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Iluskers  .  84 

Husking,  Cheap  .  43 

In  South  Carolina  . 1003 

In  Virginia  .  327 

Kaffir  .  195 

Kills  out  Quack  . 191,  199 

Mixing  .  397 

Notes  .  909 

Outlook  .  850 

Plant  .  660 

Possibilities  . 1086 

Premiums  .  597 

Record,  South  Carolina  1077,  1083 

Show,  Omaha  .  676 

Silage  . 2 

Smut  Disease  .  690 

Stalks,  Feeding  .  917 

Sweet,  Big  Crop  of  .  513 

Sweet,  for  N.  Y .  167 

Tarred  . 558,  572,  688 

Testing  the  Seed  .  435 

With  Imperfect  Ears  .  846 

Yield  and  Price  .  692 

Corncrib,  Pennsylvania  . 845 

Plan  for  . 842 

Rat  Proof  .  859,  987 

Cornell  Special  Train  .  448 

Cornmeal  Compared  with  Bread.  181 

Cornstalks  for  Horses  .  874 

Correspondence  School  . 566,  650 

Cotton  Seed  for  Pigs  . 1117 

Country  Living,  Philosophy  of...  1003 

Vs.  City  .  942 

Cow,  Abnormal  Breathing  in  ...  564 

Ayrshire,  Tests  .  280 

Ayrshire,  Value  of  . 1115 

Barn,  Plans  for  .  289 

Eating  Dirt  .  898 

Eliminating  the  Dairy  .... 

Family,  Ration  for  .  777 

Farmers,  Improving  .  815 


Gives  Bloody  Milk  ....125,  505 

Good  Jersey  . 544,  1074 

Guernsey,  Record  .  179 

Holstein  and  Her  Milk .  503 

Improves  the  Farm . 1075 

Jersey  ‘‘Gold  Leaf”  .  796 

Jersey,  Noted  .  600 

Mollie  of  Edgewood  .....315,  378 

Of  the  Future  .  728 

Paralyzed  . 1028 

Profitable  Ayrshire  .  504 


Rations,  10,  15,  16,  75,  121,  181 
209,  345,  379.  433.  522,  897 
937,  955.  996,  1016,  1035 

1055,  1077,  1095,  1108,  1117 


Remarkable  .  484 

Robbing  .  934 

Stable,  Disinfecting  .  124 

Stable  Lighting  .  485 

Stables,  Concrete  Floors  in.  439 

Southern  Range  .  462 

Testing  Associations  .  400 

Testing  Bogus  .  984 

Testing.  Frenzied  . 251,  347 

Tests,  Value  of  .  282 

Vs.  Fertilizer  Combination..  745 

Warbles  in  .  616 

With  Bone  Tumor  .  681 

With  Catarrh  . 1094,  1114 

With  Cough  .  898 

With  Diseased  Throat  .  699 

With  Fistula  .  185 

With  Garget,  125,  281,  353, 

505,  699 

With  Indigestion  . 185 

With  Itch  .  715 

With  Leaking  Teats  .  856 

With  Lumpy  Jaw  .  696 

With  Mammitis  . 523,  1099 

With  Obstructed  Teat.. 681,  856 

With  Rheumatism  .  890 

With  'rumor  .  937 

Witli  Udder  Trouble  .  664 

With  Sore  Teats  .  122 

With  Tender  Feet  .  286 

With  Tumor  .  261 

Wonderful  .  179 
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Cows,  Alfalfa  for  . 996,  1035 

And  Pigs  Rations  .  484 

Are  They  Soil  Robbers? .  34 

At  N.  Y.  State  Fair .  676 

Ayrshire,  Value  of .  406 

Buckwheat  for  .  251 

Can  He  Farm  Without?  ....  782 
Changing  Freshening  Time..  180 
Corn  for  . . . .817,  855,  875,  1016 

Cost  of  .  16t 

Fall  Feeding  of  .  894 

Good  .  178 

Good,  Hang  on  to  .  897 

Guernsey  at  Auction  .  582 

Grade  . 628,  696 


Holstein,  and  Milk  Standard.  349 

Holstein,  Friend  of  .  384 

Jersey  and  Holstein  .  505 

Jersey,  Business  .  056 

Judging  Those  Grade  Dairy.  677 

Lame  .  714 

Millet  Hay  for  .  664 

More  Protein  for  .  409 

Neck,  Abscess  .  483 

Of  Geo.  E.  Martin  .  99b 

Potatoes  and  Pumpkins  for.  936 

Profitable  .  216 

Root  Crops  for  . 1095 

Silo  for  Forty  .  434 

Standard  Rations  for  .  352 

'Turnips  for  . P  .33 

Warm  Water  for  .  312 

With  Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia.  523 

Cowhide,  Softening  . 1026 

Cowpox  . 94,  957,  1057 

Cotton,  Farmer’s  Share  of  .  42 

Hulls  for  Feeding  . 405 

In  Georgia  .  102 

Country  Gentleman  and  Subscrip- 
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Life  Commission  .  173 

Life  Commission  Reports....  277 

Cover  Crop  for  Canada  .  86 

Crop  for  Carolina  Vineyard..  056 

Crop  for  Orchard,  N.  S .  609 

Crop  for  R.  1 . 572 

Crop  for  Western  N.  Y .  704 

Cranberry.  Dry  Land  . 968 

Cream.  Bitter  .  319 

From  Canada  . 1050 

Separator  .  345 

Creditor,  Rights  of  .  75 

Creditor’s  League  .  218 

Creek,  Overflowing  .  698 

Croeosmia,  Giant  .  700 

Crop,  Right  of  Tenant  in .  397 

Crops,  Catch  following  Wheat..  593 

Close  Together  .  193 

In  N.  Y.  State  .  362 

Mortgaging  .  886 

Most  Profitable  . 1056 

On  Mortgaged  Lund  .  705 

Southern  .  707 

Crowley’s  Subscription  Agency..  798 

Crows,  Dog  for  .  333 

Likes  and  Dislikes  . 440 

Scaring  .  208 

Trouble  with  .  440 

Cuba,  Agricultural  Exports  from.  1071 
Cucumber  and  Orange  Hybrid. 43,  114 
Cultivating  a  Drained  Swamp...  643 

Cultivator,  Sulky  .  283 

Currants.  Blight  on  .  392 

Catch  Crop  for  .  640 

From  Cuttings  . 452 

Currier,  Geo . 410,  618.  698,  746 

Curtis,  F.  G . 958 

Cushman  Securities  .  634 

Custom  House,  Fraud  in  . 1030 

Cuttings,  Plants  from  . 300 

Cutworms,  Killing  . . .  .333,  657,  672 
1) 

Dailj ,  P.  F . t?0 

Dairy,  Business  Methods  in  .  103 

Consolidated  .  78 


Cows,  Judging  those  Grade..  677 

Display  at  the  South .  915 

District,  Elgin,  III.  565,  601, 

617.  665,  680,  713 


Farm,  Feed  for  .  544 

Farm,  Ohio  . 564 

Farms.  Income  from  .  42 

Farming,  What  Ails  .  461 

Feeds,  Value  of  . 209 

Feeding  Problems  . 914 

Freak  .  460 

Improving  .  21 

Income,  Dividing  . 977 

Questions  .  129 

Dairying  in  Dakota  . 55,  97 

In  Massachusetts  .  915 

In  New  York  .  *06 

In  Northern  N.  Y . 879 

In  Vermont  .  123 

Dairymen,  Connecticut  Meet  ....  796 
Dairymen’s  Association,  N.  Y...  50 

League  .  579 

Meeting,  N.  Y . 1071 

Daisy,  Shasta.  Variations  in  ....  828 

Daisies,  Killing  .  040 

Dam,  Building  Concrete  ....167,  590 
Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  . .  858 

Dandelions,  Killing  . 865,  924 

Darbeyshire,  Leonard,  154,  546, 

566,  618,  1058,  1118 

Davis,  John  C .  618 

Dead  Animals  Unburied  .  886 

Dean  Alvord  Co . 602 

Debenture  Corporation  of  N.  Y.  256 

Decker.  E.  D . 101S 

Deed,  Wife’s  Refusal  to  Sign..  494 

Deer,  Damage  from  . 340,  903 

In  Montana  Orchards  .  336 

In  Vermont. .  .116,  135,  213,434 

Deering  Mercantile  Co . 602 

Delaware,  Conditions  in  ....951,  1106 

Dendrobium  Brymerianum  .  238 

Development  League,  Northern 

N.  Y .  645 

Dewberries,  Future  of  .  689 

Diamond  Dairy  Co .  566 

Poultry  Farm  .  746 

Diospyros  Virginiana  .  225 

Disks  Follow  a  Plow  .  608 

Ditch,  Assessment  for  .  845 

Ditcher,  Traction  .  193 

Dodder  in  Alfalfa . 910,  946 

In  Clover  . 267,  656,  1065 

Dog,  Chorea  in  .  524 

Composite  .  982 

•  Killed  by  Automobile  .  657 

Muzzling  .  518 

Pet,  and  Hydrophobia  .  623 

Sick  .  877 

Ticks  on  .  974 

With  Eczema  .  937 

Dogs  and  Seaweed  .  657 

And  Rabies  .  697 

And  Sheep  .  2S3 

Dogwood  Days  .  576 

Dollar,  Farmer’s  Share  or  .  soi 

Drain,  Concrete  .  57 

In  Quicksand  .  640 

Outlets  and  Silt  Wells .  803 

Tile,  Concrete  .  806 

Water,  Outlet  for  .  491 

Drains  and  Grades  .  924 

Clover  Roots  in .  606 

,  In  Apple  Orchard  .  752 

Stone  . b.  1085 

Tree  Roots  in  . 320,  321 

Vitrified  Conduit  .  312 

Drainage,  Air  and  Frost  .  493 

And  Its  Effects  .  717 

Association,  N.  Y.  State .  423 

Damage  from  .  SSfi 

Importance  of  .  150 

Problems  . 985,  1017.  1027 

Questions  . 365.  1064 

Drought  in  Pennsylvania  ..786.  1011 

Notes  .  723 

Duck  Culture  .  352 

Ducks  and  Mosquitos .  567 

As  a  f  Issue  on  a  Farm..  445 

Log  W  Kness  .  432 

Indian  Runner  .  376 
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liaising  .  563 

Dudley  Produce  Co . . . 618 

Dugout  in  Colorado  .  5 

Dutch  Labor  Laws  .  448 

E 

Education,  Agricultural  . 10-42 

Kinds  of  .  30 1 

Egg,  Abnormal  .  682 

Contest  in  Australia  . 937 

Crates,  Expressage  on  .  423 

Producers  Co . 354,  386 

Scheme,  Great  .  851 

Shark,  Bitten  by  .  570 

Three  Yolks  in  .  698 

Eggs,  and  Butter  in  Storage 

704,  725 

Color  of  .  542 

Broken  .  566 

Defunct  .  140 

For  1  la  telling  .  502 

In  Water  Glass,  210,  274,  286 

377.  538,  635 

Hens  Eating  . 434,  003 

Preserving  in  Paraffin  .  90 

When  Fertilized  . 101a 

Elder  &  Co.,  II.  W . 382 

Destroying  . 753,  864 

Elderberry  Pie  .  864 

Electric  Light  Plant  . 538 

Electricity,  Water  Power  for...  622 

Electrophone  Co .  958 

Elgin,  Ill,  Dairy  District,  565, 

(501,  617.  66o,  680,  713 

Elm  Tree,  Alliug  .  986 

Engine,  Care  of  .  285 

For  Farm  . 1042 

Repairing  .  625 

England.  Farming  in  . 1030 

Taxes  In  .  479 

English  Farmers  and  Wheat .  539 

Ergot,  Facts  About  .  370 

Erie  Mfg.  Co . 1078 

Estate,  Bachelor’s  .  379 

Division  of  .  603 

Exclusion  of  Children  from.  397 

Ettinger  A . 1098 

Evergreen  Hedge,  Setting  ..885,  946 

Evergreens  for  Sandy  Soil  .  448 

Transplanting  . 164,  722 

Everhart,  Franklin  .  698 

Everybody’s  Corporation  . 1978 

Executor,  Non-Resident . 1015 

Express  Company  Abuses,  204. 

442.  871,  877.  918,  1030.  1098 
Companies  and  the  Platts,  558,  612 
Companies  as  Ilumsellers. . . .  810 
Companies  Experience  with.  943 

In  Canada  .  613 

Expressman's  Awful  Charge  ....  31 

Eye  Disease  .  715 

F. 

Fadenhecht  &  Co .  634 

Fair  at  Trumansburg,  N.  Y .  809 

Connecticut  State .  644 

N.  Y.  State  . 850,  891 

Ohio  State  .  831 

Fairs,  Judges  at  . 1007,  1016 

Fakers.  Fighting  .  970 

Fakeville,  News  From  .  309 

Families,  Country,  Large .  393 

Fangboner,  John  .  566 

Farm  Boy  and  College  . 1042 

rtrook,  Light  ami  Power  from,  669 

Boiler  . 997 

Burning  Lime  on  . 550,  705 

Cheap,  Buying  .  735 

City  Man  on  . 511 

Conditions  In  N.  V . 613 

Conditions  in  Penn .  11 

Development  League  .  931 

Grounds  Beautifying  .  225 

Help,  Immigrant  as  .  780 

Home,  Indiana  . 1107 

House  Conveniences  .  902 

House  Heating  . 26,  881 

Institutes  .  991 

Institutes  and  Farmer  .  962 

Institutes  at  Hampton,  Yu..  783 

Institutes,  Improving  .  .686,  970 

Institutes,  Moving  Pictures 

for  . 882,  923 

Institutes  on  Boat  .  332 

Institutes  on  Wheels  ..305,  400 

Institute  Question,  318,  518, 

590,  644,  676,  692,  734, 

741,  795,  802,  910,  1011 

Labor,  Immigrants  for  . 270 

Laborers,  Premiums  for  _  911 

Lands,  West  and  South .  639 

Land,  Values  of  . 350 

Machinery,  Belts  for  .  88r> 

Massachusetts  . 1046 

Methods,  Western  .  276 

Notes,  Virginia  .  750 

Partnerships.  .723.  772,  851,  869 

Plans,  Making  .  214 

Poor,  Starting  on  .  846 

Problems  . 3,  105 

Produce,  Farmer's  Side  of..  31 

Produce.  Selling  .  931 

Prosperity  . 708,  1070 

Renting  . 305,  895 

Rotation  on  Our  .  574 

Run-Down  . 1105 

Sense,  Good  .  592 

Subway  .  450 

That  One  Horse  Jersey  ....  53 1 

Tools  . 159,  302.  362,  420 

Unoccupied  .  303 

1’plift  Commission  .  ll 

Farms  and  Immigrants  .  923 

Cheap  in  Pa .  597 

Eastern,  Investments  in  ...  197 

Electrie  Eight  on  .  166 

Low  Priced,  in  N.  Y .  81 

Two,  Running  .  859 

Unoccupied,  in  N.  Y....90, 

261,  632 

Unoccupied,  and  Women  ...  573 

Farmer  and  Middlemen  . 970 

And  Public  Interests  .  644 

And  Railroad  .  386 

Dealer,  Killing  .  204 

One  Horse  . 701,  708,  718 

Farmers  and  Middlemen  .  930 

And  Primary  Nominations  ..  172 

And  Prohibition  .  422 

And  Trespassers  . 1006 

And  Wheat,  The  English....  539 

As  Corporations  .  346 

Campaign  .  509 

Exchange  Vineland  .  911 

Good  Times  for  .  584 

Investment  Queries  . 498 

Jewish  . 90,  929 

Mutual  Ins.  Co .  154 

N.  Y.  Times  on  .  10 

Nursery  Co . 650,  818 

Penn.  Meet  .  597 

Recognition  of  .  215 

Share  of  Bread  Money  . 882 

Share  of  Dollar  .  890 

Week  in  Ohio  .  91 

Farming  as  Business  .  22 

Changes.  How  . 582 

High,  and  Low  Prices  . 1090 

In  Kentucky  .  735 

In  Maryland  .  7 

Long  Range  .  69 

Migratory  .  66 

Odd  Kinds  .  552 

On  the  Miss.  Delta  .  589 

Short  Cuts  in  . 841 

Winter  and  Summer  .  591 

With  Small  Capital  .  513 

Without  Manure  .  877 

Young  Man  Diseusses  .  942 

Farmington,  Irving  R . 154 

Father,  Support  of  .  587 

February,  Remarkable .  300 

Feed.  Fake.  Exposing  . 1117 

For  Dairy  Farm  .  544 

Government  Inspection  of... 1110 

Mixed  .  628 

Molasses  .  240 

Problem  .  150 

Feljoya  Sellowiana  . 847 

Fence.  Barbed  Wire  . 698,  845 

Division  . 886,  619,  1119 

Good,  Needed  . 456,  465,  1050 

.Law,  Ohio . 931 

Legal  .  705 

Line  . 128,  603,  657,  835 

Machines  . 283,  397 

Off  the  Line  .  704 

Wire  and  Lightning  .  550 
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•  Fencing  in  Sheep  .  713 

Ferns,  Ailing  .  44S 

Fertilizer  Analysis,  Figuring  a 

440,  596 

And  Tariff  .  499 

Basic  Slag  as  .  573 

Blood  and  Bone  .  269 

Bogus  .  90 

Broadcast  or  Drilled  . 361 

Case,  Ohio  .  478 

Cheap  . 1010 

Chemical  or  Manure  .  134 

Chemical,  Use  of  . 495,  641 

Combination  .  693 

Dead  Animals  as  .  286 

Distribute .  201 

Exposures,  Results  of  .  530 

Farming  . 1048,  1068 

Fitting  Soil  for  .  359 

Floats  as  .  569 

For  Apple  Trees  . 867,  984 

For  Cabbage  .  104 

For  Fruit  .  902 

For  Garden  .  287 

For  Grass  . 96,  141,  672 

For  Meadows .  4 

For  Peaches  . 392 

For  Potatoes  . 336,  844 

for  Strawberries  ...138,  924,  987 

For  Tobacco  .  194 

Hand  Tool  for  Distributing..  397 

High  Grade  .  655 

Home  Mixing  .  195 

Humbug  .  30 

In  French  Vineyards  .  138 

In  South  .  50 

Lava  . 197,  703 

Laws  .  379 

Leaf  Mold  as  768 

Low  Grade  . 104,  1071 

Mixing  .  302 

Mixed,  Loss  from  .  720 

Mussels  as  .  824 

Old  Plastering  as  .  641 

On  German  Millet  . 1007 

Pottery  Moulds  for  .  87 

Salt  as  .  199 

Sawdust  as  .  720 

Southern  Farmer  and .  552 

Talk  .  628 

Tariff  on  .  401 

Value  of  . 297,  452,  623 

Werner's  Natural  .  756 

Fiber  Stopper  Co . 650,  818,  1018 

Field  Manager  Fake  .  606 

Fight  with  Teamster  .  203 

Filters,  Farm  .  609 

Fire  from  Locomotives,  294  ,  654, 

676,  703,  708,  724 

Near  Hope  Farm  .  143 

Firemen  and  Locomotive  Screens 

708,  941 

Fish,  Charles  R . 410 

Compost  of  .  396 

Waste,  Value  of  .  163 

Pond,  Ownership  .  587 

Fishing  Shed  .  720 

Flax  Culture  in  Ireland  .  417 

In  New  York  .  366 

Flea  Beetle,  Strawberry  . 842 

Flies  in  Stables  .  672 

Remedy  for  .  676 

Floats  and  Hen  Manure  .  312 

As  Stable  Absorbent  . 4,  987 

Facts  about  .  190 

Value  of  .  400 

With  Manure  .  104 

Floor,  Cement  for  .  917 

Floriculture  Questions  . 1027 

Florida,  Conditions  in  .  682 

Lands  . 1071 

Truth  about  ...191,  429.  308,  446 

Florists  and  Cement  Dust .  538 

Flowers  about  the  Home . 1069 

Annuals,  Handling  .  88 

For  Northern  Exposure  . 888 

In  Dry  Weather  .  722 

Plant  Food  for  . 1084 

Selling  in  New  York . 865 

Winter  Care  of  .  948 

Fly  Pest  . 021,  676 

Foul  .  713 

Fodder  Crops  in  Rhode  Island...  317 

Questions  . 209 

Food  Frauds  in  England  .  806 

Foods,  Misbranding  .  661 

Forbes,  Herbert  It .  634 

Foreigner,  What  is?  .  69 

Foreigners  In  New  York .  425 

Formaldehyde  as  Disinfectant...  666 

Fortune  Colony  . 290,  586 

Fortunes  In  Europe  .  670 

Fox  River  Power  Co . 918 

Foy,  Richard  .  798 

Franklin  Institute  .  838 

Franklin  Merchandise  Co.,  L.  S. 

Schafer,  Agt.  18.  130,  546  ,  602 

Fraud,  Watch  for  .  782 

Freeslas,  Hybrid  .  454 

Freight  Charge,  Liability  for...  129 

Rates  Unjust  .  962 

Situation,  Western  . 822 

Frost  Baker  Co . 410 

Protection  from  . 233,  367 

Fruit  and  Bees  .  803 

And  Prohibition  .  830 

Association,  Canandaigua...,  911 

Association,  Central  .  70 

Association,  N.  Y\  State....  66 

American,  in  Europe  .  160 

Banquet,  Conn  .  172 

And  Dairying,  Small  ......  655 

At  Hope  Farm  .  789 

Canadian,  Tariff  on  .  931 

Close  Planting  of  .  786 

Evaporated,  Association  ....  71 

Farms.  Hudson  Valley  .  51 

Fertilizers  for  .  902 

For  Central  N.  Y . 988 

For  Illinois  .  231 

For  New  Hampshire  .  231 

For  Virginia  .  328 

Growers  Co-operate .  911 

Growers,  Eastern  Meeting...  268 
Growers  In  Wayne  County, 

N.  Y .  757 

Growers  Meeting  .  85 

Growers,  N.  Y.  State. ...  108, 

139,  773 

For  Vermont  .  231 

From  Pacific  Coast  .  842 

In  Henyard  .  358 

In  Kansas  .  871 

In  Mexico  . 845 

In  Pennsylvania  .  883 

Land  Co.,  Fla .  602 

Laws  in  Oregon  .  724 

Misbranded  .  172 

New  York  Standards .  401 

Not  Much  .  658 

On  Hope  Farm  .  949 

Packages  .  330 

Prospects,  Canadian  .  613 

Prizes,  N.  Y .  597 

Soiling  by  Co-operation  ....1051 
Selling  Exchange.  .708  ,  724. 

725,  740 

Show,  New  England.  843, 

931,  970,  990,  991 

Small  .  658 

Small,  List  of  . 802 

Small,  Nitrogen  for  . 867 

Tariff,  Canadian  . 1002 

Trees,  Buying  .  190 

Trees  Fail  to  Bear  ..84,  161,  416 
Trees,  Fall  Planting  of....  850 

Trees,  Girdling  . 706,  754 

Trees,  Planting  . 1085 

Trees,  Scale.  Immense  ....  266 

Trees,  Self  Supporting .  161 

Trees,  Spraying  with  Arsenic,  554 

Trees,  Sunscald  on  .  533 

Trees  Untrue  to  Name,  850, 

903,  1003,  1102 

Fungi,  Offensive  .  984 

G 

Gadfly  Grubs  .  915 

Galloway,  B.  T.,  Letter  from.  791 

Game  Farms,  N.  Y.  State . 1023 

Gape  Worm,  Facts  about  ..177,  376 

Gapes,  Prevention  of  .  &55 

Garbage,  What  to  do  with  _  443 

Garden  at  Hope  Farm  .  239 

Fail  Plowing  .  137 

Fall  Work  in  .  966 

Green  Manure  for  .  137 


A.z-4'm’U, 

Notes  .  82* 

Products,  Retailing  .  162 

Soil,  Making  . 750 

Well  Fed  .  287 

Gardening  Glass  in  the  South...  673 

Notes  . 948 

Gardner,  Dr.  Ed . 898 

Gardner  Nursery  Co . 714,  1078 

Gas,  80-cent  .  51 

Gasoline  for  Light  .  168 

Vs.  Wind  Power  .  63 

Gates,  Handy  . 1104 

Gauss,  C.  E . 1078 

Gearhart  &  Co . 818,  898 

Geese,  Alabama  . 446 

Raising  . 184,  381 

Vs.  Cow  .  894 

Geological  Survey,  Adv.  Fraud..  518 
German  Seedling  Strawberry....  626 

Germs,  Those  Disease  .  690 

Ginseng  . 921 

Company,  Consolidated  .  918 

Outlook  .  891 

Gladiolus,  Hybridizing  .  736 

New  White  .  888 

Not  Blooming  . 626,  706 

Black  Rot  in  .  904 

Disease  in  . 1009 

Questions  .  848 

Rust  . 988.  1069 

Gladioli,  Forcing  . 1029 

Selling  iu  New  York  .  865 

White  . 1049,  1109 

Glass  for  Greenhouse  .  752 

Tariff  on  Window  .  558 

Glimm  &  Sons  .  634 

Globe  Assn.,  Chicago,  78,  386, 

560,  714,  998,  1038,  1058 

Gluten  for  Sheep  .  917 

Meal,  Facts  about  . 956 

Goat  Breeders  Meet  . 216,  709 

Milch  . 914,  1076 

Goats  and  Sheep  . 956,  976 

Angora  .  35 

Gold  Bricks.  Selling  .  924 

Goodrich,  C.  P . 215 

Good  Housekeeping  Co .  634 

Goods,  Stored,  Abandoned  . 1015 

Gooseberry  Worms  .  140 

Gooseberries  Dropping  .  555 

For  Market  .  651 

Gourds  for  Pipes  . 1109 

Grafting  Apple  Trees  .  134 

Grapevines  .  903 

Industry,  New  .  754 

Methods  of  . 227,  511 

Old  Orchard  .  847 

Pecans  .  908 

Plums  .  331 

Root  .  305 

Grafts,  Gum  on  . 1104 

Grain,  Buying  by  Formula . 1016 

Dealers’  Assn . 612 

For  Hogs  . 405 

In  N.  Y.  State .  182 

Mixed,  in  Canada  .  150 

Moth  in  .  6 

Prices,  Miller  on  .  882 

Smut  Disease  of  .  672 

Tariff  on  .  672 

Grange,  Legal  Department  for..  568 

Massachusetts  .  628 

National  Meeting  . 1031 

New  Jersey  .  11 

N.  Y.  State  . 145,  173,  62s 

Grape  Belt,  The  .  755 

Book,  Munson’s  .  824 

Brown's  Seedling  .  267 

Culture,  Successful  .  42 

Grapes  Seedling  .  928 

Green  Mountain  .  888 

Situation  in  Canada  . 1031 

Questions  .  984 

Seedling,  Vermont  .  8 

Training  in  Maine  .  888 

Grapes,  Bagging  .  192 

Black  Rot  in  .  555 

Cracking  .  885 

Fine  Seedling  .  88 

Grafting  .  988 

Keeping  .  107 

Of  N.  Y . 398,  538 

Pruning  . 1026 

Grapevines,  Propagating  ....233  ,  903 

Grapevines,  Training  .  865 

Grass,  Bermuda  .  862 

Billion  Dollar  .  398 

Clark  Method  . 795,  910 

Fertilizer  for  .  96 

For  Hay  and  Pasture  . 337 

In  Sprayed  Orchards  .  593 

Lime  for  . . 1085 

O11  Hill  Land  .  194 

Quack  .  698 

Seeding.  Fertilizer  for .  672 

Seeding  in  Hudson  Valley...  391 

Seeding  Notes  . 844,  1044 

Treatment  of  .  141 

Western  Woltlis  .  170 

With  Buckwheat  .  361 

Graves,  Erwin  It . 1058 

Greenhouse  Construction  .  8ii* 

Fumigating  . 1085 

Small  . 1027,  1065 

Grocery  anil  Produce  Co .  634 

Grosbeck,  F.  0 . 898 

Grub,  White  . . 686,  805 

Grubs  in  Back  of  Cattle . 216 

Guayba,  The  .  754 

Guano  Questions  .  121 

Gunson,  L.  P . 354,  978,  1058 

Gunson,  R.  J .  58 

H 

Hallock.  E.  V.,  Death  of  .  370 

Hancock  Copper  Mining  Co . 898 

Harvester  Co.,  Plano . 526,  666 

Hatch,  A.  L .  215 

Hawthorne,  Julian  .  78 

Hay  as  Money  Crop  .  490 

Baling  the  Field...  608,  655,  703 

Caps,  Burlap  . 613,  629 

Clover,  Value  of  .  373 

Fields,  Damage  to  . 551 

Drying  in  Kilns  .  658 

Estimating  Weight  of .  15 

For  Horses  .  210 

Handling  in  the  West  .  767 

In  Northern  N.  Y .  741 

Loader,  Veteran  .  58'3 

Notes  .  731 

Salt  in  . 534,  612 

Selling  Timothy  .  584 

Headache  Cures  .  724 

Heating  Farm  Houses... 26,  334,  8.81 

System,  Steam  .  881 

Heifer,  How  Early  to  Breed...  125 

Tumors  on  .  504 

Warbles  In  .  616 

Helffrich  &  Scliroeder  .  762 

Ileliantl  . 274 

Hen,  Bluffing  .  850 

Business,  Starting  .  863 

Keeping  in  Southern  Md .  585 

Lice,  Killing,  312,  466,  619, 

667,  935 

Manure  for  Berries  .  947 

Manure,  Use  of  . 87,  224,  465 

Manure  and  Floats  .  312 

Manure  and  Muck  . 358 

Men,  Plain  Folk  for  . 1075 

Moping,  A .  437 

Notes  . 1050 

Rations  .  917 

Ration,  M'apes  .  583 

Talks,  Short  .  482 

Yard,  Utilizing  .  842 

Hens,  Ailing  .  956 

And  Potatoes  .  105 

And  Trap  Nests  .  208 

As  Incubators  .  437 

Beans  for  .  95 

Breeding,  Selecting . 1081 

Dry  Mash  for  .  854 

Eat  Feathers  .  542 

Feeding  Cow  to  .  75 

Fresh  Blood  for  .  209 

Leg  Weakness  in  .  2S6 

Mill  Man  and  .  295 

R.  I.  Reds  . 35,  128 

Sprouted  Oats  for  .  252 

Eat  Eggs  . 503,  434 

Trap  Nest  for  . 208,  854 

With  Eimherneek  .  874 

Henhouse,  Bedbugs  in  .  874 

Construction  .  567 

Cosgrove  on  .  36 
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Fireproof  .  320 

Plan  . *09,  761 

New  Style  .  125 

Ventilation  .  23 

Henyard,  Fruit  in  .  358 

Herb  Co.,  Great  Am .  602 

Heron  Nest  . 1070,  1111 

Hoxamer,  F.  M.,  Deatli  of....  597 

Hickory  Varieties  .  67 

Choice  Native  . 1049 

Hickories,  Falling  . 864 

llieracium  Aurantiacum  .  518 

Hides,  Tariff  on  .  891 

Highway.  Change  in  . 397 

Rights  .  494 

Hodgson  &  Johnson  . 1018,  1078 

Hoe  as  a  Plow  . 1041 

Short,  for  Planting  .  418 

Hog,  Berkshire  . 1076 

Butchering  Hints  .  17 

Cholera,  Conquering  .  288 

Cholera  Serum  .  954 

Mule-Foot  . 94,  834 

Pasturage  .  857 

Pasture.  Barley  for .  312 

Pet  .  994 

Razorback,  at  Home .  280 

Sick.  Dosing  . |ii!(4 

Tamworth  .  854 

Ilogs  and  Alfalfa  .  54 

And  Barley  Beards  .  248 

Charcoal  for  .  616 

Fatal  Disease  of  .  210 

Fattening  .  405 

In  Orchard  . 1096 

In  Wheat  .  664 

Killing  Lice  on  .  616 

Gnaw  Trees  . 364,  46<i 

In  Sprayed  Orchard  .  385 

Maryland  .  31* 

Native  Blood  In  .  834 

On  Alfalfa  and  Beets  .  209 

Pasturing  on  Peas .  252 

Rickets  in  .  524 

Rye  for  .  784 

Soiling  .  567 

Sweet  Corn  and  Peas  for  . . .  107 

Trouble  with  .  522 

Worms  in  .  208 

Holiday  on  the  Farm  .  203 

Holland,  High  Taxes  in  .  4*0 

Home,  No  Place  Like  .  262 

Honey,  Vinegar  from  . 572 

Honeysuckle,  Destroying  . 331 

Hops,  Spent,  as  Manure  .  423 

Horse  at  Auction .  729 

Carpitis  in  .  665 

Chronic  Sore  on  .  483 

Conditioning  .  523 

Corn  Fodder  for  .  874 

Cribbing  ...976.  1036,  1050,  1114 

Deal,  Trouble  with  .  397 

Debilitated  .  876 

Dentistry  .  427 

Farmers.  .390,  502.  545.  563,  814 

Fattening  .  914 

French  Coach  .  43S 

Glandered,  on  Long  Island.. 1116 

Good  Type  of  .  394 

Idle,  Feeding  . 1095 

Knuckling  .  56 

Lame  . 680,  712,  957 

Mean  .  1074 

Meat  . 1037 

Passing  of  .  582 

Perelierons . 585 

Range  .  178 

Rheumatism  in  . 505 

Rye  for  .  7S4 

Slobbering  .  681 

Sore  on  .  483 

Terms  .  216 

Thin  . 776,937 

Unsound  .  122 

Run  Down  . ; .  897 

Warranty  on  . 1015 

Watering  .  638 

Wintering  on  Alfalfa . 1014 

With  Chorea  .  87b 

With  Collar  Sores  . 1034 

With  Cough  .  857 

With  Depraved  Appetite  ...  681 
With  Difficult  Breathing. 715,  936 

With  Fits  . 1114 

With  Fungus  Growtli  .  937 

With  Heaves .  957 

With  Indigestion,  56,  122. 

210  254  ,  316,  345,  565  ,  717, 

877.  995,  1099 

With  Injured  Leg  .  817 

With  Itching  Skin  . 876,  896 

With  Laminitis . 939 

With  Lice  .  761 

With  Laminities  . 939 

With  Mange  . 680,  714 

Witli  Meningitis  . 1055 

Witli  Moon  Blindness. ..  .56, 

149,  524 

With  Mud  Fever  . 1094 

With  Nose  Blood  .  122 

With  Poll  Evil  .  345 

Witli  Purpura 

Ilaemorrhagica  .  715 

With  Scours  .  995 

With  Scratches  .  483 

Witli  Skin  Disease  . .  181 

With  Staggers  .  56 

With  Stiff  Knee  .  817 

With  Sweeny  .  794 

With  Swelling  . 1116 

With  Swollen  Joints  . 712 

With  Thrush  . 122,  681 

Witli  Thorougbpin  .  761 

With  Throat  Ailment  .  761 

With  Tumor  . 715,  876 

With  Urticaria  .  681 

With  Weak  Back  .  281 

With  Wind  Galls  .  794 

With  Worms  ..56,  280,  667,  876 

Wounded  .  898 

Horses  and  Alfalfa  .  121 

Bits  in  Cold  Weather .  76 

Black  Percheron  .  120 

Cheap  Ration  for  .  936 

Clipping  . 1055 

Coughs  and  Boils  on  .  483 

For  Army  .  1* 

Glandered  .  216 

Good  .  178 

Hay  for  .  210 

Millet  for  .  957 

Mixed  Feed  for  . 1095 

Oats  and  Bran  for  .  382 

Percheron  .  836 

Prices  of  .  456 

Registering  .  633 

Throe  Abreast. 512,  575,  609,  706 

Trotting  .  29 

Wintering  in  Va . 1030 

Horticultural  Notes  .  226 

Society,  N.  J . 50,  64 

Society,  Western,  N.  Y.  168,  200 

Society,  Virginia  .  144 

Society,  Wis .  3 

Hotbed  aiiove  Ground  .  360 

Building  .  43 

Notes  .  265 

Sash,  Double  .  828 

House  Drainage  .  321 

Eating  up  a  .  484 

Heating  from  Dairy  Boiler.  334 

Housework  .  307 

Howell  Condensed  Milk  Co.  714,  1078 

Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  .  889 

River  Produce  Co.  .154,  410,  634 

Humus  In  Soil . 797,  922,  1063 

Hunter’s  License,  N.  J .  693 

Hunting  on  Sunday .  613 

Husband’s  Authority  over  Wife.  705 

Hyde.  Jas.  Hazen  .  518 

Hydrangea,  Snowball  .  370 

Hydrophobia  and  Pet  Dog .  023 


lee,  Cutting  by  Moonlight 
Making  in  Germany. 

Storm  . 

Icehouse,  Cheap  . 

Defective  . 

Practical  . 

Snow  in  . 

With  Cold  Room _ 

Immigrants  and  Farmin 
And  Land  Sales  . . 
For  Farm  Labor  .  . 
Imperial  Development  Co 
Shield  Co . 
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.  418 
.  382 
.  337 
.  359 
.  27 
.  27 
.1043 
.  67 
.  930 
.  923 
.  270 
.  682 
.  290 
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Incubator  Cellar  .  859 

Hen  as  .  437 

Run  from  Furnace  .  433 

Running  . 567 

Vs.  Hens  .  857 

Incubators  and  Vitality .  007 

incubation,  Notes  oil  .  1815 

Indiana,  Conditions  in  . 341 

insect  Problems,  Hard  . 986 

Insects,  Keeping  trorn  'Frees...  320 

Parasitic  Enemies  of  .  861 

Insurance  Experience  .  020 

International  Lumber  Co . 15* 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

692,  733,  781,  822,  930 

Hay  Co . J.118 

Investments  . 89,  724,  1090 

Iowa,  Farming  in . 1001 

Farming  .  289 

Irrigation,  Cement  Pipes  for. .  451 

In  Texas  .  382 

J 

Jackson  County  Nurseries. .  .798,  918 

Jautha  Plantation  .  746 

Japanese,  Habits  of  . 373 

Jews  as  Farmers  .  153 

"John  and  I”  .  3*0 

Johnson,  Alfred,  Story  01 .  718 

Geo.  B.  &  Co .  78 

Allred  . iuI,  708 

Sain’l  Win .  709 

Jurgens,  W.  B.  A . 938 

K 

Kainit  and  Slag  .  672 

And  Basic  Slug  .  672 

Kaiiske,  1.  Saxe  .  650 

Kalos  Mfg.  Co . 410 

Kansas  Fruit  Prospects  .  661 

Notes  .  71 

Kusaof  &  Son  .  290 

Kutzenstein  Co . 898 

Kauffman,  Win . 322.  602,  650 

Kentucky  Conditions  .  91 

Kerosene  Emulsion  for  Lice . 938 

Keystone  Park  Colony  . IO08 

View  Co . 978 

King  Drag,  or  Road  Scraper...  543 

Mfg.  Co . ' .  130 

Kornit  Mfg.  Co . 1018,  1058 

L 

Lake  Alfred  Development  Co.  ..1098 

Erie  Seed  Co . 256,  650,  762 

Lambs.  Fattening  .  382 

Land  Boundary  Dispute .  379 

Cheap,  Problem  of,  703,  717, 

734  ,  751,  797  ,  807,  863,  982,  1002 
Condemning,  for  Lake  ....  619 

Drainage  of  . 558 

Fall  Fallow  for .  922 

in  Dispute  . ...1119 

Long  Island  .  628 

Measurement,  Incorrect . 1099 

Mortgaged,  Renting .  168 

Proposition,  Fake  . 1090 

Renting  .  191 

Roller,  Using  .  782 

Sold  for  Taxes  . 899 

Values  of  .  350 

With  Clouded  Title  .  698 

Wornout  . 478,  1082 

Landmark,  Unsightly  .  128 

Laundry,  Public  .  606 

Lava  Fertilizer  .  197 

Lawn,  Making  Over  ..393,  864,  1026 

Roller,  Concrete  .  &40 

Starting  .  164 

Lawrence,  M.  W . 1050 

Leaf  Mold,  Use  of  .  165 

Leaves,  Gathering  .  888 

Lee,  Arthur  . 38,  130 

Legislators,  N.  Y.,  Elected .  990 

Legumes  In  the  South  .  740 

Lemon,  American  Wonder  .  28 

Cucumber  . 943,  983 

Mighty  .  626 

Ponderosa  . 170,  620 

Letters,  Imitation  .  90 

Lettuce  Growing  in  Frames....  287 
Lewis,  E.  G.,  878.  918,  938,  958, 

1018,  1038,  1058,  1098,  1118 

Lice  and  Chicks  . 210,  376 

Killing  . 483,  935 

On  Cabbage  . 779,  828 

On  Cattle  .  319 

fill  Fowls  .  312 

Ou  Hogs  .  616 

Oyster  Shell .  472 

License,  Farmers  .  835 

Light,  Electric,  on  Farms .  166 

Lightning  and  Steel  Huy  Tracks,  882 

Lilacs  .  576 

Lilies,  Bermuda  .  391 

From  Seed  .  722 

Lime,  Action  of  .  982 

And  Alfalfa  .  135 

And  Sulphur.  Preparing. ...  1025 

Applying  .  924 

For  Garden  . 1004 

Questions  about  .  826 

And  Berry  Fruits  . 1104 

And  Cow  Peas  .  394 

And  Sulphur,  Cooking .  926 

Burned  or  Crushed  . 381 

Burning  on  Farm  .  550 

For  Grass  and  Cauliflower. .  1085 

For  the  Garden  . 1030 

Home-made  . 400 

In  New  England  . 1030 

Hunt  for  . 168,  268 

Need  of  . 734,  751 

On  Old  Meadow  .  768 

On  Rye  . 1065 

Soda  Ash  and  .  552 

Soils.  Why  Strong . 101,  133 

Sulphur,  Commercial .  232 

Sulphur,  Concentrated  . 369 

Sulphur,  Cooking  .  270 

Sulphur,  Self-Boiled  ....232, 

236,  264 

Too  Much  .  358 

Value  of  . 3,  418 

When  to  Use  .  610 

With  Wheat  .  724 

Limekiln,  Farm-built  .  47c 

Limestone,  Composition  of  . 10*3 

Or  Burned  Lime  . 1043 

White  or  Blue  .  97 

Lincoln  Telegraph  Co . 1038 

Line  Fence,  Change  in  .  587 

Lippinan  Bros .  650 

Live  Stock  and  Fertility . 1075 

Stock  at  Fairs .  974 

Stock  at  Trenton  Fair . 954 

Stock  Breeders’  Association.  8 

Stock  Ideals  .  894 

Stock  in  Michigan  .  176 

Stock  Notes  .  284 

Stock.  Purebred  . 870,  930 

Stock  Registration,  Greater 

Care  in  .  16 

Stock,  Shipping  .  697 

Stock,  Wetting  Food  for...  994 

Locomotives  and  Fires 

862,  941,  987,  1023,  1119 

Locust  as  Soil  Renovator .  318 

Kelsey’s  New  .  48 

Loganberry  . 057,  1089 

Lupins  .  610 

M 

Maggots.  Remedy  for  Cabbage.  554 

Mail  Carrier,  Rural  .  281 

Carrier,  Rural,  Talks .  134 

Clerk  Talks  .  65 

Delivery  Under  Difficulties.  296 
Maine,  Conditions  in.. 784,  886,  1030 

Down  in  .  961 

Maize  in  Great  Britain  .  6*4 

Mandrakes.  Chinese  .  690 

Manhattan  Card  Co . 838 

Manure  and  Fertilizers .  272 

Burnt,  Value  of  .  351 

Care  of  . . .  990 

Economy  in  Handling .  396 

Funning  Without  .  846 

For  Gardening  . 1087.  1105 

For  Strawberry  Mulch . 1106 

Fork,  Power  .  248 

Handling  . no 2 

Hauling  in  Winter  .  66 

Hen,  Use  of  . 225,  552 

How  to  Handle  .  686 

In  Cities  and  Towns .  498 

In  Dry  Weather  . 1026 

Keeping  over  Summer .  514 

Liquid,  Handling.  623,  655,  1057 

Or  Chemicals  .  134 

Ownership  of  .  213 

Pigeon  .  396 

Salt  on  . 1104 
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Selling  . '• 

.  379 

Shavings  in  . 

.  672 

Spreader,  Use  of... 263, 

,  390,  713 

Spreading  on  Piling  . 

.  269 

Successful  Practice  with. .  .lObl 

Too  Much  . 

.  82 

With  Floats  . 

.  .  lot.  578 

Mapes  and  Incubator  chick 

.s. .  . .  901 

The  Hen  Man,  Again 

.  583 

Maple  Leaves  and  Apples. 

. 1024 

Red  . 

Syrup  Making  . 

. 335 

Svrup  Notes  . 

. 1104 

Trees,  Tapping  . 

.  330 

Trees,  Trouble  with  .. 

.  805 

Marker  and  Harrow  . 

.  573 

One  Man  . 

.  514 

Market  Gardeners’  Association.  130 

Marshall.  D.  L.  Co . 

, . . 13,  58 

Maryland,  Conditions  In  . .  . 

.  152 

May  Apple,  New  Chinese... 

.  690 

McAvoy.  E.  F.,  Jr . 

...18,  38 

McCarthy,  A.  R . 

. 1038 

Mae  Veagh,  Secretary  of 

Treasury 

.  676 

Meadow,  Old,  Treatment  of 

.  38* 

Permanent  . 

Fertilizing  . 

.  4 

Meat.  Curing  . 

. lo:>  > 

Higher  Price  . 

.  596 

Preservation  . 

.  41  Mi 

Melon  Blight  . 

. 392 

Seed,  Under  a  Hen  . . 

.  572 

Melons  in  Arizona  . 

.  313 

In  Pots  . 

. 1047 

Melson,  A.  J . 

.  58 

Men  Selling  . 

.  204 

And  Women  Pub.  Co.. 

.  546 

Merrill,  Henry  W . 

. 354 

Metropolitan  Real  Estate 

Co. .  .  958 

Mice  Girdle  Trees  . 

.  69 

Middlemen  . 

.  578 

Milk.  Adulterated 

Advertising  . 

. 348 

At  Farm,  Price  of... 

.  470 

Borden,  Prices  . 

.  870 

Business,  the  . 

. 687 

Certified  . 

. 315 

Clean,  Making  . 

. 1115 

Company,  Borden  . 

.  612 

Company,  Campbell 

. 1090 

Company,  White  Cross 

.  442 

Condenserv,  Price  of  . 

.  126 

Consumers,  Educating  . 

. 1031 

Cost  of.  a84,  525,  597. 
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Grafting,  “Foster  Mother"..  305 

Roots  for  .Stock .  122 

Roper,  O.  W . 386,  938 

Rose  Ceremonials .  556 

Mildew  .  450 

My  Maryland .  238 

Society,  American .  31 

Roses  and  Rose  Growing .  572 

Climbing  .  847 

For  Western  N.  Y .  981 

1002,  1022 

In  Vermont,  Wintering .  556 

On  Farm .  754 

Rambler,  Propagating  .  90.3 

Wintering  iri  the  North .  948 

Rubber  in  Mexico . 666,  778,  1042 

Ruling  Spirit .  89 

Rural  Mail  Question .  105 

Rush.  Scouring  .  105 

Rye  Field,  New  England .  751 

For  Green  Manure . 1044 

For  Hogs .  784 

For  Horses .  ...  784 

For  Poultry . 784,  855 

Hay  . 97.  857 

In  Thin  Clover .  884 

Lime  on . 1065 

Turning  Hogs  in .  970 

S 

Sal  Soda  as  Fertilizer .  158 

Salmon,  Bogus .  951 

Saloons  Code  of  Ethics .  890 

Salt  as  Fertilizer .  199 

Salt  in  Hay  Mow .  5154 

On  Asparagus .  ,807 

Sawdust  as  Fertilizer .  720 

Redwood.  Using . 1070 

Scale,  Sail  Jose,  and  Ants .  825 

San  Jose,  and  Apple  Varieties 

47.  266 

San  Jose  and  Bees .  811 

San  Jose  and  Raspberries....  846 

San  Jose,  Fungus  on . 22.  639 

San  Jose  in  N.  J . 202,  823 

Kerosene  for .  235 

Scales,  Fraudulent .  346 

Schneider,  .T.  H .  938 

School  Children,  Feeding .  131 

Teachers  .  29 

Scions,  Selected.  Value  of .  298 

Seed  Business,  The .  301 

Experience  .  597 

Inspection.  N.  Y . 1030 

Law,  New  Hampshire . 1090 

Laws  In  No.  Dakota .  472 

Mistakes,  Insurance  Against.  202 

Novelties  . 736 

Seeds,  Government . 240,  308,  371 

392,  427 

Guaranteed  .  22 

Order  Early .  186 

Small.  Starting .  968 

Starting  in  House .  88 

Warranty  of .  142 

Seedsmen.  Difficulties  of .  772 

Seedsmen’s  Errors .  297 


Seminole  Land  Co .  878 

Senator  From  New  York .  30 

Senators,  Direct  Election  of .  950 

Seneca  Produce  Co . 1018 

Serradella  for  Green  Manure. . . .  804 

Sewage  Nuisance . 1015 

Sewers,  Roots  In .  367 

Shavings  for  Bedding .  248 

Sheep  and  Dairy  Farming .  934 


And 

And 

Goats . 

.  956 

And 

And 

Olives . 

.  495 

And 

Tobacco . 

Beginning  With . 1034,  1054 

Breeders,  Merino .  129 

Dipping  .  437 

Dip.  Tobacco  for .  914 

Dorset,  Ugly .  312 

Eating  Wool .  216 

Fencing  in . 713,  835 

Fine  Dorsets .  54 

For  Fattening .  176 

Gluten  Meal  for .  917 

Hampshire  .  120 

I11  Maine .  404 

In  Orchard . 246,  974 

Interest  in .  437 

In  Vermont .  i.so 

In  Virginia .  883 

Largest  Breed  of .  776 

Notes . 208  ,  632 

On  Shares . 14s.  543 

On  the  Farm .  404 

Oxford  .  934 

Profit  in  Wintering .  097 

Raising  in  N.  E .  648 

Renting  Out .  460 

Suggestions  .  874 

Talk  about  .  261 

Thin  .  816 

Tobacco  Dust  for .  897 

Tobacco  Stems  for .  432 

Tunis  . 14,  280 

With  Cough .  896 

With  Foot  Rot . 1114 

With  Stomach  Worms . 1114 


With  Vertigo . 

....  376 

Sheep’s  Foot  as  Farm  Roller 

' _  882 

Sheerln’s  Wholesale  Nurserv 

..58,  186 

Sheldon,  L.  11 . 

....  659 

Shingle,  Preservatives . 

.567,  609 

Shoemaker,  G.  G . 

....  18 

Shrubs  from  Cuttings . 

....  300 

Sight  Restorer  Co . 

....  566 

Silage  ami  Borden  Co . 

....  950 

Bad  Luck  witli . 

.  .  .  .  936 

Corn  for . 

.  .  .  .  2 

Corn  and  Sunflowers  as.  . 

....  380 

Facts  About . 

For  Sheep . 

....  76 

From  Canning  Factories 

_  55 

Talk  . 

Silo,  Big  Corn  for . 

_  210 

Building  . 

.255,  143 

Concrete  . 475, 

585.  633 

For  Forty  Cows . 

For  Seven  Cows . 

Hemlock  . 

In  Maine . 

Lime  Cement  for . 

697,  744 

Lumber  for . 

Lumber,  Treatment  of. . . 

....  673 

No  Cover  for . 

Questions  . 

462.  318 

Salt  in . 

Square  or  Round . 

.  .  .  .  776 

Stave  with  Continuous  Door.  638 

Steel  . 

.  .  .  .  127 

Weeds  in . 760,  772. 

776,  817 
875,  895 

Skunk  Cabbage . 

....  497 

Farming  . 441.  1 1 04 

Slate  as  Fertilizer . 

....  927 

Slingerland.  M.  V.,  Death  of 

296,  328 

Slug.  Pear  or  Chorrv . 

.  .  .  .  864 

Smith  Fertilizer  Co . 

Smoke  Injury  to  Crops.. 

....  890 

Smut  in  Corn . 

....  255 

Snake-Bite  Remedy  . 

....  687 

Skins,  Tanning . 

689,  744 

Snowball,  Plant  Lice  on.... 

.  .  .  .  273 

s’nowstorm.  May . 

....  552 

Society.  Simplified . 

.  .  . .  926 

Sod,  Nitrogen  on... 

....  86 

Old.  Breaking  Up . 

....  720 

What  To  Do  Witli . 

...  .  .  803 

Soda  Ash  and  Lime . 

....  552 

Soil,  Acid,  Testing . 

201.  478 

Baked,  Mellowing . 

. . . .  867 

Cultivation.  Reason  for. . 

. . . .  771 

Drainage  of . 

.. . .  717 

Fitting  the . 

359.  514 

Hotbed,  Sterilizing... 

....  928 

Humus  in . 

. . . . 1063 

Sour,  Ammonia  Test . 

. . . .1043 

Sour.  Testing . 

....  924 

Sterilizing  . 

. . . .  966 

Soiling  Crop,  Millet  ns . 

-  617 

Soldering,  Job  of . 

Sow  Brood,  Cnre  of . 208, 

....  211 

315.  353 

Eating  Chickens . 

....  582 

Spalding  Tilling  Machine... 

. . . .  902 

Sparrows,  Poisoning.. 

....  151 

Speltz  ns  Soiling  Crop . 

. . . .  768 

Spider  and  the  Flv.  The . 

. . . .  670 

Spinach.  Fnll  Seeding . 

Spray  for  Blister  Mite . 

. . . .  236 

Mixing  Plant . 

....  295 

Sprayer.  Outfit  Compressed  Air.  .  572 

Spraying  . 

Advice  . 

_  164 

A  Tree . 

....  23 

Experience  . 

.  .  .  .  367 

For  Codling  Motli . 

. . .  .  360 

Methods  . 

_  316 

Outfit.  Illinois . 

....  390 

Outfit,  Tank . 

....  330 

Plant,  Plan  for . 

.  .  . .  190 

Potatoes  . 

.  .  . .  538 

Primer  Talk  on . 

Pump  for . 

. . . .  266 

Tank.  Arranging . 

With  Compressed  Air. . .  . 

189,  332 

Spring,  Touch  of . 

Spuyten  Duyvil  Cons.  Co.... 

. . . .  650 

Squabs,  Raising . 

Squash,  Delicious  . 

Keeping . 

Plants,  Protecting . 

. ...  473 

On  Now  Ground . 

. . .  .  419 

Sqnibh's  Mixture . 

. . . .  353 

Swing,  Self-Propelling . 

. ...  433 

Stories,  Big . 

St.  Johns  Development  Co... 

Stable,  Absorbent  in . 

. . . . 1045 

Floor,  Cement . 

. 17.  835 

Floors,  Pitch  for . 

Lighting,  Cow . 

.  .  .  .  483 

Ventilation  . 

Stakes.  Bean  Poles  and  Tomato  555 
Stall,  Plank,  with  Concrete 

Bottom  .  622 

Stalls,  Construction  of  Horse...  563 

Stallion  Law  in  New  Jersey....  649 

Laws,  Pennsylvania .  124 

Stallions.  Draft  11ml  Coach  Sale  of  640 

Standard  Debenture  Co . 98,  442 

Oil  Co.,  Dissolved . 1050 

State  Fair,  Prizes  at .  579 

Station  Bulletin,  Criticism  of  a  707 

Steers,  Rations  for . 1095 

Stelsel.  II .  6,82 

Stock  Jobbing  Scheme .  566 

Shipping  Live  .  697 

Stockings,  Sent  to  Germany . 830 

Stoltze.  Win .  666 

Stone  Drains,  Making .  6 

R-  C .  618 

Wall  Planting .  143 

Walls.  Selling .  829 

Stones.  Field,  Moving . 1035 

Store,  Co-operative . 289.  395 

Storm.  Disastrous,  in  Iowa .  183 

Stovepipes.  Leaking .  55 

Straw.  Feeding  Value  of.... 317,  319 

High -priced  .  575 

Strawberry.  Alpine  .  566 

Bed.  Planting  In .  720 

Culture  . .  230 

Everbearing  .  762 

Fertilizing  .  138 

Flea  Beetle .  842 

German  Seedling  etc .  627 

Great  Wonder .  218 

Indian  .  674 

Matters  .  oho 

Mulch  .  110 
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New  Variety .  708 

Notes  .  363 

Pan-American  .  392 

Patel),  Law  Regarding .  890 

Plants,  Long  Lived . 947 

Plants,  Sex  of .  333 

Plants  Shipped .  495 

Paints,  Shortage  in .  516 

Rows  .  332 

Runners  .  884 

Season  .  674 

Stevens’  Late  Champion  271,  273 

Varieties  .  416 

Yield,  Indiana .  863 

Strawberries  and  Chickens .  923 

And  Potatoes . 201 

And  Soy  Beans .  197 

Ants  Around .  784 

As  Orchard  Crop .  225 

Ashes  on .  4 

Catch  Crops  in .  230 

Chemical  Fertilizers  on .  924 

Chickweed  in .  166 

Close-Planted  . 512,  947 

Ever-Bearing. .  .234.  392,  410,  888 

Fall  Bearing  .  228 

Fertilizer  for . 688,  987 

High-Priced  . 1050 

In  Barrel .  198 

In  Corn .  686 

In  Hills .  824 

In  Mexico .  770 

Keep  Lime  from .  641 

Kevitt  Plan .  736 

Mulching  _ 24,  138,  1006,  1106 

New  Cross  Bred .  674 

Newer  Varieties .  074 

On  Sod .  708 

Perfect  .  416 

Seedling  .  848 

Spring  Caro  of . .  .  449 

Stream.  Law  Regulating  Use....  917 

Stubble.  Value  of .  399 

Stubenranch.  J.  W . 644,  0,45 

Stump  Puller,  Home-Made .  570 

Stumps  and  Saltpeter .  104 

Destroying  .  165 

Sugar  Boiling,  Concrete  Arch  for  858 

Tariff  on .  144 

Trust  .  628 

Trust  Fined .  308 

Sulphur  for  Insects  and  Disease  435 

Summer  Boarder  Crop .  489 

Sunday  Hunting .  613 
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Sunflowers  as  Poultry  Fence....  226 

Big  .  297 

Culture  .  573 

For  Seed .  485 

For  Silage .  380 

Surveyor,  Employing .  379 

Swamp,  Cultivating  a  Drained..  043 

Handling  . 1086 

Preparing  for  Crass . 985 

Subduing  .  165 

Swindling,  One  Remedy  for . 351 

Swiss  Navy,  The .  574 

T 

Telephone  Company  Damage. ..  .1119 

Line,  Damage  from .  683 

Lines,  Taxing .  845 

Temple  Pump  Co . 218,  322,  380 

442,  486,  506,  500,  618,  682 
714,  998 

Temperance  Argument .  472 

And  Liquor  Traffic . 428,  644 

Tenant.  Evicting .  213 

’Tenants’  Right  in  Crop .  587 

Terry,  Henry  A.,  Death  of . 370 

Texas  and  Railroads .  045 

Peach  Notes .  299 

Thaw,  Harry  .  692 

Thistle,  Russian,  Damage  from.  250 

Thistles  in  Straw .  110 

Thunderberry.  Evolution  of .  925 

Tile  Draining  Problem .  415 

Timber,  Carrying .  57 

Land  Trespass  on .  494 

Removal  of . 1015 

Times,  N.  Y.,  and  Farmers....  70 

Timothy.  Seeding  to .  847 

Tinfoil,  Old .  888 

Title,  Land  with  Clouded .  698 

Toadvine,  G.  A .  410 

Tobacco,  Curing . 1020 

Fake,  Analysis  of .  801 

For  Sheep  Dip .  914 

Fertilizing  .  194 

For  Sheep .  897 

Stems  ns  Fertilizer .  110 

Stems  for  Bedding . 380 

Stems  for  Sheep .  432 

Waste  Value  of .  450 

Tomato.  Chalk’s . 828 

Fertilizer  for .  533 

Globe  .  828 

Tuberculin  Test,  Applying .  14 

Tuberculosis  Congress .  152 

Facts  About . 57,  17!) 


Tumbleweeds  . 335 

Tumor  or  Cow’s  Throat .  110 

Turkey  Raising . 74,  1096 

Saved  His  Neck . 1035 

Turkeys,  Blackhead  in .  432 

Bourbon  Bed .  344 

Turnips  for  Milch  Cows . 1056 

Too  Many  .  739 

Turpentine  from  Pine  Trees .  475 

Turquoise  Copper  Co .  76? 

Turtles,  Talk  About .  112 

Tworney,  D.  J .  958 

U 

Union  Securities  Co.  Bonds .  546 

United  Tailors  Co . 442,  838,  878 

Wireless  Co .  586 

Universal  Milk  Co .  618 

V 

Valley  Farm .  659 

Van  Camp  Packing  Co .  645 

Vanderbilt  Estates .  838 

Van  Wagenen,  Mr .  676 

Vegetable  Notes .  190 

Vegetables  in  Alaska . 536 

Ventilation,  Diffusion  System....  405 

Rutherford  System . 977 

With  Muslin .  405 

Vermont,  Advantages  in .  41 

Conditions  in . 83,  229,  660 

Notes  .  924 

Vetch,  Sowing  Winter .  657 

As  Catch  Crop .  784 

Spring  .  425 

Veterinary  Correspondence  School 

682,  858 

Vick’s  Magazine .  938 

Vinegar  from  Honey .  572 

Making  .  59 

Testing  .  303 

Vineyard,  Cover-Crop  for  Carolina  058 

Scuppernong,  Handling . 1 084 

Virginia  Creeper  with  Disks....  202 

Vitis  Serianaefolia  .  68 

Voters  in  Massachusetts .  587 

W 

Wagon  Tires,  Wide,  and  High¬ 
way  Tax .  379 

Wagons,  Wide  Tired .  457 

Walker.  Robt.  E .  666 

Wall  Paper  Trust .  144 

Wallace.  Henry .  215 

Walnuts,  Grafting  928,  988.  1004,  1109 

Walsh  Bro3 .  566 

Washboard  Slavery .  106 
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Washington  and  Agriculture . 1110 

Conditions  in .  82 

Water  and  Farm  Filters .  609 

In  Earth’s  Crust .  395 

Glass,  Eggs  in . 210,  280,  37J 

Pipe,  Concrete .  214 

Pipes,  Right  to  Lay . 397 

Pipes,  Rust  in . • .  105 

Pipes,  Value  of  Cement .  530 

Pipe,  What  Kind  of .  640 

Power,  Development  of .  704 

Power,  Farm .  77 

Power  for  Electricity .  022 

Power — Possibilities  of .  676 

Power,  Value  of .  361 

Pumps  Itself  .  510 

Pumping  .  362 

Rights  .  12S 

Selling  .  830 

Stealing  from  Farmers .  609 

Siphoning  from  Well .  5 

Supply  and  Farmers .  511 

System  for  House .  785 

Works.  What  Form .  689 

Waterproof  Dressing  for  Boots..  23 
Weed  Killers.  .389,  419,  660,  722.  787 

Seeds.  Distributing .  884 

Weeds,  Burning . 1044 

Cutting  by  Boat .  948 

In  Silo _ 760,  772,  776,  876.  895 

Killing  by  Spraying .  843 

Weevils  in  Beans  and  Peas .  850 

In  Grain .  968 

Weight  Short .  423 

Weights  and  Measures .  946 

Well,  Blasting  Out .  825 

Cover,  Concrete . 1 062 

Wells-Fargo  Dividend . 1050 

Wheat,  Alaska . 198,  r>58,  790 

And  Chess .  285 

Experiments  in  Okla .  922 

Grower  and  Bread  Consumer  756 

Growing  in  V  Y .  801 

Preparing  for .  593 

Prices  .  479 

While,  I..  M .  682 

T.  S . 682,  878 

Whitewash,  Government . 170,  382 

Whiting,  Nursery  Co . 602.  1118 

Whitman,  Chas.  E .  91 

Whitney,  Bill .  428 

Widow’s  Dower  Right . 003,  1015 


Wife's  Property,  Division  of....  213 
Will.  Division  of  Estate  without  603 
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Inaccuracy  in .  494 

Making  .  168 

Williams  &  Granite . 1098 

T.  F .  798 


Willow,  Basket,  Growing.  400, 

575,  720 

Wilson,  James,  and  the  Farmer, 


644.  645.  708 

Wind  vs.  Gisoline  Power .  63 

Windmill  Argument  for . 136,  1S4 

Pumping  Device .  705 

Wire  Fea  :e  Question . 340.  724 

Grass  in  Maryland .  44 

Wireworms,  Destroying  .  S06 

Wisconsin  Dairy  Co . 256.  410 

Wolff  Bros .  18 

Woman  as  Game  Warden .  883 

On  the  Farm . 115,  275.  357 

Woman’s  Bus.  Exchange .  618 

National  Daily .  730 

Property  Division  of .  494 

Work  . 171,  359 

Work  in  Paraguay .  830 

World  .  682 

Wonderberry  as  Scarecrow . 1010 

And  Agricultural  Press .  930 

And  A.  I.  Root .  860 

And  European  Authorities...  930 
And  Experiment  Stations....  870 

And  Seedsmen  .  790 

And  Wizard  Burbank,  559, 

653,  870,  910 

Californians  on  .  773 

Discussion,  578,  628.  070, 

708,  709,  791 

English  view  of .  476 

Is  It  Poisonous? . 756.  1011 

Notes . 740,  772.  810.  830,  858 

On  Long  Island .  738 

Questions  .  882 

Summary  of  . 1070 

The  114  ,  218,  644  .  654  ,  692,  698 

Wonderful  .  757 

Wonderless  .  811 

Wonderherries,  Dish  of . 725 

Woodchucks.  Fireworks  fob .  434 

Killing  .  806 

Woodruff,  T.  L .  340 

Wool,  Talk  About .  935 

Worms  in  Hogs .  208 

Z 

Zebu  Beef . 1090 


Agricultural  School  for  Boys....  310 

Alfalfa,  Boiled .  646 

Almonds,  Salting .  12 

Angel  Food .  375 

Ants,  Destruction  of .  694 

Apple  Butter .  893 

Conserve  .  33 

Dumplings  .  742 

Gems  . 1 ,032 

Ginger  .  33 

Nut  Cream  . .  ..1,013 

Apples,  Albemarle,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  .  206 

Baked  .  695 

Baked  with  Chestnuts .  912 

Artichokes,  Pickled  .  72 

Asparagus  and  Eggs  .  561 

Attendant,  Trained  Course  as..  710 
Australian  Lady  and  a  Bushman  118 

Axminster  Rug,  Cleaning .  403 

B 

Baby  at  Zoo  .  710 

Bag,  Work  .  242 

Banana  Pies  .  852 

Beans,  Canning  .  833 

French  Stewed  .  561 

In  California  Style .  953 

Lima.  Baked  .  893 

Parisian  .  206 

String.  Canning  .  758 

Bedbugs  and  Gasoline  .  873 

Beef,  Corned  . 1,092 

Beefsteak,  Frying  . 742 

Beets,  Baking  . 932 

Bird  Notes  .  681 

Birding  in  Early  Spring .  343 

Birthday  Gift  .  759 

Biscuits,  Almond  .  727 

Buttermilk  .  742 

Queen  Cream  .  711 

Sweet  Potato  .  92 

Bloodstains,  Removing  .  793 

Blouses,  Middy  .  710 

Loose-Fitting  .  710 

Box,  Fancy  for  Dresser  .  92 

Brawn  .  953 

Bread.  Boiled  Brown  . 342 

Corn  .  631 

Farmers’  .  952 

Nut  .  933 

Oatmeal  . 310,  521 

Pumpkin,  Brown  .  243 

Scottish  .  933 

Third  .  S92 

Bread  Making  .  792 

Breakfast  Foods  .  <42 

Broth,  Scotch  .  647 

Bulbs  for  Potting  .  912 

Buns  .  "42 

Cinnamon  .  32 

Coffee  . "11 

Glazed  Currant  .  727 

Saffron  .  403 

Bureau  Covers,  Fancy  .  430 

Scarf  .  310 

Butter,  Coloring  for .  520 

Farm  Made . 1.073 

Making  on  Small  Scale. ...  1,012 

Butternuts  .  694 

C 

Cabbage  and  Mutton  . 1,073 

Pickle  .  560 

Scalloped  .  206 

Slaw,  Hot  .  992 

Cabinets,  Skirt  .  1~* 

Cake.  Apple  Sauce  .  13 

Brunette  .  73 

Caramel  Layer  .  727 

Clove  .  501 

Cocoanut  Cheese  .  500 

Coffee  . 374,  175,  311 

Coffee,  Covering  for,  279,  311, 

560,  711 

Cornmeal  .  242 

Dainty  .  615 

Date  Patty  .  615 

Eggless  .  "3 

Fruit  .  743 

Goldenrod  .  615 

Hot  Milk  Sponge  .  521 

Huckleberry  Breakfast .  631 

Johnny  .  175 

Orange  .  73 

Peanut  Frosting  .  310 

Rolled  .Telly  .  560 

Sugar  Ginger  .  615 

Velvet  Sponge  .  501 

Wedding  .  174 

Banbury  .  742 

Griddle  . 175.  694 

Camping  Out  .  206 

Candy,  Honrhound  .  430 

Honey  Cream  .  52 

Canning  Method.  Reliable .  695 

Notes  .  743 

Peas  .  375 

Peas  and  Com  . 812 

Successful  .  374 

Vegetables  in  the  Home. .  . .  630 
Caps.  Handkerchief.  Bahy.  520,  615 

Carrier,  Wood  .  278 

Carpets.  Cleaning  .  892 

Cat  Abducted  by  Eagle .  678 

And  Eagles  .  872 

Ceieriac,  Fricasseed  .  561 

Cellar,  Cleaning  .  952 

Centipede,  House  .  614 

Cereal,  Left  Over  .  560 

Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters,  759, 953 

Cheese  Cakes,  Cocoanut  .  500 

Farm  of  Years  Ago .  146 

Patties  . 1.112 

Cherry  Bar-le-Duc  .  561 

Cheese  .  561 

Cup  .  561 

Olives  .  561 

Recipes,  Some  .  561 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 


Spice  .  561 

Syrup  .  561 

Cherries  in  Millinery  .  480 

Chilblains  . 1,032 

China,  Egg-cups  .  630 

Chocolate  Filling  for  Cake .  73 

Chowder,  Clam.  Making . 430,  872 

Com  .  679 

Salmon  .  540 

Christmas  Giving  . 1,092 

Churning  in  Ice-Cream  Freezer..  726 

Chutney,  Peach  .  933 

Cider  or  Grape  Juice,  Preserving. 

933,  1,012  1,033 

Citron  Melon,  Dried .  580 

Clam  Chowder,  Long  Island .  953 

Cleaning  and  Dyeing  an  Ax¬ 
minster  Rug  .  403 

Hints  .  560 

Light  Suit  .  430 

Cloth.  Convent  . . .  500 

Kindergarten  .  242 

Racquet  .  242 

Cockroach.  Destruction  of  .  560 

Cocoa  Egg-nog  .  774 

Macaroons  . 1,012 

Cocoanut  Pudding  . 1,073 

Color,  Setting  on  Wash  Materials  580 

Conserve,  Apple  .  33 

Cranberry  .  33 

Cooker,  Fireless,  279,  614,  694,  1,072 

Cooky  Recipes  .  952 

Cookies,  Baltimore  .  952 

Cream  .  73 

Danish  .  630 

Spice  .  73 

Corn.  Baked,  with  Peppers . 679 

Broad,  Nebraska  .  631 

Canning  . 812,  813 

Creole  .  679 

Chowder  . 679 

Dodgers  .  813 

Exposition  .  32 

Oysters  .  679 

Pancakes  .  953 

Pone  . .  13 

Salted  .  521 

Suggestions  in  .  679 

Timbales  .  679 

Cornmeal  Dishes  .  52 

Crabapple  Preserves  .  832 

Craekerjaek  .  430 

Cranberries  with  Raisins  .  992 

Cream  Slaw,  Hot  .  206 

Creamery  Tank  Refrigerator....  813 
Crepe,  Domestic  and  Imported..  242 

Cretonne,  Washing  .  972 

Cushion.  Safety  Pin  .  631 

Curtains,  Java  Print  .  560 

Custard,  Cinnamon  . 1,013 

Sweet  Potato  .  53 

D 

Dairying,  the  Business  .  403 

Damson  Cheese  .  852 

Desert  Island  Test  . 1,052 

Diplomatist,  Suburban  .  119 

Doughnuts,  Raised  .  615 

Drapery,  Vancouver  Linen  .  662 

Dress.  Opening  One-piece  .  560 

Drinking  Cun  and  Disease  ....  758 

Dumplings,  Bread  .  520 

Egg  .  062 

In  Soup  .  812 

Raisin  .  242 

Rolled  Apple  .  6I4 

Dyeing,  New  and  Old  Fashioned  52 

Dyepot,  the  Magic  .  540 

E 

Eggs  a  la  Svenska  .  758 

And  Tomatoes  . 662 

Cups,  China  .  630 

Dishes,  Emergency  . 662 

En  Casserole  .  662 

Goldenrod  .  662 

“Huntington”  .  662 

Shirred  .  662 

Eggplant,  Canning  .  646 

With  Tomatoes  .  561 

Embroidery  Patterns,  Transfer¬ 
ring  .  630 

“Eneeladus” — Old  Legend  from 

Virgil  .  72 

Evans,  Augusta  J .  580 

Everyday  Items  . 520,  711 

F 

Fabrics,  Thin  Summer  .  430 

Family  Camps  Out,  How  a 

Farm  .  206 

Farm  Life  in  Nebraska .  431 

Narrow  Living  on  .  614 

Women  as  Butter  Makers..  1,073 

Farmers  Camping  Out  .  833 

Wife  . 481.  561,  614 

Wife  and  Threshers  .  678 

Wife  Picks  Berries .  773 

Wife  Speaks  .  078 

Feathers  for  Millinery  .  500 

Feet,  Tired  .  992 

Filling  for  Cake,  Chocolate  ....  73 

Finnan  Haddie.  Creamed . 1.072 

Fish.  Smothered  .  580 

Flatiron  for  Warming  Beds....  242 

Fly.  Disease  Carrier  .  520 

Flies,  Catching  .  694 

Flowers.  Early  Spring  .  242 

Food  Preservatives  . 852 

Foods,  Some  Home-Grown  .  695 

Frankfurters  and  Lentils .  278 

Friends.  Faithful  .  630 

Friendship.  Aunt  Asenath  on....  599 

Fritters.  Corn  Beef  .  1*7 

Fruit  .  458 

Frostincr,  Macaroon  . 458 

Fruit  Butters  .  758 

Cold -Processed  .  678 

Crushed  .  679 

Jar  Lifter  .  599 

Whip  .  310 


Fudge,  Paradise  .  92 

Furniture,  Mahogany,  Cleaning..  580 

Stains  on  . 992 

Furs,  Demand  for  . 1,072 

G 

Games,  Sick-abed  .  615 

Garden,  Good  Things  from  the..  561 

Home  .  403 

One  Woman’s  .  430 

Garniture  for  Linen  Dress .  430 

Gasoline  and  Vermin  .  873 

Gems  and  Muffins  .  711 

Gilmore,  Kate  .  52 

Gingerbread,  Orange  .  615 

Sugar  .  541 

Gingerette,  Spanish  .  792 

Ginseng  in  Tennessee .  992 

Girl.  Discontented  .  146 

Routs  Burglar  . 1,052 

Glove  for  Ironing  .  540 

Gloves,  Chamois  Lisle,  or  Cbam- 

oisette  .  062 

Gown,  New  from  Old  .  33 

Grape  Juice  .  581 

Preserve  . 832.  873 

Grass  Stains.  Removing  ....742,  812 

Grease,  Wagon,  Removing .  52 

Griddle  Cakes,  Sour  Milk .  759 

Sticky  . 175,  310 

H 

Hair,  Finger  Puffs  .  278 

Ham  and  Tomato  .  893 

Keeping  .  892 

Hands  and  Feet,  Protecting....  953 

Handkerchiefs,  Aseptic  .  146 

Hare,  Mock  Roast  .  Ii6 

Hash  .  S92 

Baked  .  893 

Hat-pins,  Fancy,  Making  .  402 

Hats,  Beaver  .  146 

Oddities  in  .  520 

Head  Cheese  . 1,072 

Headache  Powders  .  742 

Hens,  Free  Range  .  480 

Holders.  Pillow  Sham  .  647 

Home  Work  . 1.112 

Hominy  Cakes  .  759 

Horseradish  Sauce  .  403 

Hostess,  Rights  of  . 759.  774 

Housecleaning,  Systematic,  310,  458 

Household  Arts.  School  of .  972 

Housekeeping,  Ignorance  of .  12 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  .  646 

Hurley.  Elizabeth  S . 1.112 

Hybridists,  Our  Friends  the. . . .  243 
I 

Ice  Cream.  Quickly-made  .  710 

Indian  Delight  .  242 

Insects.  Household  .  678 

Invalids,  Occupation  for  . 614 

IroDing  Glove  .  540 

Items,  Everyday  .  520 

J 

Jabot,  a  Pretty  .  598 

Jam,  Red  Currant  and  Raisin..  630 

Jelly.  Cider  . 1.092 

Mulberry  .  614 

Peach  .  933 

Sunny  South  Lemon  .  33 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne  .  694 

Johnnv  Cake  . 694,  813 

K 

ICalace,  Bohemian  .  242 

Kitchen,  a  Model  .  174 

Knives.  Cleaning  .  560 

Kohl  Rabl,  How  to  Cook  ....  662 

Koumiss  . 480,  541,  615 

And  Snow  Pudding  .  580 

L 

Lemon  Molds  .  630 

Peach  Preserve  .  832 

Lentil  Rissoles  .  630 

Soup  . 1,073 

And  Frankfurters  .  278 

Leopard  and  Zebra  .  598 

Lettuce  Stalks,  Boiled  .  792 

Linen  Bands,  Embroidered . 374 

Lining,  Thin  Summer  Fabrics..  430 

Liver,  Calf’s,  Smothered  .  147 

Loaf.  Poor  Widow’s  .  147 

Lunches,  Hot,  in  a  Fireless 

Cooker  .  118 

M 

Macaroni  with  Sausage  . 953 

Macaroon  Frosting  .  458 

Mangoes,  Preserve  or  Pickle...  647 

Marmalade,  Currant  .  678 

Marvel,  Ik  .  32 

Meal,  Soak  the  .  175 

Meat  Balls,  German  .  278 

Curing  .  4S0 

Milk.  Sour.  Use  of  .  992 

Mitchell,  Donald  Grant  .  32 

Mohair.  Washing  .  912 

Molds,  Lemon  .  630 

Mont.von  Prize  .  12 

Mountain  Climber,  Woman  ....  52 

Mother  M.  Alphonsa  .  32 

Mrs.  Slam  Hustler  .  893 

Muffins  and  Gems  .  711 

Quick  .  912 

Mulberry  Jelly  .  614 

Mushrooms,  Canning  .  812 

Stewed  .  953 

Muskmelon  in  Many  Ways  ....  647 

Sherbet  .  647 

My  Daughter  and  T  .  993 

Neighbor  and  I  .  913 

N 

Nature  at  Rest  . 972 

Study  in  the  Home  . 1,053 

Neck  Ruffs,  Swansdown  .  12 

Needle  as  an  Uplifter,  the .  631 

Negligee  or  Breakfast  Jacket...  310 

N'ewspaper  Comic  Supplements..  374 

Newspapers,  Old  .  146 

Night  in  the  Open  Air  .  679 


Noodles  with  Tomato  Sauce - 1,073 


Oatmeal  Bread  .  310 

Scones  .  694 

O 

Oilcloth,  Uses  for  . . .  973 

Omelet,  Bread  .  662 

Savory  .  662 

Onions,  Stuffed  .  242 

Useful  .  430 

Orange  Shortcake  . 1,053 

P 

Paint.  Odds  and  Ends  of  .  646 

Pancakes,  French  .  694 

Parkins  . 952 

i’arloa,  Maria  .  832 

Parsley,  Winter  . 1,053 

Pastry  from  a  Southern  Kitchen  53 

Patchwork,  Quilts  .  430 

Patterns,  Transferring  Embroid¬ 
ery  . .  630 

Patties,  Sweet  Potato  .  402 

Peach  Jelly  .  933 

Pear  Preserve  .  832 

Peas,  Canning  .  375,  812 

Peck,  Miss  Annie  S .  53 

Peddler,  Spectacle  .  598 

Peppers,  Stuffed  .  743 

Sweet,  Ufeing  .  774 

With  Fish  .  743 

Peppermint  and  Lemon  Drops.. 1.113 

Pickle,  Cabbage  .  560 

Cucumber  .  581 

Sweet  .  832 

Tested  .  812 

Uncooked  .  561 

Pickling  Pointers  .  710 

Pie,  Apple  .  53 

Apple  Custard  .  647 

Banana  .  852 

Banana  Custard  .  647 

Chess  .  53 

Chicken  .  53 

Chocolate  Custard  .  647 

Cream  .  73 

Cocoanut  Custard  .  647 

Date  Custard  .  647 

Dried  Apple  or  Peach  .  53 

Eater.  Champion  .  118 

Grape  Custard  .  647 

Lemon  .  53 

Maple  Syrup  .  118 

Minceless  .  52 

Peach  Custard  .  647 

Pieplant  .  53 

Prince  of  . . . , .  646 

Pumpkin  . . . . .  53 

Quaker  Chicken  .  147 

Vegetarian  .  146 

Pin  Cushion,  Safety  .  631 

I’leasure,  Lawful  or  Unlawful..  580 

Plum  Jam  .  832 

Polenta,  Italian  .  52 

Pomade.  Ancient  . 872 

Pone.  Com  .  13 

Old-Fashioned  Corn  .  243 

Poppets  .  813 

Pork.  Curing  in  Late  Spring....  403 

Or  Beef.  Pickle  for  . 1.033 

Stew.  Fresh  . 279,310.  311 

Potato  Cake,  Irish  .  972 

Hillside  .  206 

Sweet  or  Nut  Loaf  .  561 

Sweet.  Keeping  .  458 

Stewed  .  932 

Sweet.  Canning  .  853 

Sweet,  Glazed  .  893 

Sweet,  Patties  .  402 

Sweet,  Using  .  774 

Preserves.  Cranberry  .  33 

Pudding.  Bag  .  431 

Bread  and  Jam  .  343 

Corn  . .  . . . .  679 

Francatelli  .  662 

Fruit  .  630 

Indian  Tapioca  .  402 

Margaret’s  .  630 

Nut  .  343 

Orange  Rolv  Poly  .  343 

Plain  .  343 

Rice  .  72 

Snow  .  580 

Sponge  .  630 

Steamed  .  375 

Treacle  .  342 

Puffs.  French  . 1,053 

Pumpkin  Pie,  Old  Time  .  12 

Punch,  Fruit  .  12 

Yorkshire  .  118 

Q 

Ouestions.  Varied  . 580 

Ouilis.  Patchwork  .  430 

Quince  Preserve  .  832 

R 

Radishes,  Cooked  .  598 

Ragout.  Vegetarian  .  726 

Rain  Spots,  from  Silk,,  Remov¬ 
ing  .  403 

Raisin  Jam  .  580 

Raspberry  .Tam  .  742 

Rhubarb,  Canning  . 833 

Jam  .  742 

Rice.  Baked  .  893 

Creole  .  743 

Griddle  Cakes  .  813 

R.  N.-Y.  Out  West  . 1,113 

Rods,  Curtain  .  646 

Rolls  and  Biscuit  .  92 

Eggloss  .  119 

Fancy  .  92 

Feather  Breakfast  .  92 

Prune  . 242,  458 

Rosary  Hill  Home  .  32 

Rose,  What  Can  It  Not  Do? _  663 

Rugs,  Bungalow  .  458 

Rag  .  430 

Rural  Advantages  .  913 

Rusk,  Recipe  . 1,052 

S 

Salad  Dressing  .  743 


Dressing,  Mayonnaise  .  480 

Salmon!  and  Tomatoes  . 953 

Baked  .  630 

Chowder  .  540 

Salt,  Hot.  for  Rheumatism .  206 

Samp  anil  Hominy  . 1.013 

For  Sunday  Dinner  . 1,052 

How  Made  . 932.  1.073,  1,092 

Sash  Curtains,  Putting  Rods  in..  678 

Sauce,  Horseradish  .  403 

Tobasco  .  062 

Sauerkraut  .  933 

Sausage  . 1,033 

Meat,  Hollywood  .  174 

Scarf,  Bureau  .  310 

School  Children,  Care  of .  932 

For  Friendless  Roys  .  310 

Teacher  and  Bobby  .  598 

Scolymus  . .  774 

Scones,  Oatmeal  .  694 

Servants,  Model  . 1.032 

Sewing-room  Hint,  a  .  631 

Sheldon,  Mrs.  Geo.  L .  32 

Sherbet.  Muskmelon  .  647 

Shirt-waist,  Plain  .  500 

Waists  a  necessity  .  646 

Shoes,  Cleaning  .  972 

Colored  . 540 

Silver,  To  Clean  .  12 

Skirt,  a  Woman  Farmer's  .  206 

Finishing  Hem  of  Fine  Ma¬ 
terial  . 72.  598 

Sleeves,  to  lengthen  .  540 

Snake  and  Robins  .  694 

Soap  Bubble  Blowing  .  742 

Song  of  December  . 1,072 

Soup.  Black  Bean  .  647 

Cabbage  .  118 

Chestnut  .  92 

Cream  of  Clams  .  310 

Cream  of  Lettuce  .  647 

Cream  Tomato  .  647 

Italian  Rice  .  614 

Lentil  .  174 

Potato  . 118,  500 

Sorrel  .  599 

White  . 1,092 

Soups,  Five  Good  .  973 

Varied  .  647 

Speaker,  Mrs..  Talks.  93.  581. 

630.  679.  694 

Speetaele  Peddler  .  598 

Spelling  Test  . 1,112 

Spinsters  .  678 

Squash,  Fried  .  710 

Steak.  Baked  . 893 

Braised  Flank  .  147 

Stickles  .  53 

Stockings,  Colored  .  480 

White,  for  Children  .  206 

Strudel  with  Prunes  . 1.072 

Succotash.  Baked  .  561 

Sumac  Jelly  .  832 

Supper  Dishes  .  853 

T 

Taffeta,  Wool  .  72 

Tariff  and  Women's  Clubs  .  402 

Bill.  New  and  Citron  .  458 

Tart,  French  Apricot  .  374 

Tea,  the  Company  .  501 

Teaching,  a  Matter  of  .  175 

Thanksgiving  Blessings  . 1.012 

Toast,  Buttered  .  742 

Toast,  Chinese  . 520 

Toilet  Articles.  Misbranded  ....  726 

Tomato  and  Eggs  .  662 

Croquettes  .  952 

Noodles  .  S93 

Preserve  .  832 

Scalloped  .  952 

Spanish  Style  . 1.073 

Toast  .  793 

Tomatoes.  Baked  .  952 

Canning,  Whole  .  832 

Green,  Using  .  813 

In  Brine  . 912.  972 

On  Half  Shell  .  873 

Stewed  .  873 

Tooth  Powder.  Baking  Soda  as  1.052 

Towels,  Huek  .  174 

Tuberculosis,  Prevention  .  630 

Turkey,  Roasting  . 1.092 

Turnips  and  Onions  .  913 

U 

Uncle  Rufus’s  Cold  Frame . 663 

V 

Valance  for  Iron  Bed  .  146 

Vancouver  Linen  for  Drapery....  662 

Veal  Kidneys.  Cooking  . 1.052 

Vegetables.  Canning  ...147.  459.  833 

Winter  .  206 

Vinegar  Making  .  933 

Recipe,  Tested  . 1.032 

Yeast  for  . 1,112 

Volcanic  Eruption  .  206 

W 

Waffles.  Plain  .  311 

Suggestions  in  .  13 

Virginia  .  311 

Waist  Hanger  .  92 

Wapf  Kuehen  . 92 

Watermelon  Recipes  . 727 

Waterproof.  Circular  .  540 

Weaving  in  Tennessee  .  663 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans..  580 

Wings.  Curing  . 1.05.3 

Woman  and  Her  Work  ....933.  993 

In  the  South  .  727 

Life  Saver  .  52 

On  the  Farm  _ 342,  932,  1,013 

Taught  Cleanliness  . '  374 

Woman’s  Garden,  One  .  430 

Women  on  School  Board  in  N. 

Y . 1,032 

Workers  . 1,012,  1,112 

Y 

Young,  Mrs.  E.  F . 792 


Yorkshire  Pudding  with  Sausage  118 
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ALFALFA  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

Its  Future  in  New  England. 

Alfalfa  has  been  tried  in  Connecticut  for  a  great 
many  years.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  a  success ;  in 
a  large  number  it  has  been  a  failure.  But  even  the 
failures  have  contributed  toward  success,  for  they  have 
supplied  many  needed  facts,  and  have  brought  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en¬ 
countered.  It  is  particularly  encouraging  that  in  spite 
of  the  failures,  many  farmers  are  so  thoroughly  opti¬ 
mistic  in  their  belief  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  crop 
that  they  persevere  in  their  efforts.  The  writer,  also, 
believes  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  crop  in  New 
England,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
fact  that  the  articles  in  the  agricultural  press,  and  the 
addresses  at  institutes  and  Granges  are  usually  of  two 
kinds.  They  are  either  exaggerated  predictions  of 
Alfalfa  as  the  panacea  for  all  farm  worries  by  the 
man  who  has  made  its  growth  a  success,  or  disgruntled 
adverse  testimony  from  the  man  who  has  failed.  Why 
not  look  at  the  matter  in  a  rational  way?  Let  us  be 
optimistic,  but  conservative.  Consider,  first,  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  must  be  complied  with  in  Alfalfa  growing; 
second,  the  points  wherein  eastern  conditions  are  espe¬ 
cially  inhospitable  to  the  plant,  and  third,  such  prac¬ 
tical  facts  as  have  thus  far  been  shown  to  aid  in 
dealing  with  these  particular  conditions. 

That  the  crop  has  sometimes  been  a  success  in  this 
part  of  the  country  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
its  culture  is  destined  to  become  widespread,  but  it 
does  mean  that  when  proper  surroundings  are  sup¬ 
plied,  success  is  possible.  If  it  is  found  that  these 
conditions  can  be  obtained  on  large  areas  it  will  be"  a 
great  thing  for  eastern  agriculture;  if  not,  then  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  none.  It  is,  certainly,  a  wonderful 
crop,  well  worth  considerable  time  and  labor  in  learn¬ 
ing  its  peculiarities,  its  habits,  its  particular  needs. 
We  need  experiments;  not  experiments  calculated  to 
produce  additions  to  general  knowledge,  but  practical 
farm  experiments  to  determine  how  to  conquer  or  to 
dodge  the  obstacles  raised  by  varying  local  require¬ 
ments.  If  these  experiments  are  planned  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  what  is  already  definitely  known  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  successes  will  be 
multiplied;  otherwise 
time  is  simply  wasted 
and  additional  failures 
discourage  others. 

In  the  first  place,  Al¬ 
falfa  is  characterized  by 
a  large,  deep-growing 
tap  root  and  few  second¬ 
ary  surface  roots.  The 
length  of  this  root  gives 
the  plant  one  of  its  val¬ 
uable  qualities,  for  its 
feeding  surface  is  down 
where  the  roots  of  or¬ 
dinary  field  crops  do 
not  penetrate.  There  it 
thrives,  utilizing  food 
materials  that  are  inac¬ 
cessible  to  other  plants, 
but  making  them  avail¬ 
able  when  its  roots  de¬ 
cay.  This  tap  loot  grows 
until  it  reaches  the  per¬ 
manent  water  table,  if 

that  is  physically  possible.  It  does  not  penetrate  the 
water  table,  nor  does  it  rot,  it  simply  stops  off  short, 
strikes  work,  as  if  the  water  table  was  a  non-union 
shop,  into  which  it  could  not  enter. 

Right  here  we  meet  obstacles  number  one.  The 
permanent  water  table  in  many  soils  of  the  Eastern 
States  is  very  near  the  surface.  If  it  is  far  enough 


down  to  allow  an  ample  root  system  everything  goes 
well ;  but  if  this  root  foundation  is  cut  to  only  a 
fraction  of  what  the  plant  demands,  poor  results  must 
be  expected  even  if  no  allowance  is  made  for  actual 


A  STALK  OF  ALFALFA.  Fig.  1. 

physiological  injury  by  the  water.  At  the  surface  there 
first  shoots  up  a  single  stem,  but  as  the  plant  grows 
older,  other  sister  stems  arise  until  sometimes  as 
many  as  30  are  growing  side  by  side  from  the 
same  original  root.  If  the  top  of  the  root  is  split,  so 


much  the  better;  it  aids  in  the  production  of  more 
shoots.  Disking  has  been  practiced  with  success  in 
this  connection,  but  it  is  not  to  be  advised  until  the 
plants  have  obtained  a  good,  healthy  start  in  life, 
because  of  certain  conditions  in  its  growth. 

1  his  brings  us  to  obstacle  number  two.  The  Alfalfa 
stand  mar  thicken  a  little  by  adding  these  new  stems 


at  the  crown  of  the  root,  but  it  does  not  have  the 
means  for  getting  over  the  ground  possessed  by  the 
strawberry  or  our  enemy,  the  twitch  grass.  This  gives 
us  no  natural  means  of  redress  if  we  do  not  get  a 
normal  stand  from  the  first  seeding,  for  it  is  a  losing 
business  to  try  to  patch  up  a  poor  stand  by  other  plant¬ 
ings.  The  new  plants  never  seem  to  be  able  to  over¬ 
take  the  others  and  fill  the  gaps.  The  original  stand 
must  be  good,  or  the  whole  piece  might  as  well  be 
plowed  again  and  reseeded.'  The  man  who  is  stingy 
with  his  seed  is  not  economical,  in  spite  of  the  high 
price.  Unhappily  even  a  plentiful  supply  of  seed  does 
not  always  remedy  matters.  Our  rainfall  mounts  to 
too  large  a  figure  for  weed  enemies  not  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  I  believe  if  I  were  asked  to  give  the 
single  factor  that  does  the  most  toward  retarding  suc¬ 
cess  with  Alfalfa,  the  answer  would  have  to  be — weeds. 
Like  the  poor,  we  have  them  with  us  always.  They 
are  the  focus  of  the  arguments  on  the  time  of  seeding. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  in  the  Spring  or  Fall  must  be 
largely  a  matter  of  convenience,  Put  the  following 
recommendations  will  be  found  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  whichever  time  is  adopted.  Plow  the  land  several 
weeks  before  intending  to  seed.  Then  run  the  weeder 
over  it  every  three  days.  Keep  at  the  weeding  until  the 
weather  conditions  favor  a  quick  germination  of  the 
Alfalfa.  If  it  is  then  seeded,  the  young  plants  will 
have  a  long  handicap  over  the  weeds. 

When  the  plants  are  about  three  months  old  the  little 
tubercles  of  bacteria  should  begin  to  show  upon  the 
roots.  If  they  do  not  appear,  then  the  apparatus  for 
obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  soil  is  lacking.  If  the  soil 
contains  large  quantities  of  available  nitrogen,  some¬ 
times  the  tubercles  will  not  appear  until  later,  for  the 
plants  will  use  soil  nitrogen  when  possible.  There  are 
few  soils  in  New  England,  however,  but  what  are 
deficient  in  this  element  of  plant  food,  and  if  tubercles 
do  not  appear  with  four  months  from  germination 
something  is  wrong.  Do  not  conclude  prematurely 
that  the  bacteria  are  not  present,  for  if  the  plants  are 
pulled  up  roughly,  all  of  the  nodules  may  be  torn  off. 
To  test  the  matter  several  average  plants  should  be 
carefully  lifted  with  a  spade,  and  the  soil  soaked  away 
in  a  bucket  of  water.  If  they  are  not  found,  it  may 

be  due  to  one  or  both  of 
two  causes.  Either  the 
bacteria  are  not  present 
in  the  soil,  or  the  soil  is 
too  acid  to  allow  their 
normal  development. 
Practically  all  our  gla¬ 
cial  coast  soils,  except 
those  overlying  lime¬ 
stone  rock,  are  acid  in 
varying  degrees.  Even 
the  limestone  soils  often 
become  acid  in  the  first 
six  inches,  and  need 
stirring  up  with  a  sub¬ 
soil  plow  to  remedy  the 
matter.  Other  soils  need 
to  have  from  500  up  to 
2,000  pounds  of  fine 
ground  limestone  rock 
thoroughly  incorporated 
in  them  down  to  the 
plow  line,  to  make  them 
fit  culture  media  for  the 
bacteria.  This  initial 
application,  however,  is  something  of  a  permanent  in¬ 
vestment,  for  after  this  an  application  of  say  200 
pounds  once  every  four  years  is  sufficient  to  keep  them 
sweet. 

I  wish  I  could  recommend  a  firm  furnishing  fine- 
ground  limestone  at  a  reasonable  rate,  but  at  present 
I  can  only  say  that  it  can  be  purchased  at  prices 
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that  make  its  use  profitable.  These  prices  are  double 
what  they  should  be — double  what  they  are  in  the 
Middle  West,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  a  large  demand 
for  the  product  in  the  East  would  be  the  means  of 
lowering  the  price.  If  the  land  has  been  properly 
limed,  and  still  the  nodules  do  not  develop,  the  bac¬ 
teria  are  probably  absent  from  the  soil.  The  easiest 
way  to  inoculate  the  soil,  and  one  which  has  given 
excellent  results  in  Connecticut,  is  as  follows.  It 
makes  use  of  a  previous  clover  crop  in  order  that 
the  soil  may  be  thoroughly  inoculated  with  the  bac¬ 
teria  at  the  actual  time  of  the  Alfalfa  planting.  (Other 
crops  may  be  found  that  will  more  conveniently  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose.)  If  possible,  obtain  some  surface 
soil  from  an  old  Alfalfa  field  and  spread  it  over  the 
new  seed  bed  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre.  If 
an  Alfalfa  field  is  not  accessible,  then  get  the  soil 
from  places  where  Sweet  clover,  Meli’.otus,  grows 
abundantly.  When  this  is  done  sow  a  little  Alfalfa 
seed  with  your  Red  clover.  Here  and  there  a  plant 
will  spring  up  and  become  laden  with  nodules,  and 
when  the  clover  is  about  run  out  the  land  is  in  fine 
condition  for  a  permanent  seeding  of  Alfalfa. 

Of  course  there  are  many  minor  troubles  with  Al¬ 
falfa  that  are  peculiar  to  New  England.  We  are 
worried  with  field  mice;  we  are  cursed  with  dodder; 
we  are  almost  certain  to  have  rain  when  we  hope  to 
cure  some  nice  hay;  but  these  things  are  mere  details. 
If  a  nice  stand  of  luxurious  Alfalfa  is  obtained,  I 
think  few  farmers  would  worry  about  the  rest.  One 
other  thing,  however,  is  worthy  a  gentle  reminder. 
Alfalfa  can  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  it  is 
not  an  all-round  wizard.  It  is  a  gross  feeder  upon 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  these  compounds 
must  be  obtained  from  the  soil.  Do  not  get  a  nice 
start  with  Alfalfa  and  then  leave  it  to  itself.  Give  it 
a  good,  generous  top-dressing  of  these  two  elements 
each  year,  and  insure  a  good  start  by  heavily  fertiliz¬ 
ing  the  seed  bed  in  the  beginning.  Remember  that  this 
crop  is  to  remain  on  the  land  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  its  initial  cost  is  not  to  be  charged  against  one 
years’s  returns.  edward  m.  east. 

Conn.  Experment  Station. 


A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 
Opportunity  for  Farm  Boys. 

The  opportunities  and  advantages  a  farmer  boy 
enjoys  by  taking  a  short  course  of  10  or  12  weeks 
at  the  State  Agricultural  College  are  numerous.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them  all,  but  there 
are  a  few  important  ones  that  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  every  farm  boy.  It  gives  him 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education  along  agricul¬ 
tural  lines  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  work  is 
slack  and  he  can  most  easily  be  spared  from  the 
farm.  He  will  obtain  this  education  by  selecting 
one  of  the  courses  offered,  the  number  varies  in 
the  different  States,  but  in  most  of  them  there  are 
at  last  three  for  him  to  select  from,  and  he  can  use 
his  own  judgment  in  selecting  the  one  that  would 
be  of  most  use  to  him.  The  sectiop  in  which  he 
lives  and  his  own  individual  taste  will  determine  this 
selection  to  a  large  extent.  If  he  lives  in  a  dairy 
section  and  has  a  liking  for  dairying  himself  he  will 
most  likely  select  a  course  in  dairying,  but  on  the 
other  hand  if  situated  in  a  trucking  district  he  should 
select  a  course  in  market  gardening.  The  subjects 
given  in  the  different  courses  are  covered  very  thor¬ 
oughly  and  instruction  is  given  in  so  simple  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  all,  even  those 
who  have  had  very  little  common  school  education. 

Then  aside  front  the  benefit  the  boy  receives  from 
the  instruction  given  is  the  good  which  cannot  help 
arising  from  the  making  of  personal  acquaintances 
with  the  men  who  are  doing  much  for  the  uplift  of 
agriculture  in  the  State  in  which  he  is  taking  the 
course  and  in  other  States.  He  also  makes  acquaint¬ 
ances  among  his  schoolmates  who  represent  the 
various  counties  and  agricultural  districts  in  his 
State  and  through  them,  learns  of  the  agricultural 
conditions  existing  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
State.  He  will  also  learn  more  of  the  market  facili¬ 
ties  the  State  offers  than  he  knew  before,  and  will 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  geography  and 
different  types  of  soil  in  the  State.  He  will  become 
acquainted  with  the  work  being  carried  on  at  the 
experiment  station  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State;  he  will  learn  of  the  experiments  being 
conducted  along  certain  lines,  and  the  knowledge 
gained  by  taking  one  of  the  short  courses  will  enable 
him  to  apply  the  truths  that  are  brought  out  by  these 
experiments  to  the  conditions  existing  on  his  own 
farm,  when  he  gets  one,  with  much  more  intelligence 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  he  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  that  will  probably  be  of  more  real  benefit  to 
him  than  the  training  he  receives  and  acquaintances 
The  will  make,  and  that  is  getting  away  from  home. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  boy  who  stays  home  continually  is  apt  to  think 
the  only  crops  to  grow  and  the  only  methods  of 

growing  them  are  the  methods  practiced  on  his  own 
farm  or  the  farms  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 
If  he  takes  the  short  course  he  will  see  the  system 
of  farming  practiced  on  the  college  farm  and  on 
other  farms  he  visits  during  the  term,  and  will  see 
that  farmers  in  other  sections  are  doing  as  well  or 
perhaps  better  than  the  farmers  in  his  home  section 
by  an  entirely  different  system  of  farming;  he  will 
see  others  growing  new  crops  and  old  crops  by  new 
methods,  and  by  these  visits  to  other  farms  will 

gather  many  new  and  useful  ideas  that  will  be  of 

use  to  him  when  he  returns  to  the  farm.  The  course 
will  also  awaken  in  him  an  agricultural  spirit  or 

enthusiasm  and  he  will  see  the  value  of  farming, 
its  great  worth  and  inestimable  value  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  There  is  a  belief  prevalent  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  only  those  not  fitted  for  anything  else 
should  take  up  with  farming.  The  boy  who  has 
taken  a  short  course  will  see  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
belief  for  he  will  have  come  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  fact  that  farming  is  the  most  useful  as  well  as 
the  most  honorable  of  all  occupations.  • 

WILLARD  B.  KILLE. 


BIG  CORN  FOR  SILAGE. 

On  page  857  is  a  picture  of  a  large  yield  of  Eureka 
silage  corn  grown  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  stated 
that  the  grower  does  not  intend  to  use  Eureka  corn  again 
because  it  does  not  ear  out.  We  wish  that  the  question 
of  feeding  green  corn  might  be  discussed  in  your  paper 
during  the  coming  Winter.  A  great  many  farmers  appear 
to  have  the  same  idea  that  Mr.  Isham  has,  that  green 
corn  will  not  make  milk,  but  we  would  like  to  ask  you 
or  Mr.  Isham  if  that  is  the  case,  why  is  it  that  his 
cows  will  give  the  most  milk  during  the  month  of  .Tune 
when  the  grass  is  greenest  and  less  mature  than  it  is  in 
the  Fall,  when  the  cows  always  commence  to  dry  up? 
Our  trade  in  Eureka  corn  has  been  increasing  so  fast, 
and  especially  in  New  Y’ork  State,  that  we  think  Mr. 
Isham  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  should  investigate  this 
matter  before  they  try  to  raise  forage  and  grain  both  in 
the  same  field  at  the  same  time.  We  have  so  many 
testimonials  from  persons  in  New  York  State  who  have 
planted  Eureka  corn  that  we  are  quite  sure  most  farmers 
there  are  better  pleased  with  this  corn  than  they  are  with 
the  smaller  kind  that  will  mature  the  ears. 

ROSS  BROS.  co. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  farmers  dis¬ 
cuss  this  matter.  Many  of  these  farmers  in  Jefferson 
Co.  feed  little  grain.  They  depend  on  clover  hay 
and  silage  for  the  bulk  of  their  ration.  Both  analysis 
and  practical  feeding  show  that  silage  in  which  good- 
sized,  mature  ears  are  cut  is  richer  feed  than  large 
stalks  without  ears.  We  shall  probably  find  that 
farmers  who  prefer  bulk  in  the  silo  rather  than 
stalks  and  ears  cut  together  are  those  who  feed  large 
quantities  of  grain.  On  page  254  of  Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  says; 

Southern  corn  should  not  be  grown  for  either  silo  or 
forage  purposes,  however,  unless  the  climatic  conditions 
permit  the  ears  to  develop  grains  of  corn  which  reach 
the  glazing  stage  at  time  of  harvest.  This  variety  of 
corn  will  prove  a  favorite  for  both  silage  and  dry  forage 
where  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  coarse,  palatable  forage  from  a  given  acreage. 
By  the  use  of  southern  varieties  of  seed  corn  at  the 
North  the  stockman  can  provide  an  enormous  quantity 
of  roughage  from  a  given  area.  On  the  other  hand  the 
stockman  who  has  a  fair  supply  of  hay,  straw  or  stover 
at  command  will  fill  bis  silo  with  a  richer  feeding  stuff 
than  that  produced  by  southern  corn,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  will  use  varieties  of  flint  or  dent  corn  which  will 
fully  mature  in  bis  locality,  planting  the  crop  in  such 
manner  as  to  secure  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
grain  to  roughage.  Silage  made  from  the  smaller  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn,  carrying  a  considerable  proportion  of  ears, 
will  prove  a  rich  feeding  stuff  which  will  materially  reduce 
the  necessity  for  additional  grain.  Corn  silage,  which  is 
rich  in  carbohydrates,  should  be  supplemented  by  clover 
hay,  if  possible,  not  only  because  some  dry  food  is  re¬ 
quired,  but  because  this  hay  is  rich  in  protein. 

Stands  By  the  Eureka  Corn. 

On  page  857,  the  Hope  Farm  man  tells  of  seeing 
a  field  of  Eureka  corn  16  feet  high,  and  adds  that 
the  man  will  not  plant  it  again  because  it  had  no 
ears.  I  planted  some  of  the  Eureka  the  past  season 
and  it  grew  14  feet  high  under  very  adverse  con¬ 
ditions.  I  had  several  hundred  bushels  of  corn  that 
would  have  had  to  go  to  help  fill  the  silo  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  piece  of  Eureka  corn.  Which 
would  have  been  the  better,  to  fill  the  silo  with 
Eureka  and  then  have  had  the  other  corn  to  grind,  or 
to  put  the  field  corn  in  the  silo?  We  put  corn  into 
the  silo  one  year  when  the  ears  weighed  one-half 
as  much  as  the  stalks,  and  we  had  to  buy  lots  of 
bran  to  feed,  just  the  same  as  though  the  corn  was 
not  there.  Some  might  advise  not  to  feed  so  much 

silage,  but  we  want  the  silage  for  succulence,  what¬ 
ever  that  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  feeding  such 

rich  silage  as  they  call  it  you  are  feeding  a  lot  of 

grain  that  is  not  the  kind  that  the  cows  need.  I 
have  been  undecided  on  the  question  until  this  year. 
My  experience  this  year  has  been  an  object  lesson 
that  has  made  me  a  believer  in  planting  the  big 
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kinds  of  corn  for  filling  the  silo  and  getting  the 
grain  in  some  other  way.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
the  experiment  stations  on  this  subject.  On  this 
farm  silage  is  fed  only  to  cows  giving  milk.  In 
conclusion  would  like  to  say  that  I  saw  the  Eureka 
advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  that  it  “made  good" 
under  very  adverse  conditions.  Herman  compton. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  .N.-Y. — Mr.  Compton  will  remember  that  Jef¬ 
ferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  over  125  miles  north  of  where 
he  lives.  This  would  make  quite  a  difference  in 
maturing  the  corn. 


INCREASING  A  BUTTER  BUSINESS. 

I  am  about  to  embark  on  a  new  venture,  and  for  the 
want  of  some  good  advice  I  am  again  coming  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  In  the  Spring  I  wish  to  go  into  the  butter 
business,  as  I  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  all  I  can 
make  up  to  500  pounds  a  week  at  35  cents  per  pound. 
I  have  only  12  cows,  and  as  I  would  like  to  furnish 
about  200  pounds  a  week  (and  do  not  have  ample  means 
to  buy  more  cows),  I  thought  about  buying  the  milk 
from  nearby  farmers  and  separating  it.  I  can  buy  4  per 
cent  milk  for  15  cents  per  gallon.  Is  there  any  profit 
in  these  figures?  I  have  150  acres  of  land,  nine  acres 
in  Alfalfa,  which  has  a  good  stand,  thanks  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  its  valuable  information  on  the  growing  of 
Alfalfa,  and  the  remainder  good  corn  and  pasture  land. 
Would  you  advise  putting  up  a  silo?  I  have  been  told 

that  butter  made  from  silage  was  not  good,  and  also 

cows  would  not  last  more  than  two  years  if  fed  on  silage. 
These  are  very  important  questions  to  me.  and  I  shall 
be  very  thankful  for  what  information  you  may  be  able 
to  give.  v.  r. 

Maryland. 

The  price  you  can  obtain  for  your  butter  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  if  you  have  the  right  kind  of  cows  you 

should  be  able  to  get  a  good  income  from  them,  and 

have  the  skim-milk  to  feed  on  the  farm,  the  last 
an  item  of  great  value.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
must  understand  that  there  is  no  greater  autocrat 
than  the  cream  pot  and  the  churn.  If  you  are 
going  to  make  a  butter  that  will  satisfy  a  customer 
who  is  willing  to  pay  35  cents  per  pound,  some  one 
must  give  the  milk,  cream  and  butter  his  exclusive 
attention  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  This  must  be 
well  understood,  and  the  cost  must  come  out  of  the 
butter.  Again,  in  order  to  control  conditions,  you 
will  need,  besides  a  separator,  a  cream  vat,  churn  and 
other  smaller  tools,  as  well  as  means  of  heating 
plenty  of  water,  and  as  life  is  pretty  short  to  turn 
a  grindstone — or  separator — you  should  have  some 
power  to  run  it  if  you  are  to  make  35  pounds  a 
day.  It  will  not  cost  very  much  more  to  make  that 
amount  than  it  will  half  of  -it.  You  have  to  go 
through  about  the  same  performance  in  one  case 
as  the  other. 

You  certainly  can’t  afford  to  buy  four  per  cent 
milk  at  15  cents.  It  will  take  about  10  quarts  of  such 
milk  to  make  one  pound  of  butter.  This  would  cost 
37^2  cents  and  you  would  have  the  labor  for  naught, 
and  pay  2 x/i  cents  a  pound  for  the  privilege.  Unless 
the  milk  is  made  from  good  feeds,  and  properly 
handled,  it  will  not  make  a  high-class  butter.  It  is 
out  of  the  question,  except  with  milk  above  five 
per  cent,  to  make  it  into  butter  and  compete  with 
present  milk  prices.  In  view  of  the  above,  unless 
your  cows  are  very  rich  milkers,  and  you  are  well 
equipped  as  to  labor  and  appliances  for  making  but¬ 
ter,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  sell  your  own 
milk  for  15  cents  a  gallon,  if  you  are  able  to  get  that 
price,  as  I  infer  you  are,  thus  saving  yourself  a  lot 
of  work  and  obtaining  more  for  your  product.  Of 
course  you  would  thus  lose  the  skim-milk.  I  do  not 
like  to  discourage  any  worthy  undertaking,  but  I 
am  giving  you  the  facts  as  I  know  them.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  sell  your  milk  if  the  haul  be  too  long. 
Of  this  I  am  in  the  dark.  Don’t  forget  that  unless 
you  have  unusually  cold  water  you  will  need  ice. 

As  to  the  silo ;  there  is  no  way  that  you  can 
handle  the  corn  crop  as  cheaply,  utilize  so  much  of 
the  fodder,  and  get  so  much  good  food  value  out 
of  it,  as  through  the  silo.  I  would  not  want  to 
dairy  without  one.  If  the  silage  is  well  put  up,  and 
fed  after  milking  it  will  make  the  finest  kind  of 
butter.  I  have  sold  it  for  years,  so  made,  to  the 
most  particular  trade.  I  have  fed  silage  for  20  years, 
and  have  cows  12  or  13  years  old  that  have  eaten 
it  from  their  youth  up.  Why  a  succulent,  easily 
digested  food  should  “wear  a  cow  out”  passes  my 
comprehension.  edw’d  van  alstyne. 


JrsTiTiA  Grange,  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  held  a  meeting  on 
December  5  to  discuss  the  Country  Life  Commission.  tVe 
cannot  print  all  the  conclusions  reached  after  a  long  de¬ 
bate,  but  here  is  the  summing  up  : 

“In  our  judgment  the  most  important  single  thing  to 
be  done  for  the  general  betterment  of  country  life  is  to 
provide  better  education.  First,  carry  good  teaching  to 
the  homes  through  the  farmers’  institute,  bulletin,  and 
local  papers  until  our  people  fully  realize  that  all  the 
advantage  does  not  lie  with  those  in  town.  Second,  adapt 
our  country  schools  more  closely  to-  the  needs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  community.” 


1909. 

“EXTRA  FANCY”  APPLE  PACKING. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  various  articles  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  called  out  by  that  “Barrel  of  Western  New 
York  Baldwins,”  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  my  ex¬ 
perience  this  Fall  might  be  interesting,  as  giving  the 
other  extreme.  I  sold  my  fruit,  principally  Northern 
Spys,  to  a  Chicago  fancy  fruit  man,  I  to  pick  and  put 
on  table,  furnish  barrels  and  draw  to  car  and  board 
packers.  Apples  to  be  free  from  worms,  and  lie  tak¬ 
ing  those  with  not  over  three  fungus  or  scab  spots. 
First  he  built  his  table  11  feet  long,  40  inches  wide,  a 
simple  frame  on  legs,  and  covered  with  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  burlap.  On  this  the  fruit,  very  carefully 
handled  by  pickers,  was  as  carefully  emptied  by  the 
men.  Every  apple  was  taken  up  separately  and  looked 
over  carefully  and  deposited  in  its  proper  basket,  any 
scab  spots  were  scraped  off  with  a  knife  by  packer. 
The  barrel,  properly  papered,  received  first,  a  face 
head  of  perfect  but  not  the  largest  apples,  selected 
as  having  good  color,  and  the  stems  were  broken  off 
half  way;  over  this  a  layer,  with  red  side  down,  just 
as  good  and  placed  on  their  sides  followed.  The  bar¬ 
rel  was  then  filled  with  all  good  fruit  according  to 
grade,  no  faulty  fruit  in  these  barrels.  They  were 
lightly  shaken  and  then  “topped  off  "  by  hand ;  that  is 
tiered  and  placed  so  as  to  be  perfectly  even  and 
slightly  higher  than  the  chine.  The  buyer  would  only 
use  a  screw  press  and  corrugated  paper  under  head, 
and  the  apples,  when  barrel  was  reopened,  did  not 
show  a  broken  skin  and  only  a  little  flattening.  He 
made  seven  grades  at  first  sorting,  as  follows :  No.  1. 
red;  No.  1,  green;  large  red,  large  green,  No.  2,  and 
ripe  No.  1  and  ripe  No.  2 ;  being  apples  showing  earlier 
maturity.  After  the  throw-outs  were  sorted,  for  an¬ 
other  grade,  at  another  price. 

I  have  had  one  of  the  best  fancy  apple  men  in  the 
East  sort  my  Spy,  but  I  never  saw  work  like  this. 
It  was  simply  artistic,  and  a  buyer  could  rely  on 
every  apple  being  good  in  the  barrel.  My  fruit  was 
exhibited  at  Paris  and  St.  Louis,  but  it  never  was  put 
in  such  shape  before.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
the  buyer;  he  did  just  as  he  agreed,  and  I  tried  to, 
but  when  four  pickers  kept  four  packers  more  than 
busy,  I  tell  you  I  looked  anxiously  at  the  weather  re¬ 
ports.  In  fact  it  was  extra  good,  fruit-house 
work,  done  in  the  orchard,  and  takes  too  much 
time.  Of  course  he  paid  me  an  extra  price 
and  equally,  of  course,  expects  to  sell  at  a 
large  advance,  and  I  hope  he  will.  He  in¬ 
formed  me  he  had  been  at  such  work  over  20 
years,  so  some  one  must  get  good  apples,  if 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  Such  fruit 
must  sell  high ;  the  packing  cost  the  buyer 
nearly  50  cents  a  barrel  (lie  employed  experts 
from  the  West)  and  I  think  I  won’t  say  what 
it  cost  me  extra.  When  making  the  bar¬ 
gain  with  this  buyer.  I  reserved  the  right 
to  put  my  brand  on  barrels,  but  after¬ 
ward  I  concluded  not  to,  as  I  feared  it 
Would  fall  Off.  W.  L.  BRADLEY. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LIVING  FARM  PROBLEMS. 

Referring  to  the  interesting  letter  of  J. 

Grant  Morse,  on  page  945,  I  was  glad  to  find 
him  emphasizing  the  importance  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  raising  his  grain  for  feed.  He 
does  not  say  how  many  cows  he  is  keeping  on 
his  200  acres,  but  if  he  has  50  cows  and 
realizes  $60  gross  per  cow  he  is  doing  well ; 
much  better  in  fact  than  the  average  dairyman. 

1  his  would  mean  receipts  of  $3,000  from  200 
acres  or  $15  per  acre,  less  the  cost  of  the  feed 
he  says  he  has  been  buying.  Now,  how  much 
per  acre  can  he  expect  to  realize  from  the 
land  which  he  would  devote  to  growing  grain? 

Forty  bushels  of  oats  and  peas  per  acre  from 
some  of  his  well-manured  land  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect.  At  50  cents  per  bushel 
and  $5  for  straw  this  would  be  $25  per  acre. 

Barley  would  do  about  the  same;  70  bushels 
of  flint  corn  per  acre  at  80  cents  would  be 
$56,  and  the  fodder  besides.  Wheat  at  35 
bushels  per  acre  would  mean  $35,  besides  the 
straw.  Buckwheat  would  bring  as  much  per 
acre,  so  that  if  he  had  50  acres  in  grain  and 
corn  it  would  bring  him  an  average  of  $30 
per  acre;  $1500,  half  as  much  as  he  now  gets 
from  200  acres  if  he  does  as  well  with  his 
cows  as  outlined  above.  Potatoes  would  bring 
$60  to  $70  per  acre,  and  cabbage  $100  to  $150.  It 
would  be  easy  to  get  the  above  prices  for  grain  if  sold 
oft"  the  farm,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  could  be 
realized  by  feeding  it  to  the  cows.  If  we  eastern 
dairy  farmers  would  reduce  our  dairies  one-half,  keep 
better  cows,  diversify  our  farming  more,  we  would 
get  a  better  price  for  the  milk  we  would  then  produce, 
as  there  would  be  less  of  it.  The  net  returns  from 
our  farms  would  be  much  greater,  and  the  value  of 
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our  lands  would  increase  very  rapid'y.  With  land 
capable  of  yielding  $30  to  $50  per  acre- it  seems  short¬ 
sighted,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  small 
returns  of  the  farms  devoted  exclusively  to  dairying; 
particularly  as  it  involves  so  much  extra  labor  for 
both  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  is  expensive  in  the 
way  of  investment,  maintenance,  feed  and  Pbor.  The 
increase  in  the  price  of  grain,  which  it  now  seems  has 
come  to  stay,  has  made  it  possible  for  the  eastern 
farmer  to  grow  these  crops  at  a  good  profit.  With  a 
proper  rotation,  including  clover,  and  by  keeping 
enough  of  the  very  best  cows  to  feed  up  the  roughage 
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and  pasture  the  few  places  not  easi'y  tillable,  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  farm  could  be  better  maintained  than  on 
many  dairy  farms  as  now  run  when  meadows  and 
pastures  arc  not  producing  one.  quarter  of  what  they 
are  capable  of  yielding,  being  in  need  of  plowing  and 
overrun  with  weeds. 

The  articles  from  your  Tennessee  correspondent, 
“F.  B.”,  page  939,  is  also  worthy  of  the  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  all  producers  and  consumers  as 
well,  both  North  and  South.  He  shows  how  the  South 
wanted  our  “cabbage,  apples  and  other  produce”  last 
Fall  and  Winter,  and  how  “thousands  and  thousands 
of  bushels  of  fine  Elberta  peaches”  were  seeking- 


markets  in  the  North  last  July,  and  that  th*e  railroad 
charges  were  so  high  (75  cents  per  bushel  on  peaches 
and  $S  per  ton  on  cabbage)  that  it  made  the  ex¬ 
change  of  these  commodities  between  North  and  South 
impossible.  There  will  be  no  “transportation  at  a 
cost  equitable  to  all  our  citizens”  until  we  have  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  of  the  railroads  and  a  thorough 
development  of  all  our  inland  waterways.  This  ques¬ 
tion  of  transportation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
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matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  and  if 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  take  it  up  with  its  usual  energy  and 
fearlessness,  and  get  its  many  readers  enlisted  in  a 
campaign  to  remedy  the  present  unjust  conditions,  it 
will  be  doing  a  work  which  can  only  be  done  by  the 
molding  of  public  opinion,  and  one  which  will  bring 
to  it  the  gratitude  and  esteem-  of'  the  whole  country. 
When  grain  from  the  West  is  transported  2,000  miles 
for  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  its  cost  of  production, 
why  should  it  cost  from  two  to  three  times  the  cost 
of  production  to  move  cabbages  and  peaches  200  to  300 
miles?  “F.  B.”  deserves  .great,  credit  and  thanks  for 
bringing  out  the  fact  in  this  great  question  so  plainly 
and  forcefully.  ;  .  p.  w.  c. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  GOOD  CROP  OF  POTATOES. 

Crimson  clover  in  corn  stubble  was  plowed,  and 
every  third  furrow  had  cut  potatoes  pressed  four 
inches  below  the  upturned  surface  of  the  furrow  about 
14  inches  apart.  When  finished  the  field  was  leveled 
with  a  smoothing  harrow,  and  left  until  the  potatoes 
sprouted,  here  and  there  coming  to  the  surface,  when 
the  smoothing  harrow,  with  teeth  slanting  back,  or  a 
weeder  is  used  for  loosening  the  soil  and  destroying 
any  weeds  then  sprouting.  After  this  operation,  with 
a  grain  drill  800  pounds  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  is 
drilled  in  with  the  points  raised  so  as  not  to  break 
many  sprouts;  after  this  the  weeder  is  used  until  re¬ 
placed  by  the  cultivator  between  the  rows,  and  the 
rows  slightly  hilled.  We  have  used  rye  in  the  same 
way  with  good  results,  turning  the  rye  when  begin¬ 
ning  to  head.  Careful  work  and  ground  free  from 
stone  is  necessary  to  turn  heavy  rye  down  on  the 
rows.  The  reason  for  deferring  the  application  of 
fertilizer  until  the  sprouts  appear  is  because  the 
soluble  nitrogen  is  no  doubt  largely  wasted  during 
rains  between  the  time  of  planting  and  the  forming 
of  roots  to  utilize  the  available  plant  food  contained 
in  4-6-10  compound.  After  planting,  usually  a  period 
of  three  weeks  or  longer  intervenes  before  roots  are 
formed  that  are  able  to  assimilate  the  required  food ; 
while  the  seed  supplies  what  food  is  actually  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  plants  at  this  particular  time  in  order  to 
Start  growth  properly. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  h.  stout. 


VALUE  OF  LIME. — When  Prof.  H.  J. 
Wheeler,  of  Rhode  Island,  some  years  ago 
began  a  systematic  study  of  the  need  of 
lime  on  most  soils  no  one  would  have  pre¬ 
dicted  the  outcome.  Pie  demonstrated  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  many  of  our  farm  lands 
are  sour.  This  was  especially  true  of  soils 
in  the  East  which  had  been  long  under 
cultivation.  This  explained  why  many  a 
good  farm  well  fertilized  and  cared  for  did 
not  respond  to  fertilizers  as  it  should. 
Cases  of  so-called  “clover  sickness”  revealed 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  use  of  lime  and  the  behavior  of 
certain  farm  crops.  The  patient  work  of 
Prof.  Wheeler  in  determining  the  effect  of 
lime  upon  various  crops  has  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  great  results.  Many  of  us  can  re¬ 
member  when  a  reference  to  the  use  of 
lime  would  be  turned  off  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  would  enrich  the  father  but 
make  the  son  poor.  There  are  now  a  good 
many  fathers  who  realize  that  the  son  will 
have  a  poor  farm  at  least  if  they  do  not 
use  lime.  People  now  understand  that  lime 
is  the  foundation  of  Alfalfa  culture.  As 
the  cultivation  of  that  plant  spreads  forms  of 
lime  long  neglected  are  again  coming  into 
use.  We  hear  of  a  body  of  Wisconsin  farm¬ 
ers  who  think  of  buying  the  machinery  to 
crush  limestone  and  also  grind  a  deposit 
found  within  hills.  Men  are  digging  into 
marl  beds  and  spreading  the  marl  on  the 
Alfalfa  and  clover.  This  is  like  going  back 
40  years,  when  marl  was  used  in  place  of 
commercial  fertilizer.  At  the  regular  lime¬ 
kilns  the  trade  in  agricultural  lime  has  reached 
immense  proportions.  It  is  a  good  thing,  be¬ 
cause  this  lime  is  mostly  used  on  clover, 
Alfalfa  or  other  crops  which  take  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  Thus  it  puts  the  soil  in  more 
productive  condition,  and  indirectly  adds  plant 
food.  We  have  long  believed  that  on  most 
of  our  old  farms  lime  is  as  essential  as  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  danger  is  that 
some  farmers  will  conclude  from  first  results  that 
lime  will  take  the  place  of  the  other  three  elements. 
It  will  not  do  so.  If  you  have  any  such  belief  we 
advise  you  to  forget  it  at  once.  A  careful  study 
of  the  elements  needed  will  tell  you  why  we  give 
this  advice.  _ 

There  are  2.81  r>  members  in  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural 
Society — the  largest,  we  believe  in  the  country. 


MACOMBER  SEEDLING  GRAPE.  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  4. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  8. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Floats  as  an  Absorbent. 

A.  M.  S.,  Simsbury,  Conn. — We  would 
like  to  use  an  absorbent  in  our  stables 
which  would  fix  the  ammonia  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  value  of  the  manure. 
Would  you  advise  using  floats  at  $8.50  per 
ton  at  our  station,  or  basic  slag? 

Ans. — We  should  try  the“floats”  as 
an  absorbent  and  as  explained  on  page 
070.  The  basic  slag  will  not  be  suit¬ 
able  for  this  purpose.  It  contains 
lime,  which  will  cause  a  loss  of  am¬ 
monia  if  mixed  with  the  manure.  The 
slag  is  useful  to  apply  directly  to  the 
soil,  but  not  to  use  as  an  absorbent. 
We  are  getting  new  testimony  to  the 
value  of  floats  in  the  manure. 

Ashes  on  Strawberries. 

L.  A.  R.,  Pioneer ,  O. — I  have  about  two 
acres  of  strawberry  plants  covered  with 
marsh  hay.  Will  it  pay  to  scatter  ashes 
on  top  of  the  hay,  and  how  much  on  clay 
soil?  I  can  get  plenty  of  ashes  from  a 
stave  mill  three  miles  away. 

Ans. — With  us  it  would  depend  on 
the  condition  of  the  soil.  Strawberries 
do  best  on  an  acid  soil.  The  lime  in 
wood  ashes  sweetens  the  soil  and  for 
this  reason  ashes  will  often  not  give 
the  results  on  strawberries  that  we 
should  expect.  On  our  own  soil  we 
would  not  put  the  ashes  on  the  mulch 
but  broadcast  them  on  the  clover  and 
grain — at  least  one  ton  to  the  acre. 

Sowing  Oats  and  Peas. 

F.  M.  R.,  Jefferson,  0. — When  peas  and 
oats  are  raised  together,  how  deep  should 
the  peas  be  drilled  and  how  much  sooner 
than  the  oats?  What  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre  should  be  used? 

Ans. — The  peas  should  not  be  sowed 
sooner  than  the  oats.  In  fact  the  peas 
ripen  first,  and  this  is  the  one  objec¬ 
tion  to  sowing  them  together.  Last 
year  I  sowed  two  bushels  of  oats  and 
one  of  peas,  but  I  shall  sow  but  \l/i 
of  oats  next  year,  and  I  shall  also  try 
some  of  the  marrowfat  peas  instead 
of  Canada  peas.  I  drill  them  the  usual 
depth  which  I  do  oats,  and  I  would  not 
advise  sowing  the  oats  first,  for  it 
would  make  extra  work  and  I  should 
be  afraid  that  the  oats  would  be  in¬ 
jured  if  the  ground  was  re-drilled  after 
the  oats  had  sprouted.  Who  has  tried 
the  marrowfat  peas?  j.  grant  morse. 

Fertilizers  For  Old  Meadows. 

J.  G.  M„  Neic  York. — What  chemicals  or 
chemical  fertilizers  shall  I  buy  for  the 
hill  farm  ?  You  see  I  am  mowing  this  farm 
and  selling  off  the  hay.  Now  I  must  plow 
a  lot  of  the  old  meadow,  and  propose  to 
sow  oats  and  peas,  and  later  buckwheat. 
Will  it  pay  me  best  to  buy  North  Caro¬ 
lina  rock  and  add  some  sort  of  potash  or 
would  I  better  buy  a  mixed  fertilizer? 

Ans. — These  old  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  have  been  steadily  losing  potash, 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
grass  crops  taken  from  them.  There 
is  some  clover  left,  and  in  the  stubble 
and  roots  will  be  found  considerable 
quantities  of  nitrogen.  This  nitrogen, 
however,  is  usually  not  available  until 
the  sod  has  been  well  broken  up  and 
decayed.  This  sod  will  not  provide  ni¬ 
trates,  or  the  soluble  form  of  nitrogen, 
until  it  has  been  well  rotted.  This 
will  not  usually  occur  until  July  or 
later.  If  you  want  a  good  crop  of 
oats  or  oats  and  peas  on  such  land 
the  surest  plan  is  to  use  nitrate  of 
soda  at  the  time  of  seeding.  The  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen  in  the  sod  will  be  in 
condition  to  feed  the  buckwheat  crop 
later.  You  can  use  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  by  weight  of  acid  phosphate  and 
one  part  muriate  of  potash  to  supply 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In 
addition  125  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre  with  the  oats  and  peas  will 
give  them  a  quick  start.  The  buck¬ 
wheat  will  make  a  fair  crop. following 
without  more  fertilizer. 

Do  not  buy  a  low-grade  fertilizer 
—that  is,  one  with  one  or  1V2  per 


cent  of  nitrogen,  unless  you  are  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  nitrogen  in  it  is  all  ni¬ 
trates  or  soluble.  The  average  low 
grade  fertilizer  seems  to  be  a  mixture 
of  acid  phosphate,  muriate  and  coarse 
tankage  or  dried  swamp  muck.  When 
you  use  such  nitrogen  on  your  oat  crop 
you  are  little  better  off  for  it,  since 
the  nitrogen  in  the  old  sod  is  nearly 
as  available  as  that  in  the  fertilizer. 
There  is  more  humbug  and  loss  in 
buying  “organic  nitrogen”  in  mixed 
fertilizers  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  business.  Every  farmer  who  plows 
up  a  sod  has  a  soil  well  supplied 
with  organic  nitrogen.  He  has  little 
need  to  buy  any  more,  but  what  he 
does  need  is  soluble  nitrogen.  You 
can  seldom  or  never  obtain  that  in 
low  grade  mixtures.  Unless  a  farmer 
is  prepared  to  use  high  grade  goods  or 
knows  that  he  is  buying  soluble  nitrogen 
he  will  do  better  to  use  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  chances  are  that  most  of  these  old 
soils  are  sour.  We  would  try  them 
with  the  litmus  paper.  Very  likely  a 
good  coat  of  lime  will  get  one  or  two 
good  crops  out  of  them  without  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  leave  them  in  much  better 
shape  to  be  fertilized. 

KILLING  TREES. 

Carolina  poplars,  mulberries,  locusts  and 
willows  are  about  the  hardest  trees  to  get 
rid  of.  They  can  be  killed,  however,  if 
taken  at  the  right  time.  A  sharp  ax  and 
a  bucket  of  salt  are  all  that  are  needed. 
Girdle  the  trees  with  a  trough-like  band 
an  inch  or  over  into  the  sap  wood,  and 
pack  it  full  of  salt  all  the  way  around. 
In  a  few  days  the  leaves  will  have  wilted 
and  the  roots  will  have  been  like  affected. 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  zodiac  in  which  to 
do  this  work.  In  this  latitude  August  is 
the  month,  for  by  that  time  the  leaves  will 
have  been  matured  and  the  weather  is  hot 
and  dry.  Peeling  trees  to  kill  them  is  a 
waste  of  time.  It  is  true  that  peeling  does 
sometimes  kill  trees,  but  the  result  is  more 
from  the  effect  of  the  cutting  through  the 
sap  wood  while  peeling  than  from  the  peel¬ 
ing  itself.  If  the  tree  is  peeled  while  sap 
is  flowing  the  sap  will  coal  over  the  sur¬ 
face  and  the  circulation  will  continue.  If 
peeled  when  the  sap  has  ceased  to  circulate 
the  tree  will  not  die.  I  have  known  trees 
to  die  within  three  days  after  they  had 
been  treated  as  above.  The  salt  paralyzes 
the  circulation  and  the  hot  sun  does  the 
rest.  e.  d.  h. 

Itowlesburg,  W.  Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  $2.00  for  1000  plants;  40  varieties  finest 
Tennessee  grown.  Free  catalog.  JOHN  LlGHT- 
rooT,  Dept.  36,  E.  Chattanooga,  Teun. 


The  Celebrated  “FENDALL”  STRAWBERRY 

Finest  Berry  in  the  World.  Half  million 
plants  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  and  price  list,  and  see  what 
leading  Horticulturists  say  of  it.  Address 

OHAS.  E.  FENDALL  &  SON,  Towson,  Md. 


POTATOES — Bliss,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Hebron,  Giant,  Hustler. 
Longfellow, Ohio, Wonder, 86  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers, N.Y. 


ALFALFA  mass  seeds 

■  ■■■■■  ■  ■  Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest 

vitality.  09  per  cent  pure.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  23 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.,  Box  123  MECUANICSBCUG,  OHIO 


QTUn  for  our  special  prices  of  Farm  Seeds, 
OEIVlf  Oats,  Corns  and  Potatoes.  Fine  Stock. 

SMITH  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Trees. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  selec¬ 
tion  and  order  your  Fruit  Trees — while 
the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock  to  select 
from,  and  while  you  have  time  to  attend 
to  it.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have 
a  large  stock  of  the  best  quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  They  deal  direct  with  the 
farmers.  Write  them  for  Price-List. 


Test  My  Seed  Corn 


This  year  I  grew  10,000  bushels  of  corn.  , 
For  years  I  have  been  selecting  for  a  more 

groliflc  crop— for  full  sized,  perfect  ears.  I 
ept  at  it  until  I  succeeded.  That’s  why  1 1 

frewthis  year’s  big  crop.  It  is  the 
nest  type  of  corn  I  ever  saw  and 
I  have  selected  the  best  of  it  for  ] 
seed.  I  guarantee  it.  I  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money  if  you  do  not  find 
It  satisfactory.  Send  us  your  or- 
f  ders  now— before  it  is  all  sold.  An  1 
order  means  a  full  corn  crib  for  | 
you  next  fall. 

My  new  oats  and  seed  potatoes 
are  the  same  high  grade.  Cata-  I 
logue  free.  It  you  are  inter- 
ested  in  fruit,  I  will  send  you  a  | 
[nice  plant— free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF, 

Dept.  O  •  New  Carlisle,  Ohio.  I 


UTAWAY  TOOLS 

FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROP 

,  ®  ™  “Cutaway”Tools.l20  sizes  and  styles, 
USE.  are  tho  results  of  Geo.  M.  Clark’s  20 
FOR  years’  experience  with  grass-growing  I 
nu(  and  hay  tool  making.  Free  Booklet! 

.  ctOWi  tells  how  to  make  hay  pay  §50  a  year I 
]  per  acre.  Write  today.  CUTAWAY  | 
HARROW  CO.,KS!)MninSt..niesanum,Ct. 

ItoaHBnaa 


.Taminry  2, 


Through  two  generations  our  trees  and  plants  have  stood 
rigorous  quality  tests  and  the  constant  increase  in  demand 
for  our  stock  is  the  I  >est  of  proof  that  it  has  been  found  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way  and  in  every  section. 

WE’RE  BIG  AND  PROUD  OF  IT 

Because  we’ve  grown  as  the  demand  for  our  stuff  in¬ 
creased.  Our  1909  Catalogue  is  a  fine  lxx>k,  with  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations ,  some  in  color,  and  practical 
descriptions.  We  specialize  on  Strawtierries  and  Peaches, 
but  have  a  full  line  of  other  fruits  and  Ornamentals.  See  our 
book  before  you  order — it's  yours  if  you  ask  for  it- 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

Box  421  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


If  you  arc  In  want  of  anything  for 

ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN,  PARK, 
STREET,  GARDEN  OR  GREENHOUSE 

why  not  patronize  the  old. 
reliable,  up-to-date  8.  A 
H.  Co.,  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct 
with  planters  for  over  half 
a  century?  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Hoses,  Vines,  mail  size 
Shrubs  and  Trees  post¬ 
paid.  Safe  arrival  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Im¬ 
mense  stock  of  SUPKKll 
CANNAS,  the  queen  of 
bedding  plants.  Catalog 
No.  1,  112  pages,  FR10E  to 
buyers  of  l  'rui  t  and  Orn  n- 
mental  Trees.  No.  2,  168 
pages,  to  buyers  of  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Roses,  Ferns, 
Balms  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  general.  Try  us.  We  will  give  you  a  square 
deal.  66  years.  44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  183*  PAINE5VILLE,  OHIO 


Ferry’s  are  best  because  every  year 
the  retailer  gets  a  new  supply,  freshly 
tested  and  put  up.  You  run  no  risk  of 
poorly  kept  orremnant  stocks.  We  take 
the  pains ;  you  get  the  results.  Buy  of  tho 
best  equipped  and  most  expert  seed  grow¬ 
ers  in  America.  It  is  to  onr  advantage  to 
satisfy  yon.  We  will.  For  sale  every¬ 
where.  Our  1909  Seed  Annual  free. 
Write  to 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


'  ^  have 

a  com- 
ileto  fine 
of  Vegetable, 
ower  and 
Farm  Seeds.  Our 
large  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  free. 

German  Nurseries 
Boxl87  Beatrice,  Neb. 


I  lings  $1.00  per  ^ 

1 1,000 up  We  ^ 

I  pay  the 
|  freigh 


TREES 

I  Two  Hundred  Thousand. 


DEAGH 

Lusty,  healthy,  mountain  -  grown  trees— 
June  Buds  and  Two-Year-Olds.  Elberta 
and  leading  commercial  varieties. 
WRITE  For  Bargain  Prices. 

CHATTANOOCA  NURSERIES, 

62  Mission  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


450,000 


TREES 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Frnlts  «ie.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS KOKSCIl,  Box  E,  Kredonia,  N.  Y. 

orrnp  that  do  not  disappoint 

JV  ■*  J8  I  I Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
lUf  L,  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 

money  on  every  purchase.  Ourcat- 
alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  pricis  on 
Best  varieties,  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds, Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  A\  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Catalogue  Ready  January  1st. 

One  customer  writes  : — 

“For  32  Years  Your  Seeds 
Have  Been  Unfailingly  Good.” 

Send  for  our  108th  successive  annual 
catalogue;  examine  our  prices,  keep¬ 
ing  above  in  mind,  and  then  decide 
whether  it  would  be  to  your  advant¬ 
age  to  place  your  order  with  us. 
Catalogue  contains  invaluable  cultural 
directions. 

IF  THEY  SUIT  OTHERS 
WHY  NOT  YOU? 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

Dept.  Y, 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 

107  Yciirn  In  Business  I ■>  New  York  City. 


ISBELL’S 

BELL  BRAND 
CLOVER 

and  other  Farm  Seeds  are  of 
the  highest  quality.  We  are  in  the  great¬ 
est  producing  section  in  the  World  and 
can  quote 

HIGHEST  QUALITIES  AT  RIGHT  PRICES. 

State  what  you  want  to  buy  and  ask  for 
samples  and  prices. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  <fc  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
Box  21,  Jackson,  Mich. 


GREGORYS 


If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  a  growing  crop, 
f  plant  Gregory’s  Reeds.  Always  sold  under 
three  warrants.  For  overllftyyearsthey  have 
been  the  standard  for  purity  and  reliability. 

Gregory’s  Seed  Book— FREE 

to  everyone  who  writes  for  a  copy.  It  is 
full  of  practical  instruction.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  books  for 
farmers  and  gardeners  ever 
given  away. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  S  Son 

_ _  Narblehoad,  Masi. 

- 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor 
Vitee  Hedging’. 

Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Tkees  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable, money-making 
varieties,  only  SI. 60  and  $1.75  per  1000.  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free.  S.  A.  V1RD1N,  Hartley.  Delaware. 

qpHE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
1  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre,  Send  for  CHART. 

K KVITT’S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia,  N.  .1. 


e a ches 


CHERRIES,  PEARS,  PLUMS  AND 
OTHER  FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

of  all  the  desirable  varieties.  We  have  grown  a  large  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers, 
old  and  new  for  Spring,  1909,  delivery.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  you  to  place  your  order  early . 
SEND  E  O  K  CATALOGUE. 

BAPUXTES  BROS,  KTTJH.SER.Y,  Box 8, Yalesville,  Conn, 


"STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.” 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  list  of  varieties,  with  prices. 

Also  INSTRUCTIONS  for  planting  and  culture  of 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  OTHER] SMALL  FRUITS. 

Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  send  their  address. 

C.  E.  YYHTTTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


TREES 


Samples  of 

Green’s  Prices: 


25  GENT  OFFER. 


One  Crawford  Peach  tree,  1  best  New  Diploma  Currant, 
1  Niagara  White  Grape,  1  Live  Forever  hardy  Rose¬ 
bush,  all  delivered  at  your  home,  by  mail,  for  25  cents. 


ODrrillC  nni  I  an  ftrrCD  Fourteen  trees  for  $1.00,  as  follows: 
UHttN  d  UULLAIt  Un  til,  8  Plum  trees,  2  Burbank,  2  Lombard, 
2  Thanksgiving  and  2  Abundance;  1  Bartlett  Pear,  2  Elberta  Peach,  1  Rich¬ 
mond  and  1  Montmorency  hardy  Cherry  trees,  2  Live  Forever  Rosebushes. 
Express  Collect.  All  for  SI. 00.  Trees  about  4  to  5  feet  high,  2  years  old. 


BIG  OFF FR.  Fifty  Plum  trees,  your  choice,  about  4  to,  5 


Send  to-day  for  our  72-pnge  Fit  FIT  CATALOG,  137  fruit  pictures, 
etc.,  and  a  copy  of  IJ1G  FRUIT  MAGAZINE,  all  a  gift  to  you.  Estab¬ 
lished  30  years.  Capital,  $100,000. 

BOOK  WORTH  A  DOLLAR  FOR  10  CENTS.  Send  10  cents  for 
postage  and  mailing  Green’s  Book  on  Fruit  Growing. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  Box  40,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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DEPTH  OF  PLOWING. 

J.  A.,  Andover,  N.  J. — Is  six  inches  deep 
enough  to  plow  for  corn  and  potatoes?  I 
think  eight  would  be  in  time  of  a  drought. 
I  always  try  to  plow  eight  or  nine  inches 
for  potatoes.  For  potatoes  and  corn  on 
new  land  or  any  upland  which  would  be 
the  better,  level  cultivation  or  hilled  up? 

Ans. — With  us  it  depends  on  the 
depth  of  the  soil.  We  would  not  care 
to  turn  up  too  much  of  the  subsoil. 
For  potatoes  we  like  to  plow  deep  and 
put  the  plow  down  eight  inches  or 
more  if  possible.  For  corn  the  deep 
plowing  is  not  so  necessary.  We  have 
seen  good  corn  crops  grown  after 
disking  the  soil  four  inches  deep  and 
fitting  it  thoroughly.  Level  culture  or 
slight  hilling  at  the  last  cultivation  gives 
us  best  results  in  the  average  season. 
In  a  very  wet  season  or  on  very  wet 
soil  hills  keep  the  soil  dry  and  to 
that  extent  will  help  the  crops. 

A  COLORADO  DUGOUT. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  5  shows  a  form 
of  storage  used  in  Colorado  for  stor¬ 
ing  potatoes  or  roots.  It  is  a  dugout 
scraped  out  like  a  large  ditch  and  then 
finished  up  like  a  cellar  and  roofed 
over.  Ventilators  are  put  in  to  give  air. 
The  picture  shows  the  outer  construc¬ 
tion  well.  These  dugouts  are  made 


present  level  of  water  in  the  well  the 
siphon  could  be  made  to  work.  We 
would  not  recommend  attempting  the 
siphon  principle  alone  with  an  effective 
fall  of  less  than  two  feet.  If  perma¬ 
nent  water  is  found  so  near  the  place 
where  it  is  desired  for  use  and  above 
the  level  required  we  should  be  tempted 
if  rock  does  not  prevent,  to  see  if  a 
flowing  well  may  not  be  secured  by 
putting  down  a  drive  well  at  the  de¬ 
sired  point. 

If  this  is  out  of  the  question  a  well 
or  reservoir,  cemented  if  desired,  may 
be  provided  and  the  well  above  made  to 
siphon  into  this  at  times  when  there  is 
sufficient  head,  and  when  not  then  the 
water  may  be  drawn  with  an  ordinary 
suction  pump.  The  lower  end  of  the 
siphon  arm  would  connect  with  the 
suction  pipe  below  the  cylinder  and  the 
bottom  of  the  pump  well  or  cemented 
reservoir  would  be  below  the  level  of 
low  water  in  the  supply  well.  With 
this  arrangement  water  could  always 
be  pumped  and  the  siphon  started  from 
the  supply  well  at  any  time.  Besides, 
if  the  top  of  the  reservoir  is  low 
enough  to  permit  overflow  the  siphon 
may  operate  whenever  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  head  to  cause  flow.  It  would 
not  be  well  to  use  a  pipe  less  than 


large  enough  so  that  a  team  can  be 
driven  through  them,  and  wagons  are 
unloaded  into  bins  arranged  at  each 
side  of  the  driveway.  The  doors  at 
each  end  are  closed  during  cold 
weather.  In  the  dry  climate  of  Col¬ 
orado  these  dugouts  are  very  service¬ 
able.  If  need  be  they  can  be  warmed 
in  the  coldest  weather.  Few  of  our 
eastern  people  realize  how  potato 
growing  has  been  developed  in  North¬ 
ern  Colorado. _ 

SIPHONING  WATER  FROM  WELL. 

W.  F.  K.  ( No  Address). — A  well  12  feet 
deep  is  located  on  a  slope  of  ground  which 
has  a  fall  of  eight  feet  from  top  of  well 
150  feet  distant.  Can  I  put  a  pipe  into 
well  and  siphon  the  water  out  by  putting 
a  valve  at  the  lower  end  of  pipe,  and  clos¬ 
ing  valve  just  enough  to  equal  the  flow  of 
water  into  the  well,  starting  the  water 
the  first  time  with  a  pump?  IIow  much 
lower  must  the  outlet  be  than  the  well? 
What  size  of  pipe  do  I  require  in  the  well, 
and  should  the  pipe  be  larger  at  the  other 
end,  or  would  one-half  inch  do  entirely? 
The  well  now,  this  dry  time,  has  four  feet 
of  water.  At  times  it  is  full. 

Ans. — If  there  is  but  eight  feet  of 
fall  between  the  top  of  the  ground  at 
the  well  and  the  top  of  the  ground  at 
the  distance  named,  and  if  the  water  in 
the  well  never  falls  below  eipFt  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  ground  there  would 
be  left  no  fall  to  produce  flow,  even  if 
the  water  was  taken  out  at  the  level 
of  the  ground,  so  that  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  your  correspondent  gives  there 
seems  little  opportunity  of  using  a 
siphon,  for  it  is  highly  probable  that  if 
water  were  drawn  continuously  from 
the  well  by  means  of  a  siphon  the  level 
of  the  water  would  fall  below  the 
level  at  which  it  now  stands.  If  it  is 
possible  to  place  the  lower  end  of  the 
siphon  three  or  four  feet  below  the 


three-quarters  of  an  inch  for  the  siphon. 
If  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
siphon  alone  may  be  used  then  it  is 
permissible  to  provides  a  stopcock  to 
reduce  the  flow  or  shut  it  off  entirely. 
It  may  often  happen  where  the  lift  of 
the  siphon  is  high  and  the  fall  small 
so  that  the  flow  is  very  slow  that  its 
action  will  be  broken  by  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  air  at  the  berftl  escaping  from 
the  water  itself.  But  where  the  flow  is 
strong  this  air  will  usually  be  dragged 
on  and  the  action  maintained. 

F.  H.  KING. 


This  feature  is 
one  of  many 
which  account 
for  the  superiority 
of  the 

Stevens 


Send  for  Stevens  Catalog 
and  read  full  particulars — 
see  how  superior 
Stevens  firearms 
are  in  every  way; 

Shotguns,  Rifles, 

Pistols. 


Catalog  Bent 

for  Co 
Fog  tags 


.BARREL 
'and  LUG 

COMPRESSED  and  FORGED 
IN  ONE  OPERATION 

Gives  a  breech  of  un- 
equaled  strength 
Dan  Beard’s  '‘Guns  and  Gunning”— All 

about  hunting  and  shooting,  about  game,  the 
care  of  a  gun,  etc.,  sent  prepaid,  paper  cover, 
20c,  or  cloth  cover,  30c. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’tsell  Stever.sarms,  we’ll 
supply  you  direct  on  receipt  of  catalog  price. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  CO. 

200  Grove  Street 
Chicopee  rails,  Mass.,  XT.  S.  A. 


Wedge 


A  Keen  Kutter  Hammer 
can  never  fly  off  the  handle. 

It  is  secured  by  the  won¬ 
derful  Grellner  Everlasting 
Lock  Wedge  which  expands 
the  wood  in  the  head  and 
when  driven  home  is  forever 
locked  in  place. 

This  wedge  is  the  only 
perfect  and  lasting  device  of 
its  kind  and  is  found  only  in 


'"The 

"Recollection 
of  Quality 
Remains  Long 
After  the  Trice 
is  Forgotten.  ” 
— E.  C.  Simmons 

Trademark 

Registered 


l.iJ 


mm 

Quality  Tools 

All  Keen  Kutter  hammers,  axes  and  hatchets 

are  secured  in  this  manner. 

.  .  .  .  • 

The  Keen  Kutter  name  and  trade  mark 
cover  tools  of  ail  kinds  for  home,  shop,  farm 
or  garden,  also  a  full  line  of  pocket-knives, 
scissors  and  shears  and  cutlery. 

The  only  tools  with  all  risk  removed.  Each 
Keen  Kutter  tool  is  guaranteed  to  be  perfect 
or  your  money  will  be  returned.  If  not  at 
your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.), 

St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


|  A  practical  farmer  wanted  bigger  crops 
with  less  labor— and  he  invented  the  Plan¬ 
et  Jr.  It  did  better  work  and  saved  two- 
thirds  his  time.  Now  he  makes  Planet 

Jr.  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes  and  Cultiva-  No.  25. 

tors  for  two  million  farmers  and  garden¬ 
ers.  Planet  Jrs.  do  the  work  of  three 
to  six  men.  Strong  and  substantially 
built.  Made  to  last  and  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder.  Double-Wheel 
v  Hoc,  Cultivator  and  Plow  combines  almost  every  use- 
No.  8.  8>r  ^  ful  hancl-jjarden  tool  in  one  strong,  light,  easy-running,  simply 

adjusted  implement — opens  the  furrow,  sows  the  seed  in  drills 
or  hills  4  to  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls  down  and  marks  out 
the  next  row.  Does  thorough  work  as  a  double  or  single 
wheel  hoe,  cultivator  and  plow. 

Wo.  8  Planet  *Tr.  Horae  Hoe  and  Cultivator  will 
do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any  other  horse  hoe  made. 
Plows  to  or  from  the  row.  A  splendid  furrower,  coverer.  hill- 
er  and  horse  hoe.  Unequalled  as  a  cultivator.  "Write 
to-day  for  our. 56-pasre  free 1 909  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  45  kinds  of  Planet  Jr.  implements. 

S.L.  Allen  &Co.,  Box  1107-Y .  Phila.,Pa. 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad¬ 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
bigger  crops  with  the  Cahoon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Sowers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  save 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops.  It’s  free. 

GOODELL  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


Buy  Hot-Bed  Sash  NOW 

and  Grow  Garden  Stuff  for  Early  Market 


45 -Light  Sash 


3x 6  ft.,  1/6  thick. 
Complete  with  Glass, 


.69 

Dealers’ 
Price,  $3.50 


Use  Gordon-Van  Tine  Hot-Bed  Sash  and  greatly  increase  your  garden  profits.  The 
early  vegetable  market  is  the  cream  of  the  entire  season.  We  will  sell  you  the 
necessary  Hot-Bed  Sash  AT  50  PUR  CUNT  BULOW  LOCAL  DUALUKS’ 
PRICKS.  Use  them  to  extend  your  growing  season  right  straight  through  to  the 
time  when  prices  are  highest.  Use  them  for  wintering  flowers,  by  protecting  the 
seedlings.  Use  them  for  Cold  Frames,  after  plants  are  well  started.  Use  them  to 
keep  the  chickens  warm  during  the  cold  snaps  of  winter,  and  spring  will  find  your 
Hot-Beds.ready  to  force  the  early  vegetables  on  the  market  at  fancy  prices. 

Genuina  Cypress  Sash,  3x6  ft.,  1 1,  Glazed  Complete 
at  Less  than  Dealers  Ask  for  Ordinary  “Open”  Sash 

Gordon-Van  Tino  45-Light  Hot-Bed  Sash  will  enable  you  to  grow  vegetables 
from  January  to  January.  They  are  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  old-style 
sash.  The  overlapping  lights  produce  a  Hot-House  temperature  perfectly. 

The  sash  are  genuine  Louisiana  Cypress.  Glass  put  in  with  puttv  and  points. 
Bars  firmly  secured  to  bottom  rail.  F.ntire  sash  coated  with  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 
Our  price  for  the  sash,  complete  with  glass,  ready  for  immediate  use,  is  less  than 
retail  dealers  ask  for  ordinary  ungluzed  sash.  We  carry  a  tremendous  stock,  and 
ship  to  gardeners  everywhere,  under  a  guarantee  of  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  Save  time  by  ordering  direct  from  this  advertisement! 

Free  Book  on  “Secrets  o!  gardeners’  Success” 


Lists,  illustrates  and  describes  everything  in  gardeners’  supplies.  Tells  how  to 
grow  gardon  crops  for  greatest  profit.  A  complete  handbook— yours  for  the  asking. 

Grand  Millwork  and  Builders'  Catalog  lust 
Out!  Free  to  You!  Write  Today! 

Doors.  Windows,  Moulding,  Roofing,  Insiuo  Finish,  Stuir  and  Porch  Work,  Hard¬ 
wood  Flooring,  Lumber,  etc.  Over  5.000 Bargains!  Buy  all  Building  Materiul  direct 
from  America’s  Greatest  Millwork  Plant  and  s  ave  the  dealers’  outrageous  profitsi 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  1372  Case  St„  Davenport,  low. 
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ANGOUMOIS  GRAIN  MOTH. 


them  to  form  a  box  without  a  bottom. 


II.  T.,  Trevilians,  Va. — Can  you  give  me 
some  information  about  the  fly  or  weevil 
which  appears  in  late  Summer  in  corn, 
the  habits  of  the  insect  and  what  if  any 
preventive? 

Ans. — The  “fly  or  weevil”  infesting 
the  corn  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Angoumois  grain  moth.  About  150 
years  ago  it  was  very  destructive  in  the 
French  Province  of  Angoumois  and  has 
since  been  known  by  this  common  name. 
The  insect  infests  the  kernels  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley  or  corn.  The  adult  is  a 
tiny  moth,  resembling  a  clothes  moth, 
and  has  a  wing  expanse  of  only  about 
one-half  inch.  The  moths  appear  in  the 
field  just  about  the  time  the  kernels  of 
grain  are  maturing,  and  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  sides  of  the  kernels.  From 
these  eggs  hatch  tiny  caterpillars  which 
eat  their  way  inside  the  kernel,  where 
thev  develop  in  three  or  four  weeks 
into  the  moths  again.  This  second  brood 
of  moths  appear  just  about  harvest 
time,  and  lay  eggs  for  another  brood. 
In  warm  latitudes  there  may  be  three 
or  four  broods,  the  last  one  always 
hibernating  as  caterpillars  inside  the 
kernels  of  grain.  If  the  grain  is  stored 
in  warm  places  the  insect  may  continue 
to  breed  in  it  during  the  Winter.  Corn 
is  rarely  attacked  until  it  is  ripe  and 
husked.  When  husked  late  and  stored 
at  once  outdoors  in  cribs  it  is  rarely 
seriously  injured,  but  if  husked  earlier 
and  stored  in  open  bins  indoors  it  may 
become  badly  infested.  The  insect  was 
noted  as  injurious  in  North  Carolina 
nearly  180  years  ago,  and  every  few 
years  it  is  more  or  less  injurious  in 
many  localities,  especially  in  the  South. 

Much  of  the  devastation  wrought  by 
this  insect  can  be  prevented  by  thrash¬ 
ing  or  husking  the  grain  or  corn  as 
soon  after  harvesting  as  possible,  and 
putting  it  at  once  in  bulk  in  tiuht  bins 
or  in  good  sacks  in  a  cool  place.  In¬ 
festation  can  often  be  determined  by 
the  heating  of  the  stored  grain  or  corn. 
When  infestation  is  known  to  occur, 
grain  or  corn  can  be  treated  with  car¬ 
bon  bisulphide*,  which  will  kill  the 
insects  and  not  injure  the  kernels.  The 
grain  must  be  in  tight  bins,  and  the 
liquid  poured  in  shallow  pans  set  on 
top  of  the  grain.  One  should  use 
about  one  pound  of  the  liquid  for  each 
250  cubic  feet  of  space.  The  fumes  of 
this  liquid  are  heavier  than  air,  and 
sink  down  through  the  grain;  they  are 
also  explosive  and  no  lights  should  be 
brought  near.  After  treating  the  grain 
the  bin  should  be  closed  as  tightly  as 
possible  and  kept  so  for  two  or  three 
days.  If  all  the  grain  or  corn  could 
be  treated  in  this  way  as  soon  as  it  is 
put  in  storage  it  would  oftentimes  pre¬ 
vent  infestation  by  this  pest.  I  think 
the  correspondent  encourages  this  pest 
by  holding  over  some  of  his  corn  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  This  gives  the 
insect  a  chance  to  breed  continuously 
in  the  stored  grain,  and  thus  to  furnish 
a  crop  of  the  moths  to  infest  the  new 
grain  as  soon  as  it  is  put  in  storage. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


Making  Stone  Drains. 

F.  K.  M.,  West  Peabody,  Mass. — I  wish  to 
ask  about  draining  a  field  of  five  acres  of 
black  soil  with  clay  subsoil.  The  field  slopes 
to  a  meadow.  The  stones  I  want  to  use 
vary  in  size  from  the  size  of  a  stove  to 
two  inches  in  diameter.  I  suppose  the 
large  ones  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  and  smaller  ones  on  top.  How 
wide  and  deep  should  the  ditches  he  made? 
Ought  the  larger  stones  to  he  broken  in 
pieces  before  filling  the  ditch? 

Ans. — The  first  principle  in  making 
a  stone  drain  is  to  leave  an  open  pas¬ 
sage  or  “throat”  at  the  bottom.  If 
the  stones  are  thrown  in  without  order 
the  drain  will  run  for  awhile,  but  after 
awhile  the  sand  will  sift  in  and  clog. 
The  “throat”  at  the  bottom  acts  much 
like  the  opening  in  tile.  Our  plan  is 
to  select  the  flattest  stones  and  put 
them  at  each  side  of  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  with  flat  stones  across.  This  is 
on  the  principle  of  putting  two  boards 
up  edgewise  with  another  board  across 


Of  course  the  ditch  must  be  dug  be¬ 
low  frost  and  have  an  even  grade  so 
water  will  run  freely.  We  put  the 
smaller  stones  right  above  this  throat 
though  no  particular  effort  is  made  to 
separate  them  by  sizes.  We  would  put 
the  big  stones  anywhere  that  gets  them 
below  the  point  of  the  plow.  Do  not 
try  to  break  the  big  ones.  It  will  be 
labor  thrown  away.  Simply  get  them 
under  ground  where  the  plow  will  not 
strike  them. 


Genuine 

Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

( Basic  Slag  Phosphate ) 

WAR  N  I N  G 


Clover  and  Turnips  in  Com  Again. 

8.  G.,  Annapolis ,  Md. — I,  like  G.  W.  McC. 
(page  912),  took  your  advice  and  sowed 
Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  In 
my  corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  and  the 
result  was  very  different  from  his ;  in  fact, 
there  were  no  results  at  all  as  far  as  the 
lurnips  were  concerned.  They  and  the 
clover  came  up  all  right.  The  clover  was 
a  success,  but  the  turnips  made  no  growth 
at  all.  They  tarried  a  while,  hut  little  by 
little  died  down,  and  at  the  present  writ¬ 
ing  none  is  to  he  seen  except  around  the 
edges  where  they  got  the  sun.  This  is  not 
my  first  attempt  at  growing  turnips  in  the 
cornfield.  Some  years  ago  1  concluded  to 
grow  my  turnips  in  this  way  for  the  family 
cow  and  chickens,  instead  of  a  specially 
prepared  plot.  The  result  was  a  complete 
failure.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  land, 
because  there  is  no  better  land  in  the  State. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  was  the  dense  shade  of  the  corn.  In 
this  neighborhood,  and,  I  believe,  gener¬ 
ally  in  this  State,  corn  is  grown  in  checks 
four  feet  each  way,  and  two  stalks  in  a 
hill.  Where  the  land  is  good  the  stalks 
will  grow  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  the  land 
will  be  pretty  generally  shaded;  and  after 
my  two  experiments,  I  am  convinced  that 
turnips  will  not  grow  in  the  shade,  at  least 
not  in  this  neighborhood.  I  would  like  to 
hear  how  the  Hope  Farm  man  and  G.  W. 
McC.  do  it.  I  should  like  also  to  advise  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  not  to  try  Alfalfa 
in  the  cornfield,  as  I  did  last  year,  which 
year  was  an  ideal  one  for  legumes.  The 
Alfalfa  came  up  and  started  off  well,  but 
finally  sickened  and  died  out,  because  of 
the  shade,  I  presume. 

Ans. — There  has  been  quite  a  general 
failure  of  turnips  this  year.  Our  own 
crop  was  very  poor  as  compared  with 
last  year.  We  concluded  that  dry 
weather  was  responsible  for  the  trouble. 
The  Crimson  clover  proved  a  better 
drought-resisting  plant  than  the  turnips. 
In  former  years,  when  there  was  more 
rain,  the  turnips  did  well  in  the  shade 
of  the  corn.  This  season  we  used  some 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  seed  mixed  with  the 
clover  and  turnips.  This  rape  has  made 
a  better  growth  than  the  turnips,  and 
we  shall  use  more  of  it.  We  conclude 
that  it  was  the  dry  weather  in  August 
and  September  which  made  the  turnips 
“fade  away.”  It  is  evident  that  the 
clover  will  live  in  very  dry  soil,  and 
begin  rapid  growth  when  late  rains 
come.  If  the  turnips  failed  several  sea¬ 
sons  in  succession  we  should  drop  them 
and  try  rape.  The  turnips  are  very 
useful — not  so  much  for  the  plant  food 
they  contain  as  for  the  way  they  dig 
into  the  soil.  We  have  never  advised 
sowing  Alfalfa  in  the  corn. 


Burpee's 

The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalogue  For  1909 ! 

The  “  Silent  Salesman”  of  the  World’s  Largest 
Mail  Order  Seed  Trade  is  a  New  liOOK  of  174 
pages.  It  describes  Rare  Novelities  which  can 
not  be-  had  elsewhere  and  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  grown, — as 
proved  at  our  famous  Fordhook  Farms,— the 
largest  and  most  complete  Trial  Grounds  in 
America.  Handsomely  bound  in  covers  litho¬ 
graphed  in  nine  colors  it  shows,  with  the  beautiful 
colored  plates  (also  in  nine  colors)  Seven  Choice 
Novelities  in  Vegetables,  Three  Suberb  "Spencer” 
Sweet  Peas  and  the  most  beautiful  New  Giant- 
flowered  Pansies,— all  accurately  painted  from 
nature.  With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  pho¬ 
tographs  and  carefully  written  descriptions  it  is  A 
Safe  Guide  to  success  in  the  garden  and  should 
be  consulted  by  every  one  who  plants  either  for 
pleasure  or  profit.  While  too  costly  a  book  to  send 
unsolicited  (except  to  our  regular  customers),  we 
are  pleased  to  mail  it  FREE  to  every  one  who 
has  a  garden  and  can  appreciate  Quality  in 
Seeps.  Shall  we  mail  You  a  copy?  If  so,  kindly 
name  this  paper  and  write  TO-I>AY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Building,  PHILADELPLIA,  U.S.A. 


As  several  low  grade  raw  phosphates  are  now 
being  offered  under  various  names,  our  friends  and 
customers  are  herewith  warned  against  accepting  them 
under  the  supposition  that  they  are  similar  to 

Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(  Basic  Slag  Phosphate ) 

or  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  it  in  agricultural  value. 


We  are  advised  that  some  of  these  materials  are  of  too  low 
grade  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  superphosphates  or  fertilizers, 
and  were  formerly  used  as  a  “  filler  ”  or  “  make  weight  ”  by  some 
fertilizer  manufacturers. 

Those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  expense  of  freighting  and  handling 
materials  that  are  practically  inert  should  insist  on  having 

GENUINE  IMPORTED  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

(Basic  Slag  Phosphate) 

Griiaranteea. 

Total  Phosphoric  Acid . 17  to  194 

♦Available  Phosphoric  Acid . 15  to  17s 

Lime . 35  to  504 

*(  By  Wagner’s  Method.) 

Our  Booklet,  “A  Remarkable  Fertilizer,  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  and  Its 
Uses,”  is  sent  Free  on  request  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY, 

Special  Importers  of  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  &  PERUVIAN  BRANDS. 

24  STONE  STREET,  ....  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ohnDeere 


T< . 

Draft  PI  ows 

I  Standard  For  Two  Generations 

■TRADE  MARK 

TOHN  DEERE  invented  the  steel  plow. 

**  His  plows  have  been  the  world’s  stand* 
trd  for  seventy  years. 

It  takes  the  largest  steel-plow  factory 
in  the  world  to  build  enough  of  these  high- 
grade  plows  to  supply  the  demand. 

A  Plow  for  You 

No  matter  where  you  may  live,  or  what 
crops  you  grow,  there  is  a  John  Deere 
plow  made  specially  for  your  kind  of 
work.  1000  different  styles  and  shapes. 

Buy  a  John  Deere  and  get  the  highest 
quality  put  in  a  plow.  By  actual  tests  the 
lightest  draft  plows  made.  Finest  finish, 
longest  life. 

Write  lor  Free  Booklet  No.  29. 

Beautifully  illustrated.  Shows  photos  of  plowing 
scenes  from  all  countries.  Lots  of  valuable  infor* 
mation.  Give  No.  of  booklet  and  mention  this  paper. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 


HURST  SPRAYER 

t|_  on  FREE  TRIAL 


ees. 


0  No  money  in  advance— pay  us  out 
of  extra  profits.  Sprays  anything;— tn 

potatoes,  vineyards,  truck,  etc.  Pushes  easy— high 

pressure.  Guaranteed  5  Yrs.  Pay  when  you 
can— at  wholesale  price.  We  payr 
freight.  Catalog  and  Spraying 
/v.  Uuide  free,  t  ree  “ 

^  Sprayer  Of-- • 
ier  to  iirst 

I  .  r  •''*  in  your  locality. 

H.  L.  Hurst 

J'V  ’  Wig.  Co..  41 

^  N°rth  strcet 
Canton,  0. 


AS  POTATO  SPRAYER”  AS  ORCHARD  SPRAYER 


WARD  FENCE  l™u\nyd 

Old  fashioned  galvanized.  Elas¬ 
tic  6prlng  steel.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufacturers 
prices.  Write  for  particulars. 

Ward  fence  Co.,  Box  542  Decatur,  Ind. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer  gives! 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-liko 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every  i 
part  oi  vine,  effectually  ki’ ling  bugs 
aud  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attack-^ 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


SAVE 
HIRED 
HELPj 


Iron  Ag« 
Four-ltow 
Spr.jer 


NozcU  Strainer 
Prevents  Clogging 

Bateman  Mlg.  Co..  Box  102-S  Grenloch, 


HARRIS’  HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 

nish  the  very  highest  grade  of  seeds  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Don’t  let  agents  fool  you.  Get 
our  catalogue  with  wholesale  price  list  and  buy  direct  from  the  grower  at  half  agents’  prices.  We 
offer  some  very  fine  improved  varieties  of  Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes,  and  other  farm  and  garden  seeds. 
Catalogue  free,  it  is  worth  having.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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A  NEW  IDEA  IN  CEMENT  POSTS. 

Portland  cement  is  used  in  many 
ways,  and  a  very  durable  post  is  made 
of  it.  There  are  some  objections  to 
stone  posts  of  any  kind ;  for  instance, 
the  difficulty  of  fastening  the  fencing 
material  to  them.  The  new  idea  post 
seems  to  avoid  this  difficulty.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  having  the  root  or  bottom  of 
the  post  made  of  cement  and  the  main 
post  of  wood.  As  it  is  up  from  the 
(ground  it  is  not  apt  to  decay,  and  in 
ca<e  one  does  so,  another  can  be  sub¬ 


B 

• 

• 

P 

E  EARTH 

D 

stituted  easily.  The  simple  diagram 
given  will  show  at  once  just  what  my 
idea  is.  The  cement  *  part,  B-D,  lis 
cast  with  a  jog,  C,  to  take  end  of 
post,  A.  Two  bolts  are  used  in  clamp¬ 
ing  them  together.  In  moulding,  run 
two  smooth,  round  sticks  through 
mould  at  B.  It  would  also  be  well 
to  reinforce  the  cement  poot  at  the 
top,  each  side  of  the  holes,  with  old 
inch  pipe  or  any  size  one  happens  to 
have.  This  is  an  ideal  post  for  any 
purpose,  for  any  kind  of  fencing  can 
be  used,  and  easily  stripped  and 
changed.  w.  f.  henderson. 

Massachusetts. 

FARMING  IN  MARYLAND. 

•/.  G.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. — I  am  in  need 
of  advice  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  just 
moved  here  from  Massachusetts ;  have 
bought  a  small  farm.  The  land  was  idle 
last  season  and  is  covered  with  grass  and 
weeds  now.  I  low  deep  should  I  plow,  and 
is  it  best  to  plow  under  the  rubbish  or  burn 
it?  What  crops  should  I  raise  next  season? 
Is  it  best  to  set  out  peach  trees  on  a  water¬ 
front  point  of  land? 

Axs. — Your  land  in  that  bayside  sec¬ 
tion  is  generally  a  heavy  clay  loam,  ly¬ 
ing  very  flat,  and  but  a  few  feet  above 
salt-water  level.  You  are  in  one  of  the 


it  level  and  shallow,  and  can  put  in  your 
wheat  on  a  general  level  with  a  few  plow 
drains  for  surface  water. 

But  on  a  small  farm  there  I  would 
give  attention  to  small  fruit.  You  can 
grow  the  finest  of  strawberries,  dew¬ 
berries,  blackberries  and  raspberries,  and 
can  put  them  in  Baltimore  in  three  or 
four  hours,  or  in  Philadelphia  nearly  as 
quickly.  Plant  a  small  orchard  of  a 
variety  of  fruits.  You  can  put  in  cold 
frames  with  hotbed  sashes  and  can  grow 
head  lettuce  and  ship  to  Baltimore  in 
Winter  and  Spring  at  a  great  profit, 
for  I  have  done  it  on  a  large  scale  in  a 
county  north  of  you.  While  trucking 
in  general  in  the  open  ground  is  not 
so  well  suited  to  your  soil  you  can  soon 
learn  to  grow  things  under  glass  that 
will  pay  well.  This  is  a  development 
that  should  begin  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
till  we  have  large  establishments  as  they 
have  north,  forcing  vegetables  in  heated 
greenhouses.  I  was  at  Cleveland,  O.,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  went  around  there 
among  the  gardeners,  and  I  saw  house 
after  house,  some  of  them  covering  an 
acre  in  one  house,  and  all  of  them  plant¬ 
ed  in  lettuce  grown  by  the  use  of  im¬ 
mense  hot  water  and  steam  boilers.  They 
told  me  there  were  17  acres  there  under 
glass  in  lettuce  alone,  and  other  places 
on  Lake  Erie  as  at  Ashtabula  and  To¬ 
ledo  had  many  more  acres  than  Cleve¬ 
land.  I  thought  if  these  people,  in  a 
cold  climate,  where  the  sun  shines  at 
rare  intervals  in  Winter,  could  get  rich 
growing  lettuce,  cucumbers  and  toma¬ 
toes  under  glass,  what  could  we  do 
down  here  in  a  milder  climate,  where 
Winter  sunshine  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception,  and  where  less  coal  need  be 
used?  In  fact,  I  had  at  that  very  time 
as  good  lettuce  outdoors  here  as  I  saw 
them  cutting  under  glass  at  Cleveland, 
and  we  can  grow  as  good  in  simple 
sash-covered  frames  as  they  grow  in 
heated  houses.  I  saw  there,  too,  acres  on 
acres  of  celery,  for  which  your  soil  is 
well  suited,  and  they  had  each  plant 
wrapped  to  near  the  top  in  brown  paper 
to  blanch  it.  And  I  tested  their  celery 
and  found  it  fine  and  far  better  than  the 
Kalamazoo  celery  that  is  grown  on  black 
muck  soil,  for  celery  on  a  clay  soil  is 
always  more  brittle  and  nutty-fiavored 
than  on  a  muck  soil.  I  would  like  to 
see  all  of  our  small  growers  learn  the 
value  of  glass,  for  the  Eastern  Shore 
should  be  all  one  great  market  garden 
for  the  great  cities  that  are  so  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  around  it,  each  section  giving 
attention  to  the  crops  that  best  suit  its 
soil.  One  gardener  at  Cleveland,  O., 
told  me  that  his  coal  bill  is  over  $40,000 
a  year,  mainly  for  growing  lettuce,  while 
we  can  grow  it  without  a  cent  for  coal. 
I  have  a  frame  right  by  my  kitchen  door 
now  filled  with  lettuce  handy  for  the 
cook  to  get  at  any  time,  and  I  have  it 
there  all  Winter.  w.  f.  massey. 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt. 

The  ancient  Egyptians 
knew  the  waterproofing*  value 
of  natural  asphalt,  and  used 
it  in  stone-work  construction. 

Modern  Egyptians  use 
Genasco  Ready  Ro  offing 
because  they  know  its  value. 
They  know  that  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt  makes  Gen¬ 
asco  absolutely  waterproof 
and  wonderfully  enduring. 

Mineral'or  smooth  surface.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  Genasco,  and  don’t  take  a  substitute.  Be 
sure  the  Genasco  trade-mark  is  on  every  roll. 
Write  for  Book  lO  and  samples. 

THE*  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of*  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


National  Field  and  Hog  Fence 


gives  best  service,  lasts  longest,  causes  no  trouble.  Don't 
buy  a  lenee  until  you  have  written  about  this,  our 


RANGER  L  HUMANE 


h 


Revolving  ?  barb. wire 


or  Hanger  Barb  Wire.  Tell 
us  what  you  require  and 
wo  will  name  you  special 
delivered  price. 


DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  OoKalb,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BROWN  FENCE 


For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Chickens,  Lawns — A  fence  for 
every  purpose.  Big  heavy  No. 
9  Ooiled  Spring  Wires  thickly 
galvanized.  150stylesai 
15  to  35c  per  rod— We  pay  Frt. 

Free  sample  and  catalog. 
The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co, 
Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


You  May 
Have  it 

FREE 


Write  us  today  so  we  can 
mail  you  this  book,  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  farmer’s  li¬ 
brary.  This  handy,  .pocket 
sized  book,  entitled — ‘  Preparation  of 
the  Soil”  contains  articles  by  high 
authorities  on  this  subject,  and  to  study 
it  will  mean  larger  and  better  crops  for 
you.  Among  other  tilings  the  writers  tell 
of  the  vast  importance  of  thorough 
harrowing.  “ 

They  tell  how  to  do  the  work  best  and  why 
best  results  are  obtained  by  using 

»Af&BU|g7  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Ciod 
HUlVi  ti  '  Crusher  and  Leveler 


This  la  the  only  harrow  that  will  crush,  cut,  turn, 
smooth  and  level,  all  In  one  operation.  It  la  low  in 

price,  made  entirely  of  steel  anil  Iron  and  is  favorably 
known  everywhere  as  ‘tlieliarrow  of  all  work,’  being 
adapted  to  all  soils,  under  all  conditions.  The  knives 
cut  through  to  the  undersoil,  chopping  the  burled 
trash  but  never  dragging  it  to  the  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it.  Wliero  we  have  no  dealer 
we  ship  direct.  Butllrst — Write  for  the  Free  Book.  Do 
it  now  Your  name  and  addresB  on  a  postal  will  do. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc., 

It’s  Easiest  on 
Horse  and 
Man 


J37  Central  Ava., 


Millington,  N.  J. 

Sizes  From 
3  Ft.  to 
17%  Ft.  Wide 


FENCE  Mado^- — ' 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  363  Winchester,  Indiana. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

Fora22-lnchHogFenee;  lGefor 
26-Inch;  lUe  for  31-lnch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-lncli;  27e  for  a  47-Inch 
Karra  Fence.  60-lnch  Poultry 
Fence  37c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalogfree.  Write  for  It  today. 

KITSEL.MAN  BROS., 

Box  230,  M UNCI E,  IND. 


48  IN.T?oCdE  29c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  07 
MA80.V  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  O. 


ENGE  13c  Up  Per  Rd. 

Get  our  1909  prices  on  any  style  fence.  Wa 
sell  direct, you  get  all  dealers’ and  jobbers’ 
profit  when  you  buy  direct  from  our 
factory.  Write  at  once.  Anchor  Fence 
&  Mfg.  Go.,  Dept.  O,  Cleveland,  O. 


How  to  Make  and  Use  CONCRETE 


best  wheat-growing  sections  in  the 
whole  country,  and  the  land,  when 
properly  drained,  is  productive  in  both 
wheat  and  corn.  Peaches  down  on  the 
salt  water  have  never  been  a  commercial 
success,  and  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
plant  an  orchard  with  a  view  to  market¬ 
ing  to  any  extent,  though  of  course  you 
will  want  some  for  home  use.  Your  land 
is  better  for  apples  and  pears  than 
peaches,  and  in  my  boyhood  that  sec¬ 
tion  had  many  immense  old  cherry  trees 
that  seem  to  have  disappeared.  But 
cherries  and  plums  will  certainly  thrive 
there.  You  will  need  a  good  strong 
team  to  plow  the  land  properly,  and  it 
should  he  broken  six  to  eight  inches 
deep.  But  subsoiling,  that  is  so  useful 
on  the  rolling  lands  southward,  is  of 
little  use  in  that  flat  clay  soil.  You  say 
that  your  farm  is  small,  but  do  not  give 
the  area.  On  a  small  farm  there  I 
would  arrange  the  fields  for  general 
cropping  in  three  parts,  and  would 
adopt  the  plan  that  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  other  parts  of  the  Shore,  of 
corn,  followed  by  wheat,  and  then 
clover,  mown  one  year.  But  do  not 
adopt  the  plan  too  common  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  grazing  the  clover  to  the  bare 
ground.  Get  out  all  of  your  manure  on 
the  second  growth  of  clover  during 
Fall  and  Winter  and  turn  all  under  for 
corn.  But  in  the  first  place  look  after 
the  drainage,  and  if  you  can  get  a  good 
fall  put  in  tile  drains,  so  that  you  can 
abandon  the  old  practice  there  of  ridg¬ 
ing  the  corn  for  drainage,  and  can  work 


Every  farmer  should  know  how  to  make  and  use  concrete.  All  the  agricultural  colleges  are 
devoting  special  attention  to  this  most  important  subject.  Many  farmers  have  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  material  necessary  for  a  moderate  concrete  building  on  their  own  farms.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  the  other  ten  per  cent.,  a  perfectly  pure  Portland  cement,  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  uniform  and  free  from  adulterations. 

To  make  good  concrete  you 
must  use  the  best  cement. 

You  can’t  afford  to  experiment. 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


. 


. 


^  PORTLAND  % 

ATLAS 

CEMENT 


Concrete  barns  and  out  houses  built  with 
ATLAS  Cement. 


ATLAS  is  the  highest  grade 
of  Portland  cement  manufac¬ 
tured.  There  is  but  one  qual¬ 
ity,  the  same  for  everybody. 

ATLAS  is  always  uniform, 

which  means  that  it  is  alike  at  This  trade  mark— ATLAS— 

all  times  in  composition,  color,  a*  the  head  of  a  barrel  or 
r  1  .  .1  side  of  a  bag  guarantees 

hneness  and  strength.  the  cement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS— you  will  know  it  by  the  trade  mark 

Daily  productive  capacity  over  40,000  barrels. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 

“Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.”  It  contains  directions  for  making 
and  handling  concrete,  also  many  specifications,  sectional  drawings,  and  photographs  of  the  smaller  construc¬ 
tions  that  can  be  built  by  the  layman  without  skilled  labor.  Address 

ijn^THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  DEPT.  22,30  BROAD  ST.  NEW  YORK 


PANAMA  CANALv 


■THE  CEMENT  ORDERED  BYTHE  U.S.GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE 
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Incombustible  Christmas  Trees. — 
A  consignment  of  60  carloads  of  young 
evergreens  for  Christmas  trees — one  of 
the  most  important  lots  likely  to  reach 
New  York  City  this  year — is  said  to 
he  the  speculative  side  line  of  a  Wall 
Street  broker!  One  cannot  feel  that 
the  Christmas  spirit  has  much  to  do 
with  this  transaction.  The  pittance  paid 
the  distant  foresters  who  cut  and  pack 
the  thousands  of  thrifty  young  trees 
is  doubtless  very  welcome,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  trifling  first  cost 
and  the  prices  received  for  the  trees 
that  actually  are  sold  must  be  great 
indeed  to  meet  loss  and  charges  and  re¬ 
imburse  the  speculator  for  his  gamble. 
A  sentiment  is  growing  in  all  civilized 
countries  against  the  use  of  promising 
young  trees  for  such  a  transient,  al¬ 
though  worthy  purpose.  If  every  young 
conifer  cut  for  the  holiday  market 
would  really  be  used  to  delight  children 
at  Christmas  celebrations  there  would 
be  less  objection,  but  in  most  instances 
only  a  few  of  those  shipped  for  the 
purpose  can  be  sold — the  others  are 
burned  or  cast  away.  There  could  be 
little  criticism  of  the  trade  in  specially 
cultivated  or  nursery  grown  Christmas 
trees,  but  such  stock  is  too  limited  in 
amount  to  make  a  feature  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  great  majority  are  cut  from 
natural  forest  lands  where  reproduction 
is  most  vigorous.  Practically  no  timber 
thinnings  are  used,  as  only  perfect 
specimens  growing  where  there  is  ample 
space  for  developmei  t  are  wanted. 
Unless  cut  from  land  about  to  be 
cleared  for  agricultural  or  building  pur¬ 
poses  there  appears  little  justification 
for  the  Christmas  tree  trade  in  its 
present  condition.  There  is  natural  re¬ 
luctance  to  interfere  with  commercial 
ventures  even  if  they  imply  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  trees  of  such  great  potential 
value  for  trifling  immediate  gain,  but 
there  are  indications  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  this  particular  traffic  in  the 
growing  reluctance  of  the  fire  authori¬ 
ties  of  some  of  our  largest  cities  to 
allow  the  setting  up  of  large  and  high¬ 
ly  inflammable  natural  Christmas  trees. 
It  is  possible  that  they  will  in  future 
be  forbidden.  Householders  are  becom¬ 
ing  aware  of  the  danger  of  appalling 
accidents,  which  is  however  lessened  by 
the  use  of  incandescent  electric  lights 
instead  of  illumination  by  tapers,  lamps 
or  gas,  and  their  attention  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  artificial  and  practically  in¬ 
combustible  substitutes  that  are  now 
imported  in  increasing  numbers.  These 
artificial  trees  originated  in  Germany, 
one  of  the  most  forward  of  forest 
culture  countries,  where  millions  of 
evergreens  are  annually  planted,  and 
among  people  most  deeply  observant  of 
Christmas  usages.  The  Germans  find 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  their  Kris 
Kringle  observances  with  the  use  of 
non-inflammable  gift  trees,  and  we  can 
doubtless  do  the  same.  Colorado,  and 
we  think  others  of  the  States  with  lim¬ 
ited  forest  areas,  have  gone  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  by  forbidding  entirely 
traffic  in  natural  Christmas  trees  cut 
within  their  limits. 

American  Breeders'  Association. — 
The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Breeders’  Association  is  to  be  held 
at  Columbia,  Missouri,  January  6-8, 
1909,  in  connection  with  the  chief  agri¬ 
cultural  associations  of  the  State  that 
have  arranged  meetings  at  the  same 
place  and  dates.  This  Association  has 
grown  in  power  and  importance  until 
it  fully  represents  the  great  national 
movement  for  directine  and  utilizing 
the  forces  of  heredity  in  the  continual 
improvements  of  all  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  Among  its  1,000  members 
may  be  found  the  most  successful  prac¬ 
tical  breeders  of  farm  and  fancy  live 
stock,  of  economical  and  ornamental 
plants  and  the  most  proficient  students 
of  evolution  of  our  day  as  well.  The 
essays,  discussions  and  addresses  at 
the  annual  meetings  are  of  absorbing  in¬ 
terest,  replete  with  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  obtainable  information  on  the 
various  topics  that  are  discussed.  The 
proceedings,  when  published,  form  a 
400-page  volume — a  treasury  of  refer¬ 
ence  concerning  the  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  breeding  work  of  the  Nation  for 
the  year.  This*  is'  obtainable  bv  for¬ 
warding  the  annual  membership  dues 
of  $2  to  the  secretary,  Hon.  Willet 
M.  Hays,  Washington,  D.  C.  All 
persons  interested  in  plant  or  animal 
development  are  eligible  and  will  be 
welcomed  into  membersl  ip.  More 
than  40  committees  in  charge  of  inves¬ 
tigating  every  phase  of  animal  breed¬ 
ing  are  to  report  at  the  Columbia,  Mo., 
meeting,  and  besides  speakers  promi¬ 
nent  in  investigations  of  all  problems 
of  heredity  in  plants  and  animals  and 
in  practical  breeding  will  take  part  in 


the  programme.  All  should  attend  who 
find  it  possible  to  do  so,  and  those  too 
distant  should  secure  the  proceedings 
when  published. 

The  Scope  of  tiie  Work. — Secre¬ 
tary  W.  M.  Hays,  who  is  also  Na¬ 
tional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  is  the  founder  and  one  of  the 
most  efficient  workers  of  the  Breeders’ 
Association,  thus  states  its  object  and 
possibilities : 

The  American  Breeder’s  Association  rep¬ 
resents  a  part  of  America’s  great  policy  of 
conservation  of  natural  resources.  Heredity 
in  plants  and  animals  is  a  great  resource ; 
it  is  a  source  of  marvelous  utility.  An 
idea  of  how  important  is  the  undeveloped 
heredity  in  the  occasional  plant  or  animal 
which  can  project  its  higher  efficiency  into 
a  new  strain  may  be  had  by  considering 
the  following  facts:  The  United  States 
produces  $7,000,000,000  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  products  annually.  Of  this  amount 
$5,000,000,000  comes  from  crops  and  ani¬ 
mals,  the  heredity  of  which  we  n*i.v  under¬ 
take  to  improve.  Now,  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  over  10  per  cent  can  be 
added  to  the  value  of  these  crops  and 
animals  by  breeding,  at  a  cost  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  increase,  or  at  a  rate  of  ten 
thousand  per  cent  profit.  In  other  words, 
by  improving  American  breeds  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  swine,  field  crops,  fruits  and 
other  plants,  $500,000,000  clear  profit  can 
be  added  to  Uncle  Sam’s  annual  income, 
or  $5,000,000,000  every  ten  years. 

As  a  further  aid  in  working  out  the 
scientific  laws  and  best  methods  of 
breeding  and  putting  into  oneratioa  the 
most  efficient  agencies  for  breeding 
crops  and  animals  and  thus  securing 
to  the  people  of  America  these  poten¬ 
tial  billions  of  wealth  the  Association 
hopes  to  establish  a  magazine  that  will 
carry  to  its  wide  membership  the  de¬ 
sired  information  without  the  delay  in¬ 
cident  to  the  collection  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  proceedings. 

A  Big  New  Grape. — J.  T.  Macomber, 
Grand  Isle,  Vermont,  sent  us  October 
13,  clusters  of  a  seedling  grape  raised 
by  him  15  years  ago.  The  grapes  were 
considerably  injured  in  transit,  but  an 
average  bunch  is  shown  in  natural  size 
in  Fig.  4,  page  3.  The  color  was  dark 
red,  skin  thick  and  firm,  pulp  tender 
and  juicy,  containing  several  large 
seeds.  The  flavor  was  sweet  and  high ; 
quality  excellent.  Mr.  Macomber  savs: 

I  notice  some  of  the  berries  are  inclined 
to  drop,  a  Ihing  that  lias  never  occurred 
to  this  grape  in  previous  years.  The 
bunches  are  unusually  small  and  the  berries 
are  a  little  under  size,  all  owing,  I  think, 
to  the  drought.  Many  of  my  vines  dropped 
their  leaves  before  the  fruit  was  ripe. 
The  quality  of  the  samples  1  think  is  about 
normal.  The  vine  is  a  good  bearer  when 
growing  near  other  good  pollen-bearing 
sorts.  It  will  stand  our  Winters  and  bear 
without  protection,  but  I  know  of  no  good 
grape  that  is  not  improved  in  earliness, 
proiificness  and  quality  by  Winter  protec¬ 
tion  here,  not  even  the  Concord. 

This  grape  greatly  resembles  Red 
Giant,  a  large-berried  Labrusca  vari¬ 
ety  that  originated  in  Pennsylvania 
about  30  years  aeo.  It  was  healthy 
and  productive  when  pollinated  by 
Ives,  but  was  infertile  when  growing 
alone.  Mr.  Macomber’s  seedling  pos¬ 
sibly  is  a  descendant  of  Red  Giant,  but 
is  greatly  superior  in  qualitv  to  the 
older  variety  as  we  remember  it. 
There  is  only  a  trace  of  the  musky 
flavor  so  prominent  in  Red  Giant. 

Starting  Eucalyptus  Seedlings. — 
While  some  of  the  Eucalypts  are  able  to 
propagate  by  natural  seeding,  the  es¬ 
tablishing  of  a  grove  under  California 
conditions  is  a  cultural  process  need¬ 
ing  as  much  care  as  any  prospective 
money  crop.  Seedlings  are  grown  in 
flats  of  sandy  soil  in  partial  shade. 
They  must  be  well  watered  and  care¬ 
fully  weeded.  Seeds  are  sown  in  June 
or  July  and  generally  mulched  with  old 
redwood  sawdust.  The  usual  trouble 
with  the  “damping  off”  fungus,  com¬ 
mon  to  forest  tree  seedlings  all  over 
the  world,  is  not  unknown,  and  neces¬ 
sitates  great  care  in  avoiding  surplus 
moisture  in  dull  weather.  Seedlings 
are  transplanted  when  two  inches 
high  into  similar  flats  or  boxes, 
spacing  them  two  inches  apart.  When 
ready  to  set  out  they  should  be  eight 
to  10  inches  high  with  a  well-developed 
root  system.  They  are  planted  out  on 
good  soil,  freshly  worked  and  thor¬ 
oughly  fined,  setting  them  from  five  to 
eight  feet  apart  according  to  the  spe¬ 
cies,  the  character  of  soil  and  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  irrigation.  Transplanting  in 
the  dry  Pacific  coast  climate  requires 
much  care  and  a  liberal  amount  of 
water  to  each  plant  to  secure  good 
stands.  The  work  is  naturally  most 
successful  if  it  can  be  done  when  the 


soil  has  been  well  moistened  by  rain. 
The  groves  must  be  well  cultivated  and 
cared  for  from  the  time  of  setting 
if  reasonable  success  is  anticipated, 
though  fair  results  are  had  on  land  too 
rocky  or  hilly  for  cultivation.  While 
Eucalypts  are  little  subject  to  disease 
and  insect  pests  young  trees  are  killed 
in  considerable  numbers  by  rabbits  and 
gophers,  and  some  are  destroyed  by 
excessive  climatic  variations,  so  that 
a  good  deal  of  natural  thinning  oc¬ 
curs  in  thickly  planted  groves,  but  this 
is  supplemented  by  methodical  prun¬ 
ing  and  thinning  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  maximum  clean,  upright 
growth  for  the  purpose  wanted,  whether 
for  firewood,  stakes,  telephone  posts, 
ties  or  lumber.  It  is  profitable  to  cut 
some  plantings  at  five  years  for  wood 
or  stakes,  while  others  should  grow  for 
10  to  20  years  for  posts,  ties  or  timber, 
the  thinnings  being  utilized  for  minor 
purposes.  w.  v.  f. 


(i  The  Kodak  on 
the  Farm  ” 

A  beautifully  illustrated  little  book 
containing  a  score  of  pictures  that 
show  how  interesting  the  Kodak  may 
be  made  in  the  country. 

Free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SCALE  DESTROYER 


FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  all  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 
CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  KFFKCTI V  K 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request. 


TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


L  I  3VC  E 


FOR 

FARM  LANDS 

- ♦ - 

'  Ground  Lime 
Agricultural  Lime 
Hydrated  Lime 

WRITE  J^ORJ’RICES 

NEW  JERSEYTIME  GO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mentiMi  Tub 
II.  N.-Y.  ami  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 
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Repeating  Shotgun 


77/ar//iz  firearms  Co., 

157  Willow  Street,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


guns  ot  pertect  proportions, 

12  and  16  gauges,  with  simpler 
mechanism  than  any  other  repeater. 

They  have  the  772ar/Ssi  solid  top 
always  between  your  head  and  the 
cartridge,  the  side  ejector,  and  the 
closed-in  breechbolt  that  keeps  out 
rain,  snow  and  sleet,  dirt,  leaves,  twigs, 
and  all  other  foreign  matter.  These  fea¬ 
tures  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  a  gun 
and  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
shooter. 

The  Model  16,  16-gauge  is  the 

only  light  weight  repeating  shotgun  made. 
It  weighs  but  pounds,  handles  fast  and 
shoots  close  and  hard.  It  is  unequalled  for 

©Before  buying  a  gun, 
just  get  our  136-page 

by  return  mail — for  3 
stamps  postage. 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

Buy  the  original  and  save  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  H.  P.  Air- 
Cooled  Engine  is  furnished  vvilli  jiulley  for 
other  work.  Seven  years  of  success.  Ask  the 
user.  Write  for  catalogue  19  and  our  Liberal 
Proposition. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS 


Spraying 

G“ide  Free 


Something  New 

Gets  twice  the  results 
with  same  laborand  fluid. 

Flat  or  round,  flue  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  £  y. 


SEE  THEM  GROW 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SPRAYED  YOUR  TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES  WITH 

NIAGARA  BRAND 


LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 


The  great  all  around  Spraying  Material.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  it  kills  Scale  and 
prevents  Fungus.  Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  the  lady  with  her  rose  garden  oi  the 
man  with  an  orchard.  Prices  witli  full  description  mailed  you  Free  for  the  asking. 


Address  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  X.  Y. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR  wnr*SE& 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  niCH 


‘Pat’d  June  2,  I  903. 


Dept. 


"THE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


PRATT’S 


“SCALECIDE 


99  SOLUBLE 

PETROLEUM 


Will  _ TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 

r  s  J,  *?' Sniniinr  ,  SK„ and  a11  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  FfTective  and  Cheaper  than 

’  ’  an  exPer*mer|L— Write  for  FRKE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  years. 

'J0  Kal-  tin  *15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

■-rj,  *-<  e^  gai  in  makes  H,  to~ft  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Pocket  Diary  and  Spray  Calendar  for  1909  6ent  FItEE.  Mention  this  paper. 

■Ul  Oo.,  3Vtfs.  Olioxiiiists*,  3Z»oiot.  3NT,  50  Church  St.  3XT©-w  York  Gitzr. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

“Responsibility.” — I  knew  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  things  developed  in  “Nell 
Beverly,  Farmer,”  would  stir  up  discus¬ 
sions.  The  first  one  to  reach  us  is  an 
argument  over  the  outcome  of  Bob’s 
forgery,  in  the  chapter  entitled,  “How 
Bob  Made  Good.”  If  you  have  not  yet 
read  the  book  you  will  need  to  be  told 
that  Bob  Beverly,  desperate  for  money 
with  which  to  start  in  business,  forged 
his  sister’s  name  and  drew  this  money 
from  a  bank.  The  thought  of  what  he 
had  done  drove  him  frantic.  By  chance 
he  came  to  a  tent  where  an  evangelist 
was  preaching  at  a  revival.  His  sin 
was  brought  home  to  Bob  so  forcibly 
that  he  rushed  back  to  his  sister  and 
confessed  his  crime.  After  an  angry 
outburst  she  forgave  him.  The  matter 
was  not  made  public,  the  business  pros¬ 
pered  and  Bob  “made  good”;  that  is, 
he  became  a  “good  citizen,”  ^settled 
down,  married  and  lived  a  decent,  re¬ 
spectable  life.  We  are  not  told  that 
the  incident  deepened  his  religious  con¬ 
victions — we  should  judge  that  it  did 
not. 

Now  a  very  capable  and  clear-headed 
critic  says  this  incident  is  wrong.  He 
says  the  logic  of  the  situation  is — "if 
you  are  hard  up,  steal  money,  confess, 
be  forgiven — then  the  investment  will 
prove  a  success,  etc.,  etc.”  He  does 
not  claim  that  the  incident  is  improb¬ 
able  or  uncommon.  He  is  evidently 
referring  to  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  to  Bob — or  anyone  else  who  acts 
in  that  way.  In  other  words,  what  is 
the  true  penalty  for  sin? 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  things  in  this 
book  which  will  start  lively  discussions 
at  home  and  at  the  Grange.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  what  should  Nell  Beverly  have 
done?  She  knew  her  brother — all  his 
faults  and  failings.  She  remembered 
her  mother’s  dying  injunction  to  be 
patient  with  him.  She  felt,  too,  that 
she  should  have  lent  him  the  money 
after  all,  and  there  was  a  family  pride 
and  tradition  that  every  Beverly  would 
“make  good”  at  the  real  test.  The 
situation  was  a  hard  one.  but  I  do  not 
see  how  the  woman  could  have  done 
differently.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
women  who  read  the  book  tell  me  what 
they  would  have  done  with  son  or 
brother.  Some  of  the  men  would  no 
doubt  have  played  a  more  heroic  part, 
perhaps  have  exposed  their  son  or 
brother,  broken  up  the  business  which 
he  was  to  start  with  stolen  money, 
and  even  pressed  him  to  jail.  This  in¬ 
cident  of  the  forgery  is  natural — did 
Nell  Beverly  do  her  duty  when  she  for¬ 
gave  him?  To  what  extent  does  such 
a  painful  confession  expiate  sin? 

In  talking  of  this  matter  several  peo¬ 
ple  tell  me  that  they  doubt  very  much 
if  anyone  was  ever  shocked  by  some 
quick  awakening  of  conscience  into  a 
permanent  change  of  evil  habits.  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  that.  A  few  years  since 
an  officer  in  the  Salvation  Army  lived 
near  us.  One  Summer  he  fitted  tents 
and  sheds  on  his  farm  and  brought 
out  a  small  army  of  city  waifs.  I  was 
over  there  one  evening  at  supper  time, 
and  saw  a  fat  man  presiding  over  a 
stove  in  a  hot  shed. 

“Look  at  him,”  said  my  friend,  the 
Salvation  Army  man.  “Six  months  ago 
lie  was  one  of  the  toughest  barkeepers 
on  the  Bowery ;  now  he  is  here  cook¬ 
ing  for  these  boys.  You  like  to  look 
up  scientific  problems — tell  us  how  you 
analyze  that !” 

“But  what  made  him  change?” 

“You  go  and  ask  him!” 

So  I  went  over  and  shook  hands 
with  Tom.  He  was  ladling  out  great 
dippers  of  stew  to  boys  who  looked 
about  as  large  as  a  pint  measure,  but 
held  a  gallon. 

There  wasn’t  anything  impressive 
about  his  appearance.  An  old  sack  was 
tied  about  his  big  shapeless  body  in 
place  of  an  apron.  His  shirt  could 
easily  have  been  cleaner.  His  great 
hairy  arms  were  bare  nearly  to  the 
shoulders  and  he  had  the  singular  com¬ 
bination  of  a  bald  head  and  a  neck 
covered  with  hair  or  fur. 


the;  rural 

“Tom,  tell  this  man  why  you  quit 
selling  rum  and  began  working  with 
the  boys.” 

“Well,  sir,  it  was  just  the  plain  grace 
of  God  an’  nothin’  else!” 

By  that  time  he  had  turned  around 
so  that  I  could  see  his  face.  It  was 
fat  and  red  and  marked,  and  not 
overly  clean,  but  there  was  something 
shining  through  it  that  made  me  know 
that  what  he  said  was  true.  I  know 
that  after  the  little  fellows  had  all 
been  fed  and  they  had  pulled  the  flag 
down,  I  walked  slowly  home  feeling 
as  if  I  had  seen  the  outcome  of  a 
miracle. 

Home  and  Farm. — The  following 
question  comes  from  our  own  county, 
where  all  sorts  of  fodder  brings  a 
price : 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  feeding 
value  of  cornstalks  cut  and  cured  in  the 
shock,  or  those  allowed  to  die  as  they 
stand  in  the  rows  and  dry?  c.  s.  c. 

I  would  sooner  have  one  ton  of 

bright  field-cured  stalks  cut  at  the  right 
time  than  2 /2  tons  of  dry  and  frozen 
stuff  left  on  its  feet.  It  makes  me 
ache  to  see  how  some  farmers  neglect 
their  corn  fodder.  Every  day  I  see 
whole  fields  of  it  left  out  in  the  snow. 
Most  of  our  farmers  are  idle  during 
the  .  Winter.  It  would  pay  them  to 
chop  nd  steam  most  of  their  corn 
fodder.  By  running  it  through  a  fod¬ 
der  cutter  into  a  uarrcl,  pouring  on 

boiling  water  and  covering  with  a 
blanket,  they  would  have  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  silage.  If  they  have  no 

cutter  it  will  pay  to  cut  with  a  broad- 
ax.  Lay  the  bundle  over  a  block  and 
cut  it  into  18-inch  lengths  before  feed¬ 
ing.  I  am  speaking  now  of  practice  for 
our  own  county,  where  but  little  stock  is 
kept  and  where  'there  is  plenty  of 
spare  time  in  Winter.  .  .  .  Corn 

has  dropped  from  $1.70  to  $1.45  per 
100  pounds  for  half  ton  lots  in  our 
local  market.  Oats  are  $1.40.  At  the 
same  time  ground  “stock  food”  brings 
$1.70,  and  has  a  large  sale.  Now  200 
pounds  of  mixed  corn  and  oats  cost 
$2.S5,  against  $3.40  for  the  same  weight 
of  stock  food.  By  looking  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  through  a  microscope  I  can  see 
finely  ground  corncobs,  or  else  my  eyes 
are  wrong.  I  consider  the  ground  corn 
and  oats  better  by  20  per  cent  than 
the  stock  food,  while  the  price  of  the 
whole  grain  is  nearly  30  cents  per  100 
less.  They  haven’t  yet  got  to  the  point 
where  the  whole  grain  can  be  adulter¬ 
ated.  Our  sweep  grinder  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  implements  on  the  farm. 

.  .  .  The  seed  corn  is  nearly  ready 

for  delivery.  We  picked  out  the  finest 
of  the  ears  to  be  sold  without  shelling. 
Of  these  the  best  are  to  be  kept  here 
for  next  year’s  seed.  The  only  way  to 
get  something  that  is  worth  while  is 
to  select  a  sort  of  Gideon’s  band  of 
corn  each  year  and  stick  to  it.  When 
it  comes  to  the  shelled  corn  my  in¬ 
structions  are  to  reject  absolutely  every 
ear  that  is  inferior.  We  can  far  better 
afford  to  feed  all  such  corn  than  to  sell 
it  for  seed  and  have  some  one  feel 
that  he  was  cheated.  When  the  seed 
corn  is  ready  we  shall  pick  off  and 
ship  the  last  of  the  Brussels  sprouts 
and  then  “take  to  the  woods.”  We 
have  need  of  plank  and  boards  for 
stable  floors.  We  expect  to  cut  the 
timber  and  haul  it  to  mill.  Then  we 
are  figuring  for  the  sale  of  telephone 
poles  and  cord  wood.  That  chestnut 
disease  is  spreading  through  the  tim¬ 
ber,  and  it  is  time  many  of  the  trees 
came  down.  Before  I  cut  the  best  of 
them  I  intend  to  see  what  form  of 
timber  will  bring  me  most  money.  As 
the  woods  are  cut  off  I  expect  to  plant 
more  apple  trees.  ...  I  am  trying 
to  interest  one  of  my  boys  in  forestry. 
When  I  was  younger  than  he  is  the  old 
gentleman  who  brought  me  up  took  a 
piece  of  poor  land  and  cut  off  the  pine 
timber.  It  was  then  left  to  grow  up 
to  scrub  oak  and  brush,  and  that  is 
all  there  is  on  it  to-day.  I  now  see 
that  if  we  had  planted  seedlings  of 
pine  and  hemlock  or  even  scattered  the 
seed  and  given  them  such  care  as  a 
man  and  boy  could  this  piece  of  land 
to-day  would  provide  for  me  as  long 
as  I  live.  If  now  at  50  I  could  make 
the  boy  at  15  realize  what  a  few  acres 
of  timber  would  do  for  him  in  35  years 
his  future  would  be  provided  for.  Yet 
I  doubt  if  I  would  have  listened  to 
such  an  argument  at  his  age.  Not 
long  since  I  heard  of  a  man  about  my 
age,  and  with  no  children,  who  has 
bought  500  acres  of  cheap  land  and 
will  make  a  commercial  forest  out  of 
it.  H.  w.  c. 


NEW-YORKER 


Niiraie^of  Soda 


Nitrate  of  Soda  applied  as  a  top  dressing,  pro¬ 
duces  not  only  more  tons  to  the  acre,  but  cleaner 
and  higher  grade 

TIMOTHY 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free 

Let  us  send  sufficient  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  you  to  try,  asking 
Only  that  you  use  according  to  our  directions,  and  let  us  know 
the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  we  offer,  as  a  prize.  Prof.  Voorhees’  most  valuable  book 
on  fertilizers,  their  composition  and  how  to  use  for  different 
crops.  Handsomely  bound,  327  pages. 

Apply  at  once  for  Nitrate  of  Soda  by  post  card,  as  this  offer 
is  necessarily  limited.  “  Grass  Growing  for  Profit,”  another 
book  of  useful  information,  will  be  sent  free  to  farmers  while 
the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is  mentioned  in  which  this 
advertisement  is  seen. 

Send  name  and  complete  address  on  post  card 

WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York 
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Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate* 

is  nature's  own  product — not  man  made. 
Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into  con¬ 
venient  form  for  laying, and  then  in  its 
natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT 

It  can’t  burn,  rust,  warp,  crack,  tear  or  de¬ 
cay.  That’s  why  8ea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 
Roofs  never  wear  out  and  never  require 
painting  and  repairinglike  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suit¬ 
able  for  any  building,  new  or  old.  Give 
erfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates 
iecauHe  spark  and  fire-proof.  Afford  clean 
cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 
First  cost — only  a  trifle  more  than  short 
lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for 
all  times.  Don’t  spend  more  money  for 
poor  roofing.  Write  to  ns  for  our  free  book 
“ROOFS”— it  will  save  you  money.  Give 
name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 

Box  IO  Granville,  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  POTATO 

PLANTING  I  save 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance  V  HIRED 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Hero’s  a  HELP] 

machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has  .-  cl"  “ 

none  of  the  faults  common  with  com-A 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  i  t  uni 
formly.aml  best  of  all 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  free 
hook. 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  lOS.p.GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 
- - - ^ - 


The  Different  Seeds  That  a 
Grain  Drill  Should  Sow. 

Diversified  farming  has  been  and  is 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  our  farm¬ 
ers.  There  are  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  this  is  an  excellent  plan, 
and  we  believe  that  our  readers  are 
pretty  well  posted  on  the  subject.  Per¬ 
haps  some  farmers  think  that  all  a 
grain  drill  should  be  expected  to  sow 
is  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  various 
grass  seeds.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  a  grain  drill  should  be  able  to 
successfully  sow  any  kind  of  seed  that 
man  is  likely  to  plant  with  a  grain  drill, 
from  the  small  grasses  to  the  large 
bush  lima  beans,  without  injury  to  the 
seed,  and  in  such  quantities  as  are 
known  to  be  proper.  The  Empire 
Grain  Drill — which  is  made  in  a  large 
number  of  styles  and  sizes,  both  plain 
grain  and  combined  grain  and  ferti¬ 
lizer — will  successfully  sow  any  and 
every  kind  of  seed,  and  there  are  none 
too  large  or  small.  With  it  a  man 
can  plant  all  his  small  grains  and 
grasses,  and  in  addition,  he  can  sow 
peas,  beans,  beets,  corn,  flax,  etc. 
New  canning  factories  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  started.  These  factories  fur¬ 
nish  a  good  and  ready  market  for  peas, 
beans,  sweet  corn,  beets,  etc.  These 
are  paying  crops,  too,  especially  when 
they  can  be  put  in  so  quickly  and 
cheaply  as  they  can  with  an  Empire 
Grain  Drill,  which  is  manufactured  by 
The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 
Incorporated,  Richmond,  Indiana.  Send 
to  the  manufacturers  to-day  for  a  copy 
of  their  Empire  Catalogue,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  for  any  information 
you  may  want,  as  they  are  most  will¬ 
ing  to  supply  our  readers  with  same. 
Go  to  your  implement  dealer  and  in¬ 
sist  on  seeing  the  Empire  before  you 
buy  any  other  make.  This  drill  is 
sold  under  such  a  liberal  guarantee 
that  no  person  runs  the  slightest  risk 
in  purchasing. 


One  Gallon  of  Water  Per  Horse  Power 


Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool  ^ 

The  Abenaque 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 

One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That’s  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  be  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—In  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manuro  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader— its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— went  for  years; 
have  improved  worm  gear— I  pound  on  chain  lilts  40 
pounds  In  box ;  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feet;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 

Send  today  for  valuable  tree  book  on  manure  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


Made  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

IVIIDDXjETOWIVr,  COTNTN. 

SEND  FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 
SENT  FREE  TO  A/VY  ADDRESS. 
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Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

I  have  just  finished  a  lazy  day  by  reading,  this 
afternoon,  “Nell  Beverly,  Farmer .”  It  is  a  bully 
good  book,  and  true  to  a  whole  lot  of  back-country 
life  that  1  have  seen  and  been  up  against  myself. 
I  am  sure  you  struck  a  rich  lead  when  you  got 
hold  of  this  story.  Nell  is  typical  of  the  grit  that 
a  lot  of  our  Yankee  schoolrnarms  and  farmers’ 
wives  are  made  of,  and  the  conditions  she  faced 
can  be  duplicated  over  and  over  again  in  many 
sections  of  New  England.  Whatever  your  readers 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  may  think  of  ii, 
I  am  sure  it  will  touch  the  spot  with  our  eastern 
people  who  in  a  measure  have  been  there  them¬ 
selves.  j.  H.  HALE. 

Connecticut. 

* 

The  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Rochester  is  the  great  event  of 
the  horticultural  year.  It  would  be  wellnigh  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  fruit  grower  to  attend  this  meeting  with¬ 
out  learning  something  to  his  advantage.  The  date 
this  year  is  January  27-2S.  Come  if  you  can  get 
there. 

* 

Several  candidates  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  Mr.  Taft’s  Cabinet  seem  to  be  “in  the  hands  of 
their  friends.”  Some  of  them  are  perennials  who- 
are  “mentioned”  at  regular  intervals.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  no  candidate  and  no  “endorsement”  for  anyone. 
We  regard  it  as  something  of  an  impertinence  to 
Mr.  Taft  to  try  to  force  him  to  select  certain  men 
for  his  Cabinet.  He  should  be  left  entirely  free  to 
choose  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and 
we  hope  he  will  pay  little  attention  to  the  “boom¬ 
ers.” 

* 

“You  hit  it  exactly  when  you  ask  for  a  list  of  Mr. 
Burbank’s  really  superior  productions  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  poor  originators.” 

Thus  writes  an  Ohio  reader.  We  are  still  waiting 
for  that  list.  It  will  be  a  good  way  to  settle  an  im¬ 
portant  matter.  One  can  hardly  pick  up  a  paper  or 
magazine  without  finding  some  reference  to  the  won¬ 
derful  creative  work  of  Mr.  Burbank.  Now  it  is 
sage  advice  about  the  rearing  of  children,  then 
some  argument  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  or  again 
some  dream  of  a  happy  time  coming  when  all  of 
man’s  wants  will  be  supplied  from  a  single  plant. 
“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them !”  Without  in 
the  least  disparaging  Mr.  Burbank’s  great  ability  we 
think  it  about  time  some  one  made  a  list  of  the  things 
he  has  created  which  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  prac¬ 
tical  use ! 

* 

One  of  the  things  which  the  incoming  New  York 
Legislature  must  do  is  to  give  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  authority  to  prosecute  violations  of  the 
agricultural  law.  At  present  the  Attorney-General’s 
office  attempts  this  work,  and  often  makes  a  great 
mess  of  it.  The  Agricultural  Department  may  make 
up  a  good  case  against  an  offender  and  be  all  ready 
to  proceed.  It  cannot  do  this,  however,  but  must 
turn  the  case  over  to  some  deputy  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Such  men  will  rarely  take  any  personal 
interest  in  the  case,  or  be  ready  to  study  out  the 
peculiar  details  which  must  be  mastered  if  suits  are 
to  be  won.  The  result  of  this  is  long  and  wasteful 
delays,  increased  violation  of  law  and  increased  bold¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  violators.  The  way  to  remedy 
this  is  to  give  back  the  power  of  enforcement  to 
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the  Agricultural  Department.  Other  departments, 
such  as  Excise  and  Forests,  Fish  and  Game,  have 
this  power,  and  it  belongs  to  agriculture.  The 
statement  here  made  will  explain  why  there  have  been 
no  prosecutions  in  some  cases  or,  at  best,  very  feeble 
ones.  We  cannot  fairly  hold  the  Department  respon¬ 
sible  until  it  has  the  needed  power.  The  Legislature 
must  give  this  power. 

* 

I  hose  were  true  “Choice  New  York  apples”  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Bradley  on  page  3.  Whoever  bought 
them  got  what  he  paid  for.  Mr.  Bradley  has  a  small 
orchard — of  six  acres.  He  set  the  trees  himself  34 
years  ago.  For  17  years  he  got  practically  nothing 
from  them,  and  20  years  ago  he  had  about  decided 
to  pull  them  out.  Thus  far  the  story  is  like  a  dash 
of  cold  water  over  those  who  see  visions  when  they 
plant  an  orchard.  The  trees  have  now  made  good, 
and  Mr.  Bradley  says  he  has  sold,  including  packages, 
$19,000  worth  of  fruit! 

* 

We  could  fill  a  page  showing  the  different  meth¬ 
ods  our  friends  employ  in  spreading  what  they  learn 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.  Here  is  one  from  Pennsylvania: 

"We  post  portions  of  it,  cut  from  the  paper,  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  bank  here,  where  all  farmers 
can  see  it !’’ 

When  a  rogue  is  exposed  or  something  advocated 
which  needs  help  from  farmers,  up  goes  the  clipping 
at  the  bank.  That  means  bringing  the  heart  close  to 
where  the  treasure  is,  and  it  is  a  fine  idea.  We  doubt 
if  any  paper  on  earth  has  warmer  and  more  sincere 
friends  than  those  who  compose  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 

* 

"ll  c  don’t  sec  how  you  dare  print  such  articles 
as  those  about  ‘dishonest  apples’  and  similar  things." 

The  man  who  wrote  that  must  have  a  poor  opin¬ 
ion  of  farmers  and  very  weak  faith  in  their  integ¬ 
rity.  These  “dishonest  Baldwins”  did  not  come  in 
barrels  bearing  the  grower’s  name !  There  was  no 
name  on  them  at  all.  The  farmers  want  a  chance  to 
put  their  name  on  the  package  and  stand  by  it. 
Every  time  we  print  such  articles  people  start  up 
everywhere  asking  where  they  can  find  farmers  who 
will  give  them  honest  apples.  We  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  them  and  make  permanent  customers.  It 
would  be  a  curious  thing  if  we  did  not  “dare”  to 
print  things  which  help  our  readers  to  a  direct 
trade ! 

* 

During  the  10  months  ending  November  1  there 
were  exported  from  this  country  1,064,082  tons  of 
phosphate  rock — valued  at  $8,330,340.  The  total 
production  in  1907  was  2,265,343  tons.  Thus  nearly 
half  of  this  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  was  sent  out 
of  the  country.  Most  Americans  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  supplies  of  mineral  phosphates  were 
inexhaustible.  We  now  suddenly  wake  up  to  find 
that  this  is  not  so.  The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  finds  that  the  South  Carolina  deposits  are 
nearly  exhausted,  while  Florida  has  reached  the 
limit  of  production.  In  Tennessee  the  geologists 
find  11  years’  supply.  Most  of  the  remaining  de¬ 
posits  are  on  public  lands  in  the  West.  President 
Roosevelt  was  so  much  impressed  by  this  report  that 
he  has  ordered  the  public  lands  which  contain  phos¬ 
phates  withdrawn  from  entry.  It  will  be  held  by 
the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  the 
main  object  being  to  prevent  its,  export  to  foreign 
lands.  This  is  a  wise  thing  to  do  and  Congress 
should  at  once  remove  the  tariff  on  basic  slag.  This 
will  enable  us  to  bring  from  Europe  more  phosphoric 
acid  to  offset  the  loss  in  exporting  our  phosphates. 

* 

The  New  York  Times  has  an  editorial  headed 
“The  Farmers,”  which  would  win  the  blue  ribbon  if 
it  were  entered  either  for  stupid  ignorance  or  pure 
'unadulterated  impertinence.  The  Times  refers  to 
Secretary  Wilson’s  statement  that  even  with  short 
crops  the  year’s  product  of  American  farms  is  worth 
nearly  $8,000,000. 000. Then  it  goes  on : 

It  is  pertinent  to  ask  whether  the  farmers  want  all  the 
money  there  is.  The  farmers'  extortion  rivals  the  trusts’, 
and  their  methods  in  many  cases  are  worse.  The  manner 
in  which  the  tobacco  and  cotton  crops  have  been  mar¬ 
keted  is  worse  than  anything  told  of  the  Steel  Trust,  and 
rivals  the  worst  alleged  of  the  Oil  Trust.  Nobody  grudges 
the  farmers  whatever  they  earn,  hut  ought  they  not  to 
practice  a  like  philosophy?  In  particular,  ought  they  not 
to  leave  the  railways  alone  and  not  worry  them  with  two- 
cent  fare  laws  and  increases  of  taxes  at  a  time  of  deficiency 
of  profits?  Particularly  is  not  this  true  when  the  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  railway  profits  is  due  to  a  decrease  in 
rates  and  to  embarrassment  in  financing  the  improvements 
to  which  the  farmers  so  largely  owe  their  fabulous  gains? 

That  is  certainly  worthy  of  our  old  friend,  T.  J. 
Norton,  and  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  reasoning  of  most 
of  the  city  men  who  attempt  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion.  If  “nobody  grudges  the  farmers  whatever 
they  earn,”  why  are  they  forced  to  be  content  with 
less  than  35  cents  out  of  the  dollar  which  consum- 
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ers  pay  for  their  produce?  We  are  very  glad  to 
learn  that  nobody  grudges  them  this  35  cents.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  individual  cases  here  and  there,  where  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  come  close  together,  the  handlers 
take  65  cents  and  give  the  farmer  35  of  the  final 
consumer’s  dollar.  If  this  is  all  they  really  “earn” 
it  is  about  time  we  found  it  out.  Of  course  the 
farmers  ought  to  let  the  railroads  alone.  They  do 
nothing  except  provide  freight  and  life  for  these 
railroads.  If  the  plows  stopped  for  a  year  you 
could  pasture  cows  where  the  trains  now  run.  There 
wouldn’t  be  money  enough  left  in  “Wall  Street” 
to  get  up  steam  in  a  freight  engine.  It  would  all 
be  spent  for  food,  and  the  farmer  would  “earn” 
just  the  part  of  the  dollar  he  saw  fit  to  dictate.  And 
if  he  really  did  put  the  screws  on  he  could  truth¬ 
fully  sav  that  he  learned  how  to  do  it  from  “Wall 
Street”  As  for  that  last  sentence,  it  certainly  en¬ 
titles  the  author  to  a  life  pension  from  the  railroads. 
Practically  every  railroad  in  the  country  owes  its 
very  existence  to  special  gifts  and  privileges  from 
the  people.  Vast  tracts  of  land  have  been  given 
them  for  nothing,  and  they  have  dictated  legislation 
in  their  own  way.  Many  of  them  are  over-capital¬ 
ized  and  paying  dividends  on  a  sum  several  times 
the  actual  value.  What  farmers  and  other  shippers 
complain  about  is  that  they  are  forced  to  pay  high 
rates  in  order  that  all  this  “watered  stock”  shall 
draw  “profits.”  Ever  since  the  world  begun  “ Let  us 
alone!  has  been  the  cry  of  the  men  who  got  65 
cents  of  the  laborer’s  dollar.  Who  wouldn’t  ask  to 
be  let  alone  with  that  slice  of  the  cake?  Yet  all 
real  progress  in  human  history  has  been  won  by 
pitchforking  the  strong  away  from  unjust  special 
privilege.  They  never  have  left  their  booty  willing¬ 
ly.  We  are_  glad  to  have  papers  like  the  Times  talk 
this  way.  The  brutal  ignorance  of  it  is  so  clear  that 
it  all  helps  to  make  people  see  that  they  must  work 
out  their  salvation  with  their  own  weapons. 

* 

Suppose  you  had  a  man  working  your  farm  while 
you  were  paying  the  bills.  You  get  a  bill  from  a 
livery-stable  keeper  for  hauling  coal,  freight  and 
other  things  from  town  to  the  farm.  You  look  it  up 
and  find  that  every  week-day  in  the  year  your  team 
has  gone  to  town  with  a  load  of  milk  or  other  pro¬ 
duce  and  has  come  back  with  an  empty  wagon.  In¬ 
stead  of  hauling  coal,  freight,  or  whatever  there  was 
the  man  who  works  for  you  has  made  a  rule  to  hire 
all  this  done.  He  might  just  as  well  have  carried 
every  pound  of  the  freight,  but  the  livery  man 
wanted  the  job  and  got  it.  How  long  would  it  take 
you  to  upset  that  nice  little  arrangement?  You 

would  cut  off  that  livery  bill  at  once,  and  use  your 
own  horses  to  do  that  work.  That  would  be  the 

only  thing  for  you  to  do,  for  a  few  bills  like  that 
would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  eat  up  your 
farm.  Now  Uncle  Sam  has  about  39,000  rural  de¬ 
livery  mail  wagons  running  about  the  country  deliv¬ 
ering  letters  to  farmers.  Many  of  them  do  not  carry 

mail  enough  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  mail  carrier— 

for  just  the  reason  that  the  horses  on  that  farm 
scarcely  earned  their  feed.  The  mail  wagon  runs 
nearly  empty,  while  at  the  same  time  the  public  along 
the  mail  route  may  be  paying  out  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  express  companies  for  carrying  goods.  Either  that 
or  they  go  without  things  which  they  would  buy  if 
these  could  be  carried  by  mail  at  a  fair  rate  of 
postage.  By  making  these  39,000  wagons  carry  such 
mail  packages  your  Uncle  Sam  would  pay  expenses, 
and  either  wipe  out  the  yearly  debt  or  pay  better 
salaries,  or  reduce  present  postage.  Now  why 
should  not  the  Government  service  be  run  as  you 
would  run  your  farm  or  your  business?  Give  us  a 
reason  why  we  should  be  held  up  in  this  way  to 
support  the  express  companies.  We  shall  continue 
to  be  held  up  until  we  force  Congress  to  give  us  a 
fair  parcels  post. 


BREVITIES. 

Better  baked  beans  paid  for  titan  roast  beef  on  trust. 

Where  your  fight  is  your  heart  ought  to  be.  if  it  is 
not — give  up  the  fight ! 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Japan  plums  are  rushing 
many  fruit  growers  into  great  profit. 

“Your  paper  fits  the  people,”  writes  one  subscriber. 
It  may  fit  because  we  try  to  fight  for  them. 

Some  ef  our  readers  report  the  worst  consequences  of 
a  drought — ground  frozen  before  sufficient  rain  fell  to  fill 
wells  or  springs. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  Dwarf  Essex  rape  can  be 
used  for  Winter  feed.  Only  in  a  latitude  like  Florida, 
where  it  grows  all  Winter.  It  cannot  be  cured  like  hay. 

"Tiie  hayseeds  are  spouting.”  is  the  way  a  politician 
refers  to  the  way  farmers  are  talking.  You  are  right,  they 
are.  and  the  politicians  will  go  through  a  course  of  sprouts 
as  a  result  of  It. 

You  wouldn’t  from  choice  buy  water  for  fuel.  That  is 
what  you  do  when  you  buy  coal  in  a  wet  time.  In  some 
cases  there  are  200  pounds  of  water  in  a  ton  of  wet  coal. 
You  make  that  much  in  buying  dry  coal. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC — An  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  15-foot 
stockade,  in  which  more  than  1,000  working  men  are  said 
to  be  kept  in  peonage  at  Argo,  Ill.,  within  15  miles  of 
Chicago,  was  discovered  by  United  States  District  Attorney 
Sims  December  16.  Six  prisoners  who  escaped  from  the 
place  told  of  one  man  being  shot  in  an  effort  to  escape 
and  of  scores  of  others  who,  it  is  charged,  are  dying  as 
the  result  of  exposure  to  which  they  were  subjected  and 
the  unsanitary  condition  in  which  they  were  compelled 
to  live.  Preparation  for  Grand  Jury  investigation  was  at 
once  begun  and  50  subpoenas  for  witnesses  were  issued. 
Indictments  on  a  charge  of  peonage  will  be  asked  against 
those  responsible  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  men.  The 
Federal  statute  covering  these  cases  provides  fines  of 
$1,000  to  $5,000  and  imprisonment  of  one  to  five  years. 
The  conditions  at  Argo  are  said  to  be  the  most  revolting 
ever  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  officials. 

.  .  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 

through  its  counsel,  John  E.  Brennan,  of  Yonkers,  settled 
December  16,  three  of  the  biggest  suits  for  damages  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Brewster  express  on  Wood- 
lawn  curve  in  1907  brought  by  two  White  Plains  resi¬ 
dents.  Ira  J.  Dutton,  a  New  York  lawyer,  sued  the  com¬ 
pany  for  $130,000  for  personal  injuries  and  $25,000  addi¬ 
tional  for  the  loss  of  the  services  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Char¬ 
lotte  Dutton,  who  in  turn  demanded  $25,000  damages  for 
her  injuries,  making  the  total  amount  of  suits  $.180,000. 
The  suits  were  settled  out  of  court.  Although  the  law¬ 
yers  in  the  case  declined  to  say  how  much  the  actions 
were  settled  for  it  is  said  that  the  amount  was  between 
$35,000  and  $50,000.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Isabella  J.  Martin, 

who  was  convicted  December  16  of  dynamiting  Judge 
Ogden’s  house  at  San  Francisco  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment.  She  took  sentence  calmly,  but  when  re¬ 
moved  to  her  cell  in  the  county  jail  she  swallowed  some 
powdered  glass  and  strychnine.  Prompt  aid  saved  the 
woman’s  life.  Her  attorneys  will  make  efforts  to  have 
her  declared  insane.  .  .  .  Through  a  representative 

E  R.  Thomas,  who  was  recently  expelled  by  the  New 
Jersey  autoists  from'  their  organization,  settled  in  the  courts 
at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  December  19,  the  cases  against 
him  resulting  from  his  accident  of  August  21  last.  Thomas 
was  fined  $75  for  driving  without  a  license,  $25  for  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  speed  limit  and  $75  for  reckless  driving.  He 
got  into  trouble  by  running  into  a  wagon  owned  by  Emil 
Seelig,  killing  both  the  horses  and  injuring  Daniel  Con¬ 
nolly,  the  driver.  Thomas  himself  was  badly  hurt. 

.  .  .  December  19  fire  in  Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  gutted 

the  business  district  of  the  city,  destroying  two  com¬ 
plete  blocks  and  five  small  buildings.  The  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $250,000.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  comprehen¬ 

sive  of  employees’  pension  systems  will  be  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  Morris  &  Co.,  packers,  of  Chicago,  on  January  1. 
The  plan,  which  was  worked  out  by  Edward  Morris, 
president  of  the  company,  combines  a  pension  fund,  an 
employees’  co-operative  bank  and  an  industrial  profit  shar¬ 
ing  scheme.  It  probably  will  be  participated  in  by  10,000 
employees  both  of  the  main  and  subsidiary  companies,  and 
the  annual  pension  disbursements  are  expected  to  be  about 
$100,000  at  the  start  and  more  in  the  near  future.  The 
plan  provides  that  the  pension  fund  shall  be  raised  by  an 
annual  contribution  by  the  company  of  $25,000  until  the 
fund  reaches  $500,000  and  3  per  cent  of  the  salary  of 
every  employee  who  wishes  to  take  part  in  the  scheme. 
Participants  must  have  been  with  the  company  for  six 
months  and  draw  a  minimum  weekly  salary  of  $10.  None 
may  pay  on  an  amount  to  exceed  $7,500.  .  .  .  Slow 

moving  in  the  fog  and  amid  a  maze  of  shipping,  incoming 
and  outgoing,  the  big  British  freighter  Catalone,  from 
Boston,  ran  down  and  sank  the  steamer  Daghestan,  De¬ 
cember  18,  off  Sandy  Ilook,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gedney 
Channel.  The  latter  sank  slowly,  and  the  crew,  some  35 
men,  were  able  to  launch  their  boats  and  get  away  with¬ 
out  loss  of  life.  The  Daghestan,  also  under  the  British 
flag,  was  feeling  her  way  slowly  toward  the  open  sea, 
going  cautiously,  with  her  whistle  sounding.  This  is  the 
second  accident  of  the  Winter  to  happen  off  the  Hook  dur¬ 
ing  the  fog.  The  Daghestan  lay  within  half  a  mile  of 
where  the  Panama  liner  Finance  was  sunk  by  the  White 
Star  liner  Georgic  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  .  .  .  Angelo 

Basso,  who  for  40  years  had  been  famous  on  the  lower 
East  Side,  because  he  sold  the  biggest  sandwich  in  New 
York  for  a  nickel,  died  December  18,  leaving  an  estate  said 
to  be  worth  $250,000.  He  was  proprietor  of  a  delicatessen 
store,  and  all  his  fortune  was  made  through  the  business. 

.  .  .  Seven  members  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 

Pittsburg.  I’a.,  city  councils  were  arrested  December  21 
for  alleged  conspiracy,  corrupt  solicitation  and  bribery. 
The  informations  were  made  by  Tensard  De  Wolfe,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Civic  League  of  Allegheny  county.  .  .  . 

That  plans  to  escape  were  being  formed  by  two  of  the 
eight  prisoners  now  on  trial  on  the  charge  of  murdering 
Captain  Quentin  Rankin  at  Reelfoot  Lake,  Tenn.,  was 
made  known  to  the  authorities  at  L’nion  City,  December 
21.  Judge  Jones  ordered  that  each  should  hereafter  be 
handcuffed  and  taken  from  the  jail  to  the  court  room  and 
returned  to  his  cell  under  guard  of  both  the  sheriff  and 
a  detachment  of  soldiers.  Developments  in  the  night 
rider  cases  were  of  an  extremely  important  character,  the 
State  introducing  proof  strongly  implicating  some  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  murder  of  Captain  Rankin  and  in  the 
whipping  of  several  men  and  one  woman.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  also  proved  the  oath  and  the  password  used  by  the 
members  of  the  night  rider  organization  and  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  West  Tennessee  Land  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  ownership  and  control  of  Reelfoot  Lake  have 
so  long  been  disputed.  In  addition  there  was  testimony 
about  a  plot  formed  by  night  riders  to  raid  the  town  of 
Tiptonville,  Lake  county,  and  to  capture  and  kill  Judge 
Harris,  the  largest  owner  of  the  Lake  property.  .  .  . 

Inspectors  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  discovered  that  sand  has  been  used  as  an 
adulterant  in  cattle  feeding  stuff  sold  in  Philadelphia,  and 
arrests  will  be  made.  The  agents  of  the  Department  have 
been  at  work  in  a  number  of  counties  and  have  found  that 
ground  corncobs,  weed  seeds  and  rice  hulls  are  favorite 
“leaders”  of  the  feeds. 


It  has  now  been  decided  that  flour  bleached  with  nitrogen 
peroxide  is  an  “adulterated  product.”  The  Government 
gives  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers  six  months  to  get 
rid  of  the  present  stock  of  bleached  flour.  After  that 
they  will  he  prosecuted  if  thev  handle  it. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


IN  CHESTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  season  was  an  unusual  one  in  regard  to  weather 
conditions.  The  early  Spring  was  wet,  then  dry  to  last 
week  of  May.  Then  no  rain  fell  worth  calling  a  shower 
from  last  of  May  until  July  24 ;  another  good  soaking 
shower  on  August  14,  another  September  9  ;  then  no  rain 
whatever  until  October  26,  when  a  general  rain  set  in, 
bringing  water  to  springs  and  wells  which  were  rapidly 
going  dry.  The  past  Summer  will  be  recorded  as  very 
deficient  in  rainfall,  and  naturally  some  crops  show  its 
effects.  Hay  was  a  bumper  crop,  especially  the  clover, 
and  quality  fine.  We  are  wrestling  with  a  question.  Hay 
is  low,  and  local  market  glutted.  Quotations  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  our  nearest  large  city,  are  $.14  for  prime  Timothy. 
Freight  and  commission  cost  about  $2.40  per  ton.  If  we 
ship  it  will  take  the  proceeds  of  three  tons  of  hay  to  buy 
one  ton  of  grain  feed.  Clover  is  only  about  $8  to  $10  per 
ton,  and  it  certainly  must  be  worth  more  than  that  to 
feed  it,  but  cows  are  high,  from  $40  to  $70  per  head 
for  fresh  stock,  and  frequently  they  are  step  mothers  at 
that,  and  no  guarantee  whether  they  will  milk  five  quarts 
or  20  quarts  per  day.  Wheat  bran  is  $27  to  $28;  gluten, 
$30;  linseed  meal,  about  $34.  The  milk  situation  is  in¬ 
teresting  here.  The  local  creamery  is  paying  37  cents 
per  pound  for  butter  fat,  but  few  get  a  test  over  3.80. 
Supplee  &  Bro.,  of  Philadelphia,  started  a  large  shipping 
station  here  at  Kimberton  last  Fall,  and  are  getting  lots 
of  milk  at  $1.60  per  100  for  October;  expect  a  gradual 
rise  to  $1.90  in  a  few  months.  We  get  $1.80  for  No¬ 
vember;  $1.70  for  December.  Much  is  shipped  also  to 
Philadelphia  to  individual  dealers  at  four  and  4 %  cents 
per  liquid  quart,  from  which  the  shipper  pays  half  cent  a 
quart  freight.  The  Malvern  Condensery  (Hires’)  run  a 
wagon  from  Phcenixville  also,  so  we  have  a  good  outlet 
by  competing  parties.  Silos  are  quite  numerous,  yet 

many  argue  their  dairies  are  nearly  a  dead  letter  at  the 
almost  prohibitive  price  of  grain  feed.  I  wish  we  could 
produce  milk  like  Mr.  Squiers  without  any  grain  what¬ 
ever,  simply  silage  and  clover  hay.  Wheat  was  an  aver¬ 
age  crop,  from  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre  ;  oats,  35  to  40 

bushels.  Hay  and  grain  were  harvested  without  rain. 

Potatoes,  50  to  100  bushels  per  acre.  Acreage  was  large, 
but  crop  small  owing  to  blight  and  lack  of  moisture 
at  the  critical  time.  The  Hope  Farm  man  kept  in  good 
spirits  over  his  crop  until  the  digging  time,  then  he  sud¬ 
denly  broke  to  us  the  expected  news — few  potatoes.  A 
few  fields  of  corn  planted  extra  early  suffered  from 

drought  at  earing  time,  but  the  crop  in  general  was  a 
bumper  one  and  was  all  housed  early.  The  Winter  wheat 
is  fine  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather  at  seeding  time.  Apples 
are  a  genuine  failure.  Many  farmers  must  buy  for 


kets.  hired  help,  besides  what  I  did  myself,  was  $475.  In 
1908  I  did  not  have  so  large  a  crop,  and  the  price  was 
not  so  good.  With  one  more  acre  in  bearing.  I  received 
$1,414.96;  the  lowest  price  received  was  12  2/5  cents: 
the  highest  14  2/5;  actual  cost  for  hired  help  for  same 
was  $395.  w.  x.  slawsox. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

r.  X.-Y. — If  Mr.  Seeley  did  the  work  himself  lie  should 
be  paid  for  his  time  as  well  as  the  hired  man.  The  other 
expenses  seem  fair.  He  ought  to  be  paid  for  working  for 
himself  the  same  as  if  he  worked  for  others.  The  $16._0-> 
profit  per  acre  represents  10  per  cent  interest  on  $160.50. 
At  the  valuation  of  vineyards  which  Mr.  Slawson  speaks 
of  the  $16.05  represents  3.2  per  cent!  No  doubt  a  good 
share  of  the  better  prices  for  Chautauqua  grapes  was  due 
to  co-operative  selling. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  COMMISSION  AT  ITHACA. 

The  Commission  or.  Country  Life  spent  December  16 
in  Ithaca,  visiting  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  During  the  day  the  buildings  and  the  work  or 

nearly  every  department  were  carefully  inspected.  In 

the  evening  an  assembly  of  the  students  and  faculty  ot 

the  College  was  held,  at  which  four  old  students  spoke 

on  the  benefits  and  influence  of  the  agricultural  course 
on  the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  nine  presen! 
students  gave  short  addresses  on  why  they  had  come  to 
the  Agricultural  College.  The  talks  were  short  and  were 
designed  to  give  the  Commission  concise  views  of  tin- 
effect  of  the  college  on  the  student  and  his  life  after 
returning  to  the  farm.  The  essence  of  these  talks  was 
that  the  influence  was  not  only  for  better  agriculture 
on  the  part  of  the  individual,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  community,  and  for  better  social  conditions.  Dean 
L  II  Bailev,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  represented 
that  body  on  the  platform  in  a  short  address,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  college.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  the  work 
of  the  Commission  was  being  accomplished  by  co-opera¬ 
tion.  The  Commission  has  been  hearing  testimony  such 
as  has  never  been  heard  before.  It  has  been  gathered 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  so  that 
something  was  heard  from  all  points  of  view.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  general  advancement  in  agri¬ 
culture,  there  are  deep  problems  yet  to  be  solved,  for 
although  we  are  developing  in  the  country  because  of 
increase  in  acres,  still  there  is  a  great  social  sterility. 

Whatever  the  Commission  may  accomplish  can  be  hut 
temporary  unless  the  farmers  co-operate  in  the  advance- 
fent  of  social  ideals.  Conditions  in  the  country  underlie 
public  prosperity.  Throughout  the  six-weeks  trip  the 
Commisson  was  everywhere  received  heartily.  The  gen¬ 
eral  erv  all  over  the  country  is  for  something  to  be  done 
in  the' matter  of  public  schools.  Out  of  about  100,000 
replies  to  the  letters  sent  out  to  farmers,  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  suggestions  were  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  public  schools,  by  improving  the  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds,  and  by  introducing  the  study  ot  agri¬ 
culture  We  do  not  need  new  laws  to  improve  our  social 
conditions,  but  rather  do  we  need  leadership.  Law’s  can 
modify  to  a  certain  extent,  but  they  cannot  produce  the 
leaders  necessarv  for  social  progress.  These  leaders  must 
be  resident,  and  the  people  must  co-operate  in  order  to 
do  much  in  the  improvement  of  roads,  schools,  churches 
and  in  the  betterment  of  other  conditions.  c.  F.  b. 


their  own  use.  The  writer  will  have  10  bushels  of  Win¬ 
ter  apples,  but  has  sold  about  20  bushels  Fall  apples,  be¬ 
sides  many  bushels  of  dropped  the  hogs  ate.  Farmers 
are  generally  prosperous  and  contented  in  this  locality, 
and  Mr.  Norton  would  change  some  of  his  opinions  if  be 
spent  a  few  weeks  visiting  in  this  portion  of  Chester  Co., 
other  portions  likewise.  t.  i„  n. 


THE  FARMER’S  SHARE. 

Close  to  a  Market. 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  the  article  “Figures  of 
a  Grape  Grower,”  on  page  977,  and  I  would  like  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  report  of  my  grape  crop  sales  for  the 

past  three  years,  1906-7-8.  My  vineyard  comprises 
something  less  than  three  acres,  and  in  computing  my 
expenses  I  cannot  go  into  details  as  Mr.  Seeley  does,  as 
I  do  not  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  labor  and  mate¬ 
rial  that  go  into  each  crop  of  fruit  I  grow.  I  bag  all 

my  grapes  and  pack  in  small  baskets,  but  do^  not  use 

covers  on  the  baskets.  When  I  sell  in  the  New  York 
market  I  do  so  through  a  commission  man,  delivering 
the  grapes  from  my  own  wagon  direct  from  the  vineyard. 
All  other  sales  are  made  from  my  wagons  in  the  Newark 
market,  or. on  the  place.  The  lower  gross  receipts  for 
1908  were  *due  to  the  fruit  not  setting  well  in  the  cold 
wet  weather  of  last  May.  As  I  grow  an  exceptionally 
fine  article  the  price  remains  about  the  same  each  year : 


.1906 _ 

1907. .  . . 

1908. .  . . 

Gross  Receipts.  Expense,  Est. 

.  $1,369  $600 

.  1,260  600 

.  1,138  550 

Net. 

$769 

660 

5SS 

$3,767  $1,750 

$2,017 

Average  receipts  per  acre  each  year,  $226. 


The  land  is  valued  by  the  city  at  $1,000  per  acre,  and 
our  taxes  are  pretty  high,  but  we  have  a  market  right 
at  our  door  for  everything  we  grow',  and  we  have  no 
freight  to  pay.  Our  greatest  problem  is  to  get  good  help 
at  fair  wages.  w.  h.  ooldsmitii. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr  Seeley  on  page  977  figured  a  total  income 
of  $973.67  from  eight  acres  of  grapes  with  a  net  pi'bfit 
of  $128.47.  This  means  an  income  of  $.121.70  and  net 
profit  of  a  little  over  $16  per  acre.  These  grapes  were 
sold  through  a  commission  man  at  an  average  of  7.9 
cents  per  basket.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  during  the  same  season, 
sold  from  th>  e  acres  $1,138  worth  of  grapes  with  a  net 
profit  of  $588.  As  compared  with  Mr.  Seeley’s  record. 
Mr  Goldsmith  produced  over  $380  per  acre  with  a  profit 
of  $196 — the  latter  being  12  times  as  much  as  Mr.  Seeley's. 
What  are  the  reasons?  Mr.  Goldsmith  got  very  much 
more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  because  he  was  close  to 
market  and  delivered  the  grapes  himself.  A  large  share 
of  the  difference  represents  what  the  middleman  got  from 
Mr.  Seeley.  Also  Mr.  Goldsmith’s  grapes  were  bagged, 
and  thus  were  of  higher  quality. 

Grapes  in  the  Chautauqua  Belt. 

After  reading  over  F.  A.  Seeley’s  report  of  a  farmer’s 
share  in  the  grape  business,  I  think  it  time,  in  justice 
to  the  grape  business,  to  speak  of  what  is  being  done  m 
the  Chautauqua  grape  belt.  In  the  first  place,  we  would 
judge  by  his  report  that  he  hired  everything  done :  or  it 
not,  got  all  it  was  worth  to  do  the  work  himself,  ana 
then  figuring  that  he  got  all  it  was  worth  to  do  the 
work,  also  interest  on  investment,  taxes,  depreciation  on 
wire  and  posts,  we  find  that  be  made  a  eiear  ’l1’0*?! 
$16.05  an  acre.  Now,  what  is  the  matter  with  that? 
Are  there  not  a  great  many  farmers  who  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  get  pav  for  all  the  work  they  did  and  a  net  profit 
of  $16.05  an  acre?  Mr.  Seeley  certainly  got  a  very  large 
crop  of  grapes,  but  they  were  sold  at  a  very  poor  price. 
We  also  notice  that  he  charges  his  grape  crop  with  two 
cents  a  basket  for  picking  and  packing.  We  hire  the 
same  work  done  here  for  one  cent  a  basket,  and  women 
earn  from  $1  to  $1.75  a  day.  No  doubt  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Commission  could  find  out  the  trouble,  but  ought 
not  the  man  who  has  been  in  the  grape  business  for  20 
vears  to  know?  In  reference  to  the  Chautauqua  grape 
belt  I  wish  to  say  that  good  grape  vineyards  are  worth 
$500  an  acre;  and  one  year  with  another  will  pay  HI 
to  °0  per  cent  on  the  investment  and  lure  everything 
done.  I  have  myself  12  acres  of  grapes.  In  190,  so'd 
?°  457  °6  •  the  lowest  price  received  per  basket  was  is 
cents  the  highest  price  19 Ms  cents.  Actual  cost  of  bas- 


I  live  near  Elkborn,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis..  40  miles  from 
Milwaukee,  and  nearly  80  miles  from  Chicago.  Our  land 
ilternates  as  follows:  You  will  find  a  great  number  of 
it-res  in  one  bodv  that  we  call  prairie,  then  crossing  over 
hat  vou  will  come  to  a  large  body  of  land  that  used  to 
wow  'timber  It  makes  little  difference  which  you  want 
’o  buy:  it  costs  nearly  the  same,  from  $80  to  $10<>  per 
lere.  '  The  Bordens  pay  us  for  milk  on  an  average  for 
:he  six  months  of  Winter  $1.51  per  100.  Last  October  I 
;ot  a  four-per-cent  test  and  received  $1.25  per  100.  Oats. 
10  cents  per  bushel:  corn,  $18  per  ton  ;  barley,  o5  cents; 
lour  per  barrel,  $5.50;  pork  on  foot,  $5  per  100;  beef 
mi st  be  good  to  bring  four  cents  on  foot ;  in  short,  every¬ 
thing  brings  Chicago  prices,  with  a  very  little  taken  out 
for  freight  and  commission.  Land  rents  all  the  way  from 
$3  to  $5  per  acre.  Money  can  be  got  on  good  security  for 
five  per  cent.  F- 

Elkhorn,  Wis. 

NEW  JERSEY  GRANGE. — The  thirty-sixth  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  December  1-3.  was  one  of  the  best  sessions  during 
the  writer’s  experience.  The  National  Master,  N.  J. 
Bachelder.  arrived  during  the  evening  session  of  the  first 
day  and  gave  those  in  attendance  an  agreeable  surprise. 
This  being  the  year  for  election  of  officers,  Geo.  \\ .  F. 
Gaunt  was  returned  to  the  Master’s  chair  by  nearly  a 
unanimous  vote,  together  with  many  of  the  old  officers 
and  a  number  of  the  new  ones.  Returning  Brother 
Gaunt  to  the  Master's  chair  for  the  fifth  term  shows  in 
Itself  in  what  esteem  he  is  held  by  the  ever-increasing 
membership  all  over  the  State.  At  one  session  the  mem¬ 
bership  was  treated  to  a  very  able  address  by  S.  Lila 
Southand.  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  highly  received 
and  loudly  applauded.  This  same  lady  exemplified  the 
unwritten  work  at  Wednesday  evening’s  session,  and  in¬ 
stalled  the  newlv  elected  officers  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  National  Ma'ster.  N.  J.  Bachelder.  gave  a  very  able 
and  interesting  address  Wednesday  evening.  During  the 
session  Wednesday  afternoon  Master  Gaunt  discovered  a 
familiar  face  in  the  audience  in  the  person  of  Edward 
Van  Alstyue.  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  He  was  called  to  the 
platform  ‘and  entertained  the  assemblage  in  his  usual  well- 
defined  and  good-natured  way.  Thursday  morning’s  ses¬ 
sion  was  treated  to  a  short  talk  by  Franklyn  Dye,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  also  a  paper  on 
“Beautifying  the  Farm  Home,”  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Brodhead, 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  rest  of  Thursday’s  session  was 
taken  up'  in  receiving  the  reports  of  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  discussion  of  many  resolutions.  The 
sixth  degree  was  conferred  on  a  class  of  seventy.  The 
order  in  New  Jersey  as  shown  by  reports  is  in  a  very 
healtliv  condition  and  has  made  substantial  gains  in  mem- 


Farming  is  not  greatly  diversified  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  Corn,  hay  and  oats  are  the  staples  raised,  and 
these  mainly  as  an  adjunct  to  the  dairying  business. 
Nearly  all  of  the  farmers  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  milk,  which  is  sold  to  the  Borden  Condensing  and  Bot¬ 
tling  Companv.  and  other  smaller  companies  here  and  in 
Chicago.  A  long  period  of  drought,  dating  back  almost 
continuously  to  Julv,  has  made  the  season  a  severe  one 
on  the  farmer,  necessitating  the  constant  and  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  in  barns  and  yards  on  account  of  the  lack  of  pastur¬ 
age.  The  bav  crop  was  generally  good,  as  we  had  good 
and  timelv  rains  during  its  growth.  Oats  yielded  two- 
thirds  to  'three-quarters  crop.  Corn  not  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age,  although  some  good  yields  are  heard  of  in  certain 
localities.  The  potato  crop  is  never  large  here,  and  what 
wer“  raised  this  year  was  a  poor  yield  and  inferior  in  qual¬ 
ity  Illinois  cities  depend  upon  neighboring  States  to 
supply  them  with  potatoes.  A  few  farmers  have  under¬ 
taken'  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  in  a  small  way ;  near¬ 
est  factory  about  80  miles  away.  Some  growers  are  seem¬ 
ingly  satisfied  with  the  returns:  others  who  have  tried  it 

have  given  it  up.  Japanese  and  Hungarian  labor  had  to 

be  employed  to  make  the  crop.  Not  much  fruit  is  grown 
in  this  section,  especially  this  year.  We  have  to  buy 
eastern  grown  apples  at  from  $3  to  $4.25  per  barrel  and 
then  get  small  ones  in  the  middle  !  Next  year’s  crop  de¬ 
pends  upon  weather  conditions  of  the  next  two  weeks, 
says  the  Elgin  Daily  News  of  Nov.  21.  according  to  Elgin 
fruit  growers,  who  are  alarmed  at  the  long-continued 
Fall  drought.  They  predict  that  unless  a  heavy  rain 
falls  before  the  ground  freezes  permanently,  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  fruit  trees  will  be  completely  destroyed. 

It  is  asserted  that  Winter  blasts  will  not  only  ruin  trees, 

but  also  kill  shrubbery  of  all  kinds  unless  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  in  the  ground  to  protect  the  roots  against 
zero  atmosphere.  The  only  other  condition  that  will  save 
the  trees  is  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  before  the  ground  freezes, 
and  this  is  not  believed  probable.  w.  c.  b. 

Elein.  Ill. 


la 

Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  COWMAN’S  POSTCARD. 

From  out  earth’s  dusty  old  corral,  where 
failures  press, 

May  every  broncho  that  you  rope  be  named 
Success. 

May  all  the  blizzards  spare  thy  range,  and 
pass  thee  o’er; 

May  Trouble’s  norther  never  pile  drifts  at 
thy  door. 

And  when  you  follow  life’s  long  trail, 
round  cliff  and  bend, 

May  strangers  make  the  Injun  sign  that 
means :  “A  friend." 

And  when  you  make  your  evening  camp, 
may  ’t  come  to  pass 

You  find  yourself  near  Peaceful  Creek,  and 
on  good  grass. 

And  when  the  final  round-up  ends,  some 
Autumn  day, 

May  your  mark  in  the  Book  of  Brands,  be 
this:  “O.  K.” 

— Denver  Republican. 

* 

If  silver  has  grown  very  discolored, 
rub  it  first  with  a  piece  of  lemon,  and 
then  after  washing,  polish  with  com¬ 
mon  whiting  moistened  with  alcohol, 
which  gives  a  brilliant  luster.  Lemon 
and  salt  is  a  good  thing  to  take  stains 
from  unvarnished  wood. 


THE.  RURAL  NEW- YORE  SR 


own  mother  prevents  her  from  learn¬ 
ing  by  force  of  example.  A  great  many 
philanthropic  organizations  are  wrest¬ 
ling  with  this  problem  at  present  and 
one  very  interesting  development  is  the 
furnishing  of  a  model  three-room  flat 
in  a  crowded  part  of  the  East  Side, 
where  demonstrations  are  given  in 
daily  living.  J  he  flat  is  furnished  com¬ 
pletely  at  a  cost  of  $150,  and  great  in¬ 
genuity  is  used  in  making  the  most  of 
the  space.  Morning  classes  for  children 
and  young  girls  are  held  in  the  flat, 
where  they  are  taught  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly  and  economically.  Even¬ 
ing  classes  are  held  for  girls  about  to 
be  married.  When  the  students  enter 
the  flat,  everything  is  in  disorder;  they 
are  taught  to  sweep,  dust,  air  the 
rooms,  make  the  bed,  and  then  to  cook 
a  meal,  putting  the  dishes  away  after¬ 
wards.  1  here  is  also  instruction  in 
laundry  work,  and  in  cooking  for  in¬ 
valids.  Such  missionary  work  as  this 
is  of  infinite  service,  not  only  for  the 
comfort  that  it  induces,  but  also  for  its 
moral  value.  Too  many  cases  of  in¬ 
temperance  among  workingmen  result 
from  the  lack  of  domestic  comfort, 
and  the  unsatisfied  craving  induced  by 
poorly  prepared  meals,  deficient  in 
nourishment. 


water  has  not  all  boiled  away  drain  it 
off  and  mash  the  pumpkins  through  a 
sieve;  of  this  mixture  take  two  heaping 
cupfuls,  add  two  well  beaten  eggs,  one 
cupful  of  brown  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  butter,  one  level  teaspoonful  of  gin¬ 
ger  and  one  of  cinnamon,  with  a  pinch 
of  salt;  mix  well  and  add  three  cup¬ 
fuls  of  boiled  milk  stirring  well  as  you 
pour  it  in.  Fill  your  shells  nearly  full 
and  set  in  the  oven,  then  add  the  rest 
of  the  filling  and  your  crusts  will  be 
filled  almost  to  the  running  over 
point.  \\  hen  the  custard  is  “set”  the 
pies  are  done,  and  if  baked  just  right 
the  tops  will  be  “glazed”  and  don’t  ever 
spoil  the  “golden”  effect  by  putting  on 
a  meringue  top.  A  Yankee  friend  once 
told  me  that  Thanksgiving  was  the 
only  time  to  eat  pumpkin  pie,  but  I 
think  in  the  Middle  West  the  time  may 
be  extended  to  Washington’s  Birthday. 

DOCIA  DYKENS. 

Beware  of  too  sublime  a  sense 
Or  your  own  worth  and  consequence, 

The  man  who  dreams  himself  so  great, 
And  his  importance  of  such  weight. 

That  all  around  in  all  that’s  done 
Must  move  and  act  for  him  alone 
Will  learn  in  school  of  tribulation 
The  folly  of  his  expectation. 

—  William  Cowner. 


January  2, 


Simpson  -  Eddy stone 

Zephyrette 
Ginghams 


Stylish  dressing  is  with¬ 
in  easy  range  of  moderate 
means  by  the  use  of  these 
fine  dress  ginghams. 

The  durable  fabric  and 
beautiful  patterns  with 
the  intense  fast  colors 
obtained  by  our  new  sci¬ 
entific  process,  give  an 
exceptional  combination 
of  style  and  economy. 

New  Process  To  insure  getting: 
Dress  the  genuine,  be  sure 

Ginghams  to  ask  y°ur  dealer 

for  Simpson-Eddy- 
stone  Zephyrette 
ginghams.  Write 
us  his  name  i!  he 
hasn’t  them.  We'll 
help  him  supply 
you. 

The  Eddystone 
Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


^WC.U.S  PAT.OFF,/* 

EDdystone 

Zephyrettes 


Little  neck  ruffs  of  swansdown, 
edged  with  lace  at  top  and  bottom  and 
with  bows  of  ribbon  velvet,  are  made 
for  young  girls'  wear.  Swansdown 
trimming  used  to  be  much  worn  25 
years  ago  or  more,  but  of  late  years 
this  material  has  only  been  seen  on 
babies’  clothes.  A  fresh  rosy  young 
face  looks  very  attractive  above  the 
soft  swansdown. 

* 

An  easy  way  to  salt  almonds  is  to 
blanch  the  nuts  first  by  soaking  for 
five  minutes  in  boiling  water,  which 
will  cause  the  skin  to  slip  off  easily; 
then  dry  gently  on  a  napkin.  Have  a 
little  butter  or  olive  oil  boiling  hot 
in  an  iron  frying  pan;  shake  the  nuts 
about  in  this  for  two  minutes,  then 
take  them  out,  sprinkle  lightly  with 
fine  salt,  and  dry  on  brown  paper.  They 
should  be  put  away  in  air-tight  jars. 
Any  other  nuts  may  be  prepared  in  the 
same  way. 

* 

A  good  fruit  punch,  without  any  al¬ 
coholic  ingredients  is  often  desired  for 
some  festive  occasion.  Th  following 
is  delicious.  For  every  expected  guest 
allow  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  granulated  sugar,  and 
to  every  five  lemons  allow  a  quart  of 
water.  Boil  the  water  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether  until  a  syrup  is  formed  (about 
five  minutes),  skimming  off  the  scum 
that  rises.  Let  cool,  then  stir  in  the 
lemon  juice,  which  should  be  strained. 
Slice  very  thin,  rind  and  all,  three 
oranges ;  peel  one  medium-sized  grape 
fruit  and  remove  the  seeds.  Separate 
into  sections  taking  off  as  much  of  the 
tough  white  inner  skin  as  possible. 
Shred  the  half  of  a  small  pineapple 
and  slice  one  firm,  sound  banana.  Mix 
the  fruit  gently  with  a  silver  fork, 
and  pour  over  it  the  lemon  juice  and 
syrup,  letting  the  whole  stand  in  the 
ice  box  for  an  hour.  Put  a  square  of 
ice  in  the  punch  bowl  and  pour  over 
it  the  punch.  When  ready  to  serve 
turn  in  from  a  height  two  bottles  of 
ginger  ale. 


The  French  Academy  recently 
awarded  the  annual  Montyon  prizes, 
this  year  eleven  in  number,  for  gooc 
deeds  in  private  life.  At  a  time  when 
the  newspapers  are  full  of  stories  of 
vice  and  crime,  it  is  well  to  realize 
how  much  goodness  and  virtue  exists 
One  example  among  the  Montyon  prize 
winners  is  a  seamstress  who  employs 
some  ten  assistants  to  whom  she  is  a 
devoted  friend.  When  they  are  ill  she 
nurses  them,  when  work  is  slack  she 
assists  them  from  her  own  scanty  re¬ 
sources,  she  visits  the  poor  and  for 
six  months  sheltered  under  her  roof  a 
dying  schoolmistress.  When  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  she  can  only  earn  a  few 
francs  a  day  nobody  will  think  the 
prize  misplaced.  Another  prize  win¬ 
ner  was  Marie  de  Breton.  When  she 
was  20  she  had  been  working  13 
years  in  the  house  of  Joachim  Padrun, 
a  Breton  farmer.  At  this  time — it  was 
1861 — the  farmer’s  wife  died,  leaving 
him  with  three  little  children.  Pad- 
run  was  a  good-hearted  man,  inclined 
to  drink  too  much  and  not  industrious. 
Marie,  feeling  her  position  in  the  house 
somewhat  difficult,  went  to  Vanves,  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  a  religious  order 
which  involves  the  vows  of  chastity, 
poverty  and  obedience,  then  returned 
and  took  charge  of  the  farm  and  the 
farmer.  In  a  few  years  she  managed 
all  his  money  affairs,  allowing  him 
only  a  small  sum  a  week  for  cider — 
alcohol  she  barred  entirely.  She 
brought  up  the7 children,  made  the  farm 
a  model  place  and  remains  to  this  day 
after  60  years  of.  service  in  the  employ 
of  the  family,  her  wages  still  being  no 
more  than  $12  a  year. 


This 

is  the  trade¬ 
mark  which  is 
on  every  gen¬ 
uine  bottle  of 


Scott's  Emulsion 

sold  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  the  world. 
Nothing  equals  it  to  build 
up  the  weak  and  wasted 
bodies  of  young  and  old. 

Send  this  advertisement,  together  with 
name  of  paper  in  which  it  appears,  your 
address  and  four  cents  to  cover  postage, 
and  we  will  send  you  a  “Complete  Hand\ 
Atlas  of  the  World’’  ::  ::  ;;  .. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.  N.  Y. 


A  Complete  Lighting  System 
for  Homes.  Stores. 

Churches,  etc. 

Ann  Arbor  Lighting  Systems  are 
brighter  than  gas,  steadier  and  clearer 
than  electric  light,  and  cost  about  one- 
tenth  as  much  to  operate.  Each  lamp 
gives  300  to  500  candle  power  for  less 
than  %  cents  per  hour.  Fuel  is  gaso¬ 
line,  perfectly  safe. 

Price  $10  up,  according  to  number  of 
lamps  desired.  We  make  inverted  arcs 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  stores 
halls,  factories,  etc. 

We  Want  Agents, 
who  will  push  our  line.  Special  terms 
to  those  who  write  early.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO. 

305  Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in 
trying  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
city  poor  soon  learns  that  ignorance  of 
housekeeping  is  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  misery  and  discomfort  among 
them.  The  women  too  often  do  not 
know  how  to  cook  or  sew  or  clean,  and 
the  natural  result  is  that  the  husband 
is  driven  to  the  saloon,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  streets.  This  is  caused  by 
untrained  mothers  and  factory  work;  a 
girl  begins  going  to  work  as  early  as 
the  law  allows,  and  keeps  working  until 
she  marries,  while  the  ignorance  of  her 


Old-Time  Pumpkin  Pie. 

I  have  at  last  been  able  to  serve  up 
the  real  thing  in  pumpkin  pies.  My 
first  attempts  would  shrink  in  the  oven 
worse  than  a  baby’s  little  knit  shirt  in 
hot  water,  and  I  don’t  doubt  a  bit 
but  that  others  have  had  the  same  ex¬ 
perience.  Our  pumpkins  this  season 
are  a  small,  round  yellow  sort,  called 
the  “pie”  pumpkin,  and  are  delicious. 
I  chop  them  open  with  a  hatchet,  cut 
them  in  squares  and  peel  them.  Put 
about  a  quart  of  the  prepared  pumpkin 
into  a  granite  pot  with  a  cupful  of 
water  and  cook  quickly.  It  will  cook 
while  making  the  crust.  For  crust  for 
two  pies  I  take  half  a  cupful  of  lard, 
two  cupfuls  of  flour  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  salt  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  and  mix  with  one-third  of  a 
cupful  of  cold  water;  line  the  pie  tins 
with  the  pastry,  prick  the  bottoms 
with  a  fork  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  If  in  cooking  the  pumpkin  the 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 

Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  sell  to 
the  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol- 
imhed,  ieady  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured, 
men,  alter 

ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL  *°u 

we  refund  your  to— r  ’ '  •*  Save 

money  if  you  are  from 

not  satisfied.  §5.00 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

standard  for  fifty 
years. 

Our  Illustrated 
Stove  Book, 
free,  tells  all 
about  stoves, 
drafts,  chimneys, 
etc.  Send  for  it. 

Gn'd  Coin  Stove  6o. 

3  Oak  St  Troy. NY. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Oow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Culf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Economical  Family  Washing 

prevails  only  where  the  Syracuse  “EASY" 
Washer  is  used  What  it  will  save  you  in 
few  weeks  is  ah  we  ask  for  our 
profit.  Try  it  for  30  days  at  our 
expense  on  everything  washable  in 
the  house.  Ask  for  our  free  book 

Wanted*102^  wast  day-  Agents 

„  DODGE  &ZUILL, 

ZZ4A  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

DHOKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
*1  ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO 
Worcester  Mass  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
“  I  ousted  Butiei  rrnekers,”  “Utile  Brothers  touch  Biscuit,’ 
etc.  Check  or  mnne<  order  mum  accompany  order.  Write  os 


PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 

‘The  Old  a  V.  Reliable1 


STANDARD 


1840 


Used  by  Three  Generations 
For  Sale  by  All  Hardware  Dealers 
R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY.  New  YORK 


Don't  Throw  it  Away 


■■  Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
orJHot^Water  Bag  Leak  ? 


r  PATCH  . 

1  hey  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils — tin 
°5a8BtfoppAr*  eran  i tewar e,  hot  water  bags 
etc.  JNosolder.  cement  or  rivet.  Anvone 
can  use  them;  lit  any  surface;  two  million 
muse  bend  for  sample  r>kg.  10c.  Complete 

Coaette8 Ze8k25c  p0BtPaid-  Agents  wanted. 
Coilette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  |  i  0,  Amsterdam,  N  Y 


CURES 

■headaches 

10f.35t.50*  &*1Q°  Bottles. 


1900. 
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Corn  Pone. 

Is  this  the  corn  pone  J.  A.  M.  ate  of 
her  mother’s  making?  It  was  my 
mother’s  way.  Scald  one  quart  white 
cornmeal  with  one  quart  boiling  water ; 
add  one-half  teacup  New  Orleans  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  tablespoon  salt,  stir  well, 
add  one  quart  cold  water— still  stirring 
— also  one  quart  meal ;  stir  well.  Set 
in  warm  place  all  day,  then  add  one 
pint  salt  rising  or  any  good  yeast.  My 
mother  used  the  salt  rising  and  baked 
same  day  she  did  her  salt  rising  light 
bread.  After  mixing  and  stirring  well 
again,  grease  the  skillet,  pour  in  your 
mixture  and  put  to  bake  for  four  hours, 
or  it  is  better  left  in  oven  with  moder¬ 
ate  heat  all  night.  MRS.  denbie. 

Pumpkin  Bread. 

If  possible,  will  you  publish  among  your 
cooking  recipes  the  formula  for  making 
pumpkin  bread?  MRS.  W.  S.  D. 

The  following  recipe  for  squash 
bread  is  given  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  her 
Boston  Cook  Book ;  no  doubt  pumpkin 
would  be  used  in  the  same  way.  One 
cup  squash,  stewed  and  sifted ;  two 
tablespoonfuls  sugar;  \y2  cup  scalded 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  salt;  one  table¬ 
spoonful  butter;  /2  cup  yeast;  flour 
enough  to  knead  it.  Mix  the  sugar 
and  salt  with  the  squash,  add  the  but¬ 
ter  melted  in  the  hot  milk,  and  when 
cool  add  the  yeast  and  flour.  Knead 
15  minutes;  let  it  rise  till  light.  Knead 
and  shape  into  loaf  or  biscuits;  let  it 
rise  well,  then  bake. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. 

A  Long  Island  reader  asks  us  to  re¬ 
peat  this  recipe,  which  was  given  last 
March.  It  calls  for  one-half  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  sugar,  ll/2  cup  apple 
sauce,  strained  and  sweetened,  one- 
half  pound  raisins,  one-half  pound  cur¬ 
rants,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  the  same  of  cloves  and  allspice, 
two  cups  flour  with  pinch  of  salt,  two 
teaspoonfuls  baking  soda.  Bake  in  a 
large  bread  tin.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
neither  milk  nor  eggs  are  used,  but  the 
flavor  is  delicious,  and  its  rich  brown 
suggests  the  use  of  molasses. 

A  slightly  different  recipe,  given  in 
the  Rural  Cook  Book,  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  One  cup  sugar,  /2  cun  shorten¬ 
ing,  one  saltspoon  salt,  y2  teaspoon 
ground  cloves,  one  teaspoonful  cinna¬ 
mon,  y2  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg,  1  y2 
cup  raisins,  more  fruit  if  desired;  one 
teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  one  cup  unsweetened  apple 
sauce.  Put  the  dissolved  soda  into  the 
sauce,  let  it  foam  over  the  ingredients; 
stir  in  lV\  cup  flour;  bake  45  minutes. 


Suggestions  in  Waffles. 

Rice  Waffles. — Mix  a  cupful  and  a 
half  of  milk  with  two  cupfuls  of  boiled 
rice  and  stir  until  the  mixture  is  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  and  all  lumps  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
thoroughly  beaten;  two  and  a  half  more 
cupfuls  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  thin  batter — one  that 
will  pour.  Sift  a  teaspoonful  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  with  a  part  of  the  flour. 
Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the 
three  eggs,  and  bake  in  hot,  thoroughly 
oiled  or  buttered  waffle  irons. 

Raised  Waffles. — Scald  one  and  three- 
quarters  cupful  of  milk,  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  When  lukewarm  add  one- 
quarter  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  one- 
quarter  cupful  of  lukewarm  water,  and 
two  scant  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour.  Beat 
well.  Let  rise  over  night.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  add  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten 
and  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  stiff.  One 
egg  will  dg.  Have  waffle  iron  closely 
fitted  on  the  range,  well  heated  on  one 
side,  turned  and  well  heated  on  the 
other,  and  thoroughly  greased.  In 
filling  put  one  tablespoonful  of  mixture 
in  each  compartment  near  the  center 
of  the  iron.  It  should  be  turned  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  filled  and  covered,  if  it 
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has  been  properly  heated.  In  using 
a  new  waffle  iron  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  grease  it  thoroughly,  and  a 
dough  of  flour  and  water  should  first 
be  baked  in  it ;  this  is  also  a  good 
method  of  cleaning  an  iron  that  has 
been  out  of  use  for  some  time. 


Many  special  features  make  it  possible  to 
burn  three  kinds  of  fuel  in  this  stove  and  to 
obtain  the  most  heat  from  each  kind,  but 
without  an  induced  draft,  which  gives  velocity 
to  the  circulation  of  heat,  and  a  hot  blast, 
which  purifies  all  combustible  products  in  fuel, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  burn  soft  coal  in  the 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  plain  tailored  blouse  is  always 
a  useful  model.  As  shown  in  No. 
6173  the  blouse  is  made  with  fronts 
and  back.  The  sleeves  are  made  in 


6173  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist,  32  to  42  bust. 

one  piece  and  turned  over  collar  fin¬ 
ishes  the  neck.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
4->8  yards  21  or  24,  3%  yards  32  or  2l/> 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
6173  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents. 

The  three-piece  skirt  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  variations  of  the  circular 
model.  This  one  is  designed  for  young 
girls  and  is  appropriate  for  any  skirt¬ 
ing  material,  whether  the  skirt  makes 
part  of  a  suit  or  an  indoor  gown.  It 
can  be  trimmed  with  buttons  as  il¬ 
lustrated,  with  braid  or  with  banding. 
The  skirt  consists  of  three  pieces.  The 


f  '  '  r 


Sterlin^Heate^ 

Burning  soft  coal,  too,  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  you  well  know.  Hard 
coal  is  expensive  and  sometimes 
out  of  reach.  And,  as  for  wood, 
it  is  always  convenient  to  burn  a 
few  sticks  whenever  you  wish. 
Many  stoves  are  a  nuisance  to 
housewives  on  account  of  smoke 
when  soft  coal  or  wood  is  being 
fed  to  the  fire,  but  this  is  entirety 
obviated  by  our  direct  draft  dam¬ 
per,  which  may  be  opened  tem¬ 
porarily.  The  magazine  for  hard 
coal  is  easily  removed  without 
touching  rod  or  bolt.  In  a  AjjrA 

word,  the  Sterling  “All  Fuel” 

Heater  is  the  only  Hot  Blast 
Return  Flue  Stove  extant,  and 
also  the  most  powerful  and 
economical — the  only  base  heat¬ 
er  in  the  world,  in  fact,  which 
burns  any  kind  of  fuel  you 
wish.  Let  us  send  you  our 
free  folder,  so  when  you  arc 
ready  to  buy  you  will  be  sure 
of  purchasing  the  most  value 
and  comfort  for  your  money. 

Don’t  delay  ;  write  today. 


LOW 


A  FERTILE  COUNTRY 

Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Finest  farm 
lands.  Long  growing  season.  Three  and  four 
crops  a  year.  No  cold  winters.  No  scorching 
summers.  Ploughing  and  planting  long  before 
the  northern  farmer  sees  the  frost  and  snow 
disappear.  Convenient  markets.  Best  prices. 
Farmers  are  making  and  saving  money.  Lands  on 
easy  terms.  Write 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!—] 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes.  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  flattie.  Sheep.  Swine. 
Poultry  and  Kegs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  got  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quicklyl 
H.F.Smith,Traf.ngr.S.C.&8t.Ii.Ky.l)cpt,C,NiishTllle,Xenn. 


Plan  to  go  on  one  of  these  davs— 

Jan.  5th  &  19th,  Fed.2h&!6ht 

The  trip  will  not  cost  much.  These  special 
low-fare  tickets  over  the  Rook  island- 
Frisco-C.  &E.  I.  Lines  will  allow  you  to  go 
one  way  and  return  another,  without  extra 
cost.  You  will  see  more  of  tho  Southwest 
than  you  could  in  any  other  way,  and  can 
better  decide  where  to  locate. 

Ask  tho  ticket  agent  to  sell  you  a  ticket 
over  tho  Rock  Island- Frisco -C.  &  E.  I. 
Lines,  either  through  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Memphis  or  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

If  you  will  tell  mo  where  you  want  to  go, 

I  will  toll  you  the  cost  of  a  ticket  anil 
send  you  a  map-schedule. 

I  will  a'so  send  you  eomo  interesting 
books  about  tho  Southwest,  ’"hey  will  in¬ 
form  you  of  opportunities  waiting  for  you 
there,  and  will  open  your  eyes  to  newpos- 
sibilitics.  Write  for  froe  copies  today. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr 
1914  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago  M 
1914  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis 

IS  0m 


WESTERN  CANADA 

More  Big  Crops  in  1908 

60,000  settlers  from  the  United 
States  in  1908.  New  Districts opoued 
for  settlement.  820  acres  of  land 
to  EACH  SETTLER —  160  free 
homestead  and  160  acres 
at  only  $8  per  acre* 

*‘A  vast,  rich  country  and  a  con¬ 
tented,  prosperous  people.**  Ex¬ 
tract  from  correspondence  of  a 
Kansas  Editor,  whose  visit  to 
Western  Canada  in  August,  1908, 
was  an  inspiration. 

Many  have  paid  tho  entire  cost 
of  thoir  farms  and  had  a  balance  of  from  $10 
to  $20  por  aero  ns  a  result  of  one  crop. 

Spring  and  Winter  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Flax  and  Peas  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops,  while  tho  wild  grasses  bring 
to  perfection  tho  host  cattle  that  have  ever 
been  sold  on  tho  Chicago  market. 

Splendid  Climate,  Schools  and 
Churches  in  all  localities.  Railways 
touch  most  of  the  settled  districts, 
and  prices  for  produce  are  always 
good.  Lands  may  also  be  purchased  from 
Kail  way  and  Land  Companies. 

For  pamphlets,  maps  and  information  re¬ 
garding  Jow  Railway  Rates,  anply  to  Sup'fc 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  inn.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


it 


33  km.  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodehncks,  Gophers, 
a  ti  d  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  cun  stop  their 

“Puma  Carbon  Bisulphide  doing8 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


How  to  Keep  Farm  Accounts 

Particulars  Free.  Steiner  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


A  PRACTICAL  OUTFIT  for  soldering  tools 
and  instructions,  $1.50.  EDVV.  FRANK,  No.  12 
W.  9tb  Street,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


WHY  WALK  AFTER  THE  MAIL 


i  r 


-"arm 


1 1  II  . 

Save  time,  energy  and  exposure.  Place  on  telephone  poles,  or  2x4’s 
spiked  to  fence  posts.  Nothing  to  break  or  wear  out. 

THE  OAKWOOI)  MAIL,  CARRIER 
Made  entirely  of  metal,  galvanized  or  painted.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Mail  box  water  I 
tight.  The  easiest  way  to  get  your  mail.  Write  today  for  information  concerning 
thirty  days’  free  trial  and  booklet  “Getting  theMail.”  A  Good  Thing  for  Long  Lane. 
OAKWOOD  MEG.  CO.,  56  Stanton  Are.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company 
a29E«iBr«d..r  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
does  it  = 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

i Glass  slips  in  ;  no  putty ;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  catalog  O  ■  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material 


14  and  16  years. 

front  gore  is  turned  under  at  its  edges 
and  arranged  over  the  circular  por¬ 
tions  to  give  the  box  plait  effect  and 
the  fulness  over  the  hips  is  taken  up  in 
darts  while  there  are  inverted  plaits 
at  the  back.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  16-year  size  is  5^4 
yards  24,  5^4  yards  27  or  3^4  yards 
44  or  52  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
6179  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and 
16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


DPFOnMTY 

The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  awaits 
the  home-seeker  in  the  “Landof  the  Man¬ 
atee,”  where  the  climate  is  delightful, 
where  there  are  no  droughts,  where  the 
finest  fruits  and  vegetables  grow,  matur¬ 
ing  months  earlier  than  other  sections, 
and  hence  bringing  the  highest  prices. 

You  could  soon  become  indepr.identin 
this  land  of  plenty.  One  grove  of  Grape¬ 
fruit  netted  $2,500  an  acre  this  year. 
Vegetable  crops  often  net  $1,000  an  acre. 
This  book  tells  of  splencid  lands  in  this 
section  that  can  be  procured  very  reason¬ 
ably.  Sent  FREE  while  edition  lasts. 

Address  J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Industrial  Ag’t. 

Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway,  Portsmouth.  Va, 
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f  IVP  QfYY/’»lz  Qrirl  Poughkeepsie  fair  for  three  or  four 

L/ivt:  oiuik  diiu  l^airy  years  and  this  year  they  were  jUdged 

by  one  of  the  foremost  Shropshire 
breeders  in  this  country.  He  said  that 
they  had  remarkably  good  backs  and 
hind  quarters  from  a  mutton  stand¬ 
point  for  field  sheep.  They  had  no 
special  preparation.  Still  these  '  were  a 
few  selected  specimens  and  I  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  that  they 
are  now  a  special  purpose  sheep,  and 
that  their  specialty  is  fat  early  lambs 
for  dressing.  Yet  I  think  with  good 
selection  a  good  mutton  breed  can  be 
made  of  them.  jesse  h.  alley. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  an  inquiry 
from  West  Point  Military  Academy  for 
horses  to  use  in  the  service.  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  find  any  in  this  section  that 
would  meet  their  requirements.  All 
the  horses  being  either  of  the  light 
trotting  type  or  of  a  slow  draft  char¬ 
acter.  I  inclose  the  list  of  require¬ 
ments  for  an  artillery  horse  that  the 
,  Department  sent  me.  It  strikes  me 
that  they  describe  a  mighty  good  farm 
horse,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  farmers  to  try  to  breed  for 
this  type.  If  the  colts  were  good 
enough,  they  would  bring  a  good  price, 

,  and  Uncle  Sam  always  has  the  cash  to 
pay  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
anything  happened  to  render  them  unfit  • 
for  the  army,  they  would  still  be  good 
general-purpose  animals  for  the  farm. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  these  colts? 
Well,  there  are  so  many  types  of  mares 
in  the  country  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  formula  to  work  upon, 
but  if  one  knows  what  he  wants,  he 
can  generally  find  the  right  horse  to 
breed  to  his  mares  to  produce  it.  If  I 
had  some  trotting-bred  mares  of  fair 
size  and  good  bone,  I  shou'd  expect 
to  get  these  colts  from  a  good  big 
coach  horse.  Or  if  my  mares  were 
of  the  smaller  draft  type  I  would  use 
a  good,  strong-limbed  Morgan  or 
Hackney  horse.  Of  course  one  could 
not  expect  to  hit  it  right  every  time, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  here  is  a  good 
type  of  horse  for  farmers  to  breed  for. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

R-  N.-Y. — A  copy  of  the  specifications 
can  be  obtained  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington.  The  cal]  is  for 
a  gelding  of  uniform,  handy  color,  five 
to  eight  years  old.  weighing  from  1.1 00 
to  1,200  and  15JX  to  16  hands  high. 
Must  be  sound  and  kind  and  possess 
good  quality.  _ 

LIKES  THE  TUNIS  SHEEP. 

I  noticed  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  raising  the  so-called  “hothouse 
¥  lambs”  written  by  Edward  Van  Al¬ 
styne.  He  said  he  was  using  Tunis 
sheep  and  thought  they  made  the  fat¬ 
test  lambs.  I  bought  two  Tunis  ewes 
and  a  ram  in  the  Fall  of  1902,  and  up 
to  last  year  kept  all  my  ewe  lambs. 
Last  year  I  found  the  price  of  dressed 
lambs  too  tempting  and  let  a  New 
York  butcher  have  all  but  three  of  my 
best  ewe  lambs  and  all  my  ram  lambs 
but  one  at  prices  from  $12.50  net  down, 
for  eight  to  12  weeks’  old  lambs.  I 
now  have  a  flock  of  over  20  Tunis 
ewes  and  grades  of  different  kinds 
to  make  69  ewes.  When  I  sold  my 
lambs  to  a  local  butcher  per  pound  live 
weight  I  found  my  larger  Shropshire 
grades  would  make  a  heavier  lamb  at 
three  or  four  months  old  than  the 
I  unis.  But  the  average  grade  ewe 
dropped  her  lamb  later  in  the  Winter. 
Two  years  ago  I  dressed  a  Tunis  lamb 
and  sent  to  a  commission  merchant 
in  New  York.  It  w«  my  first  trial 
and  the  lamb  was  a'  little  too  light 
weight — 28  pounds  dressed — but  he 
brought  top  quotations,  $12;  about  Feb¬ 
ruary  22.  In  March  I  sent  four  grades 
that  cleared  $8  each,  and  three  of 
them  were  twin  lambs.  Last  year  I 
dressed  and  shipped  29  lambs  which 
cleared  $9.50  on  the  average.  Most  of 
them  went  in  March  and  some  in  April. 
There  were  twins  enough  among  them 
to  make  better  than  $10  each  for  lambs 
from  each  of  the  ewes  that  furnished 
them.  I  found  in  dressing  these  lambs 
that  a  lamb  from  a  Tunis  ewe  would 
dress  fatter  all  over  than  a  lamb  from 
a  grade  Shropshire  ewe.  All  were  sired 
by  a  Tunis  ram.  A  Tunis  lamb  has 
a  fat  tail,  sometimes  three  or  four 
inches  wide  at  eight  weeks  old  and 
they  have  fat  well  over  the  carcass 
and  good  kidney  and  caul  fat.  I  have 
shown  Tunis  and  grade  sheep  at 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

The  simplest,  most 
durable,  most  eco¬ 
nomical  of  all  Cream 
Separators, 
every  requirement 
of  the  most  modern 
dairy  methods. 
Holds  World’s  Rec¬ 
ord  for  clean  skim¬ 
ming. 

THE  1909  MODEL 

has  solid,  low  frame, enclosed 
gearing,  ball  bearings,  and  is 
theeasiest  runing  separator 
made.  Don’t  buy  a  separator  without  first  seeing 
our  l1  REE  Catalogue  No.  ' 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls.Vt. 

A  1C  Distributing  Warehouses  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  S 
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INJECTING  TIIE  TUBERCULIN.  Fig.  6. 

intelligent  dairyman  who  will  make  proper 
effort  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  test 
and  its  limitations  can  use  it  on  his  own 
cattle  with  good  results.  The  hypodermic 
syringe  used  should  hold  at  least  six  cubic 
centimeters,  and  be  provided  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  short  stout  needles,  well  reinforced 

at  the  base.  Two  fever  thermometers  made 
of  extra  thick  glass  are  needed,  and  also 
a  supply  of  vaseline  and  carbolic  acid  (95 
per  cent),  for  disinfecting  the  syringe  and 
needle  points.  The  tuberculin  for  injec¬ 
tion  is  sold  by  various  chemists,  and  under 
some  conditions  can  be  bad  from  the  United 
States  and  various  State  departments  of 
agriculture. 

In  making  the  test,  first  mark  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  some  way,  and  then  take  the  nor¬ 
mal  temperature.  Four  readings,  viz. : 
morning  and  evening  and  two  more  at 
two-hour  intervals  during  the  day,  will 
answer.  Shake  the  mercury  in  thermometer 
until  it  drops  below  99  degrees  ;  smear  the 
bulb  of  the  instrument  with  vaseline;  in¬ 
sert  it  in  the  rectum  full  length  and  leave 
it  there  three  minutes,  fastening  by  a  snap 
or  band  to  base  of  tail,  so  that  if  thrown 
out  it  will  not  strike  the  ground.  The 
normal  temperature  of  milch  cows  varies 
from  101  to  103.  Excitement  may  -cause 
a  temporary  rise,  also  excessive  Summer 
heat,  while  drinking  cold  water  may  reduce 
the  temperature  a  degree  or  two,  Thus  it  is 
necessary  that  during  the  test  animals  should 
he  kept  under  normal  conditions  and  as 
free  from  excitement  as  possible.  Cows  in 
heat,  or  within  four  days  of  calving,  or 
those  suffering  from  garget,  retained  after¬ 
birth.  etc.,  should  not  be  tested. 

The  tuberculin  is  best  injected  in  the 
evening,  eight  hours  before  the  morning 
milking.  After  thoroughly  disinfecting  the 
syringe,  fill  it  through  the  needle  from  the 
bottle  of  tuberculin.  Set  the  burr  on  piston 
rod  of  syringe  so  that  not  more  than  the 
dose  ini  ended  can  be  injected.  The  size 
of  dose  is  given  in  directions  on  bottle  The 
injection  is  usually  made  in  side  of  neck 
where  the  skin  is  thin  and  loose.  A  fold 
of  -the  skin  is  taken  in  the  left  hand,  the 
syringe  point  inserted  in  the  pocket  thus 
formed  and  the  dose  injected,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  6.  The  temperature  should  be 
taken  at  about  the  8th.  10th,  12th,  14th, 
10th  and  18th  hours  after  injection,  con- 
tinning  still  further  in  cases  showing  a 
rising  temperature.  If  tuberculosis  is  pres¬ 
ent  there  must  he  a  rise  of  at  least  1.5 
degree  oyer  the  normal  temperature  taken 
the  previous  day.  When  the  temperature 
readies  104  and  is  maintained  for  several 
hours,  the  animal  is  regarded  as  certainly 
tubercular.  Erratic  rises  in  temperature 
of  short  duration  do  not  indicate  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  most  careful  records  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  etc.,  must  be  kept  to  interpret  the 
test  properly.  A  single  test  of  a  diseased 
herd  cannot  he  depended  upon  to  detect 
every  tuberculous  animal,  as  owing  to 
some  peculiarity  in  the  animal  or  conditions 
at  the  time  the  result  may  he  interpreted 
wrongly,  hut  a  second  test  should  not  '•> 
made  until  at  least  a  month  has  elapsed 


THE  TUBERCULOSIS  TEST. 

The  California  Experiment  Sfation  lias 
issued  an  excellent  bulletin  on  bovine  tuber-  I 
culosis  from  which  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture  and  notes  are  taken.  The  stamping 
out  of  this  disease  has  proved  to  he  a 
more  difficult  task  than  was  at  first  sup¬ 
posed,  and  it  is  stated  that  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole  bovine  tuberculosis  has 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  efforts  directed 
against  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  most 
vigilant  and  strenuous  efforts  by  cattle 
owners  themselves  are  needed  to  rid  the 
herds  of  this  counlry  of  this  menace,  both 
to  health  and  financial  profits.  Much  can 
he  done  by  wray  of  prevention.  Pure  air 
and  sunlight  are  deadly  enemies  of  the 
germ.  Suspected  cases  should  be  isolated 
until  a  definite  decision  can  he  reached ; 
and  a  general  clearing  out  of  filthy  stables 
is  necessary. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  when  properly  used  is  reliable. 
Although  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  test¬ 
ing  done  by  an  experienced  person,  any 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S  „SG 


STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ivewanuo,  Ind., 
says  ,- 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


SA-X_«  id  «i  - 

A  Good  Madison  County  Farm  Of 

€31  ACRES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  SI, 800. 
Also  Thirtv-Five  Tons  Of  Hay  Will  Be 
Placed  On  Cars  at  $13.00  Per  Ton. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  $50  and  Upwards. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  V . 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  Individ- 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homes! end  Girl  |>e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
La<r.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  tiie  Herd  and  oflicially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOO  DC  REST  FARM, 

Riftou,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


January  2, 

Wy ex  you  write  advertisers  'mention  Ti  e 
It.  N.-\.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page*  10. 

For  30  years  an 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER 
of  high-class 

Percheron  a,nd  French 
Coach  Stallions. 

No  investment  brings 
you  so  large  returns 
with  so  little  effort  as  a 
draft  or  roach  stallion. 

Write  ELWOOI>  S. 

AKIN,  Auburn, N.Y. 

MlanTponies 

FOIt  SALE — A  valuable  lot  of  mares, 
stallions  and  geldings.  Very  desirable 
for  breeding  or  lor  children’s  purposes. 
Write  to-day  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

It  ELLE  M  EA  DE  F  A  It  M. 

I>ept.  S,  Bedford,  Mass. 

COOK  FARMS- JACKS 

Saddle  Horses,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions. 

We  are  the  largest  Breeders  and 
Importers  of  Jocks  in  America. 

Write  us  your  wants. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO., 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Branch  Barn,  -  Wichita,  Kansas. 

14  I?  ^  Going  Blind,  Bury  Co., 

I*  En  O  Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure 

,You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  or 
THORODGHPIN,  but 


FOR 

S-A.LEC 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  _ _ 

Sired  by  “  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42LMk 
whose  average  A.R.O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  butter 
111  1  days,  which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  calf  born 
Amy  31,  1908.  Dam  very  choice  young  cow  "Sadie 
/V  i?  1  Mercedes,”  No.  64928.  A.R.O.  nearly  20  lbs, 
(  nlf  large,  thrifty,  evenly  marked,  straight  in  the 
bacic,  deep  in  body,  sound  and  right  in  every  respect. 
FRICK  $100.00.  Have  others  if  this  fellow  does 
not  interest  you  ns  well  as  cows  and  heifers.  For 
full  information  address,  Quentin  McAdam,  Prop  , 
BROTH ERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

BOXSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEIN  -FRIESI ANS 

CLOTH  1 1 .1)10,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  11(1.45  lbs.  butler  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIItON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and 
you  work  the  horse  same  time.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  Will 
tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $2.00  per 
bottle  at  d’lers  or  doliy’d.Book  4Dfree. 

JR.,  for  mankind. 
—  —  $1  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose  Veins  Var¬ 
icocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or  Liga¬ 
ments,  Enlarged  Glands.  Allays  pain  quickly. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Moss. 

KALORAMA 

BERK SHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  tit  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

J)iiect  I  i emier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S»  (’.  EKENCH,  Atwater,  N,  V. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD^rST.],!0” 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  10(1100,  son  of 
Charmer  s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
I,  ,  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson's  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93736.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


flHIf)  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  ami 

umu  I  MIllYl  Cattle;  stock  for  sale; 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENI  I A  51,  Lelioy,  Ohio. 


Jersey 

alu  HJ  s 


LAI1UF  IIKIIKSIIIRI.S — Grand-daughters  of  Lord  Premier 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece,  bred  and  safe  ii! 
nig  for  March,  April  and  May  farrow  to  sons  of  these 
boars.  Pigsallagcs.  Registered  our  expense.  Yourmoney 
back  if  you  want  it.  ll.C. &1LB.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


MILK  FOR  BABIES 

Holstein  the  Best.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Houghton.  81  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Thanksgiving  bargain,  4  mos.  old  Bull  Calves 
$2.).00,  White  Holland  Toms  $3.00,  S.  C.  B.  Orpington 
Cockerels  $2.00.  Address 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 

I C  D  C  C  VC  —Combination  and  Golden  Lad; for 
ll Li II Ola  I  v  sale,  51  cows,  4  lieifers, 20  bulls. 

S.  1G.  NIV1N,  Landenberg,  Pa. 

Ynil  PottH  AffnrH  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  Udll  l  HIIUIU  you  a  1-eg.  Jersey  bull,  best 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Duroc  Jersey  Hogs,  Delaine  Merino  Sheep,  Collie 
Dogs.  Bronze  Turkeys,  Partridge  P.  Rocks.  Golden 
Barred  P.  Rocks,  Rouen  and  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 
J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  R.F.D.  2.  Cadiz,  Ohio' 
Formerly  of  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

Ol  the  DAIRY  FARMER’S 

■  ■  "  •  HOG.  Large  litters  of  large 

pigs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  New  York. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  PIG  IN  EXCHANGE 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


The  Gl  ERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J .  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 


f'OLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
^  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


nHFSHIRF<S-THK  WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

unLOnlHLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

PHR  C  A I  R— Registered  Dutch  Belted  Bull 
IUU  vHLC  “Prince"— two  years  old— seven 
prizes.  Ditto.  “Lad”— yearling— marked  perfect; 
Ditto.  “Pirate”— calf— marked  perfect.  Registered 
Hampshire  Swine  (the  Bacon  hog).  Pigs,  regular 
markings  $8.00,  irregular  markings  $6.00.  Address 
Ohas.  Stewart  Davison,  So.  Willinmstown,  Mass. 

For  Sale— Choice  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

now  ready  for  business.  MELVIN  THOMAS, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Wayviile,  Saratoga,  Co.,  New  York. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Lire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 
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GREATNEW  YEAR  SALE 

OAA  BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  AND  GERMAN  Ortrt 
£UU  COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT 

THK  SHAKON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  O., 

on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  12th  and  13th,  1909. 
Salk  to  commence  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  each  day. 

D  A  1  V  r\  T>  OUT  W  DAD  n’f  umrun  \ta  t  irn,.-, 


•Vii  AJDifcmu,  .r  tm-iieiuii  auu  viennun  v  oaen  otai lions 

will  be  offered  for  private  sale  during  this  two  days’  sale.  At  this 
sale  you  can  buy  pairs  of  heavy  draft  mares,  Belgiaift  and  Perche- 
rons,  2,3  and  4  years  old,  in  foal,  and  Draft  Stallions  weighing  over 
a  ton.  German  Coach  Stallions,  the  finest  in  the  world.  A  lot  of 
draft  geldings  in  pairs  or  single — some  fine  high-acting  roadsters 


u 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION  to  Feed  Form  that 


a  new  feed  In  Ready 


every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  722  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22%  protein  No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flakes  properly  balanced, 
write,  t/MAf'iN  &  CO.,  InQ.f  Buffalo,  N,  Y? 


1909. 
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THE  RURAL  new-vorker 


MORE  BALANCED  RATIONS. 

Will  you  give  a  balanced  ration  made 
from  the  following:  Corn  and  cob  meal, 
bran  and  oil  meal.  Timothy  and  clover  hajr, 
and  cows  weigh  about  1,000  pounds. 

Ohio.  A-  c- 

Will  you  give  me  the  best  grain  ration 
to  go  with  English  hay  and  Japanese  mil¬ 
let  as  Winter  feed  for  cows?  Would  you 
advise  some  molasses  at  15  cents  per 
gallon? 

Massachusetts. 

The  following  is  as  nearly  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  as  it  is  possible  to  make  of 
the  ingredients  F.  A.  C.  mentions  with¬ 
out  impairing  its  value  by  using  too 
much  of  one  kind  of  feed.  However, 
if  clover  and  Timothy  are  separate  I 
would  use  all  clover  and  no  Timothy 

1  3 1 1  • 

Digestible  Carb. 

Feed  Stuff.  Dry  Matter.  Protein.  &  Fat. 
Clover  hay.  12  lbs.. 10. 164 
Timothy  hay,  6  lbs.  .  5.208 
Corn  and  cob  meal, 

4  lbs . 

Wheat  bran,  4  lbs...  3.54 
Oil  meal,  old  process, 

2 

Nutritive  ratio,  1  :5.8. 

The  following  ration  is  very  nearly 
balanced  and  at  the  present  prices  of 
grain  \V.  B.  N.  will  find  it  an  econ¬ 
omical  ration  to  use.  I  have  assumed 
that  your  “English  hay”  is  equal  to  our 
mixed  grasses  in  nutritive  value  and 
your  Japanese  millet  is  equal  to  our 
Hungarian  grass. 

Digestible  Carb. 
Feed  Stuff  Dry  Matter.  Protein.  &  Fat. 


10.1  (14 

.8856 

5.0665 

5.208 

.1734 

2.8162 

’  3.396 

.1904 

2.668 

3.54 

.484 

1.9076 

’  1.816 

.5752 

.9739 

24.124 

2.3076 

13.4322 

Mixed  hay,  12  lbs.  .10.452 
Si i Hot  hay,  6  lbs.  . .  "  *"*" 
Distiller’s  dry  grains, 

4  lbs . 

Oil  meal,  old  process, 

2  lbs .  1.816 

Wheat  middlings,  2 

lbs . 

Molasses,  1  lb . 


Nutritive  ratio.  1  :5.3. 


.5064  5.5503 


5.538 

.27 

3.8442 

.992 

1.656 

1.816 

.5752 

.9738 

1.68 

.808 

.2558 

.032 

1.215 

.693 

23.974 

2.6314 

13.9323 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

SOME  FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

The  following  questions  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  an  individual.  The  figures 
are  so  striking  that  I  give  them  for 

the  benefit  of  the  many. 

With  one  foddering  of  cornstalks  and 
one  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  hay,  how  much 
of  each  of  the  following  feeds  should  I 
give  1.100-pound  cows,  giving  12  to  14 
quarts  of  milk  daily,  wheat  bran,  ground 
corn  ears  and  oil  meal? 

Crude  Digestible 
Ash  Protein.  Protein.  Cost. 


4 

lbs.  ground 

.256 

.05 

corn  ears..  .06  .32 

4 

lbs.  wheat 

bran  . 224  .64 

.48 

.06 

2 

lbs.  oil  meal  .114  .66 

.566 

.035 

10 

lbs  . 398  1.G2 

1.202 

•  14% 

The  corn  is  grown  on  the 

farm ; 

it 

is  desirable  to  feed  as 

largely 

of  it 

as  possible.  The  cob  will  help  to  furn¬ 
ish  bulk.  It  will  hardly  be  safe  to  feed 
more  than  two  pounds  of  the  oil  meal, 
hence  we  will  have  to  add  the  four 
pounds  of  bran,  which  makes  an  ex¬ 
pensive  ration,  and  one  low  in  pro¬ 
tein.  In  view  of  the  price  at  which 
they  can  be  furnished  I  suggest  the 
following,  leaving  the  corn  ears  as 


before : 

Crude 

Digestible 

Ash. 

Protein.  Protein.  Cost. 

4 

lbs.  ground 
corn  ears..  .06 

.32 

.256 

.05 

2 

lbs.  malt 
sprouts  ...  .118 

.48 

.396 

.02% 

2 

lbs.  dried 
grains  . .  .072 

.48 

.324 

•02% 

i 

lb.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal .  .  .072 

.42 

.369 

.01  % 

i 

lb.  oil  meal  .057 

.33 

.283 

."1  % 

10 

lbs . 325 

2.03 

1.628 

.13% 

past,  with  none  but  the  best  results. 
Not  that  he  does  not  like  it,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  dear  for  what  it  con¬ 
tains. 

Assuming  that  I  have  to  buy  hay,  and 
that  Red-top  and  Timothy  is  worth  $12  per 
ton,  how  much  can  I  afford  to  pay  for 
Alfalfa? 

From  $18  to  $20  unless  it  costs  too 
much  to  make  the  exchange,  assuming 
that  both  hays  have  been  properly 
cured. 

If  Alfalfa  is  substituted  for  the  mixed 
hay,  how  much  bran,  oil  meal  and  cob  meal 
should  be  fed? 

If  the  Alfalfa  is  the  real  thing  and 
properly  cured  fhe  bran,  or  sprouts  and 
grains  can  be  left  out.  1  o  my  mind  it 
is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  Alfalfa  can 
be  purchased.  Any  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  who  has  any  to  sell  will  find 
plenty  of  buyers  if  he  will  advertise 
in  this  paper.  When  I  have  been  short 
of  coarse  feed  I  have  found  malt 
sprouts  to  help  out,  as  when  soaked 
they  are  very  bulky  and  help  to  fill,  and 
are  high  in  food  value.  Care  should 
always  be  exercised  that  they  are 
bright  and  free  from  kiln  dust. 

EDW’d  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


In  this  ration  we  get  nearly  as  much 
ash,  nearly  half  a  pound  more  of  di¬ 
gestible  protein,  and  save  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  cent  daily.  Were  it  not  for 
the  need  of  a  laxative,  the  ration  would 
be  improved  by  leaving  out  the  oil 
meal  and  substituting  cotton-seed 
meal.  With  the  dry  feeds  mentioned 
it  would  not  be  wise.  With  silage  I 
would  certainly  make  that  change.  It 
might  be  wise  with  the  bulky  feeds 
(sprouts  and  grains),  to  leave  the  cob 
out  of  the  meal.  The  point  I  particu¬ 
larly  want  to  emphasize  is  that  bran 
is  about  the  dearest  straight  feed  on 
the  market.  This  party  was  getting  the 
higher  grades  of  bran.  Many  are  fully 
three  per  cent  lower  in  protein  than 
those  figured  on  above.  The  writer  has 
fed  none  in  his  dairy  for  three  years 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  BUCKWHEAT  STRAW 

I  cannot  accept  answer  made  by  S.  C. 

A. ,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  published  on 

page  884,  as  being  correct  to  my  ques¬ 
tion,  namely,  what  is  the  feeding  value 
of  nice,  bright,  well-cured  buckwheat  straw 
as  compared  with  Timothy  hay  at  $8  per 
ton?  S.  C.  A.  puts  four  tons  of  this  straw 
against  one  ton  of  hay.  IIow  he  could 
reach  any  such  conclusion,  either  by  ob¬ 
servation,  experience  or  analysis,  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  me,  as  well  as  to  every  farmer 
about  here  who  has  had  experience  in 
feeding  it.  This  is  quite  a  buckwheat  sec¬ 
tion,  and  many  of  the  farmers  consider 
the  straw  as  valuable  when  fed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  roughage.  This  is  wLat 
prompted  the  question  :  Two  neighbors, 

directly  after  thrashing  30  large  loads  of 
buckwheat,  had  barn  and  straw  burnt  by 
sparks  from  engine.  They  requested  me  to 
find  out  value  of  straw.  Later  adjuster 
valued  straw  at  $4  per  ton,  and  estimated 
amount  at  20  tons,  which  was  accepted 
as  fair  all  areund.  Professor  W.  A.  Henry, 
on  feeds  and  feeding,  gives  this  analysis : 

Water  Asli  Pro.  Fiber  Nitro.  Ether  Ext. 
Timothy  15.0  4.5  0.0  29.0  41.9  3.0 

B.  W.  Straw  9.9  6.5  6.2  43.0  35.1  1.3 

Protein  is  what  costs,  and  what  we  j 
must  have,  and  can  it  be  a  fact  that  120 
pounds  of  protein  in  a  ton  of  hay  is  equal 
to  400  pounds  and  over  of  protein  in  four 
tons  of  this  straw  for  feeding?  I  have 
a  neighbor  who  has  been  in  the  sheep 
business  many  years.  He  says  his  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  that  buckwheat  straw 
cured  nicely  without  frosting,  fed  to  sheep 
once  a  day  is  worth  as  much,  ton  for  ton. 
as  Timothy  hay,  unless  hay  is  cut  very 
green,  and  the  same  rule  would  hold  good 
with  all  stock,  and  in  all  the  years  he 
had  fed  it  in  this  way  with  nothing  but 
good  results.  a.  l.  litciiaud. 

New  York.  _ 

Estimating  Weight  of  Hay. 

A.  D.,  Olcott,  N.  Y. — I  lately  purchased 
a  rather  small  mow  of  Timothy  hay.  Dimen¬ 
sions  are  as  follows:  17%  feet  long  by 
17%  feet,  wide  and  six  feet  depth.  Give  a 
careful  estimate  in  tons. 

Ans. — If  the  mow  is  moderately 
hard,  there  shou'd  be  not  far  from 
314  tons.  The  rule  is  to  find  cubic  con¬ 
tents  of  mow  in  feet  and  divide  this 
by  any  number  from  460  to  510,  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  the  hay  is  solid 
or  loose.  But  at  best  this  can  be  only 
an  estimate,  as  the  same  mow  will  sel¬ 
dom  turn  out  the  same  weight  twice. 
Everything  depends  on  how  near  ripe 
the  grass  was  when  cut,  the  size  of 
mow  and  amount  of  work  done  in  it. 
We  have  taken  hay  from  large  mows 
nearly  as  solid  as  though  baled. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 

in  sawing  wood.  You  can 
do  this  and  at.  the  same 
time,  cut  more  wood  in  a 
given  time  than  in  any 


way  bv  nsine 

THE  IRELAND 

j  WOOD  SAWING  MACHINE 

LtS  Table  is  mounted  on  grooved 
rolls, moves  easily— cut  of  saw  is 
down  instead  of  against  the  onerator  as  in  old 
Style  machines.  Must  he  seen  to  be  apnreciated. 

Sevrl  for  irrires  and  full  ii'fnrwntinn. 
Irrtnnd  Mnchtric  A  Foundry  Co.,  14  State  Si.,  Norwich.  X.  Y. 


AWAY  IN  THE  LEAD 
FOR  1909 

LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

The  year  that  is  past  was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  in  a  Cream  Separator  way.  Twelve  months  ago  we 
announced  to  cow  owners  the  introduction  of  a  complete  new 
line  of  DFI  LAVaL  farm  and.  dairy  sizes  of  machines,  marking 
another  great  move  foward  in  the  development  of  the  Cream 
Separator.  The  enthusiastic  welcome  given  these  improved 
machines  by  buyers  everywhere  exceeded  even  our  great  expecta¬ 
tions  and  nearly  carried  us  off  our  feet.  Orders  came  so  thick 
and  fast  that  stock  was  soon  exhausted  and  the  DE  LAVAL 
factory  was  forced  to  run  day  and  night  from  March  to  July  and 
continued  with  increased  force  on  full  time  throughout  the 
entire  year.  Notwithstanding  the  universal  business  depression 
DE  LAVAL  sales  for  1908  were  over  50%  greater  than  in  1907. 
The  new  machines  simply  swept  the  field  of  all  separator  honors 
and  matie  the  year  a  notable  one  in  separator  history.  Practical 
experience  in  the  actual  sale  and  use  of  100,000  of  the  new 
machines  has  but  served  to  suggest  still  greater  refinement  of 
perfection  and  to  enable  us  to  offer  in  the  I)E  LAVAL  for  1909 
a  machine  that  those  who  know  say  IS  MILES  AND  YEARS  IN 
TilE  LEAD  OF  EVERYTHING  ELSE  IN  A  SEPARATOR 
WAY.  If  you  have  not  seen  and  used  an  IMPROVED  DE  LAVAL 
you  really  cannot  know  what  a  Cream  .Separator  is  today.  It’s 
surely  io  your  own  interest  to  do  f-o  before  thinking  of  buying 
any  other.  Why  not  write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices: 

165-167  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  Madison  Strkkt 

CHICAGO 

1213  k  1215  Fii.bkrt  Stkkkt 

PHILADELPHIA 

DRUMM  k  SA  CHAM  UNTO  STB. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


173-177  William  SrRKXY 

MONTREAL 

14  A  16  Pkinckss  St  it  Kit  t 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Stiibkt 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


Ideal  Cow  Stabling 


Hinged 

mangers  weight-  __ 
ed  like  a  window, 
raise  over  cows’  heads  for 
cleaning  trough  and  watering.' 

Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan¬ 
chions,  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 
'**  Partitions 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan¬ 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  all 
particulars. 

Ken^Ifij^Oj^^Hten^t^^or^AtklnsoikWIs^ 


SAVE 
HIRED' 

HELP! 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable — not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  In  rgest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
Of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu- 
lentroots for  Cattle,  8 wine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  reed  m ^ 

stutf.  Great  labor-sav-  A  05,1,05. 

ing  tools  of  special  ^  f  ofM,„y 

value  for  the  home  ago  Tools 

as  well  as  the  .  I  m"  * 
market  gar-  A  B  _  _ 

den.  Send  A V  ^ The 

tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFS.  CO.  Box  1 02-G  GRENU1CH.  N.  J. 


Save-The-Horse'SpavinCur 


RCC^  TRADE, 


SOUND1 


UNITED  STATES  POSTOFFICE. 

Fredericktown,  O.,  Sept.  22,  1908.  I  have  been  using  your 
splendid  preparation  and  with  the  best  of  results.  I  have 
used  9  bottles  all  told  on  different  horses  and  found  it  splen¬ 
did.  I  have  a  four-year-old  that  1  ha  vo  taken  wind  puffs  off 
of  and  have  driven  her  hundreds  of  miles  on  iny  trips;  have 
been  offered  $250  for  her,  as  she  is  a  well-bred  ono.  I  pur¬ 
chased  “Save-tlie-Horse"  of  druggist,  F.  F.  Hosack. 

P.  W.  PLUMMEN. 

General  Teaming,  137  North  Third  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.— I  can  give  itthebest  recommendation,  used  it  on 
thoroughpin  and  bone  spavin  with  great  success.  Both 
horses  are  used  every  day  at  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  whic.i 
is  a  great  thing  among  horsemen.  As  the  saying  goes, ‘‘See¬ 
ing  is  believing.*’  HARRY  M.  B0BB. 


ATTENTION  FARMERS— Make  your  Cement  Blocks,  Fence 
n  Posts,  watering  Troughs  and  Silos  without  machinery. 
Our  drawings  tells  you  how  to  make  the  Concrete  forms. 
Drawings  and  complete  instructions  $1.00.  Address 
H.  G.  LOEKKLER,  C.  E.,  16.5  Park  St.,  Detroit,  Midi. 

PIPE  FITTING  TOOLS 

We  are  wholesale  dealers  in  pipe  threading. stocks 
and  dies,  pipe  cutters,  pipe  vises,  taps  and  Trimo 
Wrenches.  Will  sell  to  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yokkeh  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  us. 

G WII.I.IAH  SlJPl’I.Y  CO., 

1339  Hill  tec  Ave„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

}  UINXS 

OINTMENT 

Note  the  sign.  Price  $  1 .00  per 

Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  tor  the  as  ing. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.Y, 


C  pr  AA  a  bottle*  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
y  L.  ♦VV  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
||  trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  bparift, 
Thoroughpin,  KUfgbone  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Stock,  Wlndpuif.  bnoe  Bell,  Injured  Tendon#  and  nli  Lnraenoh.5.  No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  »  '-ks  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Lxpr;ss 
Paid.  Troy  t"  ~al  Co.  24  Commercial  At©.  , Bingham  on, N.Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

I  ll  K  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Hox  (50,  Cuba,  New  York. 


Cfor  the  Greatest  Value  Ever 
Offeree! —The  Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block  for  Farm  Use ,  7Qc 


Here  is  an  article  that  will  pay 
for  itself  three  times  over,  even 
though  you  found  use  for  it  only 
3  days  in  the  365. 

But  you’ll  use  it  many  times. 
With  it  you  can  lift  and  move 
hundreds  of  pounds  yourself  with- 
outhelp.  Our  smallest  (600  lbs. 
capacity)  costs  but  70c.  Our 
largest  (5.000  lbs,  capacity) 
sells  for  $4.25. 

It  is  the  one  Rope  Tackle 


Block  that  does  a  chain  block's  work— the  one 
that  has  no  teeth  wedges  and  eccentrics  to  b,ie, 
tear  and  wear  rope.  Yet  it  locks  unfailingly 
and  holds  rigidly  on  greasy  and  wet  rope. 
Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Think  how  convenient  in  changing  wagon 
boxes,  moving  sick  or  injured  animals,  mov.ng 
stones,  stretching  wire  fence,  loading  crops; 
etc.  Saves  four  men’s  work  and  their  pay. 
You  need  one.  Learn  its  uses  and  enornmus 
advantages  over  all  other  blocks— rope  and 
chain.  Get  prices,  capacities  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion.  Just  a  postal — now — while  you  think  ,  t. 
BURR  IWFG.  CO.,  136  viaduct,  Cleveland,  O. 


Wriim 

Pustedt 

fpWl&il' 

FreB  a 
BookW. 


'*?/# 


AMERICAN 

Manure  Spreaders 

Sold  Direct  foYouOn  a  Month's  Approval  Test- 
Cash  or  Time  Payments  -Freight  Allowed 

^theCTANMAii1!?  nPMeader,158  proycd  its  merits  to  the  Amertcan  Farmer- 

as  thesi  AMJARI)  f°rall  Manure  Spreaders— and  that  is  why  it  lias  so  manv 
Imitators.  The  AM  Kit  1C  AN  Is  the  result  of  over  25  years of  actual manufa^ 

tZh]}mi«r  tMv«imlllfiay  ,or  ltseltin  Icss  than  a  year,  out  of  the  time 
a  !  •  w  ,yrt«u  .i  ,V  One  man  and  an  American  Spreader  will  do  as 
n,l  ,Vrk(f  |t  *  1,nen  ,and  tw°  wagonsspreadlng  manure  the  old  way 
anil  do  It  better  besides  covering  twice  as  much  ground.  Write 
lo*ou\  Proposition,  prices  and  Catalog  and  our  Free  book  of 
valuable  Information  on  Fertilization. 

OAi?  harro  w  company  SjF  Get 

163  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Our  branches  enable  us  to  make  prompt  ship- 

,  ...  - incuts.  Get  an  American  Manure  Spreader  Omiaa 

- or  a  Detroit  Ton^ueless  Disc  liar-  W 

1  .  row  by  ordering  early. 

Allowed  roY0u 
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A  NEW  MILKING  MACHINE. 

The  cut  at  Fig.  7  shows  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  new  and  simple  device  designed 
for  the  average  dairyman.  The  vacuum 
pump  is  fastened  to  the  stanchions  above 
t  lie  cow  by  means  of  a  three-eighths 
inch  steel  pin.  It  is  movable  and  re¬ 
versible,  and  operated  by  the  long  drive 
rod  that  extends  the  length  of  the  stanch¬ 
ions.  The  valve  cylinder  rests  in  the 
top  of  the  pail  and  works  automatically 
without  spring  or  weight.  The  one  valve 
it  has  is  controlled  by  the  movement  of 
the  pump  piston.  The  vacuum  the  pump 
produces  on  its  outward  movement  raises 
the  valve  (in  the  valve  cylinder),  locks  it 
securely,  draws  the  milk  therein,  and  holds 
it  until  the  inward  movement  of  the  pump 
piston  weakens  the  vacuum  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  milk  to  flow  into  the  pail.  The 
instant  the  valve  is  released  it  forms  a 
complete  shut-off  from  the  pump,  so  that 
t  he  air  cannot  he  forced  hack  in  contact 
with  the  milk.  Any  available  power  can 
lie  used  to  operate  the  drive  rod.  Tne 
draft  on  this  rod  is  made  uniform  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  small  vacuum  pumps  opposite  each 
other.  These  'pumps  should  run  at  45 
strokes  per  minute. 

Each  machine  is  independent  and  can  in 
no  way  affect  the  workings  of  the  others. 
As  many  can  be  used  at  one  time  as  de¬ 
sired,  one  man  can  successfully  handle 
three  or  four  machines,  milking  from  20 
to  30  cows  per  hour.  As  each  machine 
milks  one  cow  at  a  time,  it  keeps  the 
milk  from  each  cow  separate. 

The  pails  can  be  changed  while  the  Qia- 
cliine  is  in  operation  without  affecting  its 
working.  It  is  as  easily  cleaned  as  the 
average  .cream  separator.  During  the  past 
1-1  months  this  machine  has  been  in  daily 


THE  RURAI 

he  knows  at  the  start  that  there  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  checking  that  is  sure  to  bring  out 
any  false  figures,  and  he  is  taught  the  rules 
of  the  club  that  clearly  set  forth  what 
is  to  be  done  with  a  member  who  brings 
discredit  on  the  organization.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  all  the  men  who  were 
connected  with  the  cattle  club  booths  held 
as  high  as  it  could  be  held  the  integrity  of 
their  respective  organizations,  not  only  in 
perfecting  t lie  types  and  guarding  purity, 
but  in  the  admission  of  breeders  of  repu¬ 
table  character  to  the  club.  Thousands  of 
circulars  and  bulletins  were  distributed  at 
the  show,  but  this  work  was  slight  com¬ 
pared  with  what  is  being  done  at  the  home 
office  of  each  club.  The  work  of  the 
Guernsey  club  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  what  the  others  are  doing.  The 
club  this  year  has  issued  65,000  circulars 
or  pamphlets  giving  a  history  of  the  breed, 
information  about  individual  animals  and 
tests  that  have  been  made.  In  addition  it 
sends  out  a  great  mass  of  information  tell¬ 
ing  how  an  animal  may  be  registered  and 
how  tests  may  be  registered  in  the  advanced 
registry.  In  the  Guernsey  office  at  I’eter- 
boro,  N.  II.,  six  clerks  are  employed  all  the 
time.  Two  of  them  answer  the  replies  that 
are  sent  in  response  to  advertisements  in 
the  agricultural  papers.  To  show  the  im¬ 
mense  growth  in  the  business  of  register¬ 
ing  animals  and  tests,  it  need  only  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  14  years  ago  there  was  an 
annual  income  to  the  Guernsey  office  of 
$3,300  and  a  debt  of  $2,000.  Last 
year  the  income  was  $18,000  with  a 
balance  of  $3,000.  The  registration  of 
animals  from  3.000  14  years  ago,  has  in¬ 
creased  to  39.500,  and  there  are  now  over 
200  members  of  the  club.  There  are  1.400 
Guernsey  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
These  are  the  figures  of  but  a  single  club. 


A  SIMPLE  MILKING  MACHINE.  Fig.  7. 


operation,  and  cows  milked  through  one 
entire  period  of  lactation  show  no  ill-effects 
from  its  use.  a.  v.  hinman. 

New  York. 

GREATER  CARE  IN  REGISTERING  STOCK 

Did  a  great  amount  of  good  to  all  of 
the  cattle  registering  concerns  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  both  of  dairy  and  beef  animals,  re¬ 
sult  from  the  publicity  given  the  notorious 
Dawle.v  case  by  The  R.  N.-Y.?  That  is  the 
way  it  looked  to  any  close  observer  at  the 
third  annual  National  Dairy  Show  just 
closed  in  Chicago.  As  much  care  as  the 
associations  take  to  admit  to  and  to  retain 
in  their  memberships  only  fair-dealing 
breeders,  there  has  been  a  great  tightening 
of  lines  and  a  strengthening  of  systems  that 
make  it  practically  impossible  for  a 
crooked  cattleman  to  get  into  a  purebred 
cattle  club  and  stay  there.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  different  cattle  clubs 
that  register  all  of  the  purebred  animals 
of  this  country  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
establishing  at  the  big  dairy  shows  booths 
for  the  dissemination  of  literature  having 
to  do  with  their  respective  types  of  cattle. 
The  Guernsey  people,  so  it  is  said,  were 
the  first  to  adopt  this  plan  and  to  put  it 
into  operation.  Immediately  the  Jersey  ad¬ 
herents  followed,  and  so  did  the  Holstein 
men.  At  the  late  show  there  were  three 
big  booths,  each  one  in  charge  of  officers 
of  their  respective  clubs,  and  each  with  an 
immense  supply  of  literature  showing  how 
the  work  of  admitting  members  and  regis¬ 
tering  purebred  cattle  is  handled. 

To  guard  the  integrity  of  a  registering 
system  and  to  conduct  it  on  stringent  lines 
involves  an  amount  of  work  that  Is  not 
fully  understood  by  one  out  of  ten  men 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  associations.  The 
three  clubs  that  were  represented  at  the 
show  conducted  during  the  entire  time  that 
the  doors  were  open,  a  great  school  of 
greatest  importance  to  every  man  who  lias 
registered  an  animal  or  expects  to.  It  was 
shown  that  a  man  who  wants  to  put  the 
name  of  a  cow  or  a  bull  on  a  herd  book 
must  answer  a  whole  lot  of  questions,  and 
be  prepared  to  prove  them.  If  he  wants  to 
get  in  the  advanced  registry  with  a  test. 


When  one  considers  that  all  of  the  others 
are  working  tooth  and  nail  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  some  idea  is  given  of  the  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  growth  in  this  country  in  the 
last  15  years,  and  in  this  the  beef  as  well 
as  the  dairy  men  are  active. 

Illinois.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 

A  $100  CAT. 

We  were  all  much  interested  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  Winter  about 
cats.  It  is  queer  what  a  poor  idea  some 
people  have  of  the  value  of  a  good  cat.  We 
have  one  (‘•Old  Tosey”)  with  six  toes  on 
each  foot,  about  11  years  old,  that  we 
would  not  take  $100  for.  That  sounds  big 
— $100  for  a  cat — but  she  is  actually  worth 
it  in  dollars  and  cents.  Nearly  every  morn¬ 
ing  she  will  have  a  big  rat  lying  on  the 
porch,  and  mice  have  paid  tribute  by  the 
hundreds.  One  day  when  we  were  drawing 
cornstalks,  as  I  tipped  over  a  shock  I  saw 
a  mouse  running  and  called  to  “Old 
Tosey”  ;  she  ran  out  from  under  the  same 
shock  with  two  mice  in  her  mouth  and 
caught  the  mouse  I  saw.  She  caught  21 
mice  while  we  were  getting  that  load,  and 
another  cat  that  was  along  caught  one.  The 
next  load  she  caught  40.  She  also  catches 
squirrels  and  rabbits,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  occasionally  catches  or  gets  caught  by 
a  skunk !  We  never  have  any  trouble  in 
disposing  of  her  kittens.  Do  you  wonder 
that  we  value  her  highly?  j.  r.  w. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Short  Orange  Boxes. — I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  fraud  that  is  being 
perpetrated  on  the  public  by  some  orange 
packers  in  Florida.  It  is  this:  They  are 
packing  oranges  in  11%  x  11%  x  27  boxes 
instead  of  in  the  12x12x27  standard 
boxes,  and  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the 
small  difference  in  size  makes  15  per  cent 
difference  in  holding  capacity  of  oranges. 
I  wish  you  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  different  market  packers  to  this  size 
of  box,  for  it  is  not  fair  to  compete  one 
against  the  other.  It  should  be  made  un¬ 
lawful  to  put  up  such  a  package. 

North  Carolina.  j.  p.  e. 


You  See  Leffel 
Steam  Engines 

wherever  you  go.  They  are 
engines  that  insure  service. 

You  want  an  engine 
that  insure*  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  and  let’s 
talk  farm  power  to 
you.  We’ll  send 
you  power  book 
and  prove  Leffel 
superiority  and 
show  you  why  a 
Leffel^  Engine 
our 
free. 

Leffel  &  Go. 
Box  219,  Springfield,  O. 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


The  engine  With  an  outside  igniter  and 
a  modern  open  tanfa  cooling  system. 
W e  have  thousands  of  engines  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  be¬ 
cause  of  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  the  best. 

sizes,  E4  to  16  H.P. 

Send  for  free  Catalog 

_  Catechism  which 

|  tells  57  reasons  why  we  have  the  best  engine. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN.  ’V. 


GASOLENE  ENGINES. 

Air  and  ^ 

W.  D.  DUNNING  1  SYRACUSE^  y[ 


'HAVANA  LOW  WAGONS' 


You  ought  to  oe  ashamed  to  make  the  boys  haul 
hay,  fodder,  etc.,  with  an  ordinary  HIGH  farm 
wagon,  when  we  can  furnish  you  a  LOW-DOWN  truck 
for  much  less  money.  We  can  fit  your  farm  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels.  Write  a  postal  for  our 
FKEE  CATALOG,  prices  and  measurement  rules. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Box  17, Havana, III. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  Bend  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benettt, 
It  costa  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or- 
der  at  onefi. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


SUMMER’S 

Digestive  Condiment 

Endorsed  by  the  best  veterinary  surgeons  of  the 
country  for  Horsei,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  It 
gives  Vim  and  vigor  to  the  nnimal,  promotes  digestion 
and  helps  to  fatten.  It  braces  the  constitution,  puri¬ 
fies  the  blood  and  always  insures  a  healthy  condition. 
Powders  can  be  eusily  mixed  with  ground  feed. 

Price,  1-lb.  can,  35c;  3-lb.  can,  3  1 .00. 

Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE  of  Stockmen’s  Suppiies. 
F.  Sa  BURCH  &  CO.,  177  Illinois  st.,  Chicago 

GREATEST 

R  ESULTS 
to  the  User  of 


POUNDER®- 


FLEXIBLE  HARROWS,  100,000  In  us< 

No  ievers.  Self-cleaning  in  stalks  and  rubbish 
?SX"~SJustJn®  for  ••anting  teeth.  Saves  TIME 
LABOR  and  MONEY.  Write  now  for  Catalogue  am 
denyered  price  to  you  to  introduce  in  new  territory 

G.  H.  POUNDER,  No.  17  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


VVith  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  jySend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  SFEItltY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


STAR  BELT  GRINDERS 


Capacity  8  to  10  bu.  of  feed  per 
hour.  Don't  burn  l'eed.  Burrs  eas¬ 
ily  removed  and  replaced  in  8  to  10 
minutes.  Strong.  Simple.  Needs 
few  repairs.  W  e  make  sweep  mills 
as  well  in  various  styles.  Write 
lor  new  booklet  with  prices. 

THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

13 Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  O. 


DeLOACH 
ZH  to  200  H.P, 

oTE^!^VvijASOL,NE  AND  WATER  ROWE 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILL 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEIM  a  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  AL/ 


NEW-YORKER 


.Tnnuary  2, 


WAISTg*  * 

HIGH 


ft  ft  n  THIS  HEW  ft  ft 

£3  AMERICAN  £3 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

sSKk?  s?  n;iKEg's?eE  geTOt'a'iMus*  nwa.-ja? 

cpi1?,?,, Gnser  and *las  a  slmT)1er  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
Bepa'T-}«r.  Don  t  accept  our  word  for  it.  Judge  for  yourself.  Our  offer 
enables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
receive  by  mail,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  Is  handsomely  iilus- 
trated,  showing  the  machine  In  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
k?MEDTOn.A.  ERICA,N-  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONG 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  is  defied  by 
TDc  Quail ty  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  wifi 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
arc  H?ld<??UDfTw‘th  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal- 
Ing  with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
save  all  agents’,  dealers’,  even  catalogue  house  profits 
a  mc d  V ?Mfi  Pe-rl?r„m?:c»line  °y  d,eailng  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
Separator  is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
irliNpc r  own  (the  manufacturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  Immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  ana  get  our  great  offer  and  hand¬ 
some  free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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STOCK  ON  CEMENT  FLOOR. 

Is  it  advisable  to  keep  stock  on  a  cement 
floor  when  they  are  kept  in  the  barn  al¬ 
most  all  the  time  during  the  Winter 
months?  M.  d.  p. 

Ashtabula,  O. 

We  use  a  cement  floor  entirely  here, 
and  have  never  seen  any  bad  results 
from  it.  The  trouble  which  has  been 
reported  to  come  from  keeping  stock 
on  a  cement  floor  has  generally  been 
caused  by  either  a  lack  of  care  and 
insufficient  bedding,  or  by  the  cement 
floor  being  built  directly  on  the  ground 
without  proper  insulation  to  prevent  the 
capillary  attraction  of  the  cold  moisture 
from  the  ground  up  through  the  cement. 
The  floor  upon  which  the  cattle  are  to 
lie  should  be  constructed  by  first  mak¬ 
ing  the  grout  foundation  in  the  usual 
way,  smoothing  it  off  with  sand  and 
cement  on  top.  This  is  then  covered 
with  two  thicknesses  of  tarred  paper, 
with  a  good  coat  of  some  kind  of  coal 
tar  or  roofing  paint  between.  On  top 
of  this  is  laid  the  finishing  layer  of 
sand  and  cement,  from  one  to  two 
inches  thick.  With  good  care  and 
plenty  of  bedding  you  will  find  no  trou¬ 
ble  in  keeping  cattle  on  a  cement  floor 
constructed  as  has  been  described. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


FACTS  ABOUT  SILAGE. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  people  have 
just  begun  to  use  silos — last  year  there 
being  but  three  or  four,  and  now  there 
are  15  or  20.  Some  contend  that  silage, 
when  fed  to  cattle,  will  either  cause  them 
to  have  tuberculosis  or  cause  its  rapid 
growth.  What  can  you  or  your  readers 
say  for  or  against  this  theory?  Also,  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  these  con¬ 
densed  milk  factories  and  cheese  factories 
in  the  East  refuse  to  buy  milk  from  silage- 
fed  cows.  j.  a.  n. 

Grinnell,  Iowa. 

The  theory  that  good  silage  will  cause 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  nonsense.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  germ,  and  its 
starting  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
food.  If  an  animal  had  the  disease 
and  did  not  have  nourishing  food  it 
would  go  down  faster  than  if  it  were 
well  fed.  Silage  made  from  green  or 
unripe  corn  with  few  or  no  ears  would 
not  make  a  full  ration  for  any  ani¬ 
mal  and  if  a  tuberculous  cow  had 
nothing  else  to  eat  it  would  be  likely 
to  go  down  rapidly.  Good  silage, 
made  from  well-eared  stalks  is  a  very 
different  thing,  and  fed  with  clover  hay 
and  a  little  grain  would  keep  a  cow  in 
good  condition.  Good  silage  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Summer  pasture,  and  one 
of  the  healthiest  Winter  foods  for  stock. 
The  Bordens  refuse  to  accept  milk 
from  cows  which  are  fed  on  sil¬ 
age.  Some  years  ago  we  brought  up  the 
matter  and  received  a  long  statement 
from  the  Bordens.  Briefly  stated,  their 
reasons  are  that  silage  contains  both 
lactic  acid  and  acetic  acid  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities.  This  acid  shows  itself 
in  the  milk  made  from  feeding  silage, 
and  of  course  the  sourer  the  silage  is 
the  worse  the  milk.  The  Bordens 
claim  that  this  acid  milk  is  unfit  for 
food,  and  that  it  is  particularly  un¬ 
suited  for  condensing,  which  is  done  in 
metal  boilers  under  high  heat.  The 
action  of  an  acid  upon  copper  might 
be  quite  perceptible.  In  Michigan  and 
some  western  States  we  understand  that 
condensing  factories  use  silage-fed 
milk  with  an  inspection  of  silage.  Cer¬ 
tified  milk  men  are  also  permitted  to 
feed  silage. 

MAKING  SMALL  ITALIAN  CHEESE. 

Seeing  a  request  for  cheese-making  at 
home  for  family  use,  I  will  send  my  recipe 
for  it,  as  I  have  done  it  for  a  number  of 
years  from  the  milk  of  only  one  cow.  I 
am  an  Italian,  and  was  told  how  to  do  it 
by  my  father,  as  I  was  brought  to  America 
a  baby,  and  my  mother  died  when  I  was 
as  yet  too  small  to  learn  from  her.  No 
apparatus  is  needed  unless  it  is  possible 
to  procure  small  wooden  bowls  with  one 
or  more  holes  in  them.  Take  night’s  and 
morning's  milk,  from  two  gallons  to  six 
or  eight  gallons,  as  the  case  may  be.  mix 
and  heat  it  bloodwarm  in  the  morning. 
I'ut  one-half  to  one  teaspoonful  of  rennet, 
or  else  the  junket  tablets  sold  in  grocery 
stores,  bat  rennet  from  the  calf’s  stomach 


is  much  cheaper  and  better  if  It  can  be 
had.  Then  let  it  harden  or  become  a  curd, 
taking  from  one  to  three  hours.  With 
a  large  spoon  stir  and  break  the  curd  into 
tiny  particles,  and  allow  it  to  settle  and 
separate,  the  whey  and  curd.  Then  take 
a  cheesecloth  bag,  put  a  ring  of  wire  (that 
can  be  made  at  home)  at  the  opening  and 
with  a  cup  put  the  curd  and  whatever  of 
the  whey  could  not  be  poured  off  into  the 
bag.  Ilang  and  let  drain.  Take  from  bag 
next  day  and  put  in  dish  or  wooden  form 
if  you  have  it.  A  quart  basket  or  small 
round  half  peck  wooden  measure  is  very 
good,  but  make  a  few  holes  in  it  to  let 
drain.  This  is  the  cheese  and  can  be  salted 
in  a  week’s  or  month’s  time.  When  salted, 
moisten  the  cheese  by  washing  with  warm 
water  and  spread  salt  on  top,  and  put  it 
around  also.  It  will  be  good  to  eat  in  a 
few  days  after  salted.  If  left  a  month  it 
will  form  a  crust,  but  will  be  finer  inside. 
While  in  the  form  it  must  be  turned  about 
every  day.  Now  about  the  whey :  Do 
not  throw  it  away,  as  the  best  is  yet  to 
come.  Place  the  whey  in  a  kettle  and  put 
on  stove.  When  warm  put  in  lots  of  salt 
(more  than  to  suit  taste)  and  from  one 
pint  to  one  quart  of  milk  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  Keep  stirring 
until  it  is  very  hot;  then  allow  it  to  set¬ 
tle  and  boil.  As  soon  as  it  boils  pour 
one  cup  of  water  in  the  cracks  of  the  layer 
of  cream  (so  it  seems)  that  comes  to  the 
top.  Let  it  boil  twice  after  pouring  same 
quantity  of  water  each  time  it  boils  up. 
Then  remove  from  stove  and  after  five  or 
ten  minutes  take  it  up  with  a  skimmer. 
Eaten  warm  with  bread  it  is  very  whole¬ 
some  and  nourishing.  But  after  all  is  said 
and  done  it  is  best  to  see  some  one  do  it. 

As  to  the  rennet,  we  take  a  young  calf's 
stomach,  one  which  has  never  taken  any¬ 
thing  but  milk  for  food,  and  if  not  full 
with  milk  when  removed  from  the  calf 
when  butchered,  fill  it  with  sweet  milk  and 
a  large  quantity  of  salt,  and  after  two 
weeks  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  quantity 
of  rennet  to  be  used  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  rennet.  mart  dondero. 

Connecticut. 


HINTS  ON  HOG  CLEANING. 

If  C.  S.  Greene,  page  920,  will  first  wet 
his  hog  with  cold  water  and  then  apply 
five  cents’  worth  of  finely  pulverized  rosin 
before  scalding,  I  venture  to  say  be  will 
never  use  ashes  again.  The  killing  of  hogs 
can  be  made  practically  noiseless  and  also 
humane  by  the  use  of  a  small  calibre  rifle, 
.22  is  preferable.  The  hog  should  be  shot 
In  the  center  of  the  forehead  one-half  to 
three-quarters  inch  above  the  eyes.  A  hog 
so  shot,  if  stuck  immediately,  will  bleed 
as  perfectly  as  when  stuck  while  alive.  I 
believe  the  idea  of  too  hot  water  setting 
the  bristles  is  more  theory  than  reality. 
I  have  scalded  hundreds  of  bogs  in  the 
past  20  years  and  in  temperatures  ranging 
from  1(50  to  208  degrees,  and  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  case  of  “bristles  set  with  hot 
water.’’  The  only  ill-effect  I  haye  noticed, 
with  too  high  temperature  in  the  scalding 
tub.  is  that  in  scalding  young  hogs,  if  the 
animal  is  allowed  to  lie  too  long  in  the 
water,  it  softens  the  skin  so  that  in  scrap¬ 
ing  it  becomes  rough,  and  gives  the  car¬ 
cass  an  unsightly  appearance  when  dressed. 

Connecticut.  j.  s.  G. 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors’ 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  youf  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wbeel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operauon. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  borsc  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Ap  jilston  Mfg.  Co.  Bau.r'.'.fS.us'sl' 


ICE  PLOWS 


day. 


that  will  cut  two  rows  at  a 
time,  runs  smooth,  draws 
with  less  draft  titan  any 

_ _ _  other,  pays  for  itself  in  one 

Also,  TOE  TOOLS.  Write  for  prices. 
_ WM.  II.  PRAY,  Clove,  New  York. 


1909 

Tubular  “A9* 


The  latest  model  of  the 
greatest  cream  separator  ever 
built.  The  Tubular  “A”  rep¬ 
resents  everything  good  and 
desirable  in  cream  separator 
construction.  An  advanced 
type  of  the  best  known  sepa¬ 
rator  in  the  world. 

The  celebrated  Tubulars 
are  used  by  the  best  dairymen 
in  every  section  of  the  earth 
where  cows  are  milked.  . 

Our  new  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  No.  153  free  for  the 
asking. 

TOE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

Ch;C3(;0,  111,  Toronto,  Cao.  Portland,  Ore. 

Sao  Francisco,  Calif, 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  SPECIAL 

Wo  offer  for  a  short  time  OMEGA  CREAM 
SEPARATORS  for  spot  cash  as  follows  — 

No.  I— Capacity  325  lbs.— $50.00 
No.  2—  Capacity  400  lbs.—  $55.00 
No.  3— Capacity  500  1  bs.—  $00.00 
No.  4— Capacity  700  lbs.— $70.00 

"Wo  Fay  Tlie  Froiglit. 

RAWLINGS  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FERTILIZE 


— As  You  Plant 
With  a  Two-Row  Drill 


Corn  Raisers  everywhere  have  bad  great- 
est  success  on  “worn  out”  land— or  where 
Boil  productiveness  has  been  decreased  by 
contlnuod  cropping— by  usingour  Forttilier 
Attachments  on  a  Two-Row  Drill  No  9 
Deere  Corn  Planter.  See  by  Illustration 
how  the  fertilizer  containers  are  placed 
back  of  the  seed  containers.  You  pet  all 
standard  features  of  our  famous  No.  9  but 
when  wanted  as  a  two-row  drill  no  check 
wire  Is  rurulshed.  For  full  particulars 

Write  a  Postal  to  Oeero  and 
Get  Your  Name  On  Our 


Mailing  List 

From  the  day  we  get  your  noma  and  ad- 
dross  on  a  postal  we  keep  you  informed  of 
all  latest  Improvements  In  farm  Imple¬ 
ments — and  you  become  the  best  judge  of 
farm  machinery  real  valuos. 

Our  famous  Nn.  9  Corn  Planter  Is  only 
one  of  many  of  our  Implements  you  ought 
to  know  all  about. 

There  are  practical  reasons  for  every 
Improvement  on  Deere  Durability  ma¬ 
chines.  made  famous  by  half  a  century  of 
success. 

To  learn  how  accurate  the  edge-drop  Is 
In  drilling  corn  with  this  machine  and  all 
Its  valuable  exclusive  features  ask  for 

“More  Corn"  Book— 

Deore  &  Mansur  Co* 

Moline,  111. 


CORN 

PLANTER 


Edge* 

Drop 


\ 


Got  My  Price 

"  mm  m  4  mm  m  m  mm  mm 


The  Lowest 
Ever  Made 

On  a  First-Class  Manure  Spreader 


Yours  to  Try  Free 
30  Days— Freight 
Prepaid 

Let  me  tell  you  something  -  I’m  mak¬ 
ing  a  quotation  on  the  Galloway  Wag¬ 
on  Hox  Spreader  so  low  that  farmers  all 
over  the  country  are  taking  notice—  .  . 
and  sending  in  their  orders  while  they  can  it 
get  them  at  this  figure.  The  name— 

GALLOWAY 

Is  a  guarantee  of  manure  spreader  excel¬ 
lence  all  over  the  United  States — and  every 
one  of  my  Spreaders  Is  backed  by  my  *25,000 
Gold  Bond. 

Here  are  four  things  to  remember  In  connection 
with  the  Gailoway:  I.  It's  the  only  successful 
wagon  box  Spreader  in  the  U.S.  2.  It  has  7  distinct, 
separate,  original  patents.  Nothing  else  like  It — or 
as  good.  They  alone  make  it  worth  *25  to  *30  more 
than  any  other.  3.  My  own  Factory  turns  ’em  out — 
capacity.  Seventy  Complete  Spreaders  a  day.  4.  I 
make  you  a  price  that  sells  them.  That  price  Is  the 
lowest  ever  made  on  a  first-class  Manure  Spreader. 

But  before  you  risk  one  cent  on  my  Spreader  I 
Bend  It  to  you  to  try  30  days  free. 

The  Galloway  Wagon  Box  Spreader  fits  any  truck 


My  NEW  Roller  Feed  Spreader •» 
Greatest  thing  in  the  spreader 
line  today 


Fits 
Your 
Own 
Wagon 

$25,000  Guarantee 

or  hlgh-wheel  wagon,  and  is  made  In  4  6lzes.  np  to 

70  bushels.  My  big,  Free  Spreader  Catalog  and  my 
Special  Red  Hot  Proposition  aro  waiting  for  you— 
6pend  a  cent  tor  a  postal  today  and  get  your  name 
to  me  at  once.  I'll  make  you  the  lowest  price  ever 
offered  on  a  first-class  Spreader— Freight  all  paid— 
and  show  you  how  to  clean  up  *50.00  clear  cash 
profits.  Write  me  personally— TODAY. 

VVm.  Galloway,  President 


TSto  WtrOm  Galloway  Go.,  669  Jefferson  St.,  Waterloo,  lam 


I’ll  Give  You  Plenty  of  Time 
fo  Prove  that  the  CHATHAM 
Fanning  Mil!  is  the  Best 
Seed  Grader  and  Cleaner 

— And  Will  Pay  for  Itself  in  a  Year, 

i  w  3  ATS  8  a  Sri  You  can  prove  this  by  6imply  taking  my  proposition  and 
saaui.i.a'w  cleaning  your  grain— before  you  soli  It— or  before  you  sow  It. 

91,000,000  lost  by  Farmers  In  every  state  each  season  by  selling  and  sowing  dlriy 
grain  is  a  low  estimate.  You  won’t  haul  it  to  bs  cleaned  before  you  6ell  your  grain, 
eo  you  are  “docked”  on  the  prlco  because  of  dir*  in  every  bushel.  Just  take  me  up 
on  my  offer— get  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  and  Bave  its  price  easily  by  using  on 
jour  place.  Take  80  Days’  Free  Trial  first. 

WHAT  IT  DOES  BESIDES  GRADING 

Cleans— wheat  for  mar!  et,  oats  out  of  wheat,  cockle  out  of  wheat;  garlic,  chess, 
mustard  and  all  other  foul  seeds  out  of  wheat;  buckhoru  plantain  out  of  clover, 
separates  rye  from  wheat.  Cleans  beans — oats— barley — timothy  seed.  Grades  seed 
corn.  A  general  purpose  saed  grader  and  tanning  mill  all  In  one.  Has  screens  and 
riddles  for  all  purposes. 

Chatham  Free  Book  Tells  You  My  Plan  On 

This  valuablo  book  tells  many  other  ways  than  those  above  that  a 
Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  make  and  save  for  you.  As  a  praci.cal 
man  you  kuow  that  all  I’ve  said  above  is  true  and  you  also  know  that 
lu  selling  direct  from  our  factory— prepaying  freight  to  you— giving 
-  .  vh  ’  ’  ' - 


MANSON  CAMPBELL, 
President, 

The  Manson  Campbell 
Company,  Ltd. 


you  30  DAYS’  FRCE  TRIAL— and  our  wholesale  price— we  have 
simply  got  to  gl  ve  you  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  that  does  all  we 
claim  for  It.  Our  business  life  depends  on  our  mills  making  good. 

Remember  that  1  Prepay  the  Freight 

I’ll  send  you  a  CHATHAM  Fannlnrj  Mill  on  30  Days’ Trial  without 
any  advance  payment,  just  to  prove  it  will  do  all  we  say  it  will. 
253.000  6old  already  In  U.  S.  and  Canada-  Experiment  Stations 
Indorse  them,  and  Agricultural  Papers  recommend  them  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  So  why  tako  low  prices  for  dirty,  mixed  grain,  or  sow 
seed  that  prows  weeds  and  m'fd  crops?  Write  nearest  office 
for  full  particulars,  prices  and  New  Catalog. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
21  Wesson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

31 J  West  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S2  East  3rd  St..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Depl.  1,  Portland,  Ore. 

We  have  24  Branch  Warehouses,  and  make  prompt  shipments. 


Days  Free 
Trial 

Freight  Prepaid 


Screens  and  Riddles 
Enough  lor  Every  Purpose 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

to,W  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  I  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  en 


_ _ _  _  _  _  _ _ _ _  _ “TUB  MASTER  WORKMAN.” 

l£x°s"io  Buy-l!4ssToKunt0oSfckrvCla8.I?v^Rntfr!/le  1  revolutionizing  power.  I  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylimteTt ■  n  -  - ,  n  U  T  \V  m  r‘  <  I !  f  rTj  t ,  n'l  [y  r°  C  >  •  -"t  ^ 

engine.  skj  l^K  CATA  .obLK  'V I I  K  !P  K  M  P i  Vlbrat^n  practlcaUy  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  1 1  is  a  com •  ■  -a,  ion  portable,  stationary  or  tractma 
L  *  UK  CATALOG!,  h.  lUt  1  1.  >11*1.1;  PI  Ml’  CO.,  Min.,  Mencher  uml  l.*th  ^l».,  Chicago.  THIS  13  Ol  It  FiFTY  FIFTH  YEAR. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  iiave  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co. 
2(12  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

I  enclose  10  cents  in  stamps  and  wish 
you  would  send  me  two  or  three  copies 
of  The  K.  N.-Y.  of  December  1 2.  I  want 
to  send  it  to  some  of  Mr.  E.  F.  McAvoy, 
Jr.’s  Houdan  breeder  friends.  I  was  more 
than  glad  to  see  you  show  him  up.  I 
guess  I  am  “stung”  worse  than  our  friend 
from  Nebraska.  I  sent  McAvoy  a  posf 
office  order  for  .$15  on  October  20  for 
a  trio  of  chickens.  He  offered  me  two 
pullets  and  it  large  cockerel,  each  to  score 
00  points,  and  exceptionally  fine  birds,  and 
I  have  never  heard  from  him  yet.  I  have 
written  him  five  times  hut  got  no  answer 
to  any  of  my  letters.  It  seems  there 
ought  to  he  some  way  to  get  at  him. 

New  York.  c.  H.  p. 

The  Houdan  Association  would  bet¬ 
ter  look  after  its  members  and  its  offi¬ 
cers.  The  hen  as  well  as  the  Jersey 
cow  has  too  honest  a  record  for  pro¬ 
duction  to  have  her  reputation  sullied 
by  jockeys. 

1  bought  a  horse  from  Wolff  Bros.,  14G 
East  24th  street,  New  York,  with  a  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee  to  have  good  wind.  When 
I  got  him  home  he  certainly  had  the 
heaves;  I  was  ashamed  to  drive  him.  I 

paid  $75  for  him  and  $9.50  freight.  I 

would  not  pay  the  freight  on  him  to  have 

him.  I  wrote  to  them  about  it,  and  they 
said  ship  him  hack  at  once.  I  did  by 

the  next  freight,  and  asked  for  my  $75, 
hut  have  not  heard -from  them  since.  Do 
you  think  I  would  better  get  a  lawyer 
on  the  case  at  once?  c.  k.  murtha. 

Sayville,  N.  Y.  , 

Here  is  the  guarantee : 

Wolff  Brothers. 

Sale  and  Exchange  Stables, 
14G  East  24th  Street, 
New  York. 

Oct.  3,  1908. 

Sold  to  C.  F.  Murtha  one  hay  horse, 
$75.  Guaranteed  kind  and  true  in  all  har¬ 
ness  and  good  wind.  No  stagger.  Paid. 

w.  M.  WOLFF. 

On  September  8,  1908,  they  wrote 
to  Mr.  Murtha  in  reply  to  his  complaint 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Murtha  :  Yours  received.  Do  not 
know  what  you  are  talking  about,  hut  if 
horse  does  not  suit,  ship  him  hack. 

Yours,  etc., 

w.  M.  WOLFF. 

Again  on  September  15,  1908,  they 
wrote : 

If  horse  is  not  satisfactory,  ship  him 
hack  at  once.  Telegraph  us  when  shipped, 
so  we  can  call  at  cars  for  him.  Yours,  etc., 

w.  B. 

We  called  Mr.  Wolff  upon  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  asked  him  to  return  Mr. 
Murtha’s  $75  as  per  his  written  guar¬ 
antee.  He  replied  that  he  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  would  allow 
the  $75  if  Mr.  Murtha  would  buy  an¬ 
other  horse.  We  reminded  him  that 
the  guarantee  made  no  such  provision. 
At  this  Mr.  Wolff  got  angry,  and  said 
The  Rural  'New-Yorker  could  not 
bluff  him,  and  if  it  printed  anything 
about  him  he  would  go  to  see  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney.  We,  of  course,  have  no 
possible  objection  to  his  visit  to  the 
official.  In  fact  we  think  it  might  be 
a  good  thing.  We  hope  he  will  do 
so,  and  trust  he  will  explain  how  he 
come  to  guarantee  a  horse  as  sound  in 
wind,  when  it  had  such  a  bad  case  of 
heaves.  In  view  of  the  experience  how 
many  farmers  would  be  willing  to  buy 
another  horse  from  Wolff  Bros.,  pay 
the  difference,  and  the  expense  of  get¬ 
ting  it  to  the  farm?  Would  not  the 
suspicion  at  least  arise  that  possibly 
the  second  horse  might  not  be  any 
better  than  the  first  with  the  prospect 
of  having  the  whole  thing  to  po  through 
again,  with  more  money  involved  ?  We 
see  no  more  reason  why  Mr.  Murtha 
should  buy  another  horse  in  order  to 
recover  his  money  than  that  he  should 
be  required  to  buy  a  Broadway  house 
and  lot.  He  is  entitled  to  damages  be¬ 
sides  the  return  of  his  money,  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  going  to  do  what  it  can 
to  help  him  get  it — through  the  courts, 
if  necessary. 

You  upset  the  D.  L.  Marshall  Co. 
schemes  here  and  I  do  not  know  hut  you 
might  be  able  lo  help  out  some  others  who 
have  been  taken  in  by  the  Franklin  Mer¬ 
chandising  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Ill.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  2d  issue  you  described  the  way  they 
worked  it  here,  but  with  a  different  agent. 
Mi-.  Scott  was  hired  to  do  the  talking  here, 
and  he  did  it.  When  he  was  through  he 
had  his  cloth  and  our  note  for  $45.  The  $45 
was  for  cloth  for  a  cloak  suit,  man’s  suit 
and  overcoat.  He  said  the  trimmings 
would  not  be  more  than  $1  if  made  plain. 
It  was  the  silk  braid  and  buttons  that 
cost.  When  we  went  to  take  our  measures 
there  was  a  man  with  a  book  of  samples, 
lb*  argued  that  one  would  not  build  a 
bouse  without  a  good  foundation  and  should 
not  build  suit  on  a  cheap  trimming.  He 
was  a  good  talker,  and  got  the  order  for 
$6.50.  When  my  daughter’s  suit  came  it 
was  big  enough  for  a  200-pound  person. 
She  weighs  only  135  pounds.  It  was  four 
■inches  longer  in  front  than  in  the  back. 


We  had  to  have  it  <uf  off.  and  the  fit.  of 
course,  was  never  right.  He  tried  _  to 
induce  me  to  take  highest  price  lining, 
but  I  insisted  on  $4  trim.  When  my  suit 
and  cloak  came  there  was  a  bill  for  $.13, 
which  was  $5  too  much,  and  they  are  in 
the  express  office  since  October.  We  would 
like  to  stop  this  concern  from  getting  peo¬ 
ple's  money.  You  stopped  the  wheat  and 
feed  business.  Can’t  you  stop  this?  My 
daughter's  cloak  cost  $17.50;  and  after 
all  the  trouble  not  worth  it,  even  if  it 
fitted.  The  best  lining  was  broken  after 
wearing  one  month.  It  had  to  have  new 
buttons,  too.  The  canvass  was  nothing 
but  crinoline.  The  pieces  he  showed  us  in 
the  $0.50  suits  were  closely  quilted.  In 
m.v  daughter’s  suit  the  stitches  were  more 
like  basting  threads.  F.  d.  e. 

New  York. 

We  have  let  this  good  woman  tell 
her  story  in  her  own  way  so  that  others 
may  know  how  the  game  is  worked 
and  how  it  ends.  The  first  part  of 
the  plan  is  to  get  some  man  in  a 
neighborhood  who  is  well  known,  and 
induce  him  to  go  around  with  the  can¬ 
vassers.  You  are  told  that  the  first 
order  or  club  will  be  sold  only  to  a 
limited  number  of  people  and  only  a 
limited  'amojunt  to  each  one.  These 
alleged  low  prices'  are  given  to  ad¬ 
vertise  themselves  instead  of  advertis¬ 
ing  through  the  papers,  and  when  the 
•club  is  full  new  Orders  land  tbther 
customers  will  have  to  pay  higher 
prices  or  double  the  price  offered  you. 
They  take  your  note  for  the  cloth. 
Then  you  have  to  go  to  their  tailor 
and  have  them  made,  paying  for  the 
making  and  for  the  trimmings  extra. 
This  customer  shows  how  they  per¬ 
suade  you  to  order  higher-priced  lin¬ 
ings.  You  have  to  pay  for  the  trim¬ 
mings  and  making  before  you  get  the 
goods,  and  if  they  do  not  fit,  as  they 
usually  do  not,  you  can  have  them  al¬ 
tered  as  this  customer  did. 

A  subscriber  from  near  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  reports  much  the  same  way.  He 
complains  that  the  garments  do  not  fit 
when  made,  and  in  his  own  case  he  had 
to  return  them  three  times,  and  then 
could  have  bought  a  better  suit  for 
less  money  of  a  local  dealer.  He 
says  the  fit  of  the  women’s  garments 
is  especially  faulty  and  results  in  great 
dissatisfaction.  It  all  confirms  what 
has  already  been  reported  from  other 
sections  and  published  by  us.  We 
are  sorry  that  any  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  got  in  trouble  by  patronizing 
them.  We  certainly  'gave  warning 
last  year  before  they  got  as  far  east 
as  New  York  State,  but  our  reports 
were  evidently  overlooked.  Anyone 
ought  to  know  that  this  concern  can¬ 
not  send  canvassers  around  and  sell 
goods  without  bigger  profits  than  the 
local  stores  get.  The  complaints  about 
misfits  are  general,  and  it  is  our  in¬ 
formation  and  conviction  that  goods 
of  equal  quality  can  be  bought  of  local 
merchants  for  very  much  less  money. 
The  only  thing  you  get  extra  from 
the  Franklin  company  is  a  lot  of  fic¬ 
tion  about  advertising  and  clubs. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Shoemaker,  York,  Pa., 
had  his  attorney  demand  a  retraction 
for  what  was  said  about  him  on  page 
84G.  On  that  page  we  printed  a  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  E.  Whitney,  New  York, 
acknowledging  Our  check  for  $6  to 
make  good  a  remittance  he  sent  Mr. 
Shoemaker  for  eggs  which  never 
came.  After  repeated  attempts  to  get 
Mr.  Shoemaker  to  return  the  money, 
we  sent  the  check  ourselves  and  ad¬ 
vised  him  that  a  report  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  would  be  published  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  other  farmers.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  sent  us  the  $6,  and  we  ad¬ 
vised  Mr.  Whitney.  In  the  meantime 
we  had  another  complaint  of  the  same 
kind  from  a  farmer  in  Illinois,  and 
failing  to  induce  Mr.  Shoemaker  to 
return  the  money,  we  also  sent  the  Illi¬ 
nois  farmer  a  check.  Mr.  Shoemaker 
still  owes  us  for  the  advertisement. 
We  gladly  give  him  credit  for  the  $6. 
We  would  also  give  him  credit  for  re¬ 
mittances  for  the  other  items  if  he 
would  send  them  right  on,  and  he  may 
call  it  a  retraction  or  by  any  other 
name;  but  all  the  money  he  has  ever 
seen  would  not  buy  another  line  of 
advertising  in  this  paper,  the  former 
order  being  inserted  on  references 
which  seem  not  to  have  been  any  too 
reliable. 

Enclosed  find  $1  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
long  thought  I  had  reached  the  limit  in 
subscriptions  to  farm  papers,  but  during 
the  ten  weeks  I  have  taken  The  It.  N.-Y. 
it  has  become  the  most  eagerly  looked 
for  publication  that  I  receive.  s.  h.  m. 

Ohio. 

There  is  one  more  word  from  Ohio. 
The  10-cent  lunchers  from  that  State  are 
taking  permanent  seats  at  the  Rural  table 
right  along.  If  our  friends  there 
would  distribute  more  of  the  10-weeks 
envelopes,  we  would  be  glad  to  send 
a  supply.  This  is  the  time  of  year 
for  it.  How  many  of  the  envelopes  can 
you  distribute  in  Ohio  or  anywhere 
else?  j.  j.  d. 


To  Get  Right  Down  To  A  Workable,  MONEY 
Basis  in  your  Poultry 
Work — to  stop  your  loss 
in  spoiled  eggs  and  dead 
chicks — to  get  you  such 
chicks  as  will  reach  the 
MONEY  line — this  is 
the  mission  of 

IS!  NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR 

— the  New,  Automatic  Fire-Proof,  Steel-Lined, 
Open  Nest  Incubator  that  CANNOT  be  overheated 
—that  is  as  automatic  in  MOISTURE  and  PURE 
AIR  as  a  live  hen,  and  whose  chicks  are  the  liveliest 
and  “  snappiest  ”  embodiments  of  what  WELL 
HATCHED  chicks  should  he  that  you  ever  saw 
come  out  of  an  incubator. 

Such  is  the  NEW  METHOD— 
the  Incubator  that  is  “  Different.” 

I  have  a  Special  Trial  Proposition  for  every 
reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  want  to 
send  you  this  Proposition,  also  our  Free  Catalogue 
which  explains  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  chicks 
dying  in  the  shells,  and  why  incubator  chicks  have 
always  been  more  or  less  WEAKLY.  This  Book 
is  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing. 

Drop  me  a  postal  TO-DAY,  for  the  BOOK,  and 
let’s  get  acquainted.  It  might  do  us  BOTH  good. 

Address  j,  X7.  MOORE,  Gen.  Mgr., 

NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR  CO., 

136  W.  Main  St.,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 


our  new 
book  f  ?r  the 
use  of  poultry  rais¬ 
ers.  Keep  account  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 
profits.  Our  Diaryf 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  are" 
so  low.  The  Diary  is  free.  Better  write  for  ] 
it  today.  Tell  us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy-  [ 
ing  an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want. 
m  We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 

Hatch  With  the  Least  * 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  Is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  It  and  If  Jt  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  anyother  Incubator,  regard  less  of  price, 
send  It  back.  50-Egg  Size  Only  $4.00.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176- page  FREE  catalogue. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  X  31,  Cleveland,  O. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 


Steam 


Stahl  "Wood* 
on  Hen”  and 
1  Excelsior” 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 
Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  i  n  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box72  C  Quincy,  III. 


V^vcr  CHEAP  INCUBATOR 

BUT  IS  IT  FIRE-PROOF?  IS  IT  INSURABLE? 

Buy  the  World’s  Best  Hatcher.  Take  No  Risks. 

CYPHERS  FIRE-PROOFED  INSURABLE  INCUBATORS 

Have  been  Inspected  and  Passed  by  the  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  and  bear  their  Insurance  Label.  Froo  Book 
tells  all  about  It.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Boston,  Mass.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  III.; 
^ ^  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  Cal.^K^ 


World’s  Best  Incubator 

Has  stood  all  tests  in  all  climates 
for  16  years.  Don’t  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 

Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklets 
“Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of| 

Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,"  10c.  _ 

Poultry  paper,  1  year,  10c.  Write  for  free  catalog.  g 

Des  Moines  Incnhator  Co.,  ISO  2nd  St.,  Des  Moines,  In.  | 


braider’s 
Book 
>n  Poultry 


Concise,  practical.  How 
to  make  money  with  poul¬ 
try;  information  as  to  , 
buildings,  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases, 
etc.  Fifteen  at- 
_  tractive  cliromos ; 
sixty  prominent  variet  ies.  10c  postpaid. 

Fine,  pure-bred  stock  and  eggs  at  low 
prices.  GREI DICK’S  GERMICIDE— a 
sure  preventive  and  an  excellent  disin¬ 
fectant.  B.  H.  CREtOER,  Rheems,  Pa. 


AKA-SHELSOLUBLEGRIT 

Bright,  sharp,  shining.  Increase  digestion. 
Makes  bone  and  egg-shell.  Ask  dealer  or 
send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars. 
Order  today.  Booklet  “  Hen  Dyspepsia  ” 
and  sample  of  MAKA-81IEL  FREE  on  request. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROOK  CO., 
Box  J,  New  Brunswick.  N.  .J. 


[Civil 


Nourishing,  clean;  fowls  and  chicks! 
,  thrive  on  them.  We  carry  a  big  line  of  I 
jail  poultry  and  pigeon  supplies.  Book-1 
I  let  and  unique  souvenir  FREE.  Write  | 
'  now  before  they’re  all  gone. 

Taylor  Bros.,  Rept.M,  Camden,  N..T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

No  Bam  is  Complete  Without  a 
Porter  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 

Greatest  capacity 
easiest  to  operate 
and  strongest  of  lit¬ 
ter  carriers.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller- 
bearing  and  are 
swivelled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  “Colum¬ 
bian”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hopper 
is  held  automatical¬ 
ly  at  any  height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of 
operator.  Send  for  Descriptive  catalogue  of  car¬ 
riers,  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY.  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  made.  One  man 
can  lift  20  tons.  Made  in  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable 
and  Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile  Ditcher  and  best 
PnDM  L!  AQV/CQTCR  ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
UUnPl  11/111?  LO  I  Lit  horse.  Ag’ts  wanted.  Writeforcat. 
H.  I,.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Box  16,  Westerville,  O. 


BOOK  FREE 


B 


,  Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 

. .prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 

•  ^m e th od s  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howanl  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 

ARltFJI  ROCKS,  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cheap 
bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l’a. 


L 


IGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize  Stock  Pullets  and 
Cockerels.  C.  GORDON,  Sprakers,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Woedsport,  N.  Y. 

r.  R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

200  good  breeding  and  show  cockerels  at  $2  each 
and  up.  Privilege  of  return,  at  my  expense.  If  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith  (102  Hflh  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.y 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  large,  finely  marked  and 
pure  bred.  Trios  $8  and  $10.  Barred  P.  Hocks, 
finely  barred  stock,  pure  H.  D.  Riley’s  Strain,  trios 
$»>.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Penn. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  S.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

April  hatched  cockerels  $2.00  to  $5.00.  Address 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
•  hatched,  flue  vigorous  birds;  also  a  few  K.  C 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  A.  s.  BltlAN,  Mt.  Ki»eo,  5.  Y. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  19(»9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yanis, Marietta, Pa* 


American  pet  stock  co.,  Collins,  o.~ah  Breeds  of 

Pet  and  Burning  Dogs.  Coon  Dogs  and  Standard  Bred 
Poultry.  Hundreds  of  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  2000  Yearling 
Hens,  $1.00  each.  Coon  Dogs.  Write  your  wants. 


Two  Hundred  Good  Healthy  Farm  Raised 

PULLETS  WANTED. 

Barred  Rocks  or  Rhode  Island  Reds  preferred. 
Must  be  fully  matured.  Will  buy  in  lots  of  25  up. 
Write  with  full  particulars  and  price  to 

WM.  H.  HKAliSFlELD.  Woodmere,  N.  Y. 


The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals.  "I  N/  &  Jii.U'KENSK.s, 
Dept.  10,  PheaBuntry  &  Game  Park,  Yardiey,  Pa. 


LARGE  TOULOUSE  S, 


PEKIN  DICKS,  WHITE 
DOTTE  Cockerels,  For  Sale. 

Circular  free.  E.  SCHIEBER,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


CHOICE  BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

For  Hale.  Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 


PURE  BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR¬ 
KEYS,  bred  from  1st  Prize  Tom  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  weight  45  lbs.,  and  prize  winning  Hens  at 
Richmond  weighing  24  to  30  lbs. 

ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Coat  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

From  lto40H.P.  Also  Bono 
Cutters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  feed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scrap  cake  mills.  Send  for 
our  catalog. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


“Farmers’  Favorite" 
Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Handy  for  any  number  of  usesen 
the  farm — such  as  sugar-making, 
canning,  cooking  feed,  heating 
water,  sterilizing  milk  cans.  etc. 
Good  for  heating  shop  or  cellar. 
Safe,economical, inexpensive  and 
made  to  wear  for  years.  Write 
for  free  illustrated  circular. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Coriland,  New  York. 


BEEN  BONE  MAKES  EGGS 

Lots  of  them,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the 
eggs,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

UK  A  ATHT?0  T  ITIXT  Afenrl  cuts  all  kinds  of  bone,  with  adhering  meat 

MAnliM  S  HfHVTW  rilTTF-p-  and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatio 

uul't  uoi  i  rr  feed  .open  hopper,  never  clogs.  Cat’lg  free. 
1 0  Day*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  F>  Wi  MANN  CO-i  Box  ,  5i  M1!lord>  Ma„. 


SWEEP  MILLS  are  triple  geared,  double  acting  and  will 


do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  Mill. 

GRIND  ALL  GRAINS 

and  are  especially  rapid  on  ear  corn.  Free  Catalog. 

Si  The  Fobs  Mfs.  Co..  !S  spHngiieid,  Ohio 
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Onions, 

Conn.  White,  bbl.... 

Conn.  Yellow . 

Conn.  Red . 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

Peas, 

Southern,  14  bbl.  bkt 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Parsley,  100  bunches.. 
Romaine, 

Southern,  bbl .  2.00 

Radishes,  54  bbl.  bkt..  1.00 
String  Beans, 

Southern,  *4  bbl.  bkt.  2.00 
Spinach,  bbl .  1.50 


@1  4  50 
@  1.75 
&  1.75 
@  1.75 

@  5.00 
@  1.00 
@  2.00 

@  3.50 
@  2.00 

@  4.00 
@  2.00 
.75  @1.00 


3.50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.00 

2.00 

.75 

1.50 


qt. 

qt. 


H  Pk- 
54  Pk. 
bch. 

head 

bch. 


qt. 

pk. 


Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl 
Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 75  @  1.00  each 

White,  bbl . 50  @1.00  J4  pk. 

Tomatoes. 

Calif.,  8-qt  crate .  1.00  qt. 

Florida, 20  qt.  carrier.  1.00  @3.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers, 


.15 

.10 


.60 

.15 

.05 

.10 

.05 

.20 

.30 


.05 

.15 

.25 


Fancy,  doz . 

1.50 

@ 

1 .75 

each 

.15 

No.  1,  doz . 

1.00 

@ 

1 .25 

each 

.10 

No.  2.  box . 

2.00 

@ 

4.00 

each 

.06 

Lettuce,  Boston,  strap. 

1.00 

1 .75 

each 

.10 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.2(1 

.50 

1.00@1.76 

Mint,  dozen  bunches. 

.40 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

2.50 

(cb 

3.U0 

bch. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.08 

@ 

.15 

lb. 

.25®  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  lb . 22  @  .23  lb. 

Fair  to  Good . 17  @  .20 

Chickens,  best . 23  @  .25 

Good  to  Choice . 18  @  .20 

Common  Run . 12  @  .16 

Fowls . 11  @  .13 

Ducks . 11  @  .14 

Geese . 10  @  .14 

Squabs,  doz .  1.00  @  3.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 12  @  .13 

Common  to  Good . Oil  @  .11 

Roasting  Pigs . 011  @  .11 

Pork . 05  @  .07 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  5.00  @  6.70 

Oxen .  4.50  @  5.25 

Bulls . 2.70  @  4.00 

Cows .  1.25  @  4.00 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

100  lbs . 9.00  @10.00  lb. 


From  Day  to  Day . 

Old-time  Pumpkin  Pie . 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

6.00 

@ 

9.75 

Corn  Pone  . 

Culls . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

2.50 
3. 00 

<cC 

4.;>0 

4.00 

7.75 

6.15 

Pumpkin  Bread  . 

(a) 

fd) 

'n 

Apple  Sauce  Cake . 

5  75 

Suggestions  in  YY'afiles . . 

The  Rural  Patterns . . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Siphoning  Water  from  a  Well . 

A  New  Idea  in  Cement  Posts . . 

Duluth,  bu . 

No.  2,  Red . 

No.  1,  Macaroni . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.64 

© 

1.17 

1.05 

1.04 

.68 

Edilorials  . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.53 

'a 

.60 

Events  of  the  Week . 

Rye . 

.80 

© 

.82 

Short  Orange  Boxes . 

Barley . 

.62 

@ 

.66 

Publisher’s  Desk  . . . . . . 

FEED 

•24@  .25 
.20@  .22 
.25®  .27 
23@  .25 
•  16@  .18 
•15@  .18 
.15®  .18 
.15®  .18 


.18@  25 

•  15@  .17 

•  I5@  .20 
■  12@  .15 


.18®  .25 


MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
December  26,  HH)S,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc. 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.  .33 

@ 

.3314 

.39 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .28 

@ 

.32 

33® 

.37 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .22 

@ 

.25 

28® 

.30 

Storage . 

@ 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.29 

.33 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .20 

@ 

.26 

•25@ 

.30 

Factory . 

.  .17 

@ 

.20 

.22® 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

.  .17 

@ 

.19 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.91  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  4  cents  to 
shipper  in  the  20-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.07® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . . 

.40 

.45 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .36 

a 

.38 

.40® 

.42 

Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

.  .34 

@ 

.36 

.38® 

.40 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .25 

@ 

.30 

.32® 

.34 

Western . 

.  .18 

@ 

.30 

.25® 

Storage . 

.  .22 

.26 

.30 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .12 

(" 

.13 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .10 

(& 

.11 

Olds . 

@ 

.06 

German  Crop,  1903  ... 

.  .28 

@ 

.30 

HONEY 

Clover,  comb . 

.  .12 

@ 

.15 

.18® 

.20 

Buckwheat . 

.  .11 

.12 

.16® 

.18 

Extracted,  lb . 

.  .07 

@ 

.09 

.12® 

.16 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .(IS J4 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .04  @  .07 

Sun  Dried . 04  @  .05 

Cherries . 12  @  .14 

Raspberries .  .20 

Huckleberries . 12  @  .13 

Blackberries . 07  @  .0754 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 3.75  @  4.0(1 

Greening .  2.50  @  4.50 

Spy . 3. (HI  @  4.50 

King .  3.50  @  5.00 

Ben  Davis .  2.25  @  3.25 

Western,  bu.  box _  1.25  @  3.25 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl...  .  1.25  @  3.50 
Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 12.00  @13.50 

Jersey,  bbl . 10.00  @13.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate _ 2.25  @  2.75 

Strawberries, 

Florida,  qt . 30  @  .50 

Oranges, 

Florida .  2.00  ffl  3.50 

California,  fey.  box.  3.50  tit  4.011 
California,  choice...  8.00  @  3.25 
Grape  Fruit. 

Florida,  fey.  box . 3.00  @  3.60 

Florida,  choice .  2.00  @  2.75 

VEGETABLES 


lb. 

lb. 


l>k. 


doz. 

pk. 


.12 

■08@  .10 

.15®  .20 
.22®  .24 


.50 


.50®  .75 
.30®  .50 


qt.  .15®  .20 


Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 23.00  @25.00 

Middlings . 26.00  @211.00 

Red  Dog .  30.00 

Linseed  Meal . 32.00  @33.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 17.00  @18.00 

No.  2 . 15.00  @16.00 

No.  3 . 12.1X1  @14.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @16.00 

Clover . 11.00  @12.00 

Wild . 0.00  @  8.00 

Straw,  Rye . 18.(Hj  @19.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00  @10.00 

NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Madison  Square  Garden  will  be  occupied 
from  Tuesday  morning,  December  29.  to 
Saturday  night,  January  2.  with  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  birds,  pet  stock  and  standard 
breeds  of  poultry  in  the  20th  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  New  York  Poultry,  Pigeon 
and  Pet  Stock  Association.  The  entries 
with  Secretary  II.  V.  Crawford  give  greater 
number  and  variety  titan  has  before  been 
shown,  and  the  value  of  the  exhibition  to 
the  poultry  breeder  and  the  public  will  he 
demonstrated  by  quality  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Atlantic  Cat  Club  will  have  its 
seventh  annual  championship  show  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  in  the  con¬ 
cert  hall.  The  show  is  open  from  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  half-past  ten 
at  night. 

■tfnthon 

FENCE 


The  man  who 

is  intending  to 
buy  fence  should 
inform;  himself 
of  the  merits  of 
Anthony  Fence. 
He  does  not  want 
to  buy  just  a 
“fence”  but  he 
will  want  to  buy 


the  best  fence  he  can  get— a  long-lived 
fence— that  is  the  Anthony  Fence— 

Best  Fence  on  Earth 

Let  us  show  you  a  small  hand  sample. 
Shows  you  the  most  compact,  smoothest 
and  strongest  knot  used  by  any  fence 
manufacturer.  Made  from  tough  wire  in  a 
strictly  mechanical  manner.  No  kink  In¬ 
side  be  knot  in  '.he  line  wire.  iShows  you 
the  heavy  top  wire.  Knot  always  made 
.  frijgn  same  size  wire  as  line  wires.  Equal 
length  of  line  wires 
guaranteed.  Write  for 
sample  today.  It  will 
be  mailed  immediate¬ 
ly,  with  booklet,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us 

The  Anthony  Fence  Co., 

10  Michigan  St., 
Ticumseh,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 


See 

That 

Knot 


doz. 

doz. 

doz. 

each 

each 


Potatoes, 

Bermuda,  bbl . . 

Slate.  180  lbs . 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

Jersey,  180  lbs . 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu. bkt 
Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cucumbers, 

Florida,  bu.  bkt . 

Cabbage,  ton . 

New,  bbl.  crate . 

Cauliflowers, 

L.  I.,  bbl . 

Celery,  doz . 

Lettuce,  Southern. bbl. 


Wholesale 
4.00  @  6.00 
@  2.35 
@  2.87 
@  2.10 
@  2.40 
@  2.00 
&  1.50 
@  .12 
®  1.00 
@  1.25 


2.25 

2.75 
2.00 
2.35 

1 .75 
.75 
.06 
.75 
.75 


,  2.00  @  3.50 
30.00  @35.00 
1.50  @  1.75 

LOO  @  6.00 
.15  @  .40 
2.00  @  4.00 


qt. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

pk. 

14  Pk. 

pk. 

each 

bead 


head 

bch. 

each 


A0 @  .75 

.30®  ,40 
.50®  .75 
.30®  .35 

.20®  .30 
.10®  .15 


Retail  ; 

.10  I 
1.00 
1.25 
.90 
1.00 
1.00 
.30®  .50 
.15®  .2J 
.10 
.25 

.05 

.10®  .13 


.15®  .20 
.10®  .20 
.05®  .10 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 


Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
(living  man  can  build  a  better. 

Book  on  ‘  ‘Whee  1  Sense"  free. 
lEleefric  Whea* Co.  Bi  88  Q uincy, III. 


CUT  ICE 


MADE 

IN 

THREE 
SIZES. 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  We  guarauteo  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by 
hand.  Cakes  are  cutunflorm 
ol  uny  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a  horse  will  cut  more  ice  . 
a  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and 
man  can  use.  Toucan  cut  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days  use. 

Ask  for  rnfalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

JOHfl  DORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  ST..  MILWAUKEE.  WIS 


Write  us  a  postal  or  letter  to¬ 
day  and  we’ll  show  you  how 
much  the  ONE  MINUTE 
WASHER  means  to  You  in  the 
saving  of  health-strength-time- 
money-clothes  and  soap.  Think  of 
It!  A  tubful  of  clothes  thoroughly 
washed  clean  with  very  little  work 
in  very  little  time.  The 

One  Minute  Washer 

runs  easier  and  washes  faster-clean- 
er-and  better  than  any  other  washer 
made.  The  high-speed  fly-wheel 
runs  so  easy  that  it  hardly  takes  an 
effort  to  start  it— yet  it  makes  the 
double  motion  agitator  inside  the 
tub  go  twice  as  fast  as  any  other, 
and  washes  clothes  cleaner— with¬ 
out  wear  or  tear. 

Tub  is  made  of  Southern  Cypress 
—the  best  water  resisting  wood 
grown.  Bottom  and  Soles  are 
corrugated— thousands  of  knuckles 
rub  your  clothes— while  boiling 
Suds  are  forced  through  at  the 
same  time.  Double  motion  ag¬ 
itator  means  clean  clothes  in 
one-half  the  time  it  takes 
other  washers. 
Write  for  Catalog 
No.  jytoday. 

On*  Minute  Washer  Co.. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 


THE 

PUMP 

THAT 


PUMPS 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

I  Soon  save  their  cost.  Mak««v«ry  wagon  a  spring  / 

B  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 

1  bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

|  Harvey  8prlng  Co.f  716  17th  St.,  Kaclne,  Wh.  I 


Free  Trial  To  You 


Modal  and  highest  award  nt  the  Jamestown  Exposition 

Air  tight  all  over,  keeps  ensilage  abso- 
lutely  sweet.  The  doors  are  continuous, 
easily  handled,  and  have  no  clumsy  rods. 
A  sufficient  number  of  strong,  well  sup¬ 
ported  hoops  form  a  permanent,  safe  ladder. 

Economy  Silos  are  strongly  built  and  easily 
pat  tip. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free 
illustrated  catalogue  with  experience  of 
users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.. 

Box  38 -J  Frederick.  Md. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  ingersoil,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Defender 
Sprayer 

Ail  brass,  easiest  work¬ 
ing.  most  powerful,  auto¬ 
matic  mixer,  expansion 
valves,  double  strainer. 
Catalogue  of  Pumps  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  free. 
■Aobnts  Wantkd. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD, 

Box  78.  Catskill,  N.Y 

Takeoff  Your 

Hat  to  the  _ 

The  only  Gluss  Valve  Pump — never 
sticks — never  fails  —  always  ready. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Burn  Door 
HangerB,  Hay  Hack  Clamps. 
v\  rite  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.  H.  Myers  &  Bro.,  2i  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  O. 


RAW  FURS  ^ 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
.  the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  C0„ 

^52  East  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.^ 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Send  for  reliable  prices.  Ready  about  Dec.  1st, 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  338.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

DEBASE  send  a  trial  shipment  tn  the  Oldest  Cottt- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  li.  It.  WOOIMVAltl),  302  (ireennleh  St.,  N.  V. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Coimnission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York- 

WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

One  profit— from  producer  to  consumer. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

(Have  Had  Years  of  Successful  Experience 

as  superintendent  and.  foreman  of  stock  and 
dairy  farms;  can  make  the  farm  pay.  Am  now 
open  for  engagement.  Reference  the  Publisher  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Address 
“  FARMER,”  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W  A  ]\r  T  3U  D 

Lady  Piano  Player  from  every  town  in  the  United 
States  to  write  for  our  money-making  proposition. 
Address  Victor  Home  Supply  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

FOR  C  A 1  C-KOO  Choice  Barred  and  Huff  P.  Rocks. 
lUn  OHLC  also  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 
Price  Reasonable.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Choice  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorca  Cockerels,  81.25 

each.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

Bronze  Turkeys.  C.hcsier  YV. Shoals,  Shrop¬ 
shire  Ewes,  Ram  Lambs.  Fine  recorded 
stock.  Sprague  Farm,  R.  D.  71,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  breeding  stock  of  merit. 

unrelated, 
one  ;  is.su  red. 


Muted 

Vigorous.  Rearing  two  poults  instead  of 
BERT  McCONNELI.,  LigonJer,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE 


-  Four  pairs  very 

_ fine  YV  H  I  T  E 

HOI, LAND  TURKEYS.  Miss  Mary  Spink, 
Rodman,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  RCUT-Nenr  Salisbury,  Md.  For  full 
I  nil m  IUII  lll.li  I  particulars,  a,  d ress  SAM i :  EL 
I\ W OODCOOK,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  Co.,  Maryland 

FRUIT  IT  IVE  fT 

in  the  famous  Ozark  region  for  sale  or  trade.  Write 
for  booklet  to  E wait  Realty  Co.,  Springdale,  Ark. 

I  SELL  FARMS  IN  OCEANA,  die  Oest  Co.  In  IT.  s.  Fruit,  Krai  a 
and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

FOR  GOOD  FARMS  in  central  Now  York,  all 
sizes,  at  reasonable  prices,  address  NORTHERN 
REALTY  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Handsome  colonial  noiviE-12  rooms 

overlooking  Bay,  seven  miles  wide,  COO  acres, 
good  land,  two  tenant  houses,  stock  and  machinery, 
$12,000.  50  other  Maryland  Farms.  Address 

O.  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

#3400  Profit  First  Year, 
on  farm  costing  $1,500.  Write  to-day  for  free  book 
that  tells  how  it  was  done;  also  describes  a  won¬ 
derful  variety  of  Delaware  peach,  berry,  pear  and 
poultry  farms  that  because  of  deaths,  to  settle 
estates,  etc.  are  for  sale  at  great  s&orlflce;  mild, 
heathful  climate,  good  neighbors;  immense  profits 
in  fruit.  E.  A.  STROUP  CO.,  Land  Title  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


Tryon’s  Labor  Savers  “Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’ Guide” 


The  Truck  That  Stands  Alone. 
The  Bag  holder;  holds  The 
Bag  Perfect. 

No  Springs  to  tweak  or  adjust. 

No  Hooks  to  tear  the  bag. 

One  man, by  laying  a  plank  from  floor 
to  wagon,  can  load  anything  alone. 

ONLY  $3.00 

Freight  paid  to  any  point  this  side  of 
tlie  Mississippi  River. 


Tryon’s  Bag  Scoop 


Hag  Holder  alone  fits  any  truck,  only  $1.00, 

Saves 
Time 

Holds  3  Pecks 
One  man  can  (111  a  Bag  in  one  minute. 
Easy  on  his  back  and  arms. 

Only  $1.00  Sent  Prepaid. 
Truck  with  Holder  and  Scoop  sent 
together,  $8,75. 

THE  TRYON  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 

Le  Itoy,  Genesee  Go.,  New  York. 


Is  the  title  of  a  big  circular  just  out.  Illustrated, 
and  describing  an  amazing  assortment  of  low 
price,  prottt-pay iDg  properties,  with  stock,  tools 
and  crops  included;  thrown  on  the  market  at  start¬ 
ling  sacrifices,  to  insure  in. mediate  settlement  of 
estates.  Copy  mailed  free  from  our  nearest  office. 
E.  A.  8TROUT  CO.,  294  Washington  St'eet.  Boston; 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York;  Land  Title  Building. 
Philadelphia;  Scottsville,  Va. 

A  CAYUGA  CO.,  /V.  Y.,  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Adjoining  the  village  of  Weedsport.  Long 
known  as  the  home  of  the  “ Oakland  Herd” 
Of  Holstein- Friesian  Cattle. 

Three  sets  of  buildings.  Land  very  product¬ 
ive.  Within  154  milesof  three  railroad  stations. 
For  illustrated  descriptive  ciicular,  address 
T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  or 
The  A.  IV.  LAWTON  Real  Estate  Exchange , 
Auburn,  N.  V. 


Farms  and  Homes  in  Virginia 

Southside  Virginia  Thermometer  — — 


Summat  Itnragi 

Sm  sal 
Actana  ittfljl 

Wiolgt  11111(1 


Free  from  frost  183  days.  Growing  season  225  days. 
Plowing  season  315  days. 

Why  Not  Move  to  Virginia 

where  you  can  buy  good  level  land  with  buildings,  timber,  fruit,  water,  etc.,  at 
Kim  Bill#  $3  Per  Acre  and  up?  Best  climate,  health,  markets,  transportation  facilities. 

churches,  schools,  active  business  life. 

Our  Illustrated  Real  Estate  Herald  with  map  tells  all  about  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

PYLE  &  COMPANY  (Inc.),  PETERSBURG.  VIRGINIA 
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Most  Wonderful  Offer  Ever  Published! 

^&*Save  30  !o  50  Per  Cent  on  Your  Purchases  l' 

The  Chicago  H  ise  Wrecking  Co.’s  Grand  1909  Sale  of  Merchandise! 


From  Sheriff’s  £»  ?  es!  From  Receiver’s  Sales!  From  Manufacturers’  Sales! 

jmericaj  Real  Bargain  Center!  \\Furniturer  Househo,d  Good7i 


Pee  fu 

►7 


Lumber  &  Building  tviateriaii 

100,000,000  feet  of  Lumber  for  sale.  THINK  OF  IT.  Tbe  Chicago 
House  Wrecking  Co.  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  buy  Lumber  and 
Building  Material  today  at  prices  at  least  50  per  cent  below  what 
you  could  purchase  it  for  a  year  ago.  We  can  do  it  because  we  buy 
in  such  enormous  quantities  direct  from  the  saw  mill  that  we  are 
able  to  control  their  output;  we  are  also  continually  buying  at  Forced 
Sales.  The  Lumber  we’re  offering  consists  of  the  very  highest  grades 
manufactured.  Nothing  “WRECKED”  about  it  but  the  prices.  It  is 
clean  stock  and  as  good  or  better  than  your  local  dealer  sells.  We 
have  Lumber  of  every  kind.  Lumber  for  your  house  or  your  barn, 
your  church,  meeting  house  or  building  of  any  kind. 

Never  again  will  Lumber  be  offered  at  the  low  price  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  it  for  today.  This  is  not  an  idle  statement.  It  is  made  after  the 
most  careful  thought.  Every  year  the  supply  is  diminishing  and  the 
manufacturers  must  get  more  money  for  it,  but  we  say  to  you  that  if 
you  are  ready  to  buy  now,  you  can  save  from  30  to  60  per  cent. 


That’s  what  thousands  of  people  know  us  as. 
And  there’s  merit  to  it.  We  buy  .  our  goods  at 
Sheriffs’  Sales,  Receivers’  Sales  and  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Sales,  and  in  fact  from  every  source 
that  gives  us  a  chance  to  be  below  the  market. 
We  don’t  buy  trashy  goods.  Our  stock  consists 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  high-grade 
manufactured  articles  which  we  can  sell  at 
prices  30  to  60  per  cent  less  than  any  other 
merchant  in  the  world  and  the  goods  will  be 
"right"  in  every  way.  Our  enormous  business 
and  the  wonderful  institution  we  conduct  gives 
us  an  advantage  over  the  ordinary  merchant. 


Our  wonderful  Furniture  Catalog  containing  hundreds  of  pages  of 
genuine  bargains  with  beautiful  illustrations  in  natural  color  effects 
is  sent  free  on  application.  10,000  bargains  representing  high-grade, 
brand  new  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Linoleum,  Stoves,  Office  Fix¬ 
tures  and  General  Supplies.  Bargains  from  Forced  Sales  of  every 
kind,  and  nothing  of  the  shoddy  nature  about  the  goods,  either.  Not 
the  kind  you  would  buy  from  the  regular  run  of  merchandise  houses, 
but  the  sort  of  good  furniture  that  is  built  “for  keeps.”  Manufactured 
for  city  trade  and  now  offered  to  you  at  as  low  a  price  as  you  can 
buy  it  if  you  were  right  in  Chicago  at  our  warehouse.  This  is  n 
chance  you  must  duly  appreciate.  We  can  supply  your  home  com¬ 
plete,  and  we  will  do  it  at  money-saving  prices  in  every  instance. 

You  can  buy  every  article  you  need  to  furnish  your  home. 
Every  article  is  covered  by  a  guarantee  so  broad  that  you  cannot  go 
wrong.  Favor  us  with  your  order.  Write  for  our  wonderful  Bargain 
Catalog  and  let’s  convince  you  our  prices  are  right.  Write  us  today. 


Hardware  Bargains! 

Steel  Shovels  30c,  Steel  Hammers 
25c,  Handled  Axes  50c,  Steel  Hatch¬ 
ets  30c,  Electric  Door  Bells  00c,  Hot 
Lunch  Dinner  Pails  20c,  Meat  Cut¬ 
ters  75c.  These  are  but  samples  of 
our  ability.  We  have  everything 
complete  in  the  hardware  line,  Door 
Locks  and  Knobs,  Builders’  Hard¬ 
ware  in  general — a  new 
■  clean  stock  of  hard- 
I  ware  at  wreck  prices. 


STEEL  ROOFING,  $1.60  PER  SQUARE 

That’s  our  price  on  our  new  high  grade,  eemi- 
hardened  steel  roofing,  $1.60  is  our  price  for 
liirHt;  $1.85  for  corrugated  or  V  crimped.  This  roofing 
is  light  weight.  It  comes  in  sheets  22  in. 
wide  by  6  or  8  ft.  In  length.  It  Is  strictly 
brand  new  elans.  At  this  price  wepre- 
pay  the  freight  in  full  to  all  points  east 
of  Colorado  except  Oklahoma  or  Texas. 

Prices  to  these  and  other  points  on  ap¬ 
plication.  This  freight  prepaid  propo¬ 
sition  applies  only  to  this  roofing  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  hag  nothing  to  do  with 
any  other  offer.  Write  today.  ; 


Galv.  Rust- Proof  ROOFING,  $3.25 

.  Here  is  a  Kooflng  that  will  outlast  any  other  kind  on 
the' market.'  It  is  made  with  a  thorough  coating  of  non- 
corrosive  metals  consisting  of  tin,  lead  and  zinc  called 
spelter  and  is  the  best  galvanized  material  known.  It 
will  not  rust  and  does  not  require  any  paintiDg  after  it 
is  on  the  roof.  It  positively  does  not  taint  your  rain 
water;  is  never  injured  by  contraction  or  expansion. 
$8.00  is  our  price  for  the  flat  material.  Our  price  for 
the  corrugated  orVerlnipedis$8.25  persquare.  Sheets 
are  all  6  ft.  long  and  2i  in.  wide.  At  this  price  we  prepay 
the  freight  in  full  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  except 
Oklahoma  or  Texas.  Prices  to  these  and  other  points  on 
application.  This  proposition  applies  only  to  this  offer. 


WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS,  $48.00 


You  can  live  In  city  comfort 
even  though  your  home  be  on 
a  farm.  From  $48.00  up¬ 
wards  you  can  buy  a  complete 
outfit  needed  to  give  you  these 
comforts.  With  our  compre¬ 
hensive  instruction  book  you 
can  Install  the  outfit  yourself. 
Let’s  tell  you  more  about  It. 
Our  Interesting  book  on  water 
works,  systems  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Remember  it  gives 
ample  fire  protection  and  re¬ 
duces  your  rate  of  insurance. 


Rope  of  All  Kinds 

W e  supply  a  good  grade  of 
overhauled  selected  manila 
rope  in  sizes  from  ?£ln.  up  at 
the  rate  of  8c  per  lb.  Also 
new  manila  rope  at  less  than 
market  prices.  W ire  rope  of 
six  strands,  19  wires  to  the 

strand,  - - — ~ 

ln.  in  di¬ 
ameter. 

Price,  per 
foot  3J£c. 

Let’s  send 
you  a  list. 


BEADED  CEILING,  $1.85  PER  $Q. 

Brand  new,  high  grade,  light  weight  bead¬ 
ed  ceiling  at  $1.85  a  square.  It  is  in  sheets 
84  in.  wide  and  6  or  8  ft.  long.  It  makes  an 
Ideal  ceiling  for  stores,  kitchens,  restaurants,  etc. 
Can  also  be  used  for  siding  purposes.  Always  neat 
and  attractive,  economical  and  lasting.  We  send  it 
ready  to  put  on.  Requires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or 
a  hammer.  At  this  price  we  prepay  the  freight  in 
full  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  except  Oklahoma 
or  Texas.  Prices  to  these  and  other  points  on  ap¬ 
plication.  This  freight  prepaid  proposition  applies 
only  to  this  advertisement  and  has  nothing  to  with 
any  other  of  our  offers. 


Rubberized  Galvo  Roofing,  $1.25  Iq! 

The  best  ready  roofing  on  the  market.  Its  base  is  pure 
mineral  wool  and  genuine  asphalt.  No  tar,  reBldlum  or 
other  lnjurlus  matters  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
roofing.  It  is  positively  guaranteed  to  give 
lasting  service.  We  have  lk  in  three  grades, 1- 
ply  at  $1.25  per  square;'  2 -ply  at  $1.40  per 
square  aud  3-ply  at  $1.75  per  sqtiare.  By  a 
square  we  mean  106  sg.  ft.  of  sufficient  to  lay  a 
square.  Our  price  includes  nails,  caps  and  ce¬ 
ment  to  make  the  laps.  At  this  price  we  prepay 
the  freight  in  full  to  your  railroad  shipping 
point  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  except  Ok¬ 
lahoma  or  Texas.  Brices  to  those  aud  other 
points  on  application. 


BRICK  SIDING,  $1.85  PER  SQ. 


A  practical  siding  for  stores,  churches,  barns, 
hotels,  basements,  etc.  it  is  made  of  light  weight 
seml-hardened  steel  built  exactly  for  the  pursose. 
Looks  like  real  brick  when  on  the  building.  Sheets 

all  24x68  in.  ■— — n - — — i - 1 - j - 

Freight  pre- 1  ■  1  1  1 - 

paid  east  of 
Colorado 
except  Ok¬ 
lahoma  and 
Texas.  Price 
to  these  tl 
points  onr 
application.  t— 
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x 
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PAINTS,  30o  GAL. 

This  is  our  high  grade  Pre¬ 
mier  ready-mixed  paints  put 
up  in  strong  sbstantlal  cans 
and  packages.  No  better  mixed 
paint  on  the 
market  at  this 

price.  We  can  m — —  , 

furnish  it  in  all  | [p]  ,YJ I 

colors.  Covered  msaSOzZZSi 
by  a  binding  ItVTpnSI 
guarantee.  Barn 
paints  80c  per  I&mrEl| 
gal.  Cold  water 
paints  8c  a  lb. 


CONDUCTOR  PIPE,3^c  PER  FOOT 

1 


Brand  new, 
clean,  fresh, 
high-grade 
—  galvanized 

conductor  pipe  and  eave  trough.  Direct  from  our 
factory.  As  good  as  is  manufactured  and  price  lower 
than  elsewhere.  We  can  furnish  all  roofing  and 
general  supplies.  Conductor  pipe  In  10-foot  lengths, 
price  per  length  8  In.  82e;  Sin.  88e;  4  In.  60c.  Slip 
joint  eave  trough  10ft.  lengths, In.,  per  length 80c; 
4  In.  82c;  5  In.  40c.  Eave  trough  corners,  in  10c. 
Galvanized  slip  ends,  14  In.,  each  17c.  Eave  trough 
hangers, 8>£  In.  Sic.  Elbows, 2  in.  11c;  Sin.  12c.  Gal¬ 
vanized  roof  gutters.10  f t.lengths.14  ln.glrt, length  75c 


Barbed  Wire,  $1.80  for  80  Rod  Reel 


wire  with  the 


10,000  reels  of  this  wire  for  sale.  It’s  the  best  gal¬ 
vanized  mat  |  erlal  on  the  market.  ItisinadeofNo.il 
barbs  8  in.  apart.  It  has  all  the  strength 
of  the  regular 
grades  of 
barged  wire; 
but  is  lighter 
in  weigh  V  and  costs  less  for  transportation.  Each 
reel  contal  ■  ns  exactly  80  rods,  so  that  you  know  just 
how  much  w  to  buy.  It  is  not  sold  by  the  weight.  It 
is  made  of  high-grade  tempered  steel  wire,  with  the 
proper  tensile  strength,  and  built  for  barbed  wire 
purposes.  You  can't  go  Wrong  if  you  buy  It,  Each  reel 
weighs  about  65  lbs.  Out  price,  per  reel  of  80  rods.  $1.80 


20-Inch  Mesh  Galvanized  Fencing, 

Dam  D-J  |CM  20,000  rods  of  new  square  mesh 

rui  nou  IOC  and  diamond  mesh  fencing  for  sale. 
It  Is  put  up  in  rolls  containing  10,20  and  30  rods  to  a  roll, 
It’s  new, clean  stock,  bought 
by  us  at  manufacturer’s  sale 
and  now  offered  at  80  per 
centless  tlianregularprlcos. 

Better  buy  new  while  our 
stock  lasts.  We  have  but  a 
limited  supply  for  sale  and 
orders  are  rolling  In.  18  In., 
per  rod  15c;  24  in.  18c. 

SC  in.  86c;  40  in.  40c;  6#  in.  49c.  Good  galvanized  steel 
wire  netting,  J2  In.  wide,  ISO  lineal  ft.  to  a  bale.  Bale  6Qc 


DOORS  40c;  WINDOWS  29  CENTS 

Bargains  of  all  kinds.  Our  special 
catalog  shows  a  marvelous  aggregation 
of  bargains.  You  can’t  be  right  until 
you  have  a  copy  of  it.  Here  are  some 
quotations  from  our  new  price  maker. 

Barn  Sash  86c;  Storm  Sash  70c;  Stall 
Sash  21c;  Hot  Bed  Sash  $1.55;  Win¬ 
dows  60c;  Panel  Doors  80c;  Glass 
Doors  $1.75;  Window  Framee  $1.25; 

Door  Fiames  50c;  Base  Angles  2c; 

Corner  Blocks  2e;  Base  Blocks  8Jic; 

Inside  Trim  60c;  Plate  Ralls  6c;  Stair 
Newels  $1.85;  Stair  Ralls  7c;  Porch 
Balusters  6c;  Porch  Rati  8o. 


BOLTS,  4c  PERLB. 

High  grade  new  holts  each 
complete  with  threaded  end 
and  nut.  A  useful  assortment 
of  mixed  Dolts,  all  kinds,  put 
up  100  lbs.  to  a  keg.  Will  pay 
for  themselves  In  a  short  time. 
Price  In  lots  of  100  lbs.  $4.00. 
A  complete  stock  of  Carriage, 
Machine,  Plow  and  other  bolts. 
Order  now  while  our  stock  is 
on  hand.  Don’t  wait. 


BATH  TUBS,  $6.00 

This  Is  n  strictly  new  guaranteed  perfect 
sheet  steel  bath  tub  strong  and  durable.  Just  the 
tub  to  make  comfortable  the  moderate  home. 
Length,  4}£  ft.  We  have  tubs  6  ft.  at  $6.00;  b'A  fl¬ 
at  $6,25.  They  are  finished  white  enameled  inside 
rnd  light  blue  enameled  on  the  outside.  Legs  are 
removable  saving  freight  and  danger  of  breakage 
In  shipping.  $14.50  buys 
our  combination  bathroom 
outfit  consisting  of  6>4  foot 
steel  enameled  tub  with  gal- 
vonized  steel  water  heater, 
burns  gasoline.  Cast  iron 
enameled  tubs  $9.00  up. 


GALVANIZED  FENCE  WIRE,  $1.40 

PER  100  LBS.  At  this  price  we  supply 
■  mu  our  new  galvanized 

wire  shorts.  They  are  put  up  100  pounds  to 
the  bundle.  By  shorts  we  mean 
wire  that  comes  In  lengths,  rang¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  50  to  200  ft. 

It  is  good  for  all  general  pur¬ 
poses.  We  can  supply  it  in  all 
guages.  Our  price  on  guages  11, 

12 and  14  $1.60  per  lOOlbs.  BB 
telephone  wire  60  lb.  colls,  No.  12, 

$2.85  per  hundred  lbs.;  No.  14, 

$8.10  per  100  lbs.  Order  today. 


KITCHEN  SINKS,  $1.40 

Thnt’s  the  price  of  an  18x80  white  enameled, 
cast  Iron,  fiat  rim  kitchen  sink.  Weliave  bluesteel 
enameled  kitchen  sinks  In  one  piece,  seamless,  size  18 
x30  at  75o.  Kitchen  sinks  with  backs  from  *4.00  up. 
White  enameled  Wash  Stands  or  Lavatories  at  *4.00 
up.  A  Lowdown  Water  Closet  outfit  with  a  white 
enameled  tank,  latest| 
and  best  closet  tank 
manufactured.  Com¬ 
plete  with  hardwood 
seat  and  necessary 
nickel-plated  fittings, 
vitreous  wash-down 
closet  bowl,  $11.00. 


Hogfroughs,  $1.50 

a** . . . 

Extra  strong,  made  of  heavy 
}£  In.  boiler  steel.  Best  shaped 
tank  manufactured;  absolute¬ 
ly  Indestructible,  clean  and 
sanitary.  All  metal,  well  rlvlt- 
ed,  stands  strong  and  firm  on 
the  ground.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Regular  price  *2.60  to 
*5.00.  Our  prices  $1.50  to 
$2.75.  Order  now,  today. 


Gasoline  Engines,  2  H.P.  $49.75 

A  strictly  high-grade,  brand  new,  fully  guaranteed 
engine,  complete  In  every  respect.  Price  includes 
electric  igniter,  battery  lubricator,  and  In  fact  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  ready  for  u  se.  Here 
is  an  engine  simple  to  operate, 
which  we  sell  on  30  days  free 
trial,  so  you  take  no  chances. 

We  give  a  five-year  binding ; 
guarantee  against  defective 
workmanship  or  material.  4 
H.P.$96.75;  7  H.P., $177.50; 

10  H.  P..$265.0Q. 


SCALES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Our  Acme  Portable  Platform  Seales,  sealed  to  U.  S. 
standard  weights, fitted  with  solid  brass  beam  and  sliding 
poise,  and  is  guaranteed  as  good  as  any  manufactured. 
600-lb.  capacity,  $7.50  each;  800-lb.  capacity ,  $8.25 
each.  Our  Pitless  Wagon  Scale,  capacity  5  tons,  $89.00; 
Our  PremierPit  Wagn  Scale,  capacity  3  tons, 

$82.00;  Our  Premier  Pit  Wagon  Scale,  capa¬ 
city  4  tons,  $85.00:  Our  Pre¬ 
mier  PI  t  Wagon  Sen  le  capacity 
5  tons,  $40.00.  We  offer  200 
Mllburn’s  Computing  Counter 
Scales,  nickel  plated,  $17.50 


PLASTER  BOARD,  PER  SQ.  $2.50 


It  Is  used  by  contractors  and 
builders  In  place  of  lath  and 
plaster  and  frequently  on  the 
outside  of  walls  in  place  of 
sheeting.  Gives  practically  an 
air  tight  wall,  continuous  hol¬ 
low  space  minus  the  dreadful 
draft  cracks  Incident  with  ordi¬ 
nary  sheeting.  Q'.ick  plaster 
board  is  a  continuous  deadner 
of  sound,  non-conductor  of  beat 
and  cold,  and  is  imn-craekable. 


MODERN  HEATING  PLANTS 


and  Steam  Heating  Plants  are 
modern  and  tbe  best  manu¬ 
factured.  We  furnish  every¬ 
thing  complete  including  blue 
prints  and  detailed  specifica¬ 
tions.  Any  ordinary  mechanic 
can  Install  with  our  simple 
and  comprehensive  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Send  us  thefloorplans  of 
your  building  and  full  details 
concerning  its  construction 
nnd  location.  Write  for  facts. 


Our  Hot 

Water 


Step  Lad¬ 
ders,  80c 


The  handiest 
combination 
Step  Ladder 
ever  construct¬ 
ed.  4  ft.  80c,  6 
ft.  $1.00,  6  ft., 

$1.2  0,  7  ft. 

$1.40,  8  ft.  $1.60.  Ordernow. 


Iron  Pipe,  3c  Per  Foot 


Wrought  Iron  Pipe  with  couplings.  Thoroughly 
overhauled  and  procticalfor  further  service;  in  ran¬ 
dom  lengths.  Prices  per  foot:  14  In.  2c,  %  in.  2ife, 
lin.  8Kc,  l>*tn.4J£e,  l^ln.  5J*c  2 in.  7Me,  8 y.  in. 
11^0.  Sin.  15c,  41n.21c.  Larger  sizes  in  proportion. 
Our  high  grade  lap  welded  lightweight  iron  piae, 
with  new  threads  and  couplings  is  the  best  used 
pipe  material  everoffered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Shingles,  $3=00  Per  M 

We  are  giving  a  bargain  on  orders 
sent  us  within  the  next  thirty  days. 
We  have  20  carloads  of  Washington 
Red  Cedar  Shingles,  extra  Star  A 
Star,  thoroughly  kiln  dried,  well 
manufactured  and  first  class  in  all 
particulars.  Ten  carloads  of  thick 
butted  clear  Washington  Red  Cedar 

_  Shingles  at  $8.75  per  thousand. 

No.  2,  4  In.  yellow  pine  matched  flooring, $15.00  M. 


PUMPS,  $1.00  AND  UP 

Every  pump  we  sell  is  guaranteed  and  every 
pump  is  tested  before  shipment.  Quality  con¬ 
sidered,  our  price  is  absolutely  lower  than  any¬ 
one  else  can  quote  you.  We  can  furnish  you 
anything  that  you  may  need  in  this  line.  Our 
*1.00  PitclierSpout  Pump  with  Iron  cylinder 
Is  a  good  all  around  pump  for  general  use. 
Has  bearer  tops  and  can  be  shifted  to  any 
desired  position.  Fitted  for  iron  pipe,  but  can 
be  fitted  for  lead  pipe  at  an  additional  cost. 


FORGES,  $4.75 

We  offer  an  18-lnch  round 
hearth  Forge  for  usual 
repair  work ;  lever mo- 
•  tion,  extra  heavy  pipe 
legs.  Stands  80 
>  Inches  high, 8  In. 
'fan,  at  $4.75. 

1  Other  at  $6.90 
to  $16.75.  Ask 
Ifor  special  list. 


HGRSE  SHOES,  $3.75  PER  KEG 

We  offer  2,000  kegs  of  brand  new,  first-class, 
celebrated  “  Eagle  ”  horseshoes 
at  $3.75  per  keg  when  ordered  in 
.  lots  of  five  kegs  at  one  time;  in 
1  smaller  quantities,  price  $4.00. 
We  can  furnish  sizes  from  No.  0 
to  No.  7,  either  mixed  or  one  kind 
to  a  keg. 


free  eamse  coupon 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co« 

Send  me  free  of  all  charge  yocr  largo  illustrated 
Catalog.  I  saw  sour  advertisement  iaj:  r.,!N-w-Yorker 
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name . . . . . . 

Town . 

County . State . 

R.  V.  D . P  O.  Box. 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  TANKS,  $2.00 

Weigh  less  and  twice  as  practical  as  wooden 
tanks;  best  manufactured.  82  gallon  tank.  $2.00; 
47  gallon,  $2.50;  73  gallon, 

$2.75;  Q  bbl.,  $5.50;  larger 
sizes  in  proportion.  Feed 
Cookers,  $9.20;  Steel  Wagon 
Tanks,  $7.00;  Galvanized 
Troughs,  60c.  Order  now. 


COMBINATION  TOOLS,  $3.25 

Handiest,  strongest  and  most  practical  Tool 
made.  Height  SYs  inches.  Width  of  jaw  3VS 
inches;  jaws  open  6  in. 

Jaws  are  steel  faced  and 
polished.  Anvil  has  case- 
hardened  top  and  has 
steel  cut-off.  Ordernow. 


Handy  combinat. 
pocket  tool,40c. 


RE-BUILT  TRACTION  OUTFITS 

Have  been  overhauled  and  re-built. 
25  traction  rigs,  dis- 
ferent  makes,  10  to 
25  H.  P.  $200  and 
up.  Farm  outfits  on 
wheels,  a  to  15  H.  P. 

Full  specifications  & 
photograph  if  desired. 


How  to  Answer  This  Advertise  ment  j  OurWonderfui  Catalogues 


Read  carefully  all  we  have  to  say  about  the 
different  articles  offered  for  sale.  We  would 
advise  you  to  send  us  your  order  at  once.  We 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  where  a  deposit  of  25%  in  cash 
accompanies  the  order,  balance  to  he  paid  after 
material  reaches  destination.  If,  hewever,  you 
do  not  wish  to  order  at  once,  then  we  suggest 
that  you  tear  this  advertisement  out  of  the 
paper,  cross  such  items  on  the  ad  as  interests 
you  most,  fill  in  the  coupon  to  the  left  and  mail 
it  to  us,  and  we  will  give  you  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  mutilate  the  page,  just  write 
us  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  just  what 
items  Interest  you  most,  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  all 
cost  our  Catalog  with  full  detailed  information.  A 
postal  card  will  do  the  work.  Write  us  fully  today 


We  publish  a  catalog  showing  illustrations  and  full 
descriptions  of  all  the  various  stocks  that  we  have  for 
sale.  It  will  be  mailed  free  of  cost 
to  anyone  answering  this  advertise¬ 
ment  and  following  the  directions 
as  noted  in  the  paragraph  on  the 
left.  You  need  this  catalog.  It’s  a 
book  that  every  wise  person  must 
have  in  his  or  her  possession,  it 
tells  the  story  of  the  wonderful 
business  of  our  Company  and  of 
how  we  have  gathered  our  stocks 
together,  and  it  shows  you  the  low 
price  at  which  we  supply  these  ar¬ 
ticles  to  the  public.  Thousands  of 
customers  throughout  this  land  will 
confirm  our  statement  that  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  honest  and  fair. 


OUR  GUARANTEES 

This  Company  has  a  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  I 
over  one  million  dollars.  That  Is  evidence  of  our 
financial  responsibility.  Ask  any  express  agent  or 
any  banker  anywhere  to  look  us  up  In  the  Commercial 
Agencies,  or  write  to  our  depository,  the  great  Stock 
Yards  institution,  the  Drovers  Deposit  National  Bank 
of  Chicago.  In  writing  our  Bank  be  sure  to  enclose  a 
two-cent  stampod  envelope  for  reply.  Or,  ask  the 
publisher  of  this  or  any  other  paper.  We  guarantee 
positively  that  all  merchandise  purchased  of  us  will 
be  exactly  as  represented,  and  that  in  the  event  it  is 
found  to  the  contrary  that  we  will  take  back  such 
purchase  at  our  expense  and  refund  the  full  purchase 
price.  Or,  we  will  adjust  it  to  your  entire  satisfaction, 
We  recognize  the  virtue  of  a  satisfied  customer  and 
will  go  far  out  of  our  way  to  satisfy  you.  We  have 
been  in  business  since  1898  and  have  been  eminently 
successful  because  of  our  square  business  principles. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO  9 
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GRADING  UP  A  HERD  OF  COWS. 
Practical  Experience  in  Canada. 

In  the  Fall  of  1893  the  farm  that  we 
are  now  running  came  into  our  posses¬ 
sion.  With  it  was  a  small  herd  of  cattle, 
seven  cows  and  three  or  four  head  of 
young  stock.  Three  of  the  cows  were 
brindled  in  color,  ring-streaked,  speckled 
and  spotted  like  Jacob’s  cattle  of  old. 
One  was  a  “mulley,”  chiefly  red  but  also 
slightly  brindled.  Two  were  poor  speci¬ 
mens  of  Short-horn  grades,  and  the  last 
was  a  small  black  cow  of  the  French 
Canadian  type,  with  probably  a  good 
deal  of  the  blood  of  that  hardy  breed 
in  her  make-up.  The  first  four  and  the 
last,  in  spite  of  their  breeding,  or  I 
should  say  lack  of  breeding — for  they 
were  simply  cows  in  the  sense  that  a 
mongrel  cur  is  just  dog — were  of  the 
true  dairy  type  and  very  fair  milkers. 
One  of  the  Short-horn  grades  belonged 
to  no  special  class  or  type,  but  was  per¬ 
haps  more  beefy  than  anything  else ;  at 
any  rate  she  gave  little  milk  and  was 
soon  turned  into  beef.  The  other  Short¬ 
horn  grade  went  by  the  name  of 
“Leatherhead.”  She  was  a  poor  milker, 
of  the  standard-bred  type,  and  her  intel¬ 
lectual  manifestations  led  us  to  believe 
that  what  little  gray  matter  she  pos¬ 
sessed  was  of  a  leathery  texture;  hence 
the  name.  Needless  to  say  she  was 
cjuickly  disposed  of. 

To  this  herd  we  added  a  registered 
Jersey  bull,  purchased  from  a  neighbor 
for  $25,  and  six  good  grade  cows,  Short¬ 
horn  and  Ayrshire  crosses,  for  which 
we  also  paid  $25  a  head.  These  cows 
were  bought  in  September  after  milking 
all  Summer,  and  were  cheap  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  The  owner  was  selling  out  all 
of  his  stock,  consequently  we  ran  little 
risk  of  getting  culls.  The  farmer  who 
has  a  few  head  only  to  sell  is  very  apt 
to  keep  the  best  for  himself.  Our  heifer 
calves  from  the  Jersey  bull  and  this 
foundation  herd  of  11  cows  were  all 
raised,  and  a  uniformly  finer  lot  of 
heifers  we  have  never  had.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  excellence  ^vas  largely  due  to 
the  sire,  -who  came  from  a  long  line  of 
heavy  producers,  and  who  proved  him¬ 
self  capable  of  transmitting  these  qual¬ 
ities  to  his  offspring.  Unfortunately  this 
power  is  not  always  certain  with  pure¬ 
bred  bulls,  even  from  heavy  producers, 
as  my  later  experience  has  proved.  This 
Jersey  bull  was  of  the  true  dairy  type, 
but  decidedly  masculine  and  extremely 
vigorous.  In  fact  his  superabundant 
vigor  led  him  into  “ways  that  were  dark 
and  tricks  that  were  vain,”  like  the 
“heathen  Chinee,”  for  he  became  in  time 
very  wicked.  Rather  than  risk  our  lives 
in  his  presence  any  longer  we  were 
forced  to  fatten  and  kill  him  at  five 
years  of  age. 

Just  at  this  time  several  large  herds 
of  Jerseys  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
were  discovered  to  be  badly  diseased 
with  tuberculosis.  This  and  other  con¬ 
siderations  led  us  to  change  our  plan 
of  breeding,  so  we  decided  to  improve 
our  cattle  by  the  use  of  Holstein  bulls, 


GRADE  F'RENCH  CANADIAN  COW,  PATTIE.  Fig.  8. 


GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COW,  DOLLTE.  Fig.  9. 


and  to  stick  to  that  breed  until  we  pos¬ 
sessed  in  time  a  high-grade  herd.  We 
were  not  prepared  to  invest  much  money 
in  the  business,  so  we  bought  for  $10  a 
Holstein-Friesian  bull  calf,  purebred 
but  not  registered,  from  a  farmer  of  our 
own  county.  This  was  in  September, 
and  I  first  saw  the  bull  in  a  rough  hilly 
pasture  where  he  was  running  with  a 
number  of  other  calves — the  whole 
bunch  having  been  weaned  many  weeks 
before  from  everything  except  grass. 
His  hair  was  long  but  he  had  a  thrifty 
and  vigorous  appearance  in  spite  of 
roughing  it,  so  I  paid  the  man  his 
price  and  took  him  home,  subject  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  which  he  afterwards 
passed  satisfactorily.  Of  course  there  is 
an  extreme  of  “roughing  it,”  often  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  rearing  of  young  stock, 
which  is  nothing  short  of  cruelty;  but 
there  is  also  a  happy  medium  course  be¬ 
tween  that  treatment  and  pampering 
which,  I  believe,  is  conducive  to  vigor 
and  stamina,  without  serious  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  size.  For  the  average  farmer’s 
need  is  not  the  cow  that  requires  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  high-class  feed  to  pro¬ 
duce  75  cents  worth  of  milk ;  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  needs  a  cow  that  can  live 
and  thrive  and  produce  milk  at  a  profit, 
chiefly  on  the  fodders  he  is  able  to  raise 
on  his  farm.  I  am  told  that  some  of 
the  large  Holstein-Friesian  breeders  are 
wintering  their  young  stock  in  open 
sheds.  This  treatment,  when  intelli¬ 
gently  followed,  will  certainly  have  a 
tendency  to  make  hardy  cattle.  Our  $10 
bull  proved  himself  to  be  a  valuable  sire. 
His  daughters,  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  were  certainly  better  than  the 
average  run  oF  cows  throughout  the 
country.  They  were  larger,  produced 
more  milk,  and  the  composite  test  of 
their  milk  at  the  creamery  was  above 
the  average. 

Our  next  bull  cost  us  $50  at  six 
months  of  age.  He  was  purchased  by 
letter  from  a  distance  and  was  dumped 
on  the  station  platform  one  cold  windy 
day  in  November.  In  consequence  of  this 
exposure  a  bad  cold  developed,  nearly 
resulting  in  pneumonia.  By  good  nurs¬ 
ing,  however,  he  pulled  through  all  right 
and  grew  to  be  a  fine  large  animal.  In 
pedigree,  in  general  apppearance  and  in 
dairy  points  he  was  superior  to  the  $10 
animal;  but,  strange  to  say,  his  calves 
were  scarcely  better  than  those  from  the 
cheaper  sire.  The  first  bull  invariably 
got  black  and  white  calves  from  cows 
having  no  Holstein  blood  whatever, 
whereas  the  second  bull,  even  when  bred 
to  half-blood  Holstein  cows,  failed  very 
often  to  transmit  his  color  markings— 
many  of  his  calves  being  red  and  white 
instead  of  black  and  white.  This  lack 
of  prepotency  seemed  due  altogether  tc 
the  individuality  of  the  bull.  His  pedi¬ 
gree  traced  in  many  lines  to  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  he  himself  was  handsome 
and  vigorous  yet  failed  to  transmit  the 
great  producing  powers  of  his  female 
ancestors  to  any  marked  degree.  The 
accompanying  cuts,  Figs.  8,  9,  10  and  1! 
(the  latter  on  page  34  ),  represent 


some  of  his  daughters.  These  four  were  selected,  not 
for  any  special  merit,  but  because  the  negatives  hap¬ 
pened  to  turn  out  better  than  the  rest.  They  were 
photographed  in  August,  after  the  flush  of  the  milk¬ 
ing  season,  but  these  pictures  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  kind  of  cows  one  may  expect  to  develop  in  the 
process  of  grading  up  a  herd. 

“Belle,”  page  34  is  a  handsome  black  and  white 
cow  of  the  true  dairy  type.  Her  udder  is  not  re¬ 
markably  large,  but  is  well  carried,  and  the  teats  are 
of  good  size  and  well  placed.  The  dam  of  this  cow 
was  a  half-blood  Jersey,  a  daughter  of  our  pugna¬ 
cious  Jersey  bull.  She  was  the  equal  of  her  daughter 
as  a  milker,  and  her  superior  as  a  butter  cow,  for 
her  milk  tested  higher  in  butter  fat. 

“Pattie,”  Fig.  8,  or  “Pat,”  as  we  call  her  for  short, 
is  black  and  white  in  color,  short-legged  and  deep- 
chested.  Her  udder  and  teats  are  large  and  well- 
formed.  She  is  a  trifle  beefy  about  the  neck  and 
brisket,  but  in  general  she  is  a  fine  dairy  cow  for  the 
average  farmer.  She  has  so  far  invariably  given  birth 
to  bull  calves,  which  is  unfortunate,  for  we  would 
very  much  like  to  raise  some  heifers  from  her.  Like 
most  good  cows  she  is  intelligent,  and  always  looking 
for  something  to  eat.  From  her  expression  in  the 
picture  she  seems  to  be  thinking  of  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new.  Although  not  exactly  unruly,  she  has 
an  eye  for  weak  spots  in  the  neighbor’s  fences,  espe¬ 
cially  when  there  is  something  tempting  on  the  other 
side.  The  dam  of  this  cow  was  the  black  French  cow 
of  the  original  herd. 

“Dollie”  is  a  three-quarters  blood  Holstein,  black 
and  white  in  color,  of  good  dairy  form  and  very 
gentle  in  disposition.  Her  milk  tests  lowest  of  any 
cow  in  the  herd,  but  she  gives  a  good  quantity  and  is 
a  persistent  milker.  Like  many  good  cows  she  has 
the  power  to  transform  her  food  into  milk  at  the 
expense  of  her  own  body ;  consequently  she  will  lose 
flesh  rapidly  when  milking  heavily,  unless  she  is  well 
and  carefully  fed.  A  cow  of  this  tendency  should  be 
fed  a  wider  ration  (that  is  a  ration  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  fat-forming  foods)  than  one  with  a 
tendency  to  put  on  flesh  when  fed  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion. 

“Topsy,”  Fig.  10,  is  all  black  except  a  portion  of 
her  udder.  She  is  raw-boned  and  always  reminds  me 
of  Cassius  in  Shakespeare’s  “Julius  Caesar.”  You 
will  remember  that  when  Caesar  notes  Cassius. in  the 
crowd  about  him  he  turns  to  Mark  Antony  and 
says : 

“Yon  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 

He  thinks  too  much;  such  men  are  dangerous.” 

“Topsy”  certainly  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look  and 
she  thinks  a  great  deal,  but  her  thoughts  are  not 
dangerous ;  they  chiefly  concern  the  condition  of  her 
stomach.  This  is  a  faulty  cow  in  many  respects,  yet 
she  is  a  fairly  good  producer  and  is  improving  as  a 
milker  every  year  of  her  life.  Her  dam  was  a  half- 
hlood  Holstein,  sired  by  our  $10  bull.  She  was  the 
heaviest  milker  we  ever  owned,  and  an  all-around 
hustler.  One  of  the  jobs  she  took  upon  herself  was 
to  mow  out  the  wire  fences  before  haying.  By  kneel¬ 
ing  down  and  thrusting  her  head  between  the  two 
lower  wires  she  could  reach  to  a  remarkable  distance, 
end  always  cleaned  up  everything  that  her  tongue 
could  touch.  These  four  cows  are  simply  examples 
of  what  one  may  expect  from  crossing  purebred 
bulls  with  ordinary  cows.  They  are  decidedly  better 
than  scrubs,  but  not  equal  to  the  female  ancestors  of 
their  sires — nor  could  this  be  expected.  Our  present 
bull,  now  a  yearling,  is  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Moyer’s 
$10,000  bull,  King  Scgis,  and' his  dam  is  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  cow,  so  we  are  expecting  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  heifers  for  the  next  few  years. 

Although  our  present  coavs  are  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  original  herd,  yet  we  have  not  made  the 
advance  I  had  hoped  for  at  the  start.  1  his  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  for  several  seasons  most 
of  the  calves  were  bulls,  necessitating  the  raising  of 
heifers  from  more  or  less  inferior  cows.  For  two 
years  contagious  abortion  played  havoc  with  our  herd, 
which  was  another  serious  setback.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  pays  to  use  purebred  bulls. 
The  ancestry  and  the  indi\’iduality  of  the  animal 
selected  are  both  important.  See  to  it  that  the  pedi¬ 
gree  is  rich  in  females  of  large  producing  powers, 
then  be  sure  that  the  bull  is  right  in  makeup,  of  good 
size  and  vigorous.  Select  the  breed  which  you  fancy 
most  and  stick  to  it  until  you  ha\’e  a  high-grade  herd. 
Mixing  breeds  is  seldom  if  ever  successful;  instead 
of  combining  the  good  qualities  of  two  or  more 
breeds,  the  result  is  very  apt  to  be  a  gathering  to¬ 
gether  of  the  faults  rather  than  the  virtues  of  all. 

Quebec,  Canada-  c-  s-  moore. 

T  still  advocate  the  muslin  system  of  ventilation; 
have  it  in  use  in  cow.  horse  and  hog  quarters,  and 
also  poultry  house.  I  have  introduced  it  in  manufac¬ 
turing  where  drying  must  be  carried  on  with  fresh 
air  but  no  draft.  Tt  has  been  a  great  success,  and 
in  the  simplest  and  cheapest  form  of  all.  w.  f.  h. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  DISEASE  OF  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  publish  a 
statement  of  a  man  in  Florida  in  regard  to  the  black 
fungus  killing  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  he  states  the 
fungus  will  not  thrive  in  the  North.  How  does  lie 
know?  Does  he  know  of  anyone  in  the  North  who  has 
tried  the  fungus?  I  read  an  article  by  one  J.  P. 
Henderson,  who  claims  to  have  discovered  the  fungus 
and  introduced  it  into  a  number  of  peach  orchards  in 
Florida,  and  I  wrote  for  some  of  the  black  fungus; 
they  sent  me  a  number  of  peach  tAvigs  Avith  the  fungus 
on  them,  and  directed  me  to  put  a  Avet  rag  over  each 
twig  Avhen  I  apply  it,  as  the  fungus  does  best  in  Avarm 
wet  weather.  1  applied  the  twigs,  July  27,  to  some 
apple,  pear  and  one  cherry,  one  plum  and  one  persim¬ 
mon  tree.  On  the  apple  and  pear  trees  it  worked  like 
a  charm,  and  the  San  Jose  scale  is  nearly  or  quite  all 
dead  on  those  trees.  The  trees  are  forming  neiv  bark 
and  casting  the  old  bark  with  the  San  Jose  scale  on  it. 
so  the  trees  look  something  like  a  shellbark  hickory. 
But  the  plum,  cherry  and  persimmon  do  not  sIioav  much 
effect  from  the  fungus.  The  fungus  is  much  easier 
applied  and  much  cheaper  than  lime  and  sulphur  or  oil, 
as  you  only  need  apply  the  fungus  to  every  fourth  tree 
in  an  orchard  and  it  Avill  spread  over  the  orchard. 

Virginia.  d.  av.  laws. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  friend  has  yet  to  see  Avhether  the 
fungus  will  live  through  the  Winter  or  not.  We  took 
our  facts  on  page  895  from  a  bulletin  from  the  Florida 
Experiment  Station.  The  fungus  is  a  disease  Avhich  at¬ 
tacks  and  kills  the  scale  without  hurting  the  tree.  A 
small  tAvig  with  the  fungus  on  it  is  fastened  to  the  tree 
and  left  there.  If  the  fungus  can  be  kept  alive  it  will, 
in  time  spread  over  the  tree  and  kill  the  scales.  This 
plan  seems  to  have  value  in  Florida-  Most  experi¬ 
ments  farther  North  have  not  been  successful.  We 
shall  Avait  with  much  interest  to  see  Avhat  happens 
further  in  Mr.  Laws’- orchard. 


A  GROWER  ON  “GUARANTEED  SEEDS.” 

One  of  the  reasons  why  seeds  cannot  be  guaran- 
ted  is  that  very  few  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
We  grow  large  quantities  of  vine  seed  here,  both 
for  the  Avholesale  dealers  and  the  Government,  get¬ 
ting  from  10  to  20  cents  per  pound.  In  order  to  start 
this  seed  out  with  guaranty  as  to  variety  we  would 
have  to  have  five  or  six  times  present  prices,  as 
scarcely  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  fruit  is  of  per¬ 
fect  type.  The  crop  to  pay  must  yield  from  200  to 
300  pounds  per  acre.  In  order  to  get  this  Ave  are 
compelled  to  plant  closely,  and  cut  everything  that 
will  give  sound  seed. 

Our  stock  seed  is  always  the  best,  yet  even  in  our 
best  fields  some  sports  and  hybrids  may  be  found. 
Bees  and  other  insects  are  continually  working  over 
the  fields,  and  when  we  consider  that  in  many  neAV 
varieties  the  type  is  not  well  fixed  it  is  a  Avonder 
the  results  are  as  good  as  they  are.  Then  there  is 
the  chance  of  stray  seeds  in  the  Avashing  and  drying 
machines,  and  Avhen  the  seed  is  delivered  the  dealer 
simply  has  the  grower’s  word  for  it.  Of  course  the 
seed  has  to  grade  to  certain  standards  as  to  color, 
weight,  vitality,  etc.  Taking  it  altogether  I  think 
the  planter  gets  about  all  he  pays  for ;  at  least  Ave 
think  our  part  of  the  dollar  is  small  enough. 

Lakin,  Kans.  J.  w.  l.. 

A  FEW  FAKES. 

Patent  Peach  Borer  Remedy. 

I  saw  quite  a  while  aso  that  some  one  had  patented 
a  remedy  for  the  T’each  borers,  and  that  a  certain  person 
had  given  $5,000  for  the  right  to  sell  or  use  that  remedy 
in  the  State  of  NeAV  Jersey.  When  was  it  patented  and 
by  whom?  How  was  it  applied?  When  was  it  applied? 
Was  it  of  any  value?  Were  any  more  rights  sold,  and  at 
what  price?  Are  peach  trees  oA*er  eight  years  old  liable 
to  he  injured  by  them?  At  Avliat  age  are  the  trees  most 
liable  to  be  injured?  Is  the  borer  a  pest  in  all  peach¬ 
growing  countries?  M.  B. 

Chatham,  Ont. 

R.  N.-Y. — An  expert  has  searched  the  record  at  the 
patent  office  for  us,  but  can  find  nothing  in  the  line 
of  a  Peach  borer  remedy.  There  is  nothing  recorded 
either  chemical  or  mechanical.  Whoever  started  the 
story  is  certainly  a  “peach”  at  boring  into  the  pocket- 
book.  Nothing  to  it!  All  peach  trees  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  borers.  They  do  us  most  harm  on  the 
young  trees,  two  and  three  years  old.  If  there  is  any 
peach-groAving  section  where  borers  do  not  bore  Ave 
Avould  like  to  be  told  of  it. 

Influence  of  the  Moon. 

A  reader  in  Florida  sends  us  this  short  and  expres¬ 
sive  note: 

Here's  a  fake — hot  from  the  press,  that  is  new  to  this 
section.  Swat  him  one.  '  H.  s.  IT. 

He  sends  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Science  and  Agricul¬ 
ture.”  We  do  not  see  very  much  of  either  about  it. 
Seed  of  a  new  tomato  is  offered  at  $1  a  packet  of 
one-eighth  ounce.  No  other  seedsmen,  it  is  said,  can 
furnish  this  seed,  but  that  is  no  argument  in  favor  of 
the  tomato.  The  pamphlet  goes  on  to  argue  that  seeds 
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should  be  planted  in  certain  changes  of  the  moon.  It 
claims  that  the  moon's  influence  over  plant  growth  is 
greater  than  that  of  sunshine !  Read  this  : 

Considerable  research  work  along  this  line  is  now  being 
done  at  several  of  the  universities  and  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  although  the  experiments  at  these  institutions  have 
not  as  yet  covered  a  sufficiently  extended  period  that  the 
records  are  considered  as  absolute  or  fixed,  and  for  this 
reason,  no  doubt,  will  not  be  published  in  the  department 
bulletins  for  some  time. 

So  it  seems  the  experiment  stations  are  investigating 
moonlight.  We  did  not  know  it  before,  and  still  doubt 
it.  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  Avith  his  “moon  in¬ 
fluence”  has  certainly  thought  up  a  good  bait  for 
suckers. 

Photographs  Made  to  Lie. 

The  folloAving  note  is  sent  from  California: 

If  the  inclosed  leaf  from  a  catalogue  does  not  make 
you  sick,  about  how  much  of  a  drug  store  would  it  take 
to  do  the  business?  The  corn  is  longer  than  the  horses. 
You  can  make  a  very  safe  bet  (though  I  know  you  don’t 
gamble)  that  they  get  no  orders  from  me. 

The  leaf  referred  to  is  from  the  catalogue  of  Aggeler 
ccMasser  Seed  Company.  We  have  had  the  cut  re¬ 
produced  at  Fig.  12.  You  see  they  try  to  represent 
an  ear  of  corn  nine  feet  long  as  -compared  with  the 
horses.  Many  people  believe  that  a  photograph  can¬ 
not  lie,  and  they  will  actually  accept  this  as  a  true 
picture  of  a  Avonderful  corn.  It  may  be  some  inferior 
sort.  They  charge  $4  for  100  pounds!  There  are 
various  ways  of  making  these  fake  pictures.  They 
may  have  taken  the  team  of  horses  and  then  pasted  a 
large  picture  of  an  ear  of  corn  on  it  and  photographed 
the  picture.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  fake-  On  the  other 
side  of  the  leaf  Ave  find  some  information  about  the 
spineless  cactus.  Think  of  90  tons  on  an  acre! 

Mr.  Burbank  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  five 
years  from  transplanting  an  acre,  of  the  cactus  will 
yield  90  tons  of  leaves  to  the  acre  for  feed.  The  leaves 
are  large  and  full  of  watery  nourishment.  The  fruit  is 
also  a  very  delicate  table  food.  The  carload  of 
plants  Is  valued  at  $60,000.  We  have  had  several 
inquiries  from  land  owners  1o  what  extent  they  should 
plant  thornless  cactus.  To  such  we  replied:  “To  plant 
a  piece  of  waste  land  to  this  cactus  will,  if  undisturbed 
for  several  years,  be  a  permanent  storehouse  of  forage,  in 
good  preservation  to  be  used  when  needed.  It  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  against  a  famine.  If,  during  the  drought  of  1908, 
there  had  been  ranges  of  this  cactus,  there  would  have 
been  no  famine  for  the  thousands  of  cattle  that  perished 
on  the  plains  at  that  time.” 


FARMING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

From  time  to  time  Ave  get  questions  about  like  the 
following:  “The  R.  N.-Y.  claims  to  be  The  Business 
Farmer’s  Paper.  Why  then  does  it  talk  about  the 
farm  home,  Avhy  discuss  moral  issues  in  public  life, 
or  make  an  appeal  to  sentiment?  Those  things  have 
little  if  anything  to  do  Avith  business  as  the  word  is 
understood.”  One  good  definition  of  the  word  busi¬ 
ness  is  “what  one  has  a  right  to  do  or  ought  to  do.” 
The  R.  N.-Y.  does  things  because  it  thinks  they  ought 
to  be  done.  There  are  many  sides  to  a  farmer’s 
business.  The  most  important  is  earning  bread,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter  for  his  family.  He  owes  it  as  a  debt 
to  his  family  and  society  to  turn  his  labor  into  money 
as  freely  and  fairly  as  he  can.  We  try  to  help  him 
do  it  in  various  ways.  In  order  to  make  his  labor 
count  he  must  know  the  best  methods  and  the  best 
tools,  and  knoAv  how  to  make  a  day’s  Avork  accom¬ 
plish  most.  We  do  not  claim  to  tell  him  all  about 
it  without  effort  on  his  part,  but  Ave  try  to  give  him 
the  chance  to  study  it  out.  We  can  find  for  him  Avhat 
science  has  demonstrated  and  Ave  can  get  practical 
men  to  give  experience.  This  gives  a  man  a  chance 
to  reason  it  out  for  himself.  We  call  it  self  help — • 
the  only  help  that  really  counts.  But  this  producing 
food  or  fibre  and  then  selling  it  or  feeding  it  to  stock 
is  only  one  side  of  farm  business.  The  price  Avhich 
the  farmer  finally  receives  is  generally  determined  by 
things  over  which  he  has  little  personal  control. 
Railroad  rates,  exactions  by  middlemen,  State  Legis¬ 
lature  and  Congress  may  all  be  responsible  for  tak¬ 
ing  an  unjust  share  of  Avhat  belongs  to  a  farmer.  We 
consider  it  a  part  of  our  right  and  duty  to  point  this 
injustice  out  Avhen  Ave  feel  sure  of  it,  and  suggest  a 
remedy.  All  these  things  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  farmer’s  hunt  for  a  dollar.  Rut  his  business  docs 
not  stop  there.  In  caring  for  his  family  a  man  as¬ 
sumes  a  higher  duty  to  his  country.  A  man  without 
sentiment  or  ideals  is  little  better  than  a  hitching 
post.  We  believe  the  farm  home  and  Avhat  it  stands 
for  should  be  the  highest  expression  of  faith  and 
patriotic  feding  that  is  in  a  man’s  life.  If  men  in 
other  occupations  desire  to  limit  their  idea  of  “busi¬ 
ness”  to  the  narroAV  side  of  money  getting  Ave  can 
only  say  that  the  Avorst  trouble  with  society  to-day  is 
the  fact  that  too  many  haAre  succeeded  in  doing  it. 
Tt  onrrht  to  be  a  part  of  a  farmer’s  business  to  take 
i  broader  vieAv  of  life,  so  that  the  children  he  gives 
to  America  Avill  make  a  far  nobler  asset  than  a  great 
hank  account.  We  urge  fanners  to  invest  their  sav- 
irsrs  in  their  own  homes  and  farms,  because  there  is 
room  for  both  heart  and  treasure  there.  We  urge 
them  to  sunnort  the  moral  side  of  public  questions, 
1  ecause  their  influence  ought  to  he  there  regardless 
of  r#,v«v.  Our  advice  is  to  make  home  the  beet  nlnee 
on  earth,  because  the  business  of  home  making  is  the 
sure  foundation  of  every  other  business. 
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MAPES  THE  HEN  MAN 
On  Ventilation  and  Mangel  Beets. 

Some  lime  ago  “Mapes  the  lien  Man”  spoke  of  a  system 
of  ventilating  liis  lien  barn  and  declared: 

“I  am  not  ready  as  yet  to  see  three  feet  of  boards 
ripped  off  and  replaced  with  muslin.  The  deacon  and  I 
recently  attended  our  farmers’  institute  (where  II.  E. 
Cook  was  the  conductor),  and  exhibited  tin  models  of 
buildings  with  muslin  front,  with  open  front,  with  the 
King  system,  and  with  the  system  of  ventilation  in  use 
in  the  hen  barn,  with  a  lighted  lamp  burning  in  each. 
In  the  model  with  the  muslin  front,  and  also  with  the 
King  system,  the  lamp  flickered  and  went  out  right  before 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  every  time  we  lit  it,  while  in 
the  open  front,  and  also  in  the  patent  system  I  am  using, 
it  continued  to  burn  with  a  steady  glow.”  What  does 
he  now  say  about  it?  t.  a.  h. 

Minnesota. 

The  system  of  ventilation  referred  to  in  the  above 
clipping  is  still  in  successful  use.  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  change  my  first  favorable  opinion  of  it.  I 
have,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
warm  temperature  does  not  play  so  important 
a  part  in  egg  production  as  I  once  believed  it 
to  do.  I  am  forced  to  this  by  my  many  obser¬ 
vations  of  flocks  of  hens  laying  well  in  cold 
quarters,  and  failure  to  lay  in  warm  quarters. 
Thinking  that  they  might  be  of  some  value,  let¬ 
ters  patent  were  secured  on  some  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  used  in  the  new  system,  particularly  the 
intake  flues  starting  from  a  point  considerably 
below  the  floor  of  the  room  to  be  ventilated. 

This  makes  it  possib'e  to  provide  for  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  fresh  air  to  enter  the  room, 
through  openings  which  will  allow  none  of  the 
heat  to  escape,  since  warm  air  is  so  much 
lighter  than  cold  air  that  it  never  descends  un¬ 
less  there  is  some  compelling  force.  With  air¬ 
tight  side  walls,  and  top  openings  protected  by 
filtering  materia]  acting  as  a  heat  retaining 
agent  (straw  or  shavings,  etc.),  in  conjunction 
with  a  ventilating  shaft  that  can  be  partially 
closed  by  means  of  a  slide  or  damper,  the 
volume  of  fresh  air  entering  through  these  in¬ 
take  flues  is  under  perfect  control  of  the  opera¬ 
tor.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  place 
the  device  on  the  market  however.  The  cost 
of  such  quarters  seems  to  be  out  of  proportion 
to  the  profits  to  be  expected  in  ordinary  poultry 
operations,  so  that  I  have  never  felt  like  recommend¬ 
ing  people  to  venture.  In  two  Winters’  use  I  have 
found  entire  freedom  from  condensation  of  moisture 
(except  a  little  on  windows)  and  no  freezing  even  on 
the  coldest  nights.  Mr.  D.  S.  Loughran  has  an  ex¬ 
act  duplicate  of  my  house  (24  by  36  feet  for  500 
hens)  erected  over  a  year  ago,  and  the  following  let¬ 
ter  just  received  from  him  is  self-explanatory.  M'r. 
Loughran’s  place  is  situated  on  Long  Island  and  he 
keeps  about  2,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens.  It 
is  evident  from  his  letter  that  he  neglected  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  upper  windows  with  netting,  or  his  hens 
would  not  get  sore  feet  by  “jumping  from  the  win¬ 
dows  to  the  ground.” 

•So  far  as  reports  show  received  from  the  farm,  it  has 
been  a  money  saver  where  labor  is  concerned,  and  the 
birds  seemed  to  thrive  in  the  house,  but  due  to  their 
jumping  from  the  windows  to  the  ground  the  flock  as  a 
whole  had  sore  feet.  We  disposed  of  all  the  old  stock  in 
this  house  and  the  house  is  now  stocked 
with  this  year’s  pullets.  I  might  also 
say  that  the  percentage  of  eggs  laid  showed 
up  slightly  in  favor  of  the  Mapes  house, 
and  on  the  whole  we  look  upon  it  as  a 
good  investment.  d.  s.  loughran. 

Anyone  wbo  lias  either  bens  or  cows 
for  which  to  provide  a  supply  of  green 
feed  for  Winter,  would  do  well  to  try 
the  possibilities  of  the  mangel  wurzel 
beet.  Our  past  season’s  experience  is  of 
interest  as  a  study.  Having  raised  a 
few  the  two  previous  seasons,  and  been 
pleased  with  results  from  feeding  them, 

I  started  out  last  Spring  determined  to 
know  more  definitely  just  what  the  cost 
of  raising  a  bushel  is.  On  account  of 
the  drought  during  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  the  crop  makes  its  best  growth 
usually,  conditions  were  most  unfavorable  for  a  good 
showing,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  season  I  find  that  the 
total  cost  is  only  about  eight  cents  per  bushel  of  50 
pounds  on  an  acre  of  only  fairly  good  upland  soil, 
with  a  good  many  small  stones.  One-half  acre  had 
been  in  beets  the  two  previous  seasons,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  had  been  in  potatoes  and  oats,  the  strip  de¬ 
voted  to  oats  having  been  seeded  to  grass  along  with 
the  oats,  so  that  there  was  quite  a  sod  at  time  of 

plowing.  Cost  of  seed,  fertilizer,  etc.,  was  all  charged 

to  the  crop  as  well  as  every  hour’s  time  spent  in  its 
culture,  15  cents  per  hour  being  allowed  for  my  own 
or  my  hired  man’s  time  and  7J4  cents  per  hour  for  the 
extra  boy  who  worked  for  75  cents  per  day. 

What  was  the  first  step?  Purchasing  the  seed  and 
testing  it  to  make  sure  that  it  would  germinate  Well. 

Of  15  seeds  planted  in  a  pot  in  the  kitchen  window 


every  one  sprouted.  This  enabled  me  to  plant  with 
confidence.  We  next  applied  a  light  coat  of  stable 
manure  (10  loads)  and  plowed  and  harrowed  as  for 
corn  or  potatoes.  Next  we  drew  a  stout  line  the 
length  of  one  side  of  the  strip,  tied  a  good  stone  to 
each  end,  and  drew  the  line  tight  and  straight.  Now 
we  were  ready  for  fertilizer,  which  consisted  of  two 
bags  of  2-8-2  potato  fertilizer  and  500  pounds  nitrate 
of  soda  well  mixed  together.  About  half  of  this 
amount  was  used  at  this  time,  and  the  remainder  was 
applied  after  the  plants  were  partly  grown.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  applied  by  scattering  it  at  one  side  of  the 
line  as  evenly  as  possible.  The  next  move  was  to-take 
a  short  garden  rake  and  draw  along  the  same  side  of 
the  line  as  closely  as  possible.  This  mixed  soil  and 
fertilizer  somewhat,  removed  small  stones  from  the 
path  of  seed  drill,  and  facilitated  the  first  hoeing, 
while  the  young  plants  were  yet  small.  Now  we  were 


and  some  purslane  pulled  by  hand  on  the  strip  in  beets 
for  the  third  season,  in  August.  We  began  harvesting 
early,  using  the  tops  for  the  cows  as  harvested,  and 
extended  the  harvesting  until  after  election.  I  figure 
that  the  tops  arc  worth  enough  for  cow  feed  to  pay 
for  the  labor  of  harvesting.  One  row  was  left  with¬ 
out  thinning  as  an  experiment.  This  row  produced 
less  feed  than  the  others,  and  the  extra  time  re¬ 
quired  to  pull  and  top  them  more  than  balanced  the 
labor  of  thinning  at  the  proper  time.  The  total  cost 
of  the  acre  was  as  follows: 

Interest  on  value  of  land .  $6.00 

6  pounds  seed  at  35  cents .  2.10 

2  bags  potato  fertilizer .  5. 00 

500  pounds  nitrate  of  soda .  1-L50 

43  hours’  time,  boy,  at  ~y2  cents .  3.23 

43  hours’  time,  man,  at  15  cents .  6.45 

20  hours,  man  and  team,  at  40  cents .  8.00 

29  hours,  man  and  horse,  cultivating,  at  30c...  8.70 

$53.98 

The  crop  consisted  of  700  bushels,  reckoned  at  50 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  300  bushels  on  the  half 
acre  where  beets  followed  beets  for  the  third 
season,  and  400  bushels  on  the  half  acre  of  new 
soil.  With  a  normally  wet  season  I  am  con¬ 
fident  we  should  have  had  at  least  1,000  bushels 
and  no  extra  cost.  One  row  on  the  part  in 
potatoes  the  previous  season,  yielded  by  actual 
weight  at  the  rate  of  1,500  bushels  per  acre,  dry 
as  the  season  was.  This  required  an  average  of 
less  than  five  pounds  per  beet,  and  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  to  find  them  weighing  12  to  14 
pounds  each  under  favorable  conditions.  Even 
at  a  cost  of  eight  cents  per  bushel  can  J.  Grant 
Morse  or  anyone  else  tell  us  of  any  better  way 
to  reduce  “that  awful  feed  bill”  than  by  means 
of  a  crop  of  beets?  Like  all  succulent  food 
they  possess  greater  feeding  value  than  .is 
shown  in  analysis.  0.  w.  mapes. 


AMERICAN  WONDER  LEMON.  Average  Natural 
Size.  Fig.  11.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  28. 

ready  for  the  seed  drill.  The  line  acts  as  our  guide, 
so  the  usual  guides  were  removed  from  our  onion 
seed  drill  and  the  first  row  planted  a  few  inches  from 
the  line.  With  a  man  or  boy  at  each  end  of  the  line, 
and  a  stick  30  inches  long  as  a  guide,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  pick  up  the  stones  to  which  the  line  was 
tied  and  stretch  it  30  inches  from  its  old  position. 
The  fertilizer,  the  rake  and  the  seed  drill  were  again 
used  as  before,  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the 
whole  plot  of  an  acre  was  planted. 

While  each  step  in  the  raising  of  a  maximum  crop 
is  important,  there  is  none  more  so  than  the  securing 
of  a  perfect  stand.  I  wanted  the  rows  30  inches 
apart  and  the  plants  12  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
drill  was  set  so  as  to  sow  six  pounds  to  the  acre.  I 
figured  that  it  is  cheaper  to  waste  a  little  seed  at  35 
cents  per  pound  than  to  have  vacant  spaces  in  the 
row,  or  to  transplant.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
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A  FAKE  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  EARS  OF  CORN.  Fig.  12 


beets  were  up  so  that  we  could  follow  the  rows,  we 
took  a  hoe  and  stirred  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the 
rows,  being  careful  to  go  as  closely  as  we  cou'd  t<? 
the  row  of  seedling  beets.  The  use  of  the  rake  before 
using  the  seed  drill  helped  greatly  at  this  point.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  were  well  started  in  growth  the 
cultivator  was  started  between  the  rows,  and  kept 
going  once  a  week  until  the  crop  occupied  the  ground- 
About  the  time  of  first  cultivation  the  plants  were 
thinned  to  one  every  foot  as  nearly  as  possible.  The 
spaces  between  the  plants  were  easily  disposed  of  by 
striking  a  wide  hoe  across  the  row  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  I11  connection  with  the  first  hoeing  of  the  soil 
at  the  sides  of  the  row,  this  left  only  a  space  about 
two  inches  square  from  which  the  weeds  and  surplus 
plants  had  to  be  removed  with  the  fingers.  The  re¬ 
maining  half  of  the  fertilizer  was  applied  about  July  1, 


ORCHARDING  FOR  SMALL  GROWER. 

There  is  more  or  less  written  on  orcharding 
all  the  time,  and  it  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for 
fruit  growing  is  getting  to  be  one  of  our  great¬ 
est  industries.  However,  I  have  noticed  most 
of  this  seems  to  be  intended  for,  and  is  more 
valuable  to  the  large  grower.  I  know  there  are 
many  men  who  arc  growing  a  considerable 
amount  of  apples  and  yet  are  not  large,  growers. 
Most  of  these  are  more  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  small  growers,  as  for  instance  what  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  to  set,  and  how  best  to  handle  their 
crop  cheapest,  or  with  the  regular  help  or  the  family. 
It  is  to  this  class  and  especially  those  who  anticipate 
setting  more  orchard  that  my  plan  should  appeal 
most.  T  am  working  along  this  line  now,  and  it  is 
practical  and  satisfactory.  I  have  now  growing  about 
1,200  trees.  They  run  mostly  25  and  50  of  one 
variety,  and  give  me  a  succession  from  earliest  to 
latest,  with  no  two  kinds  ripening  at  exactly  the  same 
time.  Arranged  in  this  way  it  seems  not  only  pos¬ 
sible  but  perfectly  practical  to  handle  the  product  with 
my  son  alone,  even  after  coming  in  full  bearing.  Of 
course  there  are  disadvantages.  Shipping  in  carloads 
is  hardly  possible.  It  also  cuts  one  out  to  a  great 
extent  from  selling  to  the  large  buyers,  as  most  of 
them  prefer  large  quantities  of  few  varieties-  It  does 
not,  however,  make  any  difference  as  a  rule  at  the 
local  storages,  as  they  get  nearly  all 
kinds  during  the  season.  Nor  does  it 
make  much  difference  if  shipping  in 
small  amounts,  while  on  a  local  market 
it  is  often  a  distinct  advantage.  But 
the  really  great  thing  about  it  is  that 
there  is  no  extra  help  to  pay,  so  even 
at  lowest  prices  it  will  generally  pay  to 
handle  the  fruit.  If  most  of  the  help 
must  be  hired,  you  will  sometimes  need 
a  strong  glass  to  see  the  profit,  and  help 
must  surely  be  hired  if  large  quantities 
of  few  varieties  are  grown.  There  are 
also  possibilities  here  for  the  large 
grower,  as  you  can  always  get  better 
help  where  five  men  are  needed  100 
days  than  if  you  must  have  100  men 
five  days,  and  there  is  much  fruit 
wasted  each  year  by  those  not  able  to  handle  a  large 
crop  of  one  kind  in  the  short  time  one  generally  has 
at  command.  w.  h. 


WATERPROOFING  FOR  BOOT  AND  SHOE  LEATHER. 
— Take  rosin,  beeswax  and  tallow,  twice  as  much  tallow 
as  rosin,  half  as  much  beeswax  as  rosin ;  melt  over  a 
slow  (ire.  as  the  rosin  is  quite  inflammable.  Before 
applying  to  the  uppers  of  boots  or  shoes  fill  the  leather 
with  neat’s  foot  oil:  there  will  he  less  danger  of  burning 
it  and  it  will  keep  soft  and  pliable  longer.  Hold  in  such 
a  way  that  the  melted  preparation  will  run  off  and  may 
not  lie  long  enough  to  injure  the  leather.  For  the  soles 
use  twice  as  much  rosin,  applied  a  little  hotter,  being 
careful  to  hold  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  lie  on 
the  shank  in  front  of  the  heel  long  enough  to  burn.  I 
have  had  a  tap  filled  with  the  preparation  more  than 
outwear  two  other  taps  that  it  was  not  used  on.  I 
have  stood  in  running  water  in  boots  coated  with  the 
preparation  and  they  did  nor  leak  at  all.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  having  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  made  to 
order,  cut  a  pair  of  soles  of  muslin,  dip  them  in  a  melted 
preparation  as  described,  have  one  each  placed  between 
(lie  innner  and  outer  soles  of  your  new  boots  or  shoes. 

Salem,  N.  Y.  H.  M. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  >e  accompanied  by  the  name 
nnd  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  onr  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


EDISON’S  CONCRETE  HOUSES. 

Recently  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  a  state¬ 
ment  about  the  new  plan  for  making  con¬ 
crete  houses  which  Thos.  E.  Edison  has 
devised.  He  has  a  set  of  hollow  tubes  and 
molds  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  screwed 
together  in  the  form  of  a  house.  When 
complete,  liquid  concrete  is  poured  in,  fill¬ 
ing  the  entire  structure.  After  the  con¬ 
crete  is  dry  the  molds  are  removed,  leaving 
the  complete  house.  There  has  been  so 
much  interest  in  the  matter  that  Mr.  Edi¬ 
son  has  prepared  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  : 

I  now  have  a  model,  one-fourth  the 
size  of  the  house,  designed  by  New 
York  architects.  This  Winter  I  shall 
construct  iron  molds,  and  devise  ma¬ 
chinery,  whereby  a  full-sized  house  can 
he  cast  in  12  hours  after  the  molds 
are  in  position.  At  the  end  of  six  days 
the  iron  molds  arc  removed  and  the 
house  will  be  complete,  including  stairs, 
partitions,  mantels,  bath,  etc.,  and  after 
drying  six  days  will  probably  be  ready 
for  occupancy.  To  build  this  house  for 
$1,000,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  erected 
on  sandy  soils,  as  the  material  exca¬ 
vated  for  the  cellar  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  build  the  house,  except,  of 
course,  the  cement.  The  cost  of  the 
iron  molds  will  be  about  $2f),000,  the 
cost  of  the  other  machinery  about  $15,- 
000.  From  this  outfit  an  unlimited 
number  of  houses  can  be  erected.  But 
houses  cannot  be  erected  for  the  price 
named,  with  a  single  mold,  as  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  men  would  be  idle  sev¬ 
eral  days.  But,  if  say  molds  for  six 
houses  were  used,  the  machinery  and 
men  would  be  kept  in  continuous  em¬ 
ployment;  erecting  from  10  to  12 
houses  monthly.  The  patterns  which  I 
am  making  are  so  devised  that  the  same 
patterns  can  be  used  to  make  over  16 
different  types  of  houses.  It  is  probable 
that  companies  will  be  formed,  who  will 
have  several  molds,  each  of  a  different 
design  and  will  go  actively  into  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  not  gone  into  this  with 
the  idea  of  making  money  from  it.  and 
will  be  glad  to  license  reputable  parties 
to  make  molds  and  erect  houses,  with¬ 
out  any  payment  on  account  of  patents. 
The  only  restriction  being,  that  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  houses  be  satisfactory  to 
me,  and  that  they  shall  use  good  ma¬ 
terial;  but  nothing  will  be  done  until 
the  experimental  house  is  erected. 

MULCHING  A  STRAWBERRY  CROP. 

Owing  1o  press  of  other  business  T  did  : 
not  get  my  field  of  strawberries  tucked 
away  for  the  Winter  until  late  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Fortunately  the  mild  open  Fall  pre¬ 
vented  any  injury  because  of  my  tardiness. 
This  field  of  berries  is  one-tenth  of  an 
acre,  growing  in  hills  one  foot  by  two 
feet.  Before  the  ground  became  frozen 
about  November  15,  I  put  a  man  through 
the  rows  two  foot  way  with  a  horse  and 
cultivator.  Two  old  shoes  on  front,  fol¬ 
lowing  two  shoes  were  taken  off.  and  on 
the  rear  a  large  shoe  was  placed  to  dig 
deep  and  make  a  furrow.  This  operation 
was  followed  shortly  with  a  mulch  of  green 
New  York  City  horse  manure,  20  tons  at 
.$1.60  per  ton,  with  one-half  mile  to  haul. 
In  turn  the  manure  was  covered  with  salt 
or  meadow  hay,  of  which  I  used  eight 
team  loads  at  $5  per  load.  At  present  the 
field  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  mat 
of  hay  several  inches  deep.  That  late  cul¬ 
tivation  was  given  for  two  reasons,  viz.: 
this  field  is  level  with  one  or  two  slight 
depressions  capable  of  holding  surface 
water  when  the  ground  is  frozen.  The 
deep  furrow  and  heavy  mulch  will  prevent 
hard  freezing  in  the  bottom  of  furrow,  and 
will  let  the  water  pass  through  quickly. 
As  the  mulch  will  remain  on  next  Spring 
and  the  ground  had  become  somewhat  hard. 

1  thought  it  would  be  well  to  loosen  it 
somewhat,  thereby  being  in  better  condition 
to  retain  moisture  at  a  critical  time  if 
needed.  I  will  send  a  boy  over  the  field 
next  Spring,  drawing  the  mulch  from  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  plants. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  getting  too  much 
fodder  into  my  soil  for  strawberries  or 
anything  else.  I  would  not  use  it  too 
heavily  as  a  mulch,  however,  as  it  would 


lie  too  close  and  perhaps  kill  the  plants. 
Did  that  heavy  shoe  on  the  cultivator,  in 
going  so  deep,  injure  the  plants  by  de¬ 
stroying  some  roots?  I  think  not,  for  sev¬ 
eral  times  throughout  the  growing  season 
it  was  put  through  the  rows,  after  which 
the  hoeing  made  all  level  again.  From  past 
experience  I  have  learned  that  for  one  to 
get  large  profits  from  strawberries  I  must 
have  courage  to  follow  out  my  ideas  and 
pay  heavily  for  labor,  manure,  etc.,  before 
picking  a  berry.  geo.  e.  hart. 

Long  Island. 


A  Free 
Handbook  on 
Gardening 

— I  wrote  it  myself  and 
some  people  who  claim  to 
know  about  such  things 
say  that  it  is  really  worth 
while. 

• — Twenty  years  of 

gardening  and  seed 
growing  have  taught 
me  a  few  valuable  ies- 
sons,  and  I  am  willing 
to  give  them  to  you  free. 

— While  I  am  out  for  all  tho  btisi- 
ness  1  can  get  fairly  and  honestly, 
if  1  can  help  you  over  some  of  tho 
rough  places  I  will  fool  better. 

—If  you  have  had  trouble  with 
any  special  crop,  I  can  help  you.  I  don't 
claim  to  know  everything,  but  what  1  do 
know  is  at  your  service. 

— More  than  that,  I  will  send  you 
free  samples  of  seed  of  varieties  specially 
suited  to  yoilr  conditions.  Tell  mo  what 
you  want  most,  and  I  will  send  it  with  my 
compliments. 

— Ploaso  address  mo  personally. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pres. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Go » 

Box  26,  Shenandoah,  la. 

|j  P.  S — I  forgot  to  say,  1  am  in  the  seed 

P  business  and  want  to  sell  you  your 

*  supply  of  seeds.  But  tho  catalog  will 

tell  you  all  al>outit.  Send  for  it. — H.  F. 


gardeners 

free  copy  of  my  1909  Catalog 
It  tells  all  about  “SiokcM'  Miimliird*”— “the 
weds  for  crops,”  It  explains  my  unique  system 
of  selling  them;  shows  photographs  of  actual 
specimens  grown  from  them,  and  gives  coin* 
plete  planting  directions  so  as  to  insure  you  re¬ 
sults  equally  asgood.  “Stokes’ Standards” are 
the  finest  strains  of  the  very  best  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  brought  to  perfection 
after  thousands  of  tests  made  during  my  more 
than  20  years’  practical  experience. 

The  Bonny  Best  Early  Tomato 
is  one  of  the  “Stokes  Standard*.”  It’s  a  large, 
prolific,  full-red,  spicy  tomato  that  is  ready  for 
the  table  before  other  varieties. 

Special  10c. Trial  Offer:— send  me  loc.in  stamps 
or  coil) — and  mention  this  ning-n/.ino — nnd  1  will  semi 
you  my  new  catalog  and  three  10c.  packets  of  seed— 
one  each  ofmy  “Bonny  Best”  Early  Tomatoes,  “Stoke** 
Standard”  Sweet  1’eas  and  “Stokes’  Standard”  Single 
Poppy  (the  famous  Luther  Burbank  strain).  Each  ia 
unequalled  in  its  class. 

STOKES’  SEED  STORE 


DIBBLE’S 

Farm  Seed 

CATALOG  FOR  1909 

the  leading  Farm  Seed  hook  of  the  year,  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  The  cover  design,  printed 
in  three  colors,  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  the  inside 
is  handsomely  illustrated  with  numerous  half 
tones  showing  our  seeds  as  they  are. 

We  are  headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed 
Corn,  Seed  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  etc., 
and  sell  direct  from  our  1200-acre  Seed  Farms  to 
yours  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

The  catalog  is  Free.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  SEED  $6.25 — Timothy,  Onion  Rets,  Garden 
Seeds.  Buy  Direct.  Glick’s  Seed  Farm,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ccen  nJITC-Hbjh-yielding.  hardy,  sure 
aCC.U  UM  I  O  cropper,  "GO-DAY."  Made 
87 ’v  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  in  Illinois.  Highest 
yielder  at  Ill.  Exp.  Sta.  for  three  years,  and  second 
highest  in  Ohio  for  last  five  years.  Samples  and 
catalogue  free.  L.  0.  BROWN,  Corn  and  Oats 
Specialist,  La  Grange,  Cook  Co.,  Illinois. 


ARfiFNTFUIL  (French)  Asparagus  Roots 

nllui.li  i  bulk  from  imported  seed;  resistive 


to  rust;  large  shoots;  one  year  selected,  $5.00  per 
M„  No.  2  $2.50;  packed  f.  o.  1>.  E.  LAURENS 
BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  Mon.  Co.,  New  Jersey 


MEWGATE  YELLOW 

I"ew  crop. 


FLINT  CORN 

SELECTED. 


161  bushel  per  acre  on  cob,  113  shelled.  Price  $2.50 
per  bushel;  75  cents  per  peck. 

E.  E.  BURWELL,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Rclial)le,nioney-niaking 
varieties,  only  $1.00  and  $1.7.7  per  1000.  New  1900  cata¬ 
logue  Free.  S.  A.  VIRGIN,  Hartley,  Delaware. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50.000  quarts  ot 
*■  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVJTT’S  PLANT  FARM.  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  $2.00  for  1000  plants:  40  varieties  finest 
Tennessee  grown.  Free  catalog.  John  Light- 
foot,  Dept.  36,  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 


60  Yarletlog.  Also  Kmnll  Fruits.  Trees.  Ac.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  toe. 
Descriptive  price-list  free,  Lewis  Kocscli,iiox  K  ,Fi  e(lonia,N.r 


|f|  Grapevines  <g|  Afi 

V  Sent  Postpaid  v 

—  Strong,  Hardy,  Two-Year-Old  Vines  — 

A  remarkable  collection  of  grapevines  at  an  ex- 
exceedingly  low  price.  Rest  varieties— red.  white, 
black— just  what  the  town  man  or  the  farmer  needs 
for  planting  along  fences  and  buildings.  Vines  can 
be  arranged  to  cover  unsightly  places  with  beauti¬ 
ful  foliage  and  ai  the  same  time  furnish  fresh 
grapes  for  the  table.  We  also  offer 

5  Three-Year-Old  Vines  for  $1.00 

These  are  strong,  hardy  vines,  and  will  bear  the 
year  afler  planting.  Order  now  and  vines  will  lie 
sent  proper  time  to  plant.  With  every  order  is  sent 
free  our  valuable  book  bow  to  plant,  cultivate  and 
prune.  Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in 
every  garden. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 
Grapevine  Specialisls,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Established  42  years. 


The  U.  S.  POMOLOGIST 

COL.  GEO.  B.  BRACKETT,  says: 

“ I  always  told  you  I  consider  Delicious  the 
best  of  all  'varieties  you  have  introduced .” 

COMPLIMENTARY  SPECIMENS 

of  this  famous  Stark  Delicious  apple  will  be  sent 
on  request.  Delicious  is  the  greatest  quality  ap¬ 
ple  of  the  day;  selling  at  50*  more  than  Jonathan. 
Delicious  trees  are  healthy,  hardy,  dependable 
everywhere,  and  bear  incomparable  quality  fruit 
Without  Delicious  no  orchard  is  complete.  Send 
for  the  apples  and  our  book  "The  Apple  Delicious  ’ 
which  show’s  Delicious  and  King  David  in  full 
color  and  tells  about  other  profitable  sorts.  Stark 
Trees  are  best;  grown  on  scientific  principles  in 
our  10  nurseries  and  each  tree  has  the  Stark  reputa¬ 
tion  of  84  years  behind  it.  Stock  is  most  com¬ 
plete  and  of  highest  quality;  apple,  peach,  pear, 
cherry,  plum,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant,  black¬ 
berry,  roses,  Norway  Maple,  etc., — everjtfhing. 
Write  today  for  the  Stark  Fruit  Book. 

STARK  BRO’S  Box  35,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Absolutely  Pure,  No  Weeds. 

j  Ex.  Gov.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin,  from  30  acres  I 
sown  to  Salzer’s  20th  Century  Alfalfa,  harvested 
within  24  weeks  afterseeding  $2500.00  worth  j 
of  magnificent  hay.orat  the  rate  of  over  $80.00 1 
per  acre.  Big  seed  catalog  free:  or,  send  10c! 
in  stamps  for  sample  of  this  Altai  fa,  also  Billion 
I  Dollar  Grass,  Oats,  Wheat,  Barley,  etc.  Or, 
[send  14c  and  we  add  a  sample  farm  seed  | 
[  novelty  never  seen  before  by  you. 

THE  SALZER  SEED  CC.,  LaCrosso,  Wis.  j 


Burpee’s 

The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalogue  For  1909 ! 

i  The  “  Silent  Salesman  ”  of  the  World’s  Largest 
Mail  Order  Seed  Trade  is  a  New  BOOK  of  174 
pages.  It  describes  Rare  Novelities  which  can 
not  lie  had  elsewhere  and  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  he  grown, — as 
proved  at  our  famous  Fordhook  Farms,— the 
largest  and  most  complete  Trial  Grounds  in 
America.  Handsomely  bound  in  covers  litho¬ 
graphed  in  nine  colors  it  shows,  with  tho  beautiful 
colored  plates  (also  in  nine  colors)  Seven  Choice 
Novelities  in  Vegetables,  Three  Suberb  "Spencer” 
Sweet  Peas  and  the  most  beautiful  New  Giant- 
flowered  Pansies,— all  accurately  painted  from 
nature.  With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  pho¬ 
tographs  and  carefully  written  descriptions  it  is  A 
Safe  Guide  to  success  in  the  garden  and  should 
be  consulted  by  every  one  who  plants  either  for 
pleasure  or  profit.  While  too  costly  a  book  to  send 
unsolicited  (except  to  onr  regular  customers),  we 
are  pleased  to  mail  it  FREE  to  every  one  who 
has  a  narden  and  can  appreciate  Quality  in 
Seeds.  Shall  we  mail  You  a  copy  ?  If  so,  kindly 
name  this  paper  and  write  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 


“Boddington  s  Bountiful 
Is  the  Onion  for  Me” 


‘“Good  from  the  Ground  Up.’  I  grew  these  magnificent  2- 
pound  onions  from  Boddington ’s  Quality  Seeds-  several  2% 
pound  ones.”  For  onions  like  these,  sow  indoors  in  January. 

5  Packets  Quality  Seeds,  25  Cents 

Postpaid,  one  full-size  packet  each  of  Bodclington’s  Bounti¬ 
ful  Onion,  Early  Model  Red  Globe  Beet, 

Model  Snowball  Turnip,  I'«r!y  of  Eariics 
Cabbage,  and  May  King  Cabbage  Let¬ 
tuce.  With  each  order  we  semi  you  a 

REBATE  CHECK  FOR  A  QUARTER 

To  apply  on  orders  for  $i.oo  worth  or 
more  of  seeds  or  Bulbs  from  Bod- 
dington’s  Garden  Guide,  a  unique 
T44-pagc  catalogue,  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  with  engravings  from  life,  beautiful 
color  insert,  art  cover  and  concise  cultural 
directions.  Garden  Guide  mailed  lrcc. 

ARTHUR  T.  BODDINGTON,  Seedsman 
Dept.  R,  342  West  14Ji  Street 


X'tra  Selected 


Home 
Grown 
T rue  to 
Name. 


EARLIANA  TOMATO- Special  Stock;  New 

Crop.  Price  per  oz.,  50c.;  per  *4  lb.,  $1.75. 

E.  E.  BURWELL,  -  New  Haven,  Conn. 


for  onr  special  prices  of  Farm  Seeds' 
dCHU  Oats,  Corns  and  Potatoes.  Fine  Stock. 
SMITH  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.-Y. 


GREEN’S  TREES  GROW. 

“Success  is  simply  doing  something 
better  than  anybody  else  has  done  it.’’ 
A  big  business  does  not  grow  in  a  day  or 
year.  Diligence  and  upright  dealing  is 
required. 

Thirty  years  ago  our  business  was 
started  on  a  farm  12  miles  west  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Year  by  year  it  has 
kept  up  a  steady  growth.  Today  ours  is 
the  largest  mail  order  nursery  in  the 
world.  All  orders  are  received  through 
the  mails.  We  employ  no  agents.  We 
have  four  farms  devoted  to  the  best  hardy 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants, 
large  packing  and  stor¬ 
age  houses.  Our  long 
list  of  pleased  patrons 
everywhere  tell  of  fair 
dealing. 

We  now  have  a  big 
supply  of  plum,  cherry, 
pear,  apple  and  other 
trees  in  three  sizes,  the  largest  for  the 
rich  planter.  The  medium  size  for  those 
who  want  a  good  orchard  planting  size, 
and  a  smaller  grade  for  the  man  who 
knows  that  with  good  care  he  can  catch  up 
with  those  who  bought  the  larger  sizes. 
We  have  carloads  of  Carolina  Poplars, 
flowering  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens, 
grape  vines  and  small  fruit  plants.  Do 
not  forget  that  we  will  make  you  special 
prices  on  many  items  we  have  in  large 
lots.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Green's 


Burpee  Building,  PHILADELPLIA,  U.S.A. 


Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


of  all  the  desirable  varieties.  We  liave  grown  a  large  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of  onr  customers, 
old  and  new  for  Spring,  1909,  delivery.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  you  to  place  your  order  early. 

send  r  o  r  catalogue:. 

BAIUNTES  BROS,  Box8, Yalesville,  Conn, 


GENUINE 

Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE) 

MAKES  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA  GROW  where  they 
have  refused  to  grow  before. 

Gives  Vigorous  and  Healthy  Foliage  to  Your  Fruit  Trees, 
and  High-Colored,  Long-Keeping  Fruit, 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 

17  to  19%  Phosphoric  Acid  35  to  50%  Lime 

THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 

Prices  and  Special  Booklet,  sent  promptly  if  you  mention  Tnn  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE-MORTINIER  COMPANY 

Special  Importers  of  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 
Sole  Manufacturers  of  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  and  PERUVIAN  BRANDS 


24  STONE  STREET, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


1909. 
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OREGON  APPLES  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  Hood  River  Oregon  apples  are  on 
the  fruit  stands  here,  as  in  New  York, 
and  are  simply  immense.  They  are 
boxed,  some  running  only  40  to  60  to 
the  box.  Some  Wolf  River  apples  we 
saw  contained  only  nine  in  the  top  layer, 
or  less  than  40  to  the  box.  I  saw  Win¬ 
ter  Banana  apples  selling  for  10  cents 
each,  Spit/.viibergs  at  a  dollar  a  dozen. 
Now  I  believe  that  in  spite  of  all  this 
if  New  York  State  growers  would 
give  attention  to  the  matter,  carefully 
grow,  thoroughly  spray,  and  select  the 
fruit  and  box  in  attractive  form,  they 
would  more  than  hold  their  own  against 
the  distant  Hood  River  invaders,  under¬ 
selling  them  and  furnishing  apples  of 
the  well-known  New  York  superior 
quality.  At  this  point  the  western  fruit 

fails.  J.  YATES  PEEK. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Peek  is  right.  Superior 
apples  can  be  grown  in  the  East  within 
comparatively  short  distances  of  the  best 
markets.  It  seems  hard  to  admit  it,  but 
the  Pacific  coast  people  are  ahead  of  our 
eastern  people  in  the  business  of  putting 
fruit  on  the  market. 

PACIFIC  COAST  APPLES. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hamilton,  of  Washington, 
sends  us  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  13. 
His  boy  picked  the  apples,  which  were 
raised  by  a  neighbor.  The  squash  shown 


was  about  the  only  one  that  might  be 
worth  while  planting.  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  then  why  they  should  speak 
so  poorly  of  what  I  had  read  so  much 
about  in  all  the  catalogues  as  being  such 
fine  plums.  From  the  whole  lot  1  have 
scarcely  had  a  peck  of  fruit  in  all  these 
eight  or  nine  years — might  have  had 
more  this  year  if  the  trees  had  not  al¬ 
ready  been  nearly  all  winter-killed  and 
superseded  with  an  assortment  and  ad¬ 
ditional  planting  of  the  native  plums. 

Mr.  Kerr,  of  Maryland,  did  much  to 
introduce  these  native  varieties,  but  since 
he  is  out  of  the  nursery  business  these 
trees  seem  to  be  hard  to  find  and  most 
catalogues  do  not  mention  them,  while 
they  are  still  indiscriminately  lauding 
these  comparatively  worthless  Japanese 
sorts.  There  would  seem  to  be  an  open¬ 
ing  for  some  nurserymen  to  proceed 
along  the  line  of  introducing  into  cul¬ 
tivation  the  choicest  of  these  natives, 
especially  in  localities  they  are  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  and  where  the 
European  varieties  under  neglect  or  par¬ 
tial  neglect,  as  they  arc  generally  grown 
on  farms  and  village  lots  here,  are  more 
or  less  of  a  failure.  Even  with  good 
care  these  European  kinds  sometimes 
fail  and  in  such  cases  these  natives 
make  easy  money  by  reason  of  their 
great  productiveness,  late  blooming  and 


EXHIBITS  FROM  A  WASHINGTON  FARM.  Fig.  13. 


weighed  152^2  pounds.  The  box  of 
largest  apples  (Rome  Beauty)  was  sent 
to  Illinois.  There  were  42  apples  in  it. 
This  is  the  sort  of  fruit  that  is  making 
its  way  into  eastern  markets.  People 
often  ask  how  it  is  possible  to  ship 
apples  3000  miles  and  sell  them  at  a 
profit.  It  is  because  the  fruit  is  grown, 
handled  and  packed  in  a  way  to  make 
an  absolute  guarantee  possible.  The 
spirit  of  the  business  is  right,  and  old 
and  young  study  how  to  produce  the 
best.  They  know  they  will  fail  if  they 
try  to  handle  medium  goods. 

JAPANESE  AND  NATIVE  PLUMS. 

The  remarks  on  page  953  about  the 
October  Purple  plum  make  one  wonder 
why  so  many  nurserymen  still  persist  in  | 
pushing  the  sale  of  this  almost  worth¬ 
less  class  of  plums  (except  in  a  few 
favored  localities).  True,  they  are 
easily-grown,  handsome  trees,  but  what 
must  anyone’s  opinion  be  of  that  nur¬ 
seryman’s  business,  by  whose  recommen¬ 
dation  one  planted  these  trees,  and  has 
only  disappointment  year  after  year, 
and  finally  grubs  out  those  worthless 
trees  and  plants  something  better? 

As  an  enthusiastic  beginner  in  fruit 
culture,  some  years  ago  I  was  about  to 
plant  these  Japanese  plums  largely,  but 
as  I  chanced  to  get  into  communication 
with  our  Experiment  Station  at  Woos¬ 
ter  on  the  subject,  and  they  discouraged 
me  T  finally  planted  only  50  or  75  trees, 
mostly  Red  June,  as  they  assured  me  this 


hardiness  and  freedom  from  rot,  and 
also  fine  eating  qualities. 

Ohio.  C.  WECKESSER. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


“LION  BRAND” 


SPRAYING  MATERIALS. 

For  20  years  we  have  been  manufac¬ 
turing  spraying  materials— our  reputa¬ 
tion  and  experience  insures  you  the 
lowest  prices  consistent,  with 

STANDARD  UNIFORM  QUALITY. 

Why  risk  injuring  your  trees  and  plants 
with  untried  mixtures  ?  Always  use 

Lion  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Lion  Brand  Pure  Paris  Green 
Lion  Brand  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Lion  Brand  Concentrated  Bordeaux 
Mixture 

Our  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for  San 
Jose  Scale  is  all  ready  for  use — no 
disagreeable  boiling  necessary — just 
mix  with  water. 

Send  at  once  for  our  Free  Booklet— 

When,  Wliy,  How  to  Spray, 
and  What  to  Spray  With. 

THE  JAS.  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 

Cortlandt  Terminal  Building, 

New  York  City. 


potash  means  dollars  in  the  grower’s  pocket.  Perfection 
of  size,  color  and  flavor  as  well  as  large  yields  of 


All  Kinds  of  Fruit 


are  secured  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  Potash.  See 
that  your  fertilizer  has  enough  Potash — at  least  io%,  and 
send  to  us  for  Free  Literature  telling  how  much  each  kind 
of  fruit  ought  to  have  to  get  best  resuits. 

Valuable  Literature  on  the  Cultivation  and  Fertilization  of 
all  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Grains  sent  Free  on  Request. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

CHICAGO— Monadnoak  Block 

ATLANTA— Candler  Building 


g—  Bn  hbm  booklet  oil  CATALPA  TREES 

P"  f  Lot  me  tell  you  about  the  15U  acres 

■  m  w  ea  x  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  tanning  Two  to  One. 

U.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  it,  Mechaniesburg,  Ohio 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor 
Vitte  Hedging’. 

Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Trees  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Higlitstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Fruit  Trees. 

.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  selec¬ 
tion  and  order  your  Fruit  Trees — while 
the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock  to  select 
from,  and  while  you  have  time  to  attend 
to  it.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have 
a  large  stock  of  the  best  quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  They  deal  direct  with  the 
farmers.  Write  them  for  Price-List. 


Peaches  for  Profit 

or  for  home  consumption — if  you  grow  them  you  need  the 
new  catalogue  of  Harrison's  Nurseries.  We  have  produced 
more  Peach  trees  than  any  other  American  concern.  We  have 
now  600,000  fine  young  Peach  trees,  including  every  good 
kind,  new  and  old,  and  of  the  vigor  and  hardiness  possible  in 
our  exceptional  soil,  under  our  advanced  methods  of  culture. 

All  Good  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

are  in  our  stock ,  and  our  1909  catalogue  describes  them  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way,  illustrated  from  photographs,  some  in  color.  The  most 
compact  and  useful  nursery  book  of  the  year;  worth  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  trouble  of  writing  for  it  —that's  all  it  costs. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Box  421,  BERLIN,  MD. 


If  you  are  In  want  of  anything  for 

ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN,  PARK, 
STREET,  DARDEN  OR  GREENHOUSE 

why  not  patronize  the  old, 
reliable,  up-to-date  S.  & 
H.  Co.,  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct 
with  planters  forover  half 
a  century?  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Itoses,  Vines,  mail  size 
Shrubs  and  Trees  post¬ 
paid.  Safe  arrival  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Im¬ 
mense  stock  of  SUPERB 
C ANNAS,  the  queen  of 
bedding  plants.  Catalog 
No.  1.  112  pages,  FREE  to 
buyers  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees.  Ko.  2,  168 
pages,  to  buyers  of  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Roses,  Perns, 
Palms  and  greenhouse 
ilants  in  general.  Try  us.  We  will  give  you  a  square 
leal.  65  years.  4*1  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

THE  STORKS  &  HARR3SON  CO. 

BOX  183,  PAlNESyiLLE,  OHIO 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A. Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  IIoo  is  in¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largess  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  tho  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stulf.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  homo 
as  well  as  the 
market 
den.  Sen 
for  free 
book. 


OnW  On. 
of  Manx 
Iron  /\  <o  Tools 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
lade 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.  Box  102-G  GREN10CH.  N. 


Our  new  seedling.  A  prodigious  yielder  of  Large, 
Round,  Smooth,  White,  Deliciously 
flavored  tubers.  Vigorous  grower;  handsome  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Splendid  shipper.  Cooks  dry  and  mealy. 

For  25c  (stamps  or  coin)  will  mail  1  lb.  Late  Petoskey, 
1909  catalog  of  sure  to  grow  Northern  Grown 
Soods  and  coupon  good  for  SO C  worth  Free 
Seeds -  Catalog  alon- mailod  free.  Write  quick. 
Darling  &  Beahan,  329  Mich.  St.,  Petoskey,  Mfch. 


SEEDS  THAT  GROW 

^A<Y'L)<°>you 
ft'k ,  \  for 

“  •fcA'V'Tt.  Write 
p  us  to-day. 

/r  Also  have  full 
lino  of  Nursery 
ock,  Roses,  Plants 
Bulbs. 

i  Nurseries, 
Beatrice, Neb. 

Best  quality  Garden,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Alfalfa,  ^ 

Clover,  Seed  Potatoes.  W e o.  ov 
will  send  free  with  cat-  w.C 

aloguo  a  pkt.  of  new  /Av  . 
lettuce  seed  “May  ,/L.cX.'* ryts 
King”  the  best  >(.«• oWyC? 
head  lettuceVTV**  6°/an(l 
ever  intro-/^ -AV-'-.V  X, 
duced.  German 

If  jr  G  ^✓'Box  187  1 

ALFALFA 


All  northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invito  you  ta 
got  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  .Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  EROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223 1  Mechanicsburgr,  Oliio 


THAT  00  NOT 

Sold  on  Tho  Ford  Plan,  which  guar¬ 
antees  satisfaction  and  saves  yon 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties.  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It's  free. 
FOBD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  ;i-i  Ravenna,  Ohio, 


HAKKI5  timn  LLAbb  SEEDS,  *ein8,dT  ; 

■*-»  •  mere  dealers,  we  can  f 

msh  the  very  highest  grade  of  seeds  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Don’t  let  agents  fool  you  < 
our  catalogue  with  wholesale  price  list  and  buy  direct  from  the  grower  at  half  agents’  prices’  1 
offer  some  very  fine  improved  varieties  of  Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes,  and  other  farm  and  garden  see. 
Catalogue  free,  it  is  worth  having.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y 

at  ONE-HALF 

Oily  Seedsmen  Prices ! 

differ  -  ,  ,  ,  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds==It’s 

com  rJUe  ,s  y.ou  tacts>  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
ovliake  UbAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  ip  buying  your  seeds  in 


country  or  city. 


FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 


cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime— made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  di 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  ye 
bigger  crops  with  the  Cahoon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  voui 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Solvers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  Sav 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops.  It’s  free. 

GOODELL  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  AntriiTi,  New  Hampshire 
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January  9, 


ADVERTISING  THE  WESTERN  APPLES. 

Our  old  friend  Charles  Waters,  who 
did  so  much  to  expose  the  Seedless 
apple  humbug,  sends  us  the  following  in¬ 
formation  : 

“The  Oregon  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Northwestern  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  held  a  joint  meeting  of 
four  days,  December  1-4,  in  Portland, 
it  being  their  annual  business  meeting 
and  exhibition  of  fruit.  The  display  of 
apples  was  the  best  ever  seen  in  size, 
color  of  their  kinds  and  quality.  The 
Commercial  Club  has  purchased  20  boxes 
<  f  the  prize  winners  to  be  exhibited 
about  Christmas  for  10  days  in  the 
f how  windows  of  Macy’s  department 
:  lore,  New  York  City,  then  five  boxes 
each  to  King  Edward,  Kaiser  William, 
Czar  Nicholas  and  the  President  of 
France,  for  them  to  pass  their  opinion 
on  their  merits.  That  20  boxes  of  apples 
cannot  be  excelled  any  place  on  this 
earth !  charles  waters. 

Oregon. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  not  so  sure  about 
that  last  statement.  Up  in  the  bashful 
State— Vermont — they  can  grow  apples 
better  than  anything  Oregon  has  yet  sent 
us — and  they  are  2700  miles  nearer  mar¬ 
ket !  _ _ 

COAL  TAR  AND  PEACH  BORERS. 

In  reply  to  J.  II.  Z.  and  F.  K.  M.,  as 
well  as  yourself,  I  will  give  you  my  ex¬ 
perience.  The  Winter  of  1903-1904  I  put 
tar  paper  around  about  500  trees.  The  effect 
of  this  can  be  plainly  seen  yet  at  this 
lime  on  most  of  the  trees,  by  a  rough, 
scaly  bark  as  far  as  the  tar  paper  extended, 
while  on  a  few  where  the  paper  was  left 
on  later  the  injury  was  so  great  that  even 
with  good  care  the  trees  never  recovered. 
1  would  look  for  severe  injury  from  the 
tar  as  used  by  F.  K.  M.  I  might  add  that 
the  most  successful  preventive  of  borers  I 
1  ave  ever  used  is  whale-oil  soap  made  to 
about  the  consistency  of  soft  soap  and 
applied  with  a  brush  two  or  three  times 
during  the  laying  season,  from  the  sur¬ 
face  to  up  about  a  foot.  w.  H. 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Seeing  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  you  note  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  method  of  using  tar  around 
the  base  of  trees  to  prevent  borers  from 
doing  damage,  I  will  say  that  I  think  it 
perfectly  safe.  But  don’t  use  “coal  tar’’ ; 
it  is  too  caustic.  Common  pine  tar  is  the 
thing.  My  neighbor,  with  a  large  young 
orchard,  has  used  it  successfully  for  years, 
daubing  the  base  of  trees  every  Spring, 
and  we  hear  of  "no  bad  results.  His  or¬ 
chard  is  thrifty  and  in  fine  condition. 

Oak  Hill,  N.  Y.  o.  w. 

I  was  told  by  an  interested  neighbor 
above  20  years  ago  that  he  had  tried  coal 
tar  mixed  with  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  that 
for  several  years  afterward  no  borers  ever 
entered  his  trees.  I  determined  to  try  it, 
at  least  cautiously,  but  several  years 
elapsed  before  an  opportunity  came.  In 
the  Spring  of  1894  I  set  an  orchard  of  500 
peach  trees  near  Newark,  N.  ,T.  The  next 
Spring  I  daubed  a  mixture  of  coal  tar 
and  coal  ashes  of  the  consistency  of  mor¬ 
tar  on  about  150  trees,  putting  it  care¬ 
fully  around  the  base  for  about  one  foot, 
not  removing  any  earth  or  putting  any 
below  the  crown.  The  result  was  very 
gratifying  indeed  as  not  10  per  cent  as 
many  borers  were  found  in  those  trees  as 
in  those  untreated  It  benefited  them 
for  three  or  more  years,  or  until  the 
trees  became  so  large  that  the  bark  was 
more  exposed.  I  shall  do  it  again  next 
Spring,  on  some  I  planted  last  year,  and 
shall  not  skip  a  single  tree,  as  it  is  no 
experiment  with  me.  No  trees  I  had  grew 
more  thrifty  or  bore  larger  crops.  I 
recommend  it  heartily.  It  can  be  easily 
put  on  with  a  garden  trowel  or  even  a 
narrow  shingle  or  thin  board  like  'a  paddle. 

Bucks  Co.,  I’a.  h.  t.  a. 

1  notice  on  page  975  an  inquiry  from 
two  men  of  my  State  who  want  to  know 
about  using  coal  tar  on  peach  trees.  I 
have  used  it  extensively  during  the  last 
eight  years  in  my  orchards,  but  not  until 
the  trees  were  three  years  old  from  the 
nursery,  and  never  saw  any  injury  done. 
Many  of  the  trees  have  been  since  pulled 
up,  being  worn  out.  The  first  three  years 
I  had  them  cleaned  with  the  knife  and 
kept  them  mounded  up  from  four  to  nine 
inches,  which  was  removed  each  Spring, 
and  the  trees  examined  and  cleaned  off. 
and  in  a  week’s  time  I  had  the  mound¬ 
ing  replaced.  The  third  Spring  I  had  them 
painted  with  a  brush  just  to  the  roots  and 
cne  foot  above  the  ground  with  coal  tar, 
end  that  was  the  last  attention  I  paid  to 
vorms  on  those  trees.  At  that  time  al¬ 
most  everybody  said  that  It  would  kill  the 
trees  or  at  least  injure  some  of  them.  I 
bad  a  peach  crop  every  year  since  except 
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one,  when  the  thermometer  was  down  to 
20  degrees  below  zero,  when  they  nearly 
all  froze.  L.  L.  s. 

Edenville,  Pa. 

,T.  H.  Z.  should  be  cautious  about  put¬ 
ting  tar  or  any  other  material  on  his  peach 
trees;  sometimes  it  will  injure  the  trees. 
Conditions  of  soil  and  moisture  make  a 
difference;  some  varieties  suffer  worse  than 
others.  In  an  experiment  here  some  tarry, 
oily  and  sticky  preparations  were  used  on 
about  20  varieties  of  peach  and  a  few 
apple  trees.  On  the  low  rich  spots  where 
the  trees  grew  very  luxuriantly  nearly  all 
the  varieties  suffered,  and  many  are  dead. 
On  the  poor  clay  knolls,  while  some  have 
suffered,  none  is  dead.  It  is  peculiar,  too; 
the  treated  trees  suffered  severely  with 
the  yellows,  while  the  untreated  were  npt 
as  badly  injured.  t.  ii.  w. 


HOT  WATER  HEATERS  FOR  FARM 
HOMES. 

I  read  with  interest  the  different  articles 
published  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  about  heating 
dwellings  in  cold  weather,  especially  those 
heated  by  hot  water,  which  in  my  opinion 
is  the  very  best  system  known,  and  the 
most  economical  after  once  installed.  The 
first  cost  in  my  mind  cannot  be  any  greater 
than  steam,  and  is  just  as  simple  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  an  ordinary  stove.  Ten  or  12  years 
ago  we  had  installed  in  a  brooder  house 
a  small  hot-water  plant  (the  heater  being 
75  feet  capacity).  We  did  not  run  it  very 
long  in  the  brooder  house,  but  transferred 
it  to  our  dwelling  to  heat  the  ground  floor, 
and  it  did  this  so  well  that  we  procured 
a  larger  heater,  second  hand,  for  $16,  and 
ran  the  hot-water  system  all  through  the 
house,  doing  the  work  ourselves,  using 
mostly  second-hand  pipe,  the  entire  cost 
being  less  than  $90  for  eight  rooms.  The 
kitchen  we  heat  with  the  cook  stove  in 
the  daytime,  using  no  fire  in  the  cook  stove 
at  night.  There  are  one  or  two  items  in 
connection  with  hot-water  heating  that  I 
have  not  seen  in  print  that  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  inexperienced: 
First,  to  be  able  to  find  out  what  is  re¬ 
quired  to  heat  a  given  space.  Steainfitters 
usually  use  the  following  rule :  One  foot 
of  radiation  (that  is,  144  square  inches) 
will  heat  25  cubic  feet  of  space  to  65  de¬ 
grees  at  zero  weather,  and  it  requires  three 
feet  of  one-inch  pipe  to  make  one  foot  of 
radiation;  that  is,  a  piece  of  one-inch  pipe 
three  feet  long  cut  down  the  side  and  flat¬ 
tened  out  would  make  a  surface  of  144 
square  inches;  that  is  what  is  meant  by 
one  foot  of  radiation.  For  instance,  a 
room  12  x  12  feet  ceiling.  8  feet  high,  would 
require  a  radiator  of  46  feet  of  radiation. 
It  is  better  to  have  a  few  feet  extra  than 
to  be  short.  Another  important  item  in 
constructing  a  hot-water  system  is  that  the 
water  after  leaving  the  heater  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise  until  it  reaches  the  radiator; 
from  there  is  must  continue  to  fall  until 
it  reaches  the  heater,  or  there  will  be  no 
circulation  whatever.  We  have  been  using 
our  present  system  the  past  10  or  12  years, 
and  it  is  growing  in  favor  with  us  every 
year,  if  that  is  possible.  J.  E. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Won’t  You  Read 


Our  Story? 
Say  Yes. 

It’s  a  new  story  of  a  new 
cream  separator;  a  1909  cream 
separator;  the  new  Tubular 
“A.”  It’s  worth  reading  about 
because  it  is  the  standard  by 
which  other  cream  separators 
are  measured,  and  represents 
just  what  a  satisfactory  sepa¬ 
rator  should  be. 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  the 
story  of  the  new  Tubular  “A” 
in  a  way  that  will  interest  you. 
Just  send  us  a  post  card  for 
Catalogue  No.  153  and  we  will 
send  it  by  first  mail. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Portland,  Ore. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Toronto,  Can. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


READ 

ALL  OF  THIS 


MTT  Sooner  or  later  you 
If  j  are  going  to  have  a 
Gasoline  Engine. 
But  before  you  decide 
on  which  you  shall  have, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  to  everyone  else  in 
the  house,  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  of  the 


RELIANCE  LINE 


It  Was  a  Hot  Summer ! 

Hardwick,  Yt.,  July  15,  1908 
Messrs.  Brackett.  Shaw  &  Lunt  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  —  That  5  Horse  Air 
Cooled  Engine  works  fine.  We  used 
it  in  April  for  Drag  Sawing  and  we  used  it 
in  July  when  the  thermometer  was  115  in 
the  sun  for  sawing  with  Circular  Saw  and 
it  didn’t  beat  up  but  ran  as  well  as  in 
April.  Yours  respectfully. 

J.  H.  CURRIER 


It  Was  a  Cold  Winter ! 

Auburn,  Maine,  Feb.  25,  1908 
Brackett,  Shaw  &  Lunt  Co. 

Gentlemen  Received  the  engine  last 
Saturday,  Feb.  22,  and  would  have  written 
before  but  thought  we  would  wait  a  day 
or  two  and  try  the  engine  and  see  how  it 
worked.  It  works  to  a  charm.  We  sawed 
;  three  cords  (of  wood)  in  one  hour  with  only 
three  men.  Everyone  who  has  seen  it  says 
it  is  best  working  engine  they  ever  saw.  It 
is  drawing  a  great  deal  of  attention  down 
here  and  we  are  much  pleased  with  it. 

Yours  truly, 

Daniel  Brown  &  Son 

This  Last  Letter  Ex- 
plainsWhat  F  ollows  It 

READ  IT  ALL! 

So.  Waterboro,  Me. 

D.  A.  Lunt, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Lunt:— I  had  entirely 
given  up  all  thought  of  trading  for  or  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  engine,  as  our  engine  has  never 
run  better  than  since  you  were  here.  But 
since  I  saw  the  engine  you  sent  Mr.  Smith 
work,  it  lias  just  made  me  want  a 
Reliance  and  I  thought  1  would  ask  if 
your  offer  still  holds  good  and.  if  so,  how 
soon  you  could  deliver  one.  Have  been 
talking  with  several  and  think  I  can  put 
you  onto  another  sale.  Hoping  to  hear 
from  you  by  return  mail,  1  am 
Yours  truly, 

Frank  H.‘  Hobbs,  M.  D. 


Get  List  and  Prices  of  Nearly  New 
2nd  Hand  Rebuilt  Engines 

Have  1-8  Horse,  2-4J4  Horse  and  1-3  Horse 
Olds. 

1- 9  Horse,  1-7  Horse  and  2-5  Horse  Alamo. 

2- 6  Horse  and  2-3  Horse  Weber. 

1-6  Horse  International,  most  of  them 
used  less  than  three  months  and  lots  of 
others  used  more,  but  good. 

PRICES  and  TERMS  are  sure  to  please  YOU. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants.  Ask  for  CATALOG  R. 

Strongly  Warranted  Air  Cooled  Engines  (over 
3000  sold)  1  to  io  horse.  Water  Cooled 
up  to  coo  horse. 


Brackett, Shaw  6  Lunt  Company 

Somersworth,  N.  H.  Boston,  Mass. 


Natural  Fine  Ground  Phosphate 
The  Reliable  Land  Builder 

A<4<1  phosphate  l»  only  fine  ground  phosphate 
treated  with  iteld,  so  as  to  set  the  phosphoric  acid  free 
The  neldw  of  until  ore  will  do  this  equally  as  well. 

A  very  small  amount  of  ground  phosphate,  two  pounds 
per  animal  per  day.  costing  less  than  one  cent,  sprinkled 
in  the  stalls  absorbs  and  prevents  the  loss  of  the  free 
ammonia,  absorbs  the  acids  in  the  manure  and  the  acids  in 
the  urine,  arid  adds  from  60  to  100;E  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  manure. 

IM.2«  worth  of  It  per  acre  properly'  applied  to  the 
soil  direct  wil!  increase  crop  yield  from  26  to  75$. 

Our  booklet,  sept  free,  shows  that  leading  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  thoroughly  confirm  these  state¬ 
ments.  Address  : 

THE  FARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  CO. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Tennessee, 


if  That’s  what  you  get  oetore  you  pay 
ii  otiecenton  a  Waterloo  Boy  Gaso- 
line  Engine.  We  send  you  the  engine 
f  fora  real  30  days  free  trial.  Let  it  saw 
the  wood,  grind  t lie  feed,  do  the  pump¬ 
ing,  churning  and  all  the  time-taking, 
profit  eating  jobs.  Then  it  you  think  you 
can  got  along  without  the  I 

W&feHoo  , 

ship  it  right  back  at  our  expense.  Wo  take  every  , 
bit  of  the  money  risk  off  your  shoulders,  so  why  1 
shouldn’t  you  accept  our  Free  Trial  Offer,  it 
Write  to-day  for  fine  catalog  and  say:  “Send 
mo  your  Waterloo  Boy  for  a  free  trial  at  £M 
my  work.”  MM 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.  // 
t  l*4  West 
k  Third  A ve. , fgggg 
Waterloo, 

.  Iowa.  I  f  iff j 


I  The 

Gasoline 
Engine 

is  the  all -service  engine. 

Simple,  powerful,  uses  little 
fuel  for  power  generated. 

AH  types  and  eiies.  For  all 
kindi  of  jobs  In  all  weathers. 

:  Let  us  Bond  you  fine  frfe  Engine 

Book  with  proofs.  Postal  ub  jour  name,  we’ll  do  tho  rest. 

C.  P.  &  I.  I.APSON  CO.,  856  8OII1  SL,  Milwantee,  Wl«. 


Rons  pumps,  cream  separators, 
churns,  grist  mills,  corn  shelters, 
washing  machines,  lathes,  sawing 
machinery,  etc.  Uses  alcohol,  gaso¬ 
line,  naphtha,  distillate  .kerosene,  etc., 
without  change  iu  equipment.  Starts 
without  cranking,  droii  forged  crank 
shafts,  best  grade  babbit  bearings, 
steel  I -beam  connecting  rods.  Other 
sizes  proportionate  prices.  Free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  how  to  save  half  cost  of 
hired  help.  All  sizes  ready  to  ship. 

Detroit  Engine  Works, 

143  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit, Mich, 


Heavy 


Wi&Sr 


STRONG. 
DURABLE. 

The  only  abso- 
,  lutely  successfu  1 
single  strand  barb  wire  ever  made. 
M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  Saves  50% 


We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Field,  Hog. 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  in  the  country.  Write 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

DC  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  -  Do  KALB.  ILL. 

Southwestern  Office  and  Warehouse.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  AND  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries. 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co. 
Box  C76  Decatur,  Ind. 


mmnm 

The  heaviest  strongest,  I 
best  galvanized  fence 
made.  A  more  substan¬ 
tial,  stock-resisting,  time- 
defying  fence  was  never  j 
stapled  to  posts. 

Free  sample  with  cata-  I 
log  showing  150  styles  at 
prices  from  15c  per  rod  up 
and  full  particulars-free  on  j 
request. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

We  will  seud  you  a  sample  of  our  I 
all  No.  ‘J  wire  fence.  You  can  test  j 
it  auy  way  you  like.  File  it  aud  see  I 
bow  thick  the  galvanizing.  The  I 
“BROWN''  will  commend  itself  to 
you.  Itls  the  best.  Free  Catalog.  I 

The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  j 
Dept-  59,  “  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  boih  ways.  We 
sell  fur  emits  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HARNESS 


By  Mail 


You  can  buy  custom- -made 
^oak-tanned  harness  direct  from 
"our  factory  at  wholesale  prices 
/on  save  two  profits— the  jobber’s 
and  dealer’s.  Write  for  onr  new  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  just  how  much  money  you  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  we  leave  you  to  be  the  judge.  If 
you’re  not.  satis  fied,mi>ney  hack,  livery 
farmer  should  have  our  booklet.  Write 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  F. 

TIIE  KING  HARNESS  COv 
6  Luke  St.,  On  ego,  Tioga  Co.,  N .  Y 
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A  PRACTICAL  ICEHOUSE. 

The  usefulness  of  ice  on  the  farm  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated,  and  I  wonder 
that  such  a  small  percentage  of  farmers 
possess  a  convenient  storage.  We  have 
stored  ice  for  about  15  years.  Five  years 
ago  the  icehouse  was  remodeled  and  the 
following  is  a  description  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan.  It  is  12  by  14  feet  and  12 
feet  high  on  a  two-foot  stone  foundation. 
The  studding  is  oak,  2  by  8  inches, 
sheathed  on  both  sides  and  filled  between 
with  sawdust.  From  the  studding  a 
two-inch  furring  projects  out  with  the 
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PRACTICAL  ICEIIOUSE. 

siding  on  this,  making  an  air  space  suffi¬ 
ciently  large,  that  the  sides  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  kept  from  becoming  warm  by 
the  cool  current  which  passes  from  the 
ground  up  and  into  the  ice  chamber. 
A  12  by  18-inch  blind  at  each  gable  per¬ 
mits  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  is  in 
my  estimation  better  than  a  cupola  as 
there  is  more  of  a  draft  over  the  ice. 
As  is  shown  in  the  cut  there  are  double 
doors  four  feet  wide  extending  from  the 
foundation  to  the  eaves.  A  4  by  4  inch 
scantling  put  in  the  peak  for  attaching 
a  double  pulley,  facilitates  the  handling 
of  the  ice;  the  man  in  the  wagon  sets 
the  tongs  in  a  cake  and  another  man  in 
the  doorway  seizes  it  with  his  tongs  as 
it  is  drawn  up;  in  this  way  only  three 
men  are  necessary  at  the  building,  one 
to  unload  and  two  to  pack. 

Beneath  the  building  a  number  of ; 
eight-inch  tiles  are  set  on  end  with  a 
little  piece  of  board  over  each;  on  the 
dirt  floor  is  six  inches  of  sawdust.  The 
cakes  of  ice  are  set  on  edge,  each  tier 
being  finished  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  sawdust  before  another  is  begun.  It 
is  better  not  to  have  the  cakes  too  close 


HAULING  THE  ICE. 

together,  so  that  the  sawdust  will  sift 
down  between.  Sawdust  is  better  than 
cracked  ice  to  fill  in  with,  as  it  does  not 
leave  air  spaces  and  also  prevents  the 
cakes  from  freezing  together  so  solidly. 
When  filling,  loose  boards  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  doors  and  about  10  or  12 
inches  back  of  them  is  filled  in  with 
sawdust.  Our  icehouse  is  filled  from  a 
pond  about  a  mile  away.  Ice  saws  arc 
used,  and  the  cakes  cut  from  25  to  35 
inches  square;  a  common  wagon  box 
will  hold  two  tiers,  30  cakes  of  eight- 
inch  ice.  The  capacity  of  this  icehouse 
is  40  tons,  but  of  course  any  size  could 
be  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  a  larger 

one  would  keep  the  ice  in  a  much  better 
condition.  H 

Ohio. 


Defective  Icehouse. 

IT.  Q.  If.,  Catskill,  N.  I'. — Can  you  in¬ 
form  me  why.  with  perfect  cement  foun¬ 
dation  and  lined  walls  containing  sawdust; 
my  icehouse  does  not  save  ice  longer  than 
September? 

Ans. — At  best,  one  can  but  give  a  con¬ 
jecture  as  to  the  difficulty  referred  to, 
at  a  distance  of  16  miles.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  sides,  with  the  sawdust  lin¬ 
ing.  apparently  seems  all  right,  yet  it  is 
possible  that  the  walls  may  contract 
dampness,  and  the  sawdust  not  be  thick 
enough  to  prevent  the  ice  melting.  I 
would  suggest,  as  a  remedy  that  the  ice 
be  kept  away  from  the  walls,  and  dry 
sawdust  put  between.  The  two  causes 
most  likely  to  be  the  trouble,  are,  first, 
there  is  not  ventilation  enough.  A  ven¬ 
tilator  in  the  roof  will  be  of  little 
service  unless  there  is  a  circulation  of 
air  beneath  it.  This  can  easily  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  condition  of  the  saw¬ 
dust  or_  other  material  used  for  cover¬ 
ing.  If  it  keeps  wet,  or  damp,  there 
should  be  more  air  on  top.  The  cover 
should  be  dry.  except  of  course  right 
next  the  ice.  Most  houses  are  built  too 
tight  on  top.  In  one  of  my  own  houses 
the  ice  did  not  keep  well  at  first.  It  has 
a  peaked  roof  and  I  took  out  the  siding 
in  each  end,  letting  the  air  through  and 
my  ice  kept  well.  At  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  the  ice  box,  or  refrigerator, 
was  built  in  the  dairy  room  according  to 
my  instructions.  When  we  began  to  use 
it,  my  assistants  condemned  it  as  “no 
good.”  On  inspection,  I  found  that  the 
builder  had  neglected  to  put  in  a  venti¬ 
lator.  After  I  succeeded  in  getting  this 
done,  there  was  no  further  trouble  in 
keeping  the  temperature  down,  although 
it  was  located  at  one  end  of  the  dairy 
room,  often  full  of  steam  and  heat. 

Second ;  there  may  not  be  good  drain¬ 
age.  Unless  the  water  goes  off  readily 
from  below,,  the  ice  will  melt  from  the 
bottom.  It  is  also  just  possible  that  the 
house  may  be  so  small  that  there  is  not 
body  enough  tQ  keep  after  the  major 
part  of  the  ice  has  been  removed.  Hav¬ 
ing  to  use. a  large  amount  of  ice  in  our 
creamery,  in  a  year  like  the  past,  when 
the  weather  is  warm  until  late  in  the 
Fall,  our  own  supply  is  often  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and  we  draw  it  from  the  large 
houses  from  the  river.  Although  this 
ice  is  heavy,  we  find  that  the  waste  of  a 
single  load,  in  the  bottom  of  our  ice¬ 
house,  even  though  it  is  well  covered,  is 
very  great.  edward  van  alstyne. 


[PERFECT  POTATO 
‘  PLANTING  I  save' 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance  \  uiprn 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a  Liei  nl 

machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has  —  1^11  HfcLFJ 
none  of  the  faults  common  withcom-4 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  fun.ow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed  — 

correctly,  covers  it  uni 

formly  andbestofall  -  S’  V  Iron  Age 
never  bruises  or  (Improved Robbins) 

punctures  the  *  ft  VI  pi„_, _ 

seed.  Send  a  1  A  \  potato  Planter  j 

postal  for 
our  free 
hook. 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles  4, 

No  Troubles  . 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  103-p.  GBENLOCH,  N.  J. 


DeLOACH 
1 3 %  fo  200  H.P. 

STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  ROWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
Sf/VO  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 

320  Acres  of  Wheat  Land  in 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Will  fvlake  You  Rich 


ohnDeere 

Draft  PI  ows 
asidas0*!  For^Iwo  Generations 


trade;  mark 

JOHN  DEERE  invented  the  steel  plow. 
**  His  plows  have  been  the  world’s  stand¬ 
ard  for  seventy  years. 

It  takes  the  largest  steel-plow  factory 
in  the  world  to  build  enough  of  these  high- 
grade  plows  to  supply  the  demand. 

A  Plow  for  You 

No  matter  where  you  may  live,  or  what 
crops  you  grow,  there  is  a  John  Deere 
plow  made  specially  for  your  kind  of 
work.  1000  different  styles  and  shapes. 

Buy  a  John  Deere  and  get  the  highest 
quality  put  in  a  plow.  By  actual  tests  the 
lightest  draft  plows  made.  Finest  finish, 
longest  life. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.  29. 

Beautifully  illustrated.  Shows  photos  of  plowing 
scenes  from  all  countries.  Lots  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Give  No.  of  booklet  and  mention  this  paper. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 


Does  six  men’s  work  quicker  - 
better,  and  far  cheaper  than  old-style 
back-breaking  gardening  methods.  Saves 
l\x  S  seed  and  insures  a  bigger,  better  yield. 

|  Be  modern.  Use  Planet  Jr.  Seeders, 
y  hi  cultivators  and  wheel-hoes,  because  they  are 

r  made  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  who  knows  what  is  needed  to  lighten 
your  labor. 

r„  N.°-  6-  The  newest  Planet  Jr.  Combination  Hill  and  Drill 
,  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  Opens  the  fur¬ 
row,  sows  any  kind  of  garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or 

_  hills,  covers,  rolls  down  and  marks  out  the  next  row— all  at  one 

operation.  ,  Also  a  perfect  Wheel-TIoe.  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

No.  12  Double-wheel  Hoo  has  adjustable  wheels  so  that  it  works  equally  well  astride  or 
“between  rows— insures  close  work  and  does  away  with  hand-weeding. 

There’s  a  Planet  Jr.  for  every  farm  and  garden  use— 45  kinds  in  all. 
Our  1909  free  illustrated  catalogue  describes  them  fully.  Write  for  it  today! 

S,  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1107-V,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


f©s*  IPric©  and  Ouaraniy  osi 

TbisAOiI“SVKr 

For  many  years  the  favorite  because  it  is  "the 
harrow  of  all  work”  the  only  implement  a  man  needs 
for  following  the  plow  m  any  field— or  stirring  any 
kind  of  soil. 

it  Crushes,  (Luis,  Lifts,  Turns,  Smoothes 
and  Levels  in  One  Operation 

Yet  it  puts  less  strain  on  the  horses  than  any  other  harrow 
owing  to  the  sharp,  sloping  knives.  The  knives  cut  through 
tne  sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  leaving  the  trash  be- 
low  the  surface,  whrle  other  harrows  drag  this  to  the  top,  where  its 
fertilizing  value  is  wasted. 

Also  Best  For  Covering  Seed.  The  curving  coulters  turn  everv  inch  of 
the  soil.  Made  in  different  sizes,  from  3  feet  to  1754  feet  in  width 

Wv.nnJfLtr;,A<i'IIle  atjy?rirideu!ero-  V  not.,there'  we  will  ship  direct. 

Winte  for  Catalog  and  Valuable  Book  on  Preparation  of  the  Soil.'1  Free  to  you. 

ypni^lr  ■?*  Snc,>  137  Central  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Lowest  Priced 
Riding  Harrow 

Lightest  Craft 


FREE 


Our  book  by  experts  on  "Prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Soil.”  The 
study  of  this  book  means 
larger  and  better 
crops  for  you. 
Write  postal 
now. 


dft 


Don’t  Wait  Forever 
For  The  Paperhanger 

Do  the  work  yourself— it’s  as 
easy  as  can  be — and  you’ll  save 
enough  to  paper  three  rooms  for 
what  one  would  have  cost  you. 
We’ve  a  book  that  shows  how 
easy  it  is  to  hang  paper,  and 
we’ve  a  sample-book  showing 
the  very  latest  patterns 
at  lowest  mill  prices. 
Send  for  them  to-day; 
they’re  free. 

Penn  tV all  Paper  Mills, 
Ifept.  F  Philadelphia. 

■  — ’  —————— 


Ufa 


Fifty  Bushels  per  Acre  have 
been  grown.  General  average 
greater  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Continent.  Under  New 
Kegu lotions  it  is  possible  to 
secure  a  Homestead  of  lt'0  acres 
free  and  an  additional  160  acres 
at  S3.00  per  acre. 

“The  development  of  the 
— — country  has  made  marvelous 
strides.  It  is  n  revelation,  a  record  of 
conquest  by  settlement  that  is  remark¬ 
able.”  Extract  from  correspondence 
of  a  Missouri  Editor,  who  visited  Can¬ 
ada  in  August  last. 

The  grain  crop  of  1908  will  net  many 
farmers  $20  to  $25  per  acre.  Grain-rais¬ 
ing,  Mixed  Farming  and  Dairying 
are  the  principal  Industries.  Climate 
is  excellent;  Social  Conditions  the 
best;  Railway  Advantages  unequal* 
eo;  Schools,  Churches  and  Markets 
close  at  hand. 

lands  may  also  bo  purchased  from  Railway 
and  Land  Companies.  For  "Last  Best  West" 
pamphlets,  maps  and  information  as  to  how 
to  secure  lowest  Railway  Ratos,  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J .  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern, 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syrucuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WEALTH  IN  SOUTHERN  FARMS 

Southern  farms  keep  the  bank  account  healthy. 
Crop  after  crop  in  a  single  season  the  rule.  For 
real  profit  buy  a  farm  in  Tidewater  Virginia  or 
Carolina.  Climate  just  right.  Early  markets. 
Best  prices.  Good  railroad  facilities.  Finest  truck¬ 
ing  lands  in  the  world.  No  irrigating  or  fertilizing. 
Living  cheap.  Lands  on  easy  terms.  Write 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Better  Material 
Superior  design  and 
construction 
Greater  durability 
A  tempting  discount 
for  EARLY  Orders 
Don't  wait 
Write  NOW 

Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

West  St„  Rutland,  Vt. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!-— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String:  Beans, 
Crreen  Corn,  etc*.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swi  no. 
Poultry  and  Eprg8.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature*  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quick lyl 
II. F. Smitli,Traf.3lgr.N.C.&  St.  L.Uy.Dt»|)t.C, Nashville  ,Tenu. 


WE 


CHALLENGE  ALL 


No  ‘hot  air’  about  this.  We’re  “ready 
with  the  goods”  to  prove  that  a  Spencer 
Hay  Press  will  out-work,  out-bale  all  comers 
in  open  competition,  we  guarantee  more 
tons  per  ,  hour  than  any  other  horse  press 
not  forming  larger  bale,  or  no  sale.  Don’t 
buy  a  slow  press  that  chews  up  yourprofits; 

’  u*at-  wiU  i)reak  down  and  need 
constant  tinkeringto  keep  it  going.  Buy  and 
run  a  bpencer — thin  you'll  lie  happy— free  from 
JYPUT'. 1  ',la  f  ree.-  Catalog  free  and  sent  promptly. 
Write  today  for  it* 

£wight,  in. 

SPENCER 
HAY  PRESS 


ik 


Jubilee  Year”  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 


Page  Feneo  is  now  in  its  Quarter-Centennial  or  “Jubilee  Year.”  It 
is  the  Pioneer  Woven  Wire  Fence,  having  had  10  years  the  start  of  all 
competitors.  It  Lads  today  in  sales  and  in  satisfaction.  Admitted 
by  all  to  have  double  the  strength,  life  and  elasticity  of  anv  other 
fence.  Used  as  the  Government  stnndurd  of  highest  quality  and 
by  many  foreign  Governments.  Supremo  throughout  the  world. 

Jubilee  Edition”  of  the  Page  Catalog  ^as  jusfc  beea 


issued.  A  copy  FREE  to  you  if  you  write  promptly 

PAGE  WOVE**  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  SOX  7D  .  ADRIAN,  MICH 


as 

Ruralisms 


American  Wonder  Lemon. — Under 
the  names  American  Wonder  and  Pon- 
derosa,  the  mail  order  nurseries  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  country  offer  a  large 
and  wonderfully  prolific  variety  of 
edible  lemon,  especially  adapted  for  pot 
culture  in  greenhouse  and  window 
garden.  It  bears  about  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  commercial  lemons  as  the  now 
well-known  Otaheite  orange  does  to  the 
orange  of  commerce,  except  that  the 
lemons  are  well-flavored  and  really  use¬ 
ful  for  culinary  purposes,  while  the 
fruits  of  the  Otaheite  orange,  though 
ornamental,  are  insipid  and  worthless. 
Both  are  apparently  toy  varieties  only 
suited  for  amateur  cultivation.  An 
average-sized  fruit  of  the  new  lemon  is 
shown  in  Fig.  11,  page  23.  The  cata¬ 
logues  say  the  fruits  sometimes  weigh  as 
much  as  2j4  pounds.  The  specimen 
figured  was  almost  a  pound  in  weight 
and  was  grown  on  a  newly  potted 
plant,  18  inches  high,  submitted  for  triaj 

by  the  Conard  &  Jones  ( o.,  West 
Grove,  Pa.  The  plant  was  kept  under 
light  shade  outdoors  during  Summer 
and  rather  sparingly  watered.  It  bloomed 
freely  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  weeks, 
and  set  many  fruits,  all  but  two  of  which 
were  removed  to  avoid  checking  the 
growth.  These  fruits  matured  under 
glass  in  November,  and  were  tested  as 
pie  material  and  also  for  lemonade-  1  hey 
were  excellent  for  the  latter,  the  bever¬ 
age  having  a  refreshing  lime-like  flavor 
in  addition  to  the  cooling  acid.  Al¬ 
though  a  full-sized  Ponderosa  lemon 
is  claimed  to  furnish  timber  for  12 
pies  (size  not  stated)  the  pulp  of  our 
specimen  was  not  sufficiently  juicy  and 
two  pies  only  of  the  usual  nine-inch  do¬ 
mestic  pattern  could  be  made  from  a 
single  fruit.  The  lemons  are  quite  seedy 
and  the  fibre  or  “rag”  slightly  more 
bitter  than  ordinary  commercial  lemons, 
but  otherwise  they  form  an  admirable 
substitute.  The  skin  is  noticeably  thin 
and  smooth,  giving  the  fruit  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  gigantic  lime,  which  is  further 
enhanced  by  the  peculiarly  aromatic 
odor  and  flavor,  but  the  American  Won¬ 
der  is  undoubtedly  a  true  lemon  va¬ 
riety.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  lemon, 
the  lime  and  the  thick-skinned  citron  of 
commerce  are  all  considered  as  botan¬ 
ical  varieties  of  one  species,  Citrus 
Medica,  though  there  is  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  horticulturally. 

Need  Little  Space. — The  ordinary 
glass  house  or  window  garden  lemon 
tree  is  a  seedling  or  budded  plant  that 
grows  five  or  more  feet  high  before  it 
fruits,  and  requires  a  pot  or  tub 
large  and  heavy  enough  when 
filled  with  earth  to  tax  the 
strength  of  a  muscular  man  if  it  is  to  be 
moved.  From  four  to  seven  years  of 
culture  are  needed  to  bring  ordinary 
pot-grown  lemon  trees  into  bearing,  but 
the  new  kind  fruits  within  a  year  or  two, 
like  the  Otaheite  orange,  from  rooted 
cuttings,  when  grown  in  a  five  or  six- 
inch  pot,  and  no  larger  than  a  com¬ 
mon  flowering  geranium.  We  commend 
it  as  well  worth  growing  to  persons 
fond  of  tropical  or  semi-tropical  fruit¬ 
ing  plants.  The  requirements  are  firm 
potting  in  good  loamy  soil  containing 
some  wood  ashes,  and  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  coarse  bone  meal,  very  free 
drainage,  so  that  the  roots  may  never 
be  covered  with  water,  and  a  light  situa¬ 
tion  in  Winter  free  from  draughts  or 
sudden  chills.  No  great  warmth  is 
needed,  an  average  temperature  of  60 
degrees  suiting  Citrus  trees  very  well, 
but  all  lemons  are  too  tender  to  bear 
actual  freezing.  During  Summer  par¬ 
tial  shade  outdoors  is  best,  and  regular 
watering  is  necessary,  though  slight 
dryness  at  the  roots  during  the  resting 
period  in  Spring  is  an  advantage.  Bone 
dust  and  wood  ashes  are  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizers,  though  light  applications  of 
guano  or  liquid  fertilizers  may  be  used 
while  the  fruits  are  growing.  Yearly 
shifting  to  pots  one  size  larger  will  be 
needed  for  a  time,  and  this  is  best  done 
in  Spring,  just  after  the  fruits  have 
ripened.  Lemons  normally  bloom  and 
make  new  growth  several  times  during 
the  year.  The  flowers  are  of  the  usual 
orange-blossom  character,  handsome 
and  fragrant.  They  contain  much  pollen, 
and  are  freely  produced,  but  unless  they 
come  at  a  season  when  insects  are  plenti- 
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ful  it  is  necessary  to  po'.lenize  with  a 
brush  to  insure  setting  of  fruits.  Only 
one  or  two  lemons  should  be  allowed  at 
first  to  mature  on  a  plant,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  may  be  increased  as  it  gains  age  and 
strength.  The  foliage  is  large  and 
glossy,  while  the  heavy  fruits  arc  carried 
out  well  on  strong  twigs  that  thicken  as 
the  lemons  gain  in  weight,  so  that  sup¬ 
ports  are  seldom  needed. 

Large  Lemons  Not  Wanted  in 
Market- — However  desirable  large¬ 
sized  lemons  may  be  for  home  use  they 
are  not  wanted  in  commerce.  Commer¬ 
cial  lemons  are  picked  without  regard  to 
degree  of  maturity  when  they  reach  a 
diameter  of  about  2)4  inches.  Those  to 
be  held  long  in  storage  are  permitted  to 
grow  a  trifle  larger  in  order  to  allow 
for  shrinkage.  Pickers  are  provided 
with  rings  of  the  proper  diameter  with 
which  to  gauge  the  fruits  before  clip¬ 
ping  them  from  the  twigs.  Acidity  and 
flavor  are  better  developed  in  lemons 
that  are  green-skinned  when  picked 
than  those  that  actually  ripen  on  the 
tree,  but  all  assume  the  same  yellow 
color  during  the  curing  and  storage 
processes.  Lemons  of  even  size  pack 
and  sell  better  than  irregular  ones,  as 
they  are  universally  retailed  by  count 
and  not  by  weight.  Mediterranean 
lemons  as  imported,  run  much  less  even 
in  size  than  those  shipped  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  cause  much  trouble  among 
dealers.  The  quality,  however,  is  much 
better  than  the  domestic  product,  owing 
probably  to  more  effective  curing,  as 
substantially  the  same  varieties  are 
grown  in  the  Citrus  region  of  the  United 
States  as  in  southern  Europe.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  controlling  the  blue 
mold  and  brown  rot  organisms — the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  lemon  grow¬ 
ers  and  dealers — by  excessive  care  in 
picking,  handling,  scouring,  curing  and 
packing  the  fruits.  It  is  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  they  are  from  the  first 
handled  like  eggs.  These  rot  germs 
rarely  find  entrance  except  through 
breaks  or  pricks  in  the  skin,  so  that 
every  effort  is  made  to  avoid  the  slight¬ 
est  abrasion  until  they  come  into  the* 
retailer’s  hands-  One  of  the  ticklish 
operations  is  scouring  or  washing  the 
lemons  as  they  come  from  the  tree,  to 
remove  dust  or  the  sooty  fungus  that 
follows  infestation  with  black  scale. 
This  is  commercially  done  by  passing 
them  between  brushes  submerged  in 
tanks  of  water,  thus  quickly  scouring 
them  bright  and  clean.  During  seasons 
of  brown  rot  infection  the  washing 
water  is  usually  disinfected  with  solu¬ 
tions  of  copper  sulphate  or  .permangan¬ 
ate  of  potash-  After  washing  they  are 
carefully  dried  and  sorted  into  colors 
representing  the  various  degrees  of  ripe¬ 
ness,  so  that  they  may  be  separately 
cured  and  stored.  w-  v.  F. 


DISK 
HARROW 


Solid  or  Cut  Out  Disks 


'll/ With  this  disk  harrow  the  farmer 
///can  do  the  work  of  a  plow,  and 
v / finish  work  a  plow  cannot  do. 

Made  in  eight  widths  from  4  ft.  4  in. 
to  13  ft.  and  every  size  tills  the  entire 
width  of  cut,  cutting  and  pulverizing 
thoroughly  all  soil. 

Works  up  the  soil  into  a  perfect  seed 
bed. 

Cutting  angle  always  under  driver’s 
control. 

Special  convex  center  bumpers  take 
care  of  end  pressure,  and  make  this 
the  lightest  draft  disk  harrow  manu¬ 
factured.  Disks  are  hard  to  nick, being 
made  of  highest  quality  of  tough  steel. 
Write  today  for  our  1909  Library  des¬ 
cribing  all  the  Johnston  farm  tools. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co., 


Box  110,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


TWO  "FRIENDS" 


PRICE  $1.00  EACH 

Positively  our  own  idea. 
Any  others  like  them 
are  infringements. 


O.S.PAt. 

740. 
CAA.Ptf 
6-4-W.  9-SSI 
OTHER 
PATDTS  PEKM 


“  Friend  ”  Regular 


The  original  large  spray 
Nozzles  doing  away  with 
the  cluster. 

The  only  ones  with  the  maker’s  name  and  the  word 
“Patented”  stamped  upon  them. 

“Friend”  Angle  They  have  no  horns,  hooks,  nothing  to  catch,  drip 
or  clog.  Makes  the  finest  mist-like  spray.  Drives  the  spray  farther  into  the 
trees  than  the  cluster.  The  “Angle  ”  sprays  up  under  the  leaves  and  down 
into  the  CALYX.  The  “Regular”  is  for  ordinary  work.  State  which  is 


wanted.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

“  FRIEND  ” 


BULLETIN 

now  reaches 
forty-four 
buyers  of  1909 
Model  Power 
Sprayers. 


Talk,  think, 
listen,  write  and 
read  about  others, 
but  remember  that 
there  is  only 
One  Real 
“  FRIEND.” 


“  FRIEND  99  MFG.  COMPANY",  Gasport,  Niagara  Co.,  New  Fork. 

Mlj-rs.  of  the  first  complete  Gasoline  Power  Sprayer. _ 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Tron  Age  4-row  Sprayer  gives  I 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution  ' 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-liko 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every  ( 
part  of  vine,  effectually  kil  ling  bug9 
and  preventing  blight,  lias 
Orchard  Spraying  attach^ 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


SAVE 
HIRED 
HELP/ 


Iron  Ar» 

Four-Kow 

Sprayer 


Nozile  Strainer 
Prevents  Clogging 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co..  Box  102-S  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 

305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash* 


Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate" 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made. 
Quarried  from  solid  rock — *plit  into  con¬ 
venient  form  for  laying, and  then  in  its 
natural  state  ready  for  tne  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT 

It  can’t  burn,  rust,  warp,  crack,  tear  or  de¬ 
cay.  That’s  why  Sea  Grom  or  Purple  81ate 
Roofs  never  wear  out  and  never  require 
paintingand  repairinglike  all  ot  her  roofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  8!ate  Roofs  are  suit¬ 
able  for  any  building,  new  or  old.  Give 
perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates 
because  spark  and  fire-proof.  Afford  clean 
cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 
First  cost — only  a  trifle  more  than  short 
lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  quest  ion  for 
all  times.  Don’t  spend  more  money  for 
poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  f  r  our  free  book 
“ROOFS  it  wi !  I  save  you  moner.  Give 
name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 


Address  Office  Nearest  Vos 


Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


I 


EXGELL 


IRON 

and 


8HI 


1 


AAnmn 


ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory' 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  o i 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifit  isn’t  the  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
it.  Eaeytolay.  No  ox perience  needed.  Teli 
ue  about  your  building  and  lot  us  quote  you 
factory  prices.  Writ©  for  Metal  Goods  Cata¬ 
log.  It  is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Dept.  Now  Ml  R,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
£  facturing  on  a  larg  e  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mien. 

4*^.  ISl^RSs  It  will  pay  you  to  Spray  your  Fruit 

xj  IjU  a  1  Trees  and  Vines  for  protection  from 
fi  iKgS  *  scale  and  all  insect  pests  and  fungus 
a  jj»  diseases.  FREE  Instruction  Book 

shows  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire  Kins 
Orchard,  Monarch,  Leader  and  other  sprayers;  also 
gives  a  lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  11th  St.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


SEE  THEM  GROW 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SPRAYED  YOUR  TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES  WITH 

NIAGARA  BRAND 

SULniUn  SOLUTION 


The  great  all  around  Spraying  Material.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  it  kills  Scale  and 
prevents  Fungus.  Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  the  lady  with  her  rose  garden  >>i  the 
man  with  an  orchard.  Prices  with  full  description  mailed  you  Free  for  the  asking. 

Address  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y 


PRATT’S 


“  SC  ALECIDE 


99  SOLUBLE 

PETROLEUM 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE.  _ , .  _ 

Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  soft  bodied  sucktng  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  Effective  and  Cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment— Write  for  FK  EE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  i  for  years. 
PRICES:— 50  gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25:  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  0.1 j.  New  York. 

One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Pocket  Diary  and  Spray  Calendar  for  lp  sent  FREE. _  Mention  this  paper. 

33.  Gr.  Co.,  JVLfs.'  Cliemists,  IDoiot.  3ST,  50  Church  St.  JST&-W  Yorli  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

‘'School  Teachers.” — Among  the 
notes  of  comments  regarding  “Nell  Bev¬ 
erly,  Farmer,”  is  the  following : 

I  have  finished  “Nell  Beverly,”  and  liked 
it  very  much.  The  greatest  trouble  with 
it  was  that  it  was  inclined  to  make  me 
cry  in  places,  and  that  is  not  good  for 
the  eyes.  Had  I  been  writing  this  story 
I  would  not  have  allowed  Jackson  to  act 
as  he  did.  I  would  have  made  “that  great 
love"  of  his  so  strong  that  he  would  have 
taken  Nell  away  from  that  plow,  tucked 
her  under  his  arm  and  gone  looking  for 
the  minister  right  away.  Of  course,  that 
would  have  spoiled  the  story  along  the 
line  it  is  written,  but  I  certainly  should 
have  done  it.  I  think  that  the  moral  of 
the  story,  “Keep  hard  cider  out  of  the 
cellar."  is  a  good  one,  and  no  doubt  this 
story  will  bring  the  thing  home  to  a  good 
many  farmers  as  it  has  never  looked  to 
them  before.  j.  grant  morse. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  experience 
Mr.  Morse  has  had  with  New  England 
schoolmarms.  My  mother  was  a 
teacher,  my  sisters  are  teachers  and  I 
married  another.  You  might,  therefore, 
call  me  an  authority  on  the  subject.  The 
last  thing  I  should  think  of  doing  would 
be  to  try  to  make  one  of  them  leave 
what  she  had  decided  was  her  duty. 
Mr.  Cosgrove  puts  it  well  in  a  few 
words  on  page  30.  Nell  Beverly  saw 
the  situation  and  the  future.  Jackson’s 
mother  did  not  want  him  to  marry  her. 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  let  him 
support  and  care  for  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren.  While  he  thought  he  was  willing 
to  do  it,  there  is  nothing  so  bitter  for 
any  woman  as  the  feeling  that  her  fam¬ 
ily  must  be  dependent  upon  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  had  put  her  hand  to  the 
plow,  and  as  for  some  one  coming  to 
“tuck  her  under  his  arm”  and  carry  her 
from  it — whoever  thinks  that  could  have 
been  done  has  not  sized  up  the  stub¬ 
born  righteous  obstinacy  of  the  true 
New  England  character.  This  concen¬ 
trated  bulldog  tendency  seems  hard  and 
unlovable  to  many,  but  it  is  true  to 
nature,  and  has  meant  much  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  country.  Mrs.  Howe, 
who  planned  the  story,  thought  these 
scenes  out  carefully  while  herself  guid¬ 
ing  the  plow.  You  remember  that  when 
the  children  begged  Nell  to  stop  plow¬ 
ing  and  hire  a  man  to  do  it,  she  said  her 
muscle  had  been  well  developed  by  “boy 
shaking.”  I  wouldn’t  mind  if  we  had 
more  of  that  in  our  schools  now!  You 
will  notice  that  Nell  Beverly  did  not 
raise  ginseng,  or  $10,000  cows  or  $25 
hens  or  some  of  these  remarkable  things 
that  many  writers  tell  us  about.  Her 
work  was  done  by  plain,  straight  farm¬ 
ing  without  any  frills. 

“Stand  and  Deliver!” — Christmas 

night  is  no  time  for  a  highwayman  to 
plv  his  trade,  yet  I  was  held  up.  It  was 
in  the  evening  and  I  was  nearly  alone 
in  the  house — most  of  our  folks  having 
gone  to  the  old  house  to  fix  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree.  I  heard  a  slight  noise  and 
turned  suddenly  to  find  myself  looking 
straight  down  the  barrel  of  a  gun — 
poked  up  to  within  two  feet  of  my  face. 
Glancing  along  the  barrel  I  met  the 
gaze  of  another  eye  and  a  finger  on  the 
trigger.  I  do  not  know  how  others  feel 
when  they  look  into  a  gun  barrel  which 
they  know  is  loaded,  but  the  chances  are 
that  they  put  in  a  year’s  thinking  in  less 
than  five  ticks  of  the  clock.  I  knew  that 
eye  well  enough  to  realize  that  the  trig¬ 
ger  would  be  pulled,  and  I  knew  that 
the  bullet  was  aimed  straight  between 
my  eyes — yet  I  never  once  thought  of 
dodging  or  throwing  up  my  hands ! 
Now  don’t  put  the  Hope  Farm  man 
down  as  some  great  heroic  character — 
who  dies  but  never  surrenders.  He  knew 
there  was  a  string  tied  to  that  -bullet. 
The  highwayman  was  the  baby.  He  had 
a  toy  airgun  about  a  foot  long.  The 
bullet  was  a  piece  of  cork  fastened  to 
a  string.  The  little  chap  was  holding 
me  up  to  compel  me  to  carry  him  ' 
through  the  snow  to  the  Christmas  tree. 

I  stand  much  from  this  little  tyrant. 
There  is  a  string  tied  to  every  one  of 
his  bullets.  The  genuine  hold-up  of  the 
season  came  later.  Uncle  -Ed  and 
Charlie  sent  us  three  boxes  of  oranges 
and  grape  fruit  from  Florida.  They 
came  in  fair  condition,  and  our  folks 
began  feasting  on  them — though  the 
baby  and  I  prefer  baked  apples.  When 
T  came  _  to  pay  freight  and  expressage 
they  pointed  another  kind  of  a  gun  at 
me.  I  he  charge  was  $2.70 !  There  was 
no  string  to  that  bullet— there  is  noth- 


raising 


express  gun  at  you.  It  wouldn’t  seem 
so  bad  if  you  did  not  have  to  feel  that 
your  good  old  Uncle  Sam  is  a  sort  of 
partner  in  the  hold-up  by  refusing  to 
give  us  a  fair  parcels  post. 

Grinding  Corn. — Everywhere  in  the 
East  I  find  this  corn  question 
corns  on  the  pocket  nerve : 

Will  you  give  me  more  light  on  the 
corn  question?  One  of  our  ablest  farmers 
asked  me  the  other  day,  when  I  told  him 
I  had  some  corn  ground  up  for  our  horses 
and  hogs,  what  I  added  to  the  value  of 
the  corn  by  paying  seven  cents  per  bushel 
for  grinding  it,  and  also  hauling  it  to 
mill.  I  notice  the  animals  waste  it  a 
good  deal  when  fed  on  the  ear.  We  raised 
about  20  acres  this  year,  and  expect  to 
raise  more  and  more  grain  instead  of 
buying  at  the  present  high  prices. 

Connecticut.  m.  l.  c. 

We  grind  most  of  our  corn,  because  I 
am  satisfied  that  our  old  horses  get  more 
out  of  it  when  ground,  and  because  we 
can  mix  it  better  with  other  grain.  For 
the  young  horses  some  ear  corn  will 
pay.  The  colts  can  grind  it  properly,  and 
gnawing  it  from  the  cob  helps  keep  down 
lampas  or  growth  at  top  of  the  mouth. 
Most  of  our  horses  are  old.  and  their 
teeth  are  not  good-  We  grind  for  them, 
but  I  would  not  pay  seven  cents  a  bushel 
for  grinding  and  haul  to  mill.  One 
Winter  we  soaked  the  shelled  corn  over 


night  and  found  it 


an  excellent  plan 


for  both  horses  and  hogs.  Now  we  use 
a  sweep  grinder  and  use  the  idle  horses 
to  crush  grain  alone,  or  corn  and  cob. 
Just  now  oats  are  cheaper  than  corn  and 
we  mix  the  two  grains  half  and  half, 
and  crush  into  a  coarse  meal.  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  this  way  we  save  15 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  corn  over 
feeding  on  the  ear.  On  some  farms  it 
might  pay  to  stand  this  loss  rather  than 
put  the  labor  into  grinding  or  shelling. 
Here  Winter  is  the  dull  season,  and  such 
saving  will  pay  well.  We  usually  find  a 
heavy  loss  in  feeding  ear  corn  to  hogs. 
Once  in  Wisconsin  at  an  institute  a 
college  man  advocated  grinding-  corn 
for  hogs.  He  claimed  among  other 
things  that  it  took  the  hog  longer  to  get 
off  the  ear  corn.  Old  Theodore  Louis 
wanted  to  know  what  a  hog’s  time  teas 
worth!  We  find  it  worth  a  good  deal 
when  he  doesn’t  grow  as  he  ought  to. 
We  get  more  pork  on  our  hogs  when 
we  grind  tht  grain  and  make  a  thick- 
slop.  By  all  means  raise  more  corn,  and 
if  you  take  my  advice  you  will  get  a 
feed  mill  and  grind  at  home. 


s  me 


ing  to  do  but 
if  you  have  ; 


dig  into  your  pocketbook, 
my,  when  they  point  the 


“Trotting  Blood.” — This  man  hit 
in  something  of  a  sore  spot: 

I  have  noticed  more  than  once  that  the 
Hope  Farm  man  speaks  of  a  former  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  for  using  brood  mares, 
of  good  trotting  blood,  on  the  farm,  and 
raising  colts  from  them,  but  always  speaks 
as  though  his  enthusiasm  had  waned,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  spirit  of  such  critters. 
Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  lie  an  expert 
on  horse  matters,  but  it  always  makes 
me  think  of  a  week  I  spent  four  or  five 
Summers  ago  with  a  farmer  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  He  was  broken  in  health,  thin 
from  overwork,  but  told  that,  some  years 
before,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mow¬ 
ing  hay  for  others  at  ,?l  per  acre,  all  day, 
and  then,  changing  his  team,  of  mowing 
nearly  all  night,  moonlight  nights,  anil 
at  night,  he  always  hitched  his  trot- 
ting-bred  mare  on  the  cutter-bar  side, 
since  she  was  so  quiet  and  seemed  to  know 
he  could  not  see  so  well  at  night  and 
would  invariably  stop  when  the  knives  ap¬ 
proached  a  stone,  though  by  daylight  she 
would  pay  no  attention  to  it.  The  mare 
was.  I  think.  22  years  old  when  I  was 
there,  and  in  11  years  he  had  had  10  colts 
from  her:  worked  one  colt  all  the  time — 
not  the  same  one — and  considered  it  was 
what  every  farmer  should  do.  as  well-bred 
trotting  stock  sold  for  a  good  price.  This 
mare,  and  the  colt  he  was  then  raising, 
were  certainly  gentle  enough  and  tractable. 

j.  l.  p. 

You  are  correct  in  saying  that  my 
enthusiasm  for  trotting  blood  has  waned- 
I  am  no  sport  and  admit  it  frankly. 
Our  old  mare,  “Nellie.”  has  given  us 
two  colts.  Very  foolishly,  as  I  now 
think,  I  permitted  this  high-strung  nerv¬ 
ous  animal  to  be  mated  with  small 
nervous  trotters.  As  a  result  we  have 
“Brownie,”  a  little  delicate  sorrel,  kind 
and  true,  and  with  fair  speed,  but  un¬ 
dersized.  “Beauty”  is  larger,  full  of 
nerve  and  speed,  but  worthless  for  prac¬ 
tical  use  on  account  of  her  disposition 
and  foolish  terror  at  automobiles.  We 
sold  her  finally  to  a  man  who  simply 
wanted  a  bunch  of  speed  and  nerve.  He 
has  it.  but  on  a  fair  calculation  I  think 
this  colt  cost  me  $100  more  than  she 
brought.  I  think  this  colt-raising  busi¬ 
ness  depends  upon  both  the  mare  and 
the  man.  If  the  mare  is  of  a  kindly 
disposition  and  has  horse  sense  I  think 
a  dash  of  trotting  blood  would  be  an 
advantage.  Not  any  in  the  sire — for  me. 

T  would  prefer  a  larger  and  quieter 
breed.  As  for  the  man  who  raises  the 
colt  he  is  largely  responsible  for  its 
actions.  T  frankly  admit  that  T  am  not 
a  norseman,  and  that  I  do  not  care  much 
for  a  horse!  I  have  no  doubt  the  colts 
know  it.  My  figures  show  that  in  this 
country  a  farmer  must  have  a  verv  fine 
colt,  well  broken,  in  order  to  get 
profit  out  of  him  at  four  years  old. 

H.  W.  C 


5000  Bargains  in  Doors, Windows,  Mouldings  and  All 
Material  for  Stairs,  Porches,  Vestibules,  Grilles,  Etc. 
Quality  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Anywhere. 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  Free  Millwork  Catalog  showing 
a'*  kinds  of  material  for  building  or  remodeling.  Everything  in 
the  latest  styles  approved  by  best  architects.  Each  of  the  5000 
items  offered  at  a  bargain  price.  You  can  buy,  direct  from 
America’s  largest  plant,  whatever  you  require  for  modernizing 
both  exterior  and  interior  of  your  home.  All  styles  of  doors, 
from  plain  pine  to  finest  Art  Front  Dqors  of  polished  hard¬ 
wood.  Prices  77  cents  up.  Windows  in  every  size  and  style, 
from  plain  windows  at  00  cents  to  magnificent  Venetian  Art 
Glass  Windows  in  beautiful  color  effects.  Material  for  com¬ 
plete  flight  of  Stairs,  only  $24.73— an  actual  saving  of  $60  to  $125. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  small  cost  of  Hardwood  Flooring, 
Plate  Rail,  Beamed  Ceilings,  artistic  Mantels,  beautiful  Grilles 
and  Colonnades,  Sleeping  Porches  and  other  up-to-date  im¬ 
provements  that  any  carpenter  can  put  in. 

Send  for  Free  Millwork  Catalog 
and  Save  at  Least  50  Per  Cent 

Save  money  by  buying  everything  needed  to  modernize  your 
home,  direct  from  our  big  mill.  If  any  item  is  not  as  repre¬ 
sented,  we  agree  to  refund  your  money.  It  is  easy  to  order 
from  the  catalog,  and  we  guarantee  safe  delivery  anywhere. 

Rnrslr  of  Plane  Ftpp  It  contains  44  complete  plans 
DUOiS  OI  rlanS  Free  for  handsome  houses,  bunga- 
lows.  etc.  Fndose  10  cents  for  postage.  Write  today. 
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Pine  Doors,  Grades 
Guaranteed,  each  .  77  cts. 

Windows,  4-light,  each  60  cts. 

I  Combination  Oak  Plate 
Rail  and  Picture  Mould¬ 
ing,  per  foot  ...  7  cts. 
Cupboard  Doors,  each.  65  cts. 
Corner  Blocks,  each  .  .  2  cts. 
Base  Blocks,  each  .  .  4  cts. 

|  Colonial  Porch  Columns  $1.85 
100  Lineal  Feet  Quar- 
|  ter  Round  ....  25  cts. 
100  Lineal  Feet  Hard- 
I  wood  Flooring,  \yz  80  cts. 
Oak  Stair  Newels,  each  $2. 95 

1 5,000  More  in 

the  Catalog 


Gordon -Van  Tine  Co 
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Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Hake  Host  Honey  For  Farmers 


Lumber  is  Money 


Because  they  are  so  simple 
_  _  that  experienced  operators 

are  not  necesssary.  Any  one  can  set  up  and  run  an  American  mill  with  the  drawings 
and  instructions  we  furnish.  And  they  make  more  lumber  with  less  power  and  less 
help  than  any  other  owing  to  their  Special  Time  and  Labor  Saving  Devices. 
Variable  Friction  Feed.  Improved  Giant  Duplex  Steel  Dogs.  Combined  Ratchet  Setworks 
and  Quick  Receder.  Rolled  Steel  Track.  Self-Oiling  Bearings  throughout.  Made  in  all 
Sizes— For  all  Powers. 

You  can  make  both  with  one  of  these  mills.  The  outfit 
_  ^  soon  pays  for  itself.  If  you  have  no  timber,  your  neigh- 
borshave.  Just  haul  the  outfit  to  the  logs,  cut  them  up,  move  on  to  the  next  job. 

Write  today 
for  this  in¬ 
structive  catalogue.  _  It  illustrates,  describes  and 
prices  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

Lath  Machines  Shingle  Machines 
Wood  Saws  Wood  Splitters 

Planers  Edgers  Trimmers,  Etc. 

Write  for  book  today 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Company 

129  HOPE  ST„  HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

1682  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


Our  Mill  Bosk  Free 


•Ml » 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors’ 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  315 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-whcel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers,  corn  huskers.  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue.  £ 

27  Fargo  Street 
Batavia.Ill.U.S.A; 


Appletcn  Mfg.Co. 


A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  USINC  A  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 

One  man  can  saw  uurs 
wood  with  It  than  two 
In  any  other  way  and] 
doiteasier.  9  CORDS' 

IN  IO  HOURS.  Saws 
any  wood  on  any 
ground.  Srwh  trees 
down.  Catalog  free. 

First  order  secures  agency  _ 

'’aiding  Sawing  Mach.'  Co..  158  E.  Harrison  St..  Chicago.  111. 
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15  Gents  a  Rod  J 

For  a  22-inch  Hog  Fence;  ICe  for 
26-lneh;  l'Jcfor  31-inch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-inch;  S7c  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  37  c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalogfree.  'V  rite  for  it  today. 

KITS  EL. MAN  BROS., 

Sox  230,  MUMCIE,  IND, 

FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  A\  ire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
preventrust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  allfreight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


INDRUF.OID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating:  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 

FENCE  at  PANIC  PRICES 

We  purchased  raw  material  cheap  during  the 
panic,  you  get  the  saving.  These  low  prices 
won’t  last  long.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Department  O  ::  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factory  Price 

On  Empire 
'Big  Wire”  Fence 

Freight  prepaid  for  everybody  far 
as  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Double  the  life  of 
little  wire  fences. 
High  carbon  steel, 
heavily  galvanized.  Fence  to  turn 
anything  and  to  last,  Note  the 
crimped  tie  at  crossings.  Send  for 
sample  today  toi 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 

FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 

ITnhusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
grinding  equals  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills 

New  double  cutters,  force 
feed,  never  choke.  Use  25 
per  cent  less  power  than 
_  .  „  ,  any  others.  Six  sizes. 

Especially  adapted  tor  gasoline  engines. 

Yi'.e  Duplex  Mill  &  Mig.  Co.,  Eox  32 ,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
Iok *.  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  tbe  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

“I  have  just  read  ‘Nell  Beverly,’  and  think  it  a 
book  that  ought  to  be  read  by  every  farmer  in  the 
land.  It’s  a  book  that  ought  to  open  the  eyes 
of  many  a  man  to  the  possibilities  of  a  farm  that 
‘doesn’t  pay’  when  half  attended  to,  but  would  pay 
largely  when  properly  worked.  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  will  sympathize  with  Lucille  about  ‘al¬ 
ways  having  to  use  green  wood.’  That’s  something 
my  wife  can’t  complain  of,  I  am  happy  to  say.  Nell 
Beverly  is  a  strong  character,  a  genuine  product  of 
New  England.  This  rocky  and  difficult  soil,  the  rude 
buffetings  of  the  changeable  climate,  the  short  sea¬ 
son  making  thrift  an  absolute  necessity  (for  a  man 
must  in  six  months  make  provision  for  a  year),  com¬ 
bined  with  the  stern  religion  inherited  from  the 
puritanical  forefathers,  has  produced  characters  as 
granitic  as  the  hills  on  which  they  lived.” 

Connecticut.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

* 

The  picture  of  that  giant  corn  shown  on  page  23 
recalls  some  freak  photographs  taken  by  a  clever 
amateur  of  our  acquaintance.  In  some  he  showed 
himself  standing  with  hands  in  his  pockets  watching 
his  double  black  his  own  boots,  a  puzzle  picture  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  camera  cannot  lie,  but 
there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  possibilities  in  such 
work. 

* 

A  concern  in  California  offers  to  sell  for  one  dol¬ 
lar  “seeds  and  instructions”  for  growing  a  wonderful 
forage  plant.  It  is  said  to  produce  from  one  to  200 
tons  per  acre  each  year.  No  doubt  if  you  dicker 
with  them  they  will  throw  in  the  promise  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  factory  and  a  feed  mill  on  the  same  acre.  We 
think  this  is  the  celebrated  “spineless  cactus”  which 
we  have  already  mentioned.  \\  e  do  hope  there  are 
no  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  foolish  enough  to  try 
this  cactus  or  any  other  north  of  middle  Texas.  Take 
the  warning  now  and  let  all  such  fool  fakes  alone. 

* 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question  of  using 
“floats”  or  raw  phosphate  in  manure  or  on  the  land. 
A  number  of  farmers  write  that  they  have  certainly 
received  benefit  when  the  “floats”  were  used.  They 
give  what  they  call  evidence  to  prove  their  state¬ 
ments.  On  the  other  hand  chemists  tell  us  that  ordi¬ 
nary  soils  contain  phosphoric  acid  often  as  available 
as  the  “floats.”  As  an  absorbent  they  call  the  floats 
a  failure,  and  they  say  that  the  fermenting  process 
in  the  manure  pile  is  alkaline,  while  an  acid  is 
required  to  affect  the  floats.  It  seems  to  be  a  case 
where  you  take  your  choice  whether  to  pay  your 
money  or  not. 

* 

Farmers  have  lost  millions  of  dollars  through 
buying  humbug  fertilizers.  In  some  cases  there  was 
downright  robbery — the  actual  plant  food  falling  far 
below  the  guarantee.  In  other  cases  there  was  a 
fraud  in  the  sale  of  nitrogen.  In  most  of  tire  States 
the  analysis  of  a  fertilizer  groups  all  the  “nitrogen” 
under  one  head— all  apparently  valued  alike.  Every¬ 
one  who  has  studied  the  matter  knows  that  the  form 
of  nitrogen  known  as  “nitrates”  is  available  at  once, 
while  certain  forms  of  “organic”  nitrogen  may  not 
be  available  for  a  year  or  more.  For  example,  sup¬ 
pose  you  take  silage  and  rye  straw  to  manure  a  gar¬ 
den.  There  would  not  he  much  growth.  Suppose 
you  fed  the  straw  and  the  silage  to  a  cow  and  used 
the  liquid  manure.  There  would  be  quick  growth. 
The  silage  and  straw  contained  organic  nitrogen — 
the  liquid  contained  nitrates.  Anyone  can  see  that 
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a  pound  of  these .  nitrates  is  worth  more  than  the 
organic.  Yet  the  fertilizer  dealer  would  like  to  sell 
you  “two  per  cent  of  nitrogen”  and  have  you  pay 
the  price  of  nitrates  for  all  of  it.  This  may  give 
him  a  chance  to  work  off  dried  muck,  ground  leather 
or  coarse  tankage.  You  pay  for  it  all  unless  you 
know  what  you  are  buying.  That  is  where  loads  of 
money  have  been  lost.  You  stand  the  surest  chance 
to  lose  it  when  you  buy  a  low-grade  fertilizer — that 
is  one  containing  about  one  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  'I  he 
station  reports  show  that  practically  all  this  nitrogen 
is  “organic”  and  mostly  of  the  unavailable  kinds. 
Buy  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  hut  if  you  need 
nitrogen  get  either  the  highest  grade  fertilizer  you 
can  find,  or  the  nitrogen  alone  in  nitrate,  dried  blood 

or  similar  available  forms. 

* 

THE  SENATOR  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

It  appears  to  he  settled  that  the  powers  that  be 
have  selected  the  next  Senator  from  New  York.  The 
Legislature  is  expected  to  elect  the  present  Secretary 
of  State,  Elihu  Root.  The  R.  N.-Y.  received  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  from  its  readers.  1  he  majority 
favored  President  Roosevelt,  with  Mr.  Root  a£  second 
choice.  Some  farmers  are  frank  and  outspoken  in 
their  opposition  to  Mr.  Root.  1  heir  position  is  well 
summed  up  in  this  sentence.  “\\  e  respect  him  as  a 
man  of  great  ability — but  we  do  not  trust  him!  I  his 
lack  of  trust  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Root  is 
known  as  a  corporation  lawyer,  or  organizer  and 
defender  of  trusts  and  large  corporations.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  growing  spirit  of  the  times  that  coun¬ 
try  people  should  express  themselves  in  just  that 
way.  We  wrote  Mr.  Root  asking  him  to  tell  us  how 
he  stands  regarding  several  matters  in  which  farmers 
are  deeply  interested.  We  print  this  extract  from 
his  reply: 

I  do  not  want  to  go  Into  a  kind  cf  civil  service  exami¬ 
nation  regarding  my  fitness  for  the  Senate.  It  would 
be  hard  to  put  a  limit  on  that  sort  of  process  if  It  were 
once  begun,  and  if  carried  very  far  it  would  result  in 
what  I  think  would  he  the  wrong  way  to  select  a  Senator. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  select  a 
man  who  is  so  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  State 
that  they  can  have  confidence  in  his  good  sense  to  find 
out  what  their  interests  are  and  his  loyalty  to  promote 
them.  When  men  get  to  answering  questions  put  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  people 
shall  favor  them  for  office,  the  temptation  is  very  strong 
to  make  the  sort  of  answers  that  the  people  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  want,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  certain  that 
the  best  and  most  honest  men  would  come  out  at  tbe 
top  of  such  an  examination. 

Naturally  we  do  not  agree  with  that  proposition. 
If  a  civil  service  examination  is  a  good  thing  in 
selecting  Government  employees  why  is  not  the  prin¬ 
ciple  equally  good  in  selecting  those  who  make  our 
laws?  A  Senator  is  supposed  to  represent  the  State. 
The  people  make  the  State,  and  to  represent  them 
truly  means  to  do  their  bidding.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
in  this  very  selection  of  Mr.  Root  the  people  had 
very  little  to  do  with  it.  It  was  done  by  a  few 
“leaders”  or  politicians  and  it  cannot  by  any  means 
he  called  a  popular  selection.  The  farmer  gets  only 
35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  because  there  are 
too  many  middlemen  in  the  way.  In  like  manner 
farmers  get  mostly  crumbs  from  the  political  table 
because  there  are  too  many  politicians  in  the  way. 
These  politicians  want  to  talk  for  the  farmer  and 
act  for  him  and  express  his  opinions  for  him.  We 
want  the  farmers  to  thrust  these  politicians  to  one 
side  and  go  right  to  headquarters  and  do  their  own 
talking.  The  farmers  of  New  York  have  certain 
definite  things  in  mind  which  they  feel  would  help 
them.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Root  can¬ 
not  obtain  a  fair  expression  of  these  needs  from  the 
so-called  “leaders”  of  his  party.  We  all  know  how 
he  will  stand  on  the  tariff  and  other  old-time  ques¬ 
tions,  but  how  does  he  stand  on  the  parcels  post  and 
half  a  dozen  other  important  things  which  directly 
affect  our  business?  How  can  we  find  out  except 
through  a  kind  of  civil  service  examination?  As 
for  that  last  sentence  we  judge  that  Mr.  Root  does 
not  appreciate  the  character  of  many  of  our  New 
York  farmers.  They  are  not  so  easily  fooled  as  he 
may  think,  and  they  have  studied  into  the  questions 
which  trouble  them  deeper  than  he  realizes.  When 
a  man  runs  for  an  elective  office  he  must  go  through 
the  “examination”  and  ’before  many  years  New 
York  will  elect  Senators  by  popular  vote.  We  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  successor  to  Senator  Depew  will  be 
obliged  to  declare  himself  on  public  matters  before 
he  can  he  elected.  Mr.  Root  will  make  a  brilliant 
and  strong  Senator.  \\  e  believe  he  will  favor  a 
parcels  post,  and  that  he  will  listen  respectfully  to 
what  our  farmers  ask  for.  Let  us  not  spend  time 
in  complaining  because  some  one  else  was  not  elected, 
but  proceed  at  once  to  give  him  fair  expression  of 
what  we  want.  New  York  will  now  have  a  strong 
man  in  the  Senate.  Make  him  understand  our  cause 
and  what  farming  represents  and  see  if  he  will  not 
stand  for  it. 


You  will  see  from  the  statement  on  page  26  that 
King  Edward,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Czar  Nicholas  and 
the  President  of  France  are  each  to  have  five  boxes 
of  Oregon  apples!  The  famous  Nobel  prize  is  given 
each  year  to  the  person  who  contributes  most  to  the 
promotion  of  peace  among  the  nations.  The  man 
who  thought  out  this  apple  scheme  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  this  prize.  The  German  people  have  re¬ 
cently  shown  indignation  at  theif  sovereign.  Wait 
until  he  gets  through  one  of  those  boxes  of  apples — 
and  all  will  be  forgiven.  Let  these  four  great  rulers 
eat  their  five  baked  apples  a  day  for  two  weeks  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  secure.  The  Sultan 
of  Turkey  needs  a  box  and  a  few  more  distributed 
along  the  Danube  just  now  might  avert  war.  No 
man  feels  like  fighting  an  unjust  fight  after  a  com¬ 
fortable  meal  of  baked  apples,  hut  it  will  send  him 
forth  to  put  in  good  licks  for  his  home.  The  peace 
of  Europe  is  secure  while  those  apples  last — unless 
other  rulers  become  envious  and  want  some  of  the 
fruit. 

* 

As  we  predicted,  the  politicians  in  New  York  State 
will  oppose  a  primary  nominations  bill.  An  Albany 
despatch  to  the  New  York  Herald  states: 

William  Barnes,  Jr.,  fired  off  the  opening  gnn  to-night 
in  the  fight  which  the  Republican  State  organization,  or 
at  least  a  potent  part  of  it.  will  make  on  Governor 
Hughes’  bill  for  direct  primaries.  lie  declared  emphati¬ 
cally  that  he  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch  against  such  a 
measure,  and  he  added  that  John  Raines,  the  Senate  leader 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  organization,  as 
well  as  Speaker  Wadsworth,  will  oppose  the  Governor. 

The  kick  from  that  opening  gun  will  cause  an  ache 
in  every  bruise  which  the  politicians  carry  from 
their  last  fight  with  Gov.  Hughes.  As  for  Hon. 
John  Raines,  he  would  better  give  some  study  to  the 
election  figures  of  his  own  district  before  he  begins 
fighting.  In  his  home  county  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Raines 
received  7,599  votes,  while  Gov.  Hughes  polled  8,204 
votes.  Gov.  Hughes  stood  for  a  primary  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  on  that  issue  received  605  more  votes  than 
Mr.  Raines  in  the  latter’s  home  county!  When  Mr. 
Raines  begins  his  fight  against  the  primary  he  will 
show  that  he  is  fighting  for  himself  and  not  for  the 
people. 

* 

# 

We  have  mentioned  several  times  the  effect  of  im¬ 
ports  of  potatoes  upon  the  price  in  American  mar¬ 
kets.  The  following  letter  from  a  dealer  in  Scot¬ 
land  will  show  the  condition  on  the  other  side: 

Our  potato  crops  in  Britain  are  exceptionally  large  this 
season.  The  quality  is  good  and  prices  are  low,  and  are 
likely  to  remain  so.  There  have  been  several  shipments 
to  America,  and  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  many  more, 
for  our  supplies  are  more  than  can  ever  he  eaten  by 
home  consumption,  and  in  consequence  prices  to  farmers 
are  unprofitable. 

While  growers  on  the  other  side  hope  there  will  be 
a  great  American  demand  our  own  growers  realize 
that  these  imports  will  determine  the  wholesale 
price  in  the  Atlantic  coast  markets.  It  is  reported 
that  these  foreign  grown  potatoes  can  be  delivered 
in  New  York  duty  paid  at  one  cent  a  pound.  They 
wholesale  here  at  $1.75  to  $2  per  barrel.  They  will 
determine  the  price  except  for  guaranteed  stock  of 
extra  quality.  While  this  foreign  stock  may  not  be 
carried  over  200  miles  inland  they  will  discourage 
shipments  to  this  market,  since  the  freight  rates 
from  Great  Britain  will  often  run  less  than  from 
points  in  New  York  State!  While  these  shipments 
undoubtedly  cut  down  the  price  which  potato  grow¬ 
ers  receive,  they  do  not  greatly  benefit  consumers. 
The  retailers  make  very  little  if  any  difference  in 
price — a  barrel  at  retail  measure  bringing  $4.50  or 
more.  Thus  the  retailer  and  the  importer  seem  to 
receive  about  all  the  benefit  there  is  in  imported 
potatoes.  The  actual  amount  of  the  trade  is  less 
than  most  people  think.  In  the  10  months  of  this 
year  ending  November  1,  $272,068  worth  of  potatoes 
were  imported  against  $179,748  for  the  same  month 
last  year,  and  $501,807  two  years  ago. 


BREVITIES. 

It’s  hard  when  an  iHusion  changes  to  a  delusion. 

The  string  which  ties  a  man  -to  his  job  may  become 
the  chain  that  holds  him  to  slavery. 

People  who  halter  themselves  to  a  stern  “No”  and 
j’efuse  to  break  the  halter  generally  get  there 

That  article  by  Mr.  Moore  on  breeding  up  a  dairy 
herd  appears  to  be  the  real  experience  of  a  real  dairy¬ 
man. 

It  is  Mapes  the  mangel  man  this  week.  He  tells  how 
to  grow  the  crop  so  that  any  one  could  do  it  who  has 
the  price. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  12  shows  how  fake  photographs 
are  used  to  deceive  buyers.  You  would  think  that  ordi¬ 
nary  common  sense  would  show  a  man  that  such  things 
are  impossible,  yet  they  always  seem  to  find  buyers. 

A  German  inventor  has  devised  an  apparatus  for  tak¬ 
ing  photographs  from  a  carrier  pigeon.  A  small  auto¬ 
matic  camera  weighing  about  one-quarter  of  an  ounce, 
made  of  aluminum,  is  strapped  to  the  pigeon  and  “snaps” 
as  the  bird  flies.  It  is  to  bo  used  for  photographing 
fortifications. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Dec.  23  Samuel  Gompers.  John  Mitchell  and 
Frank  Morrison,  president,  former  vice-president  and  sec¬ 
retary  respectively  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
were  denounced  in  scathing  judicial  language  by  Daniel 
IT  E.  Wright,  the  presiding  Judge,  and  sentenced  to  jail. 
Gompers,  Mitchell  and  Morrison  were  found  guilty  of  hav¬ 
ing  disobeyed  the  injunction  of  Judge  Gould,  which  en¬ 
joined  them  from  prosecuting  a  boycott  against  the  Buck’s 
Stove  and  Range  Company  of  St.  Louis,  and  for  this  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  Gompers  was  sentenced  to  serve  one  year, 
Mitchell  nine  months  and  Morrison  six  months  in  jail, 
just  before  sentence  was  pronounced  Gompers  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  address  the  Court,  and  he  did  so  briefly,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  formed  a  curtailment  of 
free  speech  and  a  free  press  and  drawing  a  comparison 
of  individual  freedom  under  the  law  in  England  and  this 
country  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 
The  three  men  were  released  on  bail  pending  an  appeal, 
notice  of  which  was  given  by  counsel.  .  .  The  Con 

tral  Federated  Union  receiv'd  from  President  Samuel 
Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Dahor  a  letter  in 
which  he  notified  the  unions  that  on  account  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  to  the  unions  in  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Loewe 
ITat  boycotting  case  and  the  imposition-  of  a  fine  of  three 
times  the  supposed  damages  he  had  decided  to  discon¬ 
tinue,  by  advice  of  counsel,  the  “We  Don’t  Patronize”  list 
in  future  numbers  of  the  Federationist  until  an  effort 
could  be  made  to  get  Congress  to  amend  the  Sherman  law 
in  such  a  way  as  would  eliminate  the  labor  unions  from 
its  anti-trust  provision.  ...  A  fine  of  $.1,000  was 
imposed  Dec.  23  by  Judge  Chatfield  in  the  Criminal 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  New  York 
on  Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co.,  hardware  dealers,  who 
were  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  last  October  on 
the  charge  of  misrepresenting  goods  delivered  for  inter¬ 
state  shipment.  The  specific  charge  was  the  shipment  of 
piano  tuning  pins  as  “iron  screws.”  The  pins  were  des¬ 
tined  for  Chicago  and  La  Porte,  Ind..  over  rhe  lines  of 
the  Lehigh  and  the  Lake  Shore.  The  published  tariff  to 
Chicago  for  screws  is  35  cents  and  for  tuning  pins  50 
cents.  The  tariff  to  La  Porte  for  screws  is  34  cents  and 
for  the  tuning  pins  4S  cents.  The  shipments  were  made 
last  August.  The  firm  pleaded  guilty.  Four  similar 
cases  under  the  Hepburn  law  are  pending  against  other 
merchants. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.- — Thirteen  stallions  purchased  in 
Europe  a  short,  time  ago  by  the  New  Jersey  Live  Stock 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  standard  of 
sto'  k  bred  in  that  State  have  arrived  and  in  a  short  time 
will  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  breeder  who  wishes 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  foreign  strain. 

Colorado  will  put  into  effect  on  Jan.  1.  1909,  the  new 
law  to  prevent  the  spread  of  injurious  insects  and  plant 
diseases.  Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette  becomes  State  Entomologist. 
All  nurseries  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  structure 
for  fumigation  of  nursery  stock  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  ;  every  package  must  bear  a  certificate  of  fumigation  ; 
a  list  of  nurseries  whose  stock  can  be  sold  without  fur¬ 
ther  disinfection  will  he  furnished;  and  a  fine  is  fixed  for 
violation  of  the  law. 

'1’he  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Federal  authorities  will  modify  their 
quarantine  against  this  State  on  account  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  the  modification  taking  effect  Tuesday, 
December  29,  to  permit  the  interstate  shipment  of  hay, 
straw,  bides,  hoofs,  etc.  (not  cattle,  sheep,  goats  or 
swine)  from  any  part  of  New  York  State  except  the 
counties  of  Erie.  Niagara,  Orleans,  Genesee  and  Monroe. 
The  State  authorities  have  issued  a  formal  order  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  shipment  of  hay  straw,  hides,  hoofs,  etc.,  from 
the  five  counties  named.  The  Federal  quarantine,  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  hay.  straw,  hides,  hoofs,  etc.,  will  be 
changed  from  the  State  as  a  whole  to  only  those  counties 
in  which  foot  and  mouth  disease  has  been  found.  Large 
quantities  of  bay  in  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the 
State  can  now  leave  the  State,  provided  this  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  authorities  of  the  States  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  make  shipment.  The  products  which  cannot 
be  sent  out  of  the  five  counties  may  be  sold  within  that 
area,  and  this  makes  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  markets 
available  to  all  parts  of  the  live  quarantined  counties 
except  infected  districts  within  the  counties  which  are 
closely  quarantined  by  the  State  authorities.  The  Federal 
authorities  also  permit  the  shipment  of  live  stock  from 
any  point  in  the  State  outside  of  the  five  counties  named, 
to  any  other  point  in  the  State,  over  railroads  traversing 
other  States,  provided  there  is  no  unloading  outside  of  the 
State  except  in  pens  specially  designated  therefor  by  the 
National  authorities. 

THE  ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKE. — The  earthquake  which 
shocked  all  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  east¬ 
ern  half  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  Dec.  28-29  has  caused 
one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  modern  times.  It  is 
known  in  general  terms  that  out  of  a  population  of 
1.750.000  in  the  devastated  area  of  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily  at  least  200.000  perished.  The  news  that  the  city 
of  Reggio  di  Calabria  has  been  totally  engulfed  by  the 
sea  may  make  it  necessary  to  largely  increase  that  esti¬ 
mate.  The  destruction  of  property  cannot  be  so  great  as 
at  San  Francisco,  for  Messina  and  Reggio,  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  destroyed,  were  not  rich  or  magnificent  from  a 
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metropolitan  point  of  view.  As  a  great  cataclysm  of 
nature,  however,  this  disaster  is  on  a  far  vaster  scale 
than  the  California  phenomenon.  The  whole  face  of  the 
country  and  the  coast  line  have  been  altered.  Even  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  have  changed  the  positions  they  occupied 
since  the  legendary  voyage  of  Aeneas.  The  three  provinces 
where  the  greatest  damage  was  done  are  Messina  and 
Catania  in  Sicily  and  Reggio  Vli  Calabria  on  the  mainland. 
They  comprise  about  4.4(H)  square  miles.  The  earthquake 
was  of  unprecedented  violence,  not  only  throwing  down 
buildings,  but  wrenching  their  foundations  from  under 
them.  Following  the  earthquake  came  a  tidal  wave  thirty 
feet  high,  which  badly  damaged  the  shipping  in  almost  all 
the  Sicilian  ports.  The  most  disastrous  part  of  Messina's 
experience  was  caused  by  this  terrific  wave,  which,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  earthquake,  engulfed  half  of  the  city,  sweeping 
away  houses  and  scattering  ruin  and  death.  Mount  Etna 
seems  to  have  been  the  center  of  the'  disturbance,  and  the 
surrounding  portion  of  the  island  within  a  radius  of  forty 
miles  seems  lo  have  been  completely  laid  in  waste.  Con¬ 
currently  with  the  first  shock  the  sea  rose  abnormally  at 
Catania,  carrying  several  fishing  boats  and  other  small 
vessels  ashore.  Soon  afterward  it  suddenly  retreated  and 
again  as  suddenly  returned,  drowning  at  least  four  per¬ 
sons,  swamping  the  merchandise  on  the  quays,  wrecking 
many  small  vessels  and  damaging  three  steamers,  which 
narrowly  escaped  foundering.  Messina  experienced  a 
similar  disaster  in  1783.  She  had  the  same  preliminary 
warning  during  the  previous  four  or  five  years  that  she 
had  recently  in  3005  and  1907.  Both  Messina  and  Reggio 
are  on  the  seismic  boundary  or  line  of  contact  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  formations  which  separate 
Mount  Etna  and  Mount  Vesuvius.  Mount  Etna  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Catania.  Sicily,  and  is 
the  largest  active  volcano  in  Europe.  Much  larger  than 
Vesuvius,  il  rises  from  a  circular  base  about  87  miles 
around,  10.840  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  can  be  plainly  seen  from  distant  parts  of  Italy.  Its 
height  is  so  great  that  its  slopes  are  practically  divided 
into  three  distinct  climatic  zones,  the  lowest  covered  with 
cultivated  fields,  olive  groves  and  orchards,  the  middle 
zone  with  forests,  and  the  third  a  desert  region.  Covered 
with  huge  blocks  of  lava  and  scoriae  and  terminating  in 
a  snow-covered  plain.  From  this  rises  the  central  cone. 
Continually  -  sending  up  columns  of  steam  and  sulphur 
vapor,  the  volcano  every  now  and  then  starts  in  eruption, 
throwing  out  large  quantities  of  lava  either  from  its 
central  crater  or  from  some  of  the  200  smaller  cones 
occupying  portions  of  the  slopes.  One  of  Etna’s  features 
is  an  immense  chasm  rent  in  the  side  of  its  greatest  cone, 
known  as  the  Val  del  Bove.  by  which  it  is  possible  prac¬ 
tically  to  enter  almost  to  the  heart  of  the  great  volcano. 
The  Val  del  Bove  is  a  great  pit  five  miles  in  diameter, 
with  almost  vertical  walls,  some  from  3,000  to  4,000 
feet  high.  _ 

THE  FARMER’S  SIDE  OF  FARM  PRODUCE. 

I  am  a  farmer,  and  hack  of  me  is  a  long  line  of  an¬ 
cestors  who  for  more  than  a  century  have  wrestled  from 
an  unwilling  soil  a  living.  These  farmers  were  noted 
for  their  honor  and  integrity;  strict  honesty  and  the 
Golden  Rule  was  their  motto.  Did  they  and  do  their 
descendants  now  meet  with  strict  honesty  in  business 
methods?  Is  not  the  hand  of  all  buyers  against  the 
farmer?  Will  not  each  and  every  one  whose  interest 
it  is  to  procure  produce  cheaply  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  beat  down  the  farmer’s  price?  If  you  do  not 
believe  it,  go  out  in  the  highways  and  the  byways  and 
he  who  runs  may  learn.  Unfortunately  the  farmer  up 
to  date  has  been  unable  to  make  a  contract  with  the 
Creator  to  grow  bis  crops  perfectly ;  thus  the  farmer  has 
not  only  the  insects  and  poor  labor  to  contend  with,  but 
also  the  weather  conditions  over  which  he  has  seldom 
any  control.  This  is  of  no  interest  to  city  people.  The 
farmer’s  place  is  to  produce  food  perfect.  Every 
ear  of  corn  alike,  every  bean  of  the  same  length,  every 
apple  of  the  same  size,  with  its  rosy  cheek  of  the  same 
perfect  tint  ;  failure  to  do  so,  it  is  his  place  to  consign  them 
to  the  hogs  and  ship  to  our  dearly  beloved  city  cousins 
(who  are  in  many  instances  too  poor  to  pay  for  offal, 
much  less  the  choice  produce)  only  the  host.  A  farmer 
should,  when  selling  to  a  customer,  give  good  measure 
and  a  little  more :  you  know  I  am  a  good  customer. 
Now  give  me  this  apple  for  Johnny  and  that  peach  for 
baby.  Why  should  the  farmer  be  held  up  for  these  petty 
annoyances'  and  graft  on  the  part  of  the  customer?  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  every  day  in  the  year  meet  with  just 
such  experiences. 

Eggs  strictly  fresh  and  guaranteed  ;  yes.  madam,  every 
egg  is  just  as  I  say,  and  if  you  should  find  any  bad  I 
will  replace  with  good  ones  the  number.  Chickens,  why 
yes,  I  have  some  of  the  best  that  my  wife  raised,  and 
j  know  to  the  day  how  old  they  are.  Corn,  some  as 
sweet  as  grows,  and  fine  and  young,  too.  Does  our  far¬ 
mer  make  a  sale?  Well,  I  guess,  and  next  week;  oh,  my! 
Mrs.  Jones  is  the  first  on  his  route.  Say,  you  old  hecker, 
two  of  those  eggs  were  rotten  and  you’ve  got  to  give 
me  two  good  ones  or  T  will  neVer  buy  another  cent’s 
worth  from  you.  Mrs.  Brown  says,  old  man,  that  chicken 
was  as  tough  as  wang,  and  you  must  throw  off  25  cents, 
you  know  yon  guaranteed  it,  or  I  needn’t  pay  for  it. 
That  butter,  too,  you  said  was  fresh,  went  strong  before 
the  week  was  out,  and  as  for  your  corn,  it  was  miserable 
old  stuff.  How  many  farmers  have  met  with  such  experi¬ 
ences  when  guarantee  accompanied  the  sale?  If  the 
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farmer  had  honest  people  all  along  the  line  to  sell  to 
he  would  not  always  be  placed  upon  the  defensive;  but. 
as  long  as  the  conditions  are  as  at  present,  when  the 
vast  majority  of  our  honest  housewives  think  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  take  advantage  of  and  browbeat  every  farmer 
that  stops  at  their  doors,  just  so  long  will  a  certain  class 
of  farmers  try  to  even  up.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  women 
will  sink  to  any  low  petty  scheme  to  secure  a  few  cents 
off  on  a  purchase  and  then  brag  about  it  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  majority  of  city  people  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  anything  pertaining  to  the  country,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
cusable  in  thinking  that  every  ear  of  corn  should  be 
the  same;  sensible  people  know  this  is  impossible;  that 
as  the  first  ears  ripen  the  corn  is  at  its  best  and  after 
a  few  days  passes  by  that  planting  is  done.  A  corn 
grower  must  have  continual  plantings;  thus  his  corn 
might  not  be  up  to  the  average  to-day  and  to-morrow 
might  be  of  the  finest.  Should  he  throw  all  of  the  poor 
away?  Yes,  if  the  consumer  can  stand  the  bill.  Farmers 
are  not  perfect,  and  they  and  their  help  make  mistakes. 
Are  they  to  be  given  a  chance  to  rectify  them  or  not? 
City  people  as  a  rule  do  not  think  so.  The  gist  of  this 
whole  matter  of  the  farmer  selling  only  his  best  and 
perfect  stuff  comes  down  to  the  final  queslion.  will  the 
consumer  foot  the  hill?  The  consumers  may  rest  assured 
that  if  only  the  best  and  perfect  produce  is  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  that  they  will  have  to  pay  enough  for  the  best 
to  enable  the  producer  to  keep  the  poor  at  home.  This 
campaign  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  honest  goods  and  pure  foods 
•is  the  best  thing  ever  got.  up  for  the  producer;  but  one 
can  hardly  see  where  the  poor  consumer  is  coming  in. 
That,  however,  is  a  question  for  our  city  cousins  to  take 
care  of.  This  is  dedicated  with  best  wishes  to  L.  B.  S  , 
page  890,  and  hoping  that  some  day  they  may  own  t'-at 
farm.  a.  j.  HODGSKN. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

THE  EXPRESSMAN’S  SHARE. 

An  Awful  Charge. 

I  am  sending  you  under  another  cover  a  bag  I  received 
from  a  point  about  50  miles  away.  The  bag  held  cast¬ 
ings  for  me.  I  ordered  it  sent  by  express,  but  I  did  not 
think  the  cost  would  be  what  it  was.  The  gross  weight 
of  bag^and  contents  was  5 14  pounds.  You  can  see  where 
the  bag  was  tied  about  in  the  middle.  I  send  you  the 
card  I  received  as  notice  of  its  arrival  in  New  Haven, 
with  the  cost,  GO  cents,  marked  on  it.  I  am  writing  this 
to  show  how  everyone  is  being  done  by  the  express  com¬ 
panies.  But  I  deserved  all  I  got.  I  knew  better  than  to 
have  that  package  come  by  express;  it  is  not  the  first  time 
by  any  means  that  they  have  greatly  overcharged  me.  It 
is  not  the  amount  that  it  costs  me  but  the  thoughts  of 
thousands  that  they  are  overcharging  that  makes  me  so 
angry.  How  long  will  the  people  of  this  country  stand 
it?  Shall  we  never  have  a  parcels  post?  N.  J.  P. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  postage  rate  in  this  country  is  one  cent 
for  each  ounce  of  this  material.  Four  pounds  is  the  limit 
for  one  package.  By  mail  two  packages  would  have  cost 
you  84  cents.  In  England.  France  and  Germany  the  pack¬ 
age  would  have  been  carried  by  mail  for  less  than  10 
cents,  under  a  parcels  post  such  ns  we  ought  to  have  in 
this  country.  This  gives  us  a  good  chance  to  see  how  the 
express  companies  are  able  to  keep  up  their  outrageous 
prices.  They  head  off  the  attempts  at  postal  reform  and 
then  claim  they  carry  goods  cheaper  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will.  Yes,  we  shall  have  a  parcels  post  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  just  as  soon  as  we  wake  up  and  demand  it  with 
power. 


Parcels  Posts,  Help ! 

I  have  just  paid  the  expressage  on  a  package  of  books 
from  Albany.  N.  Y.,  to  this  place  (24  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia),  85  cents  for  a  little  less  than  eight  pounds,_gross 
weight.  Such  outrageous  charges  by  the  express  com¬ 
panies  are  compelling  people  to  seek  a  possible  means  of 
transportation.  That  is  a  higher  rate  per  pound  than 
would  carry  me  from  here  to  Albany  and  back  and  pay 
all  cab  and  meal  bills  besides.  a.  s.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  another  case  w.hwe  in  Europe  the 
books  would  be  carried  for  about  12  cents.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  books  are  rated  as  third  class  matter,  and  carried  at 
the  rate  of  .one  cent  for  two  ounces.  The  eight  pounds 
of  books  would  be  carried  by  Uncle  Sam  in  two  packages 
for  64  cents.  Our  friend  in  this  case  should  not  have 
patronized  the  express  company.  We  are  glad  to  make 
record  of  these  awful  charges.  Bring  the  facts  home  to 
the  people  and  they  will  act. 

AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. — The  committee  appointed 
by  President  I’oehlmann,  Messrs.  Simpson,  May  and  Pier¬ 
son,  met  in  New  York  City  December  21.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  plans  to  revise  the  exhibition  schedule ;  one  plan 
was  to  incorporate  all  the  latest  American  roses  as  spe- 
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Gel  A  NEW  HOLLAND 
Feed  Mill 

From  Your  Dealer 

On  Free 
Trial 


,Irect  To  You— At  Reduced  Price— A 

maker  City  Feed  Mill 

B  aa  wr  .  nmi_  O  a Jr J  D  a44  41«f  ci  A/non  tlion 


The  price  is  low 
but  the  mill  Is  the 
best  oue  made.  To 
prove  that,  we  ar-“ 
range  with  good 
dealers  to  sell  it  on 
trial.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  does 
not  keep  It,  write 
us.  Wo  will  give 

you  the  name  of - 

another  nearby  dealer  to  see,  or  ship  you  th_  mill 
you  want  from  our  factory  or  Western  branch  to 
save  time  and  freight. 

One  of  them  will  just  fit  your  ease.  Wo  want  to 
prove  to  you  that  the  Kew  Holland  grinds  faster, 
runs  easier  and  does  better  work  than  any  other 
mill,  regardless  of  price. 

Adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  power.  Furnished  with 
or  without  elevator  and  bagger.  Grinds  all  grains 
fine  or  coarse,  makes  best  corn  or  cob  meal  or  line 
table  meal. 

FIVE  STYLES,  SIZES  AND 
PRICES 

Our  hard,  sha  rp,  non-clogging  grinding  plates  are 
a  special  feature. 

CDCC  Trt  vnil.  Valuable  book  “The  Right 
rntt  t  U  lUu!  Way  To  Feed  Grain”  — 
Send  us  your  name  and  address  today  bo  we  can 
mall  you  a  copy.  It  gives  the  tests  and  experience 
of  experts  boiled  down.  We  will  send  you  our  com¬ 
plete  catalogue,  our  prices  and  trial  offer,  too. 
Write  us  NOW. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  13  New  Holland,  Pa.j 
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On  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Money  Down 

40  Years  The  StandardTand  Better  this  Year  than  Ever  Before 

Write  for  the  book  now  and  pick  out  the  one  you  want 
to  try.  Convince  yourself  that  it  grinds  faster,  does  better 
work,  needs  less  power,  less  attention,  and'  meets  a 
greater  range  of  requirements  than  any  other  grinder  at 
any  price.  From  grinding  ear  corn  to  making  Graham  flour 
— grinds  soft  and  wet  as  well  as  dry  corn — you’ll  find  a  Quaker 
City  superior.  If  not,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  I’ry  all 
mills,  if  you  like,  and  keep  the  best.  That’s  all  we  ask. 


We  Pay  Freight 

You  will  agree  that  this  is  the  most 
liberal  o-'er  ever  made — 


But  what  we  want  you  to  note  particularly 
is  that  this  offer  is  on  Quaker  City  Mills — the 
grinders  that  have  been  the  standard  of  quality 

more  S-  QUAKER! 31™}!}$  01 ’  GR,^ TLS 

SEES ^°e”uth“ 


See  Our  Improvements 

Although  Quaker  City  Mills 
have  been  given  added 


together — the  mills 
that  have  never 
been  sold  before  at 
the  close  manufac¬ 
turer’s  price. 

We  have  cut  out 
the  Jobbers,  Deal¬ 
ers,  all  M  iddlemen, 
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C8  4  H  12 

11  Sizes— 22  Styles 
From  Hand  to  20-Horse  Power 
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and  give  you  the  benefit  of  saving  their  profits. 

You  can  prove,  too,  at  our  risk,  that  the  Quaker  City 
is  all  we  claim,  that  it  is  the  mill  you  want,  before  you 
pay  us  a  penny 


improvements  re- 
cently,  which  put 
them  still  farther 
ahead  of  any  other 
mill  —  although  the 
price  would  have  to 
be  higher  than  be¬ 
fore  if  sold  through 
■  dealers — yet  you  can 

get  one  now  for  less, 

much  less,  than  ever.  And  we  pay  the  freight,  remember. 

Write  today  for  Free  Book,  and  get  our  Trial  Offer,  guaranty 
and  factory  prices.  Specify  Feed  Mill  Catalogue.  One  of  the 
Quaker  City  Family  will  just  meet  youF  needs  and  fit  your 
pocketbook.  Write  today — now. 


THE  A.  G,  STRAUB  COMPANY  3737  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


Made  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

TVTTTVnT  .TITO  \A7  3XT,  CONN . 

FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 
SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


SEND 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

WOULDN’T  IT. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  nice? 

If  children  over  all  the  land 
Were  quite  submissive  to  command. 

If  little  boys  would  never  shout, 

And  liltle  girls  would  never  pout. 

If  pas  and  mas  could  always  say, 
“How  very  quiet  ’tis  to-day.” 

If  children  in  condition  prime 
Were  always  as  at  Christmas  time, 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice? 

Wouldn't  it  be  grand  ? 

If  young  to  old  respectful  were. 

If  age  were  held  as  something  dear, 

If  parents  and  authority 
Would  in  high  estimation  be, 

Tf  youngsters  did  not  selves  assert 
In  action  plain,  in  language  curt, 

But  were  as  mild  in  act  and  say, 

As  they  are  this  year’s  holiday, 
Wouldn’t  it  be  grand? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  great? 

If  angry  tempers  in  control 

Were  held  by  might  of  mind  and  soul, 

If  on  each  life  by  passion  swept, 

A  rigid  watch  of  will  was  kept, 

If  every  little  sister — brother — 

Ne’er  quarrelled,  but  dearly  loved  each 
other, 

If  all  was  life  and  love  and  cheer, 

As  when  Christmas  time  was  near, 
Wouldn’t  it  be  great ! 

— Baltimore  American. 

* 

A  Connecticut  correspondent  asks  for 
a  recipe  for  cream  pie  made  from  sweet 
cream  and  scalded  milk.  She  tried  it 
once,  and  found  it  most  delicious,  but 
lias  lost  the  recipe-  Can  any  of  our 
readers  supply  this  want? 

* 

A  friend  asks  for  a  recipe  for  coffee 
cake  like  that  made  by  bakers,  with 
the  same  sort  of  covering  on  top.  Some 
bakers’  coffee  cake  has  a  coat  of  brown 
crumb  on  top,  made  by  rubbing  to¬ 
gether  flour,  sugar  and  butter,  while 
others  have  an  icing  of  sugar  and 
water,  poured  over  chopped  nuts.  We 
should  like  tested  recipe  for  either  of 


work,  often 
among  these 


these  coffee  cakes. 

* 

We  referred  some  time  ago  to  the 
real  value  of  talking  machines  of  the 
modern  type  in  an  isolated  home.  A 
recent  appeal  to  the  charitable  on  be¬ 
half  of  Rosary  Hill  Home,  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  care  of  destitute  cancer  pa¬ 
tients,  states  that  two  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  given  to  the  home,  and 
that  they  have  a  most  favorable  effect  in 
breaking  up  the  patients’  reflections 
upon  their  hopeless  physical  condition. 
These  poor  creatures,  worse  off  some¬ 
times,  we  believe,  than  the  lepers  of 
Molokai,  are  under  the  charge  of  Mother 
M.  Alphonsa  of  the  Order  of  Servants 
of  Relief,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  “The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables” 
to  Rosary  Hill,  but  the  greatest  of  lit¬ 
erary  achievements  must  seem  trivial 
compared  with  unselfish 
toilsome  and  repugnant, 
deeply  afflicted  sufferers. 

* 

Donald  Grant  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel), 
died  at  “Edgewood,”  his  home  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  December  15,  aged  S6. 
Two  slender  volumes,  “Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor,”  and  “Dream  Life,”  caused 
him  to  be  recognized  50  years  ago  as  a 
master  of  literary  style,  and  they  are 
still  among  regular  sellers,  especially  as 
presentation  books.  It  is  very  likely 
that  many  who  possess  these  books  are 
hardly  aware  that  the  author  so  long 
survived  many  noted  contemporaries. 
Since  1855  his  writings  had  been  largely 
of  rural  life,  containing  much  practical 
information  in  a  setting  of  literary  re¬ 
finement  and  sentiment.  Some  of  these 
works  are  “My  FaTm  of  Edgewood,” 
“Wet  Days  at  Edgewood”  and  “Rural 
Studies,  With  Hints  for  Country 
Places.”  He  contributed  occasional 
sketches  to  the  magazines,  edited  the 
Atlantic  Almanac  and  for  a  time  was 
editor  of  “Hearth  and  Home.”  He 
delivered  many  lectures  on  art,  litera¬ 
ture  and  agriculture.  He  was  one  of 


the  judges  of  industrial  art  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  of  1S76  and  United 
States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position  of  1878.  Yale  conferred  upon 
him  in  that  year  the  degree  of  LL.  D/ 
Of  course  ‘Ik  Marvel’  possessed 
means  sufficient  to  provide  a  life  of 
comfort  and  refinement,  but  the  fact 
that  he  chose  the  simplicity  of  rural 
living  as  his  truest  source  of  inspira- 


6171  Boy’s  Blouse,  4  to  12  years. 

tion  means  much.  In  the  midst  of  our 
constant  rush  and  hurry  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  his  serene  and  hopeful  life* 
which  was  ever  ready  to  give  of  its  in¬ 
spiration  to  others. 

* 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sh.  ldon,  wife  of 
Governor  Sheldon  of  Nebraska,  made 
an  impromptu  address  to  the  National 
Corn  Association  at  the  Omaha  Corn 
Exposition  December  12.  Gov.  Shel¬ 
don  was  to  have  delivered  the  address 
but  being  unavoidably  delayed  Mrs. 
Sheldon  consented  to  take  his  place. 
She  is  a  farmer’s  daughter,  and  was 
entirely  at  home  in  speaking  on  the 
problems  of  farm  life.  Among  other 
things  Mrs.  Sheldon  said:  “That  Coun¬ 
try  Life  Commission  is  working  in  the 
wrong  direction.  It  is  not  social  life  a 
farmer’s  wife  needs;  it’s  help.  Labor 
is  so  scarce  on  a  farm  that  a  woman 
servant  cannot  be  secured  for  love  or 
money.  If  anyone  wants  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  farmer  women,  let  him 
start  some  institution  that  will  do 
washing  in  the  country.”  The  last  sen¬ 
tence  recalls  a  subject  often  touched 
upon  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  there  any 


farm  community  now  operating  a  co¬ 
operative  laundry  on  the  same  principle 
as  a  cooperative  creamerv  or  cheese 
factory? 

* 

Among  new  sofa  pillows  are  many 
very  attractive  ones  made  of  crash  in 
various  colors.  Some  are  very  simple 
to  make,  while  extremely  effective.  For 
one  pretty  style,  draw  a  number  of 
circles  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar 
over  half  of  the  pillow,  divided  diag¬ 


onally.  Fill  these  with  heavy  wool  floss 
in  long  loose  stitches,  using  a  color 
that  will  contrast  with  the  crash ;  then 
outline  the  circles  with  another  color. 
A  good  example  was  gray  crash,  the 
disks  filled  with  red  and  then  outlined 
with  dull  green,  the  pillow  being  fin¬ 
ished  with  red  and  green  cord.  An¬ 
other  style  is  a  pillow  of  crash  or 
craftsman’s  cloth  decorated  with  irreg¬ 
ularly  shaped  appliques  of  broadcloth 
in  a  contrasting  color,  caught  down 
with  fancy  stitching.  Sometimes  the 
applique  is  in  each  corner,  and  some¬ 
times  three  smaller  appliques  extend 
diagonally  across  the  lower  half  of  the 
pillow.  Sometimes  the  applique  takes 
the  form  of  circles  or  disks.  There 
are  also  some  pillows  of  fine  denim 
decorated  with  applique  of  French  cre¬ 
tonne,  which  are  very  effective  and 
quite  inexpensive. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  well-shaped  blouse  is  shown  in  No. 
6171.  The  blouse  is  made  with  fronts 
and  back,  drawn  up  by  means  of  elas¬ 
tic  or  tapes  at  the  lower  edge,  and 
with  the  box  plait  at  the  center  front. 
The  sleeves  are  finished  with  straight 
cuffs  and  the  collar  is  in  turned-over 
style.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (8  years]  is  2% 
yards  24,  2*24  yards  27  or  V/%  yards 
36  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6171  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  4,  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

No.  6175  shows  a  pretty  model  for  a 
misses’  skirt.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven 
gores  and  the  panel  is  joined  beneath 
the  edges  of  the  front  and  left  side 
gores.  The  trimming  of  buttons  and 
simulated  buttonholes  is  both  fashion¬ 
able  and  handsome  but  the  buttons 
without  the  buttonholes  can  be  used  if 
liked  or  they  can  be  omitted  altogether. 
The  fullness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  in¬ 
verted  plaits.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  16-year  size  is 
5^2  yards  24  or  27,  3)4  yards  44  or  52 
inches  wide  with  one  yard  of  satin  20 
inches  wide  or  5  yards  or  braid  for  the 
trimming.  The  pattern  6175  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 

Cinnamon  Buns. 

As  my  receipe  for  cinnamon  buns  is 
simpler  to  make  than  the  one  given  by 
Linda  Hull  Larned  I  send  it.  It  is  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  Philadelphia 
variety  called  for.  I  think  I  will  call  it 
the  “Farmer’s  Favorite.”  If  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton  could  set  his  teeth  into  a  good  fat 
one  I  am  sure  he  would  get  (what  we 
didn’t  of  him)  a  pleasant  impression. 
My  men  folks  like  them  better  than 
fried  cakes,  and  who  ever  heard  of  a 
man  who  didn’t  like  them?  The  school 
ma’am  thought  herself  in  luck  when  she 
got  one  in  her  lunch  basket.  One  cup 
bread  dough,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  sweet  milk,  one  egg,  butter 
size  of  an  English  walnut.  Heat  milk, 
sugar  and  butter;  after  it  has  cooled 
add  egg,  and  enough  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  dough.  Let  rise.  When  light  roll 
thin,  one-fourth  inch,  spread  with  butter, 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  as 
many  currants  as  your  conscience  will 
allow.  Roll ;  I  make  the  roll  the  longest 
way  of  the  molding  board ;  cut  into 
pieces  an  inch  long,  stand  on  end  in 
granite  pie  pan.  The  recipe  should  fill 
two  pans.  Let  rise  and  bake  20  minutes 
in  oven  not  too  hot.  When  baked  some 
pour  syrup  over  them,  but  I  prefer  them 
without  JESSIE  F.  CLOSE. 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

does  all  it  does  by  virtue 
of  one  thing — Power — its 
power  to  create  power. 

As  fire  turns  water  to 
steam  so  Scott’s  Emulsion 

transforms  thin,  impure 
blood  into  pure,  rich  blood, 
giving  nourishment  and 
vital  energy  to  every 
organ,  every  tissue  and 
every  muscle. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World.”  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York 
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For  52  years Wurlitzer  Musical  Instruments 
have  been  the  world’s  standard.  We  supply  the 
United  States  Government. 

Hundreds  of  prices  cut  in  half 
this  year  :  $100  cornets,  only  $50; 

$20  cornets,  only  $10;  $100  violin 
outfits,  only  $50 ;  $20  violin  outfits, 
only  $10;  $25  guitar  and  mandolin 
outfits,  only  $12.50.  Freecourseof 
music  lessons  with  each  instrument. 

Many  other  rare  opportunities  in  Band  Instruments. 

1  alking  Machines,  Old  Violins,  and  everything  musical. 
Easy  monthly  payments.  Sheet  music  and  instruction 
books  at  half. 

CD  IT  C  Big  new  catalog  of  Musical  Instruments 
r  F»  L_  C,  and  supplies,  profusely  illustrated.  Also 
a  50c  piece  of  new  music  FREE  if  you  mention  this  maga¬ 
zine  and  instrument  you  are  interested  ill.  Write  today. 
It® 'Two  big  Distributing  centres;  address  the  nearer. 


178  E.itb  St.  THE 

Cincinnati.  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER 

CO. 
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'Increase  your  earning  power 

Because  the  sewed  Rock  Oak  sole  keeps  your 
feet  in  perfect  condition  —  no  sweating  —  warm 
and  dry  all  the  time.  That  means  better  health. 

The  Reck  Oak  sole  does  not  cut  or  snag  when 
you  step  on  a  nail  or  sharp  edge.  They  save  your 
feet.  That’s  protection.  Comfortable  as  your  reg¬ 
ular  boots  —  absolutely  watertight  —  the  best 
for  ditching,  spading  or  any  kind  of  wet  work. 
Note  how  they 
are  made. 


w  Next  to  the  foot  is 
,  a  smooth  leather  insole,  then  a 
rubber  insole,  then  a  filling  sole  or 
rubber,  then  a  heavy  reinforced  rub¬ 
ber  welt  Bole  vulcanized  to  the  upper. 
And  a  sewed  Hock  Oak  Leather  out- 
sole  to  take  the  hard  wear. 


R  U  B  B  E  R;WELT-  5P  LE 


mm 


[NO  OTHER  SOLE  LIKE  THIS, 

When  the  Rock  Oak  sole  finally  wears 
through,  simply  have  your  cobbler  tap  or  resole 
,  them,  and  they  are  good  as  new.  And  note 
this :  If,  with  ordinary  care,  they  do  not  out¬ 
wear  two  pairs  of  regular  rubber  boots,  we 
will  make  good  any  difference  in  wear  in 
money.  Isn’t  that  fair  ? 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply 

87#/  you,  send  to  us  direct,  giving  his  name. 

IwL  Write  to-day  for  booklet. 

RUBBERHIDE  CO. 

456  Essex  Bldg., 

Boston,  Mass. 

CM  BE  EASHY  WPM 

DROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

“Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  “  l.ittle  Brothers  I, Much  Biscuit,’ 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  us 


Prairie  Dogs, 

™  “  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  hut  you  can  stop  their 

gwith  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  11.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
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Intense  Fadeless  Black 

You  are  always  sure  of  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  color  in  Simpson  - 
Eddystone  Solid  Black  cotton 
dress-goods — sure  of  high  qual- 
1  ity  too.  This  combination  has 
made  and  kept  them  the  stand¬ 
ard  calicoes  for  over  65  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn't  them  write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don't  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  o( 
Simpsons  have  made 


Founded  1842 


1909. 
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Winter  Preserves. 

Apple  Ginger. — If  the  apples  are  not 
keeping  well,  it  will  be  an  economy  to 
make  some  into  jelly  or  preserves.  The 
following  is  very  nice.  Two  pounds 
each  of  chopped  apples  and  sugar,  one 
pint  water,  one-half  ounce  green  gin¬ 
ger,  or  white  ginger  root,  grated  rind 
of  two  lemons.  Cook  slowly  for  three 
or  four  hours,  or  until  clear  like  jelly. 

Mince  Marmalade— Mix  together  10 
apples,  pared  and  sliced,  one-half 
pound  of  evaporated  apricots  which 
have  stood  in  hot  water  an  hour,  one 
quart  of  cranberries,  and  one  package 
of  seeded  raisins.  Put  through  the 
food  chopper.  Add  four  and  one-half 
cups  of  water  and  six  cups  of  sugar. 
This  may  be  cooked  quite  easily  by  di¬ 
viding  into  two  granite  basins,  placing 
them  on  asbestos  mats  in  a  slow  oven 
for  several  hours,  occasionally  stirring 
the  top  of  the  fruit  under. 

Cranberry  Preserves. — Dissolve  three- 
fourths  pounds  sugar  in  one-half  pint 
water.  When  it  boils  add  one  quart 
cranberries  and  cook  until  the  skins 
begin  to  break.  Remove  with  a  skim¬ 
mer  to  a  deep  jar.  Boil  the  syrup 
three  or  four  minutes  longer.  Pour 
over  the  berries  and  seal  closely. 

Cranberry  Conserve. — This  is  very 
good.  Take  five  pounds  of  cranberries, 
washed  and  cut  in  halves;  five  pounds 
of  sugar,  five  oranges  seeded  and  cut 
into  small  bits,  and  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  seeded  raisins.  Mix  well  to¬ 
gether  and  cook  till  as  thick  as  jam. 
Put  into  jelly  glasses  and  seal  while 
hot. 

Apple  Conserve. — Eight  pounds  of 
apples,  pared  and  sliced  very  thin,  eight 
pounds  of  sugar  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  imported  preserved  ginger, 
chopped,  with  four  lemons  peeled  care¬ 
fully,  the  white  rejected  and  the  pulp 
and  yellow  peel  cut  up  into  very  small 
hits.  Cook  all  togther  until  it  is 
thick;  it  may  take  two  hours  or  longer, 
as  it  depends  on  the  juiciness  of  the 
apples. 

Sunny  South  Lemon  Jelly. — This  is 
an  unusual  recipe  from  a  southern 
reader  who  says  it  is  delicious.  Put 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  fresh,  clean 
stew  pan,  add  to  it  a  pint  of  tepid 
water,  set  on  the  stove  and  stir  until 
the  isinglass  is  dissolved.  Let  it  boil 
five  minutes,  then  add  a  pint  of  lemon 
juice  in  which  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
lump  sugar  has  been  dissolved.  The 
pulp  should  be  left  in,  but  the  seeds 
removed.  The  lemon  juice  should 
stand  with  the  sugar  for  two  hours. 
Stir  the  sugared  juice  with  an  enameled 
spoon  or  a  silver  one,  crushing  all  bits 
of  sugar  that  remain  in  shape.  Have 
ready  torn  in  several  pieces  the  rinds 
of  six  of  the  lemons,  from  which  the 
skin  cells  have  been  removed.  Do  not 
use  a  steel  knife  except  to  cut  the 

lemons  in  half.  Add  the  lemon  rinds 
with  the  sugared  juice,  stir  to  mix  all, 
then  let  boil  for  four  minutes.  Add  a 
teaspoonful  of  saffron,  which  you  can 

get  at  any  good  drug  store,  boil  one 

minute,  lift  out  the  rinds,  squeeze  in 
bag  over  the  kettle,  then  turn  all  the 
liquid  through  a  flannel  bag  previously 
dipped  in  boiling  water.  Roll  the 

tumblers  in  boiling  water,  drain  each  a 
moment  before  filling  with  the  jelly. 
Place  the  glasses  on  a  cloth  laid  in  an 
inch  of  boiling  water  in  a  shallow  pan 
to  keep  them  from  cracking  when  the 
boiling  jelly  is  poured  in.  It  should  be 
as  clear  as  crystal. 

More  New  from  Old. 

A  new  suit  was  out  of  the  question ; 
that  was  settled.  The  middlemen  had 
absorbed  too  big  a  share  of  the  profits 
from  our  apples  and  potatoes  this  Fall 
to  permit  it.  My  old  fur  coat  I  could 
make  do  another  season,  but  a  warm 
gown  I  must  have  up  here  in  the  cold 
“north  country.”  So  I  took  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  stock  on  hand.  First,  there 
was  my  suit  of  two  years  ago,  of  heavy 


blue  novelty  material,  but  from  which,  | 
alas !  the  “novelty”  was  quite  worn  off 
on  front  gore,  hips  and  under  parts  of 
sleeves,  rendering  it  unfit  for  dressy 
wear  of  any  kind.  This  I  decided 
would  remake  into  one  of  the  new 
plain  skirts  and  jumpers,  without  using 
any  of  the  worn  portions,  as  the  skirt 
was  a  deeply  kilted  one,  and  the  uppers 
of  full  sleeves  would  form  the  plain 
fronts  of  the  jumper.  So  I  purchased 
a  pattern,  consisting  of  a  four-piece 
skirt,  and  perfectly  plain  jumper  waist, 
the  trimming  of  the  former  being  only 
a  row  of  large  buttons  sewed  on  to  a 
narrow  fold  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  skirt;  the  opening  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  under  these,  either  down  the 
front  or  back,  as  one  chose.  -  The 
jumper  called  for  a  similar  closing  with 
the  big  buttons  and  also  trimming  bands 
of  some  sort  around  the  V-shaped  neck 
and  the  arm  openings. 

I  pressed  and  sponged  my  goods  care¬ 
fully  and  found  I  had  ample  material 
by  piecing  together  the  best  parts  of 
the  seven  large  gores  of  the  original 
pattern  to  make  the  four  new  ones, 
which  the  rough  character  of  the  goods 
enabled  me  to  do  perfectly.  The  sleeves 
also  did  their  duty  by  piecing  out  under 
the  arms  a  little.  For  trimming  bands 
I  resurrected  the  full  fronts  of  a  dark 
blue  taffeta  blouse,  otherwise  too 
cracked  to  be  of  any  use.  These  two 
materials  harmonized  nicely  in  color, 
and  I  got  out  enough  from  the  sleeve 
uppers  to  make  a  stitched  strap  belt 
which  was  called  for  by  the  pattern. 
About  the  buttons  I  debated  some  time. 
Of  course  just  now  the  cloth  covered 
molds  are  very  much  in  evidence,  but 
my  material  was  too  heavy  and  the  silk 
too  worn  to  be  at  all  lasting.  So  1 
finally  decided  upon  a  dozen  lovely  gun- 
metal  buttons  1  had  been  saving  sev¬ 
eral  years  for  some  use  to  “turn  up,” 
and  they  were  very  pretty  indeed  on 
the  dark  blue.  I  used  four  on  the 
jumper  and  eight  on  the  skirt,  closing 
both  down  the  back. 

So  now  I  had  a  gown,  but  no  blouse, 
save  thin  Summer  pnes,  to  wear  with 
it,  not  always  permissible  up  here  in 
northern  New  York,  so  again  I  rum¬ 
maged.  This  time  I  found  a  soiled 
white  silk  blouse  made  up  five  years  j 
ago  and  laid  away  two  years  as  being  ! 
too  soiled  and  old-fashioned  to  be  worn  ; 
as  it  was,  but  I  found  it  would  reverse 
beautifully.  So  I  remade  it  over  the 
original  fitted  and  boned  lining,  and  re¬ 
modeled  the  full-puffed  sleeves  into  the 
new  leg-o’ -mutton  ones,  finishing  the 
bottoms  in  simple  points,  front  and 
back,  relieving  the  severity  of  outline  by 
soft  ruching.  The  lace  yoke  I  also 
turned,  making  the  stock  higher  by  a 
little  stretching,  boning  and  ruching. 
Completed,  I  have  what  seems  to  others 
and  myself  like  a  new  gown  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cost:  Pattern,  15  cents;  bon¬ 
ing,  five  cents ;  silk,  five  cents ;  and 
ruching,  25  cents,  a  total  of  50  cents. 

Now,  some  one  will  probably  say, “Oh, 
yes!  She  could  do  it  because  she  is  a 
dressmaker!”  Well,  I  am  not,  nor  even 
a  “natural-born”  sewer,  as  we  say  up 
here,  but  I  chose  the  simplest  pattern  I 
could  find  and  had  a  kind  neighbor  fit 
my  jumper  the  little  bit  needed  and 
hang  my  skirt,  in  return  for  which  I 
shall  help  her  with  some  plain  sewing 
for  her  children,  which  is  much  more 
in  my  line !  a  country  woman. 


PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


Used  by  Three  Generations 
For  Sale  by  All  Hardware  Dealers 
R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


A 
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There  is  a  Vidor 
for  every  purse — 
from  $10  up. 


Use  the 
coupon 

Cut  it  off  right  now  while  you  are 
reading  this.  Then  fill  it  out  and 
mail  it  to  us  to-day. 

What  the  Editor  says  : 

Every  one  of  our  readers  should  send  for 
the  Victor  catalogues.  It  doesn’t  place 
you  under  any  obligations,  and  it  is  worth 
your  while  to  find  out  about  this  wonderful 
musical  instrument  and  the  very  easy  terms 
on  which  it  can  be  bought. 


Your  local  dealer  will  gladly 
play  this  Victor  for  you 

It  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  hear  the  Victor.  It  doesn’t  place  you  under  any  obligations.  You  don’t  need  to  buy  a 
Victor  unless  you  want  to.  Ar.d  if  you  do  want  a  Victor .  it’s  to  your  advantage  to  buy  from  your  local  dealer. 

There’s  no  sending  your  money  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  some  concern  you  know  nothing  about;  no  necessity  of 
taking  any  talking-machine  it  feels  like  sending  you. 

At  your  local  dealer's,  you  can  pick  out  the  style  you  like  best.  You  can  hear  the  different  records  hefore  you  buy 
them.  You  know  just  what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are  getting;  and  you  can  be  sure  the  price  is  right,  for  Victor 
prices  are  the  same  all  over  America. 

Buy  from  your  local  dealer.  Then  you  get  a  square  deal,  and  you  give  your  town  a  square  deal  too — you  encourage 
and  support  home  enterprise. 


You  can  buy  on  the 
easiest  kind  of  terms 

41  Easy  payments”  are  the  modern  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Many  people  amply  able  to  pay  cash,  prefer  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  casy-payment  plan. 

You  can  get  a  Victor  right  now  and  enjoy  it  while  you 
are  paying  for  it.  You'll  never  miss  the  money  anil  in  a 
little  while  the  entire  amount  is  paid.  The  payments  stop, 
but  the  pleasure  keeps  right  on. 

So  don’t  put  off  getting  a  Victor.  There's  no  excuse  for 
waiting;  no  reason  for  saying  that  you  can’t  afford  it  just 
now. 

Sooner  or  later  the  V ictor  will  get  into  every  home.  You 
mig’it  a  ‘  well  get  yours  now,  and  get  it  on  the  easiest  kind, 
of  terms. 


FREE 


Write  to-day 
for  catalogues 


Use  the  coupon  in  the  upper  comer  of  this  advertisement 
and  send  for  the  V ictor  catalogues  to-day. 

They  show  and  tell  about  the  different  styles  of  the  T ictor , 
and  give  you  a  complete  descriptive  list  of  the  thousands 
of  Victor  Records  from  which  you  have  to  select. 

Send  to-day.  Don’t  put  it  off. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

20th  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal, 

Canadian  Distributors. 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor 
Records. 


Fun  and  entertainment 
for  the  whole  family 

From  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  all  can  enjoy  the  Victor. 
There  is  every  kind  of  music  and  fun  and  entertainment. 

You  can  have  a  complete  minstrel  show.  You  can  enjoy 
the  dear  old  songs  of  heart  and  home  as  well  as  the  latest 
popular  songs.  You  can  hear  the  stirring  strains  of  cele¬ 
brated  bands  and  orchestras;  the  funniest  comic  selections, 
dialogues  and  recitations ;  the  magnificent  voices  of  the 
greatest  opera  singers.  You  can  hear  everything  that  is 
best  in  the  world  of  music. 

And  it  is  all  played  as  loud  and  clear  and  true  to  life  as 
the  Victor  only  can  play  it. 

There  is  no  other  instrument  like  the  Victor — it  is  the 
only  perfect  talking-machine.  It  is  besides  the  greatest 
musical  instrument  in  the  world. 


Lock 


for  the 


Dog 


on  every 

Victor 

and 

Victor 
R  ec  or 


A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  January  will  be  found  in  the  January  number  of  Munsey’ 
Scribner’s,  McClure’s,  Century,  Everybody’s,  Current  Literature  and  February  Cosmopolitan. 


Nothing  gives  such  quick  and  permanent  relief  as 


Sloan’s  Liniment1! 


It  quickens  the  circulation,  relieves  congestion  and  in¬ 
flammation,  and  giveselasticitytolhemusclesand  joints. 
Use  it  for  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Pleurisy  and 
any  Stiffness.  jprzCe,  25c.,  50c.,  and  $1.00. 

Send  /or  free  book  on  care  of  Horses ,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Poultry • 


proiiiiiff 

The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  awaits 
the  home-seeker  in  the  “Land  of  the  Man¬ 
atee,”  where  the  climate  is  delightful, 
where  there  are  no  droughts,  where  the 
finest  fruits  and  vegetables  grow,  matur¬ 
ing  months  earlier  than  other  sections, 
and  hence  bringing  the  highest  prices. 

Youcouldsoon  become  independentin 
this  land  of  plenty.  One  grove  of  Grape¬ 
fruit  netted  $2,500  an  acre  this  year. 
Vegetable  cropsoften  net$l,000an  acre. 
This  book  tells  of  splendid  lands  in  this 
section  that  can  be  procured  very  reason¬ 
ably.  Sent  FREE  while  edition  lasts. 

Address  J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Industrial  Aa’t, 
Dept  18,  Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


0OUBLE 


SASH  **S£ 


FOR  ' 
HOTBEDS 
AND  COLD  FRAMES 


ADDKL55 


Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company 
*29  £.»t  B«»<rw.y  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
l  — does  it 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

Glass  slips  in ;  no  putty ;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  ‘catalog  O  ■  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material. 

i—  . . . . iiiniiiwuTuinwiii.y'i 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

ARE  DAIRY  COWS  SOIL  ROBBERS? 

Until  recently  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  head  an  article  as  above,  for  I 
should  expect  that  a  delegation  of  dairy¬ 
men  would  have  me  promptly  commit¬ 
ted  to  an  insane  asylum.  But  after  hav¬ 
ing  heard  the  dean  of  an  agricultural 
school  argue  that  cows  are  soil  robbers 
I  shall  make  bold  to  argue  that  they  are 
not.  Mr.  Cook  went  at  it  in  this  way: 
He  claimed  that  the  farmers  had  gone 
cow  crazy.  They  were  keeping  too 
many  cows,  and  said  cows  were  crop¬ 
ping  the  pastures  so  closely  that  the 
grass  was  destroyed  and  the  weeds  took 
possession  of  the  soil.  I  will  say,  with 
all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Cook,  that  I  do 
not  believe  this.  No  one  expects  to 
kill  out  a  newly-seeded  lawn  by  con¬ 
tinuous  clipping  with  the  lawn  mower, 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  expects  that 
the  grass  will  keep  getting  thicker  as  a 
result  of  the  clipping.  Of  course  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  fertilize  the  lawn  at  intervals, 
and  also  the  cow  fertilizes  the  pasture, 
and  in  excess  of  what  she  removes  in 
most  cases ;  I  refer  to  the  practice  of 
feeding  a  little  br  n  or  silage  at  milking 
time,  “just  to  make  the  cows  come 
home.” 

That  close  cropping  alone  will  not  run 


little,  and  manured  this  little  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  what  they  should.  That  is  an 
excess  of  nitrogen.  The  oats  grew  up 
rank  and  then  fell  down  and  smothered 
the  clover,  and  by  the  time  the  dairy¬ 
man  got  over  his  farm  in  this  way  the 
general  condition  of  the  farm  was  worse 
than  when  he  began.  Unfortunately  a 
good  deal  of  what  Mr.  Cook  said  about 
this  was  true,  but  I  do  claim  he  made  a 
mistake  when  he  laid  the  blame  on  the 
cow.  Bossy  produced  the  fertilizer.  If 
man  wasted  it  or  misapplied  it,  bossy 
should  not  be  blamed.  I  have  yet  to  see 
a  dairy  farm  that  was  over-supplied  with 
cow  manure.  Instead  of  putting  25 
loads  on  an  acre,  put  on  eight  or  10. 
Instead  of  getting  the  hired  man  to  see 
how  many  loads  he  can  haul  in  a  day, 
get  him  to  see  how  evenly  he  can  spread 
it,  and  how  many  acres  he  can  cover. 
Put  the  fine  manure  on  the  new  seeding. 
It  will  not  make  the  oats  lodge  after 
they  are  in  the  barn,  and  it  will  make 
the  young  clover  hustle  next  Spring. 
Plow  one-fourth  of  your  meadow  land 
each  year  and  seed  it  the  next.  That 
will  give  one-fourth  in  corn  and  other 
hoed  crops,  one-fourth  in  peas  and  oats 
to  grind  for  the  cows,  and  that  will  leave 
one-fourth  in  one-year-old  meadow  and 
one-fourth  in  two-year-old  meadow. 
Follow  this  plan  for  a  few  years,  and  if 
your  farm  keeps  getting  poorer  you  may 


GRADE  COW,  BELLE,  WITH  JERSEY  BLOOD.  Fig.  14.  See  First  Page. 


out  the  grass  was  very  clearly  illus¬ 
trated  to  me  a  few  years  ago.  When  I 
lived  on  my  hill  farm  I  had  a  small  field 
that  I  used  as  a  calf  pasture,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  I  also  kept  a  mare 
and  her  colt  there  when  the  mare  wa's 
not  working.  I  often  had  this  lot  very 
much  over-stocked,  and  the  grass  was 
kept  eaten  clear  down  to  the  earth.  I 
used  to  feed  the  calves  skim-milk  and 
grain,  and  sometimes  hay  to  patch  out 
the  grass.  Of  course  I  also  fed  the 
mare,  letting  her  run  here  with  the  colt 
in  preference  to  stabling  them  in  warm 
weather. 

When  I  moved  to  Laurel  Farm  I 
turned  all  that  side  of  the  farm  into 
meadow,  the  calf  pasture  included.  I 
did  not  expect  much  from  it,  but  I  had 
no  time  to  plow  it,  so  I  let  it  go.  But 
the  grass  was  not  dead.  In  the  Spring 
it  started  up  like  a  well-kept  lawn,  and 
produced  over  two  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre.  I  have  mowed  this  patch  now  five 
years,  and  the  past  season  it  was  as  good 
as  the  first.  I  have  taken  but  one  crop 
each  year,  and  the  aftermath  has  gone 
back  on  the  land.  Of  course  this  field 
had  a  great  deal  of  manure,  besides  that 
which  came  from  the  grass,  as  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  skim-milk  and  quite  a 
quantity  of  grain  went  on  to  this  lot. 
But  if  grass  could  be  killed  by  close 
cropping  this  patch  would  certainly  have 
gone  under. 

Then  Mr.  Cook  went  on  to  show  how 
the  cow  ruined  the  rest  of  the  farm. 
He  said  that  the  dairymen  plowed  but 


say  that  the  dairy  cow  is  a  soil  robber 
and  that  Mr.  Cook  is  right. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


“Pa,  Jane  wants  one  of  these  new 
sheath  dresses.”  “Like  th’  kind  j'ou 
showed  me  in  th’  picture?”  “Yes.”  “Tell 
her  to  crawl  into  th’  umbrella  cover.” — 
Melbourne  Leader. 


intoMON 

Is  easy  with  Boyle’s  Steel  Stanch¬ 
ion.  It  allows  freedom  to  lie 
down,  stand  or  turn  the  head  at 
will;  ties  securely  but  keeps  cows  so 
comfortable  and  contented  in  con¬ 
finement  that  they  give  more  milk. 

Boyle’s 

Steel  StaoohSen 

is  the  original  and  most  improved 
Steel  Stanchion;  wood-lined 
and  guaranteed  agai  nst  break¬ 
age  for  three  years  or  re¬ 
placed  free  of  cost.  Strong, 
durable,  easily  operated, 
simple  and  secure.  None 
better.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
let  and  prices. 

JAS.  BOYLE  &  SON 
Dept.  G,, 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


Is  the  feed  that  contains  all  the  nutritious  elements  in'' 
.just  the  right  proportion  to  make  muscle,  energy  and  fat 
fcat  least  cost.  There  are  many  rations  on  th-''  market, 
but  the  one  that  you  can  be  sure  of  at  all  times  is 


Badger  Stock  Feed 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  sSfSs 

Sired  by  "  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152, 
whose  average  A.R.O.  hacking  is  32.48  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  w  hich  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  calf  born 
May  317  1908,  Dam  very  choice  young  cow  “Sadie 
Friend  Mercedes,”  No.  64928.  A.R.O.  nearly  20  lbs. 
Calf  large,  thrifty,  evenly  marked,  straight  in  the 
hack,  deep  in  body,  sound  and  right  in  every  respect. 
I’KICE  $100.00.  Have  others  if  this  fellow  does 
not  interest  you  as  well  as  cows  and  heifers.  For 
full  information  address,  Quentin  McAdam,  Prop., 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I  ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

RATHER  THAN  HAVE  AN 

AUCTION 

We  will  cutthe  price  for  immediateacceptance. 
Fashionably  bred  large  producing  cows  bred  to 
our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol  Jr.  Alale 
calves  at  farmer’s  prices  to  close  out. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  ] 

Hillliurst  Farm  =  =  Oneida,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTBIEDK,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  110.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Hull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

FfiR  Q  A  S  E— Registered  Dutch  Belted  Bull 
rUli  wHLl  “Prince”— two  years  old— seven 
prizes.  Ditto.  "Lad”— yearling— marked  perfect; 
Ditto.  “Pirate” — calf— marked  perfect.  Registered 
Hampshire  Swine  (the  Bacon  hog),  Pigs,  rogular 
markings  $8.00,  irregular  markings  $6.00.  Address 
Chas.  Stewart  Davison,  So.  Williamstown,  Mass. 


MILK  FOR  BABIES 

Holstein  the  Rest.  Send  for  free  booklets. 
F.  L.  Houghton,  81  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J.  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan. Ill. 


You  Can’t  Afford 


A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


-KEW  LOW  DOWN*- 
AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  A  merlca. 
You  save  all  agents’,  dealers' 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
. ,  separa  tor  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  In 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
every  AMERICAN  ma- 
We  can  ship  im- 
Writeforour 
and  handsome 
model.  Address, 

„  Box  1075. 

»i  Bainbridge,  N.  Y- 


uu. 


FOR 

THIS 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  Thesimplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Eaundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons, etc.  jafSend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  ,T. 
D.  K.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


S3  PACKAGE 

Will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$3  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 


REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 

CERTAIN 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY-by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


A  Good  Madison  Countv  Farm  Of 

ex  ACHES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  $1,800. 
Also  Thirtv-Five  Tons  Of  Hay  Will  Be 
Placed  On  Cars  at  $13.00  Per  Ton. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  $50  and  Upwards. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


SPR ING B AN K  H ERD™Sr Sir!? S 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  106100,  son  of 
Charmer's  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93736.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  ;tt  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J„  HUSON,  PennYan,N.Y. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES  GUARANTEED 


NEWTOVS  HeiiTft,  Coiigli,  l)is- 
temja-r  and  Indigo, tion  Cure. 

A  veterinary  remedy  for 
wind, throat  and  stomach 
troubles.  Strong  recom¬ 
mends.  $1.00  per  can,  of 
dealers,  or  exp  prepaid, 
ewton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


/"'Old. IE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
'-/  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


For  Sale— Choice  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

now  ready  for  business.  MELVIN  THOMAS, 
li.  F.  D.  1,  Wayville,  Saratoga,  Co.,  New  York. 


num  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
U  III  U  1  Mnill  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENIIAII,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


L Alton  BERKSHIRES — Grand-daugliters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece,  bred  and  safe  in 
pig  for  March,  April  and  May  farrow  to  sons  of  these 
boars.  Pigsallages.  Registered  our  expense.  Yourmoney 
back  if  you  want  it.  H.C.  &II.B,  Harpending,  Dundee, N.Y. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  PIG  IN  EXCHANGE 


for  few  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


G00K  FARMS -JACKS 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewshurg,  N.  Y. 


Saddle  Horses,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions. 

We  are  the  largest  Breeders  and 
Importers  of  Jacks  in  America. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO., 

Roxing-ton,  Kentucky. 

Branch  Barn,  -  Wichita,  Kansas. 


GREATS^EW  YEAR  SALE 

BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  AND  GERMAN 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT 

THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  O., 

on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  12th  and  13th,  1909. 

SALE  TO  COMMENCE  £T  10  O’CLOCK  A.  M.  EACH  DAY. 

RAIN  OR  SHINE.  BAD  WEATHER  NO  INTERFERENCE. 

A  new  importation  of  100  head  of  stallions  and  mares  will  arrive 
from  Europe  at  The  Sharon  Valley  Stoek  Farm  on  New  Year’s 
Day.  100  head  of  Belgian,  Pereheron  and  German  Coach  Stallions 
will  be  offered  for  private  sale  during  this  two  days’  sale.  At  this 
sale  you  can  buy  pairs  of  heavy  draft  mares.  Belgians  and  Perehe- 
rons,  2,  3  and  4  years  old.  in  foal,  and  Draft  Stallions  weighing  over 
a  ton.  German  Coach  Stallions,  the  finest  in  the  world.  A  lot  of 
draft  geldings  in  pairs  or  single — some  line  high-acting  roadsters. 


-rut;  RURAL  JSi  LL  W -VORKER 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  ANGORA  GOATS. 

I  want  some  information  in  reference  to 
Angora  goats.  Will  they  clean  up  what 
we  call  sprout  land  where  the  underbrush 
is  thick  and  say  from  three  to  10  feet  in 
height,  made  up  mostly  of  chestnut?  Will 
Angora  goats  run  in  the  same  pasture  with 
sheep  without  disadvantage  to  either,  and 
will  they  protect  the  sheep  from  dogs? 
Will  Angora  goats  protect  themselves  from 
the  dogs?  HEADER. 

There  have  been  several  other  ques¬ 
tions  similar  to  the  above.  The  Angoras 
will  clean  up  such  land.  We  should  not 
keep  them  with  sheep.  They  will  not 
protect  the  sheep  from  dogs,  nor  are 
they  dog-proof.  Several  years  ago  a 
New  England  man  wrote  us  he  was  sure 
his  Angoras  would  drive  the  dogs  away. 
A  few  weeks  after  he  made  the  state¬ 
ment  dogs  killed  over  half  his  flock.  We 
do  not  believe  the  Angoras  will  prove 
hardy  in  New  England,  and  we  would 
not  advise  farmers  to  keep  them  in 
preference  to  good  sheep. 


VALUE  OF  CORNCOBS. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  your 
opinion  of  the  statements  made  in  the  in¬ 
closed  advertisement,  especially  those  which 
I  have  underlined  : 

“Turn  your  corncobs  into  money  by 
grinding  ear  corn,  cob  and  all !  The  cob  has 
the  same  food  elements  as  the  kernels,  only 
in  different  proportions.  The  cob  is  rich  in 
proteid,  the  basis  of  animal  tissues.  The 
cob  when  ground  with  the  kernels,  gives 
bulk  to  the  feed — fakes  the  place  of  rough- 
age — aids  digestion — hastens  and  cheapens 
fattening — stimulates  milk  production.  Far¬ 
mers,  stocl;-raisers  and  dairymen  are  losing 
an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  feed  by 
throning  away  the  cobs.  They  don’t  stop 
to  consider — or  do  not  know —  that  corn¬ 
cobs.  ground  with  the  kernels,  have  greater 


feeding  value 

than  potatoes,  straw  or 

corn 

fodder  !’’ 

B.  w. 

L. 

Collins,  N. 

Y. 

Here  we 

have  a  table 

giving  the 

an- 

alyses  of  various  feeds: 

Muscle 

Fat 

Makers. 

Formers. 

Fat. 

Dent  eorn .  . 

.  7.8 

66.7 

4.3 

Corncob 

.  0.4 

52.5 

0.3 

Corn  and  cob 

meal  4.4 

60. 

2.9 

Corn  fodder 

.  1.7 

32.4 

0.7 

Potatoes  .  .  . 

.  0.9 

16.3 

0.1 

Wheat  straw 

_  0.4 

36.3 

0.4 

Tlius  we 

see  that  the 

corncobs 

are 

not  “rich  in  proteid.”  As  to  whether  a 
farmer  throws  away  “an  enormous 
amount  of  valuable  feed”  when  he  does 
not  grind  the  cobs — it  depends  upon  va¬ 
rious  things.  While  the  cobs  do  not  con¬ 
tain  much  actual  food  the  small  ground 
particles  mixed  with  the  meal  give  a 
better  chance  for  digestion.  In  feeding 
some  of  our  horses  we  have  had  trouble 
with  cornmeal  alone.  It  seems  to  pack 
close  and  cause  more  or  less  colic.  No 
one  who  has  ever  fed  them  alone  would 
be  likely  to  say  that  ground  corncobs 
have  greater  feeding  value  than  potatoes 
or  good  corn  fodder.  The  fodder  con¬ 
tains  four  times  as  much  protein  as  the 
cobs,  and  twice  as  much  fat. 


GQOD  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

I  read  on  page  949  about  the  time  when 
March  and  April  pullets  could  be  expected 
to  lay.  I  bought  a  small  place  (about  12 
acres)  in  the  suburbs  of  our  city  three 
years  ago.  It  is  on  high  ground  and  has 
no  standing  water  on  it.  Last  year  I 
built  a  bouse.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  a 
fine  flock  of  White  Wyandottes,  and  I  think 
they  are  about  the  handsomest  fowl  that 
grows.  But  what  I  wanted  was  eggs.  By 
inquiry  among  the  different  hen  owners  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
especially  in  Winter,  were  laying  the  most 
eggs.  I  bought  20  pullets  of  that  breed 
September  a  year  ago.  They  were  not  spe¬ 
cially  early  birds,  and  I  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  when  November  24  they  began  to 
lay.  I  kept  a  strict  account  of  the  eggs, 
and  on  November  24  this  year  lacked  only 
16  eggs  of  3,000.  I  raised  40  chickens  to 
maturity.  24  of  them  being  pullets.  One 
of  the  hens  was  killed  July  1,  so  that  the 
average  was  about  150  per  hen.  They  were 
housed  in  a  very  ordinary  building  and  had 
only  ordinary  care.  One  of  the  pullets  be¬ 
gan  laying  when  only  five  months  and 
seven  days  old.  I  have  increased  my  flock 
now  to  60.  and  if  they  can  make  good,  hope 
to  increase  to  250  next  year.  In  the  first 
place  you  must  have  a  good  laying  strain. 
Hens,  like  cows,  vary  in  the  same  breed. 
Then  they  must  be  properly  housed,  kept 
clean  and  fed  food  suitable  for  producing 
eggs,  and  then  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  fowl  that  can  beat  the  Reds.  I  am 
now  getting  from  12  to  15  eggs  a  day, 
while  many  with  from  60  to  100  fowls 
are  not  getting  any,  I  believe.  w.  b. 

Rutland,  Yt. 


20  Hens 


To  the  average  ponltryman  that  would  seem 
impossible,  and  when  we  tell  you  that  we  have 
actually  done  a  $500  poultry  business  with  20  hens 
on  a  corner  in  the  city  garden  30  feet  wide  by  40 
feet  long,  we  are  simply  stating  facts.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  get  such  returns  by  any  one  of 
the  systems  of  poultry  keeping  recommended  and 
practiced  by  the  American  people,  still  it  is  possible 
when  the  new  PHILO  SYSTEM  is  adopted. 

The  Philo  System  is  unlike  all  other  ways  of 
keeping  poultry,  and  in  many  respects  is  just  the 
reverse,  accomplishing  things  in  poultry  work  that 
have  always  been  considered  impossible,  and  get¬ 
ting  unheard-of  results  that  are  hard  to  believe 
without  seeing;  however,  the  facts  remain  the 
same  and  we  can  prove  to  you  every  word  of  the 
above  statement. 


Tliree-ponn<l  While  Orpington  Rooster,  Ten 
Weeks  Old  KaLed  l»y  Ihe  Philo  System. 


The  New  System  Cover*  a!!  15 rntiche*  of  the  Work 
Necessary  for  Success 

from  selecting  the  breeders  to  marketing  the  pro¬ 
duct.  It  tells  how  to  get  eggs  that  will  hatch,  now 
to  hatch  nearly  every  egg  and  how  to  raise  nearly 
all  the  chicks  hatched.  It  gives  complete  plans  in 
detail  bow  to  make  everything  necessary  to  run 
the  business  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost  reqnired 
to  handle  the  poultry  business  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner.  There  is  nothing  complicated  about  the  work 
and  any  man  or  woman  that  can  handle  a  saw  and 
hammer  can  do  the  work. 


TWO-POIENTB  BROILERS  IX  EIGHT  WEEKS 

are  raised  in  space  of  less  than  a  square  foot  to  the  broiler  without  any  loss,  and  the  broilers  are 
of  the  very  best  quality,  bringing  here  three  cents  per  pound  above  the  highest  market  price. 

Our  Six  Month*  Old  Pullet*  Are  Laying  at  the 
Rate  of  24  Eirs:*  Each  Pgr  Month 
in  a  space  of  two  square  feet  for  each  bird.  No 
green  cut  bone  of  any  description  is  fed,  and  the 
food  used  is  inexpensive  as  compared  with  food 
others  are  using. 

Our  new  book,  “The  Philo  System  of  Progressive 
Poultry  Keeping,”  gives  full  particulars  regarding 
these  wonderful  discoveries  with  simple,  easy  to 
understand  directions  that  are  right  to  the  point, 
and  15  pages  of  illustrations  showing  all  branches 
of  the  work  from  start  to  finish. 

Don’t  I.et  the  t  hicks  Die  In  the  Shell 
One  of  our  secrets  of  success  is  to  save  all  the 
chickens  that  are  fully  developed  at  hatching  time, 
whether  they  can  crack  the  shell  or  not.  It’s  a 
simple  trick  and  believed  to  be  tho  secret  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  which  enabled 
them  to  sell  the  chicks  at  10  cents  a  dozen. 


A  FEW  TESTIMONIALS 

Vallky  Falls,  N.Y.,  Sept.  6,  190  7. 

Tt  was  my  privilege  to  spend  a  week  in  Elmira  during 
August,  during  which  time  I  saw  the  practical  working  of 
the  Philo  System  of  Keeping  Poultry,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  results  accomplished  in  a  small  corner  of  a* city  yard. 
Seeing  is  believing,  they  say,  and  if  I  had  not  seen,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  believe  that  such  results  could 
have  followed  so  small  an  outlay  of  space,  time  and  money. 

(Kev.)  W.  W.  Cox. 

Oct.  22,  1908. 

P.  S. — A  year’s  observation,  and  some  expet  ience  of  my 
own,  confirm  mein  what  I  wrote  Sept.  5,  1907.  The  Sys¬ 
tem  has  been  tried  so  Jong  and  ey  so  many,  that  there  can 
l»e  no  doubt  as  to  its  worth  and  adaptability.  It  is  especi¬ 
ally  valuable  to  parties  having  but  a  small  place  for 
chickens;  seven  feet  square  is  pleuty  for  a  flock  of  seven. 

(Rev.)  \V.  W.  Cox. 


$20022 

In  Six  Months  From 


Chicken  Feed  at  15  Cent*  n  Ttii*hcl 

Our  hook  tells  how  to  make  the  best  green  food 
with  but  little  trouble  and  have  a  good  supply  any 
dav  in  the  year,  winter  or  summer.  It  is  just  as 
impossible  to  get  a  large  egg  yield  without  green 
food  as  it  is  to  keep  a  cow  without  hay  or  fodder. 
Our  New  Brooder  Save*  2  Cent*  on  Each  Chicken 

No  lamp  reqnired.  No  danger  of  chilling,  over¬ 
heating  or  burning  up  the  chickens  as  with  brooders 
using  lamps  or  any  kind  of  fire.  They  also  keep 
all  the  lice  off  the  chickens  automatically  or  kill 
any  that  may  tie  on  when  placed  in  the  brooder. 
Our  hook  gives  full  plans  and  the  right  to  make 
and  use  them.  One  can  be  easily  made  in  an  hour 
at  a  cost  of  25  to  50  cents. 

Send  $1  direct  to  the  publisher  and  a  copy  of  the 
latest  revised  edition  of  the  book  will  be  sent  you 
by  return  mail. 

E.  R.  PHILO,  Publisher 
74  Third  St.  '  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Kansomvii.lk,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 1908. 

Dear  Sir: — Last  Spring  we  purchased  your  look  entitled 
‘The  Philo  System,”  and  lined  your  heatlens  bi coders  last 
Spring  jid  Summer.  The  same  has  been  a  great  help  to 
ti^i  raising  the  chicks  In  the  health  and  mortality — the 
clucks  being  stronger  and  healthier  than  those  raised  in 
the  brooders  with  suppliedtheat.  We  believe  this  brooder 
is  the  best  thing  out  yet  for  raising  chicks  successfully. 
Wo  put  25,000  chicks  through  your  heatless  brooders  this 
last  season  ami  expect  to  use  it  more  completely  this  com- 
!  iug  season.  We  have  hail  some  of  the  most  noted  poultry- 
[  men  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  here,  also  a  large  amount  of 
visitors  who  come  daily  to  our  plant,  and  without  any  ex¬ 
ception  they  pronounce  our  stock  the  tliiest  and  healthiest 
they  have  seen  anywhere  this  year. 

Respectfully  yours,  W.  R.  Ccbtiss  &  Co. 

Skankateles,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1908. 

One  article  in  the  Philo  System  entitled  “A  Trick  of  the 
Trade  ”  has  been  worth  three  times  the  amount  the  book 
cost.  1  saved  on  my  last  hatch  fifty  chicks  which  are 
doing  nicely.  W.  B.  Reasb. 


There  Must  Be,  and  Is,  a  Good 
Reason  Why. 

Thousands  of  the  most  progressive 
farmers  in  every  part  of  the  grain 
growing  world  are  using  Superior 
Dri’ls.  Why?  Because  you  can  sow 
any  seed  from  the  finest  grass  seeds 
to  bush  lima  beans,  jrou  can  sow  any 
commercial  fertilizer  or  granular  lime 
and  it  will  sow  it  right  and  in  quanti¬ 
ties  desired.  You  can  reseed  worn  out 
and  run  down  pastures  and  meadows. 
The  Superior  puts  the  grass  seed  un¬ 
der  the  sod  without  turning  it.  You 
will  be  astonished  at  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  old  past  ires  and  mead¬ 
ows  with  a  Superior  Disc  Drill.  Tt 
is  strong,  light  draft,  accurate  and  will 
do  your  work  right.  It  sows  evenly — 
every  feed  exactly  the  same  amount. 
No  skipping,  no  bunching  or  choking. 
The  Superior  Disc  Drill  will  run  and 
do  good  work  wherever  a  disc  harrow 
will  run.  Stalks,  mud,  pea  vines,  crab 
grass  and  any  other  trash  has  no  terrors 
for  the  Superior.  “The  name  tells  a 
true  story.” 

Drilled  oats  and  small  grains  will 
withstand  the  drought  much  better  than 
when  broadcasted.  You  can  get  a  good 
stand  of  clover  if  you  sow  it  in  the 
Spring  at  the  same  time  “ou  do  your 
oats  or  wheat,  because  the  young  clover 
plants  get  a  good  stalky  growth  at  a 
very  critical  time — when  they  need  sun 
and  air.  In  Winter-wheat  sections  the 
farmer  can  go  into  his  wheat  fields 
in  the  Spring,  sow  the  clover  seed  right 
down  through  the  grain  tubes  into  the 
ground  and  the  discs  will  cultivate  the 
wheat,  which  will  not  harm  the  wheat, 
but  instead,  increase  the  crop. 

The  Superior  Drill  is  manufactured 
in  many  styles  and  sizes  by  The 
American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incor¬ 
porated,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Write  them 
for  a  Superior  catalogue,  read  it  care¬ 
fully  and  you  will  learn  and  get  a  great 
many  valuable  pointers.  If  you  want  any 
special  information,  write  them,  anil 
they  will  be  glad  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tions.  Go  to  your  neaiest  implement 
dealer,  and  ask  him  to  show  you  a  Supe¬ 
rior,  which  is  fully  guaranteed  to  do 
your  work. 


ABOUT  PATENTS 


Let  us 
Tell  You 

Full  Information  Without  Charge. 

Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for  them. 

Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  patents 
for  sale  free.  Patent  obtained  or 
fee  returned.  Highest  class  of  serv¬ 
ices.  Ask  for  our  references. 

Woodward  &  Chandlee,  Registered  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


■Ml* 


Get  the  Good 
Of  Your  Feed 


Wk 


mm. 


m. 


Feeding  a  beef  animal  h  one  thing — getting  the  whole  nutri¬ 
tive  worth  of  your- grain  and  hay  is  another.  Many  feeders 
are  hundreds  of  dollars  poorer  to-day  than  they  would  have  been 
had  they  looked  to  it  that  their  stall-fed  steers  got  only  what  ration 
they  could  most  fully  digest  and  completely  assimilate. 

Dr.  HessCM.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  is  a  practical  stockman.  Increasing*the 
stockman’s  profit  by  increasing  digestion  has  become  known  as  “The 
Dr.  Hess  Idea.’'  Dr.  Hess  believes  that  nature  can  be  assisted  to  cor¬ 
rect  ills  and  to  work  out  best  results  i  i  every  instance ,  by  the  use  of  a 
proper  tonic.  Every  man  of  experience  knows  that  heavy  feeding,  continued 
long  enough  to  “fit”  a  steer,  often  defeats  its  own  purpose  by  upsetting  the 
animal’s  digestion.  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  worked  out  in  daily  practice 
prevents  this  and  relieves  all  the  minor  stock  ailments. 

DB  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

given  in  small  regular  doses  in  the  grain  rations,  twice  a  day,  strengthens  animal  digestion,  so  that 
the  largest  proportion  possible  of  food  is  taken  into  the  blood  and  sent  to  maintain  and  upbuild  bodily 
tissues.  It  contains  not  only  bitter  tonic  principles  for  the  digestion,  but  also  iron  for  the  blood,  and 
nitrates  necessary  to  cleanse  the  system.  It  makes  a  milch  cow  increase  milk  production,  a  fatting 
steer  or  hog  fit  rapidly  and  economically,  and  puts  a  horse  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  by  improving  the  appetite  increases  the  consumption  of  roughage  and  by  increasing  digestion  lessens 
the  amount  of  nutrition  wasted  in  the  manure.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

The  dose  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day. 


100  lbs.  $5.00 
25  lb.  pail  $1.60 


Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 
Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 


Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  OLD.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing 
animals.  You  can  have  his  06-page  Veterinary  Book  free  any  tune.  Send  2c  stamp  and  mention  this  paper. 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 


Poultry  keeping  is  good  business  if  yon  know  the  secret.  You  can’t  con¬ 
fine  a  hen,  feed  her  heavily  and  get  your  money  back,  unless  you  keep 
her  digestive  apparatus  in  good  running  order.  The  one  way  to  do  that  is  to  give  regular  small  portions  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  once  a  day  in  soft  feed. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  guaranteed  egg  producer.  It  is  a  tonic— not  a  ration.  It  contains  elements  which  aid  digestion,  make  good  blood,  and  free 
the  system  of  poisonous  dead  matter.  It  is  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  that  poultry  can  be  kept  healthy,  active  and  prolific,  even  under  the  unnatural  conditions 
resulting  from  confinement,  and  his  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  proves  his  theory  true.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  endorsed  by  poultry  associations  and  is  sold  on  a. 
written  guarantee.  A  penny’s  worth  feeds  thirty  hens  one  day. 

1J  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express,  40c  s  6  lbs.  COc  ;  1 2  lbs.  $1.26  ;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

Rend  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  43  page  poultry  book,  free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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COSGROVE  ON  HENHOUSES. 

Old  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  re¬ 
member  that  my  original  henhouses  were 
made  with  slanting  fronts,  and  made  so 
on  the  score  of  economy  alone;  as  I 
found  that  by  bringing  the  bottom  of  the 
front  out  three  feet  I  gained  30  feet  of 
floor  space  (coops  being  10  feet  long) 
at  a  cost  of  only  lumber  enough  to  en¬ 
close  the  triangular  space  at  each  end. 
This  seemed  at  the  time  a  very  desir¬ 


able  thing  to  do ;  but  I  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  in  Winter  the  snow  would 
stick  to  the  glass  of  the  two  windows 
in  the  front  and  must  be  swept  oft', 
occasionally  breaking  a  glass.  In  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  sliding  windows  were 
opened,  the  ground  inside  would  get  wet 
with  every  shower,  if  I  was  not  there  to 
close  them.  So  this  Fall  I  have  changed 
them  to  perpendicular  fronts.  Now  I 
find  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  more  air 
space  inside  to  be  warmed  by  the  hens’ 
bodies,  than  there  was  before,  with  just 
the  same  floor  room.  This  is  an  unde¬ 
sirable  feature,  for  all  our  poultry 
houses  have  far  too  much  air  space. 
Where  animals  are  confined,  as  in  cow 
barns,  etc.,  it  is  the  rule  to  allow  one 
cubic  foot  of  air  space  for  each  pound 
of  flesh  to  be  housed.  If  we  adopted  the 
same  rule  with  poultry,  the  ordinary 
henhouse  would  only  need  to  be  about 


one  foot  high;  that  is,  if  we  gave  each 
hen  five  feet  of  floor  room  as  is  thought 
necessary;  on  the  other  hand  I  believe 
the  poultry  house  which  is  “comfortable 
for  a  man  to  do  the  work  in,”  compels 
the  hens  to  warm  up  a  totally  unneces¬ 
sary  amount  of  air.  With  the  curtain 
fronts  of  the  modern  henhouses,  mak¬ 
ing  a  constant  change  in  the  air,  the 
necessity  of  high  houses  is  still  less  than 
it  used  to  be.  It  follows  therefore  that 
there  is  quite  an  advantage  in  the  house 
which,  while  convenient,  also  has  the 
least  air  space.  I  append  an  end  outline 
of  three  styles  of  houses.  The  first  is 
my  old  houses;  the  dotted  line  showing 
that  nearly  one-third  more  floor  space  is 
added  by  sloping  the  front.  The  second 
shows  the  same  houses  changed  to  per¬ 
pendicular  fronts,  the  dotted  lines  show¬ 
ing  amount  of  air  space  added  by  the 
change.  The  third  shows  the  useless  air 
space  above  the  dotted  line  of  a  single 
slope  roof,  as  well  as  the  wasted  lumber 


in  front.  Estimating  the  distance  from 
dotted  line  to  roof  to  be  three  feet,  then 
in  a  coop  100  feet  long  there  would  be 
300  feet  of  lumber  wasted.  This  is  the 
type  of  henhouse  commonly  found  on 
farms,  with  a  front  nine  or  10  feet  high, 
making  such  a  large  air  space  inside 
that  the  hens  can  never  warm  it  one  de¬ 
gree,  besides  wasting  a  lot  of  lumber. 

In  the  October  number  of  “Farm 
Poultry”  the  editor  has  a  cut  of  a  low 


poultry  house  built  originally  for  young 
chicks,  but  which  he  has  used  with  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  results  for  adult  fowls. 
This  house  is  less  than  five  feet  high  at 
the  peak,  and  not  quite  three  feet  at  the 
sides,  and  six  feet  square  on  the  ground. 
The  front  is  partly  closed  by  a  sash  in 
Winter  or  a  slatted  slide  in  Summer. 
Eight  or  nine  Brahmas  have  been  kept 
in  it.  He  says:  “This  house  ever  since  j 
it  has  been  used  has  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  persons  who  happened  to  be 
caring  for  the  fowls  by  reason  of  the 
evident  contentment  and  thrift  of  the 
fowls  in  it.  Even  my  boy,  just  in  his 
teens,  after  caring  for  all  the  fowls  a 
few  weeks,  discovered  that  this  house 
seemed  to  have  some  special  virtue.” 
And  he  further  says:  “I’ve  looked  and 
thought  that  house  over  a  good  many 
times,  and  the  only  conclusion  1  can 
come  to  is  that  the  virtue  of  this  house 
is  in  its  lack  of  height.”  In  conclusion 
the  editor  asks  this  question:  “If  it 
should  appear  that  fowls  will  be  more 
comfortable  and  productive  in  a  build¬ 
ing  too  low  for  a  man  to  stand  in,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  It  is  not 
a  question  of  cost.  In  a  house  which  a 
man  must  enter  daily  to  do  the  work, 
the  inconvenience  of  a  low  house  more 
than  offsets  the  saving  in  money  by 
building  low.  But  if  the  low  building  is 
better  for  the  fowls,  the  question  comes 
up  in  an  entirely  different  light.” 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  at  all 
difficult  to  arrange  a  low  house  so  that 
all  the  work  could  be  easily  done  with¬ 
out  going  inside.  Nests  placed  on  the 
outside  with  hinged  covers,  sloping  to 
shed  rain,  would  make  it  easy  to  gather 
the  eggs;  and  dropping  boards  arranged 
to  pull  out  like  the  egg  trays  of  an  in¬ 
cubator — a  hinged  board  at  back  or  sides 
making  this  possible — would  solve  the 
cleaning  question,  and  with  a  movable 
sash  or  shutter  frame  in  front,  the  whole 
interior  surface  could  be  raked  or  hoed 
out  whenever  necessary.  A  feeding 
trough  arranged  to  pull  out  to  put  the 
feed  in,  then  be  shoved  back  to  its  place, 
would  make  the  house  complete.  If  low 
houses  with  less  air  space  for  the  bodies 
of  the  hens  to  warm  are  going  to  make 
hens  lay  better  in  Winter  they  are  bound 
to  come;  and  it  seems  to  me  here  is 
something  for  the  agricultural  colleges 
to  experiment  upon.  We  wouldn’t  think 
of  compelling  cows  to  winter  in  a  stable 
with  as  much  air  space  as  there  is  in  a 
church.  Yet  that  is  practically  what  we 
do  with  hens.  geo.  a.Xcosgeove. 

SELLING  MILK  OR  MAKING  BUTTER. 

Which  pays  the  better,  milk  at  four 
cents  a  quart  at  the  door,  or  butter  at  28 
cents  a  pound?  J.  a.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

To  make  a  just  comparison  one  must 
know  the  quality  of  the  milk.  Sold  as 
such  there  is  usually  little  difference 
made  in  the  price  paid,  between  that 
which  is  above  the  standard,  say  3^2 
per  cent  fat,  and  that  which  contains 
five  per  cent.  There  should  be  more 
discrimination ;  the  latter  is  intrinsically 
worth  more,  because  it  contains  more 
other  solids,  beside  the  fat,  than  does 
the  former,  and  costs  more  to  produce 
the  high  grade,  too,  because  a  cow  will 
not  give  as  much  of  it.  Milk  testing  3j^ 
per  cent  will  require  a  little  over  12 
quarts  to  make  a  pound  of  butter; 
that  testing  five  per  cent  not  much  over 
eight  quarts.  You  can  readily  see  that 
even  with  this  grade  of  milk  you  can¬ 
not  with  price  at  four  cents,  afford  to 
make  it  into  butter  at  less  than  40  cents 
a  pound.  Then  you  put  the  labor  and 
necessary  machinery  to  do  the  work, 
against  the  skim-milk.  While  the  latter 
is  of  great  value,  whether  one  can  afford 
to  let  it  offset  the  former,  is  purely  an 
individual  matter,  depending  on  the 
value  of  his  time  and  convenience,  as 
well  as  how  profitably  he  employs  his 
skim-milk.  From  the  above  it  must  be 
apparent  that  with  present  prices  of  milk, 
and  they  are  not  too  high,  except  with 
a  fancy  price  we  cannot  afford  to  make 
blitter.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


SGOR 

AT  GREAT  DAIRY  SHOW 

At  the  great  National  Dairy  Show  held  recently  in  Chicago,  cream 
skimmed  with  DE  LAVAL  separators  won  all  highest  honors.  The  cream 
exhibits  were  made  in  two  classes  and  the  winners  in  each  were  as  follows, 
all  being  users  of  DE  LAVAL  hand  separators: 


Score  98% 
Score  94 


Score  94  'A 


M  A  II  Iv  E  T  C  It  E  A M 

1st  Prize,  Gold  fledal,  G.  C.  Repp,  Ohio  .... 

2nd  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  W.  R.  Newberry,  Ohio 

€ E  It T I F IE  I)  C  It  E  A  M 

1st  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  Tully  Farms,  New  York  . 

The  contest  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  and  Mr.  Repp’s  winning 
exhibit  in  the  Market  class  was  pronounced  practically  perfect  and  given  the 
highest  score  ever  awarded  by  the  Dairy  Division. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  butter  made  from  DE  LAVAL  cream  has  won 
all  highest  honors  in  every  important  contest.  Sixteen  of  the  largest  1908 
State  Fairs  awarded  their  first  prize  to  I)E  LAVAL  butter  and  now  comes  this 
sweeping  victory  for  I)E  LAVAL  cream  in  the  big  Dairy  Show  contest,  which 
only  goes  further  to  prove  that  DE  LAVAL  machines  are  head  and  shoulders 
above  every  other  skimming  device  in  every  feature  of  separator  use. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  tells  v/hy  DE  LAVAL  cream  is  always  superior. 
Ask  for  it  today,  or,  better  still,  let  us  demonstrate  the  merits  of  a  1)E  LAVAL 
separator  in  your  own  dairy. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drum  in  &  Sacramento  Sts 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

165-167  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OR  EG. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  SPECIAL 

Wo  offer  for  a  short  time  OMEGA  CREAM 
SEPARATORS  for  spot  cash  as  follows  : — 

No.  1— Capacity  385  lbs. — .*$50.00 
No.  8— Capacity  IOO  lbs.—  $55.00 
2so.  3— Capacity  500  IPs.  *00.00 
No.  4— Capacity  <  OO  lbs.-  djiTO.OO 

Wo  Pay  Tlio  Prcigltt. 

RAWLINGS  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FEARLESS 


Manure  Spreader 


r> 

The  ‘Fkarobss"  Spreader,  built  narrow, 
II  spreads  wide,  because  the  circular  beater 
distributes  outside  the  wheels.  Covers 
ovenly  a  six  and  one-half  foot  strip,  spread¬ 
ing  from  a  three  foot  box.  Passes  a  farm 
gate  easily  ns  an  ordinary  heavy  wagon. 
Means  fewer  trips  to  the  field  ami  nodriv- 
Q  lug  over  manure  already  spread. 
Hn  Write  at  once  for  free  booklet, 

f  .  HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY 


r®'  Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  u  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money  —tlio 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANOT  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  1  hey  are  the  best.  Moro  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spoltes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  now.  catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  fiR  ,  Quincy,  Ills. 


LARK'S ‘CUTAWAY’’ 


We  make  120 
sizes  &  styles  of 
Disk  Harrows 

for  every  purpose.  Farmers  and 
Orchardlsts  increase  their  crops 
2a  to  504.  Let  us  prove  this.  Send 
today  for  our  FREU  Booklet  and 
BPeem;  prices.  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 
8.49  Main  Street,  iligganum.  Conn. 


Get  Out*  Faclsrj  Price 


Direct  to  You 


On  30  Days  Approval  Test- 
Gash  or  Time— Freight  Allowed 

It  costs  you  nothing — at  our  risk — to 
test  tbe  Detroit  Tongueless  on  your 
work  for  a  month. 

We  sell  only  direct,  so  take  this  way  of 
proving  to  you  that  imitations  of  the 
Detroit  Tongueless  are  in  no  way  its 
equal.  We  have  no  dealers  or  agents  so 
you  save  their  profits  on  the  price  you 
pay  us  direct.  Keep  the  difference  in 
your  own  pocket  and  get  the  genuine, 
original  and  highest  class,  guaranteed 

ftfiTTD/IIT  YongueBess 
SL&Sim  S  B  Disc  Harrow 

The  Forward  Truck  docs  away  with  all  of  the  annoyance  on  the 
V;ain  of  the  old  “tongue"— all  neck  weight — side  draft  and  sore 
necks.  Note  back  of  the  Disc  Blades  the  TRANSPORT  TRUCK 
—an  extra  attachment— upon  which  you  can  mount  the  ma¬ 
chine,  taking  the  Disc  Blades  off  the  ground,  so  you  cau 
drive  over  stony  ground,  rough  and  sandy  roads, 
bridges,  etc.  Write  today  for  our  price— proposi¬ 
tion  to  you  and  new  1908-9  Catalog  sent  FREE. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

162  (Hastings  St.,  Detroit, 

Branch  houses  in  all  trade  centers 
enable  us  to  make  prompt 
shipments.  Get  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Manure  Spreader 
or  Detroit  Tongue¬ 
less  Disc  Har¬ 
row  by  or¬ 
dering 
early. 
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Made  of  wire  that  is  all  life  and 
strength— wire  that  stretches  true  and  tight 
and  yields  just  enough  under  impact  to  give  back 
every  jolt  and  jam  it  receives. 

Made  of  materials  selected  and  tested  in  all  the  stages  from  / 
our  own  mines,  through  our  own  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  and  / 
wire  mills,  to  the  finished  product.  Our  employment  of  specially  A 
adapted  metals  is  of  great  importance  in  fence  wire;  a  wire  that  must  ^  y 

be  hard  yet  not  brittle;  stiff  and  springy  yet  flexible  enough  for  A  WF 

splicing  —  best  and  most  durable  fence  matenal  on  earth. 

To  obtain  these  and  in  addition  apply  a  quality  of  galvanizing 
that  will  effectually  protect  against  weather  conditions,  is  a  triumph  of  the  /  ^  p 
wi  remaker ’  s  art. 

These  are  combined  in  the  American  and  Ellwood  fences  the 
product  of  the  greatest  mines,  steel  producing  plants  and  wire  mills 
in  the  world.  And  with  these  good  facilities  and  the  old  am  ^ 
skilled  employes  back  of  them,  we  maintain  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence  possible  for  human  skill  and 
ingenuity  to  produce.  ;  t 

Dealers  everywhere,  carrying  styles 
adapted  to  every  purpose.  See  them. 

AMERICAN  STEEL 
&  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 
DENVER 
SAN 

FRANCISCO 


■'  .'S'' 
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January  9, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co. 
202  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  98  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y„  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

We  received  your  story  of  farm  life — 
“Nell  Beverly,  Farmer,”  and  have  read  it 
through.  To  say  we  were  pleased  is  to 
express  it  mildly.  ire  were  delighted. 
Each  chapter  seemed  to  increase  in  inter¬ 
est.  We  came  to  the  last  chapter  quite 
bravely.  But  I  must  confess,  that  before 
I  could  read  the  last  verse  I  had  to  stop 
and  wipe  away  a  tear.  Tell  all  the  Rubai, 
readers  for  me  they  must  read  “Nell 
Beverly,  Farmer.”  l.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

This  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of  many 
that  we  now  get  daily  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  story.  Xo  one 
compares  it  with  Dickens  or  Thackeray, 
nor  with  any  of  the  works  of  the  great 
novelists.  “There  is  no  other  ,story 
like  it”  is  a  sentence  that  is  repeated 
more  than  any  other.  Its  great  charm 
is  that  it  is  a  story  true  to  farm  life. 
We  give  herewith  a  cut  of  the  book. 


It  is  sent  entirely  free  and  post  paid 
every  night  to  the  subscriptions  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  day,  and  from  the 
stacks  of  books  going  out  each  night 
it  would  seem  that  the  Rural  folks  are 
all  pretty  sure  to  have  it  within  a  short 
time.  It  is  sent  in  paper  covers.  If 
you  want  a  cloth  cover,  send  25  cents 
extra.  We  have  had  some  copies 
bound  in  cloth  for  this  purpose.  We 
wish  to  request  those  who  receive  the 
book  and  like  it  to  mention  it  to  their 
neighbors  and  tell  them  that  it  is  sent 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  yearly  subscrib¬ 
ers.  If  you  loan  it  to  them,  see  that 
they  send  a  10-weeks’  order  anyway. 
We  also  want  to  suggest  that  subscrib¬ 
ers  carefully  preserve  these  books.  In 
time  they  form  quite  a  little  library  in 
themselves. 

There  has  been  considerable  inquiry 
and  some  scepticism  about  the  Philo 
system  of  poultry  keeping.  This  has 
no  doubt  arisen  from  the  rather  ex¬ 
aggerated  form  of  advertising  adopted 
by  some  of  the  advertisers  of  the  book 
which  describes  the  system  advocated 
by  Mr.  Philo.  Because  of  the  form  of 
advertising  adopted  we  were  inclined 
to  refuse  it,  but  on  examination  we  find 
the  book  deals  with  many  points  of  the 
business  in  a  practical  way  that  com¬ 
mands  the  consideration  of  poultrymen, 
and  we  have  accepted  the  advertisement 
of  it.  We  would  not  have  our  people 
expect  that  they  would  be  able  to  do 
all  that  Mr.  Philo  reports  he  succeeded 
in  doing  after  a  reading  of  the  book. 
The  big  profits  must  have  come  from 
selling  fancy  birds  at  fancy  prices, 
which  the  average  farmer  cannot  hope 
to  do.  We  yet  think  the  matter  is 
exaggerated.  To  some  the  book  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  disappointment,  but 
those  who  read  it  and  apply  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  intelligence,  will  we  think, 
make  a  satisfactory  investment. 

Will  you  please  investigate  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Transportation  Co.,  7-9  Lewis  Block, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  ?  Wm.  C.  Carr,  president ; 
Joel  IT.  Prescott,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
They  only  hold  their  offer  open  until  Janu¬ 
ary  To  at  $40  per  share.  Several  are  wait¬ 
ing  your  investigation  and  reply  before 
investing.  Several  farmers  have  taken  many 
shares.  b.  v.  v. 

New  York. 

We  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion  on  this  subject.  As  bearing  on 
the  investment  we  know  little  about 
the  merits  of  the  device  and  care  less. 
We  understand  they  have  a  model  in 
operation  in  an  office.  It  may  work 
just  as  well  in  actual  practice  out  in  the 


open  fields  and  woods  and  again  it  may 
not.  That  is  not  the  question.  The 
company  controls  some  patents,  which 
may  and  may  not  be  of  practical  value. 
If  the  device  is  practical,  they  have 
some  prospects,  but  as  it  now  stands 
they  have  nothing  that  you  can  put 
your  money  into  and  call  it  an  invest¬ 
ment.  The  authorized  capital  is  $2,000,- 
000.  It  might  just  as  well  have  been 
20  million.  There  is  not  one  company 
in  a  thousand  organized  on  these  lines 
that  ever  succeeds.  When  they  do  the 
small  stockholders  are  usually  frozen 
out.  before  the  business  is  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  The  farmers  who  take  our  ad¬ 
vice  will  leave  stocks  which  are  based 
on  patents  and  prospects  severely 
alone.  If  the  promoters  had  half  the 
faith  in  them  that  the  circulars  aim  to 
inspire  in  you,  you  would  never  get  a 
chance  to  buy  them  at  40  cents  on  the 
dollar  or  for  double  that  amount,  either 
before  or  after  the  15th  of  January. 


Last  January  I  sent  Mr.  Arthur  Lee, 
Lee's  Greenhouses,  Riverliead,  I,.  I.,  N..*Y., 
100  rhubarb  roots  in  response  to  an  order 
from  him,  and  sent  him  a  bill  for  same, 
but  cannot  get  a  reply  from  him  at  all. 
If  you  can  help  me  I  should  like  it. 

New  Hampshire.  o.  g.  k. 

We  have  written  these  people  twice 
about  this  account,  but  got  no  reply. 
They  evidently  are  not  anxious  to  main¬ 
tain  a  record  for  credit. 


I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Richards 
Mfg.  Co[,  of  Pori  land,  Me.,  is  a  reliable 
company,  and  if  their  separators  are  made 
in  Portland.  b.  s. 

Maine. 


This  is  simply  a  name  used  by  Mrs. 
C.  Varney  Richards,  who  bought  the 
effects  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
Cream  Separator  Co.,  which  failed  some 
time  ago.  Mrs.  Richards  was  treasurer 
of  the  old  company ;  and  Mr.  Richards 
filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  last  year. 
There  is  at  present  absolutely  no  basis 
tain  a  record  for  credit. 


The  inquiry  in  Doc.  12  issue  regarding 
E.  F.  McAvoy.  Jr.,  was  an  eye  opener 
to  me,  as  I  have  been  corresponding  with 
him  and  becoming  interested  In  his  stock, 
but  “never  again.”  b,  z.  b. 

Michigan. 


We  print  the  above  extract  just  to 
show  that  tricking  one  of  the  Rural 
family  is  not  an  indorsement  that  is 
intended  to  bring  trade  to  the  breeder. 

j.  j.  D. 


To  Get  Right  Down  To  A  Workable,  MONEY 
Basis  in  your  Poultry 
Work— to  stop  your  loss 
in  spoiled  eggs  and  dead 
chicks— to  get  you  such 
chicks  as  will  reach  the 
MONEY  line — this  is 
the  mission  of 


IS!  NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR 


Des  Moines  incubator  Co.,  260  Third  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Has  stood  all  tests  in  all  climates 
for  15  years.  Don’t  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 

Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet,^ 

“Proper  Care  and  Feeding  ofS 

Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  10c. *  _ 

Poultry  paper,  1  year,  10c.  Write  for  free  catalog. 


Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  189  2nd  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


OTS  Of  EGGS 


If  you  feed  raw  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg  pro¬ 
ducing’  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain .  Eggs 
more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers 
earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 


Mann’s  Model  Bone  Cutter 


Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
Never  clogs.  10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No 
money  in  advance.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 


A  Stahl  Wood. 

on  Hen”  and 
“Excelsior" 


Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 
Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box72C  Quincy,  III.  l&M&Z&Wmyt 


— the  New,  Automatic  Fire-Proof,  Steel-Lined, 
Open  Nest  Incubator  that  CANNOT  be  overheated 
—that  is  as  automatic  in  MOISTURE  and  PURE 
AIR  as  a  live  lien,  and  whose  chicks  are  the  liveliest 
and  “snappiest”  embodiments  of  what  WELL 
HATCHED  chicks  should  be  that  you  ever  saw 
come  out  of  an  incubator. 

Such  is  tile  NEW  METHOD — 
the  Incubator  that  is  “Different.” 

I  have  a  Special  Trial  Proposition  for  every 
reader  of  Thh  Rural  .New- Yorker.  I  want  to 
send  you  this  Proposition,  also  our  Free  Catalogue 
which  explains  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  chicks 
dying  in  the  shells,  and  why  incubator  chicks  have 
always  been  more  or  less  WEAKLY.  This  Book 
is  free  if  you  mention  Tue  Rural  New -Yorker 
when  writing. 

Drop  me  a  postal  TO-DAY,  for  the  BOOK,  and 
let’s  get  acquainted.  It  might  do  us  BOTH  good. 

Address  j#  1T>  jiOOUE,  Gen.  Mgr., 

NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR  CO., 

136  W.  Main  St.,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


CHICK  SAVING  COOP 


Keep  chicks  warm  and  dry  and 
save  them  from  Rats,  Weasels. 
Lice  and  Mites  in  the  all  metal 
Sanitary  Brood  Coop.  Exclu¬ 
sive  pattern,  made  only  by  us. 
Adds  100%  to  profits.  Knocks  off 
f>0%  from  cost  of  poultry  raising. 
Easily  taken  apart  and  stored. 
Send  for  Free  Circular  and  prices. 


World’s  Best  Incubator 


Poultry  Secrets 


Made  Public 


Every  successful  poultryman  knows  important 
facts  he  never  tells.  They  are  peculiar  secret  meth¬ 
ods  and  records  of  discoveries  he  has  made  in  his 
work  with  chickens.  Some  of  these  he  does  not  re¬ 
gard  of  sufficient  importance  to  tell,  and  others  he 
guards  with  extreme  care.  They  are  the  foundation 
of  his  success  and  a  valuable  asset  of  his  business. 

We  Will  Tell  You  These  Secrets 


Is  this  cock  properly  held? 
“ Poultry  Secrets"  tells 
you  how  to  carry  fowls, 
and  scores  of  secrets  far 
more  important  and 
hitherto  unrevealed. 


honorable  way,  either 

Mr.  Boyer  himself. 


There  is  no  man  in  the  United  States  who  has  more 
friends  among  poultrymen  than  Michael  K.  Boyer.  A 
veteran  chicken  breeder  himself,  he  knows  the  business 
from  A  to  Z,  and  through  his  great  acquaintance  and 
friendship  among  poultrymen  he  has  learned  many  of 
their  most  jealously-treasured  secrets.  This  scattered  ma¬ 
terial  he  has  collected  in  book  form,  and  we  are  offering 
it  to  the  poultry  raisers  of  America  in  order  that  they  may 
share  in  the  knowledge  which  these  successful  men  have 
acquired  by  long  years  of  study  and  bitter  experience. 
Every  secret  printed  in  this  book  has  been  obtained  in  an 
by  permission  of  the  owner  or  through  the  experience  of 


I.  K.  Felch’s  Mating  Secret 

One  of  the  best-known  figures  in  the  poul¬ 
try  world  is  I.  K.  Felch.  Certainly  success 
has  crowned  his  efforts  as  a  breeder  of 
blooded  stock.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Felch 
published  his  breeding  chart,  but  later, 
realizing  its  value,  he  withdrew  it  and  kept 
the  information  for  himself.  He  has  now 

f:iven  Mr.  Boyer  permission  to  use  this  in- 
ormation,  and  it  is  included  in  this  book. 


Secret  of  Fertile  Eggs 


Boyer’s  secret  of  securing  fertile  eggs  by 
...  .  ciar 


alternating  males  we  believe  is  worth  $100  to 
any  big  producer  of  setting  eggs.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  new,  and  the  diagrammatic  illustration 
furnished  by  Mr.  Boyer  makes  the  matter  so 
plain  that  the  novice  can  easily  understand  it. 


The  Secret  of  Feed  at  15  Cents  a 
Bushel 


An  enterprising  poultryman  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  this  secret  for  S5.00  and  pledging 
those  who  buy  it  not  to  disclose  it  to  any  one 
else;  it  lias,  however,  long  been  known  to  a 
few  poultrymen,  Mr.  Boyer  among  them, 
and  the  method  has  been  fully  explained  in 
“Poultry  Secrets.” 

Of  course  we  cannot  go  to  the  length  of 
saying  that  all  the  information  in  the  book  is 
new  to  every  one.  It  is  said  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  and  the  Egyptians  were 
hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat  centuries 
ago;  but  wedo  say  that  to  the  great  majority 
of  Poultrymen  these  secrets  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  new. 


We  are  Willing  to  Name  Here 
Some  of  the  Secrets 


1  Burnham’s  secret  of  mating  fowls. 

2  Felch’s  method  of  breeding  from  an  original 

pair,  producing  thousands  of  chicks  and  three 
distinct  strains. 

3  Mendel's  Chart  of  Heredity. 

4  Secret  of  strong  fertility  by  alternating  males. 

5  Secret  of  knowing  what  to  feed  and  how  to  feed 

it.  The  secret  of  having  green  food  in  winter. 

6  Secret  of  sprouting  oats  and  barley  for  poultry 

feeding. 

7  Secret  recipes  for  chick  feed  ;  practically  the  same 

as  is  now  sold  on  the  market  at  a  high  rate. 

8  Secret  of  fatting  poultry  economically  so  as  to 

make  the  most  profit  out  of  the  crop. 

9  Secret  of  having  healthy  fowls  without  the  use  of 

drugs. 

10  Secret  of  telling  the  laying  hens  of  the  flock. 

11  Secret  of  detecting  age  in  stock. 

12  Secret  of  knowing  how  to  judge  dressed  poultry. 

13  The  only  safe  way  of  preserving  eggs. 

14  A  secret  of  dressing  fowls  so  as  to  do  the  work 

quickly  and  with  little  trouble. 

15  The  fancier’s  secret  of  preparing  fowls  for  exhi¬ 

bition. 

16  An  exposure  of  the  methods  employed  by  some 

fanciers  to  kill  the  fertility  of  the  eggs. 

17  The  secret  of  celery-feeding  to  flavor  the  carcass 

in  imitation  of  the  canvas-back  duck. 

18  Scaly-leg  treatment — a  remedy  that  really  cures. 

19  The  winter  egg  crop  and  how  to  get  it. 

20  How  to  create  the  ideal  roasting  fowls. 

21  Fatting  turkeys  fo-  market. 

22  Hunter’s  Secret  of  Success. 


There  are  Scores  of  Others 


We  Will  Pay  $10  For  Any  Secret  Not  in  the  Book 


Provided  it  is  practical  and  valuable.  If  it  is  something:  good  and  new,  a  check  for  Ten  Dol¬ 
lars  will  be  sent  at  once.  Address  all  communications  to  the 


Poultry  Department  of  Farm  Journal 


Farm  Journal  for  thirty  years  has  conducted  a  poultry  department  known  the  country 
over  for  the  ability  of  its  editors  and  the  value  of  its  contents.  It  is  the  standard  farm  and 
home  paper  of  the  country,  with  three  million  readers.  It  is  clean,  bright,  intensely  practical: 
boiled-down;  cream,  not  skim-milk.  Its  contributors  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and 

. can  quit  when  they  have  said  it.  Besides  its  unusually  strong  poultry  sec- 

1  tion,  which  of  itself  makes  the  paper  valuable  to  every  chicken  owner,  its 
other  departments  are  ably  conducted  and  widely  quoted.  It  is  for  the 

ilk 


gardener,  fruit  man,  stockman,  trucker,  farmer,  villager,  suburbanite,  the 
women  folks,  the  boys  and  girls.  It  is  worth  far  more  than  the  price  asked 
for  it  and  “Poultry  Secrets”  together.  Its  more  than  half  million  sub- 
.  scribers  pay  five  and  ten  years  ahead— a  remarkable  tribute. 


Our  Offer 


Wo  will  send  a  copy  of 
“Poultry  Secrets’  and 
Farm  Journal  lor  6  years, 
both  for  only 


$1.00 


And  to  every  one  who  takes  advantage  of  this  advertisement  before 

or'" 


February  1st,  we  will  send  also  a  cony  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Alumnae, 
filled  with  Lincoln  stories  and  valuable  information  for  everybody  for  1909. 


WILMER  ATKINSON  CO.,  soiRaceSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


our  new 
book  f  m  the 
use  of  poultry  rais- 
’ers.  Keep  account  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 
profits.  Our  Diary  jU-- 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  are 
so  low.  The  Diary  is  free.  Better  write  for 
it  today.  Tell  us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want. 

—  We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.  a 


Cyphers  Insurable 
Incubators  Fire-Proofed 


Are  not  only  guaranteed  to  Hatch  more  and  stronger 
chicks  than  any  other,  hut  they  are  insurable.  Now 
that  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  have  laid  down 
Rules  you  arenot  safe  in  buying  any  incubator  that 
does  not  bear  the  Insurance  Label.  Our  Free  212- 
w  Page  Book  explains.  Address  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass.;  Now  York  City;  01110800,111. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  Cal. 


B 


VIIKEII  ROOKS.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cheap 
bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


POULTRY  SCHOOL 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Poultry  Course  Will  Begin 

JANUARY  6,  11)09, 

and  continue  twelve  consecutive  weeks.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  includes  every  branch  of  poultry  culture. 
We  try  to  teach  every  student  how  to  make  a 
success  in  the  business.  Both  sexes.  Any  age  over 
17.  No  examination  required.  Number  necessarily 
limited.  Apply  at  once  to 

HOWARD  liDWARDS,  President, 
Rhode  Island  College,  Kingston.  R.  I. 


'lioiee  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorca  Cockerels,  $1.25 
*  each.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — SWW-Clloice  barred  and  Buff  P.  Rocks, 


also  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 
Price  Reasonable.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Good  breeders  (male  and  female)  from  $2,00  up. 
Privilege  of  return  at  my  expense,  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Sinclair  Smith,  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
i  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  K.  C 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  T. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  19-9  Catalog,  cliock  full  ofnneful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  8a  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  lie  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, l'a. 


AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO„  Collins,  O.— AH  Breeds  of 
Pet  and  Hunting  Dogs.  Coon  Dogs  and  Standard  lived 
Poultry.  Hundreds  of  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  2000  Yearling 
Hens,  $1.00  each.  Coon  Dogs.  Write  your  wants. 


VAN  AI.STVNE’S  S.  and  R.  C.  II.  I.  REDS, 

April  hatched  cockerels  $2.00  to  $5.00.  Address 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderkook,  N.  \r. 


THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 


(If  You  Have  the  Right  Kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous  White  Leghorns  lay  more  eggs 
at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care. 

Our  eggs  hatch  strong  chicks  that  live,  and  grow 
faster  than  others  (cost  less  to  raise). 

90^  FERTILITY  GUARANTEED 
250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
MT.  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  It,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 


I  ARflE  mill  nilQF  0EE8E-  FEKIN  dPCKS,  WHITE 

LAnUU  I  UULUUoL  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels,  For  Snle; 
Circular  free.  E.  SCHIEBER,  R.2,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


CHOICE  BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

For  Sale.  Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chuinbley,  Draper,  Va. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  breeding  stock  of  merit.  Mated 
unrelated.  Vigorous.  Rearing  two  poults  instead  of 
one  assured.  BERT  McCONNELL,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Bronze  Turkeys,  Chester  W.Shoats,  Shrop¬ 
shire  Ewes,  Kam  Lambs.  Fine  recorded 
stock.  Sprague  Farm,  R.  D.  71,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  For  Sale. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens  and 
eggs  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Satis- 

faction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  1L  1,  Ilellevillc,  Pa. 


poll  SALE— Mam.  Bronze  Turkeys  with  some 
wild  blood.  Toms  weighing  from  20  to  25  lbs; 
Hens  weighing  from  12  to  12  lbs.  Toms,$0;  liens,  $4. 
JOHN  R.  JANNEY,  Brookeville,  Maryland. 


I  Ha V0  Thom  Wnw!  Bourbon  Bed  Turkeys 

I  nuiB  I  1 1 C  III  liuiii  Young  Toms  weighing  16  to 
18  lbs., $5;  pullets,  10  to  15  lbs. ,$3;  trio. unrelated,  $10. 
Good  color;  Big  bone;  Eggs  in  season,  25  cts.  each. 

MRS.  F.  W.  SANFORD,  C’atlin,  Ill. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
January  2,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales  but 
show  what  the  bnlk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets  etc 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  IS  Strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  tire  these  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


8tate  Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good 


Packing  Stock. 


Wholesale 

Retail 

..  .33 

® 

•33« 

37®  .39 

. . .  .28 

® 

.32 

33®  .36 

® 

.25 

28@  .30 

, . .  .22 

® 

.28 

...  .29 

® 

.30 

.Ho 

..  .20 

® 

.26 

.25®  .30 

...  .17 

(„ 

.20 

.22®  .25 

...  .17 

@ 

.19 

CHKE8E 

..  .14 

@ 

.15 

.20®  222 

..  .11 

® 

.13 

.16®  .18 

® 

.09 

.10®  .13 

Common  to  Good.. 


MILK. 

New  York  E'chang-  prlee  SI  .91  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  4  cents  to 
shipper  in  the  20-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.  qt. 

.07® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancv  White,  doz..., 

...  A8 

® 

.40 

.45 

White,  good  to  choice.  .35 

@ 

.37 

.40® 

.42 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

...  .33 

@ 

.34 

.38® 

.40 

Common  to  Good. 

. . .  .25 

@ 

.30 

.32® 

.34 

West,  rn . 

...  .18 

@ 

.30 

.25@ 

.35 

Storage . 

0. 

.26 

.30 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bn . 

2.45 

qt. 

.12 

Medium . 

2-30 

Pea.  . . . 

2.30 

qt. 

.10 

Red  Kidney . 

2.35 

White  Kidbev . 

2.60 

qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

3.00 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

...  .12 

.13 

Common  to  Good. . . . 

...  .10 

® 

.11 

Olds .  . . 

® 

.06 

German  Crop,  1908  .. 

...  .28 

® 

.30 

HONEY 

Clover,  comb . 

® 

.15 

.18® 

.20 

Buckwheat . 

...  .11 

® 

.12 

.16® 

.18 

Extracted,  lb . 

•  •  -07 

® 

.09 

.12® 

.15 

DRIED  FRUITS 
Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

Sn  i  Dried . 

Cherries . 

Raspb  -rries . 

i  l  ttcld’»b  -rries . 


•08^ 

.12 

.04 

® 

.07 

.08@ 

.10 

.04 

@ 

.05 

.12 

@ 

.14 

lb. 

.15® 

.20 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

.12 

® 

.13 

.07 

® 

•07hs 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples. 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

.  3.75 

®  4.00 

pk. 

A0 

®  4.50 

Spy . 

®  4.50 

King . 

®  5.00 

Ren  Davis . 

.  2.25 

< a >  3.25 

Western,  bu.  box... 

.  1.25 

®  3.25 

doz. 

.50®  .75 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl.. 

.  1.25 

®  3.50 

pk. 

.30®  A0 

Cranberries, 

(  ape  Cod,  bbl . 

.12.00 

IS  13.50 

qt. 

.15®  .20 

Jersey,  bbl . 

.10.00 

® 13.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate.... 

.  2.25 

®  2.75 

Strawberries. 

Florida,  qt . 

.  .30 

®  .40 

A0®  .60 

Oranges, 

Florida . . 

2.00 

ffi  3.50 

doz. 

.30®  .40 

California,  fcv.  box. 

3.50 

la  4.0b 

doz. 

.50®  .75 

California,  choice... 

.  3.00 

®  3.25 

doz. 

.30tfz)  .35 

Grape  Fruit. 

Florida  fcv.  box... 

.  3.00 

®  3.60 

each 

.20®  .30 

Florida,  choice . 

.  2.00 

®  2.75 

each 

.10®  .15 

VEGETA 

BLE8 

Potatoes, 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl. . . 

4.00 

@  5.50 

qt. 

.10 

State.  ISO  lbs  . 

2.25 

2.35 

bu. 

1.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

2.75 

@  2.87 

bu. 

1.25 

Jersey,  180  lbs . 

2.00 

@  2.10 

bu. 

.90 

Maine.  165  lbs . 

2.35 

@  2.4(1 

bu. 

1.00 

Foreign,  165  lbs. . . 

1.75 

@  2.(  0 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu  bkt. 

.  .75 

@  1.50 

pk. 

.30®  .50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.10 

@  .16 

.18®  J2.) 

Beets,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

14  pk- 

.10 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

Cucumbers, 

Florida,  bu.  bkt . 

.  2.00 

(■<  8.50 

each 

.05 

Cabbage,  ton . 

30.00 

® 35.00 

head 

.10®  .12 

New,  bbl.  crate . 

1.50 

®  2.00 

Cfiulillowers, 

L.  I.,  bbl . 

1.00 

®  6.00 

head 

.15@  .20 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

®  .40 

bcli. 

.10®  .20 

Lettuce,  Southorn.bbl. 

2.00 

®  4.00 

each 

.05®  .10 

Conn.  White  bbl... 

..  3.50 

@ 

4  50 

qt. 

.15 

Conn.  Yellow . 

..  1.50 

@ 

1 .75 

qt. 

.10 

Conn.  Red . 

..  1.50 

1.75 

Orange  Co.,  bag - 

1.75 

Peas 

Southern.  }4  bbl.  bkt.  2.C0 

Parsnips,  bbl . 75 

Parsley.  100  bunches..  1.50 
Romaine. 

Southern,  bbl . 

Radishes,  Y  bbl.  bkt.. 
String  Beans, 

Southern,  Y  bbl.  bkt. 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  Llubbard,  bbl. 
Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 

White,  bbl . 

Tomatoes, 

Calif.,  8-qt  crate . 

Florida,20  qt.  carrier. 


®  4.50  14  pk. 

@  1.00  l4  pk. 
®  2.00  bch. 


2.00 

POO 

2.00 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

.50 


®  3.50 

(si  2.00 

@  4.00 
@  1.25 
®  1.00 

@  POO 
@  1.00 


head 

bch. 

qt. 

pk. 


each 
Yz  pk. 


@  .75 
@  3.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


.60 

POO 


qt. 


.fiO 

.15 

.05 

.10 

.05 

.20 

.30 


.05 

.15 

.20 


Fancy,  doz . 

1.50 

1 3) 

1.75 

each 

.15 

No.  1.  doz . 

1.00 

® 

1.25 

each 

.10 

No.  2.  box . 

2.00 

® 

t  (10 

each 

.06 

Lettuce,  Boston,  strap. 

1.00 

® 

1 .75 

each 

.10 

>'  ushrooms.  lb . 

.20 

@ 

.5b 

1.00®  1.75 

Mint  dozen  bunches.. 

.40 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

2.50 

® 

3.00 

bch. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.as 

® 

.15 

lb. 

.25®  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

Fowls  .  . 

Roosters . 

Turkeys . 10 

Ducks . II 

Geese . 10 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


® 


.11 
-12 14 
.08 
.15 
.12 
.11 


.14®  .15 


.13®  .15 
.12®  .14 


Turkeys,  best,  lb.  .  . 

29 

® 

.23  lb. 

•24@ 

.25 

Fair  to  Good . 

...  ~n 

r„ 

.20 

.20® 

.22 

Chickens,  best . 

...  .23 

@ 

.25 

.25© 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

..  .18 

® 

.20 

23® 

.25 

Common  Run . 

..  .12 

@ 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

Fowls . 

..  .11 

@ 

.13 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks . 

@ 

.14 

.15® 

.18 

Geese . 

..  .10 

@ 

.14 

J5@ 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

© 

3.50 

COUNTRY’  DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best,  lb . 

.  .12 

@  .13 

Common  to  Good.... 

.  .09 

©  .11 

Roasting  Pigs . 

.  .11 

®  .14 

Pork . 

.  .05 

@  .08 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

.  5.40 

®  7.10 

Oxen...., . 

.  4.50 

®  5.25 

Bulls . 

.  2.70 

®  4.00 

Cows . 

1.25 

®  4.00 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

100  lbs . 

.10.00 

®  10.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

6.00 

@  9.75 

Culls....  . 

.  2.51) 

®  4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.W) 

®  4.00 

Lambs . 

.  6.50 

(o,  \  -  1  ■> 

Hogs . 

(cb  6.15 

GRAIN 

lb. 


.18®  25 
.15®  .17 
•15@  .20 
■12@  .15 


.18®  .25 


1.17 

1.05 

1.04 

.08 

.00 

.82 

.06 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu . 

No.  2,  Red . 

No.  I,  Macaroni . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .04  ® 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .53  ® 

Rye . .80  @ 

Barley .  .62  ® 

FEED 

Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 23.00  ®25.00 

Middlings . 20.00  ®29.00 

Red  Dog .  30.00 

Linseed  Meal . 32.00  ®33.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  ceuts  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  i,  ton . 16.00 

No.  2 . 14.00 

No.  3 . 12.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00 

Clover . 11.00 

Wild . 6.00 

Straw,  Rye . 18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00 


®  16.50 
® 15.00 
® 1 3.00 
0 1  16.00 
la  12.00 
la  H.OO 
la  19.00 
la  10.00 


GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

What  makes  gapes  in  chickens  and  what 
Is  the  enre?  We  moved  on  a  farm  about 
five  years  ago.  There  is  a  plum  orchard 
that  is  not  wet.  It  is  on  a  little  knoll 
and  we  can’t  raise  any  chickens  on  it,  as 
they  get  the  gapes  as  soon  as  a  week  or 
two  old.  L.  M.  Y. 

Ohio. 

The  “gapes”  is  caused  by  a  worm  in  the 
throat  of  the  chicken.  The  bo£t  remedy  is 
prevention.  Keep  the  little  chicks  on  a 
hoard  floor — away  from  the  ground.  Part 
of  the  life  of  this  insect  is  passed  in  the 
soil.  The  chicks  get  it  from  the  soil  or 
from  earthworms.  The  board  floor  prevents 
them  finding  it.  When  they  are  actually 
suffering  the  worms  must  be  killed  or  re¬ 
moved  to  bring  relief.  A  loop  of  horse 
hair  put  down  the  throat  and  jerked 
quickly  out  will  remove  many.  They  should 
he  killed.  A  feather  dipped  in  turpentine 
is  sometimes  used.  In  some  cases  the 
chicks  are  put  in  a  covered  box,  a  little  fine 
lime  being  dusted  inside.  This  dust  makes 
the  chicks  cough  or  sneeze  and  some  of 
tlie  worms  are  thrown  up. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

HORTON  FARM  REPORTS 

are  especially  valuable  for  owners  living  away 
from  their  farms,  ami  are  useful  for  any  farmer 
who  keeps  records  of  his  business.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ple  and  circular.  ft.  C.  HORTON, 

West  New  Brighton,  New  York  City. 

\A/ 1 W T P R  PfiCC— How  to  get  them.  Receipt  free. 

Tv  III  I  Lli  LUUO  Sehild  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

MILK  PRODUCERS  Tor  New  York  City  markets  desiring  infor¬ 
mation  how  to  form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write 
to  the  Secretary,  ALBERT  MANNING,  Otis vi lie,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $1  for  15,  S5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  O.  H.  ZIMMEIv,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

WO  R  l  d^sH^stITog" 

Reg .  0.  I.  O.  Pigs,  September  and  October  farrow; 
for  the  next  thirty  days  and  no  longer. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -FKIKSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  front.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  otter  at  prices  that,  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  sonic  nicely  bred  Bri,i,  Cai.vks. 
A.  A.  CORTLLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

GUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPa^WALL  EQmmil 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how  | 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPBNWALL  RflFB.  CO. 

437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  ftflich.,U.S.&.  j 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery  | 

Bony  Growths 

ruin  horse  values.  You  can  remove, 
all  abnormal  growths,  leaving  no 
scar  or  blemish,  with  the  old  reliable 

Kendajl’s 

SPAVIN  CURE 


Horsemen  using  it  10 
to  40  years  say  it  has  no 
equal  as  a  cure  for 

Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Curb, Splint, Lameness. 

“I  have  used  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  for  lifteen 
years  and  it  never  fails.” 
C.  D.  Forshee, 
Billingsley,  Ala. 

$1  a  Bottle;  6  for  $5.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists.  Get  it  and  be  ready  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  Book,  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse,”  free  at  drug  stores  or  from 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  VI. 


FARMERS  HAVING  SMALL  POWER 

can  do  more  grinding  in  one  minute 

INDEPENDENCE 
POWER 
GRIND  STONE 

than  they  can  in  1  hour 
,-iPon  a  little  dinkey  tread 
power  stone.  Be  aggress¬ 
ive  and  up-to-date  and  write  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  Independ¬ 
ence  Stone  Works,  Independence,  O. 


and  we  will  make 
them  into  warm, 
comfortable  coats 
with  high  collars,  or 
into  robes,  mittens, 
jackets,  ladies’  furs,  etc.  and  save* 
you  a  lot  of  money. 

We  tan  by  nature’s  method  only 
and  use  no  chemicals  or  dyes  which  , 
cause  the  hairs  to  shed.  Color  makes 
no  difference.  Almost  any  hide  looks 
well  when  made  up  into  a  fine  com¬ 
fortable  robe  or  coat.  Will  resist  cold, 
wind,  rain  or  snow;  are  soft  and  pliable 
as  cloth  and  very  little  heavier. 

Instead  of  selling  your  hides  to  the 
butcher,  let  us  make  them  into  use¬ 
ful  garments  that  will  wear  for  years 
and  enable  you  to  enjoy  the  coldest 
weather. 

If  you  send  in  your  hides  now,  we 
will  pay  the  freight  on  all  hides  sent 
to  be  made  into  coats  and  robes  and 
give  you  FREE— with  each  cow-  or 
horse-hide  coat  or  robe,  a  pair  of  fur 
knit-lined  mittens  with  horse-hide 
palms.  If  you  have  no  hides  to  send 
us  we  can 

Sell  You  Furs 
and  Save 
Yon  Dollars 

We  not  only  tan  the 
hides  you  send  us,  but  we 
have  in  stock  hides  and 
skins  from  which  we  manu¬ 
facture  to-measure  coats, 
robes,  neck-pieces,  ladies’ 
jackets,  children’s  coats 
and  fur  goods  of  every 
description.  We  make  to 
order  any  kind  of  fur 
goods.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

THE  NATIONAL  FUR  AND 
TANNING  CO. 

212  Hooker  Ave., 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


TRAPPERS 


Make  More  Money 

Copy  of  monthly 

ziiu*,HUNTER-TRAD- 
ER-TRAPPER,  128  or 

more  pnue?*,  about  Steel 
Traps,  Snares,  Deadfalls,  Trapping  Secrets,  Raw  Furs, 
Dogs,  Ginseng,  Big  6am^  Hunting,  etc.  JOe.  Catalogue  tie- 
scribing  magazine  and  books  on  Trapping,  Prospecting, 
Bee  Hunting,  Ginseng  Growing,  etc..  Free. 

A.  R.  HARDING  PUB.  CO.,  Box  509,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Cash  Paid  for 

Raw  Furs 


As  New  York  is  the  best 
fur  market  in  America, 
we  can  and  do  pay  high- 
estcash  prices  for  hides  of 
Skunks,  Minks,  'Coons. 
Muskrats,  Opposums, 
Foxes,  Badgers.  Wolves, 
Beavers,  Otter,  and  all  fur-bearing  animais.  We  pay 
express  charges.  Jg^Wriie  for  price  list,  PIIIC  jTiJf* 
We  aiso  pay  best  prices  for  UlNtflinU 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO.  145  Greene  St.  New  York 


BLOOD  TONIC 


Will  Make  Your  Horses  Do  More  Work 

You  can  practically  double  the 
working-power  of  your  horses, 
yet  not  overstrain  them,  by  giv- 
/  *n£  them  small  doses  of  our  pow¬ 
dered  Blood  Tonic  regularly  with 
their  feed.  It  will  clear  their 
blood ’.steady  their  nerves;  tough¬ 
en  their  muscles;  prevent  and  absolutely  Tid  your  horses 
of  worms.  It  wards  off  contagious  diseases. 

For  Horses  Only — Don’t  endanger  their  health  by  using 
cure-all  “borse-and-uattle  powders.”  The  horse’s  diges¬ 
tive  organs  are  different  from  the  cow’s, and  each  requires 
a  separate  remedy.  Use  our  Horse  Touio  and  you  will  be 
safe.  It  is  compounded  from  tested  ingredients.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it  to  do  what  we  «lahn,orwe  will  refund  your  money. 
4-lb  pkg.,  50c;  I2^-lb  pail,  $1.50;  25-lb  pail,  $2.75;  50-lb 
ease.  $5.  If  you  can’t  get  it  from  your  dealer, send  60c  for 
2-lb  trial  box,  by  mail, prepaid.  See  that  the  veined  horse 
is  on  every  package.  Make  Your  Hens  Lay  More  Eggs. 
Give  them  a  tablespoonful  of  our  powdered  Egg  Producer 
in  their  feed  at  each  meal, and  we  guarantee  that  they  will 
produce  more  eggs, and  keep  on  laying.  And  thay  will  get 
stronger, and  keep  toned  up.  These  results  have  been 
proven  by  hundreds  of  poultry  raisers.  Fairfield's  Egg 
Producer  has  made  money  for  them,  and  it  will  for  you. 
It  is  sold  by  most  feed  dealers.  If  you  can’t  get  it  in  your 
town,  wc  will  send  you  a  2-lb  trial  package,  by  mail  pre¬ 
paid,  for  50c.  4-lb  pkg.  50c;  12^-lb  pail,  $1.50;  25-lb  pail, 
$2.75;  50-lb  case  $5.  Look  lor  th«  two  shiekens 
on  "pry  box.  FA|RF1ELD  MF0-  co.t 

506  S. Delaware  Ave., Philadelphia 


FAIR  FI  ELDS 

BLOOD  TONIC  and 

EGG  PRODUCER 


Apt,  j 


Feed  Your  Hens  Green  Bone 

cut  with  a 

Stearns  Bone  Cutter 

We  guarantee  healthier  hens 
and  more  and  better  eggs. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
Send  for  printed  matter. 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co., Box  II, Syracuse, N.Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Practical  facts  on  housing, feeding  and 
attention  when  sick.  Where  the  Reds 
come  from,  why  best  business  hens. 
FINE  PICTURES.  Two  by  the 
wonderful  new  color  photography- 
typical  birds,  true  to  life.  Send  io 
cents  for  book,  with  rebate  coupon 
good  for  20  cents  on  first  order 
of  me  for  two  settings  of  eggs. 

WALTER  SHERMAN 
No.  25  Boulevard.  Newport,  R.  T. 


FASTEST  ICE  CUTTER 

Beats  50 men  with  saws,  and  does  it  in 
most  economic  way.  Our  Red,  White 
and  Blue  Ice  Plow  is  the  best,  low 

Sriced  plow  for 
utchers,  dairy- 

Xn«n,  farmers  and  hotels. 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  Oepl. 

54  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Has 
patent 
clearing 
tooth  and 
Swing  Guide, 
lee  Tools,  all 
kinds,  Catalog  free. 


ICE  PLOWS 

that  will  cut  two  rows  at  a 
time,  runs  smooth,  draws 
with  less  draft  than  any 

. ,  _ '  other,  pays  for  itself  in  one 

Also,  ICE  TOOLS.  Write  for  prices. 

TV  M.  II.  l’RAY,  Clove,  New  York. 

To  the  Farmer  &  the  Farmer’s  Boy 

Have  yon  a  horse  and  wagon  ?  Have  you  some 
spare  time?  Or  have  you  a  bright  boy  with  a  desire 
to  make  a  little  honest  money  ?  If  so,  write  me  for 
ruy  proposition.  We  have  honest  goods  to  soil  at 
honest  prices  to  horse  and  stock  owners  and  the 
profit  is  generous. 

J.  VV.  HARWELL,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

Did  You 
Ever  See 

—the  staple  of  the  .South.  Makes  a  beautiful  Pot 
Plant.  Send  ton  cents  for  seed  and  directions  how 
to  grow  it  in  your  home. 

E.  F.  MALONE,  340  Myrtle  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


COTTON  GROWING 


D  LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Coni- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  H.  WOODWARD,  302  d.cennicli  St.,  .N.  V. 


EGOS  EGGS  EGGS 

Ship  your  eggs  to  us  and  get  the  highest 


PRICE  FOR  SAME 

Check  Mailed  Upon  Receipt  of  Goods. 

JET®  r  o  cl  ccr  ss  Co3 

1  249  BEDFORD  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  V. 


BE  A  RAILROAD  AS  AN 

We  will  fit  you  by  mail  for  position  of  Fire* 
man  or  Buikemaii  and  guarantee  position 
to  graduates  mentally  and  physically  competent. 
Only  school  whose  instructors  are  practical  rail¬ 
road  men  endorsed  by  railway  managers.  Write 
today,  state  age  and  ask  for  free  catalog 

The  Wentha  Ry.Cor.School,  D9pt.S-B-202  Freeport, lil . 


“W  ANTS  _ 

Lady  Piano  Player  from  every  town  in  the  United 
States  to  write  for  our  money-making  proposition. 
Address  Victor  Home  Supply  Co..  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


UIT  DF'.A.  3F5- IM  IS 

in  the  famous  Ozark  region  for  sale  or  trade.  Write 
for  booklet  to  Ewalt  Kealty  Co.,  Springdale,  Ark. 

FARM  FDR  RFNT-Near  Salisbury. Md.  For  full 
I  HLIVI  I  U II  IU.I11  particulars,  a.; dress  SAMUEL 
P.WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  Co.,  Maryland 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Stock  farm.  160  acres:  land 
and  buildings  first-class.  Well  located. beautiful, fer¬ 
tile.  20 acres  heavy  timber.  Price$10  000.  Reason, old 
age.  J.K.  Phillips,  103BastableBlock, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Handsome  colonial  home- 12  rooms 

overlooking  Bay,  seven  miles  wide,  600  acres, 
good  land,  two  tenant  houses,  stock  and  machinery, 
$12,000.  50  other  Maryland  Farms.  Address 

O.  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hill,  McL 

V  STROUT’S  FARM  BUYERS’  GUIDE  ’» 

is  the  title  of  a  big  circular,  illustrated,  and  describ¬ 
ing  an  amazing  assortment  of  low  price,  profit- 
paying  properties,  with  stock,  tools  and  crops  in¬ 
cluded;  thrown  on  the  market  at  startling  sacri¬ 
fices  to  insure  immediate  settlement  of  estates. 
Copy  mailed  free  from  our  nearest  office.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston;  150 
Nassau  St..  New  York;  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Scottsville,  Va, 
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Let  Me  LEND  _ _ _ 


Mr  -  Edison 

is 


t(I  want  to  see  a 
Phonograph 


eve  g  A merican  Home. 

Qo  .* 

know,  is  the  wizard’s 


Phonograph,  as 

yeu 

hobby  and  pet.  He  has  worked 
and  studied  over  it  constantly 
until  today  it  is  a  perfect  musical 
instrument,  just  such  a  clean  and 
wholesome  home  entertainer  as 
the  inventor’s  genial,  kindly  nature 
would  wish  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  years  to  come. 


LOAN! 


this  EDISON 

Phonograph 

Without 

Charge 

F.  K.  BABSON, 

Edison  Phonograph 
Distributers 


This  Latest  Style  Edison  Phonograph,  the  perfected  model  of  the  great  Edison  Factory.  You  ought 
to  hear  it  laugh,  sing  and  play — side-splitting,  beautiful,  sentimental  songs,  vaudeville,  opera — everything. 

with  an  Edison 
PHONOGRAPH 


REMEMBERS  I  do  not  ask  for  your  money.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  pay 
us  one  cent.  I  want  to  lend  you  this  wonderful  latest  style  phonograph, 
lend  it  to  you  absolutely  free,  and  I  only  ask,  and  I  will  feel  repaid,  that 
when  this  king  of  entertainers  arrives  that  you  will  invite  a  few  of  your 
friends  to  share  with  you  a  free  concert  of  the  finest  music  from  the  most 
distinct  and  the  most  easily  understood  of  all  phonographs.  Read  my 
great  free  loan  offer  below. 

I  will  lend  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper 
a  genuine  Edison 
Standard  Phono - 
I  will  allow  this 


Lots  of  Fun 


My  Offer 

graph,  with  our  Parlor  Grand  Equipment  added, 
phonograph  to  remain  in  your  home  while  you  and  your  friends  enjoy 
its  sweetest  music — all  its  varied  entertainment — without  charging  you 
one  cent.  You  may  then  return  the  outfit  at  my  expense  without  having 
incurred  any  obligation  to  buy,  without  any  obligation  whatsoever. 

F.  K.  BABSON. 

*  I  know  that  when  your  friends  once  hear  a  genuine 
Ml  111  •  New  Style  Edison  with  its  perfect  tone  reproduction, 

they  will  want  one.  If  they  do  not  buy  at  once — they  will  send  at  some  future  time.  By 
lending  a  few  people  the  new  machines,  letting  them  play  the  machines  for  their  friends, 
I  will  quickly  acquaint  everybody  with  the  superiority  of  the  Latest  Style  Edison. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  sell  a  single  outfit — in  fact,  we  cannot  allow  one  cent  discount  from 
our  rock-bottom  price  on  the  Edison.  But  I  would  like  you  to  tell  your  friends  that  one 
of  these  grand  entertainers  may  be  secured  at  the  most  surprisingly  low  prices,  either  for 
cash  in  full,  or  for  only  $2.00  a  month  to  $3.50  a  month,  and  without  interest  on  deferred 
payments.  Perhaps  you  yourself  will  prefer  to  keep  this  king  of  entertainers,  this  endless 
source  of  recreation  and  amusement  in  your  home  rather  than  to  return  the  outfit,  but  at 
any  rate,  I  will  thank  you  just  for  borrowing  the  phonograph  and  you  may  feel  perfectly 
free  to  send  it  back,  just  as  I  say,  at  my  expense. 

Edison  Catalog 


Now  I  want  to  send  you  at  once 
our  FREE  Edison  catalog  and  list 
of  1,500  Edison  Gold -Moulded 
Records,  so  you  can  pick  out  just  the 
machine  and  the  records  which  you 
would  like  to  borrow  on  my  free  loan 
plan.  Sign  the  coupon  in  the  corner. 
Send  letter  or  postal  if  you  wish  but 
coupon  will  do.  But  write  now. 

If  you  have  not  sent  your  request 
for  a  catalog  before,  will  you  favor 
me  by  sending  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  once?  Even  if  you  do  not 
want  to  borrow  the  phonograph 
until  a  little  later,  send  for  a 
catalog  now.  The  catalog 
costs  you  absolutely 
nothing.  Sign  the 
coupon  now. 


Fun  for  the  children,  for  the  young  folks,  fun  for  the  old  folks,  lots  of  fun  and 
entertainment  for  every  member  of  your  family. 

No  one  can  listen  to  the  stirring  music  of  the  world’s  greatest  military  bands,  the 
popular  "rag  time”  stunts,  the  monologist’s  hits,  the  side-splitting  minstrel  jokes,  the 
old  love  songs  and  the  best  sacred  music — no  one  can  listen  to  this  clean,  wholesome, 
instructive  and  varied  entertainment  without  being  impressed  and  delighted.  Think 
what  an  influence  for  good  is  good  music.  Think  what  an  opportunity  it  is  to  be  able 
to  hear  the  world's  great  singers  in  grand  opera  roles,  singing  which  would  cost  you 

$5  and  even  $10  for  a  seat  at  the  grand  opei-a 
in  big  cities.  Think  what  an  ever  ready  re¬ 
source  of  entertainment  and  pleasure  for 
your  friends  and  guests  in  this  talking  ma¬ 
chine,  this  instrument  which  talks  and  sings 
and  plays  right  in  your  own  home.  Surely 
the  Edison  phonograph  is  rightly  called  the 
treasure  house  of  home  entertainment. 

And  look  at  these  pictures  of  happy  home 
scenes.  See  the  delighted  children  sitting 
around  the  machine,  which  to  them  is  the 
embodiment  af  wonderment,  the  great  tones 
coming  from  the  horn — the  funny  stories, 
the  beautiful  music — all  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  young.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  anything  else  that  can  possibly  make  the  children 
as  happy  as'nn  Edison  Phonograph.  Grandfather  and  grandmother  are  taken  back 
to  the  joyous  days  of  their  glorious  youth. 

They  live  over  again  their  own  love  scenes 
of  50  years  ago  as  they  listen  perhaps  to  the 
very  love  song  which  always  makes  their 
hearts  beat  faster. 

You  make  your  own  selections  from  the 
free  list  of  1,500  Edison  gold  moulded 
records.  And  in  this  list  you  will  find 
some  of  the  old  love  songs  which  grand¬ 
father  sang  to  grandmother  in  years  gone 
by.  Everything  that  is  pure  and  clean  and 
wholesome  in  entertainment  is  reproduced 
in  Edison  gold  moulded  and  Amber ol  records. 

You  should  send  the  coupon. 

And  look  at  the  happy  family  gathered  around  the  blazing  hearth.  What  better 

or  more  satisfactory  pleasure  for  a  long 
winter  evening.  Father  and  mother,  grand¬ 
father  and  grandmother — the  dear  old  folks — 
and  the  young  people,  too,  safe  in  their  own 
home  and  exposed  to  no  temptations — all  the 
family  bound  together  and  enjoying  the  same 
pleasure,  hearing  the  same  songs  and  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  same  ludicrous  stories  as  they  come 
forth  from  Mr.  Edison's  great  Invention. 

Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  allow  your 
own  family  this  pleasure,  especially  when 
you  can  do  so  without  one  cent  of  expense? 
I  not  only  offer  but  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  lend  you  such  a  source  of  enjoyment. 
The  latest  style  Edison  Standard  phonograph 
with  our  Parlor  Grand  Equipment  added  which  I  oiler  to  lend  you  free  is  so  different 
from  the  squeaking,  scratching,  rasping  talking  machines  you  have  heard  before  that  I 
want  to  familiarize  everyone  with  its  charm,  its  simplicity,  its  perfec.  mechanism, 
and  its  tone  quality.  And  there  is  no  better  way  to  familiarize  everyone  with  this  per¬ 
fect  outfit  than  to  lend  it  to  the  honorable  and  intelligent  readers  of  this  paper.  All  I 
ask  in  return  for  the  loan  is  that  you  invite  some  of  your  friends  to  become  familiar 
with  the  Genuine  Edison  Phonograph. 

A  Read  my  free  loan  offer  on  this  page.  Remember  you 

IvrA  tr*.  ,]0  DOt  pay  a  cent.  You  enjoy  an  Edison  phonograph  in 

your  own  home  free.  And  you  can  ship  it  back  at  my  eipeme.  Send  for  a  free  catalog  now. 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributers, 

xEdison  Block,  Suite  3581,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  BASHFUL  STATE-VERMONT. 

The  Outlook  for  Apples. 

Vermont’s  great  advantages  as  an  apple-growing 
State  are  climate,  location  and  soil,  important  in  the 
order  named.  The  Apple  Consumers’  League  started 
things,  and  how  that  a  healthy  public  opinion  is 
demanding  one  or  more  apples  per  day  for  each 
person' in'  the  land,  jaws  have  begun  to  wag  and  the 
cry  is _  for-  good  .  eating  apples  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  no  State  in  the  Union  can  fill  the  bill  as 
completely  or  as  cheaply  as  Vermont,  climate  and 
location  being  the  dominant  factors.  The  greatly  in¬ 
creased  demand  in  the  northeastern  United  States  for 
fine  eating  apples  in  early  Fall  and  Winter  can  be  met 
from  Vermont  with  Gravenstein,  Wealthy  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  of  great  beauty  and  highest  quality,  because 
these  varieties  mature  there  so  late,  and  in  such  a  per¬ 
fect  apple  climate,  as  to  be  good  keepers  well  into 
the  Winter,  while  from  most  other  sections  of  the 
country  these  same  varieties  are  late  Summer  or  very 
early  Fall  apples  that  must  be  quickly  consumed  or 
lose  their  value,  and  as  it  is  the  table  apple  of  beauty 


ity ;  has  a  deep  strong  subsoil,  which  with  thorough  till¬ 
age  and  cover  crops  requires  but  little  added  fertility 
to  produce  perfect  trees, and  fruit,  and  much  of  this 
good  apple  land  can  be  bought  at  a  price  far  below 
its  value  for  orchard  purposes,  prices  ranging  any¬ 
where  from  one-fourth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  asking 
price  of  some  western  orchard  lands  in  the  over¬ 
boomed  sections.  Within  the  past  12  years  I  have 
planted  nearly  300  acres  of  Connecticut  hill  lands  to 
apple  orchards,  and  from  the  beautiful  specimens 
showing  upon  many  of  these  trees  the  past  year  •  or 
two,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  I  have  a  great  and 
profitable  investment  that  will  stay  with  me  through 
life  as  a  sure  thing,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
“do  things”  with  neglected  lands  at  home.  There  are 
great  apple  possibilities  all  over  New  England,  but 
Vermont  can  be  the  great  apple  State  of  the  Union 
if  she  will;  there  is  nothing  to  hinder,  except  men 
without  faith.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

Why  Vermont  is  “Bashful.” 

I  note  with  much  interest  and  pleasure  your  article 


State  paid  the  farmer  one-half  of  the  first  cost  of  the 
trees  at  the  nursery.  '  Another  man  who  had  his  trees 
destroyed  by  deer  called  in  the  county  game  warden, 
and  after  the  damage  was  estimated  the  warden  told 
the  farmer  that  the  State  expected  him  to  cut  down 
the  estimated  loss  or  damage  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 
There  are  hundreds  of  similar  cases  to  these.. 

These  conditions  are  the  sole  causes  of  Vermont's 
“bashfulness.”  Remove  these  causes  and  give  the 
farmer  the  lawful  right  to  shoot  these  deer  when 
caught  damaging  or  destroying  his  crops,  and  in  a 
few  years  Vermont’s  fruit  crops  would  be  in  excess 
of  any  other  one  of  her  products,  while  under  our 
present  game  laws  the  State  is  fast  becoming  a  big 
game  preserve  for  the  sole  benefit  of  sportsmen.  These 
are  facts.  Before  New  England  can  be  boomed  very 
much  as  an  agricultural  center  our  laws  must  be 
amended  so  that  the  farmer  shall  have  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  his  lands,  and  the  unquestionable  right  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  own  at  all  times  and  against  destroyers  of  his 
property. 

There  is  now  a  movement  on  foot  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  “New  England  Farmers’  Protective  League,” 


“COMFORT  ME  WITH  APPLES,”  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR.  Fig.  17. 


and  quality  that  brings  the  most  money,  Vermont, 
with  these  varieties,  commands  the  situation. 

T  hen  the  Spy  and  Fameuse  from  Vermont  are  un¬ 
surpassed  in  beauty  or  quality  by  those  from  any  other 
section  of  America,  the  Fameuse  holding  on  until 
April  in  proper  storage,  while  the  Spy,  and  several 
other  varieties  almost  as  good,  may  be  had  in  per¬ 
fection  until  the  new  crop  comes  again.  Owing  to  the 
rigid  Winter  climate  fungus  and  insect  pests  are  much 
less  troublesome  than  anywhere  else  east  of  the 
Rockies,  and  less  spraying  is  required  to  produce 
perfect  fruit.  These  are  all  climatic  advantages  that 
add  great  permanent  value  to  Vermont’s  apple  indus¬ 
try,  while  her  nearness  to  the  greatest  high-priced 
and  best  consuming  markets  of  our  country,  give 
her  orclrardists  a  chance  to  keep  their  fruit  in-  stor¬ 
age  at  home,  while  in  touch  with  the  markets  from 
day  to  day,  and  thus  be  able  to  make  shipments  only 
when  best  prices  can  be  made  sure  of.  In  24  to  48 
hours  a  carload  of  Vermont  apples  may.  at  a  cost  of 
$40  to  $00.  be  delivered  to  20,000,000  people,  who  have 
more  money  per  capita  than  any  like  number  of  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  while  the  no  more  beautiful 
and  inferior  flavored  far  western  apples  must  pay  $250 
to  $300  per  car  to  reach  the  same  markets.  Much  of 
the  best  apple  soil  of  Vermont  is  rich  in  natural  fertil- 


under  above  heading  in  issue  of  December  26.  You 
know  it  is  said  that  there  are  always  two  sides  to 
every  question.  What  you  say  of  the  possibilities  of 
fruit  growing  in  Vermont  is  or  would  be  entirely 
correct  under  more  favorable  game  laws.  Vermont 
apples  are  without  a  doubt  the  finest  that  can  be 
grown  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  there  are  to-day 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  State  that  would 
produce  more  money  if  planted  out  to  apples  than  to 
any  other  crops  that  could  be  put  upon  the  land. 
The  people  who  own  much  of  this  land  are  per¬ 
fectly  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  I  can  name  many 
men  who  would  or  have  tried  planting  out  large  com¬ 
mercial  orchards,  but  under  our  present  game  laws 
what  is  the  use?  It  is  practically  impossible  to  bring 
an  orchard  up  to  bearing  age,  for  the  deer  will  destroy 
young  trees  as  fast  as  they  can  be  planted,  and  our 
game  laws  say  the  farmer  must  not  shoot  these  deer 
even  when  caught  in  the  very  act  of  destroying  his 
trees  and  crops,  except  during  the  week  of  the  open 
season,  when  it  is  not  safe  for  man  to  put  his  head 
above  the  top  of  his  cellar  wall.  It  is  true  our  laws 
say  that  the  State  will  pay  all  damage  done  by  deer, 
but  do  they?  T  know  of  one  man  who  started  out  to 
plant  his  farm  to  apple  trees.  He  set  300  one  Spring, 
and  within  a  year  the  deer  had  killed  every  tree.  The 


for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  carry  a  test  case  to  the  Supreme  Courts  to 
see  if  the  farmer  can  shoot  deer  or  other  noxious 
animals,  which  are  now  protected  by  our  game  laws, 
when  caught  in  the  act  of  destroying  his  property. 
With  such  a  fund  in  hand  we  doubt  very  much  if 
the  Game  Commissioner  would  see  his  way  clear  to 
prosecute  the  farmer  who  shot  the  deer  when  it  was 
destroying  his  crops.  There  are  sure  to  be  plenty  of 
cases  for  trial  within  a  year,  for  the  farmers  of  New 
England  are  fully  determined  to  protect  their  property. 

Vermont.  a.  a.  halladay. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  APPLE. 

Before  me,  as  I  am  writing,  is  a  fine  Jonathan 
apple.  This  variety,  I  think,  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  type  of  red  apples  for  quality.  The  longer  I  live, 
the  greater  is  my  appreciation  of  the  apple.  This 
morning  each  one  of  our  family  had  a  large  dish  of 
freshly  stewed  Spitzenberg  apples.  These,  with  the 
cereals,  bread  and  butter,  cereal  drink,  and  egg,  if 
wanted,  make  an  ideal  breakfast  from  my  point  of 
view.  For  dinner  we  may  have  apple  dumplings-  for 
dessert,  apple  marmalade,  apple  butter,  or  jelly  for 
relish  with  the  bread,  or  to  use  in  place  of  butter, 
if  we  desire,  and  the  freshly  pressed  juice  of  the 
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Northern  Spy  apple,  of  spicy  flavor,  can  take  the 
place  of  tea  or  coffee.  For  supper,  we  may  take 
some  large  King  or  Northern  Spy  apples,  dig  out  the 
core,  and  fill  the  hole  with  sugar,  and  then  bake  them. 
These  with  some  new  brown  bread,  some  nuts,  figs,  or 
dates,  plain  homemade  candy,  and  cheese  for  those 
who  desire  something  heavier.  Then  we  can  take 
some  apple  jelly  and  make  a  hot  drink  that  is  palat¬ 
able  and  refreshing.  This  is  a  good  supper  for  me. 
In  this  supper  we  have  all  that  any  right-thinking  per¬ 
son  will  desire,  except  it  may  be  those  who  do  hard 
manual  labor.  One  point  I  wish  to  make,  is  that  the 
apple  is  most  appreciated,  as  we  come  more  and  more 
in  the  way  of  right  thinking,  and  the  higher  the  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  more  ideal  the  life,  the  less  animal 
foods  will  be  used,  and  the  more  fruit,  also  that  it  is 
a  good  work  to  do  to  rightly  plant  and  care  for  an 
apple  tree,  for  we  are  anticipating  the  needs  of  a 
better  age.  Suppose  the  apple  is  taken  entirely  out 
of  the  menu  or  bill  of  fare  I  have  mentioned,  the 
other  food  would  be  almost  useless  to  us. 

At  a  recent  dinner  at  which  some  friends  were  en¬ 
tertained,  I  asked  my  wife  not  to  provide  any  pie  or 
pastry  of  any  kind  for  dessert,  but  to  let  me  plan  it. 
On  a  plate  I  placed  one  large  apple,  some  mixed  nuts 
and  candies,  some  figs,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  a 
wafer.  This  dessert,  that  made  her  no  work,  would 
not  have  been  desirable  without  the  fruit.  The  succul¬ 
ence  the  fruit  contained  was  needed  to  make  the  other 
dry  food  acceptable  and  healthful.  T  believe  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  progressing  toward  a  vegetable  diet,  and  the 
apple  will  be  needed  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  in 
our  dessert.  The  uses  of  the  apple  are  now  so  many, 
in  domestic  economy,  that  we  could  hardly  make  use 
of  our  other  food  without  it. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  mention  the  many  uses  of 
the  apple.  We  now  want  our  apple  pies,  our  baked 
apples,  and  especially  the  sweet  baked  apples  in  milk 
or  with  cream.  Dry  bread  is  made  palatable  by  steam¬ 
ing  and  serving  it  with  layers  of  stewed  apples  be¬ 
tween  it.  Apple  shortcake  is  about  the  best  substitute 
for  strawberry  shortcake,  and  evaporated  apples  are 
always  a  staple  food.  To  drink  fermented  apple 
juice,  or  hard  cider,  is  certainly  the  abuse  of  one  of 
nature's  best  gifts  to  man,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do, 
to  own  a  small  fruit  press,  and  drink  fresh  fruit  juice 
in  place  of  tea  and  coffee.  Raw  apples  are  of  great 
value  when  rightly  used.  People  with  weak  or  nervous 
stomachs  may  find  trouble  in  digesting  raw  apples.  I 
advise  such  people  to  try  apples  of  fine  texture  like 
the  Seek-no-further,  and  chew  them  very  finely. 
'Pender  apples  like  the  Strawberry  and  Snow,  make 
good  sauce  when  sliced  and  sprinkled  with  sugar, 
and  are  quickly  prepared.  If  one  feels  the  need  of 
eating  something  between  meals,  apples  eaten  in  this 
way  are  the  best  thing,  but  probably  the  better  way, 
sometimes,  is  to  go  without  the  regular  meal  and 
eat  a  meal  of  apples  with  other  fruit.  The  very  best 
way  to  take  a  drink  of  water  is  to  eat  an  apple,  as 
the  apple  is  more  than  90  per  cent  water.  The  water 
is  taken  in  just  the  right  way  and  is  the  purest  water 
we  can  get.  If  you  are  going  to  some  place  where 
the  Water  is  not  pure,  or  does  not  agree  with  you, 
take  some  apples  with  you. 

One  value  of  the  apple  is  its  keeping  quality.  A 
good  Winter  apple  can  be  kept  in  good  condition 
one  year,  or  longer,  and  five  or  six  months  without 
cold  storage.  For  family  use,  where  cold  storage  is 
not  available,  apples  can  be  packed  in  barrels  in  saw¬ 
dust.  or  each  apple  wrapped  in  paper  and  the  barrels 
headed  up.  Place  the  barrels  in  a  cool  place  in  the 
cellar,  and  you  may  have  fresh  apples  until  mid¬ 
summer.  Other  fruit  must  be  canned  to  keep  it  very 
long,  except  perhaps  the  pear,  which  I  place  next 
to  the  apple  in  value.  I  tell  my  family  that  with 
an  abundance  of  the  very  best  apples  it  is  unnecessary 
to  can  much  fruit  for  Winter.  The  apples  and  pears 
as  nature  made  them  to  keep  through  the  Winter  are 
all  we  need.  Let  us  enjoy  the  fruits,  fresh,  all 
through  the  season.  They  are  never  so  good  any 
other  way,  and  with  good  Winter  apples,  this  work 
of  canning,  that  interferes  with  our  work  in  the  busy 
season,  is  largely  done  away  with. 

Anyone  who  grows  or  offers  an  apple  of  inferior 
quality  in  market  is  doing  both  the  apple — the  real 
apple  that  is  only  worthy  the  name —  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  an  injustice.  We  have  no  moral  right  to  grow 
apples  that  are  not  of  high  quality,  except  for  animal 
food.  Some  of  the  high-class  apples  can  be  grown 
in  your  locality,  and  if  you  cannot  grow  as  many 
bushels  per  tree  as  the  Ben  Davis,  plant  more  trees, 
and  learn  how  to  take  care  of  them.  It  will  pay  in 
the  end  to  be  governed  by  the  Golden  Rule  and  offer 
to  sell  no  apple  to  your  neighbor  that  you  would  not 
enjoy  eating  yourself.  Another  value  of  the  apple  I 
must  not  overlook  is  for  animals.  I  seldom  give 
animals  medicine.  If  a  horse  or  cow  is  out  of  con¬ 
dition  I  feed  apples  or  parings  and  vegetables.  With 
hay  and  grain  before  them  they  will  leave  both  to 


eat  the  apples.  It  is  usually  safe  to  let  them  decide 
what  is  good  for  them.  I  have  seen  pigs  wintered  on 
apples  alone.  On  most  farms  the  cul]  apples  from 
a  large  orchard  are  needed  to  get  the  animals  through 
the  Winter  in  good  health.  No  one  can  appreciate 
the  flavor  of  the  apple  if  the  natural  taste  is  perverted 
by  any  drug,  stimulant,  condiment,  sweets  or  anything 
impure.  No  one  can  use  tobacco,  or  anything  un¬ 
natural  and  foreign  to  the  human  body,  and  enjoy 
apples  as  well.  Children  enjoy  them  for  this  reason; 
they  are  able  to  get  their  true  flavor.  The  apple  has 
an  aesthetic  value  I  think  few  appreciate.  Those  who 
like  to  see  and  eat  beautiful  things,  should  note  the 


COTTON  HEADY  FOR  MARKET.  Fig.  18. 


blending  of  colors,  and  delicate  tracings  that  make  a 
dish  of  apples  an  ornament  to  the  table. 

New  York.  w.  h.  jenkins. 

SUCCESSFUL  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

These  grapes  are  grown  on  the  renewal  system,  one 
year  vines  being  purchased  and  set  in  nursery  rows 
for  one  year  and  highly  fertilized  with  wood  ashes 
and  hen  manure,  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil.  They 
are  kept  free  from  weeds  and  cultivated  as  often  as 
once  in  10  days.  Two  canes  are  allowed  to  grow 
the  first  year.  The  following  Spring  the  plant  is 
taken  up,  roots  shortened  severely  and  the  smallest 
cane  cut  back  to  two  buds.  The  remaining  cane  is 
trained  to  a  wire,  and  allowed  to  fruit  from  one  to 
three  bunches,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  finding  if  it 
is  true  to  name.  If  true  to  name  the  cane  is  cut  close 
to  parent  slock.  Two  canes  arc  allowed  to  grow  from 
the  buds  left  on  the  cane  cut  in  Spring.  These  two 
canes,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  produce  eight  to  10 
very  large  bunches  the  second  year,  and  the  third 
year,  if  climatic  conditions  are  favorable,  will  produce 
as  in  Figs.  20  and  22.  This  can  be  done  only  with  the 
best  of  care  and  extremely  high  fertilizing,  but  it  pays 
well. 

Fig.  20  shows  Moore’s  Diamond,  the  vine  being 
three  years  old  in  the  Spring  of  1908.  Fig.  22  shows 


A  LOADED  COTTON  PLANT.  Fig.  19. 


McPike,  the  vine  being  the  same  age  as  the  Diamond. 
As  you  will  note,  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory. 

Massachusetts.  _  s.  r.  walker. 

A  FARMER’S  SHARE  OF  COTTON. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  asks  what  part  of  the  dollar 
we  get.  I  am  sending  a  postcard  of  a  bale  of  cotton 
with  a  statement  from  the  commission  man  for  this 
same  bale.  In  addition  to  the  statement  I  paid  $1.75 
for  ginning  and  $1  for  baling.  Had  I  hired  the  pick¬ 
ing  done  it  would  have  cost  one  cent  a  pound  for  seed 
cotton,  or  $15.  It  takes  1,500  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
to  make  one  500-pound  bale  of  lint.  We  came  from 
Central  Ohio  last  April  down  here  to  this  Gulf  Coast 
county  of  Alabama.  Farming  is  very  different  here 
from  what  it  is  in  the  North,  but  we  can  raise  a  great 
variety  of  stuff  here  and  in  such  great  abundance,  and 
can  have  vegetables  from  our  own  garden  the  whole 
year  around.  At  Christmas  time  we  are  working  out- 
of-doors  every  day  in  our  shirt  sleeves;  we  have  no 
mud.  Roses  are  in  bloom,  the  sun  shines  nearly  every 


day.  Nothing  would  induce  us  to  go  back  to  the 
cold  frozen  North.  g.  h.  f. 

Loxley,  Ala. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  commission  returns  from  that  bale 
are  as  follows: 

51 S  His.  of  cotton  at.  9  cents .  $46.G2 

Freight  .  81.45 

Weighing,  etc . 45  . 

Fire  insurance  . . 15 

Commission .  1.1G 

-  5.21 

843.42 

Cotton  is  now  quoted  in  New  York  at  9j4  cents. 
In  addition  to  the  lint  the  bale  of  cotton  gave  1.000 
pounds  of  seed,  worth  25  cents  per  bushel  for  feed. 
Of  course  cotton  is  one  of  the  products  which  must 
go  through  a  long  course  of  manufacturing  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  Many  people  stand  between 
the  grower  and  those  who  finally  buy  the  cloth,  and 
most  of  them  get  as  much  or  more  out  of  it  than  the 
farmer  does-  The  pictures  show  a  cotton  plant  ready 
for  picking  and  the  bale  ready  for  market. 


THE  INCOME  FROM  DAIRY  FARMS. 

On  page  947  the  Hope  Farm  man  refers  to  my 
question  about  the  income  per  acre  from  good  dairy 
farms  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  1  did  not  intend  to 
question  the  figures  given.  They  are  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect.  I  merely  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  state¬ 
ment  to  show  that  these  farms  are  not  givingthe  gross 
nor  net  returns  such  land  could  and  should  produce. 
I  am  living  on  one  of  the  oldest  dairy  farms  in  the 
State,  where  the  milk  from  50  to  GO  cows  has  been 
made  into  cheese  on  the  farm  for  nearly  75  years,  and 
this  section  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  a  dairy  section 
almost  before  Jefferson  County  was  on  the  map;  I  at 
once  saw  how  exactly  similar  the  conditions  so 
graphically  described  are  to  those  which  prevail  in 
this  section.  Nor  did  1  intend  to  imply  that  Prof. 
Bailey  stated  that  $49  per  acre  was  realized  from  any 
dairy  farm.  To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
nearly  a  cow  to  an  acre.  The  farms  to  which  Prof. 
Bailey  referred  are  smaller  farms  on  which  fruit  is  an 
important  money  crop.  We  know  there  are  fruit  farms 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  market  garden 
farms  near  our  large  cities  where  $100  per  acre  would 
be  but  a  fair  average  of  the  year’s  income.  I  believe 
the  lowest  average  income  per  acre  is  in  the  sections 
were  dairying  prevails,  and  that  the  expense  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  dairy  farm,  considering  the  feed,  labor,  main¬ 
tenance  and  interest  on  the  stock,  is  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  gross  receipts  than  for  almost  any  other 
branch  of  farming.  This  is  the  point  1  wanted  to 
emphasize  and  see  discussed  in  your  columns,  and  my 
card  was  intended  to  call  attention  to  your  very  cor¬ 
rect  statement  that  the  fine  farming  lands  of  Jefferson 
County  were  only  returning  $10  to  $12  per  acre,  lands 
that  you  envied  the  owners  the  possession  of.  The 
average  of  the  farm  lands  of  the  entire  State  for 
1899  was  $15.75,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  has  been 
quite  a  little  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  There  are 
plenty  of  dairy  farms  in  the  State  where  much  le;ss 
than  $10  per  acre  is  realized  in  gross  receipts.  It  is 
these  poor  returns  from  our  farms  that  make  their 
values  so  low.  I  don't  mean  their  values;  I  should  say 
their  selling  price.  I  have  seen  good  farms  sold  for 
less  than  the  value  of  the  buildings  on  them,  so  that 
the  purchaser  gets  the  land  for  nothing.  Free  land 
here  in  New  York  State!  Right  at  the  doors  of  the 
best  markets  in  the  world  for  country  produce;  land 
that  will  produce  acre  for  acre  and  dollar  for  dollar 
as  much  as  any  of  the  land  in  the  Middle  West  which 
sells  for  three  times  as  much  per  acre,  and  is  three 
times  as  far  away  from  the  markets  where  their  chief 
products’ are  sold.  That  there  is  no  money  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  to  be  sold  at  from  two  to  three  cents 
per  quart  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  small  demand  for  farms  where  this  milk  is 
produced  as  shown  bv  their  selling  price  is  the 
strongest  demonstration  of  this  fact ;  yet  these  very 
same  farms  are  capable  of  producing  from  $25  to  $50 
an  acre  in  grain  and  corn,  or  from  $75  to  $150  per 
acre  in  potatoes  and  cabbage,  and  from  $200  to  $500 
per  acre  in  berries  or  orchard  fruits,  and  .with  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  judicious  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  green  crops  plowed  under  no  robbing  of 
the  farm  of  its  fertility  need  be  feared;  With  my 
dairy  reduced  to  16  cows,  and  net  returns  from  my 
farm  are  greater  than  were  the  grass  receipts  with  a 
full  dairy  on.  Grazing  and  wintering  dairy  cows  on 
land  that  is  capable  of  producing  three  to  five  times 
as  much  if  put  to  other  uses  seems  to  me  the  greatest 
mistake  our  farmers  are  making,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  five  States  shipping 
milk  to  New  York  City  would  reduce  their  dairies  one- 
half  and  devote  part  of  their  farms  to  producing  other 
money  crops,  they  would  get  as  much  for  the  milk  they 
would  then  have  to  sell  as  they  now  receive,  or  from 
$100  to  $150  per  cow.  and  have  the  produce  from  five 
acres  for  every  cow  they  disposed  of,  which  latter 
amount  ought  to  be  three  times  as  much  as  they  would 
have  received  if  they  had  kept  the  cow  under  present 
conditions. 

The  dairy  farmers  have  been  cutting  their  own 
throats  by  straining  every  resource  to  keep  more  cows 
and  glut  the  market  with  milk.  Conditions  have  en¬ 
tirely  changed  since  dairying  was  very  profitable  in 
New  York  State,  when  the  markets  of  the  West,  the 
South  and  of  Europe  were  looking  to  us  for  butter 
and  cheese.  Now  the  West  and  Middle  West,  Canada. 
Australia  and  the  Argentine  Republic  are  supplying 
the  outlying  markets  and  shipping  supplies  of  butter 
and  cheese  tb  New  York  City,  and  the  prices  at  which 
this  butter  and  cheese  sells  is  the  basis  of  the  price 
we  get  for  the  milk  we  sell  to  the  milk  station  during 
the  Summer  months.  During  this  same  period  the 
price  of  grain  has  doubled  and  this  reversal  of  condi¬ 
tions  is  shown  in  the  complete  reversal  of  prices  of 
land  as  between  the  East  and  West.  Is  it  not  time 
that  the  eastern  dairy  farmer  recognized  these  condi¬ 
tions  and  changed  his  method  of  farming  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  them?  p.  w.  castle. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Fig.  21. 

For  heating,  manure  from  the  horse  stable  is  prob¬ 
ably  best  as  well  as  -most  easily  obtained.  It  may 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  litter,  and  when  not  well 
supplied  in  this  respect  I  have  at  times  mixed  in  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  bulk  of  wet  forest  leaves  with 
satisfactory  results.  Fresh  manure  is  preferable,  but 
if  the  supply  is  limited  it  may  be  collected  for  weeks 
in  advance  by  taking  care  to  prevent  leaching  and 
fermentation.  In  filling  the  bed,  spread  several  inches 
of  coarse  material  like  cornstalks  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  then  fill  in  the  manure  and  firmly  tramp, 
especially  around  the  sides,  until  a  uniform  bed  of 
about  18  inches  is  secured.  After  sprinkling,  four  or 
five  inches  of  good  garden  soil,  sandy  loam  preferred, 
is  evenly  spread,  well  raked  and  then  made  perfectly 
even  with  a  board  sweep.  The  sash  is  now  put  in 
place,  the  exposed  outside  parts  of  the  frame  well 
banked  with  manure  held  in  place  with  a  little  earth. 
The  next  day  the  seeds  may  be  sown.  Very  rich  soil 
is  usually  recommended,  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
this,  as  I  think  better  plants  can  be  grown  by  using 
soil  of  medium  quality,  and  adding  a  liberal  dressing 
of  fertilizer  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The 
fermenting  manure  will  supply  more  than  enough  of 
the  ammonia.  The  proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed 
depends  on  the  location,  kind  of  plants  to  be  grown 
and  manner  in  which  plants  are  to  be  handled.  While 
it  is  desirable  to  have  vegetables  as  early  as  possible, 
sowing  the  seed  too  early  is  likely  to  cause  a  loss  in 
this  direction.  Both  location  and  season  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  ;  I  am  in  a  favorable  locality,  but  every  year  is 
not  just  alike,  although  taking  one  year  with  another, 
there  is  no  great  variation. 

To  economize  hotbed  space  and  labor,  I  grow  my 
early  tomato  plants,  ready  for  the  field,  right  where 
the  seed  is  sown,  500  plants  to  the  sash.  The  seed  is 
usually  sown  about  March  1,  the  plant  set  in  the  field 
from  April  25  to  May  5,  and  in  three  years  the  date 
for  selling  the  first  fruits  has  not  varied  more  than 
a  day  or  two  from  July  15,  early  enough  to  dispose 
of  considerable  quantities  in  the  New  York  City 
market  at  from  10  to  15  cents  per  quart  boxful  at 
retail,  and  at  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  bushel  crate  at 
wholesale.  In  setting  the  plants  in  the  field  they  are 
set  or  rather  laid  in  shallow  furrows,  tops  away  from 
the  prevailing  winds;  a  little  soil  is  drawn  over  the 
roots,  a  foot  pressed  on  the  spot,  while  the  rest  of  the 
stem  is  covered  all  but  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
top,  which  is  turned  upward.  The  footprint  is  left 
open  to  receive  a  pint  of  water,  which  later  is  covered 


CHEAP  CORN  HUSKING. 

I  have  noticed  several  articles  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  advising  the  eastern  farmers  to 
raise  more  corn,  for  the  grain.  This  ad¬ 
vice  I  believe  to  be  good  unless  corn  is 
raised  on  shares,  which  makes  a  difference 
in  the  profit  of  course.  I  believe  a  cheap 
way  of  husking  corn'  would  be  of  interest 
to  corn  growers.  Last  Fall  I  had  1,000 
bushels  of  com  to  husk,  and  the  price  of 
husking  in  the  field  being  five  cents  per 
bushel.  I  concluded  to  find  a  cheaper  way 
to  husk.  I  purchased  an  eight  horse  power 
gasoline  engine,  and  a  two-roll  husker,  with 
cutter  head  and  blower.  Although  I  knew 
nothing  of  running  them,  the  investment 
was  a  success  from  the  first.  The  cut  fod¬ 
der  alone  saved  enough  to  pay  for  one- 
half  the  outfit.  Following  are  the  figures 
for  cutting  and  husking  four  acres  of 
extra  good  corn,  estimated  at  about  500 
bushels  of  ears:  For  corn  harvester  and 
man  to  run,  $4 ;  for  one  man  to  assist  set¬ 
ting  up,  $1.50 ;  man  to  assist  in  drawing  in 
barn,  $1.50;  husking  12]/2  hours,  $1.25; 
seven  gallons  gasoline,  91  cents;  total,  $9.16. 
I  have  about  1,500  bushels  of  corn  this 
Fall,  and  at  that  rate  it  will  cost  me  about  $35  to 
cut,  set  up,  draw  in  and  husk  and  cut  the  fodder 
on  12  acres.  I  believe  it  would  have  cost  $75  to 
husk  it  by  hand;  then  the  fodder  would  not  have 
been  cut.  I  also  husk  for  my  neighbors  for 
80  cents  per  hour,  and  they  furnish  the  gaso¬ 
line.  I  have  about  2,000  bushels  still  to  husk,  and 
could  have  had  more  if  I  had  the  time  to  spare.  Last, 
but  not  least,  I  don’t  have  to  hire  a  man  and  board 
him  all  the  Fall  to  care  for  the  corn  the  old  way.  I 
also  have  a  feed  grinder,  and  grind  my  own  feed,  and 


TIIREE-YEAR-OLD  M’FIKE.  Fig.  22. 

grind  my  extra  grain  and  sell  it  at  mill  feed  price, 
making  a  good  profit:  w.  j.  w. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  _ 

Max  proposes — and  then  doesn’t  do  what  he  might  in 
the  work  of  disposing. 

A  max  in  Massachusetts  announces  that  he  has  origi¬ 
nated  a  hybrid  between  the  orange  and  the  cucumber,  with 
a  combination  of  both  flavors.  When  we  consider  how 
many  muskmelons  with  cucumber  flavor  we  get  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  we  are  unable  to  feel  enthusiastic 
over  this  effort  at  grading  down  instead  of  up — if  it  has 
occurred  outside  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 


MOORE’S  DIAMOND  GRAPE.  Fig.  20. 

be  bought  ready-made,  but  may  easily  be  made  at 
home  at  trifling  cost. 

The  selection  of  the  best  available  location  is  im¬ 
portant.  The  ideal  location,  of  course,  would  be  a 
well-drained,  convenient,  sheltered  spot,  with  a  south¬ 
ern  exposure;  but  the  best  at  hand  must  do.  My  own 
hotbed  is  located  on  a  western  slope  with  a  grade  of 
nearly  eight  feet  per  hundred,  and  with  no  natural 
protection  to  the  north ;  yet  these  adverse  conditions 
cause  no  serious  loss.  The  one  condition  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  is  perfect  drainage;  if  this  cannot 
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HOTBED  BUILDING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


Profitable  Results  from  Good  Management. 

To  arrange  and  manage  a  hotbed  successfully  is 
not  a  difficult  matter ;  so  simple,  in  fact,  that  in  most 
cases  one  conveniently  located  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  raise  even  a  few  early  plants  for  the 
garden  than  the  usual  pots  and  boxes  in  the  kitchen 
window.  While  desirable  as  an  adjunct  to  any  garden, 
a  hotbed  is  indispensable  to  best  returns  in 
the  market  garden,  unless  other  facilities 
for  growing  early  plants  are  at  hand.  There 
are  probably  thousands  of  small  farmers 
who  grow  considerable  quantities  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  market,  who  confine  themselves 
entirely  to  the  less  profitable  crops  which 
may  be  started  in  the  open  ground,  and 
thus  miss  the  pleasure  and  extra  good 
profits  that  may  be  secured  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  a  small  area  of  cold  frames 
and  hotbeds. 

I  have  12  sash,  three  by  six  feet,  for 
hotbed,  and  the  produce  from  the  plants 
grown  in  this  small  space  sells  for  from 
$300  to  $400  annually,  or  at  the  rate  of 
from  $25  to  $35  per  sash,  while  the  portion 
used  for  plants  of  extra  early  tomatoes 
averages  much  higher,  in  a  favored  season 
reaching  $50  per  sash.  To  those  who  trans¬ 
plant  in  the  bed  this  may  seem  extreme, 
but  more  on  this  point  later.  My  hotbed 
is  used  to  grow  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg¬ 
plant,  sweet  potato  and  cabbage  plants.  The 
first  step  in  arranging  for  a  hotbed  is  to 
secure  the  sash.  These  may  be  bought  all 
ready  for  use;  but  if  one  has  time  to 
spare,  it  is  cheaper  by  about  half  to  buy 
the  sash  in  flat  and  glass  by  the  box,  and 
put  them  .together,  glaze  and  paint  them  at 
home.  Sash  are  made  to  receive  the  glass 
in  two  ways ;  by  grooving  with  a  saw  cut, 
into  which  the  panes  are  simply  slipped 
end  to  end,  and  by  rabbeting,  in  which  the 
panes  are  shingled  over  each  other  and 
secured  with  points  and  putty.  Mine  are 
of  the  latter  kind,  as  I  think  them  closer 
and  more  durable;  though  there  are  many 
of  the  other  kind  in  use,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  quickly  put  together 
and  easily  repaired.  When  putty  is  used  it  should 
be  applied  in  liquid  form,  as  it  is  easier  to  apply 
and  far  more  durable.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing 
putty  with  linseed  oil  until  just  thin  enough  to  be 
forced  from  the  nozzle  of  the  putty-bulb.  After 
applying,  a  little  sand  sprinkled  on  will  help  to  dry 
and  increase  its  efficiency. 

Glass  is  packed  in  several  grades ;  the  cheaper  of 
which  serve  every  purpose  for  hotbed  use.  Covers 
must  be  provided  to  be  placed  on  the  sash  at  night, 
especially  when  weather  is  severe.  These  may  con¬ 
sist  of  board  shutters,  quilts  made  of  burlap  and 
straw,  or,  best  of  all,  straw  mats.  These,  too,  may 


be  had  by  using  a  pit  the  manure  must  be  placed  on 
the  surface  and  banked;  for  if  once  flooded,  the  heat 
will  be  entirely  destroyed.  Next  in  importance  is  a 
position  where  it  is  least  likely  to  be  forgotten  at 
some  critical  time-  As  to  shelter,  a  tight  board  fence 
six  feet  high  on  the  north  and  west  is  desirable;  but 
if  for  any  cause  this  would  be  in  the  way  it  is  not 
essential.  I  use  no  shelter  except  a  wide  board  staked 
so  as  to  lean  over  the  north  side  of  the  bed. 


to  prevent  evaporation.  Thus  treated  they  scarcely 
droop,  and  soon  the  whole  stem  underground  is 
covered  with  rootlets,  causing  a  vigorous  growth. 
With  peppers,  egg-plant  and  sweet  potatoes,  nothing  is 
gained  here  by  bedding  or  sowing  before  the  last  of 
March.  In  caring  for  the  plants  it  is  well  to  have  a 
thermometer  in  the  shade  of  a  bar  near  the  middle  of 
the  bed.  During  the  day  the  temperature  may  range 
from  65  to  90  degrees ;  at  night  it  will  often  fall  to 
40  and  occasional  extremes  of  38  or  100 
will  do  no  harm.  Special  care  is  neces¬ 
sary  on  those  occasional  cold  windy  days, 
when  bright  sunshine  is  interspersed  by 
periods  of  cloudiness,  to  prevent  either 
scorching  or  chilling  the  plants.  In  fact 
a  fair  degree  of  vigilance  is  at  all  times 
necessary,  as  a  little  neglect  at  a  critical 
time  may  be  disastrous,  although  I  have 
never  had  a  loss.  c.  a.  u. 

Llammonton,  N.  J. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Ground  Bone  for  Grain. 

A.  C.,  Berlin,  X.  Y. — Do  you  consider 
bone  meal  good  for  topdressing  of  meadow 
lands?  If  so.  what  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  apply  and  quantity  per  acre? 

Ans. — As  far  as  it  goes  fine  ground 
bone  is  a  good  dressing  for  grass  lands 
— but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It 
contains  no  potash — like  all  the  animal 
fertilizers.  It  has  no  available  nitro¬ 
gen  such  as  grass  needs  early  in  the 
season.  You  would  do  much  better  to 
use  one  part  by  weight  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  three  parts  line  bone  and  one  of 
muriate  of  potash. 

Acid  Phosphate  in  Manure. 

11.  S.  A.,  Clifton  Bpri'iajx,  X.  Y. — I  see 
that  “floats”  or  raw  phosphate  is  being 
used  for  au  absorbent,  but  lias  any  dairy¬ 
man  used  the  treated  rock  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent?  Would  Ihere  be  sufficient  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  in  the  treated  rock  to  cause 
sore  feet  in  the  cows? 

Ans. — The  acid  phosphate  contains 
more  moisture  than  the  “floats”  and 
would  not  absorb  the  liquids  as  well. 
We  should  not  want  to  put  the  acid 
phosphate  around  the  feet  of  cattle  or 
horses.  We  have  handled  samples  so 
strong  with  acid  that  it  stung  the  hands 
badly.  The  acid  phosphate  is  good  to 
use  in  the  manure  pile,  hut  we  should 
keep  it  away  from  the  feet  of  stock. 

Value  of  Corncobs. 

G.  J.  P.,  Michigan. — Is  a  double  wagon 
box  full  of  corncobs  worth  40  cents?  I 
wish  to  mix  it  with  manure.  1  must  haul 
it  four  miles. 

Ans. — A  ton  of  cobs  will  only  give 
you  five  pounds  of  nitrogen,  five  of 
potash,  and  less  than  one  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Even  with  this  low  supply  of 
plant  food  the  cobs  are  so  slow  to  de¬ 
cay  that  you  would  get  little  benefit 
from  them.  We  would  not  haul  them 
unless  they  could  he  used  as  fuel  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  By  buying  them  you  of  course 
lose  the  nitrogen  they  contain  and  have 
only  about  30  cents’  worth  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  left  in  the  ashes 
from  one  ton  of  cobs.  The  cobs  make 
a  hot  fire  hut  give  less  ash  than  most 
other  plant  refuse.  A  ton  of  the  cobs 
will  .give  about  12  pounds  of  ash  as 
compared  with  over  85  pounds  from 
cornstalks  or  most  kinds  of  straw.  The 
ash  of  the  cobs  is  nearly  half  potash. 
If  you  can  get  ashes  from  corncobs  you 
have  a  valuable  fertilizer,  but  the  entire 
cobs  are  useful  mainly  for  fuel. 

Wire  Grass  in  Marylaud. 

T).  M.  K.,  Maryland. — I  have  a  10-acre 
field  from  which  1  took  CO  bushels  of  corn 
last  Fall,  but  it  has  become  overrun  with 
wire  grass.  I  wish  to  raise  a  crop  of 
hay  on  this  land,  as  it  is  all  that  I  have 
available.  What  shall  I  raise  that  will 
get  a  good  start  before  the  grass  chokes 
it?  How  would  Spring  oats  do?  Is  there 
any  danger  of  spreading  the  wire  grass 
over  the  farm  by  using  hay  raised  on  this 
field? 

Ans. — It  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  the  name  wire  t*rass.  On  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  in  the  northern  part, 
the  northern  quack  grass  meets  the 
southern  Bermuda,  and  both  are  called 
indiscriminately  “wire  grass.”  In  the 
South,  the  tall  Aristida, which  grows  all 
through  the  open  pine  forest,  is  called 
“wire  grass.”  If  your  wire  grass  is 
quack,  you  will  easily  spread  it  all-over 
the  place  by  making  hay  of  it,  but  if  it 
is  Bermuda  there  is  less  danger,  as  this 
grass  rarely  seeds  north  of  the  Gulf 
States.  If  your  grass  is  Bermuda  you 
can  destroy  it  by  plowing  it  very  shal¬ 
low  in  the  Spring,  so  as  just  to  get  un¬ 
der  the  running  stems.  Then  get  all  out 
that  you  can  harrow  up  and  rake  out 
with  the  steel  horse  rake  and  haul  it 
off.  Plow  the  land  deeply,  and  in  late 
May  sow  Black  cow  peas  at  rate  of  1^ 
bushel  per  acre.  These  will  give  you  a 
fine  crop  of  hay,  and  will  smother  the 
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Bermuda  that  may  be  left,  for  it  will 
not  grow  in  shade.  You  can  then  pre¬ 
pare  the  pea  stubble  for  grass  in  the 
Fall,  and  will  have  a  far  better  chance 
for  grass  than  if  sown  in  the  Spring. 
The  flower  head  of  quack  grass  is  long 
and  somewhat  like  that  of  rye  grass, 
while  the  Bermuda  head  is  shaped  like 
that  of  Crowfoot  grass,  but  far  more 
delicate,  like  the  little  spokes  of  a  wire 
wheel.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


No  Cover  for  Silo. — We  have  had 
two  silos  in  use  for  several  years,  one 
of  them  has  a  roof  over  it,  the  other 
has  no  roof.  Our  experience  teaches  us 
that  a  roof  over  a  silo  is  a  needless  ex¬ 
pense,  we  think  in  fact,  that  it  is  better 
to  have  no  roof.  A  silo  without  a  roof 
is  always  well  lighted  and  we  are  able 
to  spout  the  cut  corn  over  the  top  at 
any  place  we  wish.  The  rain  that  falls 
inside  is  a  benefit  to  the  silage,  the  snow 
that  falls  within  is  soon  melted  by  the 
warm  silage  beneath.  g.  f.  p. 

Milford,  Conn. 
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JUST  what  every  amateur  wants  to 
know — clear,  concise,  dependable 
cultural  instructions  for  success¬ 
fully  growing  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Over  100  Special  Articles 

on  every  phase  of  gardening,  most  of  them 
written  expressly  for  the  1909  Dreer's  Garden 
Book  by  such  eminent  authorities  as: 

Mrs.  H.  Rutherfurcl  Ely,  author  of  “A  Woman's 
Hardy  Garden." 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  former  editor  of  “Gardening.” 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Oliver,  expert  plantsman  and  writer. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Egan,  the  eminent  amateur. 

Mr.  E.E.Rexford.the  noted  writer  on  house  plants. 
Mr.  T.  Greiner,  author  of  “How  to  Make  the 
Garden  Pay,”  etc. 

And  Special  Articles  by  our  own  experts. 

You  would  have  to  read  an  entire  library  of 
books  on  gardening  to  acquire  the  information 
contained  in  Dreer’s  Garden  Book  for  1909. 

We  will  mail  you  a  copy  WITHOUT 
CHARGE  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 

Henry  A.  Dreer  Philadelphia 


SEED  CORN  Free  Samples 


Iowa  grown  seed  corn  is  the  best.  We 
sell  Ear  or  Shelled.  Write  for  our  corn 
book  and  Free  Samples. 

FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Box  2G,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


FflR  <JA|  C— Medium  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  to  $7.50 
I  Ull  OHLL  bn.:  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to 
$4.50  bn.:  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bn.:  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

CTB AUfDEBDICC  from  august 
O  I  n£l VT DLnnICo  to  November 

from  ••Pan-American”  and  Autumn  Plants.  For 
Sale  by  Samuel  Cooper, Delevan.N.Y. Circulars  free. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable, mom  >y. making 
varieties,  only  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  1000.  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free.  S.  A.  V1KD1X,  Hartley,  Delaware. 

Cl  CM  AJ  A  D  V— RECORD  BREAKING  STOCK 
ULCIl"inRnI  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
50,000  quarts  now  grown  on  one  acre— mv  system. 
Send  for  Chart.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  X.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  $2.00  for  1000  plants:  40  varieties  finest 
Tennessee  grown.  Free  catalog.  Joun  Light- 
foot,  Dept.  30,  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

BERRY 

PLANTS 

Millions  of  Them, 
healthy,  mountain  -  grown 
All  commercial  varieties. 
WRITE  For  Bargain  Prices. 

CHATTANOQCA  NURSERIES, 

63  Mission  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


ENCE  13c  Up  Per  Rd. 

Get  our  1909  prices  on  any  style  fence.  We 
sell  direct  .you  get  all  dealers’ and  jobbers’ 
profit  when  you  buy  direct  from  our 
factory.  Write  at  once.  Anchor  Fence 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  O,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  Is  in¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
Of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  suecu- 
lentrootsfor  Cattle,  8  wine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav-  sw  OnWOc, 

lng  tools  of  special  A  r  J  of  m»hj 
value  for  the  homo  Iron  Age  iooii 

as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send  4  — ^  Ti,„ 

for  free  ^  . 

book.  most 

complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-G.  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


GENUINE 

Peruvian  Guano 

CANNOT  BE  MANUFACTURED 

After  you  have  experimented  with  various  doubtful  fertilizer  mixtures  and  have 
experienced  a  costly  disappointment,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  use 

Nature’s  Plant  Food 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Says  DR.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  :  “The  high  manurial  value  of  Guanos . is  due  not  only  to  their  phos* 

phoric  acid,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  PART  OF  THEIR  NITROGEN  IS  IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE  WHILE  A  PART  BECOMES  ASSIMILABLE  BY  NITRIFICATION  DURING 
THE  GROWING  SEASON.” 

Booklet  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yokker. 


THE  COE-MORTI  MER  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 
and  PERUVIAN  BRANDS. 

24  STONE  STREET,  -  NEW  YORK 


Burpee’s 


“Silent  Salesman”  of  The  World’s 
Largest  Mailorder  Business  in 

^  will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  who 
appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds. 

A  book  of  174  pages.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be 
grown,— as  proved  atourfamous  FORDHOOK  FARA\S,— the  most  complete  trial 
grounds  in  America.  With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
carefully  written  descriptions,  it  is  A  SAFE  GUIDE  to  success  in  the  garden 
and  should  be  consulted  by  everyone  who  plants  seeds.  Kindly  name  this  paper 
and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 


^  Q  CHERRIES,  PEARS  PLUMS  AND 
»  OTHER  FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

of  all  the  desirable  varieties.  We  have  grown  a  large  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers, 
old  and  new  for  .Spring,  1909,  delivery.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  you  to  place  your  order  early. 
SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE. 

33AH1ME1S  BROS.  KTURSJbjRY,  Box8,Yalesville,  Conn, 


Good’s ?nd  wbaie’ on  Soap  No.  3 

Best  for  spraying  trees,  plants,  shrubs. 
Protects  berries,  small  fruits,  flowers, 
grapes,  cabbages,  etc. 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale 

Sure  death  to  all  parasites  and  insects. 
Contains  active  fertilizers. 

No  salt,  sulphur,  mineral  oils  or  other 
substances  to  harm  soil  or  trees. 

Endorsed  by 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

James  Good,  Original  Maker, 

945  No.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia. 


COTTON  GROWING 


Did  You 
Ever  See 

—the  staple  of  the  South.  Makes  a  beautiful  Pot 
Plant.  Send  ten  cents  for  seed  and  directions  how 
to  grow  it  in  your  home. 

E.  F.  MALONE,  340  Myrtle  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

CLOVER  SEED  $8. 25 — Tftnothy,  Onion  Se  ts.  Garden 
Seeds.  Huy  Direct.  Click’s  Seek  Farm,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SEND 


for  our  special  prices  of  Farm  Seeds, 
Oats,  Corns  and  Potatoes.  Fine  Stock. 
SMITH  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ARGFNTFUII  (Trench)  Asparagus  Roots 

hiiulii  i  I.UIL  from  imported  seed;  resistive 
'to  rust;  large  shoots;  one  year  selected,  $5.00  per 
M..  No:  2  $2.50:  packed  f.  o.  b.  E.  LAURENS 
BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  Mon.  Co.,  New  Jersey 


Xtra  Selected 


Home 
Grown 
|T rue  to 
Name. 

EXTRA  EARLY  WHITE  SPINE  CUCUMBER, 
GIANT  SUMMER  CROOKNECK  SQUASH 

Special  Stocks;  New  Crop.  Price  per  oz.  8c.;  L  lb. 
25c.,  1  lb. 90c., postpaid.  L.E.Burwefl.NewHaven.Ct. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 


Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
F  RUIT  and  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREES.  1200  acres. 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet¬ 
ter  grown.  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Perns,  Fieus, 
Geraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Seeds,  Plants. 
Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  post¬ 
paid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  50  choice  collections 
cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc.  Elegant 
168-page  Catalog  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and 
see  what  values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct 
deal  will  Insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost. 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO..  Box  184  Paiuesville,  0. 


YORK  STATE  GROWN 


■C  !■  ■■  We  offer  you  the  hardiesl 

■  g  and  choicest  Fruit  and  Orna- 
■  I  ■  hi  b  mental,  also  Small  Fruit, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Ou: 
prices  are  right  for  quality.  We  charge  nothing  for 
packing  and  boxing.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Ge 
our  Catalog  before  placing  your  order,  A  postal  car 
will  bring  it.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester.  N.Y 


PEACH  TREES 

HARDY,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN. 

Fine  stock,  true  to  name  at  $1  per  doz.,  $6  per  100. 
3  ft.  Following  varieties:— Elberta,  Crawford  Late, 
Crawford  Early,  Champion.  Carman,  Bell  of  Ga., 
Stump,  Oldmixon,  Waddell,  Mt.  Rose,  Globe, 
Greensboro,  Foster,  Fitzgerald,  Niagara.  Send 
order  today.  No  catalogue  issued.  Address 
BURR  NU  USURIES, 

Box  Y,  -  -  Manchester,  Conn. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

CHOICE  MOUNTAIN  GROWN 

the  seed  that  produces  big  crops,  worth  double 
of  imported  seed;  $18.00  per  100  lbs.  Vogeler's 
Wonder  Oats,  117  bus.  per  acre,  3  cents  lb. 

VOGELER  SEED  COMPANY, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


SEED  FREE! 

We  claim  that  our  seeds  are  the 
best,  and  to  prove  it  to  you,  we  will 
mail  you  five  packages  of  excellent 
vegetable  seed  and  1000  beautiful 
flower  seeds  and  our  large  catalog 
in  English  or  German,  as  wanted. 

FOR  ONLY  14  CENTS. 

We  also  mail  tt  Poultry  and  Bee 
Supply  Catalog  FREE  to  all  who 
want  one. 

WERNICH  SEED  CO..  Dept.  F,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Fruit  Trees. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  selec¬ 
tion  and  order  your  Fruit  Trees — while 
the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock  to  select 
from,  and  while  you  have  time  to  attend 
to  it.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have 
a  large  stock  of  the  best  quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  They  deal  direct  with  the 
farmers.  Write  them  for  Price-List. 


Cherry ,  Plum ,  Peach 
Trees,  $4.98  for  1 0O 

Dansville  grown,  fresh  dug,  true  to 
name,  every  tree  as  represented,  no 
scale,  no  risk,  personal  attention 
given,  every  order. 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  free 
[  catalog.  2  apple  trees,  1  McIntosh 
and  1  Banana  for  25c  post  paid. 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS,  Box  1«,  Dmi-ville,  N.  Y. 


M1222TREES 

200  TarletitB.  Also  Grape,,  Small  Fruits  ate.  Rest  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  loc. 
Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ltOKSCH,  Box  V,  Ireduuia,  K.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spimce  and  Arbor 
Vita?  Hedging. 

Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Trees  and  Plants  by 
;  Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
•  our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightsfown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOCUE  FREE. 
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SOY  BEANS  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

How  They  Lessen  the  Feed  Bill. 

The  article  entiled  “That  Awful  Feed 
Bill,”  on  page  945  by  J.  Grant  Morse, 
has  in  truth  brought  to  issue  the  vital 
question  of  the  hour  among  feeders  of 
live  stock — especially  those  who  have 
heretofore  largely  purchased  concen¬ 
trates.  The  growing  of  those  highly 
nitrogenous  farm  crops,  legumes,  is  in 
a  broad  way  the  solution.  That  legume 
forage  (green),  hay  and  silage  lessens 
the  necessary  quantity  of  grain  has 
been  long  recognized  by  the  theorist  and 
practical  farmer.  We  must  have  also 
a  cheap  and  balanced  grain  ration.  The 
corn  plant  gives  the  cheapest  food,  both 
as  roughage  and  grain,  but  is  too  high¬ 
ly  carbonaceous.  The  cheapest  com¬ 
mercial  proteid  feed  seems  to  be  oil 
meal  which  costs  (New  Y  ork  prices), 
somewhat  over  5^  cents  per  protein  unit. 
To  those  who  can  successfully  grow 
them,  Mr.  Morse's  suggestion  of  oats 
and  Canada  peas  is  directly  in  point.  A 
reader  of  your  paper  will  many  times 
save  his  subscription  if  he  can  learn 
to  grow  and  feed  Soy  beans.  The  Soy 
bean  is  best  grown  on  land  and  in  cli¬ 
mates  suitable  for  corn;  I  believe  it 
will  grow  wherever  corn  grows.  Pre¬ 
pare  the  land  as  for  corn.  With  me 
this  means  plowing,  rolling,  disking 
twice,  spring-tooth  harrowing  once, 
spike-tooth  harrowing  twice.  Plant'  in 
36-inch  drills  two  inches  deep  with  5  to 


obtained  28  to  30  bushels  of  thrashed 
and  cleaned  beans  per  acre. 

The  forage  I  place  at  the  top  of  the 
list  for  milch  cows,  especially  when 
fed  with  fodder  corn.  For  three  Sum¬ 
mers  my  cows  have  been  fed  this  for 
periods  of  about  six  weeks.  The  cows 
were  in  different  stages  of  lactation.  In 
no  case  did  a  cow’s  production  of  milk 
decrease  on  this  ration,  yet  in  one  or 
two  instances  it  has  increased.  I  feed 
approximately  one  part  beans  and  two 
parts  corn  fodder.  I  always  notice  that 
when  the  season  for  this  ration  is  over 
I  am  unable,  try  as  I  may  with  corn 
fodder,  roots  and  grain,  to  maintain  the 
former  milk  flow.  Cows  are  always  in 
perfect  health  on  this  ration  and  eat  it 
greedily.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
try  a  silage  mixture  of  one  part  Soy 
beans  and  two  parts  corn,  but  do  not 
keep  enough  cows  to  use  a  silo.  Soy 
beans  make  an  excellent  hay  when  cut 
when  the  pods  are  fully  formed.  Care 
must  be  employed  not  to  shake  off  the 
leaves,  as  they  contain  the  most  nutri¬ 
ment.  If  the  medium  early  green  vari¬ 
ety  is  planted  at  the  same  time  as  Long¬ 
fellow  flint  corn,  they  mature  together. 

As  a  grain  feed  I  wish  to  call  partic¬ 
ular  attention  to  Soy  beans.  They 
analyze  about  the  same  as  old  process 
oil  meal  in  digestible  nutrients,  but 
contain  nearly  twice  as  much  fat. 
Therefore  they  are  more  valuable  than 
oil  meal  if  the  same  care  is  employed 
in  feeding.  The  cost  of  growing  an 
acre  should  be  somewhat  less  than 
an  acre  of  corn.  When  feeding  to 
hogs  do  so  in  the  sheaf,  for  they  will 
do  the  thrashing  and  fanning.  They 
are  wonders  at  it  and  seem  to  relish 
them  more  this  way.  They  also  chew 
up  the  more  tender  parts  of  the  stems. 


CROP  OF  SOY  BEANS  IN  TENNESSEE.  Fig.  23. 


10  beans  to  the  lineal  foot.  This  crop  de¬ 
pends  upon  and  responds  to  superior 
cultivation  more  than  any  other  I  know. 
After  planting,  roll  and  spike-tooth 
twice  before  the  plants  come  up.  This 
should  be  within  5  to  12  days.  The 
first  spike-toothing  should  immediately 
follow  rolling.  A  weeder  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  spike-tooth  harrow.  As 
soon  as  the  seedling  plants  clearly  de¬ 
fine  the  rows,  cultivate  twice  at  a  week’s 
interval  as  deeply  as  possible.  I  use  a 
two-horse,  spring-tooth  cultivator  with 
five  teeth  per  row.  After  this  I 
use  a  one-horse  cultivator  set  shal¬ 
low,  running  on  each  side  of  every  row 
as  close  to  the  row  as  is  safe  without 
injury  to  plants.  The  two-horse  ma¬ 
chine  cannot  be  worked  as  closely  lo 
the  plants.  This  is  repeated  five  or 
six  times  throughout  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  I  always  employ  the  level  culture 
method  and  never  use  shovels  on  the 
cultivator  unless  it  is  the  last  time 
through.  I  have  tried  the  yellow  vari¬ 
ety  but  much  prefer  the  medium  early 
green.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York 
city  the  latter  yields  much  more  green 
forage  per  acre,  whereas  the  yellow  will 
produce  no  grain  at  all.  This  variety 
will  produce  15  tons  of  green  forage 
per  acre,  the  experiment  stations  tell 
us,  and,  though  I  have  never  measured 
it,  I  believe  the  statement,  as  my 
stands  average  48  inches  high  and 
the  demarcation  of  the  rows  is  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated  at  maturity.  I  have 


I  feed  equal  weights  of  sheaf  beans 
and  corn  on  cob.  Next  year  I  shall  not 
husk  the  corn.  I  am  sure  the  hired 
man,  Mr.  Poland-China,  is  a  worker 
always  on  his  job.  The  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  give  excellent  statistics  regarding 
the.  value  of  this  Soy  bean-corn  combi¬ 
nation.  For  dairy  cows  I  feed  four 
parts  corn  and  cob  meal,  two  parts  bean 
meal,  one  part  bran  by  weight  and  also 
use  a  little  oil  meal  for  conditioning.  I 
feed  six  pounds  grain  mixture  per  day. 
My  cows  are  Jerseys.  Soy  beans  on 
my  farm  cost  1.16^5  cents  per  pound, 
or  4023  cents  per  protein  unit.  I 
have  never  tried  feeding  horses  upon 
Soy  beans,  but  chickens  eat  the  beans 
eagerly  and  also  the  chopped  and 
steamed  hay.  I  believe  my  yield  of  Soy 
beans  can  be  materially  increased,  as 
the  same  land  only  produced  last  year 
105  bushels  of  ear  corn  per  acre. 

H.  W.  HEALY. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture,  Fig.  23,  is 
taken  from  Bulletin  80  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Experiment  Station.  It  shows  a 
field  of  Soy  beans  which  were  planted 
after  Winter  barley.  We  have  seen  the 
crop  growing  in  Delaware  even  more 
vigorously  than  this  one.  The  object 
of  the  Tennessee  experiment  was  to 
show  that  the  beans  and  straw  of  the 
Soy  beans  will  take  the  place  of  wheat 
bran  and  other  high-priced  grain.  It 
was  found  that  a  ton  of  Soy  bean  hay 
that  will  yield  560  pounds  of  beans  and 
1,440  pounds  of  straw  had  a  higher 
feeding  value  than  a  ton  of  Alfalfa 
hay.  The  Soy  bean  cost  $7  a  ton 
against  $20  for  the  Alfalfa  hay  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  As  the  director  says,  there  is  no 
use  paying  $25  to  $30  for  wheat  bran 
when  you  can  raise  Soy  beans  for  $7 
to  $10.  That  is  good  sense  for  Tennes¬ 
see — or  anywhere  else. 


MAULE’S  SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 

Is  the  reason  why  for  many  years  past  I  have 
done  such  an  enormous  seed  business.  63,242 
customers  In  Pennsylvania  alone,  with  almost 
half  a  million  the  world  over.  My  Mew  Seed  Book 
for  1909  is  a  wonder ;  it  contains  everything  in 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants  worth  growing.  Weighs 
10  ounces,  costs  5  cents  to  mail,  contains  over  600 
illustrations.  First  edition  350,0)0  copies.  Any 
gardener  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  Address 
WM.  MOBY  MAUI.K 

1?11  Filbert  Ht.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

If  you  mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker  I  will  en¬ 
close  a  packet  of  the  above  pansy  free  of  charge. 


Catalogue  Ready  January  1st. 


One  customer  writes  : — 

“For  32  Years  Your  Seeds 
Have  Been  Unfailingly  Good.” 

Send  for  our  108th  successive  annual 
catalogue;  examine  our  prices,  keep¬ 
ing  above  in  mind,  and  then  decide 
whether  it  would  be  to  your  advant¬ 
age  to  place  your  order  with  us. 
Catalogue  contains  invaluable  cultural 
directions. 

IF  THEY  SUIT  OTHERS 
WHY  NOT  YOU? 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

1  Dept.  Y, 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 

10?  Years  In  HuHlness  In  New  York  City. 


-  „  Those  who  plant  our  seed 
-  ..  are  snreof  good  crops,  because  all  -s; 
the  seed  we  sell  is  thoroughly  tested  snd 
n"’arra,nted  to„be  Trps\  Pore  and  reliable  ^ 
PB<dla?ei80*  vegetable  Beeds  are  larger  this 
year.  Special  cash  discounts  are  offered  in  oar 

_New  Seed  Book— free 

i  to  any  one  who  writes  for 
a  copy.  Every  one  in¬ 
terested  In  planting 
should  have  a  copy. 

£•  n.  GREGORY A  60S 
Marblehead,  Maas, 


_ I 
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There  is 

scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
possible  improvement  in  seeds, 
hut  it  takes  time  and  money.  We  have 
been  improving  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  for  over  50  years.  More  than  2000 
people  are  working  to  make  Kerry’s 

■  Seeds  suit  you.  Buy  the  best— Ferry’s. 

For  sale  everywhere. 
FERRY'S  1909  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

■  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

h 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

SEEDS 


"STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.” 


_ A  DESCRIPTIVE  list  of  varieties,  with  prices. 

Also  INSTRUCTIONS  for  planting  and  culture  of 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  send  their  address. 


C.  15.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES, 


liox  11, 


Bridgman,  Mich. 


Samples  of 

Green’s  Prices : 

OK  PCUT  OFFER  One  Crawford  Peach  tree,  1  best  New  Diploma  Currant, 
LO  WCI1  I  Ui  l  klia  1  Niagara  \Vhite  Grape,  1  Live  Forever  hardy  Rose- 

bush,  all  delivered  at  your  home,  by  mail,  for  25  cents. 


TREES 


GRFFII’Q  nm  I  AR  OFFFR  Fourteen  trees  for  $1.00,  as  follows: 
tlltccn  5  UULLAn  UrrCtli  8  Plum  trees,  2  Burbank,  2  Lombard, 
2 Thanksgiving  and  2  Abundance;  1  Bartlett  Pear,  2  Elberta  Peach,  1  Rich¬ 
mond  and  1  Montmorency  hardy  Cherry  trees,  2  Live  Forever  Rosebushes. 
Express  Collect.  All  for  8 1  -00.  Trees  about  4  to  5  feet  high,  2  years  old. 


Send  to-day  for  our  72-page  FRUIT  CATALOG,  137  fruit  pictures, 
etc.,  and  a  copy  of  RIG  FRUIT  MAGAZINE,  all  a  gift  to  you.  Estab¬ 
lished  30  years.  Capital,  $100,000. 

BOOK  TV  ORTH  A  DOLLAR  FOR  10  CENTS.  Send  10  cents  for 
postage  and  mailing  Green’s  Rook  on  Fruit  Growing. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  Box  4-0,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


4  NORWOOD  STRAWBERRIES  FILL  A  QUART 


This  is 
Actual 
Size 


75 
Other 
Varieties 


WE  ARE  HEADQUART 
for  “Norwood”  the 
largest  straw¬ 
berry  in  the  World, 
and  75  other  best 
new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties.  Also  the  Ida¬ 
ho  Red.  Royal  Pur¬ 
ple,  Plum  Farmer 
and  other  desira¬ 
ble  varieties. 


Raspberries, 
Blackberries 
Other  Fruit, 
Plants,  etc. 

25  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Highest 
Awards  a 
World’s  Fair 
We  inv i t 
correspond¬ 
ence.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free. 

L.  J.  Farmer 

Box  920 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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SIMPLE  ELECTRIC  ALARM. 

An  automatic  drop,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  device  for  constantly  ringing  an 
electric  bell  or  lighting  a  lamp  after 
the  current  has  been  closed  by  pressure 
on  a  push  button.  One  of  very  simple 
construction  can  easily  be  made  in  a 
few  minutes  from  an  old  electric  bell,  a 
small  strip  of  brass  or  copper  and 
two  binding  posts  oft  a  dry  battery.  An 
alarm  constructed  as  described  below 
was  used  successfully  to  protect  a  hen 
coop  from  marauders.  Secure  an  old 
electric  bell  and  take  off  the  lower  mag¬ 
net  spool,  being  careful  to  leave  the 
upper  one  intact.  Next  remove  the  clap¬ 
per  from  the  armature,  it  being  mounted 
at  the  point,  A2  in  diagram.  Then  re¬ 
move  the  cqntact  and  connect  spring 
from  the  armature,  leaving  the  arma¬ 
ture  as  shown  in  diagram  at  A.  Bore  a 


small  hole  in  the  armature,  or  if  the 
armature  has  a  copper  contact  drive  it 
out  and  insert  a  small  rivet  in  the  hole, 
having  the  head  toward  the  magnet  B. 
Next  secure  a  piece  of  brass.  That  out 
of  a  clock  is  just  right,  as  it  will  have 
a  hole  already  in  it  and  thus  save  time 
of  boring.  From  this  strip  cut  out  a 
section  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  fig¬ 
ure  at  right.  Place  the  binding  part 
(1)  just  far  enough  away  so  that  when 
the  drop  is  in  the  position  shown  it 
will  just  rest  on  the  rivet  J.  Place  an¬ 
other  post  at  C,  which  will  be  within 
the  radius  of  the  drop  D.  so  that  when 
it  drops  it  will  make  a  contact  with 
C.  Run  a  wire  from  C  to  the 
post  E.  Place  bell  with  drop  either 
above  or  below  it.  Make  connections  as 
shown  in  diagram.  Wire  from  battery 
to  push  button  to  post  G  on  drop ;  wire 
from  battery  to  post  F  on  drop;  wire 
from  post  E  on  drop  to  bell;  wire  from 
battery  to  bell:  tap  wire  to  1  from  wire 
leading  from  F  to  magnet  B.  When 
the  button  is  pushed  the  armature  A  is 
drawn  to  the  magnet  B  and  releases 
drop  D  which  drops  to  C,  making  con¬ 
tact  with  C  and  D,  which  will  ring  the 
bell  until  the  drop  is  again  in  place. 

Massachusetts.  ervin  v.  gay. 


Acetylene  for  Power. 

J.  R.,  Seallle,  Wash. — J  have  a  well  on 
my  place  30  feet  deep,  seven  feet  diameter, 
depth  of  water  about  16  feet.  About  50 
feet  from  well  I  have  an  acetylene  gas  gen¬ 
erator,  capacity.  25  lights,  25.  pounds.  Can 
I  connect  a  motor  or  engine  with  the  gas 
plant  to  pump  water  from  the  well  and 
will  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  tank  to  give 
force  for  irrigation  ? 

Axs. — The  best  information  we  can 
get  is  that  acetylene  gas  is  not  suitable 
for  power  purposes.  The  gas  does  not 
equal  gasoline  for  exploding  in  a  closed 
engine  nor  does  it  work  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  hot-air  engine.  For  light 
and  beat  it  is  excellent. 


NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  year's  exhibit  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  held  in  Now  York,  both  in  variety 
and  excellence  of  birds.  All  the  fancy 
breeds  were  represented,  but  the  greatest 
interest  was  shown  in  the  strictly  utility 
fowls,  those  that  excel  in  egg  and  meat 
production.  Plymouth  Hocks  have  been 
deservedly  popular  for  many  years  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  size,  handsome  appearance 
and  readiness  to  adapt  themselves  to  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  but  they  have  strong 
rivals  in  the  R.  I.  Reds.  This  latter  breed 
needs  careful  selection  to  preserve  the  de¬ 
sirable  color,  and  weed  out  the  long-legged 
tendency  that  crops  out  in  some  strains, 
but  a  decided  improvement  was  noted  in 
those  shown  this  year.  Another  breed  that 
is  being  extensively  tried  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  poultrymen  is  the  Orpington.  The 
English  originators  of  this  breed  now  have 
a  pi.int  in  this  country.  The  Orpingtons 
are  bred  in  various  colors,  but  black  and 
buff  are  those  most  seen.  A  Connecticut 
man  had  a  large  exhibit  of  ornamental 
land  and  water  fowl,  pheasants,  peafowls, 
storks  and  mandarin  ducks.  There  were 
CO  of  these  little  gay-colored  ducks  in  a 
pool  in  the  center  of  the  building,  and  their 
diving  antics  were  watched  by  an  inter¬ 
ested  crowd.  The  show  of  poultry  appli¬ 
ances  was  large  and  complete,  including  an 
ingenious  fresh-air  henhouse,  which  a 
Massachusetts  man  finds  more  satisfactory 
in  his  cold  climate  than  the  old  style  of 
closed  house. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  good  many  city 
people  and  others  who  attend  this  annual 
show  merely  from  curiosity,  but  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  go  there  for  business, 
and  large  quantities  of  stock  and  eggs  are 
sold. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Planet  Jr. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Beery  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
coneotly,  covers  it  uni 
fo.  n,»j.  and  best  of  ali 
ne  *  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seen.  Send  a 
postal  for 
o.r  free 
book. 


Iron  Age 

(Impruve'iftobbmc) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles  , 

No  Troubles 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  103-P,  GRENLOCH.  N. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATDES 

for  four  years  in  succession  on  the  Eden  Trial 
Grounds  in  Massachusetts  where  over  1.000  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  have  proven  the 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

and  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  proprietor  of  the  Trial 
Grounds,  pronounces  four  varieties  of  our  intro¬ 
duction  “The  Best  Four  Kinds  Now  In  General 
Cultivation.”  ' 

We  are  Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes  ami 
grow  them  extensively  on  our  own  Seed  Farms 
aggregating  over  1,2(10  acres  of  choice  land  here  in 
North  Western  New  York.  Our  Special  Potato 
Storage  Warehouses,  300  feet  in  length,  are  filled  to 
the  limit  with  Seed  Potatoes  (30  varieties  in  all) 
every  bushel  of  which  was  saved  from*  fields  free 
from  blight  or  disease.  We  are  Specialists  in 
Seed  Potatoes  and  want  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
"Best  Potatoes  in  the  World”  that  we  sell  direct 
from  our  own  farms  to  yours  at  live-and-let-live 
prices.  Our  1909  catalog,  the  handsomest  Farm 
Seed  Boolj  of  the  year,  is  Free.  Write'for  it  today. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Handbook  on 
Gardening 

— I  wrote  it  myself  and 
some  people  who  claim  to 
know  about  such  things 
say  that  it  is  really  worth 
while. 

— Twenty  years  of 

L>  f  '/•'/!  gardening  and  seed 

growing  have  taught 
me  a  few  valuable  les¬ 
sons,  and  I  am  willing 
to  give  them  to  you  free. 

■ — While  X  am  out  for  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  -can  pet  fairly  and  honestly, 
if  I  can  help  yon  over  some  of  the 
rough  places  I  will  f  -* -1  better. 

—If  you  have  had  trouble  with 
any  special  crop,  I  can  help  you.  l^doo’t 
claim  to  know  everything,  but  what  1  do 
know  is  at  y**ur  service.  -  •  J 

— More  than  that,  I  will  send  you 
free  samples  of  seed  of  varieties  specially 
suited  to  your  conditions.  Tell  me  what 
you  want  most,  and  I  will  send  it  with  my 
compliments. 

— Please  address  me  personally. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pres. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Com 

Box  26,  Shenandoah,  la. 

P.  S  — I  forgot  to  say,  I  am  ia  the  seed 
business  and  want  to  sell  you  your 
supply  of  seeds.  But  the  catalog  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  Send  for  it. — H.F. 


New  No.  14  Pin  > 
Double  -Wheel  j 
Hoe,  Cultivate 
Plow  with  adjustable 
new-idea  pronged  c*. 
teeth  steels  for  plowing.! 
ing,  and  covering,  als-j 
lifters. 


Give  up  your  farm  and  garden 
drudgery— let  the  Planet  Jr.  do 
your  work. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  without  a  Planet 
Jr.  for  five  times  the  price 
writes  P.  P.  Hamilton.  Carlisle, 

S.  C.  “I  never  had  finer  vegeta 
bles  with  such  light  work.” 

Planet  Jr.  12- tooth  Harrow  is  the 
tool  no  berry-grower  or  market-gardener 
in  afford  to  do  without.  Turns  hard  work 
for  six  men  into  easy  work  for  one. 

Our  1909  catalogue  pictures  and 
describes  45  kinds  of  Planet  Jr. 
implements.  Free.  Write  today 
S.  L.  Allen  &  Co. 

Box  I107.y  •  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Dnly  Harrow  That  Will 
Crush, Gut,  Lift, Turn,  Smooth 

and  Level,  P  LOWEST  PRICED. 
Ill  ONE  -  W  LIGHTEST  WEIGHT 

Operation 


RIDING  HARROW 
MADE 


Kina  ana  every  conaiuo 

ACME 


The  only  harrow  suited 
to  every  farmer’s  needs,  every 
kind  and  every  condition  of  soil.  It  is  the 

Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and 
Levelar 

When  you  examine  the  construction  of  this 
harrow,  and  especially  when  you  have  tried  it, 
you  will  understand  why  it  has  always  been  the 
favorite  and  why  it  is  recommended  more  than 
all  other  harrows  combined,  in  books  written 
by  agricultural  authorities. 

Not  an  inch  of  soil  escapes  the  sharp  sloping 
knives,  and  these  knives  cut  through  to  the 
undersoil,  chopping  the  sod  or  trash  buried 
by  the  plow  and  leaving  it  buried,  instead  of 
dragging  it  to  the  surface. 

Sizes  from  3  ft.  to  1 7%  ft. Wide 

The  Acme  is  the  lightest  riding  harrow  made, 
guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Made  of  steel  and  iron.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  doesn’t  carry  it,  we’ll  ship  direct. 

Book  for  your  farm  library  Free. 

Write  us  now  for  our  valuable  book  by  high 
authorities  on  “Preparation  of  the  Soil.”  It  is  an 
education  in  itself.  We’ll  send  complete  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  also.  We  want  you  to  see 
what  our  customers  say  of  the  Acme. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc. 

137  Central  Ave.,  Millington.  N.  O. 


PEDIGREED  SEED  CORN 

COLLIKK’S  EXCELSIOR,  the  most  perfect 
type  yet  produced.  The  methods  employed  in  it- 
prodnetion  the  most  intensive  known  in  Porn 
Breeding.  Eight  years  in  Breeding  Plots  under  my 
personal  supervision  has  produced  in  the  Excelsior 
the  climax  of  all  my  experience. 

HIGHEST  FKOnrCTIVITV— Of  35  leading 
varieties  corn  in  variety  test  plot,  conducted  und* 
the  supervision  of  Md.  Experiment  Station.  Exec 
sior  far  ontyielded  all  other  varieties.  At  the  Md 
State  Wheat  and  Corn  Show  held  in  Baltimore. 
Dec.,  1907.  Excelsior  won  first  prize  in  every  clas^ 
for  White  Corn  and  sweepstakes  prize  for  best  corn 
any  color  in  the  show:  and  again,  last  Dec.,  190K,  at 
the  same  show,  did  Excelsior  win  over  s4  of  al. 
prizes  for  White  Corn.  My  free  Corn  Booklet  telK 
the  method  employed  in  its  production  and  what 
Government  Experts  and  others  say  regarding  it 
Write  today  to  W.  OSCAR  COLLIER,  Corn 
Specialist,  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 


Test  My  Seed  Corn 


This  year  I  grew  10,000  bushels  of  corn. 
For  years  I  have  been  selecting  for  a  more 
prolific  crop— for  lull  sized,  perfect  ears.  I 
kept  at  it  until  I  succeeded.  That’s  why  I 
grew  this  year’s  bigerou.  It  is  the 
finest  type  of  corn  I  ever  saw  and 
I  have  selected  the  best  of  it  for  | 
seed.  I  guarantee  it.  I  will  re- | 
fund  your  money  if  you  do  not  find  j 
it  satisfactory.  Send  us  your  or- 
r  ders  now— before  it  is  all  sold.  An 
order  means  a  full  corn  crib  for  | 
you  next  fall. 

My  new  oats  and  seed  potatoes 
are  the  same  high  grade.  Cata-  , 
logue  free.  It  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  fruit,  I  will  send  you  a| 
f  nice  plant— free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF, 

Dept.  O  •  New  Carlisle,  Ohio.  I 


60  cts. 
alb. 


Onion  Seed 

See  Salzer’s  catalog  page  129. 

Largest  growers  of  onion  and  vegetable  seeds 
in  the  world.  Big  catalog  free:  or,  send  16c 
in  stamps  and  receive  catalog  and  1000  ker- 
I  nels  each  of  onions,  carrots,  celery,  radishes, 
1500  each  lettuce,  rutabaga,  turnips,  1 00  pars¬ 
ley,  100  tomatoes,  100  melons,  1200  charming 
flower  seeds,  in  all  10,000  kernels,  easily 
worth  $1.00  of  any  man’s  money.  Or,  send 
20c  and  we  will  add  one  pkg.  of  Earliest  Peep 
|  O’Day  Sweet  Com. 

THE  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LaCroase,  Wla. 

K— fflUIIM  ■iIIIIHIHIH  |i||||  | 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 


ALFALFA 

at  $40.00  per  acre  annus 
and  instructions  on  grot  „ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invito  you  to 
fet  Government  Testa  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223.  Mechanicsburg:,  Oliio 


00D SEEDS 

^BESTINTHEWORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

’  |5-  I  give  a  of  new  sorts  for 

vtrial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
|  A  Grand  Big-  Catalog  rnpp 
Illustrated  with  over  rHEC 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
'your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


viPV 


not  seedlings.  Concord 
Grapes  $2.50  per  1U0. 
Forest  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  $1.00  per 
1,000  up  We  " 
pay  the  > 
freight-/^ 


e 

have 
a  com¬ 
plete  line 
of  Vegetable, 
Flower  and 
Farm  Seeds.  Our 
large  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  free. 

German  Nurseries 
Box187  Ueatrice,  Neb. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


occno 

JV  |  f"  I  I  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
U  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties.  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes. 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
feXAKD  SEED  CO.)  Dept.  24  liavenna,  Ohio. 


Be  Ready  for  the 
Traveling  Buyer 

The  farmer  who  has  a  telephone  can  post 
himself  on  prevailing  market  prices  daily 
instead  of  taking  the  say-so  of  the'traveling 
buyer.  Thus  he  is  able  to  protect  himself 
against  possible  misrepresentation  and  to 
■  the  best  price  to  which  he  is  entitled 
;  products.  In  no  other  field  is  good 
service  so  important  as  on  rural  lines,  and 
the  farmer  above  all  others  needs  a  reli¬ 
able  telephone. 

FLECTiflC  Rural  Telephones 


C 


are  made  by  the  largest  and  oldest  telephone  manufacturers  in  the  world 
are  guaranteed.  All  of  the  material  needed  to  build  the  very  best  rural 
phone  line — exactly  the  same  as  the  Bell  Company  puts  up— will  cost 
and  your  neighbors  only  about  as  much  as  two  or  three  sheep. 

With  our  Free  Bulletins  before  him,  a  boy  can  install  the 
telephones. 

Write  our  nearest  house  for.  Bulletin  No  48  or  cut  out  this 
advertisement,  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin  and 
mail  to-day,  so  that  the  Free  Bulletins,  which  describe  the  entire 
plan  in  detail,  may  be  sent  you  immediately. 


Eastern 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 


Central 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 


Manufacturers  and  Suppliers 
of  all  Apparatus  and  Equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  Construc¬ 
tion.  Operation  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Telephone  Plants. 


Western 

Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 


Pacific 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 
Salt  Lake  City 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 


Made  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 
MirmLETOww,  coww. 

SEND  FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 

SE/VT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 
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CEMENT  BLOCK  SILOS. 

Several  readers  Lave  asked  about 
silos  made  of  cement  blocks.  The  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  (Ames)  has  issued 
a  very  interesting  bulletin  on  silos  in 
which  are  printed  pictures  of  a  dozen 
different  types  of  silos.  The  follow¬ 
ing  statement  is  made  regarding  ce¬ 
ment  blocks : 

Fig.  24  shows  a  silo  constructed  of 
cement  or  concrete  blocks.  This  type 
of  silo  is  very  satisfactory  if  the  blocks 


=s.*fsa^ 
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A  CONCRETE  BLOCK  SILO.  Fig.  24. 

are  well  made  and  plenty  of  steel  lias 
been  provided  in  the  wall  for  resisting 
the  bursting  pressure  of  the  silage. 
\\  here  silos  of  this  construction  have 
failed,  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Fig. 
25  shows  a  convenient  block  with  a 
groove  in  the  top  in  which  the  bands 
of  reinforcement  are  imbedded.  It 


A  CONCRETE  SILO  BLOCK.  Fig.  25. 

is  necessary  to  plaster  the  inside  of 
the  silo  to  make  it  water  and  airtight. 
The  block  silo  has  the  advantage  over 
solid  wall  concrete  silos  in  that  forms, 
outside  of  the  block  mold,  are  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  The  block  is  made  hol¬ 
low,  thus  providing  against  freezing. 
The  cost  of  the  concrete  block  wall  is 
usually  somewhat  higher  than  the  solid 
or  monolithic  wall  owing  to  the  fact 
that  as  large  aggregate  or  gravel  can¬ 
not  be  used. _ 

THE  SCALE  AND  APPLE  VARIETIES. 

I  will  give  you  my  experience.  I  have 
a  block  of  apple  trees  covering  six 
acres,  numbering  about  300  trees,  com¬ 
posed  of  Baldwins,  Spys,  Kings,  Graven- 
steins,  Hubbardstons  and  Sweets.  This 
orchard  is  30  years  old  and  the  limbs 
in  many  places  intermingle.  In  the 
Summer  of  1907  I  found  the  Hubbard¬ 
stons,  Baldwins  and  Sweets  were  in¬ 
fested  with  San  Jose  scale.  As  soon  as 
the  apples  were  gathered  (and  the  or¬ 
chard  bore  over  1.000  barrels  of  No. 
1  apples),  I  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur 
wash  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fell,  and 
again  in  the  Spring  of  190S.  This  year 
the  spraying  checked  the  scale,  but  the 
Baldwins,  Hubbardstons  and  Sweets  still 
showed  signs  of  the  scale,  while  the 
Spys,  Kings  and  Gravensteins  showed 
no  signs  of  the  pest.  I  am  satisfied 
the  San  Jose  scale  does  not  flourish  on 
these  varieties.  s.  T.  w. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

In  this  section  the  English  Russet 


apple  seems  to  be  practically  immune 
to  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  Gravenstein 
and  the  Gilliflower  or  Sheepnose  have 
not  been  much  injured.  The  Ben  Davis 
has  been  killed  very  badly.  The  Green¬ 
ing  and  Baldwin  have  both  been  in¬ 
jured  considerably,  especially  the  form¬ 
er.  During  the  last  two  years  the  scale 
has  not  been  nearly  as  injurious  as  it 
was  before.  g.  c.  f. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  “DON’T  PAY.” 

On  page  958  I  find  an  item  giving  some 
information  about  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  mentioning  a  deficit  of  nearly 
$17,000,000.  The  gist  of  the  item  Is  that 
the  Post  Office  service  is  not  financially  a 
paying  service,  or  briefly,  the  mail  business 
“don't  pay.”  it  reminds  me  of  the  oft-heard 
assertion  that  “farmin’  don’t  pay,”  and  I 
think  the  figuring  to  prove  the  two  asser¬ 
tions  is  along  the  same  line.  The  farmer 
who  says  “farmin’  don't  pay”  usually  gives 
no  credit  to  the  farm  for  the  share  con¬ 
sumed  in  living,  or  for  rent  of  house,  or 
for  fuel  to  keep  the  house  warm,  and  be¬ 
cause  lie  does  not  make  wages  above  those 
items  he  says  “farmin’  don’t  pay.”  In 
most  cases  the  man  would  he  worse  off 
financially  if  he  worked  for  wages,  and, 
out  of  those  wages,  had  to  pay  for  those 
things  which  he  gets  from  the  farm  with¬ 
out  giving  the  farm  credit  for  them.  So 
with  Fncle  Sam.  He  carries  over  the  coun¬ 
try  many,  many,  many  tons  of  mail  matter 
for  the  accommodation  of  himself  and  the 
servants  he  employs:  and,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  gives  no  credit  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  such  service.  I  think  if 
the  carrying  of  all  mall  matter  now  sent 
free  was  accounted  for  by  stamps  at  the 
regular  rates,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
instead  of  showing  a  deficit,  would  show 
a  fair  profit. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  service 
which  was  primarily  established  for  na¬ 
tional  service  at  national  expense,  and 
which  at  the  present  time  does  a  gigantic 
service  for  the  National  Government,  to  be 
expected  to  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred 
from  fees  for  incidental  service  for  other 
parties.  If  Congress  would  make  a  law 
that  all  mail  matter  should  bear  stamps 
alike  to  cover  cost  of  carrying  in  the  man, 
and  the  value  of  those  stamps  should  be 
checked  to  the  Department  or  individuals 
who  used  them  (some  Congressmen  might 
he  less  free  with  the  frank  privilege  if 
account  was  kept  of  its  use),  it  might  les¬ 
sen  to  some  extent  the  volume  of  mail 
matter,  and  also  would  show  I  think  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  does  not  show 
a  deficit.  Separate  the  cost  of  National 
mail  service  from  the  cost  of  public  mail 
service  and  it  will  appear  that  the  Post 
Office  receives  more  from  the  public  than  it 
expends  for  public  service.  Then  it  will 
not  he  said.  “Postal  service  don’t  pay.” 

Massachusetts.  m.  morse. 


The  Anthony  Fence 

Tied  with  the  Anthony  Knot 
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A  fence  built  for  fence  buyers  who  want  the  best 
fence  to  be  had.  The  Anthony  fence  is  the 
Best  Fence  on  Earth.”  Get  a  sample  knot  and  make  your  own  con¬ 
clusions— be  your  own  judge.  The  knot  itself  is  compact,  smooth  and  strong. 
No  kink  in  the  line  wires  inside  the  knot.  Can  be  strung  up  hill  or  on  level 
with  the  same  ease,  and  the  stays  are  always  parallel  with  the  posts  on  any 
slope  or  hillside. 
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Woven  from  Hard  Steel  Spring  Wire— ANTHONY  Quality 

We  buy  the  best  wire  we  can  get.  We  build  the  best  fence  we  know  how— 
and  WE  DO  KNOW  HOW.  Not  a  light  cheap  fence— not  an  old  style 
wire  “netting.”  In  poultry  fence  stays  are  9  inches  apart  or  22  per  rod, 
and  in  standard  fence  12  in.  apart  or  16  stays  per  rod,  and  always  fastened 
"  with  the  Anthony  knot.  All  lateral  wires  guar¬ 
anteed  of  equal  length. 

1  FREE:— Anthony  knot,  full  length  souvenir  hat  pin,  and  booklet, 
mailed  free.  The  head  is  an  exact  Anthony  knot— as  it  appears  in 
the  fence.  See  the  knot  yourself  and  get  a  fiat  pin  for  a  member  of 
the  family.  Write  for  it  now— today. 

The  Anthony  Fence  Go.,  10  Michigan  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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We  make  an  extra  heavy  fence  in  which  every  wire — both  strand  and  stay— are  Ho.  9  gauge.  These  fences  are 
made  of  the  best  fence  material  in  the  world— Hard,  High  Carbon  “Double  Strength7,  Coiled  Spring  Steel 
Wire,  thickly  galvanized.  A  more  substantial  and  durable  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  15  to  35c  per 
Rod  delivered— We  pay  freight.  Send  for  our  free  sample  and  catalrv  showing  150  styles  of  fences.  Send  today. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  4.  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  59,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Union  LocK  Poultry 

F  ence 


BARBWIRE 
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Highest  quality,  su¬ 
perior  lock,  easily 
erected,  strong,  low 
priced. 

Write  for  new  catalog 
describing  the  Union 
Line  of  Field.  Hog.  Poul¬ 
try  and  Lawn  Fences. 

Union  Fence  Co. 

DO  Kalb,  III. 
Kansas  City,  AT o. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-lneh  Hog  Fence;  16efor 
26-lnch;  19e  for  31-lnch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-lnehj  2Je  for  a  47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  37e.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  Wrlteforittoday. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230,  M  UNCI  E,  INO. 
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Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Cam  log— fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67 
MASOX  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  O. 


WARD  FENCE  £a0r?ltar"yd. 

Old  fashioned  galvanized.  Elas¬ 
tic  spring  steel.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufacturers 
prices.  Write  for  particulars. 

Ward  Fsnce  Co.,  Box  542  Decatur, Ini 


FENCE  Made 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agent3.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Mak#«very  wagon  a  spring  / 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  I 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  | 

Harrej  Spring  Co.t  71617th  St-,  Racine,  Wig.  I 


Free  Trial  To  You 


This  Paper  Endorses  Concrete  Construction 

The  Editor  has  again  and  again  advised  you  to  use  concrete 
in  place  of  wood  or  brick.  Have  you  followed  his  advice 


The  progressive  and  far-sighted  farmer  no  longer  builds  with  a  material 
that  in  a  few  years  will  need  repairing,  painting  and  replacing.  He  studies 
the  new  methods  and  materials  for  building  as  he  studies  the  new  methods 
of  cultivation;  and  he  selects  those  most  suited  to  his  needs. 


m 


Concrete  Watering  Trough — “ATLAS” 
Portland  Cement  used  in  construction. 


The  building  material  invariably  selected  is  concrete 
made  with  “ATLAS”  Portland  Cement. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  ATLAS.  It  is  the 
best  cement  for  all  classes  of  work.  There  is  only  one 
quality  manufactured — the  same  for  everybody;  guar¬ 
anteed  strictly  pure  and  always  uniform.  The  trade 
mark  identifies  it. 


Daily  productive  capacity  over  40,000  barrels.  This  Book  is  Free 


4,500,000 
Bbfs.of  ATLAS 
ordered  by  the 
kU.S.Government 
vforthe  Panama 
Canal 


OUR  FREE  BOOK,  “Concrete  Construction  About 
the  Home  and  on  the  Farm,”  contains  directions  for 
making  and  handling  concrete,  also  many  drawings, 
and  photographs  of  the  smaller  constructions  that 
can  be  built  by  the  layman  without  skilled  labor. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

DEPT.  22  ,  30  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Ruralisms 


Kelsey’s  New  Locust. — The  beauty 
of  the  blooms  of  the  common  Black, 
Yellow  or  timber  locust  of  eastern 
North  America  is  universally  recog¬ 
nized.  Were  it  reasonably  free  from 
insect  pests  it  would  be  widely,  planted 
as  a  lawn  or  shade  tree,  but  injury  from 
the  Locust  borer  is  so  general  that  its 
use  as  an  ornamental  is  avoided.  In 
Northern  Europe  and  our  Pacific  coast 
regions  where  the  borer  beetle  lias  not 
found  its  way  the  locust  is  a  prime 
favorite,  being  often  planted  under  the 
names  of  Hardy  or  Mock  acacia,  and 
a  number  of  horticultural  forms,  some 
without  thorns,  and  others  with  yellow 
foliage,  rose-colored  flowers  in  distinct 
habit,  are  propagated  by  means  of  suck¬ 
ers  or  grafts.  The  long  racemes  of 
deliciously  fragrant  cream-white,  pea¬ 
shaped  hlooms  are  freely  gathered  by 
every  schoolboy  during  the  brief  blos¬ 
soming  period  in  early  June.  There 
are  only  a  few  species  of  the  genus 
Robinia,  to  which  the  common  locust 
belongs.  The  botanical  name  is  Robinia 
Pseudacacia,  and  the  next  most  famil¬ 
iar  species  is  R.  hispida,  the  Rose 
acacia,  or  Moss  locust,  native  to  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  In  habit  this  is  a  sprawling,  awk¬ 
ward  shrub  from  three  to  eight  feet 
high,  with  bristly  trunk  and  branches, 
vastly  different  from  the  lofty  and  im¬ 
posing  common  locust,  that  sometimes 
rises  80  feet  high.  The  foliage  is  hand¬ 
some  and  the  large  rose-colored  blooms, 
borne  for  a  long  period  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  are  very  pleasing  though  lacking 
in  fragrance.  It  spreads  freely  from 
the  roots  and  should  have  considerable 
space  to  itself,  that  it  may  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  other  plants.  Other  species 
are  R.  viscosa,  a  small  scarce  tree 
found  naturally  in  the  lower  Allegheny 
Mountains,  and  R.  Neo-Mexicana,  a 
low  shrub,  confined  to  the  southwest¬ 
ern  portions  of  North  America.  Both 
bear  racemes  of  attractive  pink  flow¬ 
ers  but  are  rarely  seen  in  cultivation. 

Robinia  Kelseyi  was  discovered  in 
North  Carolina  by  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Kel¬ 
sey,  Boston,  Mass.,  a  well-known  grow¬ 
er  of  native  plants,  and  introduced 
to  cultivation  about  seven  years  ago. 
The  garden  name  of  Allegheny  Moss 
locust  has  been  proposed  for  it,  as  it 
has  bristly  or  hairy  branches  like  the 
Rose  acacia.  As  it  grows  wild  it  forms 
a  good-sized  but  quite  compact  shrub 
with  leaves  like  the  common  or  yellow 
locust  and  clusters  of  bright  pink  flow¬ 
ers,  very  freely  produced.  When  in 
bloom  it  is  a  strikingly  beautiful  ob¬ 
ject,  though  the  individual  flowers  are 
smaller  than  those  of  .the  Rose  acacia. 
It  has  met  with  much  favor  both  here 
and  abroad,  where  it  shows  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  grow  into  tree-like  size  under 
good  culture.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
grafting  on  roots  of  the  common  locust 
and  also  by  seeds  that  are  far  more 
freely  produced  than  on  the  Rose 
acacia,  which  does  not  fruit  readily  ex¬ 
cept  in  its  native  mountains.  The  nu¬ 
merous  hairy  seed  pods  the  new  species 
carries  are  conspicuous  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  on  account  of  the  reddish  hue  that 
is  maintained  throughout  midsummer. 
The  Allegheny  Moss  locust  appears  to 
be  as  hardy  as  others  of  its  genus,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  a  valued  flowering 
shrub  for  northern  gardens. 

Those  Big  Crops. — The  Agricultural 
Department’s  final  estimate  of  $7,778,- 
000,000  as  the  value  of  the  farm  crops 
of  our  country  for  the  year  1908  ap¬ 
pears  particularly  impressive  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  financial  and  business  periodi¬ 
cals.  There  has  been  much  comment 
concerning  this  vast  contribution  to  the 
Nation’s  wealth,  and  some  intimations 
are  made  that  the  farmer  was  now  get¬ 
ting,  at  least,  his  full  share  of  the 
year’s  prosperity.  All  admit  that  agri¬ 
culture,  as  proved  by  this  tremendous 
total,  is  still  the  pre-eminent  industry 
of  the  country,  and  likely  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  its  lead  over  the 
commercial  and  transportation  interests 
that  so  arrogantly  control  the  resources 
of  the  people.  This  seven  billions  and 
more  is  the  ultimate  estimated  value  of 
our  farm  products,  it  is  true,  but  it 
does  not  indicate  the  cost  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  the  percentage  of 
profit  to  the  farmer  in  relation  to  his 
investments,  nor  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  among  those  who  performed 
the  labor.  Authoritative  statistics  of  cost 
and  profits  (if  any)  of  farm  opera¬ 
tions  would  be  of  intense  interest  for 
comparison  with  the  final  values.  The 
direct  investigations  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
indicate  that  in  many  instances  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  receive  more  than  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer — 
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the  big  end  of  each  dollar  being  re¬ 
tained  by  the  transportation  agencies 
and  middlemen  for  distributing  services, 
leaving  the  cost  of  growing  and 
packing  and  interest  on  investment 
to  come  out  of  the  small  fraction  left, 
before  a  penny  of  profit  can  be  reck¬ 
oned.  Of  course  staple  cro_  s  grown  in 
quantity  are  marketed  without  such 
great  loss,  but  the  cost  of  production 
is  so  high  under  present  conditions  that 
it  is  an  unusually  successful  farmer  who 
can  figure  out  a  substantial  profit  after 
deducting  all  legitimate  charges  and  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  up-keep  of  his  equipment. 
Exact  statistics  are  hard  to  collect,  but 
the  writer’s  impression  is  that  farmers 
consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
realize  three  to  five  per  cent  over  the 
cost  of  production,  without  charging  for 
personal  labor  and  supervision. 

Responsible  manufacturers  have  testi¬ 
fied  at  hearings  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  now  in  Washington,  that  profits  of 
25  to  30  per  ceni  were  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  their  business  and  have  been 
forced  to  admit  when  confronted  with 
records  of  cost  and  selling  values,  that 
100  per  cent  and  more  had  been  realized 
in  many  lines  of  effort. 

Improve  the  Farm. — Railroad  author¬ 
ities  claim  that  $5,000,000,000  will  be 
needed  within  the  next  seven  years  for 
necessary  impfovements  to  existing 
lines,  largely  to  transport  the  expectel 
increases  in  agricultural  production.  We 
would  all  like  to  know  the  actual  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  value  of  our  seven  bil¬ 
lion  crop  production  of  last  year  that 
will  be  available  for  farm  betterments 
throughout  the  country.  We  fancy  an 
even  larger  amount  is  needed  than  the 
railroad  magnates  claim  is  essential  for 
their  purposes.  An  incalculable  value 
will  indeed  be  expended  in  farm  im¬ 
provements  the  coming  year,  and  every 
succeeding  year,  on  the  6,500,000  farms 
of  the  country,  but  it  will  be  in  labor 
rather  than  in  money  expenditure  for 
the  all-sufficient  reason  that  in  many 
cases  sufficient  money  for  best  results 
is  not  to  be  had.  A  better  cash  return 
is  absolutely  needed  that  farmers  may 
fully  share  the  benefits  of  modern 
conditions.  .  w.  v.  F. 


Our  guarantee — as  good 
as  any  bank — covers  every 
inch  of 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

We  put  our  guarantee  in 
writing  and  back  it  with  our 
thirty-two-million-dollar  or¬ 
ganization.  W e  can  afford  to 
guarantee  Genasco  ;  and  you 
can  afford  to  use  no  other. 
Genasco  is  made  of  1  rinidad 
Lake  Asphalt — the  toughest 
and  most  enduring  water- 
proofer  known. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Insist  on 
Genasco.  Look  for  the  trade-mark  on  every 
roll.  Write  for  Book  10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


SCALE  DESTROYER 

FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  all  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 

CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request* 

TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg  W.  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh  | 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


HURST  sprayers 

nu,v  o„  free  trial 


I  NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE— no  bank] 
I  deposit.  Shipped  direct  to  you  at  deal¬ 
er’s  WHOLESALE  prices.  Spray  first,  I 
1  then  pay  out  oC  extra  profit.  We  pay  | 
|  freight  and  guarantee  sprayers  6 


THE  HURST  POTATO  AND  ORCHARD  SPRAYER 


doubles  your  crop.  IT  SPRAYS  ANY¬ 
THING— trees,  potatoes,  vineyards,  truck,  etc.  High! 
pressure.  Easy  to  operate.  Cheap  in  price,  light*  strong  J 
and  durable.  Brass  valves,  plunger, 
strainer,  etc.  Hurst  Horse- 
Power  Sprayer  for  orchards,  | 
vineyards,  otatoes,  etc.  *  ‘No  tree  too  I 
high,  no  field  too  big  for  this  king  of  I 
sprayers.”  These  and  other  sprayers  I 
sold  on  same  liberal  No-mon- 1 
ey-in-advance  plan.  Write  [ 
today  and  ask  us  for  our 
Free  Spraying  Guide, 

Catalog  and  Special  , 

Ir  Free  Offer  to  first 

in  each  locality. 

H.  1.  CURST  MFG.  CO., 

4L  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 


What  Even  Sowing  Means. 

Even  sowing  means  even  growing, 
even  ripening  and  proper  grading  of 
the  grain.  The  feed  of  a  grain  drill, 
as  well  as  the  furrow  opening  devices, 
are  of  great  importance.  Some  styles 
of  furrow  openers  are  best  adapted  to 
o  -  kind  of  soil  and  some  to  others. 
The  Farmers’  Favorite  Grain  Drill, 
manufactured  by  The  American  Seed¬ 
ing-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  is  positive  in  its  sowing  of 
all  known  seeds,  both  large  and  small, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fertilizers.  It 
is  a  decided  success  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  grain  is  raised.  It  is 
made  in  large  variety  of  styles  and 
sizes,  fully  and  honestly  guaranteed  to 
do  the  best  possible  work.  Wherever 
you  live  or  whatever  your  seeding 
conditions  may  be.  you  can  get  a  Far¬ 
mers’  Favorite  Drill  that  will  do  your 
work  as  you  want  it  done.  Send  to  the 
manufacturers  today  for  their  Far¬ 
mers’  Favorite  catalogue  and  any  in¬ 
formation  you  desire.  Then  go  to  your 
local  implement  dealer  and  insist  on 
seeing  the  Farmers’  Favorite  before 
purchasing  any  other  drill. 


ROOFS  THAT 

NEVER  WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made. 
Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into  con¬ 
venient  form  for  laying, and  then  in  its 
natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  not  wear  out 

It  can't  burn,  rust,  warp,  crack,  tear  or  de¬ 
cay.  That’s  why  8ea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 
Roofs  never  wear  out  and  never  require 
pai  nt  ingaud  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  81ate  Roofs  are  suit¬ 
able  .for  any  building,  new  or  old.  Give 
perfect  protection.  Reduce  iusurance rates 
because  spark  and  fire-proof.  Afford  clean 
cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 
First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  short 
lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for 
all  time.  Don’t  spend  more  money  for 
poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
“ROOFS  it  wi if  save  you  monev.  Give 
name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 
Box  IO  Granville,  N. 


“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS 

Something  New 


Spraying 

Guidc  Free 


Gets  twice  the  results— 
with  same  laborand  fluid.  5sv£3'"’  * 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  T. 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 


Buy  the  original  and  save  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  H.  P.  Air- 
Cooled  Engine  is  furnished  with  pulley  for 
other  work.  Seven  years  of  success.  Ask  the 
user.  Write  for  catalogue  19  and  our  Liberal 
Proposition. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

r  Take-Off  YouT 
Hat  to  the 

The  only  Gloss  Valve  Pump— never 
Sticks  — never  fails  —  always  ready. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Rack  Clamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.H. Bly.rs  k  Bro.,  24  Brnngr  St.,  Ashland, O. 

THE 
PUMP 
THAT 


PUMPS 


“  Maple  ”  Evaporators  ^ 

Oar  “Maple  Evaporator”  it  the  most  durable  and  noit 
economical  on  the  market,  only  selected  material*  being 
used  In  ft*  construction.  Heavy  cast-iron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  steel  jacket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanised  Iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

Linesvllle 

Pa. 


BIGGER  GARDEN  CROPS 

depend  very  largely  on  having  the  proper  tools 
for  seeding  and  cultivating.  We  make  garden  im- 
. i-thebe  '  '  “ 


plements  of  all  kinds- 


aest  for  the  purpose  are 


MATTHEWS’  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

singly  or  combined  with  Hoes,  Plows.  Rakes 
*  _  Markers,  etc.  Over  20  styles* 

FREE  BOOKLET  giving  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  Mailed  to 
any  address.  **■ 

Write  today. 


AMES  PLOW  CO., 


Dept.  54,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


—  99  %,  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


ICE  PLOWS 


day. 


that  will  cut  two  rows  at  a 
time,  runs  smooth,  draws 
with  less  draft  than  any 
other,  pays  for  itself  in  one 
Also,  IGF,  TOOLS.  Write  for  prices. 

WM.  II.  PRAY,  (love.  New  York. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Gulf.  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

Hut  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEE  THEM  GROW 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SPRAYED  YOUR  TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES  WITH 

N  I  AG AR A  BRAND 


The  great  all  around  Spraying  Material.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  it  kills-  Scale  and 
prevents  Fungus.  Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  the  lady  with  her  rose  garden  or  the 
man  with  an  orchard.  Prices  with  full  description  mailed  you  Free  for  the  asking. 

Address  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


PRATT'S 


“SCALECIDE 


99  SOLUBLE 

PETROLEUM 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE.  .. 

Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  Effective  and  Cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.- Write  for  FR KB  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  years. 
PRICES:— 50  gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.b.  New  York. 

One  gallon  makes  1G  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Pocket  Diary  and  Spray  Calendar  for  1009  sent  k  It  Hit.  Mention  this  paper. _ 

,  Q.  Pratt  Co.,  Mfg.  Cliemists,  Dept.  3ST,  50  Church  St.  UNToxat  Yorls.  City. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

New  Year’s. — New  Year’s  Eve  found 
us  eating  our  supper  of  cold  roast  pork, 
stewed  Lima  beans,  bread  and  butter 
and  canned  strawberries.  The  end  of 
the  year  brought  one  touch  of  sadness 
in  the  knowledge  that  our  apple  supply 
is  nearly  exhausted.  The  hot  October 
and  November  played  havoc  with  the 
apples,  and  we  over-sold.  Mother  says 
our  supply  held  out  like  the  widow’s 
cruse  of  oil,  but  bottom  now  shows 
through  the  barrels.  Aside  from  this 
we  had  no  good  reason  to  complain 
with  the  way  the  old  year  left  us.  In 
fact  I  wouldn’t  complain  if  I  could. 

Jack  had  some  friends  who  planned 
to  sit  before  the  open  fire  in  the  old 
house  and  “watch  the  old  year  out.”  I 
knew  the  New  Year  would  come  with¬ 
out  any  watching  on  my  part,  and  so 
by  10  o’clock  the  Hope  Farm  lights 
were  out  except  across  the  lawn  where 

the  “watchers”  sat  by  the  fire.  On  occa¬ 
sions  of  this  sort  my  boys  are  fond  of 
hearing  about  my  celebrated  fight  on 
the  bridge — how  on  New  Year’s  Eve  in 
pitch  darkness  I  was  driving  r  team 
in  the  lumber  u'oods  and  met  a  drunken 
teamster  on  a  narrow  bridge!  I  fear  I 
do  not  size  up  close  to  a  hero  before 
these  boys,  because  after  all  my  roaming 
about  I  cannot  or  do  not  tell  of  great 
heroic  deeds!  Of  course  nobody,  out¬ 
side  of  my  boys,  cares  what  I  did  to 
tame  that  teamster,  so  we  will  skip  it. 

Morning  came  all  too  soon,  and  there 
was  a  great  rush  to  be  first  to  wish 
“Happy  New  Year.”  Certainly  if  wishes 
were  horses  to  carry  one  to  happiness 
the  New  Year  would  be  one  long  pro¬ 
cession  through  Eden.  Not  much  work 
was  done  beside  the  regular  chores.  I 
did  a  little  chopping  in  the  woods  and 
mowed  over  part  of  the  old  abandoned 
blackberry  patch,  but  most  of  the  day 
was  passed  in  figuring  up  accounts  and 
figuring  down  farm  plans  for  the  year. 
Naturally  the  latter  were  more  satis¬ 
factory,  since  they  are  still  air  castles, 
while  the  accounts  are  very  humble 
structures.  As  night  came  on  the  boys 
built  a  roaring  fire  in  the  fireplace,  for 
that  is  the  best  chairman  for  any  family 
gathering.  Uncle  George  and  Aunt 
Margaret  came  over  to  help  watch  the 
fire.  They  had  begun  the  New  Year 
by  seeking  help  for  a  sick  man  who  is 
in  serious  trouble.  The  interest  on  his 
mortgage  and  taxes  both  come  due  to¬ 
gether,  as  well  as  the  premium  on  his 
insurance,  while  Jie  is  without  funds 
and  unable  to  work. 

I  was  thinking  about  this  and  the 
troubles  and  hard  struggles  of  the  poor, 
when  I  read  the  next  morning  of  the 
way  New  York  City  “watched”  the  old 
year  out.  It  seems  that  24  leading  hotels 
and  restaurants  sold  in  addition  to  food 
40,894  quarts  of  wine.  This  averaged 
about  $7  a  quart  at  retail,  so  that  at 
these  few  places  alone  the  wine  bill  was 
$286,188.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  tak¬ 
ing  the  entire  city,  over  $1,000,000  was 
spent  for  liquor  on  New  Year’s  Eve 
alone.  At  one  single  hotel  4,200  quarts 
of  wine  were  sold  at  an  average  of  $7 
a  quart.  It  seems  that  the  Hope  Farm¬ 
ers  were  sadly  behind  the  times.  Twelve 
of  us  before  our  fire  had  a  great  time 
with  50  cents  worth  of  nuts  and  crack¬ 
ers  and  milk.  Now  read  this  from  the 
New  York  Times: 

At  one  prominent  Broadway  cafe  one 
man  entertained  (wo  women  and  a  man. 
Ills  order  consisted  of  a  basket  of  wine, 
one  dozen  bottles,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  insisted  that  a  cooler  be  brought  for 
each  bottle.  This  done,  lie  had  the  waiter 
take  the  wine  from  the  basket  and  insert 
a  bottle  in  each  cooler.  Then  he  had  the 
dozen  coolers  grouped  in  a  circle  about 
his  table.  This  table  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention. 

That  meant  $84  for  the  wine  alone, 
and  very  likely  $40  more  for  the  food 
and  tips  to  the  waiter.  That  sum  of 
money  would  pay  taxes,  insurance  and 
interest  for  our  sick  neighbor,  and  see 
him  through  the  Winter  besides.  It 
would  also  (finish  the  college  education 
of  a  girl  who  has  struggled  to  work 
her  way  through  a  college  and  now, 
within  sight  of  the  end,  lacks  the  few 
dollars  needed  to  enable  her  to  finish. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  where  these  four 
people  were  wasting  this  money,  men 
were  forming  in  “bread  lines”  eager  to 
get  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  children  were 
crying  for  food  and  people  were  shiver- 
nig  for  lack  of  fuel  and  clothing. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  how 
people  can  escape  seeing  the  sin  of  such 
extravagant  folly’-.  Towering  above  this 
scene  of  revelry  stand  almost  countless 
church  spires.  At  midnight  the  bells  of 
the  churches  rang  out,  not  in  solemn 
tolling  for  the  death  of  the  old  year,  but 


happily,  because  a  newer  year  had  begun. 
I  am  sure  there  were  thousands  who, 
at  the  sounds  of  the  bells,  went  home 
with  lighter  hearts. 

Ring  out  the  old — ring  In  the  new. 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  (lie  show; 

The  year  is  going — let  him  go— 

Ring  out  the  false — ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land ; 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

What  a  mockery  of  life  that  must 
have  been  to  the  people  who  were 
drowning  memories  of  the  old  year  in 
liquor.  Every  dollar  of  the  money  thus 
squandered  was  made  out  of  products 
which  came  originally  out  of  the  land 
or  the  sea.  Everything  in  the  sea  came 
originally  out  of  the  land.  We  have 
here  an  illustration  of  what  cotnes 
when,  year  after  year,  the  handlers  take 
60  cents  or  more  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  while  the  producers  pay  the  cost  and 
take  40  cents  or  less !  There  can’t  be 
any  getting  around  it ;  the  great  trouble 
with  farming  to-day  is  the  fact  that  the 
producer  gets  such  a  small  share  of  the 
dollar.  The  man  who  speculates  in  grain 
or  in  stocks  can  order  $84  worth  of 
wine  for  one  supper.  The  men  who 
produce  that  grain  or  who  provide  the 
freight  which  earns  dividends  on  these 
stocks  are  expected  to  be  thankful  for 
fresh  air,  cold  water  and  hot  coffee! 

I  am  no  revolutionist,  but  I  think 
that  in  this  analysis  of  the  dollar  which 
the  consumer  pays,  lies  the  great,  vital 
question  of  American  farming.  Up  to 
date  our  general  system  of  agricultural 
education  has  dealt  with  important 
things,  but  hardly  with  essential  mat¬ 
ters.  Suppose  we  learn  how  to  improve 
our  soils,  how  to  produce  larger  crops 
and  better  stock,  or  grain,  or  fruit,  and 
still  go  on  under  this  system  of  taking 
40  cents  or  less  and  giving  60  cents  or 
more  to  the  handlers.  I  need  not  ask 
you  what  the  result  will  be.  You  know 
that  consumers’  prices  would  fall,  while 
we  would  get  even  a  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  than  we  do  now.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  carry  your  produce,  and 
their  charges  are  fixed  no  matter  what 
your  goods  bring.  The  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  which  simply  tells  us  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  larger  crops  is  one-sided  and,  con¬ 
tinued  without  change  or  development, 
will  leave  us  comparatively  worse  off 
than  before.  The  economic  and  political 
side  of  agriculture  must  be  taught  and 
developed. 

Farm  and  Garden. — All  of  our 
strawberries  appear  to  be  wintering 
well.  There  is  a  light  covering  of 
snow  and  the  mulch  gives  good  pro¬ 
tection.  Several  people  'ask  about 
Stevens  Late  Champion.  I  have  not 
tried  it,  but  I  hear  so  much  about  it 
that  I  want  to  plant  a  few  next  year. 
It  is  said  to  be  much  like  Gandy  in 
color  and  general  appearance,  but  a 
trifle  earlier  and  not  such  a  good 
shipper.  I  would  like  a  late  berry  to 
help  out  the  season  but  Gandy  does 
not  give  us  fruit  enough,  and  does  not 
seem  so  well  adapted  to  our  plan  of 
cultivation.  If  Stevens  will  fill  the  bill 
I  want  it.  This  question  of  strawberry 
varieies  is  a  hard  one  to  settle.  I  dis¬ 
like  to  give  advice  about  varieties, 
since  there  is  no  fruit  grown  which 
depends  so  much  on  soil  and  care. 
The  only  safe  way  is  to  do  your  own 
testing  and  not  limit  the  test  to  one 
single  season.  You  cannot  tell  from 
first  appearance  what  the  final  will 
be.  I  have  realized  this  fully  since 
my  experience  at  a  farmers’  picnic 
some  years  ago.  I  was  invited  to  go 
and  speak.  There  was  a  rustic  stand 
in  a  grove  with  the  audience  grouped 
in  front  of  it,  and  various  notables 
holding  it  down.  Judge  Scott  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown  sat  in  front  with 
the  satisfied  air  which  men  carry  when 
they  contain  a  good  dinner  and  a 
very  fine  speech.  I  knew  that  I  pre¬ 
sented  a  sorry  contrast  to  these  dig¬ 
nified  gentlemen,  and  I  knew  that  the 
chairman  appreciated  it  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  me  as  if  he  were  offering 
soup  before  the  solid  meat.  T  did  my 
best,  and  after  it  was  over  the  chair¬ 
man  proved  himself  an  honest  man. 
He  shook  hands  with  me  and  said 
heartily:  “I  am  greatly  relieved.  I 
had  no  idea  that  such  a  very  ordinary 
looking  man  could  make  such  a  good 
speech !” 

I  always  did  like  these  honest  peo¬ 
ple.  At  another  meeting  a  sharp- 
eyed  woman  sat  on  a  front  seat  and 
studied  me  carefully.  After  it  was 
over  T  shook  hands  with  her  and  she 
volunteered  her  conclusion:  “I  think 
you  are  either  a  very  fine  man  or  a 
terrible  old  fraud!”  h.  w.  c. 


Up  to  a  DEERE*  Disc 


USING  this  spring  pressure  harrow,  you  get  your  soil  pulverized  thoroughly,  and  in  con¬ 
dition  to  grow  the  biggest  corn  crop  you  ever  raised.  The  extraordinary  flexibility  of 
the  Deere  Model  “B,”  due  to  spring  pressure,  insures  thorough  cultivation  of  every 
hard  or  uneven  spot.  It  leaves  small  middles,  and  cuts  out  dead  furrows. 


This  excellent  harrow  meets  all  demands.  Built  in  all  sizes,  from  four  to  nine  feet  width, 
with  16, 18,  or  20-inch  discs. 


Our  famous  hardwood  bearings,  oil-soalced.  straight  oil  tubes,  with  spring  plugs  to  exclude 
dirt,  steel  shanks  set  edgewise  for  greater  clearance. 

One  piece,  heavy,  high  carbon,  steel  frame.  Steel  levers  and  racks  for  angling  gangs. 
Double  leaf,  oil-tempered  seat  spring.  Scrapers  of  swinging  type,  greatly  improved  over 
all  others.  Stub  poles  for  set-over  hitch  and  convenience  in  storing.  Nothing  slighted, 
but  all  details  fully  and  practically  worked  out. 

Writo  a  Pnctal  #n  FloorA”  and  keep  posted.  Wehavebut 
f*  1  lie  a  rUMdl  IU  Heel  e  briefly  mentioned  some  of  the 
strong  features  above.  Just  drop  us  a  post  card,  and  we  will 
promptly  send  detailed  proofs  free.  Deere  goods  are  of  the 
highest  standard,  and  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  Ask  for  our 
latest  corn  book.  The  whole  subject  of  gat  hering, 
selecting,  curing  and  testing  the  seed,  as  well  as 
planting,  treated  in  a  small  space,  fully 
trated.  The  book  for  the  man  who  wants  bet¬ 
ter  corn.  Useful  and  handsome  pocket  ledger 
free,  if  you  will  do  us  the  favor  of  men¬ 
tioning  this  paper.  Address 


Deere  &  Mansur  Co.  Moline,  m. 


out  of  your  garden 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel- 

Hoe  saves  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.  Almost 
all  useful  garden  implements  in  one.  Adjustable 
in  a  minute  to  sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe,  culti¬ 
vate,  weed,  or  plow.  Pays  for  itself  quickly, 
even  in  small  gardens. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double-Wheel  Hoe,  Cul¬ 
tivator  and  Plow,  the  handiest  implement  ever 
made  for  truckers  and  gardeners.  All  culti¬ 
vating  parts  are  of  high-carbon  steel  to  keep 
keen  edge.  Specially  designed  to  work  ex¬ 
tremely  close  to  plants  without  injury. 

Writeforour  1909  free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  which  describes  45  Planet  Jr.  imple¬ 
ments,  including  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes, 
Horse-lloes,  One-  and  Two-IIorsc  Rid¬ 
ing  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard- 
and  Beet-Cultivators. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Box  1107-V^  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Get  more 


Use  the  Planet  Jr. 
Combination  Garden 
Tools,  and  you’ll  do  bet¬ 
ter  work  ;  save  two- 
thirds  your  time,  and  get 
a  better  yield. 

There’s  nothing  like 
a  Planet  Jr.  for  profit¬ 
able  gardening  or 
farming.  Made  by 
a  practical  farmer  and 
experienced  manufac¬ 
turer.  Fully  guaranteed. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  applied  as  a  top  dressing,  pro¬ 
duces  not  only  more  tons  to  the  acre,  but  cleaner 
and  higher  grade 

TIMOTHY 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free 

Let  us  send  sufficient  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  you  to  try,  asking 
Only  that  you  use  according  to  our  directions,  and  let  us  know 
the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  we  offer,  as  a  prize,  Prof.  Voorhees’  mostvaluable  book 
on  fertilizers,  their  composition  and  how  to  use  for  different 
crops.  Handsomely  bound,  327  pages. 

Apply  at  once  for  Nitrate  of  Soda  by  post  card,  as  this  offer 
is  necessarily  limited.  “  Grass  Growing  for  Profit,”  another 
book  of  useful  information,  will  be  sent  free  to  farmers  while 
the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is  mentioned  in  which  this 
advertisement  is  seen. 

Send  name  and  complete  address  on  post  card 

WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad¬ 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
bigger  crops  with  the  Cahoon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Sowers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  save 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops.  It's  free. 

GOODELL  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


One  Gallon  of  Water  Per  Horse  Power 


Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool 

The  Abenaque 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 

known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

You  seem  to  think  New  York  will  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  direct  nominations?  We  do.  We  look  for 
Gov.  Hughes  to  recommend  the  measure ,  for  the 
politicians  to  balk  and  for  the  people  to  drive  them 
to  it. — R.  N.-Y.  Dec.  26. 

Gov.  Hughes  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
calls  for  primary  nominations.  Now  watch  the  out¬ 
come  ! 

* 

How  many  good  trees  are  growing  on  your  farm? 
How  many  have  you  planted?  A  good  fruit  tree, 
well  cared  for,  gains  value  rapidly.  So  do  pine, 
chestnut,  Catalpa  or  ash.  They  work  for  you  while 
you  sleep.  The  man  who  plants  trees  to-day  and 

cares  for  them  makes  sure  provision  for  old  age. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  approached  by  all  sorts  of  people 
with  all  sorts  of  propositions  for  exposing  so-called 
frauds  or  advancing  reforms.  When  these  proposi¬ 
tions  are  analyzed  it  is  found  that  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  based  on  personal  feeling  or  prejudice. 
Sometimes  people  bring  what  they  call  “overwhelm¬ 
ing  evidence”  of  rascality  on  the  part  of  some  office 
holder.  When  sifted  out  there  is  practically  no  evi¬ 
dence  at  all  that  would  be  admitted  in  any  court.  For 
instance,  some  people  say  that  a  man  must  be  guilty 
because  their  friends  say  he  “looks  like  a  thief.” 
We  are  morally  sure  that  quite  a  number  of  people 
in  public  life  are  too  crooked  to  hold  an  office 
straight,  yet  we  have  no  evidence  which  would  jus¬ 
tify  us  in  saying  so  publicly.  When  we  get  hold  of  a 
case  which  seems  clear  our  policy  is  to  stick  to  it 
until  finished. 

_  * 

What  about  those  famous  western  corn  growers? 
At  the  great  Omaha  Corn  Exposition  a  Con¬ 
necticut  man,  N.  H.  Brewer,  won  the  grand  sweep- 
stakes  of  the  world  on  flint  corn,  prizte  for  best  10 
ears  of  early  sweet  corn  in  the  world,  and  also  first 
prize  for  best  acre  of  corn  in  the  United  States,  be¬ 
sides  other  prizes.  In  the  scoring  for  best  acre  of 
corn  Mr.  Brewer  scored  100  out  of  a  possible  100, 
and  beat  his  nearest  competitor  by  15  points.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  mentioned  the  husking  of  this  corn  on  page 
978.  The  acre  yielded  133  bushels  of  a  selected  strain. 
This  result  ought  to  show  our  western  friends  what 
the  East  can  do  when  the  soil  is  properly  handled.  As 
for  the  best  strains  of  flint  corn,  on  the  rough  land 
which  will  make  th'e  future  cornfields  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  no  grain  can  produce  more  nourishment  to  the 

acre  than  these  small-eared,  quick-maturing  varieties. 

* 

We  believe  in  the  future  of  American  farming. 
We  never  were  more  hopeful  of  that  future  than 
we  are  now.  This  country  is  gaining  in  population 
faster  than  the  supplies  of  food  and  fibre  are  increas¬ 
ing.  As  supply  runs  closer  to  demand  there  will 
be  increased  respect  for  those  who  control  supply. 
The  farmers,  too,  are  waking  up.  and  will  use  their 
power  more  and  more.  Education  and  cooperation 
will  enable  them  to  get  a  fairer  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  and  with  that  will  come  the  com¬ 
forts  and  larger  opportunity  which  country  neigh¬ 
borhoods  need.  The  writer  has  entire  or  partial 
control  of  the  future  of  four  boys.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  fitting  square  pegs  in  round  holes,  but  we 
shall  try  to  get  every  one  of  these  boys  out  on  the 
land.  In  orcharding,  forestry  and  other  departments 
of  soil  culture  there  are  to  be  great  chances  for 
young  men  in  the  future.  We  do  not  care  to  offer 
soldiers  to  the  country,  but  we  would  like  to  give 
good  farmers. 


The  bashful  State — Vermont!  We  hear  more 
about  it  this  week,  with  a  reason  for  this  bashful 
feeling.  When  you  find  a  bashful  man  it  is  a  10  to 
1  proposition  thSt  some  dear  is  responsible  for  it. 
You  have  only  to  change  a  letter  in  the  word  and 
according  to  Mr.  Halladay,  you  have  the  reason  why 
Vermont  is  bashful  about  talking  fruit  growing.  It 
would  seem  that  the  game  laws  are  such  that  the 
deer  ruin  the  trees,  while  farmers  have  no  legal 
right  to  protect  their  property.  That  is  a  shame. 
There  is  far  greater  wealth  possible  in  the  orchard 
lands  of  Vermont  than  in  the  granite  and  marble 
quarries  which  now  represent  part  of  the  resources 
of  the  State.  And  to  have  this  held  up  by  deer ! 
The  good  old  Green  Mountain  State  must  not  be 
permitted  to  lapse  back  into  a  game  preserve.  All 
of  us  should  be  interested  in  raising  that  fund  to 
carry  the  question  of  self  protection  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  court. 

* 

In  “the  parable  of  the  great  supper”  we  are  told 
of  a  rich  man  who  invited  friends  to  an  entertain¬ 
ment.  No  one  would  come — they  all  had  excuses. 
Then : 

“And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  servant — go  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come 
in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled !” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  our  good  friends  of  the 
New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  may  have 
been  reading  that  parable.  They  give  an  excellent 
entertainment,  with  a  strong  array  of  speakers,  and 
invite  all  to  attend.  Except  for  the  few  faithful 
members  who  always  go,  the  attendance  is  usually 
entirely  local,  and  Mr.  J.  Grant  Morse  gave  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  accurate  statement  of  the  feelings  of  the 
practical  dairymen  who  attended  the  last  meeting. 
Some  of  the  members  evidently  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Association  does  not  represent  the  real 
dairymen.  They  state  frankly  that  the  programmes 
should  be  made  more  practical,  and  a  different  spirit 
put  into  the  meeting,  so  that  the  real  cow  men  will 
come  in  and  take  an  interest.  “Compel  them  to 
come  in”  is  the  way  one  man  puts  it. 

Before  this  is  done  there  is  yet  another  parable 
that  should  be  considered.  In  this  one  the  servants 
were  ordered  to  go  out  and  gather  in  all  they  could 
find.  The  King  came  in  to  this  “compelled”  com¬ 
pany  and  found  a  man  “which  had  not  a  wedding 
garment.”  Now  this  man  did  not  come  there  will¬ 
ingly,  very  likely  he  did  not  know  what  was  proper 
to  wear,  but  the  King  made  short  work  of  him: 

“Bind  him  hand  and  foot  and  take  him  away,  and 
cast  him  into  outer  darkness!” 

Now  let  us  tell  the  State  Dairymen’s  Association  a 
thing  which  they  can  easily  verify.  Many  people  in 
the  State  think  they  must  put  on  a  “wedding  gar¬ 
ment”  before  they  can  have  any  influence  in  that 
Association.  The  wedding  garment  seems  to  be  a 
robe  which  people  put  on  when  they  are  married 
to  some  State  job.  Now  there  ought"  to  be  in  New 
York  an  Association  carrying  as  much  power  and 
commanding  as  much  attention  for  dairymen  as  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers  or  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  does  for  'fruit 
growers.  We  do  not  think  anyone  will  deny  that 
such  an  Association  would  be  a  real  help  to  the 
State.  W4e  should  rejoice  to  see  the  present  associa¬ 
tion  become  a  vital  factor.  Our  criticism  is  that 
as  at  present  organized  and  conducted  the  association 
does  not  command  the  power  and  influence  which  are 
needed.  Two  membters  have  written  us  practically 
admitting  this,  but  asserting  that  they  are  dairymen 
— a  fact  which  no  one  denies.  Another  well-known 
member  writes,  “I  should  have  replied  to  Morse,  but 
I  feel  sure  you  would  not  print  my  article!” 

This  man  knows  better,  and  we  hereby  offer  him, 
or  anyone  else,  th<e  space  in  which  to  say  anything 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Morse  that  they  will  sign  their 
names  to. 

* 

Two  Americans  once  took  a  walking  trip  through 
the  Hartz  Mountains  in  Europe.  Each  morning 
their  baggage  was  sent  by  mail  at  a  small  cost,  ahead 
of  them  to  the  town  where  they  were  to  spend  the 
night.  Then  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  walk  on 
’carrying  nothing  in  hand  but  their  sticks.  The  post¬ 
age  on  the  traveling  bags  was  small  and  the  service 
excellent.  We  mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  the 
convenience  and  benefit  of  a  parcels  post.  The  cost 
of  such  a  trip  in  this  country  would  be  enormous,  as 
express  charges  would  lie  from  five  to  10  times  the 
postage  needed  in  Europe.  After  six  months’  trial 
of  a  fair  parcels  post  in  this  country  the  average 
American  would  wonder  how  he  ever  lived  without 
it.  The  express  companies  understand  this,  and  that 
is  why  they  oppose  even  an  experiment  with  it. 
Senator  Platt  of  New  York  did  his  best  to  hold  up 
parcels  post  and  succeeded,  we  must  say.  Senator 
Root,  who  follows  him,  will  not  only  favor  the  plan, 
but  will  work  for  it. 


January  10, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Southern  States 
have  suffered  from  the  fertilizer  craze.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  Union  where  crops  suitable  for  green 
manuring  can  be  so  easily  and  cheaply  raised.  No 
soil  is  in  greater  need  of  vegetable  matter.  Yet,  in 
spitie  of  these  things  southern  farmers  as  a  class 
go  on  using  fertilizers  after  the  life  and  heart  have 
been  taken  out  of  their  soil.  A  judicious  use  of 
fertilizers  with  green  manures  would  be  wise  farm¬ 
ing.  The  present  method  of  using  fertilizers  only 
on  hard,  dead  soil  is  foolish  farming,  and  one  of 
the  heaviest  handicaps  the  South  has  to  carry.  The 
experiment  stations  and  colleges  are  largely  re¬ 

sponsible  for  this.  They  have  worked  out  fertil¬ 
izer  experiments,  but  only  recently  have  begun  to 
teach  the  value  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  In 
some  of  the  States  the  colleges  and  stations  are 

partly  or  largely  supported  by  the  money  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  fertilizer  tags.  In  these  States 
extra  efforts  seem  to  be  made  to  increase  the  sale 
of  fertilizers  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the  soil. 
The  South  needs  a  mighty  awakening  along  this 

line.  The  use  of  fertilizers  with  green  manures 
means  the  salvation  of  the  southern  farm.  The 

abuse  of  using  fertilizers  alone  year  after  year 
means  continued  slavery  to  debt  and  the  fertilizer 
dealers. 

* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society  last  week  one  evening  session  was  held  at  the 
State  Normal  School.  Several  hundred  young 
women,  future  teachers,  attended.  The  writer  called 
upon  prominent  members  of  the  society  to  give  the 
length  of  the  Amazon  River,  the  height  of  the  Andes 
Mountains,  or  to  name  all  the  rivers  emptying  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  young  school  teachers 
were  greatly  amused  at  the  poor  showing  these  men 
made  in  remembering  some  of  the  “essentials”  of 
school  education.  Then  the  speaker  sought  to  give 
the  men  a  chance  to  laugh  by  asking  how  many  of 
the  girls  could  make  bread  or  bake  pork  and  beans. 
At  least  75  per  cent  of  them  at  once  asserted  their 
ability  to  do  these  things  or  other  duties  of  house¬ 
keeping — and  the  principal  of  the  school  endorsed 
them !  The  men  may  have  come  to  laugh,  but  they 
remained  to  admire.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
girls  are  farmers’  daughters  and  practically  all  of 
them  are  from  the  strong  middle  class  of  society; 
just  the  people  to  whom  we  would  like  to  entrust 
the  training  of  our  children.  A  pleasant  feature  of 
this  meeting  was  an  “apple  eat.”  The  society 
opened  two  barrels  of  Grimes  Golden  apples  and 
some  of  the  most  dignified  members  of  the  Society 
passed  them  around  in  baskets.  Everyone  ate  two 
or  more — and  even  the  hotel  bloomed  out  with 
baked  apples  for  breakfast  the  next  morning. 


BREVITIES. 

China  exported  last  year  over  $3, 340, 000  worth  of  pea¬ 
nut  oil. 

Speaking  of  nuts,  this  country  imported  from  Brazil 
last  year  over  250.000  bushels  of  Brazil  nuts. 

No  one  will  dispute  what  Mr.  Jenkins  says  about  apples 
— but  it  comes  hard  on  those  who  have  no  fruit. 

Save  your  bones — not  only  your  very  own  but  those 
you  can  pick  up.  Save  them  for  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Oil  or  fat  painted  on  the  metal  of  tools  will  keep  rust 
out — but  clean .  them  first.  Crude  petroleum  ought  to  find 
a  place  on  every  farm. 

Tiie  demand  for  lime  is  giving  value  to  substances  that 
have  long  been  considered  worthless.  Old  plastering,  waste 
from  gas  tanks  and  pottery  molds  are  now  sold. 

Now  it  is  claimed  that  the  capacity  of  boilers  can  be 
doubled  without  any  great  change  except  draft.  More 
air  is  to  be  forced  through  the  fuel  bed.  Remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  extra  quantity  of  hot  air  does  not  increase 
the  power  of  a  man. 

lx  1900  nut  growers  in  the  Limoges  district  of  France 
began  shipping  English  walnuts.  That  year  the  exports 
came  to  $1,328.  They  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  last 
year  the  total  reached  over  $250,000.  The  best  of  these 
nuts  come  to  the  United  States,  for  Americans  are  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  to  be  a  nut-eating  nation. 

Well,  we  get  something  out  of  the  great  stories  about 
Pacific  coast  apples.  A  man  from  Massachusetts,  Michael 
Horan,  who  went  West  30  years  ago.  won  the  $1,000  prize 
at  the  great  apple  show  in  Spokane — with  a  carload  of 
mixed  fruit.  Suppose  Mr.  Horan  had  planted  an  orchard 
in  New  England  and  given  it  perfect  care ! 

Here  is  a  note  from  a  New  York  reader:  “In  my  busi¬ 
ness  I  have  no  particular  use  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  But  I 
have  been  a  constant  reader  of  it  since  1859,  through 
all  its  changes  to  the  present  time.  In  fact  I  learned  to 
read  from  this  same  paper,  being  unable  to  go  to  school 
when  a  small  boy.”  w.  w.  c. 

The  Christmas  present  habit  can  easily  become  a 
nuisance.  We  know  people  who  cripple  themselves  finan¬ 
cially,  leave  important  bills  unpaid,  and  work  them¬ 
selves  nervous  in  order  to  give  all  their  friends  expen¬ 
sive  gifts.  A  good  deal  of  this  spirit  is  really  a  form 
of  rivalry  or  desire  to  imitate  richer  friends  or  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  this  way  a  beautiful  habit  is  changed  to  a 
selfish  and  harmful  one. 


1900. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  fatalities  in  the  Lick  Branch  Mine, 
near  Ennis.  West  Virginia,  as  the  result  of  the  explosion, 
December  29,  will  probably  reach  50.  .  .  .  The  canal 

tolls  which  the  United  States  must  pay  to  put  the  battle¬ 
ship  fleet  through  the  Suez  Canal  will  be  approximately 
$160,000.  Of  the  16  battleships  and  three  auxiliaries  com¬ 
posing  the  fleet,  the  Kansas  is  liable  to  the  heaviest  tax. 
For  this  vessel  alone  the  tolls  will  be  $8,823.38,  while 
the  Minnesota,  the  next  in  tonnage,  as  compared  under 
the  canal  regulations,  will  cost  the  government  $8,797.90. 
The  toll,  together  with  the  quarantine  and  light  dues,  will 
be  paid  to  the  collector  for  the  Suez  Canal  Company  by 
the  paymaster  of  each  vessel  before  it  enters  the  canal. 
A  new  itinerary  for  the  Atlantic  battleship  fleet’s  visit  to 
Mediterranean  ports  necessitated  by  the  earthquake  in 
southern  Italy  has  been  cabled  to  the  Navy  Department 
by  Rear  Admiral  Sperry,  commanding  the  fleet.  The 
flagship  Connecticut,  accompanied  by  the  Vermont,  Kansas 
and  Minnesota,  sailed  from  Port  Said  January  6  for 
Naples  to  offer  assistance  to  the  Italian  Government.  The 
Georgia.  Nebraska.  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  will 
proceed  to  Marseilles.  The  Louisiana  and  Virginia  will 
"o  to  Beirut,  Syria,  and  remain  there  about  a  week,  after 
which  they  will  visit  Smyrna.  The  Wisconsin.  Illinois 
and  Kearsarge  will  first  go  to  Malta  for  a  visit  of  several 
davs  and  then  will  visit  Algiers.  The  Kentucky  will  visit 
Tripoli  and  go  thence  to  Algiers.  The  Missouri  and  Ohio 
will  visit  Athens,  Salonica  and  Smyrna  and  go  thence  to 
Negro  Bay,  Morocco,  arriving  there  on  February  1.  The 
fleet  will  reassemble  off  Gibraltar  on  February  6  for  its 
return  to  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  $29,240,000  fine 
case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  will  not  be  reviewed 
In-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  court  to  this  effect  was  announced  by  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  soon  after  the  court  convened  January  4. 
In  the  Supreme  Court  the  case  turned  largely  upon  the 
right  of  the  court  to  interfere,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  case  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  Government  contending  for  such  privilege 
as  a  right,  while  it  was  urged  in  behalf  of  the  oil  com¬ 
pany  that  the  precedents  were  all  against  such  a  pro¬ 

ceeding.  The  action  of  the  court  consisted  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  government’s  petition  would  not  be 
granted.  The  effect  of  this  announcement  will  be  to  leave 
standing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  was 
adverse  to  the  Government  and  favorable  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  .  •  .  Four  cattle  rustlers,  believed  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  gang  that  has  been  preying  on  stockmen  in 

southern  California  for  months,  were  killed  January  4  in 
a  battle  with  a  posse  of  sheriff’s  deputies  and  cowboys 
at  Mesa  Grande.  40  miles  from  San  Diego.  .  .  .  Fire 
at  Skowhegan,  Me.,  January  1,  swept  the  business  part 
of  the  town,  and  caused  a  total  loss  of  $400,000. 

THE  ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKE. — President  Roosevelt, 
in  a  message  to  Congress  January  4,  asked  for  a  direct 
appropriation  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  relief  of 
the  stricken  people  in  the  earthquake  zone  of  Italy.  This, 
the  most  generous  fund  ever  contributed  by  the  American 
people  for  the  succor  of  sufferers  in  other  lands,  is  to 
supplement  the  dispatch  of  the  supply  ships  Celtic  from 
New  York  and  the  Culgoa  from  Port  Said  for  Messina 
with  their  big  cargoes  of  necessaries,  originally  intended 
for  the  American  fleet,  diverted  to  the  immediate  use  of 
the  Italian  victims.  It  also  supplements  the  President’s 
proffer  of  the  services  of  the  entire  American  fleet  of  16 
battleships,  whose  use,  in  whole  or  in  part,  hinged  only 
on  the  acceptance  or  declination  of  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment.  Congress  acted  immediately  in  making  the  appro¬ 
priation.  and  increased  it  to  $800,000.  .  .  .  The 

American  Consul  at  Messina,  Arthur  8.  Cheney,  is  among 
the  dead,  and  his  wife  also.  The  bodies  have  not  been 
recovered.  .  .  •  Foreign  officers  who  have  explored  the 
ruins  on  both  sides  of  the  straits,  give  higher  estimates 
of  the  loss  of  life  than  Italian  reports.  They  believe  that 
tin, 000  persons  have  either  been  killed  or  trapped  in  the 
ruins  of  Messina,  and  30,000  at  Reggio,  where  the  tidal 
wave  rose  to  double  the  height  that  it  did  at  Messina. 
Signor  de  Nava,  a  Reggio  member  of  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  has  personally  traversed  most  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  region  on  both  sides  of  the  straits,  lie  estimates 
the  total  dead  at  85.000,  the  wounded  at  40.000.  Of  the 
dead,  Signor  de  Nava  calculates  that  50,000  are  at  Mes¬ 
sina,  28,000  at  Reggio,  and  7.000  at  other  coast  and 
interior  towns  affected.  The  radius  of  destruction  extends 
30  miles  north  and  south  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  on 
the  main  land  for  an  equal  distance  below  Radioena 
toward  the  south.  Earthquake  experts  generally  agree 
that  the  earthquake  was  the  result  of  a  fault  in  the 
geological  formation  under  Messina,  which  constituted  a 
line  of  contact  in  the  volcanic  action  between  Mount  Etna 
and  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  that  a  slip  occurred  similar 
to  the  one  which  detached  Sicily  from  the  mainland. 
That  a  subsidence  occurred  at  some  points,  and  that 
there  was  a  rising  of  the  earth’s  surface  at  others,  is 
proved  by  soundings,  which  show  the  channel  of  the  har¬ 
bor  deeper  al  some  places  and  shallower  at  others.  The 
British  battleship  Exmouth,  at  a  distance  of  one-half 
mile  south  of  Reggio,  found  58  fathoms  of  water  where 
formerly  there  were  243.  Plans  for  the  rebuilding  ot 
Reggio  and  Messina  already  are  being  discussed  in  details, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  latter  place,  which  was 
the  second  city  of  Sicily.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
$15,000,000  will  suffice  to  rebuild  Messina  for  50,000  in¬ 
habitants,  making  it  a  commercial  and  maritime  centre. 
It  will  take  about  $8,000,000  to  rebuild  Reggio  for  25,000 
people.  In  any  event,  many  years  must  elapse  before  the 
thoroughly  terrorized  populations  can  be  induced  to  re¬ 
turn  to  live  in  the  stricken  territory.  .  Another  project  is 
to  transfer  Messina  provisionally  to  Milazzo,  a  small  town 
near  the  ruins  of  Messina  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island. 

CHANGE  IN  POSTAL  RATES. — Beginning  January  1. 
the  postage  rate  on  letters  from  this  country  to  Germany 
becomes  two  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce.  Per¬ 
sons  who  wish  letters  for  Germany  sent  by  England  or 
France  (the  quickest  route)  must  fully  prepay  postage 
thereon  at  the  Universal  Postal  Union  rate  of  five  cents. 
The  reduced  rate  applies  only  to  letters  mailed  in  the 
States  and  Terrotories  of  the  United  States,  including 
Alaska,  on  the  mainland  of  North  America,  and  does  not 
extend  to  letters  mailed  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  or  other  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — All  associations  in  the  United 
States  interested  in  the  growing,  shipping  and  jobbing  of 
apples  are  requested  to  send  a  committee  to  Washington, 
D.  (’.,  January  27,  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  Raleigh 
Hotel  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  changes  in  the 
“Porter  Apple  Package  and  Grade  Bill’’  for  interstate 
and  foreign  shipments,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  C.  R. 
Shafer,  chairman  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Apple  Shippers’  Association  :  L.  L.  Morrell,  chairman  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee.  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso- 
caition;  T.  B.  Wilson,  chairman  Legislative  Committee, 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

Chicago  has  put  in  force  an  ordinance  requiring  the 
pasteurization  of  all  milk  except  that  from  cows  proved 
free  from  tuberculosis  by  tuberculin  test.  The  new  law 
was  the  result  of  the  scourging  of  the  city  by  scarlet 
fever,  and  it  was  decided  to  resort  to  pasteurization  both 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  outbreaks  and  to  stop 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis  by  raw  milk. 


THE  80-CENT  GAS  DECISION. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  an  important  decision  in 
the  “80-cent  gas"  case.  The  New  York  Legislature  passed 
a  law  making  the  rate  for  gas  in  New  York  City  80  cents 
tor  1.000  cubic  feet.  The  “trust”  or  combination  which 
controls  (ho  gas  supply  in  this  city  opposed  the  law  for 
several  reasons — the  main  one  being  that  this  price  is  so 
low  that  the  business  cannot  pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest  to 
its  stockholders.  Therefore  it  was  claimed  that  the  law 
confiscates  property.  The  question  at  issue  hinged  on  the 
value  of  the  property.  Five  dollars  is  10  per  cent  of  $50, 
lnit  five  per  cent  of  $100.  It  was  declared  that  5%  or 
six  per  cent  on  its  valuation  was  a  reasonable  profit  in 
gas  making.  If  the  property  of  the  Trust  were  valued 
at  $.100,000,000  it  could  demand  a  profit  of  at  least 
$6,000,000  above  its  expenses.  If  the  valuation  were 
scaled  down  to  S50.000.000  this  “reasonable  profit”  would 
be  $3,000,000.  The  trust  might  be  able  to  show  that  80- 


eent  gas  would  not  give  the  larger  profit.  The  lower 
courts  declared  that  80-cent  gas  would  reduce  profits  on 
the  valuation  of  the  property  which  they  allowed  below 
six  per  cent.  Therefore  they  held  that  the  law  confiscated 
property.  Now  the  Supreme  Court  has  reversed  this  by 
scaling  down  the  valuation.  The  company  valued  its 
property  at  $100,000,000.  its  franchise  at  $20,000,000  and 
“good  will”  at  $10,000,000.  The  court  values  the  property 
at  $47,381,000,  the  franchise  at  $7,781,000,  and  says  the 
“good  will”  has  no  value,  since  the  company  is  practically 
a  monopoly.  The  decision  is  made  “without  prejudice,” 
that  is,  the  company  has  the  right  to  re-open  the  case  if 
it  can  honestly  show  that  its  business  does  not  pay  six 
per  cent  profit  on  the  new  valuation  of  $55,612,000.  The 
most  important  things  about  this  decision  are  those  re¬ 
lating  to  the  valu^  of  a  public  franchise  and  the  “good 
will”  of  a  monopoly.  Left  to  itself  the  corporation  would 
take  a  gift  from  the  public — in  the  right  to  run  cars  or 
pipe  gas  or  water  and  make  tin1  valuation  high  or  low 
as  suited  their  wish.  If  it  were  a  question  of  paying 
taxes  they  would  plead  poverty  and  set  the  figure  as  low 
as  possible.  When  the  public  demanded  fairer  rates  or 
service  they  would  as  in  this  gas  case,  “water”  the  value 
of  the  franchise  and  then  oppose  the  cheaper  rate  because 
it  will  not  let  them  pay  interest  on  the  water  they 
have  poured  in.  As  to  the  value  of  “good  will,”  the 
court  decides  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  when  a 
monopoly  controls  a  public  service.  That  decision  is  good 
law  and  good  morals.  We  hope  it  will  enable  the  public 
to  reach  more  of, the  extortionate  rascals  who  have  been 
bleeding  the  people  so  long. 

We  now  expect  some  one  to  start  up  and  attempt  to 
apply  this  decision  to  farms  and  farmers.  No  doubt 
some  one  will  claim  that  if  a  man  has  a  farm  valued  at 
$5,000  he  has  no  business  to  expect  over  $300  difference 
between  income  and  expenses !  Probably  few  farmers 
would  object  to  that  if  you  will  let  them  figure  as  the 
corporations  do.  They  can  pay  enormous  salaries  to  their 
officers  or  directors,  make  other  payments  in  the  form 
of  presents  or  bonus,  and  hand  out  money  in  other  ways 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  and  not  have  it  appear  as  profit. 
Let  a  farmer  get  full  pay  for  his  own  labor  as  manager 
of  the  farm  and  good  wages  for  wife  and  children,  be¬ 
sides  making  himself  presents  from  time  to  time,  and  he 
would  be  well  satisfied  with  his  six  per  cent  interest. 


THE  FARMER’S  SHARE. 

We  continue  the  discussion  of  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar  which  comes  to  the  farmer.  The  following 
are  actual  reports  made  to  us  by  readers.  We  do  not 
select  the  worst,  but  give  them  as  they  come. 

First  is  the  statement  of  a  carload  of  produce  sold 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  a  Connecticut  market  gardener. 

3.300  lbs.  squash,  at  90c . $29.70 

5.300  lbs.  squash,  at  75c .  39.75 

1.200  lbs.  squash,  dumped . 

9  bbl.  pumpkins,  at  75c .  6.75 

5  bbl.  pumpkins,  at  50c .  2.50 

17  bbl.  peppers,  at  50c .  8.50 

6  bbl.  carrots,  at  $1.00 .  6.00 

- $93.20 

1  box  peppers  and  4  bbl.  parsley  (dumped) 

Freight  . $24.00 

Demurrage  .  2.00 

Commission,  10  per  cent .  9.32 

-  35.32 


Net  proceeds  .  $57.88 

37  bids..  $3.70;  5  boxes,  50c.;  100  bags,  $10.  14.20 


$72.08 

This  farmer  had  the  curiosity  to  figure  what  the  car¬ 
load  brought  when  it  reached  the  consumer.  He  got  hold 
of  retail  prices  and  found  that  customers  paid  $213  for 
his  stuff.  As  he  got  $72.08,  with  the  price  of  packages 
included,  we  figure  that  he  received  less  than  34  cents 
on  the  dollar.  A  carload  of  manure  needed  to  grow  another 
crop  will  cost  him  $57. 

In  the  Nearby  Market. 

Here  are  the  figures  from  a  Massachusetts  berry  grower. 
The  feature  of  this  is  that  he  grew  the  highest  quality 
fruit  and  sold  it  with  only  one  middleman  between  his 
farm  and  the  customer. 

I  am  sending  you  slips  showing  representative  sales 
of  strawberries  in  Worcester  last  season.  These  show 
471  boxes  which  sold  for  $57.96;  commission,  $5.80. 


Farmer’s  Share. 

471  boxes  . $57.90 

Commission  .  5.80 

Picking  .  9.42 

Carting  .  1.60 


Net  receipts  . $41.14 

This  makes  the  farmer’s 
berries  sell  as  high  as  20 
but  the  enclosed  slips  are 
ceived  this  year. 

Northboro,  Mass. 


Middleman’s  Share. 

Commission  .  $5.80 

Retailer’s  profit,  5c. 

per  quart  .  23.55 

$29.35 

Consumer’s  price.  .  .$81.51 

share  about  50  per  cent.  Our 
rents,  and  as  low  as  six  cents, 
a  fair  average  of  prices  re- 
r.  w.  J. 


In  the  Hudson  Valley. 

We  now  give  figures  of  three  shipments  of  apples  and 
pears  from  Cairo.  N.  Y.- — a  point  on  the  Hudson  about. 
100  miles  from  New  York.  This  fruit  was  hauled  10 
miles  to  station  and  this  expense  is  not  included.  The 
fruit  was  a  fair,  average  lot  and  the  consumer  paid  at 
least  $4.50  a  barrel  for  it. 


HUDSON  VALLEY  FRUIT  FARMS, 

On  a  recent  fine  December  day  we  enjoyed  a  visit  to 
the  orchards  of  George  T.- Powell,  whose  success  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  fruit  growers’  world  is  noteworthy.  “Orchard 
Farm”  is  nicely  ~  located  at  Ghent,  and  contains  about 
150  acres,  nearly  all  occupied  with  apple  trees  in  blocks 
of  varying  ages,  from  new  plantings  to  trees  of  full  matur¬ 
ity.  Most  of  the  land  is  gently  rolling.  One  of  the 
fields  is  rather  steep,  but  was  recently  planted  to  apple 
and  peach  trees.  The  soil  is  of  excellent  character,  of 
slaty  and  gravelly  loam,  with  good  natural  drainage,  and 
of  special  adaptation  for  apples.  The  care  which  Mr. 
Powell  gives  to  his  orchards  is  everywhere  apparent.  One 
can  easily  see  that  hero  the  individual  tree  receives  at¬ 
tention  from  its  owner  and  has  in  all  cases  its  own  wants 
supplied.  One  of  the  first  things  noticeable,  and  differ¬ 
ent.  is  the  thorough  pruning  that  the  older  trees  are 
getting.  They  are  not  carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  thrift¬ 
less  and  unprofitable  wood :  no  dead  branches,  and  no 
water  sprouts,  but  all  are  good  business  limbs  sufficiently 
opened  and  thinned  to  produce  fine  fruit.  We  saw  Mr. 
Powell’s  Sutton  orchard,  originally  Northern  Spy  trees 
planted  22  years  ago,  and  top-worked  later.  This  orchard 
is  of  several  acres  and  is  very  fine,  showing  remarkable 
health  and  uniformity.  It  has  given  many  crops  of  beau¬ 
tiful  fruit.  The  Sutton  is  quite  an  upright  grower,  and 
may  be  planted  somewhat  closer  than  other  kinds.  Of 
the  choice  Esopus  Spitzenbergs  which  this  farm  has  here¬ 
tofore  yielded,  many  of  the  older  trees  have  recently 
declined  and  have  been  removed.  Mr.  Powell,  as  is  well 
known,  places  his  whole  faith  in  quality  alone  as  applied 
to  varieties,  and  has  planted  1,500  McIntosh  trees:  but 
few  of  them  are  yet  in  bearing.  He  does  not  give  room 
to  a  single  Ben  Davis.  Some  fine  examples  of  dwarf 
apples  were  shown  us.  The  little  trees  have  now  attained 
a  height  of  three  to  four  feet,  and  look  especially  sturdy. 
Many  of  them  are  bearing  apples  of  superior  quality. 
We  found  cover  crops  growing  everywhere ;  Crimson 
clover  vivid  with  green  luxuriance,  rye  in  some  orchards, 
oats  elsewhere. 

One  great  idea  we  caught.  Strawberries  were  planted 
in  a  young  orchard  in  hills  about  six  feet  apart,  and 
allowed  to  make  runners  at  will,  having  been  easily  and 
cheaply  kept  clean  by  the  two-horse  cultivator  or  harrow 
with  little  hand  work.  Each  hill  has  got  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  and  will  bear  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  and  turn 
in  a  pretty  profit  without  the  slightest  detriment  to  the 
orchard.  Oats  were  broadcast  during  the  Fall  and  will 
give  good  Winter  protection  to  the  berry  plants.  In  the 
Spring  cultivation  or  disking  can  go  on  as  usual.  The 
San  Jos6  scale  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  great  bugaboo, 
and  is  making  its  full  modicum  of  trouble.  The  people 
of  “Orchard  Farm”  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  with  and  are  giving  preference  to  Scalecide  in 
their  warfare  against  this  nuisance,  and  use  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  sprayings  one  gallon  of  Scalecide  to  15  gallons  of 
water,  in  an  experimental  way  they  have  applied  a  one- 
to-forty  mixture  while  trees  were  in  foliage  without 
damage  to  the  tree,  but  not  successful  in  this  strength 
as  a  scale  killer. 

A  further  delight  was  given  our  little  party  of  enthusi¬ 
asts  in  a  stop  made  at  Mr.  L.  L.  Morrell’s  place  at  Kinder- 
liook.  about  eight  miles  from  Ghent.  We  derived  many 
agreeable  impressions  here,  and  are  pleased  to  make  note 
of  the  thorough  and  scientific  care  that  his  fruit  business 
is  receiving.  Mr.  Morrell  is  a  pear  specialist,  and  has 
some  150  acres  of  beautiful  land  level  as  a  floor  in  pear, 
apple  and  plum  trees.  It  is  worth  going  a  long  distance 
to  see  such  a  place  as  this.  Every  tree  is  fashioned  to 
a  model,  and  so  conforms  to  a  chosen  type  that  each  is 
like  its  fellow,  and  the  orchards  present  an  appearance 
of  remarkable  uniformity.  Mr.  Morrell’s  strong  point  in 
pruning  the  pear  and  apple  is  the  annual  and  heroic 
shortening  in  of  all  new  growth  to  three  or  four  good 
buds,  which  broadens,  strengthens  and  gives  such  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  air  to  the  trees  ns  to  make  varieties  hardly 
recognizable  even  to  an  expert  who  is  accustomed  to 
the  forms  they  assume  under  ordinary  management.  The 
most  thorough  attention  is  given  to  spraying,  and  at 
this  place  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  is  given  the  prefer¬ 
ence  in  fighting  the  San  ,Tos('>  scale.  What  with  high 
culture  of  the  soil,  with  liberal  supplies  of  barnyard 
manure,  wood  ashes  and  quantities  of  tobacco  stems  all 
worked  in  during  the  growing  time,  and  now.  with  the 
Winter  cover  crops  and  with  a  great  mass  of  fallen  foli¬ 
age  also  covering  the  soil,  all  to  be  returned  to  the 
trees;  along  with  vigorous  pruning,  vigorous  thinning 
and  removal  of  useless  wood,  it  is  small  wonder  that  this 
fruit  plantation  is  a  veritable  garden,  a  delight  to  the 
eye  and  a  treasure  to  its  owner.  w.  s.  teator. 

New  York.  _ 


Raisins,  dried  peaches,  etc.,  are  our  products  here. 
Raisins  can  be  raised  for  3%  cents  per  pound,  and  dried 
peaches  for  five  cents  per  pound.  You  know  what  they 
cost  with  vou.  There  are  here.  tn  the  hands  of  the 
grower.  25.000  tons  of  raisins  and  large  quantities  of 
peaches,  for  which  there  is  no  market  at  above  prices. 

Selma,  Calif.  e.  a.  p. 

This  is  a  newly-opened  section  under  irrigation  de¬ 
voted  to  peach,  cherry  and  apple  growing.  Our  orchards 
were  planted  only  three  years  ago.  and  our  first  small 
crop  of  peaches  will  be  due  next  season.  Our  markets  are 
the  prairie  Provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Mani¬ 
toba.  which  in  time  should  require  all  or  more  than  we 
can  grow,  but  you  Americans  are  hard  competitors,  and 
we  have  to  fight  pretty  hard  to  secure  our  own  markets 
from  you.  We  learn  from  you  how  to  fight  you.  and  a 
good  clean  fight  has  its  advantages,  especially  in  fruit 
growing.  E.  w.  si. 

British  Columbia. 


September  Sale. 

2  bids,  pears  at  $2.50 .  $5.00 

10  bids,  apples  at  $2.68 .  26.88 

Cl) a  rges  : 

Freight  from  Cairo  to  New  York .  $3.60 

Freight  from  boat  to  commission  house..  .72 

Commission  on  sale .  3.19 

12  bids,  at  40c.  each .  4.80 

-  12.31 

Net  proceeds  of  sale .  $19.57 

August  Sale. 

10  bbls.  pears.... .  $29.00 

Charges  : 

Freight  from  Cairo  to  New  York .  $3.00 

Cartage  from  boat  to  commission  house..  .60 

Commission  on  sale .  2.90 

10  bbls.  at  40c.  each .  4.00 

-  10.50 


Net  proceeds  of  sale .  $18.50 

November  Sale. 

36  bbls.  apples .  $92.00 

Cha  rges  : 

Freight  from  Cairo  to  New  York . $10. SO 

Cartage  from  boat  to  commission  house..  2.16 

Commission  on  sale .  9.20 

36  bbls.  at  40c.  each .  14.40 

-  36.56 

Net  proceeds  of  sale . 4 .  $55.44 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  we  have  shipments  of  56  barrels  of 
fruit  which  the  commission  man  sold  for  $152.88.  In¬ 
cluding  the  barrels,  it  cost  the  shipper  $59.31  to  have 
the  fruit  carried  and  sold.  That  leaves  him  $93.57. 
That  fruit  cost  the  consumer  at  least  $261.  We  there¬ 
fore  figure  that  our  friend  received  a  little  over  35  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  out  of  which  he  must  pay  the 
cost  of  growing,  picking  and  hauling  the  fruit  before 
he  buys  any  Christmas  presents. 


“I  make  a  suggestion  as  follows  :  When  a  public  holiday 
comes  the  day  before  or  the  day  after  the  Sabbath  I 
think  the  rural  carrier  should  deliver  the  farmer’s  mail. 
It  often  makes  two  days  without  mail — mail  accumulates 
— especially  daily  papers,  and  the  farmer  suffers  incon¬ 
venience  if  no  more.  Many  of  the  carriers  return  by  noon, 
or  a  little  later,  so  it  would  not  prove  a  hardship  to  them. 
With  a  fat  salary,  they  should  not  kick.”  j.  e.  it. 


ALFALFA  IN  KANSAS. — This  is  a  good  crop,  but  it 
needs  Fall  or  late  Summer  sowing  to  make  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  It  will  grow  on  good  land,  and  it  will  do  well  In 
the  gumbo  lands  or  river  bottoms,  or  even  on  the  hard- 
pan  land  of  prairie  soil.  It  is  quite  liable  to  be  outgrown 
by  some  grass,  but  any  time,  even  in  midsummer,  take  a 
disk  and  cut  it  up :  the  grass  will  die  and  Alfalfa  keep 
growing.  This  is  different  from  many  advisers,  but  it  is 
the  observation  of  the  writer  on  his  place  and  on  others. 
My  grass  has  been  the  Blue  grass  that  has  proved  fatal, 
but  a  neighbor  says  that  it  can  be  cut  out  with  the  disk 
the  same  as  other  annual  grasses.  This  I  am  glad  to 
know,  but  there  is  one  part  I  do  not  understand.  I  have 
it  now  growing  on  creek  bottom  land,  rich  and  deep,  a 
good  stand  of  several  years’  standing,  but  it  is  always  of 
short  growth,  while  some  of  the  poorer  soil  mentioned 
has  much  better  growth.  Why?  I  have  not  manured  it. 
as  the  land  does  not  need  it  for  other  crops.  If  some 
special  fertilizer  will  do.  I  do  not  know  what.  It  is  the 
special  feed  for  stock  except  horses,  that  only  need  a 
little  once  a  week.  But  good  clover  is  not  far  short  in 
value  save  it  does  not  yield  so  much,  and  it  may  not  last 
as  long  in  the  field.  a.  h.  griesa. 

Kansas. 

The  one  great  advantage  we  have  here  is  that  we  are 
our  own  commission  men:  six  miles  to  the  York  markets 
with  a  fairly  good  demand  for  all  produce.  Prices  are 
not  as  high  as  formerly,  yet  many  complain  and  do  not 
see  why  they  must  pay  so  much  to  the  farmers.  One 
woman  said  to  me  in  institute  week.  “I  guess  you  are 
making  lots  of  money  from  your  poultry.  I  had  to  sell 
all  of  mine  ;  it  cost  too  much  to  feed  the  chickens  here  in 
town  at  the  present  price  of  grain.”  I  replied.  ’“If  it. 
costs  too  much  for  you  how  about  myself?”  “Oh.  but 
you  raise  your  feed  and  so  if  does  not  cost  you  anything.” 
Alas!  how  much  difference  it  makes  from  which  side  we 
look  at  the  thing.  Butter  is  32  to  34  cents;  eggs,  29  to 
34  cents;  potatoes.  10  to  15  cents  per  half  peck:  apples, 
15  to  25  cents  per  half  peck;  wheat,  $1  ;  oats,  65  cents; 
corn.  75  cents,  and  hay,  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  The  crops 
were  sill  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes.  The 
drought  was  very  severe.  Streams  are  low  yet.  I  have 
tried  several  thousand  strawberry  plants  by  the  Kevitt 
system.  Like  the  Hope  Farm  man  (whose  page  we  all 
enjoy  so  much)  I  do  not  like  to  say  much  yet,  but  how  I 
do  like  to  look  at  those  plants !  However,  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  after  the  harvest,  that  is  what  counts.  Still. 
I  may  say  that  I  expect  to  set  out  8,000  or  10.000  more 
the  same  way.  c«  F.  w. 

York,  Pa. 
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V\f/\|Y|r|n  Qflfj  flip  Up«MA  absolute  fearlessness  required  to 
TV  Ulllull  iltlvl  lllC  Ilv/lllu  scramble  over  the  edges  of  precipices 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THREE  OLD  SAWS. 

If  tlie  world  seems  cold  to  you, 

Kindle  fires  to  warm  it ! 

Let  their  comfort  hide  from  view 
Winters  that  deform  it. 

Hearts  as  frozen  as  your  own 
To  that  radiance  gather ; 

You  will  soon  forgot  to  moan, 

“Ah!  the  cheerless  weather!” 

If  the  world’s  a  wilderness, 

Go  build  houses  in  it ! 

Will  it  help  your  loneliness 
On  the  winds  to  din  it? 

Raise  a  hut,  however  slight ; 

Weeds  and  brambles  smother; 

And  to  roof  and  meal  Invite 
Some  forlorner  brother. 

If  the  world’s  a  vale  of  tears. 

Smile  till  rainbows  span  it  t 

Breathe  the  love  that  life  endears, 

Clear  from  clouds  to  fan  it. 

.  Of  your  gladness  lend  a  gleam 
Unto  souls  that  shiver ; 

Show  them  how  dark  sorrow’s  stream 
Blends  with  hope's  bright  river ! 

— Lucy  Larcom  in  the  Independent,  1S68. 
* 

Honey  cream  candy  is  delicious.  Into 
a  granite  saucepan  put  one-half  pound 
of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  strained  honey, 
one-half  cupful  of  thick,  sweet  cream, 
and  a  dessertspoonful  of  cold  water. 
Stir  well  together  and  set  aside  for  an 
hour.  Then  place  over  a  moderately 
hot  fire,  and  cook  until  quite  stiff.  Pour 
into  buttered  plates,  and  wh  n  it  is  cool 
enough  to  handle,  pull  and  break  into 
pieces. 

* 

As  a  variation  in  cornmeal  dishes  try 
Italian  polenta,  this  recipe  being  found 
in  Good  Housekeeping.  Add  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter  and  one  teaspoon  of 
salt  to  three  pints  of  boiling  water, 
sprinkle  in  one  pint  (two  cups)  of 
cornmeal  and  cook  for  an  hour,  stir¬ 
ring  frequently.  Fill  a  dish  with  this, 
alternating  with  one  cup  each  of  gravy 
and  tomato  sauce.  Cover  with  grated 
cheese  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

* 

An  automobilist  tells  Harper’s  Bazar 
that  wheel  grease  that  refuses  to  come 
out  of  a  fabric  when  given  the  usual 
treatment  of  lard  or  kerosene  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  application  of  shaving 
soap.  Moisten  the  article  with  a  thick 
lather  made  with  hot  water,  and  then 
rub  the  soap  itself  vigorously  on  the 
stain.  Let  it  stand  an  hour  or  two,  and 
then  wash  off  with  clear,  tepid  water. 
White  serge  and  pongee  have  responded 

satisfactorily  to  this  treatment. 

* 

For  the  first  time  on  record  a  woman 
is  to  receive  a  Lloyd’s  medal  for  saving 
life  at  sea.  The  heroine  is  Miss  Kate 
Gilmour,  stewardess  of  the  Sardinia,  a 
British  steamer  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
harbor  at  Valetta,  Malta,  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  with  great  loss  of  life.  Miss  Gil¬ 
mour  refused  to  leave  the  ship  until 
all  the  women  and  children  had  been 
rescued,  and  her  coolness  and  courage 
contributed  to  the  saving  of  many  lives. 
The  captain  of  the  Sardinia  died  at  his 
post. 

* 

Miss  Annie  S.  Peck,  the  famous 
mountain  climber,  has  just  returned 
from  Peru,  where  she  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mount  Huascaran,  estimated  to 
be  24,000  feet  above  sea  level ;  this  is 
believed  to  be  the  highest  altitude  ever 
reached  by  any  climber.  She  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  Swiss  mountaineers,  who 
acted  as  her  guides.  The  previous  rec¬ 
ord  in  mountain  climbing  was  23,800 
feet,  reached  by  W.  W.  Graham  in  the 
Himalayas.  Miss  Peck  received  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Peruvian  government, 
and  the  personal  congratulations  of  the 
President  of  Peru,  in  recognition  of  her 
remarkable  feat.  This  intrepid  climber 
is  not  a  person  of  great  physical 
strength,  weighing  only  about  120 
pounds,  but  in  addition  to  nerve  and 
endurance  she  possesses  sound  heart 
and  lungs,  the  two  prime  necessities  in 
mountain  climbing.  In  addition  to  the 


and  across  icy  crevasses,  mountain- 
climbers  seem  to  possess  a  peculiar 
sixth  sense,  denied  to  most  of  us,  which 
makes  such  feats  as  Miss  Peck  per¬ 
forms  the  greatest  possible  joy  in  life. 
This  feeling  is  pictured  very  vividly  in 
“Running  Water,”  a  remarkable  novel 
by  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  which  describes 
some  scenes  of  Alpine  climbing  with 
extraordinary  power. 

* 

Mr.  King’s  calf,  as  described  by  the 
Youth’s  Companion,  was  not  a  molly^ 
coddle,  however  dubious  his  pedigree. 
The  calf,  which  Gideon  King  had  taken 
the  Summer  resident  to  see,  surveyed 
his  owner  and  the  stranger  with  a  wary 
eye.  “Er — what  breed  is  your  calf?” 
asked  the  visitor. 

Mr.  King  removed  a  wisp  of  straw 
from  his  mouth  and  said : 

“That  critter’s  father  gored  a  justice 
o’  the  peace,  knocked  a  lightningrod 
agent  end  over  end,  and  lifted  a  tramp 
over  a  picket  fence;  and  as  for  his 
mother,  she  chased  the  whole  Banbury 
Brass  Band  out  o’  town  last  Fourth 
o’  July.  If  that  ain’t  breed  enough  to 
pay  six  dollars  for,  you  can  leave  him 
be.  I’m  not  pressing  him  on  anybody.” 


“Minceless”  Mince  Pie. 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  word  about 
“minceless”  mince  pie.  Here  is  a  recipe 
that  has  been  tried  and  found  very 
nice:  One  pint  of  green  tomatoes,  four 
large  apples,  chop  both  together  very 
fine ;  two  cups  sugar ;  one  cup  raisins ; 
one  cup  molasses;  one-half  cup  vinegar; 
one  teaspoon  of  cloves  and  cinnamon ; 
pinch  of  salt.  Boil  all  together  half  an 
hour.  Just  before  taking  from  the  fire, 
stir  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  wet 
in  a  little  water.  This  quantity  makes 
four  pies;  can  be  prepared  in  Fall  and 
canned  in  glass  jars  while  h6t. 

MRS.  G.  H.  THORNTON. 


color  any  all  wool  or  silk  stuffs  or 
cotton,  but  the  mixed  goods  are  not 
quite  so  easy.” 

“I  didn’t  know  the  brown  dress  had 
ever  been  colored.  It  looks  like  new,” 
said  Huldah. 

“Yes,  I  colored  that,”  returned  her 
neighbor.  “Brown  is  one  of  the  easiest 
colors,  I  think.  Our  grandmothers 
didn’t  have  any  of  these  ready-mixed 
dyes  to^use,  yet  they  achieved  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  with  the  crudest  materials 
by  using  plenty  of  time  and  taking 
pains.  I  well  remember  the  odorifer¬ 
ous  indigo  blue  dye  tub  in  the  garret 
and  the  plain  dark  blue  yarn  and 
“clouded”  skeins.  If  I  remember  right¬ 
ly  it  was  a  process  requiring  some  days 
and  I  don’t  know  but  .weeks  to  color 
dark  blue  with  indigo.  Brown  was 
colored  with  butternut  bark.  Grand¬ 
father  always  wore  ‘butternut’  over¬ 
alls.” 

“I  have  seen  shades  of  slate  color 
produced  by  home-made  dyes.  That 
was  sumach,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

“Yes,  the  sumach  bobs  were  used  to 
color  slate  color,  and  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  at  different  times  of  year 
the  bobs  colored  different  shades. 
Sometimes  tea  leaves  after  steeping 
were  saved  in  an  iron  kettle  and  this 
would  color  a  very  dark  slate  color. 
Copperas,  I  think,  was  used  to  set  the 
color.  It  was  a  deal  of  trouble  and  a 
process  of  time.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  could  do  anything 
with  the  old-fashioned  dyes,”  said 
Huldah’s  neighbor,  “but  I  can  manage 
the  package  dyes  pretty  well.  The 
main  points  to  observe  are  to  have  the 
goods  covered  well  with  the  liquid  dye, 
to  keep  it  at  the  boiling  point  the  re¬ 
quired  length  of  time,  to  keep  the 
goods  stirring  and  finally  to  rinse  and 
dry  them  quickly.”  MRS.  E.  R.  F. 
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The  Origirval 

GARNISH  STAIN! 

The  best  finish  for  all  kinds 
of  wood.  It  brings  out  the 
natural  grain.  By  using  the 
Ground  color  handsome  effects 
can  be  obtained  on  old  painted 
or  discolored  surfaces.  Flows 
easily,  dries  hard  and  stays  hard 
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Old  and  New  Fashioned  Dyeing. 

“Well,  Huldah,  I  see  you  ha\.e  dyed 
again,”  was  the  flippant  greeting  of 
Huldah’s  neighbor. 

“Yes,”  laughed  Huldah,  “I  like  to 
dye  this  color.” 

“Why  this  color?”  asked  her  neigh¬ 
bor. 

“Because  it  is  pretty  in  every  shade 
and  tint,  from  the  lightest  pink  to 
the  deepest  crimson,  and  cotton  and 
wool  goods  take  a  fine  old  rose  color. 
I  colored  a  pretty  shaded  stripe  for 
a  rug  one  time.  All  being  of  the 
same  tone  of  color  the  different  shades 
did  not  ‘kill  each  other’  as  two  differ¬ 
ent  tones  of  red  will  do." 

On  the  line  hung  some  pink  ribbons, 
an  old  rose  knitted  sweater,  a  cherry 
colored  toque  and  a  crimson  tarn  o’ 
shanter,  all  colored  in  the  same  dye. 

“I  have  had  pretty  good  luck,”  con¬ 
tinued  Huldah.  “The  things  are  all 
right  except  the  sweater.  I  thought 
that  was  almost  all  wool,  and  it  must 
be  almost  all  cotton,  for  it  didn’t  take 
the  dye  very  well.  I  shall  get  a  pack¬ 
age  of  dark  red  for  cotton  and  wool 
mixed  goods  and  color  that  over.  I 
don’t  want  that  pink,  I  want  it  dark 
colored.” 

“Where  is  the  baby?”  asked  her 
neighbor. 

“I  sent  him  over  to  his  aunt’s  before 
I  began  to  color.  He  is  sue'  a  mis¬ 
chief.  One  day  when  I  was  making 
frosting  for  a  cake,  I  just  turned 
away  from  the  table  a  minute  to  get 
the  egg  beater,  and  he  drank  the  un¬ 
beaten  white  of  the  egg  as  quick  as  a 
wink.  He  didn’t  like  it  as  well  as  he 
thought  he  was  going  to.  I  was  afraid 
he  might  drink  some  dye  stuff  or  some¬ 
thing  might  happen  to  him.  The  dye 
looks  almost  like  grape  juice  and  it 
has  to  be  mixed  up  in  a  saucer  first.” 

“Brown  is  easy  to  color  too,  for  all 
silk  or  wool  goods.  I  colored  a  gray 
cashmere  dress  and  it  took  an  even, 
pretty  shade.  It  isn’t  very  difficult  to 


Baby  Laugh 

It  belongs  to  health  for  a  baby  to 
eat  and  sleep,  to  laugh  and 
grow  fat. 

But  fat  comes  first;  don’t  ask 
a  scrawny  baby  to  laugh; 
why,  even  his  smile  is  pitiful! 
Fat  comes  first. 

The  way  to  be  fat  is  the  way  to 
be  healthy. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  the  proper  food,  but  only  a 
little  at  first. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World” 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


January  19 

Plan  to  so  on  one 
The  trip  will  not  cost 
low-fare  tickets  over 
Frisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines 
one  way  and  return 
tra  cost.  You  will  see 
west  than  you  could 
can  better  decide 
Ask  the  ticket  agent 
oyer  the  Rock  Island- 
Lines,  either  through 
Kansas  City,  St. 
Birmingham,  accord 

If  you  will  tell  me 
go,  I  will  tell  you  the 
send  you  a  map- 

I  will  also  send  you 
books  about  the 
inform  you  of  oppor 
you  there,  and  will 
poisibilities.  Write 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 
1914  LaSalle  Sta., 
1914  Frisco  Bldg.; 


Feb.  2  and  16 

of  these  days  — 
much.  These  special 
the  Rock  Island- 
"Svill  allow  you  to  go 
another,  without  ex- 
more  of  the  South- 
in  any  other  way,  and 
where  to  locate, 
to  sell  you  a  ticket 
Frisco-C.  &  E'.  I. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Joseph,  Memphis  or 
ing  to  your  location. 

where  you  want  to 
cost  of  a  ticket  and 
schedule. 

some  interesting 
Southwest.  They  will 
tunities  waiting  for 
open  your  eyes  to  new 
for  free  copies  today. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 


BROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  ami  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NI!W  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

“Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  “Little  Brothers  Lunch  Hisouit,’ 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  acconipauy  order.  Write  tin 


A  K&laift&zos 

Direct  to  You” 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

We  have  more  than  100.000  salistled  customers  In  more  than  17,000  cities, 
villages  and  towns  in  the  United  States  who  have  each  saved  from  $5  to 
$40  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range  on 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

direct  from  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  has 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no 
risk.  You  save  all  dealers’ prollt3.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  114 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Ourpitont  o»en  thermometer  makes  baking 
and  roasting  easy. 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
■  ■  does  it==== 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

Glass  slips  in  ;  no  putty ;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  catalog  0-  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

'Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material 


190!). 
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Pastry  From  a  Southern  Kitchen. 

Whenever  I  hear  an  individual  say, 
“I  don’t  like  pie,”  I  think  he  has  per¬ 
haps  been  given  soggy  crusts  with  blue 
streaks  between  them.  A  rightly  made 
pie  well  baked  is  not  injurious,  and  for 
myself  there  is  nothing  more  acceptable 
than  a  generous  wedge  of  pie  to  finish 
on.  Perhaps  a  few  general  rules  and 
directions  will  prove  acceptable  to  more 
than  one. 

A  good  all-purpose  pie  pastry  is  made 
as  follows:  Five  cupfuls  of  flour  sifted 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder; 
rub  in  one  cup  of  butter  and  one  lard, 
until  perfectly  smooth.  Mix  with  one 
cupful  of  water,  work  smooth  and  roll 
thin. 

Apple  Pie — Line  a  deep  pie  pan  with 
a  thin  crust,  add  one  quart  of  finely 
chopped  pared  apple,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
a  dash  of  spice  or  cinnamon,  if  pre¬ 
ferred;  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and 
a  top  crust.  Seal  smoothly  around 
edges.  Perforate  top  with  fork  or 
knife,  bake  until  apples  are  tender  and 
crust  brown  on  top  and  bottom,  serve 
warm.  Apple  pie  to  be  eaten  cold 
should  have  less  apples  and  butter  be 
omitted,  as  the  cold  pie.  is  usually  eaten 
with  cream. 

For  “stew  pie,”  crust  should  be 
formed  of  biscuit  dough,  only  rather 
stiff ;  cut  in  thin  slices,  line  a  baking 
pan  or  deep  pudding  dish,  fill  two- 
thirds  full  with  chopped  apples  or 
peaches;  add  one-half  cup  of  butter  and 
a  top  crust.  Cover  with  boiling  water, 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  two  hours,  serve 
warm  with  rich  cream  sweetened  to  suit 

Lemon  Pie. — Boil  \]/2  cup  of  milk, 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch 
dissolved  in  a  little  cold  milk.  When 
it  reboils  remove  from  stove,  have 
ready  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  juice  of 
two  lemons,  one  cup  of  sugar,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  add  more 
flavoring  if  desired.  Beat  this  into  the 
mixture,  pour  in  a  deep  pan  lined  with 
pastry  or  two  shallow  pans,  bake  in  a 
rather  quick  oven  25  minutes.  Make 
a  meringue  of  the  four  whites  by  beat¬ 
ing  to  a  stiff  froth,  adding  one  scant 
cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
extract.  When  custards  are  done, 
spread  evenly  over  the  top,  set  back 
in  oven  until  a  light  brown.  Orange 
pie  may  be  made  the  same  except  the 
rind  of  one  orange  should  be  grated 
in  the  mixture,  being  careful  not  to  use 
the  white  skin  next  the  meat,  as  that 
is  bitter  when  cooked. 

Chicken  Pie. — Any  fresh  meats  may 
be  used,  chickens,  squirrels,  partridges, 
pheasants,  etc.  The  meat  must  be 
stewed  in  water  salted  to  suit  the 
taste,  until  a  fork  will  penetrate  the 
flesh,  but  not  so  the  meat  will  fall  to 
pieces.  The  liquor  is  used  to  pour  over 
the  pie.  Cut  the  pastry  in  blocks  about 
four  inches  wide,  six  inches  long,  and 
one-half  inch  thick.  Line  a  deep  bake 
pan  or  dish,  sides  and  bottom.  Put 
in  layers  of  the  meat,  then  drop  in 
thin  bits  of  the  pastry,  bits  of  butter 
and  a  dash  of  pepper;  more  meat,  and 
so  on  until  all  is  used.  Add  top  crust, 
cover  with  the  boiling  hot  gravy,  set 
in  a  medium  hot  oven,  bake  one  hour. 
Stir  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  in  one 
pint  of  sweet  cream,  add  one-half  cup 
of  butter,  remove  top  crust,  pour  this 
in  pie,  replace  top,  bake  one-.ialf  hour 
longer. 

Dried  Apple  or  Peach  Pie. — Stew 
fruit  until  tender,  mash  fine  or  rub 
through  a  colander.  Allow  one  pint  of 
fruit  to  each  pie,  two  tablespoons  of 
butter,  three  of  sweet  cream,  four  of 
sugar  if  fruit  is  tart.  Mix  well  before 
placing  in  shells,  add  a  dash  of  spice  to 
dried  apple  pies,  nutmeg  to  peach  pies; 
put  on  top  crust  and  bake  until  crusts 
are  thoroughly  done. 

Pieplant  Pie. — Cut  one  quart  of  pie¬ 
plant  fine,  line  a  deep  pie  pan  with  paste, 
add  the  pie  plant,  sprinkle  over  the  top 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  in  broken  bits,  and  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour  sifted  in;  then  put 
on  top  crust.  Bake  about  45  minutes 
or  until  done.  Serve  warm  wPh  cream. 

Chess  Pie. — The  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
one-half  cup  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  cream, 
beaten  well  together;  bake  in  two  shal¬ 
low  pie  pans  lined  with  rich  pastry. 
Bake  until  the  crusts  are  done.  Beat 
the  three  egg  whites  to  a  stiff  froth, 
add  one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  a  few 
drops  of  vanilla.  Spread  evenly  over 
the  top  of  pies,  bake  a  light  brown. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — One  pint  of  stewed 
pumpkin,  three  well  beaten  eggs,  one 


pint  of  sweet  milk,  one-third  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  ground  spice,  cloves  and 
cinnamon,  one  cupful  of  sugar.  Beat 
altogether  well,  and  bake  with  one 
crust  in  one  deep  pie  pan  or  two  shal¬ 
low  pans  30  minutes,  or  until  mixture 
is  firm  in  center. 

Sweet  Potato  Custard. — Mash  one 
pint  of  cooked  potatoes,  add  one  cupful 
of  sweet  milk,  two  well  beaten  eggs, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  any  desired  flavoring;  bake 


6176  Infant’s  Wrapper.  One  Size. 

with  one  crust  until  done.  A  pinch  of 
baking  powder  added  to  any  custard  ! 
prevents  falling  when  removed  from 
stove. 

Stickies. — Roll  a  thin  crust  of  pie  pas¬ 
try,  spread  evenly  with  soft  butter,  drop 
over  this  bits  of  jelly  or  jam,  then 
spread  evenly  with  sugar,  about  one  cup 
for  each  panful.  Roll  up  the  pastry  in  a  1 
loose  coil,  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  in 
half-inch  slices  or  rings.  Place  in  a 
well  buttered  pan,  bake  in  a  slow  oven 
until  sugar  is  crusted,  watching  care¬ 
fully  they  do  not  burn. 

MRS.  D.  B.  PHILLIPS. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  little  wrapper  shown  is  a 
necessity  for  every  baby.  It  can  be  made 
in  any  soft  warm  material,  flannel,  chal- 
lis,  albatross  or  outing  flannel.  The 
wrapper  is  made  with  fronts  and.  back 
which  are  tucked  at  the  centres  and  is 
finished  with  a  flat  rolled-over  collar 
which  is  held  by  ribbon  ties.  There  are 
comfortable  sleeves  finished  with 
rolled-over  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  is  254  yards  24  or  27, 
154  yards  32  or  44  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  6176  is  cut  in  one  size  only; 
price,  10  cents. 

An  effectively  trimmed  blouse  fasten¬ 
ing  invisibly  at  the  back  is  shown  in  No. 
6174.  The  blouse  is  made  with  a  fitted 
lining  and  itself  consists  of  fronts, 


6174  Fancy  Blouse,  32  to  40  bust. 

backs,  vest  portions  and  chemisette. 
1  lie  fronts  and  backs  are  tucked  and 
the  various  parts  are  joined  and  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  lining,  trimming  straps 
serving  to  finish  the  front  edges.  The 
sleeves  are  in  one  piece  each,  tucked 
to  form  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
4~/$  yards  21,  2^4  yards  32  or  2 K  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  y2  yard  any  width 
for  the  collar  and  chemisettes,  3  yards 
of  ribbon  for  frills.  The  pattern  6174 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Calico  House -dresses 

Charming  inexpensive  gowns  made 
of  Simpson  -  Eddystone  Silver  Grey 

cotton  prints  are  worn  by  thousands  of 
women  to-day.  The  fast  color,  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  and  fine  fabrics  have  made 
these  dress-goods  the  standard  for  over 
65  years. 

Some  designs  with  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  lor  Simpson- Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn’t  them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  0! 
Simpsons  have  made 
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The  induce!  draft  system 
in  the  Sterling  “All  Fuel” 
Heater  is  worth  knowing 
about  The  air  instead  of  being  forced  through 
the  flues,  as  in  all  other  stoves,  is  literally 
pulled  around  the  entire  flue  system,  because 
a  section  of  the  up  flue  is  inside  the  combus¬ 
tion  chamber.  As  the  heat  strikes  it,  the  air 
inside  becomes  heated  and  arises,  causing 
suction  and  an  induced  circulation  through  the 
entire  flue  system  of  the 


JU.L  FUEL 

In  this  way  more  heat  than  can  be  obtained 
from  either  hard  and  soft  coal,  or  wood,  by 
any  other  means  is  generated,  and  this  is  the 
only  base  heater  in  the  world,  in  which  you 
can  burn  either.  Did  we  tell  you  how  the 
Sterling  “  All  Fuel  ”  burns  up  all  combus¬ 
tible  matter  as  it  escapes  from  the  fire?  Tak¬ 
ing  in  air  from  the  hottest  part,  it  is  injected 
through  openings  over  the  fire,  and  these  open¬ 
ings  are  so  located  at  the  mouth  of  descending 
flues  that  the  entire  combustible  product  passes 
them  before  entering  the  complete  flue  system. 
None  of  the  gases  or  smoke  can  possibly  pass 
this  hottest  blast,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  combustible  matter,  instead  of 
going  up  the  chimney,  may  be 
seen  burning  in  gas-fike  jets  at 
each  hot  air  inlet.  You  must, 
f or  the  sake  of  your  own 
comfort  and  pocket  book, 
write  us  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  regarding  this  great¬ 
est  stove  of  the  age — 
there’s  none  other  to 
compare  with  it. 

Don’t  delay ; 
Write  today. 

Sill  Stove  Works, 
Dept.  B, 

Rochester,  S’.  Y. 


You  Cannot  Live 

long  enough  to  wear  out  a  Syracuse 
nofi-friction  steel  washer.  It  saves 
its  price  four  times  every  year,  aDd 
solves  your  washing  problem  for 
all  future  time.  Our  free  book, 
pages  32-34,  tells  you  how  washing 
and  bleaching  are  done  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Ask  for  it  now.  Agents  Wanted- 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  1 

224  C  Dlllayo  Bldg  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y./ 


A  Complete  Lighting  System 
for  Homes.  Stores. 

Churches,  etc. 

Ann  Arbor  Lighting  Systems  are 
brighter  than  gas,  steadier  and  clearer 
than  electric  light,  and  cost  about  one- 
tenth  as  much  to  operate.  Each  lamp 
gives  300  to  500  candle  power  for  less 
than  lA  cents  per  hour.  Fuel  is  gaso¬ 
line,  perfectly  safe. 

Price  $10  up,  according  to  number  of 
lamps  desired.  We  make  inverted  area 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  stores 
halls,  factories,  etc. 

We  Want  Agents, 
who  will  push  our  line.  Special  terms 
to  those  who  write  early.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO. 

305  Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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The 

Kewanee 
System  of 


Running W ater  yJ“r  Home 

You  can  have  every  conven- 
ience  of  the  best  city  water 
supply — plenty  of  water 
delivered  under  strong 
pressure  to  the  bath 
room,  kitchen,  laun¬ 
dry,  barn,  lawn.gar- 
den  — -  anywhere. 

This  service,  to¬ 
gether  with 

protection,  A  f  Water  Supply 

will  be  yours  X  n0  elevated  or  attic  tank  to 
if  you  install  X  leak,  freeze,  overflow  or  col¬ 
lapse.  The  Kewanee  Tank  to 
located  in  tho  cellar  or  buried  ia 
the  ground  and  tho  water  is  do- 
r'  liverod  by  air  pressure.  Tank 
made  of  steel  and  will  last  almost 
indefinitely.  Pump  the  water  from 
well,  cistern  or  other  source,  into 
tank  by  means  of  any  good  pumping 
power.  Our  engineers  will  plan  your 
water  fljBtein  without  charge.  Satisfactory 
results  guaranteed.  Complete  plants  $75 
and  up,  depending  upon  requirements. 

Over  9,000  Kewanee  Systems  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  Writo  for  free  64- 
page  illustrated  catalog  which  explain1) 
everything.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  47. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 

Kewanee,  Illinois. 

1566  Hudson-Terminal  Bldg., 

60  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 

710Diam9nd  Bank  Bldg.,  Pitts  burg. 

1212  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 

Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  sell  to 
the  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 
Then,  after  , 

ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL 

we  refund  your  w'  i,  .  "  ~  ^  ~  ?d,B 
money  if  you  are  Ar?.m 

not  satisfied.  rfifesillljtljaBn  $5.00 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

standard  for  fifty 
years. 

Ourllluitr&ted 
Stove  Book, 
free,  tells  all 
about  stoves, 
drafts,  chimneys, 
etc.  Send  for  it. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  fto. 

3  Oak  St.  Troy. NY. 


HORTON  FARM  REPORTS 

are  especially  valuable  for  owners  living  away 
from  their  farms,  and  are  useful  for  any  farmer 
who  keeps  records  of  his  business.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ple  and  circular.  H.  C.  HORTON, 

West  New  Brighton,  New  York  City. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

320  Acres  Instead  of  160  Acres 

As  further  inducement  to  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Wheat-Growing 
lands  of  Western  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  in¬ 
creased  the  area  that  may  be 
taken  by  a  homesteader  to  320 
acres— 160  free  and  160  to 
be  purchased  at  only  $3.00 
per  acre.  These  lands  are  in 
the  grain-raising  area,  where 
mixed  farming  is  also  carried 
on  with  unqualified  success. 

A  railway  will  shortly  be  built 
to  Hudson  Bay,  bringing  the  world’s 
markets  a  thousand  miles  nearer  these 
wheat  fields,  where  schools  and 
churches  are  convenient,  climate 
excellent,  railways  close  to  all  set¬ 
tlements  and  local  markets  good. 

“It  would  take  time  to  aasimilate  the  reve¬ 
lations  that  a  visit  to  the  great  empire  lying 
to  the  North  of  us  unfolded  at  every  turn. '  ’ 
Correspondence  of  an  Illinois  Editor,  who 
visited  Western  Canada  in  August,  1908. 

Lands  may  also  be  purchased  from  Railway 
and  Land  Companies  at  low  prices  and  on 
easy  terms.  For  pamphlets,  maps  and  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  low  Railway  Ratos,  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  O.  Duncan.  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent.  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  awaits 
the  home-seeker  in  the  “Land  of  the  Man¬ 
atee,”  where  the  climate  is  delightful, 
where  there  are  no  droughts,  where  the 
finest  fruits  and  vegetables  grow,  matur¬ 
ing  months  earlier  than  other  sections, 
and  hence  bringing  the  highest  prices. 

You  could  soon  become  independent  in 
this  land  of  plenty.  One  grove  of  Grape¬ 
fruit  netted  $2,500  an  acre  this  year. 
Vegetable  crops  often  net  $1,000  an  acre. 
This  book  tells  of  splendid  lands  in  this 
section  that  can  be  procured  very  reason¬ 
ably.  Sent  FREE  while  edition  lasts. 

Address  J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Industrial  Ag’t. 
Dept,  18,  Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway,  Portsmouth.  Va. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

TRANQUILLITY  FARM  DORSETS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  picture 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  some  of  Mr.  Stuy- 
vesant’s  Dorsets.  Last  week  when  at 
Allamuchy,  N.  J.,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  farm.  They  have  over  ioo 
purebred  ewes,  and  about  50  grades. 
They  are  all  fine,  but  the  purebreds  are 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  It  ought 
to  be  true  that  the  stock  a  man  shows 
at  the  fairs  is  a  good  sample  of  his 
flock  or  herd.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
always  so.  Too  often  a  “show”  flock 
is  got  together,  and  they  are  the  only 
animals  worth  while  that  the  man  has. 


from  plumage  as  well  as  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  lice.  2.  As  to  cooking  cracked 
corn  and  oats  there  is  no  objection  to 
it,  the  only  question  is  whether  it  pays 
for  the  trouble  or  not.  It  swells  the 
food,  particularly  the  oats,  and  thus 
makes  more  bulk,  but  whether  any  less 
quantity  of  food  would  give  as  good 
results,  simply  because  it  had  absorbed 
moisture,  is  at  least  doubtful.  A  few 
years  ago  a  good  deal  was  written 
about  the  advantages  of  cooked  food 
for  hogs  and  other  animals,  but  ex¬ 
periments  showed  that  as  a  general 
thing  it  did  not  pay  for  the  trouble. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

HOG  RAISING  ON  ALFALFA. 


Many  times  they  are  spoiled  for  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  fitting.  Several  years  ago 
I  judged  these  sheep  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  and  was  impressed  with 
their  square  bodies  and  heavy  quarters. 
Naturally  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  see  if  they  were  only  a  “type.”  One 
could  have  selected  plenty  of  “show” 
sheep  from  the  flock,  and  those  left 
would  have  been  equally  good.  About 
half  of  the  purebred  ewes  have  lamhs, 
most  of  them  dropped  in  August  and 
September.  A  bunch  of  50  lambs  were 
eating  hay  out  of  the  racks  like  old 
sheep.  They  would  weigh  from  30  to 
60  pounds,  and  Were  fat  enough  to  go 
to  market  for  “Winter  lambs.”  They 
will  not,  however,  as  they  are  to  be 
kept  for  breeders.  There  were  others 
just  dropped.  The  remainder  of  the 
flock  will  lamb  during  the  next  two 
months.  Mr.  Danks,  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  said  it  was  much  easier  to  get  the 
ewes  to  breed  in  the  cool  weather  of 
Spring — the  lambs  coming  as  above, 
than  in  the  warm  weather  of  July  and 
August.  While  these  lambs  were  a 
little  too  early  for  the  best  market  after 
the  holidays,  they  were  just  right  for 
breeding  purposes,  with  the  splendid 
start  they  had.  Then  too,  they  can  be 
grown  very  cheaply,  as  during  the  early 
Fall  the  ewes  have  good  pasture  and 
give  plenty  of  milk  without  extra  grain. 
Now  the  ewes  are  getting  but  a  half 
pound  of  grain  each  daily.  They  had 
some  silage  in  addition  to  clover  hay. 
The  flock  was  not  pampered,  but  had 
good  sensible  care,  with  a  dry  stable, 
well  bedde'd,  shelter,  and  ’a  clean  yard 
to  run  in.  There  was  a  pen  of  yearl¬ 
ing  ewes,  that  were  the  best  I  ever  saw. 
In  fact,  I  could  scarcely  believe  they 
were  not  two  years  old  until  I  had  ex¬ 
amined  their  mouths.  When  I  com¬ 
pared  these  sheep  in  my  mind's  eye 
with  the  Dorsets  as  first  imported,  I 
felt  here  was  a  practical  illustration  of 
what  proper  selection  in  breeding  and 
good  care  would  do  in  developing  our 
domestic  animals,  edw’d  van  alstyne 


A  START  IN  POULTRY. 

In  respect  to  starting  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  will  you  please  give  me  your  knowl¬ 
edge  (not  opinion)  on  the  questions  herein 
stated?  1.  Starting  with  a  new  outfit  in 
the  way  of  buildings,  then  getting  eggs  to 
be  hatched  by  incubator,  would  they  not 
he  free  from  lice,  and  if  so,  keep  free  from 
them  all  the  time?  2.  What  do  you  think 
of  cooked  cracked  corn,  and  also  cooked 
oats  for  fowls?  J.  c.  b. 

South  Hanson,  Mass. 

1.  If  a  poultry  plant  was  started  in 
a  location  where  poultry  had  not  been 
kept  previously  and  all  the  stock 
hatched  in  incubators  and  raised  in  new 
brooders,  and  no  fowls  from  outside 
ever  allowed  to  come  on  the  place,  I 
do  not  see  why  or  how  there  should 
ever  be  any  hen  lice  on  this  stock.  I 
don’t  believe  in  “spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion,”  even  of  hen  lice.  But  to  make 
sure  the  poultryman  would  have  to 
keep  away  from  other  poultry  plants 
himself,  for  lice  might  crawl  up  his 
shoes  or  get  on  his  clothing  and  thus 
be  transported  to  his  flock,  and  the 
same  thing  would  apply  to  visitors. 
But  he  would  need  to  supply  the  “dust 
bath”  just  the  same,  for  fowls  dust 
themselves  to  get  rid  of  the  fine  scales 


Having  arrived  here  in  Montana  eight 
weeks  ago  and  being  on  my  ranch  of  160 
acres  of  fine  irrigated  land,  I  am  anxious 
to  engage  in  some  branch  of  agriculture 
besides  raising  sugar  beets,  grain  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  as  my  neighbors  are  doing.  Having 
had  experience  with  poultry,  the  dairy,  also 
pork  raising,  I  have  concluded  to  try  the 
latter,  for  I  believe  there  is  more  money 
and  less  labor  connected  with  it.  This 
last  season  my  farm  has  averaged  16  tons 
sugar  beets,  43  bushels  wheat  and  61 
bushels  oats  per  acre,  no  fertilizer,  only 
what  Alfalfa  stores  in  the  ground.  Al¬ 
falfa  three  years  old  cuts  about  four  tons 
to  three  cuttings  and  affords  Fall  pasture 
more  or  less  until  Christmas.  One  acre 
of  three-year-old  Alfalfa,  I  am  told,  will 
maintain  four  brood  sows  and  their  litters 
during  the  Summer,  if  some  grain  is  fed 
during  and  a  little  prior  to  nursing  time. 
In  early  Fall  the  young  shotes  can  be 
turned  on  a  sugar  beet  field  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  will  fatten  rapidly.  One  acre 
of  beets  will  fatten  about  100  shotes,  and 
as  this  valley  is  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  pure  river  water,  entirely  free  from 
alkali,  plenty  of  good  running  water  is, 
at  hand  for  any  part  of  the  ranch  for  nine 
months  during  the  year.  By  drilling  100 
to  150  feet  we  strike  good  soft  water  for 
the  three  Winter  months.  One  well  of  this 
kind  is  just  completed  on  a  ranch  60  feet 
from  my  ranch  at  a  depth  of  130  feet. 
Hog  diseases  are  very  little  known  here  on 
account  of  free  range  and  very  little  grain 
fed  and  but  little  wet  weather.  Pork  hero 
is  selling  at  six  to  6)4  cents  per  pound< 
on  foot;  50  acres  of  Alfalfa  should  easily 
maintain  100  brood  sows  and  their  young 
during  Summer;  12  acres  of  beets  should 
fatten  1,000  shotes;  1,000  shotes  should 
weigh  200,000  pounds,  and  should  bring 
at  five  cents  on  foot,  $10,000.  By  raising 
30  acres  of  sugar  beets  for  Winter  feed¬ 
ing.  30  acres  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  three 
crops  of  Alfalfa  hay  on  the  remaining  30 
or  40  acres,  enough  feed  could  be  raised 
to  feed  the  old  stock  and  raise  half  the 
number  of  shotes  for  Spring  market  or 
at  least  enough  to  cover  all  expense  of 
running  the  hog  ranch.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  hear  from  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  how  far  I  have  figured  out  of  the 
way,  also  what  breed  of  hogs  is  best  to 
start  with.  I  intend  to  go  slow,  start  with 
about  10  sows  and  work  up,  as  I  get 
experience.  h.  b.  n. 

Joliet,  Mont. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  turn  this  question  over  to 
some  of  our  western  readers  for  answer. 


‘SaveThe  Horse’S  pavinCure. 


RLC ^  TRADE. MAR* 


UNITED  STATES  POSTOFFICE. 


Fredericktown,  O.,  Sept.  22, 1908.  I  have  been  using  your 
■plendid  preparation  and  with  the  best  of  results.  I  have 
used  9  bottles  all  told  on  different  horses  and  found  it  splen¬ 
did.  I  have  a  four-year-old  that  I  have  taken  wind  puffs  off 
of  and  have  driven  her  hundreds  of  miles  on  my  trips;  have 
been  offered  $250  for  her,  as  she  is  a  well-bred  one.  I  pur¬ 
chased  “Save-the-Horse"  of  druggist.  F.  F.  Hosack. 

P.  W.  PLUMMEN. 

General  Teaming,  137  North  Third  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.— I  can  give  itthe  best  recommendation,  used  it  on 
thoroughpin  and  bone  spavin  with  great  success.  Both 
horses  are  used  every  day  at  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  which 
is  a  great  thing  among  horsemen.  As  the  saying  goes,  “See¬ 
ing  is  believing."  HARRY  M.  BOBB. 


*5 


AA  a  bottle*  with  tegal  written  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Sparin, 
Thorough  pin,  lllngbone  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Bock,  Wlndpuff,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  and  nil  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  loss  of.  hair.  Horse  v-yks  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Express 
Paid.  Troy  Chemical  Co.  24  CommercialATe.,BInghamton,N.Y. 


Feeding  for  Profit 

Cows,  horses,  hogs  and  poultry  thrive 
best  when  fed  well  cooked  food 
because  such  food  is  easiest  as¬ 
similated.  For  economical  farm 
cooking  nothing  equals  the 

Farmers’ 
Favorite 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 


For  canning  fruit,  heating  water,  sterilizing  milk 
cans,  boiling  sugar,  rendering  lard  and  endless  other 
uses.  Costs  little,  wears  long.  Write  for  illustrated 
circular  and  prices. 


LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  New  York. 


OHIO  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  tind  Jersey 


att.le;  stock  for  sale 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BEN  If  AM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


always 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON’T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  Is  high; 
we  guarantee  it.  It  Is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Don’t  accept  our  word  for  it.  Judge  for  yourself.  Our  offer 
enables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  mail,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  is  handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated,  showing  the  machine  in  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONQ 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’,  even  catalogue  house  profits 
and a.  superior  machine  by  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  High  Separator  is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  Immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand¬ 
some  free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  BflINBRIDGF,  N.  Y. 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


The  simplest,  most 
durable,  most  eco¬ 
nomical  ofallCream 
Separators.  Meets 
every  requirement 
of  the  most  modern 
I  d  ai  ry  methods. 
Holds  World’s  Rec¬ 
ord  for  clean  skim¬ 
ming. 

THE  1909  MODEL 

has  solid, low  frame, enclosed 
gearing,  ball  bearings,  and  is 
theeasiest  mining  separator 
mado.  Don’t  buy  a  separator  without  first  seeing 
■  FREE  Catalogue  N o.  ^59  ' 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls.Vt. 

.A  1C  Distributing  Warehouses  In  C.  8.  and  Cannda. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  SPECIAL 

We  offer  for  a  short  time  OMEGA  CREAM 
SEPARATORS  for  spot  cash  as  follows  : — 

No.  1— Capacity  325  Tbs.— $50.00 
No.  S— Capacity  4  00  lbs.— 1*55.00 
Mo.  3— Capacity  500  lbs.— 800.00 
No.  d— Capacity  700  lbs.— 870.00 

"We  Pay  Tlio  Froiglit. 

RAWLINGS  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping;  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  DST’Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Butavia,  Ill. 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

^iloes  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do.' 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint, spavin,  wind  puff  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it— Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  SI. 00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  t  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


jy)S0RBIN£ 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles, Lymphangitis. 
Poll  Evil,  Fistula,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bruis- 
es  and  Swellings,  Lameness,  and  Allays 
Pam  Quickly  without  Blistering,  removing 
the  hair,  or  laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant 
to  use.  $2.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  de¬ 
livered.  Horse  Book  5  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  (  mankind, $1.00  bot¬ 
tle.  )I  or  Strains, Gout, VaricoseVeins  Var- 
icocele, Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F..  LB  Monmouth  St.,  Sprinofield,  Mass. 

14  D  C*  ^2  doing  Blind,  Bary  Co., 

"  ■  'V  CS  Et  Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure. 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BKADLEV,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

|  aiujf  BKllKSHIftl.N — Grand -daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
L  Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece,  bred  and  safe  in 
pig  for  March,  April  and  May  farrow  to  sons  of  these  boars. 
Pigs  all  ages.  Registered  our  expense.  Money  back  if 
wanted.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  liurpemting,  “High wood,”  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

_ S.  <’.  FRENCH.  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  PennYan,N.Y. 

COOK  FARMS  - JACKS 

Saddle  Horses,  Trotting 
and  Paeiag  Stallions. 

We  are  the  largest  Breeders  and 
Importers  of  Jacks  in  America. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO., 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Branch  Barn,  -  Wichita,  Kansas. 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 


FOR 
SALE 

Sired  by  “  Sir  Sadie  Cornfcoima,”  No.  42152, 
whose  average  A.R.O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  calf  born 
May  31,  1908,  Dam  very  choice  young  cow  “Sadie 
Friend  Mercedes,”  No.  04928.  A.R.O.  nearly  20  lbs. 
Calf  large,  thrifty,  evenly  marked,  straight  in  the 
bark,  deep  in  body,  sound  and  right  in  every  respect. 
PRICE  $100.00.  Have  others  if  this  fellow  does 
not  interest  you  as  well  as  cows  and  heifers.  For 
full  information  address,  Quentin  McAdam,  Prop., 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES-*  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  ollicially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  <4 ill  De  liol’s  Sarcastic 
tad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  tie  kept  in  tiie  Held  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN  -FRIESI ANS 

GENIE  CLOTHILDE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  witli  3(1.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  110.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Hull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOI.STEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MILK  FOR  BABIES 

Holstein  (he  Rest.  Send  for  free  booklets. 
F.  L,  Houghton.  81  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J.  W.  Harwell,  Waukegan. Ill. 


A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
fou  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 


You  Can't  Afford f, _ 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  serviee  at  farmer's  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Cnp  C U|  E—  Registered  Dutch  Belted  Bull 
rUll  wHLb  "Prince”— two  years  old— seven 
prizes.  Ditto.  “Lad”— yearling— marked  perfect; 
Ditto.  “Pirate” — calf— marked  perfect.  Registered 
Hampshire  Swine  (the  Bacon  hog).  Pigs,  regular 
markings  $8.00,  irregular  markings  $0.00.  Address 
Chas.  Stewart  Davison.  So.  Williamstown,  Mass. 


A  Good  Madison  County  Farm  of 

61  ACRES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  $1,800. 
Also  a  few  young  sons  of  Fern’s  Jubilee, 
No.  73852,  A.  J.  C.  C  .  at  $50.00  Each. 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y". 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  (he  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


Duroc  Jersey  Hogs,  Delaine  Merino  Sheep,  Collie 
Dogs,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Partridge  P.  Rocks.  Golden 
Barred  P.  Rocks,  Rouen  and  Wild  Mallard  Ducks. 
J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  R.F.D.  2,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
Formerly  of  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

0~ I  ST\  THE  HAIRY  FARMER’S 

■  I*  ■  HOG.  Large  litters  of  large 
pigs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  New  York. 

A  THOROUGHBRED  PIG  IN  EXCHANGE 

for  few  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PKNNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERR*SE,SrJutoS 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  100100,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93736.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

COLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


jCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
*  eight mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


u 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 


a  new  feed  in  Ready 


every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  72£  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22  %  protein — No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flakes  properly  balanced. 
Write.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


1909. 
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CARING  FOR  CHICKS. 

Last  year  on  page  S14,  “Reader”  de¬ 
scribes  the  troubles  he  had  with  brooder 
chicks.  lie  thought  the  brooder  floor  too 
high  (about  16  inches)  making  too  steep 
a  shoot,  or  run  for  the  chicks,  and  he 
found  it  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  chicks 
under  hover.  During  some  of  our  first 
experiences  with  brooders,  we  had  no  end 
of  trouble  in  teaching  the  chicks  to  go 
back  up  the  steep  runs  to  the  hovers.  They 
would  persist  in  crowding  into  any  old 
corner,  or  where  the  sunlight  fell,  and  they 
would  often  get  chilled  and  trampled  to 
death.  We  had  to  be  continually  on  the 
lookout,  and  attribute  a  great  part  of  this 
condition  to  the  serious  mortality  we  had 
with  brooder  chicks.  They  say  “live  and 
learn.”  and  that  is  just  what  a  poultry- 
man  has  to  do  and  he  will  surprised  in 
after  years  to  see  how  little  be  really 
knows.  Several  years  ago  we  built  some 
sectional  brooders,  one  12  feet  long  with 
four  brooders,  and  one  15  feet  with  five 
brooders.  These  are  end  to  end  and  fed 
from  one  pipe.  In  each  brooder  there  are 
two  rooms,  and  with  a  hover  would  make 
three.  The  hover  chamber  is  two  by  three 
feet.  The  curtain  separates  a  one  by  three 
foot  room  where  the  little  chicks  are  fed 
and  watered.  They  are,  for  a  week  or  10 
days,  kept  in  the  brooder  and  thus  learn 
where  the  warm  place  is.  The  front  of 
this  one  by  three  room  lias  a  wire  across 
so  that  light  and  air  have  free  play.  When 
the  chicks  are  a  week  or  10  days  old  the 
floor  of  this  one  by  three  foot  space  drops 
down  and  helps  to  form  the  shoot  or  run¬ 
way  to  the  ground  14  inches  below.  We 
tack  a  piece  of  burlap  on  this  runway, 
place  a  board  about  two  feet  away,  so 
that  chicks  cannot  get  too  far  away  from 
their  warm  place  to  lose  track  of  it.  We 
throw  a  little  chick  feed  upon  the  burlap- 
covered  run,  and  we  have  no  more  trouble. 
Chicks  must  have  a  reasonable  time  to 
learn  what  you  want,  them  to  do,  but  when 
they  are  once  taught  it  is  more  difficult 
to  teach  them  some  other  way.  We  have 
a  path  one  foot  deep  behind  our  brooders 
which  we  find  a  help  when  adjusting  the 
flame,  lighting  or  trimming  the  wick. 

We  like  to  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open, 
and  our  mind  in  a  receptive  state,  so  that 
the  “know  how”  to  do  things  will  find 
ready  access.  We  used  to  load  our  six  by 
three  foot  coops  upon  the  wheelbarrow  and 
crane  our  neck  to  look  over  the  coop  to 
see  where  we  are  going.  Xow  we  pull  the 
wheelbarrow  behind  us  and  have  no 
trouble.  For  years  when  we  wished  to 
move  chickens  or  pullets  into  Winter 
quarters  or  other  coops,  I  called  out  the 
whole  family  to  help,  each  taking  three  or 
four  birds  at  a  time.  Lately  1  found  out 
that  with  a  good-sized  crate  on  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  I  can  move  them  so  much  easier 
and  do  it  myself.  w.  T.  WALLIS. 

Massachusetts. 


SILAGE  FROM  CANNING  FACTORIES. 

What  is  the  quality  of  the  so-called 
silage  made  at  the  canning  factories?  I 
am  told  that  it  is  sold  to  farmers  who  haul 
it  home  to  feed.  A  neighbor  told  me  that 
such  silage  smells  so  badly  that  farmers 
who  haul  it  are  not  permitted  to  hitch 
their  horses  in  town,  but  must  move  out 
of  town  as  fast  as  possible.  Anything  in 
that?  o.  a.  c. 

I  asked  one  man  who  has  fed  tons  of 
it,  and  he  said  that  we  could  get  the  corn 
husks  and  cob  silage,  meaning  by  this 
the  refuse  that  goes  into  the  silo  at  sweet 
corn  time.  The  cobs  are  first  run  through 
a  shredder  after  having  the  corn  cut  off 
for  canning ;  after  this  they  are  carried 
on  an  endless  chain,  the  same  one  that 
runs  from  the  big  husking  shed,  containing 
the  husks,  also  many  a  bushel  of  good 
feeding  corn,  so  that  this  mass  of  stuff  is 
all  excellent  feed,  both  before  it  goes  into 
the  silo  and  after  it  comes  out.  This  kind 
of  silage  we  think  very  good,  even  better 
than  much  of  the  home-grown  product  that 
does  not  have  So  many  ears  in  it,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  canners’  silage  is  made  from 
pea  vines,  and  it  is  this  class  of  silage 
no  doubt  that  your  correspondent  means. 
My  informant  told  me  that  he  was  never 
able  to  make  good  sweet  milk  from  pea 
vine  silage ;  there  is  something  like  an  acid 
forms  in  the  heating  process,  so  that  al¬ 
though  the  stuff  is  a  good  color,  a  heavy 
dark  green,  and  cattle  eat  it  readily  after 
they  get  used  to  it,  it  is  certainly  ill- 
,  smelling  stuff,  and  I  -don’t  believe  your, 
correspondent  has  exaggerated  the  matter 
very  much.  Following  the  same  line  of 
thought,  I  asked  another  farmer,  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  has  for  12  years  made  butter 
from  about  30  cows  and  supplied  private 
customers  in  nearby  city  at  fancy  prices; 
therefore  he  must  be  particular  about  his 
feed.  When  I  asked  him  about  pea  vines 
he  said  that  he  had  tried  them,  and  while 
the  cattle  will  eat  them  up  clean  and  will 
milk  pretty  well  on  them,  yet,  he  said, 
“It  don’t  seem  possible  that  anything  that 
smells  as  badly  as  that  pea  vine  silage 
could  be  good  wholesome  feed,  and  I  don’t 
think  I  want  any  more.”  I  could  go  on, 
but  it  hardly  seems  necessary,  as  both 
men  whom  I  talked  with  are  good  business 


men,  who  have  had  large  experience  in 
feeding  stock.  Sometimes  the  canning 
company  buys  up  stock  in  the  Fall  to 
winter  themselves  and  sell  in  the  Spring. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  N.  w. 


DAIRYING  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

When  I  filed  on  my  claim  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  would  try  to  start  a  dairy 
in  this  place,  but  we  sometimes  change  our 
minds.  I  wanted  to  be  more  at  home  and 
more  independent.  I  am  a  carpenter,  and 
it  took  me  away  from  homo  more  than  I 
like  to  be,  so  we  decided  to  try  butter 
making  and  the  poultry  business.  We 
bought  some  cows  and  went  to  work. 
Ranchmen  do  not  make  enough  butter  for 
their  own  use.  Very  few  of  them  even 
milked  one  cow  when  I  first  came  to  Da¬ 
kota,  so  you  sec  we  did  not  have  dairy 
cows  to  pick  our  cows  from ;  calves  had 
run  with  them  for  generation  after  genera,* 
tion.  We  picked  clear  red  two-year-old 
heifers  that  were  coming  fresh,  never  had 
been  handled  and  about  as  wild  as  deer 
and  good  grade  Short-horns.  They  had 
never  been  stabled,  and  we  did  not  have 
one  to  put  them  in.  We  had  a  corral 

about  50  feet  ill  diameter  and  a  saddle 
rope  or  lariat.  When  I  had  a  heifer  to 
break  I  would  throw  the  rope  over  her 
head,  draw  her  up  to  the  fence  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  business.  I  have  broken  about  30 
in  this  way  and  have  never  struck  one 

of  them  in  anger.  There  has  not  been  a 
kicking  cow  in  the  bunch,  and  in  less  than 
a  week’s  time  I  could  milk  them  anywhere 
in  the  yard.  You  will  ask  why  didn’t  I 
go  East  and  got  milch  cows.  Not  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  cows  brought  here 
from  the  East  will  breed  the  first  year, 
perhaps  not  more  than  50  per  cent  the 

second  year;  after  that  they  are  all  right. 

Mares  are  the  same.  We  have  to  buy  and 
cull  out  to  get  cows  good  for  anything, 
and  it  is  slow  work  to  get  cows-  that 
will  make  butter.  What  breed  do  we  use 
here  in  this  locality?  Anything  that  runs 
on  the  prairie.  I  have  taken  Short-horn 
grades.  Would  like  to  get  Jerseys,  but 
haven’t  the  price.  We  feed  prairie  hay. 
There  is  not  much  money  in  it,  but  we 
are  independent,  and  our  own  boss.  I  am 
going  to  raise  corn,  speltz  and  millet  as 
fast  as  I  can  get  my  land  broken  up.  My 
wife  is  a  number  one  butter  maker,  and 
we  have  not  sold  any  butter  for  less  than 
20  cents  when  other  were  getting  15  cents. 
We  put  it  up  in  two-pound  fiber  boxes  and 
stamp  each  one  with  our  stamp.  To  look 
at  our  claim  or  ranch  you  would  not  call 
it  a  dairy,  but  wo  have  to  mark  it  so 
people  will  know  whose  butter  they  are 
getting.  _  c.  d. 

Leaking  Stove  Fipes. — A  recent  inquiry 
was  in  regard  to  creosote  leaking  out  of 
the  joints  of  a  stove  pipe,  when  burning 
green  wood,  and  how  it  could  be  prevented. 
Your  reply  was,  “burn  dry  wood.”  We 
have  been  troubled  in  the  same  way  since 
the  cheap  air-tight  sheet-iron  heating 
stoves  came  into  use,  and  overcame  the 
difficulty  by  simply  putting  the  pipe  in 
wrong  ciul  up,  though  really  right  end  up 
for  this  class  of  stove ;  then  when  the 
stove  is  closed  to  hold  fire  over  night  and 
the  moisture  condenses  in  the  pipe,  it 
runs  back  down  the  pipe  into  the  fire  and 
is  consumed,  instead  of  leaking  out  at 
every  joint  to  ruin  carpets  and  furniture. 
Put  your  pipe  up  right  and  you  will  have 
no  trouble  with  creosote.  r.  z.  n. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors’ 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheei  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operauon. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.Co  •  Batavia, Ill. ll.S. A, 


DeLOACH 
3  to200H.P. 

r/vrarirti 

STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWES 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  GO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA 


FITTED  TO  LESS 
THAN  A  HAIR’S  BREADTH 


De  Laval  Cream  Separators 


When  you  buy  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  you  buy  mechanical 
perfection.  You  get  the  product  of  the  greatest  painstaking  mechanical 
skill  and  the  finest  of  manufacturing  tools.  Of  special  note  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  the  fact  that  the  bearings  and  revolving  parts  of  DE  LAVilL 
machines  are  fitted  to  less  than  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  about  one-fifth  the  breadth  of  a  human  hair.  Such  a  degree 
of  exactness  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  and  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
finest  of  gauges.  It  is  nevertheless  the  set  standard  to  which  all  DE  LAVAL 
spindles  and  bearings  must  be  fitted.  Any  parts  which  do  not  come  within 
this  degree  of  accuracy  are  thrown  aside  by  the  DE  LAVAL  factory  inspec¬ 
tors  and  much  material  and  many  hours  of  work  are  sacrificed  in  this  way 
annually.  It  is  this  very  sacrifice,  however,  that  makes  the  DE  LAVAL 
cream  separator  so  extremely  durable  and  capable  of  lasting  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  years  under  the  hardest  of  farm  usage  and  of  always  doing 
easily  the  very  best  work  under  any  and  all  conditions.  It  is  the  reason 
for  their  remarkable  ease  of  operation  and  absolutely  perfect  working  in 
every  part.  No  other  separator  oi*  farm  implement  made  today  has  any¬ 
where  near  the  care,  time,  or  expense  devoted  to  its  manufacture  that  the 
DE  LAVAL  has.  When  you  buy  a  DE  LAVAL  you  get  the  best  that  money 
can  possibly  buy  and  skill  can  make  in  a  cream  separator  wa3T.  Moreover, 
you  pay  less  for  it  than  for  any  would-be  competing-  separator  of  similar 
actual  capacity.  The  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  explains  and  illustrates  ihese 
all  important  points.  It  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drutmn  &  Sacramento  Sts 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

165-167  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173=177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  0REG. 
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Get  My  Price 


The  Lowest 
_  Ever  Made 

On  a  First-Ciass  Manure  Spreader 

Yours  to  Try  Free  My  NEW  Roller  feed  Spreader, 
30  Days — Freight  Greatest  thing  in  the  spreader 

Prepaid 


line  today 


Let  me  tell  you  something*  I’m  mak¬ 
ing  a  quotation  on  the  Galloway  Wag¬ 
on  Box  Spreader  bo  low  that  fanners  all  ’ 
over  the  country  are  taking  notice—  „ 
and  sending  in  their  orders  while  they  can/ 
get  them  at  this  figure.  The  name — 

GALLOWAY 

la  a  guarantee  of  manure  spreader  excel¬ 
lence  all  over  the  United  States— and  every¬ 
one  of  my  Spreaders  Is  backed  by  my  825,000 
Gold  Bond. 

Here  are  four  things  to  remember  In  connection'" 
with  the  Galloway:  I.  It’s  the  only  successful 
wagon  box  Spreader  In  the  U.S.  2.  It  has  7  distinct, 
separate,  original  patents.  Nothing  else  like  It — or 
as  good.  They  alone  make  it  worth  825  to  830  more 
than  any  other.  3.  My  own  Factory  turns  ’em  out — 
capacity.  Seventy  Complete  Spreaders  a  day.  4.  I 
make  you  a  price  that  sells  them.  That  price  Is  the 
lowest  ever  made  on  a  first-class  Manure  Spreader. 

But  before  you  risk  one  cent  on  my  Spreader  I 
send  It  to  you  to  try  30  days  free. 

The  Galloway  Wagon  Box  Spreader  fits  any  truck 


Fits 
Your 
Own 
Wagon 

$25,000  Guarantee 

or  hlgh-whecl  wagon,  and  Is  made  in  4  sizes,  up  to 
70  bushels.  My  big.  Free  Spreader  Catalog  and  my 
Special  Red  Hot  Proposition  are  waiting  for  you— 
Spend  a  cent  for  a  postal  today  and  get  your  name 
to  me  at  once.  I'll  make  you  the  lowest  price  ever 
offered  on  a  first-class  fc>(. reader— Freight  all  paid — 
and  show  you  how  to  clean  up  850.00  clear  cash 
profits.  Write  me  personally— TODAY. 

Wm.  Galloway,  President 


The  Wntm  Galloway  Go*,  669  Jefferson  St,9  Waterloo,  Sa» 


I’ll  Give  You  Plenty  of  Time  to  Prove  that 
the  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  is  the  Best  Seed 
Grader  and  Cleaner  Made 

Clean  your  grain — before  you  sell  it — or  before  you  sow  it. 

31,000,000  lost  by  Farmers  in  every  state  each  season  by  selling 
dirty  grain  is  alow  estimate.  You  are‘*docked”  on  the  price  be¬ 
cause  of  dirt  in  every  bushel.  Pay  me  on  time  for  a  CHATHAM 
Fanning  Mill.  Cleans  wheat  for  market.  Takes  oats, 
cockle,  garlic,  mustard  and  chess  out  of  wheat. 

Cleans  red  clover — takes  out  buckhorn  plantain.  Cleans  alsilce’ 
clover  and  alfalfa.  Cleans  beans,  oats,  barley.  Grades  corn. 

Cleans  timothy  seed.  CHATHAM  FREE  BOOK  tells  100  ways 
you'll  profit  by  having  a  Chatham.  Illustrated — gives  terms 
and  low  factory  prices — full  particulars.  30  Days’  Trial  without 
any  advance  payment,  to  prove  it  wi,l  do  what  we  say  it  will. 

250,000  sold  already  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  Indorse  them  and  Agricultural  Papers  recommend  them. 

Write  nearest  office  for  New  Catalog. 

HE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY. 

21  Wesson  Ave^  Detroit,  Mich. 

318  West  10  til  St„  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

82  East  3rd  St..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Dept.  1.  Portland,  Oregon 
W^da3^^^^rand^Varehouses^andjmak^>romg^hlpments. 


Does  the  Cows 
a  Heap  of  Good 


y  Cow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  more^ 
cow  profits,  and  that  alotie  should  induce  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  Ihese  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanch¬ 
ions  double  the  light  and  air  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation— a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
flatsurfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate — easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  can’t  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601,Broad*ay,  Fairfield,  la. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Blind  Staggers. 

Several  liorses  around  here  have  fallen 
down  In  the  harness,  but  they  have  not  lost 
their  appetite,  and  when  able  to  get  up  are 
nearly  over  the  attack.  Our  horse  looked 
as  if  she  was  frightened  and  then  fell  hard 
enough  to  break  the  shaft.  We  have  been 
told  that  it  was  blind  staggers  caused  by 
indigestion.  Please  give  a  remedy. 

Kansas.  w.  f.  c. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  some  of  these  cases 
have  what  is  known  as  “blind  staggers” 
but  as  likely  that  some  of  them  have  slight 
attacks  of  azoturia  induced  by  a  few  days 
of  idleness  in  stable  while  usual  oat  feed 
is  continued.  In  both  diseases  it  is  idleness 
and  overfeeding  that  bring  on  the  attack ; 
hence  both  as  a  rule  may  be  prevented  by 
remembering  to  give  some  exercise  when 
there  is  no  work  for  a  horse  to  do,  and  at 
the  same  time  stopping  the  grain  ration, 
or  at  least  very  greatly  lessening  the 
amount  fed,  and  for  oats  substituting  bran 
or  roots  with  the  hay  and  fodder,  and  if 
the  horse  is  fat  or  has  had  a  previous  at¬ 
tack  giving  a  couple  of  ounces  of  Glauber 
salts  in  the  drinking  water  once  daily.  In 
azoturia  the  muscles  of  the  loins,  hips  and 
stifles  become  hard  and  perhaps  swollen, 
and  the  urine  is  a  dark  coffee  color.  In 
staggers  the  horse  goes  down  unconscious 
for  a  few  minutes  and  quickly  recovers, 
in  azoturia  he  may  go  down  and  fail  to 
get  up  or  if  attack  is  comparatively  mild 
and  proper  treatment  is  given  he  may  get 
up  again  in  a  few  hours,  or  within  three 
days.  a.  s.  a. 

Staggers. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  been  doing  a  good 
deal  of  heavy  work  lately.  I  have  noticed 
that  within  a  few  days  when  he  is  draw¬ 
ing  hard  he  will  stagger  and  almost 
fall  if  I  do  not  stop  him.  He  will  be  all 
right  and  go  on  in  two  or  three  minutes ; 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  distress,  but 
just  loses  the  use  of  himself  for  the  time 
being.  His  eye  looks  bright  and  he  seems 
all  right  every  other  way;  is  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  appetite  is  good.  Will  weigh  1300 
pounds,  age  15.  I  have  never  known  of 
anything  being  the  matter  with  him  before. 
Please  state  cause  of  this,  and  treatment. 

I  shall  not  do  any  more  heavy  work  with 
him  for  a  while.  F.  D. 

Head  other  answer  under  this  head.  The 
horse  is  getting  too  little  work  or  exercise 
to  do,  and  too  much  feed.  Besides  this  it 
is  quite  likely  that  his  stable  is  kept  too 
close  and  warm.  These  conditions  induce 
staggers  from  indigestion  and  lack  of  proper 
action  of  the  excretory  organs  of  the  body. 
See  that  the  stable  is  kept  perfectly  venti¬ 
lated,  and  that  the  horse  is  exercised  or 
worked  every  day  of  the  year,  wet  or  shine. 
Also  that  when  there  is  little  work  for  him 
to  do  he  is  given  less  food  than  when 
actively  employed.  He  should  be  thoroughly 
groomed  once  or  twice  daily.  A.  s.  A. 

Knuckling  and  Stocking. 

I  have  a  young  horse  five  years  old  that 
is  inclined  to  ankle-cock,  even  if  properly 
shod.  He  stands  very  well  and  his  legs 
stock;  that  drives  out  in  two  or  three 
miles  driving.  What  can  I  do  to  cure  him? 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  i.  s.  c. 

The  horse  stands  indoors  too  much  on  a 
board  floor,  and  probably  is  generously  fed. 
Both  conditions  induce  knuckling  and  stock¬ 
ing,  and  both  will  lessen  greatly  if  you  give 
him  a  roomy  box  stall  when  in  the  stable 
and  see  that  he  is  thoroughly  exercised  or 
worked  every  day  throughout  the  year.  Rub 
his  legs  dry  when  he  comes  into  the  stable ; 
then  put  on  derby  bandages.  The  bandages 
should  be  removed  at  least  twice  a  day  for 
a  thorough  hand  rubbing  of  the  legs.  Keep 
him  shod  and  have  shoes  reset  at  least 
once  a  month.  Floor  of  stall  should  be 
level.  If  you  attend  to  these  points  he 
should  recover  in  time  without  medical 
treatment,  unless  the  knuckling  has  become 
chronic  from  thickening  of  the  tendons,  or 
the  stocking  is  due  to  heart  or  kidney 
disease.  a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion. 

I  bought  a  horse  five  months  ago.  He  is 
about  18  years  old,  and  nothing  has  been 
the  matter  with  him  since.  About  two 
weeks  ago  he  began  to  breathe  very  fast 
after  he  was  driven  for  a  long  or  even  short 
time.  Some  people  told  me  he  was  short- 
winded.  The  horse  has  not  been  working 
hard  since  I  have  had  him.  I  fed  him  on 
oats  all  Summer,  besides  hay  and  grass.  He 
grew  thinner  instead  of  getting  fat.  A 
week  ago  I  fed  him  with  ground  feed  and 
his  bowels  seemed  to  become  loose.  Do  you 
think  he  ought  to  be  clipped  in  order  to 
make  cleaning  easier?  He  eats  well  and 
seems  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  f.  g. 

New  York. 

The  horse  is  not  in  fit  condition  to  work 
hard,  having  become  weak  and  flabby  from 
lack  of  exercise  and  eating  more  food  than 
he  has  properly  digested.  Clipping  would 
prove  quickly  beneficial,  besides  making  him 
easier  to  clean;  but  if  you  clip  him  he  must 
be  blanketed  when  standing  out  of  doors 
and  in  the  stable,  which  should  be  com¬ 
fortable.  Stop  feeding  ground  food.  Feed 


oats,  dry  bran,  carrots  and  hay,  adding  a 
little  ear  corn  when  weather  is  very  cold. 
If  feed  passes  whole  in  the  manure  have  his 
teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinary  dentist. 
He  should  be  driven  or  thoroughly  exer¬ 
cised  out  of  doors  every  day,  else  he  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  keep  well  or  give 
satisfactory  service.  a.  s.  a. 

Moon  Blindness. 

I  have  a  colt  that  will  be  three  years 
old  in  March.  Last  Summer  I  first  noticed 
he  had  sore  eyes  at  different  times.  They 
would  water  a  great  deal,  and  at  times  he 
can  hardly  see  out  of  one  eye.  I  think  he 
is  moon-eyed.  What  if  anything  can  be 
done  for  it,  and  will  he  go  blind?  e.  c. 

Ohio. 

You  are  right.  The  symptoms  point 
plainly  to  “moon  blindness”  (periodic 
ophthalmia)  and  t lie  colt  will  become  blind 
in  one  or  both  eyes  after  repeated  attacks. 
In  a  great  many  of  such  cases  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  trace  the  presence  of  the  eye  disease 
to  similar  diseases  in  sire  or  dam,  there¬ 
fore  affected  animals  should  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  breeding  purposes.  In  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Wisconsin  the  stallion  laws  make 
it  illegal  to  use  for  public  service  a  stallion 
afflicted  with  this  disease.  There  is  no 
cure.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  retard 
blindness  by  covering  the  eyes  with  a  soft 
cloth  to  be  kept  wet  with  a  lotion  com¬ 
posed  of  half  a  dram  each  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  leaves, 
and  10  drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid  in  a 
quart  of  cold  water.  Use  this  at  time  of 
attack  and  at  same  time  give  a  dram  of 
iodide  of  potash  in  drinking  water  two  or 
three  times  daily  and  continue  for  a  time 
after  the  eyes  have  cleared  up.  To  remove 
the  opacity  remaining  after  the  attack 
paint  eye  once  daily  for  ten  days  with  a 
solution  of  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  a.  s.  a. 

Worms  and  Tail  Rubbing. 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  worms  In 
a  horse?  He  eats  well,  but  gets  poorer 
every  day,  doing  nothing  much  but  stand 
in  the  stable.  Everybody  tells  me  he  has 
worms.  He  rubs  his  tail.  a.  a.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

If  there  is  no  work  for  the  horse  to  do 
turn  him  out  of  doors  during  the  day  and 
allow  him  a  box  stall  at  night  Overfeeding 
in  the  absence  of  due  exercise  will  induce 
tail  rubbing ;  so  will  worms.  Cut  down 
the  feed,  if  you  are  feeding  corn  alone,  and 
substitute  oats  and  bran  with  a  few  ears 
of  corn  daily.  In  feed  night  and  morning 
for  10  days  mix  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  dried  sulphate  of  iron, 
flowers  of  sulphur,  salt  and  powdered  gen¬ 
tian  root ;  then  skip  10  days  and  repeat. 
Wash  the  tails  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
washing  soda  and  when  dry  rub  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur ; 
half  an  ounce  of  coal  tar  dip  and  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  to  make  one  pint ;  shake.  Repeat 
the  application,  but  not  the  washing,  every 
three  days  until  well.  a.  s.  a. 


Orchard  Harrow 

Will  not  cut  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees  or  grape  vines. 

Depth  of  cutting  out  middle  or 
ends  regulated  by  easy  moving  gang 
hinges. 

Disks  adjustable  to  any  angle,  regu¬ 
lating  the  amount  of  soil  thrown. 

May  be  set  to  cover  or  throw  soil 
away  from  roots. 

Works  well  on  side  hill  or  on  level  or 
even  soil. 

Solid  or  cat  out  disks. 

Eight  or  ten  disks. 

Steel  frame,  one  piece. 

No  other  farm  implement  more 
quickly  repays  its  cost. 

Note:  —  Extension  Frame  Attachment 
cut  to  width  of  10  feet. 

Write  today  for  1909  Library  describing  all 
the  Johnston  farm  tools. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co., 

Box  2 10.  Batavia,  N.Y. 


UTAWAY  TOOLS 

FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROP 


NO 

MORE.  ‘<cutaway”Tools, 120  sizes  and  styles. 
USE  are  the  results  of  Geo.  M.  Clark’s  20 
FOR  years’  experience  with  grass-growing 
and  hay  tool  making.  Free  Booklet 
'l  tells  how  to  make  hay  pay  $50  a  year 
]  per  acre.  Write  today.  CUTAWAY 
HARROW  CO.,83»MainSU,HiKRanum,Ct, 


,  PLOW. 
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Simply  because  it  makes  more 
milk  and  better  cows  at  less  cost. 
And  it  does  this  because  it  con¬ 
tains  all  the  necessary  Protein, 
Fat  and  Carbohydrates  in  exactly 
the  correct  proportions  for  milk- 
making  and  condition  building.  That’s  why  it’s  best. 

You  may  think  you  are  getting  all  the  milk  possi¬ 
ble  out  of  your  cows.  So  did  Mr.  Low,  who  wrote  us 
the  letter  on  the  right.  But  he  found  out  he  was  mis¬ 
taken  and  so  will  you,  if  you  will  just  start  feeding 
Badger  Dairy  Feed  for  a  short  time  as  a  test.  1  ^ 
^We’ve  just  published  a  valuable  book  for  all  dairymen 
and  we’d  like  to  send  it  to  you  Free.  If  you  will  send  us 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  you  will  receive  a 
copy  by  return  mail.  This  book  is  really  "Different” 
from  the  books  you  have  been  receiving,  and  we  are  sure 
you  will  appreciate  it.  Better  send  a  postal  today. 
CMS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO.,  Box  100,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WallkiU,  N.  Y. 
Chas.  A.  Kranso  Milling  Co, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen: — As  a  breeder 
and  feeder  of  a  Registered 
Holstein  dairy,  I  have  for 
sometime  tried  to  secure 
an  ideal  dairy  feed.  I  was 
advised  by  my  dealer  to  try 
Badgrer  Dairy  Feed  and  I 
purchased  3  tons. 

My  dairy  at  that  time  was 
averaging  20  quarts  per  cow, 
which  Ithought  was  a  good 
average.  Before  the  3  tons 
were  consumed,  the  dairy 
was  averaging  22  qts.  per 
cow.  X  have  one  cow  that  is 
eating  20  lbs.  of  Badger 
Feed,  and  is  producing  80 
lbs.  of  milk  per  day— also  a 
3-year  old  that  is  eating  18 
lbs.  and  is  producing  70  lbs. 
of  milk  a  day.  That’s  the  real 
proof  of  how  good  your  ( 
Badger  Dairy  Feed  r  eally  is. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  XL  X*  IX) W. 


MAKES  MORE  MILK 


THIS  IS  IT' 


ELECTRIC 


The  wagon  you  are  looking  for;  the  wagon  folks 
are  all  talking  about.  By  every  test  it  is  the  best — 
no  living  man  can  build  a  better.  Of  course  you 
have  guessed  that  it’s  the 

HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels;  wide  tires  and  durability  and 
good  service  written  all  over  it.  Don’t  be  talked 
into  buying  an  inferior.  Get  tho  wagon  that  lasts. 
Or  we’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels 
and  make  your  old  wagon  new 
at  slight  expense.  Spokes  united 
■with  the  hub;  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  work  loose.  Sold  on 
a  money-back  guarantee.  Their 
saving  in  time,  labor,  horse  flesh 
and  repair  bills  will  pay  for  them 
in  a  single  year.  More  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  in  use.  All 
we  ask  is  a  eliahee  to  tell  you 
more  about  them.  Drop  ns  a  line, 
we’ll  do  the  rest.  Catalog  free. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 


Ideal  Cow  Stabling 


Hinged 

mangers  weight¬ 
ed  like  a  window, 
raise  over  cows’  heads  for 
cleaning  trough  and  watering.' 

Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan 
chions.  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 
Partitions 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan¬ 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  all 
particulars. 

Kent  Mig.  Co.,  130  Kent  St..  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Wheels 

WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide,  The  GroAve  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong'  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  (it 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 

Death  tho  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK  [  A\  ^ 

/J 

HALT  oil  60  da  vs’  trial  freight  /111 

prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  /_  |I\  1 

’  //  (j 

It  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it  |i 

costa  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or-  LS^j4\  -jos 

JK  J 

der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


STANCHION 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILtOS 


Better  Material 
Superior  design  and 
construction 
Greater  durability 
A  tempting  discount 
for  EARLY  Orders 
Don’t  wait 
Write  NOW 

Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


CHAIN 
HANGING 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says  ; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


■  a 
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Medal  and  highest  award  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 

Air  tight  all  over,  keeps  ensilage  abso¬ 
lutely  sweet.  The  doors  are  continuous, 
easily  handled,  and  have  no  clumsy  rods. 
A  sufficient  number  of  strong,  well  sup¬ 
ported  hoops  form  a  permanent,  safe  ladder. 

Economy  Silos  are  strongly  built  and  easily 
put  up. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free 
illustrated  catalogue  with  experience  of 
users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co., 

Box  38-J  Frederick,  Md. 


TRYON  STANCHIONS 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SAFE. 

A  trial  order  will  convince  you  that 
we  have  a  stanchion  that  combines 
the  good  qualities  of  all  other  makes, 
without  the  objectionable  features 
of  any  of  them. 

Write  for  booklet. 

TRYON 
Le  Roy 


SPECIALTY  CO., 

-  -  New  York. 


GASOLINE 

Air  and 
Water 
Cooled. 

All 

Sizes. 

W.  D.  DUNNING  >  SYRACUSE^  N^y] 


ENGINES. 

30  Days 
FREE 
TRIAL. 


Write  for 
Particulars 


GREATEST 

R  ESULTS 
to  the  User  of 

POUNDER!®- 

FLEXIBLE  HARROWS,  100,000  in  use 

No  levers.  Self-cleaning  in  stalks  and  rubbish. 
Self-adjusting  for  slanting  teeth.  Saves  TIME, 
LABOR  and  MONEY.  Write  now  for  Catalogue  and 
delivered  price  to  you  to  introduce  in  new  territory. 

G.  H.  POUNDER,  Na.  17  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Stickney  Gasolinetnoines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


The  engine  With  an  outside  igniter  and 
a  modern  open  tank  cooling  system. 
W e  have  thousands  of  engines  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  be¬ 
cause  of  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  the  best. 

Seven  sizes,  YA  to  16  H.  P. 

Send  for  free  Catalog 
and  Catechism  which 
|  tells  57  reasons  why  we  have  the  best  engine. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES. 


Charles  AStichney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
‘THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,”! 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability  Costs 
Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  Send  fok  Catalogue.  TUJE  TEMFLE  FEMF  CO.,  Mira.,  Meagher  and  loth  £1*.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 


1909. 


the  rural  new-vorkeh 
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CARRYING  TIMBER. 

I  think  the  answer  to  question  asked  by 
It  d.  P.  Batavia,  N.  Y„  on  page  989,  is 
incorrect.  This  question  involves'  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  levers,  and  the  one  man  lifting 
alone  at  the  end  of  the  timber  must  be 
twice  as  far  from  the  center  of  weight, 
if  the  timber  is  of  uniform  size,  as  we 
assume  it  is,  as  the  two  men  lifting  on 
the  handspike.  As  the  one  man  is  15  feet 
from  the  center  of  weight  the  two  men 
must  be  7%  feet,  or  7Yi  feet  from  the 
end  of  the  timber.  it.  c.  H. 

The  exact  rule  for  carrying  timber  in 
this  way  is  to  place  the  handspike  just 
one-sixth  of  the  length  of  the  timber  from 
the  end.  In  the  case  of  a  stick  30  feet 
long  it  should  be  placed  five  feet  from  the 
end.  J.  it.  H. 

Maine. 

WIIAT  DO  WE  KNOW  ABOUT 
TUBERCULOSIS  ? 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  there  seems 
to  be  a  “let-up"  in  this  matter  of  a  whole¬ 
sale  denunciation  of  milk,  and  its  great 
office  as  the  vehicle  in  the  dissemination 
of  not  only  tuberculosis,  but  many  other 
human  ills  as  well.  The  general  charge 
that  tuberculosis  is  of  bovine  origin  and 
so  communicated  to  man,  seems  to  have 
half  of  its  terrors  mitigated.  Xo  great 
authority  now  claims  more  than  the  danger 
of  tuberculous  milk  conveying  disease 
other  than  in  the  form  of  intestinal  dis¬ 
orders,  which  may  take  on  the  form  of 
Intestinal  tuberculosis,  and  this  is  almost 
exclusively  found  among  infants,  being  in 
adults  practically  unknown.  It  is  now 
being  shown  that  the  air  of  a  city  is  in¬ 
fected  a  hundred  times  over,  with  a  greater 
crop  of  disease  germs,  than  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  in  a  cup  of  milk.  The  talk 
about  the  disease -laden  air  of  stables ! 
What  about  the  germ-laden  air  of  the  city, 
an  air  at  times  foggy  with  the  dust  of  the 
streets,  made  up  of  street  sweepings,  germs, 
microbes,  bacilli,  etc.,  filling  eyes,  mouth, 
nose  and  ears,  sifting  on  to  the  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  “eatables"  exposed  from  one  end 
of  town  to  the  other,  into  houses  and  shops, 
until  one  wishes  for  wings  to  mount  two 
miles  up  into  the  air!  The  assertion  that 
the  disease  of  cities  was  the  gift  of  the 
country  is  greatly  stilled  nowadays.  It  is 
found  that  the  city  is  the  great  breeding 
ground  of  disease,  and  every  kind — and  is 
never  free,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
everyday  conditions  of  a  city  are  far  more 
deadly  than  any  possibility  of  any  country 
milk  that  could  be  offered  for  consumption. 
It  is  being  ascertained  that  milk  may  leave  I 
the  farm  pure,  even  sterile,  .and  by  the 
usual  means  of  transportation,  rehandling  | 
in  the  city  milk  depots,  retailing  vans,  and 
the  usual  methods  of  caus,  pans,  dippers, 
and  cupboards,  become  very  much  germ-  I 
laden ;  it  has  absorbed  many  things,  and 
many  others  have  fallen  into  it,  in  which vl 
they  find  a  usually  perfect  culture  in  which 
to  multiply.  Even  bad  country  milk  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  into  the  final  consumer’s 
mouth,  has  been  greatly  increased  by  new 
Iriends  who  have  got  on  at  the  many  way 
stations,  and  doubled  the  number  of  the 
enemies  of  health.  A  peculiarity  of  germ 
life  in  milk  is  its  readiness  to  colonize  in 
actual  germ  cities.  A  tuberculosis  germ 
never  colonizes!  However  many  there 
might  be  in  a  quart  of  milk,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  individuals.  They  never  form  groups, 
nor  will  there  ever  be  any  more  of  them. 
This  diminishes  the  danger  of  this  class  of 
bacilli  to  an  infinitesimal  degree.  A  strange 
thing  about  the  intestinal  troubles  of  small  | 
children  is  that  this  disease  is  not  confined 
to  children  who  are  fed  cow’s  milk,  it 
attacks  all  babies,  however  fed  for  that 
matter.  Such  cases  traced  (o  cow’s  milk  as 
the  cause,  are  exceedingly  small.  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson  says,  “That  the  known 
cases  are  not  above  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.  The  real  sources  are  transit  and 
home  filth  bacteria,  germs,  bad  contact, 
old  rotten  milk  already  in  the  milk  uten¬ 
sils.  Old  and  actually  filthy  milk,  are 
generally  the  real  cause  of  the  infant  death 
rate,  instead  of  the  cow.  Where  tulier- 
eulosis  bacilli  are  found  in  milk,  they  are 
traceable  to  human  origin,  and  careless¬ 
ness.”  All  of  which  is  very  interesting 
coming  as  it  does  from  such  unchallenged 
authority. 

All  this  is  not  in  any  way  an  excuse  for 
a  farmer  to  allow  tuberculosis  to  remain 
in  his  herd.  It  is  a  case  of  health  among 
the  bovlnes  without  menace.  The  farmer 
should  know  that  his  cows  are  healthy,  for 
he  cannot  expect  profitable  results  at  the 
pail,  and  an  occasional  death  of  a  cow  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  Just  how  he  shall 
trace  out  these  diseased  cows  is  a  matter 
in  dispute.  Some  of  the  ways  are  in  the 
“best-yet"  class,  but  none  is  a  sure  de¬ 
tective.  The  best  one  we  have  balks  at  the 
wrong  lime,  and  passes  as  sound  a  great 
share  of  the  cows  in  the  last  third  of  the 
disease,  and  detects  too  quickly  cases  that 
may  be  classed  as  in  the  “recovered 
stage,"  or  so  trifling,  as  to  be  no  menace 
tor  periods  only  to  be  guessed  at.  No 
doctor  would  sanction  for  an  instant,  the 
testing  of  humans  with  tuberculin  ;  its  use 


is  declared  dangerous,  as  it  “aggravates 
existing  tubercles,”  yet  it  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dangerous  to  innoculate  a  cow 
with  tuberculin  when  “they  say,’  “Human 
and  bovine  tuberculosis  are  communicable 
as  between  man  and  bovine.”  On  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  Law,  of  Cornell,  the  greatest  of 
authorities,  in  a  recent  letter  says.  “Tuber¬ 
culin  testing  should  always  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  physical  examination,  and  mi¬ 
croscopic  and  inoculation  demonstrations, 
without  which  tuberculin  is  liable  to  mis¬ 
lead.”  I  am  writing  this  last  to  inquire 
this:  If  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
pulmonary  and  intestinal  tuberculosis  is 
traceable  to  milk,  and  the  majority  of  these 
cases  are  trace  abb'  to  contamination  of  the 
milk  by  human  carelessness,  and  testing 
cows  for  tuberculosis  is  such  a  delicate  and 
painstaking  operation,  and  needs  such 
scientific  confirmation,  wo  ask  who  is  then 
competent  to  administer  t lie  test,  and  not 
lie  sort  of  “King  Herod  among  the  inno¬ 
cents.”  Briefly  this,  before  we  go  on  with 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  cows  as  a  “rem¬ 
edy”  (?)  for  the  plague,  would  there  not 
better  be  a  general  investigation  along  the 
whole  line,  both  on  the  actual  ravages 
of  disease  as  traceable  to  the  cow,  and  then 
our  remedies  for  the  cow  and  who  may 
and  who  cannot  apply  them.  We  will  no 
doubt  come  nearer  to  what  we  desire,  than 
to  go  ou  our  present  “wild"  course. 

JOHN  GOULD. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

A  Concrete  Drain. 

Could  I  lay  a  concrete  drain  as  cheaply 
as  I  could  tile?  It  is  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.  I  thought  I  could  lay  flat  stones 
on  the  bottom  of  the  drain  and  make  a 
concrete  side,  putting  flat  stones  on  the 
top  again,  as  I  am  in  a  very  stony  country. 

K.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  new  one  to  us.  Has 
anyone  ever  tried  it? 

Farm  Cold  Storage  House. — I  should 
like  suggestion  for  a  cheap  farm  cold 
storage  plant  for  Fall  and  Winter  apples, 
capable  of  holding  200  barrels  and  de¬ 
pending  upon  ventilation  for  cold,  though 
perhaps  supplementing  this  with  a  brine  or 
ice  system  for  use  in  very  warm  weather. 
I  have  a  good  local  market,  and  with 
facilities  for  storage  I  could  do  well  re¬ 
tailing  my  apples  during  the  Winter.  I 
have  thought  of  putting  a  cellar  under  my 
barn,  but  do  not  know  how  to  arrange  the 
veutilation.  p.  t. 

Southern  Michigan.  , 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R-  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


No  Lame  Horses 


_  If  You  Will  Use 

Tuttle  s 
Elixir 

Don’t  neglect  the  tamo  or 
blemished  leg.  Or  don't  give 
up  because  other  things  have 

failed.  When  you  stop  to  think  tlmt  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  horses  that  have  been  made 
sound  and  are  kept  sound,  kept  at  their  hard  work 
day  in  and  day  out — thanks  to  Tuttle's  Elixir — then 
you  will  realize  that  it  s  time  you  tried  it  too.  Let 
us  prove  to  you  that  it  cures : 

Curb,  Splints,  Spavin  Lameness,  King- 
Bone,  Knotted  Cords,  Cockle  Joints, 
Sprains.  Bony  Growths,  Swellings,  Shoe 
Bolls  and  Founder,  Distemper  and  Colic 

It  never  fails  to  locate  lameness,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  tried  it  will  tell  you  that  it  makes 
the  finest  leg  and  body  Wash  they  ever  used. 

Send  for  the  proofs.  Wo  want  you  to  know  also 
of  the  remarkable  curative  powers  of  Tuttle’s 
Worm  Powders,  Tuttle’s  Condition  Powders  and 
Tuttle’s  Hoof  Ointment.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Tuttle's  Elixir  and  other  remedies'.  If  not  there  we 
will  ship  to  you  hy  express.  Don't  experiment.  Get 
Tuttle’s  and  he  sure. 

pprr  “Veterinary  Experience.”  a  100-page 
*  book  of  most  valuable  information  to 

every  horse  owner.  It  will  enable  you  to  be  your 
own  veterinary.  Write  for  It  today. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DOES 

TWO 


ONE  MAN 
WORK  OF 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culii- 
vntors.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  ou 
fines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect  control, 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growiug 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IRON  AGE 

Book. 1 1*« 

FREE. 


Plrot  or  fixed 
wheel,  wheels 
high  or  low 


Our  Bed-Rock  Factory  Price 
On  this  Split  Hickory  Buggy 
Saves  You  $26.50 

Made  to  Your  Order 

IF  people  really  knew  what  a  big  money-saving 
we  olfer  on  our  factory-to-liome  plan,  our 
factories  would  lie  so  over-crowded  with 
orders  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Just  get  our  prices  first— that’s  all. 

Just  let  us  prove  to  you  in  cold,  hard  figures 
just  how  much  we  can  save  you  in  money — how 
much  we  can  add  to  your  satisfaction — by 
making  a  genuine  Split  Hickory  Buggy  to 
your  order,  shipping  direct  from  factory  at 
factory  prices,  and  granting  you  30  days’  Free 
Road  Test. 

One  cash  dollar  spent  with  us  has  almost 
the  value  of  two  dollars  at  your  dealer’s. 
Of  course,  he  may  give  you  a  few  months’  time,  but  look  at  the  awful 
interest  you  pay  for  the  accommodation — $26.50. 

\V  e  make  to  order  over  125  styles  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles — in¬ 
cluding  all  styles  of  1  op  Buggies,  Automobile  Seat  Two-in-One  Buggies, 
handsome  runabouts  with  fancy  seats,  regular  seats  and  automobile 
seats,  Phaetons,  Carriages,  Surreys,  Spring  Wagons  and  Harness. 

Remember,  we  sell  to  you  direct — at  factory  prices — no  jobber, 
wholesaler  or  retailer  receives  unearned  profits  out  of  your  buggy 
money. 

The  Split  Hickory  Special  shown  below  made  to  your  order  for  $26.50 
less  than  the  dealer’s  price  for  anything  like  the  value. 

100,000  satisfied  owners  have  bought  vehicles  our  way.  Every 
buggy  sold  ou  30  days’  Free  Road  Test  aud  2  years’  guarantee. 

Send  for  our  Big  Free  New  Catalog,  showing 
More  Vehicle  Styles  than  10  Big  Warerooms 

Note;— Celebrated  Sheldon  Genuine  French  Joint  Automobile  Springs  used  on  all 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  making  them  positively  the  easiest  riding  buggies  on  the  market. 

The  handsomest,  most  complete,  buggy  book  ever  published.  Describes  our  complete 
line  at  prices  that  represent  the  greatest  buggy  values  ever  offered.  Send  for  the  hook 
today.  \\  e  pay  the  postage.  J  ust  write  ou  a  postal,  "Send  the  book  along."  Address — 


//.  C.  Phelps,  President 


H.  C.  Phelpt,  Prea. 

The  Ohio  Carriage 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Makers  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 
Station  290  Columbus,  O. 


30-Day  Free 
Road  Test 
2  Years 
Guar¬ 
antee 


$26-50 

Cash 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  aud  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  ami  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out.  ~ 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,  -  -  -  -  Indiana 


SAVE  HALF  Your  « 


Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  ‘‘Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices, 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tel  Is  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
Uow  to  avoid  trouble  aud  expense  caused  |»v  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
ItVoW°°t  — ---PP-P-1*  (’olor  Caid“.  Writ.  me.  DO 


FUMA 


99  kills  Prairie  Dogs 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

^ith  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


I  can  lave  you  money. 


0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  made.  One  man 
ean  lift  ‘20  tons.  Made  in  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable 
and  Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile  lHtehtr  and  best 
PflRM  U  AD1/EQTER  ever  made.  Cuts  t  wo  rows  with  <*ne 
U  U  m  II  n  H  R  i  lO  I  L  ll  horse.  A  wanted.  Write  for  cat. 
H.  Lu  BENNETT  Sc  CO.,  Box  16,  Westerville,  O. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

D.  L.  Marshall  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  made  a  general  assignment  to 
Frederick  O.  Bissell  on  December  24. 
This  is  the  concern  that  started  out  to 
organize  local  branches  and  sell  the 
stock  to  farmers.  The  assignment  sim¬ 
ply  confirms  the  advice  given  at  the 
time  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  leave  them 
alone. 

I  have  always  been  in  the  hay  business, 
but  this  year  I  went  into  potatoes.  The 
people  who  handled  my  hay  recommended 
J.  .1.  Pitts,  Cleveland,  O.,  to  handle  my 
potatoes.  I  sent  them  four  carloads.  The 
potatoes  were  worth  here  50  to  55  cents 
per  bushel.  After  repeated  requests  for 
settlement,  they  sent  me  42  cents  per  bushel 
for  one  carload,  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  anything  out  of  them  for  the  other 
three  carloads.  A  neighbor  told  me  to 
write  you  about  it  to  see  if  you  could  do 
anything  to  help  me.  I  hear  now.  when 
it  is  too  late,  that  they  usually  pay  just 
what  they  like.  j.  u. 

Michigan. 

On  or  about  November  1.  1907,  we  sold 
J.  .T.  Pitts  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  through 
their  agent.  Charles  Wing,  24  barrels  of 
apples  at  $3  per  barrel.  We  have  been 
unable  to  collect  to  date.  We  have  written 
several  times,  hut  they  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  answer  my  letter.  It  has  run 
over  a  year.  Will  you  try  to  collect  for 
me  ?  p.  b. 

New  York. 

Both  above  complaints  reached  us 
some  time  ago.  At  first  they  promised 
to  settle  for  the  apples,  but  have  failed 
to  do  so,  after  a  year.  They  make  no 
reply  whatever  to  the  complaint  about 
the  potatoes.  Their  rating  w  juld  not 
justify  extended  credit,  and  the 
sooner  farmers  stop  shipping  to  such 
concerns  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 

I  have  a  bill  against  E.  T.  L.  Berlinger, 
agent,  Lewiston,  l’a.,  for  $18.65.  lie  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  it,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  word  from  him 
direct  about  it.  w.  h.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  made  demands  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  bill,  but  get  no  reply. 
Mr.  Berlinger’s  rating  would  not  jus¬ 
tify  an  extension  of  credit,  and  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  this  kind  makes  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  insist  on  cash  in  advance. 

We  have  two  protested  checks  which 
A.  J.  Melson  &  Co.,  188  Reade  street, 
New  York,  sent  a  shipper  for  produce, 
sold  on  commission.  A.  J.  Melson 
seems  to  be  all  there  is  of  the 
company,  and  he  simply  has  desk  room 
at  the  address  given.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  shipments  to  him  are  attended 
with  great  risk. 

Is  the  Sheerin  Wholesale  Nursery,  of 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  a  reliable  firm?  e.  d.  b. 

Montana. 

We  believe  them  to  be  financially  re¬ 
sponsible,  but  Mr.  Sheerin  claims  it  to 
be  his  privilege  to  ship  orders  at  his 
own  convenience  irrespective  of  the  in¬ 
structions  and  interests  of  the  cus- 
timer.  He  also  refuses  to  adjust  com¬ 
plaints  which  to  us  seem  fully  justi¬ 
fied  ;  and  we  have  refused  to  carry  his 
advertising. 

Edward  D.  Norblett,  treasurer  of  the 
Sterling  Debenture  Co.,  of  New  York, 
which  has  been  promoting  the  “Telepost” 
stock  and  Oxford  Linen  Mills  proposi¬ 
tion,  was  arrested  recently  on  the  al¬ 
leged  charge  of  stealing  two  bank  books. 
When  arraigned  it  came  out  that  the 
complainant  was  an  employee  who  had 
been  required  to  assign  his  deposits  in 
the  two  banks  to  Norblett  as  security 
for  his  honesty,  but  when  the  employee 
requested  their  return,  it  was  refused. 
The  books  were  found  in*  his  posses¬ 
sion;  but  the  judge  held  that  no  intent 
to  steal  had  been  proven.  Norblett  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  his  picture  is  in 
the  rogues’  gallery,  and  while  he  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  his  alleged  former 
prison  record,  the  authorities  say  they 
remember  him  in  connection  with  similar 
experiences.  This  will  be  interesting 
reading  for  the  hundreds  of  readers 
who  have  been  asking  about  the  wisdom 
of  investments  in  the  Telepost  and  Ox¬ 
ford  Mills  securities.  We  have  yet  seen 
no  reason  for  changing  our  advice  to 
leave  them  alone. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Great  Dane 
oat  sold  by  R.  J.  Ghnson  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  ?  c.  l.  p. 

Ohio. 

About  its  merits  we  know  nothing. 
We  know  this  firm  sold  an  oat  under 
this  name  in  16-pound  lots  last  sea¬ 
son  at  high  prices.  We  have  asked 
them  to  tell  us  where  their  supply  for 
this  year  was  grown  so  that  we  might 
confirm  their  claims  for  it,  but  they 
deny  us  the  information.  They  also 
refuse  to  tell  us  the  name  of  any  farm¬ 
er  who  grew  it  last  year.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  two  years  ago  they 
put  out  what  they  called  a  Mammoth 
Cluster  oat  at  $2.50  a  bushtel,  and  re¬ 
quired  farmers  to  sign  a  contract  not 
to  sell  the  first  year’s  product  for  less 


than  $1  a  bushel.  If  they  had  such  a 
wonderful  oat  in  1907  it  seems  that  the 
next  year  was  a  bit  soon  to  come  out 
with  another  new  kind.  Besides  every¬ 
body  knows  that  new  oats  are  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  mind  rather  than  of  the  field. 
There  may  be  different  strains  of  the 
existing  varieties,  but  we  know  of  no 
brand  new  kinds.  If  Gunson  &  Co. 
will  prove  that  they  have  a  new  and 
valuable  variety  of  oats  we  will  gladly 
investigate  it  and  give  them  all  the 
benefits.  Until  they  do  this  we  look  at 
it  with  a  feeling  of  something  more 
than  suspicion. 

That  old  swindle,  the  enlarging  of  pictures, 
is  being  worked  by  W.  W.  Marlon  Portrait 
Company  and  one  Burlingame,  an  agent, 
of  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  They  caught  my 
family  while  I  was  away.  lie  said  we 
could  have  the  picture  for  $1,  and  we 
need  not  buy  any  frame  unless  we  wanted 
to.  Now  he  will  not  deliver  the  picture 
until  we  buy  a  frame  at  two  or  three  times 
the  price  at  a  local  dealer’s.  He  left  a 
printed  slip  which  says  we  must  buy  a 
frame;  but  we  have  proof  that  the  agent 
said  we  need  buy  no  frame.  Is  there  any 
way  to  get  our  dollar  or  the  picture? 

New  York.  c.  u.  s. 

This  is  an  old  game  that  was  worked 
persistently  some  15  or  20  years  ago. 
They  get  the  dollar  and  the  old  pic¬ 
ture  and  refuse  to  deliver,  the  old  or 
the  new  picture  until  you  buy  a  frame, 
of  course  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
Twenty  years  ago  they  used  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  farm  papers  to  make  the  en¬ 
larged  picture  free,  and  then  caught 
you  by  shipping  the  frame  collect  on 
delivery.  I  remember  well  how  utterly 
disgusted  the  agent  looked  when  I  re¬ 
fused  the  money  offered  in  advance  to 
pay  for  the  advertising  in  The  R. 
N.-Y..  He  ngver  heard  of  such  stupid¬ 
ness  before;  and  as  I  was  fresh  from 
the  farm  at  the  time,  I  assume  he  pre¬ 
dicted  a  brief  newspaper  career  for  the 
greenhorn  in  the  advertising  business. 
We  doubt  if  this  correspondent  will  be 
able  to  recover  either  his  picture  or  his 
dollar.  Legally  he  is  entitled  to  both ; 
but  he  cannot  afford  to  enforce  his 
rights  in  the  courts. 

I  sent  you  a  trial  ,10-eent  order  two  years 
ago,  as  Elbert  Hubbard  says,  “on  suspicion.” 
I  continued  because  you  gave  me  useful 
information  in  building  up  an  abandoned 
farm  in  Connecticut.  I  shall  continue  to 
subscribe  “on  principle”  because  of  your 
exposing  fraud,  giving  sound  advice  and 
valuable  information.  j.  s.  b. 

New  York. 

When  a  man  starts  with  a  suspicion 
and  ends  with  a  conviction,  based  on 
principle,  he  is  on  pretty  safe  footing. 
Many  of  those  friends,  who  come 
doubting  for  10  weeks,  develop  into 
the  most  enthusiastic  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  The  reason  for  it 
is,  we  think,  that  they  are  picked  men. 
When  an  old  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
picks  out  a  neighbor  for  a  seat  at  the 
Rural  table,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  get 
the  best  material  available  in  the  place. 
You  cannot  fool  such  men  ith  empty 
promises  or  pretences.  Like  this  man, 
they  come  “on  suspicion.”  You  must 
make  good.  They  want  to  be  shown, 
and  seeing  they  acknowledge.  Now  if 
you  have  any  friends  with  a  suspicion, 
send  along  their  10  cents  for  a  10- 
weeks’  trial.  We’ll  take  care  of  the 
principle  after  they  once  get  their  feet 
crossed  under  the  table.  j.  J.  D. 


THE  $7,500  FOWLS 

Bought  by  Madame  Paderewski 

*  Were  hatched  in  the  World's  Best  X 
Hatcher — a  Standard  Cyphers  Incu¬ 
bator.  and  raised  in  a  Cyphers  Brooder. 

The  breeder  of  these  five  fowls,  like  scores 
of  others  who  get  remarkable  prices,  says,  he 
'  will  use  nothing  hut  Cyphers  machines.  See  his 
'  letter  among  many  others  in  our  1909  catalogue. 

CYPHERS  FIRE-PROOFED, 
INSURABLE  INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS 

■  The  first  Fire  Insurance  Inspection  Label  ever  issued 
ion  Incubators  and  Brooders  has  just  been  granted  to  I 
ICyphers  Incubator  Company  by  the  National  Board  ofj 
,  Fire  Underwriters.  NoW  you  can  insure  your  incu- 
,  bator,  brooder  and  buildings  only  If  your  machines 
\  bear  the  Insurance  Label.  Our  1909  Catalogue,  212 
i  pages,  fully  illustrated,  tells  all  about  it,  and  contains  i 
|five  valuable  chapters  on  the  poultry  business.  It  is  j 
Free.  Write  for  it  Cypher* 

Incubator  Co., 


STANDARD 
"'CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 
fire  Proofed.- Insurob] 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;New  i 
York,  N.Y.;  Bos- i 
,  ton.  Mass.  ;Kan-^ 
sas  City,  Mo.; 
Chicago,  Ill., 
Oakland, 

Cal. 


Hatch  With  the  Least  -v 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  It  and  If  it  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  anyother  incubator,  regardless  of  price, 
send  it  back.  SO-Egg  Size  Only  $4.00.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept,X31,  Cleveland,  O. 


LARGE  TOULOUSE 


GEESE,  PEKIN  PICKS,  PEARL 
GUINEAS, VVhiteRoek  Ckls,  For  Sale: 


Circular  free.  E.  SCHIKBER,  K.2,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Good  Natured  Tools 

It  is  not  necessary  to  force  Keen  Kutter  Tools.  Keen 
Kutter  bits,  for  example,  work  quickly  and  easily  in 
any  kind  of  wood.  Lips  are  long,  strong  and  perfectly 
tempered,  adding  years  to  the  life  of  the  tool. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  like  hard  work.  The  edged 
tools  never  lose  their  temper — handled  tools  never 
work  loose  or  fly  off — hammering  tools  keep  their 
faces  straight. 

mn  mm 

QUALITY  TOOLS 

include  tools  of  all  kinds — Saws,  Chisels,  Bits,  Drills, 
Gimlets,  Awls,  Planes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Axes, 
Draving-knives,  Pocket-knives,  Screw¬ 
drivers,  Files,  Pliers,  Glass-cutters,  Ice¬ 
picks,  and  a  full  line  of  F  arm  and  Garden 
Tools,  Scissors,  Shears,  and  Cutlery. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.), 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A 


Is  our  new 
book  fir  the 
of  poultry  rais¬ 
ers.  Keep  account  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 
profits.  Our  D  i  a  r  y 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  ou,r  new 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  are* 
so  low.  The  Diary  is  free.  Better  write  for  j 
it  today.  Tell  us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want. 

(  We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


WE  WILL  SELL  AT  A  SACRIFICE, 

some  of  our  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  birds 
that  have  been  bred  from  prolific  layers  and  high  scoring 
exhibition  stock.  To  make  room,  we  olTer  them  from 
$1.60  up.  A  few  yearling  cockerels  of  the  same  strain 
from  $1.00  up.  Also  some  Yearling  White  Wyandotte  and 
Plymouth  Rock  Hens,  the  stay  white  kind.  A  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  improve  your  ilock  at  small  cost.  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  and  incubating  eggs  in  any  quautity.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM.  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 


Greider’s 
Book 
On  Poultry 


World’s  Best  Incubator 

Has  stood  all  tests  in  all  climates 
for  16  years.  Don’t  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 

Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet, 

“Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of 

Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  10c.'  _ 

Poultry  paper,  1  year,  10c.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  189  2nd  St.,  Deg  Moines,  la.  | 


Concise,  practical.  How  , 
to  make  money  with  poul- 
try :  information  as  to , 
buildings,  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases, 
etc.  Fifteen  at- 1 
tractive  chromos ; 

sixty  prominent  varieties.  10c  postpaid. 

Fine,  pure-bred  stock  and  eggs  at  low 
prices.  GREIDEK’S  GERMICIDE— a 
sure  preventive  and  an  excellent  disin- i 

fee  tan  t.  B.  H.  CREIDER,  Rheema,  Pa. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 


MWM  Stahl  "Wood. 

ateam  •»  H*n” and 

W  ••  Excelsior*" 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 
Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box72C  Quincy, III. 


125  Egg  Incubator  SIO 


and  Brooder 


If  ordered  together  we 
I  send  both  for  #10 
Jand  pay  freight.  Well 
made,  hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  80,  Racine,  Wis. 


El  nORE  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN^C  LATEST  MODEL 

snAnn  o  bone  cutter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  M as* 


KEYSTONE  FOODS  FOR  POULTRY 


Nourishing,  clean;  fowls  and  chicks! 
thrive  on  them.  We  carry  a  big  line  of  I 
all  poultry  and  pigeon  supplies.  Book- 1 
let  and  unique  souvenir  FREE.  Write] 
now  before  they’re  all  gone. 

Taylor  ItroK.,  I»ept.M,Cnm<len,N.  J.  | 


AKA-SHEL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 

Bright,  sharp,  shining.  Increase  digestion. 
Makes  bone  and  egg-shell.  Ask  dealer  or 
send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars. 
Order  today.  Booklet  “Hen  Dyspepsia” 
and  sample  of  Maka-siiei.  FREE  on  request. 

edge  hill  silica  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals,  WEN/,  &  mackensen, 

Dept.  10,  Pheasantry  tc  Game  Park,  Yard  ley,  Pa. 


BOOK  FREE 


k  Plymouth  7ioek  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
^prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
Methods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
_  Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  You  Have  the  Right  Kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous  White  Leghorns  lay  more  eggs 
at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care. 

Our  eggs  hatch  strong  chicks  that  live,  and  grow 
I  faster  than  others  (cost  less  to  raise). 

904  FERTILITY  GUARANTEED 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  R,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

POULTRY  SCHOOL 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Poultry  Course  Will  Begin 
JANUARY  <J,  1009, 

and  continue  twelve  consecutive  weeks.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  includes  every  branch  of  poultry  culture. 
We  try  to  teach  every  student  how  to  make  a 
success  in  the  business.  Both  sexes.  Any  age  over 
17.  No  examination  required.  Number  necessarily 
limited.  Apply  at  once  to 

HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President, 
Rhode  Island  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Barked  rocks,  brown  leghorns,  cheap 

bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Ponltrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  19"9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
lnforuiHtlou.  Describes  and  Illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 

VAN  A I.STYNE’S  S.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS, 

April  hatched  cockerels  $2.00  to  $5.00.  Address 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
■  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds;  also  a  few  K.  C 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  a.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  y 

AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO„  Collin*,  O.— AH  Breeds  of 
Pet  and  Hunting  Dogs.  Coon  Dogs  aud  Standard  Bred 
Poultry.  Hundreds  of  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  2000  Yearling 
Hens,  *1.00  each.  Coon  Dogs.  Write  your  wants. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Pair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Good  breeders  (male  and  female)  from  $2,00  up. 
Privilege  of  return  at  my  expense,  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

[An  oil  r— 800  Choice  Barred  and  Buff  P.  Rocks, 
TUI)  oALl  also  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 
Price  Reasonable.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  breeding  stock  of  merit.  Mated 
unrelated.  Vigorous.  Rearing  two  poults  instead  of 
one  assured.  BERT  McCONNELL,  Ligonier,  lnd. 

Bronze  Turkeys,  Chester  W.Shoats,  Shrop¬ 
shire  Ewes,  Ram  Lambs.  Fine  recorded 
stock.  Sprague  Farm,  R.  D.  71,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  For  Sale. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens  and 
I  eggs  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Satis¬ 
faction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  K.  1,  Belleville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE-Mam.  Bronze  Turkeys  with  some 
wild  blood.  Toms  weighing  from  20  to  25  lbs; 
Hens  weighing  from  12  to  15  lbs.  Toms,  $6;  hens,  $4. 
JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brookeville,  Maryland. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

.  . .  . . -  -  -  Young  Toms  weighing  16  to 

18  lbs., $5;  pullets,  10  to  15  lbs. ,$3;  trio. unrelated,  $10. 
Good  color:  Big  bone;  Eggs  in  season,  25  cts.  each. 

MRS.  F.  W.  SANFORD,  Catlin,  Ill. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
January  9,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 

Wholesale  Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb...  .3.1  ®  .33 >4  37®  .39 

Good  to  Choice . 28  @  .32  38@  .30 

Gower  Grades . 22  @  .25  28®  .30 

Storage . 22  @  .28 

State  Dairy,  best . 29  ®  .30  .33 

Common  toGjod . 20  @  .26  .25®  .30 

Factory . 17  ®  .20  .22®  .25 

Packing  Stock . 17  @  .19 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 14  @  .15  .20®  .22 

Common  to  Good . 11  @  .13  .16®  .18 

Skims, . 05  @  .09  .10®  .13 

MILK. 

New  Vork  Exchange  price  $1.91  per 
4n-quart  can,  netting  4  cents  to 
shipper  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 
Charges . 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

White,  good  to  choice. 

Mixed  Colors,  best. . 

Common  to  Good.... 

Western . 

Storage . 

Marrow,  bu . 

Medium . 

Pea . 

Red  Kidney . . 

White  Kidney . 

Yellow  Eve.. . 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 12  @  .13 

Common  to  Good . 10  @  .11 

Olds .  . 04  ®  .06 

German  Crop,  1903  . 23  ®  .30 

HONEY 


EGG  8 

.  qt. 

.07@ 

.12 

.  .38  ®  .40 

.45 

.35  @  .37 

.40® 

.42 

..  .33  @  .34 

.38® 

.40 

.  .25  @  .30 

.32® 

.34 

.  .18  @  .30 

.25@ 

.35 

.30 

BEANS 

2.45 

qt. 

.12 

2-30 

.  2.10  @  2.30 

qt. 

.10 

2.30 

2.50 

qt. 

.15 

..  2.90  @  3.00 

Clover,  couib . 

.12 

@ 

.15 

.18® 

.20 

Buckwheat . 

.11 

@ 

.12 

.16® 

.18 

Extracted,  lb . 

•07 

@ 

.09 

.12® 

.15 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

-0S)4 

.12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.04 

® 

.07 

.08® 

.10 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

® 

.05 

Cherries . 

.12 

@ 

.14  lb. 

.15® 

.20 

Raspberries . 

.20  lb. 

.22® 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

® 

.13 

Blackberries . 

.07 

® 

.07)4 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Greening . 

Spy . 

King . 

Ren  Davis . 

4 .00 
.  4.00 

.  2.25 

®  5.00 
®  5.00 
®  5.00 
®  5.00 
a  3  .  25 

pk. 

.75 

Western,  bu.  box... 

.  1.25 

®  3.25 

doz. 

.50®  1.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Jersey,  std.  crate _ 

12.00 
.  10.00 
.  2.25 

®13.50 
® 13.00 
®  2.75 

qt. 

.15®  .20 

Strawberries, 

Florida,  qt . 

.  .20 

®  .40 

.40®  .50 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

3.00 

®  4.00 

doz. 

.50/a)  .75 

California,  fey.  box. 

3.50 

«  4.00 

doz. 

.75<H  1.00 

California,  choice... 

3.00 

@  3.25 

doz. 

.40®  .50 

Grape  Fruit, 

Florida,  fey.  box... . 

.  4.00 

®  4.25 

each 

.20®  .30 

1’lorida,  choice .  2.00  ®  3.00 

VEGETABLES 

each 

.10®  .15 

Potatoes. 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  5.00 

qt. 

.10 

State.  ISO  lbs . 

2.25 

®  2.35 

bu. 

1.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

2.75 

@  2.87 

bu. 

1.25 

Jersey.  180  ibs . 

2.00 

@  2.10 

bu. 

.90 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

2.35 

@  2.40 

bu. 

1.00 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

1 .50 

@  2.00 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  I’otatoes.bu  bkt 

.  .75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.30®  .50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.10 

@  .12 

.18®  .20 

Beets,  bbl . 

,  .75 

@  2.00 

>4  pi- 

.10 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  ton . 

New,  bbl.  crate . 

.75 

®  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

1.50 

®  35.00 
®  2.00 

head 

.10®  .12 

Celery,  doz. . . 

.15 

®  .50 

bcb. 

.10®  .20 

Lettuce,  Southern. bbl. 

2.00 

@  4.00 

each 

.05®  .10 

Conn.  White,  bbl _ 3.50 

® 

5  50 

qt. 

.15 

Conn.  Yellow .  2.00 

2.25 

qt. 

.10 

Conn.  Red .  1.75 

<8 

2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag .  1.50 

Peas, 

2.00 

Southern.  '4  bbl.  bkt.  2.00 

® 

4.50 

)4  pk. 

.60 

Parsnips,  bbl . 75 

(«) 

1.00 

'■6  t'k. 

.15 

Parsley.  100  bunches..  1.50 
Romaine. 

fa) 

2.00 

beh. 

.05 

Southern,  bbl .  2.00 

String  Beans. 

(8> 

3.50 

head 

.10 

Southern.  )4  blit.  bkt.  1.50 

<" 

3.50 

qt. 

.20 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00 

1 .25 

pk. 

.30 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  .75 
Turnips. 

1.00 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 75 

® 

1.00 

each 

.05 

White,  bbl . 50 

Tom  a  toes, 

1.00 

)4  Pk. 

.15 

Calif.,  S-qt  crate . 60 

® 

.75 

qt. 

-  .20 

Florida,20  qt.  carrier.  1 .00 

( • n 

2.75 

_  Cucumbers. 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


5 1 ; 
5(1 
50 
50 
50 
50 

41 

11 

12 

12 

12 

17 

IS 

,1 


Fancy,  doz . 

1 .25 

®  1 .50 

each 

.15 

No.  1,  doz . 

1  .no 

®  1.25 

each 

.10 

No.  2.  box . 

2.00 

fa  4.00 

each 

.06 

Mushrooms,  lb _ 

.20 

®  .40 

.75®  1. 00 

Mint,  dozen  bunches. 

.50 

Radishes.  100  bunches 

2.50 

/&)  3.U0 

bch. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.04 

rd)  .15 

lb. 

.25®  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

<  hickens,  lb . 

.14' 

.16®  .18 

Fowls . 

.15 

Roosters . 

.10 

Turkeys . 

..  .12 

@ 

.18' 

.14®  .19 

Ducks . 

.15 

.16 

® 

.li 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best.  lb.  .  . 

® 

.23  lb. 

.24®  .25 

Fair  to  Good . 

..  J7 

@ 

.20 

.20®  .22 

Chickens,  best . 

..  .23 

@ 

.25 

.25®  .27 

Good  to  Choice . 

..  .IS 

On 

.20 

23®  .25 

Common  Run . 

. .  .12 

@ 

.16 

.16®  .IS 

Fowls . 

..  .11 

On 

.13 

.15®  .18 

Ducks . 

@ 

.15. 

.15®  .18 

Geese . 

..  .10 

® 

.15 

.15®  .18 

Squabs,  do/. . 

..  UK) 

o> 

3.50  - 

COUNTRY 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  4b . 

. .  .12 

.13 

.18®  25 

( ’ommon  t  >  Good.. . 

.  .09 

®: 

.11 

.15®  .17 

Pork . . 

. .  .05 

@ 

.08)4 

•  12@  .15 

LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers.  100  lbs..  6.00 
Oxen .  4  50 

®  7.00 
®  5.50 
(a  4.00 

Bulls . 

I  ows . 

fa  4.00 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 
KNI  lbs . 

(a  10.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal.  100  lb. 

..  6.00 

® 10.00 

Culls . 

...  2.50 

fa)  4.50 

Sheep,  Kill  lbs . 

®  4.75 

Lambs . 

(a)  7.50 

Hogs . 

fa)  0.15 

GRAIN 

lb.  .18®  .25 


Wheat.  No.  I,  North’n 


Duluth,  bu . 

1.19 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.07 

No.  1,  Macaroni . 

1.04 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.64 

® 

.08 

.53 

® 

.60 

Rye . 

.80 

® 

•S2 

Barley . 

.62 

fd> 

.66 

FEED 

Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 24.00  ®20.00 

Middlings . 27.00  ®30.00 

Red  Dog .  30.50 

Linseed  Meal . 32.00  ®33.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  I.  ton . 16.00  ®  16.50 

No.  2 . 14.00  ®15.00 

No.  3 . 12.00  ®  13.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  ®15.00 

Clover . 11.00  ®  12.00 

Wild . 6.00  ®  8.00 

Straw.  Rye . 19.00  ®20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  ®10.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 

.32 

Fair  to  Good . 

.30 

Eggs,  Fancy . 

.42 

Good  to  Choice . 

.33 

Lower  Grades . 

.30 

Apples.  Choice,  bbl . 

5.00 

Common  to  Good . 

....  2.00® 

3.50 

Oranges,  box . 

3.75 

Strawberries,  quart . 

.40 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag . 

. . . .  1 .50(a) 

1.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  )4  bbl . 

-  1.25® 

1.50 

Onions,  bush . 

.80 

Cucumbers,  bush  box . 

Lettuce,  box  . 

...  .7)0® 

.75 

Cabbage,  bbl  . 

....  1.00® 

2.50 

Squash,  bbl . 

. 75® 

1.00 

MAKING  CIDER  VINEGAR. 

I  have  just  changed  live  barrels  of  cider 
to  the  fruit  house,  and  that  puts  mo  in 
mind  that  some  one  some  time  ago  asked 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  how  to  make  good 
cider  vinegar.  I  will  give  my  way  of 
making.  I  have  been  making  cider  vinegar 
for  20  years.  When  the  apples  are  getting 
ripe,  we  gather  all  the  fallen  ones,  bring 
them  to  the  shed.  When  we  have  8"  or 
It)  bushels,  one  or  two  persons  cuts  every 
apple  in  two:  cuts  out  all  the  rotten  anil 
worms,  and  discards  all  we  think  will  not 
made  good  cider  (worms,  rotten  or  green 
apples  will  not  make  good  vinegar).  Wo 
dean  our  barrels  thoroughly,  lay  them 
down  on  a  platform  near  the  press  with  a 
spigot  in  each  barrel ;  these  are  filled  full 
as  we  make  the  cider.  In  Fall,  before 
freezing,  we  draw  off  tills  cider  and  put  in 
the  fruit  house  witli  a  spigot  to  each  bar¬ 
rel.  'There  will  be  from  one  to  two  bucket¬ 
fuls  of  sol  flings  in  each  barrel,  which  we 
tli row  away.  When  Spring  comes,  about 
April  1,  we  draw  off  the  cider  and  put  in 
clean  barrels,  under  an  open  shed  filling 
the  barrels  within  four  or  five  bucketfuls. 
Then  my  wife  makes  me  fresh  yeast,  of 
which  I  put  one  to  1  %  pint  into  each 
barrel,  also  five  pounds  brown  sugar  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  bucket  with  the  cider  of  each 
barrel.  The  vinegar  will  he  strong  enough 
to  use  in  two  or  three  months.  The  first 
good  rain  we  fill  each  barrel  nearly  full 
with  rain  water.  When  Fall  conies  we 
draw  it  off  as  before  and  pu%  it  in  the 
house  again.  At  that  time  it  must  he  di¬ 
luted  with  water  to  use.  We  sell  a  great 
deal  of  cider  and  vinegar,  have  customers 
that  have  patronized  us  for  18  years.  You 
will  observe  we  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 
and  time  to  do  as  we  do  in  making  the 
vinegar,  but  it  pays  well  to  be  clean  and 
honest  in  all  your  transactions. 

Indiana.  j.  h.  fisiteix. 


MH.k  PROIIUCt.RS  for  New  York  Oltv  markets  desiring  Infer 
matton  how  to  form  branches  of  ihe  Uafi  vnien's  League,  write 
to  the  Secretary,  AI.HKliT  MANNING,  Otlsville.  N.  Y. 

To  the  Farmer  &  the  Farmer’s  Boy 

Have  yon  a  horse  ami  wagon  ?  Have  you  some 
spare  tune?  Or  have  you  a  bright  boy  with  a  desire 
to  make  a  little  honest  money?  If  so,  write  me  for 
my  proposition.  We  have  honest  goods  to  sell  at 
honest  prices  to  horse  and  stock  owners  ami  the 
profit  is  generous. 

<J.  IV .  HARWELL,,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


ToWhit-ToWhoo, 

Cried  the  Owl 
in  the  woods 
As  darkness 
closed  around  hin 
Bang!  went  a  gun 

ToWhit-ToWhoo-o 
The  man  with  a 

STEVENS 

found  Jiim. 

Your  bird  will  drop  every  time, 
when  you  pull  trigger  on  a  Stevens 
Rifle  or  Shotgun. 

It’s  easy  to  get  a  good  and  quick 
aim,  because  of  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  the  Stevens  sights,  either  peep  or 
open;  and  because  of  the  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  of  a  Stevens — when  you  swing 
it  to  your  shoulder,  you  find  it  steady 
and  true  to  your  aim.  Then  a  Stevens 
is  wonderfully  far-and-straight-shoot- 
ing,  hard-hitting,  and  quick-firing. 
Stevens  hold  more  records  than  any 
other  make  of  gun. 

Send  for  Stevens  Catalog 


describing 
— Rifles,  Shot 
you  will 
ouglily  well 
moderate 
5  cents  for 
And  „ 
book. 


you 


all  Stevens  firearms 
guns.  Pistols.  Then 
realize  how  thor- 
made  they  are,  how 
in  price.  Yours  for 
postage. 

will  want  Datt  Beard’s 
“duns  and  Gunning” 
— full  of  tlie  lore  of 
the  woods  and  the 
camp.  Of  birds  and 
small  game.  Of 
hunting  and  shoot¬ 
ing.  Sent  prepaid,  20c. 
paper  cover,  or  30c. 
in  cloth,  stamped 
in  gilt. 

In  nearly 

every  town 
there’s  at  least 
one  dealer  who 
sells  Stevens 
firearms.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  the 
genuine,  write  to  us 
and  we’ll  ship,  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  catalog  price. 

I  STEVENS  ARMS  ANO 
TOOL  COMPANY 
200  Grove  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE-FARM  SILO  FACTORY. 

$5,000.00  annual  profit  can  bo  made  in  building 
silos— with  our  patents— five  men  in  factory  only  to 
accomplish  above  result.  We  have  a  bargain  to 
offer  a  quick  customer  for  the  plant.  < 'omplete 
plant  $8,500.00,  part  cash,  mortgage  for  balance. 
Necessary  stock  on  hand  will  inventory  $2,000.00 
Business  established  ten  years.  No  royalty  on  our 
Pjli.ents  10  Purchaser.  Business  already  started  for 
1909.  Come  and  see  what  we  can  offer  you. 
Address,  SILO  FACTORY,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHD  C  Al  C— 300  Breeding  Ewes,  200  Lambs, 
run  OHIX  FRED  MILLER.  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


There’s  no  wasted  fodder  if  you  feed  ensilage 
to  your  cattle.  No  hard,  dry  corn-stalks  to 
throw  away.  Get  an  Kconomy  Silo  and  save 
money.  Absolutely  air-tight.  Keeps  ensilage 
perfectly  sweet.  Doors  the  simplest  made.  No 
complicated  fastenings.  Continuous  door- way 
makes  silo  easy  to  fill  and  easy  to  empty. 
Hoops  of  refined  iron,  thoroughly  tested. 
Wood Selected  white  pine,  or  cypress. 
Every  silo  easy  to  erect,  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
with  testimonials  from  users. 

Kconomy  Silo  &  Mfg,  Co. 

Box  885  Frederick,  Md. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes.  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep. Swine. 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

H. F. Smllh.Traf. Iler.X.C.A  St.I..  Kr.  !)<*]>  l.C,N:it»tiu  lie, Ti-un. 


FARM  F(1R  RFNT-Near  Salisbury, Md.  Forfull 
I  Hit ITI  IUII  IH.nl  particulars,  address  SAMUEL 
P.WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  Co.,  Maryland 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-'i .  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
■‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

^53  East  IOth  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


EGGS  EGGS  EGGS 

Ship  your  eggs  to  11s  and  get  the  highest 


PRICE  FOR  SAME 

Check  Mailed  Upon  Receipt  of  Goods. 

Producers  Co. 

1249  BEDFORD  AVE.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


WINTER  EGGS-1--0-86*  u-"i|U  freo- 


B 


I  Sehlld  Poultry  Supply  Co..  Clvvrlaml.  O. 

roitze  TurUryn-CbolceYireedim;  stock  for  sale.  Toulouse  '  .0. 
pair  $8.  0.  Quigley,  Box  2i:i'.,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 

W.  H.  TURKEYS 

Address  MRS.  B.  F.  WRIGHT.  Rnnsomvilie,  X.  V. 

BARRED  ROCKS— S.C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

100  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  Gowell  200-Kg^  Strain ;  150  s. 
Brown  Leghorn  Pullets,  Kulp  Strain;  For  Sale  i»t 
each.  (i.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  A.  A.  Co.,  Maryland. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock** — If  you  want  winners  or  birds 
to  breed  winners  utility  combined.  Special — 25  pullets 
$35 ;  males $2  up ;  B. Leghorn  Ck Is,  $2 ;  American  I )omi niq it o 
Ckl.  won  2  first  prizes  for  $3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Moyd  M.  Hnllenheek, Expert  Poultry  Judge, Catski  II  Station, N.  Y. 


CHUBBY  CHICKS-* 

- \  hatch  big  profits.  The  Reliable  I 

#  /  .*^1  I  n  M  ■  ■  I.  n  -V  M  m  t.  &  .1. - —  t  -  .  1  1 


Incubator  hatches  chubby  chicks. 
Write  today  for  our  Free,  interest¬ 
ing,  illustrated  Poultry  Book,  which 
will  instruct  you  in  every  branch  of 
’poultry  raising  and  tell  you  how  the 
Reliable  hits  smashed  World's  hatching 
records  continuously  for  the  last  12  years 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  A  BROODER  CO. 
Box  D  I  1  Quincy,  III. 


I4N 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Bed 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
mgs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buv  a  pair  now. 
Jet  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

I1  A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Mooreatown,  N.  J, 


WORLD’S  BEST  HOG. 

Reg.  O.  I.  Pigs,  September  ami  October  farrow; 
tor  the  next  thirty  days  and  no  longer. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Lndlowville,  N.  Y. 

D LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  I'oii i try.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay.  Grain.  Beans. 
Apples,  etc.  E.  n.  woodward,  302  Greennieh  St.,  N.  ^  . 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
CJOUNTJfcY  I’KODI  CK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Her 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  I  JJtli  St..  New  York- 

W  ANTE  _ 

Lady  Piano  Player  from  every  town  in  the  United 
States  to  write  for  our  mone.v-making  proposition. 
Address  Victor  Home  Supply  (Jo.,  Potsdam,  X.  Y. 

WAMTPn~A  young  or  middle  aged  German, 
WV  H1I  I  CU  married,  no  children  preferred,  to 
take  charge  of  a  farm  in  all  its  branches.  House, 
garden  and  firewood  free.  A  good  salary  to  a  mail 
who  knows,  and  is  temperate.  He  must  lie  able  to 
manage  men.  Address  KYEKSON  \Y.  J ENNIXGS, 
Mt.  Pocono,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  GOOD  FARMS  in  central  Xew  York,  all 
sizes,  at  reasonable  prices,  address  XORTMERN 
REALTY  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  Xew  York. 

Handsome  colonial  home-12  rooms 

overlooking  Bay,  seven  miles  wide,  600  acres, 
good  land,  two  tenant  houses,  stock  and  machinery, 
$12,000  .  50  other  Maryland  Farms.  Address 

O.  M.  PURXELW,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes. 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

It,  It.  CIIAKFIX  A  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

“  STROUT’S  FARM  BUYERS’  GUIDE” 
is  the  title  of  a  big  circular,  illustrated,  and  describ¬ 
ing  an  amazing  assortment  of  low  price,  profit 
paying  properties,  with  stock,  tools  and  crops  in¬ 
cluded;  thrown  on  the  market  at  startling  sn<’ii- 
fices  to  insure  immediate  settlement  of  estates. 
Copy  mailed  free  from  our  nearest  office.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston:  150 
X’assait  St.,  New  York;  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Scottsville,  Va. 

I  HfIMF  ANn  PROSPERITY 

Where  science  has  triumphed  over  nature.  Where 
one  sure  crop  at  guaranteed  prices  nets  $100  per  acre. 
Another  sure  crop  nets  over  $75  per  acre.  Where  cot¬ 
ton  is  sure  for  one  bale  per  acre  amt  often  makes  two. 
Oranges,  bananas,  garden  truck,  often  nets  over  $5uu 
per  acre.  Let  us  tell  you  about  this  wonderful  irri¬ 
gated  land  that  is  sure  of  yield,  low  in  price,  easy  to 
buy,  easv  to  cultivate,  grows  everything,  and  gi^l-s 
robust  health — climate  never  prevents  outdoor  work. 

ALBA  HEY  WOOD,  Pres., 

San  Benito.  -  -  -  Texas. 
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Farms  and  Homes  in  Virginia 

Southside  Virginia  Thermometer  - 


Free  from  frost  183  days.  Growing  season  225  days. 
Plowing  season  315  days. 

Why  Not  Move  to  Virginia 

where  you  can  buy  good  level  land  with  buildings,  timber,  fruit,  water,  etc.,  at 
Inn  iiin  $8  Per  Acre  and  up?  Best  climate,  health,  markets,  transportation  facilities, 
churches,  schools,  active  business  life. 

Our  Illustrated  Real  Estate  Herald  with  map  tells  all  about  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

PYLE  &  COMPANY  (Inc.),  PETERSBURG.  VIRGINIA 
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5,000  -  Home  Builders’  Bargains  -  5,000 

Sash,  Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Millwork  and  Roofing  of  Guaranteed  Grade 
Offered  by  Gordon -Van Jine  Co.  at  Tremendous  Reductions  from  Regular  Prices 

Straight  Shoot  Dircflf from  Mill  to  User,  Straight  Past  the  Middleman 


<=:  J 

£3 


WRITE  NOW  FOL  f  RAND  FREE  MILLWORK,  ROOFING  AND  LUMRER  CATALOGS 

o>  _  .  _  ..  .. 


Porch 

Bracket 

7c 


We  •will  supply  you  with  Hiffh-G  !*<’  fu  -uaranteed  Building  Material— the 
best  made  in  America— at  an  actual^  _*■*  Saving  of  HALF  what  your  Retail 

Dealer  demands— including  Freight.  .  _  .  _  ,.r.  . 

Our  Grand  Free  Catalog  offers  over  5,000  oargains  in  Sash,  Doors.  Windows, 
Mouldings,  Roofing  and  All  Classes  of  Lumber.  Every  item  we  sell  is  Guaranteed 
up  to  the  Official  Grades  Adopted  by  the  Sash  &  Door  Manufacturers’  Associations. 
In  addition  to  guaranteeing  the  Quality  of  our  goods,  we  also  Guarantee  Safe  De¬ 
livery  and  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded  Without  Delay  or  Objections. 

We  operate  the  Largest  Millwork  and  Lumber 
Plant  in  America,  selling  its  Entire  Product  Direct  to 
Farmers,  Home  Owners,  Carpenters,  Contractors 
and  Builders.  We  are  located  in  the  Center  of  the 
Millwork  Industry  and  in  the  very  Heart  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Belt  that  affords  the  Lowest  Freight  Rates 
Everywhere. 

We  Carry  Immense  Stocks 
—Quick  Shipment  Anywhere 

Here  in  our  great  Warehouse  we  carry  the  Largest 
Reserve  Supply  of  High-Grade  Guaranteed  Millwork 
in  the  World.  We  load  direct  from  Warehouse  Platforms  to  cars  on  our  own  Private 
Switch  Tracks,  and  ship  everything  by  Fast  Freight.  This  insures  Prompt  Delivery 
to  any  railroad  station  in  the  country.  We  pack  our  goods  carefully. 

Our  Catalog  of  5,000  Building  Material  Bargains  is  crowded  full  of  a  Splendid 
Assortment  of  the  Latest  Designs  of  Millwork,  Approved  by  Architects  of  the 
Highest  Reputation.  Every  item  is  illustrated  and  described,  down  to  the  smallest 
detail.  Everything  is  made  so  clear  and  plain  that  anyone  can  order  correctly.  And 
we  guarantee  to  send  you  exactly  what  you  order.  Our  order-fillers  are  Experts  and 
pick  out  each  article  just  as  carefully  as  you  would  if  you  were  here  to  make  the 
selection  yourself.  .  _  _ 

We  have  been  established  here  since  1865  and  have  built  up  this  Enormous  Busi¬ 
ness,  with  Customers  in  practically  every  Township  in  the  United  States,  by  giving 
such  Big  Values,  Prompt  Service  and  Satisfaction  that  all  who  send  Trial  Orders 
become  Regular  Customers. 


We  Undersell  Everybody 

on  MILLWORK,  LUMBER  and 


By  selling  Direct  to  the  Actual  User  of  Lumber,  Millwork  and  Building  Material, 
we  save  you  the  Immense  Profits  of  Middlemen.  Our  Catalog  also  saves  paying 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Traveling  Salesmen.  These  Combined  Savings 
amount  to  at  least  50  per  cent  of  Local  Dealers’  Prices,  and  every  penny  goes  to 
our  Customers.  That’s  why  we  can  and  do  undersell  everybody  in  our  line. 

The  sample  Bargains  listed  on  this  page  are  taken  at  random  from  our  Grand 
Free  Millwork,  Roofing  and  Lumber  Catalogs.  They  represent  only  a  few  of  our 
Great  Departments  of  Building  Material.  We  can  supply  you  with  Everything 

■  that  goes  into  a  Building  above  the  Foundation. 
Whether  you  order  $5  worth  or  $10,000  worth,  we 
will  save  you  at  least  HALF.  We  make  the  same 
prices  to  everybody.  The  Dealer  himself  cannot 
buy  Millwork  for  less  money  here  or  elsewhere 
than  our  prices  Direct  to  You.  This  is  a  strong 
statement,  but  absolutely  true.  Our  prices  are 
Ground-Floor,  Rock-Bottom,  and  our  Goods  are 
the  Best  Made. 


ROOFING 


See  Prices  in  Free  Catalogs. 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


Why  Gordon -Van  Tine 
Quality  is  the  Highest 

We  control  our  own  Product  in  every  Process  of  Manufacture,  from  Tree  to  Saw¬ 
mill,  and  straight  through  the  Model  Millwork  Plant  of  America  to  the  Warehouse. 

Our  Lumber  is  first  Air-dried  and  then  put  through  a  Scientific  Drying  Procesi. 
Joints  are  made  with  Heavy  Hardwood  Dowel  Pins,  glued  with  Imported  Glue  and 
pressed  together  by  heavy  Steam  Power  Press.  Gordon-Van  Tine  Doors  are 
Extra  Strong.  The  Panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides  and  are  sandpapered 
on  a  Special  Machine  of  our  own  Invention  before  the  Door  is  put  together. 

The  entire  Door  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sandpaper. 

All  our  Millwork  is  made  in  the  most  Painstaking  and  Workmanlike  manner. 

We  spare  no  Expense  to  make  every  article  we  sell  a  Standing  Advertisement 
for  our  Millwork.  Don’t  spend  a  cent  oil  Material  for  Building  or  Repairing  until 
you  see  our  Catalog.  Drop  us  a  postal  today  and  get  our  Great  Free  Money- 
Saving  Millwork  Catalog  of  5,000  Bargains.  Ask  for  the  Free  Lumber  Catalog. 
Also  the  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 


|,.J 


Porch 

Column 

57o 


From  Our  Bankers 


50  Per  Cent  CASH  SAVING  ON  5,000  ITEMS ! 

We  Saved  Our  Customers  Upward  of  $1,000,000  In  1908 

Doors  77c 
Windows  73c 
Transoms  33c 
Columns  57c 
Corner  Blocks  2c 
Head  Blocks  4c 
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Scott  County  Savings  Bank 

Capital  $250,000.00  Surplus  $  1 50,000.00 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
reliability,  business  integrity  and  honesty  of 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.  Their  financial  respon¬ 
sibility  is  well  over  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($300,000.00),  and  they  enjoy  the  high¬ 
est  credit  with  western  Financial  Institutions. 

\Ve  assure  prospective  customers  that  they 
are  perfectly  secure  in  sending  the  money 
with  their  orders,  as  we  understand  that  if 
goods  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  they  may 
bo  returned  at  shippers’  expense,  und  the 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

The  officers  of  this  company  are  well  and 
favorably  known  to  us,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  to  do  exactly  as  they  agree. 

Vours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  IIASS,  Cashier. 


Good  Strong  Door 
Price  77o 


la  Any  Banker  in  America  will  tell  you  we  are 
absolutely  responsible.  We  refer  you  to  the 
Editor  of  this  paper. 


Colonial  Porch 
Column, 

$1.85 


i » 


Fancy  Front  Door 
Price  $4.80 


Four-Light  Check  Rail 
well  madoWindows,60o 


Porch  Millwork  at  Half  Price 

We  save  yon  59_por  cent  on  Columns,  Newel 
Posts,  Spindles, 


}  per 
Rail, 


on -  . 

Brackets,  and  everything 
necessnrv  to  build  any  size  or  style  of  Porch. 
See  Porch  designs  and  prices  in  catalog. 


100  lineal  feet 
Casing,  $  1 .76 


— ; 


LUMBER 


Build,  Remodel  or  Repair  Houses,  Barns,  Stores,  Churches  at 

UAI  E  lieinjll  POCT  Buy  whatever  you  need  to  build  or  repair  a  building  ofj 
•»HLr  UuUHL  Vvvl  any  kind,  from  a  corn  crib  to  the  finest  home,  at  ourl 
cut  prices.  A  new  Art  Front  Door  or  Window,  a  Gable  Ornament,  Beamed  Ceil-: 
ings.  Hardwood  Floors,  a  Plate  Rail  for  the  Dining  Room,  an  Artistic  Mantel  or 
a  new  Porch  will  make  the'old  house  like  new  at  Small  Cost.  The  Free  Catalog 
abounds  in  Suggestions  for  making  Homes  more  Attractive. 


Hot-Bed 

Sash  $1.69 


A 

Flight 
of  Stairs 
Complete 
$24.73 

offer  you 
splendid  variety 
of  Stair  Material  in 
Oak  and  Yellow  Pine. 
Our  Designs  admit  of 
many  Variations.  Our 
prices  save  you  from  $60  to 
$12o  on  a  complete  flight  of 
stairs.  See  Catalog  for  latest 
Stair  Designs. 


in  Car 
Loads 

Save  $100  to  $300 

on  a  Carload!  Hot-Bed  Sash 
Write  for  FREE  Lumber  List  3tS  JS  $169 

Get  Gordon-Van  Tine’s  figures  on  all  the 
Lumber  you  need.  We  undersell  everybody 
on  Lumber  of  every  description.  We  carry 
the  biggest  stock  and  ship  direct  from  the 
-Mill  to  you  at  actual  Saw-Mill  Prices.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  feet  of  best  Yellow  Pine  and  White 
Pin^  Lumber  offered  at  prices  that  stagger 
competition.  Now  is  the  time  to  build. 


Made  of  Red  Cy¬ 
press.  Blind  Mor¬ 
tised  Joints.  We  sell 
Hot  Bed  Sash  at 
half  regular  prices. 
Book  on  “Secrets  of 
Success  with  Hot- 
Beds,”  FREE. 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
GUARANTEED 

ROOFING 

Flint- Coated  and 
Fire-Resisting! 
Price  per  Roll,  SI  25 

108sq.fi.  |- 

Our  Roofing  is  Water¬ 
proofed  with  Genuine  As¬ 
phalt  and  surfaced  with 
Flint  and  Mica.  Water¬ 
proof  and  Weather-proof. 
Wo  sell  millions  of  feet  of 
it,  at  half  retail  prices. 
Quality  and  Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed  Anywhere. 
Cheapest  and  best  Protec- 
M  "SI  WgjSgjS  tion  for  Houses,  Barns, 
rUSpNftHf'ftK'  Sheds,  Poultry  Houses, 
**”*P0L^  Granaries,  Store  Buildings 
and  Factories.  Great  thing 
for  Sheep  Barns  on  West¬ 
ern  Ranches.  Every  roll 
Guaranteed  6,  8or  10 years, 
according  to  weight.  Easy 
to  lay.  108  square  feet  iu 
every  roll. 


Sign  and  Mail  for  the  FREE  BOOKS 


Gordon-Van  Tine  1-Ply  Roofing,  roll,  SI  .25 
Gordon-Van  Tine  2-Ply  Roofing,  roll,  1 .60 
Gordon-Vun  Tine  3-Ply  Roofing,  roil,  1 .80 

Nails,  Cement  and  In-CDITC 
structlons  In  Every  Roll  F  HCiL 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO., 

1376  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  the  FREE  BOOKS  checked  be¬ 
low  to 


Name- 


Millwork  &  Lumber  for  this  Fine  7-Room  House  $g1  Q00 

With  Architect’s  Plans,  Blue  Prints  and  Complete^pecifications  “  ■  V 

Including  all  Doors,  Windows,  Exterior  and  Interior  Finish  of  Guaran¬ 
teed  Quality.  The  ubove  offer  is  an  example  of  the  tremendous  saving 
on  material  for  any  size  and  style  of  house,  if  you  buy  direct  from  us. 

Book  of  Plans  for  Houses  and  Barns  FREE  ^“pf/nsZ; 

Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  Barns  of  all  kinds.  Latest  Architectural 

Ideas.  Best  Plan  Book  in  print.  Enclose  10  cents  for  postage  and  mailing.  It  trm 

Write  for  FREE  Millwork,  Lumber  and  Roofing  WritC  fOI*  FREE  ROCfing 
Catalogs  That  Save  Half  Your  Money  -  - 

The  prices  will  astonish  you.  6,000  bona  fide  Bargains  in  an  almost  end¬ 
less  varietv  of  Millwork  Styles.  Every  article  Guaranteed  for  Quality. 

Safe  delivery  and  Satisfaction  by  the  Biggest  Building  Material  Plant  in 
America,  with  a  paid-up  Capital  of  $250, OOO.OOi  No  matter  who  you  are  or 
where  you  live  or  what  you  plan  to  do  in  the  way  of  building  or  repairing, 
we  positively  agree  to  Bave  60  per  cent  of  your  money.  Isn  t  an  oner  like 

this  worth  investigating?  In  writing  to  our  Bank  Reference  or  to  the  .  ■  m  h  .  „  ^ 

Editor  of  this  ptyier,  enclose  2-cent  stamp  for  reply.  We  want  you  to  have  TaftpA  Fplt  i?u*  •  SI  00 

our  Grand  Free  Millwork  &  Roofing  Catalog.  Write  us  for  it  toduy.  Address*  “>*  roil  roll— price  per  roll  V  > 


WSi|« 


l  Idi 


Catalog  and  Free  Samples 

Building  Paper  37c 

Straw  Board  Uc 


Stair  Newel 
Price  $2.83 


Address _ 


Any  of  the  following  books  free.  Check  the  ones  you  wish.  « 

.  MILLWORK  □  ROOFING  □  LUMBER  □  ; 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 


1370  Case  St. 
Davenport,  la. 


TOMATOES  IN  SOUTH  JERSEY. 

How  the  Crop  is  Grown. 

Whether  tomatoes  arc  ! grown  for  home  use,  local 
market,  or  distant  markets,  it  is  desirable  that  they 
commence  ripening  their  fruit  early  in  the  season, 
and  that  the  crop  be  large..  The  first  essential  in  the 
production  of  an  early  crop  and  large  yield  is  the 
securing  of  large,  well-grown  plants  at  the  proper 
time  for  transplanting.  To  this  end,  the  seeds  are 
sown  in  a  hotbed  at  least  seven  weeks  before  the  plants 


in  the  forenoon;  and  finally  during  the  night  as  well. 
The  water  supply  should  be  diminished  a  few  days 
before  the  transplanting,  in  order  that  the  plants  may 
be  making  a  slow,  hard  growth,  rather  than  a  ram¬ 
pant,  sappy  growth,  at  the  time  they  are  placed  in 
the  open  field.  If  handled  in  this  way,  the  plants 
start  growth  more  quickly  in  the  field,  and  very  few 
are  lost  in  changing  the  conditions.  ' 

In  removing  the  plants  from  the  bed,  we  cut  the 
soil  into  squares,  with  a  plant  in  the  center  of  each 
square,  and  then  carefully  lift  the  blocks  of  soil  by 


land  has  been  furrowed  out  both  ways,  the  loose  soil 
is  scooped  from  the  intersections  by  means  of  a  hoe, 
making  for  each  plant  a  hole  about  10  inches  across. 
In  this  a  good-sized  handful  of  fertilizer  is  scattered 
just  before  the  setting  of  the  plant.  The  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  is  4-7-9,  which  we  have  put  up  for  the  sole 
purpose.  Sometimes  stable  manure  - is  used  in  the 
hills,  but  more  often  it  is  applied  broadcast  before 
being  plowed.  The  best  tomato  fields  that  we  have 
ever  seen  were  manured  broadcast  and  fertilized  to 
the  hill  before  being  planted. 


SCENE  IN  A  FLORIDA  TOMATO  FIELD.  STAKED  TOMATOES.  Fig.  28. 


are  needed.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  made  their 
first  pair  of  leaves,  and  before  they  become  spindling, 
they  should  be  transplanted  to  another  hotbed,  being 
placed  about  three  inches  apart  each  way.  After  growing 
here  for  two  weeks,  and  before  they  begin  to  crowd 
badly,  they  should  be  shifted  to  a  cold  frame,  in  which 
they  are  placed  five  inches  apart.  Here  they  develop 
large  root  systems  and  strong  stocky  tops  that  will 
stand  erect  when  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  field. 
As  the  time  for  transplanting  approaches,  the  plants 
should  be  gradually  accustomed  to  more  and  more 
severe  outdoor  conditions,  by  leaving  off  the  sash 


means  of  a  spade,  and  place  them  on  a  low  wagon 
for  transportation  to  the  field.  In  the  field  they  are 
again  lifted  with  a  spade,  and  placed  in  holes  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  for  them.  The  earth  is  filled  in  about 
the  plants  by  means  of  a  hoe.  The  way  we  prepare 
a  field  for  tomatoes  does  not  differ  materially  from  its 
preparation  for  corn,  except  that  after  being  plowed 
and  pulverized  it  is  furrowed  out  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants.  The  furrows  are  made  four  feet  apart 
each  way. 

Except  in  the  case  of  rich  soils,  it  is  also  customary 
to  apply  fertilizers  or  manure  to  the  hills.  After  the 


Before  we  plant  our  fields  to  tomatoes  we  plow 
down  one  crop  of  cow  peas  and  two  crops  of  clover, 
and  then  in  the  Winter  we  top-dress  the  land  with 
well-rotted  stable  manure  before  we  plow  it  in  the 
early  Spring.  The  time  of  transplanting  to  the  field 
varies  somewhat  with  the  season,  but  in  general  it  may 
be  said  as  a  rule  to  follow  closely  upon  the  time  of 
planting  early  corn.  The  earlier  it  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  the  risk  of  losing  the  plants  by  frost,  the  earlier 
the  crop  will  be,  and  more  money  made  by  shipping 
early.  Cultivation  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  set.  The  early  tillage  should  be  deep  and  -close 


62 


to  the  plants,  but  the  later  tillage  should  be  more 
shallow  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  roots.  The 
later  the  cultivation  can  be  continued,  the  longer  the 
picking:  season  will  last,  except  in  seasons  of  abundant 
rain.  Some  hand  work  close  about  the  plants  early  in 
the  season  will  aid  in  giving  them  a  good  start,  but 
if  the  plants  are  set  so  as  to  be  cultivated  both  ways, 
little  hand  work  is  necessary. 

In  this  section  of  New  Jersey  it  is  customary  to 
support  the  plants  by  means  of  stakes.  A  five- foot 
cedar  stake  is  driven  alongside  each  plant.  When 
the  plant  has  reached  a  height  of  15  or  18  inches 
it  is  tied  to  the  stake  with  a  soft,  stout  twine.  The 
twine  is  first  tied  tightly  about  the  stake  so  that  it  will 
not  slip ;  then  it  is  tied  loosely  about  the  plant  so 
as  not  to  bind  and  injure  the  stems  as  they  increase 
in  size.  When  the  plant  has  grown  a  foot  more,  it  is 
tied  again ;  and  a  third  tying  is  usually  necessary  when 
the  plant  has  reached  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  stake. 
The  advantages  as  we  see  it  of  staking  and  tying 
tomatoes  instead  of  allowing  them  to  spread  over  the 
ground  are  that  in  cool  seasons  the  fruit  ripens  more 
readily;  in  a  wet  season  they  are  less  subject  to  rot, 
and  in  a  dry  season  the  plants  can  be  kept  thrifty 
and  productive  by  continuous  cultivation,  long  after 
untrained  plants  have  ceased  to  bear. 

When  we  grow  tomatoes  for  the  canning  houses, 
we  do  not  care  to  plant  early ;  since  the  crop  is  con¬ 
tracted  at  a  low  price,  cheap  methods  must  be  put  in 
practice.  The  plants  are  started  rather  late  in  the 
hotbed  or  cold  frame,  from  which  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  directly  to  the  field  while  still  quite  small,  and 
are  all  set  with  a  dibber.  They  are  cultivated  by 
machinery,  and  are  not  staked  or  tied.  The  method  of 
picking  and  handling  our  tomato  crop  depends  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  we  have  planted  it.  If  intended 
for  home  use,  local  market,  or  canning,  the  fruits 
are  allowed  to  fully  mature  upon  the  vine,  but  if  for 
distant  shipment,  they  are  picked  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  color  up.  We  grade  our  tomatoes  only  for 
shipment  to  distant  markets ;  however,  it  is  essential 
that  grading  be  practiced,  and  that  none  but  sound 
fruit  be  shipped.  Care  should  be  taken  in  handling 
and  packing,  to  avoid  bruising  or  otherwise  injuring 
the  fruits.  If  the  stems  are  not  removed  at  the  time 
of  picking,  they  are  likely  to  puncture  the  ripe  speci¬ 
mens.  The  contents  of  each  package  should  be  uni¬ 
form  as  to  size,  smoothness  and  degree  of  ripeness. 
By  packing  two  different  grades,  we  can  usually  realize 
much  more  for  our  product  than  we  can  by  putting 
all  grades  into  one  package,  for  a  package  sells  for 
no  more  than  the  value  of  the  poorest  fruit  it  con¬ 
tains.  In  packing  our  tomatoes  we  use  the  four- 
basket  crate,  as  it  is  the  most  desirable.  It  is-  easily 
handled,  displays  its  contents  to  good  advantage  and 
carries  it  without  crushing.  When  properly  packed 
with  10  good  size  tomatoes  to  a  basket,  it  is  indeed  an 
attractive  package.  There  are  many  varieties  of  toma¬ 
toes  ;.  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  crop  is  to  be 
grown  will  be  an  important  factor  in-  determining 
which  variety  it  is  best  to  plant.  The  market  recog¬ 
nizes  two  brands:  “Acme”  and  “Trophy.”  All.  smooth' 
purple-red  tomatoes  are  known  as  “Acme,”  regardless 
of  the  name  on  the  package  of  seeds  from  which  they 
were  grown.  The  Imperial,  Livingston;  Beauty, 
Dwarf  Champion  and  the  Trucker’s  Favorite  are  all' 
Acmes  when  they  reach  the  market.  In  same  manner, 
all  bright  red  tomatoes,  even  though  large  and  smooth 
are  classed  as  “Trophies,”  though  this  term  applies 
with  special  force  to  bright  red  tomatoes  that  are  more 
or  less  wrinkled;  “Acmes”  sell  to  much  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  Trophies.  Therefore  some  of  the 
exceedingly  fine  varieties,,  such  as  Stone  and  Match¬ 
less,  are  not  fit  for  shipment,  on  account  of  their  color. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  varieties  classed  as 
“Trophies”  are  earlier  than  most  of  the  “Acmes,”  and 
therefore  usually  bring  better  prices  at  the  opening  of 
the  season,  but  as  soon  as  the  market  is  supplied  with 
Acmes,  there  is  very  little  demand  for  Trophies,  and 
they  sell  at  a  very  low  price.  For  canning  we  grow 
a  large,  smooth,  heavy-meated  tomato,  which  is 
accepted/  C.  A.  u. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Tomatoes  as  a  Side  Line. 

Our  small  acreage  in  fruits  and  the  frequent  recur¬ 
rence  of  damaging  Spring  frosts  have  compelled  us  to 
take  up  truck  growing.  Our  experience  shows  that  it 
is  the  more  reliable  and  profitable  industry  of  the 
two.  The  varieties  of  truck  that  we  chose  to  graft 
on  to  horticulture  were  chiefly  sweet  corn,  potatoes  and 
tomatoes,  and  we  chose  them  because  we  thought  their 
culture  presented  no  very  technical  difficulties  and 
lent  itself  readily  to  our  system  of  rotation. 

We  have  for  a  local  market  a  town  of  10,000  in¬ 
habitants,  and*  we  sell  most  directly  to  the  consumer. 
A  few  of  the  grocerymen  offer  cash ;  the  others  pay 
only  in  trade  unless  the  supply  be  very  short.  A  tenth 
of  an  acre  was  put  in  early  kinds  of  tomatoes  and 
yielded  $40.  Our  plan  has  been  to  have  a  plot  of  the 
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extra  earlier  and’  another-  for  extra1  late-  ones  that  would, 
come-  on  after  the  main  season  crop  had'1  run.  low,  and 
command  ready  sales  and’  good  prices  by  reason  of 
their  superior  size  and  beauty.  For  this  late  crop 
we  chose  the  Ponderosa,  as  having  the  size,  quality,, 
productiveness  and  vigor  of  growth.  We  sowed  the 
seed  in  June  and  set  the  plants  during  the  first  of 
July.  The  plot  had  been  in  strawberries  two  years, 
and  was  turned  as  soon  as  the  berries  were  all  gone. 
Needless  to  say  the  soil  was  rich.  It.  was  rich  when 
the  strawberries  were  planted,  and  had  been  twice  top- 
dressed.  When  turned,  it  was  full  of  organic  matter, 
part  humus  and  part  undecomposed.  The  rows  were 
100  yards  long  and  nine  in  number;  the  plants  were 
four  feet  apart  each  way,,  making  nearly  700  on  about 
a  fourth  of  an  acre.  As  our  supply  of  Ponderosa 
plants  gave  out,  we  were  compelled  to  substitute  some 
Stone,  Matchless  and  Trucker's  Favorite. 

About  the  time  of  planting  there  was  a  spell  of 
rainy  weather;  before  the  middle  of  August  the  rains 
had  stopped,  and  we  have  had  none  since,  barring  a 
sprinkle  that  just  laid  the  dust.  The  plants  were  poorly 
set;  it  was  dry  just  then  and  the  ground  was  unsettled 
after  the  plowing,  dusty  and  cloddy;  some  of  them 
died,  but  in  most  cases  the  hills  were  finally  reset. 
The  outside  row  was  staked  for  comparison ;  the 
others  were  left  to  sprawl  over  the  ground,  which 
they  soon  did  effectually  enough  to  put  an  end  to 
cultivation  long  before  it  should  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  It  is  of  interest  to  surmise  just  how  much 
influence  this  enforced  neglect  had  upon  the  yield  and 
vigor  of  plants. 

September  5  we  picked  the  first  ripe  tomatoes,  and 
we  continued  picking  daily  or  every  other  day  up  to 
the  first  of  November,  when  a  severe  frost  occurred. 
Some  frosts  had  come  before  this,  killing  on  the  low¬ 
lands  but  harmless  on  our  ridge.  As  usual  the  rot 
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made  its  appearance  with  the  first  ripe  fruit,  and 
continued  to  take  a  goodly  tithe  until  tile  very  last; 
in  all  I  should  estimate  its  tax  at  near  one-fifth  the 
crop.  Our  early  ones  were  still  feebly  producing 
when  the  late  ones  began  to  ripen,,  and  were  selling 
at  50  cents  per  bushel.;,  the-  Ponderosa.  stai’ted  off  at 
$1  and  held  that  price  throughout.  The  first  week 
we  picked  about  a  bushel  a  day ;  tile  second  week, 
two  bushels ;  the  third,  three  bushels,  and  from-  then 
on  about  three  to  four  bushels-  per  day.  A  good  many 
were  sold  in  small  baskets  at  15  cents.  All  this  time 
the  market  was  filled  with  small  tomatoes  at  50  cents- 
or  less,  which  the  grocerymen  preferred,  refusing, 
except  in  one  case,  to  buy  our  large  ones.  This  is 
still  inexplicable  to  me,  for  we  found  that  all  classes 
of  people  bought  freely  from  the  wagon.  But  I 
note  here  that  if  we  had  had  to  depend  upon  the 
middleman,  the  crop  would  have  been  unprofitable. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  fruit.  Figs.  30  and  32  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  looks  and  yield  of  this  gigantic  and  as 
we  esteem  it,  very  desirable  variety.  One  among  the 
largest  weighed  1J4  pounds.  Many  must  have  tipped 
the  scales  at  1TA,  and  the  one-pound  size  were  too 
common  for  comment  in  picking.  The  large  tomatoes 
in  the  picture  would  have  averaged'  about  1J4  pound. 
I  saw  individual  vines  that  were  bearing  as  many  as 
12  tomatoes  at  one  time  that  would  average  a  pound. 
Five  and  six  of  these  large  fruits  would  fill  a  15- 
cent  basket;  some  of  them  were  rough  and  irregular 
in  shape,  but  the  bulk  was  above  criticism  although, 
judged  on  smoothness  alone,  they  were  not  in  the 
same  class  as  the  Stone.  In  beauty  of  color  the  Stone 
would  have  been  deemed  by  many  the  superior,  but 
we  who  did  the  picking  needed  no  evidence  but  that 
of  our  own  eyes  to  convince  us  that  considering  all 
points  the  Ponderosa  was  too  far  ahead  to  admit  of 
rivalry  by  any  of  the  others,  and  I  will  say  that  had 
all  the  plants  been  Ponderosa  instead  of  about  a 
fourth  of  the  plants  being  different  varieties,  our 
safes  total  would  have  been  considerably  larger.  Up 
to  the  date  of  the  killing  frost,  November  1,  we  had 
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sold  3U20  worth ;  foreseeing  the  frost  we  gathered 
about  20  bushels  of  unripe  ones,  sorting  them  into 
large  ones  to  be  laid1  away  to  ripen  up,,  and  into  small 
ones  to  be  sold  green,  a  number  of  which  we  sold 
at  50  cents  per  bushel’  and  some  as  low  as  30  cents. 
At  this  rate  I  estimate  the  income  of  an  acre  as  at 
least  $500.  The  cost  of  setting  and  cultivating  would 
be  insignificant ;  the  only  important  expense  would  be 
the  cost  of  picking  and  marketing.  One  other  most 
important  point.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  crop  was 
grown  practically  without  any  rain  or  cultivation. 
What  is  the  explanation  ?  My  theory  is  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  acted  as  a  sponge  to 
absorb  water  and  as  a  complete  fertilizer  whose 
progress  toward  decomposition  kept  pace  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  requirements  of  the  vines,  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Missouri. 


BIG  CORN  FOR  SILAGE. 

Ross  Bros.  Co.,  when  they  ask  for  a  discussion  on 
the  best  corn  for  a  silo,  hit  a  very  live  subject.  We 
have  seen  it  discussed  quite  a  little  by  the  theorist 
and  our  agricultural  professors,  but  little  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  men  who  feed  it.  At  the  time  Bailey  started  his 
silo  we  were  buying  a  few  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
stable  manure  each  year,  drawing  it  about  five  miles 
with  teams.  At  the  price  of  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal 
at  that  time  we  felt  we  could  make  it  cheaper.  We 
built  a  larger  barn,  bought  some  swale  land  and 
started  in  to  make  butter.  A  we  had  neither  clover 
nor  English  hay  more  than  for  our  horses  we  fed  as 
large  a  grain  ration  as  we  thought  the  cows  could 
stand.  As  soon  as  we  were  certain  corn  could  be 
kept  green  we  built  a  silo  and  filled  it  each  year 
until  we  devoted  our  time  to  the  fruit  business.  We 
built  a  silo  that  was  perfectly  airtight,  without  which 
no  one  can  have  perfect  silage.  At  that  time  every¬ 
one  seemed  to  advocate  large-growing  varieties  of 
corn.  We  used  the  Southern  white,  and  had  a  large 
amount  of  forage,  besides  the  best  keeping  silage  we 
ever  saw.  A  friend  who  put  his  in  whole  (and.  these 
people  all  changed  to  cut  or  dropped  the  silo  en¬ 
tirely),.  said  when  looking  at  mine:  “Your  corn  is 
as  green  and  nice  as  whan  first  put  in.”  We  had 
few  ears  on  our  corn  at  that  time.  We  usually 
mixed  cotton  seed  with  our  silage  when  feeding,  a 
feed  we  much  prefer  to  corn  ears  cut  in  the  silage. 

One  season  we  raised  three  acres  of  common  field 
flint  corn,  and  this  was  mixed  with  the  large  South¬ 
ern  white,  making  a  silage  of  much  higher  feeding 
value,  but  was  the  poorest  as  far  as  keeping  quality 
was  concerned  we  ever  raised.  Neither  do  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  received  as  high  a  feeding  value  from  the 
corn  as  if  it  had  been  husked.  Whether  the  extra 
labor  required  to  husk  would  have  been  returned  we 
cannot  say.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  will  pay  the 
average  farmer  to  raise  grain  to  put  in  a  silo.  We 
know  it  did  not  pay  ns.  Our  experience  was,  the 
quicker  silage  can  be  put  in  a  silo-  and  covered  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  air  the  better.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  how  much  goodness  it  takes  from 
the  silage  to  heat  it  up  good  and  hot.  We  once  had 
the  cutter  break  down  when  tw.o-thirds  full  from  Fri¬ 
day  forenoon  to  Monday  morning,  and  we  know  the 
cows,  did  not  like  the  silage  from  that  spot,  as  well  as 
from  the  rest  of  the  silo.  .Of  all  the  nonsense  published 
for  our  dairymen  I  know  of  none  more  rank  than  that 
he  should  raise  all  his  grain  or  fodder  he  needs  to 
use.  The  average  dairyman  makes  of  himself  and 
family  (and  the  hired  man  if  he  will  stay),  slaves 
of  work  more  than  most  other  callings,  many  of 
whom  have  at  feast  one  day  in  the  week  for  rest. 
The  man  who  can  turn  the  most,  grain  into  milk  or 
hutter  at  a  profit  is  the  best  business  dairyman.  Why 
export  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed,  bran,  etc.,  to  for¬ 
eign  farmers,  and  buy  nitrate  of  soda  to  raise  hay 
at  home?  Personally  in  a  few  years  we  greatly  en¬ 
riched  a  small  and  rundown  farm  with  the  grain  we 
bought  and  fed.  We  put  in  some  good  hard  work, 
hut  it  paid  just  the  same.  We  have  in  mind  a  man 
who  put  on  cattle  on  a  small  place  of  20  acres,  made 
milk,  bought  lots  of  grain,  all  of  which  the  cows  paid 
for:  sold  the  cows,  sowed  his  land  to  grass  and  had 
made  a  clear  profit  of  more  than  $100  per  acre  be¬ 
fore  the  land  needed  any  attention  at  all,  besides  hay 
for  his  horses  and  paying  him  for  the  cost  of  man¬ 
aging  it.  h.  o.  MEAD. 

Massachusetts. 

After  reading  the  article  on  big  corn  _  for  silage 
by  Ross  Bros.  Co.  and  others,  I  will  give  a  little 
of  my  experience,  having  used  silos  for  25  years. 
When  I  commenced  raising  corn  for  silage,  as  far 
as  I  know  around  here  it  was  mostly  planted  in 
drills,  and  was  usually  cut  before  it  was  mature, 
which  gave  a  lot  of  feed  that  came  the  nearest  to 
nothing  of  anything  I  know  of.  It  was  worse  than 
trying  to  fool  a  cow  with  wheat  bran.  I  planted 
that  way  just  once;  after  the  second  year  I  com¬ 
menced  rowing  three  feet  each  way,  and  continued  to 
plant  farther  apart,  until  12  years  ago  I  commenced 
planting  Virginia  Ensilage  or  Eureka  corn  (they  are 
the  same).  I  planted  this  three,  feet  and  10  inches 
each  way;  I  planted  this  variety  10  years,  and 
should  continue  to  plant  the  same,  but  our  seasons 
are  long  enough  for  it  to  mature  only  about  half 
the  time.  Last  year  I  planted  Learning,  rowing  3)4 
feet  each  way,  and  shall  plant  the  same  this  year. 
There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  grain  to  the  ton 
in  Learning  than  Eureka  Ensilage,  which  is  quite 
an  item  when  meal  is  $35  a  ton,  against  $13  12 
years  ago. 

Bristol,  Conn. 
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WIND  OR  GASOLINE  FOR  POWER. 
Good  Argument  for  Gasoline. 

About  four  years  ago  I  was  determined  to  have 
some  farm  power  for  cutting  corn  fodder,  sawing 
wood,  grinding  grain,  shelling  corn,  cutting  green 
bone  for  the  hens,  etc.,  and  first  began  to  investigate 
the  windmill.  I  figured  that  when  once  installed  the 
cost  of  power  would  be  almost  nothing.  I  wrote  to 
a  number  of  manufacturers  of  mills,  and  read  their 
plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  the  windmill,  which 
made  me  very  anxious  to  have  one.  I 
also  went  on  a  windy  day  about  eight 
miles  to  see  such  an  outfit.  The  man 
showed  me  how  it  worked ;  he  hitched  on 
to.it  the  feed  cutfer  and  cut  some  corn 
fodder  and  the  work  pleased  me  very 
much.  I  asked  the  farmer  a  good  many 
questions  in  regard  to  the  windmill,  but 
he  said  that  if  he  would  have  to  do  it 
over  again  he  would  buy  a  gasoline 
engine.  This  man  did  a  great  deal  of 
grinding  grain  for  his  cattle,  and  he 
said  often  he  ran  out  of  ground  grain 
and  had  no  wind  to  run  his  mill.  At 
any  rate  by  this  time  I  thought  the  wind¬ 
mill  was  the  power  for  me,  and  finally 
purchased  a  $50  second-hand  12-foot 
power  mill  and  put  it  on  our  barn  about 
45  feet  from  the  ground.  With  this 
mill  I  worked  about  two  years,  cutting 
corn  fodder,  shelling  corn,  grinding,  etc., 
but  I  soon  had  regrets;  wished  I  had 
not  bought  a  windmill.  One  day  while 
I  was  away  from  home  I  ordered  my 
hired  man  to  cut  corn  fodder,  which  he 
did,  and  while  I  was  returning  home  at 
about  sundown  I  noticed  before  I  was 
quite  home  that  the  windmill  was  run¬ 
ning  at  a  terrible  and  dangerous  speed, 
and  of  course  thought  that  something 
was  wrong.  The  swivel  ring  had  slipped, 
and  the  man  could  not  pull  it  out  of 
gear.  Well,  what  should  I  do?  In 
such  a  storm  it  was  not  safe  to  crawl 
up  to  the  wheel,  and  certainly  very  un¬ 
pleasant.  I  managed  to  pull  it  out  of 
gear  by  getting  up  in  the  tower  with  a 
long  iron  rod  to  which  the  blacksmith 
bent  me  a  hook.  I  reached  up  and 
caught  the  swivel  ring  and  pulled  it  out  of  gear.  We 
had  it  stopped  now,  but  how  could  we  fasten  it?  We 
had  to  climb  up  in  the  storm,  cold  and  rough,  with  a 
heavy  rope  and  tie  the  wheel.  To  let  a  wheel  run  for 
a  night  in  such  a  storm  was  impossible;  the  foot  gear 
was  right  at  the  hay  mow,  and  it  might  get  hot  from 
running  so  fiercely  and  set  the  barn  on  fire,  or  do 
other  damage.  When  I  look  back  at  that  time  when 
I  was  tying  the  mill  with  a  rope  in  that  storm  at 
night  it  makes  me  shudder.  It  was  a  very  trying  ex¬ 
perience,  and  might  have  been  much  worse. 

Then  several  other  times  I  had  much  trouble. 
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Twice  the  vane  broke  down,  then  also  I  had  to  tie 
it  fast  to  keep  it  from  running  till  I  had  the  vane 
fixed  again,  which  was  done  on  a  calm  day.  Again, 
the  power  from  a  windmill  in  Pennsylvania  is  very 
irregular;  when  it  does  run,  sometimes  the  mill  runs 
so  that  you  get  almost  scared  away,  and  then  the 
next  moment  it  slows  down.  The  way  I  understand 
in  the  Northwest  a  windmill  may  be  all  right.  They 
say  that  the  wind  is  so  steady  that  if  you  throw  your 
hat  against  a  wall  toward  which  the  wind  blows  it 
would  stay  at  the  wall  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind. 
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This  is  my  experience  and  opinion  of  the  windmill, 
but  I  will  also  give  you  same  of  the  gasoline  engine. 
Last  Winter  I  purchased  a  two  horse  power  engine  at 
public  sale  for  $70.  It  was  second-hand,  but  as  good 
as  new.  It  is  a  traction  at  that,  homemade,  with  grass 
mower  gear.  It  makes  *wonderful  power,  and  every  time 
I  use  it  I  like  it  better.  It  is  always  ready,  whether 
it  is  wjndy  or  not,  and  is  a  strong  steady  power. 
I  have  never  used  it  a  whole  day,  but  I  think  I  can 
easily  cut  about  500  or  GOO  bundles  of  corn  fodder  in  a 
day  I  use  it  to  saw  wood,  cut  meat  when  butchering, 


grind  bones,  oyster  shells,  grain,  turn  grindstone,  etc. 
I  can  give  it  almost  any  speed  and  power.  I  think 
with  about  two  quarts  of  gasoline  I  could  run  it  10 
hours  for  light  work,  such  as  turning  grindstone,  and 
for  full  power,  such  as  for  cutting  corn  fodder,  two 
gallons  would  run  it  a  day.  This  is  one  point  in  favor 
of  the  small  engine,  small  amount  of  gasoline.  With 
proper  care  I  think  the  life  of  the  engine  is  long.  Not 
so  with  the  steam  engine ;  soon  it  takes  new  flues,  etc., 
which  rust  through;  nothing  to  rust  on  the  gasoline 
engine.  I  use  dry  batteries,  and  only  to  start  engine, 
then  put  switch  on  dynamo.  This  is  a  good  point  I 
think  to  use  a  dynamo,  as  it  saves  lots  of  batteries.  I 
use  about  four  cells  of  batteries;  have  a  pump  to  force 
water  through  cylinder  to  cool  it,  which  is  another  good 
point.  The  faster  the  engine  runs  the  hotter  it  is  apt 
to  get,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  pump  to  make 
water  flow  fast.  I  pay  14 1/>  cents  per  gallon  for 
gasoline.  Of  course  there  is  some  variation  in  ex¬ 
pense  under  different  conditions.  c.  R.  B. 

Bethel,  Pa. 

An  Argument  for  Wind. 

J.  E.  H.,  page  915,  wants  to  know  about  pumping 
from  that  well  away  into  a  tank  in  the  barn,  and 
talks  about  using  a  gasoline  engine  for  the  same. 
Now,  if  I  had  that  proposition  to  solve  on  my  own 
account  I  would  do  it  in  this  way.  As  the  well  is 
only  20  feet  deep  I  would  at  some  convenient  place 
dig  a  false  well,  just  deep  enough  to  operate  the 
pump,  and  from  this  a  trench  below  frost  to  the  well 
under  the  porch,  and  put  in  an  V/^-inch  suction  pipe 
from  well  to  pump  in  false  well  and  over  each  well 
put  a  concrete  platform.  Instead  of  using  a  gasoline 
engine  for  pumping  I  would  erect  a  windmill  for  that 
purpose.  Why  use  a  windmill  in  preference  to  the 
engine?  In  both  cases  he  has  to  secure  pump,  pipe 
and  tank  in  his  barn,  so  no  difference  in  cost  of 
these.  He  can  buy  a  gasoline  plant  for  pumping  for 
$37.50  and  can  buy  a  windmill  and  tower  for  same 
purpose  for  about  $68  or  $70 ;  say  it  will  cost  him 
twice  as  much  as  the  engine  for  comparison.  His 
windmill  will  cost  him  only  the  oil  and  oiling,  and 
say  six  per  cent  for  interest  and  sinking  fund,  which 
will  be  ample  to  pay  five  per  cent  for  the  interest 
and  keep  mill  in  repair  as  long  as  he  lives.  This 
would  be  $4.20  interest  and  80  cents  for  oil,  making 
whole  cost  $5  per  year.  To  run  engine  will  require 
gasoline  and  storage  batteries  and  at  least  10  times 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  windmill.  For  gasoline 
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and  storage  batteries  he  will  hardly  get  off  for  less 
than  twice  what  it  will  cost  for  interest  and  wear  on 
windmill,  and  his  engine  won’t  last  one-fourth  as 
long  as  the  windmill.  If  he  gets  a  gasoline  rig  for 
other  purposes  and  uses  it  for  pumping,  then  the 
gasoline  used  and  batteries  needed  and  care  making 
connections  and  disconnecting  the  same  will  still 
make  the  windmill  by  far  the  most  economical  way 
of  securing  a  water  supply.  Only  provide  ample 
storage  for  the  water  and  nothing  can  compare  with 
a  windmill  for  cheapness.  The  fact  is,  the  wind  will 
blozv  anyway,  and  with  no  expense  to 
us,  and  while  the  foolish  man  stands 
and  works  the  pump  handle  or  pays  his 
good  money  for  an  engine  and  for  gaso¬ 
line  to  run  it,  the  wise  man  provides  the 
harness  and  hitches  on  to  the  windmill 
and  makes  that  do  his  work. 

J.  s.  WOODWARD. 

CORN  FOR  THE  SILO. 

On  page  2  I  noted  the  letter  concern¬ 
ing  Eureka  corn  from  Ross  Bros.  Co., 
and  their  request  for  evidence  on  green 
corn  vs.  manure.  If  nine  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  corn  and  silos  is  of  any 
value,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  I  have  fed  from  10  to  50 
head  on  silage,  Alfalfa  and  other  hay, 
and  various  grain  feeds.  I  have  weighed 
each  cow’s  milk  every  milking  and  kept 
a  close  record  of  weights  of  grain  and 
hay  fed  daily.  I  have  raised  Eureka 
corn,  likewise  Cuban  Giant,  Pride  of 
the  North,  Huron  Dent,  Mortgage 
Lifter,  Evergreen.  Country  Gentleman 
and  several  varieties  of  flint.  I  have 
finally  adopted  the  Learning  as  giving  in 
this  locality  the  largest  combined  yield 
of  mature  stalks  and  ears.  It  averages 
13  feet,  and  has  yielded  as  high  as  20 
tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre.  I  would 
hardly  be  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to 
harvest  and  cut  into  the  silo  any  field 
of  immature  corn ;  that  is,  corn  on 

which  the  ears  had  just  begun  to  form. 
I  want  the  kernels  glazed.  Mr.  Comp¬ 
ton  says  the  cows  do  not  need  this 

grain.  Many  feeders  say  it  passes  the 

animal  undigested ;  however,  it  seems 
to  make  animals  fat  and  sleek,  even  though 
some  of  it  does  show  in  the  droppings.  I  once 

filled  a  silo,  beginning  with  immature  corn  15  feet, 
mature  corn  heavily  eared  five  feet,  matured  sweet 
corn,  ears  all  removed,  five  feet.  I  weighed  each  cow’s 
milk  daily  and  grain  and  hay  ration  closely  esti¬ 

mated.  Result :  on  mature  sweet  corn  with  grain 
and  Alfalfa,  fair  yield;  on  mature  flint  corn  well 
eared,  grain- and  Alfalfa,  gain  of  two  to  three  pounds 
milk  per  cow ;  immature  corn,  no  ears,  grain  and 


A  VINE  OF  PONDEROSA.  Fig.  32. 

Alfalfa,  loss  of  five  to  six  pounds  milk  per  cow. 
Moreover,  when  feeding  silage  from  immature  corn, 
the  cow’s  health  seems  less  vigorous ;  hair  becomes 
rough  and  appetite  more  freaky.  The  smell  of  the 
silage  is  less  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  although  I 
never  had  a  sample  analyzed,  the  evident  content  of 
acid  is  much  larger.  Rather  than  silage  immature 
corn  I  would  stock  it  and  feed  it  as  dry  cured 
fodder.  If  I  want  corn  to  grind  I  raise  flint  corn, 
break  off  the  best  ears  and  put  stalks  and  nubbins  in 
the  silo  with  the  Learning.  j.  R.  benton. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


VITIS  SERIANAEFOLIA.  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  31. 
See  Ruralisms,  Page  G8. 
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NEW  JERSEY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
MEETS. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting 
at  the  State  House,  Trenton,  January  6-7. 
This  society  has  of  late  taken  on  new  vigor, 
and  is  in  excellent  condition,  making  con¬ 
siderable  addition  to  its  membership  each 
year.  It  receives  moderate  support  from 
the  State  Treasury,  which  is  well  repaid  by 
the  increase  of  values  in  every  community 
represented  by  the  Association.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  large — at  times  exceeding  the 
capacity  of  the  auditorium  in  which  the 
sessions  were  held,  and  was  notable  for  the 
unusual  number  of  information-seeking, 
young  fruit-growers  included.  All  essays 
and  addresses  were  received  with  close  at¬ 
tention,  and  the  speaker  quizzed  to  the  time 
limit  allowed  each  subject.  Interest  ap¬ 
peared  to  center  on  the  commercial  culture 
of  the  peach.  New  Jersey  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  abundance  and  high  quality 
of  her  peaches.  As  a  business.  Jersey  peach 
growing  has  had  its  ups  and  downs  owing 
to  varying  virulence  of  the  several  dis¬ 
eases  and  pests  known  to  trouble  this  best 
of  Summer  fruits.  Yellows  has  in  the  past 
wiped  out  many  promising  orchards  and  is 
again  on  the  rampage  in  some  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  counties.  There  is  no  cure,  and  the 
only  practical  treatment  is  to  root  out  all 
affected  trees  as  soon  as  the  disease  is 
noticed.  The  borer  may  be  controlled  by 
diligent  search,  and  scale  by  timely 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  or  miscible 
oils,  leaving  the  brown  rot  as  the  most 
formidable  present-day  obstacle  of  the  peach 
grower.  The  number  of  peach  trees  in  New 
Jersey  diminished  one-half  between  1900 
and  the  present  year  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  ravages  of  the  San  Josfi  scale  and 
the  neglect  consequent  to  the  scare,  leav¬ 
ing  a  great  shortage  to  be  made  up  by 
new  plantings  intelligently  made  in  the  best 
soils  and  situations,  now  that  the  pest  can 
be  controlled.  The  problems  of  soil  adapta¬ 
tion  for  fruit,  touched  on  by  several  speak¬ 
ers.  elicited  the  keenest  Interest  among  pros¬ 
pective  planters.  Not  much  light  was  shed 
on  practical  control  of  brown  or  Monilia 
rot.  now  the  most  serious  menace  to  the 
stone  fruit  industry.  The  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  is  wrestling  with  the  prob¬ 
lem.  but  beyond  the  selection  of  elevated 
orchard  sites  having  good  air  drainage,  the 
destruction  of  all  mummied  fruits  in  Spring 
and  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  or  full- 
strength  Rordeaux  Mixture  before  buds 
open  to  kill  accessible  dormant  spores,  it 
was  not  shown  that  much  cab  safely  be 
done.  Summer  spraying  with  dilute  Ror¬ 
deaux  or  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  is  ticklish 
work,  often  attended  with  more  harm  to 
the  foliage  of  peaches  and  plums  than  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  fruits.  The  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  working  on  these  Summer  sprays  for 
stone  fruits,  and  is  making  encouraging 
progress,  but  cannot  yet  recommend  any 
given  solution  as  safe  enough  for  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  use.  Selection  of  varieties  is  impor¬ 
tant.  as  some  kinds,  such  as  the  Champion 
peach  and  Rurbank  plum,  are  notoriously 
subject  to  the  pest. 

In  the  general  survey  of  Jersey  fruit,  it 
was  brought  out  that  better  fruits  are  now 
grown  than  ever  before — the  results  of  mod¬ 
ern  methods — but  the  average  quality  is  not 
high  enough  always  to  compete  with  those 
shipped  in  from  other  localities  where  the 
industry  is  more  highly  specialized.  Old 
and  worthless  orchards  should  he  destroyed, 
new  ones  set,  carefully  cultivated,  fertilized, 
pruned  and  sprayed,  and  the  product  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  most  effective  manner,  in  the 
near  vicinity  whenever  possible. 

Rest  Varieties  for  the  State. — The 
tendency  here  as  elsewhere  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  commercial  varieties  to  the  low¬ 
est  practicable  limit.  Those  most  favored 
by  the  attending  members  were:  Straw¬ 
berries.  Success,  early,  and  Stevens,  late. 
Currants,  Fay,  Filler.  Red  raspberries, 
Welsh.  Miller.  King.  Black  raspberries, 
Cumberland.  Rlack  Diamond.  Rlackberries, 
Eldorado,  Ward.  Gooseberries,  Houghton. 
Downing.  Cherries.  Early  Richmond.  Mont¬ 
morency.  Teaches,  Carman,  Miss  Lolo. 
Waddell.  Elberta,  Fox’s  Seedling,  Iron 
Mountain.  Pears.  Duchess.  Bartlett,  Ivief- 
for.  Grapes,  Moore’s  Early,  Concord, 
Niagara.  Apples.  Starr.  Ilagloe.  Graven-  j 
stein.  Wealthy,  Smith  Cider.  Ben  Davis, 
Baldwin. 


during  development  of  fruits,  quickly 
available  fertilizers  are  most  effective. 


Ax  Apple  Treat. — The  evening  session 
of  January  0  was  held  in  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  with  an  immense  audience, 
including  pupils  of  the  school,  attending. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of 
the  American  Apple  Consumers’  League, 
several  barrels  of  choice  Jersey  grown 
Grimes  Golden  apples  were  distributed  and 
eaten — the  prospective  “school  inarms”' — 
many  of  them  the  daughters  of  farmers — 
hugely  enjoying  this  demonstration  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  Jersey  soil.  The  lecture 
on  landscape  gardening  by  a  Cornell  pro¬ 
fessor  and  the  address  on  the  influence  of 
the  public  schools  ou  country  homes  by 
the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  followed 
were  much  appreciated. 


T-MPFRE  Insecticides. — One  of  the  most 
important  actions  of  the  society  was  the 
endorsement  of  an  addition  of  the  pure 
food  and  drug  law,  now  before  Congress, 
bringing  commercial  insecticides  under  its 
control.  It  was  shown  that  arsenate  of 
lead  was  sold  last  year  is  New  Jersey 
having  as  low  a  content  of  arsenic  as  four 
per  cent  instead  of  the  24  per  cent  it 
should  contain.  The  possible  results  of 
such  barefaced  frauds  arc  appalling,  and 
it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  law  will  quickly 
be  passed  and  enforced.  The  farmers  and 
fruit:  growers  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  they  receive  no  more  consideration 
from  manufacturers  than  from  middlemen 
and  transportation  agencies.  Commercial 
honesty,  if  it  pxists,  is  enforced  honesty, 
and  regulations  can  scarcely  be  made  too 
stringent  for  those  anxious  to  fleece  the 
producer.  The  officers  of  the  society  for 
1008.  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  re¬ 
elected  to  serve  the  ensuing  year. 

w.  v.  F. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  furms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu- 
lentroots  for  Cattle,  Sw  ine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff,  Greut  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the 
market 
den.  Son 
for  free 
book. 


Only  One 


of  Many 


Iron  Age  Tcoll 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
nade 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  103-G,  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


free  copy  of  my  1909  Catalog 
It  tolls  all  about  “Stoke*'  Ktamlitrtl**' — “flu* 
Meed*  for  crop*.”  It  explains  my  unique  system 
of  selling  them;  shows  photographs  of  actual 
specimens  grown  from  them,  and  gives  com¬ 
plete  planting  directions  so  as  to  insure  you  re¬ 
sults  equally  as  good.  “Stokes’  Standard*”  aiv 
the  finest  strains  of  the  very  best?  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  brought  to  perfection 
after  thousands  of  tests  made  during  my  more 
than  25  years’  practical  experience. 

The  Bonny  Best  Early  Tomato 

is  one  Of  the  “Stoke*  Standard*.”  It’sa  large, 
prolific,  full-red,  spicy  tomato  that  is  ready  for 
the  table  before  otlmr  varieties. 

Special  10c. Trial  Offer:— Send  me  lOc.in  stamp* 
or  coin — and  mention  this  magazine — and  J  will  semi 
you  my  new  catalog  and  three  10c.  packet*  of  seed — 
one  each  of  m.v  “Bonny  Best”  Early  Tomatoes, “Stokes’ 
Stand  aid”  Sweet  Peas  and  “Stokes’  Standard”  Single 
Poppy  (the  famous  Luther  Burbank  strain).  Each  is 
unequalled  in  its  class. 


STOKES’  SEED  STORE, 

Dept.  L,  219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Nothing  makes  a  more  ornamental  border 
along  a  walk  or  fence  on  the  line  than  this 
beautiful  and  hardy  hedging  plant.  Very 
finest  two  year  stock  only  costs  from 
.fa  to  $4  per  100. 

Our  beautiful  descriptive  catalog  tells  all  about  it. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO. 

HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Pear  Blight  Spreading. — Pear  blight  is 
again  spreading.  Bartlett,  both  in  sod  and 
cultivated,  are  almost  wiped  out  in  locali¬ 
ties.  Le  Conte  much  injured:  Dueliess  quite 
resistant.  Pear  blight  goes  in  cycles.  Hot 
Summer  encourage  it.  No  treatment 
greatly  retards  it.  Kieffer  pear  crop  mostly 
undersized  and  not  very  profitable.  Pears 
are  chiefly  consumed  by  foreign  immigrants, 
who  will  not  pay  high  prices.  There  was 
generally  a  poor  fruit  yield  in  New  Jersey 
in  IflO.S.  owing  to  late  frosts  and  droughty 
Summer.  Strawberries  and  peaches  brought 
best  returns.  Gooseberries,  though  a  light 
crop,  sold  well  on  account  of  demand  for 
pure  acid  fruit  juices  created  by  operation 
of  pure  food  law. 

Good  Year  for  Truckers. — Market  gar¬ 
deners  generally  had  a  good  season. 
Drought  cut  short  some  crops,  notably  po¬ 
tatoes,  hut  fair  prices  and  good  demand 
helped  out.  Asparagus,  relatively  a  good 
crop,  brought  little  profit  on  account  of 
low  prices  early  in  the  season.  Florists  and 
ornamental  gardeners,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  poor  season  on  account  of  overpro¬ 
duction  and  lessened  demand. 

Points  Brought  Out  in  discussion  are 
that  wind-breaks  as  orchard  shelters  are 
injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  They  check 
air  drainage,  and  thus  promote  rather  than 
hinder  frosts,  starve  the  soil  for  appreci¬ 
able  distances  and  harbor  pests.  Fruit 
weather,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  comes 
in  cycles.  There  is  no  evidence  of  per¬ 
manent  changes  in  onr  climate.  Sweet  corn 
is  fairlv  profitable  at  a  contract  price  of 
SI  per  100  ears;  6,000  ears  may  he  grown 
to  the  acre  with  good  culture.  Feed  your 
trees  with  slowly  available  fertilizer,  avoid¬ 
ing  excess  of  nitrates  when  in  growth  un-  , 
til  bearing  commences.  To  promote  health  | 


About  Seeds 

Whether  you  buy  seeds  for  the  home 
garden,  truck  garden  or  farm  you  naturally 
wane  the  best  obtainable.  The  question  is. 
where  to  get  them. 

We  have  been  raising  seed  (not  merely 
selling  them)  for  thirty  years  at  “  More  ton 
Farm,”  and  we  are  beginning  to  learn  how  to 
do  it.  Our  aim  lias  been  to  produce  only  the 
very  best  seeds  we  could  whether  the  crop 
paid  or  not.  It  took  a  long  time  to  breed  up 
fine  strains,  and  more  time  for  people  to  find 
out  that  the  seeds  raised  at  Moreton  Farm 
were  better  than  others.  Rut  many  have 
found  out  at  last,  and  the  demand  for  our 
seeds  has  increased  wonderfully  in  the  last 
few  years.  So  much  so.  in  fact,  that  we  have 
often  been  unable  to  fill  all  orders. 

We  raise  Vegetable  seeds,  choice 
“pure-bred”  strains  of  Field  Corn, 
Oats,  Potatoes,  etc. 

We  sell  direct  to  the  planters  (not  to  other 
dealers),  and  give  gardeners  and  farmers 
wholesale  prices. 

Ask  for  catalog  and  wholesale  price  list. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 
Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


■I'tr  VAIID  TDFFC  direct  from 

Sill  I  Y®“o"EJ5li®The  GROWER 

B  ■  “Full  Line,  trait  and  Ornament  ok  Free  Catalog, 

v GROVER  NURSERY  C0„ 


^  ^  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

^  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 

•  ■  m  1  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  U,  Mochauicsburg*  Ohio 


Cement  Is  Better  Than  Wood 

for  almost  every  structural  purpose  when  wood 
is  used.  Before  you  buy  any  cement  whatso¬ 
ever,  write  for  our  book,  showing  where 

EDISON 

Portland  Cement 

has  been  used  in  some  of  the  largest  work, 
and  giving  the  names  of  the  leading 
architects  and  engineers  who  favor  it. 

Edison  Portland  Cement  is  always  the  same 
color,  texture  and  strength.  Every 
bag  of  it  contains  10% more  cement¬ 
ing  material  and  is  therefore  10% 
more  economical  than  other 
brands,  because  it  is  uniformly  10% 
finest  ground  of  any  cement  made. 

Make  it  of  “Edison”  and  save  money. 

Write  for  the  Book,  TODAY. 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
921  St.  James  Building,  New  York  City 


“  ;  v-./i’L 


$5.20  per  ioo 

and  up.  Freight  Prepaid. 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  that  describes 
over  400  Varieties  and  tells  liow  two 

Rural  New-Yorker  readers  found  we  were 
reliable. 


SENECA, 


W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON 

NEW  YORK 


r.  c<  CHERRIES,  PEARS  PLUMS  AND 
»  OTHER  FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

of  all  file  desirable  varieties.  We  have  grown  a  large  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers 
old  and  new  for  Spring,  19U9,  delivery.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  you  to  place  your  order  early, 
S  PC  N  O  IF  O  hi  C  A  T  ALOGUE. 

BARKTES  BROS.  KTTJRSER.Y,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


ASPARAGUS 


Six  varieties  of  Healthy,  Thrifty,  one  and  two  year  old 
Roots.  Also  a  full  lino  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Strawberry  Plants,  Vines,  California  Privet,  Garden 
Tools,  Spray  Pumps  and  mixtures.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  valuable  Spraying  Chart.  It’s  free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  ,  31  o orest own,  N.  J. 


The  U.  S.  POMOLOGIST 

COL.  GEO.  B.  BRACKETT,  says: 

“ /  always  told  you  I  consider  Delicious  the 
best  of  all  varieties  you  have  introduced.” 

COMPLIMENTARY  SPECIMENS 

of  this  famous  Stark  Delicious  apple  will  be  sent 
on  request.  Delicious  is  the  greatest  quality  ap¬ 
ple  of  the  day;  selling  at  50%  more  than  Jonathan. 
Delicious  trees  are  healthy,  hardy,  dependable 
everywhere,  and  bear  incomparable  quality  fruit. 
Without  Delicious  no  orchard  is  complete.  Send 
for  the  apples  and  our  book  “The  Apple  Delicious 
which  shows  Delicious  and  King  David  in  full 
color  and  tells  about  other  profitable  sorts.  Stark 
Trees  are  best;  grown  on  scientific  principles  in 
our  10  nurseries  and  each  tree  has  the.  Stark  reputa¬ 
tion  of  84  years  behind  it.  Stock  is  most  com¬ 
plete  and  of  highest  quality;  apple,  peach,  pear, 
cherry,  plum,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant,  black¬ 
berry,  roses,  Norway  Maple,  etc., — everything. 
Write  today  for  the  Stark  Fruit  Book. 

STARK  BRO’S  Box  35 ,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 


Strawberry  Plants — Chijunan,  nk*n<litit;  variety.  Also  alt 
other  reliable  varieties.  Setol  for  my  free  1909  Catalogue. 
Prices  from  $1. 50  up.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Partly,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Kcliahle, money-making 
varieties, 


logue  Free. 


,  only  $l.i>0  and  $1.75  per  1000. 
S.  A.  VIKD1N,  “ 


_  New  1909  cata- 

Hartley,  Delaware. 


ft  I  ru.M  A  El  Y— record  breaking  stock 

ULLil’lRMni  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
50,000  quarts  uow  grown  on  one  acre— mr  system. 
Send  for  Chart.  ’J’.  C.  K1SVLTT,  Athenia,  N.  ,1. 

QTRAlifREBDIEC  from  august 
O  I  nHn  OCnniCO  to  November 

from  “Pan-American”  and  Autumn  Plants.  For 
Sale  by  Samuel  Cooper, Deievan.N.Y. Circulars  free. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  $3.00  for  1000  plants ;  40  varieties  finest 
Tennessee  grown.  Free  catalog.  John  Eight- 
foot,  Dept.  3(5,  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Bulbs,  Tines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  ear  lots  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREES.  1200  acres, 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet¬ 
ter  grown.  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus, 
Geraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  post¬ 
paid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  GANNAS,  the 
queen  of  hedding  plants.  50  choice  collections 
cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc.  Elegant 
168-page  Catalog  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and 
see  what  values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct 
deal  will  insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  >  Box  1 84  Paineiviile,  0. 

S  GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  «fcc.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  Lewis  Itoi'scb.llox  K  ,Fivdonla,N.V 

YEARLING  FRUIT  TREESi^Tna\^1 

Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum.  Grown  for  our  own  use. 
Surplus  for  sale. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo.  N.  Y. 

COD  C  A  I  E— Medium  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  to  $7.50 
rUn  CALL  bn.;  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to 
$4.50  lnt.;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bu.t  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


# 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

30  of  the  Best  Varieties. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Bux  8,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Send  for  our  Catalogue  of 

Qt.  Baskets  &  Berry  Grates 

before  ordering  packages  for  1909. 

H.  H.  AULTFATHER, 

Box  B.  Minorvu,  Ohio. 


ARliFNTFUIL  (French)  Asparagus  Routs 

from  imported  seed;  resistive 
to  rust;  large  shoots;  one  year  selected,  $5.00  per 
M.,  No.  2  $2.50;  packed  f.  o.  b.  E.  LAURENS 
BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  Mon.  Co.,  New  Jersey 


CLOVER  and  ALFALFA 


Seed.  Guaranteed  pure.  Sold  subject 
to  State  and  National  test.  Write  for 
free  samples  and  special  prices. 

FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Trees 


Catalog 

Free. 


150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  Grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
— scale.  Established  1869. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 
30  Maple  St.,  Dausville,  N.  V. 


A 

W 


WHEELS,’  FREIGHT  PAID  $8.75 

for  4  Buggy  Wheel*,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tires,  *15.20.  I* 
mfg.  wheels  #  to,4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Top*  |$.60,  Shafts  |2.00.  Top 
Banks  W3;  Harness, *5.  Learn  bow  to  boy  4b^cL  Catalogue  Pree.  Repair 
Wheels,  l&.GQ.  Wagon  Umbrella  pass.  W  R  BOOB.  ClaUoaaU.  0.' 


1900. 
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Celery  Slow  to  Bleach. 

K.  B.  D.,  Lamar,  Mo. — Please  tell  me 
how  can  I  bleach  my  celery  ?  I  have  a 
fine  lot  of  it,  Burpee’s  Winter  Queen.  I 
have  the  earth  drawn  up  to  it  within  a 
hand's  length  of  the  top,  and  then  have  a 
foot  board  down  on  both  sides,  and  did 
have  gunnysacks  covered  over  the  top.  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  bleach.  It  is  just  as 
sweet  and  tender,  though  it  is  green. 
Ought  I  to  pour  water  on  it  and  keep  the 
roots  wet? 

Ans. — I  find  only  one  thing  lacking 
in  this  celery  trouble,  namely,  patience. 
This  variety  is  one  of  the  best  Winter 
sorts.  I  think  it  the  most  popular. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done,  other 
than  keep  it  from  freezing  and  not 
allow  it  to  get  too  wet,  in  which  case 
it  is  apt  to  cause  rot.  If  the  frost 
is  guarded  against  it  will  surely  bleach. 
The  Winter  Queen  variety  of  celery 
is  one  of  the  long  keepers.  Why?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  it  stays  green  longer.  Once 
a  bunch  of  celery  is  thoroughly 
bleached  its  keeping  qualities  are  done, 


the  approach  of  cold  weather,  she  had 
practically  a  whole  green  plant,  hence 
it  will  take  a  much  longer  time  to 
bleach  it  than  it  would  had  it  been 
kept  banked  up,  little  by  little  as  the 
plant  grew,  all  through  the  Fall. 

C.  C.  HULSART. 


A  Mail  Clerk  Talks. 

In  a  recent  issue  you  said  you  were  look¬ 
ing  for  information,  and  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  if  a  Government  employee  ever 
amounted  to  much  in  business  after  leav¬ 
ing  tlie  service ;  also  that  an  employee  usu¬ 
ally  thought  it  needed  two  to  perform  the 
work  that  one  had  done  before,  etc.  I  am 
in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  which  is  the 
only  branch  of  the  service  I  know  very 
much  about,  but  feel  that  we  earn  all  we 
get  in  that  branch  of  the  service.  I  have 
known  several  to  quit  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  and  make  more  in  business  than 
their  salary  was.  I  live  on  an  11-acre 
place  here,  use  my  spare  time,  which  is 
given  me  for  rest  and  study,  in  cleaning 
up  and  improving  the  place.  This  would 
seem  strange  to  a  city  man,  but  for  a 
man  who  was  raised  on  a  farm  it  is  rest 


“TIIE  SNOW  MAN.” 


FUN  FOR  NORTHERN  BOYS.  Fig.  33. 


and  it  should  be  used  at  once.  The 
popular  method  of  bleaching  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  Winter  celery  after  frost  has 
arrived  is  to  take  it  up  from  the  rows 
where  it  grew  and  pack  it  in  trenches, 
dug  in  a  well-drained  piece  of  ground 
and  the  depth  corresponding  to  the 
height  of  the  celery.  The  plants  are 
lifted,  with  all  the  dirt  that  will  na¬ 
turally  adhere  to  the  roots,  and  packed 
in  these  trenches  about  three  plants 
abreast,  and  shoved  in  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible,  packing  earth  tightly  around  the 
roots,  as  they  are  put  in.  If  the  soil 
is  dry  it  should  be  made  quite  wet,  but 
avoid  getting  the  leaves  or  stalks  wet. 
The  plants  should  not  be  handled 
when  placed  in  the  trench  when  there 
is  any  water  or  even  a  heavy  dew  on 
them,  for  it  is  apt  to  cause  rot. 

When  the  trench  is  filled  make  an 
A-shaped  roof  of  boards  of  sufficient 
width  to  cover  trench.  This  is  all  that 
is  necessary  until  danger  of  freezing; 
leave  both  ends  of  trench  open  for  ven¬ 
tilation.  As  weather  becomes  cold, 
cover  with  straw  or  marsh  hay,  and 
finally  with  earth  from  each  side  of  the 
trench,  so  placed  as  to  carry  the  water 
off  in  case  of  heavy  rains.  The  time 
celery  handled  in  this  way  will  be  ready 
for  market,  will  depend  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  on  how  warm  or  how  cool  it  has 
been  kept.  The  cooler  it  is  kept  after 
being  placed  in  the  trench  the  longer 
it  will  be  in  bleaching.  Many  do  not 
seem  to  know  what  really  takes  place  in 
the  process  of  bleaching  this  plant. 
'W  hen  celery  plants  are  placed  in  a 
bleaching  trench  and  wet  earth  packed 
around  their  roots  the  first  thing  that 
takes  place  is  that  hundreds  of  new 
rootlets  start,  this  gives  the  plant  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  up  moisture.  Then 
new  leaves  begin  to  form  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  as  its  growth  proceeds  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  what  was  stored  up  in  the  out¬ 
side  leaves,  and  these  wither  and  come 
off.  Now  if  our  friend  left  this  cel¬ 
ery  without  banking  up  at  all  until  near 


Indeed  from  the  strenuous  life  of  a  postal 
clerk.  We  get  good  pay,  but  our  expenses 
are  liigh  and  the  work  is  bard.  b.  e.  d. 
New  Hampshire. 


Peaches  for  Profit 

or  for  home  consumption— if  you  grow  them  you  need  the 
new  catalogue  of  Harrison’s  Nurseries.  We  have  produced 
more  Peach  trees  than  any  other  American  concern.  We  have 
now  600.000  fine  young  Peach  trees,  including  every  good 
kind,  new  and  old.  and  of  the  vigor  and  hardiness  possible  in 
our  exceptional  soil,  under  our  advanced  methods  of  culture. 

All  Good  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree* 

are  in  our  stock ,  and  our  1909  catalogue  describes  them  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way,  illustrated  from  photographs,  some  in  color.  The  most 
compact  and  useful  nursery  book  of  the  year  ;  worth  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  trouble  of  writing  for  it—  that's  alii!  costs. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  421,  BERLIN,  MD. 


“LION  BRAND” 

SPRAYING  MATERIALS 

For  20  years  we  have  been  manufac 
turing  spraying  materials— our  repute 
tion  and  experience  insures  you  th 
lowest  prices  consistent,  with 

STANDARD  UNIFORM  QUALITY. 

Why  risk  injuring  your  trees  and  plan! 
with  untried  mixtures  ?  Always  us 

Lion  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Lion  Brand  Pure  Paris  Green 
J^ion  15rand  Lime  Sulphur  Solutio 
hion  11  rand  Concentrated  Bordeau 
Mixture 

Our  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for  Sa 
Jose  Scale  is  all  ready  for  use — n 
disagreeable  boiling  necessary — jus 
mix  with  water. 

Send  at  once  for  our  Free  Booklet— 

When,  Why,  How  to  Spray, 
and  What  to  Spray  With! 

THE  JAS.  A.  BLANCHARD  CO 

Cortlandt  Terminal  Building, 

New  York  City. 


Burpee,  Philadelphia 


written  on  the  front  of  a  postal  card 
and  your  own  address  on  the  back, 
a  .  c  ,  _  .  will  bring  you  a  copy  of  The  Leading 

American  Seed  Catalog— provided  you  intend  to  have  a  garden  this  season.  A  book  of  174 
pages,  with  colored  plates  painted  from  Nature.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The  Best 
Seeds  that  Grow.  We  have  the  largest 
Mail-order  Seed  Trade  in  the  World 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  address  simply 


me  plain  trutn  aDout  i  he  Best 

Burpee,  Philadelphia 


at  ONE-HALF 

City  Seedsmen  Prices  ! 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds==It’s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  in 
country  or  city. 


FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  N. 


DIBBLE’ 

FARM  SEEDS 

Stand  at  the  Head. 

You  cannot  buy  better  Farm  Seeds,  no  matter 
how  much  you  pay.  and  we  sell  you  the  very  high¬ 
est  grade  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Seed  Oats, 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  etc.,  at  prices  so  low 
that  every  Farmer  can  afford  to  buy  of  us.  How 
can  we  do  this  ? 

1st.  We  live  in  the  country  where  Seeds  are 
grown,  have  our  own  warehouses  on  private  switch 
and  do  not  pay  any  high-priced  city  rents. 

2nd.  We  do  not  handle  garden  or  flower  seeds, 
but  confine  our  attention  to  Farm  Seeds  only,  and 

3rd.  We  grow  a  large  part  of  the  Seeds  we  sell 
on  our  own  1,200  acre  Seed  Farms  and  sell  direct 
from  our  farms  to  yours. 

Every  member  of  our  firm  is  a  practical  farmer 
over  20  years  in  the  business.  Seeds  are  tested  by 
us  in  field  culture.  We  do  the  experimenting,  you 
get  the  results,  the  experience  free.  We  are 
Farm  Seed  Specialists  and  we  know  Farm  Seeds. 

Our  1909  catalog,  the  handsomest  Farm  Seed 
Book  of  the  year,  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Ask  for 
it  now. 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower 

HOXEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  Box  C. 


SEEDOATSr 

See  Salzer’s  catalog  page  129. 

Largest  growers  of  seed  oats,  wheat,  barley, 
speltz,  com,  potatoes,  grasses  and  clovers  and 
farm  seeds  in  the  world.  Big  catalog  free:  or, 
send  10c  in  stamps  and  receive  sample  of 
Billion  Dollar  Grass,  yielding  10  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  oats,  speltz,  barley,  etc.,  easily  worth 
$1 0.00  of  any  man’s  money  to  get  a  start,  and 
catalog  free.  Or,  send  1 4c  and  we  add  a  sam¬ 
ple  farm  seed  novelty  never  seen  before  by  you, 
THE  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LaCroase,  Wis. 


SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


Best  qualify  Garden, 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Seed  Potatoes.  We 
will  send  free  with  cat¬ 
alogue  a  pkt.  of  now 
lettuce  seed  “May 


Flower . 


''us  to-day. 
-  aV  Also  have  full 
line  of  Nursery 

King”  the  best took,  Roses,  Plants 


Wl^^it.  Write 


'ask 


you 

for 


head  lettuce, 
ever  intro-/ 
duced. 
if 


CL, 


and  Bulbs. 


German  Nurseries, 
Box  187  Beatrice, Neb. 


DSEEDS 

ESTINTHE  WORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

-ve  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
with  every  order  I  fill. 
Grand  Big'  Catalog  pnpp 
Illustrated  with  over  JlELEE 
700  engravingsof  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 
AY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar¬ 
antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
POKI)  SEED  CO.,  Dept.24Kavenna,  Ohio, 


PEACH  TREES 

HARDY,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN. 

Fine  stock,  true  to  name  at  $1  per  doz.,  $6  per  100. 
3  ft.  Following  varieties:— Elberta,  Crawford  Late, 
Crawford  Early,  Champion.  Carman,  Beil  of  Ga., 
Stump,  Oldmixon,  Waddell,  Mt.  Rose,  Globe, 
Greensboro,  Foster,  Fitzgerald,  Niagara.  Semi 
order  today.  No  catalogue  issued.  Address 

BURK  NURSERIES, 

BoxY,  -  -  Manchester,  Conn. 


TWO  APPLE  TREES 

$1.00  Value  for  25c. 

One  McIntosh  and  One  Ihuiuna 
Apple  for  25c  post  paid. 
Dnnsville  grown,  fresh  dug, 
true  to  name,  every  tree  as  represeut- 
risk,  personal  attention  given  every 
us  a  list  of  your  wants  for  wholesale 
Writo  for  free  catalog. 

&  WELLS,  Box  IC,  Dnnsville,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  selec¬ 
tion  and  order  your  Fruit  Trees — while 
the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock  to  select 
from,  and  while  you  have  time  to  attend 
to  it.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have 
a  large  stock  of  the  best  quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  They  deal  direct  with  the 
farmers.  Write  them  for  Price-List. 


Torre Y0R|<  STATE  GR0WH’ 

K®  We  offer  you  the  hardiest 

I  1  y  H  II  and  choicest  Fruit  and  Orna- 
I  ■  ■  BIB  Ban  VlBr  mental,  also  Small  Fruit, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Our 
prices  are  right  for  quality.  We  charge  nothing  for 
packing  and  boxing.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Get 
our  Catalog  before  placing  your  order,  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester.  N-Y. 


SEED  CO 

WING’S  Improved  WHITE  CAP.  A  variety 
we  have  been  breeding  and  improving  for  15  years. 
45  acres  in  one  field  averaged  over  100  bu.  per  acre. 
WING’S  IOO  DAY  WHITE.  A  remarkably 
uniform  corn  showing  great  quality.  Has  excel¬ 
lent  length  of  grain.  Heavy  yielder.  Ripens  early. 
YELLOW  OLARAGE.  A  very  fine  variety, 
will  ripen  extremely  early.  Our  varieties  of  seed 
corn  this  yearcan’t  be  beat.  Write  for  catalog  and 
free  instructions  on  growing  alfalfa. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.,  Box  323,  Meehan icsburg,  O. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

CHOICE  MOUNTAIN  GROWN 

the  seed  that  produces  big  crops,  worth  double 
of  imported  seed;  $18.00  per  100  lbs.  Vogeler’s 
Wonder  Oats,  117  bus.  per  acre,  3  cents  lb. 

VOGELER  SEED  COMPANY, 

Salt  Take  City,  Utah. 


CCCn  AATC High-yielding,  hardy,  sure 
ObtiU  UM  I  O  cropper,  "60-DAY.”  Made 
87k>  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  in  Illinois.  Highest 
yielder  at  111.  Exp.  Sta.  for  three  years,  and  second 
highest  in  Ohio  for  last  five  years.  Samples  and 
catalogue  free.  L.  C.  BROWN,  Corn  and  Oats 
Specialist,  La  Grange,  Cook  Co.,  Illinois. 


■  NMl*  RniN  Onr  handsome  GARDEN  ANNUAL  and 
R-<  1-1  SEED  CATALOGUE.  Solid  your  addiess 
I  ’  on  a  postal  today,  or  for  a  2c  stamp 

®  44B4  and  names  of  two  neigh-  ( 

bors,  actual  seed  buyers.  Catalog  and  , 

a  packet  of  CORELESS  TOMATO  ’  _ 

best  Tomato  grown.  If  sent  before  March  20.  Address 

COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  PELLA,  IOWA, 


LUi  a  fdK,  Oliliup 

SEED 


CLOVER  SEED  S6.25 — Timothy,  Onion  Sets,  Garden 
Seeds.  Buy  Direct.  Click's  Seed  Farm,  Lancaster,  l’a. 


CClin  Eor  our  sPeci»l  prices  of  Farm  Seeds, 
WLllU  Oats,  Corns  and  Potatoes.  Fine  Stock. 
SMITH  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


<4  A  Strong,  Hardy,  Two-year-old  04  AA 

1"  Grapevines 

Best  varieties— red,  white  and  black.  Just  the  kind 
for  planting  around  the  house,  along  fences,  or  in  the 
garden.  We  also  offer  live  three-yeur-old  vines  for 
$1.00.  Will  bear  year  after  planting.  Onr  valuable 
book, how  to  plant,  cultivate  ami  prune, free  with  every 
order.  Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in  every 
garden.  T.  g.  mjBIIAKD  COMPAXY,  Urnpolne  Specialist*. 
Established  42  Years.  KUKOOMA,  S.  Y. 


Natural  Fine  Ground  Phosphate 

The  Reliable  Land  Builder 

Why  not  get  your  money’s  worth  when  you  buy 
phosphoric  Held?  When  buying  fine  ground  phosphate 
you  get  for  the  same  money  three  to  four  times  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  as  when  buying  ground  bone  or  acid 
phosphate.  The  acids  in  the  manure,  or  in  the  soil,  will 
positively  set  free  from  ground  phosphate  more  than 
enough  phosphoric  acid  for  the  growing  crops’  require¬ 
ments. 

75c.  worth  of  it  applied  to  enough  manure  to  spread  an 
acre,  or  $1.25  worth  of  it  per  acre  applied  to  the  soil 
direct,  will  Increase  crop  yields  25  to  ?5<$.  Only  apply  it 
properly.  Our  Booklet,  sent  free,  tells  how  to  do  this, 
and  shows  that  leading  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
confirm  this  statement.  Address — 

The  Farmers  Ground  Rock  Phosphate  Co., 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Tennessee. 


THE  RURAL  HEW-VORKER 


January  23, 


HAULING  MANURE  IN  WINTER. 

1  At  present  writing  I  am  hauling  fresh 
horse  manure  from  a  village  stable  and 
spreading  right  on  ground  that  was  plowed 
during  the  past  Fall.  I  expect  to  harrow 
and  plant  in  Spring  to  potatoes.  Land  has 
a  moderate  slope  to  it,  hut  I  am  not  spread¬ 
ing  the  manure  within  30  or  40  feet  of 
a  galley  :  am  spreading  on  snow  about  four 
or  five  inches.  My  neighbor  says  it  will 
not  do  my  land  a  bit  of  good,  and  that 
I  may  as  well  dump  the  manure  in  the 
river;  says  I  should  pile  manure  in  field 
and  spread  in  Spring,  but  I  am  afraid  I’ll 
be  short  of  time  in  Spring,  as  I  keep  no 
help.  h.  g.  t. 

ypaine. 

Is  it  a  good  plan  to  haul  out  manure 
on  ground  and  put  in  pile  at  this  time, 
and  leave  until  Spring  and  then  spread? 
I  have  hauled  several  loads  and  made  a 
long  pile.  I  want  to  take  out  25  to  30 
tons.  I  have  to  buy  it;  and  my  ground 

is  rolling,  so  that  it  would  not  do  to 

spread  it  now,  and  if  I  don’t  buy  it  now 

some  one  else  will  get  it.  It  is  outside 

where  I  get  it,  and  some  of  it  is  burnt. 
I  wondered  whether  it  would  burn  after 
repiling  and  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  sprinkle  land  plaster  in 
layers.  I  use  the  manure  for  trucking. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  id.  e. 

We  think  this  question  of  Winter 
hauling  and  spreading  manure  depends 
on  the  cost  of  labor  compared  with 
the  value  of  what  is  lost  by  leaching. 
On  hilly  ground  or  where  there  was 
a  slope  along  which  the  Spring  water 
runs  we  would  not  spread  manure  on 
the  snow  without  expecting  to  lose  at 
least  one-third  of  the  plant-food  value. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Spring  is  short 
in  the  Northern  States  and  the  work 
of  preparing  the  soil  crowds  hard.  If  a 
man  has  no  help  and  only  one  team 
he  will  be  obliged,  to  take  time  for 
spreading  manure  which  should  be 
spent  plowing.  It  is  also  easier  to  haul 
the  manure  with  a  sled  in  Winter.  We 
do  not  know  what  is  gained  by  this 
Winter  spreading  except  time.  On  our 
own  farm  we  should  haul  the  manure 
and  pile  it  in  long  piles  at  the  most 
convenient  point  for  Spring  handling. 
In  making  the  piles  tramp  the  manure 
as  hard  as  possible  and  leave  the  top 
in  a  dish  shape  so  as  to  hold  snow 
and  water.  This,  soaking  down,  will 
help  prevent  hre-fanging.  Sprinkling 
land  plaster  through  the  pile  as  it  is 
made  up  will  help. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Annual  Meeting  at  Medina. 

Paht  I. 

Medina  was  cbosen  as  the  meeting  place 
for  tbe  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation.  and  from  the  large  attendance  it 
seems  it  would  be  wise  to  keep  this  meet¬ 
ing  within  the  great  apple  belt  of  western 
New  York.  An  eastern  meeting  is  held 
each  year  in  February  at  Poughkeepsie, 
and  most  eastern  members  wait  for  this 
meeting.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  the  association  would  profit  by 
having  a  permanent  homo  for  its  annual 
meeting,  and  Rochester  seems  to  be  the 
place  best  adapted,  as  its  facilities  for 
caring  for  the  crowd  and  providing  meeting 
and  exhibition  balls  are  far  in  advance  of 
the  smaller  places,  and  it  is  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  from  all  directions  with  direct  com¬ 
munications.  This  meeting  was  the  largest 
in  tlie  history  of  the  association,  and  though 

the  facilities  for  earing  for  the  crowd  were 
inadequate,  Medina  did  nobly  and  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clark  Allis  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  everyone  was  well  cared  for.  To 
those  not  acquainted  with  western  New 
York,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  may  not  he  amiss.  Medina  is 
in  Orleans  County,  42  miles  west  of  Roch¬ 
ester.  and  is  surrounded  by  tbe  greatest 
apple  country  in  the  world.  Nowhere  do 
apple  trees  grow  more  thriftily  and  attain 
such  size,  if  other  sections  produce  bet¬ 
tor  fruit  the  grower  is  responsible  rather 
than  the  locality.  The  population  num¬ 
bers  about  5,000,  and  the  activity  and 
thrift  of  the  place  indicates  that  the  im¬ 
mediate  surrounding  country  is  prosperous, 
as  western  New  York  is  full  of  these  hand¬ 
some  little  towns,  each  seeming  to  he  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  country  within  a  narrow 
radius. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  by  President  Cornell.  lie 
gave  a  short  address,  in  which  lie  said  he 
believed  the  social  side  of  these  meetings, 
the  visits  and  Interchange  of  thought  be¬ 
tween  members,  was  even  more  valuable 
than  the  programme.  He  said,  in  looking 
over  the  programme,  question  No.  88  struck 
him  as  a  good  text  on  which  to  base  his 
address,  and  this  question  is  as  follows : 
“What  can  growers  do  more  to  exploit 
their  products  among  consumers?”  Honest 
packing  with  a  guarantee  was  the  first 
step.  While  New  York  apples  are  con¬ 
ceded  as  good  as  any  grown,  the  growers 
fall  down  in  packing,  and  ho  advised  legis¬ 
lative  action  that  would  compel  every 
packer,  whether  grower  or  buyer,  to  give 
full  name  and  address  on  package  and 
grade  of  fruit  contained.  This  with  the 
full  package  now  required  would  work 


wonders-  in  increasing  consumption.  While 
many  apples  are  being  shipped  from  the 
Northwest  and  finding  ready  sale  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  over  barreled  fruit,  ho  thinks  New 
York's  position  is  safe  in  producing  apples 
for  the  many,  and  as  soon  as  a  uniform 
system  of  ^ood.  packing  is  inaugurated  the 
difference  ui  favor  of  the  Northwestern 
box  fruit  will  not  be  so  marked.  He  has 
practiced  putting  his  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  packages  for  several  years,  with 
instructions  to  his  commission  man  to 
guarantee  every  package  to  he  as  repre¬ 
sented,  and  if  not  so  to  make  it  rigid  with 
the  buyer  and  charge  same  to  him.  While 
he  expected  some  to  come  hack  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  not  being  able  personally  to 
oversee  the  packing  of  every  package,  only 
one  has  made  any  claim,  and  that  for 
damage  in  transit.  He  thanked  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  their  cordial  support  while  he  had 
held  the  chair,  and  said  that  not  an  un¬ 
kind  word  or  an  unjust  criticism  had 
reached  ids  ear.  He  advised  co-operative 
work  in  marketing  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
briefly  outlined  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  association  if  all  those  who  should 
would  come  to  its  support. 

The  secretary's  and  treasurer's  reports 
showed  a  prosperous  financial  condition  and 
a  rapid  growth  in  co-operative  buying,  the 
fertilizer  and  sprayer  materials  sold  dur¬ 
ing  1908  amounting  in  round  figures  to 
$12,000.  If  each  user  had  bought  the  same 
independently  it  would  have  cost  him  much 
more,  but  tbe  benefit  does  not  stop  here, 
as  the  prices  made  by  this  association  have 
materially  aided  in  reducing  the  prices  of 
the  regular  dealers,  and  not  only  those 
who  purchased  through  the  association  hut 
other  members  and  outsiders  were  saved 
considerable.  The  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on.  transportation  said  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  had  greatly  improved  con¬ 
ditions  along  this  line  .and  all  members 
were  urged  to  report  grievances  to  this 
committee,  as  without  these  reports  their 
field  was  very  limited.  G.  e.  s. 


Migratory  Farming. 

E.  D..  Loveland,  O. — I  read  an  article 
on  migratory  farming.  I  would  like  to  hear 
your  opinion  on  such  an  undertaking. 
Would  it  pay?  Where  would  you  advise 
m<-  to  go?  Florida  or  North  Carolina? 

Ax  S'. — We  take  it  you  mean  working 
two  places,  one  in  “the  North  and  the 
other  in  the  South.  We  consider  this 
plan  better  in  theory  than  in  practice. 
A  fruit  grower  in  the  North  might 
get  his  peaches  and  apples  picked  and 
strawberries  mulched  by  October,  and 
then  go  to  southern  Florida  and  pick 
a  crop  of  oranges  or  plant  vegetables — 
coming  hack  in  time  to  start  the  north¬ 
ern  fruit  in  April.  This  sounds  easy, 
but  does  not  always  work  out.  Last 
year  we  told  of  an  Ohio  man  who 
put  his  peach  orchard  in  order  and 
then  took  a  load  of  chickens  and  a  cow 
to  Florida — selling  what  was  left  in  the 
Spring.  Another  man  takes  baby 
chicks  about  two  days  old — just  out 
of  the  incubator — to  Florida.  The  chicks 
grow  fast  and  are  sold  as  broilers  to 
the  hotels.  A  large  family  lryght  di¬ 
vide  and  “work  both  ends  of  the  coun¬ 
try-’  in  this  way,  hut  there  are  some 
serious  drawbacks. 


SAW  WOOD 

With  One  of  the  Gasoline 
Engines  that  “Accomplish 
What  Others  Almost  Do.” 

Our  Engines  Make  Sew  Friends 


and  We  Keep  Them  Friendly. 


Air  Cooled 


Don’t  You  Want  One 
of  these  Engines  that 
don’t  go  wrong.  That 

CAN’T  FREEZE  UP! 

We  also  sell  and  warrant  Drag  Saws, 
Circular  Saws  (0  kinds).  Saw  MilLs, 
Shingle  Mills,  Hand  Saws,  etc. 

If  you  want  a  trade'  in  Rebuilt 

Gasoline  Engines  only  slightly 
used,  write  quickly,  as  our  prices 
for  January  will  represent  real 
bargains.  Have  7  Alamo  En¬ 
gines,  5  Olds,  3  Webers,  Interna¬ 
tionals, Lamberts  and  many  others. 


PRICES  and  TERMS  are  sure  to  please  YOU. 

Write  Us  Your  Wants.Write  for  CATALOG  N. 

Strongly  Warranted.  Air  Cooled.  Engines  (over 3000 
sold)l  to  10  Horse.  Water  Cooled  up  to  GOOHorse. 

Bracket,  Shaw  6  Lunt  Company 

Somersworth,  N.  H.  -  Boston,  Mass. 


The  BADGER 

Gasoline 
Engine 

is  the  all -service  engine. 

Simple,  powerful,  uses  little 
fuel  for  power  generated. 

All  typea  and  cites.  Fcr  all 
kind*  of  jobs  in  all  weathers. 

Let  ub  fiend  you  fine  fne  Engine 
Book  with  proofs.  Postal  us -your  name,  wo  *11  do  the  rest. 

C.  P.  A  J.  LAUSOX  CO. ,  85ft  8Qth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wla, 


Peruvian  Brand  Fertilizers 

(GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO  BASE) 

Are  Not  Sold  in  Competition  with  Other  Fertilizers 

THEY  STAND  IN  A  CLASS  BY  THEMSELVES 


They  Give  Results  That  Pay 

l<  During  my  life  of  farming  and  fruit  growing,  I  have  used  various 
brands  of  commercial  fertilizers,  but  until  the  past  season  I  have  never 
struck  such  a  satisfactory  lot  of  goods  as  I  got  from  your  firm. 

“The  brands  I  used  were  Peruvian  Vegetable  Grower  and 
Peruvian  Market  Gardeners’  Fertilizer  (with  Guano  base),  and 
my  crops  have  been  a  wonder  to  my  neighbors.  The  lasting 
qualities  of  the  above  brands  are  simply  wonderful. 

“  Surely  there  is  something  about  your  goods — it  may  be  the 
Guano  in  them— that  gives  the  very  best  returns  for  the  money 
invested.”  (Signed)  E.  Van  Allen,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 

Our  fertilizer  literature  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  C  G  E  -  SVS  ORTIME  R  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 
and  PERUVIAN  BRANDS. 

24  STONE  STREET,  -  NEW  YORK  f 
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■  NDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating-  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

FK.1L',  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


you  could  do  your  work 
better,  quicker  and  at  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  a  hired 
hand.  The 

Waterloo  Boy 

saws  more  wood  in  one  day  than  a 
man  can  in  a  week,  runs  the  sepa¬ 
rator,  does  the  churning,  the 
pumping,  and  all  the  time-taking, 
back-breaking  jobs  on  the  farm.  It 
costs  only  5  centB  a  day  to  run. 

Write  today  for  our  handsome  catalog 
and  our  real  30-day  free  trial  offer. 

J 


Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co. 


184  West  Third  Av. 


Waterloo,  -  -  Iowa. 


MORE  MAPLE  SUGAR 


From  your  sugar  bush  with  the  same  labor  and  with¬ 
out  injuring  your  treos,  by  using  Post’s  Improved 
Kureku  Sup  Spouts.  The  reason  why  is  the  “air 
trap,--  especial  patented  feature 

.POST’S 

(improved 
[Eureka 

SAP 

SPOUTS 

Samples  of 
each,  6c ,  lots 
of  300  de- 
livexcdf.o.b. 
on 

of 

alogue  free. 

Brooklyn,  N  Y. 


More  Sap 
Every  Day 
for  More 
Days  and 
Make  You 
MoreMoneyl 


No.  2. 3'l  in.  long, 


Increases  the  flow  when' 

every  minute  oounts. 
Each  genuine  Post’s 
Spout  hast  signature 
on  label  thus:  “C.  O. 
Post.”  Look  for  it.  It 
protects  you.  No.  1,  3t< 
in.  long,  per  100,  $1.75; 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 


•SAVE^V 
HIRED  ' 
'WHELP 


Every  farmer  knows  t  lie  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  it  uni 
foimij .  and  best  of  all 
nevu  bruises  or 
punctures  the  / 

seed.  Send  a  A 

postal  for  ^  V 

o-r  free  1 

book.  ‘ ,  1 


I  Iron  Ago 

(Improve- tKotbins) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 

Wv  Wo  Doubles  /  /  \ 

No  Troubles  ^  ^ 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  103-P,  GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


WITH 


©  FAST  WORK  a 

SPENCER 


HAY  PRESS 


It’s  a  speedy  one.  You  are  less  liable  to 
have  to  stop  for  breakdowns.  First  cost  a 
little  more,  but  at  the  end  of  season 
shows  bigger  jirotits.  We  challenge  all 
comers.  We  guarantee  smooth,  compact 
bales,  full  weight.  Don  t  buy  a  belt  power 
press.  Power  piled  up  in  a  balance  wheel 
causes  bad  breaks,  because  it  cannot  be 
quickly  stopped.  It  will  eat  up  the  profits 
like  a  mortgage.  Buy  a  Spencer,  do  business 
at  a  good  profit  and  be  happy.  Trial  free. 
Catalog  free.  Be  sure  you  write  for  it  today. 


J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  III. 


S3  B 
e.  I 

J 


1909. 
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COLD  STORAGE  ROOM. 

E.  A.  J.  (No  Address). — Will  you  please 
illustrate  the  method  of  constructing  a 
cold  storage  room  within  an  icehouse  so 
that  the  ice  will  not  need  to  be  moved  to 
produce  the  chilling. 

Ans. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  December 
28,  1907,  the  construction  of  a  com¬ 
bined  icehouse  and  cool  room  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated.  This  design, 
here  reproduced,  has  in  view  a  mini¬ 
mum  consumption  of  ice  with  a  cool 
room  maintained  in  the  neighborhood 
of  40  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  a 
lower  temperature  than  this  is  desired 
a  somewhat  different  construction  than 
this  must  be  adopted  and  a  larger  vol¬ 
ume  of  ice  stored,  with  which  to  main¬ 
tain  the  lower  temperature.  In  the  ice¬ 
house  whose  construction  is  illustrated, 
the  ice  chamber  is  entirely  shut  off 
from  the  cool  room,  and  the  cooling 
effect  is  secured  through  the  metal  com¬ 
bined  ceiling  and  floor  upon  which  the 
ice  rests  and  melts,  and  against  which 
the  air  of  the  cool  room  comes  and  is 
cooled.  As  represented  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  the  ice  is  stacked  at  a  distance 
from  the  walls;  the  space  between  is 
filled  with  sawdust,  and  the  top  of  the 
ice  mass  covered  with  it.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  allows  the  ice  to  melt  away  at  the 
bottom,  giving  its  cooling  effect  to  the 
room  below,  the  sawdust  settling  as  the 
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larger  surface  of  ice,  and  thus  main¬ 
tain  the  temperature  of  the  cool  room 
at  a  lower  degree  than  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  construction  represented 
in  the  illustration.  But  to  maintain  this 
lower  temperature  the  ice  chamber,  as 
already  stated,  would  be  required  to 
contain  a  larger  mass  of  ice.  It  would 
be  necessary  also  to  construct  both  ice 
chamber  and  cool  room  with  walls  thor¬ 
oughly  air-tight  and  of  the  best  insulat¬ 
ing  materials. 

If  the  icehouse  is  to  be  built  of  wood 
its  walls  may  be  made  as  described  for 
the  cool  room  in  the  article  referred  to, 
and  the  space  between  filled  either  with 
dry  sawdust,  spent  tanbark  or  dry 
fibrous  peat,  thus  forming  a  non¬ 
conducting  wall  18  inches  thick, 
and  if  the  inside  wall  is  lined 
throughout  with  a  light  weight 
of  galvanized  iron,  put  on  as  de¬ 
scribed,  this  will  make  them  completely 
air-tight  and  permanent,  the  metal  pro¬ 
tecting  the  woodwork  from  dampness 
and  decay.  It  would  be  well,  for  the 
sake  of  higher  efficiency,  to  enter  the 
cool  room  through  an  entrance  chamber 
or  hall,  preferably  built  on  the  inside, 
making  this  large  enough  so  that  if  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  needs 
to  be  put  in  or  taken  out  at  one  time 
this  may  be  placed  in  the  entrance  way 
and  then  ’one  door  closed  and  the  other 
opened.  Such  an  arrangement  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  cooled  air  and  the 
entrance  of  warm  air  on  going  into  or 
leaving  the  room.  A  cool  room  of  such 
a  character  and  of  good  size  is  a  great 
convenience  and  saving  on  every  large 
farm.  f.  h.  king. 

Varieties  of  Hickory. — There  are  sev¬ 
eral  nuts  classed  under  the  general  name 
of  hickory,  but  the  shellbark  is  the  only 
one  wanted  in  New  York  market  at  prices  that 
will  pay  for  shipment.  We  have  seen  lately 
several  lots  of  unmerchantable  hickories 
that  would  sell  for  barely  enough  to  pay 
expenses,  the  shell  being  very  thick  anil 
the  meat  rank  in  flavor.  If  at' all  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  nuts  will  be  available, 
it  is  host  to  send  a  sample  before  making 
shipment.  The  most  desirable  kinds  have 
a  thin  shell  and  sweet  meat,  which  comes 
out  readily  when  cracked. 


NEW-YORKER 


COMBINED  ICEHOUSE  AND  COAL 
ROOM.  Fig.  34. 

ice  melts,  but  keeping  it  continuously 
covered  and  excluded  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  walls  so  that  neither  air  cur¬ 
rents  nor  direct  radiation  can  be  effect¬ 
ive  in  melting  the  ice. 

W  here  a  lower  temperature  is  desired 
in  the  cool  room  the  walls  of  the  ice¬ 
house  may  be  given  the  same  type  of 
construction  as  is  illustrated  for  the 
cool  room  referred  to  above.  With 
this  construction  the  sawdust  used  be¬ 
tween  the  ice  and  the  walls  would  be 
placed  permanently  within  the  walls, 
and  a  tight  ceiling  would  be  provided 
to  be  covered  with  sawdust  or  some 
other  equally  good  non-conductor  of 
sufficient  depth  to  protect  the  ice  against 
the  radiation  of  heat  through  the  roof. 
With;  this  construction  the  icehouse 
would  be  filled  as  full  as  practicable 
with  the  ice  and  the  floor-ceiling 
constructed  in  a  manner  which 
will  permit  of  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  between  the  coo]  room 
and  the  ice  chamber.  Such  a  circulation 
can  readily  be  secured  by  leaving  a  long 
narrow  opening,  two  or  three  inches 
vide,  along  two  opposite  sides,  thus 
connecting  the  cool  room  with  the  ice 
chamber  above.  With  such  a  provision 
the  air  as  it  warms  in  the  cool  room 
would  become  lighter,  and  rise  into  the 
ice  chamber,  to  be  cooled  and  have  its 
moisture  condense  upon  the  ice  to  be 
carried  away  in  the  drainage  with  the 
melting  ice.  Such  a  construction  as  this 
would  provide  a  more  rapid  movement 
of  air,  bringing  it  in  contact  with  a 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker  s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Write  us  today  so  we  can 
mail  you  this  book,  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  farmer’s  li¬ 
brary.  This  handy,  pocket 
sized  book,  entitled — “Preparation  of 
the  Soil”  contains  articles  by  high 
authorities  on  this  subject,  and  to  study 
it  will  mean  larger  and  better  crops  for 
you.  Among  other  things  the  writers  tell 

of  the  vast  importance  of  thorough  _ 

harrowing.  ““ 

They  tell  how  to  do  the  work  best  and  why 
best  results  are  obtained  by  using 

A  OMIT  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Cipd 
HlllVi  Ci  Crusher  and  Leveler 

This  Is  the  only  harrow  that  will  crush,  cut.  turn, 
smooth  ami  level,  all  in  one  operation,  it  is  low  in 

price,  made  entirely  of  steel  and  Ironand  is  favorably 
known  everywhere  as  ‘the  harrow  of  all  work,’  being 
adapted  to  all  soils,  under  all  conditions.  The  knives 
cut  through  to  the  undersoil,  chopping  the  burled 
trash  but  never  dragging  It  to  the  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it.  Where  wo  have  no  dealer 
we  ship  direct.  But  first— Write  for  the  Free  Book.  Bo 
It  now  Your  name  aud  address  on  a  postal  will  do. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc.,  137  Central  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  J. 

It’s  Easiest  on  Sizes  ^rom 

Horse  and  _  3  Ft.  to 

Man  IV  JH\  17%  Ft.  Wide 


FORI 

BIG 

CROPS 


ILARK’S  “CUTAWAY 


if 


We  make  120 
sizes  &  styles  of 
Disk  Harrows 
lor  every  purpose.  Farmers  and 
Orchardists  increase  their  crops 
-•>  to  50$.  Let  us  prove  this.  Send 
today  for  our  FREE  Booklet  and 
oln  ,Ln!  I>r*ces-  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 
839  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Why  it 
Needs  No  Painting 


JF  you  had  a  sample  of 
Amatite  in  your  hand 
you  would  see  in  an  instant 
why  it  needs  no  painting  or 
coating  to  keep  it  waterproof. 

It  has  a  rough  surface  of  real 
mineral  matter  on  the  weather 
side..  It  is  evident  to  anyone 
that  it  is  no  more  necessary  to 
paint  such  a  surface  than  it  is 
necessary  to  paint  a  stone  wall. 

Stone  needs  no  paint ;  neither 
does  Amatite.  It  is  strong  enough 
in  itself  to  bear  the  brunt  of  rain 
and  wind  and  sun  without  a  pro¬ 
tective  coat  of  paint. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 
B  Louis  Pittsburg  New  Orleans  Kansas  City 

AMATITE  ON  FACTORY  OF  GALLANO  BROS., 

PITTSTON,  PA. 


A  roofing  that  consists  , 
of  smooth  materials,  made 
to  receive  a  heavy  coating 
of  paint,  is  not  a  roofing  at 
all — the  paint  is  the  real  roof. 

No  paint  is  good  enough  to 
make  a  durable  roof ;  a  thick 
layer  of  pitch,  faced  with  a  real 
mineral  surface,  is  far  better — 
and  that  means  Amatite. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

A  Free  Sample  with  Booklet  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  our  nearest  office. 
3  he  booklet  shows  buildings  all  over 
the  country  covered  with  Amatite. 
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How  to  get  bigger  crops 

Get  a  Planet  Jr.  Saves  two-thirds  your  time,  pre¬ 
pares  the  ground  better,  and  with  less  seed,  gives 
greater  results.  No  other  farm  and  garden  im¬ 
plements  do  the  work  so  well  or  last  so  long. 


No.  25  Planet  .Tr.  Combined  Ilill  and  Drill  Seeder, 

Double  Wheel-Hoe  Cultivator  and  Plow  opens  the  furrow, 
sows  the  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks  out 
nest  row  in  one  operation.  It  also  has  perlect  plowing,  hoeing,  and 
cultivating  attachments. 

Planet  J  r.  12-tooth  Harrow  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer 

is  a  wonderiul  toolior  berry-growers  and  market- gardeners.  Works  deep 
or  shallow,  without  throwing  earth  on  the  plants,  and  pulverizes  the  soil 
thoroughly.  Invaluable  wherever  fine  close  work  is  needed. 

Write  to-day  for  our  new  free  56-page  catalogue  of  1909  Plan¬ 
et  Jrs.— 45  kinds— a  tool  for  every  gardener’s  need. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  lior-V ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Get  This  Low  Priced 

New  Holland 
Feed  Mill 

On  10  Days  Free  Trial 

WE  want  you  to  prove,  at  our  risk,  that 
the  New  Holland  is  the  Mill  you  want 
— the  grinder  that  will  do  the  most 
work  and  the  best  work  in  the  least 
time — with  least  trouble  and  power. 

We  are  just  as  sure  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  best  as  we  are  that  the  price  is 
lowest. 

Thousands  of  New  Holland  Mills 
are  giving  satisfaction  today.  Ask 
us  for  the  names  of  users  in  your 
section  if  you  doubt  it. 

They  are  made  in  different  styles 
and  sizes,  to  suit  the 
needs  of  every  man  who 
feeds  stock.  Adaptable 
to  all  kinds  of  power. 

Furnished  with  or  with¬ 
out  elevator  and  bagger. 

Crack  your  grain, 
granulate  it  or  grind  it 
fine.  Make  the  finest 


VALUABLE  BOOK 

FREE 

“The  Right  Way  TO 
Feed  Grain” 

Tells  why  it  pays  to  grind  grain, 
wliat  percentage  of  whole  grain  Is 
wasted,  advantages  of  cob  meal, 
etc.  Opinions  of  experts.  Send 
name  and  address  today,  so  we 
can  mall  you  a  copy. 


corn  and  cob  meal  possible,  mix  all 
kinds  of  grain,  or  grind  excellent 
table  meal.  It’s  all  the  same  to  a 
New  Holland.  Just  turn  a  screw  to 
adjust  the  plates. 

The  New  Hollands  are  made  from 
start  to  finish  in  our  own  plant. 
We  know  that  they  are  not  only 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO., 


different  from  others,  and  better,  in 
principle — hut  they  are  made  better, 
of  better  materials. 

That  is  why  we  can  afford  to 
guarantee  them  and  put  them  out  on 
trial. 

Good  Dealers  sell  the  New  Holland 

Mills  because  they  satisfy  and  make 
friends.  They  guarantee  them  and 
give  free  trials,  for 
we  stand  back  of  them 
every  time.  They  sell 
New  Holland  Gasoline 
Engines,  too,  just  suited 
to  run  the  mills  and 
other  farm  machinery. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
keep  the  New  Holland 


Line,  we  will  supply  you  direct  from 
the  factory,  or  from  our  Western 
Branch  to  save  time  and  freight;  don’t 
pay  more  for  a  mill  not  so  good. 

Write  Us  Today  for  complete  cata¬ 
logue,  prices  and  the  valuable  book, 
“The  Right  Way  To  Feed  Grain.” 
FREE  to  you  for  the  asking.  Address 


Box  13,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 
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the  rural  new-yorrer 


January 


Ruraiisms 

A  New  Hardy  Climber. — Early  in 
1905  seeds  of  an  undetermined  species 
of  Vitis  or  grape-like  climber,  col¬ 
lected  in  Central  China,  were  received 
for  trial  from  the  Foreign  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Agriculture,  un¬ 
der  the  identification  number  of  17938. 
About  20  joung  plants  were  grown 
and  wintered  over  in  an  exposed  po¬ 
sition  without  protection.  All  came 
through  without  harm  and  have  since 
grown  at  about  the  rate  of  Virginia 
creeper,  Vitis  quinquefolia,  seedlings, 
under  similar  conditions.  They  are  now 
three  feet  high  with  strong  woody  stems 
and  ample  root  systems  that  ensure  vig¬ 
orous  growth  in  the  future.  Last  Sum-  , 
mer  the  stronger  plants  fruited,  bear¬ 
ing  dull  orange-  colored  berries, 
the  size  of  peas,  with  rather  pleas¬ 
antly  flavored  pulp.  This  species  has. 
now  been  identified  as  Vitis  serialise- 
folia,  and  while  not  likely  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  edible-fruited,  it  has  un¬ 
doubted  value  as  an  ornamental 
climber:  The  foliage,  bright  green 
during  growth  and  yellow  in  Fall, 
is  very  attractively  cut  or  in¬ 
cised  as  shown  in  Fig,  31,  page  63, 
which  reproduces  a  fruiting  twig  but 
does  not  show  the  tendrils  that  are 
abundant  on  the  main  growths.  The 
blooms  are  inconspicuous  and  produced 
over  a  long  period.  This  Chinese 
woodbine  may  take  rank  with  our  Vir¬ 
ginia  creeper  as  a  decorative  porch  or 
trellis  climber  if  it  finally  grows  as 
tall,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  suck- 


Dry  Weather  Crops. — Contrary  to 
general  expectation  the  cauliflower  and 
celery  crops  of  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  turned  out  not  only  of  excellent 
quality,  but  rather  above  the  average  in 
'yield.  The  hot,  dry  Summer  and  Fall 
did  not  appear  congenial  to  such  mois¬ 
ture-loving  plants,  yet  growth  was  all 
along  better  than  could  be  anticipated. 
There  has  not  been  finer  cauliflower  for 
many  years.  Explanations  are  that  the 
rainfall,  though  extremely  light  for  the 
season,  was  generally  timely,  and  the 
subsoil  was  so  well  filled  with  moisture 
from  previous  rainy  years  that  it  did  not 
become  exhausted  until  the  end  of  the 
growing  season.  Better  care  was  given 
the  plants  from  the  start  on  account  of 
the  prevailing  dryness,  and  also 
good  culture  of  the  “dust  mulch”  char¬ 
acter  to  conserve  moisture  and  suppress 
weeds.  The  abundant  sunlight  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  germ  diseases  had  doubtless 
muchr  to  do  with  the  satisfactory  out¬ 
come,  but  there  is  a  quite  general 
opinion  that  the  real  secret  of  growth 
lay  in  the  comparatively  undisturbed 
condition  of  the  fibrous  or  feeding  roots, 
especially  in  the  upper  layer.  Owing  to 
the  infrequent  rain  cultivation  to  break 
the  soil  crust  was  little  needed.  Feed¬ 
ing  roots  rarely  penetrate  surface  dust, 
but  find  abundant  soluble  food  in  the 
upper  layers  of:  moist’ soil  below  the  dust. 
The  lessened  mutilation  of  these  active 
rootlets  and  a  bare  sufficiency  of  mois¬ 
ture  brought  from  below  by  capillary  ac¬ 
tion  appears  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
As  to  the  quality,  that'  of  cauliflower  al¬ 
ways  depends  on  unchecked  growth,  but 
celery  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  char¬ 
acter  of'  soil.  That  grown  on  loamy  or 
clay  soils,  other:  conditions  being  equal, 
is  always  more  solid  and  of  better  flavor 
than  the  muck-grown  product.  Com¬ 
parative  dryness  is  always  likely  to  favor 
quality  if  not'  quantity.  The  two  vege¬ 
tables  under  consideration  were  highly 
satisfactory,  but  potato  quality  was  al¬ 
most  universally  low,  and  the  crop  little 
i  more  than  half  an  average  one. 

w.  v.  E. 


When  buying  a  steel  rake  examine 
the  rakehead,  because  the  rake- 
head  bears  most  of  the  weight 
and  strain. 

Johnston  rakeheads  are  of  angle 
steel",  steel  trussed — will  not  sag 
or  twist.  , 

Weight  of  Driver  assists  in  operat-  ^ 
ing  rake. 

s  Rake  lifts  high  for.  dumping. 

•  Y.ou  want  a  rake  that  is  strong," 
,  yet  light,  and  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Being  made  of  steel,  it  pos- 
"  sesses  durability  and  wearing 
i  qualities.  Made  in  several  sizes  so 
?  you  can  get  just  the  rake  you  need 
,  to  give  you  satisfactory  service. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Library — all 
about  Johnstons  Farm  Tools. 

THE  JOHNSTON 
HARVESTER  CO. 

Box  310,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


A  Comitioti -Sense  Suggestion. 

A  great  deal  of"  useful  information 
can  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  when 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  invite  our  readers  to  correspond 
with  them  relative  to  any  problems 
that  confront  them— such  as  what 
style  furrow  opener  will  be  found  best 
adapted  to  the  locality  in  which  a 
grain  drill  is  to  be  used — there  should 
be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  in  writing  for  that  information. 
The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 
Incorporated,  Richmond,  Indiana,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  that,  old,  time-tried  grain 
drill— the  Empire — invite  our  readers 
to  correspond  with  them  relative  to 
this  matter,  and  wish  it  understood 
that  it  is  no  trouble  for  them  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  pertaining  to  any  seed¬ 
ing  conditions'  in  any  part  of  the  grain¬ 
growing  world.  The  Empire  Grain 
Drill  is  manufactured  in  many  styles 
and  sizes — both  plain  grain  and  com¬ 
bined  grain  and  fertilizer.  This  com¬ 
pany  makes'  every  style  furrow  opener 
— single  disc,  doublfe  disc,  hoe  and 
shoe— and  are  prepared  to  furnish 
grain,  drills  that  are  guaranteed  to  do 
the  work  as  it  should  be  done  any¬ 
where  where  grain  is  grown.  Write 
to  the- manufacturers  to-day  for  a  free 
copy  of:  tlreir  Empire  catalogue.  After 
having,  read-  this  catalogue  and  re¬ 
ceived  any  special  information  desired, 
go  to  your  local  implement  dealer  and 
insist  on  seeing'  the  Empire  before 
purchasing  any  other  make.  The  Em¬ 
pire  is-  guaranteed  in  such  a  fair  and 
liberal  manner  by  the  manufacturers 
that  our  readers  run  no  risks  in  pur¬ 
chasing  it.  The  drill  must  do  all  that 
they  claim  for  it. 


gntife  will  pay  you  to  Spray  your  Fruit 

^  Y  Trees  and  Vinesfor  protection  from 

■  scale  and  all  insect  pests  and  fungus 
aj|  diseases.  FREE  Instruction  Book 

shows  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire  King 
Orchard,  Monarch,  Leader  and  other  sprayers;  also 
gives  a  lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


ers  or  disks  on  the  tendrils  it  is  not  ' 
1 ; kel y  to  adhere  to  wails  like  the  es- 
tremely  popular  Boston  or  Japanese  ivy, 
Vitis  inconstans,  usually  catalogued  as 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii.  It  is  probable  that 
the  foliage  will  gain  in  size  and  beauty 
as  the  plants  increase  ;n  stature  like 
these  of  the  related  species  above  men- 
1  .oned. 

Mix-up  in  Names. — Botanists  now 
prefer  the  generic  name  Vitis  for 
all  the  grape-like  climbers,  of  which 
something  over  50  species  are  known 
as  inhabitants  of  the  North  Temperate 
zone,  but  nurserymen  find  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  use  the  term  for  the  true 
gi  apevines  mostly  bearing  edible 
fruits  and  liavimy  dark  interior  pith 
and  bark  shedding  in  strings  or  shreds, 
while  the  generic  names  Ampelopsis 
and  Parthenocissus  serve  to  designate 
the  species  with  smooth  or  lcnticellate 
bark  and  white  pith,  the  Virginia 
creeper  and  Boston  ivy  being  conspic¬ 
uous  examples  of  the  latter.  One  of 
the  newest  and  most  valuable  of  this 
section  is  the  scarlet  Virginia  creeper, 
catalogued  as  Parthenocissus  Engle- 
mani.  a  southern  variety,  having  small¬ 
er  leaves  ;and  more  refined  growth 
than  the  common  species,  but  especially 
useful  in  that  it  has  disk-like  tendrils 
that  enable  it  to  cling  to  walls  like 
ivy  and  clamber  anywhere  over  smooth 
surfaces  without  additional  support. 
A  hybrid  between  the  common  Virginia 
creeper  and  the  Boston  ivy,  having  the 
close-cliiiging  habit  of  the  latter  has 
long  been  desired.  Many  breeding  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  and  we  have  at  last  a  seedling 
that  appears  to  combine  the  desired  char¬ 
acters  in  a  successful  manner.  It  is  now 
three  years  old,  but  several  seasons  of 
trial  are  needed  to  determine  its  real 
possibilities.  Europeans  appear  to  have 
been  unfortunate  in  the  forms  of  Boston 
ivy  or  Vitis  inconstans  that  they  have 
been  growing,  as  some  importance  is 
given  to  the  late  introduction  of  a  cling¬ 
ing  variety.  While  it  is  a  variable  species 
the  forms  we  have  in  this  country  that 
reproduce  themselves  from  seed  appear 
universally  very  close-clinging,  finding 
their  way  even  over  painted  clapboards 
without  difficulty. 

A  Neglected  Species. — An  Asiatic 
species  of  much  beauty,  long  known  but 
fallen  into  cultural  neglect  is  Vitis  or 
Ampelopsis  heterophylla,  with  con¬ 
spicuous  marbled  green-and-white 
foliage  often  tingled  with  rose  and 
bright  turquoise  blue  berries  in  Fall, 
borne  in  considerable  numbers  on  old 
plants.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth, 
clambering  over  shrubs  and  trees  like 
a  wild  grape  vine  but  scarcely  able 
to  climb  smooth  walls  without  addi¬ 
tional  support.  All  species  of  Vitis 
are  readily  orooasrated  by  means  of 
seeds  or  cutitngs. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

VACUUMSPRAY  OIL 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY, 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Send  for  booklet  telling  you  how  to 

SAVE  YOUR  TREES. 

New  York  Office  -  29  Broadway. 


.Destroy  Tree  Pests. 


■A 


Kill  San  Jose  scale,  apple  scab,  fungi,  lice,  bugs, 
etc.  Thoroughly  spray  with 

Good’s  c a\ v h aie- mi  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  enemies  of  vegetation.  Fertilizes  the 
|  ground.  Nothing  injurious.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

■  r,0  lbs.,  S2.nO:  100  lbs.,  #4  no:  larger  quantities  propor- 

■  tionately  less.  Write  for  booklet  “Manual  of  Plant 
-  Diseases’’ — it’s  free. 

James  Good,  Original  Maker,  945  No.  Front  St..Phila. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
,  practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  largj  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORlEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


It 


FUMA 


jr  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
a  11  d  G  rain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

^uli  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ” art fc! 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Nitrafs  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bage 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

.  64  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Keyser  Building,  Baltimore;  Md, 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 

305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans;  La. 

140-Dearborn  Street,  .Chicago,  Ill. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

603*4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash* 

Address  Office  Nearest  Yon 


HARNESS 


By  Mail 


You  can  buy  custom-made 
Kak-tanned  haniessdiieetfrom 
/our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

You  save  two  profits— the  jobber’s 
and  dealer’s.  Write  for  onr  new  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  just  how  much  money  you  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  weleave  yon  to  he  the  judge.  If 
you’re notsatis fled. money  back.  Every 
farmer  should  have ourbooklet.  Write 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  F. 

THE  KIXU  HAKXE8S  CO., 

6  Lake  St.,  On  ego,  Tioga  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work-— 

cut,  plant; 

SPRAY. 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASMNWAL.L  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how  | 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASP1NWALL  IVIFG.  GO. 

437  gabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich., ILLS. A.  j 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


operated. by  hand. 


'ILLS’  shows  the  IT.  I>* 
S  P  R  A  M  O  T  O  R  , 
arranged  fhr  spraying 
potatoes-,  three  nozzles  to  a 
row  and  four  rows,  two 
spraying  from  the  sides  and 
one  from  the  top,  adjustable 
as  to  height  and  width  up  t  o 
40-inch  rows.  Nozzles  abso¬ 
lutely  will  not  clog.  12 
gallon  air  tank  automatic 
and  hand  controlled;  100  1b. 
pressure  guaranteed  With  12 
nozzles  open.  An  acre  can 
he  sprayed  in  20  minutes, 
lias  agitator  clean-out  pres¬ 
sure  relief  into  tank,  and 
nozzle  protector  all  under 
control  of  the  driver  from 
seat.  For  one  or  two  horses. 
Fitted  for  orchard,  vine¬ 
yards,  and  grain  crops.  Can 
T-liis  arL  will  not  appear  again  in  this  paper.  If  interested  write  now. 


:.  K.  HEARD,  1237  Erie  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SEE  THEM  GROW 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SPRAYED  YOUR  TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES  WITH 

IAGARA  BRAND 

LIMB  SULnitTR  SOLUTION 

The  great  all  around  Spraying  Material.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  it  kills  Seale  and 
prevents  Fungus.  Put  up  ill  packages  to  suit  the  lady  with  her  rose  garden  oi  the 
man  with  an  orchard.  Prices  with  full  description  mailed  you  Tree  tor  the  asking. 

Address  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  GO.,  Middle] to Pt,  N.  Y. 


"""“SCALECIDE 


•  •WILL  POSITIVELY 
DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment. 
Write  for  FREE  sample  and  endorsements  of  loading-  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  'Vhohave  used  it  tux’ years. 

“POCKET  DIARY  WITH  SPRAY  CALENDAR  FREE  IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.” 

gal.  tin  $16.00;  10  gal.  can  $(5.00;  5  gal.  can  $3. £5;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  Yor... 

to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Order  now;  spring  spraying  your  last  chance.  ___  _ 

,  CHemists,  Dept.  3ST,  50  Church  St.  LPtfexTcr  York  City. 


PRICES:  50 


gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30 
One  gallon  makes  16 


G.  Pratt  Co 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Here  is  a  man  brought  to  trouble  by 
the  mulch  system.  This  mice  girdling 
and  fire  are  the  two  worst  evils  of 
mulching. 

I  am  in  trouble.  The  mice  have  got  me. 
My  mulched  peach  trees  have  been  very 
nicely  girdled,  clean  and  clear.  Is  there 
any  salvation  for  trees  two  to  three  inches 
in  diameter  with  all  bark  off  four  or  five 
inches  above  the  ground,  if  treated  at  this 
season  of  the  year?  Would  painting  with 
thick  white  lead  all  around  make  an  arti¬ 
ficial  bark,  and  then  banking  with  earth? 
IIow  would  it  do  to  apply  white  lead  mixed 
with  red  pepper,  in  the  Fall,  to  ward  off  the 
mice — or  arsenic?  w.  g.  x. 

1  am  afraid  these  trees  are  done. 
If  they  are  eaten  completely  around 
into  the  heart  wood  there  will  be  no 
way  for  the  sap  to  rise.  It  would  do 
no  good  in  such  case  to  paint  the  trees 
— in  fact  I  think  the  paint  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  If  part  of  the 
sap  wood  is  left,  even  a  narrow  strip, 
I  would  plaster  the  wound  all  over 
with  grafting,  wax  and  mound  up  with 
soil.  Then  I  would  cut  the  top  of 
the  tree  back  severely,  so  as  to  check 
the  demand  for  sap  in  the  Spring. 
Bridge  grafting  will  sometimes  save 
such  trees.  This  is  done  by  insert¬ 
ing  three  or  four  scions  in  the  live 
wood  below  the  wound,  bending  them 
over  and  fastening  into  the  live  wood 
above.  Of  course  both  ends  must  be 
securely  fixed  and  well  protected  by 
wax.  The  principle  of  it  is  that  the 
sap  rises  through  these  scions  into  the 
wood  above  the  wound.  We  have  had 
one  case  of  success  with  this  and  many 
failures  with  peach.  It  works  better 
witli  apple.  After  the  cambium  or  sap 
wood  has  been  destroyed  you  cannot 
restore  it  by  painting  or  waxing  any 
more  than  you  can  make  a  third  set  of 
teeth  grow  by  painting  the  gums!  I 
am  afraid  of  white  lead  on  peach  trees. 
We  pull  the  mulch  away  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  after  digging  out  the  borers, 
throw  a  mound  of  coal  ashes  or  earth 
around  the  tree.  Rarely,  if  ever,  will 
the  mice  cross  an  open  space  to  gnaw 
trees.  They  work  under  cover. 

Long  Range  Farming. — The  Jersey- 
man  who  asks  this  question  is  much 
like  dozens  of  others  who  own  a  piece 
of  land  but  cannot  work  it. 

Could  your  readers  help  me  solve  the 
following,  which  is  puzzling  me?  I  work 
whore  I  can  seldom  get  away  in  Summer. 

I  also  own  a  farm  of  46  acres,  which  is 
over  .30  miles  from  where  I  work.  I  have 
not  been  very  successful  in  renting  this 
farm.  Could  I.  by  paying  some  additional 
insurance,  leave  the  buildings  vacant,  and 
cut  the  hay  and  grain  from  the  place  and  at 
the  same  time  make  it  pay?  I  would  have 
to  hire  all  help  and  teams.  It  would  also 
be  impossible  for  me  to  be  with  them  at 
all  limes.  Last  year  the  place  cut  22  tons 
of  hay.  which  sold  in  the  city  five  miles 
away  for  $20  per  ton.  There  is  also  some 
wheat  on  the  place.  D.  tv. 

I  doubt  your  ability  to  make  such 
land  profitable.  It  is  a  pleasant  theory 
that  since  grass  and  grain  grow  with¬ 
out  any  particular  rare  between  seed¬ 
ing  and  harvest  they  will  nearly  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  I  have  not 
found  it  so.  When  a  man  must  wait 
for  others  to  harvest  his  crops  he  will 
stand  a  good  chance  of  losing  a  good 
share  of  them  by  poor  and  late  hand¬ 
ling.  I  .think  it  likely  you  can  arrange 
for  the  insurance,  but  with  such  labor 
as  I  find  in  most  neighborhoods,  with¬ 
out  oversight,  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
make  such  farming  pay. 


by  using  three  parts  of  the  ground 
bone  and  one  part  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  On  trees  the  size  of  mine  I  would 
use  five  pounds  of  this  mixture  scat¬ 
tered  in  a  wide  circle  around  them. 

This  question  is  a  liltle  foreign  to 
my  understanding: 

One  of  the  teachers  in  the  high  school  at 
this  place  told  some  of  the  scholars  that 
were  born  in  Pennsylvania  they  were  for¬ 
eigners.  The  children  entered  a  protest,  but 
the  teacher  said  anyone  who  was  not  born 
in  this  part  of  the  country  was  a  foreigner. 
Who  was  right?  j.  m.  b. 

Maryland. 

I  heard  a  man  say  once  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes — Americans  and 
Jerseymen.  As  I  belong  to  the  latter 
class,  I  feel  a  little  sorry  for  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  Of  course  anyone  who  reads 
the  history  of  Maryland  will  under¬ 
stand  what  a  fine  pedigree  the  State 
has,  yet  “there  are  others.”  It  was 
certainly  impossible  for  all  to  be  born 
in  Maryland.  Among  other  definitions 
of  “foreign”  I  find  this,  “remote,  dis¬ 
tant;  not  belonging;  not  harmonious, 
not  agreeable,”  etc.  Thus  a  foreigner 
may  be  an  alien  or  a  stranger  that  is 
“wholly  different  in  nature.”  "  Why  that 
teacher  should  single  out  Pensylvanians 
for  banishment  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

Farm  Notes.— We  have  begun 
work  in  the  woods.  We  find  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  trees  with  crooks  in  them. 
This  throws  them  out  of  the  market 
for  poles,  but  by  sawing  them  up 
carefully  we  can  get  logs  for  plank 
or  joist  of  varying  lengths.  The 
crooked  part  and  the  tops  are  cut  up 
for  cord  wood.  A  good  many  of  the 
younger  chestnuts  are  dying  at  the 
top.  The  lumber  trade  seems  dull, 
though  we  have  to  pay  as  much  as 
ever  when  we  buy,  and  I  cannot  get 
what  I  think  the  timber  is  worth.  So 
we  shall  probably  cut  enough  for  our 
own  lumber  and  let  the  large  trees 
stand.  The  dead  ones  will  be  cut  into 
cord  wood.  The  open  Winter  thus 
far  gives  a  good  chance  for  work  in 
the  woods.  The  present  price  of  cord 
wood  is  very  low.  The  dealers  tell  me 
that  last  year  people  kept  on  cutting 
when  there  was  but  little  sale  at  the 
brick  yards.  Thus  there  is  now  a  large 
surplus  on  hand.  The  only  figures  I 
can  get  for  four-foot  wood  is  $4.50  a 
cord  delivered  at  the  yard  some  12 
miles  away.  There  is  a  small  trade  in 
stove  wood,  but  I  shall  pile  most  of 
mine  and  hold  it  over.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  chestnut  posts,  though  few 
fences  are  now  put  up  in  our  country. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  haul  out  muck 
yet,  for  the  ground  froze  early  and  is 
now  mostly  covered  with  ice.  Before 
Spring  we  must  get  enough  muck  and 
wood  soil  out  to  give  every  apple  tree 
a  good  coat.  Then  lime  will  be  scat¬ 
tered  over  it.  This  is  not  the  best  way 
to  use  muck,  I  know.  By  rights  it 
should  be  piled  and  fermented  before 
using.  While  the  lime  will  help  it  a 
better  practice  would  be  to  work  it 
under  _  before  using  the  lime,  since 
there  is  quite  sure  to  be  some  loss 
when  lime  is  put  with  organic  matter. 

h.  w.  c. 


NEVER  WEAR  OUT 


Here  is  one  that  comes  so  often  that 
it  ought  to  be  made  clear : 

Is  ground  bone  as  good  as  anything  to 
scatter  around  my  young  apple  trees?  I 
haven’t  very  much  manure  to  spare  for 
them,  or  much  mulching  material.  They 
all  stand  in  sod  now  in  a  field  where  I 
cut  most  of  my  hay.  IIow  much  fertilizer 
should  I  scatter  to  each  tree?  F.  s. 

Good  bone  is  excellent  for  fruit  trees 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn’t  go  far 
enough.  It  contains  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  but  no  potash  at  all.  You 
must  remember  that  all  the  animal 
fertilizers — that  is,  those  obtained  from 
animal  refuse — have  no  potash.  That 
is  true  of  groun  '  bone,  dried  blood, 
tankage  and  dried  fish.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  potash  in  the  animal’s  body. 
In  1,000  pounds  of  live  ox  there  are 
nearly  50  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  near¬ 
ly  20  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  less  than 
two  pounds  of  potash.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  potash  in  the  food 
after  doing  its  needed  work  in  the 
body  is  passed  away  and  not  stored  up 
as  the  other  elements  are.  The  pot¬ 
ash  is  necessary  in  feeding  the  tree 
and  whenever  bone,  blood  or  tankage 
are  used  some  form  of  potash  should 
be  added.  A  good  mixture  is  made 


Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made. 
Quarried,  from  sol  id  rock — split  into  con¬ 
venient  form  for  laying, and  then  in  its 
natural  state  ready  for  tho  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT 

burn,  rust,  warp,  crack,  tearorde- 
cay.  That  s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 
Roofs  never  wear  out  and  never  require 

paintingandrepairinKlikeallotlierroofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suit¬ 
able  for  any  building ,  new  or  old.  Give 
perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates 
because  spark  and  fire-proof.  Afford  clean 
cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 
,.ir®t»  cost  only  a  trifle  more  than  short 
1  V«ed.  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for 
all  time.  Don’t  spend  more  money  for 
^ Frfe  us  for  our  f ree  book 

ROOFS  — it  will  save  you  money.  Give 
name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 
Box  lO  Granville,  N.  Y. 


—  99  %,  %  Pure—. 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 


Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THEAMEBICAW  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHJd 


and  make  warm,  comfortable  coats  with  high  collars,  or  into  robes,  mit 
tens,  jackets,  ladies’  furs,  etc.  and  save  you  a  lot  of  money 
as  well.  We  tan  by  nature’s  method  only  and  use  no 
chemicals  or  dyes  which  cause  the  hairs  to  shed.  Color 
makes  no  difference.  Almost  any  hide  looks  well  when 
made  up  into  a  fine  comfortable  robe  or  coat.  Will  resist 
cold,  wind,  rain  or  snow,  are  soft  and  pliable  as  cloth  and 
very  little  heavier.  Instead  of  selling  your  hides  to  the 
butcher,  let  us  make  them  into  useful  garments  that  will 
wear  for  years  and  enable  you  to  enjoy  the  coldest  weather. 

If  you  send  in  your  hides  now,  we  will  pay  the  freight 
on  all  hides  sent  to  be  made  into  coats  and  robes  and 
give  you  FREE— with  each  cow  or  horse  coat  or  robe  a 
pair  of  fur-knit-lined  mittens  with  horse-hide  palms.  If 
you  have  no  hides  to  send  us,  we  can 

Sell  You  Furs  and  Save  You  Dollars 

We  not  only  tan  the  hides  you  send  us,  but  we  have  in 
stock  hides  and  skins  from  which  we  manufacture  to 
measure  coats,  robes,  neckpieces,  ladies’  jackets,  child¬ 
ren’s  coats  and  fur  goods  of  every  description.  We 
make  to  order  any  kind  of  fur  goods. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 


I  THE  NATIONAL  FUR  &  TANNING  COMPANY 

 313  Hooker  Are,,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


The  Thompson  Cut- 
Out  Disc  Harrow. 

shown  herewith. has  proved  itself  a  most  satisfactory 
implement  on  hundreds  of  farms.  On  light  soils  it  does 
the  work  of  both  plow  and  harrow.  No  sharp  points 
to  break  off— is  durable  and  strong  in  every 
way.  It  thoroughly  cuts  and  pulverizes  the 
ground,  leaving  it  in  the  best  condition  for 
planting.  Try  it  this  year  and  you  will  have 
bigger  crops  than  ever  before. 

We  also  make  the  Out-Throw  and  Throw-In 
Disc  Harrow,  Vineyard  and  Orchard  Harrows, 
Spring  Tooth  and  Spike  Tooth  Harrows,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Plows,  Land  Rollers,  Low-Down 
Wagons,  Bob  Sleds,  etc.  For  full  information 
regarding  our  line  of  farm  tools,  write 


SIZES 
8  to  16  Discs. 
DISCS 
16  to  20  in. 
Diameter. 


EVANS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LOCK  BOX  7,  Hammond,  New  York 


FREE  BOOKS 

and 

Farm  Paper 
Free 


ohnDeere 


Li^Kt  Draft  PI  ows 
Standard.  For  Two  Generations 

TR-ADE  <£>  mark  ^ 

WRITE  for  our  handsome  booklet.  It 
is  printed  in  colors  and  shows  beau¬ 
tiful  photos  taken  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  pictures  of  plows  used 
in  foreign  countries  as  far  back  as  5000 
years.  The  highest  type  of  modern  plows, 
both  walking  and  riding,  are  also  shown. 

This  Book  FREE 

If  you  are  interested  in  farming,  we 
will  mail  you  our  16-page  farm  paper  for 
one  year  absolutely  free.  Fine  illustra¬ 
tions,  valuable  information.  There  is  no 
other  paper  like  it. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.29 

and  get  the  paper  free  for  one  year.  We  will  also 
send  full  information  about  JOHN  DEERE  plows. 

By  actual  tests  the  lightest  draft  plows  made. 
Finest  finish,  longest  life.  Simply  give  number  of, 
the  booklet  and  mention  this  paper. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 
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ROOFING  for  FARM  BUILDINGS 


at 50  per  cent  Reduction! 

Write  for  GREAT  FREE  ROOF  BOOK 

Gordon-V  an  Tine  Guaranteed  Roofing  is  now  being  sold  at  half  regular 
price.  It  solves  the  problem  of  cheap  and  durable  roofs  for  all  classes 
of  farm  buildings.  Made  of  Long-fibre  Wool 
Felt,  water-proofed  and  toughened  with 
Genuine  Asphalt.  Farmers  everywhere  are 
buying  it  so  fast  that  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  open  six  Roofing  Warehouses 
in  different  cities,  to  handle  the 
orders.  This  insures  Quick  Ship¬ 
ment  from  nearest  warehouse. 

Send  your  orders  direct  to  Dav¬ 
enport  for  the  roofing  that  is 


Flint-Coated 

Fire-Resisting  & 
Weather-Proof 


Per  Roll 


108 


Square 


Feet 


Roofing  Nails  and 
Can  of  Cement  in 

EFREE 

Every  Roll  of  this 
Roofing  Guaranteed 
from  5  to  lO  Years, 
According  to  Weight. 


Write  Today  for  FREE  SAMPLES,  CATALOG  and  INSTRUCTIONS  lor  Laying 

Free  Book  and  Samples  are  worth  money  to  the  man  who  needs  Roofing.  Write  for  them  and  save  big  money. 

or  Corrugated  Steel  Roofs 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  Metal  Roofing  (Painted  or  Galvanized)  for  less  money 
than  you  can  buy  it  elsewhere,  Tho  Old  Honest  Two-V  Crimped  Steel  Roof¬ 
ing  costs  you  only  27c  per  6-foot  sheet.  We  offer  the  Best  Pressed  Corrugated 
Steel  Roofing  and  Siding  at  only  30c  per  6-foot  sheet.  Ridge  Roll,  6-foot 
piece,  35c.  If  interested,  write  for  full  information — sent  FREE. 

62  lbs.  TARRED  FELT,  31.00.  500  sq.  feet  BUILDING  PAPER,  37c. 

Write  for  Grand  FREE  Catalog  of  5,000  Bargains  in  Millwork  and  Building  Material. 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  1374  Case  Street,  DAVENPORT, IOWA 


SHINGLES  at 

CUT  PRICES 

We  undersell  every¬ 
body.  Write  for  prices. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


Made  Bv  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDIjETOWKr,  C03\TISr. 

SEND  FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 
SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  Gd.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  lO'e  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 

known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

“I  have  just  read,  with  absorbing  interest,  every  word 
of  your  premium  story,  ‘Nell  Beverly.’  I  find  it  to  be  a 
true  portrayal  of  the  farm  life  of  real  country  people, 
under  existing  conditions.  The  picture  is  not  overdrawn 
in  the  least — there  is  no  attempt  to  add  any  color,  and 
yet  the  painting  is  very  vivid.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
plain  and  simple  story  must  be  productive  of  great  and 
lasting  good  wherever  it  shall  go.  In  its  all  too  brief 
pages  are  concentrated  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  great 
volume.  May  the  valuable  lessons  taught  therein  live  on 
many  years  after  we  are  gone.  I  know  a  Nell  Beverly 
under  another  name  who  is  now  unflinchingly  facing  diffi¬ 
culties  even  greater  than  those  of  the  heroine,  without 
the  least  likelihood  of  any  permanent  improvement  for  her 
here  on  earth,  and  I  know  a  famous  agricultural  county 
that  once  was  devastaled  by  hard  cider  till  the  people, 
many  of  them  with  a  high  and  stern  resolve,  arose  and 
cut  down  the  trees  and  broke  up  their  cider  presses.  The 
load  had  grown  so  heavy  that  for  them  that  was  the  only 
thing  to  do.”  J.  yates  Peek. 

California. 

* 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  should  have  the  power  to 
conduct  its  own  legal  business.  As  it  is  now  the  De¬ 
partment  must  wait  until  the  Attorney-General  is 
ready.  Thus  many  a  rogue  feels  secure  in  the  law’s 
delay,  and  will  continue  his  illegal  practices.  1  he 
Legislature  should  give  the  Department  the  power  it 
once  held  to  enforce  the  agricultural  laws.  Begin  on 
your  Senator  and  Assemblymen  right  now. 

One  of  the  best  “Protein  Clubs”  is  the  present  high 
price  of  grain  and  feed.  These  will  sooner  or  later 
club  us  into  the  production  of  more  protein  on  our 
own  farms.  By  “protein”  we  mean  the  muscle-making 
dements  which  must  be  supplied  to  our  stock.  We 
can  grow  the  corn  if  we  only  think  so,  but  some  of 
our  farmers  seem  to  think  we  must  depend  on  others 
for  protein  crops.  Don’t  believe  it.  Read  the  articles 
which  are  being  printed,  and  try  some  of  those  pro¬ 
tein  crops. 

•I* 

For  some  years  the  insect  known  as  Brown-tailed 
moth  has  caused  considerable  damage  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  New  York  authorities  have  been  on  the 
watch  for  it.  The  insect  finally  came  from  France  in 
an  importation  of  seedlings.  It  has  been  identified, 
but  has  not  yet  become  established  in  the  State. 
Nurserymen  have  been  notified,  and  the  inspectors 
are  watching  for  it.  There  is  no  need  of  a  scare  or 
for  sensational  reports,  but  all  nurserymen  should 

unite  to  destroy  the  pest  before  it  can  spread. 

* 

A  call  is  being  issued  to  presidents  or  other  officers 
of  all  fruit  organizations  to  send  delegates  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Rochester,  in  the  city  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  January  21,  1909,  at 
10  a.  m„  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  central  organi¬ 
zation.  the  purposes  and  aims  of  which  shall  be  the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  all  allied  fruit  associa¬ 
tions.  This  movement  has  been  heartily  endorsed  by 
all  leading  growers  in  western  New  York.  It  is  just 
the  thing  needed  at  this  time.  There  should  be  one 
of  the  greatest  meetings  ever  known  to  perfect  a 
strong  organization. 

* 

Gov.  Hughes  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  a 
thorough  meat  inspection  in  New  York.  The  Federal 
Government  inspects  meat  for  export  or  which  goes 
into  interstate  commerce,  but  does  not  inspect  other 
meats.  For  example,  stock  slaughtered  in  New  York 
State  and  sold  as  meat  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
will  not  be  inspected.  Thus  nearly  half  of  the  meat 
supply  of  the  country  does  not  carry  the  official  stamp 
cf  the  Government.  Now  this  brand  is  considered  by 
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meat  buyers  as  a  certificate  of  good  character.  There 
are  some  large  meat  buyers  who  handle  western  meat 
in  preference  to  New  York  meat  simply  because  the 
former  has  been  inspected.  With  no  suitable  inspec¬ 
tion  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  slaughter  bouses  in 
the  State  are  not  what  they  should  be.  We  think  it 
quite  likely  that  animals  so  diseased  that  they  could 
not  pass  a  Federal  inspector  are  sometimes  killed  at 
our  slaughter  houses  and  the  meat  sold  as  food.  A 
thorough  State  inspection  would  prevent  most  of  this, 
and  would  in  the  end  benefit  both  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  meat. 

* 

We  do  not  feel  capable  of  touching  up  a  live  sub¬ 
ject  any  better  than  it  is  done  by  a  friend  in  Ohio: 

Not.  to  ‘“butt  in”  on  your  editorial  policy,  it  always 
seemed  strange  that  no  farm  paper  ever  seriously  tackled 
the  question  of  borrowing  among  farmers.  Next  to  poor 
fences,  it  has  probably  more  often  caused  strained  rela¬ 
tions  between  farm  neighbors  than  any  other  one  thing. 
The  almost  divine  patience  of  men  who  had  implements, 
tools  and  machinery  with  those  neighbors  who  could  have 
had  them  as  well  as  not  hut  preferred  to  borrow  is  a 
revelation  to  a  city-bred  man.  I  don’t  refer  to  the  farmer 
who.  in  an  emergency,  asks  for  his  neighbor’s  implements, 
but  to  the  legion  of  men  who  are  either  too  stingy  to 
buy  farm  tools  or  too  shiftless  to  do  so  as  long  as  they 
can  impose  upon  their  neighbors. 

* 

It  must  be  said  that  in  one  way  at  least  those  Pacific 
coast  apple  growers  deserve  their  success.  They  have 
faith  in  their  business,  take  pride  in  their  work  and 
get  right  up  on  the  house  tops  and  talk  apple.  We 
hear  some  men  who  at  public  meetings  get  up  and 
say  that  apple  culture  is  “safe  as  a  Government  bond.” 
So  it  is,  but  what  would  the  bond  be  worth  if  there 
were  not  faith  and  energy  and  pride  back  of  it?  A 
box  of  western  apples  is  a  bond.  The  packer  knows 
what  he  put  into  that  box,  and  it  carries  the  best  he 
has.  Some  eastern  sections  certainly  can  produce 
apples  that  are  fully  equal  to  the  Pacific  coast  fruit, 
yet  our  growers  must  go  West  and  learn  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  for  packing  and  selling  before  they  can  hope 
to  compete. 

* 

The  question  of  primary  nominations  will  soon  be 
squarely  before  the  people  of  New  York.  Gov. 
Hughes  has  suggested  it  in  his  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  We  expect  the  fiercest  political  conflict  over 
this  measure  that  has  ever  been  fought  in  New  York, 
and  we  welcome  it.  The  politicians  fully  realize  what 
a  fair  primary,  by  general  ballot,  would  mean  to  them. 
They  know  how  it  would  drive  them  out  into  the 
open  and  compel  most  of  them  actually  to  go  to  work ! 
On  the  other  hand,  the  plain  people  do  not  realize  yet 
how  such  a  ballot  will  give  them  political  opportunity 
such  as  they  never  knew  before.  If  they  did  realize 
it  now  as  they  will  five  years  hence,  not  a  politician 
in  New  York  would  dare  open  his  mouth  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  proposed  law.  It  is  because  the  people  do 
not  fully  understand  that  the  politicians  think  they 
see  a  chance  to  kill  the  bill.  We  find  that  all  over  the 
State  they  are  circulating  objections  calculated  to 
frighten  the  farmers.  Some  of  these  have  been  sent 
us,  and  we  want  them  all,  so  that  they  may  be 
answered.  We  have  arranged  with  intelligent  farmers 
in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Washington,  Oregon  and 
other  States  where  the  primary  has  been  tried  to 
answer  these  objections  and  statements.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  primary  law  in  New  York  it  must  be  won  by 
the  farmers.  They  are  more  interested  in  it  than 
any  other  class.  As  a  general  proposition  you  can 
see  the  advantage  of  cutting  out  the  caucus  politicians 
and  getting  closer  to  the  Legislature.  The  politicians 
will  put  up  strong  objections,  and  they  must  be  met. 
Send  us  any  argument  against  the  bill  that  you  may 
hear  and  we  will  send  it  out  West  where  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  tried. 

* 

You  remember  that  on  page  10  we  paid  our  respects 
to  the  New  York  Times.  That  paper  asked  if  farm¬ 
ers  wanted  “all  the  money  there  is.”  It  said  we  ought 
to  let  the  poor  railroads  alone.  Now  some  one  has 
touched  the  pocket  nerve  of  The  Times  in  the  right 
place.  It  is  grape  fruit  at  50  cents  each : 

Certainly  nobody  who  orders  grape  fruit  at  the  restau¬ 
rants  and  pays  50  rents  apiece  for  them — or  who  refrains 
from  ordering  them  because  ho  thinks  half  a  dollar  too 
much  to  pay  for  what  is  after  all  only  water,  agreeably 
sweetened,  soured,  and  bittorod — would  have  imagined 
that  those  engaged  in  its  production  and  distribution  were 
doing  their  work  too  cheaply.  The  mystery  clears,  how¬ 
ever.  when  one  notices  that  the  prices  1o  which  The  Fruit- 
man’s  Guide  refers  as  lamentably  low  are  (hose  obtained 
for  largp  lots  at  auction  liy  what  it  calls  “the  receivers.” 
meaning,  doubtless,  those  inlo  whose  hands  the  fruit  first 
comes  on  its  arrival  from  Florida.  The  top  price  paid 
of  late  at  these  sales,  it  seems,  for  any  not  “absolutely 
gilt-edged  in  quality”  is  $2.50  per  box  of  50.  What  the 
orchardist  gets  of  this  amount  is  not  stated,  hut  the  rail¬ 
ways  and  one  or  two  commission  men  take  their  shares, 
and  probably  it  isn’t  very  much. 

The  grower  has  been  getting  about  90  cents  a  box 
and  paying  his  expenses  out  of  that.  The  Times 
pays  at  the  rate  of  $25  a  box.  Comparatively  few  are 
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sold  at  that  rate,  but  we  take  the  figures  as  they  are 
given,  and  find  that  the  grower  gets  less  than  four 
cents  on  the  dollar.  The  Times  thinks  the  grocers 
and  fruit  dealers  are  entitled  to  100  per  cent  profit, 
but  draws  the  line  at  900,  which  the  restaurant  gets. 
Now  let  The  Times  continue  its  investigation  with 
food  of  all  sorts.  Tell  us  the  cost  of  life  and  we  can 
quickly  show  what  part  of  the  dollar  goes  to  the 
producer,  and  how  much  the  handler  takes.  There  is 
no  more  vital  question  to-day  than  this.  It  is  a  good 
subject  for  the  daily  papers.  How  is  the  producer's 
dollar  split  up,  and  who  does  the  splitting?  In  the 
celebrated  80-cent-gas  case  the  gas  trust  claimed  that 
it  could  not  pay  six  per  cent  profit  at  that  price.  It  is 
now  found  that  the  trust  was  buying  gas  at  35  cents 
per  1000  feet  and  trying  to  make  the  people  pay  one 
dollar !  This  35  cents  includes  all  cost  and  10  per  cent 
profit  added.  The  most  important  thing  to  do  now  is 
to  show  up  the  handler’s  share! 

* 

“The  Apples  of  New  York”  is  a  large  two- volume 
work  prepared  at  considerable  expense  by  the  State. 
There  is  nothing  in  print  equal  to  it  for  information 
regarding  apple  varieties  in  the  North.  A  number 
of  readers  in  other  States  have  written  us  asking  how 
they  can  obtain  the  book.  There  were  19,000  sets 
printed  to  he  distributed  as  follows;  2,000  sets  were 
given  to  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  2,000 
more  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  10,000 
to  members  of  the  Legislature  and  5,000  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  to  be  held  for  the  Legislature.  Thus  15,000 
sets  were  given  to  the  Legislature  and  only  2,000  to 
the  Station.  Nearly  half  the  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  come  from  cities,  where  few  if  anyone  cares  for 
such  a  book.  Thus  many  copies  have  gone  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  have  no  possible  use  for  them, 
while  others  who  need  the  information  cannot  get 
the  book  unless  they  buy  it.  We  are  informed  that 
Albany  book  stores  sell  the  book  at  about  $5  a  set ! 
The  method  of  distributing  costly  books  of  this  sort 
is  wrong  and  should  he  given  up.  It  is  a  form  of 
“graft”  that  can  never  be  satisfactory.  The  books 
are  prepared  by  the  Experiment  Station  and  ought 
to  be  distributed  from  there,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  they  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  need 
them  most.  Hundreds  of  fruit  growers  in  New  York 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy.  Twice  already 
has  the  Legislature  ordered  10,000  additional  copies, 
but  the  Governor  has  vetoed  the  item  to  save  ex¬ 
penses.  Our  friends  outside  the  State  will  evidently 
have  to  buy  the  book. 


BREVITIES. 

It  requires  grit  anil  grace  to  do  things  that  are  worth 
while. 

We  are  feeding  molasses  to  the  old  horses  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  They  like  it,  and  it  seems  to  like  them. 

“Tiie  committee  on  nominations”  at  the  average  con¬ 
vention  comes  about  as  near  to  being  cut  and  dried  as 
anything  can. 

Tiie  man  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  address  you  as 
“brother  farmer”  is  pretty  likely  to  be  a  brother-in-law 
of  the  farm. 

The  Uravenstein  apple  has  done  much  to  give  Nova 
Scotia  apples  a  reputation,  but  that  does  not  prove  it  the 
best  variety  for  you. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  sterile  tree — plum,  peach 
or  apple?  It  will  not  bear  fruit  even  when  treated  just 
like  the  others.  We  get  that  question  every  week. 

It  is  said  that  the  “Chinese  incense  sticks”  are  made 
of  ground  elm  bark  mixed  with  water  and  moulded  into 
sticks.  The  bark  is  mixed  with  ground  sandalwood  and 
perfumes. 

The  Georgia  peach  growers  have  organized  an  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  shipping  and 
transportation  facilities.  They  have  put  up  $50,000  and 
secured  the  men  needed. 

We  understand  that  the  farmers’  institutes  in  New 
York  are  well  attended,  and  that  the  interest  is  fully 
kept  up.  This  institution  has  become  larger  than  airy  man 
or  set  of  men,  and  is  a  settled  department  of  farm  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  is  reported  from  Loudon  that  the  destruction  of 
Messina  has  caused  a  groat  advance  in  the  price  of  staple 
commodities  from  that  town,  citric  acid,  essence  of  lemon, 
oil  of  sweet  orange  and  oil  of  bergamot  Increasing  enor¬ 
mously  in  value,  and  being  held  for  a  still  higher  ad¬ 
vance. 

You  could  hardly  call  Oregon  and  Washington  “bashful" 
States  when  it  comes  to  talking  apple.  Vermont  can  raise 
better  apples  than  either  State — no  doubt  about  it.  Yet 
Vermont  is  “bashful,”  and  her  people  frankly  state  the 
truth  about  the  deer.  Have  our  western  friends  any  faults 
at  all? 

Speaking  of  “uplift”  commissions  we  have  known  city 
farmers — men  who  bought  places  in  the  country  and  then 
started  in  to  uplift  their  neighbors  by  showing  them  how 
to  live.  The  example  they  set  is  demoralizing  and  harmful 
to  poorer  people  who  think  they  must  follow  their  rich 
neighbors. 

England  has  begun  paying  old-age  pensions  to  persons 
over  70  years  old,  the  number  of  pensioners  expected  be¬ 
ing  about  500,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  pensions  will 
cost  the  country  $35,000,000  annually.  The  highest  pen 
sion  is  $1.25  a  week,  paid  to  applicants  having  an  Income 
of  less  than  $105  a  year. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  State  Rangers  have  been  ordered  out 
by  Gov.  Cherry,  of  New  Mexico,  to  protect  the  mines  of 
I  he  American  Turquoise  Company,  14  miles  south  of 
Santa  Fe,  which  were  attacked  by  100  Pueblo  Indians. 
The  mines  were  formerly  owned  and  worked  by  the 
Pueblos,  and  the  Indians  cannot  understand  why  they  are 
not  still  the  owners  of  the  property.  The  attack  was  the 
culmination  of  a  series  of  attempts  carried  on  for  the 
last  six  months  by  the  Indians  to  kill  Superintendent 
.lames  P.  McNulty  and  his  wife.  The  Rangers  captured 
three  Pueblos,  but  the  majority  of  the  Indians  have  re¬ 
treated  into  the  mountains.  .  .  .  Sydney  Ramsey  of 

100  East  100th  street.  New  York,  was  held  in  the  Tombs 
police  court  January  0,  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  agreeing 
to  pass  a  State  public  accountant's  examination  for  Cor¬ 
nelius  Ostrander  and  accepting  $750  as  his  fee.  Harry 
Do  Witt  De  Groat,  State  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the 
Hoard  of  Regents,  saw  that  some  one  had  advertised  to 
coach  candidates  for  the  place  of  public  accountants  and 
guaranteed  to  get  for  his  customers  sixty  counts  at  the 
examination  on  January  25.  lie  got  Ostrander  to  meet 
Ramsey  at  a  hotel  on  Broadway  and  there  caused  Ram¬ 
sey's  arrest.  ...  A  spectacular  fire  at  the  Chicago 
slock  yards  January  0,  destroyed  a  largo  part  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  plant,  of  Darlington  &  Co.,  burned  large  stores  of 
chemicals,  caused  explosions,  injured  a  number  of  firemen 
by  falling  walls  and  resulted  in  $500,000  damage.  For 
hours  every  available  fireman  in  the  city  fought  in 
below-zero  weather.  The  tenants  of  30  houses  were  driven 
into  the  streets  and  250  employes  narrowly  escaped. 
Huge  icicles  formed  about  the  tottering  walls,  and  some 
of  the  firemen,  encased  in  ice,  literally  had  to  have  the 
clothing  chopped  loose  from  legs  and  arms.  .  .  .  The 

Illinois  Club,  constituting,  with  its  splendid  art  gallery, 
one  of  the  historic  landmarks  of  the  West  Side  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  destroyed  by  fire  .Tan.  6.  entailing  $325,000 
loss.  Starting  in  the  art  gallery,  supposedly  from  crossed 
electric  wires,  the  flames  swept  rapidly  through  the  build¬ 
ing  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  structure  with  all  its 
art  treasures  was  a  mass  of  ice-covered  ruins.  The  fire¬ 
men  fought  hard  in  a  temperature  several  degrees  below 
/oro.  .  .  .  Fire  destroyed  the  Baldwin  Theatre  and 
office  building  and  several  adjoining  business  structures 
at  Springfield.  Mo.,  .Tan.  (5,  and  damaged  the  Colonial 
Hotel.  The  total  damage  is  $250,000.  .  .  ,  Three  big 

fires  at  once  January  7.  kept  the  New  York  firemen  busy, 
and  tested  the  high-pressure  water  mains.  One  at  Frank¬ 
lin,  Hudson  and  Leonard  streets,  caused  a  loss  of  $1,000- 
000,  the  building  being  occupied  by  E.  C.  Hazard 
&  Co.,  wholesale  groceries :  T.  J.  Lipton,  teas,  and  Cran¬ 
dall  &  Godley  Company,  bakers’  supplies.  A  Broadway 
fire  caused  $250,000  damage,  and  one  on  the  Bowery 
$75,000.  ...  A  messenger  hoy  with  three  moving 

picture  films  in  his  hand.  Jan.  7.  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  col¬ 
lided  with  a  man  smoking  a  cigar.  The  films  took  fire 
and  resulted  in  a  $200,000  fire  in  the  Karbach  Block. 
The  man  with  the  cigar  was  in  the  office  of  the  Swanson 
Film  Company  when  the  boy  bolted  into  the  room  with 
the  films  in  his  hands.  In  a  flash  the  films  were  burning 
and  in  a  moment  the  entire  room  where  $150,000  worth 
of  films  were  stored  was  in  a  blaze.  Within  ten  minutes 
every  film  was  destroyed  and  $50,000  damage  was  done  to 
the  structure  and  to  other  tenants.  .  .  January 

4-7,  the  cold  was  intense  all  over  Western  Canada 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  59 
below  at  Laggan,  Alberta,  and  50  below  at  Regina,  Assi- 
nibola  and  Edmonton.  At  other  places  the  thermometer 
showed  40  below.  Through  central  British  Columbia  the 
thermometer  ranged.  .Tan.  7.  from  20  to  25  below,  and 
if  is  feared  a  number  of  young  fruit  trees  have  per¬ 
ished . loe  Letter's  ill  fated  mine,  located  at 

Zeiglcr.  III.,  was  the  scene  of  another  disastrous  explosion 
Jan.  0.  in  which  27  men  lost  their  lives.  The  only 
survivor  of  the  explosion  is  an  Italian  boy  who  escaped 
unharmed.  It  is  understood  that  the  explosion  was  caused 
by  a  spark  from  an  electric  motor  which  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  an  accumulation  of  gas.  The  explosion  was 
not  attended  by  any  considerable  concussion,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  bv  the  ‘fact  that  but  little  damage  was  done  to 
the  interior  of  the  mine.  Tho  explosion  is  similar  to  the 
accident  four  years  ago,  in  which  (10  men  were  killed. 

.  .  .  At  Union  City,  Tenn.,  Jan.  9.  Judge  Jones  im¬ 
posed  the  death  penalty  on  Garrett  Johnson.  Tid  Burton, 
Roy  Ransom.  Fred  Pinion,  Arthur  Cloar  and  Sam  Apple- 
white.  the  night  riders  who  were  found  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  Capt.  Quinton  Ranken.  and  sentenced  Bud  Mor¬ 
ris  and  Bob  Huffmen.  the  two  other  defendants  to  20 
years’  imprisonment.  The  attorneys  for  the  defense  im¬ 
mediately  gave  notice  of  an  appeal  to  the  State  Supreme 
f’ourt.  if  this  tribunal  does  not  interfere,  the  first  named 
six  men  will  be  hanged  on  February  19.  .  .  . 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  handed 
down  January  9.  affirmed  the  verdict  and  fine  of 
the  District '  Court  for  Shawnee  County  against 
the  International  Harvester  Company.  The  company  must 
pay  a  fine  of  $12,600  on  forty-two  counts,  each  count 
charging  a  violation  of  the  Kansas  Anti-Trust  laws.  The 
chief  evidence  against  flu*  International  at  the  trial  were 
the  words  of  Cyrus  McCormick,  of  the  company,  to  the 
effect  that  his  company  controlled  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  harvesting  machine  plants  of  the  country  and  that 
he  hoped  to  get  all  of  them.  The  company’s  attorneys 
objected  strenuously  to  this  evidence  and  based  the  appeal 
on  these  objections,  hut  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  Judge 
Dana.  Further  evidence  as  to  existence  of  a  trust  was 
based  on  contracts  of  the  company’s  agents  in  Kansas, 
’fhe  Shawnee  Court's  decision  in  this  case  attracted 
attention  all  over  the  country  at  the  time.  The  decision 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  lower  court.  In 
the  Fall  of  1906,  €.  <>.  Coleman,  then  Attorney-General 
of  Kansas,  began  the  criminal  action  against  this  com¬ 
pany  .  He  brought  seventy-five  separate  counts.  The  sales 
were  actually  made  by  Topeka  implement  dealers,  acting 
as  agents  of  the  International  Harvester  Company.  When 
the  case  was  tried,  thirty-three  of  these  counts  were 
(plashed  on  account  of  technicalities.  Judge  A.  W.  Dana, 
of  the  District  Court,  sustained  each  of  the  other  counts 
and  when  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  against, 
the  company  lie  tint'd  it  $300  on  each  count,  making  a 
total  of  $.12,600.  The  company  might  have  been  fined 
$42,000.  if  the  maximum  penalty  had  been  assessed.  The 
decision  is  far  reaching.  It  is  certain  tin'  case  will  he 
appealed  to  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court. 

The  Peekskiil  Military  Academy,  Peekskill.  New  Jersey, 
which  recently  celebrated  its  seventy-filth  birthday  and 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  institutions  of  fhe  kind  in 
the  country,  was  practically  destroyed  by  fire  Jan.  12; 
lotal  loss  $120,000.  .  .  .  Explosion  in  the  Lick  Branch 

Colliery  of  flip  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Coal  Company, 
near  Switchback.  W.  Va.,  Jan.  12.  caused  the  deatli  of 
S5  men.  and  the  entombing  of  100  more.  The  explosion 
is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  use  of  open  lamps 
by  now  miners  who  were  employed  to  take  the  places  of 
the  51  num  who  were  killed  in  an  explosion  in  the  same 
opening  December  28.  The  crape  had  been  barely  taken 
from  the  doors  of  50  cottages  at  Switchback,  the  mi¬ 
lage  where  the  mine  is  located,  than  the  second  and 
more  terrible  disaster  came.  Most  of  Hie  men  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  just  removed  their  families  to  Switchback. 
The  Legislature  which  is  now  in  session  at  Charleston 
will  order  a  rigid  investigation.  The  mine  was  inspected 
by  State  inspectors  after  the  accident  two  weeks  before, 
and  was  pronounced  in  perfect  condition  before  fhe  owners 
were  permitted  to  resume  work. 

ADMINISTRATION. — In  a  special  message  sent  to  the 
Senate  .Tan.  6.  President  Roosevelt  declined  to  permit 
Attorney-General  Bonaparte  to  furnish  official  information 
concerning  the  absorption  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ot¬ 
to  reply  to  questions  concerning  any  contemplated  suits 
against  the  Steel  Corporation  for  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  law.  The  reading  of  the  message,  which 
was  a  plain  defiance  of  the  Senate,  created  a  profound 
impression  in  that  body.  The  President  told  the  Senate 
that  it  had  no  authority  to  call  for  information  which 
belonged  exclusively  to  an  executive  department. 
Practically  all  pending  disputes  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  have  been  settled  in  three  treaties 
agreed  upon  by  Secretary  of  State  Root  and  .Tames  Bryce. 
British  Ambassador  here.  The  only  formality  lacking  is 
Hie  authority  from  the  British  Foreign  Office  for  Mr. 
Bryce  to  sign  the  conventions.  One  treaty  relates  to  the 


Newfoundland  fishery  dispute,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Hague  court  for  an  interpretation  of  Article  1, 
of  thi'  treaty  of  1.818.  A  convention  regarding  the  joint 
use  of  the  boundary  waters  between  tho  United  States  and 
Canada  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  high  com¬ 
mission  to  arrange  all  questions  arising  under  this  treaty 
and  defines  the  principles  under  which  all  future  use  of 
the  boundary  waters  is  to  be  distributed.  The  claims 
convention  provides  a  mixed  commission  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  pecuniary  claims,  many  of  which  have  arisen  out 
of  seizures  for  illegal  fishing  in  Newfoundland  waters. 
All  three  treaties  will  he  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification.  It  is  probable  that  the  pecuniary  claims 
commission  will  not  take  any  action  until  The  Hague 
court  has  made  an  interpretation  of  Article  1  of  the 
treaty  of  1818,  from  which  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
disputes  has  developed.  Arbitration  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Ilayti,  Bolivia  and  Ecuador  were  signed 
at  the  State  Department  Jan.  7,  by  t lie  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  these  countries. 

THE  ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKE. — Ten  persons  were  res¬ 
cued  alive  from  the  ruins  Jan.  5,  after  nine  days’  inter¬ 
ment.  and  others  were  rescued  after  14  days,  but  such 
unfortunates  usually  died  after  rescue.  Earthquakes  con¬ 
tinue  at  Messina.  Most  of  the  shocks  are  slight,  but 
several  have  been  rather  violent,  causing  the  collapse 
of  several  houses  that  remained  standing  after  the  shock 
of  December  28.  There  were  several  shocks  causing  fur¬ 
ther  damage  Jan.  11.  Father  All'ari.  director  of  the 
Florence  Observatory,  is  of  tin'  opinion  that  the  earth¬ 
quakes  will  continue  two  or  three  years,  being  violent 
at  the  beginning  and  gradually  decreasing.  During  the 
next  three  months  shocks  will  be  felt  at  Messina  and 
Reggio.  If  of  frequent  occurrence  they  will  be  slight ; 
if  infrequent  they  will  be  violent.  Some  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  Messina  is  given  by  the  fact  that  $90,000,000 
owned  in  Messina  is  invested  in  Government  bonds,  yield¬ 
ing  a  yearly  interest  of  $4,800,000.  The  greater  part  lias 
been  lost.  The  people,  however,  mourn  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  the  destruction  of  their  cathedral,  the  glory 
of  Messina,  which  had  been  famous  for  centuries,  defy¬ 
ing  all  former  cataclysms,  with  its  beautiful  cyclopic 
monolith  columns  and  glorious  Norman,  Angevin  and 
Aragonese  tombs  of  kings  of  Italy.  All  these  are  ruined. 


THE  FARMER’S  SHARE. 

What  Share  of  Cabbage? 

I  give  records  of  a  sale  of  cabbage.  At  that  time  cab¬ 
bages  were  bringing  only  four  cents  each  at  the  stores  in 
Stamford,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  merchants 
preferred  small  cabbage,  i.  e.,  averaging  about  four 
pounds  each,  and  would  pay  four  cents  for  these  as  well 
as  for  the  larger  ones,  such  as  the  shipment  consisted  of. 
These  last  weighed  about  seven  pounds  on  the  average, 
except  those  in  the  barrel.  However,  we  received  five  cents 
for  most  of  ours  by  selling  to  a  few  stores  which  cater 
to  the  poorer  classes.  While  making  a  sale  of  this  kind, 
a  customer  was  heard  to  inquire  the  price  of  cabbage 
just  brought  in.  “Eleven  cents”  answered  the  merchant. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  this  special  sale  had  been  at  70 
cents  ’  per  dozen.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  ask  two 
questions;  1.  What  should  he  a  fair  difference  between 
the  price  a  merchant  pays  and  that  at  which  he  sells? 
This  difference  should  .of  course,  allow  him  to  make  ex¬ 
penses  and  a  good  living.  2.  When  a  shipment  is  made 
from  a  distance,  such  as  I  made  to  New  York,  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  tho  consumer’s  dollar  should  the  farmer  get? 
We  know  now  something  of  what  lie  is  getting  and  that 
share  is  often  small  enough,  but  to  put  my  question  in 
other  words,  it  may  read,  what  part  of  the  dollar  should 
tlie  farmer  pay  for  marketing  his  produce?  If  he  is  close 
to  the  market  he  may  sell  directly  to  the  consumer  and 
put  most  of  the  dollar  in  his  own  pocket,  but  while  lie  is 
selling  his  produce  lie  is  not  raising  as  much  as  if  he  were 
not  engaged  in  marketing  it.  The  man  at  a  distance  must 
pay  some  one  to  sell  his  produce,  and  lie  can  grow  more. 
Now  what  is  a  fair  price  for  him  to  pay  for  selling  his 
produce  as  well  as  to  transport  it  to  market? 

Cabbage  sold  this  commission  house  October  12  : 

CR. 


65  cabbage  crated,  at  .07 . $4.55 

1  bbl  small  cabbage .  1.00 

-  $5.55 

DR. 

Freight  . $0.85 

Cartage  . 50 

Commission  . 56 

Urate  . 50 

Barrel  . 15 

-  2.56 

Per  bbl . $2.56 - 

Net  . $2.99 


From  Stamford  to  New  York  is  about  30  miles.  The 
cabbage  were  sent  by  boat.  There  were  about  33  cabbage 
in  the  barrel.  h.  d.  g. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  unable  to  answer  these  questions.  A 
farmer  is  usually  expected  to  take  what  he  can  get.  If 
any  grocers  or  dealers  care  to  analyze  the  question  and 
tell  us  what  they  ought  to  receive  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  them. 

The  Profit  on  Grapes. 

T  note  on  page  977  an  article  with  figures  on  grape 
growing  by  F.  A.  Seeley.  I  note  that  he  gives  the  following 
figures  : 

Capital  invested  in  vineyard .  $800.00 

Working  capital  required  .  797.20 


Total  . $1,597-20 

Net  profit  . - .  176.47 

This  equals  11.5  per  cent  on  the  investment.  Now,  as 
one-half  his  capital  is  invested  for  only  six  months  and 
as  11.5  per  cent,  is  better  interest  than  is  paid  by  many 
of  the  large  corporations.  I  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Seeley 
should  not  lie  very  proud  of  his  business  ability  in  grape 
growing.  If  lie  were  in  the  city  lie  would  have  hard 
work  to  keep  ills  money  well  invested  at  half  tho  figure 
that  he  now  receives.  The  Farm  Life  Commission  need 
not  spend  any  time  worrying  over  a  man  who  is  making 
11.5  per  cent  interest  on  his  investment. 

Wisconsin.  r.  m.  Patterson. 


Reply  by  F.  A.  Seeley. 

The  valuation  of  $190  per  acre  was  intentionally  placed 
too  low,  as  the  writer  realized  that  the  interest  charge  on 
a  higher  valuation  would  perhaps  make  too  bad  a  show¬ 
ing.  His  intention  was  to  leave  that  part  to  a  sensible 
analysis  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  What  is  a  fair  valua¬ 
tion  on  a  f/ood  vineyard?  The  writer  confesses  his  in¬ 
ability  to  fell.  I  should  consider  if,  however,  such  a 
price  as  vineyard  would  pay  six  per  cent  upon,  of  course 
after  taking  out  all  expenses.  The  initial  cost;  of  setting 
a  vineyard  is  about  as  follows  :  Land,  at  $100  per  acre  ; 
grape  roots.  640.  average  price  $30  per  1.000,  $.10.20  per 
acre;  wire,  if  three  wires  are  used,  as  we  do  here,  about 
250  pounds,  per  acre  at  three  cents,  $7.50.  About  220 
posts  at  10  cents,  $22.  This  foots  up  an  initial  cost  of 
abont  $150  per  acre,  without  any  charge  for  labor.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  use  of  land  is  practically  lost  for  at  least 
two  years,  there  is  the  expense  of  care  and  cultivation, 
and  the  interest  charge  on  money  invested,  etc.  Mr. 
Slawson  .of  Chautanqna  County,  states  that  good  vine¬ 
yards  are  worth  $500  per  acre,  a  •price  which  I  regard 
as  rather  too  high.  Suppose  we  strike  an  average  and 
call  it  $350.  a  price  at  which  a  good  vineyard  ought  to 
sell.  But  would  it?  Taking  out  the  Interest  charge  on  his 
investment,  which  I  regard  as  fairly  const  rvative.  it  gives 
a  net  profit  of  $8.47  instead  of  tho  $128.47  as  given  in 
m.y  figures  on  the  aforesaid  ptfge.  Instead  of  10  or  11.5  or 
20  per  cent:  it  is  about  three  mills  (.003),  I  think.  What 
do  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Slawson  think  of  that?  Mr. 
Slawson  states  that,  they  get  their  grapes  picked  and 
packed  for  one  eent  per  basket.  This,  of  course,  refers 
to  the  large  or  eight-pound  imsket,  and  their  expense  of 
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picking  and  packing  is  only  one-quarter  of  what  it  costs 
me.  They  grow  Concords  there,  and  I  am  informed  tins 
work  is  done  by  women  in  the  field.  We  cannot  do  that 
here,  with  our  varieties  of  grapes,  and  with  our  system 
of  training.  At  least  we  think  wo  cannot.  It  would  also 
lie  difficult  to  persuade  our  female  help  to  pack  in  t lie 
field.  It  is,  however,  the  ideal  way  to  handle  grapes, 
and  if  we  grew  Concords  exclusively  and  trained  the 
same,  it  might  be  feasible. 

Mr.  Slawson  seems  to  criticize  my  charge  of  two  cents 
per  basket.  1  will  give  detailed  statement.  The  average 
pick  per  day  per  man  in  the  field  is  about.  200  baskets 
throughout  the  season.  Understand  this  small  pick  does 
not  refer  to  Concords.  \Ye  grow  a  good  many  Delawares, 
and  they  have  to  lie  sorted  over  and  over  carefully  as 
they  ripen;  the  same  is  true  of  Catawba.  These  200 
baskets  cost  me  for  picking,  wages,  bed  and  hoard.  $1.50. 
Very  conservative,  is  it  not?  Four  women  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  house  put.  up  an  average  pack  of  300  baskets  per 
day  for  Hie  season.  Delawares  often  hurst  badly  and 
require  careful  sorting  and  culling.  Three  trimmers  cost 
me  75  cents  each  per  day  for  wages,  one  packer,  $1  : 
four  women,  wages  per  day.  ,$3.25;  bed  and  board.  35 
cents  each,  $1.40;  total,  $4.65.  It  will  take  one  man 
1%  day  to  pick  300  baskets  at  $1.50  per  day.  $2.25. 
For  picking  and  packing  300  baskets,  $6.00.  Let  us  dis¬ 
card  Hie  90  cents  and  call  it  two  cents  per  basket :  con¬ 
servative,  as  stated  on  page  977.  Mr.  Slawson  gives 
gross  receipts  for  1908.  $1,416.96;  highest  price,  .14  2-5; 
lowest,  12  2-5.  We  will  assume  the  average  to  have  been 
13  cents.  He.  therefore,  had  about:  10.900  baskets  to  pay 
for,  at  say,  $26  per  1,000,  $283.40:  nailing  handles,  pick¬ 
ing  and  packing,  $125.05;  add  pruning,  shipping,  hauling 
and  burning  brush,  post  tightening,  wire  and  bracing, 
plowing,  hoeing  and  cultivating,  spraying  (I  assume  they 
do  this  in  Chautauqua  County),  also  that  they  cultivate. 
Add  seed  for  cover  crops,  which  by  the  way,  I  omitted, 
haulage  on  empty  baskets  and  on  grapes  to  car  door,  net 
taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  which  might  also  cover 
teams,  tools,  etc.,  as  well  as  that  on  vineyard;  fertilizing, 
which  I  assume*  they  also  do  in  Chautauqua  County;  de¬ 
preciation  on  buildings  for  special  use  of  vineyard,  if  any, 
such  as  packing  house,  in  fact  all  t Ho  fixed  charges  at¬ 
tached  to  a  vineyard,  and  I  venture  to  affirm  tiiat  Mr. 
Slawson  will  find  instead  of  1<>  to  20  per  cent  on  a 
valuation  of  $500  per  acre,  lie  will  got  the  biggest  surprise 
of  his  life.  This  refers  to  1908  crop  of  course.  The 
writer  is  finding  no  fault  with  prices  for  1907.  except 
that  railroads  end  handlers  take  loo  large  a  share,  as 
pointed  out  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  f.  a.  seeley. 


“OUT  THERE  IN  KANSAS.” 

Nearly  everybody  lias  now  stopped  pitying  Kansas  and 
begun  to  envy  her.  No  question  about  her  getting  her 
share.  Site  is  now  getting  about  all  that  should  come 
to  her,  and  her  people  have  wellnigh  forgotten  the  hard 
times  when  they  wore  submerged  with  mortgages,  and 
have  already  waxed  fat  and  are  happy.  The  plentiful  corn 
crop  is  too  valuable  to  fed  and  so  t hoy  soil  it  for  cash 
or  buy  automobiles !  A  Kansas  woman  school  teacher  on 
the  train  told  us  that  in  the  rural  village  where  she 
taught  there  were  160  automobiles  owned  by  farmers  in  a 
population  of  about  700.  In  looking  across  the  vast  fer¬ 
tile  fields  whose  boundaries  touched  the  horizon,  covered 
with  a  forest  of  cornstalks  from  which  the  crop  had  not. 
yet  been  gathered,  we  asked  what  will  he  done  with  the 
stalks,  and  were  told  that  they  will  lie  chopped  up  witli 
machines  called  “go-devils”  and  plowed  under.  The  wheat 
straw  left  in  huge  piles  will  ho  burned  before  plowing 
time.  The  husked  corn  is  left,  in  great  piles  right  out¬ 
doors  or  gathered  in  open  wire,  circular,  uncovered  bins, 
until  shelled,  where  it  is  said  to  take  no  harm.  A  great: 
deal  of  the  most  valuable  farm  machinery  is  frequently 
left  exposed  to  the  Winter,  hut  it  is  claimed  that  in  this 
climate  it  is  not  apt  to  rust  to  any  great  extent. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  j.  y.  r. 


N.  Y.  EVAPORATED  FRUIT  ASSOCIATION. 

This  society  held  its  third  annual  meeting  January  8-9 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  association  was  called  to  order 
by  President  E.  W.  Catchpole.  The  morning  session  was 
consumed  by  the  reports  of  officers,  various  committees 
and  by  the  president’s  address,  after  which  there  was  a 
practical  talk  on  “High  Grades — Their  Manufacture, 
Packing  and  Marketing,”  by  the  president-elect  of  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  B.  J.  Case, 
of  Sodus.  The  “Question  Box”  was  a  main  feature  of 
the  programme.  The  majority  of  members  felt  that  too 
much  medium  and  low  grade  fruit  lias  been  marketed  but: 
there  still  exists  a  demand  for  more  good  fruit  than  is 
lining  manufactured,  and  at  satisfactory  prices,  in  fact: 
this  discussion  brought  forth  a  resolution:  “That  this 
association  favors  the  formation  of  a  central  organization, 
tho  purposes  and  aims  of  which  shall  be  the  furtherance 
of  the  interests  of  all  allied  fruit  associations.”  Another 
resolution  requested  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  Di¬ 
rector  Jordan,  of  the  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  and  Director  Bailey,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  to  assign  men 
to  investigate  the  process  of  evaporation  of  apples  with  a 
view  of  improving  both  methods  and  product.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  were  instructed  to  arrange  for  a  ma¬ 
chinery  exhibit  for  the  next  annual  meeting.  January, 
1910,  which  probably  will  he  held  in  Rochester. 

Remarks  were  made  in  favor  of  a  “bureau  of  publicity” 
or  educational  propaganda  to  show  that  evaporated  apples 
are  a  clean,  cheap  and  wholesome  product.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  :  President,  C.  W.  Bradley.  Lyons ; 
first  vice-president,  B.  .T.  Case.  Sodus ;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  C.  II.  Koon,  Sherwood;  third  vice-president;  Royal 
Wilson,  Williamson  :  fourth  vice-president,  F.  II.  Wooster, 
Ontario;  secretary,  L.  .T.  Sweezey,  Marion;  treasurer,  G.  J. 
Frowiev.  Walworth :  executive  committee,  E.  W.  Catch- 
pole,  chairman.  North  Rose;  R.  IT.  Cole,  North  Rose:  Wil¬ 
liam  Trummonds,  Ontario ;  legislative  committee,  B.  .T. 
Case,  Sodus;  Elliot  B.  Norris,  Sodus;  S.  W.  Sweezey, 
Marion. 


Tiie  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Alabama  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  lie  held  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  January 
26-27.  1909.  All  persons  interested  in  fruit  growing, 
trucking,  etc.,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  R.  S. 
Mackintosh,  secretary,  Auburn ;  W.  F.  Iloikes,  president, 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

Our  Winter  so  far  lias  been  open  and  mild,  but  rather 
dry,  and  while  we  have  had  a  few  rains  the  springs,  wells 
and  streams  have  not  risen  any  yet.  Wheat  was  sown 
late,  but  is  looking  well  for  the  time  of  the  year  and  the 
weather  conditions.  It  lias  been  very  warm  for  three 
days,  with  a  good  rain,  but  is  is  much  colder  now,  with 
prospects  of  zero  temperature.  No  snow  as  yet.  But 
few  cattle  soiling  at  $4  to  $4.25  per  100.  Several  car¬ 
loads  of  stock  cattle  were  shipped  from  Chicago  and  put 
on  rough  feed  here.  l  logs  are  marketed  less  freely : 
price  $5.90  per  100.  Wheat,  $1 :  corn,  65  cents  per 
bushel  ;  hay.  810  to  $12  per  ton.  Clover  seed,  especially 
Mammoth,  is  in  good  supply,  and  prices  will  likely  rule 
low.  perhaps  $5  or  $6  per  bushel.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro.  Ohio. 

ENGLISH  POTATOES. — The  German  and  Belgian  pota¬ 
toes  can  he  put  in  New  York  for  one  cent  a  pound,  but 
the  English  potatoes  cost  more.  United  States  Consul 

Hamm,  at  Hull.  England,  figures  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  ex¬ 
port  potatoes  as  follows : 

F.  O.  B.  at  Hull . $15.82 

Ocean  freight  .  2.68 

Duty  . 9.33 


Total  . $27.83 

The  English  ton  cotains  2240  pounds,  so  that  these 
potatoes  cost  a  little  over  1  1-5  eent  a  pound  in  New  York. 
This  would  mean  72  cents  a  bushel  of  60  pounds.  We  sec 
that  the  potatoes  bring  at  Hull  7-10  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
or  42  cents  a  bushel.  We  have  no  means  of  telling  how 
much  the  English  farmer  gets  out  of  that,  hut  we  would 
like  some  recent  sales  accounts  showing  what  American 
farmers  receive. 
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RURAL 


Woman  and  the  Home 


THE 

as  she  withdrew  him  from  the  public 
gaze,  “why  did  you  say  such  a  rude 


From  Day  to  Day. 

ENCELADUS. 

Under  Mount  Aetna  he  lies. 

It  is  slumber,  it  is  not  death  : 
For  he  struggles  at  times  to  arise, 
And  above  him  the  lurid  skies 
Are  hot  with  his  fiery  breath. 


The  crags  are  piled  on  his  breast. 

The  earth  is  heaped  on  his  head ; 

But  the  groans  of  his  wild  unrest, 
Though  smothered  and  half  suppressed, 
Are  heard,  and  he  is  not  dead. 


And  the  nations  far  away  ' 

Are  watching  with  eager  eyes ; 
They  talk  together  and  say, 
“To-morrow,  perhaps  to-day, 
Fneeladus  will  arise  !” 


Ah  me  !  for  the  land  that  is  sown 
With  the  harvest  of  despair! 
Where  the  burning  cinders,  blown 
From  the  lips  of  the  overthrown 
Enceladus,  fill  the  air. 


Where  ashes  are  heaped  in  drifts 
Over  vineyard  and  field  and  town, 
Whenever  lie  starts  and  lifts 
Ilis  head  throygh  the  blackened  rifts 
Of  the  crags  that  keep  him  down. 

See,  see !  the  red  light  shines ! 

’Tis  the  glare  of  his  awful  eyes  ! 

And  the  storm-wind  shouts  through 
pines 

Of  Alps  and  of  Apennines, 

“Enceladus,  arise  !’’ 

— Ilenry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
* 


1  he  old  legend  Longfellow  refers 
to  in  the  poem  “Enceladus”  will  be 
found  in  Virgil.  Enceladus  and  his 
brother  were  giants  who  rose  in  revolt 
against  Jupiter.  The  offended  god  at¬ 
tacked  them  with  his  thunderbolts,  and 
then  buried  them  beneath  the  volcanoes 
Etna  and  Stromboli.  The  earthquakes 
are  the  struggles  of  the  imprisoned 
giants,  while  the  volcanic  eruptions  are 
their  fiery  breath.  The  poem,  written 
many  years  ago,  possesses  special  in¬ 
terest  at  the  present  time. 

* 

A  variation  in  rice  pudding  is  the 
addition  of  stoned  and  chopped  dates, 
which  give  a  very  agreeable  flavor. 
Wash,  stone  and  chop  a  half-pound  of 
dates;  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rice 
into  a  quart  of  milk  with  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt; 
bake  this  for  an  hour,  stirring  often; 
when  the  rice  is  swelled  and  tender  and 
the  milk  thick  add  the  dates ;  cook 
again,  stirring  occasionally  so  the  dates 
will  not  settle,  till  thick;  serve  very 
cold. 


Among  light-weight  woolens  for 
Spring  and  Summer  wear,  wool  taffeta 
possesses  many  advantages.  It  is  very 
light,  yet  opaque,  smooth  in  texture,  and 
very  durable.  The  price  is  $1  a  yard. 
As  a  mourning  fabric  for  Summer  wear 
black  wool  taffeta  is  especially  useful. 
This  is  not  a  new  fabric,  but  many 
people  seem  unacquainted  with  it.  A 
light-weight  woolen  dress,  simply  made, 
is  often  a  great  convenience  for  Sum¬ 
mer  wear,  especially  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  the  amount  of  laundry 
work. 


There  are  occasional  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  elders  of  the  Morse  family 
as  to  the  quickness  of  Bobby’s  wits,  says 
the  Youth’s  Companion,  but  there  has 
never  been  any  doubt  that  a  lesson  once 
learned  by  him,  however  slowly,  is  for¬ 
ever  after  remembered. 

“Won’t  you  shake  hands  with  me, 
Bobby?”  asked  one  of  his  sister’s  ad¬ 
mirers,  but  Bobby  hung  back. 

“I  don’t  care  to,”  he  said,  with  ter¬ 
rible  distinctness. 

“Don’t  you  like  me?”  asked  the  un¬ 
wise  visitor. 

“No,  I  don’t,”  replied  Bobby,  and  then 


thing  to  Mr.  Brown?” 

“Because,  aunty,”  said  her  wriggling 


charge,  “I  got  spanked  last  week  for 


not  telling  the  truth,  and  I  sha’n’t  never 
take  any  risks  again !” 

* 

In  finishing  a  skirt  of  silk,  voile  or 
other  fine  light  material,  taffeta  ribbon 


NEW-YORKER 

A  pretty  new  stock  to  wear  with 
dark  blouses  is  made  as  follows :  A  high 
wrinkled  or  tucked  stock  is  made  of 
white  silk  mull  or  Brussels  net,  and 
carefully  boned  to  keep  it  in  position. 
The  material  should  always  be  sheer 


January  23, 


and  transparent.  Below  this  stock  is  a 


And  the  old  gods,  the  austere 
Oppressors  in  their  strength, 

Stand  agiiast  and  white  with  fear 
At  the  ominous  sounds  they  hear, 

And  tremble,  and  mutter,  “At  length !” 


the 


6191  Semi-Princesse  Gown  in  Empire 
Style,  82  to  40  bust. 

possible  to  match  a  mixed  silk  ‘with 
ribbon  or  other  binding,  a  fancy  silk 
trimming  braid  of  smooth  weave  will 


be  found  just  the  right  color.  The 
there  was  a  shocked  chorus  from  the  taffeta  ribbon  used  for  binding  by  good 
family.  dressmakers  is  very  inexpensive  when 

“Bobby,”  said  his  aunt,  reproachfully,  bought  by  the  piece. 


rolling  Byron  collar  of  satin,  the  color 
of  the  waist,  which  is  mounted  on  a 
foundation  high  at  the  back  and  low  in 
front.  A  cravat  of  soft  satin  is  tied 
under  the  rolling  collar;  this  cravat  has 
knife  pleated  trimming  across  the  ends, 
which  may  be  of  the  same  material  as 
the  white  stock  if  desired.  A  collar  of 
this  style  is  very  effective  in  brightening 
a  plain  dark  blouse. 


When*  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


6195  Girl’s  Gibson  Dress,  6  to  12  years. 

one  or  1J4  inch  wide  should  be  used 
on  the  bottom,  laid  flat  on  the  inside 
like  ordinary  skirt  braid.  The  ribbon 
extends  the  merest  fraction  below  the 
hem,  thus  taking  the  wear,  and  being 
put  on  neatly  by  hand  forms  a  nice 
finish.  Sometimes  when  it  seems  im- 

JA 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  simple  but  becoming  little  frock  is 
shown  in  No.  6195.  The  dress  is  made 
with  fronts  and  back  and  is  laid  in 
plaits  in  each  shoulder,  the  opening 
being  made  invisibly  beneath  one  of  the 
tucks  at  the  left  side  of  the  front. 
The  fulness  is  held  in  place  by  the  belt 
and  the  simple  sleeves  are  gathered  into 
straight  cuffs.  The  collar  can  be  made 
to  match  or  the  neck  can  be  finished 
with  a  neck-band  and  the  dress  worn 
with  separate  collars  of  linen  as  liked. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (10  years)  is  5^  yards 
24,  3J4  yards  32  or  2%  yards  44  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  6195  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  C,  8,  10  and  12  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 

The  Empire  dress  shown  in  No.  6191 
would  make  a  charming  party  gown,  or 
with  long  sleeves  and  high  neck  it  will 
be  very  suitable  for  thin  Summer  fab¬ 
rics.  The  gown  is  made  with  the  skirt 
and  bodice.  The  bodice  is  cut  in  one 
with  the  pretty  short  sleeves  and  is  ar¬ 
ranged  over  a  fitted  lining,  the  sleeves 
of  this  lining  being  covered  with  band¬ 
ing.  When  the  long  sleeves  and  the 
high  neck  are  used  the  lining  should  be 
faced  to  form  the  yoke  and  the  long 
sleeves  cut  from  the  yoking  material  or 
that  of  the  gown  as  may  be  preferred. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores  and  is 
gathered  at  the  upper  edge  and  joined 
to  the  bodice  while  the  sash  is  adjusted 
over  the  seam.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is,  12 
yards  of  material  21  or  24,  9  yards  32  or 
6)4  yards  44  inches  wide  with  2Vs  yards 
of  applique,  yards  of  silk  for  the 
sash,  ]4 i  3rard  of  net  44  inches  wide  for 
the  tucker,  14  yards  of  ribbon  and  1  x/2 
3rards  18  inches  wide  for  the  yoke  and 
long  sleeves  when  they  are  used.  The 
pattern  6191  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure 
price  10  cents. 


Trade  Mart 

)  Sample.  Write  Dept. 
Lanioiit,CorIifls&Co.Agta.78HndsonSt.N.T. 


SHINES  EASIEST 


SATISFAC 

Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  Boston 
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’ Increase  your  earning  power 

Because  the  sewed  Rock  Oak  sole  keeps  your 
feet  in  perfect  condition  —  no  sweating  —  warm 
and  dry  all  the  lime.  That  means  better  health. 

The  Rock  Oak  sole  does  not  cut  or  snag  when 
you  step  on  a  nail  or  sharp  edge.  They  save  your 
(  feet.  That’s  protection.  Comfortable  as  your  reg¬ 
ular  boots  —  absolutely  watertight  —  the  best 
for  ditching,  spading  or  any  kind  of  wet  work. 
Note  how  they 
are  made. 


w  Next  to  the  foot  is 
r  a  smooth  leather  insole,  then  o' 
rubber  insole,  then  a  filling  sole  of” . 
rubber,  then  a  heavy  reinforced  rub¬ 
ber  welt  sole  vulcanized  to  the  upper. 
And  a  sewed  Rock  Oak  Leather  out- 
sole  to  take  the  hard  wear. 


32, 


Pickled  Artichokes — Some  time 
ago  a  recipe  for  making  Jerusalem 
artichoke  pickles  was  asked.  We  are 
using  them,  and  all  members  of  the 
family  are  very  fond  of  them.  The 
way  we  prepare  them  is  as  follows; 
Wash  and  clean  a  quantity  of  the 
tubers,  then  put  them  in  a  kettle  of  cold 
water,  set  them  on  stove  and  parboil, 
but  not  until  soft,  pour  all  the  water 
off,  and  then  treat  them  as  you  would 
cucumber  pickle,  using  vinegar,  and  if 
suits  the  taste,  spices.  For  our  own 
tastes  a  small  quantity  of  salt  improves 
flavor.  I  prefer  them  to  cucumber 
pickle.  They  are  also  delicious  as  sweet 
and  spiced  pickles.  g.  w. 


NO  OTHER  SOLE  LIKE  THIS! 


When  the  Rock  Oak  sole  finally  wears 
through,  simply  have  your  cobbler  tap  or  resole 
,  them,  and  they  are  good  as  new.  And  note 
this:  If,  with  ordinary  care,  they  do  not  out¬ 
wear  two  pairs  of  regular  rubber  boots,  we 
will  make  good  any  difference  in  wear  in 
money.  Isn’t  that  fair  ? 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  to  us  direct,  giving  his  name. 
Write  to-day  for  booklet. 
RUBBERHIDE  CO. 

456  Essex  Bldg., 

Boston,  Mass. 


CAN  BE  EASIIYWPEI) 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 


Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Durable  Dresses 

Dress  making  is  worth  while 
when  you  use  Simpson -Eddy- 
stone  calico  prints.  Their  beau¬ 
tiful  fast-color  on  fabrics  of  good 
old-fashioned  quality  doubly 
repay  for  the  time  and  cost 
of  making.  Some  designs  in  a 
new  silk  finish. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn’t  them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


v, 


ilillllilllil!] 


wREG.U.S.PAT.0FR.<* 

EDbystoNL 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


1909. 
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When  Eggs  Are  High. 

Cream  Cookies. — One  cup  of  thick 
sour  cream,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  small 
teaspoon  of  soda,  one  teaspoon  vanilla 
and  flour  to  mix  for  rolling  out.  I  usually 
put  a  little  more  than  two  cups  of  flour 
in  a  pan  and  sift  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  into  it,  as  the  soda  and 
sour  cream  need  this  help;  next  mix 
iu  the  sugar  dry  and  add  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Cream  is  seldom  twice  the  same.  Some¬ 
times  it  will  be  so  heavy  and  rich  that 
a  little  hot  water  is  needed  to  dissolve 
the  soda,  again  it  is  light  and  no  other 
melting  should  be  added.  Often  in  mid¬ 
winter  we  or  some  generous  neighbor 
will  have  a  churning  of  cream  which' 
owing  to  crude  dairy  facilities,  refuses 
to  become  butter.  Having  a  bowlful 
of  such  cream  we  proceed  to  fill  up  the 
cookv  jar,  for  if  made  as  rich  as  they 
should  be  these  cakes  keep  well  and 
often  prove  a  handy  asset.  To  have 
them  at  their  best  you  must  use  little 
flour  when  rolling  out  the  dough,  hand¬ 
ling  it  lightly.  Roll  to  about  a  quarter 
inch  thick.  Use  a  round  cooky  cutter, 
sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar  before 
baking  and  be  careful  to  bake  to  only 
a  delicate  brown  in  a:  quick  -oven. 
Though  calling  for  neither  butter  nor 
eggs,  I  have  never  eaten  nicer  cookies 
than  these  will  be  if  your  cream  is 
right  and  if  you  have  the  knack  of 
handling  cooky  dough  deftly. 

Spice  Cookies. — One  cup  of  molasses, 
one-half  cup  each  of  butter,  sugar  and 
milk,  one  cup  chopped  raisins,  one-half 
teaspoonful  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon 
and  nutmeg,  one  level  teaspoon  of  soda 
and  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  These 
are  as  good  keepers  as  the  cream  cook¬ 
ies  and  are  more  quickly  made,  because 
the  dough  is  not  rolled  out  but  dropped 
in  small  spoonfuls.  Do  not  have  it  too 
thin.  Flatten  each  spoonful  slightly  and 
sprinkle  on  granulated  sugar  before  the 
cakes  go  to  the  oven.  Press  a  single 
large  raisin  into  the  center  of  each  cake 
and  you  have  excellent  hermits.  Use 
half  currants  and  half  raisins  if  liked. 
This  recipe  makes  16  cakes  of  the  size 
we  like  them.  Put  away  in  a  covered 
tureen  with  paraffin  paper  between  the 
layers,  for  they  have  excellent  keeping 
qualities  if  kept  from  “father  and  the 
boys.” 

Brunette  Cake. — One  cup  of  molasses, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  of  milk,  four  cups  of  flour, 
one  cup  of  raisins,  one  teaspoon  of 
cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  of  cloves, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  ginger,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda.  If  there  is  a  cupful  of  cold 
coffee  at  hand  use  that  for  melting  in 
place  of  the  milk.  The  half  cup  of 
shortening  may  be  half  butter  and  half 
lard  or  sparerib  drippings.  Beef  drip¬ 
pings  are  too  hard  for  vise  in  cakes, 
but  the  cooled  fat  from  baked  pork 
seems  to  lend  richness  to  dark  cake. 
Mace  is  an  excellent  spice  whose,  indi¬ 
viduality  gives  a  pleasing  variety.  Do 
not  use  too  much  of  ground  cloves  in 
any  combination  of  spices.  It  over¬ 
shadows  and  destroys  more  agreeable 
flavors:  Other  sort's  of  fruits  than 

raisins  may  be  used  in  this  cake ;  dates 
stoned  and  cut  fine  or  dried  apples 
stewed  in  the  molasses. 

Orange  Cake. — Make  cake  for  two 
layers.  The  article,  “A  Rag-fl  ime 
Cake,”  in  issue  of  October  3,  leaves 
little  need  for  repeating  the  formula  for 
a  plain  white  cake.  You  will  need  one 
egg  for  the  cake,  but  the  orange  filling 
calls  for  neither  milk,  butter  nor  eggs, 
yet  I  have  known  houses  where  it  was 
a  particular  favorite.  You  will  think  it 
a  little-  fuss  to  put  your  loaf  together, 
but  gather  your  things  about  you  after 
the  dinner  dishes  are  washed  and  you 
are  not  in  a  hurry.  You  will  need  a 
square  of  cheesecloth  spread  over  a 
saucer  and  a  dish  in  which  is  a  half  cup 
or  more  of  sugar.  Begin  by  grating  the 
yellow  rind  from  a  large  sweet  orange 
onto  the  cheesecloth.  Then  with  a  sil¬ 
ver  fruit  knife  separate  the  orange  pulp 
free  from  its  outer  peel  and  also  from 
the  skin  dividing  its  sections,  letting  the 
juice  and  bits  of  pulp  fall  upon  the 
sugar  in  your  dish.  Do  not  break  the 
juicy  capsules  more  than  necessary  and 
pull  rather  than  cut  the  fruit  apart. 
Throw  all  the  rejected  skin  upon  the 
cheesecloth  with  the  grated  peel.  Now 
blend  a  teaspoonful  of  cornstarch  with 
as  much  sugar,  both  dry,  and  pour  over 
it  a  half  cup  of  boiling  water.  Let 
cook  till  clear,  stirring  smooth.  Pour 
this  over  the  mixed  orange  and  sugar 
and  when  all  is  mixed  spread  upon  the 
lower  layer  of  your  cake.  The  corn¬ 
starch  mixture  will  not  be  distinguish¬ 
able,  but  it  will  keep  the.  orange  juice 
from  sinking  too  much  into  the  cake 
and  spoiling  its  texture.  To  frost  the 
top  layer  gather  up  your  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  squeeze  its  contents.  You 
will  be  surprised  that  the  rejected  skins 
will  yield  any  juice,  and  will  see  how 
nicely  the  oil  from  the  grated  peel  can 


be  made  to  color  and  flavor  the  frost¬ 
ing.  Stir  in  confectioner’s  sugar  to 
make  a  sufficient  amount  of  frosting. 
The  whole  loaf  will  probably  be  eaten 
at  supper  time,  but  you  will  have  no 
misgivings  as  to  its  digestibility  when 
the  children  ask  for  a  second  piece  all 
around. 

A  Chocolate  Filling. — The  layer  cake 
made  up  with  fudge  filling  is  always 
good,  and  the  filling  does  not  call  upon 
the  egg  basket.  Two  squares  of  choc¬ 
olate,  two  cups  of  granulated  sugar, 
eight  tablespoons  of  milk,  butter  size  of 
a  large  walnut ;  melt  chocolate,  add 
other  ingredients  and  boil  till  a  drop 
hardens  in  cold  water,  after  taking 
from  the  fire  stir  in  a  quarter  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  vanilla.  Stir  till  a  little  cooked 
and  thick  enough  not  to  run  off  the 
cake.  It  is  nice  to  use  cream  in  place 
of  the  milk,  and  one  can  put  the  sugar 
into  the  saucepan,  chip  up  the  chocolate 
on  it.  and  set  the  same  pan  in  the  oven 
a  few  minutes  till  chocolate  is  melted, 
if  that  seems  an  easier  way,  buff  unless 
the  chocolate  is  melted  before  the  milk 
is-  added  the  frosting’  is  not  likely  to  be 
smooth. 

Eggless  Cake  on  page  97  of  “The 
Rural  Cook  Book”  proves  surprisingly 
light,  and  none  need  hesitate  about  try¬ 
ing  it.  We  were  careful  to  have  the 
tin  ready  for  the  mixture,  the  spices 
mixed  with  the  sugar  and  everything  at 
band  that  the  cake  might  go  into  the 
oven  promptly  after  the  flour  was  in. 
Flour  and  baking  powder,  were  sifted 
together  four  times.  The  cake  rose 
even  with  the  top  of  the  tin,  and  when 
cold  was  frosted  with  pulverized  sugar 
stirred  smooth  with  water  and  a  few 
drops  of  vanilla.  One  can  use  milk 
instead  of  water,  buff  the  result  seems 
exactly  the  same.  Water  or  any  melt¬ 
ing  must  he  added  in  half  teaspoon fuls 
or  there  is  danger  of  getting  in  too 
much.  Have  the  frosting  as  thick  as 
will  settle  to  a  smooth  surface  when 
smoothed  with  the  knife.r-ATTiE  lyman, 


Cream  Pie. 

Line  two  pie  tins  with  pastry  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven;  then  put  four 
toacupfuls  of  fresh  milk  to  scald  in  a 
double  boiler,  reserving  a  quarter  of  a 
cupful  in  which  to  mix  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sifted  flour.  Break  three  eggs 
in  a  bowl,  keeping  separate  two  of  the 
whites  for  the  meringue.  Mix  the  eggs 
with  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  butter;  add  the  flour  al¬ 
ready  mixed  with  a  little  milk  and  stir 
well.  By  this  time  the  milk  in  the 
boiler  will  be  scalded,  and  you  may 
pour  in  your  egg  and  sugar  mixture, 
which  should  be  done  rather  slowly 
while  stirring  the  hot  milk  rather  lively, 
although  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
custard  curdling  when  the  eggs  have 
been  mixed  with  sugar.  The  cream 
ought  to  thicken  in  about'  two  minutes. 
Add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and 
pour  the  cream  into' the  prepared  crusts. 
Let  the  pies  cool  while  you  beat  up  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  for  the  meringue. 
When  pretty  stiff  add  one  tablespoon  ful 
of  sugar — more  sugar,  I  think,  prevents 
the  meringue  from  puffing  up  as  it 
ought  to  do— heap  it  on  the  tops  of  the 
pies  and  set  them  in  a  slow  oven  until 
the  meringue  is  fawn  color.  Above  all 
things  don’t  spread  your  “fluff”  on  as 
flat:  as  a  pancake,  but  do  it  artistically 
so  that  it  will  look  light  and  feathery. 

DOCIA  DYKENS. 

The  foods  we  eat  furnish  energy 
for  the  body  just  as  burning  coal 
makes  steam  for  an  engine. 

The  experiments  of  Prof. 
Frankland,  Ph.  D.,  of  London, 
show  that  cod  liver  oil  yields  two 
and  one-half  times  more  energy 
than  starches  or  sweets. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  pure  cod  liver  oil  combined 
with  hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda.  It  forms  fat,  gives  strength, 
enriches  the  blood,  invigorates 
the  nerves,  and  repairs  tissues. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World’’  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


DltOKKN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  bo  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  SO  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
Butler  (’ruck ors,”  “Little  Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,* 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  us 


Pains  in  the  Side 

Allcock' s  Plasters  relieve  promptly 
and  at  th»  same  time 
strengthen  side  and  restore  energy. 


Pains  in  the' Back. 

Allcock' s  Plasters  have  no  equal. 
Strengthen  Weak  Backs 
as  nothing  else1  can. 


3 


Coughs,  Colds,  Weak  Lungs 

Allcock1  s  Plasters  actas  a  preventive 
as  well  as  a  curative. 

Prevent  colds  becoming  deep-seated. 


Rheumatism  in  Shoulder 

relieved  by  using  Allcock' s  Plasters 
Athletes  use  them  for 
Stiffness  or  Soreness  of  muscles. 


world's  Greasest  Externa, 

Has  relieved  and  cured  thousands 


»ftve 


9end  postal  with  name  and  address  to  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.,  for  book  of  testimonials. 


WHEREVER  THERES  PAIN  APPLY  AN 


* 


COCKS 


For52yearsWurlitzer  Musical  Instruments 

have  been  the  world’s  standard.  We  supply  tire 
United  States  Government. 

Hundreds  of  prices  cut  in  half 
this  year:  $100  cornets,  only  $50 ; 

$20  cornets,  only  $10;  $100  violin 
outfits,  only  $50;  $20  violin  outfits, 
only  $10;  $25  guitar  and  mandolin 
outfits,  only  $12.50.  Freecourse  of 
music  lessonswitli  each  instrument. 

Many  other  rare  opportunities  in  Band  Instruments. 
Ta'lking-  Machines,  Old-  Violins,  and  everything:  musicai. 
Easy  monthly  payments.  Sheet  music  and  instruction 
books  at  half. 

C"  PJ  r  IT"  new  catalog  of  Musical  Instruments 
F  ri  CL  and  supplies,  profusely  illustrated;  Also 
a  50c  piece  of  new  music  FREE  if  you  mention  thistnag^i- 
zrae-and  instrument  you  are  interested  in.  Write-today. 
eSTTwo  big  Distributing  centres;  address  the  nearer. 


178  E.4th  St. 
CINCINNATI, 


THE 

RUDOLPH  WURUTZER 
co. 


349  Wabash  Av, 
CHICAGO. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are.  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
GreenCora,  etc.,  also  Motsps,  Cattle-,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
LI  tern  t  u  re.  It  1 1  tell  you  tow  to  get' one  ofttoso 
splendid  farms  for  S5.to  S20.per  acre.  A  of  quickly! 
H.F.  Smith,  TraOIer.N.C.A:  8t.T,.Ky.Itept,C,Nh8hTllle,Ttni1. 


PIONEERS  AND 


“The  old 


LEADERS 

reliable:’’ 


Used  by  Three  Generations 
For  Sale  by  All  Hardware  Dealers 
R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


STANDARD 


SINCE  1840 


Paper  Those  Rooms 
Now.  They  Need  It. 

You  don’t  have,  to  put  off  their 
papering  because  of  the  cost.  Order 
your  papers  from  us  and  and  get 
them  at  mill  prices.  Hang  thorn 
yourself— our  instruction,  book  ttdis 
you  how  to  do  it  easily— and  save 
expense  of  labor.  You  can  paper 
three  rooms  for  what  one  would 
ordinarily  have  cost  you.  Send  for 
free  instructions  and  samples 
today.  Penn  Wall-Paper  Mills, 
Dept.  F, 
Philadelphia- 


MANAT 


Think  of  growing  Cabbage  in  December’ — of  Beets,  Onions 
and  Peas  marketed  in  February.  The  farmers  of  Manatee 
Countv  secure  high  prices  for  these  early  crops. 

Vegetables  Often  Net  S I  ,QOO  per  Acre 

You  could'  soon  become  independent  on  a  small  truck  farm. 

The- climate  is  delightful  and  water  abundant. 

Our  valuable  book,  “Fruit  and  Vegetable-  Growing  in  Manatee 
County,  ’ 1  teils.of  reasonably  priced  lands-in  this  section.  Sent  free 
while  edition  lasts.  Address 

J.  w.  WHITE 

Gen’l  Indus.  Ag’t,  Seaboard  Air-Line  Ry., 

Dept.  18  PORTSMOUTH  VA. 


CABBAG 


DECEMBER  fa 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
. . —does  it  ■  -r— 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

:Class  slips  in ;  no  putty ;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  catalog  Oj-  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

‘Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material. 


ADDRESS  ■■  1  "  — 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

PUREBRED  BEEF. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  seem 
to  think  that  purebred  cattle  are  too 
much  pampered,  too  highly  fed  and  are 
too  delicate  for  average  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  Such  is  not  the  case,  for  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  receive  only  such  care  as  the 
average  farmer  can  and  should  accord 
to  his  live  stock,  and  so  far  as  high 
feeding  is  concerned,  only  a  few  show 


PUREBRED  ANGUS  BULL.  Fig.  34. 


animals  are  so  treated,  and  they  not  to 
the  point  of  injury.  Owing  to  their 
rational  treatment,  almost  all  purebred 
stock  are  constitutionally  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  are  quite  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  good  account  of  themselves  on 
the  pastures  and  in  the  feed  lot.  The 
ultimate  object  of  all  purebred  beef 
cattle  breeders  is  the  production  of  ex¬ 
cellent  beef,  and  as  soon  as  all  beef  pro¬ 
ducers  are  convinced  that  purebred 
cattle  can  make  good,  in  competition 
•with  grades  and  scrubs,  in  the  feed  lot 


PRIZE  ANGUS  IIEIFER.  Fig.  35. 

and  on  our  pastures,  there  will  then  be 
an  unlimited  demand  for  purebred  cattle. 
In  our  county  there  is  a  young  man 
who  has  stocked  up  with  Angus  cattle 
with  the  object  of  raising  purebred  beef. 
There  are  three  excellent  herds  of  An¬ 
gus  cattle  here,  and  by  watching  the 
local  cattle  sales  this  young  man  was 
able  to  secure  the  foundation  of  his 
herd  at  quite  low  prices.  lie  is  raising 
these  cattle  under  ordinary  farm  condi¬ 
tions,  but  keeps  all  his  females  regis¬ 
tered.  so  that  there  need  be  no  trouble 


A  FINE  ANGUS  COW.  Fig.  36. 

about  registration  should  he  get  sale 
for  some  of  his  young  stock  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  or  sale  for  some  of  the 
steers  to  feed  for  the  fat  stock  shows. 
However,  for  the  most  part  he  has  so 
far  made  the  production  of  beef  his 
prime  object,  and  expects  to  continue 
to  do  so.  He  recently  sold  several  for 
beef  at  25  cents  per  100  advance  over 
prices  of  other  cattle  at  the  time  these 
were  sold. 

This  young  man  has  quite  excellent 


females,  close  relations  of  the  cattle 
shown  in  the  pictures,  and  he  further¬ 
more  can  breed  to  some  bulls  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation  if  he  wishes.  The 
cattle  shown  in  the  pictures,  Figs.  34, 
35  and  36,  are  all  prize  winners  and 
very  good  types  of  the  Angus  breed. 
Such  an  example  and,  experiment,  one 
might  say,  as  described  above  cannot 
help  but  be  a  good  object  lesson  for 
any  neighborhood.  It  will  show  what 
such  cattle  are  capable  of,  and  will 
show  that  the  registration  of  an  animal 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  is 
too  fine  to  make  profitable  beef. 

Now,  do  not  get  the  impression  from 
this  article  that  our  Angus  cattle  here 
are  good  enough  for  the  shambles  only, 
for  on  the  contrary  our  cattle  are  top- 
notchers,  as  these  pictures  show,  as  the 
records  of  the  various  State  fairs  am 
of  the  International  will  prove.  It  is 
quite  a  luxury  to  have  some  purebrec 
Angus  cattle  to  finish  for  beef,  but  un¬ 
less  one  raises  them  they  are  not  to  be 
had,  and  even  Angus  grades  are  hare 
to  secure,  because  their  owners  do  not 
care  to  let  them  go.  They  fatten  sooner 
and  command  better  prices  when  sold 
than  common  stock.  High  grade  cattle 
are  more  profitable  than  the  commoner 
kind,  and  if  one  raises  his  own  calves 
and  is  not  interested  in  dairying,  why 
not  raise  purebred  cattle  for  beef?  Do 
not  think  that  purebred  cattle  are  too 
fine  or  too  costly  for  you  on  your  farm, 
for  if  you  are  capable  of  succeeding 
with  common  stuff  you  really  deserve 
the  best,  and  you  will  find  that  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  are  well  suited  to  your  con¬ 
ditions.  w.  E.  D. 

Hillsboro,  O. 

TURKEY  RAISING. 

On  page  908  Mrs.  E.  J.  R.  gives  us 
her  method  of  turkey  raising.  Her 
statements  as  to  breed,  culture,  etc.,  are 
correct,  but  as  to  the  White  Holland 
variety  being  more  domesticated  than 
the  Bronze,  I  think  she  is  in  error.  I 
have  bred  the  latter  for  years,  and  they 
scarcely  go  out  of  sight  of  the  buildings 
during  the  entire  season  or,  I  might  say, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  A  neighbor, 
who  prides  herself  on  her  Hollands,  fre¬ 
quently  finds  them  half  a  mile  or  more 
away,  usually  trespassing  on  the  neigh¬ 
bors’  farms.  However,  if  fed  morning 
and  evening  ration  regularly  either  will 
usually  be  on  hand  at  meal-time.  But 
there  is  one  drawback  to  the  Hollands ; 
their  carcasses  when  dressed  will  not 
command  as  much,  by  three  to  five  cents 
per  pound,  as  the  Bronze ;  at  least  that 
is  the  situation  here  in  the  New  York 
and  Albany  markets,  and  in  fact  specu¬ 
lators  shun  them  entirely  if  they  can 
secure  other  varieties  to  supply  their 
needs.  There  seems  to  be  a  color  to 
the  flesh  that  does  not  attract  the  re¬ 
tail  trade.  Nevertheless  they  are  pretty 
and  showy  on  the  lawn,  but  for  profit 
as  well  as  home-loving  birds  I  would 
choose  the  Bronze  every  time.  o.  w. 

BULL  CALVES"""  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  ami  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  ofliciall.v  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kwl’s  Sarcastic 
had.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  oflicially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

FINE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  s^0irr 

Sired  by  "Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  421fi2, 
whose  average  A.R.O.  backing  is  112.48  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  calf  born 
May  31,  1908,  Dam  very  choice  young  cow  "Sadie 
Friend  Mercedes,”  No.  04928.  A.R.O.  nearly  20  lbs. 
Calf  large,  thrifty,  evenly  marked,  straight  in  the 
back,  deep  in  body,  sound  and  right  in  every  respect. 
PKICK  $100.00.  H.ave  others  if  this  fellow  does 
not  interest  you  as  well  as  cows  and  heifers.  For 
full  information  address,  Quentin  McAdain,  Prop., 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  -FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CbOTHII.DE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHlllON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Hull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Dairy 

Feed 

is  the  money-making  feed  for  dairy¬ 
men.  Rich  in  Protein,  Fat  and  Carbohy¬ 
drates  in  correct  proportion  for  heavy  milk 
making.  Feed  Badger  15  days  and  the  milk  pail 
will  tell  a  glad  story.  Our  Free  Feed  Hook  is  full 
of  helpful  hints  and  practical  experiences  of  dairymen 
telling  how  they  get  best  results  from  feeding,  breeding, 
etc.  Shows  bow  to  make  more  money  out  of  your  cows— and 
how  to  feed  better  at  less  cost.  Write  a  postal  for  it  today.  Bad¬ 
ger  is  sold  by  dealers.  If  yours  can’t  supply  you  write  to  us. 

Chas.  A.  Krause  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  100*  Milwaukee*  Wis* 

- . -  . .  ^ 


RATHER  THAN  HAVE  AN 

AUCTION 

We  will  cut  the  price  for  Immediate  acceptance. 
Fashionably  bred  large  producing  cows  bred  to 
our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol  Jr.  Male 
calves  at  farmer’s  prices  to  close  out. 

RIVHNBURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm  -  -  Oneida,  New  York. 


Pf|p  CII  C  —  Registered  Dutch  Belted  Bull 
lUD  OliLL  “Prince”— two  years  old — seven 
prizes.  Ditto.  “Lad”— yearling— marked  perfect: 
Ditto.  “Pirate” — calf— marked  perfect.  Registered 
Hampshire  Swine  (the  Bacon  hog).  Pigs,  regular 
markings  $8.00,  irregular  markings  $0.00.  Address 
Chas..  Stewart  Davison.  So.  Williamstown,  Mass. 


[  A  Good  Madison  County  Farm  of 

61  ACRES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  $1,800. 


Also  a  few  young  sons  of  Fern’s  Jubilee, 
No.  73852,  A.  J.  C.  C  .  at  $50.00  Each. 
J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  Hamilton,  N.  V. 

Ynil  Pon’t  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  Uflll  l  MIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  48  cows,  4  heifers  22  bulls. 
S.  K.  NIVIN,  Landenbnrg.  Pa. 


FAIRFIELD’S 

BLOOD  TONIC 


-.’DON’T  GIVE  “CATTLE 
FOODS’’  TO  YOUR  HORSE  Alll*,  ’ 

Horse*  direst  their  food!  ■  ^ 
differently  from  cattle,  aud 
need  a  separate  tonic.  A  preparation', 
claimed  to  be  equally  beneficial  to  both  an  I-  , 
male  may  contain  some  drug  injurious  to  one'* 
or  theother.  You  run  no  risk  In  lining  Fairfield's^ 
powdered  Wood  Tonic  and  Regulator  for  Horses1 
Only,  because  it  is  compounded  from  tested  lucre-  _ 
die" ts.  It  builds  np  the  )>  ore's  system:  increases!, 
appetite;  aids  dlrostlon  ;  enriches  the  blood  and' 
makes  the  horse  strong  ami  Vigorous 
Your  horses  will  work  harder;  look  better;feel  bet-’ 
ter,  and  he  less  liable  to  contract  Infectious  diseases, 
if  you  rive  them  our  Tonic  regularly.  It  costs  less,  and 
lasts  longer  than  “foods”  because  it  Is  highly  concen¬ 
trated  and  the  dose  la  smaller— a  tables poonf ul  instead 
of  a  cupful.  Get  a  package  and  prove  It.  If  vour  feed 
dealer  doesn’t  Sell  It,  write  to  us  for  the  name  of  the 
dealer  nearest  you  who  does,  or  send  50c.  to  ns  for  a  2-lb 
pkg  by  lnali  prepaid.  4-lb  pkg  60c;  12b, -lb  pail,  $1.60; 

25-lb  pail,  $2.75;  60-lb  case  $5.00.  “• 

l/ook  for  the  Veined  Horse  on  the  Label. 


FAIRFIELD'S  EGG  PRODUCER 

A  great  egg-maker.  Makes  bens  lay,  and 
keeps  them  laying.  Use  it’ In  small  doses, 
mixed  with  feed.  Your  money  back  if  It  la 
not  as  we  say. 

Look  for  the  two  chickens  on  the  box. 


FAIRFIELD  MFC.  CO. 

506  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY-liy  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


MILK  FOR  BABIES 

Holstein  the  Rest.  Send  for  free  booklets. 
F.  I-  Houghton.  81  American  Bldg..  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J .  W.  Barwell,  Wuukegan.Ill. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  PIG  IN  EXCHANGE 

for  few  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PKNNA.  BERKSHIRE  GO.,  Fannottsburg,  Pa. 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


nmn  FARM  Hobs  and  Jersey 

UIIIU  I  MlilVI  (  attic;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LoRoy,  Ohio. 


LAIMIE  llKltKsiilui.s — Grand-daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece,  bred  and  safe  in 
pig  for  March,  April  and  May  farrow  to  sons  of  these  boars. 
Pigs  all  ages.  Registered  our  expense.  Money  back  if 
wanted.  H.  €.  Sc  H.  It.  Ilarpcnding,  “Itighwood,”  Dundee,  ,\ ,  y. 


neg.  v.  umnas,  DerKsmres,  u.  wnites. 

Fine  huge  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 

- — —  Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


UCRn-30  Sows  from  9  to  36 
,  ,  MLnU  months  old  will  be 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  106100,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  9373C.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


KALORAMA 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
Y'ou  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mall  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  lileh 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
every  AMERICAN  ma- 
We  can  ship  im- 
Write  for  our 
and  handsome 
model.  Address, 
Box  1075. 

•  Bainbridge,  N.  Y- 


CO. 


FOR 

THIS 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

SI  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


MINERAL, 

heave 

m  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin , 

YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE)! 

SAFE 

CERTAIN  _ 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg, 


BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  Jot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 


CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y, 

COOKFARMS--JACKS 


Saddle  Horses,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions. 

We  are  tlie  largest  Breeders  and 
Importers  of  Jacks  in  America. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO., 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Branch  Barn.  -  Wichita,  Kansas. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES  GUARANTEED 

IVK WTO. VS  llouTe,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

A  veterinary  remedy  for 
wind, throat  and  stomach 
troubles.  Strong  recoin- 
mends.  $1.00  per  can,  of 
dealers,  or  exp  prepaid, 
wton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


WORLD’S  BEST  HOG. 

Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Pigs,  September  and  October  farrow; 
for  the  next  thirty  days  and  no  longer. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


COI.I.IK  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Imported  Champion  Stock.  Fine  pups  $5.00 
eaeli  and  up.  Also  Berkshire  Pigs  cheap,  imported 
stock.  IRA  KELLER,  Prospect,  Ohio. 


THE  GREAT  IMPORTING  BARNS  OF 

THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK.  OHIO., 

contain  animals  of  the  highest  quality — for  that  is  our  motto — 
“Buy  The  Best  Or  None  At  All.” 

These  grand  young  stallions  and  mares— Belgians,  Percherons  and 
German  Coach— have  always  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
in  the  Old  Country  by  Col.  Crawford  himself.  As  ho  lias  always 
been  in  the  horse  breeding  industry  and  has  proven  himself  a  com¬ 
petent  judge  and  made  a  success  in  his  great  undertaking,  you 
should,  therefore,  not  hesitate  about  consulting  him  in  regard  to 
what  is  best  for  you  to  buy.  All  correspondence  carefully  answered, 
and  we  ask  you  to  scrutinize  our  stock  and  see  if  you  do  not 
think  it  compares  very  favorably  with  the  very  best. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop., 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark.  Ohio. 

Citizens  Phone  206  Hell  Phone  651  W 
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PROFITABLE  COW  RATIONS. 

Can  some  one  who  has  had  experience 
tell  me  which  would  be  the  most  profitable 
to  feed,  oil  cake  or  cotton-seed  meal?  We 
feed  our  cows  corn  and  bran  mixed.  We 
have  neither  Alfalfa  nor  silage,  and  have 
been  feeding  a  mixture  of  Blue  grass  and 
Timothy  hay.  What  proportion  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  or  oil  cake  should  be  fed  at  the 
start?  f.  M. 

Wappocomo.  W.  Va. 

With  Blue  grass  and  Timothy  hay  for 
roughage.  I  would  feed  about  2%  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal  and  two  pounds  of  oil 
cake  or  oil  meal  to  a  1,000  pound  cow  in 
full  flow  of  milk.  The  most  profitable  feeds 
to  use  depend  upon  their  cost  to  a  great 
extent,  but  at  the  present  market  prices 
no  doubt  the  cotton-seed  meal  would  be  the 
better  one  to  use  if  you  could  not  mix  them, 
but  it  never  pays  to  feed  too  much  of  either 
linseed  or  cotton-seed  meal,  as  it  would 
be  liable  to  injure  the  cows.  Do  not  feed 
more  than  half  the  amount  mentioned  at 
first,  and  gradually  increase  the  amount 
after  a  few  days.  Here  is  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :5.5  com¬ 
pounded  from  the  feeds  you  mention.  Of 
course,  the  amount  for  each  cow  depends 
upon  her  size,  appetite  and  the  quantity 
of  milk  she  is  giving  r  18  pounds  mixed 
bay;  four  pounds  wheat  bran;  2  Ms  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal ;  two  pounds  linseed  oil 
meal,  one  pound  cornmeal.  c.  s.  gkeene. 

Please  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
1,000  pound  cows.  I  have  plenty  of  corn,, 
clover  hay  of  fine  quality,  and  corn  stover.  I 
can  have  corn  ground  into  cob  meal.  What 
must  I  buy  to  make  cheapest  ration  with 
feeds  at  the  following  prices :  Wheat  bran. 
$1.25  per  100;  Buffalo  gluten  feed.  $1.00 
per  100;  ground  oil  cake,  O.  P.,  $1.80  per 
100.  I  have  not  found  any  cotton-seed  meal 
on  the  market  here.  o.  i.  c. 

Zanesville,  O. 

Here  is  a  balanced  ration,  compounded 
from  the  feeds  yon  mention,  which  will 
produce  very  good  results  when  properly 
used.  The  cheapest,  ration  in  your  case 
would  contain  the  maximum  amount  of 
corn  and  cob  meal,  as  this  is  probably  borne 
grown,  but  it  is  a  feed  which  is  very  low 
in  protein  content,  so  it  cannot  form  .a 
very  large  part  of  the  ration.  In  this 
ration  the  wheat  bran  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  ingredient,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
you  try  leaving  it  out  entirely  and  substi¬ 
tuting  one  pound  of  oil  meal  in  its  place, 
making  two  pounds  of  oil  meal  for  the 
ration  instead  of  one.  This  would  reduce 
t lie  cost  of  the  ration  about  three-fourths 
of  a  cent,  but  it  would  make  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  feed  with  nothing  but  the  cob 
meal  to  lighten  it  up. 

Digestible. 


12  lbs.  clover  bay..  . 

Dry 

Matter. 

1  0. 1 64 

Protein 

.8856 

Carb.  & 
Fat. 
5.0664 

10  ills,  corn  stover.  . 

5.78 

.234 

3.492 

3  lbs.  corn  and  cob 
meal  . 

3.547 

.1428 

2.00025 

3  lbs.  Buffalo  gluten 
feed  . 

2.757 

.6864 

1.7463 

2  lbs.  wheat  bran.  .  . 

1.77 

.242 

.9338 

1  lb.  linseed  oil  meal 

.908 

.2876 

.4869 

23.920  2.4784  .13.72565 
Nutritive  ratio,  1  :5.5. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


ing  the  barn.  The  outside  lias  dried  hard 
and  seems  to  be  utterly  germ  proof.  We 
shall  try  to  turn  it  into  Winter  eggs  after 
our  hens  get  through  moulting  and  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  privilege  of  wandering  wher¬ 
ever  they  please.  There  must  be  nearly  200 
pounds  of  this  meat,  which  ought  to  make 
a  Cock  of  50  liens  happy  for  many  days. 

C.  S.  Moore. 


PRESERVING  GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  statement 
from  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees  that  green  cut 
bone  could  be  safely  preserved  for  poultry 
feeding  by  sprinkling  it  with  a  two  per 
cent  solution  of  formaldehyde.  As  readers 
will  remember  this  chemical  is  used  for  kill¬ 
ing  the  scab  germs  on  seed  potatoes  and 
also  smut  on  oats  and  wheat.  It  is  quite 
an  important  tiling  for  poultrymen  to  know 
how  to  keep  meat  and  green  bone  as  long 
as  possible.  In  cold  weather  it  can  be 
frozen,  but  when  warm  it  spoils  rapidly. 
There  would  be  a  great  saving  if  tilts  meat 
and  bone  conkl  be  held  sweet  for  a  few 
weeks.  There  have  been  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  use  of  formaldehyde.  Will 
it  lie  safe  to  feed  such  preserred  bone  to 
lions?  No  one  seems  to  be  side  about  it, 
and  we  would  not  advise  its  use  without 
further  experiment.  The  following  letter 
from  Prof.  J.  E.  Iiice  is  interesting : 

“I  have  never  had  experience  in  keeping 
green  ent  bone,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with 
anyone  who  lias  information  along  this 
line.  The  only  thing  that  wo  have  ever 
done  is  to  cook  the  bones,  which  enables 
us  to  keep  them  a  few  days  longer  than  we 
otherwise  could.  The  Curtis  Bros.,  western 
New  York,  have  a  large  steam  cooker  where 
they  reduce  the  bones,  meat  and  all,  to  the 
form  of  a  liquid  by  steaui  under  very  high 
pressure.  By  this  means  they  are  enabled 
to  handle  large  quantities  of  meat  and  bone 
refuse  from  the  butcher  shops  of  Rochester 
and.  Buffalo,  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  all 
of  the  meat  food  to  their  very  large  stock 
of  ducks  and  fowls.  I  would  not  assume 
to  predict  wiiat  would  happen  if  ehiekens 
should  consume  as  much  formalin  as  would 
be  necessary  to  preserve  the  product.  We, 
in  practice,  feed  green  cut  bone  in  the  cool 
weather  of  late  Fall,  Winter  and  early 
Spring,  but  depend  entirely  upon  the  beef 
scrap  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
finding  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  beef 
product  which,  is  uniformly  good.” 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  for¬ 
maldehyde  will  preserve  meat  and  bone  for 
fertilizing  purposes.  We  are  told  that  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal  will  keep  the  cut  hone  sweet, 
and  that  ground  limestone  or  marble  dust 
will  do  the  same. 


Rights  of  Creditor. 

I  have  been  delivering  si  one  to  a  com¬ 
pany  which  has  recently  failed.  Can  I  put 
in  my  bill  as  “labor,”  so  as  to  be  a  pre¬ 
ferred  creditor?  g.  d.  j. 

.  .  Pennsylvania. 

If  you  sold  the  stone  to  them  yon  must, 
come  in  as  a  common  creditor,  but  may 
make  a  separate  item  for  the  work  of 
hauling.  If  you  were  engaged  only  to  haul 
stone  this  is  clearly  “labor.”  even  if  you 
hired  others  to  help  you.  We  suggest  that 
you  send  in  a  bill  sworn  to  at  once,  other¬ 
wise  you  may  lose  your  preference. 


LIKE  A  THIEF  AT  NIGHT 
THE  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
THAT  CAN’T  SKIM  CLEAN 


Dairy  authorities  the  world  over  agree  that  the  centrifugal 
separator  is  indispensable  to  the  man  who  owns  milk  cows. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  it  saves  his  cream,  hence  his 
money.  The  more  cream  saved,  the  more  money,  that’s 
sure.  But  unfortunately  many  separators  do  not  save  all 
the  eream.  And  worse  still  the  biggest  of  claims  are  made 
for  these  machines.  Such  separators  are  like  a  thief  at 
night  or  the  pickpocket  who  with  an  innocent  face  rubs  our 
elbow  and  then  robs  us  of  our  wallet.  Because  of  inferior  and 
out-of-date  howl  construction,  these  separators,  unknown  to 
the  users  of  them,  daily  lose  a  big  percentage  of  the  cream. 

It  is  easy  to  be  deceived  into  buying  a  “  pickpocket  ” 
separator,  but  it  is  just  as  easy  to  avoid  buying  one  if  we 
will  hut  take  the  advice  of  those  who  we  know  are  experi¬ 
enced  separator  judges.  99  Vz  per  cent  of  all  expert  creamery  - 
men,  butter  manufacturers,  and  real  separator  authorities 
living  to-day  use  DK  LAVAL  separators  exclusively,  for 
they  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  BE  LAVAL  is  the 
only  separator  that  will  save  all  the  eream  all  the  time  under 
all  conditions.  And  the  reason  far  this  fact  is  plain.  It  is 
found  in  the  improved  patent  protected  DE  LAVAL*  “Alpha- 
Disc”  separating  bowl.  It  is  different  from  any  other  howl 
and  its  peculiar  construction  is  the  secret  of  DE  LAVAL 
clean  skimming.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalog  which 
explains  the  DE  LAVAL  bowl  in  detail  as  well  as  many 
other  interesting  features. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1213  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dbumm  *fc  Sacramento  Sts.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

165-167  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  16  1‘rincbss  Strbjct 

WINNIPEG 

T07  FIust  Street 

PORTLAND* OREC. 


Get  Our  Reduced  Factory 
On  Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 


Free  Trial 


No  Deposit  and 
Freight  Paid 


The  Standard 
For  40  Years 


For  40  years  Quaker  Quality  has  been  the  standard  in  feed  grinders. 

And  recent  improvements  make  them  still  better.  But  the  price  to  you  iai ■ 
greatly  reduced  because  our  new  direct  selling  plan  gives  you  the  benefit  of 
jobbers’  and  dealers’  profit. 

11  Sizes — 22  Styles — From  Hand  Power  to  20- H.  P. 

Don't  risk  your  money  on  claims.  Let  us  send  you  a  Quaker  City  without  cash  or 
deposit  in  advance.  Then  you  can  see  that  it  grinds  fastest,  does  best  work,  needs  less  power 
and  less  attention.  Try  it  on  ear  or  shelled  corn— any  grain,  separate  or  mixed,  any  grade  of 
meal  from  coarsest  to  finest. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  prices,  guaranty,  free  trial  and  prepaid  freight  offer.  One  of  the 
Quaker  City  Mills  will  meet  your  requirements.  Specify  Feed  Mill  Catalogue. 

THE  A.  G.  STRAUB  COMPANY  3737  Filbert  St. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HEIFER  FOR  HEN  FOOD. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  “misfortune 
never  came  singly,”  and,  judging  from  our 
experience  last  Summer,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  is  something  in  the  superstition. 
At  any  rate  we  have  lost  throe  of  our  best 
calves,  two  of  them  nearly  eight  months 
old,  and  the  other  somewhat  younger.  One 
windy  night  in  August  the  well-house  door 
was  blown  open,  and  next  morning  two 
calves  had  to  be  fished  out  of  the  well. 
They  had  broken  through  the  platform,  and 
although  the  water  was  not  deep,  they  were 
both  dead  when  discovered.  The  third  one 
choked  on  a  small  turnip.  She  had  just 
died  when  we  found  her,  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  In  October,  so  we  performed  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination  and  finally  located  the, 
offending  root  in  the  gullet  of  the  victim, 
only  a  few  inches  from  the  stomach.  This 
calf  was  running  with  four  others  in  a 
field,  part  of  which  had  been  in  grain.  We 
had  mixed  a  few  turnip  seeds  with  the 
grain,  and  these  had  made  a  small  growth 
after  the  grain  was  harvested.  On  account 
of  the  drought  the  turnips  were  small  and 
'  woody.  This  calf  had  pulled  up  a  turnip, 
rolled  it  round  and  round  in  her  mouth  in 
her  efforts  to  chew  it,  and  finally  had  swal¬ 
lowed  it  whole.  Even  had  we  discovered 
her  in  time  I  doubt  if  we  could  have  saved 
her.  Possibly  a  stiff  new  rope,  with  one 
end  unravelled  and  tied  hack  to  form  a 
pushing  surface,  might  have  done  the  trick, 
but  the  turnip  seemed  so  firmly  lodged  that 
I  doubt  if  it  could  have  been  pushed  down. 
It  seemed  wasteful  to  throw  away  so  mueh 
good  meat,  so  we  tried  an  experiment  with 
it  which  has  proved  entirely  successful. 
After  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  re¬ 
moved  the  carcass  was  cut  in  two  and 
hung  to  a  high  beam  over  the  barn  floor. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  weather  has 
been  unusually  warm  many  days  this  Fall, 
tlie  meat  has  kept  so  well  that  you  cannot 
detect  the  slightest  odor  from  it  on  enter- 


Don’t 
Neglect  the  Hens 


Whether  your  hens  pay  or  not,  is  your  matter,  not 
the  hens’.  Well  managed  fowls  return  good  money, 
hut  there’s  little,  very  little,  in  such  unhoused,  unshel¬ 
tered,  storm-pelted  things  as  are  often  seen  on  the  sunny 
side  of  a- bam  in  January.  -~ 

If  you’ve  neglected  your  hens,  if  you  think  there’s  “nothing  in  ’em”— No-tv  is 
time  to  get  a  new  view-point  and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  make  them  pay  for  a  little  care. 

n  rr  the«  before  y°ur. losses  grow  larger;  give  a  warm  mash  once  a  day  with  a  little  of 

Dr.  rless  i  oultry  I  an-a-ce-a  in  it,  and  you  11  very  soon  think  hens  are  good  property. 

L  HESS  Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

Makes  poultry  keep'tig a  paying  business,  because  it  does  what  nothing  else  will  do— strengthens  and  tones  the  digestive 
organs  up  to  a  point  where  there  is  very  little  food  waste.  That  means  that  the  corn  and  meal  you  feed  are  put  to  use— 
assimilated  and  made  into  eggs  and  flesh.  This  is  “THE  DR.  lifts*  IDEA"  and  for  this  purpose  lie  formulated  his  Poultry 
Pau-a-ce-a.  rhere  are  in  it  bitter  tonic  principles  and  iron,  the  blood  builder,  and  necessary  nitrates  to  keep  the  svstem  free  o 
disease  breeding  poison. 

Poultry  Pau-a-ce-a,  given  as  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  DATS.)  directs,  increases  egg  production  wonderfully.  When  you 
market,  it  lats  them  (by  increasing  digestion)  better  than  anything  else  and  no  other  preparation  is  as  good  for  y< 


have  fovAs  to 

T*.  „  1 \  *=»  ~a - 1 - - - - — J  — e>  ' — *•*'  v‘**'*»  ia  aa  iui  VOlVIlg  Cllick-CllS. 

It  also  cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  etc. 

*-  £.°-U}tr?  1>a-n'a‘ce'a  is  endorsed  by  all  the  great  poultry  associations  iuithis  country  and  in  Canada.  A  penny’s  worth  is  enough 

lor  thirty  fowls  one  day.  Hold  ou  a  written  guarantee. 


1  1-2.  Ibs.  25c;  mail  or  express  40e; 

S  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  ib.  pail  $2.50 


J  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme 
i.  J  West  aud  South. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book  free. 


HR  MpCG  ^ere  tbe  prescription  stockmen  need  to  prevent  indigestion  and  loss  of  appetite 

V  IILwv..v  ■  WIY-I in  animals.  Digestive  disorders  are  a  common  trouble  when  feeding  for  market, 
because  animal  organs  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  unaided  the  heavy  strain  put  on  them  by  double  rations.  This  is 
"The  Dr.  Hess  Idea.’’  He  believed  it  possible  to  give  a  tonic  that  would  maintain  digestion  at  a  maximum  performance, 
which  of  course  means  a  steady  gain  every  day.  Thousands  know  by  experience  that  this  is  so.  The  best  medical  men 
in  the  country  endorse  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  and  it  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee.  The  dose  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food 
is  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day. 

IOO  tbs.  $u.OO;  ea-lb.  i>uil,  $1.60  ;  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Smaller  Quantities  at  a  flight  uilvunce. 

Send  %  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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SALT  IN  THE  SILO. 

There  is  some  argument  as  to  the 
value  of  salt  when  added  to  the  silage 
while  the  silo  is  being  filled.  We  have 
met  farmers  who  are  convinced  that 
the  addition  of  salt  pays  well.  We 
know  of  a  case  where  a  western  farm¬ 
er  added  powdered  charcoal  when  filling 
with  cut  green  clover  and  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  kept  the  clover  in  better 
condition  and  prevented  a  strong  smell. 
The  following  statement  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  salting  is  made  by 
the  president  of  the  Warsaw  Wilkin¬ 
son  Co. 

The  Intelligent  use  of  salt  in  the  silo 
would  he  of  great  benefit.  It  has  been  used 
successfully  on  the  top  of  the  silage,  when 
the  silo  is  filled-,  to  prevent  rot.  If  12 
to  15  pounds  to  each  foot  in  height  is 
sprinkled  next  the  wood  when  the  silo  is 
being  filled  it  will  prevent  rot  in  the  silage 
where  the  air  might  get  access  between 
the  staves,  and  more  especially  it  will 
prevent  rot  in  the  wooden  silo  itself.  The 
putrefactive  germs  cannot  live  where  salt 
is  present  in  an  appreciable  quantity.  It 
would  also  prevent  freezing.  The  fermen¬ 
tative  process  in  the  siio  is  a  complicated 
problem  in  organic  chemistry.  Is  it  known 
whether  the  bad  odor  in  tlie  clover  stlage 
is  due  to  partial  putcofactivi  changes  or 
to  some  harmless  chemical  change?  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  sufficient  salt  were 
mixed  uniformly  through  the  silage  no  fer¬ 
mentation  would  take  place  and  no  bad 
odor  occur,  but  such  a  quantity  would  ren¬ 
der  Iho  feed  too  salty  for  use.  The  'proper 
proportion  is  about  one  ounce  to  a  daily 
ration  of  40  pounds;  say  three  or  four 
pounds  of  salt  to  the  ton  of  silage.  This 
would  check  or  modify  the  fermentation 
and  probably  prevent  the  had  odor  com¬ 
plained  of.  The  experiment  is  harmless, 
would  cost  nothing,  and  it  would  he  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  methodical  way  to  salt  the  cattle. 
If  wooden  silos  were  salted  inside  and 
painted  outside  occasionally  they  might 
last  from  50  to  100  years. 

On  the  other  hand  Prof.  T.  H.  King 
takes  this  view  of  the  case: 

There  is  probably  no  doubt  that  there  is 
a  foundation  for  the  general  contention 
that  salt  may  modify  the  character  of  fer¬ 
mentation  in  silage.  It  is  quite  doubtful, 
however,  in  my  judgment,  if  the  use  of  salt 
in  silos,  to  an  admissible  extent,  can  very 
materially  check  the  fermentation  where 
any  considerable  access  of  air  is  possible. 
The  destructive  effects  observed  in  silage 
and  the  decay  of  wood  are  largely  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  action  of  molds,  and  many 
of  these  we  know  are  highly  resistant  to 
salt,  as  we  find  them  growing  on  the  rinds 
of  cheese,  lmcon,  herring  and  even  salt 
pork  in  barrels.  I  cannot  refer  you  t< 
any  specific  data  showing  the  power  of 
resistance  to  salt  -possessed  by  the  common 
silage  molds.  It  is  true  that  farmers,  many 
of  them,  apply  salt  to  the  tops  of  silos 
after  filling,  and  I  remember  that  it  was 
a  common  practice  with  my  father  and 
many  of  his  neighbors  to  salt:  hay  liberally 
if  it  must  go  into  the  barn  a  little  green, 
with  the  conviction  that  It  could  do  no 
harm,  that  Ihe  salt  would  not;  he  wasted 
and  that,  it  might  do  good  in  Ihe  way  of 
checking  heating  and  molding.  Possibly 
it  does  so,  but  there  is  nothing  in  my  own 
•observation  and  nothing  which  I  have  seeij, 
that  would  justify  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  it  does  so  in  any  material  way. 
Theoretically,  Ihe  effect  of  the  salt  is  to 
lower  the  freezing  point  of  the  silage  to 
some  extent,  but  it  must  he  remembered, 
in  its  application  to  the  silage  around  the 
outer  walls,  that  ns  it  dissolves  in  the 
juices  of  the  silage  it  must  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  diffuse  inward  from  the  walls 
and  so  reduce  its  concentration  Just,  as 
when  it  is  applied  to  meat  it  disseminates 
itself  throughout  the  whole  mass. 


Protecting  Bits  in  Cold  Weather. 

Do  you  know  of  any  special  device  for 
keeping  horses'  hits  warm- when  not  in  use 7 
It  is  fearfully  cold  up  here  in  Winter,  and 
a  horse  jumps  when  a  cold  piece  of  metal 
is  forced  into  his  mouth.  I  have  thought 
•of  making  a  cotton  hatting  pad  and  wrap¬ 
ping  the  hit  up  in  it  when  not  in  use. 

New  York.  u-  f.  D- 

The  simplest  method  of  protecting 
horses’  mouths  from  injury  or  discom¬ 
fort  by  frosty  bits  is  to  keep  the  head¬ 
stalls  or  bridles  in  a  warm  place  when 
not  in  use.  They  may  be  taken  to  the 
house  if  convenient,  or  they  may  be  hung 
in  the  stables  near  tbe  horses  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  blanket  to  keep  them  clean. 
The  ammonia  from  horse  manure  may 
•cause  some  injury  to  leather;  but  in 
■case  of  working  harness  this  possible  de¬ 
terioration  is  more  than  offset  by  the 


saving  of  time  in  having  harness  con¬ 
veniently  near  to  the  horses.  Should  it 
be  necessary  to  use  a  bit  that  has  be¬ 
come  very  cold,  it  can  be  quickly  warmed 
by  holding  in  the  hand  and  blowing 
upon  it  with  the  warm  breath.  Leather- 
covered  or  rubber  bits  will  cause  no  dis¬ 
comfort  when  cold,  and  are  excellent  to 
use  for  a  horse  with  a  tender  mouth  at 
an/  time.  _  c.  s.  M. 

Canada  Field  Peas  for  Stock. 

,7.  O.  8.,  Union  City,  Pn. — I  would  like 
experience  of  farmers  who  raise  Canada 
field  peas  for  feed  for  cows,  horses  and 
hogs.  Is  it  better  to  sow  alone  or  with 
oats?  I  am  told  Canadian  farmers  raise 
them  separately  for  pig  feed,  pull  them  up 
with  a  hay  rake  into  windrows,  stack  them 
in  a  lot  and  let  the  pigs  have  free  access 
to  the  stack,  occasionally  throwing  off  the 
stack  as  the  pigs  clean  up  what  they  can 
get  at.  I  low  many  bushels  of  peas  per 
acre  is  a  good  crop? 

Ans. — Peas  make  excellent  feed  for 
cattle  and  hogs,  hut  are  not  relished  by 
horses  unless  mixed  and  ground  with 
oats  or  other  grain.  It  is  a  question  of 
opinion  whether-  it  is  better  to  sow 
peasi  alone  or  mixed  with  oats,  or 
with  oats  and  barley.  In  this  section 
few  peas  are  sown  alone — most  farm¬ 
ers  sowing  a  mixture  of  peas  and  oats, 
or  of  peas,  oats  and  barley.  These 
mixtures  stand  up  well  together  and 
can  be  harvested  with  the  binder.  Har¬ 
vesting  peas  with  a  horse  rake  and  al¬ 
lowing  the  pigs  to  help  themselves  from 
U\  stack  would  seem  to  me  a  very 
wasteful  practice,  and  I  never  before 
heard  of  its  being  done.  The  average 
yield  of  peas  in  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario  for  the  last  27  years  was  19.4 
bushels  per  acre.  c.  s.  m. 

Canada.  _ 

The  Farm  Journal  says  that  silage  is  not: 
good  for  sheep  except  in  small  quantities. 
Queer  sheep  they  have  in  Philadelphia! 
My  flock  has  lived  mainly  on  sUage  for 
four  Winters,  and  they  do  as  well  as  sheep 
can  do  on  it.  They  will  leave  any  hay 
for  siliige.  I  find  six  sheep  eat  ns  much 
silage  as  one  cow,  the  sheep  will  not  eat 
It:  quite  as  clean  as  a  cow,  hut  the  pigs 
eat  the  shells,  of  tin-  hulls  of  the  corn¬ 
stalks,  that  the  sheep  leave.  a.  k.  it. 

I  )e  la  ware. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Freight  Paid 


All 

Wires 
Same 
Size 


All 
No.  9 


as  far  as  the  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  rivers  on  every  ship¬ 
ment  of 

EMPIRE 

“Big  Wire”  Fence 


Factory  price  on 
the  only  fence 
you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Full  strength  all  over — 
wires  all  same  size — No.  9. 
The  biggest  wires  ever  used 
in  fencing  and  galvaqized  till 
they  can’t  rust. 


We’ll  Send  You  Sample 


to  show  the  steel,  the  galvanizing,  the  size. 
It  will  make  you  an  Empire  Fence  man, 
sure.  No  charge.  Write  and  let  us  tell 
you  all  about  the  fence  that  lasts. 


Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  aim  cleat 
nnd  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  foratook.  Al»o  make  Dairy  ami 
I.aundry  Stoves,  Water  ami 
Steam  .Jacket  Kettles,  llog 
Scalders,  Caldronw.ete.  B  ffBend 
for  particulars  and  aHk  for  circular  .1. 
D.  It.  8 1' Kit II Y  &  00.,  Batavia,  ill. 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILLS 


Superior  to  any  other  make.  Do  mors 
and  better  work,  require  less  power 
and  produce  a  better  grade  of 
feed.  Write  for  Catalog  and  / 
Special  Price. 


THE 
KELLY 

Is  tho  only  mill 
mado  with  a 
doublo  met  of  grind¬ 
er*.  Easiest  running, 
strongest  and  most 
durable.  ESPECIALLY 
m  W/  ADAPTED  FOR  GASO- 
f  /  LINE  ENGINES.  6  sizes, 
fully  guaranteed. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFC.  CO. 
Box  32,  Springfield,  Ohio 


yields 


Made  of  wire  that  is 
1  life  and  strength  —  wire 
stretches  true  and  tight 
just  enough  under  impact 
c  every  jolt  and  jam  it 

receives. 

Made  of  materials  selected  and  tested 
in  all  the  stages  from  our  own  mines, 
through  our  own  blast  furnaces  and  rolling 
'  and  wire  mills,  to  the  finished  product.  Our 

employment  of  specially  adapted  metals  is 
of  great  importance  in  fence  wire;  a  wire 
that  must  be  hard  yet  not  brittle;  stiff  and  springy  yet  A 
flexible  enough  for  splicing — best  and  most  durable  jtjip; 
fence  material  on  earth.  /$T* 

To  obtain  these  and  in  addition  apply  a  quality  of  gal- 
vanizing  that  will  ell'ectually  protect  against 
conditions,  is  a  triumph  of  the 
These  arecombined  in  the  American  and  Ell  wood 
fences — the  product  of  the  greatest  mines,  steel 
producing  plants  and  wire  mills  in  the  world. 

And  with  these  good  facilities  and  the  old 
and  skilled  employes  back  of  them,  we 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  ex-  ^ 
cellence  possible  for  human  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  produce. 

Dealers  everywhere,  carry¬ 
ing  styles  adapted  to  every 
purpose.  See  them. 

American  Steel 
rir© 

Chicago 
New  Yrorl4. 

Denver 
S;i  n 
JFrunci 


weather 

wiremaker’s  art. 

,  4  ME 


Co. 


SCO 


ARTISTIC  DESIGNS 


WARD 

FENCE  COMPANY 

BOX  675  DECATUR,  IND. 


Cheaper  than 
wood,  contain¬ 
ing  strength 
and  art.  Write 
lor  Catalogue. 


|  For  Lawns,  Churches,  Ceme¬ 
teries  and  Public  Grounds 


SAMPLE 


[WimSi- 


The  heaviest  strongest, 
best  galvanized  fence 
made.  A  more  substan¬ 
tial,  stock-resisting,  time- 
defying  fence  was  never 
stapled  to  posts. 

Free  sample  with  cata¬ 
log  showing  150  styles  at 
prices  from  15c  per  rod  up 
and  full  particulars-lree  on 
request. 

wi;  pa  v  Fit  pic  nr 

Wo  will  Rend  you  aHumplo  of  our 
till  No.  9  wire  fonoo.  You  can  tent 
ft  any  way  you  like.  File  if  and  moo 
how  thick  the  galvanizing.  Tho 
••BROWN"  will  commend  ItRcl f  to 
you.  ItlathobeHt.  Free  Catalog. 

The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Ita 

The  only  abso- 
i  lutely  successf  u  1 
single  strand  barb  wire  ever  made. 

M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  Saves  50% 

We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Field,  llog. 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  In  tho  country.  Write 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

DoKALB  FENCE  CO.,  -  DoKALB,  ILL. 

Southwestern  Office  and  Warehouse,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

EXCELL 


ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 


IRON 

and 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  Is  guaranteed.  I  fit  Isn't  the  best 
you  can  i>uy  anywhere,  don't  pay  lor 
ft.  Karijtolny.  No  oxporlonce  needed.  Tell 
ui  about  your  building  ami  let  ua  quote  you 
factory  prloea.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Cata¬ 
log.  It  la  froe. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Jlojit.  No.  ■'  1  ft,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  “Jubilee  Year" 

Page  Fence 


A  Quartcr-Cenlury 
0!  Unparalleled  Success 

Pago  Pence  is  tho  Pioneer — the 
oldcHt  woven  wiro  fence  on  tho 
market.  Twenty-five  years  of  tent  prove  tho  supremacy 
of  Page  Woven  Wiro  Fence  In  tonHilo  strength,  elastic¬ 
ity,  durability  and  economy.  Over  800,000  farmers, 
stockmen,  dairymen  and  poultrymon  mho  and  praise  it. 
The  Government  ukcs  Page  Fence  as  tho  highest  stund- 
ard  of  quality.  Tho  first  Page  Fence  Hold  iu  still  in 
service — never  ha«  needed  repairs.  Tho  Pago  Fence  I 
wo  are  selling  today  is  vastly  bolter.  It  is  a  genuine 
High-Carbon,  Basic  Open-Hearth,  Steel  Wiro  Fence. 
Money  cannot  buy  better.  Send  for  a  froe  copy  of  the  I 
‘‘Jubilee  Edition”  of  tlio  Page  t'atuhig. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.f  Box  All  Adrian,  Mich. 


15  Cents  a  Rot 1 

Fora£2-lnch  11  or  Fonoo;  Hie,  for 
20-lnch;  l!)c  for  31-Inch;  22  l-2e 
for  31-lncli;  27c  for  u  47-1  nch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  37c.  Lowest  priced  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  Write  for  It  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230.  M UNCI E,  IND. 


FENCE  fiado?^ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent ruat.  Have  no  agents.  Bell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  203  Winchester.  Indiana. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1000. 

“ALFALFA;  OLD  FIELDS  MADE  NEW.” 

This  was  an  address  given  by  .1.  E.  Wing, 
at  the  Connecticut  Slate  Board  meeting 
December  0. 

“Wli.v  all  this  talk  about  Alfalfa  when 
men  say  we  can't  grow  It  in  New  England 
(and  some  of  oil r  agricultural  college  pro¬ 
fessors  say  that:,  too)?  Alfalfa  is  for  the 
western  man.  Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Texas, 
not  for  Connecticut  !" 

Mr.  Wing  championed  the  cause  at  this 
point  by  saying  be  believed  that  Connecti¬ 
cut  lmd  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  that 
would  produce  three  to  live  tons  per  acre, 
by  proper  preparation  of  the  soil.  (You 
are  right,  Mr.  Wing,  New  Haven  County  has 
done  the  trick  of  six  tons  per  acre  this 
year).  The  speaker  told  a  beautiful  story 
of  liow  he  left  the  big  western  ranch  and 
its  salary  in  response  to  a  father's  letter 
which  said:  “Come  home,  my  hoy,  'the 
farm  doesn’t  pay ;  times  are  hard,  and 
hired  men  are  no  good  any  more.”  It 
was  a  struggle  for  the  son  to  give  up  the 
ranch  life  and  its  2,000  cattle,  for  Wing 
was  happy  in  his  work,  but,  like  a  dutiful 
son,  lie  yielded  when  ids  father  said :  “l 
am  growing  old ;  you  lie  flu1  man  and  let. 
me  be  the  hoy."  Some  others  could  well 
emulate  that  example.  At  the  ranch,  Al¬ 
falfa  was  grown  by  irrigation — in  Ohio, 
drainage  was  first  necessary.  Mr.  Wing 
(old  in  glowing  terms  of  his  first  suceesses 
nnd  interests  in  those  old  fields,  and  how 
lie  forgot  (lie  ranch  in  his  new  labors;  of 
his  first  one-third  acre,  on  day  and  lime¬ 
stone  soil,  that  grew  beautiful  Alfalfa; 
file  three  acres  of  Alfalfa,  then  whole 
fields  of  if  by  use  of  lime  and  drainage. 
He  began  feeding  300  sheep;  then  700,  and 
now  1,000  sheep,  besides  14  heavy  draft 
horses  and  cows,  and  six  to  eight  hired 
men  the  year  round;  all  family  men,  living 
in  good  houses.  The  building  up  of  this 
100-acre  farm  from  less  than  $800  receipts 
in  1889  to  its  present  condition,  is  due  lo 
drainage,  lime,  Alfalfa,  corn  and  sheep,  and 
we  will  add,  well  mixed  with  brains  and 
love  for  the  work. 

Alfalfa  sod  produces  great  crops  of  corn. 
“Woodland  Farm"  (Wing's)  lias  a  rec¬ 
ord  crop  tills  year  of  0o  acres,  grown 
entirely  without  manure  or  fertilizer,  52 
acres  of  which  gave  over  100  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre;  this  is  thought  to  lie 
the  best  cornfield  in  the  world.  Well  may 
Mr.  Wing  he  proud  of  his  cornfield; 
lie  told  of  t.  lie  purchase  of  a  (10- 
nere  Held  that  was  so  poor  it  produced 
only  25  bushels  of  corn  per  aero.  Drainage, 
lime  and  manure  have  si  my  produced  crops 
of  65  and  85  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and 
now  the  entire  field  is  considered  the  equal 
of  any  Alfalfa  field  in  this  country.  Car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  is  positively  necessary  for 
success  in  growing  Alfalfa,  either  air-slaked 
or  raw-ground  limestone  being  the  source 
of  supply.  In  Ohio,  (lie  latter  costs  $2.35 
per  ton.  Commercial  lime,  iu  ear  lots, 
costs  $2.50  and  freight  in  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Wing  said  progressive  agrieiill ure  will 
keep  Ha-  boys  on  the  farm.  We  may  also 
add,  it  will  find  good  men  for  Hie  farms. 
Alfalfa  means  progress,  thrift,  happiness 
and  wealth.  c.  at.  abhk. 
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A  Farm  Water  Power. 

A.  M.  Baer  Park,  1  Vault. — In  your 
“Baby  Electric  Light  Plant, "  Issue  of  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1008,  you  state:  “It.  goes  without 
saying  that  the  water-wheel  must  he  a  tur¬ 
bine.”  Why  so?  Does  a  turbine  furnish 
more  power  under  the  same  conditions  than 
a  Pelton  or  over-shot?  Would  a  spring 
running  300  gallons  a  minute  with  a  20-foot 
fall  furnish  enough  electric  energy  to  light, 
heat  and  pump  tin*  water  for  the  ordinary 
ranch  buildings,  spring  within  50  feet  of 
buildings?  Would  a  40-foot  full  more  than 
double  the  power  of  a  20-foot  fall?  The 
amount  of  water  the  spring  runs,  300  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute,  is  regular  Summer  and 
Winter,  with  no  surface  water  to  bother. 
Under  those  conditions  would  a  water  gov¬ 
ernor  be  necessary? 

Ans. — A  flow  of  300  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  means  about  2,400 
pounds  of  water,  and  this  falling  from 
a  height  of  20  feet  would  give  theoreti¬ 
cal  power  amounting  to  about  1.21  horse 
power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  de¬ 
ducting  unavoidable  losses,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  even  one  full  horse  power 
would  be  available  for  use.  Probably 
10  ordinary  10  candle  power  carbon 
lamps  would  be  all  that  we  could  ex¬ 
pect,  and  eight  would  lie  a  safer  esti¬ 
mate.  This  power  could  he  applied  to. 
a  motor  for  pumping  water  without 
great  expense,  and  would  probably  sup¬ 
ply  any  ordinary  farm  requirements. 
For  heating  purposes,  this  power  would 
amount  to  very  little  indeed.  Tt  would, 
however,  heat  one  good  flatiron  for 
continuous  use  but  this  is  about  all. 
The  flow  of  ibis  spring  for  24  hours 
would  fill  a  pond  covering  one  acre  to 
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n  depth  of  about  it)  inches,  and  this 
should  supply  say  30  lights  for  seven 
hours  daily.  With  a  fall  of  40  feet, 
the  power  yielded  would  lie  doubled. 

A  Pelton  water  wheel  is  regarded  by 
engineers  as  adapted  only  to  very  high 
heads.  An  over-shot  wheel  is  expen¬ 
sive  to  install,  and  almost  out  of  the 
question  in  severe  climates,  as  it  will 
become  loaded  with  ice,  causing  it  to 
run  unevenly.  A  metal  over-shot  will 
largely  overcome  this  difficulty.  Then 
too  changes  of  speed  on  an  over-shot 
are  made  very  slowly,  and  this  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance  in  electri¬ 
cal  construction.  I  am  very  sure  that 
a  small  turbine  will  be  found  be/st 
suited  for  20-foot  beads.  In  regard  to 
the  question  of  a  governor,  it  will  be 
possible  to  get  along  without  one  if  the 
same  number  of  lights  are  always 
turned  on  or  the  same  power  used. 
But  if  changes  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
made,  then  a  governor  must  be  used, 
or  the  machinery  will  run  away  when 
lights  are  turned  off,  and  burn  out  the 
lamps  remaining, 

.TARfcn  VAN  WACENEN,  JR. 


“Here's  a  job  for  Burbank!”  “What?” 
“Training  a  Christmas  tree  to  sprout  its 
own  presents.” — Kansas  City  Journal. 

First  Tramp:  “You  won't  get  noth¬ 
ing  decent  there;  them  people  is  vege¬ 
tarians.”  Second  Tramp:  .“Is  that 
right?”  First  Tramp:  “Yes;  and  they’ve 
got  a  dog  wot  ain't.” — Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 


TRADE  marjl 


The  New, 

Collar  Pad 

,  Marie  of  a  Patenter!  Fabric  that  A 
,  absorbs  sweat  instantly  and  car- 
,  ries  it  to  tho  outer  surface  where 
it  quickly  evaporates  -thus  keep- 
in£  horses*  necks  anrl  shoulders  lP/.P 
always  dry.  That’s  why  we  call  vV. 
it  Ventiplex,  and  why  it  prevents 
tfnlls,  sore  necks  and  shoulders  ab«- 
\  solutcly.  Keep  your  horses  at  work  and  ^ot  more 
out  of  them — by  affording  them  perfect  working  com* 
fort.  Ask  your  dealt  r  for  Ventiplex  Pads.  Nothp 
log  equals  them.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  wc  can 
k  Write  for  booklet  describing  this  ideal  pad 
BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO 
^Dept.  26,  Burlington,  Wia. 


0REEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


Better  Material 
Superior  design  and 
construction 
Greater  durability 
A  tempting  discount 
for  EARLY  Orders 
Don’t  wait 
Write  NOW 

Creamery  PacKage  Mf/j  Co. 

West  St..  Rutland.  Vt. 
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FEARLESS 

Manure  Spreader 

Here  is  a  Manure 
Spreader  w  It  i  c  li 
spreads  wider  111  a  u 
any  other  spreader, 
yet  is  built  narrow 
enough  to  pass  over 
farm  lanes  and 
through  farm  gates 
as  easily  as  au  ordinary 
farm  wagon. 

THE  CIRCULAR  BEATER  DOES  IT. 

Look  at  tile  cut 'below  showing 
the  “ V liAR Lass’’  Circular  heater  which 
spreads  six  and  a  half  feet  wide  from 
a  box  three  feet  wide. 

Other  spreaders  cover  a  strip  only 
their  own  width — hence  must  lie  wide 
and  heavy.  The  “1;i.aki.ess”  spreads 
outside  its  wheels — therefore  can  be 
built  narrow  and  light.  That  means 
less  horse  power  to  operate  ;  more  trips 
to  tile  field  pel' day,  and  no  driving  over 
manure  already  spread. 

Ollier  advantages  —  an  endlefit* 
apron,  doing  away  with  dangerous 
automatic  return  mechanisms,  and  a 
perfect  ralte  for  leveling  load. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Harder  Mfg.  Company 

BOX  II 


All  Smashed 

Now  Watch 

1908  Tubular  Cream  Separ¬ 
ators  won  crushing  victories — 
smashed  all  records — reached 
an  excellence  impossible  iu 
other  machines. 

Why?  Because  2D  years 
experience  has  taught  us  to 
build  Tubulars  on  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent,  far  more  correct,  im¬ 
mensely  more  practical  me¬ 
chanical  principles  than  other 
separators.  Tubulars  are  pat¬ 
ented. 


Now  watch  the  Tubular 
*‘A”  for  1909.  Has  all  the 

features  of  1908  and  some  valu¬ 
able  new  ones.  Our  everlasting 
ironclad  guaranty  covers  every 
one.  1909  Tubulars  will  win 
still  greater  victories. 

Catalog  No.  153  shows  con¬ 
struction  and  great  advantage 
of  every  part.  Get  it— then  get 
a  Tubular.  Better  hurrah  with 
your  neighbor,  now,  for  the 
Tubular,  than  envy  his  Tubu¬ 
lar  later  on. 

THE  SIIARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

West  Chester,  Pcona. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Toronto,  Can.  Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Save  Doctor  Bills 


i  baton  Rouge,  La., 
March  !i,  19  X, 
I>r.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 
KnoHlmrg  Palin,  Vt., 
Ocntleniuu:  —  Kindly 
send  mo  your  “Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  1 1  orse.”  ( 
would  not  bo  without 
your  little  book  and 
reined  I  os  as  they  have 
Saved  mo  iiiuny  adoo- 
tor’n  hill  on  my  |>!nn- 
tation.  M.  P.  McCarty. 

Tho  experience  of 
thousands  of  others 


KendaEFs  Spavin  Cure 


Infallible  cure  for  Spavins,  Ringbones.  Curbs. 
Splints,  Lameness.  Greatest  known  family  llnl- 
At>  alJ  drUfWlHts,  $1  a  Bottle,  6  Tor  $3. 
Wrlto  for  hook,  “  I  reutlso  on  tlio  Horne,”  free. 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  ENOSBURG  FALLS.  VT. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAYY 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  nay  that 
tho  bunt  invontmen  t  they  ever  made  wait 
when  they  bought  aa 

Electric  HaWagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  1  iglit  <1  raft. 
We’ll  Hell  you  u  set  of  tho  hunt  steel  wheels 
niado  for  your  eld  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub.  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  w<«-k  loose* 
Sena  for  our  catalogue  ami  save  mouoy. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88. Quincy, III. 


AH 

Sizes 

This  simple,  light  running 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
loss  help  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  you.  If  you 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don’t  lot  your  engine  lie  idle. 

1 24-Page  Book,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
(lie  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,  Hackcttstown,  N.  J. 

l&ag  Terminal  nuildiugs,  Ncvr  York 


DeLOACH 
to  200  H.P. 
rr 


ST  CAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
Sf/VO  FOR  CATALOGVE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 
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SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
lime,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors* 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw. 
Why  not  youf  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — anil  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-whcel  truck  on  which  you  cau  also 
mount  yuur  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  ib  unequalled  In  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
Shelters,  corn  hunkers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

27  Fargo  Street 
i  Batavia. Ill. U.S.A; 


Appleton  Mfg. 


PATENT  WVS"  INVENT! 

Constant  1>kmani>  Koit  (loon  Invkntions 

Our  free  books  tell  VVHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for  them. 

Send  sketch  for  fruo  opinion  au  to 
patentability.  Wo  advertise  patents 
for  sale  free.  Patent  obtained  or 
fee  returned,  Highest  elans  of  sorv- 
iees.  Ask  for  our  references. 

Woodward  &  Chandleo,  Rogiatared  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  0.  C. 


is  tli»  only  wood  lined  Bteol  Btanch- 
iou  having  tliu  patent  latch  here  shown. 

It  is  candy  operated  with  one  hand,  and  in  cold  1 
weather  without  removing  gloves  or  mlttunn, 
Tp  close  requires  only  to  he  shimmed  shut,  au¬ 
tomatically  locking  securely  so  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  tho  cow  to  break  loose.  This  stanchion  is 

Positively  Guaranteed  for  Three  Years 

againftt  breakage  or  replaced  frecof  coat.  Strong, 
durable,  aiiuplo  in  construction  an<l  tho  uioli, 
unproved  »teol  stanchion  on  tho  market.  It 
allows  perfect  freedom  to  Htund,  liu  down  or 
turn  tho  head  at  will.  Tioe  securely,  but  koopn 
tho  cows  comfortable  and  coutuntud.  Write  for 
free  booklet  and  prices. 

JAMES  BOYLE  A  SOM 
iOOfjt §  #f  Salem,  Ohio., 


Cooper’sWormTablets 

A  Sure  Remedy  for 

INTESTINAL  WORMS 

In  Horses.  Sheep,  Cattle,  Hogs 

DOHK — One  tablet  for  lamb  or  -bout;  two  for  (sheep 
Or  bugs;  three  for  horses  uud  cuttle. 

Box  of  lOO  Tablets,  $1.50,  Postpaid 
\V ill.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  177  1  lllnoitt  .St.,  ClduitfO 


PLOW  THE  EASY  WAY - 

USE  A  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 

Don’t  touch  tho  handles,  walk  on  the  even  ground  and  turn  a 
smoother,  straightur  furrow.  Holds  plow  steady  in  stoniest 
ground.  A  light  boy  or  woman  can  do  the  work  easily. 

3  Days  Work  In  2  Days 

and  all  the  drudgery  avoided.  As  good  on  aide  Hill  as 
on  Hut  laud  plow  Saves  the  plow  points  and  carries  the 
jlow  anywhere.  No  use  for  wagon  or  stone  boat. 

Try  It  10  Days  at  My  Risk.  Write  for  descriptive 
matter  and  full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 

R.  LEWIS.  Mfgr..  Box  1 2,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

George  B.  Johnson  &  Co.  are  produce 
commission  merchants  at  Auburn, 
Maine.  Before  consigning  goods  we 
advise  inquiry  at  this  office. 

I  have  received  at  last  six  trees  offered 
by  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Osage,  la.  yty  wife 
answered  the  advertisement  last  Spring 
and  got  no  reply  but  a  lot  of  printed  mat¬ 
ter.  so  when  you  came  out  and  told  _  all 
who  had  failed  to  get  what  they  promised 
to  send  to  write  them  we  gave  them  a  rap 
that  brought  our  postage  back  and  the 
trees,  but  they  are  not  worth  any  man’s 
postage.  When  you  send  five  cents  for 
postage  you  pay  the  postage  and  a  good 
price  for  the  trees  also.  j.  a.  b. 

Arkansas. 

And  yet  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  practically 
the  only  farm  paper  of  any  account  in 
the  country  which  is  not  running  that 
Advertisement  right  along.  But  that  is 
'equally  true  of  many  other  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  similar  kind. 

I  have  been  receiving  circular  letters 
worded  as  if  personal,  signed  by  Julian 
Hawthorne,  the  author,  stating  that  he  has 
given  up  writing  and  gone  into  business, 
and  offering  me  some  supposed  fancy  Cobalt 
mining  stocks.  I  am  “on”  to  such  schemes 
generally  and  have  no  idea  of  buying,  yet 
would  like  your  opinion  of  this  offer. 

New  York.  j.  w.  c. 

What  we  said  about  this  proposition 
was  evidently  overlooked  by  this  in¬ 
quirer.  We  find  nothing  to  justify  an 
investment  by  farmers  in  this  concern. 
We  earnestly  advise  them  to  keep  out 
of  it. 

The  Consolidated  Dairy  Company,  of 
Newark.  1ST.  Y..  have  been  buying  milk  here 
this  Fall,  but  have  quit  now,  owing  farmers 
hundreds  of  dollars.  They  claim  to  be 
operating  several  creameries  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Can  you  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  about  this  firm,  and  their  re¬ 
sponsibility?  w.  M.  L. 

New  York 

The  business  was  moved  from  East 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.  to  Newark  in  1907,  but 
it  was  not  successful.  The  plant  at 
Newark  was  recently  leased,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  to  a  Philadelphia  concern.  The 
business  was  conducted  for  Stephen  L. 
McCauley  and  Ray  Randall,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  equipment,  together 
with  buildings  and  real  estate,  belongs 
to  McCauley’s  father.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  we  can  discover  to  justify  an 
extension  of  credit. 

J.  D.  Brinkley,  Elberton,  Ga..  was 
through  here  the  last  of  September  buying 
apples.  He  bought  four  or  five  hundred 
barrels  and  gave  his  checks,  which  were  no 
good.  I  sold  him  11  barrels  of  Winesap 
Apples  to  be  paid  for  after  the  apples 
reached  him.  I  wrote  him  when  I  shipped 
the  apples.  I  have  written  to  him  three 
times  since,  but  can  get  no  reply.  If  you 
-chd  do  anything  for  me  I  will  be  real  glad. 
I  am  trying  to  pay  for  my  land  and  I  need 
the  money.  J.  w.  w. 

Virginia. 

Brinkley  represents  that  he  is  doing 
.a  commission  business  in  Elberton,  Ga. 
He  has  no  rating  that  we  can  find  to  jus¬ 
tify  credit,  and  has  paid  no  attention  to 
•our  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  above  ship¬ 
per.  The  farmers  who  have  his  worth¬ 
less  checks  should  cause  his  arrest.  If 
farmers  would  take  a  little  pains  and 
-trouble  to  send  such  rogues  to  jail  where 
they  belong,  there  would  be  less  of  this 
kind  of  transaction  to  report, 

I  inclose  you  two  account  sales  for  sweet 
potatoes  by*  H.  Burlew  &  Co.,  119  Warren 
St.,  New  York.  One  of  them  is  mine,  the 
■other  my  neighbor’s.  The  potatoes  were 
the  fine*st  that  could  be  produced.  We 
packed  them  carefully,  wiped  them  with  a 
woolen  cloth,  and  sorted  so  that  a  potato 
■with  the  slightest  bruise  or  scratch  was 
discarded.  My  neighbor  and  myself  keep 
our  potatoes  in  one  house  to  save  expense. 
We  packed  them  at  the  same  time.  They 
were  exactly  of  the  same  kind  and  the  same 
exactly  as  the  basket  we  send  you. 

Elm,  N.  J.  H.  GRI?EN  STEIN. 

The  sales  were  both  reported  for  the 
same  day — November  24.  The  sales  for 
Mr.  Greenstein  were  as  follows : 

14  Sweets  ©•  75 .  $.10.50 

1  No.  2  .  -50 


$11.00 

Gommission  . $1.10 

Freight  and  cartage .  1.89  2.99 


$8.01 

The  neighbor’s  bill  was: 

0  Baskets  Sweets,  Red,  ©  65 . $3.90 


4  Baskets  No.  2,  Red,  @  40 . .  1.60 

'Commission  . 8  .55 

Freight  and  cartage .  1.26  1.81 

"$3*.69 

All  were  bushel  hampers.  The  same 


day,  November  24,  Samuel  Lippman. 
192  Reade  street,  New  York,  reported 
sales  for  same  stock  to  the  neighbor 
as  follows: 

1  bu.  No.  1  Red  sweets  . ©  $1.00 

2  bu.  No.  2  Red  sweets  . ©.  .75 

5  bu.  No.  1  Yellow  sweets  . ©  1.75 

2  bu.  No.  2  Yellow  sweets  . @  .75 

These  reports  speak  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Lippman  returns  $1  for  No.  1,  Bur- 
lew  &  Co.  return  65  cents  for  the  same 
grade.  In  the  case  of  No.  2,  the  re¬ 
spective  returns  are  75  cents  and  40 
cents.  This  is  a  drop  of  35  per  cent  on 
the  No.  l’s  and  of  46  per  cent  on  the 
seconds.  So  long  as  producers  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  conditions  of  this  kind  the 


“uplift  commission”  will  have  trouble 
to  find  attractions  to  keep  the  bright 
boys  on  the  farm. 

Your  advice  in  regard  to  the  Globe  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago  is  about  right  I  think. 
I  asked  them  if  they  would  accept  an  order 
for  goods  such  as  500  pounds  of  sugar  at 
$1.75  per  hundred,  and  three  or  four 
barrels  of  flour  at  about  $4  per  barrel,  on 
the  C.  O.  D.  plan,  subject  to  examination, 
and  in  reply  they  sent  some  printed  matter 
offering  me  a  position  as  field  manager  if 
I  would  send  $15  for  membership  and  sam¬ 
ples.  But  as  I  had  all  the  fields  I  could 
manage  and  did  not  want  any  samples,  I 
thought  I  would  keep  my  $15  to  help  pay 
the  taxes  and  try  to  buy  the  goods  some¬ 
where  else.  p.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

There  is  not  a  bit  of  danger  that 
the  Globe  Association  will  ship  goods 
C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination.  If 
there  is  any  argument  afterwards  their 
position  is  going  to  be  secure  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  the  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Knowing  the  interest  your  paper  takes 
in  the  welfare  of  its  subscribers,  it  seemed 
well  for  me  to  report  my  success  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  refund  of  an  overcharge  made 
by  the  Southern  Facific  R.  R.  on  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  a  carload  of  shrubs  which  arrived 
at  destination  in  January,  1907.  There 
was  an  overcharge  on  shipment  of  $34.50. 
The  attention  of  the  agents  was  called  to 
the  matter  at  the  time,  and  assurance  was 
given  me  that  the  matter  would  be  adjusted 
very  soon.  One  year  passed,  and  still  noth¬ 
ing  done,  and  the  same  thing  was  repealed 
on  another  carload  which  arrived  during 
January,  1908,  only  in  this  case  the  over¬ 
charge  was  $68,  which  was  to  be  refunded 
immediately,  and  then  no  refund  made ; 
more  delay  in  sight  but  no  refund.  About 
February,  1908,  despairing  of  ever  getting 
the  refund  from  the  railroad  and  steam¬ 
ship  company,  I  wrote  and  stated  the  case 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  with  the  result  that 
they  immediately  called  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany's  attention  to  it,  and  never  let  up 
on  them  until  the  overcharge  was  returned. 
In  this  case  no  lawyer  was  employed  to 
get  satisfaction,  and  the  Commission  gave 
the  matter  as  good  attention  as  if  I  had 
been  a  wealthy  corporation  attorney  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge.  I  certainly  would 
recommend  farmers  and  others  who  are 
overcharged  on  business  of  an  interstate 
nature  to  seek  redress  through  that  channel 
rather  than  waiting  on  the  tedious  delay 
of  the  railway  auditor’s  office.  t.  r.  h. 

Washington. 

We  are  glad  to  know  of  this  success¬ 
ful  appeal  by  a  farmer  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  Where 
the  service  is  from  one  State  into  an¬ 
other  the  commission  has  jurisdiction, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  place  such  cases 
in  their  hands. 

Herewith  please  find  small  club  I  got 
among  neighbors  and  at  farmers’  institute. 
Keep  up  your  courage  fighting  frauds ; 
your  constituents  stand  by  you. 

Michigan.  J.  w.  v.  d. 

When  a  man  goes  out  among  his 
neighbors  and  secures  a  club  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  his  favorite  paper  with¬ 
out  any  reward  or  material  compensation 
to  himself,  he  makes  about  the  strongest 
expression  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
paper  that  any  man  can  give,  and  this 
is  what  farmers  are  doing  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  above  from  Mich¬ 
igan  is  no  exception,  but  an  instance  of 
many.  It  is  just  such  devotion  that 
makes  The  R.  N.-Y.  possible.  If  the 
“constituents”  did  not  “stand  by”  it, 
the  paper  would  not  last  six  months 
persuing  its  present  nolicy.  There  is 
not  a  !man  in  the  country  with  a 
crooked  deal  up  his  sleeve  who  would 
not  like  to  scq.  it  go  out  of  existence, 
and  the  fakers  one  and  all  would  lend 
a  willing  hand.  j.  j.  d. 


MONEY  RETURNED 

If  any  of  the  following  Poultry  Remedies  fail 
to  give  the  results  claimed  for  them. 

HARDING’S  POSITIVE  CHOLERA  CURE,  25c.  By  mail,  40c. 
HARDING’S  SUCCESSFUL  ROUP  CURE,  By  mail,  50c. 
HARDING’S  LICE  KILLER,  25c.  By  mail,  40c. 

HARDING’S  SCALY  LEG  CURE,  25c.  By  mall,  35c. 
HARDING’S  SHEEP  DIP,  $1.25  per  gallon 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  I  will.  Take 
no  substitute.  Catalogue  free. 

Geo.  L.  Harding,  204  Water  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


we  will  Sell  at  a  sacrifice, 

some  of  our  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  birds 
that  have  been  bred  from  prolific  layers  and  high  scoring 
exhibition  stock.  To  make  room,  we  offer  them  from 
81.60  up.  A  few  yearling  cockerels  of  the  same  strain 
from  SI. 00  up.  Also  some  Y earling  White  Wyandotte  and 
Plymouth  Rock  Hens,  the  stay  white  kind.  A  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  improve  your  flock  at  small  cost,  imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  and  incubating  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM.  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 


pOIt  SALE— Mam.  Bronze  Turkeys  with  some 
_  wild  blood.  Toms  weighing  from  20  to  25  lbs; 
Hens  weighing  from  12  to  15  lbs.  Toms,  $6;  hens,  $4. 
JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brookeville,  Maryland. 


Ponltrymen — Send  1  Or.  foronr  19^9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  3S  varieties.  Yon  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


Barred  rocks,  brown  leghorns,  cheap 

bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


W.  H.  TURKEYS 

Address  MRS.  B.  F.  WRIGHT.  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  breeding  stock  of  merit.  Mated 
unrelated.  Vigorous.  Rearing  two  poults  instead  of 
one  assured.  BERT  McCONNELL,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


I  ARfiC  Tfllll  nilCP  GEF.8K,  PEKIN  DECKS,  PEARL 
LAuUL  I  UULUUOL  GHNEAS,WhiteRoekCkls. For  Sale. 
Circular  free.  E.  8CHIEBER,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


400%  Stronger  Than  ^ 
Any  Other 
Puller 


Pull  Your  Stumps  I  with  the  Only  Genuine 
All-Steel  ^Triple-Power 

1  HERCULES 

Stump 
Puller 

There  is  no 
longer  any  ex- 
c  u  s  e  ,  Mr. 
Farmer,  for 
you  having 
Stumpy  fields.  T  h  e 
problem  is  solved  for 
everybody  with  the 
latest  steel  Hercules 
Stump  Puller.  It  is  the 
only  a  11-steel  stump  pul¬ 
ler  and  is  the  only  one 
that  uses  triple-power. 

Hitch  On— The  Stump  is  Bound  to  Gome 

The  strength  is  there  and  the  power  is  there.  You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers, 
but  this  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a  different  matter.  It  has  400%  more  strength  than 
the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  with  our  triple-power  attachment  a  one-third  greater  pull 
is  developed.  The  Hercules  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  is  the  only  stump  fuller  that  is  guaranteed  for  three  years.  The 
only  stump  puller  made  with  double  safety  ratchets,  making  them  doubly 
safe.  The  only  stump  puller  having  all  bearings  and  -working  parts 
turned ,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power 
and  making  it  extremely  light  running. 


Cast  Iron 
16500  lbs. 


Look  At  This  Table 


You  will  see  why  we  have  made  the  Hercules  of  steel.  The  table 
gives  the  strengtli  per  square  inch  of  each  different  material.  Steel  is 
the  only  material  for  the  Hercules. 

Don’t  Risk  Dynamite 

It’s  dangerous  and  it’s  costly.  Besides,  it  only  shatters  the 
Stump  and  leaves  the  roots  in  the  ground  to  grow  again.  The 
Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all,  big  stumps  and  small  stumps, 
good  sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  It  is  the  machine 
for  satisfactory  work  and  keeping  down  the  expense.  Investi¬ 
gate  it  now.  Our  little  books  are  eye  openers  for  people  who 
have  clearing  to  do.  Let  us  send  them  to  you. 


Copper 
19000  lbs. 

Bronze 
36000  lbs. 


Malleable  Iron 
40000  lbs. 

Wrought  Iron 
47000  lbs. 


Free.  Write  today. 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Co. 

330  17th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


i 


-et  Me  Save  You  $4.15  on  an  Incubator 

— —Not  just  a  printed  promise,  but  a.  fact— \  can  save  you  all  of  $4.16  over  the  next  lowest 

Erice  of  any  Incubator  of  equal  size,  freight  prepaid.  And  I’ll  guarantee  It  to  be  the 
est  chicken-hatching,  money-making  incubator,  you  can  get  at  any  price. 

Fire-Proofed 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Freight  Prepaid 


Is  sold  entirely  at  my  risk.  My  liberal  guarantee  gives  you  SO 
days’  trial.  It  has  double  walls  and  dead  air  space  all  over,  12-oz. 
cold  rolled  copper  tank  and  boiler.  Safety  lamp  and  lamp  sup¬ 
port  (pat.  applied  for)  self  regulator,  deep  nursery,  strong  egg 
tray,  thermometer,  egg  tester,  etc.,  complete.  The  Belie  City 
Brooder — hot  water  heat — Is  the  only  brooder  that  has  double 
walls  and  dead  air  space— a  rare  bargain,  too. 

So  get  my  factory-to-you  prices  now— see  how  much  you  will  save.  My  Interesting 
book,  “Hatching  Facts”— mailed  free.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48 ,  Racine,  Wi». 


J.  V.  Rohan,  Pres. 


I  Ship 
Quirk  from 
St.  Paul, 
Buffalo, 
Kansas  City 
or  Racine 


CHICK  SAVING.C00P 

Keep  chicks  warm  and  dry  and 
save  them  from  Rats,  Weasels. 
Lice  and  Mites  in  the  all  metal 
Sanitary  Brood  Coop.  Exclu¬ 
sive  pattern,  made  only  by  us. 
Adds  100%  to  profits.  Knocks  off 
50%  from  cost  of  poultry  raising. 
Easily  taken  apart  and  stored. 
Send  for  Free  Circular  and  prices. 

Des  Moil  cubator  Co.,  260 Third  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


T  MORE  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN^C  LATEST  MODEL 
Bvefistn  9  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.a  Box  15,  Milford.  Mass* 


THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  You  Have  the  Right  Kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous  White  Leghorns  lay  more  eggs 
at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care. 

Our  eggs  hatch  strong  chicks  that  live,  and  grow 
faster  than  others  (cost  less  to  raise). 

90s;  FERTILITY  GUARANTEED 
250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.W. Leghorns 
MT.  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  R,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks— If  you  want  winners  or  birds 
to  breed  winners  utility  combined.  Special— 26  pullets 
$36 :  males  $2  up ;  B.  Leghorn  Ckls,  $3  ■  American  Dominique 
Ckl.  won  2  first  prizes  for  $3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Moyd  M.  IIallenbeck,Kxpert  Poultry  Judge, CatskillStation.N.Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata- 
. "’MMER,  “  '  '  "  " 


U/IIITCD  Cf1  PC— How  to  get  them.  Receipt  free. 
WIN  I  Cn  LUUO  Sehild  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


CYPHERS  FIRE-PROOFED 
INSURABLE  INCUBATORS 


AND  BROODERS  Hatch  and  Raise  More  and 
Stronger  Chicks  than  any  other.  Not  Once  Upon  a 
Time,  but  All  the  Time.  They  comply  with  the  new 
rules  of  the  Fire  Underwriters.  They  have  been  In¬ 
spected  and  passed  by  them.  They  Bear  the  First 
Insurance  Label  Ever  Issued  on  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  NOW  in  order  to  be  safe  on  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  your  buildings  you  must  watch  for  the 
label.  To  safeguard  your  homes  refuse  every  | 
machine  Without  a  label. 

Our  212-Page  Book,  Illus¬ 
trating  America’s  Biggest 
Poultry  Farms,  tells  all 
about  it.  It  is  free.  Address 
Nearest  Office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 
CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass.;  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  Chicago,  III,;  Kan> 

■as  City,  Mo.;  Oaklsnd, 

Californio 


log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMJ. 


Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


VAN  ALSTYNK’S  S.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  HKDS, 
April  hatched  cockerels  *2.00  to  $5.00.  Address 
EDW.  VAN  ALSl'YNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Good  breeders  (male  and  female)  from  $2,00  up. 
Privilege  of  return  at  my  expense,  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

American  pet  stock  company,  Collins, 

Ohio.— All  Breeds  of  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Dors; 
5,000  Toulouse  Geese;  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Karly 
Hatched  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Stock  always  for  sale.  Eggs 
in  season.  Write  your  wants. 

BARRED  ROCKS— S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

100  Barred  Rock  Pullets.  Gowell  200-Egg  Strain;  150  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Pullets,  Kulp  Strain;  For  Sale  at  $1.35 
cocli.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  A.  A.  Co.,  Maryland. 

[An  oil  r — SOO  Choice  Barred  and  Buff  P.  Rooks, 
rUn  OnLL  also  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 
Price  Reasonable.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


is  our  new 
book  f  jr  the 
use  of  poultry  rais- 
Keep  accoixnt  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 
profits.  Our  Diary[ 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  are 
so  low.  The  Diary  is  free.  Better  write  for  ] 
it  today.  Tell  us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want. 
We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.  i 

Hatch  Chickens  by 

Stahl  “Wood- 
on  Hon”  and 
“  Excelsior” 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 

Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 

thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box72C  Quincy, III. 


Steam 


Winter  Eggs  and  Early  Broilers 


Result  from  feeding  your  hens 
green  bone ,  properly  cut. 

Stearns  Bone  Cutter 

Fnfc  rinnn  Doesn’t  crush  or 
LUIo  Vlcull  splinter  or  shave. 
It  converts  large  green  bones  into  food  fin® 
enough  for  the  youngest  chicks. 

SO  Days  Free  Trial 
SEND  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Box  U,Syracuse.  N.Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
January  15,  11*09,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington..  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal- 


ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTE  It 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .33 

®  .3314 

37© 

.39 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .28 

@  .32 

33® 

.36 

bower  Grades  . 

.  .22 

@  .25 

28® 

.30 

Storage . 

9*> 

©  .28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .29 

©  .30 

.33 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .20 

®  .20 

.25® 

.30 

Factory . 

.  .17 

@  .20 

.22® 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

..  .17 

©  .19 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .14 

©  .15 

.20® 

-22 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .11 

©  .13 

.10® 

.18 

Skims . 

.  .05 

©  .09 

.10® 

.13 

M  ILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.91  per 

(U-qnart  can,  netting  4 

cents  to 

shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 

who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

qt. 

.07® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .38 

®  .40 

.45 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .35 

@  .37 

.40® 

.42 

Mixed  Colors,  best _ 

.  .33 

@  .34 

.38® 

.40 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .25 

@  .30 

.32® 

.34 

Western . 

.  .18 

@  .30 

.25® 

.35 

Storage . 

.  .22 

@  .20 

.30 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

2.45 

qt. 

.12 

Medium . 

2-30 

Pea . , . 

.  2.10 

@  2.30 

qt. 

.10 

Red  Kidney . 

2.30 

White  Kidney . 

2.50 

qt. 

.16 

Yellow  Eyo . 

®  3.00 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .12 

®  .13 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .10 

©  .11 

Olds . 

@  .00 

German  Crop,  190S  ... 

.  .23 

@  .30 

HONEY 

Clover,  comb . 

.  .12 

@  .15 

.18® 

.20 

Buckwheat . 

.  .11 

@  .12 

.10® 

.18 

Extracted,  lb . 

.  .07 

@  .09 

.12® 

.15 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.., 

.0814 

.12 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good, 

,  .04 

®  .07 

.08® 

.10 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

@  .05 

Cherries . 

.  .12 

®  .14 

lb. 

.15® 

.20 

Raspberries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

@  .13 

Blackberries . 

.  .07 

®  .0714 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  5.00 

pk. 

.75 

Greening . 

,  4.00 

®  5.00 

@  5.00 

King . 

.  3.50 

®  5.00 

lien  Duvis . 

.  2.25 

@  3.25 

Western,  bu.  box _ 

.  1.25 

@  3.25 

doz. 

•50®1 .00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

12.00 

®  13.50 

qt. 

.15® 

.20 

Jersey,  bbl . 

.10.00 

©13.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate..., 

.  2.25 

®  2.75 

Strawberries, 

Florida,  qt . 

,  .20 

®  .40 

.40® 

.50 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

3.00 

®  4.00 

doz. 

.50  fa) 

,75 

California,  fey.  box. 

3.50 

®  4.00 

doz. 

.76©  1.00 

California,  choice... 

3.00 

®  3.25 

doz. 

.40® 

.50 

Grape  Fruit., 

Florida,  fey.  box. . . . 

.  3.50 

®  4.00 

each 

.20® 

.25 

Florida,  choice . 

.  2.00 

®  3.00 

each 

.10® 

.15 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

■Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  5.00 

qt. 

.10 

State.  186  lbs . 

2.25 

@  2.35 

bu. 

1.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

2.75 

©  2.87 

bu. 

1.25 

Jersey,  180  lbs . 

2.00 

@  2.10 

bu. 

.1*0 

Maine,  105  lbs . 

2.35 

@  2.40 

bu. 

1.00 

Foreign,  105  lbs . 

1.50 

@  2.00 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu.bkt. 

,  .75 

©  1.26 

pk. 

.30® 

.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.10 

@  .12 

.18® 

.20 

Beets,  bbl . 

.76 

@  1.00 

>4  pi- 

.10 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

Cabbage,  ton . 

30.00 

@40.00 

head 

.10© 

.12 

New,  bbl.  crate . 

1.50 

®  2.00 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

©  .50 

bch. 

.10® 

.20 

Lettuce,  Southern, bkt. 

.50 

@  1.50 

each' 

.05® 

.10 

Onions, 

Conn.  White  bbl.... 

2.50 

@  5  00 

qt. 

15 

Conn.  Yellow . 

2.00 

@  2.25 

qt. 

.10 

Conn.  Red . 

.  1.75 

@  2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1 .50 

@  2.00 

Peas, 

Southern.  1 4  bbl.  bkt. 

2/0 

@  4.50 

14  pk- 

.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

.75 

©  1.00 

14  pk. 

.15 

Parsley,  10U  bunches.. 

1.50 

@  2.00 

bch. 

.05 

THE 

RURAb 

Romaine. 

Southern,  bkt . 

.50 

®  1.00 

head 

.10 

Radishes,  bkt . 

2.50 

®  3.00 

bch. 

.05 

String  Beans, 

Southern,  14  bbl.  bkt. 

1.50 

@  3.00 

qt. 

.20 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1 .00 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.30 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

.75 

@  1.00 

Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

each 

.05 

White,  bbl . 

.50 

@  1.00 

a  pk. 

.15 

Tomatoes, 

Calif.,  8-qt  crate . 

.00 

@  .75 

qt. 

.20 

Florida, 20  qt.  earner. 

LOO 

@  2.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz . 

1.25 

®  1.50 

each 

.15 

No.  1,  doz . 

LOO 

®  1.25 

each 

.10 

No.  2.  box . 

2.00 

®  4.00 

each 

.06 

M  ushrooms,  lb . 

.20 

©  .40 

.75®  1.00 

Mint,  dozen  bunches.. 

.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

2.00 

@  2.50 

bch. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.08 

®  .15 

lb. 

.25® 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.14 

.16® 

.18 

Fowls . . 

•  16)4 

Roosters . 

.10 

Turkeys . 

.12 

@  .16 

.14® 

.19 

Ducks . 

.15 

.10 

Geese . 

.10 

@  .11 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  lb.  . 

.22 

@  .23 

lb. 

•24@ 

.25 

Fair  to  Good . 

.17 

®  .20 

.20® 

.22 

Chickens,  best . 

.23 

®  .25 

.25® 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

®  .20 

23® 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.12 

@  .10 

.16® 

.18 

Fowls . 

.11 

©  .13 

.15© 

.18 

Ducks . 

.11 

@  .15 

.15© 

.18 

Geese . 

.10 

©  .15 

.15© 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

©  3.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 

.12 

@  .14 

•18@ 

25 

Common  to  Good .... 

.09 

@  .11 

.15© 

.17 

Lambs, hot  house, head.  10.00 

©12.00 

Pork . 

.05 

©  .09 

.12® 

.15 

NEW-YORKER 

When  you  write  advertisers  'mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


TRY  IT  FREE 


5  Machines  In  One 

A  great  I  abor  saver.  Handiest 
tool  on  the  farm.  Haa  5  Car¬ 
borundum  (Diamond)  grinding 
wheels.  Takes  rust  off  tools  and 
sharpens  them  25times  faster  than 
sand-stoue.  8  times  as  efficient  as 
emery.  Does  not  draw  temper. 
High  speed  and  easy  runniDg. 
Write  for  free  trial. 

LUTHER  BROS.  CO. 

137  James  Street  MILWAUKEE 


70 


LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  0.00 

®  7.00 

Oxen . 

®  5.50 

Bulls . 

..  2.70 

®  4.00 

Cows . 

...  1.25 

®  4. 00 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

100  lbs . . 

...  8.00 

®10.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb 

. ..  0.00 

®10.00 

Culls . 

...  2.50 

®  4.;50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

®  4.75 

Lambs . 

®  7.50 

Hogs . 

...  6.00 

®  0.50 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1,  North'n 

Duluth,  bu . 

1.19 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.07 

No.  1 ,  Macaroni. . . 

1.04 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .04 

®  .08 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .53 

®  .00 

Rye. .  . 

®  .82 

Barley . . 

. . .  .02 

®  .06 

FEED 

Wheat,  Bran,  ton _ 

..24.00 

®26.00 

Middlings . 

..27.00 

@30.00 

Red  Dog . 

30.50 

Linseed  Meal . 

@33  ,U0 

HAY 

AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50 

cents  to  $1.00 

per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 

..10.00 

@10.50 

No.  2 . 

@15.00 

No.  3 . 

@13.00 

Clover  Mixed . 

@15.00 

Clover . 

@12.00 

Wild . . 

@  8.00 

Straw,  Rye . 

@20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat. . . . 

..  8.00 

@10.00 

lb. 


.18*3  .25 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Best  Creamery . 31© 

Fair  to  Good . 27® 

Eggs,  Fancy . 35® 

Good  to  Choice . 31® 

Lower  Grades . 25® 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl . 4.00®  5.00 

Common  to  Good .  2.00®  3.50 

Oranges,  box .  2.00©  3.75 

Strawberries,  quart . 30®  .40 

Potatoes,  105  lb.  bug . 1.50®  1.75 

Swoet  Potatoes,  %  bbl .  1.25®  1.50 

Onions,  bush . 70®  .80 

Cucumbers,  bush,  box . 9. 00®  10. 00 

Lettuce,  box . 50®  .75 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  1.00©  2.00 

Squash,  bbl . 50®  .00 


.32 

.30 

.40 

.33 

.30 


Paragon  Chestnuts. — Replying  to  your 
Inquiry  on  page  038  about  Paragon  chest¬ 
nuts,  we  have  some  trees  which  were  grafted 
in  1896  which  began  to  hear  two  years 
later,  and  have  yielded  a  crop  every  year 
since.  The  trees  are  thrifty,  have  never 
winter-killed,  and  bear  large  crops. 

J.  V.  SALISBURY  &  SONS. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FENCE  at  PANIC  PRICES 

We  purchased  raw  material  cheap  during  the 
panic,  you  get  the  saving.  These  low  prices 
won’t  last  long.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Department  O  ::  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WARD  POULTRY  FENCE. 

Old  fashioned  40-carbon  elastic  spring 
steel  wire.  30-days  free  trial.  Best  and 
strongest.  Turns  Stock  as  well  as  Poultry. 
Send  for  free  catalog  No.  57A.  Address 
The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  iOT  Decatur,  Ind. 
—  Also  manufacturers  of  Ornamental  — 
Wire  and  Ornamental  Steel  Picket  Fence, 
jaut'wunirroaiiuivmmiimna'cnm.nmaigmm.mtnrjm’ 


FARMERS 


IK 


FARMERS 

UNIVERSAL 

ACCOUNT 

BOOKLt 


KEEP  YOUR  ACCOUNTS 
IN  T1II8  BOOK 

It  contains  a  place 
for  every  transac¬ 
tion.  The  simplest 
and  most  accurate 
method  of  keeping 
aoooiuits.  No 
knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping  necessary. 
Used  by  farmers 
everywhere.  Size 
8*2x12  in.  Money 
back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  to-day. 
Price  50c.,  postpaid. 


UNIVERSAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

HOANOKE,  VIRGINIA 


Handsome  colonial  home-12  rooms 

overlooking  Bay,  seven  miles  wide,  600  acres, 
good  land,  two  tenanthouses,  stock  and  machinery, 
ril2,000.  50  other  Maryland  Farms.  Address 

O.  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


FDR  SALE 


-300  Breeding  Ewes,  200  Lambs. 
FRED  MILLER.  Argyle.  N.  Y. 


CO  14  SAL  EL— Choice  Bred  Fox  Hounds. 
1  Charlie  W.  Diggs,  Diggs,  Va. 


w 


P.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
■  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  R.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.'  a.  s.  uuia\,  Me.  kiseo,  N.  r. 

7K  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  -  Two 

*  “  flocks,  no  akin,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FARM,  Nathaniel 
Bacon.  Mgr.,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Practical  facts  on  housing,  feeding  and 
attention  when  sick.  Where  the  Reds 
come  from,  why  best  business  hens 
FINE  PICTURES.  Two  by  the 
wonderful  new  color  photography — 
typical  birds,  true  to  life.  Send  20 
cents  for  book,  with  rebate  coupon 
good  for  20  cents  on  first  order 
of  me  for  two  settings  of  eggs. 

WALTER  SHERMAN 
25  Boulevard  Newport.  R.  f. 


WANTKD  soon  on  Berry  and  Garden  Farm,  Alle¬ 
gheny  Co..  Pa.,  married  man,  who  is  good,  honest 
workman  and  salesman.  Box  “W.,”  care  li.  N.-Y. 

W  ANTED 

Lady  Piano  Player  from  every  town  in  the  United 
States  to  write  for  our  money-making  proposition. 
Address  Victor  Home  Supply  Co.,  Potsdam.  N.  Y. 

DLEASE  semi  a  trial  shipmentto  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  SO-4  Greenwich  9t.,  N.  Y. 

Send  us  your  Hot  House  Lambs,  Calves, 
Live  and  Dressed  Poultry,  Fancy 
Eggs,  and  receive  promptly  the 
highest  market  returns. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  8l  CO., 

329  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


To  the  Farmer  &  the  Farmer’s  Boy 

Have  you  a  horse  and  wagon  ?  Have  yon  some 
spare  time?  Or  have  you  a  bright  hoy  with  a  desire 
to  make  a  little  honest  money !  If  so,  write  me  for 
my  proposition.  We  have  honest  goods  to  sell  at 
honest  prices  to  horse  and  stock  owners  and  the 
profit  is  generous. 

J.  W.  HARWELL,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE-FARM  SILO  FACTORY, 

$5,000.00  annual  profit  can  he  made  in  building 
silos— with  our  patonts— five  men  in  factory  only  to 
accomplish  above  result.  Wo  have  a  bargain  to 
offer  a  quick  customer  for  the  plant.  Complete 
plant  $8,500.00,  part  cash,  mortgage  for  balance. 
Necessary  stock  on  hand  will  inventory  $2,000.00 
Business  established  ton  years.  No  royalty  on  our 
patents  to  purchaser.  Business  already  started  for 
1909.  Como  and  see  what  wo  can  offer  you. 
Address,  SILO  FACTORY,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

42  Broadway, 

New  York,  January  7,  1909. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  lias  this  day  declared. from 
its  net  profits  a  quarterly  dividend  of  Two 
Per  Cent,  on  the  First  Preferred  Stock  (in¬ 
cluding  all  outstanding  old  “Preferred” 
Stock),  and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  One  and 
One-half-  Per  Cent,  on  the  Second  Preferred 
Stock  of  this  Company,  to  Stockholders  of 
record  at  3  P.  M.  on  Friday,  January  15,  1909, 
payable,  without  closing  of  the  Transfer 
Books,  January  30,  1909. 

JOHN  j.  WATSON,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 


Don’t  Wear 

a  T russ 


C*  E.  BROOKS,  the  Discoverer 


Brooks’  Appliance, 
tho  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  discovery  that 
cures  rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or 
pads.  H.  a  a  auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions. 
Hinds  and  draws 
the  broken  parts  to¬ 
gether  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No 
salvos.  No  lies,  Dur- 
’01.  Sent  on  trial  to 


able,  cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10.  ___  _ 

prove  it.  Catalogue  and  measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  address  to-day. 

C.E. BROOKS, 8835  Brooks  Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills,  and  Wheat  Hoes 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORP. 

Southport,  Connecticut 

Western  Canada  the  Pennant  Winner 

“The  Last  Best  West” 

Tho  Government  of  Canada  now  gives  to 
every  Actual  Settler  160  Acres  of 
Wheat'OrowIng  Land  FREE 
and  an  additional  160  acres 
at  only  $8.00  an  acre. 

The  300,000  contented  American 
settlers  making  their  homes  in 

Western  Canada 

give  the  best  evidence  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  that  country.  They  aro  bo- 
coming  rich,  growing  from  25  to 

50  busheld  wheat  to  the  acre. 
60  to  1JO  bushels  outs  and  45  to  60 
bushels  barley,  besides  having  splendid 
herds  of  cattle  raised  on  the  prairie  grass. 
Dallying  Is  an  Important  industry. 

The  crop  of  1908  still  keeps  Western  Canada 
in  the  lead.  The  world  will  soon  look  to  it  as 
its  food-producer. 

“The  thing  which  most  impressed  us  was 
the  magnitude  of  the  country  that  is  available 
for  agricultural  purposes.” — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Correspondence,  1908. 

Low  Railway  Rates,  good  schools  and 
churches,  markets  convenient,  prices  the 
highest,  climate  perfect.  Lands  aro  for  sale 
by  Railway  and  Land  Companies.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  and  maps  sent  free.  For  Railway 
Rates  and  other  information  apply  to  Sup*t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to  the  authorized  Canadian  Government  Agt. 

J.  C.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  HOME  AND  PROSPERITY. 


Where  science  has  triumphed  over  nature.  Where 
one  sure  crop  at  guaranteed  prices  nets  $  UK)  per  acre. 
Another  sure  crop  nets  over  $75  per  acre.  Where  cot¬ 
ton  Is  sure  for  one  bale  per  acre  and  often  makes  two. 
Oranges,  bananas,  garden  truck,  often  nets  over  $500 
per  acre.  Let  us  tell  you  about  this  wonderful  irri¬ 
gated  land  that  is  sure  of  yield,  low  in  price,  easy  to 
buy,  easy  to  cultivate,  grows  everything,  and  gives 
robust  health — climate  never  prevents  outdoor  work. 

ALBA  HEY  WOOD,  Pres., 

San  Benito,  -  Texas. 


The  Mild  Climate 

of  Virginia 

Offers  splendid  opportunities  for  farming,  stock 
raising,  dairying  and  fruit  growing.  Winters  are 
short.  Climate  healthful.  Markets  near.  Lands 
reasonable  hut  advancing  each  year.  Write  for 
information  to 

G.  W.  KOINER, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

Farmers  Make  Money 

the  year  round  in  the  south.  Why  keep  on  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  cold  climate  on  high  priced  lands  grow¬ 
ing  only  one  crop?  Come  to  Tidewater  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  Ideal  climate ;  three  crops  a 
year ;  richest  farming  lands  ;  low  prices  and 
easy  terms.  Write  for  literature. 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va, 

CAD  Q  ■  I  C— Farm  130  acres,  nine  room  house, 
lUn  wHLC  three  barns,  basement  stables, 
plenty  of  fruit.  Good  farm.  Price,  $2,100,  one-half 
cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FflR  RFMT-Near  Salisbury, Md.  For  full 
THniVl  lUn  flLllI  particulars,  address  SAMUEL 
P. WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  Co.,  Maryland 

icn  ACRE  FARM,  near  Richmond,  including  stock,  crop, 
IJU  etc.  Price,  $8,800.  HERMAN  ROKHMR,  Meadow,  Va. 

“  SIKOUI’S  FARM  BUYERS’  GUIDE  ” 

is  the  title  of  a  big  circular,  illustrated,  and  describ¬ 
ing  an  amazing  assortment  of  low  price,  profit 
paying  properties,  with  stock,  tools  and  crops  in¬ 
cluded;  thrown  on  tho  market  at  startling  sacri¬ 
fices  to  insure  immediate  settlement  of  estates. 
Copy  mailed  free  from  our  nearest  office.  E.  A. 
SURGUT  CO;,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston;  150 
Nassau  St.,  New  York;  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Scottsville,  Va. 

TPHE  use  of  a  good  upland  farm  of  about  100  acres 
■  in  central  Connecticut,  may  be  obtained  by 
the  right  party  for  a  long  time  on  easy  terms.  This 
farm  is  fairly  well  divided  into  meadow,  pasture 
and  woodland,  and  is  situated  on  a  main  road  near 
a  small  village  having  two  churches,  school,  library 
and  post  office,  all  within  four  miles  of  a  thriving 
borough,  sterna  and  electric  railroads.  This  place 
with  its  ample  buildings,  is  well  stocked  and 
equipped,  and  will  afford  a  home  for  a  man  of  good 
moral  character,  capable  of  properly-caring  for  and 
managing  it.  No  others  need  apply.  Address. 
UPLAND  FARM, 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad¬ 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
bigger  crops  with  the  Cahoon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Sowers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  save 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops.  It’s  free. 

GOOOELL  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


We  Invite  You  to  Write  Us 

Either  letter  or  postal  card.  We  want  to  send  you  our  free  Incubator 
book— written  by  a  man  with  27  years’  experience.  Plain  book  of  practi¬ 
cal  facts  on  raising  poultry  for  profit. 

Racine  Incubators — Fire-Proof 

'•  Don’t  take  risk  with  dangerous,  unprotected  machines,  when  you 
can  get  the  Fire-Prooled  Racine  Incubator,  the  greatest  of  all  chicken 
hatchers,  at  no  higher  cost.  It  is  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory.  It  is  sold 
on  trial  and  you  may  have  all  the  time  you  need  to  test  It.  It  will  surely 
be  to  your  interest  to  learn  more  about  these  Racine  Incubators.  Write 
today  and  we  will  send  you  our  Free  book  and  lowest  prices. 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  >  Box  87,  Racine,  Wis. 


Freight 
,  Prepaid 

from  Buffalo,  St. Paul,y 
Kansas  City  or  Racine 
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THE  KURA.!.,  NEW-YORKER 


January  23,  1909. 1 


Why  Don’t 


il\IALi.r 


For  almost  three  years  I  have  been  making  the  most  liberal  phonograph  offer  ever  known !  I  have  given  hosts  of  people 

cent  of  cost  to  them, 
parlors  concerts  and  entertainments  by 


the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  genuine  Edison  Phonograph  right  in  their  own  homes  without  a 

Think  of  it !  Thousands  and  thousands' and  thousands  of  people  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  hear  in  their  own  pj 
world  famous  musicians,  just  such  entertainments  as  the  greatest  metropolitan  theatres  are  producing. 

So  far  you  have  missed  all  this.  Why?  Possibly  you  don’t  quite  understand  my  offer  yet.  Listen— 

I  will  send  you  this  Genuine  Edison  Standard  Outfit  (the  newest  model)  com¬ 
plete  with  one  dozen  Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records,  for  an  absolutely  free  trial. 
I  dornt  ask  any  money  down  or  in  advance.  There  are  no  C.  O.  D.  shipments; 
no  leases  or  mortgages  on  the  outfit;  no  papers  of  any  sort  to  sign.  Absolutely 
nothing  but  a  plain  out-and-out  offer  to  ship  you  this  phonograph  together  with  a  dozen  records  of  your  own  selection  on  a  free  trial  so  that 
you  can  hear  it  and  play  it  in  your  own  home.  I  can’t  make  this  offer  any  plainer,  any  clearer,  any  better  than  it  is.  There  is  no  catch  about  it  anywhere.  If  you  will 
stop  and  think  just  a  moment,  you  will  realize  that  the  high  standing  of  this  concern  would  absolutely  prohibit  anything  except  a  straightforward  offer. 


MY  OFFER 


Why  I  Want  to  Lend  You  this  Phonograph: 

I  know  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  have  never  heard  the 
Genuine  Edison  Phonograph.  Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  screechy,  un¬ 
natural  sounds  produced  by  the  imitation  machines  (some  of  which  though  inferior  are  very 
expensive).  After  hearing  the  old  style  and  Imitation  machines  people  become  prejudiced 
against  all  kinds  of  “  Talking  Machines.”  Now,  there’s  only  one  way  to  convince  these 
people  that  the  Edison  is  superior,  and  that  is  to  let  the  people  actually  see  and  hear  this 
remarkable  instrument  for  themselves.  That  is  why  I  am  making  this  offer. 
I  can’t  tell  yon  one-twentieth  of  the  wonders  of  the  Edison.  Nothing  I  can  say  or 
write  will  make  you  actually  hear  the  grand,  full  beauty  of  its  tones.  No  words 
can  begin  to  describe  the  tender,  delicate  sweetness  with  which  the  genuine 
new  style  Edison  reproduces  the  soft,  pleading  notes  of  the  flute,  or  the 
thunderous,  crashing  harmony  of  a  full  brass  band  selection.  The  wonders 
of  the  new  style  Edison  defy  the  power  of  any  pen  to  describe.  Neither 
will  I  try  to  tell  you  how,  when  you’re  tired,  nervous  and  blue,  the  Edison 
will  soothe  you,  comfort  and  rest  you,  and  give  you  new  strength  to 
take  up  the  burdens  of  life  afresh.  The  only  way  to  make  you 
actually  realize  these  things  for  yourself  is  to  loan  you  a  Genuine 
Edison  Phonogravh  free  and  let  you  try  it- 


All  You  Need  Do: 


w 
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GET  THE  LATEST  EDISON  CATALOGS 

CM 


All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  invite  as  many  as 
possible  of  your  friends  to  hear  this  won¬ 
derful  new  style  Edison.  You  will  want  to  do  that  anyway,  because  you  will  be  giving 
them  genuine  pleasure.  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  out  of  the  number  of  your  friends 
who  will  hear  your  machine  there  will  be  at  least  one  and  probably  more  who  will  want 
an  Edison  of  their  own.  If  they  don’t,  if  not  a  single  one  of  them  orders  a  Phonograph 
(and  this  sometimes  happens)  I  won’t  blame  you  in  the  slightest.  I  shall  feel  that  you 
have  done  your  part  %vhen  you  have  given  these  free  concerts.  You  won’t  be  asked 
to  act  as  our  agent  or  even  assist  in  the  sale  of  a  single  instrument.  In  fact  we  appoint 
no  such  agents  and  at  the  rock-bottom  price  on  this  wonderful  new  outfit  we  could 
not  allow  any  commission  to  anyone. 

If  You  Want  to  Keep  The  Phonograph — that  is  if  you  wish  to  make 

**  the  Phonograph  your  own,  you  may  do  so,  hut 
it  is  not  compulsory.  This  is  a  free  trial.  You  may  send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you 
wish.  I  won’t  be  surprised,  however,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  machine  after  having  it 
in  your  own  home.  If  you  do  wish  to  keep  it,  either  remit  us  the  price  in  full,  or  if  you 
prefer,  we  will  allow  you  to  pay  for  it  on  the  easiest  kind  of  payments. 


'V 
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Just  sign  your  name  and  address  on  this 
coupon  now,  and  mail  it  to  us.  I  will 
send  you  our  superbly  illustrated  Edi¬ 
son  Phonograph  Catalog,  the  very  latest  list  of 
Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records  (over  1,500 
of  them)  and  our  Free  Trial  Certificate 
entitling  you  to  this  grand  offer. 

Sign  this  coupon  or  send  pos¬ 
tal  or  letter  now.  No  obli¬ 
gations,  just  get  the  cata- 

lOgS.  This 


Our  Easy  Payment  Plan 


There  are  so  many  people  who  really 
want  a  phonograph  but  who  do  not 
have  the  ready  cash  to  pay  for  it  all  at  once  that  I  have 
decided  on  an  easy  payment  plan  that  gives  you  absolute 
use  of  the  phonograph  while  paying  for  it.  $2.00  a  month 
pays  for  an  outfit.  There  is  absolutely  no  lease  or 
mortgage  of  any  kind,  no  guarantee  from  a  third 
party,  no  going  before  a  notary  public,  in  fact,  no 
publicity  of  any  kind,  and  the  payments  are  so 
Trade-Mark  appears  on  each  machine  very  small,  and  our  terms  so  liberal 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phon.  Disfrib’rs,  Edison  Block,  Dept  .aan,  CHICAGO  that  JOU  ”ver  ”oti“ the 


Owners  of  Edisons — 1909  Model  Equipments  l\low  Ready! 

All  those  who  already  own  an  Edison  phonograph  can  wonderfully  improve  their  old  machines,  making  them  almost  like  the  new  1909 
Machines,  and  can  also  get  the  SUPERB  new  1909  Edison  Amberol  records,  the  loudest,  clearest,  most  beautiful  records  ever  made,  playing 
TWICE  AS  LOXG  as  any  of  the  records  heretofore  made. 

Owners  of  Edisons — Write  for  free  circular  AA,  describing  all  this. — F.  K.  BABSOX,  Manager. 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


“UNSUCCESSFUL”  FARMS  OF  NEW  YORK. 
A  Fair  Discussion  of  Values. 

Of  the  many  letters  received  recently  with  reference 
to  abandoned  farms,  one  from  an  old  friend  engaged 
in  the  furniture  business  in  a  small  interior  city  is 
significant.  He  writes  that  it  requires  five  men  to 
attend  to  his  business,  but  since  his  father-in-law  gave 
him  a  farm  of  80  acres  recently,  eight  miles  out  from 
another  city,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  buy  70  acres 
.of  wood  land,  adjoining,  for 
$10  an  acre.  Liking  this  pur¬ 
chase  so  well  he  bought  a  farm 
of  20  acres  a  little  distance  from 
the  lots  mentioned  last  Spring 
for  $2000,  the  face  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  against  it.  Not  many 
years  ago  this  farm  sold  for 
$9,000,  and  he  regards  it  as  be¬ 
ing  "as  fine  a  hill  farm  as  any 
man  ever  saw.”  My  friend 
says  he  was  sick  last  year,  so 
did  nothing  on  the  farm  except 
to  cut  the  grass.  The  hay  will 
sell  for  enough  to  pay  interest, 
taxes  and  expenses.  He  says 
if  he  can  get  these  expenses 
the  timber  will  pay  for  the 
farm  in  a  few  years.  Now  I 
think  this  man  has  been  more 
fortunate  in  his  selection  and 
purchase  than  most  people 
could  be,  but  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  these  farms  are  for  sale 
at  less  than  would  be  the  cost 
of  putting  up  the  buildings  that 
are  on  them.  Bear  in  mind 
there  are  farms  all  around 
these  that  cannot  be  purchased 
for  three  or  perhaps  five  times 
the  amount  mentioned.  It  sim¬ 
ply  means  that  the  present 
owner,  for  some  reason,  does 
not  want  the  farm  any  longer, 
and  there  are  so  few  buyers 
that  the  farms  are  offered  at 
very  low  figures,  though  not 
always  as  low  as  the  above. 

There  is  a  farm  of  250  acres 
that  I  often  drive  past ;  175 
acres,  probably,  is  cleared  land. 

Two  resolute,  sturdy  men  do 
the  work  on  it.  It  is  situated 
five  miles  from  the  railroad 
station,  and  is  on  a  rural  de¬ 
livery  route.  Dairying  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  a  silo  has  been  built, 
good  cows  are  kept,  and  a 
good  living  and  good  profits 
are  made.  There  is  no  un¬ 
necessary  expense  incurred  and 
a  lot  of  hard  work  is  done. 

1  he  especial  idea,  to  which  I 
wished  to  call  attention,  is  the 
fact  that  the  location  of  this  . 
farm  and  its  general  aspect,  as  one  goes  by  it,  is  not 
a  whit  more  attractive  than  the  usual  run  of  unoccu¬ 
pied  farms  that  one  sees  about  the  country."  To  be 
sure  the  barn  has  been  well  kept  up  and  the  house 
has  recently  been  improved  and  newly  painted.  I  can¬ 
not  say  how  expensive  were  the  repairs,  but  they 
may  have  cost  anywhere  from  $500  to  $1000.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  land  has  been  kept  in  better  productive  con¬ 
dition  than  land  that  has  not  been  tilled  recently, 
but  no  fancy  farming  has  been  indulged  in.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  after  expenses  are  paid,  usual  repairs  made, 


and  such  cash  outlays  as  arc  needed  for  a  living 
have  been  met,  there  may  remain  close  to  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  put  away,  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as.  interest  money,  wages,  etc.  Can  a  man  from  the 
city  get  out  on  one  of  these  farms  and  clean  up  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year?  I  am  afraid  not,  as  a  usual 
thing.  It  depends  very  largely  on  the  amount  of  work 
the  man  is  able  and  willing  to  do,  how  much  he  knows 
about  actual,  profitable  farming,  and  how  economical 
he  can  be  and  is  willing  to  be  in  his  expenditures. 
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Not  always  on  how  much  he  can  refrain  from  spend¬ 
ing,  for  there  is  a  kind  of  economy  that  makes  for 
loss,  but  how  much  he  can  profitably  do  without. 
W ould  a  man  accustomed  to  city  ways  get  along  with 
$35  worth  of  groceries  and  provisions  a  year  to  each 
person  in  his  family,  and  $25  to  $40  a  year  for  cloth¬ 
ing?  Some  farm  families  spend  a  good  deal  less  than 
that,  especially  while  getting  a  start  towards  paying 
for  a  home,  and  there  is  no  car  fare,  entertainments 
or  other  like  expenses  to  be  met. 

In  selecting  a  farm  there  is  much  to  be  considered, 


and  there  is  little  likelihood  that  all  things  that  are 
to  be  desired  will  be  found  on  any  one  farm.  Some 
farms  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  which 
keeps  on  flowing  whether  the  season  is  wet  or  dry. 
Some  are  short  of  water  supply,  and  some  have  the 
springs  situated  where  the  water  cannot  readily  be  got 
to  flow  to  the  house  and  barn.  In  our  ‘‘abandoned 
farms”  region  there  are  few  farms  which  do  not  have 
a  good  water  supply,  but  there  is  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  respect  to  the  convenience  of  the  supply.  For 

most  purposes  a  farm  with  a 
convenient  water  supply  is 
really  worth  considerably  more 
than  one  of  a  different  sort. 
The  prospective  buyer  should 
look  to  this.  There  is  also  a 
good  bit  of  difference  in  soils, 
even  in  a  short  distance.  I 
was  making  some  inspections 
only  about  15  miles  from  my 
home  a  few  weeks  *  ago.  I 
found  that  two  farms  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  a  river,  and 
only  about  one  mile  apart, 
were  altogether  different  as  to 
soil.  One  was  a  somewhat 
heavy  loam,  and  v^as  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  grass  and  graz¬ 
ing  farm.  The  other  had  a 
soil  considerably  more  gravelly 
and  is  much  better  adapted 
for  cultivation  and  grain  grow¬ 
ing.  Almost  any  locality  can 
furnish  examples  where  the 
difference  is  considerable. 
Along  a  river  valley,  a  short 
distance  from  here,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  remark  that  the  pastures 
on  the  hillsides  on  the  south 
bank,  facing  nearly  to  the 
north,  are  worth  more  than 
double  those  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  which,  of 
course,  faces  in  an  opposite 
direction.  I  know  of  a  creek 
valley  having  a  row  of  farms 
that  reach  somewhat  up  one 
hillside  and  only  slightly  or 
not  at  all  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  another  row  of  farms 
on  each  line  of  hills  overlook¬ 
ing  this  valley.  The  land  fac¬ 
ing  the  east  on  one  hillside  is 
considered  quite  superior  to 
that  facing  .the  west  on  the 
other  side.  Some  of  this  su¬ 
perior  land,  however,  is  quite 
steep  sidehill.  Some  of  that 
facing  the  west  may  be  quite’ 
as  good  plow  land.  No  two 
farms  are  just  the  same,  al¬ 
though  there  are  some  streaks 
extending  through  a  number 
of  farms  that  are  practically, 
the  same.  _  In  the  instance 
noted  the  creek  farms  are  not  entirely  like  either 
line  on  either  side.  They  even  have  a  streak  of 
beachy  soil,  a  gravelly  ridge,  running  through  them. 

To  select  land  to  the  best  advantage  one  needs  to 
be  pretty  familiar  with  it,  or  he  needs  to  find  some 
one  who  is  familiar  and  will  give  impartial  advice. 
Even  then  any  man  may  be  somewhat  deceived.  As  I 
remarked  before,  a  man  cannot  find  a  farm  very  easily 
where  all  that  is  to  be  desired  can  be  found.  He 
would  have  to  buy  a  good  many  farms  in  a  good  many 
localities  to  get  all  the  points,  and  then  there  would 
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he  too  great  distance  between  them.  Like  getting  a 
hired  man,  you  select  where  you  think  you  are  getting 
the  most  good  features  and  the  least  poor  ones.  I 
once  knew  a  man  to  select  and  buy  a  farm  in  Winter, 
depending  upon  the  seller's  representations  and  the 
evident  productiveness  of  the  land  of  one  or  two 
neighbors.  He  did  not  even  ask  the  neighbors  about 
his  prospective  purchase.  He  bought  a  poor  farm  in 
a  run-down  condition,  and  paid  too  much  for  it.  He 
has  a  home,  but  it  has  cost  him  a  lot  of  hard  labor. 
It  is  also  risky  to  take  the  representations  of  real 
estate  agents.  They  are  working  for  a  fee;  besides 
few  of  them  know  very  much  about  the  land  they  are 
selling,  or  how  to  handle  land  as  a  farmer.  The 
real  estate  agent  may  be  the  most  available  means  of 
getting  at  a  farm,  but'  the  buyer  should  make  the 
final  decision  for  himself.  There  are  a  good  many 
farms  listed  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  some  of  these  might  prove  to  be  good  bargains. 
Some  of  the  railroad  companies  also  list  farms,  along 
their  lines,  that  arc  for  sale.  The  representations  of  a 
good  farmer,  who  is  disinterested,  may  be  as  valuable 
as  any  that  can  be  got  at  from  a  distance,  but  even  he 
may  be  in  error.  It  is  a  somewhat  uncertain  task  to 
select  a  farm  without  having  made  a  trial  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  farm.  Did  not  some  one  say  that  to  select  a 
friend  you  must  summer  with  him  and  winter  with 
him,  and  then  you  might  not  be  perfectly  certain 
about  him?  It  is  so  with  farms.  However,  one  takes 
these  things  expecting  there  will  be  imperfections, 
and  then,  if  wise,  he  makes  the  best  of  his  bargain. 

H.  H.  LYON. 


TOO  MUCH  MANURE  FOR  BERRIES. 

About  eight  years  ago  I  purchased  seven  acres  of  ground 
near  the  limits  of  a  city  of  about  00,000  population.  I 
purchased  this  ground  with  the  intention  of  getting  it  in 
shape  that  I  would  make  a  living  on  it  later  on.  I 
neglected  doing  anything  for  several  years,  as  I  am  not 
living  on  the  piece  of  ground,  but  In  the  city,  and  am 
working  in  a  steel  rolling  mill.  Four  years  ago  I  decided 
to  prepare  this  ground  for  planting  fruit  and  berries. 
I  then  found  out  that  1  knew  nothing  about  planting 
fruit,  for  my  first  attempt  was  a  total  failure.  I  planted 
r.00  blackberries  in  the  Fall,  and  neglected  to  mulch,  with 
t bo  results  that  not  a  dozen  plants  were  left  in  the 
ground  the  following  Spring.  Then  I  decided  to  replant 
iu  the  Spring.  I  knew  the  ground  was  extra  poor,  and 
decided  to  give  my  plants  a  good  start  by  applying  a 
good  dose  of  hone  meal  at  the  roots.  1  was  again  rewarded 
with  a  total  failure,  as  nearly  all  plants  were  killed  by 
using  too  much  hone  meal  at  the  roots.  The  following 
Spring  I  tried  the  planting  once  more  after  satisfying  my¬ 
self  that  my  ground  needed  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash, 
which  T  had  been  reading  so  much  about.  This  time  I 
planted  the  same  way  as  I  did  with  the  bone  meal,  and 
I  received  another  failure,  all  dying  except  a  few  plants. 
Then  I  began  to  wake  up,  and  planted  again  in  the  Fall 
of  1007.  This  time  I  plowed  and  harrowed  the  ground, 
and  as  my  manure  was  scarce  I  covered  it  on  the  ground 
•  where  I  intended  to  plant  the  berries,  in  rows  about  12 
feet,  apart,  and  plants  about  three  feet  apart  in  rows,  I 
spread  the  manure  about  three  feet  wide  in  the  rows,  and 
after  I  planted  my  berries  I  mulched  each  plant  with  a 
good  forkful  of  manure.  From  this  planting  I  did  not 
lose  a  single  plant,  and  I  now  have  the  finest  black¬ 
berry  field  I  ever  saw  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  an 
immense  yield  next  year.  I  am  now  driving  between 
the  rows  of  berries  and  unloading  manure,  and  will  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  between  the  rows  for  strawberries.  I  can 
get  all  the  manure  for  the  hauling,  and  as  I  have  very 
little  work  in  the  mill  at  present  I  am  hauling  as  much 
as  possible.  Since  April  1.  1008.  I  have  hauled  410  large? 
one-horse  loads,  which  I  have  put  on  about  four  acres  of 
ground  and  expect  to  make  it  000  loads  by  May  1.  This 
is  principally  horse  manure  and  mostly  shavings  used  for 
bedding,  but  after  rotting  I  find  it  makes  the  ground 
much  more  mellow  than  straw,  bo  you  think  there  is 
danger  of  getting  too  much  manure  on  the  ground?  I 
also  expect  to  lime  in  the  Spring.  My  strawberries  are 
looking  fine,  and  I  expect,  a  good  yield  next  year.  f.  ii. 

Pennsylvania. 

Not  being  acquainted  with  the  inquirer's  surround¬ 
ings, ‘except  in  a  very  general  way,  makes  it  very 
hard  to  give  any  definite  advice  on  the  question 
asked.  However,  I  anr  afraid  that  after  so  many 
failures  up  to  this  time  the  inquirer  is  starting  an- 
ot-hef.'  It  is  one  proposition  to  grow  rank  blackberry 
wood,  and  another  to  have  it  so  ripen  itself  that  it 
will  withstand  the  vicissitudes  and  low  temperatures 
of  a  Pennsylvania  Winter.  Heavy  application  of  ani¬ 
mal  manures,  as  the  inquirer  says  he  lias  applied  to 
his  blackberry  plantation  is  quite  sure  to  cause  a 
rank  and  late  growth  of  wood  that  does  not  ripen 
well  before  freezing  weather  occurs,  thus  causing  it  to 
freeze  during  the  Winter.  My  idea  is  that  the  soil 
in  which  these  blackberries  are  planted  is  a  fairly 
heavy  clay ;  if  so,  that  together  with  the  amount  of 
manure  used  is  an  ideal  place  to  grow  blackberry 
wood  and  thorns,  but  a  poor  one  in  which  to  grow 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  and  ripen  them  properly.  The 
inquirer  proposes  liming  his  soil  in  the  Spring.  In 
this  I  believe  he  is  right,  except  on  his  strawberries. 
This  crop  appears  to  do  better  if  there  is  a  little  acidity 
in  the  soil.  Stable  manure,  where  shavings  are  used 
for  bedding,  has  a  tendency  toward  souring  the  soil. 
This  the  lime  ought  to  correct.  If  the  blackberry 
field  in  question  is  so  located  that  the  cold  freezing 


winds  of  Winter  blow  over  it  unbroken,  there  is  a 
further  danger  of  winter-killing.  The  only  way  of 
obviating  this,  to  the  writer’s  knowledge,  is  to  press 
the  canes  to  the  ground  and  cover  them  with  soil. 

Here  in  New  Jersey  blackberries  are  grown  on  the 
lightest  sands  available.  The  plant  is  fed  with 
soluble  fertilizer,  very  little  stable  manure  being  used, 
and  yet  with  a  less  rigorous  Winter,  being  only  a 
few  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  blackberry  canes 
very  often  winter-kill.  If  I  were  the  inquirer  I  would 
desist  from  applying  such  heavy  dressings  of  manure, 
and  apply  in  much  more  moderate  quantities  and 
that  only  in  the  Fall.  With  the  strawberry  conditions 
are  different.  This  plant  will  stand  heavy  applications 
of  stable  manure,  but  where  these  are  given  I  would 
supplement  them  with  a  liberal  dressing  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash,  to  insure  a  sufficient 
amount  of  mineral  matter  to  overcome  the  excess  of 
nitrogen  obtained  in  the  stable  manure.  For  this 
crop  I  would  prefer  the  manure  broadcast  very  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  well  worked  into  the  soil  before 
plowing;  after  plowing  apply  the  mineral  elements  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  Without  this  application  of  minerals 
we  are  apt  to  got  too  rank  a  growth  of  leaf  and  stem 
at  the  expense  of  fruit,  and  what  fruit  is  produced 
is  apt  to  be  too  soft.  My  practice  has  always  been  to 
give  somewhat  light  applications  annually,  rather  than 
heavy  applications  at  wider  intervals.  I  am  satisfied 
I  get  better  results  from  this  practice;  however,  on 
tenacious  clays  much  heavier  applications  of  stable 
manure  can  be  used  with  beneficial  results  than  can 
be  here  on  our  New  Jersey  sandy  soils. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

AN  EDIBLE  MUSHROOM. 

In  this  latitude,  usually  about  April  20,  there  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  orchards  the  mushroom  shown  in  Fig.  39. 
These  grow  under  apple,  peach  and  crab  apple  trees, 
except  where  the  orchards  are  cultivated,  when  of 


THE  MOREL,  AN  EDIBLE  FUNGUS.  Fig.  39. 

course  the  mycelium  or  spawn  of  this  fungus  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  Late  in  April  every  year  lots  of  people  in 
both  town  and  country  eagerly  hunt  these  mushrooms, 
for  they  are  all  considered  a  great  delicacy  when 
properly  cooked.  The}^  are  cut  open,  soaked  in  brine 
over  night  and  then  prepared  like  oysters;  when  so 
prepared  they  are  excellent,  as  I  know  from  experi¬ 
ence.  These  mushrooms  vary  from  one  to  four  or 
five  inches  high  and  from  one  to  two  inches  or  more 
broad;  they  are  convoluted  on  the  outside,  as  shown 
in  the  picture,  and  are  hollow  inside.  They  push 
through  the  ground  and  expand  to  full  size  in  24 
hours  or  less,  depending  upon  the  temperature,  and  if 
allowed  to  stand  after  maturing  they  turn  dark  and 
deteriorate  as  shown  in  the  second  one  from  the  right 
in  the  picture.  The  one  at  the  extreme  left  is  young 
and  white  looking  and  so  is  in  the  proper  stage  for 
eating,  while  the  one  at  the  extreme  right  is  older  and 
tougher,  but  still  edible.  When  dark  and  shrivelled  in 
appearance  they  should  not  be  cooked,  for  very  likely 
they  will  be  very  tough.  The  common  name  of  this 
fungus  is  the  morel,  botanically  Morchella  esculenta. 
There  are  several  other  varieties  of  morel,  all  highly 
esteemed  for  food,  especially  in  Europe.  While  this 
fungus  is  most  often  found  in  old  sodded  apple  or¬ 
chards,  I  have  found  them  in  open  fields  and  fence 
corners. 

There  are  a  few  highly  poisonous  mushrooms,  the 
Amanitas  for  instance,  but  they  resemble  the  culti¬ 
vated  Agaricus  campestris,  'the  mushroom  of  the  hot¬ 
bed  and  of  the  pasture  fields  in  October,  much  more 
than  they  do  the  kind  under  discussion  here,  and  if 
once  known  the  Morchella  esculenta  or  morel  need 
never  be  mistaken  for  any  other  kind.  By  some  they 
are  mistakenly  called  truffles,  hut  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  truffles  grow  entirely  underground,  at 
a  depth  of  a  few  inches  or  even  a  foot,  and  are  located 
by  means  of  trained  pigs  or  dogs,  which  scent  them 
out,  when  they  are  dug  up  by  the  animal’s  master. 
The  Agaricus  campestris  is  a  profitable  market  vege¬ 
table  and  if  possible  of  similar  culture  these  morels 
should  be  profitable  also.  w:  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  -  '  -  :— 


PEACH  BORERS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Replying  to  J.  H.  L.  and  H.  W.  C.,  page  975,  the 
practice  here  is  to  dig  trenches  around  the  tree 
trunk  in  the  Fall,  and  dig  out  the  borers,  and  some 
follow  this  up  again  in  the  Spring.  So  far  no  wash 
or  preparation  has  proved  "all  sufficient;”  this  seems 
hard  work,  but  it  certainly  pays,  for  one  can  know 
that  where  there  are  miles  and  miles  of  bearing 

fruit  it  means  eternal  fighting  to  keep  even  with 
these  and  other  insect  foes.  As  to  the  value  of  coal 
tar,  in  the  orchard  adjoining  mine  this  was  tried, 
and  in  three  years  that  tar  had  hardened  so  it  was 
girdling  the  tree,  and  had  to  be  all  dug  off  to  save 

the  trees.  You  can  know  what  this  meant  on 

18  acres,  10S  trees  to  the  acre.  Since  then  the  owner 
has  been  satisfied  to  dig  like  the  rest  of  us. 

I  have  a  record  of  80  borers  taken  from  -one 
cherry  tree;  have  no  desire  to  pedigree  this  tree", 

but  wish  only  to  give  an  actual  occurrence  of  typical 
neglect  that  soon  breaks  up  the  slovenly  farmers  in  a 
fruit  country,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  facts  that 
the  old-time  orchard  of  the  East  must  give  up  to 
the  get-up-and-git  of  the  western  fruit  grower  and 
to  indorse  heartily  your  line-up  of  the  “Bashful 
State”  on  page  987.  l.  r.  c. 

Saratoga,  Cal.  _ 


THE  BOOSTER  STATE- WASHINGTON. 

In  your  article  on  the  "Bashful  State”  page  987, 
you  did  considerable  boosting  for  Vermont  and  at 
the  same  time  did  some  injustice  to  the  more  for¬ 
ward  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  regard 
to  those  2GG  boxes  of  picked  apples  exhibited  in 
Philadelphia,  carloads  -equally  as  fine  as-  those  in. 
every  way  can  he  taken  from  single  orchards  in  this 
vicinity;  not  as  many  varieties,  as  usually  only  two 
or  three  different  varieties  are  grown  in  single  com¬ 
mercial  orchards.  Your  statement  that  those  266 
boxes  were  picked  apples,  one  out  of  every  50,000,  is 
not  correct.  The  good  commercial  orchards  here 
produce  from  90  to  98  per  cent  good  commercial 
apples.  The  trees  are  well  cultivated,  sprayed  and 
thinned,  and  the  fruit  is  packed  by  expert  packers. 
The  unions  will  not  handle  any  fruit  unless  they 
have  supervised  the  packing.  Washington.  Oregon 
and  Idaho  will  have  apples  on  exhibition  at  the  AlasKA 
Yukon  Exposition  at  Seattle  in  the  Summer  of  1909. 
They  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  bring  out  some  of 
the  picked  apples  from  Vermont  or  Pennsylvania  to 
compete  with  theirs.  We  have  several  thousand 
acres  of  wild,  good  apple  land,  and  would  be  glad 
to  have  some  of  your  industrious  citizens  come  and 
make  their  homes  with  us,  as  we  consider  our  scil 
and  climate  is  ideal  for  the  raising  of  apples. 

Washington.  chas.  d.  moore. 


THE  VALUE  OF  SWAMP  MUCK. 

A  m-iglibor  of  mine  lias  a  bed  of  mack  which  lie  is  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  by  the  load,  and  which  he  lias  had  analyzed 
b.v  a  reputable  chemist,  who  found  30  per  cent  water,  but 
the  sample  was  taken  near  the  end  of  the  prolonged 
drought  we  had  last.  Summer,  and  probably  it  would  show 
much  more  water  now.  lie  found  humus,  58  per  cent  ; 
organic  nitrogen,  2.1  per  cent;  magnesia,  0.2  per  cent, 
and  a  little  less  of  lime  and  one  pound  per  ton  of  potash 
and  two  pounds  phosphoric  acid;  ferric  oxide,  eight 
pounds  per  ton.  Will  you  give  me  the  actual  or  probable 
value  In  cash  of  this  muck,  placing  a  proper  value  on  the 
humus  as  well  as  on  the  fertilizing  elements?  The  soil 
we  shall  apply  it  on  runs  from  sandy  to  sandy  loam, 
and  needs  humus,  and  all  the  elements  of  fertilization 
including  lime.  We  intend  to  apply  this  material  direct  I  v 
to  the  land,  and  not  compost  it,  and  do  not  wish  to  us'- 
lime  because  of  fear  of  Potato  seal).  Now,  considering  this 
analysis  and  our  local  conditions  what  will  be  a  fair 
valuation  to  place  on  this  muck  in  dollars  and  cents?  We 
shall  use  it  on  all  general  farm  crops,  including  truck. 

Ixmg  Island.  p. 

We  submitted  this  question  to  some  of  the  best 
agricultural  chemists  in  the  country.  Here  are  some 
of  their  estimates: 

"My  judgment  would  be  that  if  the  haul  was  a  dis¬ 
tant  one  it  would  not  be  worth  the  hauling.  If  it  were 
nearby  one  might,  perhaps,  pay  a  dollar  a  load  on 
the  dry  basis  and  find  it  worth  while.  I  should  not 
want  to  pay  more  than  that.” 

"It  would  not  surprise  me  if  under  a  most  advan¬ 
tageous  condition  it  might  prove  from  one-third  to 
one-half  as  valuable  as  stable  manure,  though  I  can 
conceive  of  conditions  under  which  it  might  not  be 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  hauling  for  a  moderate 
distance.” 

“I  should  hazard  a  guess  that  the  .muck  might  he 
worth  25  to  50  cents  a  ton  in  the  swamp,  and  I  should 
think  a  farmer  might  find  it  economical  to  pay  that 
price  for  it,  provided  the  expense  of  getting  it  out  was 
not  too  great.” 

It  will  not  do  to  value  the  muck  by  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  it  contains,  because  that  nitrogen  is  inert,  and 
when  spread  on  the  soil  without  fermenting  will  be  of 
little  use  this  season.  One  of  the  worst  frauds  in  the 
fertilizer  business  comes  through  selling  so-called 
organic  nitrogen  with  the  value  figured  at  the  price 
of  available  nitrates.  If  this  muck  could  be  composted 
so  that  the  pile  would  heat  up  and  ferment  and  then 
spread  and  plowed  under  it  would  be  worth  much 
more.  For  all  crops  except  potatoes  lime  could  be 
added  to  advantage.  If  used  on  potatoes  the  lime 
would  increase  the  scab.  We  think  these  chemists  are 
right  in  putting  a  low  value  on  raw  muck  which  is  to 
be  spread  and  plowed  under  without  fermenting. 


1900. 

THE  BASHFUL  STATE  ONCE  MORE. 

Land  Flowing  With  Milk  and  Money. 

As  a  place  in  which  to  live  not  only  in  Summer 
but  all  the  year  around,  Vermont  is  just  beginning 
to  be  appreciated.  One  indication  that  this  is  so  is 
the  increasing  number  of  business  men  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  present  low  price  of  real  estate 
to  secure  farm  homes  where  their  families  can  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  living  close  to  nature’s  heart  among  our 
beautiful  hills  and  valleys.  Another  class  of  men 
who  are  attracted  to  the  State  are  live  stock 
breeders,  who  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
Vermont’s  nutritious  grasses,  pure  water  and 
bracing  climate  offer  ideal  conditions  for  the 
improvement  of  all  domestic  animals.  The 
natural  productiveness  of  Vermont  soil  is 
noticeable  even  to  the  casual  tourist  or  visitor, 
who  only  rides  along  the  railways  of  the 
State ;  notice  the  mountains  not  barren  or 
unwatered,  but  covered  to  the  very  top  with 
a  vigorous  growth  of  trees.  Vermont  does  not 
have  the  large  manufacturing  cities  as  most  of 
her  sister  States  do,  but  everywhere  along  the 
rivers  and  among  the  hills,  wherever  there  is 
an  opening,  are  prosperous  towns  and  pretty 
villages.  Properly  speaking  there  are  no 
abandoned  or  deserted  farms  in  Vermont  and 
according  to  census  reports  about  three-fourths 
of  the  farms  are  occupied  by  the  owners.  In 
many  cases,  however,  on  account  of  death  or  a 
wish  to  retire  from  active  work,  or  for  other 
reasons,  the  farm  is  offered  for  sale  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  These  farms  are  still  devoted 
to  agricultural  purposes,  and  unquestionably 
offer  a  good  money-making  proposition  to  men 
with  reasonable  capital,  or  lacking  capital,  with 
skill  and  strength  to  develop  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  soil  while  making  it  yield  a 
living.  Among  the  factors  which  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  man  of  limited  means  is  the 
fact  that  Vermont  banks  place  loans  directly 
on  the  land,  and  real  estate  mortgages  are 
universally  considered  desirable  security,  thus 
making  it  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  work¬ 
ing  capital. 

The  writer  being  a  dairyman  and  living  in 
a  section  where  the  farmers  are,  almost  to  a 
man,  engaged  in  dairying,  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  lines  of  farming,  it  is  but  a 
natural  consequence,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  to  class  fruit  growing,  horse-raising, 
sheep,  etc.,  as  -side  lines  and  adjuncts  to  the 
great  business  of  dairying.  Vermont  has  the 
natural  qualifications  for  a  great  dairy  State, 
and  the  superiority  of  Vermont  dairy  products 
is  admitted.  It  is  conceded  that  there  is  no 
line  of  farming  that,  with  proper  management, 
will  so  surely  provide  a  steady  cash  revenue 
for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  steadily  and  permanently  build  up  the 
soil  as  some  form  of  dairying,  and  nearly 
every  Vermont  farm  has  barns  which  have 
been  and  may  now  be  used  for  housing  dairy 
cows,  and  to  provide  storage  for  cow  food. 

This  makes  it  easy  and  natural  for  one  pur¬ 
chasing  these  farms  to  engage  in  dairying,  as 
does  the  ease  with  which  dairy  products  may 
be  disposed  of.  This  brings  up  the  question  of 
a  market  for  dairy  products  and  is  a  question 
which  each  man  may  decide  for  himself,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  location  and  personal  ability 
and  inclination.  Vermont  is  dotted  with 
creameries,  almost  every  village  and  cross¬ 
roads  having  its  creamery,  run  for  the  most 
part  on  the  gathered  cream  plan,  which  means 
a  separator  on  every  farm  and  skim-milk  in 
the  best  possible  condition  to  be  utilized  as 
food  for  young  animals,  the  cream  being  taken 
at  the  door  by  a  team  from  the  creamery. 

Another  method  is  for  the  farmer  to  have 
churn  and  buttermaker,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
separator,  and  make  up  the  butter  on  the  farm, 
selling  it  to  regular  customers  in  town.  This 
is  the  highest  type  of  dairy  farming.  Should 
the  farmer  wish  to  sell  milk  instead  of  butter 
or  cream,  the  numerous  towns  and  villages 
consume  an  ever  increasing  amount,  and  there 
is  a  fortune  awaiting  the  man  with  enterprise  and 
skill  to  establish  a  certified  milk  business.  Vermont 
has  but  one  such  and  there  Is  room  for  many  more. 
Not  as  good  as  the  above-mentioned  ways,  but  a 
method  followed  quite  extensively  along  the  railroads, 
is  selling  milk  to  Hood  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  who  start 
a  car  at  Newport  every  morning  and  take  milk  at 
almost  every  station  down  the  line  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  State.  The  history  of  dairy  farming  in 
Vermont  is  filled  with  instances  of  men  who,  starting 
with  little  or  no  capital,  have  won  a  home  and  com- 
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petencc.  These  men  have  mostly  been  born  and 
brought  up  on  farms,  however,  and  the  average  city 
dweller  would  soon  give  up  the  struggle  unless  fair 
capital  were  available.  Given  a  reasonable  capital  for 
a  starter  and  I  know  of  no  better  proposition  along 
agricultural  lines  than  a  dairy  farm  in  Vermont. 

L.  C.  LITCHFIELD. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  APPLE  PACKING. 

At  the  recent  Farmers’  Week  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  a  pleasing  and  valuable  innovation  was 


the  work  in  apple  packing  by  C.  J.  Tyson  and  the 
writer.  Mr.  Tyson  is  a  practical  grower  of  Adams 
County,  who  is  making  a  reputation  for  that  section 
as  a  place  to  grow  fine  fruit,  and  to  market  it  so  as 
to  carry  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  He  is  an  expert  in  fancy  barrel  packing.  The 
writer  presented  the  work  in  box  packing,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  anyone  else  to  undertake  it.  His  acquain¬ 
tance  with  horticulturists  of  the  Far  West  and  their 
methods  made  it  possible  to  bring  before  the  visiting 
fruit  men  the  best  current  practice  in  this  pack. 
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It  was  pointed  out  that  to  grow  fine  fruit  was  only 
half  the  battle,  and  that  the  other  half  was  in  the 
marketing.  Many  people  fail  to  get  the  money  out  of 
their  apples  simply  because  of  defective  grading  and 
packing.  Moreover,  such  fruit  will  not  reach  the 
consumer  in  satisfactory  condition.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  all  good  fruit  not  sold  locally  should 
be  marketed  in  packages.  Whether  these  should  be 
barrels  or  the  bushel  box  depends  upon  the  customer, 
the  variety,  and  the  facilities  for  packing.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition,  all  high-quality,  tender-fleshed  apples, 
without  blemishes,  will  bring  their  highest  re¬ 
turns  in  the  box  packages.  Such  apples  as  the 
Northern  Spy,  Jonathan  and  King  belong  to 
this  class.  On  the  other  hand,  apples  of  lower 
quality  and  firmer  texture,  such  as  the  Bald¬ 
win,  York*  Imperial,  Ben  Davis  and  Stark, 
naturally  belong  to  the  barrel  and,  in  the  long 
run,  will  probably  bring  their  largest  net  re¬ 
turns  in  this  package. 

At  the  demonstration,  the  characteristics  of 
standard  barrels  and  boxes  were  pointed  out 
and  the  operations  and  machinery  involved, 
from  the  nailing  of  the  boxes  and  grading  of 
the  apples  to  the  finished  pack  in  barrel  and 
box,  were  shown.  Different  styles  of  pack  for 
boxes  were  given,  thus  showing  how  apples  of 
different  size  could  be  adjusted  to  the  unvary¬ 
ing  dimensions  of  the  box  without  sacrifice  in 
the  tightness  of  the  finished  pack.  The  value 
of  care  in  grading  and  packing  was  strikingly 
brought  out  by  the  transformation  made  in 
the  fruit,  which  came  in  burlap  covered  barrels 
from  the  local  market.  Fifty  cents  a  hundred 
weight,  or  about  75  cents  per  barrel,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  audience  a  good  price  for  the 
fruit  as  it  arrived.  The  fruit  was  rolled  out, 
culled,  graded  into  three  uniform  sizes,  wiped 
and  packed  evenly  into  the  boxes.  Some  of 
these  boxes  would  undoubtedly  have  found 
ready  sale  on  any  of  our  principal  markets  at 
least  at  one  dollar  each.  Thus,  allowing  for 
the  loss  in  culls,  proper  packing  increased  the 
value  of  this  fruit  between  two  and  three 
hundred  per  cent.  After  the  demonstration 
several  growers  indicated  their  intention  of 
putting  some  fancy  Spys  next  year  in  boxes. 

JNO.  P.  STEWART. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY  KEEPING. 

A  married  friend  of  mine,  who  lives  a  few 
miles  north  of  me,  and  who  works  in  a  mill 
10  hours  a  day,  sends  me  a  transcript  of  his 
poultry  account  for  last  year.  Practically  all 
the  care  of  the  fowls  and  chicks  was  taken  by 
his  wife,  with  such  help  with  the  cleaning  and 
other  heavy  work  as  he  could  do  at  night  after 
working  hours.  I  think  Mrs.  L.  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  result.  Commencing  January 
1,  1908,  with  99  pullets  and  17  cockerels,  he 
gives  in  detail  the  expense,  the  income  and  the 
loss  or  profit  each  month  of  the  year.  It 
would  take  too  much  space  to  go  into  details, 
so  I  will  give  the  aggregate  figures  only.  A 
large  part  of  the  receipts  was  made  from  the 
sale  of  young  chicks  just  hatched  to  a  party  in 
Hartford  who  took  all  they  could  produce. 
The  total  income  from  sale  of  eggs  and  chicks 
was  $721.68;  the  expense  for  feed,  oil,  etc., 
was  $345.35,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $376.33. 
But  the  first  of  January,  1909,  finds  them  with 
275  pullets  and  50  cockerels  on  hand,  a  gain  of 
176  pullets  and  33  cockerels.  These  valued  at 
$1  each  would  add  $209.  The  birds  are  pure¬ 
bred  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  the  $1  apiece  is 
not  an  excessive  valuation,  although  .rather 
more  than  they  would  bring  if  dressed  for 
market.  Adding  this  $209  to  the  $376.3:3  we 
have  a  total  of  $585.33,  representing  the  gain 
for  the  year.  Now  I  submit  that  the  jvyoman 
who  in  addition  to  doing  her  own  housework 
can  add  to  the  family  income  nearly  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year  is  fairly  entitled  to,  that 
good  old  appellation  “helpmeet.”  The  young 
city  chaps  who  say  “they  can’t  afford  tjo  get 
married,”  ought  to  come  out  to  these-  New 
England  hills,  find  a  “Nell  Beverly”  for  a 
wife;  then  if  they  live  worthy  of  her,  they  will  never 
cease  to  thank  the  Lord  for  their  good  luck. 

Connecticut.  geo.  a.  coscpovE- 

R.  N.-Y. — But  how  does  the  supply  of  t  “Nell 
Beverlys”  hold  out  f 

Ax  importation  of  Irish  mules  arrived  in  New  York 
recently,  being  the  first  of  these  animals  ever  brought 
here  from  that  country.  About  10  years  ago  the  British 
Government  imported  a  number  of  line  Spanish  jacks  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  experiment 
has  been  highly  successful.  Irish  horses  have  long  been 
famous  for  their  quality  and  beauty. 


CLIFFORD  GRAPE,  REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  Fig.  40. 
See  Ruralisms,  Page  88. 


SHATTUCK’S  SEEDLING  GRAPE.  REDUCED  IN  SIZE. 
Fig.  41.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  88. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Failure  of  Fruit  Trees. 

C.  G.  I!.,  Newport,  N.  V. — About  15  years 
ago  I  bought  and  set  12  cherry  trees, 
six  Early  Richmond,  and  six  English 
Aforello,  and  four  plum  trees.  They  all  grew 
nicely  for  about  three  years,  and  then  the 
plums  winter-killed.  The  cherry  trees 
have  blossomed  every  year,  but  I  have 
never  received  a  pint  of  cherries  from  the 
whole  lot.  The  trees  have  grown  to  full 
size,  but  the  fruit  drops  off  soon  after 
the  blossoms  fall.  Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy?  Some  of  the  trees  are  dying,  and 
my  apple  trees  are  going  the  same  way, 
limb  by  limb,  while  the  self-sown  apple 
trees  bear  every  year  and  are  thrifty  grow¬ 
ers  along  the  roadside. 

Ans. — The  experience  of  C.  G.  B.  is 
that  of  hundreds  of  fruit  growers.  For 
the  past  15  or  20  years  plum  and  cherry 
trees  have  been  subject  to  disease  and 
insect  attack.  The  cause  of  the  cherries 
dropping  is  probably  the  Plum  curculio, 
which  lays  an  egg  in  each  fruit,  making 
a  crescent-shaped  cut.  Spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead  will  kill  all  the 
curculios  that  feed  upon  the  trees  in 
question,  but  if  neighbors  do  not  spray 
there  will  be  curculios  enough  still  to 
take  all  the  fruit.  The  decay  of  the 
apple  branches  is  probably  due  to  the 
“black  rot”  or  the  Woolly  aphis.  The 
first  is  prevented  by  spraying  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  second  by  lime 
sulphur  wash.  s.  T.  maynard. 

Infection  With  Blight  and  Woolly  Aphis. 

1).  C.,  Connecticut. — If  I  set  out  a  young 
orchard  adjoining  an  old  one,  which  is 
troubled  with  Woolly  aphis  and  possibly 
blight,  will  the  new  one  be  infected  or  dis¬ 
eased  by  the  old  one?  If  so,  what  steps 
will  prevent  it? 

Ans. — I  should  not  hesitate  to  set  an 
apple  orchard  adjoining  an  old  one  in¬ 
fested  with  the  Woolly  aphis  anywhere 
in  the  northern  portions  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Farther  south  this  insect  is  often 
a  serious  pest  upon  the  roots,  but  in  the 
north  its  woolly  masses  on  the  branches 
are  more  conspicuous  and  sometimes 
do  considerable  injury  to  young  trees. 
One  can  easily  destroy  these  woolly 
masses  with  a  sponge  or  rag  soaked  in 
kerosene  emulsion  or  a  strong  soap 
solution.  A  little  work  of  this  sort 
while  the  trees  are  young  will  practic¬ 
ally  eliminate  the  pest  from  the  or¬ 
chard.  so  far  as  its  destructive  work 
is  concerned.  Undoubtedly  the  winged 
forms  would  sooner  or  later  find  their 
way  from  the  old  orchard  to  young 
trees,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  this 
would  be  to  destroy  the  insects  on  the 
old  trees.  The  correspondent  also  men¬ 
tions  the  possibility  of  blight.  If  by 
this  he  means  the  Pear  blight  disease  as 
it  appears  upon  pears,  I  would  certainly 
hesitate  to  set  a  young  pear  orchard 
nearby  if  the  disease  was  very  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  old  orchard.  If,  however,  it 
is  the  apple  form  of  this  disease  which 
attacks— mostly  the  young  twigs,  but 
someTintes  making  cankers  on  large 
limbs  of  old  trees,  J  would  run  the 
risk  with  young  apple  trees,  for  I  think 
the  disease  can  be  controlled  on  apple, 
where*  r»t  does  much  less  injury  than 
upon  gear.  All  will  depend  upon  the 
man  bfchind  the  young  orchard. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

f  j .  A  Southern  Apple  Orchard. 

IP,  }•'■>  Louisville ,  Ky. — I  have  recently 
acquired  an  orchard  of  apple  trees  just 
coming  to  profitable  bearing  size.  The  or¬ 
chard  'is  located  on  a  fairly  steep  northern 
slope.' ‘  The  soil  is  upland  clay,  with  bed¬ 
rock  not  more  than  two  to  four  feet  from 
the  surface.  Trees  look  clean  and  healthy, 
but  are  not  making  rapid  growth,  and  are 
no  doubt  hungry.  The  orchard  is  in  good 
sod  and  has  evidently  been  mowed  for  some 
years. .  Will  you  advise  me  what  would  be 
best  treatment  for  this  orchard  as  to  culti¬ 
vation  and  fertilizing? 

Ans. — With  an  orchard  in  that  con¬ 
dition  I  would  dress  the  sod  liberally 
with  steamed  bone  and  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  now,  and  as  the  grass  starts  in 
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Spring  would  give  it  100  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  grass.  Then  I  would 
mow  the  grass  two  or  three  times,  and 
use  it  as  a  mulch  under  the  trees. 
Then  an  annual  top-dressing  of  300 
pounds  of  bone  and  25  pounds  of  the 
potash  will  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  while  the  decay  of  the  grass  will 
give  you  an  abundance  of  organic  ni¬ 
trogen.  I  have  done  this  very  thing  with 
success  on  just  such  an  orchard.  My 
orchard  was  on  a  steep  mountain  slope 
to  the  north,  with  so  many  fast  rocks 
that  the  land  was  never  plowed,  the 
trees  being  planted  as  soon  as  the  for¬ 
est  was  cut  off.  No  grass  was  ever 
taken  off,  but  under  the  conditions  had 
to  be  mown  by  hand.  That  orchard 
was  remarkably  productive  of  unusually 
large  and  perfect  Winesaps.  Then  you 
must  understand  that  while  the  orchard 
may  seem  healthy,  the  way  to  keep  it 
so  is  to  spray  regularly  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  early,  and  then  with  the  same 
mixture  to  which  Paris-green  has  been 
added  at  rate  of  five  ounces  to  a  50- 
gallon  cask  of  the  Bordeaux,  just  as 
the  blossoms  fall,  in  order  to  kill  the 
larva?  of  the  Codling  moth.  Then  if 
the  San  Jose  scale  appears  it  will  be 
necessary  to  spray  with  the  lime-sul¬ 
phur  wash.  The  same  wash  is  useful 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Oyster-shell 
scale  or  bark-louse,  with  which  nearly 
every  orchard  from  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  westward  is  infested. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  editor  of  “Encyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture** 

Mr.  Will.  Falconer,  formereditorof^Gardcnlng”; 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Oliver,  expert  plantsman  and  writer; 

Mr.  W.  C.  Egan,  the  eminent  amateur; 

Mr.  Eben  E.  Rexford,  the  well-known  writer  on 
House  Plants; 

Mr.  T.  Greiner,  author  of  u  How  to  Make  the 

Garden  Pay,”  etc.,  etc. ; 

And  our  own  corps  of  experts. 

The  result  is  clear,  concise  instructions  that  will  enable 
amateurs  to  grow  their  favorite  Mowers  and  vegetable*  to 
perfection.  It  would  cost  at  least  $2T*  for  the  various  horti¬ 
cultural  books  to  cover  the  Information  contained  in 

Droer’s  Carden  Book  For  1909. 

Enlarged  to  236  pages,  4  color  and  4  dnotone  plates,  and 
hundreds  of  photographic  illustrations  of  worthy  noveiitles 
and  dependable  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

We  fill  send  a  copy  WITHOUT  CHARGE 
to  anyone  mentioning  this  magazine. 

Henry  A.  Dreer  g&Sggi&gfc 


Strawberry  Plants — Chipman,  a  leading  variety.  Also  all 
other  reliable  varieties.  Send  for  in y  free  1909  Catalogue. 
Prices  from  $l.;*0  up.  DAVID  HODWAV,  Hartly,  Del. 


YEARLING  FRUIT  TREESi^i^i^ 

Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum.  Grown  for  our  own  use. 
Surplus  for  sale. 

SAMUEL  FRASER.  Geneseo.  N.  Y. 


MAULE’S  SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 

is  the  reason  why  for  many  years  past  I  have 
done  such  an  enormous  seed  business.  63,242 
customers  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  with  almost 
half  a  million  the  world  over.  My  New  Seed  Book 
for  1909  is  a  wotider;  it  contains  every  thing  in 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants  worth  growing.  Weighs 
10  ounces,  costs  5  cents  to  mail ,  contains  over  600 
illustrations.  First  edition  350,000  copies.  Any 
gardener  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  Address 
WM.  1IENKY  MAP1.E 

1711  Filbert  l*t.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

If  you  mention  the  literal  New  Yorker  I  will  en¬ 
close  a  packet  of  the  above  patisy  f  ree  of  charge. 

-  _ 


“A  Perfect  Independent 

Light  Plant” 


“You  don't  make  your  claims 
for  The  Angle  Lamp  half 
strong'  enough.  It’s  the  grand¬ 
est  light  of  the  age,  far  surpas¬ 
sing  gas  or  electricity,-'  writes 
Mr.  I.  B.  Phillips, MineredWells, 
Tenn.  “  It  is  a  perfect  inde¬ 
pendent  light  plant:  the  clean¬ 
est,  cheapest,  safest  lighting 
method  that  ever  went  into 
a  home.  I  simply  cannot  find 
words  to  express  my  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  this,  the  greatest  inven¬ 
tion  of  man,"  writes  Mr.Howe, 
of  Belding,  Mich. 


PRETTY  strong  praise  for  a  kerosene  burning  lamp,  don’t  you  think  ? 
Hardly  the  sort  of  language  you  would  use  to  describe  your  lamp, 
is  it  ? 

Yet  these  are  quite  the  usual  sort  of  letters  for  us  to  receive  from  our 
customers.  Because,  though  expecting  something  pretty  fine  in  the 
way  of  a  lamp,  they  are  totally  unprepared  for  such  a  perfect  lighting 
system — something  so  totally  unlike  the  smoky,  old  style  oil  lamp. 
That’s  the  point  we  want  to  impress  on  you. 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

is  not  a  mere  improvement  on  the  old  methods,bnt  a  totally  new  principle  of  oil  lighting. 
When  yon  light  your  home  with  The  Angle  Lamp  you  get  rid  once  and  for  all  of  the 
smoke  and  smell  of  ordinary  lamps,  of  the  clogging  danger  and  nuisance  of  gasoline 
or  acetylene  or  expense  of  gas  or  electricity.  That’s  what  you  get  rid  of/ 

What  you  get  is  a  system  that  a  mere  five  minutes’  attention  a  week  keeps  in  perfect 
condition  ready  at  the  turn  of  a  button  and  the  touch  of  a  match  to  shine  forth 
Y  with  a  surprisingly  brilliant,  entirely  shadowless  light  of  that  peculiar  soft.ati.rac- 
\  tive  quality  which  is  the  magic  of  lamp-light.  Remember  the  charm  of  a  ban- 
quet  table  lighted  by  candle  light,  then  think  how  beautiful  would  be  the 
\  effect  were  the  light  a  hundred  times  as  strong  and  you  get  an  idea  of  the 
artistic  light  of  The  Angle  Lamp. 

And  now  comes  the  most  surprising  fact  of  all.  The  cost  of  this  clean, 
X  convenient,  pleasant  light  would  be  %  to  lf>  less  than  what  your  pre- 
jyj  sent  light  is  costing !  That’s  what  you  get  with  The  Angle  Lamp  • 

\  Do  you  wonder  Angle  Lamp  users  are  enthusiastic? 

To  any  one  who  does  wonder  we  will  he  glad  to  prove  it  by 

\  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

n8  e  g.  o.  Just  write  for  our  free  catalog  “  N.  N.”  fully  describing  The 

159-161  West  24thSt.  Angle  Lamp  and  listing  32  varieties  from  $2.00  up.  Andwe’ll 

New  York  send  you  our  32-page  book  free,  with  the  trial  proposition. 

X  Lighting  is  an  important  matter.  Reader:  this  is  a  case 

Send  me  your  Free  Book  \  where  the  best  is  by  far  the  cheapest ;  we  suggest  that 
No.N.N.  In  making  this  \  if  „ 

request  I  put  myself  under  X  J0U  do  it  now. 
no  obligation,  whatever.  X 

Name . \  THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O .  159=161  West  24th  Street 

State .  \  NEW  YORK 


DIBBLE’S 

NEW  SEED  OATS 

are  the  earliest  and  most  productive  we  have  ever 
grown,  and  are  especially  adapted  to  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States. 

Levi  Simmons,  Livingston  Co..  N.  Y.,  raised  “440 
bu.  on  4  acres”;  John  Danu,  Monroe  Co.,  “over 
2,000  bu.  on  26  acres,”  and  in  our  catalog  are  pub¬ 
lished  a  score  of  similar  testimonials  from  farmers 
in  New  England.  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Maryland  who  sowed  our  Seed  Oats 
last  spring. 

Our  own  1908  Oat  Crop,  135  acres,  yielded  between 
8,000  and  9,000  bushels.  They  were  hand-weeded 
while  growing,  are  thoroughly  recleaned  and  weigh 
8,  to  38  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Price,  2*6  bu.  bag,  82.00;  10  bu.,  88.00;  100  bu.,  875.00. 

Liberal  sample  and  handsome  Farm  Seed  Cata¬ 
log  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIIiBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  C. 

The  Leading  Farm  Seed  Growers  of  America. 


*  $1.25  ONION  SEED  $1.25 


and  up.  Write  for  free  samples  for 
testing.  Complete  Garden  Manual.  Free. 
FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Box  25,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


ARfiFNTFIIII  (French)  Asparagus  Hoots 

HiiUknikwik  from  imported  seed;  resistive 
to  rust;  large  shoots;  one  year  selected,  $5.00  per 
M.,  No.  2  $2.50;  packed  f.  o.  b.  E.  LAURENS 
BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  Mon.  Co.,  New  Jersey 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

30  of  the  Best  Varieties. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Box  8,  Cool  Spring  Del. 


YORK  STATE  BROWN. 


TDCCO 

■C  ■■  P*  We  offer  you  the  hardiest 

■  »  and  choicest  Fruit  and  Orna- 
I  IB  !■§  a  mental,  also  Small  Fruit, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Our 
prices  are  right  for  quality.  We  charge  nothing  for 
packing  and  boxing.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Get 
our  Catalog  before  placing  your  order,  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD.  Rochester,  N.Y- 

Cf|p  C  A  I  C— Medium  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  to  $7  50 
rUn  OHLL  bu.;  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to 
$4.50  bu.;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bu.:  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  bu. 

JOSEPH.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Delaware. 

for  our  special  prices  of  Farm  Seeds, 
Oats,  Corns  and  Potatoes.  Fine  Stock. 
SMITH  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

SEED  CORN,  Drought  resisting,  yields  70  to  108 
bushels  per  acre.  Circular  free.  $1.50  shelled,  $2.00 

in  ear.  Ferndale  Stock  Farm,Cedarville,0. 


SEND 


Billion$Grass| 

SEED  COSTS  BUT  90e  PER  ACRE  { 

Most  wonderful 'grass  of  the  century,  yielding  from  I 
6  to  10  tons  of  hay  per  acre  and  lots  of  pasture  be- 1 
sides.  Itsimply  grows,  grows,  growsll  Cutlttoday  I 
And  in  4  weeks  It  looks  for  the  mower  again,  and  I 
so  on.  Grows  and  flourishes  luxuriantly  every- 1 
where,  on  every  Farm  In  America. 

Big  seed  catalog  free  or  send  10c  In  stamps  and  I 
receive  sample  of  this  wonderful  grass,  also  of  I 
Spelts,  the  cereal  wonder.  Barley,  Oats,  Clovers,  I 
Grasses,  etc. .  etc.,  easily  worth  $1 0.oo  of  any  man’s  I 
money  to  get  a  start,  and  catalog  tree. 

Or  send  14e  and  we  add  a  Bample  farm  seed  | 
novelty  never  seen  by  you  before. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LaCrosse,  \ 


eaches 


CHERRIES,  PEARS  PLUMS  AND 
OTHER  FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

of  all  the  desirable  varieties.  \\  e  have  grown  a  large  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers, 
old  and  new  for  Spring,  1909,  delivery.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  you  to  place  your  order  early, 
SEND  EON  CATALOGUE. 

BA.n.Kra3S  BITOS.  INTUnSERY,  Box  8,  Ya lesville.  Conn, 


A  GRAND 

NEW  CORN 


Hall’s  Gold  Nugget 

Yielded  over  200  bushels  per  acre  last 
season  and  is  the  largest  and  most 
prolific  corn  we  have  ever  seen 
raised  in  this  state.  It  is  early  and 
produces  immense  crops  of  fodaer  as 
well  as  grain.  Ask  for  sample,  (free). 

W e  are  large  growers  of  seeds  and 
have  many  improved  varieties  of 
oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  vegetables 
that  are  far  better  than  those  com¬ 
monly  grown.  It  will  pay  you  to 
see  our  catalogue.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Annual  Meeting  at  Medina. 

I’aiit  II. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  plant 
diseases  by  I’rof.  Whetzol  brought  out  the 
latest  information  on  several  subjects.  Last 
season  the  fire  blight  was  very  serious, 
and  in  addition  to  its  regular  fields  ap¬ 
peared  very  destructively  in  nursery  stock, 
whole  blocks  of  young  trees  being  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  On  this  young  stock, 
contrary  to  its  usual  action,  apples  suf¬ 
fered  worse  than  pears.  There  was  also 
an  increase  in  apple  orchards,  though  here 
it  is  not  nearly  so  serious  as  in  pears. 
However,  all  growers  should  look  carefully 
for  canker  in  their  apple  orchards,  as  it 
is  here  the  disease  winters  over,  and  a 
thorough  cleaning  out  of  canker  removes 
the  infection  for  another  year.  This  dis¬ 
ease  is  spread  almost  wholly  by  insects, 
luit  as  yet  it  is  not  known  what  insects  are 
responsible  for  this  work.  Apple  scab  was 
prominent  on  account  of  a  late  infection 
of  the  disease,  which  is  rare,  and  due  to 
some  peculiar  weather  conditions,  it  is 
thought.  A  late  spraying  is  advised  to 
guard  against  such  an  outbreak.  Fruit 
spot  was  more  prevalent  than  usual,  but 
fruit  is  only  injured  in  appearance  by  this 


check  them.  A  similar  outbreak  occurred 
in  Michigan- in  1907.  With  the  exception 
of  San  Jose  scale,  no  pest  has  aroused 
more  attention  for  the  past  three  years 
than  the  leaf  blister-mite.  The  work  of 
this  pest  resembles  Bordeaux  injury  to  those 
not  perfectly  familiar  with  it,  and  from  the 
remarks  of  several  growers  it  seems  that 
many  attacks  of  the  blister  mite  have  been 
laid  up  against.  Bordeaux.  I’rof.  Parrott 
said  this  pest  was  easy  to  fight,  and  was 
not  at  all  formidable.  The  treatment  is 
to  spray  with  lime-sulphur  when  buds  are 
swelling.  Every  bud  and  twig  must  be 
covered  thoroughly,  and  before  the  leaves 
appear.  Considerable  work  has  been  done 
at  Geneva  in  experimenting  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  commercial  lime-sulphur  preparations 
and  homemade  concentrated  Iime-sulpliur 
mixtures.  The  commercial  mixtures  con¬ 
tain  more  sulphur,  are  free  from  sediment 
and  do  not  crystallize,  but  they  should  be 
used  at  a  strength  of  .1  to  10.  which  is 
stronger  than  the  manufacturers  recom¬ 
mend,  and  should  have  10  to  15  pounds  of 
lime  added  to  each  50  gallons,  as  a  guide 
in  spraying,  as  with  these  mixtures  alone 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  sprayed  from  the 
unsprayed  portions,  and  parts  of  the  tree 
are  apt  to  be  missed.  A  homemade  con¬ 
centrated  lime-sulphur  solution  may  be 
made  by  using  half  the  usual  amount  of 
water  in  boiling.  Experiments  were  also 
carried  on  with  lime-sulphur  as  Summer 
sprays,  with  the  conclusion  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  iime-sulpliur  is  not  safe  for  this 


disease.  Late  spraying  is  effective  in  con- 
f rolling  it.  Considerable  work  has  been 
done  in  experimenting  with  lime-sulphur 
washes  as  a  fungicide.  For  Summer  use 
the  self-boiled  mixtures  have  proved  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  proprietary  mixtures,  as  the 
latter  seem  to  burn  the  foliage  even  when 
reduced  below  effectiveness.  Foliage  was 
burned  with  a  mixture  of  one  to  200  of 
water.  Manufacturers  will  probably  over¬ 
come  this  objection  in  time,  but  it  is 
rather  risky  work  to  use  these  prepared 
lime-sulphur  sprays  on  foliage  at  present 
state  of  knowledge.  The  self-boiled  mix¬ 
ture  was  effective  in  controlling  t lie  brown 
rot  in  peaches,  perfectly  controlled  scab, 
was  good  for  leaf  spot  and  controlled  leaf 
spot  on  the  cherry.  It  was  not  success¬ 
ful  in  controlling  t lie  brown  rot  in  plums, 
but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  fruit,  probably  not  enough  sticking  to 
the  smooth  skin  to  prevent  infection  by 
tlie  disease.  Some  leaf  injury  was  reported 
from  the  use  of  the  self-boiled  mixture 
when  not  diluted  at  once,  but  if  diluted 
as  soon  as  boiling  ceases  and  cold  water 
is  used  in  slaking,  no  damage  resulted,  it 
is  made  as  follows :  13  pounds  sulphur, 

10  pounds  good  stone  lime.  Slake  with 
just  enough  cold  water  to  make  a  thick 
paste  and  dilute  to  50  gallons  with  cold 
water  as  soon  as  boiling  ceases,  or  as  soon 
as  slaking  is  complete.  Prof.  Whetzel  did 
not  recommend  growers  who  were  success¬ 
ful  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  throw  it 
over  for  lime-sulphur,  but  they  might  try 
in  a  small  way  and  compare  results. 

The  State  Fair  committee  reported  win¬ 
ning  the  first  prize  at  Syracuse  by  a  small 
margin,  and  with  an  increase  in  both  num¬ 
ber  of  plates  and  varieties  shown  over  a 
year  ago.  To  win  next  season  members 
must  send  liberally  and  select  with  care. 

r»r.  Smith,  of  Washington,  lias  found 
crown  gall  to  be  a  bacterial  disease,  and 
has  been  able  to  produce  it  on  many  plants 
by  inoculation.  lie  has  produced  large 
galls  in  this  way  on  geraniums.  Prof.' 
M  hetzel  recommended  treating  as  canker, 
cutting  away  diseased  portions  and  keep¬ 
ing  painted.  Prof.  Parrott  reported  for 
the  committee  on  entomology  that  three 
insects  had  been  prominent  during  1908, 
case  bearers,  leaf  blister-mite  and  Tus¬ 
sock  moth.  Case  bearers  were  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  usual.  Mr.  Auditor  has  been 
successful  in  combating  them  with  arsenate 
of  lead.  The  Tussock  moth  outbreak  was 
the  most  serious  since  1805.  and  in  some 
places  fruit  was  considerably  damaged. 
Parasites  of  this  insect  were  very  abund¬ 
ant.  and  of  the  cocoons  gathered  at  Geneva 
fiO  per  cent  were  parasitized  and  of  those 
gathered  at  Lockport  80  per  cent  were  vic¬ 
tims  of  this  parasite.  Arsenicals  applied 
as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance  will 


work.  Scott's  formula,  the  one  .already 
mentioned  for  brown  rot  in  peaches,  etc., 
was  generally  safe,  but  left  an  objection¬ 
able  white  sediment  on  cherries.  This  self- 
boiled  mixture  is  not  very  effective  against 
scale.  g.  R.  s. 


EVERGREENS 


38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Nursery  grown,  suitable  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  $5.00  and  up  per  thousand.  Wo 
have  50  millions.  Our  low  prices  will 
astonishyou.  Also  Hardy  Forest  trees, 

Shade,  Ornamental  and  Fruit  trees. 

Shrubs,  Vines, etc.  Our  beautiful  Catalog  Is  crowded  | 
with  valuable  Information.  This  and  60  Great  Bar- 1 
gain  sheet  are  free. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Box  21 2 1  Dundee,  III*  I 


45m»otrEES 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruit.  ete.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
l>esc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCU,  Box  k,  Fredoni*,  N.  X. 


DEACH  trees 

Mi  m  ■  I  I  Two  Hundred  Thousand. 


Lusty,  healthy,  mountain  -  grown  trees— 
June  Buds  and  Two-Year-Olds.  Elberta 
and  leading  commercial  varieties. 
WHITE  For  Bargain  Prices. 

CHATTANOOCA  NURSERIES, 

GU  Mission  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


PEACH  TREES 


HARDY,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN. 

Fine  stock,  true  to  name  at  $1  per  doz.,  $6  per  100. 
3  ft.  Following  varieties:— Elborta,  Crawford  Late, 
Crawford  Early,  Champion.  Carman,  Bell  of  Ga., 
Stump,  Oldmixon,  Waddell,  Alt.  Rose,  Globe, 
Greensboro,  Foster,  Fitzgerald,  Niagara.  Send 
order  today.  No  catalogue  issued.  Address 

BURR  NURSERIES, 

Box  Y»  -  -  Manchester,  Conn. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar¬ 
antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  price*  on 
Best  varieties  Garden,  Flowerand  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
FOKU  SEED  CO.,  Dept.24Bavenna,  Ohio* 


12  FRUIT  TREES 

Value  $1.90  for  98c 

1  Roosevelt.  2  Lombard,  1 
Bradshaw  Plum;  1  Mont¬ 
morency,  1  Windsor  Cherry; 
.  1  Niagara,  1  Elberta  Peacli ; 

1  Baldwin,  1  Putchess  Apple;  1  Orange  Quince  and 
1  Bartlett  Pear.  All  trees  first  class,  4  feet  high. 

12  Trees  For  98  Cents.  Semi  us  a  list  of  yourwants 
for  wholesale  prices  Write  for  free  catalog. 
BM.IIXKY  HUPS.  A  WKI.I.S,  Box  lit  l>mi,vi||c,  N.  Y. 


Are  you  uniformly  heated? 


If  you  hang  a  ther¬ 
mometer  in  each  of 
the  rooms  of  a  house 
heated  by  old-fash¬ 
ioned  methods,  you 
will  find  no  two  of 
them  showing  the 
same  temperature — 
especially  on  windy 
days.  This  is  an 
uncomfortable  and 
unhealthy  situation. 


American 

ii  Radiators 


will  make  the  thermometers 
throughout  the  house  tell 
the  same  story  —  a  story 
of  equal,  soft,  clean 
warmth — perfect  sanitation. 


Don’t  think  that  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
are  solely  for  the  wealthy.  It  is  true  that  they  are  used  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  skyscrapers,  public  buildings,  hospitals,  churches,  col¬ 
leges,  laboratories,  schools,  depots,  mansions,  etc.  But  we  have 
now  simplified  them  so  that  in  smaller  forms  they  are  easily 
within  the  reach  of  the  pocket-books  of  the  humblest  cottager. 

These  outfits  save  money  so  fast  in  lessened  coal-bills,  absence 


IDEAL  Boil¬ 
ers  supply 
heat  at  night 

for  not  less  than  eight  hours 
in  zero  weather  on  one  charg¬ 
ing  of  coal,  with  ample  fire 
to  start  up  next  morning.  So 
simple  a  child  can  run  the 
outfit. 

Please  let  us  send  you  our  book 
free — we  cannot  explain  all  in 
one  advertisement. 

Prices  are  now  most  favorable, 
and  at  this  season  you  get  the 
services  of  the  most  skilled  fit¬ 
ters.  As  easily  put  in  OLD 
buildings  as  in  new — farm  or 
city  —  without  tearing  up. 

Dept.  9  /\mericanT{adiato^  Company  CHICAGO 


of  repairs,  toil,  and  trouble  that  they  quickly  re¬ 
pay  cost.  They’re  an  investment,  not  an  expense. 


A  No.  015  IDEAL  Boiler  and  175  ft. 
of  38 -in.  AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  the  owner  $118,  were  used, 
to  Steam  heat  this  cottage. 


A  No.  3-22  YEAL  Boiler  and  400 
ft. of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  the  owner  $240,  were  used 

to  Hot-Water  heat  this  cottage. 


At  these  prices  the  goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  Fitter. 
This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installa¬ 
tion  is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 


Public  Showrooms  and  Warehouses  throughout  America  and  Europe 

$>  $  #  fl»  #  #  #  #  #  &  ##*  #  #  #>  #  $ 


$5.29  per  100 

and  up.  Freight  Prepaid. 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  that  describes 
over  400  Varieties  and  tells  how  two 
Rural  New-Yorker  readers  found  we  were 
reliable. 


W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON 


SENECA,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
FRUIT  an<l  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREES.  1200  acres, 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet¬ 
ter  grown.  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus, 
Geraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  post¬ 
paid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  50  choice  collections 
cheap  In  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc.  Elegant 
168-page  Catalog  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and 
see  what  values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct 
deal  will  insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost. 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO-  *  Box  1 84  Paine,  ville,  0. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 


Northern  Grown  and  ot  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invito  you  ta 
fet  Government  Tests  on  our  sampl.s.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223*  Meclianicsburg,  OUio 


CLOVER  SEED  $6.25 — Timothy,  Onion  Sets,  Garden 
Seeds.  Buy  Direct.  Click’s  Sekd  Farm,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  $2.00  for  1000  plants;  40  varieties  finest 
Tennessee  grown.  Free  catalog.  JouN  Light- 
foot,  Dept.,  36  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


B 


URPEE’S  Seeds  Grow! 

Burpee  Business  Grows! 


And 

the 


We  shall  be 
pleased  to 

send  The  Silent  Salesman  of  the  World’s  Largest  Mail-order  Seed  Trade,— if  you  ask  for  it, 
with  the  statement  that  you  value  Quality  in  Seeds.  An  elegant  Book  of  174  pages,  it  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  theBest  Seeds  that  can  be  nw-mn*-*w-*  j  -m  -  • 

Grown.  Do  you  want  a  copy?  If  so  address  oURJrljljj  rilll3(16iplll3 


The  Best  Seeds  You  Have  Ever  Bought 
At  The  Same  Prices  You  Have  Always  Paid 

JOHNSON’S  GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  FOR  1909 

By  HERBERT  IV.  JOHNSON,  of  the  Late  Firm  of  Johnson  &  Stokes 

/''JIVES  you  the  benefit  of  36  years’  experience  in  testing  and 
proving  the  best.  Sent  free  to  Seed  Buyers  wtio  write  for 
it.  Johnson's  Jack  Rose  is  the  earliest  good  tomato  in  existence.  If 
you  send  three  2c  stamps  with  your  inquiry  we  will  send  with  the 
Manual  a  packet  of  this  valuable  new  tomato,  which  alone  costs  15c. 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY,  217  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


8© 


THE  RURAIi  NEW-YORKER 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 


Onion  Seed  Drills,  and  Wheat  Hoes 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  C.  0.  JELUFF  MFG.  CORP. 

Southport,  Connecticut 

CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  as  low  as  $5  per  acre. 

Rich  Soil,  Mild  Winters,  Good  Markets.  For  Handsome 
Booklet  and  Low  Excursion  Rates,  address  G.  B.  WALL, 
Real  Estate  Agent,  C.  &  O.  Railway,  Box  G,  Richmond,  Va. 

DIBBLE’S 

SEED  POTATOES 

grown  in  Northern  latitudes  on  genuine  potato 
soil,  .are  full  of  health  and  vigor,  and  produce 
splendid  crops  when  others  fail.  Although  the  1908 
crop  was  light  as  a  whole  throughout  the  country, 
our  potatoes  did  nobly,  and  our  warehouses  are 
full  of  potatoes  that  yielded  on  large  acreages  from 
200  to  3ho  bu.  per  acre.  We  have  30  varieties  in  all, 
and  at  this  writing  have  between  40,000  and  50,000 
bu.  in  store  every  bushel  of  which  was  saved 
from  fields  free  from  blight  or  disease. 
We  have  scores  of  letters  from  our  customers  who 
claim  that  our  potatoes  are 

BLIGHT  PROOF 

and  while  we  do  not  guarantee' them  blight-proof, 
we  do  say  that,  judging  from  hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials  received  during  the  last  dozen  years  from 
twenty  States,  our  Seed  Potatoes  gave  far  better 
results  than  those  from  any  other  source. 

We  are  headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn, 
Oats,  Clover  and  Crass  Seeds,  have  over  1,230  acres 
In  our  seed  farms  and  sell  direct  from  our  farms 
to  yours.  Our  1909  catalog,  t  he  best  Farm  Seed  book 
of  the  year,  with  liberal  samples,  Free.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE.  Seedgrower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  C. 

The  Leading  Farm  Seed  Growers  of  America. 


NEWGATE  YELLOW  FLINT  CORN 

■■  HW  CROP.  -  -  -  SELECTED. 


1G1  bushel  per  acre  on  cob,  113  shelled.  Price  $2.50 
per  bushel:  75  cents  per  peck. 

E.  E.  BURWELL,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Fancy,  Graded  Northern  Mieli.  Cl  over  Seed. 

Pure, «leaii,  hifch  germinating  power,  worth  to  bow  twice  any 
nee<l  r.Hii.'l  on  tin*  open  market.  No  sand,  brown  or  foul  seeds. 
Samples  free.  Price  $8.50  per  bushel.  Bags  cents  each  exti a. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich. 


FRUIT  TREES — SHRUBS — ROSES 

Hardy,  thrifty,  well  developed,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  prices'  which,  after  you  investigate  will  attract 
your  close  attention.  Assortment  and  quality  unsur¬ 
passed.  Catalogue  free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen.  Geneva,  New  York. 


PI  A  IJTQ — Early  Cabbage,  Early 
I  LAN  I  O  Tomato,  Egg  Plant,  Pep 
r,  Celery.  Asparagus,  Sweet  Potato 
etc.  Also  35  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Price 
list  free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  Greenwood,  Del. 


VEGETABLE 

per,  OanliiTowe 


PUfllPP  PI  nV/CD  alsike,  Timothy,  ami  all  kinds  of  Held 
UnUluL  ULUvLII  Feeds.  We  buy  and  sell  direct,  home 
grown  seeds,  free  from  obnoxious  weeds.  Write  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  306  North  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  0. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

CHOICE  MOUNTAIN  GROWN 

tile  seed  that  produces  big  crops,  worth  double 
of  imported  seed;  $18.00  per  100  lbs.  Vogeier’s 
Wonder  Oats,  117  bus.  per  acre,  3  cents  lb. 

V0GELER  SEED  COMPANY, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


EXiBERTA  PEA.CH 

The  most  profitable  peach  ever  introduced. 

MISS  Xj  O  Xj  O 

;  The  very  best  medium  early  peach.  , 

MAUXjE’S  EAR.DY 

The  earliest  of  all  peaches,  and  it  tastes  like  a 
peach.  We  have  70  more  varieties,  but  make  a 
specialty  of  these,  our  beautiful  descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  tells  all  about  them. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hi  gilts  town,  N,  J. 


Handbook  on 
Gardening 

— I  wrote  it  myself  and 
some  people  who  claim  to 
know  about  such  things 
say  that  it  is  really  worth 
while. 

— Twenty  years  of 

gardening  and  seed 
growing  have  taught 
me  a  few  valuable  les¬ 
sons,  and  I  am  willing 
to  give  them  to  you  free. 

— While  X  am  out  for  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  lean  net  fairly  and  honestly, 
if  I  can  help  you  over  some  of  the 
rough  places  I  will  f ''jI  better. 

—If  you  have  had  trouble  with 
any  special  crop,  I  can  help  you.  1  don't 
claim  to  know  everything,  but  what  I  do 
know  is  at  your  service. 

— More  than"  that,  I  will  send  you 
free  samples  of  seed  of  varieties  specially 
suited  to  your  conditions.  Tell  me  what 
you  want  most,  and  I  will  send  it  with  my 
compliments. 

—Please  address  me  personally. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pres. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Com 

Box  26 f  Shenandoah,  la. 

P.  S. — I  forgot  to  say,  1  am  in  the  seed 
„..p  business  and  want  to  sell  you  your 
DlHjiSk,  supply  of  seeds.  But  the  catalog  will 
*  tell  you  all  about  it.  Send  for  it. — ILF. 


Nitrogen  Needed  for  Old  Sod. 

T.  S.  Pi.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. — I  have  about  50 
acres  of  old  meadow  that  is 'stony,  so  I 
do  not  wish,  to  plow  it.  It  does  not  cut 
XOO  pounds  to  the  aHe.  I  do  not  have 
manure  enough  to  top-dress  over  one-qmir- 
ter  of  it.  IIow  can  I  bring  it  up  to  cut 
good  hay?  Can  I  apply  lime?  The  lime 
costs  $4  on  car ;  have  to  draw  one  mile. 
What  is  the  value  of  ashes  made  from 
charcoal  two-thirds  and  soft  coal  one-third? 
I  can  have  them  for  nothing;  can  draw 
about  six  tons  a  day. 

Ans. — If  the  seeding  is  still  good  and 
the  land  inclined  to  be  sour  lime  may 
give  you  one  or  two  fair  crops  of  grass, 
but  judging  from  our  own  experience 
with  these  old  sods  the  land  needs  nitro¬ 
gen  most  of  all.  If  you  could  use 
nitrate  of  soda  or  dried  blood,  100  or 
125  pounds  per  acre,  you  would  increase 
the  grass.  We  do  not  believe  you  will 
get  much  more  grass  until  you  use 
nitrogen  in  some  form.  Charcoal  is 
partly  burned  wood,  and  when  you  finish 
burning  it  to  an  ash  you  have  the  same 
that  you  would  have  in  wood  ashes. 
The  coal  ashes  have  little  value,  so  that 
the  mixture  will  be  worth  about  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  average  wood  ashes. 
They  wiH  supply  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  but  you  will  still  need  nitrogen 
to  go  with  them. 

Crops  for  Muck  Land. 

F.  C.  M.,  North  Fast,  Pa. — I  have  lately 
bought  a  fruit  farm  and  find  there  is  a  field 
quite  entirely  of  strong  black  muck,  the 
remainder  of  farm  being  a  gravel  loam 
soil.  I  wish  to  plant  a  lot  of  grapevine 
cuttings  for  roots  on  this  muck,  which  they 
tell  me  is  too  strong  for  most  crops.  If 
not  the  place  for  the  cuttings  what  would 
he  best  to  plant  for  a  few  years  until  the 
strength  is  reduced  enough  for  general 
purposes  ? 

Ans. — You  do  not  say  whether  it 
is  wet  or'  well-drained  land.  On  the 
supposition  that  this  land  is  well 
drained,  it  is  the  ideal  place  for  grape 
cuttings,  currants,  gooseberry  or  quince, 
either  cuttings  or  plants.  This  land  may 
be  deficient  in  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  if  they  were  supplied  potatoes, 
corn  and  grass,  especially  Timothy, 
should  thrive  and  pay.  Wheat  and  rye 
might  make  weak  straw  and  fall  and 
tangle,  but  for  any  other  crops  this 
land  with  the  addition  of  lime,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  ought  to  be  the 
very  best.  This  should  be  the  land  for 
strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  currants  and  quinces. 
Rhubarb  would  grow,  and  should  pay 
well  on  such  land.  I  have  never  seen 
land  too  rich  for  my  use,  and  if  I  had 
it  I  would  soon  use  it.  I  would  not 
plant  apples  for  fruit  on  this  land,  but 
it  would  he  just  the  land  to  raise  trees 
from  root  grafts  or  buds.  He  can 
plant  his  grape  cuttings  and  never  fear 
that  the  ground  is  too  rich. 

E.  S.  BLACK. 

Cover  Crops  for  Canada. 

II.  S.,  St.  Catherine's,  Out. — I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  your  teachiugs  about  Alfalfa.  I  limed 
and  inoculated  from  an  old  field,  sowed 
August  3,  1907,  and  cut  twice  last  year. 
Strawberries  in  two-year  old  poach  orchard 
will  be  off  July  20.  I  want  to  plow  and 
sow  a  catch  crop,  preferably  leguminous,  for 
Winter  protection,  and  to  turn  under  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  I  feel  that  Alfalfa  would 
answer  very  well,  but  what  about  Mam¬ 
moth  Red  clover?  Are  the  chances  against 
sowing  in  midsummer?  From  my  exper¬ 
ience  with  Alfalfa  I  am  satisfied  that  on 
rich  well-drained  loam,  provided  it  can  be 
sowed  August  1,  there  is  nothing  can 
equal  it  for  cover  and  fertility.  One  of 
my  neighbors  sowed  six  bushels  of  Crimson 
clover  in  July  or  August  in  orchards  and 
vineyard.  The  Fall  was  very  dry.  Not 
much  chance.  It  invariably  fails  here. 

Ans. — I  think  that  Red  clover  would 
not  prove  very  satisfactory  as  a  cover 
crop  if  sown  after  July  20,  especially  if 
August  should  prove  as  dry  and  hot  as 
!  usual.  The  chances  are  in  favor  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  for  it  makes  a  much  quicker 
growth  and  soon  sends  its  tap  root  down 
for  moisture.  At  the  Experimental  Farm 
at  Ottawa,  rape  was  sown  on  July  28, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  per  acre, 
and  when  Winter  set  in  averaged  17 
inches  in  height,  forming  a  dense  cover¬ 
ing  and  killing  out  all  weeds.  Where 
the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  was 
already  large  rape  would  prove  an  ideal 
covering.  Hairy  vetch,  sown  in  drills 
28  inches  apart  on  July  15,  also  made  a 
very  good  cover  crop,  and  lias  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  a  nitrogen  gatherer. 

c.  s.  M. 
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OUR  1909  EDITION  Is  the  most  practical  text  book 
on  Straw  berry  crowing  ever  written.  It's  worth 
its  weight  In  gold  because  it  teaches  tlie  Kellogg 
method  of  growing  the  world’s  record  crops  of  big  red 
berries.  Every  detail  of  the  work  Is  illustrated  by 
photo-engravings.  You  read  it  by  pictures.  They  show 
you  just  how  to  do  everything  from  beginning  to  end. 
Strawberry  growers  who  follow  the  Kellogg  way  are 
getting  more  fancy  berries  from  one  acre  than  the  other 
fellow  gets  from  two.  The  book  makes  you  acquainted 
with  some  of  these  top-notch  growers;  shows  pictures 
of  their  strawberry  fields  and  gives  their  yields-  This 
Book  for  your  address.  We'll  trade  even. 

R,  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box 480,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Rl  El|  M  ROY— RECORD  BREAKING  STOCK 
ULCn-ITIHnl  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
50,000  quarts  now  grown  on  one  acre—  my  system. 
Send  for  Chart.  T.  0.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Reliable, money-making 

varieties, 
logue  Free. 


5  per  1000.  New  1909  cata- 
S.  A.  VIRD1N,  Hartley,  Delaware. 


6,000,000  Strawberry  Plants. 


$1.2:.  to 
F5  per  1,000. 

Best  stock  in  the  world.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe 
delivery  everywhere,  strawberry  plant  buyers  guide  ami  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free#  If  you  want  to  save  nioiwey  write  to-day. 
Address  Till:  SNOW  IIILL  PLANT,  FRUIT  ic  TKlrCK  FARSI, 
Charlie  S.  Perdue,  Prop.  IC.  2,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


Test  My  Seed  Corn 


This  year  I  grew  10,000  bushels  of  corn. 
For  years  I  have  been  selecting  for  a  more 
prolific  crop— for  lull  sized,  perfect  ears.  I 
sept  at  it  until  I  succeeded.  That’s  why  1 1 
grew  this  year’s  bigerop.  It  is  the 
finest  type  of  corn  I  ever  saw  and 
I  have  selected  the  best  of  it  for  ] 
seed,  I  guarantee  it.  I  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money  if  you  do  not  find 
it  satisfactory.  Send  ns  your  or- 
f  ders  now— before  it  is  all  sold.  An  I 
order  means  a  full  corn  crib  for  | 
you  next  fall. 

My  new  oats  and  seed  potatoes 
are  the  same  high  grade.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  It  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  fruit,  I  will  send  you  a| 
l  nice  plant— free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF, 

Dept.  O  .  New  Carlisle,  Ohio.  I 


Nobody 

can  know  every¬ 
thing.  To  become  expert 
means  to  specialize.  Wo  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  producing  the  best  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds.  In  52  years  we 
have  become  experts.  Sow  Ferry’s 
Seeds  and  reap  the  results  of  our  care. 
For  sale  everywhere.  Read  our  1909 
catalogue  and  profit  by  our  experience. 
Sent  free  on  request.  Address 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  C0.f  DETROIT.  Mich, 


OUR  CATALOGUE 


— the  acme  of  perfection  in  cata¬ 
logue-making— is  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive,  the  most  useful,  the  most 
concise,  and  contains  the  least 
extravagant  descriptions  of  any 
seed  annual  published. 

A  V  eritable  Mine  of  Information 

You  will  agree  with  us  when  you 
have  secured  a  copy. 

Ready  Now  Mailed  Free 

Postal  Sufficient 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Department  Y 

33  Barclay  St.  :  :  New  York 

107  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Gregory 


are  raised  with  the  greatest  care  from 
superior  hand-selected  stock  a nd  sold 
under  three  warrants  covering  ail 
risks.  This  year  we  are  offering 

Yellow  Globe  Onions 

at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  $2.35  a 
pound.  Sold  for  $r,.C0  last  year.  Our 
packages  of  vegetable  seeds  are  larger  this 
year,  and  our 

NEW  SEED  BOOK— FREE 

tells  about  the  special  cash  discounts 
we  are  making.  This  book  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  guide  to  farmers  and  gardeners. 
Send  for  copy  to-day. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mast. 

OOD  SEEDS 

BESTINTHEWORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
[A  Grand  Big  Catalog  EBEfS 
Illustrated  with  over  rHEC 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
_  and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
IK!&«=»*r'your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 

Reliable  Help  for  Washing 

doesn't  talk  back  or  leave  you  when  most 
needed.  The  Syracuse  “EASY”  uon-fric 
tion  steel  washer  is  that  kind. 

Ask  now  for  our  free  book.  Pages 
3-20  tell  you  how  to  cut  your  wash¬ 
ing  expense  in  half  and  have  your 
clothes,  white,  clean  and  sweet  the 
way  you  like  them.  Agents  wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224  E  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  V 


$6.50 


SPECIAL  VALUES  50  PLUMS  I 
FOR  80  DAYS  50CHERRIESf 

Beautiful  well  formed,  well  rooted  2  year  trees,  Ski  to  5  ft.  Your  choice  delivered  to  all  New  England 
points;  also  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Mich.,  Ind.,  and  Ill.  Many  other  attractive  offers  in  our  complete 
catalog — it  is  free.  Hundreds  of  Rural  readers  are  familiar,  by  test,  with  the  values  we  have  offered 
through  these  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Established  1847. 

H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  13,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


GERMANY,  a  country  smaller  than  Texas,  grows  more  oats  than  nearly  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope  put  together.  Why!  She  lias  no  better  soil  than  anybody  else,  but  she  sows  only  pedigree, 
big  yielding  varieties. 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM  OATS. 

Some  years  ago  when  in  Germany,  we  picked  up  this  remarkable  oat  in  a  rich  side  valley  of  the 
Rhine.  Thousands  of  American  farmers  tried  it  last  year  and  are  loud  and  earnest  inits  praise. 
Trial  package  6c.  _ 

REJUVENATED  WHITE  BONANZA  OATS. 

Salzer  s  White  Bonanza  Oats.  21  years  ago,  took  the  world’s  prize  of  6500.00  in  gold  for  the 
heaviest  yielding  oat  variety,  (Our  catalog  tells  the  Interesting  story.)  We  have  rejuvenated 
this  oat  and  oiler  it  again  as  something  quite  above  the  ordinary. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  COLLECE  SEED 

such  as  Minnesota  No.  0  and  No.  26  Oats.  Wisconsin  Swedish  Oats,  Oderbrucker  (Wis.  No.  65) 
Minnesota  No.  6  and  No.  105  Barley,  Minnesota  No.  25  and  North  Dakota  No.  155  Flax.  Corn. 
Wheat,  etc.,  etc.  _ 

We  have  by  all  odds  the  largest  SEED  POTATO  trade  in  the  world; 
one  of  our  cellars  alone  holds  60,000  bushels! 

BIG  SEED,  PLANT  AND  TOOL  BOOK  FREE. 

We  publish  the  most  original  seed  catalog  In  America.  It  bris*les  with  seed  thoughts. 
Or  if  you  remit  10c  in  postage  we  will  send  you  a  remarkable  lot  of  farm  seed  samples  In- 
eluding  Billion  Dollar  Grass,  the  12  ton  Hay  Wonder,  Speltz,  the  80  bu.  cereal  and  hay  prodigy 
Sliver  King  Barley,  yielding  173  bu.  per  acre,  together  with  clover,  timothy,  grasses,  etc.,  etc.,’ 
worth  SI  0.00  of  any  man’s  money  to  get  a  start  therewith. 

Or ,  remit  1 4cand  we  wiil  add  a  package  of  a  N e w  Farm  Seed  Novelty  never  before  seen  by  you. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

LA  CROSSE.  WIS. 
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Pottery  Moulds  For  Fertilizer. 


Cement  Fumes  on  Orchard. 


Ii.  F.  M.  (No  Address). — lias  some  re¬ 
fuse  from  a  pottery  fertilizing  properties? 
I  am  within  20  jumps  of  a  large  concern, 
and  I  see  quite  a  lot  of  broken  moulds  that 
seem  to  have  been  spoiled  before  they  were 
burned,  and  I  am  told  they  are  made  of 
plaster  of  P’aris.  I  can  get  all  I  want 
for  15  cents  per  load,  and  intend  to  use 
some  for  a  driveway  through  a  2"%  acre 
garden  that  I  have,  but  if  it  has  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  lime  and  can  be  reduced  I  think 
it  worth  more  on  the  land. 

Ans. — The  pottery  moulds  are  plaster 
of  Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime.  When 
ground  up  they  are  much  the  same  as 
land  plaster  and  if  ground  should  serve 
as  absorbents.  I  should  not  recommend 
their  use  except  when  ground  fine, 
when  the  ground  plaster,  if  spread 
thinly  in  stables  will  absorb  moisture 
and  to  some  extent  ammonia.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  casts  would  make  a  very 
good  road,  as  I  think  they  would  be 
liable  to  go  fine  so  rapidly  as  to  make 
the  road  very  dusty;  that  is,  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  not  hard  enough  to  make  a  good 
surface.  e.  b.  voorhees. 

The  Use  of  Hen  Manure. 

77.  G-,  Perry ,  O. — Will  it  be  advisable  to 
spread  poultry  droppings  directly  or  will 
I  get  better  results  to  store  them  until 
Spring?  I  shall  put  the  droppings  on  corn 
land  and  add  acid  phosphate  at  planting. 

Ans. — I  used  to  think,  until  exper¬ 
ience  taught  me  better,  that  it  would 
be  wasteful  to  put  hen  manure  on  grass 
land  in  Winter ;  but  visiting  a  farm 
where  this  had  been  done  and  noting 
the  splendid  results,  caused  me  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  to  change  my  mind.  I 
found  that  the  small  lumps  of  the 
manure  did  not  get  down  to  the  earth ; 
the  grass  held  them  up,  and  it  needed 
the  long  rains,  melting  snows,  and  dis¬ 
integrating  action  of  frost,  to  get  the 
manure  down  to  the  grass  roots  where 
it  could  do  good.  I  have  had  magnifi¬ 
cent  crops  of  grass,  doubling  or  treb¬ 
ling  previous  yields,  when  hen  manure 
has  been  put  on  in  early  Winter.  From 
my  experience  I  should  expect  that  hen 
manure  put  on  grass  land  in  January  or 
February  would  give  twice  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  the  same  amount  applied  in 
May.  For  cultivated  crops  such  as  corn 
and  potatoes  I  always  apply  it  in  the 
furrow,  driving  on  the  field  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  manure  with  a  shovel  along  the 
furrows,  and  in  planting  potatoes  I  run 
a  Planet,  Jr,,  horse  cultivator  shut  up 
as  close  as  possible,  through  the  fur¬ 
rows,  thus  mixing  the  manure  and  soil 
and  making  an  ideal  soft  bed  on  which 
to  drop  the  potatoes. 

All  my  hen  houses  but  one  have 
dropping  boards  under  the  roosts,  and 
sifted  loam  is  spread  an  inch  deep  on 
these  boards.  They  are  cleaned  off  once 
a  week,  earth  and  all,  and  fresh  earth 
from  the  henhouse  floor  put  on.  To 
have  a  suppply  two  or  three  wagon 
loads  of  sifted  loam  is  put  in  each 
house  in  the  Fall,  and  this  makes  a  fine 
dust  bath  for  the  fowls  all  Winter.  This 
dry  earth  absorbs  all  the  moisture  of 
the  droppings,  prevents  them  from  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  boards,  acts  as  an'  absorbent 
for  the  ammonia  if  the  manure  heats, 
and  helps  to  dilute  the  manure  so  it)  is 
less  liable  to  injure  the  roots  of  early 
or  tender  vegetables  when  used  in  the 
garden.  In  this  way  a  large  amount  of 
hen  manure  is  made,  and  it  is  my  main 
dependence  as  a  fertilizer.  In  fact  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years  I  have  not 
bought  or  used  a  single  pound  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  of  any  kind,  and  al¬ 
ways  have  good  crops,  unless  the 
weather  prevents,  george  a.  cosgrove. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  know  of  some  farmers 
who  store  the  hen  manure  in  a  dry 
place  until  Spring,  then  crush  or  grind 
it  and  mix  with  potash  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  or  bone  meal.  This  makes  a  good 
fertilizing  mixture  and  is  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  from  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  practice. 


F.  8.  H’.,  Belleville,  Ont. — Will  cement 
dust  or  smoke  from  a  Portland  cement 
plant  injure  vegetation  or  the  blossoms  or 
fruit  of  apple  trees?  I  have  an  orchard 
set  out  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
of  where  a  cement  plant  has  just  been 
built  and  started  operations,  and  when  the 
wind  is  in  a  certain  direction  it  carries 
the  Portland  cement  dust  and  smoke  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  my  orchard.  Some 
have  told  me  that  it  will  affect  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  trees  and  the  fruit. 

Ans. — While  it  is  more  than  likely  to 
do  injury,  because  preventing  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  transpiration  of  water 
from  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  estimate  just  what 
injury  such  covering  will  cause.  I  think 
the  smoke  from  a  factory,  which  was 
simply  the  result  of  burning  coal  in  a 
furnace,  would  hardly  be  apt  to  cause 
any  injury.  The  danger  from  factory 
smoke  comes  in  the  case  of  those  which 
are  producing  acid  fumes  of  various 
sorts,  which  would  naturally)  be  de¬ 
structive.  I  do  not  know  of  any  re¬ 
liable  data  upon  these  points.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  large  cement  factories  in  northern 
New  Jersey  the  farmers  complain  that 
the  dust  settling  on  the  plants  does  in¬ 
jure  them.  [Prof.]  e.  b.  voorhees. 


“De  po’  chile  died  fum  eatin’  too  much 
watahmillion.”  “PIoli !  Dar  ain’t  no 
such-uh  thing  as  too  much  watahmil¬ 
lion.”  “Well,  den,  dar  wasn’t  enough 
boy.” — Puck. 

“Old  Cush  landed  in  this  country  in 
his  bare  feet,  ten  years  ago.  Now  he’s 
got  millions.”  “You  don’t  say!  Why, 
he’s  got  a  centipede  skinned  to  death, 
hasn’t  he?” — Cleveland  Leader. 


V) 


V) 


ALL  STEEL 

Hay  Tedder 

Makes  Better  Hay 


Brings  Better  Prices 

A  money-malcing  tool  you  can’t  afford 
to  be  without.  Pays  its  cost  in  a  single 
season  by  improving  the  quality  of  the 
hay.  Saves  time  when  time  is  precious. 
Shortens  your  haying  work  25  per  cent. 
No  tool  on  your  farm  is  more  durable. 
Steel-angle  and  steel  pipe  construction 
—strong,  light,  compact  and  durable. 


Wiil  Last  a  Lifetime 


Power  is  applied  from  both  wheels  at  the 
same  time —  making  an  even,  steady 
draft.  Roller  bearings  make  light  draft- 
little  wear.  Wheels  have  double  hubs— 
staggered  spokes  and  especially  strong 
concave  steel  tires.  The  forks  are  three 
tined— made  of  the  very  best  steel.  No 
two  forks  touch  ground  at  the  same 
time.  That  means  perfect  work. 

Find  out  all  about  this  and  other  John¬ 
ston  Tools  by  writing  for  catalog  today. 


THE  JOHNSTON 
HARVESTER  CO. 

Box  410 .  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
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-99  %,  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHld 


Down  Hill  or  on  Level 

ANTHONY  FENCE  is  erected  without  difficulty,  and  the  stays  are 
parallel  with  the  posts  on  slope  or  hillside,  same  as  on  level  land. 

Every  farmer  who  has  Anthony  fence  says  that  the  Anthony  knot 
Stands  Alone  when  a  fence  buyer  learns  of  its  merits.  A  strong,  smooth, 
compact  knot. 

No  Kink  in  the  Line  Wire  Inside  the  Knot 

Made  from  tough  wire  in  an  Anthony  machine.  There  is  but  one 
Anthony  knot  and  it  is  in  the  ANTHONY  FENCE  the  ONE  “Best 
Fence  on  Earth.”  Made  for  anything  of  any  size  that  needs  to  be  fenced, 
and  by  a  concern  that  knows  how  to  construct  a  fence  for  service.  The 
best  of  everything  that  enters  fence  construction  is  in  the  Anthony.  Equal 
length  of  line  wire  guaranteed.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  Write  for 
our  booklet  today. 

The  ANTHONY  FENCE  GO., 


10  Michigan  St., 


Tecumseh,  Michigan,  U.  S,  A. 


See  The  Anthony  Knot  Souve- 
That  nir  Hat  Pin  shown  below, 
Knot  mailed  free.  The  head  is  an 
exact  Anthony  knot  as  it 
appears  in  the  fence. 


Made  from  copper  wire.  See 
silver  plated.  See  the  knot  That 
yourself,  and  get  a  hat  pin  Knot 
for  a  member  of  your  fan 
ily. 


No  expense— just  make  the  request. 


Union  LocK  Poultry 

F  ence 


Square  close  mesh. 
Highest  quality,  su¬ 
perior  lock,  easily 
erected,  strong,  low 
priced. 

Write  for  now  catalog 
describing  the  Union 
Line  of  Field,  Hog,  Poul¬ 
try  and  Lawn  Fences. 

Union  Fence  Co. 

do  Kalb,  III. 
Kansas  City ,  Mo. 


FENCE 


RANGER 

BARBwfiH! 


15  Cents  a  Rod 


For  a  22-inch  Hog  Fence;  lGefor 
26-inch;  19c  for  31-Inch;  22  l-2c 
for  84-inch;  27c  for  a  47-Ineh 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  37  c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  Wrlteforlttoday. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  7.30.  M  UNCI  E,  IND. 


ENCE  13c  Up  Per  Rd. 

Get  our  1909  prices  on  any  style  fence.  We 
sell  direct, you  get  all  dealers’ and  jobbers’ 
profit  when  you  buy  direct  from  our 
factory.  Write  at  once.  Anchor  Fence 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  O,  Cleveland,  O. 


Strongest 
Made - «** 

Jladeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
provent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  a!  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRiHG  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 

WARD  FENCE  ^0™,-"yd. 

Old  fashioned  galvanized.  Elas¬ 
tic  spring  steel.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufacturers 
prices.  W  rite  for  particu  lars. 

Ward  Fence  Co.,  Boi  542  Decatur,  Ind, 

ff  kill"  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  hut  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Ian,  N.  Y. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  •very  wagon  a  spring  / 
wagon,  thoref*ro  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  I 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  I 

Harvey  Spring  Co.f  716  17th  St.,  Racine,  Wig. ' 


Free  Trial  To  You 


Rdwfff 


ETNrcIf 

We  make  an  extra  heavy  fence  in  which  every  wire— both  strand  and  stay— are  No.  9  gauge.  These  fences  are  j 
made  of  the  best  fence  material  in  the  world— Hard,  High  Carbon  “Double  Strength7,  Coiled  Spring  Steel 
Wire,  thickly  galvanized.  A  more  substantial  and  durable  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  15  to  35c  per 
Rod  delivered — We  pay  freight.  Send  for  our  free  sample  and  catalog  showing  150  styles  of  fences.  Send  today. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  59,  C  LE  V  E  LA  N  D ,  O  H  I  6. 
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No.  38 


Bigger  crops  with  less  work 

Planet  Jr.  implements  are  the  greatest  labor-savers 
and  crop-producers  ever  used  in  the  garden  or  on 
the  farm. 

They  do  the  work  of  six  men,  and  do  it  better  than’’ 
by  old  methods.  Invented  and  manufactured  by 
a  practical  farmer.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

■No.  38  Single-Wheel  Disc-Hoe  Cultivator  and 

Plow  is  a  liandy  tool  for  quick  thorough  garden  cultivation. 

The  new-style  cultivator  teeth  run  shallow  next  the  row,  and 
jy0>  jo  the  leaf-lifter  prevents  injury  to  plants.  Discs  are  adjustable 

for  desired  depth,  and  throw  to  or  from  the  row. 

New  No.  10  Horse-Hoe,  Cultivator,  JTiller,  and 
Vine  Turner  is  the  lightest,  strongest  Horse-Hoe  made. 

Works  great  as  a  furrower.  The  vine-turners  make  it  easy  to 
cultivate  all  vine  crops.  The  new  expander-and-lock  revolution¬ 
izes  the  working  of  one-horse  cultivators. 
kWrite  today  for  1909  catalogue  giving  full 

scription  and  pictures  of  all  Planet  Jr.  combina- 
^  „tion  band-seeders  and  wheel-hoes  and  horse- 
^cultivators,  etc.  Mailed  free. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107-V  Phila  Pa 


de- 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


Made  Bv  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

aoDuijETowjxr,  coww. 

SEND  FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLS  NG  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 
SEIYT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 
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Ruralisms 

Annual  Flowering  Plants. — No 
home  garden  is  complete  without  groups 
of  annual  flowering  plants,  to  brighten 
its  midsummer  aspect.  Shrubs  and 
perennials — so  •  conspicuous  during  the 
cooler  months — are  less  in  evidence  as 
regards  bloom  throughout  the  heated 
term,  and  it  is  to  the  brilliant,  profuse 
and  easily  grown  annuals  that  one  must 
look  for  glowing  color  effects.  The 
seed  catalogues,  now  dropping  in  by 
every  mail,  contain  long  lists  of  stan¬ 
dard  and  new  varieties,  most  of  which 
are  worth  trial,  and  some  indispensable 
where  bright  floral  effects  are  wanted. 
Certain  kinds  need  glass  or  window  pro¬ 
tection  to  secure  a  sufficiently  early 
start  for  best  results,  but  others  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  April  or 
May  and  yet  develop  fast  enough  for 
garden  decoration.  Among  the  best  and 
most  easily  grown  of  this  class  are 
Calliopsis  or  annual  Coreopsis;  Convol¬ 
vulus,  including  the  new  Japan  morn¬ 
ing-glories;  Dianthus  Chinensis;  Heli- 
anthus,  especially  the  new  Cucumber¬ 
leaved  sunflower ;  marigolds ;  nastur¬ 
tiums,  dwarf  and  tall;  Petunia;  Por- 
tulaca;  Scabiosa ;  Verbena  and  Zinnia. 
Asters  are  highly  desirable  and  are 
offered  in  bewildering  variety,  but  the 
blooming  season  is  short,  and  the  baf¬ 
fling  Aster  disease  so  prevalent  that 
their  culture  is  likely  to  be  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Greater  catalogue  space  is  devoted 
to  sweet  peas  than  to  any  other  annual. 
There  is  apparently  no  end  to  varietal 
names  nor  to  the  claims  made  for  late 
introductions,  but  the  truth  is  the 
modern  sweet  pea,  desirable  as  it  is,  is 
often  of  most  unsatisfactory  culture,  re¬ 
fusing  to  thrive  even  when  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  are  provided  for  it.  Try  a  few  of 
the  good  old  kinds,  planting  as  soon  as 
frost  is  out  in  deeply  enriched  soil,  but 
go  slow  on  the  highly  lauded  novelties. 
I'he  pansy  is  the  most  popular  of  Spring 
bloomers,  but  for  good  effect  seeds 
must  be  sown  the  previous  year. 

The  Tender  Annuals. — The  chief 
varieties  requiring  protection  for  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  start  in  temperate  climates 
are  the  balsam  or  Impatiens;  Celosia, 
including  cockscomb ;  Cosmos,  Lychnis, 
Salvia  and  Vinca.  Some  of  these  may 
be  satisfactorily  sown  outside  in  warm, 
dry  situations,  and  come  on  fast  enough 
10  make  a  fair  show,  but  much  is  gained 
by  a  window  garden,  greenhouse  or  hot¬ 
bed  start.  The  Verbena,  being  of  rather 
deliberate  germination,  is  usually  started 
under  glass,  but  the  best  blooms  are 
generally  produced  by  plants  that  come 
no  in  tJ^e  open,  and  it  is  therefore  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  hardy  class.  For  foliage 
effects  there  are  many  good  subjects,  but 
probably  none  better  than  the  Ricinus 
or  castor  bean,  especially  the  new  kinds, 
Cambodgensis  and  Panormitanus ;  the 
P.elvidere  or  Summer  cypress,  Kochia 
trichophylla,  and  the  ornamental  maize, 
Zea  Japonica  quadricolor.  Many  varie-  I 
ties  could,  with  advantage,  be  added  to 
the  above  list,  but  beginners  who  do  not 
care  to  attempt  too  much  will,  we  think, 
find  this  selection  dependable  as  well  as 
interesting. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — Very  good  cul¬ 
tural  directions  may  be  found  in  reliable 
catalogues,  though  they  sometimes  err 
in  being  too  elaborate.  For  outside  sow¬ 
ing  a  sheltered  site  should  be  chosen 
— just  such  a  placv  as  you  would  select 
for  planting  the  earliest  lettuce  and 
radishes.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug 
and  well-fined  with  the  garden  rake. 
It  .should  be  of  good  fertility,  but  the 
additidfl  of  weed-bearing  manures  and 
composts  should  be  avoided,  as  sprout-  j 
ing  valid  seeds  greatly  interfere  with  | 
the  ■’ fifty  young  flower  plants.  Sow  i 
thinly,  according  to  size,  in  rows  a  foot 
or  more  apart  in  shallow  drills  made  by 
pressing  the  hoe  or  rake  handle  slightly 
in  the  soil.  Cover  lightly — about  one- 
quarter  inch  in  case  of  the  larger  seeds 
and  a  mere  film  of  sifted  soil  over  the 
smallest,  such  as  Petunias  and  Por- 
tulacas.  After  covering  the  soil  should 
be  well  firmed  with  the  hoe  or  a  board 
placed  over  the  rows,  and  carefully 
watered  if  not  sufficiently  moist.  A 
covering  of  burlap,  “excelsior,”  shavings 
or  other  fibrous  material,  not  containing 
weed  seeds,  is  of  great  assistance  to 
germination,  as  it  keeps  the  surface 
moist  and  shaded,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  the  first  seedlings 
show.  They  may  need  thinning  if  too  i 


close  together  and  should  be  well  tilled 
until  large  enough  for  transplanting, 
when  they  should  be  set  in  rows  or 
groups  at  the  proper  distances  to  permit 
full  development  of  their  characteristics. 
Transplanting  is  best  done  in  showery 
weather  when  the  plants  are  three  to 
five  inches  high,  but  Portulacas,  if  thinly 
enough  sown,  may  be  left  in  the  seed 
bed  until  the  first  blooms  open.  This  is 
important  where  groups  of  double  varie¬ 
ties  are  wanted,  as  the  proportion  of 
double  flowering  plants  is  not  large  even 
when  the  best  seeds  are  sown,  and  it  is 
an  advantage  that  the  plants  may  be  so 
safely  moved  after  the  character  of  the 
bloom  is  shown.  All  the  varieties  men¬ 
tioned  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  loam, 
but  Phlox  and  Portulacas  are  most 
brilliant  and  satisfactory  in  sandy  soil 
of  very  moderate  fertility.  It  is  often 
advisable  to  add  a  quantity  of  common 
road  sand  to  the  surface  soil  of  bed  in 
which  the  latter  are  grown.  The  recom¬ 
mended  annuals  thrive  best  in  full  sun¬ 
light,  and  should  be  given  conspicuous 
positions,  free  from  shade  if  possible. 
There  are  some  fine  species,  such  as 
sweet  Alyssum,  Nemophila  and  Myosotis 
or  forget-me-not,  that  like  moisture 
and  partial  shade,  but  they  are  not 
among  the  most  showy  kinds.  The 
variegated  corn  or  Zea  is  best  planted 
where  it  is  to  grow,  but  may  be  cau¬ 
tiously  handled  in  pots  or  baskets  if 
desired  to  make  up  tropical  foliage  beds 
later  in  the  season. 

When  started  in  the  house  or 
under  glass  seeds  are  generally  sown 
in  pots  or  boxes  like  early  tomatoes,  in 
moderate  heat,  and  transplanted  once  or 
twice  to  avoid  spindling.  Early  March 
is  probably  the  best  time  for  starting  the 
most  tender  kinds.  Salvias  especially 
are  benefited  by  early  sowing,  as  their 
first  growth  is  slow,  and  one  wishes  as 
long  a  season  as  possible  of  their  glow¬ 
ing  beauty.  Seeds  of  annuals  are  abun¬ 
dant  and  generally  cheap.  Even  the 
best  are  of  trifling  cost  as  compared  to 
bedding  and  herbaceous  plants,  for  the 
area  covered.  Buy  them  from  the  most 
reliable  dealers,  give  the  plants  reason¬ 
able  care,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  outcome. 

Two  Fine  Seedling  Grapes. — We 
have  for  successive  years  received  sam¬ 
ples  of  red  and  white  seedling  grapes  of 
superior  quality  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Shat- 
tuck,  Springfield,  Mass.  A  cluster  of 
the  white  variety  named  “Clifford”  and 
of  the  red  one,  unnamed,  are  shown  in 
Figs.  40  and  41  respectively,  page  83. 
These  clusters  were  injured  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  are  scarcely  fair  samples 
of  the  varieties  as  we  have  before  seen 
them.  The  quality  of  Clifford  is  par¬ 
ticularly  agreeable,  sweet,  rich  and 
vinous.  The  red-skinned  one  is  as  good 
as  or  better  than  Brighton,  and  appears 
to  make  a  better  cluster.  Mr.  Shattuck 
has  grown  this  variety  for  20  years  and 
finds  it  thrifty,  productive,  as  free  from 
mildew  as  Delaware,  and  as  hardy  as 
Concord,  while  of  better  quality  than 
either.  It  is,  however,  pistillate  and 
must  be  grown  near  other  pollen-bear¬ 
ing  varieties  to  insure  setting.  Clifford 
has  been  in  bearing  eight  years,  and  is 
very  promising.  Young  vines  of  these 
seedlings  have  been  established  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  are  growing  well, 
but  have  not  reached  bearing  size. 

w.  v.  F. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  set  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


TWO  “FRIENDS” 


PRICE  SI.OO  EACH 

Positively  our  own  idea. 

Any  others  like  them 
are  infringements. 

The  original  large  spray 
Nozzles  doing  away  with 
the  cluster. 

The  only  ones  with  the  maker's  name  and  the  word 
“Patented”  stamped  upon  them. 

Angle  They  have  no  horns,  hooks,  nothing  to  catch,  drip 
or  clog.  Makes  the  finest  mist-like  spray.  Drives  the  spray  farther  into  the 
trees  than  the  cluster.  The  “  Angle  ”  sprays  up  under  the  leaves  and  down 
into  the  CALYX.  The  “Regular”  is  for  ordinary  work.  State  which  is 
wanted.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


Friend  ”  Regular 


^1,  BMH  Ti. -■ ■ ',n' 

-ir  ■. 

“  Friend 


“  FRIEND  ” 
BULLETIN 

now  (Jan.  14th)  shows 
sixty-two  ’09  model 
Power  Sprayers  sold  to 
up-to-date  men.  Buyers 
of  “FRIENDS”  are  not 
in  the  lonesome  class. 


Talk,  think, 
listen,  write  and 
read  about  others, 
but  remember  that 
there  is  only 
One  Real 
“FRIEND.” 


“  FRIES'  I)  ” 


M  F< ; .  <  O M  P AN  V ,  G asport,  N  1  a gara  Co . , 

M  f ter*,  of  the  tir*t  complete  (-uaolinc  Power  Sprayer. 


New  York. 


The  premium  for  the  best  ten  plate  display  of  apples  at  the  National  Horticultural  (V 
Model ‘‘Friend  ”  Power  Sprayer.  The  apples  In  question  were  sprayed  with  the  “Friend' 
Sprayer  and  “  Friend  ”  Nozzles.  The  best  fruit  growers  use  the  best  Sprayers. 


mgrress  was  a  1909 
”  '08  Model  Power 


SEE  THEM  GROW 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SPRAYED  YOUR  TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES  WITH 

NIAGARA  BRAND 

r,IMEI  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

The  great  all  around  Spraying  Material.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  ami  it  kills  Scale  and 
1>  events  Fungus.  Put  tip  in  packages  to  suit  the  lady  with  her  rose  garden  or  the 
nian  with  an  orchard.  Prices  with  full  description  mailed  you  Free  for  the  asking. 

Address  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  X.  Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

VACUUM  SPRAY  OIL 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY, 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Send  for  booklet  telling  you  how  to 

SAVE  YOUR  TREES. 

New  York  Office  -  29  Broadway. 

Kill  San  Jose  Scale 

r  You  need  not  lose  your  fruit  crop  this  season.  A 
Spray  your  orchard  early  with  a  strong  solution  of 

Good’s  CawhMePonsh  Soap  No.  3 

It  will  positively  destroy  scale,  apple  grab,  aphis. 

Hi  e.  bu^s.  worms,  and  all  other  insects  and  parasites 
which  infest'yonr  trees,  plants  and  shrubs.  It  con¬ 
tains  no  poisonous  or  injurious  ingredients;  no  salt, 
sulphur  or  mineral  oils,  it  fertilizes  the  soil,  and 
quickens  growth.  Endorsed  by  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

50  lbs.  $2.50;  100  lbs.  $4.50;  larger  quantities  propor¬ 
tionally  less.  Write  for  free  nook  let,  “A  Manual  of 
Plant  Diseases.” 

James  Good,  Original  Maker,  945  No.  Front  St.,Phila. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 

305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La, 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


SCALE  DESTROYER 

FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  all  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 
CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request. 
TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg  W.  Va, 


Address  Office  Nearest  Yon 


Order9  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


“KANT-KLOGV^A 


SPRAYERS 

Something  New  Sts 

Gets  twice  the  results— ^ 
with  same  laborand  fluid. 

Flat  or  round,  line  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  y. 


Spraying 

cuid.  Free 


•Tati 


Hat  to  the 


The  only  Glnss  Valve  Pump— never 
sticks— never  fails — ulwavs  rea<i\. 
Also  HAV  TOOLS,  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Back  Clamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Price-. 
K.8.  Mjrrs  A-  Bro.,  2-1  Orauec  SC,  Ashland.  <>. 

"the 

PIMP 
THAT 


PUMPS 


_ _ „  J  ^ 

Farm  and  Garden  Tools 


No.  14 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 


Buy  the  original  and  save  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  H.  P.  Air- 
Cooled  Engine  is  furnished  with  pulley  for 
other  work.  Seven  years  of  success.  Ask  the 
user.  Write  for  catalogue  19  and  our  Liberal 
Proposition. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Give  up  your  farm  and  garden  drudgery— 
let  the  Planet  Jr.  do  your  work. 

'I  wouldn’t  be  without  a  Planet  Jr.  for  five  times’’ 

e  price,”  writes  P.  P.  Hamilton,  Carlisle,  S,  CZ  _ 

“I  neverhad  finer  vegetables  with  such  light  work. 

New  No.  14  Planet  Jr.  Double-Wheel  Di8c-Hoej7  — 

Cultivator  and  Plow  has  three  adjustable  discs  om 
each  side,  a  pair  of  new-idea  pronged  cultivator'' 
teeth  that  run  shallow  next  the  row,  steels  for  plow-'' 

-  ■’ — ’.furrowing, and  covering, and  a  pairof  leaf  liftersT 
Planet  Jr.  12-tooth  Harrow  is  the  tool  no  berry-^ 
grower  or  market-gardener  can  afford  to  do  with-^ 
out.  Great  for  hoeing  beets,  beans,  and  all  crops^ 
rows.  Leaves  the  ground  in  fine  condition. 

Turns  hard  work  for  six  men  into  easy  work  for 
one. 

lur  1909  catalogue  pictures  and  describes 
kinds  of  Planet  Jr.  implements — a  tool  for  everv  | 
..farm  and  garden  need. 

Free  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 

L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1107- V,  Phila.,  Pa.  I 


-■""“SCALECIDE 

and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment 
Write  for  FREE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  rears. 

"POCKET  DIARY  WITH  SPRAY  CALENDAR  FREE  IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.”  ^  „  . 

PRICES:  50  gal.  bbl.  $35.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.35;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Order  now:  spring  spraying  your  last  chance. 

IE3.  Gr.  Go,  UVEfg.  Chemists,  Dept,  3NT,  50  Church  St.  IWexTcr  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Investments. — The  average  farmer 
does  well  if  he  can  get  35  cents  out  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
increase  this  small  proportion  by  spec¬ 
ulating.  All  sorts  of  schemes  are  pro¬ 
posed  to  them.  Here  in  one  “temp¬ 
tation”  : 

I  am  offered  shares  in  an  orchard  com¬ 
pany  in  payment  for  cattle.  If  properly 
conducted  I  should  think  it  a  safe  and 
good  investment.  What  do  you  think  of 
1 1 V  I  have  been  offered  almost  every¬ 
thing,  from  cats  up,  for  cattle,  but  never 
traded  for  anything  but  cash.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  break  the  rule  in  this  case? 

This  man  is  a  cattle  breeder.  If  he 
takes  my  advice  he  will  stick  to  cash 
and  not  begin  trading.  The  people  in 
this  orchard  company  are  honest  and 
would  like  to  make  the  scheme  go,  but 
I  could  not  advise  my  friends  to  take 
such  stock.  I  feel  sure  the  managers 
will  do  their  best  to  make  the  orchard 
pay,  but  I  think  we  have  come  to  a 
time  when  we  should  turn  from  pro¬ 
moting  large  companies  and  invest  our 
money  in  our  own  farms.  We  all  find 
fault  with  the  evils  which  come  from 
speculating  on  a  large  scale,  but  we 
never  can  cure  them  so  long  as  we 
attempt  a  small  imitation.  If  I  was 
in  this  man’s  place  I  would  turn  my 
cattle  into  cash,  pay  my  bills  and  put 
the  balance  into  a  savings  bank  until 
I  had  enough  for  a  fair-sized  invest¬ 
ment.  Then  I  would  try  to  make  a 
loan  on  some  sound  collateral  security 
which  has  value  now  and  not  in  the 
future. 

I  used  to  wonder  how  some  of  these 
slick  fakers  manage  to  get  money  away 
from  people  as  they  do.  Since  reading 
some  of  the  letters  they  write  I  under¬ 
stand  more  about  it.  I  have  just  read 
one  in  which  the  rascal  begins  about 
as  follows : 

Dear  Friend  : — I  have  received  your  ad¬ 
dress  from  one  who  has  known  you  long, 
and  has  deeply  regretted  that  your  busi¬ 
ness  ability  has  not  been  fully  appreciated. 
My  interests  have  grown  to  sucli  large 
proportions  that  I  can  only  deal  with  men 
of  t lie  highest  character  and  great  natural 
ability — therefore  I  approach  you  with 
this  confidential  proposition. 

Now,  I  know  there  are  lots  of  men 
in  this  country  who  feel  that  their  wives 
and  friends  never  have  half  appreciated 
them.  They  size  this  stranger  as  one 
of' those  far-sighted  readers  of  charac¬ 
ter  who  can  see  what  others  have  over¬ 
looked.  They  can’t  see  that  the  letter 
is  a  printed  circular — probably  sent  to 
10,000  other  people.  They  have  their 
eye  on  those  high-sounding  compli¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  a  10  to  1  chance  that 
they  put  up  the  money  this  rascal  is 
after.  If  you  ask  me  if  I  think  soft 
taffy  cuts  deeper  than  the  hard  steel 
of  truth  I  will  ask  you  to  look  around 
you  and  observe  for  yourself. 

The  Ruling  Spirit. — “That  is  what 
ice  lack!’’ — The  speaker  was  a  man 
who  lived  through  the  Civil  War  and 
the  events  which  led  up  to  it.  I  had 
been  asking  him  if  he  thought  this 
country  could  or  would  endure  another 
great  war.  Would  the  young  fellows 
of  to-day  drop  their  cigarettes  and 
their  canes  if  need  be  and  pick  up 
muskets  or  dig  trenches?  Would  the 
girls  be  willing  to  pick  lint  and  be 
•  man,  mother  and  slave  at  home  as  did 
the  women  of  forty-five  years  ago? 
My  friend  said,  “Yes,  I  think  so,  pro¬ 
vided  you  could  make  them  see  the 
moral  issue  in  the  conflict.”  He  went 
on  to  say  that  we  have  in  this  land  the 
men  and  the  money  and  the  power,  but 
we  lack,  at  present,  the  ruling  spirit. 
We  have  little  in  modern  society  to 
take  the  place  of  the  men  who  between 
’50  and  ’60  went  about  the  North 
pouring  out  the  hot  truth  as  they  felt 
it.  These  men  were  unbought,  un¬ 
bribed  and  unafraid.  At  schoolhouses, 
churches,  in  the  open  air,  wherever 
they  could  get  a  hearing,  they  pointed 
out  the  sin  of  slavery.  They  were 
called  cranks  and  fanatics,  and  had  but 
little  following  among  the  so-called 
leading  and  powerful  classes.  Yet  the 
truth  they  told  was  accepted  by  the 
common  people,  and  made  the  domi¬ 
nating  spirit  back  of  the  money  and 
men  which  made  an  army  possible. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  Where  are  the 
men  of  this  stamp  to-day?  You  might 
say  there  is  no  war  in  sight,  therefore 
we  need  quieter  and  saner  council.  I 
think  there  is  a  war,  without  bloodshed, 
and  yet  vital  in  its  outcome.  Under 
“safe  and  sane”  teaching  we  have  in 
this  country  run  to  the  dollar  estimate 
of  character  and  service  to  society. 
The  home,  which  is  the  monument  to 
man’s  labor,  and  the  child,  which  is 
his  offering  to  the  future,  are  being 
built  and  developed  under  the  shadow 
of  the  dollar.  Farmers  have  run  too 


much  after  this  false  doctrine,  and 
that  is  partly  why  matters  have  de¬ 
veloped  until  the  handlers  get  65  cents 
or  more  of  the  consumer’s  dollars.  You 
cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
right  there  is  the  sore  spot.  We  can¬ 
not  get  out  of  our  industrial  trouble 
by  simply  learning  how  to  grow  larger 
crops.  Why  add  another  dollar  to  the 
value  of  farm  crops  and  then  proceed 
to  give  65  cents  of  it  to  the  handlers? 
As  my  friend  said,  we  lack  to-day  the 
men  who  put  into  our  awful  war  the 
spirit  of  a  crusade.  -Exactly  the  same 
thing  is  needed  now  if  farming  and 
country  living  are  to  be  made  what 
they  should  be.  I  do  not  think  men 
can  be  made  to  do  the  things  which 
agriculture  must  have  by  simply  hold¬ 
ing  a  dollar  up  before  them.  I  have 
faith  enough  in  country  people  to  know 
that  they  can  and  will  do  these  things 
if  they  once  realize  the  moral  issue 
that  is  involved.  Where  are  the  men 
to  talk  the  spirit  of  farming  as  those 
men  talked  freedom  fifty  years  ago? 

Farm  and  Home. — I  bought  a  barrel 
of  thick  molasses  and  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  the  horses.  For  some  six 
weeks  our  horses  had  no  roughage  ex¬ 
cept  dry  cornstalks.  The  grain  was 
crushed  corn  and  oats  mixed  with 
wheat  bran.  The  older  horses  were  a 
little  logy  on  this  feed,  and  I  tried  the 
molasses  to  see  if  it  would  play  the 
part  of  “appetizer”  to  this  rough  ra¬ 
tion.  We  feed  about  a  pint  night  and 
morning.  It  is  poured  on  the  grain 
and  the  horses  lick  it  up.  Bob  and 
Jerry  took  to  it  at  once,  but  Nellie  and 
Madge  did  not  care  for  it  at  first. 
Now  they  all  eat  it  readily.  We  have 
no  large  scales,  and  therefore  cannot 
weigh  the  horses  to  test  their  weight, 
but  from  their  appearance  thus  far  I 
am  sure  the  molasses  helps  them.  Thev 
eat  their  fodder  better,  feel  livelier, 
and  the  coat  is  growing  softer  and 
smoother.  I  am  not  ready  to  report 
yet,  but  thus  far  I  feel  well  satisfied 
with  the  molasses  feeding.  I  am  also 
inclined  to  think  that  a  small  handful 
of  powdered  charcoal  given  in  the  feed 
every  few  days  will  be  good  for  our 

horses . The  seed  corn  has 

been  nearly  all  shipped.  We  ran  short, 
after  all,  for  when  we  came  to  go  over 
the  ears  for  the  last  time  there  were 
many  that  would  not  pass  muster.  I 
certainly  would  not  sell  seed  corn  that 
we  would  not  use  ourselves  and  some 
that  we  would  use,  knowing  how  it  was 
grown,  would  be  rejected  by  others. 
Part  of  one  field  we  found  mixed  with 
a  white  flint.  This  evidently  came  from 
a  neighbor’s  field  some  distance  away. 
Well,  now  that  you  have  tried  the  seed 
business  a  little,  will  you  guarantee 
that  corn?  That’s  a  hard  proposition. 
The_  ears  of  corn  I  know  are  our 
strain  of  Canada  flint.  I  did  not  pick 
them  all  out  myself,  nor  did  I  shell 
all  the  ears,  but  I  believe  our  folks 
were  as  careful  as  they  could  well  be, 
and  that  corn  is  true  to  its  name.  I 
cannot  guarantee  that  it  will  all  sprout 
and  grow,  but  I  would  be  inclined  to 
do  so  if  I  had  a  regular  drying- room 
and  testing  apparatus.  As  for  what  a 
man  will  do  with  it  after  he  gets  the 
seed  I  cannot  say.  .  .  .  Now  is  the 

time  that  people  tell  big  strawberry 
stories.  I  find  it  very  easy  to  sit  by 
the  fire  and  figure  out  yields.  I  am 
told  of  men  who  grew  four  quarts  to 
the  plant  or  60,000  quarts  to  an  acre ! 
These  January  yields  are  all  very  well, 
but  I  want  to  see  them  i.i  June.  As  I 
write  I  look  out  and  see  the;  snow  cov¬ 
ering  my  Kevitt  patch,  and  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  figure  out  a  hew  buggy 
and  a  few  other  things  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  those  plants.  I’ll  wait  until  I 
pick  the  berries,  sell  them,  get  the 
money  and  pay  a  few  debts.  In  the 
meantime  I  feel  prepared  to  set  10,000 
more  plants  in  the  same  way  as  s~oon 
as  the  ground  is  fit.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


use  “Farmers’  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

for  cheaper  and  tbetter  feeding 
and  bigger  profits  on  your  stock 
and  poultry.  Also  best  for  sugar¬ 
making,  rendering  lard,  canning 
fruit,  sterilizing  milk  cans  and 
many  other  purposes.  Cheap  in 
cost  and  in  use.  Wears  for  years. 
Illustrated  circular  free. 
LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  C^“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


C*  f 


«  ROOFING^  - 

^ S/JMPLE; 

A  Genuine  SURETY  BOND  GUARANTEE 
with  every  roll  of  Congo. 


So  many  guarantees  are  given 
nowadays  that  to  a  certain  extent 
they  have  lost  their  value ;  but  the 
one  which  accompanies  each  roll  of 
Congo  is  different  from  all  others. 

It  is  a  genuine  Surety  Bond 
backed  by  the  National  Surety  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
Surety  Companies  in  this  country. 
It  protects  you  absolutely. 

It  is  a  distinct,  clear-cut  guaran¬ 
tee,  and  any  man  who  desires  the 


best  roofing  for  his  money,  and 
wants  the  same  backed  by  a  reput¬ 
able  house  as  well  as  by  a  Surety 
Bond,  can  do  no  better  than  invest 
in  Congo. 

Samples  will  be  sent  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  and  we  know  if  you  test  it 
thoroughly,  as  a  roofing  should  be 
tested,  there  will  be  no  hesitation  on 
your  part  in  securing  it  quickly. 

Further  information,  samples,  etc., 
on  request. 


UNITED  ROOFING  AND  M’F’G  CO. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG,,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Nitrate&of  Soda 


AWU..N  _ 


Nitrate  of  Soda  applied  as  a  top  dressing,  pro¬ 
duces  not  only  more  tons  to  the  acre,  but  cleaner 
and  higher  grade 

TIMOTHY 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free 

Let  us  send  sufficient  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  you  to  try,  asking 
Only  that  you  use  according  to  our  directions,  and  let  us  know 
the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  we  offer,  as  a  prize.  Prof.  Voorhees’  most  valuable  book 
on  fertilizers,  their  composition  and  how  to  use  for  different 
crops.  Handsomely  bound,  327  pages. 

Apply  at  once  for  Nitrate  of  Soda  by  post  card,  as  this  offer 
is  necessarily  limited.  _  “  Grass  Growing  for  Profit,”  another 
book  of  useful  information,  will  be  sent  free  to  farmers  while 
the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is  mentioned  in  which  this 
advertisement  is  seen. 

Send  name  and  complete  address  on  post  card 

WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York 


Grand  FREE  Millwork  Catalog 

Saves  Users  50  Per  Cent  on  Windows,  Doors  and  Building  Material 

Doors  77c— Windows- 60c 


5,000  Bargains  —  Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Anywhere 

Don’t  tbink  of  doing  any  repair  work  or  i—  ■  not  exactly  as  repre-  - - - -  •. 


building,  whether  you  are  a  Homo  Owner, 
Carpenter,  Contractoror 
ildi 


- 


Builder,  until  you  have 
sent  a  postal  card  for  our 
Free  Millwork  Catalog. 

It's  an  authority  on  m  i  i  1- 
‘work,  styles,  and  quotes 
and  illustrates  over  6,000 
articles  in  sash,  doors, 
flooring,  stairs,’  roofing, 
building  paper,  hot  bed 
sash,  windows,  screen 
doors, etc.  We  sell  all  our 
millwork  productsof  the 
Largest  Plant  in  Amer¬ 
ica  only,  direct  to  you, 
and  you  save  HALF, 
whether  you  order  $G 
worth  or  $10,000 
worth.  We  ship  any. 
where  in  the  United  States 


Hot  Bed 
Sash 

$1.69 

With  Qls» 
Barn 
Sash,  4 -It. 

39  c 
Window 
Frames 
$1.40 
Porch 
Columns 
$1.8S 
Stair 
Newels 
$2.83 


sen  ted  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  you  can  ship  I 
your  order  back  at  our 
expense. 

Remember,  you 
save  50  per  cent,, 
freight  included, 
on  your  Local 
Dealer’s  Prices. 

We  carry  a  large 
stock  and  can  there¬ 
fore  ship  promptly.  If 
you  are  planning  to  do 
any  buildingwhutever, 
or  to  make  any  im- 

Frovements,  write  us 
ully,  stating  what 
your  needs  are. 


... _  _ per  cent  c 

anything  you  order. 

You  can  get  an  idea  by  the 
few  illustrations  and  prices  in 
this  small  space  of  what  a  sav¬ 
ing  you  can  make  by  buying 
from  our  catalog. 

Our  work  is  all  guaranteed 
strictly  up  to  the  official  grades 
adopted  by  the  Sash.  Door  & 
Blind  Manufacturers'  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Northwest,  and  if 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  1375 


4-LLWindow  CA. 
With  Glass.  DUG 

Dealer’i  Price,  $1.25 


Roofing  at  Cut  Prices! 

Weship  to  ©very  state  daily. 
5-year  guaranteed  Flint-  Af  IJ  C 
coated  Roofing,  per  sq.  $li  tL  0 
8-year  guaranteed  Flint-  4  Q  C 
coated  Roofing,  per  sq.  ■■vw 
10-year  guaranteed  Flint-  9  9  Q 
coated  Roofing,  per  sq.  . 

2-V  Crimped  Steel  Roofing,  9  7  A 
per  sheet — 6  feet  ....  ■•v 
Corrugated  Steel  Roofing, 
per  sheet — 6  feet  .... 

Big  catalog  FREE. 

Case  Street, 


High  Grade  "W 

DOOR  /./ C 

Regular  Price  $2.00 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


One  Gallon  of  Water  Per  Horse  Power 


Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool 

The  Abenaque 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

1’uUlished  weekly  by  the  Kural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  Gd.,  or  8k>  marks,  or  10W  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  lino— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
los-  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
1 1 >  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yohkbr  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Many  a  sensible  man  has  been  fooled  by  a  printed 
circular  in  the  form  of  a  typewritten  letter.  Such  a 
man  receives  what  he  thinks  is  a  long  personal  let- 
tei  in  very  complimentary  language,  and  offering 
;<  ‘private  business  proposition  of  great  value.  It 
is  a  most  tempting  bait,  and  we  do  not  like  to  say 
bow  large  a  proportion  of  people  rise  to  it.  The 
fact  is  that  this  so-called  “letter”  is  printed  like  any 
circular.  Your  name  is  added,  but  the  rest  is  the 
same  as  that  sent  to  thousands  of  others.  Do  not 
lie  foolish  enough  to  nibble  at  any  such  bait.  It 
nay  hurt  your  feelings  to  tell  you  so,  but  no  stranger 
will  single  you  out  for  special  praise  or  confidence 
unless  he  expects  to  get  his  hand  in  your  pocket ! 

* 

We  do  not  know  w.hat  answer  the  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  could  make  to  the  following  question: 

Why  can’t  some  one  give  us  a  magazine  with  the  spirit 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  There  are  already  many  magazines  that 
are  excellent  in  many  ways,  but  we  tire  of  stories  wherein 
the  only  people  worth  while  are  lords  or  millionaires,  and 
where  Dot li  heroes  and  heroines  drink,  smoke  and  gamble. 
Also,  we  are  not  deeply  interested  in  “How  we  support  our 
family  of  four  on  $20,000  a  year." 

We  believe  that  a  good  magazine  aimed  directly  at 
common  people,  living  their  lives  and  thinking  along 
with  them  vould  be  made  highly  successful.  Too 
much  of  our  so-called  “literature”  is  intended  to  sat¬ 
isfy  town  and  city  people,  and  the  papers  do  not 
always  fit  the  farm  home.  We  would  welcome  a  new 
sort  of  farm  literature— that  written  by  country  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  talk  right  out  of  their  hearts  and  put 
their  lives  before  us.  The  literary  critics  might  be 
shocked  at  some  of  thfe  work,  but  it  would  stimulate 
sound  thought  in  places  which  these  same  critics 
cannot  hope  to  touch. 

* 

T  he  hardware  dealers  throughout  the  countiy  aie 
marching  with  the  express  companies  to  fight 
against  parcels  post.  I  he  papers  are  full  of  then 
“resolutions”  and  advice.  Just  now  they  are  weep¬ 
ing  over  the  fate  of  the  country  merchant  in  case 
the  farmers  had  a  chance  to  knock  down  the  high¬ 
waymen  who  hold  them  up  with  express  rates.  Next 
these  hardware  people  will  be  weeping  for  the  deal¬ 
ers  who  take  65  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  and 
icavg  the  farmer  35  cents.  Once  give  us  a  fair 
parcels  post  and  sales  of  farm  produce  will  be  made 
more  and  more  direct  between  farmers  and  city  fam¬ 
ilies.  In  England  and  Europe  such  articles  as  beef¬ 
steak,  eggs,  chicken,  and  fruit  are  sent  by  mail  for 
little  money.  The  same  thing  would  follow  in  this 
country — at  first  near  the  larger  cities,  and  extending 
in  wider  lines  as  people  saw  the  advantage  of  the 
system.  The  result  would  be  not  only  more  money  to 
nearby  farmers,  but  education  for  city  buyers,  which 
would  help  every  producer  in  the  country.  1  hink 
tor  a  moment  what  would  happen  if  instead  of  35 
cents  the  producer  could  get  45  or  even  40  cents  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar!  The  result  would  be  an  “up¬ 
lift”  which  would  startle  the  country.  These  very 
hardware  dealers  would  be  among  the  first  to  feel 
the  effect  of  this  money  pouring  into  trade  from  the 
farmers.  That  is  why  we  cannot  understand  how 
they  can  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  take  the  position 
they  do.  They  will  be  swept  away  finally,  and  they 
know  it  well  enough.  No  power  can  prevent  the  final 
adoption  of  a  fair  parcels  post.  It  may  be  delayed 
until  farmers  are  fully  roused,  but  it  is  sure  to  come 
in  the  end. 


No  one  could  expect  a  fairer  statement  'about  the 
"unoccupied  farms”  in  New  York  than  Mr.  Lyon 
gives  us  on  the  first  page.  Another  article,  later, 
will  discuss  some  of  the  social  features.  The  pic¬ 
tures  show  Mr.  Lyon’s  home — close  to  one  of  those 
very  farms,  and  a  view  of  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  character  of  that  hilly  section. 
While  we  believe  that  New  York  can  offer  good 
bargains  in  farm  lands,  we  would  nob  .willingly, 
give  our  readers  a  wrong  idea  about  them.  1  he 
facts  will  make  a  good  enough  story.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  Pearson  says  there  are  only 
2,402  unoccupied  farms  in  New  York — about  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Only  152  are  actually 
r  bandoned.  We  have  had  more  than  enough  of  the 
doleful  tales  about  the  ruin  of  New  York  State 
farming.  Last  year  a  “convention”  was  held  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  to  deplore  the  sad  conditions.  It  appropriately 
adjourned  sine  die  (without  a  date  appointed). 
There  is  no  date  for  the  death  of  New  York  farm¬ 
ing.  or  for  another  such  “convention.”  If  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  seek  to  promote  such  things  really  desire 
to  help  agriculture,  let  them  help  farmers  to  obtain 
more  than  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

* 

A  conference  of  Jewish  farmers  has  just  been  held 
in  New  York.  There  are  a  number  of  communities 
in  the  Eastern  States  where  Jews  have  been  induced 
to  settle  upon  the  land.  These  communities  sent 
delegates  to  talk  things  over.  Among  other  sug¬ 
gestions  was  one  entitled  "Ten  Commandments  for 
rfuving  a  Farm.”  We  print  what  is  said  to  be  a 
free  translation,  and  commend  it  to  Gentile  as  well 
as  Jew : 

1.  Don’t  think  about  buying  a  farm  if  your  wife  won’t 
live  in  the  country. 

2.  Don’t  believe  agents  when  they  tell  you  gold  brick 
stories. 

3.  Don’t  chase  after  big  farms. 

4.  Don’t  buy  a  farm  unless  you  have  money  enough  left 
to  buy  a  cow. 

5.  Don’t  settle  far  away  from  the  markets. 

0.  Don’t  run  too  much  in  debt  when  you  buy  your 
farm.  * 

7.  Don’t  pay  a  deposit  on  your  farm  until  you  have 
consulted  a  lawyer. 

8.  Don’t  forget  to  insure  your  farm  buildings  in  a  re¬ 
liable  company. 

!).  Don’t  buy  a  farm  unless  you  are  al>le  to  meet  the 
mortgages. 

10.  Don’t  buy  a  farm  unless  you  have  consulted  those 
who  know. 

* 

We  contend  that  the  officers  of  any  society  should 
fairly  represent  the  spirit  and  aims  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  That  is  particularly  true  of  farmers’  societies, 
and  it  was  why  the  writer  insisted  when  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  was  formed 
that  there  should  be  no  “nominating  committee”  to 
block  out  a  cut  and  dried  programme.  For  a  year 
1  r  so  candidates  for  office  were  nominated  from  the 
floor  and  voted  for  by  the  convention — as  they  ought 
tr.  be.  Then  this  important  business  slipped  back  into 
that  “nominating  committee”  again.  Some  men  seem 
to  believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of  such  a  society  are 
incapable  of  conducting  its  affairs.  These  "leaders  ’ 
want  such  affairs  administered  by  a  close  corporation 
of  kindred  spirits  who  can  run  things  in  their  own 
way.  We  believe  in  the  most  open  and  public  selec¬ 
tion  of  officers,  and  have  no  use  whatever  for  any 
“nominating  committee,"  because  it  seldom,  if  ever, 
represents  fairly  the  wishes  of  the  members.  An¬ 
other  thing  that  should  be  killed  is  “voting  by  proxy.” 
There  may  be  100  members  of  a  society  with  barely 
20  able  to  come  to  a  meeting.  Some  interested 
person  starts  out  and  gets  “proxies"  from  60  mem¬ 
bers.  They  sign  a  statement  authorizing  him  to 
act  or  vote  for  them,  since  they  cannot  be  present ! 
Thus  this  man  can  vote  a  majority  in  a  lump  and 
often  pass  measures  directly  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  those  who  gave  him  authority.  We  understand 
that  in  this  way  Frank  E.  Dawley  was  enabled  to 
reelect  himself  treasurer  of  the  Cheviot  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association !  Proxy  voting  and  nomina¬ 
ting  by  committee  have  no  place  in  a  farmers’ 
society. 

Give  us  the  money  that  has  been  paid  out  for 
bogus  fertilizers  and  we  will  finish  building  the 
Panama  Canal.  We  could  probably  do  it  if  we  had 
the  loss  in  humbug  nitrogen  alone.  By  “humbug” 
we  mean  the  inert  forms  of  “organic”  nitrogen  which 
are  palmed  off  in  mixed  fertilizers.  In  most  of  the 
States,  the  fertilizer  analyses  given  out  by  the  sta¬ 
tions  group  all  forms  of  “nitrogen’  together — all  ap¬ 
parently  valued  at  the  price  paid  for  “nitrates.  ’  or 
the  most  valuable  form.  d  bis  seems  to  us  just 
about  as  sensible  as  it  would  be  to  count  a  man  s 
cash,  bills  good  and  bad,  stock  and  real  estate  all 
together,  and  say  he  has  that  much  money.  The 
cash  is  available  at  once,  but  it  may  be  years  be¬ 


fore  some  of  the  property  will  be  negotiable.  It  is 
about  the  same  way  with  nitrogen.  That  in  dried 
muck,  leather,  or  very  coarse  tankage,  may  be  in 
condition  some  day  to  feed  crops  for  your  grand- 
thildren,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  you  will  get  much  ben¬ 
efit  from  them.  The  form  of  nitrogen  you  want  to 
feed  your  crops  is  “nitrates.”  When  that  is  valued 
at  18  cents  a  pound  some  of  the  organic  forms  are 
worth  five  cents  or  less  by  comparison.  Yet,  when 
you  buy  a  low-grade  fertilizer  you  are  quite  likely 
to  buy  them  and  pay  the  full  price  of  "nitrate” 
nitrogen.  The  manufacturer  should  state  plainly  the 
sources  of  the  nitrogen.  In  some  States  the  law 
prohibits  the  use  of  ground  leather,  yet  it  is  no 
doubt  used  in  some  fertilizers..  Under  the  pure  food 
law  the  manufacturer  of  mixed  preparations  or 
remedies  must  state  the  composition  or  give  the 
formula.  In  like  manner  the  fertilizer  manufacturer 
should  state  what  he  uses  to  obtain  the  nitrogen 
which  his  goods  contain.  It  must  also  be  clear  to 
anyone  who  gives  the  subject  any  study  that  "or¬ 
ganic”  nitrogen  is  not  worth  as  much  as  either  “ni- 
tiates”  or  "ammonia.”  The  difference  in  value  be¬ 
tween  them  is  often  as  great  as  that  between  the 
“available”  and  "insoluble”  phosphoric  acid.  There¬ 
fore,  in  buying  a  fertilizer  a  farmer  should  demand 
an  analysis  giving  the  soluble  and  “organic  nitro¬ 
gen  separately,  and  refuse  to  pay  as  much  for  the 
latter  as  for  the  former.  These  suggestions  may  be 
considered  radical,  yet  they  show  the  way  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  save  millions  of  dollars  and  we  shall  attempt 
to  demonstrate  them. 

* 

We  farmers  feel  that  there  arc  better  times  ahead 
of  its  as  we  now  have  State  primaries.  Now,  if  we 
could  have  a  lau’  that  a  man  could  only  spend  so 
much  for  his  nomination  it  would  give  a  poor  man 
the  same  chance  it  would  a  rich  one. 

That  is  what  a  Michigan  farmer  writes  us.  and 
he  has  reason  to  feel  hopeful.  The  direct  primaries 
in  that  State  will,  in  time,  give  country  people  a 
weapon  of  defense  against  the  grafters  and  poli¬ 
ticians.  We  will  guarantee  that  right  in  your  county 
are  men  holding  public  office  who  never  could  be 
nominated  by  a  fair  open  vote.  They  are  often 
elected  after  they  get  on  the  ticket  because  long  habit 
has  taught  your  voters  that  they  ought  to  "support 
tne  convention.”  You  know  these  men  do  not 
represent  what  you  want  or  what  you  need ;  yet  you 
can’t  get  rid  of  them  so  long  as  the  caucus  and  the 
old-style  convention  decide  who  shall  be  nominated. 
This  Michigan  man  secs  “better  times  ahead,"  be¬ 
cause  the  way  ’has  come  through  which  this  caucus 
plan  will  be  broken  up,  and  nominations  made  by 
direct  vote. 

In  New  York,  too,  thousands  of  farmers  see  the 
same  chance  through  a  primary  nomination  law. 
Here  is  one  of  them  from  Tompkins  County:" 

Practically  all  of  the  people,  outside  of  the  politicians, 
want  direct  nominations,  and  we  all  want  to  see  The  R. 
N.  Y.  fight  hard  for  it.  'Pell  ns  who  are  opposed  to  it  and 
who  are  not.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  feel  as  if  we  ought 
to  make  a  strong  fight.  H.  D.  c. 

You  will  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  do  its  best,  but  that  best 
will  amount  to  little  unless  the  farmers  themselves 
will  come  in  and  do  their  share.  We  doubt  if  you 
can  put  any  large  proportion  of  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  on  record  at  this  time.  They  are  banging  off 
to  see  where  the  power  is.  The  politicians  will  pre- 
\ent  a  trial  of  primary  nominations  if  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  do  so.  They  will  play  every  trick  of  their 
Dade  to  kill  the  bill.  Nothing  but  strong  public  senti¬ 
ment  pricked  in  with  pens  and  stuck  on  with  postage 
stamps  will  convert  the  Legislature.  Let  us  all  g.et 
after  them  at  once.  Will  you  be  one  of  25,000  men 
in  Nczv  York  to  work  for  this  bill ? 


BREVITIES. 

New  York  is  nmv  Root-grafted  in  the  Senate.  It’s  a 
strong  plant — here  is  for  sound  fruit ! 

The  Government  will  “consider”  farming  just  as  soon 
as  we  compel  it  to  do  so — not  much  before. 

Don’t  forget  to  start  that  “protein  club”  on  your 
farm.  Protein  means  protection  from  high  grain  bills. 

What  about  these  men  who  are  so  very  anxious 
to  let  their  light  shine  before  other  men?  They  are 
merely  after  human  moths. 

“The  Ranch”  claims  that  “the  National  Apple  Show 
at  Spokane  brought  out  the  most  magnificent  display 
of  apples  ever  seen  outside  the  Garden  of  Eden.”  That’s 
the  way  to  “talk  apple.” 

The  Grape  Belt  figures  the  production  of  grapes  from 
the  Chautauqua.  N.  Y„  district  in  1908  at  4.232  ears, 
against  5.186  in  1907.  This  includes  the  grapes  used 
for  grape  juice  and  wine. 

A  new’  scheme  for  preserving  eggs  is  reported  from 
England.  The  eggs  are  disinfected  and  then  put  in 
a  vacuum  containing  paraffin  wax.  The  air  is  thus 
taken  through  the  shell.  Then  air  pressure  is  applied 
and  the  wax  driven  in  to  seal  the  shell  completely. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  British  steamer  Hattrawan.  which 
cleared  from  Pensacola  .Ian.  12.  with  10,000  hales  of  cot- 
ion  for  Havre,  put  hack  with  lire  in  her  hold.  The  lire 
was  discovered  when  the  vessel  was  fifty  miles  off  the 
shore.  The  cargo  is  valued  at  .$500,000  and  the  damage 
will  i>e  heavy.  ...  In  a  bill  introduced  at  Albany, 
.Ian.  13.  by  Senator  Allds  a  scale  of  annual  automobile 
registration  fees  is  proposed.  A  tax  of  live  dollars  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  machines  weighing  1,500  pounds;  ten  dollars 
for  machines  weighing  2.500.  and  five  dollars  for  each 
additional  500  pounds.  A  Hill  by  Senator  Grady  would 
send  automobilists  violating  the  speed  limit  to  jail  for 
thirty  da  vs  and  impose  a  fine  of  SI  00.  If  a  person  is 
injured  through  carelessness  of  a  driver  the  penalty  the 
hill  provides  is  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year 
and  a  fine  of  .$1,000.  If  death  results  the  driver  may 
he  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree.  A 
second  conviction  deprives  a  chauffeur  of  his  license. 

A  train  made  up  of  cars  carrying  costly  shipments 
of  silk  from  China  and  Japan  and  an  eastbound  freight 
train  collided  Jan.  .14,  at  Sldewood,  twenty-seven  miles 
west  of  Swift  Current,  Assiniboia,  on  the  Canadian  l’aci- 
(ic.  Six  cars  were  smashed.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  J.  B  F.  Bine- 

hart.  former  vice-president  and  cashier  of  the  Farmers’ 
and  Drovers’  National  Bank  of  Waynesburg.  Pa.,  was 
found  guilt v  on  all  of  the  counts  against  him,  in  the 
Federal  court  at  Pittsburg,  Jan.  15.  Judge  Young  sentenced 
Rinehart  to  fifteen  years  in  the  penitentiary.  The  case  grew 
out  of  rite  failure  of  the  hank  two  years  ago.  involving 
about  $2,000,000.  The  jury  found  Rinehart  guilty  of  all 
i fie  eleven  counts,  charging  him  with  making  false  reports 
to  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  and  upon  all  of  the 
nineteen  counts  charging  him  with  making  false  entries 
:md  with  abstraction  in  transactions  connected  witli  the 
Greene  County  political  campaign  <>f  1905. 

Twenty  persons  were  killed  and  as  many  more  injured  in 
n  wreck  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  near  Glenwood 
Springs,  Col.,  Jan.  10.  Westbound  passenger  train  .No.  5 
,  rashetl  into  a  doubleheader  eastbound  freight  near  Dot- 
soro.  According  to  I  lie  railroad  men  there  t  lie  wreck  was 
caused  by  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  passenger  train.  lie  had  been  ordered  to  wait 
■it  Dotsero  for  the  freight  to  pass,  but  apparently  thought 
lie  had  time  to  make  another  siding,  seven  miles  beyond. 
The  force  of  the  impact  practically  tore  the  chair  car  in 
two.  while  the  tourist  car,  directly  behind,  was  telescoped 
almost  from  end  to  end.  .  .  Four  hundred  automo¬ 

biles  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  that  swept  through  the  old 
freight  sheds  of  the  Providence  division  of  the  New  York, 
New  Ilaven  at yl  Hartford  Railroad  in  the  rear  of  the  Park 
Square  station.  Boston.  Mass.,  Jan.  17.  The  value  of  the 
machines  is  estimated  tit  from  $700,000  to  $000,000  and 
very  few  of  them  were  insured  because  of  the  high  pre¬ 
miums  demanded  on  account  of  t lie  character  of  t lie 
building  in  which  they  were  stored.  In  addition  the  train 
sited  at  the  end  of  the  station  was  practically  destroyed 
with  its  contents,  which  consisted  of  a  hoard  bicycle 
track  and  a  pavilion  known  ns  the  Winter  Garden,  in 
which  were  merry-go-rounds  and  various  devices  for  enter¬ 
tainment.  .  .  .  After  five  years’  litigation  settlement: 

has  been  made  out  of  court  for  30  of  the  deaths  in  the 
Iroquois  Theatre  fire  in  Chicago,  the  total  fatalities  reach¬ 
ing  near  B00.  More  titan  400  cases  are  still  unsettled. 
It  is  said  that  $750  will  be  paid  in  each  of  the  30  cases 
by  one  of  the  firms  responsible  for  the  construction  of 
the  building.  .  .  .  Fire  at  Berlin.  l*a..  Jan.  18,  caused 

tlie  death  of  seven  men.  The  fire  was  caused  by  an 
overheated  stove.  .  .  .  Extensive  frauds  in  the  dis¬ 

posal  of  tlie  public  domain  covering  a  long  period  and 
involving  lands  estimated  as  worth  $110,000,000,  are  direc¬ 
ted  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  a  report  forwarded 
Jan.  IS.  to  the  House  and  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Interior,  who  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of 
SI, 000.000  bo  made  available  to  prevent  depredations  upon 
public  timber  and  to  protect  public  lands. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — In  the  contest  at  the  corn 
show  held  at  Purdue  University.  Uafayette.  Ind.,  the 
grand  championship  of  the  State  in  the  single  ear  com¬ 
petition  went  to  Peter  Lux,  of  Prescott.  In  the  club 
contest,  each  exhibit  consisting  of  fifty  ears,  the  grand 
sweepstakes  of  tlie  State  went  to  the  Johnson  County 
Corn  Club.  There  were  exhibits  from  clubs  in  four  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  January 
15,  unanimously  turned  about  face  in  tlie  matter  of 
automobile  legislation  by  passing  a  resolution  asking 


the  Legislature  to  amend  the  automobile  law  by  allowing 
recognition  of  licenses  issued  in  other  States  without 
charge  to  tlie  owners  of  tlie  machines.  The  farmers  have 
been  in  tlie  past  very  bitter  in  the  matter  of  automobile 
legislation,  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the 
Legislature  has  not  recognized  outside  licenses  for  tour¬ 
ing  in  ibis  State  without  charge  lias  been  this  attitude 
of  the  farmers,  in  explanation  of  tlie  turn  aliout  policy 
the  farmers  said  that  they  were  now  automobile  owners 
and  wanted  to  get  the  benefit,  of  going  into  other  States 
to  tour  without  taking  out  a  new  license,  and  the  only 
way  they  could  get  ail  States  to  give  this  recognition  to 
Jersey  machines  was  for  Jersey  to  alter  her  automobile 
regulation.  The  farmers  also  passed  a  resolution  favor¬ 
ing  a  public  utility  commission  with  the  rate-making 
power,  for  an  amendment  to  the  law  permitting  trolleys 
to  carry  freight  and  for  a  standard  of  105  pounds  for  a 
barrel  of  potatoes. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers'  Association  will  be  held  In  the  parlor  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Hotel,  Madison  avenue  and  42d  streets.  New  York, 
on  February  3.  1!)00,  at  2  o’clock,  p.  m..  for  hearing 
reports  of  Hie  secretary,  treasurer  and  Home  Dairy  Test 
Committee,  and  for  the  election  of  officers.  Secretary, 
C.  M.  Winslow,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Horace  White  was  elected  president  of  the 
reorganized  State  Fair  Commission  Jan.  18.  Other  officers 
elected  were :  Vice-president,  DeForest  Settle,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  Secretary,  S.  c.  Shaver,  of  Syracuse ;  treasurer, 
Albert.  E.  Brown,  of  Batavia. 


FARMERS’  WEEK  IN  OHIO. 

A  NOTABLE  GATHERING.— The  second  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary  was  a  notal  ie  event  for  farmers  in  Ohio.  At  this 
season  delegates  of  farm  organizations  came  from  all  over 
the  St  ate  in  convention  at  Columbus.  The  fruit  growers, 
wool  growers,  various  cattle  breeders’  associations,  far¬ 
mers'  institute  conductors  aud  tlie  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  all  meet  during  this  week.  These  meelings  were 
unusually  lively  and  interesting  this  year,  for  many 
things  have  happened  io  wake  up  Ohio  farmers.  Tlie 
purebred  live  stock  interests  are  very  large  and  import¬ 
ant  in  Ohio.  The  celebrated  cattle  forgery  case  was  tlie 
chief  theme  of  conversation  among  stock  men.  Every 
breeders’  association  in  the  country  is  stiffening  up  its 
rules  and  using  greater  care  in  its  inspection.  Some  men 
who  comprise  a  small  minority  seemed  to  think  it  best 
to  cover  the  matter  of  fraudulent  pedigrees  up  and  say 
as  little  about  it  as  possible.  The  great  majority  of 
influential  breeders  repudiated  this  policy  and  argued  that 
the  only  way  to  gain  tlie  confidence  of  buyers  was  to 
come  out  squarely  and  let  in  the  light.  Ohio  is  a  won¬ 
derful  live  stock  State,  and  her  breeders  cannot  afford  to 
stand  for  crooked  work. 

Tlie  Ohio  Horticultural  Society  held  one  of  its  best 
meetings,  with  tt  large  attendance  and  much  enthusiasm. 
Throughout  the  Eastern  States  apple  culture  is  t lie  great 
theme  for  discussion.  The  famous  apples  from  tlie  Paci¬ 
fic  coast  are  working  into  the  markets  of  all  large  cities. 
Many  Ohio  growers  on  tlie  natural  fruit  lands  feel  that 
they  can  raise  first-class  fruit,  and  that  tlie  home  markets 
should  he  supplied  by  home  grown  apples.  Questions  of 
culture,  packing  and  spraying  have  been  thoroughly  dis¬ 
missed — now  comes  the  yet  more  important  matter 
of  selling  and  controlling  markets.  The  writer  paid  20 
cents  for  two  baked  apples  for  breakfast  at  one  of  the 
leading  hotels.  They  were  of  such  size  that  at  this  price 
a  barrel  would  bring  $30.  At  the  central  market  at 
Columbus  second-class  cooking  apples  were  selling  by  the 
small  measure  at  about  $0  a  barrel.  The  larger  cities  in 
the  Central  West  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  developed  the 
demand  for  high-priced  articles  of  food  which  is  seen  in 
eastern  cities  and  towns.  Some  of  these  Ohio  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  seemed  surprised  to  be  told  of  the  way  our  eastern 
people  buy  drinking  water  and  other  guaranteed  and 
natural  food  and  drink.  These  t  lungs  will  come  with 
another  generation,  and  tlie  Ohio  boy  who  starts  a  good 
orchard  to-day  will  find  great  opportunities  in  the  future. 

The  Farmers’  Institute  managers  had  an  inspiring  meet¬ 
ing.  All  reports  indicated  that  the  Ohio  institute  has 
become  a  strong  factor  in  farm  education.  Tlie  spirit 
of  tlie  workers  is  high.  No  sentiment  was  more  vigorously 
applauded  than  that  which  referred  to  the  home  and 
putting  the  child  above  the  dollar.  No  one  could 
spend  two  days  among  those  earnest  men  without  being 
inspired  with  the  idea  that  Ohio  farmers  realize  the  value 
of  a  child  and  what  the  true  home  life  on  the  farm 


means  for  the  future.  The  Student’s  Union  is  art  organ¬ 
ization  of  agricultural  students  at  tlie  Ohio  State  llniver- 
versity.  These  bright  aud  active  young  men  have  a  great 
opportunity  through  their  organization  to  influence  the 
farm  thought  of  Ohio. 

Under  the  present  State  law  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  elects  two  members  each  year  to  serve  as  an 
Executive  Committee.  These  members  are  to  be  appointed 
l>y  the  Governor,  and  tlie  election  amounts  to  a  recom¬ 
mendation  on  the  part  of  tlie  Board.  The  new  Governor 
of  Ohio,  is  a  Democrat,  and  he  may  see  fit  to  reject  tlie 
Board’s  selection  and  make  the  committee  a  party  organ¬ 
ization.  The  retiring  members.  Dr.  H.  N.  Brown  and 
E.  P.  Bailey,  were  re-elected,  and  t  it  is  was  considered  an 
endorsement  of  the  Board’s  position  in  the  fertilizer 
battle  with  the  Smith  Company.  That  fight  still  hangs 
fire  so  far  as  the  injunction  goes.  It  was  freely  stated 
however,  that  all  over  the  State  farmers  were  taking  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands  with  a  method  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  any  injunction.  We  shall  take  this  up  again 
later. 

Some  10  years  ago,  when  the  writer  went  through  Ohio, 
most  of  the  farmers  seemed  afraid  of  chemical  fertilizers. 
I  understand  that  fertilizer  talk  at  the  institute  was  dis¬ 
couraged.  Now  all  this  is  changed  and  there  is  a  general 
desire  to  learn  how  to  use  chemicals  economically.  Much 
of  this  interest  is  due  to  t  He  very  valuable  work  by 
Dr.  Thorne  at  tlie  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  Tit'  «s'  of 
phosphates  and  potash  in  connection  with  manure  lias  been 
very  practical,  and  farmers  have  been  able  to  follow  it 
easily.  Now  most  of  them  realize  that  the  greatest  need 
on  most  Ohio  soils  is  phosphoric  acid,  aud  from  that  will 
grow  the  knowledge  which  alone  will  save  farmers  from 
tlie  fertilizer  sharks. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  brief  statement  to  do 
justice  to  such  a  meeting.  This  plan  of  bringing  all  the 
farm  organizations  together  once  a  year  has  much  to 
commend  it.  We  would  like  to  see  it  tried  in  New  York 
with  every  society  represented  by  delegates  and  members. 
It  would  make  an  impressive  showing,  and  the  e  ffect  of 
bringing  such  a  body  of  men  together  while  tlie  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  in  session  would  be  powerful.  h.  w.  c. 


OBITUARY. — C’ltas.  E.  Whitman,  president  of  the 
Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city  January  7.  He  was  born  in 
1837,  at  Wintlirop,  Me.,  bis  father,  Luther  Whitman, 
being  an  inventor  and  large  manufacturer  of  machinery 
and  implements  in  that  place.  Mr  Whitman  became 
manager  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Reaping  and  Mowing 
Machine  Company's  branch  house  in  Chicago,  111.,  and 
itad  charge  of  their  interests  in  tlie  West  and  Southwest 
until  he  removed  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  1870.  and.  witli 
his  brothers,  Gustavus  F.  and  Henry  L.,  established  the 
Whitman  Agricultural  Works. 


I  live  twelve  miles  from  Lexington,  in  tlie  heart  of  the 
Blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky.  If  is  here  that  the  supply 
of  white  barley  tobacco  for  the  whole  world  is  raised. 
It  will  average  from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  will  average  in  financial  returns  to  the  farmers 

anywhere  from  $90  to  $400  an  acre  on  good  land ; 
consequently  land  sells  for  from  $100  to  $300  an  acre. 
We  raise  tlie  finest  of  horses  here,  including  the  saddler, 
standard-bred  trotter,  the  Thoroughbred  and  German 
coach,  and  Perehcron.  Some  of  the  finest  farms  in  this 
part  of  Kentucky  are  owned  by  New  York  race-horse 
men.  Land  here  produces  80  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
which  is  now  worth  70  cents  a  bushel.  This  land  is 

very  rich :  the  only  fertilizer  that  it  gets  is  the  clover 
or  rye  crop  that  is  plowed  under.  There  are  no 

manure  pits  here;  probably  not  a  half  dozen  silns  in 

this  part  of  the  State  There  are  only  a  few  dairy 
herds  here,  and  probably  one  good  orchard  to  every  15 
farms.  But  when  if  comes  to  stock  we  have  got  them. 
There  are  fine  herds  of  Red  Poll.  Short-horn.  Hereford 
and  Polled  Angus  cattle.  Poland  China.  I  )uroc- Jersey. 
Thin-Rind.  Berkshire.  White  Chester  hogs,  and  sheep  of 
all  kinds.  Farm  labor  here  during  the  Summer  is 
scarce  and  very  high,  hands  getting  $1.25  to  $2  a  day 
and  board.  This  State  is  now  trying  io  induce  good 

foreigners  to  settle  here  on  account  ot'  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem.  We  have  a  stock  and  a  no-trespassing  law  here. 

Any  stock  found  on  the  public  highway  is  taken  up  and 

the  owner  fined  $25  for  allowing  them  to  run  at  large. 

Any  person  found  trespassing  on  another  person's  place 
without  permission  will  be  fined  the  same  amount. 

Midway,  Ky.  j.  h.  d. 


A  few  years  ago  you  sowed  your 
grain  by  hand  and  to-day  you  can’t 
get  along  without  tlie  machines  that 
save  you  so  much  time. 

A  telephone  on  your  farm  will  be  as 
valuable  for  transacting  your  business 
as  a  reaper  is  for  harvesting  your 
crops. 

But  tlie  quality  of  your  telephone 
must  be  good. 

Buy  and  Install 

Western  Electric 

Rural  Telephones 

They  are  standard  the  world  over. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  48 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC 

COMPANY 

Eastern  Central  Western  Pacific 

Y°rk  Chicago  Saint  Louis  San  Francisco 
■riuluuelpma  Indianapolis  KansasCity  Los  Angeles 
opston  Cincinnati  Denver  Seattle 

•rittsburg  Minneapolis  Dallas  SaltLakeCity 
Atlanta  Omaha 

Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co..  Ltd. 
Montreal  and  Winnipeg. 

Write  Our  Nearest  House  V.& 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes. 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 
It.  U.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


TRADE-MARK 


Interior  Concrete  Cow  Barn  ATLAS  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  Ui>ed  in  Construction. 


%ST.HtV' 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 

This  trade-mark  “ATLAS”  on 
the  head  of  a  barrel  or  aide  of  a 
bag,  guarantees  the  cement 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

The  United  States  Government  Endorses  it. 

The  United  States  Government  thinks  that  every  farmer  should  know  more  about  con¬ 
crete,  so  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  prepared  a  special  Bulletin,  No.  235,  on 
“Concrete  for  the  use  of  the  farmer.” 

On  the  farm  of  the  United  States  Soldiers’  Home  at  Washington, 

D.  C.,  concrete  has  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  other  building 

materials  for  farm  buildings. 

The  engineers  who  have  been 
especially  trained  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  this  class  of 
construction,  used  “ATLAS” 

Portland  Cement  for  this  work. 

WHY  ?  Because  “ATLAS” 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Stan¬ 
dard  American  Brand  and  is 
always  uniform. 

There  is  only  one  quality  manu¬ 
factured — the  same  for  everybody. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  “ATLAS-”  You  will  know  it  by  the  trade-mark 

Daily  productive  Capacity  over  40,000  barrels. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK 

“  Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.”  It  contains  directions  for 
making  and  handling  concrete,  also  many  specifications,  sectional  drawings,  and  photographs  of  the  smaller 
constructions  that  can  be  built  by  the  layman  without  skilled  labor — It  is  free. 

Mthe  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  DEPT.  22,  30  BROAD  ST.NEW  Y0RKfi“i! 
{ims  -THE  CEMENT  ORDERED  BYTHE  U.S.G0VERNMENT FOR  THE  PANAMA  CAHAL 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 


©2 

Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

OPEN  THE  DOOJi. 

Open  the  door,  let  in  the  sun  ; 
lie  hath  a  smile  for  every  one ; 
lie  hath  made  of  the  raindrops  gold  and 
gems, 

He  may  change  our  tears  to  diadems — 
Open  the  door ! 

Open  the  door  of  the  soul ;  let  in 
Strong,  pure  thoughts  that  will  banish  sin  : 
They  will  grow  and  bloom  with  a  grace 
divine, 

And  their  fruit  shall  be  sweeter  than  that 
of  the  vine — 

Open  the  door ! 

Open  the  door  of  the  heart ;  let  in 
Sympathy  sweet  for  stranger  and  kin, 

It  will  make  t lie  Halls  of  the  heart  so  fair 
That  angels  may  enter  unaware — 

Open  the  door ! 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

To  make  “Paradise  cement,”  prepare 
ordinary  fudge,  and  when  it  is  cooked 
add  about  twice  the  usual  quantity  of 
nuts  (several  kinds)  chopped  very  fine. 
Than  stir  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  one  or  two  eggs,  and  turn  on  to 
buttered  tins. 

* 

A  waist  hanger  covered  with  nice 
ribbon  is  very  pretty,  but  not  by  any 
means  inexpensive.  A  cheaper  deco¬ 
rated  hanger  is  covered,  hook  and  all, 
with  raffia,  the  raffia  being  buttonholed 
over  the  wire.  The  oval  openings  at 
the  ends  are  worked  in  spider-webs  of 
the  rajffia,  and  if  desired  a  little  satin 
sachet  bag  can  be  put  at  each  end. 
The  raffia  may  be  purchased  in  a  great 
variety  of  colors,  but  we  think  the  na¬ 
tural  wood  color  with  the  satin  sachets 
to  match,  is  about  the  prettiest. 

* 

Chestnut  soup  is  familiar  to  French 
cooks,  and  quite  good  enough  for  the 
American  housekeeper.  Boil  one  quart 
of  large  chestnuts  in  salted  water  for 
20  minutes.  Peel,  skin  and  chop  them, 
then  add  a  teaspoonful  each  of  salt 
and  sugar,  and  the  yellow  rind  of  one 
lemon.  Cook  for  half  an  hour,  rub 
through  a  sieve,  and  then  add  two 
quarts  of  soup  stock  (veal  or  chicken) 
a  tablespoonful  of  flour  stirred  smooth 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  pepper 
and  a  little  chopped  parsley.  Stir  very 
thoroughly,  bring  to  a  boil  and  strain ; 
serve  very  hot.  The  flavor  is  delicious, 

and  it  is  a  very  nourishing  soup. 

* 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly,  Horace  D.  Taft  says: 

There  is  in  this  life  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done  that  is  dry,  hard,  and  unin¬ 
teresting,  and  a  vital  part  of  a  boy’s  edu¬ 
cation,  if  not  the  vital  part,  is  the  learning 
to  do  hard  things,  even  drudgery,  with 
courage,  determination,  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  even  cheerfulness. 

Nor  is  that  a  vital  part  of  the  boys’ 
education  only.  Mr.  Taft’s  statement 
describes  quite  accurately  what  a  great 
many  women  have  to  do — to  do  hard 
things,  even  drudgery,  with  courage, 
determination,  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
even  cheerfulness.  And  so  greatly  does 
love  of  home  and  family  transform 
these  hard  things  that  many  of  us  never 
realize  that  they  are  drudgery,  after 
all.'  : 

A  fancy  box  for  the  dresser  or  toilet 
table  is  made  from  stiff  flowered  rib¬ 
bon  three  inches  deep,  shirred  very  full 
over  an  embroidery  hoop  at  each  side. 
The  ribbon  being  shirred  very  full,  it 
stands  up  perfectly  stiff.  A  cardboard 
bottom  is  padded  and  covered  with' 
silk,  and  a  lid  is  made  by  covering 
another  embroidery  hoop  and  finishing 
with  a  bow.  A  collapsible  handkerchief 
case  is  made  in  the  same  way,  only  the 
shirring  is  not  quite  so  full.  A  very 
simple  and  practical  handkerchief  case 
consists  of  two  squares  of  cardboard, 
rather  larger  than  the  largest  handker¬ 
chief,  padded  with  cotton  and  covered 
with  silk,  and  then  held  together  by  an 
clastic  covered  with  shirred  ribbon.  It 
would  be  wise  to  remember  these  little 
ideas  when  getting  ready  for  Christ¬ 
mas  work. 
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A  great  many  stories  of  rescues  that 
seem  miraculous  come  from  the  ruined 
cities  in  the  south  of  Italy,  some  poor 
creatures  being  dug  out  still  alive, 
after  18  days’  entombment.  In  one 
case  a  six-year-old  girl  was  rescued 
from  the  ruins  at  Messina  under  re¬ 
markable  circumstances.  While  some 
Italian  sailors  were  climbing  over 
wreckage,  they  heard  weak  cries  of 
“Maria,”  “Maria.”  After  much  work 
they  reached  a  room  where  they  found 
a  parrot  continuing  to  utter  cries  of 
“Maria.”  The  sailors  turned  to  leave, 
but  as  the  parrot  persisted  in  its  cries, 
they  broke  into  an  adjoining  room,  and 
found  a  girl  lying  senseless.  She  and 
the  parrot  were  taken  on  board  the 
battleship  Regina  Elena.  An  aged 
woman  who  was  rescued  unconscious 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  San 
Francisco  at  Messina  said  when  she 
was  revived  that  she  was  very  happy 
while  in  the  ruins  at  the  thought  that 
she  was  dead  and  buried  and  that  she 
had  received  the  privilege  of  being  bur¬ 
ied  in  a  church.  She  was  not  sure 
whether  she  was  grateful  to  her  res¬ 
cuers.  A  refugee  tells  how  one  fam¬ 
ily  which  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
from  their  crumbling  home,  running 
out  in  their  nightclothes,  lamented  in  a 
temporary  shelter  that  they  could  not 
leave  the  place.  When  they  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  go  to  the  quay  and  embark  on 
one  of  the  ships,  they  replied :  “How 
can  we  in  this  pouring  rain?  All  our 
umbrellas  are  buried.’’ 


Rolls  and  Biscuits. 

Sweet  Potato  Biscuits. — Two  cupfuls 
of  flour,  one  cupful  of  boiled  and 
mashed  sweet  potatoes,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one-fourth 
of  a  teaspoon  fill  of  soda  and  enough 
buttermilk  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll 
and  cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 

Feather  Breakfast  Rolls. — Sift  two  or 
three  times  one  quart  of  flour  and  add 
to  it  a  large  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  Wet  with  a  little  scalded 
milk  and  add  two  yeast  cakes  which 
have  been  dissolved  in  a  little  warm 
milk.  Knead  until  very  light,  roll  out, 
cut  out  with  a  biscuit  cutter,  spread 
with  butter,  fold  over  and  set  to  rise 
for  an  hour  or  so.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Wapf  Kuchen. — Dissolve  a  yeast  cake 
in  a  little  warm  wrater;  cream  three 
tablespoon fuls  of  sugar  with  four  of 
butter;  stir  in  one  egg,  a  cupful  of  milk, 
or  milk  and  water  warmed,  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  raisins,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  add  the  yeast.  Set  the  mixture  to 
rise ;  add  flour  enough  to  make  a  bread 
dough  batter,  and  bake  in  deep  tins  or 
make  into  two  long,  twisted  strands. 
When  done  and  cold  spread  with  thin 
frosting,  made  with  confectionery  sugar. 

Fancy  Rolls. — Warm  one  pint  of  milk 
and  mix  to  a  soft  batter  with  sifted 
bread  flour  (about  three  cups).  Add 
to  this  half  a  cup  of  yeast,  beat  well, 
adding  one  cup  of  flour,  cover  and  set 
aside  to  raise.  The  yeast  may  be  either 
compressed  or  the  yeast  foam,  using 
one  cake  of  the  former  or  one-third 
of  the  latter,  softening  first  in  warm 
water.  The  compressed  yeast  saves 
time,  but  the  yeast  foam  develops  a 
fine  flavor.  When  sponge  is  light  add 
one-half  cup  of  butter,  creamed  with 
one-fourth  cup  of  sugar,  also  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  tw.o  well-beaten  whites 
of  eggs,  and  a  flavoring  of  grated 
lemon  rind  and  a  little  mace  if  de¬ 
sired.  Work  in  flour  until  stiff  enough 
to  knead  and  then  work  on  the  board 
until  very  smooth.  Let  this  raise  again, 
then  form  into  biscuit,  cinnamon  buns, 
coffee  rolls  or  twists,  raise  again,  and 
bake  in  a  rather  hot  oven,  brushing 
lightly  with  butter  before  baking  or 
with  a  thin  sugar  syrup  when  partly 
done. 
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PAINT  TALKS  No.  1-Exterior  Work 

“I  am  going  to  tell  a  number  of  specific  and  money-saving  facts  in 
this  paper  from  month  to  month.  Space  is  limited  and  bare  facts  only 
can  be  stated.  Those  who  want  reasons,  explanations,  fuller  informa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  need  only  write  National  Lead  Company. 

Exterior  paint  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  hot — cold 
— rainy — freezing.  No  risk  should  be  run  with  faulty 
materials  or  faulty  methods.  The  priming  coat  should 
not  be  ochre.  It’s  cheapbutfatal.  Thebestprimer — our 
pure  White  Lead  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  some  turpen¬ 
tine  (enough  to  drive  the  paint  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood)  and  a  bit  of  Japan  drier.  The  body  and  finish¬ 
ing  coats  need  exactly  the  same  materials  but  they 
should  be  mixed  thicker. 

Points  to  Avoid — (a)  adulteration  in  pigment  (a 
guarantee  of  absolute  purity  goes  with  our  W  hite 
Lead) — ( b )  adulteration  in  oil — (c) 
too  much  turpentine — (</)  inferior 
drier — (e)  also  stale  paint  should  not 
be  used.  Mix  the  ingredients  fresh 
for  each  job. 

Read  aboumur  House-owners'  Painting  Outfits 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

A  ft  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

NewYork.  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  Cleveland,  St.  Louie 
Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis*  Bros.  Company) 

Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  and  Oil  Company; 


Painting  Outfit 
Free 

We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  things 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  H  ouse-owners’ 
Painting  Outfit  No.g 
It  includes: 

1— Book  of  color 
schemes  (state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte¬ 
rior  schemes). 

2  —  Specifications 
for  all  kinds  of 
painting. 

3— Instrument 
for  detecting 
adulteration  in 
paint  material, 
with  directions 
for  using  it. 

Free  on  request  to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners’  Paint¬ 
ing  Outfit  No  g 


Direct  to  Afou 


"TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

We  have  more  than  100,000  sallsfied  customers  In  more  than  17,000  cltleB, 
villages  and  towns  In  the  United  States  who  have  each  saved  from  to  to 
840  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range  on 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

direct  from  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  has 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no 
risk.  You  save  all  dealers’ profits.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  114 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfre.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Ourpitent  oven  thermometer  mikei  biking 
*nd  routing  ettj. 


Table  Tools 


The  temper  of  a  carving  knife 
should  be  unusual — so  that 
the  knife  will  cut  easily 
without  being  worn  out 
on  the  sharpening  steel. 
Then,  again,  for  easy  carv¬ 
ing,  the  handle  and  tlie  blade 
should  be  exactly  balanced  for  nice  work. 
These  are  qualities  found  in  all  Keen  Kutter 
carving  sets. 


>  V  j 


Table  Cutlery 

— from  the  carving  set  to  the  table  knives  and 
forks — gives  ideal  table  service.  When  next  buy¬ 
ing  cutlery  be  guided  by  the  Keen  Kutter  name  and 
trademark.  It’s  an  absolute  guarantee  of  quality. 

The  Keen  Kutter  name  and 
trademark  also  include  a  full 
line  of  tools,  scissors  and  shears, 
razors  and  pocket-knives. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (INC.), 
ST,  LOUIS  AND  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


1909. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  plain,  mannish  shirtwaist  is  one 
of  the  smartest  of  the  season.  This 
one  can  be  made  with  or  without  the 


4.4  or  2 24  yards  52  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  6108  is  exit  in  sizes  for  a  22, 
24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure ; 
price  10  cents. 


yoke  at  the  back  and  allows  a  choice 
of  regulation  sleeves  with  over-laps  or 
of  those  that  are  made  with  short 
openings  only,  the  edges  of  which  are 
hemmed.  In  the  illustration  striped 
madras  is  the  material  shown,  but  linen, 
flannel,  silk  and  the  inexpensive  printed 
wash  fabrics,  indeed,  all  the  waisting 
materials  are  appropriate.  The  waist 


0194  Mannish  Shirt  Waist, 
32  to  42  bust. 


is  made  with  the  fronts  and  back  and 
when  the  yoke  is  used  it  is  applied 
over  the  back.  There  is  a  pocket  on 
the  left  front  and  the  edge  of  the 
right  is  finished  with  a  wide  box  plait. 
The  sleeves  are  perfectly  plain,  in  shirt 
style,  without  gathers  at  the  shoulders, 
and  are  finished  with  straight  cuffs. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  3^4  yards  21  or  24, 
3  yards  32,  2%  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  6194  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  circular  skirt  that  is  closed  at 
the  front  with  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes  is  still  very  popular.  This  one 
can  be  made  either  in  walking  or  in 
round  length  and  is  so  cut  as  to  be 
perfectly  smooth  over  the  hips  and  is 
finished  at  the  back  in  habit  style.  In 
this  case  buttonholes  are  worked  on 


Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

I  felt  Mrs.  Spraker’s  keen  eyes  upon 
jne  as  I  folded  her  tablecloth.  I  had 
been  taking  dinner  with  her  and  was 
helping  clear  away. 

“Some  company  has  to  be  watched,” 
she  remarked,  “but  I  see  you  are  not 
that  kind.” 

“I  hope  you  didn’t  think  I’d  steal  the 
spoons !”  I  exclaimed. 

“Xo,”  she  answered,  “but  you  might 
do  what  would  make  me  feel  most  as 
bad — fold  up  the  tablecloth  wrong.” 

“Oh,”  I  said,  a  little  blankly. 

“Yes,"  she  went  on,  “it’s  funny  what 
things  trouble  some  folks.  I  have  a 
friend  that  is  terribly  distressed  if  all 
my  chairs  don't  set  just  so  straight, 
and  then  she’ll  go  to  work  and  fold  my 
tablecloth  different  from  what  I  did, 
and  maybe  sort  of  roll  it  together  any¬ 
how  and  get  it  all  full  of  wrinkles.” 

"Oh,’’  I  said,  “it  is  the  new  wrinkles 
that  trouble  you.” 

"Of  course.  You  fold  a  tablecloth 
wrong  and  it  spoils  the  looks  of  it  till 
you  wash  and  iron  it  again.  It  makes 
it  look  as  if  it  had  been  used  a  week 
longer  than  it  has.  So,  as  I  say,  some 
folks  will  bear  watching,  and  when  I 
have  that  kind  here  I  plan  it  so  I  fold 
my  tablecloth  myself — unless  I  can 
bring  myself  to  tell  ’em  about  it.” 

"I  shouldn't  think  there  would  be 
any  trouble  about  that,”  I  remarked, 
with  perhaps  a  little  malice. 

“Another  thing  I  have  to  plan  about 
with  some  folks,”  she  went  on  calmly, 
“is  to  get  ’em  to  wipe  the  silver  as 
soon  as  I  wash  it  and  before  it  gets  all 
dried  in  streaks.” 

I  put  down  the  cun  I  was  wiping  as 
if  it  had  burned  me  and  caught  up  a 
handful  of  folks  and  spoons.  Mrs. 
Spraker  smiled. 

“There  is  something  else  folks  don’t 
show  much  gumption  about,”  she  went 
on,  changing  the  subject  to  relieve  my 
embarrassment,  “and  that  is  hanging 
out  bedspreads.  They’ll  hang  ’em  over 
the  line  and  pull  ’em  tight  and  pin  ’em 
so.  Then  when  the  spread  is  dry  there 
is  a  wrinkle  right  through  the  middle 
and  it  is  pulled  all  out  of  shape.” 

"How  is  the  right  way?”  I  asked,  as 
she  paused. 

“Pin  by  the  corners.  Have  the  hem  go 
the  length  of  the  line,  fold  the  spread 
so  the  hems  come  together,  then  pin 
the  corners  to  the  line,  not  pulling  too 
tight,  and  put  in  two  or  three  pins  be¬ 
tween  the  corner  ones.  In  this  way  the 
fold  doesn’t  show  when  the  spread  is 
dry,  and  it  will  be  in  good  shape.” 

"I  should  think  it  would  save  the 
corners  from  fraying  when  the  wind 
blows,  too,”  I  said. 

“It  does.”  Mrs.  Spraker  gave  me  a.i 
approving  glance.  “That’s  why  I  al¬ 
ways  hang  my  sheets  and  tablecloths 
that  way.  Besides,  on  a  tablecloth  it 
saves  wear,  for  they  most  always  give 
out  along  the  middle  fold,  and  if  that 
comes  on  the  clothes  line  it  is  safe  to 
wear  more.” 

By  this  time  the  dishes  were  done 
and  our  conversation  had  come  back  to 
nearly  the  same  place  it  started  from. 

SUSAN  B  ROBBINS. 


Weak  Little  Boys 

may  become  fine  strong  men. 
Some  of  the  strong  men  of  to-day 
were  sickly  boys  years  ago. 
Many  of  them  received 

Scott’s  Emulsion 


Walking  Length,  22  to  30  waist., 

the  right  front  edge  for  its  entire 
length  and  the  skirt  is  closed  by  means 
of  these  buttonholes  and  buttons,  but, 
if  preferred,  the  hems  can  be  stitched 
to  position  to  the  depth  of  a  placket 
and  buttons  and  buttonholes  used 
above,  or  the  closing  can  be  made 
invisibly.  In  such  case  the  trimming 
can  be  simulated  buttonholes  or  braid 
or  anything  that  may  be  preferred. 
T  he  skirt  is  made  in  two  pieces.  It 
is  fitted  by  means  of  darts  over  the 
hips  and  the  front  edges  are  finished 
with  hems.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  ol/2 
yards  of  material  24  or  27.  3J4  yards 


at  their  mother’s  knee.  This  had 
a  power  in  it  that  changed  them 
from  weak,  delicate  boys  into 
strong,  robust  boys. 

It  has  the  same  power  to-day. 
Boys  and  girls  who  are  pale  and 
weak  get  food  and  energy  out  of 
Scott's  Emulsion.  It  makes 
children  grow. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
"Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World”  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


Stylish  Dresses 

Simpson-Eddystone  Fast 
Hazel  Brown  is  not  ordinary  cal¬ 
ico.  It  is  cotton  goods  of  old- 
fashioned  quality  with  new  artistic 
designs  that  hold  their  color  till 
the  very  last.  Some  with  a  new 
silk  finish.  It  makes  beautiful 
afternoon  dresses. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- Kddvstone  Prints.  If  he  hasn’t 
them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you.  Don’t 
accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


ifinunuinifliiiiiiiiiiioiDH 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


A  tubful 

of  clothes,  laces,  rugs,  ~ 
r  etc.  washed  absolutely 
clean— in  less  time— with  les9 


_  in  less  time  _ _ 

W|  work— than  it  can  be  done  any  ^ 
mm  other  way.  Think  what  a  saving 
"  of  strength— time— money— soap  and 
clothes  this  means  to  you.  No  back¬ 
breaking  bending  over  the  tub  any  more, 


ONE  MINUTE  WASHER 


does  the  work  better,  faster  and  easier  than 
any  other  washer  made.  Thousands  of  knuck¬ 
les  rub  clothes— while  hot  suds  are  forced 
through  at  the  same  time.  U  igh-speed -fly¬ 
wheel  makes  it  easy  to  operate.  Patented 
l  double-motion  agitator  takes  out  all  dirt 


without  wear  or  tear  of  fabrics.  If  you  ai 
tired  of  washing  ctothes  the  old  back 
.  breaking  way  write-  a  postal  now— for 
V  our  Free  Catalog  N  o. 

ONE  MINUTE  WASHER  CO.,  J 
Wv  Sandusky,  Ohio 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  PAIN  APPLY  AN 

ALLCOCKS 

The  onlyGenuine 

POROUS  PLASTER 


Brandreth’s  Pills 

The  Great  Laxative  and  Blood  Tonic 

NONE  BETTER  MADE 


Here’s  a  Heater  which  heats,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  allow  generated  heat  to  go  up 
the  chimney,  but  it  consumes  that  greater  ele¬ 
ment  of  waste  in  the  shapeof  combustible  gases 
which  escape  unused  in  all  other  base  heating 
stoves.  Such  matter  is  equal  to  more  than 
half  the  value  of  some  kinds  of  fuel,  too — a 
subject  for  thought. 


Recognizing  this  immense  waste,  a  hot  air 
blast  in  the 


burns  every  bit  of  combustible  matter  as  soon 
as  it  escapes  from  your  fire.  But  best  of  all, 
our  stove  burns  anything  and  the  Sterling 
“All  Fuel”  Heater  is  the  only 
base  heater  in  the  world  that 
heats  equally  well  with  three 
distinct  kinds  of  fuel,  either 
wood,  hard  or  soft  coal,  which¬ 
ever  you  prefer. 

If  you  would  know  more  of 
this  great  blessing  in  Heater 
construction,  we  ask  that  you 
write  for  our  folder,  showing 
why  the  Sterling  “All  Fuel  ” 

Heater  is  the  most  economical 
Heater  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
purchase. 


Don’t  delay;  write  to-day. 

Sill  Stove  Works 

Dept.  K, 

Rochester,  if.  Y. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage.  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cuttle, Sheep. Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
literature.  I'll  tell  yon  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  qnicklyl 
H.F.Smlth,Tr»r.  Mgr.  N.C.if8t.  I..  Ur.Dept.C,  Nashville  ,Teoo. 


The  Mild  Climate 

of  Virginia 

Offers  splendid  opportunities  for  farming,  stock 
raising,  dairying  and  fruit  growing.  Winters  are 
short.  Climate  healthful.  Markets  near  Hands 
reasonable  but  advancing  each  year.  Write  for 
information  to 

G.  W.  KOINER, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


FOR  FURNITURE 

of  all  kinds  ^  all 
interior  woodwork 

Just  Usfe 

CAMPBELL’S 

The  Original 

WISH 
SKIN 

Good  for  floors  too 

your  dealer  sells  it 

Carpenter-Morton  CoEoston 


PIONEERS  AND 
“THE  OLD 


LEADERS 
RELIABLE” 


SINCE 


STANDARD 


164.0 


R. 


Used  by  Three  Generations 
Tor  Sale  by  All  Hardware  Dealers 
E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MOLASSES  FOR  FEED. 

A  few  weeks  ago  molasses  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  locality  as  a  stock  food, 
since  which  many  have  been  using  it  in 
feeding  cattle,  horses  and  hogs.  It  is 
claimed  by  those  placing  said  product  upon 
tiie  market  that  a  gallon  of  it  contains  as 
much  nutriment  as  a  bushel  of  corn.  It 
costs  us  20  cents  per  gallon  when  of  a 
thick  or  heavy  consistency.  e.  c.  si. 

Marshall,  Ill. 

.You  will  find  a  valuable  study  of 
molasses  and  molasses  feeds  in  Bulletin 
118  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station,  Amherst.  The  molasses  varies 
somewhat  in  composition,  that  made 
from  beets  being  quite  rich.  A  rich 
sample  of  molasses  is  figured  in  feeding 
value  at  about  75  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  cornmeal,  pound  for  pound — the  two 
feeds  being  much  the  same  type  of  com¬ 
position.  The  Massachusetts  chemists 
figured  that  when  a  ton  of  cornmeal  is 
worth  $25  a  ton  of  molasses  is  worth 
$18.70 — or  about  75  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  corn.  The  average  gallon  there¬ 
fore  would  not  be  worth  as  much  as  a 
bushel  of  corn  for  feeding.  It  was 
found  that  the  molasses  acted  as  an 
“appetizer”  and  kept  the  cows  in  good 
condition  while  they  were  eating  rough 
fodder.  You  can  get  the  cattle  to  eat 
coarse  stuff  which  they  would  other¬ 
wise^  nose  over  by  sprinkling  molasses 
over  it.  For  horses  also  the  molasses 
gave  good  results  as  an  appetizer,  kept 
them  in  good  condition  and  prevented 
colic. 


THE  MULE-FOOT  HOG. 

Can  you  toll  us  anything  in  favor  of  the 
mule-foot  hog  over  the  others?  Are  they 
free  from  cholera,  as  frequently  stated?  If 
you  were  to  start  with  a  few  hogs  would 
you  select  this  class?  j.  e.  it. 

Ohio. 

The  writer  has  known  of  this  breed 
of  hogs  for  many  years,  but  has  the 
first  one  to  see.  If  superiority  over 
others  is  claimed  for  them  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  some  enthusiasts  who  would  be 
equally  as  enthusiastic  over  any  other 
breed  that  they  might  fancy  for  the  time 
being.  If  they  are  free  from  cholera, 
it  is  because  they  have  escaped  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  environments  that  produce 
cholera.  Aside  from  the  solid  hoof, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
are  physically  different  from  other 
breeds.  When  starting  a  herd  on  a 
farm  it  is  best  to  select  from  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  best  established 
breeds.  Then  breeding  stock  can  be 
most  easily  secured,  and  often  with  less 
cost.  If  the  mule-foot  hog  is  selected, 
the  opportunity  for  selection  is  limited, 
and  more,  there  being  so  few  in  num¬ 
bers,  it  is  hardly  possible  they  have 
reached  the  state  of  perfection  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  other  well  established  and 
numerous  breeds.  The  writer  has  not 
known  of  its  being  the  fact  that  their 
having  solid  hoofs  makes  them  superior 
to  breeds  with  the  divided  hoof. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Cowpox. 

I  have  two  cows  which  are  bothering  me 
with  pimple-like  spots  around  the  teats. 
Can  you  give  me  the  cause  and  remedy? 
These  pimples  are  about  the  size  of  small 
peas,  filled  with  a  yellow  matter,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  scab  over.  Sometimes  two  or 
three  coming  together  will  come  to  a  head 
and  discharge  like  a  boil.  Cows  eat  and 
appear  well  and  seldom  bother  about  milk¬ 
ing!  They  are  having  one  feed  of  hay, 
two  of  silage  with  grain,  two  parts  bran, 
one  •flax,  one  cotton  seed  and  one  corn¬ 
meal  ;  town  water,  which  is  considered  very 
pure,  F.  D.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  pimples  are  characteristic  of  cow- 
pox  >  (variola).  The  disease  sometimes 
proves  troublesome,  and  always  is  spread 
by  way  of  the  milker’s  hands,  and  he  also 
may  become  affected.  Young  cows  are  the 
most  susceptible,  as  one  attack  gives  a 
degree  of  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks. 
As  a  rule  simple  treatment  will  suffice. 
I’laoe  the  affecled  cows  by  themselves  and 
either  have  them  milked  by  one  who  does 
not  touch  the  other  cows  or  milk  them 
last,  and  wash  the  hands  in  a  mild  anti¬ 


septic  solution  after  milking  each  cow.  A 
suitable  lotion  for  bathing  the  udder  is 
made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  granual 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  half  a  gallon  of 
water.  Use  a  similar  solution  in  which  to 
wash  t  lie  hands.  When  the  scabs  form  and 
rub  off  at  milking  time  wet  the  sores  with 
a  two  per  cent  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  and  when  dry  paint  with  glycerite 
of  tannin.  If  teats  become  very  sore  use 
a  sterilized  milking  tube  to  extract  the 
milk. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiik 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

nmn  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  .Jersey 

UnlU  iHfllYI  Cattle;  stock  lor  saie;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENliAM,  Del  toy,  Ohio. 

|  AUUE  HEKKSilIKI.s — Oran d-daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
L  Premier  Longfellow  and  Master  piece,  bred  and  safe  in 
pig  for  March,  April  and  May  farrow  to  sons  of  these  boars. 
Pigs  all  ages.  Registered  our  expense.  Money  back  if 
wanted.  II.  ('.  &  II.  II.  Ihirpeniling,  “High wood,”  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

WORLD’S  BEST  HOG. 

Reg.  O.  I.  ('.  Pigs,  September  and  October  farrow; 
for  the  next  thirty  days  and  no  longer. 

CKDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Duroc  Jersey  Hugs,  Delaine  Merino  Sheep,  Collie 
Dogs.  Bronze  Turkeys,  Partridge  P.  Rocks.  Golden 
Barred  P.  Rocks.  Rouen  and  Wild  Mallard  Ducks. 
J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  R.F.l).  2,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
Formerly  of  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS  BS’sg,v£.s 

From  mature  stock.  Also  Purebred  high  yielding 
Seed  Corn.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed.  Address 
Mkadowbrook  Seed  Farms,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 

SPRINGBANK  HER DtIST SrJW’ ” 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  10(5100,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23<I ,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871.  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93736.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marhledale,  Conn. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Pen  Yann,  N.Y. 

BULL  CALVES"  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  ollieiaily  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l»e  Kill’s  .Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FJRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
ami  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Cai.ves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FINE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  sISfL 

Sired  by  "Sir  Saiur  Cornucopia.”  No.  42152, 
whose  average  A  .R.O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  butter 
m  7  days,  which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  calf  born 
May  31,  1908,  Dam  very  choice  young  cow  "Sadie 
Friend  Mercedes,”  No.  04928.  A. R.O.  nearly  20  lbs. 
Calf  large,  thrifty,  evenly  marked,  straight  in  the 
back,  deep  in  body,  sound  and  right  in  every  respect. 
l’KIC E  $100.00.  Have  others  if  this  fellow  does 
not  interest  you  as  well  as  cows  and  heifers.  For 
full  information  address,  Quentin  McAdam,  Prop., 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  Utica,  N.Y. 

CHEAT  IIOI.RTEIX  BARGAIN’S— Two  sons  or  PON- 
U  TIAC  CHIRON  No.  39-123,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  HKNGEli- 
VKI.D  DICKOL;  mill  with  a  record  on  the  dam's  side  of  2!i. 70  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days.  PONTIAC  CHIRON  also  has  a  sister  on 
the  dam’s  side  that  at  four  years  made  26.39  lbs.  and  another 
sister  on  the  dam's  side  that  made  20.1,9  lbs  .  at  three  rears.  One 
of  these  calves  is  out  of  DIXON  HUNOKRVEI.D  DKKOI,,  with  a 
seven  day  record  of. 132.7  lbs.  milk  and  16.38  lbs.  hotter,  and  the 
other  is  out  of  DKKOI.  NKTHKRLAND  P1KTKRTJK  with  a 
seven-day  record  of  386.9  lhs.  milk  and  16.43  tbs.  butter.  First 
check  for  $50  takes  choice,  or  a  check  for  $100  will  take  both. 

W.  W.  CHKNKY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

MILK  FOR  BABIES 

Holstein  the  Hest.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

F.  L.  Houghton.  81  American  Bid#.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

All  UrO  Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Ij  11  L  W  EL  U  ■  Booklet,  Free. 

J.  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan. Ill. 

The  GUERNSEY-  COW- it}  the 

Most  Economical  -Producer  of 

Dairy  Eroducts.of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 

Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y„  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

For  Sale : — Two  Yearling  Guernsey  Bulls, 

nicely  marked,  best  of  breeding,  from  excellent 
milking  strain;  tuberculin  tested;  strong  constitu¬ 
tion.  Prices  reasonable. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  County,N.Y, 

CAD  C1I  C-Registered  Dutch  Belted  Bull 
*  VII  vHkk  "Prince”—  two  years  old— seven 
prizes.  Ditto.  - -ad_  — yearling— marked  perfect: 
Ditto.  ‘Pirate  — calf— marked  perfect.  Registered 
Hampshire  Swine  (the  Bacon  liog).  Pigs,  regular 
markings  $8.00,  irregular  markings  $6.00.  Address 
(  lias.  Stewart  Davison.  So.  Williamstown.  Mass 

CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
°  eight rnos,  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER.  Montrose  Pa. 

C  O  li  S  A  Jj  E.— Choice  Bred  Pox 
1  Charlie  W,  Diggs,  Diggs,  Va. 


Hounds. 


IN  THE  LEAD 


For 


9  O 


The  1909  Model  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

retain  all  features  that  have  given  them  their  great  reputation  for  dura¬ 
bility  and  efficiency,  and  have  several  improvements  that  make  them  even 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  the  ideal  machine  for  dairymen  who 

are  posted  and  who  demand  the  best. 
And  by  intensifying  the  circuitous  and  tortu¬ 
ous  currents  of  the  milk  in  its  passage  through 
the  separator  bowl,  we  have  been  able  to 

Greatly  Reduce  the  Diameter 
of  the  Bowls 

which  makes  them  operate  easier  than  ever 
and  still  retain  their  great  milk  capacity. 

Notwithstanding  most  manufacturers 
were  complaining  all  last  year  of  dull  times 
and  small  sales  the  UNITED  STATES 
SEPARA I  OR  had  one  of  the  largest 

sales  in  its  history  and  since  this  fall  season 
began,  sales  are  larger  than  last  year. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  United  States  has 
beaten  every  separator  in  endurance  tests 

and  holds  the  WORLD’S  RECORD. 

No  dairyman  can  afford  to  purchase  a 
cream  separator  until  he  has  first  exam¬ 
ined  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 

1909  Model 

Sales  agents  in  nearly  every  dairy  section.  If  no  agent  in  your  town,  write 
direct  to  us  for  Catalog  No.  159,  and  we  will  also  quote  prices. 

We  have  distributing  warehouses  in  every  dairy  section  in  tlie  United  States  and  Canada. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Mr.  J.  H. 

Dillenbeek,  Vernon, 

4  N.  J.,  started  feeding  & 

Badger  Dairy  Feed,  \6  Gluten. 

Bmgr  Read  his  exact  words  in  a  letter  to  us: 

“In  ten  days  my  dairy  gained  one  can  of 
r  milk.  I  then  cut  down  on  gluten  and  fed  more 
Badger  and  my  cows  gained  more  milk.” 

The  Reason  Why 


is  so  much  better  than  any  other  feed  is  because  it 
gives  so  much  better  results.  And  it  gives  so  much 
better  results,  because  Badger  Dairy  Feed  fur¬ 
nishes  all  the  necessary  Protein,  Fat  and  Carbo¬ 
hydrates  in  exactly  the  correct  proportion  for 
milk-making  and  conditioning.  That’s  why  cows 
fed  on  Badger  gain  in  their  milk  flow  so  nicely,  i 
Try  it  on  yours— you’ll  be  surprised.  A 

Our  Free  Book  is  mighty  interesting  and  M 
shows  clearly  the  profits  to  be  gained  by 
^fc^feeding  Badger  Dairy  and  Stock  Feeds, 

Write  for  a  copy  today.  JW 

T^^CBAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO., 

Dept.  109,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 


-Liargest  importers  in  amema  oi  i-ercoerou, 
Belgian  and  German  Coach  Stallions  and 

Mares 

We  have  over 
two  hundred 
head  of  young 
serviceable  stall¬ 
ions  of  the  above 
breeds  now  for 
sale  at  moderate 
prices,  reasonable 
terms  and  best  of 
guarantee. 

If  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  needs  a 
stallion,  write  us. 
La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


J.  CROUCH  9  SON, 


COOK  FARMS -JACKS 


Saddle  Horses,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions. 

We  are  the  largest  Th-eeders  and 
Importers  of  Jacks  in  America. 

Write  us  your  wants. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO., 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Branch  Barn.  -  Wichita,  Kansas 


A  $100  HORSE 

may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a  j 
curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  9  1 .  a 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N,  Y, 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  RORERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Shoe  Boils,  Capped 
Hock,  Bursitis 

Are  hard  to  cure,  yet 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blem¬ 
ish;  Does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair.  Lures  any  puff  or  swolling.  Horse  con 
be  worked,  $2. DO  per  bottle, delivered.Book  6  D  free. 

ABSOEEINE,  Jit,  (mankind,  $1.00  bottle.) 
For  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings,  Goitre. 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St..  Spriniffield,  Mass. 


HORSES 


Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 
Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure 


iDeath  the  Stomach 
! Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DK. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
jt  coHtH  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


WARRINER’S  .SScmc  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanuo,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Yflll  AffnrH  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 

IUU  Uall  l  HIIUIU  you  a  leg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

— Combination  and  Golden  Lad:  for 
sale,  48  cows,  4  heifers  22  bulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg.  l’a. 
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MARROWFAT  PEAS-  WITH  OATS. 

i  ■  ■{ 

Page  4.  F.  M.  R.  inquires  as  to  peas 
and  oats.  In  replying  J.  Grant  Morse 
also  inquires  who  has  tried  marrowfat 
peas.  I  recall  the  fact  that  previous  to 
1857  a  plot  of  ground,  perhaps  an  acre 
in  extent,  was  annually  plowed  and  fer¬ 
tilized  with  stable  manure  (it  being  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  fertilizers  as  now  used) 
and  sown  with  oats  and  peas.  At  that 
time  marrowfat  peas  were  about  all  the 
varieties  known  hereabout.  As  a  boy 
I  enjoyed  going  into  this  field  and  pick¬ 
ing  the  peas  for  family  use.  I  have  in 
recent  years  been  unable  to  duplicate 
the  success  attending  the  earlier  ex¬ 
periences  on  my  grandfather’s  farm 
from  1850  to  1857.  The  land  I  speak 
of  was  a  gravelly  hill  top,  and  consid¬ 
ered  too  poor  to  raise  grass  as  a  paying 
crop.  It  was  plowed  deeply  and  liber¬ 
ally  supplied  with  manure.  The  s£ed 
was  sown  at  the  same  time  and  thor¬ 
oughly  harrowed  in,  sometimes  lightly 
plowed  in.  A  disk  harrow  had  not  then 
been  invented.  At  the  present  time  I 
would  use  one.  D.  E.  H. 

Northampton,  Mass. 


•ground  when  they  are  empty  when 
they  wi  1  eat  the  growth,  or  feed 
them  liberally  with  wheat  bran  all  the 
time  they  are  kept  in  the  brush  land. 
The  latter  is  more  expensive,  and  the 
grass  sown  will  not  get  much  chance; 
but  the  sheep  will  do  well  and  clean 
up  every  green  thing.  If  you  turn 
cattle  in  they  will  trample  the  seed  sown 
out  of  the  ground,  and  will  get  little 
to  eat,  behind  the  sheep,  which  eat 
much  closer.  Cattle  will  never  do  well 
in  the  same  pasture  as  sheep.  The  lat¬ 
ter  eat  up  the  nutritious  grasses,  and 
foul  the  land  for  the  cattle. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Beans  for  Hens. 

Are  boiled  or  stewed  beans  any  good  for 
fowl,  or  are  they  harmful  ?  Some  time 
ago  I  boiled  a  lot  which  were  too  hard  to 
cook ;  they  were  boiled  soft  and  given  to 
them,  a  flock  of  over  one  hundred.  I  could 
see  no  harm  done ;  the  fowl  devoured  them 
eagerly.  d.  d.  n. 

Cataumet,  Mass. 

We  have  fed  beans  to  laying  hens 
with  good  results.  Our  only  trouble  was 
to  get  them  for  a  price  at  which  we 
could  afford  to  feed  them.  Beans  are  a 


Eight  years  ago  I  sowed  about  lA 
acre  of  oats  and  peas  to  feed  to  my 
Berkshires.  I  sowed  them  at  the  rate 
of  one  bushel  of  each  to  the  acre,  but  it 
was  quite  “new”  ground  with  a  lot  of 
big  stumps,  so  that  they  were  probably 
thicker  than  that.  On  one  acre,  I  sowed 
Canada  field  peas  and  on  the  half  acre, 
marrowfats.  All  were  sown  on  the  same 
day.  These  oats  and  peas  were  very 
profitable  hog  feed,  and  I  hardly  know 
which  of  the  two  kinds  of  peas  paid 
the  better.  I  made  a  mistake  in  sowing 
the  marrowfats  on  the  richest  part  of 
the  field,  and  part  of  them  went  down 
and  rotted ;  but  as  it  was,  we  had  peas 
galore  to  eat  and  sold  some  in  town. 
The  marrowfats  were  heavy  st rawed, 
and  made  more  green  feed.  I  sowed  a 
piece  of  oats  and  Canadas  last  Spring. 
Marrowfats  are  hard  to  get,  and  very- 
high  around  here.  One  of  these  times 
1  am  going  to  thrash  some  of  the  oats 
and  peas  together  for  seed,  and  then 
if  there  is  a  preponderance  of  oats,  will 
add  enough  peas  to  make  the  seed  about 
half  and  half.  E.  j.  m’d. 

Guy’s  Mills,  Pa. 

PASTURING  BURNED-OVER  LAND. 

The  fire  last  Fall  burned  over  about 
100  acres  of  chopping  and  more  than  half 
cleared  the  same,  only  leaving  a  few  small 
trees  and  some  logs.  I  would  like  to  put 
it  in  shape  for  good  pasture,  as  it  is  too 
hilly  to  farm.  Would  it  be  good  policy  to 
place  a  sheep  fencing  about  36  inches  high 
and  two  strands  of  barb  wire  above  to 
keep  out  dogs,  or  place  about  seven  strands 
of  barb  wire  around  the  piece?  I  have 
lots  of  good  posts.  I  would  like  to  keep 
several  sheep  on  this  piece  to  keep  down 
the  young  briar  sprouts  and  weeds,  and 
also  keep  about’  seven  head  of  cattle. 
Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  Orchard 
grass  seed  on  this  piece?  l.  w.  a. 

Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  keep  down 
a  growth  of  sprouts  and  weeds  as 
well  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  if  they  are 
turned  in  when  the  growth  is  young  and 
tender.  If  the  sheep  are  compelled  to 
subsist  on  these  alone  there  will  not 
be  much  profit  derived  from  them.  I 
would  suggest  fencing  it  with  woven, 
instead  of  barbed  wire.  The  former  is 
fully  as  cheap,  much  more  durable  and 
will  keep  sheep  in.  and  dogs  out,  if  it 
is  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  with 
four-foot  posts,  a  barbed  wire  on  top. 
I  would  sow  on  the  land  30  pounds 
per  acre  of  the  following  mixture :  25 
pounds  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  10  pounds 
white  clover,  30  pounds  perennial  rye¬ 
grass,  10  pounds  Red  fescue,  25  pounds 
Red-top.  This  will  give  you  a  much 
better  stand  of  grass  than  the  Red-top 
alone.  If  you  can  work  it  in  with  a 
brush  harrow  it  will  be  best,  although 
the  sheep  will  do  much  in  this  direction. 
Either  (the  best  way),  have  another 
field  convenient  where  the  sheep  can 
get  good  feed  to  keep  them  in  condi¬ 
tion,  and  let  them  run  on  the  new 


strong  feed,  very  rich  in  protein,  and 
we  would  cook  them  and  feed  in  a 
mash  much  the  same  as  we  feed  cull 
potatoes.  Anyone  living  in  a  section 
where  beans  were  one  of  the  market 
crops  should  be  able  to  buy  the  pickings 
very  reasonably  and  they  make  a  good 
feed  when  cooked.  Elens  like  a  variety 
in  their  feed,  and  any  way  we  can 
please  them  in  this  way  will  pay  in  the 
egg  basket.  floyd  q.  white. 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers.  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  £«53!uj2 


DeLOACH 
3^to200H.P. 

Mirra 


STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


GREATEST 

R  ESULTS 
to  the  U9er  of 


POUNDERI®^ 


FLEXIBLE  HARROWS,  100,000  In  us 

No  levers.  Self-cleaning  in  stalks  and  rubbia 
Self-adjusting  for  slanting  teeth.  Saves  TIM 
LABOR  and  MONEY.  Write  now  for  Catalogue  ai 
delivered  price  to  you  to  introduce  in  newterritoi 

G.  H.  POUNDER,  No.  17  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wi 


Tryon's  Labor  Savers 

The  Truck  That  Stands  Alone. 
The  Bail  Holder;  Holds  Tlie 
Bag  Perfect. 

Xo  Springs  to  break  or  adjust. 

No  Hooks  to  tear  the  bap. 
Oneman.by  laying  a  plank  from  floor 
to  wagon,  can  load  any  tiling  alone. 
ONLY  $3.00 

Freight  paid  to  any  point  this  side  of 
the  Mississippi  River 

line  Holder  alone  iits  any  track,  only  $1.00. 


Tryon’s  Bag  Scoop  rfmes 

Holds  3  Pecks. 

One  man  can  fill  a  Bag  in  one  minute. 
Easy  on  his  back  and  arms. 

Only  $1.00  Sent  Prepaid. 
Truck  with  Holder  and  Neoop  sent 
together,  $8.75. 

THE  TRYON  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 

I.e  Hoy,  Genesee  Co.,  New  York. 


The  Simplest,  Strongest 
And  Most  Convincing  Of 

Cream  Separator 
Arguments 


We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  sensible  man  living 
who  would  put  his  own  money  into  the  purchase  of  any 
other  than  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator,  for  his  own 
use,  if  he  would  but  first  avail  of  the  opportunity  open  to 
everyone  to  see  and  try  an  improved  DE  LAVAL  machine 
before  buying  any  other. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  more  than 
this.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  put  the  simple 
truth  in  plainer  words.  It  would  hardly 
seem  possible  to  say  it  more  convincingly. 

The  trial  of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  is  free  to  every 
responsible  man  thinking  of  buying  a  cream  separator. 
We  have  agents  in  every  locality  for  this  purpose.’  If  you 
don’t  know  the  agent  in  your  neighborhood  send  to  us 
for  his  name  and  address  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  give 
your  inquiry  prompt  attention. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  e.  madi8on  Strebt  General  Offices: 

CHICAGO 

121  PHILADELPHIA87'  165-167  BROADWAY, 

Drumm  a  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 

PORTLAND.  OREG. 


Ideal  Cow  Stabling 


Hinged 

mangers  weight¬ 
ed  like  a  window, " 
raise  over  cows’  beads  for 
cleaning  trough  and  watering.' 

Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan 
cliions.  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 

Partitions  ^ 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan* 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  all 
particulars. 

KenMVllcKCo.j,  130  Kent  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


Warranted  the  Best. 

30  I>ays  Trial. 

Unlike  all  Others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

1UK  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  38.  Quine?,  lit. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Better  Material 
Superior  design  and 
construction 
Greater  durability 
A  tempting  discount 
for  EARLY  Orders 
Don’t  wait 
Write  NOW 

Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


UTAWAY  TOOLS 

Ji°  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROP 

MOHL 


,  “Cutaway” Tools.  120  sizes  and  styles, 

USE  are  the  results  of  Geo.  M.  Clark’s  20 
FOR  years’  experience  with  grass-growing 
r»\A/  a,,d  hay  tool  making.  Free  Booklet 
i  etOWk  tells  how  to  make  hay  pay  $50  a  year 
"per  acre.  Write  today.  CUTAWAY 
HARROW  CO.,889MBlnHt.,lIiggsnam,r 


tr  ■ 

J 


'HAVANA  LOW  WAGONS' 


You  ought  to  De  ashamed  to  make  the  boys  haul 
hay,  fodder,  etc.,  with  an  ordinary  HIGH  farm 
wagon,  when  we  can  furnish  you  a  LOW-DOWN  truck 
for  much  less  money.  We  can  lit  your  farm  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels.  Write  a  postal  for  our 
FREE  CATALOG,  prices  and  measurement  rules. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Go  ,  Box  17, Havana, III. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Air  and  30  Days 

Wafer  FREE 

Cooled.  .  _  TRIAL. 

All 
Sizes. 


Write  for 
Particulars 


W.  D.  DUNNING  y  SYRACUSE^  N™  y', 


SILOS 

that  make  and  keep  real  ensilage; 
that  have  the  utmost  strength,  con¬ 
venience,  and  durability ;  that  are 
used  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY, 

Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


"MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS 


Send  for  this  new 
224-page  book  on  Silos  and 
Silage.  1908  edition — size  5 Kx 
T^-iu.— indexed —  over  40  illus. 
Used  as  a  text  book  in  many  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Contents  by  chapters 
follow:  “Advantages  of  Silo,"  25  pages; 
"Silos:  How  to  Build,” 76pp ;  “Concrete 
or  Cement  Silos.”  10  pp;  ‘  Silage  Crops.” 
16  pp;  “How  to  Make  Silage,”  19  pp;-, 
“How  toFeed Silage,”  22 pp;  “Feeder’sGuide, 
etc.,  56  pp.  Avast  amount  of  knowledge 
boiled  down— nothing  so  complete  ever 
published— answers  every  silage  ques¬ 
tion.  Mailed  for  10c,  coin  or  stamps, 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio 


Stickney  GasoRneEmtfnes 

ARE  THE  BEST 


J  The  engine  with  an  outside  igniter  and 
a  modern  open  tan £  cooling  system. 
W e  have  thousands  of  engines  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  be¬ 
cause  of  years  of  experi- 
\  ence  in  making  the  best. 

1/Seven  sizes,  1^4  to  16  H.  P. 

Send  for  free  Catalog 
S and  Catechism  which 
|  tells  57  reasons  why  we  have  the  best  engine. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  A  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN.  V, 
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CLOVER  AND  COW-HORN  TURNIPS. 

When  the  Cow-horn  turnips  plus  the 
Crimson  clover  idea,  came  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.  it  was  new  to  us.  We  tried 
it  this  year,  sowing  clover  seed  with  a 
little  turnip  seed  mixed  in.  We  were 
doubtful  of  the  turnips  for  a  time. 
When  the  corn  was  cut  the  turnips 
were  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  thumb; 
after  that  we  had  nice  growing  weather 
and  both  turnips  and  clover  did  their 
best.  We  grow  the  southern  horse- 
tooth  corn  for  silage.  This  year  it 
grew  about  15  feet  high  planted  with 
check  row  planter,  and  thinned  to  three 
in  a  hill.  According  to  our  crop  of 
turnips,  S.  G.,  on  page  6,  January  2, 
will  have  to  find  some  other  reason 
for  failure  than  the  shade  of  the  corn, 
for  our  corn  stood  up  fairly  well  until 
cut,  and  we  pulled  over  100  bushels  of 
turnips  from  our  little  cornfield  and 
fed  to  the  cows.  We  also  had  sown 
a  young  asparagus  patch  with  the  Cow- 
horns,  where  we  got  another  hundred 
bushels,  •  making  as  nearly  as  I  could 
estimate  it,  240  bushels  of  Cow-horns 
we  have  fed,  and  we  shall  pull  40  bush¬ 
els  more,  from  the  .  cornfield  if  .  the 
weather  permits  tins  week.  Those  from 
the  cornfield  a-jun.ahojut. three  inches  thick 
by  six  inches  long  with  an  occasional 
oiie  six  inches  thick,  the  small  ones  are 
left  on  the  ground.  In  our  country 
many  farmers  think  turnips  are  not 
good  for  milch  cows.  We  fed  them 
just  at  milking  time,  four  bushels  twice 
per  day  to  six  cows,  and  got  no  un¬ 
pleasant  flavor  to  either  the  milk  or 
butter.  The  cows  will  leave  good  sil¬ 
age  for  turnips,  and  they  have  saved 
tile  hay  mow.  I  shall  try  them  next 
year.  They  do  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  Crimson  clover.  We  fed  these 
Cow-horns  without  cutting;  my  cows 
will  eat  a  3x6  Cow-horn  turnip,  but  I 
would  be  afraid  of  their  choking  on 
fiat  turnips  of  the  same  bulk. 

State  Road,  Del,  A.  e.  r. 


TH  E  RURAL 

is  usually  done  in  the  Fall,  yet  few 
farmers  would  care  to  make  two  dif¬ 
ferent  mixtures  for  grass.  We  should 
either  buy  one  of  the  best  high  grade 
grass  fertilizers  or  use  the  following: 
400  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  400  pounds 
fine  bone,  800  pounds  acid  phosphate 
and  400  muriate  of  potash.  That  would 
give  about  the  following  composition: 

Nitrogen.  Plios.  Acid.  Potash. 
400  Nitrate  ....  64 

400  Bone  .  14 

800  Acid  phos .  112 

400  Muriate .  . .  200 


Crimson  Clover  and  Buckwheat. 

O.  E.  A.,  Newark,  N.  J. — Will  Crimson 
clover  and  turnips  he  beneficial  and  do  well 
sown  with  buckwheat  the  last  of  .Tune  or 
first  of  July?  I  have  never  seen  anything 
regarding  sowing  with  buckwheat.  If  this 
can  be  done  successfully  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  us  here. 

Ans. — Crimson  clover  is  often  seeded 
with  buckwheat.  If  the  season  is  not 
too  dry  it  will  make  a  fair  catch  and 
show 1  up  well  after  the  buckwheat  is 
cut.  YVe  would  not  add  the  Cow-horn 
turnips  with  the  clover  when  seeding 
to  buckwheat.  Among  other  objections 
the  large  tops  will  be  cut  with  the 
buckwheat  and  make  the  straw  harder 
to  cure. 

A  Fertilizer  for  Grass. 

F.  S.,  New  Hampshire. — Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  fertilizers  should  consist  of  that 
will  give  me  the  best  results  when  seeding 
to  grass?  A  great  part  of  my  field  needs 
reseeding,  and  last  season  was  so  dry  that 
1  could  not  get  any  of  it  done.  I  did  put 
in  a  piece  of  oats  and  seeded  at  the  same 
time,  but  both  crops  dried  up  to  nothing. 

I  haven’t  enough  manure  to  give  a  heavy 
coating,  and  have  to  go  at  it  gradually, 
but  I  thought  I  might  work  in  some  good 
fertilizers  to  help  out. 

Ans. — This  question  is  like  many 
which  come  at  this  season.  In  theory 
a  fertilizer  for  grass  should  be  some¬ 
what  different  from  one  for  corn.  The 
grass  should  be  forced  in  its  growth 
front  earliest  Spring.  Grass  starts  be¬ 
fore  rtjhe  soil  is  warm  enough  for  corn, 
and  unless  it  is  pushed  along  while 
the  soil  is  moist  it  may  suffer  if  dry 
weather  follow.  Therefore  we  need  in 
a  grass  fertilizer  soluble  plant  food,  and 
especially  soluble  nitrogen  or  nitrates. 
On  the  other  hand,  corn  does  not  make 
its  best  growth  until  later  in  the  season 
at  the  time  most  favorable  for  the  de¬ 
cay  of  organic  matter.  Therefore  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen  is  generally  used  for 
corn.  The  best  of  the  “seeding  down” 
or  special  grass  fertilizers  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  nitrates.  This  is  ' 
not  so  necessary  at  seeding  because  that  I 


Explorer  (relating  .  tiger  story)  : 
“There  was  the  great  beast  right  in 
front  of  me.  I  was  unarmed,  and  it 
was  clearly  necessary  to  terrify  him 
into  submission.  What  did  I  do?  I — ” 
Excited  listener  (who  has  heard  about 
the  power  of  the  human  eye)  :  “I  know. 
You — you  1-1-looked  at  him. — Punch. 
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Running  Water  yo°r  Home 


The 

Kewanee 
System  of 
Water  Supply 


You  can  have  every  conven- 
ience  of  the  best  city  water  x&  'tr&jjfr' ' 
supply — plenty  of  water 
delivered  under  strong 
pressure  to  the  bath 
room,  kitchen,  laun¬ 
dry,  barn,  lawn, gar¬ 
den  —  anywhere 
This  service,  to¬ 
gether  with 
splendid  fire 
protection, 

will  bo  yours  f  elevated  or  attic  tank  to 
if  you  install  f  leak,  freeze,  overflow  or  col- 
lapse.  Tho  Kewanee  Tank  ia 
located  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in 
the  ground  and  the  water  is  de¬ 
livered  by  air  pressure.  Tank 
made  of  steel  and  will  last  almost 
indefinitely.  Pump  the  water  from 
well,  cistern  or  other  source,  into 
tank  by  means  of  any  good  pumping 
power.  Our  engineers  will  plan  your 
water  system  without  charge.  Satisfactory 
results  guaranteed.  Complete  plants  $75 
and  up,  depending  upon  requirements. 

Over  9,000  Kewanee  8ystems  in 
cessful  operation.  Write  for  free 
page  illustrated  catalog  which  ezplai 
everything.  Ask  for  Catalog  No. 

Y  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 

Kewanee,  Illinois. 

1566  Hudson-Terminal  Bldg., 

60  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 

710  Diamond  Bank  Bldg.,Pittsburg. 

1212  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


When  anyone  tries  to  sell 
you  ready-roofing  “just  as 
good  ”  as  Genasco,  why 
doesn’t  he  tell  you  what  his 
roofing  is  made  of? 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake 
A s  p h a  1 1 — t he  natural 
weather-proofer. 

Coal-tar,  stearin  pitch,  and 
other  “just  as  goods  ”  crack, 
dry-out,  and  pulverize.  You 
want  the  “real  thing” — the 
roofing  that  lasts. 

Mineral  and  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the 
trade-mark.  Insist  on  Genasco.  Write  for 
samples  and  free  Book  lOof  Genasco  reasons. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 
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NEW-YORKER 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  ! 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


January  30. 


No  More 

Sore 

Shoulders 


Total  .  78  212  200 

That  means  a  fertilizer  containing 
four  per  cent  nitrogen,  nearly  1 1  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  10  potash.  Over  80  per 
cent  of  the  nitrogen  and  more  than  half 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  all  the  pot¬ 
ash  are!  available — ready  to  feed  the 
plant  at  once.  A  light  dressing  of  this 
mixture  at  seeding  down  will  start  the 
grass,  and  more  of  it  in  Spring  will 
keep  the  grass  growing.  It  will  prove 
far  more  satisfactory  than  any  low- 
grade  fertilizer  with  a  low  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  and  that  obtained  from  tank¬ 
age  or  fish.  We  must  remember  that 
the  grass  crop  must  have  nitrates.  For 
corn  we  would  substitute  400  pounds  of 
dried  blood  for  the  400  of  nitrate. 


Outwear  Two  Pairs 

You  take  chances  when  you  buy  ordinary  rubber 
boots  with  rubber  soles. 

They  give  only  slight  protection  to  your  feet  —  a 
sharp  stick  or  a  nail  may  go  through  the  sole  at  any 
moment.  Then  they  are  done  for. 

NOT  SO  with  Rubberhide  Boots.  The  Rock 
Oak  sole  outwears  several  rubber  soles  as  well.  That’s 
why  they  are  most  economical  for  you  to  buy. 

Better  for  ditching,  spading  and  all  kinds  of 
wet  work.  Absolutely  water-tight,  and, 
unlike  other  boots,  always  stay  so.  Your 
feet  are  dry  all  the  time. 

Resolable  by  any  cobbler 
Rubberhide  Boots,  with  ordinary  care, 
will  outwear  two  pairs  of  ordinary  rubber 
boots.  If  they  should  not,  we  agree  to  make 
good  any  difference  in  wear  in  money. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  send  to  us  direct,  giving  his 
name.  Write  to-day  for  booklet. 
RUBBERHIDE  CO.  456  Essex  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


This  Is  why 

Uohberhides  wear  longer 
Next  to  the  foot  is  a  smooth 
leather  insole,  then  a  rubber  insole, 
then  a  filling  sole  of  rubber,  then  a  heavy 
reinforced  rubber  welt  sole  vulcanized  to 
the  upper.  And  a  sewed  Rock  Oak  leather 
outsole  to  take  the  hard  wear. 


Ventiplex,  the  new 
|  collar  pad,  positively 
>  prevents  galls  and  sore 
|  shoulders.  Made  of  a  new 
i  fabric  that  carries  all  sweat 
[  and  moisture  to  the  outer  surface  where  1 
[  it  evaporates,  thus  keeping  the  horses’ 

.  necks  and  shoulders  always  dry 
i — comfortable  and  free  from 
j  galls,  sores,  etc.  Ask  your 
i  dealer  and  if  he  can’t  supply 
1  you,  write  us.  Booklet  free. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO., 

Dept,  26,  Burlington,  Wis. 
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NO'OTHER  SOLE  LIKE  THIS 


LET*  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Oow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skius  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad¬ 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
tigger  crops  with  the  Cahoon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Sowers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  save 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops.  It’s  free. 

GOODELL  CO.,  14  IVIain  St.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 
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HIGH 
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AMERICAN 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON’T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  Is  high; 
we  guarantee  it.  It  Is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
Separator.  Don’t  accept  our  word  for  It.  Judge  for  yourself.  Our  offer 
enables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  mall,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  Is  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated,  showing  the  machine  In  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONG 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  Is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’,  even  catalogue  house  profits 
and  get  a  superior  machine  by  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  High  Separator  Is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand- 
_  some  free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  Price  and  Guaranty  on 

Thie  A  PMC  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
I  Ills  A ulYl  £  Crusher  and  Leveler 


Lowest  Priced 
Riding  Harrow 

Lightest  Draft 


For  many  years  the  favorite  because  it  is  “the 
harrow  of  all  work” — the  only  implement  a  man  needs 
for  following  the  plow  in  any  field — or  stirring  any 
kind  of  soil. 

It  Crushes,  Cuts,  Lifts,  Turns,  Smoothes 
and  Levels  in  One  Operation 

Yet  it  puts  less  strain  on  the  horses  than  any  other  harrow, 
owing  to  the  sharp,  sloping  knives.  The  knives  cut  through 
the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  leaving  the  trash  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  while  other  harrows  drag  this  to  the  top,  where  its 
fertilizing  value  is  wasted. 

Also  Best  For  Covering  Seed.  The  curving  coulters  turn  every  inch  of 
the  soil.  Made  in  different  sizes,  from  3  feet  to  17 lA  feet  in  width. 

Examine  the  Acme  at  your  dealers.  If  not  there,  we  will  ship  direct. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Valuable  Book  on  "Preparation  of  the  Soil.”  Free  to  you. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc.,  137  Central  Ave.,  Millington,  N.J. 


Our  book  by  experts  on  "Prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Soil.”  The 
study  of  this  book  means 
larger  and  better 
crops  for  you. 
Write  p  o  stal 
now. 
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One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That’s  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  be  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—in  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader  — its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 


are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years; 
have  improved  worm  gear— I  pound  on  chain  lilts  40 
pounds  in  box;  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feot;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 

Send  today  for  valuable  tree  book  on  manure  uses, 
and  catalog  of  bay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway,  Fairlield,  Iowa 
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DAKOTA  DAIRY  QUESTIONS. 

I  borrowed  money  to  file  on  my  claim, 
nnd  bought  my  cows  on  time.  What  kind 
of  buildings  would  you  put  up?  Ihe  cheap¬ 
est  lumber  is  $30  per  thousand.  What 
would  you  feed?  Bran,  $38;  shorts,  $40 
per  ton;  corn,  00  cents;  oats,  40  cents; 

and  not  to  be  had  most  of  the  time.  I 

believe  the  country  is  adapted  to  dairying, 
and  butter  and  eggs  keep  better  here  than 

they  do  in  the  States  east  of  us.  o.  e.  d. 

Biddings,  S.  Dak. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  plan 
for  a  dairy  barn  for  your  locality  with¬ 
out  knowing  your  local  conditions,  as  a 
suitable  plan  for  a  dairy  barn  in  one  lo¬ 
cation  may  not  be  at  all  appropriate  for 
another.  If,  however,  your  ^ground  is  level 
as  most  farms  are  in  your  section,  I  would 
build  a  stable  32  feet  wide  and  as  long  as 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  number  of 
rows  and  other  stock  you  wish  to  keep. 
This  width  gives  room  for  one  row  of  cat¬ 
tle  on  each  side  of  the  10-foot  driveway 
in  the  center,  or  part  of  the  room  can  be 
used  for  box  stalls,  feed.  etc.  The  posts 
should  not  be  more  than  14  feet  long,  as 
it  is  better  to  confine  your  operations  as 
closely  to  the  ground  as  possible.  This, 
would  allow  an  eight  or  nine-foot  ceiling' 
and  a  roomy  loft  above  for  hay  and  straw. 
If  more  room  is  wanted  for  the  storage  of 
hay  it  should  be  provided  in  the  shape  of 
a  cheaply  constructed  hay  barn  on  the  north 
or  west  side  of  the  stable,  and  connecting 
with  it.  Never  build  a  hay  barn  on  the 
south  or  east  side  of  the  stable,  as  you 
need  all  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight  it  is 
possible  to  secure  with  two  square  feet  of 
cotton  cloth  and  two  square  feet  of  glass 
for  each  cow.  These  windows  and  venti¬ 
lators  should  be  placed  mostly  in  the  east 
and  south  sides,  about  four  feet  from  the 
floor.  With  this  arrangement  for  light  and 
ventilation  the  stable  can  be  kept  practi¬ 
cally  dry  on  the  inside  all  Winter.  The 
walls  should  be  double-boarded,  with  paper 
between,  and  battened  on  the  outside.  You 
may  expect  very  little  trouble  from  disease 
in  your  herd  if  you  provide  a  good  dry 
stable  in  which  the  temperature  keeps  above 
freezing  in  cold  weather. 

In  regard  to  feed,  you  cannot  afford  to 
pay  $38  per  ton  for  bran  nor  $40  per  ton 
for  middlings.  Corn  and  oats  would  be 
more  economical  to  use  at  the  prices 
quoted.  Grind  the  corn  and  oats  together, 
about  equal  parts  by  weight,  and  add  one 
or  two  pounds  of  linseed  oil  meal  each 
day  for  a  cow  giving  milk.  Of  course,  the 
quantity  of  grain  fed  must  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  cows  and  the  amount 
of  milk  they  are  giving.  If  you  could  buy 
sprouted  wheat,  or  that  which  has  been 
damaged,  for  sale  at  about  60  cents  per 
bushel,  and  have  it  ground  for  feed,  it 
would  no  doubt  prove  to  be  a  saving. 

_ c.  s.  GItEEXE. 

Feeding  Rye  Hay. 

Is  rye  bay  cut.  just  before  coming  to  the 
milk  stage  injurious  as  a  feed  for  mares  in 
foal  ?  Rye  grain  is,  I  understand,  what 
ergot  is  made  from,  and  I  have  heard  that 
rye  straw  as  a  feed  is  apt  to  cause  abortion. 

New  Jersey.  w.  m.  b. 

Ergot  is  a  fungus  disease  of  the  seed 
heads  of  rye.  and  the  fungus  may  be  found 
before  the  seeds  ripen,  so  that  affected  rye 
might  be  injurious  even  if  cut  before  the 
heads  had  filled.  Apart  from  this  rye  hay 
is  a  coarse  food  and  not  quite  suitable  for 
mares  in  foal.  These  animals  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  if  given  good  hay  and  bright  corn  fod¬ 
der,  along  with  grain,  roots  or  a  little 
nicely-made  silage.  Rye  hay,  free  from 
ergot,  may,  however,  safely  be  fed  as  a 
part  ration  along  with  good  hay  and  fod¬ 
der.  _  a.  s.  A. 

White  or  Blue  Limestone. 

S.  S.,  Sussex  Co.,  X.  J. — Is  there  any 
difference,  from  the  Alfalfa  standpoint,  in 
the  value  of  crushed  white  or  blue  lime¬ 
stone?  This  question  is  asked  because  we 
can  secure  the  crushed  white  stone  nearby 
for  60  cents  per  ton.  and  do  not  know  where 
the  blue  stone  can  be  got  at  any  price. 
We  are  aware,  however,  that  nearby  far¬ 
mers  have  always  declined  to  use  lime 
burned  from  white  stone,  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  therefore  we  have  hesitated 
to  use  it  on  an  Alfalfa  •field.  C.  B.  Wing 
(page  781),  who  claimed  to  have  given  us 
“the  secret  of  Alfalfa  growing  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,”  seems  to  have  a  decided  preference 
for  crushed  unburned  limestone,  but  does 
not  express  his  preference  as  to  which  kind 
of  stone.  Ours  is  a  blue-stone  soil,  but  has 
not  had  an  application  of  lime  in  several 
years,  and  we  now  desire  to  try  Mr.  Wing’s 
“nutshell”  scheme. 

Ans. — As  to  the  relative  value  of 
white  and  blue  limestone,  blue  lime¬ 
stone  as  a  rule  is  magnesian  limestone, 
and  the  white  limestone  is  pure  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime.  We  should  use  the 
white  limestone,  for  while  all  white 
limestone  mav  not  be  cure  carbonate  of 
lime,  it  certainly  does  contain  as  much, 
if  not  more,  lime  than  the  blue,  or 
magnesian  limestone. 
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When  you  write  advertisers 'mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

Nothing  Experimental  About  It. 

Superior  Grain  Drills  are  not  an  ex¬ 
periment  or  something  new.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  the  most  progressive  farmers 
in  every  part  of  the  grain  growing 
world  are  using  Superior  Grain  Drills, 
not  only  for  sowing  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  rice,  etc.,  but  for  drilling  cow 
peas,  beans,  beets  and  all  other  large 
and  small  grains.  Superior  Drills  will 
accurately  sow  any  and  all  grains 
rtorn  tiny  grass  seeds  to  large  bush 
lima  beans  without  cracking  the  seed. 
The  Superior  Drill  is  manufactured  by 
The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 
Incorporated,  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  large 
varieties  of  styles  and  sires,  and  are 
built  especially  to  meet  the  conditions 
that  confront  the  farmers  in  every  lo¬ 
cality  in  the  grain  raising  world.  Write 
them  for  a  Superior  catalogue,  and  they 
will  be  pleased  to  send  it  to  you  and 
give  you  any  information  desired. 

Xo  matter  what  your  seeding  condi¬ 
tions  may  be,  you  can  get  a  Superior 
Drill  that  will  please  and  satisfy  you. 

If  you  desire  to  sow  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  granular  lime,  you  can  get 
a  Superior  Drill  that  is  guaranteed  to 
do  the  work  right.  Investigate  the 
Superior  Drill  for  yourself  as  to  its 
choice  material,  strength,  simplicity  and 
the  work  it  has  done  and  will  do.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any  other  make  of  grain 
drill,  go  to  your  local  dealer,  and  insist 
on  seeing  the  Superior.  Remember  that 
the  Superior  has  an  ironclad  guarantee 
to  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

Jan.  30. 


Don’t  Experiment  With  Your  Horses 
Use  TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 


And  Be  SURE 


THIS  "Old  Standby”  has  solved  the 
problem  of  making  and  keeping  horses 
sound  for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Farmers,  Trainers,  Express  Companies, 
Transfer  Companies  and  all  those  who 
work  horses  of  any  class. 

It  Is  the  surest  and  quickest  remedy  known 
for  such  common  leg,  hoof  and  Internal 
troubles  as: 

Curb,  Splints,  Spavin,  Ring 
Bone,  Contracted  and  Knotted 
Cords,  Cockle  Joints,  Bony 
Growths,  Sprains,  Swellings, 

Shoe  Boils  and  Founder,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Colic. 

If  you  have  a  horse  that  Veteri¬ 
narians  and  other  medicines  have 
failed  to  bring  back  to  condition — 
don’t  give  up.  Try  Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

It  has  accomplished  complete  cures  where 
all  else  failed. 

And  keep  it  on  hand  for  emergencies.  It 
is  the  best  Horse  Health  Insurance  money 
can  buy. 

Ask  us  for  the  proofs.  We  make  no 
claims  which  actual  experience  in  thousands 
of  cases  does  not  back  up. 


o 


THER  remedies  equally  popular  for 
many  years  among  our  thousands  of 
friends  are: 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir,  for  ailments  of 
the  human  family. 

Tuttle’s  White  Star,  matchless  liniment 
for  healing  and  drying. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condi¬ 
tion  Powders,  for  parifying 

blood. 

Tattle’s  American  Worm 
Powders,  a  positive  worm  ex- 
peller. 

Tnttle’s  Hoof  and  Healing 
Ointment,  for  hard  and  cracked 
hoofs  and  hoof  diseases. 

rprr  ‘‘Veterinary  Expen- 
x  ence>”  a  100-page  book 

on  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
horse,  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  a  Veterinary  of 
long  and  successful  experience  and  of  high¬ 
est  reputation.  V aluable  illustrations  show¬ 
ing  anatomy  of  the  horse,  with  chapters 
dealing  with  all  sides  of  the  question. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Tuttle’s  Elixir  and 
other  remedies.  If  not  there  we’ll  ship  direct 
by  express.  Don't  experiment.  Get  Tuttle’s 
and  be  sure.  Write  us  now  for  the  Free  Book. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.,  so  Beverly  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“  Maple  ”  Evaporators 

Our  “Maple  Evaporator”  Is  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  on  ihe  market,  only  selected  materials  beinpr 
used  in  its  construction.  Heavy  cast-iron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  steel  jacket,  extra  heuvy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanized  Iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

Lluesvllle 

Pa. 


It  Pays 1 
To  Know  | 
this 
Machine  j 


The  SUCCESS  SPREADER 


First  choice  of  everybody  who  knows  spreaders.  In  use  at  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Government  Stations  and  Experimental  Farms.  Used  at  all  Iowa  State  Institution  farms. 

The  only  roller-bearing  spreader.  Recognized  as  being  a  horse  lighter  draft  than  others. 
Working  parts  strong  and  simple.  No  cog  wheel  gears.  Power  applied  direct  by  strong 
chain  drive.  It  cuts  in  half  the  time  and  labor  of  spreading  manure  and  doubles  manure 
value.  Makes  it  possible  to  keep  up  soil’s  fertility  with  home-produced  manure  alone.no 
need  to  buy  commercial  fertilizers.  You  need  a  success  spreader.  It  will  make  money  for 
you— is  doing  it  for  thousands  of  farmers.  Success  Book  Froe.  Write  for  it  to 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MEG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT, 1 
'  FARM  MACHINE  I 

i 


THE  MANURE  SPREADER 

Are  you  Saving  Money,  or  are  you  Losing 
it  by  being  without  One? 

You  believe  that  money  spent  for  a  mowing  machine  or 
a  binder  is  well  invested.  Still  you  use  these  machines 
only  a  few  days  in  the  year. 

You  use  the  hay  rake,  because  it  saves  you  time  and 
labor. 

These  are  valuable  machines.  They  are  now  counted 
indispensable  by  most  farmers,  even  though  they  stand 
unused  over  eleven  months  in  the  year. 

But  a  manure  spreader  is  a  still  more  valuable  machine. 
Its  purpose  is  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  the 
machine  you  use  all  seasons,  and  the  one  on  which  the  real 
usefulness  of  all  your  other  farm  machines  depends. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  should  consider 
now  the  advisability  of  having  an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader 
on  your  farm. 

You  will  have  choice  of  three  different  spreaders  in  the 
I.  H.  C.  line — the  Cloverleaf,  endless  apron  spreader, 
the  Corn  King,  return  apron  spreader,  and  Kemp's  20th 
Century,  a  return  apron  spreader.  Each  of  these  spread¬ 
ers  handles  the  manure  in  all  conditions  perfectly  and 
will  give  you  long  satisfactory  service. 

These  spreaders  are  not  ordinary.  Their  frames  are 
made  of  air  dried  wood  stock.  They  have  serviceable, 
tractive,  power-producing  wheels,  beaters  that  are  unsur¬ 
passed  for  tearing  the  coarsest  manure  into  the  smallest 
pieces  and  applying  it  uniformly,  aprons  that  deliver  the 


manure  to  the  beater  with  the  least  possible  friction  and' 
in  a  uniform  manner.  Any  one  of  these  machines  will,  if 
given  proper  care,  last  a  lifetime. 

The  labor  of  spreading  manure  is  greatly  lessened  by 
using  one  of  these  I.  H.  C.  spreaders.  Not  only  is  the 
labor  lessened,  but  it  is  changed  into  agreeable  work. 

But  the  strongest  reason  for  using  an  I.  H.  C.  spreader 
is  the  increased  value  you  get  out  of  the  manure.  The 
best  authorities  agree  that  manure  spread  by  an  I.  H.  C. 
spreader  has  at  least  double  the  value  of  manure  spread 
by  hand. 

The  I.  H.  C.  spreaders  pulverize  and  make  the  manure 
fine,  and  spread  it  evenly  over  the  ground  just  as  thick  or 
as  thin  as  may  be  required.  The  manure  is  placed  upon 
the  ground  in  a  condition  that  is  at  once  available  for 
plant  life.  All  is  washed  by  the  first  shower  into  the 
soil— none  is  wasted. 

The  good  effects  upon  the  crop  are  immediate  and  the 
permanent  benefit  to  the  land  is  greater  than  when  the 
manure  is  spread  by  hand.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  land  manured  by  an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  will 
give  an  increased  yield  of  two  to  ten  bushels  per  acre 
over  land  where  manure  is  spread  by  hand. 

Consider  the  labor  saved,  the  more  agreeable  work, 
the  better  crops,  the  more  fertile  condition  of  the  land— 
is  not  an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  the  machine  you 
should  have? 

Are  you  not  losing  money  instead  of  saving  money  by 
being  without  one? 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  and  investigate 
one  of  these  machines.  He  will  supply  you  with  catalogs 
and  particulars,  or  if  you  prefer  write  direct  to  the 
home  office. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


o 


INCOttPOdATED 


) 


CHICAGO.  U.S.A, 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
‘THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

,  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  tr 
Migine.  Sexd  ion  Cataloguk.  TOE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mir*.,  Meagher  and  lath  St*.,  Chicago.  - 


.  stationary  < 
THIS  IS  OUK  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAH. 


■  traction 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

On  January  16,  we  referred  to  an  ar¬ 
rest  of  Edward  D.  Norblett  on  an  alleged 
charge  of  stealing  two  bank  books,  and 
his  discharge  in  court.  Mr.  Norblett  was 
credited  at  the  time  as  the  treasurer  of 
the  Standard  Debenture  Company,  of  225 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  but  through  an 
error  we  credited  him  as  treasurer  of 
the  Sterling  Debenture  Corporation,  of 
the  same  address.  The  president  of  the 
latter  firm  assures  us  that  Edward  D. 
Norblett  has  never  directly  nor  indirectly 
been  connected  with  the  Sterling  Deben¬ 
ture  Corporation,  Telepost  Company,  or 
Oxford  Linen  Mills,  nor  has  be  bad  any 
relations  whatever  with  them  or  any  of 
them.  Our  inquiries  confirm  this  assur¬ 
ance.  It  is  the  ambition  of  The  R.-N. 
Y.  to  be  always  correct  and  reliable.  We 
exercise  the  utmost  care  and  concern  to 
avoid  error  of  every  kind,  and,  especially, 
while  protecting  our  own  people,  to  do 
no  one  an  injustice.  But  whenever  an 
error  has  been  made  we  believe  that  we 
cannot  too  soon  nor  too  fully  correct  it. 
We  do  not  think  such  stocks  as  the  Tele- 
post  Company  or  the  Oxford  Mills  Com¬ 
pany  a  wise  form  of  investment  for  farm¬ 
ers,  but  we  know  nothing  against  the  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  them,  nor  with  the 
Sterling  Debenture  Corporation,  and  we 
regret  the  error  which  connected  Mr. 
Norblett  with  them.  In  simple  justice, 
if  any  of  our  exchanges  have  copied  the 
error,  the  earliest  possible  correction 
should  be  made. 

T  hold  an  account  of  $10  against  Philip 
Frantz.  Geneva.  O.,  R.  F.  i>.  No.  2.  Box  114. 
1 1ds  is  for  a  ton  of  hay  delivered  to  him 
over  a  year  ago.  He  was  drawing  lumber 
for  Theodore  Kuntz,  of  Cleveland.  O.  He 
kept  several  teams,  and  got  all  the  feed  he 
could  on  credit  from  farmers  here.  He 
left  this  neighborhood  since  he  got  the 
hay.  o.  J.  g. 

Ohio. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  danger  to 
farmers  from  trusting  Mr.  Frantz  is  gen¬ 
eral  enough  to  justify  space  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  We  assume  it  is  of  a  local  na¬ 
ture,  but  we  give  space  to  it  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  farmer  who  suffered,  and  as  a 
warning  in  cases  of  the  kind.  No  good 
business  man  would  give  such  men 
credit.  Farmers  will  be  considered  better 
business  men  when  they  refuse  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Frantz  pays  no  attention  to  requests 
for  remittances.  Mr.  Kuntz  says  that 
Frantz  was  working  under  contract  for 
him  in  1907,  but  since  then  discontinued 
relations,  and  he,  of  course,  has  no  con¬ 
trol  of  the  matter. 

1  notice  that  some  very  uncompli¬ 
mentary  terms  are  used  regarding  the  ITou- 
dan  Club  and  its  officers,  and  in  behalf  of 
11s  honorable  members  kindly  permit  me  to 
make  the  following  explanation  to  your  read¬ 
ers  :  The  American  Ifoudan  Club  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Chicago  some  12  years  ago,  and 
its  present  president  is  Edwin  Smith, 
Springfield.  Mass.,  and  its  secretary  Daniel 
P.  Shove,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  the  club 
has  absolutely  no  connection  with  another 
body  named  the  National  Iloudan  Club, 
which  was  started  by  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  against  whom  the  complaints  are 
made.  As  past  president  of  the  American 
Iloudan  Club  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  myself 
to  make  the  above  statement  and  at  the 
same  time  thank  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  their 
efforts  in  putting  out  of  business  commer¬ 
cial  sharks  and  pirates,  operating  through 
the  columns  of  any  journal  in  which  they 
can  find  advertising  'space. 

West  Pembroke,  Me.  c.  e.  petersen. 

Wc  are  glad  to  have  this  explanation 
of  the  Houdan  situation  from  so  reliable 
an  authority.  People  interested  in  the 
Floudans  should  keep  the  distinction  in 
mind.  If  there  are  any  honest  breeders 
in  the  National  Houdan  Club,  as  there 
probably  are,  it  behooves  them  to  expel 
the  dishonest  members  or  officers  if  there 
be  any,  or  to  get  out  themselves. 

Please  permit  me  to  tell  you  my  ex¬ 
perience  last  year  with  the  Itatekin  Seed 
House  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  Their  cata¬ 
logue  was  a  very  elaborate  affair.  I  sent 
nry  order  and  money  about  the  first  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  for  some  oats,  buckwheat,  Timothy 
seed,  watermelon,  etc.  I  received  prompt 
acknowledgement  from  them,  but  that  was 
all.  When  seeding  time  came  I  wrote  three 
or  four  times  before  an  answer  came, 
finally  four  weeks  after  oat  seeding  time 
here  the  shipment  came.  The  sacks  marked 
“.Seed  Oats”  contained  fully  one-third 
wheat  screenings,  and  balance  oat  hulls. 
The  Timothy  seed  was  so  polluted  I  would 
'not  use  it.  but  their  specially  mixed  water- 
jmelon  I  planted  and  great  was  my  chagrin 
byppn  I  discovered  I  had  a  crop  of  citrons. 
Of  23  years  experience,  three  on  the  farm 
arid  20  with  a  large  contracting  and  manu¬ 
facturing  company,  where  I  handled  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  I  never 
bumped  up  against  so  mean  a  proposition, 
f.et  me  ask  you  will  their  advertisement 
again  appear  in  your  valuable  paper. 

.  Indiana.  geo.  y.  hepler. 

j 

j  No ;  the  Ratekin  Seed  House  will  not 
advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  again.  Pre¬ 
vious  complaints  convinced  us  that 
farmers  could  not  afford  to  send  their 
Orders  and  the  advertising  order  for 
next  season  was  refused  and  returned 
some  time  ago.  Local  papers  credit 
jVIr.  Hepler  with  success  in  growing 
Alfalfa  and  corn.  He  won  first  .prize 
in  a  local  corn  test  this  last  season  and 
evidently  knows  what  he  is  is  talking 
about  when  he  discusses  farm  seeds. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Please  accept  thanks  for  important  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  in  collecting  bill  from  W.  II. 
Thatcher.  In  less  than  seven  days  from 
time  I  first  wrote  you  his  check  reached 
me.  Some  time  ago  I  sent  him  letter  re¬ 
questing  prompt  remittance,  to  which  I 
never  had  a  reply.  Only  too  well  do  deal¬ 
ers  know  the  expense  and  trouble  of  dis¬ 
tant  farmers  whom  they  may  try  to  beat. 
Inclosed  please  find  check  for  one  year’s 
subscription  to  your  paper.  Will  cheerfully 
recommend  your  paper  to  my  friends. 

J.  c.  w. 

This  was  a  collection  for  45  dozen 
of  eggs,  shipped  to  a  New  York  house. 
The  check  was  sent  promptly  on  our 
request,  but  not  hearing  from  the  ship¬ 
per,  we  wrote  again  after  it  had  been 
paid,  hence  the  necessity  of  advising 
us  promptly  of  such  cases. 

Thanks  for  your  advice  in  regard  to 
the  American  Home  Supply  Co.,  Chicago, 
III.  I  sent  for  particulars,  just  to  see 
what  kind  of  game  they  were  running, 
and  found  that  their  plan  is  as  follows : 
I  am  to  send  them  -SI  5  for  .$75  worth 
of  membership  certificates  in  Hie  Globe 
Association,  also  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  which 
I  am  to  sell  and  keep  the  proceeds  for 
my  month’s  expense  allowance.  1  must 
devote  the  first  month  to  securing  five-year 
memberships  to  the  Globe  Association  at 
$2.50  each,  and  appointing  six  agents 
(who  must  become  members  also),  for 
which  I  get  $5  each.  Each  month’s  ex¬ 
pense  allowance  will  be  paid  in  free  goods 
which  I  am  to  sell  and  keep  the  proceeds. 
Needless  to  say,  I  am  not  planning  to  take 
advantage  of  their  offer.  If  you  will  send 
me  25  of  the  ten-weeks-for-ten-cents  en¬ 
velopes,  I  will  try  to  distribute  them  among 
those  who  do  not  receive  The  R.  N.-Y. 
now.  s.  A.  T. 

New  York. 

The  above  is  published  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  hundreds  of  subscribers  who 
have  sent  us  alluring  circulars  of  the 
above  concerns  with  inquiry  as  to  their 
responsibility.  The  $90  a  month  and 
expenses  they  offer  on  first  attempt  to 
interest  you  finally  resolves  itself  into 
a  proposition  for  you  to  send  them  $15 
for  the  privilege  of  faking  your  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  tune  of  $2.50  each  as  a 
starter,  and  giving  the  concerns  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  continue  the  process  inde¬ 
finitely  and  to  any  amount  possible 
afterwards.  You  will  always  find  one 
unvarying  condition  as  the*  essential 
feature  of  all  these  fake  schemes.  Don’t 
fail  to  look  for  it,  and  you  will  have  the 
solution  of  the  riddle.  It  is  this:  You 
are  to  make  a  remittance  for  one  thing 
or  another  on  one  pretense  or  another 
in  advance,  or  put  yourself  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  do  so.  This  remittance  or  ob¬ 
ligation  is  more  than  you  would  pay 
for  the  things  offered  you  on  a  straight 
business  proposition. 

Received  the  $3.60  which  you  collected 
for  me.  It  should  have  been  $3.80 ;  but 
let  that  go.  I  would  like  to  furnish  a 
statement  for  publication  to  protect  oth¬ 
ers.  Inclosed  find  $1  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 

West  Virginia.  g.  e.  l. 

As  this  was  our  first  complaint  against 
the  manufacturer  we  hardly  feel  like  pub" 
fishing  his  name.  Besides  the  order  was 
not  quite  as  definite  as  it  might  be.  At 
the  same  time  the  machine  had  been  re¬ 
turned,  and  the  farmer  kept  out  of  his 
money  for  more  than  a  year,  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  it.  A  neighbor  told  him  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  does  in  such  cases,  and 
he  sent  us  a  remittance  for  subscription 
ordering  the  paper,  provided  we  agreed 
to  get  the  money  for  him.  We,  of  course, 
returned  his  remittance  as  we  could  ac¬ 
cept  no  subscriptions  on  such  conditions. 
He  was  a  farmer,  however,  and  helpless 
in  the  case.  That  was  enough  for  us  and 
we  took  the  matter  up  and  got  his  money 
for  him,  though  we  usually  do  such 
things  for  subscribers  only.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  has  a  permanent  seat  at  the  table 
now.  j.  j.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y-.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

Orange  Culture 
in  California 

Is  especially  profitable.  The  soil  of 
that  state  contains  the  elements  that 
enable  orange  groves  to  yield  the  best 
results.  {ft  Go  to  California,  buy  a 
few  acres  of  fertile  land  and  start  an 
Orange  Grove  for  yourself.  The 
climate  will  add  years  to  your  life. 
When  you  go  be  sure  your  tickets 
read  via 

Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 

Electric  Block  Signal  Protection— 

The  Safe  Road  to  Travel, 

INQUIRE  OF 

J.  B.  Del  RIEST,  G.  E.  A., 

287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  12c.  postage  for  book  “The  Overland 
Route”  to  t-he  Road  of  a  “Thousand  Wonders.” 


Thou-  ^ 

sands  have  won  sue-'* 
r  cess  from  a  small  begin¬ 
ning  by  following  the  lead  of  thc^ 
r  ’  money  makers  in  the  business. 

Why  should  not  you  also  make  money?! 

CYPHERS  FIRE-PROOFED. 
^INSURABLE  INCUBATORS  &  BROODED 

not  only  equip  you  to  do  so  but  the  new  19091 
I  pattern  of  this  World's  Best  Hatcher  places  you 
lin  a  position  to  get  insurance  on  your  buildings.’ 

^It  is  built  to  comply  with  the  new  rules  of  the 
t  Insurance  Companies;  has  been  Inspected  and 
.passed  by  them,  and  bears  their  label — the  first 
Vever  issued  on  Incubators.  Don’t  buy  an  incuba- 
\tor  without  the  Insurance  Label.  It  protects  you. 
\Our  212-Page  Illustrated  Poultry  Book  tells  all 
about  it. 


Insurable! 


It  is  Free  tol 
readers  of  this  paper  1 
for  the  asking. 

Address  nearest  Branch.! 

Cyphers  Incubator 
Company 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


City,  Mu, ;  Oakland, 
Cal. 


Hatch  With  the  Least  * 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  it  and  if  it  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  anyother  incubator,  regardless  of  price, 
senditback.  50-Egg  Size  On1y-$4. 00.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  17f>-page  FREE  catalogue. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept,  X  31,  Cleveland,  O. 


and  Brooder  BF°*h 


I  If  ordered  together  we 
1  send  both  for  $10 
Jand  pay  freight.  Well 
made,  hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  wans,  double  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  80,  Racine,  Wis. 


KEYSTONE  FOODS  FOR -POULTRY 


Nourishing,  clean;  fowls  and  chicks 
thrive  on  them.  We  carry  a  big  line  of 
all  poultry  and  pigeon  supplies.  Book¬ 
let  and  unique  souvenir  FREE.  Write 
now  before  they’re  all  gone. 

Taylor  Bros.,  llept.M, Camden. N..T, 


AKA-SHEL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 

Bright,  sharp,  shining.  Increase  digestion. 
Makes  bone  and  egg-shell.  Ask  dealer  or 
send  SI. 00  for  two  100  lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars. 
Order  today.  Booklet  Ben  Dyspepsia  ” 
and  sample  of  maka-Siiel  FREE  on  request. 

EDGE  HIDE  SILICA  BOCK  CO., 
Box  J,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

El  MORE  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANNIC  LATEST  MODEL 
illrtnn  9  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat’lg  free, 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Man* 


January  30, 

SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange," 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price* 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durabilitv 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  informal 

Wlth  SamP|p  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  made.  One  man 
can  lift  20  tons.  Made  in  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable 
and  Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile  Ditcher  and  1  „  - 

CORN  HARVESTER 

H.  L.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Box  16,  Westerville,  O. 


is  our  new 
book  f  >r  the 
use  of  poultry  rais- 
'  ers.  Keep  account  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 
profits.  Our  Diary 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  are* 
so  low.  The  Diary  is  free.  Better  write  for  ] 
it  today.  Tell  us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy- 
ing  an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want. 
We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 

Hatch  Chickens  by 

Cl!.  _  ___  Stahl  "Wood- 
2^1^53  IBB  on  Hen”  and 
W  W  “Excelsior” 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 

Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box72C  Quihcy.Ill. 


World’s  Best  Incubator 

Has  stood  all  tests  in  all  climates 
for  15  years.  Don’t  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 

Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet^ 

“Proper  Care  and  Feeding  ofB 

Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  10c.  _ 

Poultry  paper,  1  year,  10c.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  110  2nd  St,,  Des  Moines,  la. 


NO  MOKE  BLISTERED  HANDS 

tired  backs,  picks,  spades  or  shov< 
This  Clow  -  priced  implement  hor  s 
through  wet  or  dry  clay,  snnd,  gravel 
or  gumbo;  always  sharp — easily  lifted 
and  unloaded. 

Writs  for  “Free  Book."  Loam  all  about 
this  wonderful  tool  and  wo  will  toll  j  u 
where  to  seo  one.  Address 

IWAN  BROS.  Dept.  6  South  Bend,  Ind. 


WITH 

IWAN  PATENT  POST  HOLE  AUGER 


PEKIN  DUCKS  and 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


We  will  sell  at  a  sacri- 
fice  some  of  our 
Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  cockerels, 
birds  that  have  been 
bred  from  prolific  layers  and  high  scoring  exhibi¬ 
tion  stock  at  $1.50  each  and  up.  We  have  a  few 
yearling  cockerels  of  the  same  strain  at  $1.00  each. 
Also  some  yearling  White  Wyandotte  and  Barred 
Rock  hens.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  improve 
your  flock  at  small  cost,  as  our  plant  is  much  over¬ 
stocked.  Imperial  Pekin  ducks  and  the  genuine 
Japanese  breed  of  ducks  and  incubator  eggs  in  any 
quantity.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  Incubators  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  I-'ARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:— 200  Extra  Large  Pekin  Ducks 

j  both’ males  and  females.  These  ducks  have  been 
!  selected  for  size  and  quality  and  it  is  a  rare  oppor- 
I  trinity  for  anyone  desiring  a  choice  breeding  flock 
:  Price  $2.00  each. 

W,  H.  MINER,  Oliazy,  Clinton  County, N.Y. 

— -  .  .i  .  — ..  .  — - . 

7  5  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  —  Two 

*  u  flocks,  no  akin,  satisfaction  guaranteed 
1  WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FARM,  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  Mgr.,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS 

good  ones.  Also  beautiful  poa  fowls.  Satisfaction 

given.  W.  C.  DUCKWALL,  Hillsboro,  O. 

Bronze  Turkeys— Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Toulouse  geese, 
pair  $8.  O.  Quigley,  Box  266,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 

CHOICE  BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

For  Sale  ;  Stamp. 

.MRS.  H,  CHUM  It  LEY.  Draper,  Va. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  breeding  stock  of  merit.  Mated 
unrelated.  Vigorous.  Bearing  two  poults  instead  of 
one  assured.  BERT  McCONNELL,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $10 


MARRAGANSETT TURKEYS  — African  i 
ll  Red,  Huff  and  Iilack  Orpington,  Buff 


Choice  Stock 


i  and  Toulouse  Geese. R. I . 
Buff  and  White  Leghorn 
MISS  ZELLA  WILSON,  Chandlersviile,  Ohio. 


BOOK  FREE 


To  Most  Improve  Your  Flock 

iit  least  cost,  get  one  or  more  of  our  splendid 
big  Leghorn  males.  They  will  make  your 

Eggs  More  Fertile,  and  Hatch  Better, 

faster  growing  chicks.  Your  puliots  next 
year  will  be  larger  and  lay  better. 

A  postal  brings  ourlcircular. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM, 

Box  N,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 

COOK’S  Strain  Black  Orpington  Eggs,  $8.01) 

per  100;  Seaman’s  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $7.00  per 
100.  Pew  Elegant  Orpingtons  For  Sale.  DORO 
POULTRY  YARD,  1G91  E.  48th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

American  pet  stock  company,  Collins, 

Ohio. — All  Breeds  of  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Dogs, 
5,000  Toulouse  Geese;  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Early 
Hatched  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Stock  always  for  sale.  Eggs 
in  season.  Write  your  wants. 

WAN  ALSTYNE  S  S.  &  R..C.R.I.  REDS.— I  Iggs  for  hatching 
I  $6  an<i  $8  per  100:  $1.50  and  $2  per  setting.  Breeding 
ckls.  $2  to  $5.  Edw.Van  Alstyne  &  Son, Kinderhook.N.  V 

COR  C  A I  C— Fine  large  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
■  Un  «HLC  at  $2.00  each.  For  further  descriptions, 
write  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 

Poiiltrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Cdtalog,  ebook  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  ami  illustrates  8f*  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Bast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 

WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
■  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  K.  (J 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  a.  s.  lilt  I  an,  m  t.  Kisco,  b.  Y. 

AKKEll  ROCKS,  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cheap 
bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l’a. 


B 


Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
'  Prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
niethojjg  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  KOOK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y\  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  O.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS-S.C,  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

100  Barred  Rock  Pullets.  Gowell  200-Egg  Strain ;  150  S.  <  ’ 
Brown  Leghorn  Pullets,  Kulp  Strain;  For  Sale  at  $1.35 
each.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  A.  A.  Co.,  Maryland. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

flood  breeders  (male  and  female)  from  $2,00  up. 
Privilege  of  return  at  my  expense,  if  not.  satisf.v. 
tory.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  V 

BJnRXEDQ— A  Pa*r  mated  homer- 

nUlliEallV  breeding  nine  pound  squall  and  a 
few  pair  of  young  ones  not  mated — Cheap.  W.  (>. 
DUNHAM,  Box  84,  Spring  Valley,  New  York. 


N96 , 


SWEEP  MILLS  are  triple  geared,  double  acting  and  will 
do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  Mill. 

GRIND  ALL  GRAINS 
and  are  especially  rapid  on  ear  corn.  Free  Catalog. 

The  FOOS  Mfg.  Co.,  1§1  Springfield,  Ohio  Kj^sciENTiFicsg 
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MARKETS 


Pr'Ces  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
January  22,  1909.  wholesale  except  where  other- 
wi-.e  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  bnt 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  bv  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .33 

@  .336, 

37® 

.39 

Good  to  Choice . 

, . .  .28 

0b  .32 

33® 

.36 

Lower  Grades  . 

@  .25 

28® 

.30 

Storage . 

99 

@  .28 

State  Dairy,  best..... 

@  .30 

.33 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .20 

@  .26 

.25® 

.30 

Factory . ; 

...  .17 

@  .20 

.22® 

.25 

Racking  Slock . 

...  .17 

®  .19 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best _ 

..  .14 

@  .15 

.20® 

.22 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .11 

®  .13 

.10® 

.18 

Skims . 

...  .05 

@  .09 

.10® 

.13 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  Si. 81  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  cents  to 
shippers  In  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . qt.  .07®  .12 

EGGS 


Fancy  White,  doz . 

.34 

fa)  .3# 

.40 

White,  good  to  choice. 

.32 

@  .33 

.35®  .38 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 

.30 

@  .31 

.32©  .34 

Common  to  Good.... 

.25 

@  .28 

.30®  .31 

Western . 

.18 

®  .25 

.28®  .30 

Storage . 

.22 

@  .26 

.25®  .30 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

2.45 

qt. 

.12 

Medium . 

2-30 

Pea . 

2.10 

®  2.30 

qt. 

.10 

Red  Kidney . 

2.00 

@  2.30 

White  Kidney . 

2.40 

©  2.65 

qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

.  2.90 

©  2.95 

HOPS 

1‘rlme  to  Choice . 

.12 

®  .13 

Common  to  Good . 

.10 

®  .11 

Olds .  . 

.  .04 

@  .06 

German  Crop,  190S  .... 

.23 

@  .30 

HONEY 

Clover,  comb . 

.12 

@  .15 

.18®  .20 

Buckwheat . 

.  .11 

@  .12 

.16®  .18 

Extracted,  lb . 

•07 

@  .09 

■  12@  .15 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.08  h! 

.12 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good. 

.05 

@  .07 

.08®  .10 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

@  .00 

cherries . 

,  .12 

@  .14 

lb. 

.15®  .20 

Raspberries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22®  .24 

Huckleberries . 

,  .12 

@  .13 

Blackberries . 

.07 

@  .07 >6 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.00 

(a)  5.00 

pk. 

.75 

Greening . 

3.50 

@  5.00 

Spy . 

.  4.0(1 

@  5.00 

King . 

®  5.25 

Ben  Davis . -. 

2.25 

@  4.00 

Western,  bu.  box _ 

1.25 

@  3.25 

doz. 

.50®  LOO 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

12.00 

@14.00 

qt. 

.15®  .20 

Jersey,  bbl . 

,10.00 

@13.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate _ 

2.25 

@  3.00 

Strawberries, 

Florida,  qt . 

.20 

fa)  .35 

.40®  .50 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

@  4.00 

doz. 

.50 fd)  ,75 

California,  fcv.  box. 

3.50 

@  4.00 

doz. 

.75®  1.00 

California,  choice... 

3.00 

fa)  3.25 

doz. 

.40®  .50 

Grape  Fruit, 

Florida,  fey.  box... 

@  4.00 

each 

.20®  .25 

Florida,  choice . 

,  2.00 

@  3.00 

each 

.10®  .15 

VEGETABLES 

I’otatoes. 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

©  5,00 

Qt< 

.10 

State.  ISO  lbs . 

2.25 

@  2.50 

bu. 

1.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

2.75 

®  2.87 

bu. 

1.25 

Jersey,  180  lbs . 

2.00 

®  2.10 

bu. 

.90 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

2.35 

@  2.40 

bu. 

1.00 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

1.75 

@  2.15 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  I’otatoes. bu  bkt. 

.  .75 

@  1.26 

l>k. 

.30©  .50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.10 

@  .12 

.18®  .20 

Beets,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

*.  pi. 

.10 

(  arrots,  bbl . 

.76 

©  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

Cabbage,  ton _ .’ . 

.30.00 

©4(1.00 

head 

.10®  .12 

New,  bbl.  crate . 

1.50 

@  2.00 

Celery,  doz . 

.16 

@  .50 

bob. 

.10©  .20 

Lettuce,  Southern. bkt. 

1.00 

@  2.00 

each 

.05@  .10 

Onions, 

Conn.  White  bbl.... 

3.00 

@  5.50 

qt. 

15 

Conn.  Yellow . 

.  2.00 

®  2.50 

qt. 

.10 

Conn.  Red . . . 

.  1.75 

2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . . 

.  1.50 

@  2.00 

Peas, 

Southern.  bbl.  bkt.  2.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 75 

Parsley.  100  bunches..  1.50 
Romaine, 

Southern,  bkt . 75 

Radishes,  bkt . 2.00 

String  Beans, 

Southern,  %  bbl.  bkt.  1.60 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl.  .75 
Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 75 

White,  bbl . 60 

Tomatoes, 

Florida, 20  qt.  carrier.  1 .00 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


THE 

RUJRAIfc 

i  ®  4.50 

H  Pk- 

.60 

@  1.00 

Vi  Pk. 

.15 

i  @  2.00 

bch. 

.05 

i  @  1.25 

head 

.10 

@  2.50 

bch. 

.05 

1  @  3.00 

qt. 

.20 

I  @  1.25 

pk. 

.30 

>  @  1.00 

i  @  1.00 

each 

.05 

l  ®  1.00 

^  Pk. 

.15 

)  ®  2.50 

eo 


Hogs . 6.00  @  6.60 


Wheat,  No.  1 


GRAIN 

North’n 


Duluth,  bu . 

1.19 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.07 

No.  1.  Macaroni . 

1.04 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.64 

® 

.68 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.53 

@ 

.60 

Rye . 

.80 

@ 

.82 

Barley . 

.62 

@ 

.66 

FEED 

Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 24.00  @27 DO 

Middlings . 28.00  @30.00 

Red  Dog .  31.00 

Linseed  Meal . 32.00  @33.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hey,  No-.  1,  ton . 16.00  @16.50 

NO.  2 . 14.00  @15.00 

No.  3 . 12.00  @13.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  @15.00 

Clover .  11.00  @12.00 

Wild . 6.00  @  8.00 

Straw,  Rye . 10.00  @21.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  @10.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Best  Creamery . 31  @.3116 

Fair  to  Good . 27@  .30 

Eggs,  Fancy .  .35 

Good  to  Choice . 31  @  .32 

Lower  Grades . 25®  .28 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl . 4.00@  5.00 

Common  to  Good . 2.00@  3.50 

Oranges,  box . . .  2.U0@  3.75 

Strawberries,  quart . 25 @  .40 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag .  1.50@  1.60 

Sweet  Potatoes,  %  bbl .  1.25@  1.50 

Onions,  bush . ,70@  .80 

Cucumbers,  busb.  box .  9.00@10.00 

Lettuce,  box . 50@  .60 

Cabbage,  bbl  . l.OOffi  2.00 

Squash,  bbl . 50®  .60 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

42  Broadway, 

New  York,  January  7,  1909. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  has  this  day  declared  from 
its  net  profits  a  quarterly  dividend  of  Two 
Per  Cent,  on  the  First  Preferred  Stock  (in¬ 
cluding  all  outstanding  old  “Preferred” 
Stock),  and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  One  and 
One-half  Per  Cent,  on  the  Second  Preferred 
Stock  of  this  Company,  to  Stockholders  of 
record  at  3  P.  M.  on  Friday,  January  15.  1909, 
payable,  without  closing  of  the  Transfer 
Books,  January  30,  1909. 

•  JOHN  J.  WATSON,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

pi-ICASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Cotn- 
mission  House  in  New  York.  Kst.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies,  etc.  K.  It.  WOODWARD,  302  ttreenwieh  St.,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  I’KODCCK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  Si  36  Little  lath  St..  New  York- 


Writo  a  Postal  to  Deoro  For 

Books 

Now  I  W'  I  Today 


Turkevs,  best,  lb.  _ 

.22 

@  .23 

lb. 

.24® 

.25 

Fair  to  Good . 

.17 

@  .20 

.20® 

.22 

Chickens,  best . 

.23 

@  .24 

.25® 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

@  .20 

23® 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.12 

®  .16 

.16® 

.18 

Fowls . 

.11 

@  .14 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks . 

.11 

@  .15 

.15® 

.18 

Geese . 

.10 

@  .15 

.15® 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

®  3.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 

.12 

@  .13 

.18® 

25 

Common  to  Good _ 

.09 

@  .11 

.15® 

.17 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head,  10.00 

@12.00 

Pork . 

..05 

®  .09 

•  12@ 

.15 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.(Xl 

@  6.30 

Oxen . 

4.50 

@  5.50 

Bulls . 

@  4.00 

Cows . 

1.25 

@  4.00 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

100  lbs . 

8.00 

@10.50 

lb. 

.18® 

.25 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

6.00 

@10.00 

Culls .  . 

2.50 

@  4.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

fa)  *1.75 

Lambs . 

0.50 

IS)  7.50 

Mew  Deere 

Disc  Cultivator 

With  Spring  Lifts 

Here’s  an  example  of  Daera  High  Quality 
and  Daere  Durability  la  oar  Improved 
Now  Deoro  Disc  Cultivator  which  one  small 
illustration  can't  possibly  show  you  the 
way  18  largo  plcturea  with  lull  descrip¬ 
tions  do  In  our  Free  Book  offered  below. 

That’s  why  we  say  It  pays  Progressiva 
Farmers  llze  you  to  send  your  nama  and 
sddraaa  and  get  on  the  Deere  Free  Mailing 
List.  Paysyouin  work  and  time  saved  — 
In  bigger  crops  and  In  making  you  the 
beat  Judge'of  true  values  in  machinery 
with  all  latest  Dears  Improvements  because 
we  send  yon  all  Information  regularly. 

Here’s  a  world’s  standard  machine  you 
ought  to  know  about  whether  you  buy  one 
now  or  not. 

Eaaleat  Operated—  Light  eat 
Draft— Strongest  and 
Works  Best 

Not  a  common,  heavy,  gray  Iron  castings 
machine,  easily  fractured,  but  neat, simple 
construction  of  malleables  and  steel  for 
lightest  draft  and  longest  life.  Gangs  are 
angled  instantly  by  leverand  rack.  Ratchet 
adjustments  make  discs  work  just  as  you 
want  them  to.  Unnecessary  to  take  gangs 
off  to.  change  from-ln-throw  to  out-throw. 
Improved  bearing  spools.  Easy  riding. 
Easiest  on  horses.  Foot  or  lever  dodge. 
Spring  liftsso  easy  a  boy  can  operate  them. 
Write  for  all  facte — “Mora  Corn”  Book 
and  Cultivator  Book  No.  ,  Free. 

Deere  A  Mansur  Company 
Moline ,  Utinoh 


ROOFS  THAT 

NEVER  WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 

is  nature's  own  product — not  man  made. 
Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into  con¬ 
venient  form  for  laying, and  then  in  its 
natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT 

J?uriV  warp,  crack,  tear  or  de¬ 
cay  .  1  hat  s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 
Roofs  never  wear  out  and  never  reouire 

paintungandrepairinglikeallotherroofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suit¬ 
able  for  any  building  new  or  old.  Give 
perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates 
because  spark  and  fire-proof.  Alford  clean 
cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold, 
hirst  cost  only  a-  trifle  more  than  short 
1  Vi6  *  rooting.  Settle  your  roof  question  for 
all  time.  Don’t  spend  more  money  for 
P«°5  ,  W rite  to  us  for  our  free  book 

ROOFS  — it  will  save  you  money.  Give 
name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 

IO  Granville,  N.  Y. 


PHR  QAl  E — 885*6  and  110  Acre  Improved  Farms 
rUn  OnLL  near  Milford,  Delaware. 

Particulars  from  M.  M.  PRESCOTT. 

Money  Counts 

and  farmers  in  Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina 
are  counting  money  made  from  large  crops  this 
season.  You  can  do  likewise.  Ideal  climate; 
three  crops  a  year;  best  corn,  hay,  potato  and 
truck  lands,  near  fine  markets,  at  low  prices  and 
on  easy  terms.  Why  not  share  this  prosperity? 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indusl’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 

A  HOME  AND  PROSPERITY 


Where  science  has  triumphed  over  nature.  Where 
one  sure  crop  at  piiarantecd  price*  nets  $100  per  acre. 
Another  sure  crop  nets  over  $75  per  acre.  Where  cot¬ 
ton  is  sure  for  one  bale  per  acre  and  often  makes  two. 
Oranges,  bananas,  garden  tnick,  often  nets  over  $5<X) 
per  acre.  Let  us  tell  you  about  this  wonderful  irri¬ 
gated  land  that  is  sure  of  yield,  low  in  price,  easy  to 
Buy,  easy  to  cultivate,  grows  everything,  and  gives 
robust  health — climate  never  prevents  outdoor  w  ork. 

ALBA  HEY  WOOD,  Pres., 

San  Benito,  -  -  -  Texas. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

No  spoiled  ensilage  In  Economy  Silos.  Ab¬ 
solutely  air-tight.  Strong  and  simple  in  con¬ 
struction.  Staves  of  seasoned  white  pine  or 
cypress.  Hoops  of  refined  iron,  forming  per¬ 
fect  ladder.  Doors,  simplest  and  tightest 
made  ;  quickly  adjusted  without  hammer  or 
wrench. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect,  and  fully  guaranteed. 

.Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
with  experiences  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  38-.J  Frederick.  Md. 


EGGS  EGGS  EGGS 

Ship  your  eggs  to  us  and  get  the  highest 


PRICE  FOR  SAME 

('heck  Mailed  Upon  Receipt  of  Goods. 

Xlgg  Producers  Co. 

1249  BEDFORD  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-FARM  SILO  FACTORY. 

$5,000.00  annual  profit  can  be  made  in  building 
silos— with  our  patents— five  men  in  factory  only  to 
accomplish  above  result.  We  have  a  bargain  to 
offer  a  quick  customer  for  the  plant.  Complete 
plant  $8,500.00,  part  cash,  mortgage  for  balance. 
Necessary  stock  on  hand  will  inventory  $2,000.00 
Business  established  ten  years.  No  royalty  on  our 
patents  to  purchaser.  Business  already  started  for 
1909.  Come  and  see  what  we  can  offer  you. 
Address,  SILO  FACTORY,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

C n  R  Q  A  I  c— 800  Choice  Barred  and  Buff  P.  Rocks, 
rUR  OnLL  also  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 
Price  Reasonable.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER.  Lansdale,  Pa. 

U/ANTC  n-A  good  man  to  take  charge  of  spray- 
lirtli  I  LL)  ing,  pruning,  etc.  Also  a  teamster 
for  fruit  farm.  None  but  steady,  industrious  men 
needed.  State  wages  required  and  qualifications. 
SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  Dept.  B. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man  to 

work  good  market  garden  farm  on  shares.  Near  good 
New  Jersey  market.  “B.H.C.,”  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“  STROUX’S  FARM  BUYERS’  GUIDE” 

is  the  title  of  a  big  circular,  illustrated,  and  describ¬ 
ing  an  amazing  assortment  of  low  price,  profit 
paying  properties,  witli  stock,  tools  and  crops  in¬ 
cluded;  thrown  on  the  market  at  startling  sacri¬ 
fices  to  insure  immediate  settlement  of  estates. 
Copy  mailed  free  from  our  nearest  office.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston;  150 
Nassau  St.,  New  York;  Laud  Title  Bldg.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Scottsvilie,  Va. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

More  Big  Crops  in  1908 

60,000  settlers  from  the  United 
States  in  1908.  New  Districts  opened 
for  settlement.  3'20  acres  of  land 
to  EACH  SETTLER— 160  free 
Homestead  and  160  acres 
at  only  $6  per  acre. 

“A  vast,  rich  country  and  a  con¬ 
tented,  prosperous  people.’*  Ex¬ 
tract  from  correspondence  of  a 
Kansas  Editor,  whose  visit  to 
Western  Canada  in  August,.  1908, 
was  an  inspiration. 

Many  have  paid  the  entire  cost 
of  their  farms  and  had  a  balance  of  from  $10 
to  $20  per  acre  as  a  result  of  one  crop. 

Spring  and  Winter  Wheat,  Oat», 
Barley,  Flax  and  Peas  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops,  while  the  wild  grasses  bring 
to  perfection  the  best  cattle  that  have  ever 
been  sold  on  the  Chicago  market. 

Splendid  Climate,  Schools  and 
Churches  in  all  localities.  Railways 
touch  most  of  tlio  settled  districts, 
and  prices  for  produce  are  always 
good.  Lands  may  also  be  purchased  from 
Bailway  and  Land  Companies. 

For  pamphlets,  maps  and  information  re¬ 
garding  low  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Stip’t 
of  I  in  in  Ignition,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent., 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  Good  Madison  County  Farm  of 

61  ACRES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  $1,800. 
Also  a  few  young  sons  of  Fern’s  Jubilee, 
No.  73852,  A.  J.  C.  C  .  at  $50.00  Each. 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  JT.  Y. 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 


BRED  GILTS 
AND  SOWS. 

From  mature  stock.  Also  Purebred  high  yielding 
Seed  Corn.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed.  Address 
Meadowbrook  Seed  Farms,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


WANTED 


t— One  or  two  men  in  each 
'  county  to  solicit  for  a 

B radical  Veterinary  and  Stock  Book.  Address 
(epartment  A,  807  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

to  I»  Weekly  and  Expenses  can  be  made  by  men 
Va  and  women  selling  our  goods  to  farmers  and 
poultry  men.  No  experience  necessary.  Write  for  partic¬ 
ulars.  Sciiir.i)  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“OAKLAND  FARM”  FOR  SALE 

Very  desirable.  Strictly  high  class.  For 
illustrated  Desci  iptive  Circular,  address, 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company 
B29 £«•  BW-.r  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
- -  does  it  . ===== 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

.Class  slips  in ;  no  putty ;  cannot 
work  loose  ;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  catalog  O.  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material 


Think  of  growing  Cabbage  in  December — of  Beets,  Onions 
and  Peas  marketed  in  February.  The  farmers  of  Manatee 
County  secure  high  prices  for  these  early  crops. 

Vegetables  Often  Net  $1  ,OGO  per  Acre 

You  could  soon  become  independent  on  a  small  truck  farm. 

The  climate  is  delightful  and  water  abundant. 

Our  valuable  book,  “Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  Manatee 
County,”  tells  of  reasonably  priced  lands  in  this  section.  Sent  free 
while  edition  lasts.  Address 

J.  W.  WHITE 

Gen’l  Indus.  Ag’t,  Seaboard  Air-Line 
Dept.  18  PORTSMOUTH  VA. 
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We  will  also  give  away  10,000  beau¬ 
tiful  N.  Y.  Standard  R.  R.  Watches 


1 


TO  PROVE  BEYOND  ALL  DOUBT  TO  EVERY 
INTELLIGENT  STOCK  RAISER  THAT 


is  the  World’s  Greatest  Conditioner  and  Feed  Saver  we  will  Actually  give 
this  25-lb.  Pail  Free,  where  we  have  no  Agent,  to  Every  Reader  of  this 
Paper  who  fills  out  and  mails  to  us  the  Coupon  shown  below. 


WHAT  WILBUR’S  STOCK  TONIC  IS 

.  ??aJEly3  ol£  century’s  actual  experience  has  proven  beyond  all 

ooybt  that  Wilbur  s  Tonic  is  a  money-maker  for  feeders.  WE  KNOW 
THIS,  it  has  been  PROVEN  to  us  thousands  upon  thousands  of  times  in  the 
ATSo{jRCOWN1RI1SKr'  want  to  convince  YOU  and  are  willing  to  do  it 

You  know  the  value  of  the  pasture  for  any  kind  of  stock:  how  it  keeps 
the  animal  in  good  condition — nature's  own  way  of  doing  it.  There  is  no 
argument  about  the  value  of  the  pasture,  but  it  does  not  last  the  year  ’round. 
We  prepare  a  tonic  which,  mixed  with  grain  and  fed  to  stock,  furnishes  in 
stall  or  feed  box,  in  the  proper  proportion,  the  ingredients  of  pasture  diet, 
invigorates  and  fattens  stock  at  small  enough  cost  to  make  the  tonic  a 
money-making  investment  for  the  owner  of  one  cow,  horse,  hog  or  sheep 
and  a  proportionately  larger  one  for  the  owner  of  thousands  of  head. 

FOR  COWS 

You  know  when  the  pasturage  goes  down  in  the  fall,  the  milk  goes,  the 
«Vt,t^er  3oe-£’  *he  flayor  goes  until  all  are  shortest  when  the  price  is  highest. 
Wilbur  s  Tonic  invigorates  cows;  it  supplies  the  needed  roots,  barks  and 
leaves  of  the  pasture,  sustains  the  flow  of  milk,  and  color,  quantity  andfla- 
vor  of  the  butter.  Take  a  cow  right  off  the  pasture,  feed  her  Wilbur’s  Tonic 
the  stall  and  she  will  show  very  little  loss  of  milk,  and  one  cent’s  worth 
of  Tonic  per  day  saves  one  dollar’s  worth  of  grain  per  month. 

FOR  HORSES 

Wilbur’s  Tonic  builds  up  run-down  horses,  prevents  colic  and 
them  in  good  appetite.  It  keeps  the  bowels  loose,’ water  clear 
c&?-,£nd.,IVa  healthy  condition  They  are  always  ready  for  work. 
Wilbur  s  Tonic  makes  them  relish  their  food,  keeps  the  hair  smooth 
and  sleek  and  prevents  that  rough  looking  coat.  It  is  a  pure  vege¬ 
table  food,  positively  prevents  disease,  and  makes  horses  strong 
large  and  full  of  life.  Wilbur’s  Tonic  should  be  fed  mares  while 
they  are  suckling  the  colt  and  mixed  with  the  colt’s  grain  while 
weaning.  It  will  prevent  scour  and  keep  them  healthy  and 
growing.  Stallions  should  be  fed  Wilbur’s  Stock  Tonic  during 


keeps 

blood 

work. 


the  standing  season  every  day.  When  out  of  the  standing  season,  feed 
Wilbur’s  Tonic  two  or  three  times  a  week,  to  keep  them  regular  and  healthy. 

FOR  HOGS 

Hogs,  you  know,  are  the  most  susceptible  animals  to  contagious  disease. 
But  you  know,  too,  if  they  escape  contagion,  they  are  kept  cheaper  than  any 
other  kind  of  stock.  If  you  keep  your  hogs  healthy  they  can  resist  conta¬ 
gion,  will  fatten  quickly  and  cheaply.  If  they  get  sick  and  refuse  to  eat  you 
know  how  quickly  they  will  die.  Nothing  will  save' them;  medicine  is  use¬ 
less.  To  keep  them  healthy  you  must  feed  them  something  they  will  eat, 
and  something  that  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  systems.  We  believe 
that  there  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world  that  will  do  this,  and  that  is  Wilbur’s 

°niC*  FOR  STEERS  AND  CALVES 

One  ounce  of  food  fed  with  grain  to  the  steers  when  fattening  for  market 
will  put  flesh  on  them  and  save  you  money  on  grain'.  A  healthy  animal 
wastes  no  food.  It  is  all  transformed  into  flesh.  For  calves  you  are  raising 
or  ones  you  are  fattening  for  veal,  you  can  obtain  the  most  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  by  using  one-half  measure  of  Wilbur’s  Tonic  with  one  pint  of  ground 
oats  or  corn  meal.  _ __ 

FOR  POULTRY 

Wilbur’s  Stock  Tonic  is  an  egg  maker  and  a  fat  maker  which  will  not 
only  force  more  profit  from  the  poultry  yard  but  will  also  prevent  disease 
and  save  birds.  It  is  a  sure  preventive  for  cholera,  gapes,  pip,  roup,  indi- 
gestion,  diarrhoea,  apoplexy,  and  all  other  poultry  diseases.  For  little 
chicks  it  has  no  equal  and  produces  large,  heavy  birds. 

PREVENTS  ABORTION 

By  counteracting  colds,  and  soothing  the  nerves  while  the  mother  is  in 
a  delicate  condition,  Wilbur’s  Stock  Tonic  PREVENTS  ABORTION  and 
saves  for  the.  breeder  at  least  one-half  more  of  his  increase.  Wilbur’s  Stock 
Tonic  fed  in  small  quanties  to  young  animals, will 
make  them  grow  large,  strong  and  fat. 

REFERENCE:  25  years  of  success  in  business. 

Any Bankin America.  AnyMercantile Agency 
in  America.  Any  Agric.  Paper  in  America. 


Free 
Pail 
Coupon 


WilburStock 
Food  Company, 
Milwaukee.Wis. 

Department  504 

Gentlemen:  Please 
send  me  the  25-lb. 
pail  of  Wilburs  Stock 
Tonic  Free— also  ex¬ 
plain  just  how  I  get  the 
guaranteed  N.Y.  Stan¬ 
dard  Watch  free  of  charge. 

I  own . horses . Cattle 

....  Hogs. . .  .Sheep. . .  .Poultry. 

My  name  is. 


™LL.1  ASCRIPTION  OF  THE  GUARANTEED  N.  Y.  STANDARD  WATCH 

Today-wewlnlfsi^ watches  at  once— fill  out  free  pail  coupon  and  mail  it 
too  ay  we  win  also  send  youlfull  particulars  of  great  N.Y.  Standard  Watch  Offer. 

Tment°are' perlecUrfeverv  d et a H® °Tr S  a  P°sitive  guarantee  that  both  case  and  move- 
screw  back  and  helvv  hevii^HVrloLi  laMg?  3oz-stem;w.ndand  set  open  face  watch,  jointed 
back  Th^watl-h  y  led  cryst.?1’  Note  the  beautiful  ’’Engine”  design  engraved  on  the 
in  every  particular  *  seven  fine  jewels  and  is  a  handsomely  finished  time  piece 


-READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY- 


„  ~  Nauvoo,  Alta.  * 

Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  . 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  received  the  watch  in  perfect 
condition.  I  find  it  to'keep  correct  time. 
I  think  it  a  grand  present.  Please  accept 
my  warmest  appreciation  of  same.  Many 
thanks  to  you.  With  kindest  regards, 

C.  M.D.  WILSON 


‘  Paris,  Ark. 

Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  Milwaukee.Wis. 
Kind  Sirs :  I  am  well  pleased  with  watch 
received  from  you.  I  am  still  feeding  your 
Stock  Tonic  and  think  it  O.K.  1  will 
be  pleased  to  speak  a  good  word  for  you 
and  your  tonic.  You  have  dealt  honestly 
with  me,  done  just  exactly  as  you  agreed 
to  in  every  way.  Very  truly  your  friend, 

S.  B.  SHIRLEY 


P.O., 


..R.F.D. 


Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wi9. 

Gentlemen:  — i  received  the  Stock  TonicO.K.,  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
promptness  in  filling  my  order.  I  can  say  for  Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic  that  it 
.e  greatest  tonic  for  stock  I  have  ever  used,  and  am  very  proud  of  it. 

I  will  never  be  without  Wilbur’s  Tonic, 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  watch  you  sent  me  Q8  a 
premium,  I  find  it  to  be  all  O.  K.  Yours  very  truly, 

Iva,  S.  C.,  R.F.D.  No.  3  W.  W.  RICE 


Freight  Sta. 


•  State. 


yiflL Z 
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WHY  ARE  LIME  SOILS  STRONG? 

Their  Origin  and  Use. 

I  am  a  little  puzzled,  and  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  to  help  me  out.  We  are  continually  being  told  by 
agricultural  writers  that  a  limestone  soil,  that  is,  one 
containing  lime  rock  or  one  containing  pieces  of  broken 
limestone,  is  a  good  soil.  1,  or  anyone  else,  can 
observe  that  this  is  true,  hut  I  have  for  a  long  time 
been  waiting  for  some  one  to  tell  me  just  why  this  is  so. 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  T.  e.  b. 

It  has  long'  been  an  adage  that  “a  lime  country  is 
a  rich  country,”  but  the  full  zvhy  this  is  so  is  yet  a 
matter  of  many  doubts.  Pure  science  has  much  to 
reveal  before  conjectures  can  be  wholly  removed 
and  before  the  how  and  why  of  lime  in  soil  produc¬ 
tivity  can  be  one  of  the  generally  recognized  beacon 
lights  in  practical  agriculture  it  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come.  And  after  pure  science  has  done  its  work, 
applied  science  must  needs  construct  the  sailing 


which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  determining  the 
productive  capacity  of  soils. 

HOW  LIMESTONE  AND  LIME  SOILS  ARE 
FORMED. — Much  of  the  more  than  300,000  tons  of 
lime  carbonate  leached  out  of  soils  and  the  underlying 
rocks  and  carried  into  the  sea  per  each  cubic  mile  of 
water  is  again  laid  down  in  the  shallower  waters 
off  shore  by  coral  and  shell-forming  animals,  giving 
rise  to  broad  stretches  and  thick  beds  of  limestone 
material  having  entangled  with  it  silts,  sands  and 
organic  material  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  These 
limestone  deposits  when,  by  future  upward  move¬ 
ments  of  the  earth’s  crust,  they  come  to  be  portions 
of  the  dry  land,  are  again  subjected  to  the  processes 
of  weathering,  which  carry  back  to  the  sea  the  bulk 
of  the  lime  carbonate,  leaving  a  stratum  of  over- 
lying  soil  rich  in  lime  and  usually  other  ■  essential 
soil  ingredients.  By  the  continent-wide  glacier¬ 
grinding  an  immense  amount  of  rock  pulverizing 


other  hand,  in  the  soils  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast,  where  glaciers  have  not  operated,  but  where 
heavy  rainfall  and  consequent  leaching  have  pre¬ 
vailed  for  long  periods,  the  soil  content  of  lime 
carbonate  is  necessarily  low,  and  for  this  reason 
such  soils  are  naturally  less  productive  than  they 
could  otherwise  be. 

EFFECT  OF  LIME  CARBONATE.— In  outlining 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  lime  carbonate  tends  to 
produce  and  to  maintain  rich  soils  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  when  ordinary  lime  is  applied  to  a  field, 
whether  it  be  ground  or  slaked,  it  is  very  soon 
converted  into  the  lime  carbonate  by  the  union  with 
it  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  soil  or  air,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  it  is  observed  to  exert  are  very 
largely  those  due  to  the  lime  carbonate  thus  formed. 
The  only  reason  for  applying  burned  or  slaked  lime 
to  soils  has  been  that  until  recently  the  burning  of 
limestone  and  slaking  it  has  been  the  cheapest 


A  STEAM  PLOWING  OUTFIT  IN  THE  GREAT  CANADIAN  NORTHWEST.  Fig.  45. 


chart  for  the  guidance  of  the  farmer  before  he  can 
be  fully  able  to  develop,  conserve  and  utilize  lime 
with  the  economy  and  high  efficiency  needful  for 
continued  crop  production.  Many  of  the  facts  and 
some  of  the  underlying  principles  needful  for  the 
direction  of  practice  are  known  and  may  be  stated. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  LIME  IN  SOILS.— All  lime 
in  soils  is  derived  primarily  from  the  primitive  rocks 
by  their  reduction  to  fine  fragments,  or  by  their  solu¬ 
tion,  chemical  and  physical,  and,  on  the  average,  3.5 
pounds  in  every  100  pounds  of  primitive  rock  is 
calcium,  one  of  the  elements,  as  are  iron,  gold,  car¬ 
bon,  sulphur,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  this  calcium, 
united  with  oxygen,  is  the  lime  of  commerce,  ob¬ 
tained  by  burning  limestone  in  kilns.  But  when 
such  rocks  are  broken  down  into  soil  and  this  is 
acted  upon,  as  such,  by  Nature’s  agencies,  the  lime 
dissolves  out  and  is  borne  away  in  the  drainage 
waters  in  immense  volumes,  so  large  that,  on  the 
average,  each  cubic  foot  of  river  water  carries  to 
the  sea  more  than  2.1  ounces  of  lime  compounds^ 
eight-ninths  of  which  is  lime  carbonate,  the  basis 
of  limestone,  the  chief  ingredient  which  deposits  on 
the  inside  of  teakettles,  and  the  lime  compound 


and  distribution  took  place  in  comparatively  recent 
time.  In  this  way  limestone  sections  were  over¬ 
swept,  and  much  of  the  lime  rock  was  broker^ 
ground  and  spread  broadcast,  deeply  and  intimately 
commingling  the  lime  fragments  with  soil  materials, 
thus  producing  soils  rich  in  lime  carbonate  where 
otherwise  such  could  not  have  been  formed.  This 
gigantic  liming  operation  of  Nature  occurred  too 
recently  for  the  application  to  have  been  dissolved 
away,  and  we  thus  have  wide  areas  of  soils  rich  in 
lime  not  directly  underlaid  by  limestone.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  northern  United  States,  reaching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  is  covered  with  soils 
richer  in  lime  on  account  of  this  glacial  action.  In 
the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  the  world,  where 
there  is  comparatively  little  leaching,  nearly  all  soils 
may  be  rich  in  lime  carbonate  because,  as  the  soil 
and  rock  decay  under  the  conditions  of  scanty  rain¬ 
fall,  the  lime  carbonate  produced  tends  to  accumulate 
toward  the  surface  under  the  influence  of  capillary 
rise  and  surface  evaporation  of  the  soil  moisture, 
and  so  the  soils  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
United  States  are  nearly  all  rich  in  lime.  On  the 


method  of  getting  the  rock  in  a  sufficiently  fine 
powder  so  that  a  small  amount  may  be  spread  over 
a  large  area,  and  so  that  a  small  quantity,  by 
weight,  of  the  lime  carbonate  has  a  sufficiently  large 
surface  upon  which  soil  moisture  may  act  and  dis¬ 
solve  it  rapidly,  for  it  is  only  after  it  is  in  solution 
that  its  effects  in  the  soil  are  felt.  One  of  the  most 
important  effects  of  an  abundance  of  lime  carbon¬ 
ate  in  soils  is  the  influence  it  exerts  in  tending  to 
bring  about  a  bunching  of  the  finest  silt  and  colloidal 
particles  of  the  soil  into  larger  compound  aggre¬ 
gates,  thus  making  what  might  otherwise  be  a  stiff,, 
impenetrable,  impervious  and  untillable  clay  a  deep, 
mellow,  open,  well-drained,  well-aerated  soil,  rich  in 
available  moisture  and  available  plant  food,  and  in 
which  the  roots  of  plants  will  spread  wide  and  deep, 
thus  enabling  a  crop  to  be  abundantly  nourished 
when  the  absolute  content  of  soil  moisture  and  the 
available  plant  food  may  be  relatively  low.  A 
smaller  absolute  content  of  moisture  and  .of  plant 
food  material  will  suffice  for  abundant  crop  feeding 
in  a  coarse  sandy  soil  than  is  possible  in  a  fine  clay 
one,  and  simply  because  it  has  so  much  less  sur¬ 
face  upon  which  soil  moisture  and  plant  food  can 
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be  locked  up.  A  fine  clay  soil,  weighing  70  pounds 
per  cubic  foot,  and  containing  11  per  cent,  or  7.7 
pounds  of  water,  may  be  so  dry  that  crops  will  wilt 
in  it  and  stop  growing,  while  in  a  coarse  sandy 
soil  weighing  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot  there  may 
be  a  good  supply  of  moisture  when  it  contains  but 
two  per  cent,  or  two  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  a  certain  thickness  of  water 
film  covering  soil  grains  is  wholly  unavailable  to 
plants,  and  the  soil  grain  surface  of  the  fine  clay 
soil  cited  is  so  much  larger  than  that  of  the  sand 
that  7.7  pounds  of  water  to  the  cubic  foot  of  soil 
leaves  the  thickness  of  the  layer  on  the  soil  grain 
surface  much  thinner  than  is  that  on  the  coarse 
sand  grains  with  only  two  pounds  of  water  to  the 
cubic  foot;  hence  growth  is  arrested  in  the  one 
case  with  nearly  four  times  the  amount  of  water 
about  the  roots  that  permits  a  maximum  growth  in 
the  other.  _  f.  h.  king. 

COTTON  GROWING  IN  GEORGIA. 

Being  interested  in  your  discussion  on  what  part 
of  the  dollar  the  producer  gets,  and  having  noticed 
G.  H.  F.’s  report,  page  42,  I  wish  to  add  a  little  to 
his  report,  giving  figures  for  this  locality,  as  they 
differ  in  some  respects  from  figures  given.  G.  H.  F. 
gives  the  cost  of  preparing  the  cotton  for  the  market 
after  it  is  gathered,  together  with  proceeds,  which 
might  be  misleading  to  some  readers  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  of  cotton. 
It  will  cost  more  proportionately  to  produce  one  bale 
of  cotton  than  it  will  five,  six  or  ten  bales,  and 
figures  here  given  we  will  consider  one  bale  of  ten, 
or,  in  other  words,  multiply  the  figures  given  by  10 
and  then  you  have  cost  and  proceeds  of  a  crop  of 
ten  bales. 

It  will  take  two  acres  average  land,  worth  here 
$15  per  acre. 

Interest  and  taxes  on  land .  $2.25 

000  pounds  fertilizer  @  $27 .  8.10 

Preparing  land,  planting  and  seed .  7.00 

Cultivating  five  times  .  5.00 

Chopping  . 2.00 

Hoeing  (twice)  .  3.00 

Picking,  @  50  cents  per  100 .  7.50 

Hauling  to  gin .  1.00 

Cost  of  getting  to  markets  as  -per  G.  H.  F .  5.96 

Making  total  cost . $41.81 

Proceeds  of  one  bale  cotton,  518  pounds  lint  cotton 

@  9  cents  . $40.62 

1,000  pounds  of  cotton  seed,  worth  on  farm  2-3  cent 

per  pound  .  6.67 

Total  proceeds  . $53.29 

Loss  cost  of  production . $41.81 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  $11.48,  which  divided  by 
two  gives  $5.74,  the  net  amount  produced  by  one 
acre.  I  have  made  no  allowance  for  capital  invested 
in  team  and  tools,  no  wear  and  tear  of  same  or 
deterioration  of  land,  in  itself  a  grave  problem,  for 
no  land  will  continue  to  yield  this  amount  year  after 
year  without  increased  cost  of  fertilization.  Cotton 
being  a  crop  that  needs  clean  cultivation,  naturally 
adds  no  humus  to  the  land,  which  soon  becomes 
deficient,  thereby  lessening  the  yield  and  impoverish¬ 
ing  the  land.  If  these  things  were  all  considered  and 
reduced  to  figures  you  would  see  it  would  make 
amount  received  less  than  cost  of  production.  This 
estimate  is  very  conservative,  as  it  will  cost  more 
on  an  average  farm  than  the  figures  here  given.  I 
believe  from  the  signs  of  the  times  that  low-priced 
cotton  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  south¬ 
ern  farmers  under  -the  direction  of  certain  institutions 
are  being  educated,  educated  in  more  ways  than  one, 
too.  They  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  more 
money  to  them  in  raising  their  own  supplies  at 
home,  which  means  cutting  down  the  acreage  in 
cotton  and  improving  their  lands.  They  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  some  extent  what  part  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  they  are  getting,  and  are  “sweating  under  the 
collar  about  it,  too.”  They  have  no  love  for  the 
gambler  in  farm  products,  or  in  anything  else,  and 
if  New  York  was  situated  in  any  one  of  the  cotton- 
producing  States  illegitimate  trading  on  the  Ex¬ 
change  would  soon  be  prohibited.  And,  too,  I  believe 
the  American  cotton  mill  men  are  overlooking  the 
greatest  opportunity  that  ever  existed  for  them,  for, 
with  decreased  acreage,  there  will  be  smaller  crops, 
which  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  market  before 
many  months;  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  the 
genuine  article,  and  as  the  foreign  mills  are  quietly 
absorbing  everything  offered,  somebody  will  wake  up 
after  it  is  too  late.  J.  w.  bledsoe. 

Carroll  Co.,  Ga: _ 

GROWING  A  BEAN  CROP. 

I  have  recently  purchased  a  160-acre  farm.  Soil  is  clay 
loam,  and  lias  been  used  as  a  dairy  farm.  I  wish,  by  the 
use  of  improved  machinery  to  solve  partially  the  hired- 
help  problem.  Will  you  give  your  opinion  of  beans,  as  a 
crop?  What  variety,  what  fertilizer,  and  what  tools  will 
be  needed  ?  p.  M.  b. 

Jefferson,  O. 

No  crop  grown,  except  cabbage,  fluctuates  more  in 
price  than  beans.  I  have  known  Medium  beans  to 
sell  as  low  as  50  cents,  and  within  two  years  the  same 


kind  to  go  quickly  at  $3.  Yet  for  periods  of  five 
years  beans  are  sure  to  pay  well.  The  old  notion  that 
no  matter  how  poor  land  was,  it  was  good  enough  to 
produce  beans,  was  as  far  from  the  truth  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  no  crop  will  respond  better  to  fertility  of 
soil  than  beans.  Almost  any  kind  of  soil,  provided 
it  is  rich,  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  beans,  but  the 
ideal  bean  soil  is  a  strong  friable  clay  loam,  but  not 
enough  clay  to  be  cloddy.  As  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
bean  growing  is  weeds,  and  to  subdue  these  by  hand 
labor  is  both  tedious  and  expensive,  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  is  to  kill  the  weeds  before  the  beans  are  planted. 
To  do  this  a  sod  is  the  best  starter,  clover  preferably, 
but  any  sod  will  answer  if  rich.  Plow  quite  early  in 
Spring;  though  many  good  crops  of  beans  are  grown 
cn  clover  sod  that  has  been  mowed  and  at  once 
plowed  and  fitted.  But  by  plowing  quite  early  and 
then  cultivating  the  same  as  often  as  the  weeds  start, 
by'  time  to  plant  most  of  the  weed  seeds  will  have 
germinated  and  been  killed.  As  beans  are  very  sen¬ 
sitive  to  frost  or  even  cold  rains  it  is  better  to  wait 
until  the  ground  has  become  warm  and  all  danger  of 
frost  and  long  cold  rains  is  over.  Here  in  western 
New  York  beans  arc  planted  from  the  first  to  middle 
of  June,  and  I  have  known  fair  crops  of  Medium 
beans  when  planted  as.  late  as  July  4.  More  Medium, 
Pea  or  Marrow  beans  are  grown  than  any  other,  and 
the  price  is  more  stable,  yet  I  have  a  friend  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  Red  Kidney,  and  who  makes  a 
lot  of  money  with  them,  but  no  variety  fluctuates  more 
in  price.  / 

Beans  are  legumes,  and  if  furnished  plenty  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  quite  able  to  get  needed 


MAKING  BUTTER  FROM  ONE  COW.  Fig.  46. 

nitrogen  from  the  air,  so  that  for  fertilizer  one  should 
be  selected  rich  in  these  two  elements.  At  the  same 
time  a  liberal  quantity  of  stable  manure,  if  free  froir# 
weeds,  will  show  well  when  the  beans  are  thrashed. 
Beans  here  are  planted  with  special  bean  planters  in 
rows  about  30  inches  apart,  the  planters  planting  two 
rows  at  a  time,  and  using  a  half  bushel  of  seed  per 
acre,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  variety. 
They  are  cultivated  with  ordinary  corn  cultivator, 
either  riding  or  walking,  as  often  as  necessary  to 
keep  the  ground  mellow  and  free  from  weeds.  They 
are  seldom  hoed  by  hand,  though  sometimes  weeded, 
but  if  the  soil  was  well  fitted  before  planting,  very 
few  weeds  will  trouble  the  bean,  as  it  grows  quickly 
and  soon  shades  the  ground  so  there  are  few  weeds 
that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  cultivator.  When  the 
crop  is  ready  -they  are  harvested  with  a  special  tool 
that  cuts  a  little  under  the  surface  and  .takes  two  rows 
at  a  time.  Men  follow  in  a  day  or  two  with  large  forks 
and  throw  about  four  rows  together  and  as  soon;  as 
cured  they  are  drawn  into  the  barn.  Men  go  about 
with  special  bean  thrashers  which  thrash  and  clean 
them  at  one  operation.  The  only  special  tools  used  in 
the  bean  crop  are  the  planter  and  harvester  and 
neither  of  these  is  very  expensive. 

When  ready  for  sale  the  buyer  pays  so  much  a 
bushel  and  takes  out  a  sample  which  he  weighs,  then 
sorts  out  the  broken  and  poor  beans  and  other  im¬ 
purities  and  weighs  them,  and  in  this  way  ascertains 
how  many  pounds  will  -be  sorted  out  of  a  bushel  and 
from  the  price,  whatever  it  is,  he  deducts  five  cents 
for  each  pound  sorted  out.  Suppose  the  price  $1.50 
per  bushel  and  the  sort-out  10  pounds,  the  seller  would 
only  be  paid  $1,  or  take  an  extreme  case,  price  $1 
and  after  a  rainy  bad  harvest  they  sorted  out  20 
pounds,  the  seller  would  get  nothing.  This  plan  in  a 


year  like  this,  when  no  crop  would  sort  out  more 
than  one  or  two  pounds,  may  not  be  so  bad,  but  in 
some  years  with  much  bad  weather  at  harvest  time, 
when  beans  sort  five,  10  or  even  15  pounds  per  bushel, 
it  seems  hard  on  the  grower,  especially  when  the 
buyer  keeps  the  poor  beans  and  can  sell  them  for 
from  30  to  45  cents  per  bushel.  j.  s.  woodward. 


LIFE  IN  BALDWIN  COUNTY,  ALA. 

This  is  a  new  country  fresh  from  the  woodman’s  ax. 
Little  can  be  said  of  what,  has  been  done,  but  much  can 
be'  said  of  its  possibilities  and  what  is  being  done. 
The  soil  for  most  part  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  red  and 
yellow  subsoil.  Some  think  the  red  soil  is  stronger  for 
corn  and  cotton.  The  sandy  soil  is  certainly  better  for 
potatoes  and  all  vine  crops,  it  is  much  easier  cultivated, 
and  I  think  retains  moisture  better.  The  land  here  is 
level  to  rolling,  and  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
natives  grasses.  Numerous  cattle  and  sheep  range  over 
the  land.  Piney  woods  stock  are  not  fed  anything  during 
the  Winter  months.  Cattle  get  quite  poor  before  Spring, 
but  sheep  do  fairly  well.  We  can  grow  here  about  every¬ 
thing  that  is  grown  in  the  North,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  tame  grasses,  wheat  and  apples,  although  they 
are  all  being  tried  in  an  experimental  way  with  more  or 
less  success.  It  seems  to  me  all  conditions  are  here  for 
Alfalfa — except  lime  or  alkali,  of  which  there  is  none  in 
the  county.  We  can  grow  here  side  by  side  wool  and 
cotton,  corn  and  sugar  cane,  oats  and  rice,  peanuts  and 
potatoes,  peaches  and  tigs,  pecans  and  walnuts.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  quite  a  lot  of  oranges  of  the  Satsuma 
variety  are  being  planted,  and  quite  a  good  crop  was  had 
down  near  the  Gulf  of  these  oranges  this  season.  Nearly 
every  dooryard  has  its  banana  plant ;  of  course  it  is  more 
ornamental  than  fruitful.  Still  where  -protected  from  cold 
north  winds,  one  can  have  a  few  bunches  of  fruit.  Cape 
jasmines,  with  their  waxy  green  leaves  and  still  more 
waxy  white  flowers,  are  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  blossom 
the  whole  Summer  through.  Rose  bushes  have  such  beau¬ 
tiful  dark  green  waxy  foliage.  We  have  one  in  our  yard 
that  has  blossomed  every  month  since  we  came  down 
here  in  April.  We  also  have  an  Easter  lily  in  t lie  yard 

that  has  blossomed  five  times  since  we  came  here.  On 

Christmas  Day  we  had  from  our  own  garden  new  cab¬ 
bage,  onions,  radishes,  peas  and  turnips.  Corn-growing 
here  is  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  North.  In  the 
West  they  have  the  Campbell  method  of  growing  crops; 
here  they  have  the  Williamson  method  of  growing  corn. 
Corn  grows  so  rapidly  here  that  it  must  be  stunted  or  it 
will  exhaust  itself  before  earing  time,  and  make  but  few 
ears.  My  own  corn  last  year.  I  planted  and  covered  six 

inches  deep;  in  nine  days  it  was  ready  to  cultivate;  in  04 

days  from  planting  I  cut  some  stalks  to  take  to  a  farmer's 
meeting:  they  measured  upward  of  12  feet.  The  Wil¬ 
liamson  method  is  to  plow  your  ground  in  Fall  or  Winter 
into  lands  five  or  six  feet  wide  with  a  strip  five  or  six 
inches  wide  left  in  the  dead  furrow.  In  the  Spring  “bust” 
out  this  strip  with  a  single  shovel  or  "middle  buster”  they 
call  them  here ;  plant  your  corn  deep  in  this  furrow. 
After  it  is  well  up,  run  a  furrow  on  either  side  of  the 
row,  give  no  more  cultivation  until  nearly  earing  time, 
then  fertilize  and  keep  cultivators  going  until  laid  by. 
This  is  not  full  details  of  this  method,  but  enough  to 
give  an  idea.  In  this  way  the  crop  per  acre  has  been 
increased  from  10  to  25  bushels  to  00  to  80  bushels  per 
acre. 

The  native  people  here,  who  constitute  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  population,  do  not  take  kindly  to  farming; 
they  have  always  been  lumbermen  and  turpentiners,  but 
since  these  stately  pine  forests  are  fast  disappearing,  and 
the  large  sawmills  are  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past,  they 
are  turning  their  attention  more  to  cultivating  the  soil. 
They  stick  largely  to  cotton  and  sweet  potatoes.  These 
two  things  are  a  blessing  and  a  standby.  Cotton  is  always 
money  or  can  be  turned  to  money  at  any  time.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  a  standby,  as  one  man  said  who  has  a  large 
family  of  12  children  :  “You  can  come  nigher  raising  a 
family  on  sweet  ’taters  than  on  anything  that  grows  on 
God’s  green  earth.”  They  can  be  grown  so  abundantly 
and  with  so  little  care,  and  can  be  prepared  in  so  many 
different  ways,  and  are  so  palatable,  that  they  are  good 
all  day  long.  Figs  bear  in  June  and  another  crop  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  figs  preserved  with  sugar  cane  syrup  will 
just  melt  in  your  mouth.  The  southern  people  here  al¬ 
ways  insist  the  land  is  poor.  True,  it.  needs  heavy  appli¬ 
cations  of  fertilizers.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  used, 
but  well-rotted  barnyard  manure  is  best,  except  for  Irish 
potatoes,  which  are  the  money  crop  ;  they  are  grown  here 
to  perfection.  Two  crops  a  year  are  grown,  first  crop 
going  to  market  in  April  and  fore  part  of  May.  They  are 
a  profitable  crop  when  markets  are  good,  and  express 
charges  do  not  take  all.  Radishes,  snap  beans  and  cucum¬ 
bers  are  other  shippings  crops  that  pay  well.  Often  three 
crops  can  be  grown  on  the  same  land,  in  the  same  season  ; 
for  instance  after  the  early  potatoes  are  off.  on  old  land, 
you  can  plant  corn ;  when  corn  is  laid  by  a  volunteer 
crop  of  Mexican  clover  comes,  which  makes  excellent  feed 
for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  in  November  you  can  seed 
this  same  land  to  Winter  oats  and  in  May  cut  a  fine  crop 
of  oats.  Now  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  such  heavy  crop¬ 
ping  must  need  heavy  fertilization.  One  can  have  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  from  his  own  garden  every  month  in  the  year 
here  if  rightly  managed. 

This  letter  has  grown  longer  than  I  intended  it  should, 
but  I*  cannot  close  without  saying  something  about  this 
most  delightful  climate.  In  all  my  life  I  have  never  seen 
such  beautiful  weather  as  we  have  had  in  the  past  three 
months.  We  work  out  of  doors  almost  every  day  in  our 
shirt  sleeves,  and  we  do  not  have  to  rub  bur  ears  and 
blow  our  fingers  and  our  noses  and  stamp  our  toeses. 
The  sun  shines  so  bright  and  most  of  the  foliage  in  the 
woods  is  green.  The  only  ice  we  have  seen  this  Winter 
has  been  a  few  crystals  around  the  edges  of  the  watering 
trough  a  few  times.  Being  as  we  are,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  water.  Mobile  Bay  on  the  west,  Perdido 
Bay  east  and  the  Gulf  on  the  south,  makes  the  Rum¬ 
mers  much  more  agreeable  than  in  the  North.  True,  it. 
gets  hot  here  sometimes  in  the  sun.  It  is  always  cool  in 
the  shade.  The  women  folks  here  have  an  advantage  over 
their  northern  sisters ;  in  the  hottest  days  they  can  take 
their  work,  and  sit  out  on  the  veranda  and  enjoy  the  cool 
salt  Gulf  breeze,  which  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  neutraliz¬ 
ing  effect,  which  is  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  travel¬ 
ing  man  from  Cincinnati  who  located  here  last  February. 
He  says,  “It’s  so  cool  and  so  restful  and  so  quiet  that  oiie 
can  almost  taste  it.”  Along  Mobile  Bay  from  Daphne  to 
Magnolia  Springs  there  are  many  Summer  cottages  and 
Winter  homos  of  wealthy  people  and  Winter  tourists.  A 
few  years  ago  Theodore  P.  Rhonts  had  a  beautiful  home 
near  Daphne  on  the  water*  front.  The  house  was,  or  is 
not  elaborate,  but  the  gardens  were  the  finest  on  the  bay. 
T^et  no  one  labor  under  the  delusion  that  this  is  a  para¬ 
dise,  where  one  can  get  on  without  work.  Y’ou  must  work 
here  and  work  hard,  the  same  as  anywhere  if  you  expect 
to  win  out.  The  country  is  new  and  hut  sparsely  settled 
and  the  land  must  he  cleared  of  stumps;  there  is  no  un¬ 
derbrush.  I  know  of  no  place  where  one  who  can  labor, 
and  wait,  can  make  such  a  beautiful  and  attractive  home 
so  cheaply  as  here  in  Baldwin  County.  g.  h.  f. 

Loxley,  Ala. 
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SOY  BEANS  IN  OHIO. 

Soy  beans  are  grown  on  Woodland  Farm  for 
sheep  feed,  and  ordinarily  wc  use  only  the  grain. 
We  have  been  growing  these  for  quite  a  good  many 
years,  and  by  their  use  we  have  practically  eliminated 
both  bran  and  oil  meal  from  our  feeding  rations  for 
our  purebred  sheep.  We  know  of  no  grain  which 
will  quite  take  the  place  of  these  beans.  Sheep  love 
them  as  dearly  as  they  do  corn  itself,  and  they  thrive 
on  them  amazingly.  The  writer  believes  that  he  put 
as  large  a  gain  on  a  bunch  of  sheep  one  time  as  has 
ever  been  accomplished  in  the  same  length  of  time 
by  sheep  men  having  many  times  as  much  skill  as 
he  has.  It  may  sound  unreasonable,  but  on  three  or 
four  animals,  in  two  weeks’  time,  I  put  a  gain  of 
about  10  pounds  each.  Whether  this  is  remarkable 
or  not,  I  am  very  positive  that  I  would  not  be  will¬ 
ing  to  do  without  Soy  beans  for  anything.  The 
young  lambs  thrive  on  them  as  on  no  other  combina¬ 
tion  of  feeds  that  I  have  ever  tried.  In  fact,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  little  caution,  or  they  may  be 
forced  too  rapidly  during  their  early  months  for  their 
own  good  later  on,  as  I  know  from  one  unfortunate 
experience  that  I  had.  Soy  beans  actually  analyze 
practically  as  rich  in  protein  as  oil  meal  itself,  and 
they  are  very  much  more  greedily  eaten.  When  the 
season  is  favorable,  and  there  is  not  too  much  rain 
after  thrashing  the  beans,  our  sheep  eat  the  pods 
and  dried  stalks  ‘that  have  been  thrashed  quite 
greedily,  and  we  thus  get  the  benefit  of  both  the 
grain  and  the  forage. 

Some  of  our  neighbors 
feed  these  beans  with¬ 
out  thrashing,  simply 
cutting  them  and  feed¬ 
ing  stalks  and  beans  at 
the  same  time.  If  this 
is  carefully  done,  it 
may  be  a  better  method 
than  our  own  of 
thrashing  them.  ’  From 
o  u  r  own  experience, 
ranging  over  a  good 
many  years,  we  feel 
confident  that  there  are 
thousands  of  farmers 
who,  if  they  once  grew 
these  beans,  would  like 
them  so  well  that  they 
would  not  willingly 
discard  them. 

Personally  I  know 
that  horses  love  the 
beans,  either  the  for¬ 
age  or  the  grain,  but 
whether  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  in  feeding  them  or 
not  I  cannot  say.  We 
grow  ours  exclusively 
for  feeding  sheep,  and 
we  find  no  danger  at 
all  in  feeding  them. 

We  do  not  grind  for 
sheep,  but  I  should 
think  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  grind  them  for  horses.  This  bean  is 
practically  as  rich  in  protein  as  oil  meal,  and  I 
should  think  it  \yould  be  necessary  to  feed  limited 
amounts  of  it,  just  as  it  would  of  oil  meal.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  forage  would  be  safe  to  feed  in  any 
amount,  and  it  would  be  comparable  to  Alfalfa  hay 
itself. 

Regarding  the  method  of  growing,  we  plant  these 
immediately  after  corn  planting  in  drills  just  as  nar¬ 
row  as  possible  and  still  cultivate.  The  closer  the 
drills  are,  the  larger  the  yield  of  both  forage  and 
grain  you  will  get.  You  can  probably  cultivate  about 
28-inch  rows  satisfactorily;  that  is  about  the  closest 
we  are  able  to  handle.  Use  either  a  grain  drill  or 
a  corn  planter,  and  arrange  the  plates  to  drop  about 
one  seed  every  two  inches ;  then  cultivate  about  the 
same  as  you  would  corn.  Do  not  harrow  or  touch 
them  until  they  are  through  the  ground,  as  there  is 
great  danger  of  ruining  the  crop  by  breaking  off  the 
tender  cotyledons.  They  are  more  or  less  difficult  to 
harvest,  especially  the  old  varieties.  Probably  a 
bean  harvester  or  else  hand-pulling  is  the  best  for  the 
old  varieties  when  harvesting  for  grain.  We  have 
some  new  varieties  which  are  not  for  sale  as  yet, 
which  grow  erect,  and  may  be  easily  harvested  with 
mowing  machine.  The  old  varieties  are  inclined  to 
trail  on  the  ground  a  little,  and  even  when  they  do 
not,  they  frequently  have  the  pods  so  close  to  the 
ground,  that  many  beans  will  be  wasted  when  trying 
to  mow  them  with  the  mowing  machine.  Great  care 
must  also  be  used  to  handle  them  only  when  the 
dew  is  on;  for  this  reason  we  work  only  a  few 
hours  in  the  morning. 

We  let  them  get  just  ripe  enough.  If  they  become 


too  ripe,  the  pods  will  shatter,  and  much  grain  will 
be  lost.  If  cut  too  soon,  the  yield  is  diminished, 
and  there  will  be  some  soft  beans  that  will  not  ger¬ 
minate  for  seed,  and  that  might  possibly  heat  on 
account  of  too  much  moisture  content.  It  takes  a 
little  experience  to  learn  just  how  to  harvest  them, 
but  we  watch,  and  usually  a  few  days  after  the 
leaves  fall,  we  go  to  work  harvesting,  place  them 
in  piles  for  a  few  days,  and  then  thrash  them  with  a 
bean  huller  if  obtainable,  but  if  not,  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  thrashing  machine  with  the  concaves  removed. 

Ohio.  _  CHAS.  B.  WING. 

STAND  BY  THE  COWS. 

Business  Methods  in  the  Dairy. 

In  explanation  of  my  article  published  some  time 
ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  “That  Awful  Feed  Bill,”  I 
want  to  say  that  I  had  no  idea  of  advocating  the 
raising  of  crops  to  sell  from  the  dairy  farm.  My 
idea  was  that  we  might  by  better  management  raise 
more,  if  not  all  of  the  feed  for  our  cows,  and 
I  do  firmly  believe  that  no  better  use  of  grain  can 
be  made  than  to  feed  it  to  the  right  kind  of  dairy 
cows.  P.  W.  C.,  in  commenting  on  my  article, 
estimates  that  my  cows  should  bring  in  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $60  each.  I  will  give  P.  W.  C.  another 
guess,  for  I  cannot  feed  my  cows  for  $G0  each 
per  year,  charging  them  full  market  price  for  every¬ 
thing  they  eat;  yet  I  am  making  them  pay.  and 
making  a  bigger  profit  on  money  invested  with 


more  certainty  of  success  than  any  line  of  farming 
that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

P.  W.  C.  says  that  potatoes  would  bring  $G0 
or  $70  per  acre,  and  cabbage  $100  to  $150.  Well, 
they  might,  and  then  again —  Well,  a  friend  of  mine 
in  New  Jersey  recently  wrote  me  “the  potatoes 
were  a  complete  failure  this  year,  but  the  cows  are 
gradually  pulling  us  out  of  the  debt  that  the  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  them  got  us  into.”  Cabbage  has  been 
a  paying  crop  this  year — where  it  has  grown,  but 
I  know  a  man  who  hired  two  acres  of  land  and 
put  it  into  cabbage.  Pie  gave  the  crop  the  best 
of  care,  but  did  not  have  a  cabbage  for  market 
this  Fall,  while  last  year  there  was  a  bumper  crop, 
and  a  great  many  tons  were  fed  to  the  cows  because 
there  was  no  other  market  for  them.  I  am  a  be¬ 
liever  in  the  dairy  cow.  and  I  do  not  want  to 
“diversify”  my  farming  in  any  way.  My  farm  is 
devoted  to  the  cow  365  days  in  the  year,  hut  they 
are  not  the  $60-a-year  cows  that  produce  “standard” 
milk  for  the  New  York  market. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  average  New  York 
State  dairyman  is  that  he  does  not  give  his  business 
the  careful  attention  that  he  ought  to.  Do  not 
diversify  your  business.  Concentrate  it.  Become  a 
“cow  crank”  if  you  wish  to  succeed.  The  truck- 
farmer  would  go  to  the  wall  in  a  year  if  he  prac¬ 
ticed  the  slack  methods  of  the  average  dairyman. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  trucker  who  would  plant 
some  coarse  late  variety  of  potatoes  for  his  early 
trade,  or  even  go  into  the  market  and  buy  any  kind 
of  potatoes  to  plant?  Yet  T  believe  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  dairymen  are  keeping  cows  unfitted  for  the 
especial  branch  of  dairying  that  they  pursue.  New 


York  State  is  fast  becoming  a  State  of  cities.  I 
believe  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  the  towns  and  cities.  The  tillers  of  the  soil 
have  gone  to  “trucking”  for  the  dwellers  of  the 
towns.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  that  the  “keepers 
of  the  herds”  should  not  become  “truckers”  too? 
Stop  making  “standard”  butter  and  cheese  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  West,  for  you  cannot  compete.  The 
western  dairyman  will  surely  beat  you  if  he  has  as 
good  cows  to  work  with.  He  has  been  handicapped 
by  trying  to  run  a  dairy  with  beef  cattle,  and 
“general  purpose”  cattle,  but  he  is  looking  for  dairy 
cattle,  and  if  you,  Mr.  Eastern  Dairyman,  are  wise, 
you  will  produce  them  for  him,  and  incidentally 
make  him  pay  for  them.  Take  example  from  the 
trucker  and  plant  purebred  seed.  The  gardener  does 
not  hesitate  to  pay  several  times  the  market  value 
for  a  bushel  of  an  improved  sort  of  potatoes.  Why 
should  you  hesitate  to  invest  in  a  purebred  bull  or 
heifer? 

P.  W.  C.  says  that  I  may  reasonably  expect  to 
produce  $60  each  from  my  cows,  and  he  doubts  that 
I  can  get  the  market  price  for  my  grain  in  feeding  it. 
I  am  so  afraid  that  I  could  not  get  the  price  out  of  the 
grain  that  I  keep  cows  especially  bred  for  making  the 
finest  quality  of  butter,  and  sell  that  butter  to  private 
customers  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  fine  product. 
Incidentally  these  cows  make  about  twice  as  much 
butter  in  a  year  as  the  “average”  cows.  Then  there 
are  others  who  want  some  of  the  “seed”  of  these 

cows,  and  the  sales  of 
this  “seed”  amounts  to 
half  as  much  as  the 
butter  sales.  This  puts 
an  altogether  different 
color  on  the  picture, 
and  keeps  me  from 
becoming  a  vegetable 
trucker.  ^ 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


SILAGE  TALK. 

In  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  on  page  2, 
“Why  cows  give  the 
greatest  flow  of  milk 
in  June  when  the  grass 
is  greenest  and  1  e 
mature,”  will  say,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  m 
freshen  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April, 
consequently  woul  d 
naturally  give  their 
largest  flow  on  the 
fresh  pasturage.  They 
are  not  hampered,  and 
if  the  pasture  affords 
all  the  feed  they  want 
they,  of  course,  eat  all 
they  want  of  what  is 
considered  by  the  best 
authorities  a  perfectly 
balanced  ration.  Again, 
weather  conditions  are  more  favorable;  plenty  of 
warm  fresh  air,  with  all  the  greatest  germ  destroyer 
known  for  the  money — sunlight — wouldn’t  these  nat¬ 
ural  surroundings  make  the  cow  better  natured? 

But  do  all  cows  give  the  greatest  flow  of  milk 
upon  green  pasturage?  I  would  like  to  ask  Ross 
Bros,  why  almost  all  of  the  37  day  official  tests  are 
made  in  the  Winter  and  early  Spring,  before  the 
cows  get  to  pasture.  To  compare  silage,  whether 
from  mature  or  immature  corn,  with  pasture  grass 
is  absurd,  for  as  I  said  before,  pasture  grass  is. 
a  perfect  balanced  ration  and  silage  is  not,  and 
lacks  a  good  deal  of  it.  All  corn  contains  more 
or  less  sugar.  We  know  if  we  mix  water  with 
molasses  and  put  in  a  warm  place  what  the  result 
is — vinegar.  Consequently  the  softer  and  more  im¬ 
mature  your  corn  the  more  acid  you  have,  especially 
if  you  summer  your  silage  over  for  Fall  use.  The 
more  mature  your  corn  the  less  acid.  We  do  not 
want  corn  so  mature  there  is  not  enough  moisture 
to  preserve  it,  but  just  enough,  and  according  to 
my  mind  that  is  when  the  corn  is  in  the  dough 
and  commencing  to  dent.  The  variety  that  seems  to 
make  the  ideal  silage  with  us  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  Learning.  It  has  large  stalks,  growing 
10  to  14  feet  high  on  good  soil,  having  one  and 
two  large  ears  with  small  cob.  and  when  the  ears  are 
in  their  mature  stage,  the  stalks  are  comparatively 
green  and  juicy,  just  enough  to  preserve,  and  not  so 
much  acid. 

Eureka  corn  has  its  good  features,  and  I  would  not 
be  doing  Ross  Bros,  justice  to  remain  silent  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them.  The  seed  I  received  from  them  was 
the  finest  I  ever  saw.  It  came  the  quickest  and 
most  uniform  and  gave  the  hardiest  plants  from 
the  time  it  appeared  until  past  the  tender  period; 
should  I  ever  be  convinced  that  silage  is  better  with¬ 
out  ears.  Eureka  would  be  my  corn.  f.  e.  isham. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  PERCHERON  MARES.  Fig.  47. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
Beparate  piece  of  paper.] 


Paper  Pots  for  Early  Vegetables. 

G.  B.,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. — Can  you 
give  me  any  information  on  the  use  of 
paper  pots  for  early  vegetables? 

Ans. — We  have  used  the  paper  pots 
and  like  them.  They  do  not  cost  much 
to  make.  They  hold  enough  soil  to 
give  the  plant  a  good  root,  and  when 
put  in  the  ground  either  decay  or  can 
be  easily  torn  off  to  give  the  plant  a 
chance.  We  like  them  better  than 
earthen  pots  or  strawberry  boxes. 

Removing  Stumps  with  Saltpetre. 

E.  H.  M„  Spar  kill,  N.  Y. — I  think 
It  was  in  your  paper  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  was  advised  for  removal  of  tree 
stumps :  Saltpetre  is  put  into  an  auger 
hole,  left  through  the  Winter  and  pene¬ 
trates  to  the  roots,  so  that  if  coal  oil  is 
admitted  and  lighted  in  the  Spring  the 
stumps  burn  up.  I  would  like  to  be 
assured  that  this  is  reliable  by  some  one 
who  has  done,  or  have  it  contradicted. 

Ans. — No,  you  never  saw  any  such 
advice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Every  now 
and  then  this  advice  goes  the  rounds  of 
some  of  the  papers.  It  is  a  fake.  Our 
people  have  tried  it,  and  found  that  it 
does  not  work. 

Use  of  “  Floats  ”  with  Manure. 

W.  IP.  C.,  New  London,  Conn. — How 
much  better  in  money  value  is  it  to  use  in 
a  poultry  plant,  floats  at  $15  per  ton  over 
finely  sifted  coal  ashes,  not  wood  ashes,  at 
no  cost  whatever,  both  as  a  preventive  of 
vermin  and  as  a  preserver  of  manure. 

Ans. — We  use  the  sifted  coal  ashes 
and  find  them  very  useful.  They  con¬ 
tain  practically  no  fertility  whatever. 
We  think  the  floats  are  a  little  better 
as  absorbents  and  for  dusting  vermin. 
They  contain  phosphoric  acid,  which  is 
not  available.  Just  what  effect  the 
manure  has  upon  the  “floats”  is  not 
known.  We  think  $15  is  too  high  a 
price  and  would  use  the  sifted  ashes  in¬ 
stead. 

Fertilizer  for  Cabbage. 

C.  A.  S.,  Ransomville,  N.  V. — I  am  going 
to  put  out  four  acres  of  cabbage  where 
I  had  cabbage  last  season  after  corn.  I 
am  going  to  use  a  good  brand  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam. 
What  analysis  of  commercial  fertilizer 
should  I  use  for  best  results? 

Ans. — We  should  use  at  least  four 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  with  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrates,  eight  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  seven  of  potash — half  a  ton 
or  more  to  the  acre.  As  for  following 
cabbage  with  cabbage  again — this  usual¬ 
ly  means  maggots  and  club-foot  on  our 
soil.  We  like  fresh  ground  for  cab¬ 
bage.  If  repeating  the  crop  we  would 
give  a  good  coating  of  lime  before  set¬ 
ting  the  plants. 

Vacuum  Principle  in  Refrigeration. 

..S.  11.  31.,  Columbus,  0. — Couldn’t  an  ice 
house  be  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
of  the  much-advertised  Thermos  bottles?  I 
am  not  mechanical  enough  to  work  out  any 
designs  along  that  line,  but  you  doubtless 
have  plenty  of  ability  to  do  it  in  your 
sanctum  if  you  think  the  idea  worth  while. 
The  cost  of  a  vacuum  pump  would  be 
slight  as  compared  with  the  increased  value 
of  a  cold  storage  room  or  ice  house. 

Ans. — In  the  construction  of  the  bot¬ 
tles  referred  to  by  this  correspondent 
their  efficiency  rests  primarily  upon  the 
exceedingly  perfect  vacuum  which  it  is 
possible  to  secure  and  maintain  with 
such  a  structure.  When  it  comes  to  a 
large  structure,  such  as  an  icehouse 
must  be,  the  difficulties  of  construction, 
such  as  would  permit  a  large  chamber 
to  be  surrounded  by  an  air  vacuum  and 
yet  support  the  heavy  load  of  ice  which 
would  be  required,  and  at  the  same 
time  resist  the  tendency  of  the  outside 
air  pressure  to  cause  the  structure  to 
collapse,  are  so  great  as  to  make  the 
idea  too  expensive  for  practice  when 
applied  to  an  icehouse  or  cold  storage 
in  any  form.  Even  if  only  a  partial 
vacuum  was  maintained  the  difficulties 
of  constructing  walls  absolutely  air¬ 


tight  are  so  great  that  it  would  be 
found  in  practice  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  the  vacuum  pump  working  con¬ 
tinuously,  if  any  considerable  vacuum 
was  maintained,  but  high  efficiency  is 
associated  only  with  the  very  perfect 
vacuum,  which  can  readily  be  secured 
where  glass  is  the  material  used  and 
the  apparatus  is  small.  f.  h.  king. 


Nitrogen  in  Low  Grade  Fertilizer. 

J.  Q.  It.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. — I  have  often 
read  your  advice  against  buying  fertilizers 
with  less  than  three  per  cent  nitrogen.  IIow 
about  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash?  Are 
they  just  as  good  in  the  low  grade  as  in 
the  high  grade  fertilizers?  What  analysis 
do  you  consider  good  for  sandy  loam  soil, 
inclined  to  be  dry,  where  considerable  man¬ 
ure  is  also  used  ?  I  raise  a  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  market. 

Ans. — Let  it  be  understood  why  we 
advise  buying  a  fertilizer  with  a  high 
per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Only  in  that  way 
can  you  feel  satisfied  that  you  are  get¬ 
ting  soluble  nitrogen.  They  must  use 
the  soluble  forms,  like  nitrate  of  soda  or 
dried  blood,  in  order  to  give  at  least 

three  per  cent  in  the  ton.  The  low- 

grade  fertilizer  usually  contains  acid 

phosphate  and  kainit  or  muriate  of 

potash.  The  higher  grade  fertilizers 
may  have  some  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
in  bone,  guano,  fish  or  tankage.  You 
are  safe  in  buying  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  in  the  low-grade  goods  if 
they  are  up  to  guarantee,  but  you  would 
get  them  cheaper  by  buying  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash  separately. 
The  humbug  that  is  possible  in  low 
grade  goods  is  in  the  nitrogen.  They 
may  offer  you  one  per  cent  or  20  pounds 
to  the  ton.  With  this  small  quantity 
it  would  be  possible  to  use  dried  muck, 
leather  or  coarse  tankage.  By  mixing 
in  a  little  cotton-seed  meal  it  would  be 
hard  for  the  chemists  to  detect  the 
frauds.  You  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  price  of  the  most  valuable  nitrogen 
for  this  worthless  stuff.  They  cannot 
work  it  off  on  you  and  guarantee  three 
or  four  per  cent.  A  sandy  soil  is  apt 
to  be  lacking  in  potash.  With  a  good 
supply  of  manure  we  would  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  parts  acid  phosphate  and 
one  part  muriate  of  potash  and  add 
nitrate  of  soda  as  needed. 


K  GRAPEVINES 

69  V arletles.  A  Iso  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  joe. 
Desci'iptive  price-list  free.  l.ewi»Rocs<!h.BoxK  ,Pi'edonla,N.v 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I.  E.  niGENFKITZ  SONS  GO. 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe.  Michigan. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


oexfh* 

I®  I*  I  I  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
O  8_  L  EF  B  J  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
—  ^  money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 

alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties,  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
(TORI!  SEED  CO.,  Dept. 24 Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Potatoes— Choice  Seed 

We  have  raised  a  very  fine  lot  of  potatoes 
(over  3000  bu.)  on  our  own  farm,  under  the  best 
possible  conditions  to  produce  seed  free  from 
disease  and  of  the  highest  quality.  We  offer  some 
very  fine  new  varieties  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
older  kinds.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  wholesale 
price  list  of  seeds. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SEED  CORN. 

Have  You  Ever  Used  a,  Real  Pedigreed  Com? 
COLLIER’S  EXCELSIOR  will  prove  to  you 
the  value  of  Pedigreed  Seed.  Behind  it  are  eight 
generations  of  highest  productivity.  After  personal 
inspections,  highest  indorsement  given  my  methods 
of  corn  breeding  and  results  attained  by  Corn 
Experts  of  National  reputation,  including  Prof. 
W.P. Massey  and  others.  Corn  Booklet  and  samples 
froe.  W.  Oscar  (’oilier,  Corn  Specialist,  Easton, Md. 


Tree  Talks 

The  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  fruit  growing  is  in  getting 
started  right  by  planting  only  the 
choicest  stock.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
Harrison’s  trees  —  they  are  grown  in 
Southern  Maryland  where  the  soil  con¬ 
ditions  are  ideal  for  growing  nursery 
stock.  The  growing  season  is  longer 
than  in  most  nursery  sections,  which 
gives  us  a  larger  and  stronger  tree,  and 
better  matured.  Thus  a  two  year  old 
Harrison  tree  may  be  as  large  as  a  tree 
two  and  a  half  or  three  years  in  other 
nurseries. 

Our  nursery  comprises  1,100  acres 
(the  largest  tree-growing  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  world).  The  growth  of 
our  business  is  due  to  the  quality  of 
our  stock,  and  the  painstaking  manner 
in  which  all  orders  are  filled.  We  have 
700,000  peaches,  500,000  apples,  6,000,000 
strawberry  plants,  besides  a  large  stock 
of  pears,  plums  and  ornamental  stock. 

If  you  want  a  dozen  trees  or  a  carload  your 
order  will  have  the  same  personal  attention.  Write 
us  about  your  needs  for  Spring  planting— advice  in 
selections  and  catalogue  free, 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


{A  Grapevines  £1  AA 

■■■  V  Sent  Postpaid  ^prJL®vF\J' 

—  Strong,  Hardy,  Two-Year-Old  Vines  — 

A  remarkable  collection  of  grapevines  at  an  ex- 
exeeedingly  low  price.  Best  varieties— red,  white, 
black— just  what  (he  town  man  or  the  fanner  needs 
for  planting  along  fences  and  buildings.  Vines  can 
be  arranged  to  cover  unsightly  places  with  beauti¬ 
ful  foliage  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  fresh 
grapes  for  the  table.  Wc  also  offer 

5  Three-Year-Old  Vines  for  $1.00 

These  are  strong,  hardy  vines,  and  will  bear  the 
year  after  planting.  Order  now  and  vines  will  be 
sent  proper  time  to  plant.  W  ith  every  order  is  sent 
free  our  valuable  book  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and 
prune.  Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  he  in 
every  garden. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 
Grapevine  Specialists,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Established,  1,2  years. 


Peach  Trees 

Fine,  stocky,  hardy.  Grown 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie. 
Free  of  borers  and  all  peach 
di- eases.  Everything  of  the 
best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Gar¬ 
den  and  Greenhouse.  Cata¬ 
log  No.  1,  112  pages,  FREE  to 
buyers  of  Ornamental  and 
Fruit  Trees.  No.  2,  168  pages, 
to  buyers  of  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Roses,  Palms,  Ferns  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
general.  Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANtiAS,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc., 
by  mail  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best  and  save 
vou  money.  55  years.  44  greenhouses.  1200  acre»- 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

BOX  185,  PAINESVILLK,  OHIO 


EVERGREENS 

38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Nursery  grown,  suitable  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  85.00  and  up  per  thousand.  We 
have  50  millions.  Our  low  pricey  will 
astonish  you.  Also  Hardy  Fore.  trees. 

Shade,  Ornamental  and  Fr:.  -  trees. 

Shrubs,  Vines,etc.  Our  beautif:.'  Catalog  is  crowded 
with  valuable  information.  This  and  50  Great  Bar¬ 
gain  sheet  are  free. 

D,  HILL,  Everqreon  Specialist,  Box  21 2,  Dundee,  III- 


PEACH  TREES 

HARDY,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN. 

Fine  Stock,  true  to  name  at  $1  per  doz.,  $6  per  100. 
3  ft.  Following  varieties:— Elberta.  Crawford  Late, 
Crawford  Early,  Champion.  Carman,  Belle  of  Ga., 
Stump,  Oldmixon,  Waddell,  Mt.  Rose,  Globe, 
Greensboro,  Foster,  Fitzgerald,  Niagara.  Send 
order  today.  No  catalogue  issued.  Address 
BlTllll  NURSERIES, 

Box  Y,  -  -  Manchester,  Conn. 


PEACH  TREKS— Orchard  size,  4  and  5  cents  each,  El¬ 
berta,  Etc. ;  write  for  free  catalogue.  Woodbine  Nur¬ 
series,  W.  A.  ALLEN,  &  SON,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


“LION  BRAND” 

SPRAYING  MATERIALS. 

For  20  years  we  have  been  manufac¬ 
turing  spraying  materials— our  reputa¬ 
tion  and  experience  insures  you  the 
lowest  prices  consistent,  with 

STANDARD  UNIFORM  QUALITY. 

Why  risk  injuring  your  trees  and  plants 
with  untried  mixtures  ?  Always  use 

Lion  Brand  Arsenate  of  Load 
Lion  Brand  Pure  Paris  Green 
Lion  Brand  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Lion  Brand  Concentrated  Bordeaux 
Mixture 

Our  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for  San 
Jose  Scale  is  all  ready  for  use — no 
disagreeable  boiling  necessary— just 
mix  with  water. 

Send  at  once  for  ottr  Free  Booklet— 

When,  Why.  How  to  Spray, 
and  What  to  Spray  With. 

THE  JAS.  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 

Cortiandt  Terminal  Building:, 

New  York  City. 


FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER 


New  and 


Shrubs,  Roses 
Evergreens 
Fruits 

Hardy  Plants 


Best  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
No  Agents.  Commissions  saved. 
Collections  unequalled. 

Beautiful  Illustrated  Descriptive 
100  page  Catalogue  and  Guide  mailed 
free  upon  request. 


Ellwanger  &  Barry 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 

Established  1840  Box  K  ,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Every  Farm  and  Garden  should  have  on  it 
some  fruit,  as  nothing  pleases  the  palate  of  both 
young  and  old  so  much  as  fruit  taken  direct  from 
the  vine  or  tree. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  how  to  grow  them  and 
what  kinds  to  plant. 

Our  handsome  descriptive  catalogue  is  free. 

JOS.  II.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Ilightstown,  N.  J. 


YORK  STATE  GROWN, 


TRFFQ  w  .  .  ^ 

M  n  and  choicest  Fruit  and  Orna- 
■  E  SoaikiW  mental,  also  Small  Fruit, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Our 
prices  are  right  for  quality.  We  charge  nothing  for 
packing  and  boxing.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Get 
our  Catalog  before  placing  your  order,  A  postal  card 
willbringit.  ALLEN  L.WOOD,  Rochester. N.Y* 


ASPARAGUS 


Six  varieties  of  Healthy,  Thrifty,  one  and  two  year  old 
Roots.  Also  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Strawberry  Plants,  Vines,  California  Privet,  Garden 
Tools,  Spray  Pumps  and  mixtures.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  valuable  Spraying  Chart.  It's  free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


POTATO  BROWERS 

WANTED 


To  send  for  our  Seed  Potato  catalog,  the  best  Farm 
Seed  book  of  the  year.  The  covers  are  ha  ndsomely 
printed  in  colors  and  the  pages  profusely  illustrated 
with  hal'-tone  engravings  showing  our  seeds  as 
they  are.  The  printed  matter  contains  clear, 
accurate  descriptions  of  thirty  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes,  including  the  four  proven  to  be  the  “  Best  in 
the  World”  out  of  over  1,000  so-called  varieties 
tested 

Our  Seed  Potatoes  are  Northern-grown  on  soil 
naturally  adapted  for  each  variety  and  Every 
Bushel  of  four  stock  was  saved  from  fields  free 
from  blight  or  disease.  We  are  Headquarters 
for  Seed  Potatoes  aDd  sell  direct  from  our  1,200 
acre  Seed  Farms  to  you.  This  is  the  catalog  for 
the  business  farmer  and  it  is  Free. 

Write  for  it  right  now. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

Seedgrower 

Box  C.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y, 


S6-50 


SPECIAL  VALUES  50  PLUMS  I 
FOR  so  HAYS  SOCHERRIESf 

Beautiful  well  formed,  well  rooted  2  year  trees,  3k:  to  5  ft.  Your  choice  delivered  to  all  New  England 
points;  also  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Mich.,  Ind.,  and  Ill.  Many  other  attractive  offers  in  our  complete 
catalog— it  is  free.  Hundreds  of  Rural  readers  are  familiar,  by  test,  with  the  values  we  have  offered 
through  these  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Established  1847. 

,  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  13,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


H 


ARDY  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

"  SHRUBS,  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  Grapevines,  etc. 

Grand  lot  of  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  We  aim  to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address,  T.  1i.  WEST,  Lock  Box  387,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Perry,  Ohio. 


CHERRIES,  PEARS  PLUMS  AND 
_  OTHER  FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

of  all  the  desirable  varieties.  We  have  grown  a  large  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers 
old  and  new  for  Spring,  1909,  delivery.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  you  to  place  your  order  early 
SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE. 

•FI  ATI  TSTTiS  BROS,  NURSERY,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  that  describes  over  400  Varieties  and  tells 
how  two  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  found  we  were  reliable 


W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON,  Seneca,  New  York 


1909. 


lOS 


TOUGH  FARM  PROBLEMS. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  why  all  of  my 
crops,  that  is,  potatoes,  oats,  corn,  to¬ 
bacco,  turn  yellow  in  dry  weather, 
when  using  fertilizer?  Tobacco  and 
oats  rust  very  badly  when  using  it. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  use  the  same  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  report  very  good  results.  I 
have  good  results  on  Winter  wheat. 
Also,  why  can  I  not  use  manure  on 
sod  for  corn  and  get  good  results? 
When  I  use  no  manure  on  sod  I  get  a 
large,  fully  developed  ear  with  medium 
stalk  and  it  does  not  suffer  so  much 
from  drought  as  where  manure  is  used. 
Where  manure  is  used  the  stalk  grows 
very  rank  with  a  short  thick  ear,  in 
some  cases  none  at  all.  When  corn 
follows  corn  in  this  case  must  manure 
heavily  to  get  big  yield.  I  practice  the 
six-year  rotation  plan.  That  is,  two 
years  grass,  one  year  corn,  one  year 
tobacco,  two  years  wheat.  The  tobacco 
gets  all  the  manure  and  the  wheat  gets 
a  2-10-8  fertilizer,  200  pounds  to  the 
ncre.  The  grass  gets  nothing.  Clover 
fails  often  to  catch.  Timothy  hardly 
ever,  but  gets  rusty  and  remains  short. 
Can  I  use  a  fertilizer  that  will  help  it 
any;  and  how  apply  it?  a.  l.  h. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  have  to  call  in 
the  wise  men  on  this.  Who  can  locate 
the  disease  from  these  symptoms? 

The  Constantine  Apple  in  New  York. 

L.  0.  <S.,  Albion,  A’.  1'. — Would  you  give 
a  little  history  of  the  Constantine  apple 
and  some  idea  of  its  value  as  compared 
with  other  kinds  ripening  at  the  same 
time?  A  very  brief  account  of  it  appears  in 
“The  Apples  of  New  York.”  Vol.  II.  but 
I  do  not  find  it  catalogued  by  any  nursery¬ 
man.  Will  it  come  to  bearing  as  soon  as 
Alexander  or  Wolf  River,  and  is  it  as  val¬ 
uable  ? 

Ans. — The  Constantine  originated  in 
Russia  and  it  has  been  grown  there  a 
century  or  more.  It  was  introduced  into 
America  about  1875,  or  a  little  later,  by 
Budd  or  Gibb,  pioneers  in  the  growing 
of  Russian  fruits  in  this  country.  It  has 
never  met  with  great  favor  with  the 
fruit  growers  of  this  continent  because 
of  its  comparatively  poor  quality,  and 
because  it  is  almost  identical  with  Alex¬ 
ander,  which  was  well  established  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  of  the  Constantine. 
As  the  two  fruits  grow  at  this  Station, 
Constantine  ripens  a  little  later  and  is 
several  weeks  longer  in  season  than  the 
Alexander.  The  fruit  does  not  drop  as 
badly  as  does  that  of  the  Alexander, 
and  the  apples  crack  less  about  calyx 
and  stem — a  serious  fault  in  the  older 
variety.  The  quality  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Alexander,  though  the  flesh 
is  hardly  as  coarse  and  the  flavor  is  not 
quite  so  acid,  and  is  perfumed  with  a 
greater  amount  of  balsamic  odor  which 
characterizes  the  apples  of  this  group. 
Constantine  is  being  planted  somewhat 
as  a  filler,  as  the  trees  come  in  bearing 
early,  are  small  and  compact,  bear  nearly 
annually,  and  are  very  productive.  The 
variety  is  at  least  somewhat  valuable  for 
this  purpose.  u.  p.  hedrick. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

Rust  in  Water  Pipes. 

P.  If.  If.,  Pennlyn,  Pa. — Will  you  advise 
me  how  to  rid  pipes  of  rust?  Our  tenant 
house  was  unoccupied  for  six  weeks,  and 
the  175  feet  of  galvanized  pipe  connecting 
spring  to  house  became,  during  that  time, 
rusted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water 
cannot  be  used.  The  pipe  is  1  inch,  and 
the  spring  has  been  pumped  dry,  believing 
we  could  clear  it,  but  there  was  no  im¬ 
provement. 

Ans. — I  know  no  remedy  for  this  case 
except  in  coating  the  pipe  inside  with 
asphalt.  This  probably  cannot  be  done 
without  taking  up  the  pipe.  If  the  pipe 
is  straight,  has  considerable  fall  and 
opportunity  to  get  at  it  at  the  two  ends 
it  might  be  possible  first  to  get  it  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  on  the  inside  and  then  pour 
through  it  melted  asphalt  made  as  hot 
as  is  safe,  and  in  sufficient  volume  so 
as  to  coat  it  on  the  inside  in  this  way, 
thus  preventing  the  rust.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  try  this  method  unless  the 
pipe  is  free  from  bends  and  there  is 
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sufficient  fall  to  permit  of  rapid  drain¬ 
age,  using  sufficient  volume  of  the  as¬ 
phalt  to  heat  the  pipe  to  a  sufficient 
temperature  so  that  the  asphalt  would 
have  time  to  drain  out  before  it  could 
solidify.  If  the  pipe  could  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  out,  the  liquid  asphalt 
paint  poured  through  it,  and  air  enough 
forced  through  to  allow  it  to  harden 
thoroughly  would  probably  remedy  the 
difficulty  for  a  time.  The  safest  course 
would  be  to  take  the  pipe  up  and  make 
a  long  galvanized  iron  trough  and  pour 
into  it  hot  asphalt  sufficient  to  lay  each 
pipe  in  it  after  they  are  thoroughly  dry, 
to  coat  them  inside  and  out  with  the 
asphalt. 

A  Rural  Route  Question. 

J.  ./.  P.,  Virginia. — I  live  about  half  way 
between  two  rural  routes.  I  notice  tliat 
one  of  the  carriers  raises  the  flag  when  he 
deposits  mail,  and  the  other  does  not. 
Which  is  correct  ? 

Ans. — Rural  letter  carriers  are  re¬ 
quired,  when  delivering  mail  in  boxes, 
to  raise  the  signals  thereon,  provided, 
at  the  time  a  box  is  served,  the  signal 
has  not  already  been  raised  indicating 
that  there  is  mail  therein  for  dispatch. 
In  the  latter  event,  after  taking  the 
mail  from  the  box  for  dispatch  and  de¬ 
positing  the  mail  for  delivery,  the  car¬ 
rier  would  then  lower  the  signal,  which 
would  communicate  to  the  patron  the 
information  that  the  carrier  had  served 
the  box.  R.  H.  PRENDER, 

Acting  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster 
General. 

Hens  and  Potatoes. 

J.  L.  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — 1  was  much 
interested  in  an  article — first  page,  Decem¬ 
ber  12 — on  potatoes  and  hens,  particularly 
as  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  useful 
offices  of  the  hen.  in  very  many  respects, 
as  curculio  exterminators,  June  bug  de¬ 
stroyers,  etc.,  etc.  But  !  !  !  Two  years 
ago  I  noticed  a  hen  with  a  brood  of  chick¬ 
ens  digging  vigorously  in  the  potato  patch 
of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  noticed  the 
same.  It  was  a  pleasant  Sunday  morning, 
and  after  perhaps  two  hours  we  noticed 
the  hen  still  excavating  in  the  same  place. 
This  rather  attracted  our  attention,  so  we 
investigated.  I  will  spare  you  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  flowed  eloquently  from  my 
friend’s  lips !  That  hen  had  destroyed 
about  three-quarters  of  the  potatoes  in 
three  lulls,  besides  pecking  some  at  about 
all  the  rest,  and  was  making  a  good  start 
on  the  fourth  hill !  Since  then  I  have 
had  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  turn¬ 
ing  hens  into  a  potato  patch. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  must  remember  that 
the  birds  which  ran  in  that  potato  patch 
were  not  full  grown  hens  but  early 
hatched  chicks.  There  would  be  a  great 
difference  in  their  scratching  power. 
A  hen  with  little  chicks  following  her 
will  we  believe  move  more  dirt  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  her  weight  than  one  of  the 
steam  shovels  at  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  We  have  kept  chickens  in  pota¬ 
toes  with  good  results.  We  would  keep 
old  hens  somewhere  else. 

The  Scouring  Rush. 

I  am  troubled  with  the  enclosed  rush, 
or  brake,  which  is  growing  and  spreading 
very  rapidly  in  my  orchard,  situated  on  a 
side  hill.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  mow 
them  with  a  scythe.  Can  you  inform  me  in 
regard  to  the  botanical  name  of  them, 
also  how  they  can  be  eradicated? 

Catskill,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  f. 

The  plant  is  Equisetum  hyemale,  one  of 
the  horsetails,  known  here  as  Dutch  rush, 
or  scouring  rush,  and  in  England  as  Shave- 
grass.  The  stem  contains  so  much  silica 
that  it  was  formerly  used  up  in  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  polish  tinware,  and  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time  both  this  and  the  Corn¬ 
field  horsetail,  E.  arvense,  were  sold  by 
the  “lierbe-womcn  of  Chepeside”  as  Shave- 
grass  or  Pewter-wort,  for  the  cleansing  of 
household  utensils.  Gerarde  the  herbalist 
refers  to  Shave-grass  “wherewith  fletehers 
and  combe-makers  doe  rub  and  polish  their 
worke.”  The  Dutch  rush  used  to  be  im¬ 
ported  from  Holland  to  England  for  use 
by  marble  polishers;  in  Holland  it  is  grown 
along  dykes  and  canals,  where  its  tough 
growth  binds  the  soil  against  washing.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  Dutch  settlers  brought 
it  originally  to  this  country,  as  E.  hyemale 
seems  restricted  to  certain  localities.  It 
is  troublesome  to  extirpate,  and  a  real 
nuisance  in  a  pasture.  Cattle  rarely  eat 
it,  but  it  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  them; 
horses  and  sheep  eat  it  with  impunity. 
Draining  and  clean  culture  would  probnbiv 
destroy  it,  but  as  it  propagates  by  division, 
mowing  lias  little  effect,  and  when  mature 
it  is  very  difficult  to  cut. 


The  way  to  secure  bigger  and  better 
vegetables  and  handsomer,  hardier 
flowers  is  to  plant 


Stokes’  Standard  Seeds — 

The  seeds  that  make  crops— 

“  Bonny  Best  ”  Early  Tomato  is  large, 
full-red  handsome,  earlier  than  other  varieties, 
and  commands  the  best  prices. 


New  Free  Catalogue— tells  all  about 
‘‘Stokes’  Standards”  and  my  system  of 
selling  them,  shows  photographs  and  gives 
complete  planting  directions. 

Three  10o  packets  for  10c.  On  receipt  of  10c  in 
coin  or  stamps  amt  Ihe  name  of  this  magazine,  I  will 
send  you  three  10c  packets  of  seed — one  each  of  my 
“ Honor  Best”  Knrly  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Pens  anil 
Single  Poppy  (  the  famous  Luther  Burbank 
Strain.)  Each  is  unequalled  in  In  its  class. 

Stokes  Seed  Store,  Dept.  L, 

219  Market  St..  Philadelphia. 


FRE 
FROM 
HARD 
CORE 

Matures  a  week  to  10  days  ahead  of  any 
other  known  variety;  fruits  of  good  size, 
smooth,  solid,  bright  red  color  and  finest 
flavor.  Although  a  large  number  of  so- 
called  early  sorts  have  been  introduced  of 
late  years,  on  test— side-by-side— not  one 
has  equaled  First  of  AH  for  earliness, 
hardiness,  size  and  uniform  shape. 
Price,  Large  Pkt.,  10c;  oz.,  40c,  Postpaid. 

FREE  BOOK,  “Northern-Grown  Seeds’* 

Plants,  Bulbs,  Fruitsand  Troos.  Contains  all  the  good 
things  for  the  Garden  and  Farm  worth  growing  at 
the  right  prices.  Don't  fail  to  secure  the  Hook. 
WRITE  TODAY.  L.  L.  MAY,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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®  Sold 
Under 
Three 
Warrants 

We  sell  all  our  seeds  under  three  warrants, 
which  practically  cover  all  risks.  This  is  the 
reason  the  largest  gardeners  and  planters  in  the 
country  sow 


They  take  no  chances.  Everyone  Interested  In 
vegetable  and  ilower  growing  should  send  for 

Gregory’s  Seed  Book — IPs  FREE 

Write  to-day  for  a  copy. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

CHOICE  MOUNTAIN  GROWN 

the  seed  that  produces  big  crops,  worth  double! 
of  imported  seed:  $18.00  per  100  lbs.  Vogeler's' 
Wonder  Oats,  117  bus.  per  acre,  3  cents  lb.  t 

VOGELER  SEED  COMPANY, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


MYWBHHG&HB 

Full  Line.  Fruit  and  Oruamenf  i»l.  Free  Catalog, 

■'GROVER  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.' 


YtAHLINlj  rnUI I 

Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum.  Grown  for  our  own  use 
Surplus  for  sale. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


150  ACHES.  Genesee 
Valley  Grown.  "Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  bad  San  Jose 
scale.  Established  1869. 
Catalog  GKO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 
Free.  20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N,  Y. 


IT’S  easy  to  grow 
roses  out  of  doors 


—  if  you  know  how. 

Easy  if  you  select  the 
right  roses  for  your 
locality,  plant  them  the  right  way  and 
give  them  the  right  care. 

We  have  just  issued  a  beautifully 
illustrated  little  manual  telling  bow  to  do 
all  the  things  necessary  to  l lie  success¬ 
ful  culture  of  roses  in  the  easy  way.  We 
have  called  it 

How  to  Grow  Roses 

and  it  covers  the  subject  from  A  to  Z 
in  terse,  concise,  easily  understood  form 
to  be  had  in  no  other  book.  It  is  a 
trusty  guide  to  sure  success  with  roses 
out  of  doors. 

nffAr  .  Send  us  10  cents  and  we 
opeciai  wrrer.  win>mail  this  invaluable 

to  Grow  Iioses  ”  and  in  addition  send  you 
FREE  of  charge  at  the  proper  planting  time  a 

25  cent  Guaranteed 

toBloomRose.se-  ^//-'  fi/?  /a/7  Cj? 

lected  especially  7LW/' A  Y^Vy/r/' 
foryourlocality.  WlL'/ — 

Box  4-B  //e<it7/rciY,;y&n, 

Remember  the  Star. 

sae&g 


BILLIONS  OF  STRAWBERRIES 


Big  and  sweet  and  good — will  be  grown  from  the  great  stock 
of  plants  that  are  now  ready  at  Harrison’s  Nurseries. 
Thousands  of  our  customers  of*  the  past  25  years  know  that 
our  Strawberry  plants  are  the  best,  but  we  want  to  prove 
this  fact  to  other  thousands  who  do  not  know  how  we  can 
help  with  pedigree  plants. 

We  Will  Send  You  Free,  a  Book 

which  tells  all  about  the  largest  and  best  assorted  stock  of 
Strawberries  to  be  found  in  America.  It  also  describes  and 
illustrates  our  complete  line  of  good  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 
We  are  proud  of  this  book;  it  tells  the  truth  and  has  been 
made  right.  It  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but  you  can  have  it  free. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Box  421,  BERLIN,  MD. 


uLcN-mARY 


OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 


50,000  quarts  now  grown  on  one  acre— my  system. 
Send  for  Chart.  T.  0.  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


OTRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Reliable, money-making 
O  varieties,  only  $1.50  ami  $1.75  per  1000.  New  1909  eatar 
logue  Free.  S.  A.  VIRD1N,  Hartley,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  $2.00  for  1000  plants;  40  varieties  finest 
Tennessee  grown.  Free  catalog.  JOHN  Ligiit- 
FOot,  Dept.,  36  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


The  Celebrated  “FENDALL”  STRAWBERRY 

Finest  Berry  in  the  World.  Half  million 
plants  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  and  price  list,  and  see  what 
leading  Horticulturists  say  of  it.  Address 

OHAS.  E.  FENDALL  &  SON,  Towson,  Md. 


6,000,000  Strawberry  Plants.  4V”«A° 

best  stock  in  the  world.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe 
delivery  everywhere.  Strawberry  plant  buyers  guide  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  If  you  want  to  save  money  write  to-day. 
Address  THE  SNOW  HILL  PLANT,  FRUIT  &  TRI  CK  FARM, 
Charlie  S,  Perdue,  Prop,  R.  2,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plant* — Chip  man,  a  leading  variety.  Also  all 
other  reliable  varieties.  Send  for  my  free  1009  Catalogue. 
Prices  from  $1.50  up.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

30  of  the  Best  Varieties. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Box  8,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


CHOICE  CLOVER 


alslke,  Timothy,  and  all  kinds  of  held 
seeds.  We  buy  and  sell  direct,  home 
grown  seeds,  free  from  obnoxious  weeds.  Write  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  306  North  Main  Street,  Fostorla,  0. 

Fancy,  Graded  Northern  Mich. Clover  Seed. 

Bure,  clean,  high  genuiuatlng  power,  worth  to  sow  twice  any 
seed  found  on  the  open  luurket.  No  sand,  brown  or  foul  seeds. 
Samples  free.  Price  $8.50  per  bushel.  Bags  25  cents  eachcxtia. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich. 


D SEEDS 

ESTINTHEWORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

‘ve  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
with  every  order  I  fill. 
Grand  Big'  Catalog  CD  EC 
Illustrated  with  over  rlfEC 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
neighbors’  addresses, 
AY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


”  STRAWBERRYI  PLANTS  THAI  GROW.” 

_A  DESCRIPTIVE  list  of  varieties,  with  prices. 

Also  INSTRUCTIONS  for  planting-  and  culture  of 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  send  their  address. 

C.  K.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

at  ONE-HALF 

City  Seedsmen  Prices  ! 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalc 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  yot 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buyir 
country  or  City.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland 


loe 
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OATS  AND  PEAS  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 

I  notice  on  page  4,  F.  M.  R.,  of  Ohio, 
makes  inquiry  as  to  sowing  oats  and  peas. 
I  have  tried  sowing  them  together  or  at 
same  time,  but  have  had  much  better  suc¬ 
cess  sowing  the  peas  broacast  before  plow¬ 
ing  the  ground  and  then  plowing  them  un¬ 
der  to  a  depth  of  about  five  inches,  leaving 
the  ground  rough,  and  in  about  five  or  six 
days  sowing  the  oats  and  covering  them 
with  a  drag  tooth  harrow.  By  this  method, 
here  in  the  Puget  Sound  country,  they 
come  on  and  ripen  well  together.  I  have 
usually  cut  them  for  silage  when  peas 
were  about  right  for  table  use.  One  year, 
however,  I  thrashed  several  acres  (which 
was  about  an  average  crop  by  this  method 
of  planting).  The  yield  was  50  bushels 
per  acre,  machine1  weight,  counting  GO 
pounds  per  bushel  of  the  mixture.  The 
variety  was  the  Canadian  field  pea,  a  small 
cream-colored  pea.  Unless  the  ground  has 
been  Fall-plowed  I  prepared  a  seed  bed  for 
the  peas  by  disking  well  before  sowing. 
T  find  that  peas  do  better  here  by  deep 
planting  them  by  shallow,  and  also  that  by 
being  covered  in  the  manner  stated  they 
have  not  sufficiently  germinated  in  the 
given  time  to  be  materially  injured  by  top¬ 
working  the  soil,  as  indicated,  planting  the 
oats.  If  using  a  drill  I  should  put  the 
peas  down  four  or  six  inches,  and  run  it 
shallow  for  oats  live  or  six  days  after 
planting  the  peas.  d.  f.  S. 

Snohomish,  Wash. 


NOTES  ON  CONCRETE  WORK. 

In  the  new  idea  in  cement  posts,  page 
7,  one  might  suggest  that  where  prac¬ 
tical  it  would  be  advisable  to  bore  the 
post  holes,  fasten  the  cement  molds  over 
them  and  run  the  cement  straight  in 
place.  Much  of  the  sand  if  sharp  could 
go  right  where  it  was.  The  shoulder  of 
post  support  and  bottom  of  post  should 
be  fitted  at  an  angle  to  shed  the  water. 
A  foundation  for  a  post  if  made  in  that 
manner  would  remain  straighter  and  firmer 
than  if  lined  and  rammed  as  a  post  would 
naturally  be  treated.  *  L.  H.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Henderson’s  “A  New 
Idea  in  Cement  Posts,”  page  7.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  a  cedar  post  should  not  be 
set  in  the  cemenl  t  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  a  post  set  in  that  way  will 
dry-rot.  By  cement  I  mean  a  good  con¬ 
crete  mixture.  c.  e.  c. 

Sparta,  N.  J. 

There  are  two  difficulties  in  the,  way  of 
setting  posts  in  a  base  of  cement;  one  is 
the  liability  of  the  post  swelling  from  the 
absorption  of  moisture  and  cracking  the 
block  of  cement  surrounding  the  post.  In 
our  own  case  a  locust  hitching  post  set  in 
this  manner  in  1892  cracked  the  block  of 
cement,  and  in  the  Fall  of  1906,  after  14 
years  of  service,  this  post  was  accodentally 
broken  over  by  driving  against  it  and  was 
found  to  be  about  two-thirds  rotted  away. 
The  post  was  replaced  with  one  of  White 
cedar,  set  in  the  same  manner,  the  post 
having  been  turned.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  cement  block  has  not  cracked,  and 
there  has  been  no  shrinkage  of  the  wood 
away  from  the  block  to  an  extent  suffi¬ 
ciently  appreciable  to  make  any  sensible 
opening  between  the  post  and  the  cement, 
down  which  water  could  run. 

The  second  point  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  all  cement  concrete  is  strongly  capil¬ 
lary,  and  even  if  the  post  were  set  with 
its  base  in  cement,  so  that  the  concrete 
made  a  complete  thimble  for  the  post,  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  maintain  the  foot 
of  the  post  dry  in  a  moist  soil,  as  capil¬ 
larity  would  carry  the  moisture  through 
the  cement  to  the  post  in  sufficient  amount 
to  permit  decay,  so  far  as  moisture  Itself 
is  an  essential  factor  of  decay.  If  such 
cement  casing  would  prolong  the  life  of  a 
post  as  regards  decay  its  effect  would  have 
to  be  in  some  other  direction  than  that  of 
shutting  off  dampness.  f.  h.  king. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  light  on  mak¬ 
ing  a  cave  out  of  cement  and  gravel  and 
sand.  I  have  20  loads  of  gravel  and  sand. 
I  can  get  cement  for  $20  a  ton.  I  would 
like  to  build  one  20  x  10  with  an  arch  on 
top.  How  thick  will  I  have  to  have  the 
wall  and  what  part  sand,  and  gravel,  and 
cement?  j.  k. 

Crescent.  Ia. 

A  wall  12  inches  in  thickness  to  the 
arch  and  eight  inches  thick  for  the  arch, 
built  over  a  suitable  form  with  a  curvature 
making  the  center  a  foot  above  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  wall,  will  give  sufficient  strength 
for  a  span  of  10  feet.  The  materials  should 
be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  of 
cement  to  two  of  clean  sharp  sand  and 
four  of  coarse  gravel. 

It  would  require  about  22  cubic  yards 
of  coarse  gravel  and  11  cubic  yards  of 
sand  to  construct  the  cellar  with  walls  one 
foot  thick  and  six  feet  high  to  the  shoul¬ 
der.  covering  it  with  the  arch  as  de¬ 
scribed.  This  allows  nothing  for  cement¬ 
ing  the  floor.  Ry  bedding  two  one-inch 
round  iron  tie-rods  across  the  cellar  one- 
third  of  the  way  from  either  end,  in  the 
cement  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  to  guard 


against  all  possibility  of  the  walls  spread¬ 
ing  under  the  weight  of  the  arch,  the  walls 
need  not  be  more  than  eight  inches  thick, 
in  which  case  17  loads  of  coarse  gravel  to 
8.5  of  sand  would  be  required  for  walls  of 
the  same  height.  f.  h.  king. 


THAT  LIST  OF  BURBANK  CREATIONS. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  little  item  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  creations  of  Luther  Burbank. 
At  about  the  time  the  Hale  plum  was  in¬ 
troduced,  I  was  a  speaker  at  an  institute 
meeting  one  session,  with  another  speaker 
to  speak  at  the  other  session.  My  subject 
was  plum  culture,  devoted  largely  to  the 
Japans,  which  were  then  largely  replacing 
the  Europeans  we  had  always  grown  here. 
A  list  was  given  of  the  most  valuable 
Japans  as  I  had  found  them.  The  other 
speaker,  with  another  subject  for  bis  ses¬ 
sion.  and  who  evidently  never  bad  grown 
a  Japan,  severely  criticized  tbe  speaker 
for  his  list,  and  stating  that  he  felt  sure 
the  varieties  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and 
if  they  were  to  be  planted  were  valuable 
only  to  graft  over  to  better  varieties.  He 
then  went  on  to  tell  what  wonderful  va¬ 
rieties  Mr.  Burbank  had  produced,  referring 
to  the  Hale  as  something  better  than  any¬ 
thing  we  had  now  on  the  lists,  etc.  When 
pressed  to  tell  what  he  really  knew  about 
tbe  varieties  he  recommended  he  replied 
he  had  such  great  confidence  in  what  Mr. 
Burbank  said  that  it  was  his  only  reason 
for  giving  the  advice.  He  was  expected  to 
give  the  farmers  information  of  value,  yet 
to-day  were  I  to  set  a  commercial  orchard 
of  plums  I  would  only  add  one  variety  to 
that  list.  Red  June,  which  I  bad  not  then 
thoroughlv  tested.  Not  one  variety  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Burbank,  would  be  added  as 
a  commercial  variety  of  value,  although 
Shiro  and  October  Purple  have  some  value 
for  the  home  garden  or  local  market.  When 
you  publish  that  list  of  really  valuable 
creations  why  not  also  publish  the  long  list 
of  worthless  and  inferior  stuff  for  which 
other  people  have  spent  good  money  and 
time  to  find  out  their  worthlessness?  I 
once  read  about  those  wonderful  cross-bred 
Black  walnuts,  which  as  the  writer  put  it, 
were  now  at  14  years  of  age  80  feet  high, 
and  the  thriftiest  tree  growing,  and  no 
other  tree  could  equal  in  growth.  Fourteen 
veal’s  before,  or  at  the  time  the  writer  said 
they  were  started,  we  had  seen  them  fair¬ 
sized  trees.  h.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 


DIBBLE’S 

SEED  CORN 

BETTER  THAN  EVER  FOR  1909 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 

Is  the  earliest,  largest  growing  and  most  productive 
Flint  varietv  in  existence.  This  is  the  corn  that 
grew  24S  bushels  for  Ora  D.  Blanchard  of  New 
Hampshire,  from  a  peck  of  seed.  4iiU  bushels  from 
two  acres  on  H.  E.  Medlong's  farm.  Oswego  Co.,  N. 
Y.  and  has  given  satisfaction  wherever  planted. 

Prices,  bushel  $2.00,  2  bushel  bag$:i.OO,  10  bushels 
$13.50. 

Dibble’s  80  Day  Yellow  Dent 

Is  the  earliest  yellow  Dent  in  cultivation,  enor¬ 
mously  productive.  Prices  same  as  above. 

Dibble’s  Improved  Learning 

Is  the  earliest.  Barge  Growing  Dent  corn  matur¬ 
ing  here  in  Western  New  York  in  from  100  to  HO 
days.  Prices,  bushel  $2.00,  2  bushel  hag  $3.00,  10 
bushels  $12  50.  These  three  varieties  are  the  best 
for  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  for  crop  or  silo. 
We  sell  Pedigree  Seed  which  tests  with  us  y5  to 
!)8  per  cent,  germination.  Liberal  samples  and 
handsome  catalog,  the  best  Farm  Seed  book  of  the 
year  free.  Test  our  seed  corn  yourself.  Address, 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Honeoye  Fails,  N.  Y.  Box  C, 

The  Leading  Farm  Seed  Growers  of  America. 


SEED  CORN,  Drought  resisting,  yields  70  to  108 
bushels  per  acre.  Circular  free.  $1.50  shelled,  $2.00 
in  ear.  Ferndale  Stock  Farin,Ce<larville,0. 


REST  SEED  POTATOES  TO  varieties  free. 

G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fisher’s,  Ontario  Co.,  N,  Y. 

500,000  Fruit  Trees  Direct  From  Grower. 

Free  from  Scale  and  strictly  true  to  name.  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  REILLY  BROS..  Box  C,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


200,000  AsKfls  500,000  S' 

Tennessee.  Myers’  No.  1,  Chipman  and  Late  Cham¬ 
pion  Strawberry  Plants.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  vegetable  plants.  Send  for  price  list.  Address 
CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON.  Cheswold,  Del. 


FOR  SALE 


—Medium  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  to  $7.50 


$4.50  bu.;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bu.:  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Delaware. 


■n  n— r  hm  p  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

h  ■■  ■■  Let  me  tell  you  about  thel5U  acres 

I  ■  xk  ■■■  ■■■  I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 
This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Asti  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS.  Box  li,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES— SHRUBS— ROSES 

Hardy,  thrifty,  well  developed,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  prices  which,  after  you  investigate  will  attract 
your  close  attention.  Assortment  and  quality  unsur¬ 
passed.  Catalogue  free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen,  Geneva,  New  York. 


CLOVER  SEED  $6. 25— Timothy.  Onion  Sets.  Garden 
Seeds.  Buy  Direct.  Gi.ick’s  Seko  Fakm,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Send  for  our  1909  SEEDS,  BULBS  &  PLANTS 
Catalogue  of  Dahlias  a  Specialty 
MILLS  &  CO.,  -  Maraaroneck,  N.  Y. 


Ensee  apple  trees  for  sale 

An  apple  the  size  and  color  of  R.  Beauty  with 
quality  of  Grimes  or  Jonathan.  Good  grower, 
bearer  and  keeper.  See  cut  and  description 
in  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  1907.  The 
Editor  of  this  paper  has  tested  it.  Write 
E.  G.  C’OX,  -  Proctorville,  Ohio. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


VACUUM  SPRAY  OIL 

MADE  ONLY  BY 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY, 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Send  for  booklet  telling  vou  how  to 

SAVE  YOUR  TREES. 

New  York  Office  -  29  Broadway 


Book  of  Facts  and  figures 
On  Roofing  and  Samples  to 


Write  for  this  book  today.  Its  suggestions  will  save  you  money 
and  trouble  if  you  are  going  to  build  or  repair.  We’ll  also 
send  samples  of  Asbestos  Roofing,  the  only  kind  that 
protects  buildings  from  fire;  the  only  permanently 
durable  ready  roofing,  which  needs  no  painting, 
coating  or  attention  of  any  kind.  Other  ready 
roofings  have  a  felt  foundation,  made  of 
shoddy,  paper  pulp,  rags,  wool,  etc. 

Our  foundation  is  Asbestos,  the 
fireproof,  indestructible  min¬ 


eral  fibre — waterproofed 
and  weatherproofed. 


Let  Us 
Quote  Prices 


iy  roofing  material 
d.  We  make  all 


on  anj 
yoti  neec 

kinds  of  ready  roofing  and  As¬ 
bestos  Siding.  Also  J-M  Roof 
Coating,  the.  most  durable  compound 
known  for  making  old  leaky  roofs  tight 
again.  Get  our  money-saving  prices  and 
suggestions  before  you  buy. 

Write  for  Book  No.  53  and  the  samples. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  ]00°wfllHmCSt., 

New  York,  N.Y. 


RESISTS 


FIRE 


RUST 


WEAR 


increase  YOUR  CORN  CROP  30%  for  $1 


fl.lWO  Prize  Ear 
Omaha  Expo. 


HTHE  secret  of  bumper  corn  crops  is  In  the  seeding.  Had  all  the  corn 
•*-  planted  in  1908  been  sorted  with  the  SIMPLEX  GRADER,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  yield  would  have  been  increased  200,000,000  bushels. 
The  ‘elMPiiRX  ” — 

All-Steel  Corn  Grader— Price  *1 

insures  the  accurate  dropping,  by  hand  or  machine,  of  even,  regular  size,  perfect  grains. 
RESULT — every  stand  is  uniform.  Untilthe  invention  of  the  Simplex,  accurate  dropping  was  im¬ 
possible.  The  Simplex  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  better  than  any  $15  grader.  Buy  one  and 
you’ll  forget  your  high-priced  machine.  So  simple  your  boy  can  work  it.  Made  entirely  of 
pressed  steel;  will  last  a  lifetime.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it,  whether  you  plant  one  or 
1,000  acres.  Just  slip  a  dollar  bill  in  a  letter,  mail  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you,  with  the 
Grader,  booklet— “Bumper  Corn  Crops— How  To  Produce  Them.”  This  booklet  alone  is  worth 
$5  an  acre  to  you.  The  Simplex  does  the  work  perfectly.  Capacity,  10  to  15  bushels  per  hour. 
Order  today.  Money  back  if  not  as  represented. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  714  to  734  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  In  the  World. 


Our  handsome  OARDEH  ANNUAL  and 
Ull  BJ RJ  «efD  CATALOGUE.  Send  your  address 
rW  f  r  oil  a  postal  today,  or  for  a  2c  stamp 
rn  M  mdrnd  and  namesof  two  neigh-  APF  Jg% 
hors,  actual  seed  buyers^  Catalog  and 
a  packet  of  CORELESS  TOM  ATO  W k b  V 
best  Tomato  grown.  If  sci  it  be  lore  Starch  20.  »S3 

COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  PELLA,  IOWA, 


on  m  STRAWBERRY 

A  practical  treatise  on  Strawberry 
Culture  by  L.  J.  Farmer,  who  has 
spent  25  yrs.  among  berries.  “Worth 
its  weight  in  gold”  but  costs  only 
25c,  coin  or  stamps.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Send  for  complete 
catalogue  of  Berry  Fruit  plants, 
FREE.  Ad.  L.  J.  Farmer  Nurseries, 
Box  920.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS^o,^b^tE#et 

per,  Cauliflower,  Celery.  Asparagus,  Sweet  Potato, 
etc.  Also  35  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Price¬ 
list  free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  Greenwood.  Dei. 

Mil  I  IHMQ  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — We 

IB  I L  LI  Ult  0  believe  our  plants  to  be  as  good  as  can  be 
grown,  and  we  will  send  twelve  plants  of  any  variety 
listed  in  catalogue  for  ten  cents,  postpaid.  Long  list  of 
best  varieties.  Write  for  our  free  catalogue  and  price 
list  and  save  money  on  your  order.  Address  O.  A.  PER¬ 
DUE  CO.,  Newark,  Md.  Box  10. 

A  VALUABLE 
NEW  VARIETY 

All  the  best  new  and  old  kinds. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

J.  E.  KUIINS,  Cllffwood,  New  Jersey. 


STRAWBERRIES 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  (.’rape  and  Currant  Plunts. 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 


17th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO..  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


A  New  Field  Corn 

We  are  able  to  offer  this  year  a  new  Giant 
Yellow  Flint  or  “  State  ”  Corn  that  is  really 
remarkable.  Has  kernels  and  ears  twice  as 
large  as  ordinary  corn.  Yielded  200  bu.  ears 
per  acre.  Early  enough  for  New  York  state  and 
New  England.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  catalogue 
and  wholesale  price  list  of  seeds. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Grass 

The  greatest  grass 
of  the  century. 

Same  grows 
everywhere  and 
yields  from  12  to 
15  tons  of  hay, 
and  lots  of  pasture 
besides  per  acre. 

Clovers 

Largest  growers 
of  Glovers, Alfalfa, 
Timothy  &  Grass 
Seed  in  America. 

Salzer’s  Catalog 

It’s  the  most  origi¬ 
nal  seed  book  pub- 
llshed.andls  gladly 
mailed  tolntendlng 
purchasers  free;  or 
remit  lOo  and  get 
lots  of  remarkable 
farm  seed  samples. 
Including  Billion  t 
Grass,  worth  a  little 
farm  to  got  a  Start 
with. 

ftn  LaCROSSE, 

WISCONSIN 


FIELD  SEEDS  BOUGHT  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER  AND 

cm  VI  niDrOT  Tfi  Tile  CADIICD  We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  Red  Clover, 
OULU  UUlLU  I  IU  I  nC  I  MlYluLlli  Alsike,  White  Clover  and  Alfalfa  seed;  Tim¬ 
othy,  Blue  Grass,  Hungarian  and  Millet,  and  every  kind  of  field  seeds  used  on  the  farm.  We  buy  our 
seed  direct  from  the  producer,  and  give  you  good  quality  for  the  lowest  prices.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application.  Address  all  inquiries  to  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  1ml. 


BARGAINS  IN  TREES  OF  GREEN'S  NURSI 

ERY  CO, 

Green’s  Garden  Collection  No.  lO,  APPLE  AND  PLUM  TREES, 
Twelve  Trees  for  $3.50.  Six  Apple  Trees  :  1  Winter  Rambo,  1  McIntosh 
Red,  1  York  Imperial,  1  Yellow  Transparent,  1  Wagener,  1  Wealthy.  Six 
'Vlj  Plum  Trees:  2  Burbank,  1  Bradshaw,  2  Lombard,  1  Red  June.  All  plain 
w  &  ^7  trees  offered  in  above  collection  are  largest  size.  Tbe  apple  trees  are  2  years 

y  ■ --’i  ol<L  4  to  0  feet  high,  all  packed  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Rochester,  N.Y.  Twelve  trees. 

Special  Bargain. Price,  $3.50. 

No.  6— Twelve  Peach 

V? Peach  Trees,  Special 
Bargain  Price,  $1.75. 

No.  999  —  Twenty  Plum 
Trees  and  4  Rose  Bushes 
all  for  $3.34.  5  Burbank,  3 
Lombard,  3  Bradshaw,  2 ‘Red 
June,  1  Beauty  of  Naples,  2 
Shipper’s  Pride,  2  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  2  Gueii.  4  Live-Forever 
Rose  Bushes.  All  largest  size 
trees,  6  to  7  feet  high,  f.  o.  b. 
here.  34  Trees  and  Bushes 
all  for  $3.34. 

P3g 

No.  1 — Fourteen  Plum  Trees  for  $1.98. 

2  Shipper’s  Pride,  1  Beauty  of  Naples,  1  Red 
June,  1  Thanksgiving,  2  Burbank,  2  Lombard, 

2  Gueii,  1  Live-Forever  Rose  Bush,  All  trees 
largest  size,  6  to  7  feet  high.  Also  1  McIntosh 
Red  Hardy  Winter  Apple.  1  Elberta  Peach, 
these  two  smaller  trees.  Twelve  Plum  Trees, 
Special  Bargain  Price,  $1.98. 

No.  1— Six  Rose  Bushes  for  98c.  Varieties 
are  as  follows,  selected  for  hardiness  and  free¬ 
dom  of  bloom :  2  Live-Forever  Pink  Rose,  1 
Madam  Plantier,  1  Dorothy  Perkine.  1  Magna 
Charta,  1  Crimson  Rambler.  All  large,  2-year- 
old  bushes,  which  will  bloom  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer.  Regular  price,  $1.40.  Special  Bargain 
Price,  98c. 

No.  3— Six  Plum  Trees  for  68c.  2  Bur¬ 
bank,  2  Lombard,  1  Thanksgiving,  1  Reine 
Claude.  All  trees  of  medium  size,  4  to  5  feet 
high,  2  years.  Six  Plum  Trees,  Special 
Price,  68c. 

No.  5— Twelve  Grape  Vines  for  98e.  One- 
third  off  regular  price.  Must  be  sold.  We  offer 

3  Worden,  black:  3  Concord,  black;  1  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early,  black;  2  Regal,  red:  3  Niagara, 
white;  all  3-year-old  first-class  grape 
vines,  for  98  cents,  regular  price,  $1,557 

Garden  Collection  No.  10  and  Plum  Collection  No.  999,  both  for  $5.00.  The  above 
Peach  Collection  No.  6  and  Plum  Collection  No.  999,  both  for  $4.75.  Plum  Collection  No.  1  and  the 
12  Grape  Vine  Collection  No  5,  both  for  $2.50.  Plum  Collection  No.  2  and  Rose  Collection  No.  1, 
both  for  $1.50.  Above  offers  are  for  shipment  by  express  or  freight.  When  ordering  simply  cup 
out  the  collection  vou  want  and  mail  them  to  us  with  your  name  and  address.  Capital, 
$100,000.  Established  30  years.  Catalogue  Free  if  applied  for,  also  Big  Fruit  Magazine. 

Address,  GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SLAVERY  TO  THE  WASHBOARD. 

The  picture  below  shows  a  very 
common  scene  on  many  a  farm.  The 
members  of  the  family  consider  it  their 
privilege  to  put  all  the  dirt  they  can 
into  their  clothing,  and  then  consider 
it  the  duty  of  the  women  folks  to 
scrub  that  dirt  out  again.  This  “play¬ 
ing  the  piano”  on  a  washboard  may 
look  well  in  a  picture,  but  in  practice 
it  is  hard  and  disagreeable  work. 
Many  women  are  not  strong  enough  to 


NECESSARY  YET  UNNECESSARY. 

do  the  rubbing  properly.  The  dirt  must 
be  removed,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
rub  it  all  out  by  hand.  We  use  a 
washing  machine  on  the  farm  which 
makes  the  job  look  like  play  compared 
with  the  labor  evident  in  that  picture. 
The  only  member  of  the  family  who 
objects  to  the  machine  is  a  boy  who  is 
called  upon  to  work  it.  We  print  that 
picture  not  to  show  how  the  farm 
washing  ought  to  be  done,  but  rather 
to  show  how  it  should  not  he  done. 

^SOWING  ASPARAGUS  IN  PERMANENT 
BEDS. 

In  the  December  2  issue  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Growers’  Journal,  I  am  criticised  by 
W.  F.  Massey  for  saying  what  I  did  in 
a  recent  article  that  appeared  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  namely:  “If  the  grower  can 
meet  the  conditions  as  they  arise,  and 
not  let  weeds  or  any  foul  growth  over¬ 
run  his  plants,  and  is  willing  to  do  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  in  weeding 
by  hand  below  the  natural  level  of  the 
soil,  and  has  time  and  inclination  to 
fight  the  Asparagus  bugs  and  their 
young  over  a  large  area,  never  allowing 
those  insects  to  get  advantage  of  the 
young  plants,  then  and  not  till  then,  is 
planting  asparagus  seed  where  it  is  to 
remain  likely  to  be  a  success,”  etc.  Mr. 
Massey  says :  “The  tremendous  weed¬ 
ing  by  hand  below  the  level  of  the  soil 
is  entirely  imaginary.  If  the  seeds  are 
sown  to  have  the  roots  deep  in  the  soil, 
it  is  a  small  matter  to  work  the  earth 
to  them  with  a  wheel  hand  plow  or 
cultivator.  If  they  are  sown  for  green 
asparagus  nearer  the  surface,  there  will 
be  but  one  hand  working,  and  then  the 
horse  cultivator  will  come  in.” 

I  only  wish  there  was  more  imagina¬ 
tion  and  less  weeds  and  weeding  in 
growing  asparagus  plants  from  seed.  In 
the  seed  plot,  to  say  nothing  of  having 
the  same  amount  of  plants  scattered  over 
acres  of  ground,  were  it  so,  I  could  grow 
plants  much  more  cheaply  than  I  now 
do,  knowing  full  well  when  I  sow  the 
seed  they  must  be  hoed  and  hand-weeded 
at  least  three  times  to  have  them  clean 
and  make  a  maximum  growth. 

The  asparagus  seed  is  one  that  ger¬ 
minates  very  slowly,  requiring  three 
weeks  or  more  from  the  time  it  is 
planted  till  it  appears  above  ground. 
During  that  period  many  weeds  are 
growing,  and  ofttimes  the  row  has  to 
be  cleaned  of  foul  growth  before  the 
plants  appear  at  all,  and  when  they  do 
appear  they  are  so  frail  and  tender  that 


hand  work  is  the  only  feasible  way  of 
making  a  clean  job.  My  judgment  is 
that  were  asparagus  seed  planted  only  a 
few  inches  below  the  natural  level  of 
the  soil  the  hand  wheel  cultivator  that 
Mr.  Massey  recommends  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  useless  as  an  eradicator  of  weeds. 
1  rue,  it  would  kill  many  along  the 
sides  of  the  row,  but  were  it  set  to 
cover  all  in  line  with  the  plants,  would' 
not  the  plants  be  covered  also? 

1  he  statement  I  made  in  the  above  re- 
ferred-to  article  was  based  on  observa¬ 
tion  and  actual  practice  here  among  the 
plants.  I  did  not  make  it  to  discourage 
anyone  from  trying  the  method,  but 
merely  to  show  what  the  grower  had  to 
contend  with  should  he  conclude  to  try 
it,  neither  do  I  believe  I  put  it  too  strong 
in  what  I  said.  Only  a  year  ago  the 
past  season  I  set  a  bed  of  asparagus  of 
several  acres  and  tried  every  means  at 
my  command  to  eliminate  hand  hoeing 
and  weeding;  nevertheless  that  field  had 
to  be  hoed  and  weeded  three  times  in 
order  to  have  it  absolutely  clean.  How 
much  greater  would  have  been  the  work 
were  these  young  seedling  plants  that 
had  to  be  nursed  until  sufficiently  large 
to  be  cared  for  with  the  horse  cultiva¬ 
tor  ?  Whatever  the  conditions  are  in 
Mr.  Massey’s  locality  I  am  sure  the 
work  is  not  over-estimated  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  If  anyone  thinks  he  can  grow  a 
field  of  asparagus  by  planting  the  seed 
where  it  is  to  remain,  with  no  more 
work  or  care  than  is  pictured  by  Mr. 
Massey,  let  him  try  it,  and  experience 
will  be  his  teacher.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

Monmouth  Co..  N.  J. 

Sweet  Corn  and  Peas  for  Hogs. 

•/.  E.  lit..  La  Plata,  Mo. — I  would  like  to 
plant  some  variety  of  sweet  corn  to  liog 
off  next  Fall  or  Summer,  and  would  like 
to  sow  to  field  peas  at  third  working.  Who 
can  tell  me  what  varieties  will  probably 
ripen  together?  Which  will  be  best,  the 
regular  field  pea  or  cow  peas.  I  have  tried 
the  cow  pea  to  some  extent,  but  find  our 
ground  too  cold  and  damp  until  rather  late. 
If  some  one  has  had  experience  along  this 
line  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  it. 

Ans. — Our  experience  in  New  Jersey 
would  hardly  answer.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  our  western  readers 
give  their  experience. 

Keeping  Grapes. 

C.  F.  W.  (No  Address). — How  can  grapes 
be  kept  until  the  holidays,  or  for  the  late 
Fall  trade? 

Ans. — Grapes  keep  some  years  bet¬ 
ter  than  others,  cause  unknown.  It 
is  difficult  to  keep  the  early  varieties  in 
good  condition.  No  trouble  should  be 
experienced  with  the  later  ones  if 
picked  late  as  possible  without  their  be¬ 
coming  over-ripe.  A  dry  cold  place 
that  will  discourage  mold  and  yet  not 
allow  the  stems  to  dry  and  wither  is 
best.  I  would  advise  trying  on  a  small 
scale  at  first.  Use  the  utmost  care  in 
picking  to  avoid  all  broken  berries,  and 
store  in  close  trays  or  small  boxes. 

F.  A.  SEELEY. 


Get  This  Winner  Plow  Truck 


Save  Work,  Time,  Money 

No  more  aching  arms  and  bruised  sides  after  plowing.  Keep 
away  from  the  handles,  get  out  of  the  furrow,  just  drive  the  horses. 

A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  the  stoniest  ground  with  this  truck. 
Finest  thing  for  purpose  ever  invented.  Instantly  adjustable. 
Holds  reversible  plow  as  well.  Carries  plow,  no  use  for  wagon  or 
stone  boat.  Saves  plow  points. 

Our  Trial  Offer  and  Guaranty  means  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  pay.  Write  today  for  particulars.  Fine  opportunity  for  good  Agents. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


nlO 

Days 
Trial 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

Wo  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mf  g 
Elkhart,  ....  Indiana 


FARMERS,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  use  our  FARMER’S  FORGE  OUTFIT  on  your 
farm  in  doing  blacksmithing  and  repairing.  We  have 
high  endorsements  for  the  thousands  of  Farmer’s  Forges 
sold  direct  to  farmers  within  the  past  twelve  years  in 
every  state  and  Canada.  Our  Forges  have  hearths  24x28 
inches,  1134  inch  blowers,  run  easy,  and  have  all  the  firs* 
class  Qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE  fgjSree 

as  large,  as  durable,  do  as  much  work  and  equal  In  every 
way  any  $10.00  forge  on  the  market,  and  as  represented 
or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  WINTER  OFFER 

we  offer  1  Farmer’s 
Forge  complete  $3.60  or  one  Farmer’s  Forge,  one  anvil 
and  vice  combined,  and  one  pair  of  tongs,  all  for  $5.40. 
Ten  carloads  on  hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This 
offer  may  not  appear  again.  J37“Write  to-day.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue  No.  12  and  testimonials. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


Li^Kt  Draft  PI  OWJ 
Standard  For  Two  Generations 


T  RADL  4P' 


MARK 


^^RITE  for  our  handsome  booklet.  It 
**  printed  in  colors  and  shows  beau¬ 
tiful  photos  taken  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  pictures  of  plows  used 
in  foreign  countries  as  far  back  as  5000 
years.  The  highest  type  of  modern  plows, 
both  walking  and  riding,  are  also  shown. 

This  Book  FREE 

If  you  are  interested  in  farming,  we 
will  mail  you  our  16-page  farm  paper  for 
one  year  absolutely  free.  Fine  illustra¬ 
tions,  valuable  information.  There  is  no 
Other  paper  like  it. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.  29 

and  get  the  paper  free  for  one  year.  We  will  also 
send  full  information  about  JOHN  DEERE  plows. 
By  actual  tests  the  lightest  draft  plows  made. 
Finest  finish,  longest  life.  Simply  give  number  ol 
the  booklet  and  mention  this  paper. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 


FREE  BOOKS 

and 

Farm  Paper 
Free 


irect  To  You — At  Reduced  Price — A 


On  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Money  Down 

But  let  us  tell  you  first  how  big  a  cut  in  the  price  to  you  our 
direct  selling  plan  means. 


SViaker  City  F 

40  Years  The  Standard 

We  Pav  Freiciht 


eed  Mill 


m  i  ^  uueu  beuiiig  pian  means. 

ay  frreigm  A  Double  Advantage  For  You 


That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  story  of  our  new 
Buiness  policy,  Header.  We  have  cut  out 
Jobbers,  Retail  Dealers,  Middlemen  of  all  kinds. 

We  come  direct  to  you  this  year,  the  user,  and 
offer  you,  on  the  most  liberal  terms  you  could  wish, 
the  best  grinder  built  and  at  the  factory  price. 

Q„a  T?,fy  ifr“/y  QUAKER  CITY  FAMILY  OF  op  Km  ^ 

TBlSNlST5fsAME  PL^EANDBYTffiSAME  ^G^Ls, 


Besides,  we  are 
offering  to  send  one 
to  you  on  trial  with¬ 
out  trying  in  any  way 
to  tie  you  up  to  keep¬ 
ing  it  if  it  isn’t  satis¬ 
factory.  “Claims” 
are  a  drug  on  the 
market.  We  want 
you  to  see  that 


& 


E  13414s 

D 10  &  II 


C8  4.  H  u 

11  Sizes — 22  SSyles 
From  Hand  to  20-Horse  Power 


Although  Quaker  City  Mills  have  been  given  added  im¬ 
provements  recently,  which  put  them  still  farther  ahead  of 
any  other  mills— although  the  price  would  have  to  be  higher 
than  before,  if  sold  through  dealers — yet  you  can  get  one 
now  for  less,  much  less,  than  ever. 

And  we  pay  the  freight,  remember.  We  take  all  the  risk. 

We  ask  for  no  money  in  advance,  no  bank 
nothing  but  that  you  try 
the  mill.  Here  is  as  liberal 
<sIk,1,LL^  a  proposition  as  you 

°INCF  could  get  from  any 

~  IX£*  home  dealer  and 
we  know  that  we 
offer  better  value. 
Let  us  prove  it  at 
our  expense- 


Quaker  Quality  means  faster  grinding,  better  prepared  prod¬ 
ucts,  less  trouble— more  satisfaction  and  more  profit  from 
your  investment.  We  want  you  to  see  that  a  Quaker  City  Mill 
has  the  widest  range  of  usefulness— that  it  is  the  best  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  grinding — soft  and  wet  corn  as  well  as  dry. 


— Guaranty- 
City  Mills 
pocketbook. 

Say  that  you  want  the  FEED  MILL  Book 


—Trial  Offer  and 
Will  just  meet 


Prices. 

your 


Write  For 
Free  Book 


One 

needs 


of  the  Quaker 
and  fit  your 


THE  A.  G.  STRAUB  COMPANY  3737  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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THE  HURAI  NEW-YORKER 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Part  III. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  new 
plants  and  fruits  was  given  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  and  he  first  took  up  the  new  straw¬ 
berry  and  raspberry  seedlings  distributed 
last  Spring  by  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  In  1898  the  seed  was  saved,  and  the 
next  year  544  seedlings  were  grown  with 
parentage  as  follows :  Ilunn  by  Marshall 
255  plants,  Sample  by  Marshall  31  plants, 
Ilunn  by  Atlantic  197  plants  and  Marshall 
purebred  Gl-  plants.  After  fruiting  three 
times  all  but  three  were  discarded,  and 
these  three  were  sent  to  growers  all  over 
the  State  in  the  Spring  of  1908.  A  brief 
description  of  these  varieties  was  given 
and  was  taken  from  the  station’s  intro¬ 
ductory  report  on  same. 

Magnus,  progeny  of  llunu  by  Marshall, 
makes  a  good  number  of  plants  with  large 
leaves  and  is  slightly  attacked  by  leaf 
blight  iu  unfavorable  seasons.  Fruit  above 
medium  to  very  large,  holds  size  well 
through  the  season,  very  dark  scarlet,  some¬ 
thing  the  same  as  Ilunn  hut  is  variable 
in  color  unless  well  ripened.  It  is  firm, 
juicy  and  good  to  very  good  in  quality.  It 
is  a  midseasou  variety  and  productive.  Its 
variability  in  color  is  agaiust  it  as  a 
market  berry. 

Prolific,  from  the  Sample  by  Marshall, 
cross ;  is  very  vigorous  and  makes  a  large 
number  of  runners.  Foliage  good  size  and 
dark  in  color  though  in  unfavorable  seasons 
it  is  somewhat  subject  to  blight.  Fruit 
very  large  to  above  medium,  an  attractive 
bright  scarlet  and  good  flavor.  Owing  to 
its  vigor,  productiveness,  attractiveness  and 
good  size  and  quality  it  promises  to  become 
a  standard  variety.  It  has  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  14.052  quarts  per  acre  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  grounds. 

Quality,  a  Ilunn  by  Atlantic  seedling, 
makes  a  good  number  of  plants,  is  vigorous 
and  healthy  and  fairly  productive.  Fruit 
above  medium  to  very  large,  light  and 
dark  scarlet  and-'"'-  '■  Quality  good  to 

very  gnoc*  ■  .  Sex  of  blossoms 

-  £r  season's  fruiting 

lire  also  variable, 
carried  on  with 
crosses  aud  three 
seed  being  used, 
seedlings  were  raised  and  all 
out  eight  of  these  have  been  discarded. 
Five  of  those  retained  are  from  the  cross 
of  Loudon  by  Marlboro,  one  from  Marlboro 
by  Loudon,  one  from  Marlboro  by  Superla¬ 
tive  and  the  other  from  Superlative  by 
Marlboro.  Four  of  these  were  named  and 
distributed  last  Spring  They  were  named 
by  combining  part  of  each  parent’s  name  so 
the  name  indicates  the  parentage. 

Louboro.  Parentage  Loudon  by  Marlboro. 
A  comparatively  strong  grower  intermediate 
in  height  and  vigor  between  its  parents. 
The  canes  are  numerous  and  more  closely 
resemble  Loudon  than  Marlboro.  The  ber¬ 
ries  average  as  large  as  or  slightly  larger 
than  either  parent  and  retain  their  size 
well  as  t\ie  season  advances ;  the  fruits 
vary  somewhat  in  firmness  and  color  but 
are"  fairly  firm  and  iu  general  are  a  hand¬ 
some  light  red,  in  flavor  and  quality  good. 
Slightly  earlier  than  Loudon  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  yielding  at  the  rate  of  over  9,000 
quarts  per  acre  on  the  Station  grounds.  Is 
hardy  except  in  severe  Winters. 

Marldon.  Parentage,  Marlboro  by  Loudon. 
Canes  are  of  the  Marlboro  type,  but  are 
stockier  and  more  vigorous.  Suckers  ap¬ 
pear  in  great  numbers  and  grow  rapidly 
into  hardy  and  productive  canes,  yielding  as 
high  as  10,257  quarts  per  acre  on  the 
Station  grounds.  The  fruit  is  large  to  very 
large,  slightly  longer  than  Marlboro,  hand- 
seme  dark  red  in  color,  and  of  average 
firmness,  earlier  than  either  parent.  Not  as 
sweet  nor  as  highly  flavored  as  the  best 
standard  varieties.  It  ranks  better  than 
the  average  on  account  of  its  hardiness, 
vigor,  productiveness,  large  size  and  hand¬ 
some  color  of  its  fruit.  It  is  worthy  of  a 
trial  as  a  commercial  sort. 

Douboro.  Parentage.  Loudon  by  Marl¬ 
boro.  Canes  numerous,  stronger  and 
stockier  than  either  parent  and  nearly 
smooth.  The  plants  have  proved  hardy  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  most  severe  Winters  and  are 
very  productive,  yielding  in  one  season  10,- 
964  quarts  per  acre.  The  fruit  is  large 
to  very  large,  attractive  light  red  in  color 
and  very  firm.  Resembles  Marlboro  in 
shape  and  color  and  is  fully  equal  to  this 
parent  in  flavor  and  quality.  This  variety 
has  made  a  high  record  at  the  Station  as 
a  commercial  sort  and  is  worthy  of  a  care¬ 
ful  test  as  a  market  berry. 

Marlative.  Parentage,  Marlboro  by 
Superlative.  Growth  very  stocky,  semi¬ 
dwarf,  growing  slightly  taller  than  the 
Superlative,  very  productive,  yielding  as 
high  as  11.720  quarts  per  acre,  as  grown 
at  the  Station.  The  berries  ripen  earlier 
than  Loudon.  The  fruit  is  unusually  large, 
dark  red,  more  attractive  than  either 
parent,  firm,  and  good  in  flavor  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Has  not  proven  hardy  every  season 
and  has  shown  a  tendency  to  crumble.  On 
account  of  its  unusual  attractiveness  in 
size  and  color  it  is  worthy  of  testing  as  a 
fancy  sort  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  up  to  a 
conference  on  spraying,  and  different  mem¬ 
bers  that  had  used  the  various  materials 
sold  by  the  association  the  past  season 
were  called  on  to  lead  the  discussions.  The 
talk  on  sulphur  brought  out  the  difference 
between  flour  of  sulphur  and  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
sulphur  sold  was  nothing  but  ground  brim¬ 
stone,  and  apt  to  contain  impurities.  Both 
good  and  poor  results  were  reported  for  the 
sulphur  sold  last  season,  and  it  seems  that 
it  is  quite  possible  that  weather  condi¬ 
tions  had  something  to  do  with  ('•<•  failures. 
One  grower  claimed  to  have  lost  several 
thousand  dollars  because  if  failed  entirely 
to  check  the  leaf  curl  on  his  Elbertas. 


Mr.  Case  reported  lime-sulphur  effective  in 
controlling  the  leaf  blister-mite  and  Mr. 
Bassett  reported  good  results  on  scale, 
using  it.  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  1.1. 
For  dormant  spraying  these  mixtures  are 
proving  all  right  and  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  especially  for  the  smaller 
grower  who  could  not  afford  to  fit  up  a 
good  boiling  plant  these  prepart'd  solutions 
were  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  to  try  home 
boiling.  Also  that  many  would  spray  with 
these  preparations  who  otherwise  would  not 
spray  at  all.  Arsenate  of  lead  was  re¬ 
ported  both  favorably  and  unfavorably  and 
many  claimed  they  got  better  results  from 
I’aris-green.  Others  would  not  think  of 
going  hack  to  Paris-green,  and  while  in 
the  discussion  many  old  sprayers  came  out 
for  the  green  the  arsenate  of  lead  seemed 
to  have  much  the  better  of  it.  in  the  final 
summing  up.  One  prominent  grower  uses 
a  combination  of  arsenite  of  lead  and  white 
arsenic.  Mr.  Cornell  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  fighting  the  Codling  moth  on  pears 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  and  this  pest  is 
much  harder  to  control  on  the  pear  than 
on  the  apple.  It  has  many  advantages  over 
Paris-green;  the  principal  ones  are  that  it 
will  not  burn  any  foliage  no  matter  how 
strong  an  application  is  made,  and  it  will 
stick  for  a  long  time  to  fruit  and  foliage 
whereas  Paris-green  washes  off  with  the 
first  shower. 

In  the  evening  Trof.  Craig  gave  an  il¬ 
lustrated  lecture,  his  subject  being  “Obser¬ 
vations  on  European  Horticulture.”  Ilis 
first  slides  showed  some  Italian  towns 
located  similarly  to  those  to  which  such 
great  disaster  has  recently  fallen.  These 
towns  are  built  close  to  the  sea  on  a  nar¬ 
row  belt  of  low  land  backed  by  precipitous 
cliffs,  and  a  tidal  wave  catches  the  in¬ 
habitants  like  rats  in  a  trap.  Many  of  the 
slides  were  of  Italian  agricultural  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  scenes.  A  plow  t  hat  is  still 
used  in  that  country  was  shown  in  one 
and  this  was  taken  on  the  experimental 
farm.  It  'consisted  qf  a  long  pole  to  which 
near  its  base  a  short  stick  was  firmly 
fastened  at  an  angle  and  a  handle  in¬ 
serted  above.  Their  plowing  is  done  with 
this  instrument,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  would 
be  rooting  rather  than  plowing.  They  do 
not  yet  seem  to  know  the  advantages  of  a 
dust  mulch,  as  the  land  gets  little  work 
after  this  plowing.  They  depend  on  mulch 
and  irrigation  to  bring  the  crop  to  ma¬ 
turity  and  several  slides  illustrated  their 
methods  of  irrigation.  Their  machinery  for 
this  work  is  about  as  antiquated  as  their 
plows  and  horse  or  ox  power  is  used  to 
operate  it.  One  noticeable  feature  was  the 
saving  of  land,  especially  on  hillsides,  as 
these  were  terraced  from  top  to  bottom 
and  every  possible  inch  utilized.  Trees  and 
vines  covered  these  terraces  and  even  in 
stone  walls  holes  are  left  near  the  top 
where  banks  are  to  be  retained  and  in  these 
holes  vines  are  planted,  trailing  over  the 
wall  below  and  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  as  well  as  furnishing  fruit. 
Old  olive  trees  were  shown  several  cen¬ 
turies  old  and  with  a  mere  shell  of  a 
trunk,  the  center  being  entirely  rotted 
away;  still  these  old  trees  are  fruitful  and 
are  carefully  preserved.  Pruning  receives 
very  close  attention,  and  all  Hie  little 
twigs  are  saved  for  fuel.  Many  vineyards 
are  trained  on  growing  trees,  but  these 
trees  are  kept  pruned  so  close  that  the 
vines  are  little  shaded  by  them,  and  many 
of  these  trees  looked  in  the  pictures  like 
dead  stubs.  One  slide  showed  a  field  of 
American  strawberries,  and  they  looked  as 
if  they  were  making  themselves  very  much 
at  home.  One  slide  was  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  patient  work  and  careful  hus¬ 
banding  of  the  soil.  A  peasant  was  seen 
filling  a  basket  with  earth  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  terrace,  and  a  companion  slide 
showed  him  dumping  this  earth  at  the  top 
of  the  terrace  after  carrying  it  up  on  his 
back.  This  process  is  gone  through  year 
after  year  as  the  rains  gradually  carry  the 
earth  to  the  bottom.  Several  illustrations 
of  marketing  were  thrown  on  the  screen, 
and  several  slides  gave  an  idea  of  the 
roads,  roads  that  have  been  built  for 
centuries,  taking  easy  grades  around  the 
mountains  and  showing  a  smooth  hard 
surface  that  is  good  for  years  to  come. 
Some  of  these  roads  show  a  central  path 
in  the  middle  more  perfectly  finished  for 
easy  traveling.  Their  roads  and  their  care 
and  watchfulness  for  the  future  are  things 
we  can  well  profit  by  even  if  we  are  far  iu 
advance  in  other  things.  He  then  took  us 
through  Switzerland  into  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  our  bulbs  are  grown,  and  here 
waterways  take  the  place  of  good  roads. 
Many  of  our  roads  seem  to  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  two  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  Some  of  the  large  nurseries  were 
shown  with  acres  and  acres  of  shaded  and 
otherwise  protected  beds  for  starting  and 
perfecting  tender  plants  and  here  many  of 
our  native  plants  are  grown  and  shipped  to 
us  again.  The  Rhine  country  was  illustrated 
by  several  slides  and  here  again  the  hills 
were  terraced  and  covered  with  vines  and 
the  tops  surmounted  by  ancient  castles. 

C.  E.  Bassett,  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
Horticultural  Society,  had  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  “Michigan  Orchard  Methods,” 
but  soon  after  he  got  started  the  gas 
gave  out  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  audience,  but  Mr.  Bassett  went  right 
on  with  his  talk  without  the  slides,  though 
he  had  to  change  it  somewhat,  'flic  slides 
that  did  get  through  were  mostly  of  peach 
orchards  and  rigs  used  in  harvesting.  They 
prune  very  thoroughly  and  give  clean  cul¬ 
tivation  with  the  exception  of  cover  crops. 
In  some  orchards  he  is  letting  clover  stand 
one  year  in  every  other  space,  keeping  the 
alternate  spaces  well  cultivated,  and  the 
next  year  reversing,  plowing  the  clover  in 
and  cultivating  those  spaces  while  the  cul¬ 
tivated  spaces  of  last  year  are  let  grow 
clover  all  season.  Where  clover  will  not 
grow  readily  they  are  having  great  success 
with  Hairy  vetch,  getting  a  big  growth 
and  lots  of  nodules,  which  show  these 
plants  have  been  busy  gathering  nitrogen 
from  the  vast  supply  in  the  air.  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett  works  his  clover  in  with  a  disk  har¬ 
row.  lie  iK'lieves  in  thorough  cultivation 
for  the  apple  and  his  apple  operations  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  best  growers  in 
western  New  York.  Mr.  Bassett  thinks 
New  York  comes  nearer  to  Michigan  iu 
horticultural  conditions  than  any  other  part 
of  the  country  and  what  holds  good  here 
is  pretty  sure  to  hold  good  there. 

The  following  officers  wore  elected  for 
one  year :  B.  J.  Case,  president  vice-presi¬ 
dents  in  order  named,  Clark  Allis.  Medina  ; 
J.  W.  Bell.  Portland;  II.  L.  Brown,  Carl¬ 
ton:  Luther  Collamer,  Hilton;  secretary,  E. 
C.  Gillett,  Penn  Yan  ;  treasurer.  C.  II.  Har¬ 
row.  Geneva :  executive  committee.  Frank 
Bradley.  Barker;  L.  L.  Morrell,  Kinder- 
book;  Carles  G.  Porter.  Albion;  T.  B. 
Wilson.  Hall’s  Corner,  and  W.  R.  Teats, 
Williamson.  g.  r.  &. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  6ave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SAMPLE 
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The  heaviest  strongest, 
best  galvanized  fence 
made.  A  more  substan¬ 
tial,  stock-resisting,  time- 
defying  fence  was  never 
stapled  to  posts. 

Free  sample  with  cata¬ 
log  showing  150  styles  at 
prices  from  15c  per  rod  up 
and  full  particuiars-free  on 
request. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

We  will  send  you  a  sample  of  our 
all  No.  9  wire  fence.  You  can  test 
it  auy  way  you  like.  File  it  aud  see 
how  thick  the  galvanizing.  The 
‘•DROWN"  will  commend  itself  to 
you.  It  Is  the  best.  Free  Catalog. 

The  BHOWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Oept  59  ""  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RANGER, 

Heavy, 


wiR*7 


STRONG. 

-  •  p  DURABLE. 

The  only  abso- 
1  lutely  successful 
single  strand  barb  wire  ever  made. 

M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  Saves  50% 

We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Field,  Hog, 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  in  the  country.  Write 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  -  DC  KALB ,  ILL. 

Southwestern  Office  and  Warehouse,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67 
MA80N  FENCE  CO.,  EEESBl  RG,  O. 


ORNAMENTAL  WiRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 

Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries. 

Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co. 

Box  675  Decatur,  Ind. _ 

BIG  WIRES 

Make  Long-Lived  Fence 

This  never-slip  crimped  tie  at 
every  crossing  shows  you  the 
big  strong  steel  wires  (all  same 


Empire  Fence 


I  freight  paid  to  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers.  It’s  the  fence  it  pays 
to  buy.  Strength  for  every  need. 
It  lasts.  Let  us  send  you  sample 
free  and  a  book  to  tell  you  ali. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

FENCE 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanized  to 
preventrust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  a!  I  freight.  87  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
_ Box  263 _ Winchester,  Indiana. 

FENCE  at  PANIC  PRICES 

We  purchased  raw  material  cheap  during  the 
panic,  you  get  the  saving.  These  low  prices 
won’t  last  long.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfgr.  Co., 
Department  O _ || _ Cleveland,  Ohio 

15  Cents  a  R od 

For  a  22-inch  Hog  Fence ;  1 6c  for 
26-inch;  llicfor  31-inch;  22  l-2e 
for  84-inch;  27e  for  a  47-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  Sic.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalogfree.  Write  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230,  M UNCI E,  INO. 


February  G, 

1MDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affetft  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

tV rite  for  samples,  prices 
aud  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


—  99  % o  %  Pure — 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  0H:8 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  la  Mailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writes, 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r.,  27  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa¬ 
tion  showing  you  bow  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. _ 

MORE  MAPLE  SUGAR 

From  your  sugar  bush  with  the  sn  me  labor  and  with  •  • 
out  injuring  your  trees,  by  using  Post’s  lmpro\cd  | 
Eureka  Sup  Spouts.  The  reason  why  is  the  “air  | 
trap, '•  jt-JUs  a  special  patented  feature 

.POST’S 

[Improved 
[Eureka 

SAP 

SPOUTS 

Samples  of 


More  Sap 
Every  Day 
for  More 
Days  and 
Make  You 
MoreMoneyi 


ses  the  flow  when 
every  minute  counts. 
Each  genuine  Post's 
Spout  has  signature 
on  label  thus:  “O.  O. 
’Post.”  Look  for  it.  It 
protects 
in.  long 


No.  2. 3 ’4  in.  long,  per  100,  $1.50. 
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you.  No.  1,3*  ©aeh,5c  lots 
,  per  100,  $1.75;  of  300  de-  [ 
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paid  on 
receipt  of  I 
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<*.  C  STKLLE,  Sole  H’Fr,  To  Fifth  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N  Y 


Sf 500 fo  $5000  a  Yeai 

has  been  made  by  hundreds 
of  people  operating  the 

“ American”  Drilling  Machines 

There  is  no  business  in  the  world  where 
a  few  hundred  dollars  investment,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  energy,  will 
obtain  a  competency  so  surely  or 
quickly  as  the  operation  of  an 
“  American  ”  Well  Machine.  40 
years’  experience  and  59  regular 
styles  and  sizes  make  them  the 
world’s  standard. 

Complete  New  Catalog  FBEE, 

The  American  Well  Works 

Gen’l  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. 
First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
P.  Aubeck.  (Export)  4  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  made.  One  man 
can  lift  20  tons.  Made  in  3  styles.  10  sizes.  Screw,  (  able 
and  Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile  Ditcher  an  ’  he- 
p  ft  n  II  UAQl/CCTEQ  ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  w. 
uUuIl  11  nil V  Lu  I  LR  horse.  Ag'ts  wanted.  Writefoi  t. 
H.  L.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Box  16,  Westerville,  O. 


Get  Our  Low  Prices  and  Free  T rial  on 


New  Holland  Mills 


Thousands  of  others  have  tried  a  New  Holland  at  our  risk.  New  Hollands  that 
we  sold  10  and  12  years  ago  are  giving  satisfaction  and  are  as  good  as  ever 
today.  We  will  send  you  the  names  and  addresses  of  old  customers  any  time 
and  you  can  write  and  ask  them. 

Five  Styles,  Capacities  and  Prices  I 

A  mill  to  suit  your  requirements.  Mills  furnished  with  or  without  elevator 
and  bagger.  Adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  power  Grinds  corn  and  cob  logethsr, 
evenly  and  finely— grinds  all  grains  coarse  or  fine.  Specially  hard,  sharp, 
durable  grinding  plates  adjusted  in  a  second.  We  manufacture  and  sell  New 
Holland  Gasoline  Engines,  too — The  Farmer’s  Engine. 

GOOD  DEALERS  sell  New  Hollands  because  they  can  give  a  free  trial,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  guaranteed  and  they  satisfy  But  if  your  dealer  hasn  't  got  our 
mill  we  ll  ship  you  one  on  trial  from  the  factory,  or  our  Western  Branch. 

WRITE  US  TODAY  for  Free  Book,  the  opinions  of  experts  on  feeding  g.ain. 
gWe'll  send  complete  catalogue  and  prices  too. 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  Box  13,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


FREE- 

i -  *  .31 

Valuable  Book, 

.  "The  Right  Way 
To  Feed  Grain.” 

Write  for  a  Copy 
today. 


1909. 
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A  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST. 

On  page  7,  January  2,  I  notice  a 
description  of  a  concrete  fence  post 
which  seems  to  me  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  merit,  but  which  I  think  can 
be  improved  without  increasing  the 
cost.  As  shown  by  the  accompanying 
diagram  I  would  bevel  the  seats  of  the 
post  so  as  to  take  the  strain  off 
the  bolts,  which  is  the  weak  point  in 
the  concrete,  then  I  would  give  the 
post  two  seats  instead  of  one,  making 
the  joint  somewhat  like  a  ship  lap  or 
ship  splice  in  a  timber.  The  outer  edge 


of  the  lower  seat  must  be  bevelled  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  main 
part  of  the  seat  so  that  the  water  will 
not  run  into  the  joint  and  rot  the 
post.  Instead  of  using  old  pipe  for  re¬ 
inforcement  as  suggested  I  would  put 
the  bolts  right  through  the  pipe  and 
not  use  wooden  plugs,  a  smooth  pipe 
would  have  little  value  as  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  for  concrete,  and  the  strain  being 
transversely  of  the  post  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  should  be  put  in  vertically  and 
should  consist  of  twisted  iron  or  steel 
rods,  or  even  the  twisted  and  serrated 
fence  band  or  tape  would  be  of  more 
value  than  a  smooth  piece  of  iron  of 
any  kind.  m.  h. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

TWELVE  GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  A  DOLLAR. 

Recently  while  in  Italy  I  became  well 
acquainted  with  Father  Thomas  P.  Hur¬ 
ley,  of  Ireland,  who  was  ever  on  the 
alert  to  pick  up  some  new  ideas  regard¬ 
ing  agriculture  for  his  people.  He  said 
all  priests  in  Ireland  kept  abreast  of  the 
times  on  the  new  inventions  and  better 
methods  of  farming;  that  every  priest's 
house  contained  agricultural  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  books,  and  that  many  of  them 
had  quite  good  libraries  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  and  that  the  farmer  consulted  them 
freely.  We  often  had  long  talks  on  co¬ 
operation  for  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 
I  was  much  interested  in  their  method 
of  starting  agricultural  libraries  and  get¬ 
ting  to  the  farmer  the  last  word  on  the 
subject  that  interests  him  most  by  co¬ 
operation. 

Father  Hurley  said  that  12  farmers 
each  placed  in  his  hands,  say  the  equival¬ 
ent  of  a  dollar,  and  that  he,  with  the 
advice  of  two  other  men,  judges  of  good 
agricultural  books,  bought  with  this 
money  12  books ;  that  two  or  three 
might  cost  two  or  three  dollars  each, 
while  some  would  cost  only  25  or  50 
cents.  The  wives  and  daughters  might 
also  place  their  money  in  his  hands  for 
books  on  household  economics.  Now, 
when  these  sums  are  spent,  not  wasted, 
because  the  books  are  well  selected,  they 
are  sent  to  the  clubs,  where  they  are 
passed  on  January  first,  to  each  member 
by  lot;  then  on  the  first  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  month  they  are  exchanged,  and 
during  the  last  of  December  there  is  a 
raffle  for  permanent  possession.  In  this 


corporation  each  member  has  had  12 
good  books  for  only  one  dollar,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  each  book,  or  at 
least  one  of  the  12,  will  contain  an  idea 
that  the  member  can  turn  into  ten  dol¬ 
lars  hard  cash ;  therefore  it  will  be  a 
paying  venture.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
recent  Presidential  committee  for  the 
improvement  of  rural  conditions,  of 
which  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  is  the  head, 
will  be  glad  to  publish  a  selective  list 
of  some  five  hundred  books  in  regard 
to  things  that  live  and  grow  or  are  used 
on  the  up-to-date  farms.  If  each  parish 
priest  or  preacher,  with  the  help  of  the 
doctor  and  superintendent  of  schools, 
will  organize  the  clubs,  and  the  Director 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station  will 
buy  for  them,  a  large  amount  can  be  ex¬ 
pended  at  one  time  and  wholesale  rates 
obtained,  while  the  meeting  place  might 
be  the  red  school  house  on  the  corner. 

C.  H. 


;thf  oats  and  peas  crop. 

J.  Grant  Morse,  answering  F.  M.  R.’s 
oats  and  peas  questions,  among  other  things 
says  that  the  peas,  with  him,  open  first, 
and  he  claims  this  is  the  only  objection  to 
sowing  oats  and  peas  at  the  same  time. 
Evidently  Mr.  Morse  has  a  later  variety 
of  oats  than  we  have.  What  variety  is  it? 
Mr.  Morse  says  last  year  he  sowed  two 
bushels  of  oats  and  one  of  peas  per  acre. 
That  might  also  have  something  to  do  with 
early  ripening  of  'peas,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  it  was  more  of  a  dying  or 
smothering  process,  rather  than  ripening. 
Sowing  in  above  proportions  1  would  not 
look  for  many  peas.  We  sow  just  the  op¬ 
posite.  We  plow  our  ground  in  the  usual 
way,  sow  two  bushels  of  Canada  peas  broad¬ 
cast,  and  with  a  spading  harrow  work  in 
the  seed.  We  do  this  work  just  as  we 
would  if  we  prepared  the  land  for  oats. 
We  pay  little  attention  to  what  becomes 
of  the  peas  we  sowed.  Next  we  broadcast 
a  bushel  of  oats,  covering  it,  by  going  over 
the  ground  with  a  smoothing  harrow  once 
each  way. 

Mr.  Morse  asks  who  has  tried  the  mar¬ 
rowfat  peas.  We  have  grown  them  alone 
(not  with  oats).  I  will  name  some  ob¬ 
jections  :  First,  the  seed  costs  more  per 
bushel ;  next,  I  should  say  the  seed  was 
double  the  size  of  the  Canadas,  hence  a 
greater  quantity  of  seed  needed,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  the  crop  to  begin  with  ; 
when  ripe  the  marrowfats  shell  much  easier 
than  the  Canadas,  thus  entailing  some  loss. 
I  hope,  however,  Mr.  Morse  will  try  some 
marrowfats  and  report;  I  shall  do  the 
same.  Will  Mr.  Morse  give  his  way  of  har¬ 
vesting  the  crop?  if  cut  for  grain,  we  cut 
with  binder,  like  other  grain,  but  bundles 
often  get  moldy  in  the  center  ;  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  cutting  and  curing  just  as  I  would 
do  if  cut  for  fodder,  but  the  owner  of  the 
thrashing  outfit  that  does  our  thrashing  is 
afraid  stones  might  be  raked  up  and  cause 
trouble  in  the  separator.  My  idea  is  to 
roll  the  ground  thoroughly  after  sowing, 
thus  pressing  into  the  loose  soil  any  small 
stones  that  may  be  on  the  surface ;  the 
larger  ones  are,  of  course,  all  picked  up 
and  hauled  off.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
rake  would  not  dig  iu  to  gather  up  stones. 

Ohio.  J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Concrete  Dwellings.- — I  would  like  to 
know  if  any  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have 
had  any  experience  with  concrete  dwellings. 
I  would  like  the  results  of  such  experience, 
the  faults  of  such  buildings,  their  good 
qualities,  what  plan  or  system  of  construc¬ 
tion  was  used,  cost  as  compared  with  lum¬ 
ber  and  what  they  think  generally  of  con¬ 
crete  for  dwelling  houses.  i.  p. 

South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


Ventilation,  by  F.  II.  King.  This  book 
covers  the  whole  subject  of  house  and  barn 
ventilation  in  a  clear  concise  manner,  and 
will  fill  an  important  place  in  the  farm 
library.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker;  price,  postpaid,  75  cents. 

Physical  Properties  op  Soils  :  by 
Arthur  G.  McCall;  106  pages;  illustrated; 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York.  This  book 
gives  a  concise  and  systematic  course  for 
studying  soils  with  special  reference  to 
moisture,  specific  gravity,  air  spaces, 
capacity  to  hold  water  and  to  permit  its 
rise  by  capillary  action,  mulches,  effect  of 
heat  and  determination  of  organic  matter. 
Intended  primarily  for  the  class  room,  but 
useful  in  the  farm  library.  For  sale  by 
The  Rural  New-Yorker;  price,  postpaid, 
50  cents. 


Wood  is  Going  Up  in  Price 
and  Coming  Down  in  Quality 

Use  Cement  instead — but  before  you  buy  any  of 
it  send  for  our  book  which  shows  why 


Portland  Cement 

is  just  as  cheap — and  everlasting — for  your  farm  work 
of  almost  every  sort,  as  it  is  for  the  large  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  work  it  is  being  used  on. 

Edison  Portland  Cement  is  always  the  same  in 
color,  texture  and  strength;  and  it  is 
the  most  economical  because  it  goes 
farthest  as  well  as  stands  practically 
forever,  and  that’s  because  it  is 
ground  uniformly  10%  finest  of  any 
brand  of  cement. 

Make  it  of  “Edison”  and  save  money. 

Write  for  the  Book,  TODAY. 


EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
921  St.  James  Building,  New  York  City 
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,  Write  for  FREE  BOOK  on  “HOT- BEDS  , 

\  Secrets  of  Success  Growing  Early  Vegetables  Under  Glass  for  Profit  and  Pleasure  ; 


This  book  gives  money-making  suggestions  on  raising  Vegetables, 
Flowers,  etc.  How  to  Prepare  and  Care  for  Hot-Beds.  Where 
to  Locate  Them.  How  to  Make  Cold-Frames.  Brimful  of 
helps  and  hints.  Free  for  the  asking.  Write  at  once.  Our 
Hot-Bed  Sash  are  made  of  Louisiana  Cypress,  with  Blind 
Mortised,  Double-Shouldered  Joints.  No  rotting  at 
joints!  Our  prices  are  50#  less 
than  at  local  dealer’s. 


Ready  for 
Business  l” 
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Start  Hot-Beds  Now 

and  Have  Fresh  Vegetables  A  * 

Weeks  in  Advance  of  Others  Complete  Outfit  No.  1, 


Hot-Bed  Sash 

Size  3x6  C.4  CQ 

1%  thick  VJ  00 
blazed  with  I 
6-in.  Glass,  ■ 

Dealers’Frlce  $3,50 


No  time  to  lose!  Tho  earlier  your 
vegetables  are  ready,  the  more  they 
are  worth.  Send  today  for 

“Hot-Bed  Secrets”  Book 

Cut  Prices  on  Hot-Bed  Sash 

Size  3x6  ft.,  1%,  6x10  Glass  .  31.69 

Size  3x6  ft  ,  131.  6x10  Glass  .  2.08 

Size  3x6  ft.,  136,  10x14  Glass  .  1.75 

Size  3x6  ft.,  1Y,  10x14  Glass  .  2.14 

Size  3x6,  136,  with  Bar,  10xl4Glass  1.87 
Sizo  3x6,  13k,  with  Bar,  10xl4Glass  2.48 
Glazed  with  Double-Strength  Glass,  add 
20c  net  to  above  prices. 

Send  Quick  for  FREE  Book 

Bo  the  first  in  your  neighborhood 
to  have  fresh  vegetables  for  your 
tuble.  Wo  make  prompt  shipment. 


Including  Sash,  Frames  and  Sub-Frames 

Consists  of  our  regular  Hot-Bed  Sash  and 
complete  frames  (for  above  ground)  and 
Sub-Frames  (for  the  pit).  Frames  are  of 
Cypress.  Each  part  cut  to  exact  size.  Angle 
irons  with  holes  punched  for  screws.  Here 
are  the  items : 

2  Glazed  Hot-Bed  Sash,  3x6  feet,  196,  6-inch 
glass;  1  Cypress  Frame  for  2  Sash;  1  Sub- 
Frame,  all  carefully  crated  for  a.  . 
shipment . $  I  1 .3U 

For  Double-Strength  Glass,  add  40c  net  to 
price  of  each  outfit.  Hot-Bed  Frames,  S5.70 
each.  Sub-Frames,  $4. 25  each. 

Don’t  fail  to  send  at  once  for  the  best  book 
on  "Hot-Bed»”  that  ever  came  off  the  press. 
It  points  the  way  to  PROFITS. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.,  1495  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


How  You,  Yourself,  can  do  Four  Men’s  Lifting 
with  the  Burr  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block 

You  don’t  know  what  you  are  missing — how  much  unnecessary  work 

- you  are  doing,  and  how  much  money  you  are  losing— by  not  having 

one  of  these  wonderfully  convenient  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Blocks 
on  your  farm.  You  can  alone  do  nearly  all  the  heavy  lifting  required 
about  your  place  with  our  block — shifting  wagon  boxes,  stretching  wire 
fences,  moving  stones,  logs,  sick  or  injured  animals,  etc. 

The  Burr  is  the  only  rope  block  made  that  is  as  adjustable  as  a  chain 
block.  It  is  the  only  rope  block  made  without  teeth  wedges,  springs 
etc.,  to  wear,  tear  and  chew  up  good  rope.  ’ 

Actually  preserves  rope,  yet  locks  as  unfailingly  and  rigidly  on 
wet  or  greasy  rope  as  on  dry.  Locks  at  an  angle  or  upside  down 
So  accurate  in  locking  that  load  can  be  raised  and  lowered  a 
hair’s  breadth. 

The  Burr  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block 


is  made  of  best  steel.  Positively  can’t  wear  it  out.  In  fact, 
works  better  with  age. 

You  can  pay  for  the  Burr  in  extra  hired  help  saved  on  one 
job.  No  farmer  should  be  without  it  a  minute. 

Prices  range  from  70  cents  to  $4.25. 

Let’s  tell  you  how  many  uses  and  advantages  over 
all  other  blocks.  Write  today  for  full  information, 
sizes,  capacities,  etc.  Don’t  wait.  Write  now. 

Learn  what  it  means  to  own  one.  Surely  you  can 
afford  to  pay  from  70  cents  to  $4.25  for  an  article  that 
saves  many  dollars  a  year,  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  hard  work. 

Just  a  postal  now  to — 

BURR  MFG.  CO.,  136  Viaductf  Clevelanc,  O. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 


no 
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Tobacco  Stems  as  Fertilizer. 

E.  8.  II.,  Ephrata,  I’a . — What  is  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  of  tobacco  stems  (I  refer  to 
the  stems  removed  from  the  leaf)  per  ton, 
compared  with  manure?  Do  they  contain 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash?  If 
so,  how  much  of  each?  If  tobacco  stems 
could  be  had  at  $6  per  ton,  would  that  be  a 
reasonable  price  to  pay,  according  to  the 
fertilizing  element  contained? 

Ans. — The  stems  vary  somewhat  in 
composition.  A  fair  sample  aught  to  show 
2/i  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  six  of  pot¬ 
ash.  There  is  but  little  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  stems.  As  compared  with  ma¬ 
nure  the  stems  contain  five  times  as 
much  nitrogen  and  nearly  10  times  as 

much  potash.  We  would  like  to  get 

them  at  $6  per  ton. 

Top-Working  Apples. 

L.  S.,  Clap,  N.  Y. — How  and  when 
should  top-working  bo  done  in  central  New 
York?  When  should  scions  be  obtained? 

What  are  the  best  commercial  varieties  of 
apple  for  this  locality  and  also  what  is 

there  to  take  the  place  of  Tolman  for  same 
place ? 

Ans. — We  usually  top-work  by  graft¬ 
ing  in  April,  cutting  scions  during  the 
Winter,  and  holding  them  dormant  un¬ 
til  ready  to  use.  The  Northern  Spy  is 
the  best  commercial  variety  for  central 
New  York.  Hendrick  Sweet  will  take 
the  plaec  of  Tolman  Sweet. 

GRANT  G.  DITCHINGS. 

The  Heavy  Strawberry  Mulch. 

On  page  24  is  an  article  called  “Mulch¬ 
ing  a  Strawberry  Crop”  by  George  E.  Mart, 
Long  Island,  and  he  states  that  on  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre  he  put  20  tons  of  horse 
manure,  then  followed  with  eight  loads  of 
hay  as  a  mulch.  I  cannot  conceive,  how  he 
could  put  so  much  on  1G  rods  of  ground. 

Roby,  Ill.  n.  p.  h. 

On  page  24  George  E.  Ilart  says  he  put 
20  loads  of  green  manure  and  eight  loads 
of  hay  on  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries.  We  have  just  covered  an  acre 
with  about  three  tons  of  straw.  We  could 
have  used  more  if  we  had  it,  but  have  had 
much  more  trouble  by  putting  on  too  much 
than  too  little.  Two  years  ago  we  used 
less  than  half  Mr.  Hart’s  dose  and  had  to 
haul  some  of  it  off  in  the  Spring,  and  then 
some  varieties  went  to  leaves  so  badly  as 
to  be  almost  worthless.  I  hope  Mr.  Hart 
will  report  after  his  picking  season  is 
over.  A.  e.  k. 

State  Road,  Del. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  was  a  misprint.  Mr. 
Hart  had  nine-tenths  of  an  acre,  which 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  mulch  used. 


Tumor  on  Cow’s  Throat. 

Will  some  cattleman  tell  me  what  he 
thinks  about  a  lump  on  cow’s  throat  size 
of  an  egg?  It  is  rather  hard;  does  not 
hang  down,  is  just  a  little  tender  when 
touched.  It  is  said  to  be  caused  by  being 
hooked  by  another  cow.  Is  it  likely  to 
cause  trouble,  and  what  is  best  to  be  done 
for  it?  So  far  it  has  been  left  entirely 
alone.  p.  p. 

Connecticut. 

If  the  lump  is  located  close  to  the 
juncture  of  the  neck  and  head  (throat- 
latch)  it  may  be  merely  an  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland  constituting  a  slight  case 
of  “goitre.”  In  that  case  it  should  be  left 
alone,  as  it  will  do  no  harm  and  will  not 
be  likely  to  increase  much  in  size.  If  it  is 
lower  down  and  known  to  be  due  to  an 
accident  it  may  be  fibroid,  or  contain  a  sac 
holding  pus,  and  should  be  removed  by 
clean  dissection.  At  the  location  just  re¬ 
ferred  to  we  have  several  times  seen  a 
cyst,  and  on  opening  it  have  found  hair 
and  perhaps  a  cheesy  substance.  Such  cysts 
usually  are  insensitive.  Most  common  of 
all  is  a  tumor  due  to  the  ray  fungus 
(actinomyces)  causing  lumpy  jaw.  Such 
tumors  may  follow  a  small  wound  of  the 
skin  which  has  become  invaded  by  the 
spores  of  the  fungus,  which  are  found  upon 
grasses  and  grains.  Treatment  consists  in 
excision ;  or  where  this  cannot  be  done 
then  the  tumor  or  sac  should  be  opened 
freely  and  its  cavity  well  swabbed  out  with 
sulphuric  acid  or  tincture  of  iodine.  It  also 
is  well  to  test  affected  cattle  with  tuber¬ 
culin.  a.  s.  A. 

Thistle  Seeds  in  Straw. 

Reader,  Pennsylvania. — I  can  buy  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  straw  at  a  low  figure.  This  straw 
contains  tops  of  some  Canada  thistles, 
which  were  cut  about  July  10.  Would  it 
be  safe  to  buy  this  straw,  or  would  the 
seeds  of  these  thistles  be  matured  enough 
by  that  time  to  sprout  and  grow?  I  do 
not  want  them  on  my  farm. 

Ans. — I  should  be  very  much  afraid 
of  the  straw  containing  Canada  thistle 
tops.  It  is  commonly  remarked,  and  I 
suppose  the  remark  is  based  upon  ex¬ 
perience,  that  thistles  will  mature  after 
cutting.  At  any  rate,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  substance  to  the  stems,  and  it  would 
seem  more  reasonable  that  they  would 
do  so  than  some  plants.  On  July  10  I 
should  expect  them  to  be  sufficiently  de¬ 
veloped  so  that  there  would  be  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  seeds  contained  in  the  tops 
being  viable.  However,  if  investigation 
could  be  made,  some  of  the  seeds  se¬ 
cured  and  placed  in  posilion  to  germin¬ 
ate,  the  matter  could  be  tested,  if  it 
would  be  worth  while.  j:  l.  stone. 


COAL  TAR  AND  PEACH  BORERS. 

Otir  Pennsylvania  friend,  page  97.~,  who 
is  seeking  information  concerning  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  coal  tar  in  ridding  his  trees  of 
those  intolerable  nuisances,  the  peach 
borers,  may  perhaps  profit  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  of  our  neighbors.  lie  was 
a  city  man,  and  as  may  be  surmised  his 
knowledge  of  country  life  was  somewhat 
limited.  Largely  interested  in  stock  breed¬ 
ing,  raising  nearly  200  colts  annually,  he 
let  them  run  at  large  over  his  broad  acres 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  He 
soon  learned  his  horses  took  especial  de¬ 
light  in  denuding  his  trees,  not  only  of  all 
the  leaves  within  their  reach,  but  the  bark 
on  the  trunk  of  the  trees  also.  In  order 
to  cut  short  this  gnawing  habit,  he  painted 
his  trees  with  coal  tar,  from  the  ground 
upward  as  high  as  the  horses  could  reach. 
His  experiment  was  a  complete  success,  but 
along  the  same  lines  that  our  physicians 
sometimes  report  their  surgical  experi¬ 
ments,  viz. :  “The  operation  was  an  en¬ 
tire  success,  but — the  patient  died.”  So 
did  our  friend’s  trees,  and  great  noble  oaks, 
far-spreading  elms  and  maples,  as  well  as 
many  other  varieties  are  standing,  although 
mute  witnesses  of  his  folly.  It  is  well 
known  the  peach  tree  will  stand  a  great 
deal  of  abuse  in  some  directions,  and  as 
Hale,  the  peach  tree  king,  once  expressed 
it,  “has  more  lives  than  a  cat,”  yet  they 
cannot  stand  an  application  of  coal  tar 
one-half  as  well  as  they  can  stand  the  bor¬ 
ers.  Therefore,  we  would  say  to  our  Penn¬ 
sylvania  friend,  anent  the  use  of  coal  tar 
on  peach  trees,  don’t!  Continue  to  use  the 
knife,  even  though  it  may  at  times  be 
necessary  to  use  it  heroically.  s.  s. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Size  of  Root  Grafts. 

W.  A'.,  Selden,  N.  Y. — In  The  R.-N. 
of  November  7,  1908,  E.  S.  Black  speaks 
of  making  root  grafts  for  apple  and  pear. 
Do  the  roots  have  to  be  the  same  thickness 
as  the  grafts,  or  does  it  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  roots  are  thicker,  say 
the  thickness  of  a  finger,  if  he  follows  the 
same  principle,  like  grafting  in  a  limb  or 
a  young  tree  above  ground? 

Ans. — It  is  not  necessarv  that  the 
scion  and  stock  should  be  of  the  same 
size.  I  often  use  a  graft  much  larger 
than  the  stock,  and  often  the  stock  is 
larger  than  the  graft.  The  graft  when 
inserted  in  the  tongue  of  the  stock 
must  have  the  inside  bark  cross  that 
of  the  inside  bark  of  the  stock,  and 
when  that  is  done  it  allows  the  sap  to 
pass  up  into  the  graft,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  wound  or  splice  that  is 
not  covered  either  of  stock  or  graft  by 
one  being  larger  than  the  other  will 
be  healed  over  by  the  sap,  which  in¬ 
duces  the  callus  or  covering  for  such 
wound.  The  best  stock  is  a  one-year- 
old  and  about  J^-inch  caliper,  or  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil. 

e.  s.  BLACK. 


The  FARMERS'  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Prill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  8  w  i  ne,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the 
market 
den.  Sen 
for  fre© 
book. 


Only  One 
of  M  any 
Iron  Age  Toole 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box 


1U3-G,  GRENIOCH,  N.  J. 


Larimer  Ditching  Plow 


with  subsoil  attachment.  If  you  have  ditching 
to  do, this  plow  will  save  you  more  money  tnan 
any  implement  you  have  on  your  farm.  Reduces 
cost  of  digging  ditch  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

LARIMER  MFG.  CO., 


NEW  TEMPERANCE  POST  CARDS 

Sixty  Original  Designs  of  Intrinsic  Worth  and  Beauty. 
Valued  beyond  price  by  every  lover  of  home  and 
humanity."  They  contain  brilliant  temperance  senti¬ 
ments,  richly  illustrated.  Will  offend  no  one.  Every 
friend  of  temperance  and  good  morals;  and  every  boy 
and  girl  will  surely  want  these  incomparable  cards. 

Price.  CO  Post  Cards,  all  different  10c. — 10  for  30e.— 20 
for  15c.,  all  prepaid.  Agents  wanted  at  every  P.  O. 

(60  “Cheer”  Post  Cards,  real  Gems;  same  price.) 
EySeed  Cat.  and  Prenl.  Coupon  free  with  all  orders. 

SPECIAL.  Order  at  once  and  1  will  add  free  a  nice 
PRESENT  for  Wife,  sister  or  sweetheart. 

A.  T.  COOK,  Seedsman,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


IT-TAT-TOO  tohaemlea^It 

Played  with  specially  designed  checkers, 
by  two,  three  or  four  players.  Scientific 
and  fascinating  as  chess  or  checkers,  yet 
simple  enough  for  a  child.  Ask 
your  stationer  or  address 
GRUNDY  MFG.  CO., 

Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Sen!  anywhere  by  mail  prepaid  for  $1.15. 


Cherry,  Plum,  Peach 
Trees,  $4.98  for  1 0O 

Dansville  grown,  fresh  dug,  true  to 
’  name,  every  tree  as  represented,  no 
scale,  no  risk,  personal  attention 
given  every  order. 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalog.  2  apple  trees,  1  McIntosh 
and  1  Banana  for  25c  post  paid. 
MALOXF.Y  BROS.  &  WELLS,  Box  1C,  Dansville,  N,  V, 


FARMOGERM 
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For  Larger  Crops  and  Richer  Soil 
At  Lowest  Cost  Fertilize  With 

FARMOGERM 


High-Bred  Nitrogen 
Gathering  Bacteria* 

Beats  Nitrate  of  Soda  at  Fraction  oS  Cost  and  Labor.  Let  us  Prove  it. 


FARMOGERM 
NOT  USED 


Before  you  pay  a  high  price  for  a  nitrate  fertilizer  and  bear 
the  expense  of  freight  and  the  work  of  spreading,  let  us  tell 
you  about  Farmogerm — 

Let  us  show  you  the  sure  way  to  supply  your  soil  with 
enough  nitrates  to  produce  several  bumper  crops  at  the  low 
cost  of  $2.00  an  acre,  and  with  practically 

No  Extra  Work. 

That  may  sound  to  you  as  if  it  were  too  good  to  be  true. 
But  it  is  a  proved  fact.  _ 

You  know  that  Government  experts 
and  practical  farmers  have  proved  the  un¬ 
equalled  value  of  seed  or  soil  inoculation 
with  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  when 
it  is  properly  done,  with  the  right 
bacteria  in  the  right  condition. 

The  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  to 
supply  the  farmer  with  the  right  bacteria 
in  a  strong,  active  form. 

Farmogerm  solves  that  problem. 

You  or  anyone  else  may  now  Inocu¬ 
late  a  crop  of  alfalfa,  any  clovers,  vetch, 
peas,  beans  or  other  legumes,  knowing 
that  the  bacteria  will  feed  that  crop  all 
the  nitrates  it  can  use. 

And  knowing  also  that  the  crop,  be¬ 
ing  well  supplied  with  its  special  bacteria, 
will  store  still  more  nitrates  in  the  soil 
which  will  be  available  for  several  future 
crops  of  any  kind,  whether  legume  or  not. 

That  is  a  proved  fact. 

One  reason  is  that  Farmogerm  contains  nitrogen  gather¬ 
ing  bacteria  that  have  been  carefully  selected  and  bred  up  to  a 
high  point  of  nitrogen  fixing  power. 

Another  reason  is  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  culture 
being  spoiled,  becoming  impure  or  being  wrongly  used.  It 
will  come  to  you  in  a  specially  sealed  bottle,  and  is 

All  Ready  for  Use 

When  you  get  it.  Just  mix  with  water  and  moisten  the  seed 
or  spray  over  the  seed  bed  or  young  plants,  or  mix  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  earth  and  spread. 

These  are  reasons  why  Farmogerm  is  successful  and  why 


you  cannot  compare  it  to  any  other  nitrogen  bacteria  eve** 
put  out.  These  are  reasons  why  it  insures  a  bumper  yield 
and  a  greater  food  value  from  the  crop  inoculated,  and  why  it 
makes  poor  soil  good  soil. 

Understand,  please,  that  Farmogerm  is  no  experiment. 
It  has  been  tested  out  and  proved  right  in  a  practical  way  by 
practical  farmers,  as  well  as  by  scientific  experts.  Bead  the 
letters  given  here  and  read  others  that  appear  in  our  book 
and  circulars. 

Also  read  in  our  book  quotations 
from  many  bulletins  put  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept.,  of  Agriculture  and  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  showing  the  vast  impor¬ 
tance  of  so’l  inoculation  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  possibilities  of  this  method  of  fertili- 
zation 

FARMOGERM  But — "  Seeing  is  believing” — andthat 

USED  HERE  is  why  we  urge  that  you 


Prove  If  Like  This 
Yourself  For  10c. 

We  will  send  you  a  small  bottle  of  Farmo¬ 
germ  for  10  cents,  postpaid,  so  you  can  make  a 
box  test  in  your  house  before  planting  time. 

Then  you  will  want  more.  Full  instructions 
with  bottle.  Mention  crop  you  want  to  test. 
Stamps  accepted  for  trial  size.  In  regular 
sizes,  §2.00  An  acre— Garden  Size,  50c. 


Test  it  Yourself. 

Send  10c.  for  a  trial  size,  enough  to 
make  a  box  test  in  your  home  before 
planting  time.  The  results  you  get  in  the 
box  will  make  you  decide  to  use  it  on 
every  acre  of  legumes  you  plant.  And 
you’ll  want  to  sow  as  much  ground  as 
possible  to  the  inoculated  legumes  in 
order  to  enrich  your  soil  for  other  crops 
next  year  and  the  next,  whether  the 
future  crop  be  corn,  wheat  or  other  grain, 
cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes  or  any  vegetable. 

Here  is  another  important  point :  You  may  sow  an  inocu¬ 
lated  crop  with  your  corn  or  oats,  for  instance,  and  hoth 
crops  will  get  the  benefit  at  the  same  time. 

Price,  $2. 00 per  Acre;  Garden  Size,  50c.  By  Mail  or  Expi-ess  paid. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Book  No.  18  end  Guaranty. 

We  guarantee  Farmogerm  to  be  an  absolutely  pure  cul¬ 
ture  and  to  contain  sufficient,  strong,  active  bacteria  to  in¬ 
oculate  the  amount  of  seed  or  soil  specified.  We  guarantee 
it  to  keep  in  perfect  condition  for  months.  Let  us  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  book  right  away.  Just  send  your  name  and 
address  to — 


Earp-Thomas  Farmogerm  Co.,  Bioomneid,  n.  j. 


T  have  tried  Farmogerm  on 
beans  with  rnoBt  gratifying 
results,  the  inoculated  beans 
making  a  much  more  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  maturing  earlier 
and  producing  a  larger  crop 
than  those  not  inoculated. 
E.  W.  Underhill.Sy osset,  L.  I. 

I  used  Farmogerm  on  Al¬ 
falfa,  •  *  *  •  »  The  stand  is 
the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  in 
this  country.  J  W.  Patmley, 
Ipswich,  So.  Dakota. 

I  planted  Red  Clover  last 
year  treated  with  Farmo- 
germ.  It  was  greatly  bene- 
fltted.  This  year  1  planted 
corn  on  the  same  land  and  on 
adjoining  land.  Corn  on  the 
land  where  inoculated  clover 
was  grown  was  better  and 
matured  earlier.  Geo.  T. 
Dowell,  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  Pres., 
Agricultural  Expert  Asen. 

I  made  various  practical 
tests  with  Farmogerm  on  my 
farm  with  clover,  beans,  peas 
and  alfalfa  with  most  satis¬ 
factory  results.  J.  N.  Hon, 
New  York  City,  Industrial 
<fc  Agricultural  Chemists. 

I  sowed  1  acre  of  alfalfa  in¬ 
oculated  with  Farmogenn. 
It  has  come  up  evenly  and  I 
have  a  good  stand.  I  have 
tried  alfalfa  before  but  never 
succeeded  in  getting  such  a 
stand  as  I  have  at  the  present 
time.  W.  S.  Downs,  Derby, 
Conn. 


farmogerm 

IS  FOR  SALE  BY 
HADING  SEED  HOUSES 


1909. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Ill 


NOTES  ON  POTATOES. 

For  years  I  have  been  looking  for 
the  ideal  potato,  and  in  my  search  I 
have  tested  many  varieties.  Last  year 
I  had  18,  several  of  which  were  very 
fine  indeed.  They  were  grown  on 
rather  heavy  sandy  loam  of  moderate 
fertility,  with  the  aid  of  about  500 
pounds  of  a  complete  fertilizer  to  the 
acre.  They  were  more  or  less  hindered 
in  their  growth  by  the  drought.  The 
size  was  all  right  generally,  but  the 
number  was  small.  I  have  not  seen  any 
rot.  Nearly  every  variety  seemed  to  be 
at  its  best. 

I  had  a  few  bushels  of  the  old  Blue 
Neshannock,  which  was  a  favorite  50 
years  ago.  It  used  to  rot,  but  this  sea¬ 
son  it  was  smooth  and-  handsome,  and 
fully  up  to  the  average  in  productive¬ 
ness.  It  was  always  of  excellent  quality 
and  is  yet.  If  it  has  deteriorated  in  any 
way  during  these  50  years  I  fail  to 
see  it. 

The  Snowflake  is  one  of  my  favorites, 
and  it  seems  to  be  as  good  as  ever.  I 


but  nearly  all  the  tubers  were  small.  The 
drought  came  at  the  wrong  time  for 
them. 

The  Crawford  was  originated  here 
about  20  years  ago,  and  is  a  favorite  for 
productiveness  and  quality.  It  was 
never  introduced,  but  sold  here  in  town 
at  the  common  market  price.  It  is  long 
and  creamy  white  with  considerable 
color  around  the  eyes.  We  aim  to  have 
a  supply  for  home  use  on  account  of  its 
excellence  and  beauty.  Three  varieties 
sent  me  from  western  Pennsylvania  are 
very  promising.  No.  116  has  the  color 
of  the  old  Jersey  Peachblow,  but  is  of 
a  nice  oval  shape.  It  excels  in  produc¬ 
tiveness,  beauty  and  quality.  It  will 
probably  be  named  and  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  No.  99  is  oblong,  very  white  and 
slightly  flattened.  It  is  productive  and 
of  good  quality  besides  being  nice  look¬ 
ing. 

One  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw  is  the 
Manistee.  It  was  a  surprise  to  find  the 
tubers  so  large  and  beautiful  and  such 
a  good  yield.  There  were  scarcely  any 
small  ones.  It  is  oval,  flat  and  russety, 
with  shallow  eyes.  The  quality  is  very 


THE  PREACHER  AT  IIIS  DARKEY  JOB.  Fig.  49. 


had  not  had  it  for  a  long  time,  but  I 
found  it  again  two  years  ago.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  superseded  by  others 
not  as  good. 

The  Seneca  Beauty  was  grown  here 
nearly  20  years  ago,  and  was  a  variety 
of  great  excellence,  but  the  largest  speci¬ 
mens  were  apt  to  be  hollow,  and  it  was 
discarded.  Later  on  one  of  our  citizens 
found  such  a  good  potato  in  his  travels 
that  he  bought  seed  and  raised  it  for  his 
own  use,  and  gave  some  to  friends.  I 
obtained  a  few  and  found  it  to  be  the 
Seneca  Beauty  that  I  had  discarded.  It 
was  again  dropped  for  the  same  reason. 
Last  Spring  a  friend  in  Lorain  County 
sent  me  a  peck  of  the  “best  potato.”  I 
found  it  to  be  the  Seneca  Beauty  again. 
I  planted  about  half  a  peck  and  never 
saw  the  variety  finer.  I  think  that  by 
having  more  eyes  in  a  hill  there  would 
be  fewer  large  specimens,  and  these  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  hollow.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  potatoes  grown  under 
straw  are  never  hollow. 

For  two  years  I  have  grown  a  very 
promising  seedling  sent  me  by  D.  J. 
Miller,  of  Holmes  County,  O.  It  re¬ 
sembles  the  Carman  No.  3,  and  is  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  splendid 
variety.  When  not  over  half  grown  the 
quality  is  good.  I  know  of  no  other 
sort  that  is  fine  for  so  many  months  in 
the  year  unless  it  may  be  the  Early  Ohio. 
It  is  a  good  yielder  and  has  the  right 
shape  and  color  to  make  it  popular  in 
the  market. 

I  have  grown  for  two  years  three  of 
the  alcohol  producing  potatoes  imported 
from  Siberia  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  One  is  a  long  red  variety,  one 
round  blue  with  yellow  flesh,  and  one 
round  white  with  a  pink  eye.  They  were 
almost  a  failure  last  year,  and  not  much 
better  this.  None  of  them  was  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  some  others,  nor  above  the 
average  in  quality.  Both  the  blue  and 
the  white  were  too  small,  and  the  red 
was  quite  unattractive.  Perhaps  they 
will  improve,  but  not  with  me. 

I  had  two  new  kinds  from  Canada 
that  made  a  wonderful  growth  of  vine, 


good.  If  it  were  whiter  it  would  be  a 
model  market  variety,  but  its  russety 
skin  gives  it  a  dark  color — too  dark  to 
be  called  white. 

There  is  one  other  that  I  will  men¬ 
tion.  Last  year  a  barrel  of  the  Ionia 
was  planted  and  a  sport  was  found  un¬ 
der  peculiar  circumstances.  The  fore¬ 
man  took  a  nice  specimen  and  cut  it  in 
quarters  and  planted  them  in  his  gar¬ 
den  along  with  other  varieties  that  he 
was  testing.  When  he  came  to  dig  them 
one  had  produced  potatoes  more  blue 
than  white,  and  far  more  productive 
than  the  others.  In  digging  the  Ionia  in 
the  field  three  more  blue  tubers  were 
found.  These  were  given  to  me  and 
from  them  I  raised  40  pounds,  and  they 
are  beauties.  It  is  not  a  new  thing  for 
a  potato  to  sport ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
for  one-quarter  of  a  white  variety  to 
produce  blue  tubers,  while  the  other 
three-quarters  alongside  produced  white 
ones.  The  three  tubers  given  me  were 
found  in  two  hills.  M.  Crawford. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.  • 


The  Only  Harrow  That  Will 
Crush,  Cut,  Lift,T  urn,  Smooth 

and  Level,  ^  LOWEST  PRICED, 
In  ONE  -  LIGHTEST  WEIGHT 

Operation 


RIDING  HARROW 
MADE 


The  only  harrow  suited 
to  every  farmer's  needs,  every 
kind  and  every  condition  of  soil.  It  is  the 


ACME 


Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and 
Leveler 


When  you  examine  the  construction  of  this 
harrow,  and  especially  when  you  have  tried  it, 
you  will  understand  why  it  has  always  been  the 
favorite  and  why  it  is  recommended  more  than 
all  other  harrows  combined,  in  books  written 
by  agricultural  authorities. 

Not  an  inch  of  soil  escapes  the  sharp  sloping 
knives,  and  these  knives  cut  through  to  the 
undersoil,  chopping  the  sod  or  trash  buried 
by  the  plow  and  leaving  it  buried,  instead  of 
dragging  it  to  the  surface. 


Sizes  from  3  ft.  to  1 7^  ft.  Wide 


The  Acme  is  the  lightest  riding  harrow  made, 
guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Made  of  steel  and  iron.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  doesn’t  carry  it,  we’ll  ship  direct. 

Book  for  your  farm  library  Free. 

Write  us  now  for  our  valuable  book  by  high 
authorities  on  “Preparation  of  the  Soil.”  It  is  an 
education  in  itself.  We’ll  send  complete  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  also.  We  want  you  to  see 
what  our  customers  say  of  the  Acme. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc. 

Central  Ave..  Millington,  N.  J. 


You  cannot  duplicate  the 
barn  you  built  ten  years 
ago  for  less  than  twice 
what  it  cost  you. 

That  barn  of  yours  is  valuable.  Compared  with  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  lumber  is  scarce  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  that  it  will  be 
scarcer  still. 

The  longer  you  can  put  off  building  a  new  barn  the  better. 

An  unpainted  barn  loses  much  of  its  value  as  a  barn  through  decay  in 
about  twenty-five  years.  A  barn  painted  with  one  coat  of  good  paint  every 
other  year  will  still  be  a  good  barn  at  the  end  of  fifty  years.  That  is  why 
systematic  painting  with  good  paint  is  not  an  expense  but  an  investment  — 
an  investment  that  pays  a  good,  steady  rate  of  interest. 

But  you  must  realize  more  than  the  simple  necessity  of  painting,  you 
must  realize  the  necessity  of  getting  good  paint,  which  means  paint  that 
will  prove  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory. 

“Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm” 

This  booklet  will  help  you  to  select  the  right  quality.  It  covers  the 
whole  subject  of  farm  painting.  It  tells  of  special  paints  and  varnishes 
for  special  purposes.  It  includes  a  barn  paint  peculiarly  adapted  to 
barns,  paint  that  will  go  farther  per  gallon,  paint  that  will  require 
less  labor  to  put  on  and  paint  that  will  do  more  and  last  longer  when 
on.  We  send  the  book  FREE. 

Sher  win-  Williams 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  USE 

S  W  P.  (SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  PAINT,  PREPARED )  — for  preserving  good 

buildings. 

S-W  CREOSOTE  PAINT  ) — for  prolonging  the  life  of  barns  and  other 

S-W  COMMONWEALTH  BARN  RED  f  rough  exteriors. 

S-W  BUGGY  PAINT — for  refinishing  the  carriage. 

S-W  WAGON  AND  IMPLEMENT  PAINT— for  preserving  farm  machinery. 

S-W  ENAMEL  LEATHER  DRESSING  —  for  renewing  carriage  tops  and  aprons. 

S'W  T  x?  a  T-,  ‘ — for  preventing  destruction  of  crops  by  insects. 

S-W  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  )  * 

S-W  MEDICINAL  LINSEED  OIL  —  for  treating  and  conditioning  of  horses  and 

other  live  stock. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LARGEST  (BECAUSE  BEST) 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  Inquiries  to 635  Canal  Road,  N.W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
does  it  — 


■  ■  -  ■  - - ADDRESS - - 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company 
*29  e«.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Lets  in  .the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

.Class  slips  in ;  no  putty ;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  catalog  O  •  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

’Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  materiaL 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad¬ 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
bigger  crops  with  the  Cahoon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day' for  the  Seed  Sowers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  save 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops.  It’s  free. 

GOODELL  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
co. .  eotly ,  covers  i  t  uni 
fo.iu.j,  and  best  of  all 
nttii  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seeu.  Send  a 
postal  for 
o.r  free 
book. 


5AVE 
HIRED’ 
HELPl 


Iron  Arc 

(ImprovedRobbins)  I 

Potato  Planter  I 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles  : 

No  Troubles 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  103-P,  GREN10CH.  N.  J. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  . 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. ete.  U^”Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Butavia.  ill. 


Pr^MILLS 


Grind  ear  com,  shelled 
corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  Kaffir  corn.cotton  seed, 
corn  in  shucks,  6heaf  oats, 
or  any  kind  of  grain ;  coarse, 
medium  or  fine.  The  only 
mill  in  the  world  made 
with  a  double  set  of  grind- 
ers  or  burrs. 

SIX  SIZES 

Easily  operated.  Never 
choke.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Especially 
adapted  for  gaso* 
line  engines. 

Write  for  catalog  anrl 
any  information  desired. 

DUPLEX  MILL  S  MFG.  CO. 
Dot  32  Springfield,  Ohio 


Best  Rural  Mail  Box  Made 


The  Hesfder 
Mail  Box 

Strong  and  storm¬ 
proof.  Made  of 
steel.  18  i 
long,  6%  inches 
diameter.  Cover 
self-closing  and  self¬ 
latching  Signal  and  brass  lock 
and  key.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  E.  HESSLER  CO., 

502  N.  Salim*  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Acenti 
Wanted  In 
erer j  town. 


:ii2 
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TALK  ABOUT  TURTLES. 

These  strange-looldng  citizens  are  found 
floating  under  water,  wandering  among  the 
bogs  or  swamps,  or  traveling  on  dry  land, 
as  though  they  belonged  almost  anywhere. 
There  is  something  about  a  turtle  that 
makes  him  always  interesting.  We  may  be¬ 
come  so  familiar  with  toads,  frogs  and 
snakes  that  little  attention  is  given  them, 
but  wherever  a  turtle  is  seen,  whether  one 
of  a  retiring  disposition,  hauling  his  head 
inside  his  shell  at  first  sight  of  an  in- 


THE  SPECKLED  TURTLE 

(ruder,  or  a  defiant  snapping  turtle,  ready 
to  face  and  fight  either  friend  or  enemy, 
we  look  at  him  with  interest  as  one  of 
Nature’s  jokes. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  in 
Zoological  Bulletin  4-5,  Vol.  6,  an  extremely 
interesting  account  of  the  turtles  of  that 
State,  two  of  the  illustrations  being  repro¬ 
duced  in  accompanying  pictures.  At  least  18 
species  of  turtles  are  found  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ,most  of  them  edible,  some,  such  as 
the  diamond  back  and  snapping  turtle 
being  much  esteemed  as  food.  The  female 
turtle  lays  eggs  in  the  soft  sand  along  the 
borders  of  streams.  The  eggs,  covered  with 
sand,  are  hatched  by  the  sun’s  heat,  and 
the  little  ones  shift  for  themselves,  re¬ 
ceiving  no  further  attention  from  the 
parents.  As  soon  as  hatched  they  start  for 
the  water,  where  they  find  food  and  pro¬ 
tection  and  many  of  their  natural  enemies 
find  them.  Turtles  are  not  particular  as 
to  diet,  eating  almost  anything  that  corner 
handy,  fish,  insects,  worms,  snails,  mice, 
carrion,  vegetable  matter,  including  corn, 
mushrooms  and  berries.  In  Winter  turtles 
hibernate  by  burrowing  deeply  in  mud  or 
soft  earth. 

The  snapping  turtle  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  species,  being  found  from 
Canada  to  the  Equator  and  as  far  west  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  ready  to  at¬ 
tack  anything  and  hangs  on  with  more  than 
a  bull-dog  grip.  A  hard  bony  rim  around 
the  mouth  takes  the  place  of  teeth.  There 
is  an  old  superstition  that  when  a  snap¬ 
ping  turtle  seizes  anything  it  will  hang  on 
until  sundown  or  until  there  is  thunder. 


COMMON  BOX  TURTLE 


They  have  their  enemies,  however.  Leeches 
get  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  where 
they  cannot  be  reached,  and  men  are  al¬ 
ways  hunting  them  for  food.  Dr.  Surface 
tells  of  a  case  where  an  otter  seized  a 
live  snapping  turtle  in  the  water,  brought 
him  out  and  ate  his  head  off,  a  record- 
breaking  example  of  strenuous  savagery  on 
the  otter’s  part.  These  turtles  are  destruc¬ 
tive  in  ponds  where  ducks  are  raised.  The 
yellow  feet  of  the  ducks  prove  tempting 
bait,  and  many  of  them  are  drawn  under 
and  killed  or  maimed.  Some  of  the  land 
turtles  do  damage  in  vegetable  gardens, 
biting  chunks  out  of  muskmelons  and  eat¬ 
ing  lettuce.  The  two  species  illustrated,  the 
speckled  turtle  and  the  box  turtle,  are 
very  timid.  The  former  spends  most  of  the 
time  in  water  or  on  wet  ground,  while 
the  box  turtle  is  nearly  always  on  land. 
This  is  the  high-backed  turtle  often  found 
in  field  and  door.vard  and  used  as  a  pet 
by  children.  It  has  sometimes  tyeen  kept 
in  the  cellar  during  Winter,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  the  box  turtle  is  unable  to 
defend  himself  and  is  likely  to  be  eaten  by 
rats  in  a  cellar  thus  Infested. 


Disposing  of  Bones. 

E.  P.  R.,  Packerville,  Conn. — In  Brevities 
you  advise  us  to  save  hones  for  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Please  tell  us  how  best  to 
prepare  the  bones  for  use. 

Ans. — You  cannot  prepare  them  as 
well  as  the  manufacturers  do,  for  they 
have  powerful  machinery.  They  first 
steam  them  at  a  high  heat,  and  then 
crush  and  grind.  In  New  England  40 


years  ago  many  neighborhoods  had 
bone  crushing  plants.  In  some  the 
bones  were  stamped  under  a  trip  ham¬ 
mer;  in  others  they  were  steamed  and 
ground  in  a  bone  mill.  It  would  pay  in 
many  localities  to  buy  a  bone  mill, 
where  one  has  the  power,  and  advertise 
for  bones.  They  would  be  picked  and 
sold  by  boys.  The  softer  bones  can  be 
made  useful  by  packing  in  manure  or 
between  layers  of  wood  ashes.  To  do 
this  take  a  box  or  barrel  and  put  at  the 
bottom  a  layer  of  unleached  ashes  five 
inches  thick.  Then  put  a  similar  layer 
of  bones,  broken  as  you  can  with  a 
sledge.  Then  more  unleached  ashes, 
then  more  bones  and  so  on  to  the  top. 
Keep  the  mass  wet  with  liquid  manure 
or  water.  As  the  ashes  are  leached  the 
lye  attacks  the  bones  and  softens  them. 
After  about  three  months  most  of  the 
bones  can  be  taken  out  and  smashed 
with  a  heavy  spade  or  maul.  The  hard 
jaw  and  leg  bones  cannot  be  softened 
so  readily  this  way.  Of  course  this  does 
not  make  the  bones  as  fine  as  bone  meal, 
but  they  are  suitable  for  many  purposes, 
such  as  working  in  around  fruit  trees. 
We  bury  the  larger  bones  around  trees 
and  vines,  and  find  that  the  roots  at¬ 
tack  them.  These  harder  bones  can  be 
burned  with  wood — in  stoves  or  fur¬ 
naces  or  in  piles  outdoors.  This  makes 
“bone  ash.”  Of  course  the  nitrogen  is 
all  lost  in  this  burning,  but  the  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid  remain.  In  the 
fertilizer  works  sulphuric  acid  is  used 
on  bones,  but  we  do  not  advise  the  use 
of  this  dangerous  acid  on  the  farm. 


corn 

>ook — it’s  free,  and  I  throw  in 
samples  of  seed  corn  besides. 

I  have  been  growing  seed  corn  j 
for  over  20  years,  and  X  proba¬ 
bly  sell  more  seed  corn  than 
any  man  in  the  world. 

I  have  learned  some 
things  about  corn,  and 
this  I  have  boiled  down 
in  my  seed  corn  book.  I 
You  can  pet  my  20  years  I 
experience  in  20  minutes,  and 
get  it  a  whole  lot  easier  than  I 
got  It.  If  you  want  seed  corn  I 

PEar  or  Swelled  j 

write  for  my  cor  n  book  and  earn- 
pies  before  you  buy.  It  will  be 
worth  your  while. 

I  don’t  know  it  all,  but  I  know 
a  few  things,  and  when  you  see 
the  samples  you  will  say  I  know 
good  corn. 

We  sell  all  seed  corn  on  ap¬ 
proval  and  subject  to  your  own 
test.  We  sell  it  ear  or  shelled. 

We  test  it,  grade  it,  and  guar¬ 
antee  it. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.  J 

Box  26.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

P.  S.  I  haven’t  got  any 
USS  300  bu.  per  acre  corn. 


■Hr 


SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


% 


■'you 


Best  quality  Garden,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Alfalfa, 

Clover,  Seed  Potatoes.  We 
will  send  free  with  cat¬ 
alogue  a  pkt..  of  new 
lettuce  seed  “M 
King”  the  best 
head  lettuce 

German  Nurseries, 

if  yr  Oy/ilox  187  Beatrice, Neb. 


i  for 
Write 
to-day. 
Also  have  full 
line  of  Nursery 
s-  'Stock,  Roses,  Plants 
and  Bulbs. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  FIELD  SEEDS, 

for  hay,  forage,  and  soil  improvement,  write  today 
for  my  new  wholesale  list,  and  buy  direct.  It's  free. 

ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN,  GRASS 
and  CLOVER  SEEDS  are  my  leaders. 
PACKARD,  Field  Seeds  Specialist,  Dover,  Delaware. 


ALFALFA ‘"‘GRASS  seeds 

m  m  ■  Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest 

vitality.  99  per  cent  pure.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  23 
•  £.  WING  &  BROS.,  Box  123  MECHANICSBCRG,  OHIO 


am 


Iowa  grown  seed  corn  is  the  best.  We 
sell  Ear  or  Shelled.  Write  for  our  corn 
book  and  Free  Samples. 

FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa, 


YELLOW  FLINT  SEED  CORN. 

Twelve  rowed,  small  kernel,  well  adapted  for 
poultry  feeding.  Eight  rowed,  Longfellow  Strain 
‘Pedigreed.”  $2.00  per  bushel,  shelled:  $2..t0,  ears. 
Bags  and  boxes  free.  Address  SYLVESTER  M. 
FOSTER,  Hokanum  Farm,  Westport,  Conn. 


SEND 


for  our  special  prices  of  Farm  Seeds, 
Oats,  Corns  and  Potatoes.  Fine  Stock. 
SMITH  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SEEDS. 

We  are  Recleaners  and  Dealers  in  Red, 
Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Crimson  and  White  Clovers; 
also  Timothy,  Barley,  Seed  Oats  and  Corn  and 
a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write 
for  price  list  and  catalogue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

1 15-1  f 7  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Vi 


“No  tree  too 

,  ■&!!£,;  Sfe 

kfor  this  king 
of  sprayers.”  For 
k  ‘  orchards,  vineyards, 

■  1  potatoes,  weeds,  etc. 

No  hand  pumping  re- 
ry  quired— works  automa¬ 
tically.  One  man  can  do 
more  work  with  this  ma¬ 
chine  than  two  men  with  <A 
the  old  style  sprayers.  •“ 
Saves  labor,  time  and 
money. 


No-money-in-advance,  no-bank  de¬ 
posit,  shipped  direct  to  you  at  dealer’s 
Wholesale-prices.  Pay  us  out  of  the 
“extra  profit.”  This  Man-Power 
Sprayer  (shown  below)  is  an  all-purpose 
machine  for  the  medium  sized  growers, 

and  durable. 
STEED  EOR 
_  Ve  pay  the  freight.  Write  a 
letter  or  card  to-day— and  we’ll  send  you 
Spraying-Guide,  Catalog  of  all-kinds-of- 
sprayers,  and  Special- j’ree-Spraycr  Of¬ 
fer  for  first  in  each  locality  this  season. 
Don’t  delay— Write  now 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO., 

43  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Compressed 

Air  Sprayers 

Holds  over  4  GALLONS.  Sprays 
trees,  vegetables,  etc.  Saving  iu 
labor  pays  for  the  SPRAYER 
the  first  month  it  is  used.  Write 
for  circulars  and  price  list. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD, 

Box  78.  Catskill,  N.  Y 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

TITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Kcyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 

305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

603*4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash, 


Address  Office  Nearest  Yon 


Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled — Write  for  Quotations 


NATURAL 

FINE  GROUND  PHOSPHATE 

THE  RELIABLE  LAND  BUILDER 

Iji  rotating  your  crop*  don’t  fall  to  apply  NATURAL 
FINE  GROUND  PHOSPHATE  before  plowing  down  your 

clover  or  grain.  sod*.  This  is  the  best  time  to  apply 
ground  phosphate  to  the  soil  direct.  The  right  amount 
applied  just  then  will  surely  increase  each  crop  grow  n  in 
the  rotation  from  25  to  75 If .  It  is  safe  to  do  this  on  any  kind 
of  soil,  and  the  cost  will  only  be  from  SI. 00  to  $1.25  per  acre 
for  each  ol’  the  crops  to  follow  during  the  rotation.  Our 
Booklet,  sent  free,  will  tell  you  how  much  to  apply  and 
will  show  you  that  this  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  leading  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  Address— 

THE  FARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  COMPANY, 

ML  PLEASANT,  TENNESSEE. 


CHALLENGE  ALL 


HAY  PRESSES 


No  “hot  air”  about  this.  We’re  “ready 
with  the  goods”  to  prove  that  a  Spencer 
Hay  Press  will  out-work,  out-bale  all  comers 
competition.  Vve 


buy  a  slow  press  that  chews  up  your  profits: 
or  a  press, that  will  break  down  and  need 
constant  tinkering  to  keep  it  going.  Buy  and 
run  a  Spencer— tin  n  you  11  he  lmppy— free  from 
worry.  Trial  free.  Catalog  free  and  sent  promptlv. 
Write  today  for  it. 


J.  A.  SPENCER. 

SPENCER 
KAY  PRESS 


Dwight,  Ill. 


FUMA 


I  HA  A  99  ^1  Us  Prairie  Dogs, 
“  w  ■  bm  *“  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Oats 


Bred for 
Lar^e  Yields 


IK 


The  Lincoln  oat  holds  the  record 
fh®  largest  and  heaviest  yields 
— 174  bu.  to  the  acre,  817  bu.  and  21 
>s.  from  7  bu.  of  seed. 

Their  earliness,  rust  resisting 
Qualities,  strength  and  stiffness  of 
straw,  thinness  of  hull, heavy  meat 
soft  nib,  white  berry,  etc.,  make 
especiifily  valuable.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  these  wonderful  oats  mailed 
withou  t  charge,  on  request.  Price. 

10  bu.,  $10; 

100  bu.,  $90,  sacks  Included,  feend 
about  Lincoln  Oats  in  our  1909 
catalogue. 

Don’t  sow  ordinary  oats  when 
^OUjCiin  genuine,  high-grado 
seed  from  the  hardy  North  adapt¬ 
ed  for  all  conditions  and  climates. 

Each  year  we  test  and  improve  - 
Inan^.new  varieties  of  oats-  butwedo 
not  offer  them  until  we  know  that  they 
are  right.  It  is  our  business  to  know 
before  we  sell.  The  f  rmer  ought  not 
to  experiment,  but  should  buy  tested 
seed  from  a  reliable  source. 

25th  Anniversary  Catalogue 

It  is  richly  embellished  with  numerous 
colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  fine  photo¬ 
graphs— a  book  of  152  pages  filled  with  useful 
and  valuable  suggestions.  Every  planter, 
whether  he  uses  few  or  many  seeds, 
should  have  this  book.  We  cannot 
afford  to  distribute  them  indiscrim¬ 
inately,  but  will  mail  fit  free  upon 
request  to  those  who,buy  seeds. 
Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

N0RTHRUP,  KING  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, ' 

34Bridge  Square,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


DOUBLE”! OAT  SHOP 

“REGENERATED” 
SWEDISH  SELECT  PEDIGREE  OATS 

have  Produced  (Season  1908)  75  Bushels 
to  the  Acre  of  Grain  that  Weighs  48  Lbs.  to 
the  Bushel  and  by  far  the  heaviest  yields  ever 
recorded  in  the  U.  S.  Every  sale  is  made  tinder 
a  Guarantee  which  Binds.  Inspection  permitted 
before  you  pay.  Seed  is  absolutely  pure,  exactly 
like  those  samples  we  exhibited  at  State  Fairs 
of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and 
Missouri;  also  at  National  Corn  Exposition, 
Illinois  State  Corn  Exposition  and  Royal  Ameri¬ 
can  Horse  Show,  and  pronounced  by  leading 
agriculturists  as  the  best  oat  seen  in  America. 
Weight  per  stroke  bushel,  48  to  52  pounds. 
Read  What  These  Growers  Say  of 
Their  Comparative  Results 

Westfield,  N.  Y.— Albert  J.  Culver:  Regener¬ 
ated  Select  Oats  were  4  inches  taller  and  week 
earlier  than  ordinary  oats.  Yield  was  53  bushels 
to  acre,  testing  45  pounds  to  bushel. 

Monroeville,  O. — George  C.  Peadon:  Regener¬ 
ated  Swedish  Select  went  80  bushels  per  acre 
against  60  bushels  of  our  common  oats. 

Montezuma,  O.  —  Frank  A.  Schwietermann: 
Regenerated  Swedish  Select  were  one  week 
earlier  and  yielded  65  bushels  per  acre  against 
50  bushels  of  my  other  oats. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. —  John  B.  Martin:  My 
yield  was  51  bushels  per  acre  of  Regenerated 
Swedish  Select.  Other  oats  24  bushels  per  acre. 

Write  for  Reports  of  Growers  in  1908, 
also  free  sample  and  Catalog  T. 

THE  GARTON  SEED  CO.,  177  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO 


69  cts. ! 

aba. 


POTATOES 

See  Salzer’s  catalog  page  129.  . 

Largest  growers  of  seed  potatoes  and  early 
vegetables  in  the  world.  Big  catalog  free:  or, 
send  16c  in  stamps  and  receive  catalog  and 
1000  kernels  each  of  onions,  carrots,  celery,  I 
radishes,  1500  lettuce,  rutabaga,  turnips,  100 
parsley,  100  tomatoes,  100  melons,  1200 
charming  flower  seeds,  in  all  10,000  kernels, 

!  easily  worth  $1.00  of  any  man’s  money.  Or, 
send  20c  and  we  add  one  pkg.  of  Earliest  I 
|  Peep  O’Day  Sweet  Com. 

THE  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LaCrosae,  W?«. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  3X4  Winchester.  Ind. 


SPECIAL  GARDEN  TOOLS 

needed  by  the  home  or  market  gardener.  A 
special  tool  for  every  purpose.  The  uneaualed 

f&ATT$f  ElWS*  universal 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

for  every  condition  of  truck  growing  from 
drill  and  hill  seeding  to  last  cultivation. 
Free  Booklet  gives  full  description.  Write 
The  Easy  (M  Iffjfi  ^  it  today. 

Running  -  - 

lane 


I 


CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE  Of  r*\A/ 

CUTAWAY  SULKY^^*^  PUUW 

The  Only  PERFECT  REVERSIBLE 
SULKY  DISK  PLOW  MADE. 

Is  controlled  at  the  end  of  the  furrow 
by  a  foot  ti-ip  lever  which  releases  the 
Turning  Disk,  so  that  when  the  horses 
are  brought  in  good  position  to  continue 
plowing  it  inter-locks  itself  without  any  further  us.  '  ivers 
or  efforts  of  the  driver.  Can  be  used  as  a  right  or  lei  t  hand 
plow  and  is  a  perfect  success.  Is  mounted  ou  carry  i,  ;  wneels 
and  is  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  durability.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  in  plowing  fallow  land  for  the  Cu  away 
blades  shake  out  the  edge  of  the  furrow  solthat  it  isn  tneces 
-rrrx  m  -  .  .  ,  sary  to  harrow  the  land  after  once  ploughed  with  ti i i  plow. 

Plow  When  Turning  to  Right.  Send  loday  for  EEEE  Booklet  with  full  information. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 
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THE  FARMER’S  SHARE. 

What  Sugar  Beets  Pay  Him. 

We  take  up  a  new  phase  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  this  week  in  the  following  let¬ 
ter:  * 

liast  March  the  Lyons  Beet  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company  sent  an  agent  into  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  secure  acreage  for  their  factory, 
and  I  will  tell  you  he  was  one  of  (he 
sweetest  talkers  you  ever  ran  up  against. 
The  result  was  that  he  induced  quite  a 
number  of  us  to  sign  a  contract  which  I 
mail  you,  so  that  you  can  see  how  easy 
we  were.  He  said  the  average  yield  for 
the  last  five  years  was  15  tons  per  acre. 
There  were  other  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.  I  wanted  to  lift  the  mortgage 
(and  he  talked  so  slick).  I  succeeded  in 
spite  of  the  unfavorable  Spring  in  getting 
five  acres  (I  signed  for  seven)  and  we 
spent  more  time  on  that  five  acres  than  we 
would  on  15  acres  of  corn.  When  they 
were  ready  to  thin  they  sent  11  “dagoes,” 
land  butchers.  I  called  them ;  they  spent 
about  six  hours  on  them  and  I  toil  you 
they  were  a  sick-looking  crop  when  they 
got  through.  But  we  nursed  them  up  as 
best  we  could  and  harvested  what  they, 
after  scrubbing  and  scouring  and  cutting, 
allowed  was  65.G67  pounds,  the  largest 
vield  we  have  heard  of.  The  enclosed 
will  show  you  how  much  we  received. 

U.  C.  FESSENDEN. 

The  following  statement  is  copied 
from  the  bill  sent  by  the  Lyons  Beet 
Sugar  Refining  Co. : 

By  65,667  pounds  beets,  delivered 


'to  11-11  . $164.17 

To  seed  . $.14.70 

To  thinning  and  weeding.  .  .  .  37.50 

To  pulling  and  topping .  37.50 

To  interest  .  1.00 

To  sugar  . 

Default  on  contracted  acreage 

— two  acres  at  $25 .  50.00 

To  check  .  23.47 

You  will  see  that  Mr.  Fessenden 


received  $23.47  for  five  acres  of  beets. 
That  means  $4.70  an  acre,  out  of  which 
is  to  be  paid  rent,  fertilizer  and  labor. 
We  see  that  the  company  charged 
$37.50  for  what  Mr.  Fessenden  says 
represented  66  hours  work  for  one 
man.  This  means  nearly  57  cents  an 
hour,  or  $5.70  a  day.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  company  paid  over  $1 ! 

Our  understanding  is  that  Mr.  Fes¬ 
senden  honestly  tried  to  carry  out  his 
contract  and  sow  the  full  acreage  of 
beets.  The  unfavorable  Spring  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  sowing  the  full  seven 
acres.  We  have  had  statements  from 
other  farmers  who  say  the  same  thing 
about  their  own  contracts.  We  are  not 
discussing  the  cause  for  the  low  yield, 
but  we  do  want  to  know  about  that 
“default”  of  $50.  In  the  contract  which 
Mr.  Fessenden  signed  the  following 
section  is  printed  : 

That  in  case  of  failure  to  live  up  to  this 
contract  any  loss  of  bpets  is  to  be  adjusted 
on  a  basis  of  $25  per  acre  or  as  if  10  tons 
per  acre  had  been  raised,  this  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  liquidated  damages  for  the 
breach  thereof,  and  that  any  expense 
caused  by  special  reliefs  granted  from  any 
eonditions  of  this  contract  be  borne  by  the 
parly  to .  whom  relief  is  extended. 

In  other  cases  we  have  been  told  the 
agent  informed  the  farmers  that  this 
meant  nothing,  but  was  put  in  as  a 
form  to  protect  the  company  against 
dishonesty  if  needed.  Some  farmers 
signed  it  with  that  understanding  and, 
when  prevented  by  the  weather  from 
sowing  all  the  beets  they  hoped  to, 
were  docked. 

We  wrote  the  Lyons  Beet  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  and  have  received  sev¬ 
eral  long  letters  in  reply.  In  substance 
they  state  that  they  must  contract  for 
a  certain  number  of  acres  of  beets — 
about  6,000.  They  contract  to  provide 
labor  to  weed  and  top  the  beets.  They 
say  that  in  1906  the  weather  was  so 
bad  that  their  help  could  not  harvest 
all  the  beets  they  had  contracted  to  do. 
Over  75  acres  of  beets  were  left  in 
the  ground.  They  claim  that  farmers 
made  them  pay  “extraordinarily  ab¬ 
normal  damages,”  which  were  “unjust 
and  unreasonable.”  Then  they  fixed 
the  contract  “as  a  result  of  the  lesson 
then  taught  us.”  In  plain  words,  they 
decided  to  get  back  the  money  which 
they  had  paid  out  to  those  farmers 
whose  beets  were  lost  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  failure  to  provide  help ! 

Referring  specifically  to  Mr.  Fessen¬ 
den’s  case  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  says : 

Now  say  that  every  one  of  these  farmers 
we  have  contracts  with  defaults  on  his 
contract  as  this  particular  party.  Mr.  Fes¬ 
senden,  has  done.  Where  would  we  be? 
where  would  be  our  material  with  which 
to  run  our  mill?  What  would  become  of 
our  employees  or  our  factory?  We  leave  it 
to  you  to  think  this  out  further. 

We  do  “think  it  out  further.”  Mr. 
Fessenden  raised  something  over  32 
tons  of  beets.  We  believe  the  com¬ 
pany  made  a  profit  of  50  per  cent  on 
£at  labor,  but  let  the  amount  go  as 
v~5.  The  company  saved  $50  by  dock¬ 


ing  the  two  acres.  Instead  of  $164.17, 
therefore,  the  beets  cost  them  $114.17, 
figuring  the  full  price  of  seed  and 
labor.  This  means  as  we  figure  it 
$3.48  a  ton  instead  of  $5.  If  therefore 
they  were  able  to  dock  every  grower  in 
like  proportion  they  would  get  their 
beets  at  a  lower  figure  than  ,ever.  The 
only  way  we  can  “think  it  out”  is  that 
this  sugar  company  has  held  up  $50 
of  Mr.  Fessenden’s  money — taking  ad¬ 
vantage,  through  a  technicality,  of  his 
inability  to  sow  two  acres  of  beets.  In 
other  words,  they  have  taken  10  tons 
of  his  beets  away  from  him.  At  the 
same  time  this  company  insists  upon 
the  following  clause  in  its  contract: 

(2)  That  any  bounty  paid  by  the  State 
of  New  York  is  to  go  to  the  sole  benefit 
of  second  party,  and  whether  paid  for  the 
raising  of  the  beets,  or  the  making  of 
the  sugar  therefrom,  or  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  affecting  the  sugar  beet  industry,  it 
is  hereby  iu  consideration  of  this  contract 
expressly  assigned  to  second  party  except¬ 
ing  in  case  of  destruction  of  second  party’s 
factory  in  which  event  this  contract  is  to 
be  void. 

Thus  if  anything  happens  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  the  beet  grower  must  lose  his 
crop,  though  be  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  back  any  advance  money  which  lie 
had  received  from  the  company.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  flood  or  drought 
destroy  a  seeding  of  beets  the  company 
have  the  right  to  dock  the  grower  $25 
per  acre  !  Again,  the  grower  agrees  to 
give  up  all  benefit  from  a  State  bounty 
on  sugar.  New  York  has  paid  out 
about  $34,000  in  such  bounties,  all  go¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturers!  If  there  is 
any  contract  with  farmers  built  nearer 
the  shape  of  a  jug  handle  than  this 
one  we  would  like  to  see  it ! 

Our  reports  from  Wayne  Co.  are 
much  like  the  following: 

As  for  this  section  I  don’t  think  there 
were  10  acres  raised  in  this  town.  When 
the  factory  started  many  farmers  took 
hold,  but  the  management  of  the  factory 
was  such  that  the  farmers  would  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  their  methods  and  quit  growing 
beets.  During  the  past  five  years  the  fac¬ 
tory  has  been  obliged  to  go  farther  and 
farther  west  and  seek  new  territory  each 
year  to  find  growers,  until  now  they  have 
beets  grown  50  to  75  miles  from  the  fac¬ 
tory. 

The  sugar  company  have  referred  tts 
to  one  of  their  best  growers  with  these 
figures : 

K.  I,.  Newton  contracted  for  35  acres  of 
beets.  lie  sowed  35  acres,  and  delivered 
the  tonnage  from  35  acres. 

Delivered  913,991  pounds . $2,284.98 

Less  seed  . .  $84.00 

Less  advance  for  Spring 

hand  labor  . 260.54 

Less  advance  for  Fall 

hand  labor  .  270.00 

Loss  sugar  furnished  him  24.50 

Less  cash  advanced . 1,000.00 

Less  interest  on  advances  15.30 
Check  sent  Dec.  20,  1908.  630.64 

We  wrote  to  Mr.  Newton,  asking 
him  to  give  the  cost  of  growing  an 
acre  of  beets,  lie  has  sent  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement : 

I  give  you  an  estimate  of  what  it  costs 
to  grow  an  acre  of  sugar  beets,  etc.,  when 
land  is  good  enough  to  grow  12  tons  per 
acre  : 

For  rental  of  land  in  this 

locality  that  will  grow  10  to 


12  tons  per  acre . $15.00 

Plowing  land  .  2.00 

Fitting  the  same  for  drill....  2.00 

Drilling  .  1.00 

14  pounds  beet  seed .  2.10 

Fertilizer,  400  pounds .  6.00 

Contract  labor  charged  by 

Lyons  Beet  Sugar  Refining 

Co .  15.00 

Plowing  out  beets  in  the  Fall  1.50 
Hauling  beets  to  cars  not  to 
exceed  one-half  mile,  75 

cents  per  ton .  9.00 


$53.60 

Twelve  tons  beets  . $60.00 

$53.60 


$6.40 

This  is  an  actual  cost  and  it  takes  the 
very  best  of  land  to  grow  12  tons  per  acre 
— the  very  choicest.  The  average  land  will 
not  grow  eight  tons.  As  I  see  it  by  my 
experience,  the  beets  ought  to  bring  $7  flat 
on  cars  here. 

R.  LIVINGSTON  NEWTON.  • 

If  we  take  what  Mr.  Newton  calls 
average  land,  which  gives  a  crop  of 
eight  tons  per  acre,  we  have  $40  as  the 
income.  All  expenses  except  rent  of 
land  and  hauling  would  be  the  same. 
Deduct  one-fourth  of  these  charges, 
which  is  in  the  proportion  of  yield, 
and  we  have  $47.60  as  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  $40  worth  of  beets.  Most 
growers  could  not  figure  as  closely  as 
Mr.  Newton  does  either.  Problem: — 
Find  the  farmer’s  share  out  of  this? 


Florida  Orange  Boxes. — Please  in¬ 
form  J.  F.  G.  (North  Carolina)  page 
16,  that  the  short  orange  box  com¬ 
plained  of  is  the  regular  size  California 
box,  and  that  the  Florida  growers  have 
been,  competing  with  that  size  box  for 
years,  but  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  adopt  the  smaller  size  box.  It  is 
being  used  extensively  this  season,  and 
will  probably  be  used  throughout  the 
entire  State  next  season.  Is  there  any 
good  reason  why  the  Florida  growers 
should  give  more  fruit  for  a  box  than 
the  California  people?  j.  w.  M. 

Dania,  Fla. 


When  vou  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


22  Caliber 


''moderns  20 

The  safety,  comfort  and  conveni- 
!  ence  of  the  ZRar&i  solid  top,  closed- 
in  breech  and  side  ejection  features 
are  combined  with  the  quick,  easy 
manipulation  of  the  popular  sliding 
fore-end  or  “pump”  action  in  the  new 
Model  20  ffZarfut  rifle. 

In  rapid  firing— the  real  test  of  a  re¬ 
peater — the  77Zar7in  solid  top  is  always  a 
protection  and  prevents  smoke  and  gases 
blowing,  back  ;  the  ejected  shell  is  never 
thrown  into  your  face  or  eyes,  and  never 
interferes  with  the  aim ;  the  fat  forearm  fits 
your  hand  and  helps  quick  operation. 

It  handles  the  short,  long  and  long-rifle 
cartridges  without  change  in  adjustment, 
and  the  deep  Ballard  rifling  guarantees  the 
accuracy,  making  it  the  finest  little  rifle  in 
the  world  for  target  shooting  and  for  all 
small  game  up  to  150  or  200  yards. 


For  full  description  of 
aR  27Zar/isi  Repeaters, 
just  get  our  136-page 
catalog.  Mailed  free 
for  3  stamps  postage. 


7%e  77Zar//n /irearms  Cx, 


157  Willow  Street, 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 


is  nature  s  own  product — not  man  made. 
Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into  con¬ 
venient  form  for  laying, and  then  in  its 
natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT 

Itcan’t  burn,  rust,  warp,  crack,  tearorde- 
cay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 
Hoofs  never  wear  out  and  never  require 
paiutingand  repairing!  ike  al  I  otherroofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suit- 
able  for  any  building  new  or  old.  Give 
perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates 
because  spark  and  fire-proof.  Alford  clean 
cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 
First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  short 
lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for 
all  time.  Don’t  spend  more  money  for 
poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
‘ROOFS’’ — it  will  save  you  money.  Give 
name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  7 
Box  IO  Granville,  N.  Y. 


HARNESS 


By  Mall 


You  can  buy  custom-made 
roak-tanned  harness  direct  from 
'our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. ' 
on  save  two  profits— the  jobber’s 
and  dealer’s.  W rite  for  our  new  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  ami  see  for  yonr- 
self  just  how  much  money  you  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  we  leave  you  to  be  the  judge.  If 
you’re  not  satisfied,  money  back.  Every 
farmer  should  have  our  booklet.  Write 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  F. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO., 

6  Lake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  FREE 
PAINT  BOOK 

Before  you  spend  a  cent  for  paint, 
send  for  our  valuable  book,  “  Pure 
Paint,  ’’which  o  es  the  fraud  of  selling 
clay,  chalk,  silica,  barytes  and  worse, 
as  paint,  at  Pure  White  Lead  prices. 

This  book  tells  how  to  test  paint  for 
purity — how  to  detect  these  frauds — 
how  to  avoid  guess  work.  Tells  why 

CARTER 


Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


never  cracks,  s  ales  i  .*  checks — why  it 
forms  a  durable  film,  which  contracts  and 
expands  with  the  weather  changes — why 
Carter  is  whiter  than  other  leads — why 
it  makes  brighter,  truer  and  more  dur¬ 
able  colors. 

Gives  dozens  of  hintsjnvaluable  to  the 
man  about  to  paint. 

With  the  book  comes  a  set  of  modern 
color  plates  from  real  houses  that  will  give 
you  an  idea  how  to  paint  your  home. 

You  can’t  afford  to  order  even  a  small  job  of 
lainting  until  you  have  read  this  Free  Book.  Send 
or  it  today  and  learn  how  to  distinguish  retd  Pure 
White  Lead  Paint— from  the  imitation. 

All  reliable  dealers  sell  Carter 
White  Lead. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 
12094Peoria  St., Chicago 

Factories:  Chicago— Omaha 


To  Be  Sure  It’s  Pure, 
Look  for 
CARTER  on  the  Kei” 


Let  this 

Free 


tell  you 
how  to 
double  your 
Potato  Money 

You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  how  to 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
J  ust  say  on  a  postal,  ‘  ‘Send  me  your  potato  book. 1  ’ 


POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 
Box  525.  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


NO  MOKE  HLISTEKED  HANDS, 

tired  backs,  picks,  spades  or  shovels. 
This  Clow  -  priced  implement  boros 
through  wet  or  dry  clay,  sand,  gravel 
or  gumbo;  always  sharp — easily  lifted 
and  unloaded. 

Writ#  for  “Fr eo  Book."  Learn  all  abont 
this  wonderful  tool  and  wo  will  toU  50a 


WITH 


where  to  seo  one.  Address 

I  WAN  BROS.  Dept.  6  South  Band,  Ind.  I 


IWAN  PATENT  POST  HOLE  AUGER 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR^uhbwIB 


RHODES  MFG.  COTT^** 

grand  rapids,  hich, 


Dept: 


cPat’dJune2,  1903. 


'THE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


ril  Give  You  Plenty  ot  Time  to  Prove  that 
the  CHATHAM  Fannina  Mill  is  the  Best  Seed 
Grader  and  Cleaner  Made  SM  “T?™  " 

Clean  four  grain — before  you  sell  it — or  before  you  now  it.  HE!  •  rq ,  -  Oil  LfJiyS 


grain — before  you  sell  it — or  before  you 
$1,000,000  lost  by  Farmers  in  every  state  each  season  by 
dirty  grain  is  alow  estimate.  You  are  "docked”  on  the  price 
cause  of  dirt  in  every  bushel.  Pay  me  on  time  for  a  CHATHAM 
Fanning  MEN,  Cleans  wheat  for  market.  Takes  oats, 

cockle,  garlic,  mustard  and  chess  out  of  wheat. 
Cleans  red  clover — takes  out  buckhorn  plantain.  Cleans  alsike 
clover  and  alfalfa.  Cleans  beans,  oats,  barley.  Grades  com. 
Cleans  timothy  seed.  CHATHAM  FREE  BOOK  tells  100  ways 
you’ll  profit  by  having  a  Chatham.  Illustrated — gives  terms 
and  low  factory  prices — full  particulars.  SO  Days’  Trial  without 
any  advance  payment,  to  prove  it  will  do  what  we  say  It  will. 
250,000  sold  already  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  indorse  them  and  Agricultural  Papers  recommend  them, 
Wrlto  nearest  office  for  New  Catalog. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY. 

21  Wesson  Ave,  Detroit,  Mich. 

318  West  10  th  St„  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

82  East  3rd  St„  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Dept.  1,  Portland,  Oregon 

^^^^^NVarchouses^n^^alce^^m^^hipmente. 


Free  Trial 


Freight  Prepaid 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


F  v runty  fi, 


Ruralisms 


Marvelous  Vegetable  "Novelties.” — 
Reputable  seedsmen  and  nurserymen 
are  more  guarded  than  ever  in  offer¬ 
ing  new  varieties,  but  the  crop  of  hor¬ 
ticultural  fakes  in  the  newspapers  does 
not  greatly  abate.  The  exploitation  of 
hybridization  and  the  theoretical  possi¬ 
bilities  of  plant-breeding  generally  by 
magazine  and  press  writers  is  probably 
responsible  for  part  of  this  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  doubtless  well-meaning  igno¬ 
rance  is  also  to  be  credited  to  its  full 
share.  A  Boston  paper  prints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  a  wonderful  "cross 
between  the  cucumber  and  the  orange,” 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  a  local 
gardener  named  Hill : 

The  now  fruit  is  fine-grained,  delicious  in 
taste  and  of  a  perfect  yellow  color.  It 
was  produced  by  crossing  the  blossom  of  a 
cucumber  and  an  orange. 

"I  uad  an  orange  and  a  cucumber  one 
day  and  without  thought  mixed  together 
some  of  the  pulp  of  the  two.”  says  Mr. 
Hill.  “The  product  was  mostly  cucumber, 
but  the  orange  gave  it  a  delectable  flavor. 

“Then  I  began  my  experiments.  The  tirst 
year  the  product  of  my  cucumber  vine 
changed  slightly  in  color.  The  second  year 
they  took  on  the  almost  round  shape  of 
the  orange.  It  was  a  navel  plant  with 
which  I  was  conducting  my  experiments, 
and  the  navel  showed  perfectly  the  third 
year,  at  which  time  the  cucumber  took  the 
perfect  round  shape;  the  spines,  or  little 
prickles,  dropped  off  and  the  cucumber  had 
the  unmistakable  orange  flavor. 

“I  picked  the  cucumber  orange  10 
weeks  after  planting.  From  a  single  vine 
I  had  five  perfect  ones.  The  cucumber 
orange  is  of  goodly  size,  even  larger  than 
an  orange.  On  the  inside  of  it  nearest  the 
skin,  it.  is  mostly  orange  and  has  the  little 
cells  similar  to  that  fruit.  The  centre  of 
the  orange-cucumber  is  the  same  as  that  of 
a  cucumber,  but  the  seeds  are  not  like  an 
orange  nor  a  cucumber. 

"My  cucumber-orange  has  a  sweet  taste 
not  unlike  that  of  a  fully  ripe  orange.  The 
ordinary  cucumber  matures  in  about  eight 
weeks ;  it  took  my  cucumber  orange  from 
10  to  12  weeks  to  grow  fully.” 

There  is  a  sparingly  grown  form  of 
muskmelon  occasionally  catalogued  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  vegetable  orange, 
garden  lemon,  orange  melon  and  man¬ 
go  melon,  as  a  pickling  or  preserving 
variety,  that  appears  fully  to  answer 
the  description  of  the  above  marvel. 
It  is  known  to  botanists  as  Cucumis 
Melo,  var.  Chito.  It  is  a  rather  weak 
growing  plant  with  small  cucumber¬ 
like  leaves,  bearing  yellow,  smooth 
fruits  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  and 
generally  of  similar  shape,  though  on 
some  plants  they  are  formed  like  a 
lemon.  The  flesh  is  pale  yellow,  solid, 
cucumber-like,  with  none  of  the  muski¬ 
ness  associated  with  the  melon,  but 
occasionally  fragrant  and  almost  sweet 
when  ripe.  It  is  not  edible  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  state,  but  is  useful  for  melon  pre¬ 
serves  or  "mangoes,”  as  they  are  often 
called.  We  think  Mr.  Hill,  if  he  exists, 
has  woven  his  very  entertaining  yarn 
concerning  the  mixing  of  the  “pulp” 
of  the  navel  orange  and  cucumber 
about  one  of  these  little-known  “vege¬ 
table  orange”  plants. 

Tillow  Wonder  Tomato. — A  con¬ 
temporary  publishes  a  photograph  of 
the  “Tillow  Wonder”  tomato,  a  New 
Jersey  production,  claimed  to  be  a 
blend  of  the  tomato  and  watermelon ! 
The  vine  grows  18  feet  tall  when 
trained  to  a  trellis  or  building,  and  the 
large  fruits  have  the  distinct  flavor  of 
the  watermelon.  The  picture  shows  a 
large,  rather  roughly  ribbed  tomato. 
This  is  likely  an  old  form  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tomato,  Lycopersicum  esculentum, 
quite  common  in  southern  gardens,  that 
grows  anywhere  from  eight  to  20  feet< 
long  in  rich  soil,  and  produces  large, 
rough,  red  tomatoes,  with  a  musky- 
sweet  flavor,  almost  free  from  acidity. 
There  is  no  “watermelon”  in  it,  and 
it  cannot  get  in  by  any  known  horticul¬ 
tural  procedure.  This  strong-growing 
variety  has  repeatedly  been  grown  on 
the  Rural  Grounds  from  seeds  fur¬ 
nished  by  southern  correspondents.  The 
tomatoes  appear  to  have  little  value  for 
market  on  account  of  their  softness. 

Novelties  of  Possible  Value. — 
Among  the  novelties  of  the  year  of 
possible  value  offered  by  certain  dealers 
the  “Wonderberry”  and  Garton’s  “Re¬ 
generated”  Swedish  oats  stand  out 
conspicuously.  The  Wonderberry  is 
advertised  as  Luther  Burbank’s  great¬ 
est  “creation”  and  the  “greatest  boon 
to  the  family  garden  ever  known.” 
Some  of  the  claims  follow : 

Fruit  blue-black  like  an  enormous  rich 
blueberry  in  looks  and  taste.  Unsurpassed 
for  eating  raw,  cooked,  canned  or  preserved 
in  any  form.  The  greatest  garden  fruit 
ever  introduced  and  equally  valuable  in 
hot.  dry,  cold  or  wet  climates.  Easiest 
plant  in  the  world  to  grow  succeeding  any¬ 
where  and  yielding  great  masses  of  rich 
fruit  all  Summer  and  Fall — and  all  Winter 
in  pots. 

We  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
^grow  the  Wonderberry,  as  it  is  now 


first  being  offered  as  an  exclusive  nov¬ 
elty,  but  we  recognize  in  this  glowing 
description  our  old  friend  the  weedy 
black  nightshade  or  “stubbleberry”  pf 
the  Dakotas,  Solanum  nigrum,  which 
has  also  been*  freely  advertised  by  mail 
order  florists  as  the  garden  huckle¬ 
berry.  The  leaves  and  berries,  formerly 
thought  to  be  poisonous,  are  occasion¬ 
ally  eaten  when  cooked,  the  former 
prepared  in  the  manner  of  spinach  and 
the  latter  in  the  form  of  pies  and  pre¬ 
serves.  For  these  purposes  the  berries 
may  be  useful  for  pioneer  cultivation 
in  localities  where  no  other  fruits  are 
grown,  but  from  our  trials  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  rate  the  stubbleberry  far  be¬ 
low  the  wild  elderberry  as  a  pie  fruit. 
It  is  necessary  to  stew  it  a  long  time, 
add  much  sugar  as  well  as  lemon  or 
currant  juice  for  flavoring,  and  the 
result  is  barely  palatable.  The  plant 
grows  readily  in  almost  any  soil,  when 
started  early  like  the  tomato,  and  gen¬ 
erally  yields  a  profuse  crop  of  blackish 
berries,  ripening  just  before  frost;  but 
few  are  likely  to  bother  with  them  if 
other  fruits  are  procurable.  We  should 
rate  the  “garden  huckleberry”  as  here¬ 
tofore  distributed  as  regards  horticul¬ 
tural  and  culinary  value  about  with  the 
wild  ground  cherry,  strawberry  or  husk 
tomato,  Physalis  pubescens,  the  pre¬ 
served  fruits  of  which  are  liked  by  a 
few  individuals.  It  is  claimed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Burbank,  by  crossing 
and  selection  of  the  best  forms  of  the 
black  nightshade,  has  developed  a  really 
useful  garden  fruit,  and  that  the  Won¬ 
derberry  is  worthy  of  trial.  The  spe¬ 
cies  Solanum  includes  some  of  our 
most  valuable  vegetables,  such  as  the 
common  potato,  the  tomato  and  the 
eggplant,  as  well  as  many  poisonous 
or  useless  weeds.  Doubtless  in  time  it 
may  be  induced  to  yield  a  palatable 
fruit.  If  Mr.  Burbank  has  brought 
this  about  he  deserves  the  appreciation 
of  the  horticultural  world. 

Regenerated  Oats. — The  Garton 
Brothers,  John  and  Robert,  of  War¬ 
rington,  England,  have  long  been 
known  as  successful  breeders  of  grass 
plants  and  cereals.  Their  experiments, 
begun  in  1880,  have  produced  such 
remarkable  results  that  at  one  time,  we 
understand,  the  purchase  of  their  ac¬ 
cumulated  material  was  contemplated 
by  our  National  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  but  the  Gartons  preferred  to 
develop  it  in  their  own  country.  The 
usual  methods  of  cross-pollenization 
and  selection  were  used,  but  from  all 
accounts  the  work  was  carried  on  with 
greater  thoroughness  than  is  usual  in 
private  experimental  research.  The 
“regenerated”  Swedish  select  oat,  one 
of  their  products  now  offered  in  this 
country,  is  claimed  to  yield  from  25  to 
40  per  cent  more  than  ordinary  kinds 
under  the  same  cultural  conditions. 
The  grain  is  said  to  be  thinner- 
skinned,  yet  heavier,  and  the  straw 
stronger  than  that  of  any  other  va¬ 
riety,  as  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
breeding  within  the  species.  Reports 
of  trials  made  last  year  in  most  of  the 
oat-growing  States  appear  to  bear  out 
these  assertions.  The  present  scarcity 
of  good  oats  and  their  relatively  high 
price  make  their  culture  rather  allur¬ 
ing,  but  it  will  be  well  to  hesitate  be¬ 
fore  investing  to  any  considerable  ex-> 
tent  in  high-priced  seeds,  no  matter 
how  well  recommended.  The  oat  is  a 
difficult  and  treacherous  cereal  to  grow 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  losses  may  follow.  The  Garton 
oat,  however,  appears  well  worth  trial 
where  oats  may  be  expected  to  succeed. 

w.  v.  F. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 

a'W’  I t  will  pay  you  to  Spray  your  Fruit 
^  IIUrH  W  Trees  and  Vines  for  protection  from 
^■^11  M  W  scale  and  all  insect  pests  and  fungus 
■til  diseases.  FREE  Instruction  Book 

shows  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire  King 
Orchard,  Monarch,  Leader  and  other  sprayers;  also 
gives  a  lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y 


-Death  to  San  Jose  Scale^ 

'  Kill  this  great  pest,  and  save  your  orchards  by 
spraying  early  with 

Good’s  C hal c  OH  Soap  No.  3 

Kills  all  insect  enemies  of  tree  and  plant  life,  and 
preserves  vegetables,  grapes,  berries,  small  fruits 
and  flowers.  Fertilizes  the  soil.  No  salt  or  other 
injurious  ingredients.  50  lbs.,  $2.50;  100  lbs., 
$4.50;  larger  quantities  proportionately  less. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 

945  N.  Front  St.,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPRAYING  OUTFIT 

With  GASOLINE  ENGINE,  high  pres¬ 
sure  SPRAY  PUMP,  fitted  with  Relief 
Valve  and  Pressure  Gauge,  mounted 
on  16-inch  wheels.  Complete  as 
shown  (barrel  and  hose  not  included) 

PRICE  OH  IOASO  «  J 


$67! 

WIU.  WMP  U*  TO 
160  POUNDS 
Wfe  PPCSSUPC  / 


CAPACITY! 

TOO 
. GALLONS 
PER  HOURJ 


■&.  ?■  wm 

mte 


Ready  for 

Immediate  Shipment  * 

AERMOTOR  CO. 


V 


i  WRITE  FOR 

i  CIRCULARS 


CHICAGO 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow- 
\  ers  we  were  using  common 
:  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
j  — found  their  defects  and 
j  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larp;  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi- 
Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


r  !T  PAYS  TO  SPRftY 

The  Tron  Arc  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution 
fust  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reac  hing  every 
part  oi'vine,effcetuallyki'liugbug8 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


Iron  is* 
Four-How 
Sprayer 


Nozzle  Strainer 
Prevents  Clopping: 

BATEMAN  MFG  CO.,  Box  102-S.  .  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 


menting. 


There’s  nothing  In 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPBNWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vega- 

__ _  table  Packages 

and  Growers'  Supplies  of  nil  kinds. 

Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list  X. 

Largest  Factory  of  its  Kind  In  the  Country# 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  New  Alb«wy.I«d. 


HE  PERFE 


SPRAYER 


The  simplest,  strongest  and  most  powerful  sprayer.  Can  be  changed 
from  horse  to  hand  power  without  any  trouble.  Easytowork.  Will 
spray  upper  and  under  side  of  leaf ;  mixture  cau  be  di¬ 
rected  at  any  angle.  Send  for  our  new  book — FRKE — 
and  see  how  you  can  increase  your  profits  25  to  soper 
cent. — how  you  cau  spray  thirty  acres  of  potatoes, 
cotton  or  vegetables  in  a  day. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 

in  spraying  has  proven  to  many  that  a  cheap 
sprayer  is  a  poor  investment  in  the  end. 

GOULDS  “POMONA” 

stands  alone  as  a  barrel  sprayer.  It  is  carefully  made — all  work¬ 
ing  parts  bronze.  Has  no  leather  packings  and  with  ordinary 
care  will  last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  our  catalog  illustrating 
over  30  styles  of  sprayers.  The  most  complete  line  made. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO., 

Seneca  Falls  -  New  York. 


New  York 
St.  Louis 


Boston 

Pittsburg 


Philadelphia 

Minneapolis 


Chicago 
New  Orleans 


Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 


SEE  THEM  CROW 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SPRAYED  YOUR  TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES  WITH 

NIAGARA  BRAND 

LIMK  STJLPHUB.  SOX.UTION 

The  great  all  around  Spraying  Material.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  it  kills  Seale  and 
prevents  Fungus.  Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  the  lady  with  her  rose  garden  or  the 
man  with  an  orchard.  Prices  witli  full  description  mailed  you  Free  for  the  asking. 

Address  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Potato, 
Surface 
is  110 
to  our 
hoise- 


Cor  Orchard, 

*  Mustard  or 
Spraying  there 
sprayer  equal 
latest  model 
power  Spramotor.  As 
a  vineyard  sprayer  it 
stands  supreme.  Cata¬ 
logue  tells  all  about 
the  spramotor  and 
its  triumphs.  Write 
lor  it. 

E.  H.  HEARD 
1238  Erie  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PRATT’S  * * 


SCALECIDE 


•  ^WILL  POSITIVELY 
DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment 
Write  for  FREE  sample  and  endorsements  of  ledding  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  years. 

“POCKET  DIARY  WITH  SPRAY  CALENDAR  FREE  IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.” 

PRICES:  50  gal.  bbl.  $35.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $0.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.35;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Order  now;  spring  spraying  your  last  chance. 

33.  CJ-.  Pratt  Oo  ,  2VX1T Chemists,  Dept,  3NT,  50  Church  St.  New  Y oris.  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Commission  Man.  —  Farmers 
often  heap  abuse  upon  the  commission 
man,  and  some  of  it  is  well  deserved. 
It  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  examine  our 
own  eyes  before  we  go  hunting  for 
motes  in  the  eyes  of  others.  A  case  of 
our  own  shows  this.  We  made  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  Brussels  sprouts  a  month  ago. 
They  were  packed  in  crates,  and  the 
men  neglected  to  use  the  stencil  for 
marking  them.  I  told  the  boy,  on  the 
way  to  the  station,  to  address  the  crates 
properly,  as  I  had  no  time  to  attend  to 
it  myself.  Days  grew  to  weeks,  but  I 
heard  nothing  from  those  sprouts,  so  I 
decided  to  go  after  that  commission 
man.  When  I  made  my  complaint  he 
calmly  showed  me  that  the  boy  forgot 
to  put  my  name  on  the  crates,  and 
there  was  no  way  of  telling  where  the 
goods  came  from.  They  had  been  sold, 
and  the  money  was  ready  as  soon  as 
the  shipper  came  forward.  There  was 
no  getting  away  from  it,  for  he  had 
me  fast.  He  showed  me  a  thick  pad 
of  bills  and  records  of  sales  ready  tp 
be  paid  when  the  owners  came  forward. 
In  our  business  we  frequently  have  let¬ 
ters  sometimes  unsigned,  and  often 
without  any  post-office  address.  Some 
enclose  money  and  others  ask  impor¬ 
tant  questions,  but  we  cannot  attend 
to  them  until  later  some  one  comes 
with  a  furious  complaint.  The  best 
answer  to  that  is  to  send  the  original 
letter  right  back  to  him.  That  is  what 
you  may  call  convincing  evidence. 
When  you  find  the  perfect  man  you  will 
generally  strike  one  who  is  incapable 
of  doing  business. 

The  Apple  Supply. — The  following- 
letter  opens  up  an  old  subject: 

I  notice  the  Hope  Farm  man  thinks  he 
will  be  short  of  apples  to  bake  and  cat  be¬ 
fore  the  season  ends;  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
favorable  season  they  do  not  keep,  and  he 
sold  too  many.  Now,  I  am  not  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  I  expected  you  to  he  in  this  tix 
before.  When  I  met  you  a  few  years  atto 
I  tried  to  interest  you  in  planting  a  dozen 
trees  that  would  give  you  fresh  apples 
every  day  in  the  year,  if  you  had  planted 
then  and  given  them  the  care  you  did 
those  trees  you  exhibited  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
December  6.  you  would  have  had  four 
barrels  of  good  apples  to  carry  you  over 
the  Spring.  They  bear  every  year  and  each 
year  your  crop  would  have  increased.  I 
am  sorry  you  are  going  to  run  short.  You 
may  get  relief  from  cold  storage,  but  it  is 
much  better  to  have  them  in  one’s  cellar. 

B.  M.  STONE. 

I  remember  meeting  Mr.  Stone  and 
listening  to  his  talk  about  the  Missing 
Link  apple.  Now  that  we  have  missed 
several  links  his  talk  seems  reasonable. 
He  didn’t  quite  claim  that  you  could 
handle  Missing  Links  like  potatoes,  then 
let  the  boys  play  baseball  with  them 
through  the  Summer,  then  have  the 
women  use  them  for  pin-cushions,  and 
have  them  turn  up  as  yearlings  just 
right  for  baking — but  he  came  reason¬ 
ably  near  it.  Seriously,  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  the  keeping  quality  of  this 
variety.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  too,  that 
it  beats  Ben  Davis  for  quality,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  high  praise.  However, 
the  value  of  a  thing  is  based  upon  de¬ 
sire.  Suppose,  now  that  your  own  sup¬ 
ply  is  low,  some  one  came  forward  with 
a  pan  of  well-baked  Ben  Davis — would 
you  take  back  some  of  the  hard  things 
you  have  said?  Well,  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  tempt  people  in  any  such  way. 
Mr.  Stone  takes  the  position  that  there 
are  two  ways  of  having  a  full  year’s 
supply  of  apples.  One  is  to  buy  cold 
storage  fruit  when  your  supply  of  ordi¬ 
nary  varieties  runs  short ;  the  other,  to 
grow  long-keeping  varieties  and  thus 
have  the  cellar  supply  of  one  season 
lap  over  into  the  next  one.  The  latter 
plan  is  certainly  nearer  the  reach  of 
the  farmer. 

Women  and  Farming. — You  may 
remember  that  in  speaking  of  the  nui¬ 
sance  of  deer  in  Vermont  (page  50) 

1  he  R.-N.  Y.  said  that  bashfulness  in 
men  may  usually  be  traced  to  a  dear. 
Now  comes  a  Vermont  farmer  with 
this  proposition : 

T  believe  you  hit  it  nearly  right  when 
you  changed  the  spelling  to  dear.  If  the 
women  of  this  country  would  believe  in  the 
farm  and.  the  possibilities  of  living  a  life 
worth  while  in  the  country,  the  business  of 
farming  would  receive  new  life,  and  many 
of  tiie  ills  it.  suffers  from  to-day  would  be 
cured.  I  believe  that  our  women  have  not 


been  directing  the  toil  of  our  men  toward 
the  country  as  they  have  toward  the  city, 
and  the  country  is  suffering  from  it. 

Here  is  a  new  thought  to  many  of 
us,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  well 
considered.  I  believe  this  proposition 
is  as  sound  as  a  rock.  There  is  no  in¬ 
fluence  in  society  stronger  than  that 
exerted  by  a  good  woman.  That  was 
one  reason  why  I  said  and  still  main¬ 
tain  that  women  like  “Nell  Beverly”  do 
far  more  real  erood  for  society  than 
many  women  who  live  amid  larger  op¬ 
portunities,  and  who  become  “known  to 
fame.”  I  have  seen  so  much  of  what 
our  friend  refers  to  that  whenever  a 
city  man  asks  if  he  can  make  a  living 
on  a  farm  I  would  refuse  to  answer 
until  I  knew  how  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  feel  about  the  country.  We  may 
as  well  put  it  down  as  settled  that  men 
as  a  class  do  not  drive  or  lead  women 
— they  follow  them.  That  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  a  sound,  practical  education  is 
even  more  necessary  for  girls  than  for 
the  boys.  You  may  train  all  the  boys 
you  can  find  at  agricultural  colleges, 
but  unless  they  can  find  girls  with 
something  of  the  “Nell  Beverly”  spirit 
few  of  these  boys  will  contentedly  head 
for  the  country.  That  was  one  reason 
why  our  little  hook  was  published.  We 
need  new  ideals  and  new  education  for 
girls  and  women. 

Farm  Notes. — We  had  one  change 
from  the  damp  and  soggy  weather.  The 
mercury  fell  to  seven  below  zero  one 
morning,  but,  as  if  ashamed  of  itself, 
quickly  climbed  up  again.  The  buds 
were  well  swollen  last  Fall,  and  the 
warm  V  inter  has  not  hardened  them, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  are  seriously 
injured.  Whenever  the  mercury  goes 
to  that  point,  however,  it  is  time  for 
the  peach  grower  to  tighten  up  his  belt 
and  read  something  that  will  give  him 
fresh  philosophy.  I  can  often  find  that 
in  a  plate  of  baked  apples,  but  since 
that  solace  is  now  denied  me  I  must 
go  to  certain  old  books  for  a  substitute. 
As  the  mercury  fell  -the  children  forgot 
about  the  peach  buds.  What  difference 
does  a  frozen  peach  bud  make  anyway 
when  you  are  young  and  mother  says 
you  can  go  out  after  supper  and  coast 
on  the.  long  hill  in  front  of  the  house? 
The  girls  finally  induced  me  to  go  out 
and  coast  down  a  few  times.  The  rush 
and  sting  of  the  air  was  a  better  tonic 
for  the  spirits  even  than  baked  apples. 
Even  though  the  mercury  was  still  fall¬ 
ing  I  came  back  very  sure  the  buds 
were  safe. 

“Oh,  but  I  am  glad  we  live  where 
there  are  hills, ”  said  the  girls  as  they 
came  in  rosy  with  the  cold.  So  am  I, 
in  spite  of  the  brags  which  the  level 

country  folks  can  make . The 

lumber  pile  from  our  woods  is  grow¬ 
ing.  By  Spring  we  shall  have  enough 
for  new  stable  floors  and  for  an 
addition  to  the  house.  As  the  children 
grow  larger  we  feel  the  need  of  more 
room.  I  want  a  “den,”  a  room  of  my 
own,  .where  I  can  have  books  and  pa¬ 
pers  in  confusion  if  need  be.  Then  we 
want  an  open  fireplace  in  this  house, 
and  we  need  a  new  bedroom.  So  our 
plan  is,  this  Summer,  to  build  a  little 
addition  at  the  rear  of  the  house  and 
have  these  rooms.  We  can  get  most 
of  the  lumber  from  our  own  woods 

You  remember  that  on  page  69  there 
was  a  question  about  mice-girdled  trees. 
Here  we  have  a  statement  from  a  New 
York  man: 

W.  O.  N.  asks,  page  69,  if  paint  will  help 
liis  trees  where  girdled  by  mice.  I  have  a 
pear  free  that  was  completely  girdled  by 
mice  up  10  inches  from  the  ground,  and  in 
only  a  few  places  was  the  cambium-sheath 
left,  and  then  only  in  spots.  How  long  it 
had  been  girdled  I  do  not  know ;  I  discov¬ 
ered  it  in  the  Spring  when  the  snow  melted. 
Immediately  I  made  a  thick  plaster  of 
fresh  cow  droppings  on  a  cloth  wide  enough 
to  cover  the  denuded  portion  and  lap  on 
the  bark  three  inches:  then  a  waterproof 
cloth  around  that,  all  well  hound  with 
heavy  twine,  and  finished  my  job  by  a 
heavy  trimming  to  the  tree.  My  cloth 
rotted  off  in  about  three  years,  leaving  me 
a  perfectly  healthy  tree.  Six  years  ago  a 
stray  steer  came  into  my  yard  and  broke 
off  a  tree  Hydrangea  about  four  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  Hydrangea  was  then 
-}/■>  inches  in  diameter.  This  top  was  en¬ 
tirely  separated  from  the  stump  for  two 
hours,  and  was  carried  20  feet  away  by  the 
steer.  By  the  use  of  the  same  kind  of 
plaster,  very  thick,  and  well  supported 
with  splints,  also  well  roped  to  stakes,  my 
tree  lived  and  threw  out  new  leaves  in 
about  six  weeks,  the  old  ones  dropping 
completely.  Time  of  accident,  July.  A 
heavy  ridge  entirely  around  the  tree  still 
remains,  showing  where  the  break  was.  So 
I  would  say  to  W.  G.  N.,  save  your  trees 
if  you  have  an;/  sap  wood  left  by  grafting 
wax  or  my  method.  Be  thorough  in  what 
you  do.  w, 

T  would  not  discourage  experiments 
with  a  few  trees.  This  method  is  as 
good  as  any  I  know  of,  but  it  will  not 
answer  where  the  cambium  has  been 
entirely  destroyed.  h.  w.  c.  J 


It  Works  Like  a  Kodak. 

No.3  Brownie 

Pictures  3i  x  4 h  Price  $4.®? 

Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  Film  Cartridges, 
has  a  fixed  focus  meniscus  achromatic  lens,  auto- 
matic  rotary  shutter,  three  stops  and  two  finders. 
Simple,  convenient  and  always  ready.  Well  made 
in  every  detail  and  handsomely  finished. 

Handsomely  illustrated  booklet  “  The  Kodak  on  the  Farm" 
free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

387  State  Street.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


S^24  faints  this  House 

u  “jower”  Paint 


Best  Paint  in  the  World  Body  and  trimmings,  two 

coats.  Your  choice  of  "IS 

colors.  Then  you  will  not  need  to  paint  again  for  about  . . . . , 

8  years.  That  is  53  cents  a  year  for  improving  the  looks  and  value  of  your  property.  This  low  priced 
and  long  lasting  paint  is  only  procurable  of  us.  It  is  the  highest  grade  paint  in  the  world  We 
have  other  paint  much  cheaper  than  this  and  much  cheaper  than  any  other  house  can  sell  as  low  in 
fact.  as$2.50for  ahouselike  this.  But  itwill  not  look  as  good  norlastaslongasourreliable  “Tower” 
paint  at  $4.24,  though  fully  as  good  as  other  firms  sell  for  their  best  paint  at  a  much  higher  price. 

What  Size  Building  Are  You  Going  to  Paint? 

Let  us  tell  you  in  dollars  and  cents  our  low  price 


Before  you  buy  get  our  big  1909 

Paint  Book  and  Color  Card 

It  tells  you  howto  estimate  cost  of  paint  for  any 
building,  how  to  combine  colors,  how  to  save 
money  and  do  the  job  right — in  fact  what  you 
ought  to  know  about  buying  and  using  paint. 
Color  Card  shows  about  125  actual  samples  of 
our  paint. 


Branch  House 
19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


for  paint  enough  for  body  and  trim  two  coats, 
to  do  the  job  in  a  perfect  manner  and  at  least 
cost.  We  make  no  charge  for  this  information. 

Get  Out  Paint  Book  Now.  Figure  out  the 
cost,  best  colors,  etc.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free. 
Just  write  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  and  say: 
"Send  me  your  new  House  and  Barn  Paint  Book 
and  Color  Card,”  or  cut  out  this  ad.,  write  your 
name  and  addrdss  on  the  margin  and  mail  to  us. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madison 
and  Washington  Sts. 
CHICAGO  7s 


WILL  YOU  NEED 
Genuine  Basic  Slag  Phosphate 

(Thomas  Phosphate  Powder) 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

(Guaranteedl95  per  cent,  pure) 

High  Grade  Muriate  of  Potash 
High  Grade  Sulphate  of  Potash 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 
E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

(The  Standard  for  Over  Fifty  Years) 

Peruvian  Brands 

(Genuine  Peruvian  Guano  Base) 

You  can  scarcely  hope  to  get  through  the  spring  season  without  using 
several  or  all  of  the  above. 

It  will  certainly  pay  you  not  to  place  your  order  un;'l  you  have  received 
our  quotations. 

This  Company  does  not  expect  responsible  people  to  pay  in  advance 
WE  SHIP  FROM  NEW  YORK  AND  FROM  BOSTON 
Our  fertilizer  literature  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

24  STONE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


•Mil 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors’ 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  arc  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw. 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-whccl  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.Co  •  Batavia, Ill. U.S. A; 


A  Plain  Statement  of  Facts. 

For  more,  than  half  a  century  the 
Empire  Grain  Drill — manufactured  and 
strongly  guaranteed  by  1  he  American 
Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Richmond,  Indiana — has  been,  and  is 
to-day,  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands 
of  the  most  progressives  farmers  in  all 
grain-raising  sections.  There  are  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  The  Empire  has  been 
kept  strictly  up  to  date.  Everything 
that  would  produce  better  results,  les¬ 
sen  labor  or  add  to  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  has  found  a  place  on  this  world- 
famous  grain  drill.  The  Empire  has  a 
positive  force  grain  feed  that  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  sow,  in  any  quantity  desired, 
all  known  seeds,  from  the  largest 
(such  as  bush  lima  beans)  to  the 
smallest  grass  seeds.  The  Empire 
combined  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill 
will  handle  in  wide  range  of  quantities 
every  brand  of  phosphates,  no  matter 
how  obstinate.  These  drills  are  made 
in  all  styles  and  sizes.  No  matter 
where  you  reside  or  what  your  seed¬ 
ing  conditions  may  be,  there  will  be 
found  an  Empire  Drill  that  will  do  the 
work  right.  Send  to-day  to  The 
American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incor¬ 
porated,  Richmond,  Indiana,  for  an  Em¬ 
pire  catalogue.  .  Read  it  carefully. 
Then  go  to  your  implement  dealer  and 
insist  on  seeing  the  Empire  before  pur¬ 
chasing  any  other  make. 


HUBBAR 


FERTILIZERS 


Made  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWW,  C03NJ3XT. 

SEND  FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 
SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising!'!!  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  ono  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

It  is  not  a  bit  too  early  to  go  over  the  seed 
catalogues  and  decide  upon  your  orders.  If  the 
women  folks  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  Rural- 
isms,  we  advise  them  to  turn  to  page  88  and  see 
what  is  said  about  annuals  for  the  flower  garden. 
There  are  sure  to  be  some  vegetables  you  have  not 
yet  tried,  too,  and  a  small  expenditure  may  add 
very  materially  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
home  garden. 

* 

There  are  some  western  farmers  who  still  think 
the  farms  of  the  Eastern  States  are  all  worn  out. 
Let  them  remember  that  X*.  H.  Brewer,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  heat  the  entire  country  on  yield  from  one  acre 
of  corn.  For  something  like  250  years  the  Brewer 
family  has  been  trying  to  wear  that  soil  out.  They 
have  now  got  it  down  so  thin  that  it  produces  133 

bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre 1 

* 

Several  southern  readers  write  us  Shout  the  state¬ 
ment  regarding  fertilizers  on  page  50.  We  claim 
that  the  southern  people  have  gone  fertilizer  crazy — 
using  chemicals  freely  and  not  making  use  of  green 
manures  as  they  should.  We  have  no  doubt  some 
of  the  experiment  stations  are  responsible  for  it.  So 
long  as  they  depend  on  the  money  obtained  from 
fertilizer  manufacturers  largely  for  their  support 
these  institutions  will  hardly  be  likely  to  advocate 
the  more  rational  course  of  green  manuring.  They 
should  try  to  cut  down  the  fertilizer  hill  and  not  to 
increase  it. 

* 

You  will  notice  what  Mr.  Bledsoe,  of  Georgia, 
says  on  page  102  about  gambling  in  cotton  prices. 
If  this  were  done  in  the  South,  where  the  cotton 
is  grown,  the  people  would  soon  stop  it.  It  would 
be  the  same  with  many  other  evils  from  which 
farmers  suffer  if  they  could  reach  right  in  and 
control  the  machinery.  Why  should  they  not  do 
so,  since  they  pay  for  producing  the  article  and 
then  must  be  content  with  35  cents  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar?  The  plan  of  selecting  candidates 
by  vote  instead  of  by  caucus  will  help — so  will 
anything  that  brings  the  farmer  closer  to  the  real 
source  of  government. 

* 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  deer  nuisance  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  It  seems  that  in  New  England  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  sections  which  are  overrun  by  deer.  The  ani¬ 
mals  are  protected  by  law,  and  have  increased  so 
that  they  cause  great  damage  to  farmers.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  of  the  best  apple  growing  sec¬ 
tions  of  Vermont  practically  no  damage  is  caused 
by  deer.  In  the  Champlain  Valley,  where  these 
“world’s  best”  apples  are  grown,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  deer,  and  orchards  may  safely  be  planted.  We 
state  these  facts,  since  we  do  not  want  it  under¬ 
stood  that  all  Vermont  is  at  the  mercy  of  deer. 
Every  farmer  in  New.  England,  however,  should  take 
a  personal  interest  in  the  campaign  to  give  land 

owners  the  right  to  defend  their  property. 

* 

Western  New  York  fruit  growers  have  taken 
the  apple  question  right  by  the  barrel.  They  had 
to,  because  “Choice  New  York  Baldwins”  stamped 
on  the  package  were  getting  to  be  something  to 
run  away  from.  Fine  Pacific  coast  apples  'are 
coming  into  our  best  markets,  and  somebody  has 
been  packing  New  York  fruit  in  a  fraudulent 
manner.  These  things  act  like  two  millstones  to 
grind  the  New  York  State  grower.  They  cannot 


get  rid  of  the  western  apples,  after  inviting 
them  here  and  offering  them  the  best  markets,  but 
they  can  stop  the  other  millstone.  Representatives 
of  all  the  Fruit  Growers’  Associations  met  recently 
at  Rochester  and  formed  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  object  is  to  make  a  high  standard  for 
quality  and  package  for  both  green  and  dried  fruit. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  do  it,  and  also  the  only 
way  to  save  New  York  apple  growing  for  the 
growers. 

* 

We  presume  many  of  our  readers  have  used  the 
various  “meat  extracts,”  supposing  they  had  some¬ 
thing  of  high  food  value.  The  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  been  examining  these  “extracts.” 
Dr.  Jenkins  says: 

“In  some  of  the  extracts  nitrates  were  found  in 
small  amount,  along  with  much  common  salt,  sug¬ 
gesting  strongly  that  the  ‘extract’  is  in  part  at  least 
an  evaporated  beef  pickle,  which,  having  served  its 
purpose  for  curing  corned  or  salt  beef,  was  saved 
from  waste  and  made  into  an  extract  ‘absolutely  pure, 
contains  no  foreign  matter,’  etc.” 

How  do  you  like  the  idea  of  paying  a  good 
round  price  for  an  evaporated  meat  pickle?  Better 
live  on  baked  beans ! 

* 

A  business  man  recently  called  to  talk  farming. 
He  has  been  successful  in  the  city,  and  has  read 
much.  Now  he  has  bought  a  farm,  and  this  is  the 
way  he  talks : 

“/  am  going  to  show  those  old  farmers  how  to 
raise  crops.” 

If  this  man  will  take  our  advice  he  will  change 
his  mind  and  withdraw  public  advertisement  of  his 
intentions.  Able  men  before  him  have  gone  out 

well  loaded  with  theory  and  printed  words  to  “show 

these  old  farmers  how.”  It  hurts  the  feelings  to 
march  in  through  the  large  end  of  theory  and 

crawl  out  of  the  small  end  of  experience.  We 

advise  such  a  man  to  approach  the  soil  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  humble  spirit,  and  wait  until  he  actually 

shows  them  how  before  doing  much  talking. 

* 

State  Senator  John  Raines  attacks  Gov.  Hughes 
and  goes  on  record  against  primary  nominations. 
Now  we  may  ask — who  does  Mr.  Raines  represent? 
In  the  last  election  the  vote  of  Ontario  County, 
where  Mr.  Raines  lives,  shows  the  following  fig¬ 


ures  : 

Plurality  for  Gov.  Hughes . 2,587 

“  Senator  Raines  . 1,367 


If  we  were  to  ask  Senator  Raines  why  he  sits  in 
the  Senate  he  could  well  answer  that  the  people  of 
his  county  and  district  gave  him  a  majority  of 
their  votes.  That  is  convincing,  because  the  major¬ 
ity  rules  in  this  country.  Now  if  the  majority  rule 
is  to  apply  to  men  why  does  it  not  also  apply 
to  ideas  or  principles?  During  the  election  Gov, 
Hughes  stood  for  primary  nominations.  That  was 
well  understood.  While  the  voters  of  Ontario  County 
gave  Mr.  Raines  1,367  plurality,  they  changed  or 
cut  their  ballots  so  that  they  gave  Gov.  Hughes 
2,537,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  Raines  received. 
One  “majority  rule”  ought  to  be  as  good  as  another. 
Ontario  County  voted  in  favor  of  the  ideas  which 
Gov.  Hughes  stands  for  and  sent  John  Raines  by 
a  reduced  plurality  to  Albany  to  support  these  ideas. 
Mr.  Raines  probably  understands  that  this  is  only  a 
beginning  of  what  will  follow — a  fair  primary  elec¬ 
tion  law. 

* 

It  is  claimed  that  the  present  tariff  on  sugar  costs 
the  consumers  of  this  country  about  $300,000,000. 
That  is,  if  sugar  were  admitted  free  of  duty  that 
much  would  be  saved  to  our  people.  Why  are  the 
American  people  held  up  for  this  sum?  The  usual 
answer  is  that  since  revenues  are  needed  to  carry 
on  the  Government  they  are  as  well  raised  by 
taxing  sugar  as  any  other  article.  To  farmers, 
however,  a  special  argument  is  given.  We  are  told 
that  beet  sugar  growing  in  this  country  is  an  “infant 
industry”  which,  with  fair  protection,  will  in  time 
grow  so  that  we  can  produce  all  the  sugar  we  need 
in  North  America.  That  was  a  plausible  argu¬ 
ment,  but  the  time  has  come  to  cut  into  it  with 
cold  facts.  Here  in  New  York  beet  sugar  growing 
has  been  tried  for  some  years.  The  State  has  paid 
out  $34,000,  and  the  business  had  ample  “protection.” 
What  are  the  facts?  Can  we  safely  advise  a  New 
York  farmer  to  sign  a  contract  to  grow  sugar 
beets?  Not  on  the  record  as  given  on  page  113. 
We  have  been  invited  to  keep  still  and  do  nothing 
to  injure  a  growing  business.  Tf  the  business  is  a 
profitable  one  for  farmers  to  encage  in  it  cannot 
have  too  much  publicity.  Tf  it  does  not  pay.  the 
sooner  farmers  find  it  out  the  better  for  them. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  facts  given  this  week  to 
show  why  farmers  should  continue  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  great  sugar  tax  in  order  to  keep  this 


infant  industry  in  the  cradle.  Mr.  Fessenden  re¬ 
ceived  $23.70  for  five  acres  of  beets.  The  beet  sugar 
company  refers  us  to  another  grower  as  one  who 
made  a  success.  This  man  tells  us  that  it  cost  him 
$53.60  to  grow  an  acre  of  beets.  Only  by  having  the 
very  best  soil  and  giving  the  very  best  care  could 
he  grow  12  tons  of  beets  and  receive  $60.  He  says 
the  price  of  beets  should  be  $7  a  ton  in  order  to 
pay  a  farmer.  If  the  cost  to  Mr.  Fessenden  was 
the  same  he  paid  out  $268  and  received  $114-! 
Now  we  want  the  truth,  and  we  intend  to  get  it. 
We  ask  any  New  York  farmer  who  has  grown 
sugar  beets  to  give  us  his  figures. 

* 

Several  boxes  of  Pacific  coast  apples  found  their 
way  to  a  New  England  hill  town.  They  were  splen¬ 
did  specimens,  large  and  fine,  and  of  fair  flavor. 
Apples  grow  naturally  in  that  section,  hut  arc  not 
cared  for.  The  large  proportion,  being  unsprayed, 
are  full  of  worms,  and  could  not  be  sold  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  coming  of  these  western  apples  will 
start  some  of  these  farmers  into  better  care  of  the 
trees.  They  can  easily  see  what  it  would  mean  to 
have  such  fruit  for  sale.  Some  years  ago  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  pen  of  high-class  hens  with  a  fine  lay¬ 
ing  record  would  have  attracted  the  attention  these 
apples  do.  Many  of  the  farm  hens  were  inferior, 
but  a  few  good  hens  set  .the  standard,  and  farmers 
in  these  hill  towns  have  bred  and  selected  until 
Connecticut  farms  can  show  some  of  the  finest 
poultry  in  the  *vorld.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able 
to  bring  the  evidence  of  the  best  there  is  right  to 

the  farms,  and  then  show  how  to  match  it. 

* 

A  dozen  readers  have  sent  us  that  notice  of  the 
“cucumber-orange.”  Dr.  Van  Fleet  on  page  110 
tells  what  this  fake  proposition  is.  There  is  a  man 
and  a  very  slick  citizen  at  the  back  of  that  scheme. 
A  New  York  farmer  wrote  him  and  received  the 
following  reolv: 

Yours  of  the  12th  Inst,  at  hand;  in  reply  will  say  that 
the  stories  which  I  have  seen  published  in  regard  to 
Orange-cucumber  are  true,  and  owing  1o  the  newspapers 
publishing  this  so  extensively  throughout  the  country.  1 
have  had  a  groat  demand  for  seed  and  now  have  but  12 
seeds  left.  I  sold  what  seed  I  had  in  packages  containing 
six  seeds  for  $10  a  package,  and  will  make  the  same 
price  to  you  on  three  seed  for  $5.  It  is  possible  to  obtain 
a  hardy  plant  from  a  seed  which  should  bear  fruit  in  throe 
months  from  planting,  and  from  wnieli  you  could  procure 
several  hundred  seed.  Those  who  bought  seed  thought  the 
price  very  reasonable  and  the  fruit  ‘promises  to  be  very 
popular.  Hoping  to  have  an  early  reply  from  you  I 
am  -  - 

This  farmer  did  not  give  any  “early  reply,”  hut 
we  have  no  doubt  the  rogue  who  offers  the  seeds  will 
take  in  more  money  than  a  farmer  could  make  on 
50  acres  of  corn  or  potatoes.  One  encouraging  thing 
at  least  is  that  nobody  charges  this  to  Burbank ! 
How  do  these  fake  stories  get  into  print?  The 
daily  papers  employ  many  young  men  at  “piece 
work” — that  is,  they  are  paid  by  the  space  they  fill. 
These  men  know  that  plain  food  is  not  wanted,  so 
they  hunt  for  the  “spicy”  and  improbable.  These 
papers  would  not  print  a  plain  story  of  honest  farm¬ 
ing,  but  when  it  comes  to  “seedless  apples,”  “Alaska 
wheat,”  “orange-cucumbers,”  etc.,  they  jump  at  them, 
and  their  ignorance  leads  people  into  the  folly  of 
trying  to  get  rich  quick. 


BREVITIES. 

Old  age  pensions  will  cost  Great  Britain  about  $35,0<>o.- 
000  this  first  year. 

Does  anyone  know  of  a  machine  that  will  cut  and  trim 
asparagus  and  weigh  it  into  one  pound  bundles? 

That  school  is  not  high,  but  low  which  gives  boys  the 
idea  that  they  should  not  do  labor  which  soils  hands  or 
clothes. 

Oii,  no!  Those  Pacific  coast  apple  men  can’t  handle 
apples  as  you  do  potatoes  and  ship  them  East  with  prolit. 
They  must  he  handled  more  like  eggs. 

“People  are  laughing  at  your  efforts  for  primary  nomi¬ 
nations.”  That  is  the  latest  argument  why  we  should 
stop  working.  Let  them  laugh.  We  like  to  see  people 
enjoying  themselves  and  tiiey  will  have  to  get  along  on  the 
memory  of  these  laughs  later.  We  can  grow  fat  on  ridi¬ 
cule. 

Now  the  Maine  apple  growers  are  finding  fault  mildly 
because  we  sajj  Vermont  apples  lead  the  world.  They  say 
Maine  fruit  is  just  as  good.  Send  us  a  barrel  of  each  and 
we  will  sit  and  eat  in  judgment.  Both  States,  however, 
ought  1  o  feel  ashamed  to  sit  by  and  let  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  step  in  and  absorb  the  best  New  England  markets ! 

See  if  you  can  disprove  what  that  Vermont  citizen  says 
to  the  Hope  Farm  man  about  woman’s  influence  upon 
farming.  Out  on  the  Pacific  coast  women  are  helping  the 
apple  growers  in  their  campaign  for  a  market.  At  apple 
shows  women  and  girls  cook  and  serve  the  fruit  in  various 
styles  and  advertise  the  apples  as  no  one  else  could. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  British  Government 
to  consider  means  for  aiding  the  unemployed  recommends 
a  plan  for  planting  0.000. ono  acres  of  forests  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  about  150,000  acres  to  he  planted 
annually  for  SO  years,  and  the  work  to  employ  18.000 
men  in  the  Winter  months  The  forests  would  bo  self- 
supporting  after  40  years,  and  after  SO  years  their  in¬ 
come  is  estimated  at  $87,500,000. 
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Success  of  the  Burpee  Business  in  "Quality  Seeds” 

The  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  Trade  in  the  World ! 

Planters  know  that  1  ‘the  Best  is  the  cheapest.”  These 


THE  BURPEE -STANDARD  is  the  highest  it  is  possible  to  attain  to-day. 
two  sentences  convey  the  reasons  why  the  Burpee  Business  grows  year  by  year. 


SIX  SUPERB  NEW 

“Spencer”  Sweet  Peas 


In  Six  Separate  Packets 

ALL  FOR  25  CENTS! 

Never  before  has  it  been  possible  to 
offer  such  a  grand  collection  of  Superb 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas  at  a  moderate 
price. 

(  we  will  mail  one  15c.  packet 

of  Burpee’s  Apple  Blossom 
•  Spencer,  as  shown,  painted 
from  nature  on  front  cover  of  Burpee's  Farm 
Annual  for  1909 ;  one  liberal  pkt.  each  of 
Burpee’s  White  Spencer  and  Primrose  Spencer, 
which  sold  last  year  at  one  cent  a  seed;  one 
regular  packet  each  of  the  crimson-orange, 
Helen  Lewis,  and  the  exquisitely  dainty  “pink, 
edged  ”  Florence  Morse  Spencer,  together  with 
a  15c.  packet  of  the  New  Superb  Spencer  Seed¬ 
lings  —  the  first  really  fine  mixture  of  this 
magnificent,  gigantic,  ruffled.  Orchid-flowered 
race. 

These  Six  Superb  Spencers,  together 
with  our  new  Leaflet  on  culture, mailed 

for  Only  25c.;  Five  Collections  for  $1.00. 

EIGHT  ELEGANT  NEW 

"Standard”  Sweet  Peas 


For  25c. 


we  will  mail  one  regular 
retail  packet  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eight  varieties:  The 
new  flaked  Prince  Olaf  and  the  richest  dark 
navy  blue,  Burpee’s  Brilliant  Blue;  the  “apricot 
and  lemon,”  Sybil  Eckford;  the  “peaeh- 
ldossom  pink,”  Queen  of  Spain;  the  Gloxinia- 
flowered,  mottled  Helen  Pierce;  the  fadeless 
scarlet,  Queen  Alexandra;  the  orange-salmon, 
Bolton’s  Pink;  and  a  large  10c.  packet  of  the 
unequaled  Sjiecial  New  Burpee’s  Best  Mixed 
Sweet  Peas. 

O  Lp  buys  either  of  the  above  Collec- 
tions,  or  $1.00  any  5  Collections, 

mailed  to  separate  addi-esses  if  so 
ordered. 


r  A„  we  will  mail  both  collections 

jilt  as  above,  together  with  your 
w  v  v*  choice  of  a  15c.  packet  of 
either  Burpee’s  King  Edward  Spencer,  the 
greatest  novelty  in  Sweet  Peas  for  1900,  shown 
on  colored  plate  in  our  catalog;  the  New 
Princess  Victoria  Spencer,  so  named  by  Royal 
request;  or  the  gorgeous  English  St.  George. 
Thus  you  obtain  for  50c.  fifteen  oi  the  finest 
New  Sweet  Peas,  which,  purchased  separately 
at  regular  prices,  would  amount  to  Si.65! 

We  have  been  recognized  for  many 
years  as  American  “  Headquarters  for 
Sweet  Peas,”  and  are  determined  to 
maintain  this  unique  position. 

Whether  you  are  ready  now  to  oi’der 
any  of  the  above  or  not,  you  should 
certainly  write  To-day  for 


*The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog  --“Better 
than  Ever”  for  1909! 


An  elegant  book  of  174  pages.  It  is  “The  Silent 
Salesman”  of  the  World's  Largest  Mail-Order 
Seed  Trade.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  tin? 
Best  Seeds  that  can  be  grown.  Bound  in  covers 
lithographed  iu  nine  colors,  it  shows,  with  the 
beautiful  colored  plates.  Seven  Superb  Novel¬ 
ties  in  Vegetables,  Three  New  "Spencer” 
Sweet  Peas  and  the  most  beautiful  New  Giant- 
flowered  Pansies  -all  accurately  painted  from 
nature.  It  is  a  Safe  Guide  to  success  in  the 
garden,  and  should  be  consulted  by  every  one 
who  gardens  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  It 
is  mailed  FREE  to  all  who  appreciate  Quality 
in  Heeds.  Shall  we  mail  YOU  a  copy?  If  so, 
kindly  name  The  Ritual  New-Youker  and 
write  To-day! 


T~.  Ypa1,5  of  successful  business  we  have  introduced  more 

Ail  wUT  A  C-CxiS  Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers  that  have 

become  Standard  Varieties  of  Recognized  Value  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
than  have  any  three  other  firms  of  American  Seedsmen  ! 


1 Q0O  we  have  decided  to  give  planters  g-enerally  (even  those  not 
*  lyvjy  accustomed  to  buy  High-Priced  Novelties)  an  opportunity  to 

learn  of  the  r treat  advancement  recently  made  in  several  new  Vegetables  and 
Flowers— At  Less  than  Half  our  regular  Catalog  Prices  for  100!) ! 


Separately,  the  nine  varieties  described  below  are  sold  (excepting  Fordhoolt 
Melon)  each  at  15c.  per  p/ct. ;  but  you  call  select  Any  Four  Varieties  for  25c.  (a  sil¬ 
ver  “quarter”  or  5  five-cent  stamps);  while, 
if  desired,  we  will  mail  All  Nine  Varieties  for 
50c.,  in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Separately, 
these  nine  packets,  at  prices  “per  pkt.,” 
amount  to  $1.30. 


BURPEE’S 
"DWARF-GIANT” 

TOMATO 

Actual  Size, 

Weight  17  oz. 

Burpee’s  “Dwarf-Giant”  Tomato.  Jj ^mT°0rtm;0ty 

The  flesh  is  so  firm  and  the  tomatoes  so  heavy  that  they  might  he  de¬ 
scribed  “ solid  as  a  rock!"  It  is  the  most  nearly  seedless  of  all  toma¬ 
toes.  Of  handsome  dwarf.erect  growth,  the  bushes  produce  enormous 
crops  of  the  most  beautiful  tomatoes  which  are  truly  gigantic  in  size 
and  absolutely  unequaled  in  delicious  flavor.  For  full  description  and 
Colored  Plate ,  also  particulars  of  {437.50  in  Cash  Prizes,  see  Burpee's 
Neiv  Farm  Annual.  Per  pkt.  15c. 

Uordhook  Rush  1  ima  'This is  altogether  unique!  The 
I!  UlUHUUiv  JCVUMl  Lima,  only  stiffly  erect  Bush  form 

of  the  popular  “Potato”  Lima.  Both  pods  and  Beans  are  twice 
the  si/.e  of  the  Kumerle,  while  the  “fat”  beans  are  of  the  same 
delicious  flavor  as  Burpee's  Bush  Lima.  Per  pkt.  15c.;  J4  pint  25c.; 
pint  45c. 

Earliest  Catawba  Sweet  Corn.  htveIafounI 

a  rival  to  our  famous  Golden  Bantam,  both  in  extreme  earliness 
and  surpassingly  delicious  flavor.  Several  who  have  tested  it 
at  Fohdmook  Farms  and  in  its  home  on  Seneca  Lake,  N.  Y., 
say  it  is  even  better  than  Bantam!  For  full  description  and 
special  offer  of  8310  in  Cash  Prizes,  seepage  17  of  Bio-pee's  Fawn 
Annual.  Pkt.  15c. 

Fordhook  Musk  Melon.  Sevens  "nilely1 

ribbed,  with  thick  golden-red  flesh  of  exquisite  flavor.  A 
better  shipper  than  our  original  Netted  Gem,  The  “Rocky 
Ford”  Melon,  and  as  sweet  as  our  famous  Emerald  Gem! 

For  painting  from  nature  and  full  description,  see  Burpee's 
Farm  Annual  for  1909.  Per  pkt.  10c.;  oz.  30c. 

Burpee-Improved  Bush  Lima.  7i!sT! 

largest  and  best  of  all  Large  Limas,  The  |pods  are  truly 
enormous  in  size  and  borne  most  abundantly  on  vigorous 
upright  hushes.  Per  pkt.  (two  ounces)  i5c.j  Bs  pint  35c.; 
pint  60c.,  postpaid. 

“Way ahead”  Lettuce.  SuTeTt1 S' 

the  ecifliest,  most  solid  and  surest  heading  of  all  early 
"Butterhead”  Lettuces.  Per  pkt.  15c. 

New  “Spencer”  Sweet  Peas. 

Many  colors  of  the  gigantic  waved  and  frilled 
“Spencers,  ”  in  unequaled  mixture.  These 
new  seedlings  of  the  true  “orchid-flowered” 
crinkled  type  \» ill  give  a  rare  treat  to  lev¬ 
el's  of  Sweet  Peas.  Per  pkt.  15c.;  per  oz. 

81.25. 


**  Variegated-Queen” 


asturtiums  ftfXS 

of  1909.  Of  tall  growth,  - - — -  .  ... 

bearing  flowers  of  many  bright  colors.  The  leaves  are  so  beautifully 
variegated  with  yellow,  white  and  green  that  the  plant  would  he  worthy 
of  culture  even  for  foliage  alone.  Per  pkt.  15c.;  pei  oz.  50c. 

rA.  buys  ALL  THE  ABOVE  Nine  Packets,  or  you  can  select  one 
OUL.  packet  each  of  any  Four  Varieties  for  only  25c.,  postpaid. 


Best  Giant-Flowered  Pansies. 


As  now  improved  for  1‘JO!),  this  is  de¬ 
cidedly  t  lie  best  and  most  com¬ 
plete  mixture  of  Truly  Giant - 
flowered  Pansies  ever  offered. 

Per  pkt.  15c. 


THE 

SEAL 

OF 

quality  : 


Burpee’s  Gem  Collection 


8  Packets  Beautiful  Flowers  for  25c. 

More  than  25  years  ago  we  originated  the 
plan  of  offering  each  season  a  Gem  Collection, 
containing  a  fine  assortment  of  choice  flowers 
for  only  twenty-five  cents.  So  popular  has 
this  collection  been  each  season  that,  still 
further  ’’to  encourage  the  beautiful,’ we  have 
endeavored  now  to  surpass  all  previous 
efforts,  and  hope  to  induce  thousands  more  to 
begin  the  culture  of  Beautiful  Flowers  from  seed. 


For  25c. 


we  will  mail  one  packet  each 
of  all  the  following-:  Fordhook 
Favorite  Asters,  choicest 
varieties  in  unequaled  mixture;  White  Hya¬ 
cinth  Candytuft,  immense  heads  of  splendid 


flowers;  Dianthus  Fordhook  Favorites,  al  1  the 

best  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pinks;  Burbank’s 
New  Eschscholtzia,  the  lovely  bright-crimson 
California  Poppy;  New  "Fuchsia  Flowered” 
Ipomoea,  a  most  attractive,  rapid  growing 
climber;  Imperial  German  Pansies,  fifty  varie¬ 
ties  in  superb  mixture;  Petunia,  "Brilliant 
Beauties,”  a  specia  l  blend  of  Baby  Rose,  Adonis, 
Rosy  Morn,  etc.,  and  Burpee’s  Best  Strain  of 
Phlox  Drummondii  Grandiflora  as  grown  at  our 
famous  Fordhook  Farms. 


Seeds  for  the 
Children’s  Garden 


Petunia 
Rosy  Morn’ 


No  better  collection  than  the 
above  could  be  obtained  to  give 
to  children.  Full  directions  for 
culture  are  printed  on  each  pack¬ 
et.  As  our  contribution  to  encour¬ 
age  tlie  children  to  begin  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  flowers  we  shall 
send  with  eacli  collection 
ordered  this  season  two  ex¬ 
tra  packets  Free,  contain¬ 
ing  special  mixtures  of  Sweet 
Peas  and  Nasturtiums.  The 
Sweet  Peas  will  include  Burpee' sBest 
Mixed  of  1908,  together  with  the  Ford- 
hook  Fancy  Flaked  and  a  few  " Spencer 
Seedlings.'' 

The  Nasturtiums  will  include  all  tall 
varieties —  Iiurpee'x  G Unit- Flowered, M a ■ 
da  me  G  u  liter  Hydride, lied  Spurred,  1. abb's 
and  a  few  of  the  Variegated-Leaved  and 
New  Icy-Leaved.  These  two  special  mix¬ 
tures  are  prepared  solely  for  this  collection 
as  our  contribution  towards  the  children’s 
gar  don  and  will  he  sent  with  every  collection 
ordered,  whether  one  or  one  hundred. 


25c. 


buys  a  1 1 
the  above 


I  , 

would 

cost 

80c.! 


OCp  Buys  either  collection  advertised  -either 
“wV.*  yom-  choice  "any  Four  Finest”  Novelties 
Seven  Superb  Spencer  Sweet  Peas — Eight 
Eleg'ant  New  Sweet  Peas  or  Burpee’s  Gem  col¬ 
lection  of  Annual  Flowers,  as  advertised  above. 


Cflr  You  can  have  any  two  collections 

vJVIv.  and  a  15c.  packet  of  either  of  the 
New  Sweet  Peas, named  in  preceding  column. 


For  81.00 


You  can  have  any  five  collec¬ 
tions  and  mailed  to  separate 
addresses  if  so  requested. 


Or  for  $1.00 


You  can  have  all  the  seeds 
advertised  for  sale  on  this 
page.  This  makes  34  pkts.  (regular  size)  for 
only  one  dollar,  mailed  postpaid. 

FrtP  0  £  ^Ye  WU1  mail  all  the  seeds  named 
TUI  ip  x.L-J  on  this  page— including  the  three 
15c.  pkts.  New  Sweet  Peas  37  pkts.  choicest 
seeds  for  only  81.25  ! 
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RPEF.  &  Co..  Philadelphia 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


February  G, 


Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  WEAVER  OF  SNOW.  f 

In  I’olar  noons  when  the  moonshine  glim¬ 
mers. 

And  tiie  frost-fans  whirl. 

And  whiter  than  moonlight  the  ice-flowers 
grow, 

And  the  lunar  rainbow  quivers  and  shim¬ 
mers, 

And  the  Silent  Laughers  dance  to  and  fro, 
A  stooping  girl 
As  pale  as  pearl 

Gathers  the  frost-flowers  where  they  blow; 
And  the  fleet-foot  fairies  smile,  for  they 
know 

The  Weaver  of  Snow. 

And  she  climbs  at  last  to  a  berg  sot.  free, 
That  drifteth  slow; 

And  she  sails  to  the  edge  of  the  world  we 
see : 

And  waits  till  the  wings  of  the  north  wind 
lean 

Like  an  eagle’s  wings  o’er  a  locban  of 
green. 

And  the  pale  stars  glow 
On  berg  and  floe 

Then  down  on  our  world  with  a  wild 
laugh  of  glee 

She  empties  her  lap  full  of  shimmer  and 
sheen, 

And  that  is  the  way  in  a  dream  I  have 
seen 

The  Weaver  of  Snow. 

— Fiona  Macdeod. 

* 

The  filling-  for  maple  syrup  pie  is 
made  as  follows :  One  cup  of  maple 
syrup,  one  cup  of  chopped  raisins,  one 
lemon,  juice  and  grated  rind,  and  two 
even  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Bake 

with  two  crusts  in  a  quick  oven. 

* 

Yorkshire  pudding  with  sausage  is 
an  appetizing  dish  for  a  cold  day. 
Make  a  batter  with  two  cupfuls  of 
sifted  flour,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
three  well-beaten  eggs  and  two  cupfuls 
of  milk.  Put  slices  of  sausage  meat  or 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pretty  little  Empire  frock  shown 
is  made  with  a  body  portion  and  the 
skirt,  which  is  straight,  finished  with  a 
hem  and  tucks.  There  are  short 
sleeves  that  are  gathered  into  bands, 
and  the  bertha  is  arranged  over  the 
neck  edge.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (10 


6209  Girl’s  Empire  Dress,  6  to  12  yean. 


small  sausages  in  a  large  dripping  pan,  years)  is  5)4  yards  24,  4-)4  yards  32  or 
pour  the  batter  over  them,  and  bake  3  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  3  yards  of 


in  a  hot  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

* 

Tutti-frutti  filling  for  layer  cakes 
is  made  as  follows:  Half  a  cupful  of 
seeded  raisins,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
currants,  and  two  tablespoon  fills  of 
orange  marmalade,  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs,  which  may  be  re¬ 
served  when  making  the  cake,  enough 
powdered  sugar  to  form  an  icing,  a 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  a  grating 
of  nutmeg.  Any  familiar  cake  recioe 
may  he  used  for  the  layers,  end  this 

filling  will  be  found  very  good. 

* 

The  champion  pie-eater  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  a  contest  at  Bloomfield,  recently 
distinguished  himself  by  eating  29  Dies 
at  a  sitting,  the  varieties  being  eight 
of  apple,  five  mince,  four  custard,  three 
peach,  three  lemon,  three  pumpkin,  two 
orune  and  one  cranberry.  Eight  apple 
oics  at  a  sitting  certainly  qualifies  the 
pie-eater  as  a  member  of  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  We  infer  that 
these  were  commercial  pies;  we  doubt 
whether  any  champion  would  be  found 
capable  of  surrounding  29  homemade 
pies  during  one  session.  His  closest 
competitor  absorbed  23  pies,  while  an¬ 
other  met  his  Waterloo  with  the  seven¬ 
teenth  pie. 

* 

An  Australian  lady,  Mrs.  Gunn,  writ¬ 
ing  of  her  experience  in  the  Never- 
Never  land,  tells  how  one  day  a  bush- 
man  walked  into  their  camo  and  asked 
for  a  bit  of  meat.  He  was  offered 
roast  scrub  turkey  and  boiled  cabbage, 
which  is  considered  a  great  luxury  in 
the  bush.  “Gosh  !”  he  exclaimed,  “ain’t 
tasted  cabbage  for  five  years.”  He 
took  a  tiny  piece  of  turkey,  and  was 
told  not  to  be  shy  of  it.  “Tain't  ex¬ 


edging.  The  pattern  6209  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years 
of  age;  price,  10  cents. 

The  boy’s  suit  shown  is  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  model  either  for  woolen  or 
wash  goods.  The  suit  is  made  with  the 
blouse  and  the  trousers.  The  blouse  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back,  and  is  held 
to  position  by  means  of  a  belt,  but  this 
belt  ran  be  either  oi  eather  or  the 


C208  Boy’s  Suit,  4  and  6  years. 


material. 


The  sleeves  are  tucked  at 
actly  that  I’m  shy*  of  it,”  he  said,  “but  the  wrists  to  give  a  cuff  effect,  and  the 
I’m  scared  to  fill  up  any  space  that  shield  is  attached  under  the  blouse, 
might  hold  cabbage.”  He  afterwards  The  knickerbockers  are  of  the  regula- 
told  “the  missus”  that  he  had  not  seen  tion  sort,  drawn  up  by  means  of  elastic 
either  a  cabbage  or  a  woman  for  five  at  the  knees.  The  quantity  of  mate- 
years.  The  district  called  the  Never-  rial  required  for  the  medium  size  (6 
Never  is  the  Northern  Territory  of  years)  is  4)4  yards  24,  3)4  yards  32  or 
Southern  Australia.  Mrs.  Gunn  lived  2)4  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
150  miles  from  the  railway,  and  100  6208  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  4,  6  and 

miles  from  the  nearest  white  woman.  8  years  of  age;  price,  10  cents. 


Two  Vegetable  Soups. 

Cabbage  Soup. — If  you  have  never 
made  it,  do  so,  for  to  those  who  like 
cabbage  it  is  a  delicious  dish.  Chop 
your  cabbage  fine  in  the  chopping  bowl, 
put  in  stewpan,  into  hot  salted  water, 
let  simmer  until  tender.  Add  milk, 
cream  and  butter,  and  salt,  if  needed, 
and  you  have  a  soup  fit  for  a  queen. 

Potato  Soup. — Pare  a  few  nice  pota¬ 
toes.  Let  stand  in  water  a  little  time 
before  boiling.  Cut  out  every  eye  or 
blemish  carefully,  so  they  will  preserve 
as  white  an  appearance  as  possible. 
Boil  till  tender,  remove  and  mash 
nicely.  Then  add  milk,  cream,  butter 
and  salt ;  keep  hot  till  served.  Some 
night  when  you  want  something  warm 
to  preface  bread  and  butter  and  acces¬ 
sories— try  it.  e.  E.  A. 

Hot  Lunches  in  a  Fireless  Cooker. 

“There  is  some  ditcl  ing  to  be  done 
in  the  back  field,”  announced  the  man 
of  the  house,  “  and  we  will  take  our 
dinners  for  a  few  days.  We  will  hitch 
up  and  draw  a  can  of  water,  and  then 
we  will  be  in  after  the  lunch.”  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  Everything  eaten  up ! 
No  time  to  cook  a  thing.  A  rapid  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  ice-box  rewarded  me  by 
showing  me  some  forgotten  meat  and 
gravy,  and  with  this  came  the  happy 
thought — “Why  not  try  the  hay  cook¬ 
er?”  My  cooker  is  a  home-made  one — 
a  butter  tub  lined  with  paper  and  filled 
with  fine  hay.  A  white  enamelware 
pail  with  a  tight  cover  is  my  cooking 
utensil.  I  placed  the  meat  and  gravy 
in  my  pail,  added  a  slice  of  onion,  a 
few  pieces  of  potato  and  rice.  I  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  boil  up  well,  and  then  lacked 
it  away  in  the  cooker.  The  lunch  jac¬ 
ket  was  packed  with  bread  and  butter 
and  fruit  and  a  few  dishes,  all  was  1 
loaded  into  the  wagon,  and  I  awaited 
the  home-ceming  at  night,  anxious  to 
know  the  result  of  my  experiment. 

“Yes,  it  was  hot,  the  rice  and  pota¬ 
toes  were  done,  and  it  was  all  good !” 
The  next  day  the  pail  held  ears  of 
sweet  corn  in  boiling  water,  and  on 
the  ears  of  corn  was  a  tin  plate  hold¬ 
ing  slices  of  beef.  This  was  equally 
successful.  Hasty  pudding  was  an¬ 
other  trial.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
dinner  all  in  one  dish,  I  baked  some 
corn  pudding  in  a  tin  box  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  pail.  This  I  put  hot  from 
the  oven  in  the  hole  of  the  cooker,  then 
placed  the  pail  on  top  of  it. 

“Was  the  corn  hot?”  I  asked. 

“That  box  was  so  hot  I  could  hardly 
get  it  out  of  there,”  replied  the  man 
of  the  ditch,  now  fully  converted  to 
fireless  cookers.  The  ditch  is  not  yet 
finished;  there  are  to  be  more  dinners 
and  more  experiments.  Perhaps  some 
other  woman  who  puts  up  dinners  for 
the  men  will  like  to  experiment,  c.  h. 

Simpson-Eddy  stone 

Zephyrette 


Ginghams' 


Beautiful  durable  fine 
dress-ginghams  with  artis¬ 
tic  patterns  in  bright  per¬ 
manent  colors. 

Made  by  a  new  scien¬ 
tific  process  which  makes 
the  colors  intensely  fast, 
and  the  cost  extremely 
moderate. 


Ask  your  dealer 
for  Simpson- Eddy- 
stone  Zephyrette 
Ginghams.  Write 
us  his  name  if  he 
hasn't  them  in 
stock.  We’ 11  help 
him  supply  you. 
Don’t  accept  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

The  Eddystcne 
Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


New  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 

SM 


w,RlG.U.S  PAIOFF,^ 

EDdystoNl 

Zephyrettes 


Endorsed  by  Schools,  Conservatories, 
and  Music  Teachers  Everywhere 

BEST  TONED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL.  ESTABLISHED  40  YEARS. 
Recent  Improvements  give  greatest  resonance.  Sold  direct.  No 
agent*.  Sent  on  trial— freight  paid  ;  first,  last  and  all  the  time  «t 
us— to  show  our  faith  In  our  work.  If  you  want  a  good  piano,  you 
eave  ?,o— r-W.  Very  easy  terms.  Slightly  used  “  highgrades,”  3 
Chickcrings,  ..  Fishers.  2  Bradburys,  etc.,  $75  up;  taken  In  ex¬ 
change  for  Improved  Wing  pianos — thoroughly  refinished.  Send 
for  bargain  list.  You  should  nwr  anyway — “Book  of  Complete 
iNTORMATtON  about  Pianos.”  152  pages.  N.  Y.  World  says:  “A  book 
of  educational  interest  everyone  should  have.’*  Free  for  the  asking. 

Cut  Out  To-day  (a  pin  will  do  It)  and  write  name  and  ad* 
dress  In  margin,  or  write  for  FREE  piano  book. 

WING  &SON. 

^ A  *  9  Aew  \  ork,  N.  V  . 


For 

FLOORS 
TABLES 
CHAIRS 
OIL  CLOTHS 

AND  ALU 

INTERIOR 


WOODWORK 

CAMPBELL’S 

The  Orig-in.a.1 

IVARNISH  STAIN 


The  best  finish  for  all  kinds 
of  wood.  It  brings  out  the 
natural  grain.  By  using  the 
Ground  color  handsome  effects 
can  be  obtained  on  old  painted 
or  discolored  surfaces.  Flows 
easily,  dries  hard  and  stays  hard. 

Get  Campbells  and 
Get  Satisfaction. 

YOUR  DEALER  SELLS  IT 

CARPENTER-M0RT0N  CO  S,o,5T0N- 


Trade  Mark 

Free  Sample.  WriteDept.  A7. 
Lamont,CorIissiCo.Aet9.78UndsonSt.5.T.  I 


ISHINES  BRIGHTEST 


A  Complete  Lighting  System 
for  Homes.  Stores. 

Churches,  etc. 

Ann  Arbor  Lighting  Systems  are 
brighter  than  gas,  steadier  and  clearer 
than  electric  light,  and  cost  about  one- 
tenth  as  much  to  operate.  Each  lamp 
gives  300  to  500  candle  power  for  less 
than  Vi  cents  per  hour.  Fuel  is  gaso¬ 
line,  perfectly  safe. 

Price  $10  up,  according  to  number  of 
lamps  desired.  We  make  inverted  area 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  stores 
halls,  factories,  etc. 

We  Want  Agents, 
who  will  push  our  line.  Special  terms 
to  those  who  write  early.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO. 

305  Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


The  Mild  Climate 


of  Virginia 


Offers  splendid  opportunities  for  fanning,  stock 
raising,  dairying  and  fruit  growing.  Winters  are 
short.  Climate  healthful.  Markets  near.  Lands 
reasonable  but  advancing  each  year.  Write  for 
information  to 

G.  W.  KOINER, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

RICHMOND,  _ VIRGINIA 

320  Acres  of  Wheat  Land  in 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Will  Make  You  Rich 

Fifty  Bushels  per  Acre  have 
been  grown.  General  average 
greater  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Continent.  Under  New 
Regulations  it  is  possible  to 
secure  a  Homestead  of  160  acres 
free  and  an  additional  160  acres 
at  $3.00  per  acre. 

“The  development  of  the 

- -  country  has  made  marvelous 

strides.  It  is  a  revelation,  a  record  of 
conquest  by  settlement  that  is  remark¬ 
able.’’  Extract  from  correspondence 
of  a  Missouri  Editor,  who  visited  Can¬ 
ada  in  August  last. 

The  grain  crop  of  1908  will  net  many 
farmers  $20  to  $25  per  acre.  Grain-rais¬ 
ing,  Mixed  Farming  and  Dairying 
are  the  principal  industries.  Climate 
is  excellent;  Social  Conditions  the 
best;  Railway  Advantages  unequal, 
ed;  Schools,  Churches  and  Markets 
close  at  hand. 

Lands  may  also  be  purchased  from  Railway 
and  Laud  Companies.  For  "Last  Lest  West” 
pamphlets,  maps  and  information  as  to  how 
to  secure  lowest  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Sup’t 
or  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  C.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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A  Suburban  Diplomatist. 

Nobody  could  have  looked  at  Cyrus 
Toppan  on  the  evening  of  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  his  nephew  without 
knowing  that  he  had  enjoyed  the 
week.  “I’ve  got  a  little  something  to 
tell  you  about  my  new  niece,”  he  said  to 
Captain  Saunders  and  Captain  Bolles, 
when  his  wife  had  thoughtfully  de¬ 
parted  to  a  neighbor’s  house,  and  left 
him  with  his  two  friends. 

‘Tell  on,”  said  the  two  captains 
promptly.  “You  let  us  light  up,  and 
then  you  needn’t  look  for  anything  in 
the  line  of  interruptions,”  added  Cap¬ 
tain  Bolles.  “We’ll  nod  if  we  see  occa¬ 
sion.” 

“Tou  know  I’ve  always  had  some 
doubts  what  kind  of  a  wife  a  feller  like 
Henry,  with  his  head  way  up  in  the 
clouds,  would  pick  him  .out,”  said  Mr. 
Toppin,  and  the  captains  nodded. 

“Well,  I  guess  Providence  had  a 
hand  in  the  choosing  of  Emily,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  host.  “She’s  as  neat  a  little 
craft  as  ever  I  set  eyes  on,  and’s  got  a 
first-class  head-piece,  what’s  more 
They’re  living  about  ten  miles  out  of 
the  city,  in  a  mighty  pretty  little  sub¬ 
urb,  and  they’ve  got  the  corner  lot  in 
a  good  neighborhood — nice  houses  on 
both  streets. 

“I  said  to  Henry,  ‘Doesn’t  it  cost  ye 
pretty  steep?’  For  I  knew  his  writing 
didn’t  bring  him  in  any  great  of  an  in¬ 
come  yet,  though  he’s  coming  on.  And 
he  said,  ‘It  don’t  cost  what  you’d  think 
'twould.  In  fact,  this  wasn’t  consid¬ 
ered  a  very  desirable  lot  till  Emily  got 
to  work  on  it.’ 

“Well,  of  course  I  wanted  to  know 
the  meaning  of  tht.  So  he  told  me  just 
what  happened.  Seems  they  wanted  to 
be  about  that  far  from  town,  and  they 
met  the  agent  for  a  lot  of  new  houses 
somewhere,  and  he  told  ’em  of  this 
place.  Said  he  and  his  wife  had  lived 
there  for  a  few  months  and  then  moved 
in  town,  and  ’twas  a  pretty  place.  So 
they  went  right  along  out  to  see  it. 
The  rent  was  reasonable,  so  reasonable 
that  Emily  got  kind  of  thoughtful. 
Henry  was  for  taking  it,  same  as  he 
always  does  good  things,  as  if  the 
ravens  had  fetched  it  to  him.  But 
Emily’s  built  different. 

She  looked  the  agent  right  in  the  eye. 
and  said  she,  ‘What’s  the  out  about  it?’ 
And  he  saw  ’twasn’t  any  use  to  make 
up  any  pretty  stories  or  beat  round  the 
bush,  so  he  told  the  truth. 

“  ‘You  see  that  big  house  down 
there?’  said.  ‘Well,  that  man  pays  rent 
for  three  of  these  houses,  his  own  and 
two  married  sons’,  and  he  keeps  hens.’ 

“Henry  said  Emily  began  to  smile 
and  nod. 

“And  every  afternoon  when  they’re 
let  out  they  make  right  for  this  corner 
lot,”  savs  the  a^ent.  “I  don’t  know 
what  ’tis  attracts  ’em  so,  whether  it’s 
the  slope,  or  the  grass  is  greener,  or 
what,  but  here’s  where  they  land,  and 
scratch  and  dig  till  they’re  called  home 
for  supper.  And  he  says  he  can’t  help 
it— small  fowl  have  got  to  have  their 
liberty.  And  my  wife  likes  a  flower- 
garden  and  smooth  grass.” 

“  ‘I  see,’  Emily  said,  when  he  stopped. 
‘So  do  I  like  a  garden,  and  I  shall  have 
a  pretty  one  here.’  And  that  very  day 
Henry  signed  a  five  years’  lease,  with  a 
couple  of  portable  henhouses  thrown  in. 

“‘Going  to  keep  hens?’  the  agent 
asked  her,  when  she  bartered  for  the 
henhouses,  and  Emily  smiled  and  said, 
‘For  a  while,  maybe.’ 

“Henry  was  kind  of  uneasy  till  she 
explained  her  plans  to  him,  for  he’s  no 
farmer,  nor  he  never  took  to  hens.  But 
lie  saw  the  light  after  she’d  talked  to 
him  a  while.  They  did  their  work  and 
moving  mornings  till  the  day  they 
moved  in — that  was  their  first  afternoon. 
Emily  took  a  rest  after  dinner,  and 
when  she  got  up  and  looked  out  on  the 
lawn,  there,  sure  enough,  ws  a  whole 
posse  o’  hens  and  some  chickens ! 
Henry  set  their  portable  henhouses  up 
that  night,  and  next  morning  a  farmer 
brought  them  some  hens  and  put  'em  in 
the  houses,  likewise  rhickens.  Henry 
superintended  the  job.  Emily  never 
went  near  ’em,  nor  asked  a  question. 

“That  afternoon  Henry  let  out  their 
live  stock  while  Emily  was  taking  her 
rest.  Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  for 
an  hour  or  so  in  a  complete  little  place 
they  call  his  ‘study,’  at  the  back  o’  the 
house.  When  Emily  waked  up  she  went 
in  there  and  rumpled  up  his  hair  and 
told  him  he’d  written  long  enough,  and 
to  lay  off  and  take  a  snooze  afore  tea- 
time,  same  as  was  their  usual  arrange¬ 
ment. 

“  ‘I’ll  call  the  hens  and  feed  ’em,  and 
get  ’em  under  cover,’  says  Emily. 
“That’ll  be  my  part  of  the  work.” 

“Well,  Henry  said  he  stretched  out 
on  the  lounge  she  has  all  fixed  up  cozy 
for  him,  and  fell  off  into  a  doze. 
When  he  waked  up  ’twas  most  dark, 


and  he  lay  there  listening  to  voices, 
Emily’s  and  a  man’s.  Emily’s  was  cool 
and  pleasant,  but  the  man’s  had  a  pretty 
mad  sound. 

“  ‘I  should  like  to  know  what  you’ve 
done  with  my  liens?’  he  was  saying. 

“You  liens!’  Emil  repeats  after  him, 
in  a  real  surprised  tone.  ‘Why,  where 
zccrc  they?’ 

“  ‘Well — ’hem’ — says  the  man,  ‘they — 
why,  I  suppose  they  were  on  your 
lawn.’ 

“‘Oh,’  says  Emily,  ‘how  unfortunate! 
You  see,  we’ve  just  moved,  and  our 
hens  only  came  this  morning.  I  haven’t 
even  asked  my  husband  how  many  he 
bought.  I’ve  been  busy  getting  settled, 
you  know.  He  let  them  out  while  I 
was  taking  my  nap,  and  now  he’s  get¬ 
ting  a  little  rest,  after  his  writing.  I 
told  him  I’d  call  the  hens  in,  feed 
them,  and  get  them  under  cover  every 
afternoon.  I  had  some  meal  for  them, 
and  they  came  running  to  me  just  as 
fast.  And  you  think  your  hens  were 
all  here,  too?  Now  we’ll  take  my  little 
electric  lantern  and  go  right  out  to 
the  henhouses,  and  you’ve  only  to  pick 
yours  out  and  take  them  right  away. 
Of  course  I  wouldn’t  keep  them.  I 
don’t  know  much  about  hens,  but  they 
will  follow  you,  won't  they?  Won’t 
they  know  your  voice?’ 

“Henry  said  he  held  his  breath,  ex¬ 
pecting  maybe  the  man  would  say 
something  that  would  oblige  him  to 
get  right  of’n  the  lounge  and  go  in  and 
deal  with  him ;  but  instead  of  that,  he 
said  the  man  bust  right  out  into  a  roar. 

“  See  here,’  he  said,  ‘you’ve  got  the 
best  of  me,  and  I’ll  wager  you  know  it, 
whether  you  know  much  about  hens  or 
not.  You  keep  ’em  overnight  and  let 
’em  out  to-morrow  at  the  usual  time, 
and  I’ll  see  that  they’re  sorted  out  by 
my  man  and  taken  home,  and  kept 
home.  I’ll  have  a  little  place  made 
back  of  the  house,  where  they’ll  get 
room  enough.  And  any  eggs  you  get 
from  their  visit,  says  lie  ‘you’re  wel¬ 
come  to.  And  look  here,  when  you  get 
settled  I’ll  have  my  folks  call  on  you,’ 
he  said.  ‘And  now  I’ll  bid  you  good 
night.’ 

“‘Good  night!’  says  Emily,  sweet  as 
ever.  ‘We’d  love  to  have  them  come. 
And,  oh,  Mr.  Brown,  when  it’s  later  in 
the  season,  I  hope  you’ll  accept  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  broilers  for  this  trouble  I’ve  put 
you  to.  I  think  perhaps  we  sha’n’t  keep 
hens  so  very  long.’ 

“  ‘I  knew  that  before  you  told  me,’ 
says  the  man.  And  Henry  said  that  as 
he  passed  by  the  side  window  on  his 
way  home  the  window  was  open,  and 
Henry  could  hear  him  chuckling  good 
and  hearty.” — Elizabeth  Lincoln  Gould 
in  the  Youth’s  Companion.  , 


Eggless  Rolls. — Three  cupfuls  of 
bread  sponge,  one-third  cupful  of 
sugar  (or  more,  as  preferred)  and  one- 
third  cupful  of  shortening  (a  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  if  butter  is  not  used). 
Mix  thoroughly  and  stiffen  with  flour, 
turn  onto  floured  bread  board,  knead 
lightly  and  quickly  until  the  dough  is 
smooth  and  springy,  but  not  stiff.  Place 
in  warm  buttered  crock  or  bowl  and 
set  in  warm  place  to  rise.  When  light 
turn  onto  floured  board,  lightly  flatten 
with  the  hands  until  the  dough  is  an 
inch  in  thickness,  spread  with  melted 
butter  and  cut  into  round  cakes  with 
small  biscuit  cutter ;  crease  sharply  with 
the  finger  across  the  middle  of  each 
cake  and  fold  the  buttered  sides  to¬ 
gether.  Place  in  warm  buttered  {>an 
and  set  aside  to  rise.  Bake  in  quick 
oven  twenty  minutes.  This  will  make 
two  dozen  rolls. 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  for  coughs  and  colds  as 
well  as  for  consumption. 
It’s  easy  for  Scott’s 
Emulsion  to  cure  a  cold 
or  cough  and  it  does  it 
better  than  anything  else 
because  it  builds  up 
and  strengthens  at  the 
same  time. 

Don’t  wait  until  you  get 
Consumption  or  Bronchi¬ 
tis.  Get  Scott ’s. 

Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World”  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York 


WHEREVER  THERES  PAIN  APPLY  AN 


Pains  in  the  Side 

Allcock’s  Plasters  relieve  promptly 
and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  side  and  restore  energy. 


Pains  In  the  Back 

Allcock' s  Plasters  have  no  equal 
Strengthen  Weak  Backs 
as  nothing  else  can. 


Coughs,  Colds,  Weak  Lungs 

Allcock’s  Plasters  act  as  a  preventive 
as  well  as  a  curative. 

Prevent  colds  becoming  deep-seated. 


Rheumatism  in  Shoulder 

relieved  by  using  Allcock' s  Plasters 
Athletes  use  them  for 

Stiffness  or  Soreness  of  muscles. 


^vrorW's  Greatest  Externa,  R 

tylVG  Has  relieved  and  cured  thousands 
Send  postal  with  name  and  address  to  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.,  for  book  of  testimonials. 
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Where  Grapefruit  Nets 
$2,500  per  Acre. 

Small  farms  are  making  Florida 
planters  wealthy.  Fruit  crops  net 
$500  to  $2,500  peracre — Veg¬ 
etables,  $  1 ,000.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate,  no  droughts.  Write  f  or 
booklet  written  by  a  western 
man  which  shows  profits  derived 
from  various  crops,  and  tells  of 
rich  lands  procured  reasonably. 
Sent  free  while  edition  lasts. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARDAIR-LINE, 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


NO  ZERO  WEATHER 

In  Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Rich  lands. 
Delightful  climate.  Three  and  four  crops  a  single 
season.  No  heavy  frosts,  blizzards  or  droughts. 
Fertilizing  and  irrigating  unnecessary.  Best  prices. 
Unequalled  railroad  service.  Everything  from 
onions  to  cotton.  Best  corn,  liav,  potato  and  truck 
lands.  Lauds  on  easy  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Wall  Paper  at 
HaIf=Price 

Not  a  clearance  sale  of  old,  faded 
patterns,  but  new,  fresh,  artistic 
stock,  at  half-price  because  we  sell 
direct  from  mills  to  you.  We’ll 
show  you,  too,  how  to  hang  the 
paper  yourself,  thus  saving  labor 
costand  letting  you  beautify  three 
rooms  for  what  one  has 
heretofore  cost  you. 
for  free  samples  and 
instructions  today. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills, 
Dept.  F  Philadelphia. 


on’t  Throw  it 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils—  t 
brass,  copper,  graniteware,  hot  water  bags 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 
can  use  them :  tit  any  surf  ace;  two  m  i  11  ion 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  sizes,  25c  postpaid.  Averts  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co. ,  Box  210,  Amsterdam,  N .  V. 
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Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn. etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle, Sheep. Swine, 
Poultry  and  Kggs.  Write  me  at  once  ror  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  S20  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

II.  F.Soilth,Tr»f.  Msr.S.  C. A  SU  I..  Ky.Bept.C  ,NasUilUe,Teau. 


Ritter  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
iqoq  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

finest  Guaranteed  d  a  ^07 

1909  Models  9"  C/  W  ^  / 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1007  &  1008  Models  4  ft*  n 

all  of  best  makes 

500  Second  Hand  Wheefm 

All  makes  and  tnodels%  &  O  ^ 
good  as  new . .  ®  ^ 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  -without  a 

cent  deposit ,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  halfusual  prices.  Do  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  Chicago 


STANDARD 


SINCE  1840 


PION  EERS 
"THE  OLD 


AND  LEADERS 

RELIABLE" 


Used  by  Three  Generations 
For  Sale  by  All  Hardware  Dealers 
R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Is  not  the  Hampshire  sheep,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Shropshire,  a  more  hardy 
and  vigorous  animal,  especially  under 
.  rugged  conditions  and  environments?  If 
this  supposition  be  true  why  is  it  not 
equally  popular?  J.  b.  m. 

Grantsville,  Md. 

If  the  desire  of  the  questioner  is  to 
get  a  sheep  that  will  stand  exposure, 
neglect  and  scanty  food,  he  will  never 
attain  wealth  as  a  shepherd,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  want  any.  of  the  English 
mutton  breeds.  I  was  talking  yester¬ 
day  with  a  friend,  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  England.  He  says  that 
no  mutton  he  ever  ate  compares  with 
that  found  there,  for  the  sheep  are  fed 
on  rich,  succulent  food,  and  kept  grow¬ 
ing,  and  are  cared  for  from  their  youth 
up.  To  expect  very  good  results  from 
sheep  so  developed  with  the  reverse  of 
such  treatment  is  to  look  for  the  im¬ 
possible.  With  the  above  well  in  mind 
I  would  reply  to  the  specific  question 
by  saying  that  the  Hampshires  are  a 
larger,  stronger-boned  sheep  than  the 
Shropshire.  Their  lambs  mature  early; 
not  quite  as  good  a  shearer  as  the 
Shropshire.  Otherwise,  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  individual  taste.  Both  will 
do  best  under  good  care.  The  Shrop- 
shires  are  more  popular,  because  they 
have  been  “boomed”  more,  their  com¬ 
pact  bodies  taking  the  eye,  and  nat¬ 
urally  satisfying  the  desire  for  a  heav¬ 
ier,  better  wooled  sheep  than  the 


THE  RURAL 

all  black  in  its  under  color.  Breeders  gen¬ 
erally  admit  that  to  secure  the  rich,  dark 
red  we  all  admire,  some  traces  of  black 
must  have  been  in  their  parents  or  grand¬ 
parents. 

When  we  started  to  breed  our  chief  aim 
was  to  get  a  breed  of  fowls  that  had 
vigor,  size  and  good  Winter  layers  if  given 
proper  care  and  feed.  After  breeding  them 
a  couple  of  years  with  satisfactory  results, 
not  paying  much  attention  to  color,  etc.,  we 
had  a  tine  lot  of  young  stock  running  in 
the  orchard.  A  fancy  breeder  came  to  the 
place  to  see  our  Reds.  We  were  proud  to 
show  them  to  him,  as  they  were  just  com¬ 
mencing  to  lay.  After  looking  them  over 
he  inquired  what  we  would  take  for  some 
of  the  dark-colored  pullets.  This  rather 
opened  our  eyes,  as  we  knew  he  wanted 
fancy  stock.  We  finally  sold  him  20  odd 
l’.ead  for  .$3  apiece.  This  set  us  to  think¬ 
ing  that  these  pullets  did  not  cost  any 
more  to  raise  than  the  lighter  or  poorer 
colored  ones  did.  Then  why  not  try  to 
breed  for  this  color  as  well  as  eggs?  We 
have  bred  our  “Reds’’  with  this  idea  in 
mind  ever  since,  and  have  met  with  fail- 
success.  We  find  that  to  produce  these 
colored  birds  an  even  colored  male,  good  in 
color  (a  little  black  not  objectionable  in 
either  male  or  female)  and  other  points  as 
good  as  possible.  The  females  to  be  as 
red  as  possible,  or  about  the  color  of  the 
male’s  breast  feathers.  We  have  been  told 
that  breeding  for  feathers  and  eggs  was 
impossible,  but  we  have  failed  to  prove 
this,  as  the  past  season  the  two  best  lay¬ 
ing  hens  we  had-  were  the  best  colored 
ones,  and  one  of  the  first  pullets  to  play 
this  Fall  was  as  red  a  one  as  we  raised 
this  season.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  if  a 
pullet  or  lien  is  red  do  we  consider  her 
one  of  our  best  layers?  Mo;  not  until  she 
proves  it  by  the  eggs  she  lays.  She  must 
build  of  a  dairy  cow,  with  a  long 
deep  breast  and  have  lots  of  am- 
hustle  for  her  food. 

J.  E.  VAX  ALSTYNE. 


NEW-YORKER 


have  the 
body  and 
bit  ion  to 


wiWilii 
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A  gain  of  10  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  in  one  month  is 
one  Badger  Dairy  Feed  record.  Don’t  take  our 
word  for  it.  Read  what  Mr.  J.  J.  Liston  says  on 
the  right.  But  you  don’t  even  have  to  take  Mr. 
Liston’s  word.  Try  Badger  Dairy  Feed  on  your 
own  cows.  It  contains  the  necessary  Protein, 

Fat  and  Carbohydrates,  in  perfect  proportion 
for  milk  making  and  conditioning.  Badger 
Dairy  Feed  is  a  big  money  maker  for  the  dairy¬ 
man.  and  our  interesting  Free  Book  tells  why. 
Write  for  it  today.  * 

CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO.,  Box  100,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


Rock  City,  Ill. 

Chas.  A.  Krause  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gentlemen:— In  regard  to 
Badger  Dairy  Peed  would  state 
I  have  used  it  the  past  winter  on 
4  heifers  with  their  first  calf.  Before 
I  started  feeding  them  on  Badger 
Dairy  Peed  I  had  been  feeding  them  ' 
on  corn,  oats,  bran  and  oil  meal.  I  got 
30  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  per  cow  from  the 
above  ration. 

After  using  Badger  Dairy  Peed  they 
increased  to  40  lbs.  per  day,  so  you  see 
it  paid  me  to  feed  it. 

I  can  cheerfully  recommend  Bad¬ 
ger  Dairy  Feed  to  anyone  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  as  it  more  than 
pays  for  itself. Yours  truly, 
yj  (Signed)  J.J.  Liston.  “  J 


THE  GREAT  IMPORTING  BARNS  OF 

THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO., 

contain  animals  of  the  highest  quality— for  that  is  our  motto— 
“Buy  The  Best  Or  None  At  All.” 

These  grand  young  stallions  and  mares— Belgians,  Perclierons  and 
German  Coach— have  always  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
in  the  Old  Country  by  Col.  Crawford  himself.  As  he  has  always 
been  in  the  horse  breeding  industry  and  has  proven  himself  a  com¬ 
petent  judge  and  made  a  success  in  his  great  undertaking,  you 
should,  therefore,  not  hesitate  about  consulting  him  in  regard  to 
wliatis  best  for  you  to  buy.  All  correspondence  carefully  answered, 
and  we  ask  you  to  scrutinize  our  stock  and  see  if  you  do  not 
think  it  compares  very  favorably  with  the  very  best. 

COI..  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop.. 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Citizens  Phone  266  Bell  Phone  651  W 


u 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 


a  new  feed  in  Beady 
to  Feed  Form  that 
every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  Robert  M.  Taylor,  Towson,  Md., 
says  his  milk  output  increased  25  gallons  daily  after  feeding  Unicorn.  You  can  increase 
yours.  Send  for  book,  prices,  etc.  Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  WHITE-FACED  PET.  Fig.  30. 

Southdown,  the  first  love  of  the  sheep¬ 
man  when  he  abandoned  the  fine  wool 
merino  for  a  strictly  mutton  sheep. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


LUMBER  FOR  SILO. 

What  is  best  wood  for  silo?  I  can  have 
choice  of  pine,  hemlock  or  cypress  at  same 
price.  Which  is  better,  single  or  double 
matching?  What  kind  of  doors  are  best? 

Clay,  N.  Y. 

L.  S. 

I  prefer  cypress  lumber  for  a  silo,  but  it 
should  be  kept  painted  on  the  outside  to 
protect  It  against  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and  the  inside  should  receive  a 
coat  of  some  good  wood  preservative.  Sin¬ 
gle  tongue  and  groove  answers  every  pur¬ 
pose,  so  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in 
making  them  double.  I  prefer  a  contin¬ 
uous  door  running  all  the  way  to  the  top 
of  the  silo.  With  a  door  of  this  style  you 
can  always  keep  the  surface  of  the  silage 
level  when  feeding  from  the  silo,  which  is 
a  very  important  consideration.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  door  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  construction  of  the  silo.  Some 
of  the  patent  silos  on  the  market  are  very- 
convenient.  C.  S.  GItEEXE. 


BLAGK  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

The  black  Percheron  mares  shown 
at  Fig.  47,  page  103,  were  imported  by 
Col.  G.  W.  Crawford,  of  the  Sharon 
Valley  Stock  Farm.  They  are  good 
specimens  of  the  breed.  On  January 
12-13  a  sale,  attended  by  nearly  3,000 
people,  was  held  at  this  farm.  In  spite 
of  the  unpleasant  weather  the  sale  was 
a  success.  Ninety-seven  stallions  and 
mares  were  sold.  Three  or  four  of 
the  stallions  brought  $2,000  each.  The 
remainder  ranged  from  $900  to  $1,600 
each.  The  highest  price  for  a  pair  of 
Percheron  marcs  was  $1,715.  Others 
brought  $700  to  $800  each.  A  number 
of  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  sold 
from  $400  to  $600  each. 


COLOR  AND  MATING  OF  R.  I.  REDS. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  true  color  of  Ii.  I.  Reds,  which 
varies  from  a  light  red  or  buff  to  a  dark 
brown,  especially  in  the  females.  With  a 
great  many  breeders  -  this  is  a  matter  of 
individual  taste.  The  “Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection”  and  that  considered  by  the  best 
judges  of  the  breed  of  to-day  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  color  of  a  Red  Oxheart 
cherry  for  the  males  and  a  brick  color  for 
the  females,  and  of  one  shade  from  bead 
to  base  of  tail.  Such  birds,  other  points 
being  equal,  will  always  command  a 
premium  in  price.  There  are  many  breeders 
of  Reds  who  consider  a  bird  with  any 
black  in  its  under  color  unfit  to  breed 
from'.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  many 
times  the  stock  raised  from  such  a  bird  will 
be  as  free  from  black  as  can  be,  while  a 
bird  free  from  black  will  breed  stock  with 


FEEDING  BAKER’S  BREAD. 

We  can  buy  baker’s  bread  for  .$1  per 
100  pounds,  no  cost  for  delivery.  Some  of 
this  is  hard,  and  some  fresh  enough  to  he 
torn  apart  with  our  hands.  IIow  can  we 
feed  this  to  advantage?  We  have  chickens, 
horses  and  one  cow.  We  can  grind  this 
very  readily.  k.  t.  f. 

Mercliantville,  N.  J. 

Stale  baker’s  bread  is  pre-eminently  a 
feed  for  chickens  if  it  is  not  sour  or 
mouldy.  When  in  this  condition  it  is  not 
fit  to  feed  to  any-thing.  One  common  mis¬ 
take  made  in  feeding  this  dry  bread  to 
chickens  is  in  thinking  that  it  must  be 
soaked  with  water,  and  often  mixed  with 
other  feed  and  fed  wet  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  This  is  about  the  most  disastrous 
practice  a  person  can  follow  in  feeding 
laying  hens,  or  even  young  chickens.  The 
best  way  I  have  found  to  feed  this  bread 
is  to  separate  the  soft  parts  from  the  hard 
crusts  and  grind  the  latter  quite  fine.  (A 
sausage  mill  may  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.)  The  soft  part  and  the  ground 
crusts  are  then  mixed  together  and  fed 
dry  to  either  young  chickens  or  laying 
hens.  I  prefer  feeding  this  feed  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  just  as  much  as  will 
be  eaten  up  clean  in  10  or  15  minutes. 
If  plentiful,  this  bread  may  form  a  part 
of  the  noon  feed  with  boiled  potatoes  and 
beef  scrap.  The  noon  feed  is  given  at 
11.30  A.  M.,  just  as  much  as  will  be  eaten 
in  .10  minutes  and  no  more.  At  about 
three  P.  M.  the  night  feed  of  whole  wheat 
and  cracked  corn  is  mixed  with  the  litter 
on  the  floor  in  sufficient,  quantity  so  that 
some  remains  to  keep  the  birds  busy 
scratching  for  about  two  hours  the  next 
morning.  This  ration  has  proved  to  be  a 


MAPLEDALE  FARM 

A.UCTIOM  SiLLE  OF 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

AND  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Feb.  24-25, 1909 

The  proprietor  of  Mapledale,  E.  J.  Clark,  having 
disposed  of  his  farm,  will  sell  at  Public  Auction  at 
Mapledale,  his  entire  herd  of  GUERNSEYS,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  50  head,  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
breed,  besides  a  few  high-grade  Guernseys.  Also 
all  the  Farming  Utensils  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
first-class  dairy  farm,  and  One  Pair  of  Horses. 

Tiie  farming  utensils  and  horses  will  be  sold  on 
the  first  day  of  sale,  Wednesday,  Feh.  24,  1909,  and 
the  cattle  on  the  second  day,  Thursday,  Feb.  25, 
1900.  Sale  to  commence  at  10  o’clock  each  day. 

MAPLEDALE  is  located  at  East  Onondaga,  a 
suburb  of  Syracuse,  a  twenty  minute  trolley  ridg 
from  the  center  of  the  city. 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application.  Address, 
E.  J.  CLARK. 

2144  South  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Largest  Importers  in  America  of  Percheron, 


Belgian  and  German  Coach 


J.  CROUCH  S  SON,  Dept. "A,  La 


Stallions  and 
Mares 

We  have  over 
two  hundred 
head  of  young 
serviceable  stall¬ 
ions  of  the  above 
breeds  now  for' 
sale  at  moderate 
prices,  reasonable 
terms  and  best  of 
guarantee. 

If  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  needs  a 
stallion,  write  us. 
Fayette,  Indiana. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-* RIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


For  30  years  an 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER 
of  high-class 

Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions. 

No  investment  brings 
you  so  large  returns 
with  so  little  effort  as  a 
draft  or  coach  stallion. 
Write  EL  WOOD  S. 
AKIN,  Auburn, N.Y. 


BOLL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  Have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


Now  is  the  approved  time  to  start,  double  your  profits 

Registered  Holsteins 

The  quarantine  retarded  our  sales.  Choice  cows 
at  bargain  prices,  also  heifer  calves.  We  are  fairly 
crazy  with  the  bull  fever.  They  range  from  four 
weeks  up.  Royally  bred.  Prices  way  below  value. 
Write  to-day. 

RIVEN  BURGH  BROS, 

Hillhurst  Farm  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 


great  egg  producer. 


C.  S.  GItEEXE. 


FOR 
SALE 

Sired  by  “  Sir  Sadie  Corxucopia,”  No.  42152, 
whose  average  A  .R.O.  backing  is  32.48  ibs.  butter 
in  7  days,  which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  calf  born 
May  31,  1908,  Dam  very  choice  young  cow  “Sadie 
Friend  Mercedes,”  No.  04928.  A. R.O.  nearly  20  lbs. 
Calf  large,  thrifty,  evenly  marked,  straight  in  the 
back,  deep  in  body,  sound  and  right  in  every  respect. 
PRICE  $100.00.  Have  others  if  this  fellow  does 
not  interest  you  as  well  as  cows  and  heifers.  For 
full  information  address,  Quentin  McAdam,  Prop., 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Great  iiolstein  bargains  — Two  801)8  of  PON- 

TIAO  CHIUON  No.  39123,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  HENGEK- 
V1CI.D  DEKOL,  ami  with  a  record  on  the  dam's  Bide  of  25.70  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days.  PONTIAC  CHIltON  also  has  a  sister  on 
the  dam's  side  that  at  four  years  mails  26.39  lbs.  and  another 
sister  on  t lie  dam's  side  that  made  20.59  lbs.  at  three  years.  One 
of  these  calves  is  out  of  DIXON  HKNGEItVEbD  DKKOb,  with  a 
seven -liny  record  of  332. 7  lbs.  milk  mid  18.38  His.  butter,  and  the 
other  is  out  of  DKKOb  NKTHERLAND  1'IETKRTJE  with  a 
seveu-dav  record  of  386.9  lhs.  milk  and  16.43  lbs.  butter.  First 
check  for  $50  takes  choice,  or  a  check  for  $100  will  take  botii. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


MILK  FOR  BABIES 

Holstein  the  Best.  Send  for  free  booklets. 
F.  L.  Houghton.  81  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


COOK  FARMS -JAQKS 

Saddle  llorses.  Trotting 
and  Paeing  Stallions. 

We  are  the  largest  Breeders  and 
Importers  of  Jacks  in  America. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO., 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Branch  Barn.  -  Wichita,  Kansas 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD^^.'ITwI.r" 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  106100,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Belle  Premier's  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93736.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  CHOICE  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring;  also  young  boar  pigs. 
These  Yorkshires  are  from  such  breeding  as  Earl  of 
Rosebury,  Scott,  Flatt  and  other.  Also  a  choice  lot 
of  Chester  White  sows  to  farrow  in  spring.  Selected 
boar  pigs  from  large  litters.  Prices  reasonable. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J.  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan.Ill. 


BRED  GILTS 
_  AND  SOWS. 

From  mature  stock.  Also  Purebred  high  yielding 
Seed  Corn.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed.  Address 
Meadowbrook  Seed  Farms,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 

PHF^HIRFQ— THK  WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

UIILOIIMILO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 


MORNINGSIDE  F 


tie,  pro 
FARM, 


Sylvania,  Pa. 


.  ..  .  —  Pedigrees  and 

prices  upon  application.  Bronze  Tom  Turkeys,  with  some 
wild  blood.  J.  Spencer  Hosford,  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 

Cfip  Cfil  E— Registered  Dutch  Belted  Bull 
rUTl  OHLC  “Prince”— two  years  old— seven 


prizes. 

Ditto. 


Ditto.  "Lad  ’’—yearling— marked  perfect: 
‘Pirate” — calf— marked  perfect.  Registered 
Hampshire  Swine  (the  Bacon  hog).  Pigs,  regular 
markings  $8.00,  irregular  markings  $6.00.  Address 
Chas.  Stewart  Davison,  So.  Williamstown,  Blass. 


You  Can’t  Afford 

dairy  stock,  rea  ’  “ 

R.  F,  SHANNC 

JERSEYS 

ROSEMOUNT  bed 
HEIFERS  for  sale, 
breed. 


when  I  can  sell 

-  „  . . .  Jersey  bull,  best 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-Combination  and  Golden  Lad:  for 
sale,  48  cows,  4  heifers  22  hulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenhnrg.  Pa. 

POLL  BULLS  AND 

The  best  blood  of  the 
Address.  Rosemount,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  ami  Jersey 


on  hand. 


lattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
M.  L.  BENUAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


P HFQH I  RFQ— ' Service  Boars  Sows  Bred, 
unconmco  germaine.  smith,  castiie, n.  r. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  sows.  Pigs,  all  ages.  Registered  our  expense, 
Money  buck  if  wanted.  Write  for  booklet,  H.  C.  & 
H.  B.  Harpending,  “  Highwood,”  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Chief  Fairbanks,  second 
prize  boar  at  Ohio  State  Fair,  1908,  at  head  of  herd. 
Big  bone,  prolific  kind.  Stock  for  sale  at  living 
prices.  E.  W.  KELLER,  R.  2,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Large  Berkshires 

Berkshires  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 

Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa' 
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KEEPING  GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

I  have  just  read  the  article  on  pre¬ 
serving  green  cut  bone  for  poultry  on 
page  75,  and  wish  to  give  you  my  ideas 
on  the  matter.  I  have  a  power  cutter 
for  green  bone,  and  cut  quite  an 
amount  of  bone  and  meat,  principally 
horse-meat ;  and  I  intend  trying  this 
plan :  Grind  meat  and  bone  when 

frozen,  pack  solidly  in  barrels,  allow  it 
to  freeze  solid,  then  place  in  a  shady 
spot  upon  a  layer  of  sawdust.  Put 
some  sawdust  around  the  barrels  and 
wet  down  pretty  thoroughly  and  let  the 
whole  thing  freeze  solid.  Then  cover 
this  all  up  with  more  sawdust  or  old 
hay,  and  allow  it  to  remain  till  wanted. 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  will  not  keep 
at  least  well  along  into  hot  weather, 
using  it  as  it  thaws  out.  It  might  be 
more  convenient  to  pack  some  of  it  in 
boxes  that  could  be  more  readily  taken 
out  of  the  pile.  I  already  have  two 
barrels  of  this  cut  meat  and  bone 
which  has  been  exposed  to  some  zero 
weather,  and  I  think  it  is  solid  clear 
through.  If  the  meat  is  not  frozen 
when  ground  up  the  machine  does  not 
work  so  well,  the  meat  being  squeezed 
through  instead  of  finely  cut.  I  also 
cut  dry  bones  with  this  same  machine, 
for  poultry  feed.  I  have  thought  of 
this  when  the  Hope  Farm  man  was 
telling  about  what  to  do  with  old  bones. 
I  buy  the  bones  from  the  children  in 
the  factory  village  where  I  peddle, 
paying  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and 
grind  it  and  sell  it  to  poultrymen.  It 
makes  a  first-class  feed,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  liked  both  by  those  who  buy  it 
and  by  “biddy”  who  eats  it.  I  also 
think  it  a  fairly  remunerative  proposi¬ 
tion  for  myself.  J.  b. 

Windham  Co.,  Conn. 


Guano  Questions. 

//.  J.  V.,  G  ell  anbury.  Pa— Will  you  give 
me  an  opinion  of  the  fertilizer  described  in 
the  circulars  enclosed  herewith?  I  was  in¬ 
formed  a  few  years  ago  that  the  supply 
of  natural  guanos  had  been  exhausted.  Is 
this  correct? 

Ans. — Guano  is  chiefly  bird  manure. 
In  southern  latitudes  great  flocks  of 
birds  gather  on  certain  islands  to  roost 
or  breed.  Their  food  is  chiefly  fish, 
and  with  the  manure  is  found  dead 
bodies  of  birds  and  some  fish.  In  the 
Pacific,  off  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
are  such  islands,  where  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  rainfall.  Here  the  deposits 
dry  without  great  loss  of  ammonia. 
They  are  dug  up,  crushed  or  ground, 
and  used  as  a  fertilizer.  The  original 
deposits  have  been  largely  used  up,  but 
new  ones  are  being  made.  The  circu¬ 
lar  mentioned  in  the  question  refers  to 
a  "natural  guano,”  which  contains  no 
nitrogen  or  potash,  and  about  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  as  ground  bone.  Very 
likely  it  comes  from  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  There  are  quite  exten¬ 
sive  deposits  on  these  islands,  but  the 
rainfall  is  heavy,  and  all  or  nearly  alt 
the  soluble  plant  food  has  been  washed 
out  of  the  guano.  Nothing  but  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  left,  consequently  it  does 
not  pay  well  to  mine  and  grind  this 
material.  We  doubt  if  it  would  be  any 
better  than  ground  bone  as  a  source 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

Effect  of  Oil  and  Gas  Pumping  on  Earth’s 
Surface. 

•/..  Fayette,  Miss. — I  am  an  old  man, 
ignorant,  and  too  poor  to  subscribe  for 
scientific  literature.  Please  tell  me  what 
will  l>e  the  probable  effect  on  the  crust 
of  (lie  earth  from  pumping  all  of  this 
oil  and  gas  from  the  "lower  regions.” 
Wliat  do  scientists  say  about  it?  It  must 
have  a  great  sustaining  force  to  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Ans. — The  large  accumulations  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  within  the 
earth’s  crust,  like  the  much  greater 
accumulations  of  water,  are.  found  to 
be  gathered  in  porous  beds  of  rock  like 
the  coarse  sandstones.  These  porous 
beds  are  overlaid  by  other  layers  which 
are  impervious,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
artesian  waters  which  maintain  the 


strong  flow  in  artesian  wells.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  the  removal 
of  the  oil  or  the  gas  from  such  porous 
beds  would  not  in  any  material  way 
weaken  their  supporting  power.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  usually  true  that  both  the 
oil  and  the  gas  are  under  a  water  pres¬ 
sure,  these  overlying  artesiafi  waters, 
and  as  the  oil  and  the  gas  are  with¬ 
drawn,  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases, 
the  water  rises  into  the  spaces  vacated 
by  the  oil  or  the  gas.  f.  h.  king. 


ALFALFA  PASTURE  FOR  HORSES. 

Have  you  ever  beard  of  any  bad  re¬ 
sults  from  pasturing  horses  on  Alfalfa?  1 
know  it  is  dangerous  for  cows,  as  I  had 
a  valuable  Jersey  die  from  bloat  after 
grazing  for  less  than  an  hour.  w.  R.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Yes,  we  know  of  several  cases — all 
partly  due  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
owners.  The  horses  were  left  too  long 
in  the  Alfalfa.  We  would  not  pasture 
a  horse  in  an  Alfalfa  field,  yet  this 
is  no  argument  against  Alfalfa  when 
properly  fed. 


RATION  FOR  MILCH  COW. 

What  do  you  consider  the  nearest  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  a  cow  of  1,100  to  1,200 
pounds,  in  full  flow  of  milk,  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Cob  corn,  cotton  seed,  bran 

(wheat)  or  Ajax,  silage,  clover  hay,  corn 
stover?  Will  it  not  pay  to  feed  clover  hay 
at  morning  and  evening,  feeding  the  silage 
at  noon?  The  price  of  clover  is  $12.50, 
and  we  are  somewhat  short  on  silage.  We 
do  not  seem  able  to  feed  cut  corn  stover, 
as  the  cows  go  off  in  flow  of  milk.  Could 
we  improve  our  ration  by  any  other  feeds, 
or  cut  out  any  of  the  present  ones?  lias 
it  proved  satisfactory  to  fill  the  silo  witn 
oats  and  Canada  field  peas.  t.  b. 

Pldgemount,  Pa. 

From  the  feeds  you  mention,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  select  the  following  ra¬ 
tion  which  is  nearly  balanced :  25  pounds 
silage,  12  pounds  clover  hay,  four  Ajax, 
1%  pound  cotton-seed  meal,  five  pounds 
corn  and  cob  meal.  Corn  stover  will  not 
aid  much  in  the  production  of  milk  when 
you  are  feeding  good  silage  and  clover  hay, 
but  it  sometimes  pays  to  feed  it  when  it 
is  on  hand,  instead  ot  buying  more  expen¬ 
sive  feed.  In  your  case,  if  you  can  induce 
your  cows  to  eat  some  corn  stover  during 
(he  day  in  addition  to  the  above  ration, 
it  will  do  no  harm.  I  prefer  feeding  the 
silage  the  first  thing  after  milking  in  the 
morning,  together  with  half  of  the  grain 
ration.  A  little  corn  stover  can  he  given 
at  noon,  and  the  remainder  of  the  grain 
and  the  clover  hay  at  night.  If  you  prefer 
to  leave  out  the  corn  stover  entirely  part 
of  the  clover  hay  should  bo  fed  at  noon. 
You  cannot  afford  to  feed  any  wheat  bran 
with  this  ration  at  all. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas  for  silage.  I  can  only  recommend 
their  use  under  certain  conditions.  It  is 
possible  to  make  fairly  good  silage  from 
these  crops,  hut  it  requires  more  labor,  and 
on  the  whole  they  are  not  as  satisfactory 
as  corn.  In  filling  a  silo  with  oats  and 
peas  it  must  be  packed  tightly.  It  requires 
two  men  in  the  silo  all  of  the  time,  while 
one  man  can  .do  the  work  where  corn  is 
used.  *  C.  S.  GREENE. 


CORN  FODDER  OR  MATURE  CORN. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  page  2  in  regard  to  filling  the 
silo  with  corn  and  stalks,  or  just  stalks. 
Contrary  to  Ross  Bros.’  theory  the  farmers 
in  this  section  practice  the  growing  of 
corn  and  forage  on  the  same  land.  It  is 
true  it  takes  a  little  more  acreage,  hut  the 
grain  secured,  I  think,  pays  the  extra  cost, 
besides  mature  corn  makes  better  silage 
than  the  larger  and  later  varieties.  I  have 
seen  800  bushels  of  ear  corn  and  fodder  to 
fill  a  14x28  silo  grown  on  5%  acres  of 
ground ;  the  variety  planted  was  Learning 
dent,  which  matures  in  this  section,  cen¬ 
tral  Connecticut,  in  from  90  to  100  days. 
I  think  Mr.  Compton  strikes  the  keynote 
when  he  says,  ‘‘The  corn  in  the  silo  is  not 
the  kind  of  grain  the  cows  need.”  It  seems 
to  me  th.at.  the  grain  could  be  fed  to  better 
advantage  by  grinding  and  mixing  with 
other  grains.  Might  it  not  be  advisable  in 
these  days  of  high-priced  corn,  to  ex¬ 
change  a  portion  of  the  corn  crop  for  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  or  some  of  the  other  concen¬ 
trates?  One  thing  I  have  noticed,  that 
what  litle  corn  there  is  in  my  silage  passes 
through  the  animals  whole,  or  at  least  a 
considerable  proportion  of  it.  Will  some 
of  the  scientific  ones  tell  us  what  benefit, 
if  any,  (he  cows  derive  from  this  un¬ 
masticated  corn.  Speaking  of  feeding  green 
corn,  I  will  say  that  I  fed  about  60  pounds 
per  day  last  Fall  without  any  noticeable 
increase  in  the  milk  flow.  j.  s.  G. 

Thomaston,  Conn. 


IN  THE  LEAD 


For 


The  1909  Model  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

retain  all  features  that  have  given  them  their  great  reputation  for  dura¬ 
bility  and  efficiency,  and  have  several  improvements  that  make  them  even 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  the  ideal  machine  for  dairymen  who 

are  posted  and  who  demand  the  best. 
And  by  intensifying  the  circuitous  and  tortu¬ 
ous  currents  of  the  milk  in  its  passage  through 
the  separator  bowl,  we  have  been  able  to 

Greatly  Reduce  the  Diameter 
of  the  Bowls 

which  makes  them  operate  easier  than  ever 
and  still  retain  their  great  milk  capacity. 

Notwithstanding  most  manufacturers 
were  complaining  all  last  year  of  dull  times 
and  small  sales  the  UNITED  STATES 
SEPARATOR  had  one  of  the  largest 
sales  in  its  history  and  since  this  fall  season 
began,  sales  are  larger  than  last  year. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  United  States  has 
beaten  every  separator  in  endurance  tests 
and  holds  the  WORLD’S  RECORD. 

No  dairyman  can  afford  to  purchase  a 
cream  separator  until  he  has  first  exam¬ 
ined  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 


1909  Model 


Sales  agents  in  nearly  every  dairy  section.  If  no  agent  in  your  town,  write 
direct  to  us  for  Catalog  No.  159,  and  we  will  also  qnote  prices. 

We  liavo  distributing  warehouses  iu  every  dairy  section  in  tire  United  States  and  Canada. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Fails,  Vt. 


“SaveTheHorse’SpavinCure. 


PEG.  TPADC  MAP* 


SOUND 


If  you  are  at  the  end  of  your  rope  in  trying  to  cure 
your  horse,  the  sooner  you  abandon  precarious,  vicious 
and  uncertain  methods  and  turn  to  “SAVE-THE- 
HORSE,”  the  quicker  you  will  have  a  sound  horse.  Its 
unfailing  power  is  proven  beyond  question,  and  our 
guarantee  is  a  binding  contract  to  protect  you. 

The  Union  Insurance  Co.  o£  Phila., — 

Office  of  Resident  Agent,  Ponca  City,  Okla. 
'roy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— I  was  making  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Win.  Cravens  of  this  city  what  would  take  off  a  had 
Bone  Spavin  on  one  of  my  horses  and  he  told  mo  he  was  using 
“Savo-the-Horse"  for  a  howed  tendon  on  Mayflower,  and  it 
was  improving  so  fast  thatlie  believed  it  would  cure  anything 
recommended  to.  So  you  will  see  by  your  books  that  I  ordered 
a  bottle  last  July  and  it  cured  my  horse  sound  and  well  of  a 
had  Bone  Spavin,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  glad  to  recom¬ 
mend  it. I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  spavin  cure  made.J.  T.ROSS. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J— I  cured  a  horse  twenty-three  years  old 
of  a  bad  bone  spavin  with  your  great  remedy.  Used  horse 
right  along.  THEODORE  JACOBUS. 

Narragansett  Park,  Providence,  R.  I. 

I  have  taken  Bog  Spavins  off  of  four  horses  with  yonr“Save- 
tho-Horse.''  I  buy  it  of  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  Providence.  Havo 
never  yet  had  to  ask  for  any  money  back.  C.  P.  JONES, 

t  mt  A  A  a  bottle  with  signed  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
.  UU  for  copy, booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
J  trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
Thorouglipin.ltlngbonelexcept  low), Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Hoek.Wlndpuff.Shoe  Roll, Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lamcness.No 
icar  or  loss  of  hair. Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealors  or  Express 
Paid. Troy  Chemical  Co.  ill  Commercial  A»e., Binghamton, N.Y 


W  F.  YOUNG. 


A0SORB.NE 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches.  Cure  Boils,  Fis¬ 
tula  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quickly: 

ploasnnt  to  use;  does  not  bliater 
under  bandage  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  you  can  work  the  horse.  $2  per 
bottle  at  denlera  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  7  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR  ,  for  mankind, 
$1.00  per  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose 
•j-.Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydroeelo, 
£9  Goitre,  Wens,  Strains,  Bruises, 

•  stops  Pain  and  inllammation. 
P.D.F.,  B8  Monmouth  St.,  Sprinnfield,  Mass. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES  GUARANTEED 

NEWTON’S  II, .live,  Cough,  l)i«- 
temper  and  Indigestion  Eure. 

A  veterinary  remedy  for 
wind, throat  and  stomach 
troubles.  Strong  recom¬ 
mends.  $1.00  per  ran,  of 
dealers,  or  exp  prepaid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Monarch  Steel 
(stump 

’  PUtLES.»^?®ISl 


A 


Pulls  stump  7  feet  diam.  Only  Steel 
Stump  Puller  Factory  In  the  world 
_  *  making  their  own  Steel  Castings. 

Guaranteed  for  500  h.  p.  strain. 
r  Catalogue  and  discounts.  Address: 


THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples,  and  is  a  bigger  money 
maker  than  any  other  press. 

Sizes  from  25  to  400  barrels  /; 
daily.  Steam  Evaporators, 

A  pple  Butter  Cookers,  Gas¬ 
oline  Engines,  etc.  Catalog 
free.  MADE  ONLY  BY 
The  Hydraulic  .Freni*  Mfg.  Co. 

DEPT.  37  MT.  GILEAD.  OHIO 

or  Room  124  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


UMMERMANN  STEEL  CO.,  -  Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


VoodSaws 


that  am  guaranteed  to  give 
*  satisfaction  ur  money  refunded. 
—  —  —  —  —  l  Wood  Saw  Frame  Complete 

Lh  IS  in.  Circular  Saw,  $10?  24  in..  $10.1)1  ;  20  in.,  $17.81* 
id  for  circular.  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Great  country  to  see.  Beautiful 
cities  of  hustling  progressiveness 
and  rugged  scenery  of  great 
grandeur.  New  and  interesting 
sights.  Write  for  illustrated 
booklets  and  full  information 
regarding  the  trip  via  the 

Union  Pacific 

Ask  about  the  Alaska- Yukon -Pacific  Exposition 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  1901). 

Inquire  of 

J.  B.  DeFRIEST,  G,  E.  A., 

887  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


February  16 
Mar.2  <md  16 


to  go  one  way 
extra  cost.  You 
west  than  you 
and  can  better 
Ask  the  ticket 
over  the  Rock 
Lines,  either 
Kansas  City,  St. 
Birmingham, 
If  you  will  tell  me 
I  will  tell  you 
send  you  a  map- 


Plan  to  go  on  one 
of  these  days  — 
The  trip  will  not 
cost  much.  These 
special  low -faro 
tickets  over  the 
Rock  Island  -  Frisco-C. 
&  E.  I.  Lines  will  allow  you 
and  return  another,  without 
will  see  more  of  the  South- 
could  in  any  other  way, 
decide  where  to  locate, 
agent  to  sell  you  a  ticket 
Island -Frisco-C.  &  E.  I. 
through  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Joseph,  Memphis  or 
according  to  your  location, 
where  you  want  to  go, 
the  cost  of  a  ticket  and 
schedule. 


I  will  also  send 
hooks  about  the 
inform  you  of 
for  you  there, 
eyes  to  new 
for  free  copies 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 
1914  Lasalle  Sta., 
1914Frisco  Bldg. 


you  some  interesting 
Southwest.  They  will 
opportunities  waiting 
and  will  open  your 
possibilities.  Write 
today. 


Pass.  Traffic 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 


Mgr. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Buying  an  Unsound  Mare. 

Would  it  be  safe  to  buy  a  fine  three-year- 
old  past  filly  with  foal  at  half  price  on 
account  of  one  enlarged  hock  joint?  She 
got  hurt  in  the  pasture  about  18  months 
ago,  no  one  knew  how.  w.  d.  a. 

North  Carolina. 

if  the  filly  is  otherwise  of  good  confor¬ 
mal  ion  and  is  in  foal  to  the  service  of  a 
purebred,  registered,  finely-formed  stallion 
the  proposition  may  prove  to  be  profitable. 
We  say  this  for  the  reason  that  accidental 
deformities  do  not  prove  hereditary  ;  hence 
the  foal  will  not  be  affected  and  may  turn 
out  a  valuable  animal,  while  the  mare  can 
be  retained  for  breeding  purposes.  As  a 
rule,  however,  it  does  not  pay  to  bother 
with  unsound  breeding  stock,  nor  with  lame 
animals  that  cannot  be  used  for  profitable 
work  on  the  farm.  The  profit  in  horse 
breeding  comes  mainly  from  brood  mares 
that  do  enough  work  to  fully  pay  for  their 
keep.  Besides  this  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  filly  has  a  bone  spavin,  which  sim¬ 
ply  has  been  induced  by  an  injury,  but 
came  as  a  result  of  such  injury  because 
there  is  a  hereditary  (inborn)  tendency  to 
do  that  very  .thing,  viz.,  develop  a  bone 
spavin,  in  that  case  the  filly  will  be  likely 
to  go  lame  on  working  her  and  would 
transmit  a  tendency  to  spavin.  If  a  bone 
spavin  is  present,  no  matter  what  caused  it. 
we  would  not  invest  in  this  animal. 

Indigestion  in  Horse. 

We  have  a  horse  that  suffers  with  severe 
attacks  of  indigestion.  Local  veterinaries 
advise  us  to  sell,  which  is  not  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  us,  as  he  is  a  most  useful  animal, 
eight  years  old  and  weighs  about  1,250 
pounds.  Would  you  tell  what  we  can  do 
for  horse?  j.  l. 

Vermont. 

We  take  it  that  the  severe  attacks  oi 
indigestion  take  the  form  of  colic,  but  you 
do  not  say  whether  these  are  attacks  of 
cramp  colic  (spasmodic)  or  of  wind  colic 
(flatulency).  Unless  the  horse  happens  to 
have  these  attacks  by  reason  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  intestinal  calculi  or  of  aneurisms 
due  to  worms  it  should  be  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
attacks.  They  would  then  be  due  to  care¬ 
lessness  in  feeding  and  watering  or  to  bad 
or  unsuitable  food,  too  much  food,  or  lack 
of  exercise.  You  give  no  particulars  to 
enable  one  to  judge  as  to  these  matters, 
and  we  can  only  advise  you  to  work  or  ex¬ 
ercise  the  horse  thoroughly  every  day  of 
the  year,  wet  or  shine ;  always  allow  the 
drinking  water  before  feeding  and  not  soon 
afterward ;  feed  hay  freely  at  night, 
lightly  in  the  morning  and  not  at  all  at 
noon  when  there  is  work  to  be  done.  Feed 
whole  oats  and  dry  bran.  Avoid  feeding 
ground  or  steamed  or  boiled  food  or  bran 
mashes.  See  that  hay  is  of  first-class  qual¬ 
ity.  Bed  with  baled  shavings  or  sawdust 
if  horse  eats  his  bedding.  Allow  him  a  box 
stall  and  free  access  to  rock  salt. 

Sores  on  Teats. 

I  have  a  cow  about  eight  years  old 
which  has  something  wrong  with  her  teats. 

I  bought  her  last  Spring,  soon  after  she 
became  fresh.  The  calf  was  sucking  at  the 
time  I  got  her.  At  that  time  she  had  a 
sore  or  two  on  each  teat,  and  thought  it 
might  be  caused  by  the  calf,  and  I  weaned 
the  calf  at  once  and  after  the  use  for  some 
time  of  a  salve  the  teats  healed  and  both¬ 
ered  but  little  through  the  Summer,  but  in 
the  Fall  I  noticed  once  in  a  while  a  sore. 
They  would  first  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
lump  in  the  skin  and  after  a  day  or  two  it 
would  appear  blistered  and  sometimes  quite 
a  thick  piece  would  peel  off.  This  would 
then  scab  over  and  be  sore  for  some  time, 
just  before  the  skin  begins  to  peel  off  it 
looks  white  or  dead.  At  times  there  are 
sores  on  udder  around  base  of  teats.  Some¬ 
times  these  are  just  lumps  and  disappear 
and  make  but  little  trouble.  I  noticed  once 
one  of  these  lumps  formed  into  a  boil  and 
gave  forth  some  pus.  It  is  the  condition 
of  the  teats  that  bothers  and  which  I  am 
anxious  to  rid  them  of  if  possible.  Some¬ 
times  the  whole  side  of  the  (eat  is  affected, 
as  one  is  just  now,  and  I  noticed  this 
morning  where  it  begins  to  peel  off  a  sort 
of  black  sp'ot  appeared  to  be  under  that 
peeling  off.  These  places  on  the  teats  don't 
appear  to  fester,  but  a  sort  of  watery  stuff 
comes  from  them.  I  would  like  to  learn, 
if  possible,  just  what  to  use  or  do.  The 
cow  will  be  fresh  about  March  1.  She 
appears  to  be  all  right  in  every  way  except 
as  stated.  She  eats  well  and  gets  exercise 
in  plenty,  I  think.  g.  h.  F. 

Iowa. 

Read  the  answer  relative  to  “cow  pox’’ 
on  page  94  as  it  will  be  of  interest  in 
this  connection.  As  the  trouble  referred  to 
by  our  correspondent  is  chronic,  however, 
we  suspect  that  cow  pox  is  not  now  pres¬ 
ent,  although  it  possibly  may  have  been 
the  primary  disease.  At  the  present  stage 
we  believe  the  sores  to  be  due  to  infection 
from  dirty  stall  floors.  Where  the  skin 
becomes  macerated  by  urine  and  wet  from 
manure,  etc.,  it  readily  chafes,  and  then 
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may  become  affected  by  a  micro-organism 
known  as  bacillus  necropliorus.  Such  in¬ 
fection  leads  to  the  formation  of  pustules 
or  ulcerating  sores  and  sloughing  of  skin, 
and  may  Income  what  is  termed  the  “con¬ 
tagious"  form  of  garget  (mammitis).  We 
would  advise  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
floors,  gutters  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
cow  stable,  to  be  followed  by  free  use  of 
a  strong  disinfectant,  such  as  a  mixture 
of  four  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  the 
gallon  of  boiling  hot  water,  then  apply 
fresh-made  lime  wash,  to  each  gallon  of 
which  has  been  aded  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  chloride  of  lime.  When  a  lump  is  seen 
to  be  forming  upon  the  teat  or  at  its  base 
paint  it  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  repeat 
the  application  each  other  day.  When  the 
boil  opens  and  discharges  apply  campho- 
phenique  daily  and  as  soon  as  it  has  filled 
up,  but  possibly  remains  raw,  paint  it  with 
glycerite  of  tannin  as  required.  In  ob¬ 
stinate  cases  we  would  give  the  cow  half 
an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  once 
daily  in  food  or  drinking  water  until  well. 

Nose  Bleed  in  Horse. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  one  of  our  horses,  a  mare  from 
12  to  14  years  of  age,  weighs  1,200  pounds. 
Three  weeks  ago  while  hauling  home  a  load 
of  coal,  she  had  the  nose  bleed.  She  also 
bleed  some  from  the  mouth.  I  had  to  leave 
load  by  side  of  road  and  get  another  horse 
to  take  load  the  rest  of  the  way.  We  are 
five  miles  from  town  and  have  some  heavy 
grades.  We  did  not  use  her  again  until 
yesterday  to  haul,  any  loads,  was  driven 
few  times  on  buggy.  She  is  fed  Timothy 
buy,  oats,  corn  and  bran  nearly  equal  parts, 
and  half  pound  of  oil  meal  twice  a  day, 
grain  three  times  a  day,  two  quarts  at  a 
feed.  While  hauling  manure  up  a  steep 
grade  recently  she  began  to  bleed  again. 
It  was  second  load :  ground  was  little  soft. 
The  day  we  drew  the  coal  was  cold  and 
quite  windy.  Hoads  were  fine  and  frozen. 
She  is  in  good  flesh ;  is  troubled  with 
worms.  I  have  been  giving  her  condition 
powders  and  oil  of  tar.  What  is  trouble 
and  what  can  be  done?  j.  h. 

New  York. 

Overstraining  causes  sudden  congestion 
of  the  blood  vessels  and  nose  bleed  fol¬ 
lows  rupture  of  some  small  vessel  in  the 
head  or  possibly  in  the  lungs.  In  the 
latter  case  the  blood  would  be  bright  red, 
frothy  and  come  from  both  nostrils.  In 
ordinary  nose  bleed  the  blood  is  dark  red, 
not  frothy  and  usually  from  but  one  nos¬ 
tril  ;  some  may  come  from  the  mouth.  It 
would  seem  that  the  horse  is  not  in  fit 
work  condition,  and  overfeeding  and  lack 
of  exercise  may  be  the  cause.  On  general 
principles  we  would  stop  feeding  condition 
powders,  corn  and  oil  meal,  but  continue 
the  oats,  bran  and  hay.  Then  see  that  the 
horse  takes  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  every 
day  or  work  her  lightly  every  day,  and 
avoid  steep  grades  or  heavy  pulls  until  she 


has  become  thinned  down  and  muscular.  If 
possible  allow  her  a  roomy  box  stall  when 
in  the  stable  and  see  that  the  stable  is  kept 
clean  and  perfectly  ventilated.  Work  her 
in  a  breast  collar  if  trouble  persists.  For 
worms  give  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron, 
salt,  flowers  of  sulphur  and  ground  gen¬ 
tian  root  in  feed  night  and  morning  for  a 
week;  then  skip  10  days  and  repeat. 

Thrush  in  Fore  Feet. 

Do  you  know  of  any  remedy  that  will 
cure  a  horse  that  has  the  “thrush”?  Frogs 
in  his  front  feet  are  nearly  gone.  I  have 
been  around  horses  for  25  years  and  tried 
things  to  cure  the  disease  but  it  does  not 
help  him  any.  I  bought  the  horse  about 
three  months  ago ;  he  is  a  big  strong  ani¬ 
mal,  about  10  years  old,  and  would  be 
worth  about  twice  the  money  I  gave  for 
him  if  he  could  be  cured.  y. 

Pennsylvania. 

Standing  in  wet  and  filth  causes  thrush, 
which  is  characterized  by  a  discharge  of 
thin,  foul-smelling  pus  from  the  cleft  of 
the  frog  and,  in  chronic  cases,  by  con¬ 
traction  of  the  hoof,  crusty,  cracked  con¬ 
dition  of  the  heels  and  sloughing  of  the 
frog.  In  an  old  standing  case  mere  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  local  conditions  will  not  prove 
remedial.  Clip  the  hair  from  the  coronets 
(lioof-heads)  and  blister  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  weeks  by  rubbing  thoroughly 
for  15  minutes  with  a  mixture  of  one  dram 
of  biniodide  of  mercury  and  two  ounces  of 
cerate  of  cantharides.  Wash  the  blister 
off  in  three  days;  then  apply  a  little  lard 
daily.  This  will  stimulate  growth  of  new 
sound  hoofs.  Have  the  horse  stand  on 
sawdust  or  baled  shavings  and  keep  the 
bedding  clean  and  dry.  Cut  away  all  loose, 
rotten  or  under-run  horn  from  frogs,  soles 
and  heels  and  apply  calomel  freely,  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  place  by  means  of  cotton  batting 
and  bandages.  Renew  the  dressing  once 
daily.  Thrush  usually  affects  the  hind 
feet ;  hence  it  is  possible  that  some  more 
serious  disease  is  present  in  this  case. 

a.  s.  A. 


When*  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Make  Big  Money 
Training  Horses! 

Prof.  Beery  .King  of  Horse  Tamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 


$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 
At  Home  or  Traveling 


Prof.  Jesse  Beery  Is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  world’s 
master  horseman.  His  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  taming  man- 
killing  horses,  andconquer- 
inghorsesof  all  dispositions 
have  thrilled  vast  audiences 
everywhere. 

He  is  now  teaching  his 
marvelously  successful 
methods  to  others.  His  sys¬ 
tem  of  Horse  Training  and 
Colt  Breaking  opens  up  a 
most  attractive  money-making  field  to  tho  man  who 
masters  its  simple  principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  every¬ 
where.  People  gladly  pay  S15  to  $26  a  head  to  have 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  habits— to  have  colts 
broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always  keep 
his  stable  full  of  horses. 

If  you  love  travel,  here  is  a  chance  to  see  the 
world,  giving  exhibitions  and  mnking  large  profits. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  it  costs  to 
get  into  the  Horse-Training  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beerv  will  send  you  full  particu¬ 
lars  und  handsome  book  about  horses— FREE.  Address 


Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  Box  57>  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' . 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptivo  booklet, 

Co.,  481  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Roots  for  Stock. — Referring  to  the 
article  on  page  23  by  O.  W.  Mapes  on  the 
production  of  mangels,  I  append  statement 
of  my  crop  for  1908  on  one-third  acre  of 
land,  which  has  been  cropped  to  beets  for 
10  successive  seasons,  bringing  about  the 
same  crop  every  year.  The  soil  is  black 
muck,  free  from  stone,  naturally  wet  but 
well  drained.  Seed  sown  May  1  cost  as 
follows :  2  pounds  seed,  at  30  cents ;  GO 
cents;  11  loads  of  manux’e,  $6;  one-third 
acre  land,  interest  on,  82  cents ;  thi-ee  days 
work  of  hired  man,  $4.50 ;  total,  $.11.92. 
Balance  of  cultivation  was  done  by  my¬ 
self  at  odd  times,  mostly  with  one  horse 
and  cultivator.  Harvest  consisted  of  42G 
bushels  measure  in  potato  crates.  They 
were  fed  to  a  dairy  of  11  milch  cows  (ex¬ 
cept  a  few  bushels  saved  for  the  hens) 
furnishing  them  one-half  bushel  each  per 
day  for  2 Vi  months.  a.  k.  m. 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

,  arc  “Easy  to  Use,"  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  tew  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
^Outfit  for  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $3.00.  Silver  Milk 
Tubes  500;  Teat  Slitter  $1 .50;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00: 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre¬ 
paid  with  full  directions.  Write  for  free  Booklet 
O.  P.  PIl.X.IN'O  &  SON  «'(>„  Arch  St-  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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W&&  'KENDALL’S 
HHSPAVIN  OJPtffl 

BpsWb  «£hS£s5*,v 

The  world-wide  remedy. 
Once  used,  always  used. 
Cures  Spavin,  Splint,  Iting- 
lione,  Curb,  Swellings,  Lame¬ 
ness. 

$1  a  Bottle;  6  for  $5 

All  druggists.  Get  free  book, 
‘•Treatise  on  the  Horse.” 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enosburg  Kails.  Vermont 

Early 
Maturity 
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A  cow,  steer,  horse  or  hog 
reaches  maturity  by  steps  or 
stages  of  growth,  occupying  a 
length  of  time  varying  from  a  few 
months  to  two  or  three  years.  There  is 
WWm  no  possibility  of  escaping  this  “  growing 

*’  %  period;’’  but  there  is  a  possibility  of  mak¬ 

ing  it  shorter  and  thereby  hastening  the  time 
when  food  consumed  will  yield  a  direct  return 
as  milk  in  the  pail,  flesh  on  the  steer  or  {Jbwer 
_  ^nd  spirit  in  the  horse.  This  hastening  of  matur¬ 
ity  is  accomplished  by  increasing  digestion  so 
that  the  growing  animal  has  more  flesh  and  bone 
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elements  to  use ;  and  digestion  is  made  stronger  by  putting  in  practice  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea,** 
which  teaches  that  bitter  tonics,  iron  for  the  blood  and  cleansing  nitrates  airways  act  beneficially  upon  animal  organs 

D*  HESS  STOCK  FS30 

Is  the  outcome  of  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea,”  and  was  formulated  by  Dr.  HessfM.D.,  D.V.S)  because  his  medical  knowledge  led  him 
to  see  clearly  the  vast  importance  to  the  stock  industry  of  such  a  prescription.  If  you  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  your  animal  ^s 
but  a  machine  turning:  a  certain  amount  of  raw  material  (food)  into  a  finished  product  (milk  or  flesh),  you  get  a  very  clear  un- 
derstandmg  of  the  reason  back  of  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  and  its  benefits  are  at  once  apparent.  y 

the  ingredients  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  meet  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  such  experienced  men  as  Professors  Winslow 
Quitman  and  Finlay  Dun.  It  is  certain  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk  ;  to  lessen  the  time  required  to  fat  a  steer  or  hog  and  to 
be  very  beneficial  to  horses.  Chemical  analysis  of  manures  from  Hess  fed  cattle  show  the  value  of  this  prescription  there 
being  less  waste  found  in  the  droppings.  v  v  * 

Hie  dose  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day. 

J®®  ltos-  S5.00  ;  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

25  lb.  pail  $1.60  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Ash  1 a  nd ,  Oh  i O.  ’ 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month — Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  You 
can  have  his  96-page  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.  Send  2c  stamp  and  mention  this  paper. 


DR|  HESS  POULTRY  PAW^A^CE-A  Success  with  P°ultry  is  an  assured  fact  when  you  give  daily  a 
„f„,  ,  'l  1  **  *  "  ^  “  little  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  in  soft  feed.  This  is  a  pow¬ 

er1.111  assistant  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  by  making  more  food  available,  increases  very  much  the  production  of  eggs  The  strength- 
ening  of  digestion  by  means  of  a  tonic  is  known  as  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea,”  and  is  endorsed  in  both  this  country  and  Canada  Poultrv 
a-ce-a,  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.),  contains  iust  the  elements  to  increase  annetite  and  relicl, — hitter  tr,n,^c  J  rn  ti  o  «  d 


„  iigesuon  py  means  ot  a  tome  is  known  as  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea,”  and  is  endorsed  in  both  this  country  and  Canada.  Poultrv 
Pan-a-ce-a,  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.  D.V.S.),  contains  just  the  elements  to  increase  appetite  and  relish— bitter  tonics,  iron  and 
nitrates— good  lor  digestion,  the  blood  and  to  cleanse  out  of  the  system  poisonous  matter.  It  is  a  guaranteed  producer  of  eg»s  •  fats  a 
market  bird  in  the  least  time  and  shortens  the  growing  period  for  young  chicks.  It  also  cures  gapes,  roup,  cholera,  etc. 

A  penny  s  worth  is  sufficient  for  30  hens  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee.  Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 
1%  lbs.  25c ;  mall  or  express  40c.  5  lbs.  60c ;  12  lbs.  $1.25 ;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 
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DAIRYING  IN  VERMONT. 

The  Bashful  State  Again. 

Business  Progress.— Although  there 
are  in  Vermont,  as  in  other  States,  too 
many  men  dairying  with  poor  cows 
and  carrying  on  their  business  in  the 
backhanded,  haphazard  way  which 
comes  of  poor  cows  and  poor  thinking, 
still  the  general  trend  of  dairying  in 
Vermont  is  toward  better  cows,  better 
fed  and  housed.  In  every  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  men  who  keep  a  registered 
bull  and  are  raising  the  standard  of 
•their  herds  with  each  generation  of 
heifers  raised.  The  State  also  contains 
many  fine  herds  of  purebred  cattle  of 
the  four  dairy  breeds  and  milking 
Short-horns.  The  secretaries  of  the 
Ayrshire  and  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
clubs  reside  in  the  State,  and  have  fine 
herds  of  their  respective  breeds,  and 
President  E.  A.  Darling  of  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  has  a  fine  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  writer.  The  State 
has  a  wide-awake  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  Board  of  Agriculture  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor.  Tuberculosis 
is  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  many 
animals,  and  even'  herds,  each  year, 
and  there  appears  to  be  need  of  more 
knowledge  concerning  the  disease,  and 
especially  a  letter  understanding  of 
prevention  and  control  by  sunlight  and 
pure  air.  isolation  of  affected  animals, 
etc.  A  bill  now  before  the  Legislature 
provides  for  $40,000  to  be  used  to  re¬ 
imburse  cow-owners  for  animals  con¬ 
demned  and  slaughtered  by  the  State, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  one-half 
that  amount  used  in  educative  work 
would  not  have  more  effect  in  control¬ 
ling  the  disease  than  the  present  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter  of  every  reacting 
animal.  This  is  a  matter  which  will 
doubtless  take  care  of  itself  satisfactor¬ 
ily  as  the  years  go  by. 

Characteristic  Cases. — Now  for  a 


few  concrete  instances  of  what  has  been 
done  by  men  in  this  neighborhood ;  men 
who,  starting  out  with  little  capital  in 
money  but  plenty  of  the  capital  of  grit 
and  determination,  have  won  out.  One 
young  man,  after  marriage,  carried  on 
his  father’s  farm  “at  the  halves”  for 
three  years,  getting  a  little  “nest-egg” 
thereby,  which  he  paid  down  and  hired 
the  remainder  necessary  to  buy  a  farm  a 
few  miles  from  his  old  home,  the  price 
being  $2200.  This  farm  had  a  fair  house 
and  usable  barns,  a  fair  sugar  place  and 
some  lumber,  and  after  getting  out 
enough  lumber  to  modernize  the  barns, 
the  remainder  of  soft  timber  and  sugar 
maples  were  sold  for  an  even  thousand 
dollars  on  the  stump.  Seven  or  eight 
years  after  the  farm  was  bought  the 
young  man  owned  it  clear  and  had  on 
it  a  herd  of  15  grade  Holsteins  which 
were  good  for  300  pounds  of  butter  per 
cow  each  year.  About  this  time  the 
farm  was  sold  for  an  advance  of  $300 
over  purchase  price,  the  nice  Holsteins 
sold  for  a  good  price,  and  a  larger  farm 
bought  for  $6500  with  30  cows  and 
necessary  tools.  This  farm  and  herd 
were  handled  in  the  careful,  business¬ 
like  manner  which  had  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  on  the  smaller  farm,  until  the 
mortgage  was  paid,  when  again  he  sold 
out  everything,  farm  and  equipment,  for 
$7500,  and  has  bought  another  farm  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  This  man  is 
only  a  little  past  40  and.  it  goes  without 
saying,  is  a  wideawake,  progressive 
dairyman.  Another  young  man  with 
money  saved  from  working  out,  pur¬ 
chased  about  a  dozen  years  ago  a  small 
farm  a  mile  from  Newport  for  $2500. 
Some  cows  and  a  team  were  included 
in  this  deal,  and  this  man,  by  doing  most 
of  his  work  himself  and  selling  his  dairy 
products  and  poultry,  eggs,  early  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  direct  to  consumer  or  to  fancy 
grocery  trade,  has  turned  off  each  year 
$1200  to  $1400,  and  on  account  of  a 
death  in  his  family  sold  out  a  few 
months  ago  for  $3500.  This  was  only 
an  80-acre  farm,  but  the  location  was 
first  class,  enabling  him  to  obtain  top 
prices  for  all  his  products. 


Increasing  Small  Capital.  —  An¬ 
other  young  man  purchased  a  farm  14 
years  ago  for  about  $3,000,  including 
stock  and  tools.  Four  or  fine  hundred 
dollars  was  the  extent  of  this  man’s 
capital,  and  the  remainder  was  hired 
from  a  prosperous  farmer  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  last  dollar  of  this  mort¬ 
gage  was  paid  last  Spring,  and  in  this 
time  the  man  has  been  twice  married 
and  buried  both  wives  and  had  eight 
small  children  left,  and  has  now  for 
some  years  run  his  house  with  hired 
help.  Much  of  this  man’s  profit  has 
come  from  raising  cows  to  sell,  and  his 
farm  and  equipment  would  sell  now 
for  over  $7,000.  One  more:  A  man 
past  middle  age  bought  a  $2,500  farm 
with  borrowed  money.  This  farm  had 
a  poor  reputation  as  a  money-maker, 
and  the  general  verdict  was  “Stung !” 
He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last,  how¬ 
ever,  and  this  man  sold  the  sugar 
place,  which  was  a  large  one,  for 
$1,200  on  the  stump.  This  gave  him  a 
good  start,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  15 
years,  he  owns  his  farm  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  has  a  herd  of  grade  and 
purebred  Jerseys  which  bring  in  about 
$5  every  day  in  the  year.  This  man 
likes  horses,  and  sells  one  or  two  nice 
young  ones  every  year.  These  are  a 
few  instances  of  men  who  have  worked 
their  way  out,  depending  on  cows  and 
cow  products  for  an  income. 

Hay  Farmers.  —  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  man  who  prefers  to 
sell  hay  for  profit  and  keep  only  cows 
enough  to  pay  running  expenses.  I 
will  give  or  three  instances  where  this 
plan  has  worked  out  well One  young 
man,  near  here,  went  in  debt  with  his 
father  for  a  400-acre  farm.  Their 
mortgage  was  seven  or  eight  thousand 
dollars,  and  a  couple  of  years  after 
they  started  in  the  older  man  died, 
leaving  the  young  man  to  fight  it  out 
alone.  This  was  a  dozen  years  ago, 
and  now  the  young  man  owns  the 
farm,  having  bought  out  the  other 
heirs.  A  herd  of  25  cows  has  been 
kept  to  pay  running  expenses,  but  the 
real  crop  has  been  hay.  It  is  a  river 
farm,  and  natural  grass  land,  and  be¬ 
sides  feeding  the  cows  and  teams,  cuts 
annually  enough  hay  to  firing  in  $800 
to  $1,000  or  more.  The  house  has  been 
recently  repaired,  and  a  modern  barn 
will  soon  replace  the  old  ones.  An¬ 


other  man,  in  Addison  County,  pur¬ 
chased  a  265-acre  farm  for  $6,000,  with 
a  good  house  and  fair  barns.  This 
man  had  a  couple  of  thousands  to  pay 
in  and  hired  the  balance;  keeps  20  cows, 
lots  of  young  cattle,  50  to  75  sheep  and 
half  a  dozen  horses,  and  sold  last  year 
$1,200  worth  of  hay.  This  man  is  a 
worker,  makes  butter  and  gets  top 
prices,  and  speculates  in  cows  some¬ 
what;  is  sending  his  children  through 
high  school  and  college,  and,  although 
he  has  been  on  this  farm  only  a  half 
dozen  years,  is  looked  upon  as  a  win¬ 
ner.  All  these  men  have  succeeded  in 
spite  of  the  handicap  of  lack  of  capital. 
They  were  all  born  and  brought  up  on 
farms,  and  had  a  fair  measure  of,  not 
only  the  “know  how,”  but  the  spirit  of 
the  proverb  that  “All  things  come  to 
him  who  hustles  while  he  waits.”  Of 
course  there  are  lots  of  other  instances 
like  these,  and  also  many  instances  of 
men  who,  starting  in  with  more  money 
and  seemingly  brighter  prospects,  have, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  fallen  by 
the  way.  • 

Family  Settlements. — The  story  of 
the  unfortunate  young  man  who  figured 
as  the  youngest  son  in  the  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  would  never 
have  a  counterpart  in  this  section.  I 
Lave  in  mind  several  younger  sons 
who  have  stayed  on  the  old  farm  until 
the  time  came  to  divide  the  estate, 
when  they  put  in  a  bill  for  services  for 
the  time  since  they  were  21,  and  with 
this  for  a  starter  to  add  to  their  share 
of  the  old  folks’  estate  they  soon  own 
the  old  farm  and  have  money  to  lend 
to  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  went  to 
the  city.  This  is  no  fancy  picture,  for 
I  know  personally  men  who  have  done 
this.  In  conclusion  I  would  say:  Farm 
lands  have  begun  to  feel  the  advance 
in  price,  and  cannot  help  but  go  much 
higher  in  the  next  few  years.  Real 
estate  is  changing  hands  nearly  every 
day  about  here,  and  there  are  in  Ver¬ 
mont  to-day  many  farms  for  sale 
which,  with  proper  management,  will 
be  worth  10  to  20  per  cent  more  in 
five  years,  and  shrewd,  far-seeing  busi¬ 
ness  men,  as  well  as  practical  farmers, 
are  buying  these  farms  both  for  specu¬ 
lation  and  to  make  homes.  I  believe 
eastern  agriculture  could  offer  no  safer 
or  better  proposition  than  a  Vermont 
dairy  farm.  l.  c.  litchfield. 


The  Sign 

of  Quality 


UALITY  has  made  the  Sharpies  Separator  Works  the  largest  factory  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Quality  has  made  the  sale  of  Tubular  cream  separa» 
tors  greater  than  that  of  any  other  separator.  Quality  will  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  1909  Tubular  6‘A”  separators  and  will  place  Tubular  cream 
Separators  still  farther  in  the  lead. 

We  Ivish  ebery  dairyman  lvho  reads  this  could  come  to  our  factory  and  see  for  himself  the  difference  be* 
tlveen  Tubular  “A”  separators  and  other  separators,  thousands  of  which  come  to  us  each  year  in  exchange. 

We  would  like  to  demonstrate  to  every  dairyman  the  many  points  of  superiority  in 
Tubular  “A”  separators,  a  few  of  which  we  mention  below: — 

Perfection  in  skimming , 

Ei  treme  simplicity  of  construction. 

Remarkable  ease  of  cleaning, 

Most  convenient  oiling  arrangement. 

Low,  convenient  milk  supply  tank. 

Freedom  from  complicated  bowl  parts. 

And  twenty  other  especially  desirable  featuresm 

Our  free  catalog  No.  153  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Ask  for  it. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Company, 


Tubvtap  “A" 


Tofouto,  Can. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 


West  Chester^  Penna< 


Chicago,  Ills. 
Portland.  Ore. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STALLION  LAWS. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  owner  of  a  stallion 
used  for  public  service  in  this  State  must 
have  a  State  license  certificate  based  on 
veterinary  inspection?  HEADER. 

Pennsylvania. 

Yes,  a  law  went  into  effect  January 
1,  1908,  providing  that  every  stallion 
for  public  use  must  have  a  certificate 
from  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board,  setting  forth  the  pedigree  of  the 
animal,  his  soundness  and  general  fit¬ 
ness  as  a  breeder.  To  get  this  certifi¬ 
cate  the  owner  must  make  affidavit 
with  regard  to  these  facts  and  forward 
same  with  the  veterinarian’s  certificate 
to  the  Board.  The  object  of  this  regu¬ 
lation,  which  is  similar  to  those  now 
in  force  in  several  other  States,  is  the 
protection  of  horse  breeders  by  remov¬ 
ing  animals  that  are  unsound  or  other¬ 
wise  unfit  for  use. 

• 

A  CHICKEN  THIEF  DETECTIVE. 

On  page  957  the  “Hope  Farm  man”  asks 
for  a  sure  device  to  prevent  chicken  thiev¬ 
ing.  Here  is  a  plan  I  have  used  for  nearly 
15  years,  and  I  know  it  is  a  successful 
one,  as  I  have  saved  my  chickens  twice 
during  that  time.  Once  the  ringing  of 
bell  scared  the  thieves  away,  and  once  I 
caught  the  fellow  “dead  to  rights”  sack¬ 
ing  up  the  chicks ;  besides  those  who  know 
I  have  it  keep  away.  Procure  from  an  elec¬ 
tric  supply  company  one  open-circuit  door 
spring  for  each  door  in  the  house,  two  dry 
cell  batteries,  one  two-point  switch,  one 
small  electric  bell  and  sufficient  wire  to 
cover  twice  the  distance  needed  to  be  wired 
— this  you  can  easily  determine,  as  the 
wire  I  use,  No.  18  annunciator  wire,  runs 
from  130  to  150  feet  to  the  pound.  Also 
secure  enough  window  springs,  one  for  each 
window.  The  store  man  will  show  you 
how  to  connect  the  wires  correctly  to  the 
springs,  as  they  are  a  puzzle  to  the  unin¬ 
itiated.  The  whole  expense  of  above  should 
not  exceed  $2,  if  bnly  one  door  and  one 
window  is  to  be  fitted  and  the  coop  and 
house  are  not  more  than  100  or'  125  feet 
apart,  riaee  the  door  spring  in  the  jamb 
of  t lie  door  on  the  hinge  side  of  the  frame. 
Set  it  so  that  the  holt  on  spring  will  be 
pushed  in  when  the  door  is  shut  and  spring 
out  as  door  is  opened.  Two  wires  are  at¬ 
tached  to  this,  and  extend  to  the  residence, 
where  the  end  of  one  is  fastened  to  one 
of  the  posts  on  the  bell,  and  the  end  of 
the  other  to  one  of  the  posts  on  ;e  bat¬ 
tery,  Which  have  previously  been  con¬ 
nected  together  from  opposite  poles  by  a 
short  wire ;  then  take  a  short  piece  of 
wire,  attach  it  to  the  remaining  post  on 
the  bell,  then  connect  the  other  end  of 
wire  with  one  pole  of  the  switch  (you  will 
find  small  screws  on  hack  of  switch  for 
this  purpose),  then  use  another  piece  of 
wire  to  connect  the  other  pole  of  the  switch 
with  the  pole  of  the  battery.  Close  the 
switch  and  open  the  chicken  house  door 
slightly,  and  if  you  have  been  careful  to 
remove  all  insulating  material  and  thor¬ 
oughly  scraped  the  ends  of  the  wires  where 
connections  are  made,  you  will  have  noise 
enough  to  awake  the  dead,  and  if  you  are 


spry  you  can  catch  the  thief  before  he 
can  grab  a  biddy.  You  can  attach  any 
number  of  connections  for  doors  or  win¬ 
dows  to  the  main  line,  using  the  same  plan 
used  for  attaching  telephones  to  main  line 
on  party  wires.  wm.  h.  ristine. 

Ohio.  _ 

EFFECT  OF  FOOD  ON  BONES. 

Bulletin  107  of  the  Nebraska  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  gives  the  details  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  experiment  showing  how  various 


A  NEBRASKA  PORKER.  .  Fig.  51. 

foods  affect  the  breaking  strength  of  bones. 
On  August  2.  1907,  20  pigs,  averaging  120 
pounds,  were  divided  into  five  lots,  and 
fed  22  weeks  before  slaughtering.  The  first 
lot  had  no  grain  but  eornmeal ;  the  second, 
75  per  cent  eornmeal  and  25  per  cent 
wheat  shorts:  third,  25  per  cent  eornmeal 
and  75  per  cent  skim-milk  ;  fourth,  90  per 
cent  eornmeal  and  10  per  cent  tankage; 
fifth,  90  per  cent  eornmeal  and  10  per  cent 
bone  meal.  Two  days  after  butchering,  the 
leg  bones  <?f  these  hogs  were  removed, 
cleaned  and  subjected  to  a  careful  break¬ 
ing  test  in  a  machine  made  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  As  shown  in  Fig.  52,  the  bones 
were  supported  at  the  ends  and  pressure 
applied  in  the  center.  The  bones  of  those 
fed  clear  eornmeal  broke  easiest,  and  those 
with  the  10  per  cent  bone  meal  hardest. 
The  least  pressure  required  for  breaking 
one  of  these  leg  bones  was  400  pounds,  and 
the  one  breaking  hardest  required  2,280 
pounds.  The  average  breaking  strength  of 
all  leg-bones  in  the  first  lot,  fed  on  corn- 
meal,  was  702  pounds;  second,  eornmeal 
and  shorts,  867  pounds ;  third,  eornmeal  and 
skim-milk,  1.279  pounds;  fourth,  eornmeal 
and  tankage,  1,361  pounds;  fifth,  eornmeal 


BREAKING  A  BONE.  Fig.  52. 

and  bone  meal.  1.505  pounds.  The  extreme 
difference  in  breaking  strength  of  bones  in 
the  different  lots  shows  that  the  skim-milk, 
tankage  and  ground  bone  each  contained 
some  substance  for  bone  building  in  which 
corn  was  deficient.  As  the  increased  min¬ 
eral  matter  in  the  bones  is  largely  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  and  as  skim-milk,  tankage 
and  ground  bone  are  all  rich  in  this  sub¬ 
stance,  it  is  fair  to  consider  the  phos¬ 


phates  in  these  foods  as  the  determining 
factor  in  the  building  up  of  bones  in  pig 
growth.  The  pig  shown  in  Fig.  51,  and 
the  breaking  bone  in  Fig.  52,  are  repro¬ 
duced  from  this  bulletin. 


DISINFECTING  COW  STABLE. 

Exactly  what  measures  and  means  should 
be  used  to  disinfect  a  tuberculosis-infected 
cow  stable  ?  D.  C- 

Norwich,  Conn. 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  a  stable  in¬ 
fected  with  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  is 
thoroughly  to  clean  the  whole  interior,  and 
remove  everything  movable.  The  walls, 
stanchions,  mangers  and  floor  should  be 
washed  and  scrubbed  with  boiling  water, 
not  warm  water,  but  that  which  is  as  near 
the  boiling  point  as  possible.  This  requires 
a  lot  of  hard  work,  but  it  pays  if  the  stable 
is  to  be  used  again  for  cattle.  After  the 
whole  stable  and  everything  used  in  the 
stable  has  been  washed  with  boiling  water, 
the  whole  interior  of  the  stable  should  be 
covered  with  a  good  coat  of  whitewash 
containing  four  parts  of  formalin,  which  is 
a  40  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde)  to 
100  parts  of  the  whitewash,  or  five  ounces 
of  the  formalin  to  each  gallon  of  the 
whitewash.  If  the  infected  animals  remain 
in  the  herd  the  disease  will  spread  no 
matter  how  much  disinfecting  is  done,  so 
the  only  way  to  keep  the  herd  free  from 
disease  is  to  remove  all  reacting  animals 
before  disinfecting  the  stable.  No  animals 
should  then  be  admitted  into  the  herd  un¬ 
til  they  have  successfully  passed  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  c.  s.  g. 


[  A  WELL-BALANCED  DAIRY  RATION. 

Dairy  cows  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,300 
pounds  each  are  fed  10  pounds  per  day 
grain  ration  composed  of  180  pounds  dried 
brewers’  grains,  105  pounds  wheat  bran, 
100  pounds  corn  and  oats  equal  parts  by 
weight,  40  pounds  linseed  meal,  old  pro¬ 
cess;  30  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  45 
pounds  gluten,  five  pounds  salt.  Coarse 
feed  consists  of  30  pounds  per  day  fairly 
rich  corn  silage,  together  with  all.  the 
clover  hay  and  corn  stover  they  will  eat 
up  clean.  From  11  cows  we  are  getting 
150  to  100  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Can 
you  suggest  any  ration  that  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  production?  l.  f.  a. 

Maced  on,  N.  Y. 

You  are  feeding  a  well-balanced  ration 
which  can  scarcely  be  improved  upon  for 
the  production  of  milk.  It  seems  to  be 
rather  expensive,  however,  judging  from 
the  market  values  of  the  different  grains. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  exact 
figures,  not  knowing  the  prices  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grains  in  your  locality,  but  I  will 
give  you  a  ration  which  contains  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  nutritive  elements,  and 
would  save  me  about  three  cents  per  cow 
every  day.  It  may  be  more  or  less  in 
your  case,  depending  upon  the  local  prices 
you  have  to  pay.  The  ration  follows: 
Silage  and  hay  the  same  as  you  are  feed¬ 
ing,  two  pounds  wheat  middlings,  four 
pounds  distillers’  dry  grains,  two  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal.  You  can  compare  the 
cost  of  this  ration  with  the  one  yoir  are 
feeding,  and  I  think  it  will  save  you  about 
89  a  cow  in  a  year,  or  $180  per  year  if 
you  have  20  cows.  c.  s.  g. 


FEARLESS 


Manure  S 


Here  is  a  Manure 
Spreader  which 
spreads  wider  than 
any  other  spreader, 
yet  is  built  narrow 
euough  to  pass over 
farm  lanes  and 
through  farm  gates 
as  easily  as  an  ordinary 
farm  wagon. 


THE  CIRCULAR  BEATER  DOES  IT. 


Look  at  the  cut  below  showing 
the  “Fearless”  Circular  beater  which 
spreads  six  and  a  half  feet  wide  from 
a  box  three  feet  wide. 

Other  spreaders  cover  a  strip  only 
their  own  width — hence  must  be  wide 
and  heavy.  The  “Fearless”  spreads 
outside  its  wheels — therefore  can  be 
built  narrow  and  light.  That  means 
less  horse  power  to  operate  ;  more  trips 
to  the  field  per  day,  and  no  driving  over 
manure  already  spread. 


Other  advantages  —  an  endless 
apron,  doing  away  with  dangerous 
automatic  return  mechanisms,  and  a 
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ji  Better  Material 

Superior  design  and 
construction 

Greater  durability 

A  tempting  discount 

4  for  EARLY  Orders 

Don't  wait 

Write  NOW 

Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

_ _ _ 

Make 

—The 
Wonder 
Plow 

Attach  to 
any  walking 
plow  —  one 
or  two-horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
In  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word 
for  this  — test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  85.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 

327 Factory  6t.,  st.  Clair,  Mich. 


Plowing  Easy 


A  $5000.  DAN  PATCH  STALLION  FREE 


•0 

o 


■2. 


AN  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  AND  NOVEL  HAIR  COUNTING  CON¬ 
TEST  WITHOUT  MONEY  OR  PURCHASE  CONSIDERATION 
ANY  fARMER.  STOCKMAN  OR  POULTRY 
BKfc.fc.DtK.  Can  you  count  the  number  of  hairs  drawn  in  a  picture  of 
Forest  Patch,  sired  by  Dan  Patch,  dam  by  Monaco  by  Belmont.  Write  — 
for  one  of  my  new  Dan  Patch  Pictures  and  I  will  also  mail  you  a  photo-engrav-  % 

ingof  Forest  Patch,  "the  Fine  Registered  Stallion  to  be  given  away  and  ALSO 
Drawing  showing  hairs  to  be  counted  and  also  stating  easy  conditions.  You  \  *• 
can  easily  count  the  hairs  drawn  in  an  outline  picture  of  this  splendid  $5, 000.00  ^  **. 

Dan  Patch  Stallion.  It  means  a  small  fortune  free  for  someone.  I  paid  $60,000  \ 
ij  P,at°h  and  have  been  offered  $180,000.  I  would  have  lost  money  if  I  had  a  *• 
sold  Dan  for  One  Million  Dollars.  You  may  secure  this  $5,000.  Dan  Patch  *  \ 

Stallion  Absolutely  Free.  Forest  Patch”  might  make  you  a  fortune  of  $25,000  % 

iu  ^  ij*  ^  a  Sreat  stock  horse  for  any  community  because  he  will  make  a  1200 
lb.  stallion  with  great  style  and  beautiful  conformation.  I  guarantee  “Forest  Patch,”  ^ 
_ _  (_b  weight  1040  lbs.,  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  Dan  Patch  colts  ever  raised  on 


\ 
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^  ^  ^  •* 


my  farm 

name  ana  aaaress  Un  tree  Coupon  and  I  will  mail  you  the  special  engraving  showing  hairs 
to  count.  You  may  secure  this  $5000.  Stallion  Absolutely  Free.  Mail  Free  Coupon  At  Once. 

M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


rm-  You  vtould  be  delighted  to  own  this  Magnificent  Stallion.  Write  me  today  your 
and  address  On  Free  Coupon  and  I  will  mail  you  the  special  engraving  showing  hairs 
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MY  NEW  PICTURE  OF 
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DAN  PATCH  1 :55 

In  Six  Brilliant  Colors 

MAILED  FREE 
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My  new  picture  of  Dan  Patch  1:55,  is  the  Finest  I  have  ever  gotten  out  for  framing.  It  is  21  inches  by  28  \  \  \ 

inches,  is  printed  in  six  brilliant  colors  and  is  free  of  advertising.  It  gives  his  age  and  a  list  of  all  the  fast  ^  *• 
miles  paced  by  Dan.^  Being  made  from  a  “Speed  Photograph’*  it  shows  Dan  as  lifelike  as  if  you  stood  on  the  ^  \ 

iuaCTr*anC*  a  im  ln  one  ^is  marvelous  and  thrilling  speed  exhibitions.  You  ought  to  have  a  fine  picture  of  ^  \  \ 

the  King  of  all  Harness  Horse  Creation  and  the  Fastest  Harness  Horse  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  first  edition  of  ^  • 

tins  splendid  picture  cost  me  $10,000.00  cash  but  I  offer  you  one  absolutely  free.  I  will  mail  you  one  of  these  Large,  \  \  *• 

Beautiful,  Colored  Pictures  of  Dan  Patch  1:55  free  with  Postage  Prepaid  and  full  particulars  concerning  my  plan  ^ 
of  Giving  Away  a  $5000.  Dan  Patch  stallion,  —  including  the  special  engraving  showing  the  hairs  to  be  counted,— if  you  \  R.  N.  1 . 
will  simply  Fill  Out  and  E-Mail  Me  the  Free  Coupon  Attached.  ^  D-9i. 

Write  AT  ONCE  TO  M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Owner,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ^ 

Also  sole  owner  of  —  International  Stock  Food  Co.  ^ 

Also  sole  owner  of  —  International  Stock  Food  Farm  ^ 


CASH  CAPITAL  PAID 

$2,000,000.00 


IN 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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AGE  FOR  HEIFER  TO  FRESHEN. 

Which  will  pay  the  better  from  start 
to  finish,  to  have  a  cow  fresh  when  she 
is  two  years  old  or  three?  a.  o.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Large,  thrifty  heifers,  well  fed  from 
the  start,  should  be  bred  to  freshen  at 
two  or  2]/2  years  old.  If  given  plenty 
of  good,  nourishing  food  at  all  times 
they  will  continue  to  grow  and  develop, 
although  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
not  become  quite  as  large  as  they 
would  had  they  not  been  allowed  to 
freshen  until  another  year.  Many 
heifers,  if  not  allowed  to  freshen  at 
two  years  old,  become  beefy  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  dairy  qualities.  That  is, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  put  on  flesh 
rather  than  turn  their  food  into  milk. 
Another  point  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  the  loss  of  time. 
The  heifer  which  calves  at  two  years 
old  is  paying  a  dividend  during  the 
third  year  of  her  life,  while  her  sister 
who  is  idle  until  three  years  old  must 
be  an  expense  up  to  that  time.  Our 
own  plan  is  as  follows:  Spring  calves 
are  bred  to  freshen  in  July  or  August 
of  the  third  year.  They  are  milked 
for  about  15  months,  and  bred  to 
freshen  again  in  February  or  March, 
when  about  four  years  old.  This 
method  develops  their  milking  qualities 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  them  a 
chance  to  grow.  Heifers  especially 
should  be  fed  plenty  of  good,  nourish¬ 
ing  food  at  all  times,  even  if  the  im¬ 
mediate  returns  in  the  milk-pail  do  not 
always  seem  to  justify  such  an  outlay. 

c.  s.  M. 


A  NEW  STYLE  HENHOUSE. 

Our  good  friend  Cosgrove  told  the  right 
sort  of  a  story  on  page  30.  We  don’t 
want  a  ceiling  40  feet  high,  and  a  hen 
wants  a  cozy  place  18  inches  to  two  feet  in 
height.  Some  of  my  colony  houses  are 
that  high,  and  are  attended  to  from  the 
top.  the  roof  being  detachable,  hut  in  bad 
weather  they  are  uncomfortable  for  the 


attendant.  I  have  used  several  times  houses 
with  an  alley  six  feet  high,  but  three-story 
apartments  for  the  birds  two  feet  high. 
These  are  somewhat  inconvenient  to  at¬ 
tend  to.  Now  I  I  am  intending  to  build 
a  house  like  a  lettuce-forcing  house  with 
a  three-foot  depressed  walk  through  it  18 
inches  wide  and  a  three-foot  house  cover- 
ing — like  the  sketch.  I  advise  your  read¬ 
ers  to  try  this  and  report. 

Long  Island.  elbekt  wakexian. 


Bloody  Milk. 

T  have  a  young  cow  that  gives  bloody 
milk  out  of  two  teats.  Sometimes  she 
seems  to  be  nearly  well  and  the  milk  wilj 
lie  all  right  for  a  couple  of  milkings  and 
then  the  trouble  returns.  She  has  both¬ 
ered  me  about  six  weeks  in  this  way. 
Sometin.es  there  will  be  clots  of  blood  to 
milk  out.  I  cannot  detect  any  bunches. 

New  York.  A-  S.  F. 

Sometimes  in  such  cases  the  udder  is 
being  bruised  upon  a  cement  stall  floor  or 
other  insufficiently  bedded  floor  or  over  the 
edge  of  a  deep  gutter  of  a  stall  floor  that 
is  too  short.  In  other  cases  there  is  over¬ 
congestion  of  the  udder  with  milk,  and 
especially  so  during  the  few  weeks  after 
freshening;  or  there  is  garget,  or  a  rup¬ 
tured  blood  vessel,  or  the  udder  has  been 
injured  by  bruising  between  the  thighs  or 
from  the  neighbor  cow  in  the  stall  step¬ 
ping  upon  the  udder.  Try  to  find  and  re¬ 
move  the  cause.  Milk  three  times  daily. 
Rathe  the  udder  with  cold  water  twice 
daily  and  then  sponge  with  a  solution  of 
two  drams  each  of  powdered  alum  and  di¬ 
lute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  pint  of  cold  water. 

.Mix  two  drams  of  the  dilute  acid  in  drink¬ 

ing  water  twice  daily.  Milk  gently.  It 
always  is  well  to  have  the  cow  tested  with 
tuberculin  when  udder  troubles  persist  or 
roue  and  go  without  apparent  cause,  as 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder  then  is  to  be  sus¬ 
pected.  a.  s.  A. 

Garget. 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  will  calve  in 
April,  i  find  there  is  a  bunch  about  as 
largo  as  a  hen’s  egg  on  the  left  side  and 
the  back  teat  on  that  side  does  not  give 

any  milk,  only  a  sort  of  yellow  fluid.  I 

have  been  washing  it  in  a  hot  solution  and 
think  it  is  not  as  large  as  it  was  but  is 
very  hard.  She  was  giving  about  six  or 
seven  quarts  of  milk,  and  in  one  or  two 


days  dropped  down  to  three  or  four  quarts. 
My  man  said  she  had  a  chill  (I  have 
since  discharged  him  for  drunkenness)  but 
I  do  not  know.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
give  her  to  take  away  that  bunch  and  save 
that  quarter  of  the  udder?  b.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

As  one  quarter  of  the  udder  gives  whey 
or  serum  instead  of  milk  it  is  evident  that 
garget  is  present,  but  ns  the  tumor  is  in 
front  of  the  fore-quarter  of  the  udder  on 
that  side  we  scarcely  consider  the  tumor 
the  cause  of  the  garget.  A  kick  may,  of 
course,  have  caused  both  tumor  and  the 
garget  of  the  hind  quarter  of  udder,  but 
an  expert  examination  by  a  graduate  vet¬ 
erinarian  would  be  advisable  to  determine 
the  exact  condition  present  and  he  may 
think  it  well  to  test  her  with  tiiljorculin. 
Meanwhile  foment  the  udder  with  hot 
water  twice  daily  and  then  rub  the  affected 
quarter  well  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  olive  oil  and  fluid  extracts  of  poke 
root  and  belladonna  leaves.  Rub  the  tumor 
with  mercurial  ointment  each  other  day, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  mas¬ 
saging.  If  it  softens  it  may  have  to  be 
lanced  for  evacuation  of  pus.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  there  is  a  rupture  present, 
although  in  that  case  the  enlargement  or¬ 
dinarily  would  be  soft.  a.  s.  a. 


Get  My  Poultry  Book — Free 
Trial  and  Low  Price  First 

Start  now.  Especially  il  you  are  a  beginner, 
you  need  my  free  poultry  guide,  containing  my 
50  years  of  experience.  You  need  my  84-day 
Free  Trial.  You  need  the 

CHATHAM  INCUBATOR 

because  it  is 

S>u  are  entitled  to  my  Low 
on’t  risk  your  money  or  your 
Success.  Don’t  delay.  Get  your 
profits  this  spring.  Write  nearest 
Office. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co. 

103  Wesson  Ave.t  Detroit,  Mich, 

318  W.  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

82  E.  3rd  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Portland.  Oregon 


$7,500  for  Five  Fowls  Paid 
by  Madame  Paderewski 

Not  long  ago,  Madame  Paderewski,  wife  of  the 
great  pianist,  paid  57,500  for  five  fowls — one  cock 
and  four  hens.  To  many  farmers  this  may  seem 
an  unreasonable  price  for  "Chickens,”  but  a  little 
investigation  into  the  poultry  business  will  show 
that  high  prices  are  common,  just  as  they  are  in 
standard  bred  horses  and  cattle.  Yet  how  little  it 
costs  to  breed  standard  bred  poultry  in  large  num¬ 
bers  compared  with  the  fortune  one  has  to  put  into 
Standard  bred  horses  or  cattle. 

Madame  Paderewski’s  $7,500  fowls  were  hatched 
in  incubators  and  reared  in  brooders  made  by 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  in  the  new  Cyphers  Catalogue 
enthusiastic  letters  from  expert  Fanciers,  leading 
Commercial  Poultry  Plants,  Farmers,  Beginners 
and  Government  Experiment  Stations  all  recom¬ 
mending  Standard  Cyphers  machines  as  the  best 
batchers.  ^ 

Perhaps  you  don’t  know  about  their  latest  ma¬ 
chines.  Well,  Cyphers  Company  had  heard  so 
much  about  cheap  incubators  and  brooders  burn¬ 
ing,  that  they  set  about  experimenting  to  see 
if  they  could  not  perfect  a  fire-proofed  machine 
that  would  comply  with  the  new  rules  of  the  Fire 
Underwriters.  They  accomplished  it.  The  insur¬ 
ance  people  tested  it,  passed  it,  granted  it  the  right 
to  use  their  label — the  first  ever  issued;  so  that 
now  the  Cyphers  machines  bear  the  label.  _  It 
would  be  foolish  to  take  chances  now  by  buying 
an  uninsurable  machine.  Don’t  you  want  to  read 
the  full  story  of  how  this  was  accomplished?  In 
any  case,  every  farm  family  ought  to  see  the 
Cyphers  big,  212-page  Free  Book.  'It  will 
help  you  to  make  more  money  next  year..  You 
can  have  their  Free  Book  by  simply  mentioning 
this  paper  and  writing  to  CYPHERS  INCUBA¬ 
TOR  CO.  at  Buffalo.  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  Oakland,  Cal. 


MONEY  RETURNED 

If  any  of  the  following  Poultry  Remedies  fail 
to  give  the  results  claimed  for  them. 

HARDING’S  POSITIVE  CHOLERA  CURE,  25c.  By  mail,  40c. 
HARDING’S  SUCCESSFUL  ROUP  CURE,  By  mall,  50c. 
HARDING’S  LICE  KILLER,  25c.  By  mall,  40c. 

HARDING’S  SCALY  LEG  CURE,  25c.  By  mail,35c. 
HARDING’S  SHEEP  DIP,  $1.25  per  gallon 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  I  will.  Take 
no  substitute.  Catalogue  free. 

Geo.  L.  Harding,  204  Water  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


r©'  Let  Us  Send  You  '-s'i 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  ot  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  1  liey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold,  Bpokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,BoX  8S  .  Quincy,  Ills. 


DeLOACH 
ZA  to  200  H.P. 


STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


Et  MORE  EGG« 


Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  he: 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bo: 

MANN’Q  latest  model 
inn  ran  bone  cutti 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fi  ne;  never  clogs.  10  days  ft 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat'lg  fre 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Ma 


and  we  will 
them  into  warm, 
comfortable  coats 
with  high  collars,  or 
into  robes,  mittens, 
jackets,  ladies’  furs,  etc.  and  save’ 
you  a  lot  of  money. 

We  tan  by  nature’s  method  only 
and  use  no  chemicals  or  dyes  which 
cause  the  hairs  to  shed.  Color  makes 
no  difference.  Almost  any  hide  looks 
well  when  made  up  into  a  fine  com¬ 
fortable  robe  or  coat.  Will  resist  cold, 
wind,  rain  or  snow;  are  soft  and  pliable 
as  cloth  and  very  little  heavier. 

Instead  of  selling  your  hides  to  the 
butcher,  let  us  make  them  into  use¬ 
ful  garments  that  will  wear  for  years 
and  enable  you  to  enjoy  the  coldest 
weather. 

If  you  send  in  your  hides. now,  we 
will  pay  the  freight  on  all  hides  sent 
to  be  made  into  coats  and  robes  and 
give  you  FREE— with  each  cow-  or 
horse-hide  coat  or  robe,  a  pair  of  fur 
B  knit-lined  mittens  with  horse-hide 
B  palms.  If  you  have  no  hides  to  send 

r~ 


Sell  You  Furs 
and  Save 
You  Dollars 

We  not  only  tan  the 
hides  you  send  us,  but  we 
have  in  stock  hides  and 
skins  from  which  we  manu¬ 
facture  to-measure  coats, 
robes,  neck-pieces,  ladies’ 
jackets,  children’s  coats 
and  fur  goods  of  every 
description.  We  make  to 
order  any  kind  of  fur 
i  goods.  Write  for  catalog 
A  and  prices. 

\  THE  NATIONAL  FUR  AND 
\  TANNING  CO. 

^  212  Hooker  Ave., 

% _ Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
75  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  In 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 

_ great  offer  and  handsome 

free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  ■  Bainbridge,  N.  Y> 


Successful  Poultnjmen  Know 

the  superiority  ot  green  bone  over 
other  foods  as  an  egg-producer. 

STEARNS  BONE  CUTTERS 

Cut  clean,  finely,  quickly,  easily,  and 
make  green  bone  the  moat  effective 
and  economical  chicken  food  obtain¬ 
able.  30  Dags'  Free  Trial.  Send 
to-day  for  free  printed  matter. 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co. .Box  11,  Syracuse,  N.Yi 


YoilNeed. 
This  Book 

^ET-Iti-EREE 


We  have  prepared  a 
*  complete  book  on  Hay, 

containing  the  condensed  life- 
™  time  experience  of  hay  experts,  also 
interesting  statistics  from  U.  S. 
Sec’y  of  Agriculture.  Most  profit¬ 
able  hay  to  grow.  Effect  on  soil. 
Best  ways  of  handling  hay,  and  other 
valuable  helps.  We  will  send  this 
book  free  to  any  farmer  who  thinks 
of  buying  any  hay  tool  this  year. 

Write  for  this  handy  treatise.  You  will 
get  it  as  soon  as  the  mail  can  bring  it. 
Don’t  delay,  as  the  edition  is  limited  and 
we  expect  every  farmer  who  reads  thi9 
will  send.  We  make  the  celebrated 


HAY 

TOOLS 


—for  a  quarter  of  a  century  acknowledged 
the  most  practical  and  thoroughly  reliable, 
the  simplest  and  strongest  on  the  market. 
They  lastlongest  because  made  of  finest. 
Inspected  materials  by  hay  tool  specialists. 

The  name  Dain  on  a  hay  tool  guaran¬ 
tees  you  value  received  and  then  tome^ 
Tell  us  your  hay  tool  needs  and  we 
will  send  you  free  this  valuable  book 
—‘‘All  About  Hay,”  which  points 
the  way  to  bigger  profits.  In 
the  meantime,  ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  the  great  Dain 
line  of  time-and-money-sav- 
Ing  hay  tools. 


DAIN  MFG.  COMPANY 

802  Vine  St„  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills,  and  Wheat  Hoes 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORF. 
Southport,  Connecticut 


51 Chicks  from  50  Eggs 


At  least  4  times  from  our 
self-regulating  guaranteed-to- 
hatch-every-hatchable-egg  In¬ 
cubator  costing  $4.95 

ON  40  DAYS’  TRIAL  Write  for  names 
and  addresses  ami  description  of  this  and  other 
sizes  of  Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  “fixins'* 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  1 4s p* °n g u eTd"  Shfo""® 


To  Get  Right  Down  To  A  Workable,  MONEY 
Basis  in  your  Poultry 
Work— to  stop  your  loss 
in  spoiled  eggs  and  dead 
chicks— to  get  you  such 
chicks  as  will  reach  the 
MONEY  line— this  is 
the  mission  of 

IS!  NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR 

—the  New,  Automatic  Fire-Proof,  Steel- Lined. 
Open  Nest  Incubator  that  CANNOT  he  overheated 
—that  is  as  automatic  in  MOISTURE  and  PUKE 
Aili  as  a  live  lieu,  and  whose  chicks  are  the  liveliest 
and  ‘‘snappiest”  embodiments  of  what  WELL 
HATCHED  chicks  should  be  that  yon  ever  saw 
come  out  of  an  incubator. 

Such  is  the  NEW  METHOD — 
the  Incubator  that  is  “Different.” 

I  have  a  Special  Trial  Proposition  for  every 
reader  of  Thk  Rural  New-Yokkkr.  I  want  to 
send  you  this  Proposition,  also  our  Free  Catalogue 
which  explains  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  chicks 
dying  in  the  shells,  and  why  incubator  chicks  have 
always  been  more  or  less  WEAKLY.  This  Book 
is  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkk 

when  writing.  _ 

Drop  me  a  postal  TO-DAY,  for  the  BOOK,  and 
let's  get  acquainted.  It  might  do  us  BOTH  good. 

Address  u.  mOOKK,  Gen.  Mgr., 

NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR  CO., 

136  W.  Main  St.,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


Greider9s 
Book 
On  Poultry 


I 


Concise,  practical.  How 
to  make  money  with  poul¬ 
try  ;  information  as  to , 
buildings,  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases, 
etc.  Fifteen  at- 1 
tractive  chromos ; 

Bixty  prominent  varieties.  10c  postpaid. 

Fine,  pnre-bred  stock  and  eggs  at  low 
prices.  GREIIIKR’S  GERMICIDE — a 
sure  preventive  and  an  excellent  disin¬ 
fectant.  B.  H.  CREIDER,  Rhooms,  Pa. 


Is  our  new 
book  f  jr  the 
of  poultry  rais- 
’ers.  Keep  account  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 
profits.  Our  Diary; 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new  l 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  are" 
so  low.  The  Diary  is  free.  Better  write  for 
it  today.  Tell, us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want. 

•  We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  III.  J 

— World's  Record — 

for  hatching;,  and  648  first 
prizes  won  by  the 

Reliable  Incubator 

Perfect  ventilating,  double  hent- 
i  ngsv  stem,  i  nside  heater,  and  auto- 
matic  regulator— a  great  fuel  saver 
Send  today  for  FREE  Poultry  Book  —  valuable 
information  on  poultry  raising  and  incubators. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Box  D  11, Quincy, 111. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 

^  il  Stahl  “Wood- 

3 163  fill  on  Hon"  and 

W  “  Excelsior" 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 

Well-bnilt,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box720  Quinct.Ill. 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  £0°;h 

Why  pay  more  than  our  price!  If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  machines  tor  $10,00,  and  pay  all  the  freight  charges. 

Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  underneath  the  egg-tray.  Both 
Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg- 
testers— all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  All  machines  guaranteed.  | 
Incubators  are  finished  in  natural  colors  Bhowing  the  high  grade  lumber 

vith  o 


$10 


7  ■ 

I 
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TIT  [i 

ft 
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used— no  paint  to  cover  inferior  material  If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere 
near  our  price,  we  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don’t  buy  until  you  do  this— you’ll  save  money.  It  pays  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  ••Wisconsin’’  before  you  buy.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today,  or  send  i  n  your  order  and  save  time. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  80,  Racine,  Wis. 
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THE  RU  RAL  NEW-YORKER 


RENOVATING  BUTTER. 


February 


Will  you  give  formula  for  making  over 
ranc-id  butter?  t.  h.  a. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Can  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  me 
how  to  sweeten  strong  butter?  m.  f. 

Dutcliess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No  “strong”  butter  can  be  made 
more  than  passable  by  any  home  pro¬ 
cess.  The  renovated  butter  factories, 
“gatherers  of  every  kind,”  melt  it,  and 
with  naphtha,  or  something  akin  to  it, 
remove  the  odor,  for  much  of  it  “is 
rank  and  smells  to  heaven.”  Then  it 
is  rechurned  in  fresh  milk,  uniformly 
colored,  packed,  and  must  be  branded 
“renovated”  butter.  It  is  surprising 
how  well  they  do  it;  although  it  has  a 
“salvy”  appearance,  it  tastes  very  well 
when  first  opened,  but  after  a  little! 
In  the  words  of  the  poet: 

“You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the 
-  vase  if  you  will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  moth-ball  remains 
with  it  still.” 

However,  you  can  improve  it  tem¬ 
porarily  if  you  will  cut  it  up  in  small 
pieces  and  put  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  to 
every  five  pounds  of  butter.  Then  let 
it  stand  for  24  hours  in  fresh  butter¬ 
milk,  wash  it  out,  as  you  would  after 
churning,  adding  one-quarter  ounce  of  , 
fine  white  sugar  and  one-half  ounce  of 
salt  on  the  worker  to  each  pound,  and 
work  it  in.  At  this  season  warm  both 
the  sugar  and  salt,  as  t^ey  will  dis¬ 
solve  better.  This  will  make  butter 
that  is  strong — if  not  too  bad — quite 

decent,  and  edible,  if  one  has  not  too 
fastidious  a  taste. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYXE. 

FEEDING  BUTTER  FAT  INTO  MILK. 

Can  butter  fat  be  fed  into  milk?  Jf  not. 
bow  are  we  to  account  for  the  larger 
amount  of  butter  made  in  Winter  from  the 
same  quantity  of  milk  when  on  full  feed 
of  corn  and  cob  meal,  bran,  chopped  corn 
fodder  and  mixed  hay,  over  Blue  grass 
pasture  in  Summer?  Long  experience  as 
a  dairyman  shows  this  to  be  a  fact. 

Brown  Co.,  Ohio.  A.  F.  L. 

Probably  most  of  the  experiment 
stations  on  this  continent  have  tried, 
at  some  time  or  another,  to  solve  this 
question  by  carefully  conducted  experi¬ 
ments,  extending  over  many  months, 
and  including  many  cows.  So  far  as 
we  can  find  out  they  have  all  come  to 
about  the  same  conclusion;  namely, 
that  the  flow  of  milk  may  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  amount  and  kind  of 
food  given,  but  that  the  percentage  of 
butter  fat  in  the  milk  cannot  be  ma¬ 
terially  altered  in  this  way.  The  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  cow,  and  what  we 
may  style  her  mental  or  nervous  con¬ 
dition,  do  seem  to  exert  an  influence 
on  the  fat.  Otherwise  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  the  great 
variation  in  test  which  is  often  expe¬ 
rienced  from  day  to  day,  and  even 
from  milking  to  milking. 

The  fact  that  a  larger  amount  of 
butter  can  be  made  from  a  given 
amount  of  milk  in  Winter  than  in 
Summer  does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  the  fat  is  fed  into  the  milk.  In 
many  dairies  there  will  be  fewer  fresh 
cows  and  more  strippers  in  Winter 
than  in  Summer,  which  alone  would  be 
enough  to  account  for  the  increased 
richness  of  Winter  milk.  Many  expe¬ 
rienced  dairymen  believe  that  a  cow 
will  give  richer  milk  when  in  good 
flesh  than  when  thin.  Well-fed  cows 
are  apt  to  be  in  better  condition  in  the 
Winter  than  when  tormented  with  flies 
in  the  heat  of  the  Summer,  so  possibly 
this  might  in  a  measure  account  for 
the  increase  of  butter  during  the  cold 
months.  The  condition  of  the  bowels 
is  also  supposed  by  many  feeders  to 
have  a  marked  influence  on  the  fat  of 
milk — looseness  causing  a  low  test,  and 
fairly  costive  condition  the  reverse.  If 
there  is  anything  in  this  theory  it  will 
partially  answer  the  question  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  for  cows  are  nearly  always 
more  loose  in  the  bowels  when  on 
grass  than  when  on  Winter  rations. 

In  our  own  dairy  of  15  cows  the  test 
for  last  year  ran  as  follows :  In  Feb¬ 


ruary  it  was  3.8;  in  March,  3.6;  April, 
3.6;  May,  3.7;  June,  3J3;  July,  3.8; 
August,  4.1 ;  September,  4.4 ;  October, 
4.5;  November,  4.5;  December,  4.4.  In 
February  we  were  still  milking  a  few 
strippers,  but  most  of  the  milk  was 
from  fresh  cows.  In  March  and  April 
practically  all  of  the  milk  was  from 
fresh  cows,  and  the  test  dropped  two 
points.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  the 
cows  were  turned  out  to  grass,  yet  the 
test  for  the  month  went  up  one  point, 
In  June  it  dropped  one  point,  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
two  more  cows  freshened  the  latter 
part  of  May.  From  June  to  Novem¬ 
ber,  while  the  cows  were  on  grass, 
green  peas  and  oats  and  fodder  corn, 
the  test  gradually  rose  from  3.6  to  4.5. 
But  in  December,  when  on  Winter  feed 
altogether,  with  the  addition  of  no 
fresh  cows,  instead  of  continuing  to  in¬ 
crease,  the  test  dropped  one- point.  In 
this  dairy,  at  any  rate,  the  test  seems 
to  rise  as  the  period  of  lactation  ad¬ 
vances,  independent  of  feed  altogether. 

Quebec,  Canada.  c.  s.  m. 


ITCHING  SKIN. 

I  have  a  horse  that  lately  has  got  to 
rubbing  himself  until  sore.  lie  is  curried 
twice  daily,  fed  hay  and  corn  in  fair  order, 
is  bedded  with  rye  straw.  w.  d.  f 

West  Virginia. 

Stop  feeding  corn  and  feed  a  light  ration 
of  whole  oats  and  bran.  See  that  he  is 
either  worked  every  day  or  given  abundant 
exercise  out  of  doors.  The  irritation  is 
due  to  overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise, 
which  induce  sluggish  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  torpidity  of  the  liver  and  kid¬ 
neys.  if  he  has  a  long,  coarse  coat  of  hair 
clipping  will  help  him  at  once,  but  if  the 
stable  is  cold  and  weather  severe  it  is 
best  to  leave  the  hair  long  on  the  legs 
Horn  knees  and  hocks  down  to  feet  and  on 
body  from  line  of  breast  collar  and  breech¬ 
ing  strap.  Clip  the  hair  from  the  abdo¬ 
men.  This  stops  sweating  in  the  stable 
and  helps  the  indigestion  and  then  there 
is  less  likelihood  of  itching  skin.  Feed 
^balf  an  ounce  of  finely  granulated  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  night  and  morning  in'  his 
feed  until  lie  is  well  and  allow  free  access 
to  rock  salt.  Give  the  drinking  water  be¬ 
fore  feeding.  Keep  t he  bedding  clean  and 

dry- _ A.  S.  A. 

CONDENSERY  PRICE  OF  MILK. 

Can  you  give  the  prices  paid  month  by 
month  for  the  year  by  the  various  con¬ 
densed  milk  factories  in  New  York  State 
for  the  milk  they  purchase?  What  do 
farmers  who  sell  milk  receive  net?  Where 
are  most  of  those  factories  located? 

M.  s. 

The  price  paid  by  condensery  people  for 
milk  is  as  a  rule  the  same  as  that  paid 
by  the  milk  shippers,  in  New  York  State. 
In  fact,  certain  concerns  engage  in  both 
lines  of  the  milk  business,  and  make  no 
difference  in  the  price  paid.  There  are 
divisions  of  territory  circling  about  New 
York  City  as  a  center.  The  price  is 
scheduled  for  these  different  divisions,  or 
zones,  as  they  are  called.  There  are  three 
of  these  zones,  and  the  price  is  varied  five 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  different 
zones.  The  outer  one  calls  for  the  lowest 
price,  of  course,  as  the  freight  rate  is 
there  the  highest.  This  outer  zone  is  from 
practically  200  to  400  miles  from  the  city. 

1  he  price  scheduled  in  the  outer  zone  for 
the  year  ending  next  March,  per  100 
pounds,  is  as  follows :  April,  $1.50 ;  May, 
$1.20;  .Tune,  $1;  July,  $1.15;  August, 
$1.25;  September,  $1.45;  October,  $1.60; 
November,  $1.80;  December,  $1.S0;  Janu¬ 
ary,  $1.80;  February,  $1.S0 ;  March,  $1.60. 
There  are  exceptions  in  localities  where 
prices  vary  from  those  given  here,  both 
above  and  below  these  figures,  but  as  a 
rule  these  prices  represent  the  situation 
quite  well.  Of  the  15  condenseries  reg¬ 
ularly  scheduled  in  this  State,  eight  are 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  writer's 
home,  and  three  are  in  this  county.  Not 
all  are  engaged  entirely  in  condensing,  and 
a  part  of  these  listed  condense  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  milk  they  receive. 
There  are  several  creameries  or  stations, 
not  listed  with  the  15  where  some  milk  is 
condensed.  Two  large  concerns  I  will  men¬ 
tion,  viz. :  Norwich  and  Mt.  Upton,  in  this 
county.  The  prices  given  are  net,  delivered 
at  the  condensery.  It  is  commonly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  sweetened  and  canned  con¬ 
densed  milk  is  controlled  by  one  concern, 
but  the  unsweetened  or  plain  milk  fre- 
quetly  sold  in  40-quart  cans,  or  in  bottles, 
seems  to  be  put  up  by  a  number  of  com¬ 
peting  firms.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
-'oonoAn  Plant,  that  at  Norwich,  produces 
.■000,000  pounds  of  condensed  milk  in  a 
year,  or  nearly  half  of  the  whole  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  according  to  the  esti- 


mates  of  statisticians. 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


H.  H.  LYON. 


HONEST  CAPACITY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Capacity  is  an  important  consideration  in  the  purchase  of  a 
cream  separator.  It  enters  largely  into  the  cost  and  value  of 
the  machine,  and  there  is  no  way  of  properly  gauging  either 
without  reference  to  it. 

A  large  capacity  machine  separates  the  same  amount  of  milk 
in  just  so  much  less  time.  This  saving  of  time  means  some¬ 
thing  in  dollars-and-cents  every  time  the  machine  is  used.  It 
means  a  great  deal  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  a  year.  More¬ 
over  the  wear  of  the  machine  is  just  so  much  less  and  it  lasts 
that  much  longer. 

But  capacity  must  always  be  determined  with  CLEAN 
SKIMMING  under  the  PRACTICAL,  EYERY-DAY  USE  CON¬ 
DITIONS, — with  ordinary  separator  speed,  cows  old  as  well  as 
fresh  in  lactation,  milk  cool  as  well  as  warm,  and  thick  as 
well  as  thin  cream.  Capacity  means  nothing  if  any  of  these 
conditions  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  it. 

Hence  capacity  marks  one  of  the  BIG  DIFFERENCES  be¬ 
tween  the  “ALPIIA-DISC”  DE  LAVAL  and  other  cream  sepa¬ 
rators.  The  DE  LAVAL  machines  fully  meet  these  conditions. 
All  other  machines  either  lack  the  capacity  “claimed”  for 
them  or  can  only  reach  it  through  sacrifice  of  one  or  other  of 
the  important  practical  use  considerations  named. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  makes  plain  the  reasons  for  this 
difference  and  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1213  k  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  k  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

165-167  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  k  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 
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AMERICAN 

ManuregSpreaders 

Sotdpirect  to  You— On  a  Month's  Approval  Test— 
Cash  or^Time  Payments -Freight  Allowed 

^%wF?AIvn?iMwUrenP£Fa<lerll?s  ProVed  its  merits  to  the  American  Farmer— 
aa  tuosi  AWDAKD  for  all  Manure  Spreaders— and  that  Is  whv  it  baa  so  manv 
The  AMERICAN  1.  the  result  of  over  25  years  of  aetuTmanufa^ 
nce  and  Wil  pay  ,or  itself  111  lei<s  than  a  year,  out  of  the  time 
One  man  and  an  American  Spreader  will  do  as 
m"C“7?rk.?Mh.r.ee  men  and  two  wagons  spreading  manure  the  old  way 
—and  do  It  better  besides  covering  twice  as  much  ground.  Write 
for  our  proposition,  prices  and  Catalog  and  our  Free  Rook  of 
valuable  Information  on  Fertilization. 

^VPgOAM  HARROW  COMPANY 
IB  Q  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Our  branches  enable  us  to  make  prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  Uet  an  American  ManuroSpreader 
or  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  liar- 
row  by  ordering  early 
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LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

RaDof  (nuara  —We  will  guarantee  to  pat 
ill*rer  dlfUCUU,  any  old  leaky,  worn-out. 


■  -  MU/  W».| 

rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  pear. 

"  The  P.rl.ct  Roof  Preserver,  ntk.s  old, 

worn-out  roofs  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

«/ie  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria.  Obi* 


lor  be  per  squa 

Roof-Fix 


rCow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  more' 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  6bould  induce  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions.  t 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanch¬ 
ions  double  the  light  and  air  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation— a  result 
impossible  with  auy  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
flat  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate— easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Batch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  can’v  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  60 1'.Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 
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COOKING  OATS  FOR  POULTRY. 

I  notice  the  answer  to  J.  C.  R.,  page 
r>4,  and  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a 
different  opinion  upon  one  of  his  ques¬ 
tions.  J.  C.  R.  wishes  to  know  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  cook  oats  for 
fowls.  Experience  has  taught  me  that 
it  is  very  advantageous.  I  use  oats 
freely,  and  I  always  boil  or  steam 
them.  This  is  not  done  to  increase 
the  bulk  of  the  grain,  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  rendering  the  oats  more  palata¬ 
ble  and  more  digestible.  A  great  many 
chickens  appear  to  dislike  dry  oats  and 
will  not  touch  them  if  they  can  get 
anything  else,  but  most  of  these  same 
birds  will  eat  greedily  oats  that  have 
been  cooked.  Anyone  who  keeps 
chickens  may  easily  find  out  whether  it 
pays  to  cook  oats  for  them  by  putting 
before  them  dry  oats  and  cooked  oats 
at  the  same  time,  and  watching  the 
result.  The  birds  will  show  very 
plainly  which  sort  they  prefer.  In 
these  days  of  high  prices  it  pays  to 
use  every  method  that  will  help  to 
make  the  cheaper  grains  more  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  fowls,  and  more  digestible 
after  they  are  eaten,  and  I  am  confident 
that  a  trial  will  satisfy  anyone  that 
cooking  oats  is  an  economical  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  poultry  raiser  has  no 
grain  that  is  more  beneficial  than  oats 
for  growing  stock  and  laying  hens. 
Besides  its  usefulness  as  a  grain  food 
it  may  be  sprouted  in  Winter  to  sup¬ 
ply  an  abundance  of  fresh  green  food. 

Pennsylvania.  william  r.  fisher. 


Southern  Cold  Storage  Plant. 

J.  E.  L.j  Cohutta,  Ga. — Can  you  get  me 
plans  and  estimates  for  building  a  cold 
storage  house,  or  rather  a  cooling  room  or 
house,  about  40  feet  square,  to  be  cooled 
with  ice  and  perhaps  salt?  Is  such  a  house 
practical  with  ice  costing  $4- $5  per  ton? 
We  have  plenty  of  rough  stone,  gravel,  saw¬ 
dust,  etc.  The  drainage  of  ice  boxes  and 
the  insulation  at  the  foundation  are  the 
uncertain  points  with  us. 

Ans. — Without  knowing  what  the 
room  is  to  be  used  for  and  goods  to 
be  cooled  only  a  rough  suggestion  can 
be  made  as  to  arrangement  and  applica¬ 
tion.  Assuming  that  the  room  will  be 
used  for  fruit  storage  and  possibly  for 
cooling  while  waiting  for  carload  ship¬ 
ments,  and  perhaps  later  on  for  longer 
period  storage,  probably  the  best  ar¬ 
rangement  of  such  a  plant  would  be  to 
divide  into  two  separate  rooms;  one  to 
be  carried  at  a  somewhat  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  the  other.  Where  goods 
are  only  cooled  for  shipment  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  40  degrees  Fahrenheit  or 
45  degree  Fahrenheit  will  answer,  but 
where  they  are  to  be  carried  for  a 
month  or  perhaps  more,  a  temperature 
of  from  30  to  34  degrees  Fahrenheit 
will  be  required.  Direct  ice  cooling 
(placing  the  ice  bunker  in  the  room  to 
be  cooled),  will  give  a  temperature  of 
perhaps  40  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  could  be  used  for  temporary  stor¬ 
age  or  cooling  for  shipment,  but  the 
gravity  brine  system,  using  ice  and  salt 
for  cooling,  would  be  necessary  for 
longer  period  storage,  and  would  be 
more  desirable  for  cooling  for  ship¬ 
ment,  as  much  quicker  work  can  be 
done,  and  on  the  softer  varieties  of 
fruit  like  peaches  quick  cooling  is  not 
only  desirable  but  very  essential.  The 
gravity  brine  system  consists  of  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  piping  filled  with  chloride  of  cal¬ 
cium  brine,  one  portion  located  in  a 
tank  and  surrounded  with  ice  and  salt, 
and  another  portion  at  a  lower  level 
in  the  room  or  space  to  be  cooled.  The 
brine  circulates  automatically  or  by 
gravity.  This  svstem  has  already  been 
fully  described  in  these  columns. 

With  ice  costing  $4  to  $5  per  ton  it  is 
important  that  a  cold  storage  room  or 
building  be  well  built  and  well  insu¬ 
lated.  A  frame  building  can  be  con¬ 
structed  and  insulated  much  cheaper 
than  a  stone  or  concrete  building,  but, 
of  course,  will  not  be  as  durable.  Saw¬ 
dust  is  not  as  good  for  insulation  as 


planer  chips  or  mill  shavings,  but  if 
the  sawdust  is  thoroughly  dry  it  may 
be  used.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  any 
insulation  by  the  best  grades  of  insulat¬ 
ing  paper  to  prevent  penetration  of  air 
and  moisture.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  building  such  as  proposed  cannot  be 
made  practicable  and  very  profitable  if 
properly  built  and  well  handled.  A 
good  cold  storage  plant,  however,  is  ex¬ 
pensive  in  first  cost,  and  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  build  anything  but  first  class. 
The  probable  expense  of  a  complete  cold 
storage  plant  40x40  feet  and  one  story, 
'say  12  feet,  high,  which  would  give  a 
capacity  of  about  15,000  cubic  feet, 
would  hardly  be  less  than  $3,500  to 
$4,000.  The  expense  of  a  smaller  build¬ 
ing  would  be  somewhat  more  in  pro¬ 
portion.  If  the  cold  storage  space 
could  be  built  on  two  floors  the  expense 
would  be  less.  If  the  cold  storage  plant 
could  be  installed  in  a  building  already 
constructed  which  was  well  adapted  the 
cost  would  not  be  more  than  two-thirds 
the  above. |  The  maximum  quantity  of 
goods  to  be  cooled  per  day  would  also 
have  an  influence  on  the  capacity  of 
the  equipment,  which  would  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  cost  of  this 
part  of  the  work.  madison  cooper. 


Galvanized  Iron  Silos ;  Field-Cured  Fodder. 

Hamilton.  N.  Y. — Can  you  give  us 
anyone’s  experience  with  galvanized  iron 
silos,  their  durability  and  keeping  qualities 
of  silage?  Also,  can  you  give  anyone’s 
experience  in  cutting  field-cured  fodder,  or 
shredding  it,  and  putting  it  in  heaps  or 
bins  and  sweating  it  down? 

Ans. — Bulletin  100  of  the  Iowa  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  mentions  a  steel  silo — 
the  only  one  found  in  Iowa.  It  is  not 
considered  equal  to  wood,  stone  or  con¬ 
crete.  We  have  had  a  few  reports  from 
metal  silos — mostly  unfavorable.  We 
would  like  experience  from  those  who 
have  cut  up  stalks  and  left  them  to 
“sweat.”  We  have  cut  the  stalks  into 
barrels  or  tanks,  put  on  boiling  water 
and  covered.  The  steaming  makes  a 
good  substitute  for  silage. 


These  shoes  of  st-eel, 
with  leather  uppers, 
are  the  most  won¬ 
derful  working 
shoes  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

So  economical 
that  one  pair 
will  outlast 


Pat  Dec. 
4,  1 90S 
Others  pending 

FREE 

Write  to-day  for 
Book,  “  The  Sole 
of  Steel,"  or  order 


three  to  six  pairs  .  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoe*, 

of  all-leather  shoes— saving  $o  to  $IU  of  your  shoe 
money  in  a  year. 

So  absolutely  waterproof  that  you  can  work  in 
mud  and  slush  without  getting  wet  feet  and  con¬ 
sequent  colds  and  rheumatism. 

So  hght  and  restful  that  your  feet  never  ache  or 
blister  or  swell.  So  shapely  they  cannot  cause 
corns.  And  they  cost  less  than  leather  bhoesl 


How  Steel  Shoe*  are  Made 

The  soles  and  an  inch  above  the  solesare  stamped 
out  of  a  special  light,  thin,  rust-resisting  steel.  One 
piece  of  steel  from  toe  to  heel!  The  soles  are  protected 
from  wear  by  adjustable  steel  rivets,  which  give  a 
firm  footing.  Rivets  can  easily  be  replaced  when 
partly  worn  off.  Fifty  extra  rivets  cost  only  HO  cents, 
and  will  keep  your  shoes  in  good  repair  for  at  least 
two  years.  No  other  repairs  are  ever  necessary. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
soft,  pliable,  waterproof  leather,  riveted  to  the  steel 
and  reinforced  where  wear  is  greatest. 

Steel  Shoes  never  go  to  the  shop  for  repairs! 

The  rigid  steel  soles  prevent  the  shoes  from 
warping  and  twisting  out  of  shape. 

Steel  Shoes  have  thick,  springy.  Hair  Insoles, 
which  add  to  ease  of  walking— absorb  perspiration 
and  odors.  Insoles  easily  removed,  cleaned  and 
dried  each  night, 

Wear  “  Steels”— Save  Doctor’s  Bills 

All  classes  of  workingmen  can  avoid  colds,  rheumatism, 
stitrness,  blistered,  sore  and  aching  feet  by  wearing  Steel 
Shoes.  They  keep  the  feet  dry,  warm  and  comfortable 
under  all  circumstance*.  The  saving  in  medicine  and  doc¬ 
tors’  bills  will  pay  for  Steel  Shoes  many  times  over. 
Water  cannot  saturate  “  Steels.” 


Steel  Shoes  Give  Most  for  the  Money 

Sizes  5  to  12—6  in.,  9  in.,  12  in.  and  16  in.  high 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high.  $2.50  a  pair,  are  better  than 
the  best  all-leather  $3.50  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  ti  inches  high,  extra  grade  oi  leather.  $3.00, 
excel  any  $4.50  all-leather  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  0  inches  high.  $3.50  a  pair,  are  better  than 
the  best  all-leather  $5.00  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  $5.00  a  pair,  are  better  than 
the  best  all-leather  SO. 00  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  10  inches  high,  $0.00  a  pair,  are  better  than 
the  best  all-leather  shoes  regardless  of  cost. 

One  Pair  of  “  Steels  ”  Will  Outwear  3  to  6 


Pairs  of  Leather  Shoes 

The  comfort  of  Steel  Shoes  is  remarkable.  Their 
economy  is  simply  astounding!  Practically  all  the  wear 
comes  on  the  rivets  in  the  bottoms  and  the  rivets  can  bo 
replaced  very  easily.  Don’t  sweat  your  feet  in  rubber 
boots  or  torture  them  in  rough,  hard,  twisted,  shapeless 
leather  shoes.  Order  Steel  Shoes  to-day.  Sizes,  5  to  12. 


Steel  Shoe  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6-inch  high  at  $3  per  pair, 
or  9-inch  tit  $3.50,  as  they  give  the  best  satisfaction  for 
general  service. 

In  ordering,  state  size  shoe  you  wear.  Enclose  $3.00  foi¬ 
e-inch  size,  and  the  best  and  most  comfortable  working 
shoes  you  ever  wore  will  promptly  be  shipped  to  you. 
Your  money  refunded  without  delay  if  you  are  not  de¬ 
lighted  when  you  see  the  Steel  Shoes.  Send  to-day! 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  73,  Racine,  Wis. 

Canadian  Branch, 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Handsome  Book! 
Free 

* 

Every  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener  who  wants  to  save 
money  and  get  better  crops 
with  less  labor  must  not  fail 
to  send  for  our  new  illustrated 
1909  Planet  Jr. catalogue— free. 

It  contains  56  pages  brimful  of  labor-saving  devices  to  fill  every 
farm  and  garden  need  from  planting  to  harvesting. 

It  thoroughly  describes  45  kinds  of  Planet 
Jr.  farm  and  garden  tools,  including  com¬ 
bination  hand-seeders,  wheel  hoes,  culti¬ 
vators,  and  plows;  also  horse-hoes,  one 
and  two  horse  cultivators,  harrows, 
etc.,  and  gives  actual  phonographs 
of  the  implements  in  operation. 


Planet  Jr.  Implements  were  in¬ 
vented  by  a  practical  farmer,  who 
knew  what  farmers  needed  for  effec¬ 
tive  cultivation-.  They  are  light  but 
strong,  and  are  made  to  last  a  life-time. 

Every  implement  is  backed  *by  the  inven¬ 
tor’s  manufacturing  experience  of  over  35 
years,  and  is  fully  guaranteed.  You  cannot  afford 
to  do  without  the  Planet  Jr.  that  is  adapted  to  your  work. 

Get  our  complete  catalogue.  It  costs  you  nothing 
and  may  be  the  means  of  putting  money  in  your 


pocket.  This  coupon  brings  it  to  you.  Fill  it 
out,  cut  off,  enclose  in  an  envelope  or  paste 
on  the  back  of  a  postal,  and  mail  it  to  us 
and  we’ll  send  the  catalogue  by  return 
mail.  Do  it  now  while  you  think 
of  it. 
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Box  1107 -V, 


ALLEN  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa« 
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Not  only  increase  of  quantity,  but  also  im¬ 
provement  in  quality,  is  the  result  of  applying 

Potash  to 

POTATOES 

The  use  of  about  to  per  cent,  of  Potash 
in  your  commercial  fertilizer  produces  sturdy 
vines  and  smooth,  solid  tubers  that  bring  top 
prices  in  the  market. 

POTASH  IS  PROFIT 

Valuable  Literature,  Free,  on  fertilizing  POTATOES 
and  all  other  crops. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Chicago— Mooadcock  Block.  Atlaota,  Ga. — 1224  Candler  Bldg. 


The  EmpiroFarmers’Handy  Wagon 
with  “Good-Roads”  Steel  W  lieels 
will  outlast  two  ordinary  wagons.  , 
Our  steel  wheels  are  the  best  con¬ 
struction  possible.  The  spokes  and 
tire  are  tho  best  wrought  steel.  Let¬ 
ters  from  thousands  of  buyers  tell 
of  constant  use  for  twenty  years 
without  a  loose  spoke  or  any  repair 
expense  whutever.  We  use  plenty 
of  spokes  in  these  wheels.  Tires 
will  not  bendbetween  spoke  heads 
when  striking  a  6tone.  Spokes 
won’t  break  in  coldest  weather. 
The  hubs  will  never  wear  out. 
A  set  of  these  wheels  will  make  a  new 
wagon  out  of  your  old  one.  Any  size  you 
want — any  width  tire,  plain  or  grooved. 
Send  for  i'RKK  Wheel  arid  Wagou  Hook. 
“  ‘Uood.Uoada’  Steel  Wheels  Hake  AU 
Roads  Good.”  Address 

Empire  M ig.  Co., Box 818 •  Quincy,  Ill. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
REPAIRS 

Tke  Awl 
For  All 

Save  the  money 
you  pay  the  harness  man 
bv  using  Myers’  Lock 
Stitch  Awl.  It  stitches  both 
sides  like  a  sewing  machine  and 
mends  harness,  saddles,  shoes,  fur  coats, 
robes,  canvas,  gloves,  carpets,  etc.,  perfectly. 

Something  constantly  needed,  always  ready  for  use  and 
costs  only  $1.00  prepaid.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  write 
us  direct.  Better  still,  secure  the  agency  and  make  money. 
Agents  wanted.  Booklet  N  free. 

C.A.  MYERS  GO.,’ 6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago 


Ask 
for  the 
“Clean” 


your  friend.  A  comb 
ways  clean.  Perfect  auto¬ 
matic  action.  Easy  on  the  horse. 
Saves  time  and  labor.  Pa  vs 
for  itself  over  and  over.  Worth 
a  dozen  ordinary  combs. 

give  you  a  Comb 

if  you’ll  pay  the  postage  (15c  stamps 
or  silver)  and  send  full  address  of  your  | 
dealer.  This  offer  is  good  only  till 
your  dealer  has  them.  Send  today. 

CLEAN  COMB  MEG.  CO. 
Dept.  45,  Racine,  Wis. 
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THE  RHODE  ISLAND  RED. 

The  pictures  shown  at  Figs.  53  and 
54  are  from  photographs  sent  us  by 
E.  T.  De  GrafT,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
He  says  these  birds  are  ideal  in  shape 
and  size.  Mr.  De  Graff  tells  us  that  he 
attended  the  R.  I.  Red  school  of  judges, 
held  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  get  judges  to  agree  upon 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK.  Fig.  53. 


some  definite  standard  for  judging 
Reds,  so  as  to  avoid  confusion.  Among 
other  things  he  says : 

The  point  that  most  exhibitors  were 
mostly  in  doubt  about  was  the  proper  shade 
of  red  for  the  surface  color  of  both  males 
and  females,  and  after  comparing  sev¬ 
eral  shades  they  all  agreed  on  one  speci¬ 
men  as  having  the  most  desirable  shade  of 
brilliant  harmonious  red  which  harmonized 
in  all  sections  of  back,  wings  and  hackles, 
giving  the  effect  of  one  color  but  varying 
slightly  in  shades  of  same,  as  each  shade 
blended  into  the  other.  The  ideal  color  for 
females  should  bo  the  color  of  the  males. 
The  real  dark  chocolate  red,  even  though 
it  was  free  from  smut,  was  considered  un¬ 
desirable,  and  the  straw-colored  reds  were 
even  worse  in  the  popular  opinion ;  the 
brilliancy  of  color  along  with  rich  under¬ 
color  often  decides  the  winner  in  strong 
competition.  The  oblong  body,  which  is  the 
strong  characteristic  of  the  Reds  was  com- 


WELL-SIIAPED  “RED”  HEN.  Fig.  54. 

mended,  and  should  receive  first  considera¬ 
tion,  as  this  is  one  of  the  many  good  points 
of  the  breed  that  have  placed  them  first  as 
egg  producers  and  table  fowls. 

That  Mr.  De  Graff  is  enthusiastic  for 
his  favorite  may  be  seen  from  this 


testimony  and  report,  thus  binding  the 
parties.  If  diplomacy  fails  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors  you  will  have  to  refer  to  the  fence 
viewers,  who  are  likely  to  disapprove  of 
any  fence  costing  more  than  a  cow-turner. 

Prevention  of  Trespass. 

What  is  the  legal  or  best  form  for  notices 
against  trespassing  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.  ?  Are  there  any  laws  which  make 
notices  against  hunters,  refuse  dumpers  or 
other  special  form  of  trespass  desirable?  Is 
it  best  to  state  “under  penalty  of  the  law?” 
Ought  notices  be  signed  by  owner? 

New  York.  j.  h.  xr. 

You  should  post  bills  against  trespassers. 
A  sign  reading,  “No  trespassing  allowed, 
A.  B.,  owner,”  or  “Keep  out,”  Is  enough 
to  give  notice  against  intruders.  It  is  now 
a  serious  offence  in  this  State  to  hunt  on 
land  thus  posted  or  to  destroy  a  sign.  You 
may  arrest  or  sue  anyone  who  persists  in 
doing  it.  Farmers  living  near  cities  have 
to  take  stern  measures  against  lawless  tres¬ 
passers.  A  united  policy  by  all  the  owners 
of  the  neighborhood  to  punish  such  wander¬ 
ers  would  act  as  an  effective  barrier. 

Water  Privilege. 

About  one-quarter  of  a  mile  above  me  is 
a  spring  whose  water  has  been  running 
through  our  farm  for  years.  The  owner 
of  the  property  with  said  spring  has  now 
sold  the  privilege  to  a  water  company  to 
lay  a  three-inch  pipe  to  conduct  said  water 
one  mile  away  for  commercial  purposes. 
Can  they  legally  deprive  us  of  this  water? 
New  Jersey.  b.  c. 

The  established  rule  in  England,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  nearly  all  of  the  States, 
is  that  the  lower  owner  is  entitled  to  the 
natural,  pure  and  undiminished  flow  of 
any  watercourse,  and  can  collect  damages 
for  any  injury  done  to  it  by  the  upper 
tenant.  t  A  watercourse  may  be  small  and 
may  run  only  part  of  the  time,  but  if  it 
flows  annually  it  is  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  such.  We  advise  you  to  write  to  your 
neighbor  and  to  the  purchaser  of  the  water 
that  you  will  serve  an  injunction  if  the 
flow  is  lessened.  Keep  copies  of  your  let¬ 
ters.  This  will  help  you  in  case  you  have 
to  sue.  See  21  N.  .T.  Eq.  581. 

Unsightly  Cornerstone. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  rights  and  wrongs 
in  the  following  matter?  The  State  author¬ 
ities  are  placing  granite  stones  three  feet 
above  ground  and  a  foot  square  as  corner¬ 
stones  in  various  townships.  One  such 
marking  places  falls  in  my  front  lawn.  Is 
there  nothing  I  can  do  to  prevent  this  un¬ 
sightly  stone  being  planted?  In  case  it 
were  already  planted  could  one  by  applying 
to  county  commissioners  have  it  moved; 
and  at  what  expense?  c. 

Massachusetts. 

The  selectmen  may  direct  that  stone 
monuments  be  placed  at  each  angle  of  the 
town  line  to  mark  the  boundary  giving  the 
initial  letter  of  each  town.  Any  person  re¬ 
moving  or  destroying  such  monuments  will 
be  liable  to  a  fine.  You  may  petition  the 
county  commissioners  for  permission  to 
remove  the  marker.  If  they  allow  it  they 
will  make  provisions  to  mark  the  spot. 
They  usually  allow  the  owner  to  lower  it 
so  that  it  will  not  appear  conspicuous  and 
yet  be  a  fixed  monument  on  the  exact  line. 

Property  Exemption  in  Michigan. 

What  property  is  exempt  from  execution 
in  Michigan?  About  12  years  ago  I  was 
insured  in  a  mutual  fire  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  I  surrendered  my  policy,  paid  all 
dues,  and  insured  with  an  old  company. 
About  a  year  or  more  after  I  went  out  the 


statement : 

I  really  feel  that  in  time  if  their  present 
good  practical  qualities  are  not  lost  in 
breeding  for  color  alone,  there  will  be  as 
many  Red  fowls  bred  in  the  near  future 
as  all  other  fowls  combined.  I  have  yet  to 
know  a  breeder  of  Reds  to  drop  them  for 
any  other  breed,  and  this  means  a  wonder¬ 
ful  gain  each  year,  as  they  are  making 
friends  as  fast  as  they  are  allowed  to 
make  a  practical  demonstration. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Responsibility  for  Line  Fence. 

I  have  a  large  farm  in  western  New 
York  that  I  am  thinking  of  fencing  with 
a  fence  that  will  serve  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  that  will  keep  dogs  from  the  sheep. 
Can  I  expect  to  cause  my  neighbors  by 
law  (if  gentle  persuasion  does  not  avail) 
where  it  is  a  line  fence  between  them  and 
me,  to  stand  some  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
fencing?  v.  si,  s. 

New  York. 

The  statute  reads,  “Each  owner  of  ad¬ 
joining  tracts  shall  make  and  maintain  a 
just  and  equitable  portion  of  the  division 
fence  between  such  lands  unless  one  of 
such  owners  chooses  to  let  his  lands  lie 
open.”  So  that  while  you  may  demand  that 
your  neighbors  join  with  you  to  build  a 
reasonable  fence,  you  cannot  require  them 
to  contribute  to  a  costly  fence  for  a  special 
purpose.  In  case  of  a  dispute  on  any 
point  you  may  refer  it  to  the  fence  viewers 
of  the  town,  who  are  authorized  to  take 


mutual  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
who  has  assessed  me  over  .$50,  which  I 
feel  I  do  not  owe.  lie  is  suing  some  in 
circuit  court.  What  can  be  done?  Would 
I  better  pay,  or  let  him  go  ahead? 

Michigan.  p,  E,  L. 

This  is  an  additional  warning  against  the 
mushroom  companies  that  claim  to  do  the 
impossible.  As  to  exemptions  in  Michigan, 
a  man  with  a  family  may  keep  a  plot  of 
40  acres  with  the  buildings,  known  as  the 
homestead  exemption.  The  statutory  ex¬ 
emptions  are :  Stoves,  pew,  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  books,  10  sheep,  two  cows,  five 
swine,  fuel  and  provisions  necessary  for  six 
months  and  furniture,  the  same  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $250.  A  person  working  may  keep 
working  tools,  team,  harness  or  other  chat¬ 
tels  necessary  to  earn  a  living  not  to 
exceed  $250,  and  fodder  to  keep  same  for 
six  months.  These  are  liberal  exemptions. 

Right  of  Pipe  Line. 


A  pipe  line  company  has  surveyed  through 
my  land  and  proposes  to  lay  a  pipe  there. 
Please  state  if  they  have  that  right,  and 
what  steps  I  should  take  to  protect  my 
interest?  -K.  M>  E. 

Ohio. 


i  lie  laws  of  your  State  and  most  other: 
will  allow  a  corporation  to  lav  a  line  o 
pipes  through  private  proper!  v  after  th< 
company  shows  the  necessity  ‘  for  such  ; 
right  and  complies  with  the  law.  It  is  likeh 
that  it  is  now  too  late  for  you  to  oppos'i 
the  granting  of  a  franchise.  You  shouk 
see  that  you  have  competent  witnesses  t< 
prove  the  extent  of  the  injury  done  vou 
keep  a  record  of  the  time  they  are"  a 
wo,  on  your  place,  and  note  every  item 
and  do  not  sell  your  rights  except,  for  ful 
value.  i  hey  enjoy  the  right  to  go  when 
they  wish,  but  must  pay  for  all  damagt 
done. 


ft  Make  Most  Money  For  Farmers  that  experienced  operators 

7  are  not  necesssary.  Any  one  can  set  up  and  run  an  American  mill  with  the  drawings 
and  instructions  we  furnish.  And  they  make  more  lumber  with  less  power  and  les3 
help  than  any  other  owing  to  their  Special  Time  and  Labor  Saving  Devices. 
Variable  Friction  Feed.  Improved  Giant  Duplex  Steel  Dogs.  Combined  Ratchet  Setworks 
and  Quick  Receder.  Rolled  Steel  Track.  Self-Oiling  Bearings  throughout.  Made  in  all 
Sizes— For  all  Powers. 

I  limit  OP  1C  You  can  make  both  with  one  of  these  mills.  The  outfit 

Lumper  IS  SllBllfJj  soon  pays  for  itself.  If  you  have  no  timber,  your  neigh- 
borshave.  Just  haul  the  outfit  to  the  logs,  cut  them  up,  move  on  to  the  next  job. 

Our  Mill  Book  Free  f„- 

structive  catalogue.  It  illustrates,  describes  and 
prices  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

Lath  Machines  Shingle  Machines 
Wood  Saws  Wood  Splitters 

Planers  Edgers  Trimmers,  Etc. 

Write  for  book  today. 


1 


American  Saw 


Machinery  Company 


129  HOPE  ST.,  HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

1582  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


|lt  Pays  n 

[To  Know 
I  this 
[Machine 


Size-Mo.  2. 3 


The  Roller  Bearings 


The  SUCCESS  SPREADER 

First  choice  of  everybody  who  knows  spreaders,  in  use  at  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Government  Stations  and  Experimental  Farms.  Used  at  all  Iowa  State  Institution  farms, 
the  only  roller-bearing  spreader.  Recognized  as  being  a  horse  lighter  draft  than  others. 
Working  parts  strong  and  simple.  No  cog  wheel  gears.  Power  applied  direct  by  strong 
chain  drive.  It  cuts  in  half  the  time  and  labor  of  spreading  manure  aud  doubles  manure 
value.  Makes  it  possible  to  keep  up  soil’s  fertility  with  home-produced  manure  alone  no 
need  to  buy  commercial  fertilizers.  You  need  a  success  spreader.  It  will  make  money ’for 
you— is  doing  It  for  thousands  of  farmers.  Success  Book  Free.  Write  for  it  to 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ftT - i***V.vvgf..  i.h  A, 


f  Made  of  wire  that  is 

^  (^wcdl  life  and  strength  —  wire 

***  stretches  true  and  tight 

and  yields  just  enough  under  impact 
to  give  back  every  jolt  and  jam  it 
receives.  j 


Made  of  materials  selected  and  tested 
|  in  all  the  stages  from  our  own  mines, 
through  our  own  blast  furnaces  and  rolling 
"  and  wire  mills,  to  the  finished  product.  Our 
employment  of  specially  adapted  metals  is 
of  great  importance  in  fence  wire;  a  wire 
that  must  be  hard  yet  not  brittle;  stiff  and  springy  yet 
flexible  enough  for  splicing — best  and  most  durable 
fence  material  .on  earth. 

To  obtain  these  and  in  addition  apply  a  quality  of  gal¬ 
vanizing  that  will  effectually  protect  against  weather 
conditions,  is  a  triumph  of  the  wiremaker’s  art. 

These  arecombined  in  the  American  and  Ellwood 
fences— the  product  of  the  greatest  mines,  steel 
producing  plants  and  wire  mills  in  the  world. 

And  with  these  good  facilities  and  the  old 
and  skilled  employes  back  of  them,  we 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  possible  for  human  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  produce. 

Dealers  everywhere,  carry¬ 
ing  styles  adapted  to  every 
purpose.  See  them. 

American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co. 

Chicago 
New  York 
Denver 
San 

Francisco 
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merino  sheep  breeders  unite. 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  last 
Fall  a  meeting  between  representatives 
of  Ohio,  New  York  and  Vermont  sheep 
breeders  was  held  that  is  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  to  all  the 
breeders  of  Merino  sheep  throughout 
the  world.  These  men  were  R.  D. 
McGonagle  and  Wesley  Bishop,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Ohio  Register  ;  E.  N.  Bis- 
sell  and  C.  A.  Chapman,  representing 
the  Vermont  Register,  and  J.  H.  Earlq. 
secretary,  D.  K.  Bell,  president,  and 
the  members  of  the  New  York  Register 
assembled  at  their  annual  meeting,  reo- 
resenting  the  New  York  Register.  An 
agreement  was  then  entered  into  to 
unite  the  three  above  named  registers 
under  the  name  of  “The  Vermont,  New 
York  and  Ohio  Merino  Sheep  Breeders 
Association.”  After  due  deliberation  it 
was  decided  to  make  the  headquarters 
at  Delaware,  Ohio,  with  Wesley  Bishop 
secretary  and  treasurer.  January  12 
the  new  association  held  its  first  annual 
meeting  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  a  very 
full  attendance  of  very  enthusiastic 
breeders.  New  York  was  represented 
by  D.  K.  Bell  of  Rochester,  and  Ver¬ 
mont  by  E.  N.  Bissell  of  East  Shore¬ 
man  and  C.  A.  Chapman  of  Ferris- 
burgh.  Speeches  were  made  and  papers 
were  read  on  various  subjects,  and 
resolutions  were  passed  demanding  the 
retention  of  the  present  tariff  on  wool. 


much  between  different  kinds.  The 
simple  cost  of  separating  eight  or  12 
quarts  of  milk  is  insignificant.  There 
is,  though,  a  great  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  fat  globules  in  milk 
from  the  Channel  Islands  cattle  (they 
are  the  ones  that  give  the  five  per  cent) 
and  that  of  the  other  breeds.  The 
former  is  larger,  and  the  melting- 
point  is  higher.  To  illustrate:  At  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  in  the  hot 
days  of  July  and  August,  the  cream  all 
separated  and  ripened  alike,  we  could 
churn  the  cream  from  the  Channel 
Islands  cattle  at  60°.  The  butter  would 
come  firm,  and  could  be  printed  at 
once.  That  from  the  non-butter  breeds 
had  to  be  churned  often  as  low  as  40°, 
requiring  sometimes  two  hours  for  the 
operation,  and  then  if  the  day  was  very 
warm  would  have  to  be  set  in  the 
cooler  to  harden  before  it  could  be 
printed. 

Again,  the  Holsteins  in  the  same  test 
produced  a  quart  of  milk  for  a  little 
less  than  one  cent's  worth  of  food ;  a 
pound  of  butter  fat  for  about  12  cents’ 
worth.  The  Channel  Islands  cattle  pro¬ 
duced  a  quart  of  milk  from  1  y2  cents’ 
worth  of  food,  a  pound  of  butter  fat 
for  between  9  and  10  cents.  Many  people 
seem  to  think  that  after  the  cream  is 
taken  out  all  skim-milk  is  of  equal 
value.  This  is  not  true,  for  the  value 
is  not  in  the  liquid— water — but  in  the 


A  PUREBRED  AMERICAN  MERINO. 


The  meeting  was  a  very  harmonious 
one,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  universal 
opinion  that  at  no  time  had  the  future 
looked  brighter  for  the  Merino  breeder 
than  the  present.  Officers  for  the  year 
ensuing  were  elected  as  follows :  Presi¬ 
dent,  G.  B.  Quinn,  Brown  Mills,  Ohio; 
vice-presidents,  E.  N.  Bissell,  East 
Shoreham,  Vt.,  Paul  P.  Gurney,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Ohio;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Wesley  Bishop,  Delaware,  Ohio.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  pedigrees,  C.  A.  Chapman, 
Ferrisburgh,  Vt. ;  D.  K.  Bell,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. ;  R.  D.  McGonagle,  Ashley, 
Ohio.  It  is  hoped  that  all  the  Merino 
breeders  of  the  United  States  can  come 
together  in  this  Register;  that  is,  all 
who  are  breeding  the  descendants  of 
the  Spanish  sheep  imported  during  the 
years  1809-11.  c.  A.  chapman. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DAIRY  QUESTiON. 

One  page  2  E.  Van  Alstyne  writes :  “Out 
of  question,  except  with'  milk  above  five  per 
cent  butter  fat,  to  make  butter  and  com¬ 
pete  with  present  milk  prices.”  How  about 
using  three  to  3%  per  cent  Holstein  milk? 
V  ill  not  value  of  extra  skim-milk  for 
hogs  and  hens  offset  cost  of  separating  the 
extra  amount  of  milk  to  get  same  pounds 
of  butter  fat?  A  very  important  question 
for  practical  discussion.  How  about  sell¬ 
ing  cream  vs.  making  butter  ?  j.  s.  b. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  value  of  a  quart  of  milk  or  a 
pound  of  butter  depends  on  how  much 
it  costs  to  produce  it.  The  first  cost 
is  the  feed  of  the  cow.  This  is  usually 
the  greatest.  The  cost  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  would  not  be  so  great  or  vary  so 


solids — casein,  ash  and  sugar ;  three 
per  cent  milk  will  contain  nearly  nine 
pounds  to  the  100  of  other  solids;  five 
per  cent  between  11  and  12  pounds; 
therefore  the  latter  contains  between 
two  and  three  pounds  more  real  food 
value  to  the  100  than  the  former.  If 
cream  can  be  sold  for  family  consump¬ 
tion  or  to  confectioners  the  price  ob¬ 
tained  will  usually  be  as  much  or  more 
than  for  milk  and  the  skim-milk  is 
left.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  selling 
dairy  produce,  edward  van  alstyne. 


Liability  for  Freight  Charge. 

I  made  a  shipment  by  freight  into  South 
1  lakota  ;  the  consignee  lives  over  the  line 
in  Nebraska.  He  ordered  the  goods  on  ap¬ 
proval,  he  to  pay  on  receipt  of  same,  with 
freight  charges.  The  shipment  has  been 
delivered  at  the  place  which  he  ordered  (in 
South  Dakota)  and  he  has  been  several 
times  notified  of  the  same,  both  by  railroad 
company  and  myself.  lie  does  not  appear  to 
claim  it.  Can  the  railroad  hold  me  for  the 
freight  bill?  The  agent  here  claims  they 
can,  but  I  can  find  no  such  provision  on 
the  freight  bill  of  lading;  it  only  mentions 
holding  a  lieu  on  the  shipment.  I  ,hear 
nothing  from  consignee.  What  shall  I  do? 
The  value  of  the  shipment  here  does  not 
warrant  my  having  it  shipped  back 
(charges  would  be  about  $15.50)  and  I  do 
not  like  to  pay  charges  ($2.70)  out  there 
and  lose  shipment  beside.  x.  y.  z. 

Massachusetts. 

The  courts  have  held  that  the  carrier  may 
look  to  the  shipper  if  the  consignee  refuses 
to  accept  goods.  The  company  always  has 
a  lien  on  them  for  the  freight.  You  should 
advise  the  company  to  sell  goods  to  the 
best  advantage  at  once  and  thus  stop  the 
storage  fees.  Explain  the  situation  to  them. 


Get  Our  Prices 
NOW! 


THIS  means  a 
big  saving  to 
YOU  of  $26.50 
on  buggy  shown 
here — same  ratio  of 
saving  on  over  125 
other  style  vehicles 
and  harness  —  be¬ 
cause  of  our  large 
factories,  enormous 
purchases  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  perfected 
organization,  which 
means  high  quality 
with  big  saving  in 
H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.  manufacture. 

Because  we  sell 
direct  to  you  from  factory.  We’re  going 
to  give  our  customers  the  advantage  of  this 
saving.  You  never  before  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  like  this  to  purchase  a  Buggy  at  such 
a  low  price.  We  make  over  125  Styles  of 

Split  Hickory 
Vehicles 


and  a  full  line  of  Harness— everything 
made  to  order — many  options  given  as  to 
finish  and  trimmings.  Let  us  send  you  our 
Big  Free  Book — it  tells  the  whole  story  of 
“Split  Hickory  Vehicles’’ — and  it’s  Free  for 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.  Address 
H.  C.  Phelps,  President 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Ml g.  Company 

4tiWakers  of  Split,  Hickory  Vehicles” 

Station  390  Columbus,  Ohio 


PATENT  w»uT  INVENT! 

Constant  Demand  For  Good  Inventions 


Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOWTO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for  them. 


Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  patents 
for  sale  free.  Patent  obtained  or 
a'l  fees  returned.  Highest  class 
of  services.  Ask  for  our  references. 
Woodward  &  Chaiidlee,  Registered  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


//  That’s  what  you  get  Detore  you  pay 
//  one  cent  on  a  Waterloo  Boy  Gaso- 
line  Engine.  We  send  you  the  engine 
I  fora  real  30  days  free  trial.  Let  it  saw 
the  wood,  grind  the  feed,  do  the  pump¬ 
ing,  churning  and  all  the  time-taking, 
profit-eating  jobs.  Then  if  you  think  you 
can  get  along  without  the 

Waterloo  Boy  , 

ship  it  right  hack  at  our  expense.  We  take  evory 
bit  of  the  money  risk  off  your  shoulders,  so  why  k 
shouldn’t  you  accept  our  Free  Trial  Offer.  Ml 
"Write  to-day  for  fine  catalog  and  say:  “Send  MM 
mo  your  Waterloo  Boy  for  a  free  trial  at  MM 
my  work.”  wM 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.  // 
v  West  _ 


Third  Ave. 

Waterloo, 
^  Iowa. 


Stickney  GasolineEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  Igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op¬ 
eration  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  tho  best. 
Seven  sizes:  to  16  H.P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
rcasong  why  Stickney  En¬ 
gines  are  tho  Best . 
Agents  everywhere  Bell  them. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


The  BADGEil 

Gasoline 
Engine 

is  the  all -service  engine. 

Simple,  powerful,  uses  little 
fuel  for  power  generated. 

All  types  and  sizes.  For  all 
kinds  of  Jobs  in  all  weathers. 

Lot  us  send  you  fire  fr  e  Engine 
Book  with  proofs.  Postal  ns  your  name.  \re*ll  do  the  rest. 

C.  P,  &J.  LACSON  CO.,  850  SOthSl.,  Milwaukee,  Wlo, 


FOR  SALE-FARM  SILO  FACTORY. 

$5,000.00  annual  profit  can  bo  made  in  building 
silos— with  our  patents— five  men  in  factory  only  to 
accomplish  above  result.  We  have  a  bargain  to 
offer  a  quick  customer  for  tho  plant.  Complete 
plant  $8,500.00,  part  cash,  mortgage  for  balance. 
Necessary  stock  on  hand  will  inventory  $11,000.00 
Business  established  ten  years.  No  royalty  on  our 
patents  to  purchaser.  Business  already  started  for 
1909.  Come  and  see  what  we  can  offer  you. 
Address,  SILO  FACTORY,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Box  510 ,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


THE  JOHNSTON 

HARVESTER  CO. 


You  take  no  chances  when  you  buy  a  Johnston 
Implement.  They  are  not  experiments.  Every 
tool  embodies  the  latest  improvements.  Every  tool 
gives  the  buyer  the  fullest  value  for  his  money. 

Space  forbids  giving  detailed  descriptions  of  all 
the  Johnston  Implements,  but  we  will  gladly  mail 
you  our  1909  catalog  which  fully  explains  and 
pictures  in  detail  their  many  superior  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  will  interest  you  deeply.  It  will 
aid  you  to  buy  the  best  machines  for  your 
work.  Write  for  it  today. 


Time-Tried  Successful  Machines 


Farm  Tools 

The  name  Johnston  on  a  farm  tool  stands 
for  absolute  satisfaction  in  the  work  it  does  and  the 
length  of  service  it  gives.  This  has  been  proven  year 
after  year  for  over  half  a  century.  There  can  be 
but  one  explanation  for  this  well  merited  reputation 
— that  is„the  simple  fact  that  Johnston  tools  are  me¬ 
chanically  correct  in  working  principle  and  construc¬ 
tion.  That’s  why  they  do  their  work  so  well.  An¬ 
other  advantage  to  you — they  are  made  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  company,  having  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  the  trust.  They  are 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  shipped  Arthur  Lee.  Riverhead,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,  $15  worth  of  plants  nearly  two 
years  ago  and  have  never  been  able  to  get 
a  word  from  him  since.  We  also  hear  of  a 
similar  case  near  us,  where  he  ordered 
goods  after'receiving  sample  and  never  paid 
for  them.  Continue  to  show  such  fellows 
up.  We  have  sympathy  with  a  man  who 
means  to  pay  when  he  orders,  but  later 
finds  he  can't,  but  deliberate  swindlers  who 
beat  everyone  they  can  catch  deserve  no 
consideration.  w.  e.  f. 

Connecticut. 

We  sold  Arthur  Leo,  Riverhead,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,  some  fertilizer  in  1902  ;  in  1905, 
E.  W.  Tooker,  an  attorney  at  Riverhead, 
L.  L.  collected  the  money  for  us,  and  no 
doubt  he  would  be  able  to  get  the  claim 
referred  to  by  0.  G.  K.,  New  Hampshire, 
on  page  38.  u.  u. 

New  York. 

By  all  means  we  advise  creditors  of 
Lee's  Greenhouses  to  send  their  claims 
to  Mr.  Tooker.  He  has  had  better 
success  with  Mr.  Lee  than  we  have 
had. 

1  will  give  you  m.v  experience  with  the 
Franklin  Merchandising  Company.  Their 
agent  sold  me  two  pieces  of  cloth  at  $11 
each  with  the  understanding  that  we  were 
to  go  to  Moravia  to  got  measured  and 
select  lining  not  to  exceed  $0.50  per  suit, 
after  which  they  were  to  make  the  suits 
free  of  charge.  After  they  left  me,  they 
refused  to  take  order  for  four  suits  for  one 
of  my  neighbors  payable  on  delivery,  and 
I  at  once  wrote  you  as  my  best  source  of 
information.  You  told  me  what  other  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  reported,  and  I 
felt  blue.  I  cut  out  what  1  found  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  them  and  took  it  with  me 
to  the.  tailors.  There  were  about  40  there 
at  one  time.  Some  of  the  others  had  looked 
it  up  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we  were  a  hot 
lot.  We  selected  linings  for  $5.50,  making 
suit  cost  $16.50.  They  were  a  good  fit, 
well  made,  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  ordered,  and  1  do  not 
find  anyone  who  was  displeased.  I  write 
you  because  I  know  you  try  to  give  people 
•both  sides  of  any  question.  P.  m. 

New  York. 

We  are  glad  to  give  the  Franklin 
people  the  benefit  of  this  friend’s  ex¬ 
perience.  All  we  ask  is  that  they  give 
people  the  value  of  their  money,  or  at 
least  satisfactory  treatment.  We  have 
simply  given  the  experience  of  readers 
who  wrote  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  had  approval  be¬ 
fore  of  their  agents,  which  we  could 
not  accept  as  disinterested ;  but  this 
comes  from  a  customer  who  speaks  his 
disinterested  experience.  We  do  not 
wish  to  assume  credit  for  “hot”  lan¬ 
guage  where  none  may  be  deserved ; 
but  we  rather  suspect  that  40  “hot” 
customers  in  the  presence  of  that  tailor 
would  inspire  him  to  careful  fitting 
and  good  workmanship,  if  anything 
would.  In  view  of  other  experiences 
we  cannot  help  wondering  if  the  result 
would  have  been  just  as  satisfactory 
without  the  heat. 

Shippers  of  produce  to  commission 
merchants  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  case 
of  Armour  vs.  Gaffey  holds  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  commission  merchant 
or  broker  to  keep  a  record  of  sales 
showing  to  whom  the  goods  were  sold 
and  at  what  price,  and  that  this  record 
should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
shipper.  This  decision  of  the  highest 
court  of  the  State,  of  course,  makes  it 
the  law  of  the  State,  and  the  shipper 
should  insist  on  the  privilege  whenever 
and  wherever  he  feels  that  his  goods 
have  not  brought  him  flu  returns  they 
merit. 

Referring  to  your  marked  copy  under 
date  of  November  28.  1908,  page  926, 

“Publisher’s  Desk,"  will  state  we  do  not 
care  to  be  drawn  into  this  matter  of  the 
car  of  onions,  shipped  we  believe  by  the 
A.  A.  A.  A.  Garden  Company,  of  near  Boe- 
ville,  Texas,  1o  parlies  on  this  market,  but 
will  not  go  back  on  what  we  wrote  the 
Texas  shippers,  namely,  that  these  onions, 
the  ones  we  handled,  were  good  stock,  and 
we  got  a  good  price  for  them.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  car,  which  we 
never  saw. 

THE  COLORADO  TEXAS  COMMISSION  CC. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  the 
house  that  sold  the  onions,  or  at  least, 
a  part  of  them,  shipped  to  C.  I.  Saw- 
dey  &  Co.,  Denver,  Col.,  by  a  Texas 
farmer,  and  for  which  he  received  a 
return  showing  him  $4.47  in  debt  to 
Sawdey  &  Co.  Before  printing  any¬ 
thing  about  it  we  wrote  the  above 
house  and  asked  them  to  explain  their 
part  in  the  transactions.  We  received 
no  reply.  They  now  say  they  did  not 
get  our  letter,  and  it  certainly  was  not 
returned  to  us.  They  now  tell  us  that 
they  bought  some  of  the  onions  at  2x/> 
cents  and  sold  them  at  three  cents,  and 
that  the  stock  was  good,  but  they  did 
not  have  a  large  lot  of  them. 

Is  the  firm  of  Acker,  Merra'l  &  Condit 
Co.  all  right?  I  saw  their  advertisement 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  Summer,  and  have 
shipped  some  eggs  to  them.  They  have 
done  well,  but  some  people  think  we  are 
wrong  to  ship  to  a  firm  we  know  nothing 
about.  s.  a.  w 

Maryland. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  wholesale 
and  retail  grocery  houses  in  New  York. 
They  are  entirely  responsible.  It  is 
well  to  know  the  houses  to  whom  you 


ship  goods,  but  you  arc  safe  if  you 
see  their  “advt.”  in  The  R.-N.  Y.,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  not  be  there  if  the 
house  were  not  responsible,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  you  have  the  guarantee  for  the 
advertiser  by  the  paper  itself. 

On  May  10.  1908,  I  sent  chock  to  Mapel- 
ing  Poultry  Yards,  1*.  F.  Daily,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y.,  order  and  $3  check  for  It.  I.  Red 
eggs,  directing  to  express  to  Falls  Mills. 
They  were  shipped  to  another  station  four 
miles  away.  Of  the  40  eggs,  this  is  the 
record:  10  infertile;  four  died  in  shell  (two 
black,  two  red)  13  black  chicks,  which 
proved  to  be  P>.  P.  It.,  and  seven  Red 
chicks.  With  the  order  I  was  to  have  a 
yeaP's  subscription  to  a  50-cent  poultry 
paper.  I  made  the  selection  but  never  got 
the  paper,  and  my  report  of  hatch  was 
favored  with  no  reply.  f.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

There  have  been  other  complaints 
of  Mr.  Daily’s  treatment  of  orders,  and 
the  evidence  as  a  whole  convinces  us 
that  orders  to  him  are  accompanied 
with  more  risk  .than  it  is  advisable  to 
assume.  The  sooner  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  is  rid  of  influences  of  this  style, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 
The  above  complaints  come  through  an 
advertisement  in  the  Oswego  County 
Poultry  Association  booklet.  It  is  to 
he  hoped  that  future  orders  will  be 
refused  by  that  association. 

I  enclose  a  booklet  of  the  Isle  of  Pines 
Company  which  is  doing  a  little  business 
around  _  here,  several  people  having  in¬ 
vested  in  it  already.  If  it  is  not  all  right 
it  might  help  some  to  know  about:  it 
through  your  paper.  r.  s.  b. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  land  promotion  scheme. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any¬ 
thing  in  it  that  would  justify  an  in¬ 
vestment  by  farmers.  In  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  25  years  we  have  never  known 
one  of  the  schemes  to  result  in  any¬ 
thing  but  loss  to  the  small  investor. 

The  Market  Gardeners  Association 
gives  no  street  address  in  New  York 
City,  but  does  give  a  post  office  box 
number.  So  they  are  probably  not 
bothered  by  complaints  made  in  person. 
When  we  insist  on  behalf  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer  that  an  order  sent  them  in  Sep¬ 
tember  with  remittance  should  be  filled 
by  January  or  the  money  refunded, 
they  call  our  interference  blackmail. 
We  find  no  rating  for  them  in  the 
references  at  our  disposal.  On  inquiry 
we  find  it  is  alleged  that  one  A.  C. 
Nellis  is  about  all  there  is  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  located  at  West  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Re¬ 
quests  for  information  as  to  financial 
standing  have  been  denied,  and  no  in¬ 
formation  has  been  found  in  other 
quarters  that  would  justify  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  credit,  or  advance  remittance 
for  orders.  A  judgment  entered 
against  them  in  March  last  has  been 
liquidated. 

I  send  you  circulars  of  tbe  Dr.  King 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill., 
knowing  1  lint  you  will  want  to  show  them 
up,  if  swindlers,  or  that  you  will  be  glad 
to  approve  of  their  churn  if  it  is  a  benefit 
to  farmers.  c.  j.  k. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  the  old  three-minute  churn, 
now  called  the  King  separator,  and 
similar  allurements.  They  have  all  been 
referred  to  here  several  times  before. 
Don’t  touch  them. 

My  account  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  date  is 
as  follows :  Received  from  a  seed  com¬ 
pany  that  had  been  owing  me  nearly  a  year 
and  paid  no  attention  to  mv  letters  until 
prodded  by  The  It.  N.-Y.,  '$1.80;  Alaska 
wheat  for  sale  at  Wisconsin  State  Fair 
that  I  did  not  buy,  thanks  to  advice  of  The 
It.  N.-Y..  50  cents  total,  $2.30. 

Cost  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  four  months,  34 
cents;  balance  in  my  favor,  $1.96.  This  is 
the  best  investment  I  ever  made. 

Wisconsin.  r.  m.  p. 

That  is  certainly  a  pretty  good  show¬ 
ing  of  profits.  We  never  thought  of 
figuring  it  out  on  that  basis  before. 
This  friend  figures  out  a  profit  of  576 
per  cent.  That  really  discounts  the 
fakers.  The  highest  previous  record 
we  know  of  was  500  per  cent  promised 
by  one  Miller,  who  said  he  was  going 
to  heat  Wall  Street.  We  cautioned 
our  people  against  him  at  the  time,  and 
he  spent  a  term  in  State’s  prison  after¬ 
wards.  We  caution  them  again  that 
they  need  not  expect  in  all  cases  500 
per  cent  on  their  investment  in  The 
R-  N.-Y.,  and  yet  occasionally  a  sub¬ 
scriber  reports  results  that  make  this 
look  small.  Last  year  a  reader  reported 
that  he  was  just  about  to  send  a  check 
for  $350  to  a  Michigan  rogue  by  the 
name  of  Manly  when  he  read  a  cau¬ 
tion  against  him  in  The  R.-N.  Y.  and 
saved  his  money.  Manly  also  went  to 
prison  later.  All  cannot  expect  to 
profit  in  these  ways.  We  are  glad  that 
there  is  not  the  occasion  for  them  to 
do  so;  but  anyone  or  more  may  at 
any  time  find  himself  in  a  position  to 
profit  in  a  similar  way.  We  simply 
ask  those  who  either  profit  by  it  or 
approve  it  to.  send  in  the  10-weeks 
orders  for  their  neighbors  at  10  cents 
each.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  do  it. 

J.  J.  a 


Poultry  Secrets 

Disclosed 

Every  successful  poultryman  knows  important 
facts  he  never  tells.  They  are  peculiar  secret  meth¬ 
ods  and  discoveries  he  has  made  in  his  work  with 
chickens.  As  a  rule  he  guards  these  with  extreme 
care  for  they  are  the  foundation  of  his  success  and  a 
valuable  asset  of  his  business.  He  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  keeping  them  to  himself. 

We  Will  Tell  You  These  Secrets 

Which  have  cost  poultrymen  years  of  labor  and  thousands  of 
dollars.  They  will  cost  YOU  only  a  trifle  and  a  few  minutes  time 
to  write  us. 

There  is  no  man  in  the  United  States  who  has  more  friends 
among  poultrymen  than  Michael  K.  Boyer.  A  veteran  chick¬ 
en  breeder  himself,  he  knows  the  business  from  A  to  Z,  and 
through  his  wide  acquaintance  and  friendship  he  has  learned 
many  of  their  most  jealously  treasured  secrets.  This  scattered 
material  he  has  collected  in  book  form,  and  we  are  offering  it 
to  the  poultry  raisers  of  America  that  they  may  share  in  the  knowledge  which 
these  successful  men  have  acquired  by  long  years  of  study  and  bitter  experience 
Every  secret  printed  in  this  book  has  been  obtained  in  an  honorable  way,  either  by 
permission  of  the  owner  or  through  Mr. 


This  heaping  bushel  of 
winter  egg-producing 
green  feed  cost  n  cts. 
“ Poultry  Secrets"  ex¬ 
plains  fully  this  secret 
and  many  others. 


We  are  Willing  to  Name  Here 
Some  of  the  Secrets 


Burnham’s  secret  of  mating  fowls. 

Felch’s  method  of  breeding  from  an  original 
pair,  producing  thousands  of  chicks  and  three 
distinct  strains. 

Mendel’s  Chart  of  Heredity. 

Secret  of  strong  fertility  by  alternating  males. 

Secret  of  knowing  what  to  feed  and  how  to  feed 
it.  The  secret  of  having  green  food  in  winter. 

Secret  of  sprouting  oats  and  barley  for  poultry 
feeding. 

Secret  recipes  for  chick  feed  ;  practically  the  same 
feed  is  now  sold  on  the  market  at  a  high  rate. 

Secret  of  fatting  poultry  economically  so  as  to 
make  the  most  profit  out  of  the  crop. 

Secret  of  telling  the  laying  hens  of  the  flock. 

Secret  of  detecting  age  in  stock. 

Secret  of  knowing  how  to  judge  dressed  poultry. 

The  only  safe  way  of  preserving  eggs. 

A  secret  of  dressing  fowls  so  as  to  do  the  work 
quickly  and  thoroughly. 

An  exposure  of  the  methods  employed  by  some 
fanciers  to  kill  the  fertility  of  the  eggs. 

The  winter  egg  crop  and  how  to  get  it. 

Fatting  turkeys  for  market. 

Hunter’s  Secret  of  Success. 

Secret  of  the  Philo  System. 

There  are  Scores  of  Others 


Boyer’s  own  experience. 

I.  K.  Felch’s  Mating  Secret 

One  of  the  best-known  figures  in  the  poul¬ 
try  world  is  I.  K.  Felch.  Many  years  ago 
Mr  Felch  published  his  breeding  chart, 
but  later,  realizing  its  value,  he  withdrew 
it  and  kept  the  information  for  himself. 

He  has  now  given  Mr.  Boyer  permission 
to  use  this  information,’  and  it  is  included 
in  this  book. 

Secret  of  Fertile  Eggs 

Boyer’s  secret  or  securing  fertile  eggs  by 
alternating  males  we  believe  is  worth  SiOO  to 
any  big  producer  of  setting  eggs.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  new,  and  the  diagrammatic  illustration 
furnished  by  Mr.  Boyer  makes  the  matter  so 
plain  that  the  novice  can  easily  understand  it. 

The  Secret  of  Feed  at  15  Cents  a 
Bushel 

An  enterprising  poultryman  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  this  secret  for  S5.00  and  pledging 
those  who  buy  it  not  to  disclose  it  to  any  one 
else;  it  has,  however,  long  been  known  to  a 
few  poultrymen,  Mr.  Boyer  among  them, 

'and  the  method  is  fully  explained  in  “Poultry 
Secrets  ” 

Selecting  the  Laying  Hens. 

Since  the  production  of  eggs  is  the  very  basis  of  the  poultry  industry,  the  ability  to 
tell  the  laying  hens  in  the  nock  without  the  aid  of  trap  nests  will  put  dollars  in  your  pocket 
Do  not  keep  on  feeding  the  robber  hens.  It  is  well  known  that  some  hens  never  lay  an  egg' 
while  others  often  not  as  good  looking  produce 

200  Eggs  a  Year. 

Of  course  we  cannot  go  to  the  length  of  saying  that  all  the  information  in  the  book  is  new 
to  every  one.  It  is  said  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  the  Egyptians  were  hatching 
eggs  by  artificial  heat  centuries  ago;  but  we  do  say  that  to  the  great  majority  of  poultrymen 
these  secrets  are  absolutely  unknown. 

We  Will  Pay  $10  For  Any  Secret  Not  in  the  Book 

Provided  it  is  practical  and  valuable.  If  it  is  something  both  good  and  new,  a  check  for  Ten 
Dollars  will  be  sent  at  once.  In  submitting'  secrets  address  all  communications  to  the 

Poultry  Department  of  Farm  Journal 

FARM  JOURNAL  for  thirty  years  has  conducted  a  poultry  department  known  the  country  over 
for  the  ability  of  its  editors  and  the  value  of  its  contents.  1 1  is  the  standard  farm  and  home  paper  of 
the  country,  with  three  million  readers.  It  is  clean,  bright,  intensely  practical ;  boiled  down  ;  cream, 
not  skim-milk.  Its  contributors  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  can  quit  when  they  have 
saidit.  Besides  its  unusually  strong  poultry  section,  which  of  itself  makes  the  paper  valuable  to 
every  chicken  owner,  its  other  departments  are  ably  conducted  and  widely  quoted.  It  is  for  the 
gardener,  fruit  man,  stockman,  trucker,  farmer,  villager,  suburbanite,  the  women  folks,  the  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  worth  far  more  than  the  price  asked  for  it  and  “Poultry  Secrets’’  together.  Its 
more  than  half  million  subscribers  pay  five  and  ten  ears  ahead— a  very  remarkable  fact. 

We  will  send  a  copy  of  “Poultry  Secrets”  and  $ri  •* 

Farm  Journal  for  five  years,  both  for  only 

Or  Farm  Journal  2  years  and  “Poultry  Secrets”  for  50  cts. 

WILMER  ATKINSON  CO.,  844  Race  st„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PEKIN  DUCKS  and 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


We  will  sell  at  a  sacri- 
fi  c e  some  of  our 
Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  cockerels, 
birds  that  have  been 
bred  from  prolific  layers  and  high  scoring  exhibi¬ 
tion  stock  at  $1.50  each  and  up.  We  have  a  few 
yearling  cockerels  of  the  same  strain  at  $1.00  each. 
Also  some  yearling  White  Wyandotte  and  Barred 
Rock  liens.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  improve 
your  flock  at  small  cost,  as  our  plant  is  much  over¬ 
stocked.  Imperial  Rekin  ducks  and  the  genuine 
Japanese  breed  of  ducks  and  incubator  eggs  in  any 
quantity.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  Jncubn tors  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

BONNIE  IiRAE  POULTRY  FARM. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

To  Most  Improve  Your  Flock 

at  least  cost,  get  one  or  more  of  our  splendid 
big  Leghorn  males.  They  will  make  your 


UffcRil£R<t~A  ^ew  pa'r  nlated  homers, 
flUilldln#  breeding  nine  pound  squab  and  a 
few  pair  of  young  ones  not  mated — Cheap.  W.  G. 
DUNHAM,  Box  84,  Spring  Valley,  New  York. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Good  breeders  (male  and  female)  from  $2,00  up. 
Privilege  of  return  at  my  expense,  if  not  satist'ac. 
tory.  Sinclair  Smith,  C02  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 

AMERICAN  RET  STOCK  COMPANY,  Collins. 

Ohio. — All  Breeds  of  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Dogs; 
f»,000  Toulouse  Geese;  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Karly 
Hatched  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Stock  always  for  sale.  Eggs 
In  season.  Write  your  wunts.  ' 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS 


Eggs  More  Fertile,  and  Hatch  Better, 

faster  growing  chicks.  Your  pullets  next 
year  will  be  larger  and  lay  better. 

A  postal  brings  our  circular. 

MT,  PLEASANT  FARM, 

Box  N,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 

UARRAGANSETT TURKEYS-  African  and  Toulouse  Geese, R. I. 
II  Red,  Butt  and  Black  Orpington,  Buff  and  White  Leghorns; 
Choice  Stock.  Miss  ZEL L A  WILSON,  Chandlerfiville,  Ohio. 


COOK’S  Strain  Blaelc  Orpington  Eggs,  $8.00 
per  100;  Seaman's  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $7.00  per 
100.  Few  Elegant  Orpingtons  For  Sale.  DORO 
POULTRY  YARD,  1001  E.  40th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I/AN'AISTYNE  S  S.  &  R.C.R.I.  REDS-  Eggs  for  hatching 
Y  Stand  $8  per  100:  $1.00  and  $2  per  setting.  Breeding 
ckls.  §2  to  $5.  Edw.van  Alstyne  &  Son.Kinderhook.N.  Y. 


EAR  C  A I  C — Fine  large  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
lull  «HL  E.  at  $2.00  each.  For  further  descriptions, 
write  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 


AO  BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY— Eggs  or  stock. 
trU  Write  your  wants.  I  will  save  you  money.  Big  cata¬ 
log  10c.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  A,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


75  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  -  Two 

■  v  flocks,  no  akin,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FARM,  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  Mgr.,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS 

good  ones.  Also  beautiful  pea  fowls.  Satisfaction 

given,  W.  C.  DUCKWALL,  Hillsboro,  O. 


For  Sale  ;  Stamp. 

MRS.  H.  CHUMBLEY.  Draper,  Va. 


enp  P  A  |  C— 800  Choice  Barred  and  Buff  P.  Rocks, 
lUn  OHLC  also  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 
Price  Reasonable.  Du.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals.  WENZ  &  maike.nsen, 

Dept.  10,  Plteasaulry  Sc  (,'unie  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties. 
I  Good  stock,  Eggs  15.  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalogue. 

H.  K.  MOHR,  Route  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Barked  rocks,  brown  leghorns,  cheap 

bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
Information.  Denerlhea  ami  illustrates  3t»  varieties.  You  can't 
afford  to  be  without  It.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


Giant strain  bronze  turkey eggs 

—$3.00  per  10.  K.  C.  It.  I.  lied  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Fa. 


Woodlands  Farm 

Breeding  Stock.  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  our  famous 
trap-nested  stock.  Circular  free.  Box  D,  Iona.  N.  J 

Large  Toulouse  Geese,  J’earl  Guineas,  and 
White  Rock  Ckls.  For  Sale;  Best  Stock;  C’ir. 
Free.  E.  SCHIEBER,  Route  2,  Bueyrus,  oliio. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
January  29,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington..  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .30 

@ 

.3016 

35  @ 

.37 

Good  to  Choice . 

. .  .27 

@ 

.29 

32© 

.34 

cower  Grades  . 

90 

© 

.25 

28© 

.30 

Storage . 

..  .22 

UK 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

...  .25 

la) 

.28 

.27® 

.30 

Common  toGjod.. 

. .  .20 

© 

.23 

.24® 

.26 

Factory . 

..  .17 

@ 

.20 

.22© 

.25 

Packing  Stock .  . 

...  .17 

@ 

.19 

CHEESE 

Fall  Cream,  best _ 

..  .14 

© 

.15 

.20© 

.22 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .11 

© 

.13 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

@ 

.09 

.10© 

.13 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81  per 
III- quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  2<5-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.  qt. 

.07  @ 

.12 

EGGS 

I'ftiiev  White,  doz . 

.  .34 

@  .36 

.40 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .32 

©  .33 

.35® 

.38 

Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

..  .30 

©  .31 

.32© 

.34 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .25 

@  .28 

.30® 

.31 

Western . 

.  .18 

©  .25 

■25@ 

.30 

Storage . . 

90 

@  .26 

.25® 

.30 

BEANS 

Marrow,  hit . 

2.45 

qt. 

.12 

Medium . 

2-30 

Pea . 

®  2.30 

qt. 

.10 

Red  Kidney . 

2.00 

®  2.30 

While  Kidney . 

.  2.40 

©  2.65 

qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

.  2.90 

©  2.95 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice  . 

.  .12 

©  .13 

common  to  Good . 

.  .10 

©  .11 

Olds . . 

. .  .04 

©  .06 

German  Crop,  190S  . . . 

.  .23 

©  .30 

HONEY 


Clover,  comb . 

.12 

© 

.15 

•  18@ 

.20 

Buckwheat . 

.11 

© 

.12 

.16® 

.18 

Extracted,  lb . 

•07 

.09 

.12© 

.15 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.0816 

.12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.05 

@ 

.07 

.08© 

.10 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

@ 

.05 

Cherries . 

.12 

@ 

.14  lb. 

.15® 

.20 

Raspberries . 

.20  lb. 

.22  @ 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

@ 

.13 

Blackberries . 

.07 

@ 

-07  46 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples, 


Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.00 

®  5.00 

pk. 

.75 

Greening .  . 

fti  5.00 

Spy . 

4.00 

@  5.00 

rd  5.25 

Ben  Davis . 

2.25 

@  4.00 

Western,  bu.  box _ 

1 .25 

@  3.25 

doz. 

.50®  1.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

12.00 

@14.00 

qt. 

.15@  .20 

Jersey,  bid . 

111.00 

@13.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate _ 

2.25 

(a,  3.00 

Strawberries, 

Florida,  qt . 

.20 

( a )  .35 

.40®  .50 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

@  4.00 

doz. 

.50fa)  ,75 

California,  fey.  box. 

3.50 

@  4.00 

doz. 

.75®  1.00 

California,  choice. . . 

3.00 

@  3.25 

doz. 

.40®  .50 

Grape  Fruit, 

Florida,  fey.  box- _ 

3.50 

@  4.50 

each 

.20®  .25 

Florida,  choice . 

2.00 

la)  3.00 

each 

.10®  .15 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  5.60 

qt. 

.10 

State.  186  lbs . 

2.25 

©  2.50 

bu. 

1.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

2.75 

@  3.00 

bu. 

1.25 

Jersey,  180  lbs . 

2.00 

©  2.25 

bu. 

.90 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

2.35 

@  2.40 

bu. 

1.00 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

1.75 

©  2.20 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu  bkt. 

.75 

©  1.25 

pk. 

.30©  .50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.10 

©  .12 

.18®  .20 

Beets,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

>6  pk- 

.10 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

Cabbage,  ton . ; 

30.00 

©37.00 

head 

.10©  .12 

New,  bbl.  crate . 

1 .50 

@  2.25 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

©  .50 

bch. 

.10®  .20 

Lettuce,  Southern. bkt. 

2.00 

@  3.00 

each 

.05®  .10 

Onions, 

Conn.  White  bbl _ 

3.00 

©  5.00 

qt. 

16 

Conn.  Yellow . 

2.00 

©  2.50 

qt. 

.10 

Conn.  Red . 

1.75 

©  2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1.50 

@  2.00 

eas, 

Southern,  16  bbl.  bkt. 

2.00 

©  4.50 

14  l>k. 

.60 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

.75 

©  1.00 

X  Pk. 

.15 

Parsley,  100  bunches.. 

1.50 

@  2.00 

bch. 

.06 

Romaine, 

Southern,  bkt . 

1.00 

@  1.50 

bead 

.10 

Radishes,  bkt . 

2.00 

@  2.50 

bch. 

.05 

String  Beans, 

Southern,  }6  bbl.  bkt. 

1 .50 

©  3.00 

qt. 

.20 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1 .00 

©  1.25 

pk. 

.30 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

.75 

©  1.00 

Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

each 

.05 

White,  bbl . 

.50 

©  1.00 

X  pk. 

.15 

Tomatoes, 

Florida, 20  qt.  carrier. 

1.00 

@  2.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz . 

2.00 

each 

.20 

No.  1,  doz . 

1.25 

@  1.75 

each 

.16®  .18 

No.  2.  box . 

2.00 

@  4.60 

each 

.06®  .10 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.20 

©  .40 

•75®1.00 

Mint,  dozen  bunches.. 

.60 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

2.50 

@  3.00 

bch. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.08 

@  .15 

lb. 

.25®  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  (lb . 

•1214 

•16@  .18 

Fowls . 

.13 

Roosters . 

•Os  !6 

Turkeys . 

.12 

©  .16 

.14®  .19 

Ducks . 

.15 

.16 

Geese . . 

.11 

@  .12 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  lb . 

.22 

@  .23 

lb. 

.24®  .25 

Fair  to  Good . 

.17 

@  .20 

.20©  .22 

Chickens,  best . 

.23 

©  .24 

.25©  .27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

©  .20 

23®  .25 

Common  Run . 

.12 

@  .16 

.16©  .18 

Fowls . 

.11 

©  .14 

.15©  .18 

Ducks . 

.11 

©  .15 

.15©  .18 

Geese . . . 

.10 

@  .15 

.15©  .18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

@  3.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 

.12 

©  .1216 

.18©  25 

Common  to  Good.... 

.07 

©  .11 

.15©  .17 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head.  10.00 

@12.50 

Pork . 

.05 

@  .09 

.12©  .15 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.00 

Cd)  0.30 

Oxen . 

4.50 

fg)  5.00 

Bulls . 

2.70 

@  4.00 

Cows . 

1.25 

®  4.00 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

100  lbs . 

8.00 

@10.00 

lb. 

.18®  .25 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

6.00 

@  9.50 

Culls . 

2.50 

@  4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.00 

@  3.50 

Lambs . 

@  7.50 

Hogs . 6.00  @  6.00 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 


Duluth,  bu . 

1.19 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.07 

No.  1,  Macaroni . 

1 .04 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.64 

@ 

.68 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.53 

@ 

.60 

Rye . 

.80 

® 

.82 

Barley . 

.62 

@ 

.66 

FEED 


Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 25.00  @27.00 

Middlings . 28.00  @30.00 

Red  Dog .  31.00 

Linseed  Meal . 32.00  @33.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  hales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 10.00  @16.50 

No.  2 . 14.00  @15.00 

No.  3 . 12.00  @13.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  @15.00 

Clover . 11.00  @12.00 

Wild . 6.00  @  3.U0 

Straw,  Rye . 18.00  @20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  @10.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 29@  .30 

Fair  to  Good .  ..  .26@  .28 

Eggs,  Fancy .  .33 

Good  to  Choice . 31®  .32 

Lower  Grades . 25@  .28 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  5.00®  6.00 

Common  to  Good .  3.00®  4.50 

Oranges,  box .  2.00@  3.75 

Strawberries,  quart . 25@  .40 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag .  1.50®  1.60 

Sweet  Potatoes,  16  hbi .  1.00@  1.25 

Onions,  bush . 70@  .80 

Cucumber*,  bush,  box  ....  . 9.00@10.00 

Lettuce,  box .  50®  .60 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  1.00®  2.25 

Squash,  bbl . 50®  .60 


The  American  Apple  Orchard;  by  F.  A. 
Waugh ;  226  pages ;  many  illustrations ; 

Orange  Judd  Go.  The  apple  is  the  king 
of  fruits,  but  until  now  there  lias  been  no 
comprehensive  book  covering  the  subject, 
l’rof.  Waugh  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
fruit  culture,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
the  result  of  experience  and  observations 
of  tiie  methods  used  by  practical  apple  men 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  All  who 
are,  or  ought  to  be  interested  in  apple 
growing  should  have  this  book.  Price, 
postpaid,  .81  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Feeding  School  Children. — I'.  S.  Con¬ 
sul  Goldschmidt,  of  Nantes,  France,  tells 
how  the  French  children  are  fed.  At  five 
minutes  before  11  the  children  wash  their 
hands  and  march  into  the  refectory  or  din¬ 
ing  room.  Each  child,  before  entering'  this 
rot  m,  gives  a  check  to  the  master.  This 
check  is  given  to  the  poorer  children  in  an 
unobserved  manner  and  without  charge,  and 
is  sold  at  15  centimes  (three  cents)  to  the 
scholars  whose  parents  are  more  able  to 
pay.  Thus  the  children's  pride  is  not  hurt, 
there  being  no  difference  between  the  one 
who  pays  and  the  one  who  does  not.  The 
meal  lasts  three-fourtlis  of  an  hour.  Two 
of  the  older  children  arc  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  younger  and  see  that  they 
all  secure  their  food.  One  of  the  masters 
also  superintends  the  meals.  The  weekly 
bill  of  fare  has  been  arranged  as  follows': 
Monday,  cabbage,  sottp,  sausage  and  beans ; 
Tuesday,  bean  soup,  stew,  jam;  Wednesday, 
meat  soup,  rice,  pie  ;  Thursday,  no  school 
takes  place;  Friday,  vegetable  soup,  cod¬ 
fish,  rice;  Saturday,  meat  soup,  sausages  or 
blood  pudding,  beans.  In  addition  each 
child  receives  half  a  pint  of  wine  mixed 
with  water. 


WANTED-RELIABLE  MEN 

To  sell  our  TEAS,  COFFEE,  SPICES,  BAKING 
POWDER  and  EXTRACTS  to  the  consumer. 

LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS— EASY  WORK. 

Any  industrious  man  can  make  from  $15.00  to 
necessary.  Send  for  booklet. 

"  Want  to  go  in  Business  lor  Yourself'’ 

$25.00  per  week  from  the  start.  No  experience 
Address,  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


I  SELL  FARMS  IX  OCEANA,  the  best  Cn.  m  IT.  S.  Fruit,  (train 
I  and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  llart,  Mich. 


FOR  GOOD  FARMS  in  Central  New  York,  large 
and  small,  at  reasonable  prices,  address 

NORTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE' 


Two  fruit  farms  in  Florida  in  the 
Hill  and  lake  country.  Join  each 
other.  Three-fourths  mile  from  town  and  station. 
100  orange  trees  and  500  peach  trees.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  address  GEO.  H.  MAYO,  1104  East 
Douglas  Avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


FflR  ^  A  |  F — 200  acres  good  farming  land,  30  under 
I  U11  On LL  fence;  will  raise  four  crops  per  year; 
good  house  and  outbuildings:  and  my  turpentine 
business— yearly  earnings  $8,000.00;  for  $9,500.00. 
Warm  winters,  pleasant  summers.  Address 

•  E.  W.  McMannon,  Ilickox,  Ga. 


Cf&D  CJIS  E— One  hundred  acres,  ten  acres 
■  wfl  OnLiE,  timber,  nine  room  house,  two 
barns  both  about  26  x  36.  other  outbuildings.  Fruit. 
It.  F.  D.  and  telephone.  Three  and  one-half  miles 
from  village.  Stock  and  tools  can  be  bought  at 
inventory.  Price  $2,500,  $1,000  cash.  Hall's  Farm 
Agency.  Owego,  New  York. 


“A  Little  Talk  With  Correspondents  ” 

is  a  printed  letter  which  tells  about  the  real  estate 
advantages  of  Central  New  York  in  general,  and 
Cayuga  County  particularly.  It  is  free— it  interested 
in  this  section  send  yonr  address  to 

A.  W.  LAWTON  REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


300  Acres,  !*l,GOO 

Finest  dim  ate  in  the  south:  easy  access  toLynch- 
burg  and  Richmond:  dark  loam  soil:  adapted  to 
growing  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  etc.;  thrifty  apple 
orchard:  estimated  to  be 200X00  feet  pine  and  oak 
timber  for  which  there  is  a  good  market  at  R.  R, 
village  only  3  miles  away;  a  hustler  can  pay  for 
farm  in  two  seasons;  only  $1,500,  see  details  page 
22,  Va.  List  21,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STKOUT  CO.. 
Scottsville,  Va. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

53  East  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


J 


ONE  HORSE  TREAD  POWER,  running  order, 
well  preserved.  C.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrisbtirgh,  Vt' 


JUST  OUT  Low-priced,  3-lb.  Mop;  turn 

- - - —  crank  to  wring  ;  clean  hands. 

Women  all  buy  :  150£  to  Agents  ;  catalog  free. 

L.  S.  MOP  CO.,  445  Main  Street,  Leipsic,  O. 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 
Light,  Handsome,  Fireproof,  Inexpensive, 
Can’t  rust.  Can’t  crack.  Durable.  Catalog. 

Montroa*  Metal  Shingle  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

For  Sale— 240  Egg  Cyphers  Incubator,  good  order, 
used  very  little,  cheap.  Going  out  of  poultry 
business.  High  Point  Poultry  Farm,  Colchester,  Ct. 


WHITE  l’LYMOUTHS-exclusively  trap-nested, 
bred  to  lay.  Eggs  from  best  pens  $2  for  15;  incu¬ 
bator  eggs  $6  per  101).  A.  8.  BRIAN,  Mt.Kisco,  N.  Y. 


©!  I  I  SU  B/r— I  pay  highest  New  York 
93  8%.  ■■  prices.  Write  for  Price  List. 

J.  I.  GLEED,  East  Aurora.  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  MULES  FOR  SALE,  singlo  and 
pairs.  L.  A.  SMITH,  59  Front  St.,  Winsted,  Conn. 


WANTED  IT  MILK  COW 

eligible  to  registry.  Dutch  Belted  preferred.  State 
price.  J.  FRANK  HOWELL,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


5(15  Acres  on  Chesapeake  Waters 
500  yards  frontage  on  large  creek ;  water  trans¬ 
portation  to  Baltimore:  4  miles  to  county  seat.  9-4- 
mile  to  school,  near  neighbors,  mail  delivered;  160 
acres  In  cultivation :  valuable  quantity  of  timber: 
fruit;  two-story  house,  stable,  barn  and  outbuild¬ 
ings:  oid  ago  forces  sale;  only  $8,500— $4,000  will  be 
be  left  on  easy  terms.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Land 
Title  Bldg..  Phila. 


“  STIIOUT’S  FARM  BUYERS’  GUIDE  ” 
is  the  title  of  a  big  circular,  illustrated,  and  describ¬ 
ing  an  amazing  assortment  of  low  price,  profit- 
paying  properties,  with  stock,  tools  and  crops  in¬ 
cluded;  thrown  on  tho  market  at  startling  sacri¬ 
fices  to  insure  immediate  settlement  of  estates. 
Copy  mailed  free  from  our  nearest  office.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston;  150 
Nassau  St.,  Now  York;  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Scottsville,  Ya. 


A  HOME  AND  PROSPERITY _ 

Where  science  has  triumphed  over  nature.  Where 
one  sure  crop  at  guaranteed  prices  nets  $100  per  acre. 
Another  sure  crop  nets  over  $75  per  acre.  Where  cot¬ 
ton  is  sure  for  one  bale  per  acre  and  often  makes  two. 
Oranges,  bananas,  garden  truck,  often  nets  over  $500 
per  acre.  Let  us  tell  you  about  this  wonderful  irri¬ 
gated  land  that  is  sure  of  yield,  low  in  price,  easy  to 
buv.  easy  to  cultivate,  grows  everything,  and  gives 
robust  health — climate  never  prevents  outdoor  work. 

ALBA  HETWOOD,  Pres., 

San  Benito,  -  -  -  Texas. 


P’OK.  SALE. 

A  Good  Madison  County  Farm  of 

61  ACRES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  $1,800. 
Also  a  few  young  sons  of  Fern’s  Jubilee, 
No.  73852,  A.  J.  C.  C  .  at  $50.00  Each. 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Position  as  manager  of  farm,  have  had  211  years 
experience.  Understand  farming  in  all  its 
branches,  care  and  handling  of  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Married,  no  children. 

John  B.  Tiger.  40  Third  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


D  LEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies,  etc.  II.  WOODWARD,  SOS  Ureenwieli  St.,  N.  V. 


EGGS  EGGS  EGGS 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us  and  get  the  highest 


PRICE  FOR  SAME 

Check  Mailed  Upon  Receipt  of  Goods. 

IEss;  ProcluLoors  Co. 

1248  BEDFORD  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Hothouse  Lambs, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


Send  us  your  Hot  House  Lambs,  Calves, 
Live  and  Dressed  Poultry,  Fancy 
Eggs,  and  receive  promptly  the 
highest  market  returns. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

339  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


2  DAfoh  sale13  200  ACRES  EACH 

OTHER  FARMS— AI.L  SIZES 

Some  are  extra  good  to  make  money. 

W.  II.  HUNT,  27  Affleck  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Don’t  Wear 


a  T russ 


Brooks’  Appliance, 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  discovery  that 
cures  rupture  will  he 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or 
pads.  Has  auto- 
matie  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws 
tile  broken  parts  to¬ 
gether  as  you  would 
C.  E.  BROOKS,  the  Discoverer  a  broken  limb.  No 

salves.  No  lies,  Dur¬ 
able,  cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10,  ’01.  Sent  on  trial  to 
prove  it.  Catalogue  and  measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  address  to-day. 

C.E. BROOKS, 8835  Brooks  Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  *4- inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  clnb  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


rnfftYIITRIMHOf 
I  CA5TIR0V 


HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP 


unteio/c  mao  Absolutely  the  first  Triple  Power  and  only  genuine  Steel  Stump 
MALLtADU:  tHUIf  Puller.  <50  per  cent  lighter,  400  per  cent  stronger  than  any  other. 
I  WROUGHT  IRON  Guaranteed  for  throo  years.  Catalog  tree.  Address 


Guaranteed  for  threa  years. 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Dept.  RS 


Centerville,  Iowa.  U.  S.  A. 


Save  time,  energy  and  exposure.  Place  on  telephone  poles,  or'Sxi’V1 
spiked  to  fence  posts.  Nothing  to  break  or  wear  out. 

;'0(|  THE  OAKWOOD  AIAItv  CARRIER 

Made  entirely  of  metal,  galvanized  or  painted.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Mall  box  water 
tight.  The  easiest  way  to  get  your  mall.  Write  today  for  Information  concerning 
thirty  days’  free  trial  and  booklet  “Getting  the  Mail.”  A  Good  Thing  tor  Long  Lanes. 
OAKWOOD  MTG.  CO.,  56  Stanton  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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For  Your  Pocketbook’s  Sake 


READ  THIS! 


I  am  so  confident  that  the  Olds  Engine  is  the  most  economical  and 
most  durable  engine  you  can  buy  that  I  will  make  this  proposition  to 
every  buyer  of  an  Olds  Engine  : 

I  agree  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  part  of  an  Olds 
Engine  that  breaks,  or  becomes  worn,  from  any  cause 


whatsoever,  within  one  year  from  date  of  shipment,  pro¬ 
vided  the  replacement  is  one  you  think  should  be  borne  by 
the  manufacturer.  You  are  to  be  the  only  judge.  There 
is.  to  be  no  argument,  no  delay  in  returning  old  parts  and 
getting  new  ones.  You  decide,  and  I  abide  by  your  decision. 


Do  you  think  this  proposition  could  be  made  on  any  engine  but  a  practically 
perfect  one?  You  can  easily  see  that,  to  stand  this  extreme  test  of  durability  and 
perfect  workmanship,  it  must  be  built  right,  of  the  very  best  material,  of  the 
simplest  construction.  This  is  the  kind  of  an  engine  you  want.  You  take  no 
chances  in  buying  an  Olds. 

All  of  my  representatives  can  furnish  these  repairs  without  any  delay.  They 
do  not  have  to  consult  me.  Write  to  my  nearest  agent.  He  can  fix  you  out  with 
the  best  engine  you  can  buy,  no  matter  what  others  cost. 


Olds  engines 


Give  You  the  Power 


You  Need 


At  the  Price  You  Can  Afford  to  Pay  For  It. 


They  give  you  the  power  you  need  at  the  pripe 
you  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  They  are  the  cheapest 
engine  you  can  buy — simple  in  construction,  most 
economical  to  run,  do  not  get  out  of  order,  easy  to 
start  winter  or  summer — a  ten-year-old  boy  can  run 
the  Olds  Engine  just  as  well  as  a  man. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  found  out  the 
superiority  of  the  Ofds  over  all  other  engines.  The 
United  States  Government  must  have  found  it  out 
also  because  they  buy  Olds  Engines  for  their  mili¬ 
tary  institutions, forestry  and  irrigation  departments. 


Uncle  Sam  thoroughly  investigates  everything  he 
buys.  The  Olds  Engines  stood  the  government  test 
just  as  they  will  stand  every  other  test. 

For  thirty  years  we  have  made  nothing  but 
Olds  Engines.  We  know  the  engine  business  just 
as  you  know  your  sitting  room.  Our  business  has 
steadily  increased  during  that  time.  What  made  it  ? 
Why,  because  the  Olds  Engine  did  just  what  we 
claimed  for  it — every  user  was  satisfied  and  knew 
he  had  got  more  than  his  money’s  worth,  and  he 
told  someone  else  about  it. 


OU  cannot  afford  to  do  without  an  Olds 


YOU  cannot 
Engine. 


Engine.  The  first  cost  is  saved  so  quick¬ 


ly  in  time,  labor  and  money,  that  no 


shrewd  farmer  should  try  to  get  along  without 
one.  The  daily  cost  of  an  Olds  Engine  is  so 
small  it  is  hardly  worth  while  counting,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  work  it  does. 

There  are  not  two  farmers  out  of  a  thousand 
who  could  not  use  an  Olds  Engine  with  profit 
to  themselves  on  their  farms.  You  know 
what  can  be  done  with  an  engine  on  a  farm 
better  than  I.  You  know  an  engine  is  needed 
on  every  good  farm,  but  probably  the  reason 
you  have  not  one  now  is  because  you  have  felt 
you  could  not  afford  it,  or  had  some  idea  an  en¬ 
gine  was  a  difficult  thing  to  run,  and  an  expens¬ 
ive  thing  to  keep  in  order,  or  perhaps  you  have 
had  an  engine  that  did  not  give  you  satisfaction. 
Not  so  with  an  Olds.  You  can  afford  it.  Thous¬ 


ands  and  thousands  of  successful  farmers  have 
felt  just  as  you  do,  but  each  man  owns  an  Olds 
Engine  today,  and  now  he  wonders  how  he  ever 
got  along  without  it. 

Do  you  think  the  big  successful  men  of  this 
country  would  be  where  they  are  today  if  they 
had  not  kept  up  with  the  times?  They  bought 
the  things  they  needed  to  increase  their  earning 
power.  A  successful  man  can  always  find  a 
way  to  pay  for  a  necessity  in  his  business. 

_I  guarantee  every  Olds  Engine  that  leaves 
the  factory  to  be  in  perfect  running  order.  I  do 
not  spend  much  time  in  the  office.  I  am  out  in 
the  shop  with  my  coat  off  watching  every  detail. 

By  keeping  right  out  among  the  workmen, 
seeing  that  all  the  little  things  are  actually  done, 
I  know  the  engine  you  get  is  all  right,  and  that 
the  high  Olds  standard  is  maintained.  I  also 
know  the  engine  is  “  Best  by  every  test,”  be¬ 
cause  I  look  after  the  testing  and  inspecting  my¬ 
self.  They  are  the  best  you  can  buy,  whether 
you  pay  less  or  more  than  the  Olds  price. 

Write  me  about  your  own  particular  case. 
Let  me  advise  with  you.  What  I  can  tell  you 
will  fit  your  case  exactly.  Then  you  can  decide 
what  engine  to  buy. 

J.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Some  of  the  Features  of  the  Olds  Engine 


OLDS  PATENT  SEAGER  MIXER.- The.  only  one  that  makes  a  perfect 

mixture  of  air  and  gasoline,  giving 

the  greatest  power.  No  pump  to  leak  or  get  out  of  order— no  moving  parts. 


JUMP  SPARK  IGNITION 


REMOVABLE  WATER  JACKET 
REMOVABLE  VALVE  MECHANISM 


Pistons  and  Cylinders  ground  to  a  perfect  fit,  giving  better  compres¬ 
sion  and  more  power. 


Simplicity,  three  separate  inspections,  durability,  economy,  and  certainty  of 
operation.  Our  catalogue  explains  these  points  in  detail. 


penny 


Olds  Engines  are  of  the  highest  efficiency  at  the  very  lowest  price  because  we  can  produce  them  without  wasting  a 
’s  worth  of  labor.  There  is  a  machine  for  every  operation,  and  each  piece  down  to  the  smallest  bolt  or  nut,  is  made 

of  the  very  best  tested  material  at  a  cost  that  could  not  be  lower  without 
cutting  quality.  Don’t  be  misled  by  statements  about  “cheapness”  in 
engines.  Nobody  can  afford  tq  buy  a  poor  engine  at  any  price,  but  there  is 
a  point  where  the  highest  quality  can  be  had  at  the  lowest  cost  and  the 
Olds  Engine,  because  of  the  factory  in  which  it  is  made,  and  the  workmen 
who  make  it,  stands  without  a  superior  in  this  respect.  They  are  not  slighted 
in  places  you  cannot  see,  or  where  only  an  expert  can  discover  it,  but 
thoroughly  w'ell  built  through  and  through,  in  a  factory  that  is  known  the 
world  over  as  one  of  the  most  modernly  equipped  engine  factories  that  has 
been  built.  i 

That  is  why  we  give  you  a  durable,  simple,  strong,  high-grade,  perfect¬ 
working,  long  lived  engine  at  a  low  price. 


Olfls  Hopper  Jacket  Engine  on  Skids 


The  Olds  Pneumatic 
Water  System 


Simple,  Reliable  “  and  Economical- 
water  for  the  farmhouse.  Let  us  know 
your  require¬ 
ments  and  we 


will  quote 
you  prices. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Do  Not  Think  of  Buying'  an  Engine  Without  Investigating  the  Olds 


Write  for  our  handsome  catalogue.  It  contains  many 
fine  pictures  of  the  very  latest  models  of  Olds  Engines 
with  a  detailed  description  that  makes  the  engine  question 
as  plain  to  you  as  an  open  book.  It  contains  letters  from 
farmers  who  have  used  the  Olds  Engines,  and  they  give 
their  practical  every  day  experience  with  it. 

Olds  Engines  are  made  in  all  sizes  to  suit  every  kind  of 
work  on  the  farm.  We  have  exactly  the  kind  of  engine  you 
want.  Tell  me  what  you  want  to  do  with  it,  and  I  will  tell 
you  just  exactly  the  kind  of  engine  you  want  to  buy  to 
do  the  work.  It  will  be  an  expert  opinion  that  costs  you 
nothing. 


Our  hopper  jacket  engine  on  skids  or  wheels,  3  to  12 
H.P.  is  ready  to  run  when  you  get  it.  Fill  it  with  gasoline, 
throw'  on  the  switch,  turn  the  wheel,  that’s  all.  No  pip¬ 
ing  to  connect,  nothing  to  set  up,  always  ready,  can  be 
moved  anywhere. 

We  also  make  regular  engines  8  to  50  H.P.  for  heavier 
work . 

Every  Olds  Engine  is  fitted  with  the  Seager  mixer 
which  is  recognized  as  being  the  most  effective  mixer  that 
has  ever  been  invented.  They  also  have  a  removable 
water  jacket  so  if  through  carelessness  the  water  should 
freeze,  but  very  little  damage  is  done. 


It  is  to  your  decided  advantage  to 

send  for  our  handsome  catalogue. 


Do  it  now  before  you  forget  it.  A  postal  card 
will  do,  but  better  still  write  me  a  letter,  telling  me 
what  you  want  the  engine  to  do,  and  you  will  get  a 
personal  letter  from  me  that  will  give  you  the  facts 
you  want. 

Write  me  or  my  rep-  J.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
S^addilsseTbelow.  OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 
Main  Office  and  Factory, 908  Seager  St., Lansing, Mich. 


BRANCHES  OF  THE  OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Olds  Gas  Power  Co.,  73  Beverly  St. 


R.  H.  DEYO, 

of  R.  H.  Deyotk  Co.*Biuichamton,N.Y. 


F.  T.  MACY, 

ofR.  II.  Deyo«k  Co., Binghamton ,  N.Y, 


S.  MALLALIEU, 

of  Mallalieu  &  Conrey, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  28  Washington  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mallalieu  &  Conrey,  1818  Market  St. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Wallace  Bros. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Olds  Gas  Power  Co.,  3135  S.  Third  St. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Olds  Gas  Power  Co.,  1018  Farnum  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Olds  Gas  Power  Co.,  1226  W.  11th  St. 
Dallas,  Texas,  Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 
Kempton,  Pa.,  E.  J.  Bachman. 
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THE  BREEDING  OF  MULES. 
Compared  With  Horse  Breeding. 

The  two  mules  shown  in  Fig.  55  sold  for  $400,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  new  owner  was  offered  $425  for 
them,  which  he  refused.  These  are  good  large  mules 
and  therefore  commanded  a  good  price,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  of  mule  prices  is  higher  than  for  horses,  and  this 
point  is  well  illustrated  by  statistics.  For  instance, 
on  January  1,  1908,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
19,992,000  horses,  valued  at  $93.41,  and  3,869,000  mules, 
valued  at  $107.76  per  head.  In  the  past  10  years 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
mules  raised,  while  the  prices  per  head  have  rapidly 
increased  from  year  to  year. 

The  grade  Percheron  marc  shown  in  Fig.  58  is  the 
kind  of  mare  that  produces  the  large,  strong  mules 
which  sell  for  the  good,  long  prices.  Mule  foals  at 


It  is  not  likely  that  the  owner  of  the  excellent 
mare  shown  in  Fig.  58  would  care  to  breed  her  to  a 
jack,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that 
the  first  impregnations  affect  all  subsequent  ones,  so- 
that  if  a  mare  produce  a  mule  foal  and  is  subsequently 
bred  to  a  stallion,  the  horse  foals  will  have  some 
mule-like  characteristics.  Such  a  belief  is  'without 
foundation  in  fact.  Personally,  I  would  much  prefer 
to  raise  draft  horses,  but  as  there  exists  quite  a  de¬ 
mand  for  mules  at  profitable  prices,  I  do  not  advise 
anyone  to  give  up  mule  breeding  if  he  be  making 
money.  Mules  have  a  vile  reputation,  but  if  as  care¬ 
fully  trained  and  subsequently  treated  as  well  as 
horses  are,  I  believe  mules  are  as  dependable  as 
horses  under  any  and  all  sorts  of  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  disposition  of  the  mule,  as  well  as 
of  the  horse,  depends  on  the  disposition  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  dam,  and  in  neither  case  should  we  make 


in  this  thorough  granular  condition  it  has  an  im¬ 
mense  .advantages over  a  coarse  single-grained  soil  of 
iderft^cal  chemical  composition.  This  is  so  because, 
^abottt  the, immense  surface  within  the  compound  grain 
of  the  fine  soil,  soil  moisture,  with  its  contained  chem¬ 
icals  is  hot  only  elaborating  soluble  plant  food  far 
faster  than  is  possible  on  the  small  surface  of  the  coarse 
single-grained  soil,  but  at  the  same  time,  when  the 
film  of  moisture  surrounding  the  fine  absorbing  root 
hairs  becomes  continuous  with  that  surrounding  the 
compound  grain  the  store  of  soluble  plant  food  gen¬ 
erated  and  gathered  within  the  compound  grains  is 
able  to  spread  outward  by  diffusion  into  the  water 
film  about  the  root  hair  as  that  water  and  its  content 
is  drawn  into  the  plant.  Then,  too,  this  granular 
compound  structure  of  fine  clay  soils,  when  it  ex¬ 
tends  deeply  and  good  underdrainage  exists,  per¬ 
mits  the  excess  of  rain  water  to  be  drained  off  with 


weaning  time  sell  for  $50  to  $60  and  at  2]/2  to  three 
years  old  sell  for  from  $100  to  $225,  according  to 
size  and  condition.  1  his  range  in  prices  shows  the 
importance  of  size  in  the  dam  and  good  feeding  from 
weaning  time  until  sold,  though  some  farmers  seem 
to  think  that  a  mule  will  thrive  on  whatever  will 
keep  a  goat.  Though  not  dainty  feeders,  and  quite 
hardy,  mules  will  repay  their  owners  for  shelter  and 
good  feed  provided  for  them  to  the  same  extent  any 
other  animal  will.  big.  56  shows  some  mules  on 
pasture.  There  are  11  mules  in  the  bunch  shown,  and 
all  were  quiet  and  nearly  as  gentle  as  the  two  near  the 
man.  Good  draft  horses  sell  for  better  prices  than 
mules  bring,  and  cost  very  little  more  to  produce,  but 
there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  good  mules  at  profitable 
prices,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer  pos¬ 
sessing  good,  large  mares  should  not  produce  some 
mules,  if  he  wishes,  at  a  good  profit. 


A  PAIR  OF  OHIO  MULES  WORTH  $400.  Fir,  55. 

a  bad  disposition  worse  by  harsh  treatment,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  such  measure  will  correct  faults 
or  vices  in  mules,  horses,  or  any  other  live  stock. 
Hillsboro,  Ohio.  w.  E.  d. 


WHY  ARE  LIME  SOILS  STRONG? 

Part  II. 

FINE  GRAINED  SOIL  AND  LIME.— But  when 
a  fine  clay  soil  has  become  thoroughly  granulated 
through  the  conditions  made  possible  by  an  abundance 
of  lime  carbonate,  we  have  the  clay  soil  converted 
into  one  having  in  effect  the  coarse-grained  texture 
of  the  sandy  soil,  and  on  the  outer  surface  of  these 
coarser  grains  water  may  be  stored  which  is  just  as. 
available  as  a  like  amount  and  thickness  of  film  car¬ 
ried  by  the  correspondingly  large  solid  sand  grains 
of  the  other  soil.  When  the  clay  soil  is  maintained 


far  less  of  leaching  effect  than  is  necessarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  corresponding  rainfall  conditions  with 
the  coarse  single-grained  soils.  When  a  rain  falls 
upon  a  field  thus  deeply  granulated  the  water,  as 
it  moves  downward  by  gravity  and  by  capillarity, 
is  at  first  drawn  into  the  crumb  structure  until  the 
compound  grains  have  become  saturated.  At  the 
same  time  this  is  taking  place  the  readily  soluble 
salts  which  had  gathered  in  the  surface  soil  by 
capillary  action  and  evaporation  since  the  preceding 
rain  enter  the  compound  grains  with  the  water  tak¬ 
ing  them  up,  and  if  the  granulation  extends  to  a 
good  depth  and  the  open  space  in  the  soil  is  large 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  heavy  rain  may  be  thus  stored 
within  the  compound  grain  structure,  together  with 
the  soluble  plant  food  it  has  taken  up.  In  the  case 
of  coarse  single-grained  soil,  however,  the  rain  per¬ 
colating  downward  tends  to  sweep  from  the  surface 
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of  (he  solid  soil  grains  their  original  water  films 
more  strongly  charged  with  the  dissolved  plant  food, 
leaving  behind  only  the  thin  unavailable  layer  of 
water  which  becomes  overspread  with  the  dilute 
freshly  fallen  rain.  There  must  in  such  cases  be 
more  leaching  under  like  rainfall  conditions,  both 
because  there  is  less  volume  capacity  for  storing- 
water,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 

Again,  when  a  fine-grained  soil  is  not  well  gran¬ 
ulated,  and  is  without  large  open  passageways  to  the 
underdrainage,  the  excess  of  water  which  must  drain 
away  moves  through  the  soil  much  more  slowly,  thus 
giving  opportunity  for  the  soluble  plant  food  held 
within  the  unavailable  stationary  films  of  water  to 
diffuse  outward  into  the  stream  of  excess  w'ater  and 
hence  to  be  carried  away,  as  it  could  not  be  with 
the  more  open  structure  that  is  associated  with  ample 
strong  granulation  coincident  with  an  abundance  of 
lime  carbonate  in  the  soil.  This  is  what  does  actu¬ 
ally  happen  to  so  many  of  our  southern  soils,  where 
the  granulation  is  feeble  as  well  as  incomplete,  per¬ 
mitting  the  soil  to  wash  badly  with  every  heavy- 
rain,  the  streams  running  turbid,  bearing  away  both 
solid  and  liquid  plant  food.  It  is  not  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  lime  carbonate  is  the  only  essen¬ 
tial  factor  in  developing  and  maintaining  the  best 
physical  condition  of  soils.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
the  essential  factors,  especially  in  the  heavy  clay 
types,  and  all  limestone  soils  which  result  from  the 
decay  of  lime  rock  in  place  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
of  the  clay  type. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AVAILABLE  PLANT 
FOOD. — From  the  standpoint  of  the  chemical  and  life 
processes  in  the  soil  which  are  concerned  in  the  elab¬ 
oration  of  plant  food  lime  carbonate  plays  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  role,  and  the  part  it  takes  in  pro¬ 
ducing  from  humus  the  nitrogen  food  of  crops  takes 
first  rank.  In  the  decomposition  of  humus  by  bacteria 
in  the  soil  nitric  acid  is  formed,  just  as  vinegar  is  the 
final  product  in  the  fermentation  of  sugar  by  yeast 
and  the  mother  of  vinegar.  The  presence  of  any 
considerable  amount  of  free  nitric  or  other  acid  in 
the  soil  moisture  checks  and  finally  arrests  completely 
the  further  formation  of  nitric  acid  from  the  humus. 
But  when  there  is  present  an  abundance  of  lime 
carbonate,  associated  at  the  same  time  with  other 
conditions  favorable  for  nitrification,  the  lime  of  the 
carbonate  is  appropriated  by  the  nitric  acid  formed, 
setting  free  the  carbonic  acid  and  leaving,  in  place 
of  the  lime  carbonate,  lime  nitrate  which  is  the 
chief  'compound  from  which  agricultural  crops  derive 
their  supply  of  nitrogen.  In  this  neutralization  of 
the  nitric  acid  by  the  lime  the  soil  is  prevented  from 
becoming  sour,  and  nitrification  goes  forward  con¬ 
tinuously  and  at  a  rapid  rate.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  nitric  acid  is  passing  from  the  organism 
which  excretes  it  as  a  waste  product  to  the  lime 
of  the  carbonate  to  become  neutralized  this  free 
nitric  acid  and  the  carbonic  acid  too,  in  its  turn, 
when  it  is  set  free  from  the  lime  by  the  nitric 
acid,  act  together  in  increasing  the  dissolving  power 
of  the  soil  moisture  for  the  other  essential  plant 
food  elements  in  the  soil.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the 
carbonate  of  lime  not  only  takes  a  necessary  part 
in  putting  the  nitrogen  of  humus  in  food  form  to 
supply  crops,  but  it  also  aids  in  bringing  other  plant 
food  elements  into  available  form  as  well ;  and  it  is 
a  common  experience  that  soils  comparatively  poor 
in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  if  only  the  humus 
and  lime  content  are  kept  high,  may  yet  produce 
large  yields  because  the  same  action  which  de¬ 
velops  from  the  humus  the  lime  nitrate  sets  free  in 
the  soil  moisture  more  potash  and  more  phosphoric 
acid.  Lime  sulphate,  or  land  plaster,  exerts  a  sim¬ 
ilar  effect  in  favoring  nitrification,  but  is  never 
naturally  so  abundant  in  soils.  Other  bases  than 
lime,  too,  if  free  to  unite  with  the  nitric  acid,  may 
likewise  favor  nitrification,  but  none  of  the  natur¬ 
ally  available  bases  is  as  serviceable  as  lime.  We 
have  thus  stated  two  of  the  main  reasons,  one  phy¬ 
sical  and  the  other  bio-chemical,  why  “a  lime  coun¬ 
try  is  a  rich  country”;  why  an  abundance  of  lime 
carbonate  in  a  soil  is  generally  associated  with  one 
highly  productive.  To  set  out  all  of  the  ways  in 
which  lime  carbonate  aids  in  maintaining  soil  pro¬ 
ductivity  would  require  the  discussion  of  at  least 
a  dozen  other  lines  of  activity  or  influence. 

F.  H.  KING. 


TOP-WORKING  APPLE  TREES. 

1.  Will  you  ask  your  correspondent,  H.  O.  Mead,  what 
effect,  top-working  tillers  has  on  early  bearing?  I  should 
have  supposed  that  it  would  delay  fruiting  until  nearly 
time  to  take  the  fillers  out.  Does  he  think  Tolman  as 
good  a  stock  to  top-work  as  the  others  he  mentioned? 
2.  How  will  muskmelons  do  at  an  elevation  of  1.000  feet 
in  Litchfield  County.  Conn. ;  I  am  told  I  cannot  ripen 
them  there,  hut  should  think  the  Montreal  melon  would 
do  as  well  there  as  in  Canada.  e.  d.  c. 

1.  If  a  young  tree  is  top-worked  in  proper  season  it 
does  not  retard  the  growth  or  injure  the  shape  of  the 
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tree;  and  if  the  buds  are  selected  from  a  bearing  tree 
I  believe  they  will  bear  earlier  than  the  average 
nursery-grown  tree  or  a  grafted  one  of  the  same  size. 
The  advantages  of  top-working  young  trees  are  to 
put  a  weak-growing  variety  on  a  thrifty  well-estab¬ 
lished  stock,  as  many  of  our  valuable  varieties  are 
not  thrifty,  straight  growers  in  the  nursery  row.  I 
also  believe  there  is  a  gain  in  selecting  buds  from 
the  best  trees  of  the  variety  used  we  can  find,  and 
the  man  who  grows  a  top-worked  tree  knows  what  it 
zcill  bear  after  he  has  grown  it  to  a  _  bearing  age, 
something  which  cannot  be  said  of  all  nursery-grown 
trees  as  they  are  put  on  the  market  at  present.  Of 
course  top-budding  can  only  be  profitably  used  on 
young  and  thrifty  trees,  on  larger  and  bearing  trees 
grafting  is  much  easier  and  cheaper.  We  have  budded 
a  few  fair-sized  trees  where  we  wished  to  get  fruit 
from  a  variety  as  soon  as  possible.  We  know  of  no 
way  to  test  a  new  variety  equal  to  this.  Tolman  is  a 
good  stock  to  bud  or  graft  other  varieties  upon,  al¬ 
though  I  should  not  choose  it  as  first  choice,  yet  here 
1  should  change  them  to  a  more  profitable  variety 
for  our  location,  as  it  has  not  proved  a  profit  maker 
here. 

2.  In  regard  to  melons  at  an  elevation  of  1000  feet 
in  Connecticut,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
prove  a  success  if  given  the  right  care.  The  melon 
lequires  a  rich,  mellow,  light  loam,  planted  in  the  hill 
on  a  rich  well-rotted  compost.  A  south  or  south¬ 
easterly  slope  is  a  great  advantage;  then  if  given  good 
care  and  an  opportunity  to  grow  as  soon  as  warm 
weather  is  assured  I  think  they  could  be  grown  over 
practically  all  of  New  England  if  the  earlier  varieties 
are  chosen.  But  neglect  and  a  poor  location  count 
much  against  success  with  good  melons. 

Massachusetts.  h.  o.  mead. 


A  JERSEY  MAIL  CARRIER  TALKS. 

On  page  51  I  have  read  the  communication  signed 
by  J.  E.  H.,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  his 
attention  to  a  few  facts  concerning  the  “fat  salary,” 
etc.,  the  rural  carrier  receives.  I  have  been  a  rural 
mail  carrier  for  more  than  three  years,  and  my  actual 
experience  has  been  as  follows :  Investment,  mail 
wagon,  two  horses,  one  set  single  harness,  two  stable 
blankets,  one  outside  blanket,  one  rubber  storm 
blanket,  one  tie-strap,  one  sleigh,  two  head  stalls 
and  leads,  total  cost,  $500.  My  route  is  24*4  miles; 

1  live  1  Yi  mile  from  post  office;  with  extra  distance 
to  deliver  registered  matter,  makes  an  average  of  28 1/2 
miles  daily.  Of  these  2SJ4  miles  to  travel  six  days 
per  week,  there  are  only  Al/2  miles  of  improved  road; 
the  rest  is  as  bad  as  can  be  with  fully  one-third  of  the 
trip  up  and  down  high  hills.  During  the  most  favor¬ 
able  times  it  requires  five  hours  to  make  the  trip ; 
with  an  hour’s  work  in  the  morning,  another  hour  in 
the  evening  feeding  and  caring  for  horses,  means 
seven  hours  per  day  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  no  time  for  meals  included.  When  the 
roads  are  at  all  bad,  which  usually  means,  with  us, 
from  December  until  middle  of  May,  about  six 
months,  or  one-half  of  the  year,  during  this  season 
of  bad  roads  it  requires  about  all  day  to  “prepare, 
make  and  put  up”  for  the  delivery.  In  a  number  of 
cases  I  have  been  from  7  a.  m.  until  7  p.  m.  “doing” 
the  trip.  For  my  services  I  receive  a  salary  of  $75 
per  month,  or  $2.50  per  day  on  a  $500  cash  investment, 
besides  “putting  up”  a  $500  bond.  Out  of  this  $900 
yearly  salary  it  costs  to  feed  and  shoe  horses,  veter¬ 
inary  services,  with  repairs  to  harness  and  wagons, 
$300,  leaving  the  “fat  salary”  of  $600  to  rent  a  home 
(one  with  barn  and  stables  always  more)  and  provide 
for  a  family.  About  every  three  years  a  carrier  has 
to  dispose  of  at  least  one  horse  and  buy  a  much  better 
one,  a  new  set  of  harness,  and  once  in  four  years  a 
new  mail  wagon,  blankets,  leads,  rubber  blankets, 
etc.,  all  to  be  saved  out  of  that  $600. 

Let  me  ask  our  friend  if  he  considers  anything  “fat” 
about  the  carrier’s  part?  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
made  a  convenience  of  by  his  patrons  “to  the  limit,” 
and  do  they  appreciate  it?  If  they  did  they  would  at 
least  stamp  their  mail  and  not  require  the  carrier  to 
make  change  and  unlock  boxes  in  freezing  storms, 
unglove  to  “chase”  pennies  around  a  mail  box,  which 
half  the  time  is  not  fastened  securely  so  it  tips  and 
tilts  almost  upside  down.  They  expect  the  carrier  to 
make  the  complete  trip  when  roads  are  snowed  full, 
they  themselves  not  able  to  get  out,  nor  will  some 
shovel  away  from  the  mail  box,  so  the  carrier  has 
often  to  climb  out  of  his  rig  and  wade  through  snow¬ 
drifts  leg  deep  in  order  to  deposit  the  mail  in  box 
and  collect  therefrom.  Beside  these  few  “dont’s” 
mentioned,  there  are  many  “too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion”  now.  If  the  farm  papers  would  take  up  the 
subject  of  “how  to  behave”  in  R.  F.  D.  society,  and 
impress  the  readers  with  a  few  “don’t’s”  and  a  few 
“do  it  now’s,”  they  could  and  would  help  both  patron 
and  carrier  more  than  through  any  particular  source 
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I  know  of.  The  patrons  could  work  great  good  to 
themselves  and  carriers  by  insisting  that  the  overseer 
of  each  road  does  what  he  is  appointed  to  do;  compel 
him  to  get  at  his  road  early  in  the  seas  in  and  scrape 
it  according  to  the  instructions  from  his  township 
officers,  in  the  late  Fall  just  "before  freezing,  see  that 
he  has  all  ditches  along  the  road  open,  so  the  water 
can  run  off  quickly,  etc. ;  do  all  they  can  to  improve 
and  keep  in  order  the  post  roads  at  least.  Why 
couldn't  the  State  and  Government  combine  and  build 
a  certain  number  of  miles  of  the  post  road  each  year, 
in  every  State?  As  we  only  get  six  holidays  during 
the  year  outside  of  our  15  days’  vacation,  I  cannot 
see  why  J.  E.  Id.  wishes  to  take  some  of  these  six 
from  us  on  such  a  “fat  salary."  w.  h.  v. 


PLOWING  UNDER  CANADA  PEAS. 

There  have  been  many  letters  about  the  best  way 
of  sowing  oats  and  peas.  We  take  it  that  thousands 
of  “protein  clubs”  are  being  started.  A  woman  farmer 
wrote  J.  Grant  Morse  the  following  note: 

After  reading  your  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  can  keep 
silent  no  longer.  Several  years  ago,  at  an  institute,  I 
heard  Mr.  Matteson  tell  us  to  plow  peas  under.  My  hus¬ 
band  thought  it  must  have  been  a  mistake,  so  I  wrote  Mr. 
Matteson  and  received  the  inclosed  letter  in  reply.  For 
10  years  we  have  been  plowing  peas  in  according  to  Mr. 
Matteson’s  instructions,  and  have  grown  as  high  as  73 
bushels  of  peas  and  oats  per  acre  on  a  five-acre  plot.  As 
I  am  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  hired  help,  who 
seldom  take  the  interest  an  owner  would,  you  can  easily 
see  how  enthusiastic  I  am  over  this  method  of  growing 
peas  and  oats.  We  always  get  the  Canada  peas,  and 
find  the  best  results  in  sowing  about  one-half  bushel  per 
acre.  We  have  used  as  much  as  a  bushel  but  they  grow 
so  rank  they  have  a  tendency  to  break  down  the  oats. 

l.  a.  c. 

The  directions  given  by  Mr.  Matteson  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  peas  should  be  sown  on  old  ground  and  plowed  in 
from  four  to  six  inches.  Then  the  ground  should  be 
harrowed  and  the  oats  sown  or  drilled  in.  The  reason 
is  that  peas  to  yield  well  and  grow  pods  to  any  extent 
should  be  sown  much  deeper  than  oats.  Besides,  by  being 
sown  deeper,  the  peas  will  come  up  later,  keep  green 
longer  and  ripen  with  the  oats  instead  of  ahead,  of  them. 

We  have  tried  the  plan  of  sowing  the  peas  in  the 
unbroken  ground  and  either  plowing  under  with  a 
small  plow  or  putting  them  under  with  the  disk. 
The  plowing  has  given  us  best  results,  but  where  the 
disk  can  be  weighted  down  so  as  to  work  deep  the 
peas  are  well  covered. 


STABLE  MANURE  OR  CHEMICALS. 

I  live  1%  mile  from  town,  can  get  manure  for  50 
cents  per  load,  and  could  draw  four  loads  a  day.  My 
man  and  team  would  cost  me  about  $2  a  day,  making 
the  manure  cost  ?1  a  load.  Would  you  put  $100  into  this 
manure,  or  four  tons  of  good  fertilizer,  for  eight  acres 
of  potatoes?  I  have  no  trouble  to  get  a  catch  of  clover 
where  I  use  potash  on  my  potatoes.  I  make  about  200 
loads  of  manure  each  year  fhat  goes  on  my  farm.  k. 

Michigan. 

You  ask  us  just  what  we  would  do  on  our  own 
farm.  So  far  as  the  plant  food  is  concerned  the 
manure  is  cheaper.  We  will  assume  that  you  can 
haul  one  ton  to  a  load.  A  ton  of  average  manure 
will  contain  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  six  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  12  pounds  of  potash.  For  $100, 
therefore,  you  will  get  1,000  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
600  of  phosphoric  acid  and  1.200  of  potash.  This 
represents  10  tons  of  fertilizer  containing  five  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  three  of  phosphoric  acid  and  six 
of  potash.  Put  in  another  way  your  $100  will  buy 
as  much  nitrogen  as  you  will  get  in  over  three  tons 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  two  tons  of  acid  phosphate  and 
2,500  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  These  chemicals 
would  cost  us  here  in  New  York  at  least  $225. 
So  far  as  the  price  goes  the  advantage  is  with  the 
manure.  For  potatoes  on  average  soil  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  5-3-6  is  not  the  best,  since  the  proportion 
of  nitrogen  is  too  large.  It  would  pay  you  to  add 
two  tons  of  acid  phosphate  and  half  a  ton  of 
muriate  of  potash  either  broadcast  or  in  the  drill. 

There  is  another  side  to  it.  On  our  soil  the  use 
of  stable  manure  almost  invariably  increases  the 
scab  in  potatoes.  The  seed  can  be  soaked  in  for¬ 
malin,  but  even  with  this  on  many  of  our  soils  the 
heavy  use  of  manure  means  scab.  It  is  not  so  bad 
when  the  manure  is  put  on  sod  and  plowed  under. 
We  often  hear  from  farmers  who  use  manure  for 
potatoes  and  have  little  trouble  with  scab,  but  that  is 
not  our  experience.  Without  doubt  the  manure  and 
the  chemicals  will  make  the  cheapest  plant  food  for 
the  potatoes,  and  if  you  have  used  manure  before  on 
the  crop  with  fair  success  we  should  go  ahead. 


A  hopeful  cargo  l»ft  New  York  recently  for  New  Or¬ 
leans.  It  contained  75  little  babies  from  a  foundling 
asylum.  They  were  to  find  homes  in  the  South. 

Nearly  every  year  some  one  comes  with  a  proposition 
to  make  planting  pots  out  of  lime  and  manure  or  similar 
substances.  They  are  to  be  moulded  into  shape  and  dried. 
The  theory  is  that  the  pot  would  feed  the  plant.  The 
trouble  thus  far  has  been  that  such  pots  cost  too  much. 
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ALFALFA  AND  LIME. 

The  writer  has  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
article  by  Edw.  M.  East  on  Alfalfa  in  Connecticut, 
on  page  1.  His  reasons  for  successes  and  failures  are 
very  clearly  put,  and  are  sound  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
he  fails  to  touch  on  a  number  of  essential  features. 
When  he  points  out  so  forcibly  that  the  chief  factor 
toward  retarding  success  is  weeds,  he  certainly  strikes 
a  keynote.  Nevertheless  this  drawback  is  not  insur¬ 
mountable.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  New  England 
soils  are  heavily  stocked  with  the  seeds 
of  all  the  weeds  that  by  nature  belong 
to  her,  while  in  addition  our  fields  have 
been  the  “dumping  ground”  for  most 
of  the  worst  pests  of  Europe  and  of 
the  West.  Experience  shows  that  the 
season  when  weeds  start  into  new  life 
and  thrive  most  vigorously  is  the  Spring. 

Those  of  us  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  tendency  of  our  ever-present 
pests  have  found  that  we  can,  in  a  great 
measure,  overcome  their  evil  ways  by 
allowing  them  to  “sow  their  wild  oats” 
early  in  growing  season,  and  give  the 
Alfalfa  its  chance  later  on.  Five  years 
of  varying  success  with  Alfalfa  have 
shown  me,  and  quite  a  number  more  of 
Connecticut  farmers,  that  the  weed  diffi¬ 
culty  is  greatly  reduced  by  seeding  early 
in  August.  The  better  plan  is  to  plow 
several  weeks  before  you  expect  to  sow 
the  Alfalfa  and  allow  the  weeds  to  start 
and  then  to  “nip  them  in  the  bud”  by 
harrowing  thoroughly  once  a  week.  An¬ 
other  wise  precaution  is  to  plow  under 
a  liberal  supply  of  manure  and  use  a 
generous  amount  of  quick-acting  fertil¬ 
izer  on  top,  just  before  seeding.  Liberal 
feeding  of  the  crop,  when  young,  is  of 
first  importance.  Generous  feeding  with 
a  quick-acting  fertilizer  will  help  the 
tender  plants  to  get  a  start  in  life,  and 
by  the  time  the  plants  are  five  to  six 
inches  high  the  tap  roots  will  have 
reached  the  manure  and  sent  out  their 
many  feeders. 

Our  changeable  weather  in  Winter, 
with  periods  of  very  little  snow  protec¬ 
tion,  has  been  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
my  success  with  Alfalfa.  Winter-killing 
seems  to  result  from  two  causes,  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather  when  there  is  little 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  formation 
of  ice  on  dipping  areas  where  the  water 
cannot  freely  flow  off  the  surface.  The  first  of  these 
difficulties  we  must  trust  mainly  to  luck,  and  expect 
to  have  to  re-seed  once  in  three  to  five  years  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “goodness  of  nature.”  Yet  some  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  preventive  measures.  For  example, 
a  valuable  mulch  may  be  obtained  by  letting  the  Al¬ 
falfa  make  a  good  growth  in  the  Fall.  This  will 
afford  a  Winter  protection  and  serve,  in  a  measure, 
in  place  of  a  snow  covering.  A  mulch  of  manure 


this  condition  of  affairs  in  Vermont,  I  am  not  at  all 
inclined  to  place  the  same  amount  of  emphasis  on 
this  question  as  he  has  done.  In  the  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley  and  many  other  portions  of  Vermont  suitable  for 
apple  culture,  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  injury 
caused  to  young  fruit  trees  by  deer.  Much  of  the  land 
in  the  Champlain  Valley  is  admirably  adapted  to  fruit 
culture.  Such  lands  can  now  be  purchased  for  from 
$40  to  $75  per  acre,  depending  on  character  of  build¬ 
ings  upon  the  land.  We  believe  this  land  will  yield 
as  high-grade  apples  as  can  be  grown  in 
any  other  section  of  the  United  States, 
not  even  excepting  the  famous  fruit 
regions  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

In  view  of  these  statements  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  State  to  say  that  it  is  simply  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  to  set  out  young 
fruit  trees  on  account  of  depredations 
by  the  deer.  That  depredations  do  occur 
in  some  less  thickly  settled  and  more 
heavily  timbered  sections  of  the  State, 
we  do  not  deny;  neither  do  we  deny  that 
compensation  received  from  the  State 
by  the  owner  has  not  been  at  all  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  loss  sustained.  We 
also  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Halladay 
that  the  owner  should  have  the  right  to 
protect  his  property  from  loss  by  shoot¬ 
ing  the  deer  whenever  and  wherever 
they  are  found  committing  depredations 
upon  his  premises.  We  trust  therefore 
that  the  good  work  of  booming  the  fruit 
interests  of  New  England,  and  Vermont 
in  particular,  will  go  on.  The  writer 
believes  that  there  is  a  great  future  for 
fruit  growing  in  Vermont,  provided  the 
same  intelligent  methods  are  applied  to 
it  as  is  being  practiced  by  the  growers 
of  Washington  and  Oregon.  What  we 
need  most  of  all  is  faith  in  our  possi¬ 
bilities  and  a  determination  to  produce 
the  highest  grade  of  fruit  that  our  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil  will  permit. 

WILLIAM  STUART. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  APPLES. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  apples;  would 
rather  have  a  good  apple  than  an  orange ; 
But  why  is  it  we  can’t  get  them  at  a 
reasonable  price?  Those  California  and 
Oregon  apples  are  here,  and  they  are 
the  nicest  I  ever  saw,  but  we  have  to 
pay  five  to  10  cents  apiece  for  them.  I  have  not  seen 
any  common  apples  fit  to  cat  here  this  Winter.  Store¬ 
keepers  have  to  pay  $G  a  barrel  for  common  Bald¬ 
wins  that  are  good.  We  poor  mechanics  can’t  afford 
to  eat  apples  at  this  Winter’s  price.  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  get  a  couple  of  barrels  at  $3.50  each, 
but  could  not,  so  have  had  to  go  without,  except 
occasionally  paying  five  cents  apiece.  The  common 
apples  sold  at  low  price  this  Winter  are  not  worth 


of  New  England,  where  limestone  is  found.  The  rest 
of  the  territory  must  ship  its  lime  a  greater  or  less 
distance.  Fully  44  per  cent  of  the  ground  limestone 
is  worthless  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  product  of  no  value, 
because  all  plants  can  get  it  in  abundance  from  the 
air.  In  addition  the  limestone  is  slow  in  its  action 
on  the  acid  properties  of  the  soil,  and  it  requires 
two  to  three  times  more  than  of  the  burned  lime  to 
get  a  similar  effect.  The  only  objection  that  we  can 
see  to  the  use  of  the  burned  or  caustic  lime  is  a  slight 


CAN  I ERBURA  BELLS  IN  POl'S.  Fig.  57.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  142. 


tendency  for  it  to  burn  out  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil.  This  occurs  when  the  caustic  lime  is  used  in 
large  amounts  during  the  hotter  portions  of  the  year. 
1  his  loss  may  be  entirely  avoided  by  using  the  lime 
in  the  Fall  or  Winter,  or  even  in  the  early  Spring. 
V  hen  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  land  lime  gradu¬ 
ally  loses  its  caustic  properties  by  taking  up  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere.  By  being  a  little  fore¬ 
handed  farmers  may  apply  all  of  the  lime  their  land 


MULE  COLTS  IN  TOE  PASTURE.  Fig.  50. 

"ill  also  be  found  useful  as  a  Winter  protection, 
f  he  second  difficulty  should  be  avoided  by  selecting 
!  elds  which  everywhere  have  a  gentle  slope.  If  dips 
or  sags  exist  in  places,  water  will  not  run  off  freely, 
!n  case  of  heavy  rains  when  the  ground  is  frozen, 
i  he  formation  of  ice  on  these  sagging  areas  is  almost 
sure  to  cause  considerable  winter-killing. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  growing  Al- 
hdfa  successfully  is  the  liberal  use  of  lime.  An  acid 
condition  of  the  soil  seems  to  be  especially  damaging 
to  the  growth  of  the  crop.  The  lime  seems  to  be 
needed  to  destroy  this  acid  condition  and  so  to  favor 
ihe  development  of  the  proper  bacteria,  and  also  as  a 
direct  fertilizer  for  the  crop.  We  think  it  a  mistake 
for  New  England  farmers  to  try  to  substitute  the 
crude  ground  limestone  for  the  burned  lime.  There 
is  only  a  small  belt  of  country,  along  the  west  edge 


needs  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  work  is  not 
rushing,  and  get  just  as  good  results,  with  no  possible 
loss. 

Next  to  the  liberal  use'  of  lime  I  would  place  the 
matter  of  soil  inoculation.  In  our  experience  this 
has  always  proven  helpful  when  a  new  field  is  being 
sown  to  Alfalfa.  If  the  expense  is  not  large  we  al¬ 
ways  advise  the  use  of  at  least  800  pounds  of  such 
soil  per  acre.  After  going  to  considerable  expense  for 
seed,  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  for  manure 
and  fertilizer — all  of  which  are  important — it  is  not 
wise  to  slight  this  other  important  factor.  The  soil 
should  always  be  taken  from  an  old  Alfalfa  field 
where  the  nodules  are  known  to  abound.  If  the  cost, 
including  transportation,  is  large,  it  is  better  to  use 
200  pounds  on  one-fourth  acre,  and  then  when  the 
field  is  well  established  one  can  have  his  own  inoculat¬ 
ing  soil  near  at  hand.  chas.  s.  phelps. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


THE  “DEER  NUISANCE”  IN  VERMONT. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  your  article  of 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  on  “Vermont — the  Bashful 
State,”  and  also  in  a  more  recent  one  by  J.  H.  Hale 
along  the  same  line.  These  two  articles  do  not  in  the 
least  exaggerate  the  splendid  opportunities  that  obtain 
in  Vermont  to-day  for  orcharding,  especially  for  the 
production  of  high-grade  apples.  Such  articles  as 
these  and  others  of  similar  nature  cannot  fail  to 
arouse  a  greater  interest  in  fruit  growing  in  the  State, 
provided  it  does  not  receive  a  setback,  such  as  is 
sure  to  be  given  by  such  articles  as  the  one  on  page  41 
entitled  “Why  Vermont  is  Bashful.”  Now.  while  I 
know  that  the  writer  of  this  article  was  sincere  in 
his  belief  that  the  “deer  nuisance”  is  responsible  for 


GOOD  MARE  FOR  MULE  BREEDING.  Fig.  5S. 


having,  as  they  are  wormy  and  rotten ;  seem  to  be 
those  that  have  been  picked  out,  culls,  etc. 

Waltham,  Mass.  c.  h.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  a  good  many  letters  like  the 
above.  Last  Fall  was  a  bad  one  for  holding  apples 
outside  of  cold  storage.  We  lost  a  good  share  of  our 
own  supply.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  now  working 
people  are  deprived  of  fruit  while  last  Fall  thousands 
of  barrels  of  good  apples  were  never  picked  through 
lack  of  help  and  a  good  market. 

Oranges  are  not  extravagantly  high-priced,  but 
they  are  not  a  substitute  for  apples,  and  we  never 
consider  the  two  fruits  as  competing  with  one  an¬ 
other.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  “pie  timber”  in 
many  households  this  Winter,  and  a  corresponding 
vacancy  in  the  orchardist’s  pocketbook. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

ROUGH  LAND  PEACH  GROWING. 

A  year  ago  we  showed  some  pictures 
taken  in  new  peach  orchards  of  J.  H. 
Hale,  of  Connecticut.  Hale  bought  old 
pasture  land  which  could  well  be  classed 
as  “  abandoned.”  Rocky  and  rough, 
with  tumble-down  stone  walls,  and 
grown  up  to  brush  and  scrub  trees,  this 
land  was  most  unpromising  for  ordinary 
farm  purposes.  Hale  had  the  brush  cut 
and  grubbed  out,  the  stone  and  stumps 
pulled  and  planted  peach  and  apple 
trees.  Our  picture,  Fig.  59,  page  137, 
shows  the  results  of  three  years  work. 
To  the  right  is  a  sample  of  the  woods 
which  were  left  standing.  The  young 
peach  trees  shown  are  thrifty  and  fine 
specimens  of  business  trees. 


A  NEW  MEXICO  HOME. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  60,  page  139,  shows 
a  bridal  group  in  “S.  W.  quarter  Sec.  9, 
Tp.  18,  Range  39,”  New  Mexico.  That 
seems  to  be  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  it. 
Our  correspondent  puts  it  this  way : 

D.  J.  II.  Raulstone,  a  graduate  of  the 
U.  of  O.,  tiring  of  life  in  the  more  con¬ 
gested  eastern  cities, — one  of  a  type  who 
have  made  the  Great  West  great. — drifted 
into  New  Mexico  and  became  a  cattleman. 
Mr.  Raulstone  also  took  up  a  claim  in  New 
Mexico  and  continued  his  cattle  pursuits, 
intending  sometime  indefinite  in  the  dim 
future,  as  were  then  all  things  in  that 
wide  expanse  of  prairie,  to  make  a  farm  of 
it.  One  day  this  Spring  Mr.  Raulstone  rode 
past  his  claim  and  discovered  that  he  had 
neighbors.  One  was  Miss  Jessie  Forker,  a 
graduate  from  Pennsylvania,  the  other  was 
her  brother,  Frank  Forker,  a  teacher  in  a 
business  college.  Their  claims  “cornered” 
that  of  Mr.  Raulstone.  Their  little  houses 
were  up  and  housekeeping  had  commenced. 
Suppose  you  had  been  Mr.  Raulstone?  Ten 
years  in  the  wilds,  fairly  outside  of  knowl- 


apple  feast  was  followed  by  apple  talks  by 
a  score  of  good  talkers.  The  only  criticism 
of  the  bill  of  fare  was  that  there  “wasn’t 
cpiite  enough  apple  in  it.”  One  man,  while 
pouring  the  cream  over  his  steamed  apple, 
wanted  to  know  where  the  “De  Laval  sauce 
was.”  lie  was  a  dairyman  at  that !  An¬ 
other  loyal  citizen  wanted  to  know  why  the 
phrase  “like  mother  used  to  make”  was 
given  to  describe  the  ideal  apple  pie.  This 
peculiarly  well-favored  individual  said  his 
wife  could  make  a  better  pie  than  her 
mother,  while  his  daughter  bid  fair  to  beat 
his  wife  !  The  little  after-apple  talks  were 
all  hopeful  and  full  of  cheer.  They  dealt 
with  the  future  of  Connecticut  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  and  the  opportunities  which  await  the 
coming  farmer.  It  was  a  great  time — far 
better  than  any  “programme”  could  have 
been.  Such  an  “apple  banquet”  ought  to 
be  made  a  feature  of  every  horticultural 
meeting. 


Likes  a  Windmill. — The  article  “An 
Argument  for  Wind.”  on  page  63,  by  J.  S. 
Woodward,  meets  with  my  approval.  J.  E. 
II.  can  pump  a  20-foot  well  with  a  six-foot 
windmill  with  a  2%-ineli  pump  cylinder. 
If  his  well  is  an  abundant  one  he  might 
better  have  a  larger  mill  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  wind,  and  raise  a  greater 
amount  of  water  in  the  same  time.  With 
an  eight-foot  wheel,  four-inch  pump  cylin¬ 
der  and  10-mile  wind  he  could  raise  274 
gallons  35  feet  in  an  hour.  A  21/£-inch 
cylinder  would  raise  only  89  gallons  with 
a  six-foot  mill.  You  can  readily  see  that 
it  is  much  better  to  have  the  larger  out¬ 
fit,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  nearly  200 
gallons  per  hour  in  a  moderate  wind. 
In  a  20-mile  wind  the  capacity  would  be 
more  than  doubled.  The  cost  of  tower 
would  lie  the  same  in  either  instance. 
When  we  erected  our  outfit  we  bought  a 
two-feet  larger  wheel  than  was  required, 
and  can  pump  our  tank  full  in  a  few 
hours.  Our  well  is  146  feet  deep,  and  wTe 
have  only  four  days  storage;  we  are  never 
troubled  for  water.  With  a  smaller  outfit 
that  was  worked  to  its  full  capacity  we 
undoubtedly  would  have  occasion  to  pump 
by  hand.  With  a  windmill  properly  erected 
the  only  cost  for  running  is  an  occasional 
oiling.  The  oil  cups  are  large,  and  once  a 
month  is  sufficient.  It  is  always  a  good 
idea  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  loose  nuts 
when  the  outfit  is  new  and  if  this  is 
properly  attended  to  there  will  never  be 
any  expensive  repair  bills. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  p.  templeton. 


edge  of  home  as  home  should  be,  except  as 
a  matter  of  recollection.  Right  here,  at  his 
hand,  the  little  house  with  its  neat  interior 
— the  cute  little  stove,  with  oven  on  the 
pipe,  that  would  set  any  woman  wild  with 
delight;  the  trunk  full  of  finery  that  every 
woman  must  have  or  be  forever  unhappy ; 
the  wall  cupboard  full  of  dishes  from  the 
old  home ;  the  photographs  and  books  on 
the  tiny  dresser;  and  the  piano,  bearing  on 
its  rack  the  Merry  Widow  waltz  partly  hid¬ 
den  by  a  Grieg  romanza ;  and  the  pretty 
little  mistress,  unattached  except  so  far  as 
a  fine  brother  whom  anybody  would  be 
proud  to  attach.  Well — if  Mr.  Raulstone 
is  a  fool  no  one  has  as  yet  mentioned  it  in 
his  hearing.  Happy?  Why,  a  canary  bird 
hung  up  in  that  little  house  is  fairly  sing¬ 
ing  its  head  off. 

That  is  all  very  well,  but  in  what  way 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raulstone  any  better 
off  than  they  would  be  up  in  the  bashful 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.” 

crun  for  our  special  prices  of  Farm  Seeds, 
Odin  Oats,  Corns  and  Potatoes.  Fine  Stock. 
SMITH  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


DADPR  DnTQ-Fore^b' vegetables.  Rec- 
rurcn  ■  UIO  ommendod  by  Penna.  and 
Md.  Ex.  Stations.  1000  3-in.  $1.25,  5000  $5.00. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


Send  for  our  Catalogue  of 

Qt.  Baskets  &  Berry  Crates 

before  ordering  packages  for  1909 

H.  H.  AULTFATHER, 

Box  B.  Minerva,  Ohio. 


State — Vermont?  We  like  to  see  a  tree 
and  a  hill  or  a  flower  now  and  then ! 


A  CONNECTICUT  APPLE  BANQUET. 

The  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Pomo- 
logical  Society  at  Hartford,  February  3-4, 
was  of  unusual  interest  this  year.  There 
was  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before, 
and  an  excellent  programme.  While  the 
orators  and  scientists  who  contributed  to 
this  feature  were  if  anything  better  than 
usual,  they  were  outclassed  as  an  attrac¬ 
tion  by  our  good  friend  the  apple !  In 
place  of  the  usual  evening  session  the 
Society  tried  its  band  at  an  apple  banquet. 
Some  250  people  sat  down  to  the  following 
menu,  and  did  not  get  up  again  until  they 
were  from  10  to  15  per  cent  apple : 

MENU. 

Steamed  Apples  De  Laval  Sauce 

Connecticut  Style 
Soup 

French  Nut 

Kellogg,  Battle  Creek  Style 
Roast 

l’rotose  with  Dressing  Apple  Sauce 

Entree 

Hickory  Chop  Jelly  Fritter  De  Pom 
Salad 

romological 

Dessert 

reach  Dumpling.  Hale  Sauce 


Fruit  Trees. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  selec¬ 
tion  and  order  your  Fruit  Trees— while 
the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock  to  select 
from,  and  while  you  have  time  to  attend 
to  it.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have 
a  large  stock  of  the  best  quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  They  deal  direct  with  the 
farmers.  Write  them  for  Price-List. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  ■with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

m  It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
— '  set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  88.  Quincf.  Ui. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Humping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kett  le  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Oaldrons.etc.  jySend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  OO.,  Batavia,  Ilk 


Mothers  Made 

Macaroons 

Raisins 


Apple  Pie,  the  Kind  Outf 
Ice  Cream,  Orchard  Style 
Nuts 

Coffee 

Apple  Juice  Grape  Juice 

steamed  apples 


TREES 


YORK  STATE  GROWN. 


We  offer  you  the  hardiest 
and  choicest  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental,  also  Small  Fruit, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Our 
to  prices  are  right  for  quality.  We  charge  nothing  for 

,,  ,  .  _  _  _ *  packing  and  boxing.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Get 

grape  juice  the  banquet  was  a  great  sue-  our  Catalog  before  placing  your  order,  A  postal  card 

cess.  With  J.  II.  Hale  as  toastmaster  the  will  bring  it.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD.  Rochester. N.Y* 


All  the  way  from 


Rural 

Telephones 

Do  you  realize  that  rural  telephones, 
more  than  anything  else,  tend  to  increase 
the  earning  power  of  every  farm  and 
farmer?  Do  you  realize  that 

ALL  of  the  material  needed  to  build  the  very 
best  rural  telephone  line — exactly  the  same  as 
the  Bell  Company  puts  up— will  cost  you  and 
your  neighbors  less  than  20  bushels  of  wheat  each. 

Over  4,000,000  Western  Electric  Telephones 

are  in  use  in  the  United  States  to-day.  We  made  the  first  telephones  and 
we  have  made  the  most — in  fact,  wo  have  made  more  than  all  other 
manufacturers  combined. 

Wc  have  brought  the  rural  telephone  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer,  and  with  our  Free  Bulletins  before  him  a  boy  can  install  and 
operate  the  system.  Our  telephones  are  guaranteed. 

Cut  out  this  advertisement,  write  yonr  name  and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  it  to-day  so  that 
the  Free  Bulletins,  which  describe  the  entire  plan  in  detail,  may  be  sent  to  you  immediately. 


Eastern 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 

48 


upp 

Eq 


Central 

Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Saint  Paul 

Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd 


of  all  Apparatus  and  Equip 
ment  used  in  the  Construc¬ 
tion,  Operation  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Telephone  Plants. 


Western 

Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 
Montreal  and  Winnipeg 


Pacific 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 


Write  Our  Xe»re«t  House 


SIZES 
8  to  16  Discs. 

DISCS 
16  to  20  in. 
Diameter. 


THOROUGH  CULTIVATION 

and  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  means  bigger 
crops  and  more  money  for  you. 

THE  THOMPSON  IN-TIIROW  DISC  HARROW 

will  be  appreciated  on  every  farm  and  pay  for 
itself  in  better  crops  the  first  season. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  HARROW  THAT  CUTS 
ALL  THE  GROUND  IT  COVERS. 

Simple,  strong,  flexible,  light  draft. 

We  also  make  the  Out-Throw  Disc  Harrow. 
Vineyard,  Orchard  and  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows,  Harnesses,  Cultivators,  Plows,  Land 
Rollers,  Low-Down  Wagons,  Bob  Sleds,  etc. 
For  full  information  regarding  our  full  line 
of  farm  tools,  write 

EVA.KTS  IVIFGr.  CO.,  Lock  Box  7,  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK. 


ER 


AreunSceUedli^urityrVitaiity  aud  Productiveness.  Bein, 
submitted  to  government  test,  we  guanantcc  our  Farmer  Branu 
Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  as  to  purity  and  vitality,  and  to  conform 
with  the  requirements  of  ail  seed  laws. 

Our  carefully  selected  Clover-Grass  Mixtures  for 

PERMANENT  PASTURES  AND  MEADOWS 
produce  the  quickest  returns — either  a  most  luxuriant  pasture 
or  a  bountiful  crop  of  hay  the  same  year  they  are  sown— and 
are  the  hardiest,  most  drought-resisting  for  all  climates  and  sods. 

For  10c  we  mall  you  10  samples  of  Alfalfa.  Red  &  Alsyke  Clover, 
Millet,  Timothy,  Bromus  Incrmis  and  other  Grass  seeds. 

Large  catalogue  free,  English  or  German,  describing  a  most 
complete  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Bulbs  and  Shrubs 
FARMER  SEED  COMPANY.  849  Eighth  Av.,  Faribault,  Minn 


CUCUMBER 


FISKE’S  FORCING 
WHITE  SPINE 

Long  dark  green,  few  spines,  very  prolific,  Grown  by  a  Market 
Gardener  for  Market  Gardeners’  use.  %  oz.  50c  ;  1  oz.  75c  ;  14  lb. 
§2.00.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Seeds  we  sell,  our  prices,  etc, 
1909  catalogue  mailed  for  the  asking. 

H.  E.  FISKE  SEED  CO., 

12  and  13  Faneuii  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


H 


ARDY  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

SHRUBS,  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  Grapevines,  etc. 

Grand  lot  of  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  We  aim  to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address,  T.  B.  WEST,  Lock  Box  287,  Maple  Bernl  Nursery,  Perry,  Ohio. 


PEACII  TREES — Orchard  size.  4  and  5  cents  each,  Kl- 
berta,  Etc. ;  write  for  free  catalogue.  Woodbine  Nur¬ 
series,  W.  A,  ALLEN,  &  SON,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


The  FARMERS'  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable — not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  sueeu- 
lentroots  for  Cattle,  Sw  1  no,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 

stuff.  Great  labor-sav-  ,  /W  Only  On. 
ing  tools  of  special  4  W  of  Mm, 

value  for  the  home  Al  v  iron  Ago  Tool, 

as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send  4  — 

S  “ost 

complete 
tool 
made 


DON’T  JUMP  HAY. 

Upright  hay  presses  fitted  with  Starr’s  patent  im¬ 
proved  Hay  Packer.  Will  press  14  to  20  tons  a  day. 
Gan  also  sell  reliable  makes  of  new  presses  with 
Packer  attachment.  C.  S.  STARR,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BATEMAN  MEG.  CO..  Box  102-G,  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 

305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Address  Office  Nearest  Yon 


Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


OUR  CATALOGUE 

— the  acme  of  perfection  in  cata¬ 
logue-making — is  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive,  the  most  useful,  the  most 
concise,  and  contains  the  least 
extravagant  descriptions  of  any 
seed  annual  published. 

AV  eri  table  Mine  of  Information 

You  will  agree  with  us  when  you 
have  secured  a  copy. 

Ready  Now  Mailed  Free 

Postal  Sufficient 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Department  Y 

33  Barclay  St.  :  :  New  York 

107  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Alfalfa  With  Barley. 

G.  IF.,  Bucyrus,  O. — On  page  987  Mr. 
Clias.  B.  Wing  gives  his  experience  with 
Alfalfa.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  he 
sows  the  Alfalfa  with  the  barley,  and 
what  quantities  of  each,  and  what  objec¬ 
tion  lie  would  have  to  use  oats  in  place 
of  barley.  We  are  having  some  trouble  in 
this  section  in  getting  a  proper  stand  of 
Alfalfa,  and  shall  appreciate  any  light  on 
the  above. 

Axs. — We  have  tried  both  oats  and 
barley  as  a  nurse  crop,  and  have  some¬ 
times  succeeded  with  the  oats,  but  more 
frequently  failed.  The  oats  stool  out 
more  vigorously  than  the  barley  does, 
shade  the  young  plants  too  much,  and 
are  much  more  inclined  to  lodge. 
Furthermore,  we  find  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  farmers  to  do  as  we  tell 
them — seed  the  oats  very  light  and  cut 
them  for  ha}',  both  of  which  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  if  you  hope  to  succeed 
with  the  Alfalfa.  Occasionally  they 
succeed  even  where  they  sow  the  oats 
thick  and  cut  them  for  grain ;  but  more 


turn  some  of  the  manure  up  to  the 
surface.  We  do  not  want  it  there.  You 
save  time  by  Fall  plowing  for  some 
crops,  but  we  prefer  to  Spring-plow  in 
the  garden.  This  question  of  using 
hen  manure  has  been  discussed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  la  rgc  poultry  keepers 
put  the  manure  on  at  any  time.  It  is 
too  late  in  July  for  most  of  the  legumes 
or  nitrogen-bearing  crops.  We  could 
use  cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  in 
New  Jersey,  followed  by  rye,  but  you 
are  father  far  north  for  these  crops.  If 
you  want  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  you  can  use  Japanese 
millet  after  picking  the  berries;  plow 
this  under  in  September  and  then  sow 
rye.  _ 


Girdled  Trees. — On  page  09,  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes,  you  speak  of  a  man  in  trouble, 
because  the  mice  bad  girdled  his  peach 
trees.  Three  years  ago  r  had  a  similar 
trouble  in  my  peach  orchards.  At  that 
time,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  friends,  I 
procured  several  barrels  of  fresh  cow 
manure,  spread  it  out  so  that  it -was  in  good 
shape  to  use,  and  then  plastered  it  around 
these  places  on  the  trees,  afterwards  con¬ 
fining  it  there  by  the  use  of  a  piece  of  old 
cloth  tied  around  the  tree.  While  many  of 
our  trees  were  not  entirely  girdled,  most 


THREE  YEARS  FROM  THE  WILDERNESS.  Fig.  59. 


frequently  they  fail.  Beardless  barley 
seems  to  make  an  ideal  nurse  crop.  It 
makes  very  little  shade,  grows  only 
about  the  same  height  as  the  oats,  and 
matures  its  grain  about  the  middle  of 
July,  sometimes  earlier.  Ordinarily, 
even  with  this  grain,  we  cut  the  crop 
for  hay  when  the  barley  is  in  the 
dough  stage.  We  find  that  this  feed 
compares  very  favorably  with  any  for¬ 
age  that  we  grow,  even  with  the  Alfalfa 
itself.  We  feed  it  to  all  kinds  of  stock, 
and  they  relish  it  and  do  very  well  on 
it.  It  is  not  a  balanced  ration,  and 
clover  or  Alfalfa  must  be  fed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it.  We  sow  from  one  to  \x/z 
bushel  of  the  barley  per  acre  at  oat- 
seeding  time,  and  sow  at  the  same  time 
20  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed.  Preparation 
of  the  soil  must  be  thorough  for  the 
Alfalfa.  We  find  that  in  this  State 
Alfalfa  sown  with  the  beardless  Spring 
barley  gets  a  splendid  start  the  firs.t 
year  and  goes  through  the  first  Winter 
in  good  shape;  whereas,  later  seedings 
may  strike  such  dry  weather  that  either 
the  Alfalfa  will  make  a  very  small 
growth  before  Winter,  or  in  some  cases, 
as  last  year,  it  will  be  so  dry  that  it 
will  not  even  germinate  the  first  year. 

CHAS.  B.  WING. 

Plowing  a  Garden ;  Late  Green  Crops. 

B.  P.  B.,  Ayer,  Mass. — Do  you  believe 
in  plowing  in  manure  in  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  in  the  Fall?  When  is  the  best  time 
to  put  hen  manure  on  grass  land?  Would 
you  do  it  in  the  Fall  or  Winter,  if  there 
is  no  snow  on  the  land?  I  have  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  that  I  wish  to  do  away  with 
after  the  next  crop.  What  shall  I  sow 
(to  plow  in  for  green  manure)  in  .Tuly? 
When  shall  I  plow  it  in?  Crimson  clover 
is  not  sure  of  wintering  here. 

Ans.  — It  depends.  On  hilly  land, 
where  there  is  danger  of  washing,  we 
do  not  like  to  plow  in  the  Fall.  The 
surface  may  be  washed  and  cut.  On 
level  land  there  would  be  no  particular 
objection  to  Fall  plowing.  You  ought 
to  plow  again  in  the  Spring,  in  order 
to  fit  the  soil  properly,  and  this  will 


of  them  were.  I  think  out  of  probably  100 
trees  damaged  in  this  way,  we  lost  less 
than  one  dozen.  f.  e.  b. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


1909  SEED  ANNUAL 


Most  complete  annual  we 
ever  offered.  It’s  free.  Your 
request  on  a  postal  card 
,  gets  it.  We  still  continue  our 
custom  of  listing 

Nothing  but  the  Tried  Varieties 

Our  customers  have  confidence  in  us 
and  we  want  more  customers  and 
their  confidence. 

“Onondaga”  and  “Columbia” 

Our  Annual  tolls  all  about  “Onon¬ 
daga”  and  “Columbia”  brands  of 
timothy.  The  farmer  who  buys  eith-  , 
er  is  not  experimenting.  Write  for 
the  1909  Seed  Animal  today. 

The  Batchelor  Seed  Store, 

48  Lafayette  Si.,  Ulica,  N. 


LIVINGSTON’S  SMM 
TOMATOES 

Highest  bred  Tomatoes  in  the  World.  Three 
distinct  new  Tomatoes,  globo  shaped  withlittlo 
indenture  and  no  corrugations  at  the  stem  end. 
Heavy  croppors.  The  Tomatoes  of  the  Future. 
Livingston’s  GLOBE  (purple),  Early.  Pkt.  10c 
Livingston’s  HUMMER  (scarlet).Early.Pkt.lOc 
Livingston’s  CORELESS  (scarlet),  Alain  crop. 

Pkt.  15c.  The  three  25c. 

FRFF  To  Tomato  Growers,  a  trial  packet  of  New 
a  A\a.L,  Corelesfl  Tomato.  Send  for  superb  130  page 
seed  catalogue.  It  shows  above  tomatoes  la  colors. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

_  “Famous  for  Tomatoes” 

257  nigh  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 
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If  you  would 
get  the  largest  yield 
your  ground  will  give,  plants 
Gregory’s  Seeds.  Alwayssold 
under  three  warrants.  Here’s  one 
Of  the  specials  we  offer  this  year  : 

EARLY  MORN  PEA^^ 
the  earliest,  largest 
podded  pea  known.  . 

Quality  of  the  best.  "" 

SEED  BOOK  FREE 
Our  new  Seed  Book  sent  to" 
anyone.  Write  to-day. 

J.  J.H.  Gregorys  Son, 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS.  ^ 


Free  Corn  Book 
and  Samples  Iowa 
Seed  Corn 

I  want  you  to  see  my  seed  corn 
book— it’s  free,  and  I  throw  in 
samples  of  seed  corn  besides. 

Ihave  been  growing  seed  corn 
for  over  20  years,  and  I  proba¬ 
bly  sell  more  seed  corn  than 
any  man  in  the  world. 

I  have  learned  some 
things  about  corn,  and 
this  I  have  boiled  down 
in  my  seed  corn  book. 
You  can  get  my  20  years 
experience  in  20  ml nntes,  and 
get  it  a  whole  lot  easier  than  I 
got  it.  If  you  want  seed  corn 

Ear  or  Shelled 

write  for  my  corn  book  and  sam¬ 
ples  before  you  buy.  It  will  be 
worth  your  while. 

I  don’t  know  it  all,  but  I  know 
a  few  things,  and  when  you  see 
the  samples  you  will  say  I  know 
good  corn. 

We  sell  all  seed  corn  on  ap. 
proval  and  subject  to  your  own 
test.  We  sell  it  ear  or  shelled. 

We  test  it,  grade  it,  and  guar¬ 
antee  it. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Box  26.  Shenandoah, 


TUST  what 
every  ama¬ 
teur  wants  to 
know  about 
growing  flow¬ 
ers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  told  in 
clear,  concise,  untechnical 
language  by  the  ablest 
horticultural  writers  of  the 
day,  expressly  for  Dreer’s 
Garden  Book  for  1909.  Over 


100  Special  Cultural  Articles 


by  well-known  specialists  and  authorities. 
Enlarged  to  256  pages,  and  contains  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  invaluable  garden  information 
referred  to  above,  color  and  duotone  plates 
and  photographic  illustrations  of  worthy 
novelities  and  tho  dependable  standard 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 


CHOICE  CLOVER 


aleike,  Timothy,  ami  all  kinds  of  field 
seeds.  We  buy  and  sell  direct,  home 
grown  seeds,  free  from  obnoxious  weeds.  Write  for  samples. 

A,  C.  HOYT  &  C0.f  306  North  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  0. 


We  will  send  a  Copy  WITHOUT  CHARGE  to 
anyone  mentioniny  this  mayazine. 

Henrv  A  Drppr714  chestnut  st„ 

UCIUJ  rv*  PHILADELPHIA 


You  will  be  satisfied  with  the  products  of 

Burpee’s  “Seeds  that  Grow” 

Shall  we  mail  you  our  New  Complete  Catalog? 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 


SEEDS  BOUGHT  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER  AHD 

cm  n  DIRf  OT  Tn  TIIF  FARMFR  we  make  a  specialty  of  handling  Red  Clover 
OULU  UlflLUl  IU  1  fit.  runmcrii  Alsike,  White  Clover  and  Alfalfa  seed;  Tim 
othy,  Blue  Grass,  Hungarian  and  Millet,  and  every  kind  of  field  seeds  used  on  the  farm.  We  buy  our 
seed  direct  from  the  producer,  and  give  you  good  quality  for  the  lowest  prices.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application. _ Address  all  inquiries  to  N.  WEKTHKIMEK  &  SONS,  Iiigonier,  Ind. 


The  Best  Seeds  You  Have  Ever  Bought 
At  The  Same  Prices  You  Have  Always  Paid 

JOHNSON’S  GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  FOR  1909 

By  HERBERT  VJ .  JOHNSON,  of  the  Late  Firm  of  Johnson  &  Sfokes 

/^IVKS  you  the  benefit  of  36  years’  experience  in  testing  and 
V*  proving  the  best.  Sent  free  to  Seed  Buyers  who  write  for  - 
it.  Johnson's  Jack  Rose  is  the  earliest  good  tomato  in  existence.  If 
you  send  three  2c  stamps  with  your  inquiry  we  will  send  with  the  \ 
Manual  a  packet  of  this  valuable  new  tomato,  which  alone  costs  15c. 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY,  217  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  GRAND 

NEW  CORN 


Hall’s  Gold  Nugget 

Yielded  over  200  bushels  per  acre  last 
season  and  is  tho  largest  and  most 
prolific  corn  we  have  ever  seen 
raised  in  this  state.  It  is  early  and 
produces  immense  crops  of  fodder  as 
well  as  grain.  Ask  for  sample,  (free). 

We  are  largo  growers  of  seeds  and 
have  many  improved  varieties  of 
oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  vegetables 
that  are  far  better  than  those  com¬ 
monly  grown.  It  will  pay  you  to 
see  our  catalogue.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  mb  OAT  CROP 

“Regenerated” 

SWEDISH  SELECT 

Pedigree  OefS  ordinaryoats.  Actual 

Size,  Chaff  Removed. 

have  Produced  (Season  1908)  75  Bushels  to  the 
Acre  of  Grain  that  Weighs  48  Pounds  to  the  Bushel 


Regenerated  Oats,  Actual 
Size,  Chaff  Removed. 


Read  what  these  growers  say  of  their  COMPARATIVE  RESULTS: 

Westfield,  N.  Y. — Albert  J.  Culver:  Regenerated  Select  Oats  were  4  inches 
taller  and  week  earlier  than  other  oats.  Yield  was  53  bu.  to  acre;  45  lbs.  to  bu. 


Monroeville,  O. —  George  C.  Peadon:  Regenerated  Swedish  Select  went  80 
bushels  per  acre  against  60  bushels  of  our  common  oats. 

Montezuma,  O. — Frank  A.  Schwietermann:  Regenerated  Swedish  Select  were 
one  week  earlier  and  yielded  65  bu.  per  acre  against  50  bu.  of  my  other  oats. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — John  B.  Martin:  My  yield  was  51  bushels  per  acre  of 
Regenerated  Swedish  Select.  Other  oats  24  bushels. 


W rite  for  Reports  of  Groivers  in  1908,  also  free  sample  and  Catalog  T. 

THE  GARTON  SEED  CO.,  177  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO 
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FRUIT  GROWERS 

THINK  OF  IT! 

81-1909  MODEL 

“FRIEND” 

POWER  SPRAYERS 

SOLD  TO  UP-TO-DATE  MEN. 

Buyers  of  “  FRIENDS  ”  are  not  in 
the  lonesome  class.  Tell  us  your 
needs,  we’ll  do  the  rest. 

“  FRIEND  ”  MFG.  CO., 

GASPORT,  -  NEW  YORK. 

Mfgrs.  of  the  world’s  best 
Hand  and  Power  Sprayers. 


The  Tree  Preserver 

Save  your  fruit  treer !  Kill  all  San  Jose  Scale,  worms, 
insects,  scab  or  fungi,  by  spraying  thoroughly  with 

Good’s  Ca^epcmsh  Soap  No.  3 

It  is  sure  death  to  all  enemies  of  vegetation.  Con¬ 
tains  no  salt,  sulphur  or  mineral  oils  to  injure  or 
poison  the  tenderest  trees,  plants  or  shrubs.  The 
potash  and  iish  oil  are  active  fertilizers,  and  enrich 
the  soil.  The  soap  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and 
sprays  perfectly.  Used  and  endorsed  by  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  and  by  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

50  lbs.  82.50;  100  lbs.  31.50 :  larger 
quantities  proportionately  less. 

Write  today  for  free  “Manual  of  Plant  Life.” 
James  Good,  Original  Maker,  945  No.  Front  Si.,Phila. 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND. 

Is  the  Cheapest  and  Rest.  It  Has  X#  Superior. 

Sure  Cure  For  San  Jose  Scale. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 
Spraying  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One 
gallon  of  Spraying  Compound  will  make  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  gallons  of  spray. 

TERMS  In  barrel  lots  (  BO  gills.  )  80  cents  per  gal. 
We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  01- 
Prof.  Jarvis,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better.  Address 

The  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO..  Box  R.  Manchester.  Conn. 


My  New  Plant  and  Poultry  Catalogue 

describing  the  Norwood,  Fendall,  Early  Ozark,  Paul 
Jones  and  fifty  other  new  ami  standard  varieties  of 
strawberries,  and  the  pi-iie  w inning  Delaware  Strain  of 
R.  L  Red  Chickens  is  free  and  ready  to  mail.  Send  for 
copy  at  once  if  you  want  good  stock  cheap. 

XV.  S.  TOI)l>,  Greenwood,  Del. 


450.000TPgpc 

200  mrletlss.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  ete.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap .  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Desc.  price  list  free.  Lewis  KOKSCU,  Box  K,  Fredonl.,  K.  Y. 


flAUI  IAQ— kinds  (my  selection)  $1.  Satis- 
UHRLIHO  faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  H.  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass. 


SEED  POTATOES,  SEED  OATS 

Seed  Corn,  Clover  and  all  other  Garden  and 
Field  Seeds,  sold  under  our  guarantee. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

KIKENKERltY  BROS.,  Camden,  Ohio. 


Sk  TO  SENSATION— Great  jiel.ier,  (weight 
S  I  40  lbs.  per  bu.)  A  Iso  Seed  Corn,  Potatoes, 

I  Alfalfa,  Cow  Peas  and  Clover  Seed. 

Samples  and  catalogue  free.  Theo.  Burt  <fc  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


PEACH  TREES 

Hardy  New  England  Grown  Fine  Stock 
True  to  Name 

ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

Special  prices,  with  list  of  varieties,  now  ready. 
Send  for  it  to-day. 

BURR  XURSEIIIES. 

Box  Y,  -  -  Manchester,  Conn, 


TWO  APPLE  TREES 


$1.00  Value  for  25c. 

One  McIntosh  and  One  Banana 
Apple  for  25c  post  paid. 
Dnnsville  grown,  fresh  dug, 
true  to  name,  every  tree  as  represent¬ 
ed,  noscale.no  risk,  personal  attention  given  every 
order.  Send  ns  a  list  of  your  wants  for  wholesale 
prices  freight  paid.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS,  Box  1C,  Dansrille,  N.  Y. 


We  Supply  the  U.  S» 
Government. 

PricesCutinHalf 

this  season.  Our  large 
new  1 04-page  Band  in¬ 
strument  catalog  Sent 
FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WUR1ITZFR  GO. 

178  E.4th  St.  Clncinnatl;or, 
349  Wabash  AVe.  Chicago, 111. 


JBE  A  AfO  TOJFtMA  ,V 


Our  complete  Electric  Railway  Course 
by  mail  will  make  you  a  competent  Motor- 
man  or  Conductor  in  short  time  at  small  , 
cost.  Hundreds  of  positions  open  at  good  j 
salaries.  Instruction  endorsed  by  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway  managers.  Write  today  fo*  , 
free  catalog — state  age  and  weight. 

The  Wenthe  Railway  Cor.  School, 

Dept.  E-R  203,  Freeport,  ill. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes.  Cabbage.  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc. ,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature,  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 
H.F.  Smith, Traf.Mgr.N.C.&St.L.  Hy.Dept.C,Nashvllle,Tenn. 


The  Mild  Climate 

of  Virginia 

Offers  splendid  opportunities  for  farming,  stock 
raising,  dairying  and  fruit  growing.  Winters  are 
short.  Climate  healthful.  Markets  near.  Lands 
reasonable  but  advancing  each  year.  Write  for 
information  to 

G.  W.  KOINER, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

RICHMOND,  VIRCINIA 


Scraping  and  Painting  Trees. 

0.  R.,  Ulster,  Pa. — Having  a  prompting 
to  scrape  off  the  dead  or  superior  layer 
of  bax-k  from  my  apple  trees  (standing 
about.  25  years)  and  then  whitewashing,  I 
hesitate,  preferring  to  have  good  advice  as 
to  both  of  these  practices,  or  if  scraping 
be  good,  whether  there  may  not  lie  some¬ 
thing  better  to  do  thereupon  than  white¬ 
washing. 

Ans. — It  is  considered  good  practice 
to  scrape  off  this  rough  bark  provided 
labor  for  doing  it  can  be  secured.  The 
scraping  destroys  some  insects  which 
winter  in  the  bark,  and  stimulates  the 
tree  to  some  extent.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  see  much  advantage  in 
using  a  plain  wash  of  lime  and  water. 
A  lime  and  sulphur  wash  made  as  for 
spraying  and  put  on  like  the  whitewash 
would  do  more  good. 

Strawberry  Mulching  and  Fertilizing. 

G.  F.  (!.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. — Would  oats  and 
Canada  field  peas  sown  together  make  a 
good  mulch  for  strawberries,  and  would 
an  acre  of  such  mulch  an  acre  of  ground? 
Would  an  application  of  cotton-seed  on 
newly-set  strawberries  well  cultivated  in  be 
beneficial?  The  ground  was  xx’ell  fertilized 
with  a  chemical  fertilizer,  analysis  2-8-10. 

Ans. — The  oats  and  peas  would  make 
a  good  mulch,  but  we  would  rather  cut 
the  oats  and  peas  for  hay — then  plow 
the  ground,  fertilize  well  and  sow  Jap¬ 
anese  millet  for  the  mulching  crop. 
With  a  good  season  you  can  grow  a 
larger  crop  of  the  millet  than  of  the 
oats  and  peas.  The  millet  is  coarse 
and  makes  good  mulch.  The  oats  and 
peas  make  better  fodder.  The  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  will  help  the  crop — that  is, 
it  will  increase  the  size  of  the  vines. 
The  chief  fertilizing  value  in  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  lies  in  its  nitrogen.  The 
average  strawberry  crop  does  not  need 
nitrogen  with  such  a  fertilizer  as  you 
have  used.  We  think  dried  blood  or 
nitrate  would  be  cheaper  than  the  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  in  case  extra  nitrogen 
were  needed. 

Bone  or  Acid  Phosphate. 

W.  A7.,  Liberty,  Pa. — Which  pays  the 
farmer  the  better,  applying  phosphoric  acid 
as  a  fertilizer  in  the  material  of  pure 
bone,  or  ground  rock? 

Ans. — We  have  answered  this  ques¬ 
tion  several  -times.  Let  us  understand 
the  difference  between  bone  and  rock. 
The  former  is  well  known.  The  rock 
is  really  petrified  bone  or  bone  turned 
to  stone.  Thus  the  bone  is  an  organic 
substance,  which  will  in  time  decay  like 
wood  or  grass,  or  any  other  organized 
substance.  The  rock  is  a  mineral,  will 
not  decay*  in  the  soil  as  bone  will,  and 
is  only  decomposed  by  strong  acids. 
The  jawbone  of  a  mule  might  be  called 
about  the  toughest  bone  proposition. 
Bury  it  near  an  apple  free  and  in  a  few 
years  you  will  find  a  mass  of  roots 
around  it,  and  marks  where  these  roots 
have  actually  eaten  into  it.  Bury  a 
large  chunk  of  phosphate  rock  in  the 
same  way  and  you  will  find  that  the 
roots  have  barely  touched  it.  Thus  in 
the  natural  state,  whole  or  crushed,  the 
bone  is  more  available  than  the  rock. 
As  between  raw  ground  bone  and 
ground  "floats”  we  should  use  the  bone. 

The  rock  is  generally  used  as  an  acid 
phosphate.  To  make  this  equal  parts 
of  the  ground  rock  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  mixed  together.  This  “cuts’’  or 
dissolves  the  phosphoric  acid  by  taking 
out  lime.  In  this  form  the  rock  is 
more  available  than  the  bone  when  first 
put  in  the  ground.  As  time  goes  on 
the  bone  becomes  more  and  more 
available,  while  the  rock  becomes  less 
so.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
bone  decays  more  or  less  rapidly  in  the 
soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dissolved 
rock  makes  new  combinations  with 
lime,  iron  or  aluminum,  and  in  these 
forms  becomes  more  and  more  insolu¬ 
ble.  On  sandy  soils,  in  particular,  much 
of  the  value  of  acid  phosphate  is  lost 
in  this  way;  while  when  bone  is  used 
year  after  year  it  becomes  more  avail¬ 
able.  Probably  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  use  a  combination  of  the  two  forms 
— the  dissolved  rock  for  immediate  use 
and  the  bone  for  later. 

Fertilizers  on  French  Vineyards. — 
Consul  Murphy  gives  an  account  of  the 
fertilizers  used  in  French  vineyards.  A 
combination  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
potash  and  superphosphate  is  used.  In 
one  case  a  grower  used  stable  manure 
mixed  with  rich  soil.  ITe  increased  the 
crop  hut  injured  the  quality  of  the  wine. 
The  following  statement  will  interest  grape 
growers  : 

“A  vineyard  not  far  from  Bordeaux  in¬ 
variably  produced  excellent  wine  until  one 
season  the  proprietor  used  pieces  of 
creosoted  wood  for  arbor  stakes.  The 
grape  crop  was  as  large  as  usual,  but  the 
wine  was  so  strongly  impregnated  with 
creosote  as  to  be  undrinkable.  So  well 
understood  is  this  fact  of  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  grape  vine,  that  the  courts  in 
a  suit  against  a  railroad  company  awarded 
damages  to  the  owner  of  a  vineyard  at 
Saint  Emilion,  who  claimed  that  his  entire 
crop  was  ruined  by  the  proximity  of  a  pile 
of  creosoted  ties.  It  appeared  that  the 
ties  were  so  placed  that  the  prevailing 
breezes  during  the  growing  season  reached 
the  vineyard  laden  with  the  odor  of  creo¬ 
sote.  This  so  affected  the  growing  plants 
that  when  the  wine  was  made,  its  flavor 
and  bouquet  were  found  to  he  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed.” 


ROOFING 

Nothing  under  the  sun  has  to  stand 
such  severe  tests  as  a  roofing.  There¬ 
fore,  you  should  look  for  quality  and 
permanency  first. 

It  is  easy  to  buy  ordinary  materials 
and  make  roofing  that  looks  as  good 
as  PAROID,  but  it  takes  many  years 
of  roofing  experience  to  learn  how  to 
make  the  kind  of  felt,  saturation  and 
coating — a  complete  roofing  —  that  will 
last  as  long  as  PAROID  under  all 
climatic  conditions. 

PA  ROID  is  backed  by  our  paper  man  - 
ufacturing  experience  of  92  years. . 

You  run  no  risks  with  PAROID  ROOFING  because  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
PAROID  is  proof  against  water,  cold,  heat  and  wind,  and  it  also  resists  fire. 

Ask  the  man  near  you  who  has  used  PAROID  for  his  opinion  of  it,  or  the  dealer 
who  has  been  selling  it  for  years  to  satisfied  customers. 

PAROID  ROOFING 

Write  for  free  plan  book  “  Practical  Farm  Buildings,”  and  sample  of  PAROID  ROOFING 

PAROID  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  91  Mill  S<„  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

if  you  require  only  a  temporary  roofing  ask  about  NEPONSET  RED  ROPE  ROOFING 


NitrateHof  Soda 


fV 


Nitrate  of  Soda  applied  as  a  top  dressing,  pro¬ 
duces  not  only  more  tons  to  the  acre,  but  cleaner 
and  higher  grade 

TIMOTHY 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free 

Let  us  send  sufficient  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  you  to  try,  asking 
Only  that  you  use  according  to  our  directions,  and  let  us  know 
the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  we  offer,  as  a  prize.  Prof.  Voorhees’  most  valuable  book 
on  fertilizers,  their  composition  and  howto  use  for  different 
crops.  Handsomely  bound,  327  pages. 

Apply  at  once  for  Nitrate  of  Soda  by  post  card,  as  this  offer 
is  necessarily  limited.  *  Grass  Growing  for  Profit,”  another 
book  of  useful  information,  will  be  sent  free  to  farmers  while 
the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is  mentioned  in  which  this 
advertisement  is  seen. 

Send  name  and  complete  address  on  post  card 

WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
■1 - -  does  it; 


.»■■■  1  ...  —  ADDRESS - ■  ■  1 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company 
ws run 6to»<Jway  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

(Class  slips  in;  no  putty;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  catalog  O  ■  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

'Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material 


Planet  Jr. 


for 


New  No.  1 4  Planet  Jr. 
Double-Wheel  Dioc* 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and 
Plow  with  adjustable  discs, 
new-idea  pronged  cultivator 
teeth  steels  for  plowing, furrow¬ 
ing,  and  covering,  also  leaf 
lifters. 


Give  up  your  farm  and  garden 
drudgery — let  the  Planet  Jr.  do 
your  work. 

“  I  wouldn’t  be  without  a  Planet 
Jr.  for  five  times  the  price 
writes  P.  P.  Hamilton,  Carlisle, 

S.  C.  I  never  had  finer  vegeta¬ 
bles  with  such  light  work.” 

Planet  «Jr.  1 3-tooth  Harrow  isthe 
tool  no  berry- grower  or  market-gardener 
can  afford  to  do  without.  Turns  hard  work 
r  six  men  into  easy  work  for  one. 

Our  1909  catalogue  pictures  and 
describes  45  kinds  of  Planet  Jr, 
implements.  Free.  Write  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co. 

Box  I107.y<  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1 SS^ 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

$4  AA  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.)  of  strictly  high 
■  | grade  roofing,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
B  BU  face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 


Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 


ONE  HORSE  TREAD  POWER,  running  order, 
well  preserved.  C.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrisburgh,  Vt 


M  UK  IftfW 

Collar  Pad 

that  saves  you  a  lot 
of  time  and  saves 
your  horses  from  sore 
shoulders  and  galls. 

Made  of  a  new  ventilating 
fabric  which  permits  tne  heating, 
galling  sweat  to  evaporate,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  shoulders  dry  and  preventing  ' 
galls,  sores.etc.  Just  ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  this  new  idea  in  collar  pads. 

It’s  great.  Nothing  like  it.  A  boon  to  busy 
farmers.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  us  his  name— we’ll  see  that  you’re 
supplied  promptly.  Cost  no  more  than 
common  unsatisfactory  pads.  Insist  on 
getting  Ventiplex  Pads.  Write  for  free 
folder— will  interest  you. 

Burlington  Blanket  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Burlington, Wis. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Part  IV. 

Prof.  Wilson,  before  taking  up  his  sub¬ 
ject.  “Controlling  Black  Rot  in  Grapes,” 
distributed  bulletins  covering  tbe  results  of 
their  work  with  this  disease,  with  a  little 
summary  of  this  past  season's  results  on  a 
separate  sheet,  and  in  taking  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  referred  the  audience  to  the  principal 
points  in  the  bulletin  as  he  came  to  them. 
This  seemed  a  very  good  feature,  as  those 
not  interested  in  grapes  need  not  pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  while  those  who  really 
needed  this  help  could  fix  it  more  firmly 
in  their  minds  with  this  reference,  and 
can  carry  the  record  home  and  study  it  at 
their  leisure,  and  do  this  much  better 
through  the  help  Prof.  Wilson  was  able  to 
give  them  in  his  brief  talk.  I  believe  if 
the  Station  bulletins  could  be  reviewed  in 
this  way  at  the  different  Winter  meetings 
and  institutes,  each  meeting  taking  up  the 
subject  they  were  directly  interested  in. 
that  they  would  do  much  more  good  and 
be  thought  more  of  by  the  farmer  and  fruit 
grower. 

The  experiments  carried  on  for  several 
years  on  a  large  scale  show  that  while  the 
disease  cannot  be  wholly  checked  it  can  be 
controlled  to  the  extent  that  it  is  a  paying 
investment  and  in  favorable  seasons  when 
the  disease  is  not  epidemic  almost  per¬ 
fect  control  can  be  obtained.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  after  these  trials  are  about  as 
follows.  Destroy  all  mummies,  as  they 
carry  the  spores  over  Winter  for  the  next 
year's  infection.  Plow  in  the  Spring  as 
deeply  as  possible  without  disturbing  the 
roots  too  much,  and  turn  the  surface  un¬ 
der  as  completely  as  possible  to  bury  in¬ 
fectious  material  that  lies  on  the  surface 
of  tlic  ground.  Never  allow  water  sprouts 
to  spring  from  the  bases  of  vines,  as  they 
make  centers  of  infection.  Keep  all  vines 
off  t lie  ground.  A  cover  crop  of  Crimson 
clover,  vetch  or  buckwheat,  planted  about 
tlie  middle  of  July  or  earlier  is  desirable. 
Spray  thoroughly  :  first  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  5-5-50  formula,  at  the  lime  when 
third  or  fourth  leaf  is  showing;  again 


tributed  on  the  new  growth  the  first  infec¬ 
tion  taking  place  when  the  buds  are  burst¬ 
ing.  The  first  infection  on  the  fruit  is 
just  before  the  blossoms  open,  followed  by 
a  later  infection  just  after  the  blossoms 
fall.  Protect  leaves  first  by  spraying  just 
as  buds  are  opening  with  lime-sulphur  or 
Bordeaux.  Then  with  Bordeaux  just  be¬ 
fore  blossoms  open,  again  as  soon  as  blos¬ 
soms  fall  and  as  a  protection  against  a 
late  infection  such  as  was  common  last 
season  use  Bordeaux  again  in  July.  The 
disease  spreads  during  rains. 

“Has  basic  slag  been  used  with  satis¬ 
factory  results?”  Mr.  Knight  used  with 
great  success.  No  one  else  seemed  to  have 
had  any  experience. 

“What  is  the  cause  of  collar  rot  and  is 
there  any  remedy?”  Prof.  Whetzel  said  no 
one  knows  the  cause,  but  it  is  evidently  a 
wound  disease,  and  he  would  treat  much 
the  same  as  canker.  Cut  out  dead  bark, 
wash  with  a  one  to  100  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  and  keep  the  wound  cov¬ 
ered  until  healed. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  made  a 
fine  showing  of  fruit  consisting  of  185 
named  varieties  of  apples,  a  fertilizer  ex¬ 
periment  illustrated  with  plates  of  Rome 
Beauty  from  the  different  plats,  apples 
from  both  areas  in  the  sod  mulch  versus 
tillage  experiment  in  the  Auchter  orchard 
and  seedlings  from  a  number  of  crosses. 
Six  plats  were  illustrated  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  experiment  by  Rome  Beauty  apples 
from  each  plat.  One  plat  was  a  check 
plat  and  had  received  no  fertilization,  one 
plat  had  received  stable  manure,  one  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  alone,  one  potash  alone,  one 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  and  one  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  These 
plats  have  received  applications  each  year 
for  .12  years.  The  apples  from  the  plat 
that  had  received  nothing  were  fully  as 
good  as  any  with  the  exception  of  the  plat 
receiving  the  complete  fertilizer.  These 
were  a  little  larger  and  a  little  better 
in  color.  Phosphoric  acid  alone  seemed  to 
make  the  poorest  showing,  falling  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  check  plat.  The  apples 
from  the  sod  mulch  and  the  tilled  orchards 
showed  better  color  from  the  sod  mulch 
but  in  size  and  even  in  quality  the  tillage 


when  blossoms  are  swelling,  and  a  third 
time  soon  after  flowers  have  fallen.  Keep 
up  l  lie  applications  at  intervals  of  10  days 
to  two  weeks  if  season  is  rainy  or  if 
season  is  dry  a  longer  time  may  elapse  be¬ 
tween  applications.  After  July  20  use 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  5-3-50 
formula  in  place  of  Bordeaux.  The  spray 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  50  gallons 
per  acre  under  a  pressure  of  100  pounds 
and  the  hole  in  disk  of  nozzle  should  be 
1-20  of  an  inch.  Stationary  nozzles  may 
be  used  for  the  first  and  second  applica¬ 
tions.  after  which  the  spray  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  directly  on  the  berries.  The  am¬ 
moniacal  copper  carbonate  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  .  Dyute  three  pints  of  ammonium 
with  six  or  eight  times  its  volume  of  water, 
add  five  ounces  of  copper  carbonate  to  this 
diluted  solution,  and  stir  until  dissolved ; 
then  add  water  enough  to  make  50  gal¬ 
lons. 

“How  can  I  prevent  and  get  rid  of  Shot- 
hole  borer?”  was  one  question. 

Mr  .Case  gave  the  following  remedy : 
Take  20  pounds  of  caustic  soda,  20  pounds 
of  whale  oil  soap  and  60  gallons  of  water 
and  boil  for  iwo  hours.  Apply  warm  with 
a  brush  in  June.  The  addition  of  a  little 
carbolic  acid  will  be  beneficial. 

“Is  gas  tar  a  safe  remedy  for  peach  tree 
borers?” 

Mr.  Wadhams  has  used  it  for  several 
years  without  (he  least  bad  effect  on  the 
trees  and  with  complete  success  against 
the  borers.  lie  said  it  was  also  a  sure 
remedy  for  the  Shot-hole  borer  also.  It 
should  be  applied  early  in  the  growing 
season.  May  or  June,  and  he  is  not  certain 
it  would  do  no  damage  if  applied  when 
trees  were  dormant.  lie  has  tried  to  kill 
trees  with  it  in  the  growing  season  as  a 
matter  of  experiment  but  has  not  been  able 
to  do  so.  He  removes  the  earth  from 
around  the  base  and  paints  from  that  point 
up  to  the  limbs  and  for  the  Shot-hole 
borer  paints  the  branches  also.  The  appli¬ 
cation  is  repeated  every  two  years.  He 
used  to  paint  every  year  but  finds  every 
other  year  to  answer  just  as  well.  In 
setting  young  trees  he  dips  the  tree  before 
setting.  He  find  it  the  best  of  35  preven¬ 
tives  he  has  tried  and  also  finds  it  the 
best  covering  for  a  wound. 

“What  is  the  analysis  of  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  for  a  peach  orchard?” 
One  member  answered  one  analyzing  2-8-10 
for  a  bearing  orchard,  with  more  nitrogen 
for  a  young  orchard  that  was  not  making 
satisfactory  grpwth.  Mr.  Phipps  had  used 
phosphoric  acid  alone  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  using  one  ton  per  acre. 

“Can  we  use  arsenical  poisons  in  the 
lime-sulphur  wash?”  The  Station  men  said 
as  yet  the  chemists  did  not  know  the  ac¬ 
tion  that  resulted  from  this  mixture  and 
they  could  throw  no  light  on  it  at  present. 

ould  not  advise  its  use  with  the  present 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Questions  on  the  apple  scab  brought  out 
a  little  history  on  this  disease  by  Prof. 
v\  hetzel.  lie  said  the  spores  were  car¬ 
ried  over  the  Winter  in  leaves  on  the 
ground  _  and  in  the  Spring  the  little  cells 
containing  these  spores  would  burst  with 
enough  force  to  throw  these  spores  several 
inches  into  the  air,  and  being  very  light 
ftliey  were  taken  up  by  the  wind  and  dis- 


apples  were  way  ahead.  The  most  promis¬ 
ing  seedlings  as  far  as  looks  go  were  from 
the  Ben  Davis  McIntosh  parentage  with  the 
Ben  Davis  Esopus  Spitzenburg  coming  next. 
The  Bon  Davis  Mother  crosses  were  mostly 
very  unattractive.  Some  very  fine  Delicious 
were  shown  by  the  Station.  Three  speci¬ 
mens  were  shown  that  grew  on  the  Sta¬ 
tion  grounds  and  the  rest  were  sent  to 
them  by  the  Stark  Nurseries  and  were 
grown,  I  believe,  in  Oregon.  This  Station 
also  made  a  fine  exhibit  in  entomology, 
and  the  Cornell  Station  had  a  plant  disease 
exhibit  that  was  very  helpful  to  growers 
in  getting  better  acquainted  with  their 
enemies.  Several  nurseries  made  exhibits 
and  the  tree's  shown  were  certainly  fine.  If 
we  all  could  get  such  trees  every  time  we 
ordered  we  would  think  the  nurserymen 
were  all  angels.  The  spraying  material  men 
were  as  usual  in  evidence  and  the  usual  ex¬ 
hibit  of  spraying  machinery  was  out. 

c.  R.S. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  FIELD  SEEDS, 

for  hay,  forage,  and  soil  improvement,  write  today 
for  my  new  wholesale  list,  and  buy  direct.  It's  free. 

ENSILAGE  SEED  COHN,  GRASS 
and  Cl, OVER  SEEDS  are  my  leaders. 
PACKARD,  Field  Seeds  Specialist,  Dover,  Delaware. 


Fancy,  Graded  Northern  Mich. Clover  Seed. 

Pure,  clean,  high  germinating  power,  worth  to  sow  twice  any 
seed  found  oil  the  open  market.  No  sand,  brown  or  foul  seeds. 
Samples  free.  Price  $8.50  per  bushel.  Bags  25  cents  each  extra. 

A.  H .  FOSTER,  '  Allegan,  Mich. 


YELLOW  FLINT  SEED  CORN. 

Twelve  rowed,  small  kernel,  well  adapted  for 
poultry  feeding.  Eight  rowed,  Longfellow  Strain 
Pedigreed.”  $2.00  per  bushel,  shelled:  $2. SO.  ears. 
Bags  and  boxes  free.  Address  SYLVESTER  M. 
FOSTER,  Hokanum  Farm,  Westport,  Conn. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Tbe  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I.  E.  FLGENFR1TZ  SONS  CO. 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe  Michigan. 


ENSEE  APPLE  TREES  FOR  SALE 

An  apple  the. size  and  color  of  R.  Beauty  with 
quality  of  Grimes  or  Jonathan.  Good  grower, 
bearer  and  keeper.  See  cut  and  description 
in  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  1907.  The 
Editor  of  this  paper  has  tested  it.  Write 
E.  G.  COX,  -  Proetorville,  Ohio. 


YEARLING  FRUIT  TREES-,?, TAY.VITpff;'! 

Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum.  Grown  for  our  own  use. 
Surplus  for  sale. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


200,000  As&ooisus  500,000  Sfyh 

Tennessee,  Myers’  No.  1,  Chipman  and  Late  Cham¬ 
pion  Strawberry  Plants.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  vegetable  plants.  Send  for  price  list,  Address 
CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Clieswold,  Del. 


That’s 


Your 

Name 


and  Address 


OUR  1909  EDITION  Is  the  most  practical  text  book 
on  Strawberry  growing  ever  written.  It's  worth 
Its  weight  in  gold  because  It  teaches  the  Kellogg 
method  of  growing  the  world’s  record  crops  of  big  red 
berries.  Every  detail  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by 
photo-engravings.  You  read  it  by  pictures.  They  show 
you  just  how  to  do  everything  from  beginning  to  end. 
Strawberry  growers  who  follow  the  Kellogg  way  are 
getting  more  fancy  berries  from  one  acre  than  the  other 
fellow  gets  from  two.  The  book  makes  you  acquainted 
with  some  of  these  top-notch  growers;  shows  pictures 
of  their  strawberry  fields  and  gives  their  yields.  This 
Book  for  your  address.  We’ll  trade  even. 

R.  N.  KELLOGG  COMPANY.  Box  480.  Three  Rivers.  Mich. 


Do  You  Want 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS? 


If  you  want  a  dozen  plants  or  a 
million,  write  tfs.  In  our  climate  and 
soil  strawberry  plants  grow  at  their 
best.  You  know  how  vigorous  and 
healthful  crops  of  any  kind  grow  on 
newly  cleared  land.  Our  strawberry 
plants  are  grown  on  virgin  soil  among 
the  stumps,  the  first  crop  the  land  ever 
produced. 

We  therefore  have  the  most  vigorous, 
strong  rooted  plants  it  is  possible  to 
grow  under  any  conditions,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  them. 

Write  for  our  1909  Catalogue,  giving  full  de¬ 
scription  of  all  varieties.  Catalogue  also  tells  about 
the  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees, 
California  Privet,  etc.,  grown  on  our  1,100  acre 
nursery.  It  is  free — but  if  you  plant  trees  or  plants 
this  season  it  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  432,  Berlin,  Md. 

STRAWBERRIES  NEW  LVAR?ETY 

All  the  best  new  and  old  kinds. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

J.  E.  KUIIXS,  ClilTwood,  New  Jersey. 


BERRY 

PUANTS 

Millions  of  Them. 


healthy,  mountain  -  grown 
All  commercial  varieties. 
WRITE  For  Bargain  Prices. 

CHATTANOOCA  NURSERIES, 

US  Mission  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn, 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Klaokberry,  Grape  and  Currant  Plants. 


Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

17th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

30  of  the  Best  Varieties. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Box  8,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  $2.00  for  1000  plants;  40  varieties  finest 
Tennessee  grown.  Free  catalog.  John  Light- 
foot,  Dept.,  36  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Strawberry  Plants— Chipman,  a  leading  variety.  Also  all 
other  reliable  varieties.  Send  for  my  free  1909  Catalogue. 
Prices  from  $1.50  up.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 


6,000,000  Strawberry  Plants.  EE.iV*™ 

Best  stock  in  the  world.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe 
delivery  everywhere.  Strawberry  plant  buyers  guide  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  If  you  want  to  save  money  write  to-day, 
Address  T1IF,  SNOW  lllLI,  PLANT,  HU  IT  Sc  TRUCK  FARM, 
Charlie  S.  Perdne,  Prop.  It,  2,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


2  non  nnn  strawberry  plants  as  good  as 

,UUU,UUU  ever  grew.  We  are  making  a  special 
offer  this  year.  We  want  every  one  that  is  interested  in 
strawberries  to  have  our  catalogue.  PRICES  ARE  VERY 
LOW.  Write  to-day  for  our'  Wholesale  and  Retail  Free 
Catalogue  Address,  THE  HIGHLAND  PLANT  FARM, 
Box  27  Newark,  Md. 


A I  Ell  M  A  DV- RECORD  BREAKING  STOCK 
ULCn-IVIHni  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
50,000  quarts  now  grown  on  one  acre— my  system. 
8end  for  Chart.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Reliable, money-making 
varieties,  only  $1.50  and  81.75  per  1000.  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free.  S.  A.  VIRD1N,  Hartley,  Delaware. 


GLOVER  SEED  SO. 25 — Timothy,  Onion  Sets,  Garden 
Seeds.  Buy  Direct.  Click’s  Sued  Farm,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


SEED  CORN,  Drought  resisting,  yields  70  to  108 
bushels  per  acre.  Circular  free.  $1.50  shelled,  $2.00 
in  ear.  Fermlale  Stock  Farm, Cetlarville.O. 


enD  Q  Al  C— Medium  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  to  $7.50 
rUfl  OnLL  bn.;  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to 
$4.50  bn.:  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bu. :  Cow  Peas.  $1.75  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


Send  for  our  1909  SEEDS,  BULBS  6  PLANTS 
Catalogue  of  Dahlias  a  Specialty 
MILLS  &  CO.,  -  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Alfalfa 

Pronounced  Absolutely  Pure,  No  Weeds. 

Largest  growers  of  Clover.  Timothy  and  Grasses, 
Oats,  Barley  and  Potatoes  in  America. 

EX.  GOV.  HOARD  OF  WISCONSIN,  from  30  acres 
sown  to  Salzer’s  20th  Century  Alfalfa,  harvested 
within  24  weeks  after  seeding  $2500.oo  worth  of 
magnificent  hay,  or  at  the  rate  of  $83.33  per  acre. 


Salzer’s  Seed  Catalogue  Free 

It’s  the  most  original  seed  book  published  and  Is 
gladly  mailed  to  Intending  purchasers  free  Or  re 
mltlOcand  get  lots  of  remarkab®  tarm  seed  sam 
pies,  Including  Alfalfa,  Clover  etc.,  or  send  14c  and 
we  add  a  package  of  Farm  Seed  never  seen  by  you 
before. 

„  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LaCrosse.  WIs. 


Test  My  Seed  Corn 


This  year  I  grew  10,000  bushels  of  corn. 
For  years  I  have  been  selecting  for  a  more  i 
-mobile  crop-for  full  sized,  perfect  ears.  I 
tept  at  it  until  I  succeeded.  That’s  why  I 
grew  this  year’s  bigerop.  It  is  the 
finest  type  of  corn  I  ever  saw  and 
I  have  selected  the  beet  of  it  for 
seed.  I  guarantee  it.  I  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money  if  you  do  not  find  i 
it  satisfactory.  Send  us  your  or- 
(  ders  now— before  it  is  all  sold.  An 
order  means  a  full  corn  crib  for 
you  next  fall. 

My  new  oats  and  seed  potatoes 
are  the  same  high  grade.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  It  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  fruit,  I  will  send  you  a  I 
nice  plant— free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF, 

Dept.  O  •  New  Carlisle,  Ohio.  I 


W  Ferry ’8  are  best  because  every  year  ^ 
T  the  retailer  gets  a  new  supply,  freshly 
tested  and  put  up.  Yon  run  no  risk  of 
poorly  kept  or  remnant  stocks.  W  e  take 
thepains;  you  get  the  results.  Buy  of  the 
best  equipped  and  most  expert  seed  grow¬ 
ers  in  America.  It  is  to  onr  advantage  to 
satisfy  yon.  We  will.  For  sale  every¬ 
where.  Our  1909  Seed  Annual  free. 

L  Write  to 

^  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  a# 
Detroit,  Mich, 


PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

a  lot  of  new  sorts  fo 
with  every  order  I  fil 
Grand  Big  Catalog  rnri 
Illustrated  with  over  rllEI 
ZOO  engravings  of  vegetable 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  am 
neighbors’  addresses. 
AY,  Rockford,  lllinoii 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 


GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invito  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samplss.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SUED  CO. 
Box  223,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


ALFALFA  SEED 

CHOICE  MOUNTAIN  GROWN 

the  seed  that  produces  big  crops,  worth  double 
of  imported  seed;  $18.00  per  100  lbs.  Vogeler’s 
Wonder  Oats,  117  bus.  per  acre,  3  cents  lb. 

VOGELER  SEED  COMPANY, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


P  ARKJ  S  FiMymE/6'rrs:"i; 

m  miu  l#  also  Aster,  Phlox,  Coxcomb,  Pansy,  Pink 

worth  50c.  All  Free  if  you  write  me  a  letter,  not  a  postal! 

AND  WHEN  WRITING  why  not  enclose  10  cts  for 

Park’s  Floral  Magazine,  a  charming  illustr’d 
monthly,  bright  as  a  Marigold.  1  year,  with  pkt  l>oublo 
Petunia,  and  Package  of  1000  kinds,  for  a  big  crazv  bod. 

3  lots  25p.  Club  with  friends.  GE0.W.  PARK,  A3,  La  Park.  Pa. 


Large  stock  of  thrifty,  young  plants  from  tho 
famous  "  Heritage  ”  strain  Prolific  bearer. 
Also  Trees,  Vines, California  Privet,  Aspara¬ 
gus  Roots,  Garden  Tools,  Spray  Pumps,  etc. 
Catalogue  Free.  Write  tc-day. 

Arthur  J.ICollins,  Box  R,  Moorestown.N. J. 
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Destroying  Gooseberry  Worms. 

J.  B.  H.,  IAnville,  27.  C. — How  can  I  kill 
Gooseberry  worms’ 

Ans. — You  can  easily  destroy  the 
Gooseberry  worms  by  dusting  or  spray¬ 
ing  the  bushes  as  soon  as  they  are  no¬ 
ticed  with  Paris  green,  made  somewhat 
weaker  than  vou  would  use  for  the 
slug  of  the  Potato  beetle.  Powdered 
hellebore,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
any  druggist,  is  also  a  certain  remedy 
for  the  currant  and  gooseberry  worm. 
It  should  be  dusted  or  blown  over  the 
bushes  as  soon  as  the  worms  are  no¬ 
ticed.  The  worms  a~e  the  larvae  of  a 
small  fly.  They  generally  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  leaves  in  the  middle  of 
the  bushes.  The  young  worms  begin 
destroying  the  foliage  from  within,  and 
by  the  time  they  are  noticed  on  the 
outside  of  the  bushes  are  nearly  full 
grown  and  have  done  much  barm.  By 
keeping  a  sharp  watch  and  frequently 
parting  the  branches  soon  after  the 
leaves  come  out  you  will  notice  them 
before  much  harm  has  been  done,  when 
they  should  be  immediately  destroyed 
by  either  of  the  two  remedies  men¬ 
tioned.  The  use  of  Paris  green  early 
in  the  season  is  not  at  all  dangerous, 
as  it  is  washed  off  the  young  fruits  by 
rains  long  before  they  ripen. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Virginia  Apple  Exhibit- — The  Virginia 
State  Horticultural  Society  had  an  in¬ 
teresting  display  of  excellent  apples 
grown  in  that  State  at  the  Fruit  Auction 
Company’s  rooms  in  New  York,  January 
21.  The  fruit  was  of  good  size  and  color 
and  neatly  packed  in  bushel  boxes.  The 
principal  varieties  shown  were  Winesap, 
York  Imperial,  Grimes  Golden,  Ken  Davis 
and  Albemarle  Pippin,  practically  identi¬ 
cal  with  Yellow  Newtowp.  but  growing  in 
Virginia  to  a  degree  of  perfection  not 
found  elsewhere.  But  these  “Old  Do¬ 
minion”  apples  are  something  more  than 
pictures,  as  those  who  have  tested  their 
quality  well  know. 

Bermuda  farmers  are  now  having  their 
harvest,  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  Lima 
beans  and  salads  being  among  the  present 
receipts.  Most  of  this  stuff  sells  high  in 
New  York,  and  this  is  necessary  in  order 
to  furnish  even  a  fair  profit  to.  (Jhe 
grower,  considering  the  freight  and  tariff 
charges.  The  duty  on  potatoes  is  25 
cents  per  bushel:  onions,  40  cents,  and 
most  other  vegetables  25  per  cent  of  their 
value.  The  Bermuda  produce  is  marketed 
largely  by  associations. 

Defunct  Eggs. — The  pure  food  law 
gi\  es  Government  officials  authority  to 
seize  shipments  of  bad  eggs,  and  some 
effective  work  of  this  sort  has  been  done. 
In  a  recent  instance  25  cases  of  such  eggs, 
alleged  to  have  been  intended  for  a  New 
York  bakery  were  captured  and  declared 
by  chemists  to  be  unfit  for  food.  The 
baker  swore  that  he  did  not  use  such 
eggs,  but  the  evidence  appeared  to  be  so 
conclusive  that  he  was  given  the  maximum 
fine.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  belief  here 
that  large  quantities  of  eggs  in  various 
stages  of  badness  are  worked  into  bakery 
goods  here  every  week.  The  eggs  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  denatured  with  formaldehyde 
or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  latter  being 
a  regular  ingredient  in  bakery  goods.  From 
close  observation  of  the  methods  of  numer¬ 
ous  bakers  in  sections  of  the  city  where 
bad  eggs  are  supposed  to  be  most  used,  I 
judge  that  the  ideas  about  this  abuse  are 
exaggerated.  The  matter  is,  however, 
serious  enough  to  warrant  as  careful  in¬ 
spection  as  possible  and  a  prompt  punish¬ 
ment  of  all  shown  to  be  wilfully  guilty. 

After  tiie  Rats. — These  pests  of  the 
farmer  are  specially  troublesome  around 
the  docks  where  ships  unload  their  car¬ 
goes.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mates  that  last  year  rats  did  more  than 
$150,000,000  damage  in  this  country. 
These  wharf  rats  get  to  be  experts  in 

climbing  about  slippery  places  under  docks 
and  dodging  their  numerous  enemies.  Some 
of  them  get  large  and  tough  enough  to 

make  a  serious  fight  when  cornered.  At 
the  Erie  Basin  in  New  York  harbor  an 

experiment  is  to  be  made  with  the  rat 
virus  prepared  by  Prof.  Danysz,  of  Paris. 
After  eating  grain  mixed  with  this  virus, 
the  rats  are  infected  with  a  fatal  dis¬ 
ease  causing  thirst  and  a  desire  to  get  in 
the  open  air,  so  that  they  leave  the 

buildings  and  die  outside.  This  treatment 
is  said  to  have  been  successful  in  parts  of 
Europe.  Two  excellent  discouragers  of 
rats  on  the  farm  are  a  tight  granary  and 
a  corncrib  on  stilts  with  metal  collars. 
Add  to  these  a  few  lively  cats  to  look 
after  the  mows  and  the  rats  will  be  very 
homesick. 

Hothouse  Lambs,  when  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  weighing  from  30  to  35  pounds, 
have  sold  well,  occasional  carcasses  bring¬ 
ing  $12,  though  $9  or  .$10  covered  most 
sales.  These  lambs  are  neatly  bog-dressed 
and  the  wool  brushed  free  from  dirt.  The 
finest  I  have  seen  were  wrapped  in  muslin 
and  burlap  and  packed  in  strong  crates, 
thus  avoiding  all  injury  in  handling. 
What  hothouse  lamb  dealers  fear.  most  is 
a  warm  foggy  spell  when  the  lamb  is  on 
the  way.  Under  such  conditions  the  finest 
carcasses  may  get  sour  or  fainted,  so  that 
part  or  all  must  be  thrown  away.  This 
makes  a  situation  that  is  naturally  hard 
to  explain  to  the  shipper,  who  thinks  the 
loss  is  owing  to  some  carelessness  here. 
Two  precautions  that  the  shipper  may 
take  will  lesson  probability  of  loss.  viz. :  be 
sure  the  animal  heat  is  all  out,  and  never 
send  during  mild  foggy  weather.  The  fog 
itself  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
trouble  but  it  seems  to  accompany  a 
peculiar  atmospheric  condition  that  a 
dressed  lamb  cannot  endure.  w.  w.  h. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  12. 


THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 
(  Basic  Slag  Phosphate  ) 

Prof.  Alva  Agee,  of  the  Penna. 
Agricultural  College,  Writes  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Availability  of  the 
Phosphoric  Acid  in  This  Material, 
and  Concerning  Its  Valuation. 

The  following  extract  from  a  very 
able  article  written  by  PROF.  ALVA 
AGEE,  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  (for¬ 
merly  of  the  OHIO  EXPERIMENT 
Station),  for  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKMAN  AND  FARMER,  issue 
of  October  29th,  1908,  will  interest  every 
practical  farmer : — 

“Careful  experiment  station  tests 
show  that  a  pound  of  plant  food  in 
Basic  Slag  ( sometimes  called  Thomas 
Slag),  is  just  as  effective  as  a  pound  of 
so-called  available  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
acid  phosphate  that  is  the  source  of 
most  of  this  element  found  in  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  I  think  we  can  safely 
assume  three  things : 

“(1)  If  the  fertilizer  contains  16  or 
17  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  the  actual 
phosphoric  acid  is  worth  $16.00  or  $17.00 
wherever  freight  rates  are  such  that  a 
14  per  cent  acid  phosphate  is  worth 
$14.00. 

“(2)  The  Basic  Slag  contains  effec¬ 
tive  lime,  and  we  may  add  a  dollar  or 
two  for  that. 

“(3)  THE  BASIC  SLAG,  LIKE 
ANIMAL  BONE,  CONTAINS  NO 
HARMFUL  MATERIAL,  AND  FOR 
THAT  REASON  WE  MAY  ADD 
SEVERAL  DOLLARS  MORE  PER 
TON  WHEN  COMPARING  IT 
WITH  ACID  PHOSPHATE  FOR 
ACID  SOILS. 

“BASIC  SLAG  TENDS  TO 
SWEETEN  SOUR  LAND,  AND  TO 
KEEP  SWEET  SOILS  SWEET,  IT 
FAVORS  CLOVER,  HENCE  THIS 
PAPER  HAS  CALLED  ATTENTION 
TO  IT  FOR  YEARS.  WE  MUST 
HAVE  CLOVER,  AND  WHERE 
CLOVER  IS  FAILING,  BASIC  SLAG, 
AT  PREVAILING  PRICES,  IS  THE 
BEST  FERTILIZER  I  KNOW.  It  is 
worth  several  dollars  a  ton  more  than 
‘one  dollar  a  unit’  for  acid  soils.” 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Monroe  Morse, 
of  Medway,  Mass.,  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  in  Massachusetts,  and 
well  known  to  all  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers,  writes  as  follows  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cultivator,  date  of  Nov.  16th,  1907 : 

“The  cheapest  way  to  supply  lime  to 
the  soil  is  to  use  BASIC  SLAG 
(THOMAS  PHOSPATE  POWDER) 
as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  for  the 
fertilizers.  SLAG  (THOMAS  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  POWDER)  carries  from  30 
to  50  per  cent  of  lime,  and  the  value  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  it  carries  will  cover 
its  whole  cost .” 

At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  care¬ 
fully  conducted  experiments  with 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 
(Basic  Slag  Phosphate),  are  reported  in 
Bulletin  No.  100,  which  says:  “Experi¬ 
ments  made  at  this  Station  indicate  that 
the  total  phosphoric  acid  of  BASIC 
SLAG  is  practically  as  effective  as  the 
available  phosphoric  acid  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate.” 

The  excellent  results  from  the  use  of 
the  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POW¬ 
DER,  especially  on  fruits,  grass,  clover, 
Alfalfa,  beets,  cabbages  and  turnips,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  low  price  at  which  it 
is  offered,  certainly  should  lead  every 
progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  to 
investigate  its  merits.  The  Coe-Morti- 
mer  Company,  24  Stone  St.,  New  York 
City,  are  special  importers  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  and  they  will  be  glad  to  furnish  full 
information  and  to  quote  prices.  (Adv.) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Pretty  Places  Make 
Happy  People  and 
Bring  More  Money 

when  for  sale.  It  pays  to  make 
your  place  attractive,  therefore, 
and  it  increases  the  happiness 
of  your  family.  At  Harrison’s 
Nurseries  are  found  a  full  line  of 

Trees  and  Plants  for 
Home  Grounds 

We  have  all  the  good  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  plants,  as  well 
as  a  complete  assortment  of 
fruits.  Send  for  our  new  cata¬ 
logue  which  Is  free  to  you. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries 
Box  421  Berlin,  Md. 

Specialties: 

Peaches  and  Strawberries 


Peach  Trees 

Fine,  stocky,  hardy.  Grown 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie. 
Free  of  borers  and  ail  peach 
di;  eases.  Everything  of  the 
best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard. 
Dawn,  Park,  Street,  Gar¬ 
den  and  Greenhouse.  Cata¬ 
log  No.  1,  112  pages,  FREE  to 
buyers  of  Ornamental  and 
FruItTrees.  No.  2.  168  pages, 
to  buyers  of  Seeds,  Hulks, 
Roses,  Pnlins,  Ferns  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
general.  Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  CA  NN  AS,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc., 
by  mail  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Direct  deul  will  insure  you  the  best  and  save 
you  money.  55  years.  44  greenhouses.  1200  acres  *. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Box  185t  PA1NESVILLE,  OHIO 


DIBBLE’ 

SEED  POTATOES 

Northern  Grown,  are  Healthy 
and  Vigorous 

We  are  Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes  and 
at  this  time  have  in  store  from  2,000  to  10.000  bush¬ 
els  of  each  of  the  following  varieties: 

Green  Mountains.  State  of  Maines,  Irish  Cob¬ 
blers,  Houlton  Early  Rose,  Bovees,  Early  Hebrons, 
Giants,  Chios,  Carmans,  Manistees.  Raleighs  and  a 
score  of  other  kinds  aggregating  50.000  bushels  or 
100  car  loads,  eyery  bushel  of  which  was  saved 
from  fields  that  were  free  from  blight  or  disease 
and  we  sell  direqt  from  our  1,200-acre  seed  farms  to 
you  in  any  quantity  from  a  single  bushel  to  car 
loads,  Our  catalog  the  handsomest  Farm  Seed 
Book  of  the  year,  Is  FREE.  Address, 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

Seedgrower 

Box  C.  HONEOYE  FADES,  N.  Y. 


February  13, 

Ornament  Your  Lawn 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  fanner’s  yard  should 
not  be  as  handsome  as  that  of  his  city  cousin. 

A  few  Trees  along  the  front  and  down  the  lane 
and  a  well  selected  clump  of  Shnibbery  helps 
wonderfully.  Let  us  fix  up  that  lawn  of  yours 
for  you.  A  full  descriptive  catalogue  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Higlitstowu,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

Hardy,  thrifty,  well  developed,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  prices  which,  after  you  investigate  will  attract 
your  close  attention.  Assortment  ami  quality  unsur¬ 
passed.  Catalogue  free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen,  Geneva,  New  York. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  Tom&>. 

per,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Asparagus,  Sweet  Potato, 
etc.  Also  35  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Price¬ 
list  free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  Greenwood,  Del. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


prrno 

J  I  I  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
L  EJ  AJ  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
^  -w  nioney  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat- 

ices  on 
otatoes, 

_ _  t  Contains 

lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 

IfORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Our  new  seedling.  A  prodigious  yioldor  of  Large9 
Round  9  Smooth,  White ,  Deliciously 

flavored  tubers.  Vigorous  grower;  liandsomo  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Splendid  shipper.  Cooks  dry  and  mealy.  - 
For  25c  (stamps  or  coin)  will  mail  1  lb.  Late  Petoskcy, 
1909  catalog  of  sure  to  grow  Northern  Grown 
Seeds  and  coupon  good  for  SOc  worth  F~rCO 
ScodSm  Catalog  alon~  mailed  free.  Write  quick. 
Darling  &  Be  ah  an,  350  Mich.  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


Send. Postal  lor] 
i  BULLETIN  No.21 


60  cts.  | 
a  bu. 


Seed  Barley 

See  Salzer’s  catalog  page  129. 

Largest  growers  of  seed  barley,  oats,  wheat,  I 
j  speltz,  com,  potatoes  grasses,  clovers  and  farm  I 
seeds  in  the  world.  Big  catalog  free:  or,  send  I 
10c  in  stamps  and  receive  samples  of  barley  I 
yielding  173  bu.  per  acre,  Billion  Dollar  I 
Grass,  Oats,  Speltz,  etc.,  easily  worth  $10.oo| 
I  of  tiny  man’s  money  to  get  a  start.  Or,  send  1 4c  I 
I  and  we  add  a  sample  farm  seed  novelty  never  | 
I  seen  by  you  before. 

THE  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LaCrosae,  Wis. 


$5.oo  per  lOO 

AYl)  UP.  FREIGHT  PREPAID 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  that  describes  over  400  Varieties  and  tells 
how  two  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  found  we  were  reliable 


W.  P.  RUPERT  *  SON,  Seneca,  New  York 


$6.50 


SPECIAL  VALUES  50  PLUMS 
FOU  80  BAYS  50  CHERRI ES  f 

Beautiful  well  formed,  well  rootod  2  year  trees,  3k>  to  5  ft.  Your  choice  delivered  to  all  New  England 
points:  also  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Mich.,  Ind.,  and  Ill.  Many  other  attractive  offers  in  our  complete 
catalog — it  is  free.  Hundreds  of  Rural  readers  are  familiar,  by  test,  with  the  values  we  have  offered 
through  these  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Established  1847. 

H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  13,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


DCAPU  TRFPC _ RFRRY  PI  AMTQ 

rtflun  mtto  Btnni  rLAmo 

how  to  grow  them  successfully.  Over 

forty  varieties  of  strawberry  plants;  a  book  brimful  of  good  things:  write  for  it. 

BARNES  BllOS.  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  8,  Yulesville,  Conn. 


GENUINE 

Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  1 

MAKES  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA  GROW  where  they 
have  refused  to  grow  before. 

Gives  Vigorous  and  Healthy  Foliage  to  Your  Fruit  Trees, 
and  High-Colored,  Long-Keeping'  Fruit. 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 

17  to  19%  Phosphoric  Acid  35  to  50%  Lime 

THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 

Prices  and  Special  Booklet  sent  promptly  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  COE-MORTI  MER  COMPANY 

Special  Importers  of  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 
Sole  Manufacturers  of  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  and  PERUVIAN  BRANDS 

24  STONE  STREET, _  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1900. 
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TREATMENT  FOR  GRASS. 

11.  D.  L.,  Concord,  2) .  11. — The  main  part 
of  our  farm  has  light  sandy  loam,  holding 
moisture  well  when  well  cultivated,  but  in 
droughts  grass  land  dries  up  badly.  The 
land  lias  not  been  under  cultivation  for  12 
or  15  years.  At  that  time  about  100 
bushels  of  wood  ashes  were  applied  to  a 
certain  part  containing  about  three  acres. 
Five  years  ago  this  three  acres  was 
plowed*  and  sown  to  oats,  using  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  That  Fall  it  was  again 
plowed.  Being  full  of  witch  grass  the  next 
Spring  it  was  worked  with  a  Cutaway  disk 
harrow  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks  all 
Summer  according  to  the  Clark  method, 
until  all  witch  grass  and  weeds  had  been 
killed,  leaving  a  very  fine  seed-bed.  It  was 
seeded  that  Fall  to  Timothy  and  Red-top, 
using  one-half  ton  commercial  fertilizer  to 
the  acre — analysis  on  bag  being: 

Nitrogen  .  3.91  to  4.73 

Equal  to  ammonia .  4.71  “  5.75 

Sol.  phos.  acid . *.  4  “5 

Rev.  phos.  acid .  1  “2 

Avail,  phos.  acid .  5  “  7 

Insol.  phos.  acid .  1  “2 

Total  phos.  acid .  (5  “  9 

Potash — K.  D. 

Eq.  to  sulp.  pot .  2.70  “  5.55 

A  heavy  crop  was  cut  the  following  July, 
then  a  top-dressing  of  same  fertilizer  was 
given,  hut  owing  to  drought  later  second 
crop  was  very  light.  The  next  Spring  a 
similar  top-dressing  of  300  pounds  to  the 
acre  was  given  and  the  crop  that  July  was 
about  one-half  as  great  as  the  first  year; 
no  second  crop  worth  cutting.  Last  Spring 
(third  year)  a  similar  top-dressing  was 
given  and  about  two  one-horse  loads  were 
cut  from  the  three  acres — short  grass,  none 
coming  to  head.  We  have  had  droughts 
the  last  two  years  in  June.  This  piece 
was  plowed  last  Fall  and  this  Winter  I 
am  applying  a  good  coat  of  horse  manure, 
which  contains  more  or  less  shavings  and 
sawdust,  this  being  the  best  we  can  buy. 

I  intend  seeding  in  Spring  to  Red  clover. 

I  would  like  advice  in  regard  to  what  to 
use  in  addition  to  this  dressing.  Would  not 
lime  be  beneficial?  If  so,  how  much?  Or 
would  commercial  fertilizer  be  better? 
The  kind  we  used,  costing  about  $40  a  ton 
and  not  giving  good  results  alone,  would 
like  to  find  something  less  expensive.  No 
barnyard  manure  has  been  used  on  this 
land  for  over  20  years.  Is  fine  ground 
limestone  rock  the  same  as  ordinary  lime, 
air-slaked? 

Ans. — Here  we  have  a  piece  of  light 
land  lacking  in  available  plant  food, 
and  probably  sour.  We  should  first 
test  this  soil  with  blue  litmus  paper. 
Take  fair  samples  of  the  soil  here  and 
there  and  mix  them.  Take  a  cupful 

and  pack  it  just  moist  enough  to  make 
it  solid.  Take  a  knife  and  "thrust  it 
into  the  soil.  Put  a  strip  of  the  litmus 
paper  down  into  the  hole  and  press  the 
soil  around  it.  Leave  it  there  an  hour, 
then  take  it  out  and  let  it  dry.  If  the 
color  of  the  paper  where  it  touched  the 
soil  has  turned  to  red  you  may  con¬ 
clude  the  land  is  sour,  and  you  can 

profitably  use  a  ton  of  air-slaked  lime 
to  the  acre. 

You  got  your  first  large  crop  because 
you  gave  thorough  culture  and  used 
enough  fertilizer.  Mr.  Clark  used  800 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  on  that  soil, 
particularly  if  it  is  sour,  you  could  not 
hope  to  match  his  yield  with  300 

pounds.  We  think  the  land  is  sour  to 
begin  with,  and  that  it  is  in  special 

need  of  nitrogen.  An  application  of 
135  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda 
would  probably  have  doubled  your 
yields. 

As  for  a  fertilizer,  the  following 
mixture  is  excellent  for  grass :  400  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  400  fine  bone,  800  acid, 
phosphate  and  400  muriate  of  potash. 

If  you  will  lime  that  field  and  then 
use  a  ton  of  that  mixture  on  the  three 
acres  you  will  have  grass.  As  it  is 
with  the  land  well  manured  and  the 
manure  worked  under  we  should  apply 
the  lime  and  work  it  in  and  not  add 
fertilizer  this  year.  We  would  sow 
oats  early  and  seed  to  clover  with 
them,  cutting  the  oats  for  hay  and 
then  letting  the  clover  come  on.  No, 
finely  ground  lime  is  not  the  same  as 
burned  lime.  The  former  is  the  raw 
limestone  crushed  or  ground  into  a 
coarse  powder — about  like  granulated 
sugar.  The  air-slaked  lime  is  the  same 


kind  of  limestone  burned  and  then  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  so  that  it  takes  up 
water  and  “slakes,”  and  in  doing  so 
falls  to  a  fine  powder. 


SOME  TRICKS  OF  THF  TRADE. 

I  went  up  to  (he  city  last  week,  and 
ran  upon  something  so  good  I  must  tell 
it  to  you  (it  is  true).  I  was  in  a  market 
where  I  do  quite  a  little  trading.  The 
youngest  farmer  in,  who  lives  quite  near 
the  city  and  has  great  faith  in  farming 
provided  one  can  get  hold  of  the  right 
thing  to  produce,  but  who  has  not  yet 
found  it,  was  telling  what  a  great  help 
an  industrial  school  the  city  is  just  start¬ 
ing  would  be  to  the  farmer,  as  it  would 
teach  the  (future)  young  men  to  do 
something,  whatever  that  may  mean.  The 
writer  was  not  so  optimistic,  remarking 
that  our  teachers  were  human  and  human 
nature  was  the  same  the  world  over;  that 
I  had  occasion  to  criticise  some  of  the 
work  at  an  agricultural  college  more  than 
once,  and  was  told  a  student  did  it,  just 
as  we  farmers  told  the  marketman  when 
we  brought  in  some  apples  and  the  big 
ones  had  all  worked  to  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  if  he  turned  them  out,  that  the 
hired  man  did  it.  Then  up  spoke  a  man 
from  another  town,  and  said  that  a  few 
years  before  a  buyer  came  through  his 
tewn  buying  apples  to  ship.  When  he 
carried  in  a  load  to  the  car,  buyer  opened 
both  ends  of  three  or  four  barrels,  turned 
out  some,  etc.,  shaking  every  barrel  to  see 
if  it  was  tight.  He  thought  he  was  too 
particular  as  apples  were  all  right,  and 
when  examined  no  fault  was  found  with 
them.  Just  as  they  were  running  them 
in  car  up  drove  a  neighbor,  a  leading 
citizen,  member  of  church,  etc.,  with  a 
load.  The  apples  were  put  through  the 
same  examination,  only  more  so,  and  as 
the  owner  looked  them  over  lie  said  his 
wife  helped  a  little  and  she  must  have  put 
them  in.  The  buyer  was  disgusted ;  told 
him  he  would  better  show  himself  a  man 
and  own  up,  yet  if  he  was  willing  to  take 
No.  2  price,  he  could  leave  them,  if  not 
cart  them  off  somewhere  else.  The  owner 
took  No.  2  price.  Then  up  spoke  the 
marketman  and  said  that  reminded  him 
that  when  he  was  a  young  clerk  the  boss 
sent  him  to  a  slaughter  house  to  get  a 
dressed  lamb.  They  were  butchering  when 
he  arrived.  The  proprietor  took  down  a 
carcass  and  told  him  it  was  a  nice  young 
lamb.  Although  he  was  green  at  the 
business,  he  told  the  proprietor  lie  thought 
the  legs  were  too  stiff  for  a  lamb.  Pro¬ 
prietor  told  him  the  trouble  was  legs  had 
not  been  broken  down,  and  gave  them  a 
clip  with  a  cleaver.  Then  he  gave  the 
help  a  big  setting  up  for  not  knowing 
how  to  dress  a  lamb,  and  the  next  time 
they  left  a  young  lamb  that  way  he  would 
turn  them  all  off.  Help  said  nothing,  but 
when  he  got  back  to  the  market  lie  had  an 
old  sheep.  ii,  o.  head. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  man  who  held  his  wife 
responsible  for  these  small  apples  is  the 
meanest  specimen  to  date!  lie  must  be  a 
relative  of  the  boy  in  a  city  building. 
This  big  overgrown  boy  was  always  “fool¬ 
ing”  and  scuflling  with  others.  This  was 
done  in  elevators  and  halls  until  it  be¬ 
came  a  nuisance.  One  day  a  smaller  boy 
got  tired  of  being  pinched  and  cuffed  and 
struck  the  big  fellow  in  the  eye.  That  took 
all  the  “fooling”  out  of  him.  He  carried 
a  black  eye  for  some  days. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  eye?” 
asked  a  stranger? 

“Oh  1  1  was  playin’  icitli  me  mother  an' 
she  hit  me!’’ 


When  “cutting”  begins,  everybody  and  every  horse  on  the  farm  is  busy. 
Quick-working  and  light  running  Johnston  mowers  make  farm  work 
easier  because  we  have  eliminated  everything  that  usually  causes  trouble. 
Roller-bearing  throughout. 

High  wheels  with  three  pawls,  insure  motion  without  jar  or  jerk  and 
high  power.  Draft  is  evenly  divided  between  the  pole  drawing  the  truck  and 
the  draft  rod  pulling  the  cutting  mechanism,  making  lighest  draught  on 
horses  and  least  taxing  on  operator. 

Hand  and  foot  levers  give  perfect  control  at  all  turns,  when  cutting  on  a 
side  hill  or  raising  cutter  bar  over  obstructions.  Rigid  cutter  bar  and  shear 
cutting  knives  prevent  clogging  and  insure  a  clean  smooth  swath  in  light  or 
heavy  grass.  Chain  or  gear  drive  and  “Lever  Fold”  as  preferred.  We  also 
have  a  one  horse  gear  drive  mower  for  small  farms,  orchards,  lawns  and 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 
tools 


CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  "CUTAWAY”  HARROW 


WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD  is  needed  on  every  farm.  It  will 
increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will  cut  from 
28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day,  It  is  drawn  by  two 
medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day.  and 
can  be  set  to  move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so  great  an  anglo  as  to  move  all 
the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true. 
All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  ind  „  »  BIG 


%  half  lap 

™  f~  r  The  Jointed  Pole  takes  all 

the  weight  off  the  horses’ 
necks,  and  keeps  their  heels 
away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  120  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk 
Harrows.  Every  machine  fully  warranted. 
Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Send  to-day  for  FREE  Booklet  with  full  particulars. 


Harrow 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

About  The  Home  and  on  The  Farm 


This  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  book,  which  we  have 
published  especially  for  the  Farmer  and  Suburbanite.  It  con¬ 
tains  diagrams,  drawings  and  photographs  of  the  smaller  build¬ 
ings  that  can  be  constructed  without  the  aid  of  skilled  labor, 
also  much  general  information  for  the  farmer  and  many  valuable 
hints  to  small  contractors.  This  book  is  now  being  used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Agricultural  Colleges  as  a  text  book  on  farm  instruction. 


We  Will  Send  This  Book  To  You  FREE 


Root  Cellar  reproduced  from  our  book  “  Concrete 
Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.” 

(I 


All  the  construction  work  shown  in  it  was 
made  with  “ATLAS”  Portland  Cement. 

“ATLAS”  is  the  highest  grade  of  Portland 
Cement.  It  is  recognized  as  the  Standard 
American  Brand.  There  is  but  one  quality 
manufactured,  the  same  for  everybody,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  absolutely  pure  and  not  to  contain 
furnace  slag  or  any  injurious  material. 

4,500,000  barrels  of  “ATLAS  ”  were 
ordered  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for 
the  Panama  Canal. 


Specify  “ATLAS”  when  ordering  cement.  You  will  recognize 
it  by  the  trade  mark.  Write  for  the  book  to-day. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMEMT  CO.,  Dept.  22,  30  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Daily  Productive  Capacity  Over  40,000  Barrels. 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 
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WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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Ruralisms 


A  Seedsmen’s  Non-Warranty  Case. 
— Interesting  reports  are  given  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  gardening  periodicals  of  a  law¬ 
suit  brought  by  an  English  farmer 
against  a  well-known  firm  of  seed  po¬ 
tato  merchants  for  the  'recovery  of 
losses  occasioned  by  planting  potatoes 
sold  without  warranty  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  variety  “Up  to  Date,”  but 
which  were,  as  shown  by  subsequent 
growth  and  crop  results,  a  mixture  in 
which  there  was  scarcely  two  per  cent 
of  the  variety  contracted  for.  The 
plaintiff  claimed  the  sum  of  $1,575.  as 
his  loss  in  the  transaction,  the  yield 
being  not  over  five  tons  to  the  acre, 
whereas  a  fair  average  crop  for  the 
season  was  12  tons  per  acre.  He  con¬ 
vinced  the  jury  he  had  given  the  plant¬ 
ing  good  care  and  cultivation,  but  the 
crop  was  so  mixed,  containing  almost 
all  known  British  varieties,  and  so 
irregular,  that  he  had  not  sold  any  of 
it,  but  had  practically  given  it  to  his 
workmen  for  digging  and  clearing  t..e 
land.  He  figured  a  loss  of  $125  per 
acre  for  the  area  planted.  The  de¬ 
fendant  seedsmen  testified  they  were 
satisfied  that  all  the  seed  potatoes  fur¬ 
nished  were  of  the  “Up-to-Date”  va¬ 
riety,  and  that  the  original  invoice 
and  all  subsequent  correspondence  had 
attached  pink  slips  on  which  were 
printed  the  usual  non-warranty  clause. 
The  whole  contention  resolved  itself  in 
whether  the  plaintiff  knew  when  he 
bought  the  seed  potatoes  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  did  not  warrant  them  to  be 
true  to  name,  or  in  any  other  way.  He 
wanted  “Up-to-Date”  potatoes,  was 
willing  to  pay  for  them,  and  expected  to 
get  them.  The  judge  and  jury  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  slips  attached  to 
the  invoice  and  subsequent  letters 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  purchase 
agreement,  and  that  if  the  seller  fur¬ 
nished  faulty  goods  he  could  not  shel¬ 
ter  himself  behind  a  disclaimer  that 
could  not  be  shown  by  the  evidence  to 
have  been  accepted  by  the  buyer.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  verdict  was  rendered  for 
the  sum  of  $1,210,  less  the  price  of  the 
seed  potatoes,  which  were  billed  at 
$160,  as  the  damages  to  be  recovered  by 
the  farmer.  The  defendant  company 
appealed  from  this  verdict,  and  the  case 
will  be  argued  later  in  a  higher  court. 

Should  Be  Some  Responsibility. — 
From  the  above  it  appears  that  at  least 
one  jury  in  the  world  believes  that 
some  degree  of  responsibility  should 
inhere  in  a  seed-selling  transaction.  In 
the  absence  of  a  direct  agreement  to 
accept  the  seed  potatoes  with  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  they  were  true  to  the  desired 
varietal  name  damages  were  awarded 
to  make  good  the  losses  incurred  by 
the  buyer.  The  non-warranty  slip  at¬ 
tached  to  correspondence  after  the 
order  had  been  accepted  could  not  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  buyer  real¬ 
ized  he  was  taking  the  entire  risk  of 
worthless  stock  after  agreeing  to  pay 
the  price  demanded  for  the  article  he 
desired.  Such  printed  disclaimers  on 
correspondence  and  packages  of  mer¬ 
chandise — like  the  limiting  clauses  on 
certain  railroad  tickets — should  be  poor 
defense  for  failure  to  fulfil  the  implied 
contracts.  Few  experienced  planters 
would  accept  non-guaranteed  seeds  or 
tubers  at  any  price,  if  they  thought  the 
seller  was  entirely  relieved  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  matter.  No  one  asks  the 
seedsman  to  warrant  the  crop  under 
varying  cultural  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  but  commercial  planters  do  expect 
that  sufficient  responsibility  be>  assumed 
to  insure  reasonable  care  in  filling 
orders  and  some  willingness  to  replace 
losses  occasioned  by  palpable  errors. 
Fortunately,  all  reputable  seedsmen  in 
practice  assume  such  responsibility, 
though  some  appear  to  deny  it  by  in¬ 
sisting  that  their  printed  non-warranties 
protect  them  from  all  claims,  even  from 
gross  mistakes  and  downright  rascality 
on  the  part  of  chance  employees.  The 
planter  wants  to  buy  the  seeds  he  asks 
for,  and  not  a  container  with  a  varietal 
name  on  it  and  something  else  inside, 
and  in  the  absence  of  an  express  agree¬ 
ment  that  he  accepts  the  goods  entirely 
at  his  own  risk,  the  seedsman  should  be 


expected  to  furnish  the  exact  variety 
and  quality  desired. 

Reputation  Counts. — To  err  is  hu¬ 
man — mistakes  occur  in  every  business 
and  vocation  in  life.  The  commercial 
seedsman,  carrying  a  stock  of  perhaps 
3,500  varieties  of  seeds  and  tubers, 
-  grown  in  all  civilized  and  half-civilized 
lands  of  the  earth — many  labeled  in 
strange  languages — and  whose  business 
activities  are  compressed  into  an  over¬ 
whelming  rush  at  busy  seasons  of  the 
year,  is  no  less  liable  to  unfortunate 
mistakes  than  other  business  men,  and 
with  scarcely  an  exception  seedsmen 
are  as  anxious  to  adjust  these  undesired 
differences  with  their  customers,  but  the 
serious  nature  of  the  possible  losses — 
often  many  times  the  value  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  ordered — deters  them  so  that  refuge 
has  been  taken  under  the  now  familiar 
non-warranty  clause.  This  is  all  right  as 
regards  unreasonable  claims,  but  should 
not  and  in  practice  does  not  greatly 
stand  in  the  way  of  considering  reason¬ 
able  grievances  of  customers.  The 
writer  has  had  long  acquaintance  with 
prominent  seedsmen,  and  regards  them 
as  among  the  squarest  of  all  his  busi¬ 
ness  friends.  The  desire  is  universal 
to  do  a  perfectly  satisfactory  trade  and 
retain  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
customers  by  every  legitimate  means. 
The  claim  is  strenuously  made  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  warrant 
much  of  the  merchandise  they  handle, 
as  they  have  no  practical  means  of 
verifying  its  genuineness  during  the 
short  time  it  remains  in  their  posses¬ 
sion.  Every  endeavor  is  made  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  best  and  freshest  seeds,  abso¬ 
lutely  true  to  name,  and  in  a  few  cases 
they  are  grown  under  direct  super¬ 
vision,  but  often  seedsmen  do  not  know 
just  what  they  are  handling  until  re¬ 
ports,  favorable  or  adverse,  come  in 
from  the  buyers.  Reputation  and  per¬ 
sonal  probity  count  for  mpre  in  the 
seed  trade  than  in  perhaps  any  other 
class  of  business.  It  is  sheer  folly  to 
deal  with  any  seed  house  you  may  have 
reason  to  suspect,  no  matter  how  entic¬ 
ing  may  be  the  offers.  Deal  with  the 
most  reputable  seedsmen  you  may  have 
knowledge  of  and  the  non-warranty 
clause  will  cut  a  small  figure. 

Canterbury  Bells. — One  oi  the  best 
and  most  easily  grown  plants  for  the 
hardy  garden  is  the  Canterbury  bell, 
Campanula  Medium,  seeds  of  which  are 
so  abundant  that  they  cost  a  mere  trifle. 
Planted  early  under  glass  and  given 
space  for  full  development  the  nu¬ 
merous  varieties  may  be  had  in  bloom 
the  first  season,  but  it  is  better  to  treat 
them  as  hardy  biennials,  to  be  sown 
one  year  and  bloom  the  next.  A  few 
strong  plants  may  live  over  and  flower 
the  third  year,  but  as  a  rule  they  ex¬ 
haust  themselves  with  the  first  profuse 
bloom.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  box  or  bed  of  fine  soil  in  May, 
and  the  plants  thinned  or  transplanted 
to  their  permanent  quarters  during  suit¬ 
able  weather  in  late  Summer.  They 
need  little  Winter  protection — a  light 
covering  of  litter  between  the  clumps 
may  prevent  heaving,  but  the  crowns 
should  be  exposed  to  the  weather.  The 
showy,  large  blooms  cover  the  plants 
from  base  to  summit,  and  open  in  mid¬ 
summer.  Any  well-enriched  garden  soil 
suits  them.  They  should  have  about 
two  feet  of  space  for  full  development. 
The  colors  are  lavender,  blue,  rose, 
striped  and  pearly  white.  The  double 
kinds  have  from  two  to  four  perfect 
bells,  one  within  another,  and  are  very 
handsome,  but  on  the  whole  less  to  be 
desired  than  the  more  elegantly  formed 
single  bells.  Some  of  the  double  whites 
are  very  pure  and  waxen.  There  is  a 
larger  flowered  section  with  colored 
calyx  as  well  as  corolla,  known  as  the 
Cup-and-saucer  Campanula,  catalogued 
as  C.  calycanthema.  There  are  about 
300  species  of  Campanula.  w.  v.  f. 


SpO  AV  Your  Fruits,  Crops, 
*  »  Poultry  Houses,  and 

do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  price 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Kitted  with 
Auto-Pop  Nozzle  does  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  300,000  others.  We  make 
many  styles  and  sizes.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  Write  for  book,  prices  and  Agency 
Offer.  jj,e  C.  Brown  Co. 

28  Jay  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SPRA 


Use  a  pump  that  lasts 
and  drives  the  spray 
mixture  home, 
lames  All-Brass  Perfection 
Bucket  Spray  Pump 
is  the  best  made  for  efficient  work. 

Made  of  seamless  brass,  n  o 
threads.  Easily  taken  apart  Price,  (including: 

5- ft  rubber  hose  and  2  nozzles)  Only  93,00. 

Barnes  Double  Acting  Barrel  Pump 

All  brtes  working  parts  in  contact  with  liquid.  Throws  liquid 
with  immense  force;  one  stroke  of  handlo  sustains  spray  2  minutes 
and  over.  A  marvel  amor  g  high  grad©  sprayers.  Complete  with 

6- ft.  bemo  and  Vcrmorel  nozzle,  $9.00.  With  two  leads  hoso  and 
Vertnorel  nozzle,  f  10.00. 

We  make  over  300  styles  and  sizes  of  pumps.  Write  for  FREE 
catalog. 

BARNES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.22,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS  I 

Something  New  5:  __ 

Gets  twice  the  results 
with  same  laborand  fluid.  1 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  F< 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  R“h^*' £  Y. 


Spraying 

Guide  Free 


POTATOES  PAY 


Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

4?Z.  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


CAPACITY’ 

100 

GALLONS 
PER  HOUR 


SPRAYING  OUTFIT 


With  GASOLINE  ENGINE,  high  pres¬ 
sure  SPRAY  PUMP,  fitted  with  Relief 
Valve  and  Pressure  Gauge,  mounted 
on  16-inch  wheels.  Complete  as 
shown  (barrel  and  hose  not  included) 

PRICE  oS.oiS  - . '  ■ 


Ready  for 

Immediate  Shipment 

AERM0T0R  CO 


WRITE  FOR 
CIRCULARS 


CHICAGO 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

Buy  the  original  and  save  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  H.  P.  Air- 
Cooled  Engine  is  furnished  with  pulley  for 
other  work.  Seven  years  of  success.  Ask  the 
user.  Write  for  catalogue  19  and  our  Liberal 
Proposition. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


HURST  SPRAYER 

I*w  on  FREE  TRIAL 


J  No  money  in  advance— pay  ns  out  ( 
of  extra  profits.  Sprays  anything— tr?es, 
potatoes,  vineyards,  truck,  etc.  Pushes  easy— high 
pressure.  Guaranteed  5  Yrs.  Pay  when  you 
can— at  wholesale  price.  We  pay 
freight.  Catalog  and  Spraying 
rv  Guido  free,  Free  ' 

%  -Sprayer  Of' 
ter  to  first 

^  inyour locality. 

H.  L.  Hurst 
Mtg.  Co.,  41 


qb 


North  Street 

Canton,  0.  I 

SSSHQXBlE] B 


^akeTJTT  Tour 

Hat  to  the 

Tho  only  Glass  Valve  Pump— never 
sticks  —  never  fails  — always  ready. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Barn  IJoor 
Hangers,  Hay  Rack  Clamps. 
Write  todnv  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.B.  Myers  &  Hro.,"-1  Orange  St.,  Ashland.  O. 

"the 

PUMP 
THAT 


PUMPS 


THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples,  and  is  a  bigger  money 
maker  than  any  other  press 
Sizes  from  25  to  400  barrels 
daily.  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple  Butter  Cookers,  Gas¬ 
oline  Engines,  etc.  Catalog 
free.  MADE  ONLY  BY 
The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

DEPT.  37  MT.  GILEAD.  OHIO 

or  Room  124  I,  39  Cortland!  Si.,  New  York 


SCALE  DESTROYER 


FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  all  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 
CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request. 


TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg.W.  Va. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


VACUUM  SPRAY  OIL 

MADE  ONLY  BY 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY, 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Send  for  booklet  telling  you  how  to 

SAVE  YOUR  TREES. 


New  York  Office  -  29  Broadway 


SEE  THEM  GROW 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SPRAYED  YOUR  TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES  WITH 

NIAGARA  BRAND 

UMS  SULPHUH.  SOLUTION 

The  great  all  around  Spraying  Material.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  it  kills  Seale  and 
prevents  Fungus,  Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  the  lady  with  her  rose  garden  or  the 
man  with  an  orchard.  Prices  with  full  description  mailed  you  Free  for  the  asking. 

Address  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  V. 


pr*tt-s«  sc  ALECIDE  ”I=: 

and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment 
Write  for  FREE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  years. 

“POCKET  DIARY  WITH  SPRAY  CALENDAR  FREE  IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.” 

PRICES:  50  gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Order  now;  spring  spraying  your  last  chance. 

B.  Or.  3?ratt  Go  ,  JVEi's.  diemists,  IDciot,  JNT,  50  Church  St.  KTeutr  Yorls. 


City 


LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

(WINTER  AND  SUMMER  SPRAY) 

FREE  BOOKLET,  Every  Fruit  Grower  Should  Have  One, 


We  send  one  FREE  to  every  grower  who  writes  for  it.  “REX”  is  the  ORIGINAL  concentrated  Lime  and  Sulphur  Spray,  and  is  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SEDIMENT 
or  MUD,  while  others  on  the  market  are  not.  Experimental  Stations  and  U.  S.  Government  authorities  analyses  show  “REX”  to  be  the  strongest  and  best  quality  Lime  and 
Sulphur  Solution  on  the  market.  Over  25,000  barrels  of  “REX  ”  have  been  used  throughout  the  United  States.  We  now  have  six  factories  making  “  REX.” 

Write  To-day  For  FREE  Booklet. 


PANT,  Sox  712,  Rochester,  KTe  w  Yor  Is., 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Fire. — On  January  29  reports 
from  all  over  the  West  indicated  a 
hard  blizzard.  The  storm  was  working 
our  way,  and  shortly  after  noon  of  that 
day  broke  into  a  fierce  snowstorm. 
Later  the  snow  turned  to  sleet,  and 
we  concluded  that  the  blizzard  had 
found  the  path  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  more  to  its  taste,  and  would 
simply  rush  its  coat-tails  over  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  night  closed  in  with  the  mer¬ 
cury  falling  and  a  strong  wind  from 
the  north  blowing  rain  and  sleet  over 
the  farm.  I  remember  thinking  as  the 
lights  went  out  what  a  mercy  it  was 
that  all  our  people  were  housed  and 
comfortable. 

Fire!  Fire! 

I  had  gone  to  bed  nursing  an  ulcer¬ 
ated  tooth.  A  dentist  had  bored  through 
it  and  plunged  a  lance  far  up  into  it, 
but  in  sleep  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
it.  The  shriek  of  “Fire!”  brought  me 
back  to  the  realities  of  life.  There 
was  a  red  glare  on  the  window.  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  our  house ;  then 
it  seemed  to  be  the  barn,  for  a  stream, 
of  sparks  and  burning  brands  was 
pouring  over  it.  Then,  as  I  scrambled 
into  clothes,  I  saw  it  was  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  house — located  about  200  yards 
north  of  our  barn,  with  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  a  gale  in  our  direction!  It  is  hard 
to  say  how  thankful  we  were  for  the 
sleet  and  snow  which  had  frozen  all 
over  our  buildings.  But  for  this  noth¬ 
ing  could  have  saved  them,  for  great 
blazing  brands,  half  the  size  of  a  shin¬ 
gle,  were  flying  in  the  gale  and  light¬ 
ing  on  our  roofs  and  in  the  barnyard. 

Mother  stayed  in  the  house  with  the 
baby,  though  it  was  hard  for  her  to 
be  chained  there  as  a  spectator  when 
she  realized  that  women  had  been  left 
alone  in  that  burning  house.  If  there 
is  any  more  dreadful  spectacle  than  the 
burning  of  a  country  home  on  such  a 
wild  night  I  do  not  want  to  see  it.  By 
the  time  the  neighbors  got  there  the 
entire  upper  part  of  the  house  was 
ablaze.  It  was  a  beautiful  house,  built 
some  years  ago  by  a  Wall  Street  man 
who  spent  thousands  in  decorations  and 
rich  woodwork.  All  this  added  to  the 
blaze,  which,  fanned  by  the  wind,  flared 
up  so  that  it  lighted  the  entire  country. 
We  got  out  a  good  share  of  the  rich 
furniture  on  the  lower  floor.  Several 
pieces  were  so  large  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  chop  away  the  doors  before  we 
could  make  room.  My  hoys  wanted  to 
go  in  for  more,  but  the  upper  floors, 
were  burning  through,  and  I  called 
them  back  just  before  the  crash  came. 

Out  of  range  of  the  heat,  hut  in  the 
bright  light  from  the  fire,  sat  the  group 
of  homeless  women.  Those  of  you  who 
have  gone  through  this  experience 
know  with  what  strange  fascination 
people  gaze  at  the  destruction  of  their 
home.  It  is  as  if  the  memories  and 
hopes  of  years  had  come  crowding 
upon  them  with  overpowering  force  to 
numb  their  power  of  action.  Half- 
clad,  in  shawls  and  wraps,  these  women 
sat,  with  their  feet  in  the  snow,  and  in 
the  teeth  of  the  gale,  watching  the 
home  which  meant  so  much  to  them 
vanish  in  smoke  and  flame.  It  is  not 
good  for  people  to  do  that,  and  we  were 
all  glad  when,  at  last,  they  could  break¬ 
away  from  the  spell  of  the  fire  and 
come  to  our  house.  The  owner  of  the 
home  had  just  started  on  a  wedding 
trip.  It  must  have  been  a  sad  home¬ 
coming  when,  on  Sunday  morning,  they 
came  back  to  find  a  pile  of  ruins.  The 
only  thing  left  unburned  was  a  piece 
of  music.  It  had  been  carried  out  and 
had  blown  back  upon  -the  cold  ruins.  It 
was  “Old  Folks  at  Home.”  Just  at 
the  edge  of  the  ruins  I  found  another 
sheet  of  music  pretty  well  scorched. 
The  hand  of  fate  had  selected  a  good 
one  for  this  occasion — “If  you  love  we 
— all  the  urorld  is  wine!” 

The  fire  roared  on  until  only  a  few 
charred  posts  and  -timbers  were  left.  If 
anyone  wants  a  striking  lesson  in  hu¬ 
mility  and  the  emptiness  of  pomp  and 
power  he  should  see  a  beautiful  man¬ 
sion  such  as  this  was  and  then  look  at 
the  pile  of  blackened  ruins  which  the 
hre  has  left.  There  is  not  enough  of 
the  ashes  to  half  fill  the  cellar !  The 
blaze  seems  to  have  started  at  a  break 
in  the  chimney.  That  is  the  way  many 
country  fires  start.  A  crack  occurs  in 
the  masonry;  a  piece  of  timber  is  put 
close  to  it;  on  a  cold  night  an  extra 
hot  fire  is  started.  The  timber  is  first 
scorched,  then  charred — then  it  forms  a 
coal,  and  this  smolders  until  air  reaches 
it,  and  then  flame  blazes  out.  We  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  -too  careful  of  our  fireSj 
or  of  our  matches.  A  fire  which  breaks 
out  in  the  daytime  may  be  put  out,  but 
at  night  it  will  usually  gain  such  head¬ 
way  that  nothing  can  stop  it.  There 


are  no  fire  engines  in  the  country,  and 
most  of  us  have  no  adequate  water 
supply.  If  there  is  a  tank  on  the  farm 
it  should  be  kept  as  nearly  full  as 
possible  all  the  time  and  a  hose  and 
nozzle  provided.  Every  farm  household 
might  well  organize  a  little  fire  depart¬ 
ment  of  its  own  and  have  it  clearly 
understood  by  all  just  what  is  to  be 
done  in  case  of  fire. 

Stone  Wall  Planting. — Here  is  a 
man  who  has  tackled  a  problem  which 
confronts  me: 

On  my  farm  of  2r>0  acres,  recently  pur¬ 
chased.  there  are  two  stone  walls  that 
each  spread  out  over  a  rod  or  more  of 
ground,  running  down  across  the  meadow 
on  a  side  lull.  I  want  something  more 
useful  growing  along  them  than  weeds  and 
berry  bushes,  that  have  to  he  mowed  every 
year,  so  I  am  thinking  of  planting  apple 
trees  each  side  of  file  wall,  planting  them 
zigzag.  I  would  like  to  know  what  variety 
it  would  he  best  to  plant.  I  want  a  kind 
that  is  a  good  keeper,  so  they  can  be  fed 
to  stock  if  it  doesn’t  pay  to  market  them. 
Last  Fall  I  could  g'-t  30  to  70  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  for  paring  apples. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  w. 

I  have  found  the  cherry  best  suited 
to  this  stone-wall  planting.  Apples  put 
in  such  a  place  grow  well,  and  when 
they  come  in  bearing  give  good  fruit. 
Such  a  stone  wall  will  provide  a  fine 
“mulch”  for  the  trees.  Borers  and 
other  insects  are  very  bad  in  such  sit¬ 
uations.  It  seems  to  me  that  millions 
of  insects  head  for  these  stone  walls, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  soil 
under  and  about  them  is  so  strong.  It 
will  not  do  to  plant  apple  trees  there 
and  let  them  alone  except  for  cutting 
the  weeds  and  piling  around  them. 
You  must  keep  a  constant  watch  for 
borers  and  pull  the  mulch  away  in 
Winter.  Mice  and  rabbits  are  very  bad 
in  such  places,  and  you  will  have  to 
keep  the  trees  protected  in  some  way. 
We  should  plant  Baldwin  in  such 
places.  If  you  want. a  variety  to  feed 
to  stock  you  can  add  Ben  Davis. 

Food  Problems. — A  Jerseyman  wants 
to  know  which  is  the  cheaper  food  for 
growing  stock — wheat  bran  or  dried 
brewers’  grains,  price  being  the  same. 
I  should  take  wheat  bran!  I  have 
found  no  better  food  for  growth.  The 
reason  is  that  good  bran  contains  over 
100  pounds  of  ash  in  a  ton.  This  ash 
contains  the  phosphoric  acid  and  lime 
which  form  the  bone.  This  is  what 
you  must  have  for  growing  stock.  The 
“cereals”  which  are  made  from  whole 
wheat  or  oats  are  much  better  for  chil¬ 
dren  than  those  which  contain  only 
parts  of  the  grain,  because  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  minerals  are  found 
in  the  outer  shell  of  the  grain.  This 
is  what  we  call  “bran”  when  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  grain.  If  this  is 
so,  why  do  you  find  fault  when  the 
feed  dealers  mix  oat  hulls  in  their 
“mixtures?”  Because  the  oat  hull  is  a 
very  different  proposition.  It  is  more 
like  the  husk  of  corn,  and  is  so  hard 
and  indigestible  that  stock  get  little  out 
of  it.  ...  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
our  barrel  of  molasses  has  proved  a 
paying  investment.  Our  horses  have  all 
improved  in  appearance  since  we  began 
feeding  the  molasses.  We  have  not 
weighed  them,  but  their  coats  are  softer 
and  smoother,  they  show  greater  life 
on  the  same  food,  and  are  thriftier  in 
every  way.  We  are  still  feeding  dry 
cornstalks.  I  like  the  effect  of  that 
molasses  and  will  never  winter  horses 
on  our  present  feed  without  a  supply 
of  this  sweet  stuff.  It  does  not  seem 
so  valuable  as  a  food  as  an  “appetizer” 
or  tonic.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Kidintt  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  ou 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  Wore  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IRON  AGE 

Book« i  t’n 

FREE. 


Pivot 


wheel 


IV  BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  1 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINCS 


Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 


wagon,  thorefero  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

HaiTey  Spring  Co.,  71617th  St.,  Eacine,  Wig. 


F re©  Trial  To  You 


quare  Deals  and 
Square  Dealers 


Your  dealer  is  in  business  for  himself,  but — 
He  will  surely  give  you  a  square  deal — other¬ 
wise  you  would  quit  him  and  he  must  hold  your 
trade  to  stay  in  business.  Therefore — 

His  best  interest  depends  upon  his  serving 
your  best  interest.  The  two  are  really  one.  Now — 

Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  dealers  will 
tell  you  that  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  gives  a  pro¬ 
tective  service  that  is  not  only  the  most  positive 
against  weather  and  fire,  but  cheapest  in  cost  per 
year  of  service. 

The  facts — long  years  of  satisfactory  wear — prove  this  and 
your  dealer  knows  the  facts — it's  his  business  to. 

This  endorsement  of  your  dealer  is  your  greatest  protection  in 
buying  roofing. 

Read  what  trustworthy  dealers  say  about 


T.  Schunk 


Mr.  Remer 


Tos.  Binford 


REX 


SCHUNK-MARQUARDT  CO. 

Toledo,  O.,  Dec.  22,  ’08 
We  have  sold  Rex  Flintkote  for 
years,  and  knowing  it  as  we  do, 
recommend  it  as  the  best.  It’s  a 
pleasure  to  sell  it  for  it  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly, 

Schunk-Marquardt  Co. 


REMER  BROS. 

Saginaw,  Michv  Jan.  5,08 
Gentlemen:  We  believe  Rex 
Flintkote  is  the  best  roofing  on  the 
market.  We  hear  nothing  but 
praise  of  it  from  our  customers 
who  are  using  it.  Our  sales  are 
increasing  all  the  time.  We  have 
all  faith  in  it  and  recommend  it  to 
every  one. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Remer  Bros. 

JOSEPH  BINFORD  &  SON 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  Jan.  5,  ’og 
Gentlemen:  Our  first  order  for 
Rex  Flintkote,  six  years  ago,  was 
a  trial  order,  as  we  had  little  faith 
in  prepared  roofings.  We  are  now 
doing  a  fine  business  in  it  against 
six  or  seven  competitors  selling 
cheaper  brands. 

Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Binford  &  Son. 


FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 


SWINT,  REINECK  &  CO. 

Fremont,  Ohio,  Dec,  n,  ’08 
Dear  Sirs:  We  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  squares  of  Rex  Flintkote 
in  the  last  seven  years,  and  have 
neveryethad  one,  single  complaint 
about  it.  We  wish  your  continued 
success.  Yours  very  truly, 

Swint,  Reineck  &  Co. 


W.  B.  HAYDEN  &  SONS 
Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Dec.  29,  ’08 
Gentlemen:  After  selling  Rex 
Flintkote  three  years  we  find  it 
just  what  you  say  it  is— not  one 
complaint  yet.  We  enjoy  selling 
it,  for  the  quality  is  there.  We 
recommend  it  to  our  customers. 

Yours  truly, 

\V.  B.  Hayden  &  Son, 
J.  F.  Hayden. 


F'  J.  Swint 


J.  F.  Hayden 


J.  \V.  MACKEMER  &  CO. 

Peoria,  Ill.,  Sept.  7,  ’07 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  sold  Re> 

Flintkote  for  five  years  and  find 
that  it  sells  on  its  merits.  We  have 
already  sold  this  year,  three  times 
as  much  as  all  of  last  and  expect 
to  sell  more  next.  We  have  yet  jfPv 
to  receive  the  first  complaint.  rw&~. 

Yours  truly,  '  **  *  - 

J.  W,  Mackemer  J.W.Mackemer 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  AND  SAMPLES 

and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  The  book  gives  interesting  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  roofs  and  roofing  that  every  house  owner  should  know.  The  sam¬ 
ples  are  for  you  to  test.  They  will  speak  for  themselves.  Write  to-day. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  34  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.A. 


Cahoon  Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad¬ 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
iigsrer  crop,  with  the  Cahoon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Sowers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  save 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops.  It’s  free. 

GOODELL  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


Start  in  with  a  DEERE 
No.  A  Corn  Planter 


Accurate  Edge 
Selection 
Drop 


T! 


'H  E  great  accuracy  of 
drop  is  what  naturally  in¬ 
terests  you  most.  Deere 
genuine  edge  selection  of  corn  gives 
the  highest  accuracy  of  drop  attain¬ 
able.  Repeated  tests  show  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of  ac¬ 
curate  planting.  This,  combined  with 
many  other  exclusive,  desirable  fea¬ 
tures,  makes  the  No.  9  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment.  You  profit  by  tho  increased 
yield  due  to  perfect  stand,  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  years  of  service  and  freedom  from 
break  down. 

Most  progressive  farmers  and  planters 
won’t  have  any  other.  Best  informed 
dealers  refuse  to  consider  handling 
any  other.  Investigate  the  time  sav¬ 
ing  and  profitable  reasons  why. 

Main  seed  shaft  driven  directly 
by  traction  wheels  takes  all  the 
strain  from  check  wire,  and  avoids 
side  draft.  Compensating  valves 
insure  perfect  check  regardless  of 
team  speed. 

Instantly  changed  from  check  to 
drill  drop.  Tip-over  hoppers— very  con¬ 
venient  in  changing  plates.  Plates  for 
all  kinds  of  corn.  Five  sets  always 
furnished.  Standard 
runner,  stub  run¬ 
ner,  or  single  disc 
furrow  openers,  as 
ordered.  Concave 
or  open  tire 


wheels 
Fertiliz 
er  attach¬ 
ment  that  hills  or 
drills,  furnished  ex¬ 
tra.  Every  detail  is 
worked  out  in  the  best 

manner.  “Write  a  Postal  to  Deere” 

and  keep  posted.  We  have  but  briefly 
mentioned  some  of  tho  strong  fea¬ 
tures  above.  Just  drop  us  a  post 
card,  and  we  will  promptly  send 
detailed  proofs  free.  Deere  goods 
are  of  the  highest  standard,  and 
satisfy  the  most  exacting.  Ask 
for  our  latest  corn  book.  The 
whole  subject  of  gathering, select¬ 
ing,  curing  and  testing  the  seed, 
as  well  as  planting,  treated  in  a 
small  space,  fully  illustrated;  a 
book  for  the  man  who  wants  better 
corn.  Handsome  pocket  ledger  free 
if  you  will  do  us  the  favor  or  men¬ 
tioning  this  paper.  Address 

Deere  &  Mansur  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 

Come  Out  with  a 
far  Better  Corn  Crop 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  lO^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertisingin  our  columns,  and  any  such  swinalerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  30  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

As  an  argument  against  primary  nominations  some 
of  the  politicians  have  been  pointing  to  Oregon.  In 
that  State  the  people  voted  their  preference  for 
Governor  Chamberlain — a  Democrat — for  Senator. 
At  the  same  time  they  elected  a  Republican  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Efforts  were  made  to  induce  this  Legislature 
to  break  its  pledge  and  elect  a  Republican  after  the 
people  had  declared  for  a  Democrat.  The  politicians 
wanted  this  done,  as  it  would  show  the  weakness  of 
the  primary  system.  But  the  Legislature  refused  to 
break  the  pledge  and  sent  Chamberlain  to  the  Senate. 
We  know  little  about  the  fitness  of  the  men,  and 
care  nothing  about  their  politics,  but  we  rejoice  that 
the  Oregon  Legislature  respected  the  primary  pledge. 

* 

One  reader  of  “Nell  Beverly,  Farmer,”  thinks  it 
improbable  that  anywhere  in  this  country  automobiles 
and  ox-teams  can  be  found  side  by  side  in  public 
places.  We  have  found  a  place  in  Connecticut  where 
both  autos  and  ox-carts  come  regularly  to  church 
or  camp  meeting — both  bringing  passengers.  The 
autos  are  owned  by  “city  farmers,”  and  the  oxen  by 
hill  farmers.  There  are  times  when  the  patient  ox 
walks  past  the  auto  and  its  impatient  driver.  There 
is  probably  no  other  State  in  the  Union  where  this 
strange  combination  can  be  found.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Connecticut  that  the  State  contains  some 
of  the  most  profitable  farms  in  the  world,  and  also 
some  of  the  most  unprofitable.  That  is  why  Con¬ 
necticut  is  a  State  of  mighty  half-worked  possibili¬ 
ties — for  many  of  the  farms  can  be  made  to  rank 
with  the  best. 

* 

Tennessee  is  the  latest  State  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor.  Here,  as  in  every  other  pro¬ 
hibition  State,  the  movement  started  in  the  country 
and  was  carried  through  by  country  people.  The 
present  demand  for  temperance  legislation  comes 
from  the  farm  home.  It  is  sure  to  grow  stronger, 
because  of  the  very  fact  that  farmers  are  conserva¬ 
tive.  They  are  slow  to  start,  and  only  decide  to 
act  after  careful  deliberation.  After  they  once  start, 
however,  there  is  no  heading  them  off.  We  there¬ 
fore  expect  to  see  other  agricultural  States  adopt 
State  prohibition.  In  other  States  we  believe  that 
the  legal  sale  of  liquor  will  be  finally  limited  to  the 
larger  towns  and  cities.  Country  people  have  for  a 
long  time  realized  that  liquor  selling  and  saloons 
were  hurting  them.  Not  only  is  the  saloon  a  curse 
morally,  but  it  is  a  business  evil  as  well.  Nothing 
will  do  more  to  demoralize  farm  help,  while  a  great 
share  of  the  vast  sums  paid  for  liquor  are  taken  out 
of  legitimate  markets  for  food  and  other  things 
which  farmers  produce  and  offer  for  sale.  The 
question  has  now  gone  past  sentiment  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  business  proposition,  with  peculiar  significance 

to  farmers.  That  is  why  prohibition  is  spreading. 

* 

Senator  Root  went  before  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  to  express  his  views  on  public  matters.  He 
gave  a  guarded  endorsement  of  the  parcels  post — 
evidently  feeling  his  way  along  to  sense  the  voice  of 
the  Legislature.  The  newspaper  reports  printed  “ap¬ 
plause”  at  this  point.  But  they  did  the  same  when 
Mr.  Root  said  he  was  opposed  to  electing  Senators 
by  popular  vote.  At  the  Republican  State  conven¬ 
tion  Mr.  Root  was  in  favor  of  a  primary  nominations 
law.  Before  the  Legislature  he  failed  to  put  himself 
on  record.  He  did  not,  as  was  the  case  with  parcels 
post,  make  a  guarded  statement  to  see  how  the  Legis¬ 
lature  would  take  it.  Our  opinion  is  that  Senator 
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Root  looks  over  the  heads  of  those  legislators  and 
sees  the  writing  on  the  wall.  As  a  shrewd  lawyer 
he  knows  what  evidence  is.  From  his  letter  printed 
on  tWk  page  we  see  that  he  wants  true  sentiment 
and  not  the  manufactured  article.  Thus,  when  men 
like  Senator  Raines  talk  against  primary  nomination 
Mr.  Root  will  look  up  the  figures.  He  will  find 
that  the  people  gave  Gov.  Hughes  a  majority  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  greater  than  they  gave  Senator  Raines. 
Gov.  Hughes  stood  for  primary  nominations  and 
Senator  Raines  opposed  the  plan.  Tt  will  not  be 
hard  for  Senator  Root  to  find  that  this  vote  for  the 
Governor  is  “true  feeling”  and  not  manufactured 
sentiment.  Let  him  go  into  any  rural  county  and 
he  will  find  the  same  thing.  He  will  also  find  that 
in  the  end  it  will  not  make  much  difference  what 
the  bosses  in  the  Legislature  say.  They  are  “manu¬ 
facturing”  sentiment  for  their  own  advantage,  but 
the  machine  is  breaking  down. 

* 

What  does  a  farmer  get  out  of  the  tariff  on 
sugar?  Last  week  we  gave  some  figures  showing 
the  cost  and  profit  (?)  in  growing  sugar  beets.  If 
this  is  not  a  true  statement  we  stand  ready  to  cor¬ 
rect.  The  point  to  take  up  first  is  the  “default” 
clause  in  that  contract, — where  a  grower  is  unable 
to  sow  all  the  beets  named  in  the  agreement.  Jerome 
Botsford  brought  suit  against  the  Lyons  Beet  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  to  recover  $2,120.  Mr.  Botsford  claims 
to  have  delivered  124  tons  of  beets  to  the  company 
in  the  Fall  of  1907,  and  that  payment  of  $620  there¬ 
for  has  been  refused.  He  also  claims  that  the  con¬ 
tract  work  of  topping  and  piling  his  beets  was  so 
carelessly  done  that  300  tons  were  frozen — at  a  loss 
of  $1,500.  The  Sugar  Company  puts  in  a  counter¬ 
claim  of  $1,968.44.  They  claim  that  Mr.  Botsford 
agreed  to  sow  50  acres  of  beets,  while  he  only  put 
in  35.  They  charge  him  a  “default”  of  $25  per  acre, 
and  also  for  $1,21S.44  for  money  advanced.  This 
case  came  to  trial  in  Rochester,  January  11-16,  and 
the  jury  failed  to  agree.  We  understand  that  the 
jury  voted  unanimously  that  Mr.  Botsford  had  a 
cause  for  action.  On  the  question  of  damage  the 
vote  stood  11  to  one.  The  case  will  be  tried  again. 

* 

Gov.  Harmon  of  Ohio  decided  to  shake  up  the 
Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture.  His  object  evidently  was 
to  obtain  as  many  Democratic  officeholders  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  are  informed  that  he  stated  emphatically 
that  he  would,  if  need  be,  remove  every  member  of 
the  Board  in  order  to  obtain  a  Democratic  secretary. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  talk,  but  as  Gov.  Harmon 
dictates  the  talking  in  this  case  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  said.  Mr.  A.  P.  Sandies  was  elected  secretary 
in  place  of  Mr.  Calvert.  Mr.  Sandies  will,  we  believe, 
make  an  excellent  officer.  He  has  been  in  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Board  in  its  fight  with  the  Smith 
Fertilizer  Co.,  and  we  confidently  expect  him  to 
carry  the  fight  to  a  finish.  Gov.  Harmon  expresses 
amazement  that  the  Smith  Fertilizer  Co.  has  been 
able  to  hold  up  the  State  of  Ohio.  Much  additional 
testimony  against  the  concern  has  been  obtained,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  now  appointed  a  referee  to 
hear  the  testimony  in  the  case.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  if  the  new  “combination”  of  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turers  is  made  the  Ohio  Attorney-General  will  do  his 
best  to  prevent  its  incorporation  in  that  State.  This 
is  because  he  claims  that  this  combination  is  made 
to  enable  several  companies  which  have  sold  poor 
goods  “to  get  away  from  their  old  names.” 

* 

The  Virginia  Horticultural  Society  is  branching 
out  in  a  new  line.  Several  varieties  of  apples  grow 
well  nigh  to  perfection  in  parts  of  Virginia.  Most 
of  them  are  eagerly  taken  by  European  buyers  for 
export.  New  these  Virginia  growers  have  seen  the 
Pacific  coast  apples  coming  across  the  country  and 
selling  at  prices  which  gave  the  grower  more  for  a 
box  than  many  of  us  get  for  a  barrel.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  growers  bought  boxes  of  this  fruit  and  opened 
them  at  their  society  meetings.  Thus  they  found 
that  the  best  Virginia  apples  were  just  as  good.  In 
New  York  alone  there  are  nearly  50,000  natives  of 
Virginia.  They  with  their  families  would  make  a 
market  for  half  a  million  boxes  of  apples  if  they 
could  be  sure  they  were  getting  Virginia  fruit.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  “Cape  Cod”  and  “Virginia”  will 
make  about  the  best  trade-mark  names  that  could 
be  found  in  American  geography.  Many  of  the 
southern  people  did  not  at  first  like  the  idea  of  ped¬ 
dling  or  trying  for  retail  trade  while  foreign  buyers 
will  take  entire  crops.  The  Plorticultural  Society 
has  begun  to  advertise  “Virginia  apples.”  An  exhibit 
of  boxed  fruit  has  been  made  in  New  York,  and  the 
apples  will  be  put  on  sale  under  a  trade-mark.  That 
is  the  way  to  do  it.  We  never  expected  that  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  kick  down  tradition  and  get  in  ahead 
of  Vermont — but  it  has  been  done. 


February  13, 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  a  trust  doing  business  “in  restraint  of  trade” 
cannot  collect  debts  from  a  customer.  The  Conti¬ 
nental  Wall  Paper  Co.  has  nearly  or  quite  a  monop¬ 
oly  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper.  This  com¬ 
pany  sold  paper  to  a  customer  who  refused  payment 
on  the  ground  that,  since  the  wall  paper  company 
was  a  combination  which  restrained  trade  by  pre¬ 
venting  competitive  conditions,  it  was  illegal  and 
could  not  therefore  legally  collect  debts.  The  court 
has  upheld  this  claim  and  decides: 

A  court  will  not.  lend  its  aid  in  any  way  to  enforce  or 
to  realize  the  fruits  of  an  agreement  which  appears  to  be 
lainted  with  illegality  although  the  result  of  applying  the 
rule  may  sometimes  be  to  shield  a  defendant  who  has  got 
something  for  which  as  between  man  and  man  he  ought 
perhaps  to  pay  but  for  which  he  is  unwilling  to  pay. 

Four  out  of  nine  justices  of  the  court  held  that 
“a  lawful  purchase  is  not  made  unlawful  merely  by 
being  the  fulfilment  of  an  unlawful  contract,”  but 
the  majority  ruled  against  them.  The  effect  of  this 
decision  will  be  far-reaching,  and  will  affect  dealers 
in  oil,  shoes,  school  books  and  other  products.  They 
will  be  obliged  to  give  up  trade  agreements  or  sell 
for  cash.  In  the  end  we  think  it  will  help  break 
down  monopoly.  Under  this  decision  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  now  seize  goods  made  by  the  Wall 
Paper  Company  when  they  entered  interstate  traffic. 
It  probably  will  do  so,  unless  the  trust  is  dissolved 
and  reorganized  legally. 

* 

A  s  we  expected  and  predicted,  the  New  York 
Legislature  elected  Elihu  Root  as  Senator  from  New 
York.  The  State  now  has  a  strong  man  in  the 
Senate,  and  his  power  will  soon  be  felt.  We  have 
had  some  correspondence  with  Senator  Root  regard¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  farmers  and  the  feeling  of  public 
men  toward  farming.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says: 

I  am  glad  that  the  farmers  of  New  York  are  getting 
waked  up  to  the  Importance  of  looking  after  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  regard  to  matters  which  affect  their  in¬ 
terests.  A  pretty  close  observation  for  a  good  many  years 
has  satisfied  me  that  both  in  Congress  and  the  State 
Legislatures  our  representatives  really  wish  to  do  what 
is  for  the  interest  of  their  constituents,  but  they  are 
assaulted  on  every  side  by  people  who  want  to  get  things 
done,  and  who  make  a  great  noise  about  it  and  bring 
pressure  to  bear,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  tell  what  is  the  true  feeling  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  and  what  is  a  manufactured  appearance  of  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment.  This  is  especially  true  of  matters  which 
are  complicated  and  require  a  good  deal  of  investigation 
and  study,  which  it  is  often  difficult  for  legislators  to  find 
time  for  amid  the  enormous  mass  of  questions  they  have 
to  act  upon.  Some  newspapers  really  try  to  represent 
public  opinion,  and  I  believe  your  paper  to  be  of  that 
class.  A  great  many  papers,  however,  express  views  which 
are  dictated  by  special  interests  and  represent  opinion  as 
being  what  they  want  it  to  be  rather  than  as  it  really  is. 
Farmers  as  a  class  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  wants  and  needs  known,  and  impressing  them 
upon  their  representatives  because  they  do  not  get  to¬ 
gether  in  organized  bodies  to  the  extent  that  business 
men  do,  and  because  then  are  not  in  the  habit  of  writing 
freely  about  the  matters  they  are  interested  in. 

That  is  what  we  have  claimed  for  years.  It  is  why 
we  have  urged  farmers  to  vote  with  the  postage 
stamp.  The  public  man  does  not  care  for  manu¬ 
factured  sentiment  unless  it  is  in  his  own  interests. 
What  he  respects  and  fears  is  genuine  sentiment 
coming  straight  from  voters.  Thus  it  is  that  peti¬ 
tions  and  “resolutions”  have  little  weight,  while  per¬ 
sonal  letters  carrying  your  real  feelings  over  your 
own  signature  always  receive  attention.  The  farmers 
of  New  York  should  not  trust  to  their  various 
organizations  to  speak  for  them,  but  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  through  ink  and  postage  stamp. 


BREVITIES. 

We  would  like  to  own  that  span  of  mules  pictured  on 
first  page.  For  cultivating  in  narrow  rows  the  mule  is 
hard  to  beat ! 

Last  Fall  we  seeded  Alfalfa  in  drills  something-  over 
two  feet  apart.  The  plants  made  a  good  growth,  and  are 
likely  to  live  through  the  Winter.  As  an  experiment,  we 
expect  to  cultivate  them  like  corn. 

‘‘Delegated  investment”  is  a  good  name  for  the  money 
people  send  to  strangers  who  have  little  beside  a  patent 
•r  tome  undeveloped  wild  land.  Better  primary  investment 
— which  means  investing  your  money  where  you  can 
watch  it. 

A  farmer  sent  some  goods  to  a  New  York  commission 
man  and  failed  to  get  returns.  Finally  a  check  came, 
which  was  refused  at  the  bank.  Then  the  farmer  came 
up  here  and  hunted  up  the  man.  He  found  the  dealer, 
who  pleaded  that  he  was  “hard  up.”  “Yet,”  says  the 
farmer,  “he  was  smoking  a  fine  cigar !” 

Talk  about  advice  to  those  bashful  Vermonters,  here 
is  a  little  of  it :  “Dear  Sir ;  I  noticed  in  your  paper  that 
a  certain  fellow  had  his  apple  trees  eaten  up  by  the  deer. 
He  is  bashful,  lie  is  modest,  he  is  a  woman  ;  let  him  stay 
in  the  kitchen,  give  him  an  apron.” 

Indiana.  old  alkali  ike. 

The  Australian  salt  bush  (Atriplex  semibaccata)  has 
been  grown  with  fair  success  in  Colorado,  California  and 
some  other  western  States.  It  grows  in  alkali  soil  and 
makes  a  quantity  of  coarse  hay.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
boomed  by  seedsmen  as  a  general  cropping  plant.  Do  not 
attempt  to  grow  it  where  corn  does  well. 
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THE  FARMER’S  SHARE. 

A  Railroad  Eats  Up  Potatoes. 

Now  let  me  relate  an  experience  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
which  seems  like  highway  robbery  on  the  part  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.  This  man  had  a  carload  of  potatoes  sent  from 
Stockbridge,  Vt.,  to  Newburgh,  to  be  sold  by  him  in  lots 
to  suit.  These  potatoes  were  all  sold  before  potatoes  were 
received  in  Newburgh.  When  the  potatoes  arrived,  my 
friend  took  his  team  to  the  cars  to  load  up  and  went  to 
the  freight  office  to  settle.  To  his  surprise  the  agent  pre¬ 
sented  a  bill  of  9109.20.  Included  in  this  were  advance 
charges  of  $43.  These  potatoes  were  received  here  over 
the  West  Shore.  White  River  Junction  is  mentioned  in 
the  freight  papers,  possibly  as  a  transfer  point.  Do  you 
consider  this  a  fair  charge,  or  do  you  consider  it  a  case 
for  the  Interstate  Commission?  If  you  can  discuss  this 
question  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  it  may  help  some 
of  those  bloated  hondholding  farmers  to  find  out  who  gets 
the  wealth  he  produces.  I  would  like  to  be  introduced  to 
Nell  Beverly  while  they  are  finding  the  answer  to  the 
above  problem.  c.  t.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  case  of  lowway  robbery,  and  should 
he  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
once.  The  distance  between  Stockbridge  and  Newburgh  in 
a  straight  line  is  about  180  miles.  By  rail  it  is  some  250 
miles.  The  average  car  will  carry  about  300  bushels  of 
potatoes.  At  this  average  it  cost  36  cents  a  bushel,  or 
nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  in  New  York 
to  haul  those  potatoes  to  market ! 

Freight  Charges  to  the  West. 

I  read  with  much  interest  letters  from  Rural  New  York¬ 
ers  about  the  prices  they  receive  for  produce,  and  also 
transportation  charges.  I  thought  I  would  send  you  an 
Item  from  the  West.  Becoming  disgusted  with  the  high 
price  of  coal  oil  (30  cents  per  gallon)  and  the  poor  light 
it  gives,  I  sent  to  the  Alcohol  Utilities  Company  for  an 
alcohol  lamp.  Local  deafers  charged  $1  per  gallon  for 
denatured  alcohol.  I  then  sent  to  the  company’s  factory 
at  Peoria,  Hi.,  for  nine  gallons  of  denatured  alcohol  at  50 
cents,  f.  o.  b.  Peoria,  ro  be  sent  by  freight,  weight  of 
package,  73  pounds.  Bill  for  freight  was  $4.05.  This  on 
the  lowest  class  of  freight,  only  good  for  fuel  and  light¬ 
ing  purposes  shipped  30  days  since,  not  yet  arrived,  but 
may  get  it  within  the  next  60  days,  or  somewhat  longer 
than  it  could  be  hauled  by  ox  team.  Last  Spring  I  bought 
a  carload  of  cedar  fence  Dosts  tlowest  class  freight).  The 
distance  hauled  was  less  tnan  150  miles ;  freight  bill 
was  $76.15,  more  than  two-third  cost  of  posts.  These 
freight  bills  do  not  tally  with  N.  C.  Yoakum  and  J.  J. 
Hill's  public  utterances — that  the  average  freight,  per  ton, 
per  mile  in  tiie  United  States  is  carried  for  three-quarters 
of  a  cent.  If  I  related  my  experience  in  selling  farm 
produce  to  commission  men  and  dealers  I  am  afraid  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  would  call  them  “fish  stories.”  Let 
us  by  all  means  have  a  parcels  post.  h.  f. 

Washington. 

Buying  Northern  Grown  Seed. 

“John,  I  have  been  reading  up  in  the  agricultural  papers 
how  much  better  northern  grown  potatoes  are  for  seed, 
and  that  we  should  always  change  our  seed  at  least  every 
few  years.  I  think  we  will  get  some  barrels  and  send  our 
seed  potatoes  down  to  Baltimore  and  sell  them,  and  get 
some  choice  northern  grown  potatoes  and  see  how  they 
turn  out.” 

TIIE  PACKING. — “My  what,  a  fine  lot  of  potatoes  these 
are,  i  'most  wish,  John,  I  hadn’t  thought  of  shipping  them 
away ;  but  since  they  are  barreled  up,  we’ll  let  them  go ; 
but  "say,  did  you  see  anything  of  my  glasses?  I  can’t 
find  them  anywheres?” 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  March  - . 

Messrs. - &  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Sirs — I  am  shipping  you  to-day  via  freight  10 
barrels  of  potatoes.  As  these  are  potatoes  I  kept  for  seed 
they  are  extra  fine.  Please  sell  them  to  best  advantage, 
and  ship  me  as  soon  as  possible  10  barrels  of  northern 
grown  seed  potatoes,  as  I  have  decided  to  give  northern 
grown  seed  a  trial. 

Yours  truly. 


THE  POTATOES  ARRIVE. — “That’s  a  fine  lot  of  pota¬ 
toes  that  farmer  sent  us  from  Lancaster  Co.’’  “That’s  so. 
Bill ;  they  will  bring  the  top  of  the  market,  $2.50,  and 
they  are  northern  grown,  too ;  don’t  know  why  he  didn’t 


keep  them  for  seed.  The  boss  says  he  wants  us  to  send 
him  some  northern  grown  seed,  lie  will  get  them,  Bill, 
all  right.” 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March - . 

Mr. - , 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir — Your  potatoes  arrived  O.  K.  and  sold  at  the 
top  of  the  market.  Of  course  you  understand  that  choice 
northern  grown  seed  always  commands  a  higher  price  than 
nearby  potatoes.  We  enclose  account  sales  and  bill, 
showing  a  balance  due  us  of  $14,  which  amount  you  will 
please  forward  your  check  for.  Awaiting  your  further 
orders. 

Very  respectfully, 

- &  Co. 

10  barrels  potatoes  . $2.50  $25.00 

Freight  and  cartage  .  1.50 

Commission  .  2.50 

-  4.00 

-  $21.00 


10  barrels  seed  potatoes  @  $3.50....  $35.00 

Balance  due  .  $14.00 

THE  POTATO  PATCH. — “Well,  John,  we  have  got  most 
of  these  potatoes  planted.  They  certainly  were  a  fine  lot 
of  potatoes,  and  that,  commission  man  certainly  gave  us 
a  square  deal  on  these.  Well,  we  will  have  time  to  finish 
the  patch  before  dark,  so  turn  that  last  barrel  out  and  we 
will  cut  what  we  need.” 

“Hello,  father,  what’re  these?” 

“Well,  I  declare,  John,  they  look  like  my  glasses.” 

“Why,  so  they  are,  father,  and  that  commission  man 
sent  us  back  our  own  potatoes.” 

So  it  proved ;  the  commission  man  had  simply  marked 

the  barrels  “Choice  Northern  Grown  Seed”  and  shipped 

them  back  to  the  farmer  at  a  cost  of  $14  and  freight,  and 
had  it.  not  been  for  the  farmer’s  glasses  he  would  never 
have  known  the  difference.  a.  j.  hodgson. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  little  story  is  said  to  he  taken  from  life. 
Farmers  would  better  keep  their  glasses  on  ! 

A  Farmer’s  Share  of  Pears. 

I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  account  sales  which  I  think 
is  on  an  average  of  the  way  I  am  used : 

13  kegs  Seckels,  fancy,  @  $1.78 .  $23.14 

18  kegs  Seckels,  No.  1,  (a\  $1.53 .  27.54 

4  kegs  Seckels,  No.  2,  @  $1.03 .  4.12 

-  $54.80 

Freight  .  §5.78 

Cartage  .  1.05 

Commission  .  5.48 

Kegs  .  7.70 

- 20.01 


Sold  September  25,  1908 .  $34.79 

Shipped  September  16 ;  sold  October  26  : 

2  kegs  Seckels,  fancy,  @  $2.25 . ' .  $4.50 

17  kegs  Seckels,  No.  1,  (a]  $2.10 .  35.70 

11  kegs  Seckels,  No.  2,  @  $1.75 .  19.25 


Freight  .  $4.95 

Cartage  . 1.80 

Commission  .  5.95 

Cold  storage  charge  .  2  10 

Kegs  .  6.60 

-  21.40 


$38.05 

Dealers  offered  me  40  cents  a  bushel  (keg)  for  these. 
The  last  lot  contained  a  smaller  lot  of  fancy  and  the 
larger  lot  of  small  ones,  but  the  cold  storage  helped  sell 
them.  My  pears  are  always  graded  and  marked,  and  I 
find  by  shipping  mostly  to  one  man  I  received  much  better 
prices.  Nothing  but  good  fruit  goes.  e.  l.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — From  this  we  see  that  the  two  lots  of  pears 
sold  for  $114.25.  The  cost  of  selling  and  the  kegs  was 
$41.41,  or  36  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  The  consumer 
paid  at  least  $200  for  these  pears.  As  the  grower  got 
$72.84  after  paying  selling  expenses  he  received  36  cents 
of  the  dollar. 

“  Open  Thou  Mine  Eyes.” 

The  above  quotation  from  the  Psalms  very  befittingly 
expresses  our  needs  as  farmers.  In  a  large  measure  it 
expresses  our  need  to  see  our  opportunities,  and  again 
to  see  facts.  It  is  of  the  latter  thought  that  I  write 
this  article.  For  some  time  past  a  few  of  our  farm  papers 


have  been  asking  the  question,  “Who  gets  the  money?” 
The  universal  answer  has  been,  “The  middlemen  and 
the  express  companies.”  A  little  bit  of  my  experience 
may  be  of  value  to  many  wito  read  this  article.  Last  July 
I  bought  two  bushels  of  plums,  paying  $2  a  bushel  for 
them  and  $1.50  expressage  to  have  them  carried  about 
120  miles.  There  are  64  quarts  in  two  bushels.  After 
using  a  lot  raw  and  making  some  into  jelly  we  canned 
50  quarts.  That  many  quarts  of  canned  fruit,  and  such 
canned  fruit  would  have  cost  us  at  the  grocery  $12.50. 
Deducting  the  cost  of  plums  and  expressage  they  stood 
us  clear  $7.  That  same  week  I  visited  two  cities  and  in¬ 
quired  at  the  groceries  the  price  of  plums.  They  were 
selling  the  same  kind  of  plums  at  50  cents  a  half  gallon 
basket.  Now,  if  I  had  bought  my  plums  from  a  grocer 
they  would  have  cost  me  $16;  I  saved  $10.50  by  buying 
directly  from  the  farmer.  If  the  grocer  had  to  pay  tiie 
same  price  for  the  plums  and  the  same  express  rate  I  did 
(which  is  doubtful)  he  made  $10.50  clear  of  nearly  all 
expenses.  If  our  city  consumers  would  take  our  farm 
papers  and  post  themselves  on  the  line  of  farm  productions 
and  get  in  touch  with  some  industrious,  honest  and  clean 
farmer,  and  buy  all  their  produce  direct,  it  would  result 
in  larger  prices  to  the  farmer  for  his  products.  Take  the 
case  above.  It  would  have  been  infinitely  better  if  half  of 
the  profit  accruing  to  the  grocer  had  been  added  to  the 
farmer’s  price  and  the  other  half  saved  to  the  consumer. 

West  Virginia.  _  e.  d.  hanna. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  GRANGE. — At  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  opening  at  Little  Falls  February  2,  Master  F.  N. 
Godfrey  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  direct  primary.  Five 
hundred  delegates  were  in  attendance  when  the  conven¬ 
tion  opened,  and  the  report  of  Secretary  Giles  showed  that 
the  Grange  had  gained  6.000  members  in  the  past  year, 
having  now  a  membership  of  83,267.  Mr.  Godfrey,  in 
seconding  Governor  Hughes’s  recommendation  for  direct 
primaries,  called  attention  to  -the  consistent  policy  of  the 
Grange  for  years  in  advocating  primary  reform,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  now  that  the  question  has  been  placed  squarely 
before  the  Legislature  it  should  be  all  the  more  strongly 
contended  for  by  the  Grange,  and  take  precedence  over 
other  matters  in  its  list  of  recommendations  for  legisla¬ 
tion.  Other  important  legislative  recommendations  made 
by  Master  Godfrey  were  for  a  legal  department  for  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ;  providing  for  regis¬ 
tration.  licensing  and  regulation  of  motor  vehicles ;  more 
efficient  supervision  of  common  schools;  better  protection 
of  forest  lands  from  fires,  and  exemption  from  taxation  of 
lands  set  aside  for  the  growing  of  forests.  Master  Godfrey 
called  the  barge  canal  the  State’s  “white  elephant,”  and 
said  the  development  of  the  work  justified  the  Grange’s 
opposition  to  it.  The  construction  of  market  roads  was 
demanded  by  the  new  Highway  Commission  before  trunk 
lines  are  extended  for  pleasure  seekers.  Strong  criticism 
was  made  of  roads  constructed  in  the  past,  the  speaker 
saying  that  they  were  so  poorly  built  as  to  need  repairs  as 
soon  as  completed,  and  that  the  cost  of  repairing  them 
was  greater  in  a  few  years  than  the  first  cost.  He  hoped 
that  under  new  conditions  the  work  of  construction  would 
be  continued  on  a  basis  of  permanency  and  economy. 

Feed  is  getting  scarce  in  the  west  end  of  Barry  Co. 
Corn  is  65  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  35 ;  wheat,  $1.05 ;  hay, 
$8  to  $10  per  ton.  We  are  having  some  cold  snowy 
weather  here ;  the  thermometer  registered  six  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  January  12  and  killed  most  of  the  peach  buds. 
Prospects  for  apples  and  berries  are  good  at  present.  I 
think  the  eastern  farmers  are  wise  to  raise  more  corn, 
as  the  West  consumes  most  of  theirs  now  in  feeding  hogs 
and  cattle  for  market.  r.  d.  t. 

Purdy,  Mo. 

Most  of  the  land  is  under  lease  for  oil  and  gas  at 
$1  per  acre  per  annum  until  drilled.  Land  is  hilly  and 
rough,  but  rich  and  produces  well ;  sells  at  $25  to  $50 
per  acre.  Prices  good  ;  horses,  $150  to  $200  each  ;  cows, 
$50  to  $75 ;  hogs,  8  cents  dressed ;  sheep,  $6  to  $8 
per  head ;  eggs,  25  cents  per  dozen ;  chickens,  8  cents 
per  pound ;  butter,  20  cents  per  pound ;  wheat,  $1  per 
bushel;  corn,  $1  per  bushel ;  mill  feed,  $2.15;  potatoes, 
75  cents  per  bushel.  It  has  been  very  dry  from  about 
the  first  of  July  up  to  January  14.  Schools  progressing 
nicely. 

Glenville,  W.  Va. 

The  following  would  stand  a  good  chance  for  first  prize 
in  a  contest  for  extortion  :  “If  you  wish  to  realize  the  limit 
of  express  companies’  extortion,  just  send  a  package  to 
British  Columbia.  My  brother  there  bought  $12  worth  of 
artists’  supplies  from  a  Chicago  firm,  and  the  express 
was  $5.35  and  the  duty  $3.85.  They  don’t  need  any 
nerve  tonic.”  w.  s. 


EASY  IN  EVERY  WAY 
SKIMMING  WITH  AN 

Improved  De  Laval 


Skimming  milk  with  an  improved 
DE  LAVAL  cream  separator  is  an  easy 
simple  matter  from  start  to  finish.  Getting 
the  machine  ready,  filling  the  supply  can, 
turning  the  cranlc,  and  cleaning  when  through  are  all  done  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  convenience. 

Every  part  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machine  is  designed  for  easy 
operation.  The  bowl  construction  permits  of  its  being  very 
compact  and  small  in  size  and  requiring  but  low  speed.  The 
length  and  height  of  the  crank  handle  are  just  right  for  easiest 
turning.  The  method  of  gearing  is  the  product  of  perfect  en¬ 
gineering.  Thus  the  necessary  speed  is  maintained  with  the 
least  continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Some  separators  are  so  designed  as  to  run  deceptively  easy 
when  starting  but  greatly  tire  or  strain  the  operator  in  a  half 
hour’s  use.  The  DE  LAVAL  turns  easy  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  a  run.  Scientifically  correct  mechanical  construction 
throughout  is  the  reason  for  it. 

The  improved  DE  LAVAL  machine  is  so  simple  in  every 
feature  that  an  inexperienced  person  could  if  necessary  take  it 
apart  from  top  to  bottom  in  five  minutes,  and  put  it  together 
again  within  ten  minutes.  There  is  no  need  of  expert  knowledge 
or  hard  work  in  operating  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  or  handling 
any  of  its  parts.  It’s  “  Easy  in  Every  Way.” 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  explains  DE  LAVAL  simplicity  and 
ease  of  operation  in  detail.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy,  or,  better 
still,  try  a  machine  for  yourself  in  your  own  dairy.  You  have 
but  to  ask  for  either,  j  _______ 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madi*on  Street  1 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  8t. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices : 
165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND.  OREG. 


Kcpflahid°"  Rubber  Roofing 
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ON’T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  until  you  have  seen  and  tested  the  old.  reliable 
Breess  Bros,  guaranteed  waterproof, flre-reslsting.durable  Rubber  Roofing. 
Made  by  our  own  special  process,  of  long-ttbre  wool  felt,  saturated  in  asphalt. 

_  *  _  _ _  ’  II  a„  <rl  I  AAnforl  nn  L.iL 


D 

Freefe'ffi 

153-ply  roofing. 
B  ; of  1 


,1 . . 1 .. . . ..  i. 


and 

Put  them  to  every  test  you 
can’thlnk  of  and  prove  to  your  own  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  Brceso  Bros.  Rubber  Root¬ 
ing  is  the  highest  quality  roofing  on  the 
market.  We  give  the 

Longest  Guarantee 
Send  for  samples  or  order  now  on  our 
strong  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
hack.  We  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 
of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minneso¬ 
ta,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  north  of  south  line  of  Tennessee.  Don't 
delay  ordering ;  these  special  prices  may  not  be  offered  to  you  again. 
Take  advantage  of  them  and  write  now,  today. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO..  Roolln^Dept.  11.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Lowest  Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 


35-lb. Roll— 108  £>4  or 
Sq.  Ft.-l-PIy 
45-lb. Roll — 108  1  or 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply 
55-lb. Roll — 108  nor 
Sq.  Ft.— 3-Ply 
Order  today, orwrite  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 


SAW 

MILL 

PRICES 
ON  ALL 
KINDSoi 

NEW 


Save  SI00  to  s300 

On  a  Carload! 


Write  for  FREE  LUMBER  LIST  ?et  «**"■*•“ 


Tine's  figures  on 
all  the  Lumber  you  need.  We  undersell  everybody  on 
Lumber  of  every  descri  ption.  We  carry  the  biggest  stock 
and  ship  direct  from  the  Mill  toyou  at  actual  Saw-Mill 
Prices.  Millions  of  feet  of  best  Yellow  Pine  and  White 
Pine  Lumber  offered  at  prices  that  stagger  competition. 
Now  is  the  time  to  build.  Prices  have  touched  bottom. 
Buy  before  the  rise.  Get  In  on  the  ground  floor. 

Lumber  to  Build  or  Repair  Houses, 
Barns,  Outbuildings,  Half  Usual  Cost 

On  Timbers  and  Rough  Lumber  the  saving  per  carload 
averages  $100.  On  mixed  cars  of  Dressed,  and  Rough 
Lumber  the  saving  is  about  $250.  On  Finishing  Lumber, 
such  as  Siding,  Ceiling.  Moulded  Casing  and  Base,  Floor¬ 
ing,  etc.,  the  saving  runs  as  high  as  $300.  You  can  figure 
on  a  straight  saving  of  from  26  to  50  per  cent  on  any 
kind  of  Lumber  from  the  mills  of  Gordon-Vnn  Tino  Co. 
Grades  Guaranteed.  Lumber  delivered  at  any 
railroad  station,  all  freight  allowed.  >0  drayage 
charge.  Quick  shipment. 

This  is  the  Time  to  Build  With  Economy ! 

Send  list  of  lumber  needed  for  building  or  repairing  and 
get  a  Free  Estimate.  Complete  Lumber  List  FREE. 

■Gordon-VanTine  Co.,  1496  Case  St., 


FREE 

Write  forGordon- 
Van  Tine’s  Saw- 
Mill  Price  List  on 

DIMENSION 

(Srfdding,  Joisls,  Raf¬ 
ters,  Partition  Joists) 
Sheathing 
Barn  Boards 
Y.  P.  Flooring 
Inside  Finish 
Ceiling 
Siding  for 
Houses &Barns 
Ship  Lap 
Common  Boards 
Fencing 
Timbers,  Lath 
Shingles 
Pickets,  Etc. 


Davenport^  Iowa 


LUMBER 


14.0 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THIS  IS  BLESSING,  THIS  IS  LIFE. 

I  say  to  thee,  do  thou  repeat 
To  the  first  man  thou  may’st  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street, 

That  he,  and  we,  and  all  men  move 

Under  a  canopy  of  love 

As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above : 

That  doubt  and  trouble,  fear  and  pain, 

And  anguish,  all  are  sorrows  vain  ; 

That  death  itself  shall  not  remain  : 

That  weary  deserts  we  may  tread, 

A  dreary  labyrinth  may  thread, 

Through  dark  ways  underground  be  led ; 

Yet,  if  wa  will  our  Guide  obey. 

The  dreariest  path,  Ibe  darkest  way. 

Shall  issue  out  in  heavenly  day. 

And  we,  on  divers  shores  now  cast, 

Shall  meet,  our  perilous  voyage  past, 

All  in  our  Father’s  home  at  last. 

And  ere  thou  leave  him,  say  thou  this, 

Yet  one  word  more — they  only  miss 
The  winning  of  that  final  bliss 

Who  will  not  count  it  true  that  Love, 
Blessing,  not  cursing,  rules  above 
And  that  in  it  we  live  and  move. 

And  one  thing  further  make  him  know ; 
That  to  believe  these  things  are  so, 

This  firm  faith  never  to  forego — 

Despite  of  all  that  seems  at  strife 
With  blessing,  and  with  curses  rife — 

That  tills  is  blessing,  this  is  life. 

— Archbishop  Trench. 

♦ 

Remember  that  the  soft  furry  beaver 
hats  that  have  been  so  popular  again  this 
Winter  should  never  be  brushed,  but 
shaken  well  to  fluff  out  the  nap.  Brush¬ 
ing  mats  it  down,  and  it  never  looks  as 
it  did  when  new. 

* 

‘‘Aseptic  handkerchiefs”  are  a  practi¬ 
cal  idea;  they  are  made  of  soft  but  tough 
white  paper,  like  the  better  grade  of 
Japanese  napkins,  and  cost  five  cents  a 
packet.  For  an  invalid,  or  a  person  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  bad  cold  they  are  excel¬ 
lent,  being  burned  after  using. 

* 

Vegetarian  pies  have  a  crust  made 
by  moistening  one  of  the  ready-cooked 
cereals  with  sweet  cream  until  it  forms 
a  paste;  the  pie  plate  is  lined  with  this, 
and  the  fruit  filling  put  in,  but  no  top 
crust  used.  In  a  good  oven  the  cereal 
paste  becomes  crisp  and  firm  enough  to 
support  the  fruit.  The  top  is  usually 

covered  with  a  meringue. 

* 

A  friend  asks  how  to  put  a  valance 
on  an  iron  bed.  The  best  way  to  put 
this  flounce  on  any  bed  is  to  attach  it 
to  a  sheet  just  the  right  size  to  lie  flat 
on  the  spring.  This  holds  the  valance 
neatly  in  place,  without  any  sagging. 
We  have  seen  valances  tied  with  tapes 
to  the  bedstead  at  intervals,  a  trouble¬ 
some  method  that  often  causes  it  to  sag. 
The  valance  should  be  gathered  to  a 
broad  tape,  and  then  firmly  basted  to 
the  sheet,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  off 
for  convenience  in  laundering.  We  do 
not  care  for  a  valance,  because  it  is  a 
dust  catcher,  but  it  has  come  back  into 
fashion  again,  especially  with  four-post 
beds,  and  there  are  some  cases  where  it 
seems  a  convenience.  An  elderly  lady 
tells  us  of  a  place  she  visited  in  Eng¬ 
land,  about  70  years  ago,  where  the  best 
bed  had  a  complete  set  of  hangings, 
canopy,  curtains  and  valance,  all  made 
of  silk  patchwork.  The  patches  were 
octagons,  each  about  V/z  inch  in 
diameter,  all  sewn  together  over-and- 
over,  as  old-fashioned  patchwork  was 
jnade,  with  exquisitely  fine  needlework, 
the  curtains  all  being  bordered  with 
colors  put  together  to  form  a  distinct 
pattern.  It  was  the  work  of  two  maiden 
ladies.  Think  of  the  thousands  of  pieces 
and  millions  of  stitches — but  after  all, 
it  had  more  to  recommend  it,  both  in 
use  and  beauty,  than  much  of  the  fancy- 

work  that  has  followed  it. 

* 

Sometimes  we  meet  a  discontented 
farm  girl  whose  life  is  darkened  by  the 
pessimistic  question  “What’s  the  use?” 
She  longs  for  pretty  clothes,  but  she  sees 
no  .object  in  making  her  simple  house 
dresses  neat  and  well-fitting,  becoming 


in  color;  no  one  sees  them  but  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  what’s  the  use  of  making  work¬ 
ing  clothes  pretty?  She  is  interested 
in  the  outside  world  with  an  envious 
sort  of  interest,  but  though  she  has 
access  to  enough  reading  matter  to  keep 
her  in  touch  with  wider  interests  she  de¬ 
cides  that  nobody  cares,  and  lets  her 
mind  wear  a  slatternly  dress  too.  She 
never  realizes  that  one’s  own  enthus¬ 
iasms  may  make  other  people  care,  or 
that  personal  uplift  lies  at  the  root  of 
every  reform.  If  the  salt  itself  has  lost 
its  savor,  wherewithal  shall  it  be  salted? 
Maturity  and  old  age  may  lose  en¬ 
thusiasm,  after  the  hard  struggle  that 
comes  to  so  many  of  us,  but  we  still 
look  for  hope  and  buoyancy  to  untried 
youth,  and  we  are  sad  indeed  when  it 
disappoints  us.  Suppose  our  plans  for 
culture  and  all  the  greater  possibilities 
of  life  fade,  one  by  one,  like  rainbow 
gold?  At  least  we  have  had  the  joy  of 
planning,  and  even  rainbow  gold  may 
add  a  little  gilding  to  everyday  things. 
Day  dreams  that  cause  discontent  and 
idleness,  or  neglect  of  real  essentials, 
are  a  weakening  form  of  self  indulg¬ 
ence,  but  there  is  another  form  of  air 
castle  that  makes  the  hard  things  of 
daily  life  merely  a  disciplinary  prelude 
to  the  things  we  hope  for.  So  let  the 
girl  of  ambitious  dreams  remember  that 
the  best  training  for  fine  clothes  is  to 
learn  how  to  wear  simple  ones  with 
grace  and  dignity;  that  the  best  training 
for  the  great  world  is  the  kindliness, 
patience  and  interest  in  others  that 
sweetens  life  in  a  small  circle,  and  that 
any  knowledge  we  may  gain  has  its  use, 
even  on  a  desert  island.  “What’s  the 
use?”  If  primitive  man  had  never  pro¬ 
gressed  beyond  that  stage,  we  might 
still  be  living  in  caves,  each  one 
growling  in  a  corner  over  the  bone 
wrested  from  the  common  stock. 


Old  Newspapers. 

When  I  opened  the  door  of  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  kitchen  that  Monday  morning  and 
asked  her  to  tell  me  again  how  she 
made  those  delicious  cranberry  pies  she 
took  to  the  Grange,  I  found  her  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  debris  of  the  Sunday  papers 
—supplements  and  pictures,  etc. 

“What  do  you  do  with  such  a  mess 
of  stuff?”  she  asked  despairingly,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  if  I  were  really  economical  I 
should  tie  them  up  for  the  ragmen,  but 
I  can’t  endure  their  haggling  ways,  and 
besides  I  haven’t  the  room  or  time  to 
be  bothered  with  a  lot  of  this  stuff, 
so  I  burn  it  as  fast  as  we  can.” 

“You  make  a  great  mistake  there,”  I 
said,  “I  save  all  the  newspapers  I  can 
get  my  hand  on.  Did  you  every  try  us¬ 
ing  it  in  place  of  lamp-cloths?  You  will 
have  some  of  the  clearest  chimneys  you 
ever  saw.  Then  I  wet  several  papers 
in  warm  water  and  wring  them  quite 
dry,  tear  into  bits  and  sprinkle  over  the 
carpets  before  sweeping.  It  saves  lots 
of  dust  on  the  furniture  and  brightens 
up  the  carpet  magically.  Then  I  take  a 
damp  piece,  put  on  a  little  kerosene  and 
dust  the  furniture.  It  saves  lots  of 
dirty  old  rags  around,  and  is  as  good 
in  results  as  a  furniture  polish,  with  less 
bother  and  no  expense.  I  use  it  to 
polish  windows  and  I  tell  you  they  are 
clear  and  shining  enough  for  the  most 
critical  housekeeper.  There  is  no  dust 
or  lint  from  the  paper,  and  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  nothing  could 
be  more  healthful,  for  you  see  I  gather 
up  the  dirt  and  burn  it,  instead  of  col¬ 
lecting  it  and  dissolving  it  in  water  at 
some  future  time.  The  newspaper  is 
tough  and  will  stand  a  great  deal  of 
use.  It  is  very  useful  to  wrap  woolens 
and  furs  in  for  Summer  storage.  I 
never  knew  moths  or  bugs  or  flies  to 
molest  anything  done  up  in  newspaper. 
The  printer’s  ink  is  as  effective  a  pro¬ 
tection  as  expensive  gum  camphor  or 
old  cedar  chests.  Very  frequently,  when 
John  or  the  hired  men  are  going  off  on 
a  long  cold  ride  they  come  to  me  with 
a  couple  of  newspapers  and  say,  ‘Tuck 
this  down  between  my  shoulders,  will 


you?  Nothing  like  a  piece  of  newspaper 
to  keep  a  fellow’s  back  warm.’  I  have 
used  it  inside  an  extra  pair  of  stockings 
to  keep  dry  and  warm  when  obliged  to 
wade  through  snowdrifts,  and  once  I 
took  some  plaster  of  Paris,  newspaper 
and  water,  made  a  sort  of  putty  and 
filled  the  cracks  of  an  old  floor,  then 
two  coats  of  deck  paint  and  I  had  a 
handsome  floor,  as  smooth  and  even  as 
glass.  I  never  put  potato  parings,  apple 
refuse  or  anything  not  liquid  in  the 
swill-pail.  In  fact,  we  haven’t  any  real 
swill-pail.  A  sheet  of  newspaper  will 
do  as  well  and  I  simply  throw  it  all 
into  the  pig’s  pen,  or  after  shaking 
the  parings  to  the  biddies  or  cows,  drop 
the  paper  on  the  manure  pile.  I  count 
old  newspaper  among  the  greatest  and 
most  economical  helps  for  the  busy 
housewife.  It  saves  so  much  time  and 
strength  and  gives  such  good  results. 
Why,  I  shouldn’t  be  able  to  do  any 
work  without  a  big  lot  of  newspaper 
handy.  I  can’t  tell  you  half  the  work 
it  will  do.  It  makes  me  ache  to  think 
of  burning  paper  just  to  get  it  out  of 
the  way.” 

“Well,”  said  my  neighbor,  “I’m  gj,ad 
to  find  a  use  for  it.  We're  never  to 
old  to  learn  are  we?  Here  I  am  70 
and  just  finding  out  that  paper  is  a  good 
dust-cloth.  O'h,  yes,  those  pics !  You 
sit  down  here  by  this  window  while  I 
hunt  up. that  recipe.  You  know  how  I 
keep  cranberries  until  late  like  this,  don’t 
you?  Just  put  them  into  a  clean  paper 
bag — tie  the  bag  up  tight  and  hang  it 
in  the  cellarway.  Yes,  most  everybody 
likes  my  pies.  There,  I’ve  found  it ! 
Shall  I  write  it  off  for  you?  Take  a 
cupful  of  nice  red  cranberries,  chop 
them  a  little,  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of 
seeded  raisins,  one  tablespoon ful  of  mo¬ 
lasses  and  four  of  sugar,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  cornstarch  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Mix 
the  sugar,  cornstarch,  salt  and  molasses 
together,  and  then  add  the  cranberries 
and  raisins.  Make  a  nice  rich  crust  and 
fill  with  the  cranberries.” 

ADAH  COLCORD  BARNES. 


Farm  Cheese  of  Years  Age. 

We  used  a  tub  to  set  the  milk  in,  bowl 
with  holes  in  center  for  draining,  bars 
to  lay  across  tub,  a  linen  strainer  to  lay 
over  curd  and  bowl,  hoop  and  press.  A 
kettle  is  needed  to  heat  milk  and  whey 
in,  tray  to  chop  the  curd  in,  all  to  be 
kept  sweet  and  for  cheese  only. 

Mix  night  and  morning’s  milk,  heat  it 
blood  warm,  add  enough  rennet  to  set 
the  curd  in  an  hour.  When  hard  enough 
cross  with  a  knife,  let  it  stand  for 
whey  to  rise.  Lay  the  linen  cloth  over 
the  curd  and  dip  the  whey  with  a  saucer 
into  the  kettle  to  heat  for  scalding  the 
curd.  Dip  curd  into  the  strainer  over 
bowl  to  drain  the  rest  of  whey  out. 
When  dry  slice  the  curd  and  pour  over 
the  hot  whey  (not  too  hot)  ;  let  drain 
off,  chop  fine  in  tray,  salt,  and  place  in 
the  cloth  over  hoop ;  press.  Before  night 
take  out,  have  a  clean  cloth  in  hoop, 
turn  cheese  over,  and  leave  in  press 
until  ready  to  put  in  cheese  next  day. 
A  cool  room  north  window  is  preferred 
to  keep  and  cure.  Rub  cheese  with  the 
fat  (sausage  fat  is  good),  turn  every 
day  for  awhile,  keep  the  flies  away; 
wash  everything  in  cool  water  first,  then 
hot,  and  dry  in  air.  This  is  the  way 
we  used  to  do  it,  and  we  get  no  cheese 
like  it  now,  mild  and  soft.  No  Jersey 
milk  for  it  either;  that  for  butter.  It 
looks  like  work,  doesn’t  it,  but  as  Mary 
Dondero  writes,  it  is  best  to  see  some 
one  do  it.  Have  I  made  it  plain?  One 
must  practice  to  get  just  the  right 
amount  of  rennet  or  salt ;  too  much 
salt  makes  it  hard,  too  much  rennet 
strong.  a.  b. 


The  foods  we  eat  furnish  energy 
for  the  body  just  as  burning  coal 
makes  steam  for  an  engine. 

The  experiments  of  Prof. 
Frankland,  Ph.  D.,  of  London, 
show  that  cod  liver  oil  yields  two 
and  one-half  times  more  energy 
than  starches  or  sweets. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  pure  cod  liver  oil  combined 
with  hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda.  It  forms  fat,  gives  strength, 
enriches  the  blood,  invigorates 
the  nerves,  and  repairs  tissues. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World’’  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


SatisfaC 

Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  Boston 


FUMA 


Prairie  Dogs, 

“  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

a  n  d  G  v  a  i  n  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

8with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEXT  TIME 

You  buys  pair  of  rubber  boots  get  the  bind  that 
will  outwear  two  ordinary  pa  Ira. 

Abk  Your  Dealer  For 

RUBBEBHIDE  BOOTS 

The  heavy  Rock  Oak  leather  sole  protects  the 
teet  from  stones,  spikes,  glass,  nails,  sharp  sticks, 
etc.  Will  not  cut  or  snag  as  do  ordinary 
rubber  soles.  Your  feet  are  dry  all  the  time. 

,  Theleather  insole  prevents  excessive  sweat¬ 
ing.  The  most  comfortable,  durable,  econom¬ 
ical  rubber  boot  ever  made  for  all  kinds  of  wet 
Work  spading,  ditching,  stable  work,  etc. 
THEY  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Because  you  do  not  have  to  throw  them  away 
when  the  soles  are  worn  out,  as  you  do 
with  ordinary  rubber  boots  —  simply 
have  them  resoled  or  tapped  by  any 
cobbler,  and  they  are  as  good  as  new. 
We  guarantee  them  absolutely  water¬ 
tight  and  to  outwear  two  pairs  of  all¬ 
rubber  boots  or  we  will  make  good  the 
difference  in  money. 

Ask  your  dealer! or  them.  If  be  cannot 
supply  you,  send  to  us  direct,  giving  hit 
name.  Write  to-day  for  booklet. 

RUBBERHIDE  CO.,  456  Essex  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mas*. 


This  (s  why 

Itubberhides  wear  longer 
Next  to  the  foot  is  a  smooth 
Icttthcr  insole,  then  a  rubber  insole, 
then  a  filling  sole  of  rubber,  then  a  heavy 
reinforced  rubber  welt  sole  vulcanized  to 
the  upper.  And  a  sewed  Rock  Oak  leather 
outsole  to  take  the  hard  wear. 


NO  OTHER  SOLE  IIKE  THIS 


Standard  Calicoes 

Our  grandmothers  wore  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Silver  Grey  cotton  prints. 
Our  mothers  are  wearing  them  today. 
Ask  them  about  quality — how  they 
wear  and  hold  their  color.  Let  them 
show  you  the  neat  stylish  patterns. 

Quality  was  paramount  in  grand¬ 
mother’s  time.  The  same  today  in 
Simpson-Eddystone  Prints. 

Standard  for  over  65  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn’t  them  write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


1909. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  desirable  plain  outing  shirt 
shown  is  made  with  fronts  and  back, 
and  the  yoke  is  joined  to  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  back.  The  neck  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  neckband  or  with  a  roll¬ 
over  collar  as  liked.  The  sleeves  are 
of  the  regulation  sort.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(14  years)  is  4  yards  24,  3^4  yards  27 
or  2)4  yards  36  inches  wide.  The  pat- 


8180  Boy’s  Outing  Shirt,  12  to  16  years. 


tern  6180  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  12, 
14  and  16  years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

The  dressy  separate  blouse  this  Win¬ 
ter  must  match  the  jacket  suit  in  color, 
and  a  smart  model  which  is  equally  de¬ 
sirable  as  part  of  a  complete  costume 
is  shown  in  No.  6103.  The  blouse  is 
made  with  a  fitted  lining,  which  can  be 
used  or  omitted  as  liked,  and  consists 
of  the  front  and  backs.  Wide  tucks 
are  laid  over  the  shoulders  in  both  front 
and  backs  and  the  blouse  is  faced  to 
form  the  yoke  while  the  trimming  is 
applied  on  indicated  lines.  The  sleeves 
arc  in  one  piece  each,  laid  in  downward 
turning  tucks.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  4)4 
yards  21  or  24,  2^4  yards  32  or  2)4  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  254  yards  of  lace  in¬ 
sertion,  1  yards  of  banding  to  trim  as 
illustrated.  The  pattern  6193  is  cut  in 


6193  Fancy  Blouse,  32  to  40  bust. 

sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 


Canning  Vegetables— Experience 
Wanted. 

Who  can  answer  these  questions  for 

us? 

Could  anyone  of  your  readers  give  a 
reliable  recipe  for  canning  asparagus, 
also  green  peas?  I  canned  both  by  the 
process  which  I  have  tried  successfully 
for  years  with  tomatoes  and  last  year 
with  string  beans  and  egg  plants,  but 
this  year  the  asparagus  which  seemed 
so  beautiful  was  bitter  when  I  took  it 
from  the  jars,  and  I  cannot  understand 
what  was  the  matter.  Peas  always  fer¬ 
ment.  1  put  them  cold  in  sterilized  jars 
and  pour  over  them  and  fill  up  ihe 
jars  with  cold  water  and  a  small  spoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  Set  these  in  a  boiler  of  cold 
,  water  and  boil  three  hours  steadily,  then 


put  on  rubbers  and  tops,  filling  up  jars 
to  top  when  they  boiled  down.  Leave 
in  the  boiler  until  cold,  and  screw  tops 
on  tight  again.  This  is  an  excellent  way 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  I  cannot 
account  for  failure  .of  asparagus  and 
peas.  mrs.  M.  c.  P. 


Savory  Meats. 

Poor  Widow’s  Loaf. — Cut  the  top 
from  a  loaf  of  stale  bread  and  scoop 
out  the  inside.  Mix  these  crumbs 
with  a  little  water,  thyme,  onion  juice, 
salt  and  pepper,  to  jtaste ;  add  a  pound 
of  rare  meat — underdone  beef  is  best — 
and  work  with  a  fork  into  a  crumbly 
forcemeat.  Put  this  into  the  loaf,  refit 
the  top,  cover  top  and  sides  with  a 
thin  layer  of  suet  and  put  into  a 
roaster.  Bake  from  half  an  hour  to 
forty  minutes,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  loaf.  If  you  have  a  little  gravy, 
thin  with  hot  water  and  baste  the  loaf 
frequently  with  it.  If  not,  use  a  little 
butter  and  water.  The  crust  should  be 
crisp,  yet  tender.  Transfer  to  a  heated 
platter  and  serve.  Carve  with  a  sharp 
knife  into  slices  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  Left-over  sausage  is  very 
nice  to  use  in  this,  instead  of  the  beef. 

Mock  Roast  Hare. — Plave  one  pound 
of  beef  and  one  pound  of  fresh  pork 
mixed  and  ground  as  for  sausage. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt  and  mois¬ 
ten  with  milk.  Mold  in  oblong  shape 
and  lay  in  dripping-pan  on  several 
slices  of  bacon.  Make  holes  in  the 
beef  with  the  finger  and  stick  in  slices 
of  bacon  rolled  tight.  Pour  over  the 
meat  half  a  cup  of  sour  cream  and  a 
little  water.  Roast  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  About  twenty  minutes  before 
it  is  done  add  another  half  cup  of  sour 
cream,  and  when  served  pour  gravy 
over  the  loaf. 

Quaker  Chicken  Pie. — Use  two  young 
chickens,  which  are  too  large  for  fry¬ 
ing.  Cut  them  up,  put  into  skillet,  sea¬ 
son  with  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  pepper  'and  fry 
brown.  Add  one  pint  of  water,  cover 
closely  and  let  them  simmer  on  back 
of  stove  until  pie  crust  is  made.  Make 
soft  dough  of  sour  cream  and  soda, 
as  for  biscuit.  For  gravy  take  one- 
half  cup  of  butter,  one  tablespoon ful 
of  flour,  mix  thoroughly  and  stir  into 
the  skillet,  with  the  fried  chicken.  Add 
one  pint  of  water  that  gravy  may  be 
plentiful.  Now  line  a  stone  crock  with 
the  dough,  rolled  in  one-quarter  inch 
thickness  and  pour  into  it  the  chicken 
and  rich  gravy.  Cover  with  a  layer 
of  dough.  Bake  until  crust  is  done. 
Serve  hot. 

Braised  Flank  Steak. — Lay  several 
pieces  of  clean  kidney  suet  in  your 
roasting  pan ;  then  lay  in  one  large 
or  two  small  (in  all  about  two  pounds) 
flank  steaks,  add  a  sliced  onion,’  a  stalk 
of  celery,  four  cloves,  six  peppercorns 
and  add  a  cup  of  hot  water;  cover  the 
pan  closely  and  cook  in  a  moderate 
oven  one  hour,  basting  every  fifteen 
minutes.  When  the  steak  is  nearly 
done  dredge  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  letting  some 
fall  in  the  pan  to  brown.  Place  the 
steak  on  a  hot  platter,  add  a  cup  of 
boiling  water  to  juice  in  the  pan  and 
thicken  with  a  tablespoonful  each  of 
flour  and  butter  blended  together ;  add 
a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  that  quan¬ 
tity  of  pepper;  boil  until  smooth;  then 
strain  over  the  steak. 

Corned  Beef  Fritters. — Beat  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  add  gradually  half  a  cup 
of  milk,  then  stir  very  slowly  into  a 
cup  of  flour,  sifted  with  one-fourth  a 
teaspoon  ful  of  salt.  Add  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  olive  oil  and  set  aside  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  or  over  night.  When  ready 
to  use  beat  thoroughly  and  fold  in  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  dry.  Have 
ready  slices  of  cold  lean  corned  beef 
trimmed  to  same  shape  and  size.  Dip 
these,  one  by  one,  in  the  batter  and 
fry  in  deep  fat. 

Smothered  Calf’s  Liver. — Remove  the 
skin  from  a  calf’s  liver.  Make  12  in¬ 
cisions  on  upper  surface  with  a  sharp 
knife,  taking '  care  to  have  incisions 
made  in  lines.  Insert  bits  of  fat  ba¬ 
con  in  cuts  and  sprinkle  liver  with  salt 
and  celery  salt,  and  dredge  with  flour. 
Put  three  thin  slices  of  bacon  in  hot 
frying  pan,  put  in  liver  and  brown 
entire  surface,  turning  frequently.  Re¬ 
move  to  deep  dish  and  add  five 
slices  carrots,  one-half  onion,  two 
sprigs  parsley,  twelve  peppercorns,  two 
cloves  and  two  cups  boiling  water. 
Cover  closely  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  two  and  one-fourth  hours,  bast¬ 
ing  every  twenty  minutes  during  the 
cooking.  Remove  liver,  reduce  liquid 
to  one-half  cup  and  strain  over  liver. 
Surround  with  canned  string  beans, 
drained,  rinsed  thoroughly  with  cold 
water,  heated  and  seasoned  with  but¬ 
ter,  salt  and  pepper. 


No  dreary  winter  evenings 
with  a  Victor  in  your  home 


Go  and  hear  the  Victor 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  hear  the  Victor—  in 
no  other  way  can  you  appreciate  what  a  won¬ 
derful  musical  instrument  it  really  is. 

The  very  next  time  you  pass  a  Victor  deal¬ 
er’s,  stop  in  and  he  will  gladly  play  any  Victor 
music  you  want  to  hear. 

If  you  don’t  know  who  the  Victor  dealer  is 
in  your  locality,  write  us  and  we’ll  tell  you. 

Your  local  dealer 
sells  on  easy  terms 

That  makes  it  easy  for  every  one  to  get  a 
Victor.  The  small  weekly  payments  never 
embarrass  you,  and  they  are  soon  finished. 

V/hat’s  the  use  of  waiting  another  day?  Get 
your  Victor  now  and  enjoy  it  while  you  are 
paying  for  it. 

Remember  it’s  to  your  advantage  to  buy 
from  your  local  dealer.  More  convenient, 
safer,  more  satisfactory— better  in  every  way 
than  to  deal  with  a  concern  hundreds  of  miles 
away. 


Write  to-day 
for  catalogues 


FREE 


See  the  whole  family  listen¬ 
ing:  to  the  Victor— every  one  is 
enjoying  its  delightful  music 
and  good  healthy  fun. 

There  are  no  more  long 
dreary  evenings  when  a  Ffc- 
tor  comes  into  the  home.  It 
brings  with  it  a  wonderful 
variety  of  melody,  sentiment 
and  mirth  that  drives  away 
dull  care  and  refreshes  young 
and  old  alike. 

Music  helps  to  make  a 
happy  home,  and  the  Victor 
is  the  one  instrument  that 
gives  to  you  the  world’s  best 
music  played  in  the  world’s 
best  way. 

You  owe  all  this  to  yourself 
and  family.  Don’t  deprive 
them  any  longer  of  this  great 
pleasure.  0 

There  is  a  Victor  for 
every  purse— from  $10 
up. 

No  other  instrument 
like  the  Victor 

You  can’t  possibly  imagine  how  beautiful 
and  true  to  life  Victor  music  is.  You  can’t 
compare  it  with  any  similar  instrument  you 
ever  heard.  You  have  never  heard  anything 
like  it  unless  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  world’s  famous  bands  and  most  cele¬ 
brated  singers  themselves. 

The  Victor  is  the  greatest  musical  instru¬ 
ment  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  all  in¬ 
struments  in  one,  and  includes  the  perfect 
human  voice.  The  Victor  is  as  far  superior  to 
the  old-style  talking  machine,  as  the  improved 
harvester  of  the  present  day  is  to  the  old-style 
reaper. 

Victor  Records  are  superior  to  other  records 
too.  They  are  a  work  of  art,  and  are  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged  as  the  best— best  artists, 
best  selections,  best  recording,  best  materi¬ 
als,  best  reproducing,  best  money’s-worth.  ( 

Victor  Records  are  practically  indestruct-  .• 
ible.  You  don’t  need  to  be  afraid  to  .* 
touch  them  any  way  you  want.  You  <  .’ 
can’t  even  injure  them  by  rubbing 
your  hand  all  over  them.  v 

-CT  : 

Use  the 
coupon 


AX 


Get  the  Vidor  catalogues  that  show  and  tell  about  the  different  stylesof  the 
Victor,  and  that  give  you  a  complete  descriptive  list  of  the  thousands  of 
Victor  Records  from  which  you  have  to  select.  . 

Use  the  coupon  and  send  for  them  to-day.  Or  you  can  just  drop  us  a  S  .Sc?  s&S 


V 
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you  prefer.  Rut  whatever  you  do,  do  it  to-day. 


^Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
20th  and  Cooper  Sts., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Mon-  A 
treal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


To  get  best  results,  use  v 
only  Victor  Needles 
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on  Victor  records.  •v  ^ 
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A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  February  will  be  found  in  the  February  number 
of  Munsey’s,  Scribner’s,  McClure’s,  Century  and  March  Cosmopolitan. 
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Where  Grapefruit  Nets 
$2,500  per  Acre. 

Small  farms  are  making  Florida 
planters  wealthy.  Fruit  crops  net 
$500  to  $2,500  per  acre — Veg¬ 
etables,  $  1 ,000.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate,  no  droughts.  Write  for 
booklet  written  by  a  western 
man  which  shows  profits  derived 
from  various  crops,  and  tells  of 
rich  lands  procured  reasonably. 
Sent  free  while  edition  lasts. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR-LINE, 

Dept.  18.  Portsmouth.  Va. 


NOW’S  THE  TIME 

to  buy  fertile  Southern  farms  and  escape  cold 
winters.  Let  us  tell  you  about  a  country  of  ideal 
climate;  three  crops  a  year;  splendid  railroad 
facilities  and  fine  markets.  Best  corn,  hay, 
potato  and  truck  lands;  low  prices,  easy  terms. 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust'l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Ya. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes. 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

R.  R.  CHAFFIN  «fe  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 
Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 


We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  sell  to 
the  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 
Then,  after 
ONE  YEAR  S  TRIAL 
we  refund  your 
money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
standard  for  fifty 
years. 

Our  Illustrated 
Stove  Book, 
free,  tells  all 
about  stoves, 
drafts,  chimneys, 
etc.  Send  for  it. 

Gold  Coin  8tove  fto. 

3  Oak  St.  Troy. NY. 


STANDARD 


SINCE  1840 


PIONEERS 
“THE  OLD 


AND  LEADERS 

RELIABLE” 


Used  by  Three  Generations 
For  Sale  by  All  Hardware  Dealers 
R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  as  low  as  $5  per  acre. 

Rich  Soil,  Mild  Winters,  Good  Markets.  For  Handsome 
Booklet  and  Low  Excursion  Kates,  address  C>.  B.  WALL, 
Keal  Kstato  Agent,  C.  &  O.  Railway,  Box  I,  Richmond,  Va. 


360  DAYS  APPROVAL 


direct  from  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  Ins 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no 
risk.  You  save  all  dealers’ profits.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  114 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mir*.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  II 

Our  patent  oven  thermometer  makes  baking  jfc-X 

and  roasting  easj.  6  Z* 


A  Kaianv&zos 


Direct  to  You 


[» 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SHEEP  ON  SHARES. 

I  have  four  grade  Shropshire  ewcS  and  a 
registered  Shropshire  ram  valued  at  .$50. 
I  wish  to  place  these  sheep  with  a  farmer 
to  double.  Can  you  tell  me  the  old  rule 
for  such  a  case?  I  know  the  farmers  used 
to  take  sheep  in  that  way.  f.  h.  d. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

I  should  want  to  be  very  careful  as 
to  the  kind  of  man  I  let  have  my 
sheep.  A  careless  or  indifferent  one 
would  get  little  increase,  and  be  likely 
to  let  the  foundation  stock  deteriorate. 
In  putting  the  sheep  out  you  are  put¬ 
ting  your  capital  against  the  other 
man’s  feed  and  care.  However,  the 
amount  of  the  former  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  The  feed  and  care 
might  be  the  same,  if  the  keeper  was 
conscientious.  Then,  too,  they  might 
be  kept  on  rough  land  of  little  value., 
fed  little  grain  in  Winter,  which  would 
be  worth  less  than  when  they  fed  on 
high-priced  land,  and  well  grained. 
There  is  no  set  rule.  In  your  case,  if 
the  ewes  and  ram  are  really  valuable, 
as  would  appear,  you  put  in  more  cap¬ 
ital,  and  the  keeper  will  get  good  stock 
without  expense  other  than  his  labor 
and  feed.  Hence  he  might  and  per¬ 
haps  should  be  willing  to  give  you  half 
of  the  increase,  both  lambs  and  wool. 
If  he  is  the  right  kind  of  a  man  you 
could  afford  to  give  him  the  wool,  and 
half  the  lambs,  the  latter  to  be  owned 
jointly  until  sold  or  finally  divided. 
Sometimes,  if  the  sheep  are  not  very 
valuable,  two-thirds  of  the  total  in¬ 
crease  is  retained  and  the  original  flock 
kept  good  from  the  undivided  half. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


A  WOMAN  AND  THE  SQUAB  BUSINESS. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  squab 
raising?  What  are  the  chances  for  rais¬ 
ing  them  for  an  income?  I  see  it  stated 
that  a  woman  can  engage  profitably  in  this 
business.  I  am  a  woman  and  as  yet  know 
nothing  about  it.  c.  e.  h. 

Portage  Co.,  O. 

*  In  June,  1903,  my  daughter  bought 
four  pairs  of  fine  Homer  pigeons  as  a 
nucleus  from  which  to  build  up  a  flock. 
They  were  fine  large  birds,  and  for 
the  price  of  one  dollar  per  pair  we 
thought  them  extremely  low.  The  man 
who  sold  was  disposing  of  all  his  stock 
on  account  of  sickness.  He  assured  us, 
however,  that  the  birds  were  of  best 
imported  stock,  and  came  from  the 
largest  importer  of  pigeons  in  this 
country.  We  took  them  home,  well 
pleased  with  our  bargain,  and  the 
whole  family  admired  them.  We  built 
a  little  loft  in  the  east  corner  of  a 
scratch  shed  to  accommodate  them,  and 
I  agreed  to  furnish  their  feed  until  the 
flock  was  large  enough  to  be  put  upon 
a  paying  basis,  provided  that  wife  and 
daughter  would  do  the  work  and  care 
for  them.  They  were  fed  and  watered 
twice  every  day,  and  cleaned  out  nearly 
every  week.  As  they  began  to  accu¬ 
mulate  we  built  another  loft  in  another 
scratch  shed.  During  the  Winter  a 
good  many  young  squabs  were  frozen, 
and  eggs  did  not  hatch.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  quite  a  number  of  the 
older  birds  died,  some  of  them,  we 


will  hurt  you,”  so  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well.  In  Fall  and  Winter  of  1906  we 
built  a  new  house  to  accommodate  100 
pairs,  the  cost  of  material  being  be¬ 
tween  $30  and  $40,  we  doing  all  the 
work  of  building.  The  help  was  all 
furnished,  and  on  January  1,  1907,  we 
commenced  to  charge  the  grain  up  to 
them.  A  good  many  of  the  young  had 
been  leg-banded,  and  as  soon  as  they 
could  fly  removed  into  another  house. 
They  were  not  all  carefully  mated,  but 
a  good  many  were  left  to  run  with  the 
older  birds  and  mated  to  suit  them¬ 
selves.  During  the  year  1907  there 
were  saved  about  20  pairs  for  breeders; 
the  rest  were  all  sold  as  squabs  or 
used  in  the  house.  They  are  very  nice 
eating,  and  all  of  our  family,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  are  very  fond  of 
them ;  and  when  closing  them  out  we 
saved  eight  pairs  to  breed  squabs  for 
home  use. 

January  1,  1908,  we  had  about  80 
pairs.  The  nests  were  all  numbered, 
and  a  record  was  kept  of  all  eggs 
laid,  of  all  that  hatched  and  when 
hatched.  In  ..notlier  book  we  kept 
account  of  all  that  were  sold  up  to 
August.  During  these  eight  months  a 
great  many  eggs  were  infertile,  one 
pair  laying  three  litters  before  they 
hatched  one  pair.  A  number  of  the 
young  died  from  neglect  of  parent 
birds  to  feed  them,  and  some  would  be 
knocked  out  of  the  nest  to  chill  to 
death  upon  the  floor.  The  old  birds 
seemed  healthy;  two  or  three  went 
light.  In  July  some  of  them  began  to 
moult,  and  quite  a  number  had  stopped 
laying.  Balancing  up  the  six  months’ 
work  we  found  the  gain  so  small,  and 
realizing  that  we  would  have  to  carry 
them  through  another  moult  at  a  loss, 
we  decided  to  close  them  out  and  call 
it  quits.  By  the  last  of  August  we 
sold  to  market  155  pigeons  for  the  very 
munificent  sum  of  $17.78,  from  which 
must  be  deducted  80  cents  expressage. 
In  the  expenses  for  the  one  year  and 
eight  months  there  is  no  account  made 
of  the  salt,  oyster  shells  or  charcoal 
that  was  kept  before  them  all  the  time, 
nor  of  the  lot  of  wooden  nest  nappies 
that  split  and  went  out  of  commission. 
No  charge  is  made  of  the  boxes  used 
to  ship  the  squabs  to  market  in.  The 
total  receipts,  one  year,  eight  months, 
were  $145-54-,  which  includes  the  $17.78 
received  for  pigeons.  There  is  about 
five  dollars’  worth  of  manure  unsold; 
total,  $150.54.  The  expense  of  grain 
and  expressage  of  squabs  to  market 
cost  $130.65,  leaving  a  balance  of  $19.89 
to  pay  the  interest,  the  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  enumerated  above  and  for  the 
labor  for  five  years. 

Surely  this  showing  is  not  a  very 
encouraging  inducement  for  anybody  to 
go  into  the  squab  raising  for  market. 
\\  e  are  told  that  “out  of  one  hundred 
that  start  in  any  business  only  ten 
make  a  success.”  In  that  case,  we  are 
only  one  out  of  the  ninety.  I  certainly 
should  hesitate  a  long  time  before  I 
would  advise  anybody  to  go  into  the 
business  of  squab  raising.  I  should 
want  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
worker  and  the  field  than  the  letter  at 
hand  before  I  should  care  even  to  give 
a  guess.  I  presume  there  are  people 
who  can  and  have  made  it  successful, 
and  there  will  be  others,  too,  who  will 
succeed  under  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  With  a  parcels  post,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  might  do  well.  The  high 
prices  of  grain,  the  high  rates  of  ex¬ 
pressage  and  other  high  things  have 
knocked  our  profits  sky  high. 

Massachusetts.  w.  t.  wallis. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


thought,  by  canker.  Keeping  feed  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time  encouraged  the 
mice  and  a  good  many  families  of 
these  moved  in.  These  were  routed 
out  as  soon  as  discovered.  The  rats 
acquired  a  taste  for  young  squab,  and 
with  rat  cleverness  found  a  way  to  get 
to  them,  to  our  loss.  These  were 
trapped  or  caught  by  the  dog  when  we 
could  locate  them.  By  the  first  of 
January,  1907,  we  had  increased  to 
only  60  pairs,  which  we  saved  for 
breeders,  some  of  these  being  too 
young  to  mate. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  sold  very 
few  and  had  used  a  few  in  the  house. 
There  had  been  no  account  of  the 
grain  fed,  so  that  we  never  knew 
just  what  the  flock  had  cost  us.  They 
do  say  “What  you  don’t  know  never 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


AgSORBINE 


will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle. deliv’d.  Book  8  D  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JB.,  for  mankind,  $1. 
Remove*  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varices- 
ities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Sound  Horses 

and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

OUINN’S 

OINTMENT 

tlie  sign.  Price  $  1 .00  per 
Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.T. 


John  Fritch,  of  Clarno.Wis.,  increased 
his.  milk  production  25  per  cent— by 
feeding  Ranger  Dairy  Feedtohis  cows. 
He  feeds  Badger  Dairy  Feed  because  he 
has  proven— as  have  many  thousands  of 
others— that  it  makes  more  milk — 
and  better  cows — at  less  cost  than 
any  other  feed.  And  the  reason  why 


d^er  Dairy  Feed 


does  this,  is  because  it  is  the  right  combin¬ 
ation  of  grains  mixed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pure  molasses  to  make  it  pala« 
table  and  succulent,  which  are  ideally 
adapted  to  the  cow’s  needs.  If  you’ll 
feed  it  15  days,  you’  11  never  feed  any¬ 
thing  else  because  no  other  feed  will 
bring  you  as  good  results. 

Write  for  our  new  Feed  Book — it’s 
free.  Contains  information  from 
old  experienced  dairymen  telling 
how  they  feed,  breed,  etc. 

Chas.  A*  Krause  Milling  Co..  Dept.  100.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


MAPLEDALE  FARM 

AUCTIOKT  SALE  OF 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

AND  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Feb.  24-25, 1909 

The  proprietor  of  Mapledale,  E.  J.  Clark,  having 
disposed  of  his  farm,  will  sell  at  Public  Auction  at 
Mapledale,  his  entire  herd  of  GUERNSEYS,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  50  head,  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
breed,  besides  a  few  high-grade  Guernseys.  Also 
all  the  Farming  Utensils  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
first-class  dairy  farm,  and  One  Pair  of  Horses. 

The  farming  utensils  and  horses  will  be  sold  on 
the  first  day  of  sale,  Wednesday,  Feb.  24, 1909,  and 
the  cattle  on  the  second  day,  Thursday,  Feb.  25, 
1909.  Sale  to  commence  at  10  o’clock  each  day. 

MAPUEDALE  is  located  at  East  Onondaga,  a 
suburb  of  Syracuse,  a  twenty  minute  trolley  ride 
from  the  center  of  the  city. 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application.  Address, 
E.  J.  ChAKK, 

2144  South  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY’— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  ^£3*. 

Sired  by  "Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152, 
whose  average  A.R.O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  butter 
iu  7  days,  which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  calf  born 
May  31,  1908,  Dam  very  choice  young  cow  "Sadie 
Friend  Mercedes,”  No.  64928.  A.R.C.  nearly  20  lbs. 
Calf  large,  thrifty,  evenly  marked,  straight  in  the 
back,  deep  in  body,  sound  and  right  in  every  respect. 
PRICE  $100.00.  Have  others  if  this  fellow  does 
not  interest  you  as  well  as  cows  and  heifers.  For 
full  information  address,  Quentin  MeAdam,  Prop  , 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Great  iiolstein  bargains  — Two  pons  of  PON¬ 
TIAC  CHIRON  No.  39423,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  HENGEK- 
VKI.D  DKKOL,  and  with  a  record  on  the  dam's  side  of  25.70  lbs. 
butter  In  seven  days.  PONTIAC  CHIRON  also  has  a  sister  on 
the  dam's  side  that  at  four  years  made  26.39  lbs.  and  another 
sister  on  the  dam’s  side  that  made  20.59  lbs.  at  three  years.  One 
of  these  calves  is  out  of  DIXON  HKNGEKVELD  DKKOI,,  with  a 
seven-day  record  of  832.7  lbs.  milk  and  16.38  lbs.  butter,  and  the 
other  is  out  of  DKKOL  NETHERLAND  PIETERTJE  with  a 
seven-day  record  of  386.9  lbs.  milk  and  16.43  lbs.  butter.  First 
check  for  $50  takes  choice,  or  a  check  for  $100  will  take  both. 

W.  W.  CHKNEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
had.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOhSTEIN-ERIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  agos  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Fricsian  Assn., Dept.E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


Rosemount  red  poll  bulls  and 

HEIFERS  for  sale.  The  best  blood  of  the 
breed.  Address,  Rosemount,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J.  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 


You  Can’t  Afford 


JERSEYS 


A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  fanner’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  48  cows,  4  heifers  22  bulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenbnrg.  Pa. 


GREEN  RIVER  HERD 

Registered  Dutch  Belted  Cattle  and  Hampshire 
Swine ;  Champ.  Collie  and  Bloodhound  Pups  ; 
Standard  S.  S.  Hamburgs  and  S.'Seabrights. 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON, 

60  Wall  Street,  New  Y’orlc  City 

nFPflT  FARM  Duroc  Jerseys,  Brood  Sow, 
■  rHIIlfl  Registered,  3  Fall  Sow  Pigs, 
$8.00  each,  Spring  Pigs  $5,00  each,  Collie  Brood 
Bitches,  choice  Pups  $5.00  each,  one  Pair  Rouen 
Ducks,  2  Pair  Mallard  Ducks,  few  Pairs  Partridge, 
and  Golden  Barred  P.  Rocks, 

J.  H.  JLEWIS  &  SON,  R.F.D.No.2.  Cadiz,  Ohio 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,N.Y. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Largest  Importers  in  America  of  Percheron, 
Belgian  and  German  Coach  Stallions  and 

Mares 

We  have  over 
two  hundred 
head  of  young 
serviceable  stalk 
ions  of  the  above 
breeds  now  for 
sale  at  moderate 
prices,  reasonable 
terms  and  best  of 
guarantee. 

If  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  needs  a 
_  ..  ,  stallion,  write  us. 

J.  CROUCH  S  SON,  Dept.  A,  La  Fayette,  Indiana, 


COOKFARMS--JACKS 

Snddlc  Horses,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions. 

We  are  the  largest  Breeders  and 
Importers  of  Jacks  in  America. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO., 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Branch  Barn.  -  Wichita,  Kansas 

U  D  C  ET  6  Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 
•  I  I X  EL  Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure. 

HORSES  AND  MULES  FOR  SALE,  single  and 
pairs.  L.  A.  SMITH,  59  Front  St.,  Winsted,  Conn. 

I A  HIGH  CLASS  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

from  one  to  six  years  old.  Grandly  bred.  Splen- 
did  individuals  at  one-half  importers  prices.  Writo, 

•JAY  GELDER.  Kanona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y, 

Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $6.00,  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 

,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eightmos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


CCOTCH  COLLIES, 

d  eightmos.  Circ.  SIl.A 


DUROG  JERSEY  PIGS 


BRED  GILTS 
AND  SOWS. 

From  mature  stock.  Also  Purebred  high  yielding 
Seed  Corn.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed.  Address 
Meadowbrook  Seed  Farms,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 

H  U  |  n  PA  DM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UniU  THniVI  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  U.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

PUPQUIRPC — Service  Boars.  Sows  Bred. 
oncomnLo  germaine. smith, castiie, n.  y. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Chief  Fairbanks,  second 
prize  boar  at  Ohio  State  Fair,  1908,  at  head  of  herd. 
Big  bone,  prolific  kind.  Stock  for  sale  at  living 
prices.  E.  W.  KELLER,  K.  2,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  sows.  Pigs,  ali  ages.  Registered  our  expense, 
Money  hack  if  wanted.  Write  for  booklet,  H.  C.  & 
H.  B.  Harpending,  “Highwood,”  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

Berkshlres  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 

Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  CHOICE  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring;  also  young  boar  pigs. 
These  Yorkshires  are  from  such  breeding  as  Earl  of 
Rosebury,  Scott,  Flatt  and  other.  Also  a  choice  lot 
of  Chester  White  sows  to  farrow  in  spring.  Selected 
boar  pigs  from  large  litters.  Prices  reasonable. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD „f ITU i r  “ 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  106100,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93736,  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  lnd., 
says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Fnrest.ville.  Conn. 
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HOW  MUCH  OF  THE  DOLLAR? 

The  Milk  Maker’s  Profit. 

You  call  for  comment  on  B.  W.  Putnam’s 
article  on  “IIow  Much  of  the  Dollar,”  page 
934.  His  figures  seem  misleading  to  me. 
His  milk  from  13  cows  brought  $1,04.1. 
presumably  he  got  this  in  actual  cash.  His 
middleman  retailed  this  milk  for  $2,669. 
We  don’t  know  how  much  he  collected,  but 
surely  not  all  of  it.  Mr.  Putnam  claims  an 
investment  of  over  $12,000,  as  against  the 
retailer’s  $800.  If  that  means  anything,  it 
means  that  with  costly  buildings  for  com¬ 
fort  or  pleasure,  or  high-priced  land,  or 
both,  all  that  was  produced  for  sale  was 
$1,041  worth  of  milk.  Is  that  so?  He 
credits  the  retailer  with  just  the  value  of 
his  teams,  bottles,  good  will,  etc.  The  re¬ 
tailer  has  to  have  buildings  for  use  and  to 
live  in,  too.  Following  the  idea  of  propor¬ 
tion,  the  retailer  should  have  a  $40,000 
plant.  Mr.  Putnam  says  he  is  getting  about 
one-third  more  for  his  milk  this  season,  but 
claims  this  gain  in  price  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  advanced  cost  of  feed  stuffs.  Is  it? 
A  successful  dairyman  recently  told  me  that 
in  cotton-seed  meal.  Ajax  flakes,  malt- 
sprouts  and  Alfalfa,  the  present  best  sources 
of  protein  supply,  he  considered  that  his 
protein  cost  him  no  more  than  in  the  “old 
days”  of  cheap  cornmeal  and  mixed  feed. 
This  charging  up  of  the  interest  on  the 
value  of  a  farmhouse  against  one  line  of 
business  carried  on  on  that  farm  does  not 
look  to  me  fair.  In  a  recent  article  (Nov. 
28),  A.  P.  R->  of  Massachusetts,  who  fig¬ 
ures  out  a  loss  on  keeping  his  cows,  charges 
the  interest  on  a  $2,000  mortgage  against 
his  herd  of  six  cows,  valued  at  $300.  Is 
that  fair?  The  Hope  Farm  man  tells  us 
that  his  farm  is  assessed  at  $8,000.  Would 
he  charge  the  interest  on  that  against  any 
one  line  of  his  farming,  or  all  of  it,  for 
that  matter?  How  much  of  that  $8,000  rep¬ 
resents  “environment,”  and  things  not  actu¬ 
ally  necessary  to  the  business  of  farming? 
The  most  cases  I  know  the  producer  does 
not  get  his  rightful  share ;  still  we  can  mis¬ 
lead  ourselves  with  figures.  e.  a.  j. 

Massachusetts. 

In  revising  my  figures,  I  find  an  error 
in  the  item  of  the  producer’s  margin.  This 
should  have  been  $457.44,  instead  of 
$505.10,  as  stated;  the  difference,  $47.66, 
was  a  credit  to  the  cows,  as  the  value  of 
the  young  calves  for  the  year,  and  should 
not  have  been  included  in  this  milk  account. 
My  cows  being  grade  Jerseys,  bull  a  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey,  we  raise  our  heifer  calves, 
calling  them  $5  at  birth,  and  sell  the  bulls 
for  feeding  and  vealing  purposes,  at  what¬ 
ever  they  will  bring  at  one  week  old  or 
under,  and  credit  the  amount  to  each  re¬ 
spective  cow.  Other  than  as  noted  above, 
the  statement  runs  correct,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  schedule  will  show : 

Corrected  report  for  1907  on  13.5  grade 
Jersey  cows,  total  milk,  68,879  pounds, 
average  of  5,102.2  each.  Total  cost  of 
feed  for  herd,  $583.76 ;  cow  average 
$43,241;  ratio,  21.860  cents.  Producer’s 
gain  over  feed,  $457.44 ;  cow  average, 
$33,885;  ratio,  17.134  cents;  8.009.2  gal¬ 
lons  milk  sold  to  dealer,  $.1,041.20;  cow 
average,  $77.120 ;  ratio,  39.000  cents ;  deal¬ 
er’s  gain,  8,009.2  gallons  milk,  $1,628.53; 
cow  average,  $120,632;  ratio,  61.000  cents; 
consumer's  cost,  32,030.8  quarts  milk,  $2,- 
669.73;  cow  average,  $197,758;  ratio,  100 
cents.  This  shows  the  feed  cost  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  to  be  21.866  cents. 

The  producer’s  gain  or  profit  over  and 
above  the  cost  or  market  price  of  feed  con¬ 
sumed  and  not  including  labor,  investment, 
depreciation,  etc.,  to  be  17.134  cents.  It 
also  show  the  total  cost  of  the  8.009.2  gal¬ 
lons  milk  at  13  cents  per  gallon  to  be 
$1,041.20,  or  39  cents,  leaving  a  margin  or 
gross  profit  to  the  dealer  of  $1,628.53,  or 
61  cents,  out  of  which  must  come  the  nec¬ 
essary  expenses  as  mentioned  above.  The 
cost  to  the  consumer  for  the  32,036.8  quarts 
at  8 1-3  cents  being  $2,669.73,  or  the  en¬ 
tire  dollar.  In  short,  if  my  compilations 
are  correct,  this  gives  a  relative  ratio,  as 
between  the  profit  showing  of  the  producer 
and  dealer,  of  1  :3.56,  between  the  dealer’s 
cost  and  the  consumer’s  cost  of  1  :2.56,  and 
between  the  feed  cost  and  consumer's  cost 
of  1 :4.57. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  feed  cost 
of  this  milk,  testing  close  to  five  per  cent 
butter  fat,  is  84.8  cents  per  100  pounds, 
7.291  cents  per  gallon  and  1.823  cents  per 
quart.  This  wide  margin  between  the  origi¬ 
nal  feed  cost  and  the  consumer’s  cost, 
$4.56  to  $1,  certainly  looks  sufficient  to 
cover  all  legitimate  set-offs  for  labor,  invest¬ 
ment,  depreciation,  etc.,  and  still  give  the 
producer  a  reasonable  profit.  For  the  fur¬ 
ther  information  of  the  inquirer,  I  will  say 
that  the  total  cost  of  feed,  averaging 
$43.74,  covers  everything  consumed  by  said 
cows  in  the  12  months,  including  pasture 
at  $8  for  the  season.  The  roughage  was 
grown  on  the  place  and  charged  to  the 
animals  individually  each  month  at  the 
market  value  in  the  barn ;  clover,  millet 
and  oat  pea  hay  at  $10  and  corn  silage 
at  $2.80  per  ton.  The  grain  feed  was  all 
bought,  mostly  on  a  co-operative  basis, 
and  in  car  lots,  and  charged  as  above  at 
cost  of  same. 


THE  RURAL, 


My  small  farm  of  60  acres,  with  only 
good,  comfortable  buildings,  is  but  one  mile 
from  the  limits  of  a  city  of  over  100,000 
people,  and  is  valued  at  $200  per  acre ;  is 
well  located  and  equipped  for  the  dairy 
business,  and  is  practically  given  up  to 
this  industry.  I  admit,  however,  that  for 
obvious  reasons,  both  our  average  milk  yield 
and  income,  owing  largely  to  an  unpaid  di¬ 
vision  of  profits,  were  not  what  they  should 
have  been,  but  as  1909  will  find  us  with  a 
herd  of  about  30  cows,  a  well  equipped  milk 
room,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  we  hope  for  better  results. 
The  matter  of  investment  in  former  article 
was  intended  simply  as  a  comparison,  and 
I  consider  it  a  fair  one  in  this  case. 

It  is  possible  that  feeds  rich  in  protein 
have  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  corn 
and  other  rich  carbohydrate  bearing  feed 
stuffs,  and  yet  in  buying  a  car  of  gluten 
feed  in  August  this  year  I  paid  $29  per 
ton,  as  against  $25.50  in  the  Summer  of 
1907,  and  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
a  balanced  ration  during  the  present  year 
has  cost  from  20  to  50  per  cent  above  for¬ 
mer  years.  A  cheap  ration  can  be  made 
of  corn  silage  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
some  are  using  it,  but  at  best  it  is  radically 
short  in  carbohydrates,  and  experimental. 
A  table  of  .15  or  more  leading  concentrated 
feeds,  compiled  in  the  Summer  of  1907, 
rates  the  average  cost  of  protein  at  2.50 
cents,  and  carbohydrates  and  fat  combined 
at  1.50  cents  per  pound  as  against  2.10 
cents  and  1.75  cents,  in  table  of  September 
this  year.  This  indicates  a  higher  relative 
price  for  the  latter,  which  doubtless  is 
true.  I  hope  to  see  this  matter  carefully 
thrashed  out  by  other  Rural  readers. 

B.  w.  PUTNAM. 


PERIODIC  OPHTHALMIA 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  a  mare,  said  to 
be  11  years  old.  She  had  a  scum  on  one 
eye,  which  owner  said  had  been  caused  sev¬ 
eral  months  before  by  her  tearing  the  lid 
on  a  nail  in  manger.  At  the  time  of  buy¬ 
ing  the  eye  did  not  seem  to  trouble  her, 
she  could  see  with  it  and  can  yet,  but  at 
certain  times  this  eye  waters  and  gives 
her  great  pain  and  uneasiness.  She  rubs 
it  almost  constantly ;  her  appearance  and 
actions  indicating  great  distress.  These 
periods  last  from  24  to  36  hours,  after 
which  the  trouble  leaves  as  suddenly  as 
it  comes  and  she  will  be  all  right  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  In  one  case  she  did  not  have 
an  attack  for  more  than  four  months,  but 
it  usually  occurs  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  weeks.  Ordinarily  she  is  a  fine  road¬ 
ster,  a  delightful  driving  animal,  and  safe 
but  when  suffering  from  one  of  those  spells 
she  is  unfit  for  driving  or  any  kind  of 
work.  The  story  owner  told  me  about  the 
eye  being  torn  with  nail  I  have  since 
learned  is  true  but  I  am  not  sure  that 


there  was  no  trouble  in  eye  before  the 
accident.  a.  a.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  accident  referred  to  may  have  ag¬ 
gravated  an  already  existent  condition, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  the  true  disease 
present  now  is  periodic  ophthalmia  (moon 
blindness)  which  is  incurable,  considered 
hereditary  and  certain  to  end  in  blindness 
of  one  or  both  eyes.  Darken  the  stable. 
At  times  of  attack  give  her  a  dram  of 
iodide  of  potash  three  times  daily  in 
water,  unless  she  happens  to  be  in  foal. 
Once  daily,  right  along,  rub  the  eyelids 
thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
citrine  ointment  and  three  parts  of  lano¬ 
lin  and  when  pain  is  severe  stop  using  the 
ointment  and  cover  the  eye  with  a  soft 
cloth  to  be  kept  wet  with  a  lotion  com¬ 
posed  of  half  a  dram  each  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  leaves 
with  10  di'ops  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  quart 
of  cold  water.  After  the  inflammation  sub¬ 
sides,  but  the  eye  remains  cloudy  or 
opaque,  paint  the  eyeball  once  daily  for 
10  days  with  a  solution  of  two  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  to  be  kept  in  a  blue  glass  bottle  to 
prevent  chemical  changes.  If  the  ointment 
irritates  reduce  it  with  lanolin  until  irri¬ 
tation  is  no  longer  caused.  Feed  mare 
hay  from  manger  and  not  from  overhead 
rack,  so  as  to  prevent  chaff  or  dust  from 
entering  the  eye.  The  irritating  effect  of 
dust  brings  on  the  attack.  A.  s.  a. 


Florida  Orange  Boxes. — One  of  your 
correspondents  criticises  the  size  of  the 
Florida  orange  box.  This  year  they  are 
using  to  a  considerable  extent  the  Califor¬ 
nia  size  box ;  not  with  intent  to  defraud 
but  to  have  a.  uniform  orange  package  for 
the  whole  country.  As  California  would  not 
make  their  boxes  larger,  we  are  making  ours 
smaller.  f.  h. 

Tangerine,  Fla. 

Oregon  Prices. — We  have  got  to  have 
The  R.  N.-Y.  if  we  cut  out  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  meat  this  year  (by  the  way  the 
chunk  would  be  small  at  Hood  River 
prices).  Every  thing  we  eat  in  this  Valley 
si  based  as  to  value  upon  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  Spitzenburg  and  Newtown 
apples.  If  the  merchant  can  figure  the 
net  profit  to  the  farmer  on  a  box  of 
apples  and  finds  that  he  isn't  getting  it 
all  there  is  a  call  for  a  gathering  of  the 
“gents”  in  some  of  the  back  rooms  and  the 
result  is  the  immediate  necessity  for  an 
advance  in  prices.  Flour  has  advanced  in 
India,  meat  in  Mexico,  beans  in  Jersey, 
and  feed  I  dare  not  quote  for  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  called  a  liar.  A  sack  of  bran,  60 
pounds,  $1.10.  Never  mind.  Some  day, 
somewhere,  Mr.  Farmer  will  awake.  Your 
fine  paper  is  on  the  right  track  now  to 
do  this.  c.  f.  w. 

Hood  River,  Ore. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiih 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


More  Money' 

From  Your  Hay'' 

You  should  get  our  big,  new,  handy 
reference  book  “All  About  Hay.”  It  is 
packed  with  money-making  suggestions 
for  hay  makers.  Statistics  from  Secretary 
Wilson,  What  crops  are  most  profitable  and  ’ 
why.  How  to  handle  hay  to  the  bestadvan-  ] 
tage,  and  many  other  instructive  facts. 

This  book  cost  considerable  to  get  up,  but 
we  send  it  froo  to  anyone  who  expects  toj 
buy  any  kind  of  hay  tool  this  year. 

We  want  to  place  our  complete  hay  book 
in  the  hands  of  intending  buyers,  because 
shows  how  money  can  be  saved  in  hay  j 
making  and  better  prices  obtained  J 
for  the  crop.  We  make  the  great 


and  tell  about  them  inThis  big  book. 
Why  they  are  superior.  What  each 
does.  How  we  overcome  faults  of 
other  machines.  You  can’t  afford  to 
buy  any  hay  tool  till  you  know  the  Etain". 
You  would  be  doing  yourself  injustice. 
The  more  you  investigate  Dain  Tools,  the 
better  you  will  like  them.  Ask  men  who 
use  them.  Write  us  for  testimonials — they 
prove  our  claims  that  Dain  Tools  are  sim¬ 
plest,  strongest,  smoothest-running  and  do 
most  work  in  the  least  time.  A  quarter 
century  of  success  behind  us.  Jos.  Dain, 
Pres,  of  this  concern  is  the  greatest  hay  tool 
expert  on  earth.  His  hobby  is  building 
hay  tools  right — that's  why  we  use  best 
materials  and  have  so  many  exclusive 
improvements.  Tell  us  your  hay  tool 
needs  and  we  will  send  you  free,  this  val¬ 
uable  book — “All  About  Hay,”  which  _ 
points  the  way  to  bigger  profits. 

In  the  meantime,  ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  great  Dain  line  of 
tinie-and-money-saving  hay 
tools.  DAIN  MFC.  CO., 
h802Vlne  Bt.  Ottumwa,  la. 


othing  to  equal  tliem.  Catalogue 
nd  low  prices  on  mowers, 
ikes,  tedders,  horse 
owers,  separators, 
odder  cutters, 
iws,  com  shelters, 
ultivators,  steam  and 
asoline  engines,  etc., 
n  request. 

Thf  Mfssinrfr  Mfr  Co 


WPI  I  DRILLING 
Tf  £/  Is  Is  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


CORN 


fa.pm? 

Are  you  thinking  of  buying  another  farm  in  order  to 
extend  your  operations  and  produce  larger  crops? 

You  will  find  it  better  in  almost  every  way  to  build  a 
new  farm  on  top  of  the  one  you  now  have. 

Do  not  seek  to  farm  more  acres  but  make  your  land 
produce  more  bushels. 

If  the  farm  you  now  have  produces — say  35  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre,  instead  of  buying  more  land  to  get  an  addi¬ 
tional  35-bushel  yield,  why  not  make  the  farm  you  have 
produce  70  bushels  per  acre?  You  can  do  it. 

Buy  an  I.H.C.  Manure  Spreader 

It  is  the  machine  which  enables  you  to  take  the  ma¬ 
nure  produced  on  the  farm  and  in  a  few  years  fully  double 
the  productive  power  of  your  land. 

It  does  this  by  placing  the  manure  on  the  soil  in  the 
most  available  condition  to  support  plant  life. 

It  also  makes  the  manure  go  further  than  can  be  done 
in  any  other  way. 

I.  H.  C.  manure  spreaders  'are  made  in  three  styles: 
Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  Kemp's  20th  Century. 

rTL  _  If*  _  is  of  the  return  apron  type. 

I  ne  l^orn  lung  The  steel  roller  equipment  of 
the  apron  on  this  machine  reduces  friction  to  the  mini¬ 
mum,  even  with  the  heaviest  loads.  This  machine  will  be 
supplied  with  either  a  ratchet  feed  or  a  double  pawl 
worm  feed  for  the  apron.  Either  of  these  feeds  can  be 
regulated  to  bring  the  desired  amount  of  manure  to  the 
beater.  The  beater  is  equipped  with  long,  square  steel 
teeth  with  chisel  points.  It  is  driven  by  means  of  a  chain 
from  a  large  sprocket  on  the  rear  axle.  A  vibrating  rake 
is  used  on  this  machine  to  level  the  load  as  it  comes  to  the 
beater.  The  Corn  King  spreader  has  steel  wheels  of  the 
most  serviceable  construction  and  a  frame  made  of  thor¬ 


oughly  air-dried  wood  stock  and  put  together  in  a  very  dur¬ 
able  manner.  There  are  three  sizes  of  this  machine:  No.  2 
small,  No.  3  medium  and  No.  4  large. 

Tlie,  Clnvavlo'sf  is  of  the  endless  apron  type.  It  is 

1  lie  vlU  V  Cl  ICiil  also  supplied  with  two  feeds  for 
the  apron — ratchet  or  double  pawl  worm  feed.  The  beater 
on  this  machine  is  constructed  the  same  as  the  beater  on  the 
Corn  King.  This  spreader  also  has  a  vibrating  rake  to  level 
the  load  as  it  comes  to  the  beater,  has  steel  wheels  and  a 
well  made  mainframe.  This  spreader  is  made  in  three  sizes : 
No.  2  small,  No.  3  medium  and  No.  4  large.  It  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  being  well  painted  and  symmetrically  designed. 

The  Kemp's  20th  Century  LprSn  type.retThe 

apron  on  this  machine  has  a  worm  feed  which  is  very  posi¬ 
tive  in  its  action.  The  beater  bars  are  provided  with  long, 
round  steel  teeth,  so  placed  on  the  cylinder  that  perfect  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  manure  is  insured.  This  machine  has  a  lev¬ 
eling  rake  to  insure  a  uniform  supply  of  manure  to  the  beater. 
The  Kemp’s  20th  Century  will  be  supplied  with  either  wood 
or  steel  wheels.  The  frame  of  this  machine  is  well  braced 
both  crosswise  and  lengthwise,  and  the  wood  stock  used  is 
of  the  very  best.  This  spreader  is  made  in  a  number  of 
styles  and  sizes. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  of  the  features  of  the  above 
machines  in  this  small  space.  However,  we  have  catalogs  which 
illustrate  and  describe  in  detail  the  many  excellent  features  of 
these  machines.  These  catalogs  are  well  worth  procuring,  not 
only  because  they  describe  the  spreaders  but  because  they  contain 
Information  on  soil  fertility. 

Points  that  are  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  connection  with  these 
spreaders  are  that  you  can  top-dress  your  fields  and  grow  large 
crops  of  clover  to  turn  under  and  enrich  the  soil,  so  that  you  may 
grow  still  larger  crops  and  add  to  the  soil’s  fertility.  They  double 
the  value  of  the  manure,  save  much  time  and  labor  and  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  your  land  by  increasing  the  soil’s  fertility. 

Any  one  of  these  machines  will  pay  for  itself  in  from  one  to  two 
years,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  work  you  have  for  it  to  do. 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  and  see  about  owning  one 
of  these  manure  spreaders.  He  will  supply  you  with  catalog  and 
full  information,  or,  write  direct  to  the  home  office. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 
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CANADIAN  LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

The  Feed  Problem. — All  dairymen 
and  stockmen  seem  to  agree  that  it  is 
impossible  to  continue  the  practice  of 
buying  large  quantities  of  grain  to  feed 
out  on  our  farms  at  the  present  prices 
of  grain,  and  at  the  prices  we  receive 
for  our  finished  products,  be  they  milk, 
beef  or  pork.  There  arc  two  ways  in 
which  most  of  us  will  be  forced  to 
solve  the  problem;  namely,  by  keeping 
less  stock  and  by  producing  more 
grain  and  fodder  at  home.  The  wise 
thing  for  any  man  to  do  who  finds 
himself  overstocked  is  to  cull  out  the 
poorest  individuals  in  his  herd  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  as  best  he  can,  even  if 
that  best  involves  a  sacrifice.  This 
step  will  reduce  his  feed  bills  at  once, 
and  he  is  then  in  a  position,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  to 
sit  down  and  study  how  he  may  best 
produce  more  and  greater  crops  upon 
his  own  land.  The  question  is  not  so 
much  one  of  growing  new  crops  as  of 
growing  larger  crops.  The  average 
farm  is  capable  of  producing  double 
the  amount  that  it  has  produced  in 
the  past.  This  fact  was  brought  forci¬ 
bly  to  my  notice  this  past  Summer. 
In  the  latter  part  of  June  I  visited  a 
certain  farm  where  the  first  cut  of 
grass  would  easily  average  three  tons 
per  acre.  In  early  September  I  again 
passed  through  those  same  meadows, 
and  was  amazed  to  find  a  heavy  second 
crop  cut  and  in  cock;  and  all  this  in 
spite  of  an  exceptionally  dry  Summer. 
To  be  sure,  this  was  the  result  of  a 
large  outlay  of  capital— but  a  most 
intelligent  outlay.  Those  fields  had 
been  thoroughly  drained  by  tiling,  made 
rich  by  the  application  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  manure,  and  heavily  seeded 
with  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  clovers. 
Most  of  us  lack  the  capital  required 
to  put  our  farms  in  such  an  ideal  con¬ 
dition  at  short  notice,  but  we  can  at 
least  do  a  little  each  year  by  way  of 
improvement.  The  practice  of  buying 
grain  and  mill  feed  has  become  a  habit 
with  many  dairymen.  As  long  as 
prices  were  reasonable  the  habit  was 
not  a  bad  one,  especially  as  much 
plant  food  was  added  to  the  soil  of 
dairy  sections,  at  the  expense  of  the 
western  grain  lands.  But  now  that 
prices  have  advanced  so  enormously, 
the  habit  is  proving  at  least  a  most 
expensive  one,  and  one  that  must  to  a 
large  extent  be  curtailed. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Drain¬ 
age. — It  is  much  easier  to  buy  a  car¬ 
load  of  feed  all  ready  to  dump  into 
our  bins  than  it  is  to  buy  a  few  bun¬ 
dled  feet  of  tile  each  year  and  drain 
those  low,  wet  places  which  make 
really  successful  farming  impossible. 
But  there  is  no  question  as  to  which  is 
the  wiser  of  the  two  courses,  especially 
at  the  present  prices  of  feed.  Low- 
lying  lands  are  by  all  means  more 
fertile  than  the  ridges,  but  unless  prop¬ 
erly  drained  they  become  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  disappointment.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize,  I  will  give  our  experience 
the  past  season  with  the  wettest  and 
most  difficult  piece  of  land  to  drain  on 
this  farm.  It  was  plowed  in  lands  10 
paces  wide  in  the  Fall  of  1907.  The 
dead  furrows  were  opened  up  in  good 
shape,  cross  furrows  dug  where  needed, 
and,  in  fact,  great  pains  were  taken 
to  secure  good  surface  drainage.  In 
spite  of  this,  and  on  account  of  an 
exceptionally  wet  Spring,  this  piece 
could  not  be  sown  until  June — a  month 
later  than  a  strip  of  high  ground  lying 
longside.  In  consequence  of  this  late 
sowing  a  yield  of  25  bushels  of  light 
oats  per  acre  was  the  result,  while  on 
the  high  ground  the  yield  was  50 
bushels  of  good,  plump  peas  and  oats 
per  acre.  I  -am  aware  that  this  is 
perhaps  an  extreme  case,  but  there  are 
certainly  thousands  of  acres  through¬ 
out  the  eastern  dairy  sections  whose 
productiveness  might  be  doubled  by 
under  drainage,  thereby  helping  very 
materially  to  produce  those  feeds 
which  we  have  so  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying. 

Corn  and  the  Clovers. — Corn  is 
undoubtedly  our  greatest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  fodder  crop,  and  each  year 
sees  the  construction  of  many  new 
silos.  But  unfortunately  corn  is  a  one¬ 
sided  fodder ;  it  lacks  protein,  that 
most  essential  part  of  a  ration.  Al¬ 
falfa  and  the  clovers  are,  as  every¬ 


body  knows,  rich  in  protein ;  therefore 
(as  well  as  for  other  strong  reasons) 
we  should  grow  as  much  of  these  as 
possible.  Here,  again,  the  importance 
of  drainage  comes  in,  for  clover  will 
not  thrive  where  land  needs  drainage. 
It  seems  as  if  the  man  who  can  grow 
Alfalfa,  as  they  do  in  the  Onondaga 
Valley  near  Syracuse,  apparently  with¬ 
out  effort,  has  the  feed  problem  about 
solved — at  any  rate,  he  has  an  immense 
advantage  over  most  of  us,  who  so  far 
find  it  impossible  to  make  much  of  a 
success  with  Alfalfa.  If  I  had  a  big 
mow  of  Alfalfa  hay  to  supplement  my 
well-eared  silage,  and  a  bin  of  peas 
and  oats,  I  could  afford  to  sit  on  the 
fence  one  day  in  the  week  next  Sum¬ 
mer  and  “enjoy  the  fun  of  seeing 
things  grow.” 

Mixed  Grains. — Many  dairymen  in 
Ontario  are  sowing  mixed  grains.  In 
Crop  Bulletin  99  for  November,  1908, 
correspondents  report  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  growing  of  mixed  grains. 
The  favorite  grain  mixture  is  one  of 
barley  and  oats;  oats  and  peas;  and 
barley,  oats  and  peas  come  next.  Oats, 
barley  and  wheat  are  also  used  by 
some ;  also  oats  and  wheat,  and  wheat, 
peas  and  oats.  Oats  and  spelt,  oats 
and  buckwheat,  and  oats  and  flax  also 
have  their  advocates  as  grain  mixtures. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  grain  mixtures 
provide  well-balanced  and  nutritious 
feed  for  all  classes  of  live  stock  at 
less  trouble  and  expense  .than  by  any 
other  method.  By  sowing  peas  with 
the  cereals  the  combined  crop  can  be 
cut  with  the  binder.  The  value  of 
these  mixtures  depends  upon  the  va¬ 
rious  grains  ripening  about  the  same 
time.  Doubeney  oats,  Mandscheuri 
barley  and  Goose  wheat  are  the  fa¬ 
vorite  varieties  for  mixtures.  In  my 
own  experience  with  peas,  oats  and 
barley  there  has  been  very  little  loss 
through  the  ripening  of  one  kind  of 
grain  before  another.  The  barley  will 
head  out  first,  but  much  shorter  than 
the  oats.  In  a  few  days  the  oats  will 
head  out  above  the  barley,  thereby 
shading  it  and  retarding  its  ripening. 
If  the  barley  is  overripe  at  the  time 
of  harvest  very  few  heads  will  be  lost, 
for  they  are  caught  in  the  sheaf  and 
held  by  the  oats  and  peas.  Our  expe¬ 
rience  with  peas  sown  with  oats  does 
not  agree  with  some  of  the  correspon¬ 
dents  of  The  R.-N.  Y.  I  have  always 
found  that  the  oats  ripen  first,  the 
pea  vines  being  quite  green  and  many 
of  the  peas  soft  when  harvested.  Most 
of  the  peas  will  harden  and  ripen,  how¬ 
ever,  in  curing,  and  the  vines  add  to 
the  feeding  value  of  the  straw.  We 
are  sowing  the  Banner  oat  and  a  small 
field  pea  known  as  the  Twin  pea.  Next 
Summer  we  expect  to  sow  a  mixture 
of  peas,  oats,  barley  and  Spring  wheat. 
A  few  heads  of  wheat  came  with  the 
peas  and  oats  this  year,  and  filled  well 
and  ripened  with  the  other  grain. 

Quebec,  Canada.  *c.  s',  moore. 


HOW  TO  BROOD  THE  CHICKS. 

I  have  52  fine  White  Wyandotte  pullets, 
and  wish  to  raise  500  broilers  this  Spring. 
I  have  incubators  of  500  egg  capacity,  but 
have  nothing  for  brooders.  If  I  had  the 
money  1  should,  buy  a  hot  water  boiler  and 
brooder  system  with  eight  houses,  but  this 
is  out  of  the  question  for  me  this  year. 
What  about  the  I’hilo  brooder?  The  adver¬ 
tisement  reads  like  a  fairy  story  to  me. 
I  have  had  one  cheap  brooder  and  it  would 
get  afire  every  day.  1,.  E.  K. 

Stratton,  Vt. 

What  did  L.  E.  R.  expect  to  do  with 
his  chicks  after  hatching  them  in  his 
new  incubators?  As  he  says  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  brooder  house  “is  out  of  the 
question  this  year,”  and  he  has  no 
brooders,  how  did  he  intend  to  raise 
the  “500  broilers?”  He  seems  to  have 
accidentally  read  of  the  Philo  system 
of  brooding  without  any  heat  but  that 
of  the  chicks  themselves,  and  while  he 
strongly  inveighs  against  these  “cheap” 
brooders,  etc.,  he  wants  to  know  about 
the  very  cheapest  system  there  is.  I 
have  never  tried  the  Philo  system,  but 
know  men  who  have  been  to  Elmira 
and  seen  it  in  successful  operation.  I 
intend  to  try  it  in  a  limited  way  this 
Spring.  My  advice  to  L.  E.  R.  is  to 
study  it.  Then  he  can  use  his  own 
judgment  whether  to  try  that  or  do  as 
I  saw  done  in  a  Bohemian’s  house  in 
this  town.  A  covered  box  was  placed 
near  the  kitchen  stove  and  the  space 
all  around  the  stove  was  enclosed  by 
boards  a  foot  wide,  making  a  pen  in 
which  the  chicks  could  run  under  the 
stove  and  a  few  feet  each  side  of  it. 
Sand  was  put  in  the  pen,  and  it  seemed 
to  work  very  well,  but  I  never  tried  it 
in  my  house,  having  a  sort  of  an  idea 
that  it  might  possibly  cause  trouble  in 
the  family.  george  a.  cosgrove. 


BALL  BEARINGS 

LARGE  DUST-PROOF 
OIL-HOLES 

COMBINATION  LEVER 
SETS  BOTH  GANGS  OR 
EITHER  SEPARATELY 


This  Feature 

Saves  Discs 
Reduces  Draft 
Improves  Cultivation 

You  can  get  it 
only  on  the 

Walter  A.  Wood 
Disc 
Harrow 

The  -flexible  gangs  pass  over  stones  (as  shown  in  the  sh£>ve  picture) 
without  injury  to  the  discs.  They  adjust  themselves  in  like  manner  to 
uneven  ground  and  always  work  at  a  uniform  depth.  The  roughest  field 
is  tilled  as  nicely  as  the  perfectly  level  one.  By  means  of  a  foot  lever 
the  driver  adjusts  the  spring-pressure  on  the  inside  gang-ends  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  This  exclusive  feature,  together  with  the  direct  draft 
and  the  high  grade  sharp  steel  discs,  makes  the  work  very  light  for  the 
team.  Simple  in  construction,  durable  and  easily  adjusted,  the  Walter 
A.  Wood  Disc  Harrow  is  the  favorite  of  thousands  of  farmers.  Examine 
it  at  our  nearest  dealer’s.  If  you  don’t  know  his  address,  write  us  for  it; 
also  for  illustrated  forty-page  catalog.  Don’t  buy  without  investigating 
this  harrow. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING 
AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 

BOX  108  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


WAIST 

HIGH 


15  FOR  THIS  NEW 

—  LOW  DOWN 

AMERICAN 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON’T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  Is  high; 
\ve  guarantee  it.  It  Is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
Separator.  Don't  accept  our  word  for  it.  Judge  for  yourself.  Our  offer 
^enables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  mall,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  Is  handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated.  showing  the  machine  in  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONQ 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms'  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  Is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’,  even  catalogue  house  profits 
and  get  a  superior  machine  by  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  High  Separator  is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand¬ 
some  free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


One  Gallon  of  Water  Per  Horse  Power 

Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool 

The  Abenaque 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write,  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 


Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  youf  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 


Appleton  Mfg.Co  •  Batavia, 


Fargo  Slreef 
Ill.U.S.Aj 


Spreading  Lime  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Fertilizers  Broadcast 
on  the  Soil. 

The  universal  practice  in  European 
countries  is  to  sow  these  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizers  broadcast,  for  the  reason  that 
all  the  soil  is  thus  made  equally  pro¬ 
ductive,  so  that  no  matter  in  which  di¬ 
rection  the  plant  roots  spread  the  plant 
food  is  there.  Our  farmers  in  this 
country  are  practicing  this  method 
more  and  more.  Our  prediction,  now 
that  there  has  been  perfected  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  successfully  sows  in  wide 
range  of  quantities  such  enrichers  as 
granular  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  land 
plaster  and  all  commercial  fertilizers 
is  that  the  farmers  in  America  will 
use  the  broadcast  method.  The  ma¬ 
chine  to  which  we  refer  is  the  Empire 
Broadcast  Fertilizer  Sower,  made  by 
The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 
Incorporated,  Richmond,  Indiana.  Write 
the  manufacturers  for  a  copy  of  their 
Empire  Broadcast  Fertilizer  catalogue 
and  any  other  information  you  may 
want.  After  reading  it,  go  to  your 
retail  implement  dealer  and  insist  on 
seeing  the  Empire  before  purchasing 
any  other  make.  The  Empire  is  fully 
guaranteed  and  you  run  no  risk  in  buy¬ 
ing  one. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


Made  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWU,  COTC3XT, 

SEND  FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 
SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 
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'THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  got  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  12. 


TURNING 


into  MONEY3 

/ Is  easy  with  Boyle’s  Steel  Stanch¬ 
ion.  It  allows  freedom  to  lie 
down,  stand  or  turn  the  head  at 
will;  ties  securely  but  keeps  cows  so 
comfortable  and  contented  In  con¬ 
finement  that  they  give  more  milk. 

/{  Boyle’s 
Steel  Stanchion 

«,  /.  Is  the  original  and  most  improved 
f,  (a  Steel  Stanchion;  wood-lined 
1«!  and  guaranteed  against  break¬ 
age  for  three  years  or  re¬ 
placed  free  of  cost.  Strong, 
durable,  easily  operated, 
simple  and  secure.  None 


TRYON’S  CATTLE  STANCHION 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SAFE. 

A  trial  order  will  convince  you  that  we  have  a 
stanchion  that  combines  the  good  quality  of  all 
other  makes,  without  the 
objectional  features  of  any 
of  them. 

$1.00  Each, 
delivered  to  your  station. 


with 


OPEN 


CLOSED 


Tryon  Bag  Truck 
Holder,  $3.00. 

Tryon  Bag  Scoop,  $1,00. 
Tryon’s  1000  lb.  Platform 
Scale  on  wheels,  $12.00. 
Stewart’s  Ball  Bearing 
Horse  Clipper,  with  6  ft. 
flexible  shaft  and  cutter, 
$7.00. 

Galvanized  Steel  Storage  Tanks  (all  sizes).  Write 
for  prices. 

Tryou’s  Fire  Proof  Roofing,  $2.00  per  sq. 

For  cataloijue  and  further  information ,  write  to 

THE  TRYON  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Le  Roy,  -  Yew  York. 

Ideal  Cow  Stabling 


Hinged 

mangers  weight¬ 
ed  like  a  window,'" 
raise  over  cows’  beads  1 
cleaning  trough  and  watering.' 

Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan 
chions.  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 

Partitions  ^ 

The  neatest,  claan'est.  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan¬ 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lineVi  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  foe  all 
particulars. 

Kent  Mbj.  Co..  130  Kent  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Hays  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Opon.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
liox  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
_  PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
con  cctly,  covers  itafni 
to,  i,.,,, .  and  bestof  all 
neve,  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
o-r  free 
book. 


Iron  Ago 

(ImprovoiRobbin,) 

Potato  Planter 


\v  No  Misses 
Wr  No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

BflTBMIN  MFG.  CO..  Box  103-P,  GflENLOCH,  N.  4. 


GREATEST 

RESULTS 
to  the  User  of 

POUNDER*®.- 

FLEXIBLE  HARROWS,  100,000  In  use 

Nolevew.  Self-cleaning  in  stalks  and  rubbish. 
Self-adjusting  for  slanting  teeth.  Saves  TIME, 
LABOR  and  MONEY.  Write  now  for  Catalogue  and 
delivered  price  to  you  to  introducein  new  territory. 

G.  H.  POUNDER,  No.  17  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


“  STRINGY”  MILK. 

In  November,  1908,  I  commenced  to 
stable  my  cow  in  a  different  barn ;  I  did 
not  know  what  stock  had  been  in  it  be¬ 
fore.  rilie  began  to  give  bitter  milk  and 
the  first  of  January,  1909,  her  milk  got 
stringy,  or  curds  in  it.  She  had  been  fed 
on  good  clean  hay  and  grain.  What  is  the 
trouble?  f.  h.  m. 

Sharon,  Pa. 

We  do  not  believe  the  cow  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  trouble.  Most  likely  it  is 
a  germ  which  turns  the  milk  “stringy.” 
We  have  heard  of  many  such  cases. 
This  germ  usually  lives  in  the  pans, 
pails  and  other  utensils  in  which  the 
milk  is  kept.  Boiling  water  will  kill 
the  germ — ordinary  washing  with  warm 
water  will  not  do  so.  We  should  clean 
the  stable  and  the  cow  thoroughly,  and 
boil  all  pans  and  pails  at  least  half  an 
hour  after  they  have  held  milk.  This 
usually  ends  the  trouble. 


BUFF  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS. 

Tell  how  to  distinguish  between  Buff 
Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  also  their 
qualities  as  layers.  e.  c.  c. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Buff  Rocks  that  are  the  proper  buff 
color  are  much  lighter  in  color  than 
the  R.  I.  Reds,  the  latter,  as  their  name 
implies,  being  a  dark  red  in  most  speci¬ 
mens,  especially  the  males.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  R.  I.  Red  pullet  will  come  so  light 
in  color  as  to  be  almost  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  a  Buff  Rock  except  by  size 
and  shape.  The  Reds  are  generally 
from  one  to  two  or  three  pounds 
smaller  than  the  Rocks  and  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  shape,  being  fuller  in  the 
breast  and  usually  shorter  legged.  As 
to  their  qualities  as  layers,  so  much 
depends  upon  the  particular  family  or 
“strain,”  and  whether  they  have  been 
bred  for  eggs  or  feathers,  that  it  would 
he  hard  to  say.  Probably  there  is  no 
breed  before  the  public  to-day  hut  what 
has  been  discarded  by  some  because 
they  were  such  poor  layers,  and  kept 
by  others  for  exactly  the  opposite  rea¬ 
son.  I  know  of  people  who  have  sold 
their  R.  I.  Reds  just  because  they  were 
such  poor  layers,  and  I  know  others 
who  keep  them  solely  because  they  are 
such  excellent  layers. 

Connecticut.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Poisoning  English  Sparrows. 

C.  I/.,  Neio  York. — How  can  I  poison 
English  sparrows? 

Ans. — It  is  not  very  safe  to  poison 
the  English  sparrow,  as  cats  and  other 
animals  are  sometimes  injured  by  eat¬ 
ing  the  dead  bodies.  In  some  localities 
the  use  of  poison  in  this  way  is  forbid¬ 
den  by  law.  Probably  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  checking  them  is  by  the 
free  use  of  a  shotgun.  However,  if 
there  is  no  other  available  method  they 
may  be  poisoned  by  the  following 
methods :  Procure  one-eighth  ounce 
sulphate  of  strychnine,  dissolve  it  in 
about  one-half  a  pint  of  hot  water.  It 
will  require  some  time  to  effect  the 
solution.  The  water  should  be  kept 
warm,  but  not  boiling,  until  the  strych¬ 
nine  is  -completely  dissolved.  Then  put 
in  enough  wheat  and  cracked  corn  to, 
take  up  all  the  liquid.  This  poisoned 
grain  may  be  slowly  dried  and  may  be 
preserved  in  a  tin  or  glass  container  for 
several  weeks  in  cool  weather.  Some 
portions  of  it  shall  be  placed  where  the 
sparrows  can  find  them,  but  out  of  the 
reach  of  domestic  fowls  or  animals.  A 
very  few  pieces  of  the  poisoned  grain 
will  quickly  kill  a  sparrow.  They  may 
be  also  poisoned  with  less  danger  by 
working  up  arsenic  with  two  or  three 
ounces  of  beef  suet  and  in  turn  mixing 
this  with  a  small  quantity  of  small 
grain  or  cracked  corn.  It  should  be 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strych¬ 
nine  poisoned  grain,  but  is  slower. 


IN  THE  LEAD 


For 


19  0  9 


The  1909  Model  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

B  retain  all  features  that  have  given  them  their  great  reputation  for  dura- 
bility  and  efficiency,  and  have  several  improvements  that  make  them  even 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  the  ideal  machine  for  dairymen  who 

are  posted  and  who  demand  the  best. 
And  by  intensifying  the  circuitous  and  tortu¬ 
ous  currents  of  the  milk  in  its  passage  through 
the  separator  bowl,  we  have  been  able  to 

Greatly  Reduce  the  Diameter 
of  the  Bowls 

which  makes  them  operate  easier  than  ever 
and  still  retain  their  great  milk  capacity. 

Notwithstanding  most  manufacturers 
were  complaining  all  last  year  of  dull  times 
and  small  sales  the  UNITED  STATES 
SEPARATOR  had  one  of  the  largest 
sales  in  its  history  and  since  this  fall  season 
began,  sales  are  larger  than  last  year. 

\  Do  not  forget  that  the  United  States  has 

beaten  every  separator  in  endurance  tests 

and  holds  the  WORLD’S  RECORD. 

No  dairyman  can  afford  to  purchase  a 
cream  separator  until  he  has  first  exam¬ 
ined  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 

1909  Model 

Sales  agents  in  nearly  every  dairy  section.  If  no  agent  in  your  town,  write 
direct,  to  us  for  Catalog  Xo.  159,  and  we  will  also  quote  prices. 

We  have  distributing  warehouses  in  every  dairy  section  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


R  oW 


ENce 


Tb?se  fences  are 

Steel 


Te  make  an  extra  heavy  fence  in  -which  every  wire— both  strand  and  stay— are  No.  9  gauge, 
made  of  the  best  fence  material  in  the  world — Hard,  High  Carbon  “Double  Strength  ’  Coiled  “M’o» 

Wire  thickly  qalvanized.  A  more  substantial  and  durable  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  15  to  35c  per 
Rod’delivered — We  pay  freight.  Send  for  our  free  sample  and  catalog  showing  150  styles  of  fences.  Send  today. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  4.  WIRE  CO.,  Dept-  59,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO- 


Union  LocK  Poultry 


finthon 


BARBWIRE 


Square  close  mesh. 
Highest  quality,  su¬ 
perior  lock,  easily 
erected,  strong,  low 
priced. 

Write  for  new  catalog 
describing  the  Union 
Lino  of  Field.  Hog,  Poul¬ 
try  and  Lawn  Fences. 

Union  Fence  Co. 

Do  Kalb,  III. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Fence k 


“My  wife  is  a  sentimental  woman. 
I  found  her  weeping  over  a  thick 
volume,  and  discovered  it  was  the  cook 
book,,”  “Gee !  What  was  there  (sad 
about  that?”  “She  said  none  of  the 
pieces  in  it  came  out  right.” — Cleveland 
Leader.  /  A 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-lnch  Hog  Fence ;  16c  for 
26-lnch;  19c  for  31-lnch;  ‘22  l-2e 
for  31-inch;  27c  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  37c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  Wrlteforlttoday. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

BOX  230,  MUNC1E,  IND. 

ENGE  13c  Up  Per  Rd. 

Get  our  1909  prices  on  any  style  fence.  We 
sell  direct, you  get  all  dealers’  and  jobbers’ 
profit  when  you  buy  direct  from  our 
factory.  Write  at  once.  Anchor  Fence 
&  Itlfg.  Go.,  Dept.  O,  Cleveland,  O. 

WARD  FENCE 

Old  fashioned  galvanized.  Elas¬ 
tic  spring  steel.  Bold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufacturers 
prices.  Write  for  particulars. 

WardF«nceCo.,Box  542  Decatur,  Ini 

LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  82  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  314  "w  inches  ter.  Ind. 

PAGE  FENCE 

t 

Quarter-Centennial  of  “Jubilee  Year.” 
Write  for  Jubilee  Catalog — FREE 

The  oldest  Woven  Wire  Fence 
on  the  market  is  now  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  “Jubilee  Year.”  A  hand¬ 
some  “Jubilee  Edition”  Fence 
Book  has  been  issued  for  wide¬ 
spread  distribution. 

Gives  the  wonderful  history  of 
Page  Fence— tel  Is  how  it  is  made 
of  genuine  High-Carbon,  Basio 
Open  -  Hearth  Steel,  in  Page 
Mills  and  Factories.  Explains 
the  remarkable  elasticity  and  resiliency  of  the  wires. 
Shows  how  Page  Fence  is  woven  on  Page  Looms  into  the  most 
enduring  wire  fence  the  world  nas  ever  known.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Handsomely  printed  and  bonnd.  A  book  every  reader 
of  tills  paper  should  own.  Don’t  bny  fence  at  any  price  until 
you  read  the  ‘‘Jubilee  Edition”  Pago  Catalog.  Send  nowt 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Box  76  Adrian.  Mich. 


There  are  others 
but  the  Anthony 
Fence  is  the  only 
one  that  has  An¬ 
thony  quality  and  tied  with  the  Anthony  knot.  We 
have  a  small  hand  sample  of  fence  that  we  want  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  every  buyer.  It  shows  Anthony 
knot  as  it  is  in  fencer-com¬ 
pact,  smooth,  strong.  No  kink 
in  line  wires  inside  knot. 
Made  in  Anthony  machines 
from  tough  wire.  Equal  length 
of  line  wires  guaranteed. 

Write  for  hand  sample  and 
booklet,  both  mailed  FREE. 
THE  ANTHONY  FENCE  CO., 

C  i,^n  10  Michigan  St. 

S>ee  VbSS  tfjfj  M  Tecumseh,  Mich, 

rhofc 
Knot 


FENCE  ttZSSS? 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  made.  One  man 
can  lift  20  tons.  Made  in  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable 
and  Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile  Ditcher  arid  best 
pnnii  U  A  DUCCTCQ  evermade.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
ullnPl  nflllV  LO  I  Lll  liorse.  Ag’ts  wanted.  Writeforcat. 
H.  L.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Box  16,  Westerville,  O. 


PLANT  CORN 


Peas,  Beans.  Beets, 

Buckwheat.  etc. 


“KING  CORN  FllLD” 

marks  out  rows  and  plants  In  drills  or  hills  4 ]A.  9, 
12, 18, 24,  36  or  72  Inches  apart.  Corn  and  any  other 
seed  at  same  time.  Distributes  all  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  wet,  dry,  lumpy,  etc.,  25  to  700  lbs.  per  acre. 
A  great  labor  and  time  saver.  Built  to  last.  i'u» 
guarantee.  Write  for  Free  Book. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS 
EXHIBITION. 

This,  held  at  Museum  of  Natural  History 
building,  79th  street  and  Central  Park 
West,  New  York,  is  the  most  elaborate 
attempt  yet  made  to  impress  on  the  public 
mind  the  sinister  importance  of  the  white 
plague  that  takes  its  yearly  toll  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  human  lives  at-  an  estimated  yearly 
cost  to  the  civilized  world  of  $8,000,000,- 
000  or  more.  The  attendance  has  been 
much  larger  than  ever  known  at  previous 
.exhibitions,  crowds  following  the  lecturers 
about  at  all  hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  11 
p.  m.  including  Sundays  and  holidays,  for 
several  weeks,  in  earnest  endeavor  to  ac¬ 
quire  all  possible  information  concerning 
the  dread  and  all  too  common  disease. 
Every  country  in  the  world  having  the 
slightest  claim  to  modern  civilization  was 
represented  and  amid  the  bewildering 
masses  of  statistical  information  so  con¬ 
spicuously  and  graphically  portrayed  the 
attentive  visitor  could  gradually  form  the 
following  conclusions: 

That  consumption  or  human  tuberculosis 
is  the  most  widely  disseminated  and  gen¬ 
erally  destructive  of  all  diseases. 

That  while  no  race,  country  or  clime  is 
exempt  it  is  most  destructive  in  crowded 
and  generally  unsanitary  conditions,  among 
tropical  races  out  of  their  natural  habitat, 
and  among  ill-fed  and  intemperate  work¬ 
ing  people  the  world  over. 

That  while  the  cause  of  tuberculosis  is 
well-known  and  the  life  history  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  or  organism  causing 
consumption  has  been  thoroughly  worked 
out.  absolutely  no  progress  has  been  made 
regarding  the  medical  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

That  while  tuberculosis  at  present  is  in¬ 
curable  from  the  strictly  medical  stand¬ 
point  there  is  while  life  exists  always  a 
strong  tendency  toward  self-cure,  which 
by  the  aid  of  proper  sanitary  measures 
may  often  entirely  overcome  the  disease. 
There  arc  cured  consumptives  in  every 
community,  some  never  being  conscious 
that  they  had  contracted  the  disease. 

That  the  disease  is  contagious  in  that 
living  bacilli  in  the  expectoration  and  dis¬ 
charges  of  tuberculous  wounds  of  consump¬ 
tives  infect  other  humans  that  may  be 
subject  to  the  disease  at  the  time.  The 
bacilli  live  out  of  the  body  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  interval,  especially  if  kept  moist 
at  moderate  temperatures,  and  may  be 
carried  about  in  various  ways,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  dust  from  dried  sputum. 
They  cannot  long  endure  sunlight,  very 
severe  drying  nor  temperatures  higher 
than  180  degrees. 

That  infection  occurs  by  direct  action  of 
inhaled  bacilli  in  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs, 
by  absorption  through  wounds  and  ab¬ 
rasion  of  the  skin,  and  possibly  in  the 
digestive  organs  by  means  of  infected  food 
or  water. 

That  the  most  susceptible  period  of  life 
is  from  five  to  40  years,  and  that  the 
great  majority  of  humans  are  quite  re¬ 
sistant  to  infection,  which  is  almost  every¬ 
where  present. 

That  there  is  no  evidence  worthy  of  the 
name  that  humans  can  be  infected  by 
bovine  or  cow  tuberculosis  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  use  of  milk  or  flesh  from  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle.  This  is  shown  by  the  un¬ 
deniable  fact  that  consumption  is  as  com¬ 
mon  and  destructive  in  Oriental  countries 
where  dairy  products  and  the  flesh  of 
horned  cattle  are  practically  never  used. 

It  is  desirable  to  use  clean  milk  and 
healthy  beef,  and  milk  sterilization  may  be 
very  useful  to  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  scarlet  and  typhoid  fevers  and  other 
dangerous  diseases,  but  it  is  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree  to  impute  the  spread  of 
human  tuberculosis  to  the  cow. 

That  careless  consumptives  are  a  menace 
to  humanity,  and  should  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  be  segregated  in  sanitary 
camps*—' which  is  being  done  all  over  the 
world. 

That  the  careful  consumptive,  consider¬ 
ate  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  using  best 
methods  to  prevent  spread  of  infection,  is  ] 
best  off  at  home,  has  an  excellent  chance 
of  recovering  if  the  disease  is  early  recog¬ 
nized,  and  is  no  menace  to  the  persons  he 
or  she  comes  daily  into  contact  with. 

That  the  chilly  horrors  of  the  cold  or 
open  air  treatment  often  outweigh  any 
iii  dividual  advantage.  Persons  with  in¬ 
sufficient  or  damaged  lungs  suffer  from  air 
hunger  and  demand  considerable  ventila¬ 
tion  but  may  be  best  off  when  warm  and 
dry.  “Fresh  air”  cranks  do  much  harm 
by  exposing  susceptible  individuals  to  dan¬ 
gerous  drafts. 

That  clean  air,  clean  surroundings  and 
clean  and  abundant  food  are  not  only  the 
best  preventives  but  the  best  cures  for 
consumption. 

That  the  average  home  rentals  in  all 
crowded  cities  are  too  high  for  the  major¬ 
ity  of  wage  workers  to  secure  the  neces¬ 
sary  sanitary  surroundings  even  if  thor¬ 
oughly  well  aware  of  their  importance. 

That  the  abominably  filthy  habit  of 
expectoration  in  public  places  probably 
contributes  more  to  spread  and  maintain 
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the  disease  than  all  other  factors.  Pub¬ 
lic  receptacles  should  be  maintained  every¬ 
where  and  every  individual  without  excep¬ 
tion  be  compelled  to  use  them  or  other¬ 
wise  dispose  of  sputum  in  a  sanitary  man¬ 
ner,  and  finally,  that  the  consideration  of 
the  white  plague  is  a  tremendous  subject, 
far  too  great  for  one  or  50  columns  in 
The  It.  N.-Y. 


In  Southern  Maryland. — We  have  a 
fine  country  down  here,  only  40  miles  from 
Washington  and  about  the  same  from  Bal¬ 
timore,  with  cheap  transportation  by  water 
(no  place  in  county  over  six  miles  from 
navigable  water),  but  there  is  no  railroad 
in  county  except  at  upper  end  about  three 
or  four  miles.  Tobacco  is  the  great  staple, 
and  as  prices  have  been  better  the  last  two 
or  three  years  farmers  are  feeling  brighter 
as  to  prospects.  I  have  75  lambs  from  two 
to  four  weeks  old  and  doing  finely;  feeding 
Alfalfa  hay  and  corn.  I  keep  100  ewes, 
and  64  have  lambed  so  far;  I  expect  35  or 
40  more  lambs.  .Sell  direct  to  butcher  in 
Washington ;  last  year  from  $7.50  for  first 
25  to  $6  for  remainder,  and  he  pays  the 
freight.  From  200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  I  have  got  since  December  1  a  35  per 
cent  yield,  and  sell  direct  to  consumer  in 
Washington  for  highest  retail  price  on  day 
crate  is  received ;  could  sell  ten  times  as 
many  on  same  terms.  Express  on  crate, 
35  cents.  I  am  increasing  my  flock  of  sheep 
and  want  GOO  pullets  next  year.  I  keep 
pullets  in  what  is  called  a  fodder  house 
here.  Foies  are  set  up  in  an  inverted  V 
shape  covered  with  cornstalks;  200  pullets 
in  one  lot.  A  cheap  house,  and  no  lice,  as 
we  build  a  new  one  every  Winter.  House 
is  14- feet  at  ground  and  45  feet  long  with 
south  end  open  and  roosts  in  back  end; 
very  warm  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  I 

keep  pullets  in  movable  colony  houses, 
8x10  feet,  in  tobacco  ground  during  the 
Summer  and  move  occasionally ;  they  keep 
all  worms  off  crop.  I  use  incubators  and 
brooders. 

On  my  next  (1909)  tobacco  land  20 

acres  have  Crimson  clover  where  I  am 
pasturing  sliotes  and  brood  sows,  they  are 
doing  nicely  on  very  little  grain.  I  have 
Crimson  clover  six  inches  high,  seeded 
August  7,  1908,  will  plow  under  about  May 
15,  in  time  for  tobacco.  I  have  had  no 

trouble  getting  Alfalfa  everywhere  seeded  in 
lighter  lands;  expect  to  put  in  20  acres  more 
next  Fall.  I  shall  seed  land  in  cow  peas  in 
Spring,  then  graze  off  with  cattle  and  hogs 
before  seeding  about  September  1.  Land 
has  been  in  the  long  past  the  l>ottom  of 

river,  as  it  is  full  of  oyster  shells,  in  fact 
after  a  rain  if  looks  white.  I  raise  about 
100  acres  of  hay  (find  ready  sale  for  all 
surplus  in  county)  and  same  of  corn,  which 
feeds  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  sell  very  little, 
if  any.  j.  b.  key. 

St.  Mary’s  Co..  Md. 


Don't  Pay  Cash 

riFor  the  Building  Materials 
For  Your  Home 


H 

J 


We  can  save  you  money  and 
at  the  same  time  give  you 

30  Days’  Time 
in  Which  to  Pay 


Thi*  200-  for  all  the  Sash,  Doors,  Frames, 
Page  Cat.  Moldings,  Stairwork,  Porch- 
Seifd  For  wor^  and  Building  Materials 
It  Today  for  your  New  Home. 

Schaller-Hoerr  Co. 

138  Douglas  Station,  Chicago 


You  May 
Have  it 
FREE 


Write  us  today  so  we  can 
mail  you  this  book,  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  farmer’s  li¬ 
brary.  This  handy,  pocket 
sized  book,  entitled — "Preparation  of 
the  Soil”  contains  articles  by  high 
authorities  on  this  subject,  and  to  study 
it  will  mean  larger  and  better  crops  for 
you.  Among  other  things  the  writers  tell 

of  the  vast  importance  of  thorough  _ 

harrowing. 

They  tell  how  to  do  the  work  best  and  why 
best  results  are  obtained  by  using 

Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

This  is  the  only  harrow  that  will  crush,  cut,  turn, 
smooth  and  level,  all  in  one  operation,  it  is  low  in 

price,  made  entirely  of  steel  and  iron  and  is  favorably 
known  everywhere  as  ‘the  harrow  of  all  work,’  being 
adapted  to  ail  soils,  under  all  conditions.  The  knives 
cut  through  to  the  undersoil,  chopping  the  buried 
trash  but  never  dragging  it  to  the  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it,  Where  we  have  no  dealer 
we  ship  direct.  But  first — Write  for  the  Free  Book.  Do 
it  now  Y our  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will  do. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc.,  13?  Central  Ave.,  Millington.  N.  J. 

It’s  Easiest  on  Sizes  ^rom 

Horse  and  «  3  pt>  t0 

17%  Ft.  Wide 


ACME 


/  y  1 0  Days 


™‘  The  Horse 
Collar  That’s 
ess  and  Padless 

FREE  TRIAL 


No  More  Sore  Shoulders  and  Necks 


"0“,',0•  “  you  w“*  tSI  toi-  »*, 

Hameless  Adjustable  Metal  Horse  Collars 

which  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  horse  whether  spring-fat  or  fall-poor.  Zinc  coated  and 
cannot  rust.  The  highly  polished  metal  does  not  hold  sweat  or  irritate  the  most  tender 
flesh.  It  actually  smoothes  andTieals  while  the  horse  works.  Easiest  collar  to  put  on  or  take 
tlr,nP  and  money.  Don’t  require  hames  or  pads-tugs  attach  directly  to  collar. 
8Jr?n*V.  d?rable  neat.  Cheap  because  everlasting.  Manufactured  for  ten  years,  thousands 
sold.  TEndorsed  by  veterinanes,  farmers  ami  team  owners  all  over  the  country. 

Write  today  for  catalog  ana  our  Free  Trial  offer,  if  dealers  can’t  supply  you* 

31  State  St.,  JOHNSTON-SLOCUM  CO.,  Caro,  Mich. 


Does  six  men’s  work  quickerT" 
better,  and  far  cheaper  than  old-style 
back-breaking  gardening  methods.  Saves 
~N>v  K  / \  I  see<l  anc*  insures  a  bigger,  better  yield. 

S^nN.  Mf  \  I  Be  modern.  Use  Planet  Jr.  Seeders, 

N.  m  mK  .  V  cultivators  and  wheel-hoes,  because  they  are 

made  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  who  knows  what  is  needed  to  lighten 
your  labor. 

No.  6.  The  newest  Planet  Jr.  Combination  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  Opens  the  fur¬ 
row,  sows  any  kind  of  garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or 
hills,  covers,  rolls  down  and  marks  out  the  next  row— all  at  one 
operation.  Also  a  perfect  Wheel-Hoc,  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

No.  12  Double-wheel  Hoe  has  adjustable  wheels  so  that  it  works  equally  well  astride  or 
between  rows— insures  close  work  and  does  away  with  hand-weeding. 

There’s  a  Planet  Jr.  for  every  farm  and  garden  use— 45  kinds  in  all. 
Our  1909  free  illustrated  catalogue  describes  them  fully.  Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1107«V  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GREENiMOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Better  Material 
Superior  design  and 
construction 
Greater  durability 
A  tempting  discount 
for  EARLY  Orders 
Don't  wait 
Write  NOW 

Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


SILOS 

that  make  and  keep  real  ensilage; 
that  have  the  utmost  strength,  con¬ 
venience,  and  durability;  that  are 
used  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY, 

Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


"MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS' 


Send  for  this  new 
224-page  book  on  Silos  and 
Silage.  1908  edition — size5/4x,^ 
7/4-in.— indexed  —  over  40  illus. 
Used  as  a  text  book  in  many  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Contents  by  chapters 
follow:  “Advantages  of  Silo, ”  25  pages; 
‘Silos;  How  to  Build,” 76 pp;  ‘‘Concrete 
or  Cement  Silos.”  10 pp;  ’  Silage  Crops. ” 
16  pp;  “How  to  Make  Silage,”  19  pp; 
“How  toFeed  Silage,”  22 pp;  “Feeder’s Guide,  k 
etc.,  56  pp.  Avast  amount  of  knowledge 
boiled  down— nothing  so  complete  ever 
published— answers  every  silage  ques- 
\tion.  Mailed  for  10c.  coin  or  stamps, 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio 


De  L  O  A  C  H 
3H  to  200  H.P. 

STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 

-99  %,  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHia 


“Farmers’  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Cooked  feed  is  better  than  raw 
—means  bigger  profits  from 
your  stock.  Cook  tlie  feed  in 
the  Farmers’  Favorite,  which 
costs  little  to  buy  and  use  and 
saves  you  money  every  day. 

Useful  for  sugar  making,  can¬ 
ning  fruit,  heating  water,  ster¬ 
ilizing  milk  cans— and  numer¬ 
ous  other  purposes.  Wears 
for  years.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular. 

LEWIS  MPQ.CO.,llox  C, Portland, N’.Y. 


R00F5  THAT 

NEVER  WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 

venient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its 
natural  state  ready  forth©  roof. 

Solid  rock  Can  not  Wear  out 

„  J?urni*  warp,  crack,  tear  or  de¬ 

cay.  1  hat  a  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 
it 00 is  never  wear  out  and  never  require 

paintingandrepairinglike  allother  roofing. 

/S?een  <?r  ?uple  81ate  Roofs  are  suit- 
able  f or  any  building,  new  or  old.  Give 
perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates 
because  spark  and  fire-proof.  Afford  clean 
cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 

cosi  onl.J  a  trifle  more  than  short 
lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for 
*  *'lme%  Don  t  spend  more  money  for 

“°R.nrvpB  ”8' ■  f fe  to  us  for  our  free  booli 
KOOFS  it  will  save  you  money.  Give 

name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 
Box  IO  Granville,  N.  Y. 


HARNESS 

By  Mail  . 

You  can  buy  enstom-made  , 

,  roak-t,anned  harness  direct  from  , 
our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

-  ,  ou  save  two  profits— the  jobber 
and  dealer’s.  Write  for  onr  new  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  just  how  much  money  you  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  we  leave  you  to  be  the  judge.  If 
you’renotsatisfied, money  back.  Every 
farmer  should  have  our  booklet.  Write 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  F. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO., 

6  Lake  St.,  O wego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY« 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
's,  Churns.  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FREE  TRIAL 

_ Ask  for  catalog-all  size* 

ttiLSON  mfg.  co.  144  Park  St.  Port  Washington,  Wls. 


Engine  ENGINE  ONLY 


Runs  pumps,  cream  separators,  churns, 
grist  mills,  corn  shellers,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  lathes,  sawing  machinery,  etc. 
Uses  alcohol,  gasoline,  naptha,  distil¬ 
late,  kerosene,  etc.,  without  change  in 
equipment.  Starts  without  crank¬ 
ing,  drop  forged  crank  shafts, 
best  grade  babbit  bearings,  steel 
I-beam  connecting  rods.  Other 
sizes  proportionate  prices.  Free 
catalog  tells  how  to  save  lia?f  cost 
of  hired  help.  All  sizes  ready  to 

ship.  Detroit  Engine  Works 

143  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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moo. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
r  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 

Investigate.  Then  Buy . 

When  a  farmer  contemplates  buying 
a  grain  drill,  lie  should,  in  his  own  be¬ 
half,  investigate  that  implement  before 
he  purchases.  The  best  way  to  do  is, 
to  write  to  the  manufacturer  for  his 
catalogue,  read  it  carefully,  and  then 
go  to  the  nearest  retail  imolement  deal¬ 
er,  and  insist  on  seeing  the  drill  before 
purchasing.  That’s  what  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Springfield,"  Ohio,  wants  the  farmers  to 
do  regarding  the  old,  time-tried  drill, 
the  Farmers’  Favorite.  This  drill  has 
been  on  the  market  continuously  for 
more  than  half  a  century  satisfying 
the  most  particular  farmers  in  every 
section  of  the  grain  raising  world. 
With  it  the  user  can  sow  any  and  every 
known  seed  from  the  smallest  grass 
seeds  to  the  largest  beans.  It  will  also 
handle  successfully  all  known  brands 
of  commercial  fertilizers.  It  is  sold 
under  a  fair  and  square  liberal  guar¬ 
antee  to  do  everything  claimed  for  it. 
Therefore,  purchasers  are  at  no  risk  in 
buying  it.  There  are  so  many  unique 
and  valuable  features  on  the  Farmers’ 
Favorite  that  it  is  impos  ible  to  tell 
about  them  here.  Write  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to-day  for  a  copy  of  the  Far¬ 
mers’  Favorite  catalogue,  red  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  go  to  your  dealer  and  insist 
on  seeing  the  drill.  Should  he  not  be 
willing  to  supply  your  wants,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  do  so. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  /.  Havana,  HI. 


BAD  LEGS 

made  sound.  Spavin,  curb,  splint, 
knotted  cords,  ring  bone,  etc.,  quick¬ 
ly  yield  to  the  unequaled  curative 
powers  of 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

Considered  a  neceesity  on  thousands  of  farm*. 
Don’t  experiment.  Get  Tuttle’g  and  be  Bure. 

Veterinary  Book  Free.  Care  of  tho  horse 
in  elcknees  and  health.  Good  as  a  Veterinary 
In  the  bouse.  Write  for  it  today. 

16  —  .  al  TUTTLE ’8  JSLIXIR  CO. 

‘‘UJU-iUr-  _  8Qteererly  Street,  Boston,  Masf. 


Ask 
for  the 
Clean” 


HORSE  OWNERS 

^Here's  your  friend.  A  comb 
always  clean.  Perfect  auto¬ 
matic  action.  Easy  on  the  horse. 
Saves  time  and  labor.  Pays  | 
.  for  itself  over  and  over.  Worth 
a  dozen  ordinary  combs. 

WeTvill  give  you  a  Comb 

if  you'll  pay  the  postage  (15c  stamps 
or  silver)  and  send  full  address  of  your  | 
dealer.  This  offer  is  good  only  till 
your  dealer  has  them.  Send  today. 

CLEAN  COMB  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  45,  Racine,  Wis. 


THE  NEW 
ECONOMY 
CHIEF 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

*28= 

TO 

60  DAYS’  TRIAL 

MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU  WANT  IT. 

Our  beautiful  new  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  Catalogue  contains  information 
(compiled  by  dairy  experts)  worth 
dollars  to  everyone  who  keeps  cows; 
the  very  latest  ideas  in  dairy  methods 
and  all  sorts  of  useful  information 
about  milk  and  butter.  You  need 
this  book  whether  you  intend  to 
buy  a  cream  separator  or  not.  Write 
today  for  our  free  Catalogue  No.  7534. 


SEARS.  ROEBUCKcmcaoo 


PORK  MAKING  IN  THE  ROCKIES. 

On  page  54  there  appeared  a  letter 
from  H.  B.  N.  of  Montana,  who  stated 
his  intention  of  going  into  the  pork 
raising  business  on  a  160-acre  irrigated 
ranch  in  Montana.  As  the  climatic 
conditions  here  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  in  Montana,  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  the  Flathead  Valley,  and 
as  I  have  had  some  little  experience 
here  in  growing  pork,  I  will  comment 
on  that  letter  a  little.  As  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  irrigating  I  will  not 
presume  to  advise.  Fie  said  he  was 
told  he  could  fatten  100  shotes  on  an 
acre  of  sugar  beets.  The  beets  yield, 
he  says,  about  16  tons  to  the  acre,  so 
a  ton  would  fatten  seven  shotes,  or 
about  300  pounds  of  beets  for  each  pig. 
Five  hundred  pounds  of  beets  are  equal 
to  100  pounds  of  grain,  so  the  beets 
fed  would  be  equivalent  to  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  and  it  would  take  very  judi¬ 
cious  feeding  to  make  a  bushel  of 
wheat  produce  a  hundred  pounds  or 
more  of  pork.  If  he  had  given  the 
matter  a  thought  he  would  have  seen 
the  man  who  was  talking  to  him  was 
simply  guying  him.  He  will  find  also 
that  an  acre  of  Alfalfa  will  not  sup¬ 
port  four  sows  and  their  litters;  it 
might  support  the  sows  minus  the  lit¬ 
ters.  I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  ton  of  sugar  beets,  but  they 
have  a  selling  value  of  about  $5  a  ton 
on  board  cars  for  sugar  making.  I 
suppose  that  is  every  cent  they  are 
worth  for  producing  five-dollar  pork, 
but  he  would  save  the  cost  of  harvest¬ 
ing  and  loading  on  cars,  which  would 
be  quite  an  item.  I  think  on  irrigated 
land  he  could  produce  pork  cheaper 
with  peas.  He  should  be  able  to  get 
two  crops  in  a  season  by  harvesting  the 
first  crop  and  sowing  again  imme¬ 
diately.  .  If  the  second  crop  did  not 
ripen  very  well  it  would  make  a  lot 
of  pig  feed  anyway,  and  he  could  sell 
enough  of  the  first  crop  to  pay  all 
expenses  for  both  crops  and  have  enough 
left  for  seed  another  year.  He  must 
be  unusually  well  situated  in  regard  to 
help  to  raise  the  number  of  acres  of 
beets  he  talks  about,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  proposition  will  make  inroads  on 
his  capital  unless  he  gets  a  better  price 
than  $5  per  100  for  his  hogs.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  day  for  raising  $5 
pork  is  past,  and  he  will  surely  find 
that  on  this  side  of  the  Rockies  it  is 
no  get-rich-quick  scheme.  I  believe 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  furnishes  a  cheaper 
feed  for  hogs  than  Alfalfa,  and  if  J. 
B.  N.  will  sow  a  couple  of  pounds  to 
the  acre  in  his  beets  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  he  will  get  a  lot  of  additional 
feed  at  a  trifling  expense. 

THOMAS  HALFORD. 

Terry  Co.,  Washington. 


Jewish  Farmers. — An  article  on  page 
987  says  that  there  are  900,000  Jews  in 
New  York.  It  would  be  a  bad  plan  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  go  to  the  country  as  farm¬ 
ers.  They  are  very  poor  farmers ;  at  least 
the  kind  that  are  buying  farms  about  here 
are.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  the  least 
thing  about  it.  Some  of  them  don’t  even 
know  a  calf  from  a  dog.  One  of  them 
near  me  came  over  one  morning  for  my 
uncle  to  bring  his  gun,  as  there  was  a 
queer-looking  dog  in  his  barnyard  and  he 
was  afraid  of  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  young 
calf  horn  in  the  night.  They  are  buying 
all  the  farms  that  they  can  get  hold  of, 
some  of  them  good  ones.  I  call  to  mind 
now  14  farms  sold  to  Jews  in  the  last  year 
in  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  us.  They  will 
pay  almost  any  price  provided  the  first 
payment  is  small  enough.  It  suits  them 
best  to  buy  with  all  moveables,  and  pay  a 
little  less  down  than  the  moveables  are 
worth.  The  farm  next  mine  was  sold  to  a 
Jew  about  one  year  ago,  and  it  is  not 
worth  as  much  to-day  by  several  hundred 
dollars  as  when  he  bought  it.  H.  H.  K. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Beef  Scraps. — Several  persons  have 
asked  how  the  beef  scrap  so  commonly  sold 
for  chicken  feed  is  prepared.  The  Cyphers 
Incubator  Company  give  us  the  following 
information  : 

“These  beef  scraps  are  collected  daily  from 
the  butcher  shops  of  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  dumped  from 
the  wagons  on  to  the  clean  platforms  lo¬ 
cated  conveniently  near  the  rendering  room, 
men  carefully  sort  the  scrap  over  while  it 
is  sweet  and"  clean,  throw  out  the  pork  and 
mutton,  and  cut  off  from  the  bones  that 
may  be  in  it  all  the  beef  and  fat  it  is 
possible  to  scrape  off  readily  with  knives. 
The  pure  beef  and  fat,  or  “beef  tallow” 
as  it  is  called  by  Tenderers,  is  then  put 
into  large  steam-jacketed  kettles  and  the 
fat  rendered  while  it  is  sweet  and  clean. 
After  all  of  the  fat  or  tallow  is  drained 
off,  i.  e.,  all  that  can  be  rendered  by  the 
application  of  heat,  the  scraps  are  then 
placed  in  large  powerful  screw  presses. 
These  presses  are  arranged  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  to  cider  presses,  only  of  course  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  The  whole  mass  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  pressure  of  600  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  and  the  remains  when  removed 
are  in  cake  form  and  very  nearly  as  hard 
as  wood.  These  cakes,  which  are  about  30 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  six  inches 
thick,  are  stood  on  edge  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  drying  room  for  about  30 
days.  They  are  then  broken  up  ^nd  put 
into  a  powerful  grinding  machine.  The 
cylinders  of  the  grinding  machine  have  at¬ 
tached  to  it  short  stubby  hut  very  sharp 
claw-looking  prongs,  which  tear  and  grind 
the  scrap  into  small  particles.” 


This  ■■■— 

New  Huber 

Thresher 

Makes 
Farm  Land 
More  Valuable 


It  saves  grain  that  other  machines  send  to  the  strawstack.  It  saves  it  in  a  cleaner,  more 
perfect  condition.  It  does  your  threshing  in  less  time.  It  requires^less  power.  There  is 
absolutely  no  waste.  Every  kernel  of  grain  is  cleaned  up.  The  “New  Huber”  patented 
devices  for  doing  these  things  are  not  found  in  other  threshers.  The  cylinder  of  this  thresher 
is  perfect.  The  bars  are  made  double.  The  shaft  is  of  the  finest  rolled  steel.  The  teeth 
have  been  perfected  after  long  experience  and  could  not  be  made  any-  better.  They  never 
get  loose.  The  “New  Huber”  double  reverse  beater,  the  flexible  deflector,  the  separators, 
fans,  racks,  riddles  and  all  other  parts  are  carefully  adjusted  to  give  the  best  results. 

We  want  you  to  have  the  New  Huber”  catalogue.  It  is  FREE,  and  will  be  sent 
promptly  on  request.  It  tells  all  about  our 

Threshing  Machines  and  Traction  Engines 

All  details  are  illustrated  and  explained.  Read  it  and  you  will  know  why  our  thresher  makes 
farm  land  more  valuable— why  all  our  machinery  will  outlast  other  makes.  We  back  up  every 
claim  we  make  in  this  book.  If  you  are  interested  in  Threshing  Machinery  and  Traction 
Engines  this  catalogue  will  give  you  new  ideas — better  ideas — ideas  “hammered  out”  right 
here  in  our  own  shops— tested  out  on  thousands  of  American  farms.  There  are  no  fads  in 
the  “New  Huber.”  It  is  built  for  work,  and  it  does  it.  Does  it  more  economically  than  any 
other.  Requires  less  attention.  Lasts  longer.  Send  for  the  catalogue  today. 

THE  HUBER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  7,  MARION,  OHIO 


When  Your  Tools 
Need  Grinding 

It  is  but  the  work  of  a  minute  to  sharpen  a 
chisel,  a  plane,  a  knife  or  any  edged  tool  on  a 
Keen  Kutter  Grindstone. 

Made  of  very  carefully  selected  Berea  grit — 
mounted  on  an  extra  braced  tubular  frame  that 
never  sways  or  “wabbles.”  Ball  bearings 
and  double  tread  make  it  run  as  easy  as  a 
bicycle.  With  this  grindstone  and  an  outfit  of 

mn 

WffiR 

Tools  and  Cutlery 

you  are  always  ready  for  the  finest  or  heaviest  work. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  tempered  for  lasting  edges  and  once  sharpened 
stay  sharp  indefinitely. 

For  the  home  they  are  ideal,  doing  better  work  with  iess  attention 
than  the  ordinary  nameless  kinds. 

Remember  the  name  and  look  for  the  trademark  next 
time  you  buy  any  tool— whether  it  be  a  hammer  or  a 
saw,  an  ice  pick  or  a  can  opener,  a  bread  knife  or  a 
cleaver.  Then  you  are  sure  of  satisfaction ;  for  all 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  guaranteed. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.) 

St.  Louis  and  Now  York,  U.  S.  A. 


125  Egg  Incubator 
and  Brooder  BF°$  0IU 

I  If  ordered  together  we 
<  send  both  for  #10 
Jand  pay  freight.  Well 
made,  hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 

Free  catalog  describes  them. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  SO,  Racine,  Wis. 


L  1 


POULTRY 


our  new 
book  f ir  the 
nse  of  poultry  rais¬ 
ers.  Keep  account  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 
profits.  Our  Diaryj^ 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new  ;  jt/ 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  are^ 
so  low.  The  Diary  is  free.  Better  write  for 
it  today.  Tell  us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want. 
We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.  a 

To  Get  Right  Down  To  A  Workable,  MONEY 
Basis  in  your  Poultry 
Work— to  stop  your  loss 
in  spoiled  eggs  and  dead 
chicks — to  get  you  such 
chicks  as  will  reach  the 
MONEY  line — this  is 
the  mission  of 

IM  NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR 

— the  New,  Automatic  Fire-Proof,  Steel-Lined. 
Open  Nest  Incubator  that  CANNOT  be  overheated 
—that  is  as  automatic  in  MOISTURE  and  PURE 
AIR  as  a  live  hen,  and  whose  chicks  are  the  liveliest 
and  “  snappiest  ”  embodiments  of  what  WELL 
HATCHED  chicks  should  be  that  you  ever  saw 
come  out  of  an  incubator. 

Such  is  the  NEW  METHOD— 
the  Incubator  that  is  “Different.” 

I  have  a  Special  Trial  Proposition  for  every 
reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yobker.  I  want  to 
send  you  this  Proposition,  also  our  Free  Catalogue 
which  explains  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  chicks 
dying  in  the  shells,  and  why  incubator  chicks  have 
always  been  more  or  less  WEAKLY.  This  Book 
is  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing. 

Drop  me  a  postal  TO-DAY,  for  the  BOOK,  and 
let’s  get  acquainted.  It  might  do  us  BOTH  good. 

Address  j.  MOORE,  Gen.  Mgr., 

NEW  MKTHOI)  INCUBATOR  CO., 

136  W.  Main  St.,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


■55  Buys 

the  Best 

140-Egg 

Irvcvibarior  ever  Ma.de 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  eases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank:  nursery, self-regu¬ 
lating.  Best  140-chlck  hot-water 
Brooder, *4.50.  Ordered  together  *11.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  No  machines  at  any  price  are  better. 
Write  for  book  today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis, 


[  We  ship 
quick 
from  St. 
Paul, Buf¬ 
falo,  Kansas 
1  City  or  Racine 


World’s  Best  Incubator 

Has  stood  all  tests  in  all  climates 
for  15  years.  Don’t  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 

Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet,* 

"Proper  Care  and  Feeding  ofB 

Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,"  10c."  _ 

Poultry  paper,  1  year,  10c.  Write  for  free  catalog.  ■ 

Des  Moines  Incnbntor  Co.,  1S9  2nd  St,,  lies  Moines,  la.  | 


Hatch  With  the  Least > 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  it  and  If  it  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  any  other  incubator,  regard  less  of  price, 
senditback.  50-Egg  Size  Only  $4.00.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Pept.X31,  Cleveland,  O. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 


St&hl  “Wood¬ 
en  Hen"  and 
Excelsior" 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 
Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box72D  Quihcy.Ill. 


Steam 


EAR  TAGS 

BUTTOM  LABELS 


The  Best 
&  Cheapest 


]£ 


F.S.BURCH 


Last  the 
Longest 


Illustrated  catalog  mailed  FREE  upon  request. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  62  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  received  the  check  for  $5.26  for  the 
crate  of  eggs  lost  June  last,  for  which  I 
thank  you  greatly.  u.  n. 

Virginia. 

This  was  a  check  we  collected  from 
an  express  company  for  a  lost  crate  of 
eggs.  Another  crate  lost  by  the  same 
express  company  for  the  same  shipper 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  has 
not  been  settled  for  yet,  but  we  expect 
to  get  it.  They  are  still  asking  for 
time  to  look  it  up. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  valued  letter 
containing  $30  check  of  Irving  R.  Farming- 
ton  &  Co.,  for  which  please  accept  my 
grateful  thanks.  You  can  bring  the  an¬ 
swer  when  such  people  pay  no  attention 
to  us  old  hayseeds.  I  will  now  use  the 
$30  in  the  preparation  and  seed  for  five 
acres  of  Alfalfa,  a  safer  investment  for  a 
farmer.  I  enclose  herewith  $1  for  which 
please  renew  J.  N.  Riley’s  subscription  for 
another  year,  a  true  old  friend  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  j.  a.  j. 

Ohio. 

This  friend  had  sent  $30  for  stock 
in  a  company  which  he  found  had  not 
been  fully  organized,  but  he  was  unable 
to  get  the  remittance  returned,  the 
assurance  being  that  the  stock  would 
be  issued  later.  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  no 
trouble  whatever  to  get  the  money  for 
him.  He  will  find  Alfalfa  a  better  in¬ 
vestment. 

Would  you  advise  taking  out  a  fire  and 
tornado  policy  in  State  Farmers’  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  of  South  Omaha,  Nel).? 
A  local  banker  advises  against  it.  and  for 
my  part  this  would  bo  sufficient,  but  a 
neighbor,  who  is  one  of  your  subscribers, 
is  a  policyholder  in  this  company,  and  re¬ 
ceived  different  advice  before  taking  out  a 
polciy.  To  settle  this  to  our  satisfaction 
we  take  you  for  the  court  of  last  resort. 
Nebraska.  a.  d.  f. 

This  is  a  Farmers’  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  It  is  reported 
in  good,  sound  financial  condition.  Its 
officers  are  men  of  affairs,  who  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  community.  The 
company  is  reported  as  wisely  and  con¬ 
servatively  managed  and  abundantly 
able  to  meet  all  obligations.  Where 
these  mutual  companies  have  been  con¬ 
servatively  and  honestly  managed  they 
have  saved  money  to  farmers  and 
afforded  a  safe  and  cheap  form  of 
insurance. 

Will  you  slate  what  you  know  about  the 
International  Lumber  and  Development 
Company,  offices  701-705  Drexel  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  header. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  company  seems  to  enjoy  good 
credit  and  pays  its  bills  promptly 
enough.  It,  however,  has  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $6,000,000,  of  which 
85  shares  were  issued  as  organization 
stock  and  the  remaining  101,915  shares 
are  being  sold  on  monthly  installments. 
Until  these  installments  are  paid  up  in 
full  it  would  seem  that  the  85  shares 
would  control  the  company.  It  is  a 
Mexico  land  development  plan,  and  we 
are  frank  to  say  that  the  details  are 
too  complicated  to  iustify  a  positive 
estimate  of  its  prospects  by  us.  Judg¬ 
ing  it  by  the  history  of  other  schemes 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  past,  we  should 
not  invest  in  its  securities  ourselves, 
and  we  most  earnestly  advise  our  peo¬ 
ple  not  to  do  so. 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  the  “real 
game”  of  Leonard  Darbyshire,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  who  is  sending  out  the  literature 
enclosed?  We  have  a  farm  for  sale,  and 
have  been  hearing  from  these  people  for 
some  time  back.  They  first  wanted  $10, 
then  $5,  and  now  they  are  down  to  $2. 

It  looks  rather  suspicious  to  me.  e.  a.  j. 
Vermillion,  O. 

This  seems  to  be  a  modification  of 
the  old  Ostrander  scheme  to  get  a  re¬ 
mittance  in  advance  for  a  promise  to 
sell  farms.  Some  farmers  have  paid  as 
high  as  $15.  He  sometimes  sends  a 
list  of  alleged  buyers,  but  we  have 
never  learned  of  a  sale  having  been 
made.  If  Mr.  Darbyshire  cannot  get 
farmers  to  send  him  $5  or  $10  for  the 
promise,  we  should  think  he  could 
afford  to  take  $2,  and  if  the  postage 
does  not  cost  too  much  on  letters  to  get 
it  he  could  probably  make  a  good  profit 
fit  30  cents,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
would  be  nearer  to  ou-  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  service. 
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company  had  not  yet  been  organized, 
though  the  circulars  would  lead  one  to 
think  that  it  had  been  organized.  For 
ourselves  we  failed  to  find  anything  in 
the  proposition  that  *  ould  justify 
farmers  in  signing  a  contract  to  take 
the  stock  in  the  company,  and  we  told 
the  representative  frankly  that  we 
would  have  to  advise  farmers  that,  in 
our  judgment,  they  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  regret  if  they  declined  his  prop¬ 
osition.  \Ye  are  now  informed  that 
the  company  has  since  been  legally 
organized. 

You  see  I  keep  a  paper  with  me  on  the 
train,  and  occasionally  get  a  subscription 
by  an  inquirer  asking  “What  is  that  you 
are  reading?”  and  I  push  it  along.  There 
is  no.  paper  in  t  he  country  equal  to  it. 

Massachusetts.  h.  it.  s. 

This  good  friend  inclosed  a  dollar 
for  his  friend’s  subscription.  It  is  such 
service  on  the  part  of  old  friends  that 
makes  such  a  paper  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 
possible.  If  we  had  to  pay  for  the 
time  and  expense  of  agents  to  get  all 
the  subscriptions  we  could  print  a 
paper,  but  it  could  not  be  such  a  paper 
as  you  now  get.  It  would  have  to  be 
cheaper  in  every  way,  from  the  raw 
paper  to  the  quality  of  information; 
and  there  would  be  less  fight  and 
backbone  in  it.  It  is  no  secret  that 
most  publishers  look  for  little  or  no 
net  returns  out  of  subscriptions.  Their 
cash  revenue  comes  from  advertising. 
The  result  is  that  they  must  and  do 
cater  to  the  advertisers,  good  and  bad, 
in  order  to  get  the  expense  and  profits 
out  of  the  business.  Such  papers  could 
not  afford  to  show  up  a  crooked  deal 
of  an  advertiser.  If  the  deceptive 
schemes  were  kept  out,  the  revenues 
would  fall  below  the  cost  of  the  paper, 
to  say  nothing  of  profits.  Hence,  as 
the  advertiser  pays  the  bills,  he  gets 
all  the  consideration.  This  is  why  we 
have  so  often  said  that  if  farmers 
want  a  paper  that  will  give  them  first 
consideration  thev  must  help  pay  the 
cost  of  making  it  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  Our  experience,  as  shown  in 
thousands  of  letters  like  the  above,  is 
that  farmers  are  only  too  glad  to  do 
their  part  when  they  see  that  they  are 
getting  the  right  kind  of  support. 
_ J.  J.  a 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  8ee  guarantee  page  12. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  cave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Running  Water  yoSr  Horae 

You  can  have  every  conven-  Hi-'. 
ience  of  the  best  city  water 
supply— plenty  of  water  ’ 

delivered  under  strong 
pressure  to  the  bath 
room,  kitchen,  laun¬ 
dry,  barn,  lawn, gar¬ 
den  —  anywhere 
This  service,  to. 
gether  with 
splendid  fire 
protection, 

will  bo  yours 
if  you  install 


The 

Kewanee 
System  of 
Water  Supply 


What  do  you  think  of  the  Hudson  River 
Grocery  and  Produce  Company?  They  have 
one  of  their  men  trying  to  got  the  farmers 
in  f  It  is  locality  to  invest  in  the  concern. 

Lagrangeville,  N.  Y.  e.  e. 

A  man  who  represented  himself  as 
president  of  the  company  called  at  The 
R.  N.-Y.  office  some  time  since,  and 
wanted  to  place  an  advertisement  to 
sell  stock  in  the  company,  but  when 
closely  questioned  he  admitted  that  the 


No  elevated  or  attic  tank  to 
ak,  freeze,  overflow  or  col¬ 
lapse.  The  Kewanee  Tank  is 
located  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in 
the  ground  and  the  water  is  de¬ 
livered  by  air  pressure.  Tank 
made  of  steel  and  will  last  almost 
indefinitely.  Pump  the  water  from 
well,  cistern  or  other  source,  into 
tank  by  means  of  any  good  pumping 
power.  Our  engineers  will  plan  your 
water  system  without  charge.  Satisfactory 
results  guaranteed.  Couiploto  plants  $75 
and  up,  depending  upon  requirements. 
Over  9,000  Kewanee  Systems  in  suc- 

kcessful  operation.  Write  for  free  64- 
page  illustrated  catalog  which  explain* 
everything.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  47. 

&**»-'*  1 

'/>  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 

Kewanee,  Illinois. 

1566  Hudson-Terminal  Bldg., 

60  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 

710 Diamond  Bank  Bldg.,Pitt3burg. 

1212  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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PEKIN  DUCKS  and 

WUITC  I  EClinoilC  Single  Comb  White 
nnilt  LCUnUnNo  Leghorn  cockerels, 

birds  that  have  been 
bred  from  prolific  layers  and  high  scoring  exhibi¬ 
tion  stock  at  $1.50  eacli  and  up.  We  have  a  few 
yearling  cocks  of  the  same  strain  at  $1.00  each. 
Also  some  yearling  White  Wyandotte  and  Barred 
Kock  liens.  1  his  is  a  good  opportunity  to  improve 
your  nock  at  small  cost,  as  our  plant  is  much  over¬ 
stocked.  Imperial  Pekin  ducks  and  the  genuine 
Japanese  breed  of  ducks  and  incubator  eggs  in  any 
quantity.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City,  incubators  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
_ _  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

U/ATSOYS  STRAIN  OF  R.  C.  RHODE 
If  ISLAND  RED,  the  greatest  of  ail  winter 
layers.  Cockerels  and  eggs  for  hatching  from  this 
great  strain.  R.  and  S.  C.  White  Orpington  Cock¬ 
erels.  <  lrcnlar  free.  Send  ten  cents  for  sure  cure 
for  roup.  IRA  WATSON,  Fredonia,  N.  Y, 
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PAINT  TALKS  No.  2  — Paint  on  the  Farm 

W  hen  a  city  man  or  a  suburbanite  contemplates  painting  he  generally 
thinks  cbout  it  as  a  means  of  “slicking  up’’ — making  his  property  look  as 
nice  as  his  neighbor’s.  W  hen  a  farmer  or  factory  owner  considers  painting 

he  thinks  about  it  as  “maintenance  of  my  plant.”  - 

The  farmer’s  buildings,  his  implements  and  his 
fences  are  his  plant.  The  better  their  condition  the 
more  valuable  the  plant.  The  longer  he  can  avoid 
replacing  them  the  better  business  man  he  is. 

Paint  is  the  most  important  agency  in  keeping  down 
the  “maintenance”  account.  If  pure  white  lead  and 
pure  linseed  oil  paint  is  used — and  used  just  before  it 
is  absolutely  needed — the  money  spent  on  it  is  not  an 
expense  but  goes  into  investment,  into  improvement. 

Read  these  paint  talks — the  one  which  preceded  this  and  those 
which  will  follow.  As  a  business  man — as  the  owner  of  a  plant 
which  must  be  maintained — the  farmer  owes  it  to  himself  to  avail 
himself  of  the  pointers  which  these  little  lee. 
tures  will  contain. 

Meantime  send  for  our  Painting  Outfit  •#3F* 
and  if  you  need  paint  immediately  ask  your 
dealer  for  white  lead  with  the  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  Trademark.  It  is  the  commonsense 
paint  material  for  farmers  who  manage  their 
farms  on  a  business  basis. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO. 

A  n  office  tn  each  of  the  following  cities : 

New  York.  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  Cleveland,  St.  Louis 
Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis*  Bros.  Company! 

Pittsburgh  (National Lead  und  Oil  Company) 


Painting  Outfit 
Free 

We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  things 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  House-owners' 
Painting  Outfit  No.  8, 
It  includes: 

I — Book  of  color 
schemes  (state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte¬ 
rior  schemes). 

2  —  Specifications 
for  all  kinds  of 
painting. 

3— Instrument 
for  detecting 
adulteration  in 
paint  material, 
with  directions 
for  using  it. 

Free  on  request  to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners’  Paint¬ 
ing  Outfit  No.  8. 


CHARCOAL  FOR  POULTRY^ILs^tiw^ 

get  better  result  from  your  poultry,  by  feeding  Indian 
Brand  Charcoal.  Very  valuable.  Write  to-day. 
THOMAS  BROS.  CO.,  3115  Allen  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 

THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  the  right  kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous,  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  forfeed  and  care.  Our  Eggs 
hatch  strong  chicks  that  live  ami  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

90  Per  Cent.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

250  acres  of  fertile  laud  devoted  to  S.C.W. Leghorns. 

UflliCpC— A  few  pair  of  mated  homers, 
nurntno  breeding  nine  pound  squab  and  a 
few  pair  of  young  ones  not  mated— Cheap.  W.  G. 
DUNHAM,  Box  81,  Spring  Valley,  New  York. 

WHITE  ULYMOUTHS-exelusively  trap-nested, 
bred  to  lay.  Eggs  from  best  pens  $2  for  15;  incu¬ 
bator  eggs  $6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Large  Toulouse  Geese,  Pearl  Guineas,  and 
White  Rock  Ckls.  For  Sale;  Best  Stock;  Oir. 
Free.  E.  SCHIEBER,  Route  2,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Jfl  BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY— Eggs  or  stock. 
*+11  Write  your  wants.  I  will  save  you  money.  Big  cata¬ 
log  10c.  JOHN'  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  A,  Harrisonburg,  Ya. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Good  breeders  (male  and  female)  from  $2,00  up. 
Privilege  of  return  at  my  expense,  if  not  satisfac. 
tory.  Sinclair  Smith,  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 

GIANT STRAIN  BRONZE  TURKEY EGGS 
—$3.00  per  10.  K.  C.  K.  I.  Bed  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


CHICK  SAVING  COOP 

Keep  chicks  warm  and  dry  and 
save  them  from  Rats,  Weasels. 
Lice  and  Mites  in  the  all  rnetal 
Sanitary  Brood  Coop.  Exclu¬ 
sive  pattern,  made  only  by  us. 
Adds  100%  to  profits.  Knocks  off 
50%  from  cost  of  poultry  raising. 
Easily  taken  apart  and  stored. 
Send  for  Free  Circular  and  prices. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  260  Third  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Send  Us  a  Postal  for_  a  Price 

Just  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  brings  prices  on  all  sizes 
of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators 

and  Brooders  —  guaranteed  to 
hatch  highest  percentage  of  eggs. 

Liberal  Free  Trial  Plan.  Best 
Incubator  Proposition  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Company,  Box 


Buffalo, 

City  or  Racine 


87'f  Racine, Wi*. 


Poultrymen— Send  10c.  forouv  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  S5  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


TC  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  -  Two 

*  y  flocks,  no  akin,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FARM,  Natlianiei 
Bacon,  Mgr.,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


KEYSTONE  FOODS  FOR  POULTRY 


Nourishing,  clean;  fowls  ami  chicks 
thrive  on  them.  We  carry  a  big  line  of 
all  poultry  ami  pigeon  supplies.  Book¬ 
let  and  unique  souvenir  FREE.  Write 
now  before  they’re  all  gone. 

Taylor  Bros.,  Dept.  M, Camden. N.J. 


COOK’S  Strain  Black  Orpington  Eggs,  $8.00 

per  100;  Seaman’s  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $7.00  per 
100.  Few  Elegant  Orpingtons  For  Sale.  l)ORO 
POULTRY  YARD,  1001  E.  48th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UAH  ALSTYNES  S.  &  R.C.R.I.  REDS.— 1  •iggs  for  hatching 
Y  $6  and  $8_per  100:  SI. r>o  and  $3  per  setting.  Breeding 
ckls.  §2  to  So.  Edw.Van  Alstyne  &  Soil, Kimlerhook, N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  — Fine  lai-ge  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 


write 


at  S'.1. 00  each.  For  further  descriptions, 
E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  0.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio.  Standard- 
Bred  Golden.  Silver  and  White  WyandottesiHainburgs, 
Leghorns,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Seoteli  Collie.  Scoteli  Terrier 
and  Irish  Terrier  Dogs.  Choice  Stock  and  Eggs. 


EGGS  $  1 . 0.O  per  tf>,  $3.0W  per  40.  From  Thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  ltoeks,  Wyandottes.  Reds,  Leghorns,  S.  Hatn- 
burgs.  14  varieties.  Catalogue,  S.  K.  M011K,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


AKA-SHELSOLUBLEGRIT 

Bright,  sharp,  shining.  Increase  digestion. 
Makes  bone  and  egg-shell.  Ask  dealer  or 
send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars. 
Order  today.  Booklet  “  Hen  Dyspepsia  ” 
and  sample  of  Juka-siiel  FREE  on  request. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  KOCK  CO., 
Box  J,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

EinOREEOGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN’Q  latest  model 

IT* Mil  FI  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat'lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Mlllord,  Mm* 


[HOROUGHBEED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties. 
I  Good  stock,  Eggs  15,  Sl-00;  40,  S2.00.  Catalogue. 

II.  K.  MOHR,  Route  3^Quakertown,  Pa. 


B 


ARREll  ROCKS,  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cheap 
bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I’a. 


BOOK  FREE 


,  Plymouth  Ttock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
^prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
“jethods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 
PLYMOUTH  BOCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose, Mass. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
February  5.  1909.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
6how  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Ketail”  is  rather 
an  indetlnite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Ketail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .31 

® 

.31(4 

35® 

•TT 

Good  to  Choice . 

..  .27 

@ 

.30 

32® 

.34 

bower  Grades  . 

..  .22 

@ 

.25 

■28® 

.30 

Storage . 

..  .22 

® 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

...  .25 

@ 

.28 

.27® 

.30 

Common  to  G  od.. 

..  .20 

@ 

.23 

.24® 

.26 

Factory . 

® 

.20 

.22® 

.25 

Packing  Stock . . 

...  .17 

@ 

.19 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best _ 

..  .14 

® 

.15 

.20® 

.22 

Common  to  Good . . 

..  .11 

@ 

.13 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

@ 

.09 

.10® 

.13 

MILK. 

Now  York  Exchange  price  $1.81  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

•07@ 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .36 

@  .38 

.40® 

.42 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .32 

@  .33 

•35@ 

.38 

Mixed  Colors,  best..., 

,.  .30 

@  .31 

.32® 

.34 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .25 

®  .28 

.30® 

.31 

Western . 

.  .18 

@  .25 

.25® 

.30 

Storage . 

.  .22 

@  .26 

.25® 

.30 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

2.15 

qt. 

.12 

Medium . 

230 

Pea . 

@  2.30 

qt. 

.10 

Ited  Kidney . 

2.00 

@  2.30 

White  Kiduev . 

@  2.65 

qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . . 

@  2.95 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .12 

@  .13 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .10 

@  .11 

Olds . 

@  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  ... 

.  .23 

®  .30 

HONEV 


Clover,  comb . 

.12 

@  .15 

.18® 

.20 

Buckwheat . . 

.  .11 

@  .12 

.16® 

.18 

Extracted,  lb . 

•07 

@  .09 

.12® 

.15 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

•08)4 

.12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.05 

@  .07 

.08® 

.10 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

®  .05 

Cherries . 

,  .12 

®  .14 

lb. 

■15® 

.20 

Raspberries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

,  .12 

©  .13 

Blackberries . 

.07 

@  .07(4 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  5.00 

pk. 

.75 

Greening . 

3.50 

@  5.00 

Spv . 

.  4.00 

@  5.00 

King . 

@  5.25 

Ben  Davis . 

2.25 

@  4.00 

Western,  bu.  box _ 

1.25 

@  3.25 

doz. 

.50®  1.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

12.00 

@14.00 

qt. 

.15® 

.20 

Jersey,  bbl . 

.10.00 

@13.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate _ 

2.25 

@  3.00 

Strawberries, 

Florida,  qt . 

.  .20 

@  .40 

.40® 

.50 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

@  4.00 

doz. 

.50® 

.75 

California,  fey.  box. 

3.50 

@  4.00 

doz. 

.75®  1.00 

California,  choice. . . 

3.00 

@  3.25 

doz. 

.40® 

.50 

Grape  Fruit. 

Florida,  fey.  box.. 

.  3.50 

@  4.50 

each 

.20® 

.25 

Florida,  choice . . 

,  2.00 

@  3.00 

each 

.10® 

.15 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Fancy,  doz . 

2.00 

each 

.20 

No.  1,  doz . 

.  1.25 

@  1.75 

each 

.15® 

.18 

No.  2.  box . 

2.00 

ffl  4.50 

each 

.06® 

.10 

Mushrooms,  lb _ 

.  .20 

@  .40 

.75®]. 00 

Hint,  dozen  bunches. 

.60 

Radishes,  100  bunches 

.  2.50 

@  3.50 

bch. 

.05 

■tomatoes,  lb . 

.  .08 

@  .15 

lb. 

.25® 

.30 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


VEGETABLES 


2.00 

2.75 

2.00 


Potatoes. 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

State.  180  lbs . 

Long  Island,  180  lbs 

Jersey.  180  lbs . 

Maine.  105  lbs . 2.35 

Foreign,  185  lbs .  1.75 

Sweet  Potatoes.bu  bkt.  .75 
Brussels  Sprouts,  qt...  .10 

Beets,  bbl . 75 

Carrots,  bbl . 75 

Cabbage,  ton . 30.00 

New,  bbl.  crate .  1.50 

Celery,  doz . 15 

Lettuce,  Southern. bkt.  1.00 
Onions, 

Conn.  White  bbl....  3.00 

Conn.  Yellow . 2.00 

Conn.  Red .  1.75 

Orange  Co.,  bag .  1.60 

Peas, 

Southern,  14  bbl.  bkt.  2.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 75 

Parsley,  100  buucbes..  1.50 
Romaine, 

Southern,  bkt .  1. 00 

Radishes,  bkt .  2.00 

String  Beans, 

Southern.  )4  bbl.  bkt.  1.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  .75 
Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 75 

White,  bbl . 50 

Tomatoes. 

Florida, 20  qt.  carrier.  1.00 


Wholesale 
4.00  @  5.00 
@  2.25 
@  3.00 
@  2.25 
®  2.40 
@  2.20 
@  1.25 
@  .12 
@  1.00 
@  1.25 
®  36.00 
@  2.25 
@  .50 
@  3.00 


Chickens,  lb . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Turkey  8 . 12 

Ducks . 

Geese . 11 


@  5  00 
@  2.50 
@  2.25 
@  2.00 

®  4.50 
@  1.00 
@  2.00 

@  1.50 
®  2.50 

@  3.00 

@  1.50 
®  1.00 

@  1.00 
@  1.00 

@  2.50 
LIVE  POULTRY 

.  .13 

.  .14 

.  419 

@  .16 
.15 

@  .12 


qt. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

pk. 

>4P*. 

pk. 

head 

bch. 

each 

qt. 

qt. 


)4  Pk. 
Bjpk. 
bch. 

head 

bch. 


qt. 

pk. 


each 

J4pk. 


Retail 
.10 
1.00 
1.25 
.90 
1.00 
1.00 
.30@  .50 
.18®  .20 
.10 
.25 

.10®  .12 

.10®  .20 

,05@  .10 

15 

.10 


.60 

.16 

.05 

.10 

.05 

.20 

.30 


.05 

.15 


.16®  .18 


.14®  .19 

.16 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Ducks. 

Geese. 


.22 

@ 

.23  lb. 

.24® 

.25 

.17 

® 

.20 

.20® 

.22 

.23 

@ 

.24 

.26® 

.27 

.18 

@ 

.20 

23® 

.25 

.12 

@ 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

.11 

® 

.14 

.15@ 

.18 

.11 

@ 

.15 

.15® 

.18 

.10 

@ 

.15 

.15® 

.18 

1.00 

@ 

3.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 12  @  .1214 

Common  to  Good . 07  @  .11 

Lambs, hothouse, head. 10.00  @12.50 

Pork . 05  @  .09 

LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.00 

@  6.30 

Oxen . 

4.50 

@  5.00 

Bulls . 

@  4.00 

Cows . 

1.25 

@  4.00 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

100  tbs . 

8.00 

@10.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. .. 

6.00 

®  9.50 

Calls . 

2.50 

@  4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

©  3.50 

Lambs . 

7.00 

@  8.00 

Hogs . 

5.00 

@  6.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu . 

1.21 

NO.  2,  Red . 

1.11 

No.  1,  Macaroni . 

1.04 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.66 

@  .72 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.53 

@  .60 

Rye . 

.80 

@  .82 

Barley . 

.62 

@  .66 

lb. 


.18®  25 
.15@  .17 

.12®  ..15 


.18®  .25 


FEED 

Wheat.  Bran,  ton . 25.00  ®27.00 

Middlings . 28.00  ®30.00 

Red  Dog .  31.00 

Linseed  Meal . 32.00  ®33.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hav,  No.  1,  ton... . 16.00  ®16.50 

No.  2 . 14.00  ® 1 6.00 

No.  3 . 12.00  <313.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  ®15.00 

Clover . 11.00  ®  12.00 

Wild . 6.00  ®  8.00 

Straw,  Rye . 18.00  @20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  @10.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Best  Creamery . 29®  .30 

Fair  to  Good . 26®  .28 

Eggs,  Fancy .  .35 

Good  to  Choice .  412®  .33 

Lower  Grades . 25®  .28 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl . 5.00®  6.00 

Common  to  Good .  3.00®  4.50 

Oranges,  box .  2.00®  3.75 

Strawberries,  quart . 25®  .40 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag .  1.50®  1.60 

Sweet  Potatoes,  14  bbl .  1.00®  1.25 

Onions,  bush . 70®  .80 

Cucumbers,  bush,  box  . 9.00@10.00 

Lettuce,  box .  50®  .60 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  1.00®  2.25 

Squash,  bbl . 50®  .60 


Wood  Saws 


that  are  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

1  Wood  Saw  Frame  Complete 
with  18  in.  Cirenlar  Saw,  $10;  -4  in..  $10.91  $  20  in.,  $17.81. 

Send  for  circular.  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK,  Belleville,  Pa. 


R 


EG.  O.  I.  U.  HOGS  —  May,  Sept,  and  Jan. 
farrow  for  sale.  R.  A.  TAYLOR,  Allen.  Pa. 


For  Sale— Choice  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

now  ready  for  business.  MELVIN  THOMAS, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Wayville,  Saratoga  Co.,  New  York. 

Toulouse  Geese 
keys,  ducks, 


iese.  Breeders.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
chickens.  J.  Bert  McConnell,  Ligonier, 


Tur- 

Ind. 


“OAKLAND  FARM”  FOR  SALE 

Very  desirable.  Strictly  high  class.  For 
illustrated  Desct  iptive  Circular,  address, 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Large  improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


p  LEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  It.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  8t.,  H.  Y. 


Thou¬ 
sands  have  won  suc¬ 
cess  from  a  small  begin¬ 
ning  by  following  the  lead  ofthe 
money  makers  in  the  business 
Why  should  not  you  also  make  money? 

CYPHERS  FIRE-PROOFED, 
INSURABLE  INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS1 

not  only  equip  you  to  do  so  but  the  new  1909 
pattern  of  this  World’s  Best  Hatcher  places  you 
in  a  position  to  get  insurance  on  your  buildings.1 
It  is  built  to  comply  with  the  new  rules  of  the 
Insurance  Companies;  has  been  inspected  and 
passed  by  them,  and  bears  their  label— the  first 
ever  issued  on  Incubators.  Don't  buy  an  incuba¬ 
tor  without  the  Insurance  Label.  It  protects  you. 
pur  212-Page  Illustrated  Poultry  Book  tells  all 
about  it.  It  is  Free  to 
readers  of  this  paper 


A  Good  Madison  County  Farm  of 

61  ACHES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc,,  $1,800. 
Also  a  few  young  sons  of  Fern’s  Jubilee, 
No.  73852,  A.  J.  C.  C  .  at  $50.00  Each. 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


A  CSCWTB- 

— - -  ,gl— - 

IDCS 

a 

GBasmam 


I  FIRE  PROOFED  j 

'insurable! 


for  the  asking. 

Address  nearest  Branch,! 


Company 
Buffalo,  N«  Y* 

J  Boston,  Mass. ;  New  York*  J 
N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  III.  ;  Kansas  a 
City,  Mo. ;  Oakland, 

Cal. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 


Tents  -  $1,90  up  Old  Pistols  -  -  $.50  up 

Shoes  -  1.25  “  Officers’ Swords,  new  1.75 


ARMY  SADDLES  3.00  “ 
“  Bridles  -  1.00 
Leggins.  pr.  .15 


ry  Sa _ 

UNIFORMS  1.25  up 
7  Shot  Carbine  8-50 


_  I-eggins.  pr.  .15  “  7  Shot  Carbine  3-  50  ^|f7A 

TT.  S.  SPRINGFIELD  B-L  RIFLES  JJ/9 
Blank  or  Ball  Cartridge,  35  cents  box  of  20.  *^j[~ — 
>'  1007  MILITARY  CATALOGUE  260  large  pages,  thou¬ 
sands  of  beautiful  illustrations — with  1909  supplement, 
wholesale  and  retail  prices.  Mailed  for  15  cents  (stamps). 
15  ACRES  GOV’T.  AUCTION  GOODS. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,  SOI  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


WHENEVER  IN  NEED  OF  GOOD  FARM 
HELP,  single  men  and  of  good  character  and 
habits,  apply  to  H.  W.  GELLKR,  Snpt.,  Baron  De 
Hirsch  Agricultural  School,  Woodbine,  N.  J. 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

will  raise  the  cream 
between  milkings  and 
give  you  sweet  skim 
milk  for  house  and 
stock.  Ice  not  necessa¬ 
ry, cold  well  orsprlng 
water  will  do  tb# 
•work.  No  skimming, 
nocrocks  and  pans  to 
handle.  TEN  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  Price 
$3.25  and  up.  50.000 
of  these  machines  In  use  today.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 
BLUFFT0N  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M  BLUFFT0N,  0. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Medal  and  Higheet  Award  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
No  mouldy  or  fermented  ensilage  In  Eeon* 
oray  Silos.  Absolutely  air-tight,  doors  and  all. 
Perfect  in  construction.  Continuous  doorway 
makes  contents  easy  to  reach.  Simple,  tight- 
fitting  doors,  put  in  or  taken  out  with  your  foot. 
Hoops  of  refined  iron  form  solid  ladder  and 
cannot  break.  Staves  of  selected  white  pine  or 
cypress,  cannot  warp  nor  crack.  Every  silo 
easy  to  erect  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
with  testimonials  from  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Mfgr.  Co. 

Box  38- J*  Frederick,  Md. 


Foreman  or  assistant  for  250  acre 

fruit  farm,  must  be  energetic,  understand  prun¬ 
ing,  spraying.  House,  garden,  cow  pasture,  fuel 
free  to  married  man.  Can  use  man  and  wife,  no 
children,  as  foreman  or  assistant.  To  live  with 
superintendent,  wife  to  help  with  house  work.  De¬ 
scribe  experience  fully.  State  wages.  DAVIDSON 
FKUIT  CO.,  Chesapeake,  Lawrence  Co..  Ohio. 


F 


OR  GOOD  FARMS  in  Centra]  New  York,  large 
and  small,  at  reasonable  prices,  address 

NORTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  .. 


PHYSICAL  ENERGY  priceless 

possession  you  cannot  afford  to  waste. 

Don’t  continue  wasting  it  on  the  washing. 

Try  a  Syracuse  “EASY”  non¬ 
friction  steel  washer  for  30  days  at, 
our  expense.  Has  heating  attach¬ 
ment,  if  you  wish,  to  dispense 
with  boiler  and  range.  Ask  for 
free  hook.  Agents  Wanted. 

DODCE  &  ZUILL, 

224  C  Dlllays  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PKOIil'CE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
nes  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  <&  36  Little  lgtli  St„  New  York- 


In  the  green  fields 

°r  VIRGINIA 

Where  the  summers  are  long  and  delight¬ 
ful  ;  where  the  wintersare  shortand  mild. 
Here  you  can  grow  splendid  crops  at 
small  cost.  Rich  soil,  abundant  water, 
excellent  markets  and  good  neighbors. 
Desirable  Farms  can  be  secured  for 

$10  PER  ACRE  AND  UP 

along  the  N.  &  W.  Ry.  Full  information 
and  valuable  booklet  upon  request 

F.  H.  LaBAUME. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway, 

Box  MQ,  .  ROANOKE,  VA. 


0  DAIRY  FARMS 
L  FOR  SALE 


200  ACRES  EACH 


OTHER  FAltMs — ALL  SIZES 

Some  are  extra  good  to  make  money. 

W.  H.  HUNT,  27  Affleck  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ETfiD  0  A  I  E— Two  fruit  farms  in  Florida  in  the 
I  Un  OHLL  hill  and  lake  country.  Join  each 
other.  Three-fourths  mile  from  town  and  station. 
100  orange  trees  and  500  peach  trees.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  address  GEO.  H.  MAYO,  1104  East 
Douglas  Avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


fJAQ  Q  II  C— Farm  165  acres,  fourteen  room 
run  OHLiL  house,  two  barns  40x80  ami  36x40 
with  basement,  hog  house,  hen  house,  corncrib  and 
shop.  Buildings  well  painted  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  One  and  one-half  miles  from  village.  Price, 
$4,500  one-half  cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY, 
Owego,  New  York. 


“Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide 

Is  the  title  of  a  big  circular,  illustrated,  and  de¬ 
scribing  an  amazing  assortment  of  low  priced, 
profit-paying  properties,  with  stock,  tools  and 
crops  Included;  thrown  on  the  market  at  startling 
sacrifices  to  insure  immediate  settlement  of  es¬ 
tates.  Copy  mailed  free  from  our  nearest  office. 
E.  A.  STKOUT  CO.,  294  Washington  St..  Boston; 
150  Nassau  St.,  New  York;  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia;  Scottsvtlle,  Va. ;  Kent’s  Hill,  Me.; 
University  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

320  Acres  Instead  of  160  Acres 

As  further  inducement  to  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Wheat-Growing 
lands  of  Western  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  in¬ 
creased  the  area  that  may  be 
taken  by  a  homesteader  to  320 
acres— 160  free  and  160  to 
bo  purchased  at  only  $3.00 
per  acre.  These  lands  are  in 
the  grain-raising  area,  where 
mixed  farming  is  also  carried 
on  with  unqualified  success. 

A  railway  will  shortly  be  built 
to  Hudson  Buy,  bringing  tho  world’s 
markets  a  thousand  miles  nearer  those 
wheat  fields,  where  schools  and 
churches  are  convenient,  climate 
excellent,  railways  close  to  all  set¬ 
tlements  and  local  markets  good. 

”It  would  take  time  to  assimilate  the  reve¬ 
lations  that  a  visit  to  the  great  empire  lying 
to  the  North  of  us  unfolded  at  every  turn." 
Correspondence  of  an  Illinois  Editor,  who 
visited  Western  Canada  in  August.  1908. 

Lands  may  also  be  purchased  from  Railway 
and  Land  Companies  at  low  prices  and  on 
easy  terms.  For  pamphlets,  maps  and  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  low  Railway  Ratos,  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Cun.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syrucuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ' 


Free  Sample  of“Amatite 


yy 


The  Roofing  That  Needs 
No  Painting. 

THE  manufacturers  of  Amatite 
Roofing  are  making  great  efforts 
through  advertising  to  get  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  their  goods  into  the  hands  of 
every  farmer  in  the  country. 

This  roofing  is  distinctly  different 
from  other  ready  roofings.  Instead  of 
a  smooth  surface  prepared  to  receive  a 
heavy  coating  of  paint,  it  has  a  real 
mineral  surface.  This  surface  is  em¬ 
bedded  under  tremendous  pressure  into 


a  layer  of  Coal  Tar  Pitch — the  greatest 
waterproofing  compound  known.  This 
mineral  surface  needs  no  painting. 

Any  practical  man,  as  soon  as  he  sees 
a  sample  showing  this  mineral  surface, 
gets  interested.  A  lot  of  time  and 
money  are  wasted  yearly  in  painting 
roofs.  Amatite  saves  all  this. 

You  can  get  a  sample  of  Amatite  by 
simply  asking  for  it.  Address  the  near¬ 
est  office  of  the  Barrett  Manufacturing 
Company.  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis  or  New  Orleans. 


Ollden  Lightens  Mop 


mm 

f  ^X'look  the  LOUDEN  Hay  Car¬ 
rier:— that  is  if  you  want  a  car¬ 
rier  that  will  never  break  down; 
y  that  you  do  not  send  away  for  repairs 
every  now  and  then.  Years  of  nard 
usage  by  thousands  of  farmers  have 
proven  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  not  buy  any 
hay  tools,  forks,  slings, 
tracks  without  the 
name  LOUDEN  on 
them.  Never 
any  bind¬ 


ing  on  the  track;  the  sim¬ 
plest  lock  that  works  per¬ 
fectly  every  time;  patented 
swivel  takes  kinks  out  of  rope. 
Why  not  buy  a  LOUDEN  carrier  that 
will  be  good  for  life.  We  are  hay  tool  spec¬ 
ialists— Free  catalogue  of  LOUDEN  Lit¬ 
ter  Carriers,  Flexible  Barn  Door., 
Hangers  and  other  labor  sav- 
v  -■»  ' ing  hardware  specialties, 
UCSGH^^^-  will  show  you  why. 

Hay®' 


>w  v< 
Free  Booklet 

“  Fitting  up 
Barns.” 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO»»  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  13,  1909. 


Most  Wonderful  Offer  Ever  Published! 

Save  30  to  50  Per  Cent  on  Your  PurchasesF 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.’s  Grand  1909  Sale  of  Merchandise! 


■ 


iales!  From  Receiver’s  Sales!  From  Manufacturers’  Sales! 

America’s  Real  Bargain  Center! 


I  Material! 


100,000,000  feet  of  Lumber  for  sale.  THINK  OF  IT.  The  Chicago 
House  Wrecking  Co.  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  buy  Lumber  and 
Building  Material  today  at  prices  at  least  50  per  cent  below  what 
you  could  purchase  it  for  a  year  ago.  We  can  do  it  because  we  buy 
in  such  enormous  quantities  direct  from  the  saw  mill  that  we  are 
able  to  control  their  output;  we  are  also  continually  buying  at  Forced 
Sales.  The  Lumber  we’re  offering  consists  of  the  very  highest  grades 
manufactured.  Nothing  “WRECKED”  about  it  but  the  prices.  It  is 
clean  stock  and  as  good  or  better  than  your  local  dealer  sells.  We 
have  Lumber  of  every  kind.  Lumber  for  your  house  or  your  barn, 
your  church,  meeting  house  or  building  of  any  kind. 

Never  again  will  Lumber  be  offered  at  the  low  price  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  it  for  today.  This  is  not  an  idle  statement.  It  is  made  after  the 
most  careful  thought.  Every  year  the  supply  is  diminishing  and  the 
manufacturers  must  get  more  money  for  it,  but  we  say  to  you  that  if 
you  are  ready  to  buy  now,  you  can  save  from  30  to  60  per  cent. 


That’s  what  thousands  of  people  know  us  as. 
And  there’s  merit  to  it.  «We  buy  our  goods  at 
Sheriffs'  Sales,  Receivers'  Sales  and  Manu¬ 
facturers'  Sales,  and  in  fact  from  every  source 
that  gives  us  a  chance  to  be  below  the  market. 
We  don’t  buy  trashy  goods.  Our  stock  consists 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  high-grade 
manufactured  articles  w.hich  we  can  sell  at 
prices  30  to  60  per  cent  less  than  any  other 
merchant  in  the  world  and  the  goods  will  be 
"right"  in  every  way.  Our  enormous  business 
and  the  wonderful  institution  we  conduct  gives 
us  an  advantage  over  the  ordinary  merchant. 


Furniture >  Household  Goods I 

Our  wonderful  Furniture  Catalog  containing  hundreds  of  pages  of 
genuine  bargains  with  beautiful  illustrations  in  natural  color  effects 
is  sent  free  on  application.  10,000  bargains  representing  high-grade, 
brand  new  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Linoleum,  Stoves,  Office  Fix¬ 
tures  and  General  Supplies.  Bargains  from  Forced  Sales  of  every 
kind,  and  nothing  of  the  shoddy  nature  about  the  goods,  either.  Not 
the  kind  you  would  buy  from  the  regular  run  of  merchandise  houses, 
but  the  sort  of  good  furniture  that  is  built  “for  keeps.”  Manufactured 
for  city, trade  and  now  offered  to  you  at  as  low  a  price  as  you  can 
buy  it  if  you  were  right  in  Chicago  at  our  warehouse.  This  is  a 
chance  you  must  duly  appreciate.  We  can  supply  your  home  com¬ 
plete,  and  we  will  do  it  at  money-saving  prices  in  every  instance. 

You  can  buy  every  article  you  need  to  furnish  your  home. 
Every  article  is  covered  by  a  guarantee  so  broad  that  you  cannot  go 
wrong.  Favor  us  with  your  order.  Write  for  our  wonderful  Bargain 
Catalog  and  let’s  convince  you  our  prices  are  right.  Write  us  today. 


Hardware  Bargains! 

Steel  Shovels  30c,  Steel  Hammers 
25c,  Handled  Axes  50c,  Steel  Hatch¬ 
ets  30c,  Electric  Door  Bells  60c,  Hot 
Lunch  Dinner  Pails  20c,  Meat  Cut¬ 
ters  75c.  These  are  but  samples  of 
our  ability.  We  have  everything 
complete  in  the  hardware  line,  Door 
Locks  and  Knobs,  Builders’  Hard¬ 
ware  in  general — a  new 
I  clean  stock  of  hard- 
'  ware  at  wreck  prices. 


STEEL  ROOFING,  $1.60  PER  SQUARE 

That’s  our  price  on  our  new  high  grade,  e mi- 
hardened  steel  roofing,  $1.60  is  our  price  for 
flirst;  #1.85  for  corrugated  or  V  crimped.  This  roofing 
is  light  welgh|t.  It  comes  la  sheets  22  in. 
wide  by  6  or  8  ft.  In  length.  It  Is  strictly 
brand  new  class.  At  this  price  wepre- 
pay  the  freight  in  full  to  all  points  east 
of  Colorado  except  Oklahoma  or  Texas. 

Prices  to  these  and  other  points  on  ap¬ 
plication.  This  freight  prepaid  propo¬ 
sition  applies  only  to  this  roofing  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  hag  nothing  to  do  with 
any  other  offer.  Write  today. 


GaW.  Rust -Proof  ROOFING,  $3.25 

Here  is  a  Roofing  that  will  outlast  any  other  kind  on 
the  market.  It  Is  made  with  a  thorough  coating  of  non- 
corrosive  metals  consisting  of  tin,  lead  and  zinc  called 
spelter  and  is  the  best  galvanized  material  known.  It 
will  not  rust  and  does  not  require  any  paintlDg  after  it 
is  on  the  roof.  It  positively  does  not  taint  your  rain 
water;  Is  never  Injured  by  contraction  or  expansion. 
#3.00  is  our  price  for  the  flat  material.  Our  price  for 
the  corrugated  or  Vcrlmped  is  #8.85  per  square.  Sheets 
are  all  6  ft.  long  and  24  in.  wide.  At  this  price  we  prepay 
the  freight  in  full  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  except 
Oklahoma  or  Texas.  Prices  to  these  and  other  points  on 
application.  This  proposition  applies  only  to  this  offer. 


WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS,  $48.00 


You  can  live  in  city  comfort 
even  though  your  home  be  on 
a  farm.  From  #48.00  up¬ 
wards  you  can  buy  a  complete 
outfit  needed  to  give  you  these 
comforts.  Wilh  our  compre¬ 
hensive  instruction  book  you 
can  install  the  outfit  yourself. 
Let’s  tell  you  more  about  It. 
Our  interesting  book  on  water 
works  systems  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Remember  it  gives 
ample  fire  protection  and  re¬ 
duces  your  rate  of  insurance. 


Rops  of  All  Kinds  BEADED  CEILING,  $1.65  PER  $Q. 

Wnsmuilvn  aftori  D'rnriflnf  » 


We  supply  a  good  grade  of 
overhauled  selected  manila 
rope  in  sizes  from  %in.  up  at 
the  rate  of  8c  per  lb.  Also 
new  manila  rope  at  less  than 
market  prices.  Wire  rope  of 
six  strands,  19  wires  to  the 
strand,  % 
in.  In  di¬ 
ameter. 

Price,  per 
foot  3Mo. 

Let’s  send 
you  a  list. 


Brand  new,  high  grade,  light  weight  bead¬ 
ed  ceiling  at  $1.85  a  square.  It  is  in  sheets 
24  in.  wide  and  6  or  8  ft.  long.  It  makes  an 
ideal  ceiling  for  stores,  kitchens,  restaurants,  etc. 
Can  also  be  used  for  siding  purposes.  Always  neat 
and  attractive,  economical  and  lasting.  We  send  it 
ready  to  put  on.  Requires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or 
a  hammer.  At  this  price  we  prepay  the  freight  In 
full  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  except  Oklahoma 
or  Texas.  Prices  to  these  and  other  points  on  ap¬ 
plication.  This  freight  prepaid  proposition  applies 
only  to  this  advertisement  and  has  nothing  to  with 
any  other  of  our  offers. 


Rubberized  Gaivo  Roofing,  $1.25  si*. 

The  best  ready  roofing  on  the  market.  Its  base  Is  pure 
mineral  wool  and  genuine  asphalt.  No  tar,  residium  or 
other  Injurius  matters  used  In  the  construction  of  this 
roofing.  It  is  positively  guaranteed  to  give 
lasting  service.  We  have  it  in  three  grades, 1- 
ply  at  $1. 2a  per  square;  2-ply  at  #1.40  per 
square  and  3-ply  at  #1.75  per  square.  By  a 
square  we  mean  106  sq.  ft.  or  sufficient  to  lay  a 
square.  Our  price  includes  nails,  caps  and  ce¬ 
ment  to  make  the  laps.  At  this  price  weprepav 
the  freight  in  full  to  your  railroad  shipping 
point  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  except  Ok¬ 
lahoma  or  Texas.  Prices  to  those  and  other 
points  on  application. 


BRICK  BIDING,  $1.85  PER  SQ. 

A  practical  siding  for  stores,  churches,  barns, 
hotels,  basements,  etc.  It  Is  made  of  light  weight 
semi-hardened  steel  built  exactly  for  the  pursose. 
Looks  like  real  brick  when  on  the  building.  Sheets 
all  24x08  in. 

Freight  pre¬ 
paid  east  of 
Colorado 
except  O  k  - 
lnhoma  and 
Texas.  Price 
to  these 
points  on 
application 
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PAINTS,  30o  GAL. 

This  is  our  high  grade  Pre¬ 
mier  ready-mixed  paints  put 
up  in  strong  sbstantial  cans 
and  packages.  No  better  mixed 
paint  on  the 
market  at  this 
price.  We  can 
furnish  it  in  all 
colors.  Covered 
by  a  binding 
guarantee.  Bam 
paints  80o  per 
gal.  Cold  water 
paints  8c  a  lb. 


CONDUCTOR  PIPE,  3^c  PER  FOOT  Barbed  Wire,  $1.80  for  80  Rod  Reel 


Brand  new, 
clean,  fresh, 
— _  high-grade 
W  galvanized 
conductor  pipe  and  eave  trough.  Direct  from  our 
factory.  As  good  as  is  manufactured  and  price  lower 
than  elsewhere.  We  can  furnish  all  roofing  and 
general  supplies.  Conductor  pipe  in  10-foot  lengths, 
price  per  length  0  In.  82c;  3  In.  88e;  4  In.  60c.  Slip 
joint  eave  trough  10  ft.  lengths,  8)^  in.,  per  length  8«e; 
4  in.  82c;  Bln.  40e.  Eave  trough  corners,  8K  in  l«c. 
Galvanized  slip  ends,  14  In.,  each  l?c.  Eave  trough 
hangers, 8M  in.  9c.  Elbows, 2  in.  lie;  Sin.  12c.  Gal¬ 
vanized  roof  gutters, 10  ft.lengths.H  in.glrt.length  75c 


wire  with 


10,000  reels  of  this  wire  for  sale.  It’s  the  best  gal¬ 
vanized  mat  |  erlal  on  the  market.  Bt  Is  made  of  No.14 
barbs  8  in.  apart.  It  has  all  the  strength 
of  the  regular 
grades  of 
barged  wire, 
but  is  lighter 
and  costs  less  for  transportation.  Each 
ns  exactly  80  rods,  so  that  you  know  just 
to  buy.  It  Is  not  sold  by  the  weight.  It 
is  made  of  high-grade  tempered  steel  wire,  with  the 
proper  tensile  strength,  and  built  for  barbed  wire 
purposes.  You  can’t  go  wrong  if  you  buy  it.  Each  reel 
weigh s  about  55  lbs.  Our  price,  per  reel  of  80  rods,  #1.80 


in  weigh 
reel  contal 
how  much 


20-Inch  High  Galvanized  Fencing, 

Bnr|  |Cn  20,000  rods  of  new  square  mesh 

•  01  nUU  Ivv  and  diamond  mesh  fencing  for  sale. 
It  is  put  up  in  rolls  containing  10,20  and 80  rods  to  a  roll. 
It’s  new, clean  stock,  bought 
by  us  at  manufacturer’s  sale 
and  now  offered  at  80  per 
cent  less  than  regular  prices. 

Better  buy  new  while  our 
stock  lasts.  We  have  but  a 
limited  supply  for  sale  and 
orders  are  rolllngln.  18  in., 
per  rod  15oc  24  In.  18c. 

Other  heights  in  proportion.  Good  galvanized  steel 
wire  netting;  12  in.  wide,  150  lineal  ft.  to  a  bale.  Bale  60c 


D00R8  40c;  WINDOWS  29  CENT$ 

Bargains  of  all  kinds.  Our  special 
catalog  shows  a  marvelous  aggregation 
of  bargains.  You  can’t  be  right  until 
you  have  a  copy  of  it.  Here  are  some 
quotations  from  our  new  price  maker. 

Barn  Sash  86o;  Storm  Sash  70c;  Stall 
Sash  21e;  Hot  Bed  Sash  #1.55;  Win¬ 
dows  50c;  Panel  Doors  80c;  Glass 
Doors  #1.75;  Window  Framee  #1.25;, 

Door  Frames  50c;  Base  Angles  2c;  \L 
Corner  Blocks  2e;  Base  Blocks  8 Me;  fS 
inside  Trim  00c;  Plate  Ralls  6e;  Stair  M 
Newels  #1.85;  Stair  Ralls  7c;  Pori  ‘ 

Balusters  6c;  Porch  Rail  8c. 


Nails PerKeg $1.60  BATHTUBS,  $$.00 


I  >Ve  bought 
at  Salvage 
Sale  20, 000 
I  kegs  of 
I  new  Wire 
I  Nalls, con 

|  tents  of  a  barge  sunk  in  the 
Ohio  River  and  which  were 
damaged  by  water.  Some  of 
them  are  rusty,  butarein  usa¬ 
ble  condition.  81zch8  to  401). 
Also  Nails  one  size  only  to  a 
keg  from  8  to  60D,  a  keg  #2. 


This  Is  a  strictly  new  guaranteed  perfect 
sheet  steel  bath  tub  strong  and  durable.  Just  the 
tub  to  make  comfortable  the  moderate  home. 
Length,  4M  ft.  We  have  tubs  B  ft.  at  #6.00;  6M  ft. 
at  #6,25.  They  are  finished  white  enameled  inside 
rnd  light  blue  enameled  on  the  outside.  Legs  are 
removable  saving  freight  and  danger  of  breakage 
in  shipping.  #14.50  buys 
our  combination  bathroom 
outfit  consisting  of  6M  foot 
steel  enameled  tub  with  gal- 
vonized  steel  water  heater, 
burns  gasoline.  Cast  iron 
enameled  tubs  #9.00  up. 


GALVANIZED  FENCE  WIRE,  $1.50 

PER  100  LRS.  At  this  price  we  supply 

■  >VW  bwwi  our  new  galvanized 

wire  shorts.  They  are  put  up  100  pounds  to 
I  the  bundle.  By  shorts  we  mean 
wire  that  comes  In  lengths,  rang¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  60  to  200  ft. 

It  Is  good  for  all  general  pur¬ 
poses.  We  can  supply  it  in  all 
guages.  Our  price  on  guages  11, 

12  and  14  #1.50  per  100  lbs.  BB 
telephone  wire  60  lb.  colls,  No.  12, 

#2.85  per  hundred  lbs.;  No.  14, 

#8.10  per  100  lbs.  Order  today. 


KITCHEN  SINKS,  $1.40 

That’s  the  price  of  an  18x80  white  enameled, 
cast  iron,  flat  rim  kitchen  sink.  Wehave  bluesteel 
enameled  kitchen  sinks  in  one  piece.  Beamless,  size  18 
x30at75o.  Kitchen  sinks  with  backs  from  04.00  up. 
White  enameled  Wash  Stands  or  Lavatories  at  84.00 
up.  A  Lowdown  Water  Closet  outfit  with  a  white 
enameled  tank,  latest| 
and  best  closet  tank 
manufactured.  Com¬ 
plete  with  hardwood 
seat  and  necessary 
nickel -plated  fittings, 
vitreous  wash-down 
closet  bowl,  #11.00. 


Gasoline  Engines,  2  H.P.  $49.75  SCALES  OF  ALL  KINDS 
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Hogtroughs,  $1.50 


Extra  strong,  made  of  heavy 
%  in.  boiler  steel.  Best  Bhaped 
tank  manufactured;  absolute¬ 
ly  Indestructible,  clean  and 
sanitary.  All  metal,  well  rlvlt- 
ed,  stands  strong  and  firm  on 
the  ground.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Regular  price  82.50  to 
85.00.  Our  prices  #1.50  to 
#2.75,  Order  now,  today. 


A  strictly  high-grade,  brand  new,  fully  guaranteed 
engine,  complete  in  every  respect.  Brice  includes 
electric  igniter,  battery  lubricator,  and  In  fact  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  ready  for  use.  Here 
Is  an  engine  simple  to  operate, 
which  we  sell  on  SO  days  free 
trial,  so  you  take  no  chances. 

We  give  a  five-year  bindings 
guarantee  against  defective 
workmanship  or  material.  4 
H.P.  #96.75;  7  H.P., $177.50; 

10  H.  P.. #265. OO. 


Our  Acme  Portable  Platform  Scales,  sealed  to  U.  S. 
standard  weights, fitted  with  solid  brass  beam  and  sliding 
poise,  and  is  guaranteed  as  good  as  any  manufactured. 
600-lb.  capacity,  #7.50  each;  800-lb.  capacity,  #8.25 
each.  Our  Pitless  Wagon  Scale,  capacity  6  tons,  #89.00; 
Our  Premier  Pit  Wagn  Scale,  capacity  8  tons, 

#82.00;  Our  Premier  Pit  Wagon  Scale,  capa¬ 
city  4  tons,  $85.00;  Our  Pre¬ 
mier  Pit  WagonScalecapacity 
5  tins,  $40.00.  Weoffer200 
Mllburn’s  Computing  Counter 
ScaleB,  nickel  plated,  $17.50 


PLASTER  BOARD,  PER  SQ.  $2.50 

It  Is  used  by  contractors  and 
builders  in  place  of  lath  and 
plaster  and  frequently  on  the 
outside  of  walls  in  place  of 
sheeting.  Gives  practically  an 
air  tight  wall,  continuous  hol¬ 
low  space  minus  the  dreadful  ! 

draft  cracks  incident  with  ordi- 
nary  sheeting.  Quick  plaster 
board  is  a  continuous  deadner 
of  sound, non-conductor  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  is  non-crackable. 


MODERN  HEATING  PLANTS  °Qr  Eot 


and  Steam  Heating  Plants  are 
modern  and  the  best  manu¬ 
factured.  We  furnish  every¬ 
thing  complete  Including  blue 
prints  and  detailed  specifica¬ 
tions.  Any  ordinary  mechanic 
can  install  with  our  simple 
and  comprehensive  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Send  usthefloorplans  of 
your  building  and  full  details 
concerning  its  construction 
and  location.  Write  for  facts. 


Water 


Step  Lad¬ 
ders,  80c 


The  handiest 
combination 
Step  Ladder 
ever  construct¬ 
ed.  4  ft.  80c,  6 
ft.  $1.00,  6  ft. 

$  1  •  2  O «  7  ft. 

$1.40, 8’ ft.  #1.60.  Ordernow. 


Iron  Pipe,  3c  Per  Foot 

Wrought  Iron  Pipe  with  couplings.  Thoroughly 
overhauled  and  proctlcalforfurtherservice;  In  ran- 
domlengths.  Prices  per  foot:  Min. 2c,  ^in.  2Hc, 
1  in.  8Kc,  In.  4Mc,  1H  «n-  6Mc,  2  in.  7%o,  2!<j  in. 
HMe.  Sin.  16c,  Ain. 21c.  Larger  sizes  in  proportion. 
Our  high  grade  lap  welded  lightweight  iron  piae, 
with  new  threads  and  couplings  is  the  best  used 
pipe  material  everoffered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Shingles,  $3.00  Per  M 

We  are  giving  a  bargain  on  orders 
sent  us  within  the  next  thirty  days. 
We  have  20  carloads  of  Washington 
Red  Cedar  Shingles,  extra  Star  A 
Star,  thoroughly  kiln  dried,  well 
manufactured  and  first  class  in  all 
particulars.  Ten  carloadstof  thick 
butted  clear  Washington  Red  Cedar 
Shingles  at  $8.75  per  thousand. 
No.  2,  fin.  yellow  pine  matched  flooring,  $15. 06  M. 


PUMPS,  $1.00  AND  UP 

Every  pump  we  sell  Is  guaranteed  and  every 
pump  is  tested  before  shipment.  Quality  con¬ 
sidered,  our  price  Is  absolutely  lower  than  any¬ 
one  else  can  quote  you.  We  can  furnish  you 
anything  that  you  may  need  in  this  line.  Our 
81.00  Pitcher  Spout  Pump  with  Iron  cylinder 
is  a  good  all  around  pump  for  general  use. 
Has  bearer  tops  and  can  be  shifted  to  any 
desired  position.  Fitted  for  iron  pipe,  but  can 
be  fitted  for  lead  pipe  at  an  additional  cost. 


FORGED,  $4.75 

We  offer  an  18-lnch  round 
hearth  Forge  for  usual 
.  repair  work ;  lever  mo- 
*'  ~  u,  extra  heavy  pipe 
legs.  Stands  SO 
•  inches  high, 8  in. 
J  fan,  at  $4.75. 
I  Other  at  $6.90 
I  to  $16.75.  Ask 
Ifor  special  list. 


HORSE  SHOES,  $3.75  PER  KEG  GALVANIZED  STEEL  TANKS,  $2.00 


We  offer  2,000  kegs  of  brand  new,  first-class, 
celebrated  “  Eagle  ”  horseshoes 
at  $3.75  per  keg  when  ordered  in 
lots  of  five  kegs  at  one  time;  in 
J  smaller  quantities,  price  $4.00. 

We  can  furnish  sizes  from  No.  0 
to  No.  7,  either  mixed  or  one  kind 
to  a  keg. 


FREE  CATALOG  COUPON 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

Send  me  free  of  all  charge  your  large  illustrated 
Catalog.  I  saw  your  advertisement  ii  Rural  NewYorker 
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Name  •• 


Weigh  less  and  twice  as  practical  as  wooden 
tanks ;  best  manufactured.  82  gallon  tank,  $2.00; 
47  gallon,  $2.50;  73  gallon, 

$2.75;  fl  bbl.,  $5.50;  larger 
sizes  in  proportion.  Feed 
Cookers,  $9.20;  Steel  Wagon 
Tanks,  $7.00;  Galvanized 
Troughs,  60c.  Order  now. 


COMBINATION  TOOLS,  $3.25 

Handiest,  strongest  and  most  practical  Tool 
made.  Height  814  inches.  Width  of  jaw  314 
inches;  jaws  open  6  in. 

Jaws  are  steel  faced  and 
polished.  Anvil  has  case- 
hardened  top  and  has 
steel  cut-off.  Ordernow. 


Handy  combinat 
uPElv  pocket  tool, 40e. 


RE-BUILT  TRACTION  OUTFITS 

^Have  been  overhauled  and  re-built. 
25  traction  rigs,  dis- 
ferent  makes,  10  to 
25  H.  P.  $200  and 
up.  Farm  outfits  on 
wheels,  •  to  15  H.  P. 

Full  specifications  & 
photograph  if  desired. 


Town . 

County . .  ••  State . 

R.  F.  . . P.  0.  Box. 


How  to  Answer  This  Advertisement 


Read  carefully  all  we  have  to  say  about  the 
different  articles  offered  for  sale.  We  would 
advise  you  to  send  us  your  order  at  once.  We 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  where  a  deposit  of  25%  in  cash 
accompanies  the  order,  balance  to  be  paid  after 
material  reaches  destination.  If,  hewever,  you 
do  not  wish  to  order  at  once,  then  we  suggest 
that  you  tear  this  advertisement  out  of  the 
paper,  cross  such  items  on  the  ad  as  interests 
you  most,  fill  in  the  coupon  to  the  left  and  mail 
it  to  us,  and  we  will  give  you  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  mutilate  the  page,  just  write 
us  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  just  what 
items  interest  you  most,  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  all 
cost  our  Catalog  with  full  detailed  information.  A 
postal  card  will  do.the  work.  Write  us  fully  today. 


Our  Wonderful  Catalogue!  OUR  GUARANTEE  I 

wmmm  aaMnwaMBtii 


We  publish  a  catalog  showing  illustrations  and  full 
descriptions  of  all  the  various  stocks  that  we  have  for 
sale.  It  will  be  mailed  free  of  cost 
to  anyone  answering  this  advertise¬ 
ment  and  following  the  directions 
as  noted  In  the  paragraph  on  the 
left.  You  need  this  catalog.  It’s  a 
book  that  every  wise  person  must 
have  In  his  or  her  possession.  It 
tells  the  story  of  the  wonderful 
business  of  our  Company  and  of 
how  we  have  gathered  our  stocks 
together,  and  it  shows  you  the  low 
price  at  which  we  supply  these  ar¬ 
ticles  to  the  public.  Thousands  of 
customers  throughout  this  land  will 
confirm  our  statement  that  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  honest  and  fair. 


This  Company  has  a  capital  stock  and  surplus  of 
over  one  million  dollars.  That  Is  evidence  of  our 
financial  responsibility.  Ask  any  express  agent  or 
any  banker  anywhere  to  look  us  up  In  the  Commercial  [ 
Agencies,  or  write  to  our  depository,  the  great  Stock 
Yards  institution,  the  Drovers  Deposit  National  Bank 
of  Chicago.  In  writing  our  Bank  be  sure  to  enclose  a 
two-cent  stamped  envelope  for  reply.  Or,  ask  the 
publisher  of  this  or  any  other  paper.  We  guarantee 
positively  that  all  merchandise  purchased  of  us  will 
be  exactly  as  represented,  and  that  in  the  event  it  Is 
found  to  the  contrary  that  we  will  take  hack  such  I 
purchase  at  our  expense  and  refund  the  full  purchase 
price.  Or,  we  will  adjust  it  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  I 
We  recognize  the  virtue  of  a  satisfied  customer  and  I 
will  go  far  out  of  our  way  to  satisfy  you.  We  have 
been  in  business  since  1898  and  have  been  eminently 
successful  because  of  our  square  business  principles. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


THE  CONNECTICUT  PROBATION  LAW. 
How  It,  with  Indeterminate  Sentence  Came  About 
— What  They  Mean  and  How  They  Work. 

When  Nell  Beverly  disciplined  her  brother  Bob 
and  forgave  him  for  the  forgery  of  her  name,  as 
well  as  when  she  showed  such  a  consistent  hatred  of 
hard  cider,  she  disclosed  her  native  common  sense, 
and  at  the  same  time  placed  herself  in  accord  with 
the  modern  Connecticut  penal  ideal,  which  finds  its 
best  expression  in  the  proposed  State  Reformatory 
or  farm  for  minor  offenders  and  drunkards,  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  and  the  probation  law.  The 
Legislature  is  to  consider  the  first  at  the  present 
ses-ion.  The  other  two  have  been  in  active  opera¬ 
tion  for  several  years  and  are  working  out  well.  My 
credentials  for  a  right  to  discuss  these  questions, 


the  opinion  of  Judge  Warner,  “The  county  jail  is 
the  sore  spot  and  the  weakest  spot  in  all  our 
system  of  criminal  law.  The  jails  are  managed 
practically  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century.  Juvenile  offenders,  more  weak  than 
wicked,  are  permitted  to  associate  with  hardened 
criminals  and  come  out  worse  than  they  went  in. 
Instead  of  being  houses  of  correction  they  are  to  be 
called  houses  of  corruption.  Now  what  does  society 
in  the  shape  of  a  police  court  say  to  a  man,  provided 
he  is  drunk  enough  to  stumble  on  a  policeman? 
Simply  this — pay  $20  or  less — generally  less — or  go 
to  jail  and  be  washed  and  well  boarded,  without 
much  work,  for  30  days.  Does  society  think  this 
will  reform  the  man?” 

This  accords  with  my  own  observation.  The  jail 
system  does  not  effect  a  cure  or  a  reformation.  It 


Such  men  as  Judge  Warner,  Mr.  Taylor  and  others 
have  led  the  fight,  and  the  result  is  the  indeterminate 
sentence  in  modified  form,  and  the  probation  law. 
These  are  systematic,  humane  and  scientific  move¬ 
ments  to  prevent  offenders  from  becoming  crim¬ 
inals;  to  make  the  punishment  fit  the  individual;  they 
seek  his  reformation  rather  than  his  mere  punish¬ 
ment;  they  are  intelligent  efforts  to  protect  society 
by  restoring  to  self-respecting  manhood  offenders 
who  under  the  old  time-dishonored  system  would 
remain  life-long  burdens  to  themselves,  their  fami¬ 
lies  and  their  communities. 

But  it  is  with  the  probation  law  that  I  am  chiefly 
concerned.  Here  is  where  the  State  extends  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  and  seeks  to  lift  to  a  firmer  footing  those 
who  have  fallen  in  the  mire  beside  the  highway  of 
life.  At  the  same  time  it  serves  stern  notice  on  the 
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which  are  very  live  ones  and  very  vital  ones,  are  35 
years’  close  association  with  police  courts  and  a  fair 
experience  as  a  probation  officer. 

During  my  35  years  of  police  court  work  I  have 
seen  a  long,  pitiful  and  largely  hopeless  procession 
of  offenders  pass  through  the  court-room  to  the  jail, 
and  often  back  again,  forming  a  human  endless 
chain.  In  all  that  long,  sorrowful  procession  I  can¬ 
not  now  recall  one  single  instance  wherein  an  indi¬ 
vidual  was  reformed  or  even  made  better  by  the  jail 
sentence.  In  the  course  of  time  I,  and  others, 
began  to  ask  the  question  “What  is  the  use?”  Men 
of  experience,  ability  and  conscience  like  John  C. 
Baylor,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Prison  Reform 
Association,  Judge  Edgar  M.  Warner  of  Putnam, 
an(l  Thomas  Dudley  Wells  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
?nd  others,  realized  more  fully  than  some  of  us  the 
utter  futility  and  uselessness  of  such  a  system.  In 


does  not  restore  to  usefulness.  It  does  usually  take 
from  the  offender  the  last  spark  of  self-respect  and 
leaves  him  with  a  grievance  against  society.  In  a 
word,  it  makes  him  a  social  secessionist. 

Condemning  the  fixed  or  determinate  sentence 
practice  the  late  Francis  Wayland,  Dean  of  the  Law 
School  at  Yale  College,  said:  “That  the  criminal, 
unrepentant  and  unreformed,  is  to  be  set  at  liberty 
for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than  because  a 
certain  day  of  a  certain  month  and  year  has  arrived, 
is  a  proposition  so  monstrous  and  indefensible  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  bald  statement  of  it  would  be 
-sufficient  to  expose  its  utter  absurdity.  When  the 
doctrine  is  once  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically 
accepted,  that  the  object  of  imprisonment  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  society  by  confining  and  reforming  the  prisoner, 
we  may  hope  that  this  flagrant  abuse  of  the  power 
of  the  State  will  be  forever  abated.” 


erring  ones  that  their  conduct,  if  persisted  in,  will 
result  in  punishment  and  disgrace.  The  one  guilty 
of  misdemeanors  fully  understands  when  he  gets  into 
the  hand  of  the  probation  officer  that  he  is  brought 
up  with  an  abrupt  turn  that  means  certain  trouble 
or  a  chance  to  mend  his  ways.  It  throws  the  burden 
and  the  responsibility  on  him  so  plainly  that  if  there 
is  anything  worth  while  left  in  him  he  will  usually 
take  that  chance  to  brace  up  and  become  a  useful 
member  of  society. 

Such  advance  as  has  been  made  has  had  to  be 
sternly  battled  for.  Unthinking  people  have  cried 
“sentimentalism.”  But  no  greater  error  could  be 
made.  The  men  who  are  on  the  firing  line  in  this 
fight  are  anything  but  mollycoddles  or  sentimental¬ 
ists.  They  are  not  even  theorists.  They  are  the  most 
practical  of  men,  the  hard-headed  kind  that  cannot 
be  fooled.  Their  work  is  based  on  long  and  severe 
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experience  that  has  made  them  wise  in  many  things. 
They  know  intimately  the  weaknesses,  the  habits  and 
the  methods  of  the  offenders,  whether  rounder  or 
thief,  or  something  similar.  They  know  full  well 
what  he  needs  and  they  are  making  a  very  practical 
campaign  to  get  it  for  him — for  his  own  and  society’s 
good. 

Briefly  the  probation  law  which  was  passed  in  1903 
is  this :  The  judge  of  a  police  or  similar  court  is 
required  to  appoint  a  probation  officer.  Women  are 
eligible.  The  officer  is  expected  to  investigate  the 
cases  and  the  records  of  the  persons  brought  or 
about  to  be  brought  into  court  for  any  misdemeanor 
not  punishable  in  the  State  prison.  Such  officer  has 
all  the  powers  of  a  police  officer.  Essentially  he  is  a 
guardian  of  those  in  his  charge,  and  they  are  officially 
termed  wards.  The  law  is  a  very  flexible  one,  in  the 
sense  that  it  throws  so  much  responsibility  on  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  officer.  Its  success 
depends  almost  wholly  upon  his  personal  fitness  and 
capacity.  His  real  duties  begin  after  a  person  is  putin 
his  charge,  for  a  term  of  months  fixed  by  the  court. 
He  fixes  the  times  at  which  the  wards  shall  report 
to  him.  If  necessary  he  finds  work  for  them — in  the 
cases  of  boys  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital 
things.  A  “job”  is  often  their  greatest  need  and 
desire.  If  a  fine  is  imposed  he  collects  it  on  such 
terms  as  seem  best.  If  his  ward  is  dissipated  and 
neglects  his  family  the  probation  officer  may,  and 
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does,  collect  his  wages  and  apply  them  to  the  needs 
of  the  family.  For  example,  Officer  Arnold  of  Hart¬ 
ford  during  1907  (the  latest  report  available)  thus 
collected  and  properly  applied  $7,421.  The  law  is 
particularly  humane  and  useful  in  the  cases  of  boys, 
and  occasionally  girls.  If  a  ward  violates  his  parole 
or  is  unfavorably  reported  his  case  is  again  taken  up 
by  the  court.  Probably  a  conservative  estimate  is 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  work  out  satisfactorily. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  probation  officer  must 
appeal  to  the  pride  of  his  ward ;  he  must  awaken 
latent  self-respect;  he  must  at  times  admonish  and 
discipline;  he  must  extend  the  helping  hand;  he  must 
assist  the  one  in  his  care  to  lead  a  more  useful, 
brave  and  manly  life.  The  officer  will  succeed  in 
about  the  degree  he  is  qualified  to  do  these  things. 
In  practical  operation  the  law  has  justified  itself 
and  has  greatly  heartened  its  advocates  and  friends. 
My  own  experience  has  intensified  my  prior  high 
opinion  of  the  system.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
it  is  capable  of  continued  and  increasing  great  benefit 
and  usefulness.  Probation  officers  who  have  made 
conspicuous  success  in  the  larger  cities  are :  F.  A. 
Arnold,  Hartford;  Rev.  L.  S.  Johnson,  New  Britain; 
Nicholas  Combelach,  Waterbury;  Louis  Leyerzapf, 
New  Haven.  In  these  cities  during  the  year  1907 
these  officers  handled  859  cases.  Proportionately 
good  work  is  being  done  in  quite  a  number  of  the 
smaller  towns. 

Reverting  again  to  the  story  of  Nell  Beverly  and 
her  brother  Bob,  permit  me  to  say  that  three  some¬ 
what  similar  cases  have  come  under  my  jurisdiction, 
though  before  my  term  as  probation  officer.  Those 
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who  argue  that  the  forgiveness  of  Bob  for  forgery 
serves  as  encouragement  to  other  weak  ones  to  take 
the  chances  of  a  similar  crime  forget  that  the  forces 
ol  personal  pride,  family  discipline  and  public  opinion 
are  often  stronger  than  legal  statutes.  All  these 
forces  enter  into  the  probation  system.  In  the  cases 
I  refer  to  one  forged  my  name  and  raised  money, 
the  other  two  simply  “lifted”  it  from  the  cash 
drawer.  All  of  them  were  exasperating  and  embar¬ 
rassing  to  me.  The  original  intention  was  to  turn 
the  young  fellows  over  to  the  court.  In  that  case 
they  would  have  been  severely  dealt  with  and 
branded  for  life.  Of  course  they  did  not  escape  with¬ 
out  the  enormity  of  their  sins  being  borne  in  upon 
them.  They  were  made  to  realize  the  seriousness  of 
their  acts,  but  they  were  treated  just  as  I  now  would 
handle  them  as  probationers.  There  was  no  pub¬ 
licity — and  they  all  made  good,  and  are  to-day  re¬ 
sponsible  and  respected  and  trustworthy  men. 

Recently  several  youthful  Indians  w'ho  had  greatly 
annoyed  me,  as  well  as  others,  by  raiding  our  berry 
patches  and  fruit  trees  were  placed  in  my  charge. 
This  is  a  situation  that  I  appreciate  if  the  boys  do 
not.  So  much  for  minor  offenders  and  the  way  in 
which  enlightened  law  regards  and  handles  them. 
What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  woe  and  trouble  and 
wretchedness,  weakness  of  character  and  still  greater 
weakness  of  self-control?  Every  intellectually  hon-_ 
est  man  of  experience  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion, 
albeit  reluctantly  in  many  cases.  The  answer  can  be 
given  in  one  generic  word:  “Whisky  1”  This  being 
true  the  best  of  laws  become  merely  palliative  and 
remedial.  The  logic  of  enlightened  common  sense 
would  seem  to  be  to  get  back  to  primal  causes,  nail 
down  the  lid  of  the  modern  Pandora’s  box,  and  stop 
the  endless  procession  of  misery,  degradation,  want 
and  unnecessary  suffering.  Why  is  it  not  done? 

Aye,  there’s  the  rub.  a  probation  officer. 

THERE  IS  NO  NIGHT  THERE,  j 

If  Mr.  Hale,  who  speaks  so  well  of  Vermont  apples, 
wants  to  grow  the  very  finest  red  apples  let  him  go 
to  that  country  of  which  it  has  been  written :  There 
shall  he  no  night  there.  For  it  is,  without  question, 
the  unlimited  sunshine  of  the  long  days  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  other  things  being  equal,  that  must  have 
the  credit  of  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  such  fruit. 
You  can  grow  a  very  good  McIntosh  or  Fameuse 
up  at  the  forty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  parallel,  in 
Vermont  and  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  the  extreme 
northern  limit  of  the  apple  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  climate  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  paradise  mentioned  is  away  up  above  the 
fiftieth  parallel  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia. 
From  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  there  is  no 
fungi,  and  the  Codling  moth  is  'also  unknown  north 
of  the  boundary  line. 

I  have  an  orchard  just  north  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  only  10  acres,  and  which  is  all  the  interest 
I  have  in  that  region.  But  I  know  it  pretty  well, 
and  I  also  know  very  well  most  of  the  eastern  region 
referred  to  above,  and  to  grow  a  very  choice  apple 
of  the  varieties  mentioned  would  take  my  chance 
in  either  district.  But  with  artificial  watering  of  the 
orchard  no  section  can  quite  compare  with  that  dry, 
elevated  slope  in  British  Columbia,  where  the  sun 
shines  18  to  20  hours  of  the  day  in  the  Summer 
season,  and  a  10-acre  orchard  there  is  worth  more, 
as  an  orchard,  than  160  here  on  Puget  Sound,  and 
where  most  of  my  interest  is.  So  much  for  the 
influence  of  climate  and  location.  j.  f.  cass. 

Washington.  _ 

SAL  SODA  AS  FERTILIZER. 

Would  sal  soda  at  $20  per  ton  have  any  economic  value 
as  a  fertilizer?  i.  s.  k. 

Athens,  O. 

No.  The  sal  soda  (sodium  carbonate)  is  not  worth 
$20  per  ton  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  often  claimed  that 
soda  will  take  the  place  of  potash  in  fertilizers.  The 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  has  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  test  of  the  matter,  and  Prof.  IT.  J.  Wheeler 
sums  up  the  results  as  follows : 

“We  have  found  where  the  supply  of  potash  is 
deficient  that  soda,  whether  derived  from  common 
salt,  sodium  sulphate,  sal  soda  or  ordinary  soda  ash, 
is  of  some  value,  and,  indeed,  of  great  value  in  con¬ 
nection  with  certain  crops.  Nevertheless,  when  one 
omits  potash  with  the  purpose  of  substituting  some 
soda  in  its  place  there  is  danger  that  one  may 
reduce  the  crop  so  much  by  creating  a  shortage  of 
potash  that  the  advantage  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  soda  may  be  partly  or  wholly  offset,  since 
it  is  true  that  soda  cannot  wholly  or  more  than  par¬ 
tially  act  as  a  substitute  for  potash.  Furthermore, 
if  one  buys  nitrate  of  soda  the  plant  utilizes  the 
nitric  acid,  and  the  soda  is  changed  in  the  soil  into 
sodium  carbonate.  Again,  in  the  purchase  of  kainit 
one  secures  a  large  quantity  of  sodium  salts,  and  is 
only  obliged  to  pay  for  the  potash  which  is  present 
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in  the  material.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  if  one 
wishes  to  use  soda  it  would  be  far  better  economy 
to  buy  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
the  potash  in  the  shape  of  kainit,  under  which  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  soda  costs  nothing,  rather  than  to 
pay  $20  per  ton  for  the  sodium  carbonate  as  such. 
Personally  I  should  not  think  of  paying  $20  per 
ton  for  sal  soda  or  soda  ash  to  apply  to  the  land. 
It  would  certainly  act  as  a  neutralizer  in  the  same 
way  as  lime,  but  it  unites  with  the  humus,  forming 
soluble  combinations,  in  which  shape,  the  humus 
may  be  leached  out  of  the  soil  and  the  results 
reached  cannot  be  compared  by  way  of  immediate 
and  lasting  results  with  what  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  lime.  Furhermore,  lime  is  much  cheaper.” 


RAW  PHOSHPATE  IN  OHIO. 

The  last  week  of  the  old  year  was  fair  and  pleasant 
and  many  farmers  in  this  locality  plowed  some  clover 
sod  for  corn.  We  were  able  to  get  six  acres  turned 
over  in  fine  shape,  all  of  which  had  been  covered 
with  manure  put  on  with  the  spreader.  This  manure 
was  all  made  since  September,  and  “floats”  were 
used  in  the  stables  for  the  first  time  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  as  dairymen.  We  were  never  able  to  get  the 
floats  heretofore  in  less  than  carload  lots,  and  that 
was  more  than  we  wanted;  but  last  Fall  by  joining 
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in  with  others  a  carload  was  made  up.  The  cost 
was  $11  per  ton  in  sacks,  delivered  at  our  station. 
The  price  was  perhaps  too  high,  but  we  are  very 
well  pleased  with  the  results  in  the  stables  so  far, 
as  it  seems  to  absorb  all  stable  odors  as  well  as  the 
liquid  in  the  manure  trenches..  It  4s  as  fine  and 
dry  as  dust.  From  our  three  years’  experience  with 
cement  stable  floors  and  two  years  with  the  spreader 
we  think  it  safe  to  say  that  cement  stable  floors  and 
the  use  of  the  manure  spreader  are  very  important 
factors  in  the  great  problem  of  soil  fertility. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
it  would  seem  that  a  roof  over  the  place  for  storing 
the  manure  would  add  another  equally  as  important. 
However,  the  past  Fall  has  been  very  dry,  with  no 
rains  heavy  enough  to  cause  leaching,  and  in  our 
case  we  haul  every  few  weeks  whenever  a  good  day 
comes  for  using  the  spreader,  so  that  this  year  so 
far  there  has  been  no  loss  from  leaching.  The 
spreader  is  one  of  the  greatest  machines  on  the  farm 
in  the  hard  labor  it  saves,  the  time  it  saves,  and, 
greatest  of  all,  the  larger  amount  of  surface  that 
can  be  covered  each  year.  Since  we  have  the  spreader 
all  our  corn  land  is  evenly  spread,  also  the  potato 
land,  and  sometimes  some  left  for  the  meadow.  Be¬ 
fore  we  had  the  spreader  we  never  had  enough  for 
all  the  corn  land,  because  we  got  too  much  on  per 
acre  by  hand.  Interest  seems  to  be  growing  over  the 
outlook  for  apples  as  a  profitable  source  of  income 
in  addition  to  what  the  cows  bring.  We  have 
trimmed  up  the  old  orchard,  or  what  is  left  of  it, 
and  shall  plant  some  new  trees  in  the  Spring. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio.  eugene  f.  cranz. 
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The  city  man  who  buys  a  farm  and  tries  to  run  it 
for  profit  learns  more  about  the  business  side  of 
farming  than  he  could  learn  in  six  years  at  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  We  talked  with  such  a  man  the 
other  day.  “Why,”  said  he,  “I  had  no  idea  it  re¬ 
quired  so  much  thought  to  run  a  farm.”  He  had 
the  idea  which  many  people  get  that  about  all  you 
had  to  do  was  to  put  the  seed  in  the  ground  and  let 
it  grow  to  the  harvest.  This  man  is  a  manufacturer, 
and  can  figure  ahead  definitely  on  the  wood  and 
metal  which  he  uses.  He  finds  there  is  no  such  cer¬ 
tainty  on  the  farm,  for  there  he  is  dealing  with 
living  materials  which  are  changed  and  affected  by 
dozens  of  things  which  cannot  touch  his  manufac¬ 
turing  business.  That  man  has  gained  great  respect 
for  a  farmer  who  can  make  a  home  and  raise  a 
family  on  the  income  from  a  farm.  If.  we  had 
more  of  this  sort  of  education  town  and  city  people 
would  soon  realize  what  they  owe  to  the  farm  and 
the  farmer. 


THE  CEMENT  BLOCK  SILO. 

Some  time  ago  a  question  came  from  a  R.  N.-Y. 
reader,  asking  about  the  practicability  of  tbe  cement 
block  round  silo,  to  which  I  replied  that  I  had  no 
accurate  knowledge  concerning  them,  except  that  I 
knew  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  had  erected 
a  silo  and  thought  well  of  it.  Recently  I  was  at 
Cedarville,  Ohio,  and  found  these  silos  were  made 
in  the  town,  and  that  one  was  on  a  farm  a  little 
way  out  of  the  village.  There  is  another  about  12 
miles  distant  on  tbe  farm  of  Herbert  Bell,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio.  This  one  is  40  feet  high  and  14  feet 
across,  and  has  been  standing  two  years.  It  would 
appear  as  if  it  would  stand  a  long  time.  Pictures 
of  both  are  shown  in  Figs.  62-63.  The  blocks  for 
the  latter  were  made  on  the  ground,  and  the  silo 
erected  by  the  owner,  so  I  was  not  able  to  get  the 
total  cost,  including  labor  and  all  material. 

The  one  at  Cedarville,  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Jesse  Tousley,  is  28  feet  high 
above  the  foundation,  which  goes  four 
feet  in  the  ground,  and  14  feet  across. 

Between  the  foundation  and  the  roPf 
the  contract  price  was  $285.  This  in¬ 
cluded  everything  except  the  sand, 
which  Mr.  Tousley  furnished.  It  was 
plastered  on  the  inside  with  cement, 
which  I  hardly  think  necessary.  The 
silage  was  fine,  and  the  owner  said 
he  was  more  than  pleased  with  it.  The 
rough-faced  blocks  made  a  structure 
that  was  an  ornament  to  the  place.  ,  By 
looking  closely  at  the  picture  of  the 
smaller  silo  oue  may  see  in  the  front 
a  set  of  iron  steps  extending  from 
about  10  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
top.  These  were  set  .in  the  masonry  as 
it  was  put  up,  and  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  anything  but  a  short  lad¬ 
der  in  putting  up  the  machinery  for 
filling.  With  the  steps  that  distance 
from  the  ground  no  one  will  be  able  to 
climb  up  at  other  times  and  fall,  as  a 
child  might  be  tempted  to,  if  they  were 
within  reach. 

The  blocks  were  made  by  J.  M.  Mac- 
millin,  of  Cedarville,  through  whose 
kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  pictures 
and  much  valuable  information.  To 
make  the  blocks  a  model  frame  or 
mold  and  a  mixer  is  necessary.  This  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  secured  from  the  manu¬ 
factories  at  a  moderate  cost.  For  ordi¬ 
nary  buildings  five  parts  of  Portland 
cement  to  one  of  sharp  sand  is  recom¬ 
mended  ;  but  Mr.  Macmillin  used  four 
to  one  for  the  silos.  He  said  he  now 
thought  the  ordinary  proportions  would 
be  strong  enough  if  the  blocks  were 
properly  made  and  seasoned.  They  are 
20  inches  long,  8  inches  high  and  8 
inches  across,  with  a  four-inch  hollow 
space  in  the  center;  but  across  this 
space  there  is  a  two-inch  bridge  of 
cement.  In  Mr.  Tousley’s  silo  there 
are  about  1,200  blocks,  39  courses,  with 
one-quarter  inch  cement  between.  It 
took  three  men  eight  days  to  make 
•them,  and  three  men  and  a  mason  six 
days  to  set  them  up,  .including  the  der¬ 
rick  and  scaffolding.  The  blocks  were 
made  in  a  shed,  left  there  a  week  to 
dry,  and  then  put  out  of  doors  three 
weeks  to  “cure.”  This  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  they  may  become 
thoroughly  hardened,  and  any  that 
crack  or  show  defects  may  be  dis¬ 
carded.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  such 
a  structure  should  be  begun  and  put  up 
early  in  the  season.  On  the  top  of  the  outside  of 
each  third  layer  of  blocks  there  is  a  groove  in  the 
cement,  in  which  was  run  a  number  nine  black  wire, 
spliced  at  the  ends,  to  reinforce  the  walls.  This 
Mr.  Macmillin  also  thinks  unnecessary,  as  the  down¬ 
ward  pressure  of  block  on  block  is  so  great  that 
even  before  the  cement  in  which  they  are  laid  has 
hardened  it  is  almost  impossible  to  push  a  block  out. 
The  derrick  for  raising  the  blocks  cost  about  $15. 
The  seafford  was  built  inside  the  silo,  and  cost  a 
like  amount.  Of  course,  the  material  for  both  can 
be  used  more  than  once. 

M  hv  may  not  the  farmer  make  the  blocks ?  If 
this  silo  is  a  success — and  it  certainly  is,  except  for 
the  greater  cost — why  may  not  the  farmer  rent  a 
machine  and  make  his  own  blocks  at  his  leisure? 
Doubtless  a  machine  might  be  rented.  The  writer 
has  had  some  experience  in  cement  construction,  and 
unless  the  material  is  properly  and  thoroughly  mixed 


and  tamped  down  a  poor  job  will  result.  A  man 
would  have  to  erect  one  silo  to  learn  how.  When 
taken  out  of  the  molds  unless  the  blocks  are  skill¬ 
fully  handled  they  will  get  out  of  true  and  the  whole 
thing  is  spoiled.  The  better  way  would  be  to  hire 
a  man  and  his  machine  to  come  on  the  farm  and 
superintend  the  making  of  the  blocks,  the  farmer 
furnishing  the  material  and  help.  This  would  insure 
a  good  job,  and  even  though  such  an  expert  would 
have  to  be  well  paid  it  would  bp  money  well  invested. 
Of  course,  the  blocks  might  be  purchased  of  the 
manufacturer,  but  the  transportation  charges  would 
make  the  cost  much  greater.  I  am  writing  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer  who  wants  a  good  job,  but 
with  as  small  an  outlay  as  is  consistent  with  true 
economy.  I  can  see  no  fault  in  this  silo,  except  the 
first  cost.  Yet  for  one  who  can  spare  the  money  I 
believe  it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end  because  of  its 


durability.  A  first-class  stave  silo  of  the  same  size 
will  cost  $75  or  $100  less.  The  hoops  must  be  kept 
tight  or’ the  silo  will  fall  down.  In  any  event,  wood 
will  decay  sooner  or  later.  The  silo  has  come  to 
stay,  as  permanent  as  the  corn  crib,  sometimes  super¬ 
seding  it.  Of  course  it  is  better  for  the  man  of 
limited  means  with  stock  to  build  a  cheap  temporary 
silo  than  to  go  without  on  account  of  not  being  able 
to  build  a  permanent  one.  edvvard  van  alstyne. 

TOOLS  FOR  EIGHTY-ACRE  FARM. 

IIow  much  money  should  he  invested  in  farm  equipment 
(operating  force)  for  general  farming  on  an  80-acre  farm 
valued  at  $6000?  Some  seem  to  burden  themselves  with 
a  large  equipment,  others  to  run  too  lightly.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  proportionate  investment.  o.  c.  it. 

Cardington,  O. 

Much  depends  upon  the  owner  and  the  amount  of 
cash  he  has  available.  Many  farmers  buy  imple¬ 
ments  which  they  seldom  use.  while  others  do  not 
have  enough  to  handle  their  farms  to  good  advan¬ 
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A  VERMONT  BOY  AND  HIS  JERSEY.  Fig.  65. 


tage.  The  golden  mean  is  much  a  matter  of  opinion, 
for  what  one  may  consider  a  necessity  another  will 
consider  a  needless  expense.  I  shall  name  such  tools 
as  we  have  found  by  experience  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  enable  us  to  do  our  work  most  easily,  rapidly 
and  economically. 

In  the  first  place,  O.  C.  R.  should  provide  him¬ 
self  with  three  good  horses.  Of  course,  harness  and 
a  wagon  will  be  necessary.  We  find  the  14  to  16- 
inch  walking  plow  the  best  size.  With  three  good 
horses  and  such  a  plow  one  can  handily  do  the  plow¬ 
ing  on  a  farm  of  the  size  in  question.  Some  use  a 
riding  plow,  which  costs  more  than  twice  as  much 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  a  careless  hand  or  in  very 
hard  ground,  is  but  little  better.  In  fitting  the 
ground  we  use  the  roller  and  spring-tooth  harrow 
almost  exclusively.  If  the  ground  is  quite  mellow 
we  use  the  clod  crusher  or  “float”  in  place  of  the 
roller.  We  find  these  will  handle  a 
greater  variety  of  soil  under  varying 
conditions  than  any  combination  we 
know,  and  we  have  used  about  every¬ 
thing  on  the  market.  Many  consider 
the  grain  drill  a  very  necessary  tool. 
With  the  spring-tooth  to  cover  our 
grain  (wheat  excepted),  we  do  not 
value  the  drill  so  highly.  We  generally 
use  the  drill,  but  in  a  wet  season  have 
secured  better  results  from  hand  sow¬ 
ing.  One  may  usually  hire  a  drill  for 
15  cents  per  acre,  and  at  this  rate  it  is 
cheaper  to  hire  the  drill  than  to  own 
one.  The  same  is  true  of  the  two- 
horse  corn  planter.  However,  during 
a  catchy  season  the  planter  will  often 
pay  for  itself  in  a  few  hours.  The 
two-horse  cultivator  enables  one  man 
to  handle  the  growing  corn  crop  to 
excellent  advantage.  The  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  tedder,  loader  and  elevator  make 
a  fine  quartette  for  any  farm  regard¬ 
less  of  size,  the  only  change  being  in 
the  amount  of  help  used  with  these. 
With  plenty  of  help  these  tools  will 
handle  an  enormous  hay  crop. 

The  side  delivery  rake  is  necessary 
where  quality  of  hay  is  very  essential. 
In  a  great  many  sections  it  is  now 
almost  impossible  to  hire  grain  cut  at 
the  proper  time,  if  at  all,  and  I  know 
of  but  few  farmers  who  do  not  own 
binders.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  corn  harvesters.  After  using 
both  the  binder  and  the  shocker  I  fail 
to  find  any  saving  over  the  hand 
method.  Where  the  crop  cannot  be  cut 
by  hand  the  shocker  is  undoubtedly, 
best.  With  it  one  man  and  three 

horses  can  cut  and  shock  from  three 
to  five  acres  per  day,  depending  upon 
how  spry  he  is  and  how  he  handles 
his  team.  The  cost  of  the  above  tools 
runs  about  as  follows,  depending  upon 
locality:  Plow,  $15;  harrow,  $15; 

roller,  $20;  planter,  $40;  cultivator, 
$30 ;  mower,  $45 ;  tedder,  $35 ;  loader^ 
$58 ;  elevator,  40  cents  per  foot ; 
binder,  $120;  in  all  about  $400.  When 
it  comes  to  buying  a  team  one  may 
secure  horses  at  almost  any  price  his 
fancy  and  pocketbook  may  dictate,  $500 
not  being  considered  extravagant  for  a 
three-horse  outfit.  j.  d.  prickett. 
Ohio. 

R.  N.  Y. — Mr.  Prickett’s  equipment 
will  be  found  applicable  to  all  sec¬ 
tions  where  general  rather  than  special¬ 
ized  farming  is  planned.  A  capable 
man  would  make  a  good  showing  wi':h 
it,  and  could  add  later  a  manure 
spreader,  and  anything  else  his  pocket-book  permitted. 
Smaller  hand  tools  are  not  included  in  this  estimate. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


peach  and  cherry  trees  which  are  shel¬ 
tering  thousands  of  the  destructive  tent- 
caterpillars,  and  which  demand  im¬ 
mediate  destruction  by  the  troublesome 
means  of  the  kerosene  torch.  Anyone 
who  will  carefully  examine  his  trees  be¬ 
fore  the  bloom  or  leaves  have  made 


NEW  PEACHES  FROM  STUBENRAUCH. 

Since  you  gave  description  and  illus¬ 
tration  of  my  new  seedling  peaches 
(Elberta-Belle  cross)  the  past  season  I 
have  had  quite  a  number  of  inquiries 
on  the  part  of  your  readers  who  want 
to  know  more  about  them.  It  would 
be  quite  a  task  for  me  to  answer  them 
all  in  detail,  hence  will  .you  publish  the 
following?  The  trees  in  question  are 
yet  young,  and  while  appearing  promis¬ 
ing  in  every  way,  they  ought  to  bear  at 
least  one  more  good  crop  before  I  would 
deem  it  anyway  safe  to  judge  as  to  their 
value  or  to  recommend  them  for  plant¬ 
ing.  We  have  already  too  many  varie¬ 
ties,  and  unless  anyone  can  be  positive 
that  any  new  kind  is  really  superior  to 
what  we  already  have,  it  is  best  not  to 
bring  it  out  at  all.  We  ought  to  have  a 
law  that  would  punish  a  fellow  severely 
for  palming  off  a  sorry  article  on  an 
unsuspecting  public  as  something  new 
and  superior.  The  Carman  had  borne 
two  magnificent  crops  before  I  ever 
mentioned  it  to  anyone  and  from  what 
I  can  learn  of  it  the  country  over  it  still 


NEST  OF  TENT  CATERPILLAR. 

fills  the  bill.  These  seedlings  will  be 
closely  watched,  and  while  fruit  is  ripen¬ 
ing  specimens  from  each  will  be  sent  to 
your  office  for  inspection.  This  will  be 
a  test  as  to  their  shipping  as  well  as 
eating  qualities  and  appearance.  If  they 
prove  of  real  merit  your  readers  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  try  them  in  their  own 
orchards,  while  if  they  turn  out  other¬ 
wise,  they  will  not  be  recommended  to 
anybody.  The  new  peach  that  we  had 
named  Queen,  of  which  Dr.  Van  Fleet 
made  mention  and  gave  illustration  in 
“Ruralisms”  some  time  back,  has  proven 
too  shy  a  bearer  with  us  to  be  worthy 
of  general  planting.  While  the  peach  is 
all  that  could  be  wished  for  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  quality,  they  are  too  few  to  be 
profitable.  j.  w.  stubenrauch. 

Texas. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  would  be  hard  to  frame 
any  such  law  as  Mr.  Stubenrauch  refers 
to.  It  often  occurs  that  so-called 
“novelties”  have  been  fairly  well  tested 
in  some  localities  before  they  are  sent 
out.  The  trouble  is  that  these  local  tests 
do  not  cover  a  wide  range  of  conditions, 
and  thus  the  variety  proves  a  failure 
when  tried  away  from  home.  What  we 
need  is  personal  application  of  the  laws 
of  common  sense  to  prevent  people  from 
rushing  to  throw  their  money  at  “novel¬ 
ties.”  _ 

DESTROY  YOUR  TENT  CATERPILLARS 
NOW. 

When  the  season  is  well  advanced, 
and  the  gardener  and  fruit  grower  are 
nearly  distracted  from  lack  of  time  to 
do  all  the  things  demanding  immediate 
attention,  it  will  be  something  lighter 
than  the  proverbial  “straw”  that  will 
threaten  the  “camel’s  back;”  it  will  be 
the  masses  of  white  cobwebs  on  the 


their  appearance,  may  find  upon  some  of 
the  smaller  twigs  something  which  looks 
very  much  like  a  small  wad  of  dark 
bronze-colored  wax  neatly  pressed  about 
the  twig.  If  one  of  these  is  opened  and 
examined  under  any  good  pocket  lens, 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  innumerable 
eggs  of  the  tent-caterpillar  moth,  await¬ 
ing  the  quickeniijg  influence  of  Spring 
weather  to  hatch  into  a  host  of  trouble¬ 
some  enemies.  One  of  their  first  activi¬ 
ties  is  to  spin  the  web  which  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  them  and  which  gives  them 
their  “local  habitation  and  a  name”  as 
“tent”-worm.  There  is  great  advantage 
in  recognizing  them  at  this  stage,  since 
it  is  now  that  their  complete  destruction 
is  easily  and  completely  accomplished ; 
whereas  the  later  method  of  the  torch 
only  destroys  the  web  and  a  very  small 
per  cent  of  the  worms,  which  drop  to 
the  ground  and  escape.  And  whosoever 
flatters  himself  that  the  hens  or  the 
birds  will  complete  his  unfinished  job 
may  sometime  discover  the  fact  that 
the  woolly  things  are  despised  by  all 
the  feathered  tribe !  An  early  Spring 
walk  through  his  trees,  when  there  is 
nothing  pressing  upon  his  time,  will  en¬ 
able  the  fruit-grower  to  clean  them  of 
this  pest  by  simply  removing  the  af¬ 
fected  twigs,  or  even  by  removing  the 
nests,  which  now  are  about  the  size  of 
the  meat  of  a  peanut.  One  of  them  is 
shown  in  adjacent  cut.  L.  G.  bedell. 

North  Carolina. 


AMERICAN  FRUITS  IN  EUROPE. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  many 
years,  and  like  the  general  tenor  of  it,  hut 
one  thing  is  missing,  a  word  of  praise 
where  it  is  due.  The  oft-repeated  “pack 
your  fruit  honest”  can  be  read  in  almost 
every  issue,  a«  if  the  growers  were  all  a 
set  of  rascals,  and  needed  instruction.  But 
I  was  in  Europe,  and  chanced  to  buy 
fruit.  If  I,  made  it  known  that  I  was  an 
American  it  brought  forth  some  words  of 
praise  for  the  American  fruits.  It  was 
so  in  England  and  Germany ;  in  France 
I  could  not  be  understood  much,  but  at 
the  retail  dealers  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  they  always  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
American  fruits,  I  did  not  go  near  a  whole¬ 
sale  place,  as  I  had  no  business  there.  In 
addition  to  ripe  fruits  in  Germany,  they 
even  spoke  well  of  our  evaporated  apples, 
they  called  them  ringlings,  from  the  shape 
they  are.  It  was  in  1902,  in  August  in 
England,  they  had  a  poor  fruit  season,  and 
I  saw  pears  in  a  wagon  grown  near  Lon¬ 
don  sold  to  restaurants  and  bakers  that 
were  not  over  one  inch  to  one  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  green  and  hard.  My  pigs  at 
home  would  not  eat  such  fruit.  Fruit  was 
high,  and  it  was  shipped  in.  In  Germany 
they  had  grapes  from  Italy,  like  the 
Niagaras  here,  sold  at  15  to  20  cents  per 
pound,  other  fruit  in  proportion.  In  Paris 
and  other  points  in  France  where  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  pears  in  perfection  and 
plenty,  they  were  not.  Some  stands  had 
what  seemed  to  be  seedlings.  I  found 
some  Duchess  d’Angouleme  and  other 
budded  kinds,  but  they  were  scarce,  sold 
at  one  franc  a  pound  of  almost  any  kind. 
Grapes  sold  early  in  September  at  the 
same  rate,  then  I  thought  and  wished  for 
some  of  my  Kieffers.  The  shipping  or  rail¬ 
road  freight  seemed  to  be  all  in  wine 
barrels ;  empties  were  piled  high  on  plat¬ 
forms  in  Taris.  At  Boulogne,  a  seaport 
place,  it  was  all  fish  and  fish  baskets  and 
other  packages,  but  all  seemed  to  be  new, 
no  old  baskets  in  sight.  Fruit  sold  there 
by  the  pound,  as  also  in  Germany,  where 
all  vegetables  went  in  the  same  style  by 
weight,  and  retail  fruit  was  as  high  as  in 
the  best  American  markets,  and  no  better 
quality.  I  think  once  in  a  lifetime  the 
American  fruit  growers  may  hear  the  other 
end  of  the  Pluropean  market,  the  retail 
market,  and  know  there  it  is  appreciated. 
If  the  tariff  could  be  off  or  lowered  Ger¬ 
many  could  use  an  immense  amount  of 
apples  and  pears,  as  well  as  England. 
Fruits  ripened  later  in  the  old  country 
than  here.  We  had  the  Yellow  Transparent 
here  in  early  July,  there  the  first  I  saw 
was  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  September. 
Grapes  did  not  ripen  except  from  Italy, 
till  after  September  15,  when  the  home 
grown  came  in.  But  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  that  American  fruits  in  the  retail 
trade  meet  with  their  best  approval.  Lots 
of  this  talk  is  to  help  excuse  poor  dealings 
in  commission  business.  a.  h.  griesa. 

Kansas. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  very  large  share  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  about  poor  fruit  in  this  country  is 
caused  by  repacking  on  the  part  of  deal¬ 
ers.  The  Eurooean  trade  demands  the 
most  careful  packing  and  nothing  else  will 
go.  The  fruit  is  dumped  out  of  the  barrel 
at  random  when  sold  by  sample. 


40  @  I5f  =  $6.00 

40  @  10  =  4.00  qq 

40@$5.00=  200.00 
40@  3.00=  I  20p00qq  qq 

The  explanation  of  the  above  figures 
in  the  story  of  a  man  who  planted  an 
acre  of  ground  to  fruit  trees.  40  trees 
were  planted  with  the  best  trees 
he  could  buy  at  15c.  each.  Another 
was  planted  with  clieap  trees  at  10c. 
each.  At  the  end  of  five  years  the 
value  of  the  first  acre  is  $200,  while 
the  cheaper  trees  on  similar  soil,  and 
receiving  exactly  the  same  care,  is  only 
valued  at  $120,  showing  $78  in  favor 
of  the  high-grade  trees. 

We  should  like  to  have  every  prospective 
purchaser  see  for  themselves  the  class  of 
strong,  well-rooted  stock  grown  at 
Harrison’s  Nurseries. 

For  those  who  cannot  visit  us  and  make 
selections,  we  have  a  catalogue  giving  plain, 
lionest  descriptions  of  all  our  stock,  with 
photographs ;  so  that  everyone  who  reads  it 
will  get  a  fair  idea  of  every  variety  offered 
and  grown  on  our  1,100  acre  nursery. 

Write  today  for  catalogue— it  is  free,  but  will  be 
worth  many  dollars  to  you  if  you  buy  a  tree,  plant, 
or  ornamental  stock  this  season. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

Box  432,  • _ Berlin,  Mid. 

FRUIT  TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

Hardy,  thrifty,  well  developed,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
Plants  at  prices  which,  after  you  investigate  will  attract 
your  clow;  attention.  Assortment  and  quality  unsur¬ 
passed.  Catalogue  free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen,  Geneva,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRIES  NEAV  LVARHCTY 

All  the  best  new  and  old  kinds. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

•J .  E.  KUHN'S,  Cliffwood,  New  Jersey. 


Fruit  Trees. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  selec¬ 
tion  and  order  your  Fruit  Trees — while 
the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock  to  select 
from,  and  while  you  have  time  to  attend 
to  it.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have 
a  large  stock  of  the  best  quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  They  deal  direct  with  the 
farmers.  Write  them  for  Price-List. 


Strawberry  Plant, — Chipnmn,  alendlng  variety.  Also  all 
other  reliable  varieties.  Send  for  my  free  190!)’ Catalogue. 
Prices  from  (1.50  up.  DAVID  KOD1VAY,  Uartly,  Del. 


6,000,000  Strawberry  Plants.  *%£%*£ 

Best  stock  In  the  world.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe 
delivery  everywhere.  Strawberry  plant  buyers  guide  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  If  you  want  to  save  money  write  to-day, 
Address  THE  SNOW  HILL  PLANT,  KUU1T  A  TRUCK  KAllM, 
Charlie  S.  Perdue,  Prop.  R.  2,  Snow  Hill,  Sid. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  $2.00  for  1000  plants;  40  varieties  finest 
Tennessee  grown.  Free  catalog.  John  Light- 
foot,  Dept.,  3(5  E.  Chattanooga,  Teun. 


LittleTrees&Plants 

will  bear  fruit  almost  as  quickly  as  the  large 
ones.  Some  of  you  are  a  long  distance  from  a 
nursery.  We  can  send  them  in  finest  condition 
to  any  part  of  the  country  by  mail  postpaid. 

PEACHES  and  APPLES  at  $1.00  per  doz. 
Other  stock  at  proportionate  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO„  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREES 

Hardy  New  England  Grown  Fine  Stock 

.True  to  Name] 

ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

Special  prices,  with  list  of  varieties,  now  ready. 
Send  for  it  to-day. 

BURIt  NURSERIES. 

Box  Yr,  -  -  Manchester,  Conn, 


Trees 


Catalog 

Free. 


GEO.  A 
30  Maple  St 


February  20, 

15  0  ACHES.  Genesee 
Valley  Grown.  "Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
scale.  Established  1869 
SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 
“*•  Dansville,  N,  Y. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Hundreds  of  carloads.  Catalog  No.  1. 
112  pages,  FREE  to  purchasers  of 
such.  No.  2,  169  pages,  to  buy¬ 
ers  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Bulbs. 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Geraniums 
and  greenhouse  plants  in 
general.  Mail,  size  postpaid.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Large  stock  of  SUPERB  C AN¬ 
NAS,  the  queen  of  bedding  plants. 
Send  for  catalog  wanted  today.  It  tells  the  rest. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  you 
money.  56  years.  44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

THE.  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Box  186.  Painesville.  Ohio 

EVERGREENS 

38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Nursery  grown,  suitable  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  (5.00  and  up  per  thousand.  Wo 
have  50  millions.  Our  low  prices  will 
astonish  you.  Also  Hardy  Forest  trees. 

Shade,  Ornamental  and  Fruit  trees. 

Shrubs,  Vlnes.etc.  Our  beautiful  Catalog 
with  valuable  Information.  This  and  60 
gain  sheet  are  free. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Box  212,  Dundee,  III 


is  crowded  I 
Great  Bar- 1 


Tnrro Y(M  state  6Rom 

■K  !■  9B  We  offer  you  the  hardiest 

■J  and  choicest  Fruit  and  Orna- 
I  II  MB  BM  V  mental,  also  Small  Fruit, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Our 
prices  are  right  for  quality.  We  charge  nothing  for 
packing  and  boxing.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Get 
our  Catalog  before  placing  your  order,  A  postal  card 
willbringit.  ALLEN  L.WOOD,  Rochester.  N.Y- 


12  FRUIT  TREES 

Value  $1.90  for  98c 

1  Roosevelt,  2  Lombard,  1 
Bradshaw  Plum;  1  Mont¬ 
morency,!  Windsor  Cherry; 

- - 1  Niagara,  1  Elborta  Peach; 

1  Bnldwin,  1  Dutchess  Apple;  1  Orange  Quince  and 
1  Bartlett  Pear.  All  trees  first  class,  4  feet  high. 

12  Trees  For  98  Cents.  Send  us  a  1  ist  of  your  wants 
for  wholesale  prices  Write  for  free  catalog. 
MALONEY  liltos.  tc  WELLS,  Hnx  IB  Dannville,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT  FROM 

■  AT  WHOLESALEPRICEsThe  GROWER 
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Strong,  Hardy,  Two-year-old 

Grapevines 


$1.00 

Postpaid. 


Best  varieties— red,  white  and  black.  Just  the  kind 
for  planting  around  the  house,  along  fences,  or  in  the 
garden.  We  also  offer  live  tlirec-ycar-old  vines  for 
(I.OO.  Will  bear  year  after  planting.  Our  valuable 
book,  bow  to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune,  free  with  every 
order.  Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in  every 
garden.  T.  8,  hOBIIAKD  COMPANY,  Grapevine  Specialist., 
Established  42  Years.  EKKDONIA.  N.  Y. 


on  the  STRAWBERRY 

A  practical  treatise  on  Strawberry 
Culture  by  L.  J.  Farmer,  who  has 
spent  25  yrs.  among  berries.  “Worth 
its  weight  in  gold”  but  costs  only 
25c,  coin  or  stamps.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Send  for  complete 
catalogue  of  Berry  Fruit  plants, 
FREE.  Ad,  L.  J.  Farmer  Nurseries, 
Box  920.  Pulaski,  N,  Y. 


jf  jmm  y  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

►  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 

■  ■  ».  ■■  lam  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

Tills  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  ll,  Meclnuiicsburg;,  Ohio 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES 

PLANTS,  IVINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  T.  E.  ILGENFRITZ  SONS  CO. 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe  Michigan. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Rnspberry,  Illachherry,  Grape  and  Currant.  Plants. 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 


17tli  Annual  Wholesale  and 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO., 


Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
R.  8,  Bridgman ,  Mieh, 


S  t  r  a  w  berri  es'ver7best  pia„?s 

at  reasonable  prices.  27th  annual  catalogue  free. 
SLA YM AKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


H 

ASPARAGUS 


ARDY  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

"  '  SHRUBS,  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  Grapevines,  etc. 

Grand  lot  of  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  We  aim  to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Address,  T,  It,  WEST,  Lock  Box  287,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Perry,  Ohio. 


Six  varieties  of  Healthy,  Thrifty,  one  and  two  year  old 
Roots.  Also  a  full  linn  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Strawberry  Plants,  Vines,  California  Privet,  Garden 
Tools,  Spray  Pumps  and  mixtures.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  valuable  Spraying  Chart.  It’s  free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREES-BERRY  PLANTS 


Our  New  1909  Catalog  Just  Out. 

An  invaluable  liai  dbook  to  the  in¬ 
tending  planter.  The  best  varieties 
of  Peaches  and  other  frnit  trees  and 
how  to  grow  them  successfully.  Over 
it. 


alesville.  Conn. 


forty  varieties  of  strawberry  plants;  a  book  brimful  of  good  things;  write  for  i 
BARNES  BROS,  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  8,  Y 

TU  TF5TJ  TT!  CS  SPECIAL  VALUES  50  PLUMS  ICifi  RA 
JL.  11  11  FOlt  80  DAY’S  50CHFRRIES1®”-'^'^ 

Beautiful  well  formed,  well  rooted  2  year  trees,  3h!  to  5  ft.  Your  choice  delivered  to  all  New  England 
points;  also  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Mieh.,  Ind.,  and  Ill.  Many  other  attractive  offers  in  our  complete 
catalog— it  is  free.  Hundreds  of  Rural  readers  are  familiar,  by  test,  with  the  values  we  have  offered 
through  these  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Established  1847. 

H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  13,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


$5.oo  per  lOO 

AND  UP.  FREIGHT  PREPAID 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  that  describes  over  400  Varieties  and  tells 
how  two  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  found  we  were  reliable 

W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON,  Seneca,  New  York 
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1909. 

SELF-SUPPORTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

A  friend  in  British  Columbia  tells 
us  of  the  method  of  holding  up  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees,  which  is  pic¬ 
tured  at  Fig.  66. 

“I  am  goins  to  tell  you  of  a  con¬ 
trivance  I  noticed  in  an  older  orchard 
some  miles  from  here.  For  support¬ 
ing  the  branches  the  orchardist  had 


taken  lateral  shoots  opposite  each  other 
or.  adjoining  branches  and  twisted  them 
round  each  other  about  a  foot  or  foot 
and  a  half  from  root  of  branch.  In 
time  the  twisted  side  shoots  grew  into 
one  piece,  and  if  the  branch  ever  breaks 
off  it  will  be  a  break  beyond  the  splice 
and  not  a  split  from  where  it  joins 
the  tree.  This  may  be  an  old  device, 
but  I  had  never  heard  of  or  seen  it 
before,  and  it  is  worth  telling.” 

e.  tv.  MUTCH. 


FRUIT  TREES'  NOT  BEARING. 

You  ask  me  to  state  from  my  ex¬ 
perience  why  fruit  trees  do  not  bear. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  where  trees  are 
old  enough,  yet  fail  to  produce  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit,  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 
It  may  be  one  thing,  or  it  may  be  an¬ 
other;  some  condition  unfavorable  to 
the  tree.  For  instance,  on  page  84, 
C.  G.  B.  inquires  about  the  cause  of  his 
plums  dying  and  his  cherries  not  bear¬ 
ing.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago  the 
weather  was  very  warm  in  March, 
which  started  the  sap  in  such  varieties 
of  plums  as  the  Abundance.  In  April 
it  was  very  cold,  thus  freezing  the  sap 
that  had  started  to  flow  and  bursting 
the  sap  channels,  the  same  as  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  water  in  a  lead  pipe  will  burst 
the  pipe.  We  lost  50  large  Abundance 
plum  trees  in  this  manner,  and  three 
or  four  years  ago  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  Burbank  plum  trees  in  the  same 
way.  C.  G.  B.  does  not  state  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  his  plums,  nor  does  he  state 
the  kind  of  soil  on  which  they  were 
set.  Cherries  will  not  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  planted  on  low  wet  land,  or  on 
land  not  well  drained.  The  land  may 
be  too  rich  and  deficient  in  potash.  If 
these  cherry  trees  are  on  well-drained, 
dry  land  I  would  try  spreading  on  one- 
half  bushel  of  good  unleached  hard¬ 
wood  ashes  to  each  tree.  If  the  land 
is  very  rich,  dig  around  the  trees  two 
or  three-  feet  from  the  tree  and  with  a 
sharp  spade  or  ax  cut  off  nearly  all  of 
the  roots.  This  will  check  the  growth 
of  wood  and  bring  a  crop  of  fruit. 

We  have  large  orchards  of  Richmond 
and  Morello  cherries,  and  they  bear 
heavy  crops  every  year.  We  have 
practically  no  wormy  cherries  or  no 
rot.  Birds?  Yes,  we  have  birds,  and 
some  seasons  they  take  our  entire  crop. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  trees  not  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  following  a  heavy  bloom 
are  long-continued  rains  during  the 
blossoming  period  or  very  cold  weather, 
during  the  same  period,  thus  preventing 
the  bees  from  working.  Very  dry,  hot 
weather  before  the  fruit  ripens  will 
cause  it  to  drop.  A  lack  of  potash  in 
the  soil  will  also  cause  the  same  trou¬ 
ble.  'fhe  blossoms  of  some  fruit  trees, 
especially  pears,  are  not  self-fertilizing, 
and  should  not  be  planted  alone.  I 
believe  that  all  fruits  are  benefited  by 
cross-pollenization.  If  I  had  trees  that 
blossomed  and  failed  to  produce  fruit 


I  would  try  wood  ashes  (or  muriate 
of  potash)  thorough  spraying  or  root 
pruning.  a.  a.  halladay. 

Vermont. 


Why  Did  Clover  Fail  ? 

L.  C.  L.,  Orleans,  Vt. — I  need  a  little 
lielp  on  a  fertilizer  problem.  The  Sum¬ 
mer  of  190G  I  had  a  piece  of  old  pasture 
broken  up  for  corn.  The  land  was  badly 
run  out,  producing  but  little  feed  and  that 
little  inferior.  I  applied  50  bushels  per 
acre  of  hardwood  ashes  from  local  bobbin 
mill,  200  pounds  superphosphate  of  lime 
and  200  pounds  of  high-grade  corn  fer¬ 
tilizer,  ready  mixed.  July  1  we  applied  by 
hand  broadcast  150  pounds  per  acre  of 
dried  blood,  15  per  cent.  This  gave  us  an 
excellent  yield  of  well-eared  forage.  We 
sowed  grass  and  clover  seed  in  the  corn 
about  July  8,  and  during  Fall  and  Winter 
gave  young  grass  plants  a  light  dressing  of 
manure  from  well-fed  milch  cows,  hay,  sil¬ 
age  and  cotton-seed  meal  forming  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Now  for  the  problem  :  I  thought  the 
ashes  would  be  excellent  for  clover,  and 
accordingly  sowed  about  twice  the  amount 
of  clover  seed  I  usually  do,  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  less  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  In  both 
the  years  since,  however,  we  have  found 
but  very  little  clover,  but  both  years  have 
got  by  far  the  best  yield  of  Timothy  and 
Red-top  we  have  had  on  the  whole  farm. 
Was-  the  lime  responsible  for  this  heavy 
yield,  or  the  nitrogen  in  the  dried  blood V 
I  top-dress  nearly  all  the  grass  laud  every 
year  with  manure,  so  can  hardly  lay  the  re¬ 
sult  in  this  case  to  that. 

Ans. — The  50  bushels  of  wood  ashes 
made  about  one  ton.  You  therefore 
used  about  650  pounds  of  lime  per  acre. 
If  this  soil  was  like  most  old  pastures 
it  was  quite  sour,  and  four  or  five  times 
as  much  lime  would  be  needed  to 
“sweeten”  it.  You  did  not  use  lime 
enough  to  fit  such  soil  for  clover.  We 
do  not  know  how  much  nitrogen  there 
was  in  that  corn  fertilizer,  but  proba¬ 
bly  not  over  five  pounds  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  you  made.  The  dried  blood  and 
the  manure  furnished  nitrogen  which 
forced  the  grass.  We  imagine  the  Red- 
top  was  better  than  the  Timothy.  The 
Red-top  with  us  does  best  on  a  sour 
soil,  while  Timothy  is  in  need  of  lime, 
though  to  a  less  extent  than  clover. 
We  think  the  light  dressing  of  lime  in 
the  wood  ashes  was  enough  to  help 
the  Timothy,  but  not  enough  for  the 
clover.  We  have  known  such  cases 
where  Red  clover  failed,  while  Alsike 
clover  made  a  fair  growth.  In  other 
cases,  even  where  lime  and  all  other 
soil  conditions  were  favorable,  the  Red 
clover  continued  to  fail.  It  was  finally 
found  that  the  bacteria  which  work  on 
the  clover  roots  were  either  absent  or 
too  feeble.  Inoculation  by  bringing  soil 
from  another  clover  field  or  using  the 
prepared  “cultures”  gave  the  clover  a 
new  start.  On  such  soils  at  least  one 
ton  of  lime  is  needed. 

Wiien  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  It!. 


FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER 

Ellwanger 
&  Barry^s 

7RELS 

Shrubs,  Roses 
Evergreens 

and 

Hardy  Plants 

Are  Famous 
The  World  Over 


Best  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  No 
agents.  Commissions  saved.  Collections 
unequalled.  Beautiful  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free  on  request. 


MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 

Established  1840  Box  K ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Seeds  You  Have  Ever  Bought 
At  The  Same  Prices  You  Have  Always  Paid 

JOHNSON’S  GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  FOR  1909 

By  HERBERT  W.  JOHNSON,  of  the  Late  Firm  of  Johnson  6  Stokes 

GIVES  you  the  benefit  of  36  years’  experience  in  testing  and 
proving  the  best.  Sent  free  to  Seed  Buyers  who  write  for 
it.  Johnson's  Jack  Rose  is  the  earliest  good  tomato  in  existence.  If 
you  send  three  2c  stamps  with  your  inquiry  we  will  send  with  the 
Manual  a  packet  of  this  valuable  new  tomato,  which  alone  costs  15c, 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY,  217  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Burpee’s 


“Silent  Salesman”  of  The  World’s 
Largest  Mail-Order  Business  in 

will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  who 
appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds. 

A  book  of  174  pages.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be 
grown,— as  proved  at  our  famous  FORDHOOK  FARMS, — the  most  complete  trial 
grounds  in  America.  With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
carefully  written  descriptions,  it  is  A  SAFE  GUIDE  to  success  in  the  garden 
and  should  be  consulted  by  everyone  who  plants  seeds.  Kindly  name  this  paper 
and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 


at  ONE-HALF-i 

City  Seedsmen  Prices ! 


^ Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds— It’s 
I  different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
I  SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  in 
I  country  or  city. 


FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


SStokes’C* 

eedS 


Write  Today  Ijor  a  Free  Copy  of  This 
Superbly  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
“The  Seeds  For  Crops.” 

It  tells  all  about  “Stokes’  Standards”  and 
my  unique  system  of  selling  them,  shows  photo¬ 
graphs  of  actual  specimens  grown  from 
them,  and  it  gives  complete  directions  so  that 
you,  too,  can  get  results  equally  good. 

Special  Offer  of  Three  Packets  for  10c. 

Send  me  10(5,  in  stamps  or  coin— arid  mention 
this  magazine—  and  I  will  send  yon  the  Cata¬ 
logue  and  three  10<*  packets  of  seed— one  each 
of  my  “Bonny  Best”  Early  Tomatoes,  "Stokes' 
Standard”  Sweet  Peas  and  “Stokes’  Standard” 
Single  Poppy  (the  famous  Luther  Burbank 
strain.)  Each  is  unequalled  in  its  class.  Men¬ 
tion  The  Rukal  New-Yorker  when  writing. 

STOKES’  SEED  STORE. 

Dept.  L,  219  Market  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


ALFALFA  SEED 

CHOICE  MOUNTAIN  GROWN 

the  seed  that  produces  big  crops,  worth  double 
of  imported  seed;  $18.00  per  100  lbs.  Vogeler's 
Wonder  Oats,  117  bus.  per  acre,  3  cents  lb. 

V0GELER  SEED  COMPANY, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


CHOICE  CLOVER 


alsike,  Timothy,  ami  all  kinds  of  Hold 
seeds.  We  buy  and  sell  direct,  homo 
grown  seeds,  free  from  obnoxious  weeds.  Write  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  306  North  Main  Street,  Fostorla,  0. 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  Instructions  on  growing. 


ALFALFA 

at  $40.00  per  acre  annut 
and  Instructions  on  gro 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invito  you  to 
got  Government  Tests  on  our  sampUs.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223,  Meclianicsburg,  Ohio 


Potatoes— Choice  Seed 

We  have  raised  a  very  fine  lot  of  potatoes 
(over  3000  bu.)  on  our  own  farm,  under  the  best 
possible  conditions  to  produce  seed  free  from 
disease  and  of  the  highest  quality.  We  offer  some 
very  fine  new  varieties  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
older  kinds.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  wholesale 
price  list  of  seeds. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwafer,  N.  Y. 

FARM  SEEDS. 

We  are  Recleaners  and  Dealers  in  Red, 
Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Crimson  and  Whit©  Clovers; 
also  Timothy,  Barley,  Seed  Oats  and  Corn  and 
a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write 
for  price  list  and  catalogue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

1(5-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  FIELD  SEEDS, 

for  hay,  forage,  ami  soil  improvement,  write  today 
for  my  new  wholesale  list,  and  buy  direct.  It’s  free. 

ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN,  GRASS 
and  CLOVER  SKEI)S  are  my  leaders. 
PACKARD,  Field  Seeds  Specialist,  Dover,  Delaware. 


Send  for  our  1909  SEEDS,  BULBS  &  PLANTS 
Catalogue  of  Dahlias  a  Specialty 
MILLS  6  CO.,  -  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


FDR  QAI  C— Medium  Clover  Seed,  $5. .70  to  $7.50 
lUn  OHLL  bu.;  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to 
$4.50  bu.;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bu.:  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


by  DO  YOU  KNOW 

i  VICK  QUALITY  SEEDS? 


Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide) 

tells  how  to  grow  Vick  Quality  Flowers, Fruits  (| 
and  Vegetables.  Valuable  information  lor  the 
grower  or  farmer.  Free  on  request. 

430  main  sr  JAMES  VICKS  SONS  ffocHEsrrt?.N.r.\ 


SEED  CORN,  Drought  resisting,  yields  70  to  108 
bushels  per  acre.  Circular  free.  $1.50  shelled,  $2.00 

in  ear.  Eerudale  Stock  Earm,Cedarville,0. 


OMIOM 


LIVINGSTON’S 


True  Globe  Shaped  Onions 

are  the  most  perfect  strains  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Yellow,  white  and  red.  Round,  solid,  clear  bril¬ 
liant  colors.  Small  necks  and  bottoms,  heavy  croppers. 

We  Are  Extensive  Growers 

of  choicest  seed  from  hand  selected  bulbs.  It  will  pay  you 
to  write  today  for  our  free  pamphlet  “  Best  Onions.'* 

FREE  ^ur  130-page  Seed  Annual,  lavishly  illus- 
J  trated.  it  offers  everything  that  is  best  in 

seeds,  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  strawberries,  etc. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.f 

Famous  for  Tomatoes. 

L^357  High  Street,  -  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Our 
ISeed  Book 
Is  Free 


Contains  the  best  of 
the  old  and  many  new 
varieties  that  every  farmer 
needs.  Yon  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
book  as  it  has  been  the  means  of  turning 
many  a  failure  into  success. 
GREGORY’S  SEEDS 
are  raised  with  the  greatest  care,  from 
superior  land-selected  stock,  and  are 
sold  under  three  warrants  covering  all 
seed  risks.  They  are  sure  growers. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  8  SON.  Marblehead.  Mass, 


Free  Corn  Book 
and  Samples  Iowa 
Seed  Corn 

I  want  you  to  see  my  seed  corn 
book— it’s  free,  and  I  throw  in 
samples  of  seed  corn  besides. 

I  have  been  growing  seed  corn 
for  over  20  years,  and  I  proba¬ 
bly  sell  more  seed  corn  than 
any  man  in  the  world. 

I  have  learned  some 
things  about  corn,  and 
this  I  have  boiled  down 
In  my  seed  corn  book. 
You  can  get  my  20  years 
experience  in  20  minutes,  and 
get  It  a  whole  lot  easier  than  I 
got  It.  If  you  want  seed  corn 

Ear  or  Shelled 

write  for  my  corn  book  and  sam¬ 
ples  before  you  buy.  It  will  be 
worth  your  while. 

I  don’t  know  it  all,  but  I  know 
a  few  things,  and  when  you  6ee 
the  samples  you  will  say  I  know 
good  corn. 

We  sell  all  seed  corn  on  ap¬ 
proval  and  subject  to  your  own 
test.  We  sell  it  ear  or  shelled. 

We  test  it,  grade  it,  and  guar¬ 
antee  It. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

P.S.  Ihaven’tgotany 
!ISk  300  bu.  per  acre  corn. 
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RETAILING  GARDEN  PRODUCTS. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  lately  about  the  “farmer’s 
share,”  and  these  articles  are  very  illus¬ 
trative  of  what  a  great  many  farmers 
and  gardeners  have  to  take  for  their 
goods.  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  how  I 
have  overcome  a  few  middlemen’s 
profits  in  the  small  business  I  do.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  here  I  had  some  time  be¬ 
fore  gardened  with  my  father,  and  we 
had  sold  our  vegetables  from  the  rig  to 
the  consumer  and  got  fair  prices.  _  So 
on  coming  here  15  miles  from  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  near  to  one  of  the  largest 
Summer  resorts  in  the  northwest,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  have  to 
sell  my  goods  that  way  if  I  made  a  liv¬ 
ing  for  my  family,  as  I  only  had  four 
acres  of  ground  and  rented  at  that. 
After  planting  the  first  crop  and  when 
the  first  early  stuff  began  to  be  market¬ 
able,  I  got  a  rig  and  started  out.  One 
part  of  my  present  route  was  easy  to 
get,  as  a  competitor  had  had  a  long 
route  and  had  somewhat  neglected  part 
of  it,  but  the  best  part  of  it,  composed 
of  the  very  best  customers,  was  not  so 
easy,  as  the  man  I  spoke  of  had  served 
them  a  long  while,  and  while  his  goods 
and  methods  could  probably  be  im¬ 
proved  upon,  they  were  loth  to  change 
to  a  new  man  of  whom  they  knew  noth¬ 
ing.  By  getting  a  few  of  them  inter¬ 
ested  and  giving  them  better  goods  than 
the  other  man  (he  fed  them  on  Alaska 
peas)  I  got  enough  of  the  trade  so  that 
he  quit,  and  I  have  had  a  very  good 
route  ever  since. 

I  do  not  call  it  peddling;  it  might 
have  been  at  first  but  I  have  my  regular 
customers  whom  I  supply  with  as  many 
of  the  kinds  of  vegetables  as  is  possible 
to  raise  in  this  climate.  Of  course  I  run 
short  once  in  a  while,  but  am  going  to 
try  from  now  on  to  get  as  much  of 
their  trade  as  possible.  As  to  the 
profits,  we  have  made  a  good  living, 
have  bought  a  horse,  two  wagons,  some 
tools  and  glass  and  I  am  in  better  shape 
than  ever  before  to  go  ahead  and  make 
something.  Last  year  our  sales  were 
$900  from  four  acres  and  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  last  year  a  very  good  one  for  gar¬ 
dening.  A  great  many  crops  were  short 
on  account  of  weather,  insects,  etc. ; 
peas  exceedingly  so,  cauliflower  a  dead 
failure,  cabbage  nearly  so,  tomatoes 
short  and  cucumbers  worse  than  short. 
I  feel  that  I  can  raise  with  a  decent  sea¬ 
son  double  the  amount  of  goods  on  the 
same  ground. 

Now  as  to  the  difference  in  prices, 
which  you  will  be  asking  about.  All 
bunch  goods  ,  except  radishes  brought 
five  cents  straight;  radishes,  of  which  I 
raise  a  great  many,  sold  three  bunches 
for  10  cents.  The  first  cabbage  for  10 
cents  per  head;  good  cauliflower , up  to 
20  cents ;  peas  brought  for  nearly  all  the 
time  50  cents  per  peck ;  beans,  the  first 
at  15  cents  per  quart,  and  never  less 
than  10  cents;  head  lettuce,  from  seven 
cents  to  five  cents,  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  season  would  have  brought  10  cents; 
the  first  corn  35  cents,  two  days  later 
25  cents,  and  never  less  than  15  cents 
per  dozen  the  entire  season.  Potatoes, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  25 
cents  per  peck,  and  the  first  brought  us 
40  cents.  Tomatoes  brought  40  cents 
per  dozen  for  over  four  weeks,  and  they 
were  not  very  large  this  year.  Musk- 
melons  brought  from  five  cents  to  25 
cents,  depending  on  size  and  quality. 

Now  as  to  the  difference.  We  are 
close  to  the  Minneapolis  market,  so  can 
drive  there,  starting  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  getting  there  at  six, 
and  ready  to  sell  when  the  market 
opens.  We  have  taken  several  loads  of 
surplus  stuff  there,  sometimes  getting 
good  money  and  at  other  times  scarcely 
anything.  I  sold  a  load  of  105  dozen 
corn  at  five  cents  per  dozen  when  we 
were  getting  15  cents  at  home ;  sold 
melons  for  25  cents  per  bushel  while 
the  same  bushel  would  have  brought 
us  $1.25  to  $1.50,  etc.  While  I  was  get¬ 
ting  $1  per  bushel  for  potatoes  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  who  sold  on  the  market  got 
from  55  to  70  cents.  Of  course  it  is  a  little 
more  trouble  and  perhaps  costs  a  little 
more  to  retail  the  goods  from  the  rig 
than  to  take  them  to  the  market,  but  I 
have  watched  the  difference  in  prices 
for  the  last  two  seasons,  and  on  the 
whole  I  think  that  my  retail  prices  will 
just  about  double  the  price  I  could  have 
got  at  the  market.  I  know  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  many  a  small  city  or  com¬ 
munity  or  Summer  resort  has  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 
from  the  nearest  large  city,  and  all  the 
goods  have  to  pass  through  several 
hands  before  they  reach  the  consumer. 
Many  a  farmer  or  gardener  is  sending 
to  a  commission  house  or  hauling  his 
goods  to  a  market  already  over-sup¬ 
plied,  when  he  could  find  a  better  mar¬ 
ket  at  home  if  he  would  look  for  it 
and  endeavor  to  raise  what  the  people 
want.  A  great  deal  of  leaf  lettuce  here 
in  the  West  (although  I  find  more  profit 


in  the  head  lettuce)  is  sold  during  May 
and  the  first  part  of  June  in  almost  all 
localities,  and  you  will  find  almost  in¬ 
variably  that  it  is  shipped  in  from  the 
larger  cities  where  there  are  green¬ 
houses  or  gardeners  who  use  hotbeds, 
and  almost  any  real  gardener  can  have 
a  range  of  hotbeds  and  supply  this 
trade  at  a  good  profit.  Celery  is  easily 
raised  on  any  good  garden  soil,  but  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  only  a  very  few 
small  cities  are  supplied  with  a  home¬ 
grown  article. 

Are  your  small  towns  supplied  with 
that  most  savory  early  vegetable,  green 
onions,  from  the  middle  of  April  until 
the  end  of  October  ?  They  will  eat  them 
all  the  time  if  they  can  get  them;  the 
same  with  radishes,  and  they  will  eat  a 
lot  of  them  if  they  are  nice  and  crisp 
,and  tender.  Just  because  no  one  is  sell¬ 
ing  those  things  around  you  is  no  rea¬ 
son  that  they  cannot  be  sold.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  is  finding  a  market  for  lots 
of  garden  and  orchard  truck  right 
where  lots  of  it  is  raised,  so  I  say  that 
lots  of  farmers  and  gardeners  too  could 
improve  on  their  methods  of  marketing 
to  the  extent  of  getting  nearer  to  the 
consumer,  which  means  more  of  his  dol¬ 
lar.  GEORGE  TONG. 

Minnesota. _ 

DO  NOT  USE  RAW  MUCK. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
use  of  muck,  I  woidd  like  to  quote  the 
saying  of  a  man  to  me,  many  years 
ago,  who  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  It  was  this :  “No  one  ever 
realizes  his  expectation  in  the  use  of 
muck.”  It  is  an  easy  “fever”  to  get, 
and  I  had  it  at  the  time.  The  inquiry 
of  your  correspondent  D.,  of  Long 
Island,  page  82,  prompts  me  to  send 
you  these  few  lines.  The  point  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  is  concerning  the 
applying  of  fresh-dug  muck  direct  to 
the  land.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should 
never  be  done,  but  thrown  out  for  the 
action  of  frost  or  to  be  well  treated 
with  lime.  It  came  under  my  observa¬ 
tion  many  years  ago.  where  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  muck  were  applied  to  land. 
The  farm  adjoined  that  of  the  man 
from  whom  I  quoted,  and,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  his  was  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion,  viz.,  that  it  brought  in  a  great 
variety  of  coarse  grasses  and  weeds,  so 
that  the  land  was  spoken  of  as  being 
ruined.  I  saw  the  wild  grasses  grow¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  an  object  lesson  I  was 
not  likely  to  forget.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  well  for  us  sometimes  to 
profit  by  others’  experience.  D.  j.  e. 

Windsor,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  16. 

E.  ASPINALL 

All  kinds  of  Pure 

FERTILIZER-MATERIALS 
for  HOME  MIXING 

Also  a  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER  for  general  purposes. 
Guaranteed  4-8-6. 

136  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
l£T\  employ  no  salesmen  or  agents  and  appeal  to 
independent  Cash  Buyers  Only,  who  want  a  first- 
class  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 


ISBELL’S  SEEDS 

Twenty  Years*  Experience  has 

taught  us  just  how  to  please  you. 
If  you  are  interested  in  Growing 
Vegetables,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley, 
Grass,  etc.,  you  will  be  the  loser 
if  you  do  not  see  Isbell’s  Seed 
Annual.  It  is  FREE. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seedsmen 

Box  21,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


BARTLETT  &  CLAPPS  FAV.  PEAR 

Our  trees  are  fresh  dug  in  the  Spring  and  we 

fuarantee  satisfaction.  We  grow  ail  varieties  of 
'ruits,  Asparagus,  etc.  Send  for  colored  plate  of 
the  GREELY,  the  best  Plum  there  is.  Address 
L’AMOREAUX  NURSERIES,  Schoharie,  N,  Y. 

I  nnlf  I  I  nnlf  I  strawberry  Plants  Eor  Sale. 

LUUIV  ■  LUUn  ■  600.000  Bubaeh,  100,000  Chipman, 
200,000  Gandy,  50,000  Alto  Strawberry  Plants,  lots 
of  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Kansas  Black 
Cap,  Cumberland  Black  Cap,  Hiller  Red  Raspberry. 
Before  placing  your  order  anywhere  get  my  catalog, 
it  is  free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 

PEAR  TREES  15  cts.  each;  Strawberry  Plants,  Field  Seeds, 
Vegetable  Plants;  circular  free.  E.W.  Jones  Co.,Woodlawn,Va. 

200,000  A'i;?”;rs  500,000  iss*- 

Tennessee,  Myers’  No.  1,  Chipman  and  Late  Cham¬ 
pion  Strawberry  Plants.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  vegetable  plants.  Send  for  price  list.  Address 
CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Dei. 

Fancy,  Graded  Northern  Mich. Clover  Seed. 

Pure,  clean,  high  germinating  power,  worth  to  sow  twice  any 
seed  found  on  the  open  market.  No  sand,  brown  or  foul  seeds. 
Samples  free.  Price  $8.50  per  bushel.  Bags  25  cents  each  extra. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich. 


SEND 


for  our  special  prices  of  Farm  Seeds, 
Oats,  Corns  and  Potatoes.  Fine  Stock. 
SMITH  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PEACII  TREES — Orchard  size,  4  and  5  cents  each,  El¬ 
be  rta,  Etc. ;  write  for  free  catalogue.  Woodbine  Nur¬ 
series,  W.  A.  ALLEN,  &  SON,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


DIBBLE’S 

High  Class  Farm 
Seeds. 

SEED  POTATOES— 30  varieties,  50,000  bushels 
in  store,  Northern-grown,  healthy  and  full  of  vigor. 

SEED  CORN — Rest  three  varieties  for  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  either  for  crop  or  silo. 
Pedigree  Seed,  testing  95-98  per  cent,  germination. 

SEED  OATS— Proven  by  four  years’  test,  Best 
for  the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  early,  enormously 
productive,  heavy  and  thoroughly  recleaned.  D.  B 
grade  (Dibble’s  Best)  Clover,  Alfalfa  and  Grass 
Seed,  96  to  99  per  cent,  purity,  to  93  to  96  per  cent, 
germination.  These  are  the  Best  Farm  Seeds 
that  money  can  buy  and  the’price  is  no  more  than 
you  pay  for  cheap,  low  grade  stuff,  as  we  are 
Seedgrowers  and  sell  direct  from  our  1,200  acre 
Seed  Farms  to  yours.  Send  for  samples,  test 
them  yourself.  Our  catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed 
Book  of  the  year,  and  liberal  samples  FREE. 

Write  today. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 


Seedgrower 


Box  C. 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 


SEEDS 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar¬ 
antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat- 


OU1UB,  Huiuun  .1 1 J v,  uiuai,  *  ......  COUtalUS 

lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It's  free. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept. 24 Ravenna,  Ohio. 

SEED  POTATOES,  SEED  OATS 

Seed  Corn,  Clover  and  all  ’other  [Garden  and 
Field  Seeds,  sold  under  our  guarantee. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

EIKENBERRY  BROS.,  Camden,  Ohio. 


$1.25  ONION  SEED  $1.25 


aj  and  up.  Write  for  free  samples  for 
I  testing.  CompleteGarden  Manual,  Free. 
■  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Box  25,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Seed  Com — Northern  Grown 

We  raise  very  fine  seed  corn  here  on  our  farm 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  early 
and  will  mature  anywhere  in  this  country. 
We  have  some  New  Varieties  that  are  for 
superior  to  ordinary  kinds.  Also  corn  for  fod¬ 
der  and  ensilage.  Percentage  of  germination 
marked  on  the  tags — an  advantage  you  don’t 
get  elsewhere.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  wholesale 
price  list  of  seeds. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  SEED  S6.25 — Timothy,  Onion  Sets,  Garden 
Seeds.  Buy  Direct.  G lick’s  Sked  Farm,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn,  Garden  Seed  and 
bee  supplies.  Catalog  free.  Send  for  it. 
McAdams  Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove, O. 


SEED 


OATS 


SENSATION — Great  ylebler,  (weight 
40lb8.  per  bu.)  Also  Seed  Coni, Potatoes, 
Alfalfa,  Cow  Peas  and  Clover  Seed, 
Samples  and  catalogue  free.  Theo.  Burt  A  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

H  A  U I  I  A  Q-20  kinds  (my  selection)  $1.  Satis- 
LfHnLIMO  faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  H.  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass. 

VEGETABLE  PU«R-«’a,»-.aW 

per,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Asparagus,  Sweet  Potato, 
etc.  Also  35  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Price¬ 
list  free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  Greenwood,  Del. 

My  New  Plant  and  Poultry  Catalogue 

describing  the  Norwood,  Fendall,  Early  Ozark,  Paul 
Jones  and  fifty  other  new  and  standard  varieties  of 
strawberries,  and  the  prize  winning  Delaware  Strain  of 
R.  I.  Red  Chickens  is  free  and  ready  to  mail.  Send  for 
copy  at  once  if  you  want  good  stock  cheap. 

\V.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

30  of  the  Best  Varieties. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Box  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

i  A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  suecu- 
lentroots  foe  Cattle,  Sw  ine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools' of  special 
value  for  thehome 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  One 
of  Many 
iron  Ago  Tool* 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  103-G.  GRENL0CH.  N.  J. 


mfnnesot  a  Grown 

Clover 

rnei 


Yl/HEN  we  say  seed  is  “Minnesota 
W  Grown”  we  mean  just  what  the 
words  imply.  Such  seed ,  having  en¬ 
dured  the  cold  of  winter  and  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  of  spring  and 
fall,  is  hardy  and  vigorous.  The  vital 
importance  of  using  MinnesotaGrown 
Clover  Seed  should  not  be  underesti¬ 
mated.  By  plantingthis  seed,  clovers 
mav  be  established  in  sections  where, 
until  recently,  it  was  not  thought  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  survive.  Another  im¬ 
portant  point  is  that  clover  grown 
from  Minnesota  Grown  Seed  in  sec¬ 
tions  farther  south  is  more  produc¬ 
tive,  of  greater  vitality,  and  of  better 
quality  than  from  seed  produced  in  any 
other  section.  Seed  dealers  from  all  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  recognize  the  superiority  of 
our  Minnesota  Grown  Clover  Seed  and 
acknowledge  that  the  facts  as  stated 
above  are  truo.  Order  your  clover  seed 
at  once.  1 1  usually  advances  during  the  sea¬ 
son  and  the  demand  may  exhaust  our  supply. 
26th  ANNIVERSARY  CATALOGUE 
\  Pronounced  the  most  Informing  and  com- 
|plete  as  well  as  the  handsomest  seed  cata¬ 
logue  ever  published  in  America. 

(Every oneof the!52pages  is  filled 
,  with  information  valuable  to  the 
,  seed  planter.  No  farm  or  garden 
I  is  so  large  or  so  small  that  this 
(book  will  not  assist  to  greater 
profits.  It  is  expensive  and  we 
cannot  distribute  them  indis¬ 
criminately,  but  we  send  it  free 
to  those  who  wish  to  buy  seeds. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  -  _ 

89  Bridge  Sq-,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  TRADEMARK-' 


Mil  I  IflMQ  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — We 

IHILLIUI’IO  believe  our  plants  to  lie  as  good  as  can  be 
grown,  and  we  will  send  twelve  plants  of  any  variety 
listed  in  catalogue  for  ten  cents,  postpaid.  Long  list  of 
best  varieties.  Write  for  our  free  catalogue  and  price 
list  and  save  money  on  your  order.  Address  O.  A.  PER¬ 
DUE  CO.,  Newark,  Md.  Box  10. 


A ■  CM  M  ADY- RECORD  BREAKING  STOCK 
ULCN'MAnl  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
60,000  quart  s  now  grown  on  one  acre— my  system. 
Send  for  Chart.  T.  0.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable, money-making 
varieties,  only  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  1000.  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free.  S.  A.  VIRD1N,  Hartley,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.00  per  1000  10  cents  per  100 

25  Leading;  Varieties. 

H.  H.  BENN1NG,  -  Clyde,  New  York, 

SEED  CORN 

WING’S  100  DAY  WHITE.  A  remarkably 
uniform  corn  showing  great  quality.  Has  excel¬ 
lent  length  of  grain.  Heavy  yielder.  Ripens  early, 
YELLOW  CLARAGE.  A  very  fine  variety, 
will  ripen  extremely  early.  Our  varieties  of  seed 
corn  this  year  can’t  be  heat.  Write  for  catalog  and 
free  instructions  on  growing  alfalfa. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.,  Box  323,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

For  I6c. 

Everybody  loves  earliest  vegetables 
'and  brilliant  flowers.  Therefore,  to 
gala  you  as  a  customer  we  offer: 

1000  kernels  Fine  Onion  Seed. 

1000  “  Rich  Carrot  Seed. 

,1000  "  Celery,  100  Parsley. 

1000  “  Juicy  Radish  Seed. 

1500  “  Buttery  Lettuce  Seed. 

1500  "  TenderTurnipSeed. 

1500  “  Sweet  Rutabaga  S’d. 
t  100  "  Melons,  100  Tomato. 

1200  “  BrilliantFloweringAnnuals 
In  all  10,000  kernels  of  warranted 
northern  grown  seeds,  well  worth 
$1 .00  of  any  man’s  money  ( including 
Big  Catalog)  all  postpaid  for  but  16o 
In  stamps.  ,  ,  .  . 

And  if  you  send  20c  wo  add  a  pack-  j 
age  of  Earliest  Peep  O’DaySweet  Corn,  i 
Big  Plant,  Tool  and  Seed  Catalog 
free  to  intending  buyers.  Write  for 
game  today. 

THE  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 
LaCROSSE,  W1S. 


ODD  SEEDS 

BESTINTHEWORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
[A  Grand  Big  Catalog  rnrr 
Illustrated  with  over  JULES; 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
_  and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
_  "your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford.  Illinois 


Patterson’s 


Patterson  JNTwrsery 


Business  prices  for  the  hustling  orchardist,  our 

HEALTHY  STOCK  250,000  PEACH  TREES  C  VARIETIES 

fully  described  in  handsome,  free  FRUIT  Catalogue. 

Co.  Stexvartsto-wn,  Pa. 


"STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.” 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  list  of  varieties,  with  prices. 

Also  INSTRUCTIONS  for  planting  and  culture  of 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Will  he  mailed  free  to  all  who  send  their  address. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


15 


PACKETS  CHOICE  FLOWER  md  GARDEN  SEEDS 

To  introduce  our  high-grade  Seeds  we  will  mail  the  following  15  packets  and  our 
large  illustrated  1909  Catalogue,  also  a  coupon  good  for  10  cents,  all  for  one  dime. 

VEGETABLE  SEEI>:  Beet,  Cabbage,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Parsnip, 
Parsley,  Radish,  Tomato  and  Turnip.  Will  make  a  good  kitchen  garden. 

FLOWER  SEE14:  Batcbelor’s-button,  Plilox,  Garden  Heliotrope,  Petunia, 
Forget-me-not.  All  tested  seed  and  true  to  name.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  today. 

BINGHAMTON  SEED  CO.,  120  Court  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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APPLES  FOR  NEW  JERSEY. 

] i.  M .,  Xcic  Brunswick,  N.  J . — Kindly 
advise  me  in  the  matter  of  setting  out  an 
orchard.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  pos¬ 
sibly  underlaid  with  clay,  but  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  as  to  this.  Location  is  a  slight  knoll 
with  southern  slope.  I  wish  to  set  out 
from  150  to  200  trees,  and  such  varieties 
as  will  make  a  continuous  feast  from  the 
time  of  Red  Astrachan.  Strawberry  and 
Sweet  Harvest  to  the  latest  Winter  va¬ 
rieties.  There  is  no  trouble  to  sell  apples 
of  any  kind  here  as  we  are  only  four  miles 
front  a  town  of  25,000  people.  Please  give 
a  list  of  what  varieties  would  in  your 
judgment  keep  up  a  succession  and  at  the 
same  time  do  well  in  this  locality. 

Axs. — If  H.  M.  wants  to  plant  an 
orchard  of  150  to  200  apple  trees,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  plant  too  many  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  better  to  have  enough  of 
one  variety  to  make  a  shipment  of  sev¬ 
eral  barrels  at  one  time,  or,  if  to  be 
sold  in  a  local  market,  then  have 
enough  to  pay  to  go  to  market.  Of  the 
early  varieties  for  family  use,  one  or 
two  trees  of  a  kind  might  be  planted  to 
keep  up  a  succession,  and  the  surplus 
disposed  of  to  advantage.  Yellow 
Transparent  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
come  into  bearing,  as  it  is  in  season 
of  ripening,  and  where  it  succeeds  is  a 
profitable  market  variety;  and  follow¬ 
ing  it  is  the  Summer  Rose  or  Lippin- 
cott’s  Earlv.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
apples  for  family  use  that  I  know;  it 
has  a  long  season  and  is  of  the  very 
best  quality,  equally  good  for  eating  or 
cooking.  Benoni  is  another  good  apple. 
Early  Strawberry  is  a  good  family 
apple.  Starr  is  a  large,  greenish-yellow 
apple  good  for  family  or  market.  Red 
Astrachan  is  one  of  the  very  best  where 
it  succeeds,  but  is  no  longer  considered 
\ .tillable  on  account  of  its  uncertain  ac¬ 
tions  on  different  soils.  William’s 
Early  Red  is  one  of  the  best  for  family 
or  market :  this  variety  should  always 
be  budded  or  grafted  on  a  strong¬ 
growing  stock,  like  Baldwin,  Spy  or 
Ben  Davis.  Jefferis,  Porter,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  Gravenstein,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Wealthy,  Twenty  Ounce  and 
Nyack  Pippin  are  all  good  family  apples, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  valuable  mar¬ 
ket  varieties.  Then  the  old  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin  is  considered  by  some  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  as  a  family  apple.  For  sweet 
apples,  the  Sweet  Bough  and  Jersey 
Sweet  are  best  for  Summer  and  Fall 
varieties.  For  Winter,  Ladies  Sweet¬ 
ing  and  Moore’s  Sweet  or  Paradise 
Sweet.  The  Summer  or  Fall  Pearmain 
is  one  of  the  very  best  for  family  use, 
but  is  a  shy  bearer,  and  will  never  be 
profitable  as  a  market  variety.  Grimes 
Golden  is  one  of  the  very  best  late 
Fall  apples,  and  is  a  good  market  va¬ 
riety.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower  and 
a  good  cropper ;  the  fruit  is  only  me¬ 
dium  size,  but  it  will  sell  on  its  merits 
— color  and  quality. 

Xero  is  one  of  our  good  Winter  va¬ 
rieties.  The  tree  is  a  strong,  irregular 
grower,  comes  early  into  bearing,  and 
is  apt  to  overload  with  fruit.  The  fruit 
is  medium  size,  yellow,  almost  covered 
with  dark  red  ;  quality  good  ;  it  is  a  good 
keeper  and  profitable.  Stayman  is  an¬ 
other  good  apple;  tree  a  good  grower 
and  cropper;  fruit  large,  fine  quality 
and  a  good  keeper;  color,  dull  dark 
red.  Winesap  is  a  good  variety  for 
market  or  family  use;  fruit  medium 
size,  dark  red ;  a  good  keeper.  Mam¬ 
moth  Black  Twig  is  a  good  apple  of 
fine  appearance  and  best  quality,  but  a 
shy  bearer.  York  Imperial  is  a  good 
apple,  large  size  and  sells  well.  Ameri¬ 
can  Golden  Russet  is  a  small  fruit  of 
Ihe  best  quality,  as  is  the  old  Roman 
Stem,  but  should  be  planted  for  family 
use  only ;  not  profitable  as  market  va¬ 
rieties.  Ben  Davis  should  be  planted 
wherever  apples  are  wanted;  it  has 
!>een  more  praised  and  more  abused 
ban  any  other  variety,  but  when  offered 
for  sale  in  the  markets  it  always  sells 
at  good  prices  for  well-grown  fruit, 
an<f  when  no  other  apples  are  to  be  had 
Ben  Davis  is  a  welcome  visitor.  For 
culinary  purposes  it  cannot  be  beaten, 
especially  for  sauce  and  pies.  I  would 


plant  Rome  Beauty,  an  early  Winter 
variety,  but  can  be  kept  in  ordinary 
seasons’  and  conditions  as  late  as  the 
following  March.  One  of  the  finest 
apples  to  grow  in  this  State;  tree  a 
good  grower  and  cropper;  fruit  large; 
color,  yellow  covered  with  bright  red — 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  apples  grown ; 
quality  good.  John  FI.  Barclay,  of 
Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.,  sold  his  crop  of 
this  variety  in  the  Fall  of  1908;  No.  1 
a.t  $5  per  barrel,  and  No.  2  at  $.8.50  per 
barrel,  and  customers  seeking  him  all 
the  time.  All  of  the  varieties  named 
above  succeed  in  most  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  are  standard  varieties  in  the 
State,  and  cover  the  season  from  ear¬ 
liest  to  latest.  Scores  of  other  varieties, 
popular  with  many  growers,  might  be 
named,  but  this  list  is  too  long  for  an 
orchard  of  200  trees,  and  if  I  were 
planting  such  an  orchard  I  might  put  in 
a  few  odd  varieties,  but  make  it  more 
compact  and  use  the  following:  For 
Summer  and  Fall,  Starr,  Williams 
Early  Red,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Gravenstein,  Maiden’s  Blush.  Twenty 
Ounce,  Grimes  Golden.  For  Winter: 
Nero,  Stayman,  Ben  Davis,  Rome 
Beauty,  Winesap.  e.  s.  black. 

Value  of  Fish  Waste. 

It.,  Port  Clyde,  Mo. — A  short  distance 
away  there  is  a  fish  factory  where  salt 
water  fish,  cod,  haddock,  pollock  and  hake 
are  bought  and  canned.  The  entrails  ax-e 
thrown  overboard.  I  could  have  them 
thrown  into  a  boat  and  landed  here  at  my 
field  without  expense  if  they  are  of  nutri¬ 
tive  value  to  the  soil.  Are  they,  and  how? 

Ans. — That  fish  waste  contains  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  little  if 
any  potash.  It  will  pay  to  save  it.  The 
best  way  to  use  it  is  to  pack  in  manure 
or  in  a  compost  heap  until  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  decayed.  In  some  cases  the  fish 
waste  is  spread  direct  on  grass  or  grain. 
This  will  make  an  offensive  smell,  and 
some  of  the  ammonia  is  lost.  When 
plowed  in  fresh  the  fish  waste  will 
often  sour  the  ground.  If  you  could 
put  it  in  a  pile  of  swamp  muck  and  let 
both  ferment  you  would  have  a  cheap 
supply  of  nitrogen. 

Buckwheat  to  Kill  Quack  Grass. 

C.  8.y  (Iranil  Haven,  Mich. — I  have  an 
old  orchard  which  was  badly  infested  with 
quack  grass.  I  planted  it  to  corn  the  last 
two  seasons,  but  the  quack  is  still  in  evi¬ 
dence  on  some  of  the  plots  where  the 
soil  is  heavy,  although  on  the  lighter  por¬ 
tions  it  is  practically  eradicated.  I  gave 
(lie  corn  clean  culture,  and  hoed  thoroughly 
last  season.  I  want  to  seed  this  land  to 
grass  for  hay,  but  am  afraid  quack  will 
regain  its  stronghold.  I  was  thinking  of 
planting  the  piece  to  beans  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  then  sowing  the  grass  seed  with 
buckwheat  in  the  Summer  instead  of  seed¬ 
ing  with  oatg  in  the  Spring.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  plan?  My  next  door  neighbor 
has  good  success  seeding  with  oats,  and  a 
neighbor  living  about  a  mile  away  always 
seeds  with  buckwheat.  I  tried  seeding  a 
small  piece  without  a  nurse  crop  but  the 
weeds  got  the  best  of  it.  The  orchard  does 
not  amount  to  much,  and  soil  ranges  from 
sand,  gravel,  stiff  red  clay,  clay  loam,  to 
low  black  muck.  The  piece  is  about  four 
acres  on  the  bank  of  the  Grand  River, 
about  six  feet  above  the  river,  and  is 
mostly  gravel,  although  the  soils  above 
mentioned  do  occur  in  places.  The  swamp 
lies  next  the  river  and  land  gradually  rises 
to  the  top  of  the  terrace,  which  is  sandy. 

I  have  a  small  strip  of  Alfalfa  started 
which  I  seeded  last  August  on  the  gravelly 
land.  If  it  winters  all  right  and  will 
thrive  here  it  will  be  a  godsend  to  the 
fruit  farmers  hereabouts  who  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  large  feed  bills  and  poor  land. 

Ans. — We  will  submit  this  question 
to  readers,  as  there  is  ample  time  be¬ 
fore  seeding.  We  have  reports  of  thick 
buckwheat  seeding,  which  smothered 
out  quack,  but  if  the  buckwheat  is  thick 
enough  to  do  that  will  it  give  the  Tim¬ 
othy  a  chance?  In  our  section  farmers 
often  seed  to  grass  with  buckwheat, 
but  usually  with  a  thin  seeding  of  the 
grain — not  thick  enough  to  kill  quack. 
We  hope  the  Alfalfa  patch  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  Most  of  the  argument  for  this 
crop  has  been  directed  at  stockmen. 
Alfalfa  will  be  even  more,  useful  for 
the  fruit  growers  and  gardeners  who 
work  high-priced  land  and  cannot 
afford  to  grow  Timothy  or  Red-top 
for  hay.  A  few  acres  in  Alfalfa  would 
feed  their  stock. 


Trees  to  the  left  are  the  mail  size 
before  being  packed.  Ribbon  shows 
where  tops  are  cut  off  to  make  postal 
weight.  Package  in  center  is  the 
actual  mail  order  package.  Trees 
to  right  are  larger  size  that  we  send 
by  freight.  Note  perfect  root  systems. 


For  $6.00 

Cash  With  Order 

— we  will  send  by  mail,  post  paid,  a 
carefully  selected  package  containing 
the  following  selections  of  fruit  trees 
and  ornamental  stock;  guaranteeing 
safe  delivery,  complete  satisfaction, 
and  stock  to  be  just  what  we  say  it  is. 
This  is  in  no  way  a  catch-penny- 
scheme  to  dispose  of  worthless  stock; 
neither  is  it  a  scheme  to  sell  you  un¬ 
named,  unlabled,  discarded  back 
number  sorts.  This  offer  is  backed 
by  our  reputation  of  84  years  success- 
ul  business  with  tree  planters  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  is 
an  offer  to  sell  good  trees  by  mail,  at  an  honest  price,  to  those 
who  are  inconveniently,  or  far  removed  from  railroad  or 
express  offices.  We  stand  ready  to  replace  any  of  the  stock 
free  of  cost  should  it  fail  to  be  exactly  as  we  say  it  is. 

— To  make  it  possible  to  send  this  package  through  the  mails 
the  trees  are  naturally  baby  trees,  but  the  root  systems  are  per¬ 
fect,  the  trees  are  young,  healthy,  vigorous  ones,  and  will 
make  strong  growth. 

— We  condemn  the  practice  followed  by  some  nurserymen  of 
making  “bargain  offers”  to  dispose  of  trash-pile  stock  which,  in 
truth,  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  comes  wrapped  in.  Our  offer  is 
not  one  of  that  class — this  is  the  list: 

10  Delicious  Apple — The  highest  quality  apple  known  today 
10  King  David — Ranking  next  to  Delicious  in  quality. 

1  Liveland  Raspberry — A  high  quality  apple — excellent. 

1  Wilson  June — Very  large  red  apple.  Big  bearer. 

1  Banana  Apple — A  beautiful  fruit.  Excellent  quality. 

1  Henry  Clay  Apple — Good  early  bearer.  Excels  Yellow  Transparent. 

1  Eclipse  Grape — Earliest  black  grape.  Superb  quality. 

1  Banner  “  — Best  brilliant  red.  Very  productive. 

1  Lutie  “  — A  rich  red,  juicy  grape.  Flavor  good. 

1  Wilder  11  — A  magnificent  black  grape.  Good  quality. 

1  Red  Cross  Currant — Deep  red,  sweet,  high  quality.  Productive. 

1  Josselyn  Gooseberry — Pale  red.  tender  and  juicy. 

1  Burbank  Rose — Cherry  rose.  Vigorous,  healthy,  fine  bloomer. 

1  Gruss  An  Teplitz  Rose — “The  Reddest  of  all  Roses’’ — fragrant. 

1  Clematis  (Japanese  Paniculata)  —  Hardy.  Small  white  blossom. 

1  Hydrangea  (Arborescens  Grandiflora) — Everblooming.  White  blossom. 

— A  good  home  orchard  is  a  necessity  to  every  family — here  is 
a  way  opened  to  get  a  good  fruit  producing  orchard  on  a  small 
outlay.  Order  early,  direct  to  us  or  through  our  local  salesman. 

Larger  trees  by  freight,  prepaid 
Safe  arrival  and  complete 
satisfaction  guaranteed 

— On  orders  amounting  to  $10.00  or  over,  cash  with  order,  we 
prepay  freight  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  on  the  larger  size  trees 
that  cannot  be  sent  by  mail.  These  are  the  best  trees  grown — 
the  best  that  modern  nursery  science  can  produce — they  are  the 
standard  by  whieh  all  nursery  stock  has  been  measured  for  84 
years.  Plant  none  but  Stark  Trees.  Write  for  price  list. 

Special  prices  on  Elberta  peach  trees 

— For  a  short  time  we  will  ship,  freight  prpaid,  1,000  2  to  3  ft., 
Elberta  peach  trees  for  $75.00  cash  with  order  or  1,000  under 
2  ft.,  for  $50.00  cash  with  order.  While  our  stock  of  Elberta 
peach  is  large  the  demand  is  heavy  and  your  order  should 
reach  us  promptly.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  trees  are  in  every 
way  up  to  the  Stark  Standard. 

Mail  us  this  coupon  today 

— it  is  the  easiest  way  to  order  and  you  cannot  make  a  mistake — 
we  will  understand  just  what  you  want.  Check  the  offer  you 
want  to  accept,  enclose  post  office  money  order  and  we 
will  do  the  rest.  Attend  to  it  right  now — do  not  delay. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 

Louisiana,  Missouri 

In  accordance  with  your  special  offer,  I  enclose  herewith  post  office  mondy  order  for  $ . 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  item  I  have  marked  X. 

$6.00  mail  order  offer.  You  to  pay  carriage  charges. 

$75.00  Elherta  peach  tree  offer — 1000  trees  2  to  3  ft. 

Freight  charges  to  be  paid  by  me. 

$50.00  Elberta  peach  tree  offer — 1000  trees  under 
2  ft.  Freight  charges  to  be  paid  by  me. 


Nan 


Post  Office . . 

County . . .  .  . . . .  . . Slate.. 

Express  Office . 

By  what  or  express  line  shall  we  ship . 


35 


A  beautiful  new  book,  free 


— “The  Apple — Stark  Delicious”  is  the  title,  showing  Delicious 
and  King  David  in  nature’s  own  colors;  giving  the  complete 
history  of  these  two  famous  quality  apples;  also  fully  describing 


6  other  varieties  of  apple,  11  varieties  of  grape,  ornamental 
hedge  plants,  Norway  Maple  trees,  etc.  You  should  have  this 
book — send  a  postcard  asking  for  it. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 

_ Lock  Box  35,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A. _ 
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HORTICULTURAL  BRIEFS. 

Transplanting  Evergreens. — It  is  a 
general  experience  that  the  month  of 
May,  just  as  growth  starts,  is  the  most 
favorable  time  to  transplant  White 
pines  and  similar  evergreens  in  this 
latitude.  They  should  be  taken  up  with 
just  as  little  disturbance  of  the  roots 
as  possible,  securing  a  good  ball  of 
earth  around  the  mass  of  roots,  if  the 
nature  of  the  soil  allows,  keeping  it 
together  with  moist  burlap  or  fertilizer 
sacks  tied  around  the  ball  and  the  main 
roots  while  the  trees  are  being  moved. 
They  should  be  carefully  set  in  large 
holes  at  the  same  level  which  they  nat¬ 
urally  grew,  and  good  top  soil  well 
worked  and  rammed  about  the  roots 
without  bruising  them.  No  manure  or 
fertilizer  should  be  put  in  the  hole  or 
about  the  roots,  but  a  thick  mulch  of 
litter  or  strawy  stable  manure  placed 
about  the  tree  as  far  as  the  limbs  ex¬ 
tend  after  planting  as  above  stated  will 
do  more  to  make  the  trees  live  and 
assure  good  growth  than  any  other 
treatment  that  has  been  devised. 

Starting  Nut  Seedlings. — Chestnuts, 
walnuts  and  hickorynuts  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses  may  be  planted  at  once  before 
drying  out,  or  may  be  packed  in  boxes 
of  moist  sand,  covered  with  wire  net¬ 
ting  to  keep  out  vermin  and  stored  in 
some  outbuilding  where  the  sand  may 
freeze.  The  nuts  should  keep  per¬ 
fectly  well  under  these  conditions,  and 
may  be  planted  as  early  in  Spring  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked.  When 
planting  nuts  of  these  varieties  the  soil 
must  be  thoroughly  plowed  and  fined 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  nuts 
planted  in  drills  three  or  more  feet 
apart  to  permit  horse  culture.  The 
nuts  may  be  placed  four  to  six  inches 
apart  in  the  drills  and  covered  very 
lightly,  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two 
of  moist  earth  being  placed  over  them. 
If  well  kept  they  should  soon  come  up, 
when  clean  culture  should  be  com¬ 
menced  and  carried  out  to  the  end  of 
the  growing  season.  No  weeds  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  at  any  time  during 
the  growing  season.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  or  third  year  they  should  be 
large  enough  to  transplant.  Pine  seed, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  best  kept  per¬ 
fectly  dry  in  a  cool  room  until  Spring, 
when  it  may  be  sown  broadcast  or  in 
drills  in  a  finely  prepared  seed  bed, 
covering  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  with  fine  sifted  soil.  The  soil  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dry  out,  and  when 
the  seedlings  appear,  which  they  may 
be  expected  to  do  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  a  screen  of  muslin 
should  be  used  to  shade  the  bed  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning  from  the  sun.  They 
should  be  very  carefully  weeded  for  a 
year  or  two  and  the  ground  kept  loose 
and  mellow  about  them.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  or  third  year  they  should  be 
large  enough  to  transplant  to  nursery 
rows. 

Propagating  California  Privet. — 
We  have  many  times  published  methods 
of  propagating  California  privet.  It 
may  be  grown  from  cuttings  both  of 
the  green  and  mature  wood,  as  well  as, 
from  seeds,  but  seedlings  have  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  not  being  uniform  in  character. 
The  most  practical  means  is  to  take 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  the  size  of 
a  lead  pencil  or  smaller,  sometime  in 
mid-Winter,  when  the  leaves  have 
fallen  or  can  be  easily  stripped  from 
the  twigs.  The  cuttings  are  made  about 
eight  inches  long,  tied  in  bundles  of  100 
each,  large  ends  all  one  way.  These 
cuttings  are  buried  in  sandy  soil,  the 
large  or  butt  end  upwards,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  sand  or 
light  soil,  over  wftich  is  placed  a  very 
light  protection  of  straw  or  litter.  They 
are  not.  injured  by  freezing,  and  the 
object  of  placing  them  thus  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  tops  from  starting  with  the 
first  heat  of  Spring.  When  the  ground 
can  be  well  worked  in  Spring,  it  is 
plowed  or  otherwise  fined  in  a  very 
thorough  manner,  rows  struck  out  three 
feet  to  permit  of  horse  culture.  The 
cuttings  should  by  this  time  be  well 
callused  over  and  then  firmly  planted 
in  these  rows  about  six  inches  apart, 
setting  them  deeply,  so  that  only  one  or 
two  buds  of  the  tip  appear  above  the 
surface.  They  generally  root  well 
under  such  conditions,  and  only  require 
clean  culture,  and  freedom  from  weeds 
to  make  quite  bushy  plants  by  Fall. 
They  are  used  for  hedges  when  one  or 
two  years  old,  setting  them  in  roomy 
trenches  and  placing  them  not  over  a 
foot  apart  for  best  results. 

Rain  Water  from  Tar  Roofs. — Rain 
water  from  tar-coated  roofs  is  quite 
likely  to  injure  vegetation,  especially 


plants  as  tender  as  those  grown  in 
greenhouses,  for  some  months  after  the 
roof  is  laid.  The  danger  lessens  with 
time.  When  the  water  is  entirely  free 
from  smell  and  color  it  may  not  do 
much  harm.  We  should,  however,  pre¬ 
fer  water  drained  from  some  other 
surface. 

Plum  Rot. — Very  little  can  be  done 
to  check  plum  rot  after  it  has  appeared. 
The  disease  is  already  in  the  fruit,  and 
makes  such  rapid  progress  that  nothing 
will  check  it.  Something  is  gained  by 
thinning  the  trees  not  yet  affected  so 
that  they  do  not  touch,  and  by  picking 
as  the  fruit  begin  to  color  or  before  fully 
ripe.  Plum  rot  may  be  largely  pre¬ 
vented  by  spraying  the  fruits  before  it 
appears  with  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture 
made  up  with  not  more  than  three 
pounds  each  lime  and  copper  sulphate- 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  It  is  well  to 
begin  spraying  when  the  plums  are  not 
larger  than  peas  and  repeat  the  appli¬ 
cation  every  two  weeks  or  after  every 
heavy  rain  until  nearly  ripe.  It  is  also 
thought  to  be  good  practice  to  spray 
the  trees  with  full  strength  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  six  pounds  each  copper  sul¬ 
phate  and  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water 
in  the  Spring  just  before  the  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  open. 

Starting  a  Lawn. — As  a  rule,  it  is 
best  to  dig  up  lawn  ground  and  sow 
the  grass  seed  in  early  Spring  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  though 
good  lawns  are  made  as  late  as  June 
and  again  in  September.  Good  lawn 
seed  or  a  mixture  of  Kentucky  Blue  and 
Red-top  grasses ;  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  each  to  five  square  rods  should 
be  sowed  and  well  raked  in.  After  the 
young  grass  has  grown  an  inch  or  two 
high  a  light  dressing  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  which  can  be  procured  from 
any  dealer  in  fertilizers,  would  do  con¬ 
siderable  good  in  the  way  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  grass  and  killing  out  the 
chick  weed.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  looks 
very  much  like  common  salt,  and  may 
be  scattered  thinly  over  the  lawn  whe'n 
the  grass  is  wet  with  dew. 

Cherry  Trees  Dropping  Leaves. — 
There  was  considerable  complaint  last 
year  of  cherry  trees  dropping  their 
foliage.  It  is  probably  due  to  fungus 
attacks  promoted  by  the  very  damp  and 
rainy  Spring  weather.  Usually  no  great 
damage  is  done,  and  there  is  practically 
nothing  to  do  in  the  case,  as  the  trees 
will  very  likely  put  out  new  foliage 
later  in  the  season.  The  trouble  might 
to  some  extent  have  been  prevented  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  five 
pounds  each  copper  sulphate  and  lime 
to  50  gallons  of  water,  but  there  is 
little  use  in  doing  so  after  the  leaves 
begin  to  fall.  The  trees  will  usually 
recover  and  show  little,  if  any,  bad 
effects  from  the  attack  the  next  year. 


Primary  School  on  Spraying. 

P.  M.  S.j  New  Canaan ,  Conn. — Please 
give  me  advice  on  spraying  an  old  apple 
orchard  and  the  best  insecticides  to  use. 
Do  you  approve  of  scraping  the  trees? 

Ans. — That  is  a  fair  sample  of  dozens 
of  questions  which  come  to  us  every 
week.  _  We  assume  that  they  are  all 
asked  in  good  faith.  Anyone  who  has 
thought  much  about  spraying  will  see 
that  here  is  need  of  knowledge  to  ask  a 
question  properly.  Before  we  can 
answer  we  must  know  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  orchard.  If  this  man  said 
“I  am  sick  and  do  not  feel  well — what 
medicine  shall  I  take?”  we  could  not 
help  him  until  we  knew  what  caused 
the  illness.  In  the  same  way  we  must 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  these 
trees.  Is  it  a  disease,  or  do  insects 
cause  the  trouble?  It  may  be  that  they 
need  pruning  or  feeding  or  cultivating. 
If  insects  are  to  be  killed  what  are 
they?  We  must  know  that,  for  if  they 
eat  the  foliage  or  fruit  they  must  be 
poisoned.  If  they  are  scale  or  sucking 
insects  the  poisons  will  not  destroy 
them.  They  must  be  sprayed  with  some¬ 
thing  that  will  kill  them  by  contact — 
like  lime  and  sulphur  or  oil.  A  good 
many  old  apple  trees  have  stopped  grow¬ 
ing.  They  need  to  be  pruned  so  as  to 
have  the  dead  wood  cut  out.  Then  the 
soil  should  be  broken  up  and  cultivated 
and  manure  or  fertilizer  supplied.  Most 
likely  the  trees  are  troubled  with  blight. 
In  that  case  Bordeaux  Mixture  will  help 
them.  In  most  of  such  old  orchards  the 
Codling  worm  is  bad.  This  is  the  worm 
that  bores  a  nasty  hole  to  the  core  of 
the  apple.  To  fight  this  worm  Paris- 
green  or  some  other  form  of  arsenic  is 
sprayed  over  the  trees.  If  the  trees  are 
affected  with  scale  insects  either  lime 
and  sulphur  or  oil  should  be  used.  All 
these  things  will  be  made  clear  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  time  to  use  them.  If  you 
can  send  us  samples  of  the  wood  we  can 
tell  .you  about  the  scale.  If  the  apples 
are  wormy  let  us  know  that. 
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Modern 

Farming 

is  the  science  of  getting  as  big  crops 
from  long  used  fields,  as  our  early  farmers 
get  from  their  new  lands. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


is  the  mainstay  of  every  practical  farmer, 
plant-food  for  all  crops. 

OUR  FREE  BOOKS 


It  is  a  wonderful 


owing 
Uyllny  Jll 
VarJiet 


cover  the  whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fertilizing 
show  how  to  get  larger  yields  at  low  cost.  Send 
for  books  on  the  crops  in  which  you 
interested  and  make  more  money. 

Win.  S.  Myers*  Director 
John  St.  and  71  Nassau 
New  York 


PLOW  THE  EASY  WAY - 

USE  A  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 

Don't  touch  the  handles,  walk  on  the  even  ground  and  turn  a 
smoother,  straighter  furrow.  Holds  plow  steady  in  stoniest 
ground.  A  light  boy  or  woman  can  do  the  work  easily. 

3  Days  Work  In  2  Days 

and  all  the  drudgery  avoided.  As  good  on  side  hill  as 
bn  flat  land  plow.  Saves  the  plow  points  and  carries  the 
plow  anywhere.  No  use  for  wagon  or  stone  boat. 

Try  It  lO  Days  at  My  Risk.  Write  for  descriptive 
matter  and  full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfgr.,  Box  12 ,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


MONTROSS  METAL,  SHINGLES 
■kJ  Light,  Handsome,  Fireproof,  Inexpensive, 
jjjjll  Can’t  crack.  Durable.  Catalogue. 

Montroms  Motal  Shingle  Co.,  Camden,  N.J, 


Our  Aim  is 

Your  Personal  Comfort 

The  great  daily  Los  Angeles  Limited  from 
Chicago  via  the 

Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
Union  Pacific 
and  Salt  Lake  Route 

is  famous  for  its  appointments.  Electric 
lights,  books,  magazines  and  polite  personal 
service  while  en  route.  Enjoy  your  journey. 
Take  the 

Los  Angeles 
Limited 

Electric  Lighted 

Inquire  of 

J.  B.  DeFRIEST,  G.  E.  A. 

287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  HEAVY  LIFTING 

You  alone  can  do  heavy  lifting  about  your  place 
with  the  Burr  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block- 
different— far  better.  Raises  load  to  any  point  and 
holds  it  automatically,  stretching  wire  fences, 
moving  stones,  sick  or  injured  animals,  etc.  Wet 
or  greasy  rope  mukes  no  difference.  600  to 5,000  lbs. 
capacity.  Is  the  only  block  that  hns  no  wedge, 
teeth  or  claws  to  injure  rope.  No  springs. 

Is  as  adjustable  as  chain  block  with 
|  none  of  that  block’s  disadvantages. 

I  Locks  perfectly  at  any  angle  or 
down. 

BURR  AUTOMATIC  SAFETY 
TACKLE  BLOCK 

Prices  range  from  70c  to  $4.25.  Indis¬ 
pensable,  onco  used.  Write 
postal  for  full  informa¬ 
tion,  sizes,  prices,  and 
many  other  points  of 
advantage  over  all  other 
blocks.  Address 

BURR  MFC. CO. 

l86Viaduct,  Cleveland.  O. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY?’ 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  WftS 
When  they  bought  an 

Electric  HaWagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  eteel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money.  ' 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88. Quincy,  111. 


SILVER  KING  BARLEY 

Wisconsin  Isfamed  as  the  best  bar¬ 
ley  state  In  the  Union.  Certain 
It  Is  that  It  produces  the  heaviest 
yielding  barleys  on  earth. 

OF  60  VARIETIES 
tested  by  the  Wisconsin  Agrlcul 
tural  Station, Salzer’s  Silver  King 
Barley  heads  the  list  as  the  biggest 
ylelder!  That's  a  record  we  are 
proud  ofl  But  it’s  what  Salzer’s 
seeds  do  everywhere. 


BEARDLESS 

BARLEY 

The  barley  of 
your  dreams;  no 
beards;  easy  to 
harvest,  yielding 
In  New  York  state 
1 21  bushels  per 
acre. 


EmperorWilliam 
OAT 

Our  now  EmperorWll- 
Ham  oat  is  the  great¬ 
est  oat  of  the  century. 
Almost  as  great  as  the 
Emperor  himself.  You 
will  want  it.  It’s  a 
marvel. 

Big  trial  package,  6o 

SALZER’S  BILLION  DOLLAR  GRASS  AND  TEOSINTE 

Billion  Dollar  Gross  covered  Itself  with  glory  In  1908.  It’s  hay  crop  to  the 
United  States  alone  Is  estimated  at  $10,000,000.00.  It  will  be  much  more  for 
1909.  Everybody  Is  talking  about  It.  Everybody  will  sow  It  for  1909,  as  It 
costs  but  »0c  to  90c  per  acre.  Is  ready  with  Its  lirst  crop  within  six  weeks  after 
Seeding  and  seldom  yields  less  than  6  to  12  tons  per  acre  of  magnificent  hay. 

TEOSINTE,  well,  the  catalog  tells  of  this  100  ton  green  food  freak. 

PURE  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED 

Balzer's  20th  Century  strains  of  clover  and  timothy  seed  stand  all  alone  In 
their  absolute  purity.  Of  course  they  cost  more  than  any  other  seedsmans, 
but  they  are  free  from  weeds.  That’s  worth  the  difference. 


W©  have  by  all  odds  the  largest  Seed  Potato  trade  in  the  World — 
'  one  ef  our  oellars  holds  60,000  Bushels  ! 

gW  BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

Or  for  10c  in  stamps  we  mall  free  of  all  costs  samples  of  Silver  King  Bar¬ 
ley,  yielding  173  bu.  peracre;  Macaroni  Wheat,  yielding  64  bu.  per  acre; 
Billion  Dollar  Grass;  Bpeltz,  the  cereal  and  hay  food  prodigy,  together  with 
timothy,  clover,  grasses,  etc.,  easily  worth  S10.00  of  any  man’s  money  to 
get  a  Btart  therewith. 

And  If  yon. send  14e  we  add  to  above  a  package  of  Farm  Seed  Novelty 
never  seen  by  you  before. 


CROSSE  WIS. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SWAMP  MUCK. 

On  page  82  is  a  note  about  swamp 
muck.  I  will  not  venture  an  opinion 
on  the  value  of  swamp  muck  on  agri¬ 
cultural  lands.  If  I  were  going  to  use 
it  in  this  way  I’d  compost  it  first,  say, 
for  a  year  at  least.  But  for  trees  and 
shrubs  either  in  the  nursery  or  in  per¬ 
manent  plantings  I  have  found  it  most 
excellent.  In  every  case,  however,  I 
have  composted  it  for  one  or  more 
years  before  using;  then  when  used  for 
nursery  purposes  have  spread  it  thickly, 
three  inches  or  more  over  the  ground, 
and  plowed  it  in ;  for  tree  specimens 
have  mixed  it  with  the  good  soil  to  be 
filled  into  the  holes,  say,  one-fourth  of 
the  composted  muck  to  three-fourths  of 
the  ordinary  filling.  Tree  roots  take 
to  it  admirably;  they  seem  to  love  it. 
In  the  case  of  heavy  loam  or  clay  soils 
composted  muck  is  excellent  for  open¬ 
ing  or  lightening  the  ground.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  great  Arnold  Arboretum  at 
Boston  for  planting  the  director,  Prof. 
C.  S.  Sargent,  used  the  composted  muck 
from  a  swamp  very  largely  in  the  tree 
holes  before  planting  the  specimen 
trees.  See  now  their  magnificent  growth 
and  proportions!  william  falconer. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  experience  shows  that 
Mr.  Falconer  is  right  in  this  estimate  of 
muck.  It  should  first  be  well  composted 
if  we  expect  any  benefit  from  it  the 
year  it  is  used.  As  stated  before,  we 
have  put  the  raw  muck  around  trees  in 
the  Winter  and  put  lime  on  top  of  it 
in  Spring. 

Crimson  Clover  in  New  York. 

How  far  north  in  New  York  State 
can  we  sow  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn 
and  expect  success  ? 

I  suppose  there  .is  no  locality  in  the 
State  of  New  York  where  Crimson 
clover  is  the  success  that  it  is  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
etc.  Yet  there  are  localities  where  it 
does  fairly  well.  I  have  seen  splendid 
crops  on  certain  portions  of  Long 
Island  in  the  sandy  soil.  The  farthest 
north  that  I  am  positive  of  its  having 
been  a  decided  success  is  with  George 
T.  Powell,  in  Columbia  County.  I  think 
it  is  more  a  question  of  adaptation  of 
soil  in  our  State  than  of  climate.  New 
York  is  beyond  the  limit  of  its  most 
satisfactory  culture,  but  where  the  soil 
is  favorable  it  is  still  possible  to  grow 
Crimson  clover  but  without  this  favor¬ 
able  soil  it  is  very  uncertain.  Here 
in  Ithaca,  we  find  it  too  uncertain  to 
warrant  our  paying  much  attention  to 
it.  although  we  have  had  a  few  excel¬ 
lent  successes  with  it.  I  think  I  have 
seen  fine  stands  of  Crimson  clover  in 
Oswego  County,  but  only  where  the  soil 
conditions  were  favorable. 

J.  L.  STONE. 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THE  DOLLAR? 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
articles  on  how  much  of  the  dollar  the 
farmer  gets ;  I  have  been  trying  to  get  as 
much  of  the  said  dollar  as  possible  for  the 
last  39  years.  I  think  the  farmers  are 
somewhat  to  blame  for  that.  If  a  farmer 
has  a  big  crop  of  a  certain  kind,  for  in¬ 
stance,  apples,  and  ships  them  to  a  com¬ 
mission  house,  he  should  remember  the 
commission  man  will  not  handle  them  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  He  is  in  the  com¬ 
mission  business  to  make  money,  and  when 
the  retailer  gets  the  apples  he  is  in  for  the 
same  purpose.  About  three  years  ago  I 
had  a  crop  of  apples,  I  was  not  feeling  very 
well  at  the  time,  and  thought  if  I  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  apples  at  a  fair  price  I  would 
do  so.  I  had  about  1,200  bushels,  hand¬ 
picked,  consisting  of  Baldwin,  Ilubbardston, 
Walbridge,  Wealthy  and  Smith’s  Cider,  so 
put  an  advertisement  in  a  Pittsburg  paper, 
telling  what  I  had  to  sell.  In  a  few  days 
I  got  a  letter  inquiring  for  prices  on  the 
lot.  I  answered  the  letter  and  gave  the 
price  35  cents  per  bushel  in  the  orchard. 
The  inquirer  wrote  me  again  telling  me  to 
ship  him  a  carload  right  away.  I  wrote 
him  asking  him  to  come  or  send  some  one 
to  see  the  apples,  as  I  didn’t  care  to 
ship  them  before  inspection.  He  wrote  me 
hadn’t  the  time,  but  to  ship  them  anyway. 
That  closed  that  transaction,  as  I  did  not 
ship.  I  then  went  to  one  of  our  local 
commission  men  and  told  him  what  I  had. 
He  wanted  to  know  my  price  and  I  told 
him  35  cents.  He  said  he  would  come 
up  and  see  them.  He  came  and  he  told  me 
that  he  didn’t  think  there  was  an  orchard 
in  this  neighborhood  that  had  as  nice  a 
lot  of  apples.  lie  said  the  apples  were  all 
nice  and  seemed  to  be  all  right,  but  my 
price  was  too  high.  I  asked  him  how 
much  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  them.  He 
said  25  cents  per  bushel  and  we  were  to 
help  pick  them  off  the  ground  and  put  them 
on  his  wagons.  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
put  them  on  my  own  wagon  and  sell  them 
myself.  I  then  went  to  some  of  our  local 
storekeepers  and  offered  them  at  the  same 
price  they  were  paying  the  commission 
men.  One  of  them  told  me  afterwards  that 
I  was  about  10  cents  per  bushel  higher 
than  the  commission  men  but  he  kept  on 
buying  and  has  bought  from  me  ever  since 
when  I  called  on  him.  I  often  see  farmers 
come  to  town  with  a  load  of  produce,  and 
if  they  don’t  happen  to  strike  the  market 
right  and  make  a  sale  they  will  go  around 
to  people  and  offer  their  products  at  re¬ 
tail  for  the  same  as  the  storekeepers  pay 
wholesale.  I  think  if  the  farmer  will 
study  his  own  market  and  offer  a  good 
article  at  the  regular  market  price  lie  will 
get  his  share  of  the  dollar;  it  is  the 
middle  man  who  gets  the  dollar  the  farmer 
should  have.  I  never  have  anything  to 
bring  back  home  that  I  take  to  town  to 
sell.  I  have  about  55  acres,  and  my  sales 
average  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  per  year. 

Beaver  Falls,  ra.  j.  s. 


Subduing  a  Swamp. 

8.  J.  F.j  AJcrotij  O. — I  have  a  piece  of 
swamp  that  is  ditched,  but  has  never  been 
worked.  What  would  be  the  best  crop  to 
pht  on  it  to  work  out  the  wild  vegetation? 

Ans. — If  the  swamp  has  been  drained 
so  that  it  can  be  worked  properly  we 
would  plant  corn  the  first  season  and 
give  good  cultivation.  Then  you  can 
use  a  coat  of  lime  and  seed  to  grass. 


Destroying  Stumps ;  Leaf  Mold. 

8.  F„  Ohestei-j  N.  J. — 1.  Some  time  ago 
you  published  a  little  article  telling  how  to 
destroy  old  stumps  with  some  sort  of  acid. 
1  cannot  find  that  particular  paper,  though 
I  have  all  of  the  others,  and  I  have  a  few 
unsightly  stumps  in  a  field  that  would  be 
much  better  for  their  absence.  I  thought  I 
would  try  that  particular  method  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  them.  2.  Has  old  leaf  mold 
that  has  lain  undisturbed  for  years  any 
particular  value  as  a  fertilizer,  aside  from 
potting  house  plants,  etc.?  I  am  using  it 
in  the  gutters  behind  my  cows  as  a  sort 
of  absorbent  for  the  liquids.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  injure  the  manure 
any ;  I  thought  it  might  help  some. 

Ans. — There  is  some  mistake  about 
this  stump-destroying  scheme.  We  have 
not  advised  the  use  of  acid  or  salt¬ 
petre,  but  have  shown  that  such  “pro¬ 
cesses”  do  not  pay.  This  so-called  ad- 
Hce  goes  through  the  papers  every 
year.  We  have  never  given  it.  Pull 
the  stumps  or  blast  them  out,  or  burn 
them  by  keeping  a  fire  burning  on  the 
windward  side.  The  leaf  mold  -is  val¬ 
uable  worth  as  much  as  manure  when 
sweetened.  It  is  usually  too  sour  to 
nse  at  once.  You  are  making  good  use 
°f  it.  It  will  absorb  the  liquids  and 
these  will  help  sweeten  the  mold.  It 
will  all  help  the  manure. 


Gel  A  NEW  HOLLAND 
Feed  Mill 

From  Your  Dealer 

On  Free 


The  price  is  low 
but  the  mill  Is  the 
best  one  made.  To 
prove  that,  we  ar¬ 
range  with  good 
dealers  to  sell  It  on 
trial.  Ask  you  r 
dealer.  If  he  does 
not  keep  it,  write 
us.  We  will  give 

you  the  name  of  _ 

another  nearby  dealer  to  see,  or  ship  you  th_  mill 
you  want  from  our  factory  or  Western  branch  to 
save  time  and  freight. 

One  of  them  will  just  fit  your  ease.  We  want  to 
prove  to  you  that  the  New  Holland  grinds  faster, 
runs  easier  and  does  better  work  than  any  other 
mill,  regardless  of  price. 

Adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  power.  Furnished  w  ith 
or  without  elevator  and  bagger.  Grinds  all  grains 
fine  or  coarse,  makes  best  corn  or  cob  meal  or  tine 
table  meal. 

FIVE  STYLES,  SIZES  AND 
PRIDES 

Our  hard,  sha  rp,  non-clogging  grinding  plates  are 
a  special  feature. 

FREE  TO  YOU: 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  today  so  wo  can 
mail  you  a  copy.  It  gives  the  tests  and  experience 
of  experts  boiled  down.  We  will  send  you  our  com¬ 
plete  catalogue,  our  prices  and  trial  offer,  too. 
Write  us  mow. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

■  Box  13  New  Holland,  Pa. 


POTASH 


Potash  in  the  Fertilizer  Puts  Corn  on  the  Cob  and 
Profit  in  the  Pocket 

Practical  field  tests  with  the  fertilizing  elements,  Potash,  Phos¬ 
phoric  ^Acly.  anc*  Nitrogen,  have  amply  demonstrated  the  truth 
that  Potash  is  essential  to  the  development  of  sound,  profit-paying 

CORN 

Y?dV^CSu  meI?ial  ferfiliz?rl  for  corn  should  contain  at  least  9% 
of  Potash.  The  result  will  be  a  larger  yield  and  better  quality, 

POTASH  IS  PROFIT 

Valuable  Literature ,  FREE,  on  Fertilizing  Corn  and  all  other  crops. 

GERMAN  IIALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago  Candler  Building,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


$1,000  Prize  liar 
Omaha  Expo. 


increase  YOUR  CORN  CROP  30%  for  H 

THE  secret  of  bumper  corn  crops  is  In  the  seeding.  Had  all  the  corn 
x  planted  in  1908  been  sorted  with  the  SIMPLEX  GRADER,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  yield  would  have  been  increased  & 00,000,000  bushels. 
The  *  SIMPLEX”— 

All-Steel  Corn  Grader— Price  $1 

insures  the  accurate  dropping,  by  hand  or  machine,  of  even,  regular  size,  perfect  grains. 
RESULT — every  stand  is  uniform.  Until  the  invention  of  the  Simplex,  accurate  dropping  was  im¬ 
possible.  The  Simplex  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  better  than  any  $15  grader.  Buy  one  and 
you’ll  forget  your  high-priced  machine.  So  simple  your  boy  can  work  it.  Made  entirely  of 
pressed  steel;  will  last  a  lifetime.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it,  whether  you  plant  one  or 
1,000  acres.  Ju st^sl i p  a  dollar  bill  in  a  letter,  mail  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you,  with  the 
Grader,  booklet — “Bumper  Corn  Crops — How  To  Produce  Them.”  This  booklet  alone  is  worth 
$5  an  acre  to  you.  The  Simplex  doesthe  work  perfectly.  Capacity,  10  to  15  bushels  per  hour. 
Order  today.  Money  back  if  not  as  represented. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  714  to  734  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Iron  and  Steel  Hooting  in  the  World. 

Get  more  out  of  your  garden 

Use  the  Planet  Jr. 

Combination  Garden 
Tools,  and  you’ll  do  bet¬ 
ter  work ;  save  two- 
thirds  your  time,  and  get 
a  better  yield. 

There’s  nothing  like 
a  Planet  Jr.  for  profit¬ 
able  gardening  or 
farming.  Made  by 
a  practical  farmer  and 
experienced  manufac¬ 
turer.  Fully  guaranteed. 


v 


V, 


No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel- 

Hoe  saves  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.  Almost 
all  useful  garden  implements  in  one.  Adjustable 
in  a  minute  to  sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe,  culti- 
vate,  weed,  or  plow.  Pays  for  itself  quickly, 
even  in  small  gardens. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double-Wheel  Hoe,  Cul¬ 
tivator  and  Plo  w,  the  handiest  implement  ever 
made  for  truckers  and  gardeners.  All  culti¬ 
vating  parts  are  of  high-carbon  steel  to  keep 
keen  edge.  Specially  designed  to  work  ex¬ 
tremely  close  to  plants  without  injury. 

Write  for  our  1909  free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  which  describes  45 Planet  Jr.  imple¬ 
ments,  including  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes, 
Horse-lloes,  One-  and  Two-Horse  Rid¬ 
ing  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard- 
and  Beet-Cultivators. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 
/Box  1107- Philadelphia,  Pa 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad¬ 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
bigger  crops  with  the  Cahoon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Sowers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  sa»e 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops.  It’s  free. 

GOODELL  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE  DI  C\\\T 

CUTAWAY  SULKY^1^  FLUW 

The  Only  PERFECT  REVERSIBLE 
SULKY  DISK  PLOW  MADE. 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 

tools 


Is  controlled  at  the  end  of  the  furrow 
by  a  foot  trip  lever  which  releases  the 
Turning  Disk,  so  that  when  the  horses 
are  brought  in  good  position  to  continue 

plowing  it  inter-locks  itself  without  any  further  nse  of  levers 
or  efforts  of  the  driver.  Can  be  used  as  a  right  or  left  hand 
plow  and  is  a  perfect  success.  Is  mounted  on  carrying  wheels 
and  is  as  light  as  is_  consistent  with  durability.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  in  plowing  fallow  land  for  the  Cutaway 
blades  shake  out  the  edge  of  the  furrow  solthat  it  isn't  neces- 

Plow  XV lien  Tnrninc  in  ?,ai'y  t0  harrow  the  land  after  once  ploughed  with  this  plow. 

Plow  w  lien  lurmng  to  Right.  Send  today  for  FUEE  Booklet  with  full  information. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. r  839 Main  St.,  Higganum,  Corm. 


Write  f op  Price  and  Guaranty  on 

Thie  AnMFPulverizinsHarr°W)Ciod 

I  Ills  Hulls  C  Crusher  and  Leveler 


Lowest  Priced 
Riding  Harrow 

Lightest  Draft 


For  many  years  the  favorite  because  it  is  “the 
barrow  of  all  work”  the  only  implement  a  man  needs 
lor  following  the  plow  in  any  field— or  stirring  any 
kind  of  soil. 

It  Crushes,  Cuts,_  Lifts,  Turns,  Smoothes 
and  Levels  in  One  Operation 

Yet  it  puts  less  strain  on  the  horses  than  any  other  harrow, 
owing  to  the  sharp,  sloping  knives.  The  knives  cut  through 
the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  leaving  the  trash  be- 
low  the  surface,  while  other  harrows  drag  this  to  the  top,  where  its 
fertilizing  value  is  wasted 


Our  book  by  experts  on  “Prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Soil.”  The 
study  of  this  book  means 
larger  and  better 
crops  for  you. 
Write  postal 
now. 


^  u°  ^T8tiF<?r  9°.?erin*  ^eed*  The  curving  coulters  turn  every  inch  of 
the  soil.  Made  in  different  sizes,  from  3  feet  to  1754  feet  in  width 

Examine  the  Acme  at  your  dealers.  If  not  there,  we  will  ship  direct. 

Wnte  for  Catalog  and  Valuable  Book  on  Preparation  of  the  Soil."  Free  to  you. 

137  Central  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  J. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ON  FARMS. 

Among  the  remarkable  stories  of  farm 
prosperity  told  of  the  Pacific  coast  apple 
section  we  find  the  following  from  The 
Spokane  Spokesman  : 

“Recently  the  Artesian  Hotel  of  this 
place  installed  an  electric  light  plant, 
operated  with  a  gasoline  engine.  The  en¬ 
gine  has  six  horse  power  and  the  dynamo 
has  3%  kilowatt  power,  which  will  furnish 
60  lamps  of  16  candle  power  each.  The 
plant  worked  so  successfully  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  business  men  ace  contemplating  in¬ 
stalling  them.  Scores  of  people,  both  in 
town,  and  in  the  country,  have  visited  the 
plant  and  watched  its  operation  with  a 
view  to  installing  similar  plants. 

“Fred.  S.  l7oungr  a  farmer  west  of  town, 
has  installed  one  on  his  farm  and  is  so 
well*  pleased  with  its  operation  that  a 
number  of  his  neighbors  contemplate  put¬ 
ting  in  similar  plants.  ‘I  believe  that  at 
least  25  of  these  plants  will  be  in  use 
within  a  few  miles  of  Pullman  within 
a  year,’  said  Mr.  Young.  The  plant 
installed  by  Mr.  Young  has  a  two  horse 
power  engine,  which  pumps  water  for  the 
house  and  stock,  runs  a  chop  mill  and  sup¬ 
plies  electric  light  for  the  house  and  barn 
at  night.  A  small  storage  battery,  which 
is  charged  while  the  machine  is  running 
in  the  evening,  supplies  light  all  night, 
if  desired,  after  the  machine  is  shut 
down.” 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  from  a  care¬ 
ful  investigation  that  electric  supply  from 
a  gasoline  engine  through  a  storage  bat¬ 
tery  would  not  prove  very  practical  on  a 
farm.  A  water  power  is  best,  since  it 
supplies  a  steady  power.  Regarding  the 
above  news  note  we  have  this  reporf  from 
a  Washington  correspondent : 

Pullman  is  where  our  State  College 
is  situated,  and  is  in  about  the  best 
farming  section  in  eastern  Washington, 
and  the  dwellers  in  the  rural  districts 
there  are  well  advanced  as  far  as  the 
comforts  of  life  are  concerned.  They 
may  be  making  experiments  in  the  way 
of  lighting  by  electricity.  If  so,  all 
their  appliances  and  machinery  are  from 
the  East.  In  our  district  here  on  Puget 
Sound,  in  Skagit  Co.,  said  by  the 
faculty  of  the  agricultural  college  to  be 
on  the  whole  the  best  and  most  pros¬ 
perous  farming  region  in  the  State, 
and  noted  for  its  well-appointed  and 
beautiful  farm  homes,  etc.,  the  acetylene 
lighting  plant  is  quite  commonly  an 
adjunct  to  the  farm  home,  but  we  have 
heard  of  no  one  using  the  electric  sys¬ 
tem.  In  the  rich  White  River  Valley, 
near  to  Seattle,  the  electric  light  is 
common,  the  Interurban  Electric  Road 
furnishing  three  lights  to  a  home  at 
the  rate  of  60  cents  oer  month.  We 
expect  the  same  facilities  here  in  a 
short  time  from  the  building  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  road,  to  be  begun  the  present  sea¬ 
son.  Our  mountain  streams  furnish 
unlimited  power,  and  but  40  or  50  miles 
distant,  and  which  will,  of  course,  be 
brought  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
electricity. 

As  to  those  statements  from  our 
newspapers,  no  one  here  takes  much 
stock  in  them.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
vast  booming  and  promoting  methods 
common  in  the  State  by  the  various 
interests  profiting  therefrom,  and  in 
general  contain  but  a  few  grains  of 
truth.  Take  the  one  story  of  the  vast 
profits  of  fruit  growing  here.  One 
newspaper  story  has  it  that  a  certain 
party  had  realized  $5,000  from  less 
than  an  acre  of  his  20-acre  orchard; 
afterwards  corrected  it  to  say  that  it 
counted  up  to  that  if  the  whole  acre 
had  been  covered  with  trees  that  yielded 
as  some  of  them  did.  Then  the  story 
was  printed  all  over  the  State  that  this 
orchard  of  20  acres  had  given  a  return 
of  $5,000  per  acre.  And  it  was  even 
repeated  in  Congress  at  Washington  by 
our  State  Senator,  as  an  orchard  that 
had  given  a  crop  from  which  had  been 
realized  a  return  in  1907  of  $100,000  in 
gold  coin !  J-  F-  c* 

W  ashington. 

Chickweed  in  the  Strawberries. 

A.  E.  R.,  State  Road,  Del. — A  report  that 
I  watched  for  but  never  saw  was  when  T. 
Greiner’s  strawberry  patch  came  up  so  full 
of  chickweed  as  to  make  him  a  good  mulch 
for  Winter.  I  would  like  to  know  how  the 
race  came  out. 

Ans. — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  about 
chickweed  as  a  mulch  for  strawberries 


THE  RURAIi  NEW-YORKER 


I  have  to  disclaim  all  preferences  for 
that  kind  of  Winter  mulch,  or  Summer 
mulch,  either.  Chickweed  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  have  in  a  garden,  and 
least  of  all  in  a  strawberry  patch,  al¬ 
though  it  may  do  little  or  no  harm  in 
a  potato  patch  or  cornfield.  I  have 
seen  strawberry  plants  and  rows,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  earlier  varieties,,  so  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  the  excessive 
growth  of  that  weed  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  gather  fruit.  Yet  in  my 
later  sorts,  especially  the  Gandy  last 
Summer,  while  the  plants  were  often 
almost  hidden  from  sight  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  chickweed  during 
the  blooming  stage,  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  happened  to  be  such  that  the  weed 
plants  ripened  and  dried  away,  form¬ 
ing  a  good  carpet-like  mulch  betwen 
the  rows,  but  leaving  those  thrifty 
strawberry  vines  exposed  and  giving  us 
a  most  excellent  chance  to  pick  the  ber¬ 
ries  until  the  end  of  the  season.  Since 
then,  of  course,  a  new  growth  of  chick- 
weed  has  appeared,  and  I  believe  at 
this  writing  covers  the  old  bed  almost 
completely.  At  the  beginning  of  Spring 
I  shall  run  over  it  with  a  smoothing 
harrow  and  see  what  the  outcome  will 

be.  T.  GREINER. 

A  Neglected  Orchard. 

G.  W.  B.,  Sterling,  Va, — We  have  here 
in  Loudon  county  an  orchard  of  Ben 
Davis  on  a  red  shale  ridge  that  needs  help 
of  some  sort.  The  trees,  while  looking 
healthy  are  apparently  stunted.  They  are 
quite  small,  though  they  seem  to  have 
been  set  a  good  while.  In  1907  they  bore 
very  full  and  there  were  a  good  many 
apples  in  1908.  The  farm  has  recently 
come  into  our  possession,  and  we  know 
nothing  more  than  this  of  its  past  history. 
There  are  no  signs  of  any  recent  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  orchard,  and  it  is  grown  up 
to  weeds  wherever  the  soil  will  grow  them, 
also  there  is  more  or  less  Japan  clover, 
and  in  the  few  richer  spots  Red  clover. 
We  find  Ben  Davis  a  whole  lot  better 
than  no  apples  at  all.  and  would  like  to 
know  the  best  way  to  treat  this  orchard 
to  give  it  the  best  possible  chance.  Would 
cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  be  a  good  crop 
for  it? 

Ans. — There  seems  little  doubt  that 
what  this  apple  orchard  needs  is  plenty 
of  good  tillage  and  some  feeding.  I 
would  suggest  a  liberal  coating  of  muri¬ 


ate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  200  pounds 
per  acre,  and  800  pounds  of  dissolved 
phosphate  rock.  These  may  be  mixed 
and  sown  broadcast  together  over  the 
area  covered  by  the  tree  roots,  which  is 
about  as  far  from  the  trees  as  they  are 
tall.  Then  I  would  plow  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  shallow  and  keep  the  top  loose  by 
frequent  use  of  cultivators,  harrows  or 
anything  that  will  do  the  work  well. 
Sow  cow  peas  in  drills  in  Summer  and 
cultivate  them  at  least  twice.  About 
September  1  or  a  little  sooner  I  would 
sow  Crimson  clover,  which  should  be 
plowed  under  the  next  May.  This  will 
furnish  nitrogen.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  pruning  of  consequence  is  necessary, 
for  Ben  Davis  naturally  makes  a  very 
shapely  tree.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Cedar  Oil  as  a  Farm  Crop. 

F.  E.  R.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. — I  own  a  farm 
that  is  overrun  with  cedars ;  they  spread 
so  much  over  the  pasture  that  if  nothing  is 
done  there  will  be  no  pasture  at  all.  1 
have  li-aid  of  making  cedar  oil  out  of 
them.  Is  it  practical?  Can  anyone  do  it, 
and  is  there  a  ready  sale  of  this  cedar  oil? 
Most  of  the  cedars  are  too  small  for  posts. 

Ans. — We  would  not  encourage  the 
plan.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
practical  to  try  to  distill  that  quantity 
of  cedars.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
cedar  oil,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
oils  and  extracts,  but  prices  are  not 
such  as  to  encourage  small  operations. 
We  sometimes  hear  of  cases  where 
great  profits  are  said  to  be  made  in  dis¬ 
tilling  these  oils,  but  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  o-i.  In  southern 
Connecticut  some  farmers  cut  hazel 
brush  as  a  Winter  job  and  haul  it  to  a 
distillery,  but  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  money  in  it. 


Bush  Fruits  ;  by  F.  W.  Card ;  535 
pages,  many  illustrations.  Of  service  to 
all  who  raise  small  fruits  commercially  or 
for  home  use :  planting,  cultivation,  fer¬ 
tilizing,  etc.,  well  covered;  price  $1.50; 
for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  F.  D.  Coburn ; 
336  pages ;  illustrated.  There  is  no  for¬ 
age  plants  in  which  more  people  are  in¬ 
terested  now  than  Alfalfa,  and  Secretary 
Coburn’s  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject 
makes  this  book  of  especial  value.  For 
sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ;  price  $2. 


February  20, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  10. 


Where  Grapefruit  Nets 
$2,500  per  Acre. 

Small  farms  are  making:  Florida 
planters  wealthy.  Fruit  crops  net 
$500  to  $2,500  per  acre — Veg¬ 
etables,  $1,000.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate,  no  droughts.  Write  for 
booklet  written  by  a  western 
man  which  shows  profits  derived 
from  various  crops,  and  tells  of 
rich  lands  procured  reasonably. 
Sent  free  while  edition  lasts. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR-LINE, 

Dept,  18.  Portsmouth.  Va. 


THE  FARMER’S  WEALTH 

comes  from  the  soil;  the  richer  the  soil  the  more 
money  made.  No  better  land  anywhere  than 
Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Fine  climate, 
with  long  growing-seasons;  three  crops  a  year 
from  same  field.  Yet  lands  are  cheap  and  can 
be  bought  on  easy  terms— a  gold  mine  for  an 
Industrious  man.  Write  for  booklet. 


F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indusf’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Make  Plowing  Easy 

p-The 
I  Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 

Attach  to 
ahy  walking 
plow  —  one 

or  two-horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plowwith  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word 
for  this  —  test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  $5.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY. 

327  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


Hume  Saw  Mill, 
Fairfield,  Me. 


Why  Use  Paint  to  Protect  Your  Roof? 


)t  get  a  roofing  in  the  begin-  Its  real  mineral  surface  makes  this  possible, 

that  will  protect  itself— that  What  you  spend  merely  for  paint  and 

ltjng  ?  repairs  on  other  roofs  will  in  a  few  years 

h  surfaced  ready  roofings  re-  Pay  entirely  for  an  Amatite  roof. 

>f  paint  or  some  liquid  every  r  For  Farm  Buildings  i,:  is  especially  satis- 

,  .  r  •  i r  i  _  factory  and  economical. 

1  he  roofing  itself  merely  acts  J 

.1  •  Tr  r  -i  .  .  Anyone  can  lay  Amatite.  It  requires  no 

the  paint.  If  you  fail  to  put  3  J  M 

roof  doesn  t  last  very  long.  * 

T)  r  ■  .  cement  for  laps  are  furnished  free  ■  L "Ijl 

Roofing  requires  no  paint  r  ap-  II 

i  •  j  r  ^  .  with  each  roll. 

kind.  It  gives  protection  j  wfUUM*' 

e  moment  you  lay  it  until  it  Write  for  Free  Sample  and  i 

irn  out,  without  spending  Booklet  and  investigate  its  J  ROOFlNI 

•ther  cent  for  extras.  merits  for  yourselfi  J® 

mm 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  # 

St.  Louis  Cleveland  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  KiNFPAI  OiRFiD 

New  Orleans 


Kansas  City 


Minneapolis 


London,  Eng. 


1909. 
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Building  a  Dam. 

P.  A.,  Gaylord,  Va. — I  wish  to  dam  a 
spring  to  a  height  of  2V6  feet,  making  the 
dam  of  concrete.  The  amount  of  water 
flowing  from  spring  is  probably  150  gallons 
a  minute.  Will  you  inform  me  how  to  go 
about  it,  and  will  Portland  cement  set  in 
water? 

Axs. — If  you  wish  merely  to  build  a 
very  small  reservoir  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  spring  without  storing 
much  water  I  would  simply  dig  a 
square  pit  right  over  where  the  spring, 
was  deep  enough  to  come  down  to  firm 
soil  or  hard-pan  and  large  enough  to 
include  the  area  through  which  the 
water  came  up.  Probably  from  four 
to  six  feet  square  would  generally  be 
sufficient.  Dig  it  so  that  the  sides  are 
square  and  perpendicular,  and  then  crib 
up  a  board  structure  from  four  to  six 
inches  from  the  earth  walls.  Then  till 
in  this  space  with  soft  concrete  carried 
up  to  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground.  As  soon  as  this 
is  well  “set”  the  stakes  and  boards  may 
be  removed,  leaving  a  bottomless  ce¬ 
ment  box,  tight  except  for  the  outlet 
pipe.  This  box  may  then  be  covered 
with  a.  large  flagstone  or  a  cement  slab. 
This  is  an  ideal  arrangement  for  a 
home  water  supply,  because  it  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  spring  from  contamination  by 
dirt  or  vermin.  A  reservoir  four  feet 
deep  and  five  feet  square  could  he  built 
from  a  load  of  gravel,  a  load  of  clean 
sand  and  two  barrels  of  Portland  ce¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  de¬ 
sign  is  to  build  a  dam  for  water  storage 
or  for  ice,  a  different  plan  must  be  pur¬ 
sued.  The  easiest  and  cheapest  plan 
will  be  to  take  a  slow,  patient  team  and 
a  scraper,  dragging  out  the  soil  and 
piling  it  in  an  embankment  in  the  places 
where  it  is  needed  to  make  a  dam, 
keeping  it  well  tramped  or  packed  to 
make  it  tight,  and  finished  by  construct¬ 
ing  a  wooden  spillway  or  apron  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  washing  by  the  overflow.. 
If  a  row  of  sheet-piling  can  be  driven 
down  through  this  soft  earth  into  the 
firm  ground  beneath  it  will  prevent  in¬ 
jury  to  the  dam  from  burrowing  ani¬ 
mals  like  muskrats. 

Recently  we  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  building  of  a  concrete 
dam  for  a  pond  for  a  farm  electric 
ligh’t  plant.  A  dam  2 y2  feet  liiglT  will 
need  only  a  very  light  concrete  wall. 
Simply  excavate  a  trench  across  the 
outlet  of  the  spring  and  the  bed  of  the 
creek  deep  enough  to  come  down  to 
reasonably  firm  ground,  so  that  the 
water  will  not  seep  beneath  the  con¬ 
crete.  Then  crib  up  this  trench  with 
stakes  and  boards  with  stay  lath 
nailed  across  to  prevent  them  spreading 
apart  under  the  pressure  of  the  heavy, 
semi-liquid  concrete.  Then  fill  in  this 
space  with  small,  clean  stones  bedded 
in  a  mortar  of  sand,  gravel  and  cement. 
If  you  have  some  scrap  iron,  such  as 
old  rods  or  iron  pipe,  you  may  use  it 
as  reinforcing  material  by  burying  it 
in  the  concrete  as  the  wall  goes  up. 
Such  a  dam  is  not  an  expensive  prop¬ 
osition.  The  depth  of  the  trench  and 
the  thickness  of  dam  must  vary  with 
the  depth  of  water  it  is  designed  to 
retain.  jared  van  wagenen,  jr. 

Sweet  Corn  for  New  York. 

AT,  Middletown,  N.  Y. — I  am  planning 
to  plant  sweet  corn  quite  largely  this  sea¬ 
son.  I  notice  that  what  is  called  “Hacken¬ 
sack  corn”  brings  highest  price  usually  in 
the  New  York  City  market.  I  can  get 
small  varieties  like  Crosby’s  Early  in  mar¬ 
ket  the  last  week  in  July  and  first  week  in 
August.  I  want  to  learn  whether  or  not  it 
would  have  to  come  in  competition  with 
large  varieties  like  Evergreen  or  Country 
Gentlemen  from  Hackensack  at  that  date. 

Ans.  —  “Hackensack”  sweet  corn 
brings  high  prices  because  it  is  hauled 
to  Xew  York  in  wagons  the  same  day 
it  is  picked,  thus  being  several  hours 
nearer  to  the  stalk  than  that  brought 


by  railroad.  Some  growers  plant  Cory 
exclusively,  making  several  plantings  to 
get  a  succession.  Others  use  some 
Evergreen  or  similar  large  late  varieties. 
There  is  steady  supply  of  nearby  corn 
from  the  middle  of  July  until  frost,  so 
that  shipments  from  a  distance  will 
have  to  compete  with  this  Hackensack 
corn  for  a  long  time.  For  the  general 
market  good-sized  ears  are  desired.  To 
get  a  trade  in  small  ears  of  higher 
quality  would  require  something  of  the 
same  kind  of  work  needed  to  get  up  a 
retail  trade  in  fancy  eggs. 

Cement  Walks ;  Cost  of  Cows. 

ll.  F.  M.,  Chatham,  Center,  N.  Y. — 1. 
Wishing  to  make  a  walk  from  the  house  to 
the  street,  will  some  one  toll  me  the  cheap¬ 
est  means  of  making  a  permanent  job?  Is 
there  any  preparation  of  coal  ashes  that 
would  do?  2.  What  would  be  the  probable 
expense  of  keeping  a  cow  a  year  where  pas¬ 
ture  cannot  be  had ;  3.  Are  coal  ashes  of 

any  value  on  a  garden? 

Ans. — 1.  The  first  principle  in  laying 
a  cement  walk  is  to  construct  a  solid 
foundation  which  cannot  be  moved  by 
the  frost.  Upon  this  foundation  lay 
the  cement,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  Portland  cement,  two  parts 
sand  and  three  parts  coal  ashes.  Mix 
dry  and  then  add  water  to  make  it  the 
consistency  of  mortar.  It  should  be 
laid  about  three  inches  thick,  and  a 
little  clear  cement  should  be  used  on 
the  surface  to  make  it  smooth  and 
hard.  A  walk  constructed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  will  last  a  long  time,  but  it  would 
make  a  better  job  to  omit  the  coal’ 


Many  Things  on  the  Farm 

can  be  made  of  cement  as  cheaply  as  of  lumber,  and 
they  last  for  centuries.  But — you’ll  be  out  at  pocket 
if  you  buy  cement  before  you  get  our  book  on 

EDISON 

Portland  Cement 

and  see  not  only  what  big  work  leading  architects 
and  engineers  have  used  it  on,  but  WHY 
they  have  specified  it. 

Edison  Portland  Cement  is  always  the  same  in 
color,  texture  and  strength.  Most  economical— 
because  it  goes  farthest — same  weight  as  of  other 
brands,  binds  1 0  per  cent,  more  sand,  gravel  or 
broken  stone  with  equal  strength,  or  binds  same 
sand,  etc.,  with  1  0  per  cent,  greater  strength — 
because  it  is  uniformly  1  0  per  cent,  finest  ground 
in  the  world. 


Make  it  of  “EDISON”  and  Save  Money* 

Write  TODAY  for  the  Book. 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
921  St.  James  Building,  New  York.  City 


EDISON' 

PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
COM  PA  N  Vj 

MEW  VILLAGE  _ 

N.J 


mum 


ashes  in  the  mixture.  2.  A  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  a 
year  without  pasture  would  be  $75  to 
$100,  depending  upon  the  individuality 
of  the  cow  and  the  local  prices  of  feed. 
3.  There  is  no  fertilizing  value  in  coal 
ashes,  but  if  applied  to  a  heavy  soil 
they  might  lighten  it  up  a  little  and 
he  of  some  value  in  that  way. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Value  of  Old  Plastering. 

J.  8.  It.,  Yonkers,  A'.  Y. — I  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  with  a  big  12-room  bouse 
in  bad  repair.  I  at  once  took  out  all  the 
old  plastering  completely  and  replastered. 
Can  the  old  plaster  be  used  on  land  as 
lime?  How  will  it  compare  in  value  with 
new  agricultural  lime? 

Ans. — Remember  what  the  old  plas¬ 
tering  is — lime,  sand  and  hair.  The 
sand  adds  no  value  to  it,  the  hair  a 
very  little.  Most  old  plastering  con¬ 
tains  small  quantities  of  nitrate  of 
lime,  which  forms  in  damp  places.  The 
plastering  is  usually  not  worth  more 
than  one-third  as  much  as  air-slaked 
lime  and  must  be  crushed  or  ground  fine 
before  it  will  be  fit  to  use.  We  have 
put  the  large  broken  pieces  as  a  mulch 
around  trees. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

- v.  ,  •, 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


— 99  9Xoo  %  Pure—, 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA.  OHId 


r  Roofing  Book  and  Samples 
^  SB.  \of  JM  Asbestos  Roofin*  VVOOVa 


LET  us  tell  you  how  to  save  money  on  roofing;  how  to  protect 

vnur  hiiildil 


Resists 

fire 

rot 

Rust 

Vear> 


your  buildings  from  fire;  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  painting  and  repairing;  how  to  keep  your  buildings 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

No  matter  how  much  or  little  roofing  or  siding  you  need;  no 
matter  what  kind  or  grade  of  roofing  you  want  to  buy — 

We  Will  Quote  Interesting  Prices 

We  have  been  making  roofing  for  farm  and  city  buildings  for  50  years. 
Our  longer  experience  and  better  facilities  insure  you  better  quality  than  you 
can  get  elsewhere.  And  as  we  do  the  largest  business,  we  can  quote  you  the 
best  prices. 

FOR  SIDING  FARM  BUILDINGS 

Asbestoside  is  without  an  equal.  It  has  the  same  durability  and  fire- 
resistance  features  as  our  asbestos  roofing  and  keeps  a  building  comfortable 
in  all  weathers — particularly  adapting  it  to  stock  and  poultry  buildings.  Put 
up  in  sheets  and  can  be  applied  by  anyone. 

Write  today  for  Free  Book  No.  63,  Samples  and  Prices. 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.  Home  Omce,  100  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


" Continental "  Binder 

Three  generations  of  farmers  have  used  the  Johnston  binder— 
we  have  been  building  them  better  and  better  for  58  years— no  wonder  users  call 
them  the  "King  of  Binders.” 

The  Johnston  Binder  has  greater  strength  and  more  elevator  capacity  than 
any  other  Binder.  Roller  bearing  wheels,  folding  dividers,  right-hand  levers  in 
easy  reach  of  the  driver,  an  adjustable  reel  and  back  wing,  which  can  be  set  for 
any  kind  of  grain  under  all  soil  conditions,  a  trip  that  never  repeats,  a  knotter 
that  always  ties.  Every  Binder  is  guaranteed.  Built  in  4  sizes.  The  Johnston 
Binder  meets  every  requirement  of  the  farmer. 

Write  today  for  our  1909  Library  describing  the  Johnston  Farm  Tools. 

The  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO . 
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LEGAL  MATTERS. 

An  Outlawed  Mortgage. 

A  farmer  died,  leaving  four  sons.  In 
order  to  settle  the  estate  one  of  the  sons 
bought  the  farm,  giving  the  others  a  first, 
second  and  third  mortgage,  respectively. 
They  were  given  in  1888,  and  were  to  run 
10  years.  After  the  interest  had  been  ‘paid 
the  first  year  (in  1889)  the  brother  holding 
the  third  mortgage  went  away.  He  has 
never  been  back,  and  it  is  not  known  where 
he  is.  The  first  and  second  mortgages  have 
been  paid,  and  the  owner  of  the  farm  has 
stood  ready  to  pay  the  third  one,  but  has 
waited  from  year  to  year  thinking  the 
brother  might  put  in  an  appearance.  Now 
he  thinks  of  selling  the  farm.  What  must 
he  do  in  order  to  get  the  mortgage  off  rec¬ 
ord  and  a  clear  title  to  the  property?  Does 
a  mortgage  outlaw  in  20  years  from  the 
last  payment?  If  so,  and  the  owner  of  the 
mortgage  does  not  show  up,  can  the  other 
brothers  bring  any  action  in  regard  to  the 
matter?  h.  b.  c. 

New  York. 

A  mortgage  becomes  outlawed  20  years 
after  it  is  due,  provided  no  interest  is  paid. 
The  law  presumes  that  the  debt  is  forgiven. 
In  this  case  it  will  become  outlawed  20 
years  after  it  was  due,  or  80  years  from 
the  time  of  execution.  We  fear  that  no 
prudent  man  would  buy  a  place  with  such 
a  cloud  on  the  title.  The  law  will  presume 
that  a  man  is  dead  after  an  absence  of 
seven  years,  but  we  doubt  if  a  judge  would 
grant  such  an  order  in  this  case. 

Renting  Mortgaged  Land. 

I  have  rented  three  acres  of  land  at  $10 
an  acre.  One  acre  I  planted  to  straw¬ 
berries  last  Spring.  The  farm  the  land  is 
on  has  a  mortgage  on  it.  If  the  man  1 
rented  the  land  from  lets  it  go  back  on 
the  mortgage,  can  I  hold  the  land  for 
the  three  years?  I  pay  the  rent  yearly. 

New  York.  j.  H. 

A  judgment  and  sale  at  foreclosure  will 
.wipe  out  your  lease  and  all  similar  claims. 
A  person  leasing  property  should  look  to 
see  if  the  property  is  mortgaged,  and  if  so 
consider  the  likelihood  of  a  foreclosure.  If 
your  lease  was  recorded  before  the  mort¬ 
gage  the  mortgagee  loaned  his  money  with 
notice  of  your  rights  in  the  premises.  Con¬ 
sult  the  man  who  purchases  the  place;  he 
may  rent  it  to  you  on  the  same  terms. 

Making  a  Will. 

Will  you  state  the  advantages  of  leaving 
a  will?  Are  there  any  additional  fees  or  in¬ 
convenience  if  there  is  no  will?  I  am  will¬ 
ing  that  mv  property  be  equally  divided. 

Ohio.  s.  c. 

In  case  of  minor  children  or  real  prop¬ 
erty  a  person  should  execute  a  will  to 
hasten  the  settlement  of  the  estate. 
Usually  some  of  the  hefts  or  next  of  kin 
have  done  more  for  the  deceased  than 
others,  or  has  received  more  from  him ;  in 
such  cases  there  should  be  a  will  to  adjust 
the  inequalities.  Each  person  should  con¬ 
sider  how  the  law  will  divide  his  estate, 
and  if  such  a  distribution  is  unfair  or  dis¬ 
tasteful  then  a  will  should  be  drawn.  The 
element  of  delay  or  fees  is  not  important. 


The  Hunt  for  Lime. 

L.  G.  L.t  Orleans,  Vt. — Seeing  so  much 
written  about  experience  with  ground 
limestone  for  clover  and  Alfalfa,  has  set 
me  to  figuring  My  farm  in  underlaid  with 
ledges  of  slate  stone  as  we  call  it  here. 
These  ledges  are  from  two  inches  to  20 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  crop  out  in 
places  above  the  surface,  enough  to  bother 
somewhat  in  using  machinery  for  our 
farm  work.  I  have  burned  pieces  of  these 
ledges  until  they  would  slake  and  make 
a  mortar,  the  slaked  pieces  being  quite 
biting  to  the  hands.  Would  this  be  use¬ 
ful  for  a  fertilizer  if  it  were  ground  finely 
enough,  and  would  it  benefit  the  land  here 
which  is  underlaid  with  the  same  stone? 
Would  it  be  possible-  to  grind  this  in  a 
small  way  for  home  use  or  on  a  larger 
scale  for  sale?  If  this  could  be  done  it 
would  be  “turning  a  nuisance  into  a 
profit.” 

Ans. — Your  best  plan  is  to  start  right 
and  find  out  just  what  that  rock  con¬ 
tains.  Have  fair  samples  of  it  analyzed 
— then  you  can  tell  if  there  is  enough 
lime  in  it  to  pay  for  handling.  It  would 
not  pay  to  go  to  expense  of  facilities 
for  grinding  and  burning  if  there  is 
only  a  small  quantity  of  lime  in  the 
rock.  In  case  there  is  enough  lime  to 
pay,  and  you  have  water  power,  you  can 
use  a  grinding  mill.  The  same  power 
could  be  used  for  stamping  or  crushing 
bones.  All  over  the  country  this  hunt 
for  cheap  lime  is  going  on.  In  several 
places  deposits  of  lime  rock  have  been 
found  and  farmers  have  organized  to 
buy  mills.  Old  plastering,  pottery 
moulds,  shells — anything  containing  lime 
— is  now  being  utilized  as  never  before. 


On  the  older  soils  of  the  East  this  need 
of  lime  is  greater  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  all  of  us  can 
well  afford  to  hunt  lime.  It  is  the  high 
per  cent  of  lime  which  it  contains  which 
helps  make  basic  slag  so  popular  as  a 
source  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Light  from  Gasoline, 

J.  M.,  Golden,  Col. — Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  a  new  light  system  of  gaso¬ 
line  with  a  thr^e,  five,  eight  or  10-gallon 
tank  with  hollow  wire  and  mantle?  The 
tank  has  a  pump  and  is  used  to  pump 
air  into  the  tank  to  make  a  pressure.  It 
gives  a  fine  light,  and  they  are  putting  in 
quite  a  number  through  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  charge  is  $25  up  to  light 
a  farmhouse.  Are  they  all  right  and  will 
they  last  any  length  of  time? 

Ans. — The  system  of  lighting  to 
which  J.  M.  refers  has  an  extensive 
use  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  in  small  towns  and  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Plants  are  seen  frequently  even 
in  larger  cities  where  both  electric  and 
gas  service  are  available.  The  small, 
flexible  tubing  used  for  conveying  the 
gasoline  to  the  lights  makes  it  possible 
to  distribute  the  gasoline  readily  and 
cheaply  through  a  house,  and  with  the 
pressure  tank  and  simple  pump  for 
maintaining  the  pressure  by*  adding 
more  air  to  the  tank  as  the  gasoline  is 
used  out  makes  it  possible  to  store  the 
gasoline  in  a  safe  place  and  use  it  with¬ 
out  the  danger  of  handling  in  cans,  as 
kerosene  must  be  in  filling  lamps. 
There  is  nothing  to  give  out  in  the 
plant  except  the  pump  and  the  mantles 
which  cover  the  burner.  The  mantles 
have  to  be  replaced  periodically  as  they 
give  out.  They  are  usually  fragile,  and 
are  liable  to  injury  by  sudden  jars,  but 
so  far  as  I  know  this  form  of  light 
service  has  been  found  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  economical  where  it  has  been 
used.  The  light  is  steady  and  very 
brilliant.  F.  H.  king. 

Transplanting  Prizetaker  Onions. 

F.  IF.  C.,  Towanda,  Pa. — At  wbat  time 
should  I  sow  Prizetaker  onions  in  hotbed 
to  have  the  plants  ready  for  setting  the 
latter  part  of  May?  Will  setting  them  at 
that  time  give  them  ample  time  to  mature 
in  this  latitude  (northern  part  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  ?  How  much  space  will  it  require 
to  grow  plants  for  one-quarter  acre? 

Ans. — We  allow  at  least  six  weeks 
for  growth  in  the  hotbeds.  It  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  care  you  give  them.  We 
have  had  them  forced  so  that  we  had 
to  shear  them  back  twice  before  plant¬ 
ing,  while  in '  other  cases  they  grew 
hardly  large  enough.  On  rich  soil  kept 
clean  and  well  cultivated  they  ought  to 
mature.  At  least  eight  sash  will  be 
needed  for  good  plants. 

Treks  and  Cisterns. — I  am  building  a 
brick  cistern.  There  is  an  old  apple  tree 
and  a  young  maple  tree  both  within  15  feet 
of  cistern  wall.  Will  roots  from  these 
trees  disturb  wall?  If  so,  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  same?  a.  s. 

Madeira,  O. 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  readers  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  trees  and  cisterns  please  tell 
us  about  this? 


THE  NOVO  2j  H.  P. 


SPRAYING  OUTFIT 


THE  LIGHTEST  &  MOST  POWER¬ 
FUL  SPRAY  RIG  ON  THE  MARKET 

Engine  only  weighs  300  lbs.  Self 
contained.  Frost  proof.  Adapted 
to  general  farm  work. 

Complete  Outfit  Weighs  620  lbs. 

Adapted  to  any  standard  spray  pump. 

Write  for  particulars  of 

NOVO  SPRAY  RIG. 

<Ihe  HILDRETH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
6  Sheridan  Ave.,  Lansing',  Michigan, 


E^mfcoe  Fertilizers 

Peruvian  BrandsS 


Try  Them  and  YOU  Will  Know  Why.  YOUR  CROPS  Will 
Tell  the  Story  Better  Than  We  Can. 


Meanwhile  our  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country  continue  to  grow 
more  enthusiastic  about  our  goods  From  the  many  letters  received  we  print 
the  following 


Brunswick,  Me.,  October  10, 1908. 
The  Coe-Mortjmer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  I  shipped  you  today,  by  express, 
a  sample  of  our  “Star  of  the  East”  potatoes, 
grown  on  vour  E.  FRANK  COE’S  RED 
BRAND  EXCELSIOR  GUANO.  We  have  had 
a  very  trying  season  this  year,  owing  to  the 
drought,  but  in  spite  of  these  conditions,  I  had 
a  good  cro])  of  potatoes  where  your  fertilizer 
was  used.  My  “Star  of  the  East”  yielded  330 
bushels  per  acre,  and  my  “Norcross”  290 
bushels  per  acre.  Would  have  got  nearly 
double  with  a  normal  rain  fall. 

lrours  truly,  (Signed)  E.  A.  Rogers,  Secy. 

Johnson  Seed  Potato  Co. 

Woodridge,  N.  J.,  October  12,  1908. 
The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  goods  have  proven  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise  in  every  way  this  last  season,  as 
they  have  for  thirty  years  back.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  withstood  the  drought,  which  was  a 
very  bad  enemy.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  L.  Brandenberg. 

Delmar,  N.  Y.,  September  4,  1908. 
The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  During  my  life  of  farming  and 
fruit  growing,  I  have  used  various  brands  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  hut  until  the  past  sea¬ 
son  I  have  never  struck  such  a  satisfactory 
lot  of  goods  as  I  got  from  your  firm.  The 
brands  I  used  were  PERUVIAN  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  GROWER  and  PERUVIAN  MAR¬ 
KET  GARDENERS’  FERTILIZER  (with 
Guano  base),  and  my  crops  have  been  a  won¬ 
der  to  my  neighbors.  Tlie  lasting  qualities  of 
the  above  brands  are  simply  wonderful. 

Surely  there  is  something  about  your  goods. 
It  may  be  the  Guano  in  them  that  gives  the 
very  best  returns  for  the  money  invested. 

Yours  respectfully,  (Signed)  E.  Van  Allen, 

Glenburnie  Farm, Stockbridge,  Mass., Oct.9, ’08. 
The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen :  1  used  vour  PERUVIAN 

MARKET  GARDENERS’  FERTILIZER  on  a 
garden,  the  sod  of  which  was  only  turned  in 
the  Spring  of  1908,  and  the  soil  of  which  was  of 
very  poor  quality.  Results  were  excellent— 
surprisingly  so.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  II.  C.  Haven. 

West  Millbury,  Mass.,  September  22, 1908. 

The  PERUVIAN  VEGETABLE  GROWER 
wholly  is  the  potato  fertilizer  and  is  deemed  the 
best  for  potatoes  of  anything  we  have  tried. 
We  are  convinced  from  experience,  that 
BASIC  SLA  G  is  a  great  fertilizer  for  orchards. 

Very  truly  yours,  (Signed)  George  I.  Stowe. 

Orient,  L.  I.,  October  10, 1908. 
The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours  of  September 
28th,  would  say  I  have  used  your  E.  FRANK 
COE’S  RED  BRAND  EXCELSIOR  GUANO 
for  nine  years,  and  have  always  been  well 
satisfied.  It  is  the  quickest  I  have  ever  used. 
I  have  used  it  in  both  the  drill  and  broadcast, 
and  it  has  always  given  as  good  results  as 
could  be  expected  from  the  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  at  the  tune  of  its  use.  Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  Allan  Heath. 

We  might  continue  indefinitely,  bu 
“THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING.” 


Clark’s  Green,  Pa.,  October  15,  1908. 
The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Your  E.  FRANK  COE’S  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  GRAIN  SPECIAL  NO.  1  fertili¬ 
zer  gave  double  the  yield  on  buckwheat,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  severe  drought  which  we 
have  had.  (Signed)  Emery  E.  White. 

New  Sweden.  Me.,  November  9,  1908. 
The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  I  used  1,000  pounds  of  E.  FRANK 
COE’S  DOUBLE  STRENGTH  POTATO 
MANURE  per  acre,  on  a  12  acre  field,  where 
the  land  was  so  run  out  that,  my  neighbors 
said  I  would  not  get  my  seed  back.  I  got  125 
barrels  per  acre  of  good,  smooth  potatoes. 

Very  truly  yours,  (Signed)  A.  II.  Anderson. 

Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  1908. 
The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  The  PERUVIAN  GRASS  TOP 
DRESSING  purchased  from  the  Coe-Mortimer 
Co.,  proved  to  be  very  profitable  in  myjcase,  in 
which  I  applied  it  to  Timothy  hay,  the  crop 
being  at  least  doubled  and  the  quality  particu¬ 
larly  good.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  John  L.  WyckofT. 

Hopewell,  N.  J. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Co  ,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  In  regard  to  your  fertilizers  I 
would  say,  that  I  have  used  them  on  all  mv 
crops  and  am  very  well  satisfied  with  them.  I 
have  had  especially  good  results  on  tomatoes 
and  buckwheat.  One  acre  of  tomatoes  set  out 
on  May  20th  yielded  19  tons.  Two  and  one-half 
bags  (417)4  pounds)  of  E.  FRANK  COE’S  RED 
BRAND  EXCELSIOR* GUANO  were  applied 
to  each  acre.  The  buckwheat  (%  acre),  had 
one  bag  (167  pounds)  of  E.  FRANK  COES 
BLACK  BRAND  EXCELSIOR  GUANO.  The 
straw  was  3)4  feet  high  and  the  yield  was  over 
25  bushels  of  grain.  Respectfully, 

(Signed)  Thomas  B.  Parsil. 

Office  of  Selectmen  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Ludlow.  Mass.,  October  20,  1808. 
The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen :  I  always  get  the  best  results 
where  I  use  fertilizer  alone  on  my  potato  crop. 
This  year  was  no  exception.  The  crop  grown 
with  fertilizer  was  far  superior  in  quality  and 
nearly  double  the  quantity.  Off  of  four  acres 
(Learning  Corn)  1  filled  an  80-ton  Silo,  and 
have  a  few  loads  left.  Respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  M.  T.  Kane. 

Sells  Station,  Pa.,  Oct.  31, 1908. 
The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  I  purchased  some  of  vour  PERU¬ 
VIAN  GRASS,  GRAIN,  CLOVER  and  FRUIT 
FERTILIZER  from  your  salesman.  I  sowed 
it,  and  my  neighbors  had  no  faith  in  it.  But 
now  my  wheat  is  up  and  ready  for  winter  and 
looks  better  than  any  around  here.  Grass  is 
coming  up  between  the  drill  rows  as  thick  as 
it  can  come  out  of  the  ground.  I  also  put  some 
of  the  fertilizer  to  my  grape  stocks.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  goods. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  drill  it.  I  am  sure  my  neigh¬ 
bors  will  also  use  some  after  this. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  Samuel  Kline. 

the  whole  story  is  told  in  our  book, 
Write  for  one  before  they  are  gone. 


The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands 
24  STONE  STREET  NEW  YORK 


A.MHUTrcc 


For  every  Garden  and  Lawn. 

“ A  Horticultural  Gem  of  use  and  beauty,"— for  fruit  and  ornament, 
it  should  be  the  first  tree  planted  in  every  garden. 

Perfectly  hardy,  of  upright,  vigorous  growth,  with  the  most  brilliant 
reddish-purple  foliage;  a  prolific  bearer,  fruit  deep  crimson  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  ripening  before  the  earliest  of  ordinary  plums. 

We  offer  this  wonderful  new  Tree  with  its  double  use,  to  the  public, 
this  Spring  of  1909  for  the  first  time;  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store  owning  and 
controlling  the  original  Tree  from  Luther  Burbank. 

Our  new  160  page  catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  with  beautiful  color 
plate  of  Othello  Plum,  mailed  free  if  you  have  a  garden. 


Special  Prepaid  Prices. 

Each  3  for 

Size  A-5  feet  $2.25  $6.00 

Size  D-2J4  feet  $1.25  $3.00 


FREE  V/CATALOG 

84 *86  Randolph  St.  CHICAGO 

or  14  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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1900. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  MEETING. 

Part  I. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  new  convention 
hall  in  Rochester,  and  the  exhibits  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  fruit  were  accommodated  in 
the  two  wings  of  the  building.  This  was 
a  great  improvement  over  former  years, 
when  these  exhibits  were  in  different  build¬ 
ings  at  some  distance  from  the  meeting 
hall.  With  this  arrangement  there  was 
plenty  of  time  for  a  careful  examination 
of  these  exhibits  without  missing  any  of 
the  programme.  More  space  could  have 
been  used  for  machinery,  as  several  manu¬ 
facturers  were  turned  away  after  all 
space  was  taken.  During  the  meeting  a 
resolution  was  adopted  approving  the  plan 
of  the  mayor  for  the  enlargement  of  Con¬ 
vention  Hall.  President  Barry  gave  a 
short  address,  from  which  we  quote  briefly  : 
“Proper  cultivation  and  fertilization  of 
the  soil,  good  crops,  and  forestry,  are  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  by  the  ablest  men  in  the 
country  to-day,  and  why?  Because  of  their 
close  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
This  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  purposes  of 
our  association.  From  the  date  of  its 
organization  the  membership  has  been 
striving  to  secure  better  results  from  the 
land,  and  while  we  have  not  accomplished 
all  we  should,  we  can  at  least  feel  that  our 
efforts  have  been  fairly  successful.  No 
business  that  I  am  acquainted  with  lias  so 
many  attractive  features  connected  with  it 
as  fruit  culture.  If  we  value  it  as  we 
should,  devote  our  best  energy  to  it,  aim 
to  grow  the  best  and  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  else,  and  work  intelligently, 
failure  will  be  almost  impossible.  We 
should  possess  a  good  library,  of  horticul¬ 
tural.  agricultural  and  pomological  works, 
subscribe  for  horticultural  and  agricultural 
journals,  keep  in  touch  with  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  and'  become  members  of 
horticultural  and  kindred  associations.  We 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  doing  well 
ourselves,  but  we  should  endeavor  to  bring 
others  up  to  our  ideals,  thus  elevating  the 
pursuit  to  its  proper  plane.  Grading, 
packing,  marketing  should  be  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  merit  general  approval, 
and  our  fruit  packages  should  have  a 
recognized  value.  I  know  that  you  all 
are  in  hearty  accord  with  these  sugges¬ 
tions.  and  that  you  are  doing  your  utmost 
to  improve  methods  and  conditions.  I  feel 
certain  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  be 
able  to  congratulate  each  other  upon  re¬ 
sults  accomplished  which  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  profits  of  the  business,  and 
place  it  where  it  belongs  among  the  most 
important  industries  of  the  country.” 

In  his  report  for  the  State  Fair  com¬ 
mittee  Mr.  Rupert  urged  the  members  to 
be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  fruit 
sent  to  the  fair  and  asked  the  support  of 
all  members.  The  secretary-treasurer’s  re- 
port  showed  a  prosperous  ‘financial  condi¬ 
tion  and  an  increasing  membership. 

Secretary  Hall  took  a  short  flight  into 
the  past ;  back  to  the  time  lie  first  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  society.  The 
growth  and  change  that  are  so  clear  to 
him  and  the  veterans  of  tiie  organization 
can  hardly  be  fully  realized  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  but  a  few  years  standing.  He  read 
a  letter  from  Claudius  B.  Hoag,  of  I.ock- 
port.  regretting  his  inability  to  participate 
in  the  meeting.  Mr.  Woodward  offered  a 
resolution  that  the  society  award  Mr. 
Hoag  a  gold  medal  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  fruit  growers  and  the  world 
in  originating  the  Niagara  grape,  and  this 
resolution  was  at  once  adopted.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  world  does  not  appreciate 
and  recognize  these  endowments  to  fellow 
men.  gained  by  patient  and  generally  un- 
remunerative  work  on  the  part  of  the 
originator,  and  this  action  by  t lie  society 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

Dr.  Van  Slyke  defined  soil  fertility  as 
“everything  that  contributes  to  plant 
growth.”  He  said  there  were  four  theories 
In  regard  to  soil  fertility.  First,  the 
plant  food  theory,  whose  followers  believe 
that  soil  fertility  is  wholly  controlled  by 
plant  food.  Second,  the  physical  theory: 
physical,  condition  of  the  soil,  its  followers 
think,  is  wholly  responsible  for  soil  fer¬ 
tility.  Third,  the  toxic  theory,  whose  fol¬ 
lowers  believe  that  reduced  soil  fertility  is 
entirely  due  to  a  toxic  influence  produced 
by  plant  root  excretions,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  restore  soil  fertility  is  the  re¬ 
moval  or  correction  of  this  toxic  poison¬ 
ing.  Fourth,  the  composite  theory;  which 
takes  into  consideration  all  the  foregoing 
theories  and  believes  that  soil  fertility 
rests  on  tillage,  rotation  of  crops,  retain¬ 
ing  a  good  supply  of  humus,  application 
of  fertilizers,  and  making  the  soil  a  con¬ 
genial  abode  for  beneficial  micro-organisms. 
At  present  this  latter  theory  is  the  one 
accepted  by  all  scientific  men  and  the 
most  advanced  practical  tillers  of  the  soil. 

“The  Movement  Toward  Land”  was  the 
subject  of  Hon.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  of 
Brand  Rapids,  Mich.  lie  spoke  of  the 
movement  both  cityward  and  toward  the 
country  and  said  that  in  his  part  of  the 
country  at  least  the  city  men  who  had 
responded  to  the  lure  of  country  life  had 
been  a  great  help  in  bettering  farm  con¬ 
ditions. and  management.  They  had  brought 
their  city  business  training  with  them  and 
applied  it  to  the  farm. 

Prof.  Samuel  Frazer  spoke  on  “Require- 
of  Certain  Markets  and  the  Best 
WoVfrI*,.  Fruit  for  Those  Particular 
«  s‘  ^  He  !iafi  found  that  varieties 
are  not  wanted  at  all  in  some  markets 
^oot‘  demand  in  other  markets  and 
K,!L-some  varieties  are  in  demand  onlv  at 
seas°ns-  That  markets  discrimin- 
inst  intenor  quality  was  plainly 
b-v  some  experiences  in  English 
A  bu,-ver'  eoming  to  a  dealer, 
if  the  apples  shown  are  Ben  Davis. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“Oh,  no,  these  are  Kansas  King.”  The 
buyer,  knowing  King  (Tompkins  County) 
as  a  fine  apple,  takes  these  so-called  Kan¬ 
sas  Kings  which  are  Ben  with  a  counter¬ 
feit  name.  lie  urged  growers  to  give  up 
trying  to  grow  varieties  not  adapted  to 
their  conditions  no  matter  how  fine  these 
varieties  are  at  their  best,  but  to  grow 
varieties  that  they  could  grow  to  a  finish 
and  put  on  the  market  as  fine  or  finer 
than  the  same  variety  can  be  put  on  from 
other  sections.  Pack  so  as  to  gain  a 
reputation  and  make  a  study  of  your  mar¬ 
kets. 

Charles  W.  Lyman,  o/  Middlefield,  Conn., 
gave  some  of  his  experiences  in  growing 
and  marketing  peaches.  lie  commenced 
growing  peaches  20  years  ago  and  last 
season  marketed  30.000  baskets.  He  is 
setting  more  trees  each  year,  and  buying 
more  land  on  which  to  -set  peaches.  The 
first  thing  he  does  with  a  newly  bought 
farm  is  to  remove  the  fences :  and  the 
soil  not  adapted  to  fruit  is  sold  as  soon 
as  possible  that  more  attention  may  be 
given  to  his  specialty.  He  advises  mixing 
fertilizers  at  home,  and  be  careful  with 
nitrogen  in  the  peach  orchard.  Keep  close 
track  of  every  tree  and  remove  weak  and 
diseased  trees  to  keep  up  a  profitable  or¬ 
chard.  He  wants  the  soil  full  of  weed 
seeds,  so  that  after  cultivation  a  volunteer 
catch  crop  may  spring  up,  and  said  many 
would  call  him  a  shiftless  farmer  could 
they  see  the  weeds  in  his  orchards  at 
picking  time.  Mr.  Hale  referred  to  Mr. 
Lyman  as  one  of  I  lie  very  best  orchardists 
in  Connecticut.  But  few  seemed  to  have 
had  experience  with  basic  slag  as  a  fruit 
tree  fertilizer,  but  Mr.  Frazer  recommended 
it  highly  for  clover. 

“The  Hunt  for  New  Fruits.”  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  by  Prof.  David  Fairchild,  of 
the  United  States  Depa-rtment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  showed  what  the  department  was 
doing  to  find  valuable  new  fruits  for  the 
United  States.  Prof.  Fairchild  said  while 
many  sections  of  this  country  needed  no 
new  fruits  there  were  other  sections  that 
were  sorely  in  need  of  them  and  it  was 
for  these  places  that  the  work  in  dis¬ 
covering  new  fruits'  was  chiefly  directed. 
The  slides  were  mostly  Asiatic  and  showed 
fruits  growing  in  their  native  land. 
Japan,  China,  Arabia  and  the  East  In¬ 
dies  have  all  been  drawn  upon  for  these 
new  fruits  and  several  promise  to  be  of 
considerable  value.  The  Chinese  litebi,  the 
mangosteen  of  Java,  choice  dates  from 
Arabia,  a  choice  persimmon  from  China, 
the  West  Indian  mango,  improved  pomelos 
and  hardy  stocks  on  which  to  work  tender 
varieties  are  at  present  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  introductions.  The  de¬ 
partment  lias  date  orchards  started  in  the 
Southwest,  and  great  pains  has  been  taken 
to  secure  the  best  varieties  possible.  The 
handling  of  t his  fruit  where  now  grown 
would  not  increase  the  demand  if  con¬ 
sumers  could  witness  the  operation,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  we  can 
eat  home-grown  dates  that  have  been 
handled  in  a  cleanly  manner.  Prof.  Sling- 
erland  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  in¬ 
sect  pests  illustrated  with  lantern  slides 
of  different  insects  in  various  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment,  from  the  egg  to  the  adult.  He 
called  attention  to  a  little  red  bug  that 
causes  apples  to  drop,  and  advised  those 
troubled  with  dropping  of  Greenings  to 
keep  a  sharp  outlook  for  this  insect.  It. 
can  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion.  The  Lesser  apple-worm 
came  in  for  considerable  attention  and  lie 
said  it  was  often  confused  with  the  Cod¬ 
ling  moth.  It  is  much  smaller,  and  con¬ 
fines  its  work  to  the  outside  of  the  apple, 
working  just  under  the  skin.  The  treat¬ 
ment  for  Codling  moth  will  handle  this 
pest  at  the  same  time  but  it  is  advisable 
to  make  a  late  spraying  for  the  second 
brood  of  Codling  moth  which  would  also 
make  sure  of  the  Lesser  worm.  He  urged 
every  planter  to  make  a  fumigating  box  J 
and  fumigate  every  tree  planted  no  matter  I 
whether  fumigated  by  the  nurseryman  or  i 
not.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  nursery¬ 
men  are  required  by  law  to  fumigate  and 
the  chances  are  too  great  to  run  any  risk. 

A  tight  box  is  all  that  is  necessary  and 
need  not  be  at  all  expensive,  the  only  spe¬ 
cial  requirement  is  that  it  be  air-tight. 
He  told  bow  the  recent  introduction  of  the 
Brown-tail  moth  on  imported  French  stocks 
had  been  discovered,  and  commended  the 
prompt  action  taken  by  Commissioner  Pear¬ 
son  to  prevent  this  insect  from  getting  a 
foothold  in  this  State.  All  the  inspectors 
are  now  looking  over  all  the  French  stock 
that  has  come  into  the  State  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  as  success¬ 
ful  as  the  veterinary  branch  has  in  stamp¬ 
ing  out  foot  and  mouth  disease,  g.  r.  s. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y..  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

WANTED-RELIABLE  MEN 

To  sell  our  TEAS,  COFFEE,  SPICES,  BAKING 
POWDER  and  EXTRACTS  to  the  consumer. 

LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS— EASY  WORK. 

Any  industrious  man  can  make  from  $15.00  to 
$25.00  per  week  from  the  start.  No  experience 
necessary.  Send  for  booklet. 

“Want  io  go  in  Business  (or  Yourself” 

Address,  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co„ 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 

FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Ca  Da*  CnuarA  —  We  will  guarantee  to  put 

ai;  rer  oijucii  e,  any  0m  leakyi  WOm  out, 

rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  Bttn  old, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today, 

(lie  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria, 


uo  pel  aqua 

Roof-Fix 


WARD  POULTRY  FENCE. 

Old  fashioned  40-carbon  elastic  spring 
steel  wire.  30-days  free  trial.  Best  and 
strongest.  Turns  Stock  as  well  as  Poultry. 
Send  for  free  catalog  No.  57A.  Address 
The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  267  Decatur,  Ind. 
—  Also  manufacturers  of  Ornamental  — 
Wire  and  Ornamental  Steel  Picket  Fence. 


JQtl 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-lnch  Hog  Fence ;  16e  for 
26-lnch;  19c  for  31-inch;  29  l-2e 
for  34-inch;  27e  for  a  47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  37e.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  W  rite  for  1 1  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230,  M UNCI E,  INO. 


THROW  AWAY  PICK,  SPADE 


Quit  the  old,  bnck-breaking,  hand-blistering 
way  of  digging— use  the  new,  up-to-date,  low- 
priced  Iwan  Digger — goes  through  gravel,  clay, 
sand  or  gumbo— no  matter  how  wet  or  dry.  Pulls 
out  and  unloads  quick  and  easy.  Anyone  can 

Dig;  a  Hole  In  a  Jiffy  With 


I  wans’  Patent  Post  Hole  Auger 

It  pays  for  Itself  in  one  job.  A  simple 
pipe  extension  permits  going  down  to  40 
feet— deep  enough  for  wells.  The  blades 
of  IwanAugers  aredouble,  tempered  steel. 
Remai  n  shar  p  for  years,  never  out  of  order. 
Write  now  for  onrfree  book  called  "Easy 
Digging”  and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  dig — 
nowadays.  We  will  also  tell  you  where  you 
can  see  one  of  these  low-priced  imple¬ 
ments-write  to 

Iwan  Bros.  °T‘  South  Bend, Ind. 


Monarch  Steel 
(Stump  jC. _ 


Pulls  stump  7  feet  dlam.  Only  Stee 
Stump  Puller  Factory  in  the  world 
making  their  own  Steel  Casting*. 
Guaranteed  for  500  h.  p.  strain. 
Catalogue  and  discounts.  Address: 


ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  C0„  -  Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  314  winchester.  Ind. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries. 
Send  for  F  K  E  K 
CATALOG.  Address. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co. 
Box  676  Decatur,  Ind. 


RANGER. 

Z  HARBk  v 

Heavy. 


WIK^ 


SI 


v/ire 


STRONG. 
DURABLE.  • 

The  only  abso¬ 
lutely  successful 
single  6trand  barb  wire  ever  made. 

M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  Saves  50% 

We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Field,  Hog. 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  in  the  country.  Write 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

DoKALB  FENCE  CO.,  -  DC  KALB ,  ILL. 

Southwestern  Office  and  Warehouse,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FENCE 


29c 


Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67 
MASON  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  0. 


FENCE  at  PANIC  PRICES 

We  purchased  raw  material  cheap  during  the 
panic,  you  get  the  saving.  These  low  prices 
won’t  last  long.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Department  O  ::  Cleveland,  Ohio 


wmrnt i 

The  heaviest  strongest, 
best  galvanized  fence 
made.  A  more  substan¬ 
tial,  stock-resisting,  time- 
defying  fence  was  never 
stapled  to  posts. 

Free  sample  with  cata¬ 
log  showing  150  styles  at 
prices  from  15c  per  rod  up 
and  full  particulars-free  on 
request. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

We  will  send  you  a  sample  of  our 
all  No.  9  wire  fence.  You  can  test 
it  any  way  you  like.  File  it  and  see 
how  thick  the  galvanizing.  The 
“BROWN”  will  commend  itself  to 
you.  It  Is  the  best.  Free  Catalog. 

The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Dept.  59 


THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples,  and  is  a  bigger  money 
maker  than  any  other  press. 

Sizes  from  25  to  400  barrels 
daily.  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple  Butter  Cookers,  Gas¬ 
oline  Engines,  etc.  Catalog 
free.  MADE  ONLY  BY 
The  Hydraulic  Brens  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  37,  M7.  GILEAD,  OHIO 

or  Room  124  L  39  Cortland!  SL,  New  York 


We  Are  The 

“Big  Wire” 

Fence  Fellows 

We  make  fence  that  has 
strength  and  staying  qualities. 
Thousands  of  good  farmers 
are  beginning  to  see  things  as 
we  do.  No  little  wires  to  rust 
out  quickly  in 

Empire  Fence 

All  big— No.  9— 
P  just  like  this 
sample.  This  knot  shows 
the  everlasting  stay  at 
crossings.  Are  you  with  us 
for  a  lasting  fence? 

Freight  Paid 

to  your  town  if  you  live  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Paid  that  far 
for  everybody.  Write  us.  We  want  to  send 
you  sample  Free. 

BONO  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


T  SPRAYERS0"  FREE  TRIAL 


NO-MONEY-IN- ADVANCE, 
PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID 
- -  FOR  ITSELF. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  ANY  OF  THESE  SPRAYERS-to  try  for  10  days,  then 
if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  you  sell  your  crop,  then 
you  can  pay  us  out  of  the  “extra  profit.”  We  pay  freight.  Wholesale  dealers'  prices. 


Man-Power  Potato  &  Orchard  Sprayer. 

Sprays  “anything,,-potatoesor  truck,  4  rows  at  a 
time.  Also  first-class  tree  sprayer.  Vapor  spray 
prevents  blight,  bugs,  scab  and  rot  from  cutting 
your  crop  in  half.  High  pressure  from  big  wheel. 
Pushes  easy.  Spray  arms  adjust  to  any  width  or 
height  of  row.  Cheap  in  price,  light,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able.  GUARANTEED  FOR  5  PULE  YEARS. 
Needn’t-send-a-cent  to  get  it  “on  trial.”  You  can  get 
one  free  if  you  are  first  in  your  locality.  Write  now. 


-Get  a  sprayer  FREE.— After  you  have  tried  the  sprayer  and 
■a  U  b  k  are  satisfied  that  it  is  just  as  we  recommend  it,  send  us  a  list  of 
I  HILL,  the  names  of  your  Neighbors  and  we  will  write  them  and  quote 


rZH 


Horse-Power  Potato  &  Orchard  Sprayer. 

For  big  growers.  Most  powerful  machine  made. 
60  to  100  gallon  tank  for  one  or  two  horses.  Steel  axle. 
One-piece-heavy-angle-iron  frame,  cypress  wood 
tank  with  adjustable  round  iron  hoops.  Metal 
wheels.  “Adjustable”  spray  arms  and  nozzles.  Brass 
ball-valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Big  pump  gives 
vapor  spray.  Warranted  for  6  years.  Try  this 
machine  at  our  expense  with  “ your  money  in  your  pocket. ’• 

See  free  offer  below. 
Write  today. 


for  every  Fitz-  .  .  _  _ 

or  send  you  check  if  you  have  paid  cash. 

For  every  Man-Power  Potato  &  Orchard  Sprayer  we  sell  wo  will  credit  you 
with  $3.50  or  send  check.  J 

F„?,r„.,every  Horse-Power  Potato  &  Orchard  Sprayer  we  sell  will  credit 
you  $8.50  or  send  check. 

We  do  all  corresponding  and  selling.  All  you  need  do  is  show  the  sprayer.  Many 
have  paid  for  their  sprayers  in  this  way.  This  offer  is  good  for  only  the  first 
order  in  each  locality.  Don’t  delay.  Send  the  coupon  or  post  card  NOW. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  44  North  St.  Canton,  Ohio 


Fitz-All  Barrel  Sprayer. 

Fits  any  barrel  or  tank.  High  pres¬ 
sure,  perfect  agitation,  easy  to 
operate.  Brass  bail-valves,  plung¬ 
er,  strainer,  etc.  Automatio 
strainer.  Ao  “cup  leathers  or  rub¬ 
ber”  about  any  of  our  sprayers, 
furnished  plain,  mounted  on  bar¬ 
rel,  or  on  wheels  as  shown.  5  year 
guarantee.  It  don’t  cost  you  “ a  cent” 
to  try  it  in  your  orchard.  Get  one 
free.  See  below.  Write  today. 


This  Coupon  will 
not  appear  again. 


COUPON  — Fill  out  and  send  today. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  44  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 

Send  me  your  Catalog.  Spraying  Guide,  and  “special  offer” 
on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

- Man-Power  Potato  &  Orchard  Sprayer. 

- Horse-Power  Potato  &  Orchard  Sprayer. 

- Titz-AU  Barrel  Sprayer. 


Name. 


Address. 
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Ruralisms 


The  Western  Wolths  Grass. — This 
is  apparently  a  sport  or  “mutation”  of 
the  well-known  Italian  rye-grass,  Lo- 
lium.  Italicum,  said  to  have  been  found 
by  a  laborer  growing  in  a  very  poor, 
sandy  soil  in  the  county  of  Wester- 
wolde,  Holland,  near  the  German  bor¬ 
der.  Though  practically  an  annual  in 
this  country  Italian  rye-grass  is  iin 
Europe  a  perennial,  lasting  two  or  three 
years  in  good  soils.  T  lie  Western 
Wolths  variety  is  claimed  to  be  strictly 
an  annual  plant,  far  surpassing  the 
Italian  in  rapidity  of  growth  and  luxu¬ 
riance  of  leafage.  In  Holland  in  good 
soils,  top-dressed  with  soluble  nitrates, 
it  may  be  cut  five  or  six  *times  in  a 
Summer.  It  thrives  on  all  soils,  but 
succeeds  best  on  those  of  a  heavy  and 
moist  character.  The  European  intro¬ 
ducer  especially  recommends  it  for 
one-year  stands  of  hay  or  pasture 
when  grown  mixed  with  Red  clove  . 
Italian  rye-grass  is  most  useful  in  this 
country  for  mixing  with  pasture  and 
lawn  grasses,  as  it  stands  the  first 
Winter  well  when  Fall-sown,  and  keeps 
its  freshness  throughout  the  hottest 
months  and  during  prolonged  droughts. 
Whether  the  Western  Wolths  variety 
is  an  improvement  for  use  over  here 
is  yet  to  be  determined.  We  do  not 
know  that  it  is  yet  offered  in  this 


country. 

Good  Words  for  the  Ponderosa 
Lemon. — J.  W.  Minich,  Grand  Isle, 
Louisiana,  writes  thus  interestingly 
about  the  Ponderosa  lemon  as  grown  in 
his  locality: 


Don’t,  doubt  the  claims  made  by  the 
catalogues.  Two  and  a  half  pounds 
weight  is  conservative.  A  full-grown 
fruit  will  flavor  a  round  half  dozen  “nine- 
inch”  pies.  A  neighbor  has  a  tree  fully 
eight  foot  high,  which  last  season  matured 
over  three  dozen,  none  of  which  weighed 
less  than  1%  pound,  and  one  fully  42 

ounces.  Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  he 
culled  another  weighing  38  ounces.  Ihe 

tree  stands  in  the  open  on  a  base  of  the 

poorest  soil  to  be  found  here,  almost  pure 

beach  sand,  with  very  shallow  top  soil  and 
dressings — it  was  frozen  to  the  ground  m 
1905.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  proper 
cultivation  in  this  climate  the  Ponderosa 
could  be  made  to  fulfill  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  made  for  it  by  the  catalogue- 
men.  One  pound?  Why,  we  grow  here  the 
common  Louisiana  orange  up  to  3%  inches 
diameter  and  weighing  fully  one  pound — 
fact ! 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  Wonder 
or  Ponderosa  lemon  is  not  without 
value  in  suitable  climates.  Prof.  G.  B. 
Brackett,  United  States  Pomologist, 
kindly  furnishes  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  information : 


Fruits  of  this  lemon  were  first  received 
at  the  pomoiogist’s  office  January  15,  1901, 
sent  by  Schmidt  &  Botley,  Springfield,,  O. 
This  nursery  firm  had  described  the  Ponde¬ 
rosa  in  their  catalogue  of  the  previous  year, 
giving  it  a  full-page  illustration  in  color. 
They  informed  me  the  lemon  originated 
with  Mr.  George  Bowman,  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  as  a  chance  seedling, 
some  .14  years  previously.  They  also 
made  the  claim  that  it  comes  true  from 
seeds,  needing  no  budding  or  grafting  to 
perpetuate  the  variety.  Fruits  have  since 
been  received  from  various  sources  and 
there  was  recently  a  fine  exhibit  of  it  at 
the  Des  Moines  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State 
Horticultural  Society.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  the  pomelo  or 
grape  fruit  and  the  lemon,  although  for 
practical  purposes  it  is  a  lemon.  It  is  vig¬ 
orous  in  growth  and  produces  well  as 
grown  by  florists  of  this  city  (Washington, 
D.  C.).  It  is  in  every  way  an  interesting 
plant. 


Many  Citrus  Hybrids. — Tbe  several 
Citrus  species  are  not  only  variable 
within  themselves,  but  with  scarcely  an 
exception  readily  hybridize  together 
when  opportunity  presents.  When  seed¬ 
lings  are  fruited  in  quantity  strange 
mongrels  may  almost  be  expected  to 
occur.  Very  few  appear  to.  be  worth 
commercial  propagation,  but  it  seems 
that  the  Ponderosa  lemon,  assuming  it 
is  of  mixed  parentage,  is  likely  to  prove 
an  exception.  R.  N.-Y.  readers  have 
been  advised  of  the  successful  attempts 
of  plant  breeders,  under  government 
direction  and  otherwise,  to  develop 
hardier  edible  oranges  than  we  now 
possess  by  crossing  the  hardy  but  inedi¬ 
ble  Citrus  trifoliata  with  commercial 
sweet  oranges.  Several  hybrids  of 
promise  have  been  raised  and  are  being 
tested  at  the  various  southern  experi¬ 
ment  stations  to  determine  frost  resis¬ 
tance  before  general  dissemination. 
Those  hybrids  of  Trifoliata  have  for 
convenience  of  classification  been 
termed  citranges.  Other  crosses  be- 
twen  the  Tangerine  or  Mandarin 
orange  and  the  sweet  orange  and  with 
the  pomelo,  showing  useful  character¬ 
istics,  have  been  named  Tangelo.  The 
field  for  such  work  is  illimitable,  hut 
as  results  are  slow  and  the  proportion 
of  useful  to  worthless  mongrels  so 


small  it  is  an  occupation  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  employee  rather  than  that  of 
the  private  experimenter.  Citrus  devel¬ 
opment  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of 
chance,  but  it  is  likely  that  in  the  future 
the  breeding  of  specialized  varieties 
may  become  a  methodical  occupation 
where  the  requisite  support  is  forth¬ 
coming. 

A  P/EONY  Bulletin. — Several  years 
ago  the  horticultural  department  of  the 
Cornell  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station 
became  impressed  with  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  condition  of  paeony  nomenclature. 
Dealers  at  home  and  abroad  offered 
long  lists  of  named  varieties,  hut  when 
purchased  and  bloomed  plants  of  the 
same  name  from  different  sources 
rarely  turned  out  to  he  similar.  No  two 
growers,  apparently,  could  agree  on 
the  proper  name  to  be  given  any  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable  variety.  The  con¬ 
fusion  deepened  when  in  response  to 
increased  demand  foreign  dealers  would 
supply  five  or  six  distinct  kinds  under 
the  same  label  to  fill  their  urgent  ex¬ 
port  orders.  The  Cornell  Station,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Paeony 
Society,  has  attempted  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  by  planting  large  collec¬ 
tions  from  every  available  source,  and 
by  comparison  with  the  originator’s  or 
introducer’s  descriptions,  when  obtain¬ 
able,  to  develop  gradually  a  standard 
classification  for  this  most  valuable 
decorative  plant.  Thousands  of  paeony 
roots  under  innumerable  varietal  names 
have  been  purchased  and  donated  for 
the  purpose.  Some  of  the  earliest 
plantings  have  bloomed,  and  work  of 
comparison  and  tabulation  is  now  under 
way.  A  bulletin,  “The  Paeony  and  Its 
Culture,”  freely  illustrated,  containing 
the  history,  classification  and  culture  of 
the  plant  as  far  as  they  have  been 
worked  out,  is  now  issued,  and  will  be 
sent  to  all  florists,  nurserymen  and 
plant-growers  in  New  York  State  who 
desire  it,  and  also  to  interested  plants- 
men  in  other  localities  who  may  apply 
for  it  by  addressing  the  Horticultural 
Department,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  Yellow  Peonies. — The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  paeony  culture  have  been 
enriched  by  the  recent  addition  of  sev¬ 
eral  yellow-flowered  species  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  The  first  to  come,  P.  lutea, 
belongs  to  the  shrubby  section,  of  which 
the  common  tree  paeony,  P.  Moutan, 
is  the  chief  representative.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  hybridized  with  Moutan, 
resulting  in  a  handsome  large  flowered 
yellow  and  rose  variety  since  named 
Maxime  Cornu.  Another  hybrid  raised 
by  the  enterprising  growers,  Lemoine 
fet  Fils,  Nancy,  France,  has  large  dou¬ 
ble  sweet-scented  blooms,  much  resem- 
ling  the  hardy  rose  Golden  Sun.  Three 
species  from  the  Caucasus  have  been 
named  respectively  P.  Wittmanniana,  P. 
macrophylla  and  P.  Mlokosewitschii. 
All  have  yellow  flowers,  and  are  allied 
to  the  old  dwarf-growing  herbaceous 
species,  P.  corallina,  the  parent  of 
inany  prized  garden  kinds.  P.  Mlokose¬ 
witschii  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest 
of  all  and  is  quite  hardy.  Several  hy¬ 
brids  of  P.  Wittmanniana  are  offered 
by  the  Lemoines.  All  are  described  as 
early  blooming  and  luxuriant  in  growth. 
The  blooms  are  large  and  of  yellow 
or  salmon  coloring.  As  many  paeony 
fanciers  are  working  with  the  yellow 
species  it  is  likely  that  notable  addi¬ 
tions  will  eventually  be  made  in  the 
way  of  new  color  effects  in  garden 
paeonies.  w.  v.  f» 


Government  Whitewash. 

A.  C.  S.,  Newton,  N.  J. — J  remember 
some  time  ago  reading  in  some  paper  of 
a  recipe  to  make  Government  whitewash 
that  will  not  rub  off  hut  do  not  remember 
what  it  is.  Can  you  suppiy  the  recipe? 

Ans. — You  probably  refer  to  what  is 
known  as  “Government  whitewash.” 
This  wash  is  said  to  be  used  on  many 
Government  buildings.  It  is  not  a  paint, 
and  will  rub  off  in  time,  as  all  white¬ 
washes  do,  btit  is  better  than  the  plain 
mixture  of  lime  and  water.  Slake  one- 
half  bushel  of  good  stone  lime  in  hot 
water,  keeping  it  covered  while  slaking. 
Strain  and  add  four  quarts  of  salt  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  water,  three  pounds  of 
ground  rice,  boiled  to  a  thin  paste,  half 
a  pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting, 
and  one  pound  of  clear  glue,  dissolved 
in  warm  water.  Mix  and  let  stand  for 
several  days.  Apply  as  hot  as  possible. 


IT  PATS  TO  SPRAY 

Tho  Iron  A  go  4-row  Sprayer  gives  I  SAVE 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution.  %  HIRED 
fust  where  needed  and  in  fog-lik©  Wp.  p 

mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under  -  ncLr 

high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  o  f  vine ,  effectual ly  b  il  ling  bugs 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach-  - 
ment.  Write  for  free  W  r  . 
catalog  illustrat*  Al  '  Iron  Age 

Ing  this  and  ^  I  Four-Row 

AgCtOOlT  -  Sprsyer 


Nozzle  Strainer 
Prevent*  Clopfring: 


BATEMAN  MTG  CO.,  Box  1D2-S.  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  tbe  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 


There’s  nothing  In 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPBNWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  sabln  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

VACUUM  SPRAY  OIL 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY, 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Send  for  booklet  telling  you  how  to 

SAVE  YOUR  TREES. 

New  York  Office  -  29  Broadway. 


SPRAYING  OUTFIT 

With  GASOLIME  ENGINE,  high  pres¬ 
sure  SPRAY  PUMP,  fitted  with  Relief 
Valve  and  Pressure  Gauge,  mounted 
on  16-inch  wheels.  Complete  as 
shown  (barrel  and  hose  not  included) 

PRICE  CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


SPRAV  Your  Fruits,  Crops, 
*  *■  Poultry  Houses,  and 

do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  trice 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Fitted  with 
Auto-Pop  Nozzle  does  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  300,000  others.  We  make 
many  styles  and  sizes.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  W rite  for  book ,  prices  and  Agency 
Offer.  Thc  E  c  Brovvn  Co. 

28  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Save  Your  Plants  From  Bugs 

Don’t  have  your  toinntocs,  potatoes,  cabbages,  or 
other  vegetables  ruined  this  season.  Spray  the 
plants  early  and  often  with  a  solution  of 

Good’s  c\vhaiePoush  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  dealh  to  all  insects  and  parasites.  Not  injurious  to 
trees  or  plants. Fertilizes  ami  quickens  growth.  Kllilorsed  by 

l'.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

50  lbs.  $2.50;  100  lbs.  $1.50  ?  larger 
quantities  proportionately  less. 

James  Good,  Original  Maker,  945  No.  Front  St.,PliiIa. 


QET THE  BEST 

{ 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years, 

THE  ECLIPSE  ] 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
>  practical  fruit  grow- 
\  ers  we  were  using  common 
:  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
|  — found  their  defects  and 
|  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
:  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Let  this 

Free 
Book 

tell  you 
how  to 
double*  your 
Potato  Money 

You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  howto 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
Just  say  on  a  postal, "Send  me  your  potato  book." 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 
Box  525*  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


SEE  THEM  GROW 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SPRAYED  YOUR  TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES  WITH 


NIAGARA  BRAND 

SOLUTION 


The  great  all  around  Spraying  Material.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  it  kills  Seale  and 
prevents  Fungus.  Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  the  lady  with  her  rose  garden  qi  the 
man  with  an  orchard.  Prices  with  full  description  mailed  you  Free  for  the  asking. 

Address  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N. 


Empire 


He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a  Sprayer  is  band!- 
__  capped.  Blight  and  bugs,  rot  and  rust,  mold  and  mildew,  all 

_  conspire  to  damage  the  crop,  and  in  all  cases  succeed  if  thc  farmer  does 

_  not  spray.  This  is  the  only  hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  clean¬ 

ing  strainer.  Valuable  book  of  instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  llTK  Sf.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


simplest,  strongest  and  most  powerful  sprayer.  Can  be  changed 
from  horse  to  hand  power  without  any  trouble.  Easy  to  work.  Will 
spray  upper  and  under  side  of  leaf ;  mixture  can  be  di¬ 
rected  at  any  angle.  Send  for  our  new  book — FREE — 
and  see  how  you  can  increase  your  profits  25  to  50  per 
cent. — how  you  can  spray  thirty  acres  of  potatoes, 
cotton  or  vegetables  in  a  day. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hlghtstown.  N.  J. 


pr*tt  s «  SC  ALECIDE 


•  •WILL  POSITIVELY 
DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  Lime  Sulphur 
Write  for  FREE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  years. 

“  PnniTFT  TMAUV  TXrTPPTT  OPP4V  D  A  T  .TT'MTl  A  T?  PPPP.  TTT*  'VOTT  TVT'R'N’T  TOT\T  TTTTR  PAPER.’* 

PRICES 


Not  an  experiment 


b.  New  York. 


POCKET  DIARY  WITH  SPRAY  CALENDAR  FREE  IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

50  gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  IO  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o. 

One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Order  now;  spring  spraying  your  last  chance. 

Gr.  Pratt  Co.,  JVEfg.  Chemists,  Dept.  3NT,  50  Church  St.  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farming  Futures. — Last  week,  on 
page  136,  there  was  printed  the  “bill 
of  fare”  of  that  Connecticut  fruit  ban¬ 
quet.  From  apple  to  apple  that  suited 
me  well.  The  dish  that  made  the  great¬ 
est  hit  was  the  “Pomological  Salad.” 
Large  Baldwin  apples  had  been  scooped 
out  so  as  to  leave  a  thick  rind.  The 
salad  was  served  in  this  living  cup. 
You  were  at  liberty  to  eat  up  the  dish 
if  you  cared  to  do  so.  The  banquet 
was  a  novelty,  and  the  people  could 
have  given  our  “Uplift  Commission”  a 
year's  supply  of  mental  food.  I  sat 
next  J.  H.  Hale,  and  asked  him  many 
questions  about  Connecticut  farms 
and  those  who  live  on  them.  He  said 
there  were  a  dozen  or  more  of  women 
right  at  those  tables  who  have  lived 
the  part  of  “Nell  Beverly”  in  all  its 
details.  Some  have  not,  perhaps,  ended 
as  well  as  she  did,  but  the  grit  and 
the  hope  and  stern  resolve  of  the  New 
England  character  were  there.  I  asked 
Hale  about  the  curse  of  hard  cider 
drinking.  He  said  it  was  passing  away, 
thought  still  bad  in  some  sections. 
Rural  delivery,  telephones,  new  books 
and  similar  things  are  breaking  down 
some  of  the  old  habits  which  ought 
to  go.  Hale  also  told  me  that  there 
were  present  at  this  banquet  several 
Italians  and  their  wives — who  had 
taken  up  old  farms,  planted  fruit,  paid 
out  and  made  home  and  successful 
business  out  of  what  was  counted  a 
failure.  A  banquet  at  which  all  sat 
together  in  an  informal  wav,  brought 
these  things  out  and  made  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  a  memorable  one.  All  over  New 
England  I  find  people  taking  fresh 
heart  and  courage.  Tt  makes  me  think 
of  men  of  middle  age  who,  when  they 
find  they  are  no  longer  young,  become 
discouraged  and  are  ready  to  quit. 
After  a  little  thought  they  become 
ashamed  of  this,  adapt  their  power  to 
new  conditions  and  proceed  to  do  the 
most  useful  work  of  their  lives.  Op¬ 
portunity  is  coming  back  to  our  older 
sections  as  never  before.  It  all  goes 
to  confirm  my  belief  that  after  all  it  is 
the  spirit  back  of  the  labor  that  makes  a 
business  or  a  section  prosperous.  Un¬ 
less  we  can  have  men  and  women  in 
our  farm  homes  who  in  some  way  can 
be  lifted  up  in  hope  or  ambition  above 
their  daily  labor  farming  cannot  be 
called  a  success.  Work  without  pride 
and  spirit  to  direct  its  strength  is  dead 
fruit.  It  may  he  pride  in  turning  out 
honest  and  excellent  products,  hope  and 
ambition  for  our  children  or  joy  in 
doing  our  full  duty  as  citizens — all  these 
things  may  he  used  to  make  the  plow 
and  the  hoe  seem  lighter.  Farmers 
need  these  things,  and  that  is  why  I 
claim  that  the  education  which  simply 
tells  him  how  to  make  another  dollar 
does  not  fit  him  properly. 

Women’s  Work. — As  I  expected,  the 
remarks  of  our  Vermont  friend  on  page 
115  are  likely  to  stir  up  a  discussion. 
Here,  briefly  stated,  is  one  quite  popu¬ 
lar  view : 

What  you  say  about  the  woman's  In¬ 
fluence  toward  or  against  the  farm  ts  all 
right.  Rut  unless  the  man  Is  capable  of 
Inspiring  the  most  intense  affection,  why 
should  she  face  hardship,  toil  and  poverty 
— which  too  often  gets  no  recognition  from 
the  man? 

I  am  not  capable  of  answering  the 
question.  T  wish  some  of  our  women 
readers  who  can  write  without  preju¬ 
dice  or  bitterness  would  discuss  this. 

I  have  heard  women  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  would  rather  bury  their 
daughter  than  have  them  marry  farm¬ 
ers.  Happily  most  of  those  ladies 
never  had  any  children,  though  more 
than  one  overworked  farm  mother  has 
said  it.  On  the  other  hand  peo¬ 
ple  have  told  me  that  if  any 
woman  permitted  herself  to  become 
the  slave  of  a  home  it  was  her 
own  fault.  So  there  you  are.  Per¬ 
sonally  I.  think  the  education  of  many 
of  our  girls  is  wrong  in  the  fact  that 
it  fails  to  fit  them  for  the  practical  side 
of  life.  They  are  not  taught  to  work, 
while  thdr  parents  have  not  the  means 
with  which  to  keep  them  without  labor. 


THE  RURAL  REW- YORKER 


\\  hat  would  you  naturally  expect  from 
such  girls?  Our  Vermont  friend  ha- 
written  another  letter  in  which  he  say? : 

The  isolation  of  farm  life  comes  hardest 
upon  the  woman,  and  if  there  are  debts 
the  worry  addl'd  to  the  isolation  makes 
the  life  hard  for  them.  I  don’t  know  but 
we  men  are  to  blame  that  we  don't  give 
them  a  better  living. 

Big  Corn. — A  Massachusetts  man 
who  says  he  is  “willing  to  be  called  a 
corn  crank,”  sends  me  an  car  of  corn 
that  he  has  been  breeding  for  40  years. 
T  _  shall  try  it  in  comparison  with  our 
flint.  This  man  must  indeed  be  a 
crank  from  the  following  statement : 

I  was  in  Italy  four  years  ago.  and  in 
my  travels  picked  up  a  few  kernels  ot 
corn.  I  planted  one  kernel  near  my  hot¬ 
bed,  and  it  grew  and  tillered  like  rye  and 
sent  up  five  stalks  liiat  tasseied  mid  pro¬ 
duced  21  ears  that  laid  end  to  end  meas¬ 
ured  eight  feet  and  eight  inches  and  shelled 
3,438  kernels  that  weighed  exactly  three 
pounds.  Plant  your  corn  three  feet  four 
inches  between  rows  and  one  kernel  each 
foot  in  row  and  you  have  12.958  hills  per 
acre,  and  if  each  bill  produces  three 
pounds,  as  mine  did.  you  get  694  1  <i 
bushels  per  acre.  Isn’t  that  just  a  little 
the  biggest  corn  story  you  ever  heard? 

E.  M. 

Yes,  that  beats  any  corn  story  I  ever 
heard.  I  wish  I  could  raise  corn  with 
pencil  and  paper,  but  I  fear  that  kind 
would  not  feed  my  stock.  T  do  not 
imagine,  however,  that  any  of  us  have 
yet  reached  the  limit  in  corn  growing. 
Some  one  will  yet  learn  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  200  bushels  of  shelled  cord  on  an 
acre.  I  think  this  is  more  likely  to 
be  grown  in  the  East  rather  than  out 
West.  Our  friend  tells  me  that  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  corn 
acreage  in  Massachusetts  this  year.  T 
believe  this  will  be  true  of  all  the 
Eastern  States.  We  can  hardly  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  plow  up  some  of  our  old  grass 
lands  and  plant  corn. 

Here  is  a  Connecticut  man  on  the 
right  track — as  I  see  it — aiming  to 
stuff  his  soil  with  organic  matter: 

I  have  a  patch  where  I  want  to  plant 
late  cabbages  next  year,  and  there  are 
now  some  Winter  vetches  growing  there. 
Would  you  let  them  mature  in  the  Spring 
and  not  plow  until  Summer,  or  would  voii 
plow  in  the  Spring  and  plant  some  other 
legume  and  later  plow  that  under?  I  want 
to  save  on  my  fertilizer  bill  as  much  as 
possible. 

I  am  not  very  familiar  with  vetch, 
but  if  1  had  it  I  would  let  the  crop 
mature  and  then  plow  it  under.  If  this 
could  be  done  by  June  i  I  would  after 
plowing,  sovv  Canada  field  peas  or  a 
garden  pea  like  Champion  of  England. 
These  would  make  a  fair  growth,  and 
when  I  was  ready  to  set  out  the  cab¬ 
bage  I  would  plow  the  peas  and  use 
lime  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre. 
If  it  were  too  late  to  sow  the  peas  I 
would  sow  Japanese  millet  and  plow  it 
under  like  the  peas. 

F  arm  Notes. — The  weather  con¬ 
tinues  mild  and  open— too  much  so  T 
fear  for  the  strawberries  and  small 
grain.  The  mercury  went  to  9°  be¬ 
low  zero  one  morning,  but  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  see  that  the  peach  buds  have 
been  hurt.  I  have  been  undecided 
whether  to  spray  this  Spring  or  not. 
Last  Fall  I  could  scarcely  find  a  single 
scale  on  our  trees.  The  year  before 
most  of  the  fruit  was  spotted,  but 
last  year  scale  marks  were  very  rare. 
Now  with  this  showing  will  it  pay  to 
blow  on  the  oil  again?  I  am  inclined 
to  try  it  as  an  insurance  anvway.  Our 
work  in  getting  out  lumber  gives  me 
a  chance  to  figure  on  the  farmer’s 
share  of  building  material.  The  awrnill 
charges  us  70  cents  per  100  for  sawing 
up  the  logs.  Tf  we  bought  such  lum¬ 
ber  we  should  have  to  pay  at  least 
$36  per  1,000  feet.  We  must  add  the 
cost  of  getting  out  the  trees  to  the 
cost  of  sawing  in  order  to  figure  what 
our  trees  are  worth.  As  we  did  this 
work  with  our  own  labor  these  figures 
arc  hard  to  get  at  ...  .  We  shall 
begin  in  February  to  give  the  straw¬ 
berry  ground  a  thick  coat  of  manure. 
We  shall  pile  on  about  all  we  have, 
plow  it  under  as  early  as  possible  and 
fit  the  soil  as  well  as  we  know  how. 
We  have  nearly  enough  plants  for  our 
use  except  part  of  the  Marshalls.  This 
variety  does  not  make  plants  very 
rapidly  with  us,  and  we  try  to  keep 
most  of  the  runners  chopped  off.  I 
think  we  are  better  off  to  buy  this 
variety  from  some  one  who  makes  a 
business  of  growing  plants.  Tt  is  one 
thing  to  grow  fruit  and  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  to  grow  plants.  Pruning 
will  begin  next  week.  We  do  not  prune 
heavily,,  and  do  not  make  as  much  of  a 
job  of  it  as  is  done  in  orchards  where 
a  heavy  wood  growth  is  forced.  Our 
main  object  is  to  open  the  head  of  the 
tree  so  as  to  let  in  the  sun  and  spray. 
The  indications  now  are  for  a  lively 
time  in  our  orchards  this  vear  if  fruit 
buds  in  February  mean  anything. 

H,  4„C. 


24  Faints 

wit!.  “T0Wer” 


this  House 

Paint 


Best  Paint  in  the  World  Voi?  cLoke^ot 

'  colors.  Then  you  will  not  need  to  paint  again  for  about 
8  years.  That  is  53  cents  a  year  for  improving  the  looks  and  value  of  your  property.  This  low  priced 
and  long  lasting  paint  is  only  procurable  of  us.  It  is  the  highest  grade  paint  in  the  world  We 
have  other  paint  much  cheaper  than  this  and  much  cheaper  than  any  other  house  can  sell  as  low  in 
fact,  as. $2-50 for  a  house  like  this.  But  it  will  not  look  as  good  nor  last  as  long  as  our  reliable  “Tower” 
paint  at  $4.24,  though  fully  as  good  as  other  firms  sell  for  their  best  paint  at  a  much  higher  price. 

What  Size  Building  Are  You  Going  to  Paint  ? 

Let  us  tell  you  in  dollars  and  cents  our  low  price 
for  paint  enough  for  body  and  trim  two  coats, 
to  do  the  job  in  a  perfect  manner  and  at  least 
cost.  \\  e  make  no  charge  for  this  information. 


Before  you  buy  get  our  big  1909 

Paint  Book  and  Color  Card 

It  tells  you  how  to  estimate  cost  of  paint  for  any 
building,  how  to  combine  colors,  te  w  to  save 
money  and  do  the  job  right — in  f-u  what  you 
ought  to  know  about  buying  and  using  paint. 
Color  Card  shows  about  125  actual  samples  of 
our  paint. 


Branch  House 
19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


Get  Our  Paint  Book  Now.  Figure  out  the 
cost,  best  colors,  etc.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free. 
Just  write  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  and  say: 
"Send  me  your  new  House  and  Barn  Paint  Book 
and  Color  Card.”  or  cut  out  this  ad.,  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  to  us. 

,  Michigan  Ave.,  Madison 
and  Washington  Sts. 
CHICAGO  79 


Freight 


On 


Rubber  Roofing 


DON’T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  until  you  liaveseen  and  tested  the  old. reliable 
Breese  Bros,  guaranteed  waterproof. flre-resistlng.durable  Rubber  Roofing. 

Made  by  our  own  special  process,  of  long-llbre  wool  felt,  saturated  in  asphalt. 

FrPP  Cement  and  Special  RooilngH^avl]y  coated  on  both  sides. 

»  *  maiis  inclosed  in  each  roll.  Send Tor  Free  Samples  and  Booklet 

Hammer  lavs  If  i  &et  these  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and 
Hammer  lays  II.  ^3-ply  rooting.  Put  them  to  every  test  you 
can  think  of  and  prove  to  your  own  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  Brevso  Bros.  Rubber  Roof* 

Ing  Is  the  highest  quality  rooting  on  the 
market.  We  give  the 

Longest  Guarantee 

Send  for  samples  or  order  now  on  our 
strong  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Wo  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 
of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minneso¬ 
ta,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  north  of  south  line  of  Tennessee, 


Lowest  Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 

35-lb. Roll — 108 
Sq.  FI  — 1-Ply 
45-lb.Roll — 108  ■*  o(- 

Sq.  Ft.-2-PIy  12® 
55-lb. Roll — 108  ooc 
Sq.  Ft.— 3-Ply 
Order  today  .orwrite  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 


$1?5 


M  Don't 

delay  ordering:  these  special  prices  may  not  be  offered  toyou  again. 
Take  advantage  of  them  and  write  now,  today. 

TH^REES^ROSTOj^Joofhi^DegtHl^^inclniiati^hjo 


The  Roller  Bearings 

You  Pay  Your  Money 
And  Take  Your  Choice 

There’s  only  one  Spreader  that  has  had  a  test  of  over  30  years.  It  is  up  to 

you  to  say  whether  you  will  invest  your  money  in  that  machine  or  some  other. 

The  3 1 -Year-Old  Success  Spreader 

ha9  proven  itself  on  tens  of  thousands  of  farms.  It  has  worked  under  all  conditions.  It  has  had  all  kinds  of  hand¬ 
ling.  It  has  a  record  for  good  work,  right  working  and  durability  that  is  not  approached  by  any  other 
spreader.  It  is  the  one  roiler-bearing  spreader— chain  driven,  free  from  gear  wheels,  least  friction 
least  breakage,  lightest  draft,  strongest.  Equipped  with  either  wooden  or  metal  wheels  as  desired.  You  might  as 
well  have  the  Success  Spreader.  Get  all  the  facts  and  you  will  buy  no  other.  Catalog  Free. 


KEMP  <&  BURPEE  MFG.  CO., 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


w 

18 

a 

ELKHART  BUGGIES 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest 
riding  buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

For  Thirty-Six  Years 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers 
in  the  World  , 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 


We  Ship  for  Examination 
and  .Approval 

guaranteeing  safe  deli  ;ory,  and  also  to  save 
you  money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to 
style,  quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Large 
Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mf  g.  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


0OUBUFGIXS? 

SASH 


Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company 
929  £ut  8ra.dw.y  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
========  does  it  —  ■  : 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never,  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

Class  slips  in ;  no  putty ;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  catalog  O  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  stibcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  court*.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 

known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

» 

Tiie  latest  from  the  Ohio  fertilizer  scandal  is  that 

• 

the  Smith  Fertilizer  Co.  has  come  forward  with  the 
money  to  take  out  licenses  for  the  sale  of  fertilizers. 
The  object  of  this  evidently  is  to  call  off  any  inves¬ 
tigation.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  whole 
game  should  be  dug  out  to  the  bottom.  The  facts 

have  been  covered  up  too  long — out  with  them ! 

* 

We  ask  a  careful  reading  of  the  article  by  the 
probation  officer  on  the  first  page.  The  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  young  criminals  is  a  serious 
one.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  jail  sentence  ends 
tlicir  usefulness.  That  is  not  always  true,  but  the 
influences  found  in  the  average  county  jail  will 

ruin  hope  and  character  in  most  young  men.  In 

1908  there  were  in  Connecticut  1492  men  probation¬ 
ers,  101  women,  793  boys  and  74  girls.  The  pro¬ 
bation  officers  collected  $.'1,344.32  in  fines  and  $17,- 
187.27  jin  probationers’  wages,  and  expended  the 
same  for  the  benefit  of  their  families. 

* 

At  all  the  larger  fruit  meetings  this  year  there 
was  a  growing  spirit  of  independence.  The  aver¬ 
age  member  wants  to  have  more  to  say  about  the 

society,  and  the  number  of  those  who  will  get  up 

and  say  it  is  increasing.  It  is  a  good  spirit  and 
a  healthy  sign.  In  the  palmy  political  days  of  the 
old  Department  of  Agriculture  all  the  large  State 
societies  but  one  were  pretty  much  "run”  by  De¬ 
partment  politicians.  In  those  happy  days  the  average 
member  was  expected  to  listen  to  the  programme 
and  allow  the  "unseen  powers”  to-  direct  the  society. 
We  are  getting  away  from  that,  and  it  is  a  good 
thing. 

* 

A  synopsis  of  the  report  of  the  Country  Life  Com¬ 
mission  will  be  found  on  the  next  page.  We  lack 
space  this  week  to  analyze  it  or  give  an  extended 
review.  The  testimony  from  farmers  was  so  con¬ 
vincing  and  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  parcels 
post  that  the  President  has  at  last  put  the  matter 
squarely  up  to  Congress.-  That  alone  more  than 
justifies  the  appointment  of  the  Commission.  Next 
in  importance  is  the  suggested  investigation  of  the 
"middleman’s  share.”  From  the  first  we  have  claimed 
that  good  will  come  out  of  any  opportunity  which 
is  offered  farmers  to  state  their  wants  and  their 
wrongs  in  their  own  way. 

* 

Not  long  since  the  “Virginia  Society”  had  a  din¬ 
ner  in  this  city.  The  way  the  orators  twined  words 
around  the  Old  Dominion  was  a  caution.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  single  Virginia  apple  was  eaten  or 
used  for  decorations.  Virginia  needs  word  pic¬ 
tures  about  her  finest  apples  rather  than  about  her 
"first  families.”  Again  the  “Sons  of  Vermont”  got 
together  at  dinner  and  cracked  up  the  history  and 
great  men  of  the  bashful  State.  Not  a  word  about 
Vermont  apples — nor  a  taste  of  one,  either.  Neither 
Virginia  nor  Vermont  can  live  on  their  past  history. 
When  their  sons  get  together  and  have  a  chance, 
why  do  they  not  "talk  apple”  and  help  make  a 

pleasant  spot  in  future  history? 

* 

The  fruit  banquet  given  by  the  Connecticut  Pomo- 
logical  Society  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  the 
Winter.  The  bill  of  fare  was  printed  last  week. 
Surely  the  good  old  apple  had  a  chance  there  if 
it  never  did  before.  This  feast  was  greatly  en¬ 
joyed,  and  was  far  better  than  any  programme  of 
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speeches  or  papers  could  have  been.  It  brought  the 
people  together  in  a  friendly  way,  and  made  the 
best  of  feeling.  Our  Connecticut  friends  deserve 
great  credit  for  starting  this  innovation.  We  pre¬ 
dict  that  it  will  become  a  regular  feature  at  most 
of  the  fruit  growers’  conventions.  The  Western 
New  York  and  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Associations  might  well  have  a  three  days’  meeting, 
adopt  this  fruit  banquet,  get  rid  of  their  “nominating 
committees,”  and  spend  half  of  one  day  in  the 
business  of  the  society. 

* 

FARMERS  AND  PRIMARY  NOMINATIONS. 

Last  week,  at  Little  Falls,  the  New  York  State 
Grange  voted  unanimously  to  support  the  direct 
primary  nominations  law.  Sometimes  the  Grange 
permits  politicians  to  represent  it,  and  then  its 
voice  does  not  always  ring  true.  When  the  mem¬ 
bers  assert  themselves  and  dominate  the  State  con¬ 
vention  the  Grange  can  be  relied  upon  to  voice  the 
real  sentiments  of  New  York  farmers.  It  is  clear 
to  anyone  who  knows  the  feeling  among  country  peo¬ 
ple  that  a  large  majority  of  our  thinking  farmers 
desire  a  primary  election  for  selecting  candidates. 
They  are  sick  and  tired  of  having  a  lot  of  third- 
class  bosses  stand  between  them  and  the  Legislature. 
They  never  can  get  their  real  business  issues  into 
politics  till  they  control  the  Legislature,  and  they 
never  will  do  that  until  they  can  make  their  votes 
count  in  selecting  candidates.  The  issue  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  straight  that  everyone  knows  why  Raines, 
Wadsworth,  Barnes  and  the  rest  are  making  such 
a  noise.  These  men  know  that  sooner  or  later  the 
country  people  will  force  them  to  support  a  primary 
law — just  as  they  made  them  renominate  Gov. 
Hughes.  These  men  are  simply  playing  for  a  com¬ 
promise,  hoping  to  take  the  life  out  of  the  bill  by 
amending  it.  There  is  the  situation  and  the  Grange, 
being  close  to  the  farmers,  has  sized  it  up. 

By  some  strange  coincidence  while  the  Grange  was 
thus  voicing  the  sentiment  of  working  farmers  one 
who  should  be  fheir  champion  was  throwing  his 
influence  against  them.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 
President  of  Cornell  University,  at  Utica,  scarcely  50 
miles  from  the  Grange  meeting,  put  himself  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  primary.  Now  if  there  is 
any  university  on  earth  which  ought  to  know  what 
farmers  desire  and  what  they  need  it  is  Cornell. 
If  any  man  should  act  as  their  champion  in  public 
places  where  they  have  no  other  it  is  Cornell’s 
president.  Cornell  owes  its  very  existence  to  the 
old  land  grant  fund — a  sale  of  public  lands  given 
for  agricultural  education.  We  all  remember  how, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  farmers  of  New  York  com¬ 
pelled  the  Legislature  to  give  Cornell  an  agricultural 
college  worthy  of  the  university.  At  that  time 
there  were  many  who  hesitated  at  first.  During 
that  campaign  President  Schurman  went  before  the 
State  Grange  at  Syracuse,  and  argued  that  the  State 
should  build  up  the  college  at  Cornell.  One  hard- 
headed  old  farmer  expressed  the  feeling  of  many 
at  that  time  when  he  said,  “Is  this  the  real  thing— 
or  has  he  turned  farmer  for  revenue  only?”  These 
men  were  won  over  by  profuse  promises  of  loyal 
support  to  agriculture  in  all  its  real  needs. 

It  would  be  hard  to  draw  the  line  closer  or  to 
make  a  clearer  issue  than  the  one  raised  between 
the  State  Grange  and  Dr.  Schurman.  One  repre¬ 
sents  the  voice  of  the  real  farmers — the  other  that 
of  their  educator  and  supposed  champion.  The 
Grange  cannot  rescind  its  resolution,  because  it 
is  the  truth  and  the  organization  must  make  the 
greatest  fight  of  its  life  for  primary  nominations. 
Here  is  its  opportunity  to  do  the  greatest  possible 
service  for  New  York  farmers  and  prove  that 
it  is  not  dominated  by  politicians.  As  for  Dr. 
Schurman,  his  very  arguments  as  reported  us  show 
a  lack  of  faith  in  the  character  and  strength  of 
purpose  of  country  people.  These  arguments  will  be 
analyzed  and  answered.  In  a  way  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  these  matters  settled  and  know  just 
where  we  stand.  When  we  get  down  to  rock  bot¬ 
tom  we  shall  find  that  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the 
money  and  all  the  years  spent  upon  “agricultural 
education”  have  developed  one  single  public  man 
who  will  really  fight  for  the  farmers.  We  can  get 
words  by  the  million  and  pamphlets  by  the  carload, 
but  when  the  call  comes  for  some  one  to  go  on 
the  cross  if  need  be  and  fight  with  clear  vision 
and  patient  courage  for  the  “under  dog”  in  politics 
everyone  is  busy  developing  some  new  system  of 
education.  The  farmers  of  New  York  will  win  the 
primary  election  law,  and  when  they  understand 
how  to  use  it  they  will  change  the  history  of  the 
State.  If  those  “leaders”  who  ought  to  stand  up 
and  take  the  blows  refuse  to  do  so  the  farmers 
will  simply  march  past  them  and  do  their  own 
leading.  — 


You  seem  to  think  Xezv  York  with  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  direct  nominations?  We  do.  We  look  for 
Gov.  Hughes  to  recommend  the  measure,  for  the 
politicians  to  balk  and  for  the  people  to  drive  tliem 
to  it. — R.  N.-Y.  Dec.  26. 

The  first  two  of  these  predictions  have  now  been 
made  good.  We  make  the  third  one  again.  Go  out 
among  the  people  and  listen  to  what  they  say,  and 
you  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion.  The  politicians 
are  doing  a  lot  of  talking  now,  but  this  thing  will 
be  decided  by  people  who  talk  less  but  act  more. 
Keep  at  them ! 

* 

The  State  of  New  York  has  established  three 
secondary  schools  of  agriculture — at  Canton,  Alfred, 
and  Morrisville.  The  object  was  to  place  these 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State — carrying 
them  to  the  people.  They  are  all  young,  and  yet 
to  be  proved.  No  doubt  there  will  be  many  calls 
from  other  localities  for  such  schools,  but  they 
should  not  be  started  until  these  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  long  enough  to  see  how  they  operate.  If  we 
are  to  have  this  form  of  agricultural  education  let 
it  be  done  right.  Make  the  system  prove  itself 
before  the  State  becomes  too  deeply  involved.  Wait 
and  see  what  these  first  three  schools  can  do. 

* 

A  case  of  some  importance  to  fruit  packers  has 
just  been  decided  under  the  pure  food  and  drug 
law.  A  company  doing  business  in  Michigan  went 
to  Arkansas  and  canned  a  quantity  of  fruit.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  blackberries  grown  in  Arkansas  were  put 
in  cans,  carrying  a  label  which  stated  that  the 
goods  were  packed  by  a  Michigan  firm.  The  label 
did  not  state  definitely  that  the  fruit  was  packed 
in  Michigan,  but  that  the  packer  did  business  there. 
A  seizure  of  272  cases  of  these  goods  was  made 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  misbranded.  The  judge 
held  that  the  label  would  lead  people  to  think  the 
cans  contained  Michigan  fruit,  which  has  a  superior 
reputation  for  quality.  The’,  fruit  actually  came 
from  Arkansas,  and  it  was  misbranded  when  other¬ 
wise  named.  The  judge  ordered  the  goods  to  be 
properly  branded  and  sold,  but  gave  the  packer 
a  chance  to  pay  the  fine  and  give  bond  to  brand 
the  goods  properly.  This  case  establishes  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  fruit  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  growers  have  suffered  by  having  their 
goods  rebranded  or  misbranded.  The  plain  facts 
are  good  enough  for  honest  men. 

* 

A  railroad  in  chains !  That  is  what  the  people 
of  Okeene,  Okla.,  saw  last  week.  The  “Frisco” 
railroad  has  been  slow  about  paying  for  losses  and 
damages  to  freight.  At  this  end  of  the  country  we 
sit  around  and  talk  or  write  while  the  railroad  men 
“look  it  up.”  There  is  more  action  in  Oklahoma. 
A  manufacturer  of  cement  blocks  had  a  loss  claim 
of  $19.75  against  this  railroad.  There  was  a  lot 
of  fooling  and  dilly-dallying,  which  we  all  know 
so  well.  At  last  the  manufacturer  got  a  writ  of 
execution.  A  freight  train  came  along  and  backed 
cars  on  the  siding  to  be  loaded  with  chickens.  The 
constable  with  the  writ  chained  a  couple  of  these 
cars  right  to  the  rails.  But  for  holding  up  the 
United  States  mails  the  main  track  would  have 
been  chained  up,  too.  It  is  reported  that  the  “con¬ 
ductor  pawed  the  earth,”  but  that  frightened  nobody. 
They  held  those  cars  chained  to  the  track  until 
the  head  men  down  the  road  instructed  the  local 
agent  to  pay  the  judgment  of  $19.75.  That  seems 
to  be  the  way  they  do  things  out  in  the  baby  State. 
They  certainly  are  not  bashful  as  they  are  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  In  the  East  the  railroads  and  express  com¬ 
panies  have  put  chains  on  the  people,  but  you  will 
see  them  snap  when  we  get  a  parcels  post  and 
learn  how  to  use  primary  nominations. 


BREVITIES. 

A  ‘‘chicken  razer”  must  be  a  poultry  sharp. 

Read  the  article  on  gape  worms  on  page  177- 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  boy  will  be  figured  next  week. 

A  new  English  insurance  company  offers  to  insure 
against  insanity  ! 

The  white  field  bean  evidently  grows  well  on  an  acid 
soil.  Lime  does  not  help  it  as  it  does  some  other  crops. 

Bringing  up  the  question  of  ox  teams  and  automobiles  in 
Connecticut,  we  ai;e  now  told  of  a  milkman  who  uses  an 
ox  team  for  delivering  milk  ! 

We  are  promised  the  story  of  a  man  who  earned  the 
money  for  his  education  by  keeping  bees.  lie  was  not 
“stung”  by  the  new  education. 

A  Massachusetts  reader  puis  it  this  way  ;  “I  am  sure 
that  I  have  a  better  garden,  better  horse,  better  cow,  better 
house  and,  consequently,  a  better  home  from  reading  your 
paper.” 

A  Scotchman  announces  a  “new  method  of  keeping  fine 
fruits  fresh.”  He  purposes  to  pick  the  fruit  “in  the 
height  of  the  sun"  and  pack  it  in  dry,  granulated  sugar. 
The  sugar  may  be  re-used  ! 
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THE  FARMER’S  SHARE  OF  BEETS. 

Since  we  printed  the  facts  given  on  page  113  about  that 
beet  sugar  contract  we  have  received  statements  from 
other  growers  which  make  interesting  reading.  Here  is 
one  from  a  small  grower : 

No  More  Beets  for  Me. 


You  request  farmers  to  send  in  their  sugar  beet  figures. 
Enclosed  are  mine,  I  planted  2  58-100  acres.  I  paid  the 
company  for  weeding  and  thinning  $7.50  per  acre  at  the 
time  the  work  was  done.  The  pulling  and  topping  we  did 
ourselves.  Mr.  Newton  lives  two  miles  away  from  me 
on  the  Cattaraugus  flats.  The  land  on  which  he  and  others 
there  raised  beets  is  made  land,  overflows  nearly  every 
year,  so  they  can  grow  more  tons  of  beets  there  on  per¬ 
haps  400  acres  than  anywhere  else  in  Chautauqua  county. 
I  never  took  any  stock  in  the  beet  growing  business,  but 
to  convince  a  brother  he  and  I  planted  five  acres.  He  is 
convinced  now.  He  had  on  his  two  and  a  fraction  acres 
12  and  a  fraction  tons.  Mr.  Newton  is  right.  Farmers 
here  cannot  nor  will  not  grow  beets  again  for  less  than 
S7  per  ton,  so  I  hear  them  say.  In  fact  many  would  not 
grow  them  for  that.  The  canners  here  pay  for  tomatoes 
§8  and  $8.50  per  ton.  Farmers  grow  from  eight  to  20 
tons  per  acre,  and  anyone  who  has  raised  both  beets 
and  tomatoes  would  much  rather  raise  the  latter.  At 
Angola.  Erie  Co.,  I  heard  men  say  last  Fall  they  were 
out  of  pocket  from  a  few  dollars  to  $30  on  their  crop 
cash.  Take  the  duty  off  sugar  and  put  a  heavier  one  on 
beer  and  whisky ;  we  farmers  don’t  use  anything  stronger 
than  Adam’s  ale. 


Here  are  the  figures : 

By  53,419  pounds  beets  delivered  to 

November  11  . 

To  seed,  one-half  of  $10.50 . 

To  thinning  and  weeding . 

To  pulling  and  topping . 

Interest  . 

To  sugar  . 

To  check  . 


$133.55 

$5.25 


16.27 

112.03 

- 112.03 


$21.52 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.  B.  o.  b. 

r.  n.-Y — As  we  figure  if  this  means  an  average  of  a 
trifle  over  10  tons  or  $50  per  acre.  Taking  Mr.  Newton’s 
figures  at  $53.60  cost  of  growing  and  there  was  a  loss  of 
$3.60  per  acre  ! 

Figure  the  Profit  on  This. 

We  were  greatly  interested  in  reading  under  “The 
Farmer’s  Share,”  "What  Sugar  Beets  Pay  Him.”  having 
had  some  experience  along  this  line  which  I  think  eclipses 
a  little  those  cited.  On  January  25,  1907,  my  brother  and 
I  signed  a  contract  with  the  Lyons  Beet  Sugar  Refining 
Company  to  grow  for  them  12  acres  of  sugar  beets.  We 
had  just  purchased  the  farm  on  which  the  beets  were  to 
be  grown  and  our  thought  in  having  a  contract  for  some- 
of  the  coming  year’s  crops  would  make  sure  of  some 
returns.  The  field  set  aside  for  the  beets  was  the  best 
part  of  the  farm,  and  our  plan  was  to  make  it  do  all 
possible,  so  in  the  Spring  particular  attention  was  given 
to  getting  the  seed  in  properly  and  at  the  right  time.  The 
work  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  George  Bas- 
tian,  who  represented  the  company  in  this  respect  and 
also  in  the  securing  of  contracts.  When  the  drill  had 
covered  about  two-thirds  of  the  field  we  noticed  on  the 
land  measure  that  the  number  of  acres  the  field  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  was  going  to  fall  short.  This  was  our 
first  year  on  the  farm,  and  we  had  taken  the  word  of  the 
former  owners  as  to  the  size  of  the  field,  but  we  now  saw 
they  did  not  know.  We  had  read  our  contract  thoroughly, 
so  at  once  notified  Mr.  Bastian  to  call  at  the  farm  for  an 
interview.  He  came  promptly  and  the  matter  of  expected 
shortage  was  explained,  we  stating  to  him  that  we  bad 
other  land  we  could  sow  with  beets  if  necessary,  but  that 
we  believed  this  was  the  only  piece  for  a  crop  of  this 
kind,  no  other  land  on  the  farm  being  in  the  proper 
condition.  We  told  him  we  thought  there  would  be  a 
shortage  of  perhaps  2 %  or  three  acres.  “Well,”  he  said, 
“you,  needn’t  worry  at  all  over  this.”  Speaking  of  one  of 
the  neighbors  he  said  :  "He’s  sowing  two  acres  more  than 
he  contracted  for,  and  it  usually  averages  up  all  right.” 
He  stated  that  the  clause  in  the  contract  mentioning  short¬ 
age  damage  of  $25  per  acre  was  intended  only  for  those 
who  were  wilfully  negligent  on  these  points  and  not  for 
such  cases  as  this.  We  had  absolute  confidence  in  this 
man,  so  felt  perfectly  at  ease  to  take  his  advice.  The 
land  measured  up  about  9%  acres,  and  he  understood  it 
thus. 

On  the  contract  was  attached  the  help  agreement,  and 


when  the  beets  were  of  proper  size  for  the  thinning  and 
weeding  the  company  sent  on  the  gang  of  laborers 
(Italians)  and  the  work  was  done,  in  other  words  was 
“done  at.”  It  was  done  by  the  acre  and  hurried  over  so 
fast  that  perhaps  one-third  of  the  weeds  and  surplus  beets 
were  left  in  the  ground.  We  refused  to  settle  until  they 
did  the  job  satisfactorily  ;  told  them  that  just  as  soon  as 
they  would  satisfy  us  the  money  was  ready.  At  this 
juncture  the  company’s  padrone  appeared.  He  and  l 
went  over  the  field  and  he  agreed  that  it  was  a  poor  job. 
“But,”  he  says,  “it’s  done !  You  should  have  seen  to  it 
whether  it  suited  you  while  they  were  at  it.”  So  I  paid 
them  some  $50  for  the  work.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
weeds  that  had  been  left,  were  so  large  and  numerous  that 
we  had  to  engage  the  gang  again.  This  time  their  price 
was  20  cents  an  hour  for  each,  excepting  the  boss,  who 
got  30  cents  an  hour,  and  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
sleeping  in  the  shade.  They  didn’t  get  quite  over  the 
piece  this  time,  but  for  what  they  did  I  paid  them  about 
$28.  Something  like  $12  was  afterwards  paid  for  the 
hand  labor  of  weeding  and  thinning.  Besides  this  the  best, 
of  horse  cultivation  was  given  the  crop  as  well  as  the 
heavy  fertilizing  in  the  Spring.  In  the  Fall  we  plowed 
out  the  beets  and  the  gang  came  again  and  topped  and 
piled  them,  for  which  I  gave  them  a  check  for  $57.75. 
We  delivered  the  beets  promptly  to  the  cars.  Here  we 
received  a  dockage  of  nearly  10  per  cent  on  the  whole 
amount  for  what  earth  stuck  to  the  roots,  netting  the 
crop  at  157,222  pounds.  The  payment  was  to  be  made 
December  20,  and  we  had  planned  on  using  the  money  a 
few-  days  later.  But  on  about  this  date  we  received 
instead  of  a  check  a  letter  from  the  company  stating 
that  we  were  short  2l/2  acres  of  the  amount*  contracted  to 
grow  and  the  damage  to  the  company  as  result  of  this 
shortage  would  have  to  be  adjusted.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
letter  we  of  course  went  straightway  to  see  Mr.  Bastian 
for  his  explanation.  Ho  explained  that  Mr.  Steigerwald, 
the  president,  had  sent  letters  of  this  nature  to  every¬ 
one  who  had  not  grown  the  full  amount  contracted,  but 
that  an  explanation  of  our  particular  case  was  all  that 
was  necessary  to  get  the  amount  due.  I  wanted  the 
money  right  away,  so  boarded  a  train  at  once  for  Lyons, 
where  I  met  Mr.  Steigerwald.  The  case  was  explained  to 
him  and  verified  by  Mr.  Bastian,  who  was  also  with  me, 
and  the  matter  settled  to  my  satisfaction — save  for  hand¬ 
ing  me  the  check.  When  I  asked  for  it  he  said  that  we 
were  in  his  private  corresponding  office  and  no  checks 
were  there.  It  would  be  sent  by  mail.  Before  leaving  this 
office,  however,  was  asked  whether  we  would  grow  him 
beets  again  the  next  Summer.  We  replied  that  we  had 
not  yet  arranged  at  all  for  the  next  season’s  crop.  A 
number  of  days  passed  and  no  check  came.  I  telephoned 
him  several  times,  almost  always  he  was  out  of  the  office 
or  could  not  talk  with  me  owing  to  press  of  business. 
Ten  days  or  more  elapsed  in  this  way.  At  length  1 
learned  that  the  amount  would  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bastian 
and  I  was  to  call  there  for  it.  I  accordingly  called  on 
Mr.  Bastian.  He  opened  a  letter  and  presented  me  with 
a  check  which  as  you  see  by  the  statement  enclosed  was 
$84  less  than  it  should  have  been.  He  also  handed  me  a 
letter  from  the  company  to  him,  but  only  to  read,  not  to 
keep,  which  read  in  substance  thus:  “Tell  Mr.  Kean  that 
if  he  will  contract  to  grow  us  12  acres  more  beets  for 
next  season  we  will  immediately  upon  receipt  of  same  pay 
him  this  difference.  Or  you  can  pay  him  personally  -and 
we  will  settle  with  you.”  I  never  was  more  angry  in 
my  life !  Why  did  they  not  write  the  letter  to  me !  I 
thought  the  matter  over  carefully,  and  at  length  decided 
that  there  was  no  redress.  A  pure  case  of  misplaced 
confidence.  My  brother  and  I  are  young,  and  experience 
is  a  good  teacher,  but  it  comes  high  sometimes.  But  it 
was  worth  $84  to  grow  what  we  pleased  on  our  own  land. 
We  didn’t  grow  more  beets. 

The  figures  follow  : 

By  157,222  pounds  beets  delivered  to  No¬ 
vember  10  .  $393.06 

To  seed  .  $21.60 

To  cash  advanced  . 

To  interest  . 

To  sugar  . 

Your  pro  rata  share  expense  of  obtaining, 


handling  and  housing  the  help .  21.50 

2%  acres  default  on  contract .  62.50 

Ta  . . 


HENRY  B.  KEAN. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  figure  the  yield  at  9  Vi  tons  per  acre.  By 
deducting  the  $84  the  sugar  company  succeeded  in  getting 
the  beets  at  $3.93  per  ton. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  GRANGE.— The  report  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee  was  submitted  to  the  New  York  State 
Grange’s  convention  February  4.  The  statement  shows 


that  the  Grange  had  maintained  several  representatives  at 
Albany  during  the  year  and  on  behalf  of  the  Grange  took 
part  of  the  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  anti-gambling  law 
and  the  new  highway  statute.  The  report  extended 
heartiest  praise  to  Gov.  Hughes  for  his  attitude  on  all 
agricultural  matters.  The  report  was  accepted  and  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  recommending  the  making  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
perimental  School  at  Geneva  a  school  of  the  first  class. 
Among  additional  resolutions  introduced  and  referred  to 
committees  were  the  following :  For  free  roads  and  bridges, 
for  parcels  post  and  postal  savings  banks,  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  determine  if  tuberculosis  can  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  human  race  by  milk  from  a  diseased  cow.  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  present  duty  on  wool,  in  favor  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  common  schools,  recom¬ 
mending  a  legal  department  under  control  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in  favor  of  placing  barley 
and  wheat  on  the  free  list  in  the  revised  tariff,  checking 
emigration  from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  and  one 
opposing  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  agricultural  products 
unless  it  is  shown  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry.  Previous  to  final  adjournment  the  Grange  decided 
by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  to  stand  behind  Gov. 
Hughes  in  his  movement  for  a  direct  primary  election 
law.  The  discussion  of  the  resolution  declaring  in  favor 
of  primary  reform  showed  that  the  Grange  is  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  in  favor  of  the  law.  The  committee  on  the  secondary 
school  movement  made  a  report  against  establishing  any 
more  of  these  schools.  There  are  at  present  schools  in 
operation  at  Canton,  Alfred  and  Morrisville.  The  com¬ 
mittee  urged  that  a  fair  test  be  given  these  schools  be¬ 
fore  any  others  are  established.  The  committee  reported 
adversely  also  on  the  resolution  from  the  Tompkins  County 
Pomona  Grange  asking  that  the  law  governing  the  ratio 
of  State  appropriations  for  high  school  tuition  be  changed, 
believing  that  the  present  policy  of  tiie  State  is  sufficiently 
liberal.  The  legislative  committee  reported  at  considerable 
length  on  the  hundreds  of  resolutions  which  bad  been  sub¬ 
mitted.  Among  the  more  important  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Grange  before  adjournment  were  the  following :  All 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies  to  be  placed  under  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  ;  an  amendent  to  the  State 
excise  law  which  provides  that  no  license  shall  be 
given  to  any  member  of  a  person's  family  who  is  convicted 
of  violation  of  the  law ;  that  a  fine  of  $25  be  imposed 

on  any  one  hunting  on  the  property  of  another  without 

permission ;  that  all  liquor  licenses  for  roadhouses  or 
Raines  law  hotels  in  rural  communities  be  compelled  to 
have  the  approval  of  the  adjacent  farm  owners :  that  all 
rural  crossings  of  railroads  be  sufficiently  lighted  at  night 
to  make  them  safe. 

REPORT  OF  COUNTRY  EIFE  COMMISSION. — 
President  Roosevelt  transmitted  to  Congress  February  9 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Country  Life  appointed 
by  him  last  Summer,  with  a  message  in  which  he  recom¬ 
mended  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  enable  the  com¬ 

mission,  which  has  served  hitherto  without  pay,  to  digest 
the  material  it  has  collected  and  to  secure  and  digest  much 
more  that  is  witiiin  reach.  The  President  says  that  the 
co-operative  plan  is  the  best  plan  for  farmers,  to  put  them 
on  a  level  with  the  organized  interests  with  which  they 
do  business.  A  new  kind  of  school,  which  shall  teach  chil¬ 
dren  the  learning  of  out-of-doors,  and  prepare  them'  for 
country  life,  be  says  is  needed,  also  better  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  including  a  parcels  post.  The  report  of  the 
commission  describes  the  existing  conditions  of  farm  life 
and  points  out  the  causes  that  may  have  led  to  its 
present  lack  of  organization.  It  suggests  methods  for  the 
redirection  of  rural  society,  for  arresting  the  drift  to  the 
city,  for  maintaining  the  natural  rights  of  the  farmer,  and 
for  the  development  of  an  organized  rural  life  that  will 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation.  It  states  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  any  adequate  system  of  agricultural 
credit,  a  shortage  of  labor,  often  complicated  by  intemper¬ 
ance  among  workmen  ;  a  lack  of  institutions  and  incen¬ 
tives  that  tie  the  laboring  man  to  the  soil;  the  life  of  the 
farm  woman  is  burdensome  and  narrow ;  there  is  need  of 
adequate  supervision  of  public  health.  The  farmer  is 
handicapped  by  the  speculative  holding  of  lands,  monopo¬ 
listic  control  of  streams  and  forests,  waste  of  our  natural 
resources,  and  by  restraint  of  trade.  There  must  be  not 
cnly  a  fuller  scheme  of  public  education,  but  a  new  kind 
of  education  adapted  to  the  real  needs  of  the  farming 
people.  The  country  schools  are  to  be  so  redirected  that 
they  shall  educate  their  pupils  in  terms  of  the  daily  life. 
Opportunities  for  training  toward  the  agricultural  callings 
are  to  be  multiplied  and  made  broadly  effective.  This 
means  redoubled  efforts  for  the  better  country  schools,  and 
a  vastlv  increased  interest  in  the  welfare  of  country  boys 
and  girls  on  the  part  of  those  who  pay  the  school  taxes. 
Education  by  means  of  agriculture  is  to  be  a  part  of  our 
regular  public  school  work.  Special  agricultural  schools 
are  to  be  organized.  The  country  people  everywhere  are 
asking  for  good  roads.  Everywhere,  too,  they  want  a  par¬ 
cels  post  and  the  extension  of  the  rural  free  delivery. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street.  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 

305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La* 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

603*4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Address  Office  Nearest  Yo» 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 


DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durabi 
xiow  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  pa 
chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  informa 
t^waw011;  Wlth  SamPl*  Color  Cards.  Writ©  mo. 
it  wow.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  » 


Get  My  Poultry  Book — Free 
Trial  and  Low  Price  First 


.  Start  now.  Especially  If  you  are  a  beg 
you  need  ray  free  poultry  guide,  containi: 
50  years  ol  experience.  You  need  my  1 
Free  Trial.  You  need  the 

CHATHAM  INCUBATO 

you  are  .nuti  i’fcause,'t  is  proof  against  inexperience. 
fwV  ?"tUlp<1  to  my  Low  Price.  < 
ns^  y°ur  money  or  your  | 

Don't  delay.  Get  your 

•ffice^  th  “  “PrlDB’  Writc  nearest  I 

lrtvw*  M*n““  Campbell  Co. 

3i8w“™£TeU  Detroit,  Mich. 

82  F  ”oKansas  Ci,y-  Mo* 

rw,  d,  Sh’  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

_££l>h_Ii_Portland.  Oregon 


More  Nitrogen  Than  the  Crop  Can  Use  At 
A  Cost  of  $2.00  An  Acre 


That  is  a  proved  fact.  You  know  that  Government  experts  and  practical  farmers  have 
proved  the  unequaled  value  ol  seed  or  soil  inoculation  when  it  is  properly  done..  The  difficulty 
in  the  past  has  been  to  supply  the  farmer  with  the  right  bacteria  in  a  strong,  active  form. 


Farmogerm 


High-Bred  Nttrogen 
Gathering  Bacteria 


solves  that  problem.  You  may  now  inoculate  a  crop  of  alfalfa,  any  clover,  peas,  beans  or  other 
legumes,  and  be  sure  that  the  bacteria  will  feed  that  crop  all  the  nitrates  it  can  use  and  will  store 
still  more  nitrates  in  the  soil  which  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to  several  future  crops  of  any  kind. 

Farmogerm  must  not  be  compared  with  other  nitrogen  cultures.  It  is  different.  It  is 
right.  It  will  come  to  you  in  a  specially  sealed  bottle — 

Just  mix  with  water  and  moisten  seed  or  spray  over  ground 

All  Ready  For  Use  or  y°unS  plants.  The  bacteria  will  get  to  work  at  once, 

HU  UBUUj  I  ui  WO  stimulating  growth,  insuring  larger  yield,  earlier  maturity 
and  greater  lood  value  of  the  crop. 

We  will  send  you  a  small  bottle  of  Farmogerm  for  10c,  post- 
Prove  It  For  I  (1C  paid,  so  you  can  make  a  Box  Teat  in  your  house  before  plant- 

I  I  vlv  II  I  VI  I  W  jng  time.  Then  you  will  want  more.  Mention  crop  yo;i  want  to 
test.  Stamps  accepted  for  Trial  Size.  In  regular  sizes,  $2.00  an  acre — Garden  size,  5Dc. 

Write  Today  For  Free  Book  No.  1  8.  See  the  reports  of  practical  iarmers  and  experts 
who  have  used  it  and  know.  All  leading  seed  houses  sell  Farmogerm. 

Earp-Thomas  Farmogerm  Co..  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


makes* 
Poor  ‘ 
Soil 
Good  /. 
Soil  <* 


Save  25  per  cent 


on  your  rugs 

Why  should  you  pay  a  dealer’s  profit 
when  you  ean  buy  direct  from  us  a 
manufacturer’s  prices,  and  get  eqt 
quality  and  greater  variety  ?  We’ve  been 
making  rugs  for  a  quarter-century,  and 
every  one  we  sell  is  guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction,  or  we  will  return  your  money. 


Hancock 


are  honestly  made — strong  and  du  rable.  They  wear 
like  oak.  The  designs  are  distinguished  and  the 
colorings  exquisite.  They  will  beautify  any  room  in 
your  home.  We  are  jmrticularly  proud  of  our 
Duchess  Tapestry,  9x12  ft.,  at  $13.60,  and  our  Gold 
Medal  Ax  minster  rug,  9x12  ft.,  at  820.60.  We  pay  I 
the  freight  east  of  the  Mississippi.  These  and  other 
Hancock  Iiugs  from  $2  to  830  are  illustrated  in  | 
colors,  and  fully  described  in  our  handsome  free 
catalogue.  Let  us  send  it  to  you.  Write  a  postal 
for  it  today— right  now,  before  you  forget.  It  will 
save  you  money. 

Hancock  Rug  Mills,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia. 


WHENEVER  IN  NEED  OF  GOOD  FARM 
HELP,  single  men  and  of  good  character  and 
habits,  apply  to  H.  W.  GELLER,  Supt.,  Baron  De 
Hirscfi  Agricultural  School,  Woodbine,  N.  J. 


)on’t  Pay  Cash 


0  -  PAGE 

;OOK 

REE 


For  the  Millwork  for 
your  New  Home 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog 
containing  200  pages  of  Bar¬ 
gains  in  Sash, Doors,  Frames, 
Moldings,  Stairwork, 
Porchwork  and  all  kinds  of 
Building  Materials.  We  ship 
from  Chicago  on  a  Binding 
Guarantee  of  Money  back  if 
goods  not  satisfactory.  Give 


»u  30  days  in  which  to  make  payment. 

SCHALLER-HOERR  CO. 


IQ  nniialnii  .Station. 


Phirnoo  Ill. 


TO  KILL 


San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 

The  best  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Wash. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  1QO  William  St.,  N.  Y. 
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ien  ■ 
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One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That’s  Louden  econ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  be  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—in  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader  — its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years; 
have  improved  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  In  box;  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feat;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 

Send  today  for  valuable  Iroo  book  on  manure  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway.  Fairfield.  Iowa 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  SONG  OF  HOPE. 

A  song  of  sunshine  through  the  rain. 

Of  Spring  across  the  snow. 

A  balm  to  heal  the  hurts  of  pain, 

A  peace  surpassing  woe. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  sorrowing  ones 
And  be  ye  glad  of  heart, 

For  Calvary  and  Easter  Day, 

Earth’s  saddest  day  and  gladdest  day, 

# 

Were  just  one  day  apart. 

Oh,  when  the  strife  of  tongues  is  loud 
And  the  heart  of  hope  boats  low, 

When  the  prophets  prophesy  of  ill, 

And  the  mourners  come  and  go. 

In  this  sure  thought  let  us  abide, 

And  keep  and  stay  our  heart — 

That  Calvary  and  Easter  Day, 

Earth’s  heaviest  and  happiest  day, 

Were  just  one  day  apart. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 

* 

A  wedding  cake  six  feet  eight  inches 
high,  five  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base, 
and  weighing  700  pounds,  was  recently 
made  in  Chicago  for  a  Canadian  bride. 
What  a  cargo  of  dreams  such  a  cake 
must  carry ! 

* 

Skirt  cabinets  form  a  neat  piece  of 
bedroom  furniture  and  a  convenient 
supplement  to  the  clothes  closet.  They 
have  sliding  racks  to  hold  skirts  and 
well-fitting  doors;  some  include  com¬ 
partments  for  hats.  Similar  cabinets 
are  made  for  holding  men’s  clothes. 

They  cost  from  $12.50  up. 

* 

Here  is  the  Hollywood  plantation 
recipe  for  sausage  meat,  as  given  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun: 
Mix  thoroughly  ten  pounds  of  lean  and 
five  pounds  of  fat  pork.  Season  with 
three  common  wineglasses  of  salt,  three 
wineglasses  of  sifted  sage,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  black  pepper,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper.  Some  leave 
out  the  bla-ck  pepper.  This  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  excellent  in  flavor. 

* 

Some  of  the  handsomest  towels  now 
sold  are  of  buck  instead  of  damask.  An 
expensive  style  is  fine  buck  woven  in 
lengthwise  stripes,  the  ends  being  em¬ 
broidered  in  scallops,  instead  of  hem¬ 
stitched.  The  buck  is  always  more  ab¬ 
sorbent  than  damask,  and  can  be  made 
equally  handsome.  In  handsome  table 
linens,  open  Madeira  embroidery  is  the 
favorite,  especially  where  combined 
with  Cluny  lace.  In  embroidered  bed 
linen  heavy,  solid  work  is  preferred, 
scalloped  edges  being  used.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  luxury  is  shown  by  these  elab¬ 
orate  embroideries,  which  do  not  repre¬ 
sent,  as  in  olden  times,  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  owner,  but  the  length 
of  her  purse. 

* 

Lentil  soup  is  a  favorite  European 
dish  for  maigre  or  fast  days,  and  it  is 
so  much  more  nourishing  than  many 
other  dishes  prepared  without  meat 
that  it  should  be  better  known.  Lentils, 
which  belong  to  the  same  family  as 
beans  and  peas,  are  not  very  much  used 
in  this  country  except  by  foreigners 
and  vegetarians,  the  latter  using  them 
as  a  substitute  for  meat,  but  most  large 
grocers  sell  them.  The  soup  requires 
one-half  pound  of  lentils,  one  carrot, 
two  onions,  one  ounce  of  drippings,  two 
quarts  of  cold  water,  one-half  turnip, 
two  cloves,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
salt,  pepper.  Wash  the  lentils  well  in 
cold  water;  place  them  in  a  saucepan 
with  the  given  quantity  of  water 
(cold)  ;  bring  them  to  the  boil  and 
immediately  skim  off  the  froth,  which 
will  be  bitter,  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
a  minute  will  be  lost  in  the  soup;  let 
it  simmer  gently;  meanwhile  wash, 
scrape  and  slice  the  vegetables;  fry 
them  in  drippings  to  a  nice  brown  (this 
gives  the  brown  color  to  the  soup) ; 
add,  with  the  seasonings,  to  the  lentils; 
simmer  all  gently  until  tender.  Pass 
all  through  a  sieve  or  colander,  rub¬ 
bing  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Return  to 
the  saucepan  and  warm  up.  Serve  with 
heated  crackers  or  croutons  of  toast. 


Farmers"  Bulletin  No.  342,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  deals  with  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  “A  Model  Kitchen.”  We 
understand-  that  the  kitchen  figured  was 
first  shown  at  a  housekeepers’  confer¬ 
ence  held  by  the  Agricultural  College  of 


6227  Tucked  Waist  with  Fancy  Yoke, 

32  to  42  bust, 

the  University  of  Missouri.  It  is  built 
as  a  small  wing  at  the  rear  of  the  house, 
three  sides  of  it  permitting  outside 
windows.  The  dimensions  are  9  by  16, 
a  much  better  size,  the  experts  think, 
than  a  large  kitchen,  in  which  miles 
must  be  walked  in  doing  a  day’s  work. 
In  one  corner  of  it  is  a  “cold  pantry,” 
containing  space  for  a  refrigerator, 
with  an  outside  door  for  icing,  a  win¬ 
dow  hox  for  keeping  food  in  cold 
weather  without  the  use  of  ice,  and  a 
set  of  shelves.  The  main  kitchen  con¬ 
tains  a  kitchen  cabinet  and  the  range, 


and  against  the  partition  (on  the  other 
side  of  which  the  butler’s  pantry  is  lo¬ 
cated)  there  is  a  sink  with  shelves  and 
draining-board.  Through  this  partition 
are  two  small  doors,  one  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  soiled  dishes  from  the  butler’s 
pantry  to  the  kitchen  and  the  other  for 
the  return  trip.  The  butler’s  pantry, 
lying  between  the  kitchen  and  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  contains  a  window  and  three 


sets  of  shelves,  chiefly  for  the  storing 
of  dishes.  It  is  not  ordinarily  possible, 
in  arranging  a  farm  kitchen,  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  labor-saving  appliances  we 
desire,  because  we  must  consider  the 
expense,  but  there  are  many  cases 
where  additional  convenience  does  not 
mean  additional  cost,  while  it  saves 
both  strength  and  muscle.  Steps  where 
there  should  be  none — outside  cellar 
doors  with  no  indoor  stairway — fuel 
supply  where  it  needs  awkward  carry¬ 
ing  to  reach  the  stove — how  much  this 
means  in  bodily  wear  and  tear!  We 
have  heard  of  a  wealthy  women,  gen¬ 
erally  called  eccentric,  who  had  her 
kitchen  arranged  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  because  she  considered '  house- 
workers  were  entitled  to  the  most  in¬ 
spiriting  outlook  accessible.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  might  entail  some  disadvan¬ 
tages,  but  we  think,  however  the  house 
is  planned,  there  should  be  something 
pleasant  to  look  at  from  the  kitchen 
windows,  and  both  health  and  comfort 
demand  abundance  of  sunlight. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  very  pretty  combination  of  wide 
and  narrow  tucks  is  shown  in  No. 
6227.  In  the  illustration  the  yoke  is 
made  of  all-over  lace  and  the  blouse 
itself  is  made  of  fine  white  lawn,  but 
ready-make  yokes  can  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  if  preferred,  or  the  yoke 
could  be  made  from  embroidery,  or 
from  plain  material  with  some  simple 
design  embroidered  by  hand.  When 
washable  materials  are  used  the  blouse 
is  designed  to  be  made  unlined,  but  it 
is  just  as  well  adapted  to  net  and  to 
silk  as  it  is  to  lawn,  batiste  and  the 
like,  and  a  fitted  lining  is  included  in 
the  pattern.  The  model  will  be  found 
equally  desirable  for  the  odd  blouse 
and  for  the  entire  gown.  The  waist  is 
made  with  a  fitted  lining,  which  can  be 
used  or  omitted  as  liked,  and  consists 
of  front,  backs  and  yoke.  The  neck  is 
finished  with  a  high  stock  collar,  and 
the  long  sleeves  are  made  in  one  piece 
each.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  524  yards 
21  or  24,  3(4  yards  32  or  2J4  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  24  yard  of  all-over 
lace.  The  pattern.  No.  6227,  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42- 
inch  bust  measure.  Price,  10  cents. 

The  street  gown  of  redingote  style 
is  a  new  development  that  is  smart¬ 
looking  and  convenient.  This  model 
is  one  of  the  best  and  can  be  made 
with  the  high  rolled-over  collar  illus¬ 
trated  or  be  cut  out  to  form  either  a 
V-shaped  or  round  neck.  The  scalloped 
edges  are  fashionable  and  effective,  but 
either  such  finish  or  straight  edges  can 
be  used.  The  gown  is  made  with  front 
and  center-back  portions,  which  extend 
full  length,  and  with  side-front  and 
side-back  portions  that  are  joined  be¬ 
neath  the  belt.  The  sleeves  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  novel,  the  inner  portions  being 
lapped  over  the  outer  and  allowing 
effective  use  of  buttons  as  trimming. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size  is-  9  yards  27,  5*4  yards 
44,  4*4  yards  52  inches  wide  with  24 
yard  21  inches  wide  for  the  trimming. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  lower  1 
edge  is  324  yards.  The  pattern,  No. 
6223,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  I 
38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure.  Price, 
10  cents. 


FOR  FURNITURE 


of  all  kinds  all  r 


interior  woodwork 

Just  Use* 

CAMPBELLS 

The  Original 

WISH 

STAIN 

Good  for  floors  too 


your  dealer  sells  it 

Carpenter-Morton  CojBoston 


WING  PIANOS 


Endorsed  by  Schools,  Conservatories, 
and  Music  Teachers  Everywhere 

BEST  TONED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL.  ESTABLISHED  40  YEARS. 
Recent  Improvements  give  greatest  resonance.  Sold  direct.  No 
agents  bent  on  trial— freight  paid  ;  first,  last  and  all  the  time  nr 
us— to  show  our  faith  In  our  work.  If  tou  want  a  good  piano,  you 
Bave  ?.^—|2<>(J.  v err  easy  terms.  Slightly  used  “ highgradcs,”  3 
Cbiekenngs,  2  Fishers.  2  Bradburys,  etc.,  $75  up;  taken  In  ex¬ 
change  for  Improved  Wing  pianos — thorouojii.t  reflnisbed.  Send 
for  bargain  list.  You  should  have  anyway — “Book  of  Complete 
Information  about  Pianos.”  152 pages.  N.  Y.  World  says;  “A  book 
of  educational  Interest  everyone  should  have.**  Free  for  the  asking. 

Cut  Out  To-dnr  f  a  pin  will  do  It)  and  wrllo  name  and  ad* 
dress  In  raargrin,  or  write  for  FREE  pluno  book. 


WING  &SON, 

^  _  *  9  Aew  \  ork,  N.  V. 


-RAY. 


Stove  Polish 


Aik  Trade  Mark 

dialer  Jw  Free  Sample.  Write  Dept.  A7. 
for  it.  Q*  I.amont,CorlUsACo.Agt».78IIudsonSt.N.I. 

CANNOT  EXPLODE 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 
Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 


We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  sell  to 
the  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 
Then,  after 

ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL 

we  refund  your 
money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
standard  for  fifty 
years. 

Our  Illustrated 
Stove  Book, 
free,  tells  all 
about  stoves, 
drafts,  chimneys, 
etc.  Send  for  it. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co. 

3  OakSt.Troy»NY. 


Faded  Walls 
Need  Papering 

Do  it  now  and  save  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  by  buying  your  paper 
direct  from  us  at  manufacturers’ 
prices  and  by  hanging  it  yourself— 
we'll  teach  you  how.  A  beautiful 
line  of- attractive  Spring  patterns 
s  shown  in  sample-book  which, 
with  the  simple,  practical  instruc¬ 
tions  for  hanging  paper,  will  be 
sent  you  free.  Write  us  today. 

Penn  Wall-Paper  Mills, 
Dept.  F, 
Philadelphia. 


FUMA 


liPllll  I  91  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
™ m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  fait  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


A  Great  Achievement 

We’ve  succeeded  in  making  the 
finest  and  fastest  shade  of  brown 
ever  produced  in  cotton  dress  goods — 
Simpson-Eddystone  Fast  Hazel  Brown 
calicoes.  They  are  absolutely  fast- 
color,  and  grow  brighter  with  wash¬ 
ing.  Stylish,  serviceable,  economical. 
Some  with  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn't  them  write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don't  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  of 
Simpsons  have  made 


PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


1909. 

A  Sticky  Griddle. 

Who  can  help  this  inquirer  in  her  per¬ 
plexity  ? 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for  a 
soapstone  griddle?  The  first  month  my 
pancakes  did  not  stick;  now  I  cannot 
turn  them.  F-  E-  B- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

not  think  he  deserves  whipping.  I  do 
not  whip  you  every  time  you  do  not  do 
right,  and  you  are  surely  more  able  to 
understand  the  necessity  for  obedience 
than  poor  Fido.”  She  was  not  angry, 
but  she  was  evidently  very  much  in  ear¬ 
nest. 

“Oh !”  he  said  after  a  moment,  “I  did 
not  think  about  that.  I  ought  not  to 


ITS 


Fresh  Pork  Stew  ;  Coffee  Cake. 

A  Long  Island  reader  wants  a  recipe  expect  more  from  a  dog  than  I  do  from 
for  a  good  fresh  pork  stew.  Who  can  myself!”  And  there  has  been  a  marked 
supply  this?  improvement  in  his  treatment  of  his  pet 

We  are  also  asked  again  how  to  make  ever  since, 
the  crumb  covering  found  on  bakers’  a  mother  allowed  her  baby  boy  to 
coffee  cake.  We  believe  this  is  butter,  treat  the  pet  dog  and  cat  unmercifully, 
flour  and  sugar  rubbed  together,  but  When  reproved  for  it  she  always  said, 


would  like  more  explicit  directions. 
Both  these  recipes  are  absent  from 
every  cook  book  we  know.  We  hope 
some  one  will  supply  the  need. 


“Oh,  it  amuses  him !”  Later  when  a 
little  sister  came,  the  boy  made  her  life 
a  misery  by  his  roughness  and  unkind¬ 
ness.  As  a  young  man  he  has  no 
— ■  mercy  for  anything,  and  is  making  the 

Griddle  Cakes.  gentle  little  woman  who  unfortunately 

To  one  pint  buttermilk  (01  sour  mi  '  marrje(j  him  most  unhappy  by  his 
will  do)  add  one  half  teaspoonful  salt  harshness  to  everything,  herself 
and  whole  wheat  flour  to  make  a  batter  cjude(j 

the  consistency  of  any  pancake  batter ,  a  small  girl  came  to  me  one 
beat  well.  Dissolve  a  small  half  tea-  w;th  great  animation  telling  of 
spoonful  baking  soda  in  hot  water  and  hjrd  cake  in  which  she  confined 
add  it  last  of  all,  beating  well  before  kitten.  As  their  side  porch  was 
baking.  Bake  like  all  pancakes  on  a  near  niy  Gwn  I  was  already  aware  of 
griddle  and  serve  hot  with  butter  and  tjie  COndition  of  affairs,  but  had  hesi- 


in- 

day 

the 

her 

very 


svrup.  They  are  tender  and  delicious 
and  we  prefer  them  to  all  other  cakes. 

Cornmeal  also  makes  nice  cakes. 
Take  one  pint  sour  milk  that  has  some 
cream  in  if  you  have  it;  if  not  butter¬ 
milk  will  answer  the  purpose.  Add  a 


tated  to  interfere,  as  I  was  certain 
the  mother  knew  all  about  it  and  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  go  on.  “Do  you  think  the 
kitten  enjoys  it?”  I  asked.  “Why,  yes,” 
she  said,  “I  give  him  nice  things  to 
eat.”  “When  I  do  not  forget  it,”  she 


$Mfr^ 


little  salt,  dissolve  a  small  spoonful  bak-  ni have  added.  “Do  you  think  you 
ing  soda  in  hot  water,  add  to  the  milk.  wcmld  like  being  shut  in  one  tiny  lit- 
Then  add  equal  parts  tine  cornmeal  and  ^je  room>  even  with  nice  things  to  eat?” 
white  flour  to  make  an  ordinary  pan¬ 
cake  batter;  beat  real  hard,  and  have 
your  griddle  hot  and  bake  a  nice  brown. 

Serve  hot  with  butter  and  maple  syrup 
if  at  hand. 

Graham  flour  also  makes  nice  griddle 
cakes  and  a  little  wheat  flour  may  be 
added  to  the  graham;  they  are  very 
easily  digested.  •  J-  A-  M* 


I  asked.  She  had  not  thought  of  that, 
and  her  mother  had  not  taken  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  think  of  it  for  her.  She  ran 
away,  and  presently  came  back  with 
the  kitten  in  her  arms.  “I  letted  him 
out,”  she  said  simply,  “and  put  away 
his  cage.” 

A  little  neighbor  boy  had  long  made 
me  uncomfortable  by  his  sport  of  setting 
his  dog  after  every  cat  they  could 
find.  One  day  a  gentleman  said  to  him, 
“The  right  sort  of  man  always  pro- 


A  Matter  of  Teaching. 

The  amount  of  thoughtless  cruelty 
that  is  practiced  by  adults  toward  dumb  tects  things  weaker  than  himself,  in- 
animals,  and  even  toward  human  be-  stead  Qf  making  them  uncomfortable.” 
ings  less  capable  than  themselves,  is  And  the  boy,  who,  of  course,  is  a  really 
truly  surprising.  In  most  cases  such  g0od  boy,  flas  been  ashamed  to  chase 
people  are  not  intentionally  hard  or  un-  cats  agajn  That  is  the  pity  of  it, 
kind,  and  are  often  quite  surprised  t^at  the  really  good  children  are  al- 
when  they  are  made  to  see  their  own  iowed  to  grow  up  in  careless  cruelty, 
thoughtlessness;  but  it  is  no  easier  for  There  are,  doubtless,  children  who  can- 
the  neglected  pet  or  the  misused  beast  not  be  made  kind  and  gentle,  but  there 
of  burden  to  endure  such  ill-treatment  are  still  children  without  number  who 


than  as  if  it  were  intentional.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  teaching  or  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  mother’s  opportunities  are 
great  in  this  direction,  for  nothing  is 
more  easily  influenced  to  kindness  than 
a  little  child,  no  matter  how  thought¬ 
lessly  unkind  they  may  be. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  little  boy  s 
first  lesson  in  driving  is  when  his  toy 
lines  are  fastened  to  a  chair  back  and  he 


can  be  influenced  by  a  few  well-chosen 
lessons  into  a  real  understanding  of  the 
art  of  gentleness.  Let  us  impress  the 
untrained  little  hearts  with  kindness, 
and  save  untold  suffering  in  years  to 
come.  ALICE  M.  A0HTON. 


Soak  the  Meal. — Housekeepers  use- 
ing  granulated  meal  for  Johnny  cake, 
pancakes  or  Boston  brown  bread,  will 
find  the  results  much  more  satisfac- 


Milk . 

.  100  lbs. 

Eggs . 

Vegetables . 

.  500  lbs. 

Pat. 

4,  ’06, 
Others 
pending 


FREE 


Write  for 
Book,  ''The  Sole 
of  Steel,’’  or  order 
&  pair  of  STEEL 
SHOES  on  the  blank  below. 

shoe  tops.  Steel  shoes  are  shaped  to 
them  to  keep  their  shape.  No  w; 
light  shoes,  too. 


Wear  STEEL  SHOES 

Absolute  Protection  Against 

Colds,  Rheumatism,  Stiffness,  Discomfort 
^  No  More  Blistered,  Aching  Feet 

t  GOOD-BYE  to  CORNS  and  BUNIONS! 


Oif  With  the  Old,  Rough,  Wrinkled  Leathers! 
On  With  the  Comfortable  STEEL  SHOES! 

There’s  more  good  wear  in  one  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  than 
in  three  to  six  pairs -nt'  the  best  All-Leather  shoes.  And 
comfort !  The  very  first  time  you  slip  your  feet,  into 
Steel  Shoes,  they  feel  fine.  They  need  no  “breaking  in. 
And  the  longer  you  wear  Steel  Shoes  the  better  you 
like  them,  for  they  keep  your  feet  warm,  dry  and  com¬ 
fortable — though  you  work  in  mud  or  slush  up  to  your 
„„  fit,  the  foot,  and  the  rigid  steel  bottoms  and  sides  force  / 
arping,  no  twisting,  no  leaking  possible#  And  they  are 


FOOD  FOR  A  YEAR 


tory  if  the  meal  is  soaked  for  several 
is  bade  to  “whip  the  pony  and  make  him  jj0urs  ;n  t]ie  buttermilk.  e.  r.  h. 

go!”  And  the  chances  are  that  in  after  - - - 

life  he  verifies  that  teaching,  for  the 
number  of  people  who  never  consider 
the  conditions  under  which  a  horse  is 
working  are  surprisingly  great.  Long 
ago  I  knew  a  mother  who  “went  driv¬ 
ing”  in  the  nursery  with  her  babies  and 
taught  them  very  differently.  We  will 
let  the  pony  walk  here  because  he  is 
fired — or  it  is  up  hill — or  he  may  in¬ 
jure  his  knees  trotting  down  hill.  And 
again,  “Let  us  water  Jack  at  this  well; 
it  is  so  warm  he  must  be  thirsty !  And 
then  a  very  important  little  man  would 
climb  down  and  go  through  all  the 
necessary  work  quite  realistically.  It 
was  much  better  play  than  simply  whip¬ 
ping  him  to  make  him  go,”  and  those 
lessons  are  apparent  to-day  in  the  fine 
consideration  of  her  manly  boys. 

One  day  not  long  ago,  I  saw  a  little 
fellow  chastising  his  dog  severely. 

“What  has  Fido  done?”  asked  his 
mother  quite  pleasantly.  “He  does  not 
mind  me,”  answered  the  boy  angrily. 

‘Well,”  said  his  mother  quietly,  “I  do 


How  Our  1909  Model  Steel  Shoes  Are  Made. 
The  Wonderful  Steel  Bottoms 


'  Steel  Shoes  solve  the  problem  of  the  Perfect 
Work  Shoe  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  soles  of  Steel  8hoes  and  an  inch  above  the 
soles  are  stamped  out  of  a  special  light, thin,  rust- 
resisting  steel.  One  piece  of  seamless  steel 
from  toe  to  heel.  As  a  further  protection  from 
wear,  and  a  means  of  giving  a  firm  foothold,  the 
bottoms  are  studded  with  adjustable  steel  rivets. 

The  adjustable  steel  rivets  of  the  1909  model 
Steel  Shoes  add  the  finishing  touch  of  perfection. 
Practically  all  the  wear  comes  on  these  steel 
rivets.  When  steel  rivets  wear  down,  you  can  in¬ 
stantly  replace  them  with  new  rivets.  And  the 
rivets  at  the  tip  of  toe  and  hall  of  foot  are  the  only 
ones  that  wear.  Steel  Shoes  never  go  to  the 
Repair  Shop,  for  there’s  nothing  to  wear  but.  tbe 
rivets.  And  the  Steel  Soles  shed  mud  almost  as 
easily  as  they  shed  water.  The  cost  is  only  30 
cents  for  50  extra  steel  rivets.  No  other  repairs 
Gvcr  needed. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
pliable  watergroof  leather,  and  firmly  riveted  to 
soles.  There  is  greater  strength  and  longer  ser¬ 
vice  and  more  foot  comfort  in  steel  shoes  than  in 
auy  other  working  shoes  in  existence.  It’s  in  the 
steel  and  the  pliable  leather,  and  the  way  they 
are  put  together. 

Throw  Away  Rubber  Boots, 
Felt  Boots  and  “Arctics  ”  ! 

Rubber  or  felt  boots  heat  the  feet  and  make 
them  sweaty  and  tender.  Nothing  more  uncom¬ 
fortable  or  more  harmful  to  the  feet.  One  pair  of 
Steel  Shoes  wiil  outlast  at  least  three  pairs  of  felt 
or  rubber  boots. 

A  man  who  wears  Steel  Shoes  doesn't  have  to 
own  three  different  styles  of  working  shoes.  No 
arctics  or  felt  boots  necessary. 

Secret  of  Steel  Shoe  Elasticity 

Steel  Shoes  have  thick,  springy  Hair  Cushion 
Insoles,  which  are  easily  removable  for  cleansing 
and  airing.  They  absorb  perspiration  and  foot 
odors— absorb  the  jar  and  shock  when  you  walk  on 
hard  or  stony  ground.  They  keep  your  feet  tree 
from  callouses,  blisters  and  soreness. 

Steel  Shoes  Save  Doctor  Bills 

Wear  Steel  Shoes  and  you  need  not  suffer  from 
Colds,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lumbago,  Stiffness 
of  the  joints  and  other  troubles  and  discomforts 
caused  by  cold,  wet  feet.  Keep  your  feet  always 
warm,  dry  and  comfortablo  In  Steel  Shoes.  They 
protect  your  health  and  save  doctor  bills,  while 
adding  to  your  comfort. 


Low  Prices  on  Steel  Shoes 

Sizes,  5  to  13.  6  inches,  9  inches,  13 

inches  and  10  inches  high. 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  $2.50  a  pair,  are  better 
than  best  all-leather  $3.50  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  ti  inches  high,  extra  fine  grade  of 
leather,  $3.00  a  pair,  excel  any  $1.00  all-leather 
shoes. 

Steel  Shoes, !» inches  high,  $3.50  a  pair,  are  better 
than  the  best  all-leather  $5.00  shoos. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  $0.00  a  pair,  are  better 
than  the  best  all-leather  $0.00  shoes. 

'Steel  Shoes,  10  inches  high, $0.00  a  pair,  are  better 
than  the  best  all-leather  shoes,  regardless  of  cost. 

One  Pair  of  '’Steels’’ 

Will  Outwear  3  to  6  Pairs  of 
Leather  Shoes 

The  comfort  of  Steel  Shoes  is  remarkable.  Their 
economy  is  simply  astounding!  Practically  all 
the  wear  comes  on  the  rivets  in  the  bottoms 
and  the  rivets  can  be  replaced  very  easily.  Don’t 
sweat  your  feet  in  rubber  boots  or  torture  them  in 
rough,  hard,  twisted,  shapeless  leather  shoes. 
Order  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  today.  Sizes,  5  to  12. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

We  strongly  recommend  the  tj  inch  high,  at  $3  a 
pair,  or  9  inches,  at  $3.00,  as  they  give  best  satis¬ 
faction  for  general  service. 

In  ordering,  state  size  shoe  you  wear.  En¬ 
close  $3  a  pair  for  6-inch  size,  and  the  best  and 
most  comfortable  working  shoes  you  ever  wore  will 
promptly  be  shipped  to  you.  Yourmoney  refunded 
if  you  are  not  delighted  when  you  see  the  Steel 
Shoes.  Send  today. 

STEEL  SHOE  CO..  Dept.  73,  Racine,  Wis. 

Canadian  Branch,  Toronto,  Canada 


Order  Blank  for  Steel  Shoes 

Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  73,  Racine, Wis. 

Gentlemen:— 

I  enclose _ _ _ for  $ - 


in  payment  for 
Size _ 


_ pair  Steel  Shoes, 


Name. 

Town. 


State 


County. 


.R.F.D.. 


This  represents  a  fair  ration  for 
a  man  for  one  year. 

But  some  people  eat  and  eat  and 
yet  grow  thinner.  This  means  a 
defective  digestion  and  unsuitable 
food.  A  one-dollar  bottle  of 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

equals  in  nourishing  properties 
ten  pounds  of  meat.  Your 
physician  can  tell  you  how  it 
does  it.  _ 

Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
"Complete  Handy  Atlas  cf  the  World”  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


The  Mild  Climate 

of  Virginia 

Offers  splendid  opportunities  for  farming,  stock 
raising,  dairying  and  fruit  growing.  Winters  are 
short.  Climate  healthful.  Alarkets  near.  Lands 
reasonable  but  advancing  each  year.  Write  for 
information  to 

G.  W.  KOI  NER 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

RICHMOND,  _ VIRCINIA 

Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!—] 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  8wine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  t  ree 
Literature#  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quickly  I 
U.  F.  SmIth,Traf.  Mgr.  N .  8t.  L.  By.  Dept.C , Nashville  ,Tenn. 


850,000 


_  GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  «Sre.  Best  Root- 
edStbck.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  J-ewiaKocseh.itoxK.Kredoma.N.’' 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

cent 

T 

you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  tho  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  l&test 
art  catalogs  illu*trating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers, 

fiyp  PPIIT  11  it  will  cost  you  to 
Ulik  WLfl  1  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIKES#  Coaster-Brakes,  Built- 
•p-Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 

MEAD  OYGLJE  GOt  Dept.  B80,  CHICAGO 


PATENT  ^hat  INVENT! 

Constant  Demand  Fob  Good  Inventions 
Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOWTO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  forthem. 

Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  patents 
for  sale  free.  Patent  obtained  or 
all  fees  returned.  Highest  class 
of  services.  Ask  for  our  references. 
Woodward  &  Chandlee,  Registered  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  PAIN  APPLY  AN 

ALLCOCKS 

The  onlyGenuine 

POROUS  PLASTER 


Brandreth's  Pills 

The  Great  Laxative  and  Blood  Tonic 

NONE  BETTER  MADE 


Established  1752 


176 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

PRIME  WETHERS  FOR  FATTENING. 

Heavy  Mutton  from  the  Range. 

Bulletin  No.  129  of  the  Illinois  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Urbana)  gives  a  good 
description  of  market  classes  and  grades 
of  sheep,  based  on  the  business  done 
in  Chicago.  The  pictures  given  on  this 
page  below  taken  from  this  bulletin, 
show  two  prime  wethers  in  the  fleece 
and  also  the  same  sheep  with  the  wool 
sheared,  T  his  sub-class  is  composed 
of  matured  castrated  males.  Since  eom- 


THE  RURAL 

A  FLOURISHNG  LIVE  STOCK  SECTION.' 

Here  in  Lenawee  County,  Mich.,  we  prac¬ 
tice  a  diversified  kind  of  farming,  and  over 
the  county  one  finds  a  great  diversity  of 
soil,  from  hilly  sandy  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  to  level  black  soil  in  the 
southern  p$rt.  In  our  immediate  section 
the  land  is  rolling,  and  mostly  of  a  heavy 
clay  loam.  Land  is  worth  according  to 
local  ion,  quality  of  soil  and  improvement 
all  the  way  from  $50  an  acre  to  ?100.  Of 
course  some  land  can  be  found  for  less  and 
some  sells  for  even  more.  Dairying  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  favor,  and  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  are  located  quite  conveniently 
all  over  the  county.  A  big  condensing 
plant  is  also  to  begin  operation  this  year. 
Cows  are  high  in  consequence.  I  think 


NEW-YORKER 


Owosso,  Mich. 

^  Chas.  A.  Krause  Milling  Ccx 
Gentlemen I  have  been 
using  Badger  Stock  Feed 
since  last  March  or  April  and  . 
have  found  it  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  feed.  My 
horses  had  no  other  grain.  I  ( 
put  in  44  acres  of  Spring 
crops  and  never  had  my 
horses  go  through  the 
Spring  in  better  shape. 

There  was  never  a  day 
when  they  lagged  on 
ine.  It  cost  me  about 
40c  a  day,  while  oats  would  j 
have  cost  me  80c.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  costing  me 
only  20c  per  day  for  the  team 
and  they  are  gaining  every  i 
day.  I  have  found  the  feed  to  " 

.  contain  unusual  strength  and 
I  am  recommending  it  to  ray 
'friends.  Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  E.  C.  WHITING.  , 


February  20 


HE  KNOWS 


Mr.  E.  C.  Whiting,  of  Owosso,  Mich,,  knows  the  value  u. 
Badger  Stock  Peed.  Read  his  testimonial  at  the  left  Mr 
Whiting’s  horses  are  not  a  bit  different  than  others.  Ami 
Badger  Stock  Feed  is  always  uniform.  If 

BADGER?  STOCK  FEED 

helped  Mr.  Whiting’s  horses— (and  thousands  of  others )-isn’t  it 
more  than  likely  that  it  will  help  yours?  The  result  of  a  tria’  will 
more  than  convince  you.  Get  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  starter 
Anyway  send  for  pur  interesting  free  feed  boek-on  the  care 

and  ff»priinc^  of  nil  1  iro  afnok  v 


Dept.  100,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


and  feeding  of  all  live  stock. 

Chas.  A.  Krause  Milling  Co., 


IT  PAYS 


PRIME  WETHERS  IN  THE  FLEECE. 


paratively  few  native  wethers  appear 
upon  the  market,  this  class  is  looked 
upon  as  chiefly  a  western  product.  It 
is  claimed  that  there  are  fewer  wethers 
reaching  the  markets  each  year,  and  if 
the  demand  for  dressed  lambs  continues 
to  grow  at  its  present  pace,  and  if 
transportation  lines  are  extended 
through  all  range  districts  as  present  in¬ 
dications  would  lead  us  to  suppose  they 
will  be,  it  is  felt  that  the  proportionate 
number  of  wethers  will  continue  to  de¬ 
crease.  Just  now  the  rangeman  has 
place  for  wethers  if  his  location  is  such 
that  the  shipment  of  animals  is  difficult 
and  expensive;  if  he  has  very  cheap 


one  of  our  crying  needs  is  better  cows. 
Purebred  herds,  or  even  high  grade  herds 
of  a  uniform  type,  are  a  rarity.  The  ten¬ 
dency  now  seems  to  be  toward  the  Holstein. 

Sheep  are  one  of  1  he  strong  features  of 
our  farms.  The  leading  breeds  are  Shrop¬ 
shire,  Hampshire,  Lincolns  and  Delaines. 
Some  purebred  flocks  are  kept,  hut  not  as 
many  as  should  he.  Western  lambs  are 
fattened  here  unite  extensively.  Thousands 
of  hogs  are  fattened  and  shipped  out  of 
Lenawee  every  year.  They  are  fed  home- 
grown  corn  and  barley  mostly.  Our  crop 
rotation  is  generally  about  as  follows  :  Hay 
(clover  and  Timothy),  two  or  three  years'; 
corn,  one  year;  pats,  one  year;  if  not 
seeded  to  grass  with  this  crop,  wheat  fol¬ 
lows  with  seeding.  Alfalfa  is  not  grown 
very  extensively.  (  think  our  soil  is  us¬ 
ually  too  wet  for  it  unless  thoroughly 
drained. 

Fruit  succeeds  in  some  sections  of  Lena¬ 
wee,  but  on  the  heavy  clay  does  not  do  so 


u 


myvmv  UAIKY  RATION  lhu 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  Robert  M.  Taylor  Towson  M, 
says  his  milk  output  increased  25  gallons  daily  after  feeding  Unicorn.  You  can  increa 
yours.  Send  for  book,  prices,  etc.  Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Ine.,  Buffalo  N  Y 


GREAT  SPRING  SALE 

At  the  SHARON  VAI.I.liY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  O 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  16th  and  17tli,  1909. 

.„  S.al.e  commences  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  sharp,  each  day 

Fere heron  and  German  Coach  Stallions  and  mares 
Most  of  the  mares  have  been  bred  and  are  in  foal.  This  new  im 
F.  iio*IO'i  Wi  ar,T?  from,  Europe  about  March  1st.  At  this  gre,; 

bought  home-bred  draft  mares,  most  of  them  info; 
L'1,*’)}  ov?  coa°h  stallions,  fine  high-bred  geldings  and  mares 
A,  extra  good,  heavy,  low-down  short-backed  geldings  a 

Eansas  mules,  bred  from  Spanish  jacks.  Do  not 
a  ,  t®  semi  for  catalog;  send  C  cts.  for  postage. 

Rail  roods- B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle.  Several  interurban  roads 
Lasy  place  to  reach.  Come  ami  bring  your  interested  friends 
F.W.AnphkWS,  COL.  O.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop..' 

A uetionoei .  Sharon  A  alley  Stock  Farm.  Newark,  Ohio 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

are  “Easy  to  Use,’  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  tew  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  ot  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
Outfit  for  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $3.00.  Silver  Milk 
Tubes  50c!:  Teat  Slitter  $1  50;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00: 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre- 
P,aij?  directions.  Write  for  free  Booklet 

I . I  \ C.  A  SON  Cn..  Arch  st„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


p. 


MAPLEDALE  FARM 

AUCTION  SALE  OF 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

AND  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Feb.  24-25,  1909 

The  proprietor  of  Mapledale,  E.  J.  Clark,  having 
disposed  of  his  farm,  will  sell  at  Public  Auction  at 
Mapledale,  his  eiitire  herd  of  GUERNSEYS,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  50  head,  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
breed,  besides  a  few  high-grade  Guernseys.  Also 
all  the  Farming  Utensils  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
h^st-class  dairy  farm,  and  One  Pair  of  Horses. 

the  farming  utensils  and  horses  will  tie  sold  on 
the  first  day  of  sale,  Wednesday,  Feb.  24,  1009,  and 
the  cattle  on  the  second  day,  Thursday,  Feb.  25, 
1009.  Sale  to  commence  at  10  o’clock  each  day. 

MAPLEDALE  is  located  at  East  Onondaga,  a 
suburb  of  Syracuse,  a  twenty  minute  trolley  ride 
from  the  center  of  the  city. 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application.  Address, 
15.  J.  CLABK, 

2144  South  Satina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Largest  Importers  in  America  of  Percheron 
Belgian  ancl  German  Coach  Stallions  and 

Mares 

We  have  over 
two  hun d r e d 
head  of  y  o  u  h  g 
serviceable  stall¬ 
ions  of  the  above 
breeds  now  for 
sale  at  moderate 
prices,  reasonable 
terms  and  best  of 
guarantee. 

If  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  needs  a 
-  -  stallion,  write  us. 

jk CROUCH  &  SON,  Dept.  A,  La  Fayotta,  Indiana 


The  GUEHNSKY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  (lie  Highest  Duality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y„  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


14  ’i™11  CLASS  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

.  from  one  to  six  years  old.  Grandly  bred.  Splen- 
UVrSnwR  one-half  importers  prices.  Write 

GLLpl.lt  Kanona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.\  . 

COOK  FARMS -JACKS 

Saddle  Horses,  Trolling 
and  Pacing  Stallions. 

We  are  the  largest  Breeders  and 
Importers  of  Jacks  in  America. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO., 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 
_ _ Bianeh  Barn,  -  Wichita,  Kansas 

For  Sale— Choice  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

now  ready  for  business.  MELVIN  THOMAS. 
K.  r  .  D.  1,  Wayvilie,  Saratoga  Go..  New  York. 


THE  SAME  SHEEP  WHEN  SHEARED. 


grazing  lands,  and  can  produce  his  ani¬ 
mals  at  very  low  cost;  or  if  he  has 
loo  few  breeding  sheep  to  run  his  ranch 
at  its  full  capacity.  When  high  prices 
are  ruling  for  both  mutton  and  wool, 
wethers  will  more  than  pay  their  way 
on  almost  any  range,  but  when  the  pro¬ 
fit  they  yield  is  compared  with  that 
from  breeding  ewes  rangemen  immedi¬ 
ately  see  that  the  latter  are  more  profit¬ 
able,  hence  wethers  are  being  discarded 
by  the  more  progressive  sheepmen.  As 
a  mutton  product,  wethers  are  desired 
in  hotel,  restaurant,  dining  car,  and 
steamship  trade,  or  in  any  place  where 
the  comparatively  heavier  cuts  may  be 
used  to  advantage.  There  are  four 
grades  of  wethers,  prime,  choice,  good 
and  common.  These  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  “prime”  and  usually  weigh 
from  95  to  110  pounds. 


well.  The  apple  orchards  in  this  vicinity 
are.  on  the  decline.  Among  the  things 
which  I  should  say  were  most  needed  in 
Lenawee  for  the  improvement  of  agricul¬ 
ture  I  will  mention  the  following:  More 
tile;  more  purebred  stock;  selling  less 
hay:  better  markets;  t lie  setting  out  of 
wind-breaks ;  growing  more  fruit  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Land  rents  at  from  $2.50  to  $3  an 
acre,  or  is  often  worked  on  shares.  If  one 
will  consult  Government  statistics  he  will 
find  Lenawee  County  well  up  in  value  of 
agricultural  products.  i.  t.  p. 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  48  cows,  4  heifers  22  bulls. 
S.  E.  NIVTN,  Landenbnrg.  Pa. 


Ayrshire  bull  calf  for  sale— Bom 

Nov.  9.  1909.  Backed  on  both  sides  by  advanced 
registry  stock.  A  first-class  calf  at  a 'reasonable 
price. _ O.  W.  BliUSlE,  Millerton,  N  Y. 


Roskmocnt  rkd  poll  bulls  and 

IIKJKKRS  for  sale.  The  best  blood  of  the 
breed.  Address.  Uosemount,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


Now  is  the  approved  time  to  start,  double  your  profits 

Registered  Holsteins 

Thequarantine  retarded  our  sales.  Choice  cows 
at  bargain  prices,  also  heifer  calves.  We  are  fairly 
crazy  with  the  bull  fever.  They  range  from  four 
weeks  Up.  Royally  bred.  Prices  way  below  value. 
Write  to-day. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS. 

Hillhurst  Farm  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  S^°T^ 

Sired  by  "Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No  42152, 
whose  average  A  .R.O.  backing  is  22.48  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  calf  born 
May  21,  1908,  Dam  very  choice  young  cow  "Sadie 
1  riend  Mercedes,”  No.  04928.  A. R.O.  nearly  21)  lbs. 
Calf  large,  thrifty,  evenly  marked,  straight  in  the 
back,  deep  in  body,  sound  and  right  in  every  respect. 
PRICK  $100.00.  Have  others  if  this  fellow  does 
not  interest  you  as  well  as  cows  and  heifers.  For 
full  information  address,  Quentin  McAdam,  Prop 
BROTUERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  Utica,  N,  V, 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIANS 

Bull  calves  of  best  breeding  at  very  low  prices, 
considering  records  and  quality. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


BULLCALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kill’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOO  DC  RE  ST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-KRIKSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  fo  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui/l  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,  Dept. E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J.  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan. Ill. 


You  Can’t  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  tor  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

GREEN  RIVER  HERD 

Registered  Dutch  Belted  Cattle  and  Hampshire 
owme  ;  Champ.  Collie  and  Bloodhound  Pups  ; 
Standard  S.  S.  Hamburgs  and  S.  Seabrights. 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON, 

60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  sows.  Pigs,  ali  ages.  Registered  our  expense, 
Money  back  if  wanted.  Write  for  booklet.  H.  C.  & 
H.  B.  Harpending,  “  Highwood.”  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 

Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

n^nnTO  ^  Kine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
,  *  ups  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
puces  A  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co!.  Middletown, Pa. 

I’OLAND-CHI NAS  —  Chief  Fairbanks,  second 
pnze  boar  at  Ohio  State  Fair.  1908,  at  bead  of  herd. 
Big  bone,  prolific  kind.  Stock  for  sale  at  living 
prices.  K.  W.  KELLER,  R.  2,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

RLG.  O.  I.  C.  HOGS  —  May,  Sept,  and  Jan. 
farrow  for  sale.  R.  A.  TAYLOR,  Alien.  Pa. 

OHIO  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  ami  Jersey 


on  hand.  M.  L 


,>.,xrH^\.st2cK  tor  sale;  alway- 
BEN  HAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 


bkkd  gilts 

,,  ,  _  -  AND  SOWS. 

F rom  mature  stock.  Also  Purebred  high  yielding 
Seed  Corn.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed.  Address 
Meadow  brook  Seed  Farms,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 

Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

SPRIM6BANK  H ERD^Sr  W 2 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  106100.  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871.  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93730.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B..  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $]()00.00  at  Public  Auction. 
_ .1.  E,  WATSON.  Marbled  ale.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  CHOICE  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring;  also  young  boar  pigs. 
These  Yorkshires  are  from  such  breeding  as  Earl  of 
Rosebury ,  Scott,  Flatt  and  other.  A  iso  a  choice  iot 
of  Chester  White  sows  to  farrow  in  spring.  Selected 
boar  pigs  from  large  litters.  Prices  reasonable. 

\Y  •  11-  MIXER,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 
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facts  about  the  gape  worm. 

Its  Strange  Life  History. 


seized  and  devoured  by  other  fowls. 
While  most  of  the  eggs  are  either  de¬ 
stroyed  or  passed  on  through  the  ali- 


t  understand  the  gape  worm  in  chicks  mentary  canal  of  the  chicken,  some  of 

1 1.,-»  larva  of  some  small  insect,  and  tbe  embryos  find  their  wav  to  the 

[L  host  is  the  air  passage  of  a  small  trachea  J  the  bird. 

c%'flctorviaMestorey  e«f  bthe  adult  of  which  Doubtless  most  of  the  infections 
♦he  worm  is  the  larva.  I  believe  that  the  come  however,  from  the  eggs  or  em- 

S  bryos  which  are  scattered  over  the 

posited  by  ™|trijS  of  the  chick,  from  ground  from  the  excrement  or  from  the 

,  hev  pass  into  the  air  passages,  and  WOrms  that  are  coughed  up.  Under 

live  on  the'  mucous  memhrane^or  Jj'j,  proper  moisture  conditions  the  eggs 

’■°n-  u'hkh  'may  be  either  before  or  after  may  live  a  long  time,  and  infection 
off  death  of  the  chick,  when  they  probably  often  occurs  through  the  drinking  water 

^tlh%?n0Stdcheas"fntofX  AaffSSS!  ^  ^od  of  the  fowls.  It  has  also 
which  to  believe  that  they  are  been  shown  that  earth-worms  may  cause 

l  nocturnal  insect,  and  lay  their  eggs  at  gapes  if  fed  to  the  chickens,  but  the 

night.  I  also  think  earth-worm  is  not  a  necessary  host. 

fhI.Cintenablegaas  nearly  all  chicks  get  more  Chickens  fed  with  embryos  just  hatched 

Is.  'jess  worms,  while  many  flocks  are  im-  have  developed  gapes  in  about  seven 

Ttl-o?ntkmII1ofga^eS  insect°  is  bsound?ras°there  days  and  in  14  days  the  worms  con- 

ore1  many  Instances  of  insects  which  only  tamed  fully  developed  eggs. 

‘/rood  in'  a  certain  substance,  and  die  it  The  recommendations  for  treatment 
transferred  from  their  own  par ticular  hos  are  t  separate  the  sick  birds  from  the 

self  nearlv  25  years  ago,  the  chicken  ques-  others  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  de- 
tinn  of  course  came  up.  Strong  lots  of  tected  and  clean  up  the  coops  or  houses 
chicks  were  hatched,  and ^  started  in  fine  where  they  have  been.  Disinfect  all 

warm  weather ^nd  gapes.  ‘  Those  fine  large  such  places  and  the  drinking  trough 
chicks  lasted  but  a  short  time,  nearly  every  with  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  crude 
one  succumbing  in  spite  of  *J,ors®*  carbolic  acid.  Burn  the  bodies  of  the 

ffrnentfne.  The ‘  repetition  of  this  caused  birds  which  die.  Keep  the  infected 
niel  to  think  a  lot  and  I  reasoned  the  birds  in  a  house  which  can  be  easily 
matter  out  as  I  j  <  a  v  e . a  1  r,Sa ' ' „ „ f ’ 1 V r Tim  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Some  use  air- 
tlieorv^was  Correct0  there  certainly 'was  one  slaked  lime  freely  on  the  soil  where 
wav  to  get  rid  of  the  pest.  If  the  larvae  fhe  birds  run.  Others  report  good  re- 

naSgeT  of  'a'chlck  °'t'he  ‘remedy  "seemed  "to  suits  from  feeding  the  fowls  garlic  or 
me  a  simple  matter  of  not  having  a  chick  onion  tops,  and  mixing  asafoetida  with 
on  the  place  for  one  year,  consequently  the  food.  Another  old-fashioned  method  is 

adult  insect,  not  fin(lins  ***  ® i ,? 1  „ to  put  the  infected  fowls  in  a  canvas- 
tn  deoosit  the  eggs,  they  eithei  would  not  *  1  r  i  r 

hatch  or  the  larvae  would  starve  for  lack  covered  box- and  pour  a  teaspoonful  of 
of  congenial  food.  I  thought  much  over  carbolic  acid  on  a  red-hot  brick  placed 

came  the’roo^eEs^hcml^unde?  a  corner  of  the  aild  fumigate 

protest  from  the  house  and  ridicule  from  about  a  minute.  Other  recommenda- 
frlencis,  but  the  heads  stayed  off  just  the  tions  are  to  drop  turpentine,  sweet  Cil 

for 'a  /ear  ConsequenHy' no  Scks  hatched!  or  crude  petroleum  into  the  windpipe. 

no  gapes  that  year  at  least.  Result,  that  Feathers  or  horsehairs  are  also  often 

was  at  least  21  years  ago,  and  there  have  used  to  remove  the  worms. 

not  been  a  dozen  cases  of  gapes  hcie  since.  One  should  deoend  on  orevention 

and  when  a  case  does  come  up,  prompt  one  miouiu  uepenu  on  picveiiuun 

treatment  with  a  large  dose  of  kerosene  more  than  cure  in  this  disease.  1  he 

generally  makes  short  work  of  either  the  value  of  a  three  weeks’  old  chicken  is 

gapes,  or  the  chick,  which  if  it  dies  is  cnUfif-ipTit  to  instifv  q  preat  exnen- 

disposed  of  in  a  way  so  that  the  gape  in-  ,ot  sufficient  to  justify  a  great  expen 

sect  has  no  chance  to  mature  and  start  a  diture  of  time  and  treatment.  Efforts 

new  brood.  I  think  this  fact  is  conclusive  should  be  made  to  place  all  young  birds 

proof  of  my  first  theory.  I  often  have  uninfected  ground  or  the  runwavs 
recommended  this  cure  to  friends  who  were  on  gruunu  or  me  runways 

in  trouble,  but  they  arc  either  skeptical,  or  should  be  kept  thoroughly  disinfected. 

want  to  raise  chicks  anyway,  so  that  only  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease 

a  few  have  tried  it,  hut  all  who  have  tried  i  :soi  t  the  affected  birds 

it  have  had  perfect  success.  remove  ana  isolate  me  arrecteci  Diras 

Wavne  Co..  N.  Y.  j.  a.  crane.  and  take  all  necessary  precautions  to 

secure  the  destruction  of  all  the  para 

The  gape  worm  of  chickens  is  not  an  sites  they  contain.  From  the  above 

insect  and  belongs  to  the  group  of  ani-  facts,  gleaned  from  the  best  authorities, 

mals  known  as  Vermes  or  worms,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  correspondent 

[While  most  people  speak  of  worms  bas  made  several  bad  guesses  regarding 

and  spiders  as  insects,  science  has  sep-  the  life  of  the  gape  worm.  No  doubt 

arated  them  from  true  insects,  which  the  starvation  treatment  practiced  by 

may  be  described  as  animals  riiade  up  the  correspondent  would  prove  effec- 

of  a  series  of  rings  or  segments  stiff-  tive,  as  the  eggs  and  other  forms  o: 

ened  with  a  substance  called  chitine,  the  worm  doubtless  perish  during  colt 

and  connected  by  a  membrane  allowing  weather.  M.  v.  slingerland. 

‘  more  or  less  freedom  of  movement.  - 

Caterpillars  or  the  larvae  of  true  insects 

must  not  be  confounded  with  worms.—  r  The  Pruning  Book;  by  L  IT.  Bailey 
i  i-i-i  „  •  .,ii;„,<  r>45  pages;  fully  illustrated.  This  tells  all 

I -DS. ]  The  gape  \vorm  is  closely  allied  about  the  pruning  and  training  of  trees, 
to  the  Trichina  in  pork  and  the  fami-  vines  and  shrubs;  how  and  when  to  do 
liar  “hair-snakes.”  Gapes  has  been  very  the  work.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
destructive  in  poultry  in  this  country  orker  ,  price  $ 

for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  it  Stock  and  Hunting  Laws. — Referring 

occurs  also  in  England,  France  and  to  article  on  page  91,  J.  H.  D.,  Midway, 

other  countries  Fowls  turkevs  geese  Ky”  we  have  a  stock  and  no-trespass  laws, 

f  iller  countries,  l  owi  ,  u  y  ,  b  .  *  -phis  appeals  to  me,  as  I  own  a  farm  in 

partridges,  pheasants,  storks,  magpies,  jjew  York  State  five  miles  from  a  city  of 

robins  and  green  woodpeckers  are  sub-  45,000  inhabitants,  and  people  from  the 

iert  to  infection  hir  this  worm  It  is  cit.V  (particularly  the  foreign  element) 
jeet  to  in  lection  0y  tins  worm  it  is  think  lhey  have  a  perfeet  right  to  help 

most  prevalent  in  July  and  August,  ihe  themselves  to  anything  that  they  can  carry 

chief  symptoms  are  a  suppressed  cough  off,  and  get  very  indignant  if  remonstrated 

»ml  a  peculiar  gasping,  from  which  the  with  trag-g-h.,. 

disease  is  named.  It  is  particularly  de-  sim‘ilar  law  in  tll0  state  of  New  York,  and 
Structive  to  young  fowls  when  from  six  farmers  should  get  together  and  demand 
weeks  to  three  months  old  As  many  it  «Jc°urun1^fl8iy°~t  ?tnd  cit^uS 

as  20  of  the  red  worms  have  been  found  will  oppose  us<  but  if  the  privilege  of  hunt- 

attached  to  the  mucous  membrance  of  ing  is  not  worth  asking  for  it  is  not  worth 

the  trachea.  This  so-called  fork-worm  having,  and  the  man  who  owns  the  land 
■  ,  c  .  __,i  and  pays  taxes  should  be  protected  against 

in  reality  consists  of  a  male  and  female  trospassers.  Let  a  man  from  the  farm  go 
permanently  .united.  The  female  IS  into  a  store  and  take  their  property  and 
fixed  on  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane  what  will  be  the  result? 
of  its  host  and  the  male  is  likewise  1>eavi  t’  1  '  ' 

attached  by  its  mouth  to  the  same  mem¬ 
brane,  and  permanently  coupled  and 
immovably  attached  to  the  female. 

They  suck  the  blood  of  their  host. 

The  eggs  of  these  worms  are  devel¬ 
oped  within  the  female,  and  .the  em¬ 
bryos  emerge  only  after  her  death. 

Young  birds  become  infected  with 
this  parasite  either  by  eating  the  adult 
worms  containing  eggs  which  are 
coughed  up  by  affected  birds,  or  by 
taking  the  embryos  with  their  food  or 
drink.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
worms  should  pass  any  period  of  their 
existence  outside  of  the  bird’s  body, 
although  it  is  capable  of  living  and  par¬ 
tially  developing  in  such  conditions. 

The  eggs  may  escape  from  the  adult 
female  worm  to  the  trachea  of  the 
birds  and  these  eggs  may  hatch  and 
the  embryo  develop  in  the  trachea  of 
die  same  bird;  hence  it  is  a  parasitic 
disease  in  which  the  parasites  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  and  increase  indefinitely 
in  the  body  of  the  host  after  the  first 
infection  has  occurred.  When  the  adult 
egg-bearing  worms  are  coughed  up  by 
diseased  birds  these  worms  are  eagerly 
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Hereafter  every  roll  of  Congo  Roofing 
which  we  sell  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  Bond  of  the  National  Surety  Co., 
guaranteeing  the  durability  of  Congo 
Roofing. 

Our  3-ply  grade  is  guaranteed  for 
ten  years  and  provides  that  if  the 
roofing  fails  to  give  satisfactory  service 
during  that  period,  you  are  entitled 
to  a  complete  new  roof  free  of 
charge. 

We  cannot  dodge  this  guarantee. 

The  Surety  Company’s  capital  backs  it  up  to  the  letter. 

It  gives  you  absolute  protection. 

You  don’t  need  to  know  what  Congo  is  made  of  or  what 
it  looks  like;  ycu  know  that  it  is  going  to  last  you  ten  years  at 
least,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  service  you  want. 

Let  us  have  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  guarantee,  together  with  samples  of 
Congo  and  booklet  telling  nil  about  it. 

UNITED  ROOFING  AND  MFG.  CO., 

Successors  to  Buchanan  Foster  Co. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Western  Canada  the  Pennant  Winner 

“The  Last  Best  West” 

The  Government  of  Canada  now  gives  to 
everv  Actual  Settler  1  GO  Acres  of 
VVheat*GrowIng  Land  FREE 
and  an  additional  1 60  acres 
at  only  $6.00  an  acre. 

The  800,000  contented  American 
settlers  making  their  homes  in 

Western  Canada 

give  the  best  evidence  of  tho  superi¬ 
ority  of  that  country.  They  are  be¬ 
coming  rich,  growing  from  Sift  to 
ftO  bimhels  wheat  to  the  acre, 
60  to  110  biiHhcls  oats  and  4ft  to  60 
buahels  barley,  besides  having  splendid 
herds  of  cattle  raised  on  the  prairie  grass. 
Dairying  Is  an  Important  Industry. 

The  crop  of  1008  still  keeps  Western  Canada 
in  the  lead.  Tho  world  will  soon  look  to  it  as 
its  food-producer. 

“The  thing  which  most  impressed  us  was 
the  magnitude  of  the  country  that  is  available 
for  agricultural  purposes.” — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Correspondence,  1903. 

Low  Railway  Rates,  good  schools  and 
churches,  markets  convenient,  prices  tho 
highest,  climate  perfect.  Lands  are  for  sale 
by  Railway  and  Land  Companies.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  and  maps  sent  free.  For  Railway 
Rates  and  other  information  apply  to  *&up  t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to  the  authorized  Canadian  Government  Agt. 

J.  C.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


;-Two  fruit  farms  in  Florida  in  tho 
hill  and  lake  country.  Join  each 
other.  Three-fourths  mile  from  town  and  station. 
100  orange  trees  and  500  peach  trees.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  address  GEO.  H.  MAYO,  1104  East 
Douglas  Avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Have  RunningWater 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else,  It 
there’s  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Power  Specialty  Co.’s 

— »  _  Fro<j  Book  about  Rife  and  Foster 

■  — 1  Hydraulic  Rams  will  tell  you  how 

easy,  simple  and  inexpensive  It  Is.  Rams 
pump  water  to  any  height.  They  pump 
water  by  water  power.  No  trouble  or  ex* 
>ense  to  maintain.  Write  Today  f<* 
FREE  BOOK  of  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY-  1 1I  Broadway,  Hew  York  Cltt 


75,000  BARGAINS 
FROM  NEW  YORK 

Why  pay  local  dealer’s  high  prices  when  you  can  get  su¬ 
perior  goods  from  New  York  at  a  saving  of  one-third. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  aro  buying  their  supplies 
for  homo,  shop  and  farm  from  us.  They  know  that  no¬ 
where  else  can  they  get  such  high  quality  and  low  prices. 
Bigger  assortments  to  select  from— better  goods  at  real 
money  saving  prices. 

7DO  Page  Catalog  FREE 

which  cost  us  $1.00  to 
print.  Contain  s  over 
=  75,000  reliable  articles 
I  for  home,  shop  and  farm, 
including  House  Fur¬ 
nishings,  Watches,  Jew¬ 
elry,  Tools,  Hardware, 
Farm  Implements.  Cut¬ 
lery,  Silverware,  Kitch¬ 
en  Utensils,  Vehicles, 
Harness,  Furniture, 
Pumps,  Clocks,  IShoes, 
Wire  Fencing,  Black¬ 
smith  Supplies,  Rooting 
of  all  kinds.  Hose,  Pipe 
and  Fittings,  Paints, 
Varnishes,  Rope,  Bells, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Washing 
Machines,  Sporting 
Goods,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Baby  Carriages, 

_ _  Sewing  Machines,  and 

countless  other  reliable  articles. 

You  will  also  get  our  Premium  List  of  over  ono  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  articles  given  free  to  customers. 
Also  our  grocery  list  of  pure  food  products.  Wo  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Safe  and  prompt 
delivery  on  every  order  large  or  small. 

Write  us  for  our  big,  free  catalog.  You  can’t  start 
saving  your  money  a  day  too  soon.  Address 

WHITE, VAN  GLAHN  A  CO.  1 9  Barclay  St.  New  York  City 

Oldest  Mall  Ordor  House  In  America  Established  1816 


A  Cheap  Water  Power 

As  a  reliable  and  economical  water  power  for 

or  1 


public  institutions,  farmers,  owners 
and  country  homes,  the 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

has  no  equal.  Better  than  a  gasoline 
engine  or  windmill.  Send  for  bookletag, 
and  estimate.  We  furnish  Caldwell  1 
Tanks  and  Towers. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO., 

140  Nunstm  St,  N.  Y. 


f  factories 


Faetory,  Chester,  Pa. 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage  on- 
My  Big  Free  Buggy  Book  to  You 

Though  these  books  cost  me  8c  each  for  postage  alone,  yet  I’ll  gladly  send  you  one  free  because  I 
want  you  to  know  about  Split  Hickory  Vehicles— made-to-order— sold  direct  from  factorv  to  ~ou  at 
home  on  30  Days’  Free  Road  Test— guaranteed  2  years. 

_  Book  Tells  How  I  Save  You  $26.50  on  Split  Hickory  Buggies 

o’big^ofe^oom^'B^ite^send’Tor Ihia  book*1  si^down  oftan0e.eniaL|and8loo!^ if ovet!*’n^*fu5 

waT-all  running  pa^Js  made  of  second  growth  Shellbark  Hickory  split  with  the  grain,  not  sawed  across  it,  _ 

thus  giving  extra  strength  and  long  wearing  qualities.  It  tells  about  one  of  my  latest  features  — 

Sbeldon  Genuine  French  joint  automobile  springs,  making  tire  easiest  riding  buggy  on  the  market 

"-0  make  yonr  vehicle  My 

23ERMS  fc?SS- 

‘“‘Vmw’J!  Address  me  personally 

H.  C.  Phelps,  PresidenS. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO„  STATION  290. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  Sold 
Direct  from 
Factory  to 
Home. 

30  Days’  Free 
Road  Test — 
Two  Years’ 
Guarantee. 


ITS 

RAISE  GOOD  HORSES. 

I  am  asked  many  times  a  year  ques¬ 
tions  about  horse  breeding  and  will  tell 
you  a  little  about  the  business  that  every 
farmer  ought  to  know.  About  nine  out 
of  10  farmers  who  are  raising  any  colts 
at  all  now  start  out  with  a  view  of  get¬ 
ting  a  horse  for  their  own  use.  This  is 
on  the  same  plan  as  organizing  a  bank 
or  railroad  for  your  own  use.  A  com¬ 
mon  farm  horse  is  the  lowest-priced 
horse  that  is  on  the  market  to-day;  aim 
higher.  If  the  market  wants  a  $400  or 
$500  horse,  take  the  money.  Lay  all 
prejudice  aside  and  use  a  little  horse 
sense  in  selecting  a  brood  mare  and 
crossing  her  with  a  sire  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  results.  Percherons  are  used 
about  seven  to  one  in  this  country  and 
have  proved  their  value.  A  Percheron 
can  be  crossed  with  all  kinds  of  mares 
from  mustangs  up  and  the  colts  will  be 
Percherons  of  different  sizes.  To  say 
that  we  cannot  produce  the  highest- 
priced  draft  horses  in  the  world  is  to 
acknowledge  we  have  not  the  brains. 
We  have  the  land,  feed  and  markets. 
As  a  business  proposition,  draft  and 
business  horse  breeding  presents  to  the 
eastern  farmer  an  unlimited  opportun¬ 
ity.  Organize  a  breeders’  club  in  your 
town,  get  the  farmers  interested  in 
keeping  more  and  better  mares.  Get 
the  best  Percheron  stallion  that  you  can 
afford  to  own ;  rather  than  buy  a  cheap 
stallion,  get  two  or  three  of  your  friends 
to  go  in  with  you.  Remember  that  on 
the  quality  of  the  sire  largely  depends 
the  results  of  your  breeding  and  the 
profits  obtained  from  the  stock  pro¬ 
duced.  EL  WOOD  S.  AKIN. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


tTHE  RANGE  HORSE.  , 

“ITe  is  a  broncho;  I  do  not  want  him.” 

“How  do  you  know  lie  is  a  broncho?” 

“Don’t  you  see  that  brand?” 

rlhat  settles  it.  Brand  and  broncho 
mean  everything  that  is  mean  and  despic¬ 
able  in  a  horse  to  an  eastern  man  who 
does  not  know  the  range  horse.  No  matter 
how  fresh  an  egg  is,  throw  it  at  a  man 
and  it  is  rotten.  Brand  the  truest  and 
tried  old  family  horse,  and  he  is  a  broncho. 
Suppose  you  and  five  or  10  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  have  from  one  to  500  horses  each,  all 
running  together  in  a  township  or  county. 
How  are  you  going  to  tell  them  apart? 
You  may  think  you  can  without  a  brand, 
but  you  cannot,  and  you  must  decrease 
their  value  from  10  to  25  per  cent  by  put¬ 
ting  a  brand  on  them.  Is  it  right  for  you 
to  insist  that  a  brand  ruins  a  horse's  char¬ 
acter?  A  range  horse  is  born  and  raised 
out  in  the  open  air.  Nine-tenths  of  them 
never  were  in  a  barn  or  were  fed  even 
hay  until  some  one  wanted  to  work  them, 
and  many  of  the  brood  mares  have  died  of 
old  age  and  always  rustled  for  themselves  ; 


Dever  have  known  the  use  of  halter  or 
barn.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  fight  for  their 
liberties?  They  have  had  to  fight  for  ex¬ 
istence,  and  if  you  fight,  them  they  are 
true  Americans,  and  are  apt  to  fight  back, 
but  with  a  person  who  understands  them 
they  are  easier  trained  or  broken  than 
your  farm-raised  horses.  You  know  just 
what  to  expect  of  a  range  horse.  Of  a 
farm-raised  one  you  do  not. 

For  the  last  eight  years  we  have  had 
nothing  but  range  horses,  not  one  of  them 
afraid  of  the  cars,  automobiles,  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  If  a  tumble-weed  blows  un¬ 
der  them  while  traveling  along  the  road 
they  step  over  it  as  they  would  a  snow 
drift,  and  not  change  the  point  of  their 
ears,  in  all  this  country  I  do  not  know 
of  a  blind,  balky,  runaway  or  kicking 
range  horse.  They  do  not  know  any  better 
than  to  pull.  I  have  a  team  that  never 
weighed  1800,  the  two  of  them,  and  I  have 
hauled  2,800  of  millet  hay  off  the  stubble 
ground  out  of  the  windrow. 

All  stallions  are  turned  out  on  the  range. 
Bach  of  them  chooses  bis  band  and  herds 
them  as  well  as  a  person  can.  If  one  gets 
too  far  away  you  will  see  him  start  after 
her,  first  walk,  then  trot,  then  run,  and  lay 
hack  his  ears ;  then  she  will  start  for  the 
bunch.  They  will  seldom  let  a  strange 
one  come  into  the  band,  and  to  try  to  take 
one  out  is  sometimes  very  dangerous,  as 
the  stallion  will  often  fight.  If  two  riders 
find  one  they  want  they  get  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  way  they  want  the  horse  to 
go,  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  give  an  un¬ 
earthly  yell,  and  away  they  go.  sometimes 
four  to  five  miles  without  slacking  up. 
What  would  your  farm-raised  horse  be  at 
that  time?  They  never  step  in  a  hole  if 
it  can  be  seen.  Ilow  can  they  do  this? 
They  are  raised  in  the  pure  air,  on  pure 
food,  and  are  never  pampered  or  overfed. 
They  will  live  on  the  prairies  with  1(5 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  many 
of  them  come  out  hog-fat  in  the  Spring. 
Because  one  man  has  an  even  good-natured 
temper  it  is  no  sign  they  are  all  that  way. 

A  horse  is  no  better  than  a  man.  If  some 
of  them  do  know  more  than  some  men, 
the  horse  should  hot  be«b!amed  for  It,  and 
it  is  often  true. 

If  you  do  not  believe  it  come  here  and 
try  to  rope  a  cow  or  horse.  You  cannot 
be  mean  to  them  and  have  them  gentle  and 
kind.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  lived  11  miles 
from  the  county  seat,  and  we  always  took 
an  early  start  to  make  the  trip  in  good 
time.  Here  we  are  18  miles  from  market, 
and  we  do  not  get  up  any  earlier  to  make 


1HER0SS  SILO 


The  only  Silo  on  the  market 
with  the  following  important 
features: 

Silo  doors  on  hinges. 

Continuous  all-wood 
ladder.  Triple  beveled 
door  and  frame. 

Oval  door  frame  and  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  hoops  and  lugs. 

Every  stave  beveled  and 
hoops  bent  for  exact  diam¬ 
eter.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
W  rite  for  32-page  Silo  catalog. 
THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.  Est.  1S50. 

Box  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 
We  are  Engineers  at  the  business. 


February  20, 


DeLOACH 

3*1  to  200  H.P. 

STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWFR 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  <&  CORN  MILLS 
wk  pay  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
OE  LOACH  MILL  MfG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SII/O.S 

Better  Material 
Superior  design  and 
construction 
Greater  durability 
A t  e m  P  t * P fi  discount 
for  EARLY  Orders 
Don't  wait 
Write  NOW 

Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


FEARLESS 

Manure  Spreader 

Why  put  money  in  a  wide,  cumbersome 
heavy  manure  spreader  which  distributes 
only  the  width  of  its  own  box,  when  the 

Ff.ari.ess  spreader,  built  narrow  nnd 

!v?do  ’  covers  a  strip  six  and  a  half  foe" 

The  “Fearless”  is  the  most  economical 
spreader  built  saves  time  and  horse  power 
Tracks  with  an  ordinary  farm  wagon  anti 
passes  any  gate  or  bar- way  without  trouble 
The  Ffari.ess”  circular  boater  shown  be- 
low  is  the  key  to  “Ffari.ess"  superiority 
Its  circular  form  makes  it  spread  outside 
the  wheels.  That  means  more  ground 
covered  per  load  and  no  driving  overspread 
manure.  Investigate  the  “Fearifss" 
spreader  lie  fore  you  buy-it  will  pay 'you 
M  rite  to-day  for  free  booklet. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-SAVI NQ 
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I AFA  Uf  a^am  Than  Is  delivered  byan' 

i o tg  wafer  s w® pump *•>« 

<:o  to  33 y3%  more  wate 


[  w_w  "  "  ■  w  ■  26  to  more  wate 

/  than  is  raised  by  any  other  pump  of  the 
same  type  is  prodgeed  by  the 

“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 

J  It’s  because  the  impeller  is  accur¬ 
ately  machined  to  the  casing,  there 
is  no  sudden  change  of  direction  of 
the  water  in  pass¬ 
ing  thru  the  pump, 
and  the  entire  me¬ 
chanical  efficiency 
contributes  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  raising  of 
water.  “Ameri¬ 
can”  Centrifugals 
are  guaranteed 
rigidly.  Ask  for 
our  new  catalog.  _ 

The  American  Well  Work*,  om™  *  work.,  Aurora,  III. 

First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Aubeck,  (Export)  4  Stone  Street,  New  York 


INTERNATIONAL 
_ SILOS 


ingest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiesuipe^ed 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  h 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  per. 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Yho 

international  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  I.inesvillo,  Pa. 


I 


the  trip  than  we  used  <o  to  make  the  11 
mile  trip.  Three  hours  is  plenty  eacli  way, 
but  it  oftener  takes  but  2%  hours,  which 
would  be  ruinous  io  the  horses  on  the  old 
farm.  To  be  sure  they  are  not  as  large  as 
the  eastern  horse,  but  what  there  is  of 
them  is  all  horse.  omhi  e.  daxiels. 

South  Dakota. 


Hood  Cows. — I  have  been  testing  our 
cream  to-day  to  see  what  our  cows  are  do¬ 
ing.  \Yc  are  milking  25,  two  of  them  being 
nearly  dry.  They  made  in  one  day  from 
cream  besides  furnishing  our  family  $8.24. 
The  cream  was  sold  at  the  creamery  for  33 
cents  per  pound  for  butter  fat.  I  estimate 
that  the  manure  and  skim-milk  would  bring 
it  up  to  $.10.  The  grain  bill  is  $2.50  pet- 
day.  I  believe  that  Jefferson  County  land 
can  be  made  to  make  a  profit  of  $50  per 
acre  by.  dairying.  p 


LABEL 


_ 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers,  llioy  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emptiea 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 


for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  00.,  Batavia.  Ill 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  made.  One  man 
caIi  Vxffc  20  tons.  Made  in  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable 
“n<1  l'an,(  I  ower.  W'e  manufacture  a  Tile  Ditcher  and  best 
MRW  HARVESTER  ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 


ROOFS  THAT 

NEVER  WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 

venient  form  for  layingTand  then  in 

natural  state  ready  for  the  roof.  1 

Solid  rock  can  not  Wear  out 

it  can  t  burn,  rust.  warn,  crack 
cay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 
Hoofs  never  wear  out  and  never  renui  e 
P3ea&?;a  1  ri " fi H ke al  1  other roofing? 

P  een  ?  Slate  Roofs  are  suit - 

able  for  any  building ,  new  or  nld  „ 

perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rat™ 
because  spark  and  fire-proof.  Afford  clean 

E?tefrar?ter’  ,  Not  ^ted  by  heat  or  col  d? 
^  irst  cost  only  a  trifle  more  than  short 

aiTtime flU?)on4ttle  y°',lr  roof  Question  for 
ail  time.  Don  t  spend  more  money  for 

“ROOFS  wfn 6  ‘°  US  for  our  frTbook 
■ti.uu.ta  — it  wilt  save  you  money  Give 

name  of  your  local  roofer.  irn?e  todi)j. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 
Box  lo  Granville,  N.  Y. 


PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 

‘the  Old  reliable’ 


STANDARD 


1840 


$5000 


•O 

V 


•2- 

\ 


tr. 

■> 


TEST8  WITHOEUT  m/w ' °DYEkHAIR  COUNTING  CON- 
AND  O^PFNHTf>TANvNfyD2?oPUll-S?ASE  CONSIDERATION 
BREEDFR  rT°  ANY  fARMER>,  STOCKMAN  OR  POULTRY  A 

Cati  you  count  the  number  of  hairs  drawn  in  a  picture  of  \ 

Torest  Patch,  sired  by  Dan  Patch,  dam  by  Monaco  by  Belmont  Write  ’ 

of  “Fo^tnprtDhl  Pi"tUreS  and  1  wU1  mail  you  a  photo-engrav-  »  o 

gof  rorestPatch,  the  Fine  Registered  Stallion  to  be  given  away  and  ALSO  .  \ 

cEm^easn^count^hf^vf3-  counted  and  also  stating-  easy  conditions.  You  \  *• 

Dan  pitch  Stelfien  T?lrS  drawn  ln  fn  outline  picture  of  this  splendid  $5,000.00  V,  \ 
iJa,n  L'atcn  btallion.  It  means  a  small  fortune  free  for  some  one  TnniH  mn  % 

for  Dan  Patch  and  have  been  offered  $180,000?  I  would  have  lost  money  \  \ 

D^arS’  ,You  may^ecure  thi.  OOO.Dnn  Patfh  *  \  \ 

to  $50  000S«?RU»eIy  FrCt‘  L- Forest  Patch”  might  make  you  a  fortune  of  $25,000  ^  *. 

Ib  if  ii- °°  a!u  8reat  stock  horse  for  any  community  because  he  will  make  a  1200  ^ 
3>yearsIoIdWwigh?;ai010,ff)^,lto^)?‘aUt'^UlfC+>in^Ormati°n'  I  ^araitee  “FoTeftPateh,”  \  \ 
myto,  You woiiHhs  Hrfkhtif*  6  °f  S16  X?ry  best  Dan  Patch  colts  ever  raised  on  \  \ 
name  and  addreTs  On  fL* slJ?^ted  to  °.wTn  this  Magnificent  Stallion.  Write  me  today  your  %  \ 

tOcountT  You  may^seoire  this  S5000 a<5  u -W '  ‘ af3  ‘  \  tho?  special  engraving  showing  hairs  4  ’■ 

xou  may  secure  this  $o000.  Stallion  Absolutely  Free.  Mail  Free  Coupon  At  Once.  ^ 

M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  \ 


%■  v<l  J/O,  \S>P 
%%>  'r? 


.  p* 


o 

V 


If-.  .  A 


MY  NEW  PICTURE  OF 

DAN  PATCH  1 :55 

In  Six  Brilliant  Colors 

MAILED  FREE  e^Z 


v 


o 


\ 


\ 


% 


i^chetWis  prated  LDs1x  wL1;5.5’,'3  the  5'i-ne|t  1  hav®  ever  ^otten  out  for  framing.  It  is  21  inches  by  28  \  \ 

milerpfced  bv “C  S int  colors  and  is  free  of  advertising.  It  gives  his  age  and  a  list  of  all  the  fast  \  \ 
track  and  saw  him'in  nnn^f  i/^  from  a  Speed  Photograph  it  shows  Dan  as  lifelike  as  if  you  stood  on  the  \  ’• 
the  King  of  aimaimes«  K^f<"hlS„1?arVe  01U?lanithri11^?  speed  exhibitions.  You  ought  to  have  a  fine  picture  of  4  \ 
this  <;nionri;H  •  i-  s  Horse  Creation  and  the  Fastest  Harness  Horse  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  first  edition  of  ^ 
BeautffM  roY^eHPiT m6  cash  but  I  offer  you  one  absolutely  free.  I  will  mail  you  one  of  these  Large,  \  \ 

of  Givimr  Awav  ?&&&  t  ^  ?-h  1J55  Vth  Prepaid  and  full  particulars  concerning  my  plan  - 

will  simpl^ FillOift'and  ^^“NfaS^M^the^ree'coupcm  Attache'd!  engraVing  Sh°wing  the  hair3  t0  be  <=ounted,-if  you  \ 

Write  A  T  ONCE  TO  M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Owner,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ^ 

Also  sole  owner  of  —  International  Stock  Food  Co. 

Also  sole  owner  of  — -  International  Stock  Food  Farm 


R.  N.-V. 
D.-94- 


CASH  CAPITAL  PAID 

$2,000, 000.00 


IN 
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A  WONDERFUL  COW! 

The  Hartford  Courant  recently  con¬ 
tained  the  following  item: 

“Molly  of  Edgewood,”  a  registered  Jer¬ 
sey  owned  by  Thomas  Holt,  has  taken 
third  prize  for  amount  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  year. 
She  yielded  14,000  quarts. 

This  report  comes  from  Southing¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  and  was  printed  as  sent. 
This  cow  has  “Alaska  wheat,”  “spine¬ 
less  cactus”  and  other  creatures  beaten 
by  several  miles.  Think  of  it,  14,000 
quarts  will  weigh  over  28,000  pounds. 
That  means  76  pounds  or  nearly  38 
quarts  each  day  of  the  365.  If  this  cow 
is  like  others  and  yields  proportionately 
at  calving  time  she  would  give  about 
100  quarts  per  day  in  her  flush.  1  hat 
is  going  some  and  some  more.  Give  us 
half  a  dozen  of  such  cows  and  we’ll 
make  certified  milk  that  will  fit  the 
papers.  And  this  “Molly”  is  only  a 
third  prize  cow  it  seems.  Who  gave 
the  prize  and  where  are  the  cows  that 
beat  her?  Very  likely  they  have  milked 
themselves  away  into  water.  Why  can’t 
they  keep  their  fairy  tales  away  from 
the  good  old  cow? 


FACTS  ABOUT  TUBERCULOSIS  BY  A 
STUDENT  AND  SUFFERER. 

I  wish  to  reply  to  John  Gould’s  article, 
“What  Do  We  Know  About  Tuberculosis,” 
on  page  57.  In  the  first  place,  his  article 
is  not  based  upon  facts.  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  an  authority,  but  I  am  a  physician 
who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  three 
years  in  bed  with,  tuberculosis.  Previously 
I  engaged  in  tuberculosis  work  in  a  large 
sanitarium,  and  perhaps  saw  more  than 
my  share  of  the  disease  while  engaged  in 
private  practice.  Moreover,  I  am  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  dairy  farming  and  the 
methods  of  handling  milk  in  great  cities 
from  personal  experience,  and  spent  a 
year  in  a  children’s  hospital  in  a  great 
city.  Last  Summer,  while  a  patient  at  a 
sanitarium  in  Pennsylvania,  I  came  into 
personal  relation  with  the  heads  of  the 
Phipps  Institnte  in  Philadelphia  and  took 
occasion  to  learn  the  present  status  of 
medical  opinion  on  methods  of  infection. 


THE  RURAI> 

Mr.  Gould  states,  “No  great  authority 
now  claims  more  than  the  danger  of  tuber¬ 
culous  milk  conveying  the  disease  other 
than  in  the  form  of  intestinal  disorders 
which  may  take  on  the  form  of  intestinal 
tuberculosis,  and  this  is  almost  exclusively 
found  among  infants,  being  in  adults 
practically  unknown.”  It  is  generally 
conceded,  both  here  and  abroad,  that  of 
the  two  methods  of  infection,  inhalation, 
and  ingestion,  or  infection  through  food, 
the  latter  is  the  more  common.  The  bacilli 
penetrate  from  the  intestine  into  the  lym¬ 
phatic  channels  and  reach  the  circulation 
settling,  if  not  destroyed,  in  places  most 
favorable  to  their  growth,  as  the  lungs. 
Experiments  on  animals  fed  with  capsules 
of  tuberculous  cultures,  eliminating  ab¬ 
sorption  higher  up.  where  the  animals 
were  killed  during  the  process,  of  digestion 
have  shown  the  bacilli  in  the  thoracic  duct, 
the  main  lymph  channel  receiving  the  chyle 
from  the  digestive  tract.  Additional  ex¬ 
periments  and  observation  have  confirmed 
this  fact,  consequently  Mr.  Gould’s  state¬ 
ment  and  arguments  based  upon  it  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  In  order  to  give  full 
measure  I  may  add  that  intestinal  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  adults  is  not  practically  un¬ 
known  because  it  frequently  occurs.  I  per¬ 
sonally  know  of  four  cases  within  a  period 
of  two  years  that  were  fatal. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson's 
statement  that  “the  known  cases  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  children  traced  to  cow’s  milk  are 
not  above  one-half  of  one  per  cent,”  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  about  as  difficult 
to  convict  a  cow  in  such  a  case  as  it  is 
to  prove  in  a  city  of  barrooms  just  where 
a  man  got  drunk ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
circumstantial  evidence  that  children  often 
acquire  tuberculosis  through  tuberculous 
milk  is  strong. 

Mr.  Gould  says:  “No  doctor  would  sanc¬ 
tion  for  an  instant  the  testing  of  humans 
with  tuberculin.”  I  will  inform  him  that 
in  the  oldest  and  most  noted  sanitarium 
in  this  country  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  it 
is  the  practice  habitually  to  use  this  test 
in  all  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis,  while 
tuberculin  is  used  all  over  the  world  as  a 
therapeutic  agent.  Dr.  Law’s  statement 
that  the  tuberculin  test  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  physical  examination  and  mi¬ 
croscopic  and  inoculation  demonstrations 
is  for  the  purpose  of  making  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  is  along  the  line  of  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  best  physicians  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  all  possible  moans  of  diagnosis. 
In  conversation  with  the  largest  milk 
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dealer  and  producer  in  one  of  our  great 
cities  some  years  ago  he  stated  :  “We  have 
had  a  regular  test  of  all  our  herds  since 
the  tuberculin  test  came  into  use,  and  have 
had  many  cows  condemned,  but  never  in 
any  instance  did  the  autopsy  fail  to  con¬ 
firm  the  tuberculin  tost.”  There  are  few 
things  in  this  world  absolutely  sure,  but 
the  tuberculin  test  is  one  of  the  surest. 
Mr.  Gould  admits  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
keep  tubercular  cows  from  the  business 
standpoint.  Now  this  is  the  situation : 
We  have  amongst  us  a  disease  which  an¬ 
nually  causes  a  tenth  of  all  deaths.  This 
disease  is  contracted  most  commonly 
through  the  digestive  tract.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  common  among  cattle,  exceedingly 
common.  By  far  the  bulk  of  medical 
opinion,  with  but  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
takes  the  position  that  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis  are  identical.  We  have  in  the 
tuberculin  test  an  almost  sure  method  of 
diagnosis,  harmless  to  healthy  animals. 
Tuberculous  cattle  don't  pay  for  keeping. 
If  these  facts  are  facts  is  there  a  good 
argument  against  applying  the  test?  Is  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  fanner’s  finan¬ 
cial  benefit  as  well  as  his  duty  to  have 
his  herd  tested?  g.  justice  ewing. 
Massachusetts. 


A  TENANT  FARMER  ON  MILK. 

I  have  just  read  an  article  in  the 
“Farm  and  Fireside”  in  regard  to  sanitary 
milk  that  raised  my  dander.  I  will  try 
to  express  my  views  on  the  farmer’s  side 
of  the  question.  In  the  article  in  question 
It.  M.  Winans  says  there  is  feces  enough 
received  in  the  milk  delivered  in  the  cities 
“to  fertilize  a  fair-sized  garden.”  Perhaps 
in  some  instances  this  may  be  true,  but  the 
majority  of  farmers  are,  I  believe,  more 
clean  and  painstaking  than  the  men  who 
handle  the  milk  after  it  leaves  the  farm. 
As  to  conditions  as  they  exist  on  the  farm, 
first,  the  farm  is  worked  by  a  tenant  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  owner  having 
charge  of  all  the  repairs,  and  as  long  as 
the  cow  barn  stands  without  propping  it 
is  all  that  is  needed  and  it’  the  drop  leaks 
the  liquids  on  the  floor  it  does  not  mat¬ 
ter.  “Next  Winter  we  will  get  in  a  few 
logs  and  have  some  new  flooring  made : 
make  this  one  do  a  little  longer.”  Then 
comes  the  inspector.  “Well,  this  barn  is 
certainly  very  unsanitary ;  clean  it  out  and 
new-floor  it  at  once,  or  keep  your  milk 
at  home.”  What  is  to  be  done?  The 
tenant  is  a  poor  man,  the  owner  is  ob¬ 


durate,  the  inspector  insistent ;  where  does 
the  blame  lie?  Being  a  tenant  farmer 
myself  I  know  whereof  I  write,  having 
been  six  years  trying  to  get  an  addition 
built  to  contain  a  cow  stable  that,  would 
be  clean,  and  have  not  yet  obtained  it. 
Right  here  let  me  say  that  if  the  country 
wishes  to  help  the  farmers  let  them  help 
them  to  get  what  is  coming  to  them  from 
the  sale  of  not  only  their  milk,  but  other 
products  of  the  farm,  and  they  would  have 
means  to  keep  up  the  farm  buildings  and 
buy  fertilizers  needed  to  make  intensive 
farming  possible.  I  am  for  pure  clean 
milk,  now  and  always,  but  let  the  inspector 
examine  the  depot  where  the  milk  is  col¬ 
lected,  the  car  it  is  shipped  in  and  watch 
the  men  and  boys  who  are  trusted  with 
the  care  of  this  valuable  food,  and  see  if 
they  are  as  careful  and  clean  as  the 
farmer  is  required  to  be,  and  I  think  you 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  the  dirt  that 
is  laid  at  the  farmer's  door  gets  in  the 
milk  after  it  leaves  the  farm. 

TENANT  FARMER. 


A  GUERNSEY  RECORD. 

Dolly  Dimple,  the  fine  3%  year  old 
Guernsey  heifer  at  Langwater  Farms,  con¬ 
tinues  her  wonderful  record.  She  freshened 


in 

October  and  has  since 

given  : 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

butter 

milk 

fat. 

15 

days 

in  October  . 

927.1 

41.63 

November  .  . . 

1898.6 

85.25 

December  .  .  . 

1909.6 

91.85 

January . 

1806.4 

88.51 

Total 

110  days . 

6541.7 

307.24 

Her  best  day’s  milk  is  68.4  pounds,  best 
day’s  butter  fat  3.625  pounds,  best  30 
day’s  milk  (November  10  to  December  10. 
1960.4  pounds,  best  seven  days  444. S 
pounds,  milk  22.034  pounds  butter  fat. 
All  the  above  are  the  best  records  for  a 
Guernsey  cow  of  any  age,  and  undoubtedly 
the  most  remarkable  of  any  record  so  far 
made.  This  young  cow  now  promises  to 
continue  her  year’s  work  in  the  same  re¬ 
markable  manner  she  has  commenced  it. 

WM.  II.  CALDWEI.L, 

Secretary  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 


The  Indianapolis  News  says  that 
sheepkiiling  dogs  of  Licking  township, 
Blackford  county,  in  which  Hartford  City 
is  located,  have  put  the  township  almost 
hopelessly  in  debt,  or  at  least  two  years 
in  arrears  on  the  dog  fund.  Unless  taxes 
are  paid  on  more  dogs  and  the  death  rate 
of  sheep  by  the  dogkilling  route  is  greatly 
decreased  the  fund  never  will  he  replen¬ 
ished.  The  new  trustee  says  that  there 
are  now  claims  to  the  amount  of  8900  for 
sheep  killed  and  the  fund  on  hand  to  pay 
it  is  only  $7.  The  claims  will  be  paid 
in  their  turn,. 


Sharpies  1909  Tubular  “A”  Cream  Separators  are  positively  unequaled.  Money  can  not  buy, 
nor  experience  recommend,  any  other  as  good. 

We  have  manufactured  cream  separators  for  29  years.  After  making  common  bucket  bowl” 
separators  for  20  years— the  kind  all  other  separator  manufacturers  still  make  we  discovered 
that  no  “bucket  bowl'*  separator  can  ever  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  The  bowls  in 
all  common  “bucket  bowl”  separators  are  built  and  run  up-side-down,  exactly  contrary  to  the  law  of 

gravity  and  every  law  of  mechanics. 

To  overcome  this  fault;  still  found  in  all  other 
separators,  we  invented,  patented  and  manufactured  the 


Suspended  Bowl  Sharpies  Tubular 


Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  have 
the  finest  known  method  of  oiling. 
The  driving  gears,  and  the  ball 
bearing  which  supports  the  bowl, 
are  enclosed  in  the  head  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  A  spoonful  of  oil  is  simply 
poured  into  the  gear  case  once  or 
twice  a  week.  The  lower  gear 
wheel  dips  into  this  oil  and  throws 
it  in  a  spray  over  all  the  gears  and 
the  ball  bearing.  The  oiling  is 
perfect,  is  never  forgotten,  causes 
no  trouble.  All  running  parts  are 
easily  reached  simply  by  lifting 
the  gear  case  lid. 


The  Tubular  has  been  on  the  market  about  ten  years, 
is  built  in  the  biggest,  finest  separator  factory  in  existence 
and  is  sold  in  great  numbers  all  over  the  world.  We  also 
have  Tubular  factories  in  Canada  and  Germany. 

Sharpies  1909  Dairy  Tubular  “A”  Separator  has  hand¬ 
some,  one  piece  frame  equipped  with  plumb  bob  for  quickly 
leveling  the  separator  and  keeping  it  level.  It  has  waist  low 
supply  can;  enclosed,  dust  proof,  self-oiling  gears;  light,  bot¬ 
tom  fed  bowl,  hung  below  a  single  ball  bearing.  The  bowl 
has  no  complicated  inside  parts.  The  Tubular  is  extremely 
simple  and  practical,  is  washed  in  5  minutes,  is  approved  by 
all  women  as  easiest  cleaned,  turns  easiest,  skims  fastest 
and  best,  wears  longest.  Look  at  the  pictures,  then  write 
for  Catalog  No.  153. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Toronto.  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA.  Portland.  Ore. 

Winnipeg.  Can.  Chicago,  Ill.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  unequalled  simplicity  and  perfect  con¬ 
struction  of  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  make 
them  wonderfully  light  running,  surprisingly 
convenient,  remarkably  durable,  surpassingly 
efficient.  Every  Tubular  is  guaranteed  forever 
against  all  defects  in  material  or  workmanship. 
Medium  size  Tubulars  can  be  turned  by  one 
who  is  seated. 
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SHEEP  IN  THE  BASHFUL  STATE. 

Chance  for  Investment. 

As  to  the  future  of  sheep  husbandry 
in  Vermont,  it  is  my  opinion  that  at  no 
time,  nor  in  any  country,  lias  there  been 
a  better  chance  to  engage  in  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  present.  I  can  buy  all  the 
first-class  sheep  land  wanted  at  from  $15 
to  $25  per  acre,  with  buildings  mostly 
and  if  properly  conducted  just  for  a 
bread-and-butter  sheep,  wool  and  mut¬ 
ton  only,  a  big  return  could  be  made 
on  the  investment.  I  would  like  to  in¬ 
terest  some  capital  in  such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  and  would  undertake  the  man¬ 
agement  as  against  the  investment.  The 
plan  I  would  proceed  on  would  be  to 
fence  thoroughly  with  a  dog-proof  fence, 
buying  convenient  and  adaptable  places, 
only  about  what  two  men  could  care 
for.  Two  men  and  a  pair  of  horses 
should  be  kept  busy  all  the  time,  rais¬ 
ing  all  the  hay  of  the  proper  kind  and 
grain,  and  make  the  plants  about  con¬ 
form  to  this  size;  scatter  these  little 
sheep  farms  about,  and  increase  them 
as  the  business  grew.  There  is  no 
more  natural  sheep  country  on  earth 
than  Vermont.  We  are  shipping  stud 
sheep  to  Australia,  Africa,  South 
America,  as  well  as  all  over  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  all  continue  to  come  to 
Vermont  for  seed.  We  are  near  the 
markets  on  both  wool  and  mutton,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  big  returns  could 
not  be  made  on  an  investment  of  $200,- 
000  to  $400,000.  It  would  take  about 
four  years  to  get  such  a  plant  or  series 
of  plants  to  making  returns  of  much 
account.  I  am  confident  that  after  that 
much  time  it  would  clean  up  at  least 
15  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

C.  A.  CHAPMAN. 
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is  arrested  at  once.  I  fed  some  to-day 
that  I  bought  a  month  ago.  Shorts  are 
cooling,  and  do  not  mat  down  solid, 
and  there  are  air  spaces  intersected  all 
through.  The  shorts  absorb  the  mois¬ 
ture,  and  hold  it,  or  give  it  off.  Of 
course  if  kept  a  long  time,  it  becomes 
dried  meat,  but  the  hens  eat  it  just  the 
same,  and  get  all  of  the  original  virtue. 
The  quantity  of  shorts  to  use  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  meat,  and  length  of 
time  to  keep.  Any  man  with  gumption 
enough  to  keep  poultry,  can  plan  the 
minor  details  out  to  suit  himself.  Of 
course  none  of  the  shorts  need  be 
wasted.  Those  who  feed  wet  mash  can 
rake  out  most  of  the  meat,  and  feed  the 
shorts  and  small  particles  of  meat  in  the 
wet  mash.  A  man  in  our  city  cuts 
large  quantities  of  green  bone  and  sells 
it.  He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to 
give  it  up,  as  it  spoilt,  and  his  cus¬ 
tomers  bought  such  small  quantities.  I 
told  him  of  my  method,  and  he  has  told 
his  customers,  and  all  get  good  results. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.  l.  h.  shaw. 


February  20, 
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HOW  TO  UTILIZE  CORN  COBS. 

Here  is  a  problem  :  Given  a  herd  of 
cows  for  milk,  with  all  grain  to  buy,  and 
hay  chiefly  Timothy  and  a  little  Red-top, 
hut  not  much  clover.  The  proposition  is 
to  plant  10  acres  corn  and  buy  a  mill  to 
grind  corn  and  cob.  The  horses  probably 
consume  SO  bushels  of  corn.  Farm  is 
badly  seeded  with  wild  turnip  and  Witch 
grass.  io.  l.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

If  you  wish  to  produce  milk  at  the 
least  cost  you  should  build  a  silo  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  a  grinding  mill,  and 
put  your  whole  corn  crop  in  the  silo. 
If  you  can  raise  more  corn  than  enough 
to  fill  a  silo  of  sufficient  size  you  might 
grind  the  surplus  and  mix  with  home- 
.grown  oats  for  horse  and  cow  feed. 
With  this  method  you  could  sell  your 
Timothy  hay,  except  what  you  required 
to  feed  to  horses,  as  it  never  pays  very 
well  to  feed  Timothy  hay  to  cows.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  feed  cows  a  little 
Red-top  or  clover  hay  at  noon  when 
they  have  silage  and  a  good  grain  ration 
morning  and  evening.  If,  however, 
your  conditions  will  not  justify  you  in 
building  a  silo  you  should  raise  all  the 
corn  and  oats  you  can  and  grind  them 
together  for  cows  and  horses.  The 
corncobs  are  worth  12  or  15  cents  a 
hundred  to  feed,  which  is  enough  to 
pay  for  grinding  or  more.  The  grain 
ration  for  you*  to  use  in  connection 
with  this  will  depend  upon  the  cost  and 
availability  of  the  different  feeds  in 
your  market.  c.  s.  greene. 


CHANGING  TO  SUMMER  DAIRY. 

I  wish  to  change  to  Summer  dairy.  Cows 
freshen  from  July,  1908,  to  May,  1909. 
What  would  the  effect  be  if  I  did  not  breed 
the  cows  (that  calved  from  November, 
1908,  to  January  31)  until  next  July  or 
June?  Would  keeping  them  in  milk  for  so 
long  a  time  be  detrimental  to  their  future 
milking  capacity?  w.  m.  j. 

Vermont. 

Cows  calving  in  November,  1908,  and 
not  bred  again  until  June,  1909,  would, 
if  well  fed,  probably  milk  until  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1910,  freshening  again,  in 

March,  1910.  This  would  keep  them 
milking  continuously  for  13  months. 
Of  course,  some  individuals  might  dry 
up  before  January,  1910,  and  others 
might  milk  somewhat  longer  than  that, 
but  13  months  would  be  about  what 
ordinary  cows  would  average.  We 
have  often  had  cows  in  milk  as  long 
as  that  and  never  observed  any  dele¬ 
terious  effect  from  it.  I  would  not 
hesitate  for  an  instant  to  change  from 

a  Winter  to  a  Summer  dairy  if  you 
think  it  to  your  advantage  to  do  so. 
With  two-year-old  heifers  I  believe  the 
long  period  of  milking  is  rather  a  ben¬ 
efit  than  otherwise,  for  it  develops  the 
habit  of  persistent  milking  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  the  animal  a  better 
chance  to  grow.  We  had  two  cows  that 
milked  continuously  for  three  years, 
failing  to  breed  all  that  time,  yet  giving 
fair  messes  of  milk  for  the  whole  period. 

c.  s.  M. 

■  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal  ”  See  guarantee  page  16. 

Don't  Neglect  This  When  You 
Buy  a  Grain  Drill. 


EXCEL  ALL  OTHERS 

IF  WE  COULDN’T  PROVE  IT? 

Separator  buyers  are  becoming  more  and  more  critical. 
Mere  say  so  has  less  influence  now  than  ever  before. 
Buyers  demand  to  be  shown  proof. 

This  makes  us  happy,  for  the  more 
critical  Separator  buyers  are,  the  more 
certain  they  are  to  become  United 
States  Separator  enthusiasts. 

Simply  ask  to  be  shown  and  the  1909 
United  States  Separator  will  do  the  rest. 
GREATER  CAPACITY  FOR 

- grn  fm  SIZE  OF  BOWL. 

MORE  THOROUGH  SEPA¬ 
RATION  THAN  ANY  OTHER.. 

In  endurance  tests  has  beaten  every¬ 
thing  on  the  market  and  holds  the 
world’s  record. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  159,  and  it  will  be  mailed  you 
together  with  a  beautiful  lithographed  hanger  in  colors. 

Selling  Agents  in  nearly  every  dairy 
town  in  the  Country;  if  none  in  your 
town,  write  us  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
quote  prices. 

Separators  shipped  from  our  distribut- 
\  ing  W arehouses  in  every  dairy  section  of 

the  Unites  States  and  Canada. 
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Keep  Your  Horses  Free  From  Blemish 

The  world  has  never  known  a  better  cure  for  Sprains, 
Swellings,  Flesh  Wounds,  Strained  Ligaments  and  Lameness,  or 
Ringbone,  Spavin.  Curb,  Splint  and  Bony  Enlargements  than 
the  old  reliable 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

The  Never  Failing  Remedy 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.  S‘arbUCk’  Mar’ 15’  1908‘ 

itanf^tT’?,^Tll‘av?  "sed  y°uf  Spav,in  C"re  for  many  years  and  have  found 
fnr  y  for  sPavlJ>»  and  a  most  excellent  medicine  for  all  other 

n£‘ n,: 8f’ °rwli  chit  Is  recommended,  hlndlysend  meyour  book.  "Treatise  on 
the  Horse  and  bis  Diseases.”  Yours  respectfully.  ’  lrcaube  on 

HENRY  H.  CODNER. 

t,„„fS«?ood^llnl,mentforhoU8eholdusea8fortlie  stable.  Got  the  genuine  and 
have  It  on  hand.  Sold  by  all  druggists,  $|  a  Bottle,  6  for  S 5  Get  the 
valuable  book,  “Treatise  on  the  Horse”  free,  from  druggists,  or  write  to 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VERMONT 
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PRESERVING  GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

I  have  kept  flocks  of  50  to  300  hens 
for  the  past  35  years  and  more.  I  al¬ 
ways  make  them  pay  well.  I  have  used 
the  dry  system  of  mash  feeding  for  30 
years.  I  think  I  am  the  first  one  to  fol¬ 
low  it,  and  it  all  came  about  for  the 
reason  that  I  bad  to  leave  home  before 
light,  and  wet  mash  would  freeze  in 
Winter  before  the  bens  left  the  roost, 
and  I  am  sure  I  get  better  results. 

I  read  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  on 
preserving  green  cut  bone.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  can  help  your  readers  on 
that  point.  I  bad  a  machine  for  cutting 
it,  and  found  after  various  experiments 
that  it  will  keep  to  perfection  any  length 
of  time  by  packing  it  in  shorts.  Decay 


A  very  important  point  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  purchase  of  a  grain  drill 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  drill 
is  built.  I  hat  foundation  is  the  frame. 
It  must  be  strong,  otherwise  the  drill 
will  sag  in  the  middle,  and  consequently 
throw  the  driving  mechanism  out  of 
order,  and  seriously  affect  the  even 
sewing  of  the  feeds.  Look  well  to  the 
frame  and  feeds  when  purchasing  a 
grain  drill.  The  furrow  openers  should 
have  careful  consideration.  The  frame 
on  a  Superior  Grain  Drill  is  made  of 
the  kind  of  steel  that  is  used  for  rail¬ 
road  bridges — angle  steel — in  one  piece, 
bent  cold  at  the  corners,  thoroughly 
reinforced  and  braced,  also  having  an 
I-beam  steel  bed  rail,  and  it  cannot 
sag  or  get  out  of  proper  alignment.  The 
feeds  are  accurate  in  their  handling 
of  all  kinds  of  seed — from  the  tiniest 
grass,  seeds  to  bush  lima  beans;  no 
cracking  of  seed  either.  The  purchaser 
can  get  any  style  furrow  openers  he 
may  desire.  The  Superior  Drill  is 
manufactured  by  The  American  Seed¬ 
ing-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  and  is  so  strongly  guaran¬ 
teed  by  them  that  the  farmer  runs  no 
risk,  whatever  in  purchasing.  Superior 
Grain  Drills  are  used  by  the  best  far¬ 
mers  in  every  country  in  the  world 
where  grain  is  grown,  and  it  makes  no 
difference  what  a  farmer’s  seeding  con- 
ditions  may  be,  he  can  get’ a  Superior 
Drill  that  will  meet  his  conditions  to 
perfection.  .Write  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  for  their  Superior  catalogue,  and 
if  you  want  special  information,  it  will 
be  freely  given.  Don’t  buy  a  grain  drill 
until  you  have  investigated  the  Superior 
Go  to  your  local  dealer  and  tell  him 
you  want  to  see  the  Superior 


excell  »sr 

steel  an„ 

Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  Prices  on  Metal  Roofing  and 
Siding.  Made  In  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

so  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see-what-you-buy-before-paying- 
Plan  specify  you  pay  nothingunless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
roofing  and  roofing  supplies  sold 
straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 
^  -Don’t  buy  till  you  got  our  prices  and 
FREE  Roofers’  Guido— Write  for  this  Book  today. 

m^DjHedjreeforiej^Oj^leDL^a^^lovjIancLO. 


2- Horse -Power  $  >y  "950 
Gasoline  Engine  Tr  /  “™" 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
S50  to £300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P.— Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  X/o*/'  Direct 

GALLOWAY 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

5-H.-P.  only  $119.50 


m 


From 
My  Fac¬ 
tory  on  30 
Days'  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money 
back.  Write  forspec- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
t  one  small  profit.  Send  for 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Wm,  Galloway  Co. 

665  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


THE  BADGER 

Gasoline 
Engine 

is  the  all-service  engine. 
Simple,  powerful,  uses  little 
fuel  for  power  generated. 
All  types  and  sizes.  For  all 
kinds  of  Jobs  in  all  weathers, 
us  send  you  fino  froo  Engine 
Book  with  proofs.  Postal  us  your  name,  we’il  do  the  roet. 

&  LAPSOiN  00.,  856  aoth  St.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


*>-•$30 


>  Wouldn’t  it  pay  o 
you  to  have  a  Water- 
_  loo  Boy  Gasoline  Engine  if 
you  could  do  your  work 
better,  quicker  and  at  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  a  hired 
hand.  The 

Waterloo  Boy 

eaws  more  wood  in  one  day  than  a 
man  can  in  a  week,  runs  the  sepa¬ 
rator,  does  the  churning,  the 
pumping,  and  all  the  time-taking, 
back-breaking  jobs  on  the  farm.  It 
costs  only  6  cents  a  day  to  run. 

Write  today  for  onr  handsome  catalog 
and  our  real  30-day  free  trial  oiler. 


Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co. 

184  West  Third  Av. 
Waterloo,  •  -  Iowa. 


Stickney  GasolineEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why ?  Because  of  the  outside  Igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov¬ 
ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op¬ 
eration  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  the  best. 
Seven  sizes:  to  16  U.P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stickney  En¬ 
gines  aro  tho  Best. 
Agents  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  A. Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  <&  FACTORY  ST.  PAU L .  M I N N 
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THE  BALANCED  RATION. 

We  are  feeding  the  following:  Ajax, 
four  pounds;  cotton-seed  meal,  three 
pounds;  cobmeal,  four  pounds;  linseed 
incal  O.  P-,  1  Vi  pound;  clover  hay,  eight 
pounds;  silage,  25  pounds  per  day.  How 
near  is  it  a  balanced  ration,  and  can  we 
change  anything  to  advantage?  We  have 
a  lot  of  cut  corn  fodder.  Would  it  be  of 
much  value  with  the  present  ration?  Can 
we  grow  oats  and  Canada  held  peas  to¬ 
gether  and  cut  to  put  in  the  silo.  Do  you 
know  of  anyone  being  successful  with  this? 
Will  they  keep  all  right?  Do  they  make  a 
good  feed?  Are  they  hard  to  harvest? 
When  do  you  cut  them?  Are  they  hard 
to  put  through  a  cutter?  T.  b. 


Edgemont,  Pa. 

Let  us  analyze  the  ration  you  are 
feeding  and  see  what  it  contains : 


Digestible 

Carbo- 

Dry 

matter. 

Protein. 

hydrates 
and  fat. 

8  lbs.  clover  hay 

6.778 

.5904 

3.3776 

25  lbs.  silage... 

5.25 

.225 

3.225 

4  lbs.  Ajax . 

3.68 

.924 

2.611 

3  lbs.  cotton¬ 

seed  meal 

2.754 

1.1103 

1.34475 

4  lbs.  corn  and 
cob  meal  .... 

.  3.396 

.1904 

2.668 

iy>  lbs.  linseed 
meal  0.  P.  •  • 

1.362 

.4314 

.73035 

- 

23.22  • 

3.4715 

13.9567 

Nutritive  ratio  1  :4.02. 


Comparing  these  figures  with  a  stand-, 
ard  ration  we  find  that  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  23.22  pounds,  which  is  practically 
correct,  as  the  standard  for  a  1,000- 
cow  is  24  pounds.  Taking  the  protein 
next,  which  is  the  most  expensive  part 
of  the  ration,  we  find  you  are  feeding 
3.17  pounds  instead  of  2.5  pounds, 
which  the  standard  calls  for,  so  you 
are  practically  wasting  one  pound  of 
protein,  which  costs  you  between  three 
and  four  cents  a  pound  every  day  fot 
each  -cow  you  are  feeding.  You  are 
not  only  wasting  this  feed,  but  you 
run  the  risk  of  spoiling  your  cows  by 
feeding  such  a  narrow  ration,  which 
has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  one  pound  pro¬ 
tein  to  only  4.02  pounds  carbohydrates 
and  fat.  Although  the  ration  contains 
the  proper  amount  of  carbohydrates  and- 
fat,  the  excess  of  protein  spoils  it  for 
the  economic  production  of  milk.  The 
ration  I  gave  you  some  times  ago  will 
produce  better  results  at  a  lower  cost. 
It  is  as  follows ;  25  lbs.  silage,  12  lbs. 

clover  hay,  four  lbs.  Ajax,  1J4  lb.  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  and  five  lbs.  corn  and  cob 
meal.  To  this  ration  you  can  add  all 
the  corn  fodder  your  cows  will  eat  and 
you  will  have  nearly  a  balanced  ration. 
Oats  and  peas  when  cut  just  before  the 
oats  ripen,  make  very  good  silage  if 
properly  packed  with  two  men  in  the 
silo.  We  mow  them  with  a  machine, 
and  do  not  find  them  any  harder  to  cut 
and  handle  than  corn.  c.  s.  greene. 

I  have  three  grade  cows,  fresh  about 
November  15,  1908,  giving  at  present  about 
20  pounds  milk  each.  I  am  feeding  corn- 
meal  and  bran  (three  and  two)  six  pounds, 
sweet  corn  silage  25  pounds  daily,  corn 
stover  in  morning,  hay  noon  and  night. 
Corn  stover  cut  and  cured  before  frost ; 
hay  is  lowland,  cut  while  green  and  well 
cured.  Present  prices  are:  Meal,  $1.40; 
bran,  §1.30;  standard  middlings,  $1.30; 
cotton-seed,  $1.60;  buckwheat  feed,  $1.60; 
gluten,  $1.60;  Ajax  flakes,  $1.55;  hominy, 
$1.50.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing,  or  farming.  Have  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  great  interest,  but  found  nothing  that 
seems  to  suit  my  position.  Milk  at  present 
$1.62  per  100.  H.  G.  P. 

You  are  not  feeding  enough  grain  to 
produce  the  amount  of  milk  your  cows 
should  be  giving.  You  are  also  feeding 
two  of  the  most  expensive  feeds  you 
mention.  If  you  will  gradually  change 
your  ration  of  grain  to  four  pounds 
Ajax  flakes,  two  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  two  pounds  wheat  middlings 
you  can  make  milk  at  a  lower  cost  per 
quart.  You  should  be  at  least  two 
weeks  in  making  this  change,  as  it  is 
dangerous  to  change  a  ration  suddenly-. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

Will  it  pay  me  to  build  a  silo  for  five 
milch  cows  and  five  yearling  heifers,  and 
state  what  size  It  should  be  to  keep  them 
eight  months?  I  have  bought  a  rundown 
farm,  and  had  no  experience  to  start  with. 
I  bought  the  farm  the  same  time  I  tried 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  it  gave  me  lots  of  information. 
Through  its  influence  I  have  started  a 
small  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  and  if  It 
had  not  been  for  your  paper  I  would 


have  had  nothing  but  scrubs.  Above  all 
the  Dawley  case  with  the  Jersey  cattle  was 
the  best  thing  for  the  farmers  that  couid 
have  happened,  for  it  has  made  all  the 
breeders  send  out  what  they  advertise  to 
the  farmers.  e.  c.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

Generally  speaking,  it  will  pay  to 
build  a  silo  for  10  cows  or  .yearlings. 
A  50-ton  silo  would  answer  your  pur¬ 
pose  very  well.  If  you  build  a  round 
one  it  should  be  about  12  feet  in 
diameter  and  24  feet  high.  This  would 
give  you  plenty  of  room  for  50  tons  and 
allow  room  to  settle.  Be  sure  your  corn 
is  nearly  ripe  before  cutting  it  for  the 
silo,  and  then  pack  it  evenly  and  solidly 
during  the  process  of  filling.  Neglecting 
these  two  points  has  often  caused  much 
loss  in  poor  or  spoiled  silage. 

g.  s.  G. 


BREAD  COMPARED  WITH  CORNMEAL. 

What  would  be  the  relative  value  of 
broad  compared  with  corn  or  meal  for  feed  ? 
I  have  often  bought  wheat  and  rye  bread 
in  the  city,  soak  it  in  skim-milk  and  feed 
it  to  pigs  and  hens.  Would  you  inform 
me  how  much  it  is  worth  per  pound  for 
feed  when  meal  or  corn  is  worth  cent 
per  pound?  R.  b.  f. 

Connecticut. 

The  relative  value  of  bread  and 
cornmeal  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  stock  to  which  it  is  fed.  For 
example,  bread  is  better  for  young  pigs 
or  chickens  or  laying  hens,  while  for 
preparing  either  pigs  or  poultry  for 
market,  cornmeal  would  no  doubt  pro¬ 
duce  better  results.  I  feed  a  great  deal 
of  both  feeds  all  the  time,  and  my 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  with 
either  feed  their  worth  depends  largely 
upon  how  they  are  used.  As  bread 
contains  more  moisture  than  cornmeal 
the  price  per  pound  should  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  less.  With  cornmeal  at  V/z 
cent  a  pound  probably  \l/\  cent  for  the 
bread  would  be  about  right. 


MURDERING  CHICKENS  FOR  FOOD. 

This  town  is  about  60  miles  from  St. 
Louis,  and  is  a  market  for  live  poultry 
from  a  large  farming  section.  The  general 
store  generally  ships  “on  foot”  to  the 
city  but  this  Winter  are  dressing  them 
“alive" — hang  them  by  the  feet,  remove 
the  feathers,  then  whack  them  on  the 
head  with  a  board  and  they  are  ready  for 
the  city  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood. 
Has  that  been  done  in  accordance  with  the 
pure  food  laws?  J.  n.  h. 

Missouri. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Pure  Food  law 
would  try  to  prescribe  how  a  chicken 
should  be  killed.  It  does  say  that  no 
animal  should  be  sold  for  food  which 
has  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter. 
The  above  method  of  killing  a  chicken 
is  murder  pure  and  simple,  and  such 
birds  which  have  lost  no  blood  are  not 
slaughtered  legally.  We  shall  do  our 
best  to  have  such  practice  stopped. 


ITCHING  SKIN  IN  HORSE. 

What  is  the  cause  of  a  horse  when 
hooked  to  a  wagon  surging  his  buttocks 
against  the  shafts,  and  also  against  the 
sides  of  the  stall,  and  seems  to  be  un¬ 
easy  in  general?  Is  It  a  habit,  or  is  it 
due  to  some  disorder  of  the  system?  1 
think  it  might  possibly  be  a  kidney  trouble, 
but  not  being  experienced  cannot  tell. 
Please  give  opinion  and  advice.  b.  b. 

New  York. 

Itchiness  of  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the 
tail,  due  to  collection  of  filth  and  seba¬ 
ceous  matter  may  cause  the  habit  men¬ 
tioned  ;  or  it  may  be  induced  by  pin  worms 
irritating  the  lining  membrane  of  the  rec¬ 
tum.  If  the  horse  is  fat,  overfed  and 
underexercised,  correct  these  things  by 
light  rations,  more  work  or  exercise,  and 
be  sure  to  groom  him  thoroughly  night  and 
morning.  If  pin  worms  are  causing  the 
irrtiation  give  a  rectal  injection  two  or 
three  times  a  week  of  three  quarts  of 
soapy  warm  water  to  which  has  been  added 
a  cupful  of  decoction  of  tobacco  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  tobacco'  stems 
and  allowing  to  soak  for  a  few  hours. 

a.  s.  A. 


Kind  Lady  (at  children’s  party)  : 
“Well,  my  little  man,  what  are  you 
going  to  be  when  you  grow  up?”  Lit¬ 
tle  man  (tugging  at  uncomfortable 
neckwear)  ;  “Somefin’  what  don’t  wear 
a  collar!” — Punch. 


USUAL  CROP  OF 
CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

SNARES  AND  TARES 


If  actual  merit  alone  prevailed  the  DE  LAYAL  cream 
separator  would  be  the  only  one  made,  sold  or  used. 

But  the  dairy  farmer  with  his  dollars  is  an  alluring  proposi¬ 
tion  to  those  who  “need  the  money,”  so  that  every  season  brings 
with  it  a  new  crop  of  separator  fakes  and  fables,  with  some  of 
the  old  conjurers  over  again  and  always  a  few  fresh  ones. 

Last  year  the  new  and  improved  line  of  DE  LAYAL 
machines  literally  swept  the  field.  This  year  everybody  has 
a  “new”  machine,  which  is  the  one  thing  they  universally 
harp  upon  in  their  talk  and  advertising.  But  it  is  mostly  bosh 
and  nonsense.  There  is  mighty  little  new  to  them.  No  more 
DE  LAYAL  patents  have  expired  so  that  there  is  nothing  else 
“new”  that  they  can  lay  hold  of  this  year. 

There’s  the  usual  crop  of  fakirs  appropriating  the  facts  of 
DE  LAVAL  separator  use  and  the  endorsements  DE  LAVAL 
separators  have  received,  and  quoting  them  as  though  they 
applied  to  their  own  inferior  imitations  of  the  standard  cream 
separator. 

There’s  the  concern  which  makes  an  inferior  disc  separator 
and  speaks  of  the  “disc”  separator  being  “the  machine  which 
has  won  out  universally  in  Europe,  the  home  of  the  disc  separa¬ 
tor.”  True,  but  it  was  the  DE  LAYAL  that  has  done  the 
winning  out  in  Europe,  as  it  has  in  America. 

There’s  the  political  separator  concern,  with  the  new  “year” 
or  “cents”  trademark,  whose  claims  it  is  to  be  hoped  nobody 
ever  believes,  and  which  manifestly  practices  the  circus  man’s 
theory  that  the  great  American  public  ever  likes  to  be  fooled. 

There’s  the  only  concern  which  has  stuck  to  the  abandoned 
DE  LAVAL  “  hollow  bowl  ”  of  30  years  ago,  but  will  this  year 
desperately  join  the  procession  of  10  year  back  DE  LAVAL 
imitations  with  a  “disky  bucket  bowl”  machine. 

There’s  the  “Trust,”  striving  to  complete  its  monopoly  of 
dealer  and  farmer,  harvesting  much  costly  separator  experience, 
largely  at  the  expense  of  buyers-for-use,  through  trying  to  build 
a  cream  separator  like  ordinarily  made  farm  machinery. 

There’s  the  “mail  order”  outfit,  with  their  cheaply  made 
machines,  bought  here  and  there,  not  made  by  themselves  or 
sold  under  the  real  manufacturer’s  name,  all  claiming  the  earth, 
and  many  of  the  things  that  should  be  below  it. 

But  the  merry  lot  changes  and  dwindles  every  year.  They 
gradually  drop  out  and  leave  their  unfortunate  patrons  helpless 
with  trashy  machines.  More  will  fade  away  this  year.  The 
dairy  farmer,  like  the  creamery  man,  is  coming,  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  separators.  He  doesn’t  swallow  mere  “claims”  so 
easily.  98%  of  the  world’s  creamerymen  use  DE  LAYAL 
machines.  The  percentage  of  farm  users  content  with  nothing 
else  is  always  increasing. 

There  isn’t  a  single  reason  why  every  man  who  buys  a 
cream  separator  this  year  should  not  buy  a  DE  LAYAL. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  he  should.  The  best  costs  no  more 
than  the  various  grades  of  inferior  imitating  machines. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  A 
DE  LAVAL  machine  may  be  tried  for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1213  A  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dhumm  A  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
165  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-117  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  A  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 
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THE  COLUMBIAN  CATTLE. 

A  Development  from  Native  Stock. 

Few  people  seem  to  know  that  there  is 
a  genuine  American  breed  of  cattle  evolved 
directly  from  “native”  stock  by  patient 
selection.  The  “Columbian”  breed  is  of 
this  class,  and  the  following  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Columbian  Cattle  As¬ 
sociation  gives  some  facts  about  the  ani¬ 
mals.  A  good  specimen  of  the  breed  is 
shown  at  Fig.  68. 

These  cattle  were  originated  by  A.  T. 
Gregory,  of  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y.  He  has 
now  been  breeding  them  for  about  30 
years,  and  has  bred  them  up  from  what 
was  commonly  called  native  cattle. 
From  what  stock  these  natives  origi¬ 
nated  I  don’t  know,  but  people  who 
have  had  an  interest  in  such  matters 
tell  me  that  the  early  settlers  of  this 
town  brought  their  cattle  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  they  were  probably  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  different  breeds  brought  over 
from  Europe  by  the  early  settlers. 
However,  before  the  Jerseys,  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Holsteins  had  become  so  pop¬ 
ular,  a  great  majority  of  the  cattle  of 
Otsego  Co.  were  called  natives,  which 
were  medium-sized  cattle  of  various 
markings:  red,  red  and  white,  brindled 
and  line  backs  were  quite  common 
here  and  they  were,  like  the  early  settlers 
of  New  York  and  New  England,  very 
hardy  and  active.  About  30  years  ago 
A.  T.  Gregory  owned  one  of  these  line- 
back  cows  that  was  unusual  in  ability 
to  give  large  returns  for  what  she  con¬ 
sumed.  and  was  a  very  persistent 
milker,  having  such  a  good  constitution 
that  it  was  very  noticeable,  even  among 
the  hardy  race  of  cattle  that  she  sprung 


GRAIN  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

How  much  longer  in  years  will  the 
farmers  in  central  New  York  try  to 
compete  with  the  prairie  farmers  in 
growing  wheat?  How  many  years  more 
will  the  farmers  on  land  that  is  worth 
in  ready  cash,  $50  an  acre,  try  to  com¬ 
pete  in  raising  wheat,  with  the  great 
Vest,  where  the  broad  wheat  lands 
can  be  procured  for  $10  an  acre? 
How  many  more  years  will  our  central 
New  York  farms  be  impoverished  by 
the  plow  and  harrow,  and  our  pa¬ 
tient  cattle  be  wintered  on  straw? 
Grass  is  a  natural  product,  and  both 
grass  and  cattle  grow  while  the  wearied 
farmer  sleeps  and  rests.  Just  stop  for 
a  minute  and  look  over  these  items! 
Suppose  we  estimate  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  United  States  to  be  5,000,- 
000,  and  on  each  farm  an  increase  of 
one  in  sheep  or  swine  or  cattle  or  colts 
— only  one  kind,  and  only  one  of  that 
kind — and  that  one  to  be  five  dollars  in 
value,  and  we  have  $25,000,000  added 
to  the  value  of  our  farm  products  in  one 
year.  Again,  in  the  growth  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  in  its  manurial  product,  we 
have  some  substitute  for  the  costly 
muriates,  nitrates  and  phosphates  which 
we  buy  for  our  wheat  lands.  c.  F.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  present  prices  many 
farmers  in  New  York  are  better  able  to 
compete  with  the  Western  States  in 
growing  wheat  than  ever  before.  A 
large  share  of  western  grain  is  now 
grown  on  land  which  sells  for  more 
than  New  York  farm  land  is  worth. 
There  is  $50  land  in  New  York  which 
can  be  made  to  produce  more  corn  to 


from.  She  also  transmitted  her  good 
qualities  to  a  great  extent  to  her  off¬ 
spring.  By  keeping  all  of  her  heifer 
calves  and  breeding  and  selecting  along 
this  line  we  now  have  a  breed  of 
American  cattle  as  uniform  in  mark¬ 
ings  and  general  characteristics  as  any 
of  the  old  breeds  of  cattfle. 

\  on  ask  why  the  Columbians  are 
superior  to  the  Holsteins,  Jerseys  or 
Devons.  As  for  constitution,  the  Dev¬ 
ons  cannot  be  beaten,  but  the  Colum¬ 
bians  are  their  equal,  and  -the  Colum¬ 
bians  are  far  superior  as  a  dairy  ani¬ 
mal,  the  Devons  having  been  bred  for 
beef,  wherein  they  will  excel  the  Co¬ 
lumbians.  The  Columbians  will  rank 
well  with  the  Jerseys  as  dairy  animals 
under  favorable  conditions.  And  for 
rough  hill  pastures,  where  energy  and 
staying  quality  is  required,  it  is  my. 
opinion  that  the  Columbians  are  more 
than  the  Jersey’s  equal.  The  Holsteins 
are  also  lacking  in  constitutional  vigor 
where  they  are  required  to  hustle;  that 
is,  with  such  care  and  feed-  as  a  great 
percentage  of  the  farmers  will  furnish. 
But  under  favorable  conditions,  with 
plenty  of  good  feed  within  easy  reach, 
the  Holstein  has  no  equal  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  a  heavy  yield  of  low-grade 
milk.  We  make  no  claims  for  the  Co¬ 
lumbians  only  when  asked,  as  we  do 
not  want  to  advertise,  having  more  calls 
for  stock  than  we  can  supply.  The  fact 
is,  their  appearance  does  the  talking. 

C.  0.  GREGORY. 


the  acre  than  $150  land  in  Iowa.  The 
corn  will  sell  for  one-third  more.  With 
clover,  Alfalfa  and  a  judicious  use  of 
chemicals,  New  York  land  can  beat  the 
West  in  grain  production.  “The  $10 
wheat  land"  is  a  thing  of  the  long  past. 
Wild  unbroken  land  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  is  held  at  $12  or  more. 

There  are  some  6,500,000  farms  in  this 
country  and  these  extra  animals  can 
be  easily  grown.  How  would  they  add 
to  the  manurial  supply  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  brought  and  fed  to  them?  A 
ton  of  hay  may  rot  on  the  ground  and 
give  more  plant  food  to  the  farm  than 
if  it  were  fed  to  stock.  To  take  hay 
from  one  field,  feed  it  to  stock  and  then 
put  the  manure  on  another  field  does 
not  increase  the  plant  food  on  a  farm. 
It  is  simply  changed  around.  We 
doubt  if  there  is  a  farm  on  earth  that 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  century 
that  would  not  be  helped  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  chemicals.  Where  farmers 
fool  themselves  is  in  buying  organic 
nitrogen  in  their  fertilizers.  Let  them 
produce  this  organic  material  in  clover 
and  peas  and  buy  nothing  except  enough 
nitrates  to  start  the  crops. 


Sor  Beans  in  Sir.o. — What  success  have 
readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  had  in  grow¬ 
ing  Soy  beans  for  putting  in  silo  with 
corn?  They  are  said  to  do  well  as  far 
north  as  corn  can  bo  successfully  grown, 
but  I  do  not  hear  of  their  being  grown  to 
•  any  extent  in  the  North.  Alfalfa  seems  to 
be  all  the  push  just  now.  j.  a.  e. 

Pattisonville,  N.  Y. 

It.  N.-Y; — Very  little  is  said  about  this 
now.  We  think  most  farmers  who  have 
ever  tried  it  prefer  to  keep  corn  and  beans 
apart.  Can  anyone  give  the  facts? 


EACH  OWE  (w^Ls'A^n  MUST  RECEIVE  /J  PROFIT : 

IIMTST  —  v™*  —  BEST 

^cubinda-creahseparatdk 

For  clean  skimming,  light  running,  conven¬ 
ience,  simplicity,  durability,  and  ease  of  clean¬ 
ing  it  has  no  equal,  and  we  challenge  the  world  to 
equal  us  on  these  important  points.  Best  of  all,  it  is  i 
sold  direct  from  our  factory  to  you,  making  it  pos- ' 
sible  to  place  this  high  grade  machine  on  your  farm 
at  about  one  half  the  price  of  the  old  style  machines; 
or  in  other  words  at  actual  cost  plus  one  small  profit. 

It  costs  as  much  to  build  the  “Clarinda”  as  any  other 
Separator  made.  We  simply  save  you  the  jobbers, 
wholesalers,  traveling  men  and  dealers’ profit,  which 
often  amount  to  more  than  our  price.  “Money  saved 
is  money  earned”.  Let  me  save  you  the  middlemen’s 
profit.  Our  terms  are  most  liberal.  Youarelosing 
money  every  day  you  are  without  one.  Address 

E.  R.  Bailey,  Sec’y.  &  Treas. 

Independent 
Mfrs.  &  Supply  Co. 

Dept.-  j. 

Fact  y  Office.  Clarinda,  la. 

ncTOR^mYou 

SMALL 
DUR  DIRECT 


Pull  Your  Stumps  I  with  the  Only  Genuine 
All-Steel  ^^Triple-Power 

400%  Stronger  Than 
Any  Other 
Puller 


HERCULES 

Stump 
Puller 


There  is  no 
longer  any  ex- 
c  u  s  e  ,  Mr. 
Farmer,  for 
you  having 
Stumpy  fields.  The 
problem  is  solved  for 
everybody  with  the 
latest  steel  Hercules 
Stump  Puller.  It  is  the 
only  a  II -steel  stump  pul¬ 
ler  and  is  the  only  one 
that  uses  triple-power. 

Hitch  On— The  Stump  is  Bound  to  Come 

The  strength  is  there  and  the  power  is  there.  You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers 
but  tins  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a  different  matter.  It  has  400%  more  strength  than 
the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  with  our  triple-power  attachment  a  one-third  greater  duIL 
is  developed.  The  Hercules  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  is  the  only  stump  puller  that  is  guaranteed  /or  three  years .  The 
only  stumf  fuller  made  with  double  safety  ratchets%  making  them  doubly 
safe.  The  only  stump  fuller  having  all  bearings  and  working  farts 
turned ,  finished  and  machined \  reducing  frlct io n ,  increasing  fower 
and  making  it  extremely  light  running . 

Look  At  This  Table  W 

You  will  see  why  we  have  made  the  Hercules  of  steel.  The  table 
gives  the  strength  per  square  inch  of  each  different  material.  Steel  is 
the  only  material  for  the  Hercules. 


Cast  Iron 
16500  lbs. 


Don’t  Risk  Dynamite 

It’s  dangerous  and  it’s  costly.  Besides,  it  only  shatters  the 
stump  and  leaves  the  roots  in  the  ground  to  grow  again.  The 
Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all,  big  stumps  and  small  stumps, 
good  sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  It  is  the  machine 
for  satisfactory  work  and  keeping  down  the  expense.  Investi¬ 
gate  it  now.  Our  little  books  are  eye  openers  for  people  who 
have  clearing  to  do.  Let  us  send  them  to  you. 

Free.  Write  today. 


Copper 
19000  lbs. 

Bronze 
36000  lbs. 


Malleable  Iron 
40000  lbs. 

Wrought  Iron 
47000  lbs. 


Hercules  Manufacturing  Co. 

330  17th  St..  Centerville,  Iowa 


S  TEEL. 

/  2  O O OO  LBS. 


‘ ‘Save  The-Horse ’Spavin  Cure 


RCCk  TPADE_  MARK 


If  you  are  at  the  end  of  your  rope  in  trying  to  cure 
your  horse,  the  sooner  you  abandon  precarious,  vicious 
and  uncertain  methods  and  turn  to  “SAVE-THE- 
HORSE,”  the  quicker  you  will  have  a  sound  horse.  Its 
unfailing  power  is  proven  beyond  question,  and  our 
guarantee  is  a  binding  contract  to  protect  you. 

The  Union  Insurance  Co.  of  Phila., — 

Office  of  Resident  Agent,  Ponca  City,  Okla. 
’roy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— I  was  making  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Win.  Cravens  of  this  city  what  would  take  off  a  bad 
Bone  Spavin  on  one  of  my  horses  and  he  told  me  he  was  using 
“Save-the-Horae"  for  a  bowed  tendon  on  May  Flower,  and  it 
was  improving  so  fast  th&the  believed  it  would  cure  anything 
recommended  to.  So  you  will  see  by  your  books  that  I  ordered 
a  bottle  last  July  and  it  cured  my  horse  sound  and  well  of  a 
bad  Bone  Spavin,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  glad  to  recom¬ 
mend  it. I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  spavin  cure  made.J.  T.ROSS. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. — I  cured  a  horse  twenty -three  years  old 
of  a  bad  bone  spavin  with  your  great  remedy.  Used  horse 
right  along.  THEODORE  JACOBUS. 

Narragansett  Park,  Providence,  R.  I. 

I  have  taken  Bog  Spavins  off  of  four  horses  with  your“Save- 
the-Horso."  I  buy  it  of  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  Providence.  Have 
never  yet  had  to  ask  for  any  money  back.  ’  C.  P.  JONES. 
AA  a  bottle  with  signed  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
•  Vv  for  copy, booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
Thorough  pin,  Ringbonelexcept  low),  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Hoek.WIndpufT.Shoe  lioil , Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. No 
scar  or  los9  of  hair. Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Express 
Paid. Troy Cheaieal Co.  24  Commercial  Awe., Binghamton, N.Y. 


LAMENESS  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring 
Bone,  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  6imi- 
lar  trouble  can  be  stopped  with 


absorbine 


Full  directions  In  pamphlet  with  ea 
bottle.  $2.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivers 
Horse  Book  9  D  free. 

AltSOllHINIS,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
a  bottle,  removes  Painful  Swellings,  E 
larged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  V; 
cose  Veins.  Varicosities,  Old  Sores,  Allays  Pai 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  88  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Ma 


$3  PACKAGE  ~ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet,  t 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  481  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  P< 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES  GUARANTEED 

NEWTON’S  Heave,  Cough,  DU- 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

A  veterinary  remedy  for 
wind, throat  and  stomach 
troubles.  Strong  recoin 
mends.  $1.00  per  can,  of 
dealers,  or  exp.  prepaid, 
ewton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio- 


FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 


Unhusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
grinding  equals  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills 

Now  double  cutters,  force 
feed,  never  choke.  Use  25 
per  cent  less  power  than 
any  others.  Six  sizes. 

Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 

The  Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  32i  Springfield,  Ohio 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tith 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Which  OneWiti  You 
Test  on  Your  Far 
for  Ninety  Days  9 

Freight  Prepaid 


Only 

*331 

i  and 
\  Up 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 
BUYERS 


Which  will  you  try,  30  Days’  Free  or  90  Days’  Ap*  •itjllr'aiji? 

proval 

— Any  capacity  from  200  to  950  pounds  per  hour.  *  J  fsfei 

according  to  your  needs,  and  I’ll  save  you  from  $25.00 
to  $50.00  on  the  price.  jKBg 

— The  only  Separator  whose  gearing  runs  in  a  "Bath  raBfgBBgKg&HBj 

of  Oil”  likea$5.000automobilc — Feature  worth  $50.00  alone.^*  **•  W 

— Automatically  oils  itself — Pour  oil  at  the  top.once  a  month 
from  your  oil  jug  or  can — No  danger  of  running  dry.  or  ruining  £+%/  imnfij 

it  like  others-  Nooil  cups  to  remember  to  fill  or  turn  uptwice  a  day. 

— Dust-proof  —  Danger-proof — All  gears  enclosed — simple  but  Smm&s §§J 

standard  built  and  absolutely  dependable. 

GALLOWAY’S  Path  In  OH”  u 

HIGH  GRADE  STANDARD  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

—Has  the  only  revolving  supply  tank — worth  $15.00  alone.  Let  me  send  you  my  Bi 

—Easiest  to  clean  and  the  iew  parts  come  out  easy  and  arator  Book— post  paid—  Fre 
can’t  get  back  out  o!  place.  the  boys  and  girls  can  talk 

—Easiest  to  run— high  crank— low  tank.  With  no  high  my  separators  under  my  eas 
lifting  and  no  “back-breaking”  cranking.  You’ll  cal*  ^  the  best  if  y« 

— Gets  the  finest  quality  cream  and  all  of  it — no  lumps  highest  priced  $85.00  ant 

or  churning,  as  Nature’s  true  principle  is  followed  without  anybody  today  makers  c« 

forcing  either  the  milk  or  cream  the  wrong  way  up  or  down.  or  anybody  else.  Write  nn 
— Skims  closest  in  any  climate  or  season,  no  matter  Yitn*  Gaiil 

whether  your  milk  is  warm  or  cold.  .  .  M/M  HA  i  LO 1 

—Is  as  handsome  a  machine,  compact  and  substantial,  ’ 

■  *  Beautiful  finish.  66 3  Galloway  A 


Seems  like  we  all  must  know  Bill  Galloway 
— the  Farmer  Manufacturer  of  Waterloo— 
and  we  all  know  him  by  the  name  ‘‘Bill” 
Galloway — not  as  ‘‘William” — just  because 
the  name  of  his  firm  is  The  William  Galloway 
Company. 

For  years  Galloway  has  been  the  largest 
individual  advertiser  in  the  agricultural 
papers  of  the  country.  We’ve  all  read  his 
advertisements  and  seen  his  picture  in  his 
ads.  That  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  all  knew 
Bill  Galloway  personally. 

His  style  of  advertising  has  been  full  of  life 
and  ‘‘ginger” — just  like  the  man  himself. 
Some  competitors  say  he’s  too  "breezy” 
— but  after  folks  find  out  that  he  has  every¬ 
thing  he  says  he  has  in  his  advertising,  and 
does  everything  he  says  he’ll  do,  they  com¬ 
mence  to  like  his  style  of  doing  business. 

Galloway  has  grown  wonderfully  in  the 
manufacturing  line.  It’s  only  a  little  while 
since  he  left  the  farm  where  he  was  born  and 
raised.  Twelve  years  ago  he  was  milking 
cows  and  teaching  calves  to  drink  "skim” 
milk.  Today  he’s  one  of  the  biggest  Farm 
Implement  Specialty  manufacturers  in  the 
country. 

First,  he  started  making  Manure  Spread¬ 
ers,  and  they  "caught  on”  quick— because 
he  made  the  right  kind  of  a  machine  and 
sold  it  on  the  right  plan— at  a  price  that  was 
low.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country  have  bought  Manure 
Spreaders  on  his  plan. 

Then  he  took  up  Gasoline  Engines— and 
made  a  big  success  with  them. 

Now  he’s  got  some  good  news  from  Cream 
Separator  users.  For  five  years  he  says  lie’s 
been  hunting  for  the  machine  that  was  good 
enough  for  him  to  endorse  and  sell  on  a 
liberal  plan.  Galloway  says— "You  know 
the  way  I  do  business  is  to  leave  it  all  to  the 
other  fellow  to  decide— so  I’ve  got  to  give  a 
machine  that  will  stand  up  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  and  do  the  work.”  And  then — on 
my  price  I  don’t  have  enough  margin  on  any 
one  machine  to  stand  for  any  mistakes,  so 
the  machine  has  got  to  be  right  before  I'll 
push  it.” 

He  has  just  completed  his  manufacturing 
arrangements  for  14,500  of  his  new  Galloway 
"Oil  Float”  Cream  Separators.  Galloway 
sayS — “People  have  been  fooled  on  Separa¬ 
tors” — and  Galloway  ought  to  know.  He 
says — “The  old  line  manufacturers  have 
been  charging  too  much  profit  on  their  Sepa¬ 
rators,  and  the  mail  order  houses  have  been 
going  out  with  "fly-by-night”  machines  at  a 
price  too  low  to  make  a  machine  that  was 
any  earthly  use  at  all.”  He  says  that  he  now 


as  you  ever  saw  or  could  find. 


1*11  Give  You  Plenty  of  Time  to  Prove  that 
the  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  is  the  Best  Seec 
Grader  and  Cleaner  Made  “ 


30  Days 
Free  Trial 


THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY, 
21  Wesson  Ave„  Detroit,  Mich. 
318  West  10  th  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
82  East  3rd  St.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dept.  1,  Portland,  Oregon 


Freight  Prepaid1 


W^iav^^Brancl^Warehouses^nf^jak^promg 


*P**axa 


Made  of  wire  that  is 
all  life  and  strength 


»**-«»*  wire 
S|i  ^^HPI  that  stretches  true  and  tight 

Jill*  an^  yields  just  enough  under  impact 

***!(  to  give  back  every  jolt  and  jam  it 

^  receives. 

fm  Vv  i  Made  of  materials  selected  and  tested  i 
§  in  all  the  stages  from  our  own  mines,  A 
through  our  own  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  jjj 
^  and  wire  mills,  to  the  finished  product.  Our  iftljP 
J  employment  of  specially  adapted  metals  is 
of  great  importance  in  fence  wire;  a  wire 
that  must  be  hard  yet  not  brittle;  stiff  and  springy  yet 
flexible  enough  for  splicing — best  and  most  durable  /  y 
fence  material  on  earth.  Jm  y 

To  obtain  these  and  in  addition  apply  a  quality  of  gal-  ,  -‘y 
vanizing  that  will  effectually  protect  against  weather 
conditions,  is  a  triumph  of  the  wiremaker’s  art. 

These  are  combined  in  the  American  and  Ell  wood  -( 
fences — the  product  of  the  greatest  mines,  steel  ^ 
producing  plants  and  wire  mills  in  the  world.  /’  / 

And  with  these  good  facilities  and  the  old 

and  skilled  employes  back  of  them,  we  ,  ,  m i  ■  . . ifcpp mm* 

maintain  the  highest  standard  of  ex-  /  \  /  \  /  \ 

cellence  possible  for  human  skill  ... ” \_/  \/  \  /  \  / 

and  ingenuity  to  produce.  /*  ~/Y  /  \ 

Dealers  everywhere,  carry-  XJ  \  /  \  /  \  /  \  /  ' 

iug  styles  adapted  to  every  /  j|  W\ 

purpose.  See  them.  \  /  \,j  •  /  \  f  \ 

American  Steel  h/f  ft  I  k  V  i 

&  Wire  Co.  A  A  M  V  VTTx 

Chicago  K  f\  X  ) 

New  York  a  M  V  / 

Denver  ifo  ~K ■ , •:  ■  _  I '  h? -1(1.  i  ±.  h 

l‘',. 1 1,  ll 


— NEW  LOW  DOWN™ 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
75  SEPARATOR 


FOR 

THIS 


Mranteed  to  skim  closer 

l  any  separator  in  the 
Id.  Sold  direct  from  the 
ory.  We  are  the  oldest 
usive  manufacturers  of 
d  separators  in  America, 
i  save  all  agents',  dealers’ 
even  mail  order  house 
its.  We  have  the  most 
ral  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 
;ht  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
ghest  quality  machine  on 
e  market;  no  other  sep- 
ator  compares  with  it  in 
->se  skimming,  ease  of 
waning,  easy  running,  sim- 
lcity.  strength  or  quality, 
ur  own  (the  manufactur- 
’s) guarantee  protects  you 
l  every  AMERICAN  ma- 
tine.  We  can  ship  irn- 
.ediately.  Write  for  our 
reat  offer  and  handsome 
free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  ■  Bainbridge,  N.  Y- 


1909. 

HOGGING  CORN  IN  MARYLAND. 

I  have  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  hog- 
einv  off  corn.  Would  it  be  practical  here 
in  Maryland?  I  shall  have  from  GO  to  75 
=bote«  *  I  was  thinking  of  sowing  rape  or 
neas.  Which  would  he  the  better  and  what 

kind?  D’  E‘  °' 

Brookeville,  Md. 

It  will  t>e  a  g°°d  plan  to  sow  rape  in 
rows  as  early  as  you  can  get  the  land 
in  good  order  in  April.  Sow  in  rows 
like  ruta-baga  turnips  and  cultivate  well. 

In  May  sow  another  lot  in  early  cow 
peas,  like  the  New  Era,  and  by  the 
time  the  hogs  hav*  finished  the  rape  you 
can  turn  on  that  and  then  plant  the 
rape  lot  in  corn,  and  .you  can  turn  on  it 
as  the  corn  gets  glazed,  or  you  can  sow 
another  plot  in  peas  and  use  them  after 
the  first  one  till  the  corn  is  ready.  But 
in  my  experience  it  is  more  economical 
to  use  peas  in  succession  and  finish  the 
pigs  on  dry  corn  gathered  and  fed  in 
pen<  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

DEATH  TO  WESTERN  STOCR. 

This  county  has  just  passed  through  a 
remarkable  experience — the  worst  storm 
for  severity  since  its  settlement.  This 
county  is  well  settled,  finely  equipped  with 
farm  buildings,  groves  and  facilities,  but 
was  put  to  test.  From  January  20  to  2G 
was  warm  and  open  weather;  a  six-inch 
icy  snow  went  off,  ground  thawed  3  0 
inches.  It  was  very  muddy  in  farm  yards, 
and  roads  nearly  impassable.  Many  farms 
have’  from  150  to  200  head  of  cattle  and 
horses.  The  open  weather  caused  stock 
to  hunt  pasturage  and  freshened  up  grass, 
and  they  left  yards  and  went  out  on 
grasses  and  in  cornstalk  pastures.  Farmers 
encouraged  cattle  and  horses  to  do  this,  as 
they  are  healthier  and  have,  their  young 
better  if  they  have  Winter  exercise.  The 
afternoon  of  January  28  it  began  rainiug, 
increased  rapidly  toward  evening,  and 
thundered  and  lightened  frightfully.  About 
dark  rain  was  pouring  and  runniug  in 
torrents ;  at  six  o’clock  rain  continuing, 
wind  shifted  to  northwest,  and  in  15  min¬ 
utes  I  noticed  the  mercury  going  down 
rapidly.  By  7  :30  it  turned  into  sleet,  snow 
freezing  as  it  hit  everything,  and  cooled  so 
rapidly  that  torrents  of  rain,  six  inches  to 
two  feet  in  low  places  and  levels  froze  up 
solid  as  it  ran  and  to  every  object;  trees, 
buildings  and  live  stock  were  covered  in 
a  few  moments  with  solid  ice.  It  would 
blotch  fast  to  buildings  and  continue  in¬ 
creasing  until  forming  great  chunks,  and 
these  would  connect  with  snow  on  ground 
and  drifts  begin  to  pile  and  would  be 
fastened  right  up  against  buildings  to  roof. 
Mercury  rapidly  dropped  from  48  to  nine 
above  zero,  and  everything  froze  In  solid 
ice.  The  wind  went  at  rates  from  40  to 
58  miles  an  hour,  taking  windmills,  and 
1  saw  large  telephone  poles  snapped  like 
pencils  and  carried,  'bodily  *in  ,the  air 
like  brushes.  This  continued  all  night  of 
the  28th  to  evening  of  29th,  and  then  let 
up,  but  blew  a  gale  all  night,  and  went  to 
10  below  zero. 

We  first  saw  that  the  house  was  safe 
and  plenty  of  fuel  and  water,  and  we  then 
were  shut  off  from  all  the  world.  Tele¬ 
phones  went  out  and  electric  systems  were 
destroyed,  trains  stopped  for  three  days, 
and  we  sought  to  save  our  live  stock.  We 
saved  everything  on  our  place,  fortunately, 
got  them  up  off  the  pastures  to  yards  and 
ran  them  in,  but  the  drifts  went  in  on  us 
in  barns  even,  and  piled  from  four  to  15 
feet  in  yards.  Wagons  froze  fast  in  ice 
so  they  had  to  be  cut  loose,  and  we  saved 
everything  in  our  stock  even  to  poultry. 
But  our  neighbors  did  not  fare  so  well ; 
one  neighbor  one  mile  from  me  lost  $2,000 
worth  of  cattle  frozen  in  fields.  Others  lost 
from  one  or  two  to  1G  head  of  animals  in 
cattle  and  horses,  and  it  Is  so  all  over  this 
county.  Many  found  they  could  not  con¬ 
trol  their  animals ;  suddenly  covered  with 
Ice  they  could  not  see,  and  some  would 
not  move.  Others  would  drift  covered  with 
Ice  before  the  storm,  not  being  able  to  see 
anything,  hut  seeking  high  ground  all  the 
more  froze  to  death  because  of  being  in 
exposed  locations.  Seme  found  they  could 
by  rubbing  ice  from  their  eyes  get  them 
to  move;  others  put  ropes  around  the* 
cattle  and  dragged  them  in  barns  against 
their  will  and  struggling.  Many  risked 
their  lives  out  in  fields,  as  it  was  very 
risky  with  such  high  wind  and  flying  ice 
and  snow  and  broken  trees.  The  mildness 
of  previous  weather  had  put  all  off  their 
guard,  and  the  unusual  severity  made  life 
unsafe  working  with  stock ;  the  rain  had 
freshened  grass  and  stock  was  more .  dis¬ 
tant  If  the  loss  is  general  all  over  the 
West  as  here  it  will  be  frightful.  It  seems 
all  the  more  serious  when  fine  barns  and 
extensive  sheds  are  on  most  of  these  places 
where  loss  occurred.  w.  m.  b. 

Shelby  Co.,  Iowa. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


lade  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 
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GEESE. 

Geese  are  a  profitable  asset  on  a  farm. 
They  eat  very  little  grain  and  live  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  grass.  A  ready  mar¬ 
ket  is  always  found  during  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  Christmas  weeks.  They  are 
very  hardy  and  stand  the  rigors  of  a 
severe  climate.  It  is  a  fact  not  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  the  majority  of  geese 
that  supply  the  Boston  market  come 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  The  cli¬ 
mate  in  these  provinces  is  very  cold  in 
Winter.  An  enterprising  poultry  dealer 
in  Boston  for  years  has  many  carloads 
of  geese  bought  and  shipped  to  his  large 
farm  in  Mansfield.  Mass.  When  the 
writer  visited  the  farm  he  saw  9000 
geese.  Toulouse,  African,  but  the  greater 
number  were  a  cross  between  the  wild 
goose  and  African.  The  geese  are 
brought  here  in  September  and  October 
and  kept  until  Christmas.  One  man 
cares  for  the  whole  flock.  They  are  fed 
twice  daily  on  a  mash  of  cornmeal 
mixed  with  water.  Sometimes  whole  or 
cracked  corn  is  substituted  for  the  mash. 
A  brook  and  an  artificial  pond  supply 
them  with  water.  Three  or  four  times 
a  week  a  supply  of  geese  are  killed, 
packed  in  crates,  and  sent  to  the  market 
stall  in  Boston.  This  goes  on  until  the 
last  goose  is  sold.  Twenty-five  cents  is 
the  average  profit  cleared  on  each  goose. 
Very  little  shelter  is  supplied,  and  the 


geese  never  seem  to  mind  changes  in 
the  weather.  When  a  carload  arrives 
in  Mansfield  the  crates  are  opened  and 
the  geese  driven  to  the  farm,  a  mile 
distant. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  people  visit 
this  farm,  which  is  the  largest  goose 
farm  in  America.  John,  the  old  Irish¬ 
man,  with  a  barrel  of  mash  rigged  be¬ 
tween  two  wheels,'  is  always  on  duty  at 
feed  time,  and  will  not  allow  visitors 
in  the  fields  at  such  times,  though  at 
any  other  time  he  is  glad  to  show  visi¬ 
tors  around.  The  hospital  yard  brings 
forth  his  tears  as  he  points  out  geese 
which  were  injured  in  their  long  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  farm.  The  fields  are  sepa¬ 
rated  into  yards  of  20  acres  by  wire 
netting,  and  the  entire  farm  is  enclosed 
with  the  same  kind  of  fencing.  A  car¬ 
load  of  grain  is  consumed  in  a  week. 
Several  pickers  are  employed  to  dress 
and  pack  the  geese  for  shipment.  This 
Boston  dealer  has  built  up  a  large  trade 
by  the  reputation  of  these  down-east 
geese.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  geese  in  the  markets,  and 
for  this  reason  more  could  be  profitably 
kept  on  a  farm. 

The  eggs  can  be  set  under  hens  and 
the  goslings  brought  up  by  mother  hens, 
or  brought  up  by  mother  goose.  The 
goslings  are  quite  delicate  when  young, 
and  need  good  care  and  proper  food. 
As  soon  as  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks 
old  they  commence  to  subsist  on  grass 
alone,  and  from  that  time  on  they  are 
easily  cared  for.  They  should  be  given 


free  range  in  a  large  yard  or  pasture 
where  they  can  get  plenty  of  grass. 
Plenty  of  water  should  always  be  pro¬ 
vided  unless  the  geese  have  access  to  a 
stream  or  pond.  Shelter  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  but  after  the  geese  are  half  grown 
it  is  unnecessary.  Two  weeks  before 
marketing  them,  they  should  be  fed  all 
the  cornmeal  mash  they  will  eat  or 
whole  or  cracked  corn.  Geese  should 
be  picked  dry.  The  feathers  are  very 
valuable  for  beds,  pillows,  etc.  The 
geese  that  are  to  be  kept  over  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock  can  be  kept  in  a  pen  in  the 
barn  like  sheep.  Hay  and  water  should 
be  supplied  and  a  little  corn  once  a  day. 
Geese  are  so  cheaply  raised  and  kept 
and  command  so  good  a  price  in  the 
market  it  is  a  wonder  that  more  are  not 
kept  upon  the  farm  for  profit. 

New  Hampshire.  A.  g.  symonds. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  shown  at  Fig. 
69  shows  a  flock  of  geese  owned  by 
E.  Schieber,  of  Ohio.  These  geese 
were  hatched  in  1908. 


Wind  Power  for  Pumping 

I  note  the  discussion  about  windmills. 
I  have  one  located  about  40  feet  from 
my  spring,  pumping  water  about  500 
feet  to  a  reservoir  at  a  height  of  50  feet. 
This  reservoir  is  20  feet  long,  eight 
feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep.  It  is 
dug  out  of  the  ground ;  the  sides,  top 
and  bottom  are  of  concrete.  The  sides 


are  from  three  to  six  inches  thick,  and 
were  made  by  using  the  earth  bank 
and  two-inch  2x4,  2x6  or  2x8  hemlock 
joists  on  the  inside  and  held  in  place 
by  six  posts  on  each  side.  I  used  only 
enough  joists  to  do  one  day’s  filling, 
and  they  were  moved  up  each  morning 
until  the  top  was  reached.  The  top  is 
5^2  inches  thick,  in  an  arch  having  18 
inches  raise  at  the  center,  and  -e- 
en  forced  with  eight  old  Avagon  tires 
embedded  in  the  concrete.  This  reser¬ 
voir  holds  about  10,000  gallons,  and  I 
believe  would  last  for  the  house  use 
about  three  months,  so  you  see  how 
seldom  we  Avould  have  to  pump.  I 
pump  about  one  day  once  a  month,  so 
as  to  keep  the  reservoir  full.  This 
reservoir  cost  about  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  and  I  did  it  myself  with  the  aid 
of  three  unskilled  workmen.  Whether 
you  use  wind  or  other  power  depends 
solely  on  storage  capacity,  which  few 
of  us  make  large  enough.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  building  another  reservoir  to 
use  for  spraying  purposes  only,  as  I 
use  for  this  purpose  1,000  gallons  a 
day.  a.  l.  towson. 

Maryland. 


Rabbits  for  Chicken  Feed. 

What  is  the  matter  with  rabbits  weigh¬ 
ing  six  to  seven  pounds  apiece,  costing  five 
cents,  for  chicken  feed?  G.  g.  b. 

Lakin,  Kan. 

We  can  see  nothing  the  matter  with 
such  chicken  feed  except  the  price.  In  our 
country  such  rabbits  would  he  worth  50 
cents  or  more,  and  thus  out  of  sight  for 
chickens.  In  the  neighborhood  of  our 
farm  we  have  three  hunters  for  one  rab-  I 


A  FLOCK  OF  OHIO  GEESE.  Fig.  69. 


Durable  Paint 

Carter  Pure  White  Lead,  mixed  with 
pure  linseed  oil  and  the  desired  tints, 
form  a  perfect  combination  —  PAINT. 
When  applied  to  your  buildings,  it  forms 
a  smooth,  elastic  film,  which  expands  and 
contracts  with  the  weather  changes. 
Only  years  of  wear  will  remove  it. 

When  substitutesare  added  to  the  White 
Lead  (  zinc,  barytes,  silica,  chalk, etc.)this 
perfect  combination — this  affinity  between 
oil  and  white  lead  is  broken.  The  paint  film 
becomes  brittle — soon  cracks  and  scales. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

is  the  most  durable  paint  made.  It  never 
cracks,  scales  or  checks.  It  is  the  best  of 
all  White  Leads — purest,  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  made. 

Carter  is  several  degrees  whiter  than 
ordinary  leads — this  whiteness  assures 
strong,  brilliant,  true  and  durable  colors. 
All  reliable  dealers  sell  Carter — good 
painters  use  it. 

Send  today  for  our  valuable  Free  Book,  which 
tell*  how  to  test  paint  for  purity— how  to  choose  a 
harmonious  color  scheme  and  gives  many  valuable 
suggestions.  We  send  with  the  book,  a  set  of 
colored  plates  showing  how  real  buildings  look 
when  painted  with  Carter — just 
what  you  have  long  wanted. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

12094 Peoria  St.,Chicago 

Factories:  Chicago— Omaha 


To  Be  Sure  It's  Pure, 
Look  for 

CARTER  on  the  Kei" 


Let  Us  Quote  Y  ou 
Reduced 
Factory 
Prices  on 
Quaker  City  Mills 

The  standard  for  40  years  and  better  than 
ever  this  year— but  the  price  to  you,  the 
user,  is  muchlower.  We’ve  cut  out  jobbers’, 
dealers’  and  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Get 
the  mill  you  want  direct  from  factory 

On  Free  Trial  RiS*" 

We  want  you  to  convince  youraelf  at  our 
risk  that  the  Quaker  City  Mill  grinds  fastest, 
does  the  best  work  with  least  power  and 
least  trouble  on  your  part.  Ear  corn, 
shelled  corn,  all  grains,  separate  or  mixed, 
coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal — 
try  the  Quaker  on  all  of  these.  Grinds  soft 
and  wet  corn  just  as  well  as  dry  corn, 
ii  Sizes— 22  Styles— From  Hand  Power  to 
20-Horse  Power  to  Choose  From 

Send  No  Money 

Our  Free  Trial  is  free!  Just  try  the  mill. 
That’s  all  we  ask.  Make  no  deposit, 
either.  And  We  Pay  The  Freight.  We  take 
all  the  risk.  Write  Today  for  Book,  prices 
and  guaranty.  One  of  our  mills  will  just 
meet  your  needs  and  fit  your  pocaetbook. 
Specify  Feed  Mill  Catalogue. 

A.G.  STRAUB  CO 

3737  Filbert  St.  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FASTW0RK‘wa  ™ 

SPENCER 


HAY  PRESS 


It’s  a  speedy  one.  You  are  less  liable  to 
have  to  stop  for  breakdowns.  First  cost  a 
little  more,  but  at  the  end  of  season 
shows  bigger  profits.  We  challenge  all 
comers,  we  guarantee  smooth,  compact 
bales,  full  weight.  Don  t  buy  a  belt  power 
press.  Power  piled  up  in  a  balance  wheel 
causes  bad  breaks,  because  it  cannot  be 
quickly  stopped.  It  will  eat  up  the  profits 
like  a  mortgage.  Buy  a  Spencer,  do  business 
at  a  good  profit  and  be  nappy.  Trial  free. 
Catalog  free.  Be  sure  you  write  for  it  today. 

v  J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  III. 


DON’T  JUMP  HAY. 

Upright  hay  presses  fitted  with  Starr’s  patent  im¬ 
proved  Hay  Packer.  Will  press  14  to  20  tons  a  day. 
Can  also  sell  reliable  makes  of  new  presses  with 
Packer  attachment.  0.  S.  STARIt,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 

R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reoly  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  16. 

The  Proof  That  Counts. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
potatoes  are  grown  as  a  farm  crop, 
the  Evans  Potato  Planter,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  The  American  Seeding-Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Incorporated,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  will  be  found  in  the  lead.  There 
must  be,  and  are  good  reasons  for  it. 
The  Evans  does  the  work  right — more 
accurately  than  is  possible  by  hand. 
One  man  or  boy  can  operate  it  any¬ 
where.  It  is  simple,  light  draft,  and 
has  many  exclusive  features  that  go 
to  make  up  the  perfect  potato  planter. 

S.  M.  Rice,  Rainor,  Oregon,  writes: 

"The  Evans  Potato  Planter  is  O.  K. 
Does  splendid  work.  Would  not  do 
without  it  for  three  times  its  cost.” 
W.  Foster  Hidden,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
says :  “Planted  ten  acres  with  the 

Evans  Potato  Planter.  It  gave  entire 
satisfaction.  The  potatoes  came  up 
like  pickets  on  a  fence.  Saved  the 
price  of  the  planter  on  seed  potatoes 
alone.”  Alec  Hahn,  Fulton,  Ill.,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  particular  potato 
growers  in  the  United  States,  says: 
“The  Evans  is  the  best  potato  planter 
I  ever  used.  Accurate,  durable,  light 
draft  and  easily  operated.”  H.  West, 
Scappoose,  Oregon,  writes :  “I  have 
used  and  seen  other  potato  planters 
used.  The  Evans  is  far  ahead  of  the 
best  of  them.  In  fact,  far  ahead  of 
any  planter  I  know  of.”  Z.  W.  Drake, 
Chotean,  Kan.,  says :  “I  own  and  have 
operated  other  potato  planters  in p  the 
same  field,  and  wish  to  say  that’  the 
Evans  is  king  of  them  all.  I  am  a 
potato  grower  and  have  been  for  years. 
Would  advise  all  to  buy  the  Evans.” 
E.  A.  Sawyer,  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  says: 
“I  planted  60  acres  with  the  Evans  Po¬ 
tato  Planter.  Never  had  my  potatoes 
come  up  so  even  before.  The  fertilizer 
arrangement  is  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen.”  Olof  P.  Fogelin,  Swedish  min¬ 
ister  of  the  gospel,  New  Sweden,  Me., 
writes:  “I  purchased  an  Evans  Potato 
Planter.  Watched  it  plant  a  row  39 
rods  long.  Did  not  miss  once  on  the 
entire  row.  There  are  four  more  far¬ 
mers  here  using  the  Evans,  and  they  all 
like  them  very  much.”  Send  to  the 
manufacturers  for  an  Evans  Potato 
Planter  catalogue,  read  all  about  it, 
and  then  go  to  your  implement  dealer 
and  insist  on  seeing  the  Evans  before 
you  buy  any  other  planter. 

P II Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 

~lf  You'll  Let  Me 

This  is  just  a  little  ad — but  a  postal  will  bring  my  Bio  [ 
Book — and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special  £ 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad-  u 
vertisement  as  if  it  coveied  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  price — so  why  pay  $50 
more?  20,000  farmers  havoj 
stamped  their  O.  K.  onT 
my  spreader  and  moneys 
saving  price.  My  Special 
Proposition  will  interest  you.  • 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will* 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Savo  900.00? 

Address  Wm.  Galloway,  Pres* 

9  WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

069  Cslloway  Sts.  Waterloo,  la 


BIGGER  GARDEH  CROPS 

depend  very  largely  on  having  the  proper  tools 
for  seeding  and  cultivating.  We  make  garden  im¬ 
plements  of  all  kinds— the  best  for  the  purpose  are 

MATTHEWS’  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Singly  or  combined  with  Hoes,  Plows,  Rakes 
Markers,  etc.  Over  20  styles- 
FREE  BOOKLET  giving  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  Mailed  to 
any  address. 

.Write  today. 


AMES  PLOW  00.,  Dept.  54,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

FENCE  Madefy 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


We  have  a  size  to  suit  your  power  and  requirements.  Get  one 

of  these  guaranteed  outfits 
now.  Lumber  is  high.  The 
mill  will  soon  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  No  experience  needed.. 
No  Belts,  Springs  or  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  get  out  of 


mil 


Hope 


order  or  cause  trouble. 

The  sawer  has  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feedwith  one  hand;  slight  motion  of  lever  changes 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  o£  wood  working  machin¬ 
ery.  Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 
Hackettstown.  N.  J.  1582  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  Yqrk 


1909. 
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FISTULA  OF  RUMEN. 

In  October  a  cow  received  a  cut 
through  the  left  side  into  the  rumen,  about 
eight  inches  in  length.  This  was  sewed 
up  by  a  veterinarian,  but  after  10  days 
the  two  posterior  stitches  sloughed,  leav¬ 
ing  a  hole  about  1%*  inch  in  length  that 
has  never  healed,  although  it  has  been 
sewed  up  four  times  since.  In  healing  so 
far  the  rumen  has  become  attached  to  the 
skin,  so  that  the  hole  from  the  outside 
goes’  directly  into  the  rumen.  This  skin 
surrounding  the  wound  is  subject  to  the 
movements  of  the  rumen  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  stitches 
to  hold.  How  can  this  hole  be  stopped  up, 
if  at  all?  J>  B-  p* 

Connecticut. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  employ  an  expert 
surgeon  and  he  will  lay  open  the  part,  dis- 
soct  the  skin  free  from  the  paunch,  dis¬ 
sect  away  diseased  edges  of  the  wound  in 
the  latter  organ,  then  turn  the  edges  in¬ 
ward  and  put  in  sutures  such  as  would 
have  been  used  at  first.  This  done  the 
skin  wound  is  made  fresh  in  the  same 
way  and  its  edges  brought  together  by 
separate  stitches,  care  being  taken  to  use 
antiseptics  and  clean  instruments  and  with 
clean  hands,  and  to  avoid  including  any 
diseased  tissue  or  foreign  body  in  the 
closed  wound.  The  cow  should  be  emptied 
by  full  dose  of  physic  and  then  should  be 
starved  for  24  hours  or  more  before  the 
operation,  so  that  the  paunch  will  not  be 
found  distended  with  food.  The  operation 
should  succeed  if  performed  by  a  trained 
surgeon.  Treatment  other  than  that  sug¬ 
gested  will  fail  of  success.  a.  s.  a. 

CHRONIC  INDIGESTION. 

I  have  a  cow  which  has  a  bad  diarrhoea 
caused,  I  think,  by  eating  the  oat  straw 
which  she  got  from  the  bedding  in  the 
horse  manure  pile,  while  she  had  the  free 
run  of  the  barnyard  when  we  were  mak¬ 
ing  repairs.  She  does  not  seem  to  im¬ 
prove,  though  her  appetite  appears  to  be 
good  and  she  chews  her  cud  as  contentedly 
as  ever.  She  is  dry — coming  in  in  March. 
Her  ration  for  a  month  past  has  been  a 
fair  quality  of  hay,  straight.  Can  you 
suggest  a  remedy  ?  G.  a.  t. 

New  York. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  “straight”  hay  is 
a  mighty  poor  ration  for  a  cow  in  calf. 
She  is  expected  to  maintain  her  own  body 
and  have  sufficient  surplus  food  left  from 
which  to  form  a  full-sized,  robust  calf, 
and  this  she  scarcely  can  do  if  fed  hay 
alone.  It  may  happen  that  the  hay  is  fine 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy,  which  might 
alter  the  case  somewhat,  but  even  where 
mixed  hay  is  fed  most  farmers  prefer  to 
add  other  foods  to  balance  and  enrich  the 
ration.  The  hay  may  be  proving  indi¬ 
gestible  and  it  will  be  likely  to  prove  so  if 
moldy,  or  If  it  is  swale  or  marsh  hay. 
Change  the  ration,  and  if  possible  feed 
roots  or  nice  silage  in  addition  to  bran 
and  grain.  If  she  continues  to  scour,  or 
better  still  as  the  first  step,  we  would  test 
her  with  tuberculin,  as  tuberculosis  is  a 
very  common  cause  of  chronic  diarrhoea, 
and  in  such  cases  the  cow  usually  eats 
fairly  well  but  rapidly  emaciates.  It  might 
be  added  in  this  connection  that  a  new  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  recently  discovered  in 
America,  although  it  lias  been  known  in 
Europe  for  probably  20  years  or  more.  We 
refer  to  “Johne’s  disease,”  otherwise 
known  as  “chronic  bacterial  dysentery”  of 
cattle.  In  this  disease  the  animal  scours 
persistently,  eats  fairly  well  but  steadily 
continues  to  lose  weight.  The  disease  is 
due  to  an  acid-fast  bacillus  taken  in  on 
food  soiled  with  the  manure  of  an  affected 
animal.  It  therefore  is  contagious  and 
also  is  incurable.  Cases  have  been  found 
in  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
The  writer  lias  made  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  of  three  animals  affected  with  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  in  each  found  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  small  intestine  (latter  third) 
intensely  puckered  or  corrugated.  Tiiis  is 
the  characteristic  post-mortem  lesion  of 
the  disease.  It  may  be  that  the  cow  in 
question  is  so  affected.  Better  consult  a 
qualified  veterinarian.  a.  s.  a. 


NOTES  ON  INCUBATION. 

The  incubator  has  been  a  bugbear  to  a 
great  many  people — a  mystery  to  those  who 
have  never  used  it,  but  a  great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  and  profit-yielding  device  if  only 
a  few  simple  rules  are  followed  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  used  in  its  management. 

Eggs  for  Hatching. — For  good  results 
the  eggs  must  come  from  fully  matured 
stock,  whose  health  is  kept  good  by  plenty 
of  exercise  in  dry,  well-ventilated  quarters, 
and  by  wholesome  food  in  variety,  includ¬ 
ing  grain,  meat  scrap,  green  food,  shell , 
grit  and  possibly  green  cut  bone.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  females  to  a  male  varies  greatly 
with  different  varieties  and  still  more  with 
individuals.  The  Asiatics  require  one  male 
to  about  eight  females,  the  American  va¬ 
rieties  one  male  to  about  12  females,  and 
the  Mediterraneans  one  male  to  about  15 
or  20  females.  Much,  of  course,  depends 
on  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  male  bird.  The 
eggs  chosen  for  batching  should  be  medium 
In  size,  *iiape  and  color.  Unusually  large  or 


small  eggs  seldom  hatch  well,  and  then 
often  produce  monstrosities  or  weaklings. 

Choice  of  Incubators. — There  are  many 
good  makes  of  incubators  on  the  market  to¬ 
day,  and  also  a  few  poor  ones.  It  is  not 
generally  good  policy  to  buy  the  cheapest, 
for  even  though  it  might  give  good  hatches 
at  first,  the  chances  are  that  it  would  not 
be  durable.  The  best  way  is  to  find  out 
from  your  neighbors  the  machines  that 
have  worked*  the  best,  send  for  a  few  cata¬ 
logues  and  then  use  your  own  best  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  selection.  Almost  any  of  the 
medium-priced  machines  will  give  excellent 
hatches  if  the  operator  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

Location  of  the  Incubator. — The  in¬ 
cubator  should  be  placed  in  a  room  with 
as  nearly  uniform  a  temperature  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  not  heated  by  a  stove.  The  air 
should  be  pure  and  the  room  should  have 
no  cold  drafts.  A  dry  cellar  is  about  the 
best  location  on  the  average  farm,  although 
it  must  be  remembered  that  few  insurance 
companies  will  insure  a  building  witli  an  in¬ 
cubator  in  it  at  the  same  rates  as  with¬ 
out  one.  Having  purchased  the  machine 
and  decided  on  its  location,  the  directions 
which  come  with  it  should  next  be  care¬ 
fully  read  and  the  incubator  set  up  where 
the  sun  cannot  reach  it.  It  should  then 
be  carefully  leveled. 

Starting  and  Regulating. — After  set¬ 
ting  up  and  leveling,  the  next  thing  is  to 
fill  the  lamp  and  start  the  machine  with¬ 
out  any  eggs  in  so  as  to  regulate  it.  The 
machine  should  be  regulated  by  means  of 
the  weight  or  the  set  screw,  so  that  the 
damper  will  be  about  one-quarter  inch 
above  the  chimney  when  the  thermometer 
registers  100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
flame  is  at  about  a  medium  height.  The 
incubator  should  be  run  on  this  trial  un¬ 
til  it  varies  but  a  little  in  24  hours.  After 
having  regulated’  the  machine  and  got  it 
under  control  of  the  eggs  may  be  put  in.  The 
eggs  should  be  put  on  their  sides,  and  the 
thermometer  hung  over  the  center  of  the 
tray,  with  the  bulb  about  on  the  level  with 
but  not  quite  touching  the  eggs.  As  before 
stated  the  machine  may  be  started  at  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  As  the  germs  develop, 
heat  is  given  off  by  the  eggs  and  the 
temperature  will  run  up  to  about  102  de¬ 
grees  in  a  couple  of  days.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  held  between  102  degrees 
and  103  degrees  during  the  rest  of  the 
period.  Great  variations  in  temperature 
may  take  place  without  greatly  affecting 
the  hatch,  although  the  more  uniform  the 
temperature  the  better  the  chances  for  a 
good  hatch. 

Turning  and  Cooling  the  Eggs. — The 
eggs  should  be  turned  once  or  twice  per 
day  during  the  first  18  days  of  incubation. 
After  that  they  should  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  machine.  The  eggs  need  not,  and  in¬ 
deed,  should  not  be  turned  entirely  over 
each  time,  but  should  be  rolled  only  part 
way  over.  The  eggs  should  be  cooled  as 
often  as  turned,  and  the  two  processes  can 
take  place  at  the  same  time.  Ordinarily 
if  the  eggs  are  cooled  for  five  minutes  it  is 
enough,  but  10  or  15  minutes  is  not  too 
long  a  time.  The  eggs  should  not  be  placed 
in  a  draft  while  cooling. 

Ventilation  and  Moisture- — In  most 
machines  there  are  some  means  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  either  through  a  burlap  bottom  or 
through  a  small  opening.  A  little  ventila¬ 
tion  is  necessary  and  if  the  machine  has  no 
special  means  of  getting  pure  air  then  care 
should  be  taken  that  some  fresh  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  when  the  eggs  are  taken  out  to  be 
cooled  and  turned.  For  the  best  hatches 
there  should  be  some  moisture  in  the  air 
surrounding  the  eggs,  otherwise  the  moist¬ 
ure  of  the  eggs  evaporates  too  rapidly  and 
the  chicks  will  stick  in  the  shell.  Moisture 
is  admitted  in  several  ways,  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  of  which  is  to  place  a 
damp  sponge  in  the  nursery  tray.  Other 
methods  are  to  sprinkle  the  eggs  slightly 
with  tepid  water  just  before  returning 
them  to  the  machine  after  cooling,  or  to 
turn  them  with  wet  hands  just  before  re¬ 
placing.  Still  other  methods  are  to  place  a 
pan  filled  with  water  underneath  the  in¬ 
cubator  or  pouring  water  on  top  of  the 
lamp  reservoirs.  This  makes  the  air  in  the 
room  humid,  and  consequently  the  air  taken 
into  the  machine  by  ventilation  is  some¬ 
what  moist.  During  the  last  few  days  of 
incubation  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  place 
in  the  nursery  tray  a  basin  filled  with 
sand  and  moistened  with  water.  The  water 
evaporates,  but  the  sand  prevents  the  hatch* 
ing  chicks  from  getting  into  it.  Moisture 
is  especially  important  during  the  hatch  to 
prevent  the  chicks  from  sticking  in  the 
shell. 

Testing  the  Eggs. — The  eggs  should  be 
tested  at  about  the  fourth  and  eleventh 
days,  and  again  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  in¬ 
cubation.  Testing  is  done  by  holding  the 
eggs  between  the  eye  and  a  bright  light. 
A  device  for  testing  can  easily  be  made  by 
taking  an  ordinary  small  wooden  box  and 
cutting  in  it  a  hole  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  egg,  then  padding  the  edges 
with  cloth.  In  order  to  make  a  test  place 
a  lamp  in  the  box  and  hold  the  eggs  close 
to  the  opening.  The  contents  of  the  eggs 
can  then  be  seen.  At  the  first  test  a 
developing  egg  shows  a  dark  spot  for  the 
heart  and  one  for  the  head,  with  red 
streaks  radiating  out  from  them.  Infertile 
eggs  show  nothing  but  a  dark  mass,  while 
dead  germs  show  more  or  less  development, 
but  do  not  look  alive.  Only  the  live  germs 
should  be  kept ;  the  infertile  and  dead 
germs  can  be  used  for  cooking  and  as  food 
for  young  chicks.  At  the  second  test  on 
about  the  eleventh  day  the  live  eggs  should 
show  considerable  development  and  all 
those  not  showing  this  should  be  taken  out. 
as  they  are  degrl  and.  being  left  in,  would 
decompose  and  foul  the  air  in  the  machine. 

Tub  Hatch. — At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  day  the  incubator  should'  be 
closed  and  should  remain  so  until  after 
the  hatch.  First,  however,  plenty  of  moist¬ 
ure  should  be  added,  preferably  by  means 
of  the  basin  filled  with  moist  sand  and 
placed  in  the  nursery  tray.  On  the  twenty- 
first  day  the  chicks  should  be  hatched. 
They  should  be  left  in  the  incubator  until 
dried  off,  and  then  removed  to  a  brooder. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are 
exposed  to  no  drafts  while  still  moist,  for 
a  chill  means  weak  sickly  chicks,  subject  to 
bowel  trouble.  The  chicks  need  no  food  for 
the  first  48  hours  out  of  the  shell. 

C.  F.  B. 


Two  Paint  Reasons 
for  Farmers 
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There  are  two  reasons  why  a  farmer  should  use  paint. 

The  first  is  that  it  makes  his  farm  look  better. 

The  second  (and  most  important)  is  that  it  makes  his  build¬ 
ings  and  farm  implements  last  longer. 

Using  paint  rightly  doesn’t  mean  using  it  often.  If  you  use  the 
right  paint  and  apply  it  properly,  you  will  not  have  to  use  it  often. 

Economy  in  painting  comes  from  using  paint  that  does  the 
work  best,  that  goes  on  easiest,  covers  most  and  protects  longest 
— not  paint  that  is  cheapest  per  gallon. 

The  second  economy  is  using  the  right  paint  for  the  purpose 
— not  the  wrong  paint.  Using  one  paint  for  all  purposes  is  false 
economy.  Using  a  cheap  paint  for  any  purpose  is  false  economy. 

The  best  investment  for  the  farmer  is  to  get  just  the  right 
paint  for  the  purpose.  Painting  will  then  protect  and  will  re¬ 
quire  renewal  only  at  long  intervals. 

Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes  are  the  best  for  the 
farm  because  they  are  the  best  for  any  paint  or  varnish  purpose. 

A  Free  Book  That  Will  Help  You 

The  booklet,  "Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm,”  sent  free,  will  tell  the  farmer  a 
great  deal  about  an  investment  in  paint,  and  the  nearest  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  will 
be  glad  to  supply  the  paint. 

Sher  win -  Williams 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  USE 


!  —  for  prolonging  the  life  of  barns  and  other 

»  l  ‘  ‘ 


S  W  P.  (SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  PAINT,  PREPARED )  — for  preserving  good 

buildings. 

S-W  CREOSOTE  PAINT 

S-W  COMMONWEALTH  BARN  RED  f  rough  exteriors. 

S-W  BUGGY  PAINT— for  refinishing  the  carriage. 

S-W  WAGON  AND  IMPLEMENT  PAINT— for  preserving  farm  machinery. 

S-W  E"NAMEL  LEATHER  DRESSING  — for  renewing  carriage  tops  and  aprons. 

PAEIS  GREEN  ( — for  preventing  destruction  of  crops  by  insects. 

S-W  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  ) 

S-W  MEDICINAL  LINSEED  OIL  —  for  treating  and  conditioning  of  horses  and 

other  live  stock. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co, 

LARGEST  (BECAUSE  BEST) 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  inquiries  to  635  Canal  Road,  N.  IV.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Haul  Bigger  Loads 

but  don't  put  more  work  on  your  horses 


Theh  Empire  Farmers’  Handy  Wagon 

fitted  with  “Good-Roads”  Steel  Wheels 

you  can  haul  from  26  to  60  per  cent  heavier  loads 
without  causing  any  heavier  draft. 
Tests  have  shown  that  on  a  clay  road 
in  deep  mail  a  team  will  draw  a  ton 
and  a  half  on  the  Empire  Farmers’ 
Handy  Wagon  and  do  It  easier 
than  the  same  team  will  draw  an 
even  ton  on  an  ordinary  wagon. 
Send  for  Free  Book  telling  why  | 
*“  Good  -  Roads  *  Steel  Wheels; 
Make  All  Roads  Good.” 


I  EMPIRE  MFC.  CO.,  Box618,  Quincy,  1 


0 


NE  HORSE  TREAD  POWER,  running  order, 
well  preserved.  <J.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrisbur’gh,  Vt. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  fanner  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  It  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
coiicotly, covers  it  uni 
f  o,  .  and  best  of  all 

neve,  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
o-r  f>ee 
book. 


K 

(ImprovailRobuinfl) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-P,  GRENLOCH.N.  J. 


FREE  BOOKS 
and 

Farm  Paper 
Free 


ohnDeere 

Li£kt  Draft  Plows 
Standard  For  Two  Generatioil^ 


T  R  A  D  E 


MARK 


^^RITE  for  our  handsome  booklet.  It 
is  printed  in  colors  and  shows  beau¬ 
tiful  photos  taken  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  pictures  of  plows  used 
in  foreign  countries  as  far  back  as  5000 
years.  The  highest  type  of  modern  plows, 
both  walking  and  riding,  are  also  shown. 

This  Book  FREE 

If  you  are  interested  in  farming,  we 
will  mail  you  our  16-page  farm  paper  for 
one  year  absolutely  free.  Fine  illustra¬ 
tions,  valuable  information.  There  is  no 
other  paper  like  it. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.29 

and  get  the  paper  free  for  one  year.  We  will  also 
send  full  information  about  JOHN  DEERE  plows. 
By  actual  tests  the  lightest  draft  plows  made. 
Finest  finish,  longest  life.  Simply  give  number  ot 
the  booklet  and  mention  this  paper. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


February  20, 


Please  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 
way  you  got  at  the  express  company.  I 
received  my  pay  in  full  yesterday.  I  am 
distributing  your  envelopes  and  am  more 
than  glad  to  return  you  this  small  service. 
Again  thanking  you  for  the  interest  you 
have  taken  in  the  affair,  I  am  sincerely. 

New  York.  c.  a.  a.  ' 

This  was  a  case  of  eggs  shipped  in 
September  to  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  firm 
and  valued  at  $0.90.  The  complaint 
reached  us  January  3,  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  the  first  week  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  policy  of  the  express  com¬ 
panies  seems  to  be  to  tire  shippers  out 
by  delays,  but  they  usually  respond  to 
persistent  proddings  from  the  publish¬ 
er’s  steel  point. 

Please  inquire  into  the  honesty  and  re¬ 
liability  of  The  Koval  Register,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Company  Building, 
Madison  Square,  New  York  City.  They  get 
old  estates  for  people  in  other  lands. 

Iowa.  h.  c.  c. 

Do  not  put  faith  in  any  promises  to 
get  you  a  legacy  from  foreign  estates 
that  you  know  nothing  about.  If  you 
do.  you  will  be  expected  to  put  up 
some  cash  in  advance  for  disburse¬ 
ments,  and  that  is  probably  the  last 
you  will  hear  of  it  unless  it  be  thought 
that  you  will  advance  some  more 
money.  Those  who  have  honest  claims 
will  do  best  to  put  them  in  the  hands 
of  a  reliable  local  attorney. 

If  seed  orders  could  be  distributed  over  a 
reasonable  space  of  time,  there  would  he  no 
such  trouble  with  faulty  shipments.  You 
don't  realize  how  many  of  the  farmers  wait 
until  the  last  minute  to  order,  and  then 
come  piling  in  on  us  here  all  at  once. 
If  they  would  only  do  more  of  their  order¬ 
ing  in  February  and  March,  there  would 
be  far  less  mistakes.  Right  now  at  the 
middle  of  January  we  carry  full  organiza¬ 
tion.  and  get  possibly  50  orders  a  day.  \Ye 
could  easily  take  care  of  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred.  But  the  rush  does  not  begin  until 
the  last  of  March  and  in  April.  \Ye  gener¬ 
ally  get  more  orders  in  a  day  in  the  rush 
than  we  do  now  in  two  weeks.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  in  April  to  get  as  high  as 
700  orders  a  day.  No  organization  can 
stand  the  strain  of  meeting  such  conditions. 

The  above  paragraph  from  a  careful 
seedsman’s  letter  is  timely  just  now. 
Other  reliable  seedsmen  report  much 
the  same  experience..  When  orders  are 
delayed  until  nearly  the  last  thing,  and 
then  rushed  in  to  the  seed  houses  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  it  is  a  phy¬ 
sical  impossibility  to  get  them  out 
promptly  and  delays  must  be  expected. 
Besides,  in  an  effort  to  fill  the  orders 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  seedsmen  are 
forced  to  put  on  extra  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  help,  and  errors  are  more  likely 
to  result  than  when  the  orders  -are  filled 
leisurely  by  the  regular  experienced 
force.  Again,  in  the  busiest  season  the 
experienced  clerks  are  worked  over¬ 
time.  and  in  their  hurry  and  fatigue 
they  are  more  likely  to  make  errors 
than  at  a  time  in  which  they  are  doing 
their  regular  work.  Then,  again,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  rush  of  orders  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  when  orders  have 
accumulated  for  several  days,  com¬ 
plaints  begin  to  come  in  and  time  is 
consumed  in  making  explanations.  In 
such  cases  the  customer  becomes  im¬ 
patient  and  often  unreasonable.  One 
frequent  demand  of  the  general  com¬ 
plaint  is  to  send  back  the  order  and 
remittance  unless  the  order  can  be  filled 
at  once.  That  probably  seems  a  very 
reasonable  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
customer,  but  you  must  remember  that 
your  order  is  only  one  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  that  are  waiting  to  be  filled.  It 
would  almost  be  a  practical  impossi¬ 
bility  in  most  cases  to  find  your  par¬ 
ticular  order,  and  the  time  consumed 
in  doing  so  would  cost  probably  more 
than  the  value  of  the  whole  order.  In 
the  meantime,  several  others  would  be 
waiting  for  seeds  that  the  clerk  might 
have  shipped  while  he  was  trying  to 
pick  out  your  order  from  a  bunch  of 
many  thousand  others.  The  lesson  of 
it  all  is  that  seed  orders  should  be 
made  out  and  forwarded  as  early  in 
the  season  as  possible.  You  will  then 
avoid  the  errors  that  may  occur  later, 
and  you  will  have  your  seeds  on  hand 
when  wanted.  Besides  these  desirable 
results,  you  will  lighten  the  burden  of 
seedsmen  and  their  overworked  help,  who 
are  really  as  anxious  to  please  you  as 
you  can  be  to  have  good  results.  If 
the  people  who  order  seeds  by  mail 
could  spend  one  hour  in  a  seedhouse 
during  a  busy  day’s  shipping,  and  fol¬ 
low  the  details  required  o  fill  a  single 
order  of  various  kinds  of  seeds,  orders 
would  be  sent  in  earlier  in  the  season 
afterwards.  We  know  it  is  annoying 
to  be  waiting  for  seed  when  the  ground 
is  ready  for  it.  It  is  aggravating  to 
order  one  thing  and  get  something  else, 
but  in  view  of  the  bulk  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  short  time  in  which  it  is 
handled,  the  wonder  to  us  is,  not  that 
mistakes  occasionally  occur,  but  that 
as  a  whole  there  are  so  few  errors  of 
any  kind.  Send  the  seed  orders  early. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  ax  to  grind  and 
no  theories  to  support  in  opposition  to 
facts.  It  wants  only  truth,  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  give  unbiased  testimony  on  any 
side  of  any  question  in  which  the  farm 
may  be  interested.  Here  is  a  case  in 
point : 

Referring  to  the  recent  criticism  of  the 
Shoerln  Nursery  Company  of  Dansville, 
N.  Y.,  allow  me  to  say  this  in  their  favor. 
I  have  bought  from  them  for  six  or  eight 
years  ami  have  always  found  them  quite 
honorable  and  satisfactory  in  their  dealings 
with  me.  I  would  continue  to  patronize 
them  without  hesitation.  j.  r.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  no  wish  to  induce  anyone 
to  withhold  patronage  from  any  house 
that  gives  him  satisfactory  treatment. 
We  simply  had  complaints  against  Mr. 
Sheerin  which  we  thought  justified.  He 
refused  to  adjust  the  complaint.  We 
next  sent  our  own  check  in  settlement 
of  the  complaint  and  would  not  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  more  of  his  transac¬ 
tions.  Other  subscribers  are  entitled  to 
this  information,  but  no  one  is  under 
any  obligation  to  be  controlled  by  it. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  from  my 
late  home  in  Kentucky  in  regard  to  a  hill 
for  .$25  against  the  Jackson  County  Nur¬ 
series  of  Bosky  Dell.  Illinois.  I  asked  you 
to  write  them  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as 
they  had  refused  to  answer  me.  which  you 
did.  The  company  1ms  made  full  restitu¬ 
tion  by  paying  the  account  in  full.  Shortly 
after  you  published  my  letter  I  received  a 
cheek  for  $15,  which  they  said  they  thought 
I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  and  call  the 
paper  off.  However,  I  enclose  their  last 
letter  with  which  they  sent  the  balance 
and  I  hope  yoy  will  do  as  they  request. 
Texas.  o.  c.  it. 

In  the  letter  accompanying  the  remit¬ 
tance  the  Jackson  County  Nurseries  re¬ 
quests  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  be  informed 
that  everything  has  been  made  right. 
We  are  glad  to  make  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  We  have  had  many  complaints 
against  them,  and  this  is  the  first  in¬ 
timation  we  have  received  of  any  dis¬ 
position  to  consider  them  seriously  or 
to  make  adjustments  of  them. 

We  want  to  express  a  word  of  cau¬ 
tion  to  manufacturers,  agents  and  deal¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  to  producers  of  farm 
products  in  the  matter  of  shipments  to 
one  F.  A.  Booth,  Stanley,  New  York. 
Our  information  is  that  Mr.  Booth 
seems  ready  to  buy  anything  from  a 
garden  rake  to  a  thrashing  machine  that 
he  can  get  on  credit.  As  he  never 
pays  for  anything  shipped  on  credit,  he 
has  something  of  an  advantage  in  meet¬ 
ing  competition  when  it  comes  to  mak¬ 
ing  sales.  He  had  some  experience 
with  the  law  some  time  ago  which  took 
him  out  of  the  field  of  active  operations, 
but  he  is  now  in  position  to  order  again 
on  credit  account. 

Can  you  give  mo  information  in  regard 
to  (he  following  question  through  the  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk  department  of  your  paper?  In 
ease  bonds  or  stocks  are  lost  or  destroyed, 
can  their  value  be  recovered?  I  suppose 
there  must  be  some  method  of  recovering 
their  value,  for  if  not.  they  would  have  at 
least  one  distinct  drawback  as  an  invest¬ 
ment.  I  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  farming  paper  that  I  take. 

Vermont.  f.  p.  w. 


The  usual  course  in  such  a  case  is  to 
furnish  the  transfer  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany  a  sworn  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  original  certificate  has  been 
destroyed  or  lost,  and  an  indemnity 
bond  to  protect  him  and  the  company  in 
case  the  old  certificate  should  turn  up. 
A  new  certificate  is  then  issued,  j.  j.  D. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  16. 
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Trios  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkevs  and 
100  bushels  Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd  Seed 
Corn.  KDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Mating  List  will  be  Sent  on  Request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Standard  of  Merit  Barred  Hocks.  Eggs  $1.25 
and  $3.00  per  15  eggs.  Standard  of  Merit  Mammoth 
White  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  $1.25  per  10  eggs. 


FAIR  AVON 
Lock  Box  248. 


POULTRY  YARDS 
Easton,  MARYLAND. 


A  REMARKABLE  INVENTION 

A  machine  that  both  hatches  and 
broods  on  the  ground  like  a  live  hen. 

THE  WIZARD  BROODER-INCUBATOR 

In  reality  an  Artificial  Hen.  All  Metal  and 
Eire  Proof  to  the  Limit. 

Hatches  and  Hovers  its  young  like  a  Mother 
Hen.  Stops  guesswork  of  supplied  moisture  by 
Automatically  Drawing  Its  Supply 
From  tlie  Ground. 

Positively  the  greatest 
machine  of  the  century. 
Every  Farm  or  Poultry 
Plant  should  own  one 
or  more  of  these  Dou- 
ble  Duty  Machines. 
Three  Months’  Trial  Free.  100-egg  size  under 
$10.00.  Don’t  make  a  move  towards  bnying 
an  incubator  or  brooder  until  you  drop  us  a  postal 
for  Circular  and  Special  Introductory  Prices 
of  this  Greatest  of  New  Discoveries.  Address 
WIZARD  MFG  CO. 

Lock  BOX  212,  MORROW,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


BUYERS  OF 
INCUBATORS 

This  Great  Free  Book  has  Five  Long  Chapters  on  Feeding1 
Chickens;  Laying  Records;  Incubating;  Brooding,  and  “What 
the  Poultry  Business  Is.”  It  is  full  of  pictures  of  Standard! 

Bred  Farm  Fowls  and  Prize  Winners;  Photographs  of  the 
Highest  Priced  Birds  Ever  Sold  (five  fowls  for  57,500),  and 
letters  from  their  owners:  over  seventy  pictures  of  the  Big¬ 
gest  Poultry  and  Duck  Farms  and  Experiment  Stations; 
over  fifty  photographs  of  Leading  Breeders  and  Experts 
you  have  read  about  but  perhaps  have  never  seen;  also 
pictures  of  some  nice  flocks  of  fowls  raised  by  women  on 
the  farm.  It  explains  fully  the  New  Rules  of  Fire  Insurance 
Companies;  tells  about  our  Newly  Invented  Electric 
Hatchers,  and  our  Mammoth  Incubator  holding  40,000  eggs;  also  our  New  1909  Pattern 
Insurable  Incubators  and  Brooders.  We  pay  postage  on  this  great  book  of  212  pages 
and  give  it  to  you  Free  if  you  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  you  write.  Address 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass.;  Ntw  York  City;  Chicago,  IlL;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  Cal,  or  London,  Eng, 


LET  US  SEND  YOU 
THIS  GREAT 
FREE  BOOK 


! 


MONEY  RETURNED 

If  any  of  the  following  Poultry  Remedies  fail 
to  give  the  results  claimed  for  them. 

HARDING’S  POSITIVE  CHOLERA  CURE,  25c.  By  mall,  40c. 
HARDING’S  SUCCESSFUL  ROUP  CURE,  By  mail,  50c. 
HARDING’S  LICE  KILLER,  25c.  By  mall,  40c. 

HARDING’S  SCALY  LEG  CURE,  25c.  By  mall,  35c. 

HARDING’S  SHEEP  DIP,  $1.25  per  gallon 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  I  will.  Take 
no  substitute.  Catalogue  free. 

Geo.  L.  Harding,  204  Water  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  the  right  kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous.  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care.  Our  Eggs 
batch  strong  chicks  that  live  and  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

90  Per  Cent.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.W. Leghorns. 


Cornell  University 

(EXPERIMENT  STATION) 

GASOLINE 
BROODER  HEATER 

Does  the  work  of  four 
kerosene  lamD  heated 
brooders,  with  less  cost 
for  fuel  and  one-quarter 
the  labor.  Raises  bet- 
ter,  healthier  chicks 
because  the  air  in  the  house  and  hover  is 
always  pure.  Heater  is  simple— runs  for 
days  without  attention— no  soot,  no  lamps 
to  trim.  With  the  heater  we  furnish  free 
complete  set  of  plans  for  building  the  fa¬ 
mous  “A”  type  brooder  house  as  above,  and 
tell  how  to  attach  heater  to  it  and  how  to 
operate.  Trap  Nests.  Dry  Feed  Hoppers, 
etc.,  a  specialty.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
TREMAN,  KING  &  CO., 

Dept.  A.  Ithaca,  N,  Y,§  U.  8.  A. 


MORE;  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN’S  latest  mods. 

m H II II  o  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  freo 
trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass, 

Send  Us  a  Postal  foiL  a  Price 

Just  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  brings  prices  on  all  sizes 
of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators 

and  Brooders  —  guaranteed  to 
hatch  highest  percentage  of  eggs. 

Liberal  Free  Trial  Plan.  Best 
Incubator  Proposition  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Company,  Box  87%  Racine, Wis. 

Hatch  Chickens  by 

r*-  A*  _ _ Stahl  "Wood- 

alea  m  en  Hon"  and 

W  "Excelsior” 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 

Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box720  Quincy, III. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $10 


Buffalo, 

City  or  Racine  ; 


and  Brooder 


If  ordered  together  we 
'  send  both  for  HO 
Jand  pay  freight.  Well 
made,  hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  80,  Racine,  Wis. 


POULTRY 


our  new 
book  f  jr  the 
use  of  poultry  rais¬ 
ers.  Keep  account  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 
profits.  Our  Diary, 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new 
Incubators.  It  tells  wliy  our  prices  are 
so  low.  The  Diary  is  free.  Better  write  for  | 
it  today.  Tell  us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want. 
,We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. , 


CHUBBY  CHICKS- 

hatch  big  profits.  The  Reliable 
Incubator  hatches  chubby  chicks. 
Write  today  for  our  Free,  interest¬ 
ing,  illustrated  Poultry  Book,  which 
will  instruct  you  in  every  branch  of 
poultry  raising  and  tell  you  how  the 
.Reliable  hns  smashed  World’s  hatching 
records  continuously  for  the  last  12  years 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 
Box  O  1  1  Quincy,  III,  | 


The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  anil  du'eks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals.  wi  \z  &  mackensen, 
Dept.  10,  Plicasantry  A  (iame  Park,  Tardley,  Pn. 


Greider’s 
Book 
On  Poultry 


I 


Concise,  practical.  How 
to  make  money  with  poul¬ 
try:  information  as  to 
buildings,  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases, 
etc.  Fifteen  at-| 
tractive  chromos : 

sixty  prominent  varieties.  10c  post  paid. 

Fine,  pure-bred  stock  and  eggs  at  low 
prices.  GREIDER’S  GERMICIDE— a 
sure  preventive  and  an  excellent  disin¬ 
fectant.  B.  H.  CREIDER,  Rhooms,  Pa. 


Woodlands  Farm 

Breeding  Stock.  Eggs  forHatchlng  from  onr  famons 
trap-nested  stock.  Circular  free.  Box  D,  Iona,  N  J 

CHOICE  BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

For  Sale  ;  Stamp. 

MRS.  II.  CHUMHLKV. _ Draper,  Va. 

AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO..  Collins,  Ohio.  Stnndard- 
Kred  Golden,  Silver  and  White  WyandottesJIamburgs 
Leghorn 8,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Scotch  Collie.  Scotch  Terrier 
and  Irish  Terrier  Dogs.  Choice  Stock  and  Eggs. 

EGGS  #1.00  per  1ft,  $2.00  per  40.  From  Thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyaudottes,  Reds,  Leghorns,  S.  Ham. 
burgs.  14  varieties.  Catalogue*  S.  K.  MOIIR,  I'oopersburg,  I’a- 

COOK’S  Strain  TJlack  Orpington  Eggs,  $8.00 
per  100;  Seaman’s  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $7.00  per 
Elegant  Orpingtons  For  Sale.  DORO 
POULIRY  YA RD,  1691  E.  48th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

UAH  ALSTYNE  S  S.  &  R.C.R.I.  REDS.—  F.ggs  for  hatching 
1  $6  and  $«  per  100:  $1.50  and  $2  per  setting.  Breeding 
ckls.  $2  to  $5.  Ed w. Van  Alstyne  &  Son, K i nderh ook, N.  Y, 

Poultry-men — Send  lor.  for  our  19<'9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  3r.  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  It.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata- 
log  free.  C.  II.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cheap 
bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties. 
I  Good  stock,  Eggs  15,  $1.""  - - 


- - ,  00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalogue. 

K.  MOIIR,  Route  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


WATSON’S  STRAIN  OF  K.  C  RHODE 
ISLAND  REI),  the  greatest  of  all  winter 
layers.  Cockerels  and  eggs  for  hatching  from  this 
great  strain.  R.  and  S.  C.  White  Orpington  Cock¬ 
erels.  Circular  free.  Send  ten  cents  for  sure  cure 
for  roup.  IRA  WATSON,  Eredonla,  N.  Y. 


40  BEST  POULTR  Y — Eggs  or  stock. 

"rite  your  wants.  I  will  save  you  money.  Big  cata¬ 
log  10c.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  A,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Giant  strain  bronze  turkey  eggs 

—$3.00  per  10.  R.  C.  li.I.  Red  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FDR  ^  A  I  F — White  Wyandotte  cockerels  and  eggs 
I  Wll  vnbL  to  hatch.  For  descriptions  and  prices 
write  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 


Jronze  Turkey*— Vigorous  breeding  stock  for  farmers 
and  breeders.  O.  Quigley, Box  266, Goshen,  Orange  Co., N.Y. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTHS-exelusively  trap-nested, 
bred  to  lay.  Eggs  from  best  pens  $2  for  15;  incu¬ 
bator  eggs  $6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Alt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Large  Toulouse  Geese,  Pearl  Guineas,  and 
White  Rock  Ckls.  For  Sale;  Best  Stock;  Cir. 
Free.  E.  SCHIEBER,  Route  2,  Bueyrus,  Ohio. 

RFD  RARY  chiel{s  l">c  each.  $15  per  100.  Book 
IlkU  UHU  I  orders  now.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock,  eggs.  Cobni.su  Farms,  Edwardsbnrg,  Alich. 

DDnW7P  TUP  YPYQ— from  47-lb.  toms.  25-lb. 

DnUllLL  lUfmLIO  hens.  Winners  the 
world  over.  White  turkeys.  Stamp.  GEO.  WOLF, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PEKIN  DUCKS  and 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


We  will  sell  at  a  sacri- 
fi  c,  e  some  of  onr 
Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  cockerels, 
birds  that  have  been 
bred  from  prolific  layers  and  high  scoring  exhibi¬ 
tion  stock  at  $1.50  each  and  up.  Wo  have  a  few 
yearling  cocks  of  the  same  strain  at  $1.00  each. 
Also  some  yearling  White  Wyandotte  and  Barred 
Roek  liens.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  improve 
your  flock  at  small  cost,  as  our  plant  is  much  over¬ 
stocked.  Imperial  Pekin  ducks  and  the  genuine 
Japanese  breed  of  ducks  and  incubator  eggs  in  any 
quantity.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  Incubators  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

DONNIE  IJRAE  POULTRY  FARM,’ 
.New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  , 
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Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
February  13,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  Indetlnite  word,  but  in  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Betail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .32 

© 

35/6) 

.38 

Good  to  Choice . 

. .  .28 

® 

.31 

32® 

.34 

bower  Grades  . 

@ 

.25 

28® 

.30 

Storage . 

. .  .22 

® 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

...  .26 

© 

.28 

.27© 

.30 

Common  to  Good.. 

. .  .20 

<§> 

.23 

.24® 

.26 

Factory . 

.17 

(ft 

.20 

.22® 

.26 

Packing  Stock . 

® 

.19 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  bPSt.... 

..  .15 

@ 

.16 

.20® 

.22 

Common  to  Good . . 

..  .12 

@ 

.14 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

. ..  .05 

@ 

.09 

.10® 

.13 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz.... 

..  .36 

@ 

.38 

.40© 

.42 

White,  good  to  choice.  .32 

® 

.33 

.35® 

.38 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

® 

.31 

.32® 

.34 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .25 

® 

.28 

.30® 

.31 

Western . 

..  .18 

® 

.25 

.25® 

.30 

Storage . 

. .  .22 

® 

.26 

.25© 

.30 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

2.45 

qt. 

.12 

Medium . 

2-30 

Pea . 

@  2.30 

qt. 

.10 

Red  Kidney . . 

2.00 

©  2.30 

White  Kidney . 

...  2.40 

®  2.65 

qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

...  2.90 

® 

3.00 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

...  .12 

® 

.13 

Common  to  Good . . . 

...  .10 

® 

.11 

Olds . . 

@ 

.06 

German  Crop,  1908  . . 

. . .  .23 

® 

.30 

HONEY 

Clover,  comb . 

(ft 

.15 

.18® 

.20 

Buckwheat . 

...  .1! 

© 

.12 

.16® 

.18 

Extracted,  lb . 

...  4)7 

@ 

.09 

.12® 

.16 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

■0814 

.12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.05 

®  .07 

•08@ 

.10 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

@  .05 

Cherries . 

.12 

@  .14 

lb.  .15© 

.20 

Raspberries . 

.20 

lb.  .22© 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

®  .13 

Blackberries . 

.07 

©  .0714 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Spitz . 

4.00 

®  6.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  5.00 

pk. 

.75 

Greening.,, . 

3.50 

©  5.00 

Spy . 

4.00 

@  5.00 

King . 

@  5.25 

Ben  Davis . 

2.25 

©  4.00 

Western,  bu.  box.... 

1.25 

@  3.25 

doz.  .50@1.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 12.00 

©13.00 

qt.  .15© 

.20 

Jersey,  bbl . 

10.00 

@13.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate.... 

2.25 

@  3.00 

Strawberries, 

Florida,  qt . 

.30 

@  .50 

.40© 

.50 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

(a)  3.75 

doz.  .50© 

,75 

California,  fey.  box. 

3.50 

©  3.75 

doz.  .75/6)1.00 

California,  choice... 

3.00 

Cd)  3.25 

doz.  .40/6) 

.50 

Grape  Fruit, 

Florida,  fey.  box . 

3.50 

©  4.50 

each  .20© 

.25 

Florida,  choice . 

2.00 

©  3.00 

each  .10© 

.15 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  6.25 

qt. 

.10 

Siate.  180  lbs . 

2.00 

®  2.25 

bu. 

1.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

2.75 

@  3.00 

bu. 

1.25 

Jersey,  180  lbs . 

1 .75 

@  2.00 

bu. 

.90 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

2.35 

@  2.40 

bu. 

1.00 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

1.75 

@  2.10 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu  bkt. 

.75 

@  1.25 

pk.  .30® 

.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.10 

@  .12 

.18© 

.20 

Beets,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

%  pk. 

.10 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

Cabbage,  ton . 

30.00 

@35.00 

head  .10® 

.12 

New,  bbl.  crate . 

1 .50 

@  2.25 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

@  .50 

bch.  .10® 

.20 

Lettuce,  Southern. bkt. 

l.oo 

@  3.00 

each  .06@ 

.10 

Onions, 

Conn.  White-  bbl _ 

3.00 

@  5  00 

qt. 

15 

Conn.  Yellow . 

2.00 

@  2.50 

qt. 

.10 

Conn.  Red . 

1.75 

@  2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1.50 

®  2.00 

Peas, 

Southern,  %  bbl.  bkt.  2.00 

®  4.00 

%  Pk. 

.60 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

%  pk. 

.15 

Parsley,  100  bunches.. 

1.50 

©  2.00 

bch. 

.05 

Romaine, 

Southern,  bkt . 

1.00 

©  1.50 

head 

.10 

Radishes,  bkt . 

2.00 

@  3.00 

bch. 

.05 

String  Beans, 

Southern,  %  bbl.  bkt. 

1 .50 

®  3.00 

qt. 

.20 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.00 

@  1.50 

pk. 

.30 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

.75 

@  1.00 

Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

each 

.05 

White,  bbl . 

.50 

@  1.00 

%  Pk. 

.15 

Tomatoes, 

Florida, 20  qt.  carrier. 

1.00 

@  2.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz . 

2.00 

each 

.20 

No.  1,  doz . 

1.25 

@  1.75 

each 

.16© 

.18 

No.  2.  box . 

2.00 

@  4.50 

each 

.06® 

.10 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.20 

@  .45 

V 

•76@1 .00 

Mint,  dozen  bunches.. 

.60 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

2.50 

©  3.50 

bch. 

.05 

matoes,  lb . 

.15 

©  .25 

lb. 

.25© 

.35 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.13 

.16® 

.18 

Fowls . 

.13 

Roosters . . 

.0814 

Turkeys . 

.12 

@  .16 

.14© 

.19 

Ducks . 

.15 

.16 

Geese . 

.11 

@  .12 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  lb . 

.22 

@  .23 

lb. 

.24® 

.25 

Fair  to  Good . 

.17 

@  .2(1 

.20® 

.22 

Capons,  best . 

@  .28 

.30© 

.32 

Common  to  good . 

.19 

©  .24 

.  25® 

.28 

Chickens,  best . 

.23 

@  .24 

.25® 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .18 

@  .20 

23® 

.26 

Common  Run . 

.12 

@  .16 

.16® 

.18 

Fowls . 

.11 

@  .14 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks . 

.11 

®  .15 

.15® 

.18 

Geese . 

,  .10 

©  .15 

.15® 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

©  4.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 12  ®  .12%  .18®  25 

Common  to  Good . 0?  ®  .11  .15®  .17 

Lambs, hothouse, head.  7.00  ©10.00 

I*ork . 05  @  .0!)  .12®  .15 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

gives  Genasco  the  life  that 
makes  it  resist  the  weath¬ 
er  and  last  for  years. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

doesn’t  crack,  rot,  rust  or 
break.  How  long-  do  you 
suppose  roofing  lasts  that’s 
made  of — who  can  tell  ? 

Get  Genasco— the  roofing  you  know  about. 
Guaranteed  in  writing  by  a  thirty -two-million- 
dollar  organization.  Mineral  and  smooth  sur¬ 
face.  Look  for  the  trade-mark.  Write  for 
samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  retdy  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


WILLIAMS  8c  RENO’S 

verSeasTolrs 

TO  EUROPE 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

By  a  FARMER-TRAVELER 

NO  HURRY!  NO  WORRY! 

CHOICE  ITINERARY  I  SELECT  COM  PANY  I 

The  ideal  way  to  Travel  for  Recreation 
and  Instruction 


Our  dates  and  steamers  are  the  most 
popular,  and  bookings  are  rapidly  being 
made.  Those  desiring  to  join  mast  act 
quickly. 

JNO.  R.  WILLIAMS 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4  Barry,  Illinois 


Faint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy* 
Eive  Per  Cent. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  aud  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


WRITE  FOR  BEST  BUGGY  OFFER 


in  America,  on  famous  Columbus  Bug¬ 
gies — at  prices  that  save  you  hi g  money. 
Lowest  factory  prices  offered  by  anyone, 
shipped  on  one  month’s  approval,  2 
years’  guarantee.  Get  new  free  catalog. 
Columbafl  Carriage  &  Harness  Co* 
Station  C88_ Col  uni  By  s*  O* 


.55  Buys 

the  Best 

140- Egg 

Incvibator  ever  Ma.de 
Freight.  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
- ,  -  copper  tank:  nursery, self-regu- 

I  City  or  Kacino  latlng.  Best  140-chick  hot-water 

Brooder, *1.50.  Ordered  together  $11.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  No  machines  at  any  prico  are  better. 
Write  for  book  today  or  send  price  aud  save  waiting. 
^eM^^ItjMncubjto^COj^^oi^^S^RacIne^Wis. 


Toulouse  Geese.  Breedovs.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Tur 
1  keys,  ducks,  chickens.  J.  Bert  McConnell,  Ligonler,  Ind. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS-Puro  Fisliel  Strain. 

Kggs  from  tested  layers  $t  per  15,  $6  per  100.  76  per  cent, 

fertility  guaranteed.  ISAAC  C.  CI.AIiK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


pi.EASE  send  iv  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Cnlvos,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  It.  IVOODWAltb,  SOU  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  BALE 

A  Good  Madison  County  Farm  of 


Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  $1,800.  ) 
Also  a  few  young  sons  of  Fern’s  Jubilee,  | 
No.  73852,  A.  J.  C.  C  .  at  $50.00  Each.  1 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  ! 


Hothouse  Lambs, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro-  | 
ducts.  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured  ! 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited,  t 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  EGGS  EGGS 


i 

i 


PRICE  FOR  SAME 

Check  Mailed  Upon  Receipt  of  Goods. 

E&S  Producers  Co. 

1249  BEDFORD  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Place  to  board  in  the  conntry,  New 
Hampshire  or  Mass.,  for  man  75  years  old,  in 
good  health,  glad  to  help  around  a  place.  Write  to 
H.  B.  D.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  office. 


YOUNG  MAN  seeks  position  on  poultry  plant 
H.  F.  care  of  The  Rural  New-Youkek. 


\A/ANTCn~A  P°sition  as  manager  of  a  farm. 
11  nil  I  LU  Years  of  experience  in  farm  work 
Address  Manager,  care  The  Rural  New- Vorker' 


LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  4.70  @  6.10 


Oxen . 4.50  ©  5.0(1 

Bulls . 3.25  ©  4.15 

Cows . 1.25  ®  4. DO 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

100  lbs . 8.00  @10.00  lb.  .18©  .25 

GHi  1 V6S 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  6.00  @  9.50 

Culls . 2.50  ©  4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3.00  @  4.00 

Lambs . 7.00  @  8.00 

Hogs..  . 6.50  .©  7.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu .  1.21 

No.  2,  Bed .  1.11 

No.  1,  Macaroni .  1.04 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .66  @  .72 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .63  @  .60 

Bye . 80  ©  .82 

Barley . 70  ©  .72 

FEED 

Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 25.00  @27.00 

Middlings . 28.00  @30.00 

Red  Dog .  31.00 

Linseed  Meal . 32.00  @33.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  60  cents  to  $1.00 


per  ton  lees. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 

@16.00 

No.  2 . 

@15.00 

No.  3 . 

...12.00 

@13.00 

Clover  Mixed . 

...13.00 

@15.00 

Clover . 

@12. (Ml 

Wild . 

©  8.00 

Straw,  Rye . 

. . .  18.(X) 

@20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat... 

...  8.00 

©10.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 30©  .3014 

Fair  to  Good . 27©  .29 

Eggs,  Fancy .  .35 

Good  to  Choice . 32©  .33 

Lower  Grades . 25©  .28 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl . 5.00©  6.00 

Common  to  Good .  3.00©  4.50 

Oranges,  box . 2.00@  3.75 

Strawberries,  quart' . 35©  .50 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag .  1.50@  1.60 

Sweet  Potatoes,  %  bbl . *  1.00@  1.25 

Onions,  bush . 70©  .80 

Cucumbers,  bush,  box  . 9.00@10.00 

Lettuce,  box .  .50©  .60 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  1.00©  2.25 

Squash,  bbl.... . .  — . 50©  .60 


“For  the  Land’s  SLke  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.” — Adv, 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  Ho  calls  it  Powdrpaiut.  •  It  comes  lu  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  i3 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  oue-fourtb  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r.,  27  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


Plan  to  go  on  one  of 
these  days — the  trip 
will  not  cost  you 
much.  These  special 
low-fare  tickets  over 
the  Rock  Island- 
Frisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines 
will  allow  you  to  go 
one  way  and  return  an¬ 
other,  without  extra  cost. 
You  will  see  more  of  the 
Southwest  than  you  could 
in  any  other  way,  and  can 
better  decide  where  to  locate. 

Ask  the  ticket  agent  to  sell  you  a  ticket 
over  the  Rock  Island-Frisco-C.  &  E.  I. 
Lines,  either  through  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Memphis  or  Bir¬ 
mingham,  according  to  your  location. 

If  you  will  tell  me  where  you  want  to  go,  I 
will  tell  you  the  cost  of  a  ticket  and  send 
you  a  map-schedule. 

I  will  also  send  you  some  interesting  hooks 
about  the  Southwest.  They  will  inform 
you  of  opportunities  waiting  for  you  there, 
and  will  open  your  eyes  to  new  possibilities. 
Write  for  free  copies  today. 

TOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
1914  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago 
1914  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis 


Mar.  2  and  1 6 
April  6  and  20 


s 
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FRISCO 


WANTED-TO  BUY  SMALL  FARM.  James 
Peter,  44  Lowell  Place,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


WANTED — Good  farm,  not  over  40  miles  or  less 
from  N.  Y.  25  to  40  acres.  No  agents.  Address 
“Farm,”  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Excellent  farm  for  sale  cheap: 

over  300  acres  convenient  to  Washington;  75 
acres  in  timber.  Fine  large  brick  house  and  brick 
barn;  all  necessary  outbuildings;  well  fenced. 
Fertile  soil.  Commands  magnificent.  view  of  Poto¬ 
mac  river.  Attractive.  CLAUDE  G. STEPHENSON, 
Virginia  Properties,  Herndon,  Ya. 


FRUIT  RIDGE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Best  325  aero  farm  in  N.  Y.  State.  No  waste  !and. 
Not  a  poor  knoll.  125  acres  of  hearing  orchards; 
crop  of  apples  in  a  single  year,  6000  bids.  Ample 
buildings  in  fine  repair.  Abundant  water.  One 
mile  to  school  and  church,  two  miles  to  depot. 
R.  F.  D.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Address 

J.  S.  WOODWARD,  Lockport,  New  York. 


Ready  to  Occupy. 

43  acres  with  crops  and  farm  implements;  %  mile 
to  village;  near  neighbors  ;  7  room  house;  barn  for 
9  cows  and  2  horses,  hen  house;  35  acres  in  fields,  8 
In  timber;  abundance  of  fruit;  owner  has  other 
business  and  for  immediate  sale  will  Include  8  tons 
hay,  all  farm  machinery  and  small  tools  and  a  nice 
dock  of  hens;  only  $2,2U0;  $1 ,400  will  be  left  on  easy 
terms.  See  details,  page  12,  “  Strout’s  Guide,”  copy 
free.  K.  A.  STKOUT  CO..  Land  Title  Bldg.  Phila. 


360  Acres  on  River, 

Estimated  to  be  100,000  oak  and  pine  timber;  large 
Helds  for  growing  hay,  corn,  wheat  and  tobacco; 
plenty  of  fruit;  2  story,  6  room  house,  barns,  poul¬ 
try  houses,  tobacco  sheds,  Ice  house;  pretty  shade; 
nice  supply  of  spring  water;  mall  delivered;  to  set¬ 
tle  matters  at  once,  only  $3,300;  part  cash  and  easy 
terms;  see  details  page  23,  ‘‘Virginia  List  No.  21,” 
copy  free.  E.  A.  STllOUT  CO.,  Scottsville,  Va. 


[An  CAI  C "“Seventy  acres,  fourteen  room 
lUn  OHLC  house,  tenant  house,  two  base¬ 
ment  barns,  40x60  and  25x60,  concrete  floors,  twenty- 
four  cow  stalls,  silo,  ice  house,  hen  house,  milk 
house  ami  hog  house.  Everything  in  fine  condition. 
Fruit.  Milk  now  selling  for  $200  a  month.  One 
and  one-fourth  miles  from  Owego  on  level  road. 
Price,  $6,000,  $3,500  cash,  balance  mortgage. 

HALL’S  FA  KM  AGENCY,  Owego,  New  York. 


“  Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide 
Is  the  title  of  a  big  circular,  illustrated,  and  de¬ 
scribing  an  amazing  assortment  of  low  priced, 
profit-paying  properties,  with  stock,  tools  and 
crops  included;  thrown  on  the  market  at  startling 
sacrifices  to  insure  immediate  settlement  of  es¬ 
tates.  Copv  mailed  free  from  our  nearest  office. 
E.  A.  STKOUT  CO.,  294  Washington  St..  Boston; 
160  Nassau  St.,  New  York;  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia;  Scottsville,  Va.;  Kent’s  Hill,  Me.; 
University  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Cream  Separator 


This  is  positively  the  first  bona  fide,  no-money-down  offer  ever  made 

on  any  cream  separator.  No  manufacturer  of  any  separator  ever  dared  to  make  such  a 
startling  offer  before.  All  others  who  have  ever  pretended  to  offer  you  a  free  trial  or  to  send  their 
separator  without  any  money  down  have  taken  care  to  get  something  out  of  you  first. 

But  we  don  t  want  anything.  All  we  ask  is  your  simple  request.  We  send  the  cream  separator 
direct  to  your  farm  absolutely  without  any  money  down. 

We  want  you  to  read  every  word  of  this  great  offer.  It  is  an  offer  which,  we  think,  proves 
our  absolute  faith  in  the  great  Sheffield  Cream  Separator.  You  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  just  how  much  cream  this  marvelous  separator  will  extract  from  your  milk  before  we  ask 
you  to  send  us  one  cent.  You  never  saw  another  manufacturer  who  was  so  open-handed  in  his 
offer.  The  reason  is  that  no  other  manufacturer  ever  wanted  you  to  know  all  about  his 
machine  before  paying  him  anything.  We  want  you  to  know  all  there  is  to  know  because 
5  we  know  that  we  have  the  separator  that  is  right.  The  principle  of  the  Sheffield  has  been 

_ J.1 _  i  J  1  *  •  .  •  .  1  mm 


- - —  ----  wgui.  jluc  ox  me  anemeia  nas  Deen 

proven  to  be  right  m  Denmark,  the  greatest  dairying  country  in  the  world,  where  this  style  of  separator  is  used  by 
nearly  every  man  who  owns  cows.  Now,  we  want  you  to  read  every  word  of  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer. 

Sent  Without  a  Penny  Down 


FREE  TRI  AL! 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  cream  separator  In  your  own  barn  or  dairy  house  brings  It  to  you 
instantly.  We  send  you  the  Sheffield  without  a  bit*  of  quibbling  or  hesitancy.  We  neither  ask  nor  want  you  to  send  a 
We.,,OIi  6  want  a  cent  of  your  money.  The  Separator  goes  direct  to  you.  You  set  it  up,  give  it  £  thorough  test 
with  the  milk  from  your  own  cows.  We  give  you  a  free  trial  that  IS  a  free  trial  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a 
free  trial  because  we  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  us  any  money  down  —  there  is  no  C.  O.  D.  —  no  lease  nor  mortgage.  You 
keep  your  money  right  in  your  own  pocket;  You  pay  nothing  to  anybody. 

Some  people  PRETEND  to  give  you  a  free  trial,  but  they  ask  you  to  give  them  your  money  first.  We  are  not 

a*rai£  52  *  our  seParator  speak  for  itself.  Test  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  in  every  way,  watch  your  profits  go  up. 
watch  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  cream,  then,  if  you  do  not  believe  that  you  ought  to  have  a  cream  separator,  just 
send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If,  however,  you  decide  to  keep  this  genuine  Sheffield— the  peer  of  all  cream  separators— 
the  separator  that  gives  you  greater  profits  than  any  other— makes  every  cow  you  have  give  you  10056  greater  value  and 
insures  you  greater  profits  from  your  dairy  than  you  ever  made  before— we  will  allow  you  to  keep  it  oh  extremely  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS! 

_ _  *  »  .  . 

These  payments  are  so  small  that  you  will  hardly  notice  them.  You  only  pay  out  of  your  increased  profits.  You 
don  t  need  to  be  without  a  cream  separator  when  you  can  have  the  separator  right  in  your  dairy  house  while  you  are 
paying  for  it.  In  reality  you  do  not  pay  for  it  at  all.  It  pays  for  itself. 

_  Xh|®  what  we  want  to  demonstrate  to  you.  We  want  to  demonstrate  and  prove  beyond  all  peradventure  that  the 
Sheffield  Cream  Separator  does  pay  for  itself.  Only  a  few  months’  use  of  a  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  and  you  will  be 
satisfied  that  this  statement  is  absolutely  correct.  A  few  months  and  the  separator  has  paid  for  itself.  It  has  not  cost 

you  a  penny  because  the  increased  amount  of  cream  has  paid  for  the  machine.  I 

We  don’t  want  to  tire  you  with  a  long  discussion  of  how  our  cream  separator  is  made  here.  You  can  best  under¬ 
stand  this  if  you  let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  Besides  this  free  catalog  we  have  another  book  which  we  should 
like  to  put  into 


No.  2 


your  hands. 

Send  free 
coupon 
now. 


A 


Valuable  Book 

i 

Profitable  Dairying " 

Sent  FREE ! 
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Clip  Out  Coupon 


We  give  you  here  positive  proot  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  over  two  other  cream  separators  of 
acknowledged  high-grade.  There  can  be  no 
more  clinching  proof  than  this — the  proof 
no  other  separator  manufacturer  would 
dare  let  you  make  If  aSbeffield  were  around. 
We  show  you  here  three  test  tubes, 
all  of  the  very  same  size.  Three  portions 
of  milk,  each  portion  the  very  same  in 
quantity  were  taken  from  the  same  cows. 
One  portion  of  this  milk  was  run  through 
the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  and  the  other 
two  quantities  were  run  through  the  other 
two  well-known  cream  separators  referred 
to.  Figure  No.  1  illustrates  the  amount  of 
cream  extracted  by  the  Sheffield.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  that  it  is  at  least  85%  more 
than  that  extracted  by  the  separator  whose 
product  in  cream  is  shown  in  figure  No.  2. 
This  separator  cost  (35.00  more  than  the 
Sheffield,  and  yet  you  can  see  that  only 
three-fourths  as  much  cream  was  extracted 
from  the  same  amount  of  milk.  This  test 
was  made  not  only  once,  but  over  and  over 


again  until  there  was  absolutely  no  doubt 
in  the  minciBof  the  j udges  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Sheffield. 

In  figure  No.  3  we  show  you  the  amount 
of  cream  extracted  by  a  separator  well 
known  to  the  trade,  and  looked  upon  as  a 
"good”  machine.  This  separator  costs 
20%  less  than  the  Sheffield,  but  It  ex¬ 
tracted  50%  less  cream.  No  proof  could 
be  more  positive— more  SURE  than  this. 
Nothing  could  be  more  convincing.  The 
Sheffield  Is  the  peer  of  all  cream  separators, 
and  we  are  willing  to  PROVE  this  by  send¬ 
ing  the  Sheffield  to  you  without  ALLOWING 
you  to  pay  any  money  for  It.  We  want  to 
give  you  the  proof  in  reality— the  proof 
before  your  very  eyes— that  we  show  you 
here  on  this  page.  Sign  the  coupon  and 
get  the  free  book,  “Profitable  Dairying." 
This  book  regularly  sells  for  25  cents.  But 
we  offer  It  FREE.  And  besides  we  send  our 
freo  catalog  telling  all  about  the  Sheffield 
machine  and  all  about  the  great  Free  Trial, 
No -Money -Down,  Easy  Payment  Offer 
Send  the  Coupon  Today. 
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Send  Today!  If  Brings  the  FREE  DAIRY  BOOK 

Just  ask  for  this  book  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you.  It  Is  free.  Place  your  name  on  the  coupon,  cut  it  out, 
and  mail  it  at  once.  Then  we  will  soDd  you  our  great  free  book,  "Profitable  Dairying,”  telling  you 
everything  about  cows  and  dairying,  butter  and  cream  —  how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle,  how  to 
make  them  twice  as  valuable  as  they  are  now,  how  to  make  more  money  than  ever  before  out  of 
c°^[S.  This  book  is  written  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists  in  the  country— 
*  ^  t?*,;-,0-  Benkendorf,  Wisconsin  Dairy  School  Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis.,  and 

K.  L.  Hatch,  Winnebago  County  Agricultural  School,  Winneconne,  Wis. 

We  wlil  also  send  you  Our  FREE  Catalog,  describing  fully  the  great  Sheffield 
Cream  Separator  and  telling  all  about  our  liberal  terms.  Find  out  about  these  terms 
anyway,  even  if  you  don’t  expect  to  buy  a  cream  separator  just  now.  Remember — no 
money  down,  free  trial  and  easy  payments  —  and  we  let  the  separator  tell  its  own 
story.  The  most  sensational  offer  ever  made  in  connection  with  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator,  Our  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Don’t  delay.  Sign  the  coupon  right  now. 
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SHEFFIELD  SEPARATOR  GO. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Edison  Blk.,  Dept.  ^2,  CHICAGO 


Notice  to  Dealers? 

In  the  past  so  many  dealers  have  written  for  our  prices 
and  terms  to  dealers,  we  wish  to  publicly  announce  that 
while  we  will  sell  to  dealers  on  our  regular  terms — the 
same  terms  we  make  direct  to  the  buyers  of  our  separa¬ 
tors— we  prefer  NOT  to  sell  dealers  at  all,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  allow  a  dealers*  discount.  Our  prices  are 
already  so  low  that  it  is  IMPOSSIBLE  for  us  to  make  a 
dealer’s  discount.  W e  want  the  friendship  of  the  dealers, 
but  we  want  to  make  it  plain  that  we  intend  to  sell  to 
the  consumer  for  the  same  price  we  would  have  to  charge 
the  dealer.  Therefore,  in  making  this  public  announce¬ 
ment,  we  hope  to  make  all  understand  our  position 
clearly  so  that  in  the  future  no  mistakes  may  be  made. 
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SPRAYING  WITH  COMPRESSED  AIR. 
How  the  System  Works. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  compressed  air  sprayers,  as 
to  cost,  practicability,  etc.?  I  want  to  use  homemade  lime 
and  sulphur.  Would  there  be  any  trouble  about  agitation? 
Would  the  air  be  very  hard  to  hold?  Would  there  be 
much  danger  of  the  tank  blowing  up?  How  many  pounds 
of  pressure  would  it  have  to  hold?  Would  there  be  much 
difficulty  in  getting  same  pressure  on  nozzle  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  at  the  end  of  the  spraying?  I  want  a  power 


more  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  system 
yet  discovered.  I  will  as  nearly  as  I  can  answer  the 
questions  and  then  add  further  description  of  my  plan. 

Cost  is  more  than  gasoline,  such  as  are  now  on 
the  market,  but  our  air  outfit  will  do  the  work  of  two 
or  three  gasoline  machines.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
can  be  bought  complete  anywhere,  but  any  grower 
can  make  his  own ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  buying  the 
parts  in  open  market  and  assembling  them.  Four  out- 


air  tank  in  five  minutes,  and  that  is  about  as  quick  as 
the  spray  mixture  can  be  put  in  the  spray  tank. 

My  compressed  air  outfit  consists  of  a  central  or 
reloading  station  and  the  parts  taken  into  the  orchard. 
The  central  station  is  located  with  reference  to  its 
convenience  to  water;  it  includes  the  air  compressor, 
mixing  tanks,  etc.  The  parts  taken  to  the  orchard 
consist  of  two  or  more  low  two-wheeled  one-horse 
carts,  each  carrying  a  50-gallon,  air  and  a  50-gallon 


AN  AIR  PRESSURE  SPRAYING  TANK  IN  ACTUAL  ORCHARD  WORK.  Fig.  71. 


sprayer,  but  the  ordinary  engine  and  pump  make  too  heavy 
a  load  for  my  hills.  How  much  power  would  it  take  to 
compress  the  air?  I  have  a  turbine  water  wheel  that 
will  give  10-12  horse  power.  s.  g- 

Virginia. 

It  is  about  10  years  since  I  made  my  first  com¬ 
pressed  air  spraying  outfit.  I  am  still  using  the  first 
carts  and  some  of  the  first  tanks.  Each  year  im¬ 
provements  in  the  details  of  construction,  operation 
and  method  of  application  are  made,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  general  form  is  the  same.  Each  year  I  am 


fits  are  in  use  here.  They  are  used  quite  extensively 
in  northern  Ohio  and  in  several  other  States.  Agita¬ 
tion  is  perfect.  It  is  no  trouble  whatever  to  hold  the 
air,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  blowing  up.  Tanks  are 
tested  to  250  pounds;  175  pounds  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  keeping 
pressure  even  from  beginning  to  end,  and  as  to  weight, 
anywhere  it  is  practical  to  drive  with  a  light  buggy 
the  sprayer  can  be  taken.  Three  or  four  horse  power 
is  sufficient  to  drive  a  compressor  to  charge  a  50-gallon 


mixture  tank  fitted  with  hose,  rod  and  nozzles.  This 
is  all  the  machinery  taken  into  the  orchard.  When 
we  get  ready  to  spray  we  go  ahead  and  spray,  with 
no  more  thought  or  liability  of  accident  or  trouble 
with  the  operation  than  with  a  job  of  plowing  or 
cultivating. 

The  object  of  using  two  or  more  carts  (I  use  five 
or  six  and  two  or  three  nozzle  men)  is  to  avoid  delay. 
Spraying  with  us  is  a  continuous  operation ;  one  or 
more  are  constantly  in  operation  while  the  others  are 
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being  filled  or  on  the  way.  I  use  only  one  nozzle 
man  to  each  cart  in  operation.  He  drives  his  own 
horse,  which  is  not  difficult,  as  any  horse  soon 
learns  what  is  wanted  of  him.  A  boy  takes  out  the 
full  and  brings  back  the  empty  carts.  One  minute  is 
sufficient  time  for  the  nozzle  man  to  uncouple  his  hose 
from  the  spent  tank  and  recouple  to  a  full  one.  I 
use  50-foot  lengths  of  j4-inch  hose  and  a  gas  pipe  rod 
six  to  12  or  more  feet  long,  according  to  size  of  trees. 
I  have  used  every  sort  of  nozzle  I  could  find.  The 
great  trouble  is  to  find  them  with  capacity  enough. 
This  system  is  not  like  a  pump;  its  power  is  stored 
ready  for  use  whether  you  use  one  or  100  nozzles. 
T  now  use  on  each  spray  rod  two  of  the  largest  nozzles 
I  can  get.  I  use  right-angle  nozzles  and  spray  all 
from  one  side ;  have  no  trouble  in  completely  covering 
every  part  of  the  tree.  I  could  not  do  it,  however, 
with  straight  nozzles.  I  consider  80  pounds  a  very 
good  pressure ;  1G0  pounds  in  the  air  tank  to  begin 
with  gives  80  pounds  throughout.  I  like  50-gallon 
tanks  best.  The  filled  cart  weighs  850  pounds,  and 
can  be  handled  anywhere.  We  often  spray  in  Spring 
when  the  nozzle  man  sinks  ankle  deep  in  mud.  As  I 
have  said  above,  the  initial  cost  is  greater  than  other 
systems,  but  the  capacity  is  whatever  one  wants  to 
make  it,  and  the  operating  expenses  less  than  any 
other.  I  have  no  trouble  in  taking  care  of  more 
than  20,000  trees  set  largely  in  1896,  besides  more  than 
30  acres  of  grapes  and  several  acres  of  currants  and 
gooseberries.  It  will  occur  to  many  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y. :  “If  this  is  such  a  good  thing  why  does  not 
some  one  make  it  and  put  it  on  the  market?”  I  know 
why.  The  Pierce-Loop  Sprayer  Co.  quit,  and  I  think 
their  reason  sufficient  explanation.  The  manufacture 
of  compressed  air  outfits  is  simply  the  assembling  of 
some  machinery  and  parts  already  manufactured  which 
the  ordinary  up-to-date  grower  can  himself  purchase 
in  the  open  market.  All  these  machines  and  parts 
are  staple  articles  of  trade.  No  profit  can  be  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  any  of  them  in  a  small  way. 
Sales  of  spraying  outfits  are  so  comparatively  few 
that  a  reasonable  profit  added  would  make  the  selling 
price  too  high.  a.  x.  loop. 

Pennsylvania. 


APPLES  FOR  NEW  YORK-BUYING  TREES. 

1  intern!  to  set  an  apple  orchard  this  Spring,  I  am  going 
to  plant  Kings,  Spitzenburg,  Baldwin  and  Snow  apples. 
Can  you  name  any  better  kind  of  large  red  Winter 
apples?  Above  all  can  you  name  a  grower  not  too  far 
away  who  will  let  me  have  them  true  to  name?  j.  f.  s. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  varieties  above  named  are  all  good  ones  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Snow,  which  is  very  suscep¬ 
tible  to  apple  scab  in  some  localities,  and  is  a  late. 
Fall  rather  than  a  Winter  apple.  Hubbardston  Non¬ 
such  and  Rome  Beauty  are  two  very  dependable 
varieties,  and  are  good  sellers  when  well  grown.  The 
question  of  varieties  is  largely  a  local  one,  and  you 
should  select  those  standard  varieties  which  do  best 
in  your  own  locality,  and  upon  locations  of  soil,  eleva¬ 
tion,  etc.,  similar  to  where  you  intend  to  plant. 
Given  proper  soil  and  location,  one  would  have  hard 
work  to  name  four  better  money-makers  for  New 
York  State  than  Baldwin,  Spy,  Greening  and  King. 

The  last  question  is  important.  As  a  general  rule 
is  is  best  to  buy  from,  the  nurseryman  nearest  who  has 
a  good  reputation  and  quite  a  local  trade;  go  and 
select  your  own  trees  if  possible.  It  is  quite  possible 
even  then  that  some  of  the  trees  will  not  prove  true 
to  name,  even  with  the  best  intentions  on  the  part 
of  the  nurseryman,  for  the  man  cutting  buds  or  grafts 
might  have  got  over  on  the  wrong  row.  The  stake 
marking  the  row  might  have  been  pulled  out  by  a 
laborer  in  plowing  or  cultivating,  and  put  back  on  the 
wrong  row,  or  the  nurseryman  might  have  gone  out 
to  an  orchardist  for  buds  or  grafts  and  by  mistake 
took  them  from  the  wrong  tree.  A  case  recently  came 
to  notice'  where  the  nurseryman  went  to  a  peach 
grower  for  buds  of  Chairs  Choice,  and  by  mistake  of 
the  grower  was  directed  to  Stevens  Rareripe  trees. 
Both  men  were  innocent  in  the  matter,  and  it  was 
done  unknowingly.  The  nurseryman’s  own  reputation 
must  count  in  this  matter  and  do  not  discard  him  for 
one  or  two  small  lapses,  for  men  are  scarce  who  have 
been  in  the  nursery  business  many  years  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  few  mistakes.  No  nurseryman  doing  a  business 
of  any  size  grows  everything,  but  occasionally  has  to 
buy,  and  they  generally  try  to  buy  varieties  true  to 
name  and  from  responsible  parties.  There  is  a  class 
of  so-called  nurserymen,  however,  who  grow  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  that  they  sell,  buying  everything.  Many 
of  these  use  every  care  to  have  their  varieties  true  to 
name,  and  buy  of  some  responsible  parties  as  far  as 
possible.  But  there  are  others  in  this  class  who  are 
always  looking  for  surplus  stock  and  cheap  left-overs 
of  any  old  variety  to  fill  their  orders.  One  of  these  a 
few  years  ago  bought  any  available  variety  of  plum  to 
fill  orders  for  a  wonderful  prune  the  like  of  which 
probably  never  grew  on  this  earth. 


PLAV  .POR  A  SPRAYING  PLANT. 

I  am  planing  lo  build  a  spraying  plant  in  the  near 
future,  and  >re\  vith  send  you  a  general  plan  and 
ask  you  and  our  r, 'yaders  to  make  criticisms  or  give 
advice.  We^ave  {  -ound  it  a  hard  and  disagreeable 
job  to  fill  <ir  {an!  cs  from  the  hc*ise  well.  It  also, 
leaves  a  “n^SPy”  :,ce  around  the  well.  Poison  gets 
spilled,  am  .t^0<auie  r  if  is  an  unsuitable  place.  Then 
the  droug'’t  was  st>  /  bad  last  year  that  when  we  came 
to  do  ou_  pa|i  spraying  we  found  there  was  not 
water  en(ugh  .r.  fill  our  tank  once,  so  we  were 
forced  to  Q  t,-  a  nearby  creek.  The  diagram*  gives 
a  general  i  „  of  what  I  have  in  mind.  It  so  hap¬ 


pens  that  the  creek,  which  is  never  dry,  runs  about 
10  rods  from  the  orchard.  The  water  would  have  to 
be  elevated  10  or  15  feet.  The  plant  to  be  enclosed 
would  be  10x18  feet,  with  an'  open  platform  6x18 
feet,  the  whole  to  be  elevated  about  30  inches  from 
ground,  or  on  a  level  with  spraying  wagon.  The  tank 
to  be  elevated  high  enough  so  water  would  flow  from 
bottom  naturally  to  strainer  at  top  of  spraying  tank. 
A  two-inch  rubber  hose  could  be  used  for  this.  In 
one  end  of  building  a  water  heater  could  be  placed 
if  warm  water  should  be  needed.  At  one  side  there 
would  be  room  for  various  barrels  of  lime,  sulphur, 
blue  vitriol,  oil,  etc.  No  provision  is  made  of  course 
in  this  plant  for  boiling  the  lime  sulphur  solution, 
although  the  self-boiled  could  be  easily  made.  I 
plan  to  have  the  storage  tank  hold  from  300  to  400 
gallons.  The  force  pump  and  power  for  same  must 
be  at  the  creek.  What  size  piping  would  be  best  to 
go  from  creek  to  tank  to  carry  water,  say  at  the 
rate  of  300  gallons  per  hour?  Also,  what  would  be 
best  power  to  have  at  creek,  gasoline  engine,  hot  air 
pump,  or  Aermotor  gasoline  engine?  I  thought  of 
getting  a.  gasoline  engine,  and  the  same  could  be  used 
for  other  purposes  on  the  farm  when  spraying  sea¬ 
son  was  over.  w.  a.  bassett. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.  Y. — Will  readers  with  experience  criticise 
this  plan  ? 


EVEN  THOSE  FINE  PACIFIC  APPLES  GO  TO 
THE  MIDDLEMAN. 

In  this  country,  known  best  as  the  Palouse  country, 
there  are  annually  thousands  of  tons  of  good  fruit 
that  go  to  waste.  Reason,  extortion  of  dealers  and 


A  NEW  DITCHING  MACHINE.  Fig.  72. 

transportation  companies.  In  1902  the  writer  made 
two  shipments  of  boxed  apples  to  a  Spokane,  Wash., 
commission  mart.  In  October  156  boxes,  price 
received  $51.60;  in  November  225  boxes,  price  re¬ 
ceived  $85.30.  These  boxes  contained  one  bushel, 
fruit  tightly  packed,  free  from  blemishes  and  uniform 
size.  These  shipments  by  rail  90  miles  and  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  I  waited  six  months  for  any  returns.  In 
1898  I  shipped  100  boxes  of  apples  to  Tacoma,  some 
250  miles  by  rail,  in  carload  lot.  I  waited  four 


months  for  returns  and  received  check  for  $21.50. 
These  were  four-tier  apples  (of  Twenty  Ounce  Pippin 
variety),  and  I  think  the  best  apples  I  ever  packed. 
This  car  was  arranged  for  by  a  local  preacher,  who 
had  been  to  Tacoma  and  said  there  was  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  this  variety.  Cost  of  this  shipment  was :  100 
boxes,  $12;  packing  100  boxes,  $5;  two  loads  hauling 
10  miles  to  car,  $6;  total  cost  to  ship,  $23.  In  1903  I 
contracted  to  sell  my  apples  to  Shims  &  Co.,  of  Spo¬ 
kane,  they  to  pack  the  fruit.  This  is  how  I  came  out : 
I  picked  500  boxes,  discarding  fruit  with  blemishes. 
Shims’  men  packed  349  boxes,  discarding  the  rest. 
Price  received,  58J4  cents  per  box;  total,  $204.90.  Cost 
of  shipping,  picking,  two  men  eight  days,  $16;  boxes, 
$42;  nailing  same,  $4.50;  boarding  three  men,  $6; 
hauling  to  car,  $14.  Net  receipts  for  349  boxes, 
$128.10. 

Now  for  the  cost  to  consumer  on  this  fruit.  Sitting 
in  a  hotel  office  at  Walla  Walla  a  Spokane  acquain¬ 
tance  met  me  and  remarked :  “I  bought  a  box  of  your 
apples  this  Fall,  with  your  name  on  box.  They  were 
fine.  You  fruit  growers  must  be  making  money.  I 
paid  $2.50  per  box,  and  day  before  Chfistmas  I  wanted 
another  box — price  $3.”  Readers  can  figure  out  what 
the  producer  got  and  what  the  consumer  paid.  Is  it 
strange  that  so  much  goes  ,to  waste,  and  that  now  the 
orchards  are  abandoned  to  the  hogs?  This  is  not  an 
exceptional  case,  and  some  of  my  neighbors  have 
fared  worse.  henry  fowler. 

Whitman  Co.,  Wash. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  “FLOATS.” 

Since  we  began  to  talk  about  using  “floats”  or 
ground  raw  phosphate  in  stables  or  in  the  manure, 
many  farmers  have  written  to  ask  more  about  it. 
We  do  not  want  to  set  anyone  wrong  and  therefore 
make  this  explanation.  “Floats”  is  a  name  given  to 
phosphate  rock  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  In  making 
acid  phosphate  the  “floats”  are  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid  which  “cuts”  or  dissolves  them  and  makes  the 
phosphoric  acid  available.  Do  not  therefore  imagine 
that  the  "floats”  will  take  the  place  of  acid  phosphate 
in  feeding  your  crops.  This  cannot  be  done  until 
the  “floats”  are  acted  upon  by  some  chemical  action 
that  will  partly  at  least  do  what  is  done  by  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  It  has  been  claimed  that  in  an  acid 
soil,  and  one  full  of  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
something  of  this  action  does  go  on.  Results  ap¬ 
pear  to  indicate  that  this  is  so.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  when  the  floats  are  used  to  absorb  liquids  in 
the  stable  and  mixed  with  the  manure,  the  crops 
show  the  effect  of  available  phosphoric  acid.  Chem¬ 
ists  state  that  the  chemical  action  in  the  manure  pile 
would  not  affect  the  “floats.”  We  have  considered 
that  the  use  of  floats  would  make  a  fair  experi¬ 
ment.  We  do  not,  however,  claim  that  a  ton  of 
floats  will  give  you  results  equal  to  a  ton  of  acid 
phosphate  in  one  year  or  two.  We  understand  that 
a  general  effort  is  being  made  to  push  the  use  of 
these  “floats.”  A  quantity  of  phosphate  rock  has 
been  found  in  Tennessee  which  is  not  rich  enough 
to  make  into  acid  phosphate.  Therefore  the  own¬ 
ers  will  endeavor  to  sell  it  in  the  raw  form.  This 
is  legitimate  enough,  provided  farmers  know  just 
what  they  are  buying,  and  realize  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  floats  and  available  phosphoric  acid.  We 
would  not  advise  any  farmer  to  do  more  than  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  floats. 

We  make  this  statement  because  it  seems  evident 
that  a  good  many  farmers  believe  that  these  “floats” 
will  take  the  place  of  a  complete  fertilizer.  We  have 
a  letter  from  one  farmer  who  asks  if  he  shall  buy 
a  carload  of  these  floats,  having  never  used  them  be¬ 
fore  He  thinks  he  can  use  them  on  sod  ground 
that  has  been  limed  and  get  good  results  from  their 
use  with  no  other  fertilizer  added.  The  only  good 
results  we  have  heard  of  from  the  use  of  floats  were 
on  acid  soil.  The  limed  soil  would  probably  show 
little  benefit.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  (hat 
these  "floats”  alone  on  any  such  soil  will  take  the 
place  of  a  complete  fertilizer.  There  is  always  this 
danger  in  advocating  ihe  use  of  any  new  and  untried 
material.  We  do  not  advise  large  use  of  these 
floats  until  they  have  been  fully  studied.  The  great 
majority  of  soil  on  our  eastern  farms  needs  lime, 
and  basic  slag  gives  both  lime  and  phosphoric  acid 
at  a  fair  price.  Do  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
slag  does  not  furnish  any  nitrogen  or  potash. 

Dr.  Jenkins  of  the  Connecticut  Station  refers  to 
some  experiments  in  Ohio  where  “floats”  was  used 
with  manure : 

"In  these  experiments  40  pounds  of  rock  phosphate  * 
were  mixed  with  each  ton  of  stable  manure  and  com¬ 
parison  was  made  with  the  same  kind  of  manure  un¬ 
mixed  with  rock  phosphate. 

“In  56  separate  tests  covering  11  years  an  average 
of  $5.68  in  increased  crop  was  recovered  for  every 
dollar  spent  in  rock  phosphate  which  was  bought  for 
•  $ S.oo  per  ton. 

“Of  course  no  such  results  are  to  be  expected  on 
soils  like  many  of  our  own,  where,  however  deficient 
phosphoric  acid  may  be,  nitrogen  is  much  more  de¬ 
ficient.  But  the  stocking  of  land  with  phosphoric  acid 
by  use  of  the  amount  of  floats  indicated  above,  which 
can  be  strewn  in  the  manure  trenches  of  the  stables, 
may  be  profitable  in  connection  with  the  growing  of 
kgumes  and  other  means  of  increasing  the  available 
nitrogen  of  the  farm.” 


1909. 

A  GREAT  CORN  STORY. 

Killing  a  Crop  of  Quack  Grass. 

On  page  50  an  editorial  asks  “What  about  those 
famous  western  corn  growers?”  and  states  that  at  the 
great  Omaha  Corn  Exposition  a  Connecticut  man, 
N.  H.  Brewer,  won  the  grand  sweepstakes  of  the 
world  on  flint  corn,  on  a  yield  of  133  bushels  on 
one  acre.  I  raised  a  crop  of  corn  last  season  that 
beat  Mr.  Brewer’s  record  for  prize-taking  and  then 
had  some  to  spare.  Six  years  ago  I  had  a  field  of 
measured  ground,  2 %  acres,  that  had  lain  idle  for 
some  years.  I  broke  it  up  in  the  Fall  and  sowed  it 
to  wheat  on  October  13,  and  in  the  Spring  I  seeded 
it  to  clover  and  Timothy  and  harvested  wheat  in  July. 
I  had  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  the  seeding  proved 
a  failure,  so  I  again  plowed  it  up  the  following 
Spring,  and  planted  it  to  corn  and  potatoes.  Before 
I  could  see  the  rows  I  commenced  to  cultivate  it, 
for  it  looked  very  green  all  over  the  lot.  I  kept  at 
it  all  the  season,  or  as  long  as  I  could,  but  I  could 
not  make  any  impression  on  it,  for  the  quack  was  so 
thick  and  tenacious  that  a  cultivator  would  not  take 

hold  and  would  fill  up  in  going  its  length,  and  slip 

and  slide  all  over.  I  had  to  give  it  up  in  despair, 

and  the  corn  and  potatoes  I  got  off  the  lot  after  all 

my  hard  labor  were  not  worth  the  time  I  spent.  The 
next  Spring  I  again  plowed  the  lot,  and  sowed  it 
broadcast,  for  I  could  not  drill  it,  to  oats  and  barley, 
and  sowed  a  double  amount  of  grass  seed  as  before. 
I  had  a  fine  crop  of  quack,  but  a  very  nominal  yield 
of  oats  and  barley.  This 
so  disgusted  me  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  if  I 
ever  got  rid  of  the  quack 
1  would  have  to  pursue 
a  different  course,  so  I 
covered  the  lot  all  over 
with  good  stable  manure, 
so  as  to  give  the  quack 
a  good  start,  and  I  had 
then  made  up  my  mind, 
as  this  was  to  be  a  fight 
to  the  finish,  not  to  take 
any  undue  advantage  of 
the  quack,  but  to  give  it 
a  fair  show.  I  took  my 
flock  of  20  fine-wool 
shc-ep,  after  it  was  all 
green  and  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  way,  and  turned 
them  on  to  it  and  closed 
the  bars. 

Right  then  the  laugh 
began  to  be  on  the  other 
side.  The  sheep  at  first 
did  not  seem  to  know 
what  to  do  with  so 
much  green  tender  suc¬ 
culent  food,  but  they 
pretty  soon  got  down  to 
business,  and  as  the  sea¬ 
son  was  long  and  pretty 
dry  they  were  not  long 
in  getting  the  top  of  that 
quack  and  all  else  within 
reach  that  looked  any¬ 
way  green.  Till  late  in 

the  Fall  they  held  the  fort,  so  that  when  snow  fell 
there  was  nothing  green  to  show.  Early  last  Spring 
I  had  k  plowed  again  quite  shallow,  and  all  the  quack 
roots  to  be  seen  were  like  snake  skins,  also  elders 
and  choke  cherries,  which  I  had  been  grubbing  at 
the  last  five  years;  they  all  went  at  the  same  time 
one  way.  As  fast  as  the  lot  was  plowed  I  rolled  it 
down  and  in  a  few  days  fitted  it  and  marked  it 
3x3^2,  and  planted  it  as  I  had  five  years  before  to 
corn  and  potatoes.  I  measured  off  one  acre  for  the 
potatoes,  leaving  1%  for  corn,  and  planted  them  all 
the  same  day,  on  May  15.  The  corn  was  of  the 
White-cap  yellow  dent  variety. 

Mongolian  pheasants  dug  up  a  good  lot,  so  I 
had  to  plant  in  white  kidney  beans.  A  hard  rain, 
however,  came  before  they  were  sprouted  or  up, 
and  water  following  the  marks  washed  out  many  of 
them.  I  cultivated  the  corn  three  times  over  and 
hoed  it  by  hand  once,  and  cut  the  whole  amount 
before  frost  about  middle  of  September.  I  drew  the 
corn  off  the  lot  to  the  barn  and  husked  it,  and  I  had 
from  this  acre  and  one-eighth  an  even  200  bushels 
of  fine  corn  practically  all  “cribbable,”  an  average  of 
ITS  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  three  bushels  of  white 
kidney  beans  in  the  skip'  hills,  and  my  mother,  an  old 
lady  87  years  old,  husked  150  bushels  of  this  corn. 
Don’t  you  think  I  could  have  taken  the  sweepstakes 
had  I  been  in  Omaha,  instead  of  Mr.  Brewer?  The 
potatoes,  owing  to  the  long-continued  dry  spell,  were 
not  a  large  yield,  60  bushels,  but  very  high  in  quality 
and  large  in  size. 
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The  corn  and  potatoes  were  not  all  that  were 
grown  on  the  2j£-acre  lot.  On  two  sides  of  the  field 
I  sowed  in  drills#  Champion  of  England  peas  and 
Black  Diamond  sunflowers ;  the  former  furnished  my 
family  with  plenty  of  fine  green  peas  and  one  peck 
of  seed  when  ripe  for  the  coming  season,  the  sun¬ 
flowers  furnished  a  good  lot  of  cow  feed  when  green 
and  when  ripe  feed  for  40  fowls  a  whole  month,  and 
we  had  also  a  fine  lot  of  sweet  corn,  of  which  all  are 
extremely  fond,  to  eat  green  and  to  dry,  and  a  bushel 
of  seed.  All  of  this  was  grown  on  the  quack  lot. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  m.  p. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FLORIDA. 

I  have  been  reading  some  of  the  letters  from  other 
residents  in  our  State,  and  while  I  hope  I  have  as 
much  pride  in  our  commonwealth  as  anyone,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  me  “tired”  to  see  such  gross  exaggera¬ 
tions.  Our  climate  is  fine,  best  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  I  have  visited  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  traveled  over  most  of  Europe,  but  our 
State  is  not  a  State  where  one  can  come  and  get  rich 
in  a  single  season,  neither  can  we  grow  crops  and 
have  fresh  vegetables  the  year  round.  In  the  North 
Winter  is  your  resting  time.  In  Florida  we  rest  all 
Summer.  Nothing  will  grow;  it  is  too  hot.  Again, 
the  claims  of  large  amounts  of  money  made  from 
every  acre  are  bosh.  I  venture  to  say  you  will  find  the 
Florida  farmer  as  poor  as  the  majority  of  northern 
ones,  and  you  will  find  more  successful  farmers 


do  North  it  would  be  all  right,  but  a  half  acre  here 
will  only  pick  about  30  quarts  a  week. 

In  this  you  have  the  whole -gist  of  the  matter.  We 
have  climate  and  everything  except  soil.  If  Florida 
had  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  it  would  be  an  earthly 
paradise,  and  land  would  be  worth  $5000  an  acre. 

It  hasn’t,  which  is  a  good  thing  for  me,  for  if  land 
was  so  good  and  so  high  I  expect  I  would  be  freez¬ 
ing  North  on  one  of  your  cold  storage  farms  instead 
of  basking  in  perpetual  sunlight. 

Excuse  this  long  letter,  but  I  don’t  want  to  see 
you  the  innocent  cause  of  getting  poor  people  down 
here.  It  costs  more  to  truck  in  Florida  than  any 
other  state,  and  a  man  without  capital  is  not  in  it.  Of 
course  he  can  often  get  a  few  acres  on  shares,  but  . 
I  never  saw  anyone  trying  this  make  anything  but  a 
bare  living  and  often  not  that.  a.  \v.  s. 

Florida. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  surely  is  refreshing  to  have  a  man  tell 
the  truth  about  his  section.  As  we  have  seen  Florida 
the  above  is  a  fair  picture  of  conditions.  Now  we 
would  like  to  have  some  one  on  the  Pacific  coast  in 
the  famous  apple  regions  tell  the  truth  with  equal 
candor ! 


A  I  OUCH  OF  SPRING.  Fig.  73.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  202. 


North  pro  rata  than  here  in  warm  and  sunny  Florida. 

Florida  is  a  good  poor-man’s  country.  With  a  cli¬ 
mate  Winter  and  Summer  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  it  is  certainly  more  comfortable  than  the 
North  with  cold  and  snow.  We  save  money  on  fuel 
and  clothes,  but  all  our  soil  is  poor,  and  it  takes  a 
good  many  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  raise  a  crop.  Then, 


AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  RENTING  LAND. 

A  little  experience  the  writer  had  in  farm  renting 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  one,  and  perchance  pro¬ 
duce  results  as  satisfactory  as  came  to  me.  With  no 
thought  of  owning  a  farm  in  the  West  I  loaned  some 
money  on  a  tract  represented  as  part  upland  and  good 

corn  ground  and  some 
low  land  fit  for  coarse 
feed.  Like  many  another, 
I  had  to  take  the  farm ; 
the  owner  died,  a  drunk¬ 
en  son  failed  to  care  for 
the  property,  and  it  be¬ 
came  mine  at  a  cost  to 
me  of  $5,700.  I  found 
upon  inspection  that  the 
fences  were  down  and 
mostly  gone,  the  well 
caved  in,  house  in  Lad 
condition  inside  and  out, 
•and  the  land  “corned  to 
death.”  I  also  found 
that  $1,800  was  the  best 
offer  I  could  get  for  the 
property.  A  speedy  can¬ 
vass  of  these  conditions 
settled  my  plans.  In  the 
town  near  the  farm  I 
found  an  honest-appear¬ 
ing  German  with  a  wife 
and  two  children;  took 
him  to  the  farm,  told 
him  I  would  put  the 
house,  well  and  fences 
in  good  order,  pay  for 
the  seed  and  of  course 
pay  the  taxes  on  the 
property,  and  I  wanted 
•him  to  move  out  soon 
as  the  house  was  in 
order,  and  farm  the  place 
as  I  directed  and  his 
best  judgment  warranted, 
farm  produced  the  first 
not  keep  him  well  and 


He  to  have  all  the 
year,  and  if  it  did 
bring  him  out  ahead  he  should  have  it  the  second 
year  on  same  conditions  that  year.  He  was  to  agree 
to  stay  with  me  not  less  than  five  years,  and  I  to 
have  two-fifths  of  crop. each  year  after  the  first  if  all 
went  well.  The  man  commenced  the  second  year  on 


too,  everything  must  be  shipped  North  and  you  know  the  crop  rental  and  remained  with  me,  in  all  eight 
what  that  means. 

I  saw  a  statement  that  with  a  10  (or  was  it  five) 


acre  bearing  orange  grove  one  could  sit  back,  enjoy 
life  and  live  comfortably  from  its  income.  This  is, 
I  fear,  an  exaggeration.  Ask  most  orange  growers 
and  they  will  tell  you  “There  is  no  money  in  oranges.” 
I  can  buy  oranges  now  on  the  trees  for  50  cents  a 
box,  and  I  know  we  can’t 'make  much  at  that  price. 
I  love  our  State,  and  you  could  not  get  me  to  live  in 
any  other,  but  I  dislike  to  see  poor  people  brought 
here  by  false  pretenses,  people  who  sell  their  homes 
North  and  come  here  expecting  to  be  able  to  retire 


years.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  he  had  saved 
enough  to  enable  him  to  buy  a  small  farm  farther 
west,  and  desired  to  leave  and  work  his  own  farm. 
Before  leaving  he  promised  to,  and  did,  find  me  a  good 
German  with  family  to  go  on  my  farm.  The  second 
tenant  proved  faithful  for  five  years,  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  the  farm  for  nearly  $6,500  cash  came  to 
me  and  I  accepted  it.  Summing  it  all  up  I  found  that 
I  had  received  all  my  original  investment,  taxes,  ex¬ 
penses,  including  several  trips  West,  and  a  trifle  over 
5*4  per  cent  per  annum  interest  on  every  dollar  in¬ 
volved.  The  writer  has  had  considerable  experience 


in  three  or  four  years  well  off.  These  people  come  in  employing  men,  women  and  youth,  and  has  ever 
here,  find  out  just  how  things  are,  lose  all  their  money  found  that  it  paid  not  only  in  dollars  and  cents  but  in 
to  some  clever  real  estate  agent,  and  finally  go  back  an  inward  satisfaction  to  treat  them  fairly,  liberally 
North  not  able  to  say  bad  enough  things  about  our  and  in  all  things  as  human  beings  for  whom  he  de- 
State.  We  manage  to  pull  along  down  here  just  the  sired  the  best  possible  success.  .  a.  h. 

same  as  you  folks  do  up  North,  and  I  think  have  a 
little  the  best  of  you,  because  while  you  are  now 
chopping  ice  out  of  the  pump  we  are  eating  straw¬ 
berries  at  35  cents  a  quart,  and  fresh  vegetables.  But 
don’t  think  because  strawberries  are  35  cents  a  quart 
that  there  is  a  fortune  in  them.  If  they  yielded  as  they 


Massachusetts. 


We  favor  playgrounds  for  children — city  or  country. 
When  the  writer  was  a  boy  he  did  most  of  his  playing 
over  a  buck  saw,  but  be  wishes  now  he  could  have  had 
more  of  the  real  article,  if  we  had  a  piece  of  level  ground 
large  enough  we  would  lay  out  a  baseball  diamond  for 
the  ooys ! 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  colnmns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

JAPAN  PLUMS  FOR  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Seeing  several  articles  in  your  paper 
about  the  Japanese  plums,  I  thought  I 
would  write  you  my  experience.  When 
we  moved  to  our  present  home  four 
years  ago  we  found  two  Botan  (Abund¬ 
ance)  plum  trees;  I  should  say  they 
were  about  10  years  old  then.  Both  are 
in  sod ;  one  is  in  a  row  of  grape  vines 
and  was  in  the  shade  (six  feet  away)  of 
a  wild  cherry  tree  until  I  cut  the  cherry 
tree  down.  The  plums  on  this  tree  suf¬ 
fer  with  the  brown  rot,  though  we  get  a 
very  good  crop  of  good  ones  also.  The 
other  tree  is  in  the  open,  but  near  a 
large  maple  and  peach  tree.  This  tree 
does  not  suffer  much  with  the  rot ;  it  is 
a  small  tree,  and  about  20  feet  away 
from  the  other  plum  tree.-  We  planted 
first  Spring  we  were  here  two  more 
Botan  plum  trees  that  bore  fine  crops 
last  Summer  (three  years  planted). 
These  trees  were  in  the  poultry  yard 
(bare  ground).  One  had  a  big  crop  of 
clean  fruit,  the  other  had  a  fair  crop 
of  fine  fruit,  except  that  it  was  subject 
to  the  brown  rot.  These  trees  were 
about  20  feet  apart,  but  the  rot  did  not 
seem  to  be  contagious.  It  seems  to  be 
the  nature  of  some  trees  to  be  subject  to 
the  rot  and  of  others  to  be  resistant.  I 
was  thinking  of  getting  some  nursery¬ 
man  to  propagate  some  trees  from  the 
healthy  tree. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  or  some 
‘of  your  subscribers  in  regard  to  the 
trouble  they  are  having  with  their  plums. 
I  was  thinking  of  investing  about  $25  or 
$50  in  Japan  plum  trees,  and  would  like 
to  be  warned,  if  I  am  making  a  mistake 
in  planting  so  many.  Our  soil  is  light 
and  air  drainage  good.  Our  trtes  bear 
so  heavily  that  we  have  to  pull  off 
large  quantities  to  prevent  the  trees 
being  broken;  even  then  our  trees  broke 
badly,  so  heavy  was  the  crop;  I  believe 
there  were  as  many  plums  on  one  tree 
as  there  were  leaves ;  in  some  places 
they  were  as  thick  as  grapes  in  a  bunch. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  see  a  full 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  as  I  believe  it  affects  a  good  many 
poultrymen  and  others.  Let  us  have 
your  experience,  fellow-poultrymen. 

Virginia.  w.  d.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — Well,  gentlemen,  what  is 
it?  The  usual  reports  indicate  that  the 
Japan  plums  have  proved  short-lived 
and  uncertain.  Where  they  really  thrive 
they  may  prove  profitable,  as  they  do 
with  Mr.  Skillman,  of  New  Jersey.  The 
best  varieties  appear  to  be  Red  June, 
Abundance,  Chaboi,  Burbank,  Sultan. 
America. 


Questions  of  Corn  Culture. 

A.  D.  B.,  Berlin,  Mass. — I  have  a  field  or 
Winter  rye,  and  I  wish  to  plow  it  under 
for  corn.  The  field  has  had  corn  on  it 
five  or  six  years  with  nothing  but  fertilizer. 
What  kind  of  chemicals  should  I  use,  and 
how  much  to  the  acre? 

Ans. — You  can  keep  corn  growing  on 
the  same  ground  year  after  year  unless 
insects  or  disease  become  too  bad.  T  he 
rye,  plowed  under,  will  furnish  vegetable 
matter,  and  the  chemicals  will  give  plant 
food.  The  objection  is  that  after  a  few 
years  insects  like  wire  and  cutworms 
and  the  big  corn  worms  become  very 
numerous.  Also  corn  smut  after  a  time 
becomes  so  bad  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  new  ground.  We  have  a  young 
orchard  in  which  corn  has  been  grown 
three  years.  The  smut  is  now  so  bad 
that  we  are  obliged  to  stop  growing 
corn  there.  Otherwise  we  should  keep 
on.  We  should  use  one  of  the  special 
corn  fertilizers  or  mix  400  pounds  tank¬ 
age,  400  pounds  ground  bone,  800  pounds 
acid  phosphate  and  400  muriate  of 
,  potash. 


How  to  Bag  Grapes. 

JI.  IF.  T.,  Sunnyside ,  1  Yasli. — Will  you 
ask  some  member  of  your  numerous  family 
to  give  directions  for  bagging  grapes?  What 
time  to  do  it,  how  put  on,  the  kind  of 
hags,  etc.,  and  tell  if  it  will  pay  for  the 
.  extra  work. 

Ans. — The  practice  of  bagging 
grapes  is  quite  a  costly  affair,  and  one 
that  after  25  years  of  experience  I 
would  hardly  recommend  as  profitable 
in  large  vineyards,  for  the  reason  that 
in  a  large  degree  the  result  accom¬ 
plished  by  bagging  is  lost,  when  the 
fruit  must  be  handled  as  it  usually  is, 
while  in  transit  from  grower  to  con¬ 
sumer.  Bagging  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  grape  more  tender  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  easily  injured  in  trans¬ 
portation,  and  even  in  the  first  pack¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  the  grower,  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  become  damaged  is  greater 
than  when  not  bagged.  My  success 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  of  my 
being  right  at  the  market,  which  en¬ 
ables  me  to  put  my  fruit  in  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  hands  with  little  or  no  risk 
from  careless  handling,  and  as  my 
baskets  are  not  covered,  there  is  no 
loss  from  that  source. 

I  commence  bagging  as  soon  as  the 
grapes  are  set,  when  they  are  about  the 
size  of  small  shot,  and  push  the  work 
along  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  to 
get  the  fruit  covered  before  the  mildew 
appears.  I  use  a  common  manila  two- 
pound  paper  bag,  made  up  flat ;  that 
is,  not  having  a  satchel  bottom,  and 
before  these  are  put  on  I  cut  off  the 
corners  just  a  little  with  a  broad 
chisel  to  let  out  any  water  that  may 
happen  to  get  into  the  mouth  of  the 
bag.  To  fasten  the  bag  I  use  pins  of 
a  cheap  grade,  as  the  rust  of  the  pin 
after  the  first  moisture  strikes  it  holds 
the  bag  securely.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  fold  and  pin  the  bag  above  the  wood 
from  which  the  cluster  depends,  and 
the  mouth  closed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  moisture  from  entering.  When 
one  gets  the  knack  of  doing  the  work, 
it  can  be  easily  and  rapidly  done,  but 
carelessness  will  result  in  much  loss, 
as  if  the  folding  of  the  mouth  of  the 
bag  is  not  done  properly,  and  the  pin 
carefully  inserted,  the  first  high  wind 
will  tear  the  bag  loose.  Gather  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  together  neatly,  with¬ 
out  bunching,  and  then  fo’d  it  back 
and  insert  the  pin  above  the  wood.  In 
no  case  allow  the  mouth  of  the  bag  to 
be  pinned  around  the  stem  of  the  clus¬ 
ter.  Women  usually  do  the  work,  and 
a  skilful  person  can  put  on  from  1.000 
to  1,500  bags  in  a  day.  The  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  everything.  I  estimate  at  $2 
per  1,000  bags.  If  transportation  is  a 
matter  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
grower,  and  you  have  a  good  market 
for  a  superior  grape  near  at  hand,  I 
consider  bagging  a  very  profitable  part 
of  grape  growing. 

New  Jersey.  W.  h.  goldsmith. 


Planting  an  Orchard. 

A.  B.,  Fayette  City,  Pa. — I  would  like  to 
plant  some  trees  for  our  boys,  apples, 
peaches  and  plums.  Would  you  suggest 
what  you  think  would  make  good  bearers 
for  our  locality? 

Ans. — In  planting  an  orchard  for  the 
boys  to  handle  in  later  years  we  should 
go  to  the  best  local  growers  for  advice. 
We  make  the  following  suggestions  but 
would  have  them  checked  by  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  near  home:  Apples:  Red  Astrachan, 
Maiden  Blush,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Wealthy,  Grimes  Golden,  Rome  Beauty, 
York  Imperial.  Peaches,  Carman 
Waddell,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mountain 
Rose,  plberta,  Fox’s  Seedling,  Iron 
Mountain.  Plums:  Red  June,  Burbank, 
Chabot,  Sultan,  America. 


Old  Lady  (shrinking  from  plunging 
hack)  :  '‘Oh,  I  don't  think  I'll  take  your 
cab.  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  your  horse.” 
Cabby:  “Well,  lady,  pr’aps  it’s  just  as 
well  as  he  don’t  seem  to  like  the  look 
of  you,  neither  1” — Punch. 


Tree  Talks 

The  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  fruit  growing  is  in  getting 
started  right  by  planting  only  the 
choicest  stock.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
Harrison’s  trees  —  they  are  grown  in 
Southern  Maryland  where  the  soil  con¬ 
ditions  are  ideal  for  growing  nursery 
stock.  The  growing  season  is  longer 
than  in  most  nursery  sections,  which 
gives  us  a  larger  and  stronger  tree,  and 
better  matured.  Thus  a  two  year  old 
Harrison  tree  may  be  as  large  as  a  tree 
two  and  a  half  or  three  years  in  other 
nurseries. 

Our  nursery  comprises  1,100  acres 
(the  largest  tree-growing  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  world).  The  growth  of 
our  business  is  due  to  the  quality  of 
our  stock,  and  the  painstaking  manner 
in  which  all  orders  are  filled.  We  have 
700,000  peaches,  500,000  apples,  6,000,000 
strawTberry  plants,  besides  a  large  stock 
of  pears,  plums  and  ornamental  stock. 

If  you  want  a  dozen  trees  or  a  carload  your 
order  will  have  the  same  personal  attention.  Write 
ns  about  your  needs  for  Spring  planting— advice  in 
selections  and  catalogue  free, 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421,  Berlin,  Nld. 


Fruit  for  Profit 

Set  out  Peach  and  Apple  Trees  also  Straw¬ 
berry  and  Blackberry  Plants  if  you  want 
to  make  a  specialty  of  raising  fruit  for  the 
market.  We  will  send  you  our  descriptive 
catalogue  and  give  you  ail  the  information  in 
our  power  gladly  and  without  cost  whether  you 
huv  of  us  or  not  makes  no  difference.  Address, 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


Cherry ,  Plum,  Peach 
Trees,  $4.98  fori  OO 

Dansville  grown,  fresh  dug.  true  to 
name,  every  tree  as  represented,  no 
6eale,  no  risk,  personal  attention 
given  every  order. 

Send  us  a  list  of  yonr  wants  for 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalog.  2  apple  trees,  1  McIntosh 
and  1  Banana  for  26o  post  paid. 
MALOXEY  BROS.  A  WELLS,  Box  lflj  llsutrilir,  X.  T. 


PEACH  TREES 

Hardy  New  England  Grown  Fine  Stock 
True  to  Name] 

ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

Special  prices,  with  list  of  varieties,  now  ready. 
Send  for  it  to-day. 

BURR  NURSERIES. 

Box  Y,  -  -  Manchester,  Conn, 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Hundreds  of  carloads.  Catalog  No.  1. 
112  pages,  FKEE  to  purchasers  of 
such.  No.  2.  168  pages,  to  buy¬ 
ers  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Bulbs, 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Geraniums 
and  greenhouse  plants  in 
general.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Large  stock  of  SUPERB  CAN- 
NAS,  the  queen  of  bedding  plants. 
Bend  for  catalog  wanted  today.  It  tells  the  rest. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  you 
money.  56  years.  44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

THE,  STORKS  6  HARRISON  CO. 
Box  186,  Painesville.  Ohio 


Fruit  Trees. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  selec¬ 
tion  and  order  your  Fruit  Trees — while 
the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock  to  select 
from,  and  while  you  have  time  to  attend 
to  it.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have 
a  large  stock  of  the  best  quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  They  deal  direct  with  the 
farmers.  Write  them  for  Price-List. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  $2.00  for  1000  plants;  40  varieties  finest 
Tennessee  grown.  Free  catalog.  Joux  Liuht- 
foot.  Dept,  36.  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


OUR  CATALOGUE 


— the  acme  of  perfection  in  cata¬ 
logue-making — is  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive,  the  most  useful,  the  most 
concise,  and  contains  the  least 
extravagant  descriptions  of  any 
seed  annual  published. 

A  V  eritable  Mine  of  Information 

You  will  agree  with  us  when  you 
have  secured  a  copy. 

Ready  Now  Mailed  Free 

Postal  Sufficient 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Department  Y 

j  33  Barclay  St.  :  :  New  York 

107  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


That’s 


You!* 

Name 


and  Address 


OUR  1909  EDITION  is  the  most  practical  text  book 

on  Strawberry  growing  ever  written.  It’s  worth 
Us  weight  In  gold  because  It  teaches  the  Kellogg 
method  of  growing  the  world’s  record  crops  of  big  red 
berries.  Every  detail  of  the  work  Is  Illustrated  by 
photo-engravings.  You  read  it  by  pictures.  They  show 
you  justliow  to  do  everything  from  beginning  to  end. 
Strawberry  growers  who  follow  the  Kellogg  way  are 
getting  more  fancy  berries  from  one  acre  than,  the  other 
fellow  gets  from  two.  The  book  makes  you  acquainted 
with  some  of  these  top-notch  growers;  shows  pictures 
of  their  strawberry  fields  and  gives  their  yields.  This 
Book  for  yonr  address.  We’ll  trade  even. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box  480,  Three  Rivers,  Hlch. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape  and  Currant  Plants. 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

17th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Cataloguo  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


TDrco Y0RK  STATE  GROm 

K  ■■  ■■  We  offer  you  the  hardiest 

■  j  and  choicest  Fruit  and  Orna- 
■  ■■  hi  mental,  also  Small  Fruit, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Our 
prices  are  right  for  quality.  We  charge  nothing  for 
packing  and  boxing.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Get 
our  Catalog  before  placing  your  order,  A  postal  card 
wilibringit.  ALLEN  L.WOOD,  Rochester. N.Y> 


Strawberries 

at  reasonable  prices.  27th  annual  catalogue  free. 
SLA YM AKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

■  _ _ 


200,000  As£oot8"s  500,000  5 

I  Tennessee,  Myers’  No.  1,  Chipmnn  and  Late  Cham- 
i  pion  Strawberry  Plants.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
1  of  vegetable  plants.  Rend  for  price  list,  Address 
CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Straw  berry  Plants — Chipman,  a  leading  variety.  Also  all 
other  reliable  varieties.  Send  for  my  free  1909  Catalogue. 
Prices  from  $1.50  lip.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartiy,  Del. 

FRUIT  TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

Hardy,  thrifty,  well  developed,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  prices  which,  after  you  investigate  will  attract 
your  close  attention.  Assortment  and  quality  unsur¬ 
passed.  Catalogue  free.  THOMAS  MARKS  <fc  CO., 
Nurserymen,  Geneva,  New  York. 

MILLIONS  OF  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 
r  The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I.  E.  ILGENFKITZ  SONS  CO. 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Beet  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  itOESCll,  Box  K,  Fredonia,  N.  V, 

FIEACH  trees 

Lusty,  healthy,  mountain -grown  trees— 
June  Buds  and  Two- Year-Olds.  Klberta 
-and  leading  commercial  varieties. 
WRITE  For  Bargain  Prices. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES, 

6 it  Mission  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Pn  ||  |X  Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
|  It  U  I  I  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  The  Best 
Prices;  the  Best  Trees.  Send  for  new 
r||t|ax  illus.  catalog;  it’s  free. 

■  nialatf  FRUITGAND  NURSERIES, 

J.  Faerber,  311  Winton  Road  North,  Rochester, N.Y. 


2nnn  nnn  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  as  good  as 
)UUU)UUU  ever  grew.  We  are  making  a  special 
offer  this  year.  We  want  every  one  that  is  interested  in 
strawberries  to  have  our  catalogue.  PRICES  ARE  VERY 
LOW.  Write  to-day  for  our  Wholesale  and  Retail  Free 
Catalogue  Address,  THE  HIGHLAND  PLANT  FARM, 
Box  27  Newark,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

30  of  the  Best  Varieties. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Box  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

Cl  cu  u  A  BY— record  breaking  stock 

ULLIl'mlUlI  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
50,000  quarts  now  grown  on  one  acre— my  system . 
Send  for  Chart.  T.  O.  KEV1TT,  Atheuia,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable, money-making 
varieties,  only  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  1000.  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free.  S.  A.  VIRD1N,  Hartley,  Delaware.  | 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  FIELD  SEEDS,1 

for  hay,  forage,  and  soil  improvement,  write  today 
for  my  new  wholesale  list,  and  buy  direct.  It’s  free. 

ENSILAGE  SPED  CORN,  GRASS 
anti  CLOVER  SEEDS  are  my  leaders. 
PACKARD,  Field  Seeds  Specialist,  Dover,  Delaware. 

CHD  CAI  C— Medium  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  to  $7.50 
rUn  uHLL  hu.;  Crimson  Clover  Seed, $3.50  to 
$4.50  bu.;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bu.;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  bn. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford  Delaware.  I 


Send  for  our  1909  SEEDS,  BULBS  6  PLANTS 
Catalogue  of  Dahlias  a  Specialty 
MILLS  &  CO.,  -  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN,  Drought  resisting,  yields  /0  to  100 
bushels  per  acre.  Circular  free.  $1.50  shelled,  $..w 

in  ear.  Fermlale  Stock  Earm.Ceciarville.O., 


1900. 
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A  NEW  TRACTION  DITCHER. 

At  Fig.  72,  page  190,  is  shown  a  new 
form  of  power  ditcher  which  has  been 
doing  excellent  work  in  some  sections 
where  the  soil  is  fit.  The  picture  will 
quickly  show  how  the  machine  operates 
_ the  wheel  with  cutting  buckets  scoop¬ 
ing  out  the  ditch  and  depositing  the 
earth  where  it  can  be  taken  away.  Last 
year  we  showed  a  form  of  ditcher  used 
in  draining  the  Jersey  marshes.  In  this 
a  solid  cake  of  soil  was  lifted  out  at 
each  stroke  of  the  big  spade.  This 
form  of  machine  worked  only  on  the 
marsh  where  the  soil  was  wet  and  soggy 
and  held  together  like  cheese.  The 
ditcher  shown  at  Fig.  72  will  work  on 
any  soil,  as  the  earth  is  lifted  out  in 
the  buckets.  There  would  probably  be 
trouble  in  soil  which  contains  large 
stones.  This  machine  has  been  at  work 
at  Cornell,  where  many  farmers  have 
studied.  One  New  York  farmer  writes 
us  that  his  son  saw  the  ditcher  at  work 
and  wrote  home  to  tell  father  that  in¬ 
stead  of  an  auto  he  would  like  that 
ditcher.  We  are  very  glad  that  prac¬ 
tical  ditching  machines  are  being  put  in 
operation.  There  is  great  need'  of  them, 
for  thousands  of  acres  are  undrained, 
and  hence  give  only  half  the  returns 
they  might.  As  farmers  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  too  much  time  and  money  on  soils 
that  are  not  well  fitted  through  lack  of 
drainage. 


Apples  and  Pears  in  Canada. 

T.  C.  /?.,  Owen  Sound,  Canada. — Will  Mr. 
Van  Deumn  tell  us  whether  the  King  David 
apple  seems  IikTdy  to  do  well  East?  lias  it 
shown  any  faults  of  foliage,  weakness  of 
growth,  scabbiness  or  malformation  of  fruit 
or  lack  of  color  or  flavor?  Similarly  also 
the  Winterstein  and  the  Wismcr.  Why 
does  not  Mother  apple  come  to  the  front 
if  it  has  the  excellence  attributed  to  it 
by  a  very  reliable  firm  in  western  New 
York?  I  have  specimens  of  all  of  these, 
but  too  young  yet  to  satisfy  my  doubts  so 
as  to  warrant  me  in  setting  out  largely.  1 
am  resolved  only  to  set  out  those  of  best 
quality,  believing  they  will  in  the  end  carry 
(lie  market.  Grimes  Golden  has  delighted 
me — bearing  every  year  and  utterly  defeat¬ 
ing  Spy,  Greening,  Baldwin,  King,  Ontario 
and  Fameuse  in  amount  of  crop,  while  the 
quality  is  supreme.  Now  if  it  were  only 
red  !  I  had  over  five  barrels  on  one  20- 
year-old  tree  of  Grimes  this  year  that  had 
got  into  very  bad  condition  with  Oyster-shell 
scale  during  my  absence  for  several  years. 
In  pears,  Clapp’s  Favorite  and  Winter 
Nells  yield  about  the  best,  but  I  think  I 
find  most  profit  in  Louise  Bonne  de  Jer¬ 
sey,  as  it  comes  into  bearing  so  early,  is  of 
excellent  quality,  ships  well  and  bears  all 
its  size  will  stand  (on  quince  roots).  But 
we  want  a  good  early  pear.  Wilder  is  too 
small.  What  about  Koonee?  I  am  ex¬ 
ceedingly  attracted  to  it  by  reports  but 
want  some  definite  account  by  a  fruit 
grower  as  well  as  the  nurserymen. 

Axs. — The  King  David  apple  is  very 
new  but  is  making  an  excellent  record 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  it  or  heard  from 
it  in  many  sections,  both  east  and  west. 
Just  what  it  will  do  along  the  northern 
border  of  the  apple  growing  regions  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  .think  it  worthy  of 
trial  there.  I  believe  it  will  do  well 
where  Grimes  succeeds,  and  the  inquirer 
is  very  well  pleased  with  the  behavior 
of  that  most  excellent  variety  at  his 
place,  which  is  far  up  in  Canada.  I 

have  this  Winter  seen  and  tasted  some 
lof  the  most  delicious  King  David  ap¬ 
ples  that  anyone  would  want  to  taste, 
and  their  bright  red  appearance  was  very 
attractive.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  mate  of 
Grimes,  with  a  brilliant  red  skin,  and 
I  hope  this  will  prove  true.  If  so,  it 
is  a  gem — yes,  a  pure  ruby.  It  has 

no  special  faults  of  tree  or  foliage,  so 
far  as  I  know,  and  the  fruit  is  of  fair 
size,  good  tehape  and  is  (otherwise 
normal. 

Winterstein  is  one  of  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank’s  vaiieties  and  resembles  Graven- 
stein  very  closely,  of  which  it  is  a  seed¬ 
ling.  It  is  later  in  season,  but  I  am  not 

sure  that  it  is  a  really  good  Winter 

apple.  Flowever,  it  is  worthy  of  trial. 
Wismer  is  a  small,  red-striped  apple 
of  very  good  quality.  Just  how  it  be¬ 
haves  in  the  orchard  I  do  not  know. 
About  Mother,  I  wemld  say,  in  reply  to 


the  query  about  it,  that  being  a  sweet 
apple,  it  has  never  been  considered  of 
any  special  merit  for  market,  but  where 
sweet  apples  are  desired  it  is  one  of 
the  best.  Its  season  is  late  Fall  and 
early  Winter,  and  by  putting  in  cold 
storage,  may  be  kept  until  Spring  in 
good  condition.  Being  very  handsomely 
colored  with  rich  red  stripes,  over  a 
yellow  ground,  the  fruit  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  the  flavor  is  exceedingly  rich 
and  satisfying. 

The  Koonee  pear  is  early  but  not 
high  in  quality.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
of  any  great  merit,  but  may  be  profit¬ 
able  for  market.  I  have  not  grown  it, 
and  wish  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
tried  ft  sufficiently  to  report. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Planting  Crops  Close  Together. 

S.  n.  O .,  Warren,  Mass. — I  am  desirous 
of  setting  out  a  peach  and  apple  orchard 
this  Spring — peaches  15  feet  apart  each 
way,  apples  40  to  45  feet.  Would  it  be 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  to 
plant  in  the  centre  of  the  space  between 
the  trees  strawberry  plants  and  between 
the  strawberry  plants  and  the  trees,  garden 
truck  such  as  peas,  beans,  etc.,  no  high 
growing  plants  such  as  corn.  I  cannot 
very  well  spare  the  land  for  the  time  it 
would  take  for  the  fruit  trees  to  come  into 
bearing.  I  have  manured  the  piece 
(formerly  a  hay  field)  heavily  and  intend 
to  plow  and  set  the  trees  as  soon  as 
weather  and  soil  will  permit.  Will  it  be  a 
good  idea  to  use  commercial  fertilizer 
also?  If  so,  how  much  and  what  kind? 

Ans. — This  problem  of  planting  crops 
close  together  means  that  you  must  sup¬ 
ply  moisture,  plant  food  and  labor  for 
all.  We  have  often  tried  this  plan  and 
seen  it  tried  by  others.  While  fair  crops 
can  be  grown  you  cannot  expect  to  get 
large  crops  of  all.  You  cannot  get  as 
large  crops  of  peaches  and  potatoes 
when  they  are  grown  together  as  you 
could  if  they  were  grown  separately. 
The  strawberry,  in  particular,  demands 
moisture  and  room.  It  is  not  a  good 
crop  to  grow  with  others.  Those  who 
have  not  grown  strawberries  can  hardly 
realize  how  the  plants  snread  all  over 
during  July  and  August  and  how  they 
interfere  with  other  crops  growing  near 
them.  Another  objection  sometimes 
made  is  that  the  late  cultivation  of  the 
crops  makes  a  late  growth  on  the  peach 
trees,  so  that  the  wood  is  too  tender,  and 
is  hurt  in  Winter.  Potatoes  are  bad 
on  that  account,  because  the  digging 
gives  a  very  late  working  of  the  soil. 
We  have  one  place  on  the  farm  where 
peach  trees,  currants,  strawberries,  and 
early  sweet  corn  are  all  grown  together. 
We  give  this  thorough  culture  up  to 
about  August  1  and  then,  either  sow 
clover  or  let  the  weeds  grow — cutting 
them  off  with  scythe  or  sickle.  In 
your  case  we  should  use  commercial 
fertilizer  in  addition  to  the  manure. 
You  will  be  most  likely  to  have  trouble 
in  keeping  the  strawberries  clean. 

How  To  Make  Appleade. 

T.  II.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. — Can  you  give  me 
the  recipe  of  the  appleade  that  is  pictured 
on  page  41  ?  I  fail  to  see  it  in  the  Cook 
Book. 

Ans. — Wipe  off  or  wash  a  few  tart 
apples;  slice  them  up,  removing  the 
cores.  Pour  cold  water  over  them  and 
let  stand  until  the  juice  and  flavor  are 
extracted,  when  the  water  .is  poured  off 
and  sweetened  if  desired.  Drink  as  you 
would  lemonade.  The  stalks  of  rhubarb 
also  make  a  very  pleasant  and  healthful 
drink  if  prepared  in  the  same  way.  An¬ 
other  drink  that  we  are  verv  fond  of 
is  currantade,  which  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Mash  some  currants,  if  you  have 
no  fruit  press,  and  put  in  cold  water; 
let  stand  for  a  short  time,  then  strain 
and  sweeten  to  taste.  If  the  drinks 
are  preferred  hot,  heat  after  making. 

MRS.  W.  H.  JENKINS. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.” — Adv. 


“ A  Horticultural  Gem  of  use  and  beauty ,” — for  fruit  and  ornament, 
it  should  be  the  first  tree  planted  in  every  garden. 


Perfectly  hardy,  of  upright,  vigorous  growth,  with  the  most  brilliant 
reddish-purple  foliage;  a  prolific  bearer,  fruit  deep  crimson  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  ripening  before  the  earliest  of  ordinary  plums. 

We  offer  this  wonderful  new  Tree  with  its  double  use,  to  the  public, 
thi's  Spring  of  1909  for  the  first  time;  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store  owning  and 
controlling  the  original  Tree  from  Luther  Burbank. 

Our  new  160  page  catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  with  beautiful  color 
plate  of  Othello  Plum,  mailed  free  if  you  have  a  garden. 


Special  Prepaid  Prices. 

Each  3  for 

Size  A-5  feet  S2.25  $6.00 

Size  D-2J4  feet  $1.25  $3.00 


re 


TREE  ^/CATALOG 
84*86  Randolph  St.  CHICAGO 

or  14  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


SOW  DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS 

-A-3STXD 

DOUBLE  YOUR  OAT  CROP 

The  Government  Crop  Report  for  December,  gives  the  average  yield  for  New  York,  1908  as  30  bushels 
per  acre.  Our  crop,  135  acres  in  1908,  produced  between  8,000  and  9,000  bushels  or  over  TWICE  the  average 
for  the  Stato.  E.  D.  Rogers,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  writes:  "Your  oats  yielded  00  bushels  per  acre.  They 
can’t  be  beat.”  Louis  Robert,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn,  says:  "Oats  perfectly  satisfactory.  Weighed  39  lbs.  per 
bushel.”  A.  L.  Heile,  Alio.  Co.,*Pa.,  reports:  “Yield  double  that  of  the  other  kinds  we  have  here,  weighs 
nearly  40  lbs.  per  bushel.”  Frank  Warner,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.:  "One  measured  acre  from  2ks  bushels 
produced  nearly  100  bushels  of  fine  oats.”  Our  oats  are  early,  have  stiff  straw  free  from  rust,  are  enor¬ 
mously  productive  and  thoroughly  recleaned.  Price,  2>e  bushel  bag,  $2.25;  10  bushels.  $8;  100  bushels  or 
over  75  cents  per  bushel,  bags  included.  Our  catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year,  describ¬ 
ing  the  Best  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Clover  and  Grass  seeds  that  grow,  with  liberal  samples  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  I  JIB  HTjiil,  Sccdgi’owor 

HONEOVE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  Box  C.  Over  1200  acres  in  our  Seed  Farms. 


Burpee,  Philadelphia 


written  on  the  tront  of  a  postal  card 
and  your  own  address  on  the  back 
.  _  will  bring  you  a  copy  of  The  Leading 

American  Seed  Catalog— provided  you  intend  to  have  a  garden  this  season.  A  book  of  174 
pages,  with  colored  plates  painted  from  Nature.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The  Best 
Seeds  that  Grow.  We  have  the  largest 
Mail-ordqj  Seed  Trade  in  the  World 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  address  simply 


m  nuiuic.  n  tens  me  piain  trutn  aoout  me  Best 

Burpee,  Philadelphia 


[ 


at  ONE-HALF 

City  Seedsmen  Prices  ! 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds—It’s 
i  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  yoi r  a  guaranteed 
bQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  in 
country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


S5.QQ  per  XOO 

AND  UP.  FREIGHT  PREPAID 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  that  describes  over  400  Varieties  and  tells 
how  two  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  found  we  were  reliable 


W.  P.  RUPERT  £»  SON, 

1,000,000 

Strawberry  Plants 


Seneca,  New  York 


Large  stock  of  thrifty,  young  plants  from  the 
famous  “Heritage”  strain  Prolific  bearer. 
Also  Trees.  Vines.  California  Privet.  Aspara¬ 
gus  Roots,  Garden  Tools,  Spray  Pumps,  etc. 
Catalogue  Free.  Write  tc-day. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  It,  Moorestown.N.J. 


$6.50 


SPECIAL  VALUES  50  PLUMS  \ 

_ _ FOR  80  DAYS  50  CHERRIES  f 

Beautiful  well  formed,  well  rooted  2  year  trees,  3^  to  5  ft.  Your  choice  delivered  to  all  New  England 
s*  *  v,  *  1  a-»  Ohio,  Mich.,  Ind.,  and  Ill.  Many  other  attractive  offers  in  our  complete 

catalog  it  is  tree.  Hundreds  of  Rural  readers  are  familiar,  by  test,  with  the  values  we  have  offered 
through  these  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Established  1847. 

H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  13,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


ARDY  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

“  SHRUBS,  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  Grapevines,  etc. 

Grand  lot  of  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  We  aim  to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  Catalogue 

Add  mss,  T.  B.  WEST,  Lock  Box  287,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Perry,  Ohio. 


Patterson’s 

Patterson 


SPECIAL 

Business  prices  for  the  hustling  orchardist,  our 

HEALTHY  STCJCK  250,000  PEACH  TREES  cSaScesl 

fully  described  in  handsome,  free  FltUIT  Catalogue. 

3Mu.rsery  Co.  Stcwartstown,  Pa. 


PEACH  TREES--BERRY  PLANTS 


forty  vai'ietios  of  strawberry  plants:  a  book  brimful  of  good  tilings:  write  for  it. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  S,  Vs 


Our  New  1909  Catalog  Just  Out. 

An  invaluable  handbook  to  the  in¬ 
tending  planter.  The  best  varieties 
of  Peaches  and  other  fruit  trees  and 
how  to  grow  them  successfully.  Over 


alesville.  Conn. 
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Starting  Grass  on  Hill  Land. 

/•;.  M.  IF.,  Front  Royal,  Va. — I  have  a 
very,  very  poor  farm,  and  want  to  get  it  in 
grass.  It  is  hilly  and  a  gravelly  loam,  and 
washes  all  to  pieces  when  it  is  plowed  up. 
It  now  has  gullies  you  can  bury  a  horse 
in  easily,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
io  get  grass  on  it.  Could  I  harrow,  sow 
Orchard  grass,  sow  lime  and  harrow  all  in 
and  (hen  manure  it  after  the  grass  gets  a 
start?  1  have  a  nice  stand  of  Alfalfa  three 
years  old,  I  cut  three  crops  last  year,  and 
want  to  lime  it.  When  and  how  do  I  do 
it  ?  I  turned  12  acres  ol'  cow  peas  in  last 
Fall,  intending  to  sow  oats  and  Orchard 
grass  in  the  Spring.  Am  I  right,  or  should 
I  sow  the  grass  alone?  Please  advise  me 
how  to  cultivate  and  cure  broom  corn  for 
the  market. 

Ans. — Your  land  is  like  a  great  deal 
of  other  soil  in  Virginia ;  washed  in  gul¬ 
lies  because  there  was  no  place  for  the 
water  to  go  but  down  hill.  I  have 
worked  such  land  in  Albemarle  County, 
and  I  know  that  if  you  plow  deep  and 
subsoil  deeper  you  can  hold  the  water. 
Of  course,  such  land  should  pe  kept 
in  grass  so  long  as  it  makes  good  grass. 
But  I  would  have  a  rotation  and  break 
the  sod  in  time  to  prevent  its  running 
out.  I  have  seen  old  pastures  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  worse  gullied  than  if  they  had 
been  cultivated,  for  the  cattle  tracks 
start  a  gully,  and  it  grows  from  year 
to  year.  I  worked  as  steep  lands  in 
Albemarle  as  are  anywhere.  I  never 
made  a  new  gully,  but  cured  old  ones 
that  are  now  in  grass,  simply  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  deep  bed  for  the  rain  to  sink  in 
and  not  run  off.  I  would  break  the 
land  six  to  eight  inches  and  run  a 
subsoiler  in  the  furrow  six  inches 
deeper,  and  put  the  land  in  oats  and 
sow  grass  seed  thickly,  using  10  pounds 
of  Orchard  grass,  live  pounds  of  Red- 
top  and  five  pounds  of  Timothy  per 
acre.  I  use  the  Orchard  grass  because 
its  big  roots  will  hold  the  soil  bet¬ 
ter  than  Timothy,  and  you  can  mow  it 
and  get  a  second  crop  of  Timothy  and 
Red-top,  and  finally  the  Orchard  grass 
will  he  the  sod.  For  pasture,  I  would 
leave  out  the  Timothy  and  sow  the  Or¬ 
chard  grass  and  Red-top  and  five  pounds 
of  Blue  grass,  and  finally  get  a  Blue 
grass  pasture  by  liming  occasionally. 
Let  the  broom  corn  alone.  You  can 
only  make  money  with  it  with  very 
rich  land  and  on  a  large  enough  scale 
to  build  the  drying  sheds  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  needed.  \v.  f.  iiassey. 

Fertilizing  Tobacco  in  Maryland. 

F.  IF.  H .,  Hollywood,  M(l. — I  have  five 
acres  of  light  loamy  level  land,  seeded 
late  in  September  to  Crimson  clover.  Part 
was  in  cow  peas  and  out  for  hay,  and  roots 
were  well  covered  with  nodules.  Other  part 
was  in  tobacco.  I  want  to  put  the  whole 
of  it.  in  tobacco.  A  dry  spell  came  just  after 
the  clover  came  up  and  left  me  a  poor 
stand,  and  the  growth  has  been  small  but 
still  the  roots  have  some  nodules.  I  have 
the  droppings  from  150  fowls  for  six 
months,  which  I  want  to  use  together  with 
200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre 
as  a  top-dressing.  Should  1  top-dress  now 
or  wait  till  Spring,  and  should  I  add  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  now  or  in  drill  with  acid 
phosphate  at  planting  time?  Am  I  likely  to 
have  an  excess  of  nitrogen  on  the  pea  land 
that  may  cause  the  tobacco  to  cure  dark, 
and  if  so  can  I  check  the  darkening  by 
adding  potash  and  acid  phosphate  and  if  so, 
in  what  quantities?  Land  is  lacking  in 
humus.  Is  it  worth  the  cost  to  apply  potash 
and  acid  phosphate  at  seeding  time,  espe¬ 
cially  if  seeding  is  late? 

Ans. — In  my  experiments  with  tobacco 
at  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  I  worked  out  the  following  for¬ 
mula  as  best  suited  for  tobacco.  It  is 
900  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  100  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  GOO  pounds  of  dried 
blood  and  400  pounds  of  high-grade  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash.  This  for  use  on  land 
where  no  peas  had  been  grown  and  no 
clover.  I  was  in  your  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties  at  institutes  recently.  I  found  there 
that  the  general  fault  with  Maryland 
tobacco  was  lack  of  body,  much  of  the 
tobacco  being  very  thin  and  papery. 
The  effect  of  an  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid  seems  always  to  tend  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  thin  leaves  and  thick  veins.  On 
land  where  no  peas  or  clover  had  been 
grown  I  would  use  the  above  formula 
at  rate  of  600  pounds  per  acre.  But  if 
you  have  a  good  lot  of  the  hen  manure 


I  would  spread  it  now  and  let  lie.  Then 
I  would  turn  the  clover  in  bloom,  and 
would  use  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
and  25  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  per 
acre  and  work  them  in  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  land.  About  25  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  added  to  the  above  would 
be  useful  in  giving  the  plants  an  early 
start.  But  I  think  that  you  will  have 
an  abundance  of  nitrogen  in  organic 
form  from  the  peas,  clover  and  manure. 
I  noticed  some  experiments  in  Prince 
George  with  lime.  One  lot  that  had 
had  1500  pounds  of  lime  per  acre  was 
very  dark  and  coarse,  while  another  lot 
with  500  pounds  per  acre  was  a  fine 
brown  of  good  texture  and  good  quality. 
The  general  opinion  in  Prince  George 
and  Calvert  and  Charles  counties  was 
that  there  is  nothing  better  for  Mary¬ 
land  tobacco  than  a  good  sod  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

FLORAL  NOTES  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

If  what  is  called  the  California  poppy 
Eschscholtzla)  is  the  State  flower,  the  poin- 
settia  (Euphorbia  puleherrima)  is  certainly 
the  dominant  floral  glory  of  San  Diego.  All 
the  yards  here  are  aflame  with  it,  growing 
out  of  doors  all  the  year  round,  massed  or 
used  as  hedges  or  in  tree  shape.  We  saw 
one  remarkable  specimen,  symmetrically 
grown  as  a  standard,  which  was  ablaze 
with  at  least  50  magnificent  heads  of  vel¬ 
vety  vermilion  glory.  We  saw  acres  of 
poinsettia  in  bloom,  grown  in  the  open 
fields  by  local  florists,  and  we  thought  of 
what,  it:  would  sell  for  in  New  York  City 
at  Christmas.  The  Bougainvillea  is  here  in 
use  to  a  marked  extent  in  the  decoration 
of  many  of  the  better  class  dwellings  and 
grounds.  It  is  very  effective  and  profuse 
with  its  showy  masses  of  warm  purple 
color.  We  here  saw  for  the  first  time  in 
bloom  Bougainvillea  spectabilis  lateritia,  the 
red  variety,  splashing  the  sides  of  several 
stately  residences  with  great  persistent 
avalanches  of  floral  fire.  We  almost  wanted 
to  warm  our  hands  by  it,  for  the  day  was 
somewhat  cool.  j.  vates  peek. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  ONIONS  FOR  EUROPE. 

Consul  .T.  L.  Griffiths,  of  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land,  states  that  England  imported  last 
year  $5,042,818  worth  of  onions.  Most  of 
them  came  from  Spain  and  Egypt.  England 
exported  $432,106  worth  of  onions  to  this 
country.  During  the  foregoing  period  there 
was  not  a  single  importation  of  American 
onions  into  England.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  there  is  a  decided  shortage  in  the 
Continental  supply,  and  the  importers  in 
Liverpool  state  that  there  will  he  a  brisk 
demand  for  American  onions  urftil  the  last 
of  March,  1909.  There  have  recently  been 
several  shipments  of  American  onions  to 
this  market,  the  prices  ranging  from  $1.82 
to  $1.95  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds) 
according  to  quality  and  condition.  There 
will  probably  be  an  advance  in  prices  in 
the  immediate  future  for  good-sized  stock 
in  sound  condition.  A  lot  of  “first-class” 
damaged  American  onions  sold  at  auction 
in  Liverpool  the  first  week  in  December 
for  $1.82  per  hundredweight.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  case  of  shipments  to  Europe 
that  particular  attention  he  paid  to  the 
selection  of  the  stock  and  that  great  care 
he  exercised  in  its  packing.  If  the  onions 
should  arrive  in  poor  condition  they  would, 
of  course,  he  sold  by  auction,  and  only 
a  low  price  might,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  he  obtained.  With  the  adoption  of 
these  precautions,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Liverpool  should  not  be  until  the  first  of 
April  next,  at  least,  a  good  market  •  for 
American  onions.  There  is  always  danger 
of  a  market,  being  overstocked,  and  before 
shipments  are  made  the  local  conditions  as 
to  supply  and  demand  should  be  definitely 
ascertained.  _ 

Starting  Early  Potatoes. — In  1SG9,  on 
the  old  home  farm  in  Washington  County, 
Ind.,  I  became  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
With  the  subscription  1  received  two  fair¬ 
sized  Early  Rose  potatoes  which  I  placed 
in  a  hotbed  that  I  had  made  to  sprout 
sweet  potatoes  for  plants,  covering  them 
with  about  two  inches  of  fine  soil  about  the 
same  as  I  did  with  the  sweet  potatoes. 
They  soon  sent  up  nice  strong  sprouts. 
When  about  three  inches  high  I  commenced 
removing  them  from  the  potatoes,  being 
careful  not  to  move  the  potatoes,  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  they  sprouted,  and  set 
them  out  in  nicely  prepared  garden  soil 
about  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
kept  them  well  cultivated  with  the  hoe. 
From  these  I  raised  about  a  peck  and  a 
half  of  nice-sized  tubers.  I  found  it  a 
very  interesting  experiment  as  well  as  a 
very  profitable  one  to  me,  as  they  were 
the  first  Early  Rose  introduced  in  that 
neighborhood  and  being  so  far  superior  in 
earliness,  productiveness  and  quality  to 
anything  in  the  potato  line  we  had  ever 
fried  I  had  a  great  cal)  for  all  that  I 
could  raise  for  seed  at  a  good  price. 

Polo,  -III.  F.  Z.  M. 


Seed  Corn— Northern  Grown 

Wc  raise  very  fine  seed  corn  here  on  our  farm 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  early 
and  will  mature  anywhere  in  this  country. 
We  have  some  New  Varieties  that  are  far 
superior  to  ordinary  kinds.  Also  corn  for  fod¬ 
der  and  ensilage.  Percentage  of  germination 
marked  on  the  tags— an  advantage  you  don’t 
get  elsewhere.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  wholesale 
price  list  of  seeds. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES,  SEED  OATS 

Seed  Corn,  Clover  and  all  other  [Garden  and 
Field  Seeds,  sold  under  our  guarantee. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 
KIKENBEKKY  HBOS.,  Camden,  Ohio. 


A  SENSATION— Great  ylelder,  (weight 

■  ■  I  40  lbs.  per  bu.)  Also  Seed  Corn, Potatoes, 

I  Alfalfa,  Cow  Peas  and  Clover  Seed. 

Samples  and  catalogue  free.  Tlieo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Jlolrose,  Ohio. 


Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn,  Garden  Seed  and 
bee  supplies.  Catalog  free.  Send  for  it. 
McAdams  Seed  Co..  Columbus  Grove. O. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Sold  Direct  to  the  Farmer. 

Samples  and  prices  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SON  S,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


ISBELL’S  SEEDS 

Twenty  Years*  Experience  has 

taught  us  just  how  to  please  you. 
If  you  are  interested  in  Growing 
Vegetables,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley, 
Grass,  etc.,  you  will  be  the  loser 
if  you  do  not  see  Isbell's  Seed 
Annual.  It  is  FREE. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seedsmen 

Box  21,  JACKSON,  MICK. 


GREGORYS 


been  the  standard  for  purity 'and  reliability. 

Gregory’s  Seed  Book— FREE 

to  everyone  who  writes  for  a  copy.  It  i s 
full  of  practical  instruction.  One  of  the 
‘  most  valuable  books  for 

farmers  and  gardeners  ever 
given  away. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  S  Son 
Marblehead,  llui. 


ILADIOLUS*^ 
BULB LETS 

200  for  25c 

Do  you  love  flowers?  I  do  and 
I  wantevery  one  to  have  plenty. 
My  special  hobby  is  the  Gladi¬ 
olus,  and  I  have  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the 
world.  I  have  nearly  1.000 
varities,  many  of  them  6 
inches  across — every  color 
of  the  rainbow — will  grow 
anywhere. 


k/ 


Just  for  a  Starter 


Send  me  25c  and  I  will  mail 
you  200  bulblets  of  my 
finest  varities  (1,000  for 
$1.00)  postpaid,  with  full 
cultural  instructions.  Some 
will  bloom  this  year,  and 
all  will  make  large  bulbs 
which  will  bloom  and  mul¬ 
tiply  next  year.  Large 
bulbs  ready  to  bloom,  30c 
per  dozen.  Rare  varieties 
more. 

Field’s  Seed  Book  Free 

I  wrote  it  myself— 20  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  it — just  what  you  want 
1  to  know  about  flowers,  farm  and 
garden  6eeds.  Tells  how  I  test 
and  guarantee  them  to  make  good. 
Write  today  before  the  bulbs  a  nd 
books  are  gone. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


“LION  BRAND” 


SPRAYING  MATERIALS. 

For  20  years  we  have  been  manufac¬ 
turing  spraying  materials — our  reputa¬ 
tion  and  experience  insures  you  the 
lowest  prices  consistent,  with 

STANDARD  UNIFORM  QUALITY. 

Why  risk  injuring  your  trees  and  plants 
with  untried  mixtures  ?  Always  use 

Lion  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Lion  Brand  Pure  Paris  Green 
Irion  Brand  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Lion  Brand  Concentrated  Bordeaux 
Mixture 

Our  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for  San 
Jose  Scale  is  all  ready  for  use — no 
disagreeable  boiling  necessary — just 
mix  with  water. 

Send  at  once  for  our  Free  Booklet— 

When,  Why,  How  to  Spray, 
and  What  to  Spray  With. 

THE  JAS.  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 

Cortlandt  Terminal  Building, 

New  York  City. 


The  Wizard  of  Horticulture 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank  says: 

“ The  Delicious  apple  is  correctly  named. 
It  is  the  best  in  quality  of  any  apple  I  have 
so  far  tested — it  is  a  gem,”  and  he  knows. 

The  U.  S.  Pomologist 

Col.  George  B.  Brackett,  says: 

11 1  always  told  you  I  consider  Delicious 
best  of  all  ‘varieties  you  hegve  introduced ” 

A  Free  Sample 

of  this  famous  Delicious  apple  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  It  is  the  greatest  quality  apple  of  the  age. 
selling  at  50%  more  than  Jonathan.  No  orchard 
is  up-to-date  without  Delicious  trees.  Stark  Trees 
are  always  best;  always  bear  fruit  and  every  tree 
has  our  reputation  of  84  years  backing  it.  Our 
stock  is  complete;  all  lines  in  full  assortment. 
Write  today  for  the  free  sample  apple,  also  for 
the  Stark  Fruit  Book  and  ‘‘The  Apple  Stark  De¬ 
licious” — a  wonderful  new  book  showing  De¬ 
licious  and  King  David  in  nature’s  own  colors. 
Stark  Bro’s  Box  35,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


PEACH  TREES. 

Southern  grown.  No  disease.  True  to  name. 
Brices  right  on  spring  shipments. 

A  full  line  other  nursery  stock.  Catalogue 
FREE.  Write  us. 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  109,  POMONA.  N.  C. 


PEACH  TREES — Orchard  size.  4  and  5  cents  each.  El- 
Ijcrta,  Etc. ;  write  for  free  catalogue.  Woodbine  Nur¬ 
series,  W.  A.  ALLEN,  <fe  SON,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


PLUMS !  PLUMS !  PLUMS !  PLUMS  ! 

From  Chestnut  Grove  Nurseries. 

100,000  two  year  plum  trees  for  sale.  The  land 
must  lie  cleared  for  other  crops  and  while  they 
last  you  can  have  them  3  to  4  feet  at  $2.00  per 
dozen.  $15.00  per  hundred. 

E.  S.  MAYO  &  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Since  1880. 

We  have  other  bargains.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 


BARTLETT  &  CLAPPS  PA V.  PEAR 

Our  trees  are  fresh  dug  in  the  Spring  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction.  We  grow  all  varieties  of 
Fruits,  Asparagus,  etc.  Send  for  colored  plate  of 
the  GREELY,  the  best  Blum  there  is.  Address 
L’AMOREADX  NURSERIES,  Schoharie,  N,  Y. 


Ml  I  nnlf  I  Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale. 

•  LUUH  i  600.000  Bubaeh,  100,000  Chipinan, 
200,000  Gandy,  50,000  Alto  Strawberry  Blauts.  lots 
of  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Kansas  Black 
flap,  Cumberland  Black  Cap.  M  iller  Red  Raspberry 
Before  placing  your  order  anywhere  get  my  catalog, 
it  is  free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


QFUII  for  our  special  prices  of  Farm  Seeds, 
OkliU  Oats,  Corns  and  Potatoes.  Fine  Stock. 
SMITH  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


500,000  Fruit  Trees  SUSSSSfkKS! 

Free  from  Scale  and  strictly  true  to  name,  ('ale- 
log  Free.  REILLY  BROS..  Box  O,  Dansville,  N  Y. 


TREES  THAT  “FIT  THE  LABELS.” 

Are  the  only  trees  you  can  afford  to  plant.  We  offer  you  the  safe  kind  BUSINESS 
TREES.  Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  about  them. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES  (Alton  E.  Randall,  Successor),  DANSVILLE,  N  Y 


TREES 


Samples  of 

Green’s  Prices: 


25  CENT  OFFER. 


One  Crawford  Peach  tree,  1  best  New  Diploma  Currant, 
1  Niagara  White  Grape,  1  Live  Forever  hardy  Rose¬ 
bush,  all  delivered  at  your  home,  by  mail,  for  25  cents. 


PDECIHH  nm  ■  ID  flCCCD  Fourteen  trees  for  $1.00,  as  follows: 
Unttlt  O  UULLAIl  Ur  I  Lit.  8  Plum  trees,  2  Burbank,  2  Lombard, 
2 Thanksgiving  and  2  Abundance;  1  Bartlett  Pear,  2  Elberta  Peach,  1  Rich¬ 
mond  and  1  Montmorency  hardy  Cherry  trees,  2  Live  Forever  Rosebushes. 
Express  Collect.  AH  for  SI  .00.  Trees  about  4  to  5  feet  high,  2  years  old. 


ftnccipc  n|A  flCCCD  Fifty  Plum  trees,  your  choice,  about  4  to, 5 
Ultttn  w  Dill  UrrCn.  feet  high,  2  years  old,  for  $3. 00.  50  Cherry 
trees,  your  choice,  about  4  to  5  feet  high,  2  years  old,  $5.00.  Cash  with  order. 


Send  to-day  for  our  72-page  FItIJIT  CATALOG,  137  fruit  pictures, 
etc.,  and  a  copy  of  BIG  FRUIT  MAGAZINE,  all  a  gift  to  you.  Estab¬ 
lished  30  years.  Capital,  $100,000. 

BOOK  WORTH  A  DOLLAR  FOR  10  CENTS.  Send  10  cents  for 
postage  and  mailing  Green’n  Boole  on  Fruit  Growing. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  Box  40,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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THE  FARMER’S  SHARE. 

More  Sugar-Beet  Figures. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  training  your 
guns  on  the  beet  sugar  graft;  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  cut  out  that  dollar  a  ton 
that  the  tax-payers  of  the  State  are 
swindled  out  of.  Minnesota  passed  the 
same  bounty  law,  and  their  courts  at 
once  declared  it  “class  legislation,”  so 
they  lost  no  money  on  that  job.  In 
1906,  the  Lyons  company  had  over  300 
acres  raised  for  them  in  this  territory, 
since  then  not  a  beet.  I  endorse  all 
Mr.  Fessenden  says  in  regard  to  their 
agents,  and  will  add  that,  in  my  opinion, 
with  very  little  trouble  they  could  or¬ 
ganize  an  “Ananias  Club”  of  their  own 
that  would  make  the  original  roll  his 
bones  over  to  see  how  they  did  it.  Mr. 
Fessenden  thinks  he  was  an  “easy 
mark.”  Well,  there  are  others.  I  raised 
six  crops  for  them  and  send  you  one 
of  my  contracts  and  statements  from 
the  company,  you  can  figure  out  how 
much  of  the  farmer’s  share  I  got  for 
six  years’  work.  I  learned  tbat  each 
year  they  found  a  new  way  of  getting 
a  little  more  of  it,  but  they  had  not  got 
to  docking  a  man  for  what  he  could  not 
raise.  Their  president  writes  you  that 
they  “lost  75  acres  in  1906  on  account 
of  weather.”  One  of  their  agents  told 
me  they  were  “short  of  help,”  and  from 
what  I  know  of  the  circumstances  at  the 
time  will  say  I  believe  the  agent  told 
the  truth  for  once.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  there  had  been  no  frost  or  snow 
through  November  and  December  they 
could  have  got  their  beets  all  out,  but 
we  are  not  looking  for  Summer  weather 
that  time  of  year  in  this  section.  On 
September  20  that  year  their  agent  told 
me  they  had  plenty  of  help  engaged 
and  notified  me  to  have  my  beets  plowed 
ready  for  pulling  October  20,  as  they 
wanted  them  then  “without  fail.”  I 
was  ready  at  the  time,  and  it  was  almost 
a  month  later  when  their  gang  showed 
up.  When  they  did  come  they  went 
over  my  piece  in  a  hurry;  95  hours 
for  one  man,  for  which  I  paid  them 
$28.  After  they  had  gone  I  got  more 
help,  went  right  over  their  work  and 
threw  out  over  five  tons  of  beets  they 
had  left  in  the  ground.  This  cost  me 
$3  more.  I  gave  them  my  note  for 
$28,  dated  July  9,  for  hoeing  and  weed¬ 
ing  done  by  Italian  women,  girls  and 
children,  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
22  cents  per  hour  for  that  kind  of  help. 
On  December  7  I  had  over  $80  worth 
of  beets  delivered,.  They  charged  me 
a  little  over  a  dollar  for  interest,  not 
much,  but  it  is  the  way  the  “farmer” 
is  “touched”  on  everything.  I  think  the 
biggest  loss  and  the  one  the  company 
thinks  the  most  of  is  in  shrinkage.  When 
done  pulling  I  took  a  beet  weighing  4 y2 
pounds  and  laid  it  aside.  The  day  I 
finished  drawing,  December  29,  it 
weighed  2Jd  pounds.  Figure  it  out. 

j.  W.  DOWNEY. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Downey  sends  us  his 
records  for  five  years.  This  is  a  copy 
of  the  1907  statement. 

By  100,494  pounds  beets  de¬ 
livered  to  January  1 .  $251.24 


To  seed  . ", 

.  $1 .80 

To  Interest  . . 

To  cash  advanced  . 

.  1.02 

.  56.00 

To  check  . 

Use  of  land,  $0 . 

Plowing,  fitting  and 

sr.  . . 

.  192.42 

sowing, 

.  95  no 

Cultivating  six  times,  50 

cents' .  iono 

Seed  . 

.  7.20 

Iloeing,  second  time 
Fertilizer  . 

.  12.00 

.  10.00 

Harvesting  . 

.  9.00 

Drawing  . 

.  40.00 

Total  expenses  . . 

$198.02 

Credit  . 

In  1905  lie  grew 

four  acres,  which. 

with  labor  out,  netted  him  $18.10.  In 

1903  2T/<  acres  netted  him  $24.52,  and  in 

1904  five  acres  gave  a  loss  of  $64.48. 

“Pa,  daughter  writes  that  she  is  on 
the  scrub  team  at  college.”  “On  the 
scrub  team,  eh?  That’s  good.  Tell 
her  to  try  fer  the  dish-washing  team, 
too.” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


HOME  MIXING  FERTILIZERS. 

Every  year  we  have  calls  for  home 
mixtures  of  chemicals  from  farmers 
who  grow  various  crops.  We  give  be¬ 
low  a  number  of  such  mixtures  worked 
out  in  a  Vermont  community  where 
dairying  and  gardening  are  the  main 
lines  of  farming.  Vermont  people  may 
be  bashful  in  telling  the  public  about 
their  State,  but  when  it  comes  to  figur¬ 
ing  on  a  dollar  they  are  quite  the  re¬ 
verse.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  figure 
how  little  a  farmer  gets  out  of  what  he 
sells,  but  even  more  important  to  show 
what  he  saves  by  close  buying. 

You  will  see  that  the  “valuation”  of 
these  home  mixtures  exceeds  the  cost, 
but  you  should  understand  just  what 
this  “valuation”  means.  The  chemists 
of  the  experiment  stations  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  take 
the  average  trade  values  of  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  sold  in 
chemicals  at  retail.  They  go  over  the 
market  figures  and  thus  find  what  retail 
buyers  had  to  pay  for  the  chemicals. 
Then  they  figure  from  their  analyses 
how  much  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  a  given  fertilizer  contains 
and  multiply  the  number  of  pounds  by 
this  average  retail  price.  That  gives  the 
“valuatioll.’,  iYou  will  notice  that  in 
these  home  mixed  fertilizers  this  valua¬ 
tion  exceeds  the  cost — which  means  that 
through  buying  co-operatively  in  large 
lots  these  farmers  got  the  chemicals  be¬ 
low  the  average.  In  these  figures  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  is  figured  at  $50  per  ton, 
raw  bone  at  $26,  tankage  at  $28, 
muriate  of  potash  $44  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  $16.  Of  course  you  must  under¬ 
stand  that  the  cost  of  mixing  and  of 
freight  must  be  added  to  these  figures. 


For  Potatoes  and  Spring  Seeding  with  Grain. 


Nitro- 

Phos. 

gen 

Acid 

Potash 

I.bs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Cost 

250  lbs.  Nit.  soda  .  .  . 

37.5 

•  .  •  • 

.... 

$0.25 

f  500  lbs.  Raw  bone  .  . 

20. 

115 

•  •  •  . 

6.50 

400  lbs.  Tankage  .  .  . 

21.2 

50 

.... 

5.60 

400  lbs.  Mur.  potash  . 

.... 

.... 

200 

8.80 

450  lbs.  Acid  phos.  .  . 

.... 

03 

.... 

3.00 

2000  lbs . 

.  .. 

.... 

.... 

78.7 

234 

200 

$30.75 

3.9* 

11.7* 

10* 

The  station  valuation  of  this  fertilizer  on  tho  basis 

of  1908  prices  is  $33.80. 

Plant  food 

for  the  dollar 

invested,  $1.10. 

Silage  Corn, 

La  s' i)  Un  manured. 

N i t  ro- 

Plios. 

gou 

Acid 

Potash 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs- 

Cost 

200  lbs.  Nit.  soda  .  .  . 

30. 

.... 

.... 

$5.00 

000  lbs.  Tankage  .... 

31.8 

84 

.... 

8.40 

000  lbs.  Raw  bone  .  . 

24. 

138 

.... 

7.80 

200  lbs.  Acid  phos.  .  . 

28 

•  •  •  • 

1.60 

400  lbs.  Mur.  potash  . 

.... 

.... 

200 

8.00 

85.8 

250 

200 

$31.60 

4.2* 

12.5* 

10* 

Station  valuation  based  on  1908  prices.  Plant  food 
for  the  dollar  invested,  basis  of  Station  valuation, 
$1.13. 


Corn  Where  Early  Maturity  is  Desired. 


Nitro- 

Phos. 

Son 

Acid 

Potash 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Post 

200  lbs.  Nit.  soda  .  -  . 

30. 

$5.00 

500  lbs.  Tankage  .  .  .  . 

26.5 

70 

7.00 

300  lbs.  Haw  bone  .  .  . 

12. 

69 

3.90 

600  lbs.  Acid  phos.  .  .  . 

84 

4.80 

400  lbs.  Mur.  potash  . 

.... 

.... 

200 

8.80 

68.5 

223 

200 

$29.50 

3.4* 

11.1* 

10* 

Station  valuation  based  on  1908  prices  $31.70. 

Plant 

food  for  the  dollar,  basis  Station  variation,  $1.07. 

Corn  on  Manured  Land,  or  for  Fall  Seeding. 

Nitro- 

Plios. 

gen 

Acid 

Potash 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Cost 

800  lbs.  Steamed  bone 

20. 

200 

$10.00 

800  lbs.  Tankage  .  ,  .  . 

42.4 

1:2 

1 1 .20 

400  lbs.  Mur.  acid  .  .  . 

.... 

... 

200 

8.80 

62.4 

312 

200 

$30.00 

3.1* 

15  6* 

10* 

Station  valuation  based  on  1908  prices  $33.81.  Plant 
food  for  the  dollar  invested,  basis  Station  valuation, 
$1.12. 


For  Topdressing  Grassland  in  Early  Spring, 
Nitro-  Phos. 


1000  lbs.  Nit.  soda  .  .  . 

sen 

Lbs. 

150 

Acid 

Lbs. 

Potash 

Lbs. 

Cost 

$25.00 

|700  lbs.  Acid  plios.  .  . 

98 

5.60 

C30Q  lbs.  Mur.  potash  . 

.... 

150 

6.60 

150 

98 

150 

.$37.20 

7.5  *  4.9*  7.5* 

F  Station  valuation  based  on  1908  prices  $39.02.  Plant 
food  for  the  dollar  invested,  basis  Station  valuation, 
$1.05. 


Kaffir  Corn  in  New  York  State. 

F.  C.  N.,  West  Monroe,  N.  Y. — Can  Kaffir 
com  be  grown  successfully  In  this  part  of 
the  State?  I  have  a  clay  loam  soil  in  good 
condition  and  will  fertilize  well.  I  want  it 
for  green  feed  during  late  Summer  and 
Fall. 

Ans. — Yes,  we  have  grown  large  crops 
of  Kaffir  corn  in  northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  It  will  grow  where  the  other  sor¬ 
ghums  grow  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
your  find  it  any  better  than  corn. 


Nobody 

can  know  every¬ 
thing-.  To  become  expert 
means  to  specialize.  We  are  spe¬ 
cialists  In  producing  the  best  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds.  In  62  years  wo 
have  become  experts.  Sow  Ferry’s 
Seeds  and  reap  the  results  of  our  care. 
For  sale  everywhere.  Read  our  1909 
catalogue  and  profit  by  our  experience. 
Sent  free  on  request  Address 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DETROIT.  MlCH, 


Test  My  Seed  Corn 


This  year  I  grow  10,000  bushels  of  corn.  . 
For  years  I  have  boon  selecting  for  a  more 

groliflc  crop— for  full  sized,  perfect  ears.  I 
ept  at  it  until  I  succeeded.  That’s  why  1 1 

grew  this  year’s  big  crop.  It  is  the 
nest  type  of  corn  I  ever  saw  and  . 
I  have  selected  the  best  of  it  for  ] 
seed.  I  guarantee  it.  I  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money  if  you  do  not  find 
it  satisfactory.  Send  us  your  or- 
I  ders  now— before  it  is  all  sold.  An 
1  order  means  a  full  corn  crib  for  | 
you  next  fall. 

My  new  oats  and  seed  potatoes 
are  the  same  high  grade.  Cata- 


you  are 
will  send 


inter- 
you  a  | 


logue  free, 
ested  in  fruit, 
nice  plant— free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF, 
Dept.  O  *  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


iND  90JA  DEANS- 

Prolific  Seed  Corn,  Burl  Oats.  Millet#  Etc.  X 

Write  for  FREE  Bulletin  No.  21 

EED  CO.,  •  HICKORY.  H*  C- 


DOUBLE  iP  OAT  CROP 

“REGENERATED” 
SWEDISH  SELECT  PEDIGREE  OATS 

have  Produced  (Season  1908)  75  Bushels 
to  the  Acre  of  Grain  that  Welffhs  48  Lbs.  to 
the  Bushel  and  by  far  the  heaviest  yields  ever 
recorded  in  the  U.  S.  Every  sale  is  made  under 
a  Guarantee  which  Binds.  Inspection  permitted 
before  you  pay.  Seed  is  absolutely  pure,  exactly 
like  those  samples  we  exhibited  at  State  Flairs 
of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and 
Missouri:  also  at  National  Corn  Exposition, 
Illinois  State  Corn  Exposition  and  Royal  Ameri¬ 
can  Horse  Show,  and  pronounced  by  leading 
agriculturists  as  the  best  oat  seen  in  America. 
Weight  per  stroke  bushel,  48  to  52  pounds. 

Read  What  These  Growers  Say  of 
Their  Comparative  Results 

Westfield,  N.  Y.— Albert  J.  Culver:  Regener¬ 
ated  Select  Oats  were  4  inches  taller  and  week 
earlier  than  ordinary  oats.  Yield  was  53  bushels 
to  acre,  testing  45  pounds  to  bushel. 

Monroeville,  O.— George  C.  Peadon:  Regener¬ 
ated  Swedish  Select  went  80  bushels  per  acre 
against  60  bushels  of  our  common  oats. 

Montezuma,  O.  —  Frank  A.  Sclnvietermann: 
Regenerated  Swedish  Select  were  one  week 
earlier  and  yielded  65  bushels  per  acre  against 
50  bushels  of  my  other  oats. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— John  B.  Martin:  My 
yield  was  51  bushels  per  acre  of  Regenerated 
Swedish  Select.  Other  oats  24  bushels  per  acre. 

Write  for  Reports  of  Growers  In  1908, 
also  free  sample  and  Catalog  T. 

THE  GART0N  SEED  CO.,  177  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO 


For  10c 


^LIVINGSTON’S  New  Orchid-Flowered 
Giant  Sweet  Peas  are  unsurpassed. 

Wo  will  send  5  packets, 
each  a  distinct  and  beau¬ 
tiful  color. 

Our  superb  seod  and  rose  cata- 

,  - loguo  rewritten  and  enlarged  to 

130  pagos,  lavishly  illustrated  with  beautiful 
r  photo-engravings  and  colorod  plates.  A  complete 
catalogue  of  seeds,  bulbs,  roses,  hardy  shrubs,  plants, 
|  small  fruits,  trees,  etc.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

|  Famous  for  Tomatwa.  57  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Most  complete  annual  we 
ever  offered.  It’s  free.  Your 
request  on  a  postal  card 
.  gets  It.  We  still  continue  our 
custom  of  listing 

Nothing  but  the  Tried  Varieties 

Our  customers  have  confidence  in  ua 
and  we  want  more  customers  and 
their  confidence. 

“Onondaga”  and  “Columbia” 

Our  Annual  tolls  all  about  “Onon¬ 
daga”  and  “Columbia”  brands  of 
timothy.  The  farmer  who  buys  eith¬ 
er  is  notexperimenting.  Wrltefor 
the  1909  Seed  Annual  today. 

The  Batchelor  Seed  Store, 

48  Lafayette  St.,  Utica,  N. 


Free  Corn  Book 
and  Samples  Iowa 
Seed  Corn 

I  want  you  to  see  my  seed  corn 
book — it’s  free,  and  I  throw  in 
samples  of  seed  corn  besides. 

I  have  been  growing  seed  corn 
for  over  20  years,  and  I  proba¬ 
bly  sell  more  seed  corn  than 
any  man  In  the  world, 
yjuimvauA  I  have  learned  some 
things  about  corn,  and 
this  I  have  boiled  down 
in  my  seed  corn  book. 
You  can  get  my  20  years 
experience  in  20  minutes,  and 
get  it  a  whole  lot  easier  than  I 
got  It.  If  you  want  seed  corn 

Ear  or  Shelled 

write  for  my  corn  book  and  sam- 
1  pies  before  you  buy.  It  will  be 
worth  your  while. 

I  don’t  know  it  all,  but  I  know 
a  few  things,  and  when  you  see 
the  samples  you  will  say  I  know 
good  corn. 

We  sell  all  seed  corn  on  ap¬ 
proval  and  subject  to  your  own 
test.  We  sell  it  ear  or  shelled. 

We  test  it,  grade  it,  and  guar¬ 
antee  it, 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

P.  S.  I  haven’t  got  any 
300  bu.  per  acre  corn. 


D SEEDS 

ESTINTHEWORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
with  every  order  I  fill. 
Grand  Big  Catalog  pnrp 
Illustrated  with  over  EllsS 
ZOO  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 
AY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


LETTUCE 


FOR  HEADING  IN 
GREENHOUSE  OR  OUTSIDE 


We  have  excellent  strains  of  both,  grown  by  a  Market  Gardener 
for  Market  Gardeners’  use.  Our  1909  catalogue  will  tell  you 
more  about  the  Seeds  we  have — our  prices,  etc.  We  mail  it  free. 


H.  E.  FISKE  SEED  CO., 

12  and  13  F&neuil  Hall  Square, 


Boston,  Mass. 


ffWP 


M, 

When  ton  years  ago  we  first  offered  to  tho  world  Salzer’s  Billion  Dollar  1  iHT 
Grass,  meu  shook  their  heads,  professors  doubted,  farmers  wondered  V  J  » JA 

whether  tho  promises  we  made,  6  to  12  tons  hay  per  acre,  could  be  realized.^  "  *  k 
Now  all  doubts  are  removed,  and  today  the  first  farmers  of  America  every¬ 
where  are  planting  Salzer’s  Billion  Dollar  Grass  to  their  fullest  satisfaction.' 

Seed  costs  but  60c  to  90c  per  acre  and  the  yield  is  seldom  under  6  to  12  tons  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  hay  per  acrel 

ALFALFA  AND  OTHER  PURE  CLOVER  SEED 

Ex.Gov.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin  from  30  acres  sown  to  Salzer’s  20th  Century  Alfalfa  Clover  har¬ 
vested  within  24  weeks  after  seeding  $2500.00  worth  of  magnificent  hay  or  at  the  rate 
of  over  $80.00  per  acre.  Our  20th  Century  strains  of  Alfalfa,  Medium,  Mammoth  Red  and 
Alsike  clover  and  grasses  are  the  purest  we  believe  on  earth. 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  SEEDS 

Such  as  Barley,  Corn,  Flax,  Oats  and  Wheat  especially  recommended  and  introduced  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  bouth  Dakota,  etc. 

__  _  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

J**  °  are  the  largest  growers  of  vegetable  seeds  we  believe  In  America,  operating  over  5000  acres. 

We  warrant  our  seeds  to  produce  the  earliest,  finest,  vegetables  grown.  Our  seeds  are  money  makors. 

Catalog  tells  why  we  have  the  largest  Seed  Potato  trado  in  tho  world- 
one  of  our  cellars  holding  over  60,000  bushels  alone. 

Try  our  85  packages  earliest  vegetable  seeds  postpaid  for  81.00. 

WORTH  $10.00  OF  ANY  MAN’S  MONEY 

For  10c  in  stamps  wo  mail  free  of  all  cost  samples  of  Silver  King  Barley,  yielding  173  bu.  per  acre; 
Macaroni  Wheat,  yielding  64  bu.  per  acre;  Billion  Dollar  Grass;  Spoltz,  the  cereal  and  hay  food  wondor, 
together  with  timothy,  clover,  grasses,  etc.,  etc,,  any  ono  of  which,  if  it  becomes  acclimated  on  your 
farm,  will  be  worth  810.00  of  any  man’s  money  to  get  a  start  therewith. 

Or,  fiend  14c  and  we  add  a  sample  farm  seed  novelty  never  soon  before  by  you. 


JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO.  LA  CROSSE.  WIS. 


i&e 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  JAPAN  PLUMS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  said  it  did  not 
know  of  anyone  who  had  got  rich 
growing  Japan  plums,  meaning  it  didn’t 
pay  to  grow  this  fruit.  Mr.  Weckesser, 
on  page  25,  condemns  this  fruit  as 
“utterly  worthless,”  and  is  very  severe 
upon  those  who  catalogue  it  for  sale ; 
it  is  evident  these  writers  have  some¬ 
thing  yet  to  learn,  and  that  their 
scope  of  knowledge  is  not  universal. 
The  writer,  after  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
fruit  has  its  place  in  the  fruit  world, 
and  under  some  conditions  is  profitable 
to  grow,  as  much  so  as  the  other  tree 
fruits.  Some  years  ago  I  planted  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  the  European  plums, 
but  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  the 
fruit  rotted  so  badly,  they  all  were  a 
failure.  I  appealed  to  the  scientific  men 
for  relief.  Of  course  they  had  reme¬ 
dies,  but  after  using  them  I  concluded 
this  was  one  thing  (possibly  the  only 
one)  they  didn’t  know  all  about.  Find¬ 
ing  the  European  plums  a  commercial 
failure,  I  tried  the  native  varieties,  and 
I  met  the  same  obstacle  in  my  path, 
and  convinced  myself  that  neither  of 
these  strains  of  plums  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  under  the  conditions  I 
was  compelled  to  grow  them. 

When  the  Japan  plums  were  intro¬ 
duced  I  experimented  freely  with  them; 
I  found  them  a  plum  I  could  grow. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fruit, 
and  they  range  in  quality  all  the  way 
from  very’  good  to  worthless.  I  find 
nearly  all  of  them  good  or  fair  grow¬ 
ers,  enormous  bearers,  and  some  of 
them  profitable,  fruit  to  grow.  Hav¬ 
ing  several  thousands  trees  I  am  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  something  of  their 
habits  and  commercial  value.  Mr. 
Weckesser  says  the  Red  June  will 
not  bear  for  him,  or  perhaps  he  means 
it  rots ;  he  says  he  gets  but  little  fruit 
from  it.  T  have  1,500  trees  of  this 
variety  in  full  bearing,  and  they  give 
me  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit,  which 
readily  sell  at  good  prices;  with  me 
it  is  rot-proof  and  an  enormous  crop¬ 
per.  The  October  Purple  plum  is  an¬ 
other  variety  which  does  well  for  me; 
an  upright  rampant  grower,  very 
hardy  and  bears  enormously;  in  fact 
overbearing  is  one  of  its  faults.  Its 
fruit  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  good 
canned  and  preserved.  It  ripens  at  a 
time  when  plums  are  wanted  and  called 
for;  and  sells  freely  at  very  remunera¬ 
tive  prices.  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  supply  the  local  demand  for  it. 
There  are  several  other  varieties  of  the 
Japan  strain  which  are  good,  and  val¬ 
uable  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  I 
admit  this  fruit  has  its  faults,  but 
it  is  not  just  to  condemn  it,  and  those 
who  recommend  the  planting  of  it,  as 
Mr.  Weckesser  does.  Of  course  he  is 
honest  in  his  belief  as  he  expresses  it; 
but  his  statements  prove  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  very 
limited,  and  he  should  know  there  is  a 
big  world  outside  of  the  little  realm 
of  which  he  has  knowledge.  No  fruit 
has  been  so  harshly  condemned  as  the 
Kieffer  pear;  yet  some  (myself  includ¬ 
ed  )  continue  to  plant  and  grow  it ;  this 
show  hows  we  can  delude  ourselves.  I< 
would  not  advise  growing  Japan  plums 
where  the  European  or  natives  can  be 
grown  successfully ;  neither  would  I 
advise  planting  Kieffer  pears  where 
Bartlett  and  better  pears  will  succeed, 
but  surely  there  are  others  situated  like 
myself  who  cannot  grow  the  best  plums 
and  pears;  and  to  all  those  I  say, 
plant  Japan  plums  (the  right  variety) 
and  Kieffer  pears;  grow  them  well, 
handle  them  properl}',  and  they  will 
prove  profitable. 

New  Jersey.  w.  h.  s. 


A  Few  Vegetable  Notes. 

About  one  year  ago  I  read  a  suggestion 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  was  a  good  one ; 
I  carried  it  out,  and  have  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  I  might  make  one  or  two  which  would 
help  some  one  else.  Some  one  in  an  article 
which  appeared  a  year  ago  highly  recom¬ 
mended  the  Kentucky  Wonder  wax  bean  as 
a  fine  pole  string  bean.  I  received  eight 
or  10  catalogues  of  seedsmen,  and  could 
find  Kentucky  Wonder  in  nearly  all  of 
them,  but  in  only  one,  that  of  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  seedsman,  did  I  find  Kentucky 
Wonder  Wax.  I  purchased  one  packet  and 
planted  24  hills.  At  the  same  time  1 
planted  a  row  of  common  Golden  Wax 
beans;  the  pole  beans  came  in  bearing  soon 
after  the  others,  and  when  they  did  we 
had  no  more  use  for  the  common  kind.  Our 
neighbors  tried  them  also,  and  we  furnished 
several  families  with  sample  messes  from 
those  24  hills. 

I  have  experimented  with  some  other 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  perhaps  a  sugges¬ 
tion  or  two  will  help  some  one  else  at  this 
time  of  the  year  when  we  commence  to 
select  our  seeds  to  order  for  the  coming 
season.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  respect  for 
a  New  York  firm  of  seedsmen  and  order  a 
large  part  of  my  seeds  from  them,  but  one 
thing  I  have  against  them.  They  give  a 
full  page  telling  of  the  merits  of  White 
Plume  celery,  and  about  a  half  inch  in  one 
column  telling  about  New  Rose  celery.  It 
is  the  White  Plume,  in  my  opinion,  that 
should  have  the  half  ineh  of  space  and  the 
New  Rose  that  deserves  more.  I  have 
grown  New  Rose  so  large  that  a  spading 
fork  was  rested  on  the  top  of  the  crown 
and  the  tips  of  the  leaves  reached  to  the 
other  end  of  the  fork  handle,  and  it  was 
so  tender  that  the  entire  stalk  would  break 
in  the  middle  of  its  own  weight  if  held 
in  that  position  in  the  hand. 

For  some  reason  Black  Mexican  sweet 
corn  is  not  popular  on  account  of  its  color, 
but  in  this  section  we  are  growing  it  In 
home  gardens  and  find  it  far  superior  in 
sweetness  to  any  other  variety.  g.  l.  m. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Visitor:  “Is  this  lake  in  your  garden 
artificial?”  Child  of  the  House:  “No, 
sir-ee.  It’s  real.  I  fell  in  and  got  as 
wet  as  anything.” — N.  Y.  Herald. 


DiDER  DnTQ_Forear,y  vegetables.  Rec- 
■  Hi  bit  lU  I  v  onimended  by  Penna.  and 
Md.  Ex.  Stations.  1000  3-in.  $1.25.  5000  $5.00. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Oatonsville,  Md. 

For  Best  Extension  Ladders 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES  write  to 
JOHN  J.  POTTER,  14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.00  per  1000  40  cents  per  100 

25  Leading  Varieties. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  -  Clyde,  New  York. 

My  New  Plant  and  Poultry  Catalogue 

describing  the  Norwood,  Fendall,  Early  Ozark.  Paul 
Jones  and  fifty  other  new  and  standard  varieties  of 
strawberries,  and  the  prize  nlnniuK  Delaware  Strain  of 
R.  I.  Red  Chickens  is  free  and  ready  to  mail.  Send  for 
copy  at  once  if  you  want  good  stock  cheap. 

W .  S.  TODlJ,  Greenwood,  Del. 

Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow. 

Leading  Varieties.  Blackberry, 

Black  and  Red  Raspberry.  Positive¬ 
ly  true  to  name,  no  substitutions. 

Lowest  price.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  G.  BLOC  NT, 

Hastings,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  V. 

SOUTHERN  White  Horse-Tooth  Corn  is 
the  Recognized  Seed  for  Ensilage.— Buy 

direct  from  a  producer  that  has  a  seed  of  20  years’ 
successive  selection.  Single  bushel,  $2.00;  carload? 
$1.50.  Any  quantity  desired  can  be  fnrnished.  For 
further  particulars  and  information  write  to 

DR.  J.  H.  HEWITT,  Lymihaven.  Va. 

WE  have  this  year  the  largest  and  finest  crop 
of  CLOVER  SEED  ever  grown.  Write  us 
for  samples  and  prices.  Address 

S.  BASH  &  CO..  Fort.  Wayne,  Ind. 

CLOVER  SEED  $6. 25— Timothy,  Onion  Sets,  Garden 
Seeds.  Buy  Direct.  Glick’s  Seed  Farm,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Wood  Saws 


that  are  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

1  Wood  Saw  Frame  Complete 
with  18  in.  Clrenlar  Saw,  $10;  24  in..  $16.91  ;  26  in.,  $17.81. 
Send  for  circular.  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK,  Belleville,  Pa. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

^  A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  Is  in¬ 
dispensable — not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  ‘‘live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu- 
lentrootsf or  Cattle,  8  wine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 

stuX  Great  labor-sav-  .  Only  On. 

lng  tools  of  special  a  '  f  ofMmy 
value  for  thehome  Iron  Age  Toot* 

as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send  jije 

f  m°St 

complete 
tool 
made 


BflTEMftW  MFC.  CO..  Box  1Q3-G,  GRENLOCH,  H.  J. 


60  cts. 
abu. 


SEED  OATS 

See  Salzer’s  catalog:  page  129. 

Largest  growers  of  seed  oats,  wheat,  barley, 
speltz,  com,  potatoes,  grasses  and  clovers  and 
farm  seeds  in  the  world.  Big  catalog  free:  or, 
send  10c  in  stamps  and  receive  sample  of  I 
Billion  Dollar  Grass,  yielding  10  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  oats,  speltz,  barley,  etc.,  easily  worth 
*10  .00  of  any  man’s  money  to  get  a  start,  and 
catalog  free.  Or,  send  14c  and  we  addasam- 
ple  farm  seed  novelty  never  seen  before  by  you. 

'  THE  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LsCrosse,  Wia.ti  I 


Don’t  Accept  Our  Opinion  ! 

We  May  Be  a  Little  Bit  Prejudiced  in  Favor  of 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

and  PERUVIAN  BRANDS 

Examine  the  Following  Reports  From  the  Experiment  Stations,  and  Note  How 

Tlie  Papers  Pit  tlie  Goods 


llTPf  f  DRILLING 
W  Us  Isis  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  ou 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorhorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Name  of  State  and  Brand. 

Per  Cent. 
Guarant’d 
by  Up. 

Per  Cent. 
Pound  by 
State. 

NEW  YORK  STATE. 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Excelsior  Potato  Fertil¬ 
izer.  Sample  No.  4002. 

Nitrogen . 

2.47 

2.61 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 

7.00 

8.13 

Potash  . 

8.00 

9.96 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Celebrated  Special  Po¬ 
tato  Fertilizer.  Sample  No.  4434. 
Nitrogen . 

1.65 

1.96 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 

8.00 

10.04 

Potash . 

4.00 

5.33 

E  Frank  Coe’s  Western  New  Vorker. 

Sample  No.  4530. 

Nitrogen  . 

.80 

1.69 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 

8.00 

11.38 

Potasli . 

4.U0 

4.76 

E  Frank  Coe's  Columbian  Corn  and 
Potato  Fertilizer.  SampleNo.4551 
Nitrogen  . 

1.23 

1.58 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 

8.50 

11.46 

Potash . . 

2.50 

2.79 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  XXV  Ammoniated  Bone 
Phosphate.  Sample  No.  4435. 
Nitrogen . 

.80 

1.21 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 

8.50 

10.55 

Potash . 

1.50 

1.61 

Peruvian  Market  Gardeners’Fertlllzer. 

Sample  No.  4136. 

Nitrogen  . 

5.74 

5.82 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 

8.00 

10.22 

Potash . 

10.00 

11.04 

CONNECTICUT. 

Qennlne  Peruvian  Guano,  Cbincba 
Grade.  Sample  No.  20445. 
Nitrogen . 

7.06 

7.27 

Available  Phos.  Acid _ 

6.50 

7.85 

Potash . 

2.00 

2.51 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Tobacco  and  Onion 

Fertilizer.  Sample  No.  20659. 

3.58 

Available  Plios.  Acid.. . 

6.00 

7.53 

Potash . 

8.00 

8.92 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Gold  Brand  Excelsior 
Guano.  Sample  No.  20795. 
Nitrogen  . 

2.40 

3.30 

Available  Phos.  Acid - 

8.00 

8.36 

Potash  . . . 

6.00 

6.39 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Red  Brand  Excelsior 
Guano.  Sample  No.  20796. 
Nitrogen . . 

3.30 

3.34 

Available  Phos.  Acid _ 

9.00 

11.27 

Potasli . 

6.00 

5.96 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  XXX  Pure  Ground 
Bone.  Sample  No.  20851. 

Nitrogen  . . 

2.46 

2.58 

Total  Phos.  Acid . 

23.00 

24.54 

VERMONT. 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  New  Englander  Corn 
Fertilizer.  Sample  No.  G-5. 
Nitrogen . 

.80 

1.40 

Available  Phos.  Acid _ 

7.50 

9.36 

Potash  . 

3.00 

3.05 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  High  Grade  Ammoni¬ 
ated  Bone  Super-phosphate.  Sam¬ 
ple  No.  E-5. 

Nitrogen . 

1.85 

2.03 

Available  Phos.  Acid _ 

9.00 

9.74 

Potash . . 

2.25 

2.84 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Pennsylvania  No.  1 
Grain  Special.  Sample  No.  581. 
Nitrogen . 

.80 

1.17 

Available  Phos.  Acid _ 

8.00 

9.78 

Potash . . . . 

3.00 

3.50 

Name  of  State  and  Brand. 


Per  Cent. 
Gnarant'd 
by  Us. 


Par  Cent 
Foond  by 
State. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Continued. 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Famous  Prize_  Brand 
Grain  and  Grass.  Sample  No.  453 
Available  Phos.  Acid.... 
Potash  . 


Sample  No.  81. 

Nitrogen . 

Available  Phos.  Acid _ 

Potash . . . 

Tuvian  Market  Gardeners’  Fertil¬ 
izer.  Sample  No.  82. 

Nitrogen . 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 

Potash . 

MAINE. 

Frank  Coe’s  Columbian  Corn 
Fertilizer.  Sample  No,  1368. 

Nitrogen . 

Available  Phos.  Acid.. .. 

Potash  . 

.  Frank  Coe’s  Double  Strength  Po¬ 
tato  Manure.  Sample  No.  1317. 

Nitrogen . 

Available  Phos.  Acid - 

Potash  . 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  New  Englander  Corn 
and  Potato  Fertilizer.  Sample 
No.  1274. 

Nitrogen . . 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 
Potash . 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Grass  and  Grain 
Special.  Sample  No.  1275. 

Nitrogen . 

Available  Plios.  Acid  — 

Potash . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Chlncha 
Grade.  Sample  Nos.  8, 19,  34. 
119,  555. 

Nitrogen . 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 

Potash . 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Celebrated  Special; 
Potato  Fertilizer.  Sample  Nos. 
459,  469. 

Nitrogen . 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 
Potash . . 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  High  Grade  Ammoni- 
ated  Bone  Super-phosphate,  Sam¬ 
ple  No.  470, 

Nitrogen . 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 

Potash . 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Excelsior  Potato 
Fertilizer.  Sample  No.  138. 

Nitrogen . 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 

Potash . 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  High  Grade  Ammoni- 
ated  Bone  Super-phosphate.  Sam¬ 
ple  No.  1541. 

Nitrogen . 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 

Potash  . 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  XXV  Ammoniated 
Bone  Phosphate.  SampleNo.1542 

Nitrogen . — 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 

Potash  . 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Celebrated  Special 
Potato  Fertilizer.  Sample  No. 
1516. 

Nitrogen . 

Available  Phos.  Acid  — 
Potash . . . 


10.00 

10.20 

2.00 

2.46 

2.90 

3.10 

8.00 

8’71 

4.75 

5.39 

5.74 

5.ai 

8.00 

9.61 

10.00 

10.50 

1.23 

1.54 

8.50 

9.34 

2.50 

2.50 

3.70 

3.90 

7.00 

8.21 

10.00 

10.84 

.80 

1.23 

7.50 

8.29 

3.00 

3.10 

.80 

1.30 

8.50 

10.51 

1.50 

2.27 

7.06 

7.46 

6.50 

7.58 

2.00 

2.64 

1.65 

2.18 

8.00 

9.70 

4.00 

5.03 

1.85 

2.42 

9.00 

11.21 

2.25 

2.76 

2.47 

2.59 

7.00 

8.75 

8.00 

9.02 

1.85 

1.85 

9.00 

10.35 

2.25 

2.38 

.80 

.96 

8.50 

9.89 

1.50 

1.89 

1.65 

2.03 

8.00 

8.72 

•  4.00 

4.85 

The  Whole  Story  is  Told  in  Our  Book  "THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING,”  which 
is  Sent  Free  if  You  Mention  "The  Rural  New-Yorker.” 

The  Coe -Mortimer  Company 

24  STONE  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Petition  in  Favor  of  Reducing  Duty  on  Sugar 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

JVASHINGT ON,  T).  C. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  ask  for  a  material  reduction  in  the  duty  on  Raw  and 
Refined  Sugars,  in  the  interest  both  of  the  80,000,000  consumers  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  manufacturing  industries  in  which  sugar  is  an  important  material.  This  tax  amounts 
to  2  cents  per  pound  on  refined  sugar,  equivalent  to  an  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

We  would  submit  that  such  an  exorbitant  tax  is  not  justified  by  the  conditions 
relating  to  the  production  or  refining  of  Sugar  in  this  country.  Leading  sugar  refineries 
have  testified  that  they  need  no  tariff  protection  against  foreign  refiners. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  one  product  should  be  singled  out  for  such  an 
oppressive  tax,  which  falls  chiefly  on  the  farmers  and  workers  of  the  country.  Tlie  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  by  the  average  family  of  moderate  means  is  as  large  as  that  of  the 
wealthy  classes,  many  of  whose  luxuries  are  taxed  at  much  lower  rates  than  this  necessity. 
For  instance,  expensive  foreign  automobiles  are  taxed  only  45  per  cent,  as  against  the 
duty  of  80  per  cent  on  sugar. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  decided  by  Congress  in  favor  of  the 
policy  which  will  benefit  the  greater  number  of  the  people,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
consumers  should  receive  the  consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled.  A  reduction  in  this 
tax  would  be  an  unquestioned  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  entire  country,  as  it  would 
result  in  an  immediate  reduction  in  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer. 


.1909. 


Cut  this  out,  sign  it,  and  send  it  to  your  Congressman. 


1900. 
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Lava  Fertilizer. 

H.  C.  IF.  H-,  Richfield,  N.  Y. — 1.  Will 
vou  give  me  your  opinion  about  “I^iva  Fer¬ 
tilizer?”  The  people  or  corporation  which 
is  manufacturing  or  mixing  same  is  the 
American  Health  Association.  There  are  no 
prints  on  bags  to  tell  what  it  contains. 
2.  Can  you  tell  me  what  spray  is  used  in 
Florida  to  keep  the  celery  from  getting 
rusty? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  explained  this  be¬ 
fore.  This  material  is  claimed  to  he  the 
substance  thrown  up  from  a  volcano 
ground  to  a  powder.  The  circulars  seem 
to  convey  the  idea  that  since  this  stuff 
came  from  a  volcano  it  must  carry 
some  supernatural  power  to  make  plants 
grow.  That  is  nonsense.  The  only 
way  to  judge  the  value  of  a  fertilizer 
is  to  go  by  its  analysis.  There  is 
nothing  about  this  lava  fertilizer  to 
show  that  it  has  any  more  Value  than 
a  mixture  of  wood  and  coal  ashes  from 
a  stove.  2.  The  remedy  for  all  blights 
and  rusts  is  Bordeaux  Mixture — a  com¬ 
bination  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  copper 
in  water. 

Soy  Beans  After  Strawberries. 

G.  D.  K ■,  Rattle  Creek,  Mich. — I  noticed 
an  article  on  the  Soy  bean.  I  have  four 
acres  of  very  good  soil,  a  clay  loam,  which 
I  use  continuously  in  the  growing  of  straw¬ 
berries.  About  one-third  is  plowed  each 
year  after  crop  is  taken  off,  and  new  plants 
set  out  the  following  Spring.  The  soil  is 
furnished  with  an  abundance  of  stable 
manure.  Would  a  Soy  bean  crop  be  an  ad¬ 
ditional  benefit  to  the  land,  and  would  it 
mature  as  a  hay  crop  if  sown  the  fore 
part  of  July?  If  cut  and  cured  the  same 
as  hay  would  it  make  a  good  feed  for  milch 
cows  ?  What  variety  would  you  recom¬ 
mend?  After  cutting  could  Sand  vetch  be 
used  as  a  Winter  cover  crop?  Nearly  all 
my  land  is  in  fruit,  but  I  am  anxious  to 
raise  all  the  feed  for  my  stock  as  far  as 
possible.  I  notice  that  seed  catalogues  make 
great  claims  for  teosinte  as  a  fodder  plant 
even  in  this  latitude.  Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  one  who  needs  to  raise  as 
much  fodder  as  possible  from  a  few  acres? 

Ans.— In  this  case  local  experience 
is  wanted.  W  rite  to  your  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  East  Lansing,  for  a 
bulletin  on  Soy  beans  and  other  for¬ 
age  plants.  We  should  use  the  Medium 
Green  variety.  If  planted  as  soon  as 
the  strawberries  are  picked  the 
Soy  beans  ought  to  give  a  fair 
growth  of  vine  for  hay.  Like 
clover  or  peas  the  beans  add  nitrogen 
to  the  soil.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  large  growth  of  the  beans  until 
the  soil  was  inoculated.  We  brought 
soil  from  a  field  where  the  beans  grew 
well,  and  in  this  way  obtained  a  good 
yield.  After  the  first  year  or  two  the 
crop  does  well.  It  makes  a  coarse  hay 
like  bean  vines.  If  you  have  a  feed 
cutter  and  can  run  the  bean  hay  through 
it  the  cows  will  eat  it  clean.  We  have 
not  succeeded  with  vetch  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  We  use  Crimson  clover 
and  turnips  at  the  last  cultivation,  but 
along  the  lake  in  western  Michigan 
vetch  is  considered  superior  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  We  would  like  to  have 
the  opinion  of  local  growers  about  vetch 
with  the  Soy  beans.  After  trying  teo¬ 
sinte  and  various  kinds  of  sorghum  we 
conclude  that  corn  fodder  sown  thickly 
and  well  cared  for  gives  us  more  good 
roughage  than  any  similar  plant  we 
can  grow. 

Investments  in  Eastern  Farms. 

W.  II.  K.,  Bethel,  Conn. — I  read  a  few 
years  ago  under  Hope  Farm  Notes  bow  the 
Hope  Farm  man  bought  a  farm  and  went 
in  debt  for  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  you 
told  the  readers  how  you  borrowed  the 
money  from  a  building  and  loan  association. 
Under  what  conditions  could  a  farmer  bor¬ 
row  money  from  a  loan  association?  We 
have  nothing  like  it  around  here.  What  per 
cent  do  they  charge?  Is  it  possible  or 
feasible  for  a  farmer  living  in  Connecticut 
to  borrow  from  a  loan  association  in  New 
York?  it  seems  hard  for  a  farmer  here  to 
borrow  on  his  property.  The  banks  are 
shy  of  farm  property  as  an  investment.  I 
was  just  reading  how  the  Aetna  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford  has  been  loaning  the 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  past,  and  is 
still  sending  money  west  to  invest.  The 
one  who  wrote  the  article  states  that  the 
treasurer  of  the  company  said  that  they 
made  a  very  few  loans  to  farmers  in  New 
England  and  the  East,  saying  that  a  loan 
on  farm  property  in  the  Middle  West  was 


THE  RURAL 

a  good  investment  and  a  quick  asset,  while 
a  loan  on  farms  here  was  more  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  character,  much  depending  upon  the 
man.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  above  in¬ 
surance  company  could  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  by  placing  more  of  that  money  right 
here  in  New  England  and  the  East.  I  know 
there  are  lots  of  good  investments  among 
farmers  that  are  safe.  If  there  was  more 
of  that  money  placed  among  farmers  in 
New  England  it  would  be  a  little  toward 
the  uplift  of  New  England  agriculture. 

Ans. — The  statement  is  correct.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  borrowed  from  a  local 
building  and  loan  association  to  pay  for 
his  farm.  It  was  expensive  borrowing. 
The  amount  was  $3,200.  A  “premium” 
of  four  per  cent  or  $128,  was  charged 
for  the  privilege.  In  order  to  get  the 
money  we  took  16  shares  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  paid  $32  each  month.  This 
included  principal  and  interest.  A 

small  part  of  it  was  credited  back  as 
“earnings.”  This  makes  an  expensive 
way  to  pay  a  mortgage  and  the  steady 
demand  for  monthly  payments  often 
pinches.  Yet  the  borrower  gets  in  the 
habit  of  paying  and  usually  does  it 
when  he  could  not  save  up  the  full 
amount.  We  patronized  the  local  asso¬ 
ciation.  This  is  well  handled  by 
business  men  who  give  their  time  to 
the  work  out  of  public  spirit  and  a 
desire  to  build  up  the  county.  They 
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will  rarely  loan  on  farm  property. 
We  would  not  invest  in  one  of  the 
larger  “National”  associations.  These 
must  have  heavy  expenses  as  their  of¬ 
ficers  are  paid  and  they  cannot  give 
personal  supervision  to  loans  and  se¬ 
curity  on  real  estate.  The  principle  of 
the  Building  and  Loan  Association  is 
safe  in  local  societies  when  conducted 
by  conservative  men.  The  West  was 
very  largely  built  up  by  New  England 
money — much  of  it  farm  money.  A 
good  share  of  the  insurance  money  you 
speak  of  comes  from  farmers.  Every 
dollar  of  it  should  have  been  invested 
in  eastern  farm  property,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  within  a  few  years  more  of 
it  will  be.  The  men  who  conduct  these 
great  financial  enterprises  cannot  be 
guided  by  sentiment,  but  must  have 
sound  security  and  assets  that  are 
available.  The  best  New  England 
farms  can  give  this  and  they  would 
probably  be  accepted  for  loans.  There 
are  thousands  of  others  which,  with 
fair  working  capital,  would  give  better 
security  than  many  western  farms.  If 
there  could  be  limited  government 
loans,  as  in  Australia,  these  farms 
would,  in  a  few  years,  pay  out.  If  a 
few  of  the  thousands  of  wealthy  New 
England  men  would  combine  their  cap¬ 
ital  and  lend  it  in  a  business  way  on 
approved  farm  property,  they  would 
make  a  good  profit  and  perform  a  most 
patriotic  service. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  A«e  Hiding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  <lo  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IRON  AGE 

Bookclfi 

FREE. 


'  \3*WE' 
HIRED 
■Vu*  HELPj 


k' 


Pivot  or  fixed 
wheel,  wheels 
high  or  low 


'1 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1Q2-C,  GflENLOCH,  N.  J. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street.  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 

305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

603-4  Oriental  Block.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Address  Office  Nearest  Yoa 


Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


Edison  Phonographs  are  sold 
everywhere  at  the  same  prices 

$1250  to  $60 

Edison  Amberol  Records  50c 
Regular  Edison  Records  35c 

Edison  Grand  Opera  Records,  75c 

It  is  Mr.  Edison’s  desire  that  a  Phonograph 
should  not  only  be  cheap  enough  for  everyone 
to  own  one,  but  also  that  everyone  should  en¬ 
joy  the  same  advantage  in  purchasing  it. 

Wherever  you  buy  an  Edison  Phonograph 
you  buy  it  at  the  same  price.  The  purchaser 
in  the  small  country  town  has  the  same  advan¬ 
tage  as  those  who  live  in  large  cities. 


Nothing  else  that  you  can  buy  will  provide  so 
much  of  the  best  kind  of  amusement  for  yourself 
and  your  family  at  such  a  trifling  cost  as 


EDI  S  ON 

PHONOGRAPH 

It  differs  from  all  other  sound-reproducing  instruments  because  it  was  invented  and 
perfected  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  because  it  is  constructed  on  a  principle  which  is 
more  nearly  perfect  than  that  used  in  any  other  instrument  made  for  a  like  purpose. 


The  first  Phonograph  ever  made  was  made  by  Mr. 
Edison,  and  from  that  invention  was  perfected  the  Edison 
Phonograph  which  today  is  considered  the  most  perfect 
instrument  for  reproducing  music,  voice  and  other  sounds. 

For  you  the  Edison  Phonograph  means  constant  and 
varied  entertainment  in  your  own  home. 

You  can  have  any  kind  of  music  you  like — your  kind  of 
music,  the  kind  of  music  your  family  likes,  the  kind  of 
music  your  friends  like. 

You  may  hear  the  songs  of  great  singers,  the  music  of 
great  orchestras,  the  speeches  of  great  speakers.  You  may 
hear  your  favorite  hymns  and  the  good  old  songs  you’ve 
always  enjoyed.  You  can  reproduce  the  latest  vaudeville 
hit,  the  popular  songs  that  everyone  is  whistling,  or  the 
star  part  of  a  star  opera  singer,  in  your  own  home,  to  a 
circle  of  your  own  friends. 

No  method  of  spending  an  evening  can  be  pleasanter. 
The  Edison  Phonograph  is  always  there,  always  ready  to 
be  turned  on ;  it  is  easily  operated  and  the  cost  is  slight. 


Edison  Amberol  Records 

Mr.  Edison  did  not  consider  his  Phonograph  good  enough  with 
Records  that  played  only  two  minutes,  so  he  experimented  until 
he  produced  a  Record  which  will  play  four  minutes.  It  is  no 
larger  than  the  other  Record.  It  is  played  on  the  same  Phono¬ 
graph  by  means  of  an  attachment  which  your  dealer  has.  It 
more  than  doubles  the  enjoyment  of  the  Phonograph.  Music 
formerly  unavailable  for  the  two-minute  Record, 
on  account  of  its  length,  can  now  be  heard  in 
full  and  to  better  advantage. 

Edison  Records  are  made  in  Bohemian,  Cuban,  Danish, 

French.  German,  Hebrew,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Norwegian, 

Polish,  Spanish,  Swedish,  etc. 

Even  if  you  are  not  ready  to  buy  at  once,  go  to  the  near¬ 
est  Edison  store  and  hear  this  wonderful  home  entertainer, 
the  Edison  Phonograph.  Ask  the  dealer  for  a  catalogue 
of  Phonographs  and  a  catalogue  of  selections.  Do  not  be 
misled  by  any  other  sound-reproducing  instrument.  The 
Edison  Phonograph  io  the  best  for  the  home.  Gwanuu  CL 

National  Phonograph  Co.,  172  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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LIMA  BEANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

This  land  is  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
of  Southern  California;  there  is  an¬ 
other  Santa  Clara  in  the  North.  H  he 
land  is  very  “spotted.”  more  I  should 
imagine  than  in  the  East,  so  you  find 
pieces  very  close  together,  one  of  which 
will  raise  beans,  and  the  other  not. 
This  is  due  to  the  difference  in  soil  and 
elevation.  Though  the  valley  is  “level” 
it  slopes  from  the  Coast  range  (vary¬ 
ing  from  16  miles  to  nothing  where  the 
points  run  out  in  the  Pacific).  1  his 
gives  us  a  peculiar  climate,  a  good  deal 
of  fog  and  heavy  dews  in  Summer,  but 
no  rain.  Our  crop  is  (we  hope)  raised 
without  any  rain  from  seed  to  ware¬ 
house.  We  begin  to  prepare  the 
ground  in  the  Fall,  November  or  De¬ 
cember,  according  to  the  time  of  the 
first  rains.  The  preparation  varies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  nature  of  soil,  season  of 
rain,  etc.,  but  the  rule  is  to  work  the 
ground  in  early  part  of  season  with 
disk  or  cyclone  (an  implement  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  the  Acme  harrow,  but 
made  to  suit  local  conditions,  and  much 
cheaper).  We  usually  plow  about 
March,  depending  as  I  said  on  weather 
and  soil;  some  earlier,  some  later. 
Then  the  ground  is  worked  as  before, 
keeping  it  perfectly  clean  of  weeds  till 
planting  time  (about  May  1).  From 
planting  time  to  harvest  we  keep  the 
ground  cultivated  and  hoed  constantly, 
maintaining  a  dust  mulch,  and  allowing 
no  weeds  to  sap  the  soil.  T  he  seed 
beans  are  carefully  hand-picked  and 
planted  about  40  pounds  to  the  acre  in 
rows  40  inches  apart.  We  use  no 
poles,  as  I  judge  to  be  the  eastern 
practice.  The  vines  run  over  the  dry 
ground  and  we  use  a  sled — somewhat 
similar  to  your  corn  cutters,  though 
of  course  the  knives  run  just  under 
the  ground,  following  with  a  gang  of 
men  with  forks,  who  bunch  (throw  in 
bunches  of  one  forkful  each)  throw¬ 
ing  six  rows  together  in  one  so  that 
the  machine  wagons  pass  down  the 
middle  with  pitcher  on  each  side  and 
take  the  rows  as  they  go. 

We  thrash  with  a  traveling  steam 
outfit  (thrashing  from  500  to  2,000 
sacks  of  about  80  pounds  each  per  day) 
bale  all  the  straw,  at  once  if  we  can 
get  a  press,  and  sell  it  if  we  have  a 
surplus.  I  refused  $8  a  ton  for  mine- 
so  show  me  the  man  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
who  claimed  it  would  injure  stock.  We 
then  wait  for  the  first  rain  to  begin 
fighting  weeds.  Our  best  land  here 
for  Limas  is  sandy,  though  the  heavier 
land  farther  back  from  the  coast  gives 
profitable  results.  We  use  no  fertil¬ 
izer;  the  land,  either  from  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  or  the  nitrogen 
gathered  from  the  air,  improves  in 
yield  to  same  crop  year  after  year, 
seasons  being  considered.  The  culture 
for  bacteria  has  been  used  to  a  small 
extent  with  apparently  good  results. 
Oxnard,  California.  _  w.  o.  E. 

MORE  ABOUT  “ALASKA  WHEAT.” 

F.  M.  S-,  Brookline,  Mass. — Your  issues 
of  August  29  and  November  28  contained 
articles  on  Alaska  wheat,  quoting  Dr.  Gallo¬ 
way,  and  stating  the  wheat  to  be  Miracle, 
etc.,  giving  information  to  your  readers 
which  now  is  shown  was  in  error,  in  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  65,  issued  by  the  University  of 
Idaho.  I  am  sure  you  will  give  your  read¬ 
ers,  who  are  entitled  to  the  facts  about  this 
wheat,  something  from  this  Bulletin  to 
show  its  relative  merit  compared  to  other 
known  varieties  of  commercial  value. 

Ans. — Of  course  we  want  to  give 
the  facts  about  this  wheat.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  is  published  at  Moscow,  Iowa.  As 
to  the  classification  of  the  wheat  the 
bulletin  states : 

Mr.  Adams,  the  promoter  of  this  wheat, 
maintains  that  the  wheat  is  not  the  old 
Miracle  or  Seven-headed  Wonder,  but  de¬ 
clines  to  state  just  what  it  is,  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  statement  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  Agronomist  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  has  given  the  wheat  its  legitimate 


place  in  a  statement  published  in  press 
bulletin  No.  15,  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows :  “Triticum  Sat.  Turgidum,  Variety 
Foulard,  known  as  Miracle,  Egyptian  or 
Mummy  wheat,  and  raised  in  Southern 
Europe  for  macaroni  and  other  pastes  and 
flours  desired  by  certain  French  markets.” 
It  is  our  observation  that  the  heads  of 
Alaska  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  those 
which  were  raised  by  the  Colorado  Station 
as  Miracle  wheat  than  they  do  to  any 
other  class  of  wheat  we  have  seen.  The 
heads  of  the  Alaska,  however,  are  larger 
and  the  kernels  themselves  seem  to  be  some¬ 
what  larger  and  are  lighter  in  color  than 
are  those  of  the  above  mentioned  Miracle 
wheat  that  was  sent  here.  » 

In  regard  to  yield  the  bulletin  says : 

The  yields  this  season,  1908,  have  not 
been  phenomenal  in  any  way.  In  some 
cases  the  wheat  was  quite  badly  mixed  with 
other  varieties,  such  as  Canadian  Hybrid 
and  Little  Club.  An  estimate  of  the  yield, 
verified  in  some  cases  by  the  thrashing 
machine  record  is  from  20  to  40  bushels  per 
acre.  This  is  about  the  same  yield  as 
that  obtained  from  ordinary  Winter  wheat 
this  season.  That  it  will  exceed  these 
yields  when  grown  under  field  conditions, 
remains  to  be  proven. 

The  heads  of  “Alaska”  averaged  90 
to  140  kernels  against  30  to  60  for 
other  varieties.  From  four  average 
heads  509  kernels  were  obtained  which 
weighed  4.2  grams  per  100.  The  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  domestic  wheat  is  3.86 
grams  per  100  and  for  foreign  4.07 
grams.  The  grain  does  not  shatter 
from  the  heads  badly,  but  does  break 
in  thrashing.  As  for  quality  elaborate 
baking  tests  were  made  as  well  as 

careful  analyses.  The  result  is  thus 
stated : 

The  results  uniformly  bear  out  the 
laboratory  experience,  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  baking  qualities  of 
flour  obtained  from  the  Little  Club  wheat 
and  that  obtained  from  the  Alaska  wheat. 
The  Little  Club  is  a  soft  wheat  grown  ex¬ 
tensively  in  this  part  of  the  State,  both  as 
a  Spring  and  Winter  wheat ;  for  milling 
purposes  it  would  probably  be  placed  about 
half-way  between  the  best  and  the  poorest 
milling  wheats. 


Barreled  Strawberries. 

M.  E.  D.,  North  Baltimore,  O. — I  de¬ 
sire  to  plant  strawberries  in  barrels  by  bor¬ 
ing  holes  around  them.  How  many  plants 
should  be  used  to  each  large  sugar  barrel, 
what  varieties  will  do  best  for  table  use 
and  give  choice  berries  during  the  season? 
I  shall  use  five  barrels,  soil  from  around 
decayed  logs,  tile  in  center  to  supply  pjoist- 
ure.  Will  it  pay  me  for  my  trouble? 

Ans. — No,  it  will  not  pay,  and  we 
advise  you  not  to  try  it.  It  will  cost 
considerable  time  and  money  and  will 
surely  fail.  We  have  tried  the  plan 
several  times.  The  advice  is  to  bore 
holes  in  the  barrel  staves  18  inches 
apart.  Then  to  fill  the  barrel  full  of 
rich  soil  and  tramp  it  down  hard. 
Then  to  set  out  the  plants  in  the 
holes.  It  reads  right,  but  when  you 
come  to  set  the  plants  in  the  holes  you 
cannot  press  the  dirt  around  the  roots. 
Some  advise  setting  in  a  row  of  holes 
and  then  filling  in  dirt  to  cover  the 
roots.  In  our  experience  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  it. 


We  Supply  the  U.  S. 
Government. 

PricesCutinHalf 

this  season.  Our  large 
new  104-page  Band  in¬ 
strument  catalog  Sent 
FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZtR  CO. 

178  E.4^h  St.  Gincinnati;or, 
349  Wabash  Avc.  Chicago, III. 


Buy 

Rugs  At 
Wholesale 
Prices 

We  sell  direct  to  yom,  and 
save  you  at  least  a  quarter  of 
your  local  dealer’s  price.  And 
you  get  the  best  possible  quality  for 
the  money.  More  than  this,  we  guarantee 
every  rug  that  we  sell,  and  will  refund  what 
you  pay  us  if  you  are  not  pleased. 

Hancock  Rugs 

are  made  of  strongest  materials,  and  will  stand  longl 
usage.  A  great  variety  of  artistic  designs  in  beauti-l 
fill  fadeless  colors.  Ingrains,  Tapestrys,  Brussels,! 
Axminsters  and  Velvets. 

Our  Alpha  Tapestry,  9x12  ft.,  at  $11,  and  our  Kerjiinnl 
Velvet,  9x12  it.,  at  $17  are  real  bargains.  We  pay  the! 
freight  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

These  and  other  Hancock  Kutpi,  from  $2  to  $30,  arc  shown  I 
in  colors,  and  fully  described  in  our  money-saving  free! 
catalogue  which  we  want  to  send  you.  Write  us  a  postal  | 
for  it  to-day. 

Hancock  Rug  Mills.  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia. 


The  best  LIME  for  use  on  the  soil. 

It’s  all  lime — not  half  lime  and  half  ashes. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  in  stock,  let  us 
tell  you  the  cheapest  way  to  buy  it. 

Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Co. 


Boston 
24  Milk  Street 


Have  you  read  our  free  pamphlet 
LIMING  OF  SOILS  AND  SPRAYING? 


New  York 
Flatiron  Building 


No  loafing  acres 
Bradley’s  Fertilizers 


where 
are  used 


Idle  land  enriches  no  one. 

Land  that  can  work  and  doesn't  work,  should  be  put 
to  ’work. 

Acres  that  draw  each  year  on  your  pocket  book  for 
taxes  and  interest  without  making  any  return  in  crops, 
.  ought  to  be  made  to  produce  something. 

They  are  loafing  acres. 

Wouldn't  they  look  good  to  you  with  a  corn  harvest 
of  50  to  100  bushels  shelled  corn  from  each,  and  a  big  lot 
of  fodder?  All  they  need  after  they  are  well  plowed  and 
harrowed  is  an  application  of  BRADLEY'S  FERTI¬ 
LIZER. 

Be  a  producer,  not  a  buyer,  of  that  great  corn  crop 
that  is  yearly  enriching  the  Western  country.  It  makes 
a  big  difference  in  your  bank  account  whether  you 
produce  or  whether  you  buy. 

See  our  Local  Agents  or  address 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Works 

92  State  Street  -  -  -  Boston,  Mass, 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York 

55  — 1  m  m  . 

■— —— — n— — — in— — wi—wn  imib  ■hum—— 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


Made  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MI2DDLETOWKT,  C03STKT. 

SEND  FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 
SENT  FREE  TO  ADDRESS. 
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DAMAGE  FROM  CEMENT  DUST. 

I  am  working  about  20  acres  of  truck 
jon  my  40,  also  about  300  hotbed  sashes 
in  Spring,  being  on  .the  place  25  years 
and  getting  along  well.  Last  Spring  a 
newly-built  cement  factory  one  and  one- 
half  mile  from  my  place,  started  up  to 
work.  At  same  time  cement  dust  be¬ 
gan  flying  freely  over  our  place,  making 
our  “greenstuff”  look  rather  gray  some¬ 
times  as  wind  comes  from  the  direction 
of  the  factory,  but  rain  and  wind  take 
it  mostly  off  again.  I  cannot  record  any 
loss  to  amount  to  much  so  far,  but 
for  the  glasswork  it  is  a  deadly  blow, 
and  may  put  me  out  of  business  with 
the  hotbeds,  glass  being  blinded  in  a 
short  time,  and  the  growing  of  plants 
retarded.  Cleaning  every  week  takes 
up  too  much  time.  By  the  end  of 
Spring  glass  is  so  badly  coated  with 
cement  as  to  make  it  useless.  I  have 
been  asking  the  firm  for  some  compen¬ 
sation  in  this  matter,  say  $25.  The  firm 
'threatens  to  take  itfieir  plant  down, 
rather  than  pay  damages.  I  am  the 
only  gardener  near  them  who  can  put 
up  any  reasonable  claim.  I  would  like 
to  hear  if  any  of  your  many  readers 
have  a  similar  case  under  observation. 
Who  can  tell  if  such  loss  by  a  cement 
plant  has  ever  been  adjusted?  Is  dust 
flying  for  over  a  mile  a  permanent  ad¬ 
dition  to  every  cement  plant  which  can¬ 
not  be  avoided  ?  I  am  over  60,  and 
so  far  have  had  difficulties  settled  peace¬ 
fully  outside  the  court,  but  .in  this  mat¬ 
ter  if  I  don’t  get  any  redress  I  feel  like 
throwing  off  my  coat  and  fighting. 

Michigan.  R.  S. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  several  inquir¬ 
ies  much  like  the  above.  The  greatest 
damage  seems  to  come  from  the  cement 
settling  on  the  glass.  This  damage  is  evi¬ 
dent  and  easy  to  prove.  It  should  be  settled 
for.  In  very  dry  seasons  the  dust  in¬ 
jures  the  appearance  of  such  crops  as 
lettuce  or  cabbages.  Somes  cases  of 
claimed  damages  due  to  the  fumes  from 
chemical  factories  have  come  into  court 
but  we  have  no  record  of  such  a  case 
about  cement  dust.  Will  gardeners  who 
live  near  such  factories  please  give 
their  experience? 

CORN  TO  KILL  QUACK  GRASS. 

In  perusing  some  old  numbers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  noticed  a  variable  discussion 
about  subduing  quack  grass,  and  ap¬ 
parently  the  opinion  or  experience  of 
some  of  your  readers  is  that,  in  order 
to  redeem  a  field  of  quack,  one  season’s 
labor  and  crop  must  be  lost.  I  would 
like  to  submit  our  method  of  growing 
flint  corn  on  a  quack  grass  sod,  which 
is  followed  here  every  year  with  good 
results. 

If  manure  is  available  do  not  be  afraid 
to  put  it  on  during  the  Winter  or 

before  plowing,  which  time  is  about 
May  20  with  us.  By  leaving  it  as 
late  as  possible  a  good  green  growth 
is  secured  and  there  is  generally  a 

fair  amount  of  clover  mixed  in.  Plow 
about  six  inches  deep  and  turn  every¬ 
thing  well  under,  then  follow  im¬ 
mediately  with  a  disk  and  cut  both 
ways,  after  which  use  drag  harrows 
or  any  other  implement  suitable  to 

make  a  good  seed  bed.  We  plant  in 
check  rows  40  inches  apart,  and.  use  a 
hand  planter,  which  should  drop  three 
to  five  grains  in  a  hill.  Follow  the 

planter  with  a  small  amount  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer  square  on  top  of  each 
hill.  This  I  consider  a  very  important 
factor,  as  it  gives  .the  corn  a  winning 
lead  at  the  critical  time  of  its  life. 
Just  before  the  corn  appears  through 
the  ground  go  over  it  once  or  twice 
again  with  the  drag  harrow,  which  will 
kill  weeds;  also  leave  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  cultivators. 

At  this  juncture  we  face  the  hardest 
part  of  the  whole  operation,  which  is 
the  manner  of  cultivation,  for  experi¬ 
ence  and  much  care  is  necessary.  We 
use  a  one-horse  cultivator,  and  it  should 
■have  new  teeth,  and  next  to  the  corn 


row  one  of  one-half  width  enables  us 
to  get  very  close;  also  turn  it  slightly 
so  that  it  does  not  cover  the  corn. 
Start  the  cultivator  as  soon  as  corn  is 
large  enough,  not  later  than  10  days 
from  planting;  go  twice  in  a  row  and 
a  man  will  do  from  2p2  to  acres 
per  day.  When  over  the  field,  at  once 
go  the  other  way;  this  time  you  can 
cut  deeper,  as  the  corn  will  be  larger. 
The  third  time  is  when  the  execution 
should  be  done,  for  previous  to  this 
the  corn  has  been  too  small  and  the 
field  too  much  like  a  woven  mat  for 
a  cultivator  to  do  effective  work,  and 
from  this  time  on  more  shallow  work 
would  be  advisable.  Do  not  forget  that 
your  cornfield  calls  for  much  work  at 
the  right  time,  while  small  neglect  can 
easily  mean  failure.  We,  as  a  rule,  go 
four  or  five  times  alternately  twice  in 
a  row,  and  if  the  season  is  normal  and 
the  work  well  done,  we  are  sure  of  a 
fair  to  good  crop  from  70  to  120  bushels 
per  acre,  no  matter  how  much  quack 
we  had  for  company;  besides,  the  field 
if  Fall-plowed  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
will  be  free  from  quack  for  almost  any 
succeeding  crop.  I  know  that  our  west¬ 
ern  friend  will  take  exception  to  this 
way  of  producing  corn  because  we 
have  wasted  so  much  labor  on  so  little 
ground,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  his 
methods  would  fail  under  like  condi¬ 
tions;  besides,  we  pay  a  big  price  for 
grain.  I  think  the  East  should  grow 
more  corn.  h.  s. 

St.  Catharine’s,  Ont. 


Salt  as  a  Fertilizer. 

II.  K.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. — Can 
anyone  give  me  the  reason  for  broadcasting 
salt  over  the  ground?  I  have  seen  this 
done,  and  would  like  to  know  what  benefit 
is  derived  by  it,  also  how  much  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  acre. 

Ans. — Large  quantities  of  salt  will 
ruin  vegetation  and  poison  the  ground. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  Romans  con¬ 
quered  a  fertile  province  which  they 
wanted  to  destroy  they  scattered  salt 
over  the  cultivated  fields.  On  aspar¬ 
agus  beds  salt  is  often  used  to  destroy 
the  weeds.  Asparagus  was  originally  a 
salt  marsh  plant,  and  is  not  affected 
by  an  amount  of  salt  which  will  kill 
grass.  The  salt  has  some  power  to 
set  free  silica  in  the  soil.  This  ele¬ 
ment  helps  to  stiffen  the  straw  of  grain 
or  grass  so  that  it  stands  up  better. 
When  grain  or  grass  “lodges”  or  falls 
down  in  a  mat  before  it  is  ripe  the 
trouble  usually  is  that  it  grows  too  fast 
so  that  the  stems  are  soft  and  feeble. 
Too  much  soluble  nitrogen  will  cause 
this.  The  salt  acts  to  retard  nitrifica¬ 
tion,  which  means  the  formation  of 
soluble  nitrogen.  Thus,  when  the  salt 
is  used,  the  soluble  nitrogen  is  formed 
slowly,  the  plants  do  not  grow  so  rap¬ 
idly,  and  make  a  stronger  stem.  These 
are  the  chief  reasons  for  using  salt. 
About  300  pounds  per  acre  on  wheat 
are  used.  The  practice  is  not  as  com¬ 
mon  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  The  salt 
is  sometimes  advocated  for  killing  in¬ 
sects,  but  if  you  were  to  use  enough  of 
it  to  do  anv  erood  in  this  way  you 
would  hurt  the  soil  for  producing  crops. 

Failure  of  Potatoes. 

W.  II.  K.,  Rpckportj  At  ass. — I  have  a 
garden  which  would  be  called  sandy  and  I 
can  raise  beans,  peas,  corn  and  in  fact  al¬ 
most  all  vegetables  except  potatoes.  They 
will  grow  well  and  make  fine  tops,  but 
there  will  be  no  potatoes  on  them.  I  have 
tried  all  the  kinds  that  will  grow  here. 
Some  tell  me  to  use  wood  ashes  and  others 
say  potash.  I  have  used  cow  and  horse 
manure  and  some  seaweed  from  the  beach 
very  freely,  and  get  good  results  with 
everything  else  except  strawberries,  which 
run  to  tops. 

Ans. — The  indications  are  that  this 
soil  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  b*it  lacking  in 
potash  and  to  some  extent  in  phosphoric 
acid.  Nitrogen  is  the  element  which 
promotes  rapid  growth.  Sandy  soils 
are  naturally  lacking  in  available  potash, 
and  the  manure  you  have  used  is  strong 
in  nitrogen.  You  should  use  both  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Two  parts  by 
weight  of  acid  phosphate  and  one  part 
sulphate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  600 
pounds  per  acre  will  help. 


Paint  Talks  No.  3 — Interior  Painting 

You  have  seen  painted  walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork  peel  and  scale. 
That’s  a  sign  that  something  is  wrong,  either  with  paint  or  painter,  or 
both.  Good  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil,  properly 
applied,  will  neither  scale  nor  peel.  Any  paint 
will  peel  if  applied  over  a  damp  surface.  And 
paint  loaded  up  with  hard,  unyielding  substances 
(put  in  to  save  the  expense  of  pure  White  Lead) 
will  check,  or  crack  and  scale,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  are  applied. 

There  is  much  wider  latitude  in  the  mixing  of  paint  for 
interior  work  than  for  outside  work.  Turpentine  may  be  used 
freely  instead  of  linseed  oil,  giving  the  beautiful  dull  or  “fiat” 
effects.  This  treatment  would  be  ruinous  out  in  the  weather. 

A  great  range  of  delicate  tints  are  suitable  inside  also.  These 
cannot  be  secured  at  their  best  except 
with  the  finest  White  Lead— tbe  Dutch 
Boy  Painter  kind.  It  costs  no  more  to  have 
this  guaranty  of  purity  of  your  paint  ma¬ 
terial.  Insist  on  having  White  Lead  with 
the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  the  side  of  the 
keg.  At  your  paint  dealer’s. 

Read  about  our  House-owners’  Painting  Outfit 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cilice; 

Buffalo  Cincinnati  Chicago  Cleveland 
Philadelphia  [John  T.  Lewis  it  Bros.  Company 
Pittsburgh  [National  Lead  &  Oil  Company! 


New  York 
St.  Louis 


Boston 


Painting  Outfit 
Free 

We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  things 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  H ouse-o wu ers' 

Painting  Outfit  No.8- 
It  includes: 

1 — Book  of  color 
schemes  (state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte¬ 
rior  schemes. 

2  —  Specifications 
for  all  kinds  of 
painting. 

3— Instrument 
for  detecting 
adulteration  in 
paint  material, 
with  directions 
for  using  it. 

Free  on  request  to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners’  Paint¬ 
ing  Outfit  No.8. 


SIZES 
8  to  16  Discs. 
DISCS 
16  to  20  in. 
Diameter. 


The  Thompson  Cut- 
Out  Disc  Harrow. 

shown  herewith, has  proved  itself  a  most  satisfactory 
implement  on  hundreds  of  farms.  On  light  soils  it  does 
the  work  of  both  plow  and  harrow.  No  sharp  points 
to  break  off— is  durable  and  strong  in  every 
way.  It  thoroughly  cuts  and  pulverizes  the 
ground,  leaving  it  in  the  best  condition  for 
planting.  Try  it  this  year  and  you  will  have 
bigger  crops  than  ever  before. 

We  also  make  the  Out-Throw  and  Throw-In 
Disc  Harrow,  Vineyard  and  Orchard  Harrows, 
Spring  Tooth  Harrows,  Harnesses,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Plows,  Land  Rollers,  Low-Down  Wagons, 
Hob  Sleds,  etc.  For  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  our  line  of  farm  tools,  write 


EVANS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LOCK  BOX  7,  Hammond,  New  York 


Planet 


How  to  get  bigger  crops 


Get  a  Planet  Jr.  Saves  two-thirds  your  time,  pre¬ 
pares  the  ground  better,  and  with  less  seed,  gives 
greater  results.  No  other  farm  and  garden  im¬ 
plements  do  the  work  so  well  or  last  so  long. 


No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 

Double  Wheel-Hoe  Cultivator  and  Plow  opens  the  furrow, 
sows  the  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks  out 
next  row  in  one  operation.  It  also  has  perfect  plowing,  hoeing,  and 
cultivating  attachments.  „  ,  , 

Planet  Jr.  12-tooth  Harrow  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer 
is  a  wonderful  tool  for  berry-growers  and  market-gardeners.  Works  deep 
or  shallow,  without  throwing  earth  on  the  plants,  and  pulverizes  the  soil 
thoroughly.  Invaluable  wherever  fine  close  work  is  needed. 

Write  to-day  for  our  new  free  56-page  catalogue  Ot  1)0)  i  lan- 
et  Jrs.— 45  kinds— a  tool  for  every  gardener  s  need. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1107-V ,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 


.CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  "CUTAWAY”  HARROW 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 
tools 


WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD  is  needed  oil  every  farm.  It  will 
increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will  cut  from 
28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day,  It  is  drawn  by  two 
medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day.  and 
can  he  set  to  move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so  great  an  angle  as  to  move  all 
the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true. 

All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  j  n»  BIG 


ha,flap- 

^  W  TheJointed  Pole  takes  all 

the  weight  off  the  horses’ 
necks,  and  keeps  their  heels 
away  from  the  disks, 
sizes  and  styles  of  Disk 
.  machine  fully  warranted. 
Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed.  • 

Send  to-day  ior  1'ltKl'.  booklet  with  full  particulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  839 


We  make  120 
Harrows.  Every 


DOUBLE 
ACTION 

Harrow 
Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Part  II. 

Commissioner  Pearson  made  a  few  brief 
remarks  about  tbe  Agricultural  Department, 
especially  tbe  work  recently  done  against 
tbe  foot  and  moutb  disease  and  the  present 
work  against  the  Brown-tail  moth. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  spoke  on  “The  Reputa¬ 
tion  of  Fruit  as  a  Commercial  Asset.”  lie 
said  it  had  been  his  privilege  to  visit  most 
of  the  important  apple  regions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  growers  of  New  York  do  not 
know  how  good  this  State  is  and  are  not 
working  it  for  all  there  is  in  it.  The 
meetings  of  this  society  have  always  been 
devoted  to  the  production  of  fruits  and  the 
equally  important  subject  of  marketing  has 
received  but  little  attention.  The  time  is 
here  when  the  selling  problem  must  take 
the  front  and  the  sooner  eastern  growers 
realize  this  fact  and  act  upon  it  the  better 
off  will  they  be  financially.  Competition  is 
going  to  grow,  and  grow  rapidly,  and  with 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
with  improved  facilities  of  transportation 
the  freight  rates  will  be  lower,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  one  handicap  of  the  western 
grower.  He  said  in  all  points  but  external 
appearance  the  eastern  apple  was  superior, 
and  they  could  be  much  improved  in  ap¬ 
pearance  by  better  methods.  Is  the  western 
New  York  product  being  put  on  the  market 
in  the  best  possible  manner  to  gain  a 
reputation  ?  Not  only  do  packages  of  the 
same  grade  vary  greatly  in  size,  color  and 
perfection  of  specimens,  but  the  fruit  in 
the  same  package  often  varies  as  much. 
Small  and  inferior  fruit  in  the  middle  of 
the  package  not  only  damages  the  grower 
putting  up  same,  but  also  ruins  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  vicinity  from  which  such  pack¬ 
ing  comes.  That  New  York  quality  is 
recognized  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Chi¬ 
cago  commission  men  were  offering  in  the 
Iowa  markets  New  York  Winesaps.  This 
variety  is  almost  unknown  in  this  State, 
and  the  words  “New  York”  were  merely 
used  to  deceive  the  purchaser  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fruit.  This  recognized  superiority 
in  quality  should  be  made  the  most  of  by 
eastern  growers,  even  as  the  westerner  ad¬ 
vertises  his  products,  and  backs  that  quality 
with  uniform  grading  and  honest  packing. 
Co-operative  marketing  is  a  great  help  in 
building  up  a  reputation  as  more  uniform¬ 
ity  of  grade  can  be  maintained  than  by 
individual  packing.  The  manager  can  keep 
posted  on  market  conditions  much  better 
than  the  growers  and  be  ready  to  take 
every  advantage  the  market  offers  in  buy¬ 
ing  supplies  as  well  as  selling  the  fruit.  A 
reputation  is  of  little  benefit  unless  the 
supply  is  equal  to  the  demand  created  and 
this  is  a  very  strong  point  in  favor  of 
co-operation.  lie  cited  instances  where  by 
these  methods  the  growers  bad  received  25 
to  30  per  cent  net  gain  in  prices.  The  one 
fact  that  buyers  are  willing  to  buy  fruit 
put  up  by  some  of  these  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  by  grade  given  on  package  only 
without  any  inspection,  should  convince  the 
eastern  grower  of  the  practicability  of  these 
methods.  M.  C.  Burrit,  reporting  for  the 
publicity  committee,  asked  for  the  aid  of 
the  agricultural  press,  and  urged  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  articles  for  the  press  and  magazines. 
Much  can  be  done  in  advertising  and  in 
looking  into  the  packing  and  distribution  of 
fruit  and  the  committee  asked  for  money 
to  carry  on  the  work.  A  motion  was  passed 
to  refer  tbe  matter  of  funds  for  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  executive  committee. 

Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  read  a  paper  on 
“The  Size,  Color  and  Quality  in  Fruits.” 
He  said  nature  had  given  us  an  apple  with 
a  flavor  that  cannot  be  approached  and  with 
proper  methods  we  can  add  to  this  both 
size  and  color.  There  is  a  misconception 
in  the  relation  of  size,  color  and  quality, 
and  while  the  Northwest  has  us  beaten  in 
size  and  color  the  fruit  is  only  tolerable 
in  quality.  lie  referred  to  it  as  bloated 
and  unnatural.  Quality  is  gaining  on  the 
market  and  the  consumer’s  taste  should  be 
cultivated  to  this  quality.  Nurserymen  can 
help  greatly  in  this  advancement  by  boom¬ 
ing  quality  fruits  rather  than  the  varieties 
that  grow  best  in  the  nursery  and  make 
the  largest  percentage  of  No.  1  trees.  Or¬ 
ganizations  and  exhibits  can  help  greatly 
in  this  direction  and  higher  premiums 
should  be  paid  for  the  best  varieties.  He 
would  like  to  see  fruit  shows  held  similar 
to  the  recent  show  held  at  Spokane,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Member’s  hour,  conducted  by  George  T. 
Powell,  toook  up  the  subject  “Grapes;  How, 
When  and  With  What  to  Fertilize.”  The 
discussion  was  started  by  a  short  paper  by 
A  T.  Witbeck..  He  uses  dissolved  bone  and 
muriate  of  potash  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  four  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
applying  500  pounds  of  the  mixture  per 
acre.  He  has  plenty  of  wood  growth,  but 
if  wood  growth  was  lacking  he  would  add 
some  nitrogen.  He  has  harvested  51  tons 
from  nine  acres.  He  cultivates  to  the 
middle  or  last  of  July.  Sets  Worden  9  by 
10  feet.  He  closed  his  paper  with  Joe 
Green’s  opinion  of  the  agricultural  college. 

Mr.  Lansing  prefers  sulphate  of  potash 
on  heavy  land,  as  the  salts  in  the  muriate 


prove  detrimental.  Mr.  Morrell  uses 
Mammoth  clover  as  a  cover  crop  with  good 
results.  D.  K.  Falvay  gave  a  paper  on 
“The  Grape  Industry  of  the  Chautauqua 
Grape  Belt.”  Previous  to  this  he  read 
a  short  paper  prepared  on  grape  fertilizing. 
His  soil  is  a  gravel  and  his  vines  lack  wood. 
He  begins  fertilizing  at  time  of  setting, 
using  one  pound  to  each  vine  and  puts  a 
forkful  of  manure  on  each  side  of  vine  as 
soon  as  set.  His  old  vineyards  receive 
barnyard  manure  one  year,  following  the 
next  season  with  an  application  of  GOO 
pounds  of  a  fertilizer  analyzing  10  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  eight  per  cent 
of  potash.  Rotate  the  manure  with  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  One  year  lie  used  GOO  pounds  of  a 
fertilizer  analyzing  2-8-2  and  left  part  of 
the  vineyard  as' a  check.  The  gain  per 
acre  from  the  fertilizer  was  $50  less  the 
cost  of  fertilizer  which  was  $9.  He  uses 
a  cover  crop. 

J.  II.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  gave  a  gen¬ 
eral  talk  and  answered  a  few  questions. 
He  laughed  at  apple  growers  in  fearing 
western  competition  and  said  when  our 
trees  were  reaching  an  age  when  they  were 
just  getting  ready  for  business  the  same 
age  tree  in  the  West  was  dead  or  dying. 
He  did  not  agree  with  the  men  who  ad¬ 
vised  against  fillers  and  told  of  the  peach 
fillers  in  his  Connecticut  apple  orchards. 
Their  main  dependence  for  cover  crop  is 
Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnip,  but 
they  have  used  some  Russian  vetch  lately 
with  good  results.  Apple  trees  are  headed 
2%  feet  from  the  ground  and  manage  to 
work  the  entire  surface  among  these  low 
heads  by  using  machinery  adapted  to  the 
work  and  very  little  hand  work  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  following  questions  were  brought  up 
during  the  meeting:  “Can  we  recommend 
dwarfs  for  fillers  in  the  apple  orchard'/” 
Mr.  Hale  said  dwarfs  were  nonsense.  Plant 
the  same  varieties  on  standards.  “How  can 
we  cheapen  the  cost  of  harvesting  apples'/” 
Mr.  Page  hires  Poles,  paying  15  to  20  cents 
per  barrel  and  keeping  them  under  close 
supervision  so  apples  are  handled  properly. 
Cheapness  of  harvesting  not  first  considera¬ 
tion. 

“What  experience  can  be  offered  on  the 
use  of  Kieffer  pear  as  a  stock  for  Bart¬ 
lett?”  Mr.  Wood  reported  no  success.  Mr. 
Powell  thought  the  method  was  at  fault 
as  a  rule  rather  than  the  stock.  He  said 
most  people  want  to  work  them  over  in  one 
season  but  if  three  years  are  used  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  change  good  results  will  follow. 
His  finest  trees  are  on  Kieffer  stock. 

“Of  what  value  are  some  of  the  so-called 
fire-blight  remedies  now  being  exploited?” 
Prof.  Whetzel  said  this  disease  was  the 
most  serious  in  the  State  and  while  proper 


cutting  out  was  effectual  it  was  a  slow 
and  expensive  operation  and  growers  were 
looking  for  an  easy  way.  I^ast  season  the 
station  at  Cornell  tried  a  fire-blight  remedy 
known  as  Callahan's.  They  followed  in¬ 
structions  to  the  letter  and  the  trees 
blighted  as  bad  as  any  of  the  untreated. 
Upon  later  examination  they  found  the 
wood  killed  for  a  considerable  distance 
around  the  hole  in  which  the  preparation 
was  placed  and  the  trees  were  in  worse 
condition  than  the  untreated  ones.  An 
analysis  of  the  preparation  showed  it  was 
composed  of  sulphur,  charcoal  and  aso- 
foetida.  Some  one  reported  using  another 
remedy,  with  the  result  that  it  caused  the 
leaves  to  fall  and  he  expected  the  trees 
would  be  dead  in  the  Spring.  Prof.  Whet¬ 
zel  hoped  an  effective  remedy  would  be  dis¬ 
covered.  but  his  faith  was  rather  weak  that 
remedies  of  the  paient  order  would  ever 
prove  of  any  value  to  anyone  but  the 
promoter.  . 

“Is  the  lime  in  basic  slag  as  good  for 
the  land  as  lime  in  other  forms?”  Yes;  it 
is  carbonate  of  lime,  the  best  form.  “What 
causes  shelling  of  grapes  from  the  bunch 
after  picking?”  No  one  seemed  to  know 
the  cause.  Mr.  Powell  recommended  grow¬ 
ing  grapes  not  subject  to  the  trouble.  Mr. 
Falvay  said  the  station  men  gave  1G 
reasons  for  shelling,  any  one  of  which 
might  be  responsible.  He  thought  it  due 
to  some  seasonal  condition  and  said  it 
might  happen  this  year  and  not  again  in 
many  years.  In  regard  to  girdling  grapes 
Mr.  Powell  said  it  was  of  no  value  or  profit 
Grapes  from  girdled  vines  were  not  fit.  to 
put  on  the  market  and  it  hurts  the  grape 
industry. 

“What  is  the  best  system  of  pruning  for 
the  grape?”  Uncle  John  Spencer  said  it 
depended  on  bow  you  were  brought  up.  If 
a  Hudson  River  man  were  to  go  to  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  and  advocate  the  Kniffin 
system  he  would  likely  be  mobbed  because 
that  system  was  not  popular  there.  The 
secret  is  to  preserve  a  balance  between 
top  and  root,  no  matter  what  system  of 
pruning  is  adopted. 

“Are  Wealthy  and  Duchess  good  as  fill¬ 
ers?”  Mr  Woodward  said  don’t  set  Duchess 
on  clay  land.  It  is  all  right  on  light  soil. 
Mr.  Powell  would  set  both.  Don't  set 
peaches  or  other  fruits  with  apples.  Fill¬ 
ers  should  be  of  the  same  fruit  as  the  per¬ 
manent  orchard. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  W.  C.  Barry ;  vice-presidents,  S.  D. 
Willard,  J.  S.  Woodward,  S.  W.  Wadhams, 
Albert  Wood  ;  secretary-treasurer,  John 
Hall,  Rochester.  Executive  committee,  C.  M. 
Hooker,  D.  K.  Bell,  Dewane  Bogue,  S.  11. 
Dewey,  II.  S.  Wiley.  g.  r.  s. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  yon’Il  get  a  quick  reply  and. 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


Dreer's  Garden  Book 


1909 


W'i 


Sags 


JUST  what  every  amateur  wants  to 
know — clear,  "Concise,  dependable 
cultural  instructions  for  success¬ 
fully  growing  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Over  100  Special  Articles 

on  every  phase  of  gardening,  most  of  them 
written  expressly  for  the  1909  Dreer’s  Garden 
Book  by  such  eminent  authorities  as : 

Mrs.  H.  Rutherfurcl  Ely,  author  of  “A  Woman’s 
Hardy  Garden.” 

Prof.  Zj.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  former  editor  of '•Gardening-.” 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Oliver,  expert  plantsman  and  writer. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Egan,  the  eminent  amateur. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Rexford,  the  noted  writer  on  house  plants 
Mr.  T.  Greiner,  author  of  ••  How  to  Make  the 
Garden  Pay,”  etc. 

And  Special  Articles  by  our  own  experts. 

You  would  have  to  read  an  entire  library  of 
books  on  gardening  to  acquire  the  information 
contained  in  Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1909. 

We  will  mail  you  a  copy  WITHOUT 
CHARGE  if  you  mention  this  magazine . 

Henry  A.  Dreer  ^4ilcadelpHsia 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Fr 
and  instructions  on  growing. 


free  Sample 


GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invito  you  to 
fet  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  ItROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223 .  Mocha n io. sb urg,  Ohio 
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Cash  Prizes 


for  the  best 


crops  of  CORN  and  POTATOES 
^rown  on  the 


Stockbridge 


SPECIAL 


Manures 


Send  for  our  Prize  Announcement,  now  ready.  If  you  do  not 
use  the  Stockbridge  regularly,  put  in  an  acre  this  year  and  try  for 
one  of  our  prizes. 

In  the  great  potato  contests  conducted  by  the  “American  Agricul¬ 
turist,”  the  celebrated  prize  crop,  7*38^  bushels,  “Dakota  Reds,”  together 
with  the  20  largest  and  best  crops,  were  grown  exclusively  on  the 
Stockbridge.  The  crops,  table  varieties,  which  took  the  Stockbridge 
prizes  for  1908  are  as  follows: 

J.  M.  Pease,  Variety,  “  Belle,”  436  26-60  bush. 

J.  L.  Libby,  Variety,  “Green  Mountain,”  432 

S.  D.  Knight,  Variety,  “Green  Mountain,”  399  5-60  “ 

C.  A.  Lowell,  Variety,  “  Green  Mountain,”  390  42-60  “ 

The  Stockbridge  prizes  for  Corn  were  awarded  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  yields  in  1908,  of  shelled  corn: 


A.  W.  Butler . 82 

J.  L.  Libby, . 77 

Dr.  H.  M.  Moulton . 75 

Amos  Hunting, . 74 


bush. 


What  one  farmer  can  do,  another  can  do;  and  in  using  the 
Stockbridge  you  do  not  run  any  risk  as  to  fertilizer,  but  stand  a  good 
chance  to  win  a  substantial  cash  prize. 

Address  for  all  particulars, 

FERTILIZER  43  Chatham  St. 
COMPANY  Boston,  Mass. 

Before  purchasing  fertilizers  or  chemicals , 
get  our  p7'ices  and  terms  of  payment 
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GROWING  POTATOES  WITH  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

I  have  about  half  an  acre  of  very  early 
ground  that  I  want  to  plant  to  straw¬ 
berries,  keeping  them  in  narrow  rows.  Is 
there  any  practical  objection  to  planting 
very  early  potatoes  between  the  rows  if  the 
rows  are  three  or  3 '/■<  feet  apart  and  thor¬ 
oughly  fertilized?  I  want  to  utilize  the 
ground  as  much  as  possible.  w.  p.  N. 

Chardou,  O. 

Theoretically  if  your  ground  is  very  good 
and  you  fertilized  heavily  it  would  be 
possible  for  you  lo  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes 
between  the  rows  of  strawberries  planted 
as  suggested,  but  practically?  Have  you 
stopped  to  think  of  the  amount  of  hand 
labor  this  system  would  require?  Straw¬ 
berries  do  best  in  a  good  mellow  soil,  and 
if  you  would  raise  them  to  perfection  you 
must  keep  them  free  from  weeds  and  the 
soil  well  cultivated  during  the  whole  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Potatoes  require  practically 
the  same  amount  of  cultivation  to  raise  a 
paying  crop,  and  as  your  rows  would  be  so 
close  together  you  can  easily  see  that  un¬ 
less  you  are  favored  with  a  plot  of  land 
that  is  practically  free  from  weeds  it 
would  be  nearly  impossible  for  one  to  keep 
the  crops  clean  and  well  worked,  as  it 

would  have  to  be  done  entirely  with  the 
wheel  hoe  and  hand  labor.  Should  yon 

succeed  in  giving  clean  cultivation  and  get 
the  crops  well  started  in  your  rich  ground, 
the  potato  vines  would  soon  spread  over 
the  strawberries,  causing  you  endless 
trouble  in  keeping  your  berries  from  being 
smothered  out  entirely.  Cannot  you  see 
that  all  this  hand  labor  would  cost  you 
more  than  the  potatoes  would  probably 
bring?  Not  only  this,  but  the  chances  are 

all  against  you,  for  if  you  had  a  wet 

season  you  could  not  keep  your  patch  clean, 
and  it  would  be  overrun  in  a  few  days  with 
weeds,  and  you  could  not  use  a  horse  to 
clean  them  out.  Your  strawberries  would 
be  checked  and  held  back,  and  should  the 
Summer  be  dry  after  the  potatoes  were  dug 
they  would  make  very  little  growth,  and 
you  would  probably  lose  more  from  your 
first  crop  of  berries  than  you  would  make 
from  the  potatoes.  You  would  have  to 
dig  the  potatoes  by  hand  too,  as  the  ber¬ 
ries — if  you  had  any  left  by  then — 
would  be  buried  or  tramped  down  in  tak¬ 
ing  up  with  machinery. 

There  are  a  few  crops,  such  as  radishes, 
lettuce,  beets,  carrots,  onions,  low-growing 
string  beans,  possibly  very  dwarf  early 
peas,  that  you  could  plant  between  the 
strawberries  if  you  feel  that  you  cannot 
spare  the  ground  for  (lie  season  without 
some  income.  These  crops  can  all  be  taken 
off  the  ground  quickly,  and  the  rows  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  with  a  horse  cultivator, 
long  before  the  potatoes  would  be  tit  to 
market.  The  Hope  Farm  man  lias  tried  some 
of  this  intensive  cultivation  in  growing 
crops  between  his  fruit  rows,  and  lie  found 
during  the  wet  weather  last  season  that  it 
required  the  intensest  kind  of  intense 
work  to  keep  the  crops  clean.  Hero  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  we  often  grow 
our  crops  in  very  narrow  rows,  and  also 
an  early  crop  between  a  later  one,  but 
it  takes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  just  what 
crops  to  plant  side  by  side,  and  the  in¬ 
tensest  kind  of  intense  hand  labor  to  keep 
them  clean,  and  it  only  pays  on  our  very 
high-priced  truck  farms,  and  then  with 
very  quick  maturing  crops.  Unless  you  are 
in  a  position  to  market  some  very  low- 
growing  early  crop  you  would  better  plant 
your  berries  in  3Va  or  four  foot  rows, 
fertilize  thoroughly,  keep  them  entirely 
free  from  weeds  and  give  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  the  whole  season,  running  the  cul¬ 
tivator  very  shallow  during  the  hot  dry 
weather  in  Summer,  thus  creating  a  soil 
mulch  and  thereby  retaining  all  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  You  will  then  be 
reasonably  sure  of  having  a  fine  crop  of 
berries  next  season  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  seldom  pays  to  crowd  two  crops 
Where  there  is  only  room  for  one. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  j.  h. 


A  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rod. 

J.  II.  II.,  Mingo  Junction,  O. — I  have  on 
my  barn  a  copper  cable  lightning  rod  with 
four  points.  These  four  points  are  copper 
tubes  set  in  sockets,  neither  riveted  nor 
soldered.  Does  this  make  a  good  connec¬ 
tion,  one  sufficient  to  conduct  the  current 
from  point  to  the  cable? 

A  ns. — It  cannot  be  told  by  the  question 
whether  the  upper  ends  of  the  tubes  are 
cut  so  as  to  present  upward  a  lot  of 
idiarp  points.  If  not  so  cut,  they  should 
he,  as  electricity  is  only  taken  on  and 
given  oft  silently  from  such  points.  If 
the  connection  with  body  of  cable  is 
continuous;  that  is,  if  the  metal  point 
is  in  close  contact  with  the  wires  of  the 


cable,  the  current  will  pass  just  as  well 
as  though  riveted  or  soldered.  But  each 
separate  wire  of  the  cable  should  make 
an  accurate  connection  with  the  point. 
If  the  copper  cable  goes  into  the  socket, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  drill  through 
the  socket  a  small  hole  for  each  wire 
of  the  cable  and  run  the  wires  each 
through  a  separate  hole  and  file  the  end 
of  wire  sharp  and  let  it  slick  up,  one 
or  two  inches,  diverging  at  an  angle  of 
40  degrees  or  45  degrees  from  the  point. 
Or  a  part  of  the  wires  might  be  run 
up  and  wound  around  the  point  in  close 
contact  with  it.  The  essential  thing  is 
to  have  a  continuous  surface. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

Testing  An  Acid  Soil. 

G.  F.  It.,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. — Will 
you  give  the  correct  way  to  test  soil  with 
litmus  paper  to  determine  whether  or  no 
the  soil  needs  lime? 

Ans. — Get  fair  sample  of  the  soil  by 
taking  small  lots  from  several  parts  of 
the  field.  Mix  them  all  together.  Take 
a  cupful  of  the  mixed  soil  and  moisten 
it  just  enough  so  it  will  pack  firmly  in 
the  c.up.  Thrust  a  knife  down  into  this 
soil  and  work  it  back  and  forth  so  as 
to  leave  an  opening.  Be  ready  with 
strips  of  blue  litmus  paper.  This  is  a 
form  of  blotting  paper  colored  blue 
with  a  dye  made  from  certain  mosses 
or  lichens.  It  has  the  property  of 
changing  its  color  from  blue  to  red, 
and  from  red  to  blue  when  put  into 
acid  or  alkaline  substances.  We  buy  lit¬ 
mus  paper  at  drug  stores.  It  comes  in 
sealed  bottles,  each  bottle  containing 
about  25  strips  for  10  cents.  After 
the  hole  is  made  put  a  piece  of  this 
blue  paper  down  into  it  and  push  the 
soil  up  around  it.  Let  it  stay  there 
half  an  hour  or  more,  then  take  the 
paper  out  and  dry  it.  If  there  is 
much  acid  in  the  soil  the  blue  color 
will  change  to  a  pink  or  red — the  more 
acid  the  darker  the  color.  If  it  does 
turn  a  pink  or  darker  you  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  soil  needs  lime.  We 
would  make  several  tests  of  the  mixed 
soil,  and  also  of  the  soil  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  field.  Do  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  one  test  alone.  While  this 
is  not,  of  course,  as  reliable  as  a  chem¬ 
ical  analysis,  it  is  a  good  indication  of 
the  need  of  lime. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

A  Practical  Fertilizer  Distiiirutor. — 
Will  some  practical  farmer,  who  is  not  an 
agent,  kindly  give  me  his  experience  (if  lie 
lias  had  any)  with  the  various  kinds  of 
grain  and  fertilizer  drills?  I  have  been 
fooled  a  good  deal  on  farm  machinery,  and 
before  I  purchase,  would  like  some  honest 
advice  if  I  can  get  it.  I  have  a  Hilly  farm 
with  two  or  three  acres  to  lay  down  to 
grass  each  year.  I  want  something  which 
will  sow  a  ton  or  more  of  fertilizer  to  t lie 
acre,  also  one  that  will  sow  grain  and 
grass  seed  satisfactorily,  not  too  hoavv  a 
machine,  as  my  team  is  light.  Will  this 
work  require  two  machines,  or  is  there  a 
satisfactory  combination  at  a  reasonable 
price?  Probably  many  of  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Yr.  are  in  search  of  this  same 
information.  t.  d. 


The 


Angle 
of  a  Hoe 


Grasp  a  Keen  Kutter  Hoe  as  you 
would  in  the  field — better  yet,  put 
one  to  actual  service,  and  see  how 
well  it  fits  its  job.  The  angle  of  the 
blade  is  just  right.  If  you  strike  at  a 
weed,  you  are  sure  to  cut  it — if  you 
“hill”  a  plant  it  carries  a  full  load  of 
earth  eachstroke  and  does  it  all  in  the  easiest  position  you  can  assume. 

Km  KVTTtR 

Farm  and  Garden  Tools 

are  fitted  by  model  and  temper  for  great  service  and  long  wear.  The  fine  oil 
tempering  gives  elasticity,  power  and  keenness  and  the  model  “hang"  and 
balance  are  just,  right  to  make  the  work  easy. 

The  Keen  Kutter  trademark  covers  Forks,  Hoes, 

Rakes,  Scythes,  etc.,  as  well  as  all  bench  tools — Axes, 

Hammefs,  Saws,  Planes,  Adzes,  Chisels,  Augers,  Bits, 

Braces,  Gimlets,  Bevels,  Squares,  Draw-knives, 

Gouges,  etc.,  besides  every  possible  tool  and  cutlery 
for  the  household.  Look  for  the  trademark — it  guar¬ 
antees  quality.  Sold  for  40  years  under  this  motto: 

"The  Recollection  of  Quafity  Remains  Long  After  ' 
the  Price  is  Forgotten.  ” — E.  C.  Simuions. 

Trademark  Registered 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.  (Inc,),  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  D.  S.  A. 
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W  MiVPT  You  can’t  afford  to  over- 
f  look  the  LOUDEN  Hay  Car¬ 

rier:— that  is  if  you  want  a  car¬ 
rier  that  will  never  break  down; 
that  you  do  not  »end  away  for  repairs 
every  now  and  then.  Years  of  hard 
usage  by  thousands  of  farmers  havo 
proven  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  not  buy  any 
hay  tools,  forks,  slings,  ?Y32-.m71. 
tracks  without  the 
name  LOUDEN  on 


them.  Never 
any  bind- 


ICarricr 


ing  on  the  track;  the  sim¬ 
plest  lock  that  works  per¬ 
fectly  every  time;  patented 
-  swivel  takes  kinks  out  of  rope. 
Why  not  buy  a  LOUDEN  carrier  that 
will  be  good  for  life.  We  are  hay  tool  spec¬ 
ialists— Free  catalogue  of  LOUDEN  Lit¬ 
ter  Carriers,  Flexible  Barn  Door, 
Hangers  and  other  labor  sav- 
ing  hardware  specialties^ 
ynSv  '  show  you  why. 

Free  Booklet, 

“  Fitting  up 
Barns.” 


n 
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LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.*  601  Broadway*  Fairfield*  Iowa* 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad¬ 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
big ger  crops  with  the  Cahoon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Sowers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  save 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops.  It’s  free. 

GOODELL  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


SPRING 

TOOTH 


HARROW 


ON 

WHEELS 


LlffhteAt  Draft  Harrow  made.  Adapted  to  any  noil.  Saves  a  half- 
horse  power.  Seat  adjusted  without  bolts.  Used  either  as  walking 
or  riding  harrow.  Teeth  controlled  by  lever.  Easily  cleared  of  rub¬ 
bish.  Made  of  very  best  materials.  Awarded  Gold  Medals  at  st. 
Louis  W  orld’s  Fair.  Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  this  harrow . 

THE  HENCH  A  OROMCOLD  CO.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Get  Prof.  Dodd’s  Book 


It  will  tell  you.  the  reason  fora  stroke  of  Lightning,  in  terms  so 
clear  that  when  you  have  read  the  book  you  could  explain  to  your 
friends  the  conditions  which  cause  Lightning.  It  will  also  explain  why 
some  parts  of  the  house  or  barn  are  more  dangerous  than  otlur  parts, 
and  give  you  so  much  information  about  the  dangerous  Lightning  stroke 
that  you  will  wonder  why  you  never  knew  it  before. 

Professor  Dodd  is  a  recognized  authority  on  this  subject  and  his 
book  is  worth  having. 

It  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking  if  you  get  it  now. 


\ 


DODD  &  STRUTHERS,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA  1 

I  PROF.  WEST  DODD.  “MAKERS  OF  LIGHTNING  RODS  THAT  KEEP  OUT  THE  LIGHTNING”  1 
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WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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A  Touch  of  Spring. — The  service- 
berry  or  shad-bush  is  the  earliest  con¬ 
spicuous  native  forest  tree  to  bloom, 
and  may  be  considered  the  first  real 
harbinger  of  Spring.  The  fleecy  whit„e 
clouds  of  bloom,  borne  alike  on  dwarf 
shrubs  and  lofty  trees,  dot  the  land¬ 
scapes  everywhere,  and  serve  welcome 
notice  that  though  chill  winds  may  blow 
the  rigors  of  Winter  are  indeed  past. 
The  abundance  of  shad-bush  trees  in 
nature  has  limited-  their  planting  for 
ornament,  yet  few  natives  are  more  de¬ 
sirable  in  lawn  or  garden.  The  larger 
species  make  handsome  compact  shade 
trees,  while  the  dwarf  kinds  arc  as  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  their  fruits  as  for  their 
welcome  bloom.  The  genus  Amelan- 
chier  is  well  distributed  through  the 
temperate  regions  all  about  the  globe, 
but  the  species,  though  variable  within 
themselves,  all  appear  to  be  closely  re¬ 
lated.  The  most  desirable  are  A.  Bo'try- 
apium,  the  true  eastern  Juneberry,  and 
A.  alni folia,  the  western  service-berry 
The  latter  is  a  low-growing  -shrub,  with 
dense  bloom  clusters,  slightly  pinkish 
in  effect,  followed  by  dark  blue,  pleas¬ 
antly  flavored,  but  rather  dry  fruits. 
It  grows  best  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
when  budded  high  on  tall-growing  June- 
berry  stocks.  The  eastern  Juneberry 
in  its  tree  form  is  most  shapely  and 
attractive.  The  best  dwarf  variety  “Suc¬ 
cess,”  we  regard  as  an  indispensable 
garden  fruit.  Fig.  73,  page  191,  shows 
the  Spring  aspect  of  a  short  row,  es¬ 
tablished  nine  years  in  fair  garden  soil. 
The  tallest  plants  are  about  four  feet 
high,  and  bend  over  in  June  with  the 
weight  of  their  large  huckleberry-like 
fruit.  Catbirds  and  robins  devour  them 
in  great  numbers,  but  by  the  aid  of 
mosquito  netting  we  usually  save  enough 
for  home  use.  We  like  the  Juneberry 
flavor  better  each  succeeding  year,  and 
no  longer  care  to  add  currants  or  cher¬ 
ries  when  cooking  to  supply  acid.  If 
the  fruit  appears  to  lack  sprightliness 
a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  when  served 
are  sufficient  to  overcome  the  defect. 
The  Success  Juneberry  has  now  been 
in  cultivation  upwards  of  30  years,  and 
should  be  better  known.  It  will  thrive 
in  any  soil,  hut  appreciates  good  culture 
and  liberal  supplies  of  moisture  at  fruit¬ 
ing  time.  It  may  be  considered  abso¬ 
lutely  hardy  as  regards  cold. 

Virginia  Creeper  with  Disk-rearing 
Tendrils. — Parker  Thayer  Barnes,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Suburban  Life,  calls  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  most  wild  plants 
of  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia  have  disk¬ 
bearing  tendrils.  He  writes: 

I  have  observed  the  Ampelopsis  all  the 
way  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  St.  I.ouis,  Mo., 
in  quite  a  number  of  different  States,  and 
the  only  places  I  have  found  it  with  non¬ 
disk-bearing  tendrils  is  up  in  New  Hng- 
land.  Before  I  left  New  England  I  thought 
all  Ampelopsis  must  bo  tied  to  a  support,- 
but  I  have  learned  differently.  T  have 
seen  the  disk-bearing  kind  growing  wild 
through  New  Jersey,  particularly  up  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  Denvillo,  and  in  Missouri  1 
doubt  if  von  can  find  a  plant,  unless  spe¬ 
cially  cultivated,  that  does  not  have  disk¬ 
hearing  tendrils. 

The  Virginia  creeper_  plants  generally 
sold  bv  nurserymen  in  the  Atlantic 
State  liave  few,  if  any  disks,  and  need 
support.  They  are  probably  seedlings 
from  original  New  England  stocks. 
Most  of  the  wild  young  plants  in  the 
Rural  Ground’s-  locality  have  disks  when 
young,  but  the  older  vines  show  no  trace 
of  them.  As  we  go  South,  the  disk- 
bearing  form  predominates  so  greatly 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  type  and 
the  familiar  form  with  no  disks  but 
a  variety.  Mr.  Barnes  furnishes  the 
following  very  interesting  account  of 
Ampelopsis  Englemanni : 

“Out  in  St.  Louis  there  is  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  between  Englemanni  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  form  of  Quinquefolia.  As  you 
suggest  in  your  article,  Englemanni  has 
somewhat  smaller  leaves  and  a.  more 
refined  habit  generally.  Its  chief  at¬ 
traction.  however,  is  its  brighter  colored 
leaves  in  the  Fall.  In  fact,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  its  brilliant  colored  leaves 
that  the  plant  was  discovered.  Mr. 
Shaw  and  James  Gurney,  who,  until  re¬ 
cently  was  head  gardener  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Botanical  Garden,  were  driving 
through  what  is  now  Forest  Park.  Mr. 
Shaw  noticed  this  plant  of  Ampelop¬ 
sis  -which  had  particularly  brilliant 
leaves,  and  he  instructed  Mr.  Gurney 
to  dig  it  up.  He  did  so.  It  was  brought 
home,  planted  out,  and  later  described. 
Around  there  in  the  garden  at  St. 
Louis,  you  can  always  tell  it  in  the  Fall 
by  its  brilliant  colored  leaves.  At  other 
times  of  the  year  it  requires  a  closer 
examination.” 

Not  so  Much  Scale. — As  could  be 
foreseen  last  year,  the  San  Jose  scale 
pest  is  less  menacing  this  Spring  than  at 
any  time  since  its  introduction  to  the 


Eastern  States.  Pruning  operations 
show  that  it  is  still  present  in  most 
orchards,  but  in  nothing  like  the  num¬ 
bers  heretofore  noticed.  Spraying  must 
be  done  as  thoroughly  as  ever,  but  it 
is  encouraging  to  find  this  formidable 
pest  decreasing^  Climatic  influences 
have  evidently  not  been  favorable  for  it 
the  last  two  seasons,  or  parasitic  ene¬ 
mies  are  gaining,  as  untreated  wild  and 
hedge-row  trees  are  freeing  themselves 
from  scale.  The  spraying  problem  is 
now  much  simplified  by  the  demon¬ 
strated  ability  of  the  lime-sulphur 
washes  and  miscible  oils  to  control  the 
pest  when  properly  applied.  Litne-sul- 
phur  continually  gains  in  favor  with 
large  orchardmen,  while  the  miscible 
oils,  on  account  of  their  convenience, 
appeal  to  the  small  growers.  Fairly 
reliable  ready-made  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  washes  are  now  to  be  had,  and 
may  prove  as  useful  for  their  fungicidal 
as  for  their  insect-killing  properties. 
Orchard  spraying  has  .now  become  a 
mechanical  art  rather  than  a  chemical 
science,  owing -to  the  continual  improve¬ 
ment  of  motors,  pumps  and  nozzles, 
and  the  perfection  of  spraying  solu¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  tax 
on  the  time  and  energy  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  and  its  universal  application  can 
only  result  in  increased  cost  of  fine 
fruits. 

Peach  Yellows  Spreading. — As  the 
scale  diminishes  there  is  another  serious 
outbreak  of  peach  yellows.  Competent 
observers  say  that  at  no  previous  time 
have  so  many  thousands  of  trees  been 
infested  with  yellows  as  during  the  last 
two  seasons.  When  the  virus  of  this 
dread  disease  enters  a  tree  it  is  doomed 
as  far  fis  human  effort  can  prevail.  No 
cure  is  known,  and  no  palliation  except 
the  instant  and  complete  destruction  of 
the  diseased  tree  to  prevent  further 
spread  of  infection.  As  the  disease  can 
rarely  be  detected  until  bearing  age  has 
arrived,  the  losses  are  most  discourag¬ 
ing.  While  little  is  known  about  the 
real  nature  of  yellows,  experience  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  is  largely  disseminated 
by  weak  or  diseased  pits  used  for  grow¬ 
ing  stocks,  and  buds  from  trees 
already  infected.  The  last  may  be 
guarded  against  by  the  use  only  of 
propagating  buds  from  healthy,  bearing 
.trees,  but  the  user  of  pits  or  seeds  is 
at  the  mercy. of  the  unscrupulous  col¬ 
lector  or  dealer.  Southern  or  “nat¬ 
ural”  grown  pits  have  a  great  vogue 
and  are,  on  the  whole,  better  than  those 
collected  in  northern  commercial  peach¬ 
growing  localities,  but  even  the  wild 
seedlings  of  Tennessee  and  the  Caro- 
linas  are  not  wholly  exempt  from  yel¬ 
lows,  as  the  writer  has  determined  by 
personal  observation,  and  too  great  de¬ 
pendence  on  southern  pits  is  not  advis¬ 
able.  Better  and  more  uniform  peach 
stocks  are  needed  than  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  yellows- 
resistant  peach  stock  may  be  developed 
by  selection  or  crossing  within  the  spe¬ 
cies  just  as  phylloxera-resistant  grape¬ 
vine  stocks  have  been  bred  to  rehabil¬ 
itate  the  national  horticultural  indus¬ 
try  of  France,  but  the  probable  time  and 
expense  involved  makes  the  quest  one 
of  public  import  rather  than  a  matter 
to  he  developed  by  private  growers. 

Why  Not  Insure  Against  Mis¬ 
takes? — As  the  individual  seed  house — 
no  matter  how  well-intentioned — can¬ 
not  well  assume  responsibility  for  the 
full  effect  of  deplorable  errors  in  fill¬ 
ing  orders — errors  that  may  cost  the 
planter  vastly  more  than  he  pays  for 
the  seeds — and  cannot  undertake  to  deal 
with  unreasonable  claimants,  might  it 
not  be  feasible  to  form  an  insurance  or 
protective  association  to  examine  all 
reasonable  claims  and  adjust  them  in  a 
businesslike  manner?  The  writer  offers 
this  suggestion  in  all  due  humility,  as 
he  only  knows  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  seed  trade  from  the  outside.  With 
the  admission  of  limited  responsibility 
for  business  errors  and  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  loss  or  damage  claims  would 
be  considered  on  their  merits  the  seed 
traffic  would  be  placed  in  ’ a  more  fa¬ 
vorable  light  as  regards  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  than  it  is  now  since  the  general 
adoption  of  the  non-warranty  clause. 

w.  v.  F. 


Robbins  :  “I  didn’t  think  you  had  any 
idea  of  marrying  the  widow.”  Newly¬ 
wed  :  “I  hadn’t ;  it  was  an  idea  of  hers.” 
— Saturday  Sunset. 


*No  tree  too 
jhieh,  no 

fleldtoo  big 
Lfor  this  king 
of  sprayers.”  For 
orchards,  vineyards, 

1  potatoes,  weeds,  etc. 
No  band  pumpingre-  I 
quired— works  automa-  ! 
tically.  One  man  can  do 
more  work  with  this  ma- 
chine  than  two  men  with 
the  old  style  sprayers. 
Saves  labor,  time  and- 
money. 


No-money-in-advance,  no-bank  de¬ 
posit,  shipped  direct  to  you  at  dealer’s 
Wholesale-prices.  Fay  us  out  of  the 
J  “extra  profit.”  This  Man-Power 
Sprayer  (shown  below)  is  an  all-purpose 
machine  for  the  medium  sized  growers, 
cheap  in  price,  light,  strong  and  durable. 
Ail  our  sprayers  are  GUARANI  EEI>  FOR 
!  5  YEARS.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write  a 
I  letter  or  card  to-day— and  we’ll  send  you 
Spraying-Guide,  Catalog  of  ail-kinds-of- 
sprayers,  and  Special-Eree-Sprayer  Of¬ 
fer  for  first  in  each  locality  this  season. 
Don’t  delay— Write  now 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO., 

43  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


HURST  POTATO  AND  ORCHARD  SPRAYER 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

Buy  the  original  and  save  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Others  liave  copied.  Our  3  H.  P.  Air- 
Cooled  Engine  is  furnished  with  pulley  for 
other  work.  Seven  years  of  success.  Ask  the 
user.  Write  for  catalogue  19  and  our  Liberal 
Proposition. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


’Tafce'Off  YouF 
Hat  to  the 

The  only  Gloss  Vnlve  Pump— never 
sticks  — never  fails  —  always  ready. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Hunt  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Hack  Clamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.K.  Myrrn  &  Bro.,-1  Urang«St.,Ai<blnn<l,0. 


THE 

PUMP 

THAT 


PUMPS 


“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS 


Spraying 
Guide  pree 


Something  New  i 

Gets  twice  the  results 
with  same  laborand  fluid,  'sst-3'"' 

Flat  or  round,  flue  or  coarse  sprays 
from  siime  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  T. 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 


There’s  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


OR  RAPID,  EASY  SPRAYING 

“AUtO-POp”  NOZZLE.  1 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  c 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 

by  using  the  •‘Auto-Pop*’  nozzle  on  the 
••Auto-Spray”  pump  Write  for  factory 
prices,  spraying  guide  and  agency  offer. 

C  Drnwr  r*r»  oe  J.. (34  Dnrhaclor  H  Y 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  th3  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  it  uni 
fo.  u.,,.and  best  of  all 
ne»c.  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
o.r  free 
book. 


Iron  Age 

(Improved  Robbing) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  1  02-P,  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 


USE 

Bergenporl  Brand  Sublimed 


FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 


The  best  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Wash. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  IOO  William  St.,  /V.  V. 


SCALE  DESTROYER 


FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  all  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  mime  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 
CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request. 


TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg, W.  Va. 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND. 

Is  the  Clienpeot  and  Ilent.  II  Has  No  Superior. 
Sure  Cure.  For  San  Jose  Seale. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 
Spraying  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One 
gallon  of  Spraying  Compound  will  make  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  gallons  of  spray. 

TERMS  !—  I  n  barrel  lots  (  50  gals.  )  80  cents  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  II.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or 
Prof.  Jarvis,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better.  Address 


The  J.  T.  ROBF.RTSON  CO.,  Box  R.  Manchester,  Conn. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


VACUUM  SPRAY  OIL 

MADE  ONLY  BY 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY, 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Send  for  booklet  telling  you  how  to 

SAVE  YOUR  TREES. 

New  York  Office  -  29  Broadway. 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Don’t  wait  until  your  fruit  trees  are  full  of  San  Jose 
Scale  before  yoifltepray  them.  Get  busy  now  and  keep  off 
the  pests  by  thoroughly  spraying  with  h  strong  solution  of 

Good’s  cwhaciePoiaish  Soap  No.  3 

50-lb.  keg,  $2.50;  100-lb.  keg,  84.50; 
larger  quantities  proportionately  less. 

Sure  death  to  all  enemies  of  trees  and  plant  life. 
Protects  vegetables, grapes,  berries,  flowers  and  small 
fruits.  Contains  nothing  to  injure  trees,  plants  or 
shrubs,  but  fertilizes  them.  The  potash  and  fish  oil 
contained  in  it  enrich  the  soil.  Used  and  endorsed 
by  State  Experiment  Stations  and  by  the 

U.  S.  Department  t  Agriculture. 

Write  to  day  for  free  booklet,  “A  Pocket  Manual 
of  Plant  Diseases.” 

James  Good.  Original  Maker,  945  No.  Front  St.,Phila. 


VIRGINIA 

Is  an  ideal  climate  for  a  home.  Good  lands 
cheap,  near  the  great  markets,  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  all  kinds  of  crops,  fruits,  trucking, 
poultry  and  stock  raising. 

Write  for  Handbook  and  information  to 

G.  W.  KOI  N  ER 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


SEE  THEM  CROW 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SPRAYED  YOUR  TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES  WITH 

NIAGARA  BRAND 

LIME  SULrilUn  SOLUTION 

The  great  all  around  Spraying  Material.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  it  kills  Scale  and 
prevents  Fnngns*  Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  the  lady  with  her  rose  garden  or  the 
man  with  an  orchard.  Prices  with  full  description  mailed  you  Free  for  the  asking. 

Address  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  MiddJeport,  N~.  Y. 


PRATT’S  * * 


SCALECIDE 


•  •WILL  POSITIVELY 
DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment 
Write  for  FREE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  years. 

“POCKET  DIARY  WITH  SPRAY  CALENDAR  FREE  IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.” 

PRICES:  60  gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15. OO;  1<)  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  ».  b.  New  York. 
One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Order  now;  spring  spraying  your  last  chance. 

B.  G-.  Bratt  Go.,  lYCfg.  Clieraists,  Dept.  KT,  50  Church  St.  T\T ow  Y orli  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  Holiday. — I  am  writing  this  on  the 
evening  of  Lincoln's  Birthday.  'Hie  lamp 
is  on  my  desk  and  three  of  the  children 
sit  in  the  light  reading  books  or  maga¬ 
zines  about  Lincoln.  One  of  the  girls  is 
sick  upstairs.  Mother  sits  with  her  and 
the  two  little  boys  are  getting  ready  for 
bed.  We  have  all  been  upstairs  visiting 
the  patient.  A  cloudless,  starry  night  has 
settled  upon  the  farm.  I  can  see  as  I  sit 
here  from  one  window  the  light  from  the 
neighbors’  house — across  the  valley.  To 
the  west  the  young  trees  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  are  dimly  outlined. 

I  cannot  say  that  we  have  hurt  our¬ 
selves  working  to-day.  for  it  has  been  a 
time  for  odds  and  ends.  I  have  been  all 
over  the  farm  studying  plans  for  the  season. 
The  snow  has  all  gone  save  for  a  little 
patch  here  and  there  along  the  walls.  The 
rye  is  growing  and  looks  well.  That’s  one 
great  thing  about  rye.  It  is  tough  and 
hardy,  and  no  matter  how  hard  the  Win¬ 
ter  may  be  you  can  feel  sure  that  your 
old  friend  rye  will  come  up  smiling  in  the 
Spring.  Last  Pall  was  a  hard  one  on  the 
Cow-horn  turnips.  They  made  a  poor 
growth,  and  are  now  just  about  all  dead. 
The  rape  which  I  seeded  with  the  turnips 
made  a  larger  growth,  and  is  mostly  alive. 
At  this  date  the  Crimson  clover  looks  well — • 
better  than  I  expected — but  this  open  season 
is  bad  for  it,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  it  is  all  thrown  out  during  March.  That 
is  the  way  it  often  goes,  yet  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  I  have  my  money  back  and  more. 

There  is  to-day  every  indication  that  we 
shall  have  a  heavy  fruit  crop.  That  will 
determine  t lie  balance  of  our  work.  In  case 
of  a  good  crop  I  want  to  be  prepared  to 
handle  it  right.  When  you  block  out  a  lot 
of  other  work  you  are  sure  to  have  it  all 
come  together,  and  your  fruit  will  be 
neglected.  I  want,  if  possible,  to  have  my 
crops  mostly  laid  by  and  seeded  to  clover 
and  turnips  when  fruit  picking  begins  in 
earnest.  Of  course  this  is  not  possible  with 
strawberries,  but  I  am  speaking  of  side 
crops.  In  case  my  fruit  prospects  hold 
good  I  expect  to  cut  out  sweet  corn,  onions, 
pi  ppcrs,  and  to  some  extent,  cabbage.  Corn, 
field  beaus  and  Soy  beans  will  keep  us 
going  through  the  Summer  and  leave  us 
free  to  pick  and  sell  through  August  and 
the  Fall.  We  can  work  these  crops  among 
our  young  trees,  seed  clover  and  turnips 
in  late  July  and  then  let  them  alone. 

On  tiie  lower  farm  near  the  house  we 
intend  to  work  the  soil  for  all  it  is  worth — 
piling  the  manure  upon  it,  crowding  as 
close  as  a  careful  small  horse  can  get 
through,  and  working  it  hard.  I  have 
learned  not  to  plant  peach  trees  out  of 
sight  of  the  house — the  .thieves  get  too 
many.  I  can  still  find  room  for  about  100 
more  trees  near  the  house.  I  planted  a 
vineyard  in  the  wrong  place.  We  shall 
now  build  a  long  trellis  back  of  the  house 
and  transplant  our  vines  and  try  bagging 
the  grapes.  Oh,  there  will  be  plenty  to 
do,  and  a  holiday  is  well  spent  in  making 
plans.  As  tilings  look  now  I  can  go  to 
plowing  early  in  March.  As  I  write  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  in  thousands  of  places  orators 
are  telling  about  Lincoln  and  the  great 
lessons  of  his  life.  There  are  two  things 
about  il  that  I  would  like  to  have  mv 
boys  consider.  When  Lincoln  fought  and 
dug  his  way  up  from  hardship  and  poverty 
he  not  only  helped  himself,  but  he  helped 
every  other  boy  who  must  work  for  what 
he  gets,  in  a  way  we  are  all  slaves — to 
habit  or  prejudice  or  heredity,  and  the 
great  s( niggle  of  every  life  is  to  be  set  free. 

It  would  be  a  dull  boy  who  cannot  see  in 
the.  story  of  Lincoln  something  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  right  living  and  patient  work. 
We  may  think  the  boys  do  not  see  this — 
but  they  do.  Then  I  meet  very  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  say  things  are  wrong — society  is 
unjust — t lie  rich  are  crowding  us  too  hard, 
11k*  power! ul  have  too  great  an  advantage 
and  so  on.  You  can  hardly  dispute  what 
they  say,  yet  they  offer  no  adequate  rem¬ 
edy.  These  things  will  be  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  grow  worse  until  the  average 
good  citizen  tackles  tiie  job  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  that  is  within  his  size.  When  every 
man  controls  himself  and  his  own  home  we 
shall  see  the  world  growing  better.  You 
see  there  are  too  many  of  us  who  want 
to  reform  the  great  abuses  before  we  re¬ 
form  ourselves.  Your  home  and  mine  must 
be  what  it  should  be  before  we  can  hope 
to  have  better  State  or  national  govern- 
meiil.  Many  of  us  have  been  breaking  our 
clubs  over  very  large  things  which  are 
made  up  of  many  small  ones.  Some  of 
these  small  ones  are  within  bur  reach  and 
just  our  size.  I  know  there  is  more  fun 
in  shouting  at  some  big  corporation  than 
there  is  in  curbing  some  little  personal 
meanness,  but  the  big  curse  grew  from  tiie 
tittle  one,  and  if  we  can  kill  the  small 
ones  we  shall  learn  how  to  kill  the  big 
ones. 

1’hb  Fight. — In  turning  over  my  papers 
I  came  to  the  following  letter : 

“Well  now,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Hope  Farm  man  tell  how  he  got  off  from 
that  bridge  when  he  met  the  drunken 
driver.  After  my  wife  read  the  Hope 
farm  Notes  last  night  I  laid  awake  half 
1  ,II1K  trying  to  study  out  how  he  got 
ofr,  but  could  not  come  to  any  conclusion,  so 
I  renew  my  subscription,  for  I  want  to 
how  he  got  out  of  that  scrape.” 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  p. 

I  think  so  highly  of  sleep  that  I  can’t 
tel  any  good  man  lie  awake  when  my 
knowledge  will  break  the  spell.  You  re¬ 
member  that  I  spoke  of  this  story  as  one 
I  tell  my  children  before  our  big  open 
nre.  I  had  no  idea  others  would  be  in-. 
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forested  in  it.  I  feel  that  the  boys  think 
it  is  incomplete  because  it  was  a  bloodless 
fight — to  that  extent  perhaps  a  model. 

I  was  working  my  way  through  college. 
Teaching  school  seemed  out  of  my  line,  so 
as  a  Winter  job,  in  order  to  earn  the  price. 
I  went  to  Northern  Michigan  and  got  work 
driving  the  supply  team  for  a  lumber  camp. 
We  were  cutting  cedar  for  shingles  that 
Winter — in  a  swamp  some  20  miles  from 
a  town  on  Lake  Michigan.  I  drove  to 
town  twice  a  week  and  hauled  supplies  to 
camp.  I  usually  got  to  camp  long  after 
dark.  Several  times  I  found  big  trees 
blown  across  the  road,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  chop  them  off  by  lantern  light,  un¬ 
hitch  the  horses  and  haul  the  logs  off  so  as 
to  get  by.  There  was  one  particularly  bad 
place  on  the  road — a  deep  valley  with  steep 
hills,  a  creek  in  the  middle  and  a  narrow 
bridge  crossing  it.  One  dark,  stormy  night 
I  was  driving  to  camp  with  a  good  load 
and  came  to  tiie  top  of  the  hill  leading 
down  into  this  valley.  It  was  black  as 
pitch — my  lantern  threw  out  but  a  feeble 
light.  I  could  hear  nothing  and  see  less. 

I  was  younger  in  those  days,  and  more 
inclined  to  take  risks,  so  I  pulled  the  lines 
over  John  and  Bird)  and  drove  down, 
thinking  of  the  wonderful  things  I  expected 
to  do  when  I  got  through  college.  It  doesn't 
do  to  look  too  far  ahead.  I  drove  on  the 
bridge  and  got  one  glance  at  the  white 
water  on  the  rocks  below  when  old  Bird 
gave  a  scream  that  was  almost  human  and 
sprang  back  until  the  hind  wheel  hit  the 
railing.  But  for  old  John  we  would  all 
have  gone  down.  In  the  light  of  the  lan¬ 
tern  appeared  two  horse  heads,  and  out  of 
the  blackness  came  a  storm  of  the  most 
awful  language  one  could  imagine.  I  have 
heard  “language”  of  various  kinds,  but  I 
think  the  words  that  Black  Jack  hurled  at 
me  that  night  -  would  take  the  prize  in 
any  fair  contest.  Black  Jack  was  the 
teamster  for  the  opposition  camp.  It  seems 
he  had  been  howling  at  me  all  the  way  to 
keep  back,  but  I  did  not  hoar  a  sound. 
There  we  certainly  were  “man  to  man.” 
and  Jack  had  about  three  good  drinks 
aboard,  too.  He  had  no  lantern  and  mine 
was)  smoky.  He  was  really  about  40 
pounds  heavier  than  I.  but  in  the  shadow 
he  looked  like  Goliath.  while  I  felt  like  a 
very  small  David.  He  came  at  me  like  a 
whirlwind  with  his  arms  up.  I  could  have 
caught  him  by  the  waist  and  thrown  him 
over  the  rail,  that  is  an  easy  trick  for  a 
ball  player,  but  here  was  a  case  for  diplo¬ 
macy.  What  was  the  good  of  a  college 
course  if  it  did  not  teach  men  to  match 
brains  against  b r a w u  ? 

Black  Jack  struck  at  me  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  whip,  but  I  dodged,  and  he  hit 
his  hand  on  Hie  wheel.  The  pain  made 
him  more  cautious.  I  explained  that  I  did 
not  hear  him.  and  why,  but  lie  insisted  on 
fighting,  and  pulled  off  his  coat  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  Now  I  knew  there  was  one  chance 
in  10  of  our  getting  past.  Back  of  where 
Jack’s  wagon  stood  the  road  widened  a 
little.  If  I  could  get  him  to  back  up 
we  might  get  by.  I  also  knew  this  was 
no  time  for  a  sermon  or  essay  on  peace. 

“Now,”  I  said,  “if  we  are  to  fight  w'e 
want  room  on  tills  bridge,  for  I  need  a  lot. 

I  cover  much  ground.  You  back  up,  let 
me  past  and  then  I'll  drive  on  and  leave 
the  bridge  clear.’’  You  could  almost  see 

his  language  in  the  dark.  While  he  roared 
and  stamped  I  unhitched  old  John,  got  him 
past  Jock’s  wagon  and  hitched  to  the  hind 
end.  I  didn’t  dare  to  use  old  Bird  at  this 
work.  All  this  time  I  must  confess  that 
1  was  doing  my  share  of  bragging  what 
great  things  I  would  do  when  that  bridge 
was  cleared.  I  am  ashamed  of  if,  but  I 
knew  no  other  way  of  preventing  Black  I 
Jack  from  striking  me  down  with  his 
whip.  When  I  had  old  John  fast  I  said  : 

“I  don’t  believe  they  can  back  it  1” 

That  was  an  insult  to  his  team  which 
no  man  could  stand  and  Jack  sprang  to 
their  heads  and  urged  them  back.  I, eft  to 
themselves  they  would  have  backed  that 
wagon  off  a  bank  30  feet  high,  but  old 
John  guided  the  hind  end  and  when  they 
stopped  there  were  just  two  inches  between 
the  hind  wheel  and  destruction!  Black 
Jack  had  lost  his  whip.  While  he  was 
hunting  for  it  I  got  old  John  back  at  my 
wagon.  I’ll  guarantee  no  man  ever  har¬ 
nessed  a  horse  as  rapidly  before  or  since. 

I  was  afraid  Bird  would  balk,  but  John 
started  her  and  she  kept  going.  Talk  about 
having  your  heart  in  your  throat — mine 
was  on  top  of  my  head  as  we  plunged  into 
the  darkness  and  I  realized  there  was  a 
margin  of  less  than  two  inches  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  I  felt  the  hubs  of  the  two 
wagons  click  and  I  knew  that  my  hind 
wheels  had  started  to  go  down.  Then  came 
the  swish  of  Black  Jack’s  whip  and  both 
teams  started  ahead  just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  By  the  time  I  could  pull  up  old 
John  my  wagon  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  a  rod  from  the  bridge  and  the  other 
team  had  passed  the  other  way  in  safety. 
As  I  went  back  with  my  lantern  I  saw 
where  my  wheel  had  sent  a  great  piece  at 
the  side  of  the  road  down  to  the  rocks 
below. 

And  there  on  the  bridge  was  my  friend 
Black  Jack  pulling  off  his  coat  and  vest 
and  rolling  his  sleeves  for  combat.  I  think 
the  danger  had  cooled  him  a  little,  and  the 
absence  of  his  “gang”  was  disconcerting. 
When  he  paused  to  say  : 

“I  can  lick  ye  with  one  hand!” 

I  knew  he  had  doubts  about  his  ability 
to  do  it  with  both  hands. 

“Now,”  I  said.  “I’m  no  fighter,  but  I 

don’t  want  to  send  you  home  looking  like 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  pollyhydrate.  Be¬ 
sides  I’m  hungry  and  want  to  get  to  camp.” 

“ But  I  can  lick  ye!” 

r  “I  know  it,  and  I’ll  cheerfully  admit  it. 
You  can  go  back  and  tell  the  boys  vou 

whipped  me  so  I  couldn't  travel.'  Your 

hand  will  show  how  hard  you  hit  me.  and 
I’ll  admit  you  are  the  best  one  I  met  on 
the  road.” 

I  think  I  could  have  argued  him  out  of 
it  even  if  his  team  had  not  started.  As  it 
was  the  horses  at  least  had  less  desire 
even  than  I  to  see  the  fight  and  tliev  began 
io  walk  home.  Whether  Black  .Tack  was 
sorry  or  not  I  shall  never  know.  With 

many  parting  curses,  which  sounded  to-  me 
like  blessings,  he  put  on  his  coat  and  fol¬ 
lowed  his  team,  I  went  on  through  the 
blackness  to  camp.  Old  John  got  the  rub 
down  and  supper  that  night  that  he  had 
fairly  earned.  As  for  Black  Jack,  I  was 
told  that  he  informed  his  friends  that  1 
was  the  best  man  for  my  heft  he  ever 
tackled  !  A  high  compliment  surely.  That 
was  years  ago.  If  Black  Jack  came  along 
the  road  now  I  would  gladly  call  him  in. 
but  I  should  hope  lie  would  leave  most  of 
his  language  outside.  li  w  c 
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Why  Drive  to  Market  Yourself 

when  you  can’t  afford  to  leave  your  work  on  the  farm?  With  a  rural 
telephone  you  can  talk  to  town  at  any  time,  making  it  possible  for 
a  boy  to  go  and  attend  to  the  details,  leaving  your  time  free  for 
other  work. 

The  telephone  also  enables  you  to  take  advantage  of  fluctuations  in 
the  market  and  sell  your  products  at  best  prices.  But  good  telephone 
service  depends  first  upon  tiie  quality  of  the  apparatus  installed  and 
without  good  transmission  qualities  a  telephone  system  is  worthless. 

ELECTRIC  RURAL  TELEPHONES 

have  highest  efficiency  and  reliability  with  lowest  maintenance  cost.  Our  apparatus  has  high  transmission 
qualities  over  long  as  well  as  short  lines  and  is  used  by  the  leading  telephone  companies  of  this  country 
We  have  brought  the  rural  telephone  within  the  roach  of  every  farmer,  and  with  our  Free 
Bulletins  before  him  a  boy  can  Install  and  operate  the  system.  Our  telephones  are  guaranteed. 

Cut  out  this  advertisement,  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  it  to-day  so  that  the 
rree  Bulletins,  which  describe  the  entire  plan  in  detail,  may  be  sent  you  immediately. 


Eastern 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 


COMWANV 


Central  Western 

Chicago  Saint  Louis 

Indianapolis  Kansas  Oity 

_.  Denver 

Cincinnati  Dallas 

Minneapolis  Omaha  _ _ 

Northern  Electric  and  Mfg.  Oo..  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 
Address  Our  Nearest  House 


Pacific 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

Salt  Lake  Oity 


Don’t  Waste  Money 
On  Cheap  Implements 

Cheap  materials  and  flimsy  con¬ 
struction  can’t  make  a  satisfactory 
implement.  They  cost  a  lot  of  time 
and  temper  and  the  saving  in  price 
is  but  trifling. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  IMPLEMENTS 

are  made  of  the  hjghest  grade  materials  and  are  carefully  put  together 
by  competent  workmen.  A  fifty-seven  year  experience  is  behind  them. 
Ihese  are  the  implements  it  pays  to  buy,  you  get  satisfaction  in  every 
respect.  Take  for  example  our  Spring  and  Spike  Tooth  Harrows. 

They  do  good  work  under  all  conditions  and  endure  severest  strain.  The  I-beam  steel 
composing  their  frames  has  no  equal  for  strength  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  while  nothing 
makes  as  good  a  tooth  bar  as  the  U-bar  steel  we  use,  as  it  is  the  only  material  that  yields 
properly  to  the  strain  of  the  teeth.  The  relief  springs  on  the  adjusting  bars  (exclusive 
Wood  teat  a  re)  allow  the  levers  to  yield  to  unusual  strain  on  teeth,  saving  the  entire  harrow 
from  injury  and  greatly  prolonging  its  life.  The  triangular  tooth  on  the  spike  harrow 
cuts  the  soil  easier  and  stirs  more  of  it  than  any  other;  has  three  sharp  edges  to  be  used 
in  succession  and  is  held  more  firmly  against  the  tooth  bar  than  any  other  kind. 
I  lie  steel  runners  on  the  spring  tooth  harrow  have  renewable  shoes,  allow  adjust¬ 
ment  of  height  of  harrow  frame  saving 
it  wear,  preventing  gathering  of  trash. 
Have  our  dealer  show  you  these  harrows. 
If  you  don’t  know  his  address,  ask  us. 
Get  illustrated  forty-page  catalogue. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and 
Reaping  Machine  Co. 

Box  208  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Leading  Independent  Harvesting  Machine  Concern 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  SPRINQ  TOOTH  HARROW 


One  Gallon  of  Water  Per  Horse  Power 


Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool  m 

The  Abenaque 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 


R  OWN  FE 


Nce 


We  make  an  extra  heavy  fence  in  which  every  wire— both  strand  and  stay— are  No.  9  gauge.  These  fences  are 
made  of  the  best  fence  material  in  the  world— Hard,  High  Carbon  "Double  Strength7,  Coiled  Sprint  Steel 
Wire,  thickly  galvanized.  A  more  substantial  and  durable  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  15  to  35°c  per 
Rod  delivered— We  pay  freight.  Send  for  our  free  sample  and  catalog  .showing  150  stylos  offences.  Sond  today 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &.  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  59,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-inch  Hog  Fence;  16c  for 
26-inch;  19c  for  81-inch;  22  l-2c 
for  34-Inch;  27e  for  a  47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  50-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  37c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  W  rite  for  1 1  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230.  M  UNCI  E,  IND. 


WARD  FENCE  Ea0™.t”d. 

Old  fashioned  galvanized.  Elas¬ 
tic  spring  steel.  Hold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufacturers 
prices.  W rite  for  particu  lars. 
Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  542  Decatur,  Ini 


FENCE  MacfeJ 

Made  of  H  igh  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agonts.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  tree  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


ENCEI3cUpPerRd. 

Get  our  1909  prices  on  any  style  fence.  We 
sell  direct, you  getall  dealers’ and  jobbers’ 
profit  when  you  buy  direct  from  our 
factory.  Write  at  once.  Anchor  Fence 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  O,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Quarter-Centennial  or  “Jubilee  Year”  of  Page  Fence 

Just  25  years-a  quarter  of  a  century  ago-the  first  Page  Fence  was  sold.  It  was  woven  by 

‘s  0ld  TdS^  shop,  n<iar  Rollin’  Mich-  Today  Page  Fence,  from  raw  raat£ 
rial  to  finished  product  is  made  in  our  own  mammoth  steel  plants  and  wire  mills  and 
known  and  used  throughout  the  civilized  world.  mms.  ana 

Page  Fence  “Jubilee  Catalog”  Free 

We  want  every  farmer,  every  dairyman,  every  ranchman,  every  poultrvman  in  the 
country  to  write  for  the  great  "Jubilee  Edition”  of  the  Page  Fence  CafMog.  It  tefis  more 

nri,.<lrctantif:enKe  p3Cts  £han  ™ere  ever  before  printed  in  any  catalog— explaining  fully  the 
process  whereby  Page  Fence  is  made  50  per  cent  stronger.  m6re elastic  and  rust-res  Jting 
than  other  wire  fences.  I)  will  prove  conclusively  that  ,  C  resistm£ 


—  -  - - —  ~  Luuuuaivciy  mat 

lagre  .Fence,  though  costing  a  trifle  more  than  ordinary 
tenee,  is  the  most  economical  to  buy  and  use.  Address  ^ 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Cov  Adrian,  Mich.jf 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  Pork. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolnmns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hanover  Farmers’  Club 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

“We,  the  Hanover  Farmers’  Club,  endorse  the  action 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  giving  publicity  to  the 
methods  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Company.” 

W.  T.  Christy,  President. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Reach,  Secretary. 
* 

We  notice  that  a  good  many  readers  use  a  camera 
and  print  excellent  post  cards.  Some  of  them  are 
very  good,  showing  interesting  farm  scenes.  We  can 
use  some  of  the  best,  and  can  pay  for  them.  If 
you  have  any  we  shall  be  glad  to  look  at  them.  Send 
them  in. 

* 

Now  we  want  the  experience  of  farmers  or  garden¬ 
ers  who  have  had  crops  injured  by  cement  dust  or 
gases  from  factories.  Such  cases  are  sometimes  re¬ 
ported,  and  we  judge  -there  are  many  of  them.  What 
was  the  extent  of  the  damage  and  what  was  done 
about  it?  You  can  hardly  realize  how  much  you  can 

help  by  reporting  just  such  things  to  us. 

* 

We  have  heard  of  a  man  who  boasted  that  he  made 
$1,000  before  breakfast.  When  asked  how  he  did  it 
he  said  he  marked  up  all  the  goods  in  his  store!  We 
think  of  this  sometimes  when  we  read  the  figures 
made  up  in  the  Agricultural  Department.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  are  told  that  in  1808  there  were  13,960,911 
horses  averaging  $34.26  each.  In  1909  the  figures 
are  20,640,000  horses  at  $95.64.  Thus  the  value  of 
American  horses  is  about  four  times  what  it  was  11 
years  ago. 

* 

Our  reports  all  indicate  heavy  corn  planting  in  the 
Eastern  States  this  year.  That  is  good,  for  at  present 
prices  corn  is  one  of  our  most  profitable  crops.  Old 
pastures  or  worn-out  meadows,  which  barely  pay 
taxes,  can  be  broken  up  and  planted  to  corn — using  a 
fair  amount  of  fertilizer.  We  have  simply  got  to 
save  something  on  “that  awful  grain  bill,”  and  old 
sod  ground  in  corn  is  about  the  best  investment  we 
can  make. 

•  * 

Mr.  Downey,  on  page  195,  tells  us  that  Minnesota 
started  a  bounty  on  beet  sugar,  hut  gave  it  up  be¬ 
cause  of  “class  legislation.”  In  that  State  the  con¬ 
stitution  states  that  there  is  to  be  no  discrimination 
in  favor  of  any  single  industry.  You  remember  that 
when  the  farmers  and  market  gardeners  claimed  the 
right  to  sell  their  goods  at  retail  they  were  obliged 
to  have  the  Legislature  offer  an  amendment  to  the 

constitution,  and  then  give  it  a  popular  majority. 

* 

While  we  firmly  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  grow 
as  good  apples  in  parts  of  the  East  as  are  grown  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  we  want  our  growers  to  understand 
what  it  means  to  produce  them.  A  friend  in  Montana 
makes  this  statement : 

Wliat  would  you  say  to  a  man  not  only  thinning  his 
whole  crop  of  McIntosh  Red  to  one  apple  every  six  inches, 
hut  also  clipping  away  with  a  pair  of  shears  the  leaves 
that  would  shade  the  fruit  on  a  15-acre  block  of  trees. 
This  is  often  done,  and  yet  you  think  you  see  only  the  pick 
of  our  western  fruit.  There  are  no  culls  in  an  orchard 
handled  that  way. 

One  thing  we  like  about  these  western  growers  is 
the  way  they  go  at  their  business.  They  know  they 
have  a  good  thing  and  they  take  pride  in  it,  and 
are  willing  to  go  the  limit  in  order  to  put  it  on  the 
market  properly.  They  deserve  success,  and  in  order 
to  match  them  we  must  follow  their  methods. 


The  automobile  drivers  claim  -that  they  are  largely 
responsible  for  the-  “good  roads”  movement.  They 
will  now  be  forced  to  admit  that  they  are  turning 
the  good  roads  into  had  ones  almost  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  done.  It  is  claimed  that  in  England  the. 
use  of  autos  has  -increased  the  cost  of  keeping  or¬ 
dinary  roads  in  good  condition  from  22  to  77  per 
cent.  In  Massachusetts  the. claim  is  that  auto  travel 
has  increased  the  cost  of  road  keeping  from  $100  to 
$300  per  mile.  As  autos  increase  and  are  driven  at 
higher  speed  it  is  likely  that  the  whole  plan  of  road 
building  will  be  upset.  The  average  macadam  road 
will  not  sta’nd  the  strain  of  the  autos,  and  new  and 
more  costly  material  will  have  to  be  used.  As  the 
autos  are  directly  responsible  for  this  their  owners 
ought  to  pay  the  larger  share  of  the  cost. 

* 

Last  week  there  was  a  sale  of  so-called  “white 
slaves”  in  a  Brooklyn  church.  A  number  of  men, 
young  and  old,  unable  to  obtain  work,  put  themselves 
i  p  at  auction.  They  were  disguised  so  that  they  could 
not  be  recognized,  and  an  auctioneer  offered  their 
services  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  object  was  to 
find  work  for  these  men— the  bidders  offering  what 
they  were  willing  to  pay  in  wages.  It  was  a  novelty 
designed  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  men  are  out  of  work.  The  “bread  lines” 
are  full  this  Winter.  Farmers,  at  least,  will  not  take 
kindly  to  the  plan  of  picking  out  a  disguised  hired 
man.  Such  a  man  would  go  right  into  the  farm 
family,  and  where  there  are  children  or  young  peo¬ 
ple,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  take  a  stranger  right 
off  the  streets.  We  wish  that  more  of  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  men  could  find  work  in  the  country,  yet  we 
should  be  very  careful  in  taking  them. 

* 

Well,  what  about  that  “infant  industry”  of  beet 
sugar  production?  Have  you  seen  anything  yet  to 
convince  you  that  the  taciff  on  sugar  is  going  to 
help  American  agriculture?  We  are  printing  reports 
from  New  York  growers.  If  they  are  not  correct 
or  if  these  statements  are  not  fair — you  have  the 
chance  to  pull  them  apart.  During  our  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Lyons  Beet  Sugar  Company  they  made 
the  following  statement : 

You  may  possibly  remember  that  during  last  March 
and  April  the  columns  of  the  “American  Agriculturist” 
were  full  of  matter  discussing  our  contract  and  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  farmers  who  grow  sugar  beets  for  us. 
Every  feature  of  the  contract — and  the  contract  now  be¬ 
fore  you  is  the  same  in  all  respects  as  the  one  then  dis¬ 
cussed — was  thoroughly  ventilated  in  the  columns  of  the 
“American  Agriculturist”  at  that  time,  and  after  the 
smoke  had  blown  over  we  think  there  was  but  one  opinion 
— excepting  perhaps  among  those  who  will  never  bo  satis- 
lied — namely,  the  one  as  expressed  in  a  recent  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  one  of  our  growers  who  has  been  iu  the  sugar 
beet  business  for  many  years  both  as  a  grower  for  his 
own  account  and  it  solicitor  of  sugar  beet  contracts  from 
his  neighbors,  who  writes  us : 

“Furthermore  will  take  fliis  opportunity  to  state  that 
I  consider  your  business  .relations  with  me  as  a  grower 
of  beets,  and  as  an  employee  have  not  only  been  just  and 
generous,  but  as  far  as  I  know,  which  is  considerable,  you 
liave  treated  all  others  in  the  same  manner.” 

There  will  he  no  smoke  covering  the  discussion 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Thus  far  the  figures  and  facts  are 
all  one  way.  We  intend  to  find  out  whether  sugar 
beet  growing  in  New.  York  State  is  a  paying  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  we  don’t  know  any  better  way  than  to  let 
the  men  who  have  grown  beets  show  their  figures. 
Mr.  Fessenden,  Mr.  Kean.  Mr.  Downey,  and  the 
others  may  belong  to  that  class  “who  never  will  be 
satisfied” — and  we  are  thankful  there  are  men  to 
come  out  and  tell  the  truth.  We  think  it  is  now 
up  to  the  Beet  Sugar  Company  to  bring  forward 
proof  that  farmers  are  to  get  their  money  back 
from  what  they  pay  in  tariffs  and  bounties! 

* 

As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  of  all  the  public  edu¬ 
cators  in  New  York,  Dr.  Schurman,  of  Cornell, 
should  be  the  first  one  to  defend  the  principle  of 
primary  nominations.  Instead  of  that,  he  seems  likely 
to  he  the  last  one.  We  should  he  very  sorry  to  think 
that  the  arguments  he  advances  were  sincerely  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  students  at  Cornell,  or  any  other  insti¬ 
tution  where  men  are  to  he  trained  in  citizenship.  His 
first  argument  is  that  the  things  which  will  break 
down  boss  rule  and  give  the  average  voter  a  fair 
chance  “are  attainable  under  our  present  system  of 
nominating  contentions  as  easily  as  under  any  other 
system.”  Prof.  Janies  M.  Williams,  of  Hobart  Col¬ 
lege,  has  fully  answered  Dr.  Schurman.  He  says: 

Under  the  present  system  the  boss  and  his  ring,  dominat¬ 
ing  the  convention,  may,  by  arbitrary  rulings,  unseat,  as 
they  please,  delegates  who  have  been  chosen  by  the  people 
in  the  party  caucus.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this. 
One  way  is  as  follows:  If  the  majority  of  voters  in 
the  town  primary  choose  delegates  who  will  oppose  the 
delegates  of  the  ring  in  the  county  convention  the  minor¬ 
ity  in  the  primary  who  are  the  henchmen  of  the  ring  will 
secede  and  elect  delegates  to  the  county  convention,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  delegates  of  the  majority  were  Irregularly 
chosen.  The  two  rival  delegations  will  then  go  up  to  the 
county  convention,  and  the  boss  of  the  convention  will 
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decide  that  the  delegates  of  the  minority  were  those  reg¬ 
ularly  chosen  and  will  seat  them  and  not  allow  the  dele¬ 
gates  chosen  by  the  majority  to  be  seated.  The  only  re¬ 
course  of  the  latter  is  then  to  the  courts,  and  the  courts 
have  decided  that  they  have  no  power  to  intervene  to  de¬ 
cide  disputes  in  any  party  convention.  See  Matter  of 
Fairchild,  151  X.  Y.  359.  rev.  jt.  9  App.  Div.  624.  (This 
decision  was  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  highest  court 
in  the  State.)  That  is,  the  boss  of  the  convention  has 
power  to  seat  and  unseat  as  he  pleases,  and,  of  course,  he 
decides  in  favor  of  his  henchmen  in  the  primary.  This 
lias  been  done  again  and  again,  until  the  people  have  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  il  is  impossible  for  any  delegate  to 
have  a  voice  in  a  convention  until  he  tirst  knuckles  down 
to  the  boss.  And  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
confirmed  this  view.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  the 
party  conventions,  the  hierarchy  of  bosses  exercise  an  ab¬ 
solute  despotism. 

Most  of  our  people  live  in  the  country,  and  prob¬ 
ably  nine-tenths  of  them  have  known  just  such 
things  to  happen.  They  know  that  so  long  as  the 
power  to  do  this  is  handed  down  from  one  boss  to 
another  the  plain  people  will  never  have  a  fair  show 
in  New  York.  The  primary  nominations  will  give 
men  the  power  to  correct  this  evil.  We  have  faith 
enough  in  the  manhood  of  New  York  farmers  to 
believe  that  if  given  the  chance  they  will  exercise 
that  power.  To  put  it  bluntly,  that  is  what  the 
Grange  believes  and  what  Dr.  Schurman  seems  not 
to  believe ! 

* 

4 

“The  Eastern  Dealer/’  an  implement  trade  paper, 
is  trying  to  form  an  organization  of  what  it  calls 
“regular  dealers.”  There  isn’t  a  thing  indefinite  or 
bashful  about  its  purpose: 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  to  be  to  unite  all  regular 
dealers  in  implements  and  vehicles  in  these  States,  in  order 
to  protect  by  all  legal  ways  the  regular  dealer  against  the 
practice  of  some  manufacturers  and  jobbers  selling  direct 
to  consumer  or  through  the  medium  of  agents  with  no 
store  or  stock. 

These  gentlemen  intend  to  kill  off  the  “farmer- 
dealer.”  That  means  the  man  who  runs  a  farm  of 
his  own,  uses  implement  so  that  he  knows  what  they 
are,  and  sells  -to  his  neighbors.  The  “organization” 
will  also  attempt  to  ruin  the  manufacturers  who  sell 
direct  to  farmers !  They  have  undertaken  a  very 
large  contract,  and  it  will  keep  growing  larger.  The 
farmer’s  share  is  small  enough  as  it  is,  and  it  will 
not  he  a  healthy  job  for  anyone  to  try  to  whittle  it 
down  any  smaller. 

* 

The  abuse  of  the  express  companies  has  become 
so  great  that  the  Merchants’  Association  of  New 
York  has  appealed  to  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  help.  Here  is  an  extract  from  their  plea 
for  an  investigation : 

According  to  the  Uuited  States  Census  Report  for  1890, 
the  Adams  Express  Compauy,  then  capitalized  for  $12,- 
000,000,  had  an  actual  investment  in  equipment  of  $1,128,- 
195.  For  years  it  paid  eight  per  cent  on  its  capital,  equal 
to  80  per  cent  on  the  actual  value  of  property  actually 
used  in  its  business.  In  1S98  it  distributed  $12,000,000 
of  its  own  bonds  to  its  stockholders,  secured  by  the  de¬ 
posit  in  trust  of  the  surplus  fund  not  used  in  its  express 
business,  and  reduced  its  dividend  rate  to  four  per  cent. 
By  1904  the  dividend  rate  had  increased  to  $10  per  share 
(10  per  cent)),  in  addition  to  which  each  stockholder  was 
receiving  four  per  cent  interest  on  an  equal  amount  of 
bonds  which  lie  had  received  without  paying  therefor.  In 
1907,  $24,000,000  additional  was  distributed  to  stockhold¬ 
ers,  in  the  form  of  bonds  secured  by  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  surplus.  It  thus  appears  that  the  rates  exacted 
from  the  public  by  the  Adams  Express  Company  have  not 
only  sufficed  to  pay  a  liberal  return  upon  the  capital 
actually  used  in  the  business,  but  also  of  late  to  pay  10 
per  cent  upon  several  times  that  amount  in  stock,  and  in 
addition  to  accumulate  a  surplus  of  $36,000,000  available 
for  distribution  to  stockholders,  of  which  $24,000,000 
seems  to  have  been  accumulated  within  a  period  of  nine 
years. 

The  other  large  express  companies  have  been  able 
to  do  much  the  same.  All  these  vast  sums  have  been 
dug  in  small  amounts  out  of  the  public.  It  is  a 
great  holdup  game  which  could  not  possibly  stand 
tone  year  if  we  could  have  such  a  parcels  post  as 
is  found  in  England  and  Europe.  What  would  hap¬ 
pen  then?  The  people  would  save  millions  and  the 
express  companies  would  still  be  able  to  make  a  fair 
profit. _ _ 

BREVITIES. 

India  exports  112.000  pounds  of  hone  dust  every  year. 
The  hones  are  collected  and  crushed. 

In  German  cities  a  peculiar  horseshoe  is  used  on  slip¬ 
pery  pavements.  A  groove  extends  around  the  shoe  and  in 
this  groove  a  piece  of  rope  is  fitted.  The  horse  steps  on 
this  rope. 

The  latest  life  preserver  is  a  rubber  hag  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  a  small  tube  of  liquid  gas,  such  as  is  used  in  a 
gas  sprayer.  You  put  the  tube  around  you,  turn  a  screw 
in  the  tube  and  the  bag  is  quickly  inflated. 

You  will  find  some  men  who  find  fault  with  the  way  the 
Panama  Canal  is  dug,  while  their  own  farms  are  undrained 
or  ditched.  It  is  easier  to  criticise  a  large  thing  than  to 
do  a  small  one. 

Why  should  you  believe  all  that  a  real  estate  agent 
tells  you?  Perhaps  you  want  to  move  from  your  present 
home.'  An  agent  would  try  to  make  a  stranger  believe 
that  the  place  you  give  up  is  a  paradise.  If  you  believed 
what  this  agent  would  say  about  your  home  you  never 
would  leave  it. 
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The  Connecticut  Agricultural 

Station  Reports 


:  ■  for  1908,  1907,  1906,  1905,  1904  on  - -  — 

RELATIVE  CHEAPNESS  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  PRICED  FERTILIZERS 


The  official  reports  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  for  1906,  1905  and 
1904  contain  the  analyses  of  some  eight  hundred  samples  of  brands  of  mixed  fertili¬ 
zers  (samples  taken  in  the  market).  In  these  reports  of  analyses  the  MAPES  MA¬ 
NURES  are  given  the  highest  valuation  of  all  and  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  figuring 
“valuations,’  no  benefit  is  received  by  the  MAPES  MANURES  for  the  superior 
and  more  costly  forms  of  Potash,  as  Nitrate  of  Potash  and  Carbonate  of  Potashfeight 
cents  instead  of  five  cents  per  lb.),  nor  of  the  superior  forms  in  Peruvian  Guano, 
Pure  Animal  Bone  Flour,  of  Nitrogen,  Ammonia,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  etc. 


Mapes  Top  Dresser,  full  strength. 


Year.  Official  number.  Ammonia. 

19C8  20756  Found  12.23 

Average  5  years  12.34 

Guarantee  1 2 


Phosphoric 

Acid. 

7.54 

7.89 

8 


Potash. 

4.37 

5.02 

4 


Nearly  all  soluble. 

'Ammonia  total  12.17,  insoluble  (organic)  0.43.  Phosphoric  acid,  total  7.92,  insoluble  2  14 
Potash,  11.51.  All  soluble. 

Mapes  Top  Dresser,  half  strength  (Half  Plaster) 


1908  20440  See  notes*  Found  5.98 

Average  5  years  6.22 

Guarantee  G 

Nearly  all  soluble. 

Ammonia  total  11.52,  insoluble  (organic)  0.19.  Phosphoric  acid 
Potash,  3.10.  All  soluble. 


4.32  2.50 

4.17  2.60 

4  12 

total,  4.08,  insoluble  1.22. 


Vegetable  or  Complete  for  Tight  Soils 
1908  20713  See  note*  Found  6.49  8.64  6.97 

Average  5  years  6.71  8.o7  6.93 

Guarantee  G  8  G 

'Nearly  all  soluble. 

Ammonia  tota  7.55,  insolublel  (organic)  0.61.  Phosphoric  acid  total,  8.16  insoluble,  199 
Potash  7.35.  All  soluble. 


Tobacco  Manure,  Wrapper  Brand. 

.  Phosphoric 

Jtsar.  Official  number.  Ammonia.  Acid.  Potash. 

1908  20911  Found  8.21  5.42  11.83 

Average  5  years  7.89  5.55  11  18 

Guarantee  7.50  4.50  10.50 

'Nearly  all  soluble. 

Ammonia  total  7.89,  insoluble  (organic)  1.85.  Plios.  acid  total,  5.96,  insol.  1.29.  Potash  1108. 
All  soluble. 

Average  Soil,  Complete  Manure. 

1908  20501  See  note*  Found  5.04  8.15  5.47 

Average  5  years  5.21  8.22  5.85 

Guarantee  5  8  5 

'Nearly  all  soluble 

Ammonia  total  5.33,  insoluble  (organic)  0.54.  Plios.  acid  total,  7.75,  insol.  2.12.  Potash  6  32 
All  soluble 

Fine  Bone  Dissolved. 

Ammonia.  Phos.  Acid 

1908  20837  See  note*  Found  3.77  16.72 

Average  5  years  3.75  16.25 

Guarantee  2.50  12 

'Ammonia  total  3.53,  insoluble  (organic)  2.69.  Phos.  acid  tota),  15.76,  insol.  092.. 


"As  a  Rule  Fertilizers  Which  Sell  at  a  Low  Price  Are  Really  the  Most  Costly.” 

Page  55,  Connecticut  Station  Report  for  1905: 

“As  a  rule,  fertilizers  which  sell  at  a  low  price  are  really  the  most  costly  if  we  regard  the  amount  of  plant 
food  in  them. 

feome  brands  of  fertilizers  sold  in  Connecticut  by  reputable  manufacturers,  and  freely  bought  by  some  farmers 
supply  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the  plant  food  which  can  he  bought  for  the  same  amount  of  money  in  other 
brands  which  are  sold  in  the  same  places.  That  is,  in  buying  these  brands,  the  farmer  is  simply  throwing  away  two- 
thirds  of  his  purchase  money.” 

The  MAPES  MANURES  in  this  Connecticut  Station  Report,  1905,  also  for  1904,  are  given  the  highest  valua¬ 
tion  of  all  mixed  fertilizers,  samples  taken  in  the  market,  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  figuring  “valuations.” 

The  American  Agriculturist,  Orange  Judd  Co.,  in  reviewing  this  report  for  1905,  states: 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  State  Report  again  confirms  what  we  have  so  often  urged — that  the  cheaper  the 
price  per  ton  of  a  commercial  fertilizer,  the  higher  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  actual  Nitrogen,  Potash  and  Phosphoric 
Acid  it  contains.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Jenkins  contends  some  farmers  are  not  getting  the 
benefit  from  fertilizers  that  they  might,  because  they  go  for  cheapness  instead  of  quality.” 

“  Exactly  .600  commercial  fertilizers  and  waste  products  have  been  analyzed  and  tabulated.” 


“VALUATION”  OF  FERTILIZERS 

They  Fail  to  Determine  the  Quality  of  Goods.  Established  Reputation  the  Main  Security  to  the  Purchaser. 

Extracts  from  Animal  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson, 

Director,  for  year  1895.  Issued  December,  1895. 

“Ihe  valuations,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  in  each  fertilizer  are  readily  available  to  farm  crops.  Chemical  examination  can  show  pretty  conclusively 
whether  this  is  true  in  respect  to  potash.  There  is  less  certainty  regarding  phosphoric  acid,  while  chemical  examina¬ 
tion,  as  is  usually  made,  gives  little  or  no  clue  as  to  the  availability  of  the  organic  nitrogen  of  mixed  goods.” 

“While  various  inferior  or  agriculturally  worthless  forms  of  nitrogen  are  in  the  market,  the  main  security  of 
purchasers  of  mixed  fertilizers  is  in  dealing  with  firms  which  have  an  established  reputation,  and  in  avoiding  ‘cheap’ 
goods  offered  by  irresponsible  parties.” — Page  39. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Branch,  239  STATE  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  USE  OF  FLOWERS. 

God  might  have  bade  the  earth  bring  forth 
Enough  for  great  and  small, 

The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree, 

Without  a  'flower  at  all. 

We  might  have  had  enough,  enough 
For  every  want  of  ours, 

For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil, 

And  yet  have  bad  no  flowers. 

Then  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they  made, 
All  dyed  with  rainbow  light, 

All  fashioned  with  supremest  grace, 
tlpspriuging  day  and  night — 

Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low, 

And  on  the  mountains  high. 

And  in  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  no  man  -passes  by  ! 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not — 
Then  wherefore  had  they  birth? 

To  minister  delight  to  man, 

To  beautify  tiie  earth  ; 

To  comfort  .man — to  whisper  hope 
Whene’er  his  faith  is  dim, 

For  Who  so  careth  for  the  flowers 
Will  care  much  more  for  him. 

— Mary  Howitt  (1798-1888). 

* 

Many  of  the  trimmings — sash  ends 
or  ties — used  this  season  are  finished 
with  tassels  or  ornaments;  often  with 
balls  covered  with  the  same  material  as 
the  dress  or  trimmings.  One  of  our 
friends,  failing  to  find  proper  molds  for 
making  these  covered  balls,  used  mar¬ 
bles  with  very  satisfactory  results.  They 
hold  sash  or  tie  in  place,  whereas  balls 
stuffed  with  cotton  batting,  sometimes 
used,  do  not. 

* 

White  stockings  are  again  the  fash¬ 
ionable  wear  for  small  children  and 
those  of  white  wool  or  cashmere  soil 
very  quickly  and  are  not  easily  washed 
in  cold  weather.  One  of  our  little 
friends  informed  us  proudly  that  when 
she  went  visiting  she  wore  “two  pairs 
’tockings.”  Her  mother  explained  that 
when  the  little  one  was  likely  to  play 
with  other  children,  sitting  on  the  floor, 
and  otherwise  disporting  herself  to  the 
detriment  of  the  clean  woolen  stock¬ 
ings,  a  second  pair  of  thin  lisle  thread 
were  drawn  over  them.  The  mercerized 
thread  does  not  catch  dust  like  the 
rough  surface  of  the  woolen,  and  the 
stockings  thus  retained  their  spotless¬ 
ness  for  the  whole  afternoon,  whereas 
the  unprotected  wool  was  dingy  in  a 
few  minutes. 

* 

One  of  the  old-fashioned  remedies 
that  does  not  go  out  of  date  is  a  bag 
of  hot  salt  for  local  pain  caused  by  cold 
or  exposure.  Neuralgia,  rheumatic 
twinges  and  lumbago  are  often  wonder¬ 
fully  relieved  by  it ;  there  seems  some¬ 
thing  soothing  about  the  dry  heat  that 
is  not  found  in  the  modern  hot  water 
bottle,  and  best  of  all,  it  is  always  on 
hand  without  extra  expense.  We  came 
across  another  old-fashioned  remedy  re¬ 
cently,  that  proved  very  efficacious  in 
an  emergency.  A  young  friend  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  among  the  victims  of 
-  a  trolley  collision  in  which  she  received 
a  number  of  bruised  cuts  on  the  face. 
First  aid  was  rendered  by  an  adjacent 
farmhouse,  where  the  housekeeper 
made  a  paste  of  salt  and  butter  with 
which  she  freely  anointed  the  injuries 
The  cuts,  whih  were  much  contused, 
healed  without  leaving  scars,  and  the 
good  Samaritan  of  the  case  declares  that 
nothing  equals  salt  and  butter  for  such 
conditions.  This  is  not  offered  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  modern  aseptic  surgery,  but 
there  may  be  cases  where  this  treatment 
is  the  best  thing  available  in  an  emerg¬ 
ency. 

* 

The  recent  cataclysm  at  Messina  re¬ 
calls  the  fate  of  the  volcanic  islands  of 
Krakatau,  in  the  East  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  described  by  scientists  as  the 
most  violent  volcanic  outburst  in  histor¬ 
ic  times.  Many  of  us  remember  cer¬ 
tain  atmospheric  peculiarities  of  1883, 
when  the  dust  from  this  eruption  prac¬ 
tically  encircled  the  entire  world.  The 
shape  of  the  islands  was  completely 
changed,  half  a  mountain  2,500  feet 
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high  disappeared,  and  the  waves  caused 
by  the  eruption  destroyed  thousands 
of  lives  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  Java 
and  Sumatra.  The  Krakatau  group 
itself  was  buried  in  ashes  to  a  depth 
of  from  100  to  200  feet.  All  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  animal  life  was  destroyed.  At 
the  present  time  Krakatau,  with  30 
years’  start  from  bare  ashes,  is  a  mass 
of  vegetation ;  there  is  an  abundance  of 
figs  and  cocoanuts,  and  some  trees  65 
feet  high.  The  hand  of  man  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this ;  part  of  it  has 
come  from  sea  plants  and  drifting  seeds, 
and  part  has  been  conveyed  by  birds 
and  the  wind.  It  is  most  impressive  to 
see  this  wonderful  example  of  nature’s 
provision  for  reforesting,  contrasted 
with  the  improvidence  we  too  often  dis¬ 
play  in  dealing  with  natural  resources. 
* 

We  have  often  seen  it  stated  that  the 
late  Queen  Victoria  of  England  pro¬ 
cured  every  year  some  Alberparle  Pip¬ 
pins  from  Virginia,  having  a  special  ap¬ 
preciation  for  this  variety.  We  think 
a  woman  should  receive  credit  for  in¬ 
troducing  this  product  of  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion  to  the  Queen.  W  have  been 
reading  recently  some  delightful  let¬ 
ters  written  by  Mrs.  Stevenson,  whose 
husband  was  the  American  Minister  to 
Great  Britain  from  1836  to  1841.  She 
gives  a  charming  picture  of  the  girlish 
Queen,  whom  we  of  this  generation 

only  knew  as  an  old,  old  lady,  in  a 

widow’s  cap,  and  tells  how  she  dis¬ 
tributed  some  of  the  Albemarle  Pip¬ 

pins,  sent  her  from  home;  how  the 
Queen  was  delighted  with  them,  and 
how  Lord  Palmerston  ate  two  very 
large  ones  at  a  sitting  (which  entitles 
that  stately  personage  to  posthumous 
enrollment  in  the  Apple  Consumers’ 

League),  and  how  divers  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  British  aristocracy  received 
the  American  apples  with  gladness  and 
ate  them  with  enthusiasm.  Mrs.  Steven¬ 
son  was  a  charming  and  cultured 
woman  of  the  finest  Virginian  type, 
whose  letters  disclose  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  personality;  we  must  now  add  an¬ 
other  distinction  to  her  fragrant  memo¬ 
ry,  in  that  she  acted  as  herald  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  horticulture  abroad. 


A  Woman  Farmer’s  Skirt. 

My  working  skirt  is  made  with  seven 
gores,  the  back  finished  with  an  invert¬ 
ed  double  box  pleat.  A  flat  pocket  is 
put  on  each  of  the  first  side  gores,  the 
upper  edge  eight  inches  from  top  of 
skirt ;  these  pockets,  which  are  five 
inches  deep,  are  sewn  in  with  the  seam 
at  each  side  of  gore,  and  are  fastened  at 
the  top  with  snaps.  The  placket  is  at 
left  side  of  front  gore,  and  this  fas¬ 
tens  with  snaps.  The  special  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  skirt  is  the  use  of  straps  to 
shorten  it  when  desired.  There  are  four 
straps  on  the  outside,  one  at  each  side 
gore  seam,  and  one  on  the  inside  of  the 
center  back  seam,  as  I  find  it  does  not 
look  well  on  the  outside.  Each  strap 
is  1)4  inch  wide  and  14  inches  long, 
pointed  at  the  end.  The  straps  are 
sewn  to  the  skirt  about  eight  inches 
from  top  and  then  left,  so  as  to  make 
a  button-hole  about  four  inches  from 
end  to  shorten  the  dress.  Another  but¬ 
ton-hole  at  end  is  put  over  the  button 
when  it  is  not  shortened.  Snap  fasten¬ 
ers  can  be  used  instead  of  buttons  and 
button-holes,  being  less  trouble. 

The  skirt  is  suspended  over  shoulders 
by  two  straps,  with  a  strap  connecting 
them  over  the  chest,  to  prevent  them 
from  slipping  off  the  shoulders.  All 
straps  on  waist  are  also  finished  with  a 
point,  and  buttoned  on  to  the  skirt.  A 
belt  like  goods  is  sewn  to  the  skirt  and 
buttons  on  to  the  same  button  as  left 
shoulder  strap.  The  cross  straps  make 
‘the  finish  look  like  a  square  yoke. 

I  only  unbutton  the  straps  that  button 
on  to  the  front  of  the  belt  when  I  take 
it  off,  and  when  I  put  it  on  just  take  the 
two  ends  in  my  right  hand  and  bring 
them  both  over  my  right  shoulder,  then 


take  the  left  hand  strap  in  my  left  hand 
and  pull  it  right  over  my  head  between 
the  front  and  back  square  neck  straps. 
It  is  a  very  comfortable  dress  as  it  is 
impossible  to  get  out  of  fix,  the  straps 
keeping  the  weight  wholly  from  the 
shoulders  instead  of  the  hips.  I  think  it 
is  the  most  comfortable  skirt  that  I 
have.  All  straps  that  go  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  the  cross  pieces  have  button¬ 
holes.  The  straps  on  the  back  of  the 
skirt  are  just  the  same  length  as  the 
ones  on  the  front.  s.  a.  k. 

Winter  Vegetables. 

Hillside  Potatoes. — Heat  a  quart  of 
milk  into  which  two  big  sliced  onions 
have  been  dropped.  Boil  the  milk  for 
several  minutes  in  a  double  boiler.  Then 
take  out  the  onions  and  stir  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  that  has  been  creamed 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour.  Cook 
until  the  milk  thickens.  Add  a  pint  of 
cold  boiled  potatoes  cut  into  slices  and 
a  tablespoon ful  of  minced  parsley.  Sea¬ 
son  with  salt  and  pepper  and  as  soon  as 
the  mixture  is  heated  through  turn  it 
into  a  buttered  baking  dish,  cover  with 
buttered  crumbs  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Parisian  Beans. — Sort,  pick  over  and 


Fifty  Cents  a  Month 

A  small  bottle  of  Scott's 
Emulsion  costing  fifty  cents  will 
last  a  baby  a  month — a  few  drops 
in  its  bottle  each  time  it  is  fed. 
That’s  a  small  outlay  for  so  large 
a  return  of  health  and  comfort. 
Babies  that  are  given 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

quickly  respond  to  its  helpful 
action.  It  seems  to  contain  just 
the  elements  of  nourishment  a 
baby  needs  most. 

Ordinary  food  frequently  lacks 
this  nourishment;  Scott’s 
Emulsion  always  supplies  it. 

Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  H^ndy  Atlas  of  the  World  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

75,000  BARGAINS 
FROM  NEW  YORK 


wash  a  pint  of  beans  and  soak  over 
night  in  cold  water.  Cover  with  fresh 
water  in  the  morning  and  cook  half  an 
hour;  then  add  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  then  boil  gently  for  another 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with¬ 
out  breaking.  Meanwhile  cook  a  pint  of 
tomatoes  with  a  medium-sized  sliced 
onion  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  when 
beans  are  done  strain  and  add  to  the 
tomato  sauce,  which  may  be  strained  if 
you  desire,  and  thickened  with  a  little 
flour  and  butter  rubbed  together. 

Browned  Turnips. — Peel  the  turnips, 
cut  in  slices  crosswise,  put  into  boiling 
water  and  cook  until  tender;  when 
nearly  tender  add  salt  to  season ;  then 
drain  in  a 'colander;  put  a  little  butter  in 
a  frying  pan ;  sprinkle  the  turnips  with 
a  little  flour;  add  it  to  the  hot  butter; 
sprinkle  over  one  tablespoonful  of 
granulated  sugar;  stir  and  turn  until  the 
slices  are  browned ;  sprinkle  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  serve. 

Scalloped  Cabbage. — Boil  the  cabbage 
in  two  waters,  drain  and  chop  fine. 
Make  a  white  sauce  of  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  flour  stirred  into  two  of  bubbling 
hot  butter  thinned  with  a  cupful  of  hot 
milk  and  seasoned  with  cayenne  and 
salt,  with  a  pinch  of  nutmeg.  Rub  a 
bake  dish  with  garlic  and  butter  it, 
spread  a  layer  of  cabbage  on  the  bottom, 
squeeze  over  it  a  little  lemon  juice  and 
less  of  onion  juice,  cover  with  the  white 
sauce  and  this  with  grated  cheese.  Fill 
the  dish  in  this  order  and  put  over  all 
fine  bread  crumbs  dotted  with  butter  and 
sprinkled  lightly  with  cayenne.  Bake 
covered  half  an  hour  and  brown.  Serve 
in  the  bake  dish. 

Plot  Cream  Slaw. — Shave  or  chop  fine 
one  quart  of  cabbage.  Sprinkle  over  it 
one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  of  pepper.  Bring  to  a  boil  one 
cup  of  mild  vinegar.  Mix  one-half  cup 
of  sugar  with  two  teaspoons  of  flour, 
one  well  beaten  egg  and  one-half  cup  of 
sweet  milk.  Add  to  the  boiling  vinegar, 
and  as  it  comes  to  a  boil  again  beat 
with  the  egg  beater  until  it  is  like  rich 
cream.  Let  stand  three  minutes,  then 
pour  over  the  cabbage. 


Why  pay  local  dealer's  high  prices  when  you  can  get  su¬ 
perior  goods  from  New  York  at  a  saving  of  one-third. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  buying  their  supplies 
for  home,  shop  and  farm  from  us.  They  know  that  no¬ 
where  else  can  they  get  such  high  quality  and  low  prices. 
Bigger  assortments  to  select  from— better  goods  at  real 
money  saving  prices, 

700  Page  Catalog  FREE 

which  cost  us  S1.00  to 
print.  Contains  over 
75,000  reliable  articles 
for  home,  shop  and  fa  rm, 
including  House  Fur¬ 
nishings;  Watches,  Jew¬ 
elry,  Tools,  Hardware, 
Farm  Implements.  Cut¬ 
lery,  Silverware,  Kitch¬ 
en  Utensils,  Vehicles, 
Harness,  Furniture, 
Pumps,  Clocks,  IShoes, 
Wire  Fencing,  Black¬ 
smith  Supplies,  Roofing 
of  all  kinds.  Hose,  Pipo 
and  Fittings,  Paints, 
Varnishes,  Rope.  Bells, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Washing 
Machines,  Sporting 
Goods,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Baby  Carriages, 
Sewing  Machines,  and 
countless  other  reliable  articles. 

You  will  also  get  our  Premium  List  of  over  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  articles  given  free  to  customers. 
Also  our  grocery  list  of  pure  food  products.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Safe  and  prompt 
delivery  on  every  order  large  or  small. 

Write  us  for  our  big,  free  catalog.  You  can’t  start 
saving  your  money  a  day  too  soon.  Address 

WHITE/ VAN  GLAHN  &  CO.  1 9  Barclay  St.  New  York  City 

Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America  Established  1  8 1  S 


PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 
“THE  OLD 


Used  by  Three  Generations 
For  Sale  by  All  Hardware  Dealers 
R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


THE  BEST  25c.  SOCK  MADE 

THE  RAYLAND 

We  have  perfected  a  fine  gauge,  light¬ 
weight  sock,  silky  fibre  yarn,  witli 
specially  inserted  heel  and  toe  to 
give  double  wear;  equal  to  any  50e. 
sock  sold.  Made  in  colors  black,  tan, 
blue,  grey, wine,  lavender,  dahlia,  green, 
champagne.  Upon  receipt  of  $1.00, 
with  size  and  color  desired, we  will 
mail,  free  of  postage,  4  pairs. 

Agents  Wanted  In  Every  Town 

THE  RAYLAND  HOSIERY  CO. 

115  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Those  Clothes  Must  Be  Washed 

every  week.  The  present  conditions  for  do¬ 
ing  it  are  intolerable.  We  will  solve  the 
problem  for  you  with  the  Syracuse 
“.EASY”  Washer  free  of  charge 
for  30  days,  and  the  balance  of  your 
lifetime,  for  what  the  “EASY'” 
saves  you  in  a  few  weeks.  Booklet 
of  washing  formulas  free.  Agents 
Wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224  E  Qillayo  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Fast-color  Calicoes 

It  pays  to  make  dresses  of  Simp- 
son-Eddystone  Blact:-6- White  cot¬ 
tons.  The  fabric  is  the  highest 
quality  and  lasts  longest ;  patterns 
are  the  latest  and  most  beautiful 
designs  ;  and  the  color  remains  fast 
through  sunlight,  perspiration  and 
washing. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- Eddystone  Prints.  If 
he  hasn’  them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him 
supply  you.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made  I 


J  K  V  _ 

wREG.U.S.PAT.OFRff* 

Eddystone, 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


1000. 
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How  a  Farm  Family  Camps  Out. 

Our  camp,  when  first  built  on  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
contained  but  one  room,  and  was  in¬ 
tended  for  use  as  a  laundry.  Blue 
Monday  from  that  time  on,  seemed  to 
be  a  sort  of  holiday  instead  of  the 
hardest  day  of  the  week.  Many  hands 
make  light  work  of  even  heavy  tasks. 
As  most  housewives  know,  men  folks 
are  the  very  best  kind  of  help,  when 
there  is  a  big  washing  to  be  done,  and 
here  at  the  camp,  with,  the  promise  of 
fishing  and  a  picnic  dinner  when  the 
day's  work  was  done,  it  was  never  any 
trouble  to  convince  them  that  it  was 
their  duty  and  privilege  to  carry  the 
big  pails  of  water,  and  to  turn  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine.  Sometimes  the  children 
would  get  one  or  two  fish  large  enough 
to  cook  with  their  rods  off  the  big 
rocks  by  the  shore;  but  the  best  way 
to  get  a  mess  for  dinner  was  to  take 
the  boat  and  go  “still  fishing”  a  few 
rods  off  shore,  where  rock  and  black 
bass  were  plentiful.  Tf  there  was  time 
to  troll  along  the  shore  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  up  to  Beadle’s  Bay,  there  was 
a  good  chance  of  getting  a  pickerel, 
and,  anyway,  there  were  always  fine 
perch  to  be  had  “still  fishing”  over  the 
old  piers,  out  from  the  point  in  Beadle’s 
Bay.  All  sorts  of  excuses  were  found 
on  other,  days  of  the  week  for  taking 
picnic  meals  down  on  the  shore.  There 
was  a  stove  and  firewood  at  the  camp, 
so  preparing  a  warm  meal  was  an  easy 
matter.  There  was  a  table,  too,  and  a 
box  with  shelves  was  nailed  up  in  the 
shanty  for  a  cupboard,  and  enough 
dishes  to  set  the  table  left  there,  so  there 
would  he  little  to  carry  back  and  forth 
from  the  farmhouse. 

The  next  Summer,  the  farmhouse  was 
rented  and  a  sort  of  outdoor  room  was 
built  on  .  “Cedar  Camp,”  as  it  .was 
called  from  this  time  on.  It  consisted 
at  this  time  of  t\yo  large  rooms,  the 
main  room  with  a  stove  (an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  one,  with  an  open  grate),  and 
folding  cots ;  and  the  outdoor  room, 
which  was  simply  a  platform,  with  a 
railing,  built  around  a  group  of  seven 
large  cedars.  Between  the  two  rooms 
was  a  large  sliding  door.  The  outdoor 
room  was  sitting-room  and  dining-room 
in  pleasant  weather,  and  in  stormy 
weather  the  main  room  was  large 
enough  for  the  family,  and  much  more 
comfortable  than  a  tent. 

During  last  Summer,  another  good- 
sized  room  was  built  on.  and  a  large 
cupboard,  made  of  a  piano  box,  built 
into  the  wall.  The  rough  interior  of 
the  main  room  was  covered  with  a 
neutral  tinted  ingrain  paper,  and  the 
ceiling  painted  a  dull  red.  The  out¬ 
side  walls  have  been  shingled,  which 
was  a  difficult  matter,  the  camp  being 
so  closely  surrounded  with  trees.  Nearly 
the  entire  Summer  was  spent  there  last 
year.  During  the  hot  weather  of  July 
and  August,  when  the  press  of  farm 
work  seems  to  drive  all  hands  from  day¬ 
light  until  dark,  it  seems  good  to  stop 
even  for  meals  and  the  noontime  in 
such  an  ideal  resting  place.  The  work 
of  taking  care  of  the  three  rooms  at 
the  camp  is  light  housekeeping,  certain¬ 
ly.  compared  with  the  Summer’s  work 
at  the  farmhouse. 

We  carried  on  the  regular  work  of 
the  farm  while  living  at  Cedar  Camp, 
which  is  about  30  rods  from  the  farm¬ 
house.  Fanners  cannot  take  a  vacation 
at  the  time  of  year  when  people  need 
rest  and  relaxation  most.  It  is  their 
busiest  season.  The  outdoor  life  of 
the  camp  gave  us,  in  a  .degree,  the  same 
benefits  as  a  vacation.  We  seemed  to 
leave  the  burden  of  our  work  and  worry 
in  the  fields,  while  we  had  our  picnic 
meals;  and,  if  there  was  time,  an  hour 
or  more  of  rest  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  outdoor  room  made  a  fine  “pen” 
for  our  baby,  whom  we  called  the 
“Youngest  Scamper.”  He  learned  to 
walk  soon  after  we  went  down  there. 
It  was  not  safe  to  let  him  out  of  the 
camp,  for  he  crept  straight  to  the  river 
every  time,  and  seemed  not  a  bit  afraid, 
even  when  the  waves  came  up  around 
his  bare  feet.  The  older  boy  kept  an 
extra  suit  on  the  line  all  the  time,  for 
it  seemed  as  if  he  was  always  falling 
in.  There  was  no  danger  where  the  old¬ 
er  children  played  in  the  shallow  water 
of  the  “Slip, — a  place  blasted  out  of  the 
rocky  shore  and  used  for  putting  boats 
in  the  boathouse.  Here  they  had  an 
old  door  for  a  raft,  and  could  sail 
their  little  boats  and  go  in  wading. 

As  for  myself,  I  gained  steadily  in 
health,  and  soon  had  an  excellent  appe¬ 
tite,  while  my  husband,  who  is  troubled 
with  insomnia,  could  sleep  well  while 
we  were  at  the  camp.  The  cost  of  such 
a  building  would  be  considerable,  for 
lumber  is  high ;  hut  we  did  not  feel  the 
expense,  as  it  was  put  up  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  we  really  bought  but  little 
lumber  for  it.  The  rafters,  sills  and 
.shingles  were  made  of  lumber  taken 


from  the  woods  around  the  camp,  and  . 
a  lot  of  old  lumber  left  from  remodel¬ 
ing  two  old  barns,  was  used  also.  The 
windows  were  old  sash,  and  some  of 
the  new  lumber  used  was  made  from 
logs  got  out  of  a  neighbor’s  woods,  on 
shares,  during  the  Winter.  The  piano 
box  from  which  the  large  cupboard  was 
made,  was  the  one  I  got  with  my  piano. 


6230  Plain  Shirt  Waist,  32  to  46  bust. 

To  show  how  highly  lumber  is  valued 
here,  I  would  say  that  I  tried  to  buy 
another  piano  box  last  Fall,  to  make 
over  into  a  brooder  house  for  chickens, 
but  was  asked  $4  for  it,  which  was, 
of  course,  an  exorbitant  price,  as  they 
are  made  of  cull  lumber.  E.  R.  F. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  plain  shirtwaist  shown  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  heavy  wash  materials,  and  we 
also  see  this  model  used  for  cotton 
crape.  The  waist  is  made  with  fronts 
and  back.  It  is  finished  with  a  reg¬ 
ulation  box  plait,  and  with  a  •  neck¬ 
band  and  can  be  worn  with  the  turned- 
over  collar  illustrated  or  with  a  sep¬ 
arate  stock  as  liked.  Both  the  regulation 
and  the  plain  sleeves  are  cut  in  one  piece 
each  but  the  regulation  sleeves  are 
finished  with  openings  and  overlaps  at 
the  lower  edges  and  gathered  into 
straight  bands.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  .is 
334  yards  21  or  24,  2)4  yards  32  or  1 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6230 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  -inch  bust  measure;  price 
ten  cents. 

The  plain  gored  skirt  is  always  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  one.  This  can  be  made  with 
inverted  plaits  or  habit  back  and  is 
shaped  to  give  snug  fit  over  the  hips, 
with  slight  flare  at  the  lower  edge. 
The  side  gores  are  fitted  by  means  of 
darts  and  the  skirt  will  he  found  an 


admirable  one  for  the  heavier  washable 
materials  as  well  as  for  those  of  wool 
and  silk.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  -is  6/2  yards 
24  or  27,  3%  yards  44  or  52  inches 
wide.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the 
lower  edge  is  3)4  yards.  The  pattern 
6218  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28,  30,  32  and  34  inch  waist  measure; 
price  10  cents. 


MARK  REGISTERED 

We  have  more  than  100,000  satisfied  customers  In  more  than  17,000  cities, 
villages  and  towns  in  the  United  States  who  have  each  saved  from  *6  to 
840  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range  oh 


360  DAYS  APPROVAL 


direct  from  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  has 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no  .. ■  ■ 
risk.  You  save  all  dealers’ prottt3.  We  pay  the  freight,  y,  -> 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  114 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers.  II  jG—aiA 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  U  Ji, 


Our  patent  oven  thermometer  makes  baking 


Direct  to  You 


Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company 
«»E*,tBro ei-er  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
- =  does  it  -= 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

Glass  slips  in  ;  no  putty ;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  catalog  O  -  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material. 
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This  Is 


Rubberhides 
wear  longer 


There  is  an  old  saying ,  **A  dollar  saved  is  a 
dollar  earned You  believe  it,  don't  you? 

Then  instead  of  buying  two  or  three  pairs  of  rubber  boots  every  year, 
buy  one  pair  of  Rubberhides  and  save  the  difference.  It  is  the  best  way 
we  know  of  earning  easy  money. 

By  doing  this  you  will  put  an  end  to  your  rubber  boot  troubles.  Your 
feet  will  be  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter  and  dry  all  tbe  lime.  You 
can  walk,  dig  or  spade  in  perfect  comfort.  Then  when  the  ROCK  OAK 
leather  sole  finally  wears  out,  simply  have  them  resoled  or  "  tapped  "  by 
any  cobbler  and  they  are  as  good  as  new. 

You  don't  have  to  buy  a  new  pair  when  the  sole  wears  out  as  you  do 
with  ordinary  rubber  boots. 

Test  Them  Yourself 

Wear  them  in  all  kinds  of  hard,  wet  work.  Then  if  you  find  they  do 
not  outwear  two  pairs  of  regular  rubber  boots  we  will  make  good 
any  difference  in  wear  in  money. 

RUBBERHIOE  BOOTS  are  not  only  made  absolutely  water-tight — 
they  stay  so.  And  they  give  you  as  much  wear  as  two  or  three  pairs 
of  rubber  soled  rubber  boots. 

Remember,  we  stand  back  of  this  statement  and  will  make  good 
any  difference  in  money  if  they  do  not  out-wear  two  pairs 
of  all-rubber  boots.  Will  you  not  try  a  pair  on  this 
guaranty? 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  to  us  direct,  giving  bis  name. 

Write  to-day  for  booklet  and  prices. 


Under  the  foot  first 
is  a  leather  sole.  Com¬ 
ing  next  to  your  foot 
this  leather  does  not 
induce  excessive 
sweat,  which  makes 
the  ordinary  rubber 
boot  such  a  hardship 
on  tender  feet.  More 
comfort,  less  sweat. 
You  pay  for  it  and 
you  get  it.  Then  a 
rubber ineole,  a  fill¬ 
ing  sole  of  rubber, 
then  a  heavy  rein¬ 
forced  rubber  out- 
sole  or  welt  sole. 
This  welt  sole  ra 
vulcanized  to  the 
upper.  They  have 
never  been  and 
cannot  be  torn 
apart.  Neither  can 
any  water  g(  tin  at 
the  place  where 
the  upper  joins 
the  sole.  Abso¬ 
lutely  watertight. 

The  outsole  is  of 
the  beet  Rock  Oak 
leather  (where  the  wear 

_  comes)  sewed  to  the  welt 

sole — no  p^g«  or  nails.  Ask  for  Rubber- 
hide  Boots. 


RUBBERH1DE  C0.#  456  Essex  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass, 


,N0  OTHER  SOLE  LIKE  THIS 
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WHEREVER  THERES  PAIN  APPLY  AN  4 

LCOCKS 
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Pains  in  the  Back 

AUcock' s  Plasters  have  no  equal. 
Strengthen  Weak  Backs 
as  nothing  else  can. 


I 


Pain?  in  the  Side 

AUcock' s  Plasters  relieve  promptly 
and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  side  and  restore  energy. 


[Coughs,  Colds,  Weak  Lungs 

Allcock' s  Plasters  act  as  a  preventive  1 
as  well  as  a  curative. 

Prevent  colds  becoming  deep-seated. 


Rheumatism  in  Shoulder 

relieved  by  using  Allcock' s  Plasters 
Athletes  use  them  for 
Stiffness  or  Soreness  of  muscles. 


^yfoTlS*  Greatest  External 

Has  relieved  and  cured  thousands 

Send  postal  with  name  and  address  to  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.,  for  book  of  testimonials. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  BROOI)  SOWS. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  subscriber  asked 
what  was  the  trouble  with  his  sows,  that 
they  would  not  care  for  pigs  after  far¬ 
rowing,  would  not  let  them  suck  and 
seemed  despondent.  The  only  answer  I 
ever  saw  was  one  advising  that  he  did 
not  feed  properly,  which  I  believe  was 
not  the  real  cause.  Let  me  grve  my 
solution  as  per  experience.  Young  sow 
in  10x12  pen  farrowed  seven  pigs.  I 
could  tell  by  the  way  they  squealed  they 
were  not  doing  properly,  and  one  by 
one  they  went  until  all  were  eaten.  An¬ 
other  case,  a  young  sow  in  10x12  pen 
farrowed  six  pigs;  killed  two  but  did 
not  eat  them,  saved  rest.  I  noticed  pigs 
killed  had  tusks  and  tongues  badly  cut. 
The  above  sows  being  purebred  O.  I. 
C.’s  and  young,  bred  again,  both  far¬ 
rowing  witlrin  two  days  of  each  other 
again.  The  first  in  10x12  pen  farrowed 
10  pigs  and  before  farrowing  had  been 
completed  I  noticed  some  squeal  as  at 
previous  farrowing.  On  examination  I 
found  eight  tusks  to  each  pig  and 
tongues  cut  and  bleeding.  I  broke  off 
all  tusks  after  which  pigs  grunted  like 
they  should  and  sow  saved  all  o.f  them. 
The  second  farrowed  this  time  in  lot  or 
pasture.  On  examining  sow’s  teats  found 
them  raw  and  bleeding;  examined  dead 
pigs  and  found  them  with  large  tusks 
and  tongues  cut.  This  sow  simply  left 
her  pigs  to  die  from  the  chill  of  the 
night,  while  the  other  in  first  farrow 
was  forced  to  kill-  hers,  as  pen  was 
small  and  she  could  not  get  away. 

Indiana.  f.  n.  walton. 


TRAP  NESTS  AND  BARREN  HENS. 

In  the  poultry  department  of  one  of 
the  magazines  which  I  take  a  correspon¬ 
dent  condemned  trap  nests  as  a  means 
of  testing  hens  as  to  their  laying  quali¬ 
ties.  Now,  I  cannot  think  of  another 
way  to  test  a  flock  of  any  size  without 
trap  nests.  The  writer  said  to  judge 
by  the  looks  of  the  birds  as  to  whether 
they  lay  or  not.  Most  of  us  know  that 
looks  are  deceptive.  I  once  owned  a 
trio  of  Light  Brahmas  which  cost  $12, 
and  were  the  finest  specimens  I  ever 
saw.  They  were  of  a  noted  strain, 
were  high  scoring,  and  all  farm-bred 
birds.  One  of  the  pullets  commenced 
to  lay,  but  which  one  it  was  hard  to 
tell.  Finally,  by  separating  them,  T 
found  the  delinquent,  and  I  have  living 
proof  that  this  hen  never  laid  ,  an  egg. 
She  lived  about  one  year,  and  during 
that  time  her  head  was  red,  and  she 
would  sing  her  song  of  maternal  inten¬ 
tions,  but  she  never  fulfilled  her  prom¬ 
ise.  Many  poor  layers  and  semi-barren 
fowl  which  would  be  unsuspected  by 
their  looks  are  detected  by  trap  nests. 
I  believe  that  the  profits  of  the  poultry 
business  would  be  increased  largely  by 
the  persistent  use  of  trap  nests. 

WILLIAM  F.  HENDERSON. 

Massachusetts. 


SHEEP  NOTES. 

Not  long  ago  at  a  farmers’  meeting 
I  heard  two  things  advocated  relative 
to  sheep  management  that  I  am  sure 
are  wrong.  First,  'the  speaker  advo¬ 
cated  cleaning  out  the  sheep  house 
every  week  or  two  all  Winter.  Of 
course  I  would  not  for  a  minute  have 
the  sheep  kept  in  dirty  quarters;  but 
if  they  have  plenty  of  litter  under  them 
they  will  be  clean ;  and  the  sheep  will 
keep  it  so  firmly  trodden  down  that 
there  will  be  no  offensive  odor  or  loss 
of  ammonia.  •  With  plenty  of  bedding- 
under  them  the  liquid  excrement  will 
all  be  saved  and  the  manure  worth 
much  more  than  if  there  is  no  accu¬ 
mulation  of  bedding  under  them  as  an 
absorbent.  Again,  if  the  lambs  are 
born  in  the  Winter,  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  foot  or  so  of  litter  for  them 
to  drop  on,  instead  of  on  the  floor  or 
ground,  may  make  all  the  difference 


between  a  lively  or  a  chilled  and  per¬ 
haps  dead  lamb. 

The  other  was  the  advice  to  feed 
the  following  Winter  lambs  born  in 
February  or  March.  First,  such  lambs, 
if  they  are  crowded  along,  will  be 
worth  as  much  at  10  weeks  old  as 
when  10  or  12  months.  Surely  not  a 
profitable  thing*  to  do.  I  have  fed  a 
great  many  lambs,  and  have  always 
made  most  money  when  I  put  in  late 
lambs,  weighing  about  60  pounds. 
Such  lambs  are  usually  growthy,  hav¬ 
ing  had  plenty  of  their  mother’s  milk 
until  the  Fall  feed*  came  on.  Tt  takes 
less  feed  to  maintain  them,  and  there 
is  a  frame  to  develop,  on  which  can 
be  put  from  20  to  40  pounds  of  bone, 
flesh  and  fat.  The  early  lamb  has 
probably  become  thin  (if  not  he  would 
better  have  have  gone  to  market),  and 
any  young  animal  that  has  had  a  set¬ 
back  in  its  growth  will  never  make  so 
good  a  feeder.  Neither  will  there  be 
a  chance  to  put  on  very  much  more 
weight  other  than-  to  fatten  them  up. 
It  will  also  cost  much  more  for  a 
maintenance  ration.  The  same  money 
will  buy  100  lambs,  weighing  60  pounds 
that  would  be  required  to  buy  about  70 
weighing  80  pounds.  I  can*  put  30  or 
40  pounds  in  the  former  as  cheaply  as 
I  can  put  20  pounds  on  the  latter.  As 
between  the  two,  the  extra  10  or  "20 
pounds  will  be  clear  profit. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


COPPERAS  FOR  WORMS  OF  HOGS. 

In  giving  lio’gs  salt  and  ashes,  would  you 
mix  copperas  with  it?  l£  so,  how  much 
salt,  how  much  ashes,  and  how  much  cop¬ 
peras?  j.  c.  L. 

Louisville,  Ga. 

The  mixture  to  which  you  doubtless 
refer  is  made  as  follows :  Powdered  char¬ 
coal,  four  bushels ;  hardwood  ashes,  two 
bushels;  common  salt,  six  pounds;  air- 
slaked  lime,  two  pounds.  Mix  all  together 
and  over  the  whole  mass  sprinkle  a  solu¬ 
tion  made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of 
copperas  in  a  pailful  of  hot  water.  Now 
mix  again  thoroughly.  Place  this  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  self-feeder  to  which  pigs  have 
access  at  all  times.  Unless  fed  right  along 
in  this  way  to  little  pigs  so  that  they  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  it  the  mixture  should 
be  fed  lightly  at  first  to  adult  hogs  as 
otherwise  they  would  take  too  much  of 
it.  Copperas  in  any  quantity  also  is  un¬ 
safe  for  pregnant  sows.  a.  s.  a. 


RATIONS  FOR  GROWING  PIGS. 

Please  give  amounts  for  best  results  to 
secure  growth  in  pigs.  The  ration  is  to 
consist  of  corn,  wheat  middlings,  tankage 
and  a  limited  amount  of  skim-milk  (milk 
not  to  be  considered  in  any  certain 
amount).  it. 

Lucasville,  Ohio. 

One  of  the  best  rations  for  growing 
pigs  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal  and  wheat  middlings,  with  one 
pound  of  tankage  added  to  each  10  pounds 
of  grain,  and  made  into  a  thin  slop  with 
skin-milk  or  water,  fed  warm  in  Winter 
and  cold  in  Summer.  Do  not  start  to  feed 
tankage  in  large  amounts  at  first,  and  do 
not  feed  any  before  the  pigs  are  eight  or 
10  weeks  old.  At  this  age  you  can  start 
to  feed  half  the  quantity  stated  in  the 
ration,  gradually  increasing  as  the  pigs 
grow,  in  ability  to  digest  their  food.  The 
quantity  of  corn  meal  should  also  be  less 
at  first  with  young  pigs,  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  until  about  four  weeks  before  killing 
time  the  middlings  may  be  discontinued 
entirely.  c.  s.  greexe. 


Scaring  the  Crows. — If  you  hang  up 
small  pieces  of  bright  tin  on  strings 
around  your*  feed  or  henyards  the  crows 
will  leave  you.  Two  years  ago  I  lost  about 
60  small  chicks  from  hawks  and  crows.  I 
thought  I  would  try  the  tins,  and  it  proved 
a  complete  success.  Have  the  tins  from 
four  to,  six  inches  in  diameter  and  bright; 
punch  a  hole  in  one  edge,  tie  a  string 
(stout  cord)  about  20  inches  long,  then 
nail  a  strip  to  a  post  about  three  or  four 
feet  long.  Tie  a  tin  at  the  end  of  the 
crosspiece,  let  your  post  or  stake  be  about 
six  or  seven  feet  long  and  set  your  pole.  If 
you  will  take  fruit  cans  or  tomato  cans, 
strip  them  up  and  cut  them  round.  If  you 
use  the  cans  rub  a  little  vaseline  on  the 
bright  side  to  keep  it  from  rusting  and  the 
rusty  side  paint  bright  red.  Don't  be  content 
with  two  or  three:  go  up  into  the  twen¬ 
ties,  for  they  cost  but  little  except  time 
and  unless  your  Jersey  hawks  and  crows 
are  different  I  think  you  will  find  it  a  sue 
cess.  Nail  up  some  around  that  peach 
orchard  of  yours,  aud  report  results.  1 
find  the  tins  are  fine  to  keep  foxes  away 
from  around  your  henyard,  but  the  stakes 
must  be  short  so  that  the  tins  are  about 
a  foot  or  18  inches  from  the  ground.  Old 
pieces  of  broken  glass  are  very  good. 

West  Cheshire,  Conn.  ‘  j.  j.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  Jersey  cows  are  not  so 
easily  scared. 


VALUABLE  VETERINARY 
BOOK  FREE 

Write  today  for  “Veterinary 
Experience"’— a  book  that  will 
enable  you  to  be  your  own  vet¬ 
erinarian.  It  is  an  invaluable 
treatise  on  tlie  horse,  horse 
diseases  and  the  treatments  and 
remedies  which  cure.  Among 
other  things  of  vital  importance 
to  every  horse  owner,  it  toils 
how  and  why 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Rn™?nFn«r\>oP,latA,Sr>avin  bareness,  Pony  Growths, 
Sprains,  Swellings,  Shoe  Boils  and  Founder  Distemuer 
t!>hi  ’T  ?,akes  the  best  leg  and  body  wash.  1 

Of1  vetfiPinFJ.il!  r  laY  r  manZ  years  been  the  main  stay 
where.  1  and  operators  o£  larKe  stables  every. 

It  lsqniefc  and  Btire  in  action,  non-poisonous  cannot 
Injure,  pain  or  blemish  the  horse.  Write  for  the  proofs 
smldTti a  m8‘  lf  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  Tuttle's  we’ll 
send  it  by  express.  Don  t  experiment.  Get  Tuttle's  and 

rtftfon  <PnA  !C  a  so  American  Worm  and  Con- 

Oition  I  ovulers  and  Hoof  Ointment. 

you  theUFree  Book.me  aad  address  now> 80  wo  van  mall 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.,  30  Beverly  Sf.,  Boston,  Mess. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened ,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain, 
Cures  Spavin  Tameness,  Allays 
Pain  Does  not  Blister,  remove 
the  hair  or  lay  the  horso  up.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  D  free. 
AB.SORIJINE,  JR.,  (mankind$1.00 
—  bottle.)  For  Synovitis,  Strnins,  Gouty 
henmatic  Deposits,  Varicose  Veins,  Varico- 
Hydrocelo.  AllayBpain.  Book  free. 

YOUNG,  P.U.F.,  T8  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Floos  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do.' 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint, spavin,  windpulT  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  SI. OO  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  £  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Largest  Importers  in  America  of  Percheron, 
Belgian  and  German  Coach  Stallions  and 

Mares 

We  have  over 
t  w  o  h  u  n  d  r  e  d 
head  of  y  onus' 
serviceable  stall¬ 
ions  of  tlie  above 
breeds  now  for 
sale  at  moderate 
prices,  reasonable 
terms  and  best  of 
guarantee. 

If  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  needs  a 
____  stallion,  write  us. 
J.  CROUCH  A  SON,  Dept.  A,  La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


COOK  FARMS--JACKS 

Saddle  Horses,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions. 

Wo  are  the  largest  Breeders  and 
Importers  of  Jacks  in  America. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO., 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Branch  Barn.  -  Wichita.  Kansas 


HORSES 

H 


Going  Blind,  Bary  Co. 


ORSES  AND  MULES  FOR  SALE,  single  and 
pairs.  L.  A.  SMITH,  59  Front  St.,  Winsted,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  CHOICE  LARGE  VORKSHIRES 

sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring;  also  young  boar  pigs. 
These  Yorkshires  are  from  such  breeding  as  Earl  of 
Rosebury,  Scott,  Flatt  and  other.  Also  a  choice  lot 
of  Chester  White  sows  to  farrow  in  spring.  Selected 
boar  pigs  from  large  litters.  Prices  reasonable. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  sows.  Pigs,  ali  ages.  Registered  our  expense. 
Money  back  if  wanted.  Write  for  booklet.  H.  C.  & 
H.  B.  Harpending,  “  Highwood,”  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

Berkshtres  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 
Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FAK31.  Gettysburg,  Fa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERDiiSr Sr.m’ S 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke.  100100,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  81000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  10th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93736.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


February  27,' 

Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

"We  will  send  yon  100  lbs.  of  DR 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freluht 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit 
It  costs  you  nothing;  if  yon  do,  It 
costs  yon  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio 

WARRINER’S  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 

Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

<3  Main  Street.  ’ 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  IT.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  (JO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
°  eight  inos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  J1 


Montrose  Pa. 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  V. 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 


POLAND-CHINAS  —  Chief  Fairbanks,  second 
prize  boar  at  Ohio  State  Fair,  1908,  at  head  of  herd. 
Big  bone,  prolitic  kind.  Stock  for  sale  at  living 
prices.  E.  VV.  KELLER,  R.  2,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

BRKI)  GILTS 

-  - -  AND  SOWS. 

From  mature  stock.  Also  Purebred  high  yielding 
Seed  Corn.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed.  Address 
Meadowbrook  Seed  Farms,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 

IlFPflT  FARM  Durdc  Jerseys,  Brood  Sow, 
*  rHIllfl  Registered,  3  Fall  Sow  Pigs, 
$8.00  each,  Spring  Pigs  $5,00  each.  Collie  Brood 
Bitches,  choice  Pups  $5.00  each,  one  Pair  Rouen 
Ducks,  2  Pair  Mallard  Ducks,  few  Pairs  Partridge, 
and  Golden  Barred  P.  Rocks, 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  R.F.D.Xo.2.  Cadiz,  Ohio 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J.  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 


ROSEMOUNT  UKI)  poll  bulls  and 
HEIFERS  for  sale.  The  best  blood  of  the 
breed.  Address.  Kosemount,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


You  Can’t  Afford  J, 


A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
yon  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  MOST  MONEY  for  $1  Invested  in 
Food  has  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THE  GUERNSEY  COW. 
Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  II 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,  Dept. E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-1  KIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FINE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Sired  by  “Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152, 
whose  average  A.R.O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  calf  born 
May  31,  1908,  Dam  very  choice  young  cow  “Sadie 
Friend  Mercedes,"  No.  04928.  A.R.O.  nearly  20  lbs. 
Calf  large,  thrifty,  evenly  marked,  straight  in  tho 
back,  deep  in  body,  sound  and  right  in  every  respect. 
PRICE  $100.00.  Have  others  if  this  fellow  does 
not  interest  you  as  well  as  cows  and  heifers.  For 
full  information  address,  Quentin  McAdam,  Prop., 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  Utica,  N.  V. 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIANS 

Bull  calves  of  best  breeding  at  very  low  prices, 
considering  records  and  quality. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  be  Kol’s  Sarcasi  i<; 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCRHST  FA  RAT, 

Riflon,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


GREAT  SPRING  SALE 

At  the  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  O. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  16th  and  17tli,  1900. 

Sale  commences  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  sharp,  each  day. 

150  Belgian,  Percheron  and  German  Coach  Stallions  and  mares. 
Most  of  tho  mares  have  been  bred  and  are  in  foal.  This  new  im¬ 
portation  will  arrive  from  Europe  about  March  1st.  At  this  great 
sale  can  be  bought  home-bred  draft  mares,  most  of  them  in  foal. 
High-acting  coach  stallions,  fine  high-bred  geldings  and  mares. 
A  iot.  of  extra  good,  heavy,  low-down  short-backed  geldings.  A  lot 
of  Missouri  ami  Kansas  mules,  bred  from  Spanish  jacks.  Do  not 
fail  to  send  for  catalog;  send  (i  cts.  for  postage. 

Railroads— B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle.  Several  interurban  roads. 
Easy  place  to  reach.  Come  ami  bring  your  interested  friends. 
F.W. Andrews,  COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop., 
Auctioneer.  Sharou  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio 
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THE  VALUE  OF  DAIRY  FEEDS. 

Would  it  pay  better  for  a  farmer  to  ex¬ 
change  oats  at  50  cents  per  bushel  and  ear 
corn  at  $1  per  100  for  such  feeds'  as  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  at  $1.65  per  100  and  Union 
grains  at  same  price  than  to  have  the  oats 
and  corn  ground  as  a  dairy  feed?  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  feeds  that  are  prefer¬ 
able  for  the  dairy  at  present  prices? 

IJast  Springfield,  Pa.  G.  a.  e. 

I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  your  ex¬ 
changing  oats  at  50  cents  per  bushel  and 
ear  corn  at  $1  per  100  when  oats  are 
worth  55  to  60  cents  per  bushel  whole- 
sole,  and  ear  corn  is  worth  from  $25  to 
$30  per  ton  at  the  lowest  calculation  in 
any  market.  If  you  have  more  oats  and 
corn  than  you  can  feed,  why  not  sell 
them  right  out  and  then  buy  cotton¬ 
seed  or  LTnion  grains  or  whatever  feed 
is  cheapest  in  your  market?  I  would 
advise  you  to  grind  your  ear  corn  and 
sell  your  oats.  Then  buy  dry  distillers’ 
grains  and  cotton-seed  meal.  This  will 
enable  you  to  feed  a  balanced  ration  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  There  are,  however, 
some  local  conditions,  such  as  distance 
from  market,  distance  from  mill  where 
grinding  must  be  done  and  cost  of  haul¬ 
ing  and  grinding  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  attempting  to 
solve  a  question  of  this  kind. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


HOGS  ON  ALFALFA  AND  BEETS. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  54,  under  the 
head  of  “Hog  Raising  on  Alfalfa,”  H.  B. 
N.  wants  to  know  how  much  he  has 
figured  out  of  the  way.  We  can  all 
figure  a  problem  on  paper  and  the  re¬ 
sults  look  good,  but  in  practice  they  very 
seldom  have  the  same  answer.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  my 
experience  in  raising  hogs  on  about  the 
same  plan  as  he  has  outlined.  To  begin 
with  the  pastures,  he  must  have  them 
fenced  into  two  (or  three  would  be  bet¬ 
ter)  separate  yards;  turn  the  hogs  on 
the  first  while  the  Alfalfa  is  quite  young, 
and  prepare  the  second  pasture  by  irri¬ 
gating  and  getting  the  Alfalfa  under 
good  growth.  In  two  weeks  the  hogs 
should  be  changed  to  the  second  pasture, 
and  the  first  irrigated  and  if  necessary 
mowed  in  10  days  or  two  weeks, 
changed  back  again  and  every  10  days  or 
two  weeks  during  the  growth  of  the 
Alfalfa  repeat.  The  hogs  will  put  the 
meadow  in  bad  shape  if  they  are  left  in 
while  irrigating.  The  hogs  should  be 
made  absolutely  root-proof,  or  they  will 
tepr  up  the  land  so  it  cannot  be  watered. 
Then  there  should  be  wallow  tanks  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  pastures,  also  some 
shade.  Ringing  is  the  best  method  to 
keep  them  from  rooting,  because  when 
Fall  comes  the  rings  can  be  taken  out 
and  the  hogs  can  then  dig  their  own 
beets;  there  is  money  saved  though  in 
digging  them  as  the  hog  will  only  get 
one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  beet.  As 
for  an  average  weight  160  pounds  or 
less  to  that  class  of  feeding  will  hit  it 
about  right,  unless  they  are  held  quite 
late.  These  are  the  most  essential  points 
that  I  had  to  deal  with.  As  for  the 
kind  of  breed,  eveVv  one  to  his  own 
fancy;  I  prefer  the  red  hog,  although  he 
has  a  wild  disposition ;  the  meat  is 
sweet  and  tender  and  he  is  the  easiest 
cleaned.  e.  m.  e. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Montana  man  who 
asked  the  question  wanted  to  pasture 
hogs  on  Alfalfa  and  turn  them  into 
sugar  beets  to  fatten. 


FRESH  BLOOD  FOR  HENS. 

What  feeding  value  has  fresh  blood?  I 
do  considerable  butchering,  and  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  the  blood  that  goes  to 
waste  would  be  a  good  feed  to  give  the 
hens.  How  much  could  I  feed  with  safety? 
How  would  you  feed  it,  mixed  in  with  a 
mash  or  let  them  help  themselves  from  a 

pan?  w.  H.  K. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

Fresh  blood  contains  about  79  per 
cent  water.  The  dry  matter  in  the  blood 
is  composed  mostly  of  protein,  with  a 
little  mineral  matter  mixed  in,  such  as 
salt,  iron,  ash,  etc.  I  have  only  fed 


fresh  blood  in  small  quantities,  but  have 
never  seen  any  bad  effects  from  letting 
hens  eat  all  they  want  from  a  pan.  It 
would  not  make  any  difference  whether 
you  feed  the  blood  mixed  with  a  mash 
or  separate  if  you  are  careful  not  to 
feed  too  much  when  mixed  with  the 
mash.  One  pound  of  fresh  blood  per 
day  is  enough  for  10  laying  hens,  and  no 
other  animal  food  should  be  given.  Do 
not  feed  dried  blood  to  hens  or  chick¬ 
ens  as  it  will  not  produce  satisfactory 
results.  Probably  75  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  for  fresh  blood  would  be  a  fair 
estimate  of  its  value.  c.  s.  greene. 


BUNCH  OF  FODDER  PROBLEMS. 

}{.  T.,  Sod  us,  Mich. — What  kind  of 

clover  is  best  adapted  to  river  bottom 
lands  that  occasionally  overflow?  Is  Al¬ 
falfa  possible  on  such  lands?  What  annual 
crop  except  corn  can  be  grown  on  such 
lands  profitably?  What  about  sorghum  (my 
neighbor  has  a  mill),  Soy  beans,  cow  peas, 
onions,  etc.? 

Ans. — It  will  be  well  for  H.  T.,  being 
on  the  ground,  to  study  the  conditions 
and  surroundings  carefully.  The  writer 
can  name  the  crops  that  may  be  possible, 
but  can  give  no  positive  advice  for  fear 
it  may  be  entirely  wrong.  No  annual 
crop  will  succeed  long  if  produced  con¬ 
tinuously.  Rotation  of  desirable  crops 
will  give  much  better  returns.  Medium 
Red  clover  is  well  suited  to  bottom 
lands,  but  is  not  a  perennial,  but  works 
most  excellently  as  a  crop  in  rotation. 
Sometimes  in  those  locations  corn  and 
clover  can  be  used  successfully  together, 
sowing  the  clover  in  the  corn  at  the 
last  cultivation  and  then  plowing  down 
for  corn  the  next  year.  If  the  land 
needs  more  growth  of  the  clover  than 
is  secured  this  way  allow  the  clover  to 
occupy  it  for  one  year,  take  a  crop  of 
hay  and  seed  and  then  return  to  corn. 
The  clover  will  doubtless  all  die  the 
second  Winter.  If  wheat  is  a  good  crop 
in  that  section,  or  rye,  either  or  both 
should  do  well  on  bottom  land,  but  like 
the  corn  cannot  be  grown  continuously 
with  success.  They  can  be  put  in  rota¬ 
tion  with  the  corn  and  clover,  and  in 
the  long  run  improve  the  land  and  re¬ 
turn  more  profit  to  the  farmer  than 
either  crop  grown  alone.  The  season 
of  overflow  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  production  of  any  annual  crop  on 
this  land.  This  overflow  may  cut  out 
the  growing  of  Alfalfa  entirely.  If  the 
overflow  occurs  in  the  growing  season 
for  the  Alfalfa  and  remains  on  the  Al¬ 
falfa  48  hours,  it  will,  according  to  best 
authority,  destroy  it.  But  if  the  over¬ 
flow  is  during  the  Winter  when  the  Al¬ 
falfa  is  dormant,  the  overflow  will  not 
seriously  injure  it.  However  it  is  best 
not  to  take  these  overflow  chances  with 
Alfalfa  if  the  farmer  has  any  other  land 
he  can  use  for  this  purpose. 

Sorghum  can  probably  be  grown 
longer  annually  without  exhausting  the 
land  than  any  other  crop,  but  would 
grow  it  for  stock  feed  and  not  with 
the  expectation  of  working  it  up,  even 
if  I  owned  a  mill.  Horses,  cattle  and 
hogs  are  very  fond  of  it  and  thrive  well 
on  it.  It  can  be  grown  to  tide  over  a 
dry  Fall,  or  to  be  fed  all  Winter  till 
Spring  months  draw  near,  when  it 
should  be  all  fed  out.  A  field  of  this 
in  connection  with  other  provender 
grown  on  the  farm  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  double  the  amount  of  live  stock 
kept,  and  it  will  not  take  a  very  large 
area  to  reach  this  result.  Soy  beans  are 
one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  that  can 
be  grown  for  stock  feed,  and  will  do 
well  on  any  good  land.  The  cow  pea 
or  bean  is  a  southern  plant  and  the  sea¬ 
son  may  be  too  short-  in  the  inquirer’s 
latitude  for  its  successful  growth.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  used  more  as  a  fill  in  or  catch 
crop.  Onions  on  land  suited  for  them 
and  where  help  can  be  had  are  a  very 
profitable  crop.  It  takes  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  of  land  to  produce  the  maximum 
crops.  For  the  stranger  it  is  a  crop  to 
go  slow  with  till  some  knowledge  re¬ 
garding  its  production  is  learned. 

Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


WOULDN’T  IT  BE  FOLLY  TO  SAY 


1909 


NITED 

STATE 


CREAM 


EXCEL  ALL  OTHERS 

IF  WE  COULDN’T  PROVE  IT? 

Separator  buyers  are  becoming  more  and  more  critical. 
Mere  say  so  has  less  influence  now  than  ever  before. 
Buyers  demand  to  be  shown  proof. 

This  makes  us  happy,  for  the  more 
critical  Separator  buyers  are,  the  more 
certain  they  are  to  become  United 
States  Separator  enthusiasts. 

Simply  ask  to  be  shown  and  the  1909 
United  States  Separator  will  do  the  rest. 

GREATER  CAPACITY  FOR 
SIZE  OF  BOWL. 

MORE  THOROUGH  SEPA¬ 
RATION  THAN  ANY  OTHER.. 

In  endurance  tests  has  beaten  every¬ 
thing  on  the  market  and  holds  the 
world’s  record. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  159,  and  it  will  be  mailed  you 
together  with  a  beautiful  lithographed  hanger  in  color*. 

Selling  Agents  in  nearly  every  dairy 
town  in  the  Country;  if  none  in  your 
town,  write  us  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
quote  prices. 

Separators  shipped  from  our  distribut¬ 
ing  Warehouses  in  every  dairy  section  of 
the  Unites  States  and  Canada. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.1 

BELLOWS  FALLS.  VERMONT 


DeLOACH 

3'A  to  200  H.P. 


STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

will  raise  the  cream 
between  milkings  and 
give  you  sweet  skim 
milk  for  house  and 
stock.  Ice  not  necessa¬ 
ry, cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  th* 
work.  No  skimming, 
nocrocks  and  pans  to 
handle.  TEN  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  Price 
$3.25  and  np.  60.000 
of  these  machines  in  use  today.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 
BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M  BLUFFTON,  0. 


Send  Us  $18.50 

- for  the - 

Martin  Wizard 
Sheep  Shearing 

11  _1_  _  With  Four  Combs 

Mactime  and  Cutters 

The  MARTIN  WIZARD  is  guaranteed 
to  shear  any  hind  of  fleece,  off  any  breed 
of  sheep,  under  any  and  all  conditions. 
You  are  losing  wool.  Losing  time  and 
losing  money  if  you  shear  by  hand  or 
with  any  other  shearing:  maehine  than 
the~  MARTIN  WIZARD 


Is  the  Potato  a  Paying  Crop? 

Taking  the  average  price  at  which 
potatoes  have  sold  for  the  past  few 
years,  we  find  that  potatoes  are  un¬ 
questionably  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  crops  that  the  farmer  can  grow. 
Improved  potato  machinery  has  made 
this  great  profit  possible.  Chief  among 
potato  planters  is  the  Evans,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  The  American  Seeding-Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Incorporated,  Springfield, 
Ohio.  This  machine  opens  the  furrow, 
plants  and  covers  the  seed  in  the  best 
possible  manner  and  far  more  accu¬ 
rately  than  can  be  done  by  hand. 
Where  artificial  fertilizers  are  to  he 
used,  an  accurate  fertilizer  attachment 
can  be  furnished,  which  is  guaranteed 
to  sow  any  and  all  brands,  no  matter 
how  hard  to  handle.  The  Evans  Po¬ 
tato  Planter  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
single  season  where  the  acreage  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  One  man  or  hoy  can  operate 
the  Evans  under  all  conditions  of  seed¬ 
ing.  It  is  light  draft,  simple,  strong, 
and  should  last  a  lifetime.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  that  can  be  planted  in  a 
day  is  large,  depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  speed  at  which  the  team  travels. 
Send  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  copy 
of  their  Evans  Potato  Planter  cata¬ 
logue.  If  you  want  special  information 
they  will  be  pleased  to  answer  your 
questions.  After  you  have  read  this 
catalogue,  go  to  your  imolement  dealer 
and  insist  on  seeing  the  Evans — the 
machine  that  must  and  will  do  all  the 
manufacturers  claim.  Take  no  substi¬ 
tute.  Get  the  Evans — the  machine  that 
“makes  good.” 


Send  us 


During  the 
past  few 
months,  at 
the  leading 
State  Fairs 
all  over  the 
country,  w  e 
showed  the 
sheepmen  how 
to  get  all  the 
wool  from  all 
the  sheep;  how 
to  get  the  long¬ 
est  wool;  how 
to  get  the  clean 
long  fleece  that 
sells  for  the 
highest  price; 
how  to  leave 
the  sheep  in  the 
best  possible 
condition  after  shearing;  how  to  save  time, 
labor  and  money.  We  showed  them  that 
the  machine  which  does  all  this  under  any 
and  all  conditions,  the  machine  that  will 
do  it  for  you,  is  the  Martin  Wizard  Sheep 
Shearing  Machine. 


for  the 
MARTIN 
WIZARD 
Sheep  Shearing  Machine  with 
Four  Combs  and  Cutters 


Send  us  $18.50  today  or  ask  for  our 
Sheep  Shearing  Circular  No.  2534. 


SEARS.R0EBUCK 


ANDCQ 

CHICAGO 


ROOFS  THAT 

NEVER  WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made. 
Quarried  from  Roiid  rock — split  into  con¬ 
venient  form  for  laying.and  then  in  its 
natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT 

It  can’t  burn,  rust,  warp,  crack,  tear  or  de¬ 
cay.  That's  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 
Roofs  never  wear  out  and  never  require 
painting  and  repairing!  ike  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  or«  suit- 
able  for  any  building ,  new  or  old.  Give 
perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance ratee 
because  spark  and  fire-proof.  Afford  clean 
cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 
First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  short 
lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for 
all  time.  Don’t  spend  more  money  for 
poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
** ROOFS it  will  6ave  you  money.  Give 
name  of  your  local  roofer.  Writttoday. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 

Box  IO  Granville,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSTITUTES  FOR  HORSE  HAY. 

I  iind  that  there  will  not  be  enough 
Timothy  hay  for  four  horses.  In  your 
opinion,  what  is  the  best  seed  to  sow  this 
Spring  to  help  out  for  a  year?  c.  n. 
Altoona,  Pa. 

The  way  we  did  in  a  similar  case  was 


make  a  confident  diagnosis  of  t lie  disease 
present.  “Sores  and  pimples'  about  the 
fore  legs  and  belly  may  come  from  sleep¬ 
ing  in  filthy,  wet  beds,  and  the  ailment 
then  is  known  as  “pitch  mange,”  but  it 
does  not  prove  fatal.  The  sores  and  pim¬ 
ples  may  therefore  be  merely  incidental  to 


.  .  some  other  fatal  disease,  the  character  of 

to  sow  oats  and  peas  early  in  Spring,  which  could  only  be  determined  by  making 
Follow  the  advice  given  recently  in  The  a  post-mortem  examination,  it  is  a  good 
R.  N.-Y.  and  use  plenty  of  manure  or  l)liln  to  open  and  thoroughly  examine  an 

r  . ...  n  t  i  ai  animal  when  it  dies,  as  this  gives  the 

fertilizer.  Cut  when  the  oats  are  soft  „  „  * 

.  owner  an  “inside”  knowledge  of  the  mat- 

and  cure  as  you  would  clover  hay.  As  ter,  and  lie  may  be  able  to  understand  the 
soon  as  this  crop  is  off  plow  and  sow  trouble  from  the  lesions  seen  after  death. 


fodder  corn  thickly  in  drills.  Use  more 
manure  or  fertilizer.  Cut  this  at  frost 
and  sow  rye  for  a  Winter  cover. 


BIG  CORN  FOR  THE  SILO. 

In  one  of  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  letters 
In  Tub  It.  N.-Y.  describing  what  he  saw 
while  on  a  trip  up  the  State  he  described 
a  piece  of  silage  corn  of  immense  growth, 
which  you  and  the  grower  thought  would 
not  pay  as  well  as  smaller  corn  better 
eared.  Or  in  other  words  the  best  corn 
for  the  man  with  a  silo  is  that  which  will 
mature  a  heavy  crop  of  ears.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  in  my  own  mind  that  it  pays  best 
to  use  the  large  Southern  corn  for  silo 
filling,  and  I  think  the  Eureka  is  the 
largest  and  best.  We  filled  our  first  silos 
nine  years  ago,  with  corn  raised  from  our 
home-grown  seed,  on  18  acres  of  ground, 
filling  two  silos,  each  holding  00  tons,  and 
that  is  quite  a  fair  crop.  Five  years  later 
(with  corn  on  the  same  lot  every  year  but 
one)  we  secured  450  tons  from  the  same 


We  would  advise  you  to  clean  up,  disin¬ 
fect  and  whitewash  the  places  used  by 
hogs,  and  then  use  disinfectants  freely  for 
fear  the  disease  may  'prove  to  be  cholera. 
As  soon  as  possible  have  an  expert  ex¬ 
amination  made  should  oilier  hogs  sicken. 

A.  s.  A. 


A  FAMILY  FRIEND. 

18  acres.  The  first  year  we  raised  the 
large  corn  we  only  planted  five  acres,  not 
having  a  great  amount  of  faith  in  it.  That 
Fall  we  filled  one  silo  part  way  up  with 
home-grown  corn,  which  by  actual  test, 
husked  150  bushel  baskets  per  acre,  and 
finished  it  with  the  large  corn,  and  I  must 
say  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  enjoyed 
filling  a  silo,  for  I  saw  at  once  it  would 
not  need  the  whole  farm  to  fill  a  silo.  We 
were  milking  40  cows  at  the  time,  and 
although  they  did  well  on  the  new  kind  of 
corn  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  when 
we  got  down  to  the  heavy  matured  eared 
home-grown  silage  1  would  get  a  marked 
increase  in  milk.  But  there  I  was  mis¬ 
taken,  for  our  cows  made  a  good  shrink 
in  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  we  fed  them 
as  near  as  possible  the  same  amount  as  of 
the  large  corn.  Since  then  we  have  always 
planted  Eureka.  Twice  we  have  not  had 
quite  enough  seed,  and  have  finished  up 
with  other  corn,  and  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  I  might  as  well  have  left  the 


Indigestion  in  Mare. 

I  have  a  mare,  nine  years  old.  She  has 
a  ravenous  appetite,  is  thin  in  flesh,  rough 
coat,  and  dull  in  spirit.  She  is  naturally 
of  good  life.  When  I  work  her  she  has 
boils  on  her  neck  as  large  as  walnuts  to 
pimples.  I  am  feeding  her  mixed  hay 
morning  and  night  and  four  quarts  of 
grain  three  times  a  day  consisting  of  one 
bag  of  ears  of  corn  and  two  bags  of  oats 
ground  together.  She  does  little  work,’  is 
driven  three  or  four  miles  a  day  some 
days,  sometimes  not  any.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  ails  her  and  what  to  do  for  her? 

New  York.  z.  f.  W. 

The  manner  of  feeding  and  managing 
the  mare  is  a'l  wrong.  Every  horse  should 
chew  its  food  thoroughly,  and  this  be¬ 
comes  comparatively  unnecessary  and  is 
imperfectly  performed  when  ground  grain 
is  fed.  Feed  the  horse  on  ear  corn  and 
whole  oats ;  do  not  grind  the  feed  unless 
the  animal's  teeth  are  so  worn  or  Irregular 
that  mastication  is  imperfect  or  impossible. 
Have  her  clipped ;  then  see  that  she  is 
worked  every  day,  or  is  exercised  thor¬ 
oughly  every  day  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
poor  management  to  give  her  a  little  work 
some  days  and  none  on  other  days,  unless 
it  be  that  she  runs  out  when  there  is  no 
work  for  her  to  do.  Worms  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  thin  condition 
and  the  appearance  of  boils,  so  give  her 
half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  ar¬ 
senic  until  a  quart  has  been  given,  if  she 
happens  to  be  in  foal,  but  if  not  then 
she  may  have  worm  powders  as  follows : 
Equal  parts  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  flowers 
of  sulphur,  ground  gentian  root  and  com¬ 
mon  salt.  Dose  for  an  adult  horse:  One 
tablespoonful  mixed  in  dampened  food 
night  and  morning  for  a  week;  then  skip 
10  days  and  repeat  the  treatment  to  kill 
worms  hatched  out  from  eggs  remaining  in 
t lie  intestines  when  the  first  adult  worms 
are  destroyed.  The  boils  should  always 
be  considered  suggestive  of  farcy  (the  skin 
form  of  glanders)  if  they  happen  to  come 
in  chains  at  the  side  of  the  neck  or  inside 
of  hind  legs.  In  such  cases  a  qualified 
veterinarian  should  be  called  in  to  make 
an  examination,  as  farcy-glanders  has  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  State  authorities. 

a.  s.  A. 


Water  Glass  Solution  for  Eggs. 

AT.  M.,  Connecticut. — I  kept  some  eggs  in 
water  glass,  using  nine  parts  of  water  to 
one  of  glass.  The  eggs  kept  well  but  a 
jelly-like  substance  formed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  solution.  What  is  it,  and  is  it 
harmful  ? 

Ans. — The  jellylike  substance  that 
forms  in  water  glass  solution  used  for 
preserving  eggs  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
ground  bare  when  it  came  to  comparing  hydrate  silica,  and  is  caused  by  the  ac- 
the  two  at  harvest  time.  Last  tall,  when  tion  of  the  lime  of  the  egg  shells  on 

we  had  got  down  to  the  last  six  acres  of  ,  ,  , 

T  .  .  the  solution.  It  is  entirely  harmless, 

the  Eureka,  I  marked  it  so  as  to  be  able  J  ' 

to  tell  how  much  feed  it  made,  as  I  had  ancl  does  not  greatly  impair  the  pre- 
this  article  in  mind  at  the  time,  and  it  fed  serving  efficiency  of  the  liquid.  Our 
the  equal  of  SO  cows,  40  pounds  each  per  experiments  show  that  it  may  be 
day  for  90  days,  one-quarter  of  a  year.  .  .  . 

As  I  know  the  exact  cost  of  all  other  stra,ned'  the  dear  llcl«id  heated  in 
feeds  fed  during  that  time,  also  the  other  orc*er  to  sterilize  it  and  used  again 
expenses  connected  with  our  business,  I  after  cooling  for  preserving  eggs  with 
k™'VJUSt  h0'V  much,  con!d  be  credIted  t0  about  as  good  results  as  the  fresh  solu¬ 
tion,  but  we  do  not  know  how  far  this 
practice  may  be  carried  out.  There  is 


that  six  acres,  but  it  might  sound  impos¬ 
sible  to  some  people.  c.  j.  axgevine. 
Michigan. 


Fatal  Disease  of  Swine. 

We  are  losing  our  hogs  in  a  peculiar 
manner;  how  they  act  is  somewhat  puz¬ 
zling  to  us.  I  have  lost  two  shotes  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks;  my  neighbor 


really  no  way  to  prevent  this  jellylike 
precipitate,  as  it  is  a  natural  chemical 
action  harmless  in  its  character. 


Lice  and  Chicks.— .1.  C.  R.  asks  about 
keeping  young  chicks  free  from  lice  if 
lost  one  and  other  people  In  our  district  hatched  in  incubator  and  always  kept  awav 
are  losing  them  the  same  The  hogs  seem  from  other  poultry.  Mr.  Cosgrove  thinks 
well  and  eat  well  to  the  last.  My  hogs  such  a  thing  possible,  and  thinking  other 
ate  supper  in  their  usual  way;  in  the  readers  might  be  put  to  some  expense  trv- 
morning  I  found  one  was  dead.  A  few  ’i1!?  accorr>plish  the  same  thing,  advise 

weeks  later  I  lost  another  the  same  way.  robin  ^n^Vsky"^ 

They  began  to  get  sore  and  pimply  about  thing  of  the  past,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
the  front  legs  and  under  the  belly.  Can  s’,de !  rtl)is  I  learned  from  experience  years 
you  tell  me  what  this  might  be  or  what  we  sP.aiA’ows  '.n  particular  will  find 


might  do  for  it?  G.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  nothing  in,  your  description  of 
these  cases  which  would  enable  one  to 


their  way  into  enclosures  where  young 
chicks  are.  and  the  work  is  soon  done;  not 
only  will  they  carry  body  lice  but  head  lice 
as  well  to  your  chicks  before  they  are  a 
week  old.  w  j 

Washington,  Pa. 


ty  >V 


VI I  IV/  v0y3  II  CC  llldl  Don  t  lose  time  and  money  because 
,  _  of  sore  shoulders  and  galled  necks  on 

your  horses,  Don  t  pay  out  money  for  Hames  and  Sweat  Pads.  Try  a  pair  of 

Hameless  Adjustable  Metal  Horse  Collars 

^ike,e.P3„th9  shoPWera  hard  and  cool,  and  does  not  hold  sweat  causing  first  a  scald  then 
™  s  8arface  is  smooth,  its  fit  correct.  Can  be  adjusted  in  width  or  length— the  draft 
br.hUI,ed  or  down.  ,  hames,  sweat  pads  or  straps  to  bother  with.  Never  wears 
2Jj,Vr.fVJ?eaPeiSt  and  kosb  Endorsed  by  veterinaries,  farmers  and  team  owners  all  over  the 
oountry.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  our  catalogue  and  Free  Trial  plan. 

JOHNSTON-SLOCUM  CO.,  31  State  St.,  Caro,  Mich. 
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IS 


AMERICAN 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON’T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  Is  high; 
we  guarantee  it.  It  is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Don’t  accept  our  word  for  it.  Judge  for  yourself.  Our  offer 
enables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  mail,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  Is  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated,  showing  the  machine  in  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONG 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’,  even  catalogue  house  profits 
and  get  a  superior  machine  by  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  High  Separator  is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  Immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand¬ 
some  free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  C0„  Box  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.Y. 


THE  NEW 
ECONOMY 
CHIEF 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

8S 

TO  $ 


60  DAYS’  TRIAL 

MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU  WANT  IT. 

Our  beautiful  new  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  Catalogue  contains  information 
(compiled  by  dairy  experts)  worth 
dollars  to  everyone  who  keeps  cows; 
the  very  latest  ideas  in  dairy  methods 
and  all  sorts  of  useful  information 
about  milk  and  butter.  You  need 
this  book  whether  you  intend  to 
buy  a  cream  separator  or  not.  Write 
today  for  our  free  Catalogue  No.  7534. 


SEARS.  ROEBUCKS™? 


'trademark* 


MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS' 


Send  for  this  new 
224-page  book  on  Silos  and 
Silage.  1908  edition — size  5'Ax 
7%-in. — indexed  —  over  40  illus. 
Used  as  a  text  book  in  many  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Contents  by  chapters 
follow:  “Advantages  of  Silo,”  25  pages; 
“Silos:  Howto  Build,”  76pp;  “Concrete 
or  Cement  Silos.”  10  pp;  “Silage  Crops,” 
16  pp;  "How  to  Make  Silage,”  19  pp: 
‘•How  to  Feed  Silage,"  28  pp;  ‘•Feedcr’sGulde,  i 
etc.,  60  pp.  Avast  amount  of  knowledge 
boiled  down— nothing  so  complete  ever 
published— answers  every  silage  ques¬ 
tion.  Mailed  for  lOe.coin  orstainps, 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio 


THE 


ROSS  SILO 

The  only  Silo  on  the  market 
with  the  following  important 
features: 

Silo  doors  on  hinges. 
Continuous  all-wood 
ladder.  Triple  beveled 
door  and  ffame. 

Oval  door  frame  and  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  hoops  and  lugs. 

Every  stave  beveled  and 
hoops  bent  for  exact  diam¬ 
eter.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  32-page  Silo  catalog. 
THE  E.  W.  KOSS  CO.  Est.  1850. 

Box  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 
We  are  Engineers  at  the  busiucai. 
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GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Better  Material 
Superior  design  and 
construction 
Greater  durability 
A  tempting  discount 
for  EARLY  Orders 
Don’t  wait 
Write  NOW 

Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


A 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
UARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


h 

The  New, 
Collar  Pad 


K<.'rKS 


fcj  INTERNATIONAL 
CSS  SILOS 

IlliaS'V 

Ull'-vt* 


M 


.  Made  of  a  Patented  Fabric  that  £££$&  B2£r 
,  absorbs  sweat  instantly  and  car-  EjpffirSPJ.' 

ries  it  to  the  outer  surface  where  I 

it  quickly  evaporates— thus  keep-  ’  ^  v  v 

mg’  horses'  necks  and  shoulders 
always  dry.  That’ s  why  we  call 
it  Ventiplex,  and  why  it  prevents 
galls,  sore  necks  and  shoulders  ab-  ^  ‘ 

i  solutely.  Keep  your  horses  at  work  and  get  more 
out  of  them— by  affording  them  perfect  working  com- 
a  *°rt.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Ventiplex  Pads.  Noth* 
lng  equals  them.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  we  can, 
k  Write  for  booklet  describing  this  ideal  pad. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO., 

Jepti  26  ,  Burlington,  Wis, 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop— * 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tho 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Llnesrille,  Fa. 


“Farmers*  Favorite’* 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 


Bigger  Income  on  cows,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try,  etc.,  with  cooked  feed.  Costs 
less  than  raw.  This  cooker  is  cheap, 
serviceable  and  useful  for  many 
purposes  such  as  canning  fruit, 
boiling  sap,  rendering  lard,  heating 
water,  sterilizing  milk  cans,  etc. 

Get  illustrated  circular  and  price 
list,  mailed  free. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Bo*  C,  Cortland,  New  York. 
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A  JOB  OF  SOLDERING. 

E  II-  C.,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. — Pos¬ 
sibly  it  might  be  of  interest  to  more  than 
one  0f  your  readers  to  have  an  article  upon 
a  soldering  outfit  for  the  farm,  giving  the 
names  of  the  tools  needed,  their  price,  and 
how  to  use  them.  Many  a  pail  might  enjoy 
a  longer  period  of  usefulness  thereby. 

Ans. — Tools  for  soldering  are  few  in 
number  and  inexpensive.  Their  use  is 
easily  learned.  The  great  essentials  for 
successful  work  are  absolutely  clean, 
bright  surfaces  to  be  soldered — whether 
tin,  copper,  zinc,  brass,  lead  or  galvan¬ 
ized  iron — a  clean,  hot  soldering  iron, 
well  tinned,  and  a  suitable  flux,  which 
may  be  powdered  rosin,  a  prepared  pow¬ 
der  or  a  liquid.  The  liquid  is  by  far  the 
best  and  may  be  had  at  any  tinner’s, 
often  at  the  hardware  dealer’s,  or  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  as  much  zinc 
as  possible  in  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric 
(muriatic)  acid.  Strain  this  and  put  in 
a  bottle  with  a  glass  stopper.  Be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  get  it  on  the  skin,  as  it  is  a 
burning  and  active  liquid.  The  solder¬ 
ing  iron,  which  is  really  copper,  for 
customary  use  should  weigh  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound,  the  copper  being 
about  two  inches  long.  The  heater  may 
be  a  little  charcoal  stove,  a  gasoline 
torch,  or  the  kitchen  fire  if  coal  is  used. 
The  scraper  may  be  any  old  knife.  As 
the  soldering  iron  comes  from  the  dealer 
it  is  not  ready  for  use.  The  beveled 
point  must  be  filed  bright  and  then 
tinned.  This  is  done  by  heating  the 
copper  to  a  point  where  it  will  quickly 
scorch  a  cloth  when  laid  on  it.  Never 
let  it  get  red  hot.  When  properly  heated 
wipe  it  on  a  slightly  damp  cloth,  mak¬ 
ing  a  pad  for  that  purpose.  Take  a  piece 
of  board  and  make  a  small  depression 
in  it  that  will  hold  a  few  pinches  of 
powdered  rosin  or  a  little  of  the  solder¬ 
ing  fluid.  Put  a.  few  pieces  of  solder 
into  this  and  then  rub  the  mixture  vig¬ 
orously  with  the  hot  soldering  iron, 
turning  the  point  of  the  copper  while 
working.  If  it  is  hot  enough  the  solder 
will  adhere  and  nicely  coat  the  working 
end  of  the  copper,  which  is  called  the 
tinning.  It  will  have  to  be  done  from 
time  to  time.  Now  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Scrape  the  surface  to  be  soldered  and 
see  that  it  is  really  clean  and  bright. 
Apply  the  acid  to  the  surface  with  a 
feather,  cut  off  a  piece  of  solder  of  the 
required  size,  or  hold  the  end  of  a  stick  | 
of  it  in  the  left  hand  against  the  point  : 
of  the  soldering  iron  while  applying,  1 
then  rub  gently  over  the  spot  as  the 
solder  melts.  A  little  practice  will  do 
the  trick.  In  soldering  a  seam  turn  it  | 
so  that  the  solder  will  flow  into  it 
rather  than  away  from  it.  The  practiced 
hand  can  make  solder  follow  the  iron 
along  a  seam  as  iron  chips  will  follow 
a  magnet.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  do. 
An  iron  will  stay  hot  but  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  must  be  constantly  reheated. 

If  much  work  is  to  be  done  it  is  best 
to  have  two  irons,  one  of  them  heating 

while  the  other  is  in  use. 

A  very  handy  form  of  solder  is  that 
which  comes  in  “wire”  shape.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  no  solder  will  stick  to  a  dirty, 
greasy  or  rusty  surface.  A  soldering 
iron  of  the  size  I  have  mentioned  costs 
25  cents ;  a  charcoal  stove,  $2.50 ;  a  gaso¬ 
line  torch,  $3.50;  soldering  acid,  30  cents 
a  half  pound;  tinner’s  snips  or  shears 
for  cutting  all  kinds  of  thin  sheet  metal, 
$1;  half-and-half  “wire”  solder,  30 
cents  per  pound.  These  are  New  York 
prices.  Here  is  a  mending  kink  that  I  have 
found  extremely  useful  and  labor-saving. 
For  wooden  or  metal  vessels  of  any 
kind,  tanks  or  anything  that  is  used  for 
cold  water,  stop  the  leak  with  ordinary 
grafting  wax.  Use  it  on  the  inside  and 
the  leak  will  stop  and  stay  stopped.  I 
have  used  it  with  success  in  a  big  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  tank  where  solder  did  not 
stop  the  trouble,  and  in  leaky  barrels, 
watering  troughs,  etc,  it’s  really  great 
stuff.  WALLACE  H.  MILLER. 

Little  Maggie:  “We  got  a  new  baby 
at  our  house.”  Little  Katie:  “Wot’s  its 
name?”  Little  Maggie:  “I  dun’no ;  it 
can’t  talk  yet.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 


Cow  Stanchions 

Comfortable  Sanitary  Strong  Cheap 

Thousands  in  Use  by  the  Leading  Dairymen 
Send  for  circulars  and  blue  prints  of  our 
up-to-date  stables. 

BOWEN  &  QUICK,  -  Auburn,  New  York. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  3iiwin cheater  Ind. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thrCsh- 
_  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co..  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


GET  IT 

GALLOWAY 

Saven  Ton  35)6  to  50% 
lowest  prices,  best  proposition  ever 
made  in  buggy  history.  Got  it  be¬ 
fore  buying  a  buggy  of  any  kind. 

It  helps  you  pay  for  buggy.  Also 
harness,  wagons,  implements,  eto. 

WM  GALLOWAY  CO. 

C66  Galloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  IaT 


My  Great  Buggy  Proposition— 
IT'S  NEW. 

Positively  best  over  made  by  any  factory. 

I  8a vo  You 

$28.75 

on  this  Job 
Free  Trial 


Union  LocK  Poultry 


BARB1WIRE 


Square  close  mesh. 
Highest  quality,  su¬ 
perior  lock,  easily 
erected,  strong,  low 
priced. 

Write  for  new  catalog 
describing  the  Union 
Lino  of  Field,  Hog.  Poul¬ 
try  and  Lawn  Fences. 

Union  Fence  Co. 

DO  Kalb,  in. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Clip  Your  Horses 

Every  horse  should  be  clipped  In  the 
spring.  They  look  better,  feel  better, 
do  better  work  and  bring  more  1£ 
offered  for  sale.  Clip 

With  the  Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Machine 

File  hard  cut  s  feel  gears,  all  enclosed 
and  running  in  oil.  Guarantaedfor  25 
years.  Only  f7.50  at  your  dealers,  or 
send  f2  and  we  will  ship  C.  O,  D.  for 
balance.  Order  one  today.  Don’t 
buy  a  cheaply  made  contraption  that 
will  run  only  a  season  or  two,  when 
you  can  get  this  splendid  machine 
for  so  little.  Write  for  big,  new, 
free  catalogue. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shift  Company 

143  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WHAT  THE 

WORLD’S  BIGGEST  USERS 

SAY  ABOUT 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Lincoln,  Nebraska,  November  11,  1908. 

When  we  first  began  in  the  creamery  business  we  operated 
several  hundred  skimming  stations  and  had  in  use  s  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  various  makes  of  power  separators.  Owing  to  the  all- 
around  superiority  of  the  De  Laval  Separators  we  found  it 
necessary  to  replace  all  other  makes  with  the  DeLaval  and  this 
proved  one  of  the  best  investments  that  we  ever  made. 

During  the  years  1901  and  1902  the  hand  separators  came  into 
very  general  use  and  our  thousands  of  patrons  naturally  looked  to 
us  for  advice  as  to  the  most  efficient  and  most  durable  separator 
for  them  to  buy.  Realizing  the  necessity  of  preventing,  if 
possible,  the  sale  of  the  so-called  “just  as  good”  and  “cheap” 
separators  we  secured  the  agency  of  the  De  Laval.  With  the 
wonderful  record  hack  of  the  De  Laval  machine,  together  with 
the  positive  proof  we  could  show  by  actual  demonstration,  we 
were  able  in  a  few  years  to  sell  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  of  the  De  Laval  Hand  Cream  Separators,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  say  that  they  have  given  universal  satisfaction  and  are 
still  in  use,  while  most  of  the  so-called  “  cheap  ”  separators  that 
a  few  of  our  patrons  were  foolish  enough  to  buy  have  found 
their  final  resting  place  in  the  scrap  pile. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  not  agents  for  any  hand  cream 
separator,  hut  for  the  future  good  of  onrown  business  as  well  as 
the  dairy  industry,  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  see  every  dairy¬ 
man  who  buys  a  hand  separator  buy  the  machine  that  will  prove 
the  best  investment  in  the  long  run,  and  wide  experience  has 
taught  us  that  when  it  comes  to  efficiency,  durability  and  hard 
knocks  the  De  Laval  Hand  Cream  Separator  easily  stands  in  a 
class  by  itself.  Beatrice  Creamery  Co., 

A.  E.  Wilkinson,  General  Manager. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co 

General  Offices: 

165-167  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  Madison  Strkkt 

CHICAGO 

1213  A  1215  Fii.bkrt  Strrkt 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dkumm  A  Sacra  mknto  Stb. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


173-177  William  Stricict 

MONTREAL 

14  A  16  I'RINCKBS  Strkkt 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Strkkt 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  A  CHEAP  INCUBATOR 
But  Is  It  Fire-Proof?  Is  It  Insurable? 


Why  Risk  Loss  By  Firo  when  the  Insurance  companies  pro- 
vide  a  way  tor  safe-guarding  your  homes!  Do  you  know  that 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  have  made  new  rules 
whereby  in  order  to  be  insurable,  an  incubator  or  brooder  must 
be  inspected  by  them,  must  be  passed  by  them,  and  must  bear 
their  labelt  It  is  easy  for  you  to  refuse  any  machine  that  does 
not  bear  the  label. 

CYPHERS  FIRE-PROOFED,  INSURABLE 
INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

bear  the  insurance  label,  and  in  buying  them  you  are  protected. 
They  have  for  yearn  been  The  World's  Best  Hatchers  of  Strongest 
Chicks .  Send  for  our  212-page  Book  illustrating  America’s  Big¬ 
gest  Poultry  Farms  and  giving  full  information  on  new  insur¬ 
ance  rules.  It  is  Free.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Oakland.  Cal.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  New  York  City.  N,  Y, 

Kama*  City,  Mo.  Boiton,  Maw.  Chicago.  111. 


1  _ 

CYPHERS 

STANDARD 

FIRE- PROOFED 
INSURABLE 


Treated  with  NITRAGIN 
Yield  13  tons  per  acre 


Nitragin 


BEATS  ALl,  OTHER  BACTERIA  CULTURES  ON  THE  MARKET. 
SUCCESS  GUARANTEED 
IF  NITRAGIN  IS  PROPERLY  USED. 


Just  now  is  the  time  lo  make  a  test  in  your 
home.  Send  20  cents  for  a  trial  bottle, 
the  results  will  convince  you  that 
your  fields  will  give  similar  yields, 
when  NITRAGIN  is  applied  to 
them.  Price  $2  Per  Acre. 


Dr.  Reiche  Nitragin  Co 

Dept-  109,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Untreated 
Yield  2  tons  pei 


acre 


NITRAGIN 

increases  the 
yield  of  Alfalfa, clov¬ 
er,  peas,  beans  and  all 
leguminous  crops.  Enriches 
tile  soil  in  nitrogen.  Effects  on 
crops  of  the  following  years  will  be 
surprising.  Corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  to¬ 
bacco,  vegetables  will  gain  thereby.  Nit¬ 
ragin  is  ready  for  use.  Mix  it  with  milk, 
sprinkle  the  seed  with  it  and  sow. _ 

What  the  Experiment  Stations  say.  — 

The  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  writes  on  Feb.  0,  ’09:  “We  bad  very 
satisfactory  results  with  Nitragin.”  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Canada, writes 
on  August  14,  ’08:  “In  many  instances  in¬ 
deed  a  very  marked  increase  in  yield  was 
obtained  with  Nitragin.” 


Ask  the  WIFE 

SHE  WASHES  IT 


Your  wife  know 


bowl — with  just  one  tiny,  plain  piece  inside,  a; 
complicated  ‘‘disc”  or  “bucket  bowls”  shown  i 

Show  her  these  pictures,  made  from  ac¬ 
tual  photographs.  Ask  her  which  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  bowl  she  would  rather  wash  ?  She’ll  put 
her  finger  on  the  Tubular  every  time  and  thank 
you  for  saving  her  needless  labor. 

You  will  appreciate  the  many  exclusive 
advantages  of  the  1909  Tubular  “A”  Cream 
Separator. 

You  will  like  the  low  supply  can,  single  fric- 
tionlessball bearing  supporting  thebowl,  entirely 
enclosed  self-oiling  gears  and  ball  bearing,  the 
plumb  bob  attached  to  the  frame  for  quickly 
leveling  the  machine  and  keeping  it  level,  the 
single  piece  frame  and  the  great  simplicity  of 
the  entire  machine. 

Put  your  heads  together  and  talk  this 
over.  You’ll  agree  that  the  1909  Tubular  “A” 
is  the  finest  cream  separator  money  can  buy. 

Tubulars  Are  Entirely  Different  From  all  Others 

Built  on  29  years’  experience,  in  the  world’s 
greatest  cream  separator  factory.  1908  sales  way  ahead 
of  1907 — way  out  of  sight  of  any  other  make,  if  not  all 
others  combined.  Write  for  complete  catalog  No.  153. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Portland.  Ore. 
Winnipeg,  Can.  Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mashinjj  the  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
bowl.  Only  three  pieces.  The  brush, 
the  girl  is  using,  cleans  the  inside  in  a 
moment.  Easier  washed,  more  durable 
than  any  other  bowl. 


She  Will  NOT  Want  These 


What  woman  would  choose  to 
wash  any  of  these  heavy  compli¬ 
cated  “bucket  bowls”  when  she 
can  have  a  simple  Dairy  Tubular 
instead  ?  What  man  would  expect 
any  of  these  complicated  “  bucket 
bowls”  to  be  as  durable  as  the 
simple  Dairy  Tubular?” 


This  is  the  Sharpies  1909  Dairy 
Tubular  “A.”  So  simple  and  perfect  in 
construction,  that  the  medium  sizes  can 
be  turned  by  one  who  is  seated.  Self 
oiling  enclosed  gears.  Low,  steady  sup¬ 
ply  can.  Plumb  bob  attached  for  quickly 
leveling  the  machine. 
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SOME  BREEDING  POINTERS. 


Practically  every  farmer  is  a  breeder 
of  live  stock  and  of  plants,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  breeding 
should  be  a  part  of  his  education.  “Like 
begets  like,”  is  one  of  the  foundation 
truths  of  breeding,  and  one  that  is  so 
often  disregarded.  For  instance,  a 
farmer  has  two  or  three  family  cows  of 
fair  ability  to  produce  milk,  and  their 
breeding  is  heterogeneous,  with  Short¬ 
horn  blood  predominating.  There  is  an 
excellent  Jersey  sire  nearby  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  for  milk,  the  farmer  breeds  his 
scrub  cows  to  this  bull.  Perhaps  he 
gets  some  heifers  from  this  cross  and 
by  the  time  they  are  of  breeding  age 
his  fancy  has  changed  from  Jersey  to 
Short-horn  or  Hereford,  and  maybe  there 
are  one  or  two  pure-bred  bulls  of 'these 
beef  breeds  near  this  nan,  and  he 
breeds  his  half-Jersey  heifers  to  a  beef 
sire.  After  trying  Short-horn  sires  for 
a  time  an  Angus  bull  comes  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  crossing  goes  on 
with  a  more  or  less  violent  change  of 
type  each  time,  and  a  consequent  loss 
of  fixity  of  character  in  the  herd.  Such 
vacillating  breeding  will  induce  very 
marked  variation  in  type  and  likely 
cause  a  reversion  to  an  earlier  and 
more  worthless  form.  The  same  mis¬ 
take  is  made  in  breeding  horses,  and 
in  a  less  degree  with  hogs  and  sheep, 
for  with  these  smaller  animals  the  char¬ 
acters  of  different  breeds  are  less  an¬ 
tagonistic  than  in  the  different  breeds 
of  horses  and  cattle.  From  the  above  it 
wil  he  seen  that  the  tendency  of  off¬ 
spring  to  resemble  parents,  heredity  in 
fact,  enables  ns  to  break  up  the  fixity 
of  character  of  a  breed  by  crossing,  but, 
mn  the  other  hand,  it  enables  us  to  fix 
the  character  and  type  of  a  breed  if  we 
mate  animals  having  a  sameness  of 
type,  and  then  select  such  of  the  result¬ 
ing  offspring  as  approach  our  ideal  type. 
The  term  heredity  is  usually  used  to 
mean  the  tendency  to  resemble  the  im¬ 
mediate  parents  or  ancestors,  but  it 
should  also  include  the  term  atavism, 
or  the  tendency  to  resemble  remote  an¬ 
cestors,  for  both  atavism  and  heredity 
mean  almost  the  same  thing,  and  both 
are  opposed  to  variation,  whether  varia¬ 
tion  be  caused  by  crossing  of  dissim¬ 
ilar  types  or  by  changes  in  feed  and 
environment. 

When  we  reach  the  point  in  selection 
and  breeding,  where  we  wish  to  fix  the 


type  then  variation  becomes  a  foe,  to  be 
fought  by  more  rigid  selection,  the  mat¬ 
ing  of  quite  similar  types,  or  even 
close  inbreeding.  Variation  can  never 
be  eliminated,  and  fortunately  so,  for 
then  progress  would  end,  so  it  remains 
for  us  to  take  advantage  of  variation, 
to  add  up  or  accumulate,  the  good  char¬ 
acters  it  gives  us  and  to  eliminate  the 
bad  ones,  by  means  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  Though  inbreeding  has  played  a 
large  part  in  the  origination  of  breeds 
and  races  selection  has  played  a  much 
larger  and  more  important  part,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
Inbreeding  fixes  type,  because  closely- 
related  animals  have  almost  exactly 
similar  characteristics;  so  the  fixing  of 
type  bj'  inbreeding  is  more  certain  and 
rapid  than  where  one  depends  upon 


to  one  thing  till  he  shall  have  accom¬ 
plished  what  he  set  out  to  do,  or  some¬ 
thing  far  better  He  will  not  be  raising 
scrubs  one  year  and  beef  grades  the 
next,  or  perhaps  dairy  grades ;  a  race¬ 
horse  now,  drafters  later  and  finally 
coachers;  he  will  not  change  according 
tc  every  flitting  fancy  of  his  own  or 
of  his  neighbor,  who  is  -  good  fellow 
and  a  plausible  talker.  There  are  farm¬ 
ers.  in  every  neighborhood  who  breed 
their  stock  in  just  such  a  helter-skelter 
way,  and  who,  perhaps,  make  some 
money,  but  they  would  make  more 
money  by  raising  stock  capable  of  mar¬ 
ket  classification  and  they  would  de¬ 
rive  more  pleasure  from  handling  the 
finer  stock,  and  the  children  would  not 
be  led  to  consider  the  farm  as  not  giv¬ 
ing  scope  for  the  use  of  education. 

Note  the  animals  shown  and  then  an- 


February  27, 

mend  any  breed  or  type,  but  to  urge  the 
farmer  and  the  breeder  to  breed  true  to 
type ;  thus,  if  you  have  draft  mares  breed 
to  draft  stallions  of  any  breed,  and  if 
you  have  the  beef  type  of  cows,  breed  to 
beef  sires  of  any  breed,  if  intended  for 
the  market  only;  however,  if  you  wish 
to  produce  stock  for  breeding  purposes 
you  must  breed  true  to  breed  as  well 
as  to  type,  if  you  desire  success. 

The  man  who  breeds  a  general  pur¬ 
pose  mare  to  a  draft  stallion,  the  re¬ 
sulting  filly  to  a  coacher  and  the  off¬ 
spring  of  this  union,  to  a  trotting  stal¬ 
lion,  because  of  impulses  of  fleeting 
fancy,  is  very  liable  to  backslide  in 
other  ways.  Flexibility  of  mind  is 
very  desirable  but  one  can  be  flexible 
without  giving  up  salient  principles;  it 
is  the  easy,  indifferent,  happy-go-lucky, 
seeking  the  path  of  least  resistance,  dis¬ 
position  that  leads  you  nowhere  in 
breeding  live  stock,  or  in  any  other  field 
of  endeavor  on  this  planet.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


TWO  EXAMPLES  OF  BEEF  BREEDING 


mating  unrelated  animals  of  apparently 
similar  type.  Besides  adding  together 
good  qualities,  inbreeding  will  as  cer¬ 
tainly  add  together  bad  qualities  and 
constitutional  weaknesses,  and  this  is 
where  the  danger  lies,  so  we  must  stop 
before  this  occurs. 

At  present  the  origination  of  new 
breeds  and  the  fixation  of  type  need 
concern  us  but  little,  for  others  have 
done  that  for  us,  and  from  their  hands 
we  take  several  fine  breeds  of  live 
stock,  which,  however,  we  are  on  our 
honor  to  at  least  keep  up  to  the  stan¬ 
dard.  by  good  management  and  which 
we  may  further  improve  by  careful 
selection  and  breeding.  To  succeed  as 
a  breeder  of  live  stock  a  man  must  not 
be  vacillating  in  character;  lie  must  have 
a  fixity  of  purpose  and  ability  to  stick 


swer  this :  Could  a  man  who  changes 
his  mind  and  his  methods  with  the  wind, 
produce  a  breed  of  live  stock,  whose 
individuals  equal  the  fine  specimens 
shown  here,  and  which  are  all  very 
much  alike  in  form,  color  and  weight? 
The  two  Angus,  cattle  shown  are  very 
fine  animals,  but  if  properly  bred  the 
majority  of  the  individuals  are  of  an 
equally  fine  type,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  every  other  breed  of  live  stock  and 
of  plants,  also.  No  one  should  attempt 
to  breed  a  pure  strain  of  live  stock, 
until  that  person  shall  have  decided 
definitely  what  particular  breed  he  likes 
best,  and  just  what  ideals  he  will  select 
and  breed  for;  then,  if  he  be  true  to 
his  ideals  and  possesses  a  fixity  of  char¬ 
acter  and  mind,  he  cannot  fail  in  his 
work.  This  is  not  written  to  reeom- 


Butter  from  One  Cow. 

When  I  have  small  quantities  of  cream  I 
use  a  two-quart  Mason  jar  for  a  churn, 
grasping  top  and  bottom  iu  each  hand  anri 
shaking  it  back  and  forth.  Jar  should  not 
be  more  than  half  full  (o  allow  for  a  good 
shake;  if  too  full  it  will  be  apt  to  turn 
light,  like  whipped  cream,  especially  if 
cream  is  cold.  I  use  about  eight  drops  of 
color  to  one  quart  cream.  In  this  way  I 
have  made  all  butter  we  have  used  for  two 
months  and  have  some  ahead.  If  I  had  to 
keep  cream  until  there  was  enough  for  a 
churning  it  would  be  too  old  and  get  hitter 
and  make  hard  churning.  With  my  way  I 
can  hold  the  jar  over  the  stove  (and  the 
heat  of  the  hands  helps,  too,)  and  soon 
warm  it  up  and  have  from  three-quarters 
to  a  pound  of  butter  and  no  heavy  churn 
to  wash.  I  think  this  is  original  with  me, 
as  I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  else  using 

it.  H.  M.  T. 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Ans. — We  have  often  made  butter  in 
this  way.  If  carefully  done  you  can 
turn  out  good  quality.  Some  years  ago 
we  saw  an  “invention” — a  shaker  which 
whirled  and  shook  up  a  jarful  of  cfeam 
by  turning  a  handle. 


Lady  :  “What  do  you  want,  my  little 
man?”  Little  Boy  (carrying  a  cat): 
“I  want  that  five  dollars  you  offered 
as  a  reward  for  the  return  of  your 
canary  bird.”  Ladv :  “That’s  not  a 
canary ;  it’s  a  cat.”  Little  Boy :  “I 
know  it ;  but  the  bird’s  inside.” — Judge. 
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the  deer  nuisance  in  that  bash¬ 
ful  STATE. 

I  was  glad  to  note  Prof.  Stuart’s  article 
on  page  135.  This  deer  question  should  be 
discussed  from  all  sides.  Mr.  Stuart’s  posi¬ 
tion  seems  to  he  based  on  what  these  deer 
are  doing,  or  rather  what  they  are  not 
doing,  near  Lake  Champlain.  Taking  the 
State  as  a  whole,  deer  are  doing  a  very 
great  amount  of  damage  to  all  farm  crops, 
and  especially  to  young  orchards.  This  dam¬ 
age  is  not  confined  to  the  more  thickly 
wooded  sections  of  the  State  either.  On 
the  other  hand  the  greater  damage  is  being 
done  in  and  near  towns  and  villages.  I 
have  before  me  a  report  of  one  man  who 
has  lost  6,000  apple  trees  by  deer.  A 
man  in  this  town  had  300  trees  killed 
the  first  Summer  after  they  were  planted. 
Another  man  lost  his  cherry  orchard  by 
deer.  Still  another  lost  1,500  apple  trees, 
and  if  space  would  allow  I  could  name  a 
half  a  hundred  more.  Prof.  Stuart  should 
look  about  and  learn  the  full  extent  of  this 
deer  nuisance.  The  writer  can  appreciate 
fully  the  advice  to  say  as  little  as  possible 
about  this  deer  question  for  fear  of  the 
effect  on  orchard  planting  in  Vermont,  but 
this  looks  to  me  like  a  short-sighted  policy. 

These  wild  deer  are  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  damage  in  New  England,  and 
have  been  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate 
under  our  laws.  Our  only  remedy  is  laws 
less  favorable  to  the  deer ;  these  we  will 
never  get  by  hiding  the  facts.  If  our  State 
Horticultural  Society  would  take  this  mat¬ 
ter  up  in  earnest  they  could  very  soon  have 
laws  enacted  that  would  give  the  farmer 
the  lawful  right  to  protect  his  property. 
The  truth  of  this  deer  question  may,  and 
no  doubt  will,  for  a  time,  have  a  tendency 
to  curtail  orchard  planting  in  Vermont,  but 
we  are  certain  of  relief  in  time,  through 
the  enactment  of  better  laws,  but  I  will 
submit  to  the  good  judgment  of  Prof. 
Stuart  that  such  articles  as  his  will  do 
little  to  hasten  such  laws.  At  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  our  game 
laws  were  amended,  allowing  the  shooting 
of  does  as  well  as  bucks  during  the  open 
season  This  will  help,  for  every  doe  killed 
stops  the  increase  so  much.  When  the 
hunters  of  the  State  can  shoot  in  six  days 
2,205  male  deer  it  would  really  seem  that 
this  is  a  question  that  wrould  interest  the 
people  who  have  them  to  feed.  At  the  start 
the  writer  was  practically  alone  in  the 
fight  against  this  deer  nuisance.  Others 
have  joined  in  and  the  result  so  far  is 
seen  in  the  so-called  doe  law. 

We  believe  fully  in  the  possibilities  of 
Vermont  as  an  apple-growing  State.  We 
are  now  clearing  the  land  for  another  apple 
orchard,  for  we  have  faith  to  believe  that 
the  farmers  of  old  Vermont  will  rise  up  and 
demand,  and  get,  such  laws  as  will  favor 
the  farmer  instead  of  the  sportsmen.  We 
believe  that  every  man  who  believes  in  the 
future  possibilities  of  Vermont  as  an  apple- 
producing  State,  even  though  his  own  or¬ 
chard  is  not  being  damaged  by  deer,  should 
help  to  keep  this  matter  before  the  people, 
lest  they  forget.  Deer  never  have  damaged 
the  writer’s  orchards  to  the  value  of  one 
mill,  yet  he  knows  of  hundreds  who 
have  suffered  setere  losses  by  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  these  wild  animals,  and  is  ready 
to  do  all  in  his.  power  to  get  such  laws 
enacted  as  will  give  these  people  permanent 
relief.  The  Champlain  Valley  is  but  a  very 
small  part  of  Vermont,  and  while  it  is  a  fact 
that  they  grow  excellent  apples  up  there 
they  are  not  better  than  can  be  and  are 
grown  in  almost  any  other  section  of  the 
State.  Below  I  give  an  official  list,  by 
counties,  of  the  male  deer  shot  during  the 
six  days  of  open  season  last  Fall.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  thei’e  are  few 
sections  of  Vermont  not  well  stocked  with 
deer. 

Addison,  107 ;  Bennington,  147 ;  Cale¬ 
donia,  115;  Chittendon,  127;  Essex,  61; 
Franklin,  93;  Grand  Isle,  1;  Lamoille,  137; 
Orange,  134;  Orleans,  90;  Rutland,  269; 
Washington,  349;  Windham,  191;  Wind¬ 
sor,  384. 

We  all  know  very  well  that  the  famous 
Jersey  cattle  case  never  could  have  been 
brought  to  the  successful  finish  only  by 
persistent  efforts  in  bringing  the  truth, 
and  the  full  truth,  to  light.  Perhaps  it 
hurt  the  industry  for  a  time,  and  prevented 
some  from  starting  in  to  breed  Jerseys, 
but  there  is  probably  not  one  person  in 
> he  country  to-day  who  does  not  know  that 
1  iie  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  more  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  registered  cattle  by  its  persistent 
efforts  in  showing  up  this  cattle  case  than 
any  one  thing  that  ever  happened.  The 
lull  truth  about  this  deer  nuisance  will 
give  us  better  laws,  in  fact  it  has  already 
given  us  better  laws,  and  when  these  game 
laws  are  made  right,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  we  see  large  commercial  orchards 
planted  here  in  Vermont. 

In  the  election  of  a  town  representa¬ 
tive  last  Fall  this  deer  question  was  the 
main  issue,  and  the  thi;ee  candidates  who 
uere  up  for  nomination  made  statements 
in  our  local  papers  as  to  their  standing  on 
this  question.  One  of  these  men  had  lost  an 
apple  orchard  of  300  trees  by  deer.  All  three 
of  them  owned  farms,  but  only  one  was  a 


real  farmer;  he  was  elected.  Practically 
the  same  thing  happened  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Westminster.  The  farmers  must 
have  the  right  to  protect  their  crops  against 
anyone  or  anything,  and  they  will  acquire 
that  right  only  by  sticking  together.  Let 
US  stick.  A.  A.  HALLADAY. 

Vermont. 


LEGAL  FARM  MATTERS. 

Conveying  Right  of  Way. 

A  man  signs  a  paper  conveying  a  right  of 
way  through  his  farm  for  a  county  road. 
His  wife  did  not  join  in  the  conveyance, 
does  title  pass?  f.  w. 

Indiana. 

If  the  husband  owned  the  property  he 
may  convey  what  interest  he  holds,  but  he 
cannot  convey  or  lessen  the  dower  interest 
of  his  wife.  To  give  good  title  the  wife 
should  join  in  the  petition  or  deed  or 
convey  her  interest  in  it.  The  dower  rights 
of  the  wife  become  operative  at  the  death 
of  the  husband  and  continue  for  her  widow¬ 
hood. 

Division  of  Wife’s  Property. 

A  wife  dies  intestate  leaving  a  widower 
and  children.  The  title  to  the  real  prop¬ 
erty  was  in  the  name  of  the  husband.  How 
is  her  estate  distributed?  p.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

The  deceased  as  wife  bad  a  dower  in¬ 
terest  in  the  real  property  of  the  husband, 
but  this  died  with  her,  as  it  cannot  be 
inherited  nor  transferred.  Dower  rights  are 
available  only  when  the  wife  survives  the 
husband.  As  to  her  personal  property,  the 
husband  is  entitled  to  one-third  and  the 
remainder  is  divided  among  her  children. 

Ownership  of  Manure. 

I  bought  a  farm  on  which  there  is  a 
quantity  of  manure.  Is  this  mine  or  may 
the  seller  dispose  of  it?  si.  h.  d. 

New  Hampshire. 

Manure  is  a  part  of  the  real  property, 
and  passes  to  the  purchaser  with  the  deed 
as  the  trees,  fences  or  buildings.  ‘‘Good 
"husbandry  is  good  law,”  so  the  manure 
produced  on  a  farm  must  be  applied  on 
the  farm.  A  farm  tenant  is  not  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  his  manure.  This  rule  does 
not  obtain  in  case  of  a  livery  stable. 

Eviction  of  Tenant. 

I  bought  a  place  occupied  by  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  tenant.  The  owner  promised  to 
give  me  possession  at  once,  but  the  tenant 
is  still  in  the  house.  Dow  can  I  get  him 

out?  E.  M.  B. 

West  Virginia. 

Write  the  tenant  a  courteous  note  ex¬ 
plaining  the  sale,  and  request  that  he  al¬ 
low  you  to  take  possession  at  an  early 
date ;  also  send  him  a  written  demand  that 
he  vacate  within  a  few  days.  Keep  a  copy 
of  this  demand.  Request  the  seller  to  de¬ 
mand  that  he  move  out.  Your  laws  allow 
you  to  proceed  in  ejection,  but  you  should 
be  able  to  get  possession  by  a  tactful 
course.  Make  the  tenant  see  that  it  will 
be  to  his  interest  quietly  to  vacate.  If  be 
still  refuses  to  leave  you  may  apply  to  any 
local  justice,  who  will  be  glad  to  evict  him. 


Trespass  on  Ice  Pond. 

Fishermen  annoy  me  by  cutting  holes  in 
my  ice  pond  and  fishing  there.  What  can 
I  do  in  the  matter?  s.  p. 

New  York. 

If  the  premises  is  yours,  or  you  have  the 
right  to  gather  ice  there,  you  may  pro¬ 
ceed  in  trespass  against  any  intruders,  but 
a  quicker  way  would  be  to  prosecute  them 
for  malicious  mischief  under  Section  640, 
No.  7,  of  the  Penal  Code.  You  should  first 
post  a  notice  forbidding  trespassers. 

Accidental  Poisoning  of  Cattle. 

I  have  rented  pasture  from  a  farmer  who 
threw  branches  from  wild  cherry  trees 
among  the  cattle  while  trimming  the  fences. 
The  cows  ate  the  wilted  leaves  and  one  of 
them  died  in  consequence.  Is  the  owner 
liable?  Will  it  excuse  the  owner  if  his 
servant  did  the  cutting,  or  if  they  did  not 
know  that  such  leaves  are  poisonous? 

Connecticut.  l.  j.  h. 

A  person  is  answerable  in  damages  for 
the  wrong  he  does,  whether  he  does  it  him¬ 
self  or  by  a  servant,  and  whether  he 
realize  the  wrong.  A  man  is  presumed  to 
know  the  usual  result  of  his  acts.  In 
order  to  recover  you  must  prove  that  the 
farmer  cut  down  the  wild  cherry  leaves, 
allowed  the  cows  access  to  them,  that  they 
contain  a  poisonous  acid  while  wilting, 
that  they  ate  the  leaves  and  that  the  death 
is  due  to  the  leaves.  You  should  have  an 
autopsy  or  examination  of  the  cow's  stom¬ 
ach,  otherwise  the  courts  may  conclude 
that  her  death  is  due  to  another  cause. 
While  you  have  a  good  case  your  proof 
should  bo  clear  and  convincing. 
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American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book,  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  HOOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELTRIA.  OH10 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  *ave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HARNESS 

By  Mail 


You  can  buy  custom-made 
rroak-tanned  harness  direct  from 
bur  factory  at  wholesale  prices 
ou  save  two  profits— the  jobber’s 
and  dealer’s.  W  rite  for  onr  new  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  just  bow  much  money  you  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  we  leave  yon  to  be  the  judge.  If 
yon’reuotsatisfied, money  back.  Every 
farmer  Bhonld  have  our  booklet.  Write 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  F. 

THE  KINti  HARNESS  CO., 

6  I.uke  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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In  the  brief  description  1  gave  of  my 
New  Idea  cement  post,  1  could  not  do  it 
justice  or  explain  its  many  advantages,  or 
even  show  how  to  set  one  as  it  should  be. 
I  will  answer  to  L.  II.  D.,  Massachusetts, 
page  106,  first.  Your  suggestion  is  good, 
but  it  would  require  more  molds,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  trouble  iu  filling  them  in  from 
the  end,  than  from  the  side.  I  shall  set 
some  of  these  post  butts  or  foundations  on 
low  land  in  the  Spring.  I  shall  excavate 
a  hole  two  feet  deep,  or  down  to  pan.  Then 
I  shall  mix  up  some  concrete  in  this  pro¬ 
portion  :  1-4-8,  one  cement,  four  sand,  eight 
crushed  stone.  After  plumbing  the  post,  I 
shall  dump  in  the  concrete,  firm  it  down, 
and  form  the  mass  into  mushroom  shape  so 
as  to  give  it  solidity.  In  firmer  soil  that 
shape  might  not  be  necessary. 

In  reply  to  C.  E.  C.,  I  would  suggest 
that  where  cedar  posts  were  cheap,  they 
could  be  used  in  a  concrete  base.  I  would 
advise  slightly  tapering  the  bottom  of  the 
post  and  smoothing  it.  Then  if  the  post 
rots  it  could  be  lifted  out  and  another 
fitted  in.  Allow  space  to  pour  in  some  soft 
cement  which  would  make  it  firm.  Frown¬ 
ing  the  rim  of  cement  would  tend  to  turn 
water  away. 

In  answer  to  M.  II.  I  will  say  that  I 
mean  to  reinforce  vertically,  up  and  down 
each  side  of  bolt  holes,  allowing  the  pipe 
or  iron  reinforcement  to  drop  six  inches  or 
a  foot  below  the  junction  of  wood  and 
cement.  The  wooden  plugs  are  only  passed 
through  the  mold  to  make  holes '  for  the 
bolts,  and  should  be  tile  size  of  the  bolts. 
I  hardly  think  that  posts  eouhl  break  if 
pieces  of  iron  were  Imbedded  in  them ;  in 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be 
stronger  than  wire.  But  that  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  judgment.  I  have  given  you 
the  theory,  the  basic  principle,  and  I  expect 
and  hope  that  you  will  improve  upon  it. 

Massachusetts.  wm.  f.  henderson. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

$4  AA  buys  fall  roll  (108  sq.  ft.;  oi  strictly  high 
■  IvVf  tfrade  roofing,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
|  ■■■§  *ace*  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  libera  1  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

<,  X0,1*  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dopt.  A31  , Cleveland.  O. 


For  the  Building  Materials 
For  Your  Home 

We  can  save  you  money  and 
at  the  same  time  give  you 
30  Days’  Time 
in  Which  to  Pay 
This  200-  for  all  the  Sash,  Doors,  Frames, 
Cat-  Moldings,  Stairwork,  Porch- 
Send  For  wor*c  anci  Building  Materials 
It  Today  for  your  New  Home. 

Schaller-Hoerr  Co. 

1 38  Douglas  Station,  Chicago 


Concrete  Construction  on  the  Farm 


ECONOMICAL— DURABLE— SIGHTLY— SANITARY— ADAPTABLE 

If  you  contemplate  building  anything  of  wood,  brick,  metal  or  stone,  consider 
first  that  economy  in  building  and  construction  on  the  farm  depends  on 
the  lasting  qualities  of  the  materials  used. 

Wood  is  short  lived  at  best,  requires  paint  and  repairs  and 
is  steadily  advancing  in  price. 

Brick  and  cut  stone  are  too  expensive  for  practical  farm  pur¬ 
poses,  and  in  many  cases  are  not  readily  available. 

CONCRETE  is  being  adopted  by  farmers  and  stock  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  because — 

It  will  outlast  wood,  it  is  cheaper  than  brick  or 
stone  and  is  more  adaptable. 

Its  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

Repairs  and  painting  are  avoided. 

Cleanliness  and  sanitary  conditions  are  secured. 

Every  man  can  be  his  own  builder. 

“ATLAS ”  Portland  Cement  is  in  greater  demand  than  any 
other  cement,  because  of  its  well-known  standard  quality,  unfailing  uniformity  and  the 
reputation  that  backs  the  trade-mark. 

When  you  build  use  “ATLAS.11  Insist  on  getting  it.  There  is  only 
one  quality  manufactured— the  same  for  everybody.  You  will  know  it  by 

the  trade  mark.  Daily  productive  Capacity  over  40,000  barrels. 

OUR  BOOK  SENT  FREE 

“Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm“  contains 
dozens  of  pictures,  together  with  full  specifications  and  directions  for  all  sorts 
of  buildings,  devices  and  farm  appliances.  It’s  free  on  request. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  DEPT.  22  30  BROAD  ST.  NEW  YORK 
(Mas  ■THE  CEMENT  ORDERED  BYTHE  U.S.GDVERNMENT  FOR  THE  PANAMA  CANALS 


TRADE-MARK 


PORTLAND  % 

ATLAS 

^.  CEMENT 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


21.4 


'THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DRAWING  UP  FARM  PLANS. 

It  lias  been  pleasant  work,  for  two 
or  three  evenings  past,  drawing  a  map 
of  the  farm  and  planning  where  to  put 
next  year’s  crops.  The  soil  of  our 
farm  varies  from  a  sandy  loam  to 
heavy  clay.  In  the  river  lot  are  two 
acres  of  clay  in  new  seeding.  Five 
acres  at  the  back  of  the  farm  are  also 
heavy  clay,  three  acres  of  it  being  in 
Timothy  and  two  plowed  for  oats.  In 
between  these  two  fields,  the  land  is 
mostly  sandy  loam  with  good-sized 
spots  of  heavy  clay  cropping  out  in 
many  places.  This  peculiar  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  two  soils  explains  why  I 
have  divided  the  fields  into  so  many 
small  plots.  I  presume  I  shall  be  crit¬ 
icized  for  cutting  up  the  land  in  such 
checkerboard  fashion,  but  I  have  only 
25  acres,  and  have  worked  this  place 
more  or  less  for  15  years,  most  of  the 
time  in  connection  with  a  larger  farm, 
and  know  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
can  calculate  pretty  well,  by  this  time, 
about  what  to  plant  and  where  to  get 
the  best  results.  If  I  had  a  larger 
place  I  could  not  spend  time,  of  course, 
to  look  after  so  many  different  pieces. 

Above  the  two-acre  river  lot  is  a 
damp  strip  which  I  propose  to  set  to 
celery.  Between  this  and  the  farm¬ 
house  is  a  good-sized  garden  plot  of 
black  loam,  which  I  shall  plant  to 
onions.  Potatoes  will  be  raised  on  the 
bit  of  new  land  east  of  the  farmhouse. 

I  want  to  keep  the  “bugs”  picked  by 
hand  from  this  patch,  to  prove  to  my¬ 
self  whether  Paris-green  induces  blight 
as  I  have  read  and  am  inclined  from 
observation,  to  believe.  I  have  an- 
another  strip  of  new  land  above  the 
road,  and  here  I  shall  also  plant  pota¬ 
toes  and  spray  them  as  usual  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris-green. 

Along  the-  shore  of  the  river  is  a 
heavy  growth  of  cedars,  and  on  the 
western  border  of  the  farm,  just  above 
the  cedars,  is  a  block  of  Sugar  maples. 
Six  years  ago  I  set  out  96  trees,  and 
there  are  66  there  now.  They  have 
made  a  remarkable  growth.  Below  the 
road  is  one  more  field  which  is  divided 
into  several  plots.  On  the  lower,  por¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  sandy  loam  that  holds 
moisture  well  even  in  a  dry  season,  I 
have  planned  to  set  out  blackberries 
and  red  raspberries.  I  have  now  in 
the  large  field  above  the  road,  a  six- 
year-old  blackberry  bed,  a  three-year- 
old  bed  of  red  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries,  and  a  two-year-old  bed  of  red 
raspberries.  These  older  beds  do  well 
in  favorable  seasons,  but  are  badly  af¬ 
fected  by  continued  dry  weather,  even 
when  heavily  mulched.  I  think  the  pro¬ 
posed  bed  in  the  lower  lot  will  be  near¬ 
ly  ideal  for  berry  culture.  I  have  two 
plots  of  strawberries,  about  one- 
fourth  acre  in  the  two.  The  bit  of 
new  seeding  in  the  lower  west  lot,  I 
mean  to  cut  early,  plow,  and  sow  to 
buckwheat. 

For  my  corn,  I  have  heavy  clover 
sod  plowed  under;  have  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  for  Telephone  peas,  which  are 
the  only  sort  we  can  spend  time  to  pick. 
They  are  extra  large  and  sweet,  but 
are  rather  a  late-maturing  variety. 
Another  quarter  of  an  acre  will  be  put 
into  beans.  I  have  had  “spells”  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  trying  to  grow  Alfalfa. 

It  usually  looks  fine  as  it  goes  into 
the  Winter,  but  has  never  done  well 
the  second  year.  I  shall  put  in  a  few 
rows  near  the  henhouse  and  cultivate 
between  the  rows,  to  see  if  I  cannot  in 
that  way,  get  a  piece  started  for  my 
hens. 

The  side-hill,  just  above  the  road,  is 
a  bit  of  land  sloping  toward  the  south 
and  protected  from  even  south  winds 
by  the  willows  in  the  run  at  the  base. 
The  temperature  here  is  often  like  an 
oven.  Tire  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam. 

It  is  very  early  ground,  and  as  we 
usually  do  not  have  frosts  until  late 
in  the  Fall,  on  account  of  nearness  to 
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the  river,  this  piece  of  land  has  a  very 
long  season.  Strange  to  say,  I  have 
never  had  a  good  crop  of  anything 
here,  except  hay.  Corn,  potatoes,  gar¬ 
den  stuff,  oats  and  buckwheat  were  all 
disappointments.  If  I  could  afford  it 
I  should  like  to  try  the  experiment  of 
setting  this  piece  to  grapes,  which  in 
our  climate  do  not  do  well.  My  pres¬ 
ent  plan  is  to  fence  it  for  a  bit  more 
pasture.  It  is  seeded  to  clover  now. 
Every  year  the  work  of  the  farm  is 
mapped  out  in  this  way.  Well  laid 


a  little,  while  at  the  house  it  is  only 
running  when  needed.  I  am  telling 
our  people  what  I  saw  done  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire  some  45  years  ago. 
A  Mr.  Lang  laid  a  concrete  continuous 
pipe  from  spring  to  house  and  barn. 
He  hollowed  out  the  earth  at  bottom 
of  a  five-foot  ditch,  and  put  in  concrete 
enough  to  form  bottom  of  pipe,  and 
laid  on  a  rubber  hose.  Measure  should  be 
at  least  V/t,  better  two  inches  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  then  put  on  more  concrete,  so 
as  to  form  at  least  three  inches  over 
rubber  hose,  thus  leaving  even  thick¬ 
ness  of  three  inches  all  around  the  rub¬ 
ber  hose.  Then  further  on  laid  some 
more  concrete  as  above  at  bottom  of 
ditch,  and  after  the  concrete  over  rub¬ 
ber  hose  was  hard  enough  to  hold  its 
shape  he  pulled  the  hose  along  and  laid 
on  more  concrete.  This  he  kept  on  do¬ 
ing  till  he  got  to  the  house.  You  will 
see  that  he  had  a  concrete  pipe  that 
was  all  one  piece  and  below  the  frost. 
There  would  be  no  rust  in  the  pipe,  nor 
leaks.  Our  500  feet  of  iron  pipe  troubles 
so  much  that  I  think  it  best  to  put 
down  the  Lang  concrete  pipe.  If  one 
wants  to  tap  main  pipe  at  any  place 
on  the  route,  put  in  a  brass  pipe  with 
two  flanges  running  both  -ways  length¬ 
ways  of  concrete  pipe  so  one  culd  use 
a  Stimson  wrench  to  couple  on  a 
pipe  for  carrying  water  wherever  you 
wish.  I  do  not  think  it  would  cost  over 
five  cents  per  rod  for  the  laying  of  the 
concrete  pipe.  After  a  few  rods  were 
laid  and  your  men  got  used  to  its  work¬ 
ings  two  men  could  lav  it  very  fast. 


’You  need  this 


Buggy 
ooK^ 


Our  new  1909  Veh.1- 
Jcle  Catalogue  Is 
ready.  It  is  the  best 

V  e  h  i  c  1  e  Catalogue 
we  have  ever  printed, 
and  illustrates  and 
describes  the  best 
buggies  and  vehicles 
ever  offered  at  prices  $20.00  to  $35.00  lower  • 
than  their  equal  can  be  purchased  elsewhere 
You  need  this  Buggy  Book.  It  tells  you 
how  to  buy,  whether  you  buy  from  us  or  not. 
We  also  have  special  Catalogues  of  Farm 
Wagons,  Business  Wagons  and  Pony  Ve¬ 
hicles;  ask  for  any  or  all  of  them  if  you  are 
interested,  but  be  sure  to  send  today  for 
our  free  Vehicle  Catalogue  No.  534 A.. 

Send  Us  $56.95 

for  our  latest,  highest  grade  Automobile  Seat 
Top  Buggy  here  illustrated  and  you  will  get  the 
very  best  buggy  that  anybody  wants  to  use.  We 
can  sell  you  a  top  buggy  as  low  as  $29.95.  guaran¬ 
teed  as  good  as  you  can  get  elsewhere  for  $20  00 
to  $30.00  more  money.  We  can  sell  you  a  run¬ 
about  as  low  as  $23.95,  surreys  as  low  as  $50  95 
farm  wagons  as  low  as  $31.15,  business  wagons  as 
low  as  $33.95,  but  If  you  want  the  buggy  of 
quality  send  us  $56.95  today  and  ask  for  our  Bent 
|  Panel  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy  here  Illustrated. 

Save  Time  and  Freight  . 

=  Charges  =  - 

as  we  ship  buggies  direct  to  you  from 
warehouses  at  Kansas  City,  Alo.:  Wichita, 
Kan.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Fargo,  N.  D.:  St. 
Louis,  Mo.jOmaha,  Neb.;  Milwaukee, VVis.; 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Pittsburg,  Penn.;  Buffalo,  N.  V.;  Albany, 

N.  Y.»  and  Evansville,  Ind. 

If  you  are  in  a  big 
hurry  for  a  buggy, 
just  cut  out  this  ad. 
and  send  it  to  us  with 
856.95,  telling  us 
which  of  the  above! 
warehouses  is  nearest 
your  town,  and  we  | 
will  send  you  quick 
our  latest  nigh  grade  | 
Automobile  Seat  Top 
Buggy  here  illus- 

I\Lr  trated.Onlyafewdays 

to  wait  and  only  a  small  freight  bill  to  pay. 


plans  and  faith  ful  work  will  insure 
profitable  crops  in  a  good  year,  and 
will  help  to  avoid  total  failure  if  the 
season  he  unfavorable. 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.  e.  r.  f. 


CONCRETE  WATER  PIPE— NO  RUST. 

I  see  an  inquiry  from  P.  M.  M.,  Penn- 
lyn.  Pa.,  in  regard  to  rust  in  water  pipes. 
We  have  a  500  foot  iron  pipe,  and  it 
troubles  the  folks  in  the  house;  at  the 
barn  we  see  nothing  out  of  the  way. 
Our  spring  is  above  the  barn  on  other 
side  of  the  road,  so  the  water  comes 
to  barn  first,  as  we  tap  the  main  pipe 
at  the  barn  and  let  run  there  always 


West  Wrentham,  Mass.  m.  a.  e. 


New  Cases  of  Foot-And-Mouth  Disease. 
— New  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
have  been  discovered  in  Delaware  County, 
Pa.,  a  few  miles  out  from  Philadelphia,  in 
a  shipment  of  calves  from  Baltimore.  Of 
the  25  brought  into  the  Baltimore  yards 
and  shipped  to  Pennsylvania  February  8. 
three  were  found  to  be  diseased  soon  after 
their  arrival.  The  lot  was  made  up  of 
seven  shipment  from  various  points  in  Vir- 
vinia.  West  Virginia  and  Ohio.  All  the 
animals  were  promptly  slaughtered  and 
buried.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
dispatched  inspectors  to  all  of  the  points 
from  which  the  calves  were  originally 
shipped  to  learn  if  any  trace  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  exists  at  any  of  them. 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK aN  D  c< ' 


CHICAGO 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.ete.  t®* Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J, 
D.  It.  SI'ERHY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  XU. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  made.  One  man 
can  lift  20  tons.  Made  in  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable 
and  Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile  Ditcher  and  be  ' 
PflRM  UARl/PQTCR  ever  roade.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
UUllll  nanvcoi  Lll  horse.  Ag’ts  wanted.  Write  for  oat. 
H.  L.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Box  16,  Westerville,  0. 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OUT  OF 
THE  BARNYARD  MANURE 


THERE  is  no  better  fertilizer  in  the  world  than  stable 
and  barnyard  manure,  the  right  use  of  which  will 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  your  soil. 

Right  here  lies  the  great  usefulness  of  the  manure 
spreader.  It  makes  the  manure  go  farther,  decreases  the 
labor  of  spreading,  and  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the 
manure.  If  you  are  spreading  manure  by  hand,  you  do  not  in 
reality  get  more  than  one-half  of  its  value.  Spreading  it  with 
an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  will  give  you  the  other  half. 

If  you  have  on  your  farm  as  much  manure  as  there  is  on 
the  average  farm,  say  $100.00  worth  a  year,  you  can  make  it 
worth  an  additional  $100.00  by  spreading  it  with  a  — 

“Kemp’s  Twentieth  Century,”  return  apron  spreader, 
“Corn  King,”  return  apron  spreader,  or  a 
“Cloverleaf,”  endless  apron  spreader. 

An  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  makes  the  manure  go 
farther  because  there  is  no  waste.  The  manure  is  spread 
evenly  and  before  it  deteriorates  in  value.  It  is  not  dried 
out,  leached  out  or  washed  away  as  it  is  when  thrown  out  in 
piles  on  the  ground,  and  afterwards  spread  by  hand. 

The  manure  is  pulverized  and  made  fine  when  it  is 
spread.  The  spreader  puts  it  into  a  form  so  that  it  is  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  food.  It  leaves  the  spreader  beater  in  so  fine  a 
condition  that  the  first  rain  washes  every  particle  into  the  soil 
and  the  plant  roots  get  the  benefit.  The  effects  of  applying 
manure  to  the  land  in  this  condition  are  immediate  and  there 


is  a  greatly  enlarged  producing  capacity  given  to  the  soil. 

The  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreaders  not  only  make  the 
manure  fine,  but  they  spread  it  evenly — far  more  evenly  than 
you  can  do  by  hand. 

And  they  reduce  labor.  The  largest  load  of  manure  can 
he  spread  inside  of  five  minutes,  covering  the  ground  just  as 
thickly  or  thinly  as  may  be  desired. 

There  is  no  way  that  you  can  get  so  much  value  out  of 
the  mahure  for  your  land  as  by  spreading  it  with  one  of  these 
machines.  As  the  I.  H.  C.  spreader  doubles  the  value  of 
the  manure,  it  repays  its  cost  the  first  year  and  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year.  I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  very  substantially  constructed. 
The  main  frames  of  these  machines  are  made  of  heavy, 
thoroughly  seasoned  lumber,  and  t lie  cross  sills  and  side  sills 
are  joined  in  the  most  durable  manner.  The  wheels  on  these 
machines  supply  abundant  power  in  all  conditions  of  spreading. 
The  beaters  are  made  of  strong  wood  cross  bars  provided 
with  long  steel  teeth  so  arranged  that  manure  in  all  conditions 
is  correctly  spread.  The  aprons  are  made  of  wood  slats 
that  are  attached  to  chains  that  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
before  they  leave  the  factories.  These  machines  are  convenient 
to  operate,  light  in  draft,  and  do  excellent  work  in  spreading 
all  kinds  of  manure. 

The  International  local  agent  in  your  town  will  supply 
you  with  catalog  and  give  you  all  particulars  on  the  I.  H.  C. 
spreader  he  sells.  Take  the  matter  up  with  him  or  write 
direct  to  the  home  office. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


1900. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  FARMERS. 

For  years  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  and 
others  connected  with  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  College,  have  sought  to  de¬ 
vise  a  plan  for  conferring  worthy  hon¬ 
ors  upon  practical  fanners.  Various 


HENRY  WALLACE. 

honorary  degrees  are  conferred  upon 
scholars  or  men  who  reach  distinction 
in  science  or  literature.  It  was  felt 
that  there  were  plain  men  who,  through 
their  earnest  work  for  agriculture,  were 
no  less  worthy  of  such  honors  as  an 
agricultural  college  can  bestow.  This 
was  a  noble  conception,  and  after  much 
study  the  University  of  Wisconsin  de¬ 
cided  to  offer  the  first  testimonials  to 
three  men  who  may  be  truly  termed 
pioneer  agriculturists.  Pictures  of 
these  men  are  here  presented.  This 
honor  is  entirely  different  from  the  de- 


A.  L.  HATCH 

grees  given  to  scholars,  but  in  no  way 
less  worthy.  The  giving  of  these  tes¬ 
timonials  was  an  impressive  ceremony. 
The  Wisconsin  University  is  the  pio¬ 
neer  in  this  worthy  plan.  Other  States 
might  well  follow  and  honor  men  who 
have  done  eminent  service  on  the  farm. 
The  following  information  concerning 
these  three  men  is  furnished  us : 

Charles  Perry  Goodrich,  a  modest  farmer 
from  Jefferson  County,  Wis.,  has  through 
his  work  as  a  practical  dairyman  and  lec¬ 
turer  on  dairy  subjects  contributed  more  to 
the  advancement,  of  dairying  than  any  other 
living  man  in  Wisconsin.  He  vvas  a  dairy- 
missionary  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term, 
and  worked  with  great  self-sacrifice  and 
untiring  effort  as  an  institute  speaker  and 


C.  P.  GOODRICH. 

lecturer  on  the  dairy  cow  throughout  Wis¬ 
consin  and  in  many  other  States.  lie  has 
urged  and  helped  others  to  become  more 
progressive  dairymen  and  to  adopt  a  higher 
plane  of  living  without  the  prospect  or 
thought  of  compensation.  Until  recently, 
when  he  retired  from  the  lecture  platform, 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
lecturing  at  farmers’  institutes  and  dairy 
meetings.  He  has  always  been  a  man  of 
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moderate  circumstances,  beginning  with  a 
common  school  education. 

Arthur  Lorenzo  Hatch  is  recognized  for 
his  efforts  in  advancing  the  horticulture  of 
Wisconsin,  which  he  has  done  by  devoting 
over  35  years  of  his  life  to  the  practice 
of  better  methods  of  horticulture  and  in 
urging  others  to  adopt  improved  systems. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Wisconsin  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  greatly  aided  in  the 
early  development  of  the  horticultural  de¬ 
partment  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It 
was  entirely  through  his  careful  study  of 
the  region  and  subsequent  purchase  of  lands 
that  the  Sturgeon  Bay  Peninsula  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  fruit  district.  All  this  has  been 
accomplished  despite  impaired  health  and 
by  overcoming  many  difficulties.  His  great¬ 
est  work  has  been  to  aid  his  neighbors  in 
adopting  better  methods  and  in  securing 
local  improvements.  After  many  years  as 
a  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower  in  Richland 
County  he  removed  to  Sturgeon  Bay. 

Henry  Wallace  is  well-known  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  and  editor  and  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  in  his  own  State.  Educated 
for  the  ministry,  he  held  pastorates  until  in 
1871!  failing  health  compelled  him  to  take 
up  farming.  After  several  years  on  the 
farm  he  became  editor  of  the  Iowa  Home¬ 
stead  and  later  established  his  own  journal, 
Wallace’s  Farmer,  recognized  throughout 
the  country  as  a  journal  of  high  standard. 
His  motto  “Good  farming,”  clear  think¬ 
ing  and  right  living,”  has  been  exemplified 
in  his  writings,  addresses  and  on  his  own 
farm  until  thousands  of  farmers  throughout 
the  country  now’  point  to  him  as  the  source 
of  their  inspiration  for  better  things.  His 
hooks  on  rural  topics  have  aided  in  inspir¬ 
ing  higher  ideals  in  agriculture. 


ALS1KE  CLOVER  VS.  GRAIN. 

You  have  printed  an  article  which  men¬ 
tions  F.  I).  Squiers’  method  of  producing 
milk  by  feeding  the  cows  silage  and  clover 
only.  '  Can  you  give  me  his  method  of 
doing  this?  it.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  giving  my  method  of  producing 
milk  with  little  or  no  grain,  I  would 
first  say  that  up  to  over  seven  years 
ago  I  made  a  practice  of  feeding  a 
good  deal  of  gtain,  except  when  cows 
were  at  pasture,  and  selling  much  of 
my  clover  hay,  until  the  low  price  of 
hay  and  the  high  price  of  mill  feeds 
set  me  to  thinking,  and  also  to  do  some 
figuring  and  experimenting  to  eliminate 
the  heavy  feed  bills.  At  the  same  time 
I  was  led  to  experiment  on  growing 
and  feeding  Alsike  clover,  which  I  have 
found  to  rank  among  the  first  of  the 
forage  crops.  Our  principal  grain  crop 
in  this  section  is  oats,  and  as  I  have 
said  in  the  columns  of  this  paper  be¬ 
fore,  I  consider  oats  the  most  expensive 
grain  a  dairyman  can  use.  As  I  feed 
for  quality  of  milk  I  very  rarely  feed 
oats  to  a  milch  cow,  as  they  pro¬ 
duce  milk  of  low  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  and  impart  a  disagreeable  odor 
and  flavor  to  the  products  of  the  milk. 

T  will  give  my  experience  along 
this  line.  About  10  years  ago,  at  the 
time  my  butter  went  to  a  fancy  retail 
trade,  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  oats. 
My  usual  custom  had  been  to  sell  the 
oats  and  buy  mill  feed,  bran,  middlings, 
etc.,  or  exchange  with  our  local  deal¬ 
ers,  but  at  that  time  the  price  of  oats 
was  so  low  I  decided  to  feed  the  oats, 
which  I  did  quite  liberally.  To  be 
sure  we  got  a  good  flow  of  milk,  but 
I  soon  discovered  a  bad  flavor  and 
odor,  as  well  as  a  poor  texture  to  our 
butter.  I  laid  the  trouble  to  silage, 
and  stopped  feeding  silage,  but  the  but¬ 
ter  was  no  different,  and  after  trying 
all  sorts  of  remedies,  I  decided  it  must 
be  the  oats.  I  cut  out  the  oat  ration 
and  the  bad  odor  and  flavor,  as  well 
as  the  poor  texture,  disappeared,  and 
T  afterwards  found  that  cheesemakers 
held  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to 
cheese  made  from  milk  from  cows  fed 
on  oats.  The  results  of  my  experi¬ 
ments  with  feeding  oat  hay  or  oats  cut 
and  fed  green,  have  been  the  same, 
and,  if  anything,  more  pronounced. 
That  oats  will  increase  the  flow  of 
milk  is  true  beyond  a  question  of  doubt, 
but  both  fats  and  solids  are  of  very  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  After  repeated  trials  of 
various  grain  rations  with  good  corn 
silage,  made  from  properly  matured, 
well-raised  Learning  corn  and  also  with 
Alsike  clover  hay,  in  lieu  of  the  grain 
ration,  weighing  the  milk,  from  each 
and  every  cow,  and  testing  for  butter 
fat  from  time  to  time.  I  have  found 
that  I  was  not  only,  with  Alsike  hay, 
eliminating  the  enormous  feed  bills,  but 
that  I  was  getting  a  flow  of  milk  very 
near  and  in  many  cases  quite  equal  to 
my  former  way  of  feeding  with  silage, 
mill  feeds,  clover  and  Timothy  hay, 
with  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
amount  of  butter  fat,  as  compared  with 
the  same  cows  fed  a  grain  ration  in 
lieu  of  Alsike  clover.  I  have  practi¬ 
cally  adopted  the  Alsike  and  silage  ra¬ 
tions,  and  I  think  I  have  saved  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  by  this  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  for  producing  a  superior  quality 
of  milk  for  making  butter.  I  feed 
silage  immediately  after  each  milking, 
all  they  will  clean  up,  with  two  or 
three  feeds  of  Alsike  during  the  day, 
being  careful  not  to  feed  them  more 
than  they  will  clean  up,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  an  ideal  and  economical  ra- 
ton  for  milch  cows.  f.  d.  squires. 

Jefferson  Co.,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


It  pays  to  know 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
is  nature's  perfect  water- 
proofer. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  As¬ 
phalt.  You  know  it  will  last  and 
give  your  roof  absolute  protec¬ 
tion. 

Do  you  know  that  much  about 
roofings  made  of  “secret  com¬ 
pounds”? 

Be  on  the  safe  side  and  get  the  roofing 
with  lasting  life,  backed  by  a  thirty-two-mil- 
lion-dollar  guarantee.  The  most  economical 
roofing  for  every  buildingon  the  farm.  Miner¬ 
al  and  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  trade-mark,  and  insist  on  Genasco. 
Write  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and 
samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Don’t  Wear 
A  Truss. 


After  Thirty  Years’  Experience  I  Have 
Made  a  New  Discovery  For  Men, 
Women  or  Children  That 
Cures  Rupture. 


Costs  You  Nothing’  To  Try  It. 

If  you  have  tried  most  everything  else,  come  to 
me.  Where  others  fail  is  where  1  have  my  greatest 
success.  Send  attached :  coupon  today  and  I  will 
send  you  free  my  book  on  Rupture  and  its  cure, 
showing  my  new  discovery  and  giving  you  prices 
and  names  of  many  people  who  have  tried  it  and 
were  cured.  It  is  instant  relief  when  all  others 
fail.  Remember  I  use  no  salves,  no  harness,  qo 
lies. 

I  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  I  say  is  true.  You 
are  the  judge,  and  once  having  seen  my  book  and 
read  it  you  will  be  as  enthusiastic  as  my  hundreds 
of  patients  whose  letters  you  can  also  fead  Fill 
out  free  coupon  below  and  mail  today.  It’s  well 
worth  your  time  whether  you  try  my  discovery 
or  not. 
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Running  Water  ™“r  Home 


System  of 
Water  Supply 


your 

You  can  have  every  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  best  city  water 
supply — plenty  of  water 
delivered  under  strong  /d-d* 
pressure  to  the  bath 
room,  kitchen,  laun 

37»-™;,vXfr  d?  Kewanee 

This  service,  to¬ 
gether  with 
splendid  fire 
protection, 

will  bo  yours  M  No  elevated  or  attic  tank  to 
if  you  install  f  leak,  freeze,  overflow  or  col¬ 
lapse.  The  Kewanee  Tank  is 
located  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in 
the  ground  and  the  water  is  de¬ 
livered  by  air  pressure.  Tank 
made  of  steel  and  will  last  almost 
indefinitely.  Pump  the  water  from 
well,  cistern  or  other  source,  into 
tank  by  means  of  any  good  pumping 
power.  Our  engineers  will  plan  your 
water  system  without  charge.  Satisfactory 
results  guaranteed.  Complete  plants  #75 
and  up,  depending  upon  requirements. 

Over  9,000  Kewanee  Systems  in  r 
cessful  operation.  Write  for  freo 
page  illustrated  catalog  which  explai 
everything.  Ask  for  Catalog  No. 

f*  - 

f  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 

'  Kewanee,  Illinois. 

1566  Hudson-Terminal  Bldg., 

60  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 

710  Diamond  Rank  Bldg., Pitts  burg. 

1212  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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WILLIAMS  &  RENO’S 

jVER-SEASTOURS 

TO  EUROPE 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

By  a  FARMER-TRAVELER 

NO  HURRY!  NO  WORRY! 

CHOICE  ITINERARY  I  SELECT  COMPANY  I 

The  ideal  way  to  Travel  for  Recreation 
and  Instruction 

Our  dates  and  steamers  are  the  most 
popular ,  and  bookings  are  rapidly  being 
made.  Those  desiring  to  join  must  act 
quickly. 

JNO.  R.  WILLIAMS 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4  Barry,  Illinois 


Steel  and  Wood  Drum  Rollers 


Jothing  to  equal  them.  Catalogue 
nd  low  prices  on  mowers, 
akea,  tedders,  horse 
lowers,  separators, 
odder  cutters, 
aw s,  corn  shelters, 
ultivators, steam  and 
:asoline  engines,  etc., 
in  request. 

The  Messinger  Meg.  Co.. 

P.  O.  Box  No.3,  Tutomy,  Pa. 


Monarch  Steel 
(Stump  ,  J 
'fULUSj 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON. 

C.  E.  Brooks.  9301  Brooks  Bdg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  by  mail  in  plain  wrapper  full 
Information  of  your  new  discovery  for  the  cure 
of  rupture. 


Name 


Address . 

City . State. 


CAN  BE 
CURED 


Moon  Blindness 

“VISIO” 

Wonderful 
Discovery 

DISEASES  of  the  EYE 
successfully  treated  with 
this  NEW  REMEDY. 

AN  ABSOLUTE  CURE 

for  Moon  Blindness,  (Ophthalmia),  Con¬ 
junctivitis  and  Cataract,  Shying  horses 
all  suffer  from  diseased  eyes.  A  trial  will 
convince  any  horse  owner  that  this  remedy  abso¬ 
lutely  cures  defects  of  the  eye,  Irrespective  of  the 
length  of  time  the  animal  has  been  afflicted.  No 
matter  how  many  doctors  have  tried  and  failed,  use 
“VISIO,”  use  it  under  our  GUARANTEE;  your 
money  refunded  if  under  directions  it 
does  not  effect  a  cure-  “YOU  PAY  FOR 
RESULTS  ONLY.”  *2.00  per  bottle, 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

VIslo  Remedy  Ass’n.,  1938  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Best  Rural  Mail  Box  Made 

The  Hessler 
Mail  Box 

Strong  and  storm 
proof.  Made  of 
steel.  18  inches 
long,  (>%  inches 
diameter.  Cover 
self-closing  and  self- 
latching.  Signal  and  brass 
and  key.  Send  for  circular, 

H.  E.  HESSLER  CO., 

502  N.  Salih*  St.,  Syracuse, 


Pulls  stump  Tfeetdiam.  Only  Steel 
Stump  Puller  Factory  hi  the  world 
making  their  own  Steel  Castings. 
Guaranteed  for  :>00  h.  p.  strain, 
>*■**'“"  “1  Catalogue  and  discounts.  Address. 

ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  CO.,  -  Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


TRY  IT  FREE 


5  Machines  In  One 

A  great  labor  saver.  Handiest 
tool  on  the  farm.  Has  5  Car¬ 
borundum  (Diamond)  grinding 
wheels.  Takes  rust  off  tools  and 
sharpens  them  25  times  faster  than 
sand  stone,  t  times  as  efficient  as 
emery.  Does  not  draw  temper. 
High  speed  and  easy  running. 
Write  for  free  trial. 

LUTHER  BROS.  CO. 

137  James  Street  MILWAUKEE 


SILOS 

that  make  and  keep  real  ensilage; 
that  have  the  utmost  strength,  con¬ 
venience,  and  durability;  that  are 
used  by  the  United  SLates  Govern¬ 
ment.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY, 

Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY ^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
Separators.  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FREE  TRIAL 
_  Askfor  catalog  all  sizes 

H4  Park  St.  Post  Washington,  Wis. 


WHEELS,’  FRIGHT  PAID  $8.75 

for  «  Buggy  Wheel*.  Steel  Tim.  with  Rubber  Tires.  SI5.20.  I 
rafg.  wheels  yK  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Top*  $5.60,  Shafts  $2.00.  Top 
Banks  %li;  tbracss.tt.  Usrm  kw  to  boy  dlr&t- Uulofix  Free.  Repair 
Wheels,  ft). Cl 0  Wagon  Umbrella  pkee.  W  R  BOOB,  Clodnoall,  0. 


$60 


$49.73 


SOY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

If  you  want  the  best  made  at  the  lowest  pos- 
lible  price.  We  build  wagon9  for  service — 
not  merely  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.  Y. 

State  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving 
one-third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval. 


$41.50 


Safe  delivery  guaranteed— no  deposit  or  re¬ 
ferences  required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  it¬ 
self  or  there  will  be  no  sale.  Write  today 
lor  catalog  of  200  styles  and  Wholesale  Price 
List. 


Handy  WagonrRemovable  seats, 
drop  end  gate  strong  and  dur¬ 
able.  Can’t  be  duplicated  any¬ 
where. 

Rochester  Vehicle  Company,  362  Main  St.,  Rochester ,  H. 


A  No.  I  Runabout;  spindle  seat, 
easy  riding,  will  last  for  many 
years.  It  defies  competition 

Y. 
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SHEEP  EATING  WOOL. 

I  have  a  flock  of  22  sheep  in  perfect 
health  that  are  pulling  and  eating  their 
wool.  There  arc  no  ticks  on  them  and 
they  are  free  from  scab.  I  have  been  told 
that  there  are  white  lice  on  them,  but  they 
cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  They 
are  fed  hay,  whole  corn  and  oats.  What 
is  the  trouble?  e.  b.  p. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'  It  is  probable  that  the  sheep  have 
small  lice,  which  irritate  them  and 
cause  them  to  pull  the  wool  and  the  oil 
in  it  (and  perhaps  a  desire  for  some¬ 
thing  they  do  not  get  in  the  food), 
causes  them  to  eat  it.  I  suggest  you 
either  part  the  wool  or  clip  off  some 
where  the  trouble  seems  worse,  and  then 
carefully  examine  the  place  with  a 
strong  magnifying  glass.  If  the  lice 
are  there,  you  should  find  them.  Get 
some  good  carbolic  sheep  dip,  dilute  it 
according  to  directions  on  the  can,  and 
with  a  corncob  rub  it  well  into  the 
place.  If  the  lice,  or  the  loss  of  wool 
is  serious,  it  would  be  better  to  shear 
them.  You  will  save  the  wool,  and 
can  then  dip  and  thoroughly  treat  the 
sheep.  Take  a  mild  day  for  the  shear¬ 
ing,  and  then  house  them  closely  and 
they  will  not  suffer.  With  only  22,  it 
will  not  be  much  trouble'  to  make  a 
bran  sack  blanket  for  them.  It  may  be 
possible  that  the  grain  has  started  them 
growing  suddenly.  If  they  were  run 
down  last  Fall  on  account  of  poor 
pasture  because  of  the  drought,  there 
would  be  a  break  in  the  wool  fibers,  and 
the  wool  would  come  out.  In  such 
cases  they  will  sometimes  get  to  eating 
it.  Then  I  would  shear  them  to  save 
the  wool,  which  they  will  certainly  lose 
before  Spring.  Corn  is  a  poor  feed 
for  ewes,  before  the  lambs  are  born, 
unless  they  are  thin.  It  is  too  heating, 
and  does  not  contain  enough  blood  and 
bone  material.  Keep  salt  before  them 
all  the  time,  and  add  to  it  one-half 
its  bulk  of  sulphur,  but  keep  them  out 
out  of  the  wet  after  feeding  it. 

e.  v.  A. 


GRUBS  ON  THE  BACKS  OF  CATTLE. 

Tell  us  how  the  “grubs”  get  to  the  back 
of  cattle  and  what  we  can  do  for  them. 

SEVERAL  READERS. 

The  following  history  of  the  “grub”  is 
given  in  “News  Notes”  from  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  : 

“In  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  the 
flies  appear.  These  are  about  half  an  inch 
long  and  appear  somewhat  like  a  honey¬ 
bee.  The  body  is  black  and  covered  with 
yellowish-white  hairs  on  the  fore  part  and 
reddish-brown  on  the  hind  part.  The  flies 
lay  their  eggs  on  the  heels,  legs  and  flanks 
of  the  cattle.  The  cattle  are  terrified  by 
the  presence  of  the  flies  and  are  frequently 
stampeded  by  them.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  flies  will  not  go  over  water  to 
reach  the  cattle.  Often  the  latter  spend 
a  large  part  of  the  war  pi  hours  of  the  day 
standing  in  water  or  on  small  islands  or 
rocks  in  running  streams  to  avoid  the  flies. 

“After  the  eggs  are  laid,  they  find  their 
way  into  the  moifths  of  the  cattle  when 
these  lick  the  hairs  to  which  the  eggs  are 
attached.  The  saliva  of  the  cattle  appears 
to  release  the  little  grubs,  which  attach 
themselves  to  the  walls  of  the  throat.  Here 
they  bore  through  the  walls  and  slowly 
make  their  way  through  the  flesh  of  the 
animal,  until  in  about  six  months  or  more 
they  find  themselves  under  the  hide.  They 
then  make  a  small  hole  through  the  hide 
through  which  they  are  able  to  breathe 
more  freely  and,  consequently,  their  growth 
from  this  time  forward  is  much  more  rapid. 

“When  the  grub  has  reached  its  full 
size,  it  makes  its  way  out  through  the 
opening,  drops  to  the  ground,  and  goes 
through  the  resting  stage  before  it  appears 
as  the  adult  fly.  Bearing  these  facts  in 
mind  we  can  readily  see  that  the  pest  may 
be  attacked  at  two  places  in  its  life  his¬ 
tory.  If  we  can  prevent  the  laying  of  eggs 
or  kill  the  grubs,  we  can  reduce  the  in¬ 
juries.  The  grubs  under  the  skin  may  be 
killed  in  several  ways.  One  common 
method  is  to  rub  down  the  lumps  on  the 
hide  with  a  round  stick,  such  as  a  broom 
handle,  thus  killing  the  grubs  where  they 
lay.  Oil  or  lard  may  be  applied  to  the 
holes  in  the  hide,  which  will*  stop  the 
breathing  pores  of  the  grub  and  kill  it. 
If  a  little  carbolic  acid  is  put  in  the  lard, 
it  will  help  the  wound  to  heal  more 
quickly.  By  pinching  on  either  side  of  the 
lumps,  the  grubs  will  often  be  forced  out. 
They  should  be  killed  by  the  foot  if  they 
drop  to  the  ground.  The  holes  may  then 
be  treated  with  carbolized  lard.  This 
method  is  to  be  preferred,  for  it  does  not 


leave  the  grub  under  the  hide  to  fester. 
Dairy  cattle  and  those  kept  in  close  range 
may  be  largely  protected  from  the  egg  lay¬ 
ing  by  spraying  or  smearing  vile  smelling 
oil  or  grease  on  their  legs  and  flanks.  Train 
oil  and  fish  oil  are  often  used*  for  this 
purpose.  Any  vile  smelling  stuff  will 
answer,  for  the  benefit  lies  in  keeping  the 
flies  away.” 


A  FEW  HORSE  TERMS. 

Some  one  I  heard  speaking  about  a 
horse’s  croup.  I  did  not  get  the  full  mean¬ 
ing  at  first,  and  I  was  confused  for  a 
moment  before  I  could  answer  the  question. 
So  I  am  here  sending  to  you  a  list  of 
the  “horse  terms.” 

Hand — One-third  of  a  foot — four  inches. 

Grinders — The  back  teeth. 

Glass  eyes — This  is  a  white  eye. 

Bore — To  bear  on  the  bit. 

Blaze — A  white  stripe  in  the  face. 

Star — A  white  spot  on  the  forehead. 

Snip — A  stripe  between  the  nostrils. 

Bald  face — A  white  face  from  eye  to  eye. 

Croup — That  part  of  a  horse  back  of  the 
saddle. 

White  coronet — White  around  the  top  of 
the  hoof. 

Forearm — That  part  of  the  leg  between 
the  elbow  and  knee. 

A  star,  blaze  or  bald  face  can’t  be  any¬ 
where  except  on  the  face. 

Elbow — Joint  of  the  forelegs  next  above 
the  knee,  lying  next  to  the  horse’s  side. 

Appel — A  gentle  tug  on  the  rein  given  by 
the  horse  at  each  step. 

Frog — A  triangular  piece  of  spongy  horn 
in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

White  below  the  pastern  joint  is  a  white 
pastern,  above  the  pastern  is  a  white  leg. 
A  horse  has  pastern,  not  ankles  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  hind-knee. 

Forge — To  strike  the  toe  of  the  fore-foot 
with  the  toe  of  the  hind  one,  very  often  the 
result  of  bad  shoeing. 

Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J.  w.  M. 


GOAT  BREEDERS  MEET. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  newly-or¬ 
ganized  Connecticut  Milch  Goat  Keepers’ 
Association  was  held  at  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  February  2.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  :  President,  George  W.  Smith, 
Melrose ;  secretary,  Alfred  Dixon,  West 
Hartford  ;  treasurer,  James  A.  Smith,  Hart¬ 
ford.  President  Smith  helped  to  make  the 
meeting  interesting  by  making  a  demon¬ 
stration  analysis  for  milk  fat  and  milk 
solids,  to  compare  cows’  milk  and  goats’ 
milk,  with  the  following  result :  Cows’ 
milk,  4.4  per  cent  fat,  14.16  per  cent  solids; 
goats’  milk,  5.8  per  cent  fat,  15.46  per 
cent  solids.  The  membership  list  of  the 
society,  though  yet  small,  includes  resi¬ 
dents  from  seven  different  States,  and  the 
influence  of  the  organization  bids  fair  to 
become  of  national  importance.  Many  in¬ 
quiries,  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
are  being  answered,  showing  the  increased 
interest  being  taken  in  the  milch  goat  in¬ 
dustry.  Physicians  are  looking  to  this  use¬ 
ful  animal  as  the  answer  to  some  intricate 
problems  in  human  nutrition,  especially  for 
infants  and  invalids.  Several  doctors  have 
united  with  the  society.  Women  are  also 
becoming  interested,  as  the  milch  goat 
seems  to  appeal  to  them.  A  successful 
free  goat  sale  bureau  has  been  established 
by  this  organization  to  facilitate  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  milch  goats;  the  demand 
being  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  first 
annual  field  meeting  is  set  for  July  5,  at 
the  home  of  Milo  N.  Wooding,  of  Hamden, 
near  New  Haven.  Alfred  dixon. 

Secretary. 


Glandered  Horses. — Whether  or  not 
glaudered  horses  should  he  destroyed  and 
paid  for  by  the  State  of  New  York  has 
been  brought  into  prominence  by  Assembly 
Bill  No.  377,  introduced  by  Mr.  Shea.  This 
bill  provides  that  the  State  shall  pay  50 
per  centum  of  appraised  value  if  the  animal 
shows  clinical  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
75  per  centum  if  it  has  the  disease  but 
does  not  show  clinical  symptoms,  and  in 
no  case  shall  the  appraised  value  be  more 
than  $150.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
cases  of  glanders,  causing  heavy  losses, 
have  been  produced  in  our  State  by  traffic 
in  horse's  suffering  from  this  disease.  The 
owners  of  these  horses  are  sometimes  able 
to  use  them,  hence  the  animals  have  value 
to  their  owners,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  a  menace  to  the  public  interests. 

Profitable  Cows. — Some  very  clear  and 
suggestive  facts  for  dairymen  are  being 
given  by  Harry  B.  Winters,  Smitliboro, 
X.  Y.,  at  the  farmers’  institutes.  Mr.  Win¬ 
ters  shows  the  advantage  of  selecting  good 
milkers  for  the  dairy  herd  as  follows ;  the 
value  of  milk  in  all  cases  is  placed  at 
four  cents  per  quart : 

Cow  A,  gives  100  pounds  of  milk  in  a 
week,  worth  $1.88;  her  cost  for  the  week 
is  as  follows  :  70  cents  for  silage,  50  cents 
for  grain.  50  cents  care,  total  $1.70;  profit 
on  milk  18  cents.  Cow  B  gives  200  pounds 
of  milk  in  a  week  worth  $3.76.  Her  cost 
for  the  week  is  as  follows :  70  cents  for  sil¬ 
age  $1  for  grain,  50  cents  care,  $2.20  total : 
profit  on  milk  $1.56.  Cow  C  gives  300 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  week  worth  $5.64.  Her 
cost  for  the  week  is  as  follows :  70  cents 
for  silage,  $1.50  for  grain,  50  cents  care, 
total  $2.70 ;  profit  on  milk  $2.94. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

Up  Hay  Profits 


T  wo -Cylinder 

NEW  DEERE 
HAY LOADER 

Let  us  put  your  name  and  address  on  the 
“Deere" mailing  list— as  a  Progressiva  Farm¬ 
er— and  send  you  our  new  practical  FREE 
BOOKS. 

You  know  what  the  name  “Deere"  on  a 
farm  implement  means — in  highest  quality 

of  workmanship,  materials,  and  latest  Im¬ 
provements. 

“Deere”  makes  are  Standard  of  the  World 
and  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  posted  about 
them.  Write  us  now  so  we  can  send  you  our 
book  about  our  new  1908  Hay  Loader. 

Greatest  Time  Saver 
—Greatest  Capacity 

Greatest  time  saver  In  haying  time  that 
you  could  own— most  durable  In  construction 
and  materials — has  the  latest  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  exclusive  principles  applied  to  loading 
hay.  Thoroughly  tested  out  and  proven  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  by  the  best  farmers  and 
hay  growers. 

The  only  loader  that  successfully  handles 
the  lightest  swath  or  heaviest  windrow.  Is 
also  the 

Lightest  Draft 

Don't  think  of  buying  an  old  type  “Scratch 
Bar”  hay  loader.  They  are  much  heavier  I 
draft  and  jam  and  crush  and  Injure  good  I 
hay.  The  Deere  handles  alfalfa  or  ripe  clover  ’ 
for  seed,  perfectly. 

Write  us  for— “All  About  How  to  Make  Hay 
Most  Profitably,”  In  our  New 
Deere  Hay  Loader  Book  No.  136. 


Deere  & 

Mansur  Go • 

Moline ,  III. 


TRYON’S  CATTLE  STANCHION 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SAFE. 

A  trial  order  will  convince  you  that  we  have  a 
stanchion  that  combines  the  good  quality  of  all 
other  makes,  without  the 
objectional  features  of  any 
of  them. 

$1.00  Each, 
delivered  to  your  station. 


Tryon  Bag  Track  with 
Bolder,  $3.00. 

Tryon  Biqj  Scoop,  $1.00. 
Tryon 's  1000  lb.  Platform 
Scale  on  wheels,  $12.00. 
Stewart’s  Ball  Bearing 
Horse  Clipper,  with  6  ft. 
flexible  shaft  and  cutter, 
$7.00. 

Galvanized  Steel  Storage  Tanks  (all  sizes).  Write 
for  prices. 

Tryon’s  Fire  Proof  Rooting,  $2.00  per  sq. 

For  catalogue  and  further  information,  write  to 

TIIE  TRYON  SPECIALTY  GO., 

Le  Roy,  -  -  -  -  New  Y'ork. 


is  the  only  wood  lined  steel  stanch¬ 
ion  having  the  patent  latch  here  sliowu 
It  is  easily  operated  with  one  hand,  and  in  cold 
weather  without  removing  gloves  or  mittens. 
To  close  requires  only  to  be  slammed  shut,  au¬ 
tomatically  locking  securely  so  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  cow  to  break  loose.  This  stanchion  is 

Positively  Guaranteed  for  Three  Years 

against  breakage  or  replaced  freeof  cost.  Strong, 
durable,  simple  in  construction  and  the  most 
improved  steel  stanchion  on  the  market.  It 
allows  perfect  freedom  to  stand,  lie  down  or 
turn  the  head  at  will.  Ties  securely,  but  keeps 
the  cows  comfortable  and  contented.  W rite  for 
free  booklet  and  prices. 

JAMES  BOYLE  A  SON 
Dept,  H  Salem ,  Ohio • 


Ideal  Cow  Stablina 


! 


Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan¬ 
chions,  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 

Partitions  ^ 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan¬ 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  ail  j 
particulars. 

Kent  Mtg.  Co..  130  Kent  St.,  Fort  Atkinson.  Wts.  I 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

Saves  much  of  your  expense  for  cattle  feed. 
Pays  for  itself  the  first  Winter.  Hundreds  of 
farmers  have  proved  this.  Staves,  white  pine  or 
cypress — cannot  warp  nor  crack.  Absolutely  air¬ 
tight.  Heavy  iron  hoops,  making  strong  ladder. 
Doorway  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  perfection 
— doors  opened  or  closed  without  hammer  or 
wrench.  Every  silo  easy  to  erect,  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

{Ml  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
.gzLuii;  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Mtg.  Co. 

Box  38  J  Frederick,  Md 


PLANT  and  FERTILIZE 

AT  ONE  TRIP 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter! 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer 

Improved  row  marker.  Wide  range  for  liiil  ■ 
spacing,  6  to  <5  inches.  Handles  any  kind  of  fer- 
tlhzer  In  any  condition,  60  to  4'>0  lbs.  per  acre 
v\  e  make  a  special  gear  which  sows  000  lbs.  per 
acre.  Plants  all  seeds  accurately.  Light  draft 
easily  handled,  quick  and  positive  adjustments.’ 
We  also  make  the 

Eclipse  Two-Horse  Two-Row  Planter 

Write  us. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  Chioopee  Falls,  Mass. 


SO  EASY-SEEMS  LIKE 


Your  Boy  can  work 
all  Bay  without 
Tati  quo 

if  yon  have  a 

KRAUS  Pivot- Axle 
*  Sulky  CULTIVATOR 

A  delight  to  the  farmer.  Works  so  easily,  operator  18 
always  in  a  good  humor.  The 'horses  furni-h 
the  power.  Wheels  and  shovels  act  together.  The 
driver  merely  guides.  A  slight  foot  pressure,  with  no  lost 
motion,  moves  the  wheels  and  shovels  simultaneously  to 
the  right  or  left.  Responds  to  pressure  as  easily  as  piano 
keys.  Width  between  gangs  and  depth  of  shovels 
instantly  and  easily  adjusted  while  machine  Is  in  motiou. 

No  Tired  Feeling  if  You  Use  the  KRAUS  all  Day 
Hillsides,  Uneven  Land  and 
Crooked  Rows  Cultivated  as 
Easily  as  Level  Ground. 

Simplest  in  construction — least 
number  of  parts— nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  Steel  frame.  All  castiugs 
malleableiron.  Every  part  accessible. 

Built  for  wear  and  v/ork.  Light  draft 
and  perfect  balance.  Made  in  high 
and  low  wheel  and  Kraus  Pivot  Gang. 

Accept  no  substitute  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  the  KRAUS  write  u0 
for  our  free  descriptive  catalogue, 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

L.  DEPT.  1  3  AKRON,  OHIO 


HAVANA  LOW  WAGONS 


You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  make  the  boys  haul 
hay,  fodder,  etc.,  with  au  ordinary  HIGH  farm 
wagon,  when  we  can  furnish  you  a  LOW-DOWN  truck 
for  much  less  money.  We  can  fit  your  farm  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels.  Write  a  postal  for  our 
FKEB  CATALOG,  prices  and  measurement  rules. 

Havana  ffletal  Wheel  Co.,  Box  17, Havana, III. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER-SPRINGS 


Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  8priog  Co.,  71617th  St.f  Racine,  Wis. 


Free  Trial  To  You 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more  and  better 
cider  from  less  apples,  and. 
is  a  bigger  money  maker 
than  any  other  press. 

Sizes  25  to  400  barrels 
per  day.  Also  Steam 
Evaporators,  Ap¬ 
ple  Butter  Cook¬ 
ers,  Engines, 

Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Made  only  by 
THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
Box  37,  Ml-  Gilead,  Ohio 
or  Room  124  L 
t  39  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 
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A  LIVE  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  outlook  for  poultry-keeping  is 
very  bright  in  Connecticut  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  harmonious  and  largely 
altended  annual  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Poultry  Association  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  January  27  and  28,  at  which  nearly 
all  the  officers  were  elected  without 
any  opposition  at  all — the  secretary  in 
most  cases  being  directed  to  cast  the 
ballot  for  the  Association— the  prompt 
and  vigorous  way  in  which  the  officers 
are  taking  hold  of  the  work  assigned 
to  them,  the  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  all  the  other  agricultural  associa¬ 
tions  in  institute  work,  indicates  that 
this  coming  year  will  be  one  of  the 
best  for  poultry  interests  that  we  have 
had  in  a  long  time.  Already  a  bill -has 
been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to 
compel  the  placarding  of  all  eggs  offered 
for  sale  in  any  store,  or  by  any  dealer  or 
merchant,  stating  whether  such  eggs 
are  “cold  storage  eggs,”  ‘‘preserved 
eggs,”  or  “fresh  laid  eggs,”  under  pen¬ 
alty  of  $10  to  $25  for  wrongly  placard¬ 
ing  the  eggs,  or  failing  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  making 
each  day  eggs  are  offered  in  violation 
of  the  law,  a  separate  offense.  The 
bill  is  in  line  with  the  pure  food  laws 
of  Congress,  but  as  they  affect  only  in¬ 
terstate  commerce,  they  need  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  State  law. 

The  depredations  of  foxes  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  make  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  a  precarious  matter,  and  the  loss 
of  wild  game  killed  by  these  animals 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  sportmen’s  associations,  the  rod  and 
gun  clubs,  Audubon  societies,  etc.,  and 
action  looking  to  a  large  increase  in 
the  bounty  offered  by  the  State  for  kill¬ 
ing  these  animals  is  likely  to  be  taken. 
The  poultry  association  is  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  with  all  these  societies.  Within 
16  miles  of  Boston  the  raising  of 
turkeys  has  been  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  loss  by  foxes.  A  member  of 
the  Connecticut  Legislature  testified 
before  the  Fish  and  Game  Committee 
at  the  1907  session,  that  he  lost  $600 
worth  of  turkeys  in  one  year  by  foxes, 
and  the  writer  of  this  article  lost  about 
$100  worth  of  chickens  the  same  year 
by  these  animals.  The  loss  of  wild 
game,  of  course,  cannot  be  computed, 
but  after  the  November  snows  shut  up 
the  poultry,  in  their  houses,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  but  the  wild 
game  for  foxes  to  subsist  on  for 
five  or  six  months.  The  present  scarcity 
of  game,  necessitating  the  importation 
of  game  birds  from  outside  the  State, 
is  interesting  the  gun  clubs,  and  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
poultrymen  in  efforts  to  stop  the  dep¬ 
redations  of  wild  animals,  and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  to  make  poultry  raising  a 
more  secure  and  less  precarious  busi¬ 
ness. 

At  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island — 
the  home  of  the  R.  I.  Reds — nearly 
every  farmer  keeps  one  thousand  to 
three  thousand  head  of  poultry  in  col¬ 
ony  houses  scattered  all  over  the  farm, 
some  of  the  houses  being  nearly  a  mile 
in  some  cases,  from  the  dwelling 
houses.  The  fowls  are  all  allowed  free 
range,  and  this  is  admitted  to  be  the 
healthiest,  if  not,  also,  the  cheapest 
way  to  keep  poultry.  But  here  in  Con¬ 
necticut  such  a  system  in  most  parts  of 
the  State  would  result  in  complete  fail¬ 
ure  on  account  of  the  depredations  of 
wild  animals.  The  Poultry  Association 
intends  to  bring  about  a  change  in  these 
conditions  if  it  is  possible. 

Prof.  F.  C.  Elford,  of  Macdonald 
College.  Quebec,  Canada,  made  some 
interesting  and  remarkable  statements 
in  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  showing  22  degrees  below  zero 
in  the  poultry  houses,  they  rarely  ever 
had  a  frozen  comb,  the  hens  did  not 
stop  laying  and  on  diet  consisting  prin¬ 
cipally  of  frozen  wheat,  the  hens  had 
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made  a  net  profit  during  the  year  of 
$2.52  per  hen.  He  said  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  freeze  a  healthy  hen  if  she 
had  enough  to  eat  and  was  acclimated; 
and  he  also  said  that  a  friend  of  his 
living  far  to  the  north,  in  fact,  60  miles 
inside  the  Arctic  Circle,  was  keeping 
hens  profitably.  Prof.  Elford  has 
charge  of  the  poultry  department  -at 
Macdonald  College,  and  his  standing 
and  character  places  his  word  beyond 
dispute. 

Another  pleasing  event  was  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  J.  L.  Nix,  of  the  Prairie  State 
Incubator  Co.,  who  told  us  that  chicks 
hatched  in  incubators  were  not  equal 
in  vitality  to  hen-hatched  chickens,  and 
that  the  loss  was  cumulative;  that  is, 
each  succeeding  generation  lost  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  its  predecessor.  Just 
think  of  a  man — a  manufacturer 
standing  up  and  telling  the  honest 
truth  publicly,  to  the  hurt  of  his  own 
business.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  respect  such  a  man.  But  he 
also  told  how  to  overcome  this  loss  of 
vitality  in  great  measure,  and  that  is  by 
hatching  the  males  by  hens.  Another 
point  was  that  by  putting  the  eggs 
under  hens  for  the  first  10  days,  and 
then  finishing  the  hatch  in  the  incubator 
there  was  no  serious  loss  of  vitality. 
The  hens,  of  course,  could  be  kept  sit¬ 
ting  for  two  or  three  or  more  hatches. 
Mr.  Nix  also  stated  that  there  was 
some  secret  about  the  business  that  the 
incubator  manufacturers  had  not  found 
out,  but  the  Egyptians  know  it,  and  in 
their  great  brick  ovens,  in  which  the 
heat  is  kept  up  by  little  straw  or  char¬ 
coal  fires,  and  in  which  the  attendant 
remains  during  the  entire  hatch,  the 
secret  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
enables  them  to  give  to  the  “fellah” 
[Egyptian  peasant  or  farmer]  bringing 
eggs  to  be  hatched,  75  per  cent  of  the 
number  in  chicks,  the  operator  depend¬ 
ing  for  his  remuneration  on  what  he 
hatches  in  excess  of  the  75  per  cent. 
No  thermometer  is  used,  the  attendant 
depending  wholly  on  the  feeling  of  the 
eggs  to  his  touch,  to  know  when  the 
heat  is  right.  Of  course,  in  that  warm 
and  more  equable  temperature  chicks 
do  not  have  to  undergo  the  changes 

they  do  in  this  climate,  and  Mr.  Nix 
did  not  say  whether  “white  diarrhoea,” 
— that  pest  of  artificially  hatched  chicks 
here — ever  interfered  with  raising  chicks 
in  Egypt.  Mr.  Nix  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  dry  out  the  eggs  so  much 
as  is  generally  practised.  At  the  nine¬ 
teenth  day  of  incubation  it  is  the  rule 
to  have  the  air  chamber  in  the  egg 

equal  one-fifth  of  the  contents  of  the 
egg.  But  he  says  it  is  not  necessary 

to  dry  them  out  so  much;  half  that 

amount  is  plenty.  On  the  last  day  of 
incubation,  if  the  heat  runs  up  to  105 
or  106  degrees,  and  is  very  moist,  even 
so  much  so  that  the  water  runs  down 
the  glass  door,  the  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  for  a  good  hatch.  Chicks  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  drop  down  into 
a  nursery  under  the  eggs  while  the 
hatch  is  going  on;  the  difference  in 
temperature  is  too  great,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
white  diarrhoea.  If  there  is  any  unoc¬ 
cupied  space  on  the  egg  tray,  push  the 
eggs  to  the  back  so  that  the  chicks 
coming  to  the  light  in  front  will 
have  all  the  space  there  is  without 
tramping  on  the  hatching  chickens.  A 
narrow  strip  of  wood  may  be  used  to 
close  the  space  where  the  chicks  drop 
down  into  the  nursery. 

Those  who  attend  these  meetings  of 
the  Connecticut  Poultry  Association  are 
well  repaid  for  time  and  expense  by 
“points”  obtained.  That  the  Association 
is  constantly  growing  is  no  wonder 
when  it  is  understood  that  member¬ 
ship  costs  only  50  cents .  a  year,  and 
that  a  year’s,  subscription  to  a  weekly 
farm  paper  is  given  to  each  member, 
in  which  are  all  the  addresses  of  field 
meetings,  annual  meetings,  etc.,  and  a 
general  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
Association.  Membership  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
we  have  many  members  outside  of  it. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


i'll  Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 
r-lf  You’ll  Let  Me 

This  is  iust  a  little  ad— but  a  postal  will  bring  my  Big 
Book — and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  covered  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat-  Fnelaht 

ter  what  the  price— so  why  pay  $50^&£v^  W  Jr. 
more?  20,000  farmers  havoJtCBilwfcs.  rOlu 
stamped  their  O.  K.  on’T™" 
my  spreader  and  money* 
saving  price.  My  Special 
Proposition  will  interest  you.  * 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will' 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  $50.00? 

Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Proa. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

069  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


UNIT  ROAD  MACHINE 

REQUIRES  ONLY 

ONE  MAN  AND  ONE  TEAM 


ADDRESS 


R.  PHILIP, 

Stockport,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC 

Block  Signal 
Protection 

In  addition  to  the  superb  equipment  and  excellent 
service  on  the  world-famous  trains 

To  California 

each  train  is  controlled  by  Electric  Block  Signals, 
which  insure  safety  to  passengers  while 
traveling  via 

Union  Pacific 

Southern  Pacific 

Inquire  of 

J.  li.  DeFRIEST,  G.  E.  A. 

287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  12c.  postage  for  book  “The  Overland  Route” 
to  the  Road  of  a  “  Thousand  Wonders.” 


FUMA 


!(■■■  1  Hfl  ■  J?  kill*  Prairie  Dogs, 
■  ■  ra  ■■  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

“Si!  “  Fuma  Carbon  Disulphide  SSffi 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


IN  SUNNY  VIRGINIA 

Cl  fjcn.00  BUYS  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  HOME 

T  V  and  acres  of  best  fruit  and  gen¬ 

eral  farming  land,  including  good  barn,  corncrib,  tool 
shed  and  chicken  house,  all  new.  Rich  soil,  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  good  markets,  abundant  water,  excellent  neigh¬ 
bors  and  best  schools. 


OTHER  LANDS  $10.  PER  ACRE  &  UP. 

Cheap  Excursions  Twice  a  Month. 

Sit  right  down  and  write  for  beautiful  illustrated 
booklet,  list  of  farms,  etc.,  to 

F.  H.  LaBAUME,  Agrl.  and  Indl.  Agt. 
Dept.  M-  R-  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

More  Big  Crops  in  1908 


60,000  settlers  from  the  United 
States  in  1908.  New  Districts  opened 
for  settlement.  320  acres  of  land 
to  EACH  SETTLER— 160  free 
homestead  and  160  acres 
at  only  $8  per  acre. 

*'A  vast,  rich  country  and  a  con¬ 
tented,  prosperous  people.”  Ex¬ 
tract  from  correspondence  of  a 
Kansas  Editor,  whose  visit  to 
Western  Canada  in  August,  1908, 
was  an  inspiration. 

Many  have  paid  the  entire  cost 
of  their  farms  and  had  a  balance  of  from  $10 
to  $20  per  acre  as  a  result  of  one  crop. 

Spring  and  Winter  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Flax  and  Peas  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops,  while  the  wild  grasses  bring 
to  perfection  the  best  cattle  that  have  ever 
been  sold  on  the  Chicago  market. 

Splendid  Climate,  Schools  and 
Churches  in  all  localities.  Railways 
touch  most  of  the  settled  districts, 
and  prices  for  produce  are  always 
good.  Lands  may  also  be  purchased  from 
Railway  and  Land  Companies. 

For  pamphlets,  maps  and  information  re¬ 
garding  low  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  C.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syrucuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How 
You  Can  Paint  Your 
Home 
Without 
Its 

Costing 
You 
a  Cent 


.In  order  to  introduce  “Unito”  Paint  every  where, 
we  have  adopted  a  Co-operative  plan  for  getting 
our  paints  into  every  community  which  will  pay 
our  patrons  for  their  help.  You  can  have  all  the 
Uni  to  Paint  you  want — either  House  or  Barn  Paint 
—in  any  color  without  sending  us  one  cent  of  money. 
Y ou  not  only  can  paint  your  own  buildings  without 
cost  to  you,  but,  without  effort  on  your  part  can 
make  them  bring  you  actual  cash— 


Need  Send  No  Money 

We  mean  just  what  we  say— this  is  our  own  ex¬ 
clusive  plan  and  is  the  greatest  paint  offer  ever 
made.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  give  away  Unito  Paint. 
Our  co-operative  plan  enables  you  to  see  the  paint 
—to  use  the  paint— and  yet  you  don’t  have  to  pay  a 
cent  for  it— not  even  when  the  job  is  done  and  you 
are  fully  satisfied.  If  you  need  anv  paint,  don't  pay 
out  your  own  good  money— but  write  and  get  our 
1908  Co-operative  Plan.  It  will  actually  pay  you 
cash  to  use  Unito  Paint.  Every  gallon  of  Unito 
Paint  is  backed  by  a  5-year  guarantee. 

Big  224-page  Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
today— now— don’t  put  it  off. 


The  United  Factories  Company 
Dept.  P  31  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DISK 
HARROW 


Disks 


III  With  this  disk  harrow  the  farmer 
{//can  do  the  work  of  a  plow,  and 
finish  work  a  plow  cannot  do. 

Made  in  eight  widths  from  4  ft.  4  in. 
to  13  ft.  and  every  size  tills  the  entire 
width  of  cut,  cutting:  and  pulverizing: 
thoroughly  all  soil. 

Works  up  the  soil  into  a  perfect  seed 
bed. 

Cutting  angle  always  under  driver’s 
control. 


Special  convex  center  bumpers  take 
care  of  end  pressure,  and  make  this 
the  lightest  draft  disk  harrow  manu¬ 
factured.  Disks  are  hard  to  nick, being 
made  of  highest  quality  of  tough  steel. 
Write  today  for  our  1909  Library  des¬ 
cribing  all  the  Johnston  farm  tools. 


The  Johnston  Harvester  Co., 

Box  110.  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


msm 

.-•■Saw 


where  Grapefruit  Nets 
$2,500  per  Acre. 

Small  farms  are  making  Florida 
planters  wealthy.  Fruit  crops  net 
$500  to  $2,500  per  acre — Veg¬ 
etables,  $  1 ,000.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate,  no  droughts.  Write  for 
booklet  written  by  a  western 
man  which  shows  profits  derived 
from  various  cropsi  and  tells  of 
rich  lands  procured  reasonably. 
Sent  free  while  edition  lasts. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOAROAIR-UNE, 

Dept,  18.  Portsmouth,  Va. 


A  FERTILE  COUNTRY 

Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  E'inest  farm 
lands.  Long  growing  season.  Three  and  four 
crops  a  year.  No  cold  winters.  No  scorching 
summers.  Ploughing  and  planting  long  before 
the  northern  farmer  sees  the  frost  and  snow 
disappear.  Convenient  markets.  Best  prices. 
Farmers  are  making  and  saving  money.  Lands  on 
easy  terms.  Write 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes. 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  At  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Yu.  , 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn. etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle.Sheep.Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature,  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quicklyl 
H.  F.  Sm!th,Trar.ngr.N.C.A8t.L.Kj.Uept.C,)iasliYlllr  ,Tenn. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Could  you  tell  me  if  the  Modern  Supply 
Company  of  Ivewanee,  111.,  is  a  reliable 
firm  or  not?  They  advertise  and  say  to 
send  them  .$1  for  a  sanitary  belt  and  they 
will  send  prepaid  material  for  beginning  to 
make  these  belts  which  they  will  pay  15 
cents  apiece  or  $15  per  100  for  making, 
and  will  send  money  as  soon  as  work  is 
received  by  them.  k.  w. 

New  York. 

This  inquiry  comes  after  all  we  have 
said  about  the  work-at-home  fakes.  All 
such  concerns  simply  want  your  re¬ 
mittance.  They  will  never  pay  you 
anything  for  work  at  home.  They  pro¬ 
mise  pay  for  the  work  to  get  the 
money.  Never  send  a  penny  to  a  con¬ 
cern  that  makes  such  promises. 

Enclosed  find,  two  advertisements  clipped 
from  “The  I 

never  saw  these  advertisements  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  as  it  is  noted  for  carrying  only 
reliable  “ads,”  I  begin  to  believe  those  are 
fakes.  They  read  very  nicely,  and  if  as 
represented  they  certainly  must  be  fine 
things  for  the  garden.  As  you  are  author¬ 
ity  on  all  such  things,  I  am  troubling  you 
for  an  opinion  of  them.  w.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  two  advertisements  referred  to 
are  the  wonderberry,  by  John  Lewis 
Childs,  and  the  Great  Wonder  straw¬ 
berry,  by  Mills  Seed  House,  which, 
according  to  the  advertisement,  was 
discovered  in  Germany.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  Bush  Alpine  strawberry, 
which  has  been  exploited  more  or  less 
for  the  last  40  years.  It  grows  from 
seed,  but  has  practically  no  value  as  a 
fruiting  plant. 

As  to  the  wonderberry,  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  claims  that  it  is  a  distinct  new 
creation  produced  three  years  ago  from 
crossing  two  well-known  wild  plants, 
and  Mr.  Childs  is  repeating  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank’s  claims  for  it  in  his  advertise¬ 
ments  and  catalogues.  '  It  is  seldom 
that  a  newr  creation  is  launched  on  the 
horticultural  world  in  advertisements 
before  anything  is  known  of  it  by  hor¬ 
ticultural  authorities.  We  do  not  re¬ 
call  a  single  plant  of  real  value  ever 
having  been  so  marketed.  The  custom 
is  for  the  originator  or  introducer  to 
send  specimens  in  confidence  to  growers 
in  different  sections  to  test  its  behavior 
under  different  conditions.  These  re¬ 
ports  make  up  the  history  of  the  new 
creation,  and  the  information  about  it. 
If  favorable,  there  is  justification  for 
offering  it  to  the  public  as  a  novelty 
at  prices  above  staple  varieties.  This 
plan  gives  the  introducer  the  advantage 
of  the  free  advertising  publishers  and 
others  are  glad  to  give  a  new  creation, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  best  way 
to  introduce  a  plant  of  real  merit.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  an  introducer  had 
a  fake  or  even  a  new  but  worthless 
plant,  yet  wanted  to  get  the  benefit  of 
a  year’s  sale  at  high  prices  before  its 
real  character  or  want  of  merit  were 
known,  he  would  not  resort  to  this 
practice,  but  would  want  to  keep  its  be¬ 
havior  to  himself  until  he  had  profited 
by  a  season’s  sale  of  a  worthless  plant. 
Let  us  be  understood.  We  do  not 
claim  that  this  is  the  case  with  the 
wonderberry.  We  don’t  know  whether 
it  is  a  new  plant  or  not.  It  may  be. 
Mr.  Burbank  says  it  is.  If  a  new  plant, 
we  don’t  know  whether  it  has  value 
or  not.  It  may  have.  Mr.  Burbank 
says  it  has.  We  simply  know  nothing 
about  it  ourselves,  and  we  find  no  in¬ 
dependent  authorities  who  do  know 
about  it.  If  it  has  value,  we  simply  can¬ 
not  understand  Air.  Burbank’s  object 
in  keeping  it  so  much  to  himself.  If 
it  should  prove  a  disappointment  this 
year  it  can  only  do  so  after  the  profits 
of  the  first  year’s  introduction  have 
been  reaped  and  after  growers  had  paid 
rather  handsomely  for  the  privilege  of 
demonstrating  its  worthlessness.  As 
The  R.  N.-Y.  staff  has  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test  it,  and  recalling  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Everbearing  Crimson  Win¬ 
ter  rhubarb,  the  “Fadeless  Flower,” 
and  other  equally  worthless  and  much- 
lauded  novelties  by  Air.  Burbank,  we 
made  inquiry  in  usually  well-informed 
circles.  We  received  the  following  from 
W.  W.  Tracy,  Sr.,  Superintendent  of 
Testing  Gardens  under  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  at  Washing¬ 
ton  : 


TH  ED  RURAIi  NEW-YORKER 


I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
plant,  but  John  Lewis  Childs  offers  it  and 
quotes  Luther  Burbank  as  claiming  that  the 
plant  is  a  new  species  “produced  by  the 
combination  of  two  very  distinct  wild 
species,  Solanum  guinense  of  West  Africa 
and  Solanum  villosum  of  the  west  coast 
of  America,”  and  claims  that  “neither  of 
these  wild  species  hears  edible  berries.”  This 
last  statement  is  not  true,  as  Solanum 
guinense.  already  well  known  and  quite 
extensively  grown  in  the  Southwest  as 
garden  huckleberry,  produces  fruit,  which 
if  allowed  to  get  fully  ripe,  is  quite  palat¬ 
able  either  raw  or  cooked,  and  can  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  other  and  better 
fruit.  The  plant  is  wonderfully  productive 
through  a  very  long  fruiting  season,  and 
will  thrive  and  give  a  large  crop  in  dry,  hot 
and  semi-arid  sections  where  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  grow  other  fruit, 
and  on  this  account  it  has  some  value  for 


such  locations,  but  it:  is  of  no  value  ex¬ 
cept:  as  a  curiosity  in  sections  where  bet¬ 
ter  fruit  can  be  grown  All  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  the  wonderberry 
which  i  have  seen  would,  though  somewhat 
exaggerated,  be  applicable  to  the  straight 
Solanum  guinense. 

Dr.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 
also  writes : 

All  of  the  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  the  wonderberry  are  exaggerated ; 
furthermore  the  so-called  wonderberry  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  any  wise  different  from 
the  ordinary  Solanum  guinense. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  and  would 
not  carry  any  advertising  for  the  Alills 
Seed  House,  and  under  the  above  sit¬ 
uation  wc  were  obliged  to  refuse  the 
wonderberry  advertising.  Anyone 
•wishing  to  refer  to  them  will  find  the 
advertisements  in  almost  any  of  the 
magazines  or  other  farm  papers. 

The  Temple  Pump  Company  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  sold  one  of  their  Master 
Workman  gas  engines  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Leonard,  of  Chilhowie,  Va.  They  guar¬ 
anteed  it  to  do  the  work  that  Air.  Leon¬ 
ard  wanted  it  to  do,  and  stipulated 
that  if  it  failed  to  do  so  they  would 
take  the  engine  back  and  refund  the 
money,  less  freight  one  way.  The  price 
of  the  engine  was  $350.  The  Temple 
Pump  Company  made  the  guarantee  in¬ 
definite.  They  said  that  they  would  not 
abandon  the  engine  or  the  purchaser, 
like  other  manufacturers  of  engines 
do,  after  they  had  the  money,  but  that 
they  would  stick  right  by  it  indefinitely. 
Air.  Leonard  has  never  been  able  to 
get  the  engine  to  do  the  work.  He 
finally  demanded  a  return  of  his  money, 
and  this  has  been  refused  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  claim  that  the  failure 
was  due'  to  his  own  ignorance  and 
carelessness.  After  going  over  all  of 
the  correspondence  we  felt  that  the 
Temple  Pump  Company  had  not  kept 
their  agreement  with  Mr.  Leonard,  and 
we  requested  them  either  to  demonstrate 
the  utility  of  the  engine  or  return  the 
money.  They  refuse  to  do  either,  and' 
we  have  cancelled  their  advertising 
order  and  will  not  carry  the  advertising 
again  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  In 
later  issues  we  will  give  extracts  from 
the  correspondence  and  the  guarantee, 
so  that  readers  can  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  merit  of  the  contro- 
versj'.  We  had  a  similar  complaint 
some  years  ago  about  these  engines, 
but  the  I  emple  Pump  Company  finally 
took  it  back  and  refunded  the  money. 

In  issue  of  July  25,  1908,  page  610,  we 
gave  the  experience  of  a  New  York 
State  farmer  with  the  Creditor’s  League 
(of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  farmer  was 
told  they  would  collect  his  old  ac¬ 
counts  for  one-half  the  proceeds.  This 
looked  safe  enough.  The  agent  then 
read  an  agreement  and  requested  the 
farmer  to  sign  it,  which  he  did  without 
reading  it  himself.  Later  he  found  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  if  he  failed  to 
send  the  Creditors’  League  30  accounts 
amounting  to  $300,  within  15  days,  he 
became  indebted  to  the  League  to  the 
amount  of  $50.  The  15  days  had  ex¬ 
pired  before  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  this  clause  of  the  contract,  and 
suit  was  threatened.  The  farmer  now 
writes  as  follows: 

About  six  week  later  another  of  their 
agents  appeared,  with  the  paper,  claiming 
that  it  had  become  a  note  good  for  $50, 
but  offering  to  settle  for  $25  and  give  a 
paid-up  subscription  for  two  years  under 
which  they  would  collect  bills  free  of 
charge.  At  the  same  time  he  displayed 
a  summons  citing  me  to  appear  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Syracuse.  This  would 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  employ  a  law¬ 
yer  to  defend  the  case,  and  to  avoid  the 
bother  and  expense  I  gave  him  the  $25.  I 
know  where  they  gathered  up  $125  in  the 
same  way  around  here.  I  gave  him  the 
amount  but  never  heard  from  them  again. 

The  District  Attorney  of  the  county 
reports  that  many  similar  complaints 
have  been  received  but  the  contracts 
are  cleverly  drawn  and  appear  to  be 
legal  evidence  of  a  contract  and  can 
be  enforced  in  the  courts,  as  the  law 
assumes  a  man  knows  what  he  signs. 
The  relief  is  obvious — don’t  sign. 
_ J.  J-  D. 

CHARCOAL  FOR  POULTRYi,?rnS%eu^n^eS 

pet  better  result  from  your  poultry,  by  feeding  Indian 
Brand  Charcoal.  Very  valuable.  Write  to-dav 
THOMAS  BROS.  CO.,  5  Allen  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 

D ARRED  ROCKS  from  my  175  egg  strain. 

U  Large,  healthy  vigorous  stock.  Good  shape  and 
color.  ,  Eggs  $1.50  per  15:  $8.00  per  100.  "The  Four 

FOR  SALK— Trullan  Runner  Drakes,  $1.60  each.  Also  a  few 
ducks  and  eggs  for  hatching.  Pure  hred  J!  P.  Rnek  Eggs. 
_  w-  T.  EASTON,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Rt.  No.  5. 

GIANT  Squab  Breeders  for  Sale— Jumbo 

Homers,  Mondanes,  Hen  Pigeons,  Runts  Dra- 
goons,  etc.  Also,  fine  crosses  for  squab  breeding  of 
all  these  vaneties.  Prices  reasonable.  Stock  guaran- 
teed.  S.  Atwood,  Centre  St„  North  Easton,  Mass 


ORIGINATOR  OF  BUFF  BRAHMAS 

2.i  pullets  $35  eggs  from  best  exhibition  matings  $2  per  setting, 
$10  per  100;  utility  pens  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  100.  SO  per  cent 
F"rnlshed  ,,ir<ls  f,,r  Madison  Square  Garden 
that  hr/i  o°"‘  .M  8  "?*  TvayB  ,he  that  wins,  but  the  one 
that  bied  the  winner  for  them.  White  Muscovy  Ducks  *■>  ner 
setting;  1  trio  Half  Wild  and  Bronze  Turkeys  $16  1 * i 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Address  LLOYD  M.  IlALLEMtECK, 

Poultry  Judge  Export,  Catsklll  Station.  N.  Y. 


.55  Buys 

the  Best 

140- Egg 

Incvibactor  ever  Na.de 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  ail  over;  best 
copper  tank:  nursery, self-regu- 
latlng.  Rest  140-chicic  hot-water 
Brooder,  $4.50.  Ordered  together  $11.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  No  machines  at  any  price  are  better. 
Write  for  book  today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 
^elU^itjMncubjtoi^Ojj^Boj^^^^^Racine^Wis. 


[  We  ship 

quick 
from  St. 
Paul.Buf- 
I  falo,  Kansas 
|  City  or  Racine 


Hatch  With  the  Least 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

_  Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  It  and  If  It  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  anyother  incubator,  regardless  of  pri  ce, 
send  It  back.  50-Egg  Size  Only  $4.00.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 

The  United  Factorlca  Co.,  Dept.X  31,  Cleveland,  O. 


51  Chicks  from  50  Eggs 


At  least  4  times  from  our 
self-regulating  guaranteed-to- 
Hatch-every-hatchable-egg  In- 
cub, tor  costing 

ON  40  '  DAYS'  TRIAL  Write  for  names 
and  addresses  and  description  of  this  and  other 
sizesof  Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  “fixins” 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., 

125  Egg  Incubator  $10 


and  Brooder 


If  ordered  together 
1  send  both  for  *10 
Jand  pay  freight.  Well 
made,  liot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  door* 
Free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incnbator  Co., 
Box  80,  Racine,  Wis. 


we 


Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 


Just  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  brings  prices  on  all  sizes 
of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators 

and  Brooders  —  guaranteed  to 
hatch  highest  percentage  of  eggs. 
Liberal  Free  Trial  Plan.  Pest 
Incubator  Proposition  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once.  Address 


I  ship  quick 
from  St.  Paul, 
Buffalo,  KansasJ 
City  or  Racine 


Racine  Hatcher  Company,  Box  87'.  Racine, Wu, 

World’s  Best  Incubator 

Has  stood  all  tests  In  all  climates 
for  16  years.  Don’t  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 

Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet,! 

“Proper  Care  and  Feeding  ofj 
Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  10c."  __ 

Poultry  paper,  I  year,  10c.  Write  for  free  catalog.  ■ 

Peg  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  189  2nd  St.,  Des Moines,  la.  | 


is  our  new- 
book  f  or  the 
of  poultry  rais- 
’ers.  Keep  account  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 
profits.  Our  Diary 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new! 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  are1 
so  low.  The  Diary  is  free.  Better  write  for  ] 
it  today.  Tell  us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy-  j 
ing  an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want. 
We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.  i 

Hatch  Chickens  by 

___  Stahl  “Wood- 

steam  ?"  Hen.”1an,<} 

Excelsior” 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 

Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box72D  Quincy.Ill. 


I  MORE!  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN’S  latest  model 
mnnii  *3  bone  cutter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mint 


AKA-SHEL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 

Bright,  sharp,  shining.  Increase  digestion. 
Makes  bone  and  egg-shell.  Ask  dealer  or 
send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars. 
Order  today.  Booklet  “  Hen  Dyspepsia” 
and  sample  of  maka-shel  FREE  on  request. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
‘Box  J,  New  Brunswick.  N.  .J. 


KEYSTONE  FOODS  FOR  POULTRY 


Nourishing,  clean;  fowls  a-nd  chicks  I 
thrive  on  them.  We  carry  a  big  line  of  I 
all  poultry  and  pigeon  supplies.  Book- 1 
let  and  unique  souvenir  FREE.  Write! 
now  before  they’re  all  gone.  f 

Taylor  Brow.,  Dcpt.M,Cnni<lcn,N.  J.l 


COR  C A|  C — White  Wyandotte  cockerels  and  eggs 
run  OHLL  to  batch.  For  descriptions  and  prices 
write  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 


February  27, 

C""1B  BOOK  FREE 

1.  Plymouth  'flock  Squabs  are  largest,  mo  t 
prolific.  We  were  FIIiST  ;  our  birds  and 
^sL^fhods  revolutionized  the  industry 
Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs." 
PLYMOUTH  KOCK  SQUAB  CO 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass! 


PEKIN  DUCKS  and 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  Leghor n  cockereh? 

,  ,  .  birds  that  have  been 

bred  from  prolific  layers  and  high  scoring  exhibi¬ 
tion  stock  at  $1.50  each  and  up.  We  have  "a  few 
yearling  cocks  of  the  same  strain  at  $1.00  each 
Also  some  yearling  White  Wyandotte  and  Barred 
Rock  hens.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  improve 
your  flock  at  small  cost,  as  our  plant  is  much  over¬ 
stocked.  Imperial  Pekin  ducks  and  the  genuine 
Japanese  breed  of  ducks  and  incubator  eggs  in  any 
quantity.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  Incubators  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Satis 
faction  guaranteed. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

„  Mating  List  will  be  Sent  on  Request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

WATSON’S  STRAIN  OF  R.  C.  RHODE 

ISLAND  RED,  the  greatest  of  all  winter 
layers:  Cockerels  and  eggs  for  hatching  from  this 
great  strain.  R.  and  S.  C.  White  Orpington  Cock¬ 
erels.  Circular  free.  Send  ten  cents  for  sure  cn 
for  roup.  IK  A  WATSON,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

COOK’S  Strain  Black  Orpington  Eggs, $8  00 

per  100;  Seaman's  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $7.00  j>- r 
100.  Few  Elegant  Orpingtons  For  Sale.  DORo 
POULTRY  YARD,  1601  E.  48th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

I/AN  AISTYNE  S  S.  &  R.C.R.I.  REDS.— Eggs  for  hatch i tv 
1  $6  and  $8  per  100:  SI. 50  and  $2  per  setting.  Breed ii  ■ 
ckls.  $2  to  $5.  Ed w. Van  Alstyne  &  Son.Kinderhook.N.  V. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Standard  of  Merit  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs  $1  25 
avid  $3.00  per  15 eggs.  Standard  of  Merit  Mammoth 
White  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  $1.25  per  10  eggs. 

FAIR  AVON  POULTRY  YARDS 

Lock  Box  248.  Easton,  MARYLAND. 

Woodlands  Farm 

Breeding  Stock.  Eggs  forHatehlng  from  our  famous 
trap-nested  stock.  Circular  free.  Box  D,  Iona,  N  J 

THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  the  right  kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous.  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care.  Our  Eggs 
hatch  strong  chicks  that  live  and  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

90  Per  Cent.  Fer  tility  Guaranteed. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 
Rox  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.W.Leghorns. 

Toulouse  Geese.  Breeders.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Tin- 
keys,  ducks,  chickens.  J.  Bert  McConnell,  Ligonier,  lnd. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS -dire  Fishel  Strain. 

Kggs  from  tested  layers  $1  per  15,  $G  per  100.  75  per  cent 

fertility  guaranteed.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  IVim  Van,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

RED  RARY  Chicks  15c  each,  $15  per  100.  Book 
r>  i  A*-  "  ortlers  now.  World’s  Best  R  1. 
Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock,  eggs.  Cornish  Farms,  Ed wardsburg,  Mich 


WHITE  PLYMOUTHS-exclusively  trap-nested, 
bred  to  lay.  Eggs  from  best  pens  $2  for  15;  incu¬ 
bator  eggs  $6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.Kisco,  N.  V 


Le  _ _ _ 

and  Irish  Terrier  Dogs.  Choice  Stock  and  Eggs. 


Large  Toulouse  Geese,  Pearl  Guineas,  ami 
White  Rock  Ckls.  For  Sale:  Best  Stock;  Cir. 
Free.  E.  SCHIEBER,  Route  2,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

5  Trios  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  and 
100  bushels  Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd  Seed 
Corn.  EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Giant  strain  bronze  turkey  eggs 

—$3.00  per  10.  R.  C.  It.  I.  Red  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

EGGS  $1.00  per  15,  92.00  per  40.  From  Thoroughbred 

liralimas,  Kooks,  Wyandottes,  Rods,  Leghorns,  S.  11am 
|  burgs.  14  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K.  HI OH K,  Coopcrsburg,  Pu- 

in  BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY— Eggs  or  stock. 
T'U  Write  your  wants.  I  will  save  you  money.  Big  cat  -, 
log  10c.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  A,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Barred  rocks,  brown  leghorns,  cheap 

bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Fa. 

Thoroughbred  poultry— Best  20  varieties. 

Good  stock,  Eggs  15.  $1.00;  40,  $2  00.  Catalogue. 

H.  K.  MOHR,  Route  3,  Quakertowu,  Pa. 

Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  19n9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
Information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  Yfoiican’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, MaiTet!a,l*n> 

S.  HAMBURGS  AND  S.  SEABRIGHTS.  Green  River 

i  Yards.  Clias.  Stewart  Davison,  60  Wail  St.  N.  Y.  City. 


S 


W 


HITE 

strain. 


WYANDOTTES— Excellent 
Eggs  $1.00  for  15.  Address 


laying 

ggs$1.0U  for  lo.  Address 
STEPHAN  KARL,  Milford,  Conn. 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  :S.C.  It  1. 

Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertowu,  Pa. 


W 


RIGHT’S  AVliite  Wyandotte  Winners- 

Eggs  $4.00  per  100:  Baby  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Staufordville,  N.  \. 


If  You  Keep  Poultry  For  Profit 

KEEP  THE  BEST 

Buy  your  stock  of 

S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Box  2  B,  Yardley,  Pa. 


THEY  HAVE  BRED 


UTILITY  BIRDS F0R  thirty  vears 


Their  efforts  have  crowned  them  with 

SUCCESS 

Write  for  their  1909  Booklet.  It  is  sent  free. 


1909. 
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HUMOROUS 


Father:  “What  is  that  noise  in  the 
parlor.  Tommy?”  Tommy:  “That’s  sis 
dropping-  a  hint.  She  wants  that  young 
man  to  go  home.” — Chicago  Daily 

News. 

“Tommy,”  said  the  visiting  uncle, 
“seems  to  me  that  baby  sister  of  yours  is 
pretty  slow.  She  hasn’t  any  teeth  yet, 
has  she?”  “She’s  got  plenty  of  teeth,” 
replied  the  indignant  Tommy.  “She’s 
got  a  whole  mouthful  of  teeth,  only  they 
ain’t  hatched  yet.”— Woman’s  Home 
Companion. 

Householder:  “See  here!  You’ve 
charged  me  60  cents  for  12  candles. 
Here  are  the  candle  ends.  Take  them, 
and  credit  me  with  them  on  my  bill.” 
Plumber:  “Yes,  sir — all  right,  sir;  but 
it  will  cost  you  two  dollars  for  my  as¬ 
sistant  to  come  and  fetch  them  away.” — 
Harper’s  Bazar. 

A  certain  father  who  is  fond  of  put¬ 
ting  his  boys  through  natural  history 
examinations  is  often  surprised  by  their 
mental  agility.  He  recently  asked  them 
to  tell  him  “what  animal  is  satisfied  with 
the  least  nourishment.”  “The  moth !” 
one  of  them  shouted  confidently.  “It 
eats  nothing  but  holes.” — Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 


Here  is  the 
Difference — 
Manured  and 
Not  Manured 


If  you  and  every  farmer  would  figure  up  how  many  dollars  you  waste  every  year  on 
your  places  by  not  spreading  your  manure  properly,  you’d  get  Spreaders  quickly. 

You’d  no  more  leave  those  piles  of  manure  standing  back  of  your  barns  than 
you’d  throw  your  crops  in  the  road  to  rot. 

High  authorities  state  that  enough  manure  goes  to  waste  annually  to  more  than 
pay  off  every  farm  mortgage  and  every  farmer’s  debts. 

Government  Bulletin  No.  192  says  tile  farmers  lose  over  8784,000.000  in  manure  each  year 
because  it's  not  handled  right.  You,  yourself,  can  easily  make  your  farm  pay  yoa  a  quarter  to  a 
third  more  in  crops  by  getting  a  Galloway  Spreader  just  the  same  as  these  men  below  say  they  are 
.  doing  and  I’ve  got  thousands  of  farmers’  letters  as  good  as  these  or  better.  Just  read  my  catalog 
and  see  a  lot  of  them. 

I’ll  Give  You  12  Months  to  Prove  the  Big  Money  for  You  With  a 


Galloway 


Wagon 

Box 


Manure  Spreader 


Freight  Prepaid, 30  Days  Free  Trial, 12  Months  Test  or  Money  Back  if  not  a  Paying  Investment 
Price  same  as  if  you  bought  25, 000,  My Year’s  Output,  on  which  my  direct-to-you  price  is  based. 

Here’s  my  bran  new  proposition.  Here’s  what  I’ll 'do.  I’ll  agree  that  If  it  is  not  a 
.  paying  Investment  at  the  end  of  12  months  yon  give  me  back  my  spreader  and  I'll 
'  refund  your  money.  Yes  sir!  You  send  us  your  name  for  my  Special  Proposition 
.  and  my  Big  Free  Spreader  Catalog.  You  try  a  Galloway.  It  would  pay  you  100  per 
cent  dividends  on  the  price  to  even  borrow  the  money— do  a  little  flnanceering  to 
get  a  Galloway  if  necessary.  ... 

I  save  you  from  825.00  to  850.00  or  more  on  price  and  positively  give  you  a 
a  better  spreader.  And  my  new,  exclusive.  Bull  Metal  Malleable  Roller  Food  is 
worth  at  least  $25  extra  but  costs  you  nothing.  Seven  distinct  patents  on  my 
spreader  and  repairs  seldom  necessary.  Not  ono-tenth  of  one  per  cent  or  1  in  every 
1,000  need  repairs,  is  our  record,  and  20,000  Farmers  have  stamped  their  “O.  K.”  on 
the  Galloway.  Made  In  6  sizes  Includingcompletesteel  , 

truck  spreaders.  Write  me  today  personally  for  my  wila  Manure  IB  Irenes 
Special  Proposition  and  Big  Free  bpreader  Book.  "'on  or  more  above  the 

Calloway  box— bn®  win 

WM.  CALLOWAY,  Prealdent  handlo  It  eaally. 

Wm.  Galloway  Company, 

6S9  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  la.  ^ 


W.  H.  Cross, Spaulding, 

Iowa,  says — “Best  in¬ 
vestment  in  farm  machinery  1  ever 
made.” 

M.  B.Sparlln, Seneca,  Mo.,  says — “Would 
not  sell  it  for  10  times  what  it  cost— if  I 
couldn’t  get  another” 

J.A.Hush,  MeCune,  Kans.,  says— “Hauled  100 
loads  last  winter.  My  hay  made  doable.” 

3.  W.  Carter,  Amite,  La.,  says— “On  my  140  loads  saved  8140 
in  labor  and  increased  value  over  hand  spreading.” 

S.  J.  Woodring,  Chester,  Okla.,  says— “Have  81,000  worth  of 
machinery.  Your  spreader  is  best  tool  on  place.” 


I  Am  Telli 

day  for  my  New 


ng  a  Million  Fanners  About  This  name^  to- 

w  Proposition  and  my  Big  Free  Spreader  Book— Sure. 


WANTED-RELIABLE  MEN 

To  sell  our  TEAS,  COFFEE,  SPICES.  BAKING 
POWDER  and  EXTRACTS  to  the  consumer. 

LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS— EASY  WORK.’ 

Any  industrious  man  can  make  from  $15.00  to 
$25.00  per  week  from  the  start.  No  experience 
necessary.  Send  for  booklet. 

“Want  to  go  In  Buslnoaa  for  Yourself  ” 

Address,  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Make  big  money  for  breeders-  Easy 
to  care  for,  too.  Fanners  prefer  them 
to  all  others.  **  Eggs  to  Hatch  ”  10 
cents  each,  $8  per  ioo.  My  new 
book,  sent  for  20  cents,  tells  how  to^ 
raise  the  Reds  and  make  ’em  pay. 
Real  color  pictures  show  them  true 
to  life.  With  each  copy  goes  coupon 
good  for  20c.  on  your  first  egg  order 
WALTER  SHERMAN 
25  Boulevard  Newport  R.  f. 


C  fj  D  C  A  |  E— S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Mch. 
I  Un  OHLLand  Apr.  hatch.  Heavy  laying  strain. 
Bred  to  standard,  $1.50.  Eggs  for  hatching  $5.00  per 
100.  Ridgewood  Poultry  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  I  or  Sale. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens  and 
eggs.  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Satis¬ 
faction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Fai  nt,  It.  1,  IlelicUlie,  Pu. 


A  Good  Madison  County  Farm  of 

OX  ACRES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  $1,800. 
Also  a  few  young  sons  of  Fern’s  Jubilee, 
No.  73852,  A.  J.  C.  C  .  at  $50.00  Each. 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  X.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  SWINE— Green  River  Herd.  Ohas. 
Stewart  Davison,  60  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

DLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  II.  WOOUWAUli,  SI) 2  (ireenwiek  St.,  >.  V. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  F.ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PBOnilCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12tli  St..  New  York- 


EGGS  EGGS  EGGS 

Ship  your  eggs  to  us  and  get  the  highest 


w 


ANTE© — Retail  customer  for  clean,  fresh,  white  eggs, 
cases  per  week  now.  W.  W.  WISER,  Catatonic,  N.  Y. 


Position  as  manager  of  farm,  have  had  20  years 
experience.  Understand  farming  In  all  Its 
branches,  care  and  handling  of  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Married,  no  children. 

John  B.  Tiger. 40 Third  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


FARM  WANTFR — ^ear  and  free,  stock  and  im- 

Inilm  If  nil  I  LU  plements  in  exchange  for  N. 
Y.  City  property.  Address,  M.  Adler,  27  E.  104th  st. 


FflR  C  A I  C— One  hundred  forty  acres,  eleven 
rvll  vHLC  room  house,  three  barns,  base¬ 
ment  stables,  nearly  level  land,  orchard.  Three 
miles  from  station.  Price,  $1,800,  $500  cash, balance 
a  long  time.  Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WHENEVER  IN  NEED  OF  GOOD  FARM 
HELP,  single  men  and  of  good  character  ahd 
habits,  apply  to  H.  W.  GELLER,  Supt.,  Baron  De 
Hirsch  Agricultural  School,  Woodbine,  N.  J. 


Excellent  farm  for  sale  cheap; 

over  300  acres  convenient  to  Washington;  75 
acres  in  timber.  Fine  large  brick  house  and  brick 
barn;  all  necessary  outbuildings;  well  fenced. 
Fertile  soil.  Commands  magnificent  view  of  Poto¬ 
mac  river.  Attractive.  CLAUDE  G.  STEPHENSON. 
Virginia  Properties,  Herndon,  Va. 


rf|Q  0  A  I  C— Two  fruit  farms  in  Florida  in  the 
lUn  wMLL  hill  and  lake  country.  Join  each 
other.  Three-fourths  mile  from  town  and  station. 
100  orange  trees  and  500  peach  trees.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  address  GEO.  H.  MAYO,  1104  East 
Douglas  Avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


PRICE  FOR  SAME 

Check  Mailed  Upon  Receipt  of  Goods. 

Prod.ucers  Oo. 

1  240  BEDFORD  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


“  S trout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide 
Is  the  title  of  a  big  circular,  illustrated,  and  de¬ 
scribing  an  amazing  assortment  of  low  priced, 
profit-paying  properties,  with  stock,  tools  and 
crops  included;  thrown  on  the  market  at  startling 
sacrifices  to  insure  immediate  settlement  of  es¬ 
tates.  Copy  mailed  free  from  our  nearest  office. 
K.  A.  ST  ROUT  CO.,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston; 
150  Nassau  St.,  New  York;  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia;  Scottsville,  Va.;  Kent’s  Hill,  Me.; 
University  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“OAKLAND  FARM”  FOR  SALE 

Very  desirable.  Strictly  high  class.  For 
illustrated  Descriptive  Circular,  address, 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  T. 

Choice  Virginia  Farms 

Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  as  low  as  $5  per  acre. 

Rich  Soil,  Mild  Winters,  Good  Markets.  For  Handsome 
Booklet  and  Low  Excursion  Rates,  address  G.  B.  WALL, 
Real  Estate  Agent,  C.  &  O.  Railway,  Box  I,  Richmond,  Va 


Profit  Paying— near  New  York— Farm. 

Only  30  miles  from  New  York  City,  73  acre  hay 
ami  stock  farm;  with  15  head  cattle,  4  horses,  300 
fowls,  farm  machinery,  carriages,  tools,  harness**;, 
etc.;  this  is  a  real  bargain;  aged  owner  eannot 
longer  manage  this  farm,  which  has  2-story  house 
and  all  necessary  out-bnildings.  and  includes  every¬ 
thing;  only  $5,500;  liberal  terms,  see  picture  and  full 
description,  page  63,  STROUT’S  MONEY-MAKING 
FARMS  OF  AMERICA  NO.  21,  copy  free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

IIH  Acres,  miles  from  Englishtown,  N.  J. ,  80  tillable,  500 
III/  l’ear  and  Apple  trees,  4  acres  berries,  4  acres  Asparagus — 
Asparfus  alone  nets  over  $500  every  year  at  wholesale.  Good 
buildings,  healthy  location.  Wm.  Diecks,  Jr.,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

LAY.  WHITE  WY AN 1MITTKS— Guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  and  eggs  75  per  cent  fertile.  15  $1.00,  100  $5.00. 
W.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


Galloway  Addresses  the 
Commercial  Club 


Mr.  Galloway  said: 

“Gentlemen — I  was  raised  on  an  Iowa  farm. 
Twelve  years  ago  I  was  milking  cows  and  teach¬ 
ing  calves  to  drink  skim  milk.  I  know  farming — 
and  the  conditions  that  exist  on  the  average 
farm  throughout  the  United  States.  I’ve  been 
there  and  know  the  business. 

"From  a  very  modest  beginning  our  business 
of  manufacturing  special  farm  implements  and 
selling  them  direct  to  farmers  has  grown  until 
we  now  operate  the  three  largest  factories  in  the 
world,  manufacturing  Manure  Spreaders,  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines  and  Cream  Separators. 

“My  boyhood  friends  seem  to  marvel  at  the 
success  we  have  had  in  our  business  in  such  a 
short  time,  and  I  have  been  asked  innumerable 
times  as  to  just  what  I  attributed  this  success. 
Boil  the  whole  proposition  down— run  it  through 
the  simplification  table,  and,  as  they  say,  “get 
down  to  brass  tacks”— and  I’ll  tell  you  just  what 
I  think  has  made  our  wonderful  growth  and 
success  possible.  It’s  this; 

“In  every  transaction  that’s  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  us  and  our  customers,  we  actually  make 
the  farmer,  in  his  own  home,  on  his  own  farm, 
a  wholesale  factory  buyer  of  every  machine  we 
manufacture  and  sell.  He’s  actually  “in  on  the 
ground  floor”— and  in  on  the  ground  floor  on 
prices  made  possible  only  by  the  immense  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  we  do  in  each  of  our  separate 
lines. 

“I  feel  that  I  know  the  farmer.  I  know  him  to 
be  a  careful,  thinking  business  man.  He’s  a 
shrewd  buyer  and  knows  a  bargain  when  he 
sees  it.  When  he  understands  that  he  can  sit 
down  and  write  to  our  factory  and  get  whole¬ 
sale  factory  prices  on  one  single  machine  that 
are  really  lower  than  a  big  wholesaler  can  buy 
them  for  from  any  other  factory  in  carload  lots 
—he  immediately  sees  the  advantages  in  buying 
from  us  on  our  plan. 

“Our  business,  in  a  sense.  Is  a  big  co-operative 
proposition.  We  don’t  make  much  on  anyone 
implement  or  any  one  machine.  It’s  the  volume 
idea  that  makes  our  business  a  success.  An¬ 
other  thing  that  I  have  found  to  contribute 
largely  to  our  success  is  the  fact  that  we  know 
the  farmer  to  be  a  square  business  man  and 
that  if  he  is  treated  square  he  will  treat  us 
square  In  return.  For  that  reason  we’ve  always 
been  perfectly  willing  to  ship  our  implements 
or  machines  anywhere  on  a  liberal  free  trial 
plan.  We’ve  said,  ‘Here  you  are,  Mr.  Farmer. 
Take  any  one  of  our  machines  on  your  farm — 
use  It  as  your  own — in  your  own  way,  and  try  it 
out  thoroughly.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  in  every 
particular  return  it  to  us — we’ll  pay  the  freight 
both  ways,  and  the  test  you’ve  made  hasn’t  cost 
you  a  penny.’ 

“We  go  still  further  than  that,  as,  for  Instance, 
on  our  Manure  Spreader.  We  say  to  the  farmer 
— 'Take  one  of  our  machines  and  nse  it  for  a 
full  year — and  then — if  you  are  not  satisfied  that 
it  is  a  money-making  proposition  for  you  to 
keep  on  using,  you  can  still  send  it  back  to  us, 
and  we’ll  refund  every  dollar  you’ve  paid  us. 

“We  have  no  secrets  in  our  business.  We’d 
just  as  soon  that  every  customer  of  ours  would 
get  up  a  big  excursion  and  come  out  to  our  fac¬ 
tories’  and  go  through  and  see  jnst  how  our 
machines  are  manufactured — what  the  actual 
first  cost  Is  to  us — just  how  our  little  profits  are 
added — so  that  they  may  KNOW  just  exactly 
how  they  become  a  wholesale  buyer  in  dealing 
with  us.  Our  books  are  open  at  all  times  to 
every  one  of  our  customers — and  our  factories 
are  open  to  their  Inspection. 

“Everybody  knows  the  low  price  we  make 
on  our  factories’  output,  but  let  me  explain  just 
whj^some  of  these  low  prices  are  made  possible. 

“Take,  for  instance,  our  manure  spreader. 
We,  just  the  same  as  all  other  factories,  have  to 
figure  a  certain  overhead  charge  on  the  volume 
of  our  business.  If  we  only  manufacture  10,000 
machines,  in  order  to  continue  our  business  we 
would  have  to  have  a  certain  overhead  charge 
which  would  make  it  Impossible  for  us  to  sell 
our  machines  for  less  than  ten  dollars  apiece 
more  than  we  now  sell  them  for,  on  account  of 
the  volume  of  25,000  machines  which  is  our  out¬ 
put  this  year. 

“This  same  argument  holds  with  onr  gasoline 
engines  and  cream  separators. 

“Waterloo  is  a  good  place  to  conduct  a 
business  such  as  ours.  It’s  really  the  center  of 
the  United  States.  We  not  only  do  business  in 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  the  surrounding  states,  but 
we  have  an  immense  business  in  Maine,  Florida, 
Oregon  and  outlying  territory.  The  highest 
class  labor  Is  comparably  cheap  in  Waterloo. 
This  permits  us  to  manufacture  at  the  minimum 
of  cost.  We  are  never  troubled  with  “strikes,” 
never  have  difficulty  in  procuring  raw  material, 
and,  all  in  all,  the  conditions  for  manufacturing 
our  particular  line  in  onr  present  location  are 
ideal.” 

Mr.  Galloway  is  an  enthusiastic,  keen,  active 
business  man.  He  knows  that  his  method  of 
doing  business  is  correct.  He  knows  the  people 
to  whom  he  sells  his  goods — and  his  motto  is — 
THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  IN  EVERY 
MACHINE  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICE  AND 
A  PRICE  THAT  UNDERSELLS  ALL  COM¬ 
PETITORS. 

Mr.  Galloway  further  said  that  the  man  who 
strove  to  give  the  biggest  value  for  a  dollar  in 
any  line  was  bound  to  succeed.  His  entire 
address  was  followed  with  keen  interest  and  at 
the  close  he  was  applauded  to  the  echo. 


HELP  ami  Factories'  FURNISHED 

IMMIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE,  In*., 
70  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City. 

Delaware  Fruit  Farm,  $2,600. 

Near  Bridgeville,  world’s  largest  strawberry 
market;  46  acres  level  fields;  16  timber;  500  peach 
trees;  95  apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees;  2L  acres 
strawberries;  good  buildings;  for  quick  sale  owner 
includes  farming  tools,  cow, mule,  complete  orchard 
outfit:  only  $2,600,  part  cash,  easy  terms;  see  page  1, 
Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide,  copy  free.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City, 
Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 

THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  primer.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry- 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


s 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


Scientific  Corn  Breeding  on  the  Great  Funk  Farms 


Develops  a  Royal  Strain  of  High- Yielding'  Seed  Corn 


If  Corn  is  King— and  who  shall  dispute  his  sway?— then  the 
richest  and  purest  of  royal  blood  belongs  to  this  Champion  of 
Champions,  this  Pedigreed  Aristocrat  of  the  Realm  of  Corn. 

For  Funk’s  Yellow  Dent — the  result  of  the  newest  and  most 
perfect  system  of  corn-breeding  ever  devised — has  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  the  Highest  Yielding  Variety  of  Corn  in 
all  the  World.  It  is  the  culmination  of  eighty-five  years  of 
corn-growing  on  the  Funk  Farms. 

Because  of  its  pre-eminence  as  a  producer,  its  widespread 
popularity  and  ready  adaptability  to  climatic  changes,  this 
high-yielding  strain  of  sturdy  corn  is  now  recognized  as  the 
National  Corn. 

Our  190!)  offering  in  this  variety,  “Strain  7GA,”  exceeds  in 
high-yielding  qualities  any  seed  corn  we  ourselves  have  ever 
before  produced. 

Wins  Over  Prize  Bushel  of  National  Corn  Exposition, 1907 

The  supreme  test,  that  confirms  our  absolute  leadership, 
came  when  corn  from  our  regular  stock  seed  proved  an  easy 
victor  in  a  field  contest  with  the  best  ears  from  the  prize  bushel 
that  won  everything'  in  sight  at  the  National  Corn  Exposition,  1907. 

The  details  of  this  competitive  test  will  be  found  in  our 
book,  “Secrets  of  Corn  Breeding,”  which  we  will  send  you  on 
x-eceipt  of  the  Coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

The  interest  attaching  to  this  test  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  the  “  prize  bushel  ”  represented  the  method  of  “straight 
selection”  of  desirable  looking'  ears  as  against  the  Funk 
Method  of  scientific  corn  breeding'. 

The  Marvels  of  Corn  Breeding 

Here  on  the  Funk  Farms,  comprising  25,000  acres  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Corn  Belt,  we  have  been  conducting  a  progressive 
series  of  scientific  experiments  in  corn  breeding,  the  results 
of  which  are  revolutionizing  the  corn  industry. 

Our  success  in  producing  the  highest-yielding  strains  of  corn 
in  existence  —  strains  in  which  germinative  vigor,  drought 
resistance  and  other  desirable  qualities  reach  their  maximum 
development  -lias  attracted  wide-spread  attention. 


Stop  the  "  Inbreeding !  ’’ 

The  very  foundation  of  our  success 
as  breeders  of  high-yielding  corn  is  the 
absolute  prevention  of  inbreeding. 

Your  success  as  a  corn  grower  de¬ 
pends  likewise  upon  the  infusion  of 
new  blood  into  your  fields. 

In  our  isolated  Breeding  Blocks  we 
are  able,  by  hand  pollination  and  com¬ 
plete  de-tasseling' of  the  alternate  cham¬ 
pion  rows,  to  control  the  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  Sires  and  Dams.  Our  Book, 
'■Secrets  of  Corn  Breeding',”  tells  in  min¬ 
ute  detail  howthis  and  thevarioua  other 


An  Isolated  Champion  Breeding  Block  on  the  funk  farms 


operations  in  connection  with  scientific  corn  breeding  are 
carried  on  at  the  Funk  Farms  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill. 

The  absolute  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  the  bringing 
together  of  the  highest  yielding  strains  has  never  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  anyone  save  ourselves.  Yet  any  corn  grower 
can  reap  the  full  benefit  of  our  work  as  corn  breeders. 

Breed  for  Bigger  Yields ! 

•Tust  as  the  live  stock  interests  have  learned  the  folly  of 
inbreeding  and  now  bend  their  energies  in  the  direction  of 
improving  their  herds  by  introducing  the  best  and  purest 
blood,  so  have  the  corn  growers  turned  to  the  new  science 
of  corn  breeding.  The  corn-breeding  idea  has  taken  deep 
root,  and  wherever  our  high-yielding  Seed  Corn  is  planted, 
the  increased  yields  afford  a  startling  object  lesson  in  its 
practical  benefits. 

The  ever-increasing  value  of  farm  lands  calls  for  larger 
profits  per  acre.  Seed  selection  does  not  solve  the  problem 
—it  is  only  the  first  and  most  primitive  step.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  corn  grower  to  stop  the  ruinous  practice  of 
“inbreeding,”  and,  with  pure- bred  seed  corn  as  a  basis,  have 
his  own  Breeding  Block,  from  which  to  draw  his  seed  supply 
for  !  he  season’s  planting. 

The  cost  of  injecting  this  new  blood 
into  his  corn  is  nothing  in  comparison 
to  the  vastly  increased  yields  which 
such  breeding  methods  bring  within 
easy  reach. 


Yellow  Dent  Corn  yielded.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  it  is  the 
best  corn  I  ever  have  raised.  Have  been  in  the  business  forty  years. 
The  corn  is  making  something  near  110  bushels  per  acre,  counting  one 
bushel  per  inch  in  common  wagon  box.  It  is  certainly  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  me  and  got  a  perfect  stand,  this  being  the  second  crop  raised 
on  this  land.  Last  year  corn  made  80  bushels  per  acre.  Wishing  you 
continued  success,  I  remain,  Very  truly  yours,  W.  F.  SMITH. 

Looks  Like  70  Bushels  Per  Acre 

La  Fayette,  Ind.,  Nov.  7, 1908.  Gentlemen  In  reply  to  your  letter 
will  say  we  have  very  fine  corn  and  a  good  quality  from  the  seed  pur¬ 
chased  of  you.  Our  early  corn  will  make  00  bushels  I  could  sell  fiO 
bushels  for  seed  if  I  wanted  to  take  the  trouble.  Now  we  have  20 
acres  to  husk.  It  is  late,  but  looks  like  it  would  make  70  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Yours  truly,  AARON  WALLACE 

Beats  Yield  of  Home-Grown  Corn 

Wilmington.  III.  Gentlemen:— Your  letter  of  inquiry  concerning 
the  seed  corn  I  bought  of  you  last  year  received.  In  reply  will  sav 
your  corn  yielded  better  than  our  home-grown  corn.  Funk’s  Yellow 
Dent  averaged  CO  bushels  per  acre.  The  Ninety-Day  Corn  about  the 
same.  The  corn  was  all  thoroughly  matured.  The  season  not  favor¬ 
able  forcorn  here.  Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  the  matter,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly,  JOHN  LINTON 

Perfect  Maturity  and  Big'  Yield 

Van  Wert,  Ohio,  Gentlemen:— Your  inquiry  concerning  the  High- 
Yielding  Corn  Seed  received,  and  in  leply  will  say  that  the  yield  win 
excellent.  It  made  by  weight  78  bushels  per  acre,  matured  thorough];,, 
and  1  am  well  pleased  with  the  results  and  well  paid  by  getting  tin- 
corn  seed  from  you.  Wishing  you  the  best  of  success  in  your  business, 

I  remain,  II.  W.  EVANS 

We  now  pack  and  ship  our  seed  corn  in  tight  crates,  win- 
bound,  every  package  stenciled  and  sealed  with  three  lead 
seals  bearing  our  initials.  No  loss  in  transit. 

The  demand  for  Funk  Bros.’  High-Yielding  Seed  Corn 
lias  become  so  great  in  the  Southwest -and  Fast  that  we 
obliged  to  establish  branch  offices  in  Dallas, 
New  York  City.  All  shipments  destined  to 


Sorting  Seed  Corn 

The  Funk  Farms  are  visited  annually  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  botanists  and  plant  breeders  of  the 
scientific,  world.  And  corn  growers  everywhere  are 
turning  to  us  as  the  only  source  of  supply  from  which 
to  draw  the  new  blood  that  rejuvenates  their  fields  and 
fills  their  cribs  to  overflowing  with  the  finest  type  and 
highest  class  of  corn. 

The  increased  yields  made  possible  through  our  work  mean 
the  addition  of  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to  the  annual 
profits  of  the  American  farmer. 

Over  100.000,000  acres  are  devoted  to  corn  growing  in  this 
country,  and  the  farm  value  of  the  grain  alone,  of  the  1907 
crop,  is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
stupendous  total  of  $1,350,000,000 ! 

In  producing  strains  of  Pure-Bred  Seed  Corn  that  make  every 
acre  yield  from  5  to  30  bushels  more  than  under  present  conditions, 
we  bring  to  the  farmers  of  America  an  opportunity  for  profit¬ 
taking  whose  possibilities  are  almost  beyond  comprehension. 

Never  in  the  history  of  corn  improvement  has  a  grade  of 
corn  even  approaching  this  in  excellence  been  produced. 
Never  have  you,  or  has  any  one  else,  been  offered  such  quality 
in  seed  corn  as  we  now  place  before  you.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  no  corn  grower  can  afford  to  miss. 

The  Great  Funk  Corn  Dryer 

We  have  installed  a  very  elaborate  I  Frying  System.  Thus  we 
can  safely  gather  our  corn  six  weeks  before  anyone  else. 

The  dryer  enables  us  to  gather  t  he  corn  before  frost  and  pre- 
servethe  germination.  Any  seed  corn  concern  not  equipped 
with  a  dryer  like  this— and  no  other  seed  house  is  equipped  in 
this  manner— has  no  insurance  against  damage  to  their  seed 
corn  by  frost. 

Actual  results  prove  that  our  scientific  method  of  drying  by 
warm,  rapidly  moving'  air  currents,  produces  from  9  to  37  bushels 
more  per  acre  than  corn  not  dried  by  artificial  means. 

Our  Isolated  Breeding  Blocks 

Our  25,000-acre  seed  farm  gives  us  ample  room  to  separate 
the  different  varieties  of  seed  corn,  thus  absolutely  insuring 
the  purity  of  the  strain.  Our  Isolated  Breeding  Blocks  enable 
us  to  individualize  the  strain  and  propagate  it  throughout  its 
existence  as  seed  with  a  traceable  pedigree  without  mixture, 
after  its  qualities  are  proven  in  the  Breeding  Block, 


IS uttin^  and  Tipping  Seed  Corn  by 


Start  Your  Own  Breeding  Block 

One  hundred  ears  of  Funk’s  High- 
Yielding  Corn  will  give  you  the  highest 
yielding  strains,  adapted  to  your  own 
soil  conditions,  as  a  Breeding  Block 
starter.  Every  one  of  these  100  ears 
will  make  good  and  at  least  20  will 
prove  to  be  champion  big  yielders.  These 
will  plant  eight  acres,  from  which  you 
will  get  say  600  bushels  of  seed  corn 

net.  This  will  give  you  enough  seed  to  plant  your  whole 
larm  the  next  year,  besides  having  some  to  sell  for  seed  to 
your  neighbors. 

Always  select  from  your  Breeding  Block,  not  from  the  fields. 

Y- ou  should  get  a  new  supply  of  our  High-Yielding  Seed 
Corn  for  a  Breeding  Block  starter  each  year,  and  thus  you  will 
be  able  to  crowd  your  corn  production  to  the  utmost  limit. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  we  receive  from 
users  of  our  High-Yielding  Seed  Corn: 

Yielded  26  Bushels  More  Per  Acre  Than  Ordinary  Corn 

Ottawa  III.  Gentlemen:— Replying  to  yours  of  reeent  date  in 
regard  to  the  seed  corn  bought  from  you  last  spring,  will  sav  that 
a  did  fine.  It  matured  and  filled  out  almost  to  perfection.  It 
yielded  ib  bushels  to  the  acre  along  side  of  the  other  seed  that 
hardly  made  50  bushels,  We  know  of  no  difference  but  the  seed,  as 
it  was  planted  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  kind  o'’  ground 
and  tended  the  same  way.  Respectfully,  W.  J.  BUTLER 

Yield  Exceeds  Averag'e  in  His  Neighborhood 

Raymond,  III.,  Nov.  11,  1908.  Gentlemen:  —Yours  of  the  4tli  at 
hand  and  contents  noted.  In  reply  will  say  that  the  Funk’s  Yellow 
Dent  winch  I  bought  of  you  last  spring  lias  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion.  On  account  of  the  wet  spring  I  did  not  get  it  planted  until 
the  early  part  of  June.  It  matured  thoroughly  and  will  make  i>e- 
tvveen  60  and  <0  bushels  per  acre.’  It  will  yield  more  than  the  most 
of  til©  corn  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  a  fine  quality  of  corn. 

Yours  truly,  A.  E.  WITT. 

Yields  110  Bushels  Per  Acre 

Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Nov.  9,1908. 
Gentlemen :  —  You  wish  to  know  how  Funk’s 


System  of  Diping  Warm  Air  Into  Dryer 

points  nearer  to  New  York  or  Dallas  than  to  Bloomington  will 
be  made  from  the  nearest  warehouse.  This,  of  course,  means  a 
large  saving  in  freight  to  you,  and  a  saving  in  time  as  well. 

Funk’s  Book,  “  Secrets  of  Corn  Breeding,”  Free 

Why  not  get  your  share  of  the  millions  of  extra  dollars  that 
Scientific  Corn  Breeding  is  going  to  bring  to  the  Farmers  of 
America?  Read  Funk’s  great  book  on  Corn  Breeding,  which 
tells  the  secret  of  breeding  for  high  yield.  How  the  Highest 
Yielding  Strains  of  Seed  Corn  in  the  World,  the  result  of  over 
&5  years  of  corn  growing  in  Illinois,  are  bred  from  pedigreed 
stock.  All  about  the  25,000-acre  Funk  Farms,  the  breeding 
ground  of  champion  yielding  seed  corn.  Explains  the  care  and 
management  of  Breeding  Blocks  and  Multiplying  Plots,  tin- 
method  of  growing,  picking,  selecting,  curing,  testing,  storing 
and  grading  seed  corn.  No  other  corn  hook  at  any.  price,  can 
give  you  the  first-hand,  accurate,  scientific,  practical  and  com¬ 
plete  information  that  you  will  find  in  this  book. 

We  were  oversold  last  year.  Over  a  thousand  applicants  for 
our  Seed  Corn  were  too  late.  We  fill  orders  in  rotation —  fir  ’ 
come,  first  served.  Order  early.  Send  the  Coupon  or  write  a 
letter  to-day  for  the  Free  Book  on  “  Secrets  of  Corn  Breeding.’’ 
Address  office  nearest  you. 

FUNK  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Dept.  B,  Dallas,  Texas,  316  Trust  Building, 

Dept.  B,  175  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 


Cut  Out  and  Mail  for  FREE  Copy  of  tlie  Best  Corn  Book  Published. 


Wire  Bound  Tight  Crate,  Sealed  with  Three  Lead  Seals 


y>-  •  A  :'*) 


Ill. 


•■‘if; 


S'  Funk  Bros.,  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  B.  Bloomington, 

•»  ~  Dept.  B,  Dallas,  Texas,  316  Trust  Bldg.  Dept.  B,  New  York  City,  175  Hudson  St. 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  to  address  below  a  copy  of  your  Book. 

f  "Secrets  of  Corn  Breeding,”  Free  ' 


Name 

Town 


State 


THE 


MARCH  6, 


1909 


Eight  Packets  Beautiful  Flowers  for  25c 


More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  we  originated  the 
plan  of  offering  each  season  a  Gem  Collection, 
containing  a  fine  assortment  of  choice  flowers  for 
only  25  cents.  So  popular  lias  this  collection  been 
each  season  that,  still  further  “to  encourage,  the 
beautiful,"  vve  have  endeavored  now  to  surpass  all 
previous  efforts,  and  hope  to  induce  thousands  more 
to  begin  the  culture  of  Beautiful  Flowers  from  seed. 

OCTic  we  mail  one  Pac^et 
*  V/ta.  each  0f  an  the  following: 

Fordhook  Favorite  A^»ers,  choicest  va¬ 
rieties  in  unequaled  mixture; — White  Hya¬ 
cinth  Candytuft,  immense  heads  of  splen¬ 
did  flowers;— Diantkus  Fordhook  Favor¬ 
ites,  all  the  best  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Pinks;  Burbank’s  New  Eschscholtzia.  the 
lovely  bright-crimson  California  Poppy ;— New 
“  Fuchsia-Flowekkd  ”  Ipomoea,  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  rapid  growing  climber,  see  ilitistrev- 
tion;— Imperial  German  Pansies,  fifty  varie¬ 
ties  in  superb  mixture;— Petunia.  “  Bril¬ 
liant  Beauties.”  a  special  blend  of  Balyy 
Blue,  Adonis.  Roxy  Morn.  &c..  and  Burpee’s 
Best  Strain  of  Phlox  Dhummondii  Gjuno- 
i flora  as  grown  at  our  famous  Fordhook 
Farms. 


25Cts 


buys  all  the  above  8  packets,  which 

purchased  separately  (price 
*10  cents  each)would  cost  M  cents. 


Five  Complete  Collections  mailed  for  $1 .00 


Seeds  for  the  Children’s  Garden 


No  better  collection  than  the  above  could  be  obtained  to  give  to  children;— full  directions  for 

culture  are  printed  on  each  packet.  As  our  contribution  to  encour¬ 
age  the  children  to  begin  the  culture  of  flowers  we  shall  send 
with  each  collection  ordered  this  season  two  extra  packets 
Free, — containing  special  mixtures  of  Sweet  Peas  and 
Nasturtiums.  The  Sweet  Peas  will  include  Burpee's 
Best  Mixed  of  1908,  together  with  the  Fordhook  Fancy 
Flaked  and  a  few  “Spencer  Seedlings." 

The  Nasturtiums  will  include  all  tall  varieties.— 
Bur,  pec's  Giant-Flowered ,  Madam  Gunter  Hybrids, 
Fed  Sjntrred,  I. -abb's  and  a  few  of  the  Variegated- 
leaved  and  A  nr  Jrrg-  Leaved.  These  two  special 
mixtures  are  prepared  solely  for  this  collection  as 
our  contribution  towards  tbe  children’s  garden 
and  will  be  sent  with  every  collection  ordered, 
whether  one  or  one  hundred. 

IfgSJSs,  Whether  ready  now  to  order,  or  not, 
yet  if  interested  in  having  seeds 
that  will  produce  the  Choicest  Vegetables  and 
Most  Beautiful  Flowers,  you  should  write 
To-day  for 


BURPEE’S  1909  FARM  ANNUAL 

The  Silent  Salesman  of  Ihe  World’s  Largest 
Mail  Order  Seed  Trade.  Buying  seeds  by  mail 
made  safe  and  easy.  Kindly  name  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  address, 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


written  on  a  post  card,  giving  your"^ 

own  name  and  address,  will  bring 


Burpee,  Philadelphia 

you  a  copy  of  The  Leading  Am¬ 
erican  Seed  Catalog-— provided  you  intend  to  have  a  garden  this  season.  A  book  of  1 74 
pages  with  colored  plates  painted  from  Nature.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds  that 
Grow.  We  have  the  largest  Mail¬ 
order  Seed  Trade  in  the  World 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  address  simply 


Burpee,  Philadelphia 


DO  YOD  NEED  PAINT? 

BET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know  about  paint  and  painting;.  Tbe  best  paint  is  the  cheapest  paint.  I 
make  the  best  paint.  I NG EI1  SOUL’S  PAINT  has  been  made  for  67  years.  It 
is  made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  best  pigments  and  pure  linseed  oil, 
thoroughly  combined  by  machinery — yon  cannot  mix  good  paint  with  a  stick. 
Other  paints  are  sold  by  dealers  or  supply  bouses.  This  method  requires 
salary  and  expenses  of  traveling  salesmen  and  profits  for  jobbers  and  retail¬ 
ers.  These  extra  expenses  and  numerous  profits  you  must  pay  when  yon  buy 
the  paint.  If  the  price  is  low  the  measure  is  short  or  the  quality  poor — 
usually  both. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

One-half  tlie  price  you  pay  the  retailer  represents  the  factory  cost  of  the 
paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen’s  profits  and  expenses.  Our 
paint  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory  direct  to  you.  You  pay  simply  the 
factory  price.  You  pay  no  salesman,*  no  hotel  hills;  and  no  middlemen  of 
any  kind.  The  dealer  or  supply  house  may  offer  you  a  paint  at  our  price; 
but  they  cannot  give  you  our  quality  of  paint  at  our  price.  They  must  add 
the  cost  of  their  expensive  method  of  selling-  and  middlemen’s  profits;  if 
they  give  you  our  grade  of  paint  the  cost  will  be  double  our  price. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

offered  by  dealers  and  supply  houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little  on  first 
eost,  but  n q  more  labor  is  required  to  paint  your  buildings  with  INGERSOLL 
PAINT  than  with  inferior  store  paint.  Poor  paint  always  makes  a  building 
look  shabby  in  six  mouths  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to  make  you  regret  tbe 
little  saving  iu  tbe  first  eost  of  the  material.  INGERSOLL  PAINTS  will 
give  you  long-  service  and  look  well  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  35  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book 
will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over  night,  and 
the  paint  will  he  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send  you 
my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of 
Sample  Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

IF  YOU  WANT  PAINT,  WRITE  ME.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  CAN  SAVE  YOU 

MONEY. 

O.  W.  Ingersoll,  Prop. 

NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

JfThc  Editor  of  this  paper  recommends  Ingersoil’s  Paints. 


“I  used  your  Seeds  last  year; 
they  were  the  most  satisfactory  I 
ever  had.  I  would  not  like  to  use 
any  other.” 

— The  opinion  of  a  new  customer  in  Louisiana. 

No  reason  why  this  should  not  be  your 
experience.  Send  for  our  Catalogue  in 
any  event.  It  is  different  from  other  seed 
annuals. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Department  Y. 

33  Barclay  Street  :  :  NEW  YORK 

107  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

—  -  —  »Twi-n — ■n - i  nwi— mwn  i  ■nrimin r»w  !■  1 


AUTO-SPRAY  No.  t. 


Y’ou  will  be  as  well  pleased  as  the  300,00(1  others  who  now 
use  the  hand  power  and  the  traction  power  Auto-Sprays.  Yrou 
will  feel  as  Mr.  Clias.  E.  Hall,  of  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  does,  who 
sent  us  the  above  photo  and  writes:  "My  Auto-Spray  is  an 
unqualified  success.  Am  much  pleased  with  its  great  RE¬ 
SERVE  FORCE.  We  sprayed  a  40-acre  orchard  of  14-year 
old  trees  in  less  than  two  days  and  had  to  haul  water  from  a 
neigh  lairing  farm  at  that.  Team  was  as  fresh  when  we  ended 
as  at  the  start.  Sprayer  is  as  good  as  new  right  now.” 

Write  to  any  other  user  of  an  AUTO-SPRAY.  Y’ou’ll  get 
just  such  another  report.  Practically  all  the  Government  and 
Stale  Experiment  Stations  use  and  endorse  Brown’s  Sprayers. 

Let  Us  Send  Our  Free  Book  and  Low  Prices. 

Besides  showing  the  most  popular  line  of  spraying  outfits 
made,  our  book  contains  a  VALUABLE  SPRAYING 
GUIDE,  compiled  by  Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland.  of  Cornell.  It 
also  tells  how  to  KILL  WEEDS  WITH  IKON  SUL¬ 
PHATE  in  grain  field,  lawn  or  by  roadside. 

FOR  LIGHT  WORK  you’ll  he  interested  in  Auto-Spray 
No.  1.  Capacity  4  gallons,  just  the  thing  for  the  man  with 
small  .trees  or  fruits  or  potatoes,  and  all  garden  stuff  up  to 
5  acres.  Also  for  whitewashing  and  disinfecting.  Kill  weeds 
witli  it,  too. 

FOR  LARGE  OPERATIONS  yon  will  find  one  of  our 
traction  machines  just  suited  to  your  needs.  No  experience 
needed,  no  expense  for  power,  better  results  than  any  gaso¬ 
line,  steam  or  other  traction  rig.  Capacities  from  50  gallons  to 
250  gallons.  Read  again  the  guaranty  Then  write  at  once 
for  Free  Spraying  Guide  and  Prices.  Address 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

28  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Man 


In  the  Picture  Has 
Something  to 
^V«ay  to  You 
^"s^below 

What ^ 
Do  You 
Say  To 
This 


Any  Auto-Spray  You  Buy  Must  Give  Satisfaction- 

Must  be  all  and  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it — or  you  may  return  it  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your 
money.  That  is  the  guaranty  I  make 

for  my  com¬ 


pany  to  you. 


THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 


"x-  Pres. 
.  and 
*  Treus. 


Take  Your  Choice  at  Factory 
Price  From  40  Styles  and  Sizes. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  6,  1909. 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 
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BEAUTIFYING  A  FARM  HOME. 


Landscape  Art  in  Rural  Conditions. 


In  the  late  Summer,  having  sold  our 
Pennsylvania  farm,  we  had  a  series  of 
photographs  taken  as  mementos  of  the 
old  home.  While  inconveniently  lo¬ 
cated  from  a  business  point  of  view,  we 
loved  the  place  for  unexpected  financial 
returns,  and  still  more  because  with  a 
little  care  it  had  grown  to  be  really  pic¬ 
turesque.  As  some  of  the  few  simple 
features  of  home  adornment  may  be 
of  interest  to  others,  the  pictures  are 
here  reproduced  in  Figs.  85,  86  and  87. 
It  should  be  understood  that  there  had 
been  no  attempt  to  lay  out  and  plant 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  landscape 
gardener,  but  just  such  inexpensive 
touches  as  with  a  little  labor,  thought  and 
care  would  lend  an  exquisite  charm  to 
many  a  shabby  country  home.  I  wish 
I  could  illustrate  that  point  by  pictures 
of  the  same  place  as  it  appeared  10 
years  ago.  Imagine  a  number  of  almost 
useless,  unsightly  and  dilapidated  fences 
scattered  about  the  place ;  the  small  vine- 
covered  building  constructed  as  it  is  of 
logs  and  daubed  with  mud,  standing 
askew,  stark  and  bare  a  short  distance 
from  its  present  location,  and  almost 
in  front  of  the  house;  a  whitewashed 
board  structure  serving  as  springhouse 
standing  in  the  glare  of  the  sun  where 
now  a  neat  stone  building  nestles  in 
the  shade  of  a  willow  grown  from  a 
twig  to  goodly  size  in  a  few  years;  the 
house  of  uncouth  structure  with  its 
severe  lines  only  slightly  relieved  by  a 
few  scant  grapevines,  and  apparently 
clinging  to  the  hillside  by  considerable 
effort,  and  assisted  in  the  effort  by  a 
tumble-down  wall  in  front.  To  the  pic¬ 
ture  add  a  rickety  hoghouse  and  the  di¬ 
lapidating  effect  of  irregular  lengths  of 
board  in  gable  of  lean-to  of  barn  where 
the  arch  now  appears,  and  the  place  is 
fairly  complete.  The  combined  expense 
of  building  hoghouse,  springhouse  and 
terracing  lawn  was  about  $300,  but  it 


will  be  noted  that  with  the  exception  of 
terracing  lawn,  which  cost  about  $100, 
and  could  have  been  made  quite  satis¬ 
factory  for  one-half  that  sum,  the  strik¬ 
ing  features  of  change  are  altogether  in¬ 
expensive.  Yarding  the  poultry  and  re¬ 
moving  useless  fences ;  moving  two 
.'mall  buildings  bodily  a  short  distance; 
planting  a  small  vineyard,  which  by  the 
way  has  been  very  profitable,  on  the  bleak 


1  lside  behind  the  house;  placing  a 
?rry  tree  and  two  willow  twigs  in  ap- 
i’:,)priate  places;  planting  one  Wistaria 
■  1  a  honeysuckle  bv  the  log  structure 
t  serves  as  a  shop,  and  two  of  the 
magic-like  growing  Japanese  Kudzu 
'aKs,  one  at  each  end  of  the  house;  re- 
'  ing  the  unsightly  wall  and  terracing 
11  (why  are  ugly  stone  walls  so 
common  where  inexpensive  and  hand- 


mo  terraces  would  serve  every  pur- 
P°»e)  ;  together  with  trimming  the  un- 
■  ■ 11  gable  to  an  arch  have  wrought  al- 
't  the  entire  change.  There  were,  of 
course,  opportunities  for  many  other 
improvements,  some  at  least  of  which 
u  °uld  have  been  made,  had  it  not  been 


HIDING  THE  UGLY  ANGLES.  Fig.  85. 


:**£ 


BEAUTIFYING  A  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM-HOUSE.  Fig.  86. 


WHAT  A  FEW  VINES  WILL  DO.  Fig.  87. 


that  for  some  years  past  we  have 
planned  a  change  of  location. 

Florida.  d.  l.  hartman. 

CELERY  AS  A  MONEY  CROP. 
Big  Returns  When  Well  Cared  For. 

I  raised  and  sold  at  retail  the  past 
Fall  $645  worth  of  French  Golden  Self- 
Bleaching  celery  from  a  little  less  than 
an  acre.  The  sales  were  as  follows: 
August  29,  $18;  September  5,  $20;  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  $23;  September  19,  $22;  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  $32;  October  3,  $28;  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  $16.80;  October  17,  $26.20; 

October  24,  $33.20;  October  31,  $42; 
November  6,  $52;  November  13,  $50.90; 
November  20,  $37.40;  November  26, 
$73.20;  November  28,  $26.50;  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  $1.65;  December  5,  $37.10;  De¬ 
cember  12,  $27.90 ;  December  19,  $21 ; 
December  24,  $26.60;  December  31, 

$25.70.  A  wagoti  was  run  the  last  two 
days  of  each  week  from  August  29  to 
December  31  to  the  following  places : 
Mendham,  Morristown,  Bernardsville, 
Peapack  and  Far  Plills,  and  a  man  was 
sent  on  the  train  for  a  few  weeks  to 
Succasunna,  Dover  and  Rockaway  and 
three  times  to  High  Bridge.  The  celery 
was  delivered  to  private  customers.  I 
regard  this  celery  trade  as  about  the 
most  constant  and  the  surest  source  of 
ready  money  during  the  Fall  months. 
The  average  sales  were  $35  per  week 
for  18  weeks.  A  wagon  has  gone  to 
most  of  these  places  each  Fall  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  the  sale  is  always  about 
the  same.  The  wagon  can  always  re¬ 
turn  with  from  $25  to  $35  in  cash  for 
the  last  two  days  of  each  week  during 
the  Fall.  The  celery  crop,  if  well  taken 
care  of,  has  no  diseases  and  no  enemies. 
It  is  a  sure  crop  and  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  risk.  I  have  raised  celery 
for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  have  never 
had  any  disease  in  the  plants  or  crop 
except  rot,  caused  by  pushing  the  boards 
too  close  together  in  the  Summer,  or 
hilling  it  up  too  early  in  September. 
If  the  growth  of  the  celery  is  pushed 
rapidly  so  that  it  is  brittle,  and  it  is 
fresh  cut,  it  will  sell  against  any  amount 
of  shipped  celery  that  may  be  in  the 
market. 

After  customers  learn  that  it  is  fresh 
and  brittle,  that  only  good  stalks  are 
put  in  the  bunches,  and  that  the  bunches 
are  always  of  uniform  size,  many  of 
the  people  in  each  town  will  take  it 
every  week,  whatever  other  celery  may 
be  offered.  In  Morristown  there  are 
eight  vegetable*  wagons  running  all  the 
time,  all  selling  shipped  celery,  and  most 
of  the  butcher  shops  and  grocery  stores 
also  sell  celery.  It  is  also  regularly 
sold  in  all  of  the  other  towns  mentioned 
above  except  one,  but  the  fresh  cut 
celery  always  has  its  customers  who  will 
wait  for  it.  A  town  of  800  to  1000 
people  will  take  about  $100  worth  of 
celery  in  the  four  months,  and  this  can 
be  raised  on  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre.  A  town  of  twice  the  size  will  take 
twice  as  much.  Celery  will  grow  well 
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on  any  land  that  will  raise  good  corn  and  potatoes. 
I  raise  most  of  mine  on  a  stiff  yellow  clay,  not  very 
well  adapted  to  it,  and  have  never  used  anything  but 
commercial  fertilizer  except  one  year. 

One  advantage  to  a  fanner  in  raising  this  crop  is 
that  two-thirds  of  it  may  be  sold  after  the  first  of 
November  when  most  of  the  hurried  work  of  the  farm 
is  over.  It  may  be  trenched  in,  and  will  save  until  the 
first  of  January  or  later.  It  requires  some  special 
knowledge  to  raise  the  crop,  but  if  a  farmer  lives 


within  10  or  12  miles  of  a  to-wn  of  2000  or  3000  in¬ 
habitants  it  is  worth  a  considerable  effort  to  have  a 
cash  income  of  $200  or  $300  that  can  be  depended 
upon  every  Fall.  This  year  the  soil  was  dry  in  this 
locality  and  I  thought  of  putting  in  a  centrifugal  pump 
to  irrigate  the  celery  but  did  not  do  so.  No  water 
was  used  on  the  crop,  but  the  celery  was  very  large. 
As  far  as  I  know  none  of  the  towns  of  this  county 
are  regularly  supplied  with  fresh-cut  celery,  and  with 
some  exceptions  the  conditions  are  probably  the  same 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  tried  putting 
other  vegetables  on  the  wagon  with  the  celery,  but 
have  never  found  it  to  pay  as  well  as  to  run  the 
wagon  with  celery  alone. 

I  did  not  keep  a  record  of  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
used  on  the  celery,  and  so  can  only  give  an  estimate, 
but  think  about  a  ton,  costing  $35.  About  20,000  plants 
were  used.  They  were  extra  good  plants  and  worth 
about  $32.  The  rent  of  the  land  might  be  placed  at 
$8  or  $10.  Almost  any  piece  of  land,  not  too  sandy, 
could  be  made  to  produce  the  same  results.  I  did 
not  keep  a  record  of  the  amount  of  labor,  so  I  cannot 
make  an  estimate  of  value.  During  the  Summer  I 
keep  a  large  force  of  men  and  boys,  and  cannot  well 
estimate  the  time  put  on  each  crop.  After  the  soil 
was  well  fitted  and  the  plants  set  they  were  hoed 
and  weeded  two  or  three  times — some  four  times. 
They  were  cultivated  frequently.  The  earlier  rows 
were  bleached  by  boards,  and  cultivation  was  contin¬ 
ued  on  the  balance  until  time  for  hilling  up.  The  crop 
had  about  perfect  cultivation.  Without  plenty  of  fer' 
tilizer  and  intensive  cultivation  as  large  celery  could 
not  have  been  produced.  When  I  began  to  raise 


JONATHAN  APPLE  TREE  BEFORE  PRUNING.  Fig.  89. 

celery,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  there  was  no  wholesale 
produce  house  in  Morristown  or  Dover.  I  could  then 
sell  celery  to  the  stores  to  good  advantage.  But  for 
five  or  six  years  there  has  been  a  wholesale  produce 
house  in  Morristown  with  a  branch  in  Dover  and  it 
has  been  more  difficult  to  get  a  satisfactory  price  from 
the  stores  for  good  celery.  The  stores,  as  a  rule,  will 
not  pay  much  or  any  more  for  a  very  brittle  celery 
than  they  will  for  ordinary  stock  if  it  looks  well. 


THE  R.UR.A.L,  NEW-YORKER 

Private  customers  will  pay  more.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  crop  would  have  brought  if  consigned  to  com¬ 
mission  men,  but  probably  less  than  the  stores  would 
pay.  I  stated  that  the  amount  of  land  was  “a  little 
less  than  an  acre.”  There  were  three  pieces  as  fol¬ 
lows:  84x250  feet,  23x213,  60x120,  or  33,099  feet,  .759 
of  an  acre — a  little  less  than  I  thought.  If  there  had 
been  a  full  acre  the  product  would  have  been  about 
$840.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE. 

New  Jersey. 


CULTIVATED  CROPS  IN  AN  ORCHARD. 

I  have  a  young  orchard  of  apple  trees  which  I  wish  to 
cultivate  and  crop  until  it  comes  into  bearing  (for  eight 
or  10  years),  so  that  the  trees  would  he  benefited  by  the 
cultivation,  and  I  shall  receive  something  from  the  land 
in.  return  for  the  expense  of  cultivating  it,  and  yet  leave 
the  land  richer  than  when  the  cultivation  was  com¬ 
menced.  I  want  to  do  this  at  as  little  expense  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  as  possible.  I  have  planned  a  three-year  rotation. 
First  year,  corn,  with  Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips  thickly  sown  at  last  cultivation ;  second  year,  pota¬ 
toes ;  third  year,  Red  clover.  Will  the  treatment  which 
1  have  described  accomplish  my  purpose?  If  not,  will 
you  or  your  readers  suggest  a  better  plan?  g.  w.  r. 

Saxonvilie,  Mass. 

If  the  land  on  which  the  trees  are  planted  is  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  stones — good  grass  or  orchard 
land — some  profit  may  be  expected  from  the  crops 
mentioned  planted  between  the  trees,  but  under  the 
ordinary  or  average  conditions  these  crops  will  pay 
but  little  profit  unless  planted  and  cared  for  with 
skill  and  good  judgment.  It,  however,  must  not  bq 
expected  that  the  trees  will  thrive  with  barely 
enough  plant  food  to  carry  out  the  crop  grown  be¬ 
tween  them.  Under  favorable  conditions  and  skillful 
management  the  crops  suggested  may  for  a  time 
prove  profitable,  but  as  the  trees  grow  older  they 
will  prove  less  profitable,  and  the  trees  should  begin 
to  yield  some  income  from  the  sixth  or  eighth  year 
on.  For  the  first  year  the  rotation  suggested  is, 
perhaps  all  right,  but  I  would  grow  early  sweet  corn 
and  market  the  crop  if  possible  before  the  middle 
of  August,  as  the  ordinary  field  corn  grows  late,  and 
in  a  dry  season  the  trees  might  be  seriously  injured 
by  the  moisture  being  all  taken  up  by  the  corn.  The 
Cow-horn  turnip  would  occupy  the  land  while  the 
trees  are  maturing  their  growth,  and  would  supply 
a  small  amount  of  organic  matter  to  be  turned  under 
the  following  Spring,  but  tbe  Crimson  clover,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Massachusetts,  would  yield  but  a  very  small 
amount  of  plant  food,  and  would  not  be  in  condition 
to  turn  under  until  too  late  for  the  very  early  crops, 
most  desirable  in  our  orchards;  at  least  I  have 
never  seen  a  crop  of  much  value  in  this  State. 

The  potato  may  be  grown  among  the  trees  if 
planted  very  early  (by  May  1)  and  be  harvested  by 
August  10,  but  if  to  be  left  in  the  ground  until  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October,  the  working  of  the  soil  in  dig¬ 
ging  will  tend  to  a  late  growth  of  the  trees.  Peas., 
beans,  early  cabbage,  beets  or  other  crops  that  mature 
so  as  to  be  harvested  by  August  10  may  be  planted 
among  the  trees  without  injury.  I  would  suggest 
the  following  rotation  as  one  that  will  be  very  satis¬ 
factory  from  every  point  of  view  on  nearly  all  kinds 
of  land : 

First  year,  early  sweet  corn,  harvested  before  Au¬ 
gust  15;  then  sow  at  once  Cow-horn  turnips  and  Red 
or  Crimson  clover  if  it  has  been  found  to  do  well 
on  the  land  in  question ;  would  use  lime  or  Canada 
ashes  with  the  clover  seed.  Second  year  would  plant 
potatoes  not  later  than  May  1  and  harvest  by  August 
10.  Then  thoroughly  fit  the  land  at  once  and  sow 
peas  and  barley.  These  crops  grow  until  heavy 
freezing  weather  in  November  or  December,  lie  on 
the  ground  all  Winter,  preventing  blowing  or  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  soil,  keep  the  surface  well  mulched,  pre¬ 
venting  early  weeds  from  growing,  and  the  land 
need  not  be  plowed  in  the  Spring  until  it  is  to  be 
planted.  The  amount  of  plant  food  produced  by 
this  crop  is  much  larger  than  that  from  turnips  and 
clover,  and  it  is  richer  in  plant  food.  Third  year, 
squashes,  planted  from  June  1  to  10,  the  land  along 
the  trees  about  eight  to  10  feet  wide  to  be  seeded 
at  the  earliest  time  possible  after  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  with  June  grass  and  equal  quantities  of  Red 
and  Alsike  clover.  After  the  third  year  I  would 
cultivate  only  tbe  unseeded  strips  between  the  trees 
with  crops,  cutting  the  clover  in  June  and  August 
and  placing  it  as  a  mulch  under  the  trees.  Any  crop 
may  be  grown  that  is  found  profitable,  keeping  in 
mind  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  plant  food  must  be 
used  to  keep  both  crops  in  a  vigorous,  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  If  it  is  found  that  no  crop  is  profitable, 
these  strips  may  be  cultivated  with  the  wheel  or 
spring-tooth  harrow  at  very  little  expense,  and  when 
the  trees  are  from  10  to  15  years  old  the  land  should 
be  given  up  entirely  to  their  growth.  Such  crop¬ 
ping  should  never  be  continued  too  long,  and  food 
supplied  should  be  sufficient  for  both  the  orchrfrd 
trees  and  the  cultivated  crop.  s.  T.  maynard. 


AUSTRALIAN  TREE  PRUNING. 

Figs.  88,  89,  90  and  91  give  an  excellent  idea  of 
methodical  fruit  tree  pruning  as  practiced  at  Burnley 
College,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Burnley  College  is 
one  of  the  few  places  in  Oceanica  where  horticultural 
instruction  is  given,  and  these  fine  photographs  show 
that  it  is  thoroughly  done  there.  Such  careful  prun¬ 
ing  is  perhaps  not  always  possible  in  commercial  cul- 


SPITZENBURG  APPLE  TREE  PRUNED.  Fig.  90. 


tures,  but  an  approach  to  it  should  be  made  when 
first-class  fruit  is  expected.  The  object  of  pruning  is 
to  admit  air  and  light  to  the  interior  of  the  tree  by 
removing  surplus  and  unfruitful  growths  and  to 
secure  fruitage  on  those  portions  of  the  branches 
where  it  can  best  lie  carried.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  true  fruit  spurs  and 
not  an  excess  of  barren  twigs.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
many  little  branches  have  been  spared  by  the  pruner 
on  the  Jonathan  tree,  as  fruit  spurs  form  best  on  such 
growths  when  they  are  not  shortened. 


THE  USE  OF  HEN  MANURE. 

I  have  several  loads  of  hen  manure  which  I  intend  to 
use  for  white  potatoes  next  Spring.  What  should  I  buy 
to  combine  with  it  for  best  results?  Would  you  advise 
mixing  as  soon  as  possible  or  not  until  ready  to  use? 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.  n.  H.  a. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  using  hen 
manure — one  is  to  put  it  on  grass  land  as  soon  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  house,  the  other  to  mix  it  with  chemi¬ 
cals  into  a  fertilizer.  Mr.  Cosgrove  on  page  87  tells 
us  about  the  first  method.  It  gives  him  good  results 
and  is  not  hard  work.  Mr.  Cosgrove  also  uses 
manure  for  corn  and  potatoes  by  scattering  it  in  the 
hill  or  drill  when  planting.  Such  men  will  probably 
claim  that  the  increased  labor  and  cost  of  mixing  the 
fertilizer  would  not  pay  them.  Another  class  of  farm¬ 
ers  claim  that  this  mixing  is  very  profitable.  They 
keep  the  manure  in  a  dry  place  through  the  Winter. 
By  dusting  plaster  or  “floats”  under  the  roosts  and  in 
the  shed  the  manure  is  kept  in  hard,  dry  chunks. 
Early  in  Spring  this  manure  is  crushed  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is  usually  done  by  spreading  it  on  a  hard 


JONATHAN  APPLE  TREE  AFTER  PRUNING.  Fig.  91. 

floor,  smashing  it  with  a  heavy  spade  or  maul  and  sift¬ 
ing  it  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Just  before  planting  a 
mixture  about  like  the  following  is  made:  900  pounds 
sifted  hen  manure,  150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  750 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  300  pounds  sulphate  ot 
potash.  In  some  cases  250  pounds  of  fine  bone  are 
used  in  place  of  an  equal  weight  of  the  acid  phosphate. 
This  combination  has  given  good  results  as  a  potato 
fertilizer.  By  analysis  it  is  low  in  nitrogen,  yet  there 
is  something  about  hen  manure  which  always  gives 
surprising  results. 


1909. 
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THE  FAMOUS  MONTREAL  MELONS. 
How  They  Are  Cared  For. 

Melons  arc  a  somewhat  difficult  crop  to  raise  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  it  is  only  with  comparatively  few  that 
they  really  do  well.  There  are  at  least  two  important 
considerations  to  be  thought  of  by  anyone  contem¬ 
plating  melon  'growing. 

CARE. — The  seed  should  be  started  in  the  hothouse 
or  in  good  hotbeds,  giving  them  plenty  of  time  to  be¬ 
come  fine  strong  plants.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  a  trench  two  feet  deep  by  about  18 
inches  wide  is  dug  in  the  proposed  melon  ground,  and 
filled  about  three-fourths  full  of  well-rotted  horse 
manure,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  with  the  best 
rich  loamy  soil,  say  in  proportions  of 
one-third  sand  and  two-tlhrds  good  gar¬ 
den  soil.  The  trenches  should  be  12 
feet  apart.  The  frames  should  then  be 
placed  in  position,  so  as  to  have  the 
trench  in  the  centre  of  the  frame. 

Choosing  a  good  warm  day,  transplant 
the  young  melons  into  the  frames, 
allowing  three  feet  space  between  plants. 

When  plants  are  in  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  them  for  a  day  or  two  from  the 
d-irect  rays  of  the  sun.  This  may  be 
done  in  any  one  of  several  ways  which 
immediately  suggest  themselves,  but 
about  as  easy  a  way  as  any  is  simply 
to  scatter  straw  over  the  glass  and  leave 
it  on  until  the  young  plants  are  well 
rooted,  when  it  may  be  removed.  Keep 
the  glass  on  carefully  at  night  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  chance  of  the  plants  being 
chilled;  for  melons  are  very  susceptible 
to  cold,  but  every  day  that  it  is  not  too 
cold  the  glass  should  be  raised  a  little 
to  give  the  plants  air  and  to  harden 
them  gradually.  When  the  new  shoots 
start  from  main  runners  they  must  be 
pinched  back  so  as  to  make  them  spread 
and  fruit  better.  When  the  vines  have 
about  filled  the  frames,  these  latter 
.should  be  raised  and  a  brick,  stone  or  block  of  wood 
of  sufficient  thickness  placed  under  each  corner.  In 
this  way  the  vines  still  have  the  protection  and  forc¬ 
ing  of  the  glass  while  they  also  have  room  to  run. 
When  the  Summer  has  really  come  and  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over,  and  the  vines  have  got  a  good  strong 
growth,  common  sense  and  ordinary  discretion  must 
be  used  in  the  removal  of  the  glass  and  the  removal 
of  the  frames. 

LOCALITY. — The  locality  and  the  aspect  seem  to 
have  a  marked  effect  in  melon  growing  in  Montreal, 
even  a  change  from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another 
part  sometimes  affecting  the  crop  either  for  good  or 
ill.  It  has  been  found  in  almost  every  case  that  the 
best  place  on  the  Island  of  Montreal  for  the  growing 
of  the  “Montreal”  or  as  a  matter 
of  fact  any  melon,  is  the  south¬ 
west  end  of  Mount  Royal,  i.  e. 
the  locality  known  as  Westmount 
and  Notre  Dame  do  Grace.  This 
part  has  a  splendid,  warm  aspect, 
and  is  sheltered  from  all  the  cold¬ 
est  winds.  It  is  said  that  one 
successful  and  experienced  grower 
of  the  section  mentioned  sold  his 
farm  and  bought  in  another  part 
of  the  island  and  had  practically 
no  success.  Montreal  melons,  no 
doubt,  however,  could  be  success¬ 
fully  grown  in  any  locality  the 
aspect  of  which  and  the  general 
climatic  and  other  conditions  of 
which  in  the  main  correspond  to 
the  district  mentioned  above.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  melon  growing  successfully  is 
not  a  matter  of  chance,  but  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  science  and  careful  study 
of  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  the 
conditions  necessary  to  its  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation.  It  is  not  a 
business. 

Stanbridge  East,  Quebec. 

ORCHARD  CULTURE  AND  EASY  FARMING. 

An  old  apple  orchard  of  about  three  acres  on  my 
11  m  has  been  pastured  for  the  past  26  years  and 
'uing  that  time -has  given  us  fruit  of  a  better  quality 
i:m  has  been  yielded  by  younger  trees  that  were 
A)(:  under  cultivation.  Although  the  fruit  on  the 
'ter  usually  grew  a  little  larger  it  gave  a  larger  per- 
1  cut  age  of  culls,  and  was  much  more  subject  to  rot, 
Ath  the  possible  exception  of  1902,  when  the  “pink 
1  prevailed  in  this  section.  Of  the  younger  trees 
-be  most  thorough  cultivation  given  was  to  a  plot  of 


2J4  acres  set  in  1880.  During  the  early  years  of  this 
orchard  the  rotation  was  corn  (the  ground  heavily 
manured),  oats  and  clover,  three  crops  of  the  clover 
plowed  under  in  June.  Twelve  years  after  setting 
this  plot  yielded  more  than  $200  worth  of  apples, 
some  of  the  trees  giving  upwards  of  three  barrels  of 
No.  1  fruit.  A  comparison  of  the  present  condition 
of  these  trees  with  others  set  at  about  the  same  time 
leads  me  to  think  that  their  chances  of  future  useful¬ 
ness  would  be  better  if  they  had  not  been  forced  so 
much.  Other  trees  set  at  about  the  same  time  have 
not  yielded  such  heavy  crops,  but  show  less  signs  of 
early  decay.  About  five  or  six  years  ago,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  farm  help,  I  turned  the  apple  orchards 
all  to  pasture.  Of  course  the  cows  and  horses  picked 


all  the  apples  they  could  reach,  while  some  of  them 
learned  to  take  hold  of  any  limb  within  reach  and 
shake  down  apples  for  themselves  and  the  others  to 
cat  from  the  ground,  with  the  result  that  the  finer 
fruit  higher  up  grew  the  finer  because  of  this  {cheap, 
if  “unscientific”)  method  of  thinning. 

Last  Spring,  having  more  manure  than  was  needed 
for  my  corn  ground,  about  three  acres  of  orchard, 
where  the  grass  had  nearly  run  out,  was  manured, 
and  soon  as  the  ground  was  fit  peas  were  sown  and 
plowed  under.  Just  as  the  peas  were  coming  in  sight 
oats  were  sown  and  harrowed  in,  grass  seed  that  had 
spilled  out  on  the  feeding  floor  during  the  Winter 
being  sown  at  the  same  time  ahead  of  the  last  harrow¬ 
ing.  About  July  i  the  stock  were  turned  in  to  eat  what 


a  they  wanted  and  to  trample  down  the  rest.  This  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  “ideal”  method  of  orchard  culture  for  this 
section  for  trees  above  20  years  old.  The  trees  get 
the  benefit  of  cultivation  without  any  risk  of  damage 
by  disturbing  the  feeding  fibers  later  in  the  season ; 
the  oats  and  peas  afford  a  mulch  during  the  period  of 
Summer  that  is  most  likely  to  be  hot  and  dry;  the 
stock  thin  the  fruit  and  utilize  what  they  pick  off, 
besides  saving  wages  of  hired  help  by  gathering  the 
windfalls,  which  are  worth  more  as  feed  than  the 
price  they  will  bring  at  the  cider  mill,  while  at  the 
time  of  harvesting  the  fruit  we  have  sod  to  work  on 
instead  of  tramping  about  in  mud.  When  wages 
were  lower  we  used  to  cut  the  cornstalks  for  the  cows 
in  Winter,  but  think  the  practice  too  expensive  now, 


still  long  cornstalks  in  the  manure  are  not  convenient 
to  handle,  and  so  this  Winter  the  cows  have  been 
fed  stalks  in  a  part  of  the  orchard  that  will  be  plowed 
in  the  Spring.  While  these  “new”  methods  which 
have  been  adopted  on  account  of  changed  conditions 
are  not  in  harmony  with  earlier  ideals,  they  have  the 
merit  of  lessening  expense  without  any  apparent 
lessening  of  income.  i.  s.  albright. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRIES  AS  AN  ORCHARD  CROP. 
The  Practice  of  a  New  York  Grower. 

In  an  orchard  of  1000  trees  planted  20  feet  apart 
each  way,  currant  bushes  are  planted  five  feet  each 
way,  excepting  in  every  other  space,  running  the 
longest  way  of  the  field.  But  one  row 
of  currants  was  planted  leaving  a  space 
eight  feet  wide  for  going  through  with 
sprayer  and  fertilizers,  and  for  drawing 
out  the  fruit.  In  these  spaces  straw¬ 
berry  plants  are  set,  four  by  five  feet  in 
hills,  in  line  with  trees  and  currant 
bushes,  when  all  are  cultivated  alike  in 
both  directions;  varieties,  Wm.  Belt, 
Sample  and  Gandy.  We  have  had  single 
hills  develop  that  would  hardly  be 
covered  by  a  bushel  basket,  or  close  to 
two  feet  in  their  diameter.  The  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Autumn  of  1908  were  so  ex¬ 
cessively  dry  that  the  plants  are  much 
smaller  than  usual,  but  we  expect  to  get 
a  good  crop  of  fancy  berries.  We 
usually  sow  Crimson  clover  all  through 
the  trees  and  plants,  but  it  was  too  dry 
for  the  clover,  and  rye  was  sown  among 
the  trees  and  currant  bushes  and  oats 
among  the  strawberry  plants.  Rye 
could  not  be  worked  out  in  the  Spring 
without  injury  to  the  strawberry  plants 
and  oats  were  used  for  a  partial  Winter 
covering,  which  will  be  killed  by  the 
Spring  freezing.  With  normal  moisture 
oats  will  grow  a  foot  high  sown  soon 
after  the  first  of  September,  and  they 
make  a  good  Winter  covering,  after  being  frozen. 

One  crop  of  strawberries  will  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  care  of  the  orchard  for  three  years,  while  the 
second  will  carry  it  to  the  fifth.  This  orchard  of 
standard  trees  was  planted  five  years  ago  the  coming 
Spring  and  is  well  set  with  fruit  buds  for  a  good 
crop  of  apples,  several  trees  producing  from  50  to  60 
apples  each  last  year.  The  currants  will  produce 
profit  from  the  land  while  the  trees  are  growing. 
Under  this  system  liberal  fertilizing  must  be  done 
and  the  land  cleared  as  soon  as  the  trees  begin  to  bear 
freely,  about  the  sixth  year.  ceorge  t.  povvell. 

DIOSPYROS  VIRGINIANA. 

The  cut  at  Fig.  97,  page  226,  si  ows  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Diospyros,  otherwise 
known  as  the  persimmon  tree, 
rarely  met  with  in  the  Northern 
States.  In  England  the  tree  is  often 
cultivated  for  its  beautiful  dark 
green  foliage,  but  the  fruit  seldom 
reaches  maturity  in  that  climate. 
The  long  warm  Summers  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  severe  frosts, 
renders  the  fruit  sweet  and  lus¬ 
cious.  In  appearance  it  closely 
resembles  the  apricot,  being  an 
inch  or  so  in  diameter,  orange 
yellow  in  color.  The  fruit  is  said 
to  attain  its  greatest  perfection  in 
eastern  Tennessee;  there  ’simmon 
beer,  ’simmon  sauce,  and  ’possum, 
“fit  for  a  king” — or  Taft — can  be 
had.  The  making  of  the  beer  is 
very  simple.  A  half  bushel  of 
good  ripe  persimmons  are  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  keg,  mashed 
and  covered  with  water,  to  which 
a  small  quantity  of  molasses  is 
added,  according  to  taste;  after  standing  a  week  or  10 
days  it  is  ready  for  use.  Cows,  horses,  dogs,  rabbits, 
’coons  and  ’possums  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit.  A  dog 
has  been  known  to  camp  by  the  hour  under  a  ’simmon 
tree,  waiting  for  “something  to  drop.”  An  amusing  and 
true  story  is  told  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  and  one  of  his 
soldiers.  During  the  latter  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  supply  of  rations  was  at  very  low  ebb,  the 
General  observing  one  of  his  men  up  a  persimmon 
tree,  told  him  that  the  fruit  was  still  unripe  and  unfit 
to  eat.  The  soldier  is  said  to  have  replied  that  he 
knew  that  to  be  the  fact,  but  he  was  trying  to  shrink 
his  stomach  to  make  it  conform  in  size  to  the  amount 
of  rations  issued.  A-  D-  DART- 

Virginia. 


THE  EVIL  AND  THE  REMEDY  FOR  BARKED  TREES.  Fig.  92. 


ALABAMA  WATERMELON  IN  DECEMBER.  Fig.  93. 


side  issue  but 
c.  s.  M. 
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HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 

We  feel  sure  that  forestry  will,  in  the  future,  offer 
good  opportunity  to  trained  young  men.  The  forest 
service  of  the  Government  is  being  rapidly  developed, 
and  the  States  are  beginning  to  provide  for  future 
lumber  supplies.-  Not  only  this,  but  many  large 
private  estates  are  employing  professional  foresters. 
A  man  with  fair  training  usually  enters  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  as  forest  assistant  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000  per  year.  He  must  pass  an  examination  for 
this,  and  thus  far  there  have  been  positions  for  all 
who  passed.  If  such  a  man  can  make  good  promo¬ 
tion  is  fairly  rapid.  For  a  young  man  who  likes 
an  active,  out-door  life,  this  profession  of  forestry 
would  be  attractive.  Such  a  man  could,  in  time,  ob¬ 
tain  cheap  land  in  a  good  location,  plant  it  in  timber 
trees,  give  it  reasonable  care  and  have  it  grow  into 
a  sure  investment  and  life  insurance.  It  is  better 
than  the  army  or  navy,  for  live  trees  are  better  than 
oead  men. 

We  seem  to  have  stirred  up  the  Pacific  Coast  ap¬ 
ple  growers  by  remarks  about  the  bashful  State — 


SUNFLOWER  CHICKEN  FENCE.  Fig.  90. 


Vermont.  The  Secretary  of  the  Wenatchee  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  sends  this  note : 

1  have  receiving  a  clipping  from  your  paper  mentioning 
the  prize  lor  best  carload,  won  by  Mr.  Horan  of  this  place, 
at  the  recent  apple  show  held  in  Spokane.  You  say  :  “Sup¬ 
pose  Mr.  Horan  had  planted  an  orchard  in  New  England 
and  given  it  perfect  care?-’  If  permitted  to  answer  this, 
as  1  have  been  requested  to  do  so,  would  say,  that  the 
climatic  conditions,  soil,  etc.,  of  the  New  England  States 
were  not  blessed  by  the  Maker  for  the  production  of  the 
unequalled  quality  and  appearance  of  the  apple,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  the  district  in  which  Mr. 
Horan  grew  the  most  perfect  car  of  apples  in  the  world. 

D.  X.  GELLATLY. 

They  don’t  even  put  the  State  after  Wenatchee 
— they  mark  it  U.  S.  A.,  and  let  it  go.  We  have 
no  desire  to  reflect  in  any  way  upon  Mr.  Horan’s 
well-deserved  success.  If  he  had  gone  to  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley  and  planted  apples  adapted  to  that 
section  and  given  them  the  best  care  we  think  he 
would  have  had  finer  fruit  than  those  he  exhibited. 
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They  would  not  have  been  so  profitable,  because 
Vermont  people  lack  the  faith  which  can  move  moun¬ 
tains  out  of  the  way  to  the  world’s  apple  market! 

Here  we  have  a  new  side  of  the  apple  business. 
You  will  see  that  this  Virginian  sent  to  New  York 
State  for  apples.  He  got  them,  but  see  what  there 
was  tacked  on  the  barrel ! 

Last  month  a  barrel  of  apples  were  shipped  me  by 
express  from  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  as  the  railroad  would  not 
accept  the  shipment  as  freight,  and  when  they  reached  me 
the  charges  were  ?4.40.  Application  to  Mr.  Alexander, 
head  mogul  of  the  express  company  in  Richmond,  Va.,  de¬ 
cides  that  the  rate  was  correct,  and  declines  my  request 
for  a  refund  to  an  equitable  charge.  A  corporation  that 
abuses  its  power  virtually  to  rob  the  people  ought  to  be 
curbed,  and  I  hope  the  farmers  of  the  country  will  insist 
on  the  enactment:  of  the  parcels  post  law  as  recommended 
by  Postmaster  General  Meyer.  People  who  will  submit  to 
such  treatment  don’t  deserve  to  be  free — nor  are  they. 

Louisa,  Va.  w.  e.  c. 

This  man  is  right.  We  are  not  free  while  such 
things  are  done.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?  Keep  on  printing  the  fact  until  the  public  make 
such  a  noise  that  the  wrong  will  have  to  be  righted. 
Never  forget  that  it’s  simply  a  matter  of  getting 
fighting  mad.  The  situation  in  New  York  has  be¬ 
come  so  bad  that  the  Merchants’  Association  has 
appealed  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  help. 
Express  rates  are  so  high  that  last  year  these  ex¬ 
press  companies  had  $7,696,387  in  cash  after  paying 
all  expenses.  This  sum  was  greater  than  the  value 
of  all  equipment.  Parcels  post  or  bust! 


AN  ECONOMICAL  POULTRY  FENCE. 

It  is  the  practice  of  a  great  many  of  our  best 
poultrymen  to  raise  their  chicks  on  fresh  ground  each 
year,  and  some  have  gone  beyond  that,  and  have  de¬ 
veloped  systems  with  poultry  managed  as  a  crop  in 
rotation.  The  agricultural  possibilities  of  this  com¬ 
bination  are  almost  unlimited,  but  the  great  draw¬ 
back  to  overcome  is  the  problem  of  fencing.  Growing 
crops  must  be  protected  while  young,  but  after  the 
first  few  weeks  there  are  a  number  that  poultry  do 
not  trouble.  A  fence  of  five-foot  chicken  wire  runs 
into  money  pretty  fast ;  the  posts  have  to  be  quite 
firmly  set,  and  then  the  year  after  building  it  isn’t 
where  you  want  it  at  all.  A  strictly  portable  fence  is 
even  more  expensive,  and  rather  cumbersome,  too,  but 
the  following  design  is  free  from  the  principal  ob¬ 
jections  : 

As  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible  I  plant  a  row  of 
sunflowers  where  I  wish  the  fence  for  the  season, 
using  an  ordinary  garden  drill  that  does  the  work 
beautifully.  I  then  drive  stakes  at  intervals  along 
the  row,  and  stretch  chicken  wire  that  is  only  two 
feet  high.  This  is  a  very  brief  operation,  and  if  the 
seeds  are  in  no  danger  of  being  scratched  up  may  be 
postponed  until  such  time  as  the  fence  is  actually 
needed.  Of  course  the  wire  alone  will  confine  the 
chicks  when  small,  and  by  the  time  they  are  old 
enough  to  fly  the  sunflowers  have  grown  up  to  make 
a  combination  that  is  absolutely  “chicken  tight.”  It 
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never  occurs  to  a  stupid  hen  to  try  flying  over  it,  and 
at  the  bottom  there  is  the  wire,  yet  a  person  may 
come  and  go  almost  as  if  there  was  no  fence  there 
at  all. 

Shade  is  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  successful 
growing  of  chicks,  and  incidentally  the  sunflower 
hedge  furnishes  an  ideal  retreat  from  the  hot  Summer 
sun.  The  birds  lie  about  among  the  stalks,  shuffling 
in  the  cool  earth,  apparently  enjoying  life  to  the 
utmost.  Finally  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  heads  of 
the  sunflowers  are  cut  down  and  the  pullets  make 
short  work  of  harvesting  the  seeds.  The  sunflower 
is  hardy,  almost  to  the  point  of  being  a  weed,  so  it 


PERSIMMON  TREE  IN  “VIRGINIA.  Fig.  97. 


would  doubtless  be  practicable  to  plant  the  seed  in 
the  late  Fall,  thus  gaining  that  much  'on  the  situation 
in  Spring  when  everything  is  crowding.  The  picture 
at  Fig.  96  shows  the  fence  as  it  appears  in  December, 
after  the  tops  were  cut.  This  will  turn  the  hens 
better  than  a  board  or  wire  fence  of  the  same  height 
as  the  hens  cannot  fly  up  and  roost  upon  it. 

Connecticut.  c.  m.  gallup. 


The  Republic  of  Brazil  bought  from  this  country  in  10 
months  of  last  year  8644.055  worth  of  apples! 

It  is  said  there  are  no  tramps  or  beggars  in  Hawaii. 
There  is  enough  to  eat,  “while  the  climate  precludes  the 
possibility  of  suffering  from  lack  of  clothing.” 


rifle  is  built 
for  settled  districts, 
where  good  range  and  killing 
power  are  desired,  with  safety 
to  the  neighborhood. 

The  Mar/tn  .25-20  is  a  light,  quick¬ 
handling,  finely-balanced  repeater, 
with  the  solid  top,  closed-in  breech 
and  side  ejection  features  which  make 
Martin  guns  safe  and  agreeable  to 
use  and  certain  in  action. 


It  is  made  to  use  the  powerful  new  high 
velocity  smokeless  loads  with  jacketed 
bullets  as  well  as  the  well-known  black 
powder  and  low  pressure  smokeless  cart¬ 
ridges,  and  is  the  ideal  rifle  for  target  work, 
for  woodchucks,  geese, 
hawks,  foxes,  etc.,  up 
to  300  yards. 

This  rifle  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  all  other 
ffZaniM  repeaters,  are 
fully  described  in  our 
136-page  catalog.  Free 
for  3  stamps  postage. 


7%e  272ar/in  firearms  Cat 

157  Willow  Street,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


while  it  costs  no  more  than  lumber  and  will  be  as  strong  and  dur¬ 
able  a  hundred  years  from  now  as  it  is  today  if  it  is  made  with 

EDISON 

Portland  Cement 


It  can  be  used  for  making  everything  on  the  farm  as  well  as 
for  the  biggest  private  and  public  works.  The  greatest  Engi¬ 
neers  and  Architects  are  using  it. 

Our  Book  “  HOW  TO  USE  CONCRETE  ON  THE 
FARfl  ”  is  valuable  to  you.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 

Edison  Portland  Cement  never  varies  in  color, 
texture  or  strength.  It  supplies  1  0  per  cent,  more 
cementing  material,  weight  for  weight,  than  any 
other  brand  because  it  is 

UNIFORMLY  10  PER  CENT.  FINEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Make 


it  of  “EDISON”  and  Save  Money. 

Send  for  the  Book  TODAY. 


EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
921  St.  James  Building,  New  York  City 


Q  cdidou. 


EDISON 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

.COMPANY. 

X.  new  village  Jr':- 


[EDISON! 


u  The  Kodak  on 
the  Farm ” 

A  beautifully  illustrated  little  book 
containing  a  score  of  pictures  that 
show  how  interesting  the  KodaA 
may  be  made  in  the  country. 

Free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


Wood  Decays,  but  Concrete 

Lasts, 


1909. 
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HOW  TO  GRAFT. 

Cleft-grafting  is  a  very  easy  and  popular  mode 
of  converting  an  undesirable  variety  of  fruit  into 
a  desirable  variety.  The  apple,  pear  and  plum  can 
be  successfully  grafted  by  the  least  experienced  work¬ 
man.  The  cherry  is  more  uncertain.  The  outer  bark 


'if 


of  the  cherry  runs  around  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  and  not  lengthwise  with  it  and  the  inner  bark; 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  cut  through  this  outside 
bark  with  a  sharp  knife,  downward  in  the  direction 
of  the  split  that  is  to  be  made  in  the  limb  to  be 
grafted.  The  peach,  on  account  of  the  great  amount 


of  pith,  is  not  easily  grafted,  and  should  be  budded. 
The  season  of  grafting  is  controlled  by  the  locality 
and  time  of  growth  in  the  Spring,  but  should  be 
done  just  before  growth  starts.  The  scions  should 
be  cut  during  the  Winter  and  put  in  a  cool  cellar, 
packed  in  damp  moss,  sand,  or  sawdust,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  dormant  when  wanted  for  use.  The  wax 
can  be  made  during  the  Winter  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place  until  wanted.  This  wax  is  made  by  using 
one  pound  beef  tallow  or  one  pint  of  raw  linseed 
oil,  two  pounds  of  beeswax  and  three  pounds  of  resin. 
Melt  tallow  first  or  warm  the  oil ;  then  break  bees¬ 
wax  into  small  pieces  and  add  to  oil.  After  the  wax 
is  melted  add  the  resin,  then  boil  thoroughly;  re¬ 
move  from  fire  and  pour  a  small  quantity  at  a  time 
into  cold  water.  When  cool  enough  to  handle  work 
it  by  pulling  like  molasses  candy;  roll  into  small 
rolls  that  can  be  easily  softened  and  worked  over 
when  used  on  grafts.  As  the  weather,  even  on  nice 
days  is  often  cold  for  using  wax,  it  can  be  made 
pliable  by  plumping  in  warm  (not  hot)  water.  A 
little  tallow  rubbed  on  the  hands  when  working  or 
using  the  wax  will  keep  it  from  sticking.  Use  only 
enough  to  keep  from  sticking;  too  much  will  prevent 
it  from  sticking  to  limb.  A  grafting  knife  or  chisel 
is  easily  made  by  any  blacksmith  from  an  old  rasp 
at  little  cost.  A  mallet,  or  a  piece  of  limb  instead, 
to  strike  the  knife  just  heavy  enough  to  make  a  split 
about  three  inches  or  less  (according  to  size  of 
limb),  a  sharp  fine-toothed  saw  for  sawing  off  the 
limb  to  be  grafted,  and  a  sharp  one-bladed  pocket- 
knife  for  making  the  graft  are  all  the  tools  required. 
Commence  work  on  the  top  of  the  tree  first  and 
saw  off  all  the  limbs  that  are  to  be  grafted,  so 
there  will  be  no  danger  when  grafts  are  inserted 
of  their  being  disturbed  or  broken  by  falling  limbs. 
Leave  no  large  branches  on  the  limb  grafted,  as 
they  will  attract  and  divert  the  flow  of  sap  from 
the  grafts  and  retard  their  growth.  If  the  tree  is 
a  large  one  some  branches  should  be  left  on  main 
limb  for  shade  until  grafts  get  well  started  and  then 
removed. 

Two  grafts  should  be  inserted  in  every  limb; 
thus  insuring  the  entire  closing  of  the  split  by  the 
union  of  bark  of  graft  and  stock.  Afterwards  one 
of  the  grafts  can  be  cut  off.  With  a  sharp  knife 
make  a  sloping  cut  on  lower  end  of  graft,  as  if  a 
wedge  was  to  be  made.  This  wedge  should  be  a  little 
thicker  on  the  outside  and  the  cut  about  two  inches 
long.  This  makes  a  long,  flat  surface  that  does  not 
press  the  split  open  at  the  bottom  like  a  short,  thick 
splice  or  wedge  would  and  heals  over  in  a  very  short 
time..  With  the  pry  of  the  chisel  open  the  split  in 
the  limb  just  far  enough  to  admit  the  wedge  of  the 
graft  by  pushing  it  gently  but  firmly  into  the  split 
until  the  whole  of  the  splice  is  in  the  split  of  the  limb. 
The  point  of  the  graft  should  be  slightly  inclined  in¬ 
ward,  and  the  heel  will  be  even  with  the  outside 
barks  of  graft  and  stock.  Then  with  a  tap  of  the 
mallet  upward  on  the  extending  prong  of  the  chisel 


the  pry  is  removed  and  the  spring  of  the  limb  will 
hold  the  grafts  firmly  in  their  place.  Cover  the  sawed 
portion  of  the  limb  with  the  wax,  and  then  with  the 


fore  finger  and  thumb  draw  the  wax  down  the  split 
in. the  limb,  using  just  enough  wax  to  ensure  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  all  wounds  and  cracks  to  keep  out  wind  and 
water,  but  do  not  daub  the  wax  over  the  bark  when 
not  needed,  as  it  injures  the  bark.  E.  s.  black. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
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THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING  IS  THE  EATING 

The  Proof  Of  The  Fertilizer  Is  Getting 
Dollars  From  Your  Crops. 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 
ano  PERUVIAN  BRANDS 

Have  Been  Making  Dollars  For  Thousands  For  Years 


Here  Are  a  Few  Brief  Extracts  From  Letters  Sent  By  Our  Friends  and  Customers:— 


T  .  ,  „  _  _  -  —  — rly  potatoes. 

I  laid  a  fine  crop.  I  started  to  dig  July  6th,  and  now  have  a  very  good  crop 

rveWr>lr‘t(f.Aln1'!1.iTIjs«  a’ul  carrots  on  the  same  field,  by  using  the  RED  BRAND 
LAL1Uji51()K  GUAISO. 

I  have  used  your  fertilizers  for  thirty  years  and  have  always  found  them 
satisfactory.  (Signed)  Aakox  Courter. 


Joes  on  the  piece,  so  I  am  well  satisfied.  The  total  cost  of  raising  this  crop  was 
$985.00.  We  sold  part  of  the  crop  when  we  dug  it  for  50c.  per  bushel,  and 
have  the  balance  stored  in  the  cellar.  You  see  at  that  price  there  was  a  net  profit 
of  over  $1 ,000.00  on  a  farm  that  I  bought  a  few  years  ago  for  Si ,250.00. 

(Signed)  E.  A.  Carpenter. 


„„  ZTIJr**  'Vj'0.  Provcn  a  complete  surprise  in  every  way  this  last  season,  I  used  1,000  pounds  of  E.  FRANK  COE’S  DOUBLE  STRENGTH  POTATO 

was  ayvervVbad°rc,HMmy  ^  ^  ^  ccrtainh  wi^0^  th»°  drought’  which  MANURE  per  acre,  on  a  12  acre  field,  where  the  land  was  so  run  out  that  my 

\try  had  enemy.  (Signed)  L.  Brandenberg.  neighbors  said  I  would  not  get  my  seed  hack.  T  <rot  125  barrels  nor  no.-,,  nf  <™n,i 


I  shipped  you  to-day,  by  express,  a  simple  of  our  “Star  of  the  East” 
potatoes,  grown  on  your  E.  FRANK  COE’S  RED  BRAND  EXCELSIOR  GUANO, 
ue  nave  had  a  very  trying  season  this  year,  owing  to  the  drought.  Not  enough 
rain  fell  here  to  lay  the  dust  from  May  31st  to  July  17th,  and  from  August  15th 
to  September  2!)th,  we  did  not  get  over  one-fourth  inch  of  rain,  hut  in  spite  of 
™R<h«£ODdltions’  1  had  a  ^ood  cr°P  of  potatoes  where  your  fertilizer  was  used. 
My  Star  of  the  East”  yielded  330  bushels  per  acre,  and  my  “Norcross”  290 
bushels  per  acre.  Would  have  got  nearly  double  with  a  normal  rainfall. 

(Signed)  E.  A.  Rogers,  Sec’y.,  Johnson  Seed  Potato  Co. 

is  fWnfofi1*  ^ EGETABLD  GROWER  wholly  is  the  potato  fertilizer  and 

is  deemed  the  best  for  potatoes  of  anything  we  have  tried.  We  are  convinced 

irom  experience,  that  BASIC  SLAG  is  a  great  fertilizer  for  orchards. 

(Signed)  George  I.  Stowe. 

I  consider  the  PERUVIAN  VEGETABLE  GROW’ER  the  best  I  ever  used  and 
shall  continue  its  use  in  the  future,  and  t  also  consider  your  PERUVI  AN  GUANO 
?~Sa2UreS  on.  the  ™arkot  ,0'(la-v-  I  have'  also  used  the  E.  FRANK 
T  1,0  *  c'rtiLIZERS  for  nearly  thirty  years  and  they  have  never  disappointed  me. 

1  nave  never  hesitated  to  recommend  them  to  my  farmer  friends,  feeling  sure  of 
ine  results,  if  used  with  good  judgment.  (Signed)  James  P.  Hopping. 

My  customers  are  all  pleased  with  vour  fertilizers,  and  most  of  them  are 

doubling  their  orders  for  next  Spring.  One  party  to  whom  I  sold  10  tons,  had 
such  a  crop  of  potatoes,  that  his  neighbor  gave  me  an  order  for  10  tons  for  next 
season,  and  another  man  who  saw  the  crop,  gave  me  an  order  for  15  tons. 

(Signed)  Spencer  Haines. 


neighbors  said  I  would  not  get  my  seed  hack.  I  got  125  barrels  per  acre  of  good, 
smooth  potatoes.  (Signed)  A.  H.  Anderson. 

_  ,.,You  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  was 
v)  holdup  a  team,  we  top-dressed  our  meadows  with  vour  PERUVIAN 
GRASS  TOP  DRESSING  (testing  11-0-6),  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre. 

t  he  1  lrnothy  came  on  wonderfully  well,  and  of  as  good  a  quality  as  anyone 
could  possibly  wish.  We  cut  10,497  pounds  of  well-cured  Timothy  tier  acre,  and 
feel  highly  pleased  over  the  result.  Beaver  Lodge,  Per  Thomas'  M.  Knight. 

During  my  life  of  farming  and  fruit  growing,  I  have  used  various  brands 
of  ™m'norr1?'  fertilizers,  hut  until  the  past  season  I  have  never  struck  such  a 
satisfactory  lot  of  goods  as  I  got  from  your  firm. 

.  ,.T-V<jJn'an/ls  1  1,80(1  woro  PERUVIAN  VEGETABLE  GROW’ER  and  PERUVIAN 
MARKET  GARDENERS’  FERTILIZER  (with  Guano  base),  and  mv  crops  have 
been  a  wonder  to  my  neighbors.  The  lasting  qualities  of  the  above  brands  are 
simply  wonderful. 

brother  one  ton  of  your  E.  FRANK  COE’S  EXCELSIOR  POTATO 
I'  LK I  IT.IZER.  He  used  it  on  oats  and  has  thrashed  this  Fall  276  bushels  of 
over-weight  oats  from  10  bushels  sown. 

,  Surely  there  is  something  about  your  goods.  It  may  be  the  Guano  in  them 
that  gives  the  very  host  returns  for  the  money  invested. 

(Signed))  E.  Van  Allen. 

I  liayc  used  COE-MORTIMER’S  FERTILIZERS  and  am  more  than  satisfied 
with  resuits.  Shall  hope  to  use  more  another  season. 

I  have  15  tons  of  the  best  tobacco  I  have  ever  raised. 

(Signed)  E.  W.  Smith. 


Our  Book,  “  THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING,”  Tells  The  Whole  Story. 

Send  for  One  Before  the  Supply  is  Exhausted. 

THE  COE  MORTIMER  COMPANY,  24  ST^Ev»SREET’ 
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FALL-BEARING  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  most  important  introduction  of 
late  years  in  the  strawberry  world  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Fall-bearing  straw¬ 
berry.  There  were  the  Fall  berries 
occasionally  borne  by  various  varieties 
when  a  dry  Summer  was  followed  by  a 
rainy  Fall,  but  in  all  the  long  list  there 
was  not  a  single  one  that  could,  with 
any  confidence,  be  depended  upon  for 
the  production  of  fruit  after  the  Spring 
crop  was  gone.  The  French  “Gauthier” 
and  the  Alpine  varieties  have  shown  a 
second-crop  tendency,  but  all  attempts 
to  strengthen  it  and  produce  crosses 
with  the  fixed  habit  have  failed.  At 
last  Nature  herself  gave  us  ready-made 
a  genuine  Fall-bearer  in  the  Pan- 
American.  Up  in  northern  New  York 
lived  a  man  to  whom  the  Government 
was  paying  a  pension  for  gallant  serv¬ 
ice  during  the  war,  and  who  cherished 
a  love  for  horticulture.  Planting  a  few 
strawberries  more  for  pleasure  than 
profit,  his  mind  curiously  turned  toward 
the  production  of  a  Fall-bearing  va¬ 
riety,  and  he  experimented  for  a  time 
with  certain  kinds  that  exhibited  the 
desired  tendency.  His  efforts  resulted 
in  failure,  and  he  gave  up  the  work 
in  despair.  September  28,  1898,  Sam¬ 
uel  Cooper  strolled  through  his  plot  of 
strawberries,  looking  casually  around, 
when  his  eye  was  attracted  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  spot  by  the  sight  of  white  blos¬ 
soms.  On  coming  near  he  found  a  lit¬ 
tle  group  of  plants,  in  a  bed  of  Bis- 
marcks,  all  in  full  bloom.  This  was 
unusual,  to  say  the  least,  and  he  knelt 
down  to  investigate  closely.  He  found 
a  mother  plant  with  16  runner  children 
about  her,  every  one  with  fruit  stalks 
and  bloom.  Carefully  marking  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  plants,  he  took  them  all 
up  in  the  Spring  and  transferred  them 
to  his  garden,  where  he  could  see  them 
daily.  Two  of  them  fell  victims  to 
the  grubs  and  three  more,  not  pleasing 
his  eye  for  certain  reasons,  he  threw 
away,  an  action  that  he  afterwards  re¬ 
gretted.  There  were  now  just  12  left, 
and  as  the  Summer  passed  and  Fall  ap¬ 
proached,  they  were  watched  with  the 
greatest  solicitude  to  discover  whether 
their  blossoms  of  tbe  Fall  before  had 
been  incidental  or  indicative  of  fixed 
quality.  Again,  however,  they  wreathed 
themselves  in  flowers,  and  Mr.  Cooper, 
now  satisfied  that  the  long-desired  con¬ 
summation  had  really  come  to  pass, 
named  these  new  creations  the  “Pan- 
American,”  in  pleasure  and  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  in  them  no 
admixture  of  foreign  blood.  The 
mother  plant  he  had  permitted  to  fruit 
in  the  Spring,  and  in  July  divided  it 
into  10  parts.  The  next  Spring,  1900, 
these  10  plants  produced  117  ounces 
of  berries,  which  would  be  over  a  pint 
apiece.  This  demonstrates  the  prolificacy 
of  the  strain  and  their  readv  submis¬ 
sion  to  division  of  the  crown,  which 
has  proved  to  be  a  very  important  part 
of  their  propagation  in  the  absence  of 
runners.  During  the  Fall  of  1900  the 
remainder  of  the  plants,  now  increased 
by  runners  and  division  to  125,  pro¬ 
duced  a  total  of  1,468  ounces,  or  91*^ 
pounds.  By  measure  this  would,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  approximate  75  quarts. 

A  serious  defect  at  once  became  ap¬ 
parent  ;  the  new  plants  refused  to  make 
runners  except  in  the  most  grudging 
fashion.  Taking  four  plants  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  Mr.  Cooper  stimulated  them 
as  far  as  he  dared  with  nitrogenous 
fertilizers,  with  the  result  that  three 
produced  about  40  runners  apiece, 
while  the  fourth  made  500.  In  the 
Fall  all  these  plants  alarmed  their 
owner  by  unanimously  refusing  to  put 
out  a  single  fruit  stalk,  having  appar¬ 
ently  reverted  to  the  old  Bismarck 
stock.  The  next  season  they  confirmed 
this  suspicion  by  setting  fruit  only  in 
the  Spring  and  by  losing  the  tendency 
to  form  multiple  crowns  that  could  be 
divided.  It  appeared  as  if  Nature  was 
resenting  this  attempt  of  man  so  soon 
to  alter  the  characteristics  with  which 
she,  in  her  wisdom,  had  thought  it  wise 
to  endow  her  new  creation.  Of  the 
other  plants  that  had  not  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  forcing  treatment,  only 
four  out  of  1,300  failed  to  Fall-bear 
the  next  year,  and  thus  the  fixed  char¬ 
acter  of  the  strain  seemed  convincingly 
confirmed.  Since  then  Mr.  Cooper  re¬ 
ports  that  not  as  many  as  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  show  symptoms  of  re¬ 
version.  His  general  mode  of  treat- 
men,  as  developed  by  his  experience,  is 
as  follows:  Fruit  stems  are  all  removed 
in  the  Spring,  and  the  plants  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  blossom  until  about  a  month 
before  it  is  desired  to  have  ripe  ber¬ 
ries.  Practically,  the  plants  never 
cease  budding  from  Spring  till  frost, 
so  that  they  are  really  everbearers  as 
well  as  Fall  bearers.  This,  of  course, 
adds  to  their  value.  Earlv  in  the 
Spring  the  old  plants  are  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  number  of  crowns  and 
these  divided  plants  make  the  best 


yielders.  A  part  of  the  plants  may 
always  be  depended  on  to  make  some 
runners.  It  is  best  to  take  the  run¬ 
ners  away  from  the  old  plant  as  soon 
as  their  roots  will  permit.  By  this 
process  of  division  added  to  natural 
runner  increase,  the  plants  can  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  at  a  satisfactory  rate  for  private 
purposes,  but  not  rapidly  enough  for 
the  nurseryman.  Here  with  me  the 
Pan-American  is  fulfilling  all  anticipa¬ 


tions.  Grown  in  the  hill  system,  as  it 
necessarily  is,  it  is  prolific  to  the  point 
of  setting  more  fruit  than  it  can  ma¬ 
ture.  A  description  of  the  Bismarck 
will  fit  the  berries,  which  have  good 
color,  shape,  size  and  quality.  Every 
week,  from  May  on,  I  was  compelled 
to  go  over  the  plants  to  remove  fruit 
stalks.  Knowing  that  it  was  vain  to 
expect  good  berries  in  the  intense  heat 
and  drought  usual  to  July  and  August, 
I  did  not  permit  fruit  to  set  till  along 
in  August  so  that  it  would  get  the  ex¬ 
pected  September  rains  in  time  to  ma¬ 
ture  to  perfection.  Alas,  the  drought 
continued  right  on  without  the  least  re¬ 
gard  for  normal  Fall  conditions,  and 

no  rain  fell  till  in  November.  The 
plants  did  nobly,  however,  struggling 
to  ripen  their  loads  of  berries  with 

what  little  moisture  they  could  extract 
from  the  hard  ground,  and  did  re¬ 
ward  us  with  quite  a  bit  of  fruit,  some 
of  which  we  sold  at  20  cents  a  box, 

which  is  as  high  as  the  first  Spring 

berries  ever  sell  for  here.  But  for 
the  drought  we  should  have  had  ber¬ 
ries  till  frost.  My  feeling  is  that  the 
Pan-American,  or  an  improvement  on 
it,  is  indispensable  to  every  fruit  gar¬ 
den.  To  have  the  delicious  strawberry 
of  Spring  come  again  after  the  Sum¬ 
mer  heats  and  regale  us  throughout  the 
Fall  till  severe  frosts,  is  certainly  a 
consummation  wished  for  by  all. 

f 


For  myself,  I  have  not  any  doubt 
that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  see  our 
markets  as  regularly  supplied  with 
fresh  berries  in  the  Fall  as  they  now 
are  in  the  Spring.  The  pictures  show 
the  abnormal  fruiting  tendency  of  the 
Pan-American,  which,  I  believe,  is  as 
unique  as  its  everbearing  nature.  The 
runners  regularly  form  fruit  stalks, 
sometimes  not  even  waiting  to  take 
root,  and  proceed  to  ripen  berries  un¬ 
less  the  flowers  are  pinched  off,  as  they, 
of  course,  should  be.  L.  r.  Johnson. 

Missouri. 


Eureka 
Corn 


FOR  MORE  AND  BETTER 

ENSILAGE 

Beats  all  other  varieties  as  proved  by  its  record  of 
21  years  as  the  old  reliable  standby  in  good  sea¬ 
sons  and  bad.  Used  everywhere  in  the  East  and 
in  great  demand  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

A  quick  grower  and  heavy  producer.  Grows 
from  14  to  20  feet  high,  is  short  jointed,  pro¬ 
duces  more  and  larger  leaves  and  more  ears  than 
any  other. 

64  Tons  Per  Acre 

is  not  an  unusual  crop.  Stock  is*  better  than 
ever  this  year. 

It  is  only  from  us  that  you  can  get  the  genuine 
and  the  supply  is  limited.  Order  early.  See 
what  others  have  done  with  it. 

Chaplin,  Conn. 

I  have  raised  Eureka  Corn  for  several  years  and  find 
it  superior  to  any  other  for  silage.  Grows  very  large. 
Some  18  feet.  Will  want  more  this  spring. 

Wm.  J.  Lee. 

Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Chili  Station,  N.  Y. 

I  had  remarkable  success  with  Eureka  Corn,  though 
the  season  was  bad.  Got  an  immense  yield.  Please 
reserve  my  usual  amount  of  seed.  Geo.  E.  Peer. 

Monticello,  Fla. 

Planted  Eureka  Corn  on  my  poorest  soil  but  it  pro¬ 
duced  better  than  other  varieties  grown  for  fodder.  I 
happen  to  know  that  at  one  stage  it  grew  3  feet  in  12 
days.  H.  A.  Barrows. 

East  Antrim,  N.  H. 

The  season  was  a  dry  one  but  my  Eureka  Com  was 
the  best  in  my  town.  Casimir  Haefeli. 

Such  are  the  reports  we  get  from  all  quarters 
on  Eureka  Corn.  You’ll  report  the  same  if 
you  try  it. 

Corn  for  Afil  Purposes 

Remember,  we  have  a  complete  line  of  the 
finest  varieties  of  corn  for  all  purposes — and 
quality  seed  of  all  kinds. 

Our  Free  Book  will  give  you  good  hints  and 
money-making  and  money-saving  suggestions. 
Also  illustrates  and  describes  our  large  line  of 
Farm  Machinery,  Implements,  Garden 
Tools,  Etc.  Write  for  a  free  copy  today.  Better  tell  us  right 
away  to  save  you  some  Eureka  Seed. 

ROSS  BROS.  GO.,  _  Worcester,  Ifflass. 


Trade 

Mark 

Regis¬ 

tered 


Only  One  Seedsman  srsrs^ 

the  results  of  the  tests  on  the  label.  When  you  buy  HARRIS’  SEEDS  you  know  just  how 
thick  to  sow  each  kind  to  get  the  right  number  of  plants.  We  raise  the  seeds  on  our  own 
farm  and  sell  direct  to  gardeners  and  farmers  at  wholesale  prices.  We  have  some  very 
fine  improved  varieties  of  Oats,  Corn  and  Potatoes  as  well  as  Vegetable  Seeds  for  truck 
gardeners.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  wholesale  price  list. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


at  ONE-HALF 

City  Seedsmen  Prices ! 


■■  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds=*~It’s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  in 

country  or  City.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GERMANY,  a  country  smaller  than  Texas,  grows  more  oats  than  nearly  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope  put  together.  Why!  She  has  no  better  soil  than  anybody  else,  but  she  sows  only  pedigree, 
big  yielding  varieties. 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM  OATS. 

Some  years  ago  when  In  Germany,  we  picked  up  this  remarkable  oat  In  a  rich  side  valley  of  the 
Rhine.  Thousands  of  American  farmers  tried  it  last  year  and  are  loud  and  earnest  In  Us  praise. 
Trial  package  6c.  _ 

REJUVENATED  WHITE  BONANZA  OATS. 

Salzer’s  White  Bonanza  Oats,  21  years  ago,  took  the  world’s  prize  of  $500.00  In  gold  for  the 
heaviest  yielding  oat  variety,  (Our  catalog  tells  the  Interesting  story.)  We  have  rejuvenated 
this  oat  and  Oder  it  again  as  something  quite  above  the  ordinary. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  SEED 

Such  as  Minnesota  No.  6  and  No.  26  Oats.  Wisconsin  Swedish  Oats,  Oderbrucker  (Wis.  No.  65), 
Minnesota  No.  6  and  No.  105  Barley,  Minnesota  No.  25  and  North  Dakota  No.  155  Flax,  Com, 
Wheat,  etc.,  etc.  _ ; _ 

We  have  by  all  odds  the  largest  SEED  POTATO  trade  in  the  world; 
one  of  our  cellars  alone  holds  60,000  bushels! 

BIG  SEED,  PLANT  AND  TOOL  BOOK  FREE. 

We  publish  the  most  original  seed  catalog  in  America.  It  brle'les  with  seed  thoughts. 

Or  if  you  remit  10c  in  postage  we  will  send  you  a  remarkable  lot  of  farm  seed  samples,  in- 
eluding  Billion  Dollar  Grass,  the  12  ton  Hay  Wonder,  Speltz,  the  80  bu.  cereal  and  hay  prodigy, 
Silver  King  Barley,  yielding  173  bu.  per  acre,  together  with  clover,  timothy,  grasses,  etc.,  etc., 
worth  $1 0.00  of  any  man’s  money  to  get  a  start  therewith. 

Or,  remit  1 4c  and  we  will  odd  a  package  of  aNew  Farm  Seed  Novelty  never  before  seen  by  yoo. 


A  SALZER  SEED  CO. 


LA  CROSSE.  WIS. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  BASHFUL  STATE. 

Home  Markets  in  Vermont. 

For  many  years  the  saying  has  been 
abroad  in  the  land  that  “Vermont  is 
a  good  State  to  emigrate  from.”  This 
phrase,  catching  to  the  ear,  seems  to 
express  the  idea  if  the  average  man 
regarding  the  G.cen  Mountain  State. 
Because  we  who  live  within  her  borders 
have  been  slow  to  refute  this  idea 
by  speaking  well  of  Vermont’s  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  Hope  Farm  man  has  fit¬ 
tingly  called  us  “the  Bashful  State.”  J. 
H.  Hale,  who  is  never  bashful,  has 
:ome  forward  with  a  hopeful  forecast 
of  our  possibilities  in  apple  growing, 
with  which  Mr.  Collingwood  has  agreed, 
and  when  these  two  agree  upon  an  or¬ 
chard  problem,  further  discussion  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  some¬ 
thing  of  what  may  be  done  in  another 
branch  of  agriculture, — gardening  and 
intensive  farming.  Since  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  always  in  the  eating, 
I  can,  perhaps,  give  no  better  idea  of 
the  situation  than  to  give  an  account 
of  what  is  actually  being  done  in  these 
lines  of  work  by  two  of  our  citizens, — 
one  doing  a  small  business  with  little 
capital  involved,  the  other  doing  busi¬ 
ness  upon  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 

Up  in  northern  Vermont,  in  a  little 
village  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  there  lives  a  French-American, 
whom  we  will  call  Mr.  G.  Twenty 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  39,  he  found 
himself  in  such  poor  health  that  he 
could  no  longer  support  himself  as  a 
laborer  in  a  brickyard,  which  occupa¬ 
tion  he  had  followed  since  boyhood. 
His  savings  at  this  time  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  little  house  and  an  acre 
of  land,  which  were  valued  at  $350. 
With  this  small  capital,  and  with  poor 
health,  Mr.  G.  must  begin  in  middle 
life  to  win  a  living  for  his  family  at 
some  new  and  easier  occupation.  To 
make  matters  worse,  Mr.  G.  could  not 
read  or  write;  and  when  we  think  of 
it,  how  much  alone  in  the  world  is 
the  man  who* cannot  read!  Lie  is  shut 
out  from  the  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  fellow-men,  except  what 
he  can  gather  in  his  own  little  circle. 

But.  Mr.  G.  was  resourceful.  He 
saw  that  a  neighbor  was  v.oing  well 
growing  strawberries.  He  purchased  g 
few  plants,  set  them  out,  and  took  care 
of  *them  as  best  he  knew.  The  first 
bearing  year  convince,  him  that  they 
were  profitable,  and  he  increased  his 
plantings.  Then  he  began  to  grow  early 
cucumbers,  early  potatoes,  cabbage, 
sweet  corn,  and  tomatoes.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  found  a  ready  market  in  a  large 
town-  2l/2  miles  distant.  Soon  Mr.  G. 
needed  more  land,  and  he  has  added  to 
his  little  place  until  now  he  has  16 
acres.  Seven  of  these  acres  are  devoted 
to  garden  crops  each  year.  From  them 
he  has  an  average  gross  income  of 
H. 500  yearly,  with  a  labor  expense  of 
about  $250.  Mr.  G.  has  lived  simply 
but  well;  he  is  now  well-to-do,  and 
has  a  nice  home.  A  skilled  gardener 
could  probably  have  done  much  bet¬ 
ter,  but  when  we  consider  that  Mr. 
G.  began  the  business  late  in  life,  and 
had  all  the  time  to  feel  his  way,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  he  has  made 
good. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  Vermont  farm 
business,  which  is  conducted  on  a  some¬ 
what  larger  scale.  Down  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  State  there  lives 
a  man  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  S.  At 
:'iy  request  Mr.  S.  wrote  me  the  story 
of  his  farm  and  I  will  give  it  in  his 
own  words.  He  says:  “Our  policy  is 
to  cater  to  the  local  markets  and  have 
something  to  sell  so  as  to  keep  an  in¬ 
come  coming  all  the  time.  Our  market 
is  a  village  of  2.000,  and  perhaps  100 
cottages  and  a  few  hotels  for  Summer 
trade  on  Lake  Bomoseen.  There  is 
a  manufacturing  town  of  8  000  within 
nine  miles,  and  the  city  of  Rrthrd  with 
15.000  people,  is  18  miles  distant,  but 
so  far  we  have  had  all  we  could  tio 


in  our  own  village  and  at  the  lake.  An 
eight-acre  apple  orchard,  having  a  range 
of  varieties  from  the  early  Summer 
to  late  Winter,  furnishes  apples  which 
we  sold  at  retail  from  the  delivery 
wagon.  Pears,  cherries,  plums,  straw¬ 
berries,  red  and  purple  raspberries,  all 
help  in  their  season.  Vegetables  in 
great  variety  are  grown.  About  500 
feet  of  glass  in  hotbeds  furnish  plants 
for  the  farm  and  a  large  number  for 
sale.  Some  fertilizers  are  bought,  but 
it  is  thought  that  homemade  manure 
is  the  best  and  cheapest.  A  dairy  of  25 
cows  gives  a  supply  of  milk  through¬ 
out  the  year  that  is  sold  at  the  door 
to  a  local  milkman.  Cement  gutters, 
absorbents,  feed  bought  with  reference 
to  manurial  value,  all  combine  to  fur¬ 
nish  good  manure  and  lots  of  it. 

“Does  it  pay?  Of  course  it  does. 

‘.‘The  17-year-old  boy  in  charge  oi 
the  lake  route  took  in  during  his  school 
vacation  and  Saturdays  about  $1,500. 
The  farmer’s  wife  has  a  side  line  of 
homemade  cakes  that  are  sold  to  local 
grocerymen.  She  employs  two  girls  and 
the  sales  in  the  village  amount  to  $3,000 
per  year.  The  farm  itself  might  not 
bring  over  $5,000  in  the  open  market. 
Our  gross  sales  for  the  past  season 
were  about  $8,000.  Our  trade,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dairy,  is  mostly  ‘home¬ 
made.’  We  are  not  doing  nearly  what 
we  might  do  and  what  we  hope  to  do. 
The  business  is  right  here  at  our  doors 
if  we  choose  to  p«ck  it  up.  Labor  and 
feed  are  our  chief  outgoes.  Before  we 
worry  about  competition  in  distant  cit¬ 
ies  let  us  develop  the  markets  in  old 
Vermont.” 

You  will  note  that  both  Mr.  G.  and 
Mr.  S.  are  getting  their  full  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  home  markets.  These 
markets  are  not  fully  supplied  by  home¬ 
grown  products  at  the  present  time.  A 
few  years  ago  the  annual  meeting  of 
our  horticultural  society  was  held  in 
the  largest  city  in  our  State.  At  this 
meeting  Mr.  S.  read  a  paper  telling 
something  of  his  method  of  market¬ 
ing  his  products.  When  he  had  finished 
a  college  professor  arose  and  said  that 
if  some  man  like  Mr.  S.  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  farm  business  of  the  kind  near 
that  city  lie  would  be  responsible  for 
its  success  in  so  far  as  his  own  patron¬ 
age  and  that  of  his  friends  could  make 
it  so.  The  consumers  in  our  towns  are 
glad  to  be  in  touch  with  just  such 
producers. 

Now,  there  is  much  land  in  Vermont 
that  is  near  good  markets  and  near 
good  schools  that  is  for  sale  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  prices.  There  are  many 
men  in  our  large  cities,  working  for 
others  at  little  more  than  a  living  wage, 
who  could  win  a  home  and  independ¬ 
ence  by  doing  what  Mr.  G.  has  done; 
and  there  are  others  with  more  capital 
and  experience  who  could  build  up  a 
profitable  business  like  that  of  Mr.  S. 
For  all  who  are  looking  for  a  home 
in  the  country,  Vermont  is  to-day  a 
good  State  to  emigrate  to. 

E.  S.  BRIGHAM. 


“When  a  man  talks  about  luck,”  said 
Uncle  Eben,  “he  nearly  alius  means 
hard  luck.  ’Cause  when  he’s  prosperous 
he’s  gwinter  take  all  de  credit  foh  his 
own  smahtness.” — Washington  Star. 

“De  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  great 
in  his  day  and  time,”  said  Brother  Dick¬ 
ey,  “but  it’s  de  wisdom  of  yo’self  an’ 
yo’self  alone  dat’ll  take  you  thoo’  dis 
bright,  sunshiny  work  !” — Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

“I  want  you,”  said  Mr.  Dustin  Stax, 
“to  show  that  this  law  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  Do  you  think  you  can 
manage  it?”  “Easily,”  answered  the  at¬ 
torney.  “Well,  go  ahead,  and  get  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  case.”  “I’m  already 
at  home  in  it.  I  know  my  ground  per¬ 
fectly.  It’s  the  same  law  you  had  me 
prove  was  constitutional  two  years  ago.” 
— Washington  Star. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED 
POTATOES 

grown  in  the  cold  North  on  land  especially 
adapted  for  each  variety,  are  full  of  health 
and  vigor  and  produce  larger  and  better 
crops  in  any  soil  and  climate  than  those 
from  any  other  source.  Our  Seed  Potatoes 
in  the  greatest  competitive  test  in  history 
conducted  during  the  last  four  years  by 
J.  R.  Lawrence  on  the  Eden  Trial  Grounds 
in  Massachusetts  where  over  1000  varieties 
were  grown,  have  proven  to  be 

Best  in  the  World 

and  four  varieties  of  our  introduction  are 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Lawrence  the  “best  four 
varieties  for  general  culture  both  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality,  now  in  existence.’’ 

Thousands  of  progressive  business  farmers 
in  the  Middle,  Southern  and  New  England 
States,  plant  our  seeds  annually  as  they  have 
found  by  experience  that  Dibble’s  Northern- 
grown  Seed  Potatoes  give  splendid  crops 
when  others  fail.  If  you  want  to  grow  the 
best  crop  of  potatoes  you  ever  raised, 
START  RIGHT  by  planting  the  Best 
Seed  Potatoes  that  money  will  buy  and  they 
will  cost  you  no  more  than  ordinary, 
run-out,  mixed  lots  sold  by  your  local  dealer. 
If  you  want  to  plant  culls  or  seconds,  don’t 
Send  to  us,  we  cannot  supply  them.  Dib¬ 
ble’s  Seed  Potatoes  don’t  produce  that  kind. 
They  are  not  bred  that  way.  Last  season  in 
spite  of  the  drought,  we  stored  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  bushels  that  sorted  less 
than  2  bu.  of  seconds  to  the  100.  We  are 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes 

over  50,000  bu.  in  store,  30  varieties  in  all, 
containing  the  new  sorts  of  merit  and  all  the 
standard  kinds  worth  growing  and  every 
bushel  was  saved  from  fields  free  from  blight 
or  disease. 

We  are  not  merely  Seed  Dealers  but 
SEED  GROWERS  and  sell  direct  from 
our  1200  acre  Seed  Farms  to  yours.  We 
KNOW  Seed  Potatoes  and  from  nothing, 
have  built  up  a  Farm  Seed  Business  in  20 
years,  to  one  where  the  sales  average  over 
100,000  bushels  annually. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN 

absolutely  the  best,  high-grade,  pedigree  seed  obtainable  regardless  of  price.  Our  Seed 
Corn  is  from  hand-picked  ears,  the  tip  and  but  kernels  rejected,  thoroughly  screened 
and  graded  and  shows  a  germination  test  of  95  to  98$.  If  you  pay  three  times  what  we 
asK,  you  cannot  get  better  seed. 

The  three  kinds  described  below  are  the  BEST  for  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States  and  we  KNOW  because  we  have  tried  over  a  score  of  different  varieties  on  our 
own  farms,  and  these  stand  at  the  head. 

DIBBLE’S  MAMMOTH  YELLOW  FLINT 

the  largest  growing,  earliest,  most  productive  flint  variety  in  cultivation,  stalks  8  to  10 
feet  in  height,  ears  10  to  15  inches  in  length  and  matures  here  in  Western  New  York  in  100 
days.  This  is  the  corn  that  made  a  World’s  Record  for  Ora  D.  Blanchard  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  yielding  243  bushels  from  a  peck  of  seed,  and  producing  460  bu.  from  2  measured 
acres  for  Henry  E.  Medlong  of  Oswego,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Samples  Free.  Test  It  Yourself. 

Price,  1  bu.  $3.00;  3  bu.  bag:,  $3.00;  10  bu.  $13.50.  Bags  free. 

DIBBLE’S  80-DAY  YELLOW  DENT 

the  earliest  DENT  corn  in  cultivation,  ripening  on  our  own  farms  way  ahead  of 
all  others.  Stalks  average  10  to  12  feet  high,  ears  8  to  12  inches  long  and  enormously 
productive.  G.  A.  Sharp,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.  writes,  “Matures  easily  in  80  to  90  days.”  D.  L. 
Valentine,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  reports,  “A  yield  of  140  bu.  per  acre,  stalks  10  feet  tall.” 
M.  C.  Webster,  of  Connecticut,  says,  “Filled  a  40  ton  silo  from  three  acres  and  had  one 
acre  left.”  This  is  the  corn,  either  for  crop  or  silo  where  seasons  are  short  and  the  frosts 
come  early. 

Price,  1  ini.  $3;  3  bu.  bag  $3;  10  bu.  $13.50;  bags  free.  Send  for  samples. 

DIBBLE’S  IMPROVED  EARLY  LEAMING  CORN 

is  from  10  days  to  2  weeks  earlier  than  the  common  Learning  and  is  the  best  big  Dent 
for  tlie  farmers  of  the  Eastern  States  for  the  silo.  Stalks  grow  10  to  15  feet  high,  ears 
are  large  and  numerous  and  it  ripens  on  our  farms  in  from  100  to  110  days. 

Crops  of  80  tons  to  the  acre  are  common,  carrying  125  to  150  bu.  of  mature  ears. 
II.  \\  .  Carder  writes,  “Ears  11  inches  long,  10  to  14  feet  tall.  It  was  the  best  crop  in 
Herkimer  Co.” 

Probably  over  1000  silos  were  filled  last  fall  with  our  Improved  Learning.  There 
is  nothing  better. 

Price,  1  bu.$3;  3  bu.bag  $3;  10  bu.$13.50;  bags  free.  Liberal  samples  free. 

DIBBLE’S  NEW  SEED  DATS 

the  result  of  years  of  improvement  and  careful 
breeding,  are  absolutely  the  earliest  and  most 
productive  we  have  ever  grown.aud  are  especially 
suited  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Our  Oats  are  early;  have  tall,  stiff  straw, 
branching  heads  averaging  a  foot  in  length,  free 
from  rust  and  they  have  outyielded  other  kinds 
in  the  same  fields  from  10  to  30  bu.  per  acre.  The 
Government  crop  report  for  December,  gives  the 
average  yield  of  Oats  for  New  York,  30  bu.  per 
acre.  Our  own  crop  of  135  acres  on  six  different 
farms,  turned  out  between  8.000  and  9,000  bu.,  or 
practically  twice  the  average  for  the  State,  and 
the  profit  in  Oat  growing  is  in  that  extra  30 
bushels.  Levi  Simmons,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y., 

"raised  440  bu.  on  4  acres;”  John  Dann,  Monroe 
Co.,N.Y.,  "reports  “Over  2,000  bu.  from  26  acres.” 

Our  oats  aro  thoroughly  recleaned  and  weigh  34 
to  38  lbs.  per  measured  bushel.  Liberal  samples 
I'KKK.  Price,  3ks  bu.  bag  $2.35;  10  bu. 

$8;  100  bu.  $15.  New  bags  included. 

OUR  FAR  IVI  SEED  CATALOGUE 

is  the  leading  Strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the 
year.  The  cover  design,  printed  in  colors,  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  the  inside  is  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  with  half-tone  engravings,  showing  our 
seeds  as  they  are.  The  descriptions  of  each  vari¬ 
ety  are  truthful, accurate,  free  from  exaggeration, 
and  are  written  by  our  Mr.  Dibble,  who  is  an 
acknowledged  authority  on  Farm  Seeds.  It  also 
contains  letters  from  over  100  farmers,  who  have 
found  our  Farm  Seeds  to  he  all  that  we  claimed 
and  MOKE.  The  catalog  is  free  and  it  describes 
the  best  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn, Oats, Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  and  Grass  Seed  that  money  will  buy,  and 
the  prices  are  right.  Send  for  it  today.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

_ Box  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Transplanting  Kevitt  Plants. 

A.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y — I  have  15,000  straw¬ 
berry  plants  set  according  to  Mr  Kevitt’s 
plan,  and  as  my  lease  expires  the  Spring 
after  picking  I  am  planning  to  move  the 
plants  immediately  after  the  picking  season 
Would  the  following  plan  be  all  right: 
Mow  the  tops  and  after  digging  the  plants 
cut  the  roots  very  short  and  set  the  plants 
with  crowns  about  an  inch  below  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  roll  and  harrow  lightly  a  couple  of 
times. 

Ans. — Our  plan  would  be  to  mow  off 
the  plants  after  fruiting — cut  close  to 
the  crowns.  We  do  not  know  how 
far  the  plants  are.  to  be  carried,  but 
if  possible  we  should  take  a  ball  of 
dirt  with  each  plant,  and  disturb  the 
roots  just  as  little  as  possible.  Dig/ 
a  hole  in  the  new  bed,  put  roots  and 
dirt  into  it,  and  pack  the  soil  around 
it.  Cover  the  crowns  about  an  inch. 
In  case  yoiu  cannot  carry  so  much 
earth  around  the  plants  do  not  clip 
the  roots  close  at  this  time.  That  will 
do  for  Spring  planting,  but  you  would 
better  leave  more  root  in  Summer. 
If  possible  to  do  so,  shade  the  plants; 
with  straw  or  swale  hay  for  10  daysl 
after  transplanting. 

Picking  Strawberry  Blossoms. 

S.  S.  C .,  Hardwick,  Vt. — What  about  Mr. 
Kovitt’s  statement  that  a  bed  of  plants  set 
in  September,  1908,  and  allowed  to  bear 
fruit  in  1909  will  in  1910  outyteld  four  to 
one  a  similar  bed  from  which  the  blossoms 
are  removed  in  1909?  Is  this  belief  held 
by  others?  I)o  you  buy  plants?  If  so,  just 
how  do  you  handle  them?  I  have  bad  very 
poor  success  with  -purchased  plants,  though 
I  handle  them  carefully,  and  plants  from 
my  own  beds  grow  nicely. 

Ans. — We  think  much  depends  on 
how  the  plants  are  fed  and  handled. 
As  a  general  proposition  it  pays  bet¬ 
ter  to  nip  off  the  bloom  buds  the  first 
year.  That  seems  to  be  the  general 
belief.  We  buy  part  of  otr  own  plants. 
Some  varieties — like  Marshall — do  not 
make  plants  freely  with  us.  With 
others  we  give  up  a  small  patch  to 
plant  making  We  have  best  success 
with  our  own  plants,  since  they  can 
be  taken  up  with  a  small  ball  of  dirt 
and  transplanted  at  once.  Some -of  the 
plants  we  buy  are  so  well  packed  that 
they  wilt  but  little.  Others  are  more 
or  less  heated.  As  soon  as  they  come 
we  soak  them  with  water  and  heel 
in,  using  moist  soil.  We  find  it  better 
to  cut  open  the  bundles  and  spread 
the  plants  out.  In  planting  we  cut  both 
root  and  top  back.  Many  plants  seem 
to  be  killed  by  pinching  the  soil 
around  them  when  they  are  planted. 

Catch  Crops  for  Strawberries. 

IF.  it.  R.,  Manchester ,  N.  II. — I  want  a 
cover  crop  to  put  in  after  strawberries,  to 
be  plowed  in  the  following  Spring,  and 
again  planted  to  strawberries  Would  it  be 
practicable  to  do  that,  and  what  do  you 
think  would  be  best?  Flow  would  Crimson 
clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  do? 

Ans. — We  think  you  are  too  far 
north  to  be  sure  of  Crimson  clover  and 
turnips.  Your  object  is  to  fill  the  soil 
with  vegetable  matter.  Unless  you  can 
learn  that  Crimson  clover  does  well 
in  your  section  we  should  sow  Japan¬ 
ese  millet  after  -the  strawberry  plants  are 
plowed  under — then  plow  the  millet  in 
September  and  sow  rye  to  be  plowed  the 
following  Spring.  Neither  the  millet 
nor  the  rye  will  add  anything  to  the 
soil  except  vegetable  matter.  You  must 
depend  on  manure  or  fertilizer  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  plant  food. 

Can  Kevitt  Make  Good? 

J.  TF.  B Hathom,  Mass. — I  was  under 
the  impression  Mr.  Kevitt  had  a  strawberry 
field  meeting  at  his  place.  Yields  of  any 
crop  on  small  areas  are  comparable  with 
the  results  of  a  flock  of  20  hens  and  of 
one  of  several  hundred  and  we  expect  great 
differences,  but  Mr.  Kevitt  does  not  even 
take  advantage  of  this,  but  gives  the  yield 
on  an  actual  acre.  The  possibilities  of  any 
crop  are  yet  unknown,  but  it  is  a  harm 
to  lead  beginners  to  hope  for  such  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  yield  as  over  43,560  quarts  of 
strawberries  on  an  acre.  I  see  you  are  feel¬ 
ing  your  way  with  the  general  method  of 
cultivation  given  by  him.  You  evidently 
have  your  doubts.  If  Mr.  Kevitt  can  ac- 
eomplish  such  a  result  certainly  there  must 


be  other  men  who  can  approach  it  at  least. 
Why  don’t  we  hear  from  them?  A  crop  of 
6,000  quarts  upon  an  actual  acre  of  land 
is  a  fair  one  in  New  Hbgland,  and  9,000  to 
10,000  quarts  remarkable,  and  probably  not 
far  below  the  maximum.  This  is  the  work 
also  of  men  who  are  “careful  growers.” 

Ans. — There  have  been  so  manv 
(comments  about  Kevitt’s  statements 
that  an  explanation  will  come  in  well. 
One  thing  we  like  about  Kevitt  is 
that  he  has  nothing  to  hide.  He  in¬ 
vites  all  who  doubt  his  statements  to 
come  to  his  place  on  Juhe  16  and  see 
him  win  or  lose.  The  Hope  Farm 
man  intends  to  take  Kevitt  right  at 
his  word  and  go  there  and  tell  the 
facts.  We  shall  also  buy  100  of  these 
plants  which  Kevitt  says  will  bear  fruit 
(the  year  they  are  planted,  set  them 
put,  give  good  care,  and  state  exactly 
[what  they  do.  In  the  meantime  our 
people  should  use  their  judgment  about 
starting  plants  this  way.  Our  plants 
(bid  fair  to  give  a  heavy  yield,  but  we 
caution  all  that  the  labor  of  caring 
tfor  such  plants  is  enormous.  A  farmer 
,with  other  farm  work  to  do  would  be 
iswamped  in  caring  for  half  an  acre 
[of  these  plants. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers :  thev  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
^Illustrated  catalogue  free.” 

Foundations  of 
American  Grape  Culture 

ADAPTED  TO  ADD  PARTS  OF  THE  U.  S. 

By  T.  V.  MUNSON,  D.Sc. 

Leading  Authority  on  Grapes  in  America, 
is  now  offered  on  subscription  by 

T.  V.  MUNSON  &  SON,  PUBLISHERS,  DENISON,  TEXAS. 

SENI>  FOK  TERMS. 

P.  S.— There  will  be  only  1,000  copies  of  the  Auto¬ 
graph  Edition  for  which  we  are  taking  sub¬ 
scriptions;  so  send  in  promptly  if  you  wish 
such  a  copy,  otherwise  you  will  not  secure  it. 


W.  L.  McKAY 

Box  M.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Has  a  new  Asparagus — the  heaviest 
cropper  yet  produced. 

Has  a  new,  late  Peach — juicy  as 
Early  Crawford,  late  as  Salway. 

Has  fruit  trees,  $4.00  and  upward 
per  100. 

Has  a  Catalogue  telling  all  about 
them,  and  scores  of  other  good 
things.  Write  for  it' to 

W.  L.  McKAY 

Box  M.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


_ DON'T  GAMBLE _ 

No  man  ever  made  anything  by  gam¬ 
bling,  nor  did  any  fruit  grower  ever 
build  up  a  good,  money-making  orchard 
by  planting  cheap  trees.  Buy  only  the 
best  of  the  very  best— you  will  never 
regret  it,  and  in  the  long  run  you  will 
find  it  to  be  the  greatest  economy. 

DANSVILLE  NURSERY  CO. 

for  Spring  1)9  offer  to  orchardists  every¬ 
where  the  most  complete  line  of  known 
high  quality  stock.  Assortment  is  com¬ 
plete;  apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry,  plum, 
grape,  gooseberry,  all  small  fruits,  roses, 
ornamentals,  shade  trees,  privet  hedge 
plants,  etc.,  etc.,— everything. 

Start  right  on  your  next  order  by 
planting  “  Dansville  ”  stock.  Write 
a  post  card  for  new  price  list— do  it  now 
before  you  forget. 

DANSVILLE  NURSERY'  CO., 
BOX  B,  •  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TWO  APPLE  TREES 

Bl  $1.00  Value  lor  25c. 

One  Jlolimnli  :im!  One  liununa 

Apple  for  die  post  paid. 

^  Dnnsville  grown,  fresh  dug, 
true  to  name,  every  tree  as  represent¬ 
ed,  noscale.no  risk,  personal  attention  given  every 
order.  Send  us  a  iist  of  your  wants  for  wholesale 
prices  freight  paid.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
MALONEY  BROS,  k  WELLS,  Box  18,  Danxrillo,  !f.  T. 


PEACH  TREES 

Hardy  New  England  Grown  Fine  Stock 
True  to  Name' 

ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

Special  prices,  with  list  of  varieties,  now  ready. 
Send  for  it  to-day. 

BURR  NURSERIES. 

Box  Y,  Manchester,  Conn, 


^trawhoiTU  Plante  40  varieties.  My  plants  give 
OllunUGIIj  I  lull  10  •  satisfaction  everywhere.  For 
30  years  we  have  been  growing  and  selling  plants. 
Second-crop  seed  potatoes.  Choice  seed  corn.  Aspar¬ 
agus  roots.  Barred  Rock  Eggs.  Farms  for  sale.  My 
free  catalog  gives  prices  with  complete  description 
of  stock.  JOHN  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Md. 

BARTLETT  &  CLAPPS  FAV.  PEAR 

Our  trees  are  fresh  dug  in  the  Spring  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction.  We  grow  all  varieties  of 
Fruits,  Asparagus,  etc.  Send  for  colored  plate  of 
the  GRELLY,  the  best  Plum  there  is.  Address 
L’AMOREACJX  NURSERIES,  Schoharie,  N,  Y. 


FRUIT  FOR  PROFIT 

Set  out  Peach  and  Apple  Trees  also  Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 
if  you  want  to  make  a  specialty  of  raising  fruit  for  the  market. 

ELBERTA  PEACH  MISS  LOLO 

The  most  profitable  peach  ever  introduced.  The  very  best  medium  early  peach. 

MAULE’S  EARLY 

The  earliest  of  all  peaches,  and  it  tastes  like  a  peach. 

We  have  70  more  varieties,  but  make  a  specialty  of  these.  ' 

LITTLE  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

will  bear  fruit  almost  as  quickly  as  the  large  ones.  Some  of  you  are  a  long  distance  from  a 
nursery.  We  can  send  them  in  finest  condition  to  any  part  of  the  country  by  mail  postpaid. 
PEACHES  and  APPLES  at  $1.00  per  dozen.  Other  stock  at  proportionate  prices. 

ORNAMENT  YOUR  LAWN 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer's  yard  should  not  be  as  handsome  as  that  of  his  city 
cousin.  A  few  Trees  along  the  front  and  down  the  lane  and  a  well  selected  clump  of 
Shrubbery  helps  wonderfully.  Let  us  fix  up  that  lawn  of  yours  for  you. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

SHADE  TREES,  SPRUCE  AND  ARBOR  VITyE  HEDGING. 

Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs. 
Send  for  our  catalogue,  (it  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

We  mail  our  Catalogue  Free. 


New  Seedling  Strawberry  HERITAGE 


The  most  recent  development  in  the  berry  family  is  the  ‘'HERITAGE”  originated  in 
1903.  The  fruit  is  very  large— only  16  to  20  berries  usually  fill  a  quart  box.  Its  color  is  a 
dark,  lustrous  Crimson;  its  form  is  beautiful,  tapering  and  regular;  in  mellowness  and 
flavor  it  has  no  equal.  As  a  marketable  berry  it  would  be  hard  to  think  of  one  more 
pleasing  both  in  appearance  and  satisfaction  giving. 

The  HERITAGE  is  a  hardy  plant,  bearing  up  strong  and  productive  in  unfavorable 
weather;  begins  to  bear  shortly  before  mid-season,  just  after  the  early  market  flush,  aud 
continues  late.  The  HERITAGE  is  a  general  utility  plant. 

Prices  for  choice  lots  of  plants  are  as  follows  :  — 

100  Plants,  32.50  1,000  Plants,  310.00  5,000  Plants,  335.00 

10,000  Plants,  360.00  20,000  Plants,  3100.00 

l  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Prompt  Shipment.  Order  To-duy.  I 

I  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestowa,  New  Jersey.  I 


TREES  THAT  ‘FIT  THE  LABELS.” 

Are  the  only  trees  you  can  afford  to  plant.  We  offer  you  the  safe  kind  BUSINESS 
TREES,  Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  about  them. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES  (Alton  E.  Randall,  Successor),  DANSVILLE,  N  Y 


TREES 


SPECIAL  VALUES 
FOR  3  O  DAYS 


$6.50  “oCpluw!s  $6.50 

Beautiful  well  formed,  well  rooted  2  ye;ir  trees,  3t2  to  5  ft.  Your  choice  delivered  to  all  New  England 
points;  also  in  N.  Y..  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Mich.,  Ind.,  and  Ill.  Many  other  attractive  offers  in  our  complete 
catalogue— it  is  free.  Hundreds  of  Rural  readers  are  familiar,  by  test,  with  the  values  we  have  offered 
through  these  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Let  us  send  you  the  history  of  one  of  the 

most  productive  11  year  old  Apple  orchards  in  Western  New  York,  planted  on  the  Filler 
System.  Established  1847.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON.  Box  13,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


$3.oo  per  lOO 

AND  UP.  FREIGHT  PREPAID  ‘ 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  that  describes  over  400  Varieties  and  tells 
how  two  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  found  we  were  reliable 


W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON, 


Seneca,  New  York 


300  Strawberry  Plants,  $l,«“”ei£ 

WM:  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


free. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I.  E.  IDGENFKITZ  SONS  CO. 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Michigan. 

CD  II  |T  Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
P  If  U  I  |  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  The  Best 
Prices;  the  Best  Trees.  Send  for  new 
TRppN  illus.  catalog;  it’s  free. 

I  llUbW  FRUITLANI)  NURSERIES, 

J.  Faerber,  311  Winton  Road  North,  Rochester, N.Y. 


GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  «fcc.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  bewi»lloc»ch,Box  K ,  Frodonia,N.V 

Strong,  Hardy,  Two-year-old  AA 

rapevines**:™ 

Best  varieties— red,  white  and  black.  Just  the  kind 
for  planting  around  the  house,  along  fences,  or  in  the 
garden.  We  also  offer  live  three-yenr-old  vines  lor 
31.00.  Will  bear  year  after  planting.  Our  valuable 
book,  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune,  free  with  every 
order.  Grapes  are  easily  grown  aud  should  be  in  every 
garden.  8.  hUBUAUD  COMPANY,  Olrapedne  Speclallstl. 
Eitabliiibed  12  Years.  FBKDON'IA,  N.  Y. 


850,000 


10  6 


YORK  STATE  GROWN. 


I  Bk  !■  ■■  We  offer  yon  the  hardiest 

I  ■  J  and  choicest  Fruit  and  Orna- 
■  |  |  kl  h  mental,  also  Small  Fruit, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Our 
prices  are  right  for  quality.  We  charge  nothing  for 
packing  and  boxing.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Get 
our  Catalog  before  placing  your  order,  A  postal  card 
willbringiL  ALLEN  L. WOOD,  Rochester,  N-Y» 


34  YEARS  GROWING 

evergreens; 

and  Forest  trees.  Over  88 
tested  hardy  varieties.  All 
Nursery  grown.  We  have 
over  BO  millions  and  ship 
safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  trees  live 
and  grow,  because  they 
have  good  roots.  Large  as 
well  as  small  trees  supplied. 

$4.00  and  up  per  thousand. 

Our  new  catalog  is  a  mine  of  information.  You  car 
have  a  beautiful  Windbreak,  Hedge,  Shelterbelt  or 
Screen  with  the  hardiest  of  Evergreens  at  a  very  low 
cost.  Our  bargain  sheet  describes  50  bargain  lots  front 
$1.00  per  100  and  up.  Millions  of  Nursery  grown  Forest 
trees,  Shade  and  Ornamentals,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Vines. 
Send  today  for  free  Catalog  aud  Bargain  sheet. 

Evergreen  Specialist: 
Box  212,  Dundee,  Illinois 


D.  HILL 


1909. 
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FRUIT  VARIETIES  FOR  VERMONT. 

The  following  list  of  varieties  of  apples, 
plums  and  cherries  wo  consider  suited  to 
Vermont  conditions.  Those  marked  with  a 
star  (*)  are  hardy  varieties,  and  Ihey 
may  be  grown  in  practically  any  part  of 
Vermont.  For  the  Champlain  Valley  we 
would  recommend  as  a  general  thing,  the 
Baldwin.  Greening,  Northern  Spy,  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Fameuse  apples. 

Apples:  Summer,  Early  Harvest,  Yellow 
Transparent,*  Red  Astrachan,*  Tetofsky.* 
Autumn,  Oldenburg,*  Gravenstein,  Fame- 
use,*  McIntosh,*  Wolf  River,*  Alexander.* 
Winter,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Northern  Spy, 
Spitzenburg,  King,  Bethel,*  Arctic,*  Scott 
Winter,*  Roseau,*  Pewaukee,*  Yellow  Belle- 
flower,  Tolman  Sweet.  Plums :  Arctic, 
Bombard,  Bavay,  Golden  Drop,  Burbank, 
Abundance,  Red  .Tune,  Chabot,  Stoddard,* 
Wyant,*  Weaver,*  Aitkin,*  Surprise,*  Che¬ 
ney.*  Wolf.*  Cherries:  Montmorency,  Mo- 
rello,  Ostheim,  Baldwin,  Bessarabian,  Brus- 
seler  Braune,  Early  Richmond,  Vladimir.* 

Vt.  Exp.  Station.  wm.  stuakt. 

Fruits  for  Illinois. 

Regarding  a  list  of  tree  fruits  most  suit¬ 
able  for  this  locality,  they  are  as  follows  : 
Apples:  Early,  Tetofsky,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Fall: 
Wealthy,  McMahans,  Pewaukee,  Fameuse. 
Winter :  Ben  Davis,  Mann,  Salome,  Jona¬ 
than,  Willow  Twig,  Ralls  and  Northwestern 
Greening.  Sweet  varieties:  Sweet  June, 
Bailey  Sweet,  Tolman  and  Pound  Sweet. 
Crab  varieties:  Florence,  Martha  and  Whit 
ney.  Pears :  Vermont  Beauty,  Kicffer, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel.  Plums  :  Red  .Tune, 
Abundance,  Burbank  of  Japanese,  Rockford, 
Wolf,  Do  Soto  and  Weaver  of  natives. 
Cherries:  Early  Richmond  and  Montmor¬ 
ency,  sometimes  English  Morello.  Peaches  : 
Illinois  Champion,  Vermont,  Crosby  and 
Carman.  Quince,  when  protection  is  suit¬ 
able  only  :  Champion  and  Orange.  Currants  : 
Perfection  and  White  Imperial.  Goose¬ 
berries  :  Downing.  Grapes :  Worden,  Con¬ 
cord,  Niagara,  Moore’s  Diamond,  Campbell's 
Early  and  Green  Mountain.  s.  e.  h. 

Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 

Fruits  for  New  Hampshire. 

The  best  fruits  for  this  part  of  the 
country  are  :  Apples — Baldwin,  Gravenstein, 
Mann,  New  York  Greening,  Foundling, 
Northern  Spy,  Porter.  g.  e.  p. 

Milford,  N.  II. 


Raspberry  Cane-Borer. 

Tl.  8.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. — What  do  you 
know  about  the  Raspberry  cane-borer,  which 
insect  I  believe  is  doing  serious  injury  in 
this  district?  Small  knots  or  enlargements 
appear  on  the  canes.  AVlmt  is  the  best 
known  method  to  prevent  or  eradicate  this 
pest  ? 

Ans. — The  Red-necked  raspberry  cane 
borer,  or  Gouty  gall-beetle  is  a  slender, 
blackish  beetle,  which  emerges  from  the 
infested  canes  from  May  until  July, 
and  lays  its  eggs  at  the  base  of  leaf 
stalks  on  the  canes.  The  grubs  which 
hatch  from  these  eggs  make  slender 
mines  which  encircle  the  canes  two  or 
three  times,  and  finally  extend  into  the 
pith,  usually  upwards  from  the  swollen 
portion  of  the  cane.  Where  the  mines 
girdle  the  cane,  it  usually  enlarges  and 
the  bark  splits  open,  thus  forming  a 
gall-like  swelling.  There  may  be  three 
or  four  of  these  galls  on  a  single  cane, 
There  is  but  one  brood  of  the  insect 
during  the  year,  and  the  grubs  do  most 
of  their  feeding  from  July  until  Au¬ 
tumn..  The  remedy  is  very  simple.  All 
canes  showing  the  gall-like  swellings 
should  be  cut  out  before  May.  Always 
cut  below  the  swellings  and  burn  the 
canes,  for  if  they  are  left  on  the  ground 
the  insect  will  continue  to  develop  and 
the  beetles  emerge. 

.  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Trees  Do  Not  Bear. 

M.  L.  B.,  Norwich,  Conn. — 1.  I  have  a 
plum  tree  which  has  been  set  about  10 
years,  of  a  very  strong,  healthy  growth, 
which  is  fertilized,  cultivated  and  has 
everything  done  for  it,  yet  although  bloom¬ 
ing  full  each  year  never  bears,  or  at  the 
m°st  only  two  or  three  small  plums.  The 
1  iossoms  seem  to  drop  before  the  proper 
‘me.  It  is  a  single  tree,  there  being  no 
others  near  it.  2.  I  also  have  a  peach 
fToe,  a  strong,  thrifty  growth,  which 
blooms  full  each  year  yet  blossoms  drop 
■"fore  fruit  is  set;  soon  after  the  leaves 
•ill  curl  and  crinkle  up  and  drop  off,  after 
"  Inch  a  new  growth  of  leaves  come  out, 
which  remain  green  and  healthy  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season.  This  tree  never 
oears  at  all,  while  others  only  20  feet  away 
bear  each  year  and  are  perfectly  healthy. 

Ans.  1.  This  may  be  a  self-sterile 


variety.  The  \\  ild  Goose  plum  be¬ 
longs  to  this  class,  and  seldom  bears 
fruit  at  all  unless  cross-fertilized  with 
pollen  from  some  variety  blossoming  at 
same  time,  either  scions  grafted  in  each 
tree  or  trees  growing  in  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity.  This  tree  may  be  one  of  those  I 
unprofitable  kinds  that  seldom,  if  ever.  I 
bear,  or  an  unbudded  Prench  seedling 
which  often  grow  strong  and  thrifty, 
seldom  producing  fruit  which  if  pro¬ 
duced,  is  practically  worthless.  2.  The 
description  of  peach  tree  and  foliage 
indicates  that  the  variety  is  subject  to 
the  fungus  commonly  known  as  “peach 
leaf-curl’’  (Exosascus  deformans). 

I  his  disease  causes  the  foliage  to 
thicken,  curl  up,  crinkle  and  drop  off. 
The  young  shoots  also  are  often  attacked  ' 
and  in  severe  attacks  the  trees  drop 
most  of  their  foliage  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  as  well.  Bordeaux 
Mixture  and  lime-sulphur  wash  are  both 
excellent  remedies  for  this  trouble. 
They  should  be  applied  at  full  strength 
before  buds  start  to  swell,  special  care 
being  taken  to  coyer  all  branches  and 
the  fine  leaf-bearing  twigs.  The  ap¬ 
plication  must  be  made  in  a  thorough 
manner.  Cold,  moist  weather,  when 
buds  are  swelling  and  leaves  starting  in 
Spring,  seems  to  be  a  favorable  condi¬ 
tion  for  this  disease.  There  is  but  little 
use.  in  spraying  for  it  after  young  leaves 
begin  to  show.  b.  d.  v  b 


FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER 


New  and 
Noteworthy 


Shrubs,  Roses 
Evergreens 
Fruits 

Hardy  Plants 

Best  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
No  Agents.  Commissions  saved. 
Collections  unequalled. 

Beautiful  Illustrated  Descriptive 
100  page  Catalogue  and  Guide  mailed 
free  upon  request. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 

Established  1840  Box  K  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Wood’s  Seeds 

For  The 

Garden  6  Farm. 

Thirty  y  ears  in  business,  with 
a  steadily  increasing  trade  every 
year — until  we  have  to-day  one 
of  the  largest  businesses  in  seeds 
in  this  country — is  the  best  of 
evidence  as  to  ’ 

*The  Superior  Quality 
of  Wood’s  Seeds. 

We  are  headquarters  for 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds, 
Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Oats, 
Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans  and 

all  Farm  Seeds. 

Wood’s  Descriptive  Catalog 

the  most  useful  and  valuable  of 
Garden  and  Farm  seed  Catalogs 
mailed  free  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  .  Richmond,  Va. 


The  character  of  the  individual  or 
firm  is  important  to  consider  in  buying 
nursery  stock  to  insure  that  you  get 
stock  true  to  name  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  By  the  painstaking  care  in 
filling  orders,  and  the  uniform  high 
quality  of  stock,  Harrison’s  Nurseries 
have  grown  from  a  small  beginning 
to  the 

Largest  Tree  Growing'  Esta¬ 
blishment  in  the  World 

Others  may  be  larger  jobbers  of 
trees — we  grow  them. 

What  better  testimony  can  there  be 
to  the  quality  of  our  trees  and  plants? 
Millions  of  trees  and  plants  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other  bear  testimony  to 
the  productive,  vigorous  and  health¬ 
ful  qualities  of  our  stock. 

If  you  could  come  to  our  nursery 
and  inspect  our  1100  acres  of  nursery 
stock  you  would  never  plant  other 
than  Harrison’s  trees. 


The  man  behind  Harrison's  trees — Mr. 
ORLANDO  HARRISON,  Ex -President 
of  Maryland  Horticultural  Society  and 
Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  Gen. 
Mgr.of  Harrison's  nurseries,  and  is  the  man 
responsible  for  your  order  being  filled  with 
first-class,  healthy  stock  and  true  to  name. 


A  Little  History 

Harrison’s  nurseries  were  founded 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Harrison  in  1886,  who 
still  retains  active  interest  wtth  his 
two  sons,  Orlando  Harrison  (whose 
photograph  appears  herewith),  and 
G.  A.  Harrison. 

From  a  small  beginning,  as  the 
demand  for  our  stock  has  increased, 
farm  after  farm  has  been  added,  and 
timber  land  has  been  cleared  to  grow 
trees  and  plants  to  supply  our  cus¬ 
tomers. 

**  Nothing  But  the  Best  ’’  has  been 
our  watchword  from  the  beginning. 

We  have  always  refused  to  follow 
those  indulging  in  extravagant  or 
sensational  advertising — preferring  to 
rest  our  case  upon  true  description — 

Quality  Stock. 

Our  success  in  building  up  the 
largest  nursery  business  in  the  world 
by  these  methods  speaks  well  for 
American  Fruit  Growers. 


Apples 

We  yield  to  no  Nursei'y 
in  the  world  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Apple  Trees— 
the  most  important  fruit 
— with  500,000  trees  and 
over  50  varieties  of  the 
worthy  sort;  25,000  Dwarf 
Trees,  the  finest  that  can 
be  procured  anywhere. 
Our  prices  are  low,  qual¬ 
ity  of  stock  considered. 
Write  us  about  your 
wants.  We  will  give  you 
conscientious  advice 
based  on  an  experience 
of  22  years  in  growing 
apple  trees. 


Peaches 

Have  always  been  one  of 
our  specialties.  Our  soil 
and  climate  beat  the 
world  for  growing  peach 
trees.  We  bud,  from  the 
best  producing  trees  of 
our  bearing  orchard, 
700,000  trees  — 100  varie¬ 
ties.  We  offer  two  new 
varieties  this  year  and  a 
list  of  ''Twelve  Winners” 
which  have  proved,  by 
careful  tests,  to  bo  mon¬ 
ey-makers. 

If  you  want  one  tree  or 
a  carload,  write  us. 


Pears,  Plums,Cherries, etc. 

While  apples,  peaches 
and  strawberries  are  our 
specialties,  we  also  grow 
as  full  a  line  of  other 
fruits  as  can  be  found  in 
any  Nursery  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  Dwarf  Pears,  which 
come  into  bearing  the 
second  or  third  season, 
are  popular  for  commer¬ 
cial  growing  or  home 
use.  Besides  the  above 
we  grow  a  full  list  of 
quinces,  grapes,  currants, 
raspberries,  asparagus, 
etc. 


Strawberries 

All  the  standard  varie¬ 
ties,  grown  on  virgin  soil, 
newly  cleared  land 
among  the  stumps.  Each 
variety  is  separated  by  a 
row  or  vegetables  to  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  mix¬ 
ing.  We  have  over  60 
acres  (6  millions  of 
plants),  of  these  strong, 
well-rooted  plants.  None 
better  can  bo  grown  any¬ 
where. 

Write  us  and  we  will 
prove  to  you  our  prices 
are  right. 


Ornamentals 

Our  Mr.  O.  II.  visited 
the  most  prominent  Nur¬ 
series  of  Europe  during 
the  past  summer  and 
purchased  the  choicest 
lots  of  Orn  a  mental  s, 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc. 

California  Privet  grows 
to  perfection  in  our  soil 
and  climate. 

We  offer  you  finest 
stock  at  price  that  will 
surprise  you. 

Write  to-day  while  our 
stock  is  complete. 


Our  1909  Catalogue  contains  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the  standard  and  new  varieties  showing 
merit.  Only  the  varieties  are  listed  that  we  would  recommend  to  our  next-door  neighbor  and  friend.  It 
is  strictly  a  Business  Catalogue  truly  representing  our  stock  without  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation. 
For  the  small  grower  it  contains  valuable  collections  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is  free,  but  it  will  be  worth 
many  dollars  to  you  if  you  plant  a  tree  or  plant  of  any  kind  this  season.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  432,  BERLIN,  MD. 


Harrison’s  Trees,  Plants  and  Ornamentals 

^rst  cost  a  fruit  tree  is  so  small,  as  compared  with  the  expense  of  growing  it  to  bearing  age  and 
the  value  of  the  tree  at  maturity,  that  no  one  can  afford  under  any  circumstances  to  plant  anything 
but  the  very  best  obtainable.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  An  A1  two-year-old  tree  will  cost  you 
say  25  cents,  when  an  inferior  tree  can  be  bought  at  20  Cents.  You  save  5  Cents,  but  the  first-class  tree 
will  come  into  bearing  a  year  earlier  and  produce  more  and  better  fruit  each  year  after.  You  lose  Dollars  to 
save  5  Cents.  Harrison’s  Nurseries,  located  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  are  especially  favored  by  a 
combination  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  which  makes  it  possible  to  grow  trees  and  plants  that  cannot  be 
surpassed  anywhere.  Our  growing  season  is  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  longer  than  other  Nursery 
sections,  which  means  a  larger,  better  rooted  tree  and  fully  matured.  Our  trees  often  compare  favorably 
with  trees  a  year  older  from  other  sections.  This  is  important  to  remember  when  placing  your  order. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Tree 
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Commercial  Lime-Sulphur  Sprays. 

B.  F.  S.j  Stnithsburg,  Md. — Will  you  in¬ 
form  me  as  to  the  extract  of  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  that  the  Niagara  Sprayer  Company 
sells?  Is  it  as  good  as  the  home-made 
mixture? 

Ans. — The  lime-sulphur  mixture  sold 
by  the  Niagara  Sprayer  Co.  and  similar 
preparations  put  up  by  other  companies 
have  given  good  satisfaction  in  many 
instances.  To  be  as  strong  as  a  well- 
made  home-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture 
they  should  be  applied  at  a  strength  of 
one  part  in  ten  instead  of  one  in  twelve 
as  generally  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  It  is  not  as  economical  as 
the  home-boiled  mixture  if  large  or¬ 
chards  are  to  be  sprayed.  These  pro¬ 
prietary  washes  must  be  applied  in  the 
same  thorough  manner  as  the  home 
boiled  wash  if  good  results  are  expected. 
It  is  best  to  add  some  lime  wash  to  each 
tank  of  the  spray  material  after  dilution 
so  that  the  mixture  will  whiten  the  tree 
and  one  can  tell  if  a  good  job  of  spray¬ 
ing  is  bping  done.  These  prepared 
washes  have  the  same  fungicidal  effect 
as  the  home-boiled  wash  for  peach  leaf 
curl,  and  have  proved  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  blister  mite  when  the  applica¬ 
tion  was  properly  made.  b.  v. 


SELF-BOILED  LIME-SULPHUR  MIXTURE. 

This  mixture  was  first  advocated  in  a  bul¬ 
letin  written  by  W.  M.  Scott,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  Circular  No.  1,  issued  in  April  of 
last  year.  In  New  York  State,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed  it  has  been  tried  but  spar¬ 
ingly,  and  then  only  in  an  experimental 
way.  The  formula  given  out  by  Scott  for 
making  this  mixture  is:  “10  pounds  sul¬ 
phur,  15  pounds  stone  lime  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  Place  lime  in  50  gallon  bairel, 
pour  a  two  or  three-gallon  bucket  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  upon  if,  and  immediately  add 
the  sulphur  and  another  bucket  of  boiling 
water.  Stir  to  prevent  burning  anl  add 
more  water ;  if  it  gets  too  thick  to  stir,  and 
when  it  stops  boiling,  dilute  with  cold 
water  to  make  50  gallons;  stir  thoroughly, 
strain  through  a  sieve  of  about  20  meshes 
to  the  inch,  to  take  out  the  coarse  particles 
of  lime,  taking  care  to  work  all  the  sulphur 
through  the  sieve  possible.  Then  apply  in 
form  of  fine  spray  to  the  fruit,  foliage  and 
branches  of  tree.”  At  the  Geneva  Station 
this  mixture  proved  quite  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  brown  rot  on  sweet  cherries,  and 
also  gave  good  results  where  used  for 
Apple  scab,  but  this  not  being  a  year  when 
Apple  scab  prevailed  to  any  great  extent 
they  want  to  give  it  further  trial  jiefore 
recommending  its  use.  1  had  the  oppoi- 
tunity  to  see  where  this  wash  had  l  een 
applied  on  a  commercial  scale  to  the  peach 
orchards  of  D.  M.  Wertz,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Mr.  AYertz  found  that  when  made  and  ap¬ 
plied  according  to  directions  given  in  Scott’s 
bulletin  it  proved  injurious  to  peach  foliage, 
so  he  applied  it  at  one-half  the  strength 
recommended  by  Scott,  and  sprayed  the 
orchard  twice  with  this  preparation  in  late 
June  and  again  in  July.  The  -peach  rot 
was  not  very  had  in  Mr.  Wertz’s  orchard 
this  year,  except  with  some  of  the  earlier 
varieties,  and  he  did  not  see  very  much 
results  in  controlling  the  rot,  but  the  peach 
spot  fungus  or  scab  (Cladasporium  Carpo- 
pliilum)  which  caused  him  much  loss  in 
previous  years,  was  almost  completely  held 
in  check  by  these  two  treatments  with  the 
self-boiled  wash  diluted  to  one-half  strength. 
Adjoining  rows  treated  twice  with  weak 
Bordeaux  at  same  dates  that  the  lime-sul¬ 
phur  preparation  was  applied  showed  much 
more  of  the  peach  spot  fungus,  and  also  a 
very  considerable  foliage  injury  from  the 
Bordeaux,  noticed  by  a  shot-hole  effect, 
ragged  appearance  and  considerable  drop¬ 
ping  otf  leaves.  These  experiments  were 
upon  adjoining  rows  of  the  same  varieties 
and  results  were  plain. 

In  the  same  bulletins  Scott  mentioned 
the  fact  that  just  fine  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  milk  of  lime,  10  pounds  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  10  pounds  stone  lime,  mixed  together, 
diluted  to  50  gallons,  had  proved  quite 
effective  in  controlling  both  brown  rot  and 
the  peach  spot  fungus,  and  that  just  10 
pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  kept  well  agitated  and  thor¬ 
oughly  applied  to  peach  trees  almost  com¬ 
pletely  controlled  the  spot  fungus,  but  was 
of  little  benefit  in  controlling  brown  rot. 
These  last  two  notes  are  very  important 
to  the  peach  growers  along  Lake  Ontario 
who  some  seasons  suffer  severely  from  the 
spot  fungus,  varieties  like  Yellow  St.  John, 
Red-cheeked  Melocoton.  Elberta,  Stevens, 
Smock,  etc.,  sometimes  being  badly  injured. 
Both  of  these  last  two  mixtures  were  tried 
in  a  small  way  in  Niagara  County  the  past 
year,  and  with  good  results.  They  are 
apparently  much  safer  to  use  than  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  which  almost  invariably 


severely  Injures  peach  foliage  if  rainy 
weather  follows  its  application.  These 
washes  also  undoubtedly  have  an  insecti¬ 
cidal  value  which  Bordeaux  Mixture  does 
not  have.  This  is  especially  so  against 
some  of  the  leaf  mites,  red  spider,  etc., 
which  are  often  very  injurious  to  peach 
foliage  hut  usua/ly  pass  unnoticed  except 
by  the  close  observer.  Peach  growers  should 
bo  especially  interested  in  these  washes, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  future 
they  will  displace  Bordeaux  Mixture  to 
some  extent  as  a  spray  for  apple  scab,  for 
there  have  been  instances  where  apparently 
a  properly  made  Bordeaux  Mixture,  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  has  done  almost  as  much  in¬ 
jury  to  the  fruit  as  would  have  resulted 
from  a  slight  attack  of  apple  scab. 

B.  d.  v.  B. 


PLANT  THE  ROWS  STRAIGHT. 

The  picture  of  the  “notched  planting 
board”  shown  herewith  is  taken  from  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station. 
The  following  mention  is  made  of  it: 

“In  planting  an  orchard  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  the  trees  he  set  exactly  in 
line.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  stakes 
should  be  set  the  proper  distance  apart ; 
then  by  sighting  in  both  directions  and  by 
a  little  shifting  perfect  alignment  may  be 
secured.  As  the  stakes  have  to  be  moved 
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when  the  hole  is  dug,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  set  the  tree  so  that  its  trunk  will  occupy 
the  exact  spot  previously  marked  by  the 
stake.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
of  the  notched  planting  hoard  shown.  Be¬ 
fore  the  stake  is  removed  this  beard,  which 
should  be  about  twice  as  long  as  the  hole 
is  wide,  is  so  placed  that  the  stake  fits  into 
the  notch.  Stout  pegs  are  then  pushed 
through  the  holes  in  each  end  into  the 
ground.  One  end  is  then  raised  and  the 
board  swung  hack  out  of  the  way.  After 
the  hole  is  dug  and  the  tree  placed,  the 
hoard  is  returned  to  its  former  position 
and  the  tree  so  adjusted  that  t he  trunk  fits 
into  the  notch.” 

STRAWBERRIES 

to  November. 

"Pan  American”  and  “Autumn"  Plants  for  sale  by 
SAMUEL  COOPER,  Delevan,  NY.  Circulars  free. 


s 


E?I\S — Improved  REID’S 

vwmn  yellow  dent. 

In  ear  or  shelled.  A  Heavy  Yielder.  Circ.  & 
samp.  free.  Homestead  Eakm,  Sandusky,  O. 


ISBELL’S  SEEDS 

Twenty  Years*  Experience  has 

taught  us  just  how  to  please  you. 
If  you  are  interested  in  Growing 
Vegetables,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley, 
Grass,  etc.,  you  will  be  the  loser 
if  you  do  not  see  Isbell  s  Seed 
Annual.  It  is  FREE. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seedsmen 

Box  21,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


FARM  SEEDS. 

We  are  Recleaners  and  Dealers  in  Red, 
Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Crimson  and  White  Clovers; 
also  Timothy,  Barley,  Seed  Oats  and  Corn  and 
a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write 
for  price  list  and  catalogue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

1 1 5-1 1 7  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


SEED 


Potatoes,  Qats,  Corn,  Garden  Seed  and 
bee  supplies.  Catalog  free.  Send  for  it. 
McAdams  Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove. O. 


Choice  Seed  Barley— Success  Beardless 

Two  hush.,  $2.50;  ten  hush,  or  more,  $1.20  per  bush. 

Henderson’s  Clydesdale  Oats. 

Two  bush.,  $1.75;  ten  bush,  or  more,  80c.  per  bush. 
Sacks  free.  Cash  with  order. 

.1.  N.  MacPHEKSON, 

Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Corn--Imp.  Early  Learning 

Write  for  sample,  circular  and  letter,  then  buy 
where  you  like;  if  from  us  we'll  appreciate  it.  Ask 
questions;  26th  year.  H.E.  TWEED,  Ripley.  Ohio. 

rest  seed  potatoes  70  varieties  free. 

.V.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fisher’s,  Ontario  Co.,  N,  Y. 

CHOICE  CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Sold  Direct  to  the  Farmer. 

Samples  and  prices  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


OATS 


ALFALFA 


SENSATION — f* reat  yielder,  (weight 
40  lbs.  per  bu.)  Also  Seed  Corn, Potatoes, 
Alfalfa,  Cow  Peas  and  Clover  Seed. 
Samples  and  catalogue  free.  Tbeo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

CLOVER  SEED  $6.25 — Timothy,  Onion  Sets,  Garden 
Seeds.  Buy  Direct.  Glick’s  Seed Fabm,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invite  you  to 
eet  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box^  223*  Mechanicsburg,  Oliio 


CELERY 


PARIS  GOLDEN 
SELF- BLANCHING. 

A  Superior  Strain  for  Market  Gardeners. 

1  ounce  50c ;  M  lb-  $1-25 :  1  lb-  $5.00.  Delivered.  Market  Gardeners’ 
Seeds  our  Specialty.  Let  ns  tell  you  more  about  the  Seeds  we 
sell— our  prices,  etc.  1909  catalogue  we  mail  for  the  asking. 

H.  E.  FISKE  SEED  CO., 

12  and  13  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Seed  For  the  Man  Who  Wants  the  Best. 


SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS,  grain  heavy,  bright  and  plump.  No  smut,  rust  or  blight.  At  Wis¬ 
consin  Station,  tin;  best  of  36  varieties,  in  a  four  years’  test.  . 

DAKKI!  CO.  EARLY  MAMMOTH  CORN,  after  many  years’ tests  at  Ohio  Station,  still  one 
of  the  leaders.  _  ,  _  , 

SEED  POTATOES— Early  Ohio,  Early  Six  Weeks’  Market,  Early  Rose,  Bliss,  Irish  Cobbler  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  All  of  the  above  items  high  grade  stuff.  Ask  for  prices  on  any  quantity  wanted. 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Samples  of  Oats  and  Corn  mailed  on  request. 


MACE  &  MANSFIELD, 


Box  B,  GREENVILLE,  OHIO. 
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ARDY  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

”  -  1  SHRUBS,  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  Grapevines,  etc. 

Grand  lot  of  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  We  aim  to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Address,  T.  B.  WEST,  Lock  Box  287,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Perry,  Ohio. 


POINTS  TO  THINK  OF 
WHEN  YOU  ARE  ORDERING 

PEACH  TREES 

OUR  trees  are  grown  from  selected  Southern  seed  collected 
south  of  the  “Yellows”  line  where  this  disease  is  unknown. 
Stock  budded  from  the  best  obtainable  strains  of  the  most 
popular,  profitable  and  productive  varieties.  Buds  personally 
selected  by  a  financially  interested  member  of  our  company. 
Every  known  precaution  and  pains  taken  to  produce  trees 
healthy,  true  to  name,  well-rooted,  and  all  right  every  way  to 
plant.  Our  trees  live  and  grow;  testimonials  of  large  orchard 
planters  who  have  been  our  customers  for  years,  prove  this. 
We  can  offer  you  some  rare  bargains  in  Kieffer  Pears,  Sour  Cherries,  and  Jap.  Plums.  We  grow 
Berry  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots,  Hedging,  and  a  choice  assortment  of  Ornamentals. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  C0.,T  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
send  list  of  wants  early. 


Patterson’s 


Patterson 


Special  IVIA.FJ.CII  Prices. 

Business  prices  for  the  hustling  orchardist. 

^Vhvcslteoacnk  20,000  CHERRY  TREES  °VSE!?£- 

fully  described  in  handsome,  free  FRUIT  Catalogue. 

3NT "ULTSOTy  Oo.  Is 
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PACKETS  CHOICE  FLOWER *»d GARDEN  SEEDS  An 

_  ...  .  j  .  o - „ .1 1 1  moil  fVin  fAllmrinrr  1  ^  rm/>lrptc  fitlH  AUY*  H  fll 


To  introduce  our  Inch-grade  Seeds  we  will  mail  the  following  15  packets  and  our 
wk1 illustrated mi  Catalogue,  also  acoupo.i  good  for  10  cents,  all  for  one  dime. 

vEfiETABLE  SEED:  Beet.  Cabbage,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Parsnip, 
Parsley  Kadish,  Tomato  and  Turnip.  Will  make  a  good  kitchen  garden. 

FI.OWKJ!  SEED:  Batchelor’s-button,  1  hlox,  harden  Heliotrope,  Petunia, 
Forget-me-not.  All  tested  seed  and  true  to  name.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  today. 

BINGHAMTON  SEED  CO.,  120  Court  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
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PEACH  TREES— Orchard  size,  i  and  6  cents  each,  El¬ 
berta,  Etc. ;  write  for  free  catalogue.  Woodbme  Nur¬ 
series,  W.  A.  ALLEN,  &  SON,  Geneva,  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE-Pear  Trees.  Strawberry  plants; 

M.  B.  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys;  Soja  Beans 
and  Cow  Peas.  $1.60  bu.  Vegetable  plants.  Circular 
free.  E.  W.  JONES  NURSERY  CO.,  Woodlawn.Va. 

500,000  Fruit  Trees  Direct  From  Grower. 

Free  from  Scale  and  strictly  true  to  name.  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  REILLY  BROS..  Box  C,  Dansville,  NY. 

FOR  SALE-Dewberry  and  Blackberry  Plants, 
Asparagus  Roots,  Sweet  Potato  Seed. 

MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

for  our  special  prices  of  Farm  Seeds, 
lv  Oats,  Corns  and  Potatoes.  Fine  Stock. 
SMITH  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Clover  Seed— $6  per  bushel 

We  sell  the  very  best  grade  of  Ohio  Clover  Seed 
at  above  price— bags,  20  cents.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory.  Send  for  samples. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  BRO.,  10  Main  Street,  Marysville,  Ohio 


SEND 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  FIELD  SEEDS, 

for  bay,  forage,  and  soil  improvement,  write  today 
for  my  new  wholesale  list,  and  buy  direct.  It  s  free. 
ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN,  GRASS  j 
and  CLOVER  SEEDS  are  my  leaders. 
PACKARD,  Field  Seeds  Specialist,  Dover,  Delaware. 


SEED  CORN 


Improved 

_ _ _  Huron  Dent. 

Carefully  selected,  true  to  type,  early,  sure  crop, 
88 i  grain.  Fancy  selected  ears,  by  mail,  25  cents 
each.  Prices:  Selected  in  quantities,  per  lb.,  6 
cents;rShelled,  per  lb.,  5  cents. 

A.  W.  JEWETT  .  .  .  Mason,  Mich. 


SOUTHERN  White  Horse-Tooth  Corn  is 
the  Recognized  Seed  for  Ensilage.— Buy 

direct  from  a  producer  that  has  a  seed  of  20  years' 
successive  selection.  Single  bushel,  $2.00;  carload, 
$1.50.  Any  quantity  desired  can  be  furnished.  For 
further  particulars  and  information  write  to 

HR.  J.  H.  HEWITT,  Lynnhaven,  Va. 


Seed  Com— Northern  Grown 

We  raise  very  fine  seed  corn  here  on  our  farm 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  early 
and  will  mature  anywhere  in  this  country. 
We  have  some  New  Varieties  that  are  for 
superior  to  ordinary  kinds.  Also  corn  for  fod¬ 
der  and  ensilage.  Percentage  of  germination 
marked  on  the  tags— an  advantage  you  don’t 
get  elsewhere.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  wholesale 
price  list  of  seeds. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  Coldwoter,  N.  Y. 


WE  have  this  year  the  largest  and  finest  crop 
of  CLOVER  SEED  ever  grown.  Write  us 
for  samples  and  prices.  Address 

S.  BASH  &  CO.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Miller’s  Favorite  Potato.— Never  rusts  or 
blights:  a  phenomenal  yielder.  Eldorado  oats — 
greatest  yielding  oat  grown  in  America.  Send  for 
circular  describing  the  best  varieties  of  potatoes 
and  oats.  CHAS.  COHNEK,  Owego.  N.  Y. 

Fancy,  Graded  Northern  Mich. Clover  Seed. 

Pure,  clean,  high  germinating  power,  worth  to  bow  twice  any 
seed  found  on  the  open  market.  No  sand,  brown  or  foul  seeds. 
Samples  free.  Price  $8.50  per  bushel.  Bags  25  cents  each  extia. 

A.  H.  FOSTER. _  Allegan,  Mich. 

SEED  POTATOES,  SEED  OATS 

Seed  Corn.  Clover  and  all  other  Garden  and 
Field  Seeds,  soid  under  our  guarantee 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

EIKENBERRY  BROS.,  Camden,  Ohio. 

PARK’S FL0BAL 

I  iTIlll  U  a|so  Aster,  Phlox,  Coxcomb,  Pansy,  Pink, 

worth  50c.  All  Free  if  you  write  me  a  letter,  not  a  postal, 
rag f/E*’  AND  WHEN  WRITING  why  not  enclose  10  cts  for 
Park’s  floral  Magazine,  a  charming  illustr'd 
monthly,  bright  as  a  Marigold,  1  year,  with  pkt  Double 
Petunia,  and  Package  of  1000  kinds,  for  a  big  crazy  bed. 
3  lots  25c.  Club  with  friends.  GE0.W.  PARK.  A3.  La  Park.  Pa. 


00D  SEEDS 


Our  new  seedling.  A  prodigious  yielder  of  LargO, 
Round,  Smooth,  White,  Deliciously 
flavored  tubers.  Vigorous  grower;  handsome  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Splendid  shipper.  Cooks  dry  and  mealy. 

For  20c  (stamps  or  coin)  will  mail  1  lb.  Lato  Petoskey, 
1909  catalog  of  sure  to  grow  Northern  Grown 
Seeds  and  coupon  good  for  SO C  worth  Free 
Seeds .  Catalog  alona  mailed  free.  Write  quick. 
Darling  &  Beahan,  35 »  Mich.  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


BESTINTHEWORLD 


PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 

Grand  Big  Catalog  CDCC 
Illustrated  with  over  r  UCC 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
Jg#*'  and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 

_ IHagg— vour  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford.  Illinois 


Billion$Grass| 

,  SEED  COSTS  BUT  90c  PER  ACRE  I 

]  Most  wonderful. grass  of  the  century,  yielding  from  I 
1 5  to  10  tons  of  hay  per  acre  and  lots  of  pasture  be- 1 
Isides.  Itsimply  grows,  grows,  grows!  1  Cut  it  today  I 
|  and  in  1  weeks  It  looks  for  the  mower  again,  and  I 
Iso  on.  Grows  and  flourishes  luxuriantly  every- 1 
I  where,  on  every  Farm  in  America.  *  I 

I  Big  seed  catalog  free  or  send  1 0c  In  stftinps  ana  i 
| receive  sample  of  this  wonderful  grass,  also  oil 
ISpeltz,  the  cereal  wonder.  Barley,  Oats,  Clovers, l 
I  Grasses,  etc.,  etc.,  easily  worth  SI  0-oo°f  any  man  s  l 
I  money  to  get  a  start,  and  catalog  free.  ,  I 

I  •Or  send  14c  and  we  add  a  sample  farm  seed  I 

I  novelty  never  seen  by  you  before.  _ *  1 

1  JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LaCroaae,  Wis. 
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THJED  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Thielmanns— the  Seedsmen— curry  a  full  line  of 
Garden  and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty. 
Write  today  for  their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

The  Thielmann  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


YELLOW  SWEET  CORN. 

You  are  fond  of  sweet  corn.  Furnish 
your  table  with  the  most  delicious 
variety  that  can  be  grown. 

PLANT  OROWAY’S  GOLDEN. 

This  variety  has  all  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  ideal  -early,  tender,  juicy 
and  sweet.  Those  who  have  tasted 
Ordway’s  Golden  now  plant  no  other 
variety.  There  is  no  white  corn  that 
can  touch  it.  Carefully  selected  seed 
from  the  genuine  stock  sent  by  mail. 
Trial  packet,  enough  for  35  hills,  10c.; 
half-pint,  20c.;  pint,  35c;  quart,  65c.; 
15c.  per  ear. 

O.  P.  Ordway,  Saxonville,  Mass. 

BLOWERS  BLACKBERRY 

$537.60  from  3-4  Acre 

112  BUSHELS. 

Get  our  free  catalogue  of  Fruit  trees,  small  fruits, 
shrubs  and  roses. 


E.  S.  MAYO  6  CO.. 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
THAT  GROW. 
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Ail  standard  varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Currant  and  Grape  Plants  and  Asparagus 
Roots  In  Assortment.  Warranted  True-to-nanie, 
and  of  Grade  represented.  Catalog,  with  Cultural 
Instructions,  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  II,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


Trees 


X  5  O  ACHES.  Genesoo 
Valley  Grown.  "Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
——————  scale.  established  1809. 

Catalog  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NUHSEKY  CO., 
Free.  iiO  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

SOUR  CHERRIES 

ON 

Mazzard  Stocks 

Montmorency  and  Early  Richmond 
Dwarf  Apples  a  Specialty. 

250  acres  to  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 

NELSON  BOGUE,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

The  Celebrated  "FENDALL”  STRAWBERRY 

Finest  Berry  in  the  World.  Half  million 
plants  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  and  price  list,  and  see  what 
leading  Horticulturists  say  of  it.  Address 

('HAS.  E.  FENDALL  &  SON,  Towson,  Md. 


t 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

30  of  the  Best  Varieties. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Box  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape  and  Currant  Plants 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

17tli  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES 


A  VALUABLE 
NEW  VARIETY 

All  the  best  new  and  old  kinds. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

J.  E.  KUIINS,  Cliffwood,  New  Jersey. 


Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow. 

Leading  Varieties.  Blackberry, 
Black  and  Red  Raspberry.  Positive¬ 
ly  true  to  name,  no  substitutions. 
Lowest  price.  Send  for  circular. 

„  A.  G.  BLOUNT, 
Hastings,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


e£#4 


and  Address  _ 

0U^, '  9,°9  EDITION  Is  the  most  practical  text  book 
onotrawberry  growing  ever  written.  It’s  worth 
Biftthrw?  .iu  g°ld  because  it  teaches  the  Kellogg 

Serripa  °i?rowi??f?  the  world’s  record  crops  of  big  rod 
i  hoto  p'nr^V°^y  of  the  work  is  Illustrated  by 

von  in!ffra vl.nSs.  \  ou  read  It  by  pictures.  They  show 
Strawhorr0W  t0  <  0  everything  from  beginning  to  end. 
KettW  mIFeOWers,  who  follow  'he  Kellogg  way  are 
rellnw^,ploIre  fan(‘y  berries  from  one  acre  than  the  other 
with  two.  The  book  makes  you  acquainted 

of  thpn.^K0.0^  these  top-notch  growers;  shows  pictures 
B»„^Strawberry  fields  and  gives  their  yields.  This 
»  «  We’ll  trade  even.  * 

Ri  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box  480,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


FROST  PROTECTION  FOR  ORCHARDS. 

The  time  is  now  approaching,  when 
we  may,  in  tlx  is  section  expect  hard 
frosts,  just  after  the  buds  on  apple  and 
other  trees  have  blossomed.  The  or- 
chardists  of  California  have  for  some 
years  been  using  vessels  containing  oil 
or  coal,  placed  among  the  trees,  using 
40  to  80  of  the  vessels  per  acre.  These 
are  lighted  when  the  temperature  falls 
below  35  degrees,  and  are  kept  burn¬ 
ing  until  danger  to  the  fruit  is  past. 
The  past  season  the  oil  burners  were 
used  with  success  in  Colorado  also. 
These  burners  or  heaters  are  of  iron 
and  cost  from  25  to  40  cents  each,  and 
they  burn  a  gallon  of  oil  in  three  to 
five  hours.  Some  orchardists  here  in 
Illinois  have  used  baled  straw,  or  piles 
of  wood,  or  wet  hay  to  make  a  dense 
smoke,  to  raise  the  temperature  above 
the  danger  point.  Do  you  know  of 
any  way  or  process  less  costly  than  the 
oil  heaters,  or  something  more  effective 
than  the  baled  straw  or  hay,  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  frost  from  injuring  the  young 
fruit  in  the  early  Spring?  c.  h. 

Illinois. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  understanding  is  that 
the  oil  heaters  are  most  effective,  and 
that  they  are  being  used  in  California 
and  Florida.  The  methods  of  burning 
wet  straw  or  other  materials  help,  but 
the  heaters  seem  to  give  the  grower 
better  control.  We  have  heard  of  cases 
in  California  where  a  fire  box  is 
mounted  on  a  wagon  and  the  fire  is  kept 
covered  with  damp  straw  or  manure. 
When  the  wagon  is  driven  through  the 
orchard  it  leaves  a  trail  of  smoke  and 
steam  behind  it.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  growers  who  have  actually  tried 
the  plan.  We  never  have. 


Propagating  Grapevines. 

J.  C.  B.j  Medficld,  Mass. — I  wish  to 
propagate  some  cuttings  from  a  grapevine, 
the  name  of  which  I  do  not  know,  but 
which  bears  very  luscious  fruit.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  do  so? 

Ans. — The  grapevines-  are  generally 
propagated  from  cuttings  made  of 
healthy  new  wood  at  least  as  thick  as 
a  lead  pencil,  and  cut  sometime  in  the 
Fall  or  Winter,  when  thoroughly  ma¬ 
tured.  The  cuts  are  made  six  or  seven 
inches  long  and  should  at  least  be  two 
buds  or  eyes.  They  may  be  tied  in 
bundles  of  20  or  more  and  buried  in 
the  soil,  large  end  up,  and  covered 
three  or  four  inches  deep  with  earth, 
or  they  may  be  packed  with  old  damp 
sawdust,  and  stored  in  an  outbuilding 
where  they  may  freeze.  In  the  Spring, 
they  should  be  planted  in  trenches,  dug 
deep  enough  *0  allow  the  top  bud  to 
come  just  above  the  surface.  They 
should  be  very  firmly  planted,  and  the 
soil  tramped  on  firmly  by  the  heel  or 
base.  They  may  be  set  12  to  15  inches 
apart,  and  most  of  them  will  probably 
begin  to  throw  out  roots,  and  make 
growth  from  the  top.  They  should  be 
hoed  and  cultivated  throughout  the 
Summer,  to  keep  down  all  the  weeds 
or  grass.  At  the  end  of  the  first  or 
second  year,  they  will  be  quite  strong 
young  vines,  ready  to  set  where  they 
are  wanted  to  fruit. 

Scale  on  Palm. 

C.  T.  8.,  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. — I  enclose  a 
piece  of  loaf  from  a  “Washington”  weeping 
palm,  which  is  infested  with  some  kind  of 
scale.  Can  you  toll  me  what  it  is,  and  how 
it  came  on  the  plants?  I  had  two  plants, 
both  raised  from  seed.  One  is  now  dead 
and  the  other  is  nearly  gone.  I  think  the 
scale  caused  their  death. 

Ans. — The  scale  on  your  palm  appears 
to  he  the  common  brown  scale,  often 
affecting  hardwooded  plants  under  win¬ 
dow  garden  conditions.  When  first 
hatched  the  young  scales  are  active  lit¬ 
tle  mites  crawling  from  one  plant  to 
another,  but  soon  become  fixed  and  a 
hard  shell  is  secreted  over  them,  after 
which  they  never  move.  The  best  treat¬ 
ment  is  thoroughly  to  scrub  your  palm 
trees,  going  over  every  portion  of  the 
trunk  and  leaves  with  strong  soapsuds 
made  either  from  white  soap  or  the 
sulpho-tobacco  soap  that  can  he  had 
from  all  florists.  One  or  two  treat¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  are  quite  certain  to 
eradicate  the  pest. 


Garton’s  Regenerated  Swedish  Oats. — 
In  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
noticed  a  reference  to  Garton’s  Regenerated 
Swedish  oats.  Last  year  I  bought  a  bushel 
from  them,  and  was  very  well  pleased  with 
the  oats.  We  sowed  them  in  the  same  Hold 
with  the  other  oats,  and  when  harvesting 
was  careful  to  save  them  separate.  We 
think,  although  we  did  not  measure  the 
ground,  they  yielded  between  50  and  (50 
bushel  to  the  acre.  We  shall  sow  about  10 
acres  this  Spring.  c  . 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bartlett  Pear  Trees  for  Sale 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  standard 
Bartlett  Pear  Trees.  Last  year  the 
supply  did  not  equal  the  demand. 
We  now  have  the  largest  and  best 

block  of  standard  Bartlett 
Pear  Trees  in  New  York 
state.  Our  price  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  $24  per  hundred  for 
the  largest  size.  Price  of 
medium  size  Bartlett  Pear 
Trees  is  $20  per  hundred.  Bartlett 
Pear  4  to  5  ft.  high  $15  per  hundred. 
We  offer  Kieffer,  largest  size,  at  $15 
per  hundred. 

McIntosh  Red  Apple 

is  our  specialty  and  we  have  a  large  block  of 
that  beautiful,  hardy  and  superior  Red  Apple. 

We  have  nearly  100  varieties  of  apple  trees. 

We  offer  Peach,  Plum,  Dwarf  Pear, 

Cherry,  Quince  and  every  kind  of  plant, 
vine  or  tree  for  the  orchard,  garden  or  park. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog.  Address 

Green’s  Nursery  Co 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 


The  New  Strawberry  Culture 


A  new  edition  of  “Farmer  on  tho  Straw 
berry,”  containing  the  latest  ideas 
on  strawberry  growing  by  “The 
Prince  of  Strawberry  Authori 
ties,”  price  25c  postpaid.  Not- 
a  catalog  or  advertisement,  ‘ 
but  a  real  book  “Worth  its 
Weightin  Gold.”  Your  mon¬ 
ey  back  if  not  satisfied. 

We  are  introducers  of 
Norwood,  the  largest 
strawberry  in  tho  world. 

Berries  3  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  4  filled  a  quart 
(see  illustration).  Also 
Plum  Farmer,  Idaho 
and  Royal  Purple  rasp¬ 
berries,  etc. 

Our  new  catalog  de¬ 
scribes  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  Fruit 
Plants,  Roses,  As¬ 
paragus,  Poultry,  &o 


Sent  Free 

Send  10c  for  six 
plants  “Cham- 
pion”strawberry 
for  trial.  They 
will  be  sent 
free  if  you 
mention  this 
paper  and 
send  25c  for 
“The  New 
Strawberry 
Culture.” 

Address 

L.  J.  Farmer 

Nurseries, 

Box  920,  25  years 

Pulaski.  N.  Y.  Experience 


STRAWBERRIES 

and  our  plants  are  the  kind  you  want  to  plant.  Our  new  common  sense  cata¬ 
log  will  give  you  all  the  information  you  need  in  regard  to  our  plants.  We 
believe  we  grow  the  best  that  can  he  grown.  We  also  grow  grow  all,  other 
kinds  of  small  fruit  plants.  Write  for  our  free  catalog. 

Address  F.  W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kansas. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Reliable, money-making 
varieties,  only  §1.50  anti  Si -75  per  1000.  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free.  S.  A.  V1RD1N,  Hartley,  Delaware. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  $2.00  for  1000  plants;  40  varieties  finest 
Tennessee  grown.  Free  catalog.  John  Light- 
foot,  Dept,  30.  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

My  New  Plant  and  Poultry  Catalogue 

describing  the  Norwood,  Fendall,  Early  Ozark.  Paul 
Jones  and  fifty  other  new  and  standard  varieties  of 
strawberries,  and  the  prize  » inning  Delaware  Strain  of 
R.  I.  Red  Chickens  is  free  and  ready  to  mail.  Send  for 
copy  at  once  if  you  want  good  stock  cheap. 

W.  S.  TOOL),  Greenwood,  Del. 

I  nnlf  I  I  nnlf  I  strawberry  Plants  For  Sale. 

LUUH  .  LUUft  .  Guo. DUO  Bubach,  100,000  Chipman, 
200,000  Gandy,  50,000  Alto  Strawberry  Plants,  lots 
of  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Kansas  Black 
(’ap,  Cumberland  Black  Cap,  Miller  Red  Raspberry. 
Before  placing  your  order  anywhere  get  my  catalog, 
it  is  free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plunta — Chipman,  a  leading  variety.  Also  all 
other  reliable  varieties.  Send  for  ntv  free  1909  Catalogue. 
I'rices  from  *1.50  up.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 

Strawberries  £  l 

at  reasonable  prices.  27th  annual  catalogue  free. 
SLAYMAKKlt  &  SON,  Dover;  Del. 

01  CM  M AnY— record  breaking  stock 

ULEtn-iYlHni  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
50,000  quarts  now  grown  on  one  acre— my  system. 
Send  for  Chart.  T.  C.  KEY  ITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CHM  STRAWBERRIES 

Fresh  dug,  high-grade 
plants.  Valuable  informa¬ 
tion  about  varieties.  Cat¬ 
alog  FREE. 

The  Fiansburgh  &  Potter  Co. 

Box  1  4  Leslie,  Mich 
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FANCY  SEED  OATS 


SELECT  SWEDISH  (weighs  40  lbs.  to  meas¬ 
ured  bu,)  Outyields  all  others.  Bu.  $1.75, 
sack  (3  bu.)  $1.50. 

STORM  KINO — very  fine.  Same  price  nr 
above. 

TARTAR  KING— very  heavy — stout  straw. 
Bu.  $1.50,  sack  (8  bus.)  $4.00. 

PEDIGREE  BRED  SEED  CORN 

COLLIER'S  WHITE  EXCELSIOR— A  mag¬ 
nificent  white  corn.  Reek  85c.,  bu.  $3.50. 

AUSTIN’S  CO  LOSS  A  I# — For  strong  land.  Im¬ 
mense  yielder.  Peck  fiOe.,  bu.  $2.00. 

100  DAY  BRISTOL — High  in  protein — early. 
Peck  80c.,  bu.  $2.00. 

GOLD  STANDARD  BEAMING — A  thor¬ 
oughbred  variety— line.  Peck  G5c.,  bu.  $2.25. 


SPELTZ,  VETCH.  COW  PEAS,  AND  ALL 
SOILING  CROPS. 

Catalogue  Free. 

Stokes  Seed  Store,  spu55m&£!7 


—  I  hoso  who  plant  onr  seed 
r  arc  sure  °‘  K°ea  crops,  because  all  'll 
the  seed  we  Bell  is  thoroughly  tested  and  ' 
warranted  to  be  fresh,  pure  and  reliable  ^ 

year racfal"  Reeds arp  ^nter  this  ’ 

year.  bpeualcaBh  discounts  are  offered  in  oar 

New  Seed  Book— free 

*i  t°  anyone  who  writes  for 
a  copy.  Every  one  in¬ 
terested  in  planting 
should  have  a  copy, 

£•  J.  H.  GREGORY  A  SOX 
■•rMeheiO,  Mass. 


■M 


COR  e  Al  C—  Medium  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  to  $7.50 
I  Ull  OnLL  bu.;  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to 
$4.50  bu.;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bu. ;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  bu. 
JOSEPH  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford  Delaware. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

AND  FLOWERS.  Send  for  Price  List  of  Trans¬ 
planted,  Well-Hardened  Plants. 

THE  J.  K.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conyngham,  Pa. 

SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE. 

Grown  on  my  farm  at  HUNTINGTON,  L.  I.  Large 
yield  and  of  choice  variety.  Prompt  shipments 
guaranteed.  Apply  CHARLES  D.  SMITH.  Fair¬ 
ground,  L.  I.  Office,  23  Borden  Are.,  L.  I.  City,  N.Y. 


Native  Evergreens,  Balsam  Fir.  Arbor  Vitse, 
American  Spruce,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  6  to  32 
Inches,  at  $5.00  per  1000  ;  6000  for  $20.  Also  trans¬ 
planted  Evergreens.  Write  for  price  list.  THE 
JAMES  A.  ROOT  NURSERIES,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


California  Privet. 

Fine,  bushy,  1, 1J^,  2,  3  and  4  feet.  Cuttings  of  same. 
Lombardy  and  Carolina  Poplars,  nice,  young,  8,  9 
and  10  feet.  A  few  thousand  Peach  Trees,  clean, 
thriftv  growth.  Asparagus  Roots,  Berry  Plants, 
etc.  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees,  etc. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

MAlS'iSI!™*iLIMBS 

WITH  IMPROVED  RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET 

The  Most  Comfortable,  Durable  and  Natural 
Although  a  man  may  Ioro  both  of 
hie  lege, he  !h  not  necessarily  helpless. 
By  using  artificial  legs  with  Marks’ 
Patent  liuhber  Feet  he  can  be 
restored  to  his  usefulness. 

The  engraving  Is  from  an  Instan¬ 
taneous  photograph  of  a  roan  ascend¬ 
ing  a  ladder.  He  has  two  artificial  legs 
substituting  his  natural 
ones, which  were  crushed 
by  a  railroad  accident 
and  amputated.  With 
bis  rubber  feet  he 
can  ascend  or  de¬ 
scend  a 
balance  himself 
the  rungs,  and 
have  his  bands 
liberty.  He 
work  at  a  bench 
and  earn  a  good 
day’s  wages.  He" 
can  walk  and 
mingle  with  persons 
ing  his  loss;  in  fact,  he  is  restored 
his  former  self  for  all  practloal 
purposes. 

With  the  old  method  of  complicated 
ankle-joints  these  results  could  not  be 
so  thoroughly  attained. 

Over  36,000  in  use,  scattered  in 
till  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
these  have  been  supplied  with¬ 
out  presenting  themselves  to  us, 
by  sending  measurements  on  our 
illustrated  measuring  sheet, 
which  anyone  can  easily  fill  out. 
Received  46  Highest  Awards. 
Purchased  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  many  foreign 
governments.  A  Manual  of  432  pages  and  measuring 
sheet  SENT  FREE. 

A.  A..  MA.RKS, 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable — not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
Of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  forCattle,  8  wine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  On. 
ofMuj 

Tools 


Iron  Ago 


BATEMAN  MEG.  CO..  Box  102-G.  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


Cornstalk  Tree  Protector. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  92  was  given 
us  by  F.  H.  Ballou,  of  Ohio.  It  shows 
“the  evil  and  the  remedy.”  The  little 
girl  holds  the  rabbits  which  would  grow 
up  to  ruin  the  tree  if  the  latter  were  not 
protected.  Mr.  Ballou  says: 

We  went  out  to  the  orchard  to  put  on 
several  different  forms  of  protectors  for 
photographing  and  we  found  the  rabbit’s 
nest  within  live  feet  of  the  first  tree  we 
came  to.  It  was  indeed  a  question  of  “Shall 
the  enemy  be  killed  or  the  tree  protected?” 
The  picture  is  the  answer;  the  tree  was 
protected — so  was  the  enemy !  You  ask 
how  I  like  the  cornstalk  protectors.  I  will 
say  that  T  have  always  used  them  with 
very  excellent  satisfaction,  in  combination 
with  a  small,  compact  mound  of  soil  about 
the  base  of  the  tree  to  protect  from  mice. 


“  NOVELTIES  AND  FAKES.” 

Another  Seedless  Apple. — When  the 
Spencer  Seedless  apple  people  were  try¬ 
ing  to  “boom”  their  fruit  several  nursery¬ 
men  became  inoculated  with  the  “seedless” 
virus  They  thought  they  saw  possibilities 
in  it,  and  quietly  started  to  propagate  such 
an  apple.  There  were  plenty  of  them.  We 
had  over  a  dozen  different  ones  sent  us. 
Most  of  them  were  found  growing  in  fence 
corners,  and  several  were  decidedly  better 
than  the  Spencer.  When  that  balloon  ex¬ 
ploded  the  “seedless”  nurserymen  rather 
lost  heart,  but  we  have  been  looking  for  them 
to  appear  again.  The  first  one  is  “Vaughn’s 
Seedless  Apple,”  from  a  Nebraska  nursery. 
It  Is  said  that  the  tree  was  found  growing 
in  Indiana.  The  fruit  is  described  as  the 
same  shape  and  size  as  Winesap.  flesh  like 
Russet,  flavor  like  Rambo — a  long  keeper. 
Time  has  toned  down  the  word  pictures 
which  went  with  the  original  seedless  to 
the  following  statement  : 

“Now  we  do  not  claim  that  this  is  the 
largest  apple  known,  for  there  are  many 
varieties  just  as  large,  nor  is  it  the  best 
flavored  apple,  for  there  are  others  just  as 
good,  but  there  is  none  so  sure  to  bear  a 
.crop  each  year,  and  few  that  will  keep  as 
well,  and  upon  the  strength  of  the  above 
statement  we  recommend  it  to  our  custom¬ 
ers.  Why  is  it  that  an  apple  tree  will 
hear  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  one  year,  and 
then  bear  few  or  no  apples,  for  one  to 
three  years  afterwards?  You  have  all 
noticed  this;  you  will  say  that  the  tree 
in  producing  and  maturing  the  heavy  crop 
of  fruit,  robbed  itself  of  so  much  vitality 
that  it  was  not  able  to  produce  fruit  the 
second  or  third  year;  that  it  had  to  have 
time  to  recuperate,  and  grow  new  wood  and 
fruit  buds  lx>fore  it  could  produce  again ; 
this  we  will  admit  is  the  correct  theory ; 
but  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  what 
portion  of  the  apple  took  the  vitality  from 
the  tree?  Is  it  the  skin  or  flesh?  No,  for 
they  are  composed  mostly  of  water  and  the 
tree  can  produce  them  as  easily  as  it  can 
leaves,  without  loss  of  strength.  It’s  the 
seed  of  the  apple  and  nothing  else,  that 
robs  the  tree  of  its  strength  and  causes  it 
to  produce  only  two  years  out  of  five.  In 
Vaughn’s  Seedless  apple,  we  have  got  rid 
of  the  element  that  produces  barrenness, 
and  by  planting  this  variety  we  can  raise 
apples  every  year.” 

We  print  this  as  a  curiosity — a  reminder 
of  an  old  friend.  We  keep  right  on  with 
the  standard  seeded  varieties. 

Spineless  Oacths. — We  sincerely  hope 
we  have  helped  head  off  the  spineless  cactus 
— for  northern  consumption.  The  plan  evi¬ 
dently  was  to  get  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  this  “wonderful  forage  plant”  in  the 
northern  papers  and  then  work  up  a  trade. 
North  of  Southern  California  you.  might 
just  as  well  plant  bananas.  Even  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  they  understand  the  game  as  we  see 
from  the  following  note : 

“I  would  thank  you  for  your  stand 
against  frauds  of  every  description.  The 
piece  about  Burbank’s  cactus  was  copied  by 
local  papers,  hut  was  already  a  little  too 
late,  as  the  representative  of  the  company 
had  been  here  already,  item  $12  per  leaf 
and  no  end  of  claims  ;  200  tons  per  acre  of 
green  feed  and  feed  value  75  per  cent  of 
Alfalfa.  Our  local  nurseryman  says  that 
cactus  is  of  very  slow  growth ;  that  if  a 
man  fences  in  a  quarter  section  or  so  and 
does  not  let  stock  in  in  about  10  years, 
if  there  happens  to  be  a  dry  year,  he  can 
turn  his  cattle  in  and  keep  them  alive  till 
more  rains  come.  This  is  a  far  cry  from 
200  tons  a  year  per  acre.”  H. 

California. 

“Everbearing  Strawberry.” — This  time 
it  is  F\  B.  Mills  who  offers  this  “novelty." 
He  offers  to  send  seeds  of  the  berry  for 
10  cents.  In  Ills  letter  he  says : 

“I  know  you  will  be  more  than  pleased 
with  the  strawberry,  for  I  picked  ripe 
strawberries  in  my  own  garden,  as  late  as 
October  .31,  from  seed  sown  in  April,  and 
the  plants  have  been  producing  continually 
since  July.” 

The  facts  about  this  fruit  are  here 
given  : 

“The  Alpine  or  Perpetual  strawberry 
of  Europe,  Fragaria  vesca,  has  been  spar¬ 
ingly  cultivated  abroad  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization,  and  is  naturalized  in  portions 
of  North  America.  It  is  rarely  productive, 
and  the  berries  are  too  small  to  have  com¬ 
mercial  value,  but  it  grows  quickly  from 
seeds,  and  fruits  over  a  long  season.  Seeds 
are  imported  from  Europe  every  few  years 
and  sold  under  high-sounding  names  as  a 
great,  everbearing  novelty.  Purchasers 
rarely  have  any  success  and  seldom  bother 
with  it  again.  There  are  white  and  red 
fruited  varieties,  hut  the  species  is  not  at 
all  adapted  to  our  hot  dry  Summers.  Let 
it  alone." 

As  for  Mr.  Mills  the  following  letter 
from  a  New  Jersey  reader  Is  a  good  sam¬ 
ple  : 

“Seriously  I  have  hoen  wondering  how  so 
groat  a  fraud  can  continue  to  exist  in¬ 
definitely.  It  is  probably  more  than  15 
years  ago  when  T  saw  this'  man  advertising. 
I  then  sent  him  a  small  sum  of  money  for 
some  pansy  plants.  After  waiting  a  reason¬ 
able  time  and  getting  no  reply  I  wrote 
again,  ns  no  reply  was  received  to  that 
letter  either,  I  wrote  direct  to  ‘The  Post¬ 
master.  Rose  Hill.  N.  Y.’,  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  Mr.  Mills.  Still  no 
reply  came,  and  I  then  wrote  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington  asking  who  the 
postmaster  was  at  Rose  Hill.  N.  Y.  You 
can  imagine  my  feelings  when  the  reply 
came  hack,  ‘F.  B.  Mills.’  ” 

That  is  too  hard  a  conundrum  for  us. 
Give  us  an  easier  one  or  offer  a  prize  for 
the  answer ! 


^ROOFING 


THERE  was  a  time  when  every¬ 
body  bought  roofings  that  re¬ 
quired  painting.  It  was  the 
regular  thing  to  do.  In  fact  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do,  for  all  roof¬ 
ings  were  “smooth  surfaced”  and  re¬ 
quired  painting  regularly  to  keep  them 
from  deteriorating. 

Now  there  is  Amatite,  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  painted  roofings,  having  a 
real  mineral  surface  imbedded  in  pitch 
— making  a  kind  of  flexible  concrete. 

This  mineral  surface  needs  no  paint¬ 
ing.  The  waterproofing  material, 
Coal  Tar  Pitch,  is  the  greatest  enemy 
to  water  known.  It  is  the  base  of 
many  waterproof  paints.  Only  in  a 
paint  the  pitch  is  diluted  and  made 
into  a  thin  film,  whereas  the  Amatite 
waterproofing  is  solid  Pure  Pitch — 
two  layers  of  it.  It  would  take  some¬ 
thing  like  a  dozen  coats  of  pitch 
paint  to  equal  in  thickness  that  upper 
sheet  of  pitch  in  which  the  Amatite 
mineral  surface  is  buried.  And  under 
that  heavy  sheet  of  pitch  is  a  layer 
of  wool  felt  and  under  that  another 
sheet  of  pitch,  just  as  thick  as  the 
outer  one.  And  below  them  all 


"THIS  IS 
THE  HOOFING 
_  THAT  NEEDS 
NO  PAINTING** 

is  another  layer  of  strong  felt.  That 
makes  two  roofs  in  one. 

If  the  storms  wore  away  the  mineral 
surface  and  dug  through  the  pitch 
and  destroyed  the  felt,  they  would 
still  be  only  half  way  through.  And 
if  the  weather  then  removed  the  next 
sheet  of  pitch,  you  would  still  have 
left  a  final  layer  of  felt — nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  ordinary  smooth  sur¬ 
faced  roofing  which  could  keep  off 
the  rain  very  nicely  if  painted  every 
year  or  two. 

But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  weather 
never  gets  past  that 
mineral  surface  se¬ 
curely  gripped  in  its 
matrix  of  pitch. 

The  mineral  sur¬ 
face  is  there  to  stay. 

No  p  a  i  n  t  i  n  g — no 
bother  —  no  further 
expenses  after  the 
roof  is  once  laid. 

Weshould  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  free 
sample  of  Amatite, 
and  you  can  see  for 
yourself  how  much 
better  it  is  than  the 
smooth  surfaced 
kinds. 

Address  our  near¬ 
est  office. 


?  i  ’ .  | 
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CLARKS 

Cutaway 
tools 


<For  Orchard  and  Farm ; 

We  make  120  sizes  ajid  styles  of  “Cutaway  ’ 
tools  for  every  need.  Ov.t  300,000  now  in  use. 

All  “  Cutaways”  are  intense  cultivators — will 
I  increase  your  crop  25  to  50  per  cent.  Our 
I  Double  Action  “Cutaway”  Harrow  is  a  truly 
remarkable  tool .  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses 
f  will  move  15,000  tonsof  earth  one  foot  in  a  day. 
Let  us  prove  this.  Send  for  our  FREE  booklet. 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  839  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


I  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Earth 

And  I  can  prove  It.  Forty-five  years  ago  I 
commenced  selling  scales  to  the  user  letting 
himhaveaireeirial  and  never  asking  a  cent 
A  in  return  until  he  had  found  Uiat  my  scale 
was  exactly  as  represented.  I  have  pat¬ 
ented  the  only  reliable  PITLESS  STOCK 
Scale,  complete  with  steel  frame,  com¬ 
pound  beam  and  beam  box  without  extra 
charge,  sold  ata  fair  price.  My  scale  is 
not  cheapest,  but  BHST.  I  wili  send  you 
full  information,  a  scale  on  approval  or 
book,  “Reasons  for  Owning  a  Scale”  ff  you 
address  “JONES  lie  Fays  The  Freight,” 

68  C  st..  Binghamton,  N.  Y- 

FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Cat  Dor  Qmiara  will  guarantee  to  pnt 

til*  ■  “I  »V|UaIB|  any  old  leaky,  wora-ont, 

rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satiafaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
L  tells  all  about  it.  Writo  for  it  today, 

■lie  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35.  Elyria, 


lor  oc  per  squu, 

Roof-Fix 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
steel  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
oor  abort  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
DoubleRefined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifit  Isn'tL.ie  best 
you  canhuy  anywhere,  don't  pay  lor 
ft.  Easy  to  lay.  No  ezperlaaea  noodod.  Tell 
us  about  your  buildiue  sad  let  ua  quote  you 
factory  prices.  Write  for  Metal  Good*  Cata¬ 
log.  Ills  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CD* 

Dept.  No.  31  It,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ELP 


For  Farms,  Dairies 

_  and  Factories  -  - 

[MIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE,  Inc., 
70  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City. 


FURNISHED 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  WAGON  BOXES. 


Fits  any  farm  wagon.  May  be  used  for  hauling 
any  commodity.  Especially  adapted  for  sand, 
gravel,  crushed  stone  and  material  of  similar  na¬ 
ture.  Dumps  load  instantly  or  will  spread  it-  All 
done  witli  the  foot.  Money  saver  for  farmers, 
teamsters  and  contractors.  Indispensable  for 
road-making,  macadamizing,  etc.  Write  for  price* 
and  circulars. 

EVERETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


33  Lake  Street, 


Newark,  New  York. 


NO  MOKE  BLISTERED  HANDS,  • 

tired  backs,  picks,  spades  or  shovels.  » 
This  Clow  -  priced  implement  bores, 
through  wet  fcr  dry  clay,  sand,  gravel  § 
or  gumbo;  alwayssharp— easily  lifted  f 
and  unloaded. 

Writ,  for  “Free  Book."  Learn  all  about; 
this  wonderful  tool  and  wo  will  tell  joo  I 
where  to  see  one.  Address 

I  WAN  BROS.  Dept.  6  South  Bend.  In*.  • 


WITH 

IWAN  PATENT  POST  HOLE  AIIGE 


S 


“FUMA 


«■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks.  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can 

“'ith  “ Furaa  Carbon  Bisulphide  "™ 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

WHENEVER  IN  NEED  OF  GOOD  FARM 

HELP,  single  men  and  of  good  character: ana 
habits,  apply  to  H.  W. 

TT;.-cc*V»  A  iyrir*nlt.nral  School.  W00dt)in6%  JN  .  J* 


1909. 
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SPRAYINC  A  TREE. 

Spraying  machines  are  necessary  ad¬ 
juncts  to  spraying  jobs.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  intended  in  this  article  to  discuss 
machines  in  general  or  the  merits  of 
any  machine  in  particular,  for,  outside 
of  convenience  and  economy,  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  whether  we  throw  mixture 
on  the  tree  at  150  pounds  pressure,  or 
apply  with  a  sprinkling  can.  It  is  the 
covering  of  the  tree,  the  whole  tree, 
and  every  part  of  the  tree,  with  spray 
mixture  that  insures  success.  How 
many  of  us  fruit  growers  give  the 
spraying  job  sufficient  attention  when 
it  comes  to  this  vital  point  in  the  whole 
operation — hitting  every  part  of  the 
tree?  If  we  point  the  nozzles  at  a 
tree,  let  it  go  for  a  while,  and  pass 
on  to  the  next,  ought  we  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  results  are  unsatisfactory? 
A  spraying  job  that  leaves  millions  of 
the  enemy  in  safety  behind  buds,  twigs, 
and  small  limbs,  is  bound  to  be  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  It  does  not  hit  the  mark. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  spraying  job 
is  advanced  each  year  by  an  exchange 
of  ideas.  None  can  claim  complete 
knowledge.  Most  fruit  growers  will 
probably  find  nothing  new  in  what  I 
have  to  say.  If,  however,  some  of  the 
ideas  are  new  to  a  few,  the  object  of 
the  article  is  accomplished.  In  spray¬ 
ing  trees  I  use  a  50-foot  length  of  half¬ 
inch  hose  and  a  rod  long  enough  to  get 
the  spray  to  the  tops.  A  rod  six  to 
ten  feet  long  does  very  well  for  trees 
12  to  20  feet  tall.  I  use  two  nozzles 
of  largest  capacity.  If  I  could  get  one 
that  would  throw  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gallons  per  hour  I  would  prefer  to  use 
only  one.  I  use  angle  nozzles  or  noz¬ 
zle  set  so  the  discharge  is  at  or 
nearly  at  right  angles  *to  the  rod.  With 
us  there  is  nearly  always  more  or  less 
wind,  sometimes  quite  brisk,  but  I 
never  let  this  interfere  with  the  spray¬ 
ing  job.  In  fact,  I  prefer  a  light  breeze 
to  a  lazy,  drifting  air  current.  We 
always  work  from  the  windward  side. 
For  instance,  if  the  wind  is  anywhere 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  keep  the 
spraying  machine  on  the  west  side  of 
the  row.  The  long  line  of  hose  enables 
you  to  keep  it  well  out  of  the  way  of 
the  spraying  operation.  Begin  spray¬ 
ing  the  limbs  that  are  lowest  and  farth¬ 
est  away,  gradually  backing  up  toward 
the  wind  and  working  to  right,  left 
and  up,  till  the  tree  is  completely  cov¬ 
ered.  Always  keep  between  your  noz¬ 
zles  and  the  wind.  Finish  the  tree  en¬ 
tirely  in  one  operation  and  from  one 
side.  You  will  in  this  way  get  very 
little  mixture  on  hands,  face  or 'cloth¬ 
ing.  In  practice  you  will  readily  find 
that  with  angle  nozzles  a  slight  turn 
of  the  wrist  directs  the  spray  up,  down, 
right  or  left,  and  that  you  can,  with 
little  moving  around,  do  a  better  job 
than  could  be  done  with  straight  noz¬ 
zles,  even  if  you  walked  completely 
around  each  tree.  This  plan  works  out 
on  all  sized  trees.  In  theory  we  cover 
every  part  of  the  tree,  with  a  thin  film 
of  mixture,  stopping  just  before  drops 
form  and  dripping  begins.  In  practice, 
we  find  that  in  covering  every  part  of 
the  tree  with  the  thin  coat,  we  are 
bound  to  drench  some  parts  of  the 
tree,  and  thereby  waste  some  of  the 
material.  This  is  one  reason  why  it 
seems  to  me  better  to  use  the  lightest 
recommended  strength  of  Bordeaux  and 
other  mixtures,  rather  than  the  strong 
or  strongest. 

I  have  found  the  above  outline  I 
plan  a  success  in  my  orchards  for  se- 
eral  years.  I  find  each  year  new  and 
improved  ideas  in  nozzles  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  enable  me  to  do  the  job 
quicker,  easier  and  cheaper,  but  the 
main  point  will  always  remain  un¬ 
changed;  you  must  hit  the  spot. 

_ A.  I.  LOOP. 

Keeper:  Hi,  boy!  You  can’t  catch 
fish  here  without  a  permit!”  Boy: 
Well,  I’m  getting  on  well  enough  with 
a  worm!” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Dipping  Nursery  Trees. 

The  little  picture  shown  is  taken 
from  a  bulletin  of  the  Geneva  (N. 
Y.)  Experiment  Station.  Of  late  years, 
since  so  much  has  been  said  about 
San  Jose  scale  and  other  damaging  pests, 
many  planters  have  followed  the  plan 
of  dipping  the  trees  as  they  come  from 
the  nursery.  Some  fruit  growers  be¬ 
lieve  that  fumigation  injures  the  tree 


BARREL  FOR  DIPPING  SMALL  TREES. 


and  they  would  rather  take  chances  with 
dipping  or  spraying  after  the  trees  arc 
received.  For  a  smaller  tree  a  barrel 
such  as  is  shown  in  the  cut  will  answer. 
The  trees  are  cut  back  as  desired  and 
dipped  into  the  liquid.  The  surplus 
liquid  drains  back  into  the  barrel.  For 
large  trees  a  tank  or  trough  is  used. 
Lime  and  sulphur  is  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  or  the  soluble  oils.  Scalecide,  one 
to  twenty,  makes  a  good  liquid  for 
the  purpose  and  will  give  a  good  scale 
insurance  for  the  first  year  at  least. 

Pure  Kerosene  For  Scale. 

TF.  C.  E.,  Auburn,  It.  I. — You  said  in  an 
article  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago  that 
though  kerosene  might  kill  the  San  Jos6 
scale,  it  was  a  had  thing  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  careless  man.  I  will  admit  that 
I  am  one  of  the  most  careless  men  on 
earth ;  still  I  had  great  success  with  kero¬ 
sene.  It  did  kill  the  scale,  and  I  never 
saw  trees  grow  as  they  did  afterwards. 

Ans. — We  still  think  it  a  dangerous 
experiment  to  put  pure  kerosene  on 
trees.  With  a  very  fine  spray  or  mist 
and  a  strong  power  the  oil  can  be  used 
successfully,  but  it  would  be  easy  to 
kill  the  tree.  It  is  safer  to  recommend 
lime  and  sulphur  or  soluble  oil. 


Is  the  most  effective  and 
cheapest  liquid  fertilizer 
for  ALFALFA,  CLOVER 
and  all  legumes. 

Enriches  the  soil  in  NI¬ 
TROGEN,  benefits  other 
crops,  corn,  wheat,  vege¬ 
tables,  potatoes,  cotton, 
tobacco,  etc. 

Success  Guaranteed 

Semi  20  cts,  for  small  trial  bottle  and  test 
it  in  your  home.  Price  $2.00  per  acre. 

Write  for  •particulars  to 

Dr.  Reiche  Nitrap  Go. 

Dept.  109,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


— 99»Xoo  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  B00F1NQ  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  QH5d 


_ _ Save  Your  Fruit  T rees 

Kill  San  Jose  Scale,  and  all  other  parasites  and 
Insects,  by  spraying  with  a  strong  solution  of 

Good’s  SJtM  Soap  No.  3 

Nothing  to  injure  or  poison  trees,  plants,  vines  or 
shrubs.  No  sulphur,  salt  or  mineral  oils.  Dissolves 
easily  in  water.  Used  and  endorsed  by 

U.  S.  Depart inent  of  Agriculture. 

60  lbs.  $2.60;  100  lbs.  SI. 60;  larger 
quantities  proportionately  less. 

Write  to-day  for  free  booklet  on  Plant  Diseases. 
Janies  Good.  Original  Maker.  945  No.  Front  St.Phila. 


Horse  Sense  and 


Engine  Sense 


When  you  buy  a  horse,  don’t  you  look  at 
his  feet,  and  his  teeth  or  see  if  he  is  balky? 
Then  according  to  his  age,  etc.,  you  figure  he 
is  worth  so  much. 

Buy  your  Engine  the 
same  way.  Look  at  the 
quality  of  other  engines 
as  shown  by  design, 
material  and  workman¬ 
ship. 

Then  Look  at  the 


“NEW  WAY” 

AIR  COOLED 

You  will  decide  that 
all  engines  are  not 
good  engines,  same  as 
all  horses  are  not  good 
horses.  You  will  also  de¬ 
cide  that  for  each  dollar  paid  you  receive  more 
value  in  a  “New  Way”  than  if  you  paid  less  for 
an  ordinary  engine. 

Owners  of  “NEW  WAY”  AIR  COOLED  ENGINES 
and  “NEW  WAY”  POWER  SPRAYERS  never  regret 
their  bargain. 

Semi  postal  card  for  Catalog  No.  6. 

90/V7  if i 

mOIRQJk VWi 

140  Sheridan  Street 


Berry  Baskets 


BERRY  BASKETS 
ALL  SIZES 


PEACH  BASKETS 
ALL  SIZES 


GRAPE  BASKETS 

Best  quality  goods.  Factory  prices. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  St.,  New  York 

Established  1884 


SCALE  DESTROYER 

FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  all  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 
CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request. 
TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martlnsburg.W.  Va. 

H 

Rhodes  Double  Cut 
Pruning  Shears 

MADE  IN  ALL  STYLES 
AND  SISS 

We  pay  express 
charges  on  all 
orders. 

Write  for  circulars 
and  prices. 

RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

254  Sibley  Sfc., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


'with 

the 


Empire  King. 


DEMY 

9  He  w*10  !ltten!Pt3  t°  grow  Traits  without  a  Spravcr  is  hand!- 
J •  capped.  Blight  and  bugs,  rot  and  rust,  mold  and  mildew,  all 
■  conspire  to  damage  the  crop,  and  in  all  cases  succeed  if  the  farmer  does 

—  not  spray.  This  is  the  only  hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  clean¬ 

ing  strainer.  Valuable  book  of  iustructiou  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  2  llTH  ST..  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


PRATT’S  * * 


f  f  WILL  POSITIVELY 
DESTROY 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Not  an  experiment. 

- - - - . .  o n tomologi sts  who  have  used  it  for  years. 

«„frws.  -n  .  ,  ,  .  ®IA,RX.WIJH  SPRAY  CALENDAR  FREE  IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.” 

PRICES.  oO  bbl. ,$86.00;  30 >  gal. .tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

_  one  gallon  makes  lb  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Order  now;  spring  spraying  your  last  chance. 

Oo.,  Mfg.  Cliemistis,  Doiot.  3NT,  50  Church  St.  INTow  Yorls.  City 


and  an  soft  bodied  Rucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  Lime  Sulphur. 
Write  for  FUEL  sample  and  endorsements  nf  leading  fruit  growers  and  e  '  '  ' 
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MAKING  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

Five  years  ago  “Uncle  John’’  Spencer 
wrote  an  article  on  Bordeaux  which  was 
generally  recognized  as  being  the  simplest 
description  of  its  making  ever  put  in  print. 
We  reprint  herewith  a  part  of  this  article, 
with  the  pictures,  to  satisfy  many  ques¬ 
tions. 

“Sulphate  of  copper  or  bluestone  is  the 
best  preventive  against  the  fungus  spores 
taking  root.  After  having  been  dissolved 
in  water  it  should  he  applied  by  means  of 
a  force  pump  having  a  peculiarly  con¬ 
structed  nozzle  that  throws  the  liquid  in 
the  form  of  fog.  If  dissolved  bluestone 
were  sprayed  on  to  fruit  trees  it  would 
burn  the  foliage,  and  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  Lime  will  kill 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DISSOLVING  THE  BLUESTONE. 

the  power  of  the  bluestone  to  burn  foliage. 
How  to  mix  the  two  in  exactly  the  right 
proportions,  and  to  do  it  quickly  is  a  very 
important  matter.  Lime  and  bluestone 
mixed  in  certain  prescribed  quantities  form 
a  solution  known  as  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The 
best  way  is  to  have  a  stock  preparation  of 
lime  and  bluestone  so  that  when  the  spray¬ 
ing  outfit  comes  from  the  field  the  blue- 
stone  may  be  weighed  out  with  a  gallon 
measure,  the  lime  the  same,  and  the  barrel 
or  tank  filled  with  water. 

First  Prepare  the  Lime. — “Use  the 
lump  lime  that  comes  from  the  kiln  in 
barrels.  Slake  it  the  same  as  for  making 
whitewash.  For  this  purpose,  water-staked 
lime  is  much  superior  to  that  which  has 
been  air-slaked.  In  slaking  lime,  apply  the 
water  in  small  installments.  Of  course  a 
great  deal  will  be  needed  during  the  pro¬ 
cess,  but  care  must  be  taken  lest  any  one 
installment  be  so  large  as  to  ‘drown  tbe 
miller.’  Lime  expands  a  lot  in  slaking.  A 
clean  barn  floor  is  a  good  place  to  do  this 
job.  When  it  has  been  slaked  to  a  fine 
powder  put  the  lime  into  a  tight  barrel 
from  which  one  head  has  been  removed. 
Next,  pump  enough  water  into  the  barrel 
to  cover  the  lime  for  the  depth  of  a  foot. 
Throughout  the  entire  spraying  season 
never  fail  to  have  water  standing  on  the 
slaked  lime.  It  keeps  the  lime  from  losing 
strength  by  excluding  the  air  as  perfectly 
as  in  the  case  of  canned  goods.  Keep  the 
barrel  covered  as  a  protection  against  dust 
and  chaff,  which  might  clog  the  spray 
nozzle. 

How  to  Prepare  the  Bluestone. — “One 
gallon  of  water  will  hold  at  full  saturation 
about  three  pounds  of  bluestone.  So  that 
when  a  gallon  of  this  solution  is  put  in 
the  barrel  with  the  pump  three  pounds  of 
bluestone  go  with  it.  The  best  way  to  fill 


slum — when  our  mothers  and  grandmoth¬ 
ers  dyed  carpet  rags  they  called  it  yellow* 
prussiate  of  potash.  Dissolve  the  cyanide 
in  a  pint  bottle  of  water.  Through  the 
cork  put  a  quill  so  that  the  solution  may 
be  shaken  out  by  drops.  After  decorating 
the  bottle  with  skull  and  cross-bones,  and 
the  word  TOISON,  set  the  bottle  high  out 
of  reach  of  the  careless.  A  few  drops  of 
this  solution  will  show  when  enough  lime 
has  been  added  to  the  bluestone.  With 
these  preparations,  a  good  pump  and  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  all  is  ready  for  mak¬ 
ing  Bordeaux  Mixture  at '  tbe  drop  of  the 
hat. 

“The  foliage  of  the  peach  and  the  plum 
is  very  sensitive  to  injury  from  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  and  because  of  this  fact,  the 
chances  for  Summer  treatment  for  rot  are 
very  small.  My  best  opportunity  will  be 
this  Spring  before  the  buds  start.  I  shall 
make  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  unusually 
strong  for  this  first  spraying  of  the  peaches 
and  plums,  using  about  six  pounds  of  blue- 
stone  to  50  gallons  of  water.  I  shall  weigh 
that  amount  of  bluestone  with  a  gallon 
measure.  I  shall  put  two  gallons  of  that 
saturated  solution  of  bluestone  into  the 
spray  barrel.  Next  add  enough  water 
to  half  fill  the  barrel.  When  it  is  in  this 
state  of  dilution,  but  not  before,  proceed 
to  kill  the  foliage-burning  property  in  the 
bluestone  by  adding  lime.  Go  to  the  barrel 
of  stock-slaked  lime,  add  water,  stir  slightly 
so  that  a  pail  of  lime  water  can  be  readily 
dipped  out  without  stirring  up  lumps  that 
might  clog  the  spray  nozzle.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  pail  will  look  like  milk.  After 
adding  the  second  pail  of  milk  of  lime,  stir 
the  contents  of  the  spray  barrel  most  thor¬ 
oughly.  By  this  time  the  color  will  have 
changed  greatly,  and  you  will  be  approach¬ 
ing  the  point  where  you  will  have  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  To  test  whether  you  have  added 
enough  lime  to  destroy  the  leaf-burning 
property,  shake  a  few  drops  from  the  ferro- 
cyanide  bottle  into  the  mixture.  If  the 
drops  turn  brown  as  they  reach  the  liquid 
in  the  spray  barrel  you  may  know  that 
more  milk  of  lime  is  to  be  added.  Put 
in  another  pailful.  Try  the  test  again. 
When  the  drops  give  no  color  to  the  liquid 
as  they  touch  the  surface,  you  may  know 
that  you  have  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  sure. 
To  make  it  seem  even  more  certain,  add  an¬ 
other  pailful  of  milk  of  lime.  The  extra 
lime  does  no  harm  and  gives  one  the  feeling 
of  having  a  stake  and  rider  on  safety. 
Nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  finish 
filling  the  spray  barrel  with  water,  then 
you  are  ready  to  go  to  the  orchard.” 


SATURATED  SOLUTION  OF  BLUE- 
STONE. 

the  water  with  all  the  bluestone  it  will 
hold  is  to  put  the  bluestone  into  a  loosely- 
woven  bag,  such  as  a  phosphate  sack,  and 
to  hang  the  bag  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  a  keg  or  half  barrel.  Let  all  the 
bluestone  dissolve  that  will.  It  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  the  bag  of  bluestone  should 
hang  at  the  surface  of  the  water  that  I 
had  a  couple  of  pictures  made  to  show  the 
reason  clearly.  You  will  see  in  first  cut 
that  as  soon  as  the  particle  of  water  has 
taken  a  bit  of  bluestone  it  becomes  heavy 
and  goes  tumbling  to  the  bottom.  Second 
represents  the  water  loaded  with  all  the 
bluestone  it  will  float.  If  the  bluestone  is 
put  to  soak  in  the  afternoon,  the  water 
will  have  its  full  load — full  saturation  the 
chemist  would  say — by  tbe  next  morning. 
This  full  saturation  is  ready  for  use  at 
any  time  during  the  Summer  when  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  may  be  required.  Like  the 
lime,  it  should  be  given  protection  from 
the  dust  and  chaff  by  being  covered  in  some 
way. 

Test  Drops. — “The  next  step  is  to  get 
five  cents  ■worth  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 


Spraying  for  Blister  Mite. 

E.  II.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. — I  would  like 
information  in  regard  to  the  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  spray  for  the  control  of  tbe  leaf  blis¬ 
ter  mite.  When  and  how  should  it  be  used? 
I  would  prefer  to  use  some  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  brands  provided,  they  are  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  the  homemade.  I  would  not  be 
much  interested  in  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  from  one  dozen  parties,  all  of  different 
opinions,  but  would  like  to  hear  from  one 
reliable  orchardist  who  has  used  the  above 
and  can  tell  just  the  results  obtained. 

Ans. — Bulletin  No.  306,  recently  is¬ 
sued  from  the  Geneva  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  gives  an  account  of 
some  experiments  against  the  leaf  blis¬ 
ter  mite  by  the  station  workers  in  sev¬ 
eral  commercial  orchards,  and  also  some 
volunteer  experiments  by  orchardists  in 
many  parts  of  New  York  State.  Com¬ 
parative  tests  of  the  homemade  boiled 
lime-sulphur  wash,  homemade  concen¬ 
trated  lime-sulphur  wash,  and  two  com¬ 
mercial  brands  of  lime-sulphur  washes 
gave  equally  satisfactory  results.  One 
application  of  either  of  these  sprays 
practically  prevented  the  spotting  of  the 
foliage  by  the  mite.  The  application 
must  be  made  during  the  late  Fall  after 
the  majority  of  the  leaves  have  drop¬ 
ped,  or  in  the  Spring  before  the  new 
foliage  appears.  The  Spring  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  made  before  the  tips 
of  the  green  leaves  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  for  by  this  time  some  of  the 
mites  have  begun  work,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  reach  them.  The  commercial 
lime-sulphur  washes  proved  entirely  ef¬ 
fective  when  diluted  with  from  nine  to 
twelve  parts  of  water.  Equally  as  ef¬ 
fective  results  can  also  be  obtained  with 
the  miscible  oils  diluted  with  the  same 
amount  of  water,  or  with  ordinary  ker¬ 
osene  emulsion  containing  15  per  cent 
of  oil.  To  obtain  the  most  satisfactory 
results  the  trees  must  be  thoroughly 
drenched  with  the  spray,  especially  the 
smaller  twigs,  as  the  mites  hibernate 
under  the  outer  scales  of  the  buds. 
Success  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  ap¬ 
plications  are  made. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


Self-Boiled  Lime  and  Sulphur. 

L.  P.  M.,  Okonoko,  TP.  Va. — Are  there 
many  reports  coming  in  to  you  of  success 
in  the  use  of  lime-sulphur,  self-boiled,  ap¬ 
plied  while  the  fruit  is  on  the  tree  as  a 
preventive  of  scab  and  rot  of  peaches?  Our 
work  here  on  an  orchard  of  60,000  peach 
trees  of  which  we  Summer-sprayed  12,000 
trees  with  lime-sulphur,  seemed  to  give 
sufficiently  favorable  results  to  warrant  an 
undertaking  to  spray  the  entire  plant  this 
coming  season,  using  what  we  found  to  be 
the  most  favorable  strength  solution. 

Ans. — We  have  had  a  number  of  re¬ 
ports — all  favorable.  The  self-boiled 
mixture  seems  to  rank  well  with 
Bordeaux  as  a  remedy  for  several  dis¬ 
eases. 


THE  NOVO  2t  H.  P. 

SPRAYING  OUTFIT 


THE  LIGHTEST  &  MOST  POWER¬ 
FUL  SPRAY  RIG  ON  THE  MARKET 

Engine  only  weighs  300  lbs.  Self 
contained.  Frost  proof.  Adapted 
to  general  farm  work. 

Complete  Outfit  Weighs  620  lbs. 

Adapted  to  any  standard  spray  pump. 

Write  for  particulars  of 

NOVO  SPRAY  RIG. 

The  HILDRETH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
6  Sheridan  Ave.,  Lansing,  Michigan, 


March  6, 

When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
k  practical  fruit  grow- 
»  ers  we  were  using  common 
}  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
j  irvented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
)  I  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larpe  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPENWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

Buy  the  original  and  save  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  H.  P.  Air- 
Cooled  Engine  is  furnished  with  pulley  for 
other  work.  Seven  years  of  success.  Ask  the 
user.  Write  for  catalogue  19  and  our  Liberal 
Proposition. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

'  - 

Wood  Saws 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Tron  Arc  4-row  Sprayer  gives  | 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution  ' 
fust  where  needed  and  in  fog-lik© 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every  , 
part  of  vine,  effectually  killing  bugs 
and  preventingblight.  Haa 
Orchard  Spraying  attach-^ 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


SAVE 
HIRED 
HELP! 


Iron  Age 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-S.  GRFNL0CH,  N.  J. 


that  are  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. i 

1  Wood  Saw  Frame  Complete 
with  18  in.  Circular  Saw,  $10;  24  in..  $10.01  ;  20  In.,  $17.81. 
Send  for  circular.  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 

Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Package# 
and  Growers’  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list  X. 

Largest  Factory  of  it#  Kind  In  the  Country 

HEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  New  Alb mr,  lito. 

TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 

The  best  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Wash. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  lOO  William  St.,  H.  V. 


iehis 

The  simplest,  strongest  and  most  powerful  sprayer.  Can  be  changec 
from  horse  to  hand  power  without  any  trouble.  Easy  to  work.  Will 
spray  upper  and  under  side  of  leaf ;  mixture  can  be  di¬ 
rected  at  any  angle.  Send  for  our  new  book — FREE — 
and  see  how  you  can  increase  your  profits  25  to  50  per 
cent. — how  you  can  spray  thirty  acres  of  potatoes, 
cotton  or  vegetables  in  a  day. 


WHAT  SPRAYER  TO  USE 

How  often  this  question  has  been  asked.  The  illustration 

shows  our  “ADMIRAL” 

the  most  satisfactory  sprayer  on  the  market  for  nearly  all 
purposes.  It  is  as  well  adapted  for  orchard  work  as 
field  spraying.  There  are  many  good  features  of  this 
pump  explained  in  our  catalog  which  also  illustrates 
over  30  other  styles.  Write  us  for  copy. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO., 

Seneca  Falls  ...  New  York 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  I. os  Angeles 

St.  Louis  Pittsburg  Minneapolis  New  Orleans  San  Francisco 


OUR  HAND  SPRAMOTOR  NO.  I  OR  NO.  2. 

Mounted  on  a  cart  with  strong,  hardwood  frame; 
52  in.  wooden  wheels  with  iron  hubs,  steel  axles. 
For  one  horse.  All  brass  4  row  sprayer.  Wheels 
and  nozzles  adjustable  from  26  in.  to  36  in.  Vertical 
adjustment  from  rack  16  in.  Automatic  vertical 
nozzle  adjustment,  brass  spramotor.  Ball 
valves,  automatic  compensating  plunger. 
Mechanical  agitator.  Can  be  used  for 

Orchard,  Vineyard,  Mustard,  and  Potatoes- 
or  Painting  and  Whitewashing. 

Sold  Without  Cart  As  Well. 

Prices  From  $16.00  to  $50.00 

Guaranteed  for  one  year.  Treatise  on 
crop  diseases  Free. 

1239  Erie  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


L  E.  IT.  HEARD, 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 


1900. 
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m,„,  L  »\  .-s  SSSg$$&%i  worth  St.,  ca^!^= 

I^TUBIWC  CO.,  ^ 

S8?ii”»*”°L-  mas 


Horse-Power 

Potato  and  Orchard 

Sprayer 

“No  tree  too  high,  no 
field  too  big  for  this 
kill}?  of  sprayers.” 
For  the  big  growers 
of  fruit,  vineyards, 
potatoes, etc.  Most 
powerful  machine 
made.  60  andlOO  gallon 
tank  for  one  or  two 
horses.  One  man  with 
this  machine  can  do 
more  work  than  two 
men  with  the  old  style 
sprayers.  Works  “au¬ 
tomatically”  in  orch¬ 
ard  or  field— no  band 
pumping  required. 

If  you  are  tired  of  the  back-breaking,  hand¬ 
pumping,  and  of  paying  out  half  your  profit  for 
hired  labor — get  this  labor-saving  machine— ii 
will  pay  for  itself  first  season. 

It  is  made  for  bard  service.  Heavy  steel-axle, 
cypress-wood  tank,  one-piece  heavy-angle-iron 
frame,  metal  wheels,  brass  ball  valves,  plunger, 
strainer,  etc.  Mo  leather  or  rubber  about  the 
pump  on  this  machine.  Big  pump  gives  powerful 
pressure. 

Produces  vapor  spray,  and  prevents  blight,  scab, 
rot  and  insects  from  cutting  your  crop  in  half. 
Spray- arms  and  nozzles  adjustable  to  any 
width  or  height  of  row.  Light  draft. 

Guaranteed  for  5  years.  Try  tills 
Sprayer  with  “Tour  Money  in  Your 
Pocket.”  Use  the  machine  first— then 
pay  us  out  of  the  “Extra  Profit.” 
(See  free  offer  below.)  >Vrite  Now  and 
Save  Money. 

Sprayer  Is  All  O.  K. 

Washington,  Ga.,  April  8,  1908. 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Go., 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  you  will  find  cheek  to  pay 
for  sprayer,  less  exponse  as  per  enclosed  freight 
bill. 

The  machine  is  all  O.  K.  I  put  it  up  and 
worked  this  morning.  Fifteen  minutes  time  will 
convince  any  man  that  the  sprayer  will  do  tho 
work  Yours  very  tiuly, 

R.  A.  Almond. 


(Will  send  you  more  letters  like  the  above) 


ll/$am-Power 
Potato  and  Orchard 

Sprayer 

Sprays  anything  —  everything. 
Potatoes,  truck,  etc.,  4  rows  at  a  time.  Also 
first-class  tree  and  vineyard  sprayer. 
______  Develops  high-pressure  and  is  easy  to 

— ..-3  /j , j  fl ,  operate, 

Zi: feiTTB  Cheap  in  price, light,  strong  and  durable. 

Has  2(5  inch  wheel  with  3  inch  wide  tire, 
- A*.' .7] makes  it  easy  to  push  along.  The  10  gallon 

1  ••  -  tank  is  made  of  heavy  galvanized  iron, 

coated  on  inside  with  acid  proof  enamel— 
will  last  10  to  12  years. 

ILs/F^inr  Spray  arms  adjustable  to  any  width 

(  1  jSjg  or  heigh t  of  row.  Can  be  thrown  straight 

t  up  or  at  an  angle  for  spraying  vineyards. 

n8sftSaSt^2aBKEf^Iftsa4«Ja3^1  berries,  etc.  Equipped  with  Hurst  improved 

vermorel  nozzles.  Handles  all  solution. 

To  field  spraying  the  machine  generates  its  pressure  automatically  as  you  push 
it  along,  and  in  orchard  spraying  you  operate  the  pump  by  hand  the  "same  as  a 
barrel  sprayer  Easily  changed  for  either  work  in  5  minutes.  No  wrench  required 
to  do  it.  No  leather  or  rubber  about  tliis  pump  (o  cause  you  trouble*.  Brass 
ball  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc. 

Warranted  for  5  years.  Shipped  “on  trial”  without  a  cent  In 
advance.  Special  free  sprayer  olfer  for  first  in  each  locality  this 
season.  (See  below.)  Write  today— bo  first  and  save  money, 

ft  Acres  in  Three  Hours 

T,  r  t,  ,,  ,,  Preble,  N.  Y.,  July  17 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co., 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find 
check  to  pay  for  Man-Power 
Sprayer.  Am  very  much 
pleased  with  it  ;  it’s  a 
great  machine.  Can  go 
over  11  acres  in  3  hours  with 
it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  L.  Riehlman 

(We  have  hundreds  of  such  letters  we’ll  send  you.) 
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Potato  Profit 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  New  Y"ork, 
report  that  in  an  experiment  covering  10  years  the  “average 
gain  due  to  spraying  potatoes  was  233  bushels  per  acre.”  How  much 
would  that  amount  to  on  your  crop?  Have  you  ever  figured  it 
out  ?  Y  ou  can  increase  your  crop  just  as  much  and  the  increase 

of  one  acre  will  more  than  pay  for  the  best  Hurst  Sprayer. 

If  you  doubt  the  above,  write  the  station  yourself. 


FITZ-ALL 
BARREL 
SPRA  YER 

Not  an  ordinary  barrel 
sprayer,  but  an  exceptionally 
well-made  and  perfectly  con¬ 
structed  apparatus.  It  fits 
any  barrel  or  tank.  It  can 
be  placed  in  center  or  at  the 
sido  of  the  barrel  end,  or  on 
the  stave  side.  Movable  ad¬ 
justable  brackets  hold  pump 
solidly  in  place.  Develops 
high  pressure  and  is  easy 
to  operate.  1’arts  exposed  to 
tlie  chemicals,  as  plunger, 
plunger  case,  valves,  strainer, 
are  all  made  of  solid  brass. 
Most  durable  pump  made.  Perfect  agitation— two 
long  paddles  working  at  the  side  of  pump  keep  the 
mixture  thoroughly  churned  at  all  times. 
Strainer  cleaner  and  third  agitator  cleanses  the 
lino  strainer  at  every  stroke— tho  only  all-metal 
strainer  cleaner  on  the  market,  and  the  only  one 
that  will  not  give  out  and  cause  trouble. 
Can  bo  used  with  one  or  two  leads  of  hose  as  de¬ 
sired.  Equipped  with  Hurst  improved  vermorel 
nozzle.  Push  button  and  needlo  point  clean  and 
prevent  clogging.  5  -  year  warranty.  Yon 
needn’t  send  a  cent  to  test  this  Sprayer. 
(See  free  offer  below).  Send  coupon  or  post¬ 
card  today.  Be  first  to  write. 

Entire  Satisfaction 

Fairview,  Mich.,  May  3,  1908. 
H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co., 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have 
tried  tho  Fitz-All 
Sprayer  bought  of 
you  and  it  works  to 
my  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  I  spray 
my  orchard  of  about 
60  apple  trees  in 
less  than  a  day. 

Prepared  tho  spray 
lime  sulphur  and 
salt  in  that  time. 

Yours 

respectfully, 

D.  D.  SCHLABACH. 

(We  have  many  more  like  above.) 

Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 

Earl,  Wis.,  July  20,  1908. 
II.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

,  .Hy  Dear  Sirs:  Find  enclosed  note  also  froight 
hill  tor  Horse-Power  Sprayer.  It  is  all  O.  K.  and 
think  it  worth  its  weight  in  gold  where  a  man 
has  lots  ot  work  to  do. 

Hoping  this  to  be  all  right,  I  am  ever 

Yours  truly,  Sherman  Grove. 


Here’s  How  we  send  you  a  ’’HURST”  Sprayer  without  a  cent  in  advance 


Our  Terms: 

“  PLAN  No.  1.— Amount,  due  Nov.  1st,  1909,  without 
interest,  if  paid  at  maturity. 

PLAN  No.  2.— $3.00  cash  with  the  agreement  and 
$3.00  per  month  until  paid  in  full. 

PLAN  No.  3.  -Cash  at  end  of  trial. 

PLAN  No.  4.— Cash  with  the  agreement,  with 
privilege  of  trial,  money  to  he  promptly  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Freight  prepaid. 

We  pay  freight  in  advance  when  cash  is  sent  with 
the  agreement.  If  you  accept  Plan  1  or  2  you  will  pay 
the  freight  when  the  machine  arrives  and  send  us  the 
freight  hill,  and  we  will  place  the  amount  to  your  credit 
as  so  much  cash  payment.  If  sprayer  is  returned  we 
remit  you  this. 

On  Plan  3,  deduct  the  amount  of  freight  charges  in 
sending  remittance.  This  offer  applies  to  points  East  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  North  of  the  South  boundary 
line  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina— to  points  West  of 
the  Mississippi  or  Canada,  and  South  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina.  We  pay  or  allow  one-half  of  the  freight. 


There  Are  No  "String's” 
To  OUR  Agreement 

OUR  5 -YEAR  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  all  “HURST”  Sprayers  to  he  made  of 
the  best  materials  for  the  purpose,  and  to  do  well  any 
work  that  a  sprayer  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do. 
We  further  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  we  represent 
them  in  our  advertisements,  letters,  circulars  and  catalog. 
We  will  replace  free  of ‘charge  any  parts  showing  defect  of 
material,  or  workmanship,  within  Five  Y'ears. 

This  guarantee  protects  you,  whether  you  pay  cash  or 
not.  If  within  ten  days  of  purchase  you  find  that  any 
HURST  Sprayer  does  not  come  up  to  our  claims,  you  can 
return  it  and  we  will  pay  all  costs  of  transportation 
both  ways.  Moreover  the  guarantee  protects 
you  for  five  years. 

If  you  desire  more  information,' testimonials.  Spraying 
Guide,  etc.,  send  us  a  post-card  with  your  name  and  address, 
stating  which  machine  you  are  interested  in.  They  are 
free  to  you. 

Address  : 

H,  L .  Hurst  Mfg,  Co. 

417  North  Street ,  CANTON,  O. 


FREE— HOW  TO  GET  A 
SPRAYER  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

..  Send  us  an  order  for  either  of  the  above  Sprayers  by  filling  out 
Irial  Agreement.  After  a  thorough  trial  and  after  you  are 
convinced  you  can  truthfully  recommend  it,  send  us  a  list  of  your 
triends  and  neighbors.  We  will  write  them, ask  them  to  call  on  you 
and  see  the  machine  work.  We  make  a  great  many  sales  tliis  wav 
lor  every  iitz-All  Sprayer  we  sell  from  your  list,  we  wili 
credit  you  with  $2.00  or  send  check. 

lot-  every  Man-Power  Combination  Sprayer  we  sell,  we  will 
credit  you  with  $3.50  or  send  check. 

l  or  every  Horse-Power  Combination  Sprayer  we  sell,  wo  will 
credit  you  with  $8.00  or  send  check. 

FRKE  OFFER  applies  only  011  first  order  in  each  local¬ 
ity  this  season— so  don’t  delay,  but  sit  right  down  now  and 
write  us  a  letter  or  postal  giving  your  name  and  address,  and  state 
wn jeli  machine  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you  our 
Valuable  Spraying-Guide  and  Catalog  of  "all  kinds  of  Sprayers” 
they  ;ire  free  to  you.  Do  It  now. 

mi  Liberal.— We  do  ail  the  corresponding  and  selling 

All  you  do  is  show  the  machine.  Many  have  paid  for  their  Spray¬ 
ers  by  commissions  before  their  invoice  becomes  due  and  made 
some  extra  cash.  “  ° 


*ILL  OUT,  MAIL  TODAY.  THIS  ADV.  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 

COUPON  H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

411  North  St.  -  Canton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  full  detailed  information  about  your 
.  Sprayer;  also  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and 


(State  which  Sprayer) 

copy  of  “  Trial  Agreement.” 
NAME 
TOWN 
STATE 

CUbq  margin  of  page  if  necessary.) 
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Ruralisms 


The  Oddest  of  Orchids.  —  The 
blooms  of  orchids,  as  a  rule,  depart 
further  from  the  ordinary  symmetrical 
flower  forms  than  those  of  any  other 
group  of  plants.  Some  imitate  in  re¬ 
markable  degree  the  form  and  markings 
of  strange  insects,  and  one,  the  Esoiritu 
Santo  or  Holy  Ghost  flower  of  Panama, 
Peristeria  elata,  bears  a  fairly  accurate 
representation  of  the  head,  beak  and 
wings  of  a  dove  within  the  creamy,  white 
fragrant  blossoms.  The  curious  fringed 
Dendrobium  Brymerianum,  from  Bur- 
mah,  figured  on  this  page,  is  about  as 
odd  and  elegant  in  bloom  as  any  of 
the  orchid  family.  The  color  is  mainly 
golden  yellow,  with  blackish  purple  cen¬ 
ter.  The  figure  is  reproduced  from  the 
London  “Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  and  rep- 


to  most  horticulturists,  and  for  these 
and  other  reasons,  all  proposed  laws  for 
plant  copyright  have  failed.  With  the 
exception  of  slow-growing  orchard  trees 
and  large  ornamentals  most  purchasers 
of  plant  novelties  buy  originally  for  thg 
purpose  of  propagation,  and  would  not 
tolerate  restrictions  of  this  kind.  The 
originator  suffers,  however,  if  he  fails 
to  exact  a  sufficient  price  for  his  orig¬ 
inal  stock. 

It  is  now  seriously  proposed  that 
through  the  National  Society  of  Florists 
and  affiliated  organizations,  a  concerted 
action  be  taken  on  the  part  of  rose 
growers  who  are  using  the  novelty  My 
Maryland,  to  pay  Mr.  Cook  a  voluntary 
royalty  at  a  reasonable  fixed  rate  per 
100  for  all  plants  of  this  valuable  va¬ 
riety  propagated  for  the  next  one,  two 
or  three  years,  the  agreement  to  be  made 
binding  so  that  those  failing  to  carry 
it  through  may  be  refused  recogni¬ 
tion  as  honorable  men.  This  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  worthy  project,  though  not  easy 
of  application,  and  if  it  works  out  as 
planned  will  be  highly  creditable  to  the 


BLOOMS  OF  DENDROBIUM  BRYMERIANUM,  REDUCED  IN  SIZE. 


resents  a  superior  horticultural  form, 
known  as  “Gatton  Park”  variety.  Col¬ 
lected  wild  plants  often  bear  small,  im¬ 
perfect  flowers  that  do  not  expand  well. 
The  genus  Dendrobium  is  an  extensive 
one,  and  includes  many  high!}'  prized 
cultivated  orchids.  They  are  all  native 
to  the  tropical  portions  of  the  old  world, 
exclusive  of  Africa.  As  a  rule  they 
need  warm,  moist  greenhouse  treatment 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with 
a  cooler  and  drier  resting  period  when 
growth  ceases.  They  are  grown  in  bas¬ 
kets'  or  open  pots  with  a  mixture  of 
peaty  soil  and  moss  for  the  roots  to 
run  in.  The  flowers  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced  on  tall  spikes  or  canes,  and  vary 
in  size  and  form  among  the  different 
species.  The  colors  are  mainly  pink, 
white  and  yellow,  with  occasional  touches 
of  purple,  crimson,  scarlet  and  orange. 
The  flowers  are  fleshy  and  lasting  and 
the  plants  highly  decorative  when  in 
bloom,  but  unattractive  at  other  times. 

A  Royalty  on  a  Rose  Variety. — Mr. 
John  Cook,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  known  far 
and  wide  as  a  most  successful  grower 
of  roses  and  originator  of  new  varie¬ 
ties.  He  is  a  veteran  in  the  business, 
having  followed  it  for  more  than  an 
ordinary  generation.  His  work  has 
chiefly  been  among  glasshouse  and  ever- 
blooming  garden  roses.  He  has  put  as 
many  good  varieties  of  this  class  into 
commerce  as  any  American  raiser.  His 
latest  success  is  the  new  florist’s  rose 
“My  Maryland,”  a  highly  finished  and 
most  productive  bright  pink  forcing  va¬ 
riety,  now  being  propagated  by  almost 
every  rose  grower  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Though  sent  out  a  year  ago  its 
great  worth  was  not  recognized  until 
this  season,  but  it  is  now  in  general  de¬ 
mand.  Mr.  Cook,  like  many  originators^ 
does  not  have  space  for  extensive  prop¬ 
agation  of  his  novelties,  and  therefore 
cannot  always  secure  reasonable  compen¬ 
sation  for  his  exacting  work.  There  is 
absolutely  no  legal  protection  for  the 
originator  of  a  new  and  valuable  plant, 
as  it  can  neither  be  patented  nor  copy¬ 
righted.  When  plants  leave  his  hands 
all  rights  over  its  progeny  or  increase 
cease.  There  are  sound  reasons  for 
this  denial  of  protection,  as  a  plant  is 
a  living  organism  with  inherent  power 
of  multiplication,  and  not  a  combination 
of  inanimate  materials  to  be  duplicated 
by  machinery.  The  idea  of  monopoly, 
as  given  by  Government  patents  even 
if  restricted  to  a  term  of  years,  in 
anything  of  use  to  mankind  is  repugnant 


florists  of  America.  Such  an  example 
of  voluntary  and  substantial  recogni¬ 
tion  of  merit  would  be  a  shining  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  high  standard  of  commercial 
ethics  among  our  ornamental  horticul¬ 
turists.  w.  v.  F. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Kidiner  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  <lo  it  easier  and 
better,  because  thev  are  built  ou 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IKON  AGE 

Itoobai  t'» 

(FUEL. 


Pivot  or  fixed 
wheel,  wheels 
or  low 


BATEMAN  MEG.  CO.,  Box  103-0,  GREHLOCH,  N.  J. 
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SPRA 


Use  a  pump  that  lasts 
and  drives  the  spray 
mixture  home. 

James  All-Brass  Perfection 
Bucket  Spray  Pump 
|  is  the  best  made  for  efficient  work. 

Made  of  seamless  brass,  n  o 
threads.  Easily  taken  apart.  Price,  (including 
3-ft.  rubber  Lose  and  2  nozzles)  Only  93.00. 

Barnes  Double  Acting  Barrel  Pump 

All  brass  working  parts  in  contact  with  liquid.  Throws  llqnld 
With  immense  force;  one  stroke  of  handle  sustains  spray  2  minutes 
and  over.  A  marvel  among  high  grade  sprayers.  Complete  with 
5- ft.  hose  and  Vennorel  nozrie,  $9.00. 

Verm ur el  nuzzle,  $10.00. 

We  make  over  300  styles  and  sites  of  pumps. 

Catalog. 

BARNES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.22,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


With  two  leads  hose  and 
Write  fox  FEES 


SPECIAL  GARDEN  TOOLS 


MATTHEWS' 


_ _  :et  ea 

special  tool  for  every  ijurpose.  The  uneaualed 

NEW 

UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

for  every  condition  of  truck  growing  from 
drill  and  hill  seeding  to  last  cultivation. 
Free  Booklet  gives  full  description.  Write 

The  Easy  (W  W)  «**«*"• 

Running  - 

Line 


AMES  PLOW  CO.,  Dept. 


Boston,  Mass. 


For  Larger  Crops  and  Richer  Soil  a!  Lowest 
Cost— Fertilize  with 

FARMOGERM 

High-Bred  Nitrogen -Gathering  Bacteria 

You  know  that  tbc  big  crops  arc  the  result  of  plenty  of  nitrates  in  the  wlL 
And  you  know  that  nitrates  are  what  cost  most  in  commercial  fertilizers. 

Then  let  us  show  you  bow  you  can  solve  this  great  problem  and  supply  your 
•  soil  with  enough  nitrogen  to  supply  several  bumper  crops,  at  the  low  cost 
of  £2.00  an  acre,  and 

Without  Extra  Work 

Get  our  free  book,  reports  from  high  authorities  and  many  farmers  who  bare 
tried  it  and  know.  We  can  prove  every  claim.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that  the  pure  culture  method  of  soil  inoculation  has  "come 
to  stay.”  Farmogerm  iaa  pure  culture  of  nitrogen-gathering  germs  that  have 
been  carefully  selected  and  bred  up  to  a  state  of  strong  vitality  and  great  nitro¬ 
gen  fixing  power.  That  is  our  guaranty.  Farmogenn  is  a  jelly-like  culture, 
put  up  in  specially  scaled  bottles,  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition 
and  to  keep  for  months. 

it  Is  Ready  for  Use 

when  you  get  it.  Just  mix  with  water  and  moisten  the  seed  or  spray  on 
soil  or  young  plants.  The  bacteria  will  increase  rapidly,  by  the  millions, 
in  the  soil,  and  draw  nitrogen  from  the  unlimited  supply  in  the  air.  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  the  growing  crop  and  storing  it  in  the  soil  for  future  crops. 

Alfalfa.  Clover,  Peas,  Beans,  all  legumes,  thrive  best  and  enrich  the 


Make  Box 
Test 

in  the  House 

"Seeing  is  believing'*— • 
and  so  for  10c  in  stamps 
we  will  send  you  enough 
Farmogenn,  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  to  make  a  test  with  before 
planting  time.  Mention  crop 
rcu  will  use  it  for. 


nitrates  for  future  crops  only  when  well  supplied  with  their  special  bacteria. 
Otherwise  they  drain  the  soil  instead  of  enriching  it.  Because  Farmogerm 
supplies  the  right  bacteria  in  the  right  way  and  in  the  right  form,  it  in¬ 
creases  the  yield  and  the  food  value  of  the  immediate  crop,  and 

Makes  Poor  Soil,  Good  Soil 

Write  today  for  Free  Book  No.  18.  which  gives  full  information.  Men¬ 
tion  the  crop  you  wish  to  inoculate.  Or  send  82.00  for  a  bottle  'for  one- 
acre  treatment,  or  50c  for  garden  size  for  peas,  beans  and  sweet  peas. 


For  Sale  by  Leading  Seed  Houses 

Earp-Thomas  Farmogerm  Go. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J, 


Get  This  Winner  Plow  Truck 


Save  Work,  Time?  Money 

No  more  aching  arms  and  bruised  sides  after  plowing.  Keep 
away  from  the  handles,  get  out  of  the  furrow,  just  drive  the  horses. 

A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  the  stoniest  ground  with  tin's  truck 
Finest  thing  for  purpose  ever  invented.  Instantly  adjustable. 
Holds  reversible  plow  as  well.  Carries  plow,  no  use  for  wagon  or 
stone  boat.  Saves  plow  points. 

Our  Trial  Offer  and  Guaranty  means  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  pay.  Write  today  for  particulars.  Fine  opportunity  for  good  Agents. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfgr.,  Box  <2,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


nIO 

Days 
Trial 


|  Write  for  FREE  BOOK  on  HOT- BEDS  j 

\  Secrets  of  Success  Growing  Early  Vegetables  Under  Glass  for  Profit  and  Pleasure  j 


?, 

This  book  gives  money-making  suggestions  on  raising  Vegetables, 
Flowers,  etc.  How  to  Prepare  and  Care  for  Hot-Beds.  Where 
to  Locate  Them.  How  to  Make  Cold-Frames.  Brimful  of 
helps  and  hints.  Free  for  the  asking.  Write  at  once.  Our 
Hot-Bed  Sash  are  made  of  Louisiana  Cypress,  with  Blind 
Mortised,  Double-Shouldered  Joints.  No  rotting  at 
joints!  Our  prices  are  50 st  less 
than  at  local  dealer’s. 


Ready  for 
Business!” 
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Hoi-Bed  Sash 

Size  3x6  C4  CQ 

l%lhickV 
(Hazed  with  1 

6-in.  Glass,  ■ 
Dcalers’Price  $8.50 

Start  Hot-Beds  Now 

and  Have  Fresh  Vegetables 
Weeks  in  Advance  of  Others 

No  time  to  lose!  The  earlier  your 
vegetables  are  ready,  the  more  they 
are  worth.  Send  today  for 

“Hot-Bed  Secrets”  Book 

Cut  Prices  on  Hot-Bed  Sash 

Size  3x6  ft.,  1%,  6x10  Glass  .  *1.09 
Size  3x6  ft  .  I?,',  6x10  Glass  .  2.08 

Size  3x6  ft.,  146.  10x14  Glass  .  1 .76 

Size  3x6  ft.,  I3i ,  10x14  Glass  .  2. 1  4 

Size  3x6,  14£,  with  Bar,  10x14  Glass  1 ,87 
Size  3x6,  l5f.  with  Bar,  10x14  Glass  2.46 
Glazed  with  Double-Strength  Glass,  add 
20c  net  to  above  prices. 

Send  Quick  ?or  FREE  Book 

Be  the  first  in  your  neighborhood 
to  have  fresh  vegetables  for  your 
table.  We  make  prompt  shipment. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.,  1650 


-  $1190 

Complete  Outfit  No.  1,  ||  — 

including  Sash,  Frames  and  Sub-Frames 

Consists  of  our  regular  Hot-Bed  Sash  and 
complete  frames  (for  above  ground)  and 
Sub-Frames  (for  the  pit).  Frames  are  of 
Cypress.  Each  part  cut  to  exact  size.  Angle 
irons  with  holes  punched  for  screws.  Here 
are  the  items: 

2  Glazed  Hot-Bed  Sash,  3x6  feet,  1%,  6-inch 
glass;  1  Cypress  Frame  for  2  Sash;  1  Sub- 
Frame,  all  carefully  crated  for  a.  .  qa 

shipment . $II.UU 

For  Double-Strength  Glass,  add  40c  net  to 
price  of  each  outfit.  Hot-Bed  Frames,  S5.7Q 
each.  Sub-Frames,  $4.25  each. 

Don’t  fail  to  send  at  once  for  the  best  book 
on  “Hot-Beds”  that  ever  came  off  the  press. 
It  points  the  way  to  PROFITS. 

Case  St.v  Davenport,  Iowa 


COOD  TOOLS 

ARE  SURE  TO  BRING 

GOOD  RESULTS 


After  you  'have  spent  time  and 
money  planting,  you  want  the  best 
results.  This  means  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  growing  plants.  You  can  easily  do  thorough  work  by  using 

They  are  correctly  built  and 
have  a  wide  range  of  adjustment. 
We  show  two  of  our  models. 
The  ‘‘Queen’s’’  frame  is  I-beam 
steel;  strong,  light  and  a  snug 
seat  for  the  double  tooth-standards.  These  standards  form  a  solid  seat 
for  the  tooth  and  allow  up  and  down  adjustment  of  tooth.  Hillers  and 
listers  can  be  set  in  any  position.  The  frame  is  absolutely  rigid  and  the 
handles  cannot  loosen.  The  Spike-tooth  Cultivator  teeth  have  two 
Styles  of  points  and  are  reversible.  You  can  see  these  cultivators  at 

our  nearest  dealer’s.  Write  us  if  you 
do  not  know  his  address.  We’ll  also 
send  our  illustrated  catalogue. 


Walter  A.  Wood 
CULTIVATORS 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 
“QUEEN” 
FIVE-TOOTH 
CULTIVATOR 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and 
Reaping  Machine  Co. 

BOX  308  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

No  Connection  with  any  Trust  or  Combination 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


If  Washington  had  been  as  mild  as 
as  the  weather  around  his  birthday 
was  King  George  would  have  had  us 
in  short  order.  On  Sunday  the  mer¬ 
cury  stood  at  50  in  our  coldest  corner. 
There  was  no  frost  in  the  ground — in 
fact,  you  would  have  thought  it  was 
April.  It  seemed  exactly  like  Spring  as 
I  walked  over  the  hills,  and  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  only  one  j’ear  ago 
we  were  deep  in  the  snow  with  the 
mercury  chasing  for  the  lower  part  of 
the  thermometer.  It  was  not  at  all 
like  February — there  was  that  feeling 
of  life  in  the  air;  the  gentle  spirit  of 
growing  things  which  we  all  know  who 
spend  our  time  around  the  buds  when 
they  are  ready  to  open.  We  shall  pay  for 
all  this  later,  I  fear,  but  such  weather 
starts  your  mind  toward  the  garden.  I 
hope  it  may  stir  people  up  to  order 
their  seeds  and  tools  and  fertilizers 
early  and  avoid  the  rush.  Most  of  us 
wait  too  long  and  then  have  a  double 
dose  of  trouble. 

I  buy  my  seeds  usually  from  sev¬ 
eral  different  seedsmen.  As  we  live 
near  New  York  I  buy  many  things 
there  to  save  freight  and  to  be  close  by 
in  case  of  mistakes  so  that  I  can  go 
to  headquarters.  I  find,  or  think  I 
find,  that  some  seedsmen  make  a 
specialty  of  certain  kinds  of  seeds  and 
are  surer  than  others  to  have  good 
quality.  I  should  judge  that  more  peo¬ 
ple  are  buying  plants  of  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  peppers,  celery,  etc.,  than  ever 
before.  They  think  they  are  surer  of 
the  plant  than  of  the  seed,  for  some 
of  them  can  tell  the  plants,  while  all 
seeds  look  alike.  We  grow  our  own 
seed  corn  and  have  grown  a  few  others, 
but  as  a  rule  we  buy. 

The  Crops. — As  I  have  stated,  our 
work  this  year  will  be  determined 
by  our  fruit  crops.  We  seem  sure 
of  a  good  apple  crop.  If  the  peach 
buds  are  not  caught  we  shall  have 
about  all  we  want  to  handle  after  the 
first  week  in  August.  Several  pieces 
of  rich  soil  that,  under  other  conditions 
would  go  into  peppers  and  onions,  will 
be  seeded  to  oats  and  peas — to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fodder  corn.  A  young  or¬ 
chard  at  the  back  of  the  farm  is  now 
in  rye.  If  the  peach  crop  fails  I  shall 
cut  the  rye,  plow  the  stubble  and  plant 
flint  corn.  If  the  buds  arc  safe  early 
in  April  I  shall  seed  to  Alsike  clover. 
In  like  manner,  if  Jack  Frost  gets 
us  we  shall  plant  a  reasonable  space 
in  tomatoes  and  potatoes.  If  he  lets 
us  alone  it  means  Soy  beans  and  field 
beans.  We  are  planning  to  plant  about 
10,000  strawberry  plants  in  hills,  and 
we  know  what  is  ahead  of  us  in  sweat 
and  toil.  The  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  are  on  the  lower  farm,  with 
peach  and  plums  trees  16  feet  apart  in 
between  the  rows.  Those  berry  vines 
will  be  cut  back  in  March,  and  stakes 
driven  at  each  one  with  the  vines  tied 
up.  This  gives  us  a  chance  to  work 
with  the  horse.  The  trees  are  planted 
in  every  other  row,  and  in  the  vacant 
rows  we  grow  early  sweet  corn  or 
tomatoes  trained  on  stakes.  Having 
heard  some  of  those  great  stories  about 
what  people  grow  on  an  acre  we  shall 
try  to  see  this  year  what  an  acre  more 
or  less  of  Hope  Farm  ca’n  produce  by 
heavy  manuring  and  close  planting. 

The  Garden. — This  is  always  the 
most  popular  and  profitable  part  of  the 
farm.  It  is  a  failure  if,  when  the  season 
is  fit,  we  cannot  pick  a  dozen  or  more 
vegetables  at  any  time.  If  we  were 
growing  onions  this  year  our  Prizetaker 
seedlings  would  be  up  in  the  hotbed 
by  this  time.  We  sow  the  seed  in  the 
bed  in  drills  about  four  inches  apart, 
and  water  and  air  the  plants.  They  run 
to  top  when  forced  in  this  way,  and 
must  be  sheared  off  down  to  about  two 
inches  from  the  bulb.  We  like  to  trans¬ 
plant  when  the  bulbs  are  about  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil.  We  get  the  soil 
like  an  ashheap  and  set  the  little  plants 
in  drills  two  feet  or  18  inches  apart, 
and  four  inches  in  drill.  With  two  feet 
a  small  horse  can  be  used  to  cultivate. 
At  18  inches  you  must  do  it  by  hand, 
but  you  get  more  onions.  Our  peas  are 
usually  grown  by  themselves  in  wide 
rdleys  between  young  trees.  Nott’s 
Excelsior  gives  us  an  early  mess  and 
as  soon  as  possible  after  picking  is 
done  the  pea  ground  is  plowed  and 
planted  to.  fodder  corn  grown  thickly  in 
drills.  At  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn  we  sow  rye.  Another  plan  that 
does  quite  as  we’l  is  to  sow  some  of 
the  large-vined  garden  peas  with  oats 
instead  of  Canada  peas.  You  can  pick 
what  you  want  to  eat  and  cut  the  bal¬ 
ance  for  hay  or  forage.  Asparagus  we 
grow  in  the  acre  fieVl  and  cut  as  we 
need  it.  Lettuce,  beets  and  early  tur¬ 
nips  are  grown  in  the  garden.  They 


can  all  be  started  ahead  in  boxes,  and 
transplanted  when  the  soil  is  fit,  so  as 
to  gain  a  little.  Where  one  has  time 
for  it  there  is  fun  and  satisfaction  in 
starting  such  things  as  potatoes,  sweet 
corn,  melons  and  Lima  beans  .in  little 
pots  or  boxes,  and  transplanting  them 
later.  The  little  paper  pots  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  this.  A  piece  of  potato 

started  in  one  of  these  pots  will,  if  kept 
well  watered,  make  a  plant  five  inches 
high  by  the  middle  of  April.  This  can 
also  be  done  with  sweet  corn  or  Lima 

beans.  You  can  gain  some  days  in 

earliness,  but  it  docs  not  pay  us  as  a 
market  proposition.  Potatoes  are  grown 
in  field  culture,  but  the  boys  often 
grow  a  small  patch  under  straw  for  our 
own  eating.  A  rich  piece  of  ground  is 
plowed  or  spaded  and  made  very  fine. 
We  use  potato  fertilizer  freely  and 
rake  it  in.  Drills  about  four  inches 
deep  and  18  inches  apart  are  made  and 
seed  pieces  dropped  one  foot  apart  in, 
the  drills.  The  patch  is  leveled  and 
covered  about  four  inches  deep  with 
straw  or  coarse  hay.  The  potato  plants 
grow  up  through  the  straw.  '  A  few 
weeds  start,  but  they  are  easily  pulled 
out,  and  the  potatoes  require  neither 
hoeing  nor  cultivating.  In  a  very  wet 
season  there  is  some  danger  of  rot, 
and  I  think  these  straw  potatoes  need 
spraying  more  than  others.  If  they 
are  properly  cared  for  the  yield  is 
enormous,  for  you  will  find  the  soil 
alive  with  potatoes. 

Most  of  our  early  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes  are  grown  among  young  trees 
or  in  the  blackberry  patches.  The 
larger  corn,  like  Evergreen,  we  grow 
in  field  culture.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
for  garden  culture  it  pays  to  stake  up 
the  tomatoes.  When  we  grow  them 
among  trees  we  tie  them  up  to  stakes 
so  as  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  •  of 
the  cultivator.  They  can  be  run  up  a 
grape  trellis,  and  fastened  so  as  to  give 
a  heavy  yield  of  fruit.  I  hear  of  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  who  provide  20,000  stakes 
for  tomatoes .  and  find  that  it  pays  to 
do  it.  We  have  a  few  melons  and 
squashes  in  the  garden,  but  most  of  our 
crop  this  year  will  be  grown  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  along  the  rows  of  trees. 
There  seems  to  be  less  trouble  from 
mildew  and  blight  on  the  hill  than  on 
the  lower  farm. 

We  use  bush  Lima  beans  freely — 
the  objection  being  that  in  a  wet  season 
the  pods  get  on  the  damp  soil  and 
rot  badly.  The  bush  varieties  are  a 
little  earlier  than  the  pole.  At  one  time 
we  grew  pole  Limas  quite  heavily  for 
sale,  but  as  the  fruit  makes  more  of 
a  showing  we  drop  the  truck  crops  one 
by  one.  When  we  get  into  the  real 

swing  I  want  asparagus,  strawberries, 
peaches  and  apples — a  fine  garden  and 
feed  for  the  stock.  But  of  all  these 

things  the  garden  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant.  If  I  were  to  try  to  detail  all 

the  work  you  might  think  it  too  much 
labor.  Once  get  interested  in  it  and 
learn  by  experience  how  to  work  it, 

and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
easily  a  man  can  supply  his  family  with 
vegetables.  There  is  not  a  piece  of 
ground  on  the  farm  that  will  teach  you 
better  farming  or  more  careful  culture 
than  a  good  garden  will.  h.  w.  c. 
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HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.  N.  BERWICK  ME:. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  D. 


For  All 

Housekeepers 


BLACK 


HAWK 

Family  ^ 
Grist  Mill 

Makes  finest  corn  meal  and  graham.  Grinds 
coffee,  spices,  rice,  cereals,  cracks  hominy  and 
grain  for  poultry.  Delights  the  women  folks 
because  it  grinds  so  fast  and  easy.  Price  $3.00. 
Freight  Prepaid.  Agent*  Wanted.  Ask  for  free  book. 

A.  H.  PATCH,  Clarksville,  Tenn* 

Also  makes  Black  Hawk  Com  Shelter 


Nitrate  ef  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 

305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Address  Office  Nearest  Too 


Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


[\ 


Oats 
Will  Pay 


even  on  poor  soil,  if  enriched 
by  the  use  of 


POTAi 


Potash  produces  more  grain  and  more  straw, 
and  better  quality.  See  that  your  fertilizer 
for  oats  has  not  less  than  5%  of  Potash, 

Potash  is  Profit 

Valuable  Literature  FREE  on  Fertilizing  OATS  and  all  Other  Crops 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


[POTASH 


CHICAGO— Mon adnock  Block 
ATLANTA— Candler  Building 


Our  Books 


Free 
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of 
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Grass  Growing 

br  forlYofit  — n— 


Modern 

Farming 

is  the  science  of  getting  as  big  crops 
from  long  used  fields,  as  our  early  farmers 
got  from  their  new  lands. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


is  the  mainstay  of  every  practical  farmer, 
plant-food  for  all  crops. 

OUR  FREE  BOOKS 


It  is  a  wonderful 


owing 

jthy  liny 
MiH'ket 


cover  the  whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fertilizing  and 
show  how  to  get  larger  yields  at  low  cost.  Send 
for  books  on  the  crops  in  which  you  are 
interested  and  make  « lore  money. 


tV in.  S.  Myers,  Director 
John  St.  and  71  Nassau 
New  York 
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Save  time,  energy  and  exposure.  Place  on  telephone  poles,  or  2x4^r 
spiked  to  fence  p.osts.  Nothing  to  break  or  wear  out. 

THE  OAKWOOD  MAILr  CARRIER 
Made  entirely  of  metal,  galvanized  or  painted.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Mail  box  water 
tight.  The  easiest  way  to  get  your  mall.  Write  today  for  information  concerning 
thirty  days’  free  trial  and  booklet  “Getting  the  Mall."  a  Good  Thing  (or  Long  Lnnea. 
OAKWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  56  Stanton  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


RO0 

FACTS 

AND 

FIGURES 

IN.OUK. 

Tree  book 

Fa 

show  why  it  will  be 
money  in  your  pocket  to 
layan  Asbestos  roof.  The 
figures  prove  the  economy  of  it. 
First,  because  Asbestos  is  the  only 
permanently  durable  ready  roofing. 
Second,  because  it  is  not  made  to  be 
painted,  coated  or  protected  in  any 
way.  The  Asbestos,  being  a  mineral, 
is  indestructible.  Y et  it  costs  no  more 
per  roll  than  some  ordinary  roofings 
which  cost  more  to  keep  painted  or 
coated  than  they  cost  in  the  first  place. 

J-M  Asbestos 
Roofing 

gives  real  fire  protection,  too.  No  othet 
roofing  made  does  this.  Don’t  listen  to 
“claims.”  Ask  for  the  facts.  Our  facta 
prove  our  claims.  Learn  also  why 
Asbestos  Roofing  keeps  buildings  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  Write 
today  for  Book  No.  53  and  samples. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  roofing  you 
want  this  book  will  help  you  choose 
wisely. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Home  Office,  100  William  8t.,  Hew  York,  H.  Y. 
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Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

Fromlto40H.P.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  reed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scrap  cake  mills.  Send  for 
our  catalog. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Let  this 

Free 
Book 

tell  you 
how  to 
double  your 
Potato  Money 

You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  howto 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
Just  say  on  a  postal,  "Send  me  your  potato  book.” 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 
Box  525,  Traverse  City.  Mich. 
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The  Rural  New- Y orker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established,  1850. 

: \ 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  Mew  York. 

Herbert  W.  Coixingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

.John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editors. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  IO’-j  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.’* 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  have  been  asked  by  a  number  of  readers  to 
state  just  what  the  proposed  primary  elections  law 
is.  We  have  waited  until  the  bill  for  such  a  law 
is  definitely  before  the  New  York  Legislature.  The 
laws  in  Western  States  vary  somewhat  to  suit  local 
conditions,  and  some  features  will  be  required  in 
New  York  which  would  not  be  needed  in  other 
States.  We  will  give  an  outline  of  the  proposed 
bill  as  soon  as  we  can  tell  definitely  just  what  de¬ 
tails  are  to  be  discussed. 

* 

Here  it  comes,  like  the  first  bluebird  or  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  pussy  willows : 

The  Government  free  distribution  of  seeds  has  begun. 
Isn’t  there  some  way  of  stopping  such  a  fraud?  The 
seeds  are  for  the  most  part  worthless.  What  can  we 
do  with  them?  No  use  to  plant  them.  M.  r. 

Our  advice  is  to  send  them  right  back  to  your 
Congressman  with  a  polite  letter  telling  him  that  you 
don’t  want  any  more.  If  there  is  enough  of  them 
ship  back  by  express.  That  will  help  make  your 
Congressman  a  shouting  advocate  of  parcels  post. 
Congressmen  seem  to  think  farmers  are  hungry  and 

thirsty  for  these  seeds.  Educate  them! 

* 

The  parcels  post  system  of  Great  Britain  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  comprehensive  one,  for  recently  two  ladies 
of  the  suffragette  persuasion  were  addressed,  postage 
prepaid,  to  Premier  Asquith,  and  delivered  by  the 
postal  authorities.  The  premiers  servants,  however, 
refused  to  receive  this  human  mail  (perhaps  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  explosive  or  dangerous),  and  the 
ladies  were  removed  by  the  police.  This  opens  de¬ 
lightful  possibilities  for  the  reform  of  hardened  pol¬ 
iticians.  Once  give  us  an  effective  parcels  post,  and 
when  Congressman  So-and-so  refuses  to  obey  the 
wishes  of  his  constituents,  they  may  stick  a  stamp  on 
Farmer  Smith  and  send  him  down  to  Washington  to 
remonstrate  with  the  recalcitrant  representative  in 
person. 

* 

Last  year  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  was  found  guilty  of  rebating  and  fined  $134,- 
000.  The  railroad  cut  its  published  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  sugar  and  on  barrel  staves,  thus 
giving  an  unfair  trade  advantage  to  the  sugar  trust. 
The  railroad  appealed  the  case,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  the  decision.  On  the  same  day 
the  court  decided  once  more  that  the  States  have 
power  to  regulate  business  of  corporations  done 
within  their  limits.  The  Railroad  Commissioner  of 
Louisiana  undertook  to  regulate  telephone  rates  in 
the  State,  and  the  courts  of  Arkansas  fined  the 
Hammond  Packing  Company  $10,000  for  refusing  to 
produce  its  books  for  examination.  The  Supreme 

Court  decides  in  favor  of  the  State  in  both  cases. 

* 

The  average  American  has  no  idea  how  much  he 
pays  for  public  privileges  as  compared  with  what  a 
better  service  costs  Europeans.  We  have  shown  re¬ 
peatedly  how  Americans  are  held  up  by  the  express 
companies,  while  a  parcels  post  gives  Europeans  a 
transportation  service  at  a  small  part  of  the  price  we 
pay.  The  telephone  service  is  nearly  as  bad.  Consul- 
General  Nash  tells  of  a  news-telephone  service  in 
Budapest,  Hungary : 

The  service  begins  at  8.55  a.  m.,  when  a  buzzing  sound, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  across  a  large  room  and  lasting 
for  15  seconds,  announces  the  correct  time.  At  9.30  the 
day’s  programme  of  important  events  is  announced ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  ceremonies,  lectures,  plays,  races,  etc.  At 
10  and  11  o’clock  stock  quotations  and  general  news 
items  are  given.  At  noon  comes  a  second  announcement 


of  t lio  correct  time,  followed  by  parliamentary  news  and 
general  items  of  interest.  At  12.45  stock  quotations  from 
the  local,  Vienna  and  Berlin  exchanges  and  general  news. 
At  2  o’clock  more  parliamentary  and  general  news,  and  at 
3  p.  m.  the  closing  prices  of  stocks,  meteorological  fore¬ 
cast,  local  personals  and  small  Items,  and  in  Winter  the 
condition  of  the  various  skating  places.  At  4  p.  m. 
court  and  miscellaneous  news.  From  4.30  to  6.30  military, 
music  from  one  of  the  great  cafes  or  gardens.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  the  subscriber  may  choose  between  the  royal  opera  or 
one  of  the  theatres,  and  later  music  by  one  of  the  tzigane 
orchestras. 

The  annual  cost  of  all  this  for  two  receivers  is  $7.31 
a  year — the  patron  also  paying  cost  of  installation 
of  phones — about  $8.50.  The  cost  of  ordinary  serv¬ 
ice  in  this  city  is  $90  a  year.  Suppose  a  service 
like  that  in  Budapest  or  even  a  very  simple  one 
could  he  extended  to  country  homes.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  change  it  would  make  in  farm  life.  Why  can 
it  not  be  done?  In  the  hands  of  some  monopoly  the 
price  would  he  put  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer,  who  m.ust  buy  at  retail  prices  and  sell 
at  wholesale. 

* 

Some  of  the  failures  to  prevent  blight  in  potatoes 
charged  against  Bordeaux  Mixture  do  not  belong  on 
that  side  of  the  sheet.  A  poor  soil  which  does  not 
contain  available  plant  food  to  nourish  the  potato 
plant  may  be  responsible  for  it.  So  may  weakened 
potato  seed.  If  the  plant  is  weak  from  the  beginning 
and  never  has  a  fair  start  it  is  doomed  if  attacked, 
and  Bordeaux  Mixture  cannot  save  it.  Another  thing 
which  many  fail  to  consider  is  injury  from  the  Potato 
beetles.  Whenever  the  beetles  are  numerous,  unless 
thy  are  promptly  killed,  the  plants  are  injured  so 
that  disease  finds  them  an  easy  mark.  Another  thing 
is  a  poor  spraying  outfit  which  does  not  drive  the 
spray  so  as  to  make  it  cover  every  part  of  the  plant. 
In  order  to  get  a  profit  from  spraying  with  Bordeaux 

these  things  must  be  attended  to. 

* 

A  non -political  convention  representing  all  lines 
of  industry  met  at  Indianapolis  last  week,  and  de¬ 
manded  a  tariff  commission  to  settle  rates  of  tariff. 
There  never  has,  been  a  stronger  presentment  of  the 
case.  The  demand  is  for  a  commission  appointed  for 
life,  like  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  All 
the  great  industries,  such  as  agriculture,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  commerce,  and  transportation  are  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  men  who  can  he  trusted  to  settle  tariff 
rates  on  a  business  basis.  Congress  is  to  establish 
a  high  and  low  rate  for  each  article  or  class.  The 
commission  is  to  have  the  power  to  fix  the  rate  be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes  after  hearing  evidence. 
This  is  the  most  business-like  tariff  proposition  yet 
made,  and  nothing  but  a  political  argument  can  be 
made  against  it.  We  believe  that  when  the  people 
understand  this  proposition  they  will  demand  it. 

* 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  has  been  ex¬ 
amining  some  of  the  so-called  molasses  feeds  sold 
in  that  State.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be  wheat 
screenings  mixed  with  chaff  and  oat  hulls,  with  a 
little  cornmeal,  and  smeared  with  molasses.  In  one 
sample  the  Station  found  86,000  weed  seeds  in  one 
pound  of  tluc  feed.  Over  22,000  of  these  weed  seeds 
were  alive,  and  they  were  the  meanest  weeds  a 
farmer  is  compelled  to  fight.  In  a  sample  of  screen¬ 
ings  only  one-third  was  found  to  he  flax  and  shrunken 
grain,  with  38  per  cent  of  weed  seed  and  21  per 
cent  of  dust,  broken  seed  and  sand.  Such  stuff  is 
sold  at  about  $16  in  Connecticut,  yet  as  “molasses 
feed”  it  often  brings  $30  or  more.  Here  is  a  sure 
way  to  stock  your  farm  with  weeds  and  empty  your 
pocketbook.  Yet  this  form  of  feed  is  popular,  and 
some  manufacturer  could  do  a  good  business  if  he 
would  guarantee  his  feed  free  from  live  weed  seeds, 

and  put  in  something  that  has  real  value. 

* 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  horticultural  “novelties” 
were  like  nuggets  dug  out  of  a  gqfd  mine.  The 
bigger  the  story  and  the  more  absurd  the  pictures  the 
faster  people  chased  after  them.  Untested  and  un¬ 
tried,  most  of  these  “novelties”  failed  and  were  dis¬ 
carded  after  a  few  years,  or  as  soon  as  people  got 
a  chance  to  grow  them.  Millions  of  dollars-  were 
taken  from  the  public  through  this  “novelty”  craze. 
The  crusade  against  it  was  started  bv  Mr.  E.  S. 
Carman  in  The  R.  N.-Y..  and  it  has  spread  until  now 
the  “novelty”  must  run  the  gauntlet  and  prove  itself. 
The  failure  of  the  “Seedless  apple”  promoters  is 
fresh  in  mind.  That  was  about  the  slickest  scheme 
to  sell  horticultural  wind  that  ever  happened,  and 
its  failure  has  made  half  a  dozen  other  promoters 
hesitate.  Small  “novelties”  may  he  boomed  for  a 
season  with  some  loss  to  the  public,  but  the  day  has 
gone  when  a  large  fraud  of  this  sort  can  he  system¬ 
atically  boomed  to  success.  The  campaign  against 
the  “novelties”  has  helped  the  legitimate  and  respon¬ 
sible  seedsmen,  for  they  are  the  most  conservative 
in  their  statements,  and  the  public  is  tired  of  ex¬ 
travagant  stories. 


Last  week  Herbert  K.  Smith,  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  made  a  report  on  “The  Great  Tobacco 
Corporation.”  Starting  18  years  ago  with  a  capital 
of  $25,000,000,  the  combination  now  has  a  net  cap¬ 
italization  of  $316,346,821.  In  1901  a  few  directors 
and  stockholders  had  secret  information  that  immense 
profits  could  be  made  within  a  few  years.  They 
organized  a  new  company,  and  offered  its  bonds  in 
exchange  for  common  stock.  They  offered  to  guar¬ 
antee  six  per  cent  on  these  bonds,  while  they  were 
permitting  the  stock  to  earn  only  four  per  cent.  Not 
knowing  what  was  up  the  stockholders  accepted  their 
offer,  and  turned  their  stock  over  to  these  few  men. 
Within  a  few  years  the  earnings  increased  rapidly 
so  that  the  few  owners  received  millions  of  dollars 
which  should  have  gone  to  the  original  common 
stock  holders.  That  was-  one  method  of  “high 

finance” — and  the  law  cannot  touch  the  robbers.  All 
these  profits  and  the  millions  which  these  sharpers 
put  into  their  pockets — all  came  originally  out  of 
what  the  farmer  produced.  As  in  other  cases,  the 
“farmer’s  share”  is  so  small  that  it  is  lost  sight  of. 

* 

Our  eastern  farmers  do  not  realize  how  coun¬ 
try  people  in  some  of  the  Western  States  have  been 
driven  to  act  together,  since  they  were  ahle  to 
put  business  interests  into  politics.  In  Ohio,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  question  of  local  option  by  counties  has 
given  country  people  a  great  opportunity.  Already 
61  counties  have  voted  saloons  out  of  business, 
and  practically  all  done  by  farmers’  votes.  The 
liquor  men  know  it,  and  they  try  to  retaliate.  A 
correspondent  sends  us  one  instance  of  the  way  it 
turns  out : 

Their  only  possible  weapon  so  far  has  been  attempted 
boycott.  But  the  farmers  are  the  hardest  fellows  in  the 
world  to  injure  in  this  way — they  have  the  eatin’sl  We 
have  a  “wet”  city  council  here.  The  council  tried  to  get 
even  with  the  country  people  by  quadrupling  the  rental 
of  the  outdoor  market  stalls  or  spaces  as  measured  along 
the  curbstones  on  a  certnin  street.  Did  the  farmers  trot 
up  and  pay  the  exorbitant  rates?  Not  much!  They 
organized  a  “Marketmen’s  Association,  leased  a  brand-new 
building  for  five  years,  got  in  out  of  the  wind,  snow,  sleet 
and  mud.  and  are  laying  up  money  at  the  same  rate  of 
rental  per  stall  that  the  city  proposed  to  make  these 
men  pay  for  standing  oat  of  doors.  The  city  council 
has  later  tried  to  persuade  the  association  to  allow  the  city 
to  “take  over”  the  whole  matter  and  .assume  all  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  lease,  but  the  farmers  said  NO! 

You  can  put  it  down  as  a  sure  thing  that  just  as 
soon  as  the  farmers  can  break  away  from  the  old 
issues  and  the  old  bosses  they  will  fight  for  their 
business  interests  in  a  way  that  will  frighten  the 
politicians.  Give  them  a  fair  primary  nominations 
law  in  New  York  and  you  will  soon  see  the  Leg¬ 
islature  beginning  to  represent  the  people.  We  do 
not  claim  that  all  evil  will  immediately  cease  when 
we  get  such  a  law,  hut  it  will  give  country  people 
a  political  chance,  and  we  have  faith  to  believe 
they  will  take  advantage  of  it.  In  Ohio  the 
liquor  men  tried  to  amend  the  law  so  that  “wet” 
towns  in  dry  counties  should  remain  “wet.”  This 
amendment  will  not  get  out  of  the  committee  from 
present  report.  Our  farmer  correspondent  adds,  “Oh, 
lioiv  we  did  plaster  those  fellows  with  stamps!” 


BREVITIES. 

Grafting  wax  for  leaking  tanks,  page  211. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  blight-proof 
potato.  * 

What  is  "Billion  Dollar  Grass?”  We  guess  that  it  is 
an  improved  strain  of  millet. 

Put  on  your  husking  pegs  when  you  tackle  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  Velvet  gloves  are  out  of  place  on  a  farmer’s 
hands. 

When  you  read  that  article  on  soldering,  page  211, 
remember  this  :  Y’ou  can't  make  the  solder  hold  unless  you 
have  a  clean  surface. 

Now  we  are  told  of  the  millions  to  be  made  in  growing 
Eucalyptus  in  California.  The  chances  are  that  you  will 
make  more  money  in  laying  drain  tile  on  your  own 
farm. 

It  hardly  seems  possible,  yet  we  are  told  of  single 
big  trees  in  California  which  each  contain  as  mueb  lum¬ 
ber  as  is  ordinarily  grown  on  20  acres  of  average  timber 
land. 

“I  note  your  remarks  about  automobiles  aud  oxen  in 
this  state,”  says  a  Connecticut  reader.  “Not  long  ago  I 
saw  a  big  touring  car  being  hauled  into-  town  by  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  The  owner  had  broken  down  near  a  farm.  He  did 
not  look  as  happy  as  the  driver  of  those  oxen.”' 

Be  sure  to  remember  that  you  cannot  expect  the  high¬ 
est  quality  potatoes  unless  the  plant  matures — that  is 
finishes  its  growth  in  a  natural  way.  A  plant  weakened 
by  beetles  or  blight  so  that  it  dies  prematurely  will  grow 
tubers  “half  baked”  by  nature. 

One  of  our  good  friends  sent  copies  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  as 
Christmas  cards.  With  each  one  went  this  cheerful  little 

verse. 

“An  uninvited  visitor,  who  plans  to  spend  a  year, 

Hath  need  to  pause, 

And  show  good  cause, 

Before  intruding  here, 

But  place  me  in  your  living-room,  I’m  not  at  all  alarming,, 
For  if  you  read. 

And  if  you  heed, 

I’ll  help  you  do  your  farming.” 


1900. 
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Pull  Your  Stumps 
All-Steel 

400%  Stronger  Than 
Any  Other 
Puller 


with  the  Only  Genuine 
le-Power 

HERCULES 

Stump 
Puller 


There  is  no 
longer  any  ex- 
c  u  s  e  ,  Mr. 
Farmer,  for 
you  having 
py  fields.  The 
problem  is  solved  for 
everybody  with  the 
latest  steel  Hercules 
Stump  Puller.  It  is  the 
only  a  11-steel  stumppul- 
lerandis  the  only  one 
that  uses  triple-power. 


Hitch  On — The  Stump  is  Bound  to  Gome 


The  strength  is  there  and  the  power  is  there.  You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers, 
but  this  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a  different  matter.  It  has  400%  more  strength  than 
the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  with  our  triple-power  attachment  a  one-third  greater  pull 
is  developed.  The  Hercules  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  is  the  only  stump  puller  tkat  is  guaranteed  for  three  years.  The 
only  stump  puller  made  -with  double  safety  ratchets ,  making  them  doubly 
safe.  The  only  stump  puller  having  all  bearings  and  working  parts 
turned,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power 
and  making  it  extremely  light  running. 


Cast  Iron 
16500  lbs. 


Look  At  This  T able 


You  will  see  why  we  have  made  the  Hercules  of  steel.  The  table 
gives  the  strength  per  square  inch  of  each  different  material.  Steel  is 
the  only  material  for  the  Hercules. 

Don’t  Risk  Dynamite 

It’s  dangerous  and  it’s  costly.  Besides,  it  only  shatters  the 
stump  and  leaves  the  roots  in  the  ground  to  grow  again.  The 
Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all,  big  stumps  and  small  stumps, 
good  sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  It  is  the  machine 
for  satisfactory  work  and  keeping  down  the  expense.  Investi¬ 
gate  it  now.  Our  little  books  are  eye  openers  for  people  who 
have  clearing  to  do.  Let  us  send  them  to  you. 

Free.  Write  today. 


Copper 
19000  lbs. 

Bronze 
36000  lbs. 


Malleable  Iron 
40000  lbs. 

Wrought  Iron 
47000  lbs. 


Hercules  Manufacturing  Co. 

330  17th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


STEEL. 


fZOOOO  LSS. 


Made  of  wire  that  is 
all  life  and  strength  —  wire 
that  stretches  true  and  tight 
^  and  yields  just  enough  under  impact 
to  give  back  every  jolt  and  jam  it 
receives. 

Made  of  materials  selected  and  tested 
in  all  the  stages  from  our  own  mines, 
through  our  own  blast  furnaces  and  rolling 
and  wire  mills,  to  the  finished  product.  Our 
employment  of  specially  adapted  metals  is 
of  great  importance  in  fence  wire;  a  wire 
that  must  be  hard  yet  not  brittle;  stiff  and  springy  yet 
flexible  enough  for  splicing — best  and  most  durable 
fence  material  on  earth. 

To  obtain  these  and  in  addition  apply  a  quality  of  gal¬ 
vanizing  that  will  effectually  protect  against  weather 
conditions,  is  a  triumph  of  the  wiremaker’s  art. 

These  arecombined  in  the  American  and  Ellwood 
fences — the  product  of  the  greatest  mines,  steel 
producing  plants  and  wire  mills  in  the  world. 

And  with  these  good  facilities  and  the  old 
and  skilled  employes  back  of  them,  we 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  possible  for  human  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  produce. 

Dealers  everywhere,  carry-  '  \  f  \  /  \  /  Y  /  Y  / 

ing  styles  adapted  to  every 
purpose.  See  them. 

American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co. 

Chicago 
New  York 
Denver 

i  raucUco  ..  iim\  hi  ^ 


Every  Farmer  ought  to 
know  more  about  Paint 

Good  paint  is  one  of  the  farmer’s  best  friends.  Paint  pro¬ 
tects  what  he  has  and  makes  it  earn  more. 

A  dilapidated  barn  will  protect  neither  stock,  crops  nor 
implements.  Dilapidated  implements  will  not  do  the  best  work. 
Exposure  to  weather  causes  the  greatest  dilapidation,  and  good 
paint  is  the  greatest  preventive  of  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
weather. 

The  successful  farmer  uses  paint  upon  his  house,  barn, 
agricultural  implements  and  wagons  to  make  these  things  last 
longer.  The  longer  they  last,  the  more  the  profit  from  his  farm. 

It  is  not  enough  to  apply  paint.  It  is  not  even  enough  to 
apply  good  paint.  The  important  thing  is  to  apply  the  right 
paint. 

Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes  offer  to  the  farmer 
paints  and  varnishes  each  one  the  best  for  its  particular  purpose 
— wagon  paint,  implement  paint,  barn  paint,  paints  for  the  in¬ 
side  and  outside  of  the  house,  each  the  best  of  its  kind  and  each 
peculiarly  adapted  to  its  use. 

This  Valuable,  Book  Is  Free 

A  book,  free  to  all  farmers,  tells  all  about  these,  explains  Uie  profit  in  using  the  right 
paint  rightly,  and  tells  where  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  can  be  had. 

Sherwin-Williams 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  USE 

S  W  P.  (SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  PAINT,  PREPARED )  — for  preserving  good 

buildings. 

S-W  CREOSOTE  PAINT  1 — for  prolonging  the  life  of  barns  and  other 

S-W  COMMONWEALTH  BARN  RED  f  rough  exteriors. 

S-W  BUGGY  PAINT— for  refinishing  the  carriage. 

S-W  WAGON  AND  IMPLEMENT  PAINT  — for  preserving  farm  machinery. 

S-W  ENAMEL  LEATHER  DRESSING  —  for  renewing  carriage  tops  and  aprons. 

S-W  PARIS  GREEN  1  .  „  ...  ,  , 

S-W  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  j  ~for  preVenting  destruction  of  crops  by  insects. 

S-W  MEDICINAL  LINSEED  OIL  —  for  treating  and  conditioning  of  horses  and 

other  live  stock. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co, 

LARGEST  (BECAUSE  BEST) 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  inquiries  lo  635  Canal  Road,  N.  IV.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


1909  Implement 
Guide  Free 

The  handsomest  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  farm  and  garden 
implements  is  ready,  and  every 
progressive  tiller  of  the  soil 
should  have  one  immediately.  It 
shows  the  latest  time  and  labor-savers  in  actual 
operation  in  field  and  garden,  and  gives  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  45  different  Planet  Jr.  imple¬ 
ments,  including  combination  hand-seeders, 
wheel-hoes,  cultivators  and  plows  ;  also  horse- 
hoes,  one  and  two-horse  cultivators,  harrows,  etc., 
together  with  attachments  and  their  use,  and  the 
weight  and  price  of  each  tool.  It  tells  what 
farmers  think  of  Planet  Jr.  implements,  who 
have  used  them  for  more  than  25  years. 

Planet  Jr.  implements  do  the  work  of  three  to 
six  men  better,  quicker,  cheaper  than  you  can 
do  it  in  any  other  way. 

They  are  made  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  who  invented  the  Planet  Jr.  to  supply  a 
vital  need.  Strong,  lasting  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  complete  56-page  Planet  Jr.  catalogue. 
Absolutely  free.  You  “need  it  in  your  business 
Fill  out  the  attached  coupon,  enclose  in  an  en¬ 
velope,  or  paste  on  back  of  a  postal, 
and  mail  to  us  at  once. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  <&  CO. 

Box  1107- V 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PA. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIB  FIRST  PLOWING. 

Calls  the  crow  from  the  pine-tree  top 
When  the  April  air  is  still. 

He  calls  to  the  farmer  hitching  his  team 
In  the  farmyard  under  the  hill. 

“Come  up,”  he  cries,  “come  out  and  come 
up. 

For  the  high  field’s  ripe  to  till  ! 

Don’t  wait  for  word  from  the  dandelion, 

Or  leave  from  the  daffodil.” 

Cheeps  the  flycatcher,  “Here  old  earth 
Warms  up  in  the  April  sun ; 

And  the  first  ephemera,  wings  yet  wet, 

From  the  mold  creep  one  by  one. 

Under  the  fence  where  the  flies  frequent 
Is  the  earliest  gossamer  spun. 

Come  up  from  the  damp  of  the  valley 
lands, 

For  here  the  Winter’s  done.” 

Whistles  the  liighhole  out  of  the  grove 
ITis  summoning  loud  and  clear : 

“Chilly  it  may  be  down  your  way. 

Hut  the  high  south  field  has  cheer. 

On  the  sunward  side  of  the  chestnut 
stump 

The  wood-grubs  wake  and  appear. 

Come  out  to  your  plowing — come  up  to 
your  plowing — 

The  time  for  plowing  is  here.” 

Then  dips  the  colter  and  drives  the  share, 
And  the  furrows  faintly  steam. 

The  crow  drifts  furtively  down  from  the 
pine 

To  follow  the  clanking  team. 

The  flycatcher  tumbles;  the  liighhole  darts 
In  the  young  noon’s  yellow  gleam. 

And  wholesome  sweet  the  smell  of  the.  sod 
Upturned  from  its  Winter’s  dream. 

— Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  in  the  Youth’s 
Companion. 

* 

A  Connecticut  reader  asks  how  to 
take  water  spots  out  of  an  Alice  blue 
pongee  skirt  which  suffered  defacement 
on  a  rainy  day.  This  is  beyond  us,  and 
we  fear  the  inquirer  will  find  such  spots 
impossible  to  remove.  Can  anyone  sug¬ 
gest  any  way  of  removing  such  stains? 

* 

Indian  delight  is  an  unusual  but 
delicious  cornmeal  cake.  Beat  two  eggs, 
add  one  pint  of  milk  and  half  a  teacup¬ 
ful  of  molasses.  Sift  together  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  cornmeal,  one  cupful  of  corn¬ 
starch  and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Add  the  milk  and  eggs  to  the 
meal  mixture,  adding  also  one  cupful 
of  freshly  boiled  and  cooled  rice.  Mix 
a  thin  batter,  pour  into  a  shallow  but¬ 
tered  pan  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Cut 
in  squares  and  serve  at  the  table  while 
hot. 

* 

A  pretty  new  work-bag  has  a  square 
pasteboard  bottom  covered  on  both 
sides  with  ribbon.  On  two  opposite 
sides  of  this  square  there  are  sewed 
little  silk  bags  shirred  top  and  bottom 
and  finished  at  the  top  with  a  draw¬ 
string.  On  the  other  two  sides  there  are 
sewed  straight  sides  of  silk-covered 
cardboard  with  shirred  pockets  on  the 
inside.  The  sides  of  the  bags  and  of 
the  straight  cardboard-covered  sides 
are  sewed  together,  and  the  result  is  a 
box  center  part  with  bag  ends. 

* 

Many  people  use  a  hot  flatiron  to  heat 
a  cold  bed  in  Winter,  and  a  recent  fatal¬ 
ity  reported  by  the  newspapers  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  a  danger  that  may  accompany 
this  practice.  A  careless  attendant  put 
an  overheated  iron  in  an  invalid’s  bed; 
the  bed  was  set  on  fire  by  it,  and  the  in¬ 
valid  suffered  such  injuries  that  she  died 
from  the  effects.  We  do  not  think  there 
is  as  much  risk  from  a  hot  brick  or 
soapstone  as  from  an  iron,  as  they  do 
not  part  with  their  heat  so  rapidly  as 
the  metal,  but  still  they  should  be  used 
with  care  to  avoid  scorching. 

* 

Some  one  asks  for  recipe  for  German 
prune  rolls.  Perhaps  Bohemian  kalace 
is  meant,  made  as  follows;  Dissolve  a 
compressed  yeast  cake  in  half  a  cupful 
of  warm  water ;  add  milk,  two  beaten 
eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  but¬ 
ter  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Mix  with 
four  cupfuls  of  flour,  working  the  dough 
to  a  smooth,  elastic  ball.  Set  to  rise 


over  night.  In  the  morning  turn  on  to  a 
floured  kneading  board,  roll  out  to  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  rounds,  place 
on  a  buttered  baking-sheet  two  inches 
apart  and  brush  with  melted  butter.  In 
the  center  of  each  biscuit  place  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  prune  jam,  let  rise  until  light 
and  bake  in  the  oven  to  a  light  brown 
* 

An  attractive  new  wash  cotton  goods 
is  racquet  cloth,  a  firm  material  looking 
like  linen  suiting.  It  is  very  suitable  for 
tailored  suits,  with  or  without  a  coat. 
It  comes  in  a  variety  of  colors,  and 
costs  18  cents  a  yard.  Kindergarten 
cloth  is  a  new  material  for  children’s 
suits,  lighter  and  finer  than  galatea,  but 
heavier  than  madras,  very  firm  and 
smooth.  It  is  shown  in  a  variety  of 
stripes,  and  various  combinations  of 
color,  at  25  cents  a  yard.  Domestic  cot¬ 
ton  crepes  in  very  pretty  colors  are  15 
cents  a  yard,  while  the  imported  cotton 
crepe  is  from  65  cents  a  yard  up.  This 
material  is  very  popular  for  separate 
waists  and  house  dresses,  as  well  as  for 
dressing  sacques  and  kimonos. 

* 

Our  first  outdoor  blossom,  this  year, 
was  gathered  February  15,  when  the  first 
snowdrop  perked  up  its  little  head  and 
looked  out  upon  a  damp  and  discon¬ 
solate  world.  As  the  weather  men  were 
predicting  a  blizzard,  the  snowdrop 
seemed  likely  to  suffer  from  misplaced 
confidence,  but  these  hardy  little  flowers 
freeze  and  thaw  a  good  many  times  dur¬ 
ing  their  period  of  bloom,  without  being 
any  the  worse  for  it.  Next  the  Crocus 
will  be  holding  its  gold  and  purple  cups 
up  to  the  chilly  March  sun,  and  we  shall 
begin  to  feel  that  Spring  is  really  here. 
These  Spring  bulbs  are  so  cheap  that 
there  is  little  excuse  for  being  without 
them,  even  in  the  smallest  garden,  and 
all  they  ask  is  to  be  tucked  under  ground 
in  October  or  November,  and  left  to  care 
for  themselves  afterwards.  Glory-of-the- 
snow  (Chionodoxa)  and  Siberian  squill, 
both  bright  blue,  are  also  with  us  very 
early  in  Spring,  and  give  an  infinity  of 
pleasure;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
them,  and  the  snowdrop,  blooming 
bravely  in  a  sunny  corner  while  snow 
still  remains  nearby.  If  you  have  never 
experienced  the  pleasure  of  these  early 
bulbs,  make  a  note  of  them  for  next 
Fall’s  planting. 

Raisin  Dumpling. 

Apples  are  “gone  but  not  forgotten,” 
and  rather  than  spend  time  in  idle  re¬ 
grets,  why  not  find  a  substitute?  If 
you  want  apple  dumpling  for  dinner 
just  roll  out  some  biscuit  dough  quite 
thin,  sprinkle  with  raisins  and  a  dash 
of  cinnamon  over  the  raisins ;  roll  up 
and  boil  two  and  one-half  or  three 
hours  in  a  pail  set  in  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water.  Keep  the  water  boiling 
and  keep  it  as  deep  as  th^  pudding  is 
in  the  pail  as  it  swells.  Otherwise  the 
top  will  be  underdone.  Serve  with  the 
following  sauce: 

Thoroughly  mix,  while  dry,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar  and  one  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  cornstarch;  add  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  lump  of  butter.  Pour  on  rapidly 
boiling  water,  stirring  briskly  as  you 
pour.  Boil  up  thoroughly;  flavor  with 
lemon,  and  serve  hot. 

EVA  O.  B.  GILBERT. 

Stuffed  Onions. — Peel  large  Bermuda 
or  Spanish  onions  and  parboil  them  for 
ten  minutes.  Drain  and  let  them  get 
perfectly  cold.  With  a  sharp  knife  dig 
out  the  center  from  each  and  fill  with 
a  forcemeat  of  minced  meat,  veal,  ham 
or  chicken,  well  seasoned  and  mixed 
with  one-third  as  much  fine  crumbs. 
Season  with  salt  and  cayenne  and  a  little 
butter.  Set  the  stuffed  onions  close  to¬ 
gether  in  a  dish,  fill  the  interstices  with 
crumbs  and  scatter  more  over  the  top. 
Pour  about  them  enough  weak  stock  to 
keep  them  from  burning— about  an  inch 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  will  do — and 
cook,  covered,  half  an  hour.  Uncover 
and  brown  lightly. 


Simpson-Eddy^tbne 

Zephyrette 
Ginghams 


Remarkably  durable 
new  dress  ginghams  of 
great  beauty,  fine  fabric 
and  absolutely  fast  col¬ 
ors.  These  results  are 
obtained  by  our  scien¬ 
tific  new  process  which 
marks  a  decided  advance 
in  the  making  of  stylish 
and  economical  dress 
ginghams. 


New  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 

— ? 
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EDdystoNl. 

Zephyrette* 


To  insure  get¬ 
ting  the  genu¬ 
ine,  be  sure  to 
ask  your  dealer 
lor  Simpson- 
Eddystono 
Zephyrette 
Ginghams. 
Write  us  his 
n  a  m  e  if  he 
hasn’t  them  in 
stock.  We’ll 
help  him  sup¬ 
ply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 

Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  wo  would  sell  to 
the  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished.  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 
Then,  after  _  v 

ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL  c!™ 

we  refund  your  r~~T  ’  ' 11 '  -*1  odve 
money  if  you  are  J rom 

not  satisfied.  I  $5.00 

to 

$20.00 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

standard  for  fifty 
years. 

Our  Illustrated 
Stove  Book, 
free,  tells  all 
about  stoves, 
drafts,  chimneys, 
etc.  Send  for  it. 
Gold  Coin  Stovo  60. 
3  Oak  St.  Troy. NY. 


Paper  3  Rooms 
At  the  Price  of  One 

Order  your  wall  paper  from  us  at 
the  wholesale  pi  ices.  You’ll  get  your 
exact  selection  promptly  and  at  one- 
half  the  usual  cost.  We’ll  show  you 
how  easily  you  can  hang  the  paper 
yourself  and  save  expensive  labor 
charges.  You’ll  find  three  rooms 
won't  cost  you  more  to  make  cozy 
and  attractive  than  one  did 
formerly.  Send  for  free 
sample-book  and  instruc¬ 
tions  today. 

Penn  Wall  Pnpcr  Mills, 
ltcpt.  F,  Philadelphia,  I’ii. 


-RAY 


Ash 
dealer 
for  it. 


Stove  Polish 


Trade  Mark 

Free  Sample.  Write  Dept.  A7.  ’ 

Lamon t,CorI  iss&Co. Agts.  7 8  HndaonSLILT.  I 


LASTS  LONGEST 


WING  PIANOS 


Endorsed  by  Schools,  Conservatories, 
and  Music  Teachers  Everywhere 

BEST  TONED,  most  SUCCESSFUL.  ESTABLISHED  40  YEARS, 
Itccent  Improvements  glvo  greatest  resonance.  Sold  direct.  No 
agents.  Sent  on  trial— freight  paid  ;  first,  last  and  all  the  time  bt 
uh — to^show  our  fklth  In  our  work.  If  you  want  a  good  piano,  you 
— 9200.  Very  easy  terms.  Slightly  used  “  hlghgrades/*  8 
Chlokorlngs,  2  Fishers,  2  Bradburys,  cto.,  |7f>  up;  taken  In  ex¬ 
change  for  Improved  Wing  pianos — thoroughly  reflnlshed.  Send 
for  bargain  list.  You  should  havb  anyway — “Book  or  Com  rum 
Information  adopt  Pianos. ”  152  pages.  N.  Y.  World  says:  “A  book 
of  educational  Interest  everyono  should  have.”  Free  ron  tub  ah  kino. 

Cut  Out,  To. day  fa  pin  trill  dolt)  and  write  name  and  ad* 
dress  In  marfrin,  or  write  for  FKEK  piano  book. 


WING  &  SON.  868-808  W.mh  St, 

_  *9  JSew  \  ork,  N. 


()on  t  Throw  it  Awa^ 


Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 


m**’crtT  PATru 


They  mend  ail  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
brass,  copper,  granitoware,  hot  water  bags 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 
^can  use  them ;  fit  any  surface;  two  million 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complets 
pkg.  assorted  sizes,  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  310,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 
1  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 
This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

XI.  C.  KOGEltS.  Box  11,  Meclianicsburg,  Ohio 


WILLIAMS  &  RENO’S 

sver-Se  as  Tours 

TO  EUROPE 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

By  a  FARMER-TRAVELER 

NO  HURRY!  NO  WORRY! 

CHOICE  ITINERARY  !  SELECT  COM  PANY  ! 

The  ideal  way  to  Travel  for  Recreation 
and  Instruction 

Our  dates  and  steamers  are  the  most 
popular,  and  bookings  are  rapidly  being 
made.  Those  desiring  to  join  must  act 
quickly. 

JNO.  R.  WILLIAMS 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4  Barry,  Illinois 


INSIDE 

-  and  ► 

OUTSIDE 

^\Whcre  /foWeaf] 
IKS:  Comes 


On  the  outside  all  rubber  boots  look  very  much  alike — the 
difference  is  inside.  Go  to  any  dealer  and  put  your  feet  inside 
a  pair  of  Buffalo  Brand  boots  and  you  will  immediately  notice 
the  difference — the  snug  comfort,  easy  fitting.  Why  all  this 
unusual  satisfaction?  There  is  rot  one  ounce  of  shoddy  and  no  re¬ 
melted  “old  junk  rubber”  in  the  Buffalo  Brand.  New,  lively, 
pure  Para  rubber  only  is  used.  Para  rubber  is  tough— it  stretches. 
Its  elasticity  gives  the  ease.  Its  long  life  makes  it  outwear  other  boots. 
Buffalo  Brand  boots  don’t  flop  about,  because  they  are  made  over 
aluminum  lasts  which  hold  and  keep  a  perfect  shape  during  vulcan¬ 
izing — the  intense  heat  of  which  warps,  shrinks  and  twists  the 
commonly  used  wooden  lasts.  Thrifty  careful  buyers  insist  upon 
getting  the  Buffalo  Brand.  Every  boot  has  our  Supreme 
Quality  Trade  Mark  at  the  top.  It’s  a  yellow  rubber  label. 
Insist  on  your  dealer  telling  you  all  he  knows  about 
these  boots— INSIST. 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO. 

27-83  So.  BUFFALO, 

Pearl  N.  Y. 

v.-  TpADUj*^'“  “ 
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Our  Friends,  the  Hybridists. 

In  this  day  of  specialists  when  people 
who  devote  themselves  to  one  subject 
know  so  much  about  it,  and  when  no 
one  can  hope  to  know  more  than  one 
subject  really  well,  all  that  the  majority 
of  us  can  do  is  to  enjoy  the  friendship 
or  at  least  the  labors  of  those  who  take 
time  to  be  experts  upon  the  subjects  we 
are  interested  in.  It  is  something  to  be 
able  to  say,  “No,  I  am  not  wise  on  the 
subject  myself,  but  I  have  a  friend,  or  I 
know  a  book,  where  we  can  learn  all 
about  it.”  This  is  co-operation  of  intel¬ 
lect,  and  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  best 
there  is  for  us  in  any  line  till  we  learn 
to  co-operate. 

Now  these  generalizations  came  to  me 
because  I  was  wondering  how  many  of 
the  women  and  young  people  in  our 
R.  N.-Y.  household  were  in  the  habit  of 
reading  the  page  headed  Ruralisms. 
Alost  of  us  country  dwellers  love  flow¬ 
ers,  we  take  a  great  satisfaction  tending 
our  small  posy  beds,  our  windowfuls  of 
potted  plants,  or  even  a  single  rubber 
plant  or  Boston  fern  if  that  is  all  we  can 
find  time  for.  We  are  an  observing  peo¬ 
ple  too,  and  in  our  drives  to  the  city 
and  across  country  we  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
what  success  other  flower  lovers  have, 
and  what  new  things  prove  adapted  to 
our  locality.  We  can  learn  all  this  while 
our  eyes  are  not  otherwise  employed, 
and  if  we  will  read  the  weekly  reports 
of  Dr.  Van  Fleet  we  can  also  store  our 
minds  with  an  astonishing  amount  of 
data  concerning  the  latest  and  best  plant 
lore  in  the  country.  We  shall  learn,  too, 
much  of  interest  in  the  way  of  plant  his¬ 
tory  and  of  what  is  being  done  and  what 
has  been  done  in  countries  across  the 
sea.  All  this  is  culture,  culture  of  mind 
as  simon  pure  as  any  the  schools  offer. 
You  must  be  often  in  the  city  to  be 
thoroughly  up-to-date,  but  drop  out  of  it 
for  a  season  and  you  are  flat  as  a  burst 
balloon.  Get  yourself  well  posted  upon 
any  subject  of  perennial  vitality  and  your 
store  will  never  grow  out  of  date  but 
will  remain  a  nucleus  to  add  to,  as  well 
as  a  treasury  into  which  others  will  be 
glad  to  dip  now  and  then. 

Moreover  no  one  can  read  of  the 
patient  persistence  of  the  enthusiastic 
breeder  of  plants  without  getting  a 
lesson  in  tenacious  devotion  to  one’s 
calling.  To  read  of  the  work  spent  upon 
even  one  class  of  plants  is  to  gain  a 
lively  interest  in  the  novelties  each  sea¬ 
son  sees  offered,  and  also  to  be  reminded 
of  the  great  advance  in  diversity  and  the 
notable  improvements  in  our  garden 
favorites,  which  a  look  10  or  20  years 
back  brings  to  mind.  There  have  been 
some  disappointments,  but  none  trace¬ 
able  to  the  hands  which  cross-fertilized, 
garnered,  replanted  and  selected.  If  you 
have  read  in  Ruralisms  what  has  been 
done  in  the  interest  of  lily  culture  alone 
you  have  some  faint  notion  of  the  un¬ 
rewarded  labor  each  new  variety  of  plant 
represents. 

On  page  958  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  men¬ 
tion  of  Luther  Burbank  and  his  spine¬ 
less  cactus,  with  a  brief  reminder  of  the 
work  of  other  originators  who  have 
passed  their  days  in  unrecognized  pov¬ 
erty.  Now  these  things  ought  not  to  be. 
But  who  of  us  expects  justice  and  grati¬ 
tude  from  mankind  in  the  aggregate? 
Individually  we  may  have  some  brain 
and  the  disposition  to  use  it  but,  so  far 
in  its  long  upward  climb,  humanity  is  no 
farther  advanced  than  those  children  of 
Hamelin  at  the  heels  of  the  Pied  Piper. 
Pipe  us  a  catching  air  and  we  all  fol¬ 
low.  Even  in  our  little  field  of  church 
or  home  or  Grange  work  how  many 
times  have  we  seen  the  praise  heaped 
upon  shoulders  which  have  borne  but  a 
slight  share  of  the  day’s  burden?  It  is 
good  for  us  to  be  reminded  now  and 
then  of  the  work  of  the  unrecognized, 
lest  we,  too,  add  voice  to  the  thoughtless 
chorus  in  which  each  one  cries  "Rah ! 
Rah !”  because  his  neighbor  does.  Of 


course  it  is  right  to  want  to  do  good 
work  to  help  on  the  world,  and  right  to 
enjoy  the  legitimate  fruit  of  one’s  labors, 
but  how  much  it  would  be  worth  to  us 
to  have  our  names  in  future  encyclo¬ 
pedias  is  a  question.  The  world  is  full 
of  good  and  faithful  souls  doing  their 
work  with  small  chance  of  overmuch  re¬ 
ward.  If  the  finger  of  notoriety  chances 
to  single  one  out  let  us  each  do  our 
little  best  to  leave  him  his  peace  and 
working  serenity  while  we  seek  to  level 
up  the  inequalities  of  fate  by  recognition 
of  the  unrewarded  efforts  going  on  all 
about  us.  But  we  farmer  people  are 
practical  if  anything,  and  those  who 
plant  gardens,  lawns  or  field  crops  will 
need  no  admonishing  that  they  learn  all 
they  can  of  the  seeds  they  plant  and  the 
stock  they  select.  Never  has  the  gar¬ 
dener  and  farmer  had  greater  need  of 
the  friend  who  can  tell  him  just  what 
may  be  fairly  expected  from  the  novel¬ 
ties  and  improved  strains  which  the  cata¬ 
logues  offer.  Though  we  all  have  our 
favorite  sorts  in  vegetables  and  grain 
seeds,  still  who  knows  but  better  varie¬ 
ties  may  have  come  upon  the  market? 
The  testing  of  new  things  is  at  least 
interesting  and  may  prove  profitable. 
But  above  all  we  need  the  advice  of  one 
who  speaks  from  actual  experience  and 
who  is  in  a  way  to  tell  us  of  the  past 
and  to  anticipate  what  may  reasonably 
be  expected.  prudence  primrose. 


Pumpkin  Brown  Bread. — Mix  the 
cornmeal  with  the  hot  pumpkin  instead 
of  water  or  milk.  Add  one-third  rye  to 
two-thirds  of  cornmeal.  Put  in  yeast 
to  raise  it.  When  light  bake.  This  is 
the  way  mother  made  it.  For  pumpkin 
corn  cake,  use  the  pumpkin  to  scald  the 
meal.  A.  b. 

Old-Fashioned  Corn  Pone. — One  gal¬ 
lon  sifted  white  meal ;  one  pint  of  fine 
bran;  *4  teacup  of  salt;  one  pint  of 
middlings.  Mix  together  with  enough 
warm  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Let 
it  stand  over  night  in  a  warm  place. 
In  morning  grease  the  Dutch  oven  and 
fill.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  all  day. 
This  is  the  genuine  Delaware  pone. 

MRS.  R.  M.  MCPHERSON. 


The  mere  fact  that 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  universally  recom¬ 
mended  for  Consumption 
is  proof  positive  that  it  is 
the  most  energizing  and 
strengthening  preparation 
in  the  world. 

It  warms  and  nourishes, 
it  enriches  the  blood,  stops 
loss  of  flesh  and  builds 

up.  Get  Scott’s. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World.”  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


^OWE R's 


SUCKERS 

wear  well  HI 
and  they  Keep  you 
dry  while  you  are 
wearing  them 
$300 

EVERYWH  EIRE 

GUARANTEED  WATERPROOF 
CATALOG  FREE 

A. J. Tower  Co.  boston,  u.sa. 

Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited,  Toronto,  can. 


Don't 
spoil  the 
beauty  of  a 
fine  Varnish, 

Enamel,  Stain 
or  Paint  by  apply¬ 
ing  it  with  a  poor 
brush  that  spreads  un¬ 
evenly,  shows  brush 
marks  and  sheds  bristles. 
The  only  brush  designed  especially 
for  first  class  home  work  is  the  Rubber- 
set  Home  Brush.  With  this  brush  you 
can  do  smooth,  even  and  workman¬ 
like  painting  and  refinishing. 

It  is  made  of  selected  China  bristles, 
full  and  springy,  tapered  uniformly  to 
a  thin  edge  for  smooth  spreading. 
Holds  more  paint — lays  it  more  evenly 
than  any  other — and,  best  of  all,  never 
can  lose  a  single  bristle  from  its 
Rubber  Bound  Setting. 

The  bristles  of  the 

RUBBERSET 

TRADE  mark 

Home  Brush 

are  held  in  a  solid  bed  of  hard,  vulcanized 
rubber  from  which  nothing  can  loosen 
them.  The  brush  may  be  cleaned  thor¬ 
oughly,  after  using,  with  turpentine, 
benzine,  gasoline,  kerosene,  ammonia, 
alcohol,  any  strong  cleaner,  without 
harming  the  setting.  Every  bristle  will 
be  in  place — springy  and  lively  as  ever. 

Every  brush  in  a  box  plainly  marked 
with  name  and  size. 

A  size  for  every  purpose,  from  1 
inch  to  3  inches. 

For  sale  at  all  dealers. 

Look  lor  the  name  on  every  brash 

PRICES  : 

1  in.,  20  cents  \%  in.,  30  cents 

2  in.,  40  cents  2%  in.,  50  cents 

3  in.,  60  cents  Entire  Set,  $1.85 

THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY 

SALES  office: 

5204  METROPOLITAN  TOWER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

MAIM  OFFICE,  FACTORY  AMO  LABORATORY: 

104  FERRY  STREET.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Branch  Offices- - Boston, Chieago.Sun  Francisco,  Montreal 


Buy 

Rugs  At 
Wholesale 
Prices 

Wo  sell  direct  to  you,  and 
ave  you  at  least  a  quarter  of 
your  local  dealer’s  price.  And 
you  get  the  best  possible  quality  for 
the  money.  More  than  tills,  we  guarantee 
every  rug  that  we  sell,  and  will  refund  what 
you  pay  us  if  you  are  not  pleased. 

Hancock  Rugs 

are  made  of  strongest  materials,  and  will  stand  long 
usage.  A  great  variety  of  artistic  designs  in  beauti¬ 
ful  fadeless  colors.  Ingrains,  Tapestrys,  Brussels, 

A  xmiusters  and  Velvets.  ! 

Our  Alpha  Tapestry,  9x12  ft.,  at  $11,  and  our  K.rmang 
Velvet,  9x12  It.,  at  $17  are  real  bargains.  We  pay  the| 
freight  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

These  aud  other  Hancock  Ruga,  from  $2  to  $30,  are  shown  I 
in  colors,  and  fully  described  In  our  money-saving  free] 
catalogue  which  we  want  to  sand  you.  Write  us  a  postal] 
for  it  to-day. 

Hancock  Rug  Mills,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia.! 


Pure  White  Lead  Paint  really  protecta 
your  buildings.  Forms  a  tough,  elastic  film 
that  never  cracks,  scales  or  checks.  Sub¬ 
stitute  paint  mixtures  may  temporarily  beau¬ 
tify  but  will  not  permanently  protect. 

There  are  many  brands  of  pure  Whit* 
Lead,  all  of  about  the  same  quality. 
There  is  only  one 


ThisPaintProtects 

r~ 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

Carter  White  Lead  is  chosen  by  the 
well-informed  and  discriminating  user — the 
man  who  knows.  It  excels  in  whiteness , 
beauty  of  finish,  spreading  qualities  and 
durability.  The  extreme  whiteness  of 
Carter  assures  strong,  true,  brilliant  and 
durable  colors — remember  this. 

Measured  by  square  yards  of  surface 
covered,  by  years  of  wear,  Carter  is  the 
cheapest  paint  you  can  buy.  Sold  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  Insist  on  its  use. 

But  send  NOW—  today— for  our  Valuable  Free 
Book,  which  tells  how  to  test  any  paint  for  purity; 
how  to  choose  a  harmonious  color  scheme,  and  give* 
many  other  helpful  suggestions.  We'll  send  with 
the  hook  a  set  of  colored  plates  showing  how  real 
huildings  look  when  painted  with 
Carter  —  just  what  you  have 
,  1  ong  wanted. 

[Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

12094  Peoria  St. .Chicago 

Factories:  Chicago— Omaha 


Don’t  Pay  Cash 

For  the  Millwork  for 
your  New  Home 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog 
containing  200  pages  of  Bar¬ 
gains  in  Sash, Doors, Frames, 
Moldings,  Stairwork, 
Porchwork  and  all  kinds  of 
Building  Materials.  We  ship 
from  Chicago  on  a  Binding 
Guarantee  of  Money  back  if 
goods  not  satisfactory.  Give 
you  30  days  in  which  to  make  payment. 

SCHALLER-HOERR  CO. 

138  Douglas  Station, Chicago,  Ill. 


200  -  PAGE 

BOOK 

FREE 


0 


Running  W ater  yj£r  Home 

You  can  have  every  conven- 
ience  of  the  best  city  water 

-"Vpl  • 


The 

Kewanee 
System  of 
Water  Supply 


supply — plenty  of  water 
delivered  under  strong: 
pressure  to  the  bath 
room,  kitchen,  laun¬ 
dry,  barn,  lawn, gar¬ 
den  —  anywhere 
This  service,  to¬ 
gether  with 
splendid  fire 
protection, 

will  bo  yours  M  No  elevated  or  attic  tank  to 
if  you  install  ff  leak,  freeze,  overflow  or  col¬ 
lapse.  The  Kewanee  Tank  is 
located  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in 
the  ground  and  the  water  is  de¬ 
livered  by  air  pressure.  Tank 
niade  of  stool  and  will  last  almost 
indefinitely.  Pump  the  water  from 
well,  cistern  or  other  source,  into 
tank  by  means  of  any  good  pumping 
power.  Our  engineers  will  plan  your 
water  system  without  charge.  Satisfactory 
results  guaranteed.  Complete  plants  |75 
and  up,  depending  upon  requirements. 

Over  9,000  Kowanee  Systems  In 
consful  operation.  Write  for  free 
page  Illustrated  catalog  which  explal 
everything.  Ask  for  Catalog  No. 

”  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 

Kewanee,  Ulinoi*.  _ 

1506 II ud3on-Termlnal  Bldg.,  Ej/ 

50  Church  St.,  New  York  City.  Ej  f“  ' £'\ 


t 


710 Diamond  Bank  Bldg.,Pitt*burg. 
1212  Marquotto  llldg.,  Chicago. 


WE  SHIP  on  APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  out 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1909  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  abicycleor 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  hrst 
I  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
W©  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

-  Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  b-80,  CHICAOO 


CURES 

■HEADACHES 

l<H25t50*  &$l°o  Bottles-, 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  little  slip  that  is  finished 
with  frills  at  the  neck  and  sleeves  is  a 
favorite.  Here  is  a  pretty  one  which 
can  be  made  from  lawn,  batiste  and 
similar  materials  or  from  flannel  or 
flannelette,  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  sleep¬ 
ing  and  greater  warmth  is  required.  It 
is  long  enough  to  keep  the  little  wearer 


6217  Infant’s  Slip,  One  Size. 


warm  and  snug.  The  slip  is  made  with 
front  and  backs.  It  can  be  closed  to  the 
depth  illustrated,  to  a  greater  depth  or 
for  the  entire  length  as  liked.  The 
sleeves  are  full,  gathered  into  straight 
bands,  and  the  neck  is  finished  with  a 
tiny  frill.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  is  2J4  yards  24  or  27,  2’4  yards 
36  or  2  yards,  44  inches  wide,  with  1  Ya 
yards  of  ruffling.  The  pattern  0217  is 
cut  in  one  size  only;  price  10  cents. 

A  very  attractive  boy’s  suit  is  shown 
in  No.  6221.  The  blouse  consists  of  front 
and  back  portions  and  is  finished  with  a 
big  sailor  collar  at  the  neck  edge  while 
its  closed  invisibly  at  the  front.  The 
sleeves  are  laid  in  plaits  that  are  stitched 
flat  at  their  lower  portions  and  the 
separate  shield  is  arranged  under  the 


6221  Boy’s  Suit,  6  to  12  years. 

blouse  and  joined  to  it  by  means  of 
buttons  and  buttonholes  beneath  the 
sailor  collar.  The  knickerbockers  are 
made  in  regulation  style  but  are  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  pockets  and  are 
drawn  up  by  means  of  elastic  at  knees. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (To  years)  is  5J£  yards 
24,  454  yards  32  or  2%  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  4  yards  of  narrow,  1)4  yard 
of  wide  braid.  The  pattern  6221  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  boys  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years; 
price  10  cents. 


Flemish  Carrots. — Put  to  simmer  one 
pint  of  sliced  Winter  carrots  in  boiling 
water.  When  almost  tender  add  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Slowly  cook  a 
quarter  of  a  cupful  of  chopped  onion 
in  one  tablespoonful  of  butter.  When 
tender  add  one  scant  cupful  of  seasoned 
brown  sauce,  or  gravy  if  at  hand,  one- 
half  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley 
and  the  drained  carrots,  and  simmer  for 
15  minutes. 


Little-Known  Annuals. 

Now  it  is  catalogue  time.  These  first 
harbingers  of  Spring  come  floating 
in  through  wintry  blizzards,  reminding  us 
of  the  promise  of  the  seed  time  and 
harvest,  which  has  never  been  broken. 
While  we  scan  the  pages  devoted  to 
choice  vegetables  let  us  see  what  they 
have  to  offer  in  a  few  easily-grown  an¬ 
nuals,  marking  them  for  future  refer¬ 
ence.  Everyone  grows  sweet  peas  and 
pansies.  They  are  standbys,  and  are 
all  that  the  name  implies.  Asters  are 
a  part  of  the  garden  system  of  Au¬ 
tumn.  Every  flower  garden  has  its 
beds  of  Phlox,  Petunias,  and  poppies; 
but  who  has  a  bed,  or  a  row,  of  Cal- 
liopsis?  It  makes  slow  growth  and  will 
not  be  in  bloom  before  the  last  of  June, 
but  from  this  date  till  November  it  is 
covered  with  bloom ;  starry  blossoms 
of  yellow  and  bronze,  in  many  com¬ 
binations,  borne  three  or  four  to  each 
long,  graceful  stem.  The  foliage  makes 
no  figure  in  the  decorative  value  of 
this  flower.  The  bright  green  stems 
with  their  blossoms  and  the  many 
black,  bead-like  buds,  constitute  the 
whole  effect.  Choose  a  vase  narrow 
at  the  bottom,  about  six  inches  high, 
and  two  inches  across  the  top,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  fall  into  a  natural  position, 
and  you  have  an  artistic  creation. 

Schizantlnis  is  overlooked  in  the  cat¬ 
alogues,  but  will  not  be  in  your  garden. 
It  requires  room,  and  if  you  crowd 
it.  will  only  show  a  few  blooms,  with 
little  of  the  grace  of  the  individual 
plant  that  has  room  to  develop  its  host 
of  velvety  “butterflies.”  Gypsophila 
elegans  is  a  charming  member  of  the 
Pink  family;  comes  up  promptly  and 
is  in  bloom  in  six  weeks  from  seed 
sowing.  It  grows  about  18  inches  high, 
branching  into  mistlike  cymes  of  small 
white  flowers.  Its  beauty  is  realized 
when  in  combination  with  others  of  its 
family,  from  the  dainty  carnation  to 
the  old-fashioned  Sweet  William. 
Some  loose  sprays  in  a  vase  of  sweet 
peas  are  fair  to  look  upon.  More  than 
one  sowiner  will  be  necessary,  as  its 
season  of  bloom  is  short. 

Antirrhinums,  or  snapdragons,  are 
favorites  of  the  children,  also,  of  the 
big,  fuzzy  bumble-bee.  This  comes 
under  the  head  of  perennials,  but  comes 
from  seed  to  bloom  as  soon  as  most 
annuals,  with  the  added  merit  of  sur¬ 
viving  the  Winter  with  little  protection. 
You  will  have  best  success  in  starting 
in  boxes  in  the  window,  as  the  seed  is 
dustlike  and  the  seedlings  very  slender. 
Give  them  a  sunny  window,  away  from 
stove  heat.  It  comes  up  in  about  10 
days  and  grows  very  fast.  After  once 
growing  them  you  can  hardly  fail  find¬ 
ing  some  volunteer  plants  near  the  old 
ones.  They  are  also  grown  readily 
from  slips.  Nothing  in  your  garden 
will  give  you  more  lovely  cut  flowers, 
sweet  in  perfume,  rich  in  coloring,  with 
unusual  lasting  qualities.  All  of  the 
above  are  distinctly  bouquet  flowers, 
and  may  be  grown  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  remote  from  the  devastating 
hen.  At  least,  let  us  try  something  new 
the  coming  season.  Many  of  the  old- 
time  flowers  have  been  so  improved  as 
to  he  scarcely  recognizable,  and  many  of 
the  best  are  so  cheap  that  little  or  no 
space  is  accorded  them  in  the  cata¬ 
logues.  Tt  is  not  always  the  money 
value  of  a  plant  that  makes  it  worth 
while  to  its  possessor. 

LILY  ELY  LITTLE. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affecft  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ElllE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Poston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


PATENT  '™uT  INVENT! 

Constant  Demand  Fob  Good  Inventions 

Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for  them. 


Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Wo  advertise  patents 
for  sale  free.  Highest  plass  of  services. 
Ask  for  our  references. 

Woodward  &  Chandlee,  Registered  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  0.  C. 


For  every  Garden  and  Lawn. 

tlA  Horticultural  Gem  of  use  and  beauty ,” — for  fruit  and  ornament, 
it  should  be  the  first  tree  planted  in  every  garden. 

Perfectly  hardy,  of  upright,  vigorous  growth,  with  the  most  brilliant 
reddish-purple  foliage;  a  prolific  bearer,  fruit  deep  crimson  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  ripening  before  the  earliest  of  ordinary  plums. 

We  offer  this  wonderful  new  Tree  with  its  double  use,  to  the  public, 
thi’s  Spring  of  1909  for  the  first  time;  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store  owning  and 
controlling  the  original  Tree  from  Luther  Burbank. 

Our  new  160  page  catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  with  beautiful  color 
plate  of  Othello  Plum,  mailed  free  if  you  have  a  garden. 


Special  Prepaid  Prices. 


Size  A-5  feet 
Size  D-234  feet 


Each 

$2.25 

$1.25 


3  for 
$6.00 
$3.00 


FREE  ^-/CATALOG 

84*86  Randolph  St.  CHICAGO 

or  14  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


^  4#  Seeds,  Plants, 'Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vinos,  Shrubs,  Fruit 
ami  Ornamental  Trees.  Tho 
best  by  65  years'  test.  1200  acres, 
60  in  Hardy  Roses,  none  bet¬ 
ter  grown.  44  greenhouses  of 
Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus,  Ever- 
blooming  Boses,  etc.  Seeds, 
Plants,  Koses,  Bulbs,  Small 
Trees,  etc.,  by  muil  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Immense  stock  of 
CHOICE  CANNAS,  queen  of 
bedding  plants.  60  choice  collections  cheap  in  Seeds, 
Plants.  Roses,  etc.  Elegant  168-page  Catalog  FREE. 
Send  for  it  today  and  see  whut  values  we  give  for  a 
little  money. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  187.  Painesville.  0. 


rcai-imsbii 


LIVINGSTON’S  Now  Giant-Flower-  \ 
ing  Nasturtiums  are  absolutely  un¬ 
rivaled.  They  never  disappoint. 
We  will  send  5  large  < 
packets  (all  different 
colors).  TRY  THEM. 
Our  superb  ISO  page  Seed  and 
Rose  Catalogue,  illustrated  in  colors, 
IS  FREE.  Send  for  it  today. 

LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,  Bo*  157.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


For  10c 


Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide) 

tells  how  to  grow  Vick  Quality  Flowers,Fruits(( 
and  Vegetables.  Valuable  information  for  the 
grower  or  farmer.  Free  on  request. 

>°  JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.\ 


DAHLIAS 


-20  kinds  (my  selection)  $1.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  H.  HURT.  Taunton,  Mass. 


ILADIOLUS'^ 

BULB LETS 

200  for  25c 

Do  you  love  flowers?  I  do  and 
I  wantevery  one  to  have  plenty. 
My  special  hobby  is  the  Gladi¬ 
olus,  and  I  have  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the 
world.  I  have  nearly  1,000 
varities,  many  of  them  6 
inches  across — every  color 
of  the  rainbow— will  grow 
anywhere.  ^ 

Just  for  a  Starter 

Send  me  25c  and  I  will  mail 
you  200  bulblets  of  my 
finest  varities  (1,000  for 
$1.00)  postpaid,  with  full 
cultural  instructions.  Some 
will  bloom  this  year,  and 
all  will  make  large  bulbs 
which  will  bloom  and  mul¬ 
tiply  next  year.  Large 
bulbs  ready  to  bloom,  30c 
per  dozen.  Rare  varieties 
more. 

Field’s  Seed  Book  Free 

I  wrote  It  myself— 20  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  It — just  what  you  want 
to  know  about  flowers,  farm  and 
garden  seeds.  Tells  how  I  test 
and  guarantee  them  to  make  good. 
Write  today  before  the  bulbs  a  nd 
books  are  gone.' 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


I 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Firo  and  Stormproof,  Galvanized,  Durable,  Ar¬ 
tistic,  Inexpensive.  Highly  Endorsed.  Catalog 
nnd  testimonials  ? 

Montross  M.  8.  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J, 


Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company 
«,»  ew«y  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
-  -  does  it== 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered  ;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

.Glass  slips  in;  no  putty;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  catalog  O-  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

'Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material 


IJ24  faints  this  House 

I?  “Tower"  Paint 

Best  Paint  in  the  World  cB00a1'“dy'"?'J&hS 

colors.  Then  you  will  not  need  to  paint  again  for  about 
8  years.  That  is  53  cents  a  year  for  improving  the  looks  and  value  of  your  property.  This  low  priced 
and  long  lasting  paint  is  only  procurable  of  us.  It  is  the  highest  grade  paint  in  the  world.  We 
have  other  paint  much  cheaper  than  this  and  much  cheaper  than  any  other  house  can  sell,  as  low.  in 
fact,  as  $2- 50  for  a  house  like  this.  But  it  will  not  look  as  good  nor  last  as  long  as  our  reliable  “Tower” 
paint  at  $4.24,  though  fully  as  good  as  other  firms  sell  for  their  best  paint  at  a  much  higher  price. 

What  Size  Building  Are  You  Going  to  Paint? 

Let  us  tell  you  in  dollars  and  cents  our  low  price 
for  paint  enough  for  body  and  trim  two  coats, 
to  do  the  job  in  a  perfect  manner  and  at  least 
cost.  We  make  no  charge  for  this  information. 

Get  Our  Paint  Book  Now.  Figure  out  the 
cost,  best  colors,  etc.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free. 
Just  write  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  and  say: 
“Send  me  your  new  House  and  Barn  Paint  Book 
and  Color  Card.”  or  cut  out  this  ad.,  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  to  us. 

JP  Michigan  Ave.,  Madison 

If  Hi  81  OL  l)0«  and  Washington  Sts. 


Before  you  buy  get  our  big  1909 

Paint  Book  and  Color  Card 

It  tells  you  how  to  estimate  cost  of  paint  for  any 
building,  how  to  combine  colors,  bow  to  save 
money  and  do  the  job  right — in  facl  what  you 
ought  to  know  about  buying  and  using  paint. 
Color  Card  shows  about  125  actual  samples  of 
our  paint. 


Branch  House 
19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY 


Montgomery 


CHICAGO  ra 
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Sandwiches. 

Aberdeen  sandwiches  are  delicious. 
To  prepare  them  chop  fine  some  cold 
chicken,  and  half  the  quantity  of  cold 
boiled  ham,  or  tongue,  or  both.  Add 
white  sauce,  just  enough  to  make  la 
nice  paste,  season  to  taste  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  just  a  wee  bit  of  cayenne. 
Spread  on  freshly  toasted  thin  bread. 
If  they  get  cold  in  spreading  place  in 
the  oven  and  heat  thoroughly.  Serve 
hot. 

Peanut  Sandwich. — Chop  in  the  meat- 
cutter  some  nice  crisp  peanuts ;  add 
olive  oil  to  make  a  paste;  a  sprinkle  of 
salt  and  spread  between  thin  slices  of 
bread  or  crackers. 

Cheese  Sandwich. — Put  one-half  pound 
good  cheese  through  the  chopper,  add 
one  tablespoonful  butter,  creamed;  one 
tablespoon  of  any  good  hot  sauce  or 
catsup;  a  little  vinegar;  tablespoonful 
sugar,  and  a  good  big  pinch  of  salt. 
Nice  for  whole  wheat  or  white  bread, 
and  delicious  between  graham  wafers. 

Bacon  and  Egg  Sandwich. — Nice  thin 
slices  of  streaked  bacon ;  put  on  toaster 
and  place  toaster  on  shallow  baking  tin, 
and  place  in  hot  oven.  When  bacon 
is  done  you  will  find  all  the  fat  that 
has  cooked  out  in  the  baking  pan,  leav¬ 
ing  the  bacon  nice  and  crisp.  Now  fry 
as  many  eggs  as  you  need  and  turn 
when  you  fry ;  in  this  way  both  sides 
will  be  cooked  but  not  too  hard.  Plave 
the  bread  nicely  toasted  and  buttered 
and  kept  hot ;  spread  with  nice  crisp  let¬ 
tuce  leaves ;  on  leaves  spread  broken 
bits  of  bacon,  then  an  egg,  then  lettuce 
and  toast.  The  round  loaves  from  the 
bakers  are  nice  for  these  sandwiches. 

Oyster  ^Sandwich. — Toast  'bread  on 
one  side  only.  Drain  fresh  oysters  on 
a  napkin.  Dip  them  in  olive  or  salad 
oil,  with  a  very  little  vinegar  in ;  place 
on  toasted  side  of  bread  and  lay  on 
another  slice  toast  side  down.  Spread 
the  outside  with  a  little  of  the  oil, 
place  sandwich  in  toaster  and  toast 
to  a  nice  brown,  and  be  careful  not  to 
burn.  Serve  hot. 

Pot  cheese  laid  on  lettuce  leaves  be¬ 
tween  white  bread  or  crackers  makes  a 
very  nice  sandwich,  as  does  celery. 
Chop  celery  very  fine ;  add  an  equal 
amount  of  cream  cheese  and  sufficient 
sweet  cream  to  moisten  to  a  paste.  Pot 
cheese  may  be  used  with  the  celery;  if 
creamy  do  not  add  the  sweet  cream.  In 
cutting  bread  for  sandwiches  the  loaf 
should  be  all  cut  before  beginning  to 
spread,  and  using  the  slices  as  they  come 
off  the  loaf;  in  this  way  they  will 
look  better  and  more  even,  as  you  know 
all  loaves  are  not  the  same  size  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  I  have  often  been 
troubled  with  the  butter  being  too  hard 
to  spread.  Now  I  cut  it  up  in  small 
pieces  and  place  it  in  a  bowl  that  has 
tepid  water  in  it;  this  softens  but  does 
not  melt  it,  and  it  will  spread  very 
nicely.  _  J.  A.  M. 

A  Reformed  Mince  Pie. — The  mince 
pie  construction  noted  on  page  52  is  all 
wrong.  A  vegetarian  and  teetotaler 
mince  pie  should  be  made  so:  Take 
German  lentils  and  boil,  straining  off 
for  soup  most  of  the  liquid  as  in  making 
mince  meat ;  then  dry  the  remainder  to 
the  usual  condition.  Take  chopped 
apples  and  spices,  but  use  lemon  juice 
instead  of  cider;  some  of  the  lemons 
might  ft?”  chopped  fine.  This  makes  a 
far  better  tasting  pie  even  for  the  drunk 
ard  and  carnivora — as  I  have  heard 
them  say.  elbert  wakeman. 

Plain  Rolls. — Make  sponge  with  two 
cups  of  scalded  milk  that  has  slightly 
cooled,  a  scant  quart  of  flour  and  one 
cake  of  compressed  yeast  dissolved  in 
one-half  cup  lukewarm  water.  Cover 
and  leave  in  warm  place  to  rise.  When 
light,  stir  well ;  add  two  teaspoons  salt 
and  beat  in  flour  until  stiff  enough  to 
knead,  then  knead  until  smooth.  Let 
rise,  then  form  in  rolls  the  shape  de¬ 
sired  or  in  bread  sticks ;  let  rise  again 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  until  well 
done. 
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Wear  STEEL  SHOES! 

Absolute  Protection  Against 


Colds,  Rheumatism,  Stiffness,  Discomfort 
fSSll  No  More  Blistered ,  Aching  Feet 

"  dl Sip  GOOD-BYE  to  CORNS  and  BUNIONS / 


Pnt. 

I)ec,.4, 

1906 

Others  Pending 


Send  for  our  booklet, 

“The  Sole  of  Steel” — or 
better  still,  send  for  a  pair 
of  Steel  Shoes  on  the  order 
blank  below. 


Steel  Shoes  are  3  to  6  Times 

Better  than  the  Best  All-Leathers 

These  are  the  greatest  shoes  for  rough  work  that  have 
ever  been  offered  to  farmers,  stockmen  and  all  who 
work  outdoors.  Shoes  that  fit  the  foot  and  keep  their 
shape  under  any  and  all  conditions.  Shoes  that  have 
indestructible  steel  soles,  turned  up  to  protect  the  uppers.  Shoes  of  wonderful  ease  and  comfort,  keep¬ 
ing  the  feet  warm  and  dry  in  the  coldest  weather,  regardless  of  mud,  snow  or  slush.  Shoes  made  so 
strong  that  one  pair  will  outwear  three  to  six  Pairs  of  the  best  all-leather  shoes! 

The  economy  of  Steel  Shoes  is  such  that  they  save  from  $5  to  $10  of  your  shoe  money  in  a  single  year ! 
And  the  saving  in  medicines  and  doctors’  bills  will  pay  for  a  pair  many  times  over. 

How  Our  1909  Model  STEEL  SHOES  Are  Made 

Secret  of  Their  Economy,  Comfort  and  Endurance  Explained 

These  are  the  only  Steel  Shoes  in  existence.  The  combination  of  a  specially  made  light,  thin  steel  and 
the  best  grade  of  pliable,  waterproof  leather  solves  the  problem  of  the  Perfect  Work  Shoe,  for  all  time  to 
The  adjustable  steel  rivets  on  the  19Q9  model  Steel  Shoes  add  the  finishing  touch  of  perfection. 


come. 


The  Turned-Up  Steel  Soles 


We  stamp  the  soles  and  an  inch  above  the  soles  out  of 
a  light,  thin,  rust-resisting,  seamless  special-process  steel. 
One  piece  of  steel  from  toe  to  heel  and  all  araund  the  edges. 
No  cracks  or  seams  to  hold  moisture  or  mud. 

Adjustable  Steel  Rivets 

The  bottoms  of  soles  are  studded  with  adjustable  steel 
rivets.  These  rivets  serve  the  double  purpose  of  protecting 
the  soles  from  wear  and  giving  a  firm,  sure  footing.  When 
partly  worn  they  can  be  instantly  replaced ,  by  the  wearer, 
with  new  Steel  Rivets.  50  Extra  Steel  Rivets  cost  only  30 
cents,  and  will  keep  your  shoes  in  good  repair  for  at  least 
2  years.  And  the  rivets  at  the  tip  of  toe  and  ball  of  foot 
are  the  only  ones  that  wear.  Steel  Shoes  never  go  to  the 
Repair  Shop,  for  there’s  nothing  to  wear  but  the  rivets. 
And  the  steel  soles  shed  mud  almost  as  easily  as  they 
shed  water. 


Pliable  Leather  Uppers  Riveted  to  Steel  Soles 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of  pliable 
waterproof  leather  fastened  forever  to  the  steel  soles.  No 
water  or  moisture  can  possibly  penetrate  Steel  Shoes. 
They  are  always  bone  dry  inside. 

Hair  Cushion  Insoles  Give  Elasticity 

The  inner  soles  of  Steel  Shoes  are  springy  hair  cushions , 
which  give  elasticity  to  the  tread  and  absorb  the  jar  when 
you  walk  on  frozen  or  stony  ground.  They  also  absorb 
perspiration  and  foot  odors. 

They  are  easily  slipped  out  for  airing  and  cleansing. 
Being  shaped  to  fit  the  feet  and  having  these  yielding  Hair 
Cushions,  Steel  Shoes  keep  your  feet  free  from  corns, 
bunions,  callouses  and  soreness.  The  rigid  steel  soles 
keep  the  uppers  from  cracking,  twisting  or  warping  out  of 
shape — and  the  leather  never  gets  hard.  The  result  is  the 
most  comfortable,  durable  and  satisfactory  working  shoe 
that  you  ever  put  on  your  feet.  After  all  the  discomfort 
of  wearing  run-over,  misshapen  leather  shoes  or  hot  rub¬ 
ber  boots,  it’s  a  treat  to  your  feet  to  wear  “STEELS.” 


Kick  Old  Leather  Shoes,  Boots  and  Arctics  Into 

“Kingdom  Come”- Wear  STEELS! 


Steel  Shoes  Save  Doctors’  Bills 

If  you  wear  Steel  Shoes  you  can  work  all  day 
in  mud  and  water  or  snow  without  having  wet 
or  cold  feet.  Thus  you  escape  colds,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  neuralgia  and  the  long  train  of  ills  that 
result  from  cold,  wet  feet.  The  dread  Pneu¬ 
monia  often  results  from  inadequate  foot  pro¬ 
tection.  Steel  Shoes  pay  for  themselves  again 
and  again  by  preventing  sickness  and  saving 
doctors’  bills.  Wear  Steel  Shoes  and  you  can 
work  in  cold,  wet,  stormy  weather  that  would 
otherwise  keep  you  idle. 

Steel  Shoes  Feel  Fine  On  the  Feet 

They  need  no  breaking  in.  From  the  very 
moment  you  first  put  them  on  they  feel  per¬ 
fectly  easy  and  comfortable.  They  are  carefully 
shaped  over  lasts  that  were  patterned  from 
good,  honest  feet.  Easy  on — easy  off.  And  easy 
every  minute  you  wear  them.  They  rest  the  feet 
by  affording  support  exactly  where  it  is  needed. 
They  do  not  run  over  or  get  tight  in  places  after 
being  wet  like  an  all-leather  shoe.  No  more 
tired,  aching,  blistered,  calloused,  sore  and  ten¬ 
der  feet  if  Steel  Shoes  ate  worn. 

Steel  Shoes  Outwear  Three  to  Six 
Pairs  of  All-Leathers 

This  is  a  strong  statement,  which  a  trial  will 
prove  to  be  absolutely  true. 

Think  what  this  means  in  economy!  A  saving 
of  at  least  $5  to  $10  of  your  shoe  money  every 
year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  added  comfort  and 
freedom  from  colds,  aches  and  pains.  Think, 
too,  of  the  saving  in  time,  as  you  need  not  stop 
work  for  bad  weather.  And  yet  Steel  Shoes 
cost  about  the  same  as  the  work  shoes  or  rubber 
boots  you  are  wearing  now. 

MORAL:  Don't  Torture  Your  Feet  in  Hard,  Shape¬ 
less  Leathers  or  Injure  Your  Health  Wearing 
Rubber  Boots. 

STEEL  SHOE  CO - 

73,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Canadian  Branch 

TORONTO ,  CANADA 


Steel  Shoes  in  Sizes  5  to  12 

6  inch,  9  inch,  12  inch,  or  16  inches  High 

Steel  Shoes  are  made  in  all  regular  sizes.  In 
each  size  we  give  you  choice  of  6  inches,  9  inches, 
12  inches,  or  16  inches  high. 

There’s  a  Steel  Shoe  for  every  purpose,  from 
general  farm  work  to  ditch  digging. 

Our  $2.50  Steel  Shoes — 6  inches  high — are  as 
good  as  any  all-leather  $3.50  shoes. 

Our  $3.00  Steel  Shoes — 6  inches  high — have  an 
extra  grade  of  leather  and  are  better  than  any 
$4.50  all-leather  shoes  on  the  market. 

Our  $3.50  Steel  Shoes— 9  inches  high— are  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  best  $5.00  all-leather  shoes. 

Our  $5.00  Steel  Shoes — 12  inches  high — are  the 
equal  of  any  $6.00  all-leather  shoes  made. 

Our  $6.00  Steel  Shoes — 16  inches  high — are  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  best  all-leather  shoes  regardless 
of  cost. 

Shoe  money  cannot  buy  bigger  value  than 
you  get  in  Steel  Shoes. 

Order  a  Pair  of  “Steels”  Today 

( Fill  out  order  blank  below ) 

We  have  told  you  all  about  Steel  Shoes— and  every 
word  is  true. 

We  make  you  safe  in  sending:  money  for  a  pair  of 
Steel  Shoes  rigrht  now  or  any  time,  by  agreeing:  to  re¬ 
fund  every  penny  you  pay  us,  without  delay  or  argument, 
if  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied  when  you  see  the  shoes. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6-inch  high  Steel  Shoes 
at  $3.00  a  pair,  or  the  9-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  at  $3.50  a 
pair,  as  they  give  best  satisfaction  for  general  service. 

Remit  the  price  of  either  pair,  stating  size  of  shoe  you 
wear,  and  we  will  ship  these  splendid  Steel  Shoes  by 
fast  express.  You  run  absolutely  no  risk,  as  your 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  when  you  see  the  shoes.  Fill  out,  tear  off  and 
mail  the  ORDER  BLANK  today. 


',“,’.1  !  ORDER  BLANK  FOR  STEEL  SHOES 

Shoes  at  J 

once  and  t  Steel  Shoe  Co. 


get  the 

full 

benefit 

of  their 

comfort 

and 

steady 

Service 


Gentlemen: — 

I  enclose _ 


Dept.  73,  Racine,  Wis. 


for  $_ 


in  payment  for. 


.pair  Steel  Shoes,  size. 


Name 


Town. 


.  State 


i  County _ _ _R.F.D., 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  PASTURED  ORCHARD. 

Having  pastured  my  mature  orchards 
for  more  than  30  years,  I  am  fre¬ 
quently  asked  concerning  its  practica¬ 
bility;  will  therefore  briefly  give  my 
opinion  and  experience  concerning  it. 
First:  I  would  most  emphatically  state 
that  for  the  growing  orchard  up  to  at 
least  20  years  of  age,  on  tillable  land. 
^  there  is  no  question  but  that  such  should 
be  cultivated.  Of  course,  on  rough 
land,  such  as  the  editor  of  this  paper 
has  set  with  trees,  there  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  be  made.  All  such  orchards 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  whether 
they  may  not  be  profitably  pastured 
later  will  depend  on  the  height  of  the 
trees  and  the  kind  of  farming  followed. 
Not  every  fruit  farm  can  keep  stock. 

Again,  I  am  sure,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  San 
Jose  scale,  the  tree  of  the  future  is  a 
low-headed  one.  Such  an  orchard  can¬ 
not  be  pastured,  unless  a  good  bit  of 
it  is  on  the  trees,  rather  expensive 
kind  of  feed.  A  friend  who  was  in  one 
of  my  orchards,  set  15  years,  noting 
the  low-hanging  branches — although 
this  one  is  headed  higher  than  later 
plantings — said :  “How  are  you  going 
to  pasture  this  orchard?”  I  replied:  “I 
am  not  going  to  pasture  it.”  “I 
thought  you  believed  in  pasturing  nta- 


were  a  number  of  trees.  These  trees 
bore  heavily.  The  fruit  was  almost  free 
from  worms  and  highly  colored.  It 
was  not  practical  for  me  to  keep  hogs 
enough  to  pasture  all  the  orchards.  I 
reasoned :  “Why  not  put  in  sheep  ?” 
These  I  had  always  kept;  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  dogs  I  did  not  dare  to 
put  them  in  distant  fields.  In  1878  I 
seeded  with  pasture  grasses,  a  five- 
acre  orchard, — the  oldest  and  closest  to¬ 
gether — and  put  in  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Before  the  Summer  was  over,  under  the 
trees  it  looked  as  if  some  one  had 
sowed  licorice  drops.  That  year  there 
was  a  small  crop  generally  with  us, 
but  the  year  following  I  had  apples  in 
abundance  and  of  a  color  and  with  a 
freedom  from  worms,  not  known  in  that 
orchard  for  years.  I  will  guarantee 
that  a  worm  passing  through  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  a  sheep  will  never  have  any 
children. 

The  following  year  I  put  down  an¬ 
other  and  larger  orchard,  later  an¬ 
other.  This  last  demonstrates  what  I 
have  said  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
enough  stock  in  the  orchard  really  to 
feed  the  trees.  There  is  no  water  in 
it,  and  we  have  to  let  the  stock  have 
access  to  it  through  the  larger  one. 
They  go  there,  and  feed,  and  nearly 
always  return  to  the  other  to  sleep  or 
chew  the  cud.  The  difference  in  the 
trees  and  fruit  is  very  marked. 

Results. — Except  in  the  last  named, 
since  they  were  pastured,  I  have  never 
put  a  spoonful  of  fertilizer  of  any  kind 
on  them,  other  than  that  deposited  by 
the  stock.  We  have  had  in  calves,  and 
hogs,  in  addition  to  the  sheep.  They 
eat  the  grass  so  close  that  in  a  dry 
time  it  looks  as  if  there  would  never 


SHEEP  IN  APPLE  ORCHARD. 


ture  orchards.”  “I  did  under  the  old 
dispensation.  We  are  now  living  in 
the  new;  that  of  the  scale,  where  more 
thorough  spraying  is  imperative;  when 
better  protection  of  the  trunk  by  the 
branches,  is  needed  to  guard  against 
sun-scald  and  the  like.  When  the  fruit 
must  be  more  cheaply  gathered,  all  de¬ 
manding  a  low-headed  tree.” 

Once  more:  No  stock  should  ever  be 
put  in  other  than  sheep,  hogs  or 
calves.  From  the  foregoing  it  should 
be  apparent  that  I  consider  the  pas¬ 
tured  orchard  only  advisable  with  ma¬ 
ture  trees.  Those  that  are  high¬ 
headed,  where  there  will  be  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  bearing  surface  after  the  sheep 
have  eaten,  as  they  will,  the  lower 
twigs  and  small  branches  which  they 
can  reach.  Also  the  orchard,  not  the 
stock,  must  be  first.  To  put  in  an  or¬ 
chard  just  a  few  head  of  stock,  barely 
enough  to  keep  down  the  grass,  will 
not  benefit  it  materially.  There  must 
be  enough  to  eat  all  that  grows  between 
the  trees,  and  all  drop  apples  as  well. 
In  addition  they  must  be  given,  at 
times  at  least,  more  supplementary  food 
to  feed  the  trees,  otherwise  there  must 
be  manure  applied. 

My  Experience. — More  than  30  years 
ago,  I  was  confronted  with  the  problem 
what  to  do  with  my  orchards.  They  were 
more  than  30  years  o’d.  While  high-head¬ 
ed,  one  way  at  least,  the  branches  met.  It 
tried  a  man’s  patience  to  work  un¬ 
der  them  with  a  team,  and  what  crop 
we  got  was  worth  little.  The  fruit 
was  light  in  color,  and  full  of  worms. 
We  knew  nothing  of  spraying  in  those 
days.  I  knew  the  trees  needed  all,  and 
more  than  was  in  the  soil.  I  could  not 
spare  from  other  crops  all  the  manure 
IfAlhe  trees  should  have.  Being  heavily 
in  debt,  I  could  not  afford  to  till  the 
orchards,  as  they  should  be,  without  at 
least  enough  of  a  crop  to  pay  for  the 
labor,  I  had  a  hog  pasture  in  which 


anything  grow  again,  but  take  the 
stock  out,  or  let  a  rain  come,  and  in  a 
few  days  it  will  be  as  green  as  a  well- 
kept  lawn.  We  have  never  had  a  tree 
injured  by  either  hogs  or  sheep,  nor  is 
there  one  protected.  There  has  been 
no  expense  in  caring  for  the  trees, 
other  than  pruning  and  in  the  later 
years,  spraying.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
a  return  from  the  land  in  addition  to 
the  fruit,  and  the  soil  is  improving. 
Most  of  my  lambs  go  off  in  Winter, 
and  the  orchards  keep  the  breed¬ 
ing  flock,  until  the  apples  are  fit 

to  gather,  and  again  after  they  are 

gone,  late  in  the  Eall.  I  can  make  i 

very  cheap  pork  with  skim-milk,  grass,  : 
apples  and  a  little  grain.  The  skim- 
milk  fed  to  a  lot  of  young  calves  we 
are  raising  also  helps  to  fertilize  the 

trees,  and  the  shady  orchard  is  an 

ideal  place  for  the  calves. 

I  have  trees  that  have  picked  27  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples.  I  have  had  fruit  when 
my  neighbors  did  not.  In  fact  we 

never  missed  but  one  crop,  and  that  was 
in  1884,  when  a  frost  May  29  cleaned 
up  everything.  The  next  year  I  gath¬ 
ered  over  2,400  barrels,  besides  the  ! 
drops  and  culls.  By  this  economical 
system  my  orchards  have  pulled  ;  ie 
through  some  trying  times.  I  might 
have  had  more  apples  if  I  had  culti¬ 
vated  ;  but  I  doubt  it.  I  would  have 
needed  to  have  many  more  to  pay  the 
increased  cost  of  a  proper  cultivation. 
Perhaps  my  trees  would  have  lived 
longer  cultivated,  for  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  decline,  but  for  more  than  60 
years  they  have  borne,  and  are  still 
bearing  fruit  in  old  age.  To  take 

their  place,  I  have  plentv  of  new  ones 
coming  on,  grown  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  “new  dispensation.” 
These  I  can  afford  the  cultivation,  as 
I  could  not  whgn  I  was  young  and 
poor,  a  generation  ago. 

.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE.  ‘ 


M^rch  C, 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Blips,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  <V  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


DUROG  JERSEY  PIGS  T/J’sS'JI8 

From  mature  stock.  Also  Purebred  high  yielding 
Seed  Corn.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed.  Address 
Mkadowbrook  Seed  Farms,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


The  MOST  MONEY  for  $1  Invested  in 
food  has  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THE  (iCEKNSEV  COW. 
Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H, 


You  Can't  Afford 


can  sell 
eg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

■  J.  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 

Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  DEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benellt, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT) 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins,  § 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets.  I 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn., Dept. E, Brattleboro, Vt.  | 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  pleaso  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FINE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF  sfale 

sired  by  “Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152,  whose 
average  A.R.O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  butter  in  7days, 
Which  is  the  WORLD’S  RECORD. 

Bull  Calf  born  January  11.  ’09;  Dam,  choice  young 
cow,  “Princess  Clothiide  Johanna,”  a  nice  young 
calf,  well  marked,  sound  and  right  in  every  way, 
and  will  be  sold  for  $50.00  if  taken  soon.  Have 
others  if  this  does  not  suit  you. 

For  full  information,  address 
QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop., 
Brotliertown  Stock  Farms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Stop!  Look!  Listen! 

Attend  the  great  sale  at  Syracuse, 
April  20th  and  21st,  in  which  I  will 
have  25  head  best  pure  bred  Holsteins. 
Good  individuals,  excellent  breeding 
and  some  with  fine  official  records. 

W.  VV.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  ltol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  CHOICE  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring;  also  young  boar  pigs. 
These  Yorkshires  are  from  such  breeding  as  Earl  of 
Rosebury,  Scott,  Flatt  and  other.  Alsou  choice  lot 
of  Chester  White  sows  to  farrow  in  spring.  Selected 
boar  pigs  from  large  litters.  Prices  reasonable. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  sows.  Pigs,  all  ages.  Registered  our  expense, 
Money  back  if  wanted.  Write  for  booklet,  H.  C.  & 
H.  B.  Harpending,  “  Highwood,”  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

Berkshires  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 

Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERDkl«r„firwm^ 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Dnko,  100100,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93736.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marldedaie,  Conn. 


Now  is  the  approved  time  to  start,  double  your  profits 

Registered  Holsteins 

Tbe quarantine  retarded  our  sales.  Choice  cows 
at  bargain  prices,  also  heifer  calves.  We  are  fairly 
crazy  with  the  bull  fever.  They  range  from  four 
weeks  up.  Royally  bred.  Prices  way  below  value. 
Write  to-day. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS. 

Hillhurst  Farm  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Make  Big  Money 
Training  Horses! 

Prof.  Beery, King  of  Horse  Tamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 
At  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  Is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  world'* 
master  horseman.  His  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  taming  man- 
killing  horses,  andconqnor- 
inghorsesof  all  dispositions 
have  thrilled  vast  audiences 
everywhere. 

He  is  now  teaching  his 
marvelously  successful 
methods  to  others.  His  sys¬ 
tem  of  Horse  Training  and 
Colt  Breaking  opens  up  a 
most  attractive  money-making  field  to  the  man  who 
masters  its  simple  principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  every¬ 
where.  People  gladly  pay  $15  to  S25  a  head  to  havo 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  habits— to  havo  colts 
broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always  keep 
his  stable  full  of  horses. 

If  you  love  travel,  here  is  a  chance  to  seethe 
world,  giving  exhibitions  and  making  large  profits. 
Yon  will  be  f>urprifu;d  to  learn  how  little  it  costs  to 
get  into  the  Horse-Training  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beery  will  send  you  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  handsome  book  about  horses— FREE.  Addres* 
Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  Box  57,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


nUCCUIDCC— THE  WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

unconinco  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

i  are  “Easy  to  llse,’  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  few  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
^Outfit  for  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $3.00.  Silver  Milk 
Tubes  500;  Teat  Slitter  $150;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00: 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre- 
paid  with  full  directions.  Write  for  free  Booklet  ^ 
b.  I'.  I'lU.IVtl  SON  CO,, _ Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  Pn. 


COOK  FARMS--JACKS 

Saddle  lloi-sew.  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions. 

We  arc  the  largest  Breeders  and 
Importers  of  Jacks  in  America. 

Write  us  your  wants. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO., 

Bexin^ton,  Kentucky. 
Branch  Barn.  -  Wichita,  Kansas 


For  30  years  an 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER 
of  high-class 

Percheron  a,nd  French 
Coach  Stallions. 

No  investment  brings 
you  so  large  returns 
with  so  little  effort  as  a 
draft  or  coach  stallion. 
Write  ELWOOD  S. 
AKIN,  Auburn.N.Y. 


J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Dopt.  A,  La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM. 

Largest  Importers  in  America  of  Percheron, 
Belgian  &  German  Coach  Stallions  &  Mares. 

Our  new  Importa¬ 
tion  of  40  lieail  of 
Percheron  and  Bel¬ 
gian  Stall  Ions  ar¬ 
rived  Fel».  10,  mak¬ 
ing  our  Hr8t  impor¬ 
tation  for  this  year. 
We  can  show  over 
150  head  of  high 
class  young  Percher¬ 
on,  Belgian  anil  (Jer- 
man  Coach  Stallions 
at  remarkably  low 
price*.  Best  terms 
and  guarantee. 


w.  F 


"Will  reduce  inflamed,  straine 
swollen  Tendons,  Lifjameui 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  t 

Tameness  nnd  Stop  pain  from 
Spl int,Side  Lone  or  Bone  Spav 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can 
used.  Horse  Book  2  D  free.  $2.0 
bot  tle  at  dealers  or  deivered. 

A IJSOKBINE,JR.,f or  mankind. 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  Ligaments,! 
larged  glands,  veins  or  muscles — lie, 
ulcers— allays  pain.  Book  Free. 
YOUNG,  P.D.F.  81  Mnnmoutli  St.,  Springfield,  Ma 


Keep  Horses  Valuable 

A  bad  leg  or  neglected  disease  soon  drags 
a  good  horse  down  to  the  '‘plug’’  class. 

T&attBe’s  Elixir1 

boosts  values  and  keeps  them  up  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  lame  or  diseased 
horses  sound  and  keeps  them  so. 

Send  for  the  proofs  and  Free  Veteri¬ 
nary  Hook.  Dealers  keep  Tuttle’s 
Remedies. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

30  Beverly  St*.  Boston,  Mass. 


GREAT  SPRING  SALE 

At  the  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  O. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  16th  and  17th,  1909. 

Sale  commences  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  sharp,  each  day. 

150  Belgian,  Percheron  and  German  Coach  Stallions  and  mares. 
Most  of  the  mares  have  been  bred  and  are  in  foal.  This  new  im¬ 
portation  will  arrive  from  Europe  about  March  1st.  At  this  great 
sale  can  be  bought  home-bred  draft  mares,  most  of  them  in  foal. 
High-acting  coach  stallions,  fine  high-bred  geldings  and  mares. 
A  lot  of  extra  good,  heavy,  low-down  short-backed  geldings.  A  lot 
of  Missouri  and  Kansas  mules,  bred  from  Spanish  jacks.  Do  not 
fail  to  send  for  catalog;  send  6  cts.  for  postage. 

Railroads— B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle.  Several  interurban  roads. 
Easy  place  to  reach.  Come  and  bring  your  interested  friends. 

F.W. Andrews,  COL.  G.  YV.  CRAWFORD,  Prop., 

Auctioneer.  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  Robert  M.  Taylor,  Towson,  Mil., 
says  his  milk  output  increased  25  gallons  daily  .after  feeding  Unicorn.  You  can  increase 
yours.  Send  for  book,  prices,  etc.  Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Yr. 


I  009. 


THE  HURAb  NEW-YORKER 


THE 


ROSS  SILO 

The  only  Silo  on  the  market 
■w  ith  the  following  Important 
features: 

Silo  doors  on  hinges. 
Continuous  all-wood 
ladder.  Triple  beveled 
door  and  frame. 

Oval  door  frame  and  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  hoops  and  lugs. 

Every  stave  beveled  and 
hoops  bent  for  exact  diam¬ 
eter.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  32-page  Silo  catalog. 
.THE  E.  W.  KOS9  CO.  Est.  1950. 
4  Box  13»  Springfield,  Ohio 
We  are  Engineers  at  the  businefli. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-8AVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  tlie  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linesyiile,  Pa. 


f  FEARLESS 


Manure  Spreader 


Why  put  money  In  a  wide,  cumbersome, 
heavy  manure  spreader  which  distributes 
only  tho  width  of  its  own  box,  when  the 
“Fearless”  spreader,  built  narrow  and 
handy,  covers  a  strip  six  and  a  half  feet 
wide. 

The  “Fearless”  is  tho  most  economical 
spreader  built— saves  time  and  horse  power. 
Tracks  with  an  ordinary  farm  wagon  and 
passes  any  gate  or  bar-way  without  trouble. 
The  “Fearless”  circular  beater  shown  be¬ 
low  is  tlie  key  to  “Fearless”  superiority. 
Its  circular  form  makes  It  spread  outside 
the  wheels.  That  means  more  ground 
covered  per  load  and  no  driving  overspread 
manure.  Investigate  tho  “Fkarless” 
spreader  before  you  buy— it  will  pay  you. 
Write- to-day  for  free  booklet. 
HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY 


SAMPLE 


Bnomm i 

The  heaviest  strongest, 
best  galvanized  fence 
made.  A  more  substan¬ 
tial,  stock-resisting,  time- 
defying  fence  was  never 
stapled  to  posts. 

Free  sample  with  cata¬ 
log  showing  150  styles  at 
prices  from  15c  per  rod  up 
and  full  particulars-lree  on 
request. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

We  will  send  you  a  sample  of  our 
all  No.  9  wire  fence.  You  can  test 
it  any  way  you  like.  File  it  and  see 
how  thick  the  galvanizing.  The 
“BROWN"  will  commend  itself  to 
you.  It  Is  the  best.  Free  Catalog. 

The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Oept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 


For  a  22-Inch  Hog  Fence;  lGe  for 
26-incli;  10c  for  31-inch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-inch;  27c  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  87c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  W rite  for  1 1  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  230.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  AND  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries. 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co. 
box  675  Decatur,  Ind. 


FENCE  Mado!L^ 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


FENCE  at  PANIC  PRICES 

We  purchased  raw  material  cheap  during  the 
panic,  you  get  the  saving.  These  low  prices 
won’t  last  long.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 

and  prices.  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Department  O  ::  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  314 'Winchester.  Ind. 


Factory  Price 

On  Empire 
*Big  Wire”  Fence 

Freight  prepaid  for  everybody  far 
as  Ohio  ami  Mississippi  rivers. 

Double  the  life  of 
little  wire  fences. 
High  carbon  steel, 
galvanized.  Fence  to  turn 
and  to  last.  Note  the 
at  crossings.  Send  for 
today  to, 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


All 

Wires 

This 

Size 


A  POINT  IN  MULE  BREEDING. 

On  the  first  page  of  February  13  issue 
in  article  on  “The  Breeding  of  Mules,” 
“W.  E.  D.”  says :  “It  is  not  likely 
that  the  owner  of  the  excellent  mare 
shown  in  Fig.  58  would  care  to  breed 
her  to  a  jack,  for  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  impression  that  the  first  im¬ 
pregnations  affect  all  subsequent  ones, 
so  that  if  a  mare  produces  a  mule 
foal  and  is  subsequently  bred  Ito  a 
stallion,  the  horse  foals  will  have  some 
mule-like  characteristics.  Such  a  belief 
is  without  foundation  in  fact.”  Now, 

I  never  bred  a  mule  in  my  life,  but 
from  my  experience  with  sheep  and 
dogs,  know  that  a  Merino  ewe  bred 
to  a  coarse  ram,  will,  when  afterwards 
bred  to  a  Merino  ram  of  undoubted 
purity  of  blood,  produce  lambs  with  pro¬ 
nounced  coarse  characteristics,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  more  than  once,  or,  in 
other  words,  I  have  known  a  ewe  to  pro¬ 
duce  coarse  lambs  twice  in  succession 
when  bred  to  a  pure  Merino  ram,  and 
not  having  opportunity  to  see  or  come 
near  a  coarse  ram  except  that  she  had 
been  bred  to  the  coarse  ram  before 
having  been  bred  to  the  Merino.  I 
had  the  same  experience  with  a  very 
nice  terrier  female,  having  had  a  litter 
of  mongrel  pups  accidentally,  her  next 
two  litters  of  pups  showed  mongrel 
decidedly,  and  not  until  the  third  lit¬ 
ter  all  by  the  same  pure  dog,  did 
the  pups  run  uniform  and  true  to  breed. 
Now,  all  young  breeders  should  know 
these  facts,  and  experienced  breeders 
should  be  very  careful  in  making  such 
statements  as  “W.  E.  D.”  makes  off¬ 
hand.  I  doubt  whether  any  Kentucky 
breeder  of  Thoroughbred  race  horses 
would  buy  the  best  bred  mare  on  earth 
if  he  knew  she  had  ever  been  bred 
to  a  jack.  c.  A.  CHAPMAN. 

Vermont.  _ 

LEG  WEAKNESS  IN  CHICKS. 

What  is  the  cause  of  “leg  weakness”  in 
incubator  chicks,  also  preventives  and 

cures?  w.  a.  g. 

Oolte*vah,  Tenn. 

There  are  two  or  three  main  causes 
of  leg  weakness  in  little  chicks ;  one 
is  too  much  bottom  heat  in  the  brood¬ 
ers.  It  will  be  noticed  that  chicks 
brooded  by  hens  are  very  seldom  af¬ 
flicted  with  leg  weakness.  If  your 
brooders  have  any  bottom  heat,  don’t 
use  sand  on  the  floor  of  the  hover. 
Sand  transmits  heat  very  readily,  and  it 
is  better  to  put  straw  or  hay  an  inch 
deep  or  more  in  the  hover  part  of  the 
brooder,  renewing  it  frequently.  This 
keeps  them  up  off  the  floor,  and  allows 
a  little  air  to  circulate  under  them. 
Bottom  heat  is  not  natural  for  chicks 
and  they  suffer  less  from  “cold  feet” 
than  humans.  Another  thing  that  chicks 
suffer  from  is  too  much  dryness.  They 
need  to  scratch  in  damp  earth,  and 
to  get  their  feet  wet  occasionally.  I 
make  a  practice  of  throwing  a  pail¬ 
ful  of  damp  earth1  in  each  of  the  little 
yards  every  few  days,  and  scatter  seeds 
in  it.  The  long  white  root  that  all 
seeds  throw  out  before  the  green  sprout 
appears,  is  greedily  eaten  by  the  chicks, 
and  they  will  scratch  from  morning 
till  night  if  they  can  continue  to  find 
them.  Even  little  chicks  need  lime.  I 
whitewashed  the  inside  of  my  brood¬ 
ers,  and  'the  chicks  picked  the 
whitewash  all  off  as  high  up  as 
they  could  reach.  Fine  ground  or  gran¬ 
ulated  bone  will  furnish  the  lime  they 
need,  and  clam  shells  pounded  up  fine 
are  good.  I  don’t  like  oyster  shells ; 
it  is  too  flaky,  with  thin  sharp  edges. 
The  clam  shells  break  into  square  chunks 
and  act  as  grit  as  well  as  lime  supply. 

As  the  season  is  now  on  for  raising 
little  chicks  I  will  add  that  about  the 
best  feed  for  the  first  five  days  is 
bread  soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  dry 
as  you  can,  and  fed  only  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  Don’t  think  they  are  suffering 
from  hunger  because  <they  pick  at  things, 
or  will  eat  greedily.  The  yolk  inside 
of  them  is  feed  enough  for  four  or 
five  days,  and  that  ought  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  before  they  are  allowed  to  have 
all  they  can  eat.  After  two  or  three 
days  I  use  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped 
very  fine  and  mixed  with  the  bread. 
After  they  are  a  week  or  10  days  old 
you  can  feed  them  most  anything,  only 
don’t  feed  buckwheat  or  oats  with  the 
hulls  on.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Nearly7 100  Niles 

XM  M  fence  has  been  sold/  m'SIsIL  WMJ V 

——  "  to  and  erected  by  *  ^ 

Mr.  II.  G.  Schonck 
nf  Delphi,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Scnenck  is  one 
of  a  number.  It 
would  be  hard  to  dis¬ 
pute  Anthony  Fence  SU 

_  periority  when  one 

man  in  one  community  can  erect  one  make  of  fence  which  if  strung 
in  a  straight  line  would  practically  cover  the  distance  from  tb~  A 
thony  factory  to  Mr.  Schenck’s  Anthony  Agency. 

The  best  material  that  can  be  bought  enters  into  the  coi 
struction  of  Anthony  Fence  and  letters  from  agents  show 
that  dozens  of  them  are  selling  more  Anthony  Fence  than 
any  other  fence.  In  some  cases  selling  more  Anthony 
Fence  than  all  other  fences  and  in  other  cases  selling 
Anthony  Fence  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  fences. 

It  doesn’t  take  an  agent  long  to  learn  that  Anthony 
Fence  is  easy  to  sell,  and  that  selling  a  good  ience  . 
doesn’t  drive  his  customers  to  competitors. 

We  have  printed  matter  that  tells  all  about 
Anthony  Fence,  about  the  Anthony  Knot  with 
which  it  is  tied,  about  the  material  that  goes 
into  it  and  about  the  careful  way  in  which  . 

It  is  manufactured.  All  this  is  free  and  .  ..  oountv  c 

^.»r.i^nni«m°hari?llesVAn,thonv)Iw?nfd'C^^y  or  less  broken  ancf  hilly,  but  the  Anthony  Fence 
mechanism  handles  _A?,.i™?£.,^Ire  will  go  where  others  fail  and  can  be  erected 


See 

That 

Knot 


Read  What 
Mr.  Schenck  says 


Delphi,  Ind.,  Deo.  8,  1903 
The  Anthony  Fence  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
Gentlemen 

I  am  acontraetor  and  builder  of  fencing  | 
with  several  years’  experience.  My  territory 
in  Carroll  County  on  the  Wabash  River  isjnore 


without  injury  to  the  galvanizing, 
hence  Anthony  Fence  is  more 
nearly  rustless  than  any  other 
fence.  Don’t  neglect  to  write 
us  for  particulars  in. detail 


V  straight  and  perfectly  over  any  hill  or 
inclines.  The  stiff  upright  stays  hold  the 


hill  or  down  steep 

_ _ _  _ _ _  Id  the  fence  to  the 

proper  spacing  and  the  lateral  wires  are  of  even  length 
and  equal  tension  making  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  fences 
for  uneven  land  that  I  know  of,  or  have  overbuilt. 

During  the  past  three  years  1  have  sold  and  erected 
more  than  thirty  thousand  rods  of  Anthony  Fence,  and  to  my 
knowledge,  I  have  not  one  dissatisfied  customer  in  my  territory. 
As  long  as  1  can  get  the  Anthony  Fence  I  will  use  no  other  as  it 
meets  with  all  the  requirements  of  my  business.  For  myself,  I  can; 


'  Let  us  know  on  a  postal  card  who  and  where  you  are,  and  we 
I  will  mail  FREE,  a  small  sample  of  Anthony  Fence  which  shows  the 
Anthony  Knot  as  it  is.  The  sooner  you  write,  tne  sooner  you  get  it— 
send  today. 

THE  ANTHONY  FENCE  CO., 

TO  Michigan  St.,  Tecumseh,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
75  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 
You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
k  |  cleaning,  easy  running,  sim- 

^  1  pltcity,  strength  or  quality. 

Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er's)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 

_ _  great  offer  and  handsome 

free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  ■  Bainbridge,  N.  Y- 


STRONG. 
DURABLE. 


ItEAVYg  W|P4__ 

g|  The  only  abso¬ 

lutely  successful 
single  strand  barb  wire  ever  made. 

M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  Saves  50% 

We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Field.  Hog, 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  In  the  country.  Write 
for  onr  new  catalogue. 

Do  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  -  Do  KALB,  ILL. 

Southwestern  Office  and  Warehouse.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Double  The  Quantity  of  Water 

delivered  by  any  other  deep  well 
cylinder  pump,  is  raised  by  the 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

The  reason  is  it  delivers  the] 
full  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
both  on  the  DOWN -stroke 
and  the  UP-stroke  making  it  act¬ 
ually  double  capacity.  There’s  a 
revelation  to  pump  users  in  our 
new  Deep  Well  Pump  Catalog. 

The  American  Well  Works* 

Gen-  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

P.  Aubeck,  (Export)  4  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

To  INVESTIGATE  the  LATEST  and  BEST 

% 

The  Clarinda  Cream  Separator 

Unequalled  in  design  and  workmanship  direct  from  our 
factory  to  you  saves  all  the  middlemen  profits  and  gives 
you  tlie  highest  class  machine  for  the  least 
possible  money.  You  can’t  buy  a  betterma- 
chine  at  any  price.  Our  plan  of  direct  selling  (jp* 
saves  you  from  $30  to  $00.  We  challenge  v§ 
the  world  to  surpass  it  in  clean  skimming.  I" 
light  running,  convenience,  simplicity,  dura-  | 
bility  and  ease  of  cleaning.  Cream  from  the 
“Clarinda”  is  pure  for  you  can  clean  the 
bowl.  Our  winged-dlsk  skimmingdevise  has 
no  equal  for  good  work  and  quick,  sanitary 
cleaning.  You’re  losing  money  by  not  having  a 
“Clarinda”  Write  me  today  for  our  free  book 
“Stop  that  leak”.  I  am  not  a  “jobber”  or  a  “Catalog- 
house”  man,  but  am  a  builder  of  Separators.  Ad¬ 
dress  me  at  our  Factory  Office. 

E.  B.  IJalley,  Sec*y.  &  Treas. 

Independent  Mfrs.  &  Supply  Co.  Dept,  J. 

Factory,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


4 


- 


D  oe§  f  h  e  Cows 
a  Heap  of  Good 


^Cow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  more^B 
r  cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  induce  any  ^ 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stallsand  Stanch¬ 
ions  doublethe  lightandair  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation— a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper,  louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
flat  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate— easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  can*v  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  6anitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601.Broadwar,  Fairfield,  la. 
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A  POWER  MANURE  FORK. 

One  of  the  worst  jobs  on  the  farm 
is  loading  manure.  The  wagon  spreader 
unloads  and  puts  the  manure  just 
where  it  is  wanted,  and  the  manure 
carriers  take  it  from  the  stable  and 
carry  it  to  the  barnyard.  When  these 
carriers  dump  their  load  directly  upon 
the  spreader  hand  work  is  pretty  well 
eliminated,  but  on  nearly  every  large 
farm  it  is  necessary  to  pile  some  of 
the  manure.  This  has  been  forked 
by  hand  into  the  wagon  or  spreader — 
a  slow,  hard  job.  Now  we  have  the 
manure  fork,  in  which  the  horses  do 
the  loading.  A  good  picture  of  the 
implement  is  shown  in  cut  below.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  fork — somewhat  the 
shape  of  a  scraper — operates  in  what 
is  like  a  cattle  chute  on  wheels.  A 


not  well  grounded.  If  the  common  or 
bearded  barley  will  perfect  itself  in 
the  climate  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
the  beardless  will  not.  Before  aban¬ 
doning  the  beardless,  positive  evidence 
should  be  had  in  regard  to  this  point. 
Nor  should  the  bearded  variety  be  con¬ 
demned  for  hogging  down,  till  un¬ 
doubted  proof  is  had  that  it  is  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  hogs.  The  feeling  of 
the  writer  is  that  he  would  be  like 
he  is  with  rye;  would  take  all  chances 
of  injury  rather  than  harvest  and 
thrash  it.  John  m.  jamison. 


Planer  Shavings  as  Bedding. 

II.  II.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. — A  new  enter¬ 
prise,  which  I  have  gone  into,  forces  me 
to  dispose  of  about  100  tons  of  planer 
shavings,  mostly  oak,  annually.  I  am  buy¬ 
ing  about  14  tons  of  rye  straw  for  bedding 
for  my  horses  every  year  and  would  like 
to  use  the  shavings  in  place  of  the  straw, 
provided  I  am  sure  the  shavings  will  have 
no  ill  effect  on  my  meadows  and  grazing 


POWER  MANURE  FORK. 


rope  running  over  a  pulley  hauls  up 
the  loaded  fork.  One  man  stands  on 
the  pile  and  holds  the  fork  in  the  man¬ 
ure.  A  team  of  horses  pull  on  the 
rope  and  draw  the  loaded  fork  through 
the  chute,  and  at  the  top  the  load  is 
self-dumped  upon  the  wagon.  Then 
the  fork  goes  back  for  another  load. 
Several  western  farmers  inform  us  that 
this  loader  is  a  great  convenience  in 
handling  large  piles  of  manure.  It 
could  probably  be  used  to  advantage  in 
loading  or  unloading  manure  cars,  but 
we  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  large  amount  of  manure  to  handle  in 
order  to  make  it  pay.  The  machine 
is  made  by  the  Dean  Carrier  Co.,  of 
Iowa,  who  report  a  number  in  success¬ 
ful  operation.  _ 

Barley  Beards  and  Hogs. 

I  am  contemplating  planting  about  17 
acres  of  land  which  is  fenced  hog-tight  in 
barley,  and  then  when  it  is  ripe  or  nearly 
so  turning  about  100  shotes  into  it,  a  few 
acres  at  a  time.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
the  hogs  will  suffer  any  injury  from  the 
beards  on  the  grain?  Some  here  tell  me  the 


land,  which  are  now  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion,  through  a  yearly  application,  top¬ 
dressing,  ot'  horse  manure  and  high-grade 
fertilizer.  I  cut  last  year  on  30  acres  over 
90  tons  of  hay,  and  had  besides  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  pasture  for  brood  mares  and  colts. 
Naturally  I  do  not  wish  to  spoil  my 
meadows,  and  therefore  wish  to  ask  your 
advice  about  t he  shavings.  I  have  been 
using  and  intend  to  use  lime  freely.  I 
have  bought  40  tons  of  ground  limestone 
and  have  tiiis  on  the  farm,  now  ready 
to  be  spread  on  the  Alfalfa  and  the 
meadows.  r  am  always  willing  to  be 
guided  by  the  light  of  experience. 

Ans. — We  shall  regard  it  as  a  favor 
if  farmers  will  give  us  their  experience 
with  the  shavings.  We  have  spent  some 
time  investigating  the  matter.  The 
facts  appear  to  be  that  the  shavings  con¬ 
tain  an  acid  which  in  large  quantities  is 
injurious  to  the  soil.  If  this  acid  is 
neutralized  the  shavings  will  do  no  more 
harm  than  straw.  The  stable  liquids 
and  the  fermentations  in  the  manure  pile 
are  alkaline.  When  the  shavings  are 
thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquids  and 
remain  for  a  time  in  the  manure  pile 
the  acid  is  neutralized  and  such  man¬ 
ure  will  do  no  damage.  In  any  case  it 
is  likely  that  the  lime  would  overcome 
the  trouble.  We  have  considerable  tes¬ 
timony  from  farmers  who  have  used  the 
shavings  and  fpund  them  as  safe  as 
straw. 


Spread  Manure  with  the  RoEler-Bearing,  Light  Draft 

SUCCESS  SPREADER , 

Save  half  the  labor  both  for  yourself  and  horses  and  make  the  manure  go  twice  as  far  as  by  hand  spreading. 
The  Success  pays  for  itself  over  and  over  again  in  increased  fertility  of  the  land.  It’s  the  spreader  based  on 
experience.  We’ve  been  building  spreaders  31  years.  It  contains  ail  the  most  valuable  patented  devices.  The 
only  roller-bearing  spreader.  Licht  and  strong.  No  gear  wheels  to  break.  Equipped  with  wooden  or  metal  wheels 
as  desired.  Write  us  about  the  Success.  Be  sure  you  know  the  Success  before  you  buy  a  Spreader. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mf  g.  Co. 

Elkhart,  ....  Indiana 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something  new. 
Bull  an  ordinary  stump  in  1% 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  pifferent 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

llandy. 

Low 

Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co  863  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


H  a  ve  RunningW  ater 
On  Your  Place 

and  wherever  you  like  — 
Bath,  Laundry,  Toilet,  Kit¬ 
chen,  Upstairs  and  down. 
Barns.  Lawn.  Air  pres-  ' 
euro  guaranteed  at  all 
times  by  our  patent 
pump.  So  simple  any  u 
ono  can  install.  Every 
detail  worked  out  for  F^* 
your  individual  needs 
by  expert  engineers 
without  charge.  Coin- 
p  1  o  t  o  specifications 
furnished. 

Burton 


Writ* 

for 

Book 


*30  Days  Free 


f* 

t 

s 

CUB 

- 

— •- 

— ^  $50.00  Up. 

Last  a  Lifetime. 
Works  rece*ve<*  only  medal  over  awarded 
fTO  K8  a  water  supply  system — proof  of 
its  superiority .  Best  constructed  tank  on  market.  Sold 
on  30  Days*  Free  Trial.  Correspondence  with  Towns, 
Public  Institutions  farms,  ranches,  country  houses,  so¬ 
licited.  Write  for  testimony  of  satisfied  users  and  book, 
“An  Interesting  Tale  Simply  Told." 

C. A. Burton  Water  Supply  t  o.,  53  W. 7th  St. ,  Kansas  City,  HTo. 


I 


Hard  Work  Easy 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

The 

Wonder 

Plow 
Trucks 

Attach  to 
any  walking: 
plow  —  one 

or  two-horse,  rigrht  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning:  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word 
for  this  — test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  55.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 


WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 

327  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  Igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op¬ 
era  tion  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  the  best. 
Seven  sizes:  1M  to  16  H  P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stickney  En¬ 
gines  are  the  Best . 
Agents  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  A.Stichney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MIN" 


bald  or  beardless  barley  will  drop  its  heads 
before  they  fill,  as  this  is  an  irrigated 
valley,  and  the  air  is  too  dry  for  them  to 
fill  properly.  Is  there  anything  in  this? 
The  ordinary  barley  yields  from  65  to  80 
bushels  per  acre  here,  and  as  I  want  to 
feed  before  thrashing  time  I  am  anxious  to 
know  regarding  the  hogging  off  of  the  crop. 

Nampa,  Idaho.  w.  n.  v.  G. 

The  writer  has  had  no  experience  in 
hogging  barley,  but  a  life-long  experi¬ 
ence  in  hogging  rye,  with  no  losses  on 
account  of  the  beards.  This  is  known 
in  regard  to  bar’ey  beards.  After  the 
grain  is  thrashed,  much  value  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  straw  as  roughage  for 
horses,  and  doubtless  cattle,  also,  with 
no  complaint  on  account  of  the  beards. 
If  horses  can  handle  them  in  the  straw, 
undoubtedly  the  hogs  can  before  they 
are  thrashed.  I  have  noticed  brood 
sows1  pull  rye  heads  through  their 
mouths,  shelling  out  the  grain  to  avoid 
eating  the  beards.  This  they  do  before 
the  beards  are  softened  with  age.  After 
a  time  in  this  climate  the  beards  soften 
so  they  eat  grain  and  beards.  Doubt¬ 
less  they  will  handle  barley  much  in  the 
same  way.  I  think,  the  claim  regard¬ 
ing  bald  barley  dropping  its  heads  is 


irect  To  You— At  Reduced  Price — A 

Maker  City  Feed  Mill 


On  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Money  Down 


go 


40  Years  The  Standard  and  Better  this  Year  than  Ever  Beiore 

Write  for  the  book  now  and  pick  out  the  one  you  want 
to  try.  Convince  yourself  that  it  grinds  faster,  does  better 
work,  needs  less  power,  less  attention,  and  meets  a 
greater  range  of  requirements  than  any  other  grinder  at 
any  price.  From  grinding  ear  corn  to  making  Graham  flour 
— grinds  soft  and  wet  as  well  as  dry  corn — you’ll  find  a  Quaker 
City  superior.  If  not,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  Try  all 
mills,  if  you  like,  and  keep  the  best.  That’s  all  we  ask. 


We  Pay  Freight 

You  will  agree  that  this  is  the  most 
liberal  offer  ever  made — 


But  what  we  want  you  to  note  particularly 
is  that  this  offer  is  on  Quaker  City  A/il/s — the 
grinders  that  have  been  the  standard  of  quality 
for  40  years — the  mills  that  are  ....pn  riTV  FA  MI  TV  nr  Wl 

more  widely  and  more  .  rC  ruf  QUAKER  U 1  Y  TAMl LY  OF  GRjMnrv,  Alth 

favorably  known  than  T»iS,M  the  SAME  PLACE  AW  BY  THE  SAME  Pa^NGmILLs 


all  other  makes  put 
together— the  mills 
that  have  never 
been  sold  before  at 
the  close  manufac¬ 
turer’s  price. 

We  have  cut  out 
the  Jobbers,  Deal¬ 
ers,  all  Middlemen, 


11  Sizes — 22  Styles 
From  Hand  to  20-Horse  Power 


and  give  you  the  benefit  of  saving  their  profits. 

You  can  prove,  too,  at  our  risk,  that  the  Quaker  City 
is  all  we  claim,  that  it  is  the  mill  you  want,  before  you 
pay  us  a  penny. 

THE  A.  G.  STRAUB  COMPANY  3737  Filbert  Street 

111  1  II  ffW  HMBaMBMWWBMMBM— 


See  Our  Improvements 

Although  Quaker  City  Mills 
have  been  given  added 
improvements  re¬ 
cently,  which  put 
them  still  farther 
ahead  of  any  other 
mill  —  although  the 
price  would  have  to 
be  higher  than  be¬ 
fore  if  sold  through 
dealers — yet  you  can 
get,  one  now  for  less, 
And  we  pay  the  freight,  remember. 


much  less,  than  ever 

Write  today  for  Free  Book,  and  get  our  Trial  Offer,  guaranty 
and  factory  prices.  Specify  Feed  Mill  Catalogue.  One  of  the 
Quaker  City  Family  will  just  meet  your  needs  and  fit  your 
pocketbook.  Write  today — now. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1909. 
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Other  Cream  Separators 
Merely  Discarded  or  Abandoned 

De  Laval  Inventions 

Now  that  the  use  of  the  cream  separator  has  become  so  nearly 
universal  and  there  are  many  thousands  buying  machines  every  year, 
both  those  who  are  beginning  their  use  and  those  who  are  replacing 
old  machines  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  is  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  to  know  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  cream  separator  that 
has  ever  been  made,  and  certainly  all  that  are  being  made  at  this 
time,  are  merely  copies  or  imitations  of  some  type  of  construction 
originally  invented  or  developed  by  the  De  Laval  Company,  and 
either  not  used  by  it  because  of  something  more  practical  or  else 
discarded  and  abandoned  in  the  course  of  De  Laval  progress  and 
utilization  of  later  improvements. 

The  first  practical  continuous  flow  centrifugal  Cream  Separator 
was  the  invention  of  Dr.  Gustaf  de  Laval  in  1878,  the  American 
patent  application  being  filed  July  31,  1879,  and  issuing  as  Letters 
Patent  No.  247,804  October  4,  1881. 

This  was  the  original  Cream  Separator  of  the  “Hollow”  or  empty 
bowl  type,  with  a  power  belt-driven  frame,  the  bowl  of  which  was 
later  copied  for  a  time  in  some  form  by  all  would-be  competitors  in 
both  power  and  hand  styles,  of  whom  one  or  two  still  continue  its 
manufacture. 

The  original  crank  turned  or  hand  power  Cream  Separator  was 
the  invention  of  Dr.  de  Laval,  the  American  patent  application  being- 
filed  October  2,  1886,  and  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  356,990 
February  1,  1887. 

This  machine  was  of  what  is  known  as  the  “Bevel  Gear”  type 
of  hand  separator  frame  and  was  copied  by  several  earlier  as  well 
as  now  by  one  or  two  present  would-be  competitors. 
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The  original  hand  Cream  Separator  of  the  “Spur  Gear"  type — 
sometimes  termed  the  “Baby”  type  of  frame  and  gearing— was  the 
invention  of  Dr.  de  Laval,  the  American  patent  application  being- 
filed  January  17,  1887,  and  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  368,328 
August  16,  1887. 

The  original  Steam  Turbine  driven  Cream  Separator — of  both  the 
“Flyer”  and  “Steam  Wheel”  types — was  the  invention  of  Dr.  de 
Laval,  the  American  patent  application  being  filed  December  8,  1886, 
and  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  379>^9°  March  20,  1888. 

This  invention  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  steam  turbine  driven 
separators  that  have  ever  been  made,  either  for  creamery  or  dairy 
use. 

The  original  “Tubular”  shape  or  “hollow”  Cream  Separator  bowl 
was  the  invention  of  Dr.  de  Laval,  the  American  patent  application 
being  filed  April  19,  1886,  and  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  372,788 
November  8,  1887. 

This  “tubular”  type  of  bowl  was  used  by  the  De  Laval  Company 
in  some  of  its  hand  power  separators  for  several  years  and  then 
abandoned  as  impractical. 

The  original  “Disc”  Cream  Separator  was  a  De  Laval  owned 
and  developed  invention,  the  American  patent  application  being  filed 


May  12,  1890,  and  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  432,719  July  22, 
1890. 

This  same  patent  application  and  Letters  Patent  covered  also  the 
equivalent  curved  vertical  “Blade”  type  of  Cream  Separator  bowl, 
which,  however,  was  inferior  fo  the  “Disc”  type  and  hence  not  used 
by  the  De  Laval  Company. 

There  are  now  several  makes  of  separators  using  these  earlier 
abandoned  types  of  De  Laval  “Disc  ’  and  vertical  “Blade’  bowl 
construction.  The  “discs”  and  “blades”  used  vary  in  shape  and 
number,  and  some  are  loose  and  some  fastened  together  in  sections 
to  give  suggestion  of  distinctiveness,  but  these  differences  are  im¬ 
material  and  usually  lessen  the  separation  efficiency. 

The  original  “Bottom  Feed”  Cream  Separator — of  the  “Tubular” 
bowl  type— was  the  invention  of  Dr.  de  Laval,  the  American  patent 
application  being  filed  July  24,  1889,  and  issuing  as  Letters  Patent 
No  445,066  January  20,  1891. 

This  type  of  bowl,  with  its  bottom  feed,  was  not  used  by  the 
De  Laval  Company  because  of  its  many  impractical  features,  though 
it  is  now  utilized  by  one  or  two  would-be  competitors,  in  the  old 
style  “hollow”  bowl  form. 

The  original  “Star”  division  plate  or  “Pineapple”  cone  type  of 
Cream  Separator,  with  a  series  of  star  or  cone  shaped  cylinders  set 
one  within  another  in  the  bowl,  was  a  De  Laval  owned  invention, 
the  American  patent  application  being  filed  August  24,  1893,  and 
issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  521,722  June  19,  1894. 

This  type  of  bowl  construction  was  not  used  by  the  De  Laval 
Company  because  of  its  inferiority  to  the  “Disc”  type,  but  has  been 
and  is  now  utilized  by  several  would-be  competitors. 

The  original  “Split-Wing”  Tubular  Shaft  Cream  Separator  is  a 
De  Laval  owned  and  developed  invention,  the  American  patent  ap¬ 
plication  being  filed  April  29,  1898,  and  issuing  as  Letters  Patent 
No.  640,358  January  2,  1900. 

This  invention,  with  its  still  later  improvements,  is  the  type  of 
bowl  construction  used  in  the  De  Laval  machines  of  today,  and  both 
the  original  invention  and  a  number  of  further  improvements  are 
still  covered  bv  protecting  patents  which  prevent  their  appropriation 
by  would-be  competitors. 

There  are  several  machines  now  on  the  market  which  really  in¬ 
fringe  this  construction,  though  they  do  not  attempt  its  duplication 
with  sufficient  closeness  to  obtain  anything  like  its  full  benefits,  and 
if  they  may  at  any  time  accomplish  success  enough  to  justify  such 
action  infringement  suits  will  be  brought  against  their  makers,  sellers 
and  users. 

The  original  “Curved”  or  “Converging  Disc”  type  of  Cream 
Separator  bowl  construction  is  a  De  Laval  owned  invention, .  the 
American  patent  application  being  filed  January  18,  1905,  and  issu¬ 
ing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  892,999  July  14,  1908. 

This  recently  issued  patent  is  now  being  infringed  by  several 
would-be  competitors  against  whom  infringement  proceedings  have 
been  or  will  shortly  be  instituted,  partly  as  a  cautionary  warning  to 
De  Laval  infringers  generally. 

The  patents  thus  enumerated  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  the  more  than  500  original  Cream  Separator  patents 
owned,  controlled  and  developed  by  the  De  Laval  Company  during 
its  thirty  years  of  creation  and  development  of  the  Cream  Separator 
industry  throughout  the  world. 

They  are  recited  simply  because  they  show  in  the  most  illustrative 
and  conclusive  manner  possible  De  Laval  originality  and  leadership 
from  1878  to  the  present  day. 

As  earlier  patents  have  expired  some  of  their  features  have  one 
after  another  been  taken  up  by  different  imitators,  so  that  at  all 
times,  as  is  the  case  to-day,  every  separator  made  in  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere  in  the  world,  utilizes  some  type  of  construction  orig¬ 
inally  owned  and  developed  by  the  De  Laval  Company,  though  some 
of  them  have  never  been  commercially  used  by  the  De  Laval  Com¬ 
pany  because  of  their  inferiority  to  other  types  of  construction  used 
by  it. 

All  cream  separator  inventions  by  others  have  been  of  immaterial 
details  or  variations,  upon  which  patents  have  been  taken,  if  at  all, 
more  for  the  sake  of  the  name  than  by  reason  of  any  real  value  or 
usefulness  attaching  to  them. 

But  the  De  Laval  Company  has  always  been  forging  ahead,  with 
its  many  years  of  experience  and  the  best  of  experts  and  mechanics 
the  whole  world  affords  in  its  employ,  so  that  before  any  expiring 
patent  might  permit  the  use  of  any  feature  of  construction  by  imita¬ 
tors  the  De  Laval  Company  had  already  gone  so  much  beyond  that 
type  of  construction  that  it  was  then  old  and  out-of-date  in  the 
modern  De  Laval  machines. 

In  addition  to  these  many  patent-protected  features,  the  new 
1908-1909  improved  line  of  De  Laval  machines  has  within  two  years 
been  mechanically  re-designed  and  re-constructed  in  every  part,  from 
ton  to  bottom,  so  that  the  De  Laval  machines  of  to-day,  even  more 
so  than  at  any  past  period,  are  fully  ten  years  in  advance  of  any 
other  cream  separator  made. 

These  are  the  Rock-of-Gibraltar-like  facts  against  which  the 
'word  claims”  of  would-be  competitors  fade  away  like  the 


mere 


mists  of  night  before  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drum m &  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

165-167  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173477  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 
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The  strongest,  simplest, 
most  economical  fence  ever  made 

^rPITTSBURGH  PERFECT  Welded  Fence  X 

V  One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Th>  oughout. 

Wires  are  electrically  welded  at  every  contact^ 
point — no  wraps,  twists,  or  ties.  The  weld  is  as^ 
--  strong  as  the  wire.  Adapted  to  every 
fence  use — for  front  yard  or  garden,  I 
.  rT.-^.;g%8te>. \  foi  stock  or  chicks.  Self-adapting  ' 
|||p;  to  uneven  ground  and  to  weather 

Sag changes.  No  top  or  bottom 
BbfA  boards  needed.  Made  in  73  differ- 

ent  styles  for  all  purposes. 

WzsgB?:- 1  Y  our  dealer  sells  it,  or  write  for  free  catalog  l 


DAMAGE  FROM  RUSSIAN  THISTLE. 

Some  of  our  daily  papers  are  giving  big 
reports  from  the  West,  particularly  such 
States  as  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  what  they  call  Russian  thistles  or 
tumble  weeds.  We  are  told  that  during  the 
late  blizzards  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
these  weeds  were  sent  rolling  over  the  snow, 
that  they  piled  up  against  wire  fences  and 
even  rolled  into  towns,  closing  the  streets, 
making  great  piles,  in  some  cases  up  nearly 
to  the  tops  of  the  houses.  How  much  truth 
is  there  really  in  these  stories? 

If  the  conditions  were  right  these 
things  might  be  possible.  Here  there 
were  many  abandoned  farms  and  but 
little  fencing.  If  land  is  not  farmed  or 
cropped  Russian  thistles  take  complete 
possession  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  hard  for 
one  who  has  not  seen  them  grow  to 
imagine  how  thick  they  grow,  and  after 
they  have  been  frozen  the  wind  breaks 
them  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
They  are  very  bushy,  with  stiff  stems 
that  catch  lots  of  wind,  and  when  the 
wind  blows  very  hard  I  have  seen 
patches  six,  eight,  or  10  feet  square  start 
rolling  in  the  wind,  but  they  soon  break 
into  smaller  parts  like  ice  in  rough 
water,  and  gradually  separate,  and 
where  the  ground  is  level  and  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  them  they  will  travel  as 
long  as  the  wind  blows.  A  wire  fence  is 
a  good  thing  to  catch  them,  and  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  solid  wall 
four  or  more  feet  high,  broad  side  to 
the  wind,  the  fence  posts  20  to  40  feet 
apart.  In  the  high  wind  of  January  27 
the  wind  blew  60  miles  an  hour,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Government  records  at  Pierre. 
You  can  see  what  a  pressure  it  would 
have  on  that  wall  of  thistles.  Would  it 
be  too  much  to  believe  that  the  staples 
would  in  a  whole  day  of  jerking  and 
pulling  pull  out  of  a  soft  wood  post,  or 
that  the  posts  might  break  off?  I  can¬ 
not  understand  how  they  would  block 
the  streets  unless  there  was  some  other 
obstruction  there  to  stop  them.  It  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  bTow  into  some 
one’s  back  yard  and  pile  up  as  high  as 
the  house,  but  it  would  not  be  a  20- 
story  building.  They  do  not  commonly 
blow  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground, 
as  the  snow  nearly  always  drifts  in  and 
around  them  and  holds  them  down,  yet 
some  of  them  do  blow  over  the  snow 
that  are  blown  off  the  fences.  A  single 
plant  growing  alone  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  two  feet  and  four  feet  in 
diameter,  making  one-half  of  a  sphere, 
as  the  bottom  is  as  flat  as  the  ground  it 
grows  on,  and  in  blowing  into  piles  they 
do  not  pack,  but  lie  loose  and  make  a 
big  show.  o.  e.  d. 

Giddings,  S.  D. 


Keeping  Squash. 

B.  C.  A.,  Ohio. — I  raised  several  tons  of 
Hubbard  squash  for  market  but  the  market 
was  so  glutted  with  them  I  fed  my  hogs  on 
them  and  consider  them  about  good  as  corn 
for  hogs.  Please  give  best  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  squash. 

Ans. — Personally  I  have  not  tried 
keeping  Hubbard  squash  any  great 
length  of  time  after  harvesting.  They 
are  kept,  however,  till  nearly  Spring, 
and  successful^,  too.  The  best  method 
I  know  off  is  to  have  a  little  room  that 
can  be  warmed.  In  this  room  place 
shelves  a  sufficient  distance  apart  for 
one  layer  of  squashes,  one  above  the 
other  all  the  way  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
If  this  room  can  be  heated  from  below 
all  the  better,  because  if  heated  by 
stove  in  same  room  the  layers  near 
the  floor  will  be  too  cool,  while  those 
near  the  ceiling  will  be  too  warm.  Irj 
order  to  keep  squashes  by  this,  or  any 
other  method,  the  first  point  is  to  have 
them  thoroughly  ripened  and  glazed 
over.  They  should  also  be  placed  in 
storage  when  thoroughly  dry.  I  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  -this  veg¬ 
etable  any  great  length  of  time  if  stored 
in  bulk  in  large  quantity. 

c.  c.  HULSART. 


Building  lor  Investment 

Concrete  is  recognized  as  the  only  building  material  that  defies  the  hand  of  time.  When 
you  build  of  concrete  you  make  a  safe  investment.  Your  building  will  last  forever. 

Concrete  is  not  only  proof  against  fire,  wind  and  weather,  but  it  is  proof  against 
vermin  and  pests.  Ihe  grain  in  your  barn  and  the  provisions  in  your  cellar  will  always  be 
safe.  Concrete  becomes  stronger  and  better  with  age.  There  is  no  painting  or  repairing 


Automobilist  :  “What  advantage  has 
the  airship  over  the  motor  car?”  Aero¬ 
naut:  “Well,  for  one  thing',  you  can 
always  be  sure  of  making  good  time  on 
the  return  trip.” — Smart  Set. 


CONCRETE  FLOOR  IN  COW  STABLE 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement  Used  in  Construction 


to  be  done  every  year  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  heating  a  house  of  con¬ 
crete  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  an  old-fashioned  brick 
or  frame  dwelling. 

The  success  of  concrete  con¬ 
struction  depends  largely  upon 
the  quality  of  the  cement  used. 
“  ATLAS  ”  Portland  Cement  is 
strictly  high  grade.  It  is  known 
as  the  Standard  American  Brand 
and  guaranteed  to  be  Always 
Uniform.  There  is  only  one 
quality  manufactured — the  same 
for  everybody. 


TRADE-MARK 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


THE 


Take  no  substitute  for  *eATLAS.,s.  The  trade-mark  guarantees  the  quality* 

Daily  productive  capacity  over  40,000  barrels. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 

“Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.”  It  contains  directions  for 
making  and  handling  concrete,  also  many  drawings  and  photographs  of  the  smaller  con¬ 
structions  that  can  be  built  by  the  layman  without  skilled  labor. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  DEPT.  22,30  BROAD  ST.  NEW  YORK 

- -  * _ 


■THE  CEMENT  ORDERED  BYTHE  li.S. GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE 


PANAMA  CANALS 


THE  WELD 
THAT  HELD 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 


Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad¬ 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
wore  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower .  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
bigger  crops  with  the  Caiioon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Sowers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  JaUe 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops.  It’s  free. 

GOO^DELJL CO^14mV4ain St..  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


Make  Money  Sawing 

Lumber  With  This  Portable 

American  Saw  Mill 


6-H.  P.  Cuts  2,500 
Feet  Per  Day 


Lumber  keeps  going  up  in  price.  A  traction  or  portable  steam 
or  gasolineyngine  and  this  portable  mill  can  be  driven  where 
the  timber  is.  The  rest  is  just  as  easy.  Go  from  grove  to 
grove  on  your  own  farm  and  on  your  neighbors'  Make  all  kinds  of  lumber — 

THE  OUTF0T  SOON  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

AnY^!mer!can  saw?  the  best  and  most  Jumber.  with  least  power  and  least  help.  See  the  reasons 
and  the  guaranty  in  our  Large  Free  Catalog.  Variable  Friction  Feed— Combined  Ratchet  Set 
works  and  Quick  Receder— Giant  Duplex  Steel  Dogs,  and  many  other  time  and  labor  saving  fea¬ 
tures.  See  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machinery.  Write  today. 

129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

to»2  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY.  CO. 


320  Acres  of  Wheat  Land  In 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Will  Make  You  Rich 

Fifty  Bushels  per  Acre  hove 
been  grown.  General  averago 
greater  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Continent.  Under  New 
Regulations  it  is  possible  to 
secure  a  Homestead  of  ICO  ucrer 
free  and  an  additional  160  acres 
at  S3. 00  per  acre. 

“The  development  of  the 
country  has  made  marvelous 
Btridee.  It  is  a  revelation,  a  record  of 
conquest  by  settlement  that  is  remark¬ 
able.”  Extract  from  correspondence 
of  a  Missouri  Editor,  who  visited  Can¬ 
ada  in  August  last. 

The  grain  crop  of  1908  will  net  many 
farmers  $20  to  $25  per  acre.  Grain-rais¬ 
ing,  Mixed  Farming  and  Dairying' 
Bre  the  principal  industries.  Climate 
is  excellent;  Social  Conditions  the 
best;  Railway  Advantages  unequai- 
ed;  Schools,  Churches  and  Markets 
close  at  hand. 

Lands  may  also  bo  purchased  from  Railway 
and  Land  Companies.  For  “Last  Best  West" 
pamphlets,  maps  and  information  as  to  how¬ 
to  secure  lowest  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Sup’t 

of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can,,  or  to  the 

authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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FRENZIED  COW  TESTING. 

Several  months  ago,  I  sold  a  young 
Jersey  heifer  to  an  old  farmer,  who 
had  never  owned  any  purebred  cattle. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  that 
I  recently  received  from  him : 

I  like  the  cow  very  well.  She  Rives  nice 
rich  milk,  and  I  believe  she  will  make  a 
very  nice  cow.  I  like  her  so  much  that  I 
wish  I  had  another.  Please  let  me  know 
how  much  you  charge  for  a  good  butter 
cow  with  second  calf  that  will  make  25 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week? 

Great  guns!  Twenty-five  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  week  from  a  heifer  with 
second  calf!  And  the  old  fellow  asks 
for  her  as  though  he  expected  that  I 
had  a  barn  full  of  such  heifers.  At 
first  I  was  nearly  paralyzed,  but  upon 
consideration  it  is  not  very  surprising 
that  the  average  farmer  who  has  never 
had  any  experience  in  such  matters 
should  suppose  that  almost  any  good 
purebred  cow  should  make  25  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  week.  Since  the  inaug¬ 
uration  of  the  Babcock  test  these  great 
butter  (?)  records  have  become  so 
common  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  one 
man  said :  “Give  some  of  those  fel¬ 
lows  a  grease  spot  and  a  good  long 
lead  pencil,  and  they  would  figure  out 
a  majority  for  Bryan.”  But  I  am  not 
saying  anything  against  the  Babcock 
test.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  effi¬ 
ciency  in  determining  the  fat  content 
of  milk  if  properly  used,  and  there  is 
also  no  doubt  that  by  its  use  a  whole 
lot  of  humbug  records  have  been  made. 
But  suppose  it  does  show  the  fat  con¬ 
tent  of  the  milk  perfectly  accurately. 
It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that 
it  shows  just  how  much  butter  that 
milk  will  produce.  For  example,  C. 
S.  Moore,  in  his  excellent  article  “The 
Holstcin-Friesian  Story,”  says:  “The 
fat  globules  of  Holstein  milk  are  small, 
and  consequently  the  milk  does  not 
cream  readily;”  and  he  might  have  ad¬ 
ded  that  the  cream  does  not  churn 
readily,  and  that  many  of  the  small 
globules  never  become  butter.  Yet  these 
people  will  take  a  thimbleful  of  milk 
and  whirl  it  in  the  tester,  and  figure 
out  a  butter  record,  and  then  confirm 
it  by  whirling  another  thimbleful  of  milk 
and  figuring  it  out  just  like  the  other 
one. 

Now,  if  they  want  to  confirm  the 
record,  why  don’t  they  run  the  whole  of 
the  milk  through  a  separator,  and  churn 
the  cream  into  butter  and  weigh  it? 


This  would  give  a  butter  record  and 
not  be  simply  an  indication  that  the 
cow  was  capable  of  making  so  much 
butter  provided  that  the  sample  taken 
zvas  a  fair  one,  and  that  all  of  the  fat 
in  the  milk  could  be  caught  and  made 
into  butter. 

Next  let  us  see  how  much  one  of 
these  great  butter  (?)  records  is 
worth  in  determining  the  true  value  of 
the  cow.  The  usual  way  in  which  these 
records  are  made  is  like  this :  The  cow 
is  not  bred  in  a  long  time  after  calv¬ 
ing.  She  is  milked  a  reasonable  time, 
and  dried  off.  Then  she  goes  dry  sev¬ 
eral  months,  and  in  some  cases  nearly 
a  year.  I  believe  that  the  present 
world’s  record  cow  had  not  dropped 
a  calf  in  three  years  until  the  one  she 
had  just  before  her  test  began.  As 
the  time  draws  near  for  her  to  calve, 
she  is  watched  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  given  feed  and  medicine  to  bring 
her  through  in  her  abnormally  fat  state 
witnout  misfortune.  Then  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  safely  done  she  is  plied  with 
an  enormous  quantity  of  grain  and 
milked  four  times  a  day.  If  she  lives 
so  long,  she  makes  a  great  seven  days’ 
record,  and  in  case  she  continues  to 
live  she  finds  her  way  to  the  sausage 
machine  in  a  year  or  two. 

There  are  hundreds  of  good  cows 
ruined  in  just  this  way.  It  is  not  im¬ 
proving  the  race  of  milk  cows.  It  is 
rank  folly  to  claim  that  the  dairy  breed 
is  improved  when  a  cow  is  spoiled 
that  might  have  continued  to  do  good 
rational  work  and  drop  a  strong, 
healthy  calf  for  several  years  in  suc¬ 
cession  if  kept  and  fed  in  a  rational 
manner.  The  public  tests  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  are  bad  enough,  but  we  never  find 
anything  like  the  enormous  yields  re¬ 
ported  in  private  tests.  I  have  before 
me  the  record  of  the  12  Holstein-Fries- 
ians  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 
The  best  one  of  the  lot  tested  15.019 
pounds  of  fat  in  a  week,  estimated  at 
17.65  pounds  of  butter.  The  whole  12 
averaged  14^2  pounds  of  butter  each, 
and  the  milk  of  the  whole  12  takqi  to¬ 
gether  tested  2.98  per  cent  of  fat,  or 
just  a  little  below  the  legal  standard 
in  New  York  State. 

Now  we  will  come  down  a  few  years, 
and  see  what  the  Jerseys  did  at  St, 
Louis.  I  will  tell  you  about  the  St.  Louis 
Jerseys,  because  I  know  what  has  be¬ 
come  to  some  of  them.  The  champion 


cow  in  the  demonstration,  “Loretta  D.,” 
tested  330  pounds  of  butter  in  120  days, 
and  20.85  pounds  of  butter  the  best 
seven  'consecutive  days  of  the  test. 
Only  20.85 !  Over  four  pounds  less 
than  my  farmer  friend  would  like  his 
heifer  to  make!  Yet  what  has  become 
of  Loretta  D.  ?  F.  E.  McEldowney, 
Superintendent  of  Hazel  Fern  Herd, 
where  she  is  owned,  says :  “Loretta  D. 
141708,  first  in  classes  A  and  B,  has  not 
bred  for  us  since  the  St.  Louis’  Fair. 
We  have  done  everything  in  an  effort 
to  accomplish  same,  but  she  seems  a 
failure  in  that  line.” 

“Diploma’s  Brown  Lassie  166688,  sec¬ 
ond  in  classes  A  and  B,  has  not  done 
well  since  the  St.  Louis  test.  She  be¬ 
came  crippled  in  her  legs  and,  feet  and 
was  also  troubled  with  her  hips.  Al¬ 
though  she  bred  and  milked  fairly  well 
for  a  time  after  she  came  back,  she 
gradually  got  worse,  until  we  were 
compelled  to  put  her  away.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  she  was  injured  by  high 
feeding  at  St.  Louis.  Her  general  ap¬ 
pearance  showed  every  indication  of 
this.” 

“Eurybia  143822,  third  in  classes  A 
and  B  (19.92  pounds  butter  in  seven 
days),  has  been  a  steady  worker  and 
regular  breeder,  and  shows  no  ill  effects 
of  her  work  while  at  St.  Louis.  She 
is  a  great  cow.” 

The  fourth  and  fifth  cows  were  in¬ 
jured;  one  dying  before  she  reached 
home  and  the  other  had  to  be  killed. 

As  a  Jersey  breeder  who  makes  his 
living  from  Jersey  cows,  I  suppose  that 
a  great  many  people  will  say  that  I 
am  crazy  to  publish  these  facts,  and 
they  will  ask  each  other  why  a  pure¬ 
bred,  registered  cow  is  better  than  any 
other,  if  what  I  have  written  is  true. 
In  reply  to  these  people  I  will  say  that 
the  cow  (no  matter  what  her  breed) 
that  will  make  14  pounds  of  good  mar¬ 
ketable  butter  in  a  week  is  far — very 
far — above  the  average.  The  one  that 
will  make  20  pounds  is  a  phenomenally 
good  one,  and  the  30  pound  cow  is  a 
freak,  if  she  really  ever  lived.  A  great 
many  will  say  that  their  old  “Brin”  or 
“Spot”  has  made  14  pounds  or  better 
in  a  week.  Well,  how  many  of  old 
“Brin’s”  or  “Spot’s”  daughters  have 
been  as  good  as  she  was?  You  see, 
“Brin”  or  “Spot”  was  a  freak  among 
scrubs,  just  as  the  30  pound  cow  is 
a  freak  among  purebreds. 


The  advantage  of  the  purebred  dairy 
cow  is  that  she  has  been  bred  for 
generation  after  generation  for  perhaps 
a  hundred  years  or  more,  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  ef  dairy  products.  Some  of  these 
cows  have  been  bred  with  more  intel¬ 
ligence  than  others,  and  are  better  dairy 
cows.  The  improvement  is  gradual.  It 
must  be  gradual  to  be  lasting.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  one  function  is  at  the 
expense  of  another.  Therefore,  the 
over-development  of  the  milk-producing 
function  is  at  the  expense  of  the  sexual 
parts,  and  we  all  know  that  a  dairy 
cow  that  loses  her  reproducing  facul¬ 
ties  is  a  failure.  There  can  be  no  real 
improvement  in  dairy  cattle  by  making 
sensational  tests  any  more  than  there 
can  be  an  improvement  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  world  by  speculation  in  stocks. 
Therefore  I  headed  this  article  “Fren¬ 
zied  Cow  Testing.”  j.  grant  morse. 


Buckwheat  for  Milch  Cows. 

What  about  the  use  of  buckwbeat:  mid¬ 
dlings  for  cows  in  milk?  Is  there  any  dan¬ 
ger  in  its  use  and  what  proportions  should 
be  mixed  with  corn  and  cob  meal  to  give 
best  results?  Using  buckwheat,  what  com¬ 
binations  should  produce  greatest  flow  of 
milk?  w.  v.  r. 

New  York. 

Buckwheat  middlings  can  be  profitably 
used  with  corn  and  cob  meal  in  a  ration 
for  milch  cows,  but  the  proportions  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  feeds  used  to 
complete  the  ration.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  safe  to  feed  about 
three  pounds  of  each,  and  if  mixed  hay 
and  Timothy  is  used  for  roughage  you 
could  add  one  pound  of  cotton-seed 
meal.  If  you  feed  clover  hay  or  Al¬ 
falfa  this  would  not  be  necessary.  One 
serious  objection  to.  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  is  its  unpalatability,  but  this  can 
be  overcome  by  feeding  from  a  pound 
to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  molasses 
mixed  with  the  grain  for  each  cow. 
Cows  will  eat  this  feed  mixed  with 
molasses  when  they  would  reject  it 
without  the  molasses.  I  have  never  seen 
any  bad  effects  from  feeding  buckwheat 
in  moderate  amounts.  c.  s.  greene. 


“I  was  only  acting  the  part  of  peace¬ 
maker,”  explained  the  prisoner.  “But 
you  knocked  the  man  senseless  with  a 
stick,”  the  magistrate  pointed  out. 
“Sure  I  did,”  was  the  answer.  “There 
was  no  other  way  to  ’ave  peace  with 
him  around.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


^rs 


Here  I  Am 


1909  Tabular  “A” 

Common  “disc”  or  “bucket 
bowl”  separators  require  more 
careful  leveling  than  Tubulars. 
Yet,  to  level  these  common  sep¬ 
arators,  you  must  place  a  spirit 
level  on  their  frames.  If  their 
frames  are  a  little  out  of  true, 
as  they  usually  are,  the  leveling 
of  the  common  “disc”  or  “bucket 
bowl”  separator  is  largely 
guesswork. 


The  plumb  bob  is  one  of  the  handy  improvements  on  the  1909 
Sharpies  Tubular  “A”  cream  separator.  It  adds  miles  to  the  great 
lead  Tubulars  have  always  had  over  all  other  separators. 

This  “plumb  bob”  enables  you  to  set  the  1909  Tubular  “A” 
perfectly  level  in  a  minute — quicker  than  you  could  find  the  spirit 
level  needed  to  set  any  other  separator.  You  can  always  tell,  by  a 
glance  at  the  plumb  bob,  whether  Tubular  “A”  separators  are  level, 
thus  always  keeping  the  Tubular  up  to  its  very  best  work.  Just 
another  example  of  the  “up  to  the  minute”  and  “away  ahead  of  the 
rest”  character  of  Tubulars. 

Tubulars  Are  Different  From  AH  Other  Separators 

Tubulars  are  built  on  absolutely  correct  principles — that  is,  Tubulars  have  a  bottom  fed  bowl 
hanging  below  a  simple,  frictionless  ball  bearing.  The  one  piece  frame  and  the  permanent,  compact, 
strong  construction  of  Tubulars  enables  us  to  add  to  Tubulars  some  very  handy  devices  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  other  manufacturers  to  use  on  their  constantly  changing  common  “bucket  bowl”  machines. 

The  incorrect  principles  of  common  “bucket  bowl”  machines — that  is,  a  top  fed  bowl  set  up  on 
top  of  a  spindle — make  all  such  machines  unsatisfactory  and  necessitate  constant  changes  that  are 
merely  makeshifts  and  not  improvements. 

Tubulars  are  built  in  the  world’s  greatest,  best  equipped  cream  separator  works.  We  have 

additional  Tubular  factories  in  Canada  and  Germany.  Tubular  sales 
for  1908  were  way  ahead  of  1907 — way  out  of  sight  of  any  competitor, 
if  not  all  competitors  combined. 

Our  1909  Tubular  “A”  is  better  than  any  previous  Tubu¬ 
lar  and  is  guaranteed  forever  in  every  part. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  153. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Go. 


It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  level  the  Tubular  “A”  cream  separator 
shown  here.  Simply  wedge  up  under  the 
corners  of  the  machine  until  the  point  of  the 
plumb  bob  hangs  directly  over  the  point 
of  the  plumb  bob  center,  or  plug,  set  into 
the  base  of  the  frame.  Done  in  a  minute 
and  always  right.  Observe  the  low  sup¬ 
ply  can  on  the  Tubular— you  need  not 
move  it  to  take  out  the  bowl. 


Toronto.  Can. 
Winnipeg.  Can. 


WESTCHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Portland.  Ore. 
6 an  Francisco.  Cal. 
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CROSS-BRED  POULTRY. 

Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  put  a  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  cock  with  White  Wyandotte 
hens,  and  what  advantage  would  it  be,  if 
any,  over  pure  White  Wyandotte  4owls? 

Maine.  E.  L.  p. 

In  this  case  we  are  crossing  oppo¬ 
sites,  an  egg  machine  on  a  table  breed, 
and  although  we  have  never  crossed 
them  here  I  have  watched  the  cross 
several  times,  and  it  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  those  who  had  crossed  them,  as 
in  every  case  the  breeder  has  gone  back 
to  purebred,  some  to  the  Leghorn  and 
some  to  Wyandotte. 

The  chicks  from  this  cross  are  hardy 
and  mature  earlier  than  their  Wyan¬ 
dotte  mothers.  They  arc  variable  in 
size  and  color,  some  of  the  mature  birds 
being  black  and  white  and  some  smoky. 
They  are  fair  layers,  but  the  only  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  cross  is  for  broilers  and 
roasters.  Even  for  these  the  cross 
should  be  made  new  each  year  and  not 
bred  any  further  than  the  first  cross. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

PASTURING  HOGS  ON  PEAS. 

1.  As  I  x’aise  about  50  bogs  a  year  I 
would  like  to  grow  feed  with  as  little  labor 
as  possible.  Would  an  acre  of  peas  fatten 
as  many  hogs  as  an  acre  of  corn?  If  not, 
how  much  less,  or  how  would  it  do  to  sow 
peas,  barley  and  oats?  Can  1  seed  to 
clover  or  permanent  pasture  with  such  a 
crop?  if  not,  would  it  pay  to  let  hogs 
harvest  the  crop,  and  avoid  harvesting, 
thrashing  and  grinding  bills?  2.  Will  it  dry 
up  a  sow  to  lie  in  mud  and  water?  3. 
Will  it  prevent  worms  in  horses  to  line 
bottom  of  feed  box  with  copper?  j.  f.  s. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  writer  has  had  no  exper¬ 
ience  worth  counting  with  field  peas  as 
a  crop  for  hogs.  The  climate  is  too 
warm  here  for  best  results',  and  the 
season  often  too  wet.  Earther  north, 
on  the  edge  of  the  corn  belt,  they  are 
often  sown  to  take  the  place  of  corn 
to  some  extent.  Oats  are  sown  with 
them,  to  help  support  the  vines.  While 
the  peas  are  yet  green  or  soft  in  the 
pod,  swine  can  be  turned  on  them  to 
harvest  the  crop,  and  they  will  make 
excellent  growth  on  this  ration.  I 
would  not  use  barley  in  combination 
with  the  others,  as  it  is  not  as  palat¬ 
able,  and  pigs  will  neglect  it  and  waste 
it  to  get  the  other  crops  that  please 
their  palates  better.  It  is  a  question 
whether  clover  and  permanent  pasture 
grasses  can  be  started  with  these  crops' 
If  the  oats  and  peas  are  a  heavy  crop 
they  will  probably  smother  out  the 
clover  and  grasses,  unless  they  get  a 
strong  start  before  the  pigs  are  turned 
on  the  field  to  eat  the  peas  and  oats. 
The  pigs  or  hogs  rooting  about  to 
gather  these  crops  interfere  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  with  the  growth  of  the  clover  and 
grasses,  and  if  the  pea  vines  and  oat 
straw  are  very  heavy,  all  together  they 
are  apt  to  finish  the  clover  and  grass. 
The  peas  and  oats  both  lodge  easily, 
hence  there  is  danger  in  sowing  clover 
and  grass  seeds  with  them.  The  peas 
and  oats  have  to  be  hogged  promptly 
to  prevent  loss  by  weathering,  but  the 
wet  weather  that  injures  these  crops 
is  the  life  of  the  clover  and  grass  that 
may  be  sown  with  them.  Here  the 
writer  uses  rye  sown  after  corn 
in  the  Fall ;  sows  Timothy  in  the 
Fall  when  the  rye  is  sown,  and 
clover  in  the  early  Spring,  and  if 
permanent  pasture  is  desired,  Blue 
grass  is  sown  in  the  early  Spring.  This 
grass  is  indigenous  here,  and  will  sod  a 
field  in  a  few  years.  Usually  by  the  time 
Timothy  and  clover  have  failed,  it  has 
a  good  hold,  but  sowing  some  seed 
hastens  the  matter. 

Rye  is  the  best  of  all  small  crops 
in  which  to  start  clover,  Timothy  and 
Blue  grass.  If  “hogged  down”  the 
hogs  should  not  be  turned  on  till  the 
rye  has  straw  broken,  and  the  clover 
and  grass  made  a  strong  start.  Rye 
straw  breaks  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  forming  a  kind  of  bench  or 
floor  for  the  heads  to  rest  on,  and  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  heads 
touch  or  lie  on  the  ground.  This  leaves 


the  space  under  the  fallen  straw  for 
the  clover  and  grass  to  start  and  grow. 
Then  when  the  hogs  go  on,  there  is 
no  danger  that  they  will  destroy  the 
clover,  etc.,  rooting  about  to  gather 
the  rye.  Rye  exposed  to  the  weather 
in  this  way  wastes  but  very  little;  less 
than  any  other  small  grain  under  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions.  Soon  the  waste  rye 
trodden  into  the  soil  by  the  hogs  will 
begin  to  grow  and  furnish  a  fine  lot 
of  pasture  in  amount  proportionate  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  If  not  hogged 
too  close  as  many  as  three  crops  may 
be  had  from  one  sowing.  Several  years 
ago  the  writer  adopted  this  plan  on 
his  farm;  sold  out  his  harvesting  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  bid  farewell  to  harvesting 
small  grains,  and  will  not  return  to 
the  old  way,  although  he  can  grow 
fine  crops  of  wheat  almost  without  fail. 

2.  If  a  sow  is  compelled  to  lie  in 
mud  and  water  all  the  time,  it  will  be 
against  her  being  a  good  milker.  The 
punishment  arising  from  such  treatment 
should  put  her  dry  and  render  her  un¬ 
profitable.  Only  a  rich  farmer  zan  af¬ 
ford  to  feed  a  brood  with  such  a  rest¬ 
ing  place. 

3.  I  would  much  rather  line  the 
feed  box  with  a  good  hardwood  board ; 
it  is  more  easily  done.  Then  it  makes 
a  nicer  place  for  a  horse  to  eat  off 
than  one  made  of  copper.  Suppose  the 
writer  use  a  board-lined  box  to  feed  the 
horse  in,  and  then,  near  it,  in  another 
box,  place  a  mixture  of  hardwood  ashes, 
salt  and  copperas.  This  will  do  no 
harm,  and  as  a  preventive  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  virtue.  A  horse  would  wear  him¬ 
self  out  licking  sufficient  poison  off  a 
copper  plate  to  prevent  worms,  so  it 
is  best  to  stop  the  worms  some  other 

Way.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

“Dad  always  gives  John  the  best  of 
it,  becuz  he’s  th’  oldest.  An’  ma  humors 
Bobby,  becuz  lie’s  the  baby.”  “And 
where  do  you  come  in?”  “Nowheres. 
I  gotta  be  good.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

The  Empire  Broadcast  Lime 

atid  Fertilizer  Sower. 

There  is  no  question  about  _  the  im¬ 
portance  of  sowing  ground  lime  and 
commercial  fertilizers.  The  most  emi¬ 
nent  authorities  in  the  .  United  States 
on  this  subject  agree  that  the  farmers 
will  be  forced  to  use  lime  and  fertil¬ 
izers  if  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to 
be  increased  and  also  solve  that  very 
important  problem  of  “how  to  secure 
a  good  stand  of  clover.”  Therefore  it  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  question  of  “How 
shall  I  apply  granular  lin  e  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  soil?”  There  are  two 
methods — broadcasting  and  drilling. 
Each  method  has  its  advocates,  and 
both  are  good.  Now,  with  broadcast¬ 
ing,  the  user  of  an  Empire  Broadcast 
Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sower  can  follow 
the  manure  spreader  and  sow  upon  the 
manure  an  adequate  amount  of  ground 
lime,  or  he  can  employ  any  other 
method  of  broadcasting  that  his  expe¬ 
rience  tells  him  produces  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  Empire  Broadcast 
Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sower,  made  by 
The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Indiana,  will  sow 
granular  lime  and  all  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  any  amount  required  and  the 
quantity  sown  is  under  absolute  control 
of  the  operator.  There  is  no  guess¬ 
work  about  the  machine.  It  does  the 
work  well.  Send  to  the  manufacturers 
to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  their  Em¬ 
pire  Broadcast  Fertilizer  Sower  cata¬ 
logue,  and  if  there  is  any  special  in¬ 
formation  you  want,  ask  for  it  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  all  the 
information  they  have.  After  you  have 
read  this  catalogue,  go  to  your  local 
implement  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing 
the  Empire  before  purchasing  any 
other  make.  You  run  no  risk  in  buy¬ 
ing  an  Empire,  because  it  is  strongly 
guaranteed  and  must  do  all  that  the 
manufacturers  claim  for  it. 


THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples,  and  is  a  bigger  money 
maker  than  any  other  press. 

Sizes  from  25  to  400  barrels 
daily.  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple  Butter  Cookers,  Gas¬ 
oline  Engines,  etc.  Catalog 
free.  MADE  ONLY  BY 
The  Hydraulic  .Press  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  37.  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 

or  Room  1Z4  L  19  Cortlandt  St.,  Mew  York 


Our  Bed-Rock  Factory  Price 
On  this  Split  Hickory  Buggy 
Saves  You  $26.50 

Made  to  Your  Order 

IF  people  really  knew  what  a  big  money-saving 
we  offer  on  our  factory-to-home  plan,  our 
factories  would  be  so  over-crowded  with 
orders  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Just  get  our  prices  first — that’s  all. 

Just  let  us  prove  to  you  in  cold,  hard  figures 
just  how  much  we  can  save  you  in  money — how 
much  we  can  add  to  your  satisfaction— by 
making  a  genuine  Split  Hickory  Buggy  to 
your  order,  shipping  direct  from  factory  at 
factory  prices,  and  granting  you  30  days’  Free 
Road  Test. 

One  cash  dollar  spent  with  us  has  almost 
the  value  of  two  dollars  at  your  dealer’s. 
Of  course,  he  may  give  you  a  few  months’  tru,  but  look  at  the  awful 
interest  you  pay  for  the  accommodation — $26.50. 

We  make  to  order  over  125  styles  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles — in¬ 
cluding  all  styles  of  Top  Buggies,  Automobile  Seat  Two-in-One  Buggies, 
handsome  runabouts  with  fancy  seats,  regular  seats  and  automobile 
seats,  Phaetons,  Carriages,  Surreys,  Spring  Wagons  and  Harness. 

Remember,  we  sell  to  you  direct — at  factory  prices — no  jobber, 
wholesaler  or  retailer  receives  unearned  profits  out  of  your  buggy 
money. 

The  Split  Hickory  Special  shown  below  made  to  your  order  for  $26.50 
less  than  the  dealer’s  price  for  anything  like  the  value. 

100,000  satisfied  owners  have  bought  vehicles  our  way.  Every 
buggy  soldou  30  days’  Free  Road  Test  and  2  years’  guarantee. 


C.  Phelfis,  President 


Send  for  our  Big  Free  New  Catalog,  showing 
More  Vehicle  Styles  than  10  Big  Warerooms 

Note: — Celebrated  Sheldon  Genuine  French  Point  Automobile  Springs  used  on  all 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  making  them  positively  the  easiest  riding  buggies  on  the  market. 

The  handsomest,  most  complete,  buggy  book  ever  published.  Describes  our  complete 
line— at  prictes  that  represent  the  greatest  buggy  values  ever  offered.  Send  for  the  book 
*  today.  We  pay  the  postage.  Just  write  on  a  postal.  "Send  the  book  along.”  Address— 


GET  IT 

GALLOWAY 

Saves  Yon  83M  to  50% 
lowest  prices,  best  proposition  ever 
made  in  buggy  history.  Get  it  be¬ 
fore  buying  a  buggy  of  any  kind. 

It  helps  you  pay  for  buggy.  Also 
harness,  waeons,  implements,  eto. 

WM  GALLOWAY  CO. 

C66  Galloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la? 


My  Great  Buggy  Proposition— 
IT'S  NEW. 

Positively  best  ever  made  by  any  factory. 

I  Save  You 

$28.75 

this  Job 


Home  Wafer  Works 

Have  running  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 

raise  water  to  any  height,  in  any 
quantity.  Reliable,  economical,  co 
expense  or  trouble  to  operate.  Free 
Catalog  gives  valuable  suggestions.  De¬ 
scribes  and  Illustrates  Rife  and  Foster 
Hydraulic  Rama.  We  Guarantee  Satis* 
faction.  Writo  today. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  Ill  Broadvay.  New  York  City 


Here  Are  3  High  Grade 
Cultivators  to  Choose  From 

ADDED  to  the  famous  AMERICAN  Line  of  Cultivators  this  year  sold  only  di¬ 
rect  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  factory  prices  are:  1.  An  All  Steel  PIVOT 
AXLE  Cultivator.  2.  An  ALL  Steel  WALKING  Cultivator.  3.  A  WOOD 
FRAME  LEVER  DRAG.  4.  Remember,  that  we  are  also  the  exclusive  makers  of  _  . 

the  only  original  genuine  AMERICAN  SPRING  TOOTH  CULTIVATOR,  which  has  had  The  American  Spring 
many  imitators.  Tooth  Cultivator 

No  matter  what  style  2-horse  cultivator  you  want,  whether  for  crops  iu  narrow  '  — 

rows,  or  wide  rows,  we  ask  you  to  write  us  for  our  factory-to-you  price  and  free  literature  about  all  of  our 

"  Genuine  AMERICAN  Cultivators 


We  offer  you  both  Spring-Tooth  and  Shovel  machines,  all  built  of  the  highest  standard  in  materials  and  workmanship. 
AMERICAN  Durability  for  long,  practical  service  is  famous  among  farmers  everywhere  in  this  country  and  you 
cannot  find  stronger,  better  or  more  satisfactory  cultivators  than  AMERICAN  machines  at  any  price. 

Write  us  for  our  free  literature  about  AMERICAN  Culti¬ 
vators  and  let  us  quote  you  our  factory  prices  on  our  Direct  j 
Selling  Plan  which  has  every  advantage  in  your  favor.  Our 
Guaranty  protects  you  at  all  times.  You  can  buy  on  any  one 
of  our  three  liberal  plans.  Take  your  choice:  We  will  send  any 
AMERICAN  Cultivator  to  you  on  30  Days’  Farm  Test  whether 
purchased  on  our  Cash  with  Order  Plan — on  our  30  Days’  Plan, 
or  our  Time  Payment  Plan. 

As  we  sell  only  direct  to  the  user,  we  simply  ask  you  to 
send  us  your  name  and  let  us  prove  to  you  the  economy  of  1 
buying  direct  from  our  factory,  and  why  you  will  get  a  much  i 
more  satisfactory  machine  for  the  price  you  pay  this  way  than 
by  buying  any  other.  Do  not  let  dealers  or  agents  substitute 
any  machine  for  an  AMERICAN.  We  have  no  dealers  or  : 
agents.  W rite  today  to  our  factory  for  prompt  attention  and 
Free  Literature  and  Factory  Prices.  Address 


All  Sold  Direct  From  Our 
Factory  On 
30  Days’  Free  Trial  Test 


AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

167  Hastings  St.  Detroit,  Michigan  , 


KRESO  DIP  CURES 

MANGE  &  SCAB, 
CUTS.  WOUNDS, SORES 
RINGWORM  etc.  ■ 

KILLS  ALL  GERMS. 

k  EAS/&  SAFE  A 

|L^T-i  Tb  use.  ■  m 

W*  TRY  IT  Jt 


FOR 


ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


HARMLESS.  EFFECTIVE. 
INEXPENSIVE. 


STANDARDIZED 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 


HOGS 

DOGS 


HORSES 

POULTRY 


CATTLE 

SHEEP 


For  sale  at  all  drug  stores 


PARKE,  DAVIS  l  GO. 


Home  Offices  and  Laboratories, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


A  Humane  Society 


in  a 

Bottle 


ZZS  , 
SPAVIN  ClflEi 


Sterling,  Colo..  Oct.  27, 1907. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:—!  could  not  get  along  without 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  Think  It  Is  the  only 
remedy  that  does  the  work  In  the  same  time  in 
a  humane  way.  Yours  respectfully,  T.  H.  Bragg. 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

Cure;  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Splint,  Sprains, 
all  Lameness. 

Invaluable  liniment  for  man  and  beast.  SI  a 
Bottle;  6  tor  S5.  At  all  druggists.  Ask  them 
lor  book, ‘’Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  or  write  to 

Or.  B.  J,  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


OULIINCBALL 


HAY  PRESSES 


Every  Press  we  sell  goes  to  the  buyer 
on  trial.  No  sale  and  freight  refunded  if  it 
cannot  fill  all  claims  made  for  it  in  our  ‘ 
Catalog.  Write  for  Catalog. 

1,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 


J.  A.  8PENCER,  Dept. 


SPENCER 
HAY  PRESS'^ 


AND 

UP 


Galloway 

“BATH  IN  OIL”  ' 


High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  “Bath  of  Oil," 
like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 

90  Days’ 

Farm  Test— Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $110  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer — 
easiest  run — easiest  cleaned — 10-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

663  Calloway  Sta. ,  Waterloo,  la. 


1009. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
r  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page 


Ask 
for  the 
••Clean” 


HORSE  OWNERS 

^Here's  your  triend.  A  comb 
always  clean.  Perfect  *uto- 
matic  action.  Easy  on  the  horse. 
Saves  time  and  labor.  Pays  | 
for  itself  over  and  over.  Worth 
a  dozen  ordinary  combs. 

We  Will  Mail  You  A  Comb! 

postpaid  for  35c  (stamps  or  silver)  and  I 
full  address  of  your  dealer.  This  offer  I 
is  good  only  till  dealer  can  supply  | 
them.  Ask  him  and  send  at  once. 

CLEAN  COMB  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  45,  Racine,  Wis. 
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A  “BUTTER-MAKING”  FAKE. 

I  send  newspaper  clipping  on  making 
two  pounds  of  butter  from  one.  Will  you 
let  us  know  what  you  think  of  it? 

Franklin,  Pa.  w.  A.  k. 

The  clipping  is  headed,  “Two  Pounds 
of  Butter  from  One — a  Fact.”  It  tells 
how  one  G.  G.  Martin  did  the  trick : 

A  pint  of  milk,  which  weighs  a  pound, 
was  poured  into  a  quart  tin  bucket,  and 
into  this  a  teaspoonful  of  butter  coloring 
(this  docs  not  have  to  be  used)  was  placed, 
together  with  several  pinches  of  salt.  Then 
a  pound  of  creamery  butter  (any  kind  can 
be  used)  was  sliced  and  dropped  into  the 
bucket.  A  lid  was  placed  on  this  and  it 
was  then  placed  into  a  larger  graniteware 
pail.  Lukewarm  water,  intended  only  to 
melt  the  butter  a  little,  was  poured  in  the 
space  between  the  sides  of  the  two  buckets 
and  then  the  contents  of  the  smaller  pail 
was  stirred  by  an  arrangement  similar  to 
that  used  on  an  ice  cream  freezer.  In  a 
little  more  than  a  minute  there  were 
two  pounds  of  butter  in  the  bucket  instead 
of  one.  It  had  blended  perfectly.  The  de¬ 
vice  by  which  the  work  is  done  is  called  a 
butter  blender  and  is  patented. 

Mr.  Martin  says  that  the  two  pounds 
which  came  out  of  the  machine  are  just 
as  good  as  the  one  pound  that  went  in ! 

I  hey  ought  to  be  twice  as  good,  so  Mr. 
Martin's  statement  is  no  great  compli¬ 
ment.  He  also  claims  that  this  milk 
butter  “will  not  sour.”  Then  he  says: 

Ten  pounds  of  butter  were  made  for  the 
big  banquet  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
last  Monday  night,  and  the  Masonic  lodge 
has  also  served  the  product  at  its  banquets. 
A  few  private  families  in  town  have  also 
been  using  it. 

V.  henever  eating  church  suppers  we 
have  always  concluded  they  were  made 
to  sell.  The  Baptists  should  not  object 
to  extra  water,  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  would  substitute  water  for  butter 
fat.  That  is  just  what  Mr.  Martin  does 
in  his  famous  process.  A  pound  of  legal 
butter  contains  15  per  cent  or  2.4  ounces 
of  water.  A  pound  of  milk  contains  at 
a  liberal  calculation  13.6  ounces  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Thus  when  the  pint  of  milk  and  the 
pound  of  butter  are  mixed  together  we 
have  16  ounces  of  water,  or  just  half 
the  weight.  A  pound  of  the  mixture  is 
not  butter,  but  half  water.  Many  a  child 
has  been  obliged  to  do  penance  by  living 
on  “bread  and  water”  for  a  time.  A 
piece  of  this  “butter”  would  make  the 
punishment  lighter! 

The  thing  is  a  fake  and  a  fraud.  Such 
“butter”  may  do  to  cheat  the  hired  man 
or  the  guests  at  a  cheap  boarding  house, 
but  if  anyone  tried  to  sell  it  he  would  be 
liable  to  arrest  under  the  Pure  Food  laws 
— and  it  would  serve  him  right.  The 
men  who  make  this  stuff  and  try  to  palm 
it  off  as  butter  are  on  a  par  with  the 
grocer  who  sands  the  sugar  or  waters 
the  milk.  The  law  states  that  legal  but¬ 
ter  shall  contain  82.5  per  cent  of  fat. 
If  the  pound  of  butter  was  legal  and  the 
milk  contained  four  per  cent,  the  two 
pounds  contained  13.84  ounces  of  fat,  or 
43  per  cent — and  was  a  fraud ! 

Sprouted  Oats  for  Hens. 

Can  you  refer  me  to  page  and  volume 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  where  I  may  find  direc¬ 
tions  for  sprouting  oats  for  Winter  hen 
feed  ?  c.  o.  L. 

Romulus,  N.  Y. 

_  We  have  given  the  process  several 
times.  On  page  464  last  year  a  reader 
in  Illinois  gave  these  directions: 

“A  furnace  in  cellar  or  other  warm 
place  is  necessary  for  the  operation  in 
Winter;  we  expect  to  continue  it  this 
Summer  out  of  doors.  The  oats  are 
placed  in  a  water-tight  vessel  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  warm  water,  and  allowed  to 
stand  24  hours,  when  they  are  emptied 
in  a  box  that  will  allow  the  water  to 
drain  off  freely.  Oats  are  left  in  this 
box  and  wetted  twice  a  day  with  warm 
water  until  the  oats  have  sprouts  a 
quarter  .of  an  inch  long,  when  they  are 
spread  in  boxes  about  one  inch  deep. 
The  sprinkling  is  continued  'until  the 
oats  are  as  large  as  you  desire.  We 
usually  use  them  when  four  or  five 
inches  high.  The  hens  will  eat  the  roots 
as  well  as  the  tops.  With  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  degrees  10  days  will  bring 
this  result,  so  after  the  first  start  this 
green  feed  can  be  provided  for  each 
day.  Chicks  will  eat  the  oats  when  a 
week  old,  and  leave  all  other  feeds  for 
them.  As  the  fowls  all  prefer  the  oats 
to  green  clippings  of  fresh-cut  lawn 
grass,  I  shall  continue  the  feeding  of 
sprouted  oats  all  Summer.” 


Collier’s  Weekly  January  23rd,  1909,  says  that 

World’s  Record  of  Milk  and  Rutter 

fat  now  belongs  to  a  HOLSTEIN  COW 

COLANTHA  4th’s  JOHANNA 

owned  by  W.  J.  Gillette,  Rosendale,  Wisconsin.  Milk 
yield  27,432.5  pounds,  which  produced  998.26  pounds 
butter  fat  equal  to  1,247.83  pounds  butter.” 

Mr.  Gillette  owns  a  United  States  Separator. 

Collier’s  also  says 

“Perhaps  the  most  famous  dairy  cow  test  held  in 
America  was  the  120  days’  contest  at  the  St. Louis  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1904  between  a  herd  of  25  Jerseys,  one  of  15  Hol- 
steins,  one  of  5  Brown  Swiss,  and  one  of  25  Shorthorns. 
The  champion  cow  in  this  test  was  the  JERSEY  CGW 

[LORETTA  D  No.  141,708 

owned  and  entered  by  F.  PI.  Scribner,  Rosendale,  Wis. 
In  120  days  she  produced  5,802.7  pounds  of  milk  contain¬ 
ing  280.16  lbs.  of  butter  fat  equal  to  330.03  lbs.  butter.” 

Mr.  Scribner  has  a  United  States  Separator  in  his  dairy. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  herd  of  GUERNSEY  COWS 
in  the  country  is  owned  by  Mr.  Jas.  L.  Hill,  Rosendale, 
Wisconsin.  His  herd  won  highest  honors  at  St.  Louis  Ex¬ 
position  and  also  at  the  International  Dairy  Show, Chicago. 

Mr.  Hill  uses  a  United  States  Separator  in  his  dairy. 

In  fact,  the 

Most  Progressive  Dairymen  Everywhere 

prefer  the  United  States  Separator! 

Do  not  forget  the  great  test  of  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  at  the  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 
when  the  milk  from  10  different  herds  of  cows  was 
separated  during  a  period  of  one  month,  that  the 

United  States  Separator 

Excelled  All  Others  and  Was  Awarded  the 

WORLD’S  RECORD 

Others  may  do  well  sometimes,  but  they  have  not 
the  STAYING  QUALITIES  of  the  UNITED 
STATES.  The  improvements  in 

THE  1909  MODEL 

Greatly  Reduce  the  Di¬ 

ameter  of  the  Bowls — 

makes  them  operate  easier — 
and  still  retain  their  great  milk 
capacity. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  159  and 
it  will  be  mailed  you  together  with 
a  beautiful  lithograph  hanger  in 
colors. 

Sales  agents  in  nearly  every 
dairy  town  in  the  Country.  If 
none  in  your  town,  write  us  and  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  quote  prices. 

Separators  shipped  from  our 
distributing  Warehouses  in  every  j 
dairy  section  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

*  • 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 


u.s 


u.s 


US 


u.s. 


Easy  to  load-ClosetoGround 


EMPIRE  FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON 


Your  wagon  is  always  in  use.  It  is  loaded  dry  after  day.  week  in  and  week  out. 
It’s  no  small  job  to  put  un  average  load  of  anything  on  the  ordinury  wagon.  The 

ha3  wide-tired  low  wheels  and 
suves  a  lot  of  tugging,  lifting 
and  back-ache.  It  is  so  close  to  tho  ground  that  it  is  50  per  cent  easier  to  load 
and  unload.  Wide  tires  make  lighter  draft— twice  the  load  can  bo  hauled.  Built 
for  strength  and  the  hardest  and  longest  wear.  “Good-Roads”  Steel  Wheels 
are  the  strongest  and  most  perfect  made.  Spokes  rigid  with  hub.  can  never  get 
loose  or  pnll  out.  Put  a  set  of  these  wheels  on  your  wagon  and  let  it  down  for^, 
easier  work.  All  sizes,  all  widths  of  tire,  plain  or 
grooved;  fit  any  hub.  Send  for  Free  Wheel  and 
Wagon  Book-"  ‘Good-Roads'  Steel  Wheels 
Make  All  Roads  Good.”  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  718,  Quincy,  III. 
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SOME  SUCCESS  WITH  ALFALFA. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
of  our  neighbors  are  sowing  their  Al¬ 
falfa  in  August,  we  cannot  help  being 
very  well  satisfied  ourselves  to  go  on 
as  we  have  been  doing,  sowing  the 
first  week  in  April.  Our  Winters  are 
so  hard  on  Alfalfa,  with  so  much  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  weather,  that  is  in¬ 
clined  to  lift  it  out  by  the  roots,  and 


Poultry  in  the  Asparagus  Field. 

I  have  about  one  acre  of  asparagus,  a 
two-year-old  bed.  I  am  thinking  about 
using  the  same  piece  of  land  for  poultry 
yard  for  150  chickens.  Would  I  ruin  the 
asparagus  bed  using  it  for  that  purpose? 

Wisconsin.  d.  e.  b. 

With  certain  breeds,  and  well  fed,  I 
would  not  hesitate  doing  what  the  inquirer 
suggests,  while  with  some  other  breeds, 
or  either  half  starved,  I  would  hesitate. 
If  a  flock  of  poultry  of  this  number  had 


SO  little  snow  to  protect  it,  that  we  feel  free  range,  visiting  the  asparagus  bed  at 

that  we  simply  must  give  the  plants  a  wil1,  witb  plenty  of  grass  or  other  green 
i  t-,  forage  crops  to  feed  on,  my  belief  is  they 

good  start  before  Winter  comes.  Then,  would  do  mtle  harmi  but  to  conflne  150 

with  us,  the  rains  usually  come  just  head  of  full  grown  poultry  on  an  acre 
about  right  to  favor  the  Alfalfa  when  where  there  is  nothing  green  for  the  fowls 

it  is  sown  the  first  week  in  April.  We  to  Pick  at  otber  tl,an  thc  asparagus  I  am 
.  .  ,  ,  .  r  .  afraid  they  would  soon  learn  to  enjoy  as- 

get  a  fair  amount  of  hay  from  cut-  „„„„  „  ‘  „  „  •  ,  „  .  . 

°  J  .  paragus  as  well  as  most  of  us  humans  do. 

ting  the  barley,  and  frequently,  as  this  But  jf  the  inquirer  means  young  chickens 
year,  get  from  half  a  ton  to  a  ton  per  with  only  an  occasional  old  mother  hen 
acre  of  beautiful  Alfalfa  hay  in  Au-  with  thom  to  teach  them  to  look  for  in- 
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gust,  and  after  that  the  Alfalfa  has 
plenty  of  time  to  grow  a  foot  or  so  be¬ 
fore  Winter.  The  standing  stalks  hold 
what  snow  comes,  not  allowing  any 
portion  of  the  field  to  be  swept  bare, 
and  in  the  Spring  the  meadow  will 
be  in  splendid  condition.  I  very  much 
regret  that  there  should  have  been  so 
much  mystery  made  of  the  sowing  of 
Alfalfa.  I  think  the  whole  thing  can 
be  resolved  into  four  words :  Lime, 
drainage,  humus  and  inoculation ;  pos¬ 
sibly,  the  importance  of  each  being  in 
the  order  named.  Readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  already  know  what  I  believe 
in  respect  to  lime.  I  think  it  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  have  been  more  failures 
in  the  Eastern  States  through  lack  of 
sufficient  lime  than  through  any  other 
cause.  I  feel  more  positive  that  I  am 
right  in  my  statements  about  this  plant 
since  watching  the  experience  of  a 
friend  who  has  succeeded  with  Al¬ 
falfa  in  a  splendid  manner,  under  con¬ 
ditions  as  unfavorable,  we  believe,  as 
can  be  found  in  the  United  States.  I 
refer  to  J.  F.  Jack,  whose  home  is  in 
California.  Mr.  Jack  thought  that  he 
saw  a  lot  of  money  ready  to  be  made 
from  growing  Alfalfa  in  the  Eastern 
States,  on  some  of  the  worn-out  cheap 
lands,  where  labor  was  comparatively 
low-priced,  and  where  he  had  unlimited 
markets  eager  to  use  any  quantity  of 
his  products.  He  purchased  1,500  acres 
near  Fredericksburg,  Va.  This  soil  con¬ 
tained  little  or  no  lime,  and  was  badly 
impoverished.  Mr.  Jack  secured  400 
tons  of  lime,  which  he  applied  to  150 
acres  of  the  land  which  he  considered 
best  adapted  to  growing  Alfalfa.  He 
supplied  the  necessary  humus  by  grow¬ 
ing'  Crimson  clover  and  plowing  lit 
under.  He  sowed  30  pounds  per  acre 
of  the  best  Alfalfa  seed  which  he  could 
find,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  applied 
400  pounds  bone  meal  per  acre.  He 
intentionally  left  some  strips  from 
which  either  the  bone  meal  or  the  lime 
was  omitted.  He  advised  me  last  Fall 
that  he  had  a  splendid  meadow  for  the 
entire  150  acres  with  the  exception  of 
these  test  strips.  The  strips  on  which 
he  sowed  no  lime  absolutely  failed. 
Those  that  had  lime  and  no  bone  meal 
were  partial  successes.  He  harvested 
last  year  on  this  old,  impoverished  soil, 
nearly  four  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay  per 
acre.  Incidentally,  he  sowed  150  acres 
more  and  he  expects  to  continue  until 
he  has  the  entire  1,500  acres  seeded  to 
Alfalfa.  Is  this  not  inspiring,  to  see 
both  the  courage  which  this  man  had, 
and  the  magnificent  results  which  he 
accomplished,  by  simply  making  condi¬ 
tions  right  whe'e  they  were  naturally 
very  unfavorable?  I  think  that  it  is, 
and  that  Mr.  Jack’s  experience  will 
encourage  thousands  of  other  farmers 
throughout  the  country  in  the  belief 
that  they  may  succeed  as  he  has  done. 
Ohio.  _ _ C.  B.  WING. 

Hobse  Witii  Indigestion. — On  page  122 
J.  L.  asks  for  information  for  liis  horse 
which  has  severe  attacks  of  indigestion.  I 
have  a  horse  afflicted  similarly  to  his.  1 
give  my  remedy,  I  bored  two  one-inch  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  feed  trough  about  one-half 
inch  deep,  and  filled  with  asafeetida.  He 
has  had  only  one  attack  since,  almost  18 
months.  F.  B.  w. 


sects  and  worms,  then  I  would  not  hesitate. 
Some  breeds  of  fowls  are  so  peaceful  and 
quiet  when  well  fed  that  they  might  do 
very  little  if  any  damage,  while  other 
breeds  are  so  very  active  with  both  beak 
and  toes  I  imagine  a  considerable  damage 
would  be  done,  both  to  the  row  and  the 
young  shoots  as  they  appear  above  ground. 
After  the  cutting  season  is  over  and  the 
shoots  are  allowed  to  grow,  poultry  in  the 
asparagus  bed  can  do  no  harm,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  can  and  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  They  will  feed  on  all  (he  asparagus 
beetles  in  their  reach,  pick  up  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  weed  seeds,  scratch  the  ground  all 
over  after  every  cultivation,  and  by  that 
scratching  kill  numerous  weeds  that  are 
about  to  grow.  c.  c.  hulsakt. 

In  regard  to  keeping  hens  and  chickens 
on  asparagus  fields,  two  or  three  hens  with 
their  chickens  are  placed  in  coops  on  each 
acre  of  asparagus;  the  hens  are  kept  con¬ 
fined  and  the  chickens  allowed  free  range. 
If  placed  on  the  land  early,  the  chickens 
will  exterminate  all  asparagus  beetles  and 
cutworms  and  do  no  damage  to  the  crop. 
If  enough  chickens  and  not  too  many  weeds 
the  land  will  be  kept  clean  and  of  course 
will  be  partially  fertilized. 

c.  W.  PRESCOTT. 
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AMERICAN 

Manure  Spreaders 

Sold  Direct  to  You— On  a  Month's  Approval  Test- 
Cash  or  Time  Payments -Freight  Allowed 

The  AMERICAN  Manur®  Spreader  tins  proved  its  merits  to  the  American  Farm  er¬ 
as  the  brANDAKD  for  all  Manure  Spreaders— and  that  is  why  it  has  so  many 
Imitators,  ihe  AMLRK  AN  is  the  result  of  over  2ft  years  of  actual  manufac¬ 
turing  experience  and  will  pay  tor  itself  in  less  than  ayear,  out  of  the  time 
and  money  it  saves  you.  One  man  and  an  American  Spreader  will  do  as 
much  work  us  three  men  and  two  wagons  spreading  manure  the  old  way 
— and  do  it  better  besides  covering  twice  as  much  ground.  Write 
for  our  proposition,  prices  and  Catalog  and  our  Free  Book  o£ 
valuable  information  on  Fertilization. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 
160  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Our  branches  enable  us  to  make  prompt  ship- 
nieuts.  Get  an  American  Mann  re  Spreader 
or  a  Detroit  Ton^ueless  Disc  Har¬ 
row  by  ordering  early. 
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Deere  Books 
Tell  How — * 

can  gef 
•  them  and  a 
'  •qi'iiJ1'  illustrated 

form  paper  free 

Do#  V  truss 

&  this  chance ^ 

IF  interested  In  farming,  get  oUr  farm  paper. 

You  can  have  it  one  year  absolutely  FREE. 
This  paper  will  give  you  some  new  ideas. 
No  other  paper  like  it.  We  will  also  send  you 
three  mighty  nice  booklets  which  show  all  kinds 
of  plows  at  work  in  the  field.  There  are 
plows  from  many  foreign  lands,  also  pictures 
of  modern  walking  plows,  sulkies,  gangs  and 
immense  steam  plows  that  turn  forty  acres  a 
day.  Get  posted.  _  _  ^2. 

Hired  Help  Costs  Big  Money 

*Your  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help 
expensive.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
big  money— use  implements  that  cut  down 
the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t  it  true  that 
when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it  is 
nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Wherever  strain 
comes  on  a  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  there  you 
will  find  steel— tool  steel.  Take  any  plow  that 
has  had  hard  work  for  five  years,  put  it  along 
side  of  a  JOHN  DEERE  which  has  been  in 
service  that  long — and  see  the  difference. 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor 
material.  You  can  see  the  wear  and  the 
defects.  The  JOHN  DEERE  will  be  solid, 
staunch  and  ready  for  the  hardest  job.  Then 
you  begin  to  know  that  quality  counts. 

There  is  comfort  and  profit  in  having  good 
plows.  You  can  take  pride  in  owning  a 
JOHN  Deere — the  standard  plow  of 
the  world  for  two  generations. 

0  — “Vgj 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  make  the  best  New  York  State  standard  quality  Wagons  and  sell 
them  direct  from  factory  to  users  at 

Wholesale  Prices 


$41.50 


No.  190- -Runabout. 

Sells  at  retail  for  $65.  Easy 
riding,  stylish  and  very  dur¬ 
able.  We  defy  competition 
with  it. 


S48.50 


No.  290--Buckboard 

Retailers  ask  $70  for  its 
equal.  Our  own  pattern, 
strongly  made,  easiest  rider 
known,  and  a  general  favorite. 


You  save  all  dealer’s  and  jobber’s 
profits  and  obtain  our  binding  guarantee 
for  one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 

No  Money  In  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped  to  you 
for  free  examination  and  approval. 
No  deposit  or  references  required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever.  Every 
wagon  will  reach  you  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  or  it  can  be  returned  to  us  at 
our  expense. 

Send  For  Catalogue 

Showing  1 50  styles  of  wagons  and 
50  styles  of  Harness.  Every  approved 
pattern  is  shown  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices. 


No.  118  —  Top  Buggy 

Fully  as  good  as  retails  for 
$70.  Will  give  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  nicely  finished,  and  a 
bargain. 

$49.75 


No.  350--Handy  Wagon 

Removable  seats,  very  strong, 
and  one  of  our  best  selling 
styles.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  less  than  $65. 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  362  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WEALTH  IN  SOUTHERN  FARMS 

Southern  farms  keep  the  bank  account  healthy. 
Crop  after  crop  in  a  single  season  the  rule.  For 
real  prolit  buy  a  farm  in  'fidewater  Virginia  or 
Carolina.  Climate  just  right.  Early  markets. 
Best  prices.  Good  railroad  facilities.  Finest  truck¬ 
ing  lands  in  the  world.  No  Irrigating  or  fertilizing. 
Living  cheap.  Lands  on  easy  terms.  Write 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep.  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Engs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  theso 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quickiyl 
II.  F.  Sml  th, Traf.  HI gr.  N .  C.  &  8t.  L.  R j.  Dept. C ,  N ash vi  I  le  ,Tcnn. 


We  will  send  you  the  farm  paper  and 
the  three  booklets  free.  All  you  have  tcT 
do  is  to  write  us  a  postal  card  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  29. 

Mention  the  niimber  of  the  package  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  MOLINE, ILL 


Delaware  farms  for  SALE-ghort 

winters,  cheap  land,  wonderfully  productive 
soil.  Best  markets.  Write  for  free  illustrated 
catalog.  Wm.  G.  Wechtenhlser,  Harrington,  Del. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
coii cotly,  covers  i  t  uni 
f  o.  ,  and  best  of  all 

neve,  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
o.r  free 
hook. 


Iron  Age 

(Improved  Robbins) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

LHo  Troubles 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-P,  6RENL0CH,  N.  J. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and-  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 


Where  Grapefruit  Nets 
$2,500  per  Acre. 


PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  "Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.ete.  U3y*Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  IU. 


Small  farms  are  making  Florida 
planters  wealthy.  Fruit  crops  net 
$500  to  $2,500  peracre — Veg¬ 
etables,  $1,000.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate,  no  droughts.  Write  for 
booklet  written  by  a  western 
man  which  shows  profits  derived 
from  various  crops,  and  tells  of  j&Yjw 
rich  lands  procured  reasonably 
Sent  free  while  edition  lasts. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEAB0ARDAIR-L1NE, 

Dept.  18.  Portsmouth.  Va. 

SU 


Pulls  stump  1  feet- diani.  Only  Steel 
Stump  Puller  Factory  in  the  world 
U  making  their  own  Steel  Castings. 


Quara„te((i  for  500  h.  p.  strain. 
•'5a i  Catalogue  and  discounts.  AddresB. 

ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  CO.,  -  Lone  Iree,  Iowa. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


Made  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIIDlDXjETOWKr,  C03NTW. 

SEND  FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


1909. 


<THEi  RURAL,  NBW-YORKEB 


PREVENTION  OF  CORN  SMUT. 

J.  B.,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. — Can  you  in¬ 
form  me  how  to  treat  seed  com  to  prevent 
smut?  I  was  troubled  last  year  consider¬ 
ably  with  this  disease,  especially  in  the 
early  planting. 

Ans. — Treatment  of  seed  corn  to  pre¬ 
vent  smut  will  not  be  satisfactory.  In 
oats  and  wheat  the  germs  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  causes  smut  are  on  the  grain. 
By  soaking  the  seed  in  a  solution  of 
one  pound  of  formaldehyde  in  50  gallons 
of  water  and  sprinkling  the  grain  with 
the  solution  many  of  these  germs  are 
killed.  Thus  the  disease  will  not  de¬ 
velop  in  the  grain  plants  as  it  would  if 
these  germs  were  left  alive.  It  is  differ¬ 
ent  with  corn.  On  the  ears  which  we 


CORN  SMUT  ON  THE  EAR. 

would  be  most  likely  to  select  for  seed 
there  will  be  but  little  smut.  The 
smutty  ears  are  so  evident  and  so 
easily  seen  that  they  are  usually  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  germs  which  attack  the 
crop  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat  or 
oats,  grow  up  in  the  plant,  but  enter  it 
from  the  outside  while  the  ear  is  form¬ 
ing.  Thus  soaking  the  seed  will  have 
little  effect.  The  only  practical  remedy 
is  to  practice  rotation,  not  growing  corn 
on  the  same  soil  where  a  smutty  crop 
grew  and  not  using  manure  made  from 
feeding  smutty  corn.  The  picture  taken 
from  a  recent  Delaware  bulletin  shows 
an  ear  of  smutted  corn. 


QUESTIONS  IN  SILO  ERECTION. 

Wliat  Is  the  value  of  tamarack  lumber 
for  a  stave  silo,  compared  with  White  and 
Yellow  or  Southern  pine,  especially  the 
latter?  '  Would  painting  the  silo  on  the 
inside  with  a  wood  preservative  such  as 
Carbolineum  be  likely  to  injure  the  silage 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  walls? 
Would  it  render  it  injurious  to  cattle?  IIow 
often  should  it  be  painted  on  the  inside? 
How  long  should  a  silo  of  tamarack  or  pine 
last?  Where  can  I  get  a  good  wood 
preservative  and  what  should  it  cost? 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  E. 

As  compared  with  White  or  Yellow 
pine,  the  tamarack  is  far  superior,  and 
would  probably  last  several  years  longer. 
As  between  the  Southern  or  Georgia 
pine,  I  would  fully  as  soon  have  the 
tamarack,  for  the  former  varies  very 
much  in  its  make-up.  Cypress  is  much 
better  than  either.  Of  course  it  must 
be  understood  that  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  lumber  from  the  same  kind 
of  wood,  depending  on  where  it  was 
grown,  i.  e.,  what  kind  of  land,  and 
the  time  when  it  is  cut.  A  well-con¬ 
structed  wood  silo,  should  last  from  15 
to  20  years.  Covered  with  Carbolineum 
it  should  last  several  years  longer.  I 
know  of  nothing  so  good  as  a  wood 
preservative.  If  it  is  put  on  long  enough 
ahead  to  penetrate  and  soak  into  the 
wood,  which  it  will  do  very  quickly — 
and  the  air  has  a  chance  to  dry  off 
the  surface,  there  will  be  no  damage  to 
either  silage  or  cattle.  We  used  some 
on  the  walls  of  chicken  houses  last 
Summer,  for  an  insecticide  and  disin¬ 
fectant  and  it  injured  the  chickens’  eyes, 
when  they  were  put  in-  the  same  day.  I 
cannot  tell  how  long  it  will  last,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  paint 
oftener  than  five  years,  perhaps  longer. 
It  costs  $1  a  gallon  in  small  quantities, 
75  cents,  I  think  by  the  barrel. 

EDWIN  VAN  ALSTYNE. 
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ACME 


Orchard 
Cultivator 
and  Harrow 


“Should  be  in  Every  Orchard."  says  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  of 
South  Glastonbury.  Connecticut. 

IN  1899  Mr.  Hale  bought  an  ACME  Combination  Orchard  Cult! 
vator  and  Harrow.  He  then  wrote  us  of  the  perfect  satisfac' 
tlon  it  was  giving  him.  Eight  years  later,  in  1907,  Mr.  Hale  wrote 
tus  again  as  follows: 

“After  still  further  use  of  the  No.  25  Acme  Orchard  Cultivator, 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  all  right,  and  an  implement  that  should 
be  in  every  orchard  of  the  land  where  thorough  cultivation  is  wanted.” 

Isn’t  this  the  cultivator  you  want  for  your  orchard?  And  re¬ 
member,  this  same  ACME  is  as  good  a  field  harrow  as  it  is  an  orchard 
cultivator. 

Notice  the  illustrations.  You  get  practically  two  implements  for 
the  price  of  one. 

_  _  _  __  As  the  cut  shows,  this  ACME  has 

rOP  Orchard  Use  two  gangs  of ^coulters lor  knives 

Each  gang  is  314  ft.  wide  attached 
to  a  coupling  bar  6 rA  ft.  wide.  For  orchard  work  the  gangs  are 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bar,  leaving  a  vacant  space  in  the  center. 
This  gives  a  spread  of  10  ft.  A  narrower  spread  is  arranged  if  de- 


Extended  for  Orchard  Cultivating 


Arranged  as  a  Harrow  Working  ft.  Wide 

sired.  On  the  return  trip  between  the  trees,  one  gang  stirs  the  space 
that  was  left  untouched  on  the  previous  trip,  the  other  gang  runs 
under  the  limbs  and  near  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  while  the 
horses  are  beyond  the  branches. 

¥?„_  -n  For  harrowing,  the  gangs  are  brought 

for  X  161(1  Use  together,  giving  a  spread  of  6%  ft. 
.  .  .  Not  an  inch  of  ground  escapes  the 

knives,  and  owing  to  the  sloping,  curved  shape  of  these  edged 
coulters  the  harrow  crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  smoothes  and  levels, 
all  in  one  operation.  The  knives  do  not  drag  to  the  surface  the 
sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  but  chop  it  and  leave  it 
buried.  ACME  harrows  are  everywhere  known  as  lightest  in 
draft,  and  this  is  lightest  of  all  owing  to  front  wheels.  No  im¬ 
plement  equals  the  ACME  for  covering  the  seed.  Read  in  our  book 
how  to  do  this  best.  All  ACMES  are  made  entirely  of  steel  and 
iron,  are  guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  give  service  for  a 
life  time.  Ask  to  see  this  ACME  at  your  dealers.  Where  we  have 
no  dealer  we  ship  direct. 

Book  For  Your  Farm  Library  Free 

Write  us  now  for  our  valuable  book  by  high 
authorities  on  “Preparation  of  the  Soil.”  It  is 
handy,  pocket  size,  and  contains  Information 
that  cannot  fail  to  help  you  get  larger,  better 
crops.  We  will  send  a  complete  catalog,  prices 
and  guaranty  also.  We  want  you  to  see  what 
Fruit  Growers  and  Farmers  say  of  the  ACME. 

Duane  H.  Nash 

(Incorporated) 

137  Central  Ave,  Millington,  N.  J, 


Cultivate  the  Orchard— Harrow 
the  Fields— Cover  the  Seed— 
All  With  this  ONE 


POTATO  DIGGER 

The 
Hoover 


Does  perfect  work.  Fully  guaran 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Dig¬ 
gers,  Pickers  and  Sorters. 

THE  HOOVER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  No.  56  ,  Ayery,  Ohio 
Transfer  points — Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho;  Portland,  Oregon;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Winnipeg,  Man.;  Hamilton,  Ont. 


S3  PACKAGE  ~ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  ( 


MINERAL 
k  IHEAVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Go.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


HARNESS 


By  Mail 


You  can  buy  custom-made 
bak-tanned  harness  direct  from 
’our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

You  save  two  protits— the  jobber’s 
and  dealer’s.  Write  for  our  new  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  just  how  much  money  you  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  we  leave  you  to  be  the  judge.  If 
you're  not  satisfied,  money  back.  Every 
farmer  should  have  our  booklet.  Write 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  F. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO., 

6  Lake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made. 
Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into  con¬ 
venient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its 
natural  state  ready  forth©  roof. 

Solid  rock  Can  not  wear  out 

It  can’t  burn,  rust,  warp,  crack,  tear  or  de¬ 
cay.  lhat  s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 
Roofs  never  wear  out  and  never  require 
paintmgand  repairinglike  all  otherroofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suit- 
able  for  any  building ,  new  or  old.  Give 
perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates 
because  spark  and  fire-proof.  Afford  clean 
cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 
First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  short 
1 1,(jed  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for 
all  time.  Don’t  spend  more  money  for 
P.0£^Poflne-  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
‘ROOFS’* — it  will  6ave  you  money.  Give 
name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today . 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 
Box  IO  Granville,  N.  Y. 


When  “cutting”  begins,  everybody  and  every  horse  on  the  farm  is  busy. 
Quick-working  and  light  running  Johnston  mowers  make  farm  work 
easier  because  we  have  eliminated  everything  that  usually  causes  trouble. 
Roller-bearing  throughout. 

High  wheels  with  three  pawls,  insure  motion  without  jar  or  jerk  and 
high  power.  Draft  is  evenly  divided  between  the  pole  drawing  the  truck  and 
the  draft  rod  pulling  the  cutting  mechanism,  making  lighest  draught  on 
horses  and  least  taxing  on  operator. 


Hand  and  foot  levers  give  perfect  control  at  all  turns,  when  catting  on  a 
side  hill  or  raising  cutter  bar  over  obstructions.  Rigid  cutter  bar  and  shear 
cutting  knives  prevent  clogging  and  insure  a  clean  smooth  swath  in  light  or 
heavy  grass.  Chain  or  gear  drive  and  “Lever  Fold”  as  preferred.  We  also 
have  a  one  horse  gear  drive  mower  for  small  farms,  orchards,  lawns  and 

Let  us  send  you  our  library — all  about  Johnston 


The  Johnston 
Harvester  Go, 


"VN 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Better  Material 
Superior  design  and 
construction 
Greater  durability 
A  tempting  discount 
for  EARLY  Orders 
Don't  wait 
Write  NOW 

Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


CYCLONE 

FENCES  AND  GATES 

stand  every  test  because 
closely  and  tirmly  woven 
of  large  wire. 

Our  catalog  tells  how 
to  build  many  beautiful 
designs  of  all  steel  fen¬ 
cing  cheaper  than  wood 
fence. 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
1236  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  0. 


DeLOACH 
to  200  H.P. 


STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  ROX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


Cheaper  than  a  Gasoline  Engine 

Windmill  for  supplying  running  water 
UI  WW  muilllll  in  country  homes  is  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Will  pump  water  from  any  stream  just 
where  you  want  it.  Requires  no  atten¬ 
tion  and  there  is  no  cost  for  repairs. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  Atl 
and  estimate.  We  furnish  Caldwell 
Tanks  and  Towers. 

MAtuiM  uvuiuruc  e.noixe  co. 
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March  6, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  day  after  Washington’s  Birthday 
was  the  biggest  subscription  day  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  had  in  all  its  his¬ 
tory.  Our  hearty  thanks  to  those  who 
contributed  to  that  much  appreciated 
result. 

The  State  of  New  York  spends  up¬ 
wards  of  $1,000,000  annually  to  teach 
farmers  how  to  grow  more  and  better 
products.  What,  think  you,  would  be 
the  result  if  for  one  year  this  sum  were 
used  in  an  honest  effort  to  see  that  he 
got  a  fair  share  of  the  proceeds  in 
the  markets  ? 

When  the  produce  of  the  land  leaves 
the  farmer’s  hands  for  the  city  mar¬ 
ket,  it  is  handled  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  freight  agent,  the  conductor, 
the  engineer,  the  fireman,  the  brake- 
man,  the  truckman,  the  porter,  the 
commission  merchant,  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant,  the  delivery  boy,  and,  finally, 
the  cook  and  the  maid  before 
it  reaches  the  consumer’s  table.  And 
every  man,  woman  and  child  that  has 
a  direct  or  contributing  hand  in  the 
work,  receives  more  in  proportion  to 
the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  it  than 
the  original  producer — the  farmer.  Is 
there  any  one  to  dispute  or  to  defend 
such  a  condition  of  facts? 

Could  you  inform  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  Lake  Erie  Seed  Company,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.?  J.  D.  w. 

Michigan. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  absolutely  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  men  behind  this  concern. 
They  were  the  promoters  of  the  old 
American  Farm  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
of  unsavory  fame,  which  collected  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  from  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  their  alleged 
scheme  of  branch  houses.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  driven  out  of  Ohio,  convicted 
of  fraud  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  indictments  were  issued  against 
its  officers  in  some  of  the  Western 
States.  It  sued  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  over 
$100,000  alleged  libel  for  exposing  its 
schemes,  and  finally  failed. 

George  M.  Rogers  was  recently  sen¬ 
tenced  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Boston  to  one  year  in  the 
House  of  Correction  for  using  the 
mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud.  Rogers 
operated  the  Rogers  Silverware  Co., 
in  New  York  City,  and  advertised 
prizes  in  various  competitions.  Every 
one  entering  the  competition  was 
obliged  to  make  a  remittance,  and  this 
was  appropriated  by  Rogers  person¬ 
ally.  Of  course,  no  one  ever  won  a 
prize,  but  that  did  not  prevent  Rogers 
from  advertising  the  winners  extensive¬ 
ly.  The  R.  N.-Y.  refused  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  cautioned  readers  against 
the  scheme,  so  that  it  is  hoped  that 
none  of  our  people  lost  anything 
through  it. 

Is  E.  E.  Cooley,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
liable?  He  is  in  small  chicken  business. 
Massachusetts.  d.  Y. 

Reports  on  Mr.  Cooley  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  remittance  sent  him  in  ad¬ 
vance  would  be  attended  with  greater 
risk  than  it  is  wise  to  assume. 

I  am  one  of  your  subscribers  and  want  to 
nslc  if  you  know  anything  of  the  company 
or  firm  called  the  Chicago  Mail  Order  Co.? 
About  four  years  ago  I  ordered  §14  wortB 
of  goods  from  them  and  when  the  goods 
came  they  were  not  what  I  ordered  and 
were  so  old  they  were  all  full  of  holes. 
They  were  so  rolten  I  could  not  wear  them 
so  1  lost  the  $14  clear.  Not  long  since  1 
received  their  catalogue  and  noticed  they 
had  some  very  good  offers  seemingly,  so  I 
sent  them  another  order  for  a  cashmere 
waist.  I  had  to  write  them  a  second  letter 
before  it  came,  and  when  it  did  come  it 
was  very  cheap  cotton  and  at  least  three 
numbers  smaller  than  I  ordered 

West  Virginia.  mbs.  e.  m.  n. 

We  think  this  subscriber  a  little  at 
fault  in  the  second  case.  We  have  at 
times  given  a  concern  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt,  but  have  usually  regretted  it,  but 
we  have  long  since  learned  not  to  give 
them  a  second  chance  after  the  first 
proved  a  disappointment.  There  is  just 
one  lesson  from  the  above  experience. 
If  you  do  not  know  a  house  do  not  be 
tempted  by  apparently  liberal  offers.  To 
meet  competition  good  houses — except 
in  cases  of  monopoly — are  compelled  to 
make  prices  about  right  for  the  quality 
of  goods  sold,  and  when  a  new  and 
smaller  concern  makes  a  tempting  offer, 
you  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  the 
goods  are  inferior.  You  always  stand 
the  best  chance  of  getting  the  worth  of 
your  money  from  a  responsible  house. 

I  should  very  much  like  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
opinion  as  to  the  Debenture  Corporation  of 
New  York.  I  enclose  its  advertisement. 
A’ermont.  t.  s. 

if  farmers  take  our  advice  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  debentures. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  little  more 
than,  a  receipt  for  money,  and  usually 
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have  very  little  real  value  behind  them. 
Suppose  you  bought  a  farm,  and  got 
a  big  first  mortgage  on  it.  Then,  by 
paying  a  bonus  induced  some  one  to 
take  a  second  mortgage.  Your  equity 
would  then  be  small.  But  you  could 
organize  a  company  and  capitalize  the 
equity  for  $100,000;  you  could  then  go 
on  and  issue  gold  debenture  bonds  for 
$50,000  more.  As  the  money  came  in 
you  could  contract  with  yourself  to  do 
the  plowing  and  planting  at  a  fancy 
price,  and  by  the  time  the  bonds  were 
all  sold,  you  could  have  the  money  all 
paid  out — to  yourself — for  plowing  and 
cultivating  or  other  services,  including 
a  yearly  salary  of  $25,000  for  manage¬ 
ment.  In  time  the  farm  would  be  sold 
to  pay  the  mortgages,  and  the  gold 
debenture  bondholders  would  have  some 
nicely  printed  certificates  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  But,  you  say,  the 
[bonds  are  usually  guaranteed!  Cer¬ 
tainly  !  Guaranteed  by  a  company  that 
may  later  be  bankrupt.  You  may  think 
this  exaggerated  but  we  say  to  you  that 
most  of  the  fake  stocks  and  bonds  of¬ 
fered  you  have  actually  less  property 
behind  them. 

On  May  29  I  shipped  the  Wisconsin  Dairy 
Farms  Company.  139-141  South  Water 
street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  97  cheeses  on  a  speci¬ 
fied  price  of  lO1/^  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b. 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  On  arrival  they  notified  me 
that  the  cheese  was  soft  on  account  of 
beat,  but  they  would  put  them  in  cold 
storage  at  no  expense  to  me.  They  said 
they  could  not  pay  10%  cents  for'  them, 
but  would  sell  them  on  my  account.  After 
that  they  wrote  me  several  times  that  they 
had  not  yet  been  sold.  In  the  meantime 
cheese  had  advanced  a  cent  a  pound,  and 
on  August  24  they  wrote  they  had  closed 
out  my  cheese  at  nine  cents.  They  said 
they  had  sold  to  a  State  institution  which 
paid  quarterly,  and  as  soon  as  they  got 
the  money  they  would  pay  me.  I  waited 
three  months  and  then  wrote  them  but  can 
get  no  reply.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
for  15  years,  and  the  cheese  was  as  nice  a 
lot  as  I  ever  shipped.  It  may  have  become 
soft,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  pay  the  proceeds.  If  you  can  do 
anything  for  me  I  shall  appreciate  it. 

New  York.  c.  s.  coi.h. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  do  much 
in  this  case.  In  reply  to  our  letter 
the  sellers  said  they  sold  it  to  a  State 
institution.  In  another  letter  they  said 
they  were  unable  to  give  the  name  of 
the  institution  to  which  it  went.  When 
they  last  wrote  us  the  cheese  had  been 
sold  about  six  months,  yet  they  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  the  account  unless  we 
made  an  allowance  for  the  settlement, 
which  we  refused  to  do.  We  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Cole  has  now  brought  suit 
to  collect  the  account.  We  do  not  find 
the  concern  rated  in  commercial  refer¬ 
ences,  and  they  admit  that  they  are 
operating  on  a  small  margin.  The  ex¬ 
perience  is  simply  given  for  what  it 
is  worth  for  the  benefit  of  shippers. 
Few  dairymen,  we  think,  would  like 
to  ship  goods  and  allow  10  per  cent 
at  the  end  of  nine  months  to  get  the 
money  for  them.  j.  j.  d. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  How 
You  Can  Paint  Your 
Home 


Without 

Its 

Costing 
You 
a  Cent 


In  order  to  introduce  “Unito”  Paint  every  where, 
we  have  adopted  a  Co-operative  plan  for  getting 
our  paints  into  every  community  which  will  pay 
our  patrons  for  their  help.  You  can  have  all  the 
Unlto  Paint  you  want—either  House  or  Barn  Paint 
—In  any  color  without  sending  us  one  cent  of  money. 
You  not  only  can  paint  your  own  buildings  without 
cost  to  you,  but,  without  effort  on  your  part  can 
make  them  bring  you  actual  cash— 

Need  Send  No  Money 

We  mean  just  what  we  say — this  is  our  own  ex¬ 
clusive  plan  and  is  the  greatest  paint  offer  ever 
made.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  give  away  Unito  Paint. 
Our  co-operative  plan  enables  you  to  see  the  paint 
—to  use  the  paint— and  yet  you  don’t  have  to  pay  a 
cent  for  it— not  even  when  the  job  is  done  and  you 
are  fully  satisfied.  If  you  need  any  paint,  don’t  pay 
out  your  own  good  money— but  write  and  get  our 
1908  Co-operative  Plan.  It  will  actually  pay  you 
cash  to  use  Unito  Paint.  Every  gallon  of  Unito 
Paint  is  backed  by  a  5-year  guarantee. 

Big  224-page  Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
today— now — don’t  put  it  off. 

The  United  Factories  Company 
Dept.  P  31  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


NOTICE, 

.  Onr  attention  has  been  called  to  some  attempts  at 
imitating  our  swinging  stanchions,  which  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  United  States  Letters  Patent  Nos.  481,987 
and  798,936.  We  have  notified  such  infringers  of 
our  rights,  and  until  very  recently  they  have  always 
been  respected  and  the  imitations  of  our  manufac¬ 
ture  have  ceased.  The  Swift  &  Bates  Specialty 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Cuba,  N.  Y„  however,  have 
persisted  in  their  manufacture  in  spite  of  our 
warnings,  and  we  have  entered  suit  against  that 
company  for  infringement  of  our  rights.  All  per¬ 
sons  are  warned  against  purchasing  any  stanchions 
from  that  company,  or  others,  which  embody  the 
inventions  protected  by  the  said  Letters  Patent, 
since  in  so  doing  they  will  subject  themselves  to 
infringement  suits,  and  we  will  hold  them  liable 
for  all  damages  suffered  by  us  by  reason  of  such 
infringements. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO.,  Cuba,N.  Y. 


Clip  Y our  Horses  in  the  Spring 

It  Pays— Clipped  horses  look  better,  feel  better  and  do  better  work— Clip 

With  the  Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machine 


The  only  ball  bearing:  clipping:  machine  made.  Do  not  buy  a  frail,  cheaply  constructed 
clipping  machine  that  will  last  you  only  a  season  or  two,  and  give  trouble  all 
the  time.  Every  gear  in  this  machine  is  cut  from  solid  steel  bar  and  made  file 

hard.  They  all  run  in  an  oil  bath,  so  friction  and  wear  are  practi- _  _ 

eally  done  away  with.  It  turns  easier,  clips  faster,  and  lasts  longer<Jfe^?;^«*,!^-^t 
than  any  other  clipping  machine  made. 

We  Guarantee  it  for  Twenty-Five  Years 

Price  all  complete,  only  $7.50.  Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2.00 
and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance.  Write  for  our  big  free  catalogs 
Try  this  machine  out  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine  on  the1 
market,  at  any  price,  if  this  is  not  worth  three  times  as  much,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense  both  ways,  we  will  refund  every  cent  you  paid.  Send  today. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY.  143  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago 

If  You  Keep  Poultry  For  Profit 

KEEP  THE  BEST 

Buy  your  stock  of 

S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Box  2  R,  Yardley,  Pa. 


THEY  HAVE  BRED 


UTILITY  BIRDS F0R  ™*TY  ¥EA*s 


Their  efforts  have  crowned  them  with 

SUCCESS 

Write  for  their  1909  Booklet.  It  is  sent  free. 


SLAY.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  and  eggs  75  per  cent  fertile.  15  $1.00,  100  $5.00. 
W.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

BLOOD  HOUNDS  AND  COLLIE  PUPPIES— Green  River 
Kennels.  Chas.  Stewart  Davison.  60  Wall  St.,  N.Y. City. 

FOR  SALK — Indian  Runner  Drakes,  $1.00  each.  Also  a  few 
ducks  and  for  hatching.  Pure  Bred  B  I*.  Rock  Eggs. 

\V.  T.  EASTON,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Bt.  No.  5. 

EXHIBITION  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

L  silver  Cup  and  Blue  Kibbou  Winners,  Utility  Combined,  eggs 
80$  hatch  guaranteed,  from  exhibition  matings,  $2  per  Betting, 
$6  per  60,  $10  per  100;  Utility,  $1  per  setting,  $6  per  100.  Vig¬ 
orous  Breeding  Cockerels  $2  to  $5;  25  pullets  $35.  1  trio  Half 

Wild  and  Bronze  Tut  keys  $15.  LLOYD  M.  H ALLKNBKCK, 
Legalized  Expert  Poultry  Judge,  Catskill  Station,  New  York. 
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RIGHT’S  White  Wyandotte  Winners— 

Eggs  $4.00  per  100;  Baby  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Staufordviile,  N.  Y. 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;S.C.  K.  I. 

Ked,  Mottled  Ancona  Egga,  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS'  from  my  175  egg  strain. 

Large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Good  shape  and 
color.  Eggs  $1.50  per  J5;  $8.00  per  100.  ‘‘The  Four 
Acres,”  A.  L.  VREELAND,  Prop.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Excellent  laying 

strain.  Eggs  $1.00  for  15.  Address 

STEPHAN  KARL,  Milford,  Conn. 

Poultry  men — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Ease  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Fa* 
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HOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties. 
Good  stock,  Eggs  15  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalogue. 

li.  K.  MOHR,  Route  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


BARKED  ROCKS,  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cheap, 
bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Afl  BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY— Eggs  or  stock. 
“U  Write  your  wants.  I  will  save  you  money.  Big  cata¬ 
log  10c.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  A,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


EGGS  $1.00  per  15,  $2.00  per  40.  From  Thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Hocks,  Wyaudoltes,  Beds,  Leghorns,  S.  Ham- 
urge.  14  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K.  MOllIC,  foopcr&burg,  I’a. 


Giant  strain  bronze  turkey  eggs 

-$3.00  per  10.  R.  C.  R.I.  Ked  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  forHatching  from  700  mature  birds.  Bred  for 
vigor  ana  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  LICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO„  Collins,  Ohio.  Standard- 
Bred  Golden,  Silver  and  White  WyandottesiHamburgs, 
Leghorns,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Scotch  Collie,  Scotch  Terrier 
and  Irish  Terrier  Dogs.  Choice  Stock  and  Eggs. 


The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl  cranes. storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals,  wenz  &  iuackense.v. 

Dept.  10,  Pheasnntry  &  Game  Patk,  Tardier,  Pa. 

enp  0  A  I  C  —  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Mch. 
rUfl  OHLL  and  Apr.  hatch.  Heavy  laying  strain. 
Bred  to  standard,  $1.50.  Eggs  for  hatching $5.00  per 
100.  Ridgewood  Poultry  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Mating  List  will  beSent  on  Request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St„  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

WATSON’S  STRAIN  OF  K.  C.  RHODE 
ISLAND  RED,  the  greatest  of  all  winter 
layers  Cockerels  and  eggs  for  hatching  from  this 
great  strain.  U.  and  S.  O.  White  Orpington  Cock¬ 
erels.  Circular  free.  Send  ten  cents  for  sure  cure 
for  roup.  IHA  WATSON,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


COOK’S  Strain  Black  Orpington  Eggs,  $8.00 
per  100;  Seaman’s  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $7.00  per 
100.  Few  Elegant  Orpingtons  For  Sale.  DORO 
POULTRY  YARD,  1691  E.48th  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


UAH  AISTYNES  S.  &  R.C.R.I.  REDS.— Eggs  for  hatching 
T  $0  and  $8  per  100:  $1.50  and  $2  per  setting.  Breeding 
ckls.  $2  to  $5.  Edw.Van  Alstyne  &  Son.Kinderhook.N.Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Standard  of  Merit  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs  $1.25 
and  $3.00  per  15 eggs.  Standard  of  Merit  Mammoth 
White  Pekiu  Ducks.  Eggs  $1.25  per  10  eggs. 

FAIR  AVON  POULTRY  YARDS 

Lock  Box  34  8.  Easton,  MARYLAND. 


Woodlands  Farm 

Breeding  Stock.  Eggs  forHatching  from  our  famous 
trap-nested  stock.  Circular  free.  Box  D,  Iona,  N.  J 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  V. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS- Pure  Fixhel  Strain. 

Kgg»  from  tested  layers  $1  per  15,  $0  per  100.  75  per  cent, 

fertility  guaranteed.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
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ronze  Turkey  a— Vigorous  breeding  stock  for  farmers 
and  breeders.  O.  Quigley, Box  2G«, Goshen, Orange  Co., N.Y. 


THORGBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  the  right  kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous.  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care.  Our  Eggs 
hatch  strong  chicks  that  live  and  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

99  Per  Cent.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.W. Leghorns. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  S5"S£r»mS,w”JlS 
and  PEKIN  DUCKS.  White  Hocks,  White  Wy- 

andottes;  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  10U.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $6.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  I’eklns,  $1.50  for  10,  $8.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2  50  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity  2,000  layers.  Stock  lor  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  For  Sale. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens  and 
eggs.  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Satis¬ 
faction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  It.  1,  Belleville,  Pa. 

Get  An  Insurable 
Incubator  or  None 

Now  that  the  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  have  laid  down  Rules  you  are 
not  safe  in  buying  any  incubator 
that  does  not  bear  the  Insurance 

_  Label.  Our  Free  212 -Page  Book 

explains.  Address  Nearest  Office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass.;  New  York  City;  Chtcage,  111.:  Kansas 
City, Mo.;  Oakland,  Cal. 
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OR  SALE— White  Wyandotte  Eggs  to  hatch. 
Prices— $1  25  per  15,  $2.50  per  50,  $5.00  per  100. 

E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

RRONZE  TURKEYS— Stock  and  Eggs  in  sea- 
son.  Poplar  Lawn  Farms,  Loekport,  N.  V. 

5  Trios  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  and 
100  bushels  Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd  Seed 
Corn.  EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Summer’s  Worm  Powders 

For 

Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

Fed  to  millions  of  animals 
every  year.  Powders  never 
fail  to  remove  worms  and 
prevent  further  attacks. 
In  popular  use  25  years. 
Price  81b.  Pck.  50  cents.  7  lb.  Pek.  $1.00. 
Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 
Cyril  Fr  mcklyn,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York  CitJ 

Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 

Just  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  brings  prices  on  all  sizes 
of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators 

and  Brooders  —  guaranteed  to 
hatch  highest  percentage  of  eggs. 

Liberal  Free  Trial  Plan.  Best 
Incubator  Proposition  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Company,  Box  87 »  Racine,WU. 


I  ship  quick 

from  St.  Paul, 
Buffalo,  Kansas 
City  or  Racine 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 

Why  pay  more  than  our  price!  If  ordered  together  wo  send 
both  machines  lor  $10.00,  and  pay  all  the  freight  charges. 

Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  underneath  the  egg  tray.  Both 
Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg- 
testers— all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  All  machines  guaranteed. 

_  Incubators  are  finished  in  natural  color's  showing  the  high  grade  lumber 

used— no  paint  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere 
near  o  r  price,  wo  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don’t  buy  until  you  do  this— you’ll  save  money.  It  pays  to  m- 
•‘Wisconsiri”  before  you  buy.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today,  or  send  i  n  your  order  and  save  time. 
WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  80,  Racine,  Wis. _ 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
February  26,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Ketail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .18) 

@ 

,30)4 

.33@ 

Good  to  Choice _ 

. . .  .26 

® 

.29 

30® 

.32 

tower  Grades  _ 

...  .21 

.24 

25® 

.29 

Storage . 

. . .  .23 

® 

.29 

State  Dairy,  best _ 

...  .24 

@ 

.26 

,26@ 

.28 

Common  to  Good.. 

, . .  .20 

© 

.23 

.24® 

.26 

Factory . 

.  .  .18 

© 

.21 

.23® 

.25 

Packing  Slock .  . 

...  .17 

© 

.19 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best _ 

...  .15 

® 

.16 

.20® 

.22 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12 

@ 

.14 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

(& 

.09 

.10® 

.13 

MILK. 


New  York  Kxchango  price  $1.71  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  314  cents  to 
shippers  inthe20-eent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.07® 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .28 

@ 

.29 

.30© 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .26 

® 

.27 

.28® 

Mixed  Colors,  best. _ 

..  .26 

® 

.27 

.28® 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .22 

® 

.25 

.24® 

Western . 

@ 

.23 

.22® 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.40 

@ 

2.50 

qt. 

Medium . 

2-30 

Pea . 

@ 

2.30 

qt. 

Red  Kidney .  . . 

2.20 

@ 

2.45 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.40 

@ 

2.65 

qt. 

Yellow  Eye . 

3.00 

HOPS 

l’rlmo  to  Choice . 

.  .13 

® 

.15 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .11 

@ 

.12 

Olds . . . 

@ 

.06 

German  Crop,  1908  . . . 

.  .23 

@ 

.30 

.12 


.33 

.29 

.00 

.27 

.26 


.12 

.10 


.15 


DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 
Kvap.,  com.  to  good. 

Sun  Dried . 

Cherries . 

Raspberries . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 


•OSRj 

.12 

.05 

@ 

.07 

•08@ 

.10 

.04 

@ 

.05 

.12 

® 

.14 

lb. 

.15® 

.20 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

.12 

@ 

.13 

.07 

IS) 

.07^ 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Spitz .  4.00  ©  6  00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 4.00  ©  5.50  pk.  .50©  .75 

Greening .  H.50  @  5.00 

Spy . 4.0d  ©  5.50 

King .  3.50  ©  5.25 

Ben  Davis .  2.25  ©  4.50 

Western,  bu.  box....  2.00  ©3.60  Uoz.  .5U©1.0 
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Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod.  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 10.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate. ...  2.25 
Strawberries, 

Florida,  qt . 15 

Oranges, 

Florida .  3.00 

California,  fey.  box.  3.50 
California,  choice...  3.00 
Grape  Fruit, 

Florida,  fey.  box . 3.25 

Florida,  choice .  2.00 


i 

2.00 

qt. 

.15® 

.20 

@11.00 

@ 

3.00 

@ 

.36 

.40® 

.60 

@ 

4.00 

doz. 

.50® 

,75 

@ 

3.75 

doz. 

.50® 

.75 

ffi 

3.25 

doz. 

■40@ 

.50 

@ 

3.75 

each 

.20® 

.25 

@ 

3.00 

each 

•10@ 

.15 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes.  Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl .  6.00 

@  7.00 

Qt. 

.15 

State.  180  lbs .  2.00 

©  2.25 

bu. 

1.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs.  2.75 

©  3.00 

bu. 

1.25 

Jersey,  180  lbs .  1.75 

@  2 .CM) 

bu. 

.90 

Maine,  165  lbs . 2.35 

@  2.40 

bu. 

1.00 

Foreign,  165  lbs .  1.75 

@  2.10 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu  bkt.  .75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.30®  .50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt. ..  .10 

@  .12 

.18®  .20 

Beets,  bbl . 75 

©  1.00 

A  pi- 

.10 

Carrots,  bbl . 75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

Cabbage,  ton . .  .45.00 

®55.00 

head 

.10®  .12 

New,  bbl.  crate .  2.00 

@  3.00 

Celery,  doz . 15 

@  .50 

bch. 

.10®  .20 

J-iettnce,  Southern. bkt.  1.00 

@  2.50 

each 

.05®  .10 

Unions, 

Conn.  White  bbl....  3.00 

@  5  50 

qt. 

15 

Conn.  Yellow .  2.00 

@  2.50 

qt. 

.10 

Conn.  Red .  1.75 

@  2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag .  1.60 

@  2.00 

Peas, 

Southern,  A  bbl.  bkt.  4.00 

®12.00 

14  pk. 

.75©  1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 75 

@  1.00 

A  pk. 

.15 

Parsley,  100  bunches..  1.50 

@  2.00 

bch. 

.05 

Peppers  S’m.,  carrier.  2.00 

@  3.00 

Romaine, 

Southern,  bkt .  1.00 

®  1.50 

head 

.10 

Radishes,  bkt . 2.00 

@  3.00 

bch. 

.05 

String  Beans, 

Southern.  A  bbl.  bkt.  2.00 

@  4.00 

qt. 

.20 

Spinach,  bbl . 75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbi.  1. 00 

@  1.26 

Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 75 

®  1.00 

each 

.05 

White,  bbl . 50 

@  1.00 

A  Pk. 

.15 

Tomatoes, 

Florida, 20  qt.  carrier.  1.00 

@  2.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz . 

2.00 

each 

.20 

No.  1,  doz .  1.25 

t a)  1 .75 

each 

.15®  .18 

No.  2.  box .  2.00 

@  4.60 

each 

.00®  .10 

Lettuce,  dozen . 50 

@  .7  5 

each 

.10®  .12 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20 

@  .45 

.75<t4il.U0 

Mint,  dozen  bunches.. 

.60 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  2.50 

@  3.50 

bch. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15 

@  .35 

lb. 

.25®  .40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  ib . 

.13 

00 

o 

r— « 

Fowls  .  . 

.13 

Roosters . 

•08« 

Turkeys . 12 

@  .16 

.14®  .19 

Ducks . 

.15 

.10 

Geese . 11 

®  .12 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best.  lb.  .  . 

@ 

.23  lb. 

.24® 

.25 

Fair  to  Good . 

..  ~U 

<& 

.20 

.20® 

.22 

Capons,  best . 

.  .20 

@ 

.28 

.30® 

.32 

Common  to  good... . 

.  .19 

@ 

.24 

.  25® 

.28 

Chickens,  best . 

..  .23 

@ 

.24 

.25® 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

..  .18 

® 

.20 

23® 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.12 

® 

.16 

.10® 

.18 

Fowls . 

..  .11 

< <Q 

.11 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks . 

..  .11 

® 

.15 

.15® 

.18 

Geese . 

@ 

.15 

.15® 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

..  1.00 

® 

4.60 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best,  lb . 

.12 

®  .12)<5 

■  18@ 

25 

Common  to  Good..  . 

.07 

®  .11 

■15@ 

.17 

Lambs.hothouse.bead. 

7.00 

@10.00 

Pork . 

.05 

@  .09 

.12® 

.16 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.00 

@  6.60 

Oxen . 

3.25 

@  5.40 

Bulls . 

4.00 

@  4.60 

Cows . 

2.00 

@  4.30 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

10(1  lbs . 

8.00 

©10.00  lb. 

.18© 

.25 

Calves, 

I’rime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

6.00 

@10.00 

• 

Culls . 

2.50 

@  4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

@  5.00 

Lambs . 

7,00 

©  8. 00 

Hogs . 

©  7.00 

G  BAIN 

Wheat,  No.  I,  North’n 


Duluth,  bu . 

1 .23 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.18 

No.  1,  Macaroni . 

1.04 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.68 

© 

.73 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.53 

© 

.60 

Uye . 

.so 

f(l) 

.82 

Barley . 

.70 

© 

.72 

FEED 


Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 26.00  @28.00 

Middlings . 28.00  @31.00 

Red  Dog .  31.50 

Linseed  Meal . 32.00  @33.U0 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  I.  ton . 15.50  @16.00 

No.  2 . 14 .00  @15.00 

No.  3 . 12.00  @13.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  @15.00 

Clover . 11.00  ©12.00 

Wild . 6.00  @  8.00 

Straw,  Rye . 18.00  @20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . .  8.00  @10.00 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 30@  .31 

Fair  to  Good . 27@  .29 

Eggs,  Fancy . 27©  .28 

Good  to  Choice . 25®  -26 

Lower  Grades . 20®  .23 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  5.00©  6.00 

Common  to  Good .  3.00®  4.50 

Oranges,  box .  2.00®  3.75 

Strawberries,  quart . 35®  .50 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag .  1.60®  1.70 

Sweet  Potatoes,  )4  bbl .  1.00®  1.25 

Onions,  bush . 70@  .80 

Cucumbers,  bush,  box  .  . 9.00@10.00 

Lettuce,  box .  50®  .60 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  1.00©  2.25 

Squash,  bbl . 5U@  .60 


FRUIT  TREES— SHRUBS— ROSES 

Ilardy,  tlrrifty,  well  developed,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  prices  which,  alter  you  investigate  will  attract 
your  close  attention.  Assortment  and  quality  unsur¬ 
passed.  Catalogue  free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen,  Geneva,  New  York. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES  GUARANTEED 

NEWTON'S  lime.  Cough,  Ills- 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

A  veterinary  remedy  for 
wind, throat  and  stomach 
troubles.  Strong  recom¬ 
mends.  $1.00  per  eati,  of 
dealers,  or  exp  prepaid, 
n  Uemedy  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


— World’s  Record — 

for  hatching,  and  648  first 
prizes  won  by  the 

Reliable  Incubator 

Perfect  ventilating,  double  hout- 
1  ng8.vstem, inside heuter, and  auto¬ 
matic  regulator-agreut  fuel  saver 
Send  today  for  FREE  Poultry  Book  —  valuable 
information  on  poultry  raising  and  incubators. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.  ,Box  D  II,  Quincy.IlL 


48IN.F«?fdE29c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog— fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  6  7 
MASON  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  O. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Reliable  Information 
Obtainable 

From  members  of  California  State  Realty 
Federation,  comprising  local  realty  organi¬ 
zations  and  individual  real  estate  agents  in  all 
sections  of  California.  Membership  is  a  vir¬ 
tual  guarantee  of  reliability,  and  in  cases  of 
complaints  by  purchasers  members  are  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  to  thorough  investigation, 
and  are  subject  to  severe  penalties  for  unfair 
dealing. 

For  directory  of  members  apply  to  HER¬ 
BERT  BURDETT.  Executive  Secretary,  527 
Security  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


DI.EASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
“•  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOOUWARU,  80Z  tireenni.li  St,,  N.  V. 


Hothouse  Lambs, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


C  A  D  M  \M  A  W7Cn~Glearand  free,  stock  and  im- 
rrtnlll  If  All  I  L.U  plements  in  exchange  forN. 
Y.  City  property.  Address,  M.  Adler,  27  E.  104th  st. 


Ano'iK  raHlp  Hackney  and  Trot- 
4HI5R  J  V/ulUC,  ting  Bred  Marcs  and 
Colts  for  sale  cheap. 

MYKIt  &  SON,  IJridgevil  e,  Del. 


TUNIS  SHEEP— Both  Sexes. 

Write  your  wants  and  let  me  quote  you  prices. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON, 

Fine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Rose  comb  rtiode  island  red  eggs, 

$1.00  for  15.  D.  1>.  JONES,  Wyoming,  Del. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE— Green  River  Herd. 
Cbas.  Stewart  Davison,  60  Wall  St.,  N  Y. City. 


A  Good  Madison  County  Farm  of 


61  ACRES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  SI, 800. 
Also  a  few  young  sons  of  Fern’s  Jubilee, 
No.  73852,  A.  J.  C.  C  .  at  $50.00  Each. 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA 

Is  an  ideal  climate  for  a  home.  Good  lands 
cheap,  near  the  great  markets,  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  all  kinds  of  crops,  fruits,  trucking, 
poultry  and  stock  raising. 

Write  for  Handbook  and  information  to 

G.  W.  KOI N ER 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


(SELL  FAU319  IN  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  in  IT.  S.  Fruit,  groin 
and  stock.  AV rite  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  II  ANSON,  Hart,  Mb  h. 


FOR  GOOD  FARMS  In  Central  New  York,  largo 
or  small,  at  reasonable  prices,  address 

NORTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HIGII-CLAS8  Village  Farm,  60  acres;  stock,  tools;  14-room 
bouse,  good  outbuildings,  modern  conveniences;  6  acres 
small  fruits,  600  apple  trees.  Fine  location  and  soil. 

L.  M.  LOVELESS,  HIU  Crest,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FOR  <vA|  C— Two  fruit  farms  in  Florida  in  the 
lUn  OHLC  hill  and  lake  country.  Join  each 
other.  Three-fourths  mile  from  town  and  station. 
100  orange  trees  and  500  peach  trees.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  address  GEO.  H.  MAYO,  1104  East 
Douglas  Avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


FflQ  QAI  C-FARM,  125  ACRES;  twelve-room 
rUn  OnLL  house,  five  barns;  $1000  worth  of 
lumber;  orchard.  On  main  road,  one  and  one- 
fourth  miles  from  town  and  station.  Twelve  cows, 
hay,  etc.  Price  $7000-  $3000  cash,  balance  easy 
terms.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY.  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Excellent  farm  for  sale  cheap; 

over  300  acres  convenient  to  Washington;  75 
acres  in  timber.  Fine  large  brick  house  and  brick 
barn;  ail  necessary  outbuildings;  well  fenced, 
Fertile  soil.  Commands  magnificent  view  of  Poto¬ 
mac  river.  Attractive.  CLAUDE  G.  STEPHENSON. 
■Virginia  Properties,  Herndon,  Va. 


FRUIT  RIDGE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Best  325  acre  farm  in  N.  Y.  State.  No  waste  land. 
Not  a  poor  knoll.  125  acres  of  bearing  orchards; 
crop  of  apples  in  a  single  your,  6000  hols.  Ample 
buildings  in  fine  repair.  Abundant  water.  One 
mile  to  school  and  church,  two  miles  to  depot. 
R.  F.  1).  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Address 

J.  S.  WOODWARD,  Lockport,  New  York. 


300  Acres— $2200. 

In  Eastern  Virginia;  Dear  several  large  cities;  125 
acres  in  fields;  spring  watered  pasture  for  40  head; 
estimated  to  be  300,000  ft.  timber;  plenty  of  fruit; 
new  cottage  house,  ample  outbuilding:  mail  de¬ 
livered:  owner  has  other  business  and  price  is  cut 
to  $2200— $1200  may  be  left  on  easy  terms;  see 
details  page  21,  MARCH  BULLETIN  OF  FARM 
BARGAINS,  copy  free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Scottsville,  Va. 


ACRES  12  miles  east  of  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
which  is  the  State  capital.  About  2000  acres 
under  cultivation,  balance  timber,  pine  a  "  cypress 
chiefly;  28  tenant  houses  on  the  place,  all  occupied 
by  paying  tenants.  Fine  large  dwelling  house, 
commissary,  kitchen,  servants’  houses,  barns, 
stables  and  all  necessary  outbuildings.  One  rail¬ 
road  skirts  the  place,  another  recently  completed 
traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  property.  Flag 
station  and  siding  on  property  and  about  one  mile 
from  house.  Station  at  junction  of  these  two  roads 
—Seaboard  ami  Florida  Central— being  but  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  house.  Piedmont  section  of 
the  State,  the  property  is  high,  rolling  and  extreme¬ 
ly  healthy.  Chief  crops— Cotton,  corn,  tobacco, 
sugar  cane  and  general  truck.  Magnificent  fruit 
section.  About  150  bearing  pecans,  100  bearing 
pears,  and  several  hundred  bearing  fjrape  vines. 
Game  and  fish  very  plentiful.  A  magnificent  prop¬ 
erty  for  colonization.  Other  business  prevents 
owner  from  living  there.  Will  sell  for  $75,000.  For 
further  information  apply  to  A.  H .  STODDARD, 
Jr.,  Room  10,  Provident  Building,  Savannah,  Ga. 


V 


SURETY 
BOND 


INSIDE  EACH  ROLL  OF 


Congo 

ROOFING 


With  the  3-ply  Congo  Roofing  sold 
hereafter  there  will  accompany  each  roll 
a  Guarantee  Bond,  issued  by  the  National 
Surety  Company,  insuring  to  the  purchaser 
a  good  roof  for  ten  years  at  least.  The 
bond  covers  that  space  of  time — but  we 
are  very  confident  that  with  the  ordinary 
care  and  attention  called  for  Congo  will 
last  much  longer. 

Congo  is  so  thoroughly  durable,  re¬ 
liable  and  altogether  satisfactory  that  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  offering  our  customers 
this  security. 


Congo  has  achieved  for  itself  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  the  “  never-leak  ”  roof,  which 
it  sustains  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
weathers  and  climates. 

This  bond  is  issued  as  a  proor  of 
our  belief  in  Congo  and  the  National 
Surety  Company  stands  back  of  it  and 
back  of  every  roll  of  Congo  made.  We 
know  its  worth  and  usefulness  and  want 
everyone  who  has  a  building  to  roof  over 
to  know  the  satisfaction  of  a  Congo  Roof. 

To-day  is  the  time  to  write  for  a 
sample  and  full  information  regarding  this 
special  offer. 


UNITED  ROOFING  AND  MFQ.  CO  •  Buchanan  Foster  Co- 


522  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Greider’s 
Book 
On  Poultry 


Concise,  practical.  How  , 
to  make  money  with  poul¬ 
try;  Information  as  to, 
buildings,  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases, 
etc.  Fifteen  at- 1 
tractive  cliromos ; 

sixty  prominent  varieties.  10c  postpaid. ' 

Fine,  pure-bred  stock  and  eggs  at  low 
prices.  GREIDER’S  GERMICIDE— & 
sure  preventive  anil  an  excellent  disin-l 
fect&nt.  B,  H.  CREIDER,  Rhsemm,  Pa. 


A  REMARKABLE  INVENTION 

A  machine  that  both  hatches  and 
broods  on  the  ground  like  a  live  hen. 

THE  WIZARD  BROODER-INCUBATOR 

In  reality  an  Artificial  Hen.  All  Metal  and 
Fire  Proof  to  the  J.imit. 

Hatches  and  Hovers  its  young  like  a  Mother 
Hen.  Stops  guesswork  of  supplied  moisture  by 
Automatically  Drawing  Its  Supply 
From  tlie  Ground. 
Positively  the  greatest 
machine  of  the  century. 
Every  Farm  or  Poultry 
Plant  should  own  one 
or  more  of  these  Dou¬ 
ble  Duty  Machines. 
Three  Months’  Trial  Free.  100-egg  size  under 
$10.00.  Don’t  make  a  move  towards  buying 
an  incubator  or  brooder  until  you  drop  us  a  postal 
for  Circular  and  Special  Introductory  Prices 
of  this  Greatest  of  New  Discoveries.  Address 
WIZARD  MFG  CO. 

Lock  BOX  212,  MORROW,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

MONEY  RETURNED 

If  any  of  the  following  Poultry  Remedies  fail 
to  give  the  results  claimed  for  them. 


HUMOROUS 


Office  Boy  ;  “Dat  caller's  got  a  funny 
name.”  Editor :  “Oh,  he  left  his  name, 
did  he?”  O.  B. :  “Yessir.  He  said 
it  was  Immaterial.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

“I  want  another  box  of  pills  like  I 
got  for  mother  yesterday.”  “Did  your 
mother  say  they  were  good?”  “No — 
but  they  just  fit  my  airgun.” — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 

Macdougall  (to  his  new  fourth 
wife)  :  “The  meenister  doesna  approve 
'o’  my  marryin’  again,  an’  sae  young 
a  wife,  too.  But,  as  I  tell’t  him,  I 
canna  be  aye  buryin’.” — Punch. 

“Why  have  we  stopped,  captain?” 
“On  account  of  the  fog,  madam.”  “Oh  ! 
but,  my  dear  captain — surely  not ! 
Look!  It’s  perfectly  clear  up  above.” 
“Aye,  ma’am — but  we’re  not  goin’  that 
way,  unless  the  boiler  busts !” — Bystand¬ 
er. 


“Wiiat  is  the  size  of  your  large 
men’s  handkerchiefs?”  asks  the  shopper. 
“They  are  just  the  same  size  as  the 


HARDING’S  POSITIVE  CHOLERA  CURE,  25c.  By  mall,  40c. 
HARDING’S  SUCCESSFUL  ROUP  CURE,  By  mail,  50c. 
HARDING’S  LICE  KILLER,  25c.  By  mail,  40c. 

HARDING’S  SCALY  LEG  CURE,  25c.  By  mail,  35c. 

HARDING’S  SHEEP  DIP,  $1.25  per  gallon 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  I  will.  Take 
no  substitute.  Catalogue  free. 

Geo.  L.  Harding,  204  Water  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


small  men’s  handkerchiefs,  madam,” 
explains  the  affable  salesperson.  “The 
size  of  the  man  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  his  handkerchief.” — Judge. 

In  developing  the  idea  of  truthful¬ 
ness,  a  teacher  asked  the  question, 
“What  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world 


World’s  Best  Incubator 


Has  stood  all  tests  lu  all  climates 
for  15  years.  Don't  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

“Proper  Care  and  Feeding 
Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  10c. 

Poultry  paper,  X  year,  10c.  Write  for  free 
lies  Moines  Incubator  Co..  1*0  2nd  St.,  Dos  Jluines,  la. 


to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hard¬ 
est?”  A  little  girl  raised  her  hand, 
timidly.  “Well,  Emma?”  “To  get  mar¬ 
ried.” — Harper’s  Magazine. 

“Don't  you  know  that  the  destruction 
|of  the  forests  will  change  the  climate?” 
“I’ve  heard  so,”  answer  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  “An’,  much  as  we  need  the 


your  eggs,  cbioks  ana 
profits.  Our  Diary 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  are 
so  low.  The  Diary  is  free.  Better  write  for 
it  today.  Tell  tis  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want. 
m  We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.  « 


At  least  4  times  from  our 
self-regulating  guaranteed-to- 
hatch-every-hatchable-egg  In- 
cu1».orcos.i„g 

1  0(4  40  DAYS’  TRIAL  ^VnteTor  Tames 

and  addresses  and  description  of  this  and  other 
sizes  of  Incubators,  Broodersand  Poultry  “fixins” 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., 


146  Southern  Avenue 
Soringfield,  Ohio. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 

g  A  4-.  4-,  .-.-n  Stahl  “Wood. 

en  Hen”  and 
^  “Excelsior- 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 

Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box72E  QuiNcr, |LL. 


El  FIORE  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone, 

BUS  A  MM70  LATEST  MODEL 
IHftllll  O  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fi  ne;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat ’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.a  Box  15,  Milford,  Mas* 


KEYSTONE  FOODS  FOR  POULTRY 


Nourishing,  clean;  fowls  and  chicksl 
thrive  on  them.  We  carry  a  big  line  of  I 
all  poultry  and  pigeon  supplies.  Book-1 
let  and  unique  souvenir  FREE.  Write | 
now  before  they’re  all  gone. 

Taylor  Bros.,  Itept.M, Cnnulen, N.J.l 


140- 


Egg 

Incubator 


Ever  Made 

f  $4.50  Buys  the  Best  fctfaoder 
Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  together, 
cost  but  $11.50.  Freight  Prepaid.  The  Belle 
City  Incubator  has  double  walls  and  dead 
air  space  all  over,  copper  tank,  hot-water 
heat,  self-regulator,  thermometer,  egg  tester, 
safety  lamp,  nursery,  high  legs,  double  door. 

The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  double- 
walled  brooder  made,  hot-water  heat,  plat¬ 
form,  metal  lamp.  No  machines  at  any  price 
are  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today,  or 
send  the  price  now 
under  our  guarantee 
and  save  waiting. 
Satisfaction 
Brooder  Guaranteed 

Bell^lit^ncubatoMkb^^JloxA^Jlacin^^VIs. 


woods,  if  I  thought  it  ’ud  do  anything 
to  this  climate,  blamed  if  I  wouldn’t 
go  out  an’  chop  down  a  tree!” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Borely:  ‘  I  got  rather  a  cool  recep¬ 
tion  when  I  called  at  the  Smiths  last 
night,  but  they  warmed  up  finally.  Why, 
when  I  was  leaving  the  whole  family 
came  to  the  door  with  me !”  Griggs : 
“That  was  because  some  one  took  three 
umbrellas  out  of  their  hall  rack  a  few 
evenings  ago.” — Judge. 

The  minister  had  just  been  giving  the 
class  a  lesson  on  the  Prodigal  Son. 
At  the  finish,  to  test  what  attention 
had  been  paid  to  his  teaching,  he  asked: 
“Who  was  sorry  that  the  Prodigal  had 
returned?”  The  most  forward  young¬ 
ster  in  the  class  breathlessly  answered, 
“The  fatted  calf!” — Home  Herald. 

I  hold  it  true,  with  him  who  sings, 
to  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones,  that 
men  who’d  fly,  ere  they  have  wings, 
are  apt  to  break  their  blooming  bones. 
The  birds  may  think  it  fully  worth 
their  while  to  soar  from  tree  to  tree; 
but  while  I  live  this  good  old  earth  is 
plenty  good  enough  for  me. — Emporia 
Gazette. 

“S-s-s-s-sus-say,  ma,”  stammered 
Bobby,  through  the  suds,  as  his  mother 
scrubbed  and  scrubbed  him.  “I  guess 
you  want  to  get  rid  o’  me,  don’t  you  ?” 
“Why,  no,  Bobby  dear,”  replied  his 
mother.  “Whatever  put  such  an  idea 
as  that  in  your  mind?”  “Oh,  nothin’,” 
said  Bobby.  “Only  it  seems  to  me  you’re 
trvin’  to  rub  me  out.” — Harper’s  Week¬ 
ly- 

Sandy  Macdougall,  the  storekeeper 
at  Bilbalonga,  has  the  unenviable  rep¬ 
utation  of  giving  short  weight.  Re¬ 
cently  he  ordered  24  pounds  of  butter 
from  Tammas  M’Leish’s  dairy.  The 
butter  was  three  pounds  light.  “Tam¬ 
mas,”  Sandy  said  severely,  “yon  butter 
is  short  weight.”  “Na,  na,  an’  it  isna,” 
said  Tammas.  “I  weighed  it  masel’.” 
“Maybe  yere  scales  are  wrang,”  Sandy 
suggested.  “That  canna  be,”  said  Tam¬ 
mas.  “I  ha'e  nae  scales.”  “Then  hoo 
ken  ye  the  richt  weight?”  Sandy  asked, 
having  Tammas  in  a  clinch.  “Hoot 
mon,”  Tammas  said,  with  contempt,  “I 
just  balanced  the  bit  butter  wi’  twen- 
ty-fower  poond  o’  sugar  ye  sent  me  o’ 
Wednesday.’ — Melbourne  Leader. 


Poultry  Secrets  Disclosed 


7s  this  cock  properly  held ?  “Poultry 
Secrets ”  tells  you  how  to  carry  fowls, 
and  scores  of  secrets  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  hitherto  unrevcaled. 


WE  OFFER  to  all  poultry  raisers 
the  essential  knowledge  and  secret 
methods  of  many  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen  of  America.  As  a 
rule  these  secrets  have  been  guarded 
with  extreme  care,  for  it  is  on  them 
that  the  great  successes  have  been 
built.  They  have  cost  years  of  labor 
and  thousands  of  dol lars.  They  will 
cost  YOU  only  a  trifle  and  a  few 
minutes  to  write  us. 

How  We  Obtained  These  Secrets 

Michael  K.  Boyer,  our  poultry  editor,  has 
had  exceptional  opportunities  and  the  closest 
friendship  with  poultrymen  all  over  the  country. 
They  have  freely  told  him  many  of  their  most 
jealously  treasured  secrets,  many  others  we  have 
bought,  and  this  scattered  material,  together 
with  several  of  Mr.  Boyer’s  own  valued  methods, 
has  now  been  collected  in  book  form.  It  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  every  secret  printed 
has  been  obtained  in  an  honorable  way. 


Dr,  Woods’  Egg  Food  Secret 

Dr.  P.  T.  Woods  authorizes 
the  publication  of  his  sys¬ 
tem  for  producing  large 
quantities  of  sterile  eggs 
for  market.  Every  poultry- 
man  who  raises  eggs  for 
market  must  know  Dr. 
Woods’  method  to  be  up  to 
the  times,  and  every  house¬ 
holder  who  supplies  only  his 
or  her  own  table  will  appre¬ 
ciate  an  increased  quantity 
of  the  highest  quality  eggs 
for  table  use. 

Secret  of  Fertile  Eggs 

Boyer’s  secret  of  securing 
fertile  eggs  by  alternating 
males  we  believe  is  worth 
$100  to  any  big  producer  of 
eggs  for  hatching,  either  for 
his  own  incubators  or  sell¬ 
ing  to  others  for  fancy  stock. 
It  is  something  new,  and  the 
diagrammatic  illustration 
furnished  by  Mr.  Boyer 
makes  the  matter  so  plain 
that  the  novice  can  easily 
understand  it.  This  system 
is  already  practiced  or 
about  to  be  introduced  in 
many  of  the  largest  plants 
in  the  country. 

Selecting  the  Laying  Hens 

Since  the  production  of 
eggs  is  the  very  basis  of  the 
poultry  industry, the  ability 
to  tell  the  laying  hens  in  the 
flock  quickly,  without  the 
aid  of  trap  nests,  will  put 
dollars  in  your  pocket.  Do 
not  keep  on  feeding  the 
robber  hens. 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW  MORE  OF  THE 
SECRETS  : 

1  Secret  of  the  Philo  System. 

2  Woods’  secret  of  laying  food. 

3  Proctor’s  salt  secret. 

4  Mendel’s  chart  of  heredity. 

5  Truslow’s  secret  of  high 

prices  for  ducks. 

6  Hunter’s  secret  of  success. 

7  Cowell’s  fattening  secret. 

8  Burnham’s  System  of  mating 

fowls. 

9  Brackenburg’s  secret  of  scald¬ 

ed  oats. 

1 0  Secret  recipes  for  chick  feed; 

practically  the  same  food 
as  is  now  sold  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  high  rate. 

1  I  Secret  of  200  eggs  per  hen 
per  year. 

12  Woods’  secret  of  saving 

weak  incubator  chicks. 

1 3  Secret  of  telling  age  of  p'ltry. 

14  Secret  of  preserving  eggs— 

the  only  safe  way. 

1 5  Secret  of  celery  fed  broilers. 

16  Secret  of  fattening  turkeys. 

1  7  Incubator  secrets. 

18  Broody  hen  secrets. 

19  An  exposure  of  the  methods 

employed  by  some  fanciers 
to  kill  the  fertility  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs. 

There  are  Scores  of  Others 


I.  K.  Fetch’s  Mating 
Secret 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Felch, 
one  of  the  best  known  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  poultry  world, 
published  his  breeding 
chart,  but  later  realizing  its 
great  importance  and  value 
to  him,  he  withdrew  it  and 
kept  the  information  for 
himself.  He  has  now  given 
Mr.  Boyer  permission  to  use 
ibis  system  and  it  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  book. 

The  Secret  of  Feed  at  15 
Cents  a  Bushel 

An  enterprising  poultry- 
man  lias  been  advertising 
this  secret  for  $5.00  and 
pledging  those  who  buy  it 
not  to  disclose  it  to  any  one 
else;  it  has.  however,  long 
been  known  to  a  few  poul¬ 
trymen,  Mr.  Boyer  among 
them,  and  the  method  is 
fully  explained  in  “Poultry 
Secrets. 

So-Called  “Systems” 
Explained 

A  number  of  “systems” 
and  secret  recipes  have  been 
and  still  are  sold  at  high 
prices.  Some  are  good,  but 
not  new;  some  are  new,  but 
of  little  value.  Some  are 
worth  the  money  paid  for 
them.  “Poultry  Secrets” 
gives  the  facts. 


Of  course  we  cannot  go  to  the  length  of  saying  that  all  the  information  in  the 
book  is  new  to  every  one.  It  is  said  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat  centuries  ago;  but  we  do  say  that  to 
the  great  majority  of  poultrymen  these  secrets  are  absolutely  unknown. 


We  Will  Pay  $10.00  For  Any  Secret  Nol  in  the  Book 

provided  it  is  practical  and  valuable.  If  it  is  something  both  new  and  good,  a 
check  for  Ten  Dollars  will  be  sent  at  once.  In  submitting  secrets  address  all  com¬ 
munications  to  the 

Poultry  Department  of  Farm  Journal 

Farm  Journal  for  thirty  years  has  conducted  a  poultry  department  known  the 
country  over  for  the  ability  of  its  editors  and  the  value  of  its  contents.  Besides  this 
strong  section,  which  of  itself  makes  the  paper  valuable  to  every  chicken  owner,  its 
others  departments  are  ably  conducted  and  widely  quoted.  It  is  the  standard  farm 
and  home  paper  of  the  country,  with  already  more  than  three  million  readers.  It  is 
clean,  bright,  intensely  practical;  boiled  down;  cream,  not  skim-milk.  Its  editors 

and  contributors  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
-and  can  quit  when  they  have  said  it.  It  is  for  the 
gardener,  fruitman,  stockman,  trucker,  farmer,  villager, 
suburbanite,  the  women  folks,  the  boys  and  girls.  It 
is  illustrated  and  well  printed  on  good  paper.  It  has 
not  a  medical  or  trashy  advertisement  in  it.  Its  more 
than  half  million  subscribers  pay  five  and  ten  years 
ahead — a  very  remarkable  fact. 


We  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  ‘‘Poultry  Secrets”  and 
FARM  JOURNAL  for 
5  years,  both  for  only 


SI.00 


Here  is  enough  egg  producing 
green  food  for  H00  hens.  Grown 
in  January  it  cost  five  (.5)  cents 
for  seed.  Poultry  Secrets  ex¬ 
plains  this  secret  and  many 
others. 


Or  FARM 
JOURNAL 
2  years 
and 

“Poultry 
Secrets” 
for  50c 


FARM  JOURNAL 

1094  Race  St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cut  out  along  dotted  line,  fill  in  and  mail  to-day  2-20 

Mark  X  beside  offer  you  accept 

FARM  JOURNAL,  1094  Race  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find— 

^1  BA  for  a  copy  of  “  Poultry  Secrets  ” 
OliUU  and  subscription  to  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal  for  5  years. 

for  a  copy  of  “Poultry  Secrets” 
and  subscription  to  Farm  Journal 
for  2  years. 


50c 


Name . 


Address . 

No  letter  necessary.  Just  write  name  and  address  and  mail 


*S  A  V  e  T  he-Hor  s  e’S  pav  I  n  C  u  r  e  . 


C.  F.  PETERSON  &  CO. 

Bankers  and  Genera!  Merchants 
New  Windsor,  111— Last  fall  I  ordered  from  you  a  bottle  at 
SDavin  care  to  treat  a  puff  upon  a  horse’s  leg,  which  I  had 
been  endeavoring  to  remove  for  sometime, but  without  success. 
A  few  treatments  of  your  medicine  did  the  work.  I  lost  the 
book  vou  sent  me  and  would  ask  you  if  you  will  kindly  seed 
meanother  one. r  n  EUGENE  F.  PETERSON. 

Cassopohs,  Mich.,  Nov.  24,  1908. 
Troy  Chemical  Co'Blnghamton,  N.  V. 

Enclosed  $5.00,  please  send  me  a  bottle  of  "Save-the-Horse. 
My  first  bottle  was  used  on  a  pacing  horse  with  two  bad  spar- 
ins  that  had  received  no  end  of  treatments  (before  I  got  him), 
such  as  blistering,  firing,  etc.  He  was  very  lame.  X  used  one 
bottle,  treating  both  spavins  at  the  same  time,  and  *  Save-the- 
Horse'’ entirely  cured  the  lameness.  I  used  another  bottle  of 
“Save-the-Horse"  on  a  ringbone  and  am  more  than  pleased 
with  results.  Vou  noed  not  send  any  Guarantee,  for,  having 
used  two  bottlos,'  I  know  pretty  well  what  itwiH  do;  conse¬ 
quently  the  guarantee  is  useless  to  me.  H.  D.  BADGLEY.- 
mpt  Aft  a  bottle  with  signed  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
1C  .UU  for  copy  .booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
3trainors  en  overy  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
^^Thoroughpln,ItIngbone(except  low) .Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Hosb  Wlndpuff.shoe  Boll, Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.Horso  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Express 
Faid  Troy  Chemical  Cor  24  'ConuaerstmlAvs.. Binghamton, N.T. 


Moon  Blindness 


CAN  BE 
CURED 


Wonderful 
Discovery 

DISEASES  of  the  EYE 
successfully  treated  with 
this  NEW  REMEDY. 

AN  ABSOLUTE  CURE 

for  Moon  Blindness,  (Ophthalmia),  Con¬ 
junctivitis  and  Cataract,  Shying  horses 
all  suffer  from  diseased  eyes.  A  trial  will 
convince  any  horse  owner  that  this  remedy  abso¬ 
lutely  cures  defects  of  the  eye,  Irrespective  of  the 
length  of  time  the  animal  has  been  afflicted.  No 
matter  how  many  doctors  have  tried  and  failed,  use 
“VISIO,”  use  It  under  our  GUARANTEE;  your 
money  refunded  if  directions  it 

does  not  effect  a  cure-  YOU  PAY  FOR 
RESULTS  ONLY  ”  $3.00  per  bottle, 

postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Visio  Remedy  Ass’n.,  1938  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


Faint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writes. 

A  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  now  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  ana  all  that  Is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r.,  27  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa¬ 
tion  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
REPAIRS 

Tke  Awl 
For  All 

Save  the  money 
you  pay  the  harness  man 
by  using  Myers*  Lock 
Stitch  Awl.  It  stitches  both 
sides  like  a  sewing  machine  and 
mends  harness,  saddles,  shoes,  fur  coats, 
robes,  canvas,  gloves,  carpets,  etc.,  perfectly. 

Something  constantly  needed,  always  ready  for  use  and 
costs  only  $1.00  prepaid.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  write 
us  direct.  Better  still,  secure  the  agency  and  make  money. 
Agents  wanted.  Booklet  N  free. 

C.  A.  MYERS  GO.,’  6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago 


Plan  to  go  on  one 
The  trip  will  not  cost 
low-fare  tickets  over 
Frisco-C.  &  E.  1.  Lines 
one  way  and  return 
tra  cost.  You  will  see 
west  than  you  could 
can  better  decide 
Ask  the  ticket  agent 
over  the  Rock  Island- , 
Lines,  either  through 
Kansas  City,  St. 
Birmingham,  accord 

If  you  _  will  tell  me 
go,  1  will  tell  you  the 
send  you  a  map- 

I  will  also  send  yon 
books  about  the 
Inform  you  of  oppor 
you  there,  and  will 
possibilities.  Write 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN 
1914  LaSalle  Sta.’ 
1914  Frisco  Bldg.1 


of  these  days  — 
much.  These  special 
|the  Rock  Island- 
will  allow  you  to  go 
another,  without  ex- 
more  of  the  South- 
in  any  other  way,  and 
where  to  locate, 
to  sell  you  a  ticket 
Frisco-C.  &  E.  I. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Joseph,  Memphis  or 
ing  to  your  location. 

where  you  want  to 
cost  of  a  ticket  and 
schedule. 

some  interesting 
Southwest.  They  will 
j  tunities  waiting  for 
open  your  eyes  to  new 
|  for  free  copies  today. 

fPass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 


Do  You  Get  Eggs 


If  not,  there’s  a  pin  loose  in  your  system.  Hens  can’t 
help  laying  if  they’re  given  half  a  chance,  it’s  their  nature. 
Depend  on  it,  you  are  not  living  up  to  your  partnership  obliga¬ 
tions  if  the  egg  basket  isn’t  full. 

Hen  nature — the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation  —  need 
help  if  production  is  to  be  kept  at  high-water  mark.  A  hen  can’t  be 
confined — denied  what  she  would  get  by  free  foraging — and  still  retain 
,  health.  Your  part  is  to  supply  what  she  lacks  by  aiding  digestion.  Da 
,  that  and  your  ration  will  yield  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  nutrition, 
every  element  needed  will  be  supplied  and  your  hens  will  lay. 

This  is  **Tlic  Dr.  Hess  Idea.**  Long  experience  as  a  poultry  man 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  unnatural  condition  of  the  domestic  fowl  could  be 
changed  so  far  as  results  are  concerned — by  a  suitable  tonic,  and 


DR.  HESS  Poultry  PAH-A-CE-A 

was  formulated  for  the  purpose.  Thousands  of  poultry  keepers  are  doubling  their  egg  production  by  the  use  of  this  tonic. 

It  is  composed  of  most  helpful  ingredients— bitter  touic  principles,  iron  ior  the  blood  and  the  necessary  nitrates  to  keep  the 
system  free  of  harmful,  poisonous  matter.  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  guarantees  this  prescription.  If  you  use  it  asdirected  and  do 
not  get  more  eggs,  your  money  will  be  refunded.  It  fats  a  market  bird  in  the  shortest  time;  carries  fowls  safely  through  moulting, 
helps  chicks  to  early  maturity  and  cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  etc.  All  poultry  men  endorse  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a.  A  penny’s 
worth  a  day  is  enough  for  30  fowls. 

1 V2  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c ;  „  .  ,  „  ,  ,  .  w  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25 ;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50.  ‘  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Send  2c  tor  Dr.  Hess  48  page  poultry  book  free. 


AD  UCOO  CTAfl/  It  is  “  The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  that  digestion  in  animals  can  be  improved.  That  is,  the 

1 1—  M  f  j  |  |  O-pVjl  1  greater  part  of  food  can  be  made  to  assimilate  and  so  form  good  flesh  on  the  fatting  steer 

a#  ■  ^  uess  stock  Food,  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,D.  V.  S.), 


or  rich  milk  in  the  cow. 

acts  so  positively  upon  the  digestion  that  this  end  is  brought  about.  It  lessens  the  time  required  to  fit  a  steer  for  market  or  to  fat  a 
ho"  and  it  positively  increases  milk  production,  besides  relieving  minor  stock  ailments.  It  is  endorsed  by  such  leading  medical  men 
as  Professors  Quitman,  Winslow  and  Finlay  Dun.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book ,  free. 


W0  lbs.  $5.00  ;  25  lb.  pall  $1.60. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


#  Am  the. Paint  Man 

Write  Me  For  My  New  Paint  BOOK 
—i  also  send  Color  Cards  to  Select  From  FREE 

Two  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try  You  Pay  Mo  Freight  to  Try  My  Paint 


Bt.  Louis,  Mo, 


HAVE  a  now  way  of 
manufacturing  and 
selling  house  paint 
that’s  unique— that’s  better. 
Before  my  plan,  Paint  was 
sold  in  two  ways— either 
ready-made — or  mixed 
by  a  local  painter. 

Both  these  ways  are 
at  fault. 

Ready-made  Paint 

_ _  settles  bard  in  cans— 

and  mineral  pigments  and  chem¬ 
ical  acting  driers  in  ready-made 
^aint  oat  the  life  out  of  Linseed  Oil — 
which  is  the  LIFEofall  paint.  Painter- 
ade  Paint  can  never  be  properly  made 


by  a  painter— beeanse  of  lack  of  heavy  mixing 
and  grinding  machinery.  My  Paint  is  roady  to 
use— but  not  ready-made.  My  Paint  Is  made  to 
order— after  the  order  Is  received— packed  In  her¬ 
metically  sealed  cans — (extra  size  to  Insure  a  full 
gallon)  and  dated  the  day  the  Paint  is  made. 

Pure  Linseed  Oil  and  pure,  fresh  paint  ingredients 
are  used  in  my  Paint.  Such  materials  found  at 
local  stores,  are  usually  adulterated. 

I  sell  my  Paint  direct  from  factory  to  user— at  very 
low  factory  prices. 

I  pay  freight  on  six-gallon  orders  or  over. 

When  the  order  of  six  gallons  or  over  is  received, 
use  two  full  gallons  to  test  it— and  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied,  in  every  particular,  return  the 
balance  of  tho  order  to  me — and  the  two  gallons 


you  have  used  shan’t  cost  you  a  penny. 

No  other  paintmaker  offers  such  a  liberal  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  make  three  brands  of  Paint  to  suit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  my  immense  trade. 

My  strictly  Pure  All  White  Lead  Paint  Is  absolutely 
the  best  paint  In  the  world.  My  40-60  Brand  Zinc  and 
Lead  Paint  is  the  best  paint  in  its  class  on  the  market. 
My  Durability  Paint  has  an  immense  sale  everywhere, 
and  is  sold  under  live-year  iron-clad  guarantee.  The 
Purity  of  my  Paint  is  guaranteed  under  a  forfeit  of 
$100.00  in  gold.  Send  for  ray  beautiful  PaintBookand 
Big  Color  Cards  to  select  from— best  Book— largest 
Cards  ever  published.  They  are  FREE.  With  the 
Paint  Book  I  send  Free  Book  of  all  kinds  of 
Painters’  Supplies,  sold  at  Dlrect-to-You 
Prices.  WriteTODAY.  My  planinsures 
satisfaction  and  lowest  prices. 


Q.  L.  GHASE,  THE  PASHTMAN,  Bopt.  43,  ST*  LOUIS,  MISSOURI! 

'HE  MOST  IMPORTANT^ 
FARM  MACHINE 


Low  Fares 

to  the 

Cheap  Lands 


March  1  STApril  6  and  20 


FRISCO 


THE  MANURE  SPREADER 

Are  you  Saving  Money,  or  are  you  Losing 
it  by  being  without  One? 

You  believe  that  money  spent  for  a  mowing  machine  or 
a  binder  is  well  invested.  Still  you  use  these  machines 
only  a  few  days  in  the  year. 

You  use  the  hay  rake,  because  it  saves  you  time  and 
labor. 

These  are  valuable  machines.  They  are  now  counted 
indispensable  by  most  farmers,  even  though  they  stand 
unused  over  eleven  months  in  the  year. 

But  a  manure  spreader  is  a  still  more  valuable  machine. 
Its  purpose  is  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  the 
machine  you  use  all  seasons,  and  the  one  on  which  the  real 
usefulness  of  all  your  other  farm  machines  depends. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  should  consider 
now  the  advisability  of  having  an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader 
on  your  farm. 

You  will  have  choice  of  three  different  spreaders  in  the 
I.  H.  C.  line — the  Cloverleaf,  endless  apron  spreader, 
the  Corn  King,  return  apron  spreader,  and  Kemp’s  20th 
Century,  a  return  apron  spreader.  Each  of  these  spread¬ 
ers  handles  the  manure  in  all  conditions  perfectly  and 
will  give  you  long  satisfactory  service. 

These  spreaders  are  not  ordinary.  Their  frames  are 
made  of  air  dried  wood  stock.  They  have  serviceable, 
tractive,  power-producing  wheels,  beaters  that  are  unsur«- 
passed  for  tearing  the  coarsest  manure  into  the  smallest 
pieces  and  applying  it  uniformly,  aprons  that  deliver  the 


manure  to  the  beater  with  the  least  possible  friction  and 
in  a  uniform  manner.  Any  one  of  these  machines  will,  if 
given  proper  care,  last  a  lifetime. 

The  labor  of  spreading  manure  is  greatly  lessened  by 
using  one  of  these  I.  H.  C.  spreaders.  Not  only  is  the 
labor  lessened,  but  it  is  changed  into  agreeable  work. 

But  the  strongest  reason  for  using  an  I  H.  C.  spreader 
is  the  increased  value  you  get  out  of  the  manure.  The 
best  authorities  agree  that  manure  spread  by  an  I.  H.  C 
spreader  has  at  least  double  the  value  of  manure  spread 
by  hand. 

The  I.  H.  C.  spreaders  pulverize  and  make  the  manure 
fine,  and  spread  it  evenly  over  the  ground  just  as  thick  or 
as  thin  as  may  be  required.  The  manure  is  placed  upon 
the  ground  in  a  condition  that  is  at  once  available  for 
plant  life.  All  is  washed  by  the  first  shower  into  the 
soil— none  is  wasted. 

The  good  effects  upon  the  crop  are  immediate  and  the 
permanent  benefit  to  the  land  is  greater  than  when  the 
manure  is  spread  by  hand.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  land  manured  by  an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  will 
give  an  increased  yield  of  two  to  ten  bushels  per  acre 
over  land  where  manure  is  spread  by  hand. 

Consider  the  labor  saved,  the  more  agreeable  work, 
the  better  crops,  the  more  fertile  condition  of  the  land — 
is  not  an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  the  machine  you 
should  have? 

Are  you  not  losing  money  instead  of  saving  money  by 
being  without  one? 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  and  investigate 
one  of  these  machines.  He  will  supply  you  with  catalogs 
and  particulars,  or  if  you  prefer  write  direct  to  the 
home  office. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


o 


iNCoaponATto 


) 


CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of  Rural  New-Yorker 

Fill  in  carefully  coupon  below.  Mail  it  to  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  at  once. 
”  c  will  send  you,  free  of  all  cost,  samples  of  the  very  best  roofing,  ceiling  and  siding  made. 

These  samples  are  large  and  generous  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  large 
sheets  from  which  they  are  taken. 

Or  drop  a  postal  card  saving.  “Send  free  samples  of  Galvanized  Iron  Coverings  as  ad¬ 
vertised  in  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Sign  your  name  and  address,  carefully,  in  full. 
These  samples  ai j  absolutely  free.  Send  no  money  or  postage. 

Our  galvanized  rust  proof  iron  (see  No.  I)  is  made  of  the  very  best  grade  of  specially  man¬ 
ufactured  iron  sheets.  The  galvanizing  process  protects  these  sheets  from  rust  for  all  time. 

This  thorough  coat  of  non-corrosive  metals— tin,  lead  and  zinc— called  spelter,  is  made  a 
part  of  each  sheet  through  the  special  dipping  process  employed.  This  gives  the  heaviest 
possible  coat  of  galvanizing  necessary  for  any  covering  purpose.  Galvanized  iron  roofing 
has  been  used  for  over  60  years.  It  has  always  been  and  is  today  the  best  material  for 
covering  buildings  made.  Keeps  buildings  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  Posi¬ 
tively  does  not  taint  your  rain  water— is  never  injured  by  contraction  or  expansion. 


The  Best  and  Most 
Lasting  Covering  Made! 

Proven  by  60  years  actual  experience— from  every  stand¬ 
point  the  most  economical  covering  you  can  use. 

Lightning 

Proof! 

Fire 
Proof! 

Water 
Proof! 

SUPERIOR  TO  SHINGLES 

Many  fires  originate  on  shingle  roofs.  The 
natural  life  of  a  shingle  is  less  than  ten  years, 
besides  requiring  constant  attention.  The 
quality  of  shingles  grows  poorer  each  year. 

Our  Galvanized  Rust  Proof  Roofing  is  Better  than  Slate 

Slate  weighs  seven  times  as  much  and  will  break  from  freezing  and  thawing. 

Excels  Ready  Roofings  in  Every  Way! 

Compared  to  ready  roofing,  whether  rubber  surface  or  felt,  cost  considered,  metal 
roofing  will  outlast  it  eight  to  one.  Patent,  prepared  or  composition  roofings  crack 
and  curl  with  age.  Tar  roofings  rot  and  spoil.  Most  ready  roofings  soften  in  the 
warm  air  and  sun.  They  stick  to  your  feet  when  walked  upon. 


Suitable  for  Farm  Houses,  Barns,  Stores,  Elevators,  City  Dwellings,  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 


Galvanizing  is  the  life  of  a  metal  roof.  Our  light  weight  sheets  with  their 
heavy  galvanizing  give  better  service,  besides  saving  considerable  in  freight. 
Do  not  require  painting.  Have  a  mottled,  sparkling  effect,  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Anyone  can  lay  our  galvanized  rust  proof  coverings.  Ordinary  hatchet  or 
hammer  are  the  only  tools  needed.  No  previous  experience  required  to  lay. 

Illustration  Mo.  1  is  Corrugated  (galvanized  rustproof  iron),  an  all 
around  covering.  It  is  the  best.  Suitable  for  ceiling,  siding  or  roofing.  Cor¬ 
rugation  \Ya  inches  apart— inch  closer  than  others.  Makes  a  firmer  and  better 
looking  sheet. 

Illustration  No.  2  shows  the  “V”  Crimped  Roofing  (galvanized  rust 
proof  iron)  suitable  for  roofing  only — makes  a  splendid  water  tight  roof  — 
requires  “V”  sticks  to  put  on. 

Illustration  No.  3  shows  Standing  Seam  Roofing  (galvanized  rust  proof 


iron),  requiring  set  of  tools  furnished  at  low  price.  Makes 
first-class  covering  for  any  kind  of  a  building. 

Illustration  No.  4  shows  Plain  Flat  Sheets 
(galvanized  rust  proof  iron),  suitable  for  many  special 
purposes,  such  as  'ining,  ceiling,  roofing  sheds  and 
buildings  and  innumerable  purposes  independent  of 
roofing,  siding  or  ceiling.  It  can  be  soldered. 

Illustration  No.  5— Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding  (gal¬ 
vanized  rust  proof  iron)  makes  a  handsome  ceiling  or 
siding.  Easy  to  apply  — suitable  for  stores,  etc. 

Illustration  No.  6— Brick  Siding  (galvanized  rust 
proof  iron),  an  exact  imitation  of  regular  brick  — most 
suitable  exterior  for  buildings  of  any  kind.  Easy  to  ap¬ 
ply,  requiring  only  nails  and  hammer. 


to  $3ii  Per  Square! 


Our  Galvanized  Rust  Proof 
iron  Coverings 

These  six  galvanized  rust  proof  iron  coverings  come  in 
Sheets  all  6  ft.  long.  Can  supply  sheets  2,  3  and  4  ft.  long.  Flat 
sheets  are  26  in.  wide.  All  others  24  in.  wide,  sold  by  the 
square  of  100  square  ft.,  not  including  lap. 

PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Flat,  per  square . $3.00 

Corrugated  and  ail  other  designs,  per  sq.,  3.25 

When  ordering  mention  lot  No.  is. 


Our  Semi  -  Hardened  Steel  Roofing 

( Not  galvanized) 

In  addition  to  this  galvanized  Iron,  we  have  a  plain  light  weight  steel 
roofing  of  superior  quality.  It  is  good  for  general  purposes  and  can  he 
painted  after  It  Is  on  the  roof.  Sheets  when  fiat  are  24  in.  wide  and  either 
6  or  8  ft.  long.  All  other  patterns,  except  the  brick  siding,  are  22  In.  wide  and 
either  C  or  8  ft.  long.  Furnished  either  painted  or  unpalnted.  Prices  men¬ 
tioned  are  for  sheetsunpainted.  At  40c  per  sq.  additional,  we  will  supply  It 
painted  red,  two  sides. 

PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fiat,  per  square  ......  $1.60 

Corrugated  and  all  other  designs,  per  sq.,  1.85 

When  ordering  mention  lot  No.  10. 


SPECIAL  FREIGHT  PREPAID  OFFER! 

▲t  above  prices  we’ll  prepay  freight  in  full  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  in  the  United  States,  except  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
15o  per  sq.  additional  for  these  two  states.  To  all  points  west  of  Colorado  in  the  United  States  50c 


AW 


'  >•  •  •* 


FREE  SAMPLES 


Mail  this  coupon  to  the  Chicaao  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago 


I  saw  your  advertisement  in  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
Send  me  free  of  ail  cost: 


?t  Oklahoma  ana  Texas. 

0*30  DAYS’ OFFER! 


1st  —  Roofing  Samples 
2nd— Your  Big  General  Catalog 

Kind  of  building . 


3rd — Your  Furniture  Catalog 
4th— Your  “Book  of  Plans” 


Size  of  roof . . 

If  ceiling  or  siding  is  wanted  give  all  dimensions. 


About  when  you  expect  to  order. 


NAME. 


P.  0 . R.F.D. 


Co . . . .  State- 


above  proposition  holds  good  for  30  days  only.  This  does  not  mean  you 
t  order  goods  shipped  at  once.  You  can  make  a  small  deposit  on  the  order 
■  ship  when  you  are  ready  to  use  it.  Order  must  be  placed  within  30days  at 
Prices  in  the  metal  business  have  never  been  so  low.  Order  promptly. 

RA  NT F" F"  w  We  will  ship  any  of  this  material  to  any  address  in 
' ***“' 9  "  "  the  United  States,  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination, 

upon  receipt  of  2o%  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash.  Balance  to  be  paid  when  material  reaches 
destination.  You  can  decide  from  examination  if  it  comes  up  to  representation.  If  not  satisfied  your 
^  deposit  will  be  refunded  and  material  returned  at  our  expense. 

.  . | .  $1,000,000  OUR  CAPITAL  STOCK  AND  SURPLUS  is  sufficient  evidence  of  our  responsi- 

bi  ity.  We  want  your  inquiries  on  merchandise  of  any  kind  and  character.  Roofing  coverings  is  but  one  department,  although  we 
sell  more  than  any  concern  in  the  country,  direct  from  mill  to  consumer.  In  addition,  we  are  constantly  buying  complete  stocks 
of  new  high-grade  goods  at  SHERIFFS’,  RECEIVERS’  and  MANUFACTURERS’  SALES.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line 

of  building  material,  including  lumber,  sash,  doors,  everything  needed  for  a  building  of  any  kind— wire 
fencing— machinery-gasoline  engines  and  traction  outfits— furniture  and  hoiKlh  '  * 
material— heating  apparatus— water  works  systems— hardware  of  every  kin  *>. 


ihold  goods— plumbing 


Ask  For  Big  Bargain  Catalog  No.  57 

FREE  for  the  Coupon! 

big^noney^hroughour ^ousa™ds of'special^of^^qtfot^^Uo'west price^of any^ouse^in Amerffiaf Thecouporf wTll  bring^^free! 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.  w.  35th  &  iron  st.  GHI0£G0 


'  Hills  Station.,  Clement  Co.,  O.,  Nov.  16, 1908. 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — The  car  of  lumber  reached  itsdesti- 
nation  Tuesday  night,  was  unloaded  Wednesday 
and  the  men  that  unloaded  it  say  it  is  as  fine  a 
ear  of  lumber  as  they  ever  saw.  I  am  well  pleased 
and  everything  was  in  fine  condition.  Thanking 
you  for  the  prompt  shipment,  I  remain. 

Respectfully,  (Signed)  Mrs.  E.  N.  Gray. 


Bradford,  Ohio, 

December  29,  1908. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Chicago,  Co. 

Osar  Sirs:— I  received  the  second  car  and  every¬ 
thing  was  O.  K.  Everybody  thinks  the  lumber  is 
One.  (Signed)  W.  E.  Stover. 


Glenham,  South  dak. 

December  26,  1908. 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co  , 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:— The  material  which  you  havesliipped 
me  is  all  right  and  of  very  good  quality,  and  many 
of  our  neighbors  who  have  seen  it  are  well  satisfied 
and  intend  to  order  from  you  without  fail. 

(Signed)  Christ  Merkel. 


Miller,  South  Dak.,  October  1, 1908- 
Chicago  House  wrecking  Co.,  • 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sirs:  -  C ar  of  lumber  received  September 
24th.  all  checked  up  and  can  say  am  very  well 
pleased  with  it.  Can  recommend  your  lumber  to 
any  one  you  refer  to  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  John  W.  Allen. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  SHEEP. 

Compared  with  Other  Live  Stock. 

At  a  recent  farmers’  meeting  in  Ohio  the  question 
was  raised :  “How  do  sheep  compare  with  other 
kinds  of  live  stock  as  an  investment?”  This  question 
was  followed  by  another,  “Who  knows  what  per  cent 
profit,  if  any,  can  be  made  from  a  small  flock  of  sheep 
as  a  side  line  kept  on  a  farm  where  dairying  for  in¬ 
stance  is  the  main  business?”  These  questions  led  us 
to  make  a  calculation  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
keeping  of  sheep  is  worth  while. 

First  we  consider  the  man.  Real  shepherds  are 
born,  not  made,  and  a  man,  to  be  a  successful  keeper 
of  sheep  in  large  numbers,  and  continue  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  must  be  one  of  the  born  ones. 

But  this  need  not  hinder  any  farmer 
with  pasture  land  from  having  on  his 
acres  a  small  flock.  What  kind  of  a 
small  flock?  That  depends  again  on  the 
man,  his  surroundings,  his  markets,  his 
likings,  etc.  There  is  unquestionably 
profit  in  breeding  purebred  registered 
sheep,  but  remember  here  the  born  shep¬ 
herd,  and  he  only,  can  succeed.  The 
man  who  undertakes  to  produce  breed¬ 
ing  stock  of  any  kind  must  be  a  student 
of  nature  and  be  willing  to  spend  his 
whole  life  at  it.  Something  is  expected 
of  him,  and  rightly  so.  When  a  cus¬ 
tomer  buys  an  animal  from  him  it  is 
expected  to  work  improvement  on  the 
flock  to  which  it  goes,  and  unless  we 
can  furnish  a  purebred  animal  that  will 
be  an  improver,  better  stay  out  of  the 
company  of  men  who  are  trying  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  great  demand  for  high-class 
breeding  stock.  We  already  have  in  that 
calling  men  in  plenty  who  are  failures, 
and  also  too  many  purebred  males  that 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  butcher 
instead  of  into  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
our  land. 

Profit  there  is  in-  the  raising  of  the 
early  lamb,  the  hothouse  lamb  we  call 
him.  So  far  as  we  know  only  three 
breeds  will  mate  early  enough  to  bring 
the  lamb  into  the  world  in  time  for  the 
“dollar  a  bite”  prices.  These  three 
breeds  are  the  Dorset,  the  Tunis  and  the 
Merino.  Some  money  has  been  made 
buying  lambs  and  matured  sheep,  feed¬ 
ing  them  into  finished  mutton,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  some  money  has  been  lost  in 
the  deal.  In  this  article  I  am  going  to 
pass  by  these  propositions,  and  base  the 
calculation  above  referred  to  on  the 
keeping  of  a  small  flock  of  say  25  high- 
grade  breeding  ewes,  allow  them  to 
raise  their  lambs  in  Summer,  sell  the  lambs  at  wean¬ 
ing  or  the  next  Winter  or  Spring  as  yearlings,  retain 
three  or  four  or  a  half  dozen  of  the  top  ewe  lambs  to 
add  to  the  flock.  Let  us  suppose  that  about  the  first 
of  last  October,  when  business  was  dull  and  sheep 
markets  also,  we  had  had  enough  foresight  to  buy 
those  25  ewes,  we  will  say  25  smooth  Merinos  or 
Delaines,  just  as  you  choose  to  call  them,  and  we 
could  have  landed  them  at  about  $4  per  head  and  in 
many  sections  very  choice  ones  at  $4.50  to  $5.  Of 
course  these  figures  will  not  fit  everywhere,  but  they 
W*H  S*ve  us  an  idea,  and  we  must  have  figures  of 
home  kind  if  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  the  profit. 

I  wenty-five  ewes  at  $4.50  per  head  means  an  outlay 
(f  $112.50,  and  we  will  call  their  age  three  years; 
?-’•>  more  will  place  with  them  a  purebred  ram — al¬ 
ways  have  him  purebred.  Our  investment  is  now 


$137.50  October  1,  1908. 

Now  let  us  find  the  profit  in  having  them  around  for 
one  year.  Under  ordinary  conditions  we  would  expect 
these  26  sheep  to  thrive  until  December  1  on  pasture 
worth  possibly  10  cents  per  head  per  month.  This 
makes  $5.20  for  Fall  pasture.  We  really  ought  to 
credit  them  for  trimming  weeds  and  weed  seeds  that 
will  never  grow  after  they  get  into  a  sheep’s  mouth; 
this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  stock  on 
our  farms.  After  December  1  we  will  consider  the 
Winter  season  on ;  counting  one  pound  of  balanced 
grain  ration  to  each  sheep  per  day  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  until  May  1,  when  the  older  sheep  must  live  on 
pasture  and  the  grain  ration  be  shifted  to  the  lambs 
that  will  arrive  in  March.  We  have  no  cheaper  ration 


on  most'  farms  than  corn  and  oil  meal  of  pea  size, 
making  the  ration  one-third  oil  meal  by  weight,  and 
fed  twice  daily.  At  present  high  prices  of  corn  and 
oil  meal  this  Winter’s  grain  ration  will  cost  about  $45. 
That  looks  big,  and  so  it  is.  If  we  have  choice  clover 
hay,  or  better,  Alfalfa,  we  can  cut  this  cost  down 
about  one-third,  perhaps  more,  but  let  it  go  at  $45 
and  see  how  we  come  out.  Two  tons  of  clover  or 
Alfalfa  will  furnish  the  roughage;  worth  if  clover 
$8  per  ton,  if  Alfalfa  $12.  We  will  split  the  differ¬ 
ence  and  say  $20  for  hay,  and  we  can  cut  this  down 
by  feeding  corn  stover  part  of  the  time.  May  1  we 
go  to  pasture  with  the  26  sheep  and  at  least  23  good 
lambs — we  ought  to  have  25.  Build  a  creep  for  the 
lambs  and  feed  them  corn  and  oil  meal  all  Summer, 
that  will  cost,  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pound  to  each 
lamb  per  day,  about  $15,  and  pasture  for  the  whole 


flock  up  to  October  1,  1909,  at  10  cents  per  month  for 
the  older  sheep  and  half  price  for  lambs  $18.75.  In¬ 
terest  on  investment  and  taxes,  $10;  feeding,  $10; 
shearing,  $2.60;  five  per  cent  depreciation  in  value  of 
ewes,  $6.88,  and  $1  for  tobacco,  and  we  must  have  it 
if  we  are  to  keep  clear  of  parasites.  If  we  sort  out 
these  figures  and  add  them  we  have  $134.43,  one 
year’s  expenses,  marked  up  against  our  26  sheep  and 
23  lambs  representing  an  investment  of  $137.50. 

Now  let’s  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  About 
the  last  of  April  or  May  1  we  should  clip  10  pounds 
of  wool  from  each  ewe  and  20  pounds  from  the  ram ; 
270  pounds  of  wool,  worth  25  cents  per  pound, 
amounts-  to  $67.50.  Manure  saved  during  the  Winter 
worth  perhaps  $10.  At  the  end  of  one  year  the  23 
lambs  are  worth  $4  per  head,  $92.  Al¬ 
together  we  have  to  the  flock’s  credit 
$169.50  against  $134.43  outlay;  differ¬ 
ence  $35.07.  Is  this  good  or  bad?  Just 
a  little  over  25  per  cent  clear  profit,  and 
we  have  taken  an  unfair  advantage  of 
the  sheep,  counting  feed  at  a  high  figure 
and  allowing  them  more  of  it  than  we 
would  need  in  actual  feeding,  but  the 
object  of  this  is  to  make  you  think  and 
not  to  lay  down  any  ironclad  rules  for 
computing  cost  and  profit. 

Just  a  few  more"  words.  There  are 
other  conditions  beside  feed  that  must 
be  met  in  the  sheep  game.  Sheep  like 
everything  dry  except  the  water  they 
drink.  They  won’t  thrive  in  a  swamp. 
I  hey  won’t  stand  long  for  wet  feet  and 
wet  fleeces  in  Winter  means  “sniffles.” 
Sniffles  are  bad  enough,  but  they  won’t 
kill,  and  we  sometimes  think  that  some 
flocks  are  damaged  more  by  close  hous¬ 
ing  than  they  would  be  if  left  out  in 
the  Winter  storms.  Keep  a  sheep’s 
fleece  dry  and  it  never  gets  cold  enough 
in  this  country  to  freeze,  and  a  sheep 
that  won’t  grow  wool  enough  to  keep 
him  warm  is  not  worth  keeping.  Dur¬ 
ing  lambing  time  some  of  the  windows 
and  doors  must  be  closed,  but  with  the 
•  flock  at  other  times  open  the  windows 
and  top  doors  and  let  the  air  inside  be 
just  as  cold  and  fresh  as  outdoors,  and 
they  will  be  healthier  and  happier  for  it. 
Internal  parasites  in  a  flock  means  sick 
lambs  and  dead  lambs  and  no  profit. 
Tobacco  does  the  business,  either  stems 
or  leaves  kept  where  the  flock  can  get 
all  they  want  all  the  time.  Finally  as 
time  goes  by  it  will  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  eastern  farmer  to  supply  more  of 
the  wool  and  mutton.  The  great  west¬ 
ern  flocks  are  sure  to  diminish.  The 
homesteaders  of  our  rapidly  increasing 
population  must  have  the  pasture  land  for  homes,  and 
when  the  pastures  of  the  West  are  divided  as  are 
the  lands  of  the  East  the  golden  hoof  will  take  its 
right  place  in  our  business.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to 
get  ready?  R.  a.  hayne. 


UNOCCUPIED  FARMS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

IIow  many  such  farms  as  Mr.  Lyon  speaks  of  on  page 
81  are  really  for  sale  at  fair  figures? 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  how  many  unoc¬ 
cupied  farms,  and  others,  in  this  State  are  for  sale. 
It  is  also  impossible  to  say  how  many  more  would 
be  offered  should  the  price  be  advanced  25  to  50  per 
cent.  I  can  say  something  reasonably  definite  re¬ 
garding  my  own  locality.  Figuring  on  an  area 
about  my  own  home  perhaps  three  miles  square,  I 
have  been  able  to  make  a  list  of  57  farms.  These 
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figures  are  not  definite,  and  I  question  whether  these 
farms  will  average  a  hundred  acres  each.  Of  the  57 
farms  25  are  known  to  be  or  to  have  been  for  sale 
within  the  past  five  years.  Fifteen  are  certainly  of¬ 
fered  now,  and  I  believe  a  considerably  larger  num¬ 
ber  would  be  sold  should  a  fair  price  be  offered.  As  to 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  fair  price,  I  can  say 
offhand  that  it  is  not  $10  an  acre,  at  which  some- 
farms  of  the  vicinity  may  be  purchased.  Perhaps 
from  $20  to  $40  per  acre  might  better  express  the 
asking  price.  Commencing  with  the  farm  next  to 
my  own  home  there  was  a  time  within  two  years 
when  five  farms  situated  so  as  to  touch  each  other 
were  unoccupied,  and  these  are  pretty  good  farms, 
too.  Three  of  them  are  still  vacant.  An  estimate 
places  the  number  of  farms  for  sale  in  Chenango 
County  at  500,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a 
better  locality  for  dairying  in  the  State  than  this, 
although  it  is  possible  that  ‘some  residents  in  other 
counties  might  take  exceptions  to  this  statement.  I 
can  point  out  farms  that  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
would  hardly  buy,  but  from  $G  to  $50  will  doubtless 
take  most  of  them.  There  is  small  difference 
in  the  real  productive  value  of  these  farms,  or  rather 
not  the  difference  that  the  variation  in  price  would 
seem  to  indicate.  There  is  a  difference,  of  course, 
in  their  location.  A  farm  within  15  minutes’  walk 
of  a  prosperous  village  of  a  thousand  or  more  inhabi¬ 
tants  has  recently  been  sold,  I  am  told,  for  about 
$40  an  acre.  Another  farm  situated  farther  back, 
but  which  is  probably  as  productive,  and  presumably 
as  good  for  general  farm  purposes,  is  offered,  if 
reports  are  true,  for  about  $6  an  acre.  Such  chances 
are  rare;  indeed,  if  a  man  wishes  to  buy,  it  would 
pay  him  to  watch  opportunities  for  a  little  time  or 
have  some  one  do  it  for  him.  A  friend,  residing  in 
a  city,  who  recently  purchased  200  acres  for  $2,000, 
says  he  is  looking  for  a  chance  to  make  another 
similar  purchase.  He  believes  that  these  farms  that 
have  some  good  wood  land  and  timber  are  better 
investments  than  life  insurance.  For  ten  years  we 
have  been  looking  for  land  to  advance  in  price,  but 
it  is  probably  cheaper  to-day  than  at  any  previous 
time  since  permanent  settlements  with  their  better¬ 
ments  were  made.  Lands  elsewhere  are  reported  to 
be  advancing,  and  they  are  certain  to  do  so  here.  It 
would  seem  that  they  must  do  so  within  a  short 
time,  unless,  possibly,  some  further  depression  should 
strike  agriculture  in  general.  H.  H.  lyon. 

THE  COST  OF  RAISING  A  BOY. 

A  Boston  Policeman  Figures  It. 

In  1907  the  question  of  the  cost  of  keeping  a  boy 
for  one  year  was  discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  different  articles,  and  having 
three  boys,  decided  to  keep  an  account  of  the  cost  of 
the  keeping  of  each,  for  the  year  1908.  I  inclose  the 
bill  of  expenses  of  each.  It  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  give  a  little  history  of  each  boy  and  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  items  in  the  bills  that  they  may 
be  better  understood. 

Harry  U.  Brewer,  15  years  old  June  6,  1908,  entered 
the  Thomas  N.  Hart  School  at  the  age  of  six  years 
and  four  months  and  graduated  last  June.  He  is  now 
attending  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  this  being  his 
first  year.  D.  Russell  Brewer,  14  years  old,  October 
12,  190S,  entered  school  at  the  same  time  that  his 
brother  Harry  entered,  at  the  age  of  four  years  and 
11  months.  He  never  failed  to  lead  his  class  up  to 
the  seventh  grade,  took  a  double  promotion  from  the 
seventh  to  the  ninth  grade,  and  graduated  with  high 
honor  at  the  age  of  12  years  and  eight  months,  in 
June,  1907,  standing  number  five  in  a  class  of  78  whose 
average  age  was  about  15  years.  This  is  his  second 
year  in  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  George  F. 
Brewer,  12  years  old  July  29,  1908,  is  attending  the 
grammar  school  in  the  seventh  grade.  He  has  just 
recovered  from  a  seven-weeks’  siege  of  typhoid  fever. 

In  the  bills  submitted  miscellaneous  refers  mostly 
to  car  fares,  ice  cream  sodas  and  expenses  incurred  in 
excursions  to  the  country  and  suburbs  of  Boston, 
which  were  the  principal  recreation  and  delight  on 
Sundays  during  the  Summer  months.  These  boys 
have  for  amusement  baseball  and  bat,  football,  boxing 
gloves  and  double-runner,  also  house  games  and 
plenty  of  reading  material,  of  which  some  includes  the 
complete  works  of  the  following  poets:  Burns,  Byron, 
Caiey,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Moore,  Tennyson,  Trow¬ 
bridge,  Scott  and  Whittier.  The  great  difference  in 
the  cost  of  clothing  and  boots  and  the  small  amount  in 
the  case  of  George  is  accounted  for,  viz,  Harry  and 
Russell  are  about  the  same  size,  the  younger  a  little 
the  larger,  and  George  being  the  youngest,  fell  heir 
to  all  the  outgrown  clothes  of  each. 

The  two  older  boys  work  in  a  provision  store  every 
Saturday  and  have  for  the  past  two  years.  Sometimes 
they  work  after  school  and  on  holidays  when  the  store 
is  open.  Harry  worked  during  the  school  vacation  of 
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3907  and  both  through  the  vacation  of  1908.  These 
boys  were  not  forced  to  look  for  work.  They  secured 
their  positions  and  then  asked  my  permission.  Their 
employer  called  to  see  me  on  the  same  errand  that  day. 

These  boys  have  paid  for  part  of  their  clothes  and 
nearly  all  their  other  expenses  excepting  their  board, 
have  deposited  $25  each  in  the  bank  this  year  and 
have  made  each  other,  their  mother  and  myself 
presents  on  our  birthdays  and  at  Christmas  time  to 
the  amount  of  not  less  than  $20  each.  George  has 
done  considerable  work  and  little  jobs  and  has  saved 
up  several  dollars. 

Some  may  say  these  boys  work  too  hard;  that  they 
ought  to  have  their  vacation  to  play,  etc.  Just  a  few 
words  on  that  subject.  I  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Vermont,  on  a  farm  in  the  shadows  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  of  poor  parents.  I  worked  before  and 
after  school  until  I  was  10  years  old  and  from  that 
time  on  I  worked  nine  months  of  the  year  and  went 
to  school  three  months  in  the  Winter  until  I  was  15 
years  old.  I  have  worked  ever  since.  Contrast  that 
with  the  work  of  these  boys,  nine  months  out  of  12 
at  school,  unless  a  little  rain  or  snow  flurry  causes 
the  “no  school”  bell  to  ring.  I  grant  that  I  lost  in 
education,  but  the  work  never  hurt  me.  1  have  been 
in  Boston  for  25  years,  an  officer  of  the  police  force 
for  20  years,  and  my  observation  convinces  me  more 
strongly  each  year  that  the  boys  who  have  nothing  to 
do  until  15  or  18  years  of  age  feel  “too  big”  to  work 
and  rarely  amount  to  much.  I  have  seen  young  men, 
ages  ranging  from  16  to  25  years,  spending  their 
time  at  the  playground  this  past  Summer,  day  after 
day,  too  lazy  to  work  or  look  for  work,  some  with 
old  rags  for  clothes,  toes  protruding  from  their  shoes, 
and  later  begging  for  an  ice  cream  horn  or  a  glass  of 
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soda  from  some  of  the  numerous  fountains  at  City 
Point,  which  is  an  act  that  would  make  my  youngest 
son  blush  for  shame.  I  have  always  tried  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  my  boys  the  spirit  of  independence, 
and  the  necessity  of  saving. 

In  years  past  it  has  been  my  practice  to  give  my 
boys  a  note  with  interest  at  six  per  cent  as  soon  as 
they  could  save  up  and  bring  me  a  dollar,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  we  all  get  together  and  figure  up  the 
interest  due  each  one,  and  they  were  always  paid  on 
New  Year’s  Day.  It  caused  much  rivalry  between 
the  boys  to  see  who  could  save  the  most  and  thus 
get  the  most  interest.  This  has  been  the  means  of 
their  saving  considerable  money,  and  not  long  since, 
when  I  purchased  a  farm  of  70  acres  in  Vermont, 
where  they  have  been  spending  their  Summers  for 
the  past  10  years  up  to  1908,  they  all  went  partners 
with  me,  the  older  boys  $200  each  and  the  youngest 
$100.  These  boys  like  the  farm  very  much  and  are 
now  saving  money  to  carry  them  through  Amherst 
Agricultural  College,  where  they  intend  to  go  when 
they  graduate  from  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  if 
“kindly  stars  their  influence  shower”  and  they  escape 
the  ill  winds  of  misfortune  and  adversity. 


Harry 

D.  Russell 

George 

15  vears. 

14  vears. 

1 2  vears. 

Board,  50  weeks  . 

,  .$125.00 

$130.00 

$130.00 

Year’s  clothing  . 

.  32.10 

31.06 

3.23 

Year’s  boots  . 

11 .35 

12.15 

8.55 

Carfare  to  school  . 

%> 

8.65 

.55 

Class  picture  and  frame.  . 

4.62 

4.07 

.... 

Spring  vacation  . 

11 .32 

'2.50 

.... 

Pair  skates  . .  .  .  .  . 

1 .50 

.... 

Hair  cutting . 

.90 

.90 

.90 

Entertainments  . 

3.58 

2.63 

Doctor  and  liniment  for  kneel  3.1V) 

.... 

30.00 

Class  ring  . 

5.50 

.... 

.... 

Rooks  . 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Sundries  . 

5.12 

1.54 

Setting  broken  glass . 

.75 

.70 

$208.36 

$201.78 

$181.10 

GEORGE  E.  BREWER. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  will  be  seen  that  board  for  three  boys 
in  figured  at  $2.50  per  week.  One  of  the  boys 


was  away  for  two  weeks  at  the  farm  in  Vermont. 
We  have  been  told  by  a  number  of  city  men  that 
they  cannot  raise  a  boy  to  the  age  when  he  ought 
to  support  himself  for  less  than  $25,000.  We  should 
regard  such  a  boy  as  a  very  expensive  luxury.  It 
is  a  great  blessing  to  the  three  boys  named  above 
that  they  do  not  have  one  of  these  $25,000  fathers. 
When  these  boys  load  up  with  an  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  and  move  into  the  bashful  State — Vermont — you 
will  hear  from  them. 


“NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME.” 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  South, 
and  found  all  of  my  papers  carefully  saved  for  me  to  look 
over.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  southern  farmer  had 
much  the  best  of  us,  but  feeling  that  I  did  not  like  to 
leave  the  cares  of  the  farm  to  outside  help,  I  had  never 
been  south  of  Washington  until  last  Fall  I  decided  to 
trust  the  outdoor  management  entirely  to  hired  help  for  a 
time,  while  I  went  among  some  of  the  farmers  of  the 
South  to  compare  their  advantages  with  those  of  the 
North.  Here  the  ground  is  sometimes  frozen  three  or 
four  months  during  the  Winter,  and  we  are  often  both¬ 
ered  with  mud  after  it  thaws  out  in  the  Spring.  There 
is  some  very  poor  land  in  this  (Saratoga)  county  that 
people  hardly  think  worth  living  on,  and  much  of  the 
land  I  passed  through  in  the  South  had  a  similar  appear¬ 
ance  to  this  land.  After  I  reached  Virginia,  and  south 
of  there,  I  did  not  find  any  cellars  tilled  with  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  will  keep  all  Winter  like  the  farmers  have 
here.  The  farm  buildings  along  the  roads  I  went  in 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  North  at  all.  They  tell  me  they 
do  not  need  buildings  there  like  we  do  in  the  North,  but 
I  think  more  buildings,  more  hay  and  grain,  more  stock 
and  more  manure  for  their  land  would  he  a  great  help  to 
the  farmers  of  the  South  as  well  as  here.  I  traveled 
considerably  in  Florida,  but  so  much  of  the  land  is  flat 
and  sandy  that  it  has  a  similar  appearance,  except  where 
the  fruit  and  gardening  is  more  developed  than  in  other 
places.  In  some  parts  of  Florida  there  was  a  large  crop 
of  oranges,  and  in  other  parts  even  farther  south  the  crop 
was  almost  a  failure,  though  they  had  been  to  a  large 
expense  for  fertilizer  and  labor.  I  saw  men  in  Florida 
that  use  10  times  as  much  fertilizer  to  the  acre  as  is 
used  here  when  we  think  it  is  being  applied  very  liberally, 
and  they  were  sending  their  produce  a  long  distance  to 
market,  too.  It  is  good  for  them  that  their  produce  is 
shipped  when  it  brings  a  fancy  price,  for  I  think  a  low 
price  would  cause  a  great  loss  to  them. 

On  my  return  I  came  from  New  York  to  Albany  on  the 
West  Shore  railroad,  and  the  beautiful  scenery,  fine  or¬ 
chards  and  buildings  made  me  think  that  we  have  little 
to  regret  if  we  do  live  in  a  cold  country.  The  New  York 
Stale  farmer  can  have  some  kind  of  fresh  fruit,  and  fine- 
flavored  fruit,  too,  every  day  in  the  year.  Wo  have  had 
the  baked  apple  habit  here  so  long  that  it  looks  as 
though  it  would  never  wear  out.  It  is  not  a  small  dish 
of  apples,  but  all  we  can  eat  three  times  a  day,  and  raw 
apples  between  meals,  and  each  night  before  going  to  bed. 
We  can  grow  corn  and  grain  that  will  keep  for  years 
without  being  destroyed  with  weevils  or  insects  of  any 
kind.  There  are  large  cities  in  every  direction  that  give 
us  the  best  of  markets,  and  we  have  a  fairly  fertile  soil. 
It  is  possible  so  to  heat  our  houses,  and  to  have  fur 
clothing,  that  we  can  keep  fully  as  comfortable  in  the 
coldest  as  we  can  during  the  warmest  weather.  I  have 
been  on  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  West,  and  surely  the 
farmer  there  lias  some  advantages  but  not  all  of  them,  so 
taking  it  all  in  all  I  believe  the  man  who  is  best  off  is  the 
man  who  is  the  most  contented,  and  makes  most  of  his 
surrounding  conditions.  ji.  f. 

Waterford.  N.  Y. 


The  great  city  dailies  seem  to  have  combined  in  an 
effort  to  show  that  American  farmers  have  no  just 
cause  for  complaint.  They  take  Secretary  Wilson’s 
statement  that  American  farm  crops  were  worth 
over  $7,000,000,000  last  year,  and  argue  from  it  that 
farmers  must  all  be  getting  rich.  Now  that  the 
Country  Life  Commission  has  suggested  that  the 
business  system  of  the  country  is  against  the  farmer 
these  papers  start  up  again.  This  comes  from  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean : 

The  report  of  the  President’s  Country  Life  Commission 
mentions  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  agriculture  “the 
handicap  of  the  farmer  as  against  the  established  business 
systems  and  interests,  preventing  him  from  securing  an 
adequate  return  for  his  products.’’  Is  this  true?  Are 
the  farmer’s  products  remorselessly  kept  down  below  a 
price  which  will  yield  an  adequate  return,  while  other 
commodities  soar  continually  upward  as  a  result  of  the 
friendly  operations  of  “established  business  systems  and 
interests’’?  If  so,  the  fact  has  escaped  the  attention  of 
everybody  except  the  President’s  Country  Life  Commis¬ 
sion. 

It  is  true,  and  the  Inter  Ocean  probably  demon¬ 
strates  it  every  day  that  it  prints  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  prices  for  food.  It  has  been  shown  again  and 
again  that  on  the  average  the  farmer  gets  about 
35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The  remaining 
65  cents  go  to  the  various  handlers  who  stand  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  The  Inter 
Ocean  represents  a  class  of  people  who  have  for 
years  been  arguing  with  their  eyes  shut  while,  right 
under  their  noses,  this  unequal  division  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  has  been  going  on.*  The  farmers 
might  increase  their  year’s  output  to  $10,000,000,000, 
but  how  much  better  off  would  they  be  while  they 
continue  to  pay  65  cents  of  the  dollar  to  handlers? 
The  call  for  an  investigation  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  farm  and  consumer’s  prices  is  the  best  evidence 
of  waking  up  that  we  have  heard  yet. 
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CREATING  A  HOME  MARKET. 

The  Experience  of  an  Orange  Grower. 

My  little  orange  grove  of  five  acres  in  central 
Florida  is  well  cared  for  by  a  professional  grower 
and  packer.  In  the  Summer  of  1907  he  wrote  that 
buyers  were  offering  $1.25  per  box,  on  the  trees,  for 
the  coming  crop,  which  he  estimated  at  300  to  400 
boxes.  The  small  crops  before  that,  running  from 
60  to  125  boxes,  had  brought  only  $1  per  box ;  but 
thinking  to  spend  the  Winter  there,  and  knowing  they 
would  be  shipped  early  if  sold,  I  decided  to  hold. 
Then  came  the  panic.  I  did  not  go  South,  price  of 
oranges  dropped  to  50  cents  and  poor  sale ;  so  when 
I  got  word  latter  part  of  February  that  fruit  was  so 
ripe  it  was  beginning  to  drop  I  set  about  finding  an 
outlet.  The  leading  fruit  dealer  in  this  city  (12,000 
inhabitants)  declared  it.  too  late  for  Floridas,  “no  use 
trying  to  compete  with  California  navels  now  in  full 
swing.”  The  leading  commission  man  in  Toledo,  30 
miles  away,  turned  me  down  in  same  way,  though  he 
admitted  that  Floridas  were  sweeter  and  more  juicy 
at  that  time  of  year  than  Californias,  but  the  latter 
looked  so  pretty  in  the  show  windows  and  were  such 
good  keepers  that  retailers  were  bound  to  have  them. 
I  found  that  he  once  owned  a  nice  grove  in  Florida 
“befo’  de  freeze,”  and  had  visited  the  small  town 
where  my  grove  is  located,  and  when  he  learned  that 
I  had  shipped  quantities  of  small  fruits  to  his  father 
nearly  40  years  before,  he  decided  to  help  me  out. 
We  ordered  by  wire  a  carload  shipped  to  him,  and 
arranged  to  have  shipped  to  me  as  many  boxes  as  I 
could  find  market  for  at  home. 

While  awaiting  arrival  I  gave  a  daily  “orange 
talk”  in  our  two  home  papers,  using  three  to  four 
inches  solid  reading  matter.  I  allowed  dealers  10  per 
cent  for  taking  orders,  and  altogether  we  sold  85 
boxes,  or  over  one-quarter  car,  going  mostly  to  con¬ 
sumers  by  the  box,  although  few  had  ever  bought  in 
that  way  before,  and  we  were  right  in  panicky  times. 
The  carload  netted  me  about  60  cents  per  box ;  not 
over  25  per  cent  of  selling  price,  but  it  paved  the  way 
for  future  business,  as  it  needed  only  a  few  liner  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  dispose  of  half  of  the  first  car  of  1908 
crop,  which  arrived  during  the  holidays.  As  this 
crop  was  more  than  double  the  last  I  • 
decided  to  bring  a  full  carload 
through  and  took  space  enough  in 
both  papers  to  tell  all  about  it  with 
very  satisfactory  results..  I  sold  100 
boxes  to  the  Toledo  man  who  was 
short  certain  sizes,  but  could  have 
sold  them  all  there.  I  did  not  have 
enough  for  another  car,  or  I  would 
have  brought  them  on,  as  the  demand 
seems  “to  grow  on  what  it  feeds  on.” 

Many  years  ago  I  tried  this  plan  of 
advertising  new  varieties  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  For  instance,  when 
Little  Gem  peas  first  came  out,  deal¬ 
ers  would  pay  no  more  than  for  com¬ 
mon  field  peas,  but  a  little  publicity 
brought  them  buyers  of  the  “demand 
the  genuine  and  take  no  other”  class. 

I  am  feeling  quite  easy  about  this 
year’s  crop,  as  already  I  have  many 
spoken  for.  w.  clement. 

Michigan. 

THE  HUNT  FOR  LIME. 

I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  a 
very  curious  and  useful  formation  of 
lime  rock.  You  will  notice  it  is  a 
mass,  loosely  held  together,  of  lime 
crystals,  and  I  discovered  it  last 
Summer  in  a  lime  quarry  near  us.  I 
have  found  it  better  than  oyster 
shell  and  takes  the  place  of  both 
shell  and  grit/  It  is  such  an  odd 
formation  that  I  thought  it  would 
interest  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

We  drive  into  the  quarry  and  get  it 
for  ourselves  by  paying  a  very  small 
price  per  cubic  yard,  which  is  equal  to 
a  little  more  than  one  ton.  I  sent  a 
sample  to  Cornell  and  had  it  an¬ 
alysed,  fiqding  it  equal  to  the  best  quality  of  oyster 
shell.  Our  hens  have  analysed  it  even  higher  than 
the  chemist  at  the  university.  They  say  it  is  just 
what  they  have  been  looking  for.  floyd  q.  white. 

R-  N.-Y. — A  picture  of  this  queer  formation  is 
shown  at  Fig.  112,  page  269.  All  over  the  Eastern 
States  farmers  and  others  are  hunting  for  lime  as 
never  before,  and  they  are  finding  deposits  in  places 
where  they  had  no  idea  it  was  located.  As  we  have 
stated  before,  anything  containing  lime,  such  as 
old  plastering,  molds  or  shells  is  in  demand.  We 
are  coming  to  an  age  of  lime  in  eastern  farming, 
and  it  will  be  a  good  age. 
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A  PEANUT  CROP  IN  VIRGINIA. 

How  It  Enters  a  Rotation. 

As  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  how  we  farm  down  in  tidewater 
Virginia  I  send  the  following  brief  account  of  a  crop 
of  bunch  peanuts  which  wc  raised  last  Summer  as  a 
second  crop  after  having  harvested  a  crop  of  Winter 
oats  and  vetch  for  hay:  As  soon  as  hay  was  off 
grpund  was  plowed  about  seven  inches  deep  with  two- 
horse  plows,  and  harrowed  smooth  and  fine.  Then 
300  pounds  per  acre  of  a  home-mixed  fertilizer  made 
by  mixing  1700  pounds  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  and 
300  pounds  muriate  of  potash  to  make  a  ton  was  sown 


SEEDS  OF  HYBRID  CATALPA  (WORTHLESS).  Fig.  109. 

with  grain  drill.  Land  was  marked  off  in  rows  2)4 
feet  apart  with  a  four-row  sled  marker,  and  carefully 
selected  seed  put  in  with  a  peanut  planter,  dropping 
one  kernel  in  a  place  12  inches  apart  in  drill.  Culti¬ 
vation  was  entirely  with  weeder  and  riding  cultiva¬ 
tor,  only  2->4  days  of  hand  hoeing  being  done,  and 
this  only  to  cut  out  some  cockleburs  and  other  weeds 
which  came  up  in  the  rows. 

Nuts  were  dug  by  running  small  plow  without  mold 
board  under  them  to  loosen  them ;  then  they  were 
lifted,  dirt  shaken  out  and  thrown  into  windrows 
with  pitchforks.  They  were  shocked  or  stacked  in 


small  stacks  about  six  feet  high  and  2)4  feet  thick, 
built  around  stakes  set  in  the  ground,  where  they  were 
left  to  cure  out.  When  thoroughly  cured  the  nuts 
were  picked  from  the  vines  by  hand  by  colored 
women  and  children,  for  which  they  received  10  cents 
per  bushel.  The  last  item  of  expense  was  bags,  the 
regular  four-bushel  peanut  bags  costing  eight  cents 
each  by  the  hundred.  The  crop  was  sold  to  a  Suffolk 
peanut  mill  at  three  cents  per  pound  delivered  at  rail¬ 
road  station  near  the  farm,  and  the  product  of  the 
four-acre  plot  brought  $195.15.  The  cured  vines 
make  the  finest  of  hay,  and  can  be  sold  for  $60,  which 
brings  the  total  value  of  the  crop  to  $255.15. 


The  total  cost  of  production  including  preparation 
of  land,  fertilizer,  seed,  cultivation,  harvesting  and 
bags  was  $98.78,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  $156.37.  The 
crop  was  planted  June  10;  dug  October  23,  and  picked 
November  10  to  12.  After  peanuts  were  harvested 
land  was  disked  and  seeded  to  wheat,  which  is  look¬ 
ing  fine  at  present.  After  wheat  is  harvested  land  will 
be  plowed  and  sown  in  cow  peas,  or  may  be  manured 
and  a  full  crop  of  corn  grown  and  removed  in  time 
to  reseed  to  oats,  wheat,  rye  or  Crimson  clover. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Va.  JOHN  B.  LEWIS. 

THE  USE  OF  A  MANURE  SPREADER. 
How  It  Works  in  South  Dakota. 

My  machine  is  the  50-bushel  size,  and  was  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction,  being  shipped  on  30  days 
trial.  It  has  filled  every  requirement  so  far.  The 
first  work  done  with  it  was  to  clean  out  a  shed  in 
which  100  to  200  head  of  range  cattle  had  sheltered 
for  about  seven  Winters  without  bedding.  This 
manure  was  packed  so  hard  that  it  came  out  in  large 
chunks,  which  were  thrown  into  the  spreader  as  they 
were,  and  I  used  part  of  it  for  top-dressing  a  three- 
acre  garden.  The  spreader  ground  most  of  the  lumps 
to  a  powder,  leaving  a  few  small  ones  here  and  there. 
We  could  not  have  spread  this  manure  by  hand,  as 
repeated  planking  and  disking  did  not  crush  many  of 
the  lumps  that  were  left.  The  next  trial  was  at  the 
hogpens  which  had  suffered  from  an  overflow  of  the 
creek.  Not  having  any  other  litter  I  used  a  lot  of 
long  slough  hay  to  absorb  the  moisture,  when  the 
water  went  down.  This  made  a  fine  mess,  as  I  had 
previously  thrown  in  some  clay  to  level  the  floors, 
thinking  it  would  pack  down  hard.  I  told  the  man 
that  I  believed  we  were  stuck,  as  we  could  hardly 
handle  the  stuff  with  forks.  To  our  surprise  it 
handled  this  oozy,  stringy  mass  easier  and  better  than 
it  had  the  lumps. 

Again  I  had  my  doubts  when  the  snow  came;  but 
again  it  made  good.  There  are  18  mud  lugs  furnished 
with  the  machine,  which  clamp  on  to  the  tires.  I  use 
only  14  of  these  lugs  on  two  wheels,  one  at  evory 
other  spoke.  My  nine-year-old  boy  puts  them  on 
while  I  am  putting  on  the  first  load  when  there  is 
snow  or  very  soft  ground;  otherwise 
they  are  not  needed.  The  land  here 
being  level,  I  haul  the  manure  from 
the  barn  direct  to  the  fields,  having 
no  use  for  litter  carriers  or  other 
devices,  as  I  drive 'into  the  barn  and 
load  from  the  stalls  to  the  spreader. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  clean  stables  in 
this  way,  as  you  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  the  manure  where  it 
belongs  and  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good,  no  unsightly,  wasting 
piles  to  breed  flies  and  fire- fang  in 
Summer,  or  freeze  solid  in  Winter 
so  they  cannot  be  moved  till  Spring. 
In  fact,  manure  handled  in  this  way 
goes  to  the  land  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  there  is  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  time;  one  man  can  haul  out 
and  spread,  in  better  shape,  more 
than  two  men  can  by  hand.  One  can 
naturally  work  faster  loading  when 
the  work  of  unloading  is  done  by  the 
horses,  without  trouble  to  the  opera¬ 
tor.  Men  like  this  way  of  cleaning 
stables,  as  it  takes  a  disagreeable  job 
out  of  the  chore  list,  and  puts  it 
in  the  day’s  work. 

The  wagon-box  spreader  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  every  way  than  I  have  tried 
it,  fully  equal  to  the  large  flat-car 
machines,  and  much  more  practical 
if  one  has  light  horses.  I  use  one 
1000-pound  mare  and  one  1150-pound 
horse  on  this  rig,  and  they  have  no 
trouble  to  handle  it  easily.  It  would 
require  four  horses  of  this  size  on 
a  regular  spreader.  For  the  amount 
of  benefit  derived,  the  outlay  is  very 
small,  being  about  one-third  the  price 
of  the  large  machines.  Anyone  who 
has  a  wagon  can  have  a  practical  manure  spreader, 
at  small  cost,  and  if  he  once  tries  one,  there  will  be 
nc  manure  wasted  on  that  farm ;  as  it  turns  this  much- 
hated  drudgery  to  a  positive  pleasure,  with  ample 
pay.  There  is  not  as  much  trouble  about  putting  the 
spreader  box  on  or  off  the  wagon  as  there  is  with  the 
wagon  box,  there  being  no  connections  to  make  or  un¬ 
make,  such  as  brake  rods,  etc.  Of  course  the  best 
work  is  done  when  the  manure  is  taken  directly  from 
the  stables  each  day,  as  it  is  then  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion  for  spreading;  but  this  machine  seems  to  do  its 
work  surprisingly  well  under  what  would  seem  impos¬ 
sible  conditions  of  lumps,  mud,  snow,  frozen  chunks, 
strings,  burlap  sacks,  cornstalks,  long  hay,  ashes,  com¬ 
mon  soil,  rotten  manure,  etc.,  all  seem  to  have  but  one 
end — the  rear  of  the  spreader.  john  m.  haas. 


SEEDS  OF  CATALPA  BIGNONIOIDES  (WORTHLESS).  Fig.  110. 


SEEDS  OF  CATALPA  SPECIOSA  (VALUABLE).  Fig.  Ill 
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[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  onr  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


ARRANGING  A  SPRAYING  TANK. 

East  week  W.  A.  Bassett  asked  for  ad¬ 
vice  before  building  a  spraying  plant  or  out¬ 
fit.  His  plan  was  outlined  as  below: 


Replies  from  fruit  growers  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  : 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Bassett,  will  say 
that  my  brother  and  myself  have  a 
very  complete  and  satisfactory  plant  for 
boiling  and  preparing  spray  mixtures 
which  we  have  used  several  years 
jointly,  but  as  we  have  outgrown  one 
plant,  I  am  planning  to  build  an  addi¬ 
tional  one  myself.  Our  present  plant 
has  a  steam  engine  of  about  eight  horse¬ 
power  for  pumping  water  from  an  ad¬ 
joining  pond,  and  boiling  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur.  The  water  is  elevated  to  two 
galvanized  iron  tanks  holding  together 
about  i.ooo  gallons,  and  elevated  high 
enough  so  that  the  water  flows  down  into 
two  wooden  half  round  wagon  tanks, 
in  one  of  which  the  lime  is  prepared, 
and  in  the  other  the  copper  sulphate. 
The  two  are  then  allowed  to  run  down 
together  into  the  tank  on  wagon.  In 
the  case  of  boiling  lime  and  sulphur,  the 
water  is  drawn  into  the  wooden  tanks 
as  before,  and  cooked  there  by  steam 
pipes  in  bottom  of  tank.  In  my  new 
plant  I  shall  not  use  steam,  as  we  have 
been  experimenting  for  a  number  of 
years  with  the  “Rex”  lime  and  sulphur, 
and  shall  use  that  exclusively  this  year; 
hence  will  depend  on  the  gasoline  engine 
for  power  and  not  need  to  keep  an  en¬ 
gineer  at  the  plant  all  of  the  time  as 
with  steam.  I  expect  to  use  a  gasoline 
engine  to  pump  the  water  into  tanks 
high  enough,  at  well,  so  that  it  will  run 
by  gravity  to  spray  house,  believing  this 
better  than  to  try  to  force  it  directly  to 
spray  house.  I  have  not  decided  as  to 
size  of  pipe,  but  think  it  will  be  1^2 
inch.  I  have  been  using  an  Aermotor 
gasoline  engine  for  three  months  with 
satisfaction,  and  my  neighbor  has  had 
one  in  use  some  six  months,  and  is 
pleased  with  it.  We  both  use  them  for 
pumping  for  stock,  and  draw  only  15  to 
30  feet,  and  I  do  not  know  just  what 
their  capacity  might  be  in  higher  lifts. 
Air.  Bassett  will  find  it  an  advantage 
to  have  the  water  elevated  high  enough 
that  all  transfers  can  be  made  by  gravity 
while  the  operators  are  preparing  the 
mixtures  for  the  next  tankful.  Some 
of  the  spraying  outfits  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  have  a  pump  on  tank  (run  by  the 
gasoline  engine  on  tank  which  furnishes 
power  for  spraying),  to  pump  water 
from  shallow  well  or  pond,  etc.,  to  fill 
tank.  I  have  never  used  them,  but  ex¬ 
pect  to  try  one  this  year  for  one  of  my 
orchards  which  is  some  distance  from 
home,  where  I  have  no  mixing  plant. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  Mr.  Bassett’s 
plant  ought  to  work  satisfactorily,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  if  he  expects  to 
use  a  power  sprayer  if  possible  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  platform  be  reversed,  so  that 
lie  might  drive  the  sprayer  between  the 
creek  and  the  platform,  then  with  a  ro¬ 
tary  pump  for  filling  he  would  have  a 
pretty  complete  rig.  My  plan  has  been 
to  build  a  platform  that  was  level  with 
the  top  of  the  sprayer.  On  this  platform 
I  keep  my  barrels  for  blue  vitriol,  my 
tubs  for  lime  and  anything  else  needed. 
When  we  load  up  we  hook  the  suction 
pipe  to  the  rotary  pump,  using  the  dis¬ 
charge  hose  to  wash  out  the  lime  and  fill 
the  tank ;  usually  we  can  load  the  200 
gallon  tank  in  10  to  15  minutes. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  j.  case. 


Self-Boiled  Lime  and  Sulpher  Wash. 

TV.  D.,  Madisonville,  O. — It  is  considered 
important  to  use  the  boiled  Jime-sulphur 
wash  as  soon  after  its  preparation  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Is  it  equally  necessary  that  the  selj- 
Voiled  mixture  should  be  used  at.  once,  or 
cculd  a  quantity  of  it  be  kept  several  days 
(say  a  week)  without  deterioration  in  qual¬ 
ity  ? 

Ans. — The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
mixture  can  be  kept  for  a  week  or 
more  without  any  material  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

D.  G.  M.  T„  Decatur,  Ind. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  of  December  5,  Prof.  Scott  says  there 
is  a  difference  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  made  by  boiling  only  from  the  heat  de- 
\ eloped  in  slaking  the  lime  and  immediately 
diluting  with  cold  water,  and  one  made 
by  continued  boiling.  That  the  one  made 
by  the  cold  process  does  not  injure  the 
foliage  but  that  made  by  continued  boiling 
does.  In  the  making  of  this  mixture  either 
way  we  get  as  a  chemical  product  sul¬ 
phite  and  hyposulphite  of  lime.  As  sul¬ 
phur  and  lime  combine  in  a  proportion  of 
near  three  sulphur  and  two  of  lime,  when 
using  equal  parts  we  have  an  excess  of 
lime.  The  mixture  then  ready  for  spray¬ 
ing  consists  of  sulphite  and  hyposulphite 
of  lime  in  solution  and  insoluble  carbonate 
of  lime.  Does  the  caustic  action  of  the 
mixture  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  sul¬ 
phites  in  it?  How  much  of  the  sulphites 
of  lime  are  in  a  given  quantity  of  the 
mixture  made  by  cither  process? 

Ans. — Calcium  polysulphid  and  thiosul¬ 
phate  are  formed  in  the  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  the  same  as  in  the  regular  boiled 
wash,  but  in  very  much  smaller  quan¬ 
tities.  These  compounds  are  injurious 
to  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees  except  in 
very  dilute  solutions.  In  making  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  for  Sum¬ 
mer  use  the  object  is  to  get  a  mechan¬ 
ical  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur  in  a 
finely  divided  condition  with  as  little 
chemical  reaction  as  possible.  The  in¬ 
tense  heat  and  violent  boiling  caused 
by  the  slaking  lime  produces  the  de¬ 
sired  result.  If  cold  water  is  added 
immediately  after  the  violent  boiling 
ceases  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
sulphur  is  dissolved  or  brought  into 
chemical  combination  with  the  lime, 
and  the  wash  is,  therefore,  not  injuri- 
fcus  to  growing  plants.  But  if  the  hot 
mass  is  not  cooled  the  chemical  reac¬ 
tion  continues  for  an  hour  or  more., 
and  a  large  per  cent  of  the  sulphur 
may  combine  with  the  lime  as  poly¬ 
sulphid  and  thiosulphate,  thus  making 
a  mixture  entirely  unsafe  for  use  on 
trees  in  foliage. 


32nd  Year 

Vaughan’s  Seeds  are  the  Standard  in  the 
Middle  West, from  the  Ohio  River  to  Colorado. 

Vaughan’s  Catalogue  has  set  the  pace  for 
quality  seeds,  for  plants  of  merit,  fortruthful 
descriptions,  for  photographic  illustrations. 

If  You  Make  a  Garden  You  Need  It 

“  Gardening  Illustrated  "  is  the  title  of 
Vaughan’s  1909  Catalogue.  To  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  every  home  owner  and  garden 
maker  we  submit  the  following 

Genuine  Free  Offer 

This  catalogue,  160  pages,  4  color  plates, 
complete  in  all  departments,  costing  5  cents 
postage, together  with  1  packet  new“Triumph 
of  the  Giants”  Pansies  with  the  six  remark¬ 
able  and  valuable  rare  flower  seeds  below, 
all  for  only  six  cents,  (stamps)— the  actual 
mailing  cost  of  the  whole. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  really  valu¬ 
able  Free  Seed  Offer  made  in  America  and 
we  make  it  only  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

15  Seeds  Kudzu  Vine 
100  Seeds  New  California  Poppy 
Dainty  Queen 
50  Seeds  Sweet  Peas  Mixed 
Orchid  flowered 
25  Seeds  Annual  Hollyhock 
75  Seeds  Burning  Bush 
25  Seeds  Splendid  Cosmos  Lady 
Lenox 

100  Seeds  Pansy  Triumph  of 
Giants 

to  pay 
postage 
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Really 

Good 

Things 

All  of  the 
above  for 


Only  6  Cents 


Vaughan’s 
Seed  Store 


“Triumph  oi  the  Giants 


Dept. 


Ft  84-86  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO 
or  14  Barclay  St.,  New  York 


a, 


$5.oo  per 

AND  UP,  FREIGHT  PREPAID 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  that  describes  over  400  Varieties  and  tells 
how  two  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  found  wq  were  reliable 


W.  P.  RUPERT  SON, 


Seneca,  New  York 


SPECIAL  VALUES  E  60  CHERRIES  C  CT  A 

FOR  30  DAYS.  JU  60  PLUMS 

Beautiful  well  formed,  well  rooted  2  year  treei^3)4  to  f»  ft.  Your  choice  Delivered  to  all  New  England  points;  also  in  N\  Y., 
N.J.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Mich.,  Ind.  and  III.  Many  other  attractive  offers  in  our  complete  catalogue — It  is  free.  Hundreds  of  Rural  read¬ 
ers  are  familiar,  by  test,  with  the  values  we  have  offered  through  these  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Let  us  send 
you  the  history  of  one  of  the  moat  productive  H  year  oid  Apple  orchards  in  Western  New  York,  planted  ou  the 
Filler  Syatem.  Kstaldished  1847.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  13,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


“LION  BRAND” 

SPRAYING  MATERIALS. 

For  20  years  we  have  been  manufac¬ 
turing  spraying  materials — our  reputa¬ 
tion  and  experience  insures  you  the 
lowest  prices  consistent  with 

STANDARD  UNIFORM  QUALITY. 

Why  risk  injuring  your  trees  and  plants 
with  untried  mixtures  ?  Always  use 

"LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  of  LEAD 
PURE  PARIS  GREEN 
LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
CONCENTRATED  BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE 

Our  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for  San 
Jose  Scale  is  all  ready  for  use — no 
disagreeable  boiling  necessary — just 
mix  with  water. 

Send  at  once  for  onr  Free  Booklet— 

When,  W’hy,  How  to  Spray, 
and  What  to  Spray  With. 

THE  JAS.  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 

Cortlandt  Terminal  Building, 

New  York  City. 


^KILL  POTATO  BUGS,. 

'  Don’t  let  them  destroy  your  potato  crop  this  sea-  ' 
son.  Get  rid  of  them,  and  fertilize  the  plants,  by 
spraying  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of 

Good’s  Ca^'aciePoTish  Soap  No.  3 

50-lb.  kegs,  $2.60;  100-lb.  kegs.  $4.50; 
larger  quantities  proportionately  lesa 
Our  soap  destroys  all  pests  on  trees,  plants  and 
shrubs.  It  is  death  to  San  Jose  Scale,  Aphis,  and 
similar  insects.  Cures  peach  curl,  apple  scab,  fungi, 
etc.,  contains  no  salt,  sulphuror  mineral  oils;  cannot 
poison  or  otherwise  injure  tender  plants,  bushes  or 
trees;  endorsed  by  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

and  by  State  Exp.  Stations.  A  sufficient  guarantee  ofits 
value. Write  for  our  freo  (i Pocket  Manual  of  Plant  Diseases.” 

James  Good.  Original  Maker,  945  No.  Front  St.,Phila. 


BARTLETT  &  CLAPPS  FAV,  PEAR 

Our  trees  are  fresh  dug  in  the  Spring  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction.  We  grow  all  varieties  of 
Fruits,  Asparagus,  etc.  Send  for  colored  plate  of 
the  GREET.Y.  the  best  Plum  there  is.  Address 
L’AMOREAUX  NURSERIES,  Schoharie.  N,  Y. 

California  Privet. 

Fine,  bushy,  1, 1}4,  2,  3  and  4  feet.  Cuttings  of  same. 
Lombardy  and  Carolina  Poplars,  nice,  young,  8,  9 
and  10  feet.  A  few  thousand  Peach  Trees,  clean, 
thriftv  growth.  Asparagus  Boots.  Berry  Plants, 
etc.  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees,  etc. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

FOR  SALK— Dewberry  and  Blackberry  Plants, 
Asparagus  Boots.  Sweet  Potato  Seed. 

MICHAEL  N.  BOKGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


M 


TREES  THAT  "FIT  THE  LABELS. 

Are  the  only  trees  you  can  afford  to  plant.  We  offer  you  the  safe  kind  BUSINESS 
TREES.  Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  about  them. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES  (Alton  E.  Randall,  Successor),  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES--BERRY  PLANTS 


Our  New  1909  Catalog  Just  Out. 

An  invaluable  handbook  to  the  in¬ 
tending  planter.  The  best  varieties 
of  Peaches  and  other  fruit  trees  and 


BARNES  B 


ry  plan 
ROS. 


how  to  grow  them  successfully, 
a  book  brimful  of  good  things;  write  for  it. 


Over 


NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


“Delicious” 

f  The  Perfect  Apple 

Write  to  us  for  our  beautiful,  free 
book  ,The  Apple  Stark  “Delicious,’ 
telling  all  about  this  wonderful 
apple — Perfect  shipper — Surpass¬ 
ing  flavor — Striking  appearance. 
Sells  for  25  to  50  per  cent  more  on 
all  markets  than  other  varieties. 

These  trees  bear  young:  and  bountifully 
in  any  climate  where  an  apple  can  be 
grown.  Big  money  maker  in  any  orchard. 

Send  For  This  FHLE 
Book  Today 

Large  stock  of  Delicions  and  other 
leading  varities  ready  for  Spring  delivery 
— all  of  first  quality  the  Stark  kind  that 
live  and  bear  magnificent  fruit 
Our  prices  are  lowest  on  earth  for  high¬ 
est  quality  trees.  Complete  line  of  gen¬ 
eral  nursery  stock  including  grape  vines, 
roses,  ornamentals,  etc.,  84  years  in  the 
business. 

Get  an  early  start  by  writing  us  now- 
before  you  forget  it. 

Stark  Bros.  Nurs tries  S  Orchard*  Co. 
Box  35.  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


PKAC1I  TREES — Orchard  size,  4  and  5  cents  each,  El- 
berta.  Etc. ;  write  for  free  catalogue.  Woodbine  Nur¬ 
series,  W.  A.  ALLEN,  &  SON,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  The 

best  by  55  years’  test.  1200  acres, 
60  in  Hardy  Roses,  none  bet¬ 
ter  grown.  44  greenhouses  of 
Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus,  Ever- 
blooming  Roses,  etc.  Seeds, 
Plants,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Small 
Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Immense  stock  of 
CHOICE  CANNAS,  queen  of 
bedding  plants.  60  choice  collections  cheap  in  Seeds, 
Plants,  Roses,  etc.  Elegant  168-pago  Catalog  FREE. 
Send  for  it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a 
little  money. 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  187  Painesville.  0. 


Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide } 

tellshow  to  grow  Vick  Quality  Flowers, Fruits^  n 
and  Vegetables.  Valuable  information  for  the 
grower  or  farmer.  Free  on  request. 

MAW  ST  JAIMES  VICK’S  SONS  mcHEsnR.trr.^ 


rn  ||  IT  Apples, Pears, Plums.Cherries. Peaches, 
I  Tl  U  I  I  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  The  Best 
_jb.aa.ft  Prices;  the  Best  Trees.  Send  for  new 
I  nrrS  511ns.  catalog;  it’s  free. 

I  Ilk  &.  FRUIT  LAND  NURSERIES, 

J.  Faerber,  311  Winton  Road  North,  Rochester, N.Y. 

FRUIT  TREES — SHRUBS — ROSES 

Hardy,  thrifty,  well  developed,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  prices  which,  after  you  investigate  will  attract 
your  close  attention.  Assortment  and  quality  unsur¬ 
passed.  Catalogue  free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Cherry,  Plasm,  Peach 
Trees,  $4.98  for  1 0O 

Dansville  grown,  fresh  dag,  true  to 
’name,  every  tree  as  represented,  no 
scale,  no  risk,  personal  attention 
given  every  order. 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  free 
|  catalog.  2  apple  trees,  1  McIntosh 
1  and  1  Bananu  for  25c  post  paid. 
MAI.014EY  BROS.  A  WELLS,  Box  in.*  Dansville,  N,  Y. 


Trees 


Catalog 

Free. 


16  0  A  C  It  E  S  .  Genesee 
Valley  Grown.  “Not  the 
ehoapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
scale.  Established  1869. 
GKO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 
gO  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


430 


PEACH  TREES 

Hardy  New  England  Grown  Fine  Stock 
True  to  Name 

ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

Special  prices,  with  list  of  varieties,  now  ready. 
Send  for  it  to-day. 

BU  RRNURSEIUES. 

Box  Y,  -  -  Manchester,  Conn, 


YORK  STATE  GROWN. 


TDCCO 

K  ■■  Hi  ^  We  offer  you  the  hardiest 
■  |  and  choicest  Fruit  and  Orna- 
■  B  it « H  vljg  mental,  also  Small  Fruit, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Our 
prices  are  right  for  quality.  We  charge  nothing  for 
packing  and  boxing.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Get 
our  Catalog  before  placing  your  order,  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester. N.Y* 


450,000 


SOO  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  eic.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Desc.  price  listfTee.  LEWIS  ROKSCIl,  Box  k,  Fredonia,  S.I. 

MILLIONS  OF  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINKS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I.  B.  ELGKNFRITZ  SONS  CO. 
The  MONROR  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Michigan. 
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STARTING  AN  ASPARAGUS  BED. 

J.  IF.  T.j  Roanoke,  Ya. — Will  you  tell  me 
how  to  prepare  ground  for  asparagus, 
when  to  plant  seed,  or  set  plants,  and  how? 
How  long  will  it  take  before  I  can  get  re¬ 
turns  from  plants  set  or  seed  sown? 

Ans. — The  first  factor  in  successful 
asparagus  growing  is  good  seed.  Living 
as  I  do,  in  the  heart  of  the  largest  as¬ 
paragus  section  in  New  Jersey,  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  and 
discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this 
important  factor,  good  strong  seed.  The 
question  is,  where  can  this  seed  be  pro¬ 
cured?  Surely  not  from  the  bulk  seed, 
commonly  sold  in  the  market.  In  this 
section,  growers  procure  their  seeds  of 
this  vegetable,  from  the  best  beds  and 
choicest  plants  to  be  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  After  gathering  the  berries 
mash  them,  and  separate  the  seed  from 
the  pulp ;  wash  clean,  dry,  and  hang 
in  a  cool,  dry,  airy  place  till  Spring. 
Select  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  and  as  near  where 
poultry  runs  as  possible.  Cover  that 
during  the  Winter,  or  very  early  Spring, 
with  a  coat  of  very  fine  barnyard  or 
stable  manure  at  the  rate  of  15  or  16 
tons  per  acre,  disk-harrow  the  plot  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  to  incorpor¬ 
ate  the  manure  with  the  upper  three  or 
four  inches  of  soil,  then  plow  with  a 
two-horse  turning  plow,  six  or  seven 
inches  deep.  At  the  usual  time  for 
planting  early  Spring  crops,  harrow  and 
mark  off  this  plot  in  rows,  as  for  po¬ 
tatoes;  apply  in  each  furrow  a  good 
high-grade  potato  fertilizer  at  the  rate 
of  1.000  to  1,500  pounds  per  acre,  ac¬ 
cording,  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Mix  well  with  the  earth  before 
covering.  Cover  each  drill  with  two 
shallow  furrows  making  a  ridge.  Rake 
down  by  hand  nearly,  level,  taking  off 
all  stones  and  rubbish.  Set  the  seed 
drill  to  sow  one  inch  deep,  and  to  drop 
not  more  than  four  seeds  to  the  inch. 
If  the  grower  is  quite  sure  by  test, 
that  his  seeds  have  a  high  per  cent 
of  germinating  power,  three  seeds'  to 
the  inch  would  be  better.  Roll  down 
solid  to  bring  the  moisture  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  because  the  asparagus  seed  is  very 
slow  to  germinate.  Watch  carefully  for 
weeds  and  foul  growth,  for  they  are  apt 
to  appear  before  the  young  plants  are 
over  ground.  'If  they  are  allowed  to  get 
fairly  started,  it  will  require  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  Job,  and  the  courage  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  to  get  the  bed  clean.  Cultivate 
frequently.  When  plants  are  about  four 
inches  high  side-dress  with  nitrate  of 
soda  at  the  rate  of  1,500  pounds  per 
acre.  Do  this  at  intervals  of  about  four 
weeks,  until  three  applications  have  been 
put  on.  This  may  seem,  to  the  in¬ 
experienced,  very  heavy  feeding  sim¬ 
ply  to  grow  plants,  but  anyone  trying  it 
and  keeping  his  bed  scrupulously  clean 
and  free  from  the  Asparagus  beetle 
and  its  _  young  (which  will  cause  no 
trouble  if  poultry,  both  young  and  old, 
are  allowed  to  roam  at  will  through 
the  bed),  he  will  find  his  plants  one 
year  from  the  time  of  planting  equal 
if  not  superior  in  size  to  most  two- 
year-old  plants  commonly  sold  by  nur¬ 
serymen,  and  a  far  better  plant  for 
setting  commercial  beds  than  any  two- 
year-old  plant  ever  was. 

Selecting  a  soil  for  an  asparagus  bed 
should  be  carefully  considered.  Sand, 
as  many  suppose,  is  not  the  soil  that 
the  largest  crops  are  produced  on, 
neither  is  a  stiff,  hard,  compact  clay,  or 
any  soil  with  much  stone  in  it,  or  one 
where  the  water  table  in  wet  time  rises 
near  the  surface.  The  ideal  soil  is  a- 
deep,  rich,  light  loam. 

In  preparing  a  field  to  plant  asparagus 
various  methods  are  used,  much  de¬ 
pending  on  the  soil  and  the  kind  of 
“grass”  the  grower  wishes  to  produce. 
If  white  “grass,”  where  it  has  to  be 
blanched  by  ridging  the  earth  over  the 
rows,  then  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the 
crowns  much  deeper  than  where  the 
grower  intends  producing  green  aspar¬ 
agus.  In  my  judgment  the  best  way 
of  preparing  a  field  where  white  “grass” 
is  to  be  grown,  mark  out  the  field  with 
a  one-horse  plow,  then  plow  a  back- 
furrow  over  each  furrow,  mark  out, 
continue  this,  being  particular  to  make 
the  dead  furrow  come  midway  between 
each  first  furrow  marked  out.  Clean 
out  _  these  dead  furrows  smoothly  and 
straight  with  a  plow  and  in  each  set 
the  one-year-old  plants,  covering  each 
with  about  two  inches  of  soil  drawn  • 
down  with  the  hands  by  the  setter,  and 
tread  down  with  the  feet  as  the  setter 
passes  from  one  plant  to  the  next,  set¬ 
ting  each  plant  about  18  inches  distant 
from  its  neighbor. 

After  the  plantation  is  set,  and  shoots 
begin  to  appear,  spread  fertilizer  down 
the  row ;  a  good  brand  of  potato  man¬ 
ure  is  about  right  for  this  application. 
Another  application  in  mid-season  would 


be  beneficial.  Cultivate  frequently  and 
use  the  hand  hoe  when  necessary,  but 
do  not  allow  those  furrows  to  get  more 
than  half  full  at  any  time  during  the 
first  season’s  growth.  If  it  be  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  grower  to  produce  green 
asparagus  then  I  would  plow  my  ground 
level,  harrow  and  mark  oft"  in  rows  same 
width  as  given  before,  with  a  fair  size 
turning  plow  going  once  each  way  in 
order  to  get  a  clean,  straight  furrow. 
In  this  set  the  plants,  as  described  for 
white  grass.  Where  the  plants  used 
are  good  and  strong  and  the  field  they 
are  planted  in  produces  a  good,  full 
strong  growth  a  few  cuttings  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  is  quite  frequently  prac¬ 
ticed,  but  if  kept  up  very  long  it  will 
surely  lessen  succeeding  crops.  When  a 
bed  is  two  years  old,  if  well  cared  for 
and  liberally  manured,  a  month’s  cut¬ 
ting  will  do  no  harm;  after  that  time 
a  full  season’s  cutting  can  be  expected. 

C.  C.  HULSART. 


HOTBED  NOTES. 

Size  preferred  is  about  20  square  feet 
Position,  facing  south  preferred,  southeast 
next  best  against  building,  wall  or  any¬ 
thing  to  shelter  from  north  and  northwest 
winds.  The  depth  depends  on  how  early 
you  wish  to  plant  seed.  Here  at  an  altitude 
of  1400  feet,  March  1  to  15,  four  feet; 
March  15,  three  feet;  April  1,  two  feet; 
April  15,  IV2  foot.  I  have  known  many 
cases  where  two  feet  depth  was  used  March 
15.  I  have  lost  whole  plantings,  but  not 
since  using  as  above.  For  filling,  fresh 
horse  manure  with  fully  one  half  by  weight 
or  looks  of  straw,  hay,  leaves  or  litter. 
Fill  and  pack  so  you  have  not  over  eight 
inches  space  on  top.  Pour  on  a  boiler  or 
two  of  boiling  water,  then  3%.  or  four 
inches  good  soil,  and  it  is' ready  to  plant 
at  once. 

ri.ANTixG.— Take  a  board  three  inches 
wide  and  start  three  inches  from  east  end 
with  celery  seed.  Sow  this  on  top  of 
ground  and  cover  with  three  handfuls  of 
dirt  and  a  strip  of  burlap  or  muslin  and 
keep  wet  till  seeds  germinate.  Then  tack  a 
strip  of  cheese  cloth  three  inches  wide  to 
stake  top  and  bottom  of  row  to  shade 
young  plants  two  or  four  inches  above  them. 
When  nicely  started  or  rooted  this  can  be 
taken  off.  Next  to  this  egg  plants,  then 
peppers,  parsley  and  tomatoes.  At  the  other 
or  west  end  I  start  lettuce,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  and  if  any  space  is  left  plant  Hail¬ 
stone  White  Forcing  radish.  These  are 
ready  to  pull  in  21  to  28  days,  and  it  is 
then  ready  to  transplant  all  excepting  the 
four  on  east  end.  I  use  the  same  rows  the 
radishes  were  in  and  plant  four  inches 
apart.  In  the  next  row  I  put  plants  in 
centre  of  first  row  or  diagonally.  This 
gives  each  plant  over  four  inches  space 
and  one-third  more  plants  than  if  planted 
four  inches  apart  in  straight  rows.  At  this 
time  a  second  hotbed,  cold  frame  or  boxes 
are  needed. 

Transplanting. — Tomatoes  I  plant  down 
in  soil  three  inches  and  roots  will  start  to 
surface  after  transplanting,  which  I  do  any 
time  of  day.  I  water,  lower  sash,  *put  a 
three  or  four-inch  block  under  bottom  and 
cover  glass  with  carpet  or  muslin  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  force  till  plants  are  about 
six  inches  high,  when  I  leave  sash  open  to 
harden  them  and  give  very  little  water  till 
transplanting  in  open  ground,  then  soak 
well  and  each  plant  will  take  all  the  dirt 
with  it  and  will  not  wilt  if  squared  out. 
Never  leave  a  single  glass  sash  closed  on  a 
sunny  day  that  is  not  freezing ;  raise  from 
one-half  inch  to  all  the  way  off,  as  too  much 
heat  will  cause  plant  to  wet  off  or  die  at 
the  bottom  and  they  need  fresh  air.  Never 
water  when  sun  shines  unless  you  cover 
with  carpet  or  muslin  for  an  hour  or  two ; 
with  double  or  air  space  sash  the  danger 
is  not  so  great,  and  the  plants  can  be  forced 
faster  than  with  a  single  sash.  I  like  con¬ 
crete,  «four  inches  top,  six  inches  bottom, 
for  early  bed ;  it  looks  nicer,  draws  heat, 
less  liable  to  cool  the  edges  than  a  single 
board,  and  is  well  worth  the  extra  expense 
where  stones,  gravel  and  sand  are  easy  to 
get.  One  hotbed  as  above  with  cold  frames 
will  furnish  thousands  of  plants.  I  like 
sash  made  the  reverse  of  commercial,  that 
is  strips  to  run  short  instead  of  long  way 
with  glass  butted  in  saw-cut  groove,  and 
can  reach  anywhere  in  bed  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Plants  I  sell  are  placed  13  in  a  box 
made  of  three  114 -inch  lath  cut  in  two 
with  two  blocks  2%  inches  square  for  ends, 
two  pieces  on  bottom,  two  each  side,  12 
nails.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  with  pepper 
seed,  after  dropping  on  ground,  to  wet  the 
seed  in  row  with  boiling  water  and  then 
cover.  It  quickens  germination  ;  even  then 
they  are  slow  enough.  When  celery  puts 
out  the  second  leaf  and  is  about  one  inch 
high  take  shallow  boxes,  214  inches  of  rich 
dirt,  and  transplant  an  inch  apart,  soak 
with  water  and  put  in  place  where  no  sun 
will  strike  for  a  week,  wetting  daily  ;  then 
force  and  when  large  enough  to  "fill  all 
space  take  a  knife  and  cut  out  squares 
and  the  plants  will  not  need  to  be  covered 
unless  very  hot  weather.  Give  plenty  of 
water  to  celery.  Try  a  few  radish  "seed 
with  cucumbers  and  melons ;  will  keep  away 
bugs  and  are  just  as  good  to  eat  as  when 
planted  separately.  Try  celery  in  garden  in 
double  rows ;  it  takes  the  same  space  as 
single  rows,  works  nicer  and  gives  nearly' 
double  the  yield.  w.  s.  D. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Wood’s  Seeds 

For  The 

Garden  6  Farm. 

Thirty  years  in  business,  with 
a  steadily  increasing  trade  every 
year — until  we  have  to-day  one 
of  the  largest  businesses  in  seeds 
in  this  country — is  the  best  of 
evidence  as  to 

‘Ihe  Superior  Quality 
of  Wood’s  Seeds. 

We  are  headquarters  for 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds, 
Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Oats, 
Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans  and 

all  Farm  Seeds. 

Wood’s  Descriptive  Catalog 

the  most  useful  and  valuable  of 
Garden  and  Farm  seed  Catalogs 
mailed  free  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  •  Richmond,  Va. 


There  is 

scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
possible  improvement  in  seeds, 
but  it  takes  time  and  money.  We  have 
been  improving  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  for  over  50  years.  More  than  2000 
people  are  working  to  make  Ferry’s 
Seeds  suit  you.  Buy  the  best— Ferry’s. 
For  sale  everywhere. 
FERRY'S  1909  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

SEEDS 


Test  My  Seed  Com 


This  year  I  grew  10,000  bushels  of  corn.  1 
For  years  I  have  been  selecting  for  a  more 

grolitic  crop— for  full  sized,  perfect  ears.  I 
ept  at  it  until  I  succeeded.  That’s  why  I 
grew  this  year’s  bigerop.  It  is  the 
finest  type  of  corn  I  ever  saw  and 
I  have  selected  the  best  of  it  for  | 
seed.  I  guarantee  it.  I  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money  if  you  do  not  find 
it  satisfactory.  Send  us  your  or- 
I  ders  now— before  it  is  all  sold.  An 
1  order  means  a  full  corn  crib  fori 
you  next  fall. 

My  new  oats  and  seed  potatoes 
are  the  same  high  grade.  Cata-  , 
logue  free.  Ir  you  are  inter- 
ested  in  fruit,  I  will  send  you  a 
[nice  plant— free. 

^  W.  N.  SCARFF, 

Dept.  O  •  New  Carlisle,  Ohio.  I 


&1909  SEED  ANNUAL 


Most  complete  annual  we 
everoffered.  It’s  free.  Your 
request  on  a  postal  card 
„  gets  it.  We  still  continue  our 
custom  of  listing 

Nothing  but  the  Tried  Varieties 

Our  customers  have  confidence  in  ns 
and  we  want  more  customers  and 
their  confidence. 

“Onondaga”  and  “Columbia” 

Onr  Annual  tells  all  about  “Onon¬ 
daga”  and  “Columbia”  brands  of 
timothy.  The  farmer  who  buys  eith¬ 
er  is  notexperimenting.  Writefor 
the  1909  Seed  Annual  tods 

Batchelor  Seed  Sto 

i  Lafayette  St.,  Utica,  N.  ..  _ 

© 


EUREKA  CORN 

For  Moro 
and  Better 

Grows  tallest,  often  20  ft.;  Is  sfTort- 
jolnted,  and  produces  most  leaves 
and  ears.  Plant  It  one  season,  you’ll 
always  plant  It.  64  tons  per  acre  is 
not  an  unusual  crop  with  Eureka. 
Standard  for  21  years.  Better  than 
ever  this  year.  You  can’t  get  the 
genuine  elsewhere.  And  stock  is 
limited  and  demand  great.  Order 
early  or  you  will  be  disappointed. 

We  have 

,  CORN  OF  ALL  KINDS 

for  all  purposes — finest  quality  In  each  variety. 
See  letters  on  Eureka  and  other  kinds  from  satis¬ 
fied  users.  Write  today  for  large  new  catalogue  of 
Seeds,  Farm  Machinery,  Implements.  Tools,  Etc. 
BOOK  IS  FREE.  Address— 

ROSS  BROS*  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


OUR  CATALOGUE 

— the  acme  of  perfection  in  cata¬ 
logue-making — is  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive,  the  most  useful,  the  most 
concise,  and  contains  the  least 
extravagant  descriptions  of  any 
seed  annual  published. 

A  V  eritable  Mine  of  Information 

You  will  agree  with  us  when  you 
have  secured  a  copy. 

Ready  Now  Mailed  Free 

Postal  Sufficient 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Department  Y 

33  Barclay  St.  :  :  New  York 

107  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


iLADIOLUS*^ 
BULBLETS 

200  for  25c 

Do  you  love  flowers?  I  do  and 
I  want  every  one  to  have  plenty. 
My  special  hobby  is  the  Gladi¬ 
olus,  and  I  have  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the 
world.  I  have  nearly  1,000 
yarities,  many  of  them  6 
inches  across — every  color 
of  the  rainbow— will  grow 
anywhere. 

Just  for  a  Starter 

Send  me  25c  and  I  will  mail 
you  200  bulblets  of  my 
finest  varities  (1,000  for 
$1.00)  postpaid,  with  full 
cultural  instructions.  Some 
will  bloom  this  year,  and 
all  will  make  large  bulbs 
which  will  bloom  and  mul¬ 
tiply  next  year.  Large 
bulbs  ready  to  bloom,  30c 
per  dozen.  Rare  varieties 
more. 

Field’s  Seed  Book  Free 

I  wrote  it  myself — 20  years  ex- 
perience  In  it — just  what  you  want 
1  to  know  about  flowers,  farm  and 
garden  seeds.  Tells  how  I  test 
and  guarantee  them  to  make  good. 
Write  today  before  the  bulbs  a  nd 
books  are  gone. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


h'l 


TH  E  IT.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  says :  -“In 
addition  to  the  hay-crop,  Alfalfa  at  two 
years  adds  $100  to  the  value  of  every 
acre  on  which  it  grows.” 

“There  is  no  state  in  the  Union  in  which 
Alfalfa  cannot  be  successfully  grown.” 

One  of  the  finest  of  all  pasture  and  hay 
crops  for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry.  A 
most  valuable  clover:  greatly  enriches  the 
soil  and  prepares  it  for  other  crops. 

Montana  Grown  Alfalfa.  Very  hardy  and 
productive.  Adapted  to  nearly  all  localities. 

Turkestan  Alfalfa.  Grown  in  mountains 
Of  Asia,  recommended  by  alfalfa  experts. 

1  Grimm  Alfalfa.  Genuine  seed  grown  in 
mountains  of  Montana.  Supply  very  limited . 

Dry  Land  Alfalfa.  Adapted  to  semi-arid 
regions  and  localities  of  limited  rainfall. 

The  above  varieties  are  fully  described 
and  prices  quoted  in  our 
25th  ANNIVERSARY  CATALOGUE 
Pronounced  to  be  the  most  informing  and 
complete,  as  well  as  the  handsomest,  seed 
catalogue  ever  published  in  America.  It 
offers  a  complete  assortment  of  the  varie 
ties  best  worth  growing:  Grass  Seed.  Clover 
Seed,  Seed  Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat, 
etc.;  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Seed 
"  Corn,  Garden  Tools,  etc.  Every 
one  of  the  152  pages  is  filled  with  in¬ 
formation  valuable  to  seed  plant¬ 
ers.  It  is  expensive  and  cannot  be 
,  distributed  indiscriminately,  but 
we  send  it  free  to  those  who  wish, 
to  buy  high-grade  seeds. 
N0RTHRUP,  KING  &  CO..  Seedsmen, 
158 Bridge  Sq.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


B 


URPEE’S  Seeds  Grow! 

Burpee  Business  Grows! 


And 

the 


We  shall  be 

.  pleased  to 

send  The  Silent  Salesman  of  the  World’s  I.argest  Mail-order  Seed  Trade, —  if  you  ask  for  it, 
with  the  statement  that  you  value  Quality  in  Seeds.  An  elegant  Book  of  174  pages,  it  tells 
the  plaiu  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be 
Grovvu.  Do  you  want  a  copy?  If  so  address 


BURPEE,  Philadelphia 
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March  13, 


THE  LAWNS  OF 
OLD  ENGLAND 

Are  famous  for  their  wonderful 
perfection  and  durability.  Such 
lawns  may  be  produced  in  this 
country  if 

IMPORTED  ENGLISH 
LAWN  GRASS  SEED 

is  used.  No  weed  seeds  or 

coarse  grasses.  Hardy  and 

beautiful  in  color  and  texture. 

Send  for  directions  —  How  to 

Seed  and  Keep  a  Beautiful 

English  Lawn.  Free. 

BLATCHFORD’S  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
MADISON  AND  SAND  STS.,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1*00. 


Grass  Seeds 
That  Give  Results 

are  the  kind  for  farmers  to  sow.  If  you 
have  been  using  the  ordinary  quality  of  grass 
soeds,  try  CONKLIN’S  this  spring.  (They  are 
different—  because  they  are  the  best.)  And 
thereby  give  yonr  land  a  chance  to  show  you 
how  much  bettor  crop  it  can  produce  with 
the  BEST  SEEDS. 

CONKLIN’S  RltRpS  font  no  more  than  the  “ordinary 
quality,”  and  are  by  far  the  cheapest  for  they  are  abao- 
Intely  free  from  weeds  and  dirt.  Insist  on  yonr  dealer 
gettlitjt  them  forvou.  B.  B.  BRAND  FUftK  TIMOTUV. 
I.  X.  1/.  BRAND  PURE  PLOT  HR. 

E.  W.  CONKLIN  A  SON,  Inc.,  Wholesale  Dims*  Seeds, 
lliiijrliuuatou,  V. 


20  Glen  Mary  Strawberry  Plants. 

Why  not  star!  a  home  slrawberry  bed? 

G  en  Mary  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of 
ail  strawberries.  It  is  early, large,  bright  red 
and  of  superior  flavor  and  a  vigorous  grower. 
If  you  will  send  us  50  centsfor  Green’s  Fruit 
Grower  one  year,  we  will  mail  you  20  plants 
of  Glen  Mary  Strawberry  free.  28th  year  of 
publication.  Over  100,000  subscribers.  Cap- 
Hal  £50,000.  Sample  copy  free.  Address, 
GBEEN'S  FRUIT  GROWER  CO.. 

Rochester, 

N.  Y. 


SEND 


ILFALFA 


isine  the  New  Ideal  (draw  cut)  Pruning  Saw  with  extension 
11c  8  and  12  ft.  NO  CLIMBING.  Great  labor  saver.  Lead- 
orrhardlsta  nse  (hem,  as  double  the  work  can  be  done  and 
luce  better  ahapeil  tree.  Made  of  the  best  saw  eteel,  cuts 
a  razor  weighs  only  2  lbs.  Price  complete  $1.80,  without 
lie  $1.25,  prepaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Order  to- 
Clrculars  free.  Address 

:  IDEAL  PRUNING  SAW  CO.  Dept. I>, Webster,  N.\. 


THE  RURAL 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  MULCHED  TREES. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  your 
young  trees.  I  have  10  acres  set  now 
one  to  seven  years ;  they  are  in  grass. 
For  the  first  few  years  I  took  part  of 
the  grass  and  left  part  for  the  trees. 
The  last  two  years  I  have  left  it  all. 
I  wish  I  had  left  it  all  from  the  start 
for  then  I  would  have  had  them  all 
up  out  of  the  way  of  the  grasshoppers, 
which  destroyed  about  200  for  me  in 
1907.  Of  course  had  I  kept  them  well 
covered  with  arsenate  of  lead  I  might 
have  saved  them,  but  T  never  heard  of 
grasshoppers  eating  up  apple  trees,  so 
did  not  know  what  to  do  until  too  late. 
The  trees  I  set  this  year  I  kept  cov¬ 
ered  from  the  stSrt,  and  the  hoppers 
did  not  bother  them  much.  I  agree 
with  you  that  we  want  low-headed 
trees,  but  I  think  the  head  should 
be  so  formed  that  the  lower  limbs  can 
come  off  some  day,  for  it  occurs  to  me 
that  limbs  starting  12  to  18  inches  from 
the  ground  would  be  right  on  the 
ground  some  day  if  not  taken  off. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  j.  e.  b. 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

FARM  SEEDS 

SEED  POTATOES,  30  varieties, 

immense  stock,  50,000  bu.  in  store, 
Northern-grown,  healthy  and  vigorous. 
SEED  CORN.  Hest  kinds  for  the 
East  either  for  crop  or  silo.  Pedigree 
seed.  Germination  95-98  %. 

SEED  OATS,  the  earliest  and  most 
productive  variety  now  in  cultivation  ; 
heavy  grain,  thoroughly  rec^eaned, 
direct  from  onr  1200-acre  Seed  Farms 
to  you. 

Also  the  best  high  grade  Alfalfa, 
Clover  and  Grass  Seed  money  will  buy. 
Catalog  and  samples  FREE. 

Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 

Box  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


for  our  special  prices  of  Farm  Seeds. 
Oats,  Corns  and  Potatoes.  Fine  Stock. 
SMITH  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

500,000  Fruit  Trees  Direct  From  Grower. 

Free  from  Scale  and  strictly  true  to  name.  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  REILLY  BROS..  Box  C,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses  and  Plants  of  all  kinds  at 
CALL’S  NURSERIES,  PERRY,  O. 
Call  deals  direct  with  his  customers  and 
thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  are 
his  customers.  Write  him  for  Price 
List. 

Clover  Seed— $6  per  bushel 

We  sell  the  very  host  grade  of  Ohio  Clover  Seed 
at  above  price— bags,  20  cents.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory.  Send  for  samples. 

G.  M.  SCOTT  &  BRO.,  10  Main  Street,  Marysville, Ohio. 

AH  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 

_  pure.  Should  produce  hay 

$40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
snd  instructions  on  growing.  _ _  _ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  invito  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223.  Mechiiniesburg;,  Ohio 

TRIM  YOUR  TREES  FROM  THE  GROUND 


Pump  for  Light  Spraying. 

J.  8.  B.,  FayetieoiUe,  N.  C. — Which  is 
best  spray  pump  for  light  use?  I  have  a 
barrel  sprayer,  but  want  the  most  useful 
or  desirable  Rind  for  easy  handling;  either 
iu  hands,  on  back,  or  on  a  wagon.  I  want 
it  for  spraying  kerosene,  or  emulsion,  or 
lime-sulpliur. 

Ans. — Of  the  very  portable  pumps  for 
light  use  the  knapsack  is  probably  the 
best.  If  kerosene  emulsion  and  lime 
sulphur  wash  arc  to  be  used  the  tank 
would  best  be  of  galvanized  iron,  with 
brass  pump.  Pump  and  tank  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  out  after  using  lime 
sulphur,  and  pump  well  oiled.  For 
Bordeaux  Mixture  I  would  prefer  a 
copper  tank,  but  remember  that  a  cop¬ 
per  tank  will  not  stand  lime-sulphur  so¬ 
lution.  The  knapsack,  bucket  or  auto 
or  hand  compressed  air  sprayer  would 
all  be  out  of  place  in  a  wagon.  Then 
if  a  power  rig  is  too  expensive,  large  or 
unhandy  the  good  barrel  pump  or 
double-acting  pump  with  suction  hose  to 
draw  from  barrel  or  tank  containing 
spray  material  are  the  best.  Some  of 
the  barrel  pumps  are  worth  about  the 
price  they  would  bring  as  junk.  Study 
[  the  pump  problem,  find  out  those  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  actual  grower  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  cheapest  is  not  often  the 
best.  B.  b.  v. 

Cover  Crop  In  Apple  Orchard. 

L.  O.  IF,  Plielps,  A\  V. — The  fore  part  of 
last  July  I  asked  wbat  I  sliould  sow  in  my 
orchard  for  a  cover  crop.  You  advised 
sowing  Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips.  which  I  did,  and  have  secured  a 
heauliful  stand  of  clover  and  turnips.  The 
clover  is  wintering  in  fine  shape.  Now  I 
wish  to  ask  the  proper  time  to  plow  under 
this  clover,  and  wbat  to  sow  next.  I  would 
want  a  cover  crop  that  would  protect  the 
falling  apples  from  becoming  so  dirty  (as 
t lie  naked  sand  adheres  to  the  fallen  apples) 
and  at  the  same  time  he  of  material  benefit 
to  the  orchard  when  again  plowed  under. 

Ans. — When  advising  the  clover  and 
turnips  we  said  it  involved  risk,  since 
the  crop  is  not  usually  safe  much  north 
of  New  Jersey.  It  may  yet  be  thrown 
out  in  March.  For  orchard  culture 
the  best  time  to  plow  under  the  clover 
is  just  after  the  scarlet  blooms  be¬ 
gin  to  turn  brown.  With  us  this  comes 
a  little  before  Decoration  Day.  This 
may  be  too  late  for  you  to  give  your 
orchard  thorough  early  tillage.  In 
Delaware  they  have  a  way  of  plowing 
the  clover  so  as  to  leave  part  of  the  heads 
uncovered.  Those  heads  mature  seed 

and  when  the  furrows  are  harrowed 
down  the  seeds  are  scattered  and  the 
field  is  reseeded.  If  the  clover  should 
live  through  March  we  should  try  clover 
and  turnips  again,  adding  half  a  bushel 
of  buckwheat  seed  per  acre.  This  ought 
to  make  a  quick  growth,  so  as  to  cover 
the  ground  and  help  protect  the  clever. 


MEW- YORKER 

Do  You  Want 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS? 

If  you  want  a  dozen  plants  or  a 
million,  write  us.  In  our  climate  and 
soil  strawberry  plants  grow  at  their 
best.  You  know  how  vigorous  and 
healthful  crops  of  any  kind  grow  on 
newly  cleared  land.  Our  strawberry 
plants  are  grown  on  virgin  soil  among 
the  stumps,  the  first  crop  the  land  ever 
produced. 

We  therefore  have  the  most  vigorous, 
strong  rooted  plants  it  is  possible  to 
grow  under  any  conditions,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  them. 

Write  for  our  I  !H)9  Catalogue,  giving  full  de¬ 
scription  of  nil  varieties.  Catalogue  also  tells  about 
the  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees, 
California  Privet,  etc..,  grown  on  our  1,100  acre 
nursery.  It  is  free— hut  if  you  plant  trees  or  plants 
this  season  it  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  432,  Berlin,  Md. 

BERRY 

PLANTS 

Millions  of  Them. 

healthy,  mountain  -  grown 
AH  commercial  varieties. 
WRITE  For  Bargain  Prices. 

CHATTANOOCA  NURSERIES, 

(>2  Mission  Ridge,  Chattuuooga,  Tenn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  $2.00  for  1000  plants;  40  varieties  finest 
Tennessee  grown.  Free  catalog.  John  Light- 
foot.  Dept,  36.  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow. 

Leading  Varieties.  Blackberry, 

Black  and  Red  Raspberry.  Positive¬ 
ly  true  to  name,  no  substitutions. 

Lowest  price.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT, 

Hastings.  Oswego  Co.,  N.  V. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

30  of  the  Best  Y'arietles. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BASIL  PERKY,  Box  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blurb  berry.  Grape  and  Gnrraat  Plan  tv 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

17th  Annual  Wholesale  and  ltetail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  *  CO.,  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Stra  wberries^wiams 

at  reasonable  prices.  27th  annual  catalogue  free. 
8LAVMAKKK  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

CM  U  A  nV-TTECORD  BREAKING  stock 
ULCN-mMn  I  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
50,000  quarts  now  grown  on  one  acre— my  system. 
•Send  for  Chart.  T.  C.  KF.V1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Blunt, — Cblpitian,  a  leading  variety.  Alan  all 
other  reliable  varieties.  Semi  for  my  free  1909  Catalogue. 
Prices  from  $1.55  up.  DAVID  liODWAY,  Hartiy,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable, money-making 
varieties,  only  $1.50  and  SI. 75  per  1000.  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free.  S.  A.  VIliDlN,  Hartley,  Delaware. 


300  Strawberr  Plants,  SUrlS 

WM.  PERRY,  Cool  8pring,  Del. 


free. 


Scale-Immune  Trees. — In  answer  to 
J.  E.  W.,  page  972.  our  experience  has  been 
identical.  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin.  Grimes 
Golden  and  Nero  are  scale  favorities  with 
us.  York  Imperial,  Willow  Twig,  Winesap 
and  Jonathan  show  no  scale  when  others 
are  growing  near.  p.  b.  r. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  FIELD  SEEDS, 

for  hay,  forage,  and  soil  improvement,  write  today 
for  my  new  wholesale  list,  and  buy  direct.  It’s  free. 

ENSILAGE  SEED  COHN,  GRASS 
and  CLOVER  SEEDS  are  my  leaders. 
PACKARD,  Field  Seeds  Specialist,  Dover,  Delaware. 

WE  have  this  year  the  largest  and  finest  crop 
of  CLOVER  SEED  ever  grown.  Write  us 
for  samples  and  prices.  Address 

S.  BASH  &  CO.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

CLOVER  SEED  §6.25— Timothy.  Onion  Sets.  Garden 
Seeds.  Buy  Direct.  Glick’s  Seed  Farm,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SEED 


Potatoes.  Oats,  Corn,  Garden  Seed  and 
bee  supplies.  Catalog  free.  Send  for  it. 
McAdams  Seed  Co..  Columbus  Grove. O. 


Choice  Seed  Bariev— success  Beardless 

Two  bush.,  $2.30;  ten  bush,  or  more,  $1.20  per  bush. 

Henderson’s  Clydesdale  Oats. 

Two  bush.,  $1.75;  teu  bush,  or  more,  80c.  per  bush. 
Sacks  free.  Cash  with  order. 

,T.  N.  MacPHERSON, 

Pine  View  Farm,  Seottsville,  N.  Y. 

A.  WE  W  POTATO 

The  “TAFT.” 

After  10  years  experience  with  this  variety,  I  now 
offer  it  for  the  first  time.  It  lias  been  tested  on 
the  Rural  grounds  and  elsewhere  as  No.  52,  and 
always  made  good.  It  is  large,  roundish,  some¬ 
what  flattened,  creamy  white,  more  or  less  russety, 
much  like  the  Carman  No.  3.  of  fine  quality  and  an 
excellent  keeper.  It  is  a  heavy  yielder  and,  with 
favorable  conditions,  nearly  every  tuber  is  of  mar¬ 
ketable  size.  It  is  as  near  blight-proof  as  any  that  I 
know.  Season. medium  late.  Price, by  express, peck. 
$2;  k>bii.,$3;  bit.. $5.  D.J. MILLER, Mil lersbnrg.O.  R.4 


H  Alii  kinds  (my  selection)  $1.  Satis- 

UHllLlHO  faction  guaranteed  Write  for  full 
particulars.  H.  HURT.  Taunton.  Mass. 

Miller's  Favorite  Potato. — Never  rusts  or 
blights:  a  phenomenal  yielder.  Eldorado  oats — 
greatest  yielding  oat  grown  in  America.  Send  for 
circular  describing  the  best  varieties  of  potatoes 
and  oats.  CHAS.  OODNElt,  Owego.  N.  Y. 

Native  Evergreens,  Balsam  Fir.  Arbor  Vitse 
American  Spruce,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  6  to  12’ 
Inches,  at  $5.00  per  1000  :  5000  for  $20.  Also  trans¬ 
planted  Evergreens.  Write  for  price  list.  THE 
JAMES  A.  ROOT  NURSERIES,  Skaneateles,  N.Y- 


COlltaius  over  One  Hundred  Special  Cultural 
Artidet,  written  expressly  for  the  1909 
edition  by  the  leading  horticultural 
writers  of 'America,  including: 

Helena  Rutherfurd  Ely,  author  of  “A  Woman'* 
Hardy  Garden,”  etc: 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  editor  of  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture” 

Mr.  "Win.  Falconer,  former  editor  of  “Gardening”; 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Oliver,  expert  plant  Oman  and  writer; 

Mr.  W.  C.  Egran,  ibe  eminent  amateur; 

Mr.  Eben  E.  Rexford,  the  well-known  “writer  on 
Ho upc  Plants; 

Ml*.  T.  Greiner,  author  of  11  How  to  Make  the 
Garden  ray,”  etc.,  etc. ; 

And  our  own  corps  of  experta. 

The  result  is  clear,  concise  Instructions  that  will  enable 
amateurs  to  grow  their  favorite  flowers  and  vegetables  lo 
perfection,  it  would  cost  at  least  $25  for  tbe  various  horti¬ 
cultural  books  to  cover  the  information  contained  in 
Dreer’s  Garden  Book  For  1909. 

Knl&rKed  t-o  256  |u»Kes,  4  color  and  4  d notone  plates,  aud 
hundreds  of  photographic  111  nstratious  of  worthy  novcIStles 
and  dependable  varieties  or  vegetables  and  flowers.  I 

We  will  send  a  copy  WITHOUT  CHARGE 
lo  anyone  mentioning  th  is  magazine. 

Henry  A.  Dreer  S&fiSiS&Kd 


I  ha  WO  *la<*  Ereat  success  with  your  PAPER 
llavC  poTS  and  the  crop  I  raised  last  year 
was  something  immense,  for  early  tomatoes.  They 
certainly  are  tnc  thing  for  the  market  gardener. 

Yours  respectfully,  S.  I.  COOK,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  circular. 

P.  It.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 

YEARLING  FRUIT  TREES 

Standard  and  Doucin  Apples.  Cherry.  Pear  &  Plum. 
Grown  for  our  own  use.  Tartar  King  Oats,  $1,15 
bn.  Sticks  free,  SAMUEL  FRASER,  Genesee, N.Y 


Peach  Trees 


$3  to  $7  per 
lOO. 

Myer  &  Son, 

Bridj;evllle,  Dot, 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

AND  FLOWERS.  Send  for  Price  List  of  Trans¬ 
planted,  Well-Hardened  Plants- 

THE  J.  K.  HUTTON  CO..  Conyngham,  Pa. 


OATS 


SENSATION— Great  yielder,  (weight 
40  lbs.  per  bu.)  Al*o8eed  Corn, Potatoes, 
.Alfalfa,  Cow  Peas  and  Clover  Seed 
Samples  aud  catalogue  free.  Tbeo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

rnn  PA  I  C— Medium  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  to  $7.50 
rUll  OHLC  bu.;  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $3.50  to 
$4.50  bu. ;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bn. ;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford  Delaware. 

CHOICE  CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Solti  Direct  to  the  Farmer. 

Samples  and  prices  will  bo  sent  upon  application. 

N.  WERTHEIMER*  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

SOUTHERN  White  Horse-Tooth  Corn  is 
the  Recognized  Seed  for  Ensilage.— Bny 
direct  from  a  producer  that  has  a  seed  of  20  years' 
successive  selection.  Single  bushel,  $2.00;  carload, 
$1.50.  Any  quantity  desired  can  be  furnished.  For 
further  particulars  and  information  write  to 

DR.  J.  H.  HEWITT,  Lynnhaven,  Va. 

DIRECT  FR0W~ 

"AT  WHOLESALE  PRICEsHfC  GROWER 


Gregory 


are  raised  wit  h  the  greatest  care  from 
superior  hand-selected  6tock  and  sold 
under  three  warrants  covering  all 
risks.  This  year  we  are  offering 

Yellow  Globe  Onions 

at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  $2.35  a 
pound.  Sold  for  $fi.00  last  year.  Our 
packages  of  vegetable  6eeds  are  larger  this 
year,  and  our 

NEW  SEED  BOOK— FREE 

tells  about  the  special  cash  discounts 
we  are  making.  This  book  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  guide  to  farmers  aud  gardeners. 
Bend  for  copy  to-day. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  As  SON, 

tfinrblohead.  Blast. 


i  nnmi nr—  n  i  si  h 

For  16c. 

Everybody  loves  earliest  vegetables 
'and  brilliant  flowers.  Therefore,  to 
gain  you  as  a  customer  we  offer: 

1000  kernels  Fine  Onion  Seed. 
1000  “  Rich  Carrot  Seed. 

1000  “  Celery,  100  Parsley. 
1000  “  Juicy  Radish  Seed. 
1500  “  Buttery  Lettuce  Seed. 
1500  *'  Tender  Turnip  Seed. 
1500  “  Sweet  Rutabaga  S’d. 
100  “  Melons,  100  Tomato. 
r  1200  "  Brilliant  Floweritg  Annuals 
In  all  10,000  kernels  of  warranted 
northern  grown  seeds,  well  worth 
$1 .00  of  an  v  man’s  money  ( including 
Big  Catalog)  all  postpaid,  for  hut  16o 
In  stamps. 

And  If  you  send  20c  we  add  a  pack-  j 
ageof  Earl  lest  FoepO’DaySweet  Corn.  ’ 

Big  Plant,  Tool  and  Seed  Catalog 

free  to  intending  buyers.  Write  for 
same  today. 

THE  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 
LaCROSSE,  WIS. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Large  stock  of  thrifty,  young  plants  from  the 
famous  “Heritage”  strain  Prolific  bearer. 
Also  Trees,  Vines,  California  Privet,  Aspara¬ 
gus  Roots,  Garden  Tools.  Spray  Pumps,  etc. 
Catalogue  Free.  Write  to-day. 

Arthur  J,  Collins,  Box  K,  Moorestown.N.J. 


1909. 
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THE  BROWN  SEEDLING  GRAPE. 

I  send  a  picture  of  two  bunches  of 
fruit  of  the  Brown  Seedling  grape  which 
you  sent  me,  weighing  six  and  five 
ounces  respectively  left  to  right.  The 
vine  bore  two  pounds,  11  ounces  last 


i _ 

BUNCHES  OF  BROWN’S  SEEDLING. 

season.  I  am  a  farmer  at  heart  only 
just  now,  but  some  day  hope  to  be  a 
real  hayseed.  c.  w.  c. 

Wollaston,  Mass. 


THE  DELICIOUS  SQUASH. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  this  ex¬ 
cellent  squash  was  introduced  by  sev¬ 
eral  prominent  seedsmen.  The  cut 
shows  its  shape,  though  some  speci¬ 
mens  vary  from  this  into  the  well- 
known  Hubbard  type.  I  have  grown 
this  squash  five  seasons,  and  have  found 
it  to  average  above  any  other  squash 
in  quality  and  to  be  as  uniform  in 
shape,  size  and  quality  as  the  ‘  older 
squashes,  which  fact  is  remarkable  when 
we  consider  its  newness  and  mongrel 
origin.  Mr.  Gregory,  the  originator, 
says :  “The  Faxon  was  our  starting 

point.  About  every  variety  we  ever 
knew  enters  into  its  composition,”  and 
he  certainly  knows  them  all,  as  he  has 
been  raising  squashes  as  a  seedsman  for 
53  years.  However,  this  squash  is 
fairly  uniform  in  its  characteristics  and 
the  majority  of  my  squa  hes  resemble 
the  cut  in  shape.  They  vary  in  weight 
from  five  to  ten  pounds,  many  weigh¬ 
ing  six  and  seven  pounds.  Before  sav¬ 
ing  the  seed  of  a  squash  I  test  it  for 
quality  after  cooking ;  then  if  I  find  the 
quality  up  to  the  high  standard  I  have 
set  for  this  variety  I  save  the  seed ; 
otherwise  the  seed  is  discarded.  I  find 
the  squashes  having  the  shape  of  the 
one  shown  usually  of  very  fine  qual- 


vain  in  horticultural  displays  and  ex¬ 
hibits  of  vegetables.  Perhaps  if  a  class 
were  made  for  this  squash  some  would 
be  sent  to  these  shows,  for  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  our  squash  grow¬ 
ers  are  not  raising  this  fine  squash,  and 
those  persons  who  have  charge  of  re¬ 
vising  the  premium  lists  of  State  and 
county  fairs  should  not  leave  it  out. 

Hillsboro,  O.  w.  e.  d. 


Getting  Rid  of  Dodder. 

17.  C.  B.,  Barker ,  N.  ¥. — I  have  dodder 
in  some  clover  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
plow  this  year.  I  had  never  seen  any 
until  last  haying,  but  knew  what  it  was  as 
soon  as  I  saw  it.  Some  patches  were  five 
or  six  feet  across.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  it, 
and  does  it  bother  other  crops  that  may  be 
planted  on  the  same  field? 

Ans. — In  a  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  Delaware  Experiment  Station,  the 
following  methods  are  given.  The 
dodder  will  not  be  likely  to  injure 
other  crops  in  your  rotation: 

When  occurring  in  small  areas,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  methods  of  eradication  may  he  prac¬ 
ticed  : 

Cut  and  rake  to  the  centre,  the  infested 
plants  in  the  spots,  and  burn.  Cut  the 
clover  one  yard  in  all  directions  outside 
of  the  apparently  infested  area,  to  be  sure 
that  no  branches  are  missed.  For  complete 
eradication  this  cut  area  should  be  hoed  to 
a  depth  of  three  inches  for  about  three 
weeks.  This  allows  the  scattered  seed  to 
germinate  and  die.  If  the  spots  are  cut 
early  before  the  seeds  are  ripe,  this  culti¬ 
vation  is  unnecessary. 

Sprinkle  infested  spots  with  a  10  per 
cent  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  potas¬ 
sium  or  copper.  This  is  best  applied  to  the 
stubble  after  the  spots  have  been  cut  and 
burned.  If  'the  dodder  covers  large  ,  areas 
so  that  the  above:’ suggestions  are  imprac¬ 
ticable;  the  following  may  be  practicable : 

Close  grazing  with  sheep  or  cattle  for 
some  time. 

Rotation  with  crops  which  involve  culti¬ 
vation  for  two  or  more  seasons.  Dodder 
may  be  introduced  through  baled  hay  and 
the  seeds  spread  through  manure.  Thus 
hay  infested  with  dodder  should  never  be 
used,  as  it  may  be  spread  in  this  way  to 
all  parts  of  the  farm. 


No  Ponderosa  IIere. —  I  have  seen  no 
better  argument  against  the  Ponderosa  to¬ 
mato  than  the  picture  which  you  publish— 
Fig.  30,  page  63.  I  know  the  fruits  well, 
the  enormous,  misshapen,  deeply-pitted,  un¬ 
evenly  ripened  tomatoes,  fit  only  for  stew¬ 
ing,  which  I  grew  in  my  garden  for  two 
years,  before  I  concluded  never  to  plant 
Ponderosa  again.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
the  grocery  trade,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
more  particular,  refused  Mr.  Johnson’s 
Pondcrosas.  There  are  other  varieties 
nearly  as  large  and  far  more  attractive. 
Is  the  Marvelosa,  developed  by  the  New 
Jersey  Station  from  the  Ponderosa,  on  the 
market  yet?  With  jne  it  shows  its  parent’s 
virtues  without  its  faults.  Try  Thorbum’s 
Democrat.  Or  use  any  of  the  medium¬ 
sized,  prolific,  shapely  tomatoes  which  all 
seedsmen  offer  in  plenty.  a.  f. 

Massachusetts. 


Clean  heat  is  healthful  heat 

If  you  live  in  a  house  that 
is  “heated  in  spots”  by 
old-fashioned  heating 
methods,  just  look  across 
a  sunbeam  falling  across 
a  darkened  room.  You 
will  thus  discover  that 
the  air  you  must  breathe 
is  filled  with  thousands 
of  specks  of  ash  -  dust 
every  time  a  grate  is 
shaken,  fuel  added,  or  ashes  taken  up. 

for  Hot  -  Water 
or  Low  -  Pres¬ 
sure  Steam  give 

[Boilers  out  nothing  but 

pure,  clean  heat. 

That  is  why  they  are  exclusively  used  in  all 
modern  hos  pitals,  which  largely  owe  their  exist¬ 
ence  to  unclean,  uneven  heating  conditions  still  American  Radiators  are  made  m 

r  ,  .  ,  hundreds  of  shapes,  heights,  widths, 

found  in  many  homes.  and  lengths  to  fit  any  convenient 

space. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  save  much  coal,  as  well  as  toil  and 
trouble.  They  will  outlast  the  building — as  they  do  not  rust  or  wear  out.  Now  put 

in  old  buildings,  farm 
or  city,  as  easily  as  in 
new.  You  get  full 
money  back  if  you  sell 
your  property,  or 
higher  rental  to  cover 
cost. 

These  outfits  shut  off  all 
waste  and  save  money 
for  you  to  the  end  of  your 
days.  Our  free  book, 
“Heating  Investments 
Successful,”  tells  you 
fully.  Our  definite  in¬ 
formation  and  prices  put 
you  under  no  obligation 
to  buy. 


Radiators 


A  No.  i-22- W  IDEAL  Boiler  and  400  ft.  A  No.  22  IDEAL.  Boiler  and  240  ft.  of  38- 
of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the 
the  owner  $205,  were  used  to  Hot-  owner  $120,  were  used  to  Hot- Water  heat 
Water  heat  this  cottage.  this  cottage. 

At  these  prices  the  goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  Fitter.  Price  did 
not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  Installation  Is  extra  and  varies 
according  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 


Public  Showrooms  and  Warehouses  in  all  large  cities  of  America  and  Europe 


Dept.  9 


AmericanRadiator  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


One  Gallon  of  Water  Per  Horse  Power 

Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool 

The  Abenaque 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 


'  THE  DELICIOUS  SQUASH. 


ity,  dry  and  sweet,  and  as  I  have  se¬ 
lected  my  seed  thus  for  four  years  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  surprising  that  but  few 
of  my  squashes  vary  from  this  type. 
A  squash  without  fine  quality  is  no 
better  than  a  pumpkin  and  is  not  worth 
raising,  but  these  squashes  are  so  excel¬ 
lent  in  every  way,  surpassing  even  the 
Hubbard  that  to  one  who  likes 
squashes  they  are  certainly  a  treat.  A 
good  specimen  is  quite  dry,  very  sweet 
and  has  the  peculiar,  rich,  squash  flav¬ 
or,  surpassing  sweet  potatoes  when  at 
their  best.  Whether  these  squashes  will 
become  commercially  important  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  as  they  are  better  in 
quality  than  the  Hubbard  squash  and 
even  more  prolific,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  they  should  not.  I  have 
looked  for  specimens  of  this  squash  in 


From  Our  Factory  To  You 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Rubber  Roofing 


OnB 


Write  for 


FREE 


Samples  to  Test  and 
Free  Booklet 


reese 


This  remarkable  new  selling  plan  will  save  you  money  on  the  highest 
quality  old  reliable  Breese  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing.  This  is  the  most 
liberal  offer  ever  made  on  a  high  grade  roofing. 

Look  at  the  low  prices  quoted  and  compare  them  with 
others,  and  remember  that  these  prices  include  freight 
charges.  You  will  find  that  you  cannot  buy  anything  but 
the  cheapest  sort  of  roofing  at  this  price,  through  a  dealer. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  high  grade  roofing 
that  offer  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  wholesale 
factory  prices. 

And  Breese  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing  is  the  very  highest 
quality  on  the  market. 

Every  roll  of  Breese  Bros.  Roofing  that 
leaves  our  factory  is  covered  by  our  ab¬ 
solute  guarantee  to  be  water-proof,  fire- 
resisting  and  durable. 

It  is  made  of  long-fibre,  wool-felt. 


Get  our  free,  liberal  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and  3-ply 
Breese  Bros.  Roofing.  Put  them  to  every  test  you  can 
think  of,  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  the  best 
roofing  made. 

When  you  buy  Breese  Bros.  Roofing  you  are  protected  for  years 
to  come  because  you  are  dealing  with  the  responsible  makers,  whose 
guarantee  is  absolute.  We  stand  ready  to  make  good  on  every  claim. 

Longest  Guarantee  and 
Prompt  Safe  Delivery 

Write  us  at  once  for  the  free  samples  and  booklet  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

We  pay  the  freight  to  all  points  east  of  the  western  boundary  line 
of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri  and  north  of  the  south  line  of 
Tennessee.  If  you  live  beyond,  we  pay  it  that  far. 

This  remarkable,  low-priced  special  offer  may  not  be  made  again. 

Take  advantage  of  it  and  write  us  now— today. 

The  Breese  Bros.  Company 

Roofing  Dep*.  It  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


saturated  in  asphalt  by  the  special 
Breese  Bros,  process  and 
heavily  coated  on  both  tides 
with  flexible,  water-proof 
compound. 

Costs  one  quarter  as 
much  as  shingle  and 
lasts  twice  as  long. 


Lowest 

Factory 

Prices 

Freight  Prepaid 
on  100  lbs. 
or  more 


35-lb.  Ron, 

108  sq,  ft..  of 

1- ply . <pl.a3D 

45-lb.  Roll. 

108  sq.  ft.,  or 

2- ply .  ipl.OD 

55-lb.  Roll. 

108  sq.  ft.,  £0  nr* 

3- ply . JpZ.ZD 
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THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  MEETING. 

President  Case  opened  the  Eastern  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  with  a  short  address.  lie  said 
we  must  grow  better  fruit,  and  not  try  to 
do  some  one  up  in  selling  it.  Pack  honestly 
and  maintain  the  grade  throughout  the 
package  and  in  the  different  packages.  Older 
members  should  take  more  pains  with  the 
young  men  and  get  them  interested.  All 
large  firms  are  constantly  getting  new  blood, 
and  that  is  what  the  fruit  industry  needs, 
lie  knows  of  no  vocation  where  the  future 
looks  as  bright  if  the  man  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

Dr.  Felt  read  extracts  from  a  paper  re¬ 
viewing  the  controversy  over  the  greater 
efficiency  of  a  weak  arsenical  driven  into 
the  blossom  end  of  the  apple  with  a  coarse 
spray  and  high  -pressure  over  the  old  method 
of  spraying.  Advocates  of  the  high-pressure 
coarse  spray  certainly  give  great  figures, 
but  investigations  in  the  East  show  that 
the  worm  always  takes  a  few  meals  in  the 
outer  calyx  cup  before  it  gets  to  the  inner 
cup,  and  if  the  outer  cup  contains  the  poison 
he  will  have  little  ambition  to  explore  the 
interior. 

What  is  the  best  preventive  for  peach  tree 
borers?  Will  gas  tar  injure  the  trees? 
Mr.  Vail  advised  banking  up.  Mr.  King  said 
the  tar  was  unsafe  owing  to  its  variability 
of  composition.  Prof.  Sliugerland  said  gas 
tar  was  the  best  thing  they  ever  tried  atid 
never  injured  the  trees.  Mr.  Young  banked 
wood  ashes  around  the  trees  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Some  one  else  said  coal  ashes  were 
equally  efficient.  Prof.  Slingerland  said  he 
believed  the  secret  was  in  banking  up  rather 
than  in  the  material  used. 

Is  Black  Ben  Davis  succeeding  anywhere 
in  New  York  State?  If  so,  does  it  promise 
to  be  a  good  commercial  variety?  Is  it  a 
good  bearer  and  better  in  quality  than  Ben 
Davis;  a  good  seller?  This  brought  out  a 
general  discussion  on  Ben  Davis,  and  many 
agreed  it  was  a  money  maker  and  a  good 
seller,  but  none  put  any  in  the  cellar  for 
thbir  own  use.  Some  one  said  the  German 
demand  was  good,  but  he  understood  they 
boiled  their  apples  in  that  country,  some¬ 
times  with  meat. 

With  peach  yellows  more  destructive  than 
ever  the  past  two  years,  what  are  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  new  orchards?  Mr.  Vail  said  Win¬ 
ter  injury  was  responsible  for  the  recent 
increase  and  diseased  pits  are  responsible  in 
many  cases.  What  is  the  best  way  to  hurry 
a  young  apple  orchard?  Don’t  prune  much, 
only  removing  cross  limbs.  How  shall  we 
fertilize  an  apple  orchard  under  the  sod- 
mulch  system?  Barnyard  manure  was 
recommended.  Has  anyone  ever  used  salt 
at  the  base  of  peach  trees  to  kill  the 
borers?  Prof.  Slingerland  said  it  was  no 
good,  and  npt  to  injure  the  tree  if  used  in 
large  quantities. 

Prof.  Slingerland  gave  an  illustrated  lec¬ 
ture  on  “Some  New  Fruit  Pests.”  He  first 
showed  some  slides  illustrating  his  work 
with  the  peach  borer  and  gave  a  summary 
of  his  work  with  that  pest.  Trees  were  set 
out  especially  for  this  work  and  he  tried 
every  remedy  he  could  find  or  hear  of.  The 
very  best  remedy  was  coal  tar,  and  he  was 
unable  to  injure  the  tree  with  this  remedy. 
Some  one  from  Iowa  wrote  that  results 
would  have  been  different  if  he  had  had 
Iowa  coal  tar,  so  he  sent  and  got  some  Iowa 
coal  tar  and  was  unable  to  injure  the  trees 
with  that.  The  next  best  remedy  was  tar¬ 
paper  and  the  third  mounding.  They  tried 
putting  cages  of  fine  wire  netting  tightly 
around  the  trees  and  thought  they  would 
surely  keep  them  out  with  that,  but  these 
trees  contained  twice  as  many  borers  as 
untreated  ones.  They  got  in  somehow  and 
after  they  got  there  were  secure  from  all 
their  natural  enemies.  He  also  showed 
slides  of  the  Plum  leaf-miner  and  its  work. 
This  insect  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  very 
small  section  ;  a  sucking  insect  of  bright  red 
color,  and  the  effect  of  its  work  was  shown, 
and  also  several  slides  of  Brown-tail  moth. 
The  red  insect  causes  the  young  apples  to 
drop  and  is  quite  serious  in  some  sections. 
Kerosene  emulsion  or  whale-oil  soap  is  the 
remedy. 

In  answer  to  several  questions  he  gave 
the  following.  The  Pear  midge  is  trouble¬ 
some  only  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  the 
only  way  to  control  it  is  to  pick  off  all  the 
fruit  one  season  and  destroy.  Lawrence  is 
more  susceptible  than  other  varieties.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  fruit  before  the  blossoms 
open.  How  much  arsenate  of  lead  should 
be  used  to  50  gallons  of  spraying  material? 
Two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  ;  generally 
better  than  Paris-green  but  a  little  more 
expensive. 

What  fertilizer  would  you  use  to  force 
a  young  orchard  that  has  been  neglected? 
Mr.  Clark  said  stable  manure  and  supple¬ 
ment  with  a  fertilizer  analyzing  3-8-10.  Mr. 
Case  said  use  clover  in  the  place  of  manure 
when  the  latter  is  not  available.  He  sows 
Red  clover  and  turnips  about  June  16.  They 
used  to  sow  about  six  weeks  later  but  find 
the  earlier  sowing  better.  He  does  not  like 
buckwheat  in  an  orchard. 

Mr.  Hiester,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  on 
“Pennsylvania  Ideas  and  Conditions,  of 
Apple  Growing.”  He  said  the  first  thing 
was  to  start  right.  Set  apples  of  high 
quality  and  few  varieties.  Locate  the 
varieties  where  they  are  best  adapted  to 
climatic  and  soil  conditions,  and  he  believes 
subsoil  has  a  greater  influence  than  sur¬ 
face  soil.  Get  the  right  tree  in  the  right 
place  and  then  properly  care  for  it.  Techni¬ 
cally  trained  men  should  be  secured  to  care 
for  the  orchards  and  they  are  using  their 
influence  to  get  the  young  men  interested. 
Horticulture  is  coming  to  her  own  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  that  State  is  second  only  to 
New  York  in  number  of  barrels  produced. 
There  are  no  large  commercial  orchards  of 
much  age  and  heretofore  the  apples  have 
been  grown  as  a  side  line  to  general  farm¬ 
ing,  a  few  trees  here  and  there.  Their 
apples  have  not  been  heard  of  much  on  the 
large  markets  because  they  have  many  good 
local  markets,  and  they  have  been  marketing 
in  them.  A  study  of  economic  production 
and  distribution  must  be  made  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  much  too  great  a  difference  be¬ 


tween  the  price  to  producer  and  consumer. 
The  man  who  packs  honestly  is  the  only 
man  that  can  hold  his  place  on  the  market. 
The  name  of  a  grower  or  buyer  on  the 
package  is  most  important  and  he  hopes 
the  law  will  make  it  compulsory.  San  Josd 
scale  forced  the  buying  of  spraying  appa¬ 
ratus  and  now  that  the  growers  have  the 
outfits  they  will  study  other  fruit  pests  and 
spray  for  them.  The  standard  box  is  to 
correspond  with  the  standard  barrel  and 
must  contain  one-third  as  many  cubic  inches. 

What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  irregular  hard  spots  in  apples, 
causing  them  to  grow  irregular  in  outline 
and  often  rendering  the  fruit  absolutely 
worthless?  Probably  some  insect.  The  ex¬ 
act  insect  or  cause  must  be  ascertained  be¬ 
fore  a  remedy  can  be  given.  What  can 
growers  do  more  to  exploit  their  products 
among  consumers?  I)r.  Palmer  thought 
there  was  first  something  to  do  between  the 
producer  and  consumer.  He  said  while  stop¬ 
ping  at  a  relative's  home  in  New  York  last 
Summer  he  was  told  the  peaches  were  of 
his  growing  as  on  seeing  his  mark  on  the 
basket  they  of  course  had  to  be  purchased. 
He  was  interested  at  once  and  asked  how 
much  was  paid  for  them.  $1  was  the  reply. 
On  reaching  home  he  told  his  foreman  to 
hunt  up  the  sales  record  for  that  lot  of 
peaches  and  found  they  brought  him  30 
cents.  After  planting,  cultivating,  waiting 
for  the  orchard  to  bear  and  then  spraying, 
picking,  etc.,  he  got  30  cents  while  the 
middleman  got  70  cents. 

Hiram  MeCullom,  of  Lockport,  spoke  on 
“Growing  High-Class  Raspberries  and  Straw¬ 
berries.”  He  grows  Cuthbert  and  Loudon 
raspberries,  and  the  only  reason  for  growing 
the  latter  is  that  he  discovered  that  the 
Cuthbert  was  better  when  cross-pollinated 
with  Loudon,  and  he  now  sets  an  occasional 
row  through  the  Cuthberts.  He  would  do 
this  if  he  got  no  berries  at  all  from  Loudon, 
lie  prepares  the  soil  for  a  year  previous 
to  setting.  Plow  10  inches  deep  in  early 
Spring  and  apply  12  to  15  tons  of  stable 
manure  that  has  been  forked  over  several 
times  and  heated  to  kill  weed  .seeds.  Plow 
again  later  in  the  season  and  a  little  deeper 
if  possible,  and  apply  another  like  dress¬ 
ing  of  manure.  Work  to  October  first  and 
then  sow  rye,  using  two  and  a  half  bushels 
per  acre  and  broadcasting  both  ways  rather 
than  drill  in.  The  next  Spring  plow  eight 
inches  deep  and  work  with  disk,  smoothing 
harrow  and  planker.  He  sets  in  rows  seven 
feet  apart  and  two  feet  in  the  row.  Dig 
plants  early  and  heel  in.  Cut  holes  five 
inches  deep  with  spade,  put  in  plant  and 
fill  only  partly.  Two  men  set  an  acre  a 
day.  Apply  one  to  1%  ounce  of  nitrate 
of  soda  in  holes  just  previous  to  second 
cultivation.  Cultivate  once  a  week  or 
oftener  and  always  after  a  rain.  He  wants 
414  feet  of  growth  the  first  season  and  cuts 
back  to  three  feet.  He  expects  half  a  crop 
the  first  season  after  setting.  Clean  out  old 
wood  immediately  after  picking,  but  don’t 
cut  any  of  the  plants  from  mother  plant 
at  this  time.  Cut  suckers  out  as  if  they 
were  weeds.  Spray  with  4-4-50  Bordeaux. 
New  canes  do  not  ripen  properly  if  old 
canes  are  left.  Be  always  on  the  lookout 
for  orange  rust  aud  root  gall  and  dig  out 
and  destroy  ns  soon  as  noticed.  Spade  up 
the  ground  thoroughly  and  the  next  season 
set  in  a  new  plant.  Anthracnose  can  be 
controlled  with  Bordeaux.  He  is  troubled 
with  a  worm  that  destroys  the  foliage, 
something  similar  to  the  currant  worm, 
but  is  able  to  control  it  by  spraying  with 
Paris-green  a  few  days  before  the  blossoms 
open.  After  the  first  year  he  applies  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  follows  :  300  pounds  muriate  of 

potash,  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  in  two 
applications  and  200  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  The  history  of  a  six-acre  patch  of 
red  raspberries  is  an  average  of  20,000 
quarts  per  year  with  a  maximum  of  26,000 
quarts.  The  returns  for  six  years  were 
$12,000  and  the  total  labor  and  fertilizer 
expense  was  $3,950,  leaving  a  net  income  of 
$8,050.  He  expects  to  take  two  more  crops 
from  this  patch. 

For  strawberries  he  fits  the  land  the  same 
as  for  raspberries  and  applies  600  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  and  ground  bone  and 
10  tons  of  well  rotted  manure.  He  sets 
in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  two  feet  in 
the  row.  llis  system  is  similar  to  the  double 
hedge-row  but  with  twice  as  many  plants. 
Runners  are  hand-placed  and  when  enough 
are  set  he  keeps  balance  of  runners  all  off. 
His  plants  are  four  inches  apart  both  ways 
when  bed  is  completed.  Sprays  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  three  or  four  times  the  first  season 
and  early  the  second  year  before  blossoms 
open.  Ills  first  crop  of  strawberries  yielded 
3,000  quarts  per  acre.  lie  now  gets  13,000 
quarts.  After  picking  mow  and  rake  off 
litter.  Then  cultivate  eight  or  nine  inches 
deep  and  with  a  shovel  plow  throw  dirt 
over  plants.  Leave  a  day  or  Iwo  and  apply 
200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  on 
the  soil  over  the  rows.  Then  put  on 
smoothing  harrow  and  after  leveled  keep 
cultivated  and  keep  all  runners  off.  He 
never  allows  a  hoe  in  the  field  but  all  work 
is  done  with  rakes  and  spike  tooth  culti¬ 
vators.  G.  h.  s. 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

— the  time-tested  weather-resister  used  on  streets 
and  roofs  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century — is  the 
stuff  that  makes 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

Genasco  is  the  stuff  that  makes  your  roof 
proof  against  leaks  and  repairs.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  what  it  is  made  of.  You  know 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — and  you  know  it  makes 
roofing  that  lasts. 

Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Mineral  and  smooth 
surface.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Insist  on  the  roofing  with  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  trade-mark,  and  the  thirty-two-million-dollar  guarantee 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


SIZES 
8  to  16  Discs, 
DISCS 
16  to  20  in. 
Diameter. 


THOROUGH  CULTIVATION 

and  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  means  bigger 
crops  and  more  money  for  you. 

THE  THOMPSON  IN-THROW  DISC  HARROW 

will  be  appreciated  on  every  farm  and  pay  for 
itself  in  better  crops  the  first  season. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  HARROW  THAT  CUTS 
ALL  THE  GROUND  IT  COVERS. 

Simple,  strong,  flexible,  light  draft. 

We  also  make  the  Out-Throw  Disc  Harrow- 
Vineyard,  Orchard  and  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows,  Harnesses,  Cultivators,  Plows,  Land 
Rollers,  Low-Down  Wagons,  Bob  Sleds,  etc. 
For  lull  information  regarding  our  full  line 
of  farm  tools,  write 


EVANS  MFGr.  CO.,  Lock  Box  7,  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK. 


Thielmanns— the  Seedsmen— carry  a  full  line  of 
Garden  and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty. 
Write  today  for  their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

The  Thielmann  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


OOD SEEDS 

Sebestinthe world 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 


I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
fk  Grand  Big  Catalog  FDCC 
Illustrated  with  over  ritCC 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
_  ^w"r^your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


Not  a  hot  air  story  about 
how  Big  or  how  important 

someone  is.  Not  an  experiment.  Yon  don’t  want  some  one  to  try  his  rods  on  your 
buildings.  lie  would  profit  by  the  experiment,  but  how  about  you?  Should  you  risk  it? 
They  tell  you  they  have  something  just  as  good  as  Dodd  &  Struthers,  that  is  the  cli¬ 
max  of  LIGHTNING  BOD  CONSTRUCTION,  and  we  will  admit  that,  there  are  some 
good  imitations  of  our  rods,  but  we  want  to  tell  you  that  in  order  to  get  protection  you 
must  have  proper  material,  proper  construction  AND  ALSO  SCIENTIFIC  ERECTION. 
It  takes  the'  entire  combination.  We  will  assume  that  you  are  going  to  buy  rods.  You  can  buy 
them  of  almost  any  hardware  or  implement,  man,  but  if  you  want  to  get  PROTECTION  you  have 
to  be  more  careful.  Be  as  sure  the  man  you  buy  from  knows  his  business  as  that  the  man  you 
buy  your  spouting  from  knows  how  to  put  It  up  or  that  the  man  who  supplies  your  furnace  can 
properly  install  it.  We  give  you  the  benefit  of  Prof.  Dodd’s  life  study  and  all  our  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  when  we  do  your  work.  Not  only  do  we  guarantee  the  copper  but.  we  guarantee  protec¬ 
tion  from  damage  by  lightning  when  you  buy  our  goods,  and  PROTECTION  IS  WHAT  YOU 
WANT. 

Have  Your  Building  Rodded  With  Our  Goods  by  Our  Authorized 
Agent,  Then  Drop  Us  a  Line  and  We  Will  Get  You  Insured  at  a  20 
Per  Cent  Discount  in  One  of  the  Strongest  Stock  Companies  in  the  United  States. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS,  -  -  DES  MQSNES,  IOWA 

MAKERS  OF  LIGHTNING  RODS  THAT  KEEP  OUT  LIGHTNING 
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Blood  and  Bone  Fertilizers. 

C.  II;  Sandusky,  O. — Within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  there  is  a  fertilizer  manufactured 
which  is  composed  of  fresh  green  hone  and 
blood  and  meat  scraps,  first  steamed,  then 
dried.  Would  you  tell  me  the  value  per 
ton  of  such  a  fertilizer  and  what  it  could 
be  best  used  for,  for  gardening  purposes? 

Ans. — Without  knowing  what  analy¬ 
sis  the  manufacturers  claim  for  it  we 
could  not  figure  the  value.  It  should 
be  like  a  fair  sample  of  blood  and 
bone,  with  perhaps  five  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  and  12  of  phosphoric  acid.  You 
should  have  a  sample  of  it  analyzed  be¬ 
fore  buying  any  large  quantity.  Such 
animal  fertilizers  are  good  as  far  as 
they  go  for  all  grain,  fruit  and  garden 
crops.  You  must  remember  that  there 
is  no  potash  in  blood,  bone,  tankage 
or*  fish — any  fertilizers  from  animal 
substances.  Potash  is  necessary  on 
most  soils.  In  using  this  fertilizer 
we  should  add  300  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  to  each  ton  of  the  blood  and 
bone. 

Lime  for  Hard  Soil. 

J.  L.  II.,  Genoa ,  Ohio. — What  can  I  do  to 
make  my  soil  open,  mellow  and  well 
aerated?  I  have  one  acre  that  I  am  trying 
to  raise  fruit  and  vegetables  on.  It  is  a 
heavy  clay  loam,  and  has  had  a  coat  of 
barnyard  fertilizer  every  year  for  10  years. 

I  get  it  well  pulverized  in  Spring  and  stir 
after  every  rain,  yet  by  the  time  my  early 
potatoes  are  ripe  the  soil  is  so  compact  I 
can  hardly  dig  the  few  that  there  are. 
After  reading  the  article  on  lime,  page  101, 

I  thought  that  might  help  some,  though 
limestone  crops  out  on  top  of  the  ground, 
not  more  than  200  feet  away..  If  you  ad¬ 
vise  lime,  which  would  be  better,  burnt  lime 
or  pulverized  limestone?  I  can  get  it  ground 
as  fine  as  sand.  Would  I  get  any  benefit 
this  year? 

Ans. — We  should  use  at  least  one  ton 
of  air-slaked  lime  per  acre,  first  plowing 
under  the  manure  and  then  broadcasting 
lime  on  the  furrows  and  harrowing  it  in. 
This  will  act  to  break  up  the  soil  and 
make  it  mellow.  We  have  known  of 
cases  where  the  soil  dried  out  into  great 
lumps  after  plowing,  no  ordinary  tool 
being  able  to  crush  them.  A  coating  of 
lime  made  them  crumble.  You  will  ob¬ 
tain  some  improvement  this  year,  but 
of  course  you  must  expect  more  scab  on 
the  potatoes  after  using  lime. 

Spreading  or  Piling  Manure. 

V.  G.  W.,  Dutchess  Cb.,  N.  Y.— A  friend 
criticised  me  a  few  days  ago  for  putting 
my  manure  out  in  piles  in  the  fields.  1 
plowed  my  corn  stubble  last  Fall  expecting 
to  sow  oats  and  seed  to  grass  in  the  Spring. 
The  field  4s  a  little  rolling.  I  am  putting 
my  cow  stable  manure  in  snug  piles  in  the 
field,  of  about  75  loads  to  the  pile,  expecting 
to  spread  it  in  the  Spring  with  a  spreader 
before  sowing  the  oats.  Would  I  not  lose 
considerable  of  the  best  part  of  the  manure 
if  I  had  spread  it  each  day  when  drawing 
from  the  stable?  The  ground  would  be 
frozen  and  part  of  the  time  covered  with 
snow  and  beside,  it  could  not  be  spread 
as  evenly  by  hand.  The  manure  spreader 
could  not  be  used  in  cold  weather,  especially 
on  the  plowed  field. 

Ans. — We  think  this  matter  of  haul- 
ing  out  manure  is  a  labor  question.  If 
the  manure  can  be  hauled  and  spread 
directly  from  the  barn  yard,  you  save 
the  labor  of  piling  and  reloading  in 
the  Spring.  In  a  late  Spring,  when 
work  presses  hard,  the  time  spent  in 
spreading  the  piled  manure  often  puts 
the  entire  season’s  work  behind.  There 
is  a  loss  of  manure  both  when  spread 
through  the  Winter  and  piled.  When 
spread  on  rolling  ground,  especially 
where  the  water  runs  freely  over  the 
sod,  there  is  some  loss  by  leaching.  We 
think  this  loss  is  largely  confined  to  the 
nitrates,  so  that  when  such  manure  is 
plowed  under  the  soluble  nitrogen  has 
been  pretty  much  taken  out.  Part  of 
the  nitrates  will  be  held  in  the  soil,  but 
there  is,  without  doubt,  some  loss.  There 
is  also  more  or  less  loss  in  the  piles 
through  fermentation,  but  during  the 
Winter  season  some  of  the  organic 
nitrogen  in  this  piled  manure  becomes 
soluble  so  that  in  the  Spring  such  man¬ 
ure  is  more  rapidly  available  than  that 
spread  out  and  exposed  through  the 
Winter.  All  these  things  enter  the 


question,  which  comes  down  to  the  labor 
problem.  On  our  own  farm,  which  is 
rough,  we  should  pile  the  manure  and 
spread  in  Spring.  On  a  reasonably  level 
farm  we  should  do  the  same  provided 


SINGULAR  LIMESTONE  FORMATION. 
See  Page  263. 

we  had  teams  and  men  enough  to 
spread  the  manure  without  interfering 
with  Spring  work.  If  not,  we  should 
spread  from  the  barnyard  when  we 
could. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


•>1*  Par  Qniiaro  —We  wil1  guarantee  to  put 
96  rer  OIJUCU  e,  any  old  ieaky,  worn-out, 

rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

Th«  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  fr««  roofing  book 
fells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today, 

Ifie  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  35.  Elyria,  Obife 


iur  ou  per  aqua. 

Roof-Fix  i 


You  May 
Have  it 

FREE 


Write  us  today  so  we  can 
mail  you  this  book,  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  farmer’s  li¬ 
brary.  This  handy,  (pocket 
sized  book,  entitled — "Preparation  of 
the  Soil”  contains  articles  by  high 
authorities  on  this  subject,  and  to  study 
it  will  mean  larger  and  better  crops  for 
you.  Among  other  things  the  writers  tell 
of  the  vast  importance  of  thorough 
harrowing.  "" 

They  tell  how  to  do  the  work  best  and  why 
best  results  are  obtained  by  using 

Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

This  Is  the  only  harrow  that  will  crush,  cut,  turn, 
smooth  and  level,  all  In  one  operation.  It  Is  low  In 

price,  made  entirely  of  steel  ami  iron  and  is  favorably 
known  every  where  as  ‘theliarrow  of  all  work,’  being 
adapted  to  all  soils,  under  all  conditions.  The  knives 
cut  through  to  the  undersoil,  chopping  the  burled 
trash  but  never  dragging  It  to  the  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it.  Where  we  have  no  dealer 
we  ship  direct.  But  lirst— write  for  the  Free  Hook.  Do 
It  now  Y our  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will  do. 


ACME 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc., 

It’s  Easiest  on 
Korso  and 
Man 


137  Central  Ava„ 


Millington,  Hi  J. 

Sizes  From 
3  Ft.  to 
17%  Ft.  Wide 


lirpr  I  DRILLING 
TV  Cyl/ly  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  \V  ith  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


R00F5  THAT 

NEVER  WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 

is  nature  s  own  product — not  man  made. 
Quarried  from  solid  rock— split  into  con¬ 
venient  form  for  laying, and  then  in  its 
natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

solid  rock  Can  not  wear  <xtt 

J?urn,’  r“sL  warp,  crack,  tear  or  de¬ 
cay.  1  hat  s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 
Koofs  never  wear  out  and  never  require 

paintingaudrepairinglikeallotherroofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  smU 
able  for  any  building,  new  or  old.  Give 
perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates 
because  spark  and  fire-proof.  Alford  clean 
cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  col  d. 
hirst  cost  only  a  trifle  more  than  short 
lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for 
all  time.  Don  t  spend  more  money  for 

P«°-pnrvSa"K‘-,WM  to  us  for  our  free  b°ok 
ROOFS  —it  will  Bave  you  money.  Give 
name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 
Box  IO  Granville,  N.  Y. 


i—  fertilizer: 

I  TANKAGE  -  -  $12.00  per  ton 
I  IRON  CITY  -  -  22.00  per  ton 

I  Delivered  freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  New  York  State. 
Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 
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I  1 

I!  Cash  Prizes  8 

1  1 

111  for  the  best  crops  of  CORN  and  POTATOES 

grown  on  the 

1  Stockbridge  special  Manures  I 

I  i 

III  Send  for  our  Prize  Announcement,  now  ready.  If  you  do  not  Jli 

|:|  use  the  Stockbridge  regularly,  put  in  an  acre  this  year  and  tyy  for  |5| 

|||  one  of  our  prizes.  55? 

j:|  In  the  great  potato  contests  conducted  by  the  “American  Agricul- 

5:2  turist,”  the  celebrated  prize  crop,  ^38^  bushels,  “Dakota  Reds,”  together 

with  the  20  largest  and  best  crops,  were  grown  exclusively  on  the  55? 

Stockbridge.  The  crops,  table  varieties,  wdiich  took  the  Stockbridge  55? 

;;;  prizes  for  1908  are  as  follows:  ?5? 

««  53 

J.  M.  Pease,  Variety,  “Belle,”  436  26-60  bush.  j(:| 

^  J.  L.  Lihby,  Variety,  “Green  Mountain,”  432  “  JU 

£•£  S.  D.  Knight,  Variety,  '‘Green  Mountain,”  399  5-60  “ 

C.  A.  Lowell.  Variety,  “  Green  Mountain,”  390  42-60  “ 

55?  0  *3 

1:2  The  Stockbridge  prizes  for  Corn  weye  awarded  for  the  follow-  Si 

53  ing  yields  in  1908,  of  shelled  corn:  $5| 

A-  W.  Butler . 82  bush. 

J.  L,  Libby, . 77  “  *:! 

Dr.  H.  M.  Moulton . 75  “  55? 

53  Amos  Hunting . .  74  “  (i)l 

jSv? 

g|  What  one  farmer  can  do,  another  can  do;  and  in  using  the  j5| 

gj  Stockbridge  you  do  not  run  any  risk  as  to  fertilizer,  but  stand  a  good  |5j 

(!)  chance  to  win  a  substantial  cash  prize.  SI 

g;  Address  for  all  particulars,  |5| 

M  DAUVITCD  FERTILIZER  43  Chatham  St.  f|| 

Si  DM1®®  l\El\  COMPANY  Boston,  Mass.  S! 

53 

Before  purchasing  fertilizers  or  chemicals , 

53  get  02ir  prices  and  terms  of  Payment 

ii  .  — —  $ 
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COOKING  LIME  AND  SULPHUR. 

The  use  of  lime  and  sulphur  is  bound 
to  become  very  common.  Not  only  is  it 
as  good  as,  or  better  than,  anything  else 
for  killing  San  Jose  scale,  but  it  is  fully 
as  good  a  fungicide  as  Bordeaux;  in 
fact,  I  think  it  better.  If  one  rigs  up 
for  it  he  can  prepare  lime  and  sulphur 
almost  as  cheaply  as  Bordeaux.  Some 
go  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a  boiler 
and  cooking  by  steam.  This  would  be 
all  right  if  during  the  spraying  season 
there  were  no  rains,  or  one  could  so 
plan  as  to  have  each  batch  or  cooking 
run  cut  just  at  night.  But  as  that  is 
out  of  the  question  the  steam  cooker  is 
not  the  best  way  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  the  solution  hot  and 
if  allowed  to  cool,  it,  like  the  prepared, 
is  very  liable  to  crystallize,  which  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  get  through  the  noz¬ 
zles.  The  best  apparatus  for  its  pre¬ 
paration  is  to  get  a  large  kettle  and 
set  the  same  in  a  heavy  arch.  The 
walls  of  the  arch  should  be  feet, 
or  more  thick.  It  should  have  a  grate 
and  a  door  that  closes  tight  and  be 
set  high  enough  so  as  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  sprayer 
tank.  A  large  strong  dipper,  holding  as 
much  as  can  be  conveniently  lifted, 
should  be  fastened  to  a  long  handle_.for 
dipping  the  cooked  mess  from  kettle  to 
tank. 

Now,  suppose  a  rain  comes  on  just 
as  the  portion  is  ready  to  use,  or  night 
intervenes;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
close  the  door  to  arch  and  the  walls 
will  keep  contents  of  kettle  hot  for  24 
hours,  or  by  putting  in  a  chunk  and 
keeping  arch  closed,  it  can  be  kept  hot 
for  a  week,  and  so  long  as  kept  hot  it 
will  not  take  any  harm.  By  using  a 
high  grade  of  Ohio  lime,  burned  and 
ground,  we  do  not  have  to  strain  the 
solution  and  have  not  the  least  trouble 
with  clogging  of  nozzles,  and  we  find 
the  expense  of  the  lime  and  sulphur 
ready  to  apply  is  less  than  half  what 
the  prepared  cost,  even  at  wholesale 
prices,  and  then  we  are  dead  sure  we 
have  the  full  strength. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

SCAB  DISEASE  OF  POTATOES. 

Give  the  rule  for  treating  seed  potatoes 
for  the  scab,  and  also  how  long  they  can 
he  kept,  after  treatment,  before  planting. 

I  have  tried  the  suKphur  treatment  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  while  it  helps  some 
it  does  not  seem  to  stop  the  trouble,  espe¬ 
cially  on  a  piece  that  I  am  planting  l'or  a 
series  of  years  to  potatoes,  with  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  to  demonstrate  bow  long  a 
piece  can  be  planted  continuously  without 
•  running  the  land  all  out”  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called.  I  have  planted  it  now  for  15 
years,  and  the  end  is  “not  yet.”  As  far 
as  I  can  see  I  get  as  good  a  crop  now  as 


disease  which  is  spread  by  a  germ.  It  is 
not  only  carried  on  the  seed  but  also  lives 
in  the  soil.  This  is  one  reason  why  most 
growers  follow  a  rotation  so  as  not  to  have 
one  potato  crop  follow  another.  You  will 
see  from  this  that  if  these  germs  are  in 
the  soil  you  could  not  prevent  scab  en¬ 
tirely  even  if  you  killed  all  the  germs  on 
the  seed.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  scab  germ 
to  thrive  best  in  an  alkaline  soil.  That  is 
why  lime  and  wood  ashes  increase  the  dam¬ 
age  from  scab.  The  germs  are  least  active 
when  the  ground  is  sour  and  the  “treat¬ 
ment”  for  your  soil  is  to  keep  it  in  an  acid 
condition.  You  can  scatter  sulphur  in  the 
hill  or  drill  but  this  will  be  expensive. 
You  can  use  such  chemicals  as  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  fish.  These 
tend  to  sour  the  ground  but  might  not  give 
you  high  quality  potatoes.  In  large  field 
culture  farmers  have  overcome  scab  to  a 
large  extent  by  plowing  under  heavy  green 
crops.  Rye  can  be  seeded  among  the  pota¬ 
toes  or  immediately  after  and  when  it 
makes  a  good  growth  in  Spring  plowed 
under  and  rolled  down.  The  decay  of  the 
rye  in  warm  weather  will  sour  the  ground 
somewhat  and  if  the  potatoes  are  planted 
down  in  it  they  will  be  less  scabby.  Aside 
from  proving  a  possible  theory  we  see  little 
advantage  to  be  gained  through  planting 
potatoes  year  after  year  on  the  same  soil. 


Immigrants  For  Farm  Labor. 

II.  II.  IS.,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. — Where,  and 
by  what  means,  should  I  seek  to  supply 
myself  with  hired  help  for  the  coming 
season  ?  I  want  at  least  two  hired  men 
and  will  take  foreigners,  newly  arrived,  if 
I  cannot  get  Americans.  I  would  prefer 
Americans.  I  am  a  farmer  and  have  a 
vineyard  of  25  acres  on  the  east  shore  of 
Cayuga  Lake.  Farm  help  through  all  this 
region  is  so  scarce  and  so  high-priced  that 
very  much  work  goes  undone,  work  that 
should  be  and  would  be  done  if  help  could 
bo  had  at  a  reasonable  cost.  I  think  that 
some  directions  about  where  and  how  to 
get  farm  help  from  New  York  streets,  or 
from  Ellis  Island,  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  a  large  number  of  your  readers. 

Ans. — Both  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  and  the 
New  York  State  Department  conduct 
labor  bureaus.  The  State  Department 
office  is  at  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
You  might  also  write  to  the  Labor  In¬ 
formation  Office  for  Italians,  59  Lafay¬ 
ette  Place,  and  the  Bowery  Mission, 
both  New  York.  A  number  of  influen¬ 
tial  Italians  are  trying  to  influence  more 
of  their  countrymen  to  go  directly  to 
the  country.  The  Bowery  Mission  seeks 
to  find  places  for  men  out  of  work  or 
those  in  the  “bread  line” — which  is  the 
name  given  the  various  groups  of  men 
who  are  fed  by  public  or  private  charity. 
It  is  not  hard  to  secure  gangs  of  men 
for  some  large  enterprise,  but  there  is 
some  risk  and  trouble  in  getting  one  or 
two  men.  Farmers  sometimes  wonder 
why  the  immigrants  just  off  the  ship 
are  not  more  willing  to  go  straight  to 
the  country.  They  should  remember 
that  the  newcomer  is  in  a  strange  land, 
unfamiliar  with  language  or  habits.  In 
the  city  he  meets  people  of  his  own 
race,  who  are  interested  in  keeping  him 
here  while  his  money  lasts.  Put  yourself 
in  his  place  and  see  how  eager  you 
would  be  to  leave  your  own  people  and 
strike  out  into  an  unknown  country. 


A  profit  of  $1400. 

on  Twelve  Acres,  due  to  Spraying 

THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  summarizes  its  results 
in  a  series  of  spraying-  experiments  on  a  12 -acre 
orchard  as  follows : 

“Since  the  trees  used  experimentally  averaged  a  yield 
of  about  8  bushels  each,  and  nearly  half  of  the  value  of  the 
crop,  at  a  most  conservative  estimate,  must  be  credited  to 

spraying,  nearly  $1400.  must  be  allotted  as  the  esti¬ 
mated  profit  from  spraying  this  orchard.  This  estimate 
is  net  after  allowing  $125.,  a  liberal  figure,  for  cost  of  treat¬ 
ment.  If  the  other  unsprayed  orchards  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  be  accepted  as  the  criteria  of  productiveness,  instead 
of  our  very  conservative  estimates,  the  allotted  gain  would 
need  to  be  increased  fully  50  per  cent,  for  all  such  unspray¬ 
ed  trees  produced  less  than  one-fourth  as  much  marketable 
fruit  as  these  experimental  trees,  although  of  the  same  size. ’  ’ 

Spray  with  “  PYROX,” 

made  from  non-burning  arsenate  of  lead  and 
non-burning  bordeaux  mixture,  resulting  in  a 
non-burning  combination  that  kills  all  leaf¬ 
eating  insects  and  protects  trees,  fruits,  pota¬ 
toes,  vegetables,  etc.,  from  blight,  rot,  scab  and 
fungous  diseases.  Do  not  put  it  off.  Write 
now  for  prices  so  as  to  get  your  work  in  early. 
Remember  it  is  easier  to  prevent  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  and  insect  attacks  than  to  cure  them. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

43  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


TO  KILL 


San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 

The  hest  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Wash. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

BERGEN PORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  lOO  William  St.,  /V.  V. 


FUMA 


liPfllll  A  ”,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

“  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  tlie  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

8with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Perm  Yan,  N.  Y. 


The  FARMERS*  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Fanners  should  grow  all  manner 
Of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  8  wi  no,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home  . . 
as  well  as  the  -  ■ 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-G,  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


when  I  began,  with  the  exception  of  an 
increasing  amount  of  scab,  which  with  the 
right  kind  of  treatment,  I  think  I  can  over¬ 
come.  7..  B. 

Massach  u  setts. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  Bul¬ 
letin  168  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  contains 
sound  advice  : 

‘‘Where  potatoes  are  grown  on  a  limited 
scale,  the  seed  may  be  sacked  in  burlap 
sacks  and  soaked  before  cutting  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  solution  for  1%  hour:  Formalin 
(40  per  cent  solution),  1  quart;  water,  30 
gallons. 

“Where  it  is  desired  to  treat  the  pota¬ 
toes  on  a  larger  scale,  the  following  method 
is  more  applicable  :  Crate  the  potatoes  and 
place  in  a  tight  room  of  known  dimensions 
which  can  be  securely  closed  and  fastened. 
Place  24  ounces  of  potassium  permangan¬ 
ate  in  a  large  dishpan  and  pour  upon  this 
four  pints  of  formalin  solution  (40  per 
cent).  Close  the  room  tightly  and  leave  the 
potatoes  exposed  for  about  36  to  48  hours. 
The  formaldehyde  gas  is  liberated  and  kills 
the  scab  fungus  without  injuring  the  sprout¬ 
ing  power  of  the  seed.  The  above  men¬ 
tioned  proportions  of  material  are  given  for 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  The  proportion 
should  be  varied,  of  course,  when  a  larger 
space  is  used.” 

We  prefer,  if  possible,  to  rinse  off  the 
potatoes  in  clean  water  before  putting  them 
to  soak.  IVe  have  practiced  the  method  of 
scattering  sulphur  over  the  seed  pieces  for 
some  years.  It  helps  hut  is  not  so  sure  as 
soaking.  The  potatoes  can  he  kept  two 
weeks  after  soaking  before  cutting — if 
necessary.  In  such  case  you  may  be  sure 
that  no  sprouts  have  been  injured.  The 
sulphur  not  only  destroys  many  of  the 
scab  germs  but  helps  preserve  the  seed 
pieces  from  rotting.  This  scab  is  a  skin 


The  Best  Prize  is  a  Profitable  Crop 

Insure  Your  Profits  By  Using' 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

The  Standard  For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

There’s  a  Reason  and  Your 
Crops  Will  Make  It  Plain  To  You 

Remember  the  Papers  Fit  the  Goods. 

Our  Fertilizer  Literature  Sent  Free  If  You  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

24  STONE  STREET,  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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SUGAR  BEET  GROWING  IN  MICHIGAN 
What  Farmers  Get  From  It. 

The  Business. — “The  Farmer’s  Share 
— What  Sugar  Beets  Pay  Him,”  is  the 
heading  of  an  article  on  page  113.  I 
read  the  article  over  carefully,  and 
noted  the  expense  and  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  farmer,  which  was  $4.70 
per  acre,  or,  in  other  words,  they 
charged  up  $50  to  Mr.  Fessenden,  and 
in  so  doing  they  received  his  crop  of 
beets  for  $3.48  per  ton  instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  him  $5  a  ton  as  he  expected.  I  am 
located  four  miles  from  the  Alma  sugar 
factory,  and  V/z  mile  from  the  St. 

Louis  (Mich.)  sugar  factory.  I  have 
raised  sugar  beets  on  my  farm  with 
one  exception  for  the  past  nine  years, 
and  in  that  time  we  have  had  wet 
weather,  dry  weather,  heavy  rains  after 
planting,  and  all  of  the  different  changes 
to  contend  with,  and  yet  there,  is  -no 
crop  that  has  done  so  much  to  -im¬ 
prove  the  country  and  give  impetus  to 
better  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  has 
the  growing  of  sugar  beets.  They  will 
grow  and  do  better  in  a  wet  season 
than  any  other  crop,  and  in  a  dry  season 
like  the  last  was,  the  tonnage  per  acre 
will  be  lighter,  but  the  sugar  per  cent 
will  be  higher,  which,  as  I  will  show 
later  on  in  the  article  gives  a  higher 
price  per  ton  for  the  beets. 

The  Contracts  used  by  the  factories 
here  give  the  farmer  $4.50  per  ton  for 
12  per  cent  sugar,  and  33 j/j  cents  per 
ton  additional  for  each  per  cent  above 
12  per  cent,  and  33J/j  cents  less  per  ton 
for  each  per  cent  below  12  per  cent 
sugar  in  beets.  By  that  contract  a 
farmer  gets  pay  for  what  he  raises; 
each  load  is  tested  an.d  paid  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  per  cent  of  sugar  found 
in  the  sample  taken  from  the  load.  The 
St.  Louis  factory  this  year  has  paid 
as  high  as  $8.10  per  ton  for  some,  that 
being  the  highest,  and  $4.70  per  ton 
being  the  lowest.  There  are  only  a 
very  few  farmers  who  raise  beets  on 
what  is  known  as  flat  rate  contract, 
and  those  who  did  this  last  year  were 
the  losers  by  it,  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather,  which  helped  to  put  more 
sugar  per  cent  in  the  beets. 

How  to  Raise. — No  one  should  try 
to  raise  a  crop  of  sugar  beets  unless 
his  land  is  in  condition  to  do  it.  In 
the  first  place,  any  soil  that  will  grow 
a  good  crop  of  corn  will  ordinarily 
produce  a  good  crop  of  sugar  beets 

the  next  year,  and  the  more  thorough 
the  cultivation  given  the  corn  the-  bet¬ 
ter  will  be  the  crop,  which  will  in¬ 

crease  the  possibilities  for  a  good  crop 
of  sugar  beets.  The  corn  ground 

should  be  gone*  over  with  a  float  to 

smash  or  crush  down  the  corn  stubble, 
and  if  it  can  be  done  while  the  ground 
is  frozen  it  is  the  best  time  and  the 
stubble  will  be  got  rid  of  then  in  the 
best  shape.  The  plowing  should  be 
done  as  early  as  the  ground  is  fit  to 
plow  in  the  Spring,  and  it  should  be 
well  plowed,  no  cut  and  covering  done, 
for  the  better  the  plowing  the  better 
the  fitting  can  be  done,  and  that  is 
very  important  in  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  the  seed.  The.  plowing 
should  be  followed  With  th'e  roller, 
then  harrow,  then  roll  again,  follow¬ 
ing  with  disk  or  spring-tooth  drag, 
then  follow  with  a  float,  which  will 
smooth  and  level  the  surface,  and  re¬ 
peat  until  the  surface  is  a  perfect  seed 
bed.  When  drilling  put  seed  enough 
to  insure  a  good  stand  of  beets.  Cul¬ 
tivation  should  begin  as  soon  as  a  per¬ 
son  can  see  the  rows,  and  do  not  be 
afraid  to  cultivate.  After  the  beets  are 
blocked  and  thinned,  the  cultivator 
should  be  used,  and  the  more  it  is 
worked  until  the  beets  cover  or  shade 
the  ground  the  better.  When  hoeing, 
be  sure  to  cut  out  all  weeds.  In  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crop  after  the  beets  are  loosened 
or  lifted  the  dirt  should  he  well  shaken 
from  the  roots  and  the  beets  thrown  in 
a  pile,  tops  all  one  way;  then  the  top¬ 
ping  should  be  done  with  care  so .  as 
not  to  waste  any  of  the  beet,  cutting 
the  top  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
leaves  and  cut  square  off,  throwing  the 
beets  into  a  close  pile,  and  cover  up 
with  the  tops,  and  in  those  .piles  the 
beets  are  all  right  until  it  freezes  up. 
If  they  cannot  be  delivered  to  the  fac¬ 
tor  until  after  the  first  of  December, 
it  is  then  better  to  draw  and  put  in 
long  piles,  placing  a  covering  of  tops, 
then  just  enough  earth  to  keep  them 
from  freezing. 

Some  Figures. — The  freezing  .  does 
not  lessen  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
beet,  but,  at  the  same  time,  freezing 
lessens  the  weight  and  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  sugar  per  cent  enough  to 
make  any  gain  to  the  farmer,  and  the 
chance  is  that  he  will  lose  thereby.  The 


average  load  of  beets  drawn  to  the  fac¬ 
tories  in  this  county  would  be  about 
three  tons,  while  some  have  drawn 
more  than  twice  that  amount.  The 
farmers  who  draw  from  five  to  nine 
miles  calculate  to  draw  about  three  tons 
at  a  load.  The  past  season  less  than 
one-half  of  the  beets  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  by  teams.  As  a  result  of  the 
above  plan  of  culture  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  The  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co.  re¬ 
ceived  this  last  season  32,255  tons  of 
beets,  from  which  they  made  9,232.815 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  per  ton  paid  the  farmers  for 
the  beets  was  $6.23  per  ton.  making  a 
total  amount  paid  the  farmers  $200,- 
948.65.  The  average  sugar  per  cent 
was  17.2;  the  highest  sugar  per  cent 
being  22.8  and  the  lowest  12.6.  The 
Alma  Sugar  Co.  received  at  their  fac¬ 
tory  43,457  tons  of  beets,  from  which 
they  made  12,000,000  pounds  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar;  they  paid  the  farmers  for 
the  crop  $257,000.  The  average  sugar 
per  cent  was  18,  the  highest  sugar  per 
cent  was  22,  and  the  lowest  was  15  per 
cent;  making  as  total  amount  paid  the 
growers  this  last  season  from  the  two 
sugar  companies  the  sum  of  $457,948.65. 

The  Farmer’s  Share. — In  addition 
to  the  above  figures  T  have  some  in¬ 
dividual  statements  I  wish  to  give 
to  compare  with  those  in  the  article 
referred  to.  First  man  planted  16 
acres;  beets  raised,  126  tons;  cash  re¬ 
ceived,  $780.57 ;  average,  per  acre,  $48  - 
78.  Second  man  planted  six  acres ; 
beets  raised,  71  tons;  cash  received, 
$456.13;  average,  per  acre.  $76.02. 
Third  man  planted  four  acres;  beets 
raised,  36  tons;  cash  received,  $221.15; 
average,  per  acre,  $55.29.  Fourth  man 
planted  four  acres;  beets  raised,  43 
tons;  cash  received,  $259.44;  average, 
per  acre,  $64.86.  Fifth  man  planted 
17  acres;  beets  raised,  144  jX  tons; 
cash  received,  $892.67 ;  average,  per 
acre,  $52.51.  Sixth  man  planted  five 
acres;  beets  raised.  43  tons;  cash  re¬ 
ceived,  $271.32;  average,  per  acre, 
$54.26.  The  above  are  calculated  to 
be  an  average  of  the  growers,  and  they 
are  from  three  different  townships. 
One  of  the  men  told  me  that  his  beets 
delivered  at  the  factory,  paying  for  all 
work,  cost  him  $30.30  per  acre.  The 
growers  in.  the  article  pay  too  much  for 
the  seed,  and  the  hauling  is  too  high; 
beets  can  be  delivered  anywhere  in  a 
radius  of  two  miles  of  either  one  of 
the  factories  for  45  cents  per  ton. 

T he  New  York  Contract. — In  the 
article  the  writer  says:  “If  there  is 
any  contract  with  the  farmers  built 
nearer  the  shape  of  a  jug  handle  than 
this,  we  would  like  to  see  it.”  I  can¬ 
not  say  I  do,  and  I  can  truthfully  say 
I  want  nothing  to  do  with  any  factory 
that  would  put  out  such  a  contract. 
Why  will  farmers  submit  to  any  such 
deal?  In  this  country  such  a  deal  as 
the  settlement  made  with  Mr.  Fessen¬ 
den  would  be  discussed  at  the  farmers’ 
clubs,  farmers’  institutes  and  Sub¬ 
ordinates  and  County  Grange  meetings, 
and  the  factory  managers  would  soon 
think  they  had  punched  a  hornet’s 
nest,  and  as  a  result  they  would  he 
hustling  around  to  see  if  they  could  fix 
things  up  in  some  honorable  way.  No 
factory  managers  can  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  hold  the  key  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  sugar  fac¬ 
tory,  and  the  farmers  know  that  a  beet 
sugar  factory  cannot  turn  out  its  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  of  sugar  annually  un¬ 
less  they  get  the  beets  from  the  farm¬ 
ers.  The  work  between  farmer  and 
factory  should  be  mutual  and  co-op¬ 
erative  in  its  operations. 

NEWTON  BURNS. 


The  Am  rati  can  Lemon  Industry. — All 
about  San  Diego  Bay ,  Cal.,  is  found  the 
American  lemon  belt.  Here  are  grown  the 
finest  lemons  in  the  world.  The  soil  and 
climate  are  suited  to  the  successful  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  fruit  and  they  are  here 
grown  in  large  quantities.  Here  also  is 
located  the  only  American  citric  acid  and 
oil  of  lemon  factory,  crushing  10  tons  of 
lemons  each  day,  the  growers  receiving  25 
cents  per  100  pounds,  sending  in  ail  the 
small,  overlarge  and  irregular  shaped 
fruits.  j.  y.  p. 


Paint  Talks,  No.  4— Painting  Farm  Implements 

Do  not  buy  “dipped”  implements.  Know  beforehand,  if  possible,  that 
your  implements  are  painted  with  Pure  White  Lead  and  linseed  oil  But 
if  you  cannot  be  sure  when  you  purchase  your  implements,  at  least  in 
repainting  them  you  can  make  sure  that  nothing  but  the  purest  White 
Lead  and  linseed  oil  are  used. 

The  extent  to  which  your  implements  are  exposed 
to  all  kinds  of  weather  makes  necessary  the  same 
extreme  care  in  painting  as  you  vyould  exercise  in 
painting  the  exterior  of  your  buildings.  The  cost 
of  your  implements  runs  into  big  figures,  and  the 
use  of  a  cheap  paint  only  increases  that  cost;  where¬ 
as,  the  use  of  a  good  paint  keeps  your  implements 
in  the  best  repair  and  pays  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  To  be  sure  you’re  getting  only  the  purest 
White  Lead  and  linseed  oil,  look  for  the  Dutch 
Boy  Painter  trade-mark. 

Meantime,  send  for  our  Painting  Outfit,  and  if  you  need  paint 
immediately  ask  your  dealer  for  White 
Lead  with  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  Trade¬ 
mark,  It  is  the  common-sense  paint  ma¬ 
terial  for  farmers  who  manage  their  farms 
on  a  business  basis. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  folloicina  cities' 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago,  Cleveland.  St.  Louis;  [John  T. 

Lewis  &  Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia)  ; 

[National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh], 


Painting  Outfit 
F  ree 

We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  things 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  House-owners’ 
Painting  Outfit  No.  8, 
It  includes: 

t — Book  of  color 
schemes  (state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte¬ 
rior  schemes. 

2  —Specifications 
for  all  kinds  of 
painting. 

3—1  nstrument 
for  detecting 
adulteration  in 
paint  material, 
with  directions 
for  using  it. 

Free  on  request  to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners  Paint¬ 
ing  Outfit  No  8, 


mm* tm 


mmmm* 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad¬ 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iPon  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
bigger  crops  with  the  Calioon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Sowers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  save 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops.  It's  free. 

GOODELL  CO.,  14  M n l n  St.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


“Continental”  Binder 

Three  generations  of  farmers  have  used  the  Johnston  binder— 
we  have  been  building  them  better  and  better  for  58  years— no  wonder  users  call 
them  the  “King  of  Binders.” 

The  Johnston  Binder  has  greater  strength  and  more  elevator  capacity  than 
any  other  Binder.  Roller  bearing  wheels,  folding  dividers,  right-hand  levers  in 
easy  reach  of  the  driver,  an  adjustable  reel  and  back  wing,  which  can  be  set  for 
any  kind  of  grain  under  all  soil  conditions,  a  trip  that  never  repeats,  a  knotter 
that  always  ties.  Every  Binder  is  guaranteed.  Built  in  4  sizes.  The  Johnston 
Binder  meets  every  requirement  of  the  farmer. 

Write  today  for  our  1909  Library  describing  the  Johnston  Farm  Tools. 

The  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 


Stevens  Late  Champion. — The  Hope- 
Farm  man  speaks  of  several  people  asking 
about  Stevens  Late  Champion  strawberry, 

I  would'  advise  testing  this  variety  well 
before  planting  largely.  I  have  grown  this 
berry  for  the  past  three  years  (plants  from 
J.  II.  Hale)  and  fail  to  discover  its  good 
qualities,  if  it  1ms  any,  but  several  bad 
ones.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  a  late 
berry ;  begins  to  ripen  three  or  four  days 
after  Glen  Mary  and  ripens  the  crop  prac¬ 
tically  all  at  once.  I  find  that  Sample, 
Glen  Mary,  Miss  Boston,  Nick  Ohmer  and 
other  varieties  produce  fine  fruit,  from  one 
week  to  10  days  after  the  Champion  has 
gone  out  of  business.  It'  well  taken  care 
of  the  planls  show  up  fine,  berries  large, 
some  very  handsome :  majority  have  bad 
dark  seedy  points.  Not  a  good  shipper, 
not  a  good  table  berry,  certainly  not  a 
berry  for  this  section.  Let  us  bear  from 
other  parts.  What  l  am  looking  for  is  a 
berry  equal  to  Hie  Marshall  and  late  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word.  f.  p.  b. 

Picton,  N.  J. 
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BURBANK’S  CREATIONS. 

Please  see  below  a  list  of  Burbank’s 

creations  that  I  have  fully  tested  and 

find  worth  while:  Winterstein  apple, 
% 

Royal  walnut,  Paradox  walnut,  Santa 
Rosa  Soft  Shell  walnut,  Pineapple 
quince,  Phenomenal  berrv,  Primus 
berry,  Shasta  daisy,  Crimson  Winter 
rhubarb.  You  will  note  that  there  are 
no  plums  in  this  list,  but  I  am  now 
grafting  some  of  his  new  plums,  and 
may  report  how  they  succeed  with  me 
later.  I  will  say  that  his  plums  in  our 
local  markets  are  exceedingly  attractive 
and  also  good  to  eat. 

The  Winterstein  apple  has  the  Graven- 
stein  flavor  and  comes  a  little  later, 
making  it  a  desirable  variety  for  that 
reason  alone.  It  is  also  a  strong  grower 
and  heavy  bearer.  The  Royal  and  Par¬ 
adox  walnuts  must  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  In  growth  they  distance  even 
the  native  California  black.  The  Par¬ 
adox  has  exceedingly  beautiful  and 

very  fragrant  foliage.  The  Santa  Rosa 
Soft  Shell  is  a  fine  nut.  I  have  50 

trees  of  this  variety  now  bearing,  and 
while  a  number  of  varieties  of  walnuts 
are  bidding  for  first  place,  I  see  no 
reason  yet  for  discarding  or  grafting 
my  trees.  I  will  say  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  I  have  bearing  the  Mammoth, 
Mayette,  Alpine,  Glady  anJ  Praepar- 
turiens,  and  a  seedling  of  my  own,  all 
good  nuts,  but  none  better  in  quality 

than  the  Santa  Rosa. 

The  Pineapple  quince  is  as  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  common  varieties  listed  by 
our  nurserymen  as  a  Newtown  Pippin 
is  better  than  a  Ben  Davis.  I  will 
say,  however,  that  Mr.  Roeding’s 
Smyrna  quince,  while  not  quite  up  to 
the  Pineapple  in  flavor,  is  a  stronger 
grower  and  a  very  fine  quince.  Bur¬ 
bank’s  Phenomenal  berry  is  gaining  In 
popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds.  With 
a  decided  raspberry  flavor,  it  surpasses 
the  Logan  in  size,  color,  flavor  and 
growth  of  vine.  Of  all  the  berries  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  if  we  could 
choose  but  one  that  one  would  be  the 
Phenomenal.  The  Primus  is  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  for  the  family  garden.  It  is  early, 
with  a  decided  wild  berry  flavor,  but  a 
little  too  soft  for  shipping. 

Crimson  Winter  rhubarb,  as  its  name 
implies,  grows  in  the  Winter.  V'e  have 
it  in  our  garden  now  ready  to  use. 
The  Shasta  daisy  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  flower  garden,  and  is  becoming 
quite  popular.  For  cut  flowers  and  de¬ 
corating,  it  is  especially  fine,  and  will 
last  for  weeks  in  water. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  Mr.  Burbank’s 
new  fruits  may  be  “worthless  and  in¬ 
ferior  stuff,”  as  Mr.  Mead  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve,  and  it  may  be  also  that  some  of 
them  may  not  succeed  or  be  profitable 
in  all  climates.  It  would  be  asking 
almost  too  much  to  expect  a  variety  of 
fruit  that  does  best  in  a  mild  climate 
to  do  just  as  well  in  a  cold  climate. 
We  may  not  find  Mr.  Burbank’s  spine¬ 
less  cactus  a  beauty  and  a  joy  forever 
in  our  gardens,  but  if  it  serves  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  and 
proves  to  be  a  valuable  forage*  plant 
in  times  of  drought,  perhaps  saving 
many  cattle  from  starvation  and  pos¬ 
sible  humans,  too,  then  all  hail  to  him 
who  brought  it  forth.  In  conclusion, 
what’s  the  matter  with  the  Burbank  po¬ 
tato?  In  my  boyhood  days  I  was  taught 
that  potatoes  “run  out”  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  new  varieties  must  take  their 
place,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Burbank 
potato  it  seems  to  improve  with  age. 
For  25  years  we  have  eaten  Burbank 
potatoes,  and  really  the  last  sack  was 
the  very  best  of  all ! 

California.  Horace  g.  keesling. 


Cedars  and  Apple  Trees. 

W.  J.  Cazenovia,  N.  I7. — My  father 
has  an  orchard  containing  40  trees,  nearly 
all  apple.  They  were  planted  22  years  ago. 
The  orchard  is  surrounded  on  south  and 
west  sides  by  cedar  hedge,  trees  now  16 
feet  high.  The  apples  are  poor  in  quality ; 
trees  do  not  yield  well.  I  have  been  told 
apples  would  not  grow  so  near  cedar.  The 
hedge  was  designed  for  a  wind-break  to 
house. 

Ans. — The  fact  about  cedar  and  apple 
is  that  a  disease  known  as  Cedar  rust 
often  attacks  the  apple.  Several  experi¬ 
ment  station  have  issued  bulletins  about 
this.  This  disease  lives  a  part  of  its 
life  in  the  cedars.  It  cannot  develop  so 
as  to  injure  the  apple  if  there  are  no 
cedars  near  by.  It  is  a  rule  of  good  ap¬ 


ple  growers  to  cut  the  cedars  down. 
Very  likely  the  cedars  are  responsible 
for  a  share  of  the  failure  of  this  apple 
orchard,  but  the  apple  trees  may  not 
have  had  the  best  care  in  cultivating  or 
pruning. 

Manure  Compared  With  Fertilizer. 

M.  II.  J .,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. — Which 
would  be  the  cheaper,  buying  manure  at  $1 
a  two-horse  load  and  drawing  three  miles 
over  macadam,  or  buying  fertilizer  to  put 
on  green  sward  for  corn  ? 

Ans. — Suppose  you  average  a  ton  of 
manure  at  a  load.  If  the  manure  is  of 
average  quality  you  get  for  one  dollar 
10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  six  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  12  of  potash.  If  you  bought 
this  plant  food  in  chemicals  you  would 
have  to  pay  at  least  17  cents  a  pound 
for  the  nitrogen  and  five  cents  each  for 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  or  $2.60 
for  all.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  haul 
and  spread  a  load?  When  buying  man¬ 
ure  you  should  also  figure  some  value 
for  the  bulk  or  humus  which  the  man¬ 
ure  adds  to  the  soil.  For  use  on  corn 
the  manure  is  cheaper  at  the  price  than 
chemicals,  yet  it  may  still  pay  you  to 
buy  some  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
to  use  with  the  manure.  You  will  see 
from  the  figures  given  above  that  the 
manure  contains  more  nitrogen  than 
phosphoric  acid,  and  about  as  much  as  of 
potash.  The  corn  plant  requires  a  good 
supply  of  the  other  chemicals  to  de¬ 
velop  cob  and  grain  properly.  There 
ought  to  be  three  times  as  much  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  twice  as  much  potash  as 
of  nitrogen.  Acid  phosphate  and  muriate 
of  potash  make  a  good  combination 
with  manure.  In  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  six  tons  of  manure  with  this  mix¬ 
ture  added  gave  as  large  a  crop  as  10 
tons  of  manure. 


SWIFTS 

ANIMAL 

FERTILIZERS 

Active  all 
the  time 


NOW 

Is  the  Time 

to  think  about  fertilizers.  You 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  Swift's 
Animal  Fertilizers,  because  their 
producing  qualities  have  never 
been  surpassed  and  they  have 
been  used  for  many  years.  They 
start  the  crops  quickly  and  supply 
the  needed  plant  food  contin¬ 
uously  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Fine  and  dry — running  easily  through  any  drill  or  planter. 

Note  What  Others  Say 

"For  the  past  7  years,  I  have  nsed  your  special  Grass  Mixture  for  top  dressing 
tty  grasslands,  and  the  annual  crop  has  averaged  3  tons  per  acre  of  most  excellent 
bay*  [Signed]  T.  M.  Norton,  Bedford,  Mass. 

“I  top-dressed  last  spring  with  the  Animal  Brand  and  600  lbs.  of  Special  Grass 
Mixture,  and  the  results  were  fine  in  every  wav.  I  used  600  lbs.  per  acre  on  five 
acres,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  more  than  doubled  the  hay  crop,  as  I  am 
sure  that  I  cut  ten  tons  of  hay  from  the  five  acres.” 

[Signed]  H.  A.  Blake,  Caledonia  County,  Vt. 

Swift’s  Animal  Fertilizers  made  from  animal  products  can  be 
profitably  used  with  or  without  manure,  on  all  kinds  of  soil.  They 
contain  potash  in  the  best  forms  adapted  to  crops  and  are  swift, 
superior,  sure. 

See  local  agent  or  write  us.  Free  Pocket  Memo  Booklet  con¬ 
taining  valuable  crop  information  on  application. 

Swift’s  Lowell  Fertilizer  Co. 

40  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass* 
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BRADLEY  VALUE 
BRADLEY  QUALITY 


as  combined  in 


Bradley’s  F  ertilizers 


ABSOLUTELY 

UNEQUALLED 


The  fundamental  idea  of  the  founder  of  the  Bradley 
business,  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Bradley,  was  to  give  the  public  what 
it  wanted,  full  measure,  at  the  price  it  demanded.  Fifty  years 
of  experience  has  proven  the  soundness  of  his  business  judg¬ 
ment;  and  today, — such  is  the  confidence  of  our  customers  in 
our  goods — farmers  call  not  so  much  for  a  certain  content  of 
this  or  that  plant  food,  but  for 

“BRADLEY’S” 

for  corn,  or  for  potatoes,  or  for  grass  “  the  same  as  they  have 
always  had and  it  is  because  we  have  never  abused  that  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  have  come  to  feel  with  good  reason  that 
BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS— best  by  every  test— are 

“Absolutely  Unequalled” 

Our  Local  Agents  will  give  your  inquiries  prompt  and 
careful  attention.  Where  we  have  no  local  agent,  we  hope  you 
will  write  us  direct.  We  want  agents  where  now  we  have 
none.  Perhaps  this  may  mean  you.  Write  today. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

92  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 
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GROWING  RHUBARB. 

If  Mr.  Burbank  or  some  other  nat¬ 
uralist,  should  discover  a  fruit  or  veg¬ 
etable  which  would  prove  as  valuable 
an  addition  to  the  home  garden  or  mar¬ 
ket  truckman  as  has  the  rhubarb  plant 
surely  the  whole  world  would  know  it, 
and  their  fortune  would  be  made.  Rhu¬ 
barb  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
easily  produced  vegetables  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  has  a  good  sale  at  remunerative 
prices  from  Christmas  until  about  May, 
when  it  becomes  too  plentiful  in  some 
markets.  The  Summer  prices  range 
75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  while  earlier 
in  the  season  two  cents  per  stalk 
is  a  common  price.  An  acre  of 
rhubarb  will  yield  approximately  4.000 
bushels  in  a  year,  but  to  obtain  the 
highest  prices  of  course  it  must  be  forced 
in  a  greenhouse  or  cellar.  To  do  this 
the  plants  are  lifted  before  the  frost 
comes — about  October  1 — and  placed  in 
good  earth,  where  they  have  a  warm 
temperature  but  sunlight  is  not  neces¬ 
sary. 

A  bed  may  be  started  bv  either  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  or  planting  the  roots.  It 
takes  a  year  longer  to  get  started  if 
the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  plants  are  set 
with  roots.  These  arc  set  in  the  ground 
about  two  inches  deep.  The  rows'  are 


ty-five  feet  is  sufficiently  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  even  on  rich  soil.  I  do  not  favor 
the  plan  of  planting  peach  trees  as 
fillers  in  apple  orchards.  The  trees 
grow  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
apples  that,  unless  the  apple  trees  be 
set  quite  a  distance  apart,  they  will 
soon  crowd  the  apple  trees  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  may  work  an  injury. 
Then,  too,  peach  trees  are  out  of  place 
among  apple  trees  when  the  season  for 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  is  at  hand. 
The  full  strength  mixture  such  as  is 
desirable  to  use  on  the  apples  in  the 
growing  season  will  kill  the  foliage  of 
the  peach,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  spray  the  apple  trees  without  the 
spray  being  thrown  or  carried  by  the 
wind  to  the  peach  trees.  With  the 
possibility  and  advisability  of  planting 
Yellow  Transparent  trees  20  feet  apart, 
it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  consider 
peaches  in  connection.  An  apple  or¬ 
chard  with  peach  fillers  is  always  a 
rather  ragged  institution  after  a  few 
years’  time.  I  believe  that  the  corres¬ 
pondent  would  be  better  pleased  with 
the  orchards  separate.  The  correspon¬ 
dent  does  not  state  whether  he  desires 
peaches  for  home  or  market.  I  take 
it  for  granted,  as  he  does  not  reside 
in  the  commercial  belt,  that  a  general 


RHUBARB  PATCH  AT  SAILORS’  SNUG  HARBOR. 


four  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  are  set 
three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  October 
or  November  is  the  best  time  for  plant¬ 
ing,  but  it  may  also  be  done  in  early 
Spring.  After  planting  and  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  hard  it  is  all  covered 
about  three  or  four  inches  deep  with 
coarse  stable  manure.  In  the  Spring 
the  coarse  manure  is  raked  off  and  the 
finer  part  is  forked  or  cultivated  in 
between  the  rows.  Very  little  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  then  necessary  except  to  keep 
the  weeds  down  for  a  short  time,  when 
the  large  leaves  practically  cover  the 
ground  which  keeps  the  weeds  from 
growing.  A  bed  started  in  October  will 
yield  a  small  crop  the  first  year  and  a 
full  crop  the  second.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year  the  plants  can  be  used 
for  forcing,  but  they  should  only  be 
used  for  this  purpose  once  in  three  years. 
This  can  be  done  by  using  only  a  part 
of  the  bed  each  year.  Rhubarb,  or 
pie  plant,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  is 
valuable  as  both  a  food  and  a  medicine. 
When  canned  for  Winter  use  it  keeps 
perfectly  and  is  always  relished. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


purpose  selection  is  desired.  I  would 
name  Greensboro,  Carman,  Champion, 
Llberta,  and  Gold  Drop.  The  first  : 
three  are  white  fleshed,  the  latter  two 
yellow.  The  first  two  are  partial  clings, 
the  latter  three  free.  They  ripen  in 
about  the  order  in  which  they  are  nam¬ 
ed.  Gold  Drop  is  very  similar  to  Lem¬ 
on  Free,  which  is  much  liked  for  its 
excellence  for  canning.  It  has  a  better 
tree  than  Lemon  Free — more  vigorous 
in  growth.  f.  h.  ballou. 


PLANTING  YELLOW  TRANSPARENT. 

II.  fl.  lf\,  Miamisburtj,  O. — What  dis¬ 
tance  apart  do  you  advise  planting  Vel- 
low  Transparent  apple  trees?  Could  peach 
trees  he  planted  in  between  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  early  and 
the  best  late  peach?  I  mean  the  peach 
that  will  produce  the  finest  fruit  with 
thinning  and  the  best  of  care. 

Ans. — Yellow  Transparent  apple  trees 
can  be  safely  planted  closer  together 
than  most  of  our  standard  sorts.  The 
habit  of  growth  dwarfish  and  upright. 
On  moderately  fertile  soil  I  should 
plant  them  twenty  feet  apart.  Twen- 


Plant  Lice  on  Snowball. 

D.  S.  M.j  Saranac,  A'.  Y. —  I  have  a  snow¬ 
ball  shrub  that  is  infested  with  lice  every 
season  just  as  the  blossoms  are  about  to 
open  ;  they  collect  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  curl  up  and  soon  the 
blossoms  turn  brown  and  dry  up,  the  leaves 
also.  Later  it  will  leaf  out  again,  but  no 
blossoms ;  the  lice  are  greenish  gray  and 
are  very  small,  but  in  large  numbers  on 
every  leaf.  I  have  sprayed  with  different 
things.  Last  year  I  fumigated  with  sul¬ 
phur,  but  it  did  not  help  any. 

Ans. — The  foliage  of  the  snowball  shrub 
is  quite  frequently  infested  with  lice, 
which  harm  it  so  that  it  seldom  blooms 
well.  The  best  treatment  we  have  ever 
found  is  thoroughly  to  spray  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves  as  soon  as  the  lice 
are  noticed  with  a  solution  of  rose  nico¬ 
tine;  two  teaspoonfuls  to  the  quart  of 
water.  This  is  deadly  poison  to  the 
lice  and  does  not  harm  the  foliage. 
Several  applications  are  usually  needed, 
as  the  lice  apparently  return  when  thq 
effect  of  the  nicotine  wears  off.  Rose 
nicotine  may  be  had  from  most  florists 
or  dealers  in  horticultural  supplies. 


The  Stevens  Late  Champion  is  a  nice- 
looking  market  berry,  but  if  you  plant  it 
you  will  have  trouble  to  sell  the  berries  to 
a  good  Marshall  customer,  the  quality  is 
too  poor.  B  G> 

Rossville,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


How  You,  Yourself,  can  do  Four  Men’s  Lifting 
with  the  Burr  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block 

You  don’t  know  what  you  are  missing — how  much  unnecessary  work 
you  are  doing,  and  how  much  money  you  are  losing — by  not  having 
one  of  these  wonderfully  convenient  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Blocks 
on  your  farm.  You  can  alone  do  nearly  all  the  heavy  lifting  required 
about  your  place  with  our  block— shifting  wagon  boxes,  stretching  wire 
fences,  moving  stones,  logs,  sick  or  injured  animals,  etc. 

The  Burr  is  the  only  rope  block  made  that  is  as  adjustable  as  a  chain 
block.  It  is  the  only  rope  block  made  without  teeth  wedges,  springs, 
etc.,  to  wear,  tear  and  chew  up  good  rope. 

Actually  preserves  rope,  yet  locks  as  unfailingly  and  rigidly  on 
wet  or  greasy  rope  as  on  dry.  Locks  at  an  angle  or  upside  down. 

So  accurate  in  locking  that  load  can  be  raised  and  lowered  a 
hair’s  breadth. 

The  Burr  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block 


is  made  of  best  steel.  Positively  can’t  wear  it  out.  In  fact, 
works  better  with  age. 

You  can  pay  for  the  Burr  in  extra  hired  help  saved  on  one 
job.  No  farmer  should  be  without  it  a  minute. 

Prices  range  from  70  cents  to  $4.25. 

Let’s  tell  you  how  many  uses  and  advantages  over 
all  other  blocks.  Write  today  for  full  information, 
sizes,  capacities,  etc.  Don’t  wait.  Write  now. 

Learn  what  it  means  to  own  one.  Surely  you  can 
afford  to  pay  from  70  cents  to  $4.25  for  an  article  that 
saves  many  dollars  a  year,  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  hard  work. 

Just  a  postal  now  to — 

BURR  MFG.  CO.,  136  Viaduct,  Cleveland,  O. 


*Die  New  Modern  Litter  Carrier 

is  the  greatest  time  and  labor  saver  for  barns  and  stables— carries  the  manure  away  from 

buildings  and  one  man  can  do  the  work  quicker 
than  two  can  without  it.  Figure  out  the  saving 
in  dollars  and  cents  this  saving  would  mean  to 
you  in  the  course  of  one  year — our  carriers  with 
ordinary  care  will  last  a  lifetime.  Once  in¬ 
stalled  in  your  buildings  you  would  not  be 
without  it  for  many  times  the  cost. 

<Ihe  “NEW  MODERN” 

as  the  name  implies,  is  the  most  practical  and 
up-to-date  carrier  on  the  market.  It  has 
double  trolley  and  double  chain  hoist,  easy  to 
operate  and  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  We 
also  make  a  special  carrier  for  carrying  ensil¬ 
age  from  silo  to  stable. 

OUR  “NEW  MODERN  ” 
SWING  CATTLE  STANCHIONS 

with  individual  mangers,  W  ATE  RING 
BASINS,  Etc.,  are  superior  to  all  others. 
If  you  want  anything  for  a  modern  dairy  bai  n, 
write  us.  Illustrated  circulars  showing  all  fix¬ 
tures  Free.  Write  us  today.  Address 

GLOR  BROTHERS  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  Lock  Box  19,  Attica,  New  York 


OUden  Lightens  labor 


K 

W  You  can’t  afford  to  over- 

f  look  the  LOUDEN  Hay  Car¬ 

rier:— that  is  if  you  want  a  car¬ 
rier  that  will  never  break  down; 
that  you  do  not  lend  away  for  repairs 
every  now  and  then.  Years  of  hard 
usage  by  thousands  of  farmers  have 


proven  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  not  buy  any 
hay  tools,  forks,  slings, 
tracks  without  the 
name  LOUDEN  on 
them.  Never 
any  bind- 


luden 


„jH»y 

(Carrie 


ing  on  the  track;  the  sim¬ 
plest  lock  that  works  per¬ 
fectly  every  time;  patented 
swivel  takes  kinks  out  of  rope. 
Why  not  buy  a  LOUDEN  carrier  that 
will  be  good  for  life.  We  are  hay  tool  spec- 
ialists — Free  catalogue  of  LOUDEN  Lit¬ 
ter  Carriers.  Flexible  Barn  Door., 
Hangers  and  other  labor  sav- . 
ing  hardware  specialties,, 
will  show  you  why. 

Free  Book  let, 

**  Fitting  up 
Barns.” 


IllllllIWUlliil 


II  Hill  U  III 


'  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa* 


"A  little  bit 
the  best 
Mower 
that  ever 
went  into 
the  field” 


THE  NEW 

WALTER  A.  WOOD 

MOWER 


THE  ADMIRAL 


The  Admiral  is  the  latest  Walter  A.  Wood  Mower.  In  it  is  concen¬ 
trated  our  fifty-seven  year  experience.  It  possesses  all  the  peculiar 
features  of  construction  that  have  made  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowers  world- 
famous.  Its  new  features  make  it  even  more  valuable  to  the  farmer. 
The  following  statement  of  a  prominent  Illinois  dealer  indicates  the 
popularity  of  the  Admiral  and  suggests  the  wisdom  of  investigation. 

“The  Admiral  is  just  a  little  bit  the  best  Mower  that  ever  went 
into  the  field.  Farmers  come  in  every  day  telling  what  a  wonderful 
machine  it  is.  We  would  not  buy  anything  else.” 

Don’t  buy  a  mower  until  you  have  seen  the  Admiral  and  had  it  ex¬ 
plained  to  you  by  our  dealer.  If  you  don’t  know  his  address  write  us. 
Get  our  new  catalogue  which  fully  describes  and  illustrates  this  New 
Mower,  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  famous  Walter  A.  Wood  line. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING 
AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 
BOX  408  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

The  World’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Independent  Manufacturer  of  Harvesting  Machines 
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Water-glassed  Eggs. — Several  years 
ago  the  water  glass  or  sodium  silicate 
process  of  preserving  eggs  was  first 
given  prominence  in  this  department  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Hundreds  of  readers 
were  induced  to  test  the  method,  and, 
according  to  our  best  information,  with 
almost  unvarying  success.  The  method 
is  simple,  and  so  cheap  where  com¬ 
mercial  solution  of  water  glass  (sili¬ 
cate  of  sodium)  can  be  procurred  at  a 
reasonable  price — not  greatly  exceeding 
50  cents  per  gallon — that  there  is  obvi¬ 
ous  economy  for  the  farmer  to  store  his 
own  Winter  supply  of  eggs  in  Sprimr, 
when  they  are  cheap  and  plentiful  The 
process  is  too  little  known  to  be  re¬ 
garded  favorably  by  commercial  pack¬ 
ers,  though  eggs  preserved  for  months 
in  water  glass  are  usually  found  to 
be  quite  comparable  to  fresh-laid  eggs 
and  far  superior  to  those  held  in  cold 
storage  or  preserved  by  the  limewater 
and  paraffin  methods.  Here  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  report  from  a  reader  of  this  col¬ 
umn  : 

Before  June  8  I  put  in  stone  jars  about 
30  dozen  eggs,  gathering  them  twice  daily 
and  using  nine  parts  water  to  one  of  the 
silicate  solution.  The  jars  were  kept 
tightly  covered  and  on  the  cellar  floor. 
When  we  began  to  use  them.  October  1, 
they  were  perfect  in  appearance,  very  good 
in  taste,  would  boil  and  beat  up  as  well  as 
fresh  eggs  but  when  fried  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  soft  or  “mussy.”  Some  had  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  watery  substance  at  one  end.  It 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from 
fresh  eggs  by  appearance  even  if  candled. 
If  profit  was  desired  they  were  satisfactory. 
Selling  price  when  packed  was  less  than  20 
cents  per  dozen  and  they  have  sold  readily 
at  40  cents.  Discretion  is  advisable  in 
offering  them.  One  party  had  paid  the 
fresh,  delicious  eggs  many  compliments— 
perhaps  one-half  had  been  from  the  packed 
jars.  When  told  that  one-half  dozen  were 
from  the  solution  the  buyer  became  frantic. 
"Would  not  fake  them  at  any  price. 
Wouldn’t  have  them  in  the  house.  Wouldn’t 
try  to  cook  one.”  She  was  not  enlightened 
as  to  her  past  achievements  in  preparing 
them,  and  she  went  elsewhere  for  fresh 
eggs.  x. 

New  York. 

The  white  jelly-like  substance  found 
in  the  preserving  fluid  after  long  use 
is  a  tasteless  and  harmless  insoluble 
hydrate  of  silica  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  solution  on  the  limy  eggshells 
and  does  not  appear  to  impair  its  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  any  noticeable  degree.  We 
find  the  frying  qualities  of  the  pre¬ 
served  eggs  are  improved  by  keeping 
them  after  taking  out  of  the  solution, 
in  a  dry  place  for  a  few  days  before  us¬ 
ing,  and  thus  getting  rid  of  any  excess 
of  moisture.  The  preserved  eggs  ap¬ 
pear  to  keep  about  as  long  and  as  well 
after  taking  out  as  fresh  eggs  under 
similar  conditions  of  temperature  and 
dryness. 

The  Chestnut  Bark  Disease. — The 
new  and  terribly  destructive  chestnut 
disease  that  first  appeared  four  years 
ago  in  eastern  New  York  is  rapidly 
spreading  over  the  adjacent  States  of 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  greenish  spores  now  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  dead  or  dying  bark  over 
the  “cankers”  are  blown  by  millions  all 
about  the  country,  and  find  lodgment  in 
crevices  or  wounds  in  the  bark  of 
healthy  chestnut  trees,  often  many  miles 
distant,  where  they  germinate  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  deadly  fungus  that  feeds  on 
the  cambium  or  tender  new  wood  and 
seldom  dies  out  until  it  girdles  the 
branch  or  trunk  on  which  it  starts,  kill¬ 
ing  everything  above  it.  Trees  may  be 
infected  in  many  places  at  the  same 
time,  and  rarely  live  more  than  a  season 
or  two  after  the  disease  first  appears. 
Recent  infections  are  more  evident  at 
this  season  than  any  other  because  of 
the  shrinking  and  cracking  of  the  dead, 
undermined  bark  during  the  dormant 
period.  Inspection  of  forest  chestnuts 
near  the  Rural  Grounds  shows  an  alarm¬ 
ing  number  of  trunk  cankers  and  dead 
and  diseased  branches;  There  is  no 
known  cure,  and  the  recommendations  of 
scientists  detailed  to  study  the  disease 
are  confined  to  the  cutting  and  mark¬ 
eting  of  all  affected  chestnut  timber  in 
order  to  reduce  losses  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Pruning  and  burning  the  diseased 
limbs  may  have  some  effect  in  delaying 
its  spread,  but  so  many  trees  show 
trunk  infection,  even  at  the  very  base, 
that  this  treatment  does  not  appear  par¬ 
ticularly  promising.  The  truth  is  that 
until  the  disease  is  better  understood 
we  are  helpless  as  regards  controlling 
it,  either  by  spraying  or  mechanical 
means.  About  80  years  ago  a  quite  sim¬ 
ilar  disease  is  said  to  have  spread  over 
great  areas  in  Georgia,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  killing  off  nearly  all  chest¬ 
nut  trees,  which  are  scarce  to  this  day 
in  those  particular  localities.  The  one 
present  hope  is  to  find  or  develop  re¬ 
sistant  varieties  for  nut  planting  if  not 
for  timber  use.  The  disease  is  not 
known  to  attack  any  tree  but  the  chest¬ 
nut,  and  apears  most  formidable  to  our 
wild  native  species — one  of  the  most 


valuable  forest  trees  we  have.  The 
Japan  species  is  believed  to  be  very  re¬ 
sistant,  but  is  not  considered  immune. 
The  low  quality  of  the  nuts  and  small 
stature  and  tenderness  of  the  trees  as 
regards  frost,  of  the  Japans,  render  them 
of  little  comparative  value.  Writers  on 
the  chestnut  bark  disease  say  that  the 
European  kinds,  such  as  Paragon, 
Ridgely,  and  others,  are  as  subject  to 
infection  as  the  wild  natives,  but  the 
writer  has  yet  to  see  an  infected  branch 
or  tree  of  these  varieties,  and  -  would 
like  information  from  our  readers  on 
the  subject.  The  disease  has  appeared 
in  virulent  form  on  the  Rural  Grounds, 
severely  affecting  natives.  Paragon  hy¬ 
brids  and  chinquapins,  but  as  yet  not 
injuring  the  true  Paragon,  Ridge’y,  nor 
any  Japan  variety,  including  hybrids 
with  chinquapins  and  other  chestnut 
species.  If  anyone  has  observed  infec¬ 
tion  in  the  true  Paragon  we  should  like 
to  know  it.  If  this  valuable  commercial 
variety  is  reasonably  resistant  it  will 
be  cheering  news  to  many  planters.  If 
not,  we  may  as  well  face  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  fact  and  change  our  plans  accord¬ 
ingly.  There  is  belief  among  chestnut 
growers  that  the  chestnut  disease  may 
meet  a  natural  check  and  r  .pidly  dimin¬ 
ish  in  virulence,  but  it  show-  no  pres¬ 
ent  indications  of  doing  so. 

“Helianti.” — The  new  tuberous  vege¬ 
table  and  forage  plant,  soon  to  be  of¬ 
fered  in  this  country  under  the  name 
of  “Helianti”  hails  from  Germany,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  “hybrid  of  the  sunflower 
family.”  As  the  introducer’s  description 
is  copyrighted  we  cannot  reproduce  it, 
bul  claims  are  made  that  the  cooked 
tubers  are  nutritious  and  palatable,  hav¬ 
ing  something  the  flavor  of  asparagus, 
and  that  the  plant  is  handy,  easily  grown 
and  immensely  productive.  Analyses  are 
given  that  show  a  good  nutritive  ratio. 
A  distributing  agent  has  been  appointed 
for  this  country,  and  a  campaign  of 
promotion  w:ll  probably  be  started.  Let 
us  hope  “Helianti”  is  something  really 
new  and  useful,  and  not  too  similar  to 
the  long-known  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
Helianthus  tuberosus,  which  has  merit 
both  as  an  esculent  and  forage  plant, 
but  is  so  difficult  to  get  out  of  the 
soil  when  once  established  that  it  is 
rarely  planted  by  those  who  know  it. 

w.  v.  F. 


THE  PAPERS  “MISFIT ’’THE  SEEDS. 

Planting  of  Catalpa  for  timber  has 
become  a  great  industry  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  Trees  have  been 
started  by  the  million.  The  planters 
confidently  hope  for  profit,  yet  many 
will  be  disappointed  because  they  have 
started  the  wrong  kind.  Much  of  this 
mix-up  has  been  caused  by  bogus  seed. 
C.  speciosa  is  the  variety  wanted  for 
timber.  This  makes  a  straight,  upright 
growth — giving  a  good  fence  post  in  a 
few  years,  or  a  good  stick  of  timber 
in  a  longer  time.  C.  bignonioides 
gives  a  round-headed,  spreading  tree, 
ornamental,  but  not  making  the  straight 
stem  needed  for  profitable  timber.  The 
man  who  plants  an  apple  orchard  think¬ 
ing  he  is  to  have  a  fine  lot  of  Baldwin 
or  Spy  may  well  be  disgusted  when, 
after  working  for  years,  he  finds  some 
inferior  variety  on  the  trees.  It  is  not 
a  calamity,  however,  because  he  can 
top-work  the  trees  and  save  them.  It 
would  be  a  calamity,  however,  for  a 
man  to  plant  Catalpa,  expecting  them  to 
be  C.  speciosa,  and  find  after  a  while 
that,  through  bogus  seed,  he  had  only 
C.  bignonioides.  On  page  263  will  be 
found  pictures  of  seeds  bought  from 
well-known  seedsmen  for  C.  speciosa 
These  seeds  are  life  size,  and  show  the 
characteristic  shape  of  the  varieties.  It 
is  said  that  seeds  of  C.  bignonioides 
are  easier  to  gather  and  much  cheaper 
than  C.  speciosa.  When  mixed  together 
it  is  hard  for  the  average  grower  to 
tell  them  apart.  The  matter  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  growers  who  buy  seed 
should,  unless  they  are  sure  from  their 
own  knowledge,  always  send  a  fair 
sample  to  the  forestry  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  exam¬ 
ination.  Do  not  plant  anything  but  C. 
speciosa  for  timber. 


The  Woman  Hater  Can  you  ex¬ 
plain  why  it  is  that  a  woman  hardly 
ever  thanks  a  man  for  giving  her  his 
seat  in  a  street  car?”  The  Man  Hater: 
“Easily,  sir !  It’s  because  she  hardly 
ever  gets  the  chance. — Brooklyn  Life. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee,  page  16. 


Hurst  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 


This  Machine 
Sprays  Anything 

Potatoes,  orchards,  vineyards,  truck, 
etc.  Cheap  in  price,  light,  strong-and- 
durable.  High  pressure  from  big  wheel. 
Pushes  easy  as  it  is  well-balanced.  Vapor 
spray,  prevents  blight,  scab,  rot  and 
bugs.  Doubles  your  crop.  Brass  ball- 
valves,  brass  plunger,  strainer,  etc. 
.Guaranteed  for  6  years.  All  4 


HW»t 


free  trial 


f  Without  a-cent-  in  -advance.  Test^ 
them  with  your  money  in  your  pocket, 
and  then  if  you  buy,  pay  us  out  of  the 
extra  profit.  Don’tpay  the  deal¬ 
er’s  profit,  but  order  direct  from 
us  and  get  wholesale  prices.  The 
Hurst  Horse-Dower  Sprayer 
(shown  below)  is  for  large  fruit, 
grape  and  potato  growers.  “  No 
tree  too  high,  no  field  too  big  for 
this  king  of  sprayers.”  Fitz-All 
Barrel  Sprayer  fits  any  barrel  or  tank. 
Furnished  plain,  on  barrel  or  on  wheels. 
High  pressure,  perfect  agitation,  easy 
to  operate.  Brass  ball-valves,  plunger, 
automatic  strainer,  etc.  Write  to-day 
and  tell  us  which  machine  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in— and  you’ll  get  our  Catalog 
of  all- kinds-of- sprayers 
($3  to  $100),  spraying- 
guide.  and  special 
free  sprayer  offer 
for  first  in  each  lo¬ 
cality  this  season. 
Do  it  now. 

H.L.HURST  MFG  .CO., 
45Horth  St., Canton, 0, 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 


Buy  the  original  and  save  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  H.  P.  Air- 
Cooled  Engine  is  furnished  with  pulley  for 
other  work.  Seven  years  of  success.  Ask  the 
user.  Write  for  catalogue  19  and  our  Liberal 
Proposition. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Is  the  most  effective  and 
cheapest  liquid  fertilizer 
for  ALFALFA,  CLOVER 
and  all  legumes. 

Enriches  the  soil  in  NI¬ 
TROGEN,  benefits  other 
crops,  corn,  wheat,  vege- 
—  —  tables,  potatoes,  cotton, 

tobacco,  etc. 

Success  Guaranteed 

Send  30  cts,  for  small  trial  bottle  and  test 
it  in  your  home.  Price  $2.00  per  acre. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

Dr,  Reiche  Nitragin  Go. 

Dept.  109,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


SPOAV  Your  Fruits,  Crops, 
*  *  Poultry  Houses,  and 

do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  trice 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Kitted  with 
Auto-Pop  Nozzle  does  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  300.000  others.  We  make 
many  styles  and  sizes.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  Write  for  book,  prices  and  Agency 
Offer.  Thc  E  c  Brown  Co. 

28  Jay  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS  JP 

Something  New 


Spraying 

Guide  Free 


Gets  twice  the  results 
with  same  labor  and  fluid. ' 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  jwh^te * T. 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND. 

Is  thc  Cheapest  nn«l  Best.  If  Has  No  Superior. 

Sure  Cure  For  San  Jose  Seale. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 
Spraying  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One 
gallon  of  Spraying  Compound  will  make  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  gallons  of  spray. 

TERMS  III  barrel  lots  (  SO  gals.  )  SO  cents  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or 
Prof.  Jarvis,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better.  Address 

The  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


ffYour 
Hat  to  the 


The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump— never 
sticks  — never  fails  —  always  ready. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Back  Clamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.K.  51  vers  &  Bro.,  '-4  Ornnge  SL,  ABlitnnd.O, 

THE 
PUMP 
THAT 


PUMPS 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

GUT,  PLANT* 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  In 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  onr  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

*37,  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  Arc  4-row  Sprayer  gives  I 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution. ' 
fust  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every  < 
part  of  vine,  effectuallykilling  bugs 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach-., 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


5AVE 
HIRED' 
HELPI 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-S.  GRFNLOCH,  N.  J. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 
THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

In  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  outfit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation;  800  gals.  ,25 
ft.:  400  gals.,  50  ft.  $42.50  Delivered  at 
K.IL  8ta.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  No.  6  giving 
full  information. 

J.  H.  EDWAKDS, 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


WaterSupply  %  for  Country  Houses. 

The  Problem  Solved 

No  elevated  tank  to 
freeze  or  leak.  Tank 
located  in  cellar. 

Any  pressure  np  to 
60  lbs.  The  ideal 
fire  protection.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Q , 

Let  our  Engineers figureout  your  needs 
Lunt-MossCo.43S.MarketSt.  Boston 


SEE  THEM  GROW 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SPRAYED  YOUR  TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES  WITH 

NIAGARA  BRAND 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

The  great  all  around  Spraying  Material.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  it  kills  Scale  and 
prevents  Fungus.  Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  the  lady  with  her  rose  garden  or  the 
man  with  an  orchard.  Prices  with  full  description  mailed  you  Free  for  the  asking. 

Address  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


SCALECIDE 

and  &U  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  Lime  Sulphur. 

W  rite  for  b  RLE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  vears. 

.  .  ,  ‘‘POCKET  DIARY  WITH  SPRAY  CALENDAR  FREE  IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.” 

PRICKS:  50  gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York, 
one  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Order  now;  spring  spraying  your  last  chance. 

lE^x* att  Co.,  3V Ilf's.  Clicmists,  Dept.  1ST,  50  Church  St.  3NT Y oris. 


§  f  WILL  POSITIVELY 
DESTROY 

.SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Not  an  experiment. 
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1900. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Farm  Woman. — When  I  printed 
that  remark  from  the  Vermont  man  on 
page  171,  I  knew  it  would  be  answered., 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  broad¬ 
side  which  has  followed.  The  com¬ 
ments  thus  far  would,  I  think,  fill  an 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  are  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes.  Some  women  feel 
discouraged — and  with  reason.  Some 
are  hopeful,  but  the  great  majority 
feel  that  there  is  more  or  less  injustice 
about  tbe  way  many  farm  women  are 
treated.  Out  of  the  many  letters  I 
select  extracts  from  a  well-informed  and 
clear-headed  women  in  Central  New 
York. 

I  Lave  reason  to  think  a  great  deal  on 
this  subject.  I  am  obliged  to  spend  so 
much  of  my  time  doing  work  which  the 
men  should  do  and  don't  do  that  my  time 
for  doing  woman's  work  is  greatly  re¬ 
stricted.  From  experience  I  have  learned 
that  much  that  women  do  is  not  essential  ; 
many  women  accomplish  little  that  is  of 
real  worth.  Many  overexert  themselves  to 
little  purpose. 

Now  then,  let’s  see  about  this,  first 
of  all.  What  is  the  truth  about  it? 
Are  your  women  folks  doing  work  that 
you  “should  do  and  don’t  do?’’  Suppose 
we  drop  the  broad  question  of  woman’s 
work  and  woman’s  rights,  and  narrow 
it  down  to  this  one  point  in  your  house¬ 
hold?  Let  us  ask  the  women,  too,  if 
the  charge  that  they  trifle  with  un¬ 
essential  things  is  true?  My  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  there  is  truth  in  both  charges! 

Having  thought  that  over  let  us  take 
up  the  next  one: 

The  man  from  Vermont  says,  “I  don't 
know  but  we  men  are  1o  blame  that  we 
don’t  give  them  (the  women)  a  better  liv¬ 
ing.”  That  many  women  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  men  is  certain.  The  question  is, 
have  they  reasonable  grounds  for  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction?  Our  men  have  plenty  of 
brute  courage  ;  in  case  of  war  they  will  de¬ 
fend  us,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
enough  moral  courage  to  fight  the  battles  of 
peace. 

Now  then,  what  about  that?  Did  you 
ever  think  of  it  before?  If  a  robber 
came  to  kidnap  your  child  or  rob  your 
wife  we  should  expect  you  to  fight  for 
them  with  hand,  club  or  gun.  Will  you 
get  up  and  fight  *  with  equal  courage 
against  the  harder  wrongs  which  “the 
interests,”  through  the  politicians,  have 
been  crowding  upon  tbe  farm  and  the 
average  farmer?  Have  you  got  to  the 
point  of  being  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  called  “a  political  crank”  when  you 
know  your  party  and  its  politicians  are 
wrong?  The  smaller  “the  farmer’s 
share  ”  becomes,  the  harder  the  farm 
woman’s  lot  grows.  Do  you  really 
blame  an  intelligent  woman  for  being 
dissatisfied  with  men  who  lack  what  they 
call  “the  moral  courage  to  fight  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  peace?”  If  you  are  inclined 
to  resent  such  talk,  I  ask  you,  as  man 
to  man,  if  you  and  your  kind  could 
not  kill  two-thirds  of  the  evil  in  public 
life  if  you  really  wanted  to  do  so. 

Here  is  another  center  shot  from  this 
sensible  woman : 

I  expect  tbe  man  behind  the  gun  to  shoot 
right,  and  the  man  behind  the  ballot  to 
vote  right.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  I  have 
a  right  to  be  dissatisfied.  A  great  deal  is 
being  said  about  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Let  us  see  if  we  are  justified  in  being 
satisfied  with  the  brand  of  prosperity  we 
hear  so  much  about.  Prosperity  is  defined 
as  advance  or  gain  in  anything  good  or 
desirable.  It  seems,  to  me  that  that  desir¬ 
able  thing  which  we  should  strive  for  is 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Ruskin  repeats  the  thought  of  some 
of  the  wisest  men  who  ever  lived  when 
he  says  that  the  ruling  force  which  has 
driven  men  in  all  ages  on  to  progress 
and  noble  deeds  is  the  love  for  good 
women.  The  man  will  drop  much  of 
the  love  for  sister  or  mother  and  bestow 
it  upon  his  wife.  The  woman  will  usu¬ 
ally  do  more  for  brother  or  father  than 
for  husband.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
man  going  to  war  to  defend  a  board¬ 
ing  house?  He  fights,  if  at  all,  for  the 
women  of  his  home.  The  chances  are 
that  you  would  shut  your  teeth  and 
run  up  a  hill  right  against  a  line  of 
bayonets  with  a  flag  ahead  and  a  brass 
band  behind.  Yet  when  your  women 
beg  you  to  fight  at  caucus  or  ballot 
box  are  you  there? 

You,  as  a  man,  know  something  of 
the  dishonesty  and  injustice  which  has 
grown  into  modern  business.  Perhaps 
you  have  been  weak  enough  to  reason 
that  because  the  big  ones  pack  dis¬ 
honestly,  tamper  with  scales,  and  take 
“graft,”  you  might  as  well  have  your 
share  of  it,  too.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  your  women  folks  feel  the 
pinch  of  the  money  loss  more  than  you 
do,  and  the  moral  pinch  of  it  also? 


This  is  the  way  our  friend  sums  it  up: 

I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  man  behind  the 
ballot,  because  the  responsibility  for  this 
state  of  things  rests  upon  him.  I  consider 
that  he  is  already  morally  enfeebled.  In 
the  words  of  Rienzi  in  his  address  to  the 
Romans,  “Are  ye  brave  men  and  suffer  such 
dishonor?”  It  is  well  understood  that  the 
primaries  in  this  town  are  carried  by  tbe 
use  of  money  or  influence.  “You  can't  prove 
it,”  say  the  men,  when  asked  why  they  do 
not  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  have  never  known 
them  to  try. 

Now,  gentlemen,  are  you  going  to 
deny  it?  Yqjj  have  known  me  long 
enough  to  realize  that  when  we  start  a 
discussion  of  this  sort  we  want  the  core 
of  it  uncovered.  You  will  take  no  of¬ 
fense  at  these  statements.  If  they  are 
not  true  you  have  no  cause  to  com¬ 
plain.  If  they  are  true  it  is  up  to  you 
to  correct  the  conditions. 

Five  years  ago  Senator-elect  Root 
argued  against  woman's  suffrage  before 
the  constitutional  convention.  Here  is 
part  of  his  speech  : 

Mr.  President,  in  the  divine  distribution 
of  powers  the  duty  and  the  right  of  pro¬ 
tection  rests  with  the  male.  It  is  so 
throughout  nature.  It  is  so  with  men,  and 
I  for  one  will  never  consent  to  part  with 
the  divine  right  of  protecting  my  wife,  my 
daughter,  the  woman  whom  I  love  and  the 
woman  whom  I  respect,  exercising  the 
birthright  of  man,  and  place  that  high  duty 
in  the  weak  and  nerveless  hands  of  those 
designed  by  God  to  be  protected  rather  than 
to  engage  in  the  stern  warfare  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

That  is  a  noble  sentiment.  After 
thrilling  over  it  let’s  go  back  and  read 
tbe  second  extract  we  have  printed 
from  our  friend,  the  farm  woman’s  let¬ 
ter.  Most  of  the  women  I  know  do 
not  care  to  vote,  but  very  few  of  them 
feel  that  tbe  men  are  willing  to  defend 
them  with  the  ballot  as  they  would  with 
a  club ! 

Farm  Notes. — I  suppose  you  have 
made  your  plans  for  the  farm,-  and  know 
what  you  are  to  put  in  each  .  field.  I 
have  tried  to  study  out  such  a  plan, 
and  have  drawn  a  sort  of  map.  Last 
Fall  we  sowed  some  Alfalfa  in  drills 
— about  wide  enough  apart  to  permit 
horse  cultivation.  On  March  1  this  Al¬ 
falfa  looked  well— that  is,  it  was  .  green 
and  •  firmly  rooted  in  the  : soil.  I  shall 
lime,  and  fertilize  it  this  Spring,  and 
give  it  fair  culture.  If  we  cannot  make 
a  success  of  the  crop  broadcast  it  is 
well  worth  trying  in  drills.  I  think  we 
can  get  more  actual  food  from  this 
drilled  Alfalfa  than  we  can  from  drilled 
corn  fodder.  Mr.  Wing,  of  Ohio,  ad¬ 
vises  Spring  seeding  of  Alfalfa,  with 
beardless  barley.  We  tried  this  some 
years  ago  and  failed.  I  think  it  was 
our  own  fault  in  not  using  lime.  I 
found  the  barley  a  better  crop  for  grass 
seeding  than  oats.  It  did  not  tiller  and 
mat  down  as  the  oats  often  do.  One 
objection  against  Spring  Alfalfa  seed¬ 
ing  is  that  weeds  come  in  and  smother 
the  crop  before  it  can  get  a  fair  chance. 
The  barley  seems  to  correct  this  from 
its  peculiar  habit  of  growth — giving  the 
young  Alfalfa  a  chance,  but  smothering 
the  weeds.  .  .  .  The  warm,  mild 

weather  is  bringing  up  the  Crimson 
clover.  The  ground  is  bare,  and  if  we 
had  the  usual  weather  most  of  the 
clover  would  have  been  killed.  As  it  is 
all  cover  crops  seem  to  be  gaining 
and  are  firmly  rooted  to  resist  the  heave 
of  the  March  frosts.  I  am  inclined  to 
sow  the  clover  seed  earlier  than  usual 
this  year.  Our  farmers  predict  a  cold 
March  and  a  late  Spring  yet,  but  at 
this  writing  there  are  no  indications  of 
it.  If  I  had  the  soil  ready  I  would  set 
out  strawberry  plants  at  any  time  now. 
If  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  fit 
the  ground  properly,  for  our  heavy  land 
cakes  when  plowed  too  early.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  following  note  from  the  West: 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  the  bottom  of 
the  Baldwin  barrel  was  staring  the  Hope 
Farm  man  in  t lie  face.  Please  tell  him  to 
come  to  Kansas,  tell  him  our  cellars  will 
he  running  over  until  next  June  with  Ben 
Davis,  Arkansas  Black  and  Missouri  Pip¬ 
pins.  p.  a.  v. 

Kansas. 

I  have  come  to  the  point  where  a 
good  baked  Ren  Davis  would  prove  a 
very  strong  temptation.  Another  friend  in 
Montana  send  a  picture  of  a  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red  and  says : 

If  the  cut  of  the  Red  McTntosh  as  grown 
in  its  true  home  does  not  make  your  mouth 
water  and  your  eye  turn  from  your  Bald¬ 
wins  in  disgust,  your  natural  feelings  must 
be  as  corky  as  Ben  Davis. 

That  is  easy  since  our  Baldwins  are 
all  gone!  If  it  were  true  that  my  “nat¬ 
ural  feelings”  were  running  so  dry  I 
should  try  artificial  ones  at  once. 

H.  w.  c. 


PAROID  ROOFING 

PAROID  is  a  tried  roofing — it  lias  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is 
used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  fanners  on  all  kinds  of  buildings. 

You  take  no  risk  with  PAROID  ROOFING  because 'it  is  made 
better  than  any  other  ready  roofing  on  the  market.  It  lasts  longer, 

Sun,  rain,  hail,  cold,  snow  and  wind  have  no  effect  on  PAROID. 

It  is  a  wonderful  fire  resister. 

See  the  men  who  have  used  PAROID  ROOFING  and 
you  will  find  satisfied  customers.  We  make  every  PAROID 
customer  a  satisfied  customer. 

Uncle  Sam  is  now  sending  nearly  a  million  square  feet  _ _ 

of  PAROID  to  Italy  for  homes  for  earthquake  sufferers. 

If  interested  in  plans  for  farm  and  poultry  build- 
ings  send  for  our  book  “  Practical  Farm  Buildings”  and 
sample  of  Paroid  Roofing,  paroid  is  sold  by  dealers, 
if  not  for  sale  in  your  town  write  us  and  we  will  supply  you. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  MAKERS, 

92  MILL  ST.,  EAST  WALPOLE, 

mass. 


RUBBERHIDE  BOOTS 

Outwear  two  Bars  of Ordinary  Rubber  Boots 


For  this  reason  alone  it  is  good  economy  to  buy  them 

But  there  are  also  many  other  reasons.  They  keep  your  feet  dry  all  the  time.  That 
means  better  health,  and  so  more  earning  power.  They  are  comfortable  —  a  smooth  leather 
insole  prevents  your  foot  sweating  and  chafing. 

A  heavy  ROCK  OAK  leather  outsole  takes  all  the  hard  wear,  protects  your  feet  from 
stones,  glass,  splinters;  and  saves  you  from  stone  bruises.  When  this  sole  is  finally 
worn  off,  which  takes  long,  hard  wear,  simply  have  your  cobbler  tap  or  resole  the 
boots  and  they  are  as  good  as  new. 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  RUBBERHIDE  BOOT  is  absolutely  water-tight,  made 
so  and  stays  so  —  will  not  leak  or  pull  apart.  No  water  can  reach  your  foot.  And 
you  can  walk,  dig,  or  spade  with  comfort. 

No  other  boot  is  or  can  be  made 


like  RUBBERHIDE 

Now  note  this.  If  with  ordinary  care  they 
do  not  outwear  two  pairs  of  regular  rub¬ 
ber  boots,  we  will  make  good  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  wear  in  money.  What  fairer 
offer  can  we  make? 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you  send  to  us  direct, 
giving  his  name.  Write  to-day 
for  booklet  and  prices. 


This  Is  why 

Rabbet-hides  wear  longer 
Next  to  the  foot  is  a  smooth 
leather  insole,  then  a  rubber  insole, 
then  a  filling  sole  of  rubber,  then  *  heavy  ' 
reinforced  rubber  welt  sole  vulcanized  to 
the  upper.  And  a  sewed  Rock  Oak  leather 
outsole  to  take  the  hard  wear. 


RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 
456  Essex  Building,  •  Boston,  Matt. 


. .  . . . . . . . . 

:N0  OMR  SOLE  HEMS 


INSIDE 

-  and  ► 

OUTSIDE 


Comes 


On  the  outside  all  rubber  boots  look  very  much  alike — the 
difference  is  Inside.  Go  to  any  dealer  and  put  your  feet  inside 
a  pair  of  Buffalo  Brand  boots  and  you  will  immediately  notice 
the  difference — the  snug  comfort,  easy  fitting.  Why  all  this 
unusual  satisfaction?  There  is  rot  one  ounce  of  shoddy  and  no  re¬ 
melted  “old  junk  rubber”  in  the  Buffalo  Brand.  New,  lively, 
pure  Para  rubber  only  is  used.  Para  rubber  is  tough— it  stretches. 
Its  elasticity  gives  the  ease.  Its  long  life  makes  it  outwear  other  boots. 
Buffalo  Brand  boots  don’t  flop  about,  because  they  are  made  over 
aluminum  lasts  which  hold  and  keep  a  perfect  shape  during  vulcan¬ 
izing — the  intense  heat  of  which  warps,  shrinks  and  twists  the 
commonly  used  wooden  lasts.  Thrifty  careful  buyers  insist  upon 
getting  the  Buffalo  Brand.  Every  boot  has  our  Supreme 
Quality  Trade  Mark  at  the  top.  It’s  a  yellow  rubber  label. 
Insist  on  your  dealer  telling  you  all  he  knows  about 
these  boots— INSIST. 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO. 


77-83  So. 
Pearl  St., 


BUFFALO, 

^N-¥- 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  conrts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  tiie  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rcral  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

“Farmers’  Week”  at  Cornell  was  largely  attended 
by  people  from,  all  over  the  State.  Nearly  2,000 
were  registered.  The  programme  was  so  large  and 
covered  so'  much  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  report  of  the  proceedings.  The 
most  useful  part  of  this  event  is  that  it  brings  peo¬ 
ple  together,  and  gives  them  a  chance  to  talk  and 
cultivate  the  fraternal  feeling  which  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  progress  in  true  farming. 

* 

When  James  E.  Rice,  a  plain  hen  man,  was  called 
to  Cornell  to  become  professor  of  poultry  husbandry 
we  knew  he  would  make  good.  A  professor  at  an 
agricultural  college  should  not  come  floating  through 
the  parlor  window,  but  should  come  up  from  the 
soil.  Prof.  Rice  has  made  the  hen  respected.  His 
department  has  become  a  great  success.  There  is  a 
call  for  a  larger  nest  and  a  more  complete  house. 
We  heartily  second  the  call,  and  hope  the  Legislature 
will  give  Prof.  Rice  just  what  he  asks  for. 

* 

Several  people  have  asked  if  we  cannot  get  the 
Country  Life  Commission  to  send  a  man  to  their 
neighborhood  to  investigate  special  things.  Such 
people  do  not  understand  what  this  Commission 
was  expected  to  do.  The  Commissioners  served 
without  pay,  and  their  expenses  were  paid  by  private 
contributions.  They  simply  went  about  and  listened 
to  what  people  said  at  public  hearings,  and  read 
letters  sent  them  by  some  100,000  persons.  They 
have  no  greater  power  or  authority  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  than  other  citizens,  and,  of  course,  could 
not  go  here  or  there  to  investigate. 

* 

On  page  272  Mr.  Keesling,  of  California,  gives  a 
list  of  Burbank’s  creations  which  have  given  satis¬ 
faction.  We  are  glad  to  print  it,  and  we  shall  now 
be  pleased  to  have  readers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  tell  us  how  these  varieties  have  done — 
away  from  California,  We  have  no  wish  to  do 
injustice  to  Mr.  Burbank.  His  creations  have  usu¬ 
ally  been  sold  at  a  high  figure,  and  most  of  the 
money  obtained  for  them  has  been  paid  by  people 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  California  climate.  If  this 
same  California  climate  is  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Burbank’s  work  we  think  it  fair  that  the 
buying  public  should  know  it.  Of  course,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  himself  will  agree  with  this! 

* 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes  this  week  will  be  found 
some  pointed  remarks  by  a  farm  woman.  She  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  closer  the  farmer’s  share 
is  whittled  down  the  harder  it  is  upon  the  women 
and  children  in  the  home.  We  have  very  little 
use  for  the  fools  and  faddists  who  try  to  make 
it  appear  that  farmers’  wives,  as  a  class,  are  a 
set  of  slaves,  or  that  farm  life,  of  necessity,  must 
be  a  dog’s  life!  Our  family  selected  farm  life 
from  choice.  What  we  see  from  day  to  day, 
however,  convinces  us  that  the  woman  who  speaks 
for  many  on  page  275,  is  justified  in  saying  that 
too  rqany  men  fail  to  try  to  defend  their  women 
with  their  best  weapon — the  ballot.  We  do  not, 
as  men,  strike  at  the  heart  of  public  evils  as  we 
should.  One  reason  why  we  have  worked  so  per¬ 
sistently  for  a  fair  primary  elections  law  in  New 
York  is  because  this  will  give  people  a  chance  to 
get  closer  down  into  the  corners  of  politics  and 
clean  them  out.  We  are  told  of  a  test  sometimes 
employed  at  an  insane  asylum  to  see  if  a  patient 
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possesses  fundamental  common  sense.  They  put  him- 
in  a  room  over  the  floor  of  which  a  stream  of 

water  runs  from  a  faucet  and  tell  him  to  mop  it 

up.  If  he  keeps  on  trying  to  mop  up  the  water 

he  is  hopeless.  If  he  knows  enough  to  turn  off 
the  water  he  is  sane.  Under  our  present  political 
system  about  all  we  can  do  is  to  mop  water.  Let 
us  be  men  and  get  to  the  faucet ! 

* 

"In  t his  country  such  a  deal  as  the  settlement 
with  Mr.  Fessenden  would  be  discussed  at  the 
farmers’  clubs,  fanners’  institutes  and  Subordinate 
and  County  Granges,  and  the  factory  managers 

would  soon  think  they  had  punched  a  hornet’s  nest!” 

That  is  what  Mr.  Newton  Burns,  of  Michigan, 
tells  us  on  page  271.  Has  anyone  heard  such 
things  discussed  at  the  New  York  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes?  Considerable  money  was  spent  telling  farmers 
how  to  grow  sugar  beets.  Will  somebody  please 
tell  us  why  the  education  which  shows  the  farmer 
how  to  get  what  belongs  to  him  is  not  as  important 

as  that  which  tells  him  how  to  grow  a  crop? 

* 

We  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  so  m^ny 
people  were  willing  to  quit  work  and  sell  some 
“secret”  to  the  few  who  are  still  ready  to  labor. 
We  have  all  sorts  of  propositions  offered  us.  Often 
some  man  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  new  way  of 
growing  potatoes  or  making  butter.  He  purposes 
to  print  it  in  pamphlet  form  and  advertise  it.  We 
are  expected  to  work  with  him  on  shares — paying 
cost  of  printing  and  advertising  for  a  share  of 
the  proceeds.  In  one  case  a  man  had  a  secret  way 
of  growing  potatoes.  It  turned  out  that  he  grew 
them  under  straw  in  a  way  familiar  to  farmers 
for  two  centuries.  Yet  this  man  really  thought 
he  had  an  entire’y  new  plan.  The  money  that  is 
spent  for  fakes  and  trivial  advice  runs  into  millions 
— and  nearly  every  dollar  of  it  taken  out  of  home 
comforts. 

* 

We  are  informed  by  Gov.  Hughes  that  the  primary 
nominations  bill  will  not  be  ready  for  the  Legislature 
until  after  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  goes  to  press. 
We  desire  to  know  just  what  we  are  talking  about 
before  we  discuss  it.  In  a  speech  in  Brooklyn,  Gov. 
Hughes  said : 

I  believe  in  party  organization  and  I  desire  to  see  it 
strong,  efficient  and  representative.  I  favor  direct  nomina 
tions  not  as  a  blow  to  parties,  but  as  a  means  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  management  of  parties  into  closer  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

The  Governor  went  on  to  outline  a  scheme  for 
primary  nominations  which,  we  think,  gives  too 
much  power  to  the  politicians.  No  doubt  he  ad¬ 
vanced  this  partly  to  obtain  a  fair  estimate  of  public 
opinion.  We  hope  that  the  delay  in  introducing  this 
bill  is  caused  by  efforts  to  change  it  in  the  interests 
of  the  people. 

* 

Here  is  a  sensible  proposition  from  a  farmer  in 
Ohio : 

We  of  the  West  will  have  to  change  our  methods  to 
suit  changing  conditions,  and  we  must  learn  from  you 
of  the  East,  who  are  the  pioneers  of  the  new  agriculture. 
We  of  the  West  are  fortunate  in  that  the  farmer  of  the 

East  must  solve  our  problems  before  they  seriously  con¬ 

front  us. 

That  is  true,  and  western  farmers  are  now  begin 
ning  to  realize  it.  Some  of  the  most  productive 
soils  in  the  country  are  those  oldest  in  cultivation. 
We  can  go  to  soils  more  than  250  years  under  culti¬ 
vation  and  show  that  they  are  now  producing  larger 
and  more  profitable  crops  than  ever  before.  Or  we 
will  find  soil  that  has  produced  200  or  more  crops 
which  will  this  year  produce  more  corn  to  the  acre 
than  rich  western  soil  on  which  barely  40  crops 

have  been  grown.  When  it  comes  to  experience  in 

maintaining  the  fertility  of  soil  our  best  eastern 
farmers  are  like  men  of  middle  age  talking  to  young 
men  of  30.  The  West  is  following  the  East  in  a 
plan  of  destructive  farming,  and  sooner  or  later 
must  follow  in  methods  of  restoring  fertility.  Lime, 
green  crops  and  the  judicious  use  of  chemicals  is 
the  combination  which  gives  value  to  the  older  east¬ 
ern  soils.  Our  farmers  have  spent  millions  in  learn¬ 
ing  what  the  soil  needs,  and  western  men  may  save 
millions  in  learning  their  lesson  in  time. 

* 

A  btll  before  the  New  York  Legislature  calls  for 
inspection  of  cereal,  grass  and  clover  seeds.  Under 
its  provisions  every  package  of  such  seeds  weighing 
more  than  one  pound  must  carry  a  label  bearing 
the  full  name  and  address  of  the  seller,  the  name 
of  the  seed,  the  per  cent  of  purity  and  the  names 
of  the  weed  seeds  present.  The  limit  of  weed 
seeds  permitted  in  a  “free”  sample  is  five  in  1,000 
of  the  seeds  offered.  It  is  claimed  in  justification 
of  the  hill  that  Canada  and  some  States  have  adopted 
seed  inspection,  and  that  if  New  York  does  not  do 
the  same  it  will  become  a  dumping  ground  for 
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foul  seeds.  On  the  average,  there  are  about  300,000 
clover  seeds  in  a  pound.  This  bill  permits  five  weed 
seeds  to  each  1,000  of  clover.  Thus  a  pound  might 
contain  1,500  weed  seeds  and  be  considered  clean. 
The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  tested  26  sam¬ 
ples  of  clover  seed  and  found  from  two  to  50  per 
cent  of  weeds  and  adulterations.  In  one  pound  of 
clover  seed  there  were  78,604  weed  seeds !  We 
firmly  believe  that  weed  seeds  brought  into  New  York 
mixed  with  grass  and  grain  have  done  more  dam¬ 
age  than  imported  tuberculosis. 

* 

No  use  talking — they  will  beat  us  unless  we  can 
imitate  their  methods !  We  refer  to  those  apple 
growers  on  the  Pacific  slope.  They  have  the  pack¬ 
ers  to  do  the  practical  part  of  the  business,  and 
now  they  have  the  poets  to  spur  them  on.  At 
the-  recent  meeting  of  the  Montana  Horticultural 
Society  the  following  “National  hymn”  was  presented : 

Ob,  the  blue  grass  waves  afar  in  old  Kentucky, 

And  tbe  corn  grows  tall  upon  Nebraska's  plains ; 

With  her  melons  Colorado's  mighty  lucky ; 

In  Dakota  they  have  wheat  crops  ( when  it  rains). 
Massachusetts  lias  her  beans  and  sacred  codfish  : 

Down  in  Kansas  they  raise  troubles,  so  '1  is  said; 

But  for  us  there  is  no  place  like  old  Montana, 

Where  the  McIntosh  is  glowing  bright  and  red. 

Chorus. 

Oil,  the  sunshine  sheds  its  splendor  o'er  our  valley, 

O’er  her  sparkling  waters  sunbeams  dance  all  day ; 

In  her  orchards  fair  the  McIntosh  is  glowing. 

Where  the  Bitter  Root  meanders  on  its  way. 

Now  gentlemen  of  New  England,  Virginia,  and 
other  apple  sections,  bring  out  your  poets  or  pre¬ 
pare  to  trail  hopelessly  in  the  rear.  Men  may 
fight  or  pull  wires  or  resort  to  the  law,  but  they 
must  all  recognize  defeat  when  the  poets  set  peo¬ 
ple  to  singing  hymns  containing  truth  and  jingle. 
A  section  that  can  produce  apples  good  enough  to 
eat,  and  also  good  enough  to  inspire  poetry  and 
then  produce  the  poets  to  do  them  justice,  deserves 
full  success.  Our  bashful  friends  in  Vermont  must 
get  up  on  the  housetops  and  let  people  know  “There 

is  no  place  like  the  old  Green  Mountain  State.” 

* 

“ Our  opinion  is  that  Senator  Root  looks  over  the 
heads  of  those  legislators  and  sees  the  writing  on  the 
wall .  As  a  shrewd  lawyer  lie  knows  what  evidence 

is. " — R.  N.-Y.,  page  144. 

When,  on  the  evening  of  February  26,  Senator 
Root  dined  with  the  Albany  County  Republican 
Association,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  give  the 
politicians  sound  advice.  He  did,  and  here  is  part 
of  it : 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  present  party  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  truly  representative.  The  adoption^  of  the 
initiative,  the  referendum  and  direct  primaries  in  some  of 
the  Western  States  is  representative  of  this  feeling  as  well 
as  the  wide  difference  in  the  vote  for  President  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  many  of  the  States.  *  *  *  *  These  are 

symptoms  of  a  widely  prevailing  feeling  among  the  people 
of  the  country  that  they  are  not  getting  the  right  repre¬ 
sentation.  *  *  *  *  This  is  a  sentiment  that  shows 

that  there  is  something  for  us  to  look  after — something 
we  ought  to  consider.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  other 
outcome  from  it  but  organization.  But  it  is  a  necessity 
that  we  of  the  Republican  organization  should  realize  the 
fact  that  a  great  number  of  our  people  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  present  representation. 

We  consider  that  these  expressions  fully  justify 
the  opinion  quoted  above.  The  politicians  in  New 
York  are  sitting  over  a  volcano.  They  all  know  it, 
but  Senator  Root,  as  the  responsible  man  for  his 
party,  knows  it  and  also  has  the  wisdom  to  admjt 

it.  The  dullest  can  now  understand  why  the  poli¬ 
ticians  tried  so  hard  to  defeat  Gov.  Hughes  last 
Fall.  His  election  gave  the  plain  people  of  New 
York  greater  courage  to  fight  public  wrongs  than 
anything  that  has  happened  since  the  Civil  War. 
It  only  remains  for  the  Governor  to  stand  firmly. 


BREVITIES. 

Florida  oranges  are  now  coming  in  half  boxes — and  the 
small  package  finds  favor. 

In  this  open  Winter  we  rejoice  more  than  ever  that  all 
but  a  small  part  of  tbe  farm  is  covered  with  a  living 

crop. 

A  couple  of  things  about  oats  and  peas.  Never  sow 
cow  peas  with  the  oats.  Put  Canada  or  garden  peas  in  as 
early  as  the  soil  is  fit. 

We  never  before  had  so  many  people  ask  what  to  do 
with  old  and  “tired”  apple  treees.  We  judge  that  many 
are  buying  farms  on  which  these  old  veterans  are  located. 

Tiie  great  majority  of  Japanese  plum  reports  are  not 
very  flattering.  Many  of  you  will  remember  the  great 
hurrah  raised  over  them  some  20  years  ago!  Who  made 
the  money  out  of  them? 

A  bill  before  the  United  States  Senate  proposed  an  old 
age  pension.  It  provides  that  if  a  person  at  the  age  of 
20  will  deposit  with  the  Government  25  cents  per  week, 
at  the  age  of  GO  he  shall  be  allowed  an  annunity  of 
.$129.91. 

As  usual  at  this  season  people  come  asking  if  they 
should  set  an  entire  commercial  orchard  of  dwarf  apples. 
They  usually  want  to  get  in  ahead  of  neighbors  and 
“show  them  how.”  If  they  take  our  advice  they  will  stick 
to  standards  and  go  slow  on  dwarfs. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Thirteen  persons  were  killed,  several 
were  seriously  injured,  and  property  valued  at  many 
thousands  of  dollars  was  destroyed  by  a  tornado  which, 
originating  fin  Eonoke  County,  in  eastern  Arkansas, 
moved  northeast  through  Lonoke,  Prairie,  Woodruff,  and 
Poinsett  Counties  February  23.  .  .  .  The  Govern¬ 

ment  rested  its  case  February  24  in  the  suit  against 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  for  alleged 
false  weighing  of  sugar  and  has  also  reduced  the 

total  penalties  asked  for  from  $250,000  to  $150,000. 

The  difference  is  due  to  District  Attorney  Stimson’s 
decision  not  to  ask  the  forfeiture  of  the  entire  cargo 
of  the  steamship  Strathyre  but  only  the  actual  amounts 
alleged  to  have  been  weighed  falsely.  It  came  out  in 

evidence  that  the  company  pays  the  Government 
annually  in  duties  $15,000,000,  so  that  the  penalty 
sued  for  is  1  per  cent,  of  what  is  paid  in  in  the  regular 

course.  .  .  .  Entering  pleas  of  guilty  in  the  Federal 

Court  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  to  charges  of  rebating  and 

failure  to  post  rates  and  schedule,  the  Illinois  Terminal 
Association,  opei’ating  a  road  between  Alton  and 
Edwardsville,  was  fined  $4,000  and  costs,  and  the 

Illinois  Glass  Company,  owned  by  the  Terminal  Com¬ 
pany,  $12,000  and  costs.  Both  paid.  According  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  failure  to  post 

rates  was  a  scheme  which  enabled  the  glass  company, 
with  the  help  of  t lie  Terminal  company,  to  ship  glass¬ 
ware  through  from  Alton  to  California  at  a  rate  of  $20 
less  on  the  car  than  other  shippers  paid.  .  .  .  With 

more  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  wool, 
the  second  largest  shipment  ever  received  at  this  port, 
stowed  below  decks,  the  steamship  Memnon  came  into 
port  at  Boston,  February  26,  from  Melbourne,  Australia. 
The  shipment  of  wool  consisted  of  12,500  bales,  valued  at 
$1,600,000,  on  which  the  consignees  will  have  to  pay  a 
duty  of  $460,000.  .  .  .  The  Lake  Shore  Railroad 

announced  February  26  that  if  the  experiment  of  running 
a  special  train  by  wireless  telegraphy  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago  proves  successful,  the  whole  system  may  be 
equipped  with  “wireless.”  Whether  the  new  equipment 
will  be  telegraph  or  telephone  depends  upon  future 
developments.  The  wireless  will  be  tried  on  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Limited  first,  and  the  initial  test  will  be 
with  the  dots  and  dashes.  .  .  .  ITosceuting  Attorney 

Campbell  of  Arkansas  February  27  filed  suits  in  the 
name  of  the  State  against  the  Cudahy  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  National  Packing  Company,  Jacob  Dold  Tacking 
Company  and  the  Southern  Beef  and  Provision  Company, 
asking  penalties  aggregating  $3,300,000  each,  or  $19,- 
800,000  in  all,  for  alleged  violations  of  the  State  anti¬ 
trust  laws,  which  were  upheld  last  week  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  against  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Packing  Company.  The  suits  charge  the  packing  com¬ 
pany  with  being  in  an  unlawful  combination  to  control 
prices  and  with  discriminating  against  their  competitors 
from  January  19,  1907,  until  February  27,  1909.  .  .  .  The 
United  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  received  March  1 
a  despatch  from  Juneau,  Alaska,  saying  that  all  records 
from  ship  to  shore  had  been  broken  by  the  transmission 
of  wireless  messages  between  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company’s  steamship  Northwestern,  at  anchor  in  Fitzbugh 
Sound,  and  the  United  States  Wireless  station  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  2,500  miles  away.  The  high  mountains  surround¬ 
ing  the  harbor  did  not  interfere  with  the  instruments. 
.  .  .  The  Arkansas  House,  March  1,  by  a  vote  of  2 
to  1  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  or  giving  away 
of  liquors  of  any  kind  in  that  State  after  July  1,  1909. 
The  bill  passed  after  a  spirited  contest  of  three  days  in 
which  ninety-three  speeches  were  made.  An  effort  to 
substitute  a  bill  providing  for  the  submission  of  the 
question  to  the  voters  of  the  State  next  Summer  failed 
by  six  votes.  The  fate  of  the  hill  in  the  Senate  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  doubt.  Gov.  Donaghey  says  he 
will  sign  the  measure  if  passed.  .  .  .  “Lucky”  Bald¬ 

win,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Californian  millionaires, 
died  February  27  at  his  Santa  Anita  X’anch,  aged  81. 

THE  INAUGURATION. — ITesident  Taft’s  inauguration 
was  marked  by  a  storm  that  began  the  night,  before  with 
rain,  and  then  turned  from  sleet  to  snow.  The  wind  blew 
a  gale,  and  all  telegraphic  and  telephone  communication 
from  Washington  was  blocked  for  nine  hours.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  sworn  in  indoors.  The  Taft  administration 
begins  with  seven  new  Cabinet  officers,  and  two  held 

over  from  the  previous  Administration,  Secretai-y  Wilson 
remaining  as  Secretary  of  Agricultui’e,  and  George  von 
L.  Meyer  changing  from  Postmaster-General  to  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  The  new  appointments  are  :  Philander  C. 
Knox  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  'State ;  Franklin 

MacVeagh  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
Jacob  McG.  Dickinson  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  War ; 
Frank  II.  Hitchcock  of  Ohio,  Postmaster-General ;  Geo. 

W.  Wickersham  of  Pennsylvania,  Attorney-Genei'al :  R. 
A.  Ballinger  of  the  State  of  Washington,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  Charles  Nagel  of  Missouri,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 

merce  and  Labor.  All  the  Cabinet  are  lawyers  except 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Meyei\ 

FARMERS’  TRAIN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. — A  farmers’ 
instruction  train  modelled  on  the  lines  of  those  which 
have  been  tried  successfully  in  some  of  the  other  agri¬ 
cultural  States  began  running  in  New  Jei’sey  March  1, 


principally  in  the  southern  part.  The  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  College  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are 
to  cooperate  in  the  work,  the  hope  being  that  it  will 
gi’eatly  increase  the  agricultural  output.  The  train  will 
make  nineteen  stops  in  all.  At  each  of  these  stops 
lectures  will  be  given  on  soil  fertility,  potato  and  straw- 
beri'y  production.  Alfalfa,  corn  and  dairy  products.  Large 
posters  advertising  the  farmers’  special  were  put  up  in 
advance  of  its  arrival.  Two  cars  of  the  special  were 
fitted  up  as  lecture  rooms  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
train  at  a  station  the  farmers  were  invited  in  to  hear 
two  lectures  of  twenty-five  minutes  each.  In  addition 
the  insti’uctors  of  the  State  Agricxiltural  College  distrib¬ 
uted  pamphlets  to  enable  the  farmers  to  continue  their 
study  of  the  subjects  touched  upon. 


SUGAR  BEETS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

By  looking  over  my  accounts  from  the  Beet  Sugar 
Company,  you  will  see  that  my  first  crop  was  better 
than  any  othei\  They  had  two  men  hei’e  that  Spring 
introducing  their  crop,  and  as  it  was  late  in  the  season 
they  only  tried  to  get  farmers  to  raise  an  acre  each  on 
trial.  I  think  they  got  25  or  30  contracts.  When  the 
seed  came  each  man’s  was  in  a  separate  package,  with 
his  name  and  the  variety  of  beet  marked  on  it.  There 
were  a  number  of  varieties,  but  as  I  thought  nothing 
of  it  at  the  time  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  it. 
Since,  I  have  i-emembered  reading  12  or  14  yeax-s  ago 
that  the  seed  for  the  beets  xaiised  in  this  country  came 
from  France  and  Germany;  the  German  varieties  were 
the  largest  and  contained  the  smallest  percentage  of 
sugar.  I  know  I  l’aised  beets  that  year  weighing  be¬ 
tween  14  and  15  pounds  and  have  not  come  within 
five  pounds  of  that  weight  since.  The  farmer  adjoining 
me  had  22  tons,  raised  one  or  two  more  crops  and  gave 
it  up.  My  farm  is  a  small  one — 50  odd  aci'es — 45  of  it 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Genesee  River;  it  must  be 
somewhat  like  Mr.  Newton’s  as  described  by  “R.  O.  B.,” 
and  well  adapted  to  l-aising  beets.  I  saw  no  reason 
why  I  could  not  raise  a  better  crop  the  next  season, 
and  as  it  turned  out  a  little  different  from  the  general 
run  will  give  you  an  account  of  it. 

I  had  bad  luck  to  start  on ;  sowed  with  a  grain  drill 
the  first  week  in  May.  It  had  been  dry  for  some  time, 
but  the  night  after  I  got  my  seed  in  a  hard  wind¬ 
storm  filled  the  drill  marks  level  full  of  dirt.  This  was 

followed  by  a  heavy  rain,  which  packed  the  ground,  and 

when  it  dried  out  a  crust  formed  that  it  was  impossible 

for  a  beet  to  get  through.  I  dragged  it  over  and 

resowed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  got  as  fine  a  stand 
as  one  could  wish  for.  I  got  them  cultivated  and  hoed 
once,  and  was  well  through  the  second  time,  along  with 
weeding  and  thinning  on  July  3.  On  the  4th  it  com¬ 
menced  raining,  and  on  the  7tlx  my  land  with  prob¬ 
ably  3000  acres  more  on  these  “flats,  ’  was  from  one  to 
six  feet  under  water.  It  killed  everything  that  was 
entirely  covered  except  quack  grass,  Timothy  and  beets. 
I  had  about  an  acre  of  com  and  two  of  oats  that  wei’e 
tall  enough  to  be  out  of  water  a  few  inches,  they  made 
a  sickly  live  of  it.  About  iy2  acre  of  beets  were  un¬ 
der  water  not  more  than  24  hours,  and  I  harvested 
about  nine  tons.  If  the  Company  had  docked  me  for 
the  3 y>  acres  that  were  drowned  out?  I  have  a  some¬ 
what  friendly  feeling  toward  the  crop,  as  it  was  the 
onlv  thing  I  got  a  penny  out  of  that  year,  and  they 
proved  that  when  well  started  they  can  stand  a  pile 
of  abuse,  so  one  can  nearly  depend  on  having  something 
left  after  a  gang  of  Italians  go  through  and  over  them. 
The  Company  I  have  no  use  for. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  w.  downing. 


NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION. 

A  number  of  bills  affecting  agriculture  have  been  inti-o- 
duced  at  Albany.  Among  others  are  the  following : 

Bill  No.  862  in  the  Assembly  would  amend  the  agri- 
cull  ural  law  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
imitation  butter.  The  object  is  to  define  more  closely 
what  this  imitation  is.  There  has  been  considerable 
trouble  in  obtaining  convictions  against  dealers  because  it 
was  difficult  to  prove  that  the  oleo  or  buttorine  was  an 
imitation.  The  original  law  was  not  exact,  but  simply 
declared  against  “any  human  food  in  imitation  or  in 
semblance  of  natural  butter.  The  proposed  amendment 
will  go  further  and  add  the  words,  “Whether  such  imita¬ 
tion  be  of  color,  flavor  or  taste.”  If  this  bill  is  passed  it 
will  make  it  much  easier  to  obtain  convictions  against 
those  who  sell  the  imitation.  On  the  editorial  page  this 
week  is  reference  to  a  bill  which  would  compel  dealers 
in  grass  seeds,  also  grains  or  cereals,  to  certify  either 
that  the  seeds  were  pure  or  to  name  the  weed  seeds 
Which  go  with  them. 

In  the  Senate  bill  No.  476  provides  for  an  investigation 
of  certain  goods  relative  to  milk  and  milk  products.  It 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  investigate 
from  time  to  time  methods  of  production,  keeping,  trans¬ 
portation  and  sale  of  milk  and  its  products.  A  sum  of 
$20,000  is  appropriated  to  meet  the  necessary  expense  of 
this  investigation,  and  the  Commissioner  shall  have  power 
to  compel  persons  to  testify  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 


Another  bill  provides  a  penalty  for  non-payment  for 
milk  or  its  products  within  a  reasonable  time.  A  shipper, 
under  this  bill,  can  bring  suit  against  a  dealer  who  fails 
to  pay,  and  on  obtaining  judgment  can  collect  a  penalty 
in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

Bill  No.  521  in  the  Senate  gives  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  authority  to  act  promptly  and  wisely  against  the 
insects  known  as  Brown-tail  and  Gypsy  moth.  All  trees, 
shrubs,  plants  and  vines  are  included  in  the  bill,  which 
provides  for  payment  for  valuable  packing  boxes  which 
have  to  be  destroyed  and  also  payment,  for  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants  destroyed  on  the  ground,  which  were  so 
desti-oyed  because  there  was  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  they  wei’e  or  might  be  infected  by  disease  or  insects. 
This  bill  carries  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  carry  out 
its  provisions. 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  COMMISSION. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in¬ 
troducing  the  Commission’s  report  sums  up  as  follows: 

“From  all  that  has  been  done  and  learned  three  gi’eat 
general  and  immediate  needs  of  country  life  stand  out  : 
First,  effective  cooperation  among  farmers,  to  put  them 
on  a  level  with  the  organized  interests  with  which  they 
do  business.  Second,  a  new  kind  of  schools  in  the 
country,  which  shall  teach  the  children  as  much  out¬ 
doors  as  indoors  and  perhaps  more,  so  that  they  will 
prepare  for  country  life,  and  not  as  at  present,  mainly 
for  life  in  town.  Third,  better  means  of  communication, 
including  good  roads  and  a  parcels  post,  which  the 
country  people  are  everywhere,  and  rightly,  unanimous 
in  demanding.  To  these  may  well  be  added  better  sani¬ 
tation  ;  for  easily  pi’eventable  diseases  hold  several  mil¬ 
lion  country  people  in  the  slavery  of  continuous  ill 
health.” 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  about  this.  The  R.  N- 
Y.  has  been  talking  these  tilings  for  years.  The  advan¬ 
tage  is  to  have  them  presented  forcibly  to  Congress  as 
legislative  needs  of  other  industries  would  be. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  report  of  this  commission  has 
made  a  "profound  impression.”  It  was  about  what  those 
who  gave  much  thought  to  the  matter  expected.  Some 
are  outspoken  in  ridicule  of  the  cntii’e  work.  James  J. 
Hill,  the  railroad  magnate,  said  in  a  public  address: 

"We  mioh t  as  well  listen  to  the  twittering  of  the  first 
robin  in  Spring  as  to  the  report  of  that  commission.” 

A  fair  sample  of  eastern  newspaper  comment  is  found 
in  this  exti’act  from  the  Providence  Journal : 

“That  the  twittering  of  the  first  robin,  the  flowers  that 
bloom  in  the  Spi'ing  and  the  report  of  the  uplift  commis¬ 
sion  are  about  on  a  level  of  unimportance  is  an  opinion 
with  which  many  unprejudiced  persons  will  agree.  The 
commission  was  conceived  in  absurdity.  How  can  any 
class  be  "improved”  by  the  hasty  investigations  of  a  few 
men,  however  honest  and  intelligent?  What  reasonable 
basis  of  knowledge  can  be  acquired  in  a  hasty  trip  about 
the  country?  The  whole  proceeding  has  been,  from  first 
to  last,  one  of  the  President's  superfluous  activities.” 

In  sending  this  one  of  our  readers  in  Rhode  Island 
expresses  his  conviction  as  follows : 

"The  enclosed  clipping  from  this  morning’s  ‘Journal’ 
expi’esses  my  sentiments  so  well  about  the  ‘Uplift  Com¬ 
mission’  that  I  am  desirous  you  should  see  it,  and  have  ils 
evidence  that  even  city  people  can  see  the  futility  of 
‘while  you  wait’  remedies  for  disorders  and  weaknesses 
that;  have  their  origin  deep  in  the  constitution  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  derive  strength  and  persistence  from  the  structure 
of  society.  The  attempt  to  bring  about  improvement  by 
such  ridiculously  inadequate  methods  as  the  commission, 
l’ecalls  the  case  of  Dame  Partington’s  attack  upon  the 
ocean,  and  the  outcome  will  obviously  be  the  same.  If 
the  economic  environment  of  the  farmer  improves,  com¬ 
missions  to  uplift  him  will  not  be  needed,  and  until  these 
conditions  are  secured,  no  amount  of  windy  platitudes  or 
solemn  involutions  will  be  of  much  avail.  The  farmer 
may  or  may  not  need  uplifting,  but  he  is  surely  in  much 
need  of  some  way  by  which  he  may  escape  from  the  grip 
of  the  numerous  agencies  that  are  striving  continually 
to  submerge  him.  If  he  can  be  released  from  the  abuses 
and  exactions  of  transportation  and  middlemen,  unwar¬ 
ranted  discrimination  and  governmental  competition,  as 
exemplified  in  the  irrigation  projects,  whereby  the  farmer 
is  asked  to  pay  the  cost  of  producing  unneeded  com¬ 
petitors,  the  farmer  may  be  safely  trusted  to  not  only 
lift  himself,  hut  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  rest  of 
the  people  who  possibly  would  not  be  injured  by  a  little 
elevation  above  their  present  position.”  w. 

We  take  a  somewhat  more  cheerful  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  twittering  of  the  robin  is  useful  if  it  will  start, 
the  farmer  to  get  busy  and  ready  for  work.  This  com¬ 
mission's  report  is  a  “sign.”  It  shows  that  farmers  are 
thinking  and  getting  ready  to  act.  What  we  feel  sorry 
for  is  that  some  member  of  that  commission  did  not  issue 
a  minority  l’eport,  radical  and  cutting,  like  a  knife  into 
the  real  evils  which  we  all  know  are  gnawing  at  us. 
Such  a  report  would  have  been  fully  justified  by  the 
testimony.  To  the  last  sentence  of  the  above  letter  we 
say  Amen!  with  all  our  power! 


Quality  in  Tools 

Tools  for  the  workshop,  farm  or  home  must  be  tools  of  quality. 
A  plane,  for  instance,  to  smooth  a  board  properly,  must  nave  a 
keen  blade,  carefully  adjusted— its  surface  must  be  true  and  it 
must  fit  the  hand. 

m/t  mm 

Tools  and  Cutlery 


rv< 

ft  KtfNi 

mm 


are  carefully  inspected,  adjusted  and  tested  before 
leaving  the  factory. 

Look  for  the  Keen  Kutter  trademark  on  every  tool 
you  buy — it  guarantees  the  tool  to  be  satisfactory  or 
money  refunded. 

The  name  Keen  Kutter  covers  a  full  line  of  tools  for 
shop,  garden  and  farm,  as  well  as  scissors,  shears, 
pocket  knives,  razors  and  table  cutlery. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc  ),  St.  Louis  mo  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


Fun  by 
’Phone 

The  telephone  en¬ 
ables  you  and  your 
neighbors  to  share 
pleasures.  A  new  piece 
on  the  phonograph  or  piano, 
a  good  story  or  an  interesting  bit  of 
news  may  be  passed  along  to  a  friend 
miles  away  as  readily  as  to  one  next  door. 

But  unless  you  can  hear  distinctly 
your  telephone  is  useless. 

Electric  Rural  Telephones 

have  the  same  transmitters  and  receivers  that  are  xised  on  telephones  that  carry 
messages  from  Boston  to  Omaha  (1500  miles)  and  New  York  to  Chicago  (900  miles). 
They  have  the  best  transmission  qualities  and  their  maintenance  expense  is  low. 

AH  the  material  needed  to  build  the  very  best  rural  telephone  line 
will  cost  you  and  your  neighbors  less  than  20  bushels  of  wheat  each 

Write  us  a  postal  or  letter,  or  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  margin  of  this  advertisement  and  cut 
it  out,  mail  it  to-day  and  our  Free  Bulletin  No.  48. 
will  be  sent  to  you  immediately. 

TE 


Eastern 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsbnrg 

Atlanta 


Central 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 


The  world’s  oldest  and  largest 
telephone  manufacturer;  there 
are  over  4,000,000  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Telephones  in  nse  in  tire 
United  States  to-dnv. 

Rural  Telephones  a  specialty 


Western 
Saint  Lonis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 


Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 


Pacific 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

FELLOW-PILGRIMS. 

I  saw  a  pilgrim  on  a  road, 

A  long  gray  x'oad  of  grime  and  dust : 

He  bore  upon  his  back  a  load, 

And  trudged  along  as  one  who  must. 

But  as  he  reached  a  certain  stone, 

One  overtook  him,  kind  and  sweet ; 

Spoke  to  him  gently — sitting  lone— 

And  eased  bis  load,  and  washed  his  feet. 

And  looked  on  him  with  eyes  of  cheer. 
And  then  the  twain  together  went. 

Their  singing  voices  smote  my  car, 

.  And  joy  rang  in  the  voices  blent. 

I  heard  them  singing  on  their  way, 

And. “Lo”  (quoth  I),  “we  thus  were  made. 
Alone— life's  road  is  long  and  gray. 

But  two  can  face  it  unafraid!” 

— C.  L.  E.,  in  Melbourne  Australasian. 

* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  the  hair 
in  finger  puffs,  but  not  easy  to  make  the 
puffs  “stay  put”  while  pinning  them  in 
place.  A  piece  of  flat  ribbon  wire,  just 
the  length  to  slip  through  the  puff  at 
the  lower  side,  turning  over  the  ends 
flat  over  the  hair  to  hold  it  in  place, 
keeps  the  puff  smooth,  and  enables  one 

to  pin  it  firmly  in  place. 

* 

Carrying  an  armful  of  wood  from 
the  woodpile  is  awkward,  as  well  as 
destructive  to  the  clothes.  A  conveni¬ 
ent  wood  carrier  is  made  from  a  width 
of  burlap  or  duck,  45  inches  long,  hav¬ 
ing  a  hem  at  either  end,  through  which 
a  piece  of  broomstick  is  run.  A  loop 
of  rope  is  put  in  the  middle  of  each 
end  of  the  canvas.  A  surprising  amount 
of  wood  may  be  carried  in  such  a  sling, 
and  when  not  in  use  it  may  be  folded 
flat  and  put  in  the  woodbox! 

* 

German  meat  balls  are  very  nice,  and 
also  make  an  economical  way  to  use 
cold’  roast  meat.  Chop  the  meat,  both 
fat.  and  lean,  Very  fine;  soak  two  or 
three  slices  of  bread  and  add  to  meat; 
beat  one  egg  and  add  it ;  season  with 
pepper,  salt  and  a  small  sprinkle  of  nut¬ 
meg;  also  chop  an  ordinary  sized  onion 
very  fine  and  add  to  the  rest.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  form  the  mixture  into 
dumplings  convenient  to  make  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Place  in  skillet  with 
sufficient  lard  to  fry  them  brown,  and 
they  are  ready  to  serve. 

* 

Old  Aunt  Hepsy  Garside  never  had 
seen  a  moving  picture  show  before, 
says  the  Youth’s  Companion.  She  gazed 
in  speechless  wonder  at  the  magic  con¬ 
trivance  by  which  messenger  boys  were 
made  to  move  with  breakneck  speed, 
barbers  to  shave  their  customers  in  less 
than  a  minute  and  heavy  policemen  to 
dash  along  the  street  at  a  rate  never 
attained  by  a  living  specimen,  either  on 
or  off  duty.  It  was  all  real  to  her. 
She  could  not  doubt  the  evidence  of  her 
senses.  All  those  things'  were  taking 
place  exactly  as  depicted. 

Presently  an  automobile  came  in  sight 
in  the  far  background,  moving  directly 
toward  the  audience,  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  a  mile  a  minute.  Just  as  a  catas¬ 
trophe  seemed  inevitable  It  swerved 
aside,  passed  on  and  disappeared.  Aunt 
Hepsy  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Hastily 
grasping  the  hand  of  her  little  niece 
she  rose  and  started  wildly  for  the 
door. 

“Come  along,  Minervy !”  she  said. 
“It  isn’t  safe  to  stay  here  any  longer ! 
That  thing  didn’t  miss  me  more  than 
two  feet.” 

* 

We  have  heard  of  many  close-fisted 
people,  but  we  think  the  champion  stingy 
man  was  a  certain  Mr.  Putterby,  an 
old-time  resident  of  rural  New  England, 
of  whom  the  New  York  Sun  tells  the 
following  story; 

One  of  the  coins  current  in  those 
days  was  the  old  Spanish  silver  piece, 
which  passed  for  twelve  and  a  half 
cents,  and  was  variously  called  “nine- 
pence.”  “York  shilling”  and  “bit.”  It 
was  the  existence  of  this  coin  that  en¬ 


abled  Mr.  Putterby  to  achieve  his 
crowning  triumph  in  the  way  of  a  close 
trade. 

A  farm  boy  came  along  one  day  with 
a  load  of  pumpkins,  which  he  was 


Collar,  34  to  42  bust. 


peddling  about'  the  village  at  a  cent 
apiece.  Mr.  Putterby  looked  at  them, 
concluded  to  buy,  but  wanted  only  half 
a  pumpkin. 

“But  a  whole  one  is  only  a  cent,” 


6251  OverDress  to  wear  with  any 
Guimpe.  32  to  40  bust. 

said  the  boy.  “Plow  are  you  going  to 
pay  me  for  half  a  one?” 

“Easiest  thing  in  the  world,”  said  Mr. 
Putterby. 

The  pumpkin  was  cut,  he  took  one- 
half  under  his  arm,  and  handed  the  boy 
a  shilling. 


“Now,  give  me  the  twelve  cents 
change,”  he  said ;  and  taking  the  twelve 
coppers  from  the  astonished  boy,  he 
walked  away  with  his  purchase. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  very  smart  half-fitting  coat  is 
shown  in  No.  6249,  which  would  be 
admirable  for  Spring  wear,  or  made  of 
linen  or  racquet  cloth  for  a  Summer 
wash  suit.  The  coat  is  made  with  front 
and  side-fronts,  backs  and  under-arm 
gores.  It  is  completed  with  smart  and 
useful  pockets-  and  includes  regulation 
two-piece  sleeves  that  are  finished  with 
rolled-over  cuffs.  If  liked  it  can  be 
cut  straight  in  place  of  pointed  at  the 
lower  edge.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  5  yards 
27,  3 yards  44  or  2^4  yards  52  inches 
wide  with  yard  21  inches  wide  for 

the  bands.  The  pattern  6249  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

A  very  stylish  but  extremely  simple 
over-dress  is  shown  in  No.  6251.  The 
gown  is  made  with  the  blouse  and  skirt. 
The  blouse  is.  tucked  over  the  shoulders 
and  can  be  cut  out  to  form  a  round, 
square  or  V-shaped  neck  as  liked.  The 
skirt  is  made  with  either  five  or  six 
gores,  as  it  is  closed  at  front  or  back. 
When  the  closing  is  made  at  the  back 
the  front  of  the  blouse- and  front  of 
the  skirt :  are  cut  on  the  fold,  doing 
away  with  seams  at  that  point,  but  when 
the  opening  is  made  at  the  front  they 
are  finished  with  hems  and  the  back 
of  the  blouse  is  made  seamless.  The 
blouse  is  gathered  at  the  waist  line 
while  both  it  and  the  skirt  are  joined 
to  a  belt.  The  gown  can  be  made  in 
either  round  or  walking  length.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  7^4  yards  24,  6*4  yards 
32  or  4^4  yards  44  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  6251  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 


Lentils  with  Frankfurters. 

In  reference  to  lentils,  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  we  consider  excellent  :Wash 
lentils,  put  in  stewkettle  with  two  small 
potatoes  cut  fine,  and  enough  water  to 
nearly  cover;  let  boil  slowly  for  two 
hours,  or  longer  is  better.  If  water 
diminishes  add  more  boiling  water,  as 
they  easily  burn.  Five  or  ten  minutes 
before  dinner  put  in  what  frankfurters 
you  wish  for  dinner.  After  removing  the 
frankfurters,  sift  in  half  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  flour;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
and  add  little  vinegar,  just  enough  to 
'’barely  taste.  This  dish  with  boiled  po¬ 
tatoes  and  the  frankfurters,  makes  a 
hearty  and  nourishing  meal,  easily  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  housewife  will  find  that 
desserts  go  begging.  mrs.  d. 


Scott’s  Emulsion ' 

clothes  the  nerves  and 
muscles  with  warm  fat, fills 
the  veins  with  rich  blood. 

It  makes  children  rugged 
and  hardy  and  fearless  of 
the  cold.  It  fills  the  whole 
body  with  warmth  and  life 
and  energy. 

Thin  people  sometimes 
gain  a  pound  a  day  while 
taking  it. 

Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
‘‘Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World”  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


Men’s  Youths’  Suits 

AND  OVERCOATS 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$10.™  to  $18.02. 


CLOTHING 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
AT  THE  MILL 

Buy  your  clothing  direct  from 
the  mill.  Cut  out  the  dealer’s 
profits.  Suits  and  Overcoats 
handsomely  trimmed. 
Material,  workmanship  and  fit 
guaranteed.  Many  patterns  to 
choose  from. 

Express  charges  paid  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Allowances 
made  on  all  orders  West  of  the 
Mississippi.  Write  for  samples  of 
cloth  and  style  Book. 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO., 


203  MAIN  ST.,  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1009  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  4  Et  .  ^0  7 

1909  Models  fO  i 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1U07  &  1U08  Models  -y 
aU  of  best  makes  *P  *  MIC 

500  Second-Hand  Wheal* 

All  makes  and  models,  ^  ^  ^ 

good  as  new . .  V* 

Great  Factory  Clearing;  Sale* 

We  Ship  On  Approval  without  a 

cent  deposit ,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEH  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  l>ept.  B80,  Chicago 


Direct  to  You 


i  KADJE  MARK  RKGISTKRKD 


We  have  more  than  100.000  satisfied  customers  in  more  than  17,000  cities, 
villages  and  towns  in  the  United  States  who  have  each  saved  from  15  to 
WO  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range  on 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

direct  from  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  has 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no 
risk.  You  save  all  dealers’ proiits.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  114 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mir*.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Oar  patent  oven  thermometer  makes  baking 
and  roasting  easjr. 


WHEREVER  THERE'S  PAIN  APPLY  AN 

ALLCOCK'S 

The  onlyGenuine 

POROUS  PLASTER 


Brand  ret  h*s  Pills 

The  Great  Laxative  and  Blood  Tonic 

NONE  BETTER  MADE 


1900. 
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Crumb  Covering  for  Coffee  Cake. 

In  a  frying-pan  put  a  tablespoon ful 
of  lard  and  half  as  much  butter;  when 
melted  add  a  tablespoon  ful  of  flour  and 
one,  or  one  and  a  half,  of  sugar,  and 
as  much  ground  cinnamon  as  desired, 
according  to  taste.  With  a  spoon  make 
smooth,  turning  over  and  over  and 
round  the  pan  for  a  couple  of  min¬ 
utes  till  all  is  heated  through ;  then 
set  away  to  cool.  When  cakes  are 
ready  for  the  oven  put  over  the  tops  of 
cakes  and  bake  in  brisk  oven.  MRS.  D. 

This  is  the  crumb  dressing  for  cof¬ 
fee  cake,  called  “strensel”:  One-half 
pound  flour;  one-half  pound  granulated 
sugar;  one-half  pound  butter;  one-half 
teaspoon  ful  powdered  cinnamon.  Rub 
all  together  in  a  bowl,  using  the  hands 
in  preference  to  a  spoon,  as  the  crumbs 
form  better.  Sprinkle  over  cake  be¬ 
fore  putting  into  oven.  A.  M.  b. 

I  have  just  read  your  second  request 
for  the  covering  for  coffee  cake,  and 
will  give  what  we  call  an  excellent 
recipe  for  German  kuchen  which  I 
found  in  a  copy  of  the  “Woman’s 
Home  Companion”:  Put  one-third  cup 
sugar;  the  same  of  butter;  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  in  a  mixing  bowl.  Pour 
over  one  cup  scalded  milk.  When  warm 
add  one  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  one- 
quarter  cup  warm  water,  two  eggs 
slightly  beaten  and  enough  bread  flour 
to  make  stiff  batter.  Cover  and  let 
rise.  Then  beat  and  spread  in  two  cake 
pans.  Mix  one  cup  of  soft  stale  bread 
crumbs  (grated)  ;  two  tablespoons 
melted  butter;  two  and  one-half  table¬ 
spoons  sugar  and  three-quarters  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon.  Sprinkle  or  spread 
thickly  on  cake ;  let  raise  again  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven.  We  warm  it  in 
the  oven  slightly  before  serving,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  taste.  MRS.  T.  L. 

The  Fireless  Cooker.  ’ 

About  three  years  ago  a  single  para¬ 
graph  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  me  my 
introduction  to  fireless  cookers.  I  had 
faith  enough  to  try  one,  and  that,  when 
you  have  just  been  introduced,  is  con¬ 
siderable.  I  was  living  then  in  south¬ 
ern  California.  Oil  boxes  are  to  be 
found  everywhere,  so  it  was  natural  to 
use  an  oil  box.  “Line  the  box  with 
several  layers  of  paper,”  so  the  direc¬ 
tions  ran.  It  did  not  add  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  without  being  torn  apart,  is 
just  the  thing,  but  it  is.  I  filled  my 
box  with  fine  dried  grass,  raked  out  of 
the  lawn,  improvised  a  cushion  for  the 
top  by  filling  a  cloth  flour  sack  with 
hay,  made  a  nest  in  the  box  for  my 
pail,  found  a  board  for  a  cover,  and 
it  was  all  done  in  less  than  an  hour. 
The  family  did  not  think  it  would 
cook,  and  I  had  a  circle  of  interested 
spectators  as  I  tucked  away  my  pail  of 
rice  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  Amid 
doubting  remarks  we  covered  the  box 
and  left  it.  About  four  hours  later  I 
opened  it  and  invited  the  doubting 
crowd  to  supper,  the  principal  dish  at 
which  was  rice,  done  to  perfection.  Then 
began  a  series  of  experiments.  The 
oil-box  cooker  was  supplemented  by 
one  made  of  a  decoy  bee  hive,  and  I 
had  room  for  three  dishes.  I  used 
graniteware  dishes,  with  tight  covers, 
but  was  troubled  because  the  tin  covers 
would  rust.  Time  and  again  I  have 
put  the  dinner  to  cook  as  soon  as  break¬ 
fast  work  was  done,  and  have  spent 
the  morning  out  of  doors  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  confident  that  my  dinner  was 
cooking  all  right,  and  would  be  ready 
with  only  a  few  extra  touches  at  serv¬ 
ing  time.  Nothing  is  ever  burnt.  One 
need  not  stand  over  a  hot  stove.  There 
is  no  need  of  watching  and  waiting  for 
things  to  cook. 

Cereals  are  at  their  best  when  cooked 
all  night  in  the  cooker,  but  need  re¬ 
heating  in  the  morning.  If  they  are 
Put  into  the  cooker  in  the  top  of  the 
double  boiler  they  are  easily  reheated 
without  disturbing  them,  and  the  cereal 
can  be  turned  out  in  a  molded  cake, 
perfectly  cooked.  Soups  are  delicious 
when  cooked  so  slowly,  and  stews, 
which  otherwise  might  be  tasteless,  are 
rich  and  finely  flavored.  Boiled  fish 
keeps,  its  shape  perfectly  when  cooked 
in  this  way.  Boiled  ham  does  not  boil 
to  pieces,  and  slices  well  when  cold. 


Cornmeal  mush  is  smooth  and  cooked 
thoroughly;  hulled  corn  and  hominy,  if 
reheated  once,  may  be  cooked  tender 
and  there  is  no  burnt  dish  to  wash. 

Since  my  California  experience  I  have 
made  many  cookers,  most  of  them  made 
out  of  material  at  hand  to  convince 
doubting  friends  that  they  would  cook. 
In  New  York  State  we  made  our  cooker 
out  of  an  old  trunk  filled  with  straw. 
There  was  hardly  room  for  this  in  the 
kitchen,  so  we  kept  it  in  the  yard  under 
the  big  oak.  In  the  Berkshires  one 
Winter  we  found  that  a  butter  tub  filled 
with  excelsior  did  the  work,  and  also 
discovered  that  a  New  England  bean 
pot  kept  the  heat  better  than  granite 
ware.  The  only  objection  to  this  is 
the  difficulty  of  heating  it  over  a  gas 
or  oil  flame  without  cracking  it. 

In  southern  Connecticut  we  used  a 
butter  tub  again,  and  found  our  best 
dish  of  all  in  an  enamel  pail  with  a 
tight-fitting  cover  of  the  same  material. 
Here  I  learned  to  keep  breakfast  hot 
for  late  comers  by  putting  it  in  the 
cooker;  to  raise  my  bread  sponge  by 
putting  the  bowl  down  in  the  hole  where 
my  pail  had  been,  and  to  send  the 
men’s  dinner  to  the  field  in  the  cooker. 

A  friend  who  keeps  house  with  other 
busy  women  in  a  tiny  apartment  has 
been  cooking  her  Sunday  chicken  din¬ 
ner  in  the  stationary  tub  filled  with 
papers.  My  latest  is  a  cheese  box  filled 
with  excelsior.  I  hope  some  time  to 
have  a  nice  box,  varnished,  fitted  with 
brass  hinges  and  handles,  but  I  doubt 
it  it  will  cook  better.  I  v^ant  also  to 
try  an  aluminum  pail  as  a  cooking  uten¬ 
sil,  and  to  try  baking  with  a  heated  soap 
stone.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
an  oil  stove  and  a  fireless  cooker  would 
do  much  towards  helping  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  cooking,  especially  in  the  hot 
Summer  weather,  when  the  heat  from 
a  roaring  fire  in  tire  kitchen  is  almost 
unbearable.  The  whole  principle  is  to 
have  the  food  boiling  when  put  in  the 
cooker,  and  then  insulate  it  so  that 
the  heat  is  held.  c.  H. 


Pork  Stew. 

We  have  a  great  liking  for  pork,  and 
ask  for  nothing  more  toothsome  and 
satisfying  on  a  cold  Winter’s  night  than 
pork  stew,  piping  hot,  for  supper.  Here 


is  my  recipe,  which  the  men  folks 
say  can't  be  beat : 

For  two  pounds  lean  and  fat  fresh 
pork  (lean  side  meat  is  excellent  for 
this)  use  two  quarts  cold  water,  one 
carrot,  one  small  turn  in,  two  large 
onions,  four  potatoes  and  a  small  tea¬ 
spoon  thyme  or  Summer  savory.  Cut 
the  meat  in  small  pieces  and  cook  about 
an  hour.  Then  add  the  vegetables  cut 
up,  and  salt  and  pepner  to  taste.  Cook 
till  tender.  If  it  dries  out  too  rapidly 
add  hot  water.  When  done,  thicken 
slightly  with  a  tablespoon  of  flour 
moistened  with  cold  water.  The  above 
is  most  savory,  but  cannot  quite  equal 
nry  pork  stew  with  dumplings,  so  my 
family  all  declare.  Use  the  above 
recipe,  omitting  the  turnip,  herbs  and 
carrot.  When  the  meat  and  vegetables 
are  tender,  add  the  dumplings,  being 
sure  there  is  plenty  of  gravy,  as  the 
dumplings  absorb  a  good  deal  while 
cooking.  And  now  for  the  dumpling.  : 
Many  plain  cooks  never  try  to  make 
them  at  all.  saying  they  can  never  be 
sure  they  will  be  light.  I  was  too  fond 
of  them  to  give  up  trying,  though  for 
a  year  or  so  after  my  marriage  they 
were  nearly  always  a  failure,  though 
I  tried  sweet  milk,  sour  milk,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  line  of  a  recipe  I 
could  get  hold  of.  Finally  I  made  up 
the  following,  which  has  never  once 
failed  to  produce  light,  feathery  dump¬ 
lings,  and  which  will  warm  over  the 
next  day  and  still  be  light:  To  one 
pint  flour  add  one  teaspoon  salt  and 
two  rounding  ones  of  baking  powder, 
sifting  all  together.  Next  add  just 
enough  cold  water  to  make  a  dough  as 
stiff  as  can  be  stirred  with  a  spoon.  Add 
the  water  by  degrees  and  you  will  have 
no  trouble.  Have  the  stew  boiling 
briskly;  dip  the  spoon  first  in  the  stew 
and  then  in  the  batter,  which  prevents 
the  latter  sticking  to  the  spoon.  You 
will  have  about  a  dozen  with  this  amount 
of  flour.  Now  cover  tightly  and  let 
boil  for  10  minutes  without  uncovering 
— don’t  forget  this  item !  Then  uncover, 
lift  out  each  dumpling  with  a  fork,  put 
the  stew  in  the  middle  of  a  large  platter 
and  place  the  dumplings  around  the 
edge — never  underneath  the  stew.  I 
use  the  same  recipe  for  chicken  and 
beef  potpie.  Try  them. 

A  COUNTRY  WOMAN. 


n-Eddy stone 


ephyrette 
Ginghams 


These  remarkable  fast- 


color  Zephyrette  Dress 
Ginghams  are  tire  result 
of  our  new  scientific  pro¬ 
cess.  Unusually  stylish, 
durable  and  economical. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co* 
Philadelphia 


To  iu^urc  get¬ 
ting  twe  genu¬ 
ine,  be  sure  to 
ask  your  dealer 
for  Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Zephyrette 
Gingham  s . 
’Write  us  his 
n  a  m  o  if  he 
hasn’t  them  in 
Dock*  We’ll 
help  him  sup¬ 
ply  you. 


New  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 


m-Rf  G.ILSPAT-0FL. 

EddystoNI 

Zephyrettes 


IF  YGUVE 
NEVER  WORN 

ROWERS  , 

Osh  Juki* 

SLICKER 

you've  yet 
to  learn  the  bodily 
comfort  it  gives  in 
the  wettest  weather 

MADE  FOR - 

Hard.seRvice: 

- AND 

GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 

»3QO 

AT  ALL  G0Q0  STORES 
CATALOG  FREE 

_  A  J.  TOWED  CO.  BOSTON.  U.S.A. 

TOWER  CAMADiAN  CO.  LIMITED.  TORONTO.  CAN. 


There  is  nothing  else 
like  the  Victor 

It  is  true  to  life.  It  gives  you  a  quality  of  tone,  a  per¬ 
fection  that  no  ordinary  talking  machine  can  give — Not  a 
mechanical  imitation  but  clear,  sweet,  perfect  reality. 


Victors 
from 
$10  up 


There  are  good  reasons  why  this  is  so. 

The  Victor  is  mechanically  the  most  perfect  instrument 
of  its  kind.  Victor  records  are  made  on  the  only  correct 
principle;  they  are  refined  and  perfected  beyond  compari¬ 
son.  And  the  foremost  of  all  singers  and  musicians  sing 
and  play  for  Victor  records  only. 

Caruso  the  highest-paid  singer  in  the  world  sings  for 
the  Victor  exclusively. 

Caruso  receives  $2500 a  night.  He  is  not  merely  “one” 
of  the  great  tenors;  he  is  the  greatest  tenor  alive.  Every¬ 
body  says  so.  The  money  says  so. 

Melba,  Sembrich,  Calve,  Scotti,  and  the  other  grand 
opera  stars  who  sing  for  Victor  records  only  are  not  sim¬ 
ply  “among”  the  best.  They  are  the  best,  the  first  of 
living  singers. 

These  same  glorious  voices  that  thrill  vast  audiences 
in  the  opera  houses  of  New  York,  Paris,  London,  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  Milan  are  brought  by  the  Victor  right  into  your 
home  for  you  to  hear  at  your  own  pleasure  and  that  of 
your  family  and  friends. 

And  you  hear  the  real  voice  with  all  the  human  qual¬ 
ity  and  sweetness  and  power — just  as  if  the  singer  stood 
before  you. 

The  Victor  tone  is  life  itself. 

You  can  hear  on  the  Victor  any  instrument  you  like 
or  many  instruments  blended  in  richest  harmony.  You 
can  have  classic  symphonies,  sacred  music,  the  good  old 
songs  that  are  ever  new  and  welcome;  military  marches, 
or  popular  ballads  and  comic  minstrel  selections.  And 
the  best  of  dance  music  if  you  want  to  dance. 

Sousa’s  Band  plays  for  Victor  records  only. 

So  do  the  United  States  Marine  Band  that  plays  in 
the  White  House  at  Washington,  Pryor’s  Band  and 
other  famous  bands  and  orchestras. 

May  Irwin  and  Harry  Lauder  sing  for  Victor  records 
only. 

Also  Clarice  Vance,  Vesta  Victoria,  Harry  McDon- 


Look  for  the  dog  on  the  horn  and 
cabinet  of  every  Victor  and  on  every 
Victor  record.  It  isn’t  a  Victor  with¬ 
out  the  dog. 


ough,  Richard  Jose, 
the  Haydn  Quartette 
and  many  others. 

Taft  and  Roosevelt 
own  Victors. 

His  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  X  has  a  Victor, 
the  King  of  England 


and  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra  each  has  a  Vic¬ 
tor,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  the  King 
of  Italy,  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  other 
European  sover¬ 
eigns,  all  own  and 
enjoy  Victors. 

In  conservatories 
of  music,  colleges  and 
universities  the  Victor 
is  used  in  voice-teaching. 

Rear-Admiral  Evans 
recorded  his  farewell  address 
to  the  Navy  for  the  Victor 
only. 

A  dealer  near  you  sells  the 
Victor  on  easy  payments. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  send  you  his  ad¬ 
dress.  Go  and  ask  him  to  plav  any  Victor 
records  you  want  to  hear,  lie  will  gladly 
do  so.  That  puts  you  under  no  obligation. 

And  it  is  the  only  way  to  know  what  the  Vic¬ 
tor  really  is.  1  f  you  want  to  buy  you  can  select 
exactly  the  instrument  and  records  you  want — 
and  at  the  price  and  terms  that  suit  you. 

Anybody  can  play  a  Victor.  Simply  wind  it 
np,  and  put  on  the  record  you  want.  1 1  plays  itself. 

And  you  can  handle  and  rub  Victor  records  without 
spoiling  or  breaking  them. 

Write  us  anyway  for  illustrated  catalogues  showing  styles  of  Victors  from 
$10  to  $100  and  over  3000  records  with  portraits  of  the  famous  singers  and 
musicians. 

Good  music,  true  sentiment,  and  wholesome  fun 
broaden  the  soul.  They  ease  the  daily  grind;  make 
the  work  go  smoother — make  life  brighter  and  bet- 


ter  and  happier. 

The  Victor  not  only  entertains.  It  educates 
and  inspires.  It  is  a  real  and  lasting  benefit 
in  any  home.  Have  you  any  right  to  cheat  c°" 

yourself  and  your  family  out  of  all  this  '  .jf  ^  ^ 
pleasure  and  benefit  ?  Don’t  you  owe  it  ^  cP 

to  yourself  and  to  them  ? 

Why  not  get  a  Victor  today? 

Why  not  find  out  about  it  anyway? 


now,  before  you  forget  iL 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 
20th  &  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co. ,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor 
Records. 


CP  W 

Here’s  a 

coupon  for  your  convenience.  Better  use  it  right  .A  G 
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A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  March  will  be  found  in  the  March  number  of  Munsey’s, 
Scribner's,  McClure’s,  Century,  Everybody’s,  Current  Literature  uutl  April  Cosmopolitau. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  RAZORBACK  AT  HOME,  j 

Down  in  Florida  the  razorback  may 
be  seen  at  his  best,  or  worst,  and  he 
truly  is  a  wonderful  animal.  An  old 
lady  who  was  born  in  the  State  and 
has  spent  all  her  life  there,  told  us 
she  hoped  to  see  the  next  legislature 
enact  a  law  to  keep  the  pigs  up.  As 
it  is  she  said  the  laws  seemed  to  be 
framed  to  give  the  pig  more  rights  than 
the  citizens,  for  the  animals  run  at 
large,  and  anyone  wanting  to  preserve 
his  lawn  or  garden  from  their  sharp 
snouts  must  fence  the  hogs  out. 

To  northern  eyes  these  tall,  homely, 
gaunt  creatures  (see  cut)  are  astonish¬ 
ing,  and  the  meat  they  make  is  still 
more  wonderful.  To  kill  a  razorback 
at  six  months  or  younger,  as  people  do 
where  pig  raising  is  an  industry,  would 
scarcely  give  the  family  a  day’s  pork 
in  Florida.  Indeed,  some  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  when  full  grown  and  ready  to 
kill  hardly  look  as  if  they  would  re¬ 
ward  the  butcher  for  his*  pains.  They 
are  more  wild  than  tame,  and  usually 
keep  to  the  swamps  until  the  high  water 
in  the  rainy  season  drives  them  to 


Success  with  Tunis  Sheep. 

Many  of  the  R.  X.-Y.  readers  are 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Clark  Allis,  of 
Medina,  N.  Y.  a  large  farmer  and  ap¬ 
ple  grower  of  that  town.  He  is  solving 
the  fertility  problem  so  difficult  for 
many  fruit  growers  by  keeping  sheep. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  his  home 
a  short  time  age.  The  first  sight  that 
greeted  my  eyes  was  a  half  dozen  “hog 
dressed’’  lambs,  hanging  up  ready  for 
shipment.  He  has  been  getting  $12 
apiece  for  them.  He  has  300  breeding 
ewes.  A  few  of  them  are  purebred 
Tunis,  the  remainder  grades,  mostly  of 
this  breed.  The  rams  are  all  purebred 
Tunis.  The  lambs  all  show  the  char¬ 
acteristic  markings  about -the  face,  with 
the  broad,  fat  tail.  The  little  fellows, 
when  first  born,  look  like  spaniel  dogs. 
From  these  ewes  he  has  had  already  170 
lambs,  many  of  which  have  already 
gone  to  market.  Here,  again,  is  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  name  “hothouse”  lambs 
is  a  misnomer.  His  barn  is  a  very 
ordinary  one.  He  is  contemplating — like 
the  man  in  the  parable — pulling  down 
and  building  greater.  Probably  in  it 
he  will  have  no  greater  success,  al¬ 
though  he  may  take  more  pride  in  it. 


FAIR  SPECIMEN  OF  FLORIDA  RAZORBACK. 


high  land.  But  to  see  what  they  feed 
on  makes  one  wonder  how  they  have 
any  bodies  at  all.  The  sandy  soil  pro¬ 
duces  a  sparse  growth  of  weeds  and 
vegetation,  and  the  trees  are  so  thick 
that  little  sunshine  penertates  through 
the  branches.  No  wonder  the  poor  razor- 
back  is  a  rover  and  a  hunter,  and  no 
wonder  he  roots  out  every  garden  vege¬ 
table  he  can  find.  A  great  many  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  lard  are  used  in  the  South, 
and  this  is  not  surprising  when  one 
looks  at  the  thin  body,  the  long  legs 
and  the  starved  appearance  of  the  na¬ 
tive  pigs.  HILDA  RICHMOND. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  shown  is  a 
fair  specimen,  as  we  have  often  seen 
the  “razorback.”  Notice  the  head?  It 
reminds  one  of  a  fox  and  this  hog 
is  about  as  wise  and  cunning  as  any¬ 
thing  on  four  feet.  While  we  were 
in  Florida  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
a  hog  hunt.  A  small  price  was  paid 
for  a  pig  as  he  ran  on  the  range  and 
then  a  gang  of  men  and  boys  went 
out  with  dogs  and  ran  him  down.  The 
dogs  were  trained  to  catch  the  hog  by 
the  ears.  They  chased  the  poor  creature 
for  hours  and  finally  cornered  him. 
His  legs  were  tied  and  they  brought  him 
home  to  “fatten”  in  a  pen.  It  seemed 
next  to  impossible  to  put  fat  on  his 
frame.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  the 
meat  of  these  razorbacks  is  considered 
a  great  delicacy — the  hams,  when  well 
cured,  selling  at  a  high  figure. 

Ayrshire  Tests. — C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association, 
says :  “In  all  public  tests  as  far  as  I  have 
known,  there  has  been  less  difference  in 
yield  between  the  best  and  poorest,  in  the 
Ayrshire,  than  in  any  of  the  other  dairy 
breeds.”  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Ayrshires  have  never  been  "boomed” 
for  very  high  performance,  or  that  certain 
favorites  of  the  breed  have  not  been  pushed 
to  the  neglect  of  others. 


The  present  structure  is  a  half-base¬ 
ment,  just  comfortably  warm.  Stairs 
lead  to  the  upper  floor,  up  which  the 
lambs  run  like  little  deer,  to  eat  their 
grain  ration  on  the  floor  above.  A 
gate  at  the  top  prevents  the  old  sheep 
from  coming  up.  the  lambs  crawling 
through  between  the  slats.  Mr.  AllisP 
crop  of  beans  sold  for  $1,100.  The 
pods  and  vines  from  these  form  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  diet  of  the  sheep.  My  own 
experience  with  two  crops  of  beans  shows 
that  fodder  is  one  of  the  best  of  foods 
for  this  purpose.  The  manure  from  the 
sheep  helps  to  fertilize  the  orchards.  Mr, 
Allis  has  a  cold  storage  room  built 
large  enough  to  hold  30  lambs.  Here 
they  can  be  bung  as  the  weather  gets 
warm  and  stiffened  up  before  shipping. 
This  was  the  only  thing  that  entailed 
any  extra  expense  over  what  might  be 
found  on  any  farm.  The  lambs  are 
wrapped  in  muslin  and  burlap,  and  sent 
by  express  to  New  York  City. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Worms. 

I  have  two  mares  with  foal  troubled 
with  worms  which  very  frequently  pass  out. 
They  are  well  cared  for  and  have  a  good 
ration  of  hay  and  oats.  I  have  used  salt 
and  wood  ashes  and  some  other  home 
remedies  with  little  or  no  benefit.  a.  r. 

New  York. 

Strong  medicines  cannot  safely  be  given 
to  mares  in  foal  for  the  destruction  of 
worms.  Mix  together  two  parts  of  salt 
and  one  part  each  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  ground  gentian  root,  and  mix  one 
tablespoonful  in  the  feed  once  daily.  Avoid 
feeding  marsh  hay  and  allowing  mares  to 
drink  from  dirty  watering  troughs  or 
ponds.  a.  s.  a. 


Ano'lIY  Hackney  and  Trot- 

'1USUS  V/dlllC,  ting  Bred  Mares  and 
Colts  for  sale  cheap. 

MYKR  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE— Green  River  Herd.  Chas. 
Stkwart  Davison,  CO  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


10  Registered  Percheron  Stallions,  ftr00ms0in® 

years  Splendid  Individuals.  Priced  Reasonable. 
Robinson  &  Gelder,  Kanona,  Steuben  Co.,N.  Y. 


Ask 
for  the 
“Clean” 


E  OWNERS  1 

your  friend.  A  comb 
clean.  Perfect  auto¬ 
matic  action.  Easy  on  the  horse. 
Saves  time  and  labor.  Pays  | 
for  itself  over  and  over.  Worth 
a  dozen  ordinary  combs. 

Mall  You  A  Comb  I 

postpaid  for  35c  (stamps  or  silver)  and  I 
full  address  of  your  dealer.  This  offer  I 
is  good  only  till  dealer  can  supply  | 
them.  Ask  him  and  send  at  once. 

CUBA JS  COMB  MFG.  CO* 
Dept.  45,  Racine,  Wis. 


A  $100  HORSE 

may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a  I 
I  curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

|  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  $  1 .  a  | 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


For  Lame  Horses 

For  curb,  splints,  spavin,  wind  puffs,  sprains  or  swell¬ 
ings  of  any  kind,  use  Tuttle’s  Elixir.  Results  are 
quick  and  permanent.  Tens  of  thousands  of  farmers 
the  owners  of  great  city  stables,  the  race  horse  men! 
all  swear  by 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Best  for  colic,  distemper  and  founder.  Also  makes 
the  most  effective  leg  and  body  wash. 

Only  50  cents  a  bottle  at  a  11  deal¬ 
ers.  Keep  Tuttle’s  Worm  Powders, 
Condition  Powders  and  Hoof  Oint¬ 
ment  on  band  also.  If  not  at  your 
dealers,  we'll  ship  by  express. 

Valuable  Veterinary  Book  Free. 
Write  for  a  copy  today.  Full  of 
important  pointers  to  every  horse 
owner.  A  100-page  Illustrated 
guide  free,  but  it  is  worth  dollars, 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 


COW  STANCHIONS 

Comfortable  Sanitary  Strong  Cheap 
BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfgrs.,  Auburn,  New  York. 


LJ  \Lj  C*  IT  ^5  Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 
1  \J  Ci  Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM. 

Largest  Importers  in  America  of  Percheron, 
Belgian  &  German  Coach  Stallions  &  Mares. 

Our  new  importa¬ 
tion  of  40  head  of 
Percheron  and  Bel¬ 
gian  Stallions  ar¬ 
rived  Feb.  10,  mak¬ 
ing  our  first  impor¬ 
tation  for  this  year. 
We  can  show  over 
150  bead  of  high 
class  young  Percher¬ 
on,  Belgian  and  Her¬ 
man  Coach  Stallions 
at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Best  terms 
and  guarantee. 

J.  CROUCH  A  SOW,  Dept.  A,  La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


COOK  FARMS -JACKS 

Saddle  Hornes,  Trotting 
and  Fuelng  Stallions. 

Wo  are  the  largest  Breeders  and 
Importers  of  Jacks  in  America. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO., 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Branch  Barn.  -  Wichita,  Kansas 

Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  DEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


ffmuuiitn  o  hanging  oinminiuii 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB. 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  IlOBEKTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Rox  00,  Cuba,  New  York. 


ntnnj  riQU  Collie  Dogs.  Delaine  Merino  Sheep. 
WCi  U  I  rnnma  Partridge,  1‘.  Hocks,  Golden  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks,  Kouen  and  Mallard  Ducks.  Kggs  for  Hatchiug 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON.  K.K.D.No.2.  Cadiz,  Ohio 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS  ANDSOWS.8 

From  mature  stock.  Also  Purebred  higli  yielding 
Seed  Corn.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed.  Address 
Mkadowbkook  Seed  Farms,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  inos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRLESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  oflicially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


f;ne  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF  sFale 

sired  by  “Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152,  whoso 
average  A.R.O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  butter  in  7days, 
Which  is  the  WORLD’S  RECORD. 

Bull  Calf  born  January  11,  '09;  Dam,  choice  young 
cow,  "Princess  Clothilde  Johanna,”  a  nice  young 
calf,  well  marked,  sound  and  right  in  every  way, 
and  will  he  sold  for  $50.00  if  taken  soon.  Have 
others  if  this  does  not  suit  you. 

For  full  information,  address 
QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop., 
Brothertown  Stock  Farms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,  Dept. E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


SPRINGBANK  HERO^Sr 'ir.’.rS 

bred  to  Watson's  Charmer  Duke,  106100,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93736,  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marhledaie,  Conn. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  sows.  Pigs,  all  ages.  Registered  our  expense, 
Money  back  if  wanted.  Write  for  booklet,  H.  C.  & 
H.  B.  Harpending,  "Highwood,”  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

Berksblres  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 

Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  hoar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHOICE  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring;  also  young  boar  pigs. 
These  Yorkshires  are  from  such  breeding  as  Earl  of 
Iiosebury,  Scott,  Flatt  and  other.  Also  a  choice  lot 
of  Chester  White  sows  to  farrow  in  spring.  Selected 
hoar  pigs  from  large  litters.  Prices  reasonable. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Cliazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 


550ft °Bled  TAMWORTH  SERVICE  BOARS 

in  the  Country  FOR  SALE. 

ClIAS.  HUI.KLEY  11  CUBE  LI,,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J.  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 


JERSEYS 


— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  48  cows,  3  heifers  23  bulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


The  MOST  MONEY  for  $1  Invested  in 
Food  has  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THE  GUERNSEY  COW. 
Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


'7.?°  GREAT  HOLSTEIN  SALE 


AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  APRIL  20-21 

and  look  over  my  consignment  consisting  of  twenty-five  head  of  A.  R.  O.  cows,  heifers  ont  of 
dams  with  records  of  better  than  twenty  lbs.,  and  all  animals  of  good  individuality  ana 
breeding.  There  will  also  be  two  grandsons  of  Hengerveld  DeKol,  out  of  official  record 
cows.  These  young  bulls  are  fit  to  head  any  man’s  herd. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  SPRING  SALE 

At  the  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  O. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  16th  and  17th,  1909. 

Sale  commences  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  sharp,  each  day. 

150  Belgian,  Percheron  and  German  Coach  Stallions  and  mares. 
Most  of  tlie  mares  have  been  bred  and  are  in  foal.  This  new  im¬ 
portation  will  arrive  from  Europe  about  March  1st.  At  this  great 
sale  can  he  bought  home-bred  draft  mares,  most  of  them  m  toai. 
Iligh-aeting  coach  stallions,  fine  high-bred  geldings  and  mares. 
A  lot  of  extra  good,  heavy,  low-down  short-hacked  geldings.  A  lot 
of  Missouri  and  Kansas  mules,  bred  from  Spanish  jacks.  Do  not 
fail  to  send  for  catalog;  send  6  cts.  for  postage. 

Railroads-B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle.  Several  interurhan  roads. 
Easy  place  to  reach.  Come  and  bring  your  interested  friends. 

F.W. ANDREWS,  COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop., 
Auctioneer.  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio 


1909. 


ANOTHER  JERSEY  MAIL  CARRIER. 

Your  letter  from  “A  Jersey  M,ail  Car¬ 
rier.”  on  page  134,  was  all  to  the  good. 
He  brought  out  many  facts  concerning  fat 
salaries  of  rural  mail  carriers  and  how 
much  some  of  the  patrons  appreciate  the 
service.  Such  letters  as  that  of  W.  H.  Y. 
published  in  agricultural  papers  will  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  rural  service,  by 
showing  the  folks  who  have  rural  service 
just  how  they  should  improve  in  many 
ways  to  quicken  the  service,  make  it  more 
valuable  to  themselves  and  to  the  Post  Office 
Department.  I  have  been  a  carrier  for  over 
five  years,  and  can  see  a  little  of  what 
such  a  privilege  means  to  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  country.  Taken  on  the  average, 
however,  from  observation  during  five  years 
1  would  say  that  only  50  per  cent  of  rural 
mail  box  owners  fully  realize  what  rural 
free  delivery  means,  or  should  mean  to 
them.  To  start  with,  many  fear  that  the 
cost  of  an  approved  mail  box  will  about 
break  them,  and  will  want  to  put  up  some 
old  wooden  or  tin  affair,  and  that  in  some 
outlandish  place.  I  have  in  mind  one 
parly  who  for  five  years  has  failed  to  see 
that  a  mail  box  in  front  of  his  property 
would  mark  him  as  a  man  of  progress.  In 
every  other  way  he  sems  to  be  such  a  man. 
While  property  below  and  above  him  has 
advanced  in  value  because  of  this  service, 
he  has  considered  the  price  of  a  box  more 
than  he  could  afford.  Occasionally  a  farmer 
will  say,  “Why,  I  consider  that  this  place 
of  mine  is  worth  $500  more  now  than  it 
was  six  years  ago.’  In  fact  it  is  so.  They 
seem  to  fail  to  consider  that  Uncle  Sam 
is  giving  them  a  great  deal,  and  that  they 
should  cooperate  to  bring  it  to  a  full  suc¬ 
cess. 

Such  a  Winter  as  we  are  having  in  Jer¬ 
sey  this  year  means  a  late  mail  because 
the  roads  in  places  are  almost  impassable, 
owing  to  neglect  of  drainage,  etc.  This 
seemingly  has  no  terror  for  the  farmer,  in 
fact,  he  rather  likes  it.  The  road  commit¬ 
tees  waste  money  and  time  fixing  roads 
without  any  consideration  of  season.  The 
only  solution  of  good  roads,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  for  the  township  or  county  to 
give  out  a  certain  mileage  under  bonded 
contract,  for  improvement  and  repair.  It 
might  possibly  cost  a  litle  more  on  the 
start,  but  in  the  end  would  be  far  cheaper 
than  under  the  present  way,  where  funds 
are  wasted  through  ignorance  and  neglect. 
Cotter  roads  mean  quicker  service,  quicker 
service  means  more  mail,  and  more  mail 
means  more  returns  to  the  Department. 
Take  the  box  question  alone.  Suppose  that 
owing  to  the  slipshod  way  that  boxes  are 
arranged  one-half  minute  is  lost  on  an 
average  at  each  box,  and  a  carrier  has  100 
boxes,  it  would  mean  a  loss  of  50  minutes 
in  valuable  time  for  the  whole  route.  Rural 
delivery  needs  many  tilings.  It  needs  par¬ 
cels  post,  better  roads,  better  interest  in 
placing  the  boxes,  better  way  of  placing 
bunches  of  pennies  in  the  boxes,  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  waking  and  shaking  up  among  the 
rural  population  as  to  what  rural  free 
delivery  means  on  both  sides.  cakiuer. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Garget. 

Can  some  one  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  Holstein  cow?  She  was  giving  a 
good  mess  of  milk,  and  all  at  once  it  got 
thick  and  stringy,  and  she  almost  dried  up. 
She  eats  well  and  drinks  well  and  seems  to 
feel  well,  and  no  fever  about  her. 

New  York.  R.  K.  w. 

The  trouble  is  mammitis,  commonly 
termed  garget,  and  we  are  unable  to  say 
what  caused  it,  as  it  may  be  induced  by 
any  one  of  a  great  many  different  causes. 
She  will  not  be  likely  to  resume  milking 
normally  before  another  calving.  Give  her 
at  one  dose  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  half 
an  ounce  of  ground  ginger  root  and  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  blackstrap  molasses  in  three  pints 
of  warm  water  slowly  and  carefully  from  a 
long-necked  bottle.  Follow  with  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  saltpeter  in  her  drink¬ 
ing  water  once  daily.  Twice  a  day  foment 
the  udder  thoroughly  with  hot  water  and 
then  rub  well  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  olive  oil  and  fluid  extracts  of  bella¬ 
donna  leaves  and  pokeroot.  If  this  does 
not  bring  back  the  milk  flow  it  will  at 
least  tend  to  prevent  loss  of  the  milk 
producing  function.  Repeat  the  treatment 
if  found  necessary  when  her  next  calf  Is 
dropped.  a.  s.  a. 

Chronic  Indigestion. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  four-year- 
old  steer?  When  he  lies  down  he  bloats; 
goes  away  after  standing  up  a  few  min¬ 
utes;  sometimes  vomits  up  hay;  is  in  good 
condition.  Home  veterinarian  said  it  was 
liver  trouble;  he  does  not  show  liver  spots; 
breathes  fast  after  getting  up.  k.  d.  f. 

Connecticut. 

You  describe  the  symptoms  of  chronic  in¬ 
digestion,  and  as  the  steer  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  four  years  old  he  should  be 
slaughtered  for  meat.  It  does  not  pay  to 
keep  steers  of  such  an  age,  unless  you  work 
him.  in  such  cases  a  common  cause  is  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  nails, 
crockery,  etc.,  in  the  second  stomach,  and 
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this  cause  cannot  be  removed  by  medicinal 
treatment.  Another  cause  is  tuberculosis, 
and  if  you  must  keep  this  steer  we  would 
advise  you  to  have  him  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin.  If  he  proves  free  from  the  disease 
starve  him  for  24  hours,  during  which  time 
administer  a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salts  as  a 
physic.  Afterward  give  him  two  ounces 
twice  daily  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  each 
of  powdered  wood  chaycoal  and  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  and  one  part  each  of  pow¬ 
dered  nux  vomica,  gentian  and  ginger  roots. 
Feed  lightly.  a.  s.  a. 

Horse  with  Weak  Back. 

I  have  a  horse,  I  do  not  know  what  age, 
but  quite  old,  but  a  good  worker  until  about 
three  weeks  ago  it  fell  in  the  stall,  and 
has  fallen  several  times  since.  I  have  to 
help  it  up  every  time ;  does  not  seem  at  all 
sick  and  eats  well.  He  trembles  in  his 
hind  quarters  when  he  gets  up.  We  think 
it  is  his  kidneys ;  have  not  done  anything 
for  him  yet.  Chn  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  and  what  I  can  give  him? 

Pennsylvania.  h.  l.  a. 

Give  the  horse  a  roomy  box  stall  when 
in  the  stable,  but  have  him  lightly  worked 
or  fully  exercised  out  of  doors  every  day. 
If  horse  has  been  heavily  fed  and  idle 
that  might  well  explain  the  symptoms 
which  might  indicate  azoturia,  but  more 
probably  “staggers”  from  indigestion.  Old 
horses  sometimes  persist  in  standing,  and 
should  they  fall  are  unable  to  rise  on  ac¬ 
count  of  weak  back  or  ossification  (an¬ 
chylosis)  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins.  The 
kidneys  are  not  probably  implicated  in  the 
weakness.  A.  s.  a. 

Disease  of  Cats. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  relative  to  the  value  of  a  good  cat, 
and  while  I  am  a  lover  of  a  good  cat  and 
appreciate  their  value  in  and  around  farm 
buildings  have  bad  hard  luck  ever  since 
living  where  I  do  now.  I  have  had  eight 
or  10  nice  cats  die  in  four  years,  all  of 
them  young  and  in  their  prime.  They  lose 
their  appetites  and  lie  around  till  they 
grow  weak  and  die.  We  feed  our  cats  at 
the  cow  stable  new  milk  at  milking  time 
regularly,  and  do  not  have  them  around 
the  house  fire.  I  have  heard  of  a  few  other 
farms  on  which  their  cats  have  died  in 
the  same  manner,  and  some  call  it  distem¬ 
per.  If  I  could  get  any  information  in 
regard  to  treatment  of  cats  I  would  be 
thankful  as  I  would  like  to  stock  up,  but 
hate  to  bring  cats  here  to  die.  r.  g. 

New  York. 

The  only  way  in  which  you  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  of  the  trouble  killing  your 
cats  will  be  to  have  a  post-mortem  exam¬ 
ination  made  by  a  graduate  veterinarian 
who  will  also  take  into  consideration  all  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Distemper 
does  kill  cats,  and  they  also  may  carry 
diphtheria  to  children  and  may  suffer  from 
tuberculosis,  possibly  contracted  from  cow’s 
milk,  but  more  often  from  eating  broken 
food  left  on  the  plates  of  consumptive  pa¬ 
tients.  On  general  principles  it  would  be 
well  to  provide  a  new  clean  place  for  the 
cats  away  from  places  possibly  infected.  It 
also  should  he  understood  that  carbolic  or 
creosote  dip  solutions  used  on  cats  as  a 
treatment  for  fleas  or  skin  trouble  often 
cause  death.  a.  s.  a. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  rnuke  you  a  lot  of  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  pn  ,  Quincy,  Ills. 


The  Cyclone  Catalog 
ot  Fences  and  Gates 

is  full  of  good  things 
on  the  protection  of 
lawns,  trees,  flowers 
and  shrubs.  Lotus 
mail  you  one. 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

1236  E.  55th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


For  All 

Housekeepers 


BLACK 


HAWK 

Family 
Grist  Mall 


Makes  finest  corn  meal  and  graham.  Grinds 
coffee,  spices,  rice,  cereals,  cracks  hominy  and 
grain  for  poultry.  Delights  the  women  folks 
because  it  grinds  so  fast  and  easy.  Price  $3.00. 
Freight  Prepaid.  Agent*  Wanted.  Ask  for  free  book. 

A.  II.  PATCH,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Also  makes  Black  Hawk  Com  Shelter 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-.Y.  and  ycwi’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Roofed — 
Well  Housed 


A  building  is  only  as  good 
as  its  roof.  If  you  would 
have  your  buildings  storm- 
tight — protected  against  wind 
and  rain,  and  protected  to 
stay,  put  on  a  roofing  that 
will  give  complete  and  lasting 
protection. 


FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 


will  not  rust  or  rot;  it  is  durable 
and  permanent. 

Everything  needed  to  lay  REX 
Flintkote  Roofing  comes  in  the  roll. 
One  man  and  one  hammer  is  all  that 
you  have  to  furnish  to  put  it  on. 

FREE  SAMPLES 

Let  us  send  you  free  samples  to 
test;  also  valuable  roofing  booklet. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere. 


Hinged 

mangers  weight¬ 
ed  like  a  window, 
raise  over  cows’  heads  for 
cleaning  trough  and  watering. 


Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan¬ 
chions,  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 
^  Partitions 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan¬ 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  all 
particulars. 

KentMinTo11_l3nj(ent  St.f  Fort  Atkinson.  WIs, 


1 

CALIFORNIA 

" 

i 

,9w  One  Way  Rates 

EVERY  DAY 

itiarch  1  to  April  30, 1909 

*33=  from  Chicago 
*30=  from  St.  Louis 

VIA 

UNION  PACIFIG 

Electric  Block  Signals  all  the  way 
The  Safe  Road  to  Travel 

INQUIRE  OF 

J.  B.  I>e DRIEST,  G.  E.  A.. 

287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE 

Buy  land  In  the  growing  South.  Wonderful 
yields  three  and  four  times  a  season.  Everybody 
prosperous.  Products  command  highest  prices. 
Crop  failures  unknown.  Conditions  for  trucking 
unequalled  anywhere.  Early  markets.  Best  rail¬ 
road  facilities.  Ideal  climate.  No  droughts, 
frosts  or  washouts.  Lands  cheap  and  sold  on  easy 
terms.  For  particulars,  write 
F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &.  Indusi’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Sontbern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


75  ACRES  ON  RIVER 
40  acres  cleared,  36 in  wood ;  cottage  house:  beauti¬ 
ful  view  of  river;  stable,  corn  house:  property  is 
occupied,  but  must  be  sold  Immediately  to  settle 
estate;  only  $800.  See  details,  page 20;  March  Bul¬ 
letin  of  Farm  Bargains,  copy  free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


£9S0F 


BINE 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints. 
Bruises,  Soli  Bunches.  Cure  Boils,  Fis¬ 
tula  or  any  unhealthy  Bore  quickly: 
pleasant  to  uso;  does  not  blister 
under  bandage  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  you  can  work  the  horse.  $2  per 
bottle  at  dealora  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  7  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR  .for  mankind, 
$1.00  per  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Strains,  Bruises, 
stops  Pain  and  inflammation 
W  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AND 


UP 


200 
to  900 
lbs. 


50  Galloway 

“BATH  IN  OIL”  ’ 

High  Grade  Separator — Direct 

Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  “Bath  of  Oils** 
like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  hut 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 

90  Daysp 

Farm  Test— Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $110  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer— 
easiest  run — easiest  cleaned  10 -yr. 
jfuarautee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

663  Oalloway  Stn. ,  Waterloo,  It, 


(SEPARATOR  OFFER 

Before  you  place  your  order  lor  any 
style  of  Separator  at  any  price,  even 


$5.00,  on  any  terms,  cash  or  credit,  write 
Jstand  say,  “Send  me  your  Separator  offer  ” 
illfl  There  is  still  one  Separator  offer  so 
milch  better,  so  different,  so  start¬ 
ling,  so  Important  to  any  farmer,  that 
every  one  is  advised  to  write  for  it.  If 
you  yourself  are  not  interested  in  a 
Separator  perhaps  you  know  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  is;  then  for  his  sake,  get  this  new  Sep¬ 
arator  offer  and  show  It  to  him.  Address 

L.  E.  ASHER  &  CO.  Dept.  214,  CHICAGO. 


WAIST 

HIGH 


75  FOR  THIS  NEW 

—  LOW  DOWN 

AMERICAN 


29 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON’T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  is  high; 
we  guarantee  It.  It  is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
.  Don’t  accept  our  word  for  it.  Judge  for  yourself.  Our  offer 
you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
receive  by  mail,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  is  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  showing  the  machine  in  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONG 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  ho.use  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  Not  one  siugle  profit  is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’,  even  catalogue  house  profits 
and  get  a  superior  machine  by  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  High  Separator  is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  Immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand¬ 
some  free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AALERICAN  Separator.  Address 

SEPARATOR  GO.,  Box  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  COW  TESTS. 

There  is  no  ready  means  of  judging 
of  the  relative  worth  of  different  cows 
in  the  herd  except  by  weighing  and 
testing  the  milk.  The  cost  of  feed  for 
different  cows  of  the  same  breed  or 
class  will  vary  but  slightly,  yet  their 
productive  capacity  will  vary  greatly. 
While  the  cost  of  feed  per  cow,  be¬ 
tween  tbe  lowest  and  the  highest,  will 
seldom  show  more  than  20  per  cent  in¬ 
crease,  the  income,  at  a  fixed  rate,  will 
often  be  125  per  cent  more  in  tbe  most 
productive  over  the  least  productive.  The 
value  of  weighing  and  testing  the  milk 
is  twofold.  It  affords  a  basis  for  culling 
out  the  unprofitable  cows,  and,  second, 
it  indicates  the  cows  best  fitted  for  use 
as  breeders,  and  thus  affords  the  best 
basis  for  improving  tbe  herd.  Perform¬ 
ance  in  milk  production  can  as  readily 
and  as  surely  be  transmitted  to  the  off¬ 
spring  as  trotting  qualities  in  the  race 
horse. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  writer 
has  been  studying  tbe  practical  value 
of  weighing  and  testing  the  milk  of 
individual  cows.  The  herd  under 
consideration  has  comprised  from  30  to 
40  purebred  Guernseys,  and  the  milk  of 
each  has  been  regularly  weighed  twice 
daily,  and  samples  from  each  cow’s  milk 
have  been  tested  for  fats  once  each 
month.  In  order  to  insure  a  good  aver¬ 
age  sample,  the  milk  to  be  tested  is 
collected  through  a  period  of  three 
days  by  taking  small  portions  from  each 
of  six  successive  milkings,  the  test  sam¬ 
ple  being  drawn  from  this  mixed  sam¬ 
ple.  Samples  taken  from  a  single  milk¬ 
ing  seldom  give  a  good  average,  unless 
they  are  taken  very  frequently,  because 
of  individual  variations  in  the  milk  of 
different  cows  due  to  unknown  causes. 
A  mixed  sample  from  four  successive 
milkings,  taken  not  less  than  two  months 
apart  will  give  fairly  reliable  results. 
In  our  herd  the  weight  of  milk  and  of 
fat  is  made  up  monthly,  the  total  fat 
being  obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight 
of  milk  for  the  month  by  its  percent¬ 
age  of  fat.  The  value  of  these  tests  can¬ 
not  be  measured  by  the  time  required 
in  making  them.  The  increased  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  milkers  more  than 
covers  the  expense  for  weighing  the 
milk.  The  time  required  for  taking  the 
samples  and  testing  is  worth  many  times 
its  cost.  As  this  work  has  been  in 


operation  for  five  consecutive  years  I 
am  going  to  try  to  point  out  some  les¬ 
sons  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  re¬ 
sults. 

The  first  thing  that  one  notices  in 
examining  the  results  is  that  there  is 
very  little  relation  between  yield  of  milk 
and  yield  of  butter  fat.  This  is  true 
even  where  all  the  animals  are  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  breed,  and  where  one  would 
naturally  expect  the  milk  to  vary  but 
little  in  composition.  The  average  milk 
yield  for  a  period  of  four  years  for 
three  of  our  largest  milkers  is  6,395 
pounds,  and  the  average  fat  yield  for 


estimate  of  values  and  in  considering 
their  worth  as  breeders.  As  matters 
stand  now  several  of  our  largest  milk¬ 
ers  are  being  rejected  as  breeders  be¬ 
cause  they  fail  to  make  satisfactory 
yields  of  fat.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  variations  are 
slight  compared  with  what  may  be 
found  between  individuals  of  different 
breeds  or  between  grades  of  a  single 
breed,  while  the  variations  would  be 
still  more  marked  between  individuals 
of  the  ordinary  mixed  herds. 

A  valuable  fact  brougl  -  out  by  the 
regular  weighing  of  the  milk  is  that 


CATTLE  POWER  ON  MILK  WAGON. 


the  same  cows  is  273  pounds,  while  the 
average  fat  test  of  these  cows  is  4.4 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
select  three  of  our  moderate  milkers 
with  high  fat  tests  we  find  the  average 
yields  for  a  similar  period  to  be  5,782 
pounds  of  milk  and  322  pounds  of  fat, 
with  an  average  test  of  5.8  per  cent. 
This  means  that  while  these  cows  gave 
an  average  of  600  pounds  less  milk,  they, 
at  the  same  time,  gave  an  average  of 
almost  50  pounds  more  of  fat  than  the 
other  group.  Except  by  the  use  of  the 
Babcock  test  we  had  no  possible  means 
of  discovering  this  difference.  Had 
we  judged  the  cows  by  the  amount  of 
milk,  only  the  heavier  milkers  would 
have  been  given  the  preference  in  our 


the  largest  milkers  during  the  early 
part  of  the  lactation  period  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  best  yearly  producers.  In 
most  cases  cows  that  started  the  lacta¬ 
tion  period  with  only  a  moderate  milk 
flow,  but  that  kept  up  a  fairly  even 
flow  throughout,  gave  better  yields  than 
the  large  producers  in  the  early  _  part 
of  the  milking  period.  The  persistent 
milker  is  usually  the  one  that  rounds 
up  the  year  with  the  largest  yields. 
The  regular  weighing  of  the  milk  for 
a  full  year  is  the  only  means'  of  dis¬ 
covering  this  peculiarity.  A  surprising 
fact  was  that  there  was  so  much  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  of 
purebred  animals  of  a  single  breed. 
The  highest  testing  cow  in  the  herd 


March  13, 

gave  a  yearly  average  of  6.2  per  cent 
fat,  while  the  lowest  testing  cow  gave 
a  yearly  average  of  4.2  per  cent.  This 
condition  shows  that  purchasers  should 
not  rely  on  yields  alone  in  making  their 
selections.  chas.  s.  phelps. 


OXEN  AND  AUTOMOBILES. 

I  read  editorial  on  page  144.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1908,  automobiles  and  oxen  passed 
through  the  same  entrance  at  Huntington 
Valley  campground,  bringing  local  people 
to  the  Sunday  school  picnic.  Oxen  are  not 
quite  so  plentiful  here  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  as  automobiles.  The  farm¬ 
ing  conditions  are  much  like  those  of  the 
hilly  part  of  Connecticut.  Huntington  Val¬ 
ley  is  about  20  miles  from  Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne  Co.,  where  the  Matheson  cars  are 
built.  As  this  local  picnic  is  composed  of 
nearly  all  the  Sunday  schools  in  six  town¬ 
ships,  and  has  an  attendance  of  several 
thousand  people,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
public  appearance  of  both  oxen  and  auto¬ 
mobiles.  WM.  H.  LEWIN. 

I  have  just  read  your  article  on  page  144 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  in  which  you  say  that 
there  is  probably  no  place  in  the  United 
States  outside  of  Connecticut  where  the 
automobile  and  the  ox  cart  can  be  found 
side  by  side.  On  the  shell  road  over 
which  I  drive  to  the  city  one  may  meet 
both  automobiles  and  ox  carts  almost  any 
day,  the  latter  driven  by  colored  citizens. 
Still  stranger  than  this  may  seem  the  fact 
that  within  12  miles  of  the  centre  of  the 
city  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  the 
Black  bear  and  the  wildcat  are  found  in 
abundance.  I  have  had  bears  steal  green 
corn  out  of  my  fields  within  1%  mile  of 
the  turnpike  leading  from  Norfolk  to  Suf¬ 
folk,  where  automobiles  may  be  seen  any 
day.  If  there  is  another  place  in  the 
United  States  where  an  almost  primeval 
wilderness  can  be  found  so  near  a  great 
centre  of  population  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Va.  john  b.  lewis. 

On  page  144  there  is  a  statement  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  having  been  made  by  one  of 
your  readers  who  .thinks  it  improbable  that 
anywhere  in  this  country  automobiles  and 
ox  teams  can  be  found  side  by  side.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  here  in  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina  it  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  sight  to  see  autos,  electric  cars  and 
ox  carts  at  one  and  the  same  time.  There 
are  at  least  a  half  dozen  ox  carts  which 
frequent  the  streets  of  Raleigh.  All  of  those 
are,  I  believe,  owned  and  operated  by  ne¬ 
groes  living  in  the  country  around  the 
city.  The  same  conditions  may  be  found  in 
a  number  of  other  localities  in  the  South. 
In  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  their 
associative  foothills  you  occasionally  see 
oxen  ridden  and  driven  to  church,  other 
meetings  and  to  cross-road  stores  by  men, 
women  and  children. 

(PROF.)  C.  L.  NEWMAN. 

On  this  page  is  shown  a  picture  taken 
in  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  yearling  bull 
is  harnessed  to  the  wagon  like  a  horse,  and 
all  last  Summer  he  hauled  the  farm  supply 
of  milk  1o  the  creamery.  We  have  received 
a  number  of  other  statements  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  showing  that  auto  and 
ox  teams  travel  on  the  same  road. 


See  That  Can?  It  Never  Moves! 


Other  separator  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  been  trying  to  imitate 
it  for  five  years.  That  shows 
their  hi^h  opinion  of  a  low, 
steady  supply  can  which  need 
not  be  moved  in  order  to 
take  the  bowl  out  of  the 
machine. 

Our  machines  are  the  only  cream 
separators  that  have  such  a  supply 
can.  Other  manufacturers  have  not  been 
able  to  imitate  it.  That  is  because  all  com¬ 
mon  “disc”  or  “bucket  bowl”  separators 
have  bowls  fed  through  the  top — such  bowls 
must  have  the  supply  can  set  directly  over 
them.  Consequently,  the  supply  cans  are 
always  the  highest  part  of  all  common 
“disc”  or  “bucket  bowl”  machines  and  must 
always  be  lifted  off  before  the  covers  or 
bowl  can  be  removed. 


Low  supply  cans,  which  need  not  be 
moved,  are  only  possible  in  cream  sep¬ 
arators  having  a  suspended  bowl  fed 
through  the  bottom.  Our  machines  are 
the  only  cream  separators  having  such  bowls, 
and  our  patents  prevent  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer  from  making  them. 

JjUPPOSE  you  had  the  supply  can,  on 
any  separator,  full  of  milk  and  found  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  bowl?  It  would 
be  mighty  inconvenient  to  lift  the  supply 
can  off,  wouldn’t  it?  No  need  to  with 
the  Tubular. 

jpUBLIC  appreciation  of  Tubulars  has 

made  the  Tubular  cream  separator 

low  supply  can,  so  easy  works  the  biggest  and  finest  in  the  world.  We 

to  fill,  not  necessary  to  .  .  .  . 

move  to  take  out  the  bowl,  have  additional  factories  in  Canada  and  Ger- 

1  lie  solid,  one  piece  frame.  many  1908  sales  were  way  ahead  of  1907 — far 
Ihe  suspended  bowl  and  J  J 

bottom  feed.  Enclosed,  ahead  of  any  competitor,  if  not  of  all  compet- 

p^umb'^bobrT^baclJ^  itors  combined.  The  additional  good  feat- 

machine,  for  quick,  easy  ures  in  our  1909  Tubular  “A”  have  already 
leveling.  Ihe  crank,  set 

just  ri^ht  for  easy  turning.  made  the  Tubular  even  more 

popular  than  before.  Write 
for  Catalog:  No.  153.  It  will 


1909  TUBULAR  “A” 

Exclusive  Tubular  ad¬ 
vantages  are  surprisingly 
numerous.  Observe  the 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 


Toronto,  Can. 
Winnipeg,  Can. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Portland.  Ore.  interest  yOU. 

ranrisrn.  (  nl .  J 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  SHEEP  AND  THE  DOG. 

The  picture  on  the  first  page  shows 
our  correspondent,  C.  S.  Greene,  and 
two  of  his  friends  on  the  farm  at  the 
Sailor’s  Snug  Harbor.  The  little  dog 
on  the  s1heep’s  back  is  a  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  farm  force.  Many  hogs  are 
kept  at  the  Harbor,  and  rats  swarm 
throughout  the  farm  buildings.  This 
dog  is  a  star  performer  in  the  rat-catch¬ 
ing  line.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Greene 
showed  us  how  the  dog  operated.  The 
little  fellow  ran  into  a  grain  room,  nosed 
about  for  a  moment,  and  then  crawled 
under  a  bin  as  far  as  he  could  squeeze 
his  body.  Mr.  Green  took  a  broom 
handle  and  ran  it  in  just  beyond  the 
dog.  There  was  a  squeal,  a  short  strug¬ 
gle,  and  the  dog  backed  out  with  a 
large  rat  fast  in  his  jaws.  Needless  to 
say,  it  was  a  dead  rat  in  a  very  short 
time.  This  dog  has  caught  over  60  rats 
in  a  day.  The  men  drive  them  out  of 
their  hiding  places — so  that  the  dog  can 
see  them.  It  is  then  all  up  with  the 
rat. 


THE  SULKY  CULTIVATOR. 

I  consider  the  riding  cultivator  one 
of  the  best  tools  on  the  farm.  It  has 
a  wide  range  of  usefulness  besides  sim¬ 
ply  cultivating.  There  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  now  on  the  market,  but 
it  will  pay  the  prospective  purchaser 
to  investigate  some  of  the  standard 
makes  before  purchasing.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  its  use  is  that  when  the 
plants  are  small  and  rows  difficult  to 
follow  the  operator  has  his  hands  free 
to  guide  his  team,  operating  the  ma¬ 
chine  entirely  with  his  feet.  It  is  much 
easier  on  the  operator  than  any  walk¬ 
ing  cultivator,  and  more  work  can  be 
accomplished  per  day.  It  will  also  do 
better  work  than  any  walking  cultiva¬ 
tor  and  when  soil  becomes  baked  or 
weeds  get  deeply  rooted,  it  is  worth 
its  price  on  one  crop.  In  addition  to 
being  the  ideal  cultivator  it  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  to  mark  out  corn  or  po¬ 
tato  ground  by  applying  hillers  (which 
should  come  with  each  machine)  and 
running  them  close  up  together  like  a 
double  mold-board  plow.  It  makes  a 
good  hiller,  and  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever 
used  for  covering  seed  potatoes.  I  also 
use  mine  for  a  digger.  Taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  wide  range  of  useful¬ 
ness,  I  consider  it  a  very  economical 


for  me,  and  don’t  know  just  what  division 
would  be  right.  I  will  furnish  feed. 

West  Virginia.  j.  c. 

This  question  has  been  asked  me  be¬ 
fore,  and  I  cannot  yet  answer  it  in¬ 
telligently  because  so  much  depends  on 
the  stock  and  those  caring  for  them. 
Poor  stock  is  worth  but  little  when 
raised.  In  this  case  I  suppose  the  best 
stock  will  be  furnished,  and  this  stock 
can  be  rendered  almost  worthless  by 
poor  feeding  or  lack  of  care  while 
young.  So  much  depends  on  circum¬ 
stances  that  no  one  can  give  a  rule  for 
fair  division.  Some  people  having  nice 
stock  let  their  neighbors 'raise  chickens 
for  half  the  number  when  ready  for 
Winter  quarters.  Where  fee,d  is  fur¬ 
nished,  chicles  hatched  and  brooded  un¬ 
til  three  weeks  old,  I  think  one-third 
of  them  should  belong  to  the  caretaker 
when  ready  for  housing. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


Dishorning  Calves. — We  are  often 
asked  what  will  kill  the  budding  horns  on 
young  calves.  In  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by 
the*  Department  of  Agriculture  the  follow¬ 
ing  advice  is  given  : 

“The  preparation  of  the  calf  consists  in 
first  clipping  the  hair  from  the  parts,  wash¬ 
ing  clean  with  soap  and  warm  water,  and 
thoroughly  drying  with  a  cloth  or  towel. 
The  stick  of  caustic  should  be  wrapped  in 
a  piece  of  paper  to  protect  the  hands  and 
fingers,  leaving  one  end  of  the  stick  un¬ 
covered.  Moisten  the  uncovered  end 
slightly  and  rub  it  on  the  horn  buttons  or 
little  points  which  may  be  felt  on  the  calf’s 
head,  first  on  one  and  then  the  other,  al¬ 
ternately.  two  or  three  times  on  each,  al¬ 
lowing  the  caustic  to  dry  after  each  appli¬ 
cation.  Be  very  careful  to  apply  the  caustic 
to  the  horn  button  only.  If  it  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  surrounding  skin  it  will 
cause  pain.  Be  very  careful  also  not  to 
have  too  much  moisture  on  the  stick  of 

caustic,  as  it  will  remove  the  skin  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  down  over  the  face.  After 
treatment,  keep  the  calf  protected  from 
rain,  as  water  on  the  head  after  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  caustic  will  cause  it  to  run  down 
over  the  face.  This  must  be  carefully 

avoided.  Either  caustic  soda  or  caustic 
potash  alone,  without  the  admixture  of 
other  substances,  answers  the  purpose  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  Some  years  ago,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  preparations  for  ‘dehorning  compounds.’ 
composed  largely  of  one  or  the  other  of 

these  caustics^  were  generally  used,  and  as 
inquiries  are  still  occasionally  received 
concerning  such  preparations,  t  lie  follow¬ 
ing  formula  is  given  :  Combine  in  an  emul¬ 
sion  50  pej  cent  of  caustic  soda.  25  per 
cent  of  kerosene,  and  25  per  cent  of  water. 
The  caustic  soda  is  dissolved  in  the  water 
and  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  then  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fire,  and  the  kerosene 

added  gradually,  while  the  mixture  is  vig¬ 
orously  stirred.  This  emulsion  is  applied 
in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
stick  caustic,  except  that  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  a  short,  stiff  brush.  Sometimes 
a  meat  skewer  is  used,  the  large  end 
being  mashed  to  form  a  stubby  brush.  Two 
or  three  applications  should  be  made  to 
each  horn  button,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the 
stick  caustic,  with  intervals  to  allow  it 
to  dry.” 


Please  examine  this 

Cream 

Separator 

Frame 


It  is  cast  in  one  solid  piece. 

No  bolts  to  shake  loose. 

Extreme  simplicity  of  construction 

combined  with  great  strength. 

Smaller  diameter  of  bowls. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
|  that  make  the  UNITED  STATES 
CREAM  SEPARATORS  run  easier 
and  wear  longer  than  any  other 
make  of  Separators. 

The  perfect  mechanical  construction  of  the  frame  and  the  scientific 
construction  of  the  separating  bowl,  make  UNITED  STA 1  ES  CREAM 
'SEPARATORS  the  Cheapest  Separators  on  the  market  for  any  dairy¬ 
man  to  purchase. 

Other  Separator  frames  are  made  of  two  or  more  pieces  bolted  to¬ 
gether.  The  daily  use  soon  makes  the  bolts  become  loose  and  the  frame 
unsteady. 

The  United  States  holds  the  World’s  Record  for  most  perfect  skim¬ 
ming.  This  record  was  made  in  tests  with  the  leading  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  of  this  Country  and  Europe. 

INo  other  separator  can  compare  favorably  with  the  UNITED  STATES. 


Selling  agents  in  nearly  every  dairy  town  in  the  Country, 
in  your  town,  write  us  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote 


town  in  the  Country,  if  none 
prices. 

Ask  for  our  Catalogue  No.  159  and  it  will  be  mailed 
to  you,  together  with  a  beautiful  lithographed  hanger  in  colors. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SPECIAL  60-DAY  OFFER 


TO  rVTROTVrOE  OTTIt  T.ATEST  TARCF,  POWERFUL 
AUHUOUATIG  TELESCOPE,  WITH  SOLAEEYE.P1ECB 


FACETQ  FACE  WITH  THE  SUN! 


the  NEEDED  ON  FARM,  SEA  OR  RANCH.  BY  MAIL  INSURED,  §1.20 

POSITIVELY  ™ch  a  good  telescope  was  never  sold  for  this  price  before.  These  Telescopes  ore  made  by  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  Europe,  measure  closed  lg  inenes  arui  onen  over  3K  feet  in  5  sections.  They  are  BRASS  BOUND 
BltASS  SAFETY  CAPon  each  end  toexclude  dust  etc.,  with  POWERFUL  LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and  adjusted! 
GUARANTEED  BY  THE  11AKRK.  Heretofore  Telescopes  of  this  size  have  been  sold  from  $5.00  to  88  00  Every  sojourner 
to  the  country  or  at  aea^de  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments;  and  no  farmer  should  be  without* 
one.  OBJ  EC  T8  MILES  AW  AY  are  brouerhtto  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  express  for  81  safely  packed*  if  by 
mil  insured,  81.20.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Watches,  ere.,  sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  prrand  offer  and  vou  should  not  m’iss  it 
WE  WARRANT  each  Telescope  JUST  AH  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded.  WHAT  A  TOURIST  8  A  Y8t 
New  York,  Nov.  *,  1905.  Messrs.  Kirtland  Bros.  &  Go.  Gentlemen  :  I  had  with  me  on  my  recent  European  trip  ono  of 
your  Excelsior  Solar  Telescopes,  with  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  At  the  Austrian  Tyrol 
It  was  almost  80  per  cent  concealed.  Your  Solar  eye-niece  is  a  great  tlnng.  ltsvnlue  to  me  on  this  occasion  was  many 
times  greater  than  the  entire  outlay  for  the  Telescooo.  Yours  truly,  J,  R.  HENRY. 

KIRTLAND  BROS.  <fc  CO.,  DEPT.  r.n.-Y.,  90  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


and  valuable  machine.  e.  C.  S. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 


Slat  and  Fence  Machines. 

J.  IS.  W.  (No  Address). — Are  the  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  market  which  are  intended 
to  build  wire  fences  on  the  farm  satisfac¬ 
tory?  Do  farmers  find  that  the  use  of  such 
machines  and  the  fences  made  with  them 
as  cheap  and  as  satisfactory  as  the  ordin¬ 
ary  wire  fencing?  If  these  fencing  machines 
are  satisfactory  which  one  is  the  best  for 
the  farm? 

Ans. — We  presume  you  refer  to  the 
machines  for  weaving  wire  and  wooden 
slats.  About  20  years  ago  they  were 
for  a  time  heavily  advertised  and  sold, 
but  we  think  the  steel  woven  wire 
fences  proved  cheaper  and  more  dur¬ 
able.  Since  there  has  been  so  much 
trouble  with  inferior  wire  we  under¬ 
stand  the  slat  fences  are  coming  in 
favor  again — using  a  more  expensive 
wire.  Can  some  one  who  is  using  them 
now  tell  us  about  it? 

Machine  For  Cutting  Cow  Peas. 

M.  D„  Watervliet,  Mich.— I  would  like  to 
find  a  machine  that  will  cut  cow  peas  in 
the  drill,  either  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time. 
Is  there  such  a  machine  made?  It  might 
be  on  the  principle  of  a  diminutive  corn 
binder  without  the  binding  attachment,  or 
a  long  knife  to  cut  above-  grobnd  much 
like  the  bean  harvesters. 

Ans. — We  have  never  seen  such  a 
machine.  Can  any  of  our  readers  locate 
it  ? 

Raising  Chicks  On  Shares. 

What  would  be  a  fair  division  in  rais¬ 
ing  chickens,  I  furnishing  the  stock  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  hatching  the  young  chickens  in 
the  incubator  and  keeping  them  until  they 
are  two  or  three  weeks  old.  I  have  a  fam¬ 
ily  on  my  farm  whom  i  wish  to  raise  chicks 


Wrought  Iron  Special  Top  Buggy 


See  how  Strongly  Seat  la 
Ironed  anc.  Braced. 


You  Never  Rode  on 
Springs  that  Ride  Like 
These. 


Impossible  to  Bend  a  Dash 
Over  or  Break  It  with 
our  Special  Brace. 


Sectional  View  of  Hub 
Showing  Special  Con¬ 
struction.  No  better 
Wheels  Made. 


Direct  To  You  From  Factory 
The  Old  Reliable  Columbus 
Quality — None  Better 


Direct  to  You 


OVER  100  points  of  merit,  all  popular  body— Heavy  2  x  2-inch 
ash  sills — Hardwood  bottom.  Hand  forged  Wrought  Iron 

fifth  wheel  and  gear. 

Bradley  quick  ibift  shaft  couplings,  screwed  rim.  straight  grain 
hickory  wheels.  Elegant  high  padded  patent  leather  dasb  with  our 
special  dash  brace.  Three  prong  wrought  Iron  steps.  Roller  rub-irons, 
Fine  full  length  (extra  long)  top. 

All  curtains  reinforced.  Plaid  back  rain  apron  (extra  large), 

The  finest,  easy  riding  springs  you  ever  rode  on.  High  collar, 
dust  proof  steel  axles  with  tbe  latest  handsome  true  arch. 

Upholstered  in  tbe  finest  all  wool  broadcloth. 

Finest  workmanship — Latest  Improvements — 

Proper  proportion  — Style  —  Strength  — 2-year 
Guarantee — Sent  anywhere  on  one  Full  Months’ 

TriaL 

Write  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 
— A  Postal  Will  Do  I  But  Do  It  Now 

Our  two-year  guarantee  covers  everything — 

Just  say  on  a  postal— ""Send  me  your  free  cat¬ 
alogue” — we  pay  the  postage.  Columbus  qual¬ 
ity  costs  no  more  than  the  unknown  kind — don’t 
take  any  chances.  20  years’  experience  building 
tbe  old  reliable  Columbus  grade. 


Write  for  Free 
Catalogue 
102  Pages 
Vehicles  and 
Harness 


Hand 
!•  urged 

Wrought  Iron  Gear 


Columbus  Vehicles  and  Harness  are  the 
Standard  for  Quality  Everywhere 

The  Columbus  Carriage  & 
Harness  Company 
Station  C  83  ,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Our  Never  Wear  Out  and 
Unbreakable  6th  Wheel. 


No  Middleman’s  Profits — Our 
Prices  Save  You  40%,  Think 
of  It — We  Sell  Direct  to  You 


Only  Hand  Forged 
Wrought  Iron  would 
Stand  being  Hammered 
and  Bent  Cold  like  This. 


Also  built  with  Auto  Seat  at  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  in  price,  with  quick  shifting  top, 
which  can  be  taken  otf  In  one  minute, 
making  an  open  runabout. 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Early  Crops  For  Canada. 

Winter  Planning. — Our  Winters  are 
not  only  useful  for  reading  and  thought 
— for  storing  up  energy  both  of  mind 
and  body — but  they  are  useful  to  the 
farmer  in  the  fact  that  they  give  him 
plenty  of  time  for  planning  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  his  work.  Useful  ideas  may 
come  to  one  in  the  busy  season — when 
he  ‘'works  all  day  and  does  chores  all 
night,”  as  David  Harum  used  to  say — 
but  the  busy  season  is  no  time  for 
formulating  plans  and  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  One  very  important  subject  for 
us  dairymen  to  consider  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  an  abundance  of  fodder  for  our 
cows  during  the  Summer  months,  when 
pasture  fails  to  furnish  enough  grass 
to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk.  Tn  rare 
cases,  where  one  has  a  large  territory  in 
pasture,  and  where  it  is  divided  into 
two  or  more  lots  so  that  the  cattle  may 
be  changed  every  few  days  from  one 
lot  to  another,  it  may  be  unnecessary 
to  supplement  with  fodder  crops.  But 
even  then  there  may  be  a  waste  of  land 
in  having  so  much  in  pasture  unless  it 
be  rough  permanent  pasture  that  cannot 
be  cultivated.  To  the  farmer  who  can 
grow  Alfalfa  successfully,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  say.  Surely  “his  lines  are  cast 
in  pleasant  places.”  We  can  only  look 
with  covetous  eyes  upon  his  abundance, 
and  grow  those  things  which  we  can 
succeed  with. 

Dry  Times  Coming. — Any  dairyman 
of  experience  recognizes  the  fact  that 
there  is  great  loss  every  Summer,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  pas¬ 
ture  grass.  To  be  profitable  a  dairy 
must  be  kept  up  to  its  full  capacity  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August,  as  well  as  the 
months  following,  for  the  quantity  of 
milk  produced  in  September,  October 
and  November  is  influenced  very 
largely  by  the  way  in  which  cattle  are 
fed  in  July  and  August.  Cows  receiv¬ 
ing  an  insufficient  supply  of  food  for 
two  months  decrease  greatly  in  milk, 
and  the  flow  cannot  again  be  brought 
up  to  where  it  should  be,  even  when 
there  is  an  abundance  of  grass  in  Sep 
tember  and  the  following  months. 
Hence,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
good  Fall  pastures,  and  of  the  high 
prices  for  butter  and  cheese  which  pre¬ 
vail  during  these  months,  we  must  feed 
our  cows  well  during  July  and  August 
The  cheapest,  easiest  and  most  certain 
plan  of  insuring  an  abundance  of  food 
during  July  and  August  is  to  make  use 
of  soiling  crops.  According  to  many 
experiments  backed  by  the  •  experience 
of  thousands  of  successful  dairymen, 
the  best  soiling  crops  we  can  grow  in 
this  climate  are  vetches,  peas,  oats, 
clover,  Alfalfa  and  corn. 

Soiling  Crops. — The  following  suc¬ 
cession  of  soiling  crops  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  one  of  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  and  has  been  found  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  practice.  It  is  worked  out 
for  a  dairy  of  10  cows,  so  that  any 
dairyman  may  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  of  land  in  each  crop  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  cattle  in  his 
herd. 

1.  Clover,  one  acre.  To  have  been 
sown  with  the  mixture  of  peas  and 
oats  the  previous  year.  Feed  off  from 
June  20  to  July  15.  If  the  pasture  has 
been  allowed  to  get  a  good  start  be¬ 
fore  the  'cattle  are  turned  out  in  the 
Spring,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  feed 
anything  during  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  the  first  half  of  July. 

2.  Peas  and  oats,  acre.  Sow  one 
bushel  of  peas,  1  y2  bushel  of  oats  and 
five  pounds  of  Red  clover  seed  on  one- 
half  acre  of  land,  about  the  first  week 
in  May.  Feed  off  July  15-31. 

3.  Peas  and  oats,  one-half  acre. 
Sow  the  same  mixture  on  another  half 
acre  about  the  third  week  in  May.  Feed 
off  August  1-15. 

4.  Corn,  one-half  acre.  Plant  10 
pounds  Longfellow,  or  other  early  variety 


in  hills  three  feet  each  way.  Plant  as 
early  as  possible  on  well-drained  land, 
clover  sod  preferred,  manured  at  the 
rate  of  20  tons  per  acre.  This  heavy 
manuring  is  recommended  in  order  to 
force  a  heavy  early  growth.  Perhaps 
a  smaller  amount  of  manure,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  commercial  fertilizer,  would 
be  better — especially  in  a  cool,  wet 
season.  Feed  off  August  15-30. 

5.  Corn  one-half  acre.  Plant  12  nounds 
Learning  or  other  medium  variety, 
same  as  above.  Feed  off  in  September. 

We  have  found  that  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  method  of  feeding  soiling 
crops  as  a  supplement  to  pastures,  is 
to  put  the  fodder  in  the  mangers  in 
the  afternoon  where  the  cows  can  find 
it  when  they  come  in  to  be  milked. 
They  will  nearly  always  come  to  the 
stable  of  their  own  accord  when  they 
know  there  is  a  good  bite  of  something 
tempting  awaiting  them ;  thus  saving 
the  time  of  going  for  them,  which  par¬ 
tially  compensates  for  the  labor  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  hauling  the  heavy  green  stuff, 
whatever  it  may  be.  During  the  rush 
of  haying  and  harvesting  there  may 
be  some  excuse  for  throwing  fodder 
over  the  fence  into  the  pasture,  but 
this  method  is  very  apt  to  be  wasteful 
and  unsatisfactory.  Some  fodder  will 
be  soiled  by  the  feet  of  the  animals 
and  then  the  “boss”  cows  will  get  the 
lion’s  share,  while  the  more  timid  in¬ 
dividuals  get  very  little.  No  doubt  it 
would  pay  to  grow  enough  fodder  crops 
to  feed  our  cows  twice  a  day  during 
fly  time.  We  could  then  keep  them  in 
the  stable  during  the  day,  allowing  them 
to  run  at  pasture  in  the  night.  But  the 
extra  labor  involved  would  be  consid¬ 
erable.  Besides  the  handling  of  so  much 
heavy  fodder,  there  would  be  large 
quantities  of  semi-liquid  manure  to  be 
removed  each  day,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  of  time  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  dry  sawdust  or  other  absorbent. 

c.  s.  M. 

R.  N.-Y. — Remember  that  these  crops 
and  dates  are  arranged  for  a  locality 
in  Quebec — north  of  Vermont.  Change 
the  dates  for  lower  latitudes. 
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PAGE  FENCE 

JUBILEE  YEAR 
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This  is  the  Quarter  -  Centennial  or  "Jubilee  Year" 
of  Page  Fence.  To  celebrate  the  twenty-five  years’ 
triumph  of  the  Pioneer  Woven  Wire  Fence,  we  are 
preparing  a  "Jubilee  Edition"  of  the  Page  Fence 
Catalog  for  tree  distribution.  It  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  unique  and  valuable  Fence  Book  ever  printed. 
It  tells  the  story  of  Page  success,  from  the  first  fence 
sold  to  the  present  time,  when  over  800.000  progressive 
farmers  own  and  praise  Page  Fence.  Gives  the 
reasons  for  the  use  of  Page  Fence  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  highest  standard  of  quality.  Handsome¬ 
ly  illustrated.  Filled  with  important  Fence 


I  fact! 

Li 


facts.  .Send  today.  Its  FREE. 


Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co 
Box  7C  Adrian,  Mich. 


Union  LocK  Poultry 

F  ence 


BARB1WIRE 


Square  close  mesh. 
Highest  quality,  su¬ 
perior  lock,  easily 
erected,  strong,  low 
priced. 

Write  for  new  catalog 
describing  the  Union 
Line  of  Field.  Hog,  Poul¬ 
try  and  Lawn  Fences. 

Union  Fence  Co. 

Do  Kalb,  III. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-lnch  Hog  Fence ;  1  Ce  for 
26-lnch ;  ISe  for  31-lnch;  22  l-2c 
for  34-inch;  27e  for  a  47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  37c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalogfree.  Wrlteforittoday. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230,  M  UNCI  E,  IND. 


WARD  FENCE 

Old  fashioned  galvanized.  Elas¬ 
tic  spring  steel.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufacturers 
prices..  Write  for  particulars. 

Ward  Fence  Co.,  Boi  542  Decatur,  Ini 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


100%  A  YEAR 
FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 
TO  COW  OWNERS. 

That’s  the  marvelously  good  investment  that  more 
than  ONE  MILLION  satisfied  users  are  finding  the 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

With  three  or  more  cows  a  DE  LAVAL  separator 
saves  its  cost  the  first  year,  in  more  and  better  product, 
and  it  may  be  depended  upon  to  go  on  doing  so  for 
twenty  years,  as  there  are  already  thousands  of  instances 
to  prove. 

There’s  half  this  much  saving  in  the  use  of  a  DE 
LAVAL  over  inferior  separators,  while  other  separators 
last  but  from  six  months  to  five  years  instead  of  twenty 
years.  They  lose  half  that  might  be  saved  while  they 
do  last. 

That’s  the  whole  separator  story  in  a  “nut  shell” 
and  the  reason  for  the  now  nearly  universal  sale  of  DE 
LAVAL  separators. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Likewise  the  trial  of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Strkrt 

CHICAGO 

1213  A  1215  Filrkrt  Strrkt 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dkumm  A  Sacra  mknto  Stb. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

165-167  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Strrrt 

MONTREAL 

14  A  16  Pbinckbs  Strkrt 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Strkrt 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


Get  Out*  Factory  Price 
Direct  to  You 

On  30  Days  Approval  Test— 

Cash  or  Timo— Freight  Allowed 

It  costs  you  nothing— at  our  risk — to 
test  the  Detroit  Tongueless  ou  your 
work  for  a  month. 

We  sell  only  direct,  so  take  this  way  of 
proving  to  you  that  imitations  of  the 
Detroit  Tongueless  are  in  no  way  its 
equal.  We  have  no  dealers  or  agents  so 
you  save  their  profits  ou  the  price  you 
pay  us  direct.  Keep  the  difference  in  V 
your  own  pocket  and  get  the  genuine, 
original  and  highest  class,  guaranteed 

nWrnrBMT  Tongueless 
UEu  I  IfC/I  f  Disc  Harrow 

The  Forward  Truck  does  away  with  all  of  the  annoyance  on  the 
Vsain  of  the  old  “tongue”— all  neck  weight— side  draft  and  sore 
necks.  Note  back  of  the  Disc  Blades  the  TRANSPORT  TRUCK 
— an  extra  attachment— upon  which  you  can  mount  the  ma¬ 
chine,  taking  the  Disc  Blades  off  the  ground,  so  you  can 
drive  over  stony  ground,  rough  and  sandy  roads, 
bridges,  etc.  Write  today  for  our  price— proposi¬ 
tion  to  you  and  new  1908-9  Catalog  sent  FREE. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY  ^ 

IB  2  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mlch^ 

Branch  houses  in  all  trade  centers 
enable  us  to  make  prompt 
shipments.  Get  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Manure  Spreader 
or  Detroit  Tongue¬ 
less  Disc  Har¬ 
row  by  or¬ 
dering 
early. 


ENCE  13c  Up  Per  Rd. 

Get  our  1909  prices  on  any  style  fence.  We 
sell  direct, you  getall  dealers’andjobbers’ 
profit  when  you  buy  direct  from  our 
factory.  Write  at  once.  Anchor  Fence 
&  IVlfg.  Co.,  Dept.  Q,  Cleveland,  O. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
~  -"fri  •  ’ ’ 


Box  3L1  winchester.  Ind. 


P  OAvIn  fe 


Nice 


We  make  an  extra  heavy  fence  in  ■which  every  wiro— both  strand  and  stay— are  No.  9  gauge.  These  fences  are 
made  of  the  best  fence  material  in  the  world— Hard,  High  Carbon  “Double  Strength'’’  Coiled  Spring  Steel 
Wire,  thickly  galvanized.  A  more  substantial  and  durable  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  15  to  35c  per 
Rod  delivered— We  pay  freight.  Send  for  our  free  sample  and  catalog  .showing  150  styles  of  fences.  Send  today. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  1  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  59,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


THE  FIRST  THING  YOU  ^FF  When  you  inspect  Anthony  fence  is  the  knot— a  knot  for  service— corn¬ 
er  irr*ni,od  —-^^-—-bveiffnto  the  fence8  and  Antho-Py-f-ence  ?s  made  .from  highly 

Anihoti 


jMlrronicoH  V,  _ 1  _ • _  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  „  uixivzyoii,  UKJHU  ttUU  SUUI1U  .  A11U1UI1  V  1U11UU  JS  IUIUI6  HUUI 

is  inspected  before  woven  into  the  fence,  and  every  roll  of  fence  is  carefully  inspected 
in  process  of  manufacture.  Tests  by  daily  erection. 

Stays  always  parallel  with  posts  on  hillside  or  level 
ground.  You  never  forget  anything  you  see  about 


FREE  A  smaI11,and  sample  of  Anthony  Fence  mailed 
■  iiuk  {ree.  it  shows  an  exact  Anthony  knot  as  it 
appears  in  the  fence.  See  the  knot  yourself,  and  get  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  best  knot  made.  Write  for  it  now— TODAY. 


-becaui 


you  never  forget  the  best  tiling  you  ever  saw 
in  the  fence  line. 


The  Anthony  Fence  Co.,  10  Michigan  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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CARE  OF  ENGINE. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  connecting 
rod  of  a  six  horse  power  gasoline  engine 
which  broke  by  allowing  the  bolts  in 
the  piston  to  work  loose  and  pound,  and 
consequently  the  flying  balance  wheels 
with  rod  attached  broke  the  main  engine 


protecting  the  chess  and  the  ■  latter 
grows.  Chess  seeds  are  lifriit  and  blow 
around  during  Winter,  growing  to  ma¬ 
turity  when  conditions  are  right.  This 
often  follows  a  Winter  unfavorable  for 
wheat — thus  giving  the  impression  that 
the  wheat  turned  into  chess.  In  our 
country  soil  is  filled  with  Timothy  seeds. 
Let  the  soil  alone  after  any  crops  and 
in  a  year  or  two  there  is  a  fair  sod 
of  Timothy.  We  have  planted  a  potato 
crop  with  such  a  poor  yield  that  it  was 
not  even  dug.  A  year  later  the  field 
was  well  covered  with  Timothy,  yet 
this  was  not  evidence  that  the  potatoes 
turned  to  grass. 


AN  ILL-USED  CONNECTING  ROD. 
frame,  necessitating  $75  worth  of  repairs. 
I  am  sending  the  photograph  hoping  to 
teach  other  owners  of  engines  to  keep 
their  eyes  and  ears  open.  w. 

Greene,  N.  Y. 


Planet  Jr. 


Does  six  men’s  work  quicker,  better,  and  far  cheaper  than 
old-style  back-breaking  gardening  methods.  Saves  seed  and 
insures  a  bigger,  better  yield. 

JF/ivU  \  I  Be  modern.  Use  Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  cultivators  and  wheel- 

[N\V'  k(  ,  I  hoes,  because  they  are  made  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manu 

facturer  who  knows  what  is  needed  to  lighten  your  labor. 

No.  6.  The  newest  Planet  Jr.  Combination  Hill  and  DriP 
Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  Opens  the  furrow,  sows 
any  kind  of  garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls 
down  and  marks  out  the  next  row— all  at  one  operation.  Also  a 
perfect  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

No.  12  Double-wheel  Hoe  has  adjustable  wheels  so  that  it  works 
equally  well  astride  or  between  rows— insures  close  work  and  does  away  with  hand-weeding. 

There’s  a  Planet  Jr.  for  every  farm  and  garden  use— 45  kinds  in  all.  Our  1909  free 
illustrated  catalogue  describes  them  fully.  Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1107-V;,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wheat  and  Chess. 

L.  B.  C.,  Mendota,  111:— The  following 
propositions  have  been  laid  down  to  me  re¬ 
cently  :  That  chess  follows  and  succeeds 
Winter  wheat  by  operation  of  natural  laws 
• — a  sort  of  degenerate  wheat.  That  Win¬ 
ter  wheat,  when  blown  down  or  wasted, 
seeds  the  ground  to  what  is  known  a£  chess. 
That  in  making  a  sort  of  round  through 
a  field  of  Winter  wheat  the  track  could  be 
traced  br  a  well-defined  line  of  “chess.” 
That  a  crop  of  Winter  wheat  blown  down 
and  wasted  was  followed  by  a  prosperous 
crop  of  the  aforesaid  “chess.”  That  the 
next  crop,  i.  e.,  the  third  from  the  wheat, 
was  a  full  rampant  growth  of  Timothy  hay. 
All  this  as  naturally  following  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  wheat,  without  seeding  to  any¬ 
thing.  This  is  asserted  by  a  farmer  of 
wealth,  mature  years  and  large  experience. 
How  far  do  the  “wise  men  of  the  East”  ac¬ 
cord  with  this?  To  what  extent  does 
science  agree?  This  is  stated  by  my  in¬ 
formant  as  actual  experience  on  his  own 
farm.. 

Axs. — Chess  and  wheat  can  no  more 
change  into  each  other  than  a  cow  can 
change  into  a  horse.  Chess  is  one  of 
the  brome  grasses,  Bromus  Secalinus. 
Cultivated  wheat  is  Triticum  sativa,  each 
is  the  same  under  all  conditions.  Wheat 
holds  its  botanical  character  under  all 
conditions  of  growth.  A  finely-bred 
Jersey  cow  might  “degenerate”  through 
abuse  until  she  looked  like  the  poorest 
scrub,  but  she  would  not  change  into 
a  broncho  horse.  It  would  be  just  as 
impossible  for  wheat  to  “degenerate”  into 
chess.  We  have  had  farmers  bring  us 
plants  pulled  up  with  dirt  around  the 
roots,  with  chess  and  wheat  apparently 
growing  on  the  same  plant.  In  every 
case  we  were  able  to  wash  away  the 
dirt  and  convince  these  farmers  that  the 
chess  and  the  wheat  started  each  from 
its  own  seed,  and  were  growing  side 
by  side — close  together. 

The  fact  that  one  crop  follows  an¬ 
other  on  a  certain  treatment  of  the  soil 
is  not  always  sure  evidence.  In  one 
case  an  old  farmer  had  a  piece  of  land 
on  which  clover  had  not  grown  for 
several  years.  He  put  on  a  dressing  of 
ashes  from  a  furnace  in  which  both 
wood  and  coal  were  burned.  Then  he 
had  a  fair  stand  of  clover.  He  argued 
from  this  that  there  were  clover  seeds 
in  the  ashes  and  that  burning  had  not 
destroyed  them  but  multiplied  the  germs. 
He  ought  to  have  burned  all  his  seeds 
if  he  believes  that  evidence.  The 
truth  was  that  the  clover  seeds  were 
in  the  soil.  The  ashes  gave  just  the  condi¬ 
tions  needed  to  make  the  clover  grow 
—and  it  grew!  Seedlings  of  chess, 
like,  many  weeds,  are  everywhere  in 
grain  countries.  When  the  wheat  lodges 
or  is  blown  down  it  gives  a  mulch  for 


You  will  be  responsible 

AT  HARD  EST  TIME 

If  thing's  dorit  go  right 


RIGHT  then  at  harvest  time  are  you  to  know 
success  ox  failure  for  the  year. 

Every  hour  of  rapid,  smooth,  uninterrupted 
work  will  pile  up  your  reward. 

Every  hour  of  delay,  of  slow,  hard  going,  will  de¬ 
crease  that  reward,  fill  you  with  anxiety  and  rob  you 
of  profits  that  you  have  justly  expected  and  built  on. 

You  will  have  enough  responsibility  at  harvest  time 
without  having  to  think  of  your  equipment,  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  year  will  largely  depend. 

Get  that  heaviest  part  of  your  responsibility  off  your 
shoulders  now. 

Go  over  your  equipment  before  the  very  busy  sea¬ 
son  starts.  Decide  what  you  will  need  to  do  the 
work  right. 

Then  make  your  selections  carefully. 

Start  now.  Y ou  will  never  have  more  tin«  between 
now  and  harvest. 

And  you  want  time  for  choosing  harvesting  na- 
qhines.  There  is  too  much  at  stake  to  allow  yourself 
to  be  pushed  to  a  hurried  decision. 

For  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  choosing  efficient,  depend¬ 
able  machines,  but  the  machines  that  are  particularly 
adapted  to  your  needs,  the  machines  that  you  know 


made  of  the  finest  materials  by  the  most  expert  me¬ 
chanics,  at  a  price  that  would  not  be  possible  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

This  question  of  price  must  interest  you,  but  only 
as  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  difference  in  price  between  the  cheapest,  hap¬ 
hazard,  flung  together  machine  and  a  perfect  one  is  an 
insignificant  item  compared  to  the  results  at  stake. 

The  imooth,  rapid,  uninterrupted  perfect  work  at 
harvest  time  is  something  no  man  can  afford  to  jeop¬ 
ardize.  And  he  cannot  afford  to  put  himself  in  danger 
of  long  delays  in  case  of  accident.  He  wants. a  ma¬ 
chine  that  can  be  fixed  quickly  and  fixed  right,  in  case 
anything  should  happen. 

With  one  of  the  International  line  you  are  safe. 
The  extra  parts  are  always  at  hand  at  the  nearby  dealp 
ers  and  the  parts  always  fit.  • 

But  the  main  reason  why  you  should  select. from  one 
of  the  six  leading  lines  is  because  nothing  goes  wrong 
without  mighty  good  cause. 

The  machine  will  not  stumble  over  its  own  mechr 
anism  because — The  principle  of  construction  is  right 
— The  materials  are  right — The  workmanship  is  right. 
And  each  has  been  tested  and  retested  under  far  more 


you  can  do  the  most  with  under  your  particular  Condi-  eacn  ?.a?  Dee"  «siea  ana  rcic.wu  u..u« 

tions.  For  this  reason  the  best  start  you  can  make  in  trying  conditions  than i  will  ever  be  encountered  in  the 

your  investigations  is  to  examine  the  International  line.  regular  course  of  work. 


Because  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  in  all  lands 
have  proved  the  efficiency  of  every  one  of  these  ma¬ 
chines,  you  can’t  go  astray  on  quality.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  you  have  so  wide  a  choice  that  you  are  sure  to 
find  the  machine  that  just  suits  your  ideas  and  your 
requirements  in  every  way  under  one  of  these  names; 


Champion 

Deering 


McCormick 

Milwjaukee 


Osborne 

Plano 


Choose  one  of  these  and  be  sure — sure  of  top-notch 
efficiency,  simplicity,  dependableness,  durability. 

Choose  one  of  these  and  be  sure  of  the  most  for 
your  money,  the  biggest  returns  on  your  investment, 
the  most  profit  from  the  crops  you  harvest. 

Choose  one  of  these  now  and  feel  secure  in  your 
harvest  expectations  during  the  coming  months  of  rush 
and  hard  work. 

You  will  feel  secure  about  results  with  one  of  them 
because  each  one  of  them  is  a  known  quantity.  Each 
one  has  made  its  mark,  has  won  its  stamp  of  approval 
from  the  farmers  of  America  and  other  countries. 


Such  perfection  would  not  be*  possible  if  the  manu¬ 
facturers  did  not  own  ore  mines,  steel  mills  timber 
lands  and  saw  mills  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the 
raw  materials,  and  if  the  vast  output  and  great  buying 
power  did  not  insure  the  first  choice  of  raw  materials 
from  all  other  sources.  And  the  ability  to  employ  the 
right  men  to  work  up  these  materials  and  to  furnish 
these  men  with  the  most  perfect  facilities  in  the  world 
— all  this  is  of  equal  importance  to  you. 

It  is  this  co-operation,  insuring  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency  in  every  machine  turned  out,  that  means 
the  lessening  of  your  responsibility  at  harvest  time,  the 
elimination  of  most  all  the  risk,  the  freedom  from 
anxiety  and  worry  and  discouragement. 

Don’t  experiment.  Don’t  take  on  any  unnecessary 
responsibility,  any  needless  risk.  Profit  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who  reap  all 
their  harvests  and  all  the  profit  with  one  of  the  six 
leading  machines. 

See  the  International  dealer  at  once.  Take  your 
choice.  The  quality  is  the  same  in  all — the  best  pos¬ 
sible.  If  you  don’t  know  an  International  dealer. 


You  will  get  the  most  for  your  money  because  the  write  ns  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  and  address  of 

manufacture  of  these  leading  machines  by  one  organi-  the  one  nearest  you 


zation  means  a  great  deal  to  you. 

This  means  the  concentration  of  forces  on  improve¬ 
ments,  time  and  labor-saving  features,  finer  materials, 
more  skilled  and  painstaking  workmanship. 

And  this  means  to  you  a  more  improved  machine. 


Don’t  experiment  on  binder  twine  either.  Get  one 
of  the  six  perfectly  dependable  brands  of  twine  and  be 
suxe.  Choose  Champion,  McCormick,  Osborne, 
Deering,  Milwaukee  or  Plano — in  Sisal,  Standard, 
Manila  and  Pure  Manila  brands. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

t  (Incorporated) 

International  line:— Binders.  Reapers.  Headers.  Header  Binders.  Com  Binders.  Com  Pickers.  Huskers  and  Shredders.  Com  Shellers.  Mowers. 
Hay  Tedders.  Sweep  Rakes.  Hay  Rakes.  Hay  Loaders.  Hay  Stackers.  Hay  Balers,  Feed  Grinders.  Knife  Grinders,  Cream  Separators,  Gasoline 
Engines.  Pumping  Jacks.  Manure  Spreaders.  Weber  Wagons.  Columbus  Wagons,  New  Bettendorf  Wagons,  Auto  Buggies  and  Binder  Twine. 
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LEG  WEAKNESS  IN  HENS. 


a  question 
not  know 
are  damp. 


I  have  a  flock  of  20  Rhode  Island  Red 
hens.  They  are  in  fine  healthy  condition,  lay 
ing,  but  they  have  some  weakness  in  their 
legs.  I  went  to  feed  them  yesterday  and 
one  of  the  hens  could  not  stand.  She  ate, 
but  sat  to  do  so.  I  put  her  in  a  pen  and 
gave  her  some  medicine,  to-day  she  laid 
and  is  up,  walking  about.  I  have  had 
several  the  same  way.  I  gave  them  a 
mixture  of  castor  oil,  turpentine  and  Jap- 
ansese  oil ;  a  spoonful  of  oil  and  two  or 
three  drops  of  the  two  latter.  It  has  never 
failed  to  cure  them.  I  want  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  trouble  and  a  preventive. 
My  hens  are  fine  layers,  all  young,  j.  s.  c. 

Florida. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer 
like  this  when  one  does 
the  surroundings.  If  they 
it  might  be  rheumatism  that  ailed  the 
fowls,  or  it  may  result  from  a  lack 
of  some  element  in  their  food,  which 
they  ought  to  have.  If  J.  S.  C.  can 
get  fine  ground  bone  to  mix  their  mash, 
or  cracked  bone  in  pieces  as  small  as 
oats  or  wheat,  he  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  greedily  it  will  be  eaten  .by 
the  fowls.  Lime  they  must  have  in 
some  form ;  ground  oyster  or  clam 
shells,  the  latter  preferred  because  it 
breaks  into  square  pieces  with  sharp 
edges,  and  not  flaky  like  oyster  shell, 
therefore  helps  to  grind  the  food — are 
the  commonest  kind  of  lime  supply;  but 
lacking  these,  common  slaked  lime, 
(whitewash)  can  be  used,  putting  a 
half  teacupful  in  a  12-quart  pail  of 
water  and  stirring  it  up.  The  lime  will 
settle  to  the  bottom,  but  the  water  will 
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kind  were  injected  into  different  eggs, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  familiar  smell 
of  decomposition  was  noticed.  The  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  the  experiments 
are : 

Eggs  may  be  infected  by  bacteria  both  in 
the  oviduct  before  the  egg  is  laid,  and 
through  the  pores  and  defects  in  the  shell, 
after  the  egg  is  laid.  Moisture  is  a  great 
factor  as  an  aid  to  the  infection  of  eggs. 
Heat  hastens  the  decomposition  when  the 
bacteria  are  present  within  the  egg.  In¬ 
fertile  eggs  are  infected  as  well  as  fertile 
eggs.  The  eggs  laid  during  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  early  June  have  the  best 
keeping  qualities.  “Water  glass”  when 
properly  made  seals  the  eggs  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  infection,  and  when  kept  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  temperature  prevents  the 
multiplication  of  bacteria  within  the  egg. 
As  a  preservative  “water  glass"  is  reliable, 
cheap  and  easily  made,  and  by  its  use 
every  one  having  a  supply  of  fresh  eggs  in 
the  Spring  can  make  a  considerable  saving, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  large  number 
of  fresh  eggs  to  use  in  the  Winter. 
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Dead  Animals  as  Fertilizer. 

R.  L.  G„  Staunton ,  Va. — I  should  like 
an  opinion  as  to  the  following  method  of 
enriching  orchard  trees.  I  have  dead  horses 
and  cows  buried  about  three  feet  deep  close 
to  where  I  intend  planting  a  tree.  One 
of  the  experiment  stations  wrote  me  that 
a  carcass  weighing  1,000  pounds  was  worth 
as  a  fertilizer  $6. 

Ans. — A  carcass  weighing  1,000 
pounds  will  contain  in  round  numbers 
27  pounds  of  nitrogen,  20  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  barely  two  of  potash.  Most  of 
the  nitrogen  is  in  the  meat,  which  will 
decay  in  the  soil  more  or  less  rapidly 
and  feed  the  tree.  The  phosphoric 


A  “FAKE”  LOAD  OF  CORN. 


enough 


contain  lime 
ply  the  fowls 
very  often  suffer  from  leg  weakness, 
but  it  is  quite  common  among  rapidly 
growing  young  chicks,  especially  if  the 
supply  is  not  abundant. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


lime 


in  solution  to  sup-  acid  is  in  the  bones,  most  of  them  very 
Adult  fowls  do  not  hard  and  not  easily  reached  by  the 

tree  roots.  If  the  meat  containing  this 
55  pounds  of  nitrogen  were  made  over 
into  tankage  and  dried  blood  it  would 
be  worth  in  these  forms  over  $4.50.  If 
the  bones  were  ground  fine  and  steamed 
the  phosphoric  acid  would  be  worth  at 
least  one  dollar.  But  the  carcass  has 
not  been  worked  up  in  this  way,  and 
its  plant  food  is  not  worth  as  much. 
You  may  bury  these  bones  near  a  tree 
and  in  ten  years  a  good  share  of  them 
will  still  be  there,  though  the  roots  will 
be  at  them.  The  nitrogen  in  the  car¬ 
cass  will  make  the  trees  grow,  but 
the  entire  bones  will  not  give  a  very 
satisfactory  showing.  You  will  see,  too, 
that  the  carcass  contains  little,  if  any, 
potash.  That  is  true  of  all  animal  sub¬ 
stances. 


Water  Glass  Eggs  For  Sale. 

I  bave  private  customers  for  my  own 
and  my  neighbors’  eggs  the  year  around, 
but  in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  I  do  not 
have  eggs  enough.  Could  I  buy  some  eggs 
this  Spring  when  they  are  cheap,  put  them 
down  in  water-glass  and  sell  them  next 
Fall,  telling  the  people  of  course  what  they 
were?  IIow  must  I  go  to  work  and  where 
would  you  store  them?  G.  it. 

Connecticut. 

We  think  you  would  be  likely  to  have 
trouble  in  doing  this.  We  regard  the 
water  glass  plan  as  excellent  for  family 
use,  but  should  hesitate  to  sell  the  eggs. 
Even  if  you  told  your  customers  just 
what  the  eggs  are,  the  fact  that  you  han¬ 
dled  two  different  grades  would  make 
some  of  your  customers  suspicious.  We 
have  found  it  hard  to  convince  some 
people  that  the  water-glass  eggs  are 
sound.  Our  advice  would  be  to  use 
water-glass  eggs  for  home  use  or  for 
good  friends  who  buy  eggs,  but  to  keep 
them  away  from  a  first-class  trade  in 
fresh  eggs. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  success 
in  keeping  eggs  in  the  water  glass  solu¬ 
tion.  The  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  issued  a  good  bulletin  on  pre¬ 
serving  eggs.  It  has  been  found  that 
some  eggs  are  infected  with  bacteria 
even  before  they  leave  the  hen.  The 
best  keeping  eggs  are  those  laid  in  April, 
next  May  eggs'  and  then  those  laid  in 
early  June.  It  seems  that  dirty  nests 
contain  bacteria  which  infect  the  eggs. 
Nine  different  kinds  of  these  bacteria 
were  found  in  one  nest.  Some  of  each 


Cow  with  Tender  Feet. 

I  bave  a  cow  eight  years  old  giving  milk. 
Last  September  both  hind  feet  got  sore  be¬ 
tween  the  toes.  My  neighbors  called  it  foot 
rot.  The  cow's  feet  are  still  sore  and  very 
tender.  I  have  four  more  cows  and  they 
are  not  affected.  What  can  I  do  to  harden 
up  the  cow’s  feet?  a.  l. 

Illinois. 

Wash  the  foot  thoroughly  with  cas- 
tile  soap  and  warm  water,  using  a 
syringe,  if  necessary,  to  force  the  water 
in  between  the  toes.  Then  dust  in  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  powdered  blue  vit¬ 
riol  while  the  sore  is  wet.  Do  this  every 
other  day.  Two  or  three  applications 
will  effect  a  cure. 


Big  Ears  of  Corn.— Another  “fake” 
corn  picture  is  printed  here.  This  is 
a  post  card  sent  out  by  a  seed  corn 
grower  in  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio.  There 
in  no  attempt  to  deceive  anyone,  but  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  the  “big  things”  for 
which  this  section  is  famous.  As  you 
will  notice  the  largest  ear  appears  to  be 
over  10  feet  long! 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


- - - ...  v  ■  w  ...UUv  v  ui  on  uaauuud  En vino 

history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
tor  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I*  m  doing  something  that  never  was 
•  <uvf  before.  Think  of  it  1  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

,  An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 

similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him  & 

• —  «■_»■ - -  -  •  •  -  / 


be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

Only  $119.50 


l<L 


Get  Galloway's 
Biggest  and  Best 

BOOK 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Vintm  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
BBS  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


FAST  WORK 

No  Dead 

Furrows 


Used  on 
Thousands 
of  farms — 
Get  the  Fres 
Book  that 
Tells  you 
About  It 


NATIONAL 

REVERSIBLE 


SULKY 


PLOW 


Right  or  left  hand  sulky  or  walking 
Plow — works  perfectly  on  hilly  ground 
in  any  soil.  Have  your  dealer  show  it 
or  write  for  Free  Book  today. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


HENCH’S 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator  roVco™ 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 

Awa  rded 

COLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Enfr,  8t. 
Louis.  A  wonderful 
improvement  in  culti¬ 
vators, combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
,  ,  to  different  styles. 

Thousands  in  nse.  Jl’fr’sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’I  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted  r  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


SO  EASY-SEEMS  LIKE  PLAY 
Your  Boy  can  work 
all  Bay  without 
fatigue 

if  you  have  a 

KRAUS  Pivot- Axle 
Sulky  CULTIVATOR 

A  delight  to  the  farmer.  Works  so  easily,  operator  Is 
always  in  a  good  humor.  The  horses  furnish 

the  power.  Wheels  and  shovels  act  together.  The 
driver  merely  guides.  A  slight  foot  pressure,  with  no  lost 
motion,  moves  the  wheels  and  shovels  simultaneously  to 
the  right  or  left.  Responds  to  pressure  as  easily  as  piano 
keys.  Width  between  gangs  and  depth  of  shovels 
instantly  and  easily  adjusted  while  machine  is  in  motion. 

No  Tired  Feeling  if  You  Use  the  KRAUS  all  Day 
Hillsides,  Uneven  Land  and 
Crooked  Rows  Cultivated  as 
Easily  as  Level  Ground. 

Simplest  in  construction— least 
number  of  parts— nothing  to  get  out  I 
of  order.  Steel  frame.  All  castings 
malleableiron.  Every  part  accessible.  ' 

Built  for  wear  and  work.  Light  draft  t 
and  p'rfect  balance.  Made  in  high  i 
and  low  wheel  and  Kraus  Pivot  Gang.  | 

Accept  no  substitute.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  the  KRAUS  write  us 
lor  our  free  descriptive  catalogue, 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

L.  DEPT.  13  AKRON,  OHIO 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dowa 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  17  .*.  Havana,  HL 


SILO 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICE 
TO  EARLY  BUYERS 


HOOPS 


3  Hoops,  %  In.,  for  12  ft.  Silo  I  (I  i  A*} 

7  Hoops,  y  in.,  for  12  ft.  Silo  \  ip  1  1  .4/ 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  BREAK. 

Address  ELMER  II.  LACEY,  Union,  New  York. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 


U  INTERNATIONAL 

gas  silos 


strongest  Duiit,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linesville,  Pa. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


fil.d&l  and  Higheit  Award  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
Absolutely  air-tight.  Preserves  your  ensilage ; 
provides  fresh,  succulent  food  for  your  cattle; 
and  saves  a  large  part  of  your  expense  for 
Winter  feeding  of  stock. 

Staves  of  selected  timber.  Hoops  of  heavy 
refined  iron,  forming  perfect  ladder.  Simple 
doors,  quickly  put  in  place — no  complicated 
fastenings.  Easy  filling  and  emptying.  Every 
Silo  fully  guaranteed.  You  can  erect  it  yourself. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
with  testimonials  from  owners 

Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  88-J.  Frederick,  Md. 


■GREEN- MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Better  Materi&l 
Superior  design  and 
construction 
Greater  durability 
A  tempting  discount 
for  EARLY  Orders 
Don’t  wait 
Write  NOW 

Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 
West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER-SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Mak.  .very  wagon  a  spring  t 
wagon,  theref.re  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  I 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  I 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716  17th  St.,  Baclne,  WIs.  | 


Free  Trial  To  You 


ER0SS  SILO 

The  only  Silo  on  the  market 
with  the  following  important 
features: 

Silo  doors  on  hinges. 
Continuous  all-wood 
ladder.  Triple  beveled 
door  and  frame. 

Oval  door  frame  and  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  hoops  and  lugs. 

Every  stave  beveled  and 
hoops  bent  for  exact  diam* 
eter.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  32-page  Silo  catalog. 
-THE  E.  W.  BOSS  CO.  Est.  1S50. 

Box  13»  Springfield,  Ohio 
We  are  Engineers  at  the  business* 


SILOS 

to  be  of  highest  value  must  be 
Perfect  in  Construction, 

Of  Durable  Material, 
Ample  inStrength&Couvenience 
Harder  Silos  alone  meet  all 
these  requirements.  Invented 
1899;  adopted  by  U.S.  Govt.;  most 
largely  used  everywhere.  Also 
Silo  Filling  Machinery  and 
Manure  Spreaders. 

Send  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  11, 


COBLESKILL.  N.  Y. 


MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS' 


Send  for  this  new 
224-page  book  on  Silos  and 
Silage.  1908  edition — size  SMx 
7%-in. — indexed  —  over  40  illus. 
Used  as  a  text  book  in  many  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Contents  by  chapters 
^follow:  “Advantages  of  Silo,”  25  pages; 
“Silos :  How  to  Build,”  76  pp ;  "Concrete 
or  Cement  Silos.”  10 pp;  "Silage  Crops," 
16  pp;  “How  to  Make  Silage,”  19  pp:  , 
“How  to  Feed  Silage,”  22  pp;  “Feeder’s  Guide,  k 
etc.,  66  pp.  A  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
boiled  down— nothing  so  comolete  ever 
published— answers  every  silage  ques- 
\tion.  Mailed  for  10c,  coin  or  stamps, 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio 
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A  CROP  OF  LETTUCE. 

Growing  in  Frames. 

If  vou  have  made  and  planted  your 
frames  carefully  on  a  rich  mellow  piece 
of  ground  which  is  free  from  weed  seed*, 
and  use  plenty  of  of  well-rotted  manure, 
no  work  will  be  required  until  the  plants 
are  about  IV2  inch  tall,  when  you  can 
give  first  working,  and  thin  out  to  stand 
eight  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Check  the 
plants,  as  this  gives  each  plant  rather 
more  room.  Iloe  shallow,  never  more  than 
one-half  inch  deep,  and  throw  all  weeds 
and  surplus  lettuce  out  of  frame,  as  they 
will  all  take  root  again.  A  half  worn-out 
half-moon  hoe  with  the  handle  cut  off  is 
used  for  working  in  the  frames.  The  first 
working  is  done  during  warm  days  in  Win¬ 
ter.  and  if  not  completed  before  must  be 
done  before  the  last  of  February  (in  lati¬ 
tude  of  Philadelphia)  as  the  plants  grow 
rapidly  and  are  apt  to  be  injured  by 
crowding.  A  second  working  is  given  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  sometimes  a  third,  depend¬ 
ing  on  condition  of  soil.  It  requires  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  after  the  plants  begin 
to  grow  in  the  Spring  until  the  lettuce  is 
tit  for  market,  which  in  this  latitude 
(Philadelphia)  is  from  March  25  to  April 
10.  The  season  is  lengthened  hy  making 
one  planting  about  October  10,  another  Oc¬ 
tober  20,  while  the  main  planting  is  al¬ 
ways  made  about  October  25.  If  too  late 
the'  plants  will  not  grow  large  enough  in 
tlie  Fail  to  winter  well,  and  if  too  early 
are  apt  to  be  100  large  and  to  be  injured 
by  crowding.  The  early  planting  must  be 
thinned  and  heed  before  severe  Winter 
weather.  This  planting  will  cut  ui 
March,  however,  if  the  Winter  should  be 
severe  this  planting  will  he  likely  to  fail. 
In  more  favorable  localities  this  early 
planting  would  grow  all  Winter  and  would 
he  tit  to  cut  very  early.  The  season  is 
further  increased  by  transplanting  to  a 
frame  in  which  a  Fall  crop  has  been 
grown.  Some  of  the  plants  are  thinned 
from  the  original  frames  in  February  or 
early  in  March.  Tn  this  latitude  it  is  in¬ 
advisable  to  transplant  after  March  3t), 
as  the  crop  nearly  always  fails.  One  can, 
however,  if  a  frame  is  empty  and  soil  fit  to 
work,  plant  a  frame  in  seed  about  January 
15,  and  get  a  very  late  frame  of  hotbed 
lettuce.  Never  transplant  a  lettuce  plant 
deeper  than  it  stood  originally.  It  is  better 
to  leave  a  litle  more  stem  exposed.  Always 
leave  at  least  one-half  inch  above  ground. 
These  are  the  various  methods  to  secure  a 
longer  season.  For  very  large  lettuce  plant 
in  12-inch  rows;  making  six  rows  instead 
of  seven  rows  to  a  frame  and  thin  out  to 
stand  19  to  12  inches  apart  in  row  in  place 
of  eight  inches.  The  larger  you  can  grow 
tlie  lettuce  the  greater  will  he  your  profits. 
Do  not  increase  the  size  of  the  plant  at 
the  expense  of  a  hard  head,  however. 

Airing  :  This  is  the  Secret. — As  the 
Spring  advances  you  will  have  to  air  a 
little.  The  rule  is  to  air  when  the  sash 
sweats.  If  you  raise  a  sash  and  see  steam, 
air.  Never  let  the  wind  blow  in  the  sash 
if  possible  to  avoid  it.  Raise  the  sash 
away  from  the  breeze,  at  least  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  As  it  gets  warmer 
give  more  air;  first  every  third  or  fourth 
sash;  then  every  second;  then  raise  them 
higher  and  higher  as  the  days  gets  warmer. 
1-ater  raise  the  sash  on  edge  and  away 
from  the  sun.  When  undecided  how  much 
to  air  give  enough.  Remember  that  lettuce 
heads  best  in  a  temperature  of  45  to  85  de¬ 
grees,  and  while  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  heat  down  to  85  de¬ 
grees  on  hot  days,  the  nearer  yon  can  come 
to  it  the  harder  your  lettuce  will  be.  Re¬ 
number  you  may  spoil  your  whole  crop  in 
one  hot  day ;  always  raise  the  sash  in  hot 
weather  so  the  air  will  blow  all  the  way 
through  tlie  sash,  this  will  prevent  tlie  let¬ 
tuce  from  heartburning.  During  an  ex¬ 
cessively  hot  sped  try  to  raise  nearly  every 
sash.  Few  growers  air  much  during  the 
Winter  months,  hut  if  your  sash  are  new 
or  tight,  a  good  airing  every  week  or  so 
will  prove  beneficial  and  may  ward  off  dis¬ 
ease.  Always  raise  the  sash  early  in  tlie 
, morning  before  they  get  too  hot,  and  put 
fhem  down  early  in  the  afternoon  so  as 
to  save  tlie  heat  for  night,  and  thus  keep 
the  temperature  as  uniform  as  possible. 
When  the  nights  stay  warm,  about  60  de¬ 
grees,  you  need  not  lower  the  sash  at  night. 
The  larger  the  lettuce  the  more  air;  the 
smaller  the  lettuce  the  more  heat  it  will 
stand.  The  price  of  success  in  growing 
fancy  lettuce  is  eternal  vigilance,  and  as 
tlie  weather  is  so  changeable  at  this  period 
of  the  year  it  is  well  to  be  close  at  hand 
during  the  growing  season,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  advisable  to  raise  or  lower  the  sash, 
giving  more  or  less  air  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  uni¬ 
form.  Some  may  tell  you  not  to  trouble 
so  much  about’  airing,  remember  many 
growers  are  raising  liotbed  lettuce ;  few 
are  raising  it  fancy. 

Watering  the  Frames. — It  will  be 
necessary  just  before  a  rain  to  pack  the 
sash  up  five  to  nine  sash  on  top  of  each 
other  and  let  the  rain  fall  in  tlie  frame, 
once  or  twice  during  the  growing  season. 
One  must  be  governed  by  the  moisture  in 
the  frames.  The  soil  should  never  ho  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  out  if  you  can  avoid  it. 
Neither  must  it  be  too  wet.  When  you 
think  enough  water  has  fallen  on  bed  put 
the  sash  on,  and  if  it  is  still  raining  move 
the  odd  sashes.  If  not  water  them  tlie 
next  rain.  It  is  not  often  necessary  to 

water  more  than  twice.  Never  water  in 
Winter,  as  the  soil  in  the  bed  will  draw 
sufficient  moisture  from  the  subsoil. 

Gathering  and  Packing  for  Market. — 
One  must  learn  from  experience  when  a 
head  of  lettuce  lias  grown  as  large  as  it 
will.  it  must  be  cut  before  it  starts  to 

shoot  to  seed.  Tlie  heart  whitens  some¬ 

what  and  the  plant  takes  on  as  a  rule  a 
lighter  shade.  Sash  lettuce  should  he  cut 
before  the  sun  is  up  in  the  morning  or 
shortly  after  sun-up,  or  just  before  dark 
in  the  evening,  so  tbe  lettuce  will  be  as 
crisp  and  cool  as  possible.  Sash  lettuce 
must  never  be_  cut  during  the  heat  of  tlie 
day.  In  cutting  leave  on  about  one-half 

inch  of  stem  to  handle  it  by.  trim  off  all 
decayed  and  yellow  loaves,  and  take  lettuce 
to  a  cool  place  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
nearby  market  it  is  carefully  washed  and 
packed  in  barrels  or  boxes.  For  shipping 
it  must  he  kept  dry,  but  packed  so  it  will 
pot  wilt  in  transit.  Never  press  or  bruise 
it,  as  it  will  turn  black  wherever  broken. 
Ihe  barrel  will  hold  from  40  to  65  heads, 
the  half  barrel  box  from  IS  to  30  heads, 
lhe  let  t  nee  carries  far  better  in  1  sixes, 
a?.  **or  sllil>Ping  boxes  or  baskets  should 
always  be  _  used,  tlie  smaller  packages 
usually  selling  to  better  advantage.  Keep 
and  pack  tbe  lettuce  as  cool  as  possible  and 
ship  at  once.  Whatever  method  of  selling 
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is  adopted,  remember  that  you  arc  hand¬ 
ling  a  very  tender  crop,  and  get  it  into  I 
the  dealer's  hands  as  fresh  and  in  the  best 
condition  possible. 

Marketing  the  C’rof. — If  you  raise  any  ! 
quantity,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
s  ip  to'  one  or  two  commission  bouses  in 
your  nearest  large  city.  Select  houses  that 
"have  a  good  jobbing  trade  in  green  truck. 
Consult  thorn  as  to  the  size  and  style  of 
package,  and  days  and  time  they  want 
your  lettuce  to  arrive,  and  ship  accordingly. 
Never  top  your  packages ;  while  it  may  be 
permissible  to  have  as  good  heads  on  top 
as  can  be  found  in  the  package,  never  put 
them  all  there;  pack  a  good  uniform 
straight  package.  Stencil  your  name  and 
address  on  every  package,  and  the  com¬ 
mission  dealer's  ’  name  and  address.  The 
commission  house  may  object  to  your  name 
appearing  on  tbe  packages,  but  mark  1  hem, 
and  if  be  refuses  to  handle  with  your  name 
011.  ship  to  another  house.  If  your  are 
near  a  large  town  you  may  be  able  to 
arrange  to  supply  several  retail  stores  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  This  is  far  preferable,  and 
is  more  profitable  than  shipping,  as  you 
save  commission  expenses  and  you  get 
what  your  lettuce  sells  for.  If  you  are  a 
market  gardener  supplying  a  regular  retail 
or  store  trade  by  all  means  try  a  few  sash, 
as  lettuce  is  only  one  of  several  very 
profitable  sash  croj>s. 

The  Returns  in  Cash. — Hotbed  lettuce 
to-da.v  comes  into  competition  with  the  late 
outside  southern  product,  and  no  longer 
brings  the  fancy  prices  of  only  a  few  years 
ngo.  Yet  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  crops  that  the  truckers  around  Phila¬ 
delphia  grow.  Sash  men  count  on  SI  per 
sash  net  from  lettuce,  and  returns  of  $1.50 
are  not  rare  in  favorable  seasons.  Tbe 
wholesale  price  varies  from  four  to  eight 
cents  per  head;  there  is  never  a  sufficient 
supply  of  tbe  best,  which  will  always 
bring  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  barrel.  How¬ 
ever.  should  the  net  returns  fall  as  low  as 
75  cents  per  sash,  remember  lettuce  is 
usually  raised  in  connection  with  other 
sash  crops  which  help  to  swell  the  total 
receipts.  $1.50  net  per  sash  being  often 
taken  from  500  to  3.000  sash.  By  having 
sash  an  outside  crop  is  usually  secured 
from  plants  transplanted  from  the  plants 
thinned  out  of  the  frames  about  March  15 
to  April  10.  This  crop  follows  immediately 
after  the  frame  lettuce,  and  can  be  sold 
through  the  same  channels.  It  is  usually 
very  profitable:  $200  was  taken  a  year  or 
two  ago  off  less  than  half  an  acre.  This 
crop  cannot  possibly  be  secured  without 
sash.  Hotbed  lettuce  is  very  tender,  and 
one  must  learn  how  to  grow  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  do  not  be  discouraged  through  one 
failure,  but  try  and  try  again,  remembering 
that  sash  culture  is  to-day  the  most  profit¬ 
able  -part  of  market  gardening  in  the  North. 

These  directions  are  for  latitude  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  Philadelphia.  Lettuce  plants  to 
winter  over  well  must  not  he  too  large, 
about  one  inch  tall  at  opening  of  cold 
weather.  Farther  north  and  west  seed 
should  be  planted  a  week  or  two  earlier. 
Farther  south  the  plants  will  grow  more 
or  less  all  Winter,  and  later  planting  will 
be  advisable,  except  for  very  early  frames. 

A.  J.  HODGSON. 


A  Well-Fed  Garden. 

II.  T.  J Sicarthmore,  Pa. — I  live  in  the 
suburbs  and  have  a  garden  of  a  quarter 
acre.  I  try  to  plant  the  vegetables  in 
different  portions  of  tbe  garden  each  year, 
hut  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  rotate  crops 
satisfactorily.  What  plan  can  1  use  as  a 
substitute  for  rotation?  As  I  double  crop 
every  part  of  the  garden,  growing  legumes 
to  turn  under  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
have  been  putting  on  in  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  all  the  manure  (a  mixture  of  horse# 
cow  and  hen  dung)  that  a  one-horse  plow 
can  turn  under  the  following  Spring.  Then 
I  broadcast  500  pounds  acid  phosphate  and 
a  half  ton  of  wood  ashes.  After  harrow- 
in  this  in.  I  put  on  12  bushels  (before 
being  hydrated)  of  lime,  harrowing  this  in 
also.  The  garden  is  now  eight  years  old 
and  I  am  afraid  that  a  time  may  come 
when  the  soil  will  become  “sick”  from  re¬ 
peated  growing  of  the  same  vegetables  on  or 
near  the  same  snot.  I  also  use  real  guano 
or  a  complete  fertilizer  in  the  rows  and 
hills  and  nitrate  of  soda  also  for  some 
vegetables.  At  present  this  garden  grows 
vegetables  that  are  tbe  “wonder  of  the 
neighborhood.”  Tbe  garden  is  irrigated 
when  necessary  by  the  overhead  spray 
system. 

Ans. — You  are  supplying  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,, 
but  not  enough  potash  to  balance  them 
properly.  The  half  ton  of  wood  ashes 
gives  50  pounds  of  potash,  but  we  should 
add  100  pounds  sulphate  of  potasli  if 
we  were  trying  to  obtain  the  largest 
yield  from  quarter  of  an  acre.  The 
use  of  lime  and  ashes  after  that  heavy 
dressing  of  manure  will  set  free  a  large 
amount  of  nitrates,  and  we  can  well 
believe  your  vegetables  grow.  Sooner 
or  later,  if  crops  are  grown  continuously 
upon  the  same  spot  they  will  show  the 
effect  of  it.  Some  of  the  scientists  claim 
that  crops  throw  off  poisons  in  the  soil, 
which,  when  they  accumulate,  affect 
similar  crops  when  they  follow  close  in 
the  same  soil.  We  all  know  that  diseases 
and  insects  peculiar  to  any  certain  crop 
are  worse  when  the  same  crop  is  grown 
year  after  year.  The  heavy  use  of 
lime  will  overcome  much  of  this  trou¬ 
ble,  but  changing  the  crops  about  is  best. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  carry  out  a 
full  rotation,  but  you  can  change.  Our 
own  garden  is  long  and  narrow  and 
we  have  grown  vegetables  in  it  for  seven 
years.  Sweet  corn  can  safely  be  grown 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  same 
spot.  Peas  and  beans  appear  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  when  they  follow,  unless  there  has 
been  serious  trouble  with  disease.  We 
like  to  put  cabbage,  roots  and  potatoes 
on  fresh  ground  each  year,  and  also 
vine  plants.  While  the  lime  you  are 
using  will  keep  the  soil  sweet  we. should 
change  the  plants  about  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  sow  rye  among  all  possible 
late  crops,  even  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  November. 
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Start  In  with  a  DEERE 
No.  A  Corn  Planter 


Accurate  Edge 

Selection 
Drop 


icy 

Hly 


of 

drop  is  what  naturally  in¬ 
terests  you  most.  Deere 
genuine  edge  selection  of  corn  gives 
the  highest  accuracyof  drop  attain¬ 
able.  Repeated  tests  show  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of  ac¬ 
curate  planting.  This,  combined  with 
many  other  exclusive,  desirable  fea¬ 
tures,  makes  the  No.  9  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment.  You  profit  by  the  increased 
yield  due  to  perfect  stand,  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  years  of  service  and  freedom  from 
break  down. 

Most  progressive  farmers  and  planters 
won’t  have  any  other.  Best  informed 
dealers  refuse  to  consider  handling 
any  other.  Investigate  the  time  sav¬ 
ing  and  profitable  reasons  why. 

Main  seed  shaft  driven  directly 
by  traction  wheels  takes  all  the 
strain  from  check  wire,  and  avoids 
side  draft-  Compensating  valves 
insure  perfect  check  regardless  of 
team  speed. 

Instantly  changed  from  check  to 
drill  drop.  Tip-over  hoppers— very  con¬ 
venient  in  changing  plates.  Plates  for 
all  kinds  of  corn.  Five  sets  always 
furnished.  Standard 
runner,  stub  run¬ 
ner,  or  single  disc 
furrow  openers,  as 
ordered.  Concave 
or  open  tire 


wheels. 

Fertiliz-' 
er  attach 

ment  that  hills  or 
drills,  furnished  ex¬ 
tra.  Every  detail  is 
worked  out  in  the  best 

manner.  “Write  a  Postal  to  Deere” 

and  keep  posted.  We  have  but  briefly 
mentioned  some  of  the  strong  fea¬ 
tures  above.  Just  drop  us  a  post 
card,  and  we  will  promptly  send 
detailed  proofs  free.  Deere  goods 
are  of  the  highest  standard,  and 
satisfy  the  most  exacting.  Ask 
for  our  latest  corn  book.  The 
whole  subject  of  gathering, select¬ 
ing.  curing  and  testing  the  seed, 
as  well  as  planting,  treated  in  a 
small  space,  fully  Illustrated;  a 
hook  for  the  man  who  wants  better 
corn.  Handsome  pocket  ledger  free 
if  you  will  do  us  the  favor  of  men¬ 
tioning  this  paper.  Address 

Deere  &  Mansur  €0. 

Moline,  Illinois 


and  Come  Out  with  a 
tar  Better  Corn  Crop 


Nobody  Can  Beat  It 


f  Fit,  Your  HJ 
"  Own  ffl 
Wagon  y 

Freight  Prepali 


A  HJ9  %  A  S  Wm  m  This  Ad.  Save  Dealer*, 

|  |«  1W  Jp i  K  Jobber,  Catalog  House 


Profit 


i  Buy  direct  from  the  biggest 
spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

— My  price  has  made  it— No  such 
price  as  I  make  on  this  high 
grade  spreader  has  ever  been 
made  before  in  all  manure 
spreader  history.  1  save  you 
$50.  Here’s  the  secret  aDd  reason: 

1  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  quantity  and  pay  the 
freight  right  to  your  station.  You 
only  pay  for  actual  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  on  a 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition 
with  proof— lowest  price  ever 
made  on  a  first  class  spreader, 
with  my  agreement  to  pay  you 
back  your  money  after  you  try 
ft  12  months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  investment  How’s  that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not 
have  best  spreader  1  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer.  20,000  farmers  have  stamped 
their  O.  K.  on  it.  They  all  tried  it  30  days  free  just  like  I  askiyou  to  try  it— 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  ms  a  postal,  and  say — “Calloway,  send  mo  your  new  proposition  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  direct  tram  your  factory.”  1  also  msko  a  new  complete  steel  gear  Spreader— 70-be  size , 


CALLOWAY 


H.  Guthberson,  Gladbrook,  Iowa,  “Works  fine.  Spreads  T.  F.  Slice,  Oswego,  Kans.  “Often  pull  it  with  my 
all  kinds  of  manure  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw.  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  wortc.  Have  always  used 

So  simple,  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair  as  compared  with  the - before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  If  going  to 

other  spreaders.”  buy  a  dozen  more  they  would  all  be  Galloways.'* 


W*.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  669 Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Clip  Y our  Horses  in  the  Spring 

It  Pays— Clipped  horses  look  better,  feel  better  and  do  better  work— Clip 

With  the  Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machine 

The  only  ball  bearing  clipping  machine  made.  Do  not  buy  a  frail,  cheaply  constructed 
clipping  machine  that  will  last  you  only  a  season  or  two,  and  give  trouble  all 
the  time.  Every  gear  in  this  machine  is  cut  from  solid  steel  bar  and  made  file 
hard.  They  all  run  in  an  oil  bath,  so  friction  and  wear  are  practi¬ 
cally  done  away  with.  It  turns  easier,  clips  faster,  and  lasts  longer* 
than  any  other  clipping  machine  made. 

We  Guarantee  it  for  Twenty-Five  Years 

Price  all  complete,  only  $7.50.  Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2.00  , 
and  we  will  shipC.O.D. for  balance.  Write  for  our  big  free  catalog.* 

Try  this  machine  out  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine  on  thek 
-market,  at  any  price, if  this  is  not  worth  three  times  as  much,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense  both  ways,  we  will  refund  every  cent  you  paid.  Send  today. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY.  14S  LaSalle  Avenue,  Chicago 


75,000  BARGAINS 
FROM  NEW  YORK 

Why  pay  local  dealer's  high  prices  when  you  can  get  su¬ 
perior  goods  from  New  York  at  a  saving  of  one-third. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  buying  their  supplies 
for  home,  shop  and  farm  from  us.  They  know  that  no¬ 
where  else  can  they  get  such  high  quality  and  low  prices. 
Bigger  assortments  to  select  from— better  goods  at  real 
money  saving  prices. 

700  Page  Catalog  FREE 

which  cost  us  S1.00  to 
print.  Contains  over 
75,000  rel i ab le  articles 
for  home,  shop  and  farm, 
ineluding  House  Fur¬ 
nishings.  Watches,  Jew¬ 
elry,  Tools,  Hardware, 
Farm  Implements.  Cut- 
lery .Silverware,  Kitch¬ 
en  Dlensils,  Vehicles, 
Harness,  Furniture, 
Pumps,  Clocks,  IShoes, 
W  ire  Fencing,  Black¬ 
smith  Supplies,  Roofing 
of  all  kinds.  Hose.  Pipe 
and  Fittings,  Paints, 
Varnishes,  Hope,  Bells, 
Stoves,  Ranges.  Washing 
Machines,  Sporting 
Goods,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Baby  Carriages, 
Sewing  Machines,  and 
countless  other  reliable  articles. 

You  will  also  get  our  Premium  List  of  over  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  articles  given  free  to  customers. 
Also  our  grocery  list  of  pure  food  products.  Weguaran- 
tee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Safe  and  prompt 
delivery  on  every  order  large  or  small. 

Write  us  for  our  big,  free  catalog.  Yrott  can’t  start 
saving  your  money  a  day  too  soon.  Address 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO.  1 9  Barclay  St.  New  York  City 

Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America  Established  1816 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


CLARK’S  s™^>UOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND 
HARROW,  can  be 

used  to  cultivate 
crops  in  rows,  as  a 
Listing  Harrow, 
when  closed 
together  is  a  Disk 
_  Harrow  cutting  4V2 
feet  wide.  Drawn  hy  two  medium  horses. 
Jointed  pole.  Perfect  centre  draft.  A  labor 
saver.  Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 839  Wain  St„  Hlgganutn,  Ct. 

■BBBBMHMMaBMnMMMHr 


Milne  Mfg.  Co  ^  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  stamp  in  J  " 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

llandy. 

Low 

Priced. 
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THE  CONQUERING  OF  HOG  CHOLERA. 
Work  at  Missouri  Station  with  Hyper-Immu¬ 
nized  Serum. 

Is  hog  cholera  preventable?  This  is  the 
vital  question  among  the  swine  growers 
and  breeders  the  world  over.  In  Missouri 
alone  the  losses  from  this  dreaded  disease 
mount  upwards  in  the  millions,  and  in  the 
United  States  some  authorities  estimate 
the  loss  at  something  like  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
swine  men  should  be  asking  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  question  that  so  vitally  affects 
their  pocket  books?  The  veterinary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Columbia,  Missouri, 
has  been  having  excellent  success  with 
“hyper-immunized  hog-cholera  serum,-’ 
which  is  produced  on  the  station  farm  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Experiment  Station's  veterinarian,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Connaway.  After  the  discovery  by  Dr. 
M.  Dorset  and  his  associates  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  that  the 
“hyper-immunized  serum”  has  protective 
properties,  Dr.  Connaway,  of  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station,  was  solicited  by  the 
Bureau  to  confirm  their  results,  co-operate 
with  them  in  perfecting  methods  ot  pro¬ 
ducing  the  serum  and  in  putting  its  pro¬ 
duction  upon  a  practical  basis.  Dr.  Conna¬ 
way  worked  out  the  practical  detaijs  of  the 
inoculation  of  northern  cattle  shipped  to 
Texas  against  Texas  fever.  To-day  cattle 
are  sent  to  Texas  without  fear  of  the 
Texas  fever;  all  that  is  necessary  is  that 
the  cattle  be  inoculated  before  exposure  to 
the  Texas  fever  infection  and  thus  im¬ 
munized  against  the  ravages  of  this  fatal 
malady.  The  prevention  of  hog  cholera  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  prevention  of 
Texas  fever,  so  that  Dr.  Connaway  is 
greatly  aided  in  bis  hog  cholera  work  by 
his  previous  valuable  experience  with  Texas 
fever  inoculation. 

Within  the  last  eight  months  over  50 
herds  were  vaccinated  in  Missouri  against 
cholera,  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
herd  every  herd  owner  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  results  accomplished.  This  one 
herd  was  vaccinated  with  a  rush  order 
serum  which  bad  not  been  tested  at  the 
Station  because  of  the  urgency  ,  of  the  call. 
The  herds  inoculated  were  for  the  most 
part  purebred,  and  furnish  excellent  proof 
of  the  possibilities  of  '  the  serum. 

A  prominent  Berkshire  breeder.  Mr." 
Thomas  Richards,  who  had  his  herd  inoc¬ 
ulated  after  a  virulent  attack  of  the 
cholera,  has  -this  to  say  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  Experiment  Station:  “My  experience 
has  been  that  if  hogs  are  treated  before 
being  exposed  to  the  disease  they  may  be 
exposed  to  any  amount  of  cholera  after- 
vards,  and  that  not  over  three  per  cent 
will  die.  I  may  be  over-enthusiastic  about 
hog  cholera  serum  as  prepared  at  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  but  after  losing  over  80 
head  with  cholera  in  loss  than  30  days, 
and  thcn'Tinding  a  remedy  (in  the  Missouri 
Station  serum)  that  has  since  saved  me 
95  per  cent  of  all  hogs  treated,  either 
aged  hogs  or  little  suckling  pigs,  I  feel 
justified  in  being  enthusiastic.”  In  a  later 
letter  he  writes,  “Since  you  were  here  in 
June  all  the  hogs  treated  have  been  well 
and  hearty.”  These  hogs  wore  running  on 
infected  pastures.  “I  have  turned  00  head 
more  on  infected  pastures,  inoculating  be¬ 
fore  turning  on,  and  have  lost  but  five  per 
cent.”  A  well-known  Poland  breeder  of 
Jackson  County  says  concerning  the  hogs 
inoculated  for  him,  “None  of  the  hogs 

which  were  not  off  feed  at  the  time  of 
inoculation  have  been  off  feed  since.  On 
the  whole  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
fhe  results  of  the  inoculation:” 

In  the  herd  of  a  Cass  County.  Missouri, 
breeder  not  enough  serum  was  available  to 
inoculate  the  whole  herd  so  only  a  part 
was  treated.  lie  writes,  “Since  part  of  our 
herd  was  inoculated  we  have  lost  12  pigs 
by  cholera  but  only  one  of  them  was  vac¬ 
cinated.  Nine  other  vaccinated  pigs  run¬ 

ning  in  the  infected  pens  are  all  well.”  The 
show  herd  of  Mr.  Debow  contracted  cholera 
while  on  the  show  circuit.  II is  herd  was 
sick,  many  had  died,  and  in  this  condition 
vaccination  was  tried  on  the  live  ones,  both 
those  sick  and  outwardly  well.  Ilis  faith 
in  the  serum  is  expressed  in  a  letter  as 
follows :  “Inoculation  saved  six  of  my  fine 
brood  sows,  and  also  two  of  my  best 
boars.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  could  have 
vaccinated  all  m.v  show  herd,  before  I 

started  on  the  circuit  none  would  have 
ever  become  sick.  I  hope  to  inoculate  all 
before  I  start  on  the  show  trip  next  year.” 
One  can  readily  see  from  hundreds  of  state¬ 
ments  such  as'  these  picked  from  the  mass 
of  correspondence  that  the  serum  has  been 
remarkably  successful,  and  this  under  most 
trying  conditions.  The  herds  treated  were 
without  exception  badly  infected  with 
cholera,  both  sick  and  well  pigs  being 
treated.  Experience  teaches  us  that  the 
loss  of  well  hogs  after  inoculation,  even 
though  exposed  to  the  disease  in  a  virulent 
form  is  very  slight.  Fifty-nine  well  pigs 
running  in  infected  pens  at  Cblumbia.  Mis¬ 
souri,  were  inoculated  with  the  “hyper- 
immunized  serum,’  and  of  this  number  but 
three  succumbed  to  the  disease.  Nearly  all 
the  “check”  pigs  died.  In  other  words,  in 
this  particular  instance  a  loss  of  but  five 
per  cent  was  experienced,  or  a  saving  of 
about  95  per  cent,  which  saving  speaks 
well  for  the  potency  of  the  serum.  In¬ 
oculation  of  sick  pigs,  already  down  badly 
with  the  cholera,  has  not  been  attended 
with  such  successful  results,  although  in 
most  cases  where  the  disease  has  not  gone 
too  far,  some  benefit  is  noticed  in  that  death 
is  delayed,  and  quite  a  number  recover. 
This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  the  great  value  of  the  serum  is  as  a 
preventive  rather  than  as  a  cure.  But  this 
is  worth  millions  to  the  .swine  growers  of 
these  United  States.  That  the  treatment 
has  the  faith  and  backing  of  the  owners 
of  the  herds  in  which  tried  is  certainly  a 
good  criterion  of  what  it  will  do. 

As  to  the  ‘method  of  producing  this 
effective  serum ;  to  date  the  hog  has  been 
the  only  animal  from  which  the  serum  has 
been  successfully  produced.  A  hog  that 
has  naturally  passed  through  the  disease, 
or  one  that  has  been  inoculated  with  a 
good  dosage  of  the  hyper- immunized  serum 
is  taken  and  injected  with  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  doses  of  hog  cholera  virus  ob¬ 
tained  from  appropriate  cholera  cases  un¬ 
der  skilled  methods.  In  about  60  days  this 
hog  is  completely  immune  from  the  disease. 
It  will  now  stand  any  amount  of  virus  suffi¬ 
cient  to  kill  hundreds  of  unvaccinated  pigs. 
This  “hyper-immunized”  hog’s  blood  is  now 
ready  for  the  making  of  the  serum.  The 


pig  is  securely  tied  to  a  table,  and  under 
strictly  aseptic  conditions,  everything 
sterile,  he  is  bled  from  the  tail  into  a 
sterilized  vessel.  This  bleeding  is  re¬ 
peated  at  intervals  of  a  week  to  10  days 
until  the  tail  is  all  gone,  and  then  the  pig 
is  killed  find  the  remaining  blood  secured. 
In  the  meantime  the  animal  is  reinforced 
with  fresh  virus  when  necessary.  During 
all  this  time  the  pig  furnishing  this  serum 
is  being  continually  subjected  to  hyper¬ 
immunization  so  as  to  insure  his  complete 
immunity.  The  blood  secured  from  the 
“hyper-immunized”  pigs  is  taken  to  the  lab¬ 
oratory  and  the  clot  removed,  or  to  be 
scientific,  “defibrinated.”  after  which  phe¬ 
nol  in  small  quantity  is  added  to  the  serum 
by  which  means  it  may  be  preserved  in¬ 
definitely.  This  is  now  the  “serum”  of 
which  we  have  been  telling,  “immunizing 
serum,”  ready  for  the  call.  The  serum  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  manner  will  retain  its 
strength,  probably  for  a  couple  of  years  or 
more.  It  is  the  fond  hope  of  Dr.  Conna¬ 
way  that  he  may  some  day  find  a  more 
practical  method  and  easier  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  this  serum,  and  with  this  hope  in  mind 
is  working  and  experimenting  along  that 
line.  Some  experimental  work  has  been 
done  with  the  ox  and  horse,  but  these 
animals  have  not  as  yet  yielded  a  reliable 
serum.  Under  the  present  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  serum  from  the  hog  many  diffi¬ 
culties  of  manufacture  arise.  In  the  first 
place  one  hog  will  yield  but  about  300  to 
400  doses.  This  is  so  because  the  tail  is 
soon  all  gone,  and  the  killing  process  is 
necessary,  as  the  animal  cannot  be  bled 
successfully  except  from  the  tail.  As  it 
takes  about  60  days  to  hyper-immunize  the 
hog  and  then  he  must  be  kept  immune, 
after  which  we  secure  only  about  10  bleed¬ 
ings  at  intervals  of  seven  to  10  days,  with 
only  about  30  to  40  doses  at  a  bleeding, 
some  of  the  difficulties  are  apparent. 

The  process  of  treating  is  comparatively 
simple.  The  herd  to  be  protected  is  en¬ 
tered  and  the  pigs  caught  one  at  a  time 
and  vaccinated  or  inoculated  by  the  in¬ 
jection  of  “immunizing  serum”  Into  the 
ham  of  the  pig  in  dose  of  20  cubic  centi¬ 
metres  to  each  pig  under  a  hundred  pounds 
weight,  and  20  cubic  centimetres  for  each 
hundred  pounds  additional  weight.  But 
one  inoculation  is  necessary.  Now  that  the 
possibility  of  the  production  of  a  preven¬ 
tive  for  hog  cholera  is  no  longer  doubted, 
that  this  “Immunizing  serum-’  is  wonder¬ 
fully  effective,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a 
number  of  commercial  hog  cholera  serum  or 
“cholera  preventive”  concerns  are  on  the 
market  with  their  product?  It  is  the  old, 
old  story  of  the  “Mummy  wheat”  seed, 
“Sandhill  cherries  in  masquerade,”  when  it 
comes  to  luring  the  farmer  into  some  new 
“gold  brick”  scheme.  Beware  of  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  for  any  nostrum,  write  to  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture  or  to 
your  own  experiment  station  before  invest¬ 
ing  in  something  worse  than  worthless. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
is  being  petitioned  for  a  liberal  appropria¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  this  important  hog 
cholera  work.  If  the  $10,000  asked  for  is 
granted,  as  it  surely  will  be,  the  crusade 
against  the  cholera  "will  be  carried  on  in 
earnest.  Under  present  conditions  the 
veterinary  department  of  the  Station  is  al¬ 
most  out  of  available  funds,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  .obvious  that  it  cannot,  under  these 
conditions,'  push  the  work  as  it  should  be 
pushed.  If  the  department  is  provided 
with  the  proper  facilities  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  distribution  of  serum  the  loss  will 
be  so  reduced  as  to  lose  its  momentous 
economic  importance.  An  outbreak  then 
occurring  in  any  part  of  the  State  can  be 
limited  to  the  farm  on  which  it  occurs,  the 
spread  to  neighboring  herds  effectively  pre¬ 
vented.  and  that  practically  at  the  loss 
only  of  those  animals  which  are  showing 
signs  of  the  disease  at  the  time  when  it  is 
recognized.  To  protect  the  swine  raisers 
against  “fake”  preparations  this  “immuniz¬ 
ing  serum-’  should  be  produced  under  State 
supervision,  and  be  used  under  direction  of 
competent  and  properly  authorized  persons. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  hog  cholera 
should  not  be  handled  just  as  any  other 
contagious  disease,  that  is,  at  State  ex¬ 
pense,  since  the  control  of  this  disease  is 
of  concern  to  all  the  swine  raisers  of  a 
community  and  not  merely  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  owner  who  may  be  losing  hogs  from 
the  disease.  The  farmer  having  the  choJera 
on  his  place  should  notify  the  authorities, 
and  they  should  take  charge  of  the  out¬ 
break,  sending  a  skilled  veterinarian  to  give 
proper  advice  in  regard  to  disinfection  and 
quarantine  measures,  and  by  the  judicious 
use  of  the  “preventive  immunizing  serum” 
prevent  a  widespread  outbreak  by  stopping 
the  disease  on  the  spot. 

JOHN  M.  EWARD. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — -  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  J 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information  1 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Bonarch$ 

IStump 


$1 


Pulls  stump  7  feet  diani.  Only  Steel 
Stump  Puller  Factory  in  the  world 
making  their  own  Steel  Castings. 
Guaranteed  for  f>00  h.  p.  strain, 
i  Catalogue  and  discounts.  Address. 

ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  CO.,  -  Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.)  of  strictly  high 
■  lx  V  grade  rooling,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
■■  face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen  ' 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing, 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 


A  “Tested -Out” 

Threshing  Machine 

The  "New  Huber”  Thresher  Is  built  on 
correct  mechanical  principles.  Every  part 
is  accurately  adjusted  to  every  other  part. 

It  is  a  substantial  machine.  The  cylinder 
has  great  capacity  and  is  placed  in  a  most 
rigid  frame.  The  concaves  and  the  cylinder 
teeth  are  hard  enough  and  tough  enough  to 
stand  any  strain.  All  internal  moving  parts 
are  built  and  mounted  to  give  the  longest 
possible  service.  The  ‘New  Huber” 
threshes  easily.  It’s  a  hurry-up  worker. 

It  has  no  equal  in  separating  the  grain 
from  the  straw.  It  saves  every  kernel.  No 
kernels  are  ground  or  broken  either— every 


one  whole.  The  beaters,  chaffer,  riddles, 
fans  and  all  other  parts  are  adjusted  for  the 
thorough  and  careful  separation  of  the  grain 
from  the  chaff  and  straw,  as  well  as  for  the 
greatest  economy  of  labor  and  power. 

Let  us  send  you  the  “New  Huber”  cata¬ 
logue.  It  illustrates  details  of  our  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machinery  and  Traction  Engines— tells 
how  they  save  money,  and  why.  It  is 
FREE.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  class 
of  machinery  our  catalogue  will  be  valuable 
to  you.  Send  for  it  today. 

The  Huber  Mfgr. Co.,  Dept.  7  .Marlon, O. 


No  More 

Sore 

Shoulders 


Yentiplex,  the  new 
|  collar  pad,  positively 
>  prevents  galls  and  sore 
|  shoulders.  Made  of  a  new 
i  fabric  that  carries  all  sweat) 

|  and  moisture  to  the  outer  surface  where  | 
’  it  evaporates,  thus  keeping  the  horses’ 

!  necks  and  shoulders  always  dry 
—comfortable  and  free  from 
galls,  sores,  etc.  Ask  your 
f  dealer  and  if  he  can’t  supply 
1  you,  write  us.  Booklet  free. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO., 

Dept.  26,  Burlington,  Wis, 


Moon  Blindness 


CAN  BE 
CURED 


fi 


VISIO” 

Wonderful 
Discovery 

DISEASES  of  the  EYE 
successf  ully  treated  with 
this  NEW  REMEDY. 

AN  ABSOLUTE  CURE 

for  Moon  Blindness,  (Ophthalmia),  Con¬ 
junctivitis  and  Cataract,  Shying  horses 
all  suffer  from  diseased  eyes.  A  trial  will 
convince  any  horse  owner  that  this  remedy  abso¬ 
lutely  cures  defects  of  the  eye.  Irrespective  of  the 
length  of  time  the  animal  hail  been  afflicted.  No 
matter  how  many  doctors  have  tried  and  failed,  use 
“VISIO,”  use  it  under  our  GUAKANTEE;  your 
money  refunded  if  under  directions  it 
does  not  effect  a  cure.  “YOU  BAY  FOB 
RESULTS  ONLY.”  *3.00  per  bottle, 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Vlsio  Remedy  Ass’n.,  1938  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


LABEL 


£T8&t 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

will  raise  the  cream 
between  milkings  and 
give  you  sweet  skim 
milk  for  house  and 
stock.  Ice  not  necessa¬ 
ry, cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  tbi 
work.  No  skimming, 
nocrocks  and  pans  to 
handle.  TEN  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  Price 
S3. 25  and  up.  50.000 
of  these  machines  in  use  today.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M  BLUFFTON.  0. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  cySena 

for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  K.  SPEKRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY, 

SELLS  FORSIXTY^ 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
^Separators,  Churns.  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEEE  TRIAL 
_ Ask  for  catalog-all  sizes 

GILSON  MFG.  co.  144  F«i  St.  Font  Washington,  Wis. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
con  ectly,  covers  i  t  uni 
f  o,  u.ij ,  and  best  of  all 
neve,  bruises  or  , 
punctures  the  S  \ 

seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
o. r  free 
book. 


Iron  Age 

(Improver!  Robbins) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  103-P,  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


—  99  % o  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D.  ELYRIA,  OHId 


Don’t  Pay  Cash 

For  the  Building  Materials 
For  Your  Home 

We  can  save  you  money  and 
at  the  same  time  give  you 
30  Days’  Time 
in  Which  to  Pay 
Thi»  200-  for  all  the  Sash,  Doors,  Frames, 
Pane  Cat-  Moldings,  Stairwork,  Porch- 
Send  For  work  and  Building  Materials 
It  Today  for  your  New  Home. 

Schaller-Hoerr  Co. 

138  Douglas  Station,  Chicago 


BE  A  RAILROAD  MAN 

We  will  fit  you  by  mail  for  position  of  Fire¬ 
man  or  Hrakeman  and  guarantee  position 
to  graduates  mentally  and  physically  competent 
Only  school  whose  instructors  are  practical  rail¬ 
road  men  endorsed  by  railway  managers.  Write 
today,  state  age  and  ask  for  free  catalog. 

The  Wenthe  Ry.Cor.Sehool,  Dept.S-R-202  Freeport, III 


DeLOACH 

to  200  H.P, 

STEAM,  CiASOLlNE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg.,  New  York 


THE  ORIGINAL  MT 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more  and  better  i 
cider  from  less  apples,  and 
is  a  bigger  money  niuker 
than  any  other  press. 

Sizes  25  to  400  barrels 
per  day.  Also  Steam 
Evaporators,  Ap¬ 
ple  Butter  Cook¬ 
ers,  Engines, 

Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Made  only  by 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.C0. 
Box  37,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 
or  Room  124  L 
V  39  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y 


GILEAD 


Special  Offer 


on 


3, 4  &  5  H.P.  Gasoline  Engines 

Packingless,  and 
above  4  H.  P., 
self-starting.  1 4 
years  on  the 
market.  We  build  all  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  &  Bro.  Co. 

Wrightsville,  Pa. 


|HPS 

f  E 


2Mo  8  H.  P.  Proportionate  Prices, 

For  use  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop. 

Rum  oream  separators,  churns,  pumps,  corn  ehol- 
lore,  washing  machines,  printing  presses,  of 
Burns  kerosene,  (coal  oil,)  aloohol,  gasoline,  dl* 
tlllate,  without  ohange  o  f  equipment,  starts 
without  oranking,  throttling  governor,  drop 
forged  orank  shaft,  best  grade  babbitt  bear* 

Ings,  free  catalog  tells  how  to  save  half  oost 
of  hired  help.  Testimonials.  10,000 in  us*. 

All  sizes  ready  to  ship. 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORK9 

143  Bellevue  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


1909. 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


28© 


THAT  GREAT  MILK  YIELD. 

I  saw  on  page  179,  a  record  of  the 
jersey  cow  “Molly  of  Edge  wood/’ 
which  is  not  correct.  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  defend  the  cow,  for  I  have 
known  her  from  a  calf,  and  the  man 
who  raised  her,  and  also,  the  man  who 
now  owns  her,  and  because  I  own  her 
three-year-old  son.  I  think  that  her  cor¬ 
rect  test  should  be  printed,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  give  some  of  the  other 
breeders  an  Alaska  chill,  I  herewith 
send  you  the  correct  test.  “Mollie  of 
Ed  go  wood,”  owned  by  Thomas  Holt, 
has  just  finished  her  year's  work  under 
authenticated  tests,  and  at  present  stands 
third  for  milk  and  fat  in  Jersey  class 
in  America.  Her  yield  was  14,036 
pounds  of  milk,  and  706  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat,  equal  to  850  pounds  of  butter. 

Bristol  Conn.,  s.  N. 

CALF  FEEDING. 

I  have  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  how  to  raise 
calves  on  skimmed  milk.  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  six  quarts  a  day  to  each  calf,  two 
quarts  to  the  feeding  three  times  a  day ; 
about  one  pound  hay  twice  daily  and  one 
pint  grain,  gluten  and  bran  equal  parts,  one 
pound  silage.  The  calves  are  poor,  and 
liave  too  large  a  stomach.  Calves  are 
eight  weeks  old.  I  want  to  get  rid  of 
their  large  stomachs  and  get  them  in  better 
condition.  What  must  I  do?  c.  a.  f. 

You  will  never  be  successful  raising 
calves  with  your  present  system  of  feed¬ 
ing.  Your  trouble  is  caused  by  feeding 
too  much  hay  and  grain  before  the  calves 
were  old  enough  to  digest  such  coarse 
food.  A  calf  eight  weeks  old  is  only 
old  enough  to  begin  to  cat  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  hay  and  grain,  together  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  skim-milk.  The  proper 
way  to  raise  calves  is  to  start  them 
on  new  milk  until  they  are  at  least  two 
or  three  weeks  old  and  then  grad¬ 
ually  change  to  skim-milk.  At  this  time 
start  to  feed  about  a  tablespoon ful  of 
boiled  flaxseed  or  oil  meal,  gradually 
increasing  as  the  calf  grows  in  ability 
to  digest  its  food,  always  using  the 
utmost  caution  not  to  overfeed.  The 
amount  to  feed  depends  entirely  upon 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  calf.  In 
your  present  case  I  would  mix  in  a 
pint  of  fresh  buttermilk  for  each  calf, 
or  if  you  cannot  get  the  buttermilk  I 
would  feed  a  little  new  milk  mixed 
with  sweet  slum-milk  for  a  few  days, 
and  during  this  time  I  would  gradu- 
all  y  change  the  grain  feed  from  the 
gluten  and  bran  you  are  feeding  to  the 
boiled  flaxseed  or  oil  meal  mentioned 
above.  This  change  must  be  made  very 
gradually,  or  it  will  not  produce  the  best 
results.  c.  S.  G. 


Plan  for  Cow  Barn. 

Will  you  suggest  any  improvement  in 
this  plan  for  a  cow  barn,  to  run  out  from 
my  big  barn  about  in  the  center  of  it? 
The  barn  to  he  32  feet  wide,  with  a  cement 
wall  four  feet  high  all  around  it,  and  3% 
feet  on  top  of  that  to  the  eaves,  for  a  row 
of  windows  with  the  King  system  of  venti¬ 
lation  ;  the  end  of  the  barn  partitioned,  say 
10  feet  for  a  milk-cooliug  room  and  grain 
room.  L.  p.  s. 

New  London  Co.,  Conn. 

A  cow  barn  32  feet  wide  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  to  accommodate  two 
rows  of  cows  standing  side  by  side.  I 
would  recommend,  however,  that  you 
use  the  diffusion  system  of  ventilation 
instead  of  the  King  system,  as  I  have 
found  it  to  be  superior  in  every  way, 
besides  saving  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  cost  of  the  King  system.  If  you 
make  this  change  allow  two  square 
feet  of  cloth  and  three  square  feet  of 
glass  for  each  cow.  The  diffusion  sys¬ 
tem  of  ventilation  is  approved  and  re¬ 
commended  by  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  and  by  many  practi¬ 
cal  dairymen.  It  is  all  right  to  have  a 
grain  room  partitioned  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  stable,  but  if  should  not  be  used 
for  a  milk-cooling  room  also.  A  separ¬ 
ate  building  should  be  erected  for  Ibis 
purpose  a  short  distance  from  the  barn 
and  not  connected  with  it.  The  city 
milk  inspectors  must  be  considered  in 
these  cases.  c.  s.  G. 


Farming  by  Irrigation. 

O.  J.  IS.,  Petersburg,  III. — I  would  like  to 
see  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  discussion  as  to  farm¬ 
ing  by  irrigation  as  practiced  in  the  West 
Is  it  not  a  good  deal  of  work  to  get  the 
water  on  the  land  properly  and  does  one 
used  to  farming  without  irrigation  take 
kindly  to  the  new  way?  I  read  of  one 
man  who  said  he  was  obliged  to  wear  rub¬ 
ber  hoots  and  that  they  injured  his  health 
and  he  gave  it  up  on  this  account.  An¬ 
other  man  told  me  that  it  was  very  dusty 
in  the  Spring  before  the  water  was  put  on 
the  land.  It  is  my  impression  that  there  is 
nothing  like  rain  for  watering  land  if  only 
it  would  come  just  when  it  was  needed. 

Ans. — From  what  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  irrigation  as  here  followed 
is  a  sort  of  amphibious  farming  re¬ 
quiring  good  rubber  boots  and  neces¬ 
sitates  hustling  around  a  good  deal  out 
in  the  wet.  You  cannot  simply  turn 
on  the  aqua  and  go  to  bed,  or  loll 
about  and  let  things  grow  themselves. 
The  easiest  method  of  irrigation  I  have 
seen  is  found  at  Sanford,  Fla.,  where 
flowing  artesian  wells  facilitate  the 
growing  of  celery  which  nets  big  re¬ 
turns.  Florida  and  California  owing  to 
the  mild  climates  have  long  growing 
seasons  and  this  attracts  farmers  who 
want  to  escape  from  the  rigorous  Win¬ 
ters.  Many  try  it  and  some  succeed  and 
every  phenomenal  success  is  published 
by  colony  promoters  as  bait  or  induce¬ 
ments  to  attract  fresh  investors.  All 
contemplating  coming  to  California  to 
farm  should  know  that  the  growers  now 
here  complain  that  the  cost  of  getting 
their  crops  to  market  such  as  vegetables, 
ripe  fruit,  etc.,  usually  makes  their  busi¬ 
ness  unprofitable.  The  carriers  and 
the  middlemen  get  about  all  there  is 
in  it  and  the  published  statements  to 
the  contrary  are  exceptional  and  there¬ 
fore  misleading.  Florida  is  much  nearer 
the  eastern  markets  than  this  State, 
and  some  sections  of  Florida  have  quick, 
direct  water  communication.  It  is 
thought  here  that  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  greatly  help  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  growers.  The  intensive  culture 
of  small  farms  as  a  means  to  improve 
the  condition  of  fanners  where  they 
now  live  is  now  receiving  much  atten¬ 
tion.  During  dry  spells  windmills 
(which  are  cheap)  could  be  employed 
for  concentrated  irrigation  and  occas- 
sionally  springs  or  ponds  could  be  used. 
The  growth  of  special  crops,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  local  demand  which  could  be 
personally  served,  the  seeking  and  de¬ 
veloping  of  nearby  markets  and  the  use 
of  more  attractive  packages:  these  are 
live  subjects  worthy  of  the  closest 
study.  J.  YATES  PEEK. 

A  Co-Operative  Store  at  Washington. 

The  articles  on  “How  Much  of  the 
Dollar”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  interested 
me  from  a  different  point  of  view  than 
that  of  the  producer,  being  at  the  other 
extreme,  i.  e.,  the  consumer,  or  the  one 
who  pays  the  dollar.  In  1907,  there 
was  organized  in  this  city  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  store,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
save  a  part  of  the  dollar  for  the  con¬ 
sumer;  or,  rather,  to  divide  with  the 
producer,  that  large  portion  which 
neither  can  retain  under  the  usual  order 
of  business.  This  store  has  recently 
failed,  partly  from  poor  management 
and  in  part  from  lack  of  interest,  but 
principally  from  the  opposition  of 
tradesmen.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  the  friend  of  both, 
might  help  to  bring  the  producer  and 
consumer  together,  and  to  this  end  I 
will  be  glad  if  you  can  give  sufficient 
publicity  to  the  matter,  that  some  of 
the  producers  or  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  may  learn  that  there  is  a  field  here 
where  they  may  arrange  to  dispose  of 
their  butter,  cheese,  fruits  and  other 
products  of  the  farm  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  good  prices  for  first-class  ar¬ 
ticles.  The  leaders  of  the  co-operative 
movement  here  are  now  arranging  for 
a  reorganization.  p.  j.  smith. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.” — Adv. 


ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


HARMLESS.  EFFECTIVE. 
INEXPENSIVE. 


STANDARDIZED 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

CATTLE  HORSES  HOGS 
SHEEP  POULTRY  DOGS 


Homs  Offices  and  Laboratories, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


KRESO  DIP  CURES 

MANGE  &  SCAB, 
CUTS,  WOUNDS. SORES 
RINGWORM  etc. 

KILLS  ALL  GERMS. 

LEASY  &  SAFE  A 
TO  U5E.  M 

.  TRY  IT  ^ 


Many  leaks  in  roofs  are  caused 
by  water  running  through  Nail 
Holes.  To  avoid  this  trouble  use 

PROTECTION  BRAND 

ROOFING 

c(7Z>e  Proofing  without  an  exposed 
Nail  hole . 

Send  for  free  sample  to 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept  A, 

136  Water  Street  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

320  Acres  Instead  of  160  Acres 

As  farther  inducement  to  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Wheat-Growing 
lands  of  Western  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  in¬ 
creased  the  area  that  may  be 
taken  by  a  homesteader  to  320 
acres— 160  free  and  160  to 
be  purchased  at  only  $6.00 
per  aero.  These  lands  are  in 
the  grain-raising  area,  where 
mired  farming  is  also  carried 
on  with  unqualified  success. 

A  railway  will  shortly  be  built 
to  Hudson  Bay,  bringing  the  world's 
markets  a  thousand  miies  nearer  these 
wheat  fields,  where  schools  and 
churches  are  convenient,  climate 
excellent,  railways  close  to  all  set¬ 
tlements  and  local  markets  good. 

"It  would  take  time  to  assimilate  the  reve¬ 
lation*  that  a  visit  to  the  great  empire  lying 
to  the  Worth  of  ns  unfolded  at  every  turn." 
Correspondence  of  an  Illinois  Editor,  who 
visited  Western  Canada  in  August,  190S. 

Land*  may  also  bo  purchased  from  Hallway 
and  Land  Companies  at  low  prices  and  on 
easy  terms.  For  pamphlets,  maps  and  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  low  Railway  Rates,  apply  toSup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  C.  Duncan.  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent.  Hoorn  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Wood  Saws 


tliat  nrr  guaranteed  to  give 
Malisiactiou  or  money  re- 
funUoii.  1  »<n*<J  San  Frame 
Complete  with  18  in.  (’irenlar  Saw,  $W;  HA  iiu,  $10.91;  26  In., 

$17. SI.  JuMt  tbe  thing  f.»r  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  fur 
sawiug  crate  lumber,  hewing  fence |*©8tB,  etc.  Rend  for  circular. 

HKBTZLBB  A  ZOOK,  Belleville,  Ha. 


A  Purely  Vegetable  Annatto 


Color 


Guaranteed  under  all  Pure  Food  Laws 


It  was  used  in 
the  butter  taking 
the 

Highest  Prizes 
at  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  State  F  airs 

in  1908. 

Ask  yout  drug¬ 
gists  for 


Chr.  Hansen’s  Genuine  DANISH  CUTTER  COLOR 
and  accept  no  substitute. 


CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY. 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyset  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 

305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans.  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  1IL 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Waeh. 

Address  Office  Nearest  Yon 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


THE  “HARRIS” 

Improved  Steel  Chain  Hanging 

STANCHION 

(Patented) 

Strongest— most  hum  one  and 
neatest  appearing.  Made  of 
T  Steel — wood  lined. 

Our  FREE  Booklet  “  Cow 
Comfort"  mailed  on  request. 

Get  onr  price  and  description 
of  sanitary  pipe  stalls. 

THE  HARRIS  MFG.  COMPANY, 
Box  .SS2, Salem,  Ohio. 


In  the  9reen  fields 

of  VIRGINIA 

Where  the  summers  are  long  and  delight¬ 
ful;  where  the  wintersare  short  and  mild. 
Here  you  can  grow  splendid  crops  at 
small  cost.  Rich  soil,  abundant  water, 
excellent  markets  and  good  neighbors. 
Desirable  Farms  can  bo  secured  for 

$10  PER  ACRE  AND  UP 

along  the  N.  &  W.  Ry.  Full  information 
and  valuable  booklet  upon  request 

F.  H.  LaBAUME. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway, 

Box  MQ,  .  ROANOKE,  VA. 


Where  Grapefruit  Nets 
$2,500  per  Acre. 

Small  farms  are  making  Florida 
planters  wealthy.  Fruit  crops  net 
$500  to  $2,500  peracre — Veg¬ 
etables,  $1,000.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate,  no  droughts.  Write  f  or 
booklet  written  by  a  western 
man  which  shows  profits  derived 
from  various  crops,  and  tells  of 
rich  lands  procured  reasonably. 
Sent  free  while  edition  lasts. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR-LINE, 

Dept.  18.  Portsmouth.  Va. 


20c  PER  SHEEP 

**  NEW  STEWART  SHEARIN6  MACHINE  SQI5 

but  five  sheep  it  -will  pay  you  to  own  this  wonderful  JiT 
It  does  not  cut  or  hack  sheep  like  hand  shears,  W 
gets  one  pound  and  over  more  wool  oer  head.  It  shears  any  kind  of  wool 
easily  and  quickly.  WE  GUARANTEE  1TT0R  25  YEARS.  All  gears  are  cut  from 
solid  metal,  not  cast;  all  wearing  parts  are  file  hard;  spindles  are  ground 
and  polished,  and  the  driving  mechanism  is  enclosed  from  dust  and  dirt 
and  runs  in  oil.  95  Per  cent  of  all  the  shearing  machines  used  in  the  world 
Stewart  patents.  Send  S2.00  with  your  order  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D. 
the  balance.  Send  for  a  copy  of  our  free  book  “How  to  Shear 
"  and  oar  big  new  catalogue  showing  the  largest  line  of  shear- 

.  Write  today,  Chioago  Flexible  Shaft  Go.,  Chicago 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


March  13, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Imperial 
Shield  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  reliable. 
Would  you  send  them  $1  for  material  to 
work  with?  f.  h. 

New  York. 

No,  we  would  not  send  them  any¬ 
thing.  It  is  one  of  the  work-at-home 
fakes.  They  induce  you  to  buy  their 
material  on  the  pretense  that  they  are 
to  give  you  work  at  home  making  the 
shields.  Do  not  send  money  to  any 
house  making  such  pretenses. 

I  offered  to  settle  with  J.  .T.  Pitts  &  Co., 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  for  the  24  barrels  of 
apples  sold  them  at  $3  each  over  a  year 
ago  for  $50.  On  December  29  I  received 
$25  in  payment,  and  on  February  4  I  re¬ 
ceived  another  $25,  so  the  matter  is  closed. 
We  give  The  It.  N.-Y.  full  credit  for  the 
settlement.  Put  us  down  as  subscribers  to 
The  It.  N.-Y.  for  life.  p.  b. 

New  York. 

We  are  glad  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  some  help  to  this  shipper  in  get¬ 
ting  his  money,  though  after  a 
year’s  delay.  We  also  give  Pitts  &  Co. 
credit  for  the  settlement,  but  you  will 
remember  that  a  Michigan  subscriber 
shipped  them  potatoes  in  car  lot  that 
he  was  unable  to  get  settlement  for. 
We  will  gladly  credit  them  when  the 
shipper  advises  us  that  he  has  received 
his  money.  But  it  is  a  safe  policy  to 
ship  produce  to  houses  of  known  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

I  received  your  second  check  from  the 
express  company  for  the  last  crate  of  eggs, 
which  they  lost  in  transportation,  and  I 
thank  you  heartily  for  your  trouble  and 
success.  I  shall  distribute  the  little  en¬ 
velopes  and  hope  to  increase  your  subscrib¬ 
ers  here.  B.  m.  b. 

Virginia. 

The  above  was  in  reply  to  a  check 
sent  for  a  crate  of  eggs  that  was 
shipped  April  20,  1907,  practically  two 
years  ago,  and  for  which  the  shipper 
had  never  been  able  to  get  any  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Another  shipment  lost  for 
the  same  shipper  June  last,  we  recov¬ 
ered  for  her  some  weeks  ago.  Without 
legal  proof  of  your  loss,  it  is  idle  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  express  companies.  If  your  evi¬ 
dence  is  complete  they  will  settle — 
when  they  find  that  there  is  no  escape. 

Max  Kassoff  and  his  son  Philip,  com¬ 
mission  men,  at  43  Jay  street,  were  ar¬ 
rested  recently  on  the  charge  of  using  the 
mails  lo  promote  a  scheme  to  defraud  ship¬ 
pers  of  eggs,  butter,  maple  sugar  and  other 
produce.  United  States  Commissioner 
Shields  held  them  for  examination  in  $1,000 
and  $2,500  bail  respectively.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  business  amounted  to  an  average 
of  $300  a  day  and  that  the  scheme  con¬ 
sisted  of  Inducing  shippers  to  make  ship¬ 
ments  which  were  sold  without  proper  re¬ 
turn  to  the  consignors.  Complaints  have 
been  coming  in  against  the  Kassoffs  since 
November,  1007,  from  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union.  The  complaint  on  which 
they  were  arraigned  is  made  in  the  name 
of  E.  C.  Lockwood,  a  commission  merchant 
of  Hurley,  N.  Y.  The  post  office  inspectors 
have  been  working  on  the  case  about  three 
weeks. — New  York  Sun. 

In  our  issue  of  February  1,  1908, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  we  cautioned 
readers  against  this  concern,  and  we 
repeated  the  warning  at  five  different 
times  since.  The  Government  fre¬ 
quently  makes  such  arrests  and  cuts 
off  the  fraud,  but  usually  only  after 
many  people  have  suffered  losses.  We 
think  our  people  are  better  protected  by 
a  more  timely  warning.  As  now 
authorized  Government  officials  cannot 
act  as  promptly  as  we  are  able  to  do. 
If  the  State  would  use  some  of  the 
money  it  spends  to  tell  farmers  how 
to  produce  to  help  them  get  a  square, 
deal  in  the  markets  we  think  the  in¬ 
vestment  would  be  worth  more  to  the 
farmer. 

I  enclose  literature  received  from  the 
Fortune  Colony.  I  would  appreciate  your 
opinion  of  it.  J.  K.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

Tho  Fortune  Colony  seems  to  be 
Richard  Wightman,  who  signs  himself 
president,  and  who  has  also  the  agency  to 
sell  a  certain  class  of  bonds  for  the 
American  Real  Estate  Company,  of 
New  York.  The  Fortune  Colony  has 
no  corporate  existence,  and  it  is  not 
clear  why  Mr.  Wightman  should  as¬ 
sume  the  title  of  president,  except  it 
be  that  he  is  the  whole  thing.  This 
is  the  class  of  debenture  bonds  to 
which  we  have  repeatedly  referred. 
They  are  not  a  lien  on  real  estate,  but 
simply  evidence  of  indebtedness  of  the 
company,  with  promises  to  pay  at  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  times  with  interest.  They  are 
practically  the  same  as  a  promissory  note 
of  the  company.  If  the  company  remains 
solvent  and  successful  the  bonds  or  notes 
would,  of  course,  be  good.  If,  for  any 
reason,  the  company  failed  the  real  es¬ 
tate  could  be,  and  probably  would  be, 
sold  to  satisfy  the  mortgages,  and  these 
bonds  would  have  no  share  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  until  after  the  mortgage,  taxes, 
interest  and  expenses  of  the  action 
were  all  paid.  The  company  has  real 
estate  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs, 
which  it  values  at  about  $11,000,000. 
On  this  they  report  mortgages  of  nearly 


$2,000,000.  On  these  debenture  bonds 
and  certificates  they  report  an  indebt¬ 
edness  of  over  $8,000,000,  so  that  ac¬ 
cepting  their  own  valuation  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  the  mortgages  and  these  bonds 
would  leave  a  small  margin  represented 
in  the  stock  of  the  company.  Debenture 
bonds  are  not  considered  a  desirable 
form  of  security,  and  we  would  not 
recommend  them  for  the  investment  of 
farmers’  savings. 

I  should  suppose  that  circulars  of  this 
North  American  Investment  Company,  New 
Ilaven,  Conn.,  were  being  sent  to  many 
farmers  and  it  may  require  investigation, 
which  they  cannot  give  it.  c.  S.  D. 

Massachusetts. 

This  company  claims  to  have  some 
sort  of  a  patent  on  a  metal  railroad  tie 
to  take  the  place  of  wood  ties.  But 
most  important  of  all,  it  has  some 
stock  for  sale,  and  big  promises  of 
future  valu^are  thrown  in  as  a  bonus. 
The  authorized  capital  is  $10,000,000, 
but  no  statement  of  assets  is  given 
formally,  which  leaves  the  suspicion 
that  the  assets  are  principally,  if  not 
entirely,  the  patents  referred  to.  We 
doubt  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  pftt  his  money  into  stocks  with¬ 
out  a  clear  understanding  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  the  stock  represents  This 
company  also  promises  to  sell  patents 
and  other  things,  if  you  pay  a  fee  for 
the  service — in  advance. 

“Nell  Beverly,  Farmer,”  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
new  story  told  so  many  things  about  “Nell” 
that  fitted  my  own  experience  that  in  many 
passages  I  felt  that  my  own  case  was  being 
described.  I  like  the  details  of  it.  It  is 
not  a  book  that  one  wants  to  lay  aside  and 
forget.  I  like  to  read  it  over  and  over. 
When  there  is  a  question  of  what  to  read 
I  always  think  of  “Nell  Beverly,”  and  read 
it  again.  I.  B. 

New  York. 

That  is  just  what  we  felt  about  this 
story  from  the  start — that  people  would 
read  it  more  than  once.  It  is  something 
that  grows  on  one.  The  more  one 
reads  it  the  better  he  likes  it.  Our 
first  edition  is  going  fast.  We  never 
before  published  a  book  that  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  so  much  praise,  nor  that 
went  out  in  such  large  quantities.  We 
have  them  all  wrapped,  ready  for  your 
address  and  the  mail.  The  day  we  get 
your  renewal,  one  is  addressed  to  you, 
and  it  is  in  the  mail  to  you  that  night. 
We  want  one  in  every  one  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family  homes.  If  a  single 
member  of  the  family  is  not  pleased 
and  delighted  with  it  after  reading,  we 
will  refund  the  remittance.  Send  your 
renewal  to-day,  and  see  the  book  come 
bounding  back  to  you.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  will  be  advanced  one  year  from 
present  date  of  label.  j.  j.  d. 


CHARCOAL  FOR  POULTRY^&WSE^ 

get  better  result  from  your  poultry,  by  feeding  Indian 
Brand  Charcoal.  Very  valuable  Write  to-dav. 
THOMAS  BROS.  CO.,  3 -’5  Alli-n  Strort.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ss  HAMBURGS  AND  S.  SEABRIGHTS.  Green  River 
■  Yards.  Chas.  Stewart  Davison,  60  Wall  St.  N.  Y.  City. 


EGGS  JI.OO  per  11>,  $2.00  per  40.  From  Thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyamlottes.  Reds,  Leghorns,  S.  Ham- 
urgs.  14  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR,  ('oopershurg,  Pn, 


SLAV.  WHITE  WY  AX  IIOTTES— Guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  and  eggs  75  per  cent  fertile  16  Sl.OO,  100  S5.00. 
W.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


U/HITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  -Cure  Fiahel  Strain.  Kggs  from 
If  tested  layers  $  I  per  IS,  $5  per  100  (five  dollars).  76  per  cent, 
fertility  guaranteed.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK— White  Wyandotte  Eggs  to  hatch. 
Prices— $1  25  per  15,  $2.50  per  50,  $5.00  per  100. 

E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  l’LYMOUTHS -exclusively  trap-nested, 
bred  to  lay.  Eggs  from  best  pens  $2  for  15;  incu¬ 
bator  eggs $6 per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Rf>  R  I  RPDQ  *  Best  Winter  Layers  on  earth 
I  Ui  Ui  li  ncuo  I  Eggs  only  SL25  for  15  to  SC-00 
per  100.  GEORGE  L.  GILLINGHAM,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  $5.00  per  100;  $1.50  per  13. 

DAVIS  POULTRY'  FARM, 
BERLIN,  ....  MASS. 


AFTFR  YFAJK  of  experimenting,  I  am  firmly  of 
HI  I  L II  I  LHIIO  the  opinion  that  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  fowl  is  the  best  for  dual-purpose,  eggs 
and  meat.  By  mating  and  crossing  I  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  stock  that  are  really  handsome.  Rose 
comb  only.  Send  me  $2.00  for  15  eggs. 

RYERSON  W.  JENNINGS,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pemia. 


/n  BREEDS  BEST  PrtlTLTR Y— Eggs  or  stock, 
i  vJ  Write  your  wants.  I  will  save  you  money.  Hig  eata- 
log  10c.  JOrIN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  A,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Barbed  rocks,  brown  leghorns,  cheap, 

bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Pon  I  try  in  on — Send  10c.  fm-onr  19<i9  Catalog,  chock  full  ofimefnl 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  36  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  he  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties. 
I  Good  stock,  Eggs  15  S1.00;  40,  S2.00.  Catalogue. 

fi.  K.  MOHR,  Route  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE: 


!— S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Mch. 
■  and  Apr.  hatch.  Heavy  laying  strain. 
Bred  to  standard.  $1.50.  Eggs  for  hatching $5.00  per 
100.  Ridgewood  Poultry  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


\/AN  ALSTYNE  S  S.  &  R.C.R.I.  REDS.— Ere*  for  hatching 
f  $6  and  $8  per  100:  SI. 50  and  $2  per  setting.  Breeding 
ckls.  §2  to  $5.  Edw.Yan  Alstvne  &  Son,Kinderliook,N.  Y. 


WRIGHT’S  White  Wyandotte  Winners— 

Eggs  $1.00  per  100;  Baby  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordviile,  N.  Y. 


BPFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15.  $1.25  per  30  :S.  C.  11.  I. 

Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  90c.  per  15,  $1.60  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown ,  Pa. 


WHITK  WYANDOTTES— Excellent  laying 
strain.  Eggs  $1.00  for  15.  Address 

STEPHAN  KARL,  Mill'ord,  Conn. 


SAVE  YOUR  CHICKS 


Why  let  your  chicks  die  with  that  dreaded  disease 
Gapes  when  you  can  cure  and  prevent  it  by  using 


U.  R.  FISHEL’S  GAPE  REMEDY 

Tested  on  our  farm  for  yesrs  and  in  the  hands  of 
poultry  raisers  all  over  the  United  States  it  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction.  GUARANTEED  TO  DO  THE  WORK 

PRICE — 50c  Per  Bottle,  Large  size  $1.00 

U.  R.  Fishel,  ( B#* s)  Hope,  Ind. 

iwny  — Ml  IMM-ll 


If  You  Keep  Poultry  For  Profit 


KEEP  THE  BEST 

Buy-  your  stock  of 

S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Box  2  B,  Yardley,  Pa. 

THEY  HAVE  BRED  UTILITY  BIRDS  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

Their  efforts  have  crowned  them  with 


SUCCESS 

Write  for  their  1909  Booklet.  It  is  sent  free. 


Largest  Hatches  of  Strongest  Chicksj 


You  need  the  World's  Best  Hatcher.  You  also  need  to  be  sure  you  get  a] 
machine  that  Bears  the  Insurance  Label,  or  you  will  be  liable  to  loss  by  Are. 

CYPHERS  FIRE-PROOFED,  INSURABLE 
INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

Bear  the  Insurance  Label.  They  have  been  Inspected  and  Passed  by  the  Fire  Underwriters.  Refuse  I 
every  rnachino  without  tho  label.  Our  212-Pace  Catalogue  illustrates  America’s  Biggest  Poultry  Farms  | 
and  explains  the  new  Insurance  rules.  It  is  Free.  Address  Nearest  Branch. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.;| 
Now  York  City;  Chicago,  111.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  Cal, 


,55  Buys 

the  Best 

140-Egg 

Incvibsvtor  ever  Ma.de 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank:  nursery,  self-regu- 
|  City  or  Racine  lating.  Best  140-chlck  hot-water 

Brooder,  $4.60.  Ordered  together  $11.50.  Satisfaction 
|  guaranteed.  No  machlues  at  any  price  are  better. 

I  Write  for  book  today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 
^eM^^HjMncubatoi^Coy^Joi^l^^^RacIne^J/is. 


World’s  Best  Incubator 


Has  stood  all  tests  In  all  climates 
for  15  years.  Don’t  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

“Proper  Care  and  Feeding 
Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  10c. 

Poultry  paper,  1  year,  10c.  Write  for  free  catalog.  a 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  189  2nd  St.,  lies  Moines,  la.  , 


125  Egg  Incubator  gif) 
and  Brooder  Bp°*h  iJIU 


,  If  ordered  together  we 
1  send  both  for  ti>  lO 
jfand  pay  freight.  Well 
made,  hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  SO,  Racine,  Wis. 


Protect  Your  Chicks 


They  have  the  snug, 
warm,  dry  quarters  in 
this  Sanitary  Brood  Coop 

that  keeps  off  the  dreaded 
roup  and  makes  them 

Safe  from  Rats, 
Mink,  Weasel,  Lice 
■  •  and  Mites 


All  galvanized  iron  and  steel.  No  other  brooder 
anything  like  It.  Exclusive  pattern  made  and  sold 
only  by  us.  Adds  100  per  cent  to  profits,  keeps 
down  cost  and  expense  f  poultry  raising.  Shipped 
knock-down.  Easily  stored. 

Write  for  free  booklet  today  fully  describing  this 
coop;  also  our  M  tal  Feed  Coops,  Combination 
’Trap,  Laying  and  Sitting  Nests,  Non-Freezing  Dri  nk- 
lng  Fountain,  Egg  Carrier  and  Medicated  Charcoal. 


Dcs  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  260  Third  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Send  Us  a  Postal 

Just  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  brings  prices  on  all  sizes 
of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators 

and  Brooders  —  guaranteed  to 
hatch  highest  percentage  of  eggs. 

Liberal  Free  Trial  Plan.  Best 
Incubator  Proposition  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Postal  brings  all  printed  Rarine 

matter  and  prices  at  once.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Company,  Box  87,  Racine,Wi>, 


Hatch  With  the  Least  * 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  It  and  If  It  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
ch teks  than  anyother  incubator,  regardless  of  pri ce , 
send  It  back.  50-Egg  Size  Only  $4.00.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  170-page  FREE  catalogue. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.X31,  Cleveland,  O. 
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BOOK  FREE 


Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  aud 
lods  revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Kook,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs." 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose.  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


We  are  breeders  of  Single 
and  Hose  Comb  White 


and  PEKIN  DUCKS.  White  Hocks,  White  Wy- 

andottes;  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $0.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Kggs 
from  Imperial  Pekins,  $1.50  for  10,  $8.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  the  right  kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous.  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care.  Our  Eggs 
hatch  strong  chicks  that  live  and  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

90  Per  Cent.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  3I<1. 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devotod  to  S.C.W.  Leghorns. 


EMPIRE  STATES.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

KGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Mating  List  will  he  Sent  on  Request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Woodlands  Farm 

Breeding  Stock.  Eggs  forHatchlug  from  our  famous 
trap-nested  stock.  Circular  free.  Box  D,  Iona,  N.  J 


Ren  RARY  Chicks  15c  each,  $15  per  100. 

UMIJ  I  nrriArs  nnw  Worlil’s  Rflfit, 


Book 

orders  now.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock,  eggs.  Cornish  Farms,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  700  mature  birds.  Bred  for 
vigor  ana  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


5  Trios  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  and 
100  bushels  Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd  Seed 
Corn.  EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  For  Sale. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens  aud 
eggs  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Satis¬ 
faction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  It.  1,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Giant  strain  bronze  turkey  eggs 

—$3.00  per  10.  R.  C.  It.  I.  lied  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAHD  TURKEYS, 

Trios  left.  Fine  ones,  laying  season  here,  must  go. 

Walnut  lilli  Stock  Farm,  -Nut Inline!  Bacon,  Mgr. ,  'J’alcott,  W.  Vu. 


American  pet  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio.  Standard- 
Bred  Golden,  Silver  aud  White  Wyandottes  ;IIambiirg>. 
Leghorns,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Scotch  Collie,  Scotch  Terrier 
and  Irish  Terrier  Dogs.  Choice  Stock  and  Eggs. 


BARRED  ROCKS  from  my  175  egg  strain. 

Large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Good  shape  and 
color.  Eggs  $1.50  per  15;  $8.00  per  100.  “Tho  Four 
Acres,”  A.  L.  VREELAND,  Prop.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

J  MORE  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANM7C  latest  model 
IVIUllH  9  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co..  Cox  15,  Milford.  Mail* 


AKA-SHEL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 

Bright,  sharp,  shining.  Increase  digestion. 
Makes  bone  and  egg-shell.  Ask  dealer  or 
send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars. 
Order  today.  Booklet  “  Hen  Dyspepsia 
and  sample  of  maka-SIIEL  FREE  on  request. 
EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 


1909. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
March  5,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  or  bntter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .29*4® 

,30 

.33® 

.36 

Good  to  Choice . 

. .  .26 

@ 

.29 

30® 

.32 

Lower  Grades . 

..  .21 

® 

.24 

25® 

.29 

Storage . 

..  .23 

.29 

State  Dairy,  best . 

...  .24 

® 

.26 

.26® 

.28 

Common  to  G  ,od.. 

..  .20 

(si 

.23 

.24  ® 

.26 

Factory . 

,..  .IS 

® 

.21 

.23® 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

® 

.19 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best.... 

@ 

.16 

.20® 

.22 

Common  to  Good . . 

..  .12 

® 

.14 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

® 

.09 

.10® 

.13 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Spitz . 

@  6.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.00 

®  5.50 

pk.  .50® 

.75 

Greening . 

3.50 

®  5.00 

Spy . 

fa)  5.50 

King . 

3.50 

®  5.25 

Ben  Davis . 

2.25 

@  4.50 

Russet . 

2.50 

®  4.00 

Western,  bu.  box - 

2.00 

®  3.50 

doz.  ,50®.10 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

12.00 

qt.  .15® 

.20 

Jersey,  bbl . 

9.00 

®  10.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate.... 

2.00 

@  2.50 

Strawberries, 

Florida,  qt . 

.25 

®  .45 

.50® 

.60 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

3.00 

®  4.00 

doz.  A0® 

,75 

California,  fey.  box. 

3.50 

®  3.75 

doz.  A0® 

.75 

California,  choice... 

3.00 

fa)  3.25 

doz.  .40® 

.50 

Grape  Fruit. 

Florida,  fey.  box _ 

3.25 

fa)  3.75 

each  .20® 

.25 

Florida,  choice . 

2.00 

®  3.00 

each  .10® 

.15 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

6.00 

®  7.00 

Qt. 

.15 

State.  180  llis . 

2.00 

®  2.25 

bu.  1.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

2.75 

@  3.00 

bu.  1.25 

Jersey,  180  lbs . 

1 .75 

@  2.00 

bu. 

.90 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

2.35 

®  2.40 

bu.  1.00 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

1 .75 

@  2.10 

bu.  1.00 

Sweet  Potat.oes.bu  bkt. 

.10 

®  1.25 

pk.  .30® 

.50 

Asparagus,  fey.  green 

doz . 

15.00 

®1 8  00 

Com.  to  good . 

4.00 

6a  11.00 

Brussels  Sprouts.  qt... 

.10 

®  .12 

.18® 

.20 

Beets,  bbi . 

@  1.00 

>6  pi. 

.10 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

®  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

Cabbage,  ton . 

40.(0 

® 15.00 

head  .10® 

.12 

New,  bbl.  crate . 

2.00 

®  3.00 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

®  .50 

bcb.  .10® 

.20 

Lettuce,  Southern. bkt. 

1.50 

®  3.50 

each  .05® 

.10 

Onions, 

Conn.  White  bbl.... 

3.00 

@  5.00 

qt. 

15 

Conn.  Yellow . 

2.00 

®  2.50 

qt. 

.10 

Conn.  Red . 

1.75 

®  2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1.25 

®  1.75 

Peas, 

Southern,  76  bbl.  bkt. 

2.00 

®  6.00 

76  pk.  .76®  1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

.75 

®  1 .00 

hi  pk. 

.15 

Parsley,  100  bunches.. 

1.50 

®  2.09 

bcb. 

.05 

Peppers  S’n..  carrier.. 

2.00 

®  2.50 

Roniaine, 

Southern,  bkt . 

2.00 

®  3.00 

head 

.15 

Radishes,  bkt . 

2.00 

®  3.00 

beh. 

.05 

String  Beans, 

Southern,  %  bbl.  bkt. 

2.00 

®  4.00 

qt. 

.20 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.75 

®  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

1.00 

®  1.25 

Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

each 

.07 

White,  bbl . 

®  1.00 

7t>  pi- 

.16 

Tomatoes, 

Flo-ida,20  qt.  carrier. 

1.50 

®  3.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz . 

2.00 

each 

.20 

No.  1,  doz . 

1 .25 

®  1.75 

each  .15® 

.18 

No.  2.  box . 

2.00 

®  4.50 

each  .06® 

.10 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

.50 

®  .<6 

each  .10® 

.12 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.20 

®  .45 

•76®1.00 

Mint,  dozen  bunches.. 

.60 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

2.50 

1 3)  3.50 

bch. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

®  .35 

lb.  .25® 

.40 

LIVE 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.13 

.16® 

.18 

Fowls . 

.17 

Roosters . 

.09 

Turkeys . 

.12 

@  .16 

.14® 

.19 

Ducks . 

.15 

.16 

Geese . . 

.  .11 

®  .12 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best,  lb . 

.22 

@ 

.23  lb. 

.24®  .25 

Fair  to  Good . 

.17 

® 

.20 

.20®  .22 

Capons,  best . 

.2(5 

® 

.28 

.30®  .32 

Common  to  good . 

.19 

® 

.24 

.25®  .28 

Chickens,  best . 

.23 

® 

.24 

.25®  .27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

® 

.20 

23®  .25 

Common  Run . 

.12 

® 

.16 

.16®  .18 

Fowls . 

.12 

® 

.15 

.15®  .18 

Ducks . 

.11 

® 

.15 

.15®  .18 

Geese . 

.10 

® 

.15 

.15®  .18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

®  4.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 

.12 

® 

.13 

.18®  25 

Common  to  Good _ 

.0? 

.11 

.15®  .17 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head. 

5.60 

®  8.50 

Pork . 

.05 

® 

.09 

.12®  .16 

LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

6.00 

®  6.70 

Oxen . 

3.25 

®  5.40 

Bulls . 

3.75 

®  4.80 

COW8 . 

2.00 

(a)  4. 50 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

100  lbs . 

8.00 

©10.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

6.00 

@10.00 

Culls . 

2.50 

@  4 .50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.50 

@  4.75 

Lambs . 

7.00 

@  8.60 

Hogs . .  . 

6.50 

©  7.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu . 

1.24 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.19 

No.  1,  Macaroni . 

1.12 

Corn,  us  to  quality,  bu. 

.  .70 

@  .75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.53 

(a)  .t>0 

Rye. . . . 

.80 

@  .82 

Barley . 

.70 

@  .72 

FEED 

Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 

27.60 

@29.00 

Middlings . 

28.00 

@31.00 

Red  Dog . 

31.50 

Linseed  Meal . 

32.00 

@33.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 

per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 

15.50 

@16.00 

No.  2 . 

.14.00 

@15.00 

No.  3 . 

.12.00 

@13.00 

Clover  Mixed . 

13.00 

@15.00 

Clover . 

.11.00 

@12.00 

Wild . 

.  6.00 

@  8.00 

Straw.  Rve . . 

.18.00 

@20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 

.  8.00 

@10.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.71  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  3'A  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.07® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .26 

@  .27 

.30® 

.33 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .21 

®  .25 

.28® 

.29 

Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

.  .23 

®  .24 

.25® 

.27 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .21 

®  .22 

.2:4® 

.24 

Western . 

.  .18 

@  .23 

.22® 

.26 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bn . 

.  2.40 

@  2.50  qt. 

.12 

Medium . 

2-30 

I'ea . 

@  2.30  qt. 

.10 

Red  Kidney . 

2.20 

@  2.45 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.40 

2.65  Qt. 

.16 

Yellow  Eye . 

2.90 

®  3.00 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .13 

@  .15 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .11 

®  .12 

Olds . 

@  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  ... 

.  .23 

@  .30 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

,08« 

.12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

®  .07 

.08® 

.10 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

®  .05 

Cherries . 

.  .12 

@  .14  lb. 

.20 

Raspberries . 

.20  lb. 

.22® 

.24 

U  uckleberries . 

®  .13 

Blackberries . 

@  .U7M 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Best  Creamery . 2 8@.28}^ 

Fair  to  Good .  .26®  .27 

Eggs,  Fancy . 2 7®  .28 

Good  to  Choice . 22®  .24 

Lower  Grades . 20®  .21 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl . 5.00®  6.00 

Common  to  Good .  3.00®  4.50 

Oranges,  box .  2.00®  3.50 

Strawberries,  quart . .25®  .40 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag . 1.60®  1.70 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.00®  1.25 

Onions,  bu6h . 70®  .80 

Cucumbers,  bush,  box  . 9.00@10.00 

Lettuce,  box . 50®  .60 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  1.00®  2.25 

Squash,  bbl . 50®  .60 


“The  alligator  swallowed  him.”  “An’ 
did  they  kill  the  ’gator?”  “No;  they 
thought  that  swallerin’  him  was  punish¬ 
ment  enough  !” — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  public  will  stand  by  a  man  who 
proves  he  is  tipright  and  fearless.” 
“Yes,”  answered  Farmer  -  Comtossel. 
“You  kin  alius  git  peop'e  to  stand  by 
and  watch  a  man  that’s  tryin’  to  do 
real  work.  The  thing  is  to  get  ’em 
to  turn  in  an’  help.” — Washington  Star. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  16. 


THE  BEST  25c.  SOCK  MADE«g 

THE  RAYLAND 

Wo  have  perfected  a  fine  gauge,  light-  Ml. 
weight  sock,  silky  fibre  yarn,  with  a 
specially  inserted  heel  and  toe  to  g 
give  double  wear;  equal  to  any  50c. 
sock  sold.  Made  in  colors  black,  tan, 
blue,  grey, wine,  lavender, dahlia,  green,  jtfufsgt 
champagne.  Upon  receipt  of  $1.00,  /jj-i'fct 
with  size  and  color  desired, we  will 
mail,  free  of  postage,  4  pairs. 

Agents  Wanted  In  Every  Town  ^ 

THE  RAYLAND  HOSIERY  CO. 

115  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore,  Mil.  v\°® 

Why  She  Paid  Promptly. 

Few  of  us  are  anxious  to  pay  out 
money  before  it  is  due,  but  sometimes 
enthusiasm  or  gratitude  make  it  easy 
to  spend  bard  earned  money.  Such 
was  evidently  the  case  with  Mrs.  S.  C. 
lionnette  of  Waitsfield,  Vt.,  who  in  a 
letter  of  June  25, 1908,  wrote  to  Dodge  & 
Zuill,224  Dillaye  Bldg. ,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
as  follows :  “Enclosed  find  money  order 
for  washer.  I  tried  it  last  Tuesday  and 
am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  After  I 
got  my  washing  done  I  was  not  tired, 
and  before,  I  could  hardly  sit  up  in  the 
afternoon.  I  would  not  let  it  go  if  I 
could  not  get  another.  If  everyone  was 
as  well  pleased  as  I  am  you  would  not 
have  to  wait  30  days  for  pay.”  To 
understand  her  action  in  the  matter 
you  must  know  that  the  Syracuse 
“EASY”  Washer  is  sold  on  30-days 
trial,  freight  prepaid,  without  a  cent 
of  deposit.  Mrs.  Bonnette’s  prompt 
payment  was  undoubtedly  due  to  entire 
satisfaction. 


JTTQT  OUT  Low-priced,  3-lb,  Mop;  turn 
1  *  crank  to  wring  ;  clean  hands. 

Women  ail  buy  :  1504  to  Agents  ;  catalog  free. 

II.  S.  MOP  CO.,  445  Main  Street,  Leipsic,  O. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^arieties.  » 

and  Promo  Dewberries  and  Jersey  Yellow  Seed 
8weet  Potatoes.  Pure  healthy  stock.  Send  for 
price  list.  JOHN  CASAZZA,  VinelaDd,  N.  J. 


PEDIGKKIi  Seed  Potatoes,  Swedish  Oats, 
Sure  Crop  Corn,  etc.  Circular  free.  Write 
COOK  S  REL1ANCE*FARM,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


BAR.GrjA.I3Xr  SjABE 

W.  ROCK,  R.  I.  REDS. 

Line  bred,  trap  nested  stock. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


BIG  BARRED  nrT>  Iff  OF  GOWELL’S 
“"P.  ROCK  CKLS.  *9  200-EGG  STRAIN 

@2.00  and  @3.()U.  Eggs  in  any  number  from  free 
range  stock.  The  oldest  Hock  In  the  world. 

W.  A.  SHERMAN,  -  -  Vienna,  Ya. 

Shipping  point,  Washington,  D.  C. 


You  Can’t  Afford 


A  Grade, 

.  on  a  reg. 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  fnrmor  s  price. 
R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Libert:  ~  ‘ 


when  I  can  sell 
Jersey  bull,  best 


.liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


TUNIS  SHEEP-^Both  Sexes. 

Write  your  wants  and  let  me  quote  yon  prices. 

J.  N.  Macl’HERSON, 

Pine  View  Farm,  Seottsville,  N.  Y. 


MUSK-RATS 

WE  WANT  THEM 

Write  for  new  price-list 
just  issued  on  them  and 
all  other  furs. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE, 
Montgomery, 
Orange  Co.,  New  Y’ork. 


MILK  ROUTE  TO  LET 

Claranet  Farm  stocked  with  Jerseys  and  well 
equipped,  adjoining  borough  line  and  supplying 
principal  trade  of  Smethport,  Pa., with  milk,  cream, 
and  ice  cream,  will  be  let  for  money  rent  or  on 
shares  to  capable,  honest  and  sober  man.  Refer¬ 
ences  must  be  first  class.  Apply  to 

ELISHA  K.  KANE,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


WANTED— Shredded  corn  stalks  in  bales.  Quote 
by  the  ton.  Sinclair  Smith, 6025tliSt., Brooklyn, N.Y 


WANTED— Farmer  to  work  truck  farm  on 
shares.  “W.  H.,”  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN TKI>— Single  temperate  reliable  Protestant  man 
to  work  on  gentleman's  place.  Horse,  cow,  garden. 
Reference.  Address  Freeman,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  young  man  25,  with  several  years  farming  ex¬ 
perience,  is  willing  to  give  services  for  coming 
season  for  a  good  home  a*  d  small  salary.  Apply  to 
writing,  J.M.S.,  LoomOOO,  20  Vcei  y  St.. New  York  City 


WANTED— Practical  working  truck  gardener  to 
manage  gardens  and  produce  truck  for  local 
market.  WM.  D.  MOORE,  JR.,  PeekskiU.N.  Y. 


Eor  Earms,  Dairies 
and  Factories 

IMMIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE, 
70  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


HELP 


FURNISHED 

Inc., 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid 
Society  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtai  n  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  arc  without 
experience  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  yon  can  make  use 
of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us,  stating 
what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent, 
and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  mau. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object 
It  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farm¬ 
ers.  We  charge  no  commission  to  employer  or 
employee.  Address:  The  J.  A.  &  I.  A.  S.. 

174  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


pLEASE  scud  a  trial  shipmentto  the  Oldest  Coin- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Rutter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples  etc.  Ii.  «.  WOOWWAltll,  802  tJieeiiwidi  St.,  »'.  V. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Readies,  Ret¬ 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  JL2th  St.,  New  York- 


A  Good  Madison  County  Farm  of 

61  ACRES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  $1,800. 
Also  a  few  young  sons  of  Fern’s  Jubilee, 
No.  73852,  A.  J.  C.  C  .  at  $50.00  Each. 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Fnp  DCIIT-The  well  known  ” Springbrook 
run  nC.NI  Farm"  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
Desirably  located  for  dairy.  Large  barns,  dairy, 
etc.  350  acres.  Land  in  good  state  of  cultivation. 
Large  orchard,  about20U0  bcaringtrees.  Forpartic- 
ulars  address  Rhinebeck  Realty  &  Development 
Co.,  24  East  Market  St.,  Rhinebeck,  New  York. 


FARM  VA/ A  MTCn~t!learand  free,  stock  and  im- 
I  Mil  III  IiMIl  ILL)  plements  in  exchange  for  N. 
Y.  City  property.  M.  Adler,  27  E.  104th  st.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  GOOD  FARMS  in  Central  New  York,  large 
or  small,  at  reasonable  prices,  address 

NORTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Delaware  farms  for  SALE-Bhort 

winters,  cheap  land,  wonderfully  productive 
soil.  Best  markets.  Write  for  free  illustrated 
catalog.  Wm.  G.  Wechtenhiser,  Harrington,  Del. 


WHENEVER  IN  NEED  OF  GOOD  FARM 
HELP,  single  men  and  of  good  character  and 
habits,  apply  to  H.  W.  GELLKR,  Supt.,  Baron  Do 
Hirsch  Agricultural  School,  Woodbine,  N.  J. 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  as  low  as  $5  per  acre. 
Rich  Soil,  Mild  Winters,  Good  Mnrkets.  For  Handsome 
Booklet  and  Low  Excursion  Rates,  address  G.  B.  WALL, 
Real  Estate  Agent,  C.  &  O.  Railway,  Box  I,  Richmond.  Vn 


FOR  QAI  F-Two  fruit  farms  in  Florida  in  the 
rUlI  uHLL  hill  and  lake  country.  Join  each 
other.  Three-fourths  mile  from  town  and  station. 
100  orange  trees  and  500  peach  trees.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  address  GEO.  H.  MAYO,  1104  East 
Douglas  Avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


“OAKLAND  FARM”  FOR  SALE 

Very  desirable.  Strictly  high  class.  For 
illustrated  Reset  iptive  Circular,  address, 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  X  .Y. 


20  Acres,  Stock  and  Tools,  @2,300 
Productive  truck  farm  near  Bethel,  Conn.;  near 
neighbors  and  schools;  2-story,  9- room  house:  good 
outbuildings;- water  supply;  horse,  3  cows,  3  heifers, 
100  hens,  other  stock,  valuable  machinery  and 
tools,  for  only  $2,3(0.  See  page  8,  for  details,  of 
Strout’s  March  Bulletin,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT 
CO.,  Book  1099,  47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Southern  Jersey,  Poultry  and  Fruit 
Ideal  suburban  farm  near  Vineland ;  convenient 
schools  and  neighbors;  10  acres  especially  adapted 
to  raising  fruit, berries.vegetables  and  poultry  .barn, 
6  chicken  houses;  fine  shade,  horse,  flock  chickens, 
farming  implements  included  ;  only  $2,200,  part 
cash,  easy  terms.  For  picture  neat  residence,  see 
Strout’sMonthly  Bulletinof  Farm  Bargains.  M arch 
issue  just  out,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
Book  1099,  47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


75  Acres,  Stock  and  Tools,  @2,000. 

In  Central  New  York,  smooth,  productive,  machine 
woiked  fields;  also  some  pasture  and  woodland ;  80 
apple  trees,  also  plum,  pear  and  cherry,  producing 
180  barrels  fruit;  11  room  house,  good  outbuildings; 
fine  location,  pleasant  view;  2  horses, 2  cows,  other 
stock,  farming  machinery  and  tools,  all  for  only 
$2,000,  part  cash.  See  Strout's  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Farm  Bargains.  March  number  just  out,  copy  free. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO. 

Box  1099, 150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


Only  @900  Cash  Required. 

Rich  Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jersey,  farm  of  23  acres; 
1U>  miles  from  railroad  station,  40  miles  from  New 
York  City;  sandy  loam  fields,  slightly  rolling;  100 
bearing  apple  trees;  4  acres  asparagus  in  cutting;  4 
room  house,  other  buildings;  for  quick  sale  only 
$1,600,  $900  cash;  remainder  on  easy  terms.  See 
Strout’s  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Farm  Bargains, 
March  Number,  just  out;  copy  f ree. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!- — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle.Sheep.Swino, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  mo  ut  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quicblyl 

ll.F.  Smith, Traf.Mgr.X.C.*8LI..Ry.I>epLC,S.'isli,  file, Tens. 


VIRGINIA 


Is  an  ideal  climate  for  a  homo.  Good  ’ands 
cheap,  near  the  great  markets,  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  all  kinds  of  crops,  fruits,  trucking, 
poultry  and  stock  raising. 

Write  for  Handbook  aud  information  to 

G.  W.  KOI N ER 

Commissiouer  of  Agriculture 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


FARM  FOR  SALE 

$1000  income  last  year  from  this  productive  50-acre 
Onondaga  Co.  money-maker;  2-story  10-room  resi¬ 
dence,  convenient  barn  30x60,  silo,  hen  house,  wind¬ 
mill,  all  in  excellent  repair;  a  little  beauty  of  a 
fruit  and  dairy  farm.  For  quick  sale,  price  only 
$2,500,  with  $800  cash  down  and  easy  terms.  For 
details  see  page  5  “  MARCH  BULLETIN,”  just 
out,  copy  free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.. 

Box  1099  University  Bldg.'.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


HANDY  BINDER 


TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

*Pre  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
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5,000 -Home  Builders’  Bargains -5, 


Sash,  Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Millwork  and  Roofing  of  Guaranteed  Grade 
Offered  by  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.  at  Tremendous  Reductions  from  Regular  Prices 

Straight  Shoot  Direct  from  Mill  to  User,  Straight  Past  the  Middleman 


P7 WRITE  NOW  FOR  GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK,  ROOFING  AND  LUMBERCATALOGS 


Porch 

Bracket 

7c 


We  will  supply  you  with  High-Grade  Guaranteed  Building  Material— the 
best  made  in  America— at  an  actual  Cash  Saving  of  HALF  what  your  Retail 
Dealer  demands— including  Freight. 

Our  Grand  Free  Catalog  offers  over  5,000  Bargains  in  Sash,  Doors,  Windows, 
Mouldings,  Roofing  and  All  Classes  of  Lumber.  Every  item  we  sell  is  Guaranteed 
up  to  the  Official  Grades  Adopted  by  the  Sash  &  Door  Manufacturers’  Associations. 
In  addition  to  guaranteeing  the  Quality  of  our  goods,  we  also  Guarantee  Safe  De¬ 
livery  and  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded  Without  Delay  or  Objections. 

We  operate  the  Largest  Millwork  and  Lumber 
Plant  in  America,  selling  its  Entire  Product  Direct  to 
Farmers,  Home  Owners,  Carpenters,  Contractors 
and  Builders.  We  are  located  in  the  Center  of  the 
Millwork  Industry  and  in  the  very  Heart  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Belt  that  affords  the  Lowest  Freight  Rates 
Everywhere. 

We  Carry  Immense  Stocks 
—Quick  Shipment  Anywhere 

Here  in  our  great  Warehouse  we  carry  the  Largest 
Reserve  Supply  of  High-Grade  Guaranteed  Millwork 
in  the  World.  We  load  direct  from  Warehouse  Platforms  to  cars  on  our  own  Private 
Switch  Tracks,  and  ship  everything  by  Fast  Freight.  This  insures  Prompt  Delivery 
to  any  railroad  station  in  the  country.  We  pack  our  goods  carefully. 

Our  Catalog  of  5,000  Building  Material  Bargains  is  crowded  full  of  a  Splendid 
Assortment  of  the  Latest  Designs  of  Millwork,  Approved  by  Architects  of  the 
Highest  Reputation.  Every  item  is  illustrated  and  described,  down  to  the  smallest 
detail.  Everything  is  made  so  clear  and  plain  that  anyone  can  order  correctly.  And 
we  guarantee  to  send  you  exactly  what  you  order.  Our  order-fillers  are  Experts  and 
pick  out  each  article  just  as  carefully  as  you  would  if  you  were  here  to  make  the 
selection  yourself. 

We  have  been  established  here  since  1865  and  have  built  up  this  Enormous  Busi¬ 
ness,  with  Customers  in  practically  every  Township  in  the  United  States,  by  giving 
such  Big  Values,  Prompt  Service  and  Satisfaction  that  all  who  send  Trial  Orders 
become  Regular  Customers. 


We  Undersell  Everybody 

on  MILLWORK,  LUMBER  and 

DAAnilfi  See  Prices  in  Free  Catalogs, 
nwrinu  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


By  selling  Direct  to  the  Actual  User  of  Lumber.  Millwork  and  Building  Material, 
we  save  you  the  Immense  Profits  of  Middlemen.  Our  Catalog  also  saves  paying 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Traveling  Salesmen.  These  Combined  Savings 
amount  to  at  least  50  per  cent  of  Local  Dealers’  Prices,  and  every  penny  goes  to 
our  Customers.  That’s  why  we  can  and  do  undersell  everybody  in  our  line. 

The  sample  Bargains  listed  on  this  page  are  taken  at  random  from  our  Grand 
Free  Millwork,  Roofing  and  Lumber  Catalogs.  They  represent  only  a  few  of  our 
Great  Departments  of  Building  Material.  We  can  supply  you  with  Everything 

- that  goes  into  a  Building  above  the  Foundation. 

Whether  you  order  85  worth  or  810,000  worth,  we 
will  save  you  at  least  HALF.  We  make  the  same 
prices  to  everybody.  The  Dealer  himself  cannot 
buy  Millwork  for  less  money  here  or  elsewhere 
than  our  prices  Direct  to  You.  This  is  a  strong 
statement,  but  absolutely  true.  Our  prices  are 
Ground-Floor,  Rock-Bottom,  and  our  Goods  are 
the  Best  Made. 

Why  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Quality  is  the  Highest 

We  control  our  own  Product  in  every  Process  of  Manufacture,  from  Tree  to  Saw¬ 
mill,  and  straight  through  the  Model  Millwork  Plant  of  America  to  the  Warehouse. 

Our  Lumber  is  first  Air-dried  and  then  put  through  a  Scientific  Drying  Process. 
Joints  are  made  with  Heavy  Hardwood  Dowel  Pins,  glued  with  Imported  Glue  and 
pressed  together  by  heavy  Steam  Power  Press.  Gordon-Van  Tine  Doors  are 
Extra  Strong.  The  Panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides  and  are  sandpapered 
on  a  Special  Machine  of  our  own  Invention  before  the  Door  is  put  together. 

The  entire  Door  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sandpaper. 

All  our  Millwork  is  made  in  the  most  Painstaking  and  Workmanlike  manner. 

We  spare  no  Expense  to  make  every  article  we  sell  a  Standing  Advertisement 
for  our  Millwork.  Don’t  spend  a  cent  on  Material  for  Building  or  Repairing  until 
you  see  our  Catalog.  Drop  us  a  postal  today  and  get  our  Great  Free  Money- 
Saving  Millwork  Catalog  of  5,000  Bargains.  Ask  for  the  Free  Lumber  Catalog. 
Also  the  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 
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50  Per  Cent  CASH  SAVING  ON  5,000  ITEMS ! 

We  Saved  Our  Customers  Upward  of  $1,000,000  in  1908 

From  Our  Bankers 
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Porch 

Column 

67o 


Scott  County  Savings  Bank 
Capital  $260,000.00  Surplus  $  1  60,000.00 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
To  Whom  it  May  Concern- 
It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
reliability,  business  integrity  and  honesty  of 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.  Their  financial  respon¬ 
sibility  is  well  over  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($300,000.00),  and  they  enjoy  the  high¬ 
est,  credit  with  western  Financial  Institutions. 

We  assure  prospective  customers  that  they 
are  perfectly  secure  in  sending  the  money 
with  their  orders,  as  we  understand  that  if 
goods  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  they  may 
be  returned  at  shippers’  expense,  anil  the 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

The  officers  of  this  company  are  well  and 
favorably  known  to  us,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  to  do  exactly  as  they  agree. 

Yours  very  truly. 

<J .  H.  HASS,  Cashier. 


Any  Banker  in  America  will  tell  you  we  are 
absolutely  responsible.  We  refer  you  to  the 
Editor  of  this  paper. 


Doors  77c 
Windows  73c 
Transoms  33c 
Columns  57c 
Corner  Blocks  2c 
Head  Blocks  4c 

Hot-Bed 

Sash  $!• 


Colonial  Porch 
Column, 

$1.85 


Fancy  Front  Door 
Price  $4.80 


Four-Light  Check  Rail 
well  madeWiudows.OOo 


Porch  Millwork  at  Half  Price 

We  save  you  60  per  cent  on  Columns,  Newel 
Posts,  Spindles,  Kail,  Brackets,  and  everything 
necessary  to  build  any  size  or  style  of  Porch. 
See  Porch  designs  and  prices  in.  catalog. 


100  lineal  feet 
Casing,  $1.76 


LUMBER 


Build,  Remodel  or  Repair  Houses,  Barns,  Stores,  Churches  at 

HALF  USUAL  COST  Buy  whatever  you  need  to  build  or  repair  a  building  of 
.  www  i  any  kind,  from  a  corn  crib  to  the  finest  home,  at  ourl 
cut  prices.  A  new  Art  Front  Door  or  Window,  a  Gable  Ornament,  Beamed  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Hardwood  Floors,  a  Plate  Rail  for  the  Dining  Room,  an  Artistic  Mantel  ori 
a  new  Porch  will  make  the  old  house  like  new  at  Small  Cost.  The  Free  Catalog 
abounds  In  Suggestions  for  making  Homes  more  Attractive. 

iwwiwijwyrt*.. 


A 

Flight 
of  Stairs 
Complete 
$24.73 

_  offer 

splendid  variety 
of  Stair  Material  in 
Oak  and  Yellow  Pine. 
Our  Designs  admit  of 
many  Variations.  Our 
prices  save  you  from  S60  to 
$126  on  a  complete  flight  of 
stairs.  See  Catalog  for  latest 
Stair  Designs. 


in  Car 
Loads 

Save  $100  to  $300 
on  a  Carload! 

Write  for  FREE  Lumber  List 

Get  Gordon-Van  Tine’s  figures  on  all  the 
Lumber  you  need.  We  undersell  everybody 
on  Lumber  of  every  description.  We  carry 
the  biggest  stock  and  ship  direct  from  the 
Mill  to  you  at  actual  Saw-Mill  Prices.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  feet  of  best  Yellow  Pine  and  White 
Pine  Lumber  offered  at  prices  that  stagger 
competition.  Now  is  the  time  to  build. 

Sign  and  Mail  for  the  FREE  BOOKS 


Hot-Bed  Sash 

3x6ft.  l%-in.$1  69 

6-in  Glass  “l,w* 
Made  of  Red  Cy¬ 
press.  Blind  Mor¬ 
tised  Joints.  We  sell 
Hot  Bed  Sash  at 
half  regular  prices. 
Book  on  “Secrets  of 
Success  with  Hot- 
Beds,”  FREE. 


Millwork  &  Lumber  for  this  Fine  7-Room  House  $£1  Q00 

v  I  9 


With  Architect’s  Plans,  Blue  Prints  and  Complete  Specifications 

Jn<-’!“dinS  all  Doors,  Windows,  Exterior  and  Interior  Finish  of  Guaran¬ 
teed  duality.  The  above  offer  is  an  example  of  the  tremendous  saving 
on  material  for  any  6ize  and  style  of  house,  if  you  buy  direct  from  us. 

Contains  44  Corn¬ 
'll  „  ..  „  -  - - plete  Plans  for 

Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  Barns  of  all  kinds.  Latest  Architectural 
ideas.  Best  Plan  Book  in  print.  Enclose  10  cents  for  postage  and  muiling. 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
GUARANTEED 

ROOFING 

Flint- Coated  and 
Fire-Resisting! 
Price  per  Roll, 

108  sq.ft. 

Our  Roofing  is  Water¬ 
proofed  with  Genuine  As¬ 
phalt  and  6urfuced  with 
Flint  and  Mica.  Water¬ 
proof  and  Weather-proof. 
We  sell  millions  of  feet  of 
it.  at  half  retail  prices. 
Quality  and  Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed  Anywhere. 
Cheapest  and  best  Protec¬ 
tion  for  Houses,  Barns, 
Sheds,  Poultry  Houses, 
Granaries,  Store  Buildings 
and  Factories.  Great  thing 
for  Sheep  Burns  on  West¬ 
ern  Ranches.  Every  roll 
Guaranteed  6,  8  or  10  years, 
according  to  weight.  Easy 
to  lay.  108  square  feet  in 
every  roll. 

Gordon-Van  Tine  1-Ply  Roofing,  roll,  $1 .26 
Gordon-Van  Tine  2-Ply  Roofing,  roll,  1.50 
Gordon-Van  Tine  3-Ply  Roofing,  roll,  1 .80 
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GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO., 

1683  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Bowa. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  the  FREE  BOOKS  checked  be¬ 
low  to 


Name _ 


-  -  v *  A  J 

Book  of  Plans  for  Houses  and  Barns  FREE  nrot<rp  r rv“r  Nails,  cement  and 

structlons  in  Every  Roll  IT  r$  KIEL 
Write  for  FREE  Millwork,  Lumber  and  Roofing  WHlg  for  FIEF  Roofing 

Catalogs  That  Sav*  Half  Y«..r 

Catalog  and  Free  Samples 


Catalogs  That  Save  Half  Your  Money 

The  prices  will  astonish  you.  6,000  bona  fide  Bargains  in  an  almost  end¬ 
less  variety  of  Millwork  Styles.  Every  article  Guaranteed  for  Quality. 
Safe  delivery  and  Satisfaction  by  the  Biggest  Building  Material  Plant  in 
America,  with  a  paid-up  Capital  of  $250,000.00.  No  matter  who  you  are  or 
where  you  live  or  whnt  you  plan  to  do  in  the  way  of  building  or  repairing, 
we  positively  agree  to  save  60  per  cent  of  your  money.  Tsn’t  an  offer  like 
this  worth  investigating?  In  writing  to  our  Bank  Reference  or  to  the 


Building  Paper 
Straw  Board 


37c 

11c 


Stair  Newel 
Price  $2.83 


Address _ 


Any  of  the  following  books  free.  Check  the  ones  you  wish.  » 

MILLWORK  □  ROOFING  □  LUMBER  □  | 


600  square  feet. 

Price  per  roll  .  . 

About  60  pounds  to  a 

„ _ _  _ _  __ _ _ _ _  roll— per  pound  .  .  . 

Editor  of  this  paper,  enclose  2-cent  stamp  for  reply.  We  want  you  to  huvo  TaI»  About  62  lbs  to  a  94  aa 

our  Grand  Free  Miliwork  &  Roofing  Catalog.  Write  os  for  it  today.  Address  1 OrrGG  r  65t  roll— price  per  roll  $1.00 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.  Davenport,  la. 


Vol.  LXVIII,  No.  3086. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  20,  1909. 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


•  A  FAMOUS  POTATO  COUNTRY 
Prosperity  Built  Upon  Water. 

One  January  day  nearly  30  years  ago  the  writer 
was  herding  cattle  near  the  river  just  below  Greeley, 
Colorado.  A  tnan  rode  in  from  one  of  the  outlying 
farms  and  stopped  to  talk.  He  had  150  bushels  of 
potatoes  safely  buried  in  a  dug-out,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Greeley  to  see  if  they  could  be  sold.  He  was 
finally  able  to  dispose  of  them,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
haul  them  one  load  at  a  time,  as  that  was  all  the 
market  could  handle.  Even  at  that  time  a  few  far¬ 
sighted  men  saw  a  future  in  potato  culture,  yet  none 
of  them  could  dream  of  the  outcome  as  we  find  it 
to-day.  Where  at  that  time  a  single  wagonload  would 
fill  the  market  there  is  now  a  famous  “potato  belt” 


tus  and  the  coyote.  Irrigation  means  to  the  farmer 
not  only  the  application  of  water  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  most  economical  way,  but  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing,  as  well,  of  the  topography  of  his  land,  en¬ 
abling  him  to  grow  his  crop  so  as  best  to  carry  the 
small  irrigating  streams  at  an  even  and  moderate 
speed  down  the  furrows. 

Next  to  the  problem  of  water  the  use  of  Alfalfa 
as  a  fertilizer  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the 
making  of  a  big  crop.  The  fibrous  Alfalfa  roots 
reach  down  into  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to 
10  feet,  loosening  it,  and  when  rotted  supply  con¬ 
stituents  which  furnished  by  commercial  fertilizers 
would  cost  $15  an  acre.  On  land  to  be  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  potatoes  Alfalfa  is  allowed  to  grow  for  two  years, 
and  makes  three  excellent  cuttings  of  hay  annually, 


one  of  wheat,  oats  or  sugar  beets,  after  which  the 
ground  is  again  renewed  by  planting  to  Alfalfa.  By 
such  rotation  two  large  and  highly  profitable  crops 
are  taken  from  the  soil  every  five  years.  Irrigation 
of  the  potatoes  does  not  begin  until  the  latter  part 
of  July,  when  the  plant  is  well  grown  and  ready  to 
blossom.  A  little  later  when  the  potatoes  begin  to 
set  the  ground  is  kept  moist  until  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  frost  nips  the  vines,  causing  the  tubers 
to  mature  and  ripen.  The  great  value  of  late  irriga¬ 
tion  to  the  potato  crop  has  demonstrated  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  storing  water  in  reservoirs  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  months  of  July  and  August  are  often  without 
rainfall,  and  the  creeks  and  rivers  from  which  the 
ditches  draw  their  water  are  nearly  dry  during  these 
months.  From  the  time  of  planting  until  the  harvest 
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A  COLORADO  POTATO  HARVEST.  DIGGERS  AND  “SPUD  RUSTLERS.”  Fig.  117. 


covering  24,000  acres — all  under  irrigation,  and  just 
ihe  right  kind  of  potato  soil.  The  annual  output 
from  this  “potato  belt”  is  10,000  carloads,  2,500,000 
sacks,  or  5,000,000  bushels  of  300,000,000  pounds.  The 
crop  is  shipped  in  bulk  as  far  east  as  Illinois,  and  in 
smaller  lots  to  New  York  City.  In  the  perpetual  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  Colorado  climate,  with  water  when  needed 
and  thorough  culture  the  tubers  mature  fully  and  thus 
are  of  perfect  quality.  Their  reputation  has  made 
"Greeley  potatoes”  famous  all  over  the  West. 

Our  pictures  show  that  after  the  potatoes  are  cut, 
practically  all  the  work  to  picking  up  except  irrigating 
is  done  by  horse  power.  A  correspondent  who  knows 
this  “potato  belt”  gives  the  following  facts  about  the 
culture : 

Irrigation  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  factor  in 
profitable  potato  growing.  .Soil  and  climate  are  of 
course  essentials,  but  without  irrigation  the  now 
fertile  plains  would  still  be  but  the  home  of  the  cac- 


which  more  than  pays  for  its  expense.  The  third 
Spring,  after  the  Alfalfa  has  grown  several  inches  in 
height,  it  is  plowed  under,  the  heavy  tops  acting  as  a 
sponge  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  further 
fit  it  for  the  planting  of  the  crop,  which  is  done  from 
May  15  to  June  1. 

Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  the  Divide  district  of 
Colorado  furnish  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  seed 
planted  each  ye'ar.  The  other  three-fourths  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  potatoes  grown  from  foreign  seed  the  year 
previous.  1  he  raising  of  potatoes  by  irrigation  is  a 
somewhat  forced  cultivation,  causing  the  tubers  to 
remove  rapidly  from  the  original  type,  hence  the 
necessity  of  renewing  with  seed  from  non-irrigated 
sections.  Five  or  six  sacks  of  seed  are  usually  planted 
to  the  acre,  the  Greeley  district  alone  using  annually 
from  120,000  to  125,000  sacks.  The  farmer  may 
plant  the  same  ground  with  potatoes  two  successive 
years,  but  usually  a  crop  of  potatoes  is  followed  by 


all  work  on  the  potato  crop  with  the  exception  of 
irrigation  is  done  by  machinery.  A  planter  puts  the 
seed  in  the  soil,  and  as  soon  as  the  vine  is  well  started 
a  cultivator  drawn  by  four  horses,  stirs  up  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches  and  cuts  down  the  weeds, 
continuing  to  do  this  throughout  the  Summer  until 
the  size  of  the  vine  interferes  with  the  working  of 
the  machine. 

About  the  first  of  October  the  potato  digger  with 
its  four  or  six-horse  team  is  driven  into  the  field  and 
makes  great  furrows  across  it,  leaving  in  its  wake 
long,  even  rows  of  big  potatoes.  The  “spud  rustler,” 
as  the  potato  picker  is  called,  is  also  there.  No  one 
knows  from  whence  he  came  or  whither  he  goes,  but 
like  birds  of  passage,  he  and  his  comrades  flock  down 
on  the  farmer,  who  obediently  accedes  to  his  yearly 
increasing  demands  of  better  feed  and  pay,  for  like 
Alfalfa  and  water  the  “spud  rustler”  is  indispen¬ 
sable  in  the  potato  season.  The  potatoes  are  gath- 
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ered  and  carried  in  half  bushel  baskets  to  the  potato 
sorter,  a  machine  operated  by  hand,  which  shakes  off 
the  dirt  from  the  vegetable  and  separates  the  small 
tubers  from  the  big  ones  as  they  roll  into  the  sacks. 
A  first-class  picker  can  gather  100  sacks  a  day  from 
a  good  crop.  For  a  day’s  work  he  receives  $2  and 
board.  Sometimes  the  workers  are  paid  four  cents  a 
sack  without  board.  By  the  latter  arrangement 
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COALS  OF  FI  BE  FROM  THE  ENGINE  HEAD.  Fig.  118 

speedy  pickers  have  been  known  to  earn  $5  a  day. 
Many  of  the  farmers  contract  the  digging  of  their 
entire  crop,  paying  an  average  of  six  cents  a  sack, 
which  includes  the  expense  of  feeding  the  potato 
crew  as  well  as  that  of  digging,  picking,  sorting,  etc. 

Usually  the  sacked  potatoes  are  hauled  direct  from 
the  field  to  market,  but  sometimes  they  are  placed 
in  potato  cellars,  called  “dug-outs,”  to  await  a  higher 
market  price.  The  dug-out  is  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  six  or  eight  feet  in  the  ground  to  insure  safety 
from  freezing,  and  is  covered  with  a  dirt  roof, 
through  which  small  wooden  pipes  extend  for  ven¬ 
tilating  purposes.  Many  of  the  dug-outs  are  as  large 
as  barns,  and  quite  pretentious  in  appearance.  They 
are  often  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  with  a  southern 
exposure.  The  horses  and  their  wagons  are  driven 
in  one  door  and  their  loads  piled  away  and  exit  made 
at  the  opposite  door.  Some  of  the  dug-outs  store 
from  20,000  to  25,000  sacks  of  potatoes  at  a  time. 

We  understand  that  in  some  places  growers  have 
begun  to  use  fertilizer — first  phosphoric  acid  and 
then  potash — in  connection  with  the  Alfalfa.  After 
years  of  irrigation  the  soil  has  become  naturally 
moister  and  so  to  some  extent  has  the  climate.  The 
“potato  belt”  is  a  great  country,  and  it  has  made  a 
marvelous  development.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
could  be  done  in  any  section  if  farmers  could  find 
the  crop  best  suited  to  their  soil  and  then  produce  it 
uniformly  and  as  well  as  it  could  possibly  be  grown 
and  handled.  There  must  be  co-operation  and  uniform 
labor.  The  system  of  irrigation  at  Greeley  makes  all 
men  depend  upon  water  and  the  methods  of  conserv¬ 
ing  and  handling  it  in  an  orderly  way  teach  people  to 
work  together.  There  is  the  true  farm  spirit  back 
of  it  also.  People  believe  in  potatoes.  There  is  an 
annual  “potato  bake”  in  Greeley  which  calls  a  crowd. 


A  PERMANENT  TIMOTHY  MEADOW. 

I  have  come  into  possession  orf  a  four-acre  lot  that  I  wish 
to  get  in  heavy  Timothy  as  soon  as  1  can,  and  with  least 
expense.  Soil  is  gravel  with  sandy  subsoil,  three-fourths  up¬ 
land,  the  remainder  rather  low  :  has  not  been  plowed  for 
eight  or  10  years,  but  mowed  only  two  years  ago.  Sod  not 
very  heavy  but  rather  woolly  with  some  weeds,  and  quite 
poor.  If  I  plowed  it  and  sowed  corn  on  it,  using  about  500 
pounds  of  chemical  fertilizer  rich  in  potash  to  an  acre; 
cut  the  corn  down  when  tops  show  and  plowed  this  corn 
in  for  humus,  could  I  seed  it  down  to  Timothy  next 
Fall  successfully,  and  would  I  be  able  to  cut  next  year? 
Her  haps  there  would  be  a  better  way  no  more  expensive, 
as  I  shall  have  to  hire  all  plowing  and  labor  and  buy  a 
ton  of  fertilizer,  pay  taxes,  etc.  I  wish  to  get  it  in  good 
Timothy  with  as  little  expense  as  possible  before  I  get  it 
paying  something.  j.  v.  c* 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  cannot  expect  to  get  that  lot  into  a  good 
Timothy  meadow  without  spending  some  money  and 
doing  a  lot  of  work.  Several  things  will  be  necessary 
— a  soil  full  of  organic  matter,  lime,  fertilizer, 
thorough  tillage  and  heavy  seeding.  We  would  not 
sow  corn.  It  will  cost  too  much  to  plant,  cultivate 
and  cut  it.  Besides,  the  corn  adds  no  plant  food 
and  fills  the  soil  with  a  green,  sour  mass  just 
before  grass  seeding.  We  should  sow  Canada  peas 
and  oats,  plowing  the  peas  under  and  harrowing  in 
the  oats.  Use  the  fertilizer  as  you  intended  for 
corn.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  oats  and  peas 
will  be  ready.  Plow  them  under  before  the  peas 
are  ripe.  It  may  be  necessary  to  cut  the  crop ;  let 
it  wilt  and  rake  into  the  furrows  as  plowed.  This 
crop  plowed  under  in  hot  weather  will  be  likely  to 
sour  the  soil,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  at  least 
one  ton  of  lime  per  acre.  We  should  broadcast  the 
lime  right  after  plowing,  then  harrow  it  in  and 
then  roll  the  field  thoroughly.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  pack  that  organic  matter  dowi>  hard ;  other¬ 
wise  the  soil  will  dry  out  so  that  in  case  of  a  drought 
you  could  not  expect  to  fit  the  land  for  grass. 
From  this  time  until  September  the  field  should  be 
well  harrowed  each  week  and  better  twice  a  week. 
Geo.  M.  Clark,  the  grass  man,  used  a  Cutaway  har¬ 
row  for  this  work,  tearing  up  the  soil  and.  opening 
it.  His  object  was  to  kill  out  all  weed  life.  He 
did  not,  however,  plow  under  a  crop  as  we  would 
in  this  case,  and  it  would  not  be  the  best  practice 
to  use  a  digging  harrow.  We  should  use  an  Acme 
or  spike-tooth  and  aim  to  keep  the  organic  matter 
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packed  down  hard  and  the  upper  three  inches  fine 
and  open.  Early  in  September,  if  possible  at  the 
time  of  a  light  rain,  we  would  sow  at  least  10 
quarts  each  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  seed  per  acre. 
Be  sure  to  get  an  even  seeding — better  make  two 
seedings;  one  each  way.  Cover  with  a  light  harrow 
and  roll.  Use  another  ton  of  fertilizer  at  this  time 
and  add  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  in 
the  Spring.  You  will  then  have  grass  for  years, 
provided  you  are  willing  to  fertilize  it  regularly. 
On  such  a  soil,  and  started  in  this  way,  a  grass 
crop  is  like  a  herd  of  good  cows — ready  to  turn 
large  quantities  of  feed  into  money.  Near  large 
towns  in  the  East  natural  grass  land  handled  in 
this  way  will  pay  great  dividends  on  its  value. 


HOW  LOCOMOTIVES  SCATTER  FIRE. 

I  was  much-  interested  in  the  way  you  handled  that 
celebrated  cattle  case.  I  wish  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  matter  far  more  important,  and  concerning 
more  people  than  the  cattle  case.  It  is  this :  The 
law  as  it  now  is  in  regard  to  recovery  of  damages 
caused  by  fire  from  passing  locomotives,  no  matter 
how  many  witnesses  you  can  produce  as  to  train, 
time  and  place,  you  cannot  recover  unless  you  can 
prove  the  engine  defective.  Let  me  illustrate :  On 
September  23,  1904,  my  tenant  house  was  burned. 
I  had  three  witnesses  who  saw  the  house  from  three 
different  directions;  saw  the  train  pass,  saw  it  was 
working  hard,  saw  the  house  afire  immediately  after 
train  passed;  have  other  record  and  some  cinders  I 
have  picked  up  in  my  field.  Fig.  118  shows  what  can 
go  through  3-16  inch  mesh.  This  eviden  e  would 
not  be  allowed,  and  I  was  non-suited  on.  the  ground 
that  I  could  not  prove  the  engine  defective.  If  you 
could  see  the  engine  in  the  night  as  I  do,  coals  as 
big  as  eggs  shooting  30  feet  and  higher,  and  sec 
the  fires  that  are  caused  in  dry  time,  you  would 
like  help  from*  some  source.  I  never  expect  a 
penny  and  I  don’t  think  I  shall  carry  it  up;  no  use 
under  the  present  law.  I  an>  not  die  only  one  in 
the  same  circumstances ;  thousands  are  in  the  same 
boat,  yet  they  remain  silent.  I  have  assurance  from 
the  Governor  that  he  would  favor  legislation  that 
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would  change  the  present  condition ;  it  is  a  glowing 
shame,  but  what  can  we  expect  under  the  present 
political  conditions?  The  lawmakers  are  responsible. 
It  is  the  ring  that  nominates  them,  not  the  people. 
Give  us  direct  nominations.  jas.  a.  Clements. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  at  Fig.  118  shows  the 
exact  size  of  cinders  which  Mr.  Clements  picked  up 
in  his  field  near  the  buildings.  There  is  small  chance 
to  save  property  when  glowing  coals  of  this  size  are 
blown  over  the  land.  We  have  faith  to  believe 
that  with  the  right  kind  of  direct  primary  nomina¬ 
tions  the  farmers  would  blow  red-hot  coals  among 
the  politicians.  The  railroads  should  be  compelled 
to  use  fire  screens  in  their  engines ! 


BEAN  GROWING  IN  MICHIGAN. 

I  notice  on  page  102  that  F.  M.  B.  asks  several 
questions  in  regard  to  the  growing  of  beans.  There 
are  a  great  many  beans  grown  in  this  State,  and 
in  this  section  they  are  the  chief  money  crop,  taking 
the  place  that  wheat  formerly  held.  The  soil  here 
is  mostly  clay  loam,  with  some  sand,  and  excellent 
crops  are  produced,  even  without  the  aid  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  The  variety  most  commonly  grown 
is  the  common  field  or  pea  bean,  the  smallest  variety, 
of  the  white  beans.  Within  the  past  few  years,  how¬ 
ever,  more  and  more  of  the  red  kidney  have  been 
grown;  not  an  account  of  its  superior  producing  qual¬ 
ities,  for  although  it  is  a  larger  bean,  it  does  not  seem 
to  give  more  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  the  price  has 
usually  been  much  higher  than  that  paid  for  the  pea 
bean.  Last  year,  however,  the  matter  was  reversed, 
and  the  kidney  took  second  place.  The  red  kidney 
has  one  advantage  over  the  white  bean,  especially 
during  a  wet  harvest :  it  does  not  show  rust  so  easily. 
There  is  always  a  market  for  good  beans,  and  the 
price  is  usually  better  than  a  dollar,  and  at  present 
they  are  bringing  $2.10. 

For  growing  a  crop  of  beans  the  soil  is  prepared 
the  same  as  for  corn,  but  they  wiff  not  stand  as  much 
cold  as  corn  does,  and  in  this  section  thev  are  planted 
from  May  20  to  June  10.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
bean  planter  in  the  county,  and  thousands  of  acres 
are  grown  here..  The  eleven-hoe  grain  drill  is  used 
exclusively,  planting  three  rows  at  once,  so  the  rows 
are  28  inches  apart.  The  amount  of  seed  used  is 
about  half  a  bushel  or  a  little  more,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  beans,  the  aim  being  to  have  a  bean 
every  two  or  three  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Should 
a  heavy  rain  come  before  the  plants  appear  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  go  over  the  field  with  the  weeder  to 


break  the  crust.  If  there  is  a  good  stand  the  weeder 
can  be  used  after  the  plants  are  up,  and  but  few  will 
be  broken.  The  ordinary  two-horse  riding  cultivator 
is  the  only  tool  used  to  cultivate  with,  and  it  is  best 
to  have  shields  on  to  prevent  the  young  plants  from 
being  buried  while  they  are  small.  Frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  desirable,  as  the  plant  responds  well  to  good 
care.  Do  not  cultivate  when  the  plant  is  wet  with 
dew  or  rain.  Keep  the  cultivator  going  ti’l  the  plants 
cover  the  ground. 

The  harvester  used  has  two  long  blades  or  shares, 
much  like  a  plow  share,  only  longer,  and  is  set  to 
run  just  below  the  surface  to  cut  off  the  roots.  The 
machine  throws  two  rows  together,  and  several  men, 
three  or  four,  follow  the  puller  with  forks,  and  throw 
several  rows  together.  Some  of  the  plants  will  be 
missed  by  the  puller,  and  these  are  pulled  by  hand 
and  thrown  into  the  row.  Unless  the  soil  is  very 
dry,  and  the  weather  settled  and  pleasant  no  more 
beans  should  be  pulled  in  a  day  than  can  be  forked 
over,  for  if  the  pods  lie  in  contact  with  damp  soil 
for  several  hours  the  beans  will  rust,  and  rusty  beans 
are  not  marketable.  The  beans  are  left  in  the  rows 
ti'l  dry  enough  to  stack,  or  put  in  the  barn,  though 
they  are  sometimes  drawn  from  the  field  to  the 
machine.  In  drawing  the  beans  must  be  handled  with 
care  as  they  are  apt  to  shell  a  good  deal.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  a  tight  rack.  The  team  is  driven 
between  two  rows,  and  two  men  pitch  on ;  there  is  no 
one  on  the  load.  The  beans  are  thrashed  with  a 
regular  bean  thrasher,  made  especially  for  the  work, 
though  if  such  machine  is  not  obtainable,  I  presume 
the  regular  grain  thrasher  could  be  arranged  to  do 
the  work.  The  yield  is  from  10  bushels,  in  a  poor 
year  on  poor  soil,  to  30  or  even  more,  in  a  good  year 
on  good  soil  that  has  been  well  cu!tivatc#d.  Taken 
one  year  with  another  the  bean  crop  is  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  one.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  fond  of  the 
pods  and  straw  and  do  well  on  them,  and  any  beans 
that  may  be  left  in  the  straw  are  not  wasted.  The 
cull  beans  are  also  fed  to  sheep,  or  cooked  and  mixed 
with  bran  they  make  excellent  hog  fee^l.  A.  L. 


PLANTING  APPLE  TREES  ON  ROADSIDES. 

In  regard  to  setting  apple  trees  on  the  roadside  I 
think  that  anyone  seeing  the  70  that  I  have  growing 
would  say  emphatically  as  I  do,  ycj.  There  are  con¬ 
ditions  that  would  not  make  it  advisable.  If  a  farmer 
sets  them  out  and  expects  to  grow  apples  for  his 
home  use,  and  not  give  them  any  care,  he  might 

better  set  something  else  that  would  be  hardier 
and  make  a  shade,  and  leave  the  apple  trees  with 
the  nurseryman.  I  set  my  trees  with  the  idea  of 
making  a  shade  along  the  highway,  and  at  the 
same  time  getting  something  out  of  them  to  pay 
for  their  care,  and  they  are  doing  both.  They  were 
set  about  four  feet  on  the  inside  of  the  fence, 

and  mostly  along  an  old  stone  wall.  I  have  lately 
removed  the  wall,  and  when  I  want  a  fence  tie  a 
wire  netting  to  the  trees.  I  made  two  mistakes  with 
these  trees;  I  set  them  too  close  together,  and  did 
not  head  them  high  enough  for  the  roadside.  I  think 
the  tendency  now  is  to  head  our  trees  too  low. 

The  Lord  never  intended  that  we  shou’d  grow  our 
tree  fruits  on  the  ground ;  it  is  all  right  for 

pumpkins  and  cucumbers.  Air  drainage  is  getting 
to  be  a  very  important  factor  with  the  fruit  growers. 
I  would  not  advise  setting  along  the  railroad,  es¬ 
pecially  if  I  lived  where  the  people  were  members 
of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  I  do  not  think 
they  should  need  spraying  there.  t.  h.  k. 

Trumansburg,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — And  yet  you  would  not  care  to  live 
where  no  one  belonged  to  the  League. 

If  the  land  is  suitable  for  apples,  and  they  can 
be  tilled  and  sprayed,  it  will  pay  so  to  set.  The 
roots  will  feed  over  the  borders,  and  a  nice  crop 
of  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  land  that  otherwise 
would  yield  nothing.  I  have  a  couple 'of  neighbors 
who  have  a  good  deal  of  highway,  and  have  trees 
so  set  that  bring  in  many  a  check.  If  setting  both  sides 
of  the  road,  set  at  an  angle,  not  opposite  each  other. 
If  trees  are  where  they  cannot  be  cared  for,  it  will 
never  pay  to  set  them  in  this  day  and  generation. 
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Don’t  set  varieties  so  good  as  unduly  to  attract  the 
passer-by;  Ben  Davis  is  all  right.  e.  van  alstyne. 

I  would  much  rather  plant  an  orchard  in  a  block 
by  itself.  The  chances  are  if  planted  along  a  high¬ 
way  it  would  be  neglected,  especially  in  spraying, 
and  insects  are  more  troublesome  in  such  plantings. 
Also,  the  cold  winds  of  Winter  and  dry  ones  of 
Summer  will  affect  trees  more  planted  in  this  way. 
If  the  particular  highway  is  protected  from  cold 
winds,  and  if.  each  Tee  will  be  given  the  attention 
it  demands,  one.  id  have,  success  planting  thus. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y  grant  g.  hitchings. 


iyoy. 

A  MILL  MAN  AND  HIS  HENS. 

Some  Pertinent  Questions. 

On  page  S3  was  an  interesting  article  on  “Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping,”  especially  as  it  referred  to  R.  I. 
Reds;  but  I  think  there  were  many  readers,  like  myself, 
whom  the  itemized  aecounts  would  have  pleased  much 
better,  and  probably  taught  them  how  to  save  time  and 
a  few  dollars.  Ilow  many  eggs  did  the  99  pullets  aver¬ 
age?  Were  the  eggs  sold  for  hatching  and  at  a  fancy 
price,  or  to  stores  at  market  price?  Were  ,tho  young 
chicks  sold  at  a  fancy  price  to  some  one  starting  a 
chicken  plant,  or  to  those  intending  to  raise  them  as 
broilers,  and  how  much  did  they  bring?  The  article 
says  the  man  worked  in  a  mill.  Was  it  a  feed  mill,  so 
that  he  could  buy  his  feed  cheap,  or  did  he  buy  his  feed 
at  regular  prices?  If  in  a  farming  community,  he  could 
buy  probably  much  cheaper  than  one  could  living  in  a 
town  near  New  York  City.  Nothing  was  said  about  the 
money  invested  in  chicken  houses,  incubators  and  brood¬ 
ers.  These  items  would  give  a  beginner  an  idea  of  how 
much  money  he  would  require  in  order  to  try  to  follow 
Mr.  Geo.  A.  Cosgrove's  friend's  example,  as  the  figures 
given  in  the  article  show  -an  enormous  profit  and  are 
very  tempting  to  would-be  chicken  raisers,  of  which 
there  are  many,  myself  among  the  rest.  w.  N.  M. 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

Replying  to  the  above  queries  my  friend  Geo.  H. 
Lord,  breeder  of  R.  I.  Reds,  writes  me  as  follows: 
‘■January  1,  1908,  our  poultry  houses  consisted  of  one 
40x10  feet  house  divided  into  five  pens,  12  pullets  in 
each  pen ;  and  one  house  16x12  with  a  scratching 
shed  at  each  end.  This  house  was  divided  into  two 
pens  and  housed  39  pullets.  The  first  week  in  Janu¬ 
ary  I  was  finishing  my  incubator  cellar  37(4x14(4 
feet.  I  put  the  roof  boards  on  this  house  in  a  driving 
snowstorm  at  nine  o’clock  at  night,  holding  the  lantern 
in  my  teeth  to  see  to  drive  the  nails.” 

The  italics  are  mine,  not  his,  and  I  would  like  to 
use  a  page  commenting  on  the  New  England  character 
displayed  above  by  a  man  who  had  worked  all  day 
in  a  hot  woolen  mill.  He  writes:  “I  had  two  incu¬ 
bators,  one  220,  one  360-egg.  My  brooder  house  is 
3Sxl0  feet,  the  front  all  glass:  there  are  12  hovers 
3x3  feet,  in  which  I  have  had  1,000  chicks  at  onetime. 
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success  of  Mrs.  Lord  in  hatching  chicks,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  17  cockerels  with  99  pullets,  less 
than  six  females  to  one  male.  This  gives  point  to  the 
question,  are  we  using  too  few  male  birds  in  our 
breeding  yards?  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


STAYMAN  WINESAP,  AND  OTHER  APPLES. 

The  article  on  page  163.  by  a  well-informed  New 
Jersey  fruit  grower,  in  regard  to  the  apples  that  are 
best  to  plant  in  that  section  is  very  interesting.  Most 
of  the  varieties  mentioned  can  be  profitably  planted  a 
long  distance  westward.  But  Gravenstein  has  never 


A  MAMMOTH  SUNFLOWER.  Fig.  121. 

I  had  five  outdoor  brooders,  three  Cyphers,  two  of  been  very  satisfactory  in  certain  soils  and  situations, 
my  own  make.  We  use  the  chimneyless  burners  and  jts  p]acc  js  more  tban  fiucd  by  0hio  Nonpareil. 


have  never  had  any  trouble  with  them.  Mrs.  Lord 
was  the  manager  of  this  part  of  the  business,  taking 
the  entire  care  of  incubators,  brooders  and  chicks, 
though  I  found  a  little  something  to  do  once  in  a 
while. 

“Our  buildings  did  not  cost  us  much ;  they  were 
made  out  of  an  old  house  that  was  given  me  if  I 
would  clear  it  away,  and  we  did  all  the  work  our- 


Your  correspondent  mentions  Mammoth  Black 
Twig  as  being  a  shy  bearer.  Large  trees  here,  25 
years  old,  have  never  borne  a  peck  of  fruit  each,  in 
any  year.  With  so  many  greatly  superior  varieties 
Mammoth  Black  Twig  should  be  discarded. 

Stayman’s  Winesap — or  Stayman,  as  Doctor  Stay- 
man,  the  originator,  preferred  to  call  it — can  be 
safely  planted  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  •  It  is 


2©S 

rather  thin  and  pale  green  leaves  make  judicious 
spraying  imperative.  There  is  no  mention  in  the 
article  referred  to  of  Stuart  Golden,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  a  Grimes  Golden,  keeping  until  April  and 
May.  It  is  hardly  as  large  as  Grimes,  somewhat  the 
same  in  color  but  generally  with  a  blush.  Dr.  Powell, 
of  central  New  York,  in  his  book,  “The  Orchard  and 
Fruit  Garden,”  recently  published,  states  that  it  is 
“of  most  delicious  quality  that  is  not  lost  by  storage. 
A  very  juicy  apple,  yet  it  will  bear  rough  usage  with¬ 
out  decay.”  Dr.  Funk,  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
volume,  “Fruits  for  Pennsylvania,”  has  been  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Harrisburg, 
states  that  “this  valuable  variety  is  but  little  known, 
and  yet  it  possesses  such  excellent  qualities  that  it 
should  be  in  every  orchard.”  The  tree  is  a  good 
spreading  grower  and  an  early  and  good  bearer. 

As  for  Nero,  which  receives  (and  deserves)  favor¬ 
able  mention,  can  it  be  the  same  as  the  Pennsylvania 
apple,  Major,  from  Northumberland  County?  The 
two  seem  identical  in  fruit,  manner  of  growth  and  all ; 
that  is,  if  the  one  understood  to  be  Nero  is  co'rrect, 
and  it  was  obtained  from  a  reliable  source  in  New 
Jersey. 

Ben  Davis  is  receiving  undeserved  condemnation 
recently.  It  is  not  an  apple  for  eating  out  of  hand  by 
any  means,  but  as  a  ^reliable  bearer  of  good-sized  and 
good-looking  fruit  that  keeps  well  and  is  suitable  for 
all  culinary  uses,  it  has  its  place.  Stark  is  superior 
in  quality  to  Ben  Davis  and  equal  in  bearing,  but  has 
the  slight  drawback  of  being  somewhat  duller  in  color. 
Baldwin,  when  grown  north  of  latitude  41  degrees, 
is  a  most  valuable  apple;  in  bearing,  in  size,  quality 
and  keeping.  Grown  south  of  40  degrees,  it  is  mostly 
on  the  ground  at  picking  time,  and  beginning  to  decay. 
Yellow  '1  ransparent  is  valuable  for  very  early  use,  as 
is  also  Fourth  of  July ;  but  the  former,  like  all  the 
Russian  apples,  blights  considerably.  Both  may  be 
superseded  by  Crimson  Beauty  (a  variety  of  the 
Fameuse  strain)  which  is  fully  equal  in  earliness  and 
excels  in  both  quality  and  attractiveness,  but  it  has 
hardly  been  tested  sufficiently  yet,  under  various  con¬ 
ditions.  Starr  is  a  very  good  late  Summer  apple,  of 
New  Jersey  origin,  that  should  receive  more  atten¬ 
tion.  J.  R. 

Southern  Ohio. 


selves.  January  we  got  32  cents  a  dozen;  February,  fully  equal  in  quality  to  its  parent,  the  old  Winesap, 


and  twice  as  large,  with  a  better  habit  of  tree  and  a 
fine  root  system.  Its  success,  from  Kansas  (where  it 
originated)  to  the  northwest,  and  eastward  to  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  is  remarkable. 
Whether  any  others  of  the  Doctor’s  seedlings  will 


2S  cents;  March,  24  cents,  and  no  more  were  shipped 
to  market  until  November  24,  when  we  got  46  and  47 
cents.  December  they  went  from  46  to  40  cents.  Feb¬ 
ruary  19  we  started  the  incubators,  got  265  chicks 
from  360  eggs,  then  ran  five  hatches  getting  205,  27S, 

243.  261  and  260  chicks.  The  220-egg 
machine  gave  us  160,  175,  170,  163  and 
150  chicks.  March  1  we  bought  an¬ 
other  220-egg  machine,  and  ran  four 
hatches,  getting  180,  193,  176  and  165 
chicks.  April  24  bought  another  360- 
egg.  ran  two  hatches,  getting  251  and 
275  chicks.  Most  of  these  chicks  were 
sold  when  one  day  old  for  10  cents 
each.  We  had  more  orders  than  we 
could  fill.  We  have  eggs  for  sitting 
anywhere  from  $2  to  $5,  but  prefer  to 
sell  the  chicks. 

“We  raised  some  broilers  and  shipped 
them  alive  to  Springfield  and  Boston, 
also  to  Fairfield  and  Hartford.  The 
June  broilers  brought  30  cents  a  pound ; 
altogether  we  received  $147  for  broil¬ 
ers.  They  were  fattened  in  small 
crates,  put  in  when  weighing  three- 
fourths  to  one  pound  and  fed  a  mash 
composed  of  two  quarts  cornmeal,  one 
quart  bran,  one  quart  best  beef  scrap, 
wetted  with  milk.  I  have  known  them 
to  gain  one  pound  in  two  \teeks.  June 
was  our  best  month ;  chicks,  broilers 
and  eggs  bringing  us  in  $142.13,  ex¬ 
penses  $30.05,  leaving  a  profit  for  the 
month  of  $112.08.  We  have  8)4  acres 
of  land,  and  in  January,  1909,  have  six 

machines  with  an  egg  capacity  of  2000,  brooder  come  up  to  it  cannot  be  said  yet;  but  Magnate, 
capacity  for  all  the  chicks,  15  more  pens  of  R.  I.  .described  (with  colored  plate)  in  the  Year  Book  of 
Red  fowls,  making  22  pens  in  all,  and  to-day,  Feb-  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
ruary  18,  we  got  159  eggs  from  less  than  300  fowls.  1906  is  promising. 

1  have  given  up  my  contract  in  the  mill  and  hence-  Grimes  Golden  has  been  known  for  over  half  a  cen- 
lorth  expect  to  make  a  living  from  the  poultry  busi-  tury  and  should  have  a  place  wherever  choice  apples 
ness.  We  kept  no  daily  record  of  the  number  of  eggs  can  be  raised.  Its  usual  time  is  not  later  than  the 
Hid,  so  cannot  give  it,  but  the  feed  was  all  purchased  middle  of  January.  On  account  of  its  tenderness  it 
at  the  regular  market  price,  some  of  it  in  Hartford  does  best  sold  direct  from  grower  to  consumer.  Rome 
anu  some  in  Boston.”  Beauty  is  not  equal  to  Grimes  in  quality,  but  is  larger 

Commenting  on  the  above  statements  from  Mr.  and  more  highly  colored.  It  is  a  profitable  variety 
L  ird,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  where  it  has  the  right  soil  and  proper  treatment.  Its 


IRRIGATING  A  COLORADO  POTATO  FIELD.  Fig.  122. 


THAT  SPRAY-MIXING  STATION. 

The  plan  on  page  190  of  a  spray-mixing  station  is 
capable  of  improvement  in  that,  as  outlined,  it  is 
lacking  in  completeness.  At  the  present  time  an 
orchardist  who  intends  to  wage  successful  warfare 
against  insects  and  fungi  must  be  prepared  to  use 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  arsenical  sprays  and  very  often 
some  scale  destroyer,  such  as  lime  and  sulphur  or  an 
oil.  This  being  so,  it  is  best  to  lay  out  the  mixing 
plant  with  these  various  purposes  in 
mind,  and  provide  for  the  future  to 
some  extent.  There  should  be  a  large 
mixing  tank  holding  a  full  charge  for 
the  field  sprayer,  and  this  tank  should 
be  placed  high  enough  to  allow  its  con¬ 
tents  to  discharge  into»  the  sprayer  by 
gravity.  Above  this  tank  should  be  two 
smaller  graduated  tanks  in  which  the 
copper  solution  and  the  lime  may  be 
diluted  before  being  allowed  to  mingle 
in  the  larger  tank  below,  to  which 
should  be  added  the  poison  if  one  is 
used.-  Above  all  should  be  the  water 
supply  tank,  and  this  should  be  of  large 
enough  size  so  that  if  the  wind  ceases 
for  a  day  or  two,  the  work  will  not  be 
hindered. 

1  he  mixing  platform  should  be  large 
enough  to  contain  barrels  of  stock  so¬ 
lutions  for  making  up  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  and  if  a  believer  in  the  home 
mixture  of  chemicals,  of  the  components 
of  arsenate  of  lead  and  arsenite  of 
lime.  If  there  is  no  present  necessity  of 
spraying  for  scale,  that  is  a  reason  for 
thanksgiving,  but  as  it  may  become 
necessary  at  any  time,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  make  provision  so  that  a  steam¬ 
cooking  apparatus  may  be  added  when¬ 
ever  it  is  needed.  The  wind  blows  so  frequently  and 
costs  so  little  to  harness  and  use  that  it  seems  to  me 
in  most  cases  it  will  prove  the  most  economical  power 
to  use  for  pumping,  and  the  periods  of  calm  can  be 
provided  against  by  large  tank  capacity.  An  eight- 
foot  windmill  at  the  creek  connected  with  a  2(4x10- 
inch  cylinder  force  pump  and  with  1  (4-inch  pipe  run¬ 
ning  to  the  tank  would  probably  do  the  work  per¬ 
fectly,  or  a  two-horse  gasoline  engine  connected  with 
the  same  sized  pipe  and  pump  would  handle  it.  Choice 
of  power  must  be  decided  by  local  conditions. 

Rhode  Island.  h.  w.  heaton. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[livery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


DEATH  OF  PROF.  SLINGERLAND. 

M.  V.  Slingerland,  45  years  of  age,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economic  cnloinology  in  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  died  March  11  at  his  home 
in  Summit  avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  lie  had 
suffered  from  Bright’s  disease  for  years,  but 
a  hard  cold  contracted  a  week  before  brought 
on  a  climax.  Prof.  Slingerland  was  born  in 
Otto,  Cattaraugus  county,  in  18G4.  lie  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  had  been  a  teacher  there  since 
1899.  lie  had  also  been  the  entomologist 
of  the  New  York  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  was  a  member  of  the  Holland 
Society,  the  FIntomologieal  Society,  and  the 
Association  of  Economic  Entomologists.  He 
had  written  many  articles  on  insect  pests, 
bugs  and  plant  diseases.  He  had  also  pub¬ 
lished  several  hooks.  lie  was  one  of  the 
Slate  lecturers  at  many  farm  institutes  and 
was  recognized  as  an  authority  in  his  line. 


Mail  Delivery  Under  Difficulties. 

W.  E.  H.,  UUier  Co.,  N.  Y. — If  the  lock 
Oil  the  letter  box  froze  during  a  rainstorm 
so  the  carrier  could  not  open  it,  is  he  to  de¬ 
liver  the  mail  at  the  house  or  to  carry  it 
back  to  the  office? 

Ans. — While  rural  carriers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  use  every  reasonable  endeavor 
to  open  locks  on  mail  boxes  when  the 
locks  are  incrusted  with  ice  if  they  are 
unable  to  do  so  they  are  not  required  to 
go  to  patrons’  residences'  to  effect  the 
delivery  of  mail,  but  if  patrons’  resi¬ 
dences  are  not  within  hailing  distance 
and  some  one  can  call  at  the  carrier’s 
vehicle,  he  will  return  the  mail  to  the 
post  office  to  be  called  for,  or  deliver 
the  mail  on  his  next  trip,  if  possible. 

p.  v.  DEGRAW. 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Cutting  Back  Kieffers. 

31.  L.  M.j  Greenwood,  Va. — 1.  Will  It  in¬ 
jure  Kieffer  pear  trees  that  have  grown  to 
be  from  20  to  25  feet  high  to  cut  them 
hack  say  to  18  feet?  They  are  cone  shaped 
and  only  the  centres  have  grown  to  the 
above  mentioned  height.  2.  What  is  it  worth 
to  spray  per  day  with  a  power  outfit  run¬ 
ning  four  lines  of  hose,  we  furnishing  the 
outfit  and  a  man  to  run  same?  Is  it  usually 
done  by  the  day  or  the  number  of  gallons 
sprayed  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Kieffer  trees  can  be  cut  back 
in  that  way  with  very  little  injury  to 
the  tree.  Cut  out  the  center  back  to 
where  a  vigorous  side  branch  issues,  as 
there  then  will  not  be  such  a  large  after¬ 
growth  of  suckers.  If  the  wound  is  so 
large  that  it  will  not  heal  readily  it 
should  be  painted  with  white  lead  and 
oil.  The  severe  cutting  back  might  force 
a  very  soft  growth  which  would  be  more 
susceptible  to  pear  blight.  Kieffers  are 
thought  by  some  to  be  blight  proof  but 
I  have  seen  them  blight  severely  under 
certain  conditions.  2.  There  are  men  do¬ 
ing  power  spraying  in  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  running  from  two  to  four  leads 
of  hose,  although  two  leads  are  usually 
all  that  it  is  practical  to  use.  The  charge 
is  usually  so  much  per  day  for  outfit  and 
man  to  run  it.  B.  D.  v. 

Profits  in  Tomato  Canning. 

S.  F.  P.,  Fort  Gay,  W.  Va. — We  have  a 
cannery  near  ns  which  is  trying  to  interest 
faimers  in  tomatoes.  They  will  contract  at 
25  cents  per  bushel  delivered,  they  furnish¬ 
ing  seed  and  crates  for  delivery.  The  haul 
would  be  four  miles  with  fair  roads  at  that 
season  and  labor  at  75  cents  per  day.  Could 
a  farmer  expect  reasonable  profit  at  these 
prices? 

Ans. — I  have  grown  at  the  rate  of 
300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per  acre,  and, 
of  course,  at  that  rate  25  cents  per 
bushel  would  be  very  fair  pay.  How¬ 
ever,  the  ordinary  farmer  without  any 
horticultural  training  could  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  any  more  than  half  that  yield  per 
acre.  It  takes  some  experience  to 
grow  good  stocky  plants,  which  -re 
the  best  to  give  large  yields.  T  like  a 
clay  loam  soil  that  has  been  in  some 
hoed  crop  one  year;  sod  land  does 
not  do  so  well.  About  10  pounds  of 
well-rotted  barnyard  manure  should  be 
scattered  around  each  plant.  The  land 
should  be  plowed  early  and  be  prepared 
very  thoroughly.  Without  any  previous 
experience,  I  would  not  attempt  more 
than  two  acres  the  first  year.  After 
the  plants  are  grown  the  crop  can 


be  grown  and  harvested  about  as  eas¬ 
ily  as  the  corn  crop.  I  have  found  both 
home  and  commercial  canning  of  to¬ 
matoes  to  pay  well,  owing  to  the 
heavy  yield  of  the  crop  and  the  easi¬ 
ness  by  which  the  vegetable  can  be 
put  up.  I  would  advise  the  inquirer 
to  investigate  the  matter  of  canning 
his  own  tomato  crop.  He  can  pur¬ 
chase  a  simple  canning  outfit  for  about 
$50,  which  would  enable  him  to  put 
up  from  500  to  1,000  cans  per  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  labor  em¬ 
ployed.  The  local  merchants  usually 
prefer  ,the  hand-packed  tomatoes  to 
the  machine  packed.  With  a  little  care, 
the  hand-packed  goods  can  be  made 
almost  as  nice  as  fresh  tomatoes  that 
come  from  the  vines.  Herein  is  one 
of  the  main  points  that  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  small  home  canneries.  Then, 
again,  these  small  factories  save  the 
loss  when  there  is  a  glut  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  raw  material.  There  is  no 
expensive  machinery  lying  idle  to  rust 
out  when  not  in  use.  r.  h.  price. 

Virginia. 
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The  Best  Feeding 
Barley  Grown 

XJO  BARLEY  has  proved  so 
valuable  to  the  stock  raiser 
as  the  White  Hulless.  No 
other  can  compare  with  it  in 
earliness,  yield  and  quality.  It  is 
both  hulless  and  beardless.  It  will 
mature  in  from  60  to  90  days.  It 
yields  enormously,  from  3$  to  80 
bushels  to  the  acre.  As  a  feed  for 
horses,  cattle,  hoes,  poultry  and  all 
kinds  of  stock  it  is  especially  desir¬ 
able.  Makes  flue  hay  and  does  not 
lodge.  Price:  1  Bu.,*L50;  2  Bu.,  *2.80: 
10  Bu.,  $13.00.  — 

25th  Anniversary  Catalogue 

Pronounced  to  be  the  mostlnform- 

lng  and  complete, as  well  asthe  most 
handsome  seed  catalogue  over  pub'ished 
in  America.  It  offers  a  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  varieties  best  worth  growing: 
Grass  Seed,  Clover  Seed,  Alfalfa  Seed.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Oats,  Wheat,  Barley,  etc.;  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds, Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Corn,  Gar¬ 
den  Tools,  etc.  Every  one  of  the  152  pages 
is  filled  with  information  valuable  to  seed 
planters.  No  farm  or  garden  is  so  large 
or  so  small  that  this  book  will  not  assist 
to  greater  profits.  It  is  expensive  and 
cannot  be  distributed  indiscrim¬ 
inately,  but  we  will  send  it  free 
to  those  who  wish  to  buy  genu¬ 
ine,  high-grade  seeds. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co., 

Seedsmen 

Bridge  Sq.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BRAND  NEW 

So  are  my  prices.  Five  Grape  Vines  for  £Oc. 
postage  piepaid.  Your  choice  of  the  following 
varieties  :  Niagara,  Worden,  Concord,  and  Wood¬ 
cock’s  Seedling  1  will  make  an  assortmentof  two 
black  two  white  and  one  red,  or  all  five  of  any 
one  or  two  of  above  varieties.  These  are  all 
standard  varieties,  and  are  specially  adapted  to 
the  garden  and  home  use  and  will  not  last  long  at 
this  price. 

Prices  on  larger  quantities  furnished  on  request. 
J.  CLINTON  PtiET,  It.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Webster.  N.  Y. 

PflTATflF? — Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Carefully  grown 
I  U  I  n  I  U  LO  and  thoroughly  sprayed  during  season. 
18  acres,  1908,  averaged  238  bus.  per  acre.  Ten  bus.  and 
underat  31.25.  Over  10  bus.  81.00  F.O.B.  West  Rush, N.Y. 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  West  Rush,  New  York. 


Thielmanns— the  Seedsmen— carry  a  full  line  of 
Garden  and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty. 
Write  today  for  their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

The  Thielmann  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

PEACH  TREES 

Hardy  New  Kngland  Grown  Fine  Stock 
True  to  Name 

ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

Special  prices,  with  list  of  varieties,  now  ready. 
Send  for  it  to-day. 

BURR  NURSERIES. 

Box  Y,  Manchester,  Conn. 

Booklet  on  CATALfA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 
I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 
This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  fanning  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS.  B« i  ll,  Mechanicskurg,  Ohio 

KGRAPEVINES 

61>  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  T  ree*.  Ac.  BestRoot- 
ed  Stock.  Gennine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  Lewi*  lioesch,  Box  Ji ,  lrrduni»,N.r 

.Destroy  Tree  Pests. 

Kill  San  Jose  scale,  apple  scab,  fungi,  lice,  bugs, 
etc.  Thoroughly  spray  with 

Good’s  ha  1  c  Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  enemies  of  vegetation.  Fertilizes  the 
ground.  Nothing  injurious,  Used  and  endorsed  by 
U.  S,  I  jpartment  of  Agriculture. 

SO  lbs.,  $8.SO;  1011  lbs.,  $4.50;  larger  quantities  propor¬ 
tionately  less.  Write  for  booklet  “Manual  of  Plant 
Uis'-ases”— it’s  free. 

James  Good.  Original  Maker,  945  No.  Front  St.,Phila. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

Fromlto40H.P.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  feed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scrap  cake  mills.  Send  for 
our  catalog. 

^  Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


EVERY  HOME 


should  be  adorned  with 
Palms  and  other  leaf  and 
flowering  plants.  We  have  44 

greenhouses  full.  Also  have 
undreds  of  car  lots  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENT- 
AL  TREES.  Seeds,  Plants. 
Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  small 
size  Shrubs  and  Trees 
mailed  postpaid.  Safe  arrival 
end  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Immense  stock  of  SUPERB 
CAN  NAS,  the  queen  of  bed¬ 
ding  plants.  Direct  deal  will  save  you  money  and 
insure  you  the  best.  Elegant  168- page  Catalog  FREE. 
65  yeurs.  44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box  188  Painesvitle.  0. 


10  G 


Strong,  Hardy,  Two-year-old  AA 

rapevines*^™ 

Best  varieties— red.  white  and  black.  Just  the  kind 
for  planting  aronnd  the  house,  along  fences,  or  in  the 
garden.  We  also  offer  five  tliree-yeiir-eld  vine*  for 
$l.oo.  Will  hear  year  after  planting.  Our  valuable 
book, how  to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune, free  with  every 
order.  Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in  every 
garden.  T.  8.  HI  liltAlU)  COMPANY,  Graprdn,  NpeeUlixta. 

Katabti.hed  42  Years.  FRKDON1A,  ti.  Y. 


12  FRUIT  TREES 

Value  $1.90  for  98c 

1  Roosevelt,  2  Lombard,  1 
Bradshaw  Plum;  1  Mont¬ 
morency, 1  Windsor  Cherry; 
1  Niagara,  1  Elberta  Peach: 
1  Baldwin,  1  Dutchess  Apple;  1  Orange  Quince  anil 
1  Bartlett  Pear.  All  trees  first  class,  4  feet  high. 

12  Tree*  For  98  Cent*.  Send  us  a  1  ist  of  you  r  wants 
for  wholesale  prices  Write  for  free  catalog. 
JHALONKY  Bit  OH.  A  WFXLH,  llm  10  Unnviillc,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES— SHRUBS— ROSES 

Hai-dy,  thrifty,  well  developed,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  prices  which,  after  you  investigate  will  attract 
your  close  attention.  Assortment  and  quality  unsur¬ 
passed.  Catalogue  free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen,  Geneva,  New  York. 

UU  II  IT  Apples.Pears, Plums, Chernes, Peaches. 
|  nUI  Grape  Vines.  Roses,  etc.  The  Best 
_____  Prices;  the  Best  Trees.  Send  for  new 
iRr  r\  illus.  catalog;  it’s  free. 

I  IlklitJ  FRU1TLAND  NURSERIES. 

J.  Faerber,  311  Winton  Road  North,  Rochester, N.Y 

BARTLETT  &  CLAPPS  FAV.  PEAR 

Our  trees  are  fresh  dug  in  the  Spring  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction.  We  grow  all  varieties  of 
Fruits,  Asparagus,  etc.  Send  for  colored  plate  of 
the  GREENY,  the  hest  Plum  there  is.  Address 
L’AMOREAUX  NURSERIES,  Schoharie,  N,  Y. 

YEARLING  FRUIT  TREES 

Standard  and  Doiic.in  Apples.  Cherry,  Pear  &  Plum, 
Grown  for  our  own  use.  Tartar  King  Oats,  $1.15 
bu.  Saeksfree.  SAMUEL  FRASER, Geneseo,  N.Y. 

MILLIONS  OF  TREES 

PLANTS  VINES,  ROSES  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted  I  E.  ILGENFRITZ  SONS  CO. 
The  MONROE  NURSERY.  Monroe  Michigan. 

California  Privet. 

Fine,  bushy,  1, 2,  3  and  4  feet.  Cuttings  of  same. 
Lombardy  and  Carolina  Poplars,  nice,  young,  8,  9 
and  10  feet.  A  few  thousand  Peach  Trees,  clean, 
thriftv  growth.  Asparagus  Roots.  Berry  Plants, 
etc.  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees,  etc. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses  and  Plants  of  all  kinds  at 
CALL’S  NURSERIES,  PERRY,  O. 
Call  deals  direct  with  his  customers  and 
thousands  of  the  best  fruft-growers  are 
his  customers.  Write  him  for  Price 
List. 


FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER 


New  and 


Trees 

Shrubs,  Roses 
Evergreens 
Fruits 

Hardy  Plants 

Best  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
No  Agents.  Commissions  saved. 
Collections  unequalled. 

Beautiful  Illustrated  Descriptive 
100  page  Catalogue  and  Guide  mailed 
free  upon  request. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 

Established  1840  Box  K  ,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


YORK  STATE  GROWN. 


■k  !■  ■■  We  offer  you  the  hardiest 

I  111  I  ■  g  and  choicest  Fruit  and  Orna- 
I  I  I  Im  ki  mental,  also  Small  Fruit, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Our 
prices  are  right  for  quality.  We  charge  nothing  for 
packing  and  boxiog.  We  gusraotee  safe  arrival.  Get 
our  Catalog  before  placing  your  order,  A  postal  Card 
will  bringit.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester, N.Y* 


PARK’S  FIQM!J«,Val.tr»: 

l  iinil  U  also  Aster,  Phlox.  Coxcomb,  Pansy, Pink 

worth  50c,  All  Free  if  you  write  me  a  letter,  not  a  postal' 

SMB"*  AND  WHEN  WRITING  why  not  enclose  10  cts  for 

Park’s  Floral  Magazine,  a  chnrmingillustr’d 
monthly,  bright  as  a  Marigold,  1  year,  with  pkt  Double 
Petunia,  and  Package  of  1000  kinds,  for  a  big  crazy  bed. 

3  lots  25c.  Club  with  friends.  GE0.W.  PARK,  A3,  La  Park.  Pa. 


34  YEARS  GROWING 

EVERGREENS 

and  Forest  trees.  Over  38 
tested  hardy  varieties.  All 
Nursery  grown.  We  have 
over  60  millions  and  ship 
safely  to  all  parts  of  tho 
country.  Our  trees  live 
and  grow,  because  they 
have  good  roots.  Largo  as 
veil  as  small  trees  supplied. 

$4.00  and  up  per  thousand. 

Our  new  catalog  is  a  mine  of  Information.  You  can 
have  a  beautiful  Windbreak,  Hedge,  Shelterbelt  or 
Screen  with  the  hardiest  of  Evergreens  at  a  very  low 
cost.  Our  Bargain  Bbeet  describes  50  bargain  lots  from 
$1.00  per  100  and  up.  Millions  of  Nursery  grown  Forest 
trees.  Shade  and  Ornamentals,  Shrubs.  Roses  and  Vines. 
Send  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Bargain  sheet. 

Evergreen  Specialist 
Box  212,  Dundee,  Illinois 


D.  HILL 


Peach  Trees 


$3  to  $7  per 

100. 

Myf.r  <fc  Son, 

llrltlgevUle,  Pel. 


Our  New  1909  Catalog  Just  Out. 
An  iuvaiuabie  hardbook  to  the  in¬ 
tending  planter.  The  best  varieties 
of  Peaches  and  other  fruit  trees  and 


forty  varieties  of  strawberry 
BARNES 


,  how  to  grow  them  successfully.  Over 

evry  plants;  a  book  brimful  of  good  things:  write  for  it. 

BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  8,  Ya 


alesville.  Conn. 


SPECIAL  VALUES  It  C  C  A  50  CHERRIES  <t  C  CA 
_ _ _  FOR  30  DAYS.  60  PLUMS  5>V/i\JU 

Beautiful  writ  formed,  welt  rooted  *  year  tree*,  3*4  to  5  ft.  Your  choice  Delivered  to  all  New  England  points;  also  In  N.  Y., 
N.J.,  Pa.,  Ohio, Mich.,  Ind.  and  Ill.  Many  oilier  attractive  offers  in  our  complete  catalogue — it  is  free.  Hundreds  of  Ktual  real- 
era  are  familiar,  by  teat,  with  the  valuea  wc  have  ottered  through  these  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I,ct  ns  send 

you  the  history  of  one  of  the  moat  productive  11  year  old  Apple  orchards  in  Western  New  York,  planted  on  the 
Filler  System.  Katalilished  l»t 7  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  13,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


$S.oo  per 

AND  UR.  FREIGHT  PREPAID 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  that  describes  over  400  Varieties  and  tells 
how  two  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  found  we  were  reliable 


W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON, 


Seneca,  New  York 


PATTERSON’S 


Special  MARCH  Prices. 


BUSINESS  PRICES  FOR  THE  HUSTLING  0RCHARD1ST. 


BRIGHT,  CLEAN 
HEALTHY  STOCK 


100,000  PEACH  TREES 


COMMERCIAL 

VARIETIES 


Fully  described  in  handsome,  free  FRUIT  Catalogue. 

PATTERSON  NURSERY  COMPANY,  -  -  Stewartstown,  Pennsylvania. 


TREES 


Samples  of 

Green’s  Prices: 


A c  pCUT  ftCCCD  One  Crawford  Peach  tree,  1  best  New  Diploma  Currant, 
sv  ucn  I  urren,  I  Niagara  White  Grape,  I  Live  Forever  hardy  Rose¬ 
bush,  all  delivered  at  your  home,  by  mail,  for  25  cents. 


PDCCIIIC  nni  I  AD  nCCCD  Fourteen  trees  for  $1.00,  as  follows: 
UltttH  o  UULLAn  UtTElla  8  Plum  trees,  2  Burbank,  2  Lombard, 
2  Thanksgiving  and  2  Abundance;  1  Bartlett  Pear,  2  Elberta  Peach,  1  Rich¬ 
mond  and  1  Montmorency  hardy  Cherry  trees,  2  Live  Forever  Rosebushes. 
Express  Collect.  All  for  $1.00.  Trees  about  4  to  5  feet  high,  2  years  old. 


(2DCCIHC  DIP  nCCCD  Fifty  Plum  trees,  your  choice,  about  4  to  5 
UHCLI1  O  Dili  urren.  feet  high,  2  years  old,  for  $3.00.  50  Cherry 
trees,  your  choice,  about  4  to  5  feet  high, 2  years  old,  $5.00.  Cash  with  order. 

Send  to-day  for  our  72-page  FRUIT  CATALOG,  137  fruit  pictures, 
etc.,  and  a  copy  of  BIG  FRUIT  MAGAZINE,  all  a  gift  to  you.  Estab¬ 
lished  30  years.  Capital,  $100,000. 

BOOK  WORTH  A  DOLLAR  FOR  10  CENTS.  Send  10  cents  for 
postage  and  mailing  Green’s  Book  on  Fruit  Growing. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  Box  40,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Care  of  a  Young  Orchard. 

E.  M.  8.  Eortli  Hampton,  N.  II . — I 
have  a  young  apple  orchard,  trees  set  in 
Spring  of  1908.  in  rows  38  feet  apart, 
with  trees  20  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  one- 
half  of  the  trees  being  tillers.  Last  sea¬ 
son  the  land  was  plowed  and  harrowed  be¬ 
fore  trees  were  set,  and  harrowing  con¬ 
tinued  till  middle  of  August,  when  piece 
was  sown  to  Red  clover  and  Cow-horn 
turnips.  The  turnips  made  a  fair  growth, 
but  the  clover  is  small,  and  not  over  an 
inch  or  two  high.  My  plan  is  to  plow 
this  Spring  and  plant  Early  Canada  flint 
corn,  taking  care  not  to  plant  too  close 
to  the  trees.  I  do  not  know  of  any  corn 
of  this  variety  having  been  planted  in  this 
vicinity,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  it 
should  be  planted  at  same  time  as  ordi¬ 
nary  flint  corn,  which  is  usually  planted 
May  8  to  15.  I  shall  have  little  or  no 
stable  manure  for  the  piece,  and  intend 
to  use  chemicals.  What  composition  of 
fertilizer  would  you  recommend  on  this 
ground,  and  how  much  in  quantity  per 
acre?  The  land  has  been  under  crops  for 
several  years  previous  to  last  year,  and 
is  in  fair  condition.  I  shall  use  fertilizer 
for  the  trees  in  addition  to  that  used  for 
the  corn.  I  wonder  if  it  would  he  prac¬ 
ticable  to  sow  some  cover  crop  at  the  last 
cultivation  of  the  corn,  and  if  so,  what 
would  be  best  to  use?  Otherwise  the  land 
would  be  bare  through  the  Winter.  I 
think  we  are  too  far  north  for  Crimson 
clover.  Would  you  advise  broadcasting 
the  fertilizer  for  corn,  or  would  it  better 
be  applied  in  the  hill? 

Ans. — We  have  found  flint  corn  one 
of  the  best  crops  for  a  young  orchard. 
Be  careful  to  leave  a  wide  space  be¬ 
tween  the  tree  rows  and  the  first  rows 
of  corn.  The  trees  need  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Plant  the  corn  as  early  as  is 
safe  in  your  latitude,  and  give  the 
most  thorough  culture.  The  trouble 
with  a  late  crop  among  young  trees  is 
that  too  much  cultivation  late  in  the 
season  causes  a  late  growth  of  tender 
wood,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  killed 
in  Winter.  When  trees  are  well  fer¬ 
tilized  and  cultivated  they  make  a 
strong  growth.  Unless  that  growth  is 
checked  in  some  way  after  August, 
there  will  be  trouble.  Most  of  those 
who  practice  high  culture  stop  working 
the  ground  after  July,  and  either  let 
the  weeds  grow  or  sow  some  cover 
crop,  which  will  take  moisture  and  plant 
food  that  would  otherwise  go  to  the  trees. 
One  thing  we  like  about  mulching  is 
that  the  trees  make  a  slower  and  more 
solid  growth  than  when  cultivated.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  planting  the  corn 
early  is  that  you  can  sow  the  cover 
crop  earlier  and  get  a  larger  growth 
before  Winter.  If  you  want  to  mix 
the  chemicals  yourself  you  can  hardly 
do  better  than  to  follow  the  article  on 
page  195.  The  mixtures  given  there 
are  excellent  for  the  North.  If  you 
buy  a  ready-mixed  fertilizer  try  to  get 
one  with  much  the  same  analysis  as 
given  for  corn.  We  should  use  at 
least  GOO  pounds  per  acre  broadcast,  in 
this  way  you  will  feed  the  trees,  the 
corn  and  the  cover  crop.  For  the  lat¬ 
ter  we  should  sow  rye  at  the  last 
cultivation  of  the  corn. 


Value  of  Fertilizers;  Moon’s  Influence  on 
Planting. 

0.  H.  B.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. — IIow 
much  nitrogen  is  there  in  100  pounds  of 
nil  rate  of  soda  and  what  is  the  commercial 
value  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  100  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda?  IIow  much  phosphoric 
acid  iu  100  pounds  of  ground  bone,  and 
what  is  the  commercial  value  of  the  acid 
in  the  100  pounds?  IIow  much  potash  in 
100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  what 
is  the  commercial  value  of  the  potash  in 
the  100  pounds  of  muriate?  Did  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department  is¬ 
sue  any  bulletin  on  the  experiments  in 
planting  of  seeds  on  the  different  phases 
of  the  moon,  and  if  so  tell  me  how  I 
can  get  one? 

Ans. — The  average  sample  of  nitrate 
contains  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen — or  16 
pounds  in  100.  The  commercial  value 
depends  upon  the  price.  If  a  ton  of 
nitrate  cost  $55,  100  pounds  will  cost 
$27.50,  which  means  17.1  cents  per 
pound  of  nitrogen.  An  average  sample 
of  ground  bone  contains  25  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  muriate  of 
potash,  50  per  cent  actual  potash.  Figure 
out  the  price  charged  for  these  chem¬ 
icals,  and  you  will  get  the  commercial 


value  per'  pound.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  Department  has  issued  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  the  moon’s  influence.  For 
these  bulletins  write  the  Publication 
Bureau  of  the  Department. 

THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  ERRORS. 

The  American  Florist  prints  the  follow- 
ing  reply  to  an  article  by  our  correspondent, 
J.  II.  Bollinger,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bollinger 
gives  several  instances  where  seeds  have 
proved  disappointing : 

“While  Mr.  Bollinger  here  mentions  two 
aggravated  cases  of  disappointing  results 
from  his  seed  purchases,  he  fails  to  name 
any  general  percentage  of  errors  which  he 
has  experienced  in  dealing  with  seedsmen. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  subject  of  error  in 
the  seedsman's  work  should  be  considered 
on  the  same  basis  as  all  error  applicable  to 
human  effort  in  other  industries.  There  is 
no  dry  goods  merchant,  grocer  or  druggist 
whose  annual  business  will  not  show  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  error.  Cases  will  occur 
in  which  goods  ordered  aud  paid  for  mys¬ 
teriously  disappear  and  are  never  found, 
aud  for  which  money  must  be  repaid  to  the 
customer  or  order  refilled.  Cloths,  ribbons 
and  manufactured  articles  are  often  found 
deficient  in  qirality.  Canned  goods,  sugar 
and  cod  fish  are  occasionally  of  poor  quality. 
Drugs  of  materially  different  nature  from 
those  sold  are  sometimes  delivered,  all  of 
which  proves  that  so  long  as  ‘to  err  is 
human’  there  will  be  well  grounded  com¬ 
plaints  made  and  adjusted  in  every  mercan¬ 
tile  house,  whether  that  of  the  seedsman, 
druggist,  or  grocer. 

“The  question  then,  as  it  relates  to  the 
seedsman,  whose  products  from  every  part 
of  the  world  number,  with  a  large  mail  or¬ 
der  house,  3,500  varieties,  is  whether  these 
contain  any  larger  percentage  of  items  sub¬ 
ject  to  criticism  and  unsatisfactory  to  the 
buyer  than  do  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  articles  of  merchandise  handled  by  other 
trades.  A  further  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  seed 
items  are  produced  in  foreign  lands,  labeled 
in  a  strange  language,  carried  5,000  miles 
or  more  and  handled  under  different  cus¬ 
toms.  Conditions  of  soil,  temperature  and 
climate  must  also  carry  a  further  allowance. 
If.  after  considering  all  of  the  above,  it  is 
proven  by  well-conducted  tests  and  by  re¬ 
liable  statistics  of  other  trades  that  the  sCed 
trade  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  un¬ 
righteousness  than  any  other  industry,  then 
radical  remedies  should  be  sought,  not 
sooner.  And  in  spite  of  the  present  half 
crazy  tendency  to  legislate,  it  seems  to  us 
that  no  legislative  action  affecting  the  seed 
industry  bearing  a  prison  penalty  for  error 
should  be  inaugurated  without  ample  proof 
that  this  industry  is  so  far  out  of  line 
with  the  other  merchandising  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  it  should  be  singled  out  and  made 
a  special  target  for  proposed  drastic  laws.” 


C.  S.,  Grand  Ilaven,  Mich.,  page  163, 
asks  how  to  rid  a  piece  of  land  of  quack 
grass.  He  will  find  it  a  slow  and  tedious 
process  with  any  hoed  crop,  as  the  quack 
is  growing  its  best  licks,  root  and  branch, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  hoeing,  and 
every  root  cut  off  when  hoeing,  if  any 
portion  of  it  is  left  underground,  will  send 
up  a  new  growth.  If  I  had  this  quack  to 
contend  with  I  should  plow  the  piece  very 
deep  about  .June  1,  and  sow  it  to  buck¬ 
wheat,  li/2  bushel  per  acre,  and  when  it 
got  into  full  bloom  and  before  any  seed 
formed  plow  the  whole  crop  under  and  sow 
two  bushels  of  Winter  rye  and  one  peck  cf 
Timothy  seed  per  acre.  If  the  land  is  a 
lose  gravelly  soil,  T  would  givp  jt  a 
thorough  rolling,  and  in  the  following 
Spring  about  April  7  I  would  sow  eight 
pounds  large  Red  clover  or  four  pounds  Al- 
sike  seed  to  the  acre;  if  the  clover  seed 
could  be  sowed  on  about  one  inch,  of  light 
new  snow  so  much  the  better.  As  soon  as 
the  ground  is  settled  after  the  Spring  rains 
roll  again.  The  rye  can  be  cut  green,  or 
as  soon  as  the  grain  is  formed,  and  yet 
in  the  dough,  and  makes  a  very  good 
quality  of  hay,  or  it  may  be  left  to  ripen 
and  harvested  in  the  usual  way  for  grain. 
Rye  straw  in  bundles  commands  a  good 
price  in  the  city  for  bedding  in  fancy 
stables,  as  it  wears  and  the  horses  will  not 
eat  it.  Rye  grain  is  worth  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  bushel  in  almost  any  market.  In 
plowing  under  the  buckwheat,  first  hitch 
your  team  to  the  wliifiletrees  and  drive 
around  the  piece;  this  will  knock  down  the 
buckwheat  so  you  can  get  a  start  with 
the  plow.  Then  fasten  a  heavy  chain  to 
the  end  of  the  evener  next  the  buckwheat 
to  be  turned  under,  and  the  whole  crop  will 
be  turned  under.  You  will  get  a  big  crop 
of  rye,  a  good  catch  of  seeding,  and  your 
quack  will  be  gone.  F.  D.  SQUIERS. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Quantify, 
and  Quality 


Trade 

Mark 

Regis¬ 

tered 
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It  does  produce 
more  good  material 
for  the  silo  than  any 
other  variety.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  Its 
record  proves  it.  See 
the  letters  in  our  book 
from  prominent  grow¬ 
ers. 

It  grows  taller,  often 

20  ft.,  is  shorter  joint¬ 
ed  and  produces  more 
leaves  and  broader 
leaves  and  more  ears 
than  any  other  variety. 

64  Tons 
Per  Acre 

is  not  an  unusual  crop 
with  Eureka.  It  has 
been  the  standby  for 

21  years  and  keeps 
getting  better.  Plant 
it  this  year,  and  you'll 
always  plant  it.  First 
used  most  extensively 
in  the  east,  it  is  now  in 
demand  in  every  stato 
in  the  Union. 

Don’t  Be  Deceived 

There  Is  only  one  genu¬ 
ine  Eureka  corn,  and  we 
control  the  entire  stock  of 
seed.  And  we  never  have 
enough  to  go  round.  The 
demand  will  be  greater 
than  ever  this  year. 

Order  Early 

or  your  order  may  be  re¬ 
turned  unfilled.  Many 
were  disappointed  lust 
year. 

Write  today  for  a  copy 
of  our  Free  Book.  Tells 
all  about  Eureka  and 
other  forage  crops,  gives 
prices  and  describes  our 
Farm  Implements,  Tools, 
Seeds,  etc.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  now. 

Eloss  Brothers  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


DIBBLE’S 


SjgLQGjJl 


POTATOES 

See  Salzer’s  catalog  page  129. 

Largest  growers  of  seed  potatoes  and  early  I 
vegetables  in  the  world.  Big  catalog  free:  or, 
send  16c  in  stamps  and  receive  catalog  and! 
1000  kernels  each  of  onions,  carrots,  celery, 
radishes,  1500  lettuce,  rutabaga,  turnips,  100 
parsley,  100  tomatoes,  100  melons,  1200 
charming  flower  seeds,  in  all  10,000  kernels, 
easily  worth  $1.00  of  any  man’s  money.  Or, 

I  send  20c  and  we  add  one  pkg.  of  Earliest 
Peep  O’Day  Sweet  Com. 

THE  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LaCrosse,  Wia. 


•Sold 
Under 
Throe 
Warrants 

We  Bell  all  onr  seeds  under  three  warrants 
which  practically  cover  all  risks.  This  is  the 
reason  the  largest  gardeners  and  planters  in  the 
country  sow 

GREGORY’S  Seeds 

They  take  no  chances.  Everyone  Interested  in 
vegetable  and  flower  growing  should  send  for 

Cregory’s  Seed  Dook — Id’s  FREu 

Write  to-day  for  a  copy. 

■1-  J-  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $-10.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invito  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  J5ROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


FARM  SEEDS. 

We  are  Recleaners  and  Dealers  in  Red, 
Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Crimson  and  White  Clovers; 
also  Timothy,  Barley,  Seed  Oats  and  Corn  and 
a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write 
for  price  list  and  catalogue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

SOUTHERN  White  Hhrsc-Tooili  Corn,  is 
the  Kecognized  Seed  for  Ensilage.—  Buy 

direct  from  11  producer  that  lias  a  seed  ot'  20  years’ 
successive  selection.  Single  bushel,  $2.00:  carload, 
$1.50.  Any  quantity  desired  can  bo  furnished.  For 
further  particulars  and  information  write  to 

DR.  J.  H.  HEWITT,  Lynnhaven,  Va. 


SEED  POTATOES 

All  the  standard  kinds, 

Six  Weeks,  Ohios,  Quick  Crop, 
Bovee,  Fortune,  Northers,  Queens, 
Rose,  Hebrons,  Cobblers,  Hountains, 
Maines,  Carmans,  Raleighs,  Giants 
and  many  others. 

Also  our  four  new  potatoes,  that  are  not 
only  the  best  yielders  out  of  over  a  thousand 
varieties  tested,butaro  pronounced  absolutely 

BLIGHT-PROOF 

by  several  hundred-  of  our  customers  who 
have  grown  them  during  the  last  three  years. 

Illustrated  Catalog  fully  describing  our 
Northern  grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn, 
Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  and  containing  testi¬ 
monial  letters  from  scores  of  our  satisfied 
customers,  sent  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WE  have  this  year  the  largest  and  finest  crop 
of  CLOVER  SEED  ever  grown.  Write  us 
for  samples  and  prices.  Address. 

S.  BASll  &  CO.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


M  SENSATION  — Great  yleliler,  (weight 

B  M**  I  40  Urn.  per  bn. )  Also  seed  Coni, Potatoes, 

—  ®  Alfalfa,  Cow  Peas  and  Clover  Seed 

Samples  and  catalogue  free.  Theo.  Burt  A  Sous,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


riHGLADIOLUS'^ 
BULBLETS 

200  for  25c 

Do  you  love  (lowers?  I  do  and 
I  wanteveryonetohaveplenty. 
My  special  hobby  is  the  Gladi¬ 
olus,  and  I  have  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the 
world.  I  have  nearly  1,000 
varities,  many  of  them  6 
inches  across — every  color 
of  the  rainbow — will  grow 
anywhere. 

Just  for  a  Starter 

Send  me  25c  and  I  will  mail 
you  200  bulblets  of  my 
finest  varities  (1,000  for 
$1.00)  postpaid,  with  full 
cultural  instructions.  Some 
will  bloom  this  year,  and 
all  will  make  large  bulbs 
which  will  bloom  and  mul¬ 
tiply  next  year.  Large 
bulbs  ready  to  bloom,  30c 
per  dozen.  Rare  varieties 
more. 

Field’*  Seed  Book  Free 

I  wrote  it  myself— 20  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  it— just  what  you  want 
to  know  about  flowers,  farm  and 
garden  seeds.  Tells  bow  I  test 
and  guarantee  them  to  make  good. 
Write  today  before  the  bulbs  a  nd 
books  are  gone. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  ,J& 


You  will  be  satisfied  with  the  products  of 

Burpee’s  “Seeds  that  Grow” 

Shall  we  mail  you  our  New  Complete  Catalog? 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 


errne  at  one-half 

E.  \J  City  Seedsmen  Prices  S 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds—It’s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL,  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  in 

country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS 


Six  varieties  of  Healthy,  Thrifty,  one  and  two  year  old 
Roots.  Also  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Strawberry  Plants,  Vines,  California  Privet,  Garden 
Tools,  Spray  Pumps  and  mixtures.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  valuable  Spraying  Chart.  It’s  free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins.  Box  K,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Big  Sunflowers, — The  seed  from 
which  these  big  sunflowers. — shown  at 
Fig.  121,  page  295 — were  grown  came 
from  Burpee.  The  plants  were  grown 
hy  R.  G.  Bently,  of  Connecticut.  The 
tallest  plant  is  nine  feet  high,  with  a 
flower  four  feet,  three  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Certainly  “a  big  sun¬ 
flower.” 


Ol&g  S  I IMpR°VED  DANVERS 

m  I  \J  ill  YELLOW  GLOBE 

A  superior  strain  for  market  or  private  use.  Heaviest  yielder.best 
color,  quick  grower.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Seeds  we 
have— our  price's,  etc.  1909  catalogue  we  mail  for  the  asking. 

H.  E.  FISKE  SEED  CO., 

12  and  13  F&neuil  Hall  Square,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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HOW  TO  KILL  TREES. 

Girdling  in  Spring. 

The  attempt  of  C.  K.  (see  R.  N.  Y., 
page  967)  to  kill  poplar  trees  by  “cutting 
around  them”  (I  suppose  he  means 
girdling  them)  in  the  dark  of  the  moon 
in  August  was  not  the  best  way  to 
secure  the  end  desired.  If  he  had 
girdled  them  in  early  Spring  and  left 
the  trees  standing,  they  would  have 
been  dead,  root  and  top,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  and  no  sprouts  would  have 
troubled  him.  In  girdling,  only  the 
bark  should  be  removed,  leaving  sap 
wood  uninjured,  thus  allowing  sap  to 
pass  freely  to  the  top,  which  will  make 
the  usual  growth  until  late  Summer, 
when  the  leaves  will  begin  to  turn  yel¬ 
low  and  fall.  This  growth  is  made 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  roots, 
which  thus  become  very  weak,  and  if  the 
supply  of  nourishment  gathered  by  the 
leaves  is  cut  off  by  girdling,  the  roots 
die  and  cannot  send  up  sprouts.  Trees 
make  growth  in  Spring,  and  until  about 
July  1,  from  nourishment  stored  in 
their  tissues  the  previous  season.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  such  nourishment  is  gathered 
by  the  leaves  and  passed  on  to  the  roots 
tli  rough  the  new  cambium  layer  to 
make  new  root  growth.  If  this  nour¬ 
ishment  for  the  root  is  cut  off  by  gird¬ 
ling  the  root  will  die,  for  it  must 
make  a  new  cambium  layer  each  year 
to  retain  life.  Dead  roots  can  neither 
send  up  sprouts  nor  nourish  the  top 
the  next  season. 

The  superstition  about  cutting  brush 
in  the  dark  of  the  moon  in  August 
or  any  other  time  of  the  moon,  is 
sheer  nonsense.  The  moon  has  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
they  would  grow  grow  just  as  well  if 
there  was  no  moon.  The  sun  is  the 
sole  source  of  power  to  make  plant 
growth.  Its  light  and  heat  make  the 
plants  grow,  and  when  those  diminish 
or  fail,  the  plants  become  dormant,  or 
die.  In  some  sections  of  the  country 
it  is  common  practice  to  clear  off  the 
forest  by  girdling  the  trees  in  Spring 
instead  of  cutting  them  down.  The 
trees  are  left  standing,  and  are  dead 
and  lifeless  the  next  season,  and  the 
ground  is  cultivated  for  crops.  As  the 
trees  arc  dead,  root  and  top,  the  roots 
soon  decay  and  the  trees  fall  and  are 
removed,  leaving  the  land  clear  of 
stumps.  The  fact  that  perennial  plants 
make  growth  in  Spring  from  nourish¬ 
ment  stored  in  roots,  thus  weakening 
the  roots,  can  be  made  of  use  in  de¬ 
stroying  many  noxious  weeds.  Brush  of 
all  kinds,  and  plants  like  quack  grass 
and  thistles,  and  such  like,  which  grow 
in  Spring  from  nourishment  stored  in 
the  roots,  should  not  be  attacked  in 
early  Spring,  or  late  Autumn,  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  destruction  easily.  Let 
such  plants  grow  until  in  bloom  or  a 
little  later,  then  when  the  roots  are 
weakened  from  early  growth  of  top, 
cut  them  down  or  plow  up,  and  the 
labor  of  destroying  them  will  be  much 
less  than  if  attempted  at  any  other  sea¬ 
son.  M.  MORSE. 


Experience  With  Japan  Plums. 

My  experience  is  very  limited  as  com¬ 
pared  with  W.  H.  S.,  page  196.  However, 
it  all  points  the  other  way.  Ten  years 
ago  I  planted  five  Abundance  and  two  Bur¬ 
bank  Japan  plums,  alternating  them  in  a 
row  with  Lombard  and  Bradshaw.  To 
date  wc  have  had  less  than  one  bushel 
from  the  Abundance  trees,  and  the  quality 
is  so  poor  when  canned  as  compared  with 
the  Lombard  that  they  are  not  worth  the 
trouble.  We  shall  grub  them  out  and  plant 
others.  Burbank  has  given  us  two  crops, 
but  the  quality  is  not  worth  ljoasting  of. 
Both  of  these  varieties  bloom  freely,  but 
fail  to  set  fruit.  They  were  cultivated  for 
a  few  years,  but  are  now  in  sod,  and  are 
mulched  with  what  grows  about  them. 
Another  tree,  the  Ilale,  planted  in  hen- 
yard  seven  years,  has  never  borne  a  single 
fruit.  There  may  be  better  varieties,  but 
I  know  of  none  that  is  satisfactory  here. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  d.  w.  southard. 

The  recent  articles  on  Japan  plums  make 
manifest  the  desirability  of  getting  reports 
on  the  subject  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  where  this  class  of  plums  is  grown, 
for  it  is  plain  that  the  Japanese  and 
hybrid  plums  are  what  may.  be  termed 
local  fruits.  They  may  do  well  in  one 
place,  while  in  another,  not  far  removed 
they  will  be  a  decided  failure.  If  all 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  have 
grown,  or  attempted  to  grow,  this  class 
of  plums  in  commercial  quantities,  will 
make  a  report  on  the  behavior  of  the 
different  varieties  as  observed  by  them,  it 
will  result  in  a  mass  of  information  that 
will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  those 
who  contemplate  planting.  In  this  lo¬ 
cality,  southern  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
Miami  silt  loam  and  near  the  sea  level, 
I  have  had  six  years  experience  with  a 
thousand  or  more  planted  of  the  following 
varieties:  Abundance,  Burbank,  Red  June, 
Wickson,  Chabot,  Climax,  Combination, 
Waugh,  Gonzales,  Goosedye,  and  Doris;  a 
list  that  covers  many  crosses  of  different 
strains,  I  must  say  that  practically  all 
have  been  failures,  with  the  possible  cr 
ception  of  Burbank  and  Red  June,  and 
even  two,  these  have  not  given  results  that 
'would  lead  me  to  plant  them  again  if  I 
were  to  set  out  another  orchard.  Burbank 
grows  prodigiously  for  a  few  years  and 
then  becomes  feeble  and  prone  to  die  back. 
Red  June  has  grown  less  freely,  and  ap¬ 
pears  hardier,  but  so  far  has  borne  very 
sparingly.  The  same  story  is  essentially 
true  in  the  other  orchards  I  have  seen, 
and  while  most  growers  are  enthusiastic 
at  first  over  the  growth  of  the  trees  and 
the  fine  appearance  of  the  fruit,  the  rapid 
depreciation  in  vigor  and  fruitfulness  has 
been  very  disappointing,  while  the  poor 
quality  of  the  entire  group,  so  far  as  I 
have  tested  it,  does  not  tend  to  foster  the 
habit  of  plum  eating,  which  I  consider  a 
very  bad  feature,  for  it  should  be  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  every  fruit  grower’s  pro¬ 
gramme  to  produce  fruit  so  good  that  who¬ 
ever  tastes  once  is  filled  with  longing  for 
more  and  more.  h.  w.  heaton. 

Rhode  Island. 


Value  of  Selected  Scions. 

In  order  to  get  materials  for  our  ex¬ 
periment  upon  the  value  of  heredity  and 
scion  selection  in  improving  the  yield  and 
quality  of  apples,  we  defeire  to  locate  the 
best  trees  possible  of  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties.  To  obtain  those  that  are 
best  under  Pennsylvania  conditions  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  But  anyone  anywhere  knowing  of 
distinctly  superior  trees  of  any  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  indicated  below,  will  kindly  send  the 
facts  to  J.  P.  Stewart  of  the  Department 
of  Experimental  Horticulture,  at  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.  :  Stayman  Winesap,  Baldwin, 
Smokehouse,  Rome  (Beauty),  Maiden  Blush, 
Early  Ripe,  Esopus  (Spitzenburg),  Tomp¬ 
kins  King,  Northern  Spy,  Jonathan,  Grimes, 
Paragon,  Summer  Rambo,  Williams  Red, 
Salome.  jno.  p.  stewart. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
THAT  GROW.” 

All  standard  varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Currant  and  Grape  Plants  and  Asparagus 
Roots  in  Assortment.  Warranted  Trne-to-name, 
and  of  Grade  represented.  Catalog,  with  Cultural 
Instructions,  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  11,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


pARHIgjK  ON  THE  STRAWBERRY 

A  practical  treatise  on  Strawberry 
Culture  by  L.  J.  Farmer,  who  has 
spent  25  yrs.  among  berries. ' ‘Worth 
its  weight  in  gold”  but  costs  only 
25c,  coin  or  stamps.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Send  for  complete 
catalogue  of  Berry  Fruit  plants, 
FREE.  Ad.  L.  J.  Farmer  Nurseries, 
Box  920.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


|  choice  STRAWBERRIES 

Fresh  dug,  high-grade 
plants.  Valuable  informa¬ 
tion  about  varieties.  Cat¬ 
alog  FREE. 

OThe  Flansburgb  &  Palter  Co.  - 

Box  1 4  Leslie,  Mich 


40  @  15?  =  $6.00 
40  ®  10?  =  4.00 


SEND 


Your  selec¬ 
tion.  List 
Cool  Spring.  Del. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

AND  FLOWERS.  Send  for  Price  List  of  Trans¬ 
planted,  Well-Hardened  Plants. 

THE  J-  E.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conyngham,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  $2.00  for  1000  plants  ;  40  varieties  finest 
Tennessee  grown.  Free  Catalog.  JOHN  Light- 
FOOT.  Dept.  36.  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  drape  au<l  Currant  Plants 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

17th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  H.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow. 

Leading  Varieties.  Blackberry, 

Black  and  Red  Raspberry.  Positive¬ 
ly  true  to  name,  no  substitutions. 

Lowest  price.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT, 

Bastings,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

30  of  the  Best  Varieties. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 
BASIL  PERRY,  Box  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del, 

pi  rn  U  ■  DV— RECORD  BREAKING  STOCK 
ULtN-lnAnT  of  strawberry  plants. 
50,000  quarts  now  grown  on  one  acre -my  system. 
Send  for  Chart.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

300  Strawberry  Plants  $1 

Free.  WM.  PERRY,  Co 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^g.AST.  KtS 

and  Promu  Dewberries  and  Jersey  Yellow  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes.  Pure  healthy  stock.  Send  for 
price  list.  JOHN  OASAZZA,  VinelaDd,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Dewberry  and  Blackberry  Plants. 
Asparagus  Hoots,  Sweet  Potato  Seed. 

MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable, money-making 
varieties,  only  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  1000.  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free,  S.  A.  V1RDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

Strawberry  Plants — Chipmaii,  a  leading  variety.  Also  all 
other  reliable  varieties.  Sen.l  for  my  Tree  1909  Catalogue. 
Prices  from  $1 . 50  up.  DAVID  HODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 

Strawberries  very  best  plants 

at  reasonable  priees.  27th  annual  catalogue  free. 
SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

THE  FAMOUS 

FENDAIL  STRAWBERRY 

HIGHLAND,  NORWOOD,  GOLDEN  GATE, 
and  other  Choice  Varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  It's  Free. 

CHAS.  E.  FENDALL  &  SON,  Towson,  Maryland. 

enn  Q  A  I  r — Medimn  Glover  Seed,  $5.50  to  $7.50 
run  OnLL  bu.;  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to 
$4.50  bn.;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bu.:  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

for  our  special  prices  of  Farm  Seeds, 

_ Oats,  Corn  and  Potatoes.  Flue  Stock. 

SMITH  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


$2.00 

40@$5.00=  200.00 
40@  3.00=  I  ZO.OOgQ  QQ 

The  explanation  of  the  above  figures 
in  the  story  of  a  man  who  planted  an 
acre  of  ground  to  fruit  trees.  40  trees 
were  planted  with  the  best  trees 
he  could  buy  at  15c.  each.  Another 
was  planted  with  cheap  trees  at  10c. 
each.  At  the  end  of  five  years  the 
value  of  the  first  acre  is  $1200,  while 
the  cheaper  trees  on  similar  soil,  and 
receiving  exactly  the  same  care,  is  only 
valued  at  $120,  showing  $78  in  favor 
of  the  high-grade  trees. 

We  should  like  to  have  every  prospective 
purchaser  see  for  themselves  the  class  of 
strong,  well-rooted  stock  grown  at 
Harrison’s  Nurseries. 

For  those  who  cannot  visit  us  and  make 
selections,  we  have  a  catalogue  giving  plain, 
honest  descriptions  of  all  our  stock,  with 
photographs;  so  that  everyone  who  reads  it 
will  get  a  fair  idea  of  every  variety  offered 
and  grown  on  our  1,100  acre  nursery. 

Write  today  for  catalogue — it  is  free,  bnt  will  lie 
worth  many  dollars  to  you  if  you  buy  a  tree,  plant, 
or  ornamental  stock  this  season. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

Box  432,  Berlin,  Md. 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

Buy  the  original  and  save  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  H.  P.  Air- 
Cooled  Engine  is  furnished  with  pulley  for 
other  work.  Seven  years  of  success.  Ask  the 
user.  Write  for  catalogue  19  and  our  Liberal 
Proposition. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Compressed 

Air  Sprayers 

Holds  over  4  GALLONS.  Sprays 
trees,  vegetables,  etc.  Saving  in 
labor  pays  for  the  SPKAYKIt 
the  first  month  it  is  used.  Write 
for  circulars  and  price  list. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD, 


Box  B. 


Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  Yellow  Globe  Onion  Seed  ?rice$°i.“ 

lb.  Write  "  '  ”  ' 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  In 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL.  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 

T  Jk  CT-A  new  potato  —  proved  its  worth  by 
*  r*  l  I  jo  years’  experience— tested  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  and  elsewhere  as  No.  52.  Heavy 
yielder;  tubers  practically  all  marketable.  Season 
medium  late.  Compares  favorably  with  Carman 
No.  3.  Price,  by  exp.,  peck,  $2;  Hi-lm.,  $3;  bu.,  $5. 

D.  J.  MILLER,  Millersburg,  O.,  R.2. 


B.  A.  LANDIS,  Avonia,  Penn. 


CLOVER  SEED  $6.25— ' Timothy.  Onion  Sets,  Garden 

Se  '  ~  ~  -  ■»- 


Seeds.  Buy  direct.  Gi.icK’S  Seed  Farm,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HAVE  YOU  TREES,  PLANTS  OR  SHRUBS? 


DO  YOU 
WANT  THEM 


IF  SO — 

YOU  NEED 


Vigorous,  Healthy  and  Productive 

*“aBRAHD  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 

Decidedly  the  best  material  with  which  to  Spray.  Absolutely  effective  against  San  Jose  Scale,  Leaf  Blister  Mite  and  all  forms  of  Sucking  Insects, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  fungicide  that  prevents  Apple  Scab,  Plum  and  Grape  Rot,  Blights,  Rust  and  Mildew.  Mixes  instantly  with  water — stays 
mixed — always  ready.  Can  be  applied  with  any  style  of  Spray  Pump — power  or  hand*  No  sediment,  no  clogging  of  nozzles.  Acts  as  a  tonic  to  plants. 

_ _ PRICE  REASONABLE. _ _ 

The  best  for  Beetles,  Bugs,  Worms,  Caterpillars,  Moths,  Etc.  Destroys 
all  chewing  insects.  Sticks  to  foliage.  Cannot  be  surpassed  as  an  insecticide. 


NIAGARA  BRAND  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD. 


Niagara  Brand  Tree  Borer  Paint •  A  new  scientific  discovery.  Does  the  work  every  time. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate •  A  Fungicide  and  an  insecticide— combined.  Destroys  Blights,  Mildews  and  chewing  insects  at  the  same  time. 
Most  convenient  for  persons  in  cities  and  towns  who  have  only  a  few  trees  and  flowers,  as  well  as  for  large  orchards. 

Also  the  Niagara  Gas  Sprayers,  built  in  7  Styles,  for  Green  House,  Lawns,  Parks,  Orchards,  and  for  Vegetable  Crops. 

Descriptive  Catalogues ,  Circulars ,  Prices,  Etc.,  mailed  you  for  the  asking.  Address 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY ,  -  - _ Middleport,  N.  Y. 


1909. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  FOR  ONIONS. 

T.  J.  \V.,  Vineland,  N.  — Would  it  be 
any  advantage  to  onions  to  use  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  an  onion 
patch,  say  a  week  or  so  after  they  are  set? 
1  raise  one-third  of  an  acre  every  year;  I 
have  trouble  to  start  them,  and  they  come 
a  little  too  late  to  get  the  price.  I  want 
them  by  the  first  of  July.  I  generally  get 
from  125  to  150  hampers  from  the  piece, 
but  a  week  will  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  price.  I  would  like  to  know  if  nitrate 
of  soda  would  stimulate  them  and  help  to 
start  them? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  would  be  of  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  on  early 
set  onions.  The  onion  is  a  plant  that 
begins  its  growth  very  early  in  the 
Spring,  long  before  the  soil  is  warm 
enough  for  nitrification  to  be  suffi- 
ently  active  to  furnish  any  great  quan¬ 
tity  from  natural  sources.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  available  as  soon  as  applied, 
hence,  if  it  is  applied  early  when  the 
young  plants  are  most  in  need  of  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen,  beneficial  results  may  be 
expected.  My  observation  has  been 
that  many  men  who  are  not  familiar 
with  this  salt  use  too  much  at  one  ap¬ 
plication.  This  should  not  be  done  for 
two  reasons.  First,  it  stimulates  too 
much  stem  and  leaf  growth ;  second, 
it  is  liable  to  leach  down  below  the 
feeding  roots  and  a  part,  at  least,  be 

lost.  Another  factor  should  be  consid- 

• 

ered  in  using  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
crop  on  which  it  is  to  be  applied  should 
be  well  supplied  with  the  two  mineral 
elements,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
because  the  soda  cannot  do  the  most 
possible  good  in  the  absence  of  soluble 
and  available  mineral  matter.  In  the 
absence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  min¬ 
eral  matter  and  a  full  supply  of  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  this  vegetable  is 
quite  likely  to  be  of  very  poor  quality, 
and  its  keeping  qualities  greatly  im¬ 
paired.  On  this  vegetable  I  would  not 
use  more  than  100  to  125  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  at  an  application,  and  that 
repeated  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
none  applied  after  bulbs  are  fairly  well 
advanced.  c.  c.  hulsart. 


APPLES  FOR  SOUTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  speaking  of  several  varieties  of  apples, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  refer  espo- 
tially  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
"South  Mountain"  district  of  southern 
Pennsylvania,  covering  the  counties  of 
Adams,  Franklin,  Cumberland,  York  and 
Lancaster.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
most  of  these  varieties  will  do  well  in 
nearly  all  the  southern  and  south-central 
counties  of  the  State.  Indeed,  it  is  likely 
* -;at  most  of  them  are  known  throughout 
the  State,  for  my  list  is  a  short  one,  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  varieties  on  which  we  have 
learned  to  pin  our  faith  both  for  home  and 
market  purposes. 

Of  the  early  apples,  I  would  place  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent  first.  It  is  of  good  size 
and  a  good  cooker,  being  decidedly  tart.  It 
can  be  used  long  before  ripe,  beginning 
about  July  1  and  covering  several  weeks, 
i  lie  tree  is  an  erect,  slow  grower  and  be¬ 
gins  bearing  at  an  early  age.  When  picked 
green,  this  apple  is  a  fair  shipper  and 
meets  a  strong  demand  in  most  markets. 
Early  Ripe  is  one  of  our  old  standbys.  It 
is  a  large,  greenish  yellow  apple,  ripening 
about  a  week  later  than  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent.  it  is  excellent  for  sauce,  even 
when  quite  green.  I  believe  Benoni  is  our 
best  early  red  apple,  of  which  we  have 
too  few.  Us  quality  is  good,  especially  for 
dessert,  its  color  is  bright  red  with  yel¬ 
lowish  stripes.  The  trees  make  a  strong 
erect  growth,  are  somewhat  slow  begin¬ 
ning  to  bear  but,  having  begun,  yield  large 
crops.  Of  the  midsummer  varieties,  an 
apple  known  with  us  as  “Seek-no-further” 
follows  closely  on  t lie  early  kinds.  It  is  a 
i-rnall  yellow  apple,  conical  in  shape,  a 
great  bearer,  a  fair  cooker,  and  a  fine 

shipper,  keeping  its  firmness  until  dead 

ripe. 

"  *tb  us  there  is  probably  no  better  all¬ 
round  Summer  apple  than  the  Summer 
kambo.  The  tree  is  a  strong,  hardy  grower 
and  bears  rather  early.  The  fruit  is  large 
and  handsome,  when  ripe,  is  an  excellent 
cooker  and  baker  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
better  apple  for  eating  raw.  The  fruit 
ripens  very  unevenly  on  the  tree,  thus  giv- 
^  long  season.  For  shipping  it 
should  ho  given  three  or  four  pickings. 

'  lien  allowed  to  color,  it  stands  shipping 
well  and  meets  ready  sale  almost  every¬ 
where.  Porter  is  another  excellent  Sum¬ 
mer  variety.  Good  size,  conical,  yellow  and 
quite  tart.  Highly  prized  lor  jelly  making. 


THE  RURAL 

Maiden  Blush  bears  well  and  is- a  profit¬ 
able  shipper.  There  is  probably  no  better 
known  and  more  generally  useful  Fall 
apple  in  our  whole  district  than  the 
Smokehouse.  It  is  excellent  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  ready  to  use  by  September  1  or 
sooner,  and  when  grown  free  from  defects 
will  keep  well  into  Winter.  It  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  handsome,  but  always  sells  where 
it  is  known.  Grimes  Golden  is  coming  into 
strong  favor  with  us,  an  apple  of  good  size, 
golden  yellow  in  color  with  a  wonderfully 
rich,  spicy  flavor,  equaled  in  my  opinion 
by  only  one  other  of  our  apples.  Grimes 
Golden  should  be  picked  about  September 
15  and  20  and  when  properly  stored  will 
keep  nicely  till  midwinter.  When  too 
much  exposed  to  the  air  those  apples  are 
inclined  to  wilt.  Philadelphia  is  a  good 
market  for  them  at  holiday  time.  Baldwin 
is  a  Fall  apple  with  us,  and  must  be 
picked  in  September.  Unsprayed,  this  fruit 
is  often  very  faulty,  ripening  early,  but 
when  well  sprayed  and  free  from  disease, 
our  Baldwins  keep  nearly  as  well  in  stor¬ 
age  and  have  better  quality  than  the.  New 
York  Baldwin.  Ben  Davis  grows  well  with 
us,  lias  good  size  and  high  color  and  has 
made  some  money  for  our  growers,  but  it 
is  the  same  deceitful  corky  old  Ben.  My 
attitude  toward  this  fellow  is  to  plant  no 
more  of  him  and  to  graft  the  growing 
trees  to  something  better.  I  believe  Smith 
Cider  is  our  easiest  apple  to  grow.  It  is 
nearly  always  smooth  and  perfect,  sprayed 
or  unsprayed.  It  bears  well  and  has  fair 
quality,  but  a  very  unfortunate  name, 
which  I  believe  is  partly  responsible  for 
the  low  standing  this  fruit  has  in  most 
markets. 

One  of  the  newer  ones  in  our  section  is 
Stayman  Winesap.  We  have  great  faith  in 
the  future  of  this  apple  and  are  planting 
largely.  It  is  a  large  red  apple,  not  very 
bright  in  appearance,  but  equals  the  Grimes 
in  flavor  and  in  addition  has  a  particularly 
crisp  juicy  flesh.  For  several  years  it  has 
brought  the  highest  price  in  Philadelphia 
markets. 

Last  on  my  list,  but  by  no  means  least, 
comes  the  York  Imperial,  by  all  odds  the 
money-maker  for  our  section.  It  is  a 
bright,  handsome  apple,  good  size,  ships 
well,  a  most  excellent  cooker,  is  desired 
for  export  and  if  well  colored  on  tree  and 
properly  stored,  is  a  great  keeper.  The 
greatest  fault  of  this  variety  seems  to  be 
its  tendency  to  overbear,  resulting  in  a 
great  many  small  green  apples  on  lower 
limbs  and  no  crop  at  all  the  following 
year.  Some  persons  recommend  hand  thin¬ 
ning  of  tiie  fruit  and  have  proven  that  it 
pays  them.  In  t li is,  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience.  It  looks  like  a  pretty  big  under¬ 
taking.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  satisfied 
that  an  open-headed  tree,  kept  well  pruned, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  size 
and  color  of  fruit.  Two  other  apples  highly 
recommended  are  Jonathan  and  Rome 
Beauty.  Both  are  known  to  do  well  in 
about  this  latitude,  and  we  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  them.  I  feel  sure  that  if 
they  can  be  grown  successfully,  both  will 
prove  very  profitable  apples,  c.  J.  tvson. 
Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


TEXAS  PEACH  NOTES. 

We  are  just  now  busy  digging  up  and 
getting  rid  of  two  highly  boomed  varieties 
of  peaches  of  a  few  years  back.  One  is 
t lie  Slappy,  which  came  recommended  as 
an  equal  of  the  EUberta,  ripening  about 
three  weeks  ahead  of  it.  It  proved  here 
a  very  shy  bearer  of  a  poor  excuse  for  a 
peach.  It  would  swell  out  on  one  side, 
get  ripe  and  even  soft,  while  balance  re¬ 
mained  yet  green.  Its  time  of  ripening 
right  alongside  of  it  was  several  days 
after  Carman,  q'he  other  variety  destroyed 
was  Quinn,  which  is  practically  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  Yellow  St.  John.  A  good 
enough  peach  but  too  small  for  profit. 

Being  a  regular  crank  about  testing  new 
varieties  I  have  been  often  caught  in  the 
past  with  the  empty  bag  to  hold.  Yet, 
considering  all,  I  have  nothing  to  regret. 
There  is  quite  some  fascination  and  pleas¬ 
ure  in  testing  new  kinds,  and  if  but  one 
in  10  proves  of  superior  value,  we  can  well 
stand  the  loss  on  the  rest.  Our  Winter 
had  been  mild  up  to  about  a  month  ago, 
when  we  had  a  regular  old-time  “blizzard,” 
with  another  one  last  February  15.  As  a 
result  many  peach  buds  are  killed.  In  some 
sheltered  locations  trees  had  bloomed  freely 
for  10  days.  Of  course  there  is  no  hope 
of  a  crop  in  such  cases.  Out  in  the  open 
prairie  with  us  here  the  damage  does  not 
appear  so  great  since  most  of  the  trees 
are  yet  dormant.  j.  w.  stubenraucii. 

Limestone  Co.,  Tex. 


Which  would  be  the  very  best — the 
largest  and  finest  fancy  yellow  peach  to 
supply  the  first  class  of  trade — to  the  con¬ 
sumer  direct  ?  Do  not  be  governed  by  the 
term  “commercial,”  as  the  fruit  would  not 
have  to  be  shipped  by  rail,  but  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  the  day  it  is 
picked.  When  I  add  that  soil  and  climate 
is  ideal  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  name 
one  single  sort  as  excelling,  even  thus 
slightly  perhaps,  all  others,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  named.  w.  h.  s. 

Ambler,  I’a. 

We  think  Foster  Seedling  or  Niagara 
will  fill  the  bill. 
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Our  Books 


Free 
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|r Grass  Grow  i  n  £ 
■  for)Voht 


Modern 

Farming 

is  the  science  of  getting  as  big  crops 
from  long  used  fields,  as  our  early  farmers 
got  from  their  new  lands. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


is  the  mainstay  of  every  practical  farmer.  It  is  a  wonderful 
plant-food  for  all  crops. 

OUR  FREE  BOOKS 

cover  the  whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fertilizing 

how  how  to  get  larger  yields  at  low  cost.  Send 
for  books  on  the  crops  in  which  you  are 
interested  and  make  more  money. 

Win.  S.  Myers,  Director 
John  St.  and  73  Nassau 
New  York 


pwing 
jthy  Huy 
Market 


quare  Deals  and  j 
Square  Dealers 


Your  dealer  is  in  business  for  himself,  but — 
lie  will  surely  give  you  a  square  deal — other¬ 
wise  you  would  quit  him  and  he  must  hold  your 
trade  to  stay  in  business.  Therefore — 

1 1  is  best  interest  depends  upon  his  serving 
your  best  interest.  The  two  are  really  one.  Now — 

Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  dealers  will 
tell  you  that  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  gives  a  pro¬ 
tective  service  that  is  not  only  the  most  positive 
against,  weather  and  fire,  but  cheapest  in  cost  per 
year  of  service. 

The  facts — long  yedrs  of  satisfactory  wear — prove  this  and 
your  dealer  knows  the  facts — it’s  his  business  to. 

I  his  endorsement  of  your  dealer  is  your  greatest  protection  in 
buying  roofing. 

Road  what  trustworthy  dealers  say  about 

FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


T.  Schuuk 


Mr.  Remer 


Tos.  Binford 


SCHUNK-MARQUARDT  CO. 

...  ,  Toledo,  O.,  Dec.  22,  ’08 
We  have  sold  Rex  Fiintkote  for 
years,  and  knowing  it  as  we  do 
recommend  it  as  the  best.  It’s  a 
pleasure  to  sell  it  for  it  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly, 

Schunk-Marquardt  Co. 


REMER  BROS. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Jan.  5,08 
Gentlemen:  We  believe  Rex 
Flintkctte  is  the  best  roofing  on  die 
market.  We  hear  nothing  but 
praise  of  it  from  our  customers 
who  are  using  it.  Our  sales  are 
increasing  all  the  time.  We  have 
ail  faith  in  it  and  recommend  it  to 
every  one. 

Yours  verv  truly. 

Remer  Bros. 

JOSEPH  BINFORD  &  SON 
Crawlordsville,  Ind.,  Jan.  5,  ’og 
Gentlemen:  Our  first  order  for 
Rex  Ehntkote,  six  years  ago,  was 
a  trial  order,  as  we  had  little  faith 
in  prepared  roofings.  We  are  now 
doing  a  fine  business  in  it  against 
six  or  seven  competitors  selling 
cheaper  brands. 

Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Binpord&  Son. 


SWINT,  REIN ECK  &  CO. 

Fremont,  Ohio,  Dec,  11,  ’08 
Dear  Sirs :  We  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  squares  of  Rex  Flintkote 
in  the  last  seven  years,  and  have 
neveryethad  one,  single  complaint 
about  it.  We  wish  your  continued 
success.  Yours  very  truly, 

Swint,  Reineck  &  Co. 


W.  B.  HAYDEN  &  SONS 
Cassopohs,  Mich.,  Dec.  29,  ’oS 
Gentlemen:  After  selling  Rex 
rhntkote  three  years  we  find  it 
just  what  you  say  it  is— not  one 
complaint  yet.  We  enjoy  selling 
it,  for  the  quality  is  there.  We 
recommend  it  to  our  customers, 

_  Yours  truly, 

W.  B.  Ha yuen  &  Son, 
J.  F.  Hayden. 


I  j.Owint 


J.  I'’.  Hayden 


J.  W,  MACKEMER  &  CO. 

Peoria,  111.,  Sept.  7,  ’07 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  sold  Rex 
Flintkote  for  five  years  and  find 
that  it  sells  on  its  merits.  We  have 
already  sold  this  year,  three  times 
as  much  as  all  of  last  and  expect 
to  sell  more  next.  We  have  yet 
to  receive  the  first  complaint. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  Mackemer  J.W.Mackemer 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  AND  SAMPLES 

and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  The  book  gives  interesting  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  rools  and  roofing  that  every  house  owner  should  know.  The  sam¬ 
ples  are  for  you  to  test.  They  will  speak  for  themselves.  Write  to-day. 

A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  Sf.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.A. 


Get  more 

Use  the  Planet  Jr.  Com¬ 
bination  Garden  tools,  and 
you’ll  do  better  work;  save 
two-thirds  your  time;  and 
get  a  better  yield. 

There’s  nothing  like  a 
Planet  Jr.  for  profitable 
gardening  or  farming. 

Every  tool  fully  guaranteed. 


out  of  your  garden 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Seeder  nnd  Wheel- Hoe 

saves  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.  Adjustable  in  a  minute  to 
sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe,  cultivate,  weed,  or  plow.  Pays  for 
itself  quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

No.  U  Planet  Jr.  l)ouh|e-Wheel  Iloe,  Culfl- 
vator  and  1  low,  the  handiest  implement  ever  made  for 
truckers  and  gardeners.  Specially  designed  to  work  ex 
tretnely  close  to  plants  without  injury. 

Write  for  our  1909  free  illustrated  catalogue 

which  describes  45  Planet  Jr.  implements,  in- 
eluding  .Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-IIoes, 
One-  and  Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivators, 
Ul  arrows.  Orchard-  and  Beet  Cultivators. 

£>\  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co. 

V  Box  1107-V.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Planet  Jr  Garden  Tools 
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GROWING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

The  desire  for  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  home  yard,  and  for  hedges  instead 
of  fences,  is  a  growing  taste  that  should 
be  encouraged  in  the  farmer  or  the 
village  home  owner.  The  onlv  draw¬ 
back  to  prevent  the  gratification  of 
these  tastes  for  beautifying  the  home 
surroundings,  as  a  rule,  is  the  first  cost 
of  the  trees  or  plants  needed  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  growing  or  propagating  them 
cheaply  for  home  use.  1  here  is  no 
reason  why  the  first  cost  of  a  hedge 
of  privet  or  Althaea  should  be  more  than 
a  little  labor  on  the  part  of  the  man 
or  woman  who  wants  such  a  hedge 
for  the  home  yard,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  is  more  attractive  than  such 
hedges.  But  when  the  home  owner 
looks  over  the  catalogues  and  sees  the 
prices  of  these  plants,  he  hesitates  about 
buying,  and  finally  puts  up  a  costly  and 
unsightly  fence — or  goes  along  without 
either  hedge  or  fence — thus  detracting 
from  the  beauty,  attraction  and  value 
of  home  and  property.  If  one  only 
knew  that  a  few  cuttings  would  make 
the  hedge,  the  cost  price  would  be  ob¬ 
viated.  Cuttings  of  trees  or  plants  are 
generally  to  be  had  for  the  asking  from 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  the  growing 
of  most  common  shrubs  and  many  trees 
is  so  easy,  that  any  woman  or  child 
could  grow  them  for  their  own  use. 

The  poplars  will  grow  very  easily 
from  cuttings,  also  the  willows,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  mulberry,  afid  the  Oriental  plane 
tree.  Take  the  current  year’s  growth 
that  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary  lead 
pencil  or  larger,  and  cut  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  leaving  a  bud  or 
eye  about  one  inch  from  the  top.  Cut 
the  bottom  end  nearly  square  across, 
using  a  sharp  knife  and  not  shears  to 
do  the  cutting.  Tie  in  -  bundles  of  50 
cuttings,  putting  the  bottom  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  all  together  and  even.  Put  these 
bundles  of  cuttings  in  some  sheltered 
place,  where  they  will  not  be  water- 
soaked — an  eastern  or  southern  expos¬ 
ure  is  best.  Level  the  ground  where 
they  are  placed  and  provide  good  .drain¬ 
age.  Place  tops  down,  bottoms  up,  and 
cover  with  sand  or  loam  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches,  and  leave  them 
until  time  for  planting  in  Spring ;  which, 
for  these  tree  cuttings,  should  be  early — 
or  as  soon  as  ground  is  dry  enough  to 
work.  When  time  to  plant,  many,  if  not 
all  of  the  cuttings  will  have  callused, 
and  care  should  be  used  in  handling 
them  not  to  break  this  callus,  as  toots 
start  from  it  very  soon  after  planting. 

To  plant,  put  down  a  line  and  with 
a  spade  pushed  straight  down  to  the 
depth  of  the  length  of  cutting,  make 
a  cut  for  the  cuttings  to  be  inserted, 
by  pressing  the  spade  back  from  the 
line.  When  it  is  the  needed  depth  in 
ground  the  cut  can  be  made  the  de¬ 
sired  width  according  to  the  caliper 
or  thickness  of  the  cutting.  Into  this 
cut  push  down  the  cutting  (now  bot¬ 
tom  down  and  top  up),  until  the  top 
bud  or  eye  is  level  with  the  ground. 
When  the  cuttings  are  planted  press 
the  earth  back  to  them  with  the  feet 
and  see  that  it  is  made  very  firm  around 
them.  If  the  ground  is  hard  or  wet 
when  planting,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
again  put  the  spade  straight  down  to 
the  depth  of  cuttings  and  about  .three 
inches  in  front  of  them;  then  press  the 
spade  toward  them,  thus  insuring  the 
earth  being  pressed  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cutting;  after  this  firm  with 
feet.  The  above  directions  as  to  mak¬ 
ing,  caring  for  and  planting  of  cut¬ 
tings  applies  to  shrub  and  tree  cuttings, 
except  wliere  less  special  care  is  needed, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  California  privet; 
it  will  grow  without  much  trouble.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  poplars  and  willows  start  leaf 
growth  very  early  in  Spring  if  In  a 
warm  place,  and  should  be  made  up 
early  in  the  Winter  or  first  part  of  Jan¬ 
uary  and  planted  very  early  in  Spring. 

If  the  above  instructions  are  followed 
many  of  the  common  shrubs  can  be 
grown  from  hard  wood  cuttings  in  the 
onen  ground  bv  the  amateur.  The 
Deutzias,  Weigelas,  Forsythias  or  golden 
bells,  Tartarian  or  upright  honeysuckle, 
mock  orange,  Spineas  and  Althaeas  or 
Rose  of  Sharon,  should  all  be  made  and 
treated  as  cuttings  and  planted  in  ground 
as  directed  above;  except  that  shrub  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  planted  a  little  later  in 
Spring  after  ground  is  warm  and  the 
early  plants  are  beginning  to  start  leaf 
growth.  The  lilacs  are  easily  increased 
from  pieces  of  their  roots,  as  is  the 
Japan  flowering  quince,  the  Calycanthus 
or  sweet  shrub,  the  Clethra  or  honey 
plant,  and  the  Rosa  rugosa.^  Many  jf 
the  rare  or  slow  growing  kinds  of  the 
lilacs  are  propagated  and  made  to  thrive 
better  by  root-grafting  them  on  the 
California  privet,  using  a  one-year 
rooted  cutting  for  the  stock  and  graft- 
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ing  on  it  below  where  the  stock  stood 
in  the  ground — grafting  by  the  same 
method  as  root-grafting  apple  or  pear. 

I  have  seen  amateurs  grow  Hydran¬ 
gea  paniculata  by  taking  strong  young 
shoots — about  two  feet  long — and  plant¬ 
ing  them  one  foot  deep  on  the  north 
side  of  a  building  in  the  early  Fall, 
and  make  90  per  cent  of  them  grow. 
This  is  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of 
growing  this  popular  flowering  shrub. 
When  a  valuable  hardy  rose  is  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  the  amateur  can  easily  propa¬ 
gate  from  it  by  taking  the  young  growth 
that  is  hard,  or  a  branch  that  has 
bloomed,  cut  about  six  inches  long  and 
remove  the  leaves  from  as  much  of 
the  cutting  as  will  be  in  ground  when 
planted,  but  leave  some  leaves  on  top 
or  above  ground.  Put  this  cutting  in 
some  sheltered  place  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  the  ground,  then  take  a 
glass  jar  and  place  over  it — top  down, 
of  course,  and  the  tops  of  the  cuttings 
in  the  jar.  Press  jar  down  in  the 
ground  so  as  to  exclude  air,  wet  around 
the  cuttings  thoroughly  and  draw  a  lit¬ 
tle  earth  up  to  the  jar  over  the  wet 
dirt,  so  it  will  not  crust  or  bake;  and 
prevent  danger  of  air  getting  under  or 
into  jar.  These  cuttings  should  be 
made  and  planted  any  time  when  wood 
is  hard  enough  during  July  or  August, 
and  up  to  the  middle  of  September; 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  AND  GRAPE 
CUTTINGS. 


August  is  the  best  time.  If  a  quart 
glass  jar  is  used  as  many  as  five  or 
six  cuttings  can  be  put  under  one  jar. 
Leave  the  glass  jars  over  the  cuttings 
until  the  following  Summer;  about  the 
first  of  July  is  a  safe  time  to  remove 
them.  The  cuttings  will  need  to  stand 
where  they  were  when  jar  was  removed 
until  the  following  Fall.  This  is  a 
cheap  and  easy  method  to  increase  your 
hardy  roses. 

The  California  privet  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  hedge  and  specimen  plant  that  is 
known  or  grown.  For  the  past  20  years 
nurserymen  have  been  increasing  their 
plantings  of  cuttings,  and  yet  the  de¬ 
mand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  One 
grower  alone  planted  one  million  cut¬ 
tings  of  this  popular  plant  in  the  Spring 
of  1908,  and  the  plantings  will  be 
greater  in  numbers  this  Spring  than  ever 
before.  It  is  so  easily  grown  that  one 
might  think  that  the  plants  would  soon 
be  a  glut  on  the  market,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  sup¬ 
ply,  and,  in  fact,  ahead  of  it.  Not  only 
is  this  plant  popular  for  a  hedge  plant, 
but  for  beautifying  the  lawn  it  has  no 
equal.  The  expert  gardener  with  his 
shears  finds  it  the  easiest  plant  in  cul¬ 
tivation  to  trim  and  train  into  all  kinds 
of  fancy  or  grotesque  shapes.  One  can 
see  standard  plants  of  this  useful  shrub 
rivaling  the  beautiful  bay  tree,  also  the 
pyramid  forms,  again  it  is  made  into 
an  easy  chair  form,  a  bottle,  a  vase,  a 
globe,  or  any  fanciful  form,  according 
to  the  artistic  taste  of  the  gardener. 
No  other  plant  will  stand  so  much 
pruning  while  growing,  and  at  the  same 


time-  thrive,  as  will  the  California  i 
privet— hence  its  popularity.  The  same  I 
rule  holds  good  with  it  as  a  cutting; 
it  will  grow  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions  and  for  the  most  careless  and 
inexperienced  planter.  At  the  same 
time,  no  plant  will  so  richly  reward  the 
careful  and  painstaking  man.  In  good 
rich  soil,  where  it  is  well  cared  for, 
it  gives  a  wealth  of  dark,  glossy,  green 
leaves,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
foliage  plants  in  cultivation.  The  best 
cuttings  are  made  from  wood  not  larger 
than  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  and  with¬ 
out  any  side  branches  to  cut  from  it. 
Cut  about  six  inches  long  with  a  knife 
or  shears;  tie  in  bundles  of  100  or 
more,  and  bury  as  other  cuttings— tops 
down  and  bottoms  up— or  privet  cuttings 
can  be  put  in  a  cool  cellar  and  packed 
in  moss,  sand  or  sawdust,  standing  or 
almost  any  way,  if  kept  cool.  Plant 
early  in  Spring,  and  as  directed  for 
planting  other  cuttings,  except  it  is  best 
to  leave  two  or  more  <  buds  or  eyes 
above  ground  of  the  nrivet. 

The  Houghton  and  Smith’s  Improved 
gooseberry  and  all  the  currants  can  be 
grown  from  cuttings  in  same  man¬ 
ner  and  by  same  treatment  as  shrub  cut¬ 
tings;  but  cuttings  must  be  kept  in  a 
very  cool  place,  and  planted  very  early 
in  Spring,  as  they  are  among  the  very 
first  plants  to  start  at  the  approach  of 
Spring.  The  grape  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings,  but  the  bottom 
cut  should  be  made  close  to  an  eye, 
and  the  top  cut  about  two  inches  or 
more  above  the  top  eye,  and  the  length 
of  cutting  must  be  regulated  by  length 
of  joints,  as  all  cuttings  should  have 
an  eye  at  bottom  and  top.  The  short- 
jointed  kinds  will  be  easily  made  in  this 
way  at  an  average  length  of  eight  or 
nine  inches.  E.  s.  black. 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 


EXCELLENT  RESULTS  AT  HOOD  FARM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hood,  Mgr.,  Hood  Farm, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  writes:  “We  sprayed 
our  apple  trees  twice  in  the  Spring  with 
Pyrox  with  excellent  results.  This  year 
our  apples  were  smoother  and  the  best 
we  have  ever  raised.  They  are  of  such 
high  quality  that  we  have  been  selling 
them  for  $4.25  per  barrel,  while  others 
have  been  able  to  get  only  about  half  this 
price.  If  you  wish  for  a  good  article  you 
must  give  it  care  and  we  have  found  that 
we  get  good  returns  from  spraying.” 
“Pyrox”  does  not  wash  off  the  foliage 
like  Paris  Green,  but  sticks  like  paint  even 
through  heavy  rains.  Address  Bowker 
Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  —  Ad<v. 


Berry  Baskets 


BERRY  BASKETS  PEACH  BASKETS 

ALL  SIZES  ALL  SIZES 

Best  quality  goods.  Factory  prices. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

ORDER  NOW  ANI»  SAVE  MONEY. 


COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  St.,  New  York 

Established  1884 


I>r  AD  TDCCC- 6  107  ft-.W  cents  each.  All 
|  liLkd  varieties.  Kleffcr  10  cents 
each.  New  Strawberries  and  Raspberries.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  W.  A.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Geneva,  O. 

ni  nu CD  CCCn  Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsyke, 
ULUVtn  otic. LI  Alfalfa,  White.  Also  Timothy, 
lied  Top,  Blue  Grass  and  Lawn 
Grass  Pure  and  clean  and  direct  t<>  tlic  fanner  at  whole- 
sale  rates.  W  hite  Tartar  Oats.  Irish  Cobblers,  Early 
Ohio  and  Green  Mountain  Seed  Pot  utoes  grown  in  Maine 
and  distributed  from  our  Pennsylvania  storage  cellars. 
Yellow  Dent  Corn.  Send  us  list  of  your  needs  and  we 
will  submit  prices.  Address  „  _ 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

16  to  18  inches,  well  branched,  $1.50  per  100. 
22  to  24  inches,  well  branched,  $2.00  per  100. 

Special  for  one  Week  only. 
JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


— cost  no  more  than  a  good  horse  and  buggy — cost  far 
less  to  keep— sure-goers  over 

Any  Kind  of  Roads 

Speed  up  to  30  miles  an  hour.  Simple,  durable,  guaran¬ 
teed  mechanical  construction.  Solid  tires— no  tire  troubles 
or  repair  expense.  A  woman  or  child  can  drive  them. 
Farmers  oi  high  standing  may  secure  appointment  as 
agents.  Twenty  models  Ut  choose  irom.  Complete  line. 
Write  ior  free  catalog  No.  80,  illustrated  and  descriptive. 

W.  H.  MclNTYRE  COMPANY.  Auburn.  Indiana 
35b  Broadway,  Nau  York.  1730  Grand  dve.,  Kansas  City. 


75,000  BARGAINS 
FROM  NEW  YORK 


Why  pay  local  dealer’s  high  prices  when  you  can  get  su¬ 
perior  goods  from  New  York  at  a  saving  of  one-third. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  buying  their  supplies 
for  home,  shop  and  farm  from  us.  They  know  that  no¬ 
where  else  can  they  get  such  high  quality  and  low  prices. 
Bigger  assortments  to  select  from— better  goods  at  real 
money  saving  prices. 

700  Page  Catalog  FREE 

which  cost  us  $1.00  to 
print.  (Ion  t  a  i  n  s  over 
75,000  rei  i  a b  1  o  articles 
for  home,  shop  and  farm, 
including  House  Fur¬ 
nishings,  Watches,  Jew¬ 
elry,  Tools,  Hardware, 
Farm  Implements.  Cut¬ 
lery ,  Silverware,  Kitch¬ 
en  Utensils,  Vehicles, 
Harness,  Furniture, 
Fum p8.  Clocks,  IShoes, 
Wire  Fencing,  Black¬ 
smith  Supplies,  Roofing 
of  all  kinds.  Hose,  Pipe 
and  Fittings.  Paints, 
Varnishes,  Rope,  Bells, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Washing 
Machines,  Sporting 
Goods,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Baby  Carriages, 
Hewing  Machines,  and 
countless  other  reliable  articles. 

You  will  also  getour  Premium  List  of  over  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  articles  given  free  to  customers. 
Also  our  grocery  list  of  pure  food  products.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Safe  and  prompt 
delivery  on  every  order  large  or  small. 

Write  us  for  our  big,  free  catalog.  You  can’t  start 
saving  your  money  a  day  too  soon.  Address 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN&.C0.I9  Barclay  St.  New  York  City 

Oldest  Mall  Ordor  House  In  America  Established  1810 


$50  TO  $500  SAVED 


GALLOWAY 


Wc  arc  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
£50  toSJOO  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  Direct 

From 
My  Fac¬ 
tory  on  30 
Days’  Free 
lal.  Satisiac- 
tion  or  money 
back.  Write  forspcc- 
proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  ior 
iny  big  BOOK  FREE. 


Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  vuur  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

S-H.-P.  only  $119.50 


Win,  Galloway,  Pres. 
Win.  Galloway  Co. 
G65 Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheol  Hoe  Is  In¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  lund.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stufT.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  forthehome 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 


Only  On® 
of  Many 
Iron  Age  Tool* 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Bo*  103-0.  GRENIOCH.  N.  J. 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

|  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on“WheelSense’’free. 

Elutric  Whe»‘Co. Bi  88.  Qulncy.lll. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


PEACH  TREES 

Fine  stock,  2-3  ft.  $1.00  a  dozen.  $5.00  a  hundred. 
Carman.  Champion,  Early  Crawford.  Late  Craw¬ 
ford,  Elberta,  Globe,  Mt.  Rose,  Niagara,  Old 
Mixon,  Stump,  Waddell  and  Mayflower. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

£4.00  per  M.  Conovers,  Palmetto  and  Barr’s. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Prompt  Shipment. 
BURK  NURSKRIKS,  Manchester,  Conn. 


ORCHIDS 

We  are  HEADQUARTERS  for  Orchids  in  the 
IT.  S.  We  collect,  import,  export,  grow  and  sell 
them  EXCLUSIVELY.  Orchids  are  as  easy  to 
groxv  as  Geraniums;  try  a  few.  We  have  at  all 
times  A .  1.  Gardeners  and  Orchid  growers  on  our 
books  whom  wo  can  recommend. 

I.AGKK  &  HURRELL, 

Orchid  Growers  and  Importers, 
Summit,  N.  «J. 


Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 

305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash* 

Address  Office  Nearest  Yob 


Order9for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


OICK  CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEKDSsoF 
irect  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  out 
ce  seeds  to  the  present  market  value,  wniv 
samples  and  prices  at  once.  Address 


r  t _ _  t  TnJ 
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A  SHORT  POTATO  TALK. 

I  have  been  a  careful  observer  along 
the  lines  of  potato  culture  ever  since 

my  boyhood,  and  I  wish  to  give  my 
methods  as  plainly  and  briefly  as  I 

can.  I  never  make  the  mistake  of 
planting  more  potatoes  than  I  can  prop¬ 
erly  attend  to.  In  the  Fall  I  apply 

a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure  to  a 
good  clover  sod,  and  in  the  Spring  this 
is  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  then  I 
apply  from  300  to  500  pounds  of  a 

good  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre. 
I  have  applied  as  high  as  1,000  or  1,200 
pounds  with  good  results.  The  more 
humus  in  the  ground  the  more  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  can  be  used.  I  use 
a  grain  drill  with  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment  to  sow  the  fertilizer,  and  thus  T 
can  sow  as  much  as  I  think  is  needed. 
Potato  farmers  must  not  forget  that 
their  soils  need  plenty  of  humus  in 
order  to  increase  their  capacity  for  re¬ 
taining  moisture. 

I  use  good-sized  potatoes  for  seed. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  use  small  potatoes, 
as  their  continued  use  will  certainly 
result  in  reduced  yields.  I  use  no 
shriveled  nor  sprouted  tubers  for 
planting,  for  weak  plants  are  always 
the  result  of  such  carelessness.  I 
always  plant  my  potatoes  during  April 
and  May.  As  a  rule  they  do  better 
than  those  planted  later.  My  potato 
rows  are  scored  out  about  2]/2  feet 
apart  and  the  potatoes  cut  one  and 
two  eyes  to  a  piece,  are  planted  about 
14  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  After 


was  not  long  afterward  when  the  burlap 
rotted  away  and  the  wound  was  well  healed 
over.  e.  j.  m. 

Malone.  N.  Y. 


The  Ice  Storm. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  123  shows  the 
farm  home  of  our  correspondent.  J. 
Grant  Morse.  The  photograph  was 
taken  during  the  recent  ice  storm — 
trees  and  shrubs,  fences  and  buildings, 
being  covered  with  ice.  No  doubt  our 
Florida  friends  will  look  at  this  picture 
and  take  fresh  pride  in  their  soft  and 
balmy  air — but  it  would  do  them  good 
to  get  a  nip  of  that  ice !  The  ice  storm 
did  great  damage  in  some  sections. 
Here  is  the  report  of  a  Pennsylvania 
reader,  written  while  the  storm  was 
at  its  height.  Happily,  when  the  ice 
melted,  the  damage  was  less  than  was 
feared : 

I  want  to  tell  The  It.  N.-Y.  about  the 
wonderful  ice  storm  tliat.  is  visiting  our 
State,  perhaps  the  whole  country,  to-day. 
Sunday,  February  14,  it  rained  all  day ; 
Monday,  the  15th,  rained  all  day,  freezing 
as  it  fell.  Tuesday,  the  16th,  rained 
nearly  all  day  and  froze  as  it  fell.  Now,  at 
nightfall  on  Tuesday,  trees,  buildings,  shrul>- 
bery,  roads,  earth,  fences,  wires,  all  are 
covered  with  an  inch  of  ice.  Great  dam¬ 
age  is  already  done,  and  what  other  dam¬ 
age  is  to  come  no  one  knows.  A  constant 
roar  has  sounded  all  day  from  the  forests, 
as  ice,  branches,  trees,  came  crashing  to 
the  ground.  Lawn  shrubs  are  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  for  no  shrub  can  stand  up 
when  every  twig  is  an  icicle  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  orchards  are  bent  to  the 
ground.  A  fine  locust  grove  near  by  is  fall¬ 
ing.  Slmde  trees  are  being  ruined.  Mail 
carriers  suspended  their  trips  shortly  after 


HOME  OF  J.  GRANT  MORSE.  AN  ICE  STORM.  Fig.  123. 


planting  I  harrow  the  ground  level 
find  keep  the  weeds  down  as  long  as 
the  plants  are  green.  The  more  the 
ground  is  cultivated  the  more  moisture 
is  conserved,  and  the  more  plant  food 
made  available.  I  use  Paris-green  to 
destroy  the  beetles,  and  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  to  prevent  blight. 

Newport,  Pa.  j.  b.  s. 


AMATEUR  TREE  DOCTORS. 

1  have  noticed  that  quite  a  number  of 
your  readers  are  troubled  with  mice  bark¬ 
ing  the  base  of  their  fruit  trees,  and  not 
a  few  are  complaining  of  borers  working 
on  their  young  peach  and  apple  trees. 
1  will  give  them  a  simple  remedy  for  both 
cases  that  has  worked  well  with  me  for  the 
last  25  years.  To  keep  mice,  etc.,  from  fruit 
trees  in  Winter  rake  away  from  trees  in  the 
Fall  with  hoe  the  soil  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep  at  base  of  tree  and  scatter  one  or 
two  shovelfuls  of  slaked  lime  close  to  base 
of  tree;  put  soil  back  again  around  the  tree. 
To  keep  borers  from  fruit  trees  fill  barrel 
with  cow  droppings,  then  fill  another  barrel 
with  good  whitewash  made  from  fresli 
slaked  lime.  When  ready  to  use  mix  white¬ 
wash  and  droppings  so  as. to  make  a  stiff 
wash ;  add  to  each  barrel  of  mixture  one 
quart  of  crude  carbolic  acid  ;  put  on  with 
whitewash  brush.  A  good  man  can  paint 
100  trees  a  day  easily.  w.  j.  malloy. 

Washington. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  young  apple  tree 
badly  injured  by  mice,  as  I  supposed,  and 
discovered  the  same  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  snow.  I  at  once  painted  the  wounded 
part  heavily  with  common  tar,  then  bound 
It  over  with  some  burlap  and  gave  another 
coat  of  tar  over  that  which  saved  the  tree. 
Again  on  another  occasion  a  man  drove  up 
in  front  of  the  house  and  bitched  his  horse, 
not  to  the  hitching  post  near  by  but  to  a 
young  soft  maple.  Imagine  my  surprise  in 
the  morning  to  find  my  maple  pretty  badly 
stripped  of  its  bark.  I  at  once  repeated  the 
cure  that  I  gave  my  apple  tree  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  save  a  nice  shade  tree.  It 


noon,  the  wagons  and  horses  crusted  with 
ice.  No  other  vehicles  ventured  on  the 
roacTs  to-day.  The  roads  are  a  foot  of 
mud  below,  witli  an  inch  crust  of  ice  on 
top,  making  them  unsafe  besides  unpleas¬ 
ant.  The  damage  to  fruit  buds  of  all  kinds 
will  be  enormous.  j.  c.  m. 

Lawrence  Co.,  I'a. 

THE  SEED  BUSINESS. 

Will  Pay  for  Good  Seed. 

I  have  just  been  reading  what  J.  W.  L., 
on  page  22,  says  about  growing  "guaranteed 
seeds”  in  which  he  says  they  only  receive 
from  10  to  20  cents  per  pound  for  vine 
seeds  from  large  wholesalers  and  also  the 
Government.  I  think  I  never  knew  a  man 
before  to  admit  that  he  grew  Government 
seeds,  but  I  have  suspected  for  some  time 
that  far  too  many  of  our  seed  growers  were 
doing  it.  For  instance,  last  Spring  I  bought 
seed  for  an  acre  of  cabbage,  bought  them 
from  a  good,  reliable  firm,  too,  (I  know 
they  are,  for  they  advertise  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.),  but  when  the  cabbage  were  grown 
there  were  all  sorts,  round,  peaked  and  flat, 
ringed,  streaked  and  striped,  and  some  tur¬ 
nips,  and  r  allowed  that  the  man  who  grew 
those  seeds  was  growing  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  too,  and  if  he  got  10  cents  per  pound 
lie  got  more  than  they  were  worth. 

What  I  want  the  most  these  days  in  the 
seed  line  is  to  get  right  next  to  the  man 
who  grows  t ho  best  seeds  ever,  real  choice 
seeds  from  selected  stock.  I  will  stand  a 
good  big  price  provided  I  get  value  re¬ 
ceived.  I  would  rather  send  to  a  dozen  or 
more  specialists  in  certain  lines  of  seed 
production  and  pay  the  price  for  expert 
work  in  growing  good  seeds.  I  would  even 
then  be  saving  money.  I  am  now  paying 
around  75  cents  per  pound  for  cantaloupe 
seed.  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  two  or 
even  three  dollars  per  pound  for  seed  from 
selected  specimens  of  early  maturity,  and 
the  same  with  other  varieties  of  seeds. 
Why  doesn't  some  one  stop  growing  Gov¬ 
ernment  seeds  and  grow  real  seed,  good  seed, 
charge  a  good  price  and  stand  back  of  the 
proposition?  I  think  it  would  pay.  I 
don’t  believe  I  am  the  only  one  who  wants 
to  buy  and  is  williug  to'  pay  for  a  good 
thing.  W.  E.  IIOBINSO.V. 

Vermont. 


EVERYONE  contemplating  building  or  repairing  should  get  a  sample  of  crude  Asbestos— 
the  fireproof ,  indestructible  mineral  used  exclusively  by  us  in  the  manufacture  of  ready 
roofing.  Our  Booklet  explains  why 


J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

is  cheaper  than  tin,  shingle  and  slate  roofs  and  more  economical  than  any  other  ready  roof¬ 
ing — why  it  resists  fire,  rot,  rust  and  wear  and  why  it  requires  no  coating  or  painting. 

J-M  Roofing  is  ideal  for  farm,  stock  and  poultry  buildings,  because  it  keeps  out  the 
cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer,  and  has  always  an  attractive,  white  appearance 
without  painting.  Write  for  Book  No.  S3  and  Sample.. 

Hi  Wi  JOHNS-MANVILLE  COiy  Home  Office,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 

965 
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FERTILIZERS 


Active  all  the  time 

They  Cost  No  More 

than  other  fertilizers,  yet  they  are  most  productive  and  reliable.  This  is 
because  they  do  not  impoverish  the  soil  like  fertilizers  made  from  minerals. 
Instead, they  supply  rich  organic  matter  from  animal  products  so  necessary 
to  an  abundant  yield. 

Here’s  Actual  Proof: 

Read  what  others  say,  then  profit  by  their  experience,  and  buy  Swift’ s 
Animal  Fertilizers. 

‘‘I  have  conducted  an  experiment  with  over  GO  varieties  of  potatoes  to  ascertain 
tne  best  yielder.  Swift’s  Superior  Fertilizer  lias  given  glorious  results  in  spite  of  the 
driest  season  known  in  the  century.  Yield  460  bushels  per  acre  of  handsome  salable 
potatoes.  After  many  years’  trial  with  different  kinds,  your  fertilizer  gives  me  the 
best  results,  and  it  conserves  moisture  even  in  periods  of  drought.” 

[Signed]  Itcv.  J.  R.  Lawrence,  Raynham,  Mass. 

See  local  agent  or  write  us.  Free  Pocket  Memo  Booklet  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  crop  information  on  application. 

Swift’s  Lowell  Fertilizer  Co.,  40  No.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Days 
Trial 


PLOW  THE  EASY  WAY  — 
USE  A  WINNER  PLOW  TRUGK 

Don’t  touch  the  handles,  walk  on  the  even  ground  and  turn  a 
smoother,  straighter  furrow.  Holds  plow  steady  in  stoniest 
ground.  A  1  iirht  boy  or  woman  can  do  the  work  easily. 

3  Days  Work  In  2  Days 

and  all  the  drudgery  avoided.  As  good  on  side  hill  as 
on  fiat  land  plow.  Saves  the  plow  points  and  carries  the 
plow  anywhere.  No  use  for  wagon  or  stone  boat. 

Try  It  lO  Days  at  My  Risk.  Write  for  descriptive 
matter  and  full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Get  Our  Reduced  Factory  Prices 
On  Quaker  City  Feed  Mills^  ~ 

Free  Trial  Freight  Paid 


For  40  years  Quaker  Quality  has  been  the  standard  in  feed  grinders. 

And  recent  improvements  make  them  still  better.  But  the  price  to  you 
greatly  reduced  because  our  new  direct  selling  plan  gives  you  the  benefit  ot  '-  -"a 

jobbers’  and  dealers’  profit. 


11  Sizes — 22  Styles — From  Hand  Power  to  20-H.  P. 


The  Standard 
For  40  Years 


Don’t  risk  your  money  on  claims.  Let  us  send  you  a  Quaker  City  without  cash  or 
deposit  in  advance.  Then  you  can  see  that  it  grinds  fastest,  does  best  work,  needs  less  power 
and  less  attention.  Try  it  on  ear  or  shelled  corn— any  grain,  separate  or  mixed,  any  grade  of 
meal  from  coarsest  to  finest. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  prices,  guaranty,  free  trial  and  prepaid  freight  offer.  One  of  the 
Quaker  City  Mills  will  meet  your  requirements.  Specify  Feed  Mill  Catalogue. 

THE  A.  G.  STRAUB  COMPANY  3737  Filbert  S*.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

— - - - -  - - 


One 


man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That’s  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm  — your  farm 
—the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  bo  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—in  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  diroct  on  wagon  or  spreador—  its 
full  fertilizing  valuo  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  ma<lo  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years; 
have  improved  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  in  box;  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  foot;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes, 
bend  today  for  valuahlo  free  book  on  manure  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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TOOLS  FOR  100-ACRE  FARM. 

On  page  159  I  note  a  question  by 
O.  G.  R.— Tools  for  Eighty- Acre 
Farm.”  My  place  consists  of  60  acres, 
purchased  a  little  over  two  years  ago. 
I  spent  considerable  time  in  making  my 
list,  and  find  now  I  would  not  make 
a  change  in  a  single  item.  A  copy 
taken  from  my  expense  account  fol¬ 
lows.  I  want  to  take  exceptions  to 
answer  of  J.  D.  Prickett  in  reference  to 
the  plows.  No  sane  man  would  walk 
behind  a  plow  in  this  age.  I  spent  six 
months  looking  into  the  plow  question; 
traveled  many  miles;  visited  many  of 
the  plow  factories,  and  my  sulky  plow 
cannot  be  beaten.  I  use  a  light  driving 
team  on  mine,  and  a  lightweight  boy, 
17  years  old,  uses  it.  It  does  wonder¬ 
fully  good  work,  and  is  the  talk  of 
the  town.  I  have  plowed  all  day  and 
was  not  the  least  tired  when  the  day’s 
work  was  done,  and  I  have  talked  with 
a  few  who  have  walked  all  day.  Cut 
out  the  roller  and  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row  and  get  an  Acme,  and  do  it  all 
at  once,  and  ride  while  you  do  it.  \V  e 
all  must  build  wire  fences  and  the  Sim¬ 
plex  steel  post-hole  digger  makes  fence 

building  a  pleasure. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

1  1%-inch  axle  Auburn  farm 
wagon,  seat,  shafts  and  pole 

1  set  eveners  and  pole  yoke . 

1  wood  hay  rack  (my  design).... 

1  wood  wagon  rack . 

1  Wiard  power  lift  sulky  plow. 

No.  55-44  . 

1  Syracuse  single  horse  plow,  No. 

52-L,  with  knife  coulter - 

1  Acme  harrow  . 

1  tooth  harrow  or  drag . 

1  adjustable  steel  cultivator . 

1  adjustable  steel  cultivator  for 

hilling  . 

1  adjustable  marker  . 

1  McCormick  mowing  machine, 

new.  No.  4  . 

1  McCormick  hay  tedder  . 

1  Yankee  wood  hay  rake . 

1  wood  stone  boat,  (my  design).. 

1  wood  snow  plow  (my  design).. 

1  Brownie  duster  for  Paris-green, 

etc . 

1  lawn  roller,  with  seat . 

$273.80 

TOTALS. 

Farm  Implements  .  $273.80 

Small  farm  tools  .  57.85 

Harness,  etc .  13p-7o 

Wagons  and  horses  .  655.00 

Carpenter  and  work  tools .  23.47 


Grand  total  . $1,148.87 

Connecticut.  the  argyle  farm. 


Forcing  Asparagus  in  Hotbeds. 

W.  E.  1 Wcstboro ,  Mass. — Can  you  give 
me  any  information  as  to  growing  asparagus 
in  a  hothouse  or  in  a  cement  bed,  that 
might  be  6x9  feet  and  four  feet  deep,  or 
larger,  producing  for  six  months  or  so? 

Ans. — I  know  of  no  such  method  be¬ 
ing  used  as  inquirer  mentions.  I  have 
known  a  few  greenhouse  men  to  try 
growing  asparagus  in  greenhouses  in 
the  usual  way;  that  is,  take  up  well- 
matured  crowns  and  plant  them  thickly 
in  the  greenhouse  much  the  same  as 
rhubarb  is  planted  for  forcing.  I  never 
knew  asparagus  to  produce  for  six 
months  with  this  method.  In  fact,  after 
a  short  period  of  cutting  the  shoots 
become  small,  and  as  time  goes  on,  still 
smaller.  Forcing  asparagus  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  has  only  been  done  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way,  and  those  who  tried  it  have 
discontinued  it,  showing,  I  think,  that 
it  was  not  a  success. 

C.  C.  HULSART. 


Stunted  Pear  Tree. 

L.  G„  Brid-sje water.  Mass. — I  have  a  Shel¬ 
don  pear  tree  that  was  as  large  when  I 
came  here,  nine  years  ago,  as  it  is  to-day. 
It  was  all  sod-bound  when  I  came  here,  but 
I  have  dug  out  that  sod  and  manured  it 
with  stable  manure  and  hen  droppings ;  but 
there  it  stands  and  does  not  grow.  It  bears 
three  to  six  or  eight  pears  each  year,  but 
they  are  mostly  small.  Tree  about  four 
inches  through.  Can  anything  be  done  for 
it  2 

Ans. — Stunted  pear  trees  are  often 
difficult  to  start  into  renewed  growth. 
Probably  your  Sheldon  ti»ee  will  begin 
to  move  in  a  season  or  two.  Digging 
away  the  sod  and  dressing  with  stable 
manure  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
you  can  probably  assist  the  matter  by 
scattering  10  or  12  pounds  of  some  good 
chemical  potato  fertilizer  under  the  trees 
and  working  it  into  the  ground.  The 
rain  will  dissolve  it  and  carry  it  down 
to  the  roots,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
tree  will  respond  to  this  stimulent. 


$50.00 

7.00 

10.00 


35.80 

8.25 

10.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

5.00 

45.00 

34.00 

23.00 

5.00 

5.00 

3.50 
15.00 


THE  MIXING  OF  CRUDE  FERTILIZERS. 

There  is  an  opinion  prevailing  among 
many  who  have  never  tried  the  home 
mixing  of  fertilizers  that  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  operation  to  mix  the  crude  ma¬ 
terials  properly,  so  that  the  mixture 
will  have  a  uniform  composition.  This 
opinion  is  all  wrong.  It  is  a  little  dif¬ 
ficult  to  decide  upon  just  what  ma¬ 
terials  to  buy,  just  which  ones  will  give 
the  most  plant  food  for  the  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  forms  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  plant  we  are  going  to  feed,  but 
having  purchased  our  materials  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  mix  them  together  as 
it  is  to  mix  three  or  four  kinds  of 
grain. 

Spread  the  materials  out  in  layers 
upon  a  tight  barn  floor.  For  instance, 
if  our  fertilizer  contains  fine  ground 
bone,  spread  that  material  out  on  the 
floor  in  a  layer  two  to  three  inches 
thick.  Then  spread  over  this  in  an¬ 
other  layer  the  muriate  of  potash, 
and  so  on  until  we  have  all  the 
materials  that  enter  into  our  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Then  beginning  on  one 
side  shovel  the  mass  over,  working 
back  and  forth,  taking  each  time  a 
strip  as  wide  as  the  shovel.  After 
this  operation  shovel  .the  materials  into 
two  piles.  Then  shovel  into  one  large 
pile,  taking  a  shovelful  alternately  from 
each  of  the  piles,  and  raising  the  shovel 
so  that  the  material  will  strike  the  apex 
of  the  new  pile  as  it  falls  from  the 
shovel  and  slide  down  the  sides  in  even 
layers.  It  is  then  well  to  run  the  ma¬ 
terial  through  a  coarse  sieve,  which  takes 
out  any  lumps  and  makes  the  mixing 
more  complete.  A  yard  of  coarse 
meshed  screen  may  be  bought  at  the 
hardware  store  for  a  few  cents,  and 
the  sieve  made  at  home.  We  generally 
mix  one  ton  at  a  time.  Two  men  can 
mix  and  bag  three  to  four  tons  in 
10  hours,  and  the  work  may  be  done 
on  rainy  days  when  the  time  can  be 
spared.  e.  s.  brigham. 


FARM  TOOLS  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

After  reading  O.  C.  R.’s  inquiry  and 
Mr.  Prickett’s  response,  I  wish  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  inquirer  that  if  he  wants  to 
have  comfort  with  his  80  acres  he 
should  adopt  my  list.  I  have  only  100 
acres  that  can  be  plowed,  and  work 
them  principally  with  hay  and  rye ; 
raise  other  things  enough  for  our  own 
use;  keep  six  horses  and  one  cow.  I 
have  a  12  horse-power  gasoline  engine 
that  runs  the  following  implements,  and 
can  run  them  all  at  the  same  time  by 
using  six  men,  and  can  be  using  nine 
more  men  outside  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  during  harvesting:  Grindstone, 
friction  windlass  for  hoisting  hay  and 
grain;  rye  beater;  straw  binder;  hay 
and  straw  baler;  fanning  mill;  feed 
grinder ;  root  cutter ;  woodsaw.  Out¬ 
doors  we  have  a  walking  plow,  with  an 
attachment  that  saves  100  per  cent  of 
labor;  two  disk  harrows;  one  smoothing 
harrow;  one  roller;  two  binders;  one 
mowing  machine;  two  hay  wagons;  one 
horse  corn  planter ;  one  spraying  outfit ; 
one  grain  drill  with  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment;  one  fertilizer  distributer;  hay 
rake,  and  all  the  usual  small  tools  found 
on  all  farms.  I  think  the  total  outfit 
cost  about  $3,000.  In  July  and 
August  I  hire  from  two  to  five  out¬ 
side  teams  with  drivers;  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  one  hired  man  suffices. 
When  I  first  worked  on  a  farm,  we  cut 
grain  with  a  sickle,  and  the  entire  im¬ 
plement  outfit  was  a  yoke  of  oxen  and 
cart  with  the  usual  small  tools,  plow, 
wooden  tooth  harrow  (homemade),  etc. 
Fewer  farms  had  mortgage  attachments 
then  than  now.  F.  H. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.” — Adv. 


Genuine 

Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(  Basic  Slag  Phosphate  ) 

WARNING 

As  several  low  grade  raw  phosphates  are  now  being  offered  under 
various  names,  our  friends  and  customers  are  herewith  warned 
against  accepting  them  under  the  supposition  that  they  are  similar  to 

Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(  Basic  Slag’  Phosphate  ) 

or  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  it  in  agricultural  value. 

Availability  of  Phosphoric  Acid 

In  Reply  to  Inquiries  Concerning  the  Availability  of  the  Phosphoric  Acid  in 
Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,  We  Are  Pleased  to  Refer  to 
the  Following  Excellent  Authorities. 
MASSACHUSETTS  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Bulletin  127,  Pages  16  and  68 


No.  of 

Total 

Available 

Analyses 

Phot.  Acid 

Phos.  Acid 

Basic  Slag . 

9 

17.73 

15.48$ 

*By  Wagner’s  method.  Basic  Slag  phoSphate 


Total  Phos. 
Acid 
Found 

Total  Phos. 
Acid 

Gun  ran  teed 

Avail 

Phos.  Acid 

Found 

Avail 

Phos.  Acid 
Guaranteed 

Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  24-26 Stone  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  24-26  Stone  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

17.45 

17.96 

17.00 

17.00 

15.38 

15.59 

*15.00 

*15.00 

♦Guarantee  based  on  Wagner’s  method  of  analysis. 


Says  Bulletin  68  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  (pages  28  and 
29) :  “SLAG  PHOSPHATE  produced  A  GREATER  YIELD  and  at  LESS  COST  than 

the  average  of  the  soluble  phospheiic  acid  plots  and  bone  meal  plots.’!  This  test 
included  THREE  CORN  CROPS,  ONE  WHEAT  CROP,  and  ONE  GRASS  CROP.” 

Says  Dr.  H.  J.  WHEELER,  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  in  Bulletin  No.  114:  “BASIC  SLAG  MEAL  has  proved 
THROUGHOUT  TO  BE  A  HIGHLY  EFFICIENT  PHOSPHATIC  MANURE.  Its 
relative  efficiency  has  been  particularly  high  where  those  plants  have  been  grown 
which  are  helped  by  liming.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it 
CONTAINS  FAR  MORE  LIME  THAN  BONE  MEAL  AND  FLOATS.” 

MR.  H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  (Editor  The  Rural,  New  Yorker)  says: 
“  Ail  that  I  put  on  in  the  way  of  fertilizer  is  IRON  SLAG  (BASIC  SLAG)  crushed  up 
into  a  powder.  And  if  you  could  see  how  those  TREES  HAVE  IMPROVED 
YOU  WOULD  BE  ASTONISHED.”—  t  Address  before  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  :  “The  Care  of  Apple  Orchards,”  March  9,  1905). 

MR.  MONROE  MORSE,  of  Medway,  Mass.,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  successful  farmers  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  American  Cultivator, 
date  of  November  16th,  1907,  writes  as  follows  :  “The  cheapest  way  to  supply  lime  to 
the  soil  is  to  use  BASIC  SLAG  (THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER)  as  a  source 
of  phosphoric  acid  for  the  fertilizers.  SLAG  (THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER) 
carries  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  the  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid  it  carries 
will  cover  its  whole  cost.” 

Says  Bulletin  IOO,  page  137,  of  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station:  “Experiments  at  this  Station  indicate  that  the  Total 
Phosphoric  Acid  of  BASIC  SLAG  IS  PRACTICALLY  AS  EFFECTIVE  as  the 
AVAILABLE  PHOSPHORIC  Acid  of  Acid  Phosphate.” 

Prof.  ALVA  AGEE,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College, 

says:  “Careful  experiment  station  tests  show  that  a  pound  of  plant  food  in  BASIC 
SLAG  (sometimes  called  THOMAS  SLAG),  is  just  as  effective  as  a  pound  of  so- 
called  available  phosphoric  acid  in  the  acid  phosphate  that  is  the  source  of  most  of 
this  element  found  in  commercial  fertilizers.” 

Our  booklet  “Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  and  Its  Uses  ” 
is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY, 

Special  Importers  of  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 
Sole  Manufacturers  of  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  AND  PERUVIAN  BRANDS 

24  STONE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How 
You  Can  Paint  Your 
Home 
Without 
Its 


Costing 
You 
a  Cent 


HOBS 


In  order  to  introduce  “Unito”  Paint  everywhere, 
we  have  adopted  a  Co-operative  plan  for  getting 
our  paints  into  every  community  which  will  pay 
our  patrons  for  their  help.  You  can  have  all  the 
Unito  Paint  you  want — either  House  or  Barn  Paint 
—In  any  color  without  sending  us  one  cent  of  money. 
You  not  only  can  paint  your  own  buildings  without 
cost  to  you,  but,  without  effort  on  your  part  can 
make  them  bring  you  actual  cash — 

Need  Send  No  Money 

YVe  mean  just  what  we  say— this  is  onr  own  ex¬ 
clusive  plan  and  is  the  greatest  paint  offer  ever 
made.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  give  away  Unito  Paint. 
Our  co-operative  plan  enables  you  to  see  the  paint 
—to  use  the  paint— and  yet  you  don’t  have  to  pay  a 
cent  for  it— not  even  when  the  job  is  done  and  you 
are  fully  satisfied.  If  you  need  any  paint,  don't  pay 
out  your  own  good  money — but  write  and  get  our 
1908  Co-operative  Plan.  It  will  actually  pay  you 
cash  to  use  Unito  Paint.  Every  gallon  of  Unito 
Paint  is  backed  by  a  5-year  guarantee. 

Big  224-page  Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
today— now — don’t  put  it  off. 

The  United  Factories  Company 
Dept.  P31  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Is  the  most  effective  and 
cheapest  liquid  fertilizer 
for  ALFALFA,  CLOVER 
and  all  legumes. 

Kn riches  the  soil  in  NI¬ 
TROGEN,  benefits  other 
crops,  corn,  wheat,  vege- 
tables,  potatoes,  cotton, 
tobacco,  etc. 

Success  Guaranteed 

Send  20  cts,  for  small  trial  bottle  and  test 
it  in  your  home.  Price  $2.00  per  acre. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

Dr.  Reiche  Nitragin  Go. 


Dept.  109. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


SOUTHERN  CROPS  PAY 

Come  to  the  South  where  they  raise  three  and 
four  healthy  crops  a  year.  Tidewater  Virginia  and 
Carolina— land  of  opportunity.  Rich  loam  and  per- 
fectclimate.  Best  corn,  hay,  potato  and  truck  lands. 
Market  weeks  ahead  of  others.  Zero  winters  un¬ 
known.  Dry  summers  unheard  of.  Twenty  acres 
equal  sixty  northern  acres.  Lands  are  cheap  and 
can  be  bought  on  easy  terms.  Write  for  booklet. 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


PORTABLE  HURDLE  FENCE 

Mude  of  Bplit  Chestnut. 

Hurdles  are  8}^  ft.  long  and  4  ft. 
high  when  set.  Four  Bar  Hurdles 
80c.  ea. ;  Five  Bar  $1 ;  Six  Bar  $1.20. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

R.  c.  REEVES  CO., 

187  Water  St,  New  York  City. 


1000. 
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THE  DEMAND  FOR  GOOD  APPLES. 

We  have  read  what  Mechanic, 
Waltham,  Mass.,  page  135,  says  in  re¬ 
lation  to  good  apples,  and  is  not  he  a  fair 
sample  of  a  class  who  are  clamoring  for 
good  apples?  Mechanic  says  common 
and  wormy  apples  are  not  worth  hav¬ 
ing;  he  wants  good  apples,  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  munificent  sum  of  $3.50 
per  barrel  for  two  barrels,  but  people 
were  not  running  over  each  other  to 
furnish  them,  evidently,  as  he  went 
without.  In  the  small  territory  around 
Boston,  as  far  out  as  Waltham,  there 
are  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half  of 
people,  so  apples  cannot  be  furnished 
by  the  local  farmers  on  land  worth 
$200  to  $500  per  acre  and  must  be 
shipped  in  from  a  large  section  of  coun¬ 
try.  Allowing  50  cents  for  freight, 
cartage  both  ends  of  route  to  cold 
storage,  etc. ;  35  cents  for  barrel ;  35 
cents  picking  and  packing  fancy  barrel 
apples ;  30  cents  commission,  sold  at 
Boston;  50  cents  dealer  in  Waltham; 
cartage  from  Boston,  profit  and  deliv¬ 
ering  apples  to  Mechanic;  50  cents  one 
barrel  in  cold  storage,  for  had  Mechanic 
bought  two  barrels  in  Fall  lie  would 
not  have  had  two  barrels  to  eat,  and 
the  grower  would  receive  for  the  two 
barrels  $2.50,  or  $1.25  per  barrel  for 
his  strictly-best  fruit,  provided  he  had 
some  good  enough  to  suit  Mechanic. 
But  the  chances  arc  that  Mechanic 
would  have  wished  to  have  bought  his 
apples  in  broken  packages,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  profits  must  have  been  higher. 

I  can  offer  Mechanic  something  most 
as  good.  I  would  like  to  hire  a  good 
carpenter  at,  say.  20  cents  per  hour,  and 
could  give  him  a  good  lot  of  work. 
How  does  Mechanic  like  that  side  of 
the  picture?  If  not,  let  him  grow  some 
good  apples  for  other  poor  Mechanics, 
and  make  himself  a  public  benefactor. 

Massachusetts.  h.  o.  mead. 


HANDLING  AN  “UNOCCUPIED  FARM.” 

If  a  man  bought  one  of  those  unoccupied 
farms  in  New  York  State  what  could  he 
do  with  it? 

Ans. — When  making  inquiry  as  to  the 
best  method  of  handling  the  unoccu¬ 
pied  lands  in  this  section,  should  one 
make  a  purchase,  the  answer  usually  is 
that  it  depends  upon  the  land,  its  condi¬ 
tion,  location,  extent,  buildings,  etc.  A 
certain  farm  of  about  90  acres,  perhaps 
70  of  cleared  land,  was  taken  as  an 
illustration.  The  house  is  old,  but  was 
very  well  built,  and  has  been  well  kept 
up.  It  is  a  very  comfortable  house, 
and  with  a  little  fixing  up  might  be 
quite  attractive  in  appearance.  The 
barns  are  not  so  good,  and  the  main 
barn  will  need  considerable  repairing 
in  the  near  future.  There  are  four 
barns  scattered  about,  but  only  two  of 
them  are  suitable  for  stock,  but  would 
do  for  hens.  The  two  smaller  ones 
would  do  very  well  for  henhouses,  even 
without  much  fixing,  but  would  be 
somewhat  better  if  a  few  changes  were 
to  be  made.  These  would  accommodate 
200  hens,  and  if  one  wished  to  engage 
extensively  in  poultry,  the  others  could 
be  pressed  into  service.  Five  hundred 
hens  might  be  kept  if  it  were  desired, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  $400  or  $500 
might  not  be  cleared  up  in  a  year  if 
the  purchaser  understood  poultry-keep¬ 
ing  well.  A  farmer  who  lives  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  farm  in  question 
says  he  should  engage  in  the  poultry 
business  if  he  were  to  buy  that  farm 
and  move  there.  The  man  who  lives  on 


bring  up  the  productivity  of  the  farm, 
and  it  would  be  possible  to  turn  the 
farm  more  to  the  dairy  or  grain  grow¬ 
ing  industry  later  if  that  were  desired. 
The  use  of  chemicals  and  clover  might 
be  worked  out  for  improving  the  farm. 
It  seems  as  though  this  plan  would 
work  out  well  in  this  instance.  A  capi¬ 
tal  of  $500  in  cash  might  do,  but  more 
would  be  better.  I  would  estimate  this 
farm  at  $1,000.  h.  h.  lyon. 


Seeding  to  Clover. 

II.  B.,  Ilunicrsland ,  N.  Y. — If  I  plow  a 
piece  of  light  sod  in  the  Spring,  and  give 
it  thorough  cultivation  and  a  good  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizer,  can  I  sow  Itcd  clover 
and  harvest  a  crop  the  same  Summer? 
The  land  is  thinnish,  and  has  always  hocn 
seeded  to  Timothy,  I  have  seen  a  little 
clover  growing  here  and  there  over  the 
piece  where  it  had  been  in  the  Timothy  sod. 
I  would  like  to  get  some  clover  another 
Summer  if  possible. 

Ans. — No,  you  cannot  get  a  crop  of 
clover  the  same  year  you  sow  the  seed. 
You  would  have  better  results  to  take 
a  piece  of  land  that  has  been  in  some 
hoed  crop  for  one  season.  Our  best 
results  in  this  section  have  been  with 
a  good  sod  turned  under  with  a  good 
application  of  stable  manure  hauled  each 
day,  as  it  is  made  during  the  Winter, 
and  plowed  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
Spring  to  give  the  sod  all  the  time  pos¬ 
sible  to  rot  and  disseminate  before  the 
ground  is  fitted  and  planted  to  corn, 
Keep  the  sod  well  stirred  and  free  from 
weeds  during  the  growing  season  of  the 
corn,  and  in  the  following  Spring  plow 
just  deep  enough  to  turn  up  the  un¬ 
decomposed  manure,  if  any.  After  a 
thorough  disking  and  harrowing,  sow 
?J/2  bushels  of  oats  or  barley,  one  peck 
Timothy  seed  and  eight  pounds  Red 
clover,  or  four  pounds  Alsike  to  the 
acre.  The  oats  or  barley  make  a  good 
cover  crop  for  the  young  clover  plants, 
and  the  following  year,  if  conditions  are 
right  and  the  first  season  has  been  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  good  catch  of  clover,  you 
should  get  a  fine  cutting  of  clover,  but 
little  or  no  Timothy,  while  the  second 
year’s  cut  will  be  about  all  Timothy, 
with  little  or  no  clover.  If  the  soil 
is  not  acid  I  should  much  prefer  the 
Alsike  to  Red  clover,  as  it  makes  a 
much  finer  quality  of  hay,  and  stock 
will  eat  every  last  spear  of  it,  while 
with  Red  or  large  clover  there  is  more 


or  less  waste  in  feeding.  I  do  not  sow 
the  two  clovers  together,  as  they  do 
not  mature  at  the  same  time  and  one 
is  obliged  to  harvest  one  at  the  loss  of 
the  other.  Alsike  should  be  cut  as  soon 
as  the  blossoms  are  out,  and  put  into 
cocks  while  it  is  yet  quite  green,  and 
left  two  or  three  days  to  cure,  and 
to  my  mind  there  is  no  hay  for  stock 
quite  equal  to  it.  F.  D.  SQUIERS. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

Instrument  for  Testing  Vinegar. 

II.  IF.,  Amsterdam,  X.  Y. — Is  there  a 
hydrometer  or  other  instrument  that  an 
ordinary  farmer  can  test  vinegar  with  for 
market,  to  see  if  it  will  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law?  I  have  a  quantity 
of  vinegar  made  from  pure  apple  cider, 
hut  do  not  like  to  offer  it  for  sale  until 
I  know  whether  it  will  come  up  to  test 
required  by  law.  If  I  sell  vinegar  to  a 
grocer  which  if  tested  by  official  appointed 
for  that  purpose  was  found  not  to  come  up 
to  test  required,  who  would  have  to  pay  the 
fine  ? 

Ans. — The  law  in  New  York  State  is 
designed  especially  to  protect  honest  man¬ 
ufacturers  by  prohibiting. the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  sale  of  adulterated  vinegar 
This  law  provides  that  cider  vinegar 
made  by  a  farmer  in  this  State,  exclus¬ 
ively  from  apples  grown  on  his  land, 
or  their  equivalent  in  cider  taken  in 
exchange  therefor,  shall  not  be  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  contains  two  per  centum 
of  solids  and  sufficient  alcohol  to  de¬ 
velop  the  required  amount  (4T/j  per 
cent)  of  acetic  acid.  The  law  also 
provides  that  every  manufacturer  or 
producer  of  cider  vinegar  shall  plainly 
brand  on  the  head  of  each  cask,  bar¬ 
rel,  .  keg  or  other  package  containing 
such  vinegar,  his  name  and  place  of 
business,  and  the  words  “cider  vinegar.” 
In  case  this  vinegar  is  found  upon  in¬ 
spection,  to  be  adulterated  or  below  the 
standard  the  law  holds  both  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  the  seller  equally  respon¬ 
sible,  provided  it  can  be  proved  that  it 
is  sold  exactly  as  it  is  received  from  the 
manufacturer.  A  hydrometer  would  be 
of  no  use  whatever  in  testing  vinegar. 
It  should  be  of  such  a  strength  that  one 
fluid  ounce  would  require,  for  satura¬ 
tion,  not  less  than  35  grains  of  potas¬ 
sium  bicarbonate.  This  test  is  easily 
applied  by  anyone,  as  it  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  C.  S.  GREENE. 

Mr.  Popp:  “By  gosh!  For  once  in 
my  life  I  know  where  my  cuff  links 
are.  Mrs.  P. :  “Where  are  they  now?” 
Mr.  P. :  “The  baby’s  •  swallowed  ’em.’ 
— Cleveland  Leader. 
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Tell  How — 

You  can  get 
^  them  and  a! 
1 6- page  i!lustrated: 
farm  paper  free 

Don  V 

i 'this  chanced 


IF  interested  in  farming,  get  our  farm  paper. 

You  can  have  it  one  year  absolutely  FREE. 
This  paper  will  give  you  some  new  ideas. 
No  other  paper  like  it.  VVe  will  also  send  you 
three  mighty  nice  booklets  which  show  all  kinds 
of  plows  at  work  in  the  field.  There  are 
plows  from  many  foreign  lands,  also  pictures 
of  modern  walking  plows,  sulkies,  gangs  and 
immense  steam  plows  that  turn  forty  acres  a 
day.  Get  poste  _  _  ^2 

Hired  Help  Costs  Big  Money  ft 

*Your  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help 
expensive.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
big  money  — use  implements  that  cut  down 
the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t  it  true  that 
when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it  is 
nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Wherever  strain 
comes  on  a  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  there  you 
will  find  steel— tool  steel.  Take  any  plow  that 
has  had  hard  work  for  five  years,  put  it  along 
side  of  a  JOHN  DEERE  which  has  been  in 
service  that  long— and  see  the  difference. 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor 
material.  You  can  see  the  wear  and  the 
defects.  The  JOHN  DEERE  will  be  solid, 
staunch  and  ready  for  the  hardest  job.  Then 
you  begin  to  know  that  quality  counts. 

There  is  comfort  and  profit  in  having  good 
plows.  You  can  take  pride  in  owning  a 
JOHN  Deere — the  standard  plow  of 
the  world  for  two  generations. 


r  will  send  you  the  farm  paper  and 
rthe  three  booklets  free.  All  you  have  to' 
do  is  to  write  us  a  postal  card  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  29. 

Mention  the  number  of  the  package  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  IWOLiNE,  ILL. 


Monarch  5 


Pulls  Btunip  7  feet  diam.  Only8t«v*l 
Slump  Puller  Factory  iti  the  wuil.l 
making  their  own  Steel  Casting*. 
<£s  Guaranteed  for  f>00  h.  p.  strain. 
•  Catalogue  and  discounts.  Address. 

ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  CO.,  -  Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


ECONOMY  IN  BUILDING 


TRADE  MARK 


does  not  mean  cheap  construction.  A  concrete  building  once  erected  is  built  for  all  time. 
The  first  cost  is  the  whole  cost.  A  concrete  building  is  durable,  fireproof  and  sanitary, 
needs  no  paint  or  repairs,  and  lasts  forever.  It  is  suitable  to  any  kind  of  building,  from 
a  fence-post  to  a  barn  or  mansion. 

The  chief  ingredient  of  concrete  is  Portland  Cement.  There  are  many  grades  of 

Portland  Cement,  cheap 
in  price,  but  expensive  in 
use.  The  prospective 
builder  must  therefore  be 
careful. 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement 
is  recognized  as  THE 
STANDARD  AMERI¬ 
CAN  BRAND.  It  is 
always  uniform  ;  that  is 
it  never  varies  in  color, 
composition,  fineness  or 
strength. 

ATLAS  is  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  for  building,  be¬ 
lt  has  been  used  by  thousands  of  farmers  and  ha: 


Ice  House —  ATLAS”  Portland  Cement 
used  in  construction. 

cause  it  gives  the  best  service. 


NONE  JUST  AS  G00E 


A  w  O  x  t  vll  Y  KJ  V  kj  U  OH.  V  JLU  AlCiO  KJ  V-/  A  A  LtkJVLl  KJ  J  UA1VU  LHA  A  l  Vto  \J  A.  J.  C41  I  I  Id  O  CL  I  I  LI  1 1  CL  k 

proved  satisfactory.  There  is  only  one  quality  manufactured — the  same  for  everybody, 


Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS — you  will  know  it  by  the  trade  mark 


such  a  farm  could  also  have  a  good 
garden,  could  grow  some  potatoes., 
grain,  etc.,  and  could  keep  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  cows,  if  so  inclined.  About 
$200  worth  of  hay  now  grows  on  the 
farm  and  the  pasture  is  worth  some¬ 
thing.  The  whole  business  could  he  at¬ 
tended  to  by  one  industrious,  able-bodied 
man  who  knows  his  business,  and  if 
assisted  by  some  members  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  it  could  be  done  easily.  The  hens 
would  assist  materially  in  helping  to 


Daily  productive  capacity  over  40,000  barrels. 

OUR  FREE  BOOK 


“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm,” 

irectii 
lilding 

ATLAS  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

rnmem 


contains  directions  for  making*  and  handling  concrete,  also  many  drawings,  and  photographs  of  the 
smaller  buildings  that  can  be  erected  by  the  layman  without  skilled  labor.  Free  upon  request. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  OEPT.22,  30  BROAD  ST. NEW  YORK®” 
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GROWING  TOMATOES  IN  DELAWARE. 

J.  M.  G.,  Oak  Grove,  Del. — 1.  I  shall  manure 
for  tomatoes,  using  stable  manure  fresh 
from  slahles  and  put  out  with  spreader.  I 
have  equal  choice  of  Scarlet  clover  ground 
and  weed  land.  The  clover  field  is  part  of 
same  field  which  is  not  seeded,  and  I  sowed 
at  time  of  seeding  1500  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  analyzing  12  :6.  I  have  a 
good  show  for  clover.  Should  I  use  the  clover 
land  for  the  tomaloes  or  put  that  in  corn 
and  put  tomatoes  on  the  part  which  is  not 
in  clover?  How  much  manure  should  I  use 
in  either  case  and  what  kind  and  how  much 
fertilizer?  I  grew  a  “bumper”  crop  last 
year  on  some  land  of  the  same  character 
exactly,  lying  right  beside  this,  and  I 
measured  that  by  hand  and  put  a  little 
potato  guano  in  bill,  getting  10  tons  per 
acre.  2.  I  wish  to  prepare  to  plant  an  acre 
or  more  of  sweet  potatoes.  The  land  is 
clay  loam  with  not.  much  humus  in  it.  I 
have  an  abundance  of  pine  needles  and 
woods  mold  composed  of  pine  needles  and 
leaves  at  my  command.  Would  it  be  to  my 
advantage  to  utilize  this  mold,  and  how 
must  I  go  about  it? 

Ans. — I  would  plant  the  weed  land 
with  tomatoes,  cut  the  Scarlet  clover 
for  hay  or  seed  and  then  plant  with 
corn.  Cover  the  new  land  with  manure 
and  plow  under,  then  apply  one-half 
ton  per  acre  of  3-6-10  fertilizer  broad¬ 
cast.  I  think  if  J.  M.  .G.  grew  10  tons 
per  acre  last  year  he  needs  no  instruc¬ 
tions  from  anyone  in  growing  tomatoes. 
His  land  being  a  clay  loam  is  not  very 
promising  for  sweets.  I  should  broad¬ 
cast  the  pine  needles  and  woods  mold, 
and  plow  all  under,  expecting  more 
benefit  from  their  mechanical  action  in 
loosening  the  soil  than  from  their  action 
as  manure.  We  use  one-half  ton  per 
acre,  3-6-10  fertilizer,  for  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  one-half  percentage  of  am¬ 
monia  from  nitrate  of  soda,  and  balance 
from  dried  fish  or  tankage.  We  never 
use  manure  for  sweets,  and  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  named  above  we  have  never 
failed  to  secure  a  paying  crop. 

JOHN  J.  ROSA. 

Several  factors  that  have  different 
values  for  different  people  enter  into 
questions  of  this  kind,  as  to  what  use 
the  land  is  to  be  put  another  year; 
what  crops  are  to  succeed  them,  either 
as  catch  crops  or  money  crops;  what 
crops  can  be  utilized  on  the  farm  to 
best  advantage;  consideration  of  im¬ 
provement  of  the  soil,  and  what  crops 
one  wants  the  maximum  result  from 
this  year.  Both  tomato  and  corn  crops 
may  follow  a  Crimson  clover  crop  with 
great  advantage.  Crimson  clover  seed¬ 
ing  often  fails  in  corn;  rarely  fails  in 
tomatoes.  If  the  corn  was  put  upon 
the  clover  ground  it  would  utilize  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  fertility  the  clover 
had  brought  there.  If  the  .tomatoes 
were  placed  upon  the  weed  ground, 
manure  and  fertilizer  would  give  a 
good  crop  of  tomatoes  and  clover  there. 
While  there  is  such  a  thing  as  get¬ 
ting  ground  too  rich  for  tomatoes,  it 
is  not  often  seen.  For  the  tomatoes 
then,  after  the  manure,  using  all  that 
could  be  afforded  if  on  the  weed 
ground,  drill  in  a  2-12-6  fertilizer  up 
to  2,000  pounds  per  acre,  and  use  100 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  close 
to  the  plants  after  setting.  If  there 
is  any  market  either  on  the  farm  or 
off  it  for  Crimson  clover  hay,  would 
first  cut  the  clover  and  cure  it  for  hay; 
afterwards  plow  the  stubble  and  plant 
corn,  even  if  the  planting  had  to  be 
deferred  until  July  1.  For  late  corn 
planting  use  such  varieties  as  Early 
Bristol. 

Mix  the  needles  and  mold  with 
enough  manure  to  make  fine  well-rotted 
compost,  using  acid  phosphate  600 
pounds,  muriate  of  potash  500  pounds 
per  acre  in  the  compost ;  open  furrows 
and  spread  compost  in  them  by  use 
of  a  narrow  cultivator.  Cover  com¬ 
post  with  small  plow;  ridge  from  both 
sides.  Use  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  next 
to  plants  as  soon  as  set.  Use  sandiest 
soil  for  sweets ;  the  best  crops  have 
not  come  from  heavier  soils.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  sweets  have  been  grown  on 
sandy  soil  by  the  use  of  fertilizer  high 
in  potash,  using  a  little  nitrate  of  soda 
when  plants  are  set  in  order  to  make 
quick  growth  of  vines  and  roots  so  that 
potatoes  will  set  all  at  one  time,  con¬ 
sequently  giving  uniform  marketable 
potatoes,  with  few  large  ones  and  few 
strings.  s.  h.  derby. 

Delaware. 


SUGAR  BEETS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

I  notice  statement  of  sugar  beet  grow¬ 
ing  in  New  York  State,  which  seems  to 
be  discouraging  indeed ;  but  in  this  part 
of  the  land  of  liberty  and  equality  the 
farmers  have  been  growing  sugar  beets 
for  the  past  nine  years,  and,  I  believe, 
are  quite  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 
In  fact,  very  few  farmers  in  this  part 
of  the  State  fail  to  raise  a  field  of 
sugar  beets  each  year ;  it  is  regarded 
as  the  money  crop  of  this  section.  As 
I  am  a  farmer  and  have  grown  beets 
continuously  for  nine  years  for  one  fac¬ 
tory  I  inclose  a  brief  statement  of  re¬ 
sults  for  the  last  three  years.  As  you 
will  notice,  the  statement  does  not  con¬ 
tain  an.  account  of  the  cost  of  growing 
an  acre  of  beets,  as  we  do  most  of 
the  work  with  our  own  help ;  but  only 
that  of  acreage,  sugar  per  cent,  price 
per  ton,  whole  amount  received  and 
value  of  each  acre: 

Per  cent  Priee  Cash 

Acres  sugar  per  ton  Rec'd. 

1006  8  15.7-10  $5.76  4-10  $625.09 

1907  8  14.9-10  5.45  7-10  526.91 

1908  10  19.3-10  7.02  522.75 

Average  price  per  ton  for  3  yrs.  $6.08. 
Average  yield  per  acre  for  3  yrs.  $66.72. 

Inclosed  also  a  copy  of  the  contract 
under  which  we  grow  beets.  You  will 
notice  that  the  price  depends  upon  the 
value  of  the  beets.  The  reason  for 
the  lesser  returns  for  1908  was  a  pro¬ 
tracted  drought,  there  being  practically 
no  rainfall  from  June  15  till  time  to 
gather  the  crop.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  same  policy  between  the  company 
and  farmers  of  New  York  State  was 
adopted  there  would  be  less  trouble. 

Bay  City,  Mich.  j.  .m.  h. 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Fessenden’s  tale 
of  woe  in  regard  to  raising  sugar  beets 
and  treatment  by  sugar  company.  It  is 
so  entirely  different  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  that  appreciating  your  universal 
fair-mindedness  I  am  prompted  to 
show  the  other  side.  For  several  years 

I  raised  beets  for  factories  here ;  three 
years  in  succession  on  same  land,  as 
best  authorities  assured  us  could  be 
done  without  injury  (but  they  were 
wrong).  First  year  yielded  13  tons  per 
acre  at  $25  per  acre  profit ;  second  year, 

II  tons  per  acre,  same  profit;  third 
year,  nine  tons  per  acre,  same  profit. 
As  the  tonnage  decreased,  the  sugar 
content  increased,  so  that  net  returns 
did  not  vary  10  cents  per  acre.  The 
plot  was  five  acres,  and  I  hired  my  own 
labor  at  an  expense  of  $35  per  acre 
all  told.  Contract  price  of  beets  $4.50 
per  ton  for  12  per  cent  beets,  and  33 
cents  for  each  per  cent  higher.  They 
tested  from  12  to  16  per  cent,  which  was 
lower  than  many  of  my  neighbors  on 
clay  land,  as  my  land  is  sandy  and  over¬ 
flows  in  Spring.  Later  I  contracted 
for  two  acres,  and  owing  to  wet 
weather,  succeeded  in  getting  in  only 
one  acre  (late),  so  that  crop  was  very 
small,  and  did  not  pay,  but  the  sugar 
company  paid  in  full  for  beets  delivered, 
and  made  no  claim  for  default  in  acre¬ 
age.  On  the  whole,  the  treatment  of 
the  sugar  companies  has  been  fair, 
honest  and  liberal.  Errors  occur,  as 
in  any  other  business;  for  instance,  the 
tare  reported  on  one  carload  was  20 
per  cent,  which  I  knew  was  excessive, 
as  car  preceding  and  one  following 
were  much  lower,  but  as  the  time  of 
unloading  and  weighing  back  of  car  were 
so  far  apart  we  could  only  settle  by 
compromise,  which  was  done  at  12  per 
cent.  Here  a  vehicle  tare  is  first  de¬ 
ducted,  which  includes  dirt  remaining  in 
vehicle;  then  a  sample  of  about  20  or 
30  pounds  is  taken,  washed,  topped  if 
neccessary,  and  tested  for  sugar  con¬ 
tent.  If  every  farmer  would  top  his 
beets  as  per  contract  (at  the  base  of 
leaves)  there  would  be  vastly  less  tare. 

Saginaw  Co.,  Mich.  c.  l.  grant. 

I  have  read  your  request  for  figures 
on  sugar  beet  production  and  returns. 
In  reading  Mr.  Fessenden’s  report  it 
must  be  very  sore  to  him ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  degrading  is  the  greed 
of  the  Lyons  Company.  Just  a  few 
lines  to  show  there  can  be  a  square 
deal  for  both  parties.  I  grew  three 
acres  for  the  Holland  Sugar  Company 
last  year  on  the  test  contract,  which 
proved  very  satisfactory  to  me,  consid¬ 
ering  the  season.  I  had  to  keep  home 
two  tons  for  feed,  owing  to  my  mangel 
crop  being  short.  This  company  sent 
me  the  seed,  but  never  came  near  me 
to  see  the  crop  or  bother  me  in  any 
way.  I  am  sending  you  copy  of  their 
contracts  and  also  my  returns.  Yours 
for  a  square  deal.  j.  n.  kirby. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — According  to  these  returns 
Mr.  Kirby  made  two  shipments  on  No¬ 
vember  5  and  11.  The  weight  in  each 
case  was  30,580  pounds.  On  one  the 
tare  was  three  per  cent,  on  the  other 
four.  One  lot  tested  16.7  per  cent  of 
sugar — the  other  16.5.  These  beets 
brought  $193.79.  from  which  was  taken 
$15.37  for  freight  and  $4.50  for  seed. 
Leaving  $173.92  for  Mr.  Kirby. 


smaller  fields — permitting  rotation  of 
crops  and  change  of  pasture — are  first 
essentiaisin  making  possible  maximum  earnings. 

Here  are  two  great  fences — the  best  square  mesh  and  the  best  diamond  mesh. 
We  selected  these  two  styles  years  ago,  after  careful  study  and  advice  from  many  of 
the  most  experienced  and  successful  farmers,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  veri¬ 
fied  by  actual  results  in  the  field.  These  fences  are  the  simplest  in  construction; 
are  made  of  any  size  or  weight  of  wire  desired  and  perfectly  adapted  to  all  uses  J 
and  conditions.  I 

If  you  want  square  mesh,  buy  American;  if  you  like  diamond,  buy  Ellwood.  * 
You  can  safely  take  the  verdict  of  the  millions  of  farmers  who  have  tested  and  J§ 
tried  out  these  two  great  fences.  Dealers  everywhere,  carrying  styles  adapted  M 
to  every  purpose.  See  them.  Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.  B 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco  mp? 


j 

j 
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THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

is  the  biggest  fence  valne  ever  offered.  It  is  the 
original  Coiled  Spring  Wire  fence.  Made  from  High 
Carbon  Steel  and  guaranteed  to  withstand  wind,  storm, 
rain  and  ice.  Lasts  a  lifetime,  always  stays  tight.  Most 
durable  and  economical  fence  to  buy  and  safest  for  high 
bred  stock.  Woven  at  factory  or  erected  on  your  farm. 
Frost  Steel  Gates  add  materially  to  the  beauty  of  your 
farm.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  describing  Fences 
and  Cates. 


A  1 


»v 


THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
DEPT.  H,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINCLES 

Lightning  Si  Stormproof,  IiuraMe,  Attractive, 
Inexpensive.  Ka*lly  laid.  Catalog  Si  testimon¬ 
ials?  Muutrosb  M.  S.  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


FENCE  at  PANIC  PRICES 

We  purchased  raw  material  cheap  during  the 
panic,  you  get  the  saving.  These  low  prices 
won’t  last  long.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Department  O  S  Cleveland,  Ohio 


48  IN.Fa?£f  29c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog— fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67 
MASON  PENCE  CO.,  LEESBUKG,  O. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  311  Winchester  Ind. 


$1,500  PROFIT  "on*  CIDER 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  which  fully 
describes  and  illustrates  The  Original 

Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic 

CIDER  PRESSES 

For  custom  work  in  your  locality 
they  are  money  makers.  Built  in 
sizes  10  to  400  barrels  per  day. 

Hand  or  power.  Also  8team 
Evaporators,  Apple  -  Butter  Cookers, 

Vinegar  (venerator*,  etc.  We  can  show  j 
you  how  $1,500  clear  profit  can  be  made. 

Hydraulic  Press  fflfg.  Co.,  137  Lincoln  Ave..  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 
Or  Room  124  lt  89  Cortlandt  8 1.,  New  York,  A.  V. 


CYCLONE 

FENCES  AND  GATES 

stand  every  test  because 
closely  and  tirmly  woven 
of  large  wire. 

Our  catalog  tells  how 
to  build  many  beautiful 
designs  of  all  steel  fen¬ 
cing  cheaper  than  wood 
fence. 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
1236  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  0. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
ohurches,  oemeteries. 
Send  for  FHKE 
CATALOG.  Address. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co. 

Box  «7K  Pecatur,  Ind. 


For  All  Purposes  High  Grade  Catalog  Free 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  &  FENCE  CO. 
448  Coith  Senate  Avenue  :  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


1909. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


Y  This  is  the  only  welded  fence  made.  Therefore,  it  is  the  strongest 
fence,  the  most  rigid,  durable,  proven  thoroughly  satisfactory  fence 
ever  made.  No  clamps,  wraps,  twists  or  ties — just  line  and  stay  wire 
electrically  welded. 


Pittsburgh  Perfect  Welded  Fence 


One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout. 

Perfectly  adapted  for  every  fence  use — for  front  yard  or  garden,  for  stock  or  for 
chicks.  A  bull  can’t  break  through,  a  chick  can’t  squeeze  through.  Self- 
adapting  to  all  uneven  ground ;  no  top  or  bottom  boards  needed.  Adapted 
V  to  all  temperature  changes.  Best  steel,  heavily  galvanized.  Positive  j 
guarantee.  “PITTSBURGH  PERFECT”  Fences  are  made  in  73  A 
different  styles  for  all  purposes.  jfc'M 

Your  dealer  sells  it,  or  write  for  free  catalog.  >££24 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THE  WELD 
THAT  HELD 


r/yfWELD7WHELD 


"FOSTER  MOTHER”  ROOT-GRAFTING. 

PRACTICAL  IN  NORTHWEST. 

Are  yoii  familiar  with  the  so-called 
"foster-mother"  root  system  of  grafting 
apples  advocated  by  the  Gardner  Nursery 
Co.?  If  so,  will  ybu  he  kind  enough  to 
tell  us  if  you  think  it  will  make  a  hardier 
tree  for  far  northern  latitudes?  Some  of 
our  readers  in  Western  Canada  seem  to 
think  such  trees  would  he  better  than 
whole-root  grafted. 

It  would,  if  adopted  after  this  plan : 
First  you  would  use  Fluke’s  Virginia 
crab  scions,  rooting  them  by  this  method. 
Grow  these  crabs  two  years  in  nursery 
and  top-work  them  to  known  varieties. 
This,  I  consider,  would  make  the  high¬ 
est  class  hardy  tree  for  any  northern 
latitude  that  now  could  be  invented. 
Fluke’s  Virginia  crab  roots  very  easily 
from  scion,  some  seasons  nearly  as  eas¬ 
ily  as  willows  or  cottonwoods.  The 
root  in  such  cases  is  of  known  hardi¬ 
ness,  and  will  shortly  absorb  all  the 
seedling  roots  used  to  start  the  Virginia 
scion.  It  takes  but  a  very  short  piece 
scion  to  start  the  Virginia  to  rooting 
from  its  own  scion,  and  the  crab  be¬ 
ing  so  vigorous  a  grower  would  entirely 
out-distance  the  seedling  root  and  dwarf 
it  to  insignificance,  and  you  would  have 
a  tree  crab;  root,  stock,  forks  and  the 
limbs  can  be  grafted  to  almost  any  va¬ 
riety,  and  the  crab  referred  to  will  grow 
an  improved  apple,  improving  common 
types  on  it  as  a  stock.  This  is  a  known 
factor.  It  will  make  a  Gano,  North¬ 
western  Greening,  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan., 
Grimes,  Winesap,  all  better  apples  than 
if  grown  on  their  own  stems  and  stock 
and  roots.  This  was  found  out  in  ex¬ 
periments  these  last  few  years.  Manv 
varieties  can  he  grown  hundreds  of 
miles  north  of  their  natural  habitat  by 
this  improvement  of  stem  and  trunk 
and  fork.  But  in  mentioning  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  Virginia  crab  I  do  not  mean  east¬ 
ern  form,  hut  the  western  form  known 
as  Fluke’s  Virginia  crab  only. 

Iowa.  W.  M.  BOMBERGER. 

I  suppose  the  method  of  grafting  to 
which  you  refer  is  the  one  with  the 
short  stock  and  the  long  scion.  This 
is  the  method  that  is  generally  practiced 
by  northwestern  nurserymen  and  fruit 
growers.  In  buying  apple  trees  we  nat¬ 
urally  look  to  seg  if  the  tree  has  two 
sets  of  roots,  the  first  coming  from  the 
original  root  and  the  second  from  the 
scion.  Unless  it  is  provided  with  the 
second  set  we  ordinarily  bid  it  farewell 
at  the  time  of  planting.  The  roots  com¬ 
ing  from  the  scion  are  naturally  hardier 
than  the  stock  would  be,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  obliged  to  get  our  apple  seed 
from  regions  that  do  not  produce  the 
hardiest  apples.  Our  seedling  apple 
trees  grown  from  Minnesota  apple  seed 
are  somewhat  hardier  than  those  grown 
from  Vermont  seed.  About  one  in  five 
of  our  Minnesota  seedlings  live  in  this 
climate  without  protection.  As  all  of 
our  hardiest  apples,  like  the  Hibernal 
and  Duchess,  easily  endure  our  Win¬ 
ters  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Minnesota 
stock  is  still  much  tenderer  than  our 
hardiest  varieties.  For  all  of  these 

reasons  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
superiority  of  short  stock  and  long  scion. 

North  Dakota.  c.  b.  waldron. 

The  so-called  “foster-mother”  .root 
graft  is  merely  a  modification  of  a  “long 
scion  method,”  quite  generally  practiced 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  As 
you  know,  our  fruit  trees  suffer  a  good 
deal  from  root-killing  in  the  Winter, 
both  in  the  nursery  row  and  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  To  obviate  this  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  plan  is  followed  of  using  a 
short  stock  and  a  scion  at  least  double 
the  length  of  the  stock,  with  the  idea 
of  getting  the  tender  portion  down 
deep  where  it  will  be  better  protected. 
Under  these  conditions  there  is  also  a 
tendency  for  the  scion  to  emit  roots 
above  the  point  of  union,  thus  ultimately 
securing  an  “own-rooted”  tree.  The 
foster  mother  is  merely  a  slight  mod¬ 
ification  of  this  idea,  and  I  doubt  if 
its  advantages  compensate  for  the  addi¬ 


tional  labor  involved  in  making  that 
kind  of  a  graft.  The  fact  of  its  being 
something  new  and  different  no  doubt 
appeals  to  some  planters. 

We  find  that  different  varieties  of 
apples  vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to 
become  own-rooted.  Some  sorts,  such 
as  the  Northwestern  Greening,  throw 
out  roots  very  readily  along  the  scion. 
In  fact,  I  think  there  are  some  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  that  could  be  grown  from 
cuttings,  while  with  other  sorts  it  is 
seldom  that  you  find  any  tendency  to¬ 
wards  their  becoming  “own-rooted.”  O.f 
course,  at  the  vory  bottom  of  this  whole 
trouble  is  the  fact  that  the  French  stock 
is  used  very  largely  for  grafting  pur¬ 
poses.  If  our  growers  would  use  stocks 
of  the  hardiest  varieties  grown  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley,  such  as  the 
Duchess  and  Hibernal,  we  would  then 
have  a  root  just  as  hardy  as  the  top 
of  the  tree,  and  there  would  be  no 
trouble.  We  find  the  stocks  grown  from 
the  Vermont  seed  are  '  much  hardier 
than  the  French,  and  the  limited  use 
of  the  eastern  seed  has  helped  us  some¬ 
what,  but  the  growing  of  stocks  from 
seed  of  western  varieties  .is  the  real 
solution  of  the  problem  in  my  judgment. 

Iowa  Station.  a.  t.  erwin. 

I  have  seen  something  of  this,  and 
regard  it  as  a  fairly  good  way  of 
propagating,  especially  when  one  wishes 
to  get  scions  upon  their  ‘own  roots. 
When  the  trees  are  transplanted  this 
little  piece  of  mother  root  can  easily 
be  removed  if  the  scion  has  thrown 
out  sufficient  roots  to  nourish  'the  tree. 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  make 
a  hardier  rooted  tree,  particularly  since 
in  the  Northwest,  they  have  hardier 
stocks  than  <the  common  apple  variety 
upon  which  to  work.  \v.  paddock. 


and  this  is  the  only  tiling  that  has  reached 
them.  Some  stayed  away  because  they 
thought  it  wouldn’t  amount  to  much,  or 
as  one  man  said,  “It  would  all  be  over 
my  head,”  but  those  who  came  out  to  the 
meetings  along  the  line  got  the  idea  that  it 
was  straight  business,  aimed  at  t lie  com¬ 
mon  farmer  in  common-sense  language,  and 
the  word  lias  spread  that  those  who  did 
not  come  missed  a  very  helpful  talk  by  a 
man  who  is  a  master  of  his  subject.  If 
the  train  should  come  through  here  again 
it  would  draw  much  larger  audiences, 
'’hester  Co.,  Pa.  s.  s.  d. 


Farm  Institutes  On  Wheels. 

'You  ask  for  opinions  on  train  schools 
of  agriculture.  Our  State  College  ran  one 
through  southeastern  Pennsylvania  last 
Fall.  They  wisely  choose  a  route  leading 
over  branch  roads,  and  stopped  at  places 
away  from  large  towns.  It  meant  business 
from  start  to  finish.  You  went  into  your 
car  and  heard  the  lecture  or  demonstration, 
and  it  was  time  for  the  school  to  go  on. 
Many  men  feel  out  of  place  at  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes  (I  don’t  say  that  they  should  feel 
so,  but  that  they  do,  and  so  stay  away) 
either  because  there  are  too  many  town 
people  there,  or  sadder  still,  because  they 
can’t  afford  the  time  for  so  much  music, 
and  talk  about  subjects  by  men  who  know 
less  than  the  farmers  themselves.  Many  of 
these  men  are  poor,  but  eager  and  appre¬ 
ciative.  They  constitute  a  class  most  need¬ 
ing  the  services  of  our  experiment  station, 


The  Way  They  Talk. 

•We  are  not  farming,  but  cannot  let  Tim 
R.  N.-Y.  go  so  long  as  it  stands  for  what 
it  does.  That  Dawley  work  was  tine.  No 
American  newspaper  has  done  finer  along 
that  line,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  line  which 
on  the  whole  we  need  most.  »IIow  did 
they  keep  it  so  nearly  out  of  the  daily 
papers?  No  one  who  did  not  take  Tim 
It.  N.-Y.  knows  anything  about  it. 

Keep  at  the  “parcels  post.”  The  ex¬ 
press  companies  and  retail  merchants  asso¬ 
ciations  are  at  it  all  the  time.  A  short 
time  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  a  local  hard¬ 
ware  man  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  "Hardware  •Dealers’  convention,  re¬ 
marked  to  me  that  the  Association  did  not 
amount  to  much  to  the  ordinary  dealer 
except  what  they  did  with  the  dues.  I 
asked  what  they  do  with  the  dues.  “They 
look  after  legislation,”  was  the  reply. 
“What  legislation  do  the  hardware  men  j 
need?”  I  asked.  “They  oppose  parcels 
post,”  was  the  reply.  lie  was  full  of  the 
terrible  deficit  there  was  in  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  denounced  making  it 
larger  irtf  the  interest  of  mail  order 
houses.  •When  I  put  'acts  at  him  he 
owned  that  he  was  not  up  on  the  subject, 
but  that  was  what  they  said.  When  I 
spoke  of  the  express  companies  he  was 
right  with  me  there.  *He  had  not  thought 
of  their  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
situation.  They  had  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  convention,  and  at  last  had  to  own 
that  perhaps  parcels  post  might  help  him 
as  much  as  it  hjurt  him.  I  would  be 
ready  to  venture  anything  that  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  these  trade  association  are  under 
the  influence  of  and  likely  some  of  them 
in  the  pay  of  the  express  companies. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  J. 


SAMPLE 


BRomnm 1 

The  heaviest  strongest, 
best  galvanized  fence 
made.  A  more  substan¬ 
tial,  stock-resisting,  time- 
defying  fence  was  never 
stapled  to  posts. 

Free  sample  with  cata¬ 
log  showing  150  styles  at 
prices  from  15c  per  rod  up 
and  full  particulars-free  on 
request. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

Wo  will  semi  you  a  sample  of  our 
all  No.  9  wire  fence.  You  cau  test 
it  any  way  you  like.  File  it  and  see 
how  thick  *tho  galvanizing.  The 
4*  BROWN”  will  commend  itself  to 
you.  1 1  Is  the  best.  Free  Catalog. 

The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  5Q  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RANOUR. 

y  pARB\  vi 

Heavy 

Sihg1* 


v  — 
W!B£ 


A  Farm  Renting  Problem. 

D.  .S'.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. — I  would  like  to 
have  estimates  on  the  following  proposi¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  share  renting  of  farm. 
Custom  in  this  locality  is  that  renter  fur¬ 
nishes  everything  hut  land  and  buildings, 
and  takes  one-half  of  crops.  What  would 
be  a  fair  percentage  of  crop  to  renter 
where  owner  pays  $25  per  month  cash 
wages?  What  per  cent  of  crop  to  renter, 
owner  to  pay  $25  per  month  cash  wages, 
furnishes  all  seed  and  all  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer?  What  per  cent  of  crop  to  renter, 
owner  to  furnish  all  seed,  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  one  team  and  $25.  per  month? 
Farm  of  160  acres,  60  acres  tillable.  Re¬ 
mainder  in  timber,  stream  and  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  and  sidings  on  farm,  14  miles  from 
very  large  city;  smaller  towns  nearer;  one 
mile  to  trolley;  1%  mile  to  macadam  and 
plank  roads. 


STRONG, 
DURABLE. 

The  only  abso¬ 
lutely  successful 
single  strand  barb  wire  ever  made. 
M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  Saves  S0% 

We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Field,  Hog, 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  in  the  country.  Write 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

DOKALB  FENCE  CO.,  -  DoKALB,  ILL. 

Southwestern  Office  nn^  Warehouse,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FENCE  iKSSES'1 

Madool  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanized  to 
rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
prices  on  30  days’  free  trial, 
pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  feriee.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


15  Cents  a  Rosi l 


For  a  22-Inch  Hog  Fence ;  J 6c  for 
26-lnch;  19c  for  31-lncli;  22  l-2e 
for  31-Inch;  27c  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  37r.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Uata  log  f rce.  W  rl  to  f or  1 1  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230,  MUNCIE,  IND. 


Freight  Paid 

as  far  as  the  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  rivers  on  every  ship¬ 
ment  of 

EMPIRE 

“Big  Wire”  Fence 


AH 

Wires 
Same 
Size 


All 
No.  9 


Factory  price  on 
the  only  fence 
you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Full  strength  all  over — 
wires  all  same  size — No.  9. 
The  biggest  wires  ever  used 
in  fencing  and  galvanized  till 
they  can’t  rust. 

Well  Send  You  Sample 

to  show  the  steel,  the  galvanizing,  the  size. 
It  will  make  you  an  Empire  Fence  man, 
sure.  No  charge.  Write  and  let  us  tell 
you  all  about  the  fence  that  lasts. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Ruralisms 


A  Great  Tree- planting  Project. — 
The  royal  commission  that  has  been 
charged  with  the  consideration  of  the 
afforestation  of  the  waste  lands  of 
Great  Britain  as  a  means  of  relieving 
the  great  and  growing  evil  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  that  country,  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  planting  to  desirable  forest 
trees  of  at  least  9,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  work 
to  extend  over  60  years  at  the  rate  of 
150,000  acres  each  year.  The  estimated 
cost  would  average  $10,000,000  annu¬ 
ally.  It  is  thought  that  about  $1,000,000 
a  year  only  will  be  needed  at  first, 
but  that  the  expenditure  will  rise  to 
over  $15,000,000  annually  by  the  fortieth 
year.  It  is,  however,  expected  that  the 
forests  will  begin  to  be  self-supporting 
from  the  sale  of  timber  and  products 
at  40  years  from  planting,  and  that 
from  the  sixtieth  year  onward  to  the 
eightieth  the  profits  would  rise  until  an 
annual  revenue  of  something  like  $350,- 
000,000,  representing  the  great  total  val¬ 
uation  of  $2,800,000,000,  might  be  real¬ 
ized,  and  this  with  substantial  and 
possibly  permanent  relief  of  the  alarm¬ 
ing  pauperism  that  now  afflicts  the 
country.  The  idea  is  to  finance  this 
gigantic  scheme  by  a  popular  loan,  the 
interest  to  be  paid  by  taxation  until 
it  is  self-supporting.  Great  Britain  now 
imports  timber  annually  to  the  value  of 
$160,000,000,  over  20  varieties  of  which 
could  be  grown  in  the  country.  Great 
attention  would  be  paid  to  spruce,  fir 
and  larch,  as  the  most  useful  woods  for 
paper-making.  The  wood-pulp  mills  of 
bin  rope  use  the  product  of  vast  forest 
areas  every  year,  only  a  fraction  of 
which  is  replaced  by  new  plantings. 

Forestry  Soon  a  World-wide  Indus¬ 
try. — Whether  this  imposing  British 
scheme  materializes  or  not,  forestry, 
or  the  cultivation  of  timber  trees,  is 
soon  to  be  recognized  as  an  industry 
of  world-wide  importance.  It  is  most 
advanced  in  Central  Europe,  notably 
Germany,  France  and  Switzerland, 
where  planting  programmes  have  been 
mapped  out  for  200  years  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  is  known  in  the  Orient  in 
progressive  Japan,  and  soon  will  be  a 
pressing  problem  in  China  and  the 
sparsely-wooded  portions  of  Africa  and 
South  America.  In  the  Un'ied  States 
forestry  is  being  rapidly  developed  un¬ 
der  the  fostering  care  of  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture,  taking  the 
form  of  caring  for  existing  forest  areas 
rather  than  of  making  new  plantings. 
Some  of  the  States,  however,  contem¬ 
plate  the  afforestation  of  considerable 
tracts  of  otherwise  useless  land  and 
the  conversion  of  cut-over  and  aban¬ 
doned  commercial  timber  tracts  into 
State  forests.  Certain  great  railroad 
and  industrial  corporations  are  planting 
for  their  own  use  many  thousands  of 
acres  with  the  more  durable  timber 
trees,  such  as  locust  and  Catalpa ;  Cal¬ 
ifornia  planters  are  going  largely  into 
Eucalyptus,  and  experiments  are  being 
tried  throughout  the  East  by  individ¬ 
uals,  with  various  promising  conifers 
and  hardwoods.  Altogether,  forestry 
is  a  growing  industry,  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  ambitious  young  persons  in 
many  localities. 

Burbank  Incorporated.  —  Press  re¬ 
ports  are  current  that  a  trio  of  specu¬ 
lative  millionaires  have  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  horticul¬ 
tural  novelties  of  Luther  Burbank,  the 
well-known  California  plant  breeder. 
As  the  head-line  writers  picturesquely 
phrase  it:  “Burbank’s  brains  and  genius 
are  incorporated.”  That  Burbank  pos¬ 
sesses  brains  and  genius  of  no  light 
order  is  evident  by  the  enormous  pub¬ 
licity  his  reputed  achievement's  have  at¬ 
tained.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been 
known  in  gardening  literature,  and  it 
is  likely  that  he  will  find  it  difficult 
to  “make  good”  even  a  fraction  of  the 
expectations  promoted  by  his  exploiters. 
While  some  of  his  productions  have 
recognized  value  for  Pacific  coast.  South 
African  and  similar  climates,  few  in¬ 
deed  have  proved  of  commercial  util¬ 
ity  throughout  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  United  States  or  temperate 
Europe,  and  much  money  has  been 
burned  up  by  those  who  can  i'll  afford 
it  in  trying  out  bis  sensationally  ad¬ 
vertised  “creations.”  Burbank  is.  with¬ 
out  doubt,  an  earnest  and  tireless 
worker,  and  with  the  very  generous  sup¬ 
port  allowed  him  bv  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitution  would  be  likely  to  breed  new 
plants  of  general  worth  if  he  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  an  average  and  not  an  excep¬ 
tional  climate,  as  measured  by  the  great 
horticultural  interests  of  the  country. 
His  experiments  are  now  on  a  great 
scale,  and  high-keyed  announcements 
are  to  be  expected  from  time,  to  time. 
If  the  new  company,  which  is  said  to 
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be  capitalized  for  millions,  will  take 
the  precaution  carefully  to  test  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  Burbank  products  in  the  lo¬ 
calities  in  which  they  are  to  be  of¬ 
fered  for  sale,  and  abide  by  the  results, 
little  harm  and  much  good  may  ensue, 
but  if  they  are  to  be  boomed  without 
reserve  and  foisted  on  the  public  with¬ 
out  local  trial,  it  behooves  buyers  to 
be  rather  more  careful  than  usual.  While 
making  due  allowance  for  the  “hot  air” 
to  be  looked  for  in  these  far  western 
press  bulletins,  it  is  probable  that  a  syn¬ 
dicated  effort  will  be  made  to  market 
the  Burbank  novelties  as  they  appear. 
It  is  presumable,  in  the  absence  of 
specific  disclaimer,  that  the  incorpora¬ 
tors  go  into  the  speculation  mainly  for 
gain,  and  expect  to  realize  by  the  usual 
methods  of  selling  securities  or  products 
for  the  highest  prices  that  can  be  read¬ 
ily  obtained.  It  is  for  our  readers  to 
judge  whether  investments  in  such  of¬ 
ferings  are  worth  while. 

A  Remarkable  February.  —  The 
month  just  closed  has,  in  general,  been 
unusually  warm,  exceeding  the  annual 
average  temperature  by  something  over 
200  degrees.  There  was  a  cold  snap 
or  two,  but  the  duration  was  brief  and 
unseasonable  warmth  soon  followed. 
There  was  considerable  dull  weather 
and  several  storms,  but  on  the  whole  a 
fair  allotment  of  sunlight.  As  a  whole 
the  month  resembled  the  average  April 
except  in  the  shorter  days  and  chillier 
nights.  Vegetation,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  has  been  strongly  influenced. 
Snowdrop  blossoms  appeared  in  shel¬ 
tered  places  early  in  the  month  and 
developed  to  an  unusual  size  under  the 
favoring  conditions.  An  old  bed  of 
yellow  Crocuses  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
was  a  blaze  of  golden  glory  as  early 
as  February  17 — we  never  before  had 
blooms  earlier  than  Washington  Day — 
while  tulip,  Narcissus  and  Erythronium 
foliage  appeared  above  the  soil,  and  an 
occasional  Winter  Aconite  showed 
color.  Fruit  tree  buds,  especially  apri¬ 
cots  and  hybrid  Japan  plums  swelled 
to  the  point  of  showing  color.  Peaches 
are  less  forward,  and  the  pome  fruits 
are  still  safely  dormant.  The  early 
shrubs,  such  as  Japan  quinces,  Spiraeas 
and  bush  .honeysuckles,  are  strongly 
excited,  the  buds  of  the  Tartarian 
honeysuckle  being  almost  ready  to  open. 
Lawns  and  meadows  have  perceptibly 
greened,  while  Crimson  clover,  perennial 
coyer  crops,  rye  and  wheat  fields,  show 
evidences  of  continued  growth,  especi¬ 
ally  as  regards  root  spreading.  There 
was  little  snow  and  scarcely  any  pen¬ 
etrating  frost  at  any  time  during  the 
month  in  our  locality.  There  is  natur¬ 
ally  dread  that  belated  cold  waves  may 
greatly  injure  advanced  vegetation.  An 
able-bodied  blizzard,  with  temperatures 
12  or  more  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  has  already  signalized  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  March,  but  is  likely  to  benefit, 
rather  than  harm,  most  plants  by  re¬ 
tarding  unseasonable  growth.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  February  was 
physically  the  most  comfortable  month 
of  the  season  that  has  been  experienced 
for  many  years.  w.  v.  F. 


Write  Fop  Special  Low 
Price  On  This  Complete 

Spraying 
Outfit 

Barrel,  pump,  extension  pipe, 
nozzle  agitator,  hose,  everything 
complete  and  oC  the  best.  Just 
fill  barrel  and  go  to  work.  Fit¬ 
tings  oi  brass,  hemp  packing. 

Sprays  hot,  cold  or  any  caustic 
solution  perfectly.  Equal  to  largest 
operations  in  orchard  or  field. 

Develops  greatest  power  with 
least  labor.  Pump  sets  inside  bar¬ 
rel,  keeping  it  steady.  Others  are 
top-heavy  and  tip  over.  Write  for 
catalog  describing  this  and  our 
complete  line  of  spraying  tools 
and  insecticides. 


BOSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mags, 


CPRAY 

ij  do  white' 


Your  Fruits,  Crc 
Poultry  Houses,  £ 
whitewashing  with  1 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  pi 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Fitted  n 
Auto-Fop  Nozzle  does  the  work  of  tli 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experim 
Stations  and  300,000  others.  We  mi 
many  styles  and  sizes.  Spraying  Gu 
Free.  Write  for  book,  prices  and  Age; 
OUer.  ij^g  c.  Brown  Co. 

28  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N, 


I  hi) VO  kad  great  success  with  your  PAPER 
■  nave  POTS  and  the  crop  I  raised  last  year 
was  something  immense,  for  early  tomatoes.  They 
certainly  are  the  thing  for  the  market  gardener 
Yours  respectfully,  S.  I.  COOK,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  circular. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


HURST 
COMBINATION 


SPRAYER 


—sprays 

potatoes, 

strawberries,  truck,  etc.,  4  rows  at  a 
time.  Also  a  first-class  orchard  and 
vineyard  sprayer.  Handiest  sprayer 
made.  Pushes  easy  as  is  well-balanced. 
Develops  high  pressure  from  big  wheel. 
Cheap  in  price,  light, 
strong  and  durable. 

Brass  ball-valves. 

Brass  plunger,  strain¬ 
er,  etc..  Vapor  spray 
prevents  blight,  scab, 
rot  and  bugs  from 
cutting  your  crop  in  half  and  doubles 
your  crop.  The  extra  profit  of  "one 
acre”  will  more  than  pay  for  it  the  first 
season.  The  HURST  Horse-Power 
Sprayer  (shown  below)  is  the  sprayer 
for  the  large^growers  of  potatoes,  fruit, 

I  vineyards,  etc.  “No  tree 
too  high,  no  field  too 
fbig  for  this  king  of 
sprayers.”  Simple 
in  construction, 
powerful  pressure, 
easy  on  man  and 
H.L.  HURST  NIFG. 


ON  “FREE  TRIAL” 

NO  BANK  DEPOSIT 

Pay  as  out  of  the  “extra  profit” 
—when  you  sell  your  crop. 


horse.  Is 
made  for 

hard  service.  One-piece,  heavy-an¬ 
gle-iron  frame,  cypress  wood  tank  60 
to  100  gallon,  metal  wheels,  nozzles 
adjusted  to  rows  by  the  feet  of  the  ope¬ 
rator  as  the  machine  moves  along. 

All  HURST  Spray- 
e  r  s-GUARANTEED 
FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 
Shipped  on  “free 
trial”  without-a- 
cent-in-  advance, 
no-bank  -  deposit, 
and  “no  strings”  to  OUR  free-trial 
offer.  Shipped  direct  to  you  at  dealer’s 
wholesale  prices.  You  are  under  no 
obligations  whatever  to  keep  our  ma¬ 
chines  if  not  fully  satisfied.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Spraying-Guide.  Catalog  and 
Special  Free  Offer  to  “first”  in 
each  locality  this  season.  Be 
first  to  write  and  save  money. 

Don’t  pnt  it  off  bat  write  now^ 
and  save  money.  All  our  ma¬ 
chines  are  sold  subject  to  the 
same  liberal  offer. 

CO.,  46  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


SPRAYER 


Tlie  simplest,  strongest  and  most  powerful  sprayer.  Can  be  changed 
from  horse  to  hand  power  without  any  trouble.  Easy  to  work.  W7ill 
spray  upper  and  under  side  of  leaf ;  mixture  can  be  di¬ 
rected  at  any  angle.  Send  for  our  new  book — FREE — 
and  see  how  you  can  increase  your  profits  25  to  50  per 
cent. — how  you  can  spray  thirty  acres  of  potatoes, 
cotton  or  vegetables  in  a  day. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


Empire  King. 


He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a  Sprayer  is  handi¬ 
capped.  Blight  and  bugs,  rot  and  rust,  mold  and  mildew,  all 
conspire  to  damage  the  crop,  and  in  all  cases  succeed  if  the  farmer  docs 
not  spray.  This  is  theonlyhand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  clean- 

ing  strainer.  Valuable  book  of  instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  llTH  ST-  EtAIIRA.  N.  Y. 


Niagara  Potato  Planter 


The  only  Successful  potato  planter  requiring  but  one 
man  to  operate;  that  does  not  puncture  or  bruise  the 
seed.  Sold  with  or  without  fertilizer  attachment. 

Write  for  NIAGARA  POTATO  MACHINE  CO. 
Circular.  New  tune,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  'earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  lor  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
_  .  j  practical  fruit  ^rovv- 

j  *|  ers  we  were  using  common 

‘  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards, 
i  — found  their  defects  and 
j  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
)i  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


HOT-BEDS 
AND  COLD  FRAMES 


Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company 
*29E.,tiWw.y  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
.  —  ■  —  does  it 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

Class  slips  in;  no  putty;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  catalog  O  •  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material- 


,.,„s«sCALECIDE 


JJWILL  POSITIVELY 
DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment. 
Write  for  FREE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  years. 

“POCKET  DIARY  WITH  SPRAY  CALENDAR  FREE  IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.” 

PRICES:  50  gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  lO  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

One  gaUon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding;  water.  Order  now;  spring  spraying  your  last  chance. 

B.  Gr.  Pratt  Co.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Dept.  3NT,  50  Church  St.  Wew  Y orli  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Education. — “ He’s  got  good  learnin’ 
but  he  don't  know  nothin’  about  work.” 
I  quote  my  neighbor’s  words  exactly. 
He  was  estimating  the  value  of  a  man 
who  had  applied  to  me  for  a  job.  This 
man  had  spent  the  Winter  at  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  house  doing  small  chores  and  eat¬ 
ing  large  meals.  The  man  proved  to  be 
a  big  fellow  with  great  chest  and 
broad  shoulders,  apparently  capable  of 
lifting  one  corner  of  a  barn.  He  took 
off  his  hat  when  he  came  into  the  house 
and  made  a  low  bow. 

“I  regret  that  my  present  unfortunate 
financial  circumstances  render  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  apply  for  a  position  in 
which  to  do  manual  labor  but  if  given 
the  opportunity  I  will  endeavor  to  ren¬ 
der  the  most  efficient  service  in  -  my 
power.” 

Now,  I  never  saw  one  of  these  word 
manufacturers  who  had  much  value  with 
ax  or  hoe.  However,  this  man  did 
not  try  to  use  his  “learnin”’  to  obscure 
the  truth. 

“I  frankly  admit  that  I  am  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary  tools 
used  in  farm  manipulation,  yet  I  am 
willing  to  attempt  such  labor  as  you 
may  designate.” 

It  was  a  holiday,  but  our  folks  had 
just  discovered  that  the  cesspool  was 
about  ready  to  run  over.  This  is  a 
job  which  everybody  shuns,  but  it  had 
come  up  for  immediate  attention.  So 
I  took  this  orator  for  assistant  and 
went  at  it  myself.  I  found  him  clumsy, 
but  willing  enough  provided  you  let 
him  talk.  He  seemed  to  have  acquired 
the  talking  habit  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  muscles  of  his  jaw  controlled  those 
of  his  arms  and  legs.  Condemned  to 
silence  he  would  be  much  like  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  with  an  exhausted  battery. 

That  was  where  I  fell  down  with  my 
learned  friend.  After  the  cesspool  was 
cleaned  he  still  wanted  work.  The 
only  job  T  had  was  grubbing  roots  in 
an  old  back  field  which  I  want  to  clean 
for  oats  and  peas.  He  started  in  alone 
bravely.  At  night  there  came  a  very 
dejected-looking  giant  with  a  sad  tale 
of  woe. 

“I  regret  very  much  to  be  obliged  to 
report  that  after  a  full  investigation 
of  the  work  I  find  that  my  health  is 
such  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  continue  it.  This  unwonted  form  of 
labor,  due  to  my  inexperience,  will  de¬ 
range  my  muscular  system.” 

Now,  to  use  a  common  expression — 
wouldn’t  that  jar  you  ?  It  did  me  as  much 
as  the  labor  did  my  learned  friend! 
I  try  to  be  a  philosopher,  but  I  did 
let  into  him  about  the  shame  of  a 
man  with  such  hack  and  shoulders  fall¬ 
ing  down  before  honest  work.  It  was 
no  use;  he  got  his  money  and  went  off 
seeking  some  softer  job  or  some  place 
where  he  can  talk.  No  doubt,  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  that  lonely  back  field, 
with  no  one  to  talk  to  filled  him  with 
terror.  But  where  was  his  “learning” 
— the  books  he  had  read,  or  the 
thoughts  which  education  ought  to  give 
him?  If  they  are  not  to  serve  as  com¬ 
panions  in  lonely  hours  or  as  solace  in 
times  of  trial  what  are  they  good  for? 

“He’s  got  gsod  learnin’,  but  he  don’t 
know  nothin’  about  work.” 

This  man  represents  a  class  of  un¬ 
trained  citizens  that  is  growing  larger 
all  the  time.  They  are  the  unhappy 
products  of  a  false  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  craze  to  give  children 
“learnin’”  and  then  shield  them  from 
labor  or  the  knowledge  required  to 
handle  tools  is  little  short  of  criminal. 
To  give  a  boy  a  smattering  of  “learnin’  ” 
— just  enough  to  enable  him  to  talk , 
— and  then  set  him  loose  without  train¬ 
ing  m  some  trade  or  ability  to  do  some 
hand  labor  well,  is  to  put  an  industrial 
curse  upon  him.  The  world  wants 
skilled  workmen — not  .more  ^handlers 
and  middlemen.  “The  farmer’s  share” 
is  small  enough  now,  and  it  is  small 
because  there  are  so  many  middlemen 
to  provide  for.  Think  of  the  folly  of 
turning  more  of  them  loose — untrained 
at  that.  If  I  had  a  girl  of  15  who 
couldn’t  get  up  a  good  meal  or  keep  a 
house  neat,  or  a  boy  who  could  not 
harness  and  drive  a  horse,  or  raise  a 
crop  of  strawberries  or  potatoes  alone 
I  should  feel  that  I  had  neglected  my 
duty. 

Housework. — Among  the  various 
comments  regarding  women’s  work  I 
have  the  following  thoughtful  proposi¬ 
tion  from  Connecticut: 

I  want  to  send  you  an  apple  cake  recipe. 
Bake  layers  for  a  regulation  layer  cake, 


then,  grate  apple,  sweeten  and  flavor  and 
spread  between  the  layers.  It  is  delicious, 
but  you  would  not  guess  what  the  filling 
•was.  Try  it,  even  if  you  have  to  buy  the 
apples.  When  the  women  folks  want  a 
new  washing  machine,  or  an  Easter  bonnet, 
if  they  will  just  place  a  large  chunk  of  this 
cake  before  their  lord  and  master,  it  will 
prove  a  strong  “silent  argument”  in  their 
behalf. 

This  is  a  man,  mind  you.  too.  The 
only  trouble  I  can  see  is  that  if  you 
bought  the  apples  this  year  the  man 
would  have  no  money  left  for  machines 
or  bonnets.  As  for  washing  machines. 
I  am  something  of  an  expert.  The 
bov  works  the  machine  at  our  house, 
but  four  children  were  down  with 
measles  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  and 
there  was  a  crying  need  for  clean 
clothes.  I  was  called  in  to  provide  mo¬ 
tive  power.  Part  of  the  wash  had  been 
sent  out — our  job  lay  with  the  heavier 
and  dirtier  clothes.  Mother  had  these 
clothes  soaking  in  the  laundry  tub. 
She  took  a  pail  of  warm  water,  shook 
in  a  little  washing  powder  and  stirred 
it  to  a  lather.  I  poured  it  and  sev¬ 
eral  more,  into  the  washing  machine 
Then  she  took  the  garments  from  the 
tub,  rubbed  a  cake  of  naptha  soap  over 
them,  and  dropped  them  into  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  was  then  my  privilege  to 
work  the  plunger  of  the  machine  up 
and  down — not  unlike  working  an  old- 
fashioned  churn,  only  not  such  a  hard 
j  ob. 

“No — that’s  not  enough  !” 

“Work  over  that  side!” 

“Don’t  splash  on  the  floor !” 

There  was  a  running  fire  of  instruc¬ 
tions  as  I  worked.  A  philosopher  might 
well  ask  himself  various  questions  a? 
he  operated  that  handle.  Why  do  I 
a  big,  strong  man,  stand  here  and  take 
this  ordering  about  by  a  person  but  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  half  my  size?  Would 
I  permit  any  man  to  boss  me  in  this 
way?  These  clothes  are  clean  and  I 
know  it — why,  then,  do  I  take  such  or¬ 
ders,  and  wash  them  over  and  over 
again  ? 

If  this  man  were  a  clear  thinker  and 
reasoner  he  would  conclude,  before  the 
clothes  were  done,  that  he  had  struck 
one  of  the  great  secrets  of  life — one  of 
the  primal  forces  of  society,  and  one 
of  the  solutions  of  the  farm  life  prob¬ 
lem.  He  would  also  conclude  that  if 
the  editor  of  The  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal  and  other  gentlemen  who  draw 
such  a  hlack  picture  of  the  farm 
woman’s  life  would  take  their  turn 
at  the  washing  machine  their  pictures 
would  be  clearer.  I  know  that  we  got  the 
dirt  out  of  those  clothes  without  any 
washboard,  without  any  hard  rubbing 
without  any  boiling  or  backache  or  back 
talk.  I  claim  for  myself  the  chief 
credit  for  the  latter.  When  later  I 
saw  the  results  of  our  labor  streaming 
on  the  clothesline  I  felt  proud  of  it 
It  was  like  a  flag  proclaiming  victory 
over  dirt !  I  heard  of  a  man  once  who 
made  his  wife  a  birthday  present  of 
a  bottle  of  patent  medicine !  Bettei 
give  her  a  good  washing  machine.  A 
woman  in  Ohio  tells  me  she  got  this 
machine  and  found  it  such  a  help  that 
she  took  it  to  a  farmer’s  institute  and 
starched  her  courage  up  to  the  point  of 
making  a  speech  while  the  machine  dug 
the  dirt  out  of  the  clothes!  She  should 
have  had  a  man  or  boy  along  to  work 
the  handle  and  take  the  bossing. 

Farm  and  Home.  —  The  blizzard 
which  spoiled  the  inauguration  struck 
this  country  a  little  out  of  breath.  The 
mercury  fell  and  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground.  We  are  glad  of  the  change  in 
the  weather,  for  it  stops  the  swelling 
of  those  peach  buds.  Tf  the  warm 
weather  had  lasted  a  few  days  more 
there  would  have  been  trouble.  As  it 
is,  our  buds  are  all  right,  and  now 
we  want  cool  weather  through  March 
We  shall  paint  the  house  this  month. 
We  like  a  pearl  gray,  with  white  trim¬ 
mings  and  dark  green  blinds  for  a 
country  house,  with  a  fair  number  of 
trees  around  it.  We  buy  the  ready- 
mixed  paint  and  put  it  on  ourselves. 
For  barns  and  other  farm  buildings 
we  like  red.  .  .  .  Our  hen  busi¬ 
ness  ran  down  to  a  small  point,  but 

now  we  are  building  it  up  again  on 
what  we  hope  will  prove  a  solid  basis 
The  oldest  boy  has  gone  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  me.  We  have  a  fine  pen  of 
R.  I.  Reds,  and  expect  to  set  all  their 
eggs  and  buy  more.  For  our  eating 

eggs  we  have  a  good  mixed  lot  of  hens 
The  old  house  was  damp.  The  boy 

has  built  up  the  floor  with  stones  and 
dirt,  and  keeps  crushed  corncobs  for 

litter,  so  the  hens  are  comfortable 
enough.  Our  plan  is  to  hatch  all  the 
chicks  we  can  well  care  for — practically 
all  under  hens.  h.  w.  c. 


Pota&h  in  the  Fertilizer  Puts  Corn  on  the  Cob  and 
Profit  in  the  Pocket 

Practical  field  tests  with  the  fertilizing  elements,  Potash,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen,  have  amply  demonstrated  the  truth 
that  Potash  is  essential  to  the  development  of  sound,  profit-paying 


CORN 


Your  commercial  fertilizer)  for  corn  should  contain  at  least  9% 
of  Potash.  The  result  will  be  a  larger  yield  and  better  quality, 

POTASH  IS  PROFIT 

Valuable  Literature ,  FREE ,  on  Fertilizing  Corn  and  all  other  crops, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago  Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


HARNESS 


By  Mail 


Yon  can  Imy  enstom-made 
'oak-tanned  harness  direct  from 
our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. ^ 
oil  save  two  prolits— the  jobber’! 
and  dealer’s.  Write  for  our  new  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  just  how  much  money  you  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  we  leave  you  to  be  the  judge.  If 
you’re notsatis tied, money  hack.  Every 
farmer  should  have  our  booklet.  Write 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  F. 

TIIE  KING  HARNESS  CO., 

6  Lake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HELP 


For  Farms,  Dairies 
and  Factories 


FURNISHED 


IMMIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE,  Inc-, 
70  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City. 


PATENT  '™*T  INVENT! 

Constant  Demand  Fob  Good  Inventions 

Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 


HOWTO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for  them. 


Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  patents 
for  sale  free.  Highest  class  of  services. 
Ask  for  our  references. 

Woodward  &  Chandiee,  Registered  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wear  STEEL  SHOES 

Absolute  Protection  Against 

Colds, 'Rheumatism,  Stiffness,  Discomfort 
No  More  Blistered,  Aching  Feet 

GOOD-BYE  to  CORNS  and  BUNIONS! 


Pat. 

Dec.4,'0fl' 
Others  pending 

FREE 


Off  With  the  Old,  Rough, Wrinkled  Leathers! 
On  With  the  Comfortable  STEEL  SHOES! 

There’s  more  good  wear  in  one  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  than  in 
three  to  six  pairs  of  the  best  All-Leather  Shoes.  And 
comfort !  The  very  first  time  you  slip  your  feet  into  Steel 
Shoes,  they  feel  fine.  They  need  no  “  breaking  in.”  And 
the  longer  you  wear  Steel  Shoes  the  better  you  like  them, 
for  they  keep  your  feet  warm,  dry  and  comfortable— though 
you  work  in  mud  or  slush  up  to  your  shoe  tops.  Steel  Shoes 
are  shaped  to  fit  the  foot,  and  the  rigid  steel  bottoms  and  sides  force  them  to  keep  their  shape. 
No  warping,  no  twisting,  no  leaking  possible.  And  they  are  light  shoes,  too. 


Write  for 
Book.  “The 
Sole  of  Steel,” 
or  order  a  pair 
Of  STEEL  SHOES 
on  the  blank  below. 


How  Our  1909  Model  Steel  Shoes  Are  Made. 


The  Wonderful  Steel  Bottoms 


Steel  Shoes  solve  the  problem  of  the  Perfect 
Work  Shoe  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  soles  of  Stetel  Shoes  and  an  inch  above 
the  soles  are  stamped  out  of  a  special  light, 
thin,  rust-resisting  steel.  One  piece  of  seam¬ 
less  steel  from  toe  to  heel.  As  a  further  pro¬ 
tection  from  wear,  and  a  means  ol  giving  a 
firm  foothold,  the  bottoms  are  studded  with 
ldjustable  steel  rivets. 

The  adjustable  steel  rivets  of  the  1909  model 
Steel  Shoes  add  the  finishing  touch  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Practically  all  the  wear  comes  on  these 
steel  rivets.  When  steel  rivets  wear  down,  you 
can  instantly  replace  them  with  new  rivets. 
And  the  rivets  at  the  tip  of  toe  and  ball  of  foot 
are  the  ohly  ones  that  wear.  Steel  Shoes  never 
go  to  the  Repair  Shop,  for  there’s  nothing  to 
wear  but  the  rivets.  And  the  Steel  Soles  shed 
mud  almost  as  easily  as  they  shed  water.  The 
cost  is  only  30  cents  for  50  extra  steel  rivets. 
No  other  repairs  are  ever  needed. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality 
of  pliable  waterproof  leather,  and  firmly  riv¬ 
eted  to  soles.  There  is  greater  strength  and 
longer  service  and  more  foot  comfort  In  steel 
shoes  than  in  any  other  working  shoes  in  exist¬ 
ence.  It's  in  tlie  steel  and  the  pliable  leather, 
and  the  way  they  are  put  together. 

Throw  Away  Rubber  Boots, 
Felt  Boots  and  “Arctics”! 

Rubber  or  felt  boots  heat  the  feet  and  make 
them  sweaty  and  tender.  Nothing  more  un¬ 
comfortable  or  more  harmful  to  the  feet.  One 
pair  of  Steel  Shoes  will  outlast  at  least  three 
pairs  of  felt  or  rubber  boots. 

A  man  who  wears  Steel  Shoes  doesn’t  have 
to  own  three  different  styles  of  working  shoes. 
No  arctics  or  felt  boots  necessary. 

Secret  of  Steel  Shoe  Elasticity 

Steel  Shoes  have  thick,  springy  Hair  Cush¬ 
ion  Insoles,  which  are  easily  removable  for 
cleansing  and  airing.  They  absorb  perspira¬ 
tion  and  foot  odors— absorb  the  jar  and  shock 
when  you  walk  on  hard  or  stony  ground. 
They  keep  your  feet  free  from  callouses, 
blisters  and  soreness. 

Steel  Shoes  Save  Doctor  Bills 

Wear  Steel  Shoes  and  you  need  not  suffer 
from  Colds,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lum¬ 
bago,  Stiffness  of  the  joints  and  other  troubles 
and  discomforts  caused  by  cold,  wet  feet. 
Keep  your  feet  always  warm,  dry  and  comfort¬ 
able  in  Steel  Shoes.  They  protect  your  health 
and  save  doctor  bills,  while  adding  to  your 
r  omfort. 


Low  Prices  on  Steel  Shoes 

Sizes,  5  to  13.  G  inches,  9  inches,  12 
inches  and  16  inches  high. 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  *2.50  a  pair,  are 
better  than  best  all-leather  S3. 50  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  extra  fine  grade 
of  leather,  S3. 00  a  pair,  excel  any  $4.50  all¬ 
leather  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  $3.50  a  pair,  are 
better  than  the  best  all-leather  S5. 00  shoes. 

Steel  shoes,  12  inches  high,  S5.00  a  pair,  are 
better  than  the  best  all-leather  SO. 00  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  $6.00  a  pair,  are 
better  than  the  best  all-leather  shoes,  regard¬ 
less  of  cost. 


One  Pair  of  “Steels” 

Will  Outwear  3  to  6  Pairs  of 
Leather  Shoes 

The  comfort  of  Steel  Shoes  is  remarkable. 
Their  economy  is  simply  astounding!  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  wear  comes  on  the  rivets  in  the 
bottoms  and  the  rivets  can  be  replaced  very 
easily.  Don’t  sweat  your  feet  in  rubber  boots 
or  torture  them  in  rough,  hard,  twisted,  shape¬ 
less  leather  shoes.  Order  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes 
today.  Sizes,  5  to  12. 


Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6-inch  high,  at 
$3  a  pair,  or  9  inches,  at  S3. 50,  as  they  give  best 
satisfaction  for  general  service. 

In  ordering,  state  size  shoe  you  wear.  En¬ 
close  $3  a  pair  for  6-inch  size,  and  the  best  and 
most  comfortable  working  shoes  you  ever 
wore  will  promptly  be  shipped  to  you.  Your 
money  refunded  if  you  are  not  delighted  when 
you  see  the  Steel  Shoes.  Send  today. 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  73  Racine, Wis. 


Canadian  Branch.  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Order  Blank  for  Steel  Shoes 

Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  73,  Racine,  Wis. 

Gentlemen:— 

1  enclose _ for  $ _ 


in  payment  for_ 
Size _ 


Name 

Town_ 


County_ 


.pair  Steel  Shoes, 


-State_ 


R.F.D.- 


rJ 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 


QOS 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FA  HUE  It'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established,  1850. 

Pabtlibed  weekly  bj  the  Kural  Pnbliiblng  Company.  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

HkkbkbtW.  Colijngwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary. 

Dr,  Walter  Van  Fleet  and  Mbs,  E.  T,  Royle,  Associate  Editors. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  Nkw-Yokker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Tins  is  the  way  they  begin  to  figure  on  express 
rates : 

From  Akron,  O.,  to  Sharon  Center  is  12  miles  and  a 
first-class  ticket  for  a  300-pound  man  costs  25  cents.  The 
American  Express  Company  charges  52  cents  for  carrying 
a  10-pound  rooster  on  the  same  train.  Now,  wouldn’t  that 
jar  you?  e.  w. 

It  would  !  We  should  have  to  argue  that  the  roos¬ 
ter  was  worth  more  than  the  man — a  more  useful 
citizen  generally.  Give  us  all  the  facts  you  can  about 
express  rates  compared  with  other  transportation. 
What  is  needed  now  is  the  truth  expressed  in  print¬ 
er’s  ink. 

* 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  or  ‘‘sugar 
trust,”  has  been  fined  $134,000  for  using  false 
weights.  It  was  claimed  that  vast  quantities  of 
sugar  have  been  coming  into  New  York  free  of 
duty,  because  the  scales  on  which  this  sugar  was 
weighed  were  tampered  with.  This  is  a  sort  of 
“free  trade”  which  enables  the  trust  to  cheat  both 
the  Government  and  the  public.  This  fine  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  sums  that  have  been  stolen 
from  the  people.  We  believe  the  tariff  system  is 
honeycombed  with  just  such  frauds.  There  could 
be  no  more  profitable  business  than  this  scheme 
of  getting  goods  in  duty  free,  and  then  using  the 
tariff  to  keep  prices  up.  and  there  are  other  scales 
that  need  overhauling.  Try  weighing  the  goods  you 
buy  and  see ! 

* 

During  the  last  few  years  a  good  many  com 
plaints  of  differences  between  apple  growers  and 
buyers  have  come  to  us.  A  recent  case  tried  in 
Maine  will,  therefore,  interest  our  people.  In  the 
Fall  of  1907  the  Conrad-Shoop  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
contracted  to  take  7,000  barrels  of  apples  at  $2.90 
per  barrel  from  points  in  eastern  Maine.  A  cer¬ 
tain  quality  was  agreed  upon,  and  an  agent  of  the 
company  rejected  1,500  barrels — claiming  that  they 
were  frozen  or  partly  decayed.  The  trial  came 
down  finally  to  the  question  as  to  why  the  buyer 
rejected  the  fruit.  The  buyer  claimed  the  apples 
were  unfit,  while  the  seller  claimed  he  had  carried 
out  his  contract  fully,  that  he  delivered  good  ap¬ 
ples,  and  that  the  buyer  rejected  them  because  he 
saw  he  would  lose  money,  since  the  panic  had  sent 
the  price  down.  On  this  issue  the  jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  $2,416.11  for  the  apple  growers.  It 
will  be  well  for  apple  growers  to  keep  this  de¬ 
cision  in  mind.  Buyers  can  be  held  to  their  con¬ 
tract  if  the  grower  will  deliver  the  fruit  as  agreed. 

* 

When,  last  year,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
fined  $29,000,000  there  was  great  rejoicing.  We  did 
not  join  in  it,  because  no  public  victory  could  be 
recorded  until  the  fine  was  paid.  As  we  expected 
it  would,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  now  goes  free. 
On  the  second  trial  the  judge  ordered  the  ‘ury  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  paid  only  six  cents 
for  carrying  its  oil  when  the  regular  rate,  which 
competitors  paid,  was  18  cents.  It  was  guilty  of 
rebating.  The  judge,  however,  says  that  since  the  rates 
fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commission  were  not  prop¬ 
erly  filed  by  the  railroads,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated 
that  cutting  under  them  to  favor  the  Oil  Company 
was  a  rebate.  Under  this  decision  a  monopoly  might 
combine  with  a  railroad  to  hold  up  the  legal  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  filing  of  rates,  and  then  safely  take 
advantage  of  its  rivals  by  having  its  goods  carried 


for  less  money  than  was  charged  the  others.  That 
looks  like  crawling  out  of  a  very  small  hole,  but 
the  larger  the  offender  the  smaller  the  legal  hole 
need  be.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  plug  up  the 
hole,  and  that  is  what  the  American  people  will 
compel  Congress  to  do. 

* 

Those  Michigan  farmers  who  are  writing  us  seem 
to  he  pleased  with  sugar  beets  as  a  farm  crop, 
and  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  have  received 
Thus  far  we  have  called  in  vain  for  any  disinterested 
New  York  farmer  to  come  forward  and  show  that 
he  can  advise  beet  culture  in  New  York.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  many  letters  from  farmers 
who  express  dissatisfaction,  both  with  the  crop  and 
the  treatment  from  the  beet  sugar  company.  Why 
this  difference?  We  think  much  of  the  soil  on  these 
Michigan  farms  is  better  adapted  to  beets.  As  a 
rule,  we  doubt  if  such  land  is  worth  as  much  as 
some  of  the  land  in  New  York  where  beets  were 
grown.  Most  of  this  beet  land  in  Michigan  is 
closer  to  the  factory  than  that  described  in  this 
State.  We  also  believe  that  the  climate  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  sugar  belt  in  Michigan  are  more  favor¬ 
able  to  the  crop.  The  chief  advantage  which  these 
Michigan  growers  enjoy  is  a  more  favorable  con¬ 
tract  and  fairer  treatment  from  the  sugar  compa¬ 
nies.  They  are  paid  for  the  sugar  they  sell,  and 
not  by  the  dead  weight  of  beets.  The  Michigan 
contract  is  simple  and  clear.  Let  a  man  go  out 
among  those  Michigan  growers  with  such  a  contract 
as  the  Lyons  Beet  Sugar  Co.  offers,  and  they 
would  probably  hoot  at  him!  We  are  still  waiting 
for  some  one  to  demonstrate  why  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  should  stand  for  a  tariff  on  sugar! 

♦ 

A  reader  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  this 
clipping  from  his  local  paper: 

Free  Garden  Seed. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Congressman  Howell  we  have 
a  mall  sack  full  of  Government  seed  packages  for  distri¬ 
bution,  each  package  containing  five  or  six  kinds  of  seeds. 
The  quantity  is  limited  and  to  give  all  who  may  desire 
them  an  equal  chance  to  obtain  a  package  we  will  start 
giving  them  out  at  i)  o’clock  Monday  morning  and  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  they  last.  Requests  by  mail  for  them  * 
will  be  filled,  if  they  are  not  all  gone  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  request. 

Our  friend  wants  to  ask  the  following  question: 

What  good  are  they?  Why  does  Congress  insist  on 
sending  this  trash  out  every  year,  spending  money  and 
taking  up  the  time  of  our  Post  Office  Department:  when 
there  is  a  big  deficit  in  the  department’s  revenue?  1 
know  of  several  who  have  received  the  package  of  seeds 
and  have  deliberately  walked  and  threw  them  in  the 
stove.  The  best  place  for  them,  1  think,  as  there  would 
only  have  been  disappointments  if  they  were  planted. 

w.  h.  s. 

These  seeds  are  much  like  what  you  buy  at  the 
grocery  store.  Their  distribution  is  merely  a  petty 
form  of  “graft.”  These  Congressmen  and  editors 
seem  to  think  that  a  few  cents’  worth  of  seed  will 
measure  the  price  of  a  farmer.  By  peddling  out  this 
small  graft  the  politicians  hope  to  keep  farmers 
quiet  while  the  larger  slices  of  graft  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed.  Again  and  again  the  better  class  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  have  tried  to  shut  off  this  free  seed  dis¬ 
tribution,  but  they  are  outvoted  by  the  demagogues, 
who  believe  they  can  buy  a  farmer  with  10  cents’ 
worth  of  seeds.  The  proper  thing  would  be  to 
send  these  seeds  right  back  to  Congressman  Howell 
and  tell  him  you  have  no  use  for  them,  and  want  no 
more  of  them.  If  the  manager  of  that  paper  had 
sent  the  bag  back  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  Mr.  Howell 
would  be  working  overtime  for  a  parcels  post.  Send 
the  seeds  right  back  to  your  Congressman ! 

* 

On  page  191  a  citizen  of  Florida  wrote  what 
seemed  to  us  a  very  fair  statement  about  his  locality 
It  is  so  seldom  that  people  are  willing  to  write  a 
fair  criticism  of  their  own  country  that  many  of 
our  readers  are  amazed  at  this  man’s  candor.  We 
doubt  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ever  printed  a  state¬ 
ment  that  has  called  out  more  forcible  protest,  and. , 
at  the  same  time,  more  earnest  approval. 

“ Dear  old  Florida — she  means  health  and  home 
to  me!” 

That  is  the  way  one  man  puts  it,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  mail  comes  this: 

“ Florida  is  the  most  God-forsaken  place  1  ever 
was  in !” 

This  ‘last  man  makes  definite  statements  after 
'12  years’  residence — and  offers  proof!  Between 
these  two  extremes  come  all  sorts  of  opinions  and 
experiences.  One  man  seems  to  get  close  to  it  when 
he  says,  “Florida  is  a  mystery.”  We  speak  of 
this  to  point  out  the  difficulty  which  the  ordinary 
man  experiences  in  giving  a  fair  statement  of  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  his  own  section.  He  may 
be  entirely  familiar  with  them,  and  he  may  desire 
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to  be  fair,  yet,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  personal 
views  will  color  the  report.  Some  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  their  home  and  go  to  a  new  location  on 
the  strength  of  reports  sent  by  strangers.  They 
run  a  tremendous  risk  in  doing  so  whether  it  means 
going  north,  south,  east  or  west.  We  speak  of 
this  because  hardly  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  some  one  who,  lured  on  by  strangers,  is 
ready  to  sell  his  home  and  go  to  some  distant  sec¬ 
tion  to  begin  life  again. 

* 

President  Taft  has  called  Congress  together  for 
March  15.  The  sole  business  for  this  session  will 
be  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Among  other  things  the 
President  says : 

It  is  thought  that  there  has  been  such  a  change  in  con¬ 
ditions  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  act,  drafted  on 
a  similarly  protective  principle,  that  the  measure  of  the 
tariff  above  stated  will  permit  the  reduction  of  rates  in 
certain  schedules  and  will  require  the  advancement  of  a 
few,  if  any.  The  proposal  to  revise  the  tariff  made  in  such 
an  authoritative  way  ns  to  lead  the  business  community  to 
count  upon  it,  necessarily  halts  all  those  branches  of  busi¬ 
ness  directly  affected,  and  as  these  are  most  important,  it 
disturbs  the  whole  business  of  the  country.  It  is  impera¬ 
tively  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  tariff  bill  be  drawn  in 
good  faith  in  accordance  with  promises  made  before  the 
election  by  the  party  in  power  and  as  promptly  passed  as 
due  consideration  will  permit. 

President  Taft  favors  a  tariff  for  revenue.  He 
says  duties  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  yield  an 
adequate  income,  but  rather  than  make  such  duties 
too  high  he  favors  a  graduated  inheritance  tax  “as 
correct  in  principle  and  as  certain  and  easy  of 
collection.”  We  hear  nothing  from  the  President 
about  “infant  industries.”  That  and  other  worn- 
out  phrases  seem  to  have  lived  out  their  time,  and 
no  longer  appeal  to  intelligent  people.  We  think 
that  President  Taft  knows  that  the  people  have 
analyzed  this  tariff  question  down  to  a  fundamental 
belief.  They  believe  that  the  tariff  has  been  a 
great  direct  profit  to  the  manufacturing  and  hand¬ 
ling  classes,  and  but  a  small,  indirect  benefit  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  Under  the  present  tariff  has  grown  up  a 
business  system  which  compels  most  farmers  to  sell 
at  wholesale  and  buy  at  retail  prices.  A  protective 
tariff  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  .he  support 
of  northern  farmers,  and  during  the  years  since  the 
Civil  War  they  have  had  a  good  chance  to  see  the 
size  of  the  protection  accorded  to  them.  Mr.  Taft 
is  closer  to  the  people  in  this  matter  than  is  Speaker 
Cannon  and  the  rest  of  the  “stand-patters.”  These 
men  will  find  that  the  old  game  of  swapping  one 
form  of  protection  for  another  will  not  work  this 
year.  In  former  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
talk  to  farmers  about  this  way:  “You  consent  to  a 
high  tariff  on  steel,  lumber  and  similar  things,  and 
you  may  have  a  tariff  on  sugar,  hides,  wheat  and 
other  farm  products.”  It  looked  plausible  and 
farmers  have  given  their  support  to  a  protective  tar¬ 
iff  through  just  such  swaps.  They  have  seen  the 
cost  of  public  and  private  living  increased,  and 
a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  going  to 
the  handlers.  The  farmers  are  now  convinced  that 
they  ought  to  have  cheaper  building  materials,  cheaper 
clothing  and  shoes,  and  fairer  prices  on  hundreds  of 
other  things  they  buy.  As  never  before  in  their 
history,  they  hold  the  high  tariff  levied  on  the  goods 
manufactured  by  the  trusts  and  large  corporations 
responsible  for  the  increased  cost  of  their  living. 
Northern  country  people  made  high  tariffs  on  neces¬ 
sities  possible — they  are  now  ready  to  make  them 
impossible. 


BREVITIES. 

Several  British  women  have  applied  for  patents  on  fly¬ 
ing  machines. 

It  is  now  found  that  horses  in  low,  swampy  places  may 
suffer  from  swamp  fever,  or  a  form  of  malaria. 

A  trick  in  planting  early  melons  is  to  throw  up  ridges 
and  drop  the  seed  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge. 

Experiments  in  Connecticut  show  that  infertile  eggs 
are  infected  by  bacteria  as  well  as  fertile  ones.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  the  ‘‘germless  egg”  theory? 

On  his  seventy-first  birthday  E.  P.  Weston  will  start 
on  a  walk  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  What  about 
the  men  under  60  who  are  ready  to  quit  “active  labor?” 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  sent  2,000  tons  of  oats  to 
tills  country.  The  world  is  now  one  great  market  and 
when  prices  in  one  country  warrant  it  goods  will  come 
from  another  to  fill  the  demand. 

In  Germany  a  great  scheme  for  utilizing  peat  or  muck 
is  discussed.  The  dry  peat  will  be  used  for  fuel  to  provide 
electric  power  and  the  nitrogen  from  the  burning  saved  as 
sulphate  of  ammonia  for  fertilizing. 

From  a  Florida  reader:  “Your  late  articles  on  reclaim¬ 
ing  muck  and  liming  soils  has  convinced  me  that  I  would 
bettor  take  off  a  part  of  the  seven  hours  that  I  have  al¬ 
lowed  for  Bleep  than  to  give  up  the  paper.” — g.  e.  c. 

‘‘Farming  is  a  side  issue  with  me,  as  I  work  for  a 
family  of  seven,  and  have  been  “whistled  in”  and 
“whistled  out”  of  a  shop  for  20  years,  hut  I  am  a  farmer 
at  heart  and  a  real  Granger,  and  hope  to  spend  my  last 
years  on  a  farm.  My  only  regret  is  that  my  children 
couldn’t  have  been  brought  up  on  a  farm,”  says  J.  W.  O. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  BARREL  LAW. 

We  are  asked  to  print  the  new  barrel  law  proposed 
for  New  York  State.  The  bill  referred  to  is  No. 
642,  introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Draper.  The 
essential  features  of  it  are: 

A  barrel  of  apples  or  potatoes  shall  be  of  the  following 
dimensions:  head  diameter  11%  inches;  length  of  stave, 
28%  inches;  bulge,  not  less  than  64  inches  outside  meas¬ 
urement,  to  be  known  as  the  standard  apple  or  potato 
barrel  Or  where  the  barrel  shall  be  made  straight  or 
without  a  bulge,  it  shall  contain  the  same  number  of 
cubic  inches  as  the  standard  apple  or  potato  barrel.  A 
barrel  for  pears  or  quinces  shall  be  of  the  following 
dimensions:  head  diameter,  16Y4  inches;  length  of  stave, 
28 %  •  bulge  not  less  than  62  inches,  outside  measure¬ 
ment,  to  be  known  as  the  standard  pear  or  quince  barrel. 
If  the  barrel  shall  be  made  straight  or  without  a  bulge 
it  shall  contain  the  same  number  of  cubic  inches  as  the 
standard  pear  or  quince  barrel.  Every  person  buying  or 
selling  apples,  pears,  quinces  or  potatoes  in  this  State  by 
the  barrel,  shall  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  size  of  the  barrel,  specilied  in  this  section,  but 
when  potatoes  are  sold  by  weight,  the  quantity  consti¬ 
tuting  a  barrel  shall  be  174  pounds.  No  person  shall 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  barrels  holding  less  than  the 
quantity  herein  specified,  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  are  to  be  used  for  the  sale  of 
apples,  tpiinces,  pears  or  potatoes,  unless  such  barrel  is 
plainly  marked  on  the  outside  thereof  with  the  words 
"short  barrel”  in  letters  of  not  less  than  one  inch  height. 
No  person  in  this  State  shall  use  barrels  hereafter  made 
for  the  sale  of  such  articles  of  a  size  less  than  the  size 
specified  in  this  section.  Every  person  violating  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of  this 
State  the  sum  of  $5  for  every  barrel  put  up  or  made  up 
or  used  in  violation  of  such  provision. 

The  trouble  with  this  bill  is  that  no  appropriation 
is  made  for  enforcing  the  law.  Some  excellent  laws 
(on  paper)  have  been  enacted,  only  to  fail  because 
“there  was  no  money  with  which  to  enforce  them.” 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC — Chicago  clergymen  are  endorsing  a  bill  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Legislature,  providing  for  line  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  divorced  persons  who,  by  falsehood  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation  prevail  upon  ministers  to  marry  them.  It  is 
intended  to  remedy  a  defect  in  the  State  law,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  divorced  person  shall  remarry  within  one 
year,  and  in  some  cases  two  years,  after  the  decree  of 
divorce.  This  act  provides  no  means  whereby  the  clerk  is¬ 
suing  the  license  or  the  clergyman  performing  the  ceremony 
can  ascertain  the  facts,  except  by  inquiry  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  to  the  marriage,  and  provides  no  penalty  for  their 

making  false  answers . A  fire  killed  10  persons 

and  injured  15  or  20  more,  including  several  firemen. 
March  2.  in  the  tenement,  at  374  Seventh  avenue,  New 
York.  The  five-story  building  that  was  wrecked  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Italian  families,  and  all  the  dead  were  of  that 
nationality.  Much  heroism  was  shown  by  the  firemen  in 
rescuing  the  people.  Robert  Nelson  of  Hook  and  Ladder 
24  started  down  from  the  fop  floor  with  two  children  in 
his  arms  on  a  swaying  extension  ladder  and  was  halted  at 
the  fourth  floor  by  a  glimpse  of  a  man  at  a  window  a  few 
feet  away  holding  a  baby  in  his  arms  and  apparently 
about  to  drop  it  to  the  street.  Nelson  shifted  the  two 
children  to  one  arm  and  shouted  to  the  man  to  throw 
him  the  baby.  He  caught  it  by  its  clothes  and  carried  all 
three  down '  safely.  A  fireman  named  Owens  was  on  a 
ladder  with  one  child  in  his  arms  when  another  fireman 
yelled  from  an  upper  floor  that  he  had  a  child  there  but 
couldn’t  reach  a  ladder.  Owens  caught  the  second  child. 
Fireman  Clarke  of  Truck  24  dived  into  a  window  of  the 
top  floor  and  did  not  reappear.  Deputy  Chief  Langford 
sent,  half  a  dozen  firemen  to  the  rescue  and  just  then 
Clarke  got  to  a  window  with  a  Mrs.  Melano  in  his  arms. 
Her  clothing  had  been  burned  from  her  body  and  she  was 
unconscious.  Clarke  dropped  her  into  the  arms  of  Fire¬ 
man  McDonald  of  the  same  company,  and  then  fell  across 
the  window  sill.  He  was  carried  to  the  street,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  the  work  a  few  minutes  later.  The  last  of  the 
rescue  work  was  done  with  the  aid  of  the  life  nets.  Many 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  house  who  escaped  did  so  through 
their  own  nerve  before  the  firemen  arrived.  Retreat  by 
the  stairways  having  been  cut  off  and  the  fire  escapes  in 
the  rear  being  filled  up  with  everything  from  garbage  to 
discarded  bedding,  nothing  was  left  but,  a  six-inch  cornice 

on  which  to  crawl  to  the  next  building . Two 

persons  were  drowned,  seven  canalboats  were  sunk,  the 
schooner  Miles  M.  Merry,  lying  off  Eastport,  L.  I.,  was 
beaten  to  pieces  by  the  storm  after  her  captain  and  men, 
including  a  number  of  wreckers,  had  been  taken  off  in  the 
breeches  buoy  ;  the  lighter  Acme,  driven  ashore  at:  Coney 
island  March  3,  was  dragged  off  by  the  police  boat  Patrol 
during  the  snowstorm  March  4.  The  four-masted  schooner 
Merry  went  ashore  oil’  Eastport  on  February  17,  and  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  wreckers  since  in  the  hope  that  she 
could  be  dragged  off  and  saved.  The  gale  put  an  end  to 
that  hope.  The  vessel  began  to  break  up,  and  Captain 
Farrow  of  the  schooner,  Captain  Dennison,  of  the  Mer- 
ritt-Chapman  Wrecking  Company,  and  32  men,  11  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  schooner’s  crew,  were  rescued.  Cap¬ 
tain  Farlow  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship.  .  . 

Two  persons  were  killed  and  seven  injured  and  removed 
to  the  Senoy  Hospital  as  the  result  of  a  fire  March  4  at 
No.  313  Seventh  avenue,  Hrooklyn,  supposed  to  be  of  in¬ 
cendiary  origin.  The  double  fiats  on  either  side  of  the 
burning  building  were  burned  out;  loss  $40,000.  . 

t'uthbert,  Ga.,  was  struck  .by  a  cyclone  March  9.  The 
' cyclone  came  without  warning  and  in  five  minutes  all  the 
business  part  of  the  town  was  in  ruins.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  property  loss  will  reach  $200,000.  The  cyclone 
struck  when  hundreds  of  inhabitants  were  attending  a 
great  revival  meeting.  Their  attendance  at  the  revival 
saved  scores  of  lives,  as  otherwise  many  would  have  been 
on  the  streets.  One  man  is  dead,  and  search,  of  the  debris 
will  be  likely  to  reveal  other  bodies.  The  list  of  injured 


will  be  long . A  tornado  struck  Brinkley,  Ark., 

March  8,  killing  22  persons,  injuring  many  more,  and 
causing  a  property  loss  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Fire  fol¬ 
lowed  the  tornado.  Brinkley  was  completely  wrecked.  In 
the  town  of  approximately  3,500  people,  not  a  house, 
business  or  dwelling  and  only  one  church — that  a  Catholic 
— escaped.  Of  the  many  hundred  dwellings,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  half  a  dozen  were  left  in  a  condition  which  would 
permit  of  occupancy  for  shelter,  and  even  these  six  had 
suffered  some  damage.  Business  houses  without  excep¬ 
tion  had  suffered  a  like  fate.  Even  the  undertaking  estab¬ 
lishments  had  been  destroyed,  necessitating  the  shipping 
of  the  dead  to  Forrest  City  and  other  points  for  prepara¬ 
tion  for  burial . In  the  United  States  District 

Court  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  March  9,  a  plea  of  guilty  was 
entered  by  counsel  for  A.  A.  Luck,  E.  T.  Edmunds, 
Samuel  Butler,  Robert  Branathan  and  Walter  Wildman, 
sub-contractors  on  the  Virginian  Railway,  In  April,  1907, 
to  the  charge  of  holding  laborers  in  peonage.  Luck  was 
fined  $1,000,  Branathan  $500,  Edmunds  $150  and  the 
others  $100  each.  These  contractors  through  labor  agents 
got  a  number  of  Italians  to  work  on  the  railway.  Many 
of  the  laborers  desired  from  time  to  time  to  leave  the 
work,  but  were  prevented  by  the  gang  bosses,  who  used 
threats  and  in  some  instances  did  actual  violence  to  the 

men . Harold  G.  Meadows,  of  the  brokerage 

firm  of  Meadows,  Williatns  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which 
failed  recently,  was  sentenced  to  Auburn  prison  March 
9  for  not  less  than  three  years  and  six  months  and  not 
more  than  six  years  and  three  months.  Meadows  was 
convicted  of  stealing  $72,000  from  William  E.  Silver- 
spoon,  of  Buffalo,  in  a  stock  transaction.  He  will  ap¬ 
peal. 

ADMINISTRATION.— President  Taft  in  his  inaugural 
address,  renewed  his  pledges,  made  during  the  campaign, 
to  uphold  and  enforce  the  reform  policies  of  the  Roosevelt 
Administration.  ITe  said  that  he  hoped  to  submit  to  Con¬ 
gress  at  its  regular  session  in  December  suggestions  for 
amendments  to  the  anti-Trust  and  Interstate  Commerce 
act,  and  the  changes  required  in  tire  executive  depart¬ 
ments  charged  with  their  enforcement.  Currency  reform 
was  also  indicated  as  work  for  the  regular  session.  The 
matter  of  most  pressing  importance,  Mr.  Taft  said,  on 
account  of  the  halt  in  business,  is  tariff  revision.  Re¬ 
garding  the  army  and  navy  he  said  that  they  should  be 
sufficient  to  resist  invasion  and  maintain  the  American 
policy  known  as  the  Monroe  doctrine.  lie  favored  a 
strong  navy  as  the  best  conservator  of  peace.  On  Asiatic 
immigration  he  said  that  he  hoped  that  mutual  conces¬ 
sions  would  avoid  friction.  The  Federal  government,  he 
said,  should  have  the  power  to  enforce,  in  the  Federal 
courts,  the  treaty  rights  of  aliens.  Local  prejudice  should 
not  be  permitted  to  expose  the  eounl ry  to  a  risk  of  war 
which  might  be  avoided  by  legislation  making  proper  as¬ 
sertion  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  President  Taft  said  that 
the  lock  type  of  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  had 
been  definitely  selected,  and  he  proposed  to  have  the 
work  pushed  with  energy.  The  latter  part  of  the  address 
was  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  negro, 
the  practical  nullification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  in 
the  Southern  Slates,  and  the  appointment  of  negroes  to 
office.  Words  of  praise  and  encouragement  for  the  negro 
race  were  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  it  might  be 
doubted  whether  appointments  to  local  office  would  be  wise 
in  the  face  of  widespread- race  feeling,  which  might  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  facility  of  the  conduct  of  public  business 
by  the  appointee,  or  revive  the  feeling  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  gradually  overcome.  In  closing  Mr.  Taft  favored 
tin*  enactment  of  an  employers’  liability  law,  and  the 
modification  of  the  issuance  of  court  injunctions,  without, 
however,  weakening  the  power  of  courts  to  enforce  de¬ 
crees,  or  creating  labor  info  a  privileged  class. 

FARM  TRAIN  IN  NEW  YORK. — -In  co-operation  with 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  will  operate  a  farm  train  over 
its  lines  in  the  near  future.  The  train,  which  will  be 
similar  to  that  run  over  the  Erie  lines  several  months 
ago,  will  consist  of  a  locomotive  and  several  coaches. 
Lecture  platforms  and  exhibits  will  be  taken  along.  The 
train  will  be  in  charge  of  a  corps  of  trained  experts  from 
the  college.  Stops  will  be  made  at  a  number  of  small 
towns  and  cities,  where  lectures  will  be  given  from  the 
train.  At  night  mass  meetings  will  be  held  in  cities.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  and  Delaware  and  Hudson  are  also  consid¬ 
ering  running  these  trains.  The  railroads  will  provide 
free  transportation  for  the  whole  outfit. 


NEWS  FROM  FAKEVILLE. 

No  doubt,  many  people  have  wondered  why  those 
extravagant  advertisements  of  Alaska  wheat  suddenly 
disappeared  hist  Fall  from  the  papers.  It  appears  that 
complaint  was  made  to  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
regard  to  the  claims  made  for  this  wheat,  an  order  was 
Issued  and  the  advertising  was  held  up.  The  order  still 
holds,  otherwise  the  papers  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
flooded  with  the  same  -extravagant  stories  about  this 
wheat.  YVe  understand  that  the  wheat  will  be  grown 
largely  and  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  sell  quantities 
of  it  next  Fall.  The  Company,  as  we  understand, 
attempted  to  have  the  order  removed,  but  without  avail. 
YVe  have  letters  from  parties  in  the  YVest  who  claim  that 
this  variety  of  wheat  really  has  some  merit,  and  that  it 
will  prove  profitable  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
trouble  is  that  too  much  was  claimed  for  it,  and  as  was 
the  case  with  the  seedless  apple,  the  extravagant  stories 
told  by  the  promoters  ruined  the  chance  for  a  fair 
variety,  which  might  have  met  with  reasonable  success, 
if  the  promoters  had  not  been  so  greedy  and  so  anxious 
to  get  more  than  the  stuff  was  worth. 

YVe  have  had  more  or  less  to  say  about  the  Spineless 
cactus  proposition.  YVe  understand  that  the  original 
stock  of  this  cactus  was  sold  by  Luther  Burbank  to  a 
concern  in  Los  Angeles  for  $30,000.  This  concern  has 
propagated  a  quantity  of  the  stock,  and  in  order  to 
dispose  of  it  at  high  prices  has  boon  tolling  some  remark¬ 
ably  extravagant  stories  about  it.  The  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  YY’ashington,  D.  are 

confident  that  certain  varieties  of  spineless  cactus  found 
in  Southern  California  and  in  Mexico  are  practically  the 
same  as  this  variety  now  being  boomed.  The  Post 
Office  Department  has  been  asked  to  investigate  this  pro¬ 
position  with  a  view  to  issuing  a  fraud  order  against 


the  same.  From  the  evidence  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Department,  the  post  office  people  may  be  war¬ 
ranted  in  sending  inspectors  to  investigate  the  concern. 
A  proposition  of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
simply  out  for  the  dollar  may  do  great  harm.  The 
damage  comes  in  the  wild  and  improbable  stories  that 
are  told  about  the  product,  which  may  itself  have  really 
a  fair  value  if  properly  handled  and  grown.  The  trouble 
is  that  greedy  promoters  when  they  get  hold  of  a  matter 
of  this  sort  are  so  anxious  to  make  a  fortune  at  once 
that  they  are  willing  to  destroy  the  real  usefulness  of 
what  they  offer  for  the  sake  of  getting  rich  in  a  hurry. 
The  Government  is  fully  justified  in  attempting  to 
hold  up  such  a  proposition. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges  that 
the  recent  disclosures  in  regard  to  the  manipulation  of 
stock  in  YY’all  Street  has  induced  many  small  investors 
to  call  in  their  money  and  invest  it  in  saving  banks  or 
similar  institutions.  After  holding  these  small  earnings 
for  a  while  in  a  safe  place  these  people  become  uneasy, 
because  they  think  the  money  ought  to  be  earning  larger 
interest.  The  usual  four  or  five  per  cent  of  a  safe 
investment  looks  small  to  them,  and  foolishly  they  un¬ 
ready  to  take  large  risks.  A  class  of  land  features  and 
so-called  agricultural  propositions*  which  are  worse,  o-r 
even  more  risky  than  the  stocks  are  now  getting  too 
much  of  this  hard  earned  money. 

One  of  the  latest  schemes  for  getting  hold  of  the 
northern  farmers’  surplus  is  a  game  for  planting  Citrus 
groves  in  southern  Texas.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
advertisements  and  circulars  ever  got  out  are  going 
broadcast  through  the  country.  Some  men  in  southern 
Texas  claim  that  over  a  million  Citrus  trees  will  be 
planted  in  that  section  this  year.  The  favorite  plan  is 
to  work  the  contract  game,  which  we  have  exposed  so 
many  times.  The  investors  sign  a  contract  with  a  com¬ 
pany,  which  for  a  sum  of  money  agree  to  plant  a  certain 
number  of  trees  under  the  contract.  This  concern  also 
agrees  to  cultivate  the  trees  and  prune  them  until  they 
come  in  bearing  and  then  offers  to  take  a  share  of  the 
crop  for  the  last  payment.  The  investors  put  up  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  begin  with,  almost  twice  as  much 

as  the  trees  and  the  cost,  of  setting  them  and 

even  the  land  thrown  in  would  amount  to.  It  is  the 

same  obi  game  that  has  been  worked  so  many  times  in 

the  North.  The  pruning  is  seldom,  if  ever,  done;  in 
fact  it  is  doubtful  if  any  attention  will  be  given  the 
trees  after  they  are  planted,  and  the  first  cost  will,  as 
we  have  said,  be  several  times  the  value  of  the  trees. 
The  promoters  get  enough  out  of  the  first  payment  to 
pay  them  a  wonderful  profit,  and  they  can  afford  to  let 
the  trees  alone  and  thus  fail  to  carry  out  their  share 
of  the  contract.  It  is  a  shame  that  northern  people 
should  be  induced  to  go  into  any  such  game.  They  will 
simply  buy  gold  bricks  with  more  than  the  usual  amount: 
of  brass  in  them.  YVe  understand  that  the  danger  is 
so  great  that  the  Government  is  considering  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  issuing  a  pamphlet  giving  the  facts  and  sound¬ 
ing  a  warning  against  this  game.  YY’e  wish  to  advise 
our  friends  in  the  strongest  way  never  to  touch  a  pro¬ 
position  of  this  kind. 


APPLES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Before  me,  February  9,  on  my  desk,  is  one  of  our  great 
daily  publications,  “The  Morning  Oregonian”  and  “The 
R.  N.-Y.,”  of  which  the  writer  has  been  a  subscriber 
for  years,  and  a  letter  from  my  sister  in  New  Jersey. 
The  daily  says  that  a  blizzard  goes  to  the  Atlantic, 
leaves  Middle  West  towns  isolated,  and  that  traffic  is 
stopped,  while  here  we  are  in  Washington,  with  our 
coats  off,  enjoying  a  climate  tempered  by  the  warm 
Japanese  currants.  In  The  It.  N.-Y.  on  the  first  page, 
in  the  issue  of  January  appears  one  of  Mr.  .1.  H.  Hale’s 
welcome  letters,  about  the  “Bashful  State” — Vermont. 
Mr.  Hale  states  that  no  State  in  the  Union  can  fill  tin- 
bill  so  completely  or  as  cheaply,  when  it  comes  to  fur¬ 
nishing  good  eating  apples  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as 
can  Vermont.  YVe  can  take  the  Gravenstein,  Wealthy 
or  the  McIntosh,  and  plant  them  on  our  higher  eleva¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  have  them  ripen  later,  and  they  will 
come  in  for  early  YVinter  use.  These  apples  and  many 
other  varieties  for  beauty  and  quality  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  grown  outside  of  the  I’aeific  North¬ 
west.  It  may  cost,  us  a  little  more  to  get  them  to  the 
eastern  markets,  but:  you  must  consider  that  we  have 
our  home  markets  as  well  as  the  Orient  to  supply. 

Mr.  Hale  states  that  within  the  last  12  years  he  has 
planted  300  acres  of  apples  on  the  Connecticut  hill 
lands,  and  from  the  specimens  showing  upon  many  of 
these  trees  the  past  year  or  two,  he  is  fully  convinced 
that  be  has  a  great  and  profitable  investment  that  will 
stay  with  him  through  life.  I  take  it  from  Mr.  Hale’s 
remarks  that  his  trees,  set  12  years  ago,  have  not  as 
yet  begun  to  bear  a  marketable  crop.  Now  if  Mr. 

Hale  had  come  here  12  years  ago  he  could  have  had 
government,  land  lying  in  the  valleys  between  Mt. 

Adams  in  YVashington  and  Mt.  Hood  in  Oregon,  or 
he  could  have  bought  from  some  homesteader,  a 
tract  of  160  acres  for  a  aw  hundred  dollars.  If 

he  had  commenced  to  plant,  his  orchard  here  at  that 

time  he  would  have  been  shipping  apples  to  New  Y’ork 
six  years  ago,  by  the  carload,  and  to-day  by  the  train¬ 
load.  YVe  will  consider  that  Mr.  Hale  has  planted  25 
acres.  YVe  plant  50  trees  to  the  acre,  or  1250  trees. 
YVe  will  pick  four  boxes  to  the  tree  when  it  is  six  years 
old,  12  boxes  to  the  tree  when  It  is  12  years  old, 
or  an  average  of  eight  boxes  to  the  tree  for  the 
last  six  years,  making  10,000  boxes  grown  each  year. 
Place  the  price  at  $2  per  box,  which  is  $1.25  loss  than 
they  sold  for  in  1907.  This  will  give  you  $20,000  that: 
he  would  have  been  getting  from  his  first  year's  plant¬ 
ing,  for  each  year.  If  one  of  our  Washington  deer  had 
trespassed  in  his  orchard  he  would  have  bad  a  chance 
to  cheat  his  butcher  out  of  some  meat,  and  had  some 
fine  venison  steak.  Some  of  our  trees  begin  bearing 
when  three  years  old, — such  varieties  as  the  Ortley  and 
the  Winter  Banana.  Tn  the  letter  of  which  I  spoke, 
from  my  sister  in  New  Jersey,  she  stated  that  while 
attending  the  State  Grange  at.  Atlantic  City,  she  got 
YYrashington  apples  to  eat.  The  Delicious,  of  which  she 
spoke  in  particular,  she  said  were  the  finest,  flavor  of 
any  apple  that  she  had  ever  eaten.  ciias.  d.  moore. 

Klickitat  Co.,  YVashington. 


Me  Pay  the  Postage  on« 

My  Big  Free  Buggy  Book  to  You 

Though  these  books  cost  me  8c  each  for  postage  alone,  yet  I’ll  gladly  send  you  one  free  because  I 
want  you  to  know  about  Split  Hickory  Vehicles— made-to-order— sold  direct  from  factorv  to  ’■’ou  at 
iome  on  30  Days’  Free  Road  Test— guaranteed  2  years. 

Book  Tells  How  1  Save  You  $26.50  on  Split  Hickory  Buggies 

—tells  why  I  can  save  it  to  you  and  just  where  the  saving  comes  in— also  tells  how  I  save  you  at  the  same  ratio  on  oyer  100  styles  of  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles— more  vehicles  than  you  could  see  in  10  big  store  rooms.  Better  send  for  this  book,  sit  down  of  an  evening  and  look  it  over.  It  s  full 
of  actual  photographs  of  Vehicles  and  Harness  of  every  description.  It’s  my  latest  and  best  book— for  1909— and  n  s  truly  a  Buggy  Buyers  Guid 
It  not  only  gives  descriptions  and  prices  in  detail,  but  also  tells  how  good  vehicles  are  made— why  they  are  better  made  my 
way— all  running  parts  made  of  second  growth  Shellbark  Hickory,  split  with  the  gram,  not  sawed  across  it, 
thus  giving  extra  strength  and  long  wearing  qualities.  It  tells  about  one  of  my  latest  features 
Sheldon  Genuine  French  joint  automobile  springs,,  making  the  easiest  riding  buggy  on  the  market- 

even  riding  over  rough  roads  is  a  pleasure  with  a  Split  Hickory.”  , 

Buying  direct  from  the  factory  brings  you  in  touch  with  the  people  who  make  your  vehicle.  My 
two  years’  guarantee  is  to  you  direct-my  30  Days’  Free  Road  Test  is  to  you  direct-my  price  to  yoc 
direct— no  roundabout  transaction  as  when  buying  through  a  dealer— keep  the  dealer  s  profit  to  buy  other 

things  with— all  meaning  a  big  saving  and  more  satisfaction  to  you.  ™"“ 

YVill  you  let  me  mail  you  the  book?  Will  you  write  for  it  today.  Address  me  personally 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President, 

STATION  290,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., 


Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  Sold 
Direct  from 
Factory  to 
Home. 

30  Days’  Free 
Road  Test — 
Two  Years' 
Guarantee. 


— Save  $15  to  $25 — 

by  buying  from  us  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

We  build  New  York  State  standard  wag¬ 
ons  and  sell  them  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices.  Highest  grade 
work  at  the  lowest  prices 
ever  quoted  posi- 
547.50  tively  guaranteed. 

Any  wagon 

Sent  on 
approval 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  deposit  or 
references  required.  Send  for  catalog  of 
200  styles  and  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Rochester  Vehicle  Co., 

362  Vain  St.,  Rochester,  /V.  Y. 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.  N.  BERWICK  Me. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  D. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIE  SO  WEB’S.  SON*;. 

Now  hands  to  seed-sheet,  hoys ! 

We  step  and  we  cast ;  old  Time’s  on 
wing ; 

And  would  ye  partake  of  Harvest’s  joys. 

The  corn  must  be  sown  in  spring. 

Fall  gently  and  still,  good  corn, 

Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed ; 

And  stand  so  yellow  some  morn, 

For  beast  and  man  must  be  fed. 

Old  earth  is  a  pleasure  to  see 

In  sunshiny  cloak  of  red  and  green; 

The  furrow  lies  fresh,  this  year  will  be 
As  years  that  are  past  have  been. 

Fall  gently  and  still,  good  corn, 

Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed  ; 

And  stand  so  yellow  some  morn, 

For  beast  and  man  must  be  fed. 

Old  earth,  receive  this  corn, 

The  son  of  six  thousand  golden  sires; 

AH  these  on  thy  kindly  breast  were  born  ; 
One  more  thy  poor  child  requires, 

Fall  gently  and  still,  good  corn. 

Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed; 

And  stand  so  yellow  some  morn, 

For  beast  and  man  must  be  fed. 

Now  steady  and  sure  again, 

And  measure  of  stroke  and  step  we 
keep  ; 

Thus  up  and  down-  we  cast  our  grain  ; 

Sow  well  and  you  gladly  reap. 

Fall  gently  and  still,  good  corn, 

Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed; 

And  stand  so  yellow  some  morn, 

For  beast  and  man  must  be  fed. 

— Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881). 

* 

A  DAINTY  little  negligee  or  breakfast 
jacket  may  be  made  of  ilowered  challie 
of  any  pretty  pattern,  the  edge  finished 
with  a  scallop  worked  in  mercerized 
floss  the  color  of  the  flower. 

* 

Cream  of  clams  is  a  delicious  soup. 
Blend  together  one  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter  and  one  of  flow.  Add  two  cups 
of  milk,  and  when  smooth  put  in  two 
cups  of  minced  clams  and  their  licjuor. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  or  paprika 
or  tabasco.  Serve  with  crackers. 


extent,  wean  them  away  from  country 
life.  The  education  planned  at  this  new 
school,  united  with  wholesome  work 
and  sound  moral  training,  promises  to 
give  us  useful  citizens,  prepared  to  take 
part  in  the  real  work  of  the  world. 


Fresh  Pork  Stew  and  Other  Things 

Sometimes  we  get  a  chance  to  buy  a 
piece  of  pork  to  roast  from  a  neighbor, 
and  then  we  have  a  treat.  Native  young 
fresh  pork  and  vegetables  is  equal  to 
a  turkey  dinner  in  my  estimation.  The 
roast  is  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  flour  and  browned  beautifully, 
making  a  sweet,  savory  crust  over  meat 
and  bone.  After  the  family  has  finished 
the  nice  slices  I  take  the  remains  of 
meat  and  bone,  put  it  into  an  earthen 
dish,  cover  with  cold  water  and  sim¬ 
mer  gently  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
all  day.  Just  before  supper  time  I  re¬ 
move  all  bone  and  surplus  fat,  add 
what  gravy  may  happen  to  be  le.ft. 
slice  in  an  onion  and  a  few  potatoes 
and  move  the  stew  to  some  part  of  the 
stove  where  it  will  boil  briskly  until  po¬ 
tatoes  are  cooked.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  serve  steaming  hot 
with  bread  and  butter  or  crackers.  It 
tastes  wonderfully  good  on*  a  stormy, 
blustering  night,  with  the  thermometer 
dropping  away  out  of  sight,  and  after 
a  long,  hard  day  in  the  woods  or  haul¬ 
ing  hay  10  or  15  miles  with  a  cold  din¬ 
ner  in  the  horses’  feed  bag. 

I  happened  to  run  -in  on  a  friend  the 
other  morning,  and  found  her  making 
cake.  She  had  a  new  wrinkle  to  try, 
and  it  proved  delicious.  When  you  are 
tired  of  sugar  frostings  get  some  pea¬ 
nuts  and  run  through  the  medium  or 
next  to  butter  grinder  of  the  food- 
chopper,  then  when  your  cake  is  ready 
for  the  oven  sprinkle  over  .the  top  as 
thickly  as  you  desire  with  the  prepared 
peanuts.  It  gives  a  “crumby”  look  and 
a  delicious  flavor  to  a  simple  cake. 


heaval,  a  time  of  soapsuds,  old  wrap¬ 
pers,  cold  dinners  and  chaos  generally 
until  the  awful  and  unusual  cleanliness 
has  a  chance  to  get  tempered  back  into 
everyday  neatness  again.  I  like  to  keep 
things  clean  as  I  go  along.  Of  course, 
.when  carpets  must  come  up  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  but  now  we  use  rugs  so 
much  that  discomfort  is  easily  done 
away  with.  Even  as  a  child  I  dreaded 
the  semi-annual  state  known  as  house- 
cleaning,  and  now  in  my  own  home  I 
welcome  any  thing  that  will  enable  me 
to  keep  the  house  in  order  with  as 
little  of  that  chaotic  state  as  possible. 

ADAH  C0LC0RD  BARNES. 

Curing  that  Sticky  Griddle. 

F.  E.  B.  wants  to  know  bow  to  keep 
soapstone  griddles  from  sticking  (with¬ 
out  using  grease  on  it.  T  presume). 
This  was  our  way,  and  it  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  I  threw  the  soapstone 
away,  and  purchased  a  cast  aluminum 
griddle!  It  requires  more  beat  than 
soapstone  or  iron,  and  will  bake  per¬ 
fection  griddle  cakes.  No  grease,  no 
fumes  of  smoke;  no  burnt  fait  to  play 
havoc  with  digestion.  I  have  used  ours 
for  three  years,  nearly  every  day  in 
the  week,  for  some  months  of  the  year. 

e.  c.  v. 

Soapstone  griddle  should  be  rubbed 
with  salt  and  cloth,  after  using,  while 
hot.  Never  use  grease  or  you  will  have 
to  buy  a  new  griddle.  w.  G.  f.  s. 

Tell  Mrs.  F.  E.  B.,  page  175,  that  if 
she  will  heat  the  soapstone  griddle  quite 
hot,  take  a  handful  of  salt,  rub  it  well 
with  a  cloth,  in  a  moment  it  will  be 
as  bright  as  new  The  more  this  is 
done  the  smoother  and  better  the  grid¬ 
dle  will  he.  We  have  used  this  for 
some  years  and  it  never  fails.  j.  c. 

Tell  Mrs.  F.  E.  B.  to  take  a  smooth 
whetstone  such  as  is  used  for  axes. 
Wet  griddle  and  rub  until  smooth  as 
glass,  and  she  will  have  no  trouble 


Simpson-Eddystonft 


Zephyrette 
Ginghams. 


I 


The  most  stylish 
dresses  are  possible  at 
moderate  cost,  with 
these  fine  Zephyrette 
Dress  Ginghams  made 
by  our  scientific  new 
process.  Their  beauti¬ 
ful  designs  in  fast  colors, 
and  their  fine,  durable 
fabric  add  greatly  to 
their  economy. 


New  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 


•JgS.U.S.PAI.OF*,^ 

EDdystoNl 

Zephyrettes 


Aek  yourdeal- 
er  for  Simpson- 
Eddyitone 
Z  ephyretto 
Ginghams. 
W  r  i  to  us  his 
name  if  be 
hasn’t  them  in 
stock.  We’ll 
help  him  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Don’t 
accept  a  substi¬ 
tute. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


You  can  paper  2 
rooms  absolutely  free. 

Ilnve  you  three  rooms  that  Deed 
papering  ?  Buy  your  papers  trom 
us— we’ll  save  you  half  the  cost, 
and  show  you  how  easily  any  man 
or  handy  woman  at  home  can  hang 
them  and  save  labor  expense,  too. 
You  can  beautify  three  rooms  for 
what  one  has  cost  you  before. 
S.  ud  for  free  Spring  sample  book 
and  instructions  to-day. 

Per.n  Wall-Paper  Mills, 
Dept.  F, 
Philadelphia. 


LAST  WEEK’S  WASHIN 

was  too  hard  for  you.  Don’t  try  it  again 
that  way.  Get  a  Syracuse  “EASY* 
Washer  for  30  days’free  trial  before 
next  wash  day.  It’s  a  woman’s' 
washer.  No  man  or  motor  re¬ 
quired  to  run  it.  Our  free  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Agents  Wanted. 

DODGE  &  7.L1LL, 

224'G  DHInye  Hide.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


*  . 

A  very  pretty  bureau  scarf  is  made 
of  fine  batiste  edged  with  a  lj^-inch 
hem,  each  end  being  ornamented  with 
a  geometrical  design  worked  in  briar- 
stick  in  pale .  blue  silk.  The  batiste, 
being  very  sheer,  is  laid  over  a  pale 
blue  lining.  A  small  pincushion  may 
be  made  to  match. 

* 

For  a  hurry  dessert  when  an  unex¬ 
pected  demand  comes  a  fruit  whip  is 
easily  made.  Whip  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  and  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  into 
a  cupful  of.  raspberry  preserve  until 
the  mixture  is  quite  stiff,  then  mound 
up  -in  a  glass  serving  dish.  If  procur¬ 
able,  pour  whipped  cream  over  the  top, 
and  it  may  be  further  embellished  with 
chopped  nuts  if  desi-red. 

* 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  states 
that  a  new  agricultural  school  for  the 
training  of  friendless  and  dependent 
hoys  of  New  York  was  formally  ded¬ 
icated  on  Lincoln’s  Birthday  at  Som¬ 
ers  Centre,  N.  Y.  It  will  he  known  as 
the  Lincoln  Agricultural  School.  This 
new  work,  which  is  the  project  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  New  York 
Catholic  Protector}’,  has  for  its  object 
the  instruction  anc  training  of  these 
boys  in  agriculture  and  dairying.  The 
school  and  farm  cover  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  and  thus  afford  ample  field 
for  experimental  and  practical  farm¬ 
ing.  The  director  is  the  Rev.  Brother 
Barnabas,  well  known  as  the  head  of 
St.  Philip’s  Plome  for  Industrious 
Boys  of  New  York,  where  boys  adapted 
for  city  life  are  being  trained  for 
careers  of  commercial  usefulness.  The 
course  will  be  modelled  after  that  of 
the  agricultural  school  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Such  a  form  of  benevolence  as 
this  cannot  he  too  highly  praised.  The 
problem  of  diverting  congested  popula¬ 
tion  from  city  to  country  was  never 
greater  than  now,  and  the  teaching  of 
city  trades  in  homes  for  dependent  or 
unprotected  children  must,  to  a  great 


I  have  been  making  oatmeal  bread 
lately.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  dog  will 
starve  to  death  if  feed  all  the  white- 
flour  bread  lie  can  eat  and  that  alone, 
some  little  children  whose  mothers  are 
feeding  them  bread  and  butter  as  the 
staff  of  life  stand  a  poor  chance  of 
growing  up  strong  and  healthy,  as  is 
their  birthright.  Anyway,  I  have 
stopped  making  common  “bread.”  I 
take  a  quart  of  cooked  oatmeal  (pre¬ 
pared  while  getting  breakfast),  one- 
half  cup  molasses  and  same  of  sugar; 
scald  one  quart  of  rich  milk  and  drop 
into  it  a  piece  of  lard  size  of  hen’s 
egg;  dissolve  one-half  compressed  yeast 
cake  in  a  little  lukewarm  water.  Pour 
about  eight  quarts  of  flour  into  the 
bread  bowl ;  mix  oatmeal  and  milk  to¬ 
gether;  add  yeast  and  salt  to  taste, 
and  stir  the  bread  together  with  a  sil¬ 
ver  knife.  Do  not  make  it  as  stiff  as 
white-flour  bread,  hut  just  so  it  can  be 
handled.  We  are  very  fond  of  it,  and 
it  is  much  more  nutritious  and  whole¬ 
some  for  children  than  cake  and  or¬ 
dinary  bread. 

Housecleaning  time  is  coming  fast, 
with  its  train  of  woes.  I  heard  the 
other  day  of  a  splendid  scheme,  and  I 
am  going  to  try  it  this  Spring.  One 
ingenious  women  took  each  trunk  or 
box  or  bureau  drawer  in  the  storeroom 
or  attic;  made  a  list  of  contents  on 
a  fair-sized  piece  of  cardboard,  so  it 
was  easily  read,  and  tacked  these  lists 
in  their  proper  place.  Then  when  anv 
article  was  needed,  it  would  be  found 
quickly  by  any  member  of  the  family, 
saving  much  worry  and  n*my  steps  for 
the  busy  housekeeper.  I  really  think 
more  time  is  wasted  each  year  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  forgotten  contents  of  at¬ 
tics  and  bureau  drawers  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  average  household 
duties.  If  everything  was  labeled  in 
this  way  it  would  lift  a  mountain  from 
many  a  weary  woman’s  over-burdened 
shoulders.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe 
in  housecleaning  as  the  old-fashioned 
New  Englander  goes  „at  it— a  grand  up¬ 


with  the  soapstone  griddle.  c.  e.  w. 

In  order  to  obtain  perfect  results 
from  a  soapstone  griddle  follow  these 
instructions:  Heat  the  griddle  hot;  in 
fact,  almost  sizzlingly  hot.  Use  no 
grease  of  any  kind  upon  it.  By  doing 
this  the  cakes  will  not  stick;  they  will 
hake  nice  and  brown,  and  there  will 
he  no  smoke  or  greasy  smell  while  cook¬ 
ing.  The  inquirer  can  easily  make  her 
griddle  equal  to  a  new  one  by  rubbing 
the  baking  surface  with  a  piece  of  No. 
3  sandpaper  until  it  resumes  its  original 
smooth,  gray  surface.  Then  wash  it 
with  clear  water,  dry  it  and  when  ready 
to  use  it  again  rub  it  over  with  a  little 
fine  salt.  chas.  a.  williams. 

I  have  a  soapstone  griddle  which  I 
have  used  nearly  three  years,  and  care 
for  it  in  the  following  way :  In  the 
first  place,  great  care  should  be  taken 
in  heating  it,  and  never  grease'  it,  for 
if  you  do  there  will  always  be  an  odor. 
By  simply  cleaning  it  with  dry  salt 
you  will  never  have  any  trouble  with 
the  cakes  sticking.  mrs.  d. 

Most  children  eat  too  much, 
overtax  the  digestion,  get 
thin,  weak,  languid,  stop 
growing — that’s  malnutrition 
or  non-digestion  of  food. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

has  helped  countless  thous¬ 
ands  in  this  condition.  It  is 
both  nourishment  and 
medicine — a  most  powerful 
aid  to  digestion. 

A  small  dose  three  times  a 
day  will  work  wonders, 
but  be  sure  to  get  Scott’s. 

Send  this  advertisement,  together  witn  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World’’  ::  ::  l 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  | 


in 
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Running  Water  your 

You  can  have  every  conven¬ 
ience  o£  the  best  city  water 
supply — plenty  of  water 
delivered  under  strong 
pressure  to  the  bath 
room,  kitchen,  laun¬ 
dry,  barn,  lawn, gar¬ 
den  —  anywhere. 

This  service,  to-  /%Y  o  . 

gether  with  .//  System 

protection,  A  *  Water  Supply 

will  lx>  yours  No  elevated  or  attic  tank  to 
ii  you  install  j  leak,  freeze,  overflow  or  col¬ 
lapse.  The  Kewane©  Tank  is 
located  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in 
tho  ground  and  the  water  is  de¬ 
livered  by  air  pressure.  Tank 
made  of  steel  and  will  last  almost 
indefinitely.  Pump  the  water  from 
well,  cistern  or  other  source,  into 
tank  by  means  of  any  good  pumping 
power.  Our  engineers  will  plan  your 
water  system  without  charge.  Satisfactory 
results  guaranteed.  Complete  plants  $75 
and  up,  depending  upon  requirements. 

Over  9,000  Kewanee  Systems  In  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  Write  for  free  64- 
page  Illustrated  catalog  which  explains 
everything.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  47. 

if*" 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 

Kewanee,  Illinois. 

1366  Hudson-Terminal  IJldg., 

GO  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 

710  Diamond  Bank  Bldg., Pitts  burg. 

1212  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,Slieep,8wine. 
Poultry  and  Fugs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $'20  per  acre.  Act  quickly  I 
U.F.Sraltb,Traf.Mgr.N.C.&  St.  L.  It,.  Dcpt.C, Nashville, Tenn. 


Where  Grapefruit  Nets 
$2,500  per  Acre. 

Small  farms  are  making  Florida 
planters  wealthy.  Fruit  crops  net 
$500  to  $2,500  per  acre — Veg¬ 
etables,  $  1 ,000.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate,  no  droughts.  Write  for 
booklet  written  by  a  western 
man  which  shows  profits  derived 
from  various  crops,  and  tells  of 
rich  lands  procured  reasonably. 
Sent  free  while  edition  lasts. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR-LINE, 

Dept.  i«.  Portsmouth.  Va 
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Pork  Stew  and  Coffee  Cake 

Fresh  Pork  Stew— Take  one  pound 
pork  chops  and  cut  off  the  bones,  re¬ 
moving  all  fat,  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Pour  over  this  about  two  quarts 
of  hot  water.  Put  on  stove  and  cook 
for  one  hour.  Then  add  one  large 
onion  or  two  small  ones  cut  into  slices 
and  add  to  pork.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  thicken  a  little,  using 
about  two  level  tablespoon fuls  of  flour. 
Cook  about  20  minutes  longer. 

Coffee  Cake. — Make  a  sponge  like 
bread,  putting  in  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  at  night;  one-half  yeast  cake; 
salt  and  flour  and  milk  enough  to  make 
a  stiff  sponge,  and  stir  with  spoon.  In 
the  morning  add  one-half  cap  sugar  and 
one-half  cup  raisins;  one  teaspoon  cot- 
tolene,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
and  a  little  flour.  Drop  in  pan  and 
raise.  When  baked  spread  butter  over 
it  and  sprinkle  a  little  pulverized  sugai; 
and  cinnamon  on  the  surface. 

MRS.  L.  w.  M. 

I  saw  some  one  asking  for  crumb 
covering  found  on  baker’s  coffee  cake. 

I  am  a  baker  by  trade.  It  is  lard  and 
butter,  sugar,  flour  and  a  little  ground 
cinnamon,  rubbed  together:  after  cake 
is  light  it  should  be  wetted  with  a  little 
water  so  the  crumbs  will  stay  on. 

f.  s. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  can  give  you 
the  coffee  cake  recipe,  as  I  make  it 
nearly  every  week.  I  can  also  give  the 
recipe  for  a  sour  ragout  of  fresh  pork ; 

I  never  heard  of  fresh  pork  stew. 

For  the  coffee  cake  covering,  put  in 
a  mixing  bowl  one-half  pound  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  one-half  pound  of  flour 
(sifted),  two  ounces  of  almonds  cut 
fine,  one-half  teaspoon  of  ground  cin¬ 
namon,  and  one-half  pound  of  butter 
(melted).  Mix  all  this  very  light  with 
your  hands  until  it  forms  little  crumbs. 
Have  your  dough  rolled  out;  put  in 
pan,  and  pour  melted  butter  over;  then 
put  on  the  crumbs  and  bake  quickly. 

Sour  Ragout  of  Pork. — Take  a  nice 
piece  of  pork;  cut  it  in  small  pieces, i 
and  lay  them  one  or  two  days  in  vin¬ 
egar.  Take  the  meat  out;  have  your 
saucepan  with  butter  or  drippings  on 
the  fire ;  cut  several  onions  in  small 
pieces  and  fry  them.  In  this  stir  some 
flour;  let  this  get  light  brown;  pour 
boiling  water  in;  stir  well;  put  salt, 
some  bay  leaves,  ground  pepper  and 
cloves.  Add  the  meat  and,  if  you  wish, 
some  vinegar;  cover  tight  and  let  boil 
slot 'ly,  until  tender;  do  not  let  it  fall 
to  pieces.  I  do  not  know  if  this  will 
be  the  thing  our  reader  wants  Just 
hope  she  will  try  it;  it  is  a  Germen 
recipe.  MRS.  j.  H. 

To  make  the  crumb  covering  for  cof¬ 
fee  cake,  take  one  cup  sugar,  one-half 
cup  flour  and  one-half  cup  butter;  mix 
thoroughly  together  and  spread  on  cake 
and  sprinkle  a  little  cinnamon  on  top. 

MRS.  D. 


THE  RURAb  NEW -YORKER 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  waist  and  skirt  here  shown  will 
make  a  very  pretty  suit,  either  in  thin 
woolen  or  silk,  or  in  a  wash  fabric. 
The  waist  is  made  with  the  fitted  lin¬ 
ing,  which  is  optional,  with  the  front 
and  back  portions.  It  is  tucked  on  in¬ 
dicated  lines.  When  the  lining  is  used 
it  is  faced  to  form  the  chemisette  but 
when  it  is  omitted  this  latter  is  attached 


Avoid  Burning 

Off  Paint 

Be  careful  not  to  use  imitation  paints 
containing  substitutes  for  PureWhite  Lead 
— barytes,  zinS,  silica,  clay,  etc.  They  will 
surely  crack,  scale  and  check,  and  cost 
more  to  burn  off  than  to  apply  real  paint. 

When  you  paint  your  buildings,  use 
Pure  White  Lead — colored  at  the  time 
of  painting  —  it’s  the  only  economical — 
the  only  right  way  to  paint. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


is  the  best  of  all  white  leads.  The  purest  — 
the  most  carefully,  most  scientifically  made. 
Carter  is  several  degrees  whiter  than 
ordinary  leads.  Makes  brighter,  truer 
and  more  durable  colors. 

Carter  never  cracks  or  scales.  It  forms 
a  tough,  durable  and  elastic  film.  Wears 
down  gradually.  Only  years  of  wear 
will  remove  it.  Carter  is  sold  by  all 
reliable  dealers — used  by  good  painters. 

Send  today  for  our  valuable  free  book,  which 
tells  how  to  test  paint  for  purity.  How  to  choose 
a  harmonious  color  scheme,  V6th  the  book  we 
send  a  set  ot  modem  color  plates— just  what  you 
have  wanted. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

12094  Peoria  St.,Chicago 

Factories:  Chicago— Omaha 


6247  Misses’  Tucked  Waist, 

14  and  1#  years. 

to  the  blouse,  the  joining  being  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  trimming.  When  finished 
at  the  Empire  waist  line  the  waist  is 
cut  off  to  the  necessary  depth  and  can 
either  be  worn  with  the  skirt  illustrated 
or  with  any  similar  one.  When  ex¬ 

tended  to  the  natural  waist  line  it  re¬ 
quires  only  the  usual  finish  of  any  pretty 
belt  or  girdle.  Both  sleeves  are  cut 
in  one  piece  each.  The  quantity  of 

material  -required  for  the  16-year  size 
is  4M?  yards  21  or  24,  2l/2  yards  32 

or  44  inches  wide  with  2-}4  yards  of 

banding,  ^  yard  18  inches  wide  for 
the  chemisette.  The  pattern  6247  is  cut 
to  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16  years 
of  age;  price,  10  cents. 

The  simple,  straight,  tucked  skirt  is 
always  a  pretty  one  for  young  girls  and 


Plain  Waffles. — Beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  very  light,  then  stir  in  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter  that  has  been  beat¬ 
en  to  a  cream.  Sift  into  this  two 
cups  of  flour,  with  half  a  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  two  teaspoons  of  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Stir  in  two  cups  of  milk,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Before  adding  these,  beat  the  batter 
with  an  egg  beater  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes,  then  fold  in  the  whites  with  a 
lifting  motion  of  the  spoon.  Do  not 
stir  the  whites  in,  or  they  will  liquefy, 
make  the  batter  watery  and  lose  their 
power  to  make  the  cakes  fluffy. 

Virginia  Waffles. — Cook  one-quarter 
cupful  of  white  cornmeal  in  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  cupful  of  boiling  water  for  20 
minutes  in  double  boiler;  add  three- 
quarters  of  a  cupful  of  milk.  Mix  one 
and  a  half  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one  rounded  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one  rounded  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder  together, 
sift  twice,  then  all  to  the  scalded  corn- 
meal  ;  next  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
well  beaten,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  then  the  stiffly  beaten  whites. 
Cook  in  hot  waffle  iron. 


6248  Misses’  Tucked  Skirt, 

14  and  16  year*. 

this  model  can  extend  slightly  above  the 
waist  line  in  the  becoming  semi-Em¬ 
pire  style,  or  be  finished  with  a  belt  as 
liked.  The  skirt  is  made  in  one  piece 
and  is  finished  with  hem  and  tucks. 
It  also  is  laid  in  groups  of  lengthwise 
tucks  over  the  hips  and  is  arranged 
over  a  fitted  girdle  which  keeps  it  per¬ 
fectly  in  place.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  16-year  size  is 
7/  yards  24,  6  yards  32  or  4J^  yards 
44  inchev'  wide.  The  pattern  6248  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16  years 
of  age;  price,  10  cents. 


WING  PIANOS 


Endorsed  by  Schools,  Conservatories, 
and  Music  Teachers  Everywhere 

BEST  TONED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL.  ESTABLISHED  4!)  YEARS. 
Recent  improvements  give  greatest  resonance.  Sold  direct.  No 
agknth.  Sent  on  trial — freight  paid  ;  first,  last  and  all  tho  time  hy 
us — to  show  our  faith  In  our  work.  If  you  want  a  good  piano,  you 
eavo675 — 6200.  Very  oasy  terms.  Slightly  used  “  highgrades,”  8 
Chickerings,  2  Fishers,  2  Uradburys,  etc.,  675  up;  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  for  Improved  Wing  pianos — Tnonotiom.Y  refinlshod.  Sond 
for  bargain  list.  Yon  gitoin.n  iiavb  anyway — “Book  or  Comi’lkth 
Information  aiioot  Pianos. ”  162 pages.  N.  Y.  World  says:  “A  book 
of  oducational  interest  evoryono  should  have.”  Free  for  thrashing. 

Cut  Out  To. day  (a  pin  will  dolt)  and  write  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  In  margin,  or  write  lor  FREK  piano  book. 


WING  &SON, 


“To  BeSure  It’s  Pure, 
Look  for 

CARTER  ou  the  Kerf“ 


You  Get  the  Dealer’s 
Profit. 

You  save  Vt<t  on  your  rugs  if  yon 
buy  direct  from  us.  We  have  been  milk¬ 
ing  carpets  and  rugs  for  23  years.  Wo 
guarantee  the  quality  of  every  rug  we  sell. 

We  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are  dis¬ 
satisfied.  T  ,  i  i , 

Hancock  Rugs 

will  stand  the  hardest  wear.  Every  one,  from. 
Ingrain  to  Velvet,  is  made  from  best  materials 
strongly  woven.  Beautiful,  harmonious  designs 
and  fadeless  colors. 

Our  Kerman  Velvet  rug  is  extra  fine.  Size  9  x  12  | 
feet.  $17.00.  We  pay  the  freight  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

We  want  you  to  have  our  large,  money  saving, 
free  catalogue,  showing  this  and  other  Hancock 
Rugs,  from  $2  to  $30,  in  exact  designs  and  colors—  I 
Ingrains,  Tapestrys,  Brussels,  Axnilnstersjaiul  Vel¬ 
vets.  Send  a  postal  for  it  TODAY. 


Dept.  C 


HANCOCK  RUG  MILLS 


Philadelphia 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 

OILED 

CLOTHING 

will  give  you  full  value 
for  every  dollar  spent 
and  Keep  you  dry  in 
the  wettest  weather. 

SUITS  *3^2 
SLICKERS  *322 
POMMEL  SUCKERS. 

*3  £2 

SOW  EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG  FREE 

A. J. Tower  Co.  boston. 

Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited  Toronto. can. 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 

Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  won  Id  soil  to 
tho  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 
Then,  after  Van 

ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL  Sa"“ 

money  if^  you  are  SSo'S 

Gold  Coin  BSEESh  ««.«'! 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

standard  for  tifty 
years. 

OurlUnstr&ted 
Stove  Book, 
free,  tells  all 
about  stoves, 
drafts,  chimneys, 
etc.  Send  for  it. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co. 

3  Oak  8t.  Troy. NY 


DAHLIAS-” 

particulars 


faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  full 
H.  BURT.  Taunton,  Mass. 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
Tiie  Rural  New- Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Vte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


WHEREVER  THERES  PAIN  APPLY  AN  a 

LCOCKS 


Pains  in  the  Back 

AUcock' s  Plasters  have  no  equal. 
Strengthen  Weak  Backs 
as  nothing  else  can. 


I 


Pains  in  the  Side 

Allcock' s  Plasters  relieve  promptly 
and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  side  and  restore  energy. 


m 


Coughs,  Colds,  Weak  Lungs 

Allcock' s  Plasters  act  as  a  preventive  | 
as  well  as  a  curative. 

Prevent  colds  becoming  deep-seated. 


Rheumatism  in  Shoulder 

relieved  by  using  Allcock' s  Plasters 
Athletes  use  them  for 
Stiffness  or  Soreness  of  muscles. 


yfo 


)T\$s  Greatest  External  ^ 


Has  relieved  and  cured  thousands 


Send  postal  with  name  and  address  to  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.,  for  book  of  testimonials. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

WARM  WATER  FOR  COWS. 

Will  a  cow  give  more  milk  if  she  gets 
warm  water  to  drink?  I  am  bedding  with 
sawdust;  will  it  injure  the  manure  any? 

Eastport,  Me.  j.  p. 

Compared  with  drinking  ice  water,  cows 
will  always  give  more  milk  if  the  water 
is  warmed  a  little,  but  it  should  not 
be  heated  above  75  or  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Sawdust  or  shavings  have 
a  tendency  to  sour  the  soil  when  ap¬ 
plied  in  large  quantities,  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  serious  damage  done  by 
a  reasonable  amount  of  either  when 
thoroughly  saturated  with  liquid  manure 
and  applied  to  cultivated  crops. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


BARLEY  FOR  HOG  PASTURE. 

We  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to 
Alfalfa  and  clover  for  hog  pasture  in 
this  locality.  I  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  feeding  barley  in  the  sheaf, 
or  bundle,  to  horses  and  cattle.  The 
beards  of  the  bearded  variety  collect 
around  the  horses’  gums,  making  them 
very  sore  and  inflamed,  and  on  that 
account  is  not  suited  for  horses.  Cows 
do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  feeding 
bearded  barley.  I  do  not  understand 
why  beardless  barley  will  not  fill  in 
Idaho.  Both  bearded  and  beardless,  as 
well  as  a  variety  known  as  bald  barley, 
grown  largely  in  this  section  for  feed, 
do  remarkably  well.  I  would  advise 
our  friend  in  Idaho  to  try  the  beard¬ 
less  variety  and  sow  10  pounds  of 
Alfalfa  per  acre  at  the  same  time,  and 
1  think  his  troubles  for  hog  pasture 
will  be  over  for  all  time. 

Montana.  j.  c.  wood. 

RIDDING  FOWLS  OF  LICE. 

Whnt  is  the  cheapest,  most  practical  and 
most  effectual  method  of  treatment  to  rid 
several  hundred  fowls  of  body  lice? 

'1  he  first  and  most  important  thing 
is  to  have  a  dust  bath  in  a  sunny  part 
of  the  house,  to  which  all  the  fowls 
have  access.  An  excellent  dust  to  use 
for  this  purpose  is  made  of  sifted  coal 
ashes  with  a  little  land  plaster  added, 
although  road  dust  or  any  other  fine 
fluffy  dust  will  answer  the  purpose. 
This  is  ordinarily  enough  to  keep  the 
fowls  comparatively  free  from  lice.  If 
they  are  very  thick,  however,  a  lice 
killer  may  be  shaken  into  the  plumage 
of  the  birds.  Almost  any  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  “lice  killers’’  are  good,  especially 
those  containing  tobacco  dust  or  Persian 
insect  powder.  Another  method  of  kill¬ 
ing  lice  on  fowls,  recommended  by 
“Reliable  Poultry  Remedies,”  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  lake  a  large  box  and  provide 
a  ’  burlap  cover  for  it;  then  paint  the 
bottom  with  a  preparation  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  in  kerosene  all  the  crude  naptha- 
lcne  flakes  that  it  will  take  up.  Then 
place  in  the  box  all  the  birds  that 
it  will  comfortably  hold,  put  on  the 
burlap  cover  and  sprinkle  on  it  a  little 
of  the  preparation.  Leave  the  fowls 
here  for  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  the  lice  will  be  found 
to  be  nearly  all  killed.  This  should  be 
repeated  three  times,  one  week  apart,  in 
order  to  kill  the  newly-hatched  lice.  The 
burlap,  of  course,  should  be  coarse 
enough  to  admit  of  some  ventilation. 
This  same  preparation  can  be  used  as 
a  spray  on  the  roosts  and  droppings 
boards  to  kill  fleas  and  mites.  If  young 
chicks  are  troubled  with  head  lice  a 
good  preparation  to  apply  is  made  of 
lard  with  two  per  cent  of  creolin. 

C.  F.  B. 


the  rural 

are  no  better— if  as  good— than  plaster 
for  drying  out  the  manure  and  holding 
the  ammonia,  but  they  do  add  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  while  the  plaster  adds  noth¬ 
ing  but  lime.  It  is  not  known  how 
much  of  this  phosphoric  acid  is  made 
available,  but  at  the  prices  given,  the 
floats  will  be  more  economical. 

Some  Forage  Questions. 

1.  Why  is  sorghum  not  raised  much  in 
the  North  for  green  fodder?  2.  If  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  sown  in  July,  why  plow  it 
under  in  September  and  plant  rye?  Why 
not  leave  the  clover  on  all  Winter  as  cover 
crop  and  enrich  the  soil  by  plowing  under 
in  the  Spring?  3.  Why  is  Alfalfa  hay 
not  quoted  in  market  quotations?  Dot's  it 
command  no  market  value? 

Pennsylvania,  e.  w. 

Ans. — 1.  Most  northern  farmers  feel 
that  good  corn  fodder  will  give  „s 
much  feed  as  any  of  the  sorghums.  We 
have  grown  sorghum  and  obtained  a 
heavy  yield  when  broadcast.  It  makes 
a  good  green  fodder,  but  is  harder  to 
cure  than  corn.  2.  The  only  case 
where  Crimson  clover  should  be  plowed 
under  in  Fall  is  where  you  wish  to  seed 
to  grain  or  grass.  There  might  be  a 
case  where  land  would  be  bare  through 
July  and  August.  Crimson  clover  would 
cover  it  until  September,  and  then  be 
plowed  under  in  preparing  to  sow 
grass.  The  clover  is  a  cool  weather 
plant  and  should  grow  through  the 
Fall  and  be  plowed  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  It  makes  a  great  gain 
for  the  soil  in  April  and  May.  3.  Few 
people  in  the  East  who  grow  Alfalfa 
want  to  sell  it  any  more  than  they 
would  sell  manure.  They  feed  it  on 
the  farm.  When  sold,  as  the  surplus 
is,  in  some  sections,  it  brings  one  to 
two  dollars  more  per  ton  than  Red 
clover.  In  Syracuse  at  first  stable  men 
would  not  buy  Alfalfa.  Now  they  will 
pay  a  premium  for  it.  In  Kansas  the 
business  of  grinding  Alfalfa  hay  into 
meal  has  grown  so  large  that  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Alfalfa  Millers  has  been 
formed. 


NEW-YORKER 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  line  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERDdlSrST.ril.' 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke.  100100,  son  of 
Charmer's  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871.  by  Premier  Duke,  700.74,  and  to 
Helle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93730.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Large  Berkshires 

Berkshlres  exclusively.  150  bead  to  select  from. 

Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 
Wil.I.OlidHllV  FA  it  51.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  CHOICE  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring;  also  young  boar  pigs. 
These  Yorkshires  are  from  such  breeding  as  Earl  of 
Rosebury,  Scott,  Platt  ami  other.  Also  a  choice  lot 
of  Chester  White  sows  to  farrow  in  spring.  Selected 
boar  pigs  from  large  litters.  Prices  reasonable. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 

Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

1'itte  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  A;  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 

DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS  ’SSKIE? 

}' rom  mature  stock.  Also  Purebred  high  yielding 
Seed  Corn.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed.  Address 
Mkadowbkook  Seed  Farms,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  sows.  Pigs,  all  ages.  Registered  our  expense. 
Money  back  if  wanted.  Write  for  booklet,  H.  C.  & 
13.  B.  Harpending,  “  Highwood,”  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  for  sale  from  imported 

uumonme  riuo  and  American  bred  stock, 
either  sex,  not  related.  Prices  low. 

S.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 

You  Can't  Afford  SSL'S! £ 

dairy  stock,  ready  lor  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

Ii.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

Angus  Cattle,  £ackney  and  Trot- 


March  20, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  aud 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

Make  Big  Money 
Training  Horses! 

Prof.  Beery, King  of  Horse  Tamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 
At  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  is  oo- 
>/ 9  knowfedeed  to  be  the  world’s 

master  horseman.  His  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  taming  man¬ 
killing  horses,  andconquer- 
inghorsesof  all  dispositions 
have  thrilled  vastuudiences 
everywhere. 

He  is  now  teaching  hia 
marvelously  successful 
methods  to  others.  His  sys¬ 
tem  of  Horse  Training  and 
Colt  Breaking  opens  op  a 
most  attractive  money-making  field  to  the  man  who 
masters  its  simple  principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  nre  In  domnnd  every¬ 
where.  People  gladly  pay  S15  to  $25  a  head  to  have 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  habits— to  have  colts 
broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always  keep 
his  stable  full  of  horses. 

,5  If  you  love  travel,  here  is  a  chance  to  6ee  tho 
world,  giving  exhibitions  and  making  largo  profits, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  it  costs  to 
get  into  the  Horso-Trnining  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beery  will  send  you  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  handsome  book  about  horses— FREE.  Address 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  Box  57,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Locate  Lameness 

Relieve  and  cure  all  the  common 
ailments  which  handicap,  blemish 
and  decrease  value  of  your  horses. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

does  these  things.  Has  done  it  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  for 

many  years.  Wrilo  for  the  preofs  and  FRKK 
VETERINARY  ROOK.  If  your  rtcalrr  ennnot 
supply  you,  we’ll  ebip  by  express.  Pon'c  ex¬ 
periment.  Cse  Tuttle's  Remedies. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

30  Beverly  Si.,  Boston,  (Maea# 


Colts  for  sale  cheap. 

MYKR  & 


ting  Bred  Mares  and 
SON,  Bridgevil’e,  Del. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  48  cows,  3  heifers  23  bulls. 
S.  E.  NIV1N,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


Vitrified  Conduit  Drains. 

B.  F.  V.  Elkins ,  IF.  T’a. — I  wish  to  do 
some  underdraining  the  coming  season,  and 
would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of 
vitrified  conduits  for  drain  purposes.  The 
material  is  very  low,  the  cost  being  only 
about  one-third  as  much  as  regular  round 
drain  file.  Some  people  here  say  that  it 
is  not  as  good  as  the  porous  tiling. 

Ans. — The  fact  that  the  conduits  are 
not  porous  is  not  so  much  evidence  of 
less  receiving  capacity,  as  is  their 
greater  length  over  that  of  the  regular 
drain  tile.  With  these  conduits,  which 
are  18  inches  long,  a  drain  would  have 
only  two-thirds  as  many  joints  as  it 
would  if  laid  with  the  regular  one-foot 
drain  tile.  The  joints  between  the  ends 
of  the  tiles  are  where  a  drain  gets  its 
water.  Hence  the  more  joints,  the 
faster  the  water  is  received  by  the 
drain.  I  have  laid  miles  of  vitrified 
tile  and  prefer  them  to  the  porous  ones, 
as  there  is  none  of  the  old  bother  of 
their  being  too  soft  by  under-burning — 
hut  they  are  made  only  one  foot  long, 
the  same  as  porous  tile.  I  would  offer 
no  other  objection  to  the  use  of  these 
single  conduits  for  constructing  drains 
than  the  one  named,  provided  their 
form  is  such  that  this  union  with  each 
other  can  be  made  close  enough  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  dirt,  and  they  will  lie  so  as 
not  to  get  out  of  alignment.  j.  f.  v. 


The  MOST  MONKY  for  $1  Invested  in 
Food  lias  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THE  (HIKKNSKY  COW. 
Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y„  Peterboro,  N.  II 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM. 

Largest  Importers  in  America  of  Percheron, 
Belgian  &  German  Coach  Stallions  &  Mares. 

Our  new  importa¬ 
tion  of  40  heatl  of 
I’ercheron  and  Bel¬ 
gian  Stallions  ar¬ 
rived  Fel».  10,  mak- 
itiL*  our  first  impor¬ 
tation  for  this  year. 
We  can  show  over 
lf»0  liead  of  high 
class  young  Perchcr- 
on,  Belgian  and  tier- 
man  Coach  Stallions 
at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Best  terms 
and  guarantee. 

J.  CROUCH  A  SON,  Dopt.  A,  La  Fayotte,  Indiana. 


CET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,  Dept. E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


Now  is  the  approved  time  to  start,  double  your  profits 

Registered  Holsteins 

The  quarantine  retarded  our  sales.  Choice  cows 
at  bargain  prices,  also  heifer  calves.  We  are  fairly 
crazy  with  the  bull  fever.  They  range  from  four 
weeks  up.  Royally  bred.  Prices  way  below  value. 
Write  to  day. 

K I  VEIN  BURGH  BROS. 

Hillhurst  Farm  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Registered  ayrshires-d  you  want  to 
improve  your  herd  purchase  cows  and  youngstock 
from  first-class  milkers  of  strong  constitution  and 
thebestdairy  typo.  Correspondence  solicited.  F.  H. 
Cookinghain,  Cherry  Creek,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holsteins  For  Sale. 

A  splendid  2-year  old  son  of  A  aggie  Topsy  Dekol 
and  two  of  his  hull  calves, and  a  yearling  G.  son  of  De 
Koi  2d’s,  Butter  Boy  3d.  C.B.  Hawley,  Waterford,  N.Y. 


FO|{  SALE  — Choice  Young  Fox  Hounds,  ready  for 
business.  Stamp  for  rep.  Charlie  W.  Diggs.  Diggs.  Ya. 


A  Good  Madison  County  Farm  of 

OX  ACRES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  $1,800. 
Also  a  few  young  sons  of  Fern’s  Jubilee, 
No.  73852,  A.  J.  C.  C  .  at  $50.00  Each. 
.1 .  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


10  Registered  Percheron  Stallions,  tTV?! 

years.  Splendid  Individuals.  Priced  Reasonable. 
Robinson  <fe  Gelder,  Kniiona,  Steuben  Co.,  X.  V. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust 
health  for  chihlien.  Safe.  Inexpensive  to 
keep.  Stallions  and  mares  for  bleeding. 
Complete  outfits.  Wi/te  today  for  our 
beautifully  Illustrated  free  catalogue  which 
tel  is  all  about  them. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM, 

Dept.  S,  lied  ford,  Matto. 

BULL  GALVES^YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  lasted  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  i)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixt  y  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

one  HOLSTEiN-FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF  &“E 

sired  by  “Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152,  whose 
average  A . R.O.  back ing  is  32.48  liis.  butter  in  7 days, 
Which  is  the  WORLD’S  RECORD. 

Bull  Calf  born  January  11.  09;  Dam,  choice  young 
cow,  "Princess  Clotliilde  Johanna,’’  a  nice  young 
calf,  well  marked,  sound  and  right  in  every  way, 
and  will  he  sold  for  $50.00  if  taken  soon.  Have 
others  if  this  does  not  suit  you. 

For  full  information,  address 
QUENTIN  Me  A I)  A  M ,  Prop., 
Brothertown  Stock  Farms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-IKIESI  ANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  .1. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J.  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 


Floats”  for  Hen  Manure. 

H.  C.  C.,  Marlboro,  2V.  Y. — In  this 
neighborhood  we  store  our  hen  manure  in  a 
dry  place  until  Spring,  then  mix  it  with 
land  plaster  (costing  about  $7.50  per  ton) 
in  about  equal  parts,  let  it  lie  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  cutting  it  over  once  or  twice, 
then  use  it  as  a  top-dressing  for  corn  after 
it  is  through  the  ground.  Do  yon  think 
floats  would  be  better  than  plaster  for  this 
purpose? 

Ans. — If  we  could  buy  the  “floats”  at 
$10  per  ton  we  should  use  them.  They 


Ugly  Dorsets. 

Is  it  a  characteristic  of  the  Dorset  ram 
to  be  ugly  with  the  ewes?  Their  horns 
certainly  make  them  worse  when  they  do 
strike.  I  ask  because  mine  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  both  have  the  trait.  I  am  keeping 
mine  blindfolded  now.  m.  w. 

I  do  not  think  the  Dorset  ram  is 
worse  with  ewes  than  one  of  any  other 
breed,  except  that  the  horns  make  his 
attacks  more  severe;  The  individual  ram 
of  any  breed  may  be  pugnacious  or  mild 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  ram  of  the 
character  mentioned,  is  likely  to  be  a 
good  stock  animal.  It  will  probably  be 
better  at  this  season  to  keep  him  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  ewes. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Don’t  Fail  to  Attend. 

r  n™t?Qe‘p; Vvf  £jreaJ  saI,e  at  Syracuse,  April  20-21,  and  look  over  my  offering.  There  will  he 
mi ,F '  LLi  )N°ther  a' ld  Wlth  a  record  of  533  3  lbs.  milk  and  22.87  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  Also  a 
,  of  heis  by  a  son  of  my  great  cow  Genie  Clothilde  with  a  record  of  over  30  lbs.  There  will  also 

Hdo"°ThBra°TOmyi I°nuae  Gliirou,  a  son  of  Hengerveld  De  Kol  and  with  great  records  on  the  dam’s 
side.  I  here  will  be  a  number  of  daughters  from  cows  with  official  records  of  over  20  lbs. 

w.  W.  CHEJJEY,  Manlins,  3NT. 


. ;T1 


GREAT  SPRING  SALE 

At  the  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  O. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  16tli  and  17th,  1909. 

Sale  commences  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  sharp,  each  day. 

150  Belgian,  Percheron  and  German  Coach  Stallions  and  mares. 
Most  of  the  mares  have  beon  bred  and  are  in  foal.  This  new  im¬ 
portation  will  arrive  from  F.nrope  about  March  1st.  At  this  great 
sale  can  he  bought  home-bred  draft  mares,  most  of  them  in  foal. 
High-acting  coach  stallions,  fine  high-bred  geldings  and  mares. 
A  lot  of  extra  good,  heavy,  low-down  short-backed  geldings.  A  lot 
of  Missouri  and  Kansas  mules,  bred  from  Spanish  jacks.  Do  not 
fail  to  send  for  catalog;  send  Gets,  for  postage. 

Railroads— B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle.  Several  interurhan  roads. 
Easy  place  to  roach.  Come  and  bring  your  interested  friends. 
F.W. Andrews,  COL.  G.  w.  CRAWFORD,  Prop., 
Auctioneer.  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio 


U 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 


a  new  feed  in  Ready 
to  Feed  Form  that 
every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  Robert  M.  Taylor,  Towson,  Md., 
says  his  milk  output  increased  25  gallons  daily  after  feeding  Unicorn.  You  can  increase 
yours.  Semi  for  hook,  prices,  etc.  Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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MELON  GROWING  IN  ARIZONA. 

The  world  is  growing  to  be  one  great 
market.  We  have  only  to  think  that  pine¬ 
apples  are  grown  in  Hawaii  and  sold  at  a 
profit  in  Chicago.  The  business  of  melon- 
growing  in  Colorado  lias  grown  since  1885 
into  an  enormous  trade.  Now  Arizona  is 
growing  melons.  Last  year  3t>8  carloads  from 
about  1,250  acres  were  sent  from  Arizona 
and  sold  in  eastern  markets.  These  west¬ 
ern  people  are  all  after  the  cash  in  Eastern 
cities.  The  Arizona  Experiment  Station 
issues  a  pamphlet  giving  some  facts  about 
melon  growing  which  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  business  : 

Climate  for  Cantaloupes. — The  most 
important  prerequisite  to  successful  canta¬ 
loupe  culture  seems  to  be  an  arid  or  semi- 
arid  climate.  In  such  a  climate,  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  under  irrigation,  melons  from  eastern 
seed  developed  the  superiority  which  gave 
rise  to  a  new  industry.  An  early  growing 
season  is  an  added  advantage  in  that  it 
gives  the  producer  a  wider  range,  in  point 
of  time,  of  markets  for  which  to  calculate 
his  plantings.  Dry,  sunny  climate,  early 
seasons,  fertile  irrigated  soils,  and  neces¬ 
sary  commercial  facilities  are  all  to  be 
found  combined  to  excellent  advantage  in 
the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  arid  South¬ 
west.  To  the  resulting  excellence  of  the 
products,  and  its  successful  management,  is 
due  the  rapid  development  of  cantaloupe 
growing  in  Arizona. 

Soil. — Cantaloupes  are  grown  to  excel¬ 
lent  advantage  on  light  warm  loams  prop¬ 
erly  fertilized  by  the  addition  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  nitrogen  in  which  our 
desert  soils  are  most  deficient.  Heavy  soils 
may  also  be  used  for  cantaloupe  culture, 
but  are  less  easily  prepared  and  tilled  dur¬ 
ing  the  ■progress  of  the  crop.  Old  Alfalfa 
ground  is  most  exceilent  for  cantaloupe  cul¬ 
ture  and  well  rotted  barnyard  manure  is 
effective.  Bermuda  sod  plowed  up  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  without  irrigation  the 
preceding  Summer  makes  excellent  canta¬ 
loupe  ground,  '  the  intensive  cultivation 
necessary  serving  both  to  benefit  the  crop 
and  to  restrain  this  formidable  weed. 

IjAyout  of  the  Ground. — The  soil  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  rows  may  be 
irrigated  without  submerging  the  vines  and 
the  fruit.  One  good  way  to  accomplish 
this,  and  also  to  fertilize  the  soil,  is  as 
follows :  The  field  is  first  irrigated, 

plowed,  and  harrowed  to  a  condition  of  fine 
tilth.  With  a  12-inch  plow,  at  intervals  of 
six  feet,  double  furrows  are  then  broken 
out,  going  and  returning  along  the  same 
lines  In  the  deep,  wide  furrows  thus 
formed  well-rotted  barnyard  manure  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches, 
then  plowed  in  and  the  field  again  har¬ 
rowed  level.  By  then  plowing  toward  the 
middles  of  the  spaces  between  the  fertilized 
furrows,  tie  soil  is  finally  left  in  oval 
ridges  separated  by  back  furrows  for  irri¬ 
gation.  The  rough  furrows  and  ridges  are 
then  finished  with  a  barrow  and  the  newly 
prepared  ground  irrigated  to  establish  the 
water  line  for  guidance  in  planting. 

Seed. — Seed  should  be  most  carefully 
selected  with  reference  to  flavor  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fruit  ;  to  good  shipping 
characters,  including  small  cavities  and 
heavy  netting;  and  to  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  melons  of  standard  size.  Early  strains 
are  desired  for  some  situations;  but  in 
Arizona  rust  resistance  is  not  a  necessary 
character,  as  this  class  of  diseases  is  little 
to  be  feared  under  our  arid  conditions. 
Seed  should  be  purchased  only  from  most 
reliable  sources.  Rockyford  growers  are 
at  present  the  principal  means  of  supply. 
Some  associations  go  so  far  as  to  send  a 
representative  to  Colorado  to  select  in  per¬ 
son  the  seed  melons  from  which  to  supply 
their  members.  Homegrown  seed  in  Arizona 
is  sometimes  sprouted  and  inferior,  due  to 
to  heat  to  which  the  mature  melons  are 
oftentimes  subjected  in  the  field.  About 
one  pound  of  seed  is  required  for  an  acre. 
Cantaloupe  seed  improves  to  some  extent 
with  time,  and  is  stated  by  experienced 
growers  to  give  more  satisfactory  results  at 
two  years  of  age  than  at  one. 

Planting. — With  irrigating  furrows  six 
feet  apart,  rows  may  be  planted  one  on 
each  side  of  each  furrow.  The  hills  should 
be  10  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  “breaking 
spaces”  between  rows.  On  this  plan  the 
ground  will  be  quite  uniformly  occupied 
tvith  a  distance  of  about  six  feet  between 
adjacent  hills. 

W  itli  a  hoe  each  hill  is  planted  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  small  furrow  a  foot  long  just  above 
the  water  line.  About  10  seeds  are  dropped 
in  this  furrow,  covered  an  inch  deep,  and 
the  soil  pressed  down  lightly  with  the 
blade  of  the  hoe.  After  early  plantings, 
"hen  frosts  are  feared,  a  second  set  of  hills 
may  be  planted  alongside  the  first,  10  days 
or  two  weeks  later.  When  danger  from 
frost  is  past,  while  the  plants  are  still 
small  they  are  thinned  to  one  or  two  of 
the  strongest  to  each  hill.  Care  must  be 
aken  not  to  overcrowd  the  ground  with 
vines  as  a  high  percentage  of  pony  melons 
"i  follow.  Under  Arizona  conditions  the 
six  foot  spacing  of  hills  recommended 
anove,  with  not  more  than  two  plants  in 


the  hill,  gives  best  results  As  long  as  the 
vines  will  permit,  the  middles  should  be 
kept  free  of  weeds  by  means  of  a  one-horse 
cultivator,  and  the  furrows  run  through 
with  a  small  plow  after  each  irrigation. 
The  young  plants  should  also  be  hoed  by 
hand  two  or  three  times.  When  the  ground 
is  once  well  covered  with  vines  weeds  will 
make  but  little  headway,  even  Bermuda 
grass  being  effectually  checked  by  the  dense 
cover. 

Yields  and  Profits. — The  average  yield 
in  Arizona  during  the  season  of  1908  was 
about  117  crates  per  acre.  Skillful  grow¬ 
ers  frequently  secure  over  200  crates,  and 
in  one  instance  345  staudard  crates  were 
grown  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Crane,  of  the  station, 
ou  a  measured  acre  near  Yuma.  The  profits 
vary  greatly  with  the  grower,  the  season, 
and  market  conditions  for  the  time  being. 
Under  favorable  cultural  conditions,  with 
good  markets  and  a  well  placed  crop,  small, 
thoroughly  cultivated  fields  frequently  yield 
gross  returns  of  from  $100  to  over  $200 
per  acre — sufficient  to  leave  a  handsome 
profit  after  cost  of  seed,  water,  crates, 
wrappers  and  labor  have  been  subtracted. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1908,  three  of  five 
Arizona  associations,  by  reason  of  demor¬ 
alized  markets,  bad  weather,  scant  irrigat¬ 
ing  water,  and  unseasonable  yield,  con¬ 
ducted  operations  at  a  loss.  Such  combina¬ 
tions  of  adverse  circumstances,  however, 
are  not  likely  again  soon  to  occur,  and  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  region — long 
season,  productive  soil,  and  superior  quality 
of  product.,  insure  this  new  industry  a 
place  among  Southwestern  farming  develop¬ 
ments  so  long  as  present  cultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  conditions  endure. 


Potatoes  Scabby  in  Spots. 

How  is  it  that  you  may  plant  a  patch 
of  potatoes,  all  the  same  seed  and  all 
planted  the  same  day,  and  when  they  are 
dug  there  will  be  patches  in  the  field  that 
will  be  scabby  and  the  remainder  smooth 
and  nice.  l.  b.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  scab  germs  are  carried  to  the  soil  on 
the  seed.  There  may  be  only  a  few  scabby 
tubers  in  the  lot  but  where  these  arc 
planted,  here  and  there  through  the  field 
the  scab  germs  will  be  found  and  on  these 
spots  the  crop  will  be  scabbby.  These  germs 
are  probably  carried  about  through  the  soil 
by  the  water  and  in  time  the  entire  field 
may  be  covered. 


Only 


and 


SENT  DIRECT  FROM 


Pounds 


Capacity 


FACTORY  TO 
YOU,  FREIGHT  PREPAID* 

I  Never  before  In  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  history  could  you  get  a  high 
grade  Separator  —  with  gears 
I  running  In  a  “Bath  of  Oil”— the 
superior  of  any  8X5  to  *110  Sepa¬ 
rator^  such  a  low.dlrect-from- 
factory  price  as  I’ll  make  you. 
Save  829  to  860  this  way.  I 
make  and  sell  so  many  I  can 
afford  to  make  the  price  as 
i  low  to  you  as  dealers  and 
jobbers  have  to  pay  In 
•rload  lots— spot  cash— for  other  high 
grade  Separators. 

TAKE  90  DAYS’  FARM  TEST  OF  A 


GALLOWAY  SU&S 
“Bath  in  Oil”  Separator 

Closest  skimmer  —  Easiest  running  —  Easiest  to 
clean — No  trouble  oiling  or  danger  of  running  dry 
like  others,  which  alone  Is  worth  860  extra.  Costs 
nothing  extra  on  a  Galloway.  Bend  me  your  name 
today  so  I  can  write  you  my  Special  Proposition,  at 
the  price  I’m  making  direct  to  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men,  based  on  my  output  of  11,600  Galloways  this 
year.  I’ll  also  send  you  my  big  BOOK  FKEE.  Ad¬ 
dress— Wm.  Calloway,  Proa.,  WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

063  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 


A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  or 
TUOfiOUGHFIN,  but 


ABSORBine 


.y,  i 

you  work  the  horse  same  time.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  Will 
tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $2.00  per 
bottle  at  d’lers  ordeliv’d.BooklDfree. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind. 
$1  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose  Veins, Var- 
'cocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or  Liga¬ 
ments,  Enlarged  Glands.  Allays  pain  quickly. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

aic  “Easy  to  Use,’  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  tew  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
Outfit  (or  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $3.00.  .Silver  Milk 
Tubes  50^;  Teat  Sliuer  $1  50;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00: 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre¬ 
paid  with  full  directions.  Write  for  free  Booklet®* 
0.  P.  Pit, MM)  A  SON  CO-  Arch  St..  PhiladalyfcU,  Pa. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump  in  J 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

llandy. 

Low 

Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth, 


The  Profit 
of  the  Farm 

depends  upon  the  cost  of  running  the  farm.  The  cost  of  running  the  farm 
is  less  the  longer  your  house,  farm  buildings,  agricultural  implements  and 
wagons  last. 

Making  such  things  last  depends  upon  protection  from  weather,  ex¬ 
posure  and  wear. 

The  best  form  of  protection  is  paint. 

The  best  paint  is  Sherwin-Williams — 
a — because  it  is  best  as  paint ; 
b—  because  each  kind  is  adapted  to  a  specific  use. 

Paint  on  farm  buildings  protects  both  farm  implements,  stock  and 
other  products.  No  paint  is  good  protection  which  is  not  good  paint — not 
only  good  in  itself,  but  good  for  the  particular  purpose.  Paint  that  is  right 
for  a  wagon  should  not  be  used  on  a  barn. 

In  buying  paint,  remember  two  things:  to  get  the  right  paint  for  your 
purpose,  and  the  best  paint  there  is. 

Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes  are  a  farmer’s  best  investment 
because  they  have  these  two  qualities.  There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams  paint 
for  every  purpose — for  the  house  and  the  things  in  the  house,  for  the  barn, 
for  wagons  and  for  agricultural  implements.  Each  particular  paint  is  abso¬ 
lutely  the  best  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  recommended. 

A  Profitable  Book  Sent  Free 

The  farmer  who  has  not  thought  much  about  the  profit  in  protecting  what  he  has,  should 
write  today  for  our  book,  “  Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm.”  He  should  read  this  book, 
examine  his  farm  buildings,  and  then  talk  with  the  nearest  Sherwin-Williams  dealer. 


Sherwin-Williams 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  USE 


S  W  P.  (SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  PAINT,  PREPARED )  — for  preserving  good 

buildings. 

CREOSOTE  PAINT  j — for  prolonging  the  life  of  barns  and  other 

S-W  COMMONWEALTH  BARN  RED  i  rough  exteriors. 

S-W  BUGGY  PAINT — for  refinishing  the  carriage. 

S-W  WAGON  AND  IMPLEMENT  PAINT — lor  preserving  farm  machinery. 

S-W  ENAMEL  LEATHER  DRESSING  —  for  renewing  carriage  tops  and  aprons. 

S-W  PARIS  GREEN  I  ,  .......  .  . 

S-W  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  f  “f°r  preVentmg  destruction  of  crops  by  msects. 

S-W  MEDICINAL  LINSEED  OIL  —  for  treating  and  conditioning  of  horses  and 

other  live  stock. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LARGEST  (BECAUSE  BEST) 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  inquiries  to  635  Canal  Road,  N.  IV.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
75  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 
You  save  all  agents’,  dealers' 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  In 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er's)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  •  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


INUI  MADE  BY  A  iKlDr 


Nothing  But 
Para  Rubber 


Is  used  In  boots  that  have  the 
above  trade-mark.  The  Buffalo 
Brand  on  a  rubber  boot  is  posi¬ 
tive  proof  of  lively  Para  rubber. 
Not  an  ounce  of  re-melted  “old 
iunk  rubber”  is  ever  used.  That 
is  why  Buffalo  Brand  pure  Para 
Rubber  Boots  give  long,  com¬ 
fortable  satisfactory  service, 
while  boots  made  with  other 
i  kinds  of  rubber  gum 
Iwill  crack  and  wear 
i  out  quickly.  Sold 
I  by  dealers.  Insist  on 
I  your  dealer  telling  you 
fall  he  knows  about 
these  rubber  boots— 
|  INSIST. 

Wm.  H.  WALKER  A  CO., 
77-83*0.  Pearl  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. . 


FUMA 


(!■■■■■■  A  99  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
“  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “Puma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culrl- 

vntors.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect  controL 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  lioes  desirei 
tance  from 
plants.  More  ad 
vantages  in  our 
1  ItliN  AGE 

Book.  it’. 

FREE. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box 

Oregon 

Washington 

and  Idaho 

EVERY  DAY 
March  I  to  April  30,  ’09 

Low  One-Way  Rates  sue  in  effect 
to  many  points  in  these  states 

$33^  from  Chicago 
$30®°  from  St.  Louis 

...Via... 

UNION  PACIFIC 

Electric  Block  Signals  all  the  way 
The  Safe  Road  to  Travel 

Ask  about  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

INQUIRE  OF 

J.  II.  DeFRIEST,  G.  K.  A., 

287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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LATE  ALFALFA  PROBABLY  DEAD. 

Plow  and  Seed  Again. 

TF.  E.  II.,  Hew  Albany,  Ind. — On  page 
137  I  notice  Charles  B.  Wing  gives  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  Alfalfa.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  best  way  to  get  a  good  set  of 
Alfalfa.  T  prepared  about  three  acres  last 
year  where  I  had  oats  sowed,  broke  the 
ground  deep  and  worked  it  several  times, 
and  would  have  sown  the  Alfalfa  about 
August  1,  but  it  was  so  dry  I  did  not  sow 
until  last  of  September  when  it  was  still 
dry.  Some  of  the  seed  came  up.  Will  the 
seed  come  this  Spring,  or  what  is  the  best 
way  to  get  a  good  stand  on  that  piece  of 
ground?  The  land  is  good  strong  lime¬ 
stone  soil,  deep,  and  slopes  lightly  to  the 
north. 

Ans. — Without  wishing  to  croak  at 
all,  I  do  feel  a  little  like  saying,  “I 
told  you  so,”  because  for  many  years 
we  have  cautioned  farmers  against  Fall 
seeding  unless  the  weather  conditions 
were  favorable  at  seeding  time,  so  that 
they  were  able  to  sow  during  July;  even 
then,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
weather  is  unfavorable,  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  results.  The  experiment  stations 
have  urged  the  farmers  to  use  Fall  seed¬ 
ing  in  preference  to  Spring  seeding, 
and  the  trouble  is,  on  account  of  the 
way  the  crops  have  to  be  handled,  farm¬ 
ers  postpone  this  seeding  until  it  is 
dangerously  close  to  Winter.  If  the 
seed  can  he  sown  during  July,  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  it  will  be  all  right,  but 


more  generous  treatment,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  arc  making  their  first  consid¬ 
eration  a  stand  of  Alfalfa,  and  other 
things  of  secondary  importance,  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  well  where  the  others  failed.  I 
am  proud  of  the  success  that  we  have 
had  with  this  plant  on  our  own  farm, 
but  there  we  make  everything  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance  to  obtaining  the 
stand.  We  let  all  our  other  work  go 
in  the  Spring  until  the  Alfalfa  is  prop¬ 
erly  seeded.  We  sow  a  nurse  crop  just 
because  it  keeps  the  weeds  down,  and 
is  a  benefit  to  the  Alfalfa  when  prop¬ 
erly  used.  We  cut  this  nurse  crop  for 
hay  because  we  find  that  this  benefits 
the  Alfalfa,  and  we  use  beardless  Spring 
barley  for  a  nurse  crop  in  preference 
to  any  other  because  we  find  that  it  is 
the  best  nurse  crop  that  we  have. 

The-  methods  by  which  one  may  suc¬ 
ceed  with  Alfalfa  are  all  simple,  and 
no  mystery  need  surround  them.  First 
you  must  choose  land  that  contains  suf¬ 
ficient  lime;  then  it  must  be  properly 
drained;  then  it  will  usually  pav  to  in¬ 
oculate;  and,  finally,  it  is  much  better 
if  it  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of 
humus.  Then,  as  we  have  already  stated; 
we  like  to  sow  at  oat-seeding  time,  us¬ 
ing  1  y2  bushel  beardless  Spring  harlev 
per  acre,  and  20  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed, 
the  ground  being  plowed  and  carefully 
fitted,  and  the  Alfalfa  seed  covered 
about  one  inch.  About  the  first  of  July 
we  cut  the  nurse  crop  for  hay;  prob¬ 
ably  during  August  or  September  we 
clip  the  Alfalfa,  sometimes  getting  a 
fairly  good  cutting  of  hay  from  it;  then 
we  let  it  go  into  Winter  with  from  eight 
inches  to  one  foot  of  growth  to  protect 


OHIO  ALFALFA;  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN  HOLDING  A  BUNCH. 


later  than  that  we  have  serious  doubts 
about  it.  Our  own  practice  for  the  past 
15  years  has  been  to  sow  at  oat-seed- 
ing  time,  and  in  all  this  time  we  have 
had  only  one  failure,  and  that  was  when 
we  used  some  Turkestan  seed.  For 
years  we  have  recommended  this  method, 
and  have  recommended  using  beardless 
Spring  barley  for  a  nurse  crop.  Many 
farmers  have  taken  half  our  advice, 
seeding  at  oat-seeding  time,  but  using 
oats  as  a  nurse  crop,  and  either  the  oats 
lodged  and  choked  the  Alfalfa,  or  they 
stooled  out  and  shaded  it  too  much,  or 
perhaps  they  were  allowed  to  ripen,  and 
the  Alfalfa  did  poorly  on  account  of 
being  shaded  by  the  nurse  crop  for  so 
many  months.  On  this  account  some¬ 
thing  of  a  prejudice  against  the  Spring 
seeding  has  grown  up — a  prejudice 
which  I  believe  to  be  without  founda¬ 
tion.  I  think  that  the  proper  time 
to  seed  Alfalfa  in  all  the  States  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  with  the  exception  probably  of 
the  New  England  States,  is  in  the 
Spring  at  oat-seeding  time,  using  beard¬ 
less  barley  as  a  nurse  crop.  The  New 
England  States  are  better  to  seed  in  the 
Fall,  and  many  of  the  Southern  States, 
possibly  all  of  them,  succeed  better  with 
the  Fad  seeding. 

I  wish  to  scold  just  a  little  more  while 
on  this  line.  So  many  farmers  wish  to 
get  as  much  use  of  their  land  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  feel  so  skeptical  about  their  suc¬ 
cess  with  Alfalfa,  that  they  think  they 
will  grow  another  crop,  and  if  the  Al¬ 
falfa  fails  they  will  have  the  other  crpp 
anyway.  So  they  sow  oats  thick  enough 
to  yield  50  or  75  bushels  per  acre,  and 
of  course,  the  Alfalfa  is  choked  out.  Or 
else,  they  sow  Alfalfa  in  the  cornfield 
at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  they  will  get 
their  corn  crop,  hut  they  will  get  a  poor 
stand  of  Alfalfa.  Or^  else,  they  will 
take  off  a  crop  of  oats,  plowing  the  land 
and  sowing  the  Alfalfa  any  time  be¬ 
tween  the  first  of  August  and  the  last 
of  September,  and  they  may  almost 
count  upon  being  unsuccessful,  as  they 
really  expect  to  be.  This  plant  is  worth 


it  throughout  the  Winter.  That  is  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  If  we  were 
sowing  in  the  Summer,  we  would  take 
off  a  crop  of  peas  or  very  early  pota¬ 
toes,  or  possibly  wheat,  and  would  be 
sure  to  plow  the  land  and  sow  during 
July,  using  no  nurse  crop.  If  we  used 
commercial  fertilizer,  we  would  apply 
either  bone  meal  or  acid  phosphate. 

Now,  as  to  what  W.  E.  FI.  should  do 
with  the  field  that  he  has;  I  think  it 
probable  that  he  will  have  to  plow  it 
up.  The  chances  are  against  his  having 
a  good  stand  when  Spring  comes,  and 
I  question  whether  much  of  the  seed 
would*  go  through  the  Winter  and  come 
up  in  the  Spring  and  thrive.  I  think 
it  more  probable  that  all  of  it  sprouted 
late  during  the  Fall  and  perished  with 
the  early  freezes.  It  is  possib’e  that 
if  he  plowed  it  this  Spring,  and  plowed 
deep,  he  would  not  kill  nearly  all  the 
old  plants,  and  by  immediately  reseed¬ 
ing  he  would  get  some  benefit  from 
last  year’s  seed. 

Ohio.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 


Hog  Raising  in  Maryland. 

I  have  seven  or  eight  acres  of  woodland 
that  is  well  suited  to  hogs;  raise  two 
litters  per  year,  selling  in  May  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  putting  hogs  up  and  feeding  corn 
for  about  six  weeks  before  selling.  I  wish 
to  add  a  rotation  of  pasture  in  field  join¬ 
ing  woodland,  and  would  like  to  run  hogs 
in  it  from  as  early  Spring  to  as  late  Fall 
as  possible,  say  April  15  to  December  15. 
I  would  run  50  hogs  in  each  lot,  fence' each 
lot  off;  rye  in  one  lot,  barley  and  oats  in 
another,  rape  in  a  third  and  sorghum  and 
cow  peas  mixed  in  the  fourth,  putting  rape 
in  second  lot  after  barley  and  oats  are 
eaten  off.  Is  six  acres  sufficient  for  50 
hogs  as  indicated?  I  have  very  little  skim- 
milk.  What  can  I  use  as  a  substitute? 
IIow  soon  in  Fall  can  mangels  be  used? 
Can  they  he  sliced  and  fed  instead  of  cook¬ 
ing?  What  quantity  should  be  fed  per  100 
pounds  of  hog  per  diem?  Can  rutabagas 
be  fed  to  hogs  in  the  same  manner  as  man¬ 
gels?  What  variety  of  cows  peas  are  best 
to  sow  with  sorghum?  Can  Crimson  clover 
be  sown  for  green  manure  with  rape  to 
come  on  after  rape  is  fed  off,  and  turned 
under  succeeeding  Spring?  What  fertilizer 
will  be  needed  on  pasture  lots  to  keep  up 
fertility?  For  cross-breeding  for  pork, 
which  is  better,  Poland  China  on  Berkshire 
or  Poland  China  on  Du  roc- Jersey,  or  Berk¬ 
shire  on  Duroc-.Tersey  ?  I  like  large  lit¬ 
ters  and  good  hams.  m.  j.  h. 

Carroll  Co.,  Maryland. 


The  31 
Year  Old 


SUCCESS  SPREADER 


Roller 

Bearing 


Free  From  Cog  Gears — Direct  Chain  Drive — Light  Draft — Choice  of  Every¬ 
body  Who  Really  Knows  Manure  Spreaders. 

Why  experiment?  The  Success  is  In  use  at  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  T7.  S.  Experimental 
Forms.  It  makes  you  sure  of  right  work  and  right  worslng.  Parts  simple— everything  direct— free 
from  breakage— long  II  ved.  A  generation  of  experience  in  it— It  has  been  the  leader  from  the  first. 
Distinguished  features  made  exclusive  through  patents. 


Write 
For 
FREE 
Catalog 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N 


Writ©  for  Price  and  Guaranty  on 

ThU  A  PM  C  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
I  HIS  AlflflEi  Crusher  and  Leveler 

For  many  years  the  favorite  because  it  is  “the 
harrow  of  all  woi  k” — the  only  implement  a  man  needs 
for  following  the  plow  in  any  field — or  stirring  any 
kind  of  soil. 

It  Crushes,  Cuts,  Lifts,  Turns,  Smoothes 
and  Levels  in  One  Operation 

Vet  it  puts  less  strain  on  the  horses  than  any  other  harrow, 
owing  to  the  sharp,  sloping  knives.  The  knives  cut  through 
the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  leaving  the  trash  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  while  other  harrows  drag  this  to  the  top,  where  its 
fertilizing  value  is  wasted. 

Also  Best  For  Covering  Seed.  The  curving  coulters  turn  every  inch  of 
the  soil.  Made  in  different  sizes,  from  3  feet  to  1714  feet  in  width. 

Examine  the  Acme  at  your  dealers.  If  not  there,  we  will  ship  direct. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Valuable  Book  on  “Preparation  of  the  Soil.”  Free  to  you, 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  lnc.f  137  Central  Ave.,  Millington,  N.«B. 


Lowssi  Priced 
Riding  Harrow 

Lightest  Draft 


Our  book  by  experts  on  “Prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Soil.”  The 
study  of  this  book  means 
larger  and  better 
crops  for  you. 
Write  postal 
now. 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-hearing  gov- 
ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op¬ 
era  ti  on  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  the  best. 
Seven  sizes:  to  16  H.P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stickney  £T/v- 
>g=a  sines  arc  the  Best . 

Agents  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  AStichney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST. PAIR..  MINN. 


The  Champion  Milk  Cooler-Aerator”, 
cools,  strains  and  aerates  milk  so  that  it  will' 
keep  24  to  48  hours  longer  than  any  other  ' 
method.  Rttlier  running  water,  ice  water,  well  ’ 
or  spring  water  can  be  used,  and  it  will  cool  the' 

|  tnilk  to  within  two  degrees  of  the  medium  used.  The’ 
IMPROVED 

CHAMPION 


MILK 

COOLER-AERATOR 

requires  no  attention.  Simple  in 
construction  and  easily  cleaned, 
t  Strong  and  durable,  te’yearson 
the  market.  Write  lor 
catalogue,  telling  how  to 
secure  one  on  trial. 

Chnnijiion  Milk  Cooler  t’o. 

Tlth  8t.,  Cortland, 

N .  V . 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

-The 
Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 


Attach  to 
any  walking; 
plow  —  one 
or  two-horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word 
for  this  — test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  $5.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 

327  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


Make' 

Hard  Work  Eas> 


ROOFS  THAT 

NEVER  WEAR  OUT 


SeaOreen  or  Purple  Slate 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made. 
Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into  con¬ 
venient  form  for  laying, and  thou  in  its 
natural  state  ready  fertile  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT 

1 1  can’t  burn,  rust,  wa rp,  crack,  tear  or  de¬ 
cay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 
Roofs  never  wear  out  and  never  require 
paintingand  repairing]  ike  a!  I  other  rooting. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suit¬ 
able  for  any  building,  new  or  old.  Give 
perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates 
because  spark  and  fire-proof.  Afford  clean, 
cistern  water.  Rot  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 
First  cost— only  a  tritle  more  than  short 
lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for 
all  time.  Don’t  spend  more  money  for 
poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
“ROOFS” — it  will  save  you  money.  Give 
name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 
Box  IO  Granville,  N.  Y. 


DeLOACH 
3K  to  200  H.P. 

STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SE/VO  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


Steel  and  Wood  Drum  Rollers 

Nothing  to  equal  them.  Catalogue 
and  low  prices  on  mowers, 
rakes,  tedders,  horse 
powers,  separators, 
fodder  cutters,  E^g^SGiimniw 
saws,  corn  shellers,  stpstui"* 
cultivators,  steam  ana  Li-iyvy 
gasoline  engines,  etc.,  E3r  i 
on  request. 

The  Messinger  Mfg.  Co.. 

P.  O.  Uux  No. 3  ,  Tatumy,  Pa. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  bumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettloin  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Witter  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hof? 
Scald  era,  Caldrons.etc.  gST'Seud 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  UL 


SAVE  20c  PER  SHEEP 

NEW  STEWART  SHEARING  MACHINE  SQJ; 

have  but  five  sheep  it  will  pay  you  to  own  this  wonderful  Jl"™" 
machine.  It  does  not  cut  or  hack  sheeplike  hand  shears,  w 
gets  one  pound  and  over  more  wool  per  head.  It  shears  any  kind  of  wool 
easily  and  quickly.  WE  GUARANTEE  IT‘F0R  25  YEARS.  All  grears  are  cut  from 
solid  metal,  not  cast;  all  wearing  parts  are  file  hard;  spindles  are  ground 
and  polished,  and  the  driving  mechanism  is  enclosed  from  dust  and  dirt 
and  runs  in  oil.  95  per  cent  of  all  the  shearing  machines  used  in  the  world 
are  Stewart  patents.  Send  £2.00  with  your  order  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D. 
for  the  balance.  Send  for  a  copy  of  our  free  book  “How  to  Shear 
Sheep,”  and  our  big  new  catalogue  showing  the  largest  line  of  shear- 

ear  tibW r! t'e" today!  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  s’^oAv.,  Chicago 
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JUSTICE  TO  MOLLY  OF  EDGEWOOD. 

I  notice  your  article  on  page  179, 
headed  “A  Wonderful  Cow,”  and  that 
is  just  what  Molly  certainly  is.  She 
happens  to  be  a  slight  acquaintance  of 
mine,  and  I  assure  you  that  she  is  very 
modest  and  unassuming,  and  T  have  no 
doubt  that  she  would  resent  any  “fairy 
tales”  told  about  her,  and  give  that 
fool  newspaper  man  a  free  ride  on  her 
horns  if  she  could  get  at  him.  It  is 
ready  too  bad  to  blame  Molly  because 
he  didn’t  know  the  difference  between 
pounds  and  quarts  of  milk,  and  she  has 
too  many  friends  here  in  Connecticut 
to  allow  her  to  be  abused  in  print 
without  a  protest.  Now,  Molly  of 
Edgewood  No.  167956,  really  gave  14,- 
036.5  pounds  (pounds,  notice,  not 
quarts)  of  milk  in  a  year,  which  tested 
705.99  pounds  fat,  equivalent  to  835 
pounds  and  5  ounces  butter,  85  per  cent 
fat.  These  figures  are  duly  authen¬ 
ticated  and  sworn  to  hy  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  When  she  finished 
her  years  work  she  stood  third  in  the 
Register  of  Merit  of  the  Americali 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  for  both  amount  of 
milk  and  butter  fat  produced  in  a 
year.  Thus  you  see  that  the  article  was 
very  nearly  correct,  considering  the 
fact  that  it  was  printed  in  a  newspaper. 
She  is  no  longer  a  “third-prize  cow,” 
however,  as  the  four-year-old  heifer 
Rosaire’s  Olga  4th’s  Pride,  179509,  has 
recently  made  a  year’s  authenticated 
record  of  14,104  pounds,  13  ounces  of 
milk,  and  984  pounds,  11  ounces  es¬ 
timated  butter;  Adelaide  of  Beechlands, 
168699,  15,572  pounds,  otT*  junce  milk, 
and  999  pounds,  eight  ounces  estimated 
butter,-  and,  finally,  Jacoba  Irene,  146443, 
17,253  pounds,  three  ounces  milk,  and 
1,121  pounds,  two  ounces  estimated  but1 
ter,  85  per  cent  fat.  More  are  coming 
so  thick  and  fast  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  track  of  them.  Jacoba  averaged 


nearly  24  quarts  per  day  for  a  full 
year.  To  be  sure,  38  quarts  per  day 
is  a  long  way  from  that,  but  the  “good 
old  (Jersey)  cow”  is  headed  that  way 
so  fast  that  it  really  seems  too  bad  to 
discourage  her  by  calling  even  that  a 
“fairy  tale.”  No!  Molly  is  no  fairy 
tale,  even  if  the  papers  did  misquote 
her,  and  hasn’t  milked  herself  away 
into  water  either.  She  is  just  a  splen¬ 
did  type  of  the  old  Connecticut  Jersey, 
and  still  busily  at  work,  giving  the  best 
of  Jersey  milk,  and,  incidentally,  coin¬ 
ing  money  for  her  fortunate  owner, 
Mr.  Holt.  J.  H.  PUTNAM. 

Connecticut. 


HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  BUTTER  FAT. 

An  inquiry  from  Michigan  as  to 
whether  40  cents  a  pound  for  butter  fat 
is  as  much  as  should  be  “paid  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  milk  can  hardly  be  answered  by 
yes  or  no.  It  would  certainly  depend 
upon  the  price  of  butter,  and  might  also 
depend  upon  what  is  done  with  the  fiit- 
If  sold  in  the  form  of  cream,  the 
operators  might  pay  more  than  they 
could  if  sold  as  butter.  Some  might 
say  it  would  make  no  difference  how 
the  product  is  disposed  of,  but  I  think 
it  should.  The  skim-milk  here  is  good 
pay  for  .handling  the  milk.  Flour 
pounds  of  fat  are  supposed  to  make 
four  and  two-thirds  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  although  some  operators  claim  that 
an  overrun  of  one-eighth  is  ample  al¬ 
lowance,  since  the  pure  food  laws  went 
into  effect.  With  us,  milk  sells  in 
February  at  $1.80  per  hundred,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  test,  and  I  suppose  the 
test  does  not  average  above  four  per 
cent.  This  is  equivalent  -to  45  cents 
for  fat.  I  know  of  people  in  other 
localities  who  get  47  cents  for  butter 
fat  in  March,  bv  selling  the  cream  only 
and  keeping  the  skim-milk  on  the  farm, 
while  we  were  getting  45  cents  and 
selling  the  whole  milk  at  that.  I  know 


of  another  place  where  milk  testing 
5.2  per  100  sold  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
44  cents  for  fat,  or  $2.28  per  hundred 
pounds.  February  prices  are  likely  to 
be  in  most  cases  lower  than  March. 
While  Michigan  conditions  may  be  dif- 
'  ferent  from  ours,  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  guess  that  40  cents  for  butter  fat 
in  February  may  not  be  so  bad,  pro¬ 
vided  the  other  months  of  the  year  are 
given  their  proper  credit. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  lyon. 

CHANCES  IN  CERTIFIED  MILK. 

What  shall  we  do  to  make  the  medium¬ 
sized  farm  pay  dividends  on  capital  in¬ 
vested,  and  present  high-priced  labor  and 
mill  feed  for  a  small  dairy  of  10  good 
cows  ? 

Warren,  Ohio.  o.  a.  c. 

The  same  mail  that  brought  me  this 
inquiry  brought  a  letter  asking  sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  following  plan :  “I  am 
thinking  of  producing  certified  milk  and 
charging  about  10  cents  per  quart.  Like 
most  small  towns,  it  is  impossible  to 
buy  milk  from  the  present  dealers  in 
the  Summer  that  will  keep  12  hours, 
which  shows  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  way  the  business 
is  handled.  By  the  work  I  propose  I 
think  I  can  benefit  the  community  and 
made  a  good  thing  for  myself.” 

Now,  this  looks  good  to  me.  There 
is  a  large  and  growing  demand,  even 
in  our  smaller  cities,  for  milk  that  is 
not  doubtful.  The  suspicion  that  at¬ 
taches  to  a  large  part  of  the  dairy 
product  retailed  in  our  towns  and  cit¬ 
ies  destroys  its  relish  and  curtails  con¬ 
sumption.  There  is  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  in  these  small  cities  who  will  gladly 
pay  an  extra  price  for  that  which  is 
regularly  and  attractively  furnished,  and 
which  is  above  suspicion.  The  man 
who  proposes  the  certified  milk  business 
will  supply  a  city  not  so  large  nor 
nearly  so  wealthy  as  Warren.  Suppose 
you  investigated.  The  labor  problem 


can  be  solved  only  by  the  man  on  the 
spot.  There  is  opportunity  for  a  vast 
amount  of  headwork  in  its  solution.  It 
is  possible  to  reduce  very  materially  the 
feed  bill  on  many  dairy  farms.  The  silo  is 
too  well  known  in  Trumbull  County 
to  need  an  advocate.  It  is  indispensable 
to  cheap  milk. 

The  high-priced  mill  feed  is  purchased 
to  supply  the  element  of  protein.  All 
other  elements  are  contained  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  farm-grown  feeds — there¬ 
fore,  the  dairyman  need  give  little  at¬ 
tention  to  purchased  feed  constituents 
other  than  protein.  At  present  prices 
one  pound  of  digestible  protein  costs 
in  oats  approximately  19.5  cents ;  in 
cornmeal,  14.5 ;  wheat  bran,  14 ;  hom¬ 
iny  chop,  13.5 ;  gluten  feed,  6.2 ;  oil 
meal,  6.1 ;  cotton-seed  meal,  4.6.  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  corn  and 
oats  chop,  wheat  bran  arrd  hominy 
(stand-bys  in  many  dairies),  are  very 
expensive  feeds ;  four  to  six  pounds  per 
day  of  a  mixture  of  gluten  feed,  oil 
meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  together 
with  the  protein  contained  in  the  farm- 
grown  feeds  will  supply  the  needed  pro¬ 
tein  to  a  cow  giving  a  large  flow  of 
milk  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  day. 
Alfalfa  will  enable  you  to  solve  the 
feed  problem.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
grow  it  in  Trumbull  County  as  I  have 
demonstrated.  Fit  a  small  piece  of 
ground  for  it,  making  it  rich,  clean 
(from  weeds),  dry  (drainage),  sweet 
(lime)  and  inoculated,  and  keep  try¬ 
ing  till  you  succeed.  It  will  pay  you. 

Trumbull  Co.,  O.  f.  l.  allen. 

Trodrle  with  Brood  Sows. — Some 
time  ago  a  reader  wanted  to  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  his  brood  sows  at 
farrowing  time,  as  they  would  not  let 
pigs  nurse,  and  some  one  answering  him 
said  the  trouble  could  be  summed  up  in 
just  three  words,  too  much  feed.  I  don't 
think  he  was  well  pleased  with  that  an¬ 
swer.  The  past  three  years  I  have  raised 
about  200  pigs,  and  from  my  experience 
I  would  rather  say  the  trouble  can  be 
summed  up  in  just  one  word,  constipation. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  J.  f.  d. 


HEELS  VP-HEAD  DOWN 

There  are  some  mighty  funny  things  about  common  “bucket 
bowl”  cream  separators.  One  is  that  the  bowls  used  in  them  actually  run  better  when 
turned  heavy  end  down-— heels  up,  head  down,  as  you  might  say. 


Prove  it?  Why,  we  knew  it  ten  years  ago,  and  have  been 
proving  it  by  building  Tubulars  with  bowls  hung  heavy  end  down 
ever  since. 

But  we  have  just  proved  it  again — this  time  in  a  very  simple 
and  practical  way  with  a  “bucket  bowl”  itself.  We  took  a  com¬ 
mon,  disc  filled  “  bucket  bowl  ”  machine — the  sort  with  the  bowl  set 
heavy  end  up  and  fed  through  the  top.  The  machine  looked  all 
right,  but  the  bowl  had  the  “  shakes  ”  so  bad — that  is,  it  trembled, 
leaned  and  strained  against  its  bearings  so  hard — that  we  could  not 
run  it  even  6,ooo  revolutions  per  minute,  though  it  was  supposed  to 
run  8,ooo  in  every  day  use. 

You  see,  a  separator  bowl  set  heavy  end  up  is  always  top  heavy, 
always  leans  sidewise,  even  though  the  eye  can’t  detect  it,  and  con¬ 
sequently  always  trembles  in  its  bearings.  These  tremblings  grad¬ 
ually  increase  until  they  wear  the  bearings,  shake  them  loose,  bend 
the  spindle  and  create  so  much  friction  that  it  acts  like  a  brake  and 
prevents  getting  up  speed.  That  was  the  trouble  with  this  disc  filled 
“  bucket  bowl  ”  we  are  talking  about. 

When  we  found  this  “  bucket  bowl  ”  would  not  run  in  its  own 
machine,  we  took  it  out,  cut  a  thread  on  the  bottom  of  the  spindle, 
and  hung  it,  heavy  end  down  in  a  Sharpies  Tubular  Cream 
Separator,  just  as  we  would  a  bowl  of  our  own.  You  should  have 
seen  it  run  then.  No  trouble  at  a21  to  run  it  8,ooo  revolutions  per 
minute.  We  easily  ran  it  12,000. 


that  the  suspended  bowl  and 
bottom  feed  used  only  la 
Sharpies  machines  is  the 
right  way  to  build  a  cream 
separator  ? 

Tubulars  are  built  in  the 
world’s  biggest,  best  equipped 
separator  factory.  1908  sales 
way  ahead  of  1907 — out  of 
sight  of  any  competitor,  if 
not  all  competitors  combined. 
The  additional  good  points  of 
our  1909  Tubular  “A”  are 
making  1909  better  yet. 

Get  our  catalog  153  and 
then  you’ll  know  all  about  it 
* — you’ll  be  on  the  safe  side. 


Could  you  ask  any  better  proof 
that  common  “bucket  bowl”  sepa¬ 
rators,  with  bowls  set  heavy  end 
up  and  fed  through  the  top  are 
built  all  wrong?  Or  better  proof 


The  many  exclusive  advantages  of  the  1909  Sharpies  Tubular 
“A”  cream  separators  are  possible  because  only  Sharpies  Sep¬ 
arators  have  suspended  bowl  and  bottom  feed.  This  makes  dairy 
Tubular  bowls  the  lightest  and  simplest  known,  yet  gives  them 
twice  the  skimming  power  of  common  bowls.  Also  permits  a  low 
supply  can  that  need  not  be  lifted  off  to  remove  the  bowl;  wholly 

enclosed,  self  oiling  gears;  a 

fwyi  |  1  single  frictionless  ball  bearing 

1  he  sharpies  Separator  f^o.  from  which  hangs  the  bowi;  a 

crank  set  just  right  for  easy  turn- 
West  Chester,  Penna.  Portland,  ore.  ing;  a  plumb  bob  for  quickly 

leveling  the  separator. 
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A  SMALL  CANNING  OUTFIT. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  readers  I  will 
give  my  experience  in  the  home  canning 
industry.  I  am  located  on  a  small  farm 
of  17  acres  in  Central  Iowa,  near  a  town 
of  about  850  or  900  inhabitants.  1  am 
engaged  in  growing  small  fruits,  etc., 
for  market,  and  as  all  berry  men  know, 
there  is  a  time  during  the  Fall  when 
there  is  not  “much  doing,”  so  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  my  hand  at  the  canning 
business.  Early  in  Spring  of  1907,  I  or¬ 
dered  a  complete  canning  outfit  from 
an  eastern  firm,  and  then  went  to  work 
and  made  a  hotbed  in  which  to  start 
tomato  plants.  I  secured  good  seed  and 
planted  them  in  hotbed  March  25.  and 
by  the  time  the  ground  was  in  condition 
to  receive  them  they  were  nice  large 
plants.  They  were  planted  and  well 
cared  for,  and  in  due  season  the  harvest 
came,  and  far  exceeded  my  expecta¬ 
tions.  I  put  up  about  3,000  3-lb.  cans 
and  almost  as  many  2-lb.  cans  from 
less  than  one-quarter  acre.  They  sold 
well,  the  3-lb.  cans  all  being  taken  by 
the  local  merchants;  the  2-lb.  cans 
were  sold  to  a  wholesale  grocery  firm  in 
Des  Moines,  la.,  at  a  good  figure,  much 
more  than  factory  goods  brought.  I 
also  canned  cprn  and  green  beans,  and 
found  them  far  superior  to  any  to  be 
had  on  the  market.  For  the  season  of 
3908  I  sold  the  factory  outfit  and  built 
a  brick  furnace  with  grates  for  coal  and 
had  our  local  tinner  make  the  boilers 
from  good  heavy  galvanized  iron,  the 
local  blacksmith  making  the  iron  cook¬ 
ing  crates.  This  outfit  I  found  had  a 
greater  capacity  and  cost  less  to  run; 
it  was  indeed  quite  satisfactory.  I  again 
planted  my  tomato  seed  March  25,  and 
had  splendid  results.  I  packed  as  fol¬ 
lows;  2,855  3-lb.  tomatoes,  3,108  2-lb. 
tomatoes,  905  stringless  beans,  38  2-lb. 
can  pears,  370  corn.  Three-lb.  tomatoes 
were  again  sold  to  local  merchants  here 
and  in  nearby  towns,  and  the  stringless 
beans  were  sold  in  the  same  way  and  at 
the  same  price,  viz.,  $1.40  per  dozen:  the 
2-lb.  tomatoes  were  again  sold  in  Des 
Moines.  I  find  there  is  plenty  of  hard 
work  connected  with  the  business  but 
one  gets  well  paid  for  it;  besides  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  one  has  produced 
a  superior  article,  strictly  pure  and  free 
from  chemical  preservatives.  I  find  I 
received  gross,  from  less  than  two  acres 
the  sum  of  $461.55  besides  a  generous 
supply  for  our  family  of  five,  and  sev¬ 
eral  dozen  cans  given  to  our  friends. 
This  I  think  good  for  one  without  pre¬ 
vious  experience.  I  have  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  in  having  the  goods  keep — have  lost 
only  two  or  three  cans  of  tomatoes  in 
the  two  years  and  a  very  small  per  cent  of 
corn  and  beans,  which  are  harder  to 
handle.  I  think  if  farmers  would  try 
home  canning  they  would  find  it  profit¬ 
able  if  only  for  home  use,  as  it  is  quite 
convenient  when  one  wants  a  can  of 
“something  green”  to  go  to  one’s  own 
cellar  for  it  rather  than  to  the  grocer. 

I  find  the  Stone  tomato  the  best  variety 
for  canning,  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green 
Pod,  the  best  of  all  beans,  and  Country 
Gentleman  corn  the  best  sweet  corn.  On 
cleanliness  and  well-filled  cans  of  good 
quality  depends  success.  People  will  pay 
for  something  extra  good,  when  they 
won’t  touch  the  poor  quality  at  any 
price.  I  am  preparing  to  double  my  out- 
nut  this  season.  f.  i.  slocum. 

HOW  TO  SPRAY. 

Spray  Intelligently. — Find  out  the 
insect  enemies  or  fungus  troubles  you 
have  to  fight,  and  then  find  out  the 
best  and  most  economical  material  to 
use  in  combating  them.  Go  to  growers 
who  are  successfully  spraying  for  these 
troubles,  and  study  how  they  do  their 
work.  Study  the  apparatus  they  use. 
Study  your  own  situation  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  apparatus  you  intend  to 
use,  and  don’t  fry  /to  use  the  big 
power  rig  with  250-gallon  tank  and 
e’evafed  tower  on  the  steep  hillsides, 
for  there  the  low-down  300-gallon  tank 


and  a  good  hand  pump  with  one,  or  two 
long  leads  of  hose  may  prove  much 
more  practical. 

Proper  Time. — Spraying  must  be  done 
at  the  proper  time  if  it  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  This  essential  point  must  be 
impressed  upon  every  man  who  sprays 
or  intends  to  spray.  Codling  moth 
cannot  be  controlled  if  that  one  most 
important  spraying  just  after  blossoms 
drop  is  omitted  or  delayed.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  control  the  bud-moth  and 
the  case-bearers,  unless  tyour  poison 
sprays  arc  applied  just  when  the  first 
small  green  leaves  appear.  Fungicides 
act  as  preventives  rather  than  cures, 
and  one  might  better  save  his  labor  and 
material  than  to  spray  for  apple  or  pear 
scab  after  it  appears  upon  the  fruit. 
He  might  as  well  keep  his  mixture  in 
the  barn  as  to  apply  it  to  peach  trees 
after  the  leaves  are  unfolded  and  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  control  the  peach  leaf-curl. 
One  must  study  the  different  insect  and 
fungus  troubles  and  find  out  the  time 
when  they  can  be  fought  most  ef¬ 
fectively. 

Thoroughness  of  Application. — 
There  is  no  more  important  rule  of 
spraying  than  thoroughness  of  applica¬ 
tion.  This  has  not  been  emphasized 
enough  in  the  past,  for  no  matter  how 
good  your  outfit,  or  material,  or  even  if 
applied  at  the  proper  time,  yet  if  its 
application  is  not  thorough  one  cannot 
expect  good  results.  Some  prominent 
fruit  growers  have  referred  to  the  San 
Jose  scale  as  a  blessing,  and  I  almost 
believe  they  are  right,  for  no  one  thing 
in  recent  years  has  so  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  thorough  spraying  and  the 
good  results  from  it,  like  this  fight  for 
the  control  of  the  San  Jose  scale. 
Those  men  who  are  successfully  con¬ 
trolling  the  scale  in  the  large  old 
orchards  say  they  did  not  know  before 


Don’t  Judge  a  Roofing 


By  Its 


On  the  surface,  most  ready  roofings 
look  the  same. 

But  the  weather  finds  the  hidden 
weakness. 

The  weather  finds  the  vegetable  fibers 
in  the  fabric  and  rots  them. 

The  weather  finds  the  volatile  oils 
which  are  concealed  below  the  surface. 
The  sun  draws  these  oils,  in  globules, 
to  the  top  of  the  roofing,  where  they 
evaporate  in  the  air. 

Where  there  was  a  globule  of  air, 
there  remains  a  hole.  And  behind  each 
hole  is  a  tiny  channel  which  lets  the 
weather  and  water  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  roofing. 

When  the  sun  and  the  wind  and 
weather  have  sought  out  the  hidden 
weaknesses,  the  roofing  is  porous,  in¬ 
stead  of  solid;  watersoaked,  instead  of 
waterproof. 

You  can’t  tell  by  looks,  which  roofing 
will  last  twenty  years,  and  which  will 
go  to  pieces  in  a  single  summer. 

Seventeen  Years  oj  Service 

But  you  can  do  this:  You  can  tell  the 
original  Ruberoid  roofing — the  only 
roofing  which  has  lasted  seventeen 
years — from  the  300  substitutes  which 
have  proven  their  unworthiness. 

Ruberoid  was  the 
first  ready  roofing. 

Its  basis  is  the  best 
wool  felt  impregna¬ 
ted  with  Ruberoid 
gum. 

It  is  this  wonder¬ 
ful  flexible  gum 
which  no  other  mak¬ 
er  can  duplicate. 


Looks 


It  is  this  gum  which  gives  R:  beroid 
all  the  flexibility  of  rubber  without  con¬ 
taining  an  iota  of  it.  It  is  this  gum 
which  withstands  wind,  weather,  sun, 
fire,  acid,  gases  and  fumes,  where  all 
other  compounds  fail. 

It  is  this  gum,  in  the  Ruberine  cement 
which  accompanies  each  roll  of  Ruber¬ 
oid  roofing,  which  makes  ours  prac¬ 
tically  a  one-piece  roofing — sealed 
against  leaks  —  sealed  against  the 
weather. 

Ruberoid  comes  plain  and  in  colors. 
The  attractive  Red,  Brown  and  Green 
Ruberoid  are  fine  enough  for  the  cost¬ 
liest  home.  And  the  color  feature  is 
exclusive — protected  by  U.  S.  and  for¬ 
eign  patents. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  had 
experience  not  only  with  all  ready  roof¬ 
ings,  but  with  other  roofings — shingles, 
tar,  tin,  iron  and  other  roofings. 

We  Test  All  Roofings 

Each  roofing  we  have  exposed  to  the 
weather  test,  on  our  roof  garden  at 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

'1  he  result  of  these  twenty  years  of 
tests  we  have  written  into  a  book 
which  will  be  gladly  sent  you  free. 

Iliis  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  roofing 
information,  telling 
about  the  advanta¬ 
ges  and  disadvanta¬ 
ges  of  each  roofing 
for  each  purpose.  To 
secure  a  copy,  ad¬ 
dress  Dept  31,  The 
Standard  Paint  Com¬ 
pany,  100  William 
Street,  New  York. 


RUBEROID 

(TRADEMARK  REGISTERED) 

Bo  sure  to  look  for  this  registered  trademark  which 
Is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  side  of  all 
genuine  Kuberoid,  This  Is  your  protection  against 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Kuberoid.  Kuberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  one 
dealer  in  a  town.  Wo  will  tell  you  t lie  name  of  your 
Kuberoid  dealer  when  you  send  for  our  free  book. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Memphis,  Atlanta,  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Loudon,  Paris,  Hamburg 


the  meaning  of  thorough  spraying.  To 
reach  the  apex  of  success  in  the  control 
of  all  insect  and  fungus  troubles  by 
Spraying  the  same  thoroughness  must 
be  practiced. 

Timely  Spraying  Notes. — Varieties 
susceptible  to  peach  leaf  curl  should  be 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  Bordeaux,  5- 
5-50  formula,  before  the  buds  swell  or 
just  as  they  begin  to  swell.  Lime- 
sulphur  mixture  is  also  effective  if  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  same  lime  and  controls  the 
leaf  curl  and  San  Jose  scale  in  one 
operation. 

San  Jose  Scale. — The  most  effective 
treatments  for*  San  Jose  scale  are  all 
applied  during  the  dormant  season.  No 
spray  strong  enough  to  kill  adult  scales 
can  be  applied  in  Summer  without  in¬ 
juring  foliage.  The  principal  sprays 
used  in  combating  this  pest  are  whale- 
oil  soap  solutions,  crude  oil,  homemade 
oil  emulsions,  commercial  emulsions  or 
miscible  oils,  and  the  lime-sulphur 
washes,  both  commercial  and  homemade. 
San  Jose  scale  has  been  controlled  by 
each  of  these  remedies.  Some  have 
proved  very  injurious  to  trees;  all  have 
varied  as  to  their  effectiveness,  and  a 
large  part  of  this  variation  may  have 
been  due  to  the  thoroughness  or  lack  j 
of  thoroughness  in  application.  There  I 
must  be  more  care  taken  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  whale-oil  soap  solutions, 
miscible  oils,  or  crude  oil  emulsions, 
than  in  the  use  of  the  lime-sulpluir  solu¬ 
tion.  The  oil  sprays  and  whale-oil 
soap  solutions  work  well  through  a 
pump,  and  are  not  so  disagreeable  to 
apply  as  the  lime-sulphur.  The  lime- 
sulphur  spray,  when  properly  made,  has 
proved  generally  effective  with  no  in¬ 
jury  to  the  tree,  one  application  con¬ 
trolling  both  scale  and  blister  mite  on 
apples,  scale  and  curl-leaf  on  peach, 
and  unquestionably  is  a  fungicide  of 
some  value  as  well  as  insecticide. 

b.  d.  v.  B. 

Using  the  Kerosene  Torch. — In  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  say  apply 
the  kerosene  torch  to  tent  caterpillers.  I 
take  a  long  fishpole,  tie  a  rag  on  top  end, 
dip  in  kerosene  and  just  touch  the  tent. 

Farmville,  Va.  j.  f.  s. 


FEARLESS 


Manure  Spreader 


Here  is  a  Manure 
Spreader  which 
spreads  wider  than 
any  other  spreader, 
yet  is  built  narrow 
enough  to passover 
farm  laues  and 
through  farm  gates 
as  easily  as  an  ordinary 
farm  wagon. 


THE  CIRCULAR  BEATER  DOES  IT. 


Look  at  the  cut  below  showing 
the  “Fearless”  Circular  beater  which 
spreads  six  and  a  half  feet  wide  from 
a  box  three  feet  wide. 

Other  spreaders  cover  a  strip  only 
their  owu  width — hence  must  be  wide 
and  heavy.  The  “Fearless”  spreads 
outside. its  wheels — therefore  can  be 
built  narrow  and  light.  That  means 
less  horse  power  to  operate  ;  more  trips 
to  the  field  per  day,  and  no  driving  over 
manure  already  spread. 

Other  advantages  —  an  endless 
apron,  doing  away  with  dangerous 
automatic  return  mechanisms,  and  a 
rake  for  leveling  load, 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Harder  Mfg.  Company 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


i— -99  9Xoo  %  Pure— i 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  | 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAT 


The  Iron  A«e4-row  Sprayer  gives  I  5AVE 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution  %  HIRED 
fust  where  needed  and  in  fog-like  _. 

mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  unde.r  HfcLrJ 

high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every  , 
part  ofvine,  effectuallykillingbuga 
and  preventing  blight.  Has  ^  11  " 

Orchard  Spraying  attach 
ment.  Write  for  free  < 

catalog  illustrate  /p\  Iron  Age 

ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


BATEMAN  MFG  CO..  Box  102-S.  GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


Plan  to  go  on  one  of  these  davs— 

April  6  and  20,  May  4  and  18’ 

The  trip  will  not  cost  much.  These  special 
low-fare  tickets  over  the  Rock  Island- 
Frisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines  will  allow  you  to  go 
one  way  and  return  another,  without  extra 
cost.  Y ou  will  see  more  of  the  Southwest 
than  you  could  in.any  other  way,  and  can 
better  decide  where  to  locate. 

Ask  the  ticket  agent  to  sell  you  a  ticket 
over  the  Rock  Island- Frisco -C.  &  E.  I. 
Lines,  either  through  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Memphis  or  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

If  you  will  tell  me  where  you  want  to  go, 

I  will  tell  you  the  cost  of  a  ticket  and 
send  you  a  map-schedule. 

I  will  also  send  yon  some  interesting 
books  about  the  Southwest.  They  will  in¬ 
form  you  of  opportunities  waiting  for  you 
there,  and  will  open  your  eyes  to  new  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Write  for  free  copies  today. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
1914  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago 
1914  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis 
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POINTS  FOR  BUTTER  MAKING. 

Would  you  give  me  some  hints  on  butter 
making?  Ilow  long  does  it  want  to  stand 
before  you  take  the  cream  off  and  how 
long  to  keep  before  churning?  What 
temperature  for  churning?  I  never  made 
butter  until  last  Summer.  l.  g.  h. 

Connecticut. 

From  your  question  I  understand  that 
you  are  using  shallow  pans.  The  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  successful  use  of  these 
pans  are :  1.  A  cool  room  of  uniform 
temperature  and  pure  air.  2.  A  setting 
depth  of  milk  of  from  2l/2  to  four 
inches.  3.  A  long  time  for  setting,  at 
least  36  hours  in  cold  weather.  4.  The 
removal  of  the  cream  when  still  sweet, 
or,  at  least,  before  it  becomes  lop- 
pered.  The  milk  should  be  strained  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  pans  when  still  warm 
and  not  disturbed  until  skimmed.  If 
for  any  reason  it  becomes  cold  before 
it  can  be  set  it  should  be  warmed  to 
blood  heat  before  setting.  Good  but¬ 
ter  can  be  made  by  the  shallow-pan  sys¬ 
tem,  but  it  is  impossible,  even  under 
the  best  conditions,  to  get  all  of  the 
cream  in  that  way.  There  is  some¬ 
what  less  waste  of  cream  when  Cooley 
pans  are  used,  and  infinitely  less  when 
a  good  separator  does  the  work. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  the  cream  for 
several  days  before  churning,  it  should 
be  held  at  a  very  low  temperature, 
say  40  degrees,  until  enough  is  col¬ 
lected.  It  should  then  be  warmed  to 
about  70  degrees  and  kept  at  that 
temperature  about  24  hours,  or  until 
it  has  a  pronounced  acid  taste.  Be 
careful,  however,  not  to  overdo  the 
ripening  process,  or  bitter  and  putrid 
flavors  may  be  developed.  Sometimes 
it  is  advisable,  especially  in  cold 
weather,  to  add  a  little  good  butter¬ 
milk  or  a  lactic  acid  ferment  to  hasten 
the  ripening.  Stir  the  cream  occasion¬ 
ally  while  ripening  and  especially  when 
warming  or  cooling.  It  should  be 
churned  at  a  temperature  of  about  60 
degrees.  c.  s.  M. 


VALUE  OF  FEEDING  STRAW. 

I  notice  an  occasional  complaint  from 
correspondents  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  con¬ 
cerning  the  high  prices  of  feed  stuffs. 
These  complaints  are  naturally  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  wail  about  what  it  costs 
to  do  business  with  a  milch  cow  in 
the  Winter.  The  general  farmer  who 
has  occasion  constantly  to  incur  feed 
bills  may  well  pause  to  ask  himself 
“where  he  is  at”  for  all  the  daily  work 
and  routine  that  necessarily  attaches 
to  the  keeping  of  a  dairy  herd.  Co¬ 
operation  among  farmers  is  now  the  talk 
of  the  agricultural  press  and  of  the 
most  progressive  of  country  dwellers. 
And  it  is  all  right.  To  carry  it  a 
little  nearer  home,  let  the  farmers  co¬ 
operate  more  with  their  farms,  and  thus 
get  in  closer  touch  with  supplies  needed 
for  feeding  purposes.  If  the  thousands 
of  farmers  who  are  now  buying  feed  at 
high  prices  would  so  plan  the  use  of 
their  acres  as  to  grow  more  concen¬ 
trates  upon  their  own  land,  a  relief 
from  burdensome  bills  would  naturally 
follow.  The  balanced  ration  com¬ 
pounded  from  supplies  obtained  from 
the  miller  or  the  feed  dealer  is  pot  with¬ 
out  its  virtues,  and  to  those  who  feel 
that  they  can  afford  the  hard  cash 
which  it  requires,  there  is  no  objection 
to  satisfying  the  dealer  as  well  as  the 
cow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  of 
growing  grain  for  grinding,  and  put¬ 
ting  it  through  the  farm  feed  grinder, 
has  a  way  of  affording  solid  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  farmer. 

The  system  is  simple  enough.  First, 
we  have  corn,  the  merits  of  which, 
and  its  mode  of  production,  are  so 
well  known  as  not  to  require  further 
mention.  But  there  is  one  cereal  that 
is  not  nearly  as  well  known  as  it  should 
he — and  that  is  emmer.  This  grain  is 
commonly  called  speltz,  hut  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  the  bearded  variety  to 
which  I  refer  is  really  emmer,  whereas 
true  speltz  is  beardless.  It  is  a  very 
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desirable  crop  to  grow  for  feeding  all 
farm  animals  if  well  ground.  I  made 
its  acquaintance  six  years  ago,  and 
my  appreciation  of  it  increases  yearly. 
It  is  a  good  yielder,  surpassing  barley 
and  oats  in  acreage  returns,  and  its 
feeding  qualities  are  excellent.  It  is 
the  very  best  grain  I  know  of  as  a 
nurse  crop  for  clover,  as  it  never  lodges 
to  the  extent  that  barley  and  oats  fre¬ 
quently  do,  to  the  injury  of  the  young 
legumes.  Sow  two  bushels  per  acre  on 
land  at  least  fairly  well  drained.  It 
will  not  endure  wet  feet.  Given  a  good 
gasoline  engine  of  suitable  power,  a 
feed  grinder  of  capacity  sufficient  to 
keep  a  man  busy,  and  a  bountiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  emmer,  one  need  not  concern 
himself  so  much  as  to  the  price  of 
feed  stuffs.  It  will  be  helpful  to  him 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  having 
the  middleman  balance  his  cream  check 
as  well  as  his  rations.  The  ground 
emmer  may,  of  course,  be  made  heavier 
with  ground  corn,  or  given  more  protein 
with  ground  flaxseed,  all  grown  on 
the  farm.  And  why  not  grow  flax  for 
grinding?  Mostly  because  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  custom  of  buying  oil  meal.  An¬ 
other  good  use  of  flax  is  when  sown 
with  oats,  producing  a  fine  feed  for 
horses  and  young  stock.  There  are 
many  more  gasoline  engines  than  grind¬ 
ers  on  farms;  they  should  go  together; 
and  with  the  grains  I  have  mentioned 
and  mows  of  clover  or  Alfalfa  and 
Timothy,  too — with  due  appreciation  of 
the  silo,  of  course,  but  not  an  indis¬ 
pensable  adjunct — the  farmer  will  find 
more  use  for  his  bankbook  and  see 
more  of  the  beauties  of  country  life. 

Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Wis.  h.  a.  bush. 


A  Fodder  Crop  in  Rhode  Island. 

A.  .4.  T.,  Buttonwoods,  R.  I. — I  want  to 
ask  the  best  crop  for  fodder,  to  he  planted 
on  a  new  piece  of  ground.  The  soil  is  cinite 
loose,  some  sandy,  and  has  not  been  used 
for  several  years,  hen  manure  is  the  kind 
of  fertilizer  to  be  used  on  this  piece  of  land, 
about  two  acres  in  size.  The  land  is  very 
early,  and  a  stream  runs  across  the  lot, 
which  is  2t0  feet  wide.  Would  oats  or  sil¬ 
age  corn  do  well  on  such  land? 

Ans. — We  assume  that  by  “fodder” 
you  mean  hay  or  its  substitute,  and  not 
grain.  This  being  the  case,  we  should 
work  the  ground  as  early  as  possible 
and  sow  oats  and  Canada  field  peas 
and  as  so  often  described  in  the  R. 
N.-Y.,  cut  them  when  the  oats  are  soft 
and  at  once  prepare  the  land  and  so'w 
corn  thickly  in  drills  about  3  feet  apart. 
Give  thorough  culture  and  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember.  sow  rye  among  the  corn  and 
cultivate  it  in.  Cut  the  corn  fodder  be¬ 
fore  frost  and  the  rye  will  grow  through 
the  Fall  and  give  a  forage  crop  next 
Spring. 

A  Western  Cattle  Bam. 

What  kind  of  barn  is  host  to  feed  cattle 
in?  Will  it  do  to  keep  cattle  in  the  barn 
all  the  time,  or  will  they  do  better  to 
have  a  yard  for  them  to  go  in  and  out  as 
they  wish  to?  I  have  fed  cattle  the  old 
way,  but  I  And  now  that  I  have  nothing 
left  for  my  trouble.  The  cattle  sometimes 
pay  a  little  and  others  lose  a  few  dollars. 
The  manure  in  open  lots  washes  away.  If 
I  feed  in  Summer  on  grass  I  gain  some 
on  cattle,  but  the  droppings  are  lost.  The 
time  has  come  when,  if  we  don’t  feed  the 
land  it  will  not  feed  us.  My  landlord  offers 
to  build  a  barn  if  I  will  feed  100  head  each 
year.  I  have  five  years  to  live  out  on  this 

yease  yet ;  if  I  live  the  time  out  I  will  be 

15  years  on  place.  Ilow  should  barn  bo 

built,  lot  or  no  lot,  feed  overhead  or  in 

some  place  else?  h.  h.  s. 

Virginia,  Ill. 


Indigestion. 

I  have  a  colt  that  will  be  three  years 
old  next  .Tune,  SJhe  is  in  good  flesh  and 
full  of  life  but  her  urine  is  scanty,  milky 
and  rather  thick.  When  standing  in  the 
stable  she  swells  above  the  kidneys.  A 
lit  tie  exercise  removes  swelling.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  she  pastured  in  an  orchard ;  had  all 
the  apples  she  could  eat.  What  is  wrong, 
and  remedy  for  same?  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  filly  is  doubtless  overfed  and  under¬ 
exercised  and  will  be  likely  to  promptly 
recover  from  her  slight  ailment  if  you  make 
her  live  an  outdoor  life  and  greatly  reduce 
her  grain  feed.  Also  see  to  it  that  all 
fodder  is  free  from  mold.  Medicine  should 
prove  unnecessary.  If  possible  feed  car¬ 
rots  as  a  part  of  the  ration.  a.  s.  a. 


Other  Cream  Separators 
Merely  Discarded  or  Aban¬ 
doned  De  Laval  Inventions 


It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  know  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every 
cream  separator  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  certainly  all  that  are  being  made 
at  this  time,  are  merely  copies  or  imitations  of  some  type  of  construction 
originally  invented  or  developed  by  the  De  Laval  Company,  and  either  not  used 
by  it  because  of  something  more  practical  or  else  discarded  and  abandoned  in 
the  course  of  De  Laval  progress  and  utilization  of  later  improvements. 

As  earlier  patents  have  expired  some  of  their  features  have  one  after 
another  been  taken  up  by  different  imitators,  so  that  at  all  times,  as  is  the  case 
to-day,  every  separator  made  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
utilizes  some  type  of  construction  originally  owned  and  developed  by  the  De 
Laval  Company,  though  some  of  them  have  never  been  commercially  used  by 
the  De  Laval  Company  because  of  their  inferiority  to  other  types  of  construction 
used  by  it. 

All  cream  separator  inventions  by  others  have  been  of  immaterial  details 
or  variations,  upon  which  patents  have  been  taken,  if  at  all,  more  for  the  sake 
of  the  name  than  by  reason  of  any  real  value  or  usefulness  attaching  to  them. 

But  the  De  Laval  Company  has  always  been  forging  ahead,  with  its  many 
years  of  experience  and  the  best  of  experts  and  mechanics  the  whole  world 
affords  in  its  employ,  so  that  before  any  expiring  patent  might  permit  the  use 
of  any  feature  of  construction  by  imitators  the  De  Laval  Company  had  already 
gone  so  much  beyond  that  type  of  construction  that  it  was  then  old  and  out-of- 
date  in  the  modern  De  Laval  machines. 

The  first  practical  continuous  flow  centrifugal  Cream  Separator  was  the 
invention  of  Dr.  Gustaf  de  Laval  in  1878,  the  American  patent  application  being 
filed  July  31,  1879,  and  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  247,804  October  4,  1881. 

This  was  the  original  Cream  Separator  —  of  the  “Hollow”  or  empty  bowl 
type — and  it  has  been  followed  from  year  to  year  by  the  various  steps  of  cream 
separator  improvement  and  development,  all  De  Laval  made  or  owned  inven¬ 
tions,  the  American  patent  applications  being  filed  and  letters  patent  issued  as 
follows : 

The  original  hand  Cream  Separator  of  the  “Bevel  Gear”  type;  application 
filed  October  2,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  356,990  February  1,  1887. 

The  original  hand  Cream  Separator  of  the  “  Spur  Gear  ”  type ;  application 
filed  January  17,  1887,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  368,328  August  16,  1887. 

The  original  Steam  Turbine-driven  Cream  Separator;  application  filed  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  379,690  March  20,  1888. 

The  original  “Tubular*  shaped  “hollow”  bowl  Cream  Separator;  applica¬ 
tion  filed  April  19,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  372,788  November  8.  1887. 

The  original  “Disc”  bowl  Cream  Separator;  application  filed  May  12,  1890, 
issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  432,719  July  22,  1890. 

The  original  vertical  “Blade”  Cream  Separator  bowl,  covered  likewise  by 
the  application  filed  May  12,  1890,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  432,719  July 
22,  1890. 

The  original  “Bottom  Feed”  Cream  Separator  bowl;  application  filed  July 
24,  1889,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  445,066  January  20,  1891. 

The  original  series  of  “Star*  or  “Pineapple  Cone”  shaped  cylinders  Cream 
Separator  bowl ;  application  filed  August  24,  1893;  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No. 
521,722  June  19,  1894. 

The  original  “Curved”  or  “  Converging  Disc  ”  type  of  Cream  Separator 
bowl;  application  filed  January  18,  1905,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  829,999 
July  14,  1908. 

The  original  “Split-Wing”  Tubular  Shaft  Cream  Separator  bowl;  applica¬ 
tion  filed  April  29,  1898,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  640,358,  January  2,  1900 — 
which  invention,  with  a  number  of  later  improvements,  is  the  type  of  bowl 
construction  used  in  the  De  Laval  machines  of  to-day,  still  covered  by  protect¬ 
ing  patents  which  prevent  its  appropriation  by  would-be  competitors. 

The  patents  thus  enumerated  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  the 
more  than  500  original  Cream  Separator  patents  owned,  controlled  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  De  Laval  Company  during  its  thirty  years  of  creation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Cream  Separator  industry  throughout  the  world.  They  are  recited 
because  they  show  in  the  most  illustrative  and  conclusive  manner  possible  De 
Laval  originality  and  leadership  from  1878  to  the  present  day. 

In  addition  to  these  patent-protected  features,  the  De  Laval  machines  have 
within  two  years  been  mechanically  re-designed  and  re-constructed  in  every  part, 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  the  new  1908-1909  line  of  De  Laval  machines  are  to¬ 
day,  even  more  than  at  any  past  period,  fully  ten  years  in  advance  of  any  other 
cream  separator  made. 

These  are  the  Rock-of-Gibraltar-like  facts  against  which  the  mere  “word 
claims  ”  of  would-be  competitors  fade  away  like  the  mists  of  night  before  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drum  in  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

165  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173=177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  0REG. 
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SILO  QUESTIONS. 

1  have  oak  timber  standing  and  a  saw¬ 
mill  reasonably  convenient;  plenty  stone, 
gravel  and  sand  on  the  farm.  Portland 
cement  is  worth  about  $1.50  per  barrel, 
labor  worth  about  $1.25  per  day.  About 
what  ought  it  to  cost  me  to  build  a  silo 
of  75  or  100  ton  capacity?  I  had  thought 
of  having  two  feet  of  cement  and  twenty- 
eight  of  oak  staves.  Ought  the  staves  to 
be  longued  and  grooved?  Should  I  make 
it  12  or  14  feet  in  diameter?  a.  j.  n. 

Russellville,  Ohio. 

You  can  go  four  feet  in  the  ground 
if  your  soil  is  porous  so  it  will  not 
hold  water,  building  the  walls  around 
the  sides  of  concrete,  and  setting  the 
staves  on  top  of  this.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  tongue  and  groove  them 
if  they  are  sawed  on  a  bevel.  I  sug¬ 
gest  you  write  the  Maryland  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  at  College  Park,  Md., 
and  ask  for  their  bulletin  on  silos. 
You  will  find  a  picture  and  description 
is  called  the  “Qould”  silo, 
have  your  lumber  sawed  so 
as  to  make  the  wooden  hoops  therein 
described,  and  staves  which  will  cost 
less,  and  last  longer  than  the  staves 
with  iron  hoops.  A  silo  32  feet  high 
and  14  feet  diameter  would  hold  even 
full  100  tons.  This  does  not  allow 
for  settling  four  or  five  feet.  Such  a 
silo  will  cost  anywhere — with  your  own 
timber— from  $100  to  $150,  depending 
on  which  way  you  build,  and  how  much 
the  labor  costs.  In  any  event  build  it 
so  it  will  be  substantial,  for  the  silo 
has  come  to  stay. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


THE  R.U  RAb  NEW-YORKER 

loaded  with  little  round  nodules  so  that 
they  looked  like  strings  of  beads, 
have  not  always  found  them  so  abundant 
but  have  not  failed  to  find  them  when  I 
looked  for  them  late  in  Summer, 
think  we  can  plant  clover,  Alfalfa,  cow 
peas  and  also  locust  trees,  where  any 
of  them  will  grow  well,  and  obtain  two 
benefits,  the  direct  value  of  the  plants 
raised,  and  a  benefit  to  the  soil  where 
they  are  grown.  There  are  several  thou¬ 
sand  species  in  the  order  Leguminosae, 
many  of  them  of  recognized  value. 

Would  it  not  be  in  interesting  study  to 
find  how  many  of  them  may  be  useful  as 
soil  fertilizers?  Reader. 

Lake  Grove,  L.  I. 


March  20, 
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A  NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 


of  what 
You  can 


LOCUST  TREE  AS  A  SOIL  RENOVATOR. 

In  1  he  R.N.-Y.,  page  48,  under  the 
head  of  “Ruralisms,”  we  find  some  good 
words  for  the  locust  tree.  I  regret, 
with  the  author  of  Ruralisms,  that  in 
some  sections  the  Yellow  locust  is  ser¬ 
iously  damaged  by  the  Locust  borer. 
Yet  it  is  a  very  valuable  tree,  and 
here  on  Long  Island  is  very  commonly 
planted  on  lawns  and  roadsides  as  a 
shade  and  ornamental  tree  and  for  tim¬ 
ber.  J  lie  blooms  are  greatly  enjoyed 
but  are  of  brief  duration.  The  toliage 
and  the  lofty  growth  of  tlie  tree  are 
more  enduring  objects  of  admiration, 
The  timber  is  commonly  recognized  and 
valued  for  its  strength  and  great  dura¬ 
bility.  There  is  another  thing  which  I 
think  we  may  well  place  to  the  credit 
of  the  locust  tree,  but  I  have  seen  no  men¬ 
tion  of  it  in  print.  My  observation  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  the  locust  tree  has  con¬ 
siderable  value  as  a  soil  renovator.  On 
our  light  soil  in  the  middle  of  the  Isl¬ 
and  a  locust  grove  makes  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  pasture  than  adjoining  fields  where 
there  are  no  locust  trees,  and  I  have 
often  seen  corn  and  other  grain  crops 
making  a  much  better  growth  even  in 
the  shade  of  large  locust  trees  than  at 
a  distance  from  them.  Farmers  have 
for  many  years  made  much  account  of 
the  clovers,  cow  peas  and  other  legumin¬ 
ous  crops  for  green  manuring,  and  the 
locust  tree  is  a  member  of  the  same 
great  family  of  Leguminosae.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  our  scientific  friends  have 
been  teaching  that  our  leguminous 
plants,  such  as  clover,  Alfalfa,  and  cow 
peas  are  enabled  to  gather  free  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere  by  the  aid  of  bac¬ 
teria  which  they  find  in  little  nodules 
on  the  roots  of  these  plants.  I  have 
not  made  a  study  of  this  subject,  and 
it  seems  very  curious  to  me,  and  yet  I 
am  persuaded  that  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  in  it.  The  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air  is  one  of  the  freest  things  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  if  these  little  infinitesimal  bac¬ 
teria  can  catch  it,  hold  and  store  it  in 
vegetable  compounds,  useful  alike  as 
food  for  plants  and  animals,  I  certainly 
think  they  deserve  great  credit.  It  may 
be  that  some  have  put  altogether  too 
high  an  estimate  on  the  value  of  these 
bacteria  and  of  inoculating  soils  with 
them,  but  where  they  are  abundant  there 
seems  to  be  good  results.  I  have  dug 
up  locust  roots,  taking  care  to  preserve 
the  small  fibrous  roots,  and  found  them 


A  farmers’  Institute  was  held  at  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Madison  Co.,  Tuesday  evening  and 
Wednesday,  February  16  and  17.  The  in¬ 
stitute  was  conducted  by  .Tared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  who  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  readers  of  The  It.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen  lias  the  faculty  of  making  the 
farmers  feel  at  home  at  the  institute  and 
bringing  them  into  the  discussions.  This 
is  a  very  strong  point  with  an  institute 
director,  for  when  a  goodly  number  of 
questions  are  brought  forward  and  the 
farmers  themselves  take  part  in  discussing 
them,  a  stronger  interest  is  aroused  and 
more  good  is  accomplished. 

This  year  the  leading  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  was  the  problem  of  introducing 
methods  of  practical  education  along  agri¬ 
cultural  lines  in  the  country  schools.  Mr. 
McDonnell  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  gave  an  able  and  instructive  talk  on 
this  subject.  While  Mr.  McDonnell  is  a 
very  finished  speaker  ho  got  right  down 
and  talked  plain  common  sense  in  simple 
English,  and  his  talk  was  warmly  received 
by  the  audience.  Among  other  things,  he 
said  that  the  farmer  and  his  wife  who 
made  slaves  of  themselves  that  their  son 
and  daughter  might  go  to  high  school  and 
learn  to  play  football  and  shake  hands  in 
the  elevated  dead-fish  style  of  society  were 
making  a  mistake.  He  advocated  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children,  but  he  maintained 
that  the  son  should  take  hold  and  help  his 
father  with  the  farm  work  while  at  home, 
and  that  the  daughter  should  likewise  help 
her  mother  in  the  house.  lie  also  said  that 
the  high  schools  of  the  country  towns 
should  teach  simple  farm  chemistry  and 
kindred  subjects. 

Prof.  Shepardson,  principal  of  the  Col¬ 
gate  Academy,  gave  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  education  also.  Prof.  Shepard¬ 
son  said  that  a  strong  brain  must  be  nour¬ 
ished  by  a  strong  body,  and  advocated  the 
athletic  training  in  the  schools.  This  is 
fine  for  the  town  and  city  boys,  but  the 
farmer’s  boys  can  find  plenty  of  exercise  at 
home,  even  of  the  dangerous  and  exciting 
football  variety  if  they  take  to  breaking 
the  colts  and  training  the  bulls.  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen  talked  Wednesday  evening  on  the 
education  of  the  farmer’s  boys  and  he 
brought  out  the  fact  that  a  good  many 
farm  boys  had  become  illustrious  men  with 
hut  little  school  education.  He  maintained 
wasting  both  time  aud  money 
educating  a  flve-cent 
boy  had  the  capabili- 


that  it  was 
to  spend  $5,000 
boy,  but  that  if 


in 

tlie 


had 

ties  and  was  willing  to  do  his  part,  he 
should  have  the  best  education  attainable. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Card  of  Pennsylvania  spoke 
on  small  fruits  and  the  beautifying  of  the 
farm  home.  Mr.  Card  has  had  a  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  having  had  charge  of  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  department  of  the  Rhode  Island 
and  Kansas  stations,  and  other  prominent 
positions.  He  told  us  that  we  should 
pause  in  our  struggle  to  make  money,  and 
that  we  should  give  more  attention  to 
raising  fruits  and  garden  produce,  thus 
adding  to  the  quality  of  the  farmer’s  food 
and  prolonging  his  life.  He  also  said  that 
a  little  attention  to  the  farm  surroundings 
added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
home,  and  helped  to  keep  the  sons  and 
daughters  from  leaving  the  farm. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  spoke  on  the  feeding 
of  the  dairy  cow,  and  illustrated  the  value 
of  the  balanced  ration.  He  especially 
showed  the  fallacy  of  buying  the  proprie¬ 
tary  mixed  feeds  of  the  markets,  and  said 
that  a  little  cheap  molasses  was  being 
made  to  cover  a  “multitude  of  sins,”  or 
in  other  words,  a  multitude  of  oat  hulls, 
mill  sweepings  and  weed  seeds.  He  also 
cautioned  the  farmers  against  buying 
“stock  foods"  or  patent  medicines  for  ani¬ 
mals.  He.  said  that  if  one’s  animals  were 
sick  to  call  a  veterinary  If  one  did  not 
know  the  proper  medicine  for  them,  and  if 
they  were  not  sick,  it  was  pure  folly  to 
dose  them  with  stuff  costing  $300  or  $400 
per  ton  that  was  worth  no  more  than  $30 
per  ton. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Martin  spoke  on  modern 
potato  growing,  and  gave  an  excellent 
plan  of  selecting  seed,  along  with  a  tho¬ 
rough  description  of  the  growing.  Mr. 
Martin  planted  but  one  kind  last  vear — 
IS  acres  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Mr.  Martin 
also  told  of  tile  drainage,  and  described 
the  way  he  drained  his  85-acre  farm.  He 
talked  on  planting  the  home  grounds,  and 
named  the  choicest  roses  and  other  vari¬ 
eties  of  flowers.  Hamilton  is  famous  for 
its  institute  meetings',  and  one  has  been 
held  here  every  Winter  for  a  good  manv 
years.  Commissioner  Pearson  was  inclined 
not  to  allow'  one  here  this  Winter,  but 
when  our  Mr.  W.  F.  Ingalls,  representing 
the  Hamilton  Grange,  cannot  convince  the 

Commissioner  that  an  institute  is  needed _ 

is  is  a  very  cold  Winter,  which  this  is  not. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Sound  Horses 

The  soundest  and  cleanest  limbed 
horse3  are  liable  to  go  lame  at  any  time, 
lie  ready  for  emergencies.  For  curing 

Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Splint,  Swell¬ 
ings  and  all  forms  of  Lameness,  horse¬ 
men  everywhere  acknowledge  the  super¬ 
iority  of 

Kendall’s 

Spavin  Cure 

West  Middlesex,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,1907. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enostiurg  Kails  Vt., 
centlemen I  have  used  KendalKsSpavln 
Cure  for  swollen  joints,  cuts,  hrulses  and 
spavin,  also  for  human  flesh,  with  great  re¬ 
sults.  Pleasesend  mocopy  of  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse  and  h  Is  Diseases.” 

Very  truly  yours,  'William  Lee. 

Asa  liniment  for  family  use  It  has  no  equal. 
Price  $1,  6  for  $5.  Ask  your  druggist  for 
Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure,  also"  A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,”  the  hook  free,  or  address 

Or.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


‘SaveTheHorse’SpavinCure. 


RCG.  TRADE  MARI\ 


% 

BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
(Founded  by  Samuel  Bingham  in  164U). 

Manufacturer*  of  +* 

“MACHTNECAST”  PRINTERS'  ROLLERS. 

No.  406  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

The  Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y,. 

We  have  a  valuable  truck  horse  which  could  not  be  replaced 
short  of  $700,  which  developed  a  ringbone.  The  veterinary 
surgeons  had  tried  all  their  knowledge  without  result,  except¬ 
ing  to  succeed  in  laying  the  horse  up.  For  the  purpose  of 
“calling  your  bluff"  in  your  advertising  we  purchased  a  bottle 
from  C.  M.  Moseman  &  Bro.,  of  this  city,  and  following  the  di¬ 
rections  diligently  with  the  result  that  the  ringbone  has  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared  and  the  horse  is  no  longer  lame,  has  picked 
up  flesh  and  today  is  in  just  as  good  condition  as  any  horse 
could  be,  and  it  would  bo  impossible  for  one  who  has  not 
known  to  determine  on  which  leg  the  ringbone  had  been. 

The  writer,  being  a  lover  of  horses,  is  giving  you  this  testi¬ 
monial  for  the  purpose  of  passing  his  experience  along  to 
other  owners.  BINGHAM  BROTHFRS  CO., 

HUBERT  M.  BINGHAM,  Pres. 

...  .  _  Walton,  Ky. 

S  thfnk  yon  have  the  best  on  the  market.  I  cured  a  very 
valuable  horse  of  two  very  bad  splints  and  thorough  pin  with 
your  “Save-the-Horse,"  purchased  of  Do  w's  Drug  Store,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  Very  truly,  J.  H.  ROGERS,  Box  62. 

AA  a  bottle  with  signed  gnaranto.  or  contract.  Send 
^  .  VV  for  copy.booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Bparln, 
ThoronglipIn.UIngbonetexcept  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Hoek,«  Indpntr.Sho*  Roll,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair. Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Express 
Paid. Troy  Chemical  Co.  24  Commercial  Ave., Binghamton  N.V. 


Moon  Blindness 

“VISIO” 

Wonderful 
Discovery 


CAN  BE 
CURED 


DISEASES  of  tlie  EYE 
successfully  treated  with 
this  NEW  REMEDY. 


AN  ABSOLUTE  CURE 

for  Moon  lilindness,  (Ophthalmia),  Con¬ 
junctivitis  and  Cataract,  Shying  horses 
all  suffer  from  diseased  eyes.  A  trial  will 
convince  any  horse  owner  that  this  remedy  abso¬ 
lutely  cures  defects  of  the  eye,  Irrespective  of  the 
length  of  time  the  animal  has  been  afflicted.  No 
matter  how  many  doctors  have  tried  and  failed,  use 
“VISIO,”  use  It  under  our  GUARANTEE;  your 
money  refunded  if  under  directions  it 
does  not  effect  a  cure.  “YOU  l'AY  FOIt 
RESULTS  ONLY.”  $3.00  per  bottle, 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Vlsio  Remedy  Ass’n.,  1938  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


SILO 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICE 
TO  EARLY  BUYERS 


HOOPS 


3  Hoops,  %  in.,  for  12  ft.  Silo  |  01  1 
7  Hoops,  y,  in.,  for  12  ft.  Silo  j  1  .H/ 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  BREAK. 

Address  ELMElt  B.  LACEY,  Union,  New  York. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Better  Material 
Superior  design  and 
construction 
Greater  durability 
A  tempting  discount 
for  EARLY  Orders 
Don’t  wait 
Write  NOW 

Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 
West  St..  Rutland,  Vt. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for  ,  „„  _ 
only  \  ‘"v. 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 


$3  PACKAGE 

wiil  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

SB  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg, 


DE1TN  TO  HE1YES!  «|wrqii'S 

GUARANTEED^.,  temper  Cure.  A  Veterinary 

Remedy  for  Wind,  Throat  and 
*r  Stomach  Troubles.  It  acts  oa 
:***“  the  Kespir&tive  and  Digestivo 
Organs,  their  Nerve  Supply  aud  on 
.the  Blood. 

—  o  25  years  in  successful  use  proves 
-■  ■■  —  its  worth  for  Heaves,  Coughs,  Indigestion, 

Epizootics.  $1.00  per  can,  at  dealers,  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

Bend  for  booklet,  valuable  information,  andstrong  endorsements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


LHER0SS  SILO 


The  only  Silo  on  the  market 
with  the  following  important 
features: 

Silo  doors  on  hinges. 

Continuous  all-wood 
ladder.  Triple  beveled 
door  and  frame. 

Ova!  door  frame  and  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  hoops  and  lugs. 

Every  stave  beveled  and 
hoops  bent  for  exact  diam¬ 
eter.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  32-page  Silo  catalog. 
THE  E.  W.  BOSS  CO.  Ext.  IS 50. 

Box  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 
We  are  Engineers  at  tlie  business. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  lire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  aud  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r.,  27  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa¬ 
tion  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 

ITT  M^S0NEWBay  ProP°*,«lon- 

||P  B  I  ■  Positively  best  ever  mad.  by  uj  factory. 

"  "  ■  — .  1  Save  Yon 

GAL  LOWAY^BsS 

Saves  Yon  83%  to  50% 
lowest  prices,  best  proposition  over 
made  In  buggy  history.  Get  it  be¬ 
fore  buying  a  buggy  of  any  kind. 

It  helps  you  pay  for  buggy.  Also 
harness,  wagons,  implements,  eto. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

666  Galloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  opera 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take- up  hoc, 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  I 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  1 

International  Silo  Co.,  Ilox  jj},  Liuesvllle,  fa. 


1909. 
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GETTING  RID  OF  CATTLE  LICE. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  rid  cattle  of  lice. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  s.  G. 

We  find  that  cattle  that  are  kept 
reasonably  clean  in  the  stable  and  turned 
loose  every  day  are  able  to  rid 
themselves  of  lice  except  on  those  parts 
of  the  body  which  the  tongue  cannot 
reach.  A  strong  infusion  made  by  steep¬ 
ing  tobacco  leaves  or  stems  may  be 
used  or  nearly  any  of  the  advertised 
mixtures  will  be  found  effective.  We 
have  used  the  following  mixture  with 
success:  One  tablespoonful  of  creolin 
in  a  quart  of  strong  warm  soapsuds. 
Whatever  substance  is  used  should  be 
applied  several  times  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  days.  The  nits  will  es¬ 
cape  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  they 
hatch  out.  Thorough  and  repeated  ap¬ 
plications  are  the  secrets  of  ridding 
cattle  of  these  pests.  c.  s.  M. 


can  be  purchased  from  dairy  supply 
stores ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  had  con¬ 
veniently,  a  little  good  buttermilk  may 
be  used  instead.  Hold  at  70  degrees  for 
24  hours  when  it  should  have  a  pro¬ 
nounced  acid  taste  and  be  ready  to 
churn.  If  it  will  not  come  when 
churned  at  60  degrees  try  a  little  higher 
temperature.  c.  s.  m. 


A  SMALL  BATCH  OF  BUTTER. 

On  reading  my  R.  N.-Y.  last  night 
I  came  across  the  letter  of  H.  M.  T., 
Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J.,  telling  of 
making  butter  in  a  fruit  jar.  It  made 
my  wrists  ache  from  sympathy,  and  I 
decided  to  write  and  tell  you  an  easier 
way.  The  only  articles  needed  are  a 
bowl  or  sap  bucket,  a  Dover  egg  beater 
(mine  is  hotel  size),  and  a  wooden 
spoon.  By  putting  the  sap  bucket  in 
a  dish  of  warm  water  and  stirring 
the  cream  it  may  be  warmed  to  the 
proper  temperature.  Then  take  the  egg 
beater  and  beat  the  cream  till  the  but¬ 
ter  comes.  When  it  begins  to  stick  to 
the  egg  beater  take  the  wooden  spoon 
and  finish  beating  it  and  gathering  it 
together.  Pour  off  the  buttermilk  and 
wash  it  in  the  sap  bucket,  using  the 
spoon  to  separate  it  and  press  out  the 
buttermilk.  When  it  is  washed  -it  can  be 
salted  in  the  butterbowl.  I  have  churned 
as  little  as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  and 
as  much  as  six  pounds  in  this  way.  If 
the  cream  it  properly  ripened  and 
warmed  it  will  take  only  a  few  minutes, 
and  there  is  no  weight  and  strain  on 
the  wrists,  and  no  heavy  churn  to  wash. 
Of  course,  if  there  is  a  very  small 
amount  of  cream  the  dish  should  be 
small,  so  as  to  get  a  better  effect  from 
the  egg  beater,  but  it  should  be  high 
enough  to  keep  the  cream  from  spat¬ 
tering  out.  MRS.  S.  R. 

Ashville,  N.  Y. 

TROUBLE  IN  CHURNING ;  BITTER  CREAM 

I  have  been  having  lots  of  trouble  lately 
In  getting  my  butter  to  come.  I  keep  the 
cream  in  as  good  condition  as  I  always 
have  and  never  had  any  trouble  until 
about  a  month  ago.  It  thickens  up  the 
same  as  it  always  has  and  does  not  get 
any  further  than  almost  ready  to  break. 
It  also  gets  foamy.  I  chum  at  about  GO 
degrees,  and  churn  when  the  cream  is  about 
the  same  ripeness  as  I  always  have  done. 
I  have  only  one  cow  and  feed  Timothy 
hay,  mixed  with  clover  and  no  grain,  I  used 
to  feed  corn  fodder  but  have  none  this 
Winter.  The  cow  was  fresh  October  6, 
and  seems  to  be  in  good  health.  Is  it 
possible  my  trouble  is  due  to  feeding  hay 
alone?  I  never  had  any  trouble  before. 
Does  Hungarian  make  a  cow's  milk  bitter? 
My  cream  is  very  bitter,  but  1  am  not 
feeding  any  Hungarian.  a.  a.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

Try  the  effect  of  a  little  grain  in 
your  feeding  ration.  Two  pounds  each 
of  bran  and  cornmeal,  or  about  four 
pounds  of  wheat  middlings  or  ground 
oats,  would  be  all  rmht.  If  the  grain 
has  no  effect  on  the  churning  quality 
of  the  cream,  it  will  certainly  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  cow,  and  she  will  (if 
a  good  dairy  animal)  pay  for  it  in  the 
long  run.  She  should  also  have  access 
to  salt  every  day  or  two.  The  bitter 
taste  in  the  cream  may  be  prevented  by 
heating  it  up  to  160  degrees  while  still 
sweet,  stirring  and  holding  at  that 
temperature  for  about  20  minutes,  then 
quickly  cooling  it  down  to  70  degrees. 
Then  add  a  little  lactic  ferment,  which 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  STRAW. 

I  am  extra  long  on  oat  straw  and  chaff, 
and  short  on  hay.  Which  is  the  best  way 
to  feed  straw?  My  cows  don’t  eat  it. 
Does  straw  feeding  make  the  milk  bitter? 

I  have  been  told  it  docs.  Would  it  pay 
to  have  straw  and  hay  cut  together?  I 
have  no  feed  cutter.  IIow  much  can  we  afford 
to  pay  for  skim-milk  if  pork  is  worth  .$<>.50 
per  10Q  pounds  dressed?  t.  f.  v. 

Hall’s  Corners,  Wis. 

Straw  contains  1.6  per  cent  of  diges¬ 
tible  protein,  41.  4  of  carbohydrates,  .7  of 
fat  and  51  of  crude  fiber.  Hence  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  cow  cannot  get 
very  much  of  the  important  element 
protein,  out  of  it.  If  it  is  fed  as  rough- 
age  there  must  be  some  concentrated 
food,  like  linseed  meal,  fed  with  it, 
to  give  the  cow  the  food  elements  she 
must  have  to  keep  her  in  condition 
and  provide  the  constituents  in  her 
milk.  Filling  a  cow  and  feeding  one, 
are  often  two  distinct  things.  To  cut 
the  straw  and  mix  it  with  the  hay 
would  probably  induce  the  stock  to  eat 
more  of  it,  but  the  straw  would  afford 
no  more  nutrition  so  fed.  As  a  rule, 
cutting  coarse  fodder,  except  corn¬ 
stalks,  will  not  pay  for  the  extra  labor. 

I  have  found  malt  sprouts  to  help 
out,  when  coarse  fodder  was  scarce. 
When  wet  they  will  swell  up,  and  help 
to  make  bulk.  They  are  rch  in  pro¬ 
tein  and  ash.  Straw  is  constipating; 
if  a  quart  a  day  of  cheap  molasses  is 
thinned  with  water,  and  put  on 
the  feed,  it  will  help  the  diges¬ 
tion,  and  is  practically  all  assim¬ 
ilated  with  little  effort  on  the  animal’s 
part,  thus  counteracting  the  effect  of 
the  straw.  It  is  true  that  straw  will 
often  make  the  milk  or  butter  bitter, 
particularly  if  there  are  ragweeds  in  it. 
My  observation  has  been  that  straw- 
fed  cattle  usually  come  out  poor  in 
the  Spring,  and  are  not  likely  to  make 
much  of  a  milk  record.  In  the  long 
run.  an  increased  expenditure  for  good 
food,  when  such  is  lacking,  will  mean 
more  profit  in  the  end,  rather  than  to 
fill  with  some  poor  stuff  like  straw,  to 
save  a  little  outlay,  at  the  expense  of 
the  animal’s  flesh  and  milk  product. 

How  much  skim-milk  is  worth  for 
pigs  depends  as  much  on  the  price  of 
other  foods  as  on  the  price  of  pork. 
The  age  and  character  of  the  pig  will 
also  be  a  controlling  factor.  When 
wheat  middlings  are  worth,  as  now,  $28 
to  $.30  a  ton,  skim-milk  is  worth  much 
more  than  if  they  are  worth  only  $18  or 
$20.  It  is  also  worth  much  more — prob¬ 
ably  one-third — to  a  pig  from  six 
weeks  to  three  months,  than  for  one 
over  six  months  old.  At  present 
prices  of  feeds  and  pork  skim-milk  is 
worth  for  young  pigs  20  cents  per  100 

pounds.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


r  Hitch  up  to  this  high  quality  t 

a  rieiiu  Columbus  Buggy  made 
with  hand  forged  wrought  iron  gears— 
after  a  month’s  trial  you’ll  insist  on  i 
keeping  it  under  our  long  time  Guarantee. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Bis  1909  Free  liook\ 
of  102  pages  showing  seventy-five  Stylesl 
of  Columbus  Vehicles  and  a  full  line  ofl 
high  grade  Harness  at  40  to  50  per  cent] 
cash  saving  prices. 

PRIfF 

*  1\  JL  Per  Cent 

And  a  Month’s  Trial  Will  Sell  You 
This  Buggy 

Don't  fail  to  send  us  your  name  if  you  are  now 
In  the  market  for  any  vehicle  or  expect  to  bo 
this  year.  Get  our  Book  and  I’rices  and  prove 
what  we  say.  Columbus  Vehicles  are  now 

Sold  Only  Direct 
At  Straight  Factory  Price* 

Why  pay  more?  Why  pay  dealers’  big  prof-  , 
its!  You  can  get  better  quality  direct  at  half! 
the  cost.  Write  for  prices  and  the  Book  today. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 

Station  C88,  Columbus,  Ohio 


NO  DISCARDED  OR  ABANDONED  IN¬ 
VENTIONS  OF  ITS  BEATEN  COM¬ 
PETITORS  ARE  USED  IN 


THE 

IMPROVED 


NITED 

STATE< 


SEPARA 
TORS 


THEY  ARE  IN  A  CLASS  BY  THEMSELVES. 

They  use  inventions  of  their  own  exclusively. 

Do  not  utilize  any  type  of  separator  ever  developed  by  their 

“Would-be  Competitors.” 

These  “Would-be  Competitors”  claim  the  earth,  but 
“  word  claims  ”  do  not  give  them  the  title. 

These  “Would-be  Competitors”  claim  that  Dr.  De  Laval 
was  the  inventor  of  “  the  first  practical  continuous  flow  centrifugal 
Cream  Separator,”  his  application  being  filed  "July  31,  1879, 
Patent  issued,  No.  247,804,  Oct.  4,  1881.”  This  statement  is 
not  true  as  shown  by  the  records  in  the  Patent  Office.  Messrs. 
Houston  &  Thomson  (who  afterward  became  famous  in  the 
electrical  line)  were  the  first  to  be  awarded  a  patent  on  such  an 
apparatus.  Application  filed  Oct.  29,  18/7.  Patent  issued 
April  5,  1881,  No.  239,659. 

This  Houston  &  Thomson  Separator  was  also  of  the  “  Bevel 
Gear”  type  and  was  for  either  hand  or  power,  therefore,  the 
claim  of  our  “  Would-be  Competitors”  on  this  point  is  not 
correct. 

The  above  are  “  Rock-of-Gibraltar-like  facts  against  which 
mere  ‘  word  claims  ’  of  ‘  Would  -  be  Competitors  ’  fade 
away  like  the  mist  of  night  before  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.” 

We  could  enumerate  a  lot  of  things  these  “  Would-be 
Competitors”  claim,  that  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
or  the  records,  “  that  fade  away  like  the  mists  of  night  before  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun”  of  truth,  but  this  is  sufficient  on  this 
point  for  the  present,  we  think,  to  convince  all  thoughtful  readers 
that  “  word  claims  ”  do  not  have  any  weight  in  face  of  the  facts. 

These  same  “Would-be  Competitors”  claim  their  Separator 
is  the  Standard  Cream  Separator  of  the  World,  but  they  are  not 
entitled  to  that  “  word  claim,”  as  the  records  show  that  the 
United  States  Separator  beat  them  in  the  greatest  contests 
ever  held  by  any  National  or  International  Exposition. 

In  other  advertisements  they  claim  that  "99/4  per  cent,  of  all 
expert  creamery  men,  butter  manufacturers,  and  real  separator 
authorities  living  to-day  use  De  Laval  Separators  exclusively 
for  they  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  De  Laval  is  the 
only  separator  that  will  save  all  the  cream  all  the  time  under  all 
conditions.” 

Now  every  reader  of  intelligence  knows  that  is*another  "word 
claim  ”  and  is  not  true,  because  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
leading  breeders,  separator  authorities,  creamerymen  and  dairy¬ 
men,  use  and  recommend  the  United  States  Separator  be¬ 
cause  it  proved  in  the  great  contest  with  the  DeLaval  and 
others,  that  it  excelled  everything  in  fifty  (50)  consecutive  runs 
lasting  over  one  month  on  ten  different  breeds  of  cows;  also  in 
every  day  use  it  has  maintained  its  superiority. 

Please  read  the  following  letter  and  see  for  yourselves  if  this 
looks  as  though  the  "99/4  per  cent,  word  claim  ”  is  correct. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1908. 

In  1899  we  introduced  farm  separators  in  our  cream  gathering 
system.  Although  we  are  within  six  miles  of  the  De  Laval 
Separator’s  main  works  where  all  of  their  Separators  are  made,  our 
patrons,  after  thorough  investigation,  preferred  and  purchased  the 
U.  S.  Separators.  There  are  about  three  U.  S.  Separators  to  every¬ 
one  of  the  De  Laval  Separators  used.  Since  we  have  started  we 
have  steadily  increased  our  output.  We  get  good  prices  for  our 
butter,  and  feel  proud  of  the  record. 

Lagrange  creamery, 

H.  R.  HOYT,  President. 

Just  think  of  it,  Three  United  States  Separators  to  every 
one  of  the  DeLaval,  right  under  the  shadow  of  their  factory. 
Why?  Because  the  United  States  is  superior  to  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  separator  practicability.  It  is  made  stronger, 
runs  easier,  wears  longer,  skims  closer. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  159. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Warehouses  in  every  dairy  section  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


For  Orchard  and  Farm ; 

We  make  120  sizes  and  styles  of  “Cutaway  ” 
tools  for  every  need.  Over  300,000  now  in  use. 

All  ”  Cutaways”  are  intense  cultivators — will 
increase  your  crop  25  to  50  per  cent.  Our 
Double  Action  “Cutaway”  Harrow  is  a  truly 
remarkable  tool.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses 
will  move  15,000  tonsof  earth  one  foot  in  a  day. 
Let  us  prove  this.  Send  for  our  FREE  booklet. 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  839  Main  Street,  Higganum.  Conn. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


Made  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MX3D3DIjETOW3\r,  CONN. 

FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 
SENT  FREE  TO  AN  Y  ADDRESS. 


SEND 
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FIREPROOF  HENHOUSE. 

Can  I  keep  rid  of  chicken  lice  and 
mites  if  I  use  a  cabin  built  of  lumber  with 
ruberoid  on  the  outside  and  plaster  it 
with  that  hard  finish  on  the  inside? 
Would  you  advise  putting  in  a  concrete 
or  cement  floor,  or  just  leave  a  dirt  floor? 
1  want  something  permanent,  but  of  all 
the  places  in  the  world  for  mites  this 
beats  it.  I  had  1  1  hens  leave  tlieir  nests 
last  year,  and  lost  two  of  those  hens.  When 
I  came  to  look  into  the  trouble  I  found 
those  eggs  just  black  with  mites,  so  now 
I  have  torn  down  all  these  old  buildings 
and  rabbit  hutches  and  coops,  and  want  to 
build  new  ones  so  I  can  keep  them  clean. 

Montrose,  Col.  j.  n.  y. 

If -the  soil  is  dry  cither  a  concrete 
or  dirt  floor  could  be  used  with  good 
results.  The  concrete  floor  would  in¬ 
sure  easier  cleaning  and  greater  pro¬ 
tection  from  rats  than  a  dirt  floor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  initial  expense 
would  be  greater,  and  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  considerably  more  straw 
litter  to  keep  the  feet  of  the  birds  in 
good  condition.  The  dirt  floor  should 
be  of  some  light  soil,  dry  and  not  liable 
to  pack  down  much.  The  top  part 
should  be  changed  about  once  a  year 
to  keep  it  clean.  With  either  floor 
there  should  be  good  ventilation  in 
order  to  prevent  dampness.  If  you 
build  with  a  hard  plaster  inside  finish 
it  should  be  rather  easy  to  keep  free 
from  mites.  The  walls  and  the  fix¬ 
tures  should  be  thoroughly  white¬ 
washed  at  least  once  a  year.  As  soon 
as  any  mites  are  noticed  in  the  house, 
the  roosts,  droppings  boards  and  all 
other  places  of  retreat  for  mites  should 
be  sprayed  with  kerosene.  Another 
good  spray  is  made  in  the  preparation 
of  one  ounce  of  creolin  to  a  quart  of 
water.  A  little  care  and  observation 
in  finding  the  mites,  and  a  little  labor 
to  apply  the  spray  is  practically  all 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  mites  in 
control.  Nests  may  be  kept  free  from 
mites  by  using  as  bedding  the  ordinary 
ferns,  so  common  in  pastures  and  along 
fences  in  the  East.  A  dust  bath  should 
be  provided  in  order  to  keen  the  birds 
free  from  body  lice.  c.  F.  b. 


Keeping  Insects  From  Trees. 

11.  P.  D.  Boston ,  Mass. — What  is  the 
most  available  tiling  to  keep  bugs  and 
worms,  etc.,  from  getting  up  in  an  apple 
tree?  What  season  do  you  consider  the 
best  for  pruning  apple  trees? 

Axs. — We  prune  at  any  time  during 
the  Winter — mostly  in  February  and 
March.  You  cannot  keep  flying  insects 
from  getting  into  the  trees.  We  spray 
to  kill  them  after  they  get  there.  For 
crawling  insects  which  do  not  fly,  but 
creep  up  the  tree,  strips  of  the  sticky 
paper  known  as  “tanglefoot”  tied 
around  the  tree  will  catch  most  of  them. 


Poultry  House  and  Manure  Shed. 

As  I  wanted  a  manure  slied  and  a  poultry 
bouse  I  made  one  combined.  My  barn  is 
about  85  feet  long  and  35  feet  wide  and  I 
built  the  manure  shed  at  the  end  of  the 
barn  as  a  lean-to  building  35  feet  by  34  fe.et 
floor  space.  The  lower  story  is  about  10 
feet  high  and  is  the  manure  shed  and  the 
upper  story  is  the  poultry  house.  Thus  I 
have  a  poultry  house  which  cannot  easily 
be  excelled  and  has  cost  me  practically 
nothing.  In  one  corner  I  have  a  stairway 
for  the  chickens  to  pass  up  and  down  into 
their  yard,  which  is  the  enclosed  orchard 
of  one  acre  in  which  are  plums,  apples, 
pears,  blackberries  and  raspberries.  We 
usually  have  about  200  hens  to  cultivate 
the  orchard  and  lay  eggs  to  sell  and  use. 
The  plums  do  exceedingly  well  among  the 
chickens.  c.  r.  b. 

Bethel,  Pa. 


Red  Water. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  red  water, 
a  common  disease  among  cattle  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  I  just  lost  a  once  valuable  cow 
with  that  disease.  What  is  the  cause? 

Washington.  j.  p. 

The  red-colored  urine  is  merely  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  some  other  disease,  and  the  cause 
varies.  But  in  perhaps  a  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  the  cause  is  acrid  plants  growing 
upon  wild,  low  or  timber  land.  The  trouble 
cannot  be  remedied  without  determining 
and  removing  the  cause.  When  this  has 
been  done  give  a  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil 
and  follow  with  half  an  ounce  of  powdered 
alum  once  or  twice  daily  as  found  neces¬ 


sary.  Anthrax,  which  is  an  incurable, 
contagious,  fatal  disease  also  causes  bloody 
discharges  from  the  natural  orifices  of  the 
body  and  is  communicable  to  other  animals 
and  man.  It  is  promptly  fatal  and  most 
commonly  contracted  on  lowlands  that  are 
overflowed  at  time  of  flood  water.  If  the 
pastures  on  your  place  are  of  the  latter 
character  better  lmve  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  made  by  a  qualified  veterinarian. 

a.  s.  A. 


TREE  ROOTS  AND  DRAINS. 

In  regard  to  A.  >S.,  page  1(18,  asking  ad¬ 
vice  about  roots  of  trees  disturbing  wall  of 
cistern  will  say,  I  built  a  cistern  about 
eight  years  ago  and  the  following  Spring 
planted  some  Sugar  maples,  one  of  which 
was  planted  only  five  feet  away  from  cis¬ 
tern  wall.  I  have  since  watched  these 
trees  very  carefully,  and  although  I  have 
not  seen  any  injury  done  to  wall  of  cistern 
I  plainly  noticed  that  tree  nearest  to  cis¬ 
tern  was  considerably  checked  in  growth 
owing,  I  believe,  to  the  roots  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cement  used  in  construct¬ 
ing  the  wall.  I  believe  if  A.  S.  has  a 
tree  15  feet  away  from  wall  there  is  hardly 
any  danger  involved.  o.  z. 

Shohola,  Pa. 

I  have  a  box  elder  tree  over  five  feet  in 
circumference  two  feet  above  ground,  that 
is  about  seven  feet  from  cellar  wall  and  16 
feet  from  brick  cistern  of  100  barrel 
capacity.  The  tree  was  planted  24  years 
ago  and  the  cistern  was  built  15  years  ago. 
No  damage  has  been  done  to  the  cistern  or 
cellar  walls  by  the  roots  of  this  tree. 

Wapello,  Iowa.  w.  c.  ir. 

I  have  helped  to  take  up  three  cisterns 
which  had  trees  about  20  or  25  feet  from 
the  wall,  one  tree  a  large  elm,  one  an  ash, 
the  third  a  Sugar  maple.  The  roots  of  each 
had  crowded  the  wall  until  stones  weigh¬ 
ing  150  or  175  pounds  were  in  two  cis¬ 
terns  from  eight  to  10  inches,  and  in  one 
cistern  of  brick  the  ash  fibers  had  grown 
inside  and  enlarged  the  joints  so  you  could 
place  two  fingers  side  by  side,  and  the 
cement  lining,  1%  inch  thick,  as  hard  as 
stone,  was  cracked  in  several  places.  1 
would  not  have  any  fear  in  regard  to  the 
apple  tree,  for  too  much  water  will  kill  a 
young  tree  of  that  class.  e.  p. 

Sharon,  Conn. 

On  page  108  A.  S.,  Medina,  O.,  asks  for 
information  about  trees  near  oistern.  On  a 
farm  I  afterwards  owned  a  maple  tree  was 
set  out  at  least  20  or  more  feet  from  cis¬ 
tern.  As  the  tree  grew  it  broke  into  cis¬ 
tern  with  its  roots.  We  took  all  the  cement 
off  the  bricks  and  cemented  it  again  with 
no  good  results.  We  hated  to  sacrifice  the 
tree  and  cistern  has  been  practically  use¬ 
less  ever  since.  a.  p. 

Hebron,  Kv. 


Wanted,  Parcels  Tost  Delivery. — 
When  I  read  about  the  demand  for  apples 
written  by  C.  II.  W.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  on 
page  135,  I  could  not  help  but  think  of  the 
position  held  by  the  middleman,  who  reg¬ 
ulates  the  price  at  both  ends;  that  is,  be¬ 
tween  the  producer  and  consumer.  Wo 
evaporator  men  have  large  quantities  of  ex¬ 
cellent  pie  timber  that  we  would  be  glad  to 
sell  if  we  could  sell  at  a  profit,  which 
we  could  do  if  we  had  parcels  post  de¬ 
livery,  so  we  could  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  small  packages.  Anything  less 
than  50  pound,  packages  would  be  quite  ex¬ 
pensive  after  transportation  was  paid-,  as 
there  would  be  but  a  very  few  who  would 
want  over  five-pound  packages  at  a  time. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  700 
carloads  of  evaporated  apples  in  western 
New  York  being  held  by  evaporator  men. 
Some  day  when  the  people  can  vote  direct 
for  these  high  office-holders  we  will  get 
some  laws  to  suit  ourselves.  c.  l.  i. 

Newfanc,  N.  Y'. 

California  Olives. — The  olive  trees  in 
the  orchard  of  the  San  Diego  Mission,  the 
first  of  the  California  Missions,  are  grow¬ 
ing  as  vigorously  and  fruiting  as  freely 
as  ever  after  more  than  a  century  of 
existence  in  the  fertile  river  lands.  From 
this  orchard  started  by  slips  brought  from 
Spain  the  American  olive  industry  has 
grown  to  its  present  respectable  dimen¬ 
sions.  Now  a  large  bunch  of  olives  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  here, 
of  a  certain  sort,  which  was  labelled  to  sell 
at  $100  a  ton.  T  reached  up  into  one  of 
the  old  trees  and  picked  some  of  the  ripe 
purple-black  fruit  and  ate  it  with  a  de¬ 
cided  relish,  despite  its  strong  bitterness. 
Ripe  olives,  from  which  the  bitterness  has 
been  washed  or  removed  by  lye,  are  now 
sold  in  all  the  California  cities  by  measure, 
and  eaten  freely.  After  once  eating  them 
the  desire  for  the  ordinary  green  olive  is 
gone  forever.  The  oil  made  here  is  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  and  delightfully  palatable.  It 
never  will  la-  cheap  enough  to  compete 
with  the  low-priced  foreign  oils  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  pure  food  law,  it  is 
claimed  are  still  adulterated.  Last  Fall 
on  one  vessel  sailing  from  New  York  to  an 
Italian  port  went  3.000  barrels  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  to  come  back  to  us  as  pure  olive 
oil.  While  in  Ran  Diego  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills  the  tenderest  plants  never 
freeze,  in  the  olive  orchard  in  the  valley 
wo  picked  seed  from  dead  castor  oil  plants 
that  were  killed  to  t lie  ground  by  freezing. 

J.  YATES  PEEK- 


T-t  JTo  Toll  Yon  How  tnOMnin  the  Bc3t 

PROTECTION 

FROM  LIGHTNING 

Don’t  do  a  tiling  about  bu.vinir  Light¬ 
ning  Rods  until  you  get  my  Proposl-, 
tlon.  I  have  an  entirely  New  Plan— 
l  A  Complete  System  direct  to  you  with 
Dull  instructions  for  installing. 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Maker  and  SaT©  Money  i 

System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
,  your  money  back.  Our  Catalog  is  tho 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  pub¬ 
lished.  Tells  just  what  you  waut  to 
know — Makes  everything  plain.  Just 
w  rite  me  a  postal  personally  for  our 
Proposition  and  Free  Catalog. 

J.  A.  Scott,  President 
The  J.  A.  Scott  Company! 
l>ept.  I,  Detroit,  Mich. 


VIRGINIA 

Is  an  ideal  climate  for  a  home.  Good  lands 
cheap,  near  the  great  markets,  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  all  kinds  of  crops,  fruits,  trucking, 
poultry  and  stock  raising. 

Write  for  Handbook  and  information  to 

G.  W.  KOI N ER 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


1 20  ACRES  OF  FOWLS 

Nearly  everybody  interested  in  poultry  knows  U.  R. 
Fishel’s  120-acre  Poultry  Farm  at  Hope,  Ind.,  where  be 
breeds  thousands  of  WkitePlymouth  Rocks — more  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world.  M  r.  Fishel’s  great  expe¬ 
rience  makes  his  opinion  most  valuable  to  poultry  raisers. 
He  writes  us  as  follows:'  "After  using  Incubators  for 
nearly  25 years  I  must  say  that  your  latest  pattern  ma¬ 
chine  is  the  most  complete  hatcher  I  have  ever  tried. 
Last  year  we  reared  more  chicks  than  ever  before,  and 
they  came  out  stronger  and  grew  faster.  I  am  mailing 

PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  COCK  “Prince 
of  Indiana”  which  I  sold  for  $800.00 

He  was  Hatchod  and  Reared  In  Cyphers  Machines 

Mr.  Fishel  also  writes  us  about  our  New  Fire-Proofed 
Insurable  Incubators.  This  is  what  he  says:  "four 
fire-proof  improvement  I  consider  has  saved  me  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  something  like  $500  for  an  incubator  house.  ”  HE 
KNOWS!  He  knows  that  by  using  our  New  1909  Pat¬ 
tern  Incubator  he  not  only  gets  the  World’s  Best 
Hatcher  but  can  get  insurance  without  building  a  special 
incubator.house  to  hold  it.  He  can  use  it  in  bis  resi¬ 
dence  if  he  wants  to. 

Don't  you  also  want  to  know  all  about  this  Superior  In¬ 
cubator — the  one  he  uses — the  one  that  has  helped  make 
him  the  leading  breeder  of  America  in  White  Rocksf  II 
you  do,  just  write  for  our  Big  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  212 
pages,  containing  chapters  on  poultry  raising.  If  you  men¬ 
tion  this  paper  when  writing,  we  will  send  it  to  you  Free 
of  Cost — postage  paid.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 


sFERTILIZERSi 

TANKAGE  =  -  $12.00  per  ton 

IRON  CITY  ~  =  22.00  per  ton 

Delivered  freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  Now  York  state. 

Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 

OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


When  buying  a  steel  rake  examine 
the  rakehead,  because  the  rake- 
head  bears  most  of  the  weight 
and  strain. 

Johnston  rakeheads  are  of  angle 
steel,  steel  trussed — will  not  sag 
or  twist. 

Weight  of  Driver  assists  in  operat¬ 
ing  rake. 

Rake  lifts  high  for  dumping. 

You  want  a  rake  that  is  strong/ 
yet  light,  and  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Being  made  of  steel,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  durability  and  wearing 
qualities.  Made  in  several  sizes  so 
you  can  get  just  the  rake  you  need 
to  give  you  satisfactory  service. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  New  York  City;  Chicago, 
Ill. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Oakland,  Cal. 


Wood  Saws 


that  are  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  1  Wood  Saw  Finnic 


Complete  with  IS  in.  Clrenlar  Saw,  $10;  24  in.,  $10.91 ;  20  in., 
$17.81,  J iint  the  thing  for  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  for 
saw  iiig  crate  lumber,  hewing  fence  posts,  etc.  Rend  for  circular. 

HKKTZLER  &  ZOOK,  Jielleville,  Fa, 


140- 


Egg 

Incubator 


Ever  Made 

*  $4.50  Buys  the  Best  EJtfaoder 

Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  together 
cost  but  $11.50.  Freight  Prepaid.  The  Belle 
City  Incubator  has  doftble  walls  and  dead 
air  space  all  over,  copper  tank,  hot-water 
heat,  self-regulator,  thermometer,  egg  tester, 
safety  lamp,  nursery,  high  legs,  double  door. 

The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  double-  j 
walled  brooder  made,  hot-water  heat,  plat¬ 
form,  metallamp.  No  machines  at  any  price 
are  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today,  or 
send  the  price  now 
under  our  guarantee 
and  save  waiting. 
Satisfaction 
Broodor  Guaranteed 


Belie  City  incubator  Co., 


WIs. 


At  least  4  times  from  our 
self-regulating  guarauteed-to- 
hatch-every-hatchable-egg  In- 

$4.95 

ON  40  DAYS’  TRIAL  write  ror  name 
and  addresses  and  description  of  this  and  othe 
sizes  of  Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  “fixins’ 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Sff™ 


We  Supply  the  U.  S. 
Government. 

PricesCutinHalf 

this  season.  Our  large 
new  104-page  Band  in¬ 
strument  catalog  Sent 
FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLTTZER  CO. 
178  E.4th  St.  Clncinnatl;or, 
349  WabashAVe.Chicafio.lll. 


Let  us  send  you  our  Library — all 
about  Johnstons  Farm  Tools. 

THE  JOHNSTON 
HARVESTER  CO. 

Box  310,  Batavia,  N.  Y, 


Cheap  and  Reliable  Water  Supply 

For  irrigation,  mining,  on  the  stock  or  dairy  farm 
and  for  suburban  homes  the 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC 

is  the  cheapest  pump  you  can  install.  No  coal; 
no  steam;  no  oil;  no  labor — no  cost  after  in¬ 
stallation.  Works  day  and  night.  Write 
for  catalogue  A  G  aud  estimate.  We 
furnish  Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO., 

140  Nassau  8t,  N.  Y.  Factory :  Chester,  Pa, 


ing  carrying 
Co’s.  bond, 
and 


The  Guaranteed  Roofing- 

CONGO 

A  SURETY  BOND 

with  every  roll 

The  Surety  Company  is  issuing 
these  bonds,  and  back  cf  them  is  their  two 
million  dollars  of  assets.  It  is  a  matter 
of  keen  satisfaction  to  us  that  they  were 
willing  to  stand  behind  Congo  Roofing. 

You  are  immune  from  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  other  than  giving  the  roof¬ 
ing  ordinary  care. 

Write  to-day  for  samples  of 
Congo  and  full  information. 

Remember,  that  with  every  roll 
of  Congo  you  get  a  genuine  Surety 
Bond. 


Congo  is  the 
only  Ready  Roof- 
the  National  Surety 
It  carries  with  it 
terms  and  conditions  that  make 
it  especially  attractive  to  anyone 
who  must  consider  the  roofing  ques¬ 
tion. 


For  10  years  you  can  rest  easy 
.bout  your  roofs  if  covered  with 
3-ply  Congo,  and  we  know  that  it 
is  probable  you  will  get  even  longer 
8ervice  out  of  it. 

UNITED  ROOFING  AND  HFG.  CO. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Successor  to 
Buchanan  Foster  Co. 


1909. 
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A  Problem  in  House  Drainage. 

j  F.  C.,  Topeka ,  Kan. — I  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  farmhouse  drainage.  Cellar  bot¬ 
tom  is  a  ledge  of  stone ;  surface  water 
settling  to  the  ledge  finds  it  easy  to  enter 
the  cellar.  The  house  is  a  new  one  with 
bathroom  and  closet.  My  problem  is  to 
furnish  drainage  for  sewage,  the  cellar 
seepage  and  the  kitchen  slops  from  the 
sink.  Can  it  all  be  done  through  one  line 
of  six-inch  sewer  pipe?  Or,  will  the  poi¬ 
sonous  gases  from  the  sink  and  bathroom 
escape  into  the  house?  Also,  I  would  like 
a  basin  in  cellar  to  dispose  of  the  wash 
water  in  bad  weather. 

Ans. — You  can  easily  take  care  of  all 
the  cellar  drainage  and  house  water 
provided  you  can  get  a  sufficient  fall  for 
drain  from  cellar  bottom  to  place  of 
disposal.  This  grade  should  not  be  less 
than  one  foot  in  50,  and  two  feet  would 
be  better.  Authorities  agree  that  with 
proper  grade  a  four-inch  drain  is  large 
enough  for  house  use,  better,  in  fact, 
than  "a  larger  one.  If  roof  water  can 
be  turned  into  it  to  flush  it  out  during 


rains,  it  is  an  advantage.  Grease  from 
sinks,  etc.,  is  the  great  enemy  of  drains 
of  any  size.  It  must  be  kept  out  with 
suitable  traps.  In  no  case  should  the 
drain  run  near  a  well  or  other  source 
of  water  supply.  From  the  cellar  out 
common  vitrified  pipe  with  a  socket  can 
be  used ;  inside  the  house  nothing  but 
iron  or  lead  pipe.  The  main  drain  is  to 
be  trapped  preferably  just  inside  the 
cellar  wall,  so  that  it  can  be  reached  for 
cleaning  if  necessary.  This  will  exclude 
all  sewer  gas.  Then  the  draft!  should 
be  ventilated  from  a  point  inside  the 
trap,  the  pipe  being  led  outside  and 
above  the  ground  sufficiently  to  prevent 
obstructions  getting  into  it.  All  house 
fixtures  are  to  be  trapped,  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  soil  pipe  carried  above  the 
roof  of  the  house.  Care  in  properly 
calking  all  joints — using  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  for  vitrified  pipe,  and  oakum  and 
lead  for  iron  pipe — will  insure  perfect 
safety.  Secure  joints  and  good  ventila¬ 
tion  are  the  essentials,  in  addition  to  a 
grade  that  will  cause  the  water  to  flow 
rapidly.  An  excellent  little  book  on 
this  subject  is  “House  Drainage  and 
Sanitary  Plumbing,”  by  W.  P.  Gerhard. 
It  is  one  that  every  houseowner  should 
have.  The  cut  shown  above  is  reen¬ 
graved  from  a  page  in  this  book.  w.  h.  m. 


Tree  Roots  and  Tile. 

H.  S ,  St.  Catharine’^,  Ont. — I  have  a  six- 
inch  tile  along  line  fence  where  I  wish  to 
plant  trees.  Will  pear  roots  go  down  4  >4 
feet  and  block  it  ?  IIow  would  chestnut  or 
Catalpa  do? 

H.  G.  B.,  Barker,  N.  Y. — If  I  lay  tile 
about  three  feet  deep  across  a  pear  orchard 
of  Bartlett  and  Duchess  trees  full  grown, 
and  but  12  feet  apart,  will  the  roots  fill 
the  tile?  We  have  a  Japanese  Catalpa  tree 
about  20  years  old  near  our  wclT,  and  I 
notice  this  year  that  there  are  some  roots 
growing  through  the  wall,  which  is  stone, 
laid  without  mortar.  Will  the  roots  make 
the  water  taste  as  a  locust  would,  and  if  it 
does,  would'  it  stop  it  to  build  up  the  in¬ 
side  of  well  with  concrete? 

Ans. — Drains  not  less  than  three  feet 
deep  are  considered  safe  from  the  roots 
of  all  fruit  trees.  Chestnut  trees,  like 
all  the  oak  family,  have  a  deep  root  sys¬ 
tem,  and  I  would  be  afraid  of  them. 
I  passed  a  hickory  tree  with  a  drain 
five  feet  deep  and  the  ground  was  full 
of  roots'  at  that  depth.  I  advised  de¬ 


stroying  the  tree.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  root  habits  of  Catalpa.  There  is  a 
claim  that  coal  tar  painted  on  the  ends 
of  tile  before  being  laid  will  prevent 

roots  from  entering  the  joints  because 
of  the  plants’  dislike  for  coal  tar.  It 

is  also  claimed  that  the  coal  tar  will 

last  indefinitely.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  I  do  not  answer  for  it,  and 
would  like  the  testimony  of  any  who 
have  tried  it. 

The  roots  can  be  kept  out  of  the  well 
with  a  concrete  wall.  Remove  the  stone 
below  the  reach  of  the  roots  and  make 
a  strong  form  six  inches  from  the  earth 
wall.  Make  your  concrete  of  gravel 
containing  plenty  of  sand,  40  shovels  of 
gravel  *to  every  sack  of  Portland  ce¬ 
ment.  Mix  thoroughly  by  shoveling  over 
three  times  before  wetting.  Then 
moisten  and  shovel  over  until  it  slips 
moist  and  greasy  from  the  shovel.  Be 
sure  to  ram  every  bit  of  this  concrete 
thoroughly  as  fast  as  it  is  put  in,  other¬ 
wise  the  wall  will  be  porous.  But  if 
the  form  is  made  strong  and  the  ram¬ 
ming  thoroughly  done  the  wall  will  be 
as  one  stone.  Be  careful  to  make  the 
form  so  it  can  be  taken  out  without 
much  pounding,  as  that  might  shatter  the 
concrete.  j.  f.  v.  S. 

Refitting  an  Old  Apple  Orchard. 

C.  IT.  B.,  Middlesex  Co.,  2V.  <7. — I  have 
bad  men  at  my  old  orchard,  and  on  account 
of  the  scale  they  have  certainly  cut  them 
out  pretty  thin.  There  will  not  he  any 
question  that  the  sun  can  get  in  now  ;  they 
are  burning  up  the  brush,  and  as  soon  as 
that  is  done  I  have  the  outfit  there  for  them 
to  give  the  trees  a  thorough  spraying  with 
Scalecide.  Orchard  is  in  sod,  not  very  thick, 
rather  thin  on  account  of  neglect.  After 


spraying  I  want  to  plow  shallow.  I  have 
an  idea  to  sow  one  ton  of  bone,  analysis 
three  ammonia,  50  bone  phosphate,  price 
$27,  and  1,500  pounds  potash,  analysis  50 
per  cent  potash ;  would  sow  2,000  pounds  if 
you  think  it  would  be  safe.  There  are  three 
acres  or  a  little  more  in  orchard.  Then 
work  it  up  and  put  a  crop  of  com  between 
the  rows;  sow  clover  and  turnips  July  1. 
My  idea  is  to  sow .  bone  and  potash,  and 
plow  it  in,  or  shall  I  plow  first?  Would  you 
lime  the  land  before  planting  the  corn? 
Then  I  shall  use  some  fertilizer  when  I 
plant  the  corn,  next  Winter  give  it  a  good 
coat  of  manure,  and  work  it  in.  It  seems 
to  me  it  pught  to  be  in  shape  then  to  get 
to  work. 

Ans. — That  ought  to  make  the  or¬ 
chard  come.  As  for  planting  com ;  it 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  trees 
and  how  close  they  are.  Corn  will 
not  do  well  in  the  shade.  Unless  you 
have  seen  the  orchard  in  full  leaf  you 
must  estimate  how  thick  it  will  be  in 
July  and  August.  If  the  trees  are 
large,  oats  and  peas  sown  broadcast 
and  cut  in  early  July  will  give  you 
more  forage  than  the  corn.  You  can 
disk  up  the  stubble*  and  sow  clover  and 
turnips;  or  you  can  drill  in  white  beans 
and  seed  to  clover  and  turnips  as  you 
would  in  corn.  Do  not  plow  in  the 
fertilizer — harrow  in  after  plowing.  If 
you  plant  corn  we  should  use  lime  in 
the  Fall.  In  our  experience  corn  re¬ 
sponds  to  lime  less  than  other  small 
grains. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee,  page  16. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

5c  Per  Square.-Wo  wm 


“What  do  ye  think  of  the  weather?” 
“Wal,  considerin’  that  I  ain’t  had  time 
to  fix  the  leak  in  my  roof,  I  reckon 
it’ll  rain,  and  seein’  as  how  my  tank’s 
most  empty,  I  cal’late  it  won’t.” — 
Scribner’s. 


guarantee  to  put 
any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 
rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year 

The  Perfect  Roe»  Preeerver,  n>l«s  old, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

<iie  Anderson  Manufacturino  Co..  Dept.  35.  Elyria,  Qtiia. 


J.V1  UU  pci  04U<* 

Roof-Fix 


Let  this 

Free 
Book 


tell  you 
how  to 
double  your 
Potato  Money 

You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  howto 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
J ust  say  on  a  postal,  "Send  me  your  potato  book. " 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 
Box  525,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


Wj?.?.t.isa  "Catalyzer”  ? 

In  chemistry  a  “catalyzer”  is  an  element  which  assists  in  the 
union  of  other  elements'  without  becoming  a  part  of  the  union.  As 
an  illustration  we  might  say  that  pepper  and  salt  may  be  termed 
catalyzers  because  by  exciting  or  encouraging  the  production  of  saliva 
and  gastric  juices  they  assist  digestion.  The 

Stockbridge  Manures 

are  both  fertilizers  and  catalyzers; — fertilizers  because  they  supply 
needed  plant  food, — and  catalyzers  because  they  assist  in  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  plant  food.  In  a  word,  they  assist  in  the  diffusion  and 
assimilation  of  other  plant  foods,  as  well  as  the  natural  fertility  com¬ 
mon  to  every  soil.  The  STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES  possess  this 
vitalizing  effect  to  a  marked  degree. 

They  are  not  Stimulants 

but  real  food.  They  not  only  feed  crops  but  go  beyond  this  and 
promote  a  “community  of  interest”,  as  it  were,  in  the  soil  and  in 
the  pocket  of  the  user  by  producing  satisfactory  results. 

WHY,  then,  experiment  on  your  “money  crops”  with  new  and  untried  plant 
foods  when  you  know  that  the  STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES,  with  36  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  behind  them  will  never  fail  you?  The  sane,  successful  farmer  knows  it  is 
“up  to  him”  to  make  thing's  grow.  He  therefore  grows  crops  with  the  STOCK- 
BRIDGE  MANURES,  while  the  other  fellow  is  “chasing  the  rainbow”. 

Don’t  Forget  our  Prize  Contest.  You  take  no  risk,  and  stand  a  chance 
of  gaining  a  substantial  cash  prize.  Ask  for  particulars. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Company 


43  CHATHAM  ST„  BOSTON. 


60  TRINITY  PL.,  NEW  YORK. 
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March  27, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Could  you  inform  mo  whether  the  Money 
and  Stamp  Brokerage  Company,  150  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  New  York,  is  reliable?  b.  a.  p. 

Canada. 

We  cannot.  They  have  no  rating 
and  say  the  only  reference  they  can 
give  is  that  they  are  so  busy  they  can¬ 
not  till  orders  at  present.  If  this  will 
be  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  not  filling 
your  order,  they  seem  to  be  willing 
to  accept  it. 

Judging  by  the  complaints  from 
numerous  subscribers,  Park  &  Pollard 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  do  not  give  the  satisfaction  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  from  shippers  of  farm 
produce.  The  complaints  are  that  set¬ 
tlements  are  unduly  delayed,  and  when 
made  prices  are  much  below  the  market 
quotations  for  the  grade  of  goods 
shipped. 


pany,  of  Chicago,  wrote  J.  B.  Leonard, 
of  Chilhowie,  Va.,  as  follows : 

We  would  recommend  a  six  horse-power 
engine  to  run  your  grinding  mill,  which 
will  grind  from  15  to  20  bushels  per  hour 
of  tine  meal.  The  1*4  ton  of  dry  fodder 
requires  very  little  power.  We  guarantee 
our  engines  indefinitely.  ...  A  guar¬ 
antee  from  the  Temple  Pump  Company 
can  he  strictly  depended  upon.  No 
buyer  takes  any  risk  in  purchasing  an  en¬ 
gine  from  this  company  on  the  cash  with 
order  basis,  as  we  guarantee  engine  as  rep¬ 
resented  or  return  of  money. 

In  another  letter  before  the  engine 
was  bought  they  write  this  : 

If  the  engine  fails  to  do  as  we  represent, 
we  will  refund  money  on  return  of  engine, 
less  freight.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  our 
responsibility  commences  after  the  engine 
is_  paid  for  -  and  it  continues  indefinitely. 
We  are  true  to  our  customers  who  trust 
us.  Some  manufacturers  feel  that  their 
responsibility  ceases  after  the  engine  is 
paid  for.  This  is  our  52d  year  and  were 
we  to  pursue  such  a  policy,  the  existence 
of  the  concern  would  be  short  lived. 


Will  you  tell  me  whether  William  Kauf¬ 
man,  commission  merchant,  326  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York,  is  a  reliable  firm  for  me  to 
ship  my  eggs  to?  F.  J.  e. 

New  York. 

Our  only  experience  with  Mr.  Kauf¬ 
man  has  been  an  effort  to  collect  for  a 
case  of  eggs  shipped  him  by  Leonard 
B.  Smith,  on  July  28,  1908,  by  the 
United  States  Express  Company.  The 
express  company  show  a  copy  of  a  re¬ 
ceipt  by  Kaufman  for  the  shipment.  He 
refuses  to  believe  the  receipt  is  genu¬ 
ine,  and  also  refuses  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
press  office  and  identify  the  receipt. 
The  express  company  refuses  to  take 
the  receipt  to  him,  and  there  you  are. 
Mr.  Smith  is  left  to  whistle  for  his 
money.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has,  however, 
secured  an  assignment  of  the  claim,  and 
has  instructed  attorneys  to  sue  both 
the  express  company  and  William  Kauf¬ 
man  for  the  value  of  the  shipment.  We 
may  not  get  the  money,  but  we  will 
see,  anyway,-  whether  or  not  a  farmer 
has  any  redress  in  such  a  case.  The 
above  inquirer  can  form  his  own  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  shipping 
his  eggs  to  Mr.  Kaufman. 

Can  you  tell  mo  where  I  can  get  any  in¬ 
formation  regarding  co-operative  stores  in 
this  country?  If  you  know  the  location  or 
address  of  any  of ‘them  will  you  give  it  to 
me?  'v.  l.  c. 

New  York. 

We  know  of  no  such  stores  in  this 
country  run  on  good  faith,  except  a 
limited  number  that  have  one  time  and 
another  been  operated  by  the  Grange, 
in  a  limited  way.  1  he  co-operative 
schemes  that  we  have  known  most 
about  because  of  the  publicity  given 
them,  have  been  fakes,  and  usually  fail 
after  the  promoters  have  worked  them 
to  the  finish.  If  anyone  knows  of  a 
co-operative  store  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
about  it. 

Please  inquire  into  the  honesty  and  re¬ 
liability  of  the  St.  Johns  Development 
Company,  1201  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust 
Building.  Chicago,  Ill..  lion.  George  YV. 
Deen.  secretarv  and  treasurer.  They  claim 
to  have  300  farms  in  St.  Johns  Park, 
Florida,  in  10,  20  and  40-acre  tracts,  for 
sale  at  rock-bottom  prices.  a.  c.  t. 

Ohio. 

We  know  something  of  this  section 
of  Florida,  as  some  of  our  staff  own 
a  small  acreage  in  the  section,  but  for 
northern  men  who  wish  to  keep  out  of 
trouble,  we  advise  them  to  leave  the 
proposition  alone. 

I  congratulate  you  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
March  6.  It  is  a  dandy  paper;  contains  a 
lot  of  things  that  I  wanted  to  know  about. 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  paper  that's  giving 
us  the  “uplift”  we  want.  That  one  issue 
Is  worth  the  nrice  of  a  year’s  subscription. 
And  what  a  wide  field  it  covers  iti  a  help¬ 
ful,  practical  and  dependable  way  !  I  dis¬ 
like  to  lay  myself  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
dealing  in  taffy,  and  I  haven't  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  very  sweet  or  tender,  but 
when  I  do  “meet  up”  with  something  that 
satisfies  me  I  do  like  to  say  so.  Heaven 
knows  I  kick  hard  enough  about  the  things 
I  do  not  like.  w.  H.  m. 

Connecticut. 

We  indulge  ourselves  with  this  one 
letter  in  reference  to  the  special  num¬ 
ber  of  March  6.  While  it  is  only  one 
of  many  of  the  same  tone,  this  seems 
to  leave  little  to  be  said  in  approval. 
When  we  saw  the  first  copy  complete 
improvements  occurred  to  us.  We  are, 
seldom  satisfied  with  a  single  issue,  yet 
we  like  to  know  that  our  friends  ap¬ 
preciate  the  efforts  made  to  give  them 
something  really  useful  and  helpful. 

Do  you  think  the  Co-operative  Fruit  As¬ 
sociation,  or  the  Buena  Vista  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company,  of  42  Broadway,  New  York, 
offer  a  safe  proposition  for  investment  ?  R. 

The  co-operative  land  and  transporta¬ 
tion  schemes  that  we  have  ever  known 
are  all  organized  for  one  purpose  only, 
viz. :  to  make  money  for  the  promoters. 
The  fruits  of  the  co-operation  are  all  for 
the  benefit  of  the  promoter;  the  other 
fellow  co-operates  in  paying  the  bills. 
If  people  will  put  their  earnings  into 
such  things  we  cannot  help  them.  Once 
in  the  money  is  gone  forever.  But 
we  warn  you  in  advance. 

In  reply  to  his  inquiry  for  price  on  a 
gasoline  engine  the  Temple  Pump  Com¬ 


And  again  this : 

In  purchasing  an  engine  from  this  com¬ 
pany  you  lake  no  risk  either  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  for  the  future. 

Our  six-horse-power  will  run  a  14-inch 
stone  mill  to  full  capacity.  This  mill 
handles  20  to  25  bushels  of  fine  table  meal 
per  hour.  Foi  Ibis  size  of  engine  you 
should  get  a  28  or  30-inch  saw. 

On  these  representations  and  guaran¬ 
tees,  the  engine  was  purchased  for  $227 ; 
and  remittance  made  in  advance.  The 
engine  arrived  in  April  without  the 
promised  instructions  for  setting  up  and 
operating.  The  directions  were  asked 
for  by  letter  and  forwarded.  By  the 
latter  part  of  June  it  was  mounted  and 
an  effort  made  to  operate  it.  It  is  a 
two-cylinder  engine.  It  ran  tolerably 
well  in  one  cylinder,  but  would  not  go 
at  all  in  the  other.  Mr.  Leonard  re¬ 
ported  this  to  the  company.  They 
wrote  that  there  was  a  short  circuit 
on  that  side,  and  directed  him  to  pack 
the  insulated  stem.  This  was  done, 
yet  it  would  not  go.  This  was  reported, 
the  engine  in  the  meantime  standing 
still  while  letters  were  on  the  way’back 
and  forth  from  Virginia  to  Chicago. 
Then  they  told  him  how  to  test  for 
a  leak  between  valve  chest  and  cylinder, 
and  directed  how  to  pack  to  overcome 
this.  The  leak  was  found  and  packed. 

After  this  Mr.  Leonard  writes; 

I  fooled  along  with  it.  Sometimes  it 
would  start  up  after  cranking  a  dozen 
times  or  more.  Oftener  after  a  half  day 
of  attempting  to  start  it,  I  would  have  to 
give  it  up  without  getting  a  single  explo¬ 
sion.  I  then  wrote  (he  company  to  take 
back  the  engine  and  refund  mv  money. 
They  replied  that  I  must  not  ‘think  of 
doing  so.  as  I  had  a  very  dependable  en¬ 
gine,  and  I  must  study  it  carefully  and 
would  soon  have*  It  going.  I  tried  '  again 
but  it  came  to  a  dead  standstill  and  would 
not  fire  a  shot. 

To  his  next  complaint  they  said  the 
trouble  was  due  to  water  in  the  gaso¬ 
line.  They  also  suggested  that  there 
might  be  a  water  leak  in  the  engine, 
and,  in  fact,  suggested  almost  anything 
and  everything  thaf  could  possibly  cause 
a  gas  engine  to  fail  to  work,  and 
admitted  that  Mr.  Leonard  wrote  clearly 
and  intelligently.  When  he  again  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  return  of  the  engine  they 
first  refused  and  then  instructed  him  to 
return  it  marked  for  repairs  as  that 
would  “reduce  the  freight.”  They 
would  examine  it  and  report  to  him. 
If  defective,  they  would  repair  it  or 
send  another.  He  returned  it,  and 
wrote  that  he  wanted  no  more  to  do  with 
it.  Under  no  circumstances  would  he 
accept  it  or  another  like  it,  and  de¬ 
manded  his  money  less  freight,  as  guar¬ 
anteed  ;  but  they  returned  the  engine 
with  a  draft  for  repairs.  This  he  re¬ 
fused  and  the  engine  is  at  the  depot 
yet.  They  write  now  that  the  only 
trouble  was  from  his  ignorance  and 
carelessness  and  threaten  him  with 
prosecution  for  blackmail. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  took  the  position  that 
since  they  guaranteed  the  engine,  they 
must  demonstrate  that  it  would  do  the 
work  as  promised  by  sending  a  man 
to  run  the  engine.  If  he  succeeded 
in  operating  it  Mr.  Leonard  was  to  pav 
his  expenses.  If  he  failed,  they  were 
to  bear  the  expenses,  remove  the  en¬ 
gine  and  refund  the  purchase  price.  They 
also  refused  this  proposition  and  ac¬ 
cused  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  prejudice,  and 
made  some  statements  about  blackmail 
that  we  will  refer  to  later.  For  the 
present  we  would  like  to  know  how 
farmers  generally  would  interpret  such 
a  guarantee,  and  what  they  would  ex¬ 
pect  under  the  circumstances. 

I  would  like  to  know  about  the  New 
Era  Gold  Extraction  Company,  52  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  operating  the  New  Era 
Dredge  and  Shovel  system.  r.  r. 

The  less  you  know  about  gold  mining 
propositions  the  better  it  will  be  for 
you.  Many  of  them  are  organized,  not 
to  mine  gold,  but  to  sell  stock,  which 
costs  only  the  expense  of  printing,  and 
is  seldom  worth  the  price  of  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  printed.  Leave  them 
alone.  j.  j.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  PEKIN  DUCKS,  wim^ Rock^, a white awyd 

andoites;  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  IVkin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15,00  per  101).  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $6.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Peklns,  $1.50  for  10,  $8. Oil  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2  60  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  the  right  kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous.  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care.  Our  Eggs 
hatch  strong  chicks  that  live  and  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

90  Per  Cent.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 

Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

250acrosof  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.W. Leghorns. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Mating  List  will  be  Sent  on  Request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

on  BIG  BARRED  n„r)  IB  OF  COWELL’S 
tuP.  ROCK  CKLS.“/,t/  200-EGG  STRAIN 

*2.00  and  *3.00.  Eggs  in  any  number  from  free 
range  stock.  The  oldest  flock  in  the  world. 

W.  A.  SHERMAN,  -  -  Vienna,  Va. 

Shipping  point,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 

1  Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 

I  ancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes. storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals.  " i, \ y.  \  siaukensen. 

Dept,  IO,  Phoasuntry  ,V  (lame  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 

A  FTFR  YFAR<s  of  experimenting,  I  am  firmly  of 
ni  i  lii  l  LHlid  the  opinjon  that  ttie  Rhode 
Island  Red  fowl  is  the  best  for  dual-purpose,  eggs 
and  meat.  By  mating  and  crossing  I  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  stock  that  are  really  handsome.  Rose 
comb  only.  Send  me  $2.01)  for  15  eggs. 

RYERSON  W.  JENNINGS,  Oresco,  Penna. 

BAnGiYIN  SALE 

W.  ROCK,  R.  1.  REDS. 

Line  bred,  trap  nested  stock. 

M a ple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

FRR  F~®'  C'  W,lit0  Leghorn  Pullets,  Mch. 

IUII  OdL_  and  Apr.  hatch.  Heavy  laying  strain. 
Bred  to  standard.  $1.50.  Eggs  for  hatching  $5.00  per 
100.  Ridgewood  Poultry  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  O.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

Woodlands  Farm 

Breeding  Stock.  Eggs  forHatchlng  from  our  famous 
trap-nested  stock.  Circular  free.  Box  D,  Iona.  N.  J 

RED  RARY  thicks  15e  each.  $15  per  100.  Book 
,ILU  orders  now.  World's  Best  R.  I. 

Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock,  eggs.  Cornish  Farms,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  forHatcbing  from  700  mature  birds.  Bred  for 
vigor  and  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  BICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALK— White  Wyandotte  Eggs  to  hatch, 
f  Prices— $1  25  per  15,  $2.50  per  50,  $5.00  per  100. 

E.  F  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

lA/RIGHT’S  Wliite  Wyandotte  Winners— 

I*  Eggs  $4.00  per  100;  Baby  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordviile,  N.  Y. 

COGS  $1.00  per  15,  $2.00  per  TO.  From  Thoroughbred 

L  brahmas,  Rocl:s,  Wyandottes.  Reds,  Leghorns,  S.  llam- 
urgs.  14  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K.  31  011  It,  Ooopershurg,  l’a. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cheap, 
U  bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Fa. 

1/ AH  AISTYNE  S  S.  &  R.C.R.I.  REDS.— Eggs  for  hatching 

I  $0  and  S8  per  K)0:  $1.5o  and  $2  per  setting.  Breeding 
ekls.  $2  to  $5.  Edw.Van  Alstyue  &  Son, Kinderhook, N.Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  AND  PET  STOCK 

1  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— All  varieties  of  Standard 
Bred  Poultry.  We  Breed  for  Eggs  and  Vigor. 
Eggs  in  Large  Quantities  and  at  Short  Notice. 

AD  BEST  POULTRY — Eggs  or  stock, 

■tu  Write  your  wants.  I  will  save  you  monev.  Big  cata¬ 
log  10c.  JOIIN  El.  HEATWOLE,  Box  A,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

1A/ILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  Eor  Sale. 

*  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens  and 
eggs  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Satis¬ 
faction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  R.  1,  Belleville,  Pa. 

RIANT  STRAIN  BRONZE  TURKEY EGGS 

U — $3.00  per  10.  K.  C.  K.I.  Bed  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Rrnn7P  TlirlfPVC  Stock  and  Eggs  in  Season- 
DIUI14C  I  limeys.  c  ADKLL  KAYNEK,Lockport.N.Y- 

CLAY.  AY  HITE  WYANDOTTES — Guarantee  satis- 
O  faction  and  eggs  75  per  cent  fertile.  15  $1.00,  100  $5.00. 

W.  E.  SHOEMAKER.  Laceyville,  Pa. 

Ponltrymen— Send  10c.  forour  1 909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  3.r>  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, l'a. 


Nourishing,  clean;  fowls  and  chicksl 
thrive  on  them.  We  carry  a  big  line  ofl 
poultry  and  pigeon  supplies.  Boob-I 
let  and  unique  souvenir  FREE.  Write! 
now  before  they’re  all  gone. 

Taylor  Bro«.,  Dept.  M,  Camden,  X..T.  | 


ISS'Egg  Incubator 
and  Brooder 


If  ordered  together  we 
send  both  for  $10 
pay  freight.  Well 
made,  hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incnbator  Co., 
Box  SO,  Bacine,  Wis. 

—  — 


r— World's  Record— 

for  hatching,  and  648  first 

prizes  won  by  the 

Reliable  Incubator 

Perfect  ventilating,  double  hont- 
5  ngsvstem. inside  heater, and  aut.o- 
_  mntic  regulator-agreat  fuel  saver 

Send  today  for  FREE  Poultry  Book  —  valuable 
information  on  poultry  raising  and  incubutors. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Box  D  1  l,Quincy,llI. 


Greider’s 
Book 
On  Poultry 


Concise,  practical.  How 
to  make  money  witli  poul¬ 
try :  information  as  to  , 
buildings,  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases, 
etc.  Fifteen  at- 1 
tractive  chromos ; 

sixty  prominent  varieties.  10c  poslpaid. ' 

Fine,  pure-bred  stock  and  eggs  at  low 
prices.  GKEIDER’S  GERMtCII>F.-a 
sure  preventive  and  an  excellent  disin- 1 
fe.cta.nt.  B.  H.  CREIDER,  Rheems,  Pa. 


Cornell  University 

(EXPERIMENT  STATION) 

GASOLINE 
BROODER  HEATER 

Does  the  work  of  four 
kerosene  lamo  heated 
brooders,  with  less  cost 
for  fuel  and  one-quarter 
the  labor.  Raises  bet- 
^  ter,  healthier  chicks 
because  the  air  in  the  house  and  hover  is 
always  pure.  Heater  is  simple— runs  for 
days  without  attention— no  soot,  no  lamps 
to  trim.  With  the  heater  we  furnish  free 
complete  set  of  plans  for  building  tho  fa¬ 
mous  “A”  type  brooder  house  as  above,  and 
tell  how  to  attach  heater  to  it  and  how  to 
operate.  Trap  Nests,  Dry  Feed  Hoppers, 
etc.,  a  specialty.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.. 

Dept.  A.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  U.  8.  A. 


MORE  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav. 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN’^  latest  model 

w  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat ’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Mlliord,  Mud 


Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 

Just  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  brings  prices  on  all  sizes 
of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators 

and  Brooders  —  guaranteed  to 
hatch  highest  percentage  of  eggs. 

Liberal  Free  Trial  Plan.  Best 
Incubator  Proposition  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Company,  Box  87 *  Racine,  Wi*, 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

The  Breed  (hat  Pays  is  the  Breed  that  Lays 

WINTER  EGGS 

Average  egg  yield  1st  Jan  ,  40  per  cent.,  Feb.  26tb, 
t>5  to  70  per  cent.  700  breeders  and  layers.  Eggs 
$1.00  per  15,  $3.00  per  60,  $5.00  per  100. 

GEO.  FKOST, 

I’ineliurst  Poultry  Farm,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


LARGE,  STRONG.  FARM  RAISED  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerels,  especially  well  adapt 
ed  to  uti'ity  purposes,  $3.50;  fancy  breeders  $5  each. 
Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Box  411,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Buff  ORPINGTON  EGGS  for  hatching,  great 
laying  strain.  Pen  beaded  by  a  Blue  Ribbon 
Cockerel.  $l.uO  per  setting  of  13.  Address 

G.  H.  CARRIER,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Pure  Bred  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs. 
Stamp.  MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER,  Rodman,  New  York. 


Fine  Strain  White  Wynndottes— Eggs  for  hatching 
75c.  per  15,  $1.00  per  100.  Free  range.  FRANK  M. 
BRIWA,  ill  Warren  St.,  Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS — Barred  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  both  combs;  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  single  combs:  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas;  eggs,  $1.00,  15,  $5.00,  100.  Address 

F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Hiverdale,  N.  J. 


S.  and  R,  C,  R,  I.  REDS'B&f0;c?-sS!™: 

ORCHARD  HOME  FARM,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Excellent  laying 
strain.  Eggs  $1.00  for  15.  Address 

STEPHAN  KARL,  Milford,  Conn. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties. 
I  Good  stock,  Eggs  15  $1.00;  10,  $2.00.  Catalogue. 

H.  K.  MOHR,  Route  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;S.C.  R.  I. 

Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


If  You  Keep  Poultry  For  Profit 

KEEP  THE  BEST 

Buy  your  stock  of 

S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Box  2  B,  Yardley,  Pa. 

THEY  HAVE  BRED  UTILITY  BIRDS  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

Their  efforts  have  crowned  them  with 

SUCCESS 

Write  for  their  1909  Booklet.  It  is  sent  free. 


1909. 
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Killing  Quack  Grass. 

Quack  is  Dot  to  be  despised  as  hay,  if 
cut  early,  before  it  gets  tough ;  but  if  C.  S., 
page  163,  will  plow  this  land  early,  and 
harrow  often  and  deeply,  taking  pains  to 
do  this  on  a  sunny  day,  if  possible,  in  the 
morning,  so  the  sun  can  scorch  the  roots, 
I  think  he  could  subdue  the  quack,  as  well 
as  other  weeds  by  buckwheat  seeding  time. 
It  will  do  no  good  to  harrow  quack  just 
as  a  rain  is  commencing.  I  have  followed 
this  method  on  my  sandy  and  gravelly  soil, 
in  sowing  buckwheat,  with  good  success, 
although  I  have  not  tried  to  seed  to  grass 
with  buckwheat.  Last  year  I  used  the 
same  method  on  a  small  piece  near  the 
house,  which  was  badly  rooted  with  quack, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  dry  spell  at  just  the 
right  time,  practically  exterminated  the 
quack  in  time  to  plant* kidney  beans. 

Cato,  N.  Y.  __________  J.  a.  j. 

Apples  for  Montana. 

A  good  selection  would  be  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  Duchess,  Wealthy  and  Alexander, 
the  latter  being  the  most  profitable  market 
variety,  growing  well  both  in  grass  and 
clean  culture,  and  needing  no  thinning.  It 
stays  well  on  tree  while  Wealthy  falls. 
Belleflower  is  not  a  success,  the  Fameuse 
family  suceeding  the  best  of  the  Winter 
apples,  Snow,  McIntosh  and  Shiawassee 
Beauty.  A  local  strain  of  the  latter  is 
grown  here  that  is  the  best  in  tree  and 
fruit  of  the  family,  name  “Missoula.”  For 
a  late  keeper  we  are  not  so  decided. 
Bethel’  Spy,  Rome  Beauty,  Delaware  Red 
and  Ben  Davis  are  onlv  partly  a  success.  I 
am  inclined  to  favor  old  Ben  myself.  This 
year  it  ripened  up  in  good  shape,  but  does 
not  do  so  every  year.  Some  day  we  will 
originate  a  Winter  apple  for  ourselves.  We 
have  tried  over  200  varieties  only  to  dis¬ 
card.  Wealthy.  Alexander  and  McIntosh 
are  our  three  market  varieties  all  through 
the  mountain  country,  h.  c.  b.  colville. 


ANSWER 

This  Ad  and  Set  My  Big  FREE  Book  and  San  $50 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  In 
the  world— My  price  has  made  it — Save  dealer  Jobber 
and  catalog  house  protit.  No  such  prloa  aa  I  make 
on  this  high  grade  spreader  has  ever  bean  made 
before  In  all  manure  spreader  history.  Here’s  the 
secret  and  reason :  1  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  26,000  guantity  and  pay  the  freight  right  to 
your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual  material, 
labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enormous 
quantity  on  • 

GALLOWAY 

Get  my  bran  new  proposition  with  proof — lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  first  class  spreader,  with  my 
agreement’to  pay  you  back  your  money  after  you 
try  it  12  months  If  It's  nota  paying  Investment. 

How's  that  for  a  proposition!  If  I  did  not  have 
best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer. 

20,000  farmers  have  stamped  tbelr  O.  K.  on  It. 

They  all  tried  it  SO  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you 
to  try  it — 30  DAYS  FREE.  Five  Sixes — Including 
New  Complete  Steel  Gear  Spreader — 70-bu.  Size. 

Drop  me  a  postal,  and  say— "Calloway,  sand  me 
yaur  new  proposition  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  direct  from  your  factory," 

Nobody  can  beat  It.  Freight 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  Prepaid 


Fits 
Your 
Own 
Wafcon 


TRIM  YOUR  TREES  FROM  THE  GROUND 


By  using  the  New  Ideal  (draw  cut)  Pruning  Saw  with  extension 
handle  f>  and  12  ft.  NO  CLIMBING.  Great  labor  saver.  Lead¬ 
ing  orchardists  use  them,  aa  double  the  work  can  be  done  and 
produce  better  shaped  tree.  Made  of  the  best  saw  steel,  cuts 
like  a  razor,  weiglia  only  2  lbs.  Price  complete  $1.50,  without 
handle  $1.25,  prepaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Order  to¬ 
day.  Circulars  free.  Address 

THE  IDEAL  PRUNING  SAW  CO.  Dept.  I>,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It.  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Bteel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Bu  88.  Quiscj.  Itt. 

Have  RunningWater 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else,  If 
there's  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 


Power  Specialty  Co.’s 


Free  Book  about  Rifo  and  F  on  tar 
Hydraulic  Kama  will  tall  you  bow 
easy,  simple  and  inexpensive  it  le.  Rams 
pump  water  to  any  height.  They  pump 
water  by  water  power.  No  trouble  or  ox* 
f  penne  to  maintain.  Writo  Today  (<t 
FREE  BOOK  of  auggeationa. 

MWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  Ill  Broadway,  New  York  Cltl 


1  A  EASTER  POST  CARDS  1  A  — 

AO  Direct  from  Mfrs.  Elegant  silk  finish,  A vr 
—  beautiful  colors  and  designs,  deeply  ern-  ■ 
bossed.  Catalog  free.  Star  Port  Card  Co.,  126  80.  8th  St., Phil. 


SC.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  CHEAP. 

•  Bred  to  lay  strains.  Net-son  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Rp  D  I  DCnC  •  Best  Winter  Layers  on  earth 
t  III  111  I,  liCUo  •  Eggs  only  $1.25  for  15  to  $6.00 
per  100.  GEORGE  L.  GILLINGHAM,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


WHITE FLYMOUTHS-exclnsivoly  trap-nested, 
bred  to  lay.  Eggs  from  best  pens  $2  for  15;  inen- 
bator  eggs $6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


U/HITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  — Pure  Ftahel  Strain.  FEggg  from 
If  tested  layers  $l  per  15,  $5  per  100  (live  dollars).  75  per  cent, 
fertility  guaranteed.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LF.GHORNS-^Ttefo^a^ne§: 

CHAS.  J.  LISK.  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  BULL  CALVES,  three  for 
sale,  two  to  four  months  old,  from  extra  good 
dairy  strain.  Grandsons  of  Hector  No.  2191,  imported 
from  Switzerland.  C.  F.  MAPES,  Mapes,  N.  Y. 

WD  MINTO-Bred  Tor  Beauty  and  Utility. 

■  f  ■  DUllKu  Pullets,  $2.00  to  $3.00;  Eggs  SI. 00  per 
IS  and  $3.00  per  15.  Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  K.  I.  Hods.  Eggs 
$1.00  per  13.  31.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD  Pure  Buff  Rock  Eggs 
for  hatching.  75c.  per  setting,  $1.00  per  hundred. 
Stock  farm  raised.  Satisfaction  Guraanteed.  Address 
HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fairraount,  N.  J. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  i.  REDS 

200 egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  $5.00  per  100;  $1.50  per  13. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM, 
BERLIN,  ....  MASS. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  but  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  area  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Address  :  THE  J.  A.  A  I.  A.  8., 

174  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED— C  .'on pie  wants  position  on  gentleman’s 
place.  Man  thoroughly  experienced  in  farming  and 
care  of  stock  and  poultry,  wife  good  cook. 

“COUPLE,”  care  of  Thk  Rural  New-Yorkkr 


A  yonng  man  25,  with  several  years  farming  ex¬ 
perience,  is  willing  to  give  services  for  coining 
season  for  a  good  home  and  small  salary.  Apply  in 
writing,  J.M.S.,Koom90U,  20  Vesey  St., New  York  City 


WANTED— Shredded  corn  stalks  in  bales.  Quote 
by  the  ton.  Sinclair  Smith, 602  5thSt., Brooklyn, N.Y 


WANTED  BY  APRIL  207,?,“?i^‘£p'SS& 

couple  (  preferably  married  and  no  children  ),  on 
gentleman’s  large  country  place;  man  to  care  tor 
garden,  lawn,  poultry,  cow.  drive  to  station,  and  be 
generally  useful;  woman  to  act  as  housekeeper  and 
do  general  housework  (all  modern  improvements  in 
house  and  but  one  in  family).  Pleasant  and  com¬ 
fortable  home  for  right  people.  Wages$50  a  month 
and  board.  Give  age,  nationality,  previous  experi¬ 
ence  and  references  to  LLOYD  SMITH,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  or  56  William  Street,  New  York. 


MILK  ROUTE  TO  LET 

Claranet  Farm  stocked  with  Jerseys  and  well 
equipped,  adjoining  borough  line  and  supplying 

IfVAlir  /v _ _  principal  trade  of  Smethport,  Pa., with  milk,  cream, 

KNOlY  Your  Wciflhts  Don  t  Guess  and  ice  cream,  will  be  let  for  money  rent  or  on 
—  -  ■  -  shares  to  capable,  honest  and  sober  man.  Refer¬ 

ences  must  be  first  class.  Apply  to 

ELISHA  K.  KANE,  Kusbequa,  Pa. 


The  successful  farmer  of  to-day  KNOWS  the  exact 
weight  of  the  supplies  he  purchases-,  he  KNOWS  to  a 
certainty  how  much  the  products  weigh  that  he  sells. 

Accurate  weights  are  a  big,  vital  feature  in  profit¬ 
able  fanning.  Public  scales  are  expensive,  unreliable 
and  often  situatedatadistance.but  every  farmer  can 
be  sure  of  perfect  accuracy  if  he  owns  an 

OSGOOD 

PITLESS  SCALE 

These  Scales  are  absolutely  reliable— warranted  so: 
every  farmer  can  now  afford  one. 

Prices  range  from  $45  to  $80. 

Catalogue  illus¬ 
trates  many  styles 
of  scales  and  con¬ 
tains  valuable 
scale  informa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  it. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO 
Box  157,  Binghamton, N.Y, 

CAST  IRON  HOG  AND  POULTRY  TROUGHS 

from  factory  to  Stockman  and  Farmer;  no  profit  to 
divy  up;  capacity  about  2  gallons  per  foot,  in  lengths  of 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  feet,  any  length  at  33  cents  per  foot. 
Write  for  general  Stock  and  Hog  Trough  Circular. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  -  BelleviUe,  Pa. 

TUNIS  SHEEP— Both  Sexes, 

Write  your  wants  and  let  me  quote  you  prices. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON, 

Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


THE  NEW  YORK 
FARMER’S  HOG 
Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Yonng  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Hothouse  Lambs, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


P LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipmentto  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  I  louse  in  New  York.  list.  1S38.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  It  WOODWARD,  302  «reenwl«li  St.,  .%.  Y. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

without  a  cast 
DON’T 

- —  — — —  not  Mtlified 

after  uiinr  the  bicycle  10  day*. 

DO  HOT  BUY 

»t  any  price  until  you  receive  our  leteet 
art  catalogs  illuitratinc  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  end  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

nUC  PPUT  I*  it  will  cott  you  to 
wilt  WLH  |  write  a  portal  and  every. 
thin(  will  be  rent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  tot  much  valuable  la. 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
-  -  TIRES.  Coaster-Brakes,  Bull*. 

up-Wheele  and  all  lundriea  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  GO.  OeptB80,  CHICAGO 

Western  Canada  the  Pennant  Winner 

“The  Last  Best  West” 

The  Government  of  Canada  now  gives  to 
every  Actual  Settler  1 60  Acres  of 
Wheat-Growing*  Land  FREE 
and  an  additional  1  60  acres 
at  only  $3.00  an  acre. 

Tlie  800,000  contented  American 
settlers  making  their  homes  in 


Western  Canada 

give  the  beat  evidence  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  that  country.  They  are  be¬ 
coming  rich,  growing  from  25  to 

50  bushels  wheat  to  the  acre. 
60  to  HO  bushels  oats  and  45  to  60 
bushels  barley,  besides  having  splendid 
herds  of  cuttle  raised  on  tho  prairie  grass. 
Dairying  In  an  Important  Industry. 

Tho  crop  of  1908  still  keeps  Western  Canada 
in  the  lead.  Tho  world  will  soon  look  to  it  as 
its  food-producer. 

“Tho  thing  which  most  impressed  us  was 
the  magnitude  of  tho  country  Plat  is  available 
for  agricultural  purposes." — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Correspondence,  1908. 

Low  Bailway  Rates,  good  schools  and 
churches,  markets  convenient,  prices  the 
highest,  climate  perfect.  Lands  are  for  sale 
by  Railway  and  land  Companies.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  and  maps  sent  free.  For  Railway 
Rates  and  other  information  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
OX  to  the  authorized  Canadian  Government  Agt. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ran  Oil  C— Farm  186  acres,  nine  room  house, 
run  OHLC  three  barns  32x40,  with  basement 
and  eighteen  cow  stalls,  26x36  and  20x20,  sheep 
house,  nice  orchard.  Brice,  $3,500. 

_ HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Vineland,  N.  ,J.  Fruit  Farm. 

5  ACRES  FRUITED  TO  250  PEACH,  PEAR, 
plum,  and  apple  trees;  also  berries  and  grapes;  an 
ideal  place  for  poultry:  one  minute’s  waik  to  rail¬ 
road  station;  hourly  trains  to  Phila.;  attractive  2- 
s  ory  house.  7  rooms;  chicken  house  and  work  shop; 
only  $1950;  part  cash  and  easy  terms;  see  picture 
page  12,  March  Bulletin  of  Farm  Bargains;  copy 
free.  Dept.  1099,  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Land  Title 
Bldg..  Phila.,  Pa.,  or  47  West  34th  8t.,  New  York. 

Farm  for  Sale 

Insurance,  $2,700.  Price,  $2,200. 

75  ACRES;  productive  soil,  income  last  year  $1000;  ten 
minntes  walk  to  village,  tine  lot  fruit,  large  barn  30x40; 
12-room  residence  all  furnished,  tools  and  machinery 
included  for  only  $2200,  part  cash  and  easy  terms.  For 
full  description  and  traveling  instructions  see  page  5, 
“Strout’fl  March  Bulletin,"  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
Book  1099,  University  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  RIDGE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Best  325  acre  farm  in  N.  Y.  State.  No  waste  land. 
Nota  poor  knoll.  125  acres  of  bearing  orchards; 
cron  of  apples  in  a  single  year,  6000  bbls.  Ample 
buildings  in  fine  repair.  Abundant  water.  One 
mile  to  school  and  church,  two  miles  to  depot. 
R.  F.  1).  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Address 

J.  S.  WOODWARD,  Loekport,  New  York. 

Farm  for  Sale 

*4200  YEAR’S  RECEIPTS.  PRICE,  *6600 

Rare  bargain  on  very  easy  terms  in  productive 
200  acre  Madison  Co.  farm.  For  picture  of  large 
2-story  residence  and  splendid  barns,  list  of  crops 
sold  and  complete  description  see  page  5  “February 
Bulletin,”  just  out,  copy  free.  E.  A.  ST  ROUT  CO., 
Book  1099,  University  lilock,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

On  page  6  you  will  find  full  description  and 
picture  of  buildings  on  fine  fruit  and  dairy  farm  of 
50  acres,  sacrificed  by  aged  feeble  owner  for  $1500, 
STRUCT,  Syracuse. 


Clip  Your  Horses  in  the  Spring 

It  Pays— Clipped  horses  look  better,  feel  better  and  do  better  work— Clip 

With  the  Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machine 

The  only  ball  bearing  clipping  machine  made.  Do  not  buy  a  frail,  cheaply  constructed 
clipping  machine  that  will  last  you  only  a  season  or  two,  and  give  trouble  all 
the  time.  Every  gear  in  this  machine  is  cut  from  solid  steel  bar  and  made  file 
hard.  They  all  run  in  an  oil  bath,  so  friction  and  wear  are  practi¬ 
cally  done  away  with.  It  turns  easier,  clips  faster,  and  lasts  longer- 
than  any  other  clipping  machine  made. 

We  Guarantee  it  for  Twenty-Five  Years 

Price  all  complete,  only  $7.50.  Get  It  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2.00 
andwewillshipC.O.D.forbalance.  Write  forourbig  free  catalog. 

Try  this  machine  out  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine  on  the1 
_  .market,  at  any  price,  if  this  is  not  worth  three  times  as  much,  send 
It  back  at  our  expense  both  ways,  we  willrefund  every  cent  you  paid.  Send  today. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY,  143  LaSalle  Avenue,  Chicago 


Buy  a  Freight-Paid^”^ 

A  rig  laid-down  at  YOUR  railroad  station.  You  know  the  exact  cost — no 
figuring— no  guessing — easy  to  compare  prices  with  your  home  dealer — 
no  chance  for  argument.  The  buying  simplified  and  with  it  Ward  Quality. 

Genuine  hickory  kt-inch  wheels.  Long-distance  axles.  Oil-tempered,  Elliptic  springs.  Steel  Bailey  loop.  Full 
under-circle  anti-rattling  fifth  wheel.  Double-braced,  full  ironed  hickory  reaches.  24-inch  hurdwood  frame 
body.  Triple-braced,  solid  panel  seat  back.  Auto  high  seat  sides.  Special  “Ward”  seat  ironing.  Leather  quarter 
top.  Heavy  rubber  side  curtains.  Solid  board  boot.  Steel  frame  leather  dash.  Double-braced  hiekorv  shafts. 

Body  painted  black,  all  hand  work.  Gear  Brewster  green,  red  or  blue,  all  hand  work.  Auto  cloth  upholstering. 

Furnished  complete  with  carpet,  storm  apron,  side  curtains,  anti-rattlers.  Warranty  Against  Defects  and 
a  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction,  at  the  prices  named  below.  Delivered  at  your  railroad  rt  Qff 

Station.  Order  No.  J  111— Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio . . .  wl.t/o 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Maine.  Maryland,New  York,  Cl  -iff 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  R.  Island,  Tenn.,  Virginia,  W. Virginia  and  Vermont, 


S 


Missouri,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  . 


. *53.00 


Is  there  any  good  reason  why  one  or  more  middlemen  should  come  between  the  manufacturer 
of  vehicles  and  the  user?  The  actual  value  of  a  buggy  whether  it  is  made  in  our  factory  or  any 
factory  anywhere  is  the  manufacturer’s  cost.  Anything  over  that  is  too  much  except  a  rea-  ; 
sonabie  and  fair  profit  to  the  factory.  Is  not  that  so  Y  Oflt  factory  la  exclusively  fori 
users  and  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  where  the  entire  out  put  Is  shipped  [ 
direct.  We  are  saving  our  customers  from  25  to  40  per  cent  on  every  vehicle  purchased. 

We  want  you  to  know  the  real  facts  about  our  rigs.  We  waut  to  send  you  free,  a  copy  of  our  ] 
large,  new,  SPECIAL  VEHICLE  CATALOCII  E  just  off  the  press.containing  the  most  open, 
frank,  d  own-under-the-paint  description  of  vehicle  work  ever  put  out  by  a  vehicle  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  prices  are  the  lowest  ever  known  on  first-class  work. 

Our  methods  are  fully  explained — our  Warranty  against  defects— our  absolute  Guarantee  of 
Satisfaction.  300,000  copies  ready  for  distribution.  Write  today,  sure.  You  eunnot  afford  to  be 
without  it.  No  trouble  to  answer  questions. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Washington  Streets 


95 


Delivered  to 
your  station 
In  Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Michigan 
and  Ohio. 


Chicago 


y  Write  tor 
Prices  to 
Your  Station 
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HUMOROUS 


Professor  (to  his  aged  cook)  :  “You 
have  now  been  twenty-five  vears  in  my 
service,  Regina.  As  a  reward  for  your 
faithfulness  I  have  decided  to  name  the 
hug  I  recently  discovered  after  you.” — 
Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 

Returning  Husband — “  Oh,  and  I 
say,  Laura,  before  I  left  town,  Mrs 
Hugh  Wilson  gave  me  three  enormous 
pears  for  you.  I  ate  one  in  the  train 
sat  on  another,  and  gave  the  third  away 
Don’t  forget  to  write  and  thank  her !’: 
— Punch. 

“I  was  just  reading  of  a  man  who 
has  a  hen  that  can  sing;  another  man 
has  a  hen  which  whistles  and  imitates 
various  birds.”  “I  don’t  care  for  these 
vaudeville  hens.  A  hen  should  stick  to 
the  legit,  and  lay  eggs.” — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

The  New  Tenant:  “And  the  last 
owner,  Donald,  you  say  tried  to  in¬ 
troduce  nightingales  on  the  estate?” 
Donald:  “Aye,  sir,  he  did,  indeed;  but 
they  wouldna  stay.  Ye’ll  no  ken,  may¬ 
be,  the  nichtingale  winna  stay  in  Scot¬ 
land.”  The  New  Tenant:  “Is  that  so? 
Can’t  acquire  the  accent,  I  suppose.” — 
London  Opinion. 

“Do  you  think  that  Miss  Kidder  was 
having  fun  with  me?”  asked  Chawley. 
“Well,  old  chap,  give  me  the  details,” 
was  Awthur’s  response.  “You  see,  I 
had  my  bull  terrier  with  me.  And  I 
said  to  her,  ‘That  dog  knows  as  much 
as  I  do.’  And  she  said,  ‘Don’t  you  think 
four  dollars  and  a  half  was  too  much 
to  pay  for  him?’” — Cleveland  Leader. 

“Now  that  you  have  become  so 
wealthy,”  said  the  millionaire’s  friend, 
“do  you  find  that  people  bother  you 
with  begging  letters?”  “They  write 
’em,”  answered  the  magnate,  “but  they 
don’t  bother  me.  I  get  about  200  a  day. 
They  all  enclose  stamps  for  a  reply, 
and  I  have  my  secretary  answer  on 
postal  cards,  encouraging  them  to  write 
again.  Every  little  bit  helps.” — Cleve¬ 
land  Leader. 

From  the  dark  kitchen  there  eman¬ 
ated  a  series  of  thumps  and  angry  ex¬ 
clamations.  Jones  was  looking  for  the 
cat.  “Pa!”  called  tie  son  from  the 
stairway.  “Go  to  bed  and  let  me  alone,” 
blurted  Jones.  “I’ve  just  barked  my 
shins.”  “Pa!”  insisted  Tommy,  after 
a  moment’s  silence.  “Well,  what  is 
it?  Didn’t  I  tell  }’Oii  to  keep  quiet?” 

“I — I  didn’t  hear  your  shins  bark.” 
And  the  next  moment  Tommy  was  be¬ 
ing  pursued  by  an  angry  sire  with  a 
hard  hair  brush. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

It  was  in  the  hotel  of  a  Western  min¬ 
ing  town  that  the  New  England  guest, 
registering  in  the  office,  heard  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  loud  yells.  “What  in  the  world 
is  that — a  murder  going  on  up-stairs?” 
he  demanded.  “No,”  said  the  clerk,  as 
he  slammed  the  book  and  lounged  to¬ 
ward  the  stairs.  “It’s  the  spring  bed 
up  in  Number  Five.  That  tenderfoot 
up  there  don’t  get  the  hang  of  it,  and 
every  few  days  he  gets  one  o’  the 
spiral  springs  screwed  into  him  like  a 
shirt-stud.  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  go  i  n, 
if  there  ain’t  anything  more  I  can  do 
for  you  for  a  few  minutes.” — Youth’s 
Companion. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fadi ng,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  Cure  for  Leaky  Roofs 


DON’T  waste  time  trying  to 
patch  a  leaky  roof !  A  roof 
which  leaks  in  one  place  is 
generally  on  the  verge  of  leaking  in 
many  other  places . 

The  cheapest  method  of  repair  is 
to  cover  the  whole  roof  with 
Amatite.  Amatite  costs  so  little  that 
the  entire  job  can  frequently  be 
done  for  the  expense  of  caring  for  a 
leak}'  root.  After  the  old  roof  is 
covered  with  Amatite  you  will  have 
no  further  worry  or  expense. 

Most  ready  roofings  require  a  coat 
of  paint  every  two  years  to  keep 
them  in  order.  But  Amatite  is  not 
the  ordinary  kind  of  Ready  Roofing. 
Amatite  has  a  real  mineral  surface, 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  Coal  Tar 
Pitch  waterproofing.  This  surface 
resists  the  attacks  of  the  elements  like 
a  stone  wall.  It  demands  no  ad¬ 


ditional  protection  or  covering,  such 
as  a  coat  of  paint. 

Buying  Amatite  is  the  same  as 
buying  an  ordinary  ready  roofing 
with  an  agreement  from  the  dealer  to 
keep  it  painted  free  of  charge.  Such 
an  agreement  on  the  ordinary  roofing 
would  double  its  value.  You  prac¬ 
tically  get  such  an  agreement  with 
every  roll  of  Amatite;  yet  the  price  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
kind. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address, 
and  we  will  forward  you  by  return 
mail  a  free  sample  of  Amatite,  and 
you  can  see  how  tough,  durable  and 
substantial  it  is.  Write  to-day  to 
nearest  office. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  New 
Orleans,  Kansas  City. 


We  Ship  for  Examination 
and  A  pproval 

guaranteeing  safe  deli  ;ory,  and  also  to  save 
you  money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to 
style,  quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Large 
Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


LOOK 

AT  THIS  FRAME. 

IT  MAKES  THE 

ADMIRAL 

DO 

BETTER  WORK 
WITH 

LESS  EFFORT 
THAN  ANY 
OTHER  MOWER 


Top  View  of  The  Admiral  Frame 


THE  ONLY  MOWER  FRAME  ALLOW¬ 
ING  GENUINE  UNDERDRAFT 

Freely  suspended  on  the  main  axle,  not  rigidly  connected  with  the 
pole,  its  front  side,  from  balance-wheel  to  main-shoe,  rises  and  falls 
with  the  cutter-bar,  the  pitman  angle  never  changing.  Results:  balance- 
wheel  safely  carried  lower  than  on  rigid-frame  mowers,  pitman  thrust 
more  direct  and  powerful,  wear  and  tear  at  main-shoe  greatly  reduced. 
Cramping  and  binding  of  pitman  an  impossibility.  Vibration  of  gearing 
not  carried  through  pole  to  horses’  necks.  The  driver  is  not  annoyed 
by  the  vibration  as  on  other  mowers.  Plave  our  dealer  explain  this 
as  well  as  the  many  other  valuable  features  of  the  Admiral.  If  you  don’t 
know  his  address,  write  ns.  Get  illustrated  catalog. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING 
AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 

BOX  508  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  INDEPENDENT  MANUFACTURER  OF  HARVESTING  MACHINES 


ELKHART  BUGGIES 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest 
riding  buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

For  TLiirty  Six  Years 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers 
in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively/ 


With  ■*t***^- 1 

■/ta  jipil 


American 
Saw 
Mill 


This  simple,  light  runnin? 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  you.  If  you 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don’t  let  your  engine  lie  idle. 

124-Page  Book,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

1582  t  erminal  BuildlDgs,  New  York 


Unlimited  Wealth  May  Be  Yours 


below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  deposits 
of  coal,  oil,  gas,  ores 
or  metals.  The  surest 
and  most  economical 
way  todetermine  what 
the  ground  contains 
is  by  means  of  the 

“American” 
Coring  Machine 

which  will  removoa 

>2^-  - -  core  of  any  size,  any 

■'MT  depth,  thru  any  kind  of  shale  or  rock 
formation  cheaper  titan  by  any  other 
method.  Our  now  catalog  describes  every  method 
of  well  sinking  and  mineral  prospecting — FREE. 

The  American  Well  Works,  omce  &  work.,  Aurora,  III. 

First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

P.  Aubeck,  (Export)  4  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  WAGON  BOXES, 


Fits  tiny  farm  wagon.  May  be  used  for  hauling 
any  commodity.  Especially  adapted  for  sand, 
grave),  crushed  stone  and  material  of  similar  na¬ 
ture.  Dumps  load  instantly  or  will  spread  it.  All 
done  with  the  foot.  .Money  saver  for  farmers, 
teamsters  and  contractors,  indispensable  for 
road-making,  macadamizing,  etc.  Write  for  prices 
and  circulars. 

EVERETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

33  Lake  Street,  Newark,  New  York. 


Your  wagon  won't 
mire— pile  on  the 
|  load  —  soft  soil  or 
sund  —  it’s  all  the 
same  when  you 
1  have  the 

Empire  “Good-Roads” 
Steel  Wheels 

The  wide  tires,  plain  or  grooved, 
have  plenty  of  surface  so  they  can’t 
Bink  down.  Haul  60  per  cent  more 
than  with  the  ordinary  wagon.  A  set 
of  these  wheels  for  your  old  wagon 
will  pay  big  profits  in  iabor;snving. 
Made  any  size.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Send  for  Free  Wheel  an<l  Wagon 
Rook.  “  ‘Good-ltoads’  Steel 
Wheels  Make  All  Roads  Good.’ 
Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  4  1  8Quincy.UI. 


Quit  the  old,  back-breaking,  hand-blistering  | 
way  of  digging— use  the  now,  up-to-date,  low- 
priced  Iwan  Digger— goes  through  gravel,  clay, 
sand  or  gumbo— no  matter  how  wet  or  dry.  Pulls  j 
out  and  unloads  quick  and  easy.  Anyone  can 

SB  Dig  a  Hole  In  a  Jiffy  With 

I  wans’  Patent  Post  Hole  Auger 

For  It  pays  for  itself  in  one  job.  A  eimpio 
Our  PIP0  extension  permits  going  down  to  4(1 
FREE  feet— deep  enough  for  wells.  The  blades 
Rlink  §f  Iwan  Augers  aredouble,  tempered  6t.ecl. 
DUUn  Remainsharpfor  yenrs.noveroutof  order. 

Write  now  forourfree  book  called  "Knsy 
Digging”  and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  dig- 
nowadays.  We  will  also  tell  you  where  you 
can  see  one  of  these  low-priced  imple¬ 
ments— write  to 

Iwan  Bros.  DT‘  South  Bend.lnd. 


EXOELL 


ROOFING 
and  SIDING 


■  RON 

and 

STEEL 

Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  Prices  on  Metal  Hoofing  and 
Siding.  Made  in  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

soyou  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see-wliat-you-buy-before-paying- 
f  S'  H  Plan  specify  you  pay  nothing  unless 
ft*  2  fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
|S  8  roofing  and  roofing  supplies  sold 
13X1  straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 
j  Factory  Prices;  Don’t  buy  till  you  got  our  prices  and 
I  FREE  Rooters’  Guido — Write  for  this  Book  today. 

[  The  United  Factories  Co.,  Hoot,  K31  ,  Cleveland,  O. 
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APPLES  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Compared  With  Eastern  Fruit. 

By  vote  of  the  Forest  Grove  Horticultural  Society 
I  sent  you  by  express  a  box  containing  nine  apples 
of  the  following  varieties :  Northern  Spy,  Yellow 
Newtown,  Esopus,  and  Baldwin,  which  I  trust  may 
reach  you  in  fairly  good  order.  These  are  not  Hood 
River  apples,  but  were  raised  in  this  neighborhood, 
which  is  situated  24  miles  west  of  Portland,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  coast  range  mountains.  It  is  40  miles 


been  a  pioneer  in  improved  methods  and  has  in  many 
things  done  experimental  work.  He  does  not  believe 
that  dead  spot  can  be  successfully  fought  by  spraying. 
His  method  is  to  go  into  the  orchard  from  the  first 
of  January  and  up  to  the  first  of  March  and  cut  out 
all  spots  which  show  the  disease,  cutting  out  down  to 
the  wood  and  to  the  edges  until  healthy  bark  is 
reached  on  all  sides;  where  a  limb  or  tree  is  encircled 
it  must  be  cut  back  to  healthy  wood.  One  orchard  of 
50  acres  so  treated  six  years  ago  has  been  practically 
free  of  it  up  to  the  present,  while  one  sprayed  with 


Gravenstein,  are  practically  free  from  worms.  Asked 
as  to  what  varieties  he  would  plant  he  said  Ben  Davis 
and  Yellow  Newtowns  and  laughing,  said  he  would 
plant  Ben  Davis,  and  if  he  wanted  Newtowns  would 
top-work  on  the  Bens  three  or  four  years  later. 
“Why  plant  Ben  Davis?”  “‘First,  if  I  had  150  car¬ 
loads  of  Ben  Davis  to-day  I  could  sell  them  all  at  a 
good  price  before  the  day  is  over.  My  profits  from 
Ben  Davis  are  away  ahead  of  any  other  variety.” 
Some  one  asked  .what  is  the  matter  with  Northern 
Spy.  Picking  up  the  largest  specimen  I  send  you  he 


OREGON  APPLES— EXACT  SIZE.  AT  LEFT  BALDWIN  OVER  SPY;  ESOPUS  OVER  YELLOW  NEWTOWN,  Fig  128. 


from  here  to  the  coast.  These  apples  have  not  been 
in  cold  storage,  but  kept  in  ordinary  fruit  houses,  and 
were  brought  into  the  meeting  and  handled  by  many. 
Now  please  sample  them  and  see  if  you  do  not  find 
them  pretty  good — if  not  equal  to  or  better  than  many 
you  get  from  your  own  State.  Perhaps  one  each  of 
the  Spys  and  Newtowns  are  too  large  to  be  of  the 
best  quality.  We  should  like  to  have  you  give  us  your 
opinion  of  them.  You  may  be  glad  to  know  what 
the  opinion  of  one  of  our  leading  f r'uit  growers  in 
respect  to  the  fruit  situation  is.  Our  society  was 
addressed  by  M.  O.  Lownsdale,  of  Yamhill  County, 
who  has  several  hundred  acres  in  apples.  He  has 


Bordeaux  has  been  a  continual  fight,  with  but  little 
gain.  Pie  claims  that  Bordeaux  always  stimulates 
growth,  and  many  orchards  will  show  increased  vigor 
and  benefit  from  its  use,  but  it  is  a  failure  so  far  as 
practical  results  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Lownsdale,  in  speaking  of  spraying  for  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  in  this  climate,  is  doubtful  if  we  get  any 
results  from  the  spraying  done  just  after  the  petals 
fall,  and  even  the  one  a  month  later.  In  proof  of 
this  he  has  had  many  analyses  made  three  weeks  after 
the  first  spraying,  and  at  the  most  has  only  been  able 
to  find  a  mere  trace  of  the  arsenic;  furthermore  our 
early  varieties  of  apples  up  to  and  including  the 


said :  “A  finer  apple  was  never  grown  anywhere  in 
the  world,  but  it  isn’t  worth  a  dollar  to  me.  Ben 
Davis  will  begin  bearing  at  three  and  four  years  of 
age,  give  me  a  crop  every  year,  can  be  picked  any 
time  and  give  a  larger  yield.  The  Northern  Spy  will 
not  bear  until  it  is  10  or  12  years  old,  must  be  picked 
at  just  such  a  time,  and  requires  an  expert  to  pack 
and  ship  it.” 

Mr.  Lownsdale  is  a  strong  believer  in  destroying  or 
cutting  back  old  orchards.  He  advocates  cutting  back 
to  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  This  must  not 
be  done  until  after  sap  starts.  To  get  best  results 
thorough  cultivation  must  be  given  and  the  trees 
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March  27, 


treated  as  a  young  orchard.  Practical  work  had 
shown  that  of  those  cut  back  many  would  fail  to 
grow,  but  that  when  grafts  had  been  inserted  the 
percentage  of  growth  was  greatly  increased.  This  for 
western  Oregon.  Other  districts  must  work  out  these 
problems  for  themselves.  s.  t.  walker, 

Sec.  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  Horticultural  Society. 

R.  N.  Y. — The  apples  came  safely  and  in  fair  con¬ 
dition.  Fair  specimens  of  the  four  varieties  are 
shown  on  the  first  page.  The  pictures  are  exact  size. 
We  had  specimens  baked  and  also  sampled  raw — 
the  latter  eaten  by  a  number  of  persons.  The  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  is  given  as  follows:  Spy — very  poor  as 
compared  with  fruit  of  this  variety  from  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  Vermont.  This  refers  to  the  larger  speci¬ 
men  sent — the  smaller  one  was  baked  and  was  voted 
good.  Baldwin — good — better  than  we  had  supposed 
the  variety  would  be  as  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Esopus  very  good,  but  of  a  somewhat  different  shape 
from  the  variety  grown  here.  Yellow  Newtown  in¬ 
ferior  in  texture  and  not  high  flavor.  Not  as  good 
as  other  Yellow  Newtowns  from  the  Pacific  coast 
which  we  have  had.  These  specimens  were  certainly 
inferior  to  the  Pippins  from  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
from  Virginia.  Probably  Oregon  will  in  time  de¬ 
velop  its  own  type  of  these  varieties. 


PLANTING  APPLE  TREES  ON  ROADSIDES. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  know  of 
no  particular  disadvantage.  Trees  set  along  the  high¬ 
way  occupy  ground  which  would  otherwise  be  of  no 
value,  and  really  add  so  much  to  the  workable  land 
of  the  farm.  The  ground  along  the  highway  is  usually 
fertile  and  rich,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
growth  has  died  down  upon  it  for  years,  and  it  has 
also  been  enriched  from  the  road.  Now  that  it  seems 
to  be  pretty  well  established  that  good  growth  and 
fruit  can  be  obtained  by  the  mulch  system,  and  the 
mulch  can  be  grown  beneath,  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  is  not  an  ideal  spot  for  an  orchard.  It  is  some¬ 
times  urged  that  there  will  be  considerable  stealing 
by  travelers  along  the  road,  but  if  you  are  too  miserly 
to  give  a  few  apples  that  might  be  taken,  you  can 
plant  all  Winter  varieties  to  obviate  any  temptation. 
1  would  not  advise  setting  the  trees  inside  of  the 
fence  in  the  field,  as  I  find  that  a  row  of  tree  shades 
the  ground,  and  unless  trimmed  quite  high  interferes 
in  the  growing  of  the  crops,  while  if  on  the  outside 
they  do  not  bother. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  would  not  be  a  good 
place  along  the  railroad,  provided  the  company  would 
give  permission  for  the  same.  The  only  disadvantage 
T  could  think  of  would  be,  if  the  trees  were  set  too 
thick  they  might  prevent  the  road  from  drying  out  in 
rainy  weather  and  in  some  places  cause  a  drifting 
of  the  snow.  In  all  such  cases  I  would  advise  set¬ 
ting  trees  quite  a  distance  from  each  other.  In  my 
long  experience,  and  my  father’s  before  me,  of  over 
50  years,  I  know  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  many 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  apples  with  practically 
no  expense.  I  think  my  father  was  the  first  one  to 
set  trees  along  the  roadside  in  central  New  York,  but 
will  say  that  the  number  has  extended  in  this  vicinity 
until  there  are  a  large  number  of  them  in  bearing. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  chapman. 

POULTRY  RAISING  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 
Simple  Fixtures  Which  Make  Work  Easy. 

On  almost  every  farm  the  children  are  expected  to 
do  more  or  less  of  the  work  incidental  to  the  raising 
and  care  of  the  poultry,  and  on  almost  every  farm 
where  there  are  intelligent  and  willing  children  the 
number  of  fowls  kept  could  be  very  profitably  in¬ 
creased,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  simple,  cheap,  and 
convenient  coops  and  fixtures  were  provided  to  en¬ 
able  the  children  to  employ  their  time  and  labor  to 
advantage.  Our  family,  through  parts  of  two  gen¬ 
erations,  has  kept  nothing  but  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
fowls,  and  though  the  flock  is  now  32  years  old,  we 
have  never  been  so  situated  as  to  make  it  desirable 
to  keep  large  numbers.  Last  season  we  determined 
to  begin  the  development  of  the  flock  to  the  limit  of 
profit  on  a  farm  of  95  acres,  of  which  one  half  is 
woodland,  and  on  which  the  available  force  con¬ 
sists  of  four  girls  from  six  to  12  years  of  age,  a 
boy  of  five,  and  a  baby  girl  of  three.  There  is  one 
colored  man  hired  by  the  year,  who  can  be  called 
upon  for  help  upon  special  occasions,  and  the  writer 
gives  some  morning  and  evening  assistance. 

We  had  on  March  1  a  stock  on  hand  of  about  40 
hens.  We  did  not  think  it  wise  to  entrust  incubators 
to  the  care  of  children,  nor  would  we  add  to  the 
cares  of  the  mother  of  such  a  family  by  placing 
chicken  machinery  under  her  charge.  So  we  kept 
our  hens  laying  and  bought  sitters  from  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  purchasing  all  told  between  40  and  50  broody 
hens.  Our  first  hatch  was  on  April  18,  and 
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the  last  on  September  9.  During  this  long  season, 
continuing  through  all  the  most  trying  Summer 
weather,  we  set  a  total  of  1,670  eggs,  and  took  from 
the  nests  a  total  of  1,110  chicks  which  actually  went 
into  the  coops  with  the  hens.  The  losses  of  eggs  due  to 
infertility,  breakage,  desertion  of  nests,  spoiling,  and 
inability  of  chicks  to  throw  off  the  shell,  as  well  as 
of  chicks  killed  in  the  nests  by  restless  hens,  or 
smothered  when  hatching  with  the  thermometer  at 
99°  in  the  shade,  are  all  included  in  the  difference  of 
560  between  eggs  set  and  chicks  in  the  coops.  Of 
these  chicks  we  could  account  on  November  1  for 
about  70  per  cent  of  all  which  were  taken  from  the 
nests.  These  have  reached  the  age  of  usefulness,  or 
are  still  with  the  hens  and  thriving.  This  is  a  better 
hatching  record  than  most  large  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments  make  with  the  best  incubating  appliances 
when  run  through  a  long  season,  being  a  hatch  of 
6G.4  per  cent  of  all  eggs  set,  while  the  percentage 
raised  is  equalled  in  very  few  cases  where  artificial 
brooding  is  depended  upon.  Our  losses  include  a  con¬ 
siderable  toll  taken  by  hawks,  some  killed  by  rats  in 
broad  daylight  as  chicks  ventured  too  far  under  barn 
or  manger,  some  injured  by  horses  in  stall,  etc.,  be¬ 
sides  normal  death  rate  from  natural  or  usual  ail¬ 
ments.  The  secret  lies  chiefly  in  the  coops  and  fixtures 
provided,  and  especially  in  the  arrangements  for  sit¬ 
ting  hens,  which  it  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  article 
to  describe. 

Fig.  133  shows  a  “trinester”  sitting  coop,  which  we 
regard  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  success.  This  coop 
is  four  feet  long  by  18  or  20  inches  wide,  with  front 
elevation  of  18  to  24  inches,  and  rear  about  four 
inches  lower.  It  is  divided  by  solid  partitions  into 
three  nests  each  16  inches  wide.  Each  nest  has  a 
separate  cover  fastened  with  leather  strap  hinge  at 
the  front,  the  three  covers  making  a  solid  top  for  the 
wdiole  coop  when  closed.  The  bottom  is  of  the  cheap¬ 
est  rough  inch  lumber  cut  four  feet  long.  The  front, 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  is  of  one  board  six  or  eight 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  above  which  is  a  narrow 
board  projecting  at  each  end  to  form  handles.  The 
back  is  similarly  boarded  up  to  the  top  with  corre¬ 
sponding  projections.  The  doors  are  made  of  two 
pieces  of  board  on  lath  cleats,  which  slide  down  into 
slots,  also  made  of  common  plastering  lath.  The  top, 
doors  and  partitions  are  preferably  made  of  half-inch 
lumber  to  save  weight.  In  Fig.  132  helper  No.  3  is 
lifting  an  end  door  and  the  middle  cover  to  show 
construction.  To  the  left  we  have  an  incidental  side 
view  of  a  single-brood  coop,  tipped  forward  to  show 
separate,  inside  bottom,  described  more  in  detail  under 
Fig.  132.  In  the  background  is  a  corner  view  of 
rough  board  and  strip  henhouse,  14  feet  square  and 
14  feet  high,  writh  open  front  of  2x4  feet,  end  windows 
of  glass,  not  shown,  earth  floor,  and  housing  100 
earliest  pullets  below,  and  the  coops  and  “trinesters” 
above,  till  next  hatching  season. 

Fig.  130  shows  the  “trinester  yard,’’  four  feet  square, 
divided  into  three  runs  of  16  inches  by  four  feet 
each.  We  use  these  dimensions  because  lath  are 
handy  and  light  and  cheaper  usually  than  wire.  These 
yards  are  entirely  open  at  one  end  which  is  set  close 
against  the  sitting  coop,  while  the  other  end  has  doors 
held  in  by  cleats,  the  detail  of  which  mother  is  show- 
ing  in  the  picture.  One  lath  over  each  run,  or  com¬ 
partment,  of  the  yard  is  hinged  or  held  down  by 
leather  catch  so  that  it  can  be  opened  from  the  top  if 
desired.  We  put  four  inches  of  soft,  moist  earth  in 
each  nest,  shape  it  nicely  and  tramp  down  firm  and 
smooth,  then  put  in  a  small  quantity  of  soft  nesting 
material  also  shaped  and  tramped  into  place.  Then 
place  the  eggs  near  the  stove  before  supper  and  tal  e 
off  the  chill.  After  dark  place  the  slightly  warme  l 
eggs  in  the  nest,  and  bring  the  hen  quietly,  put  her  o 
them  gently,  close  the  door  and  leave  till  morning 
She  cannot  leave  them,  and  by  daylight  will  have  little 
inclination  to  do  so,  provided  she  has  been  on  her 
own  nest  for  two  nights  previous  and  has  developed 
a  proper  temperature.  Early  in  the  morning  we  lift 
out  the  trinester  doors,  as  in  Fig.  133,  and  the  hens 
have  the  freedom  of  the  yards  thereafter,  in  which 
food  and  water  are  supplied.  The  whole  affair  can  be 
moved  bodily  on  to  fresh  grass  as  often  as  desired. 
This  is  the  best  arrangement  for  sitting  hens  which 
we  have  ever  had,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  better  else¬ 
where. 

In  Fig.  132  helper  No.  2  is  showing  our  favorite 
style  of  coop  for  hen  and  chicks.  The  exact  dimen¬ 
sions  are  immaterial,  and  we  have  a  number  of 
different  sizes,  all  on  the  same  general  pattern.  The 
separate  bottom  is  a  special  feature.  This  is  shown 
leaning  against  the  coop.  The  two  heavy  cleats  rest 
on  the  ground,  holding  the  boards  up  an  inch  above 
it.  The  bottom  just  fits  inside  the  coop,  which  has 
cleats  or  strips  around  the  inside  one  inch  above 
the  lower  edge  of  the  sides,  which  cleats  rest  upon 
the  bottom,  holding  the  sides  of  the  coop  an  inch 
above  the  ground,  yet  shedding  all  water  off  below 


the  bottom,  which  is  thus  always  perfectly  dry  no 
matter  what  the  weather.  The  coop  floor  is  kept 
covered  with  dry  earth  and  the  cleaning  is  the  easiest 
work  possible.  Simply  tip  the  coop  off  from  the 
bottom,  as  at  the  left  of  Fig.  132,  clean  into  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  and  when  the  round  has  been  made  return 
with  a  load  of  clean  earth,  giving  each  coop  a 
shovelful.  The  cover  is  entirely  loose  and  sep¬ 
arate,  and  enough  larger  than  the  coop  so 

that  all  cleats  can  be  outside  the  lines  of 

the  coop.  We  provide  one  door  of  wire  screen  of 

half-inch  mesh  or  closer  which  is  rigid  enough  to 
stay  in  place  when  simply  dropped  behind  the  cleats 
which  hold  the  wooden  door.  The  wire  door  is  in 
the  coop  in  the  picture.  This  is  the  usual  night 
arrangement  for  warm  weather.  The  wooden  door, 
when  put  in  as  shown,  with  narrow  end  dowm,  is  the 
usual  daytime  provision  for  keeping  the  hen  in  and 
giving  the  chicks  freedom.  If  reversed,  the  ventila¬ 
tion  must  be  obtained  by  putting  a  chip  under  one 
edge  of  cover,  and  in  very  cold  or  windy  weather 
this  is  the  plan  for  night.  It  will  be  noted  that  all 
these  fixtures  are  rat-proof,  yet  they  cost  us  almost 
nothing  but  the  labor,  as  they  are  built  of  scrap,  de¬ 
fective  pieces,  and  left-overs  incident  to  the  building 
of  the  new  house,  one  corner  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
background  of  Fig.  130. 

Fig.  129  shows  a  yard  four  feet  long  by  two  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  high.  This  is  very  convenient  for 
two  broods  of  chicks  of  the  same  age,  whose  mothers 
can  be  given  alternate  use  of  the  yard,  or  it  is  an  ideal 
arrangement  for  hen  and  single  brood  when  chicks 
are  too  young  to  follow  the  mother  all  day  through 
w'oods  and  fields.  This  also  makes  fairly  good  pro¬ 
vision  for  two  sitting  hens  if  needed,  for  the  bottoms 
of  coops  can  be  removed  and  nests  made  on  the 
ground,  the  hens  having  alternate  use  of  the  yard, 
but  in  this  case  they  cannot  be  moved  as  in  the 
“trinesters,”  and  the  yard  will  be  dirty  before  the 
hatch  comes  off.  The  lath  on  the  sides  of  these 
yards  can  be  spaced  to  suit  the  sizes  of  the  chicks  and 
we  find  them  very  useful  in  giving  the  little  fellows 
needed  privacy  at  feeding  time.  The  trinester  yard 
makes  one  of  the  very  best  provisions  for  two  hens 
with  chicks.  A  single  coop  is  placed  at  the  open  end 
of  each  of  the  outer  runs,  leaving  the  middle  com¬ 
partment  to  hold  feed  and  water  dishes,  where  chicks 
can  eat  and  drink  in  safety,  and  the  mothers  cannot 
overturn  or  soil  either  food  or  water.  The  yard 
shown  in  Fig.  130  is  actually  so  used  at  this  time. 

There  is  one  other  coop  of  which  I  have  no  picture, 
but  which  is  essential  to  economy  of  labor  and 
safety  and  health  of  the  weaned  chicks,  and  that  is 
the  Summer  roosting-coop.  This  is  four  feet  long  by 
20  to  22  inches  wide.  Bottom  and  top  are  just  like 
those  of  the  single-brood  coop,  but  we  have  a  door  at 
each  end  of  the  front,  and  the  rest  of  the  face  of  the 
coop  is  covered  with  wire  as  far  as  possible.  In  some 
we  have  made  three  openings,  each  three  by  six  inches 
in  the  back  or  lower  side,  close  up  under  the  cover, 
and  screened  with  wire.  A  coop  of  this  size  will 
serve  for  75  chicks  up  to  broiler  size,  or  50  chicks 
up  to  two-pound  frying  size,  provided  they  have 
free  range  by  day. 

Our  usual  plan  was  to  hatch  as  many  chicks  to¬ 
gether  as  possible  and  group  them  in  broods  of  20  to 
each  hen.  All  of  the  same  age  were  close  together, 
so  as  to  own  mothers  indiscriminately.  As  weaning 
time  came  near  the  small  coops  were  grouped  around 
a  larger  one.  Finally  all  the  small  coops  would  be 
taken  away  and  all  but  one  hen,  and  she  would 
straightway,  take  the  whole  flock  into  the  large  coop. 
If  the  coop  is  too  large,  and  especially  if  the  chicks 
are  weaned  young,  they  will  pile  up  and  crowd  to¬ 
gether  in  the  corners  on  cool  nights,  so  that  many 
may  be  smothered.  From  the  roosting  coop  the 
chicks  go  directly  to  market,  to  the  colony  houses,  or 
to  permanent  Winter  quarters.  Labor-saving  devices 
in  the  care  of  older  fowls  may  be  described  in  an¬ 
other  article.  w.  a.  sherman. 

Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

We  have  received  the  following  note  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  in  Melbourne,  Australia : 

I  fee!  myself  to  he  under  great  obligation  to  Tite  R. 
N.-Y.  for  many  helps  personally  received.  Among  hundreds 
of  papers  I  receive  none  is  more  welcome  than  the  Rural. 
I  am  just  as  much  alive  to  the  matters  which  you  deal 
with  and  feel  as  much  keen  interest  as  if  we  were  next- 
door  neighbors.  We  have,  as  a  community,  lately  endeav¬ 
ored  to  tell  your  people  how  we  feel  towards  them  when 
your  fleet  visited  us.  Of  that  probably  you  know  all  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  the  good  folks  of  the  United  States  will  now 
know  more  of  their  little  brother  across  the  water  than 
heretofore. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  readers  in  practically  every  county 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  in  every  civilized  coun¬ 
try  on  the  globe.  It  would  seem  as  if  all  real  farm 
homes,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  have  cer¬ 
tain  things  in  common.  Our  ambition  is  to  have  The 
R.  N.-Y.  stand  for  those  things. 
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PRUNING  THE  APPLE  TREES. 

About  this  time  in  the  year  the  professional  tree 
pruner  usually  gets  in  his  deadly  work.  While  there 
may  be  some  who  are  experts  in  this  work,  who  do 


YARD  FOR  TWO  BROODS.  Fig.  129. 

really  make  it  a  business  to  prune  fruit  trees  right, 
yet  there  are  so  many  who  claim  to  be  experts  who 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  work,  and  the  injury 
these  bogus  professionals  do  to  the  orchards  of  the 
unsuspecting  fruit  grower  is  so  great 
that  it  seems  an  occasional  warning 
should  be  given.  Recently  I  was 
in  an  orchard  of  thrifty  apple  trees, 
old  enough  to  begin  bearing  nicely. 

The  trees  evidently  had  been  given 
fairly  good  care,  and  had  been  well 
headed  when  young,  but  probably 
had  not  been  pruned  for  five  or  six 
years,  and  with  the  right  kind  of 
pruning  they  could  have  been  put 
in  good  shape  without  much  injury; 
but  evidently  this  professional  tree 
butcher  had  induced  the  owner  to 
give  him  a  job,  for  two  or  three 
rows  had  been  literally  butchered, 
and  if  the  same  treatment  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  remainder  of  the  orchard 
it  might  better  have  been  cut  down 
to  the  ground.  All  the  fruit  spurs 
and  limbs,  both  large  and  small,  in 
the  center  of  the  tree  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  except  three  or  four 
branches  growing  upright,  and  these 
had  been  sheared  until  they  re-  . 
sembled  an  inverted  lion’s  tail  more 
than  anything  else.  All  the  lower 
limbs,  some  three  inches  in  diameter, 
had  been  cut  off  so  the  teams  could 
get  under  the  trees,  I  presume,  and 
fully  half  of  the  bearing  surface  of 
the  trees  had  been  removed.  This 
description  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  conditions,  but,  at  any  rate, 
what  might  have  been  made  a  good 
and  profitable  orchard  was  simply 
being  ruined  by  the  reckless  ignorance  of  some  one. 

Of  course,  every  farmer  or  fruit  grower  should 
know  enough  to  prune  his  own  trees  right,  but  it 
is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  many  farmers — and  even 
some  orchardists — do  not  know  how,  and  would 
rather  depend  upon  some  one  who  does  know  than 
to  investigate  and  learn  to  do  this  work  themselves, 
and  since  there  will  always  be  those  of  this  class 


OATS  OR  CORN  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Will  some  one  tell  me  which  it  would  be  more  profitable 
for  me  to  plant  on  ordinary  light  land,  oats  or  corn,  using 
the  necessary  cultivation  for  corn,  and  the  same  amount 
of  fertilizer  per  acre  for  oats  and  corn  accordingly?  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  who  has  had  experience, 
as  I  am  much  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  oats. 

.  Franklin,  Va.  w.  t.  w. 

The  best  thing  you  can  do  for  your  land  will  be 


TRINESTER  YARD.  Fig.  130. 

they  should  be  protected  in  some  way.  Another 
very  marked  fault  in  pruning  is  seen  in  many  orchards 
where  large  limbs  have  been  cut  off  five  or  six 
inches  from  the  trunk  or  main  limb.  The  result 
is  that  this  stub  decays,  and  as  nature  cannot  send 
the  new  growth  out  so  far  to  cover  over  this  stub, 
it  remains  until  it  rots  and  drops  off,  leaving  a 


SPRING  BLOOMING  BULBS.  Fig.  131.  See  Ruralisms.  Page  338. 


to  adopt  a  good  rotation  of  crops.  The  land  in  your 
section  is  level,  light  and  easily  improved.  Some 
cotton  is  grown  around  there,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  cotton  should  be  the  money  crop  of  your  section, 
as  peanuts  make  a  better  crop  with  good  farming. 
Then,  in  your  lands  and  climate,  I  would  never 

sow  oats  in  Spring,  for  they  will  seldom  amount 

to  much,  while  with  good  farming  you’  can  easily 

get  that  land  up  to  the  production  of  50  bushels  of 
Winter  oats  per  acre.  Spring  oats  catch  the  hottest 
weather,  and  seldom  fill  out  well.  There  are  now 
a  number  of  varieties  of  good  Winter  oats  that  are 
far  better  for  the  South.  As  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  recently 
said,  the  southern  farmers  are  “fertilizer  crazy,”  and 
seem  to  think  that  for  every  crop  planted  they 

must  have  a  special  fertilizer  formula.  I  get  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  from  farmers  in  the  South,  and  the 
whole  burden  of  the  majority  of  these  letters  is 
“what  fertilizer  formula,  and  how  much  per  acre,” 
for  this,  that  or  the  other  crop,  and  they  seem  to 
think  that  all  that  is  needed  to  make  crops  is  to 
use  fertilizer,  and  very  generally  they  use  the  ready¬ 
made  2-8-2  goods,  which  are  necessarily  one-fourth 
or  more  sand  or  other  worthless  filler,  to  make  the 
price  low.  What  the  southern  farmers  need  more 
than  fertilizers  is  good  farming  in  a  rotation  adopted 
to  their  crops. 

You  are  in  a  section  where  the  peanut  crop  should 
be  a  very  profitable  one  with  good  farming.  But 
good  farming  means  that  you  must  feed  stock  and 
make  manure  to  restore  the  wasted  humus  to  the 
soil.  Now,  whether  you  should  plant  a  certain  piece 
of  land,  the  condition  of  which  I  know  nothing, 
in  corn  or  oats,  depends  on  what  you  propose  to 
do  with  the  land  regularly.  I  have  never  found  that 
it  pays  to  use  a  complete  fertilizer,  or  one  containing 


COOP  FOR  HEN  AND  CHICKS.  Fig.  132. 

more  than  pay  for  the  fertilizer  and  the  land  will 
be  no  better.  It  may  pay  you  to  use  a  mixture 
of  acid  phosphate  and  potash  for  the  time  being. 
But  fertilizers  properly  used  can  be  made  the  means 
for  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  soil.  Used  as  they  generally  are 
in  your  section  and  all  over  the 
South,  they  have  been  the  means  of 
robbing  the  soil  and  the  farmer  alike. 
I  have  often  said  on  the  institute, 
platform  and  in  the  papers  for  the 
last  40  years,  that  the  southern 
farmer  who  farms  right  will  never 
need  to  buy  a  complete  fertilizer, 
for  he  can  get  all  the  ammonia  he 
needs,  and  can  actually  increase  it 
in  his  soil  by  a  good  rotation  of 
crops  and  the  growing  of  legumes 
and  feeding  them.  You  are  in  a 
section  where  the  cow  pea,  the  clover 
of  the  South,  thrives  wonderfully, 
and  by  its  use  and  the  sowing  of 
Crimson  clover  as  a  Winter  cover, 
you  can  build  up  your  land  to  won¬ 
derful  productiveness.  I  know  your 
land,  and  know  that  that  section 
should  be  making  75  to  100  bushels 
of  peanuts  and  the  same  of  corn, 
if  the  land  was  farmed  right.  No, 
I  would  not  sow  oats  in  Spring 
anyway  there.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  plant  the  land  in  corn.  Then 
make  all  your  land  into  a  three-year 
rotation.  Plant  peas  among  the  corn 
at  last  working.  Cut  the  corn  off  at 
the  ground  and  cure  in  shocks, 
and  at  once  disk  the  land  well,  and 
sow  Winter  oats  in  September.  Cut 
these  and  at  once  break  the  stubble 
and  sow  cow  peas  again,  and  when 
the  pods  turn  yeljow  mow  them  and  make  vines  into 
hay,  and  sow  Crimson  clover  seed  on  the  stubble 
after  a  light  disking,  rolling  after  sowing.  Get  out 
all  the  manure  you  have  made  from  feeding  the 
peas  and  corn  stover  on  this  clover  and  turn  it  under 
in  the  Spring  for  corn  and  peanuts,  half  corn  and 
half  peanuts.  Give  the  peanuts  a  dressing  of  400 
pounds  of  basic  slag  phosphate  and  50  pounds  of 


TRINESTER  SITTING  COOP.  Fig.  133. 

muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  Then  repeat  the  rota¬ 
tion,  and  the  next  round  put  the  peanuts  where 
the  corn  was  before,  and  the  corn  where  the  pea¬ 
nuts  were.  w.  f.  massey. 


Some  of  us  know  that  it  requires  many  a  hard  pound 
to  get  an  ounce  of  real  knowledge  into  us. 


decaying  place  in  the  main  limb  which  may  eventu¬ 
ally  cause  it  to  decay,  and  may  even  lead  to  the 
final  decay  and  death  of  the  tree.  It  is  true  that 
nature  prunes  by  allowing  the  dead  limbs  to  decay 
and  drop  off,  and  many  times  the  wound  so  made 
will  heal  over  nicely,  but  we  must  remember  that 
an  entire  limb  will  drop  off  at  a  much  earlier  stage 
in  the  process  of  decay  than  a  stub  five  or  six  inches 
long,  as  its  weight  will  break  it  off,  and  nature 
can  heal  the  wound,  while  the  stub  will  not  drop 
off  probably  until  the  rotten  wood  extends  far  back 
into  the  main  limb.  If  these  two  points  could  be 
kept  in  mind  by  every  owner  of  an  orchard,  viz. : 
to  avoid  the  man  who  claims  to  know  how  to  prune 
but  doesn’t,  and  to  cut  all  limbs  close  to  the  main 
limb  so  the  wound  may  be  readily  healed  over,  many 
orchards  might  become  a  source  of  profit  that  will 
otherwise  be  lost  or  seriously  injured. 

Indiana.  _  f.  j.  heacock. 


a  due  percentage  of  nitrogen,  the  most  costly  part 
of  a  fertilizer,  on  the  corn  crop.  It  will  make  you 
more  corn,  of  course,  but  the  increase  will  seldom 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

FROF.  MARK  VERNON  SLINGERLAND. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  learn 
of  the  death  of  Prof.  Mark  V.  Slinger- 
land,  pf  Cornell  University.  His  death 
will  be  keenly  felt  by  the  thousands  of 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  in  western 
New  York  and  the  whole  State.  He 
was  a  man  easily  approached  and  ever 
ready  to  help  the  common  farmer 
as  well  as  the  biggest  man  in  tbe  State. 
Prof.  Slingerland  was  probably  the 
iirst  entomologist  to  identify  the  San 
Jose  scale  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
In  1896  the  writer  purchased  a  stock 
of  trees  from  a  well-known  nurseryman 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  While  removing 
some  bud  bands  from  a  plum  tree  the 
same  Summer  we  noticed  a  species  of 
scale  on  the  limbs.  We  showed  a  few 
of  the  twigs  to  the  late  Prof.  Lode- 
man  at  a  Summer  fruit  meeting  at 
Romulus,  N.  Y.  Prof.  Lodeman  did 
not  recognize  them  as  San  Jose  scale, 
although  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  the  lice 
could  be  plainly  seen  crawling  around. 
Later  we  sent  some  twigs  to  Prof. 
Slingerland,  who  pronounced  it  at  once 
the  San  Jose  scale.  In  a  short  time 
Prof.  Slingerland  visited  my  orchard, 
paid  me  50  cents  for  the  tree,  and  took 
it  back  to  Cornell  on  his  bicycle.  How 
many  times  have  I  wished  I  could  have 
sold  the  whole  bunch  at  the  same 
price !  Prof.  Slingerland  was,  without 
doubt,  the  best  informed  entomologist 
in  the  State,  and,  perhaps,  the  whole 
country,  and  fruit  growers  generally 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
valuable  aid  he  has  given  them.  At 
public  meetings  he  had  the  happy  fac¬ 
ulty  of  expressing  himself  in  language 
easily  understood.  In  his  numerous 
public  meetings  and  bulletins,  his  “bug 
phraseology’’  was  always  easy  reading. 
He  was  ever  reminding  us  of  the  fact 
that  the  “man  behind  the  gun,”  as  well 
as  the  method  employed,  was  what 
brought  success.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  at  our  fruit  gatherings,  and 
although  we  will  see  his  face  no  more 
his  work  will  go  on,  to  the  lasting  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  horticultural  world. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  bassett. 

List  of  Fruits  for  Virginia. 

J.  B.  W.j  Crewe,  Ya. — I  am  interested 
in  a  small  orchard,  say  10  acres,  for  home 
and  market  purposes.  What  varieties  of 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  etc.,  would  be 
the  best  for  this  section?  Would  it  be 
wise  to  include  nuts?  If  so,  what  would  be 
the  best? 

Ans. — The  selection  of  a  list  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruits  for  home  and  market 
purposes  for  the  locality  in  Virginia 
where  G.  B.  W.  lives  would  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  do,  or  for  any  other 
place.  The  soil,  elevation  and  local 
conditions  in  several  respects,  should 
all  be  well  understood.  There  are  so 
many  differences  in  them  and  the  varie¬ 
ties  that  only  by  the  most  careful  study 
of  the  whole  subject  can  wise  conclu¬ 
sions  be  reached.  In  many  of  the 
States  there  are  lists  of  varieties  suit¬ 
able  for  the  different  sections  and  soils 
published  in  the  reports  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  societies,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  reports  of  the  Virginia  society 
contain  them.  The  secretary,  Walter 
Whately,  of  Crozet,  can  and  will  be  glad 
to  inform  anyone  on  this  subject.  The 
reports  are  due  to  all  the  members  and 
are  well  worth  studying,  for  they  con¬ 
tain  much  information  that  is  very  help¬ 
ful  to  fruit  growers.  As  a  matter  of 
information  to  those  who  do  not  have 
opportunity  to  study  lists  of  varieties, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  some  that  are 
likely  to  suit  those  desiring  to  plant  in 
Virginia  and  neighboring  States.  How¬ 
ever,  nearly  everyone  already  has  some 
trees  planted,  and  may  not  want  more 
than  a  few  varieties  to  add  to  what  they 


already  have.  For  the  convenience  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  select  from 
these  lists  and  for  other  reasons  the 
varieties  will  be  arranged  in  order  of 
ripening.  One  mistake  that  many  make 
in  planning  their  orchards  is  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  too  many  trees  of  Summer  and 
Fall  varieties.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  are  too  many  varieties  chosen 
but  too  many  trees  of  certain  varieties 
that  should  be  represented  in  the  or¬ 
chard  by  only  a  very  few.  And,  further, 
there  are  often  wide  gaps  between  the 
ripening  of  the  different  kinds,  leaving 
the  family  without  fruit  at  certain  times 
although  at  other  times  there  is  an 
over-supply.  For  instance,  there  may 
be  five  trees  each  of  Red  Astrachan, 
Yellow  Transplant  and  Early  Harvest, 
making  15  trees  in  all  that  ripen  at 
the  same  time,  which  are  likely  to  fur¬ 
nish  more  apples  than  any  ordinary 
family  can  use;  and  then  the  next 
variety  in  season  may  be  Maiden  Blush, 
of  which  we  will  say  10  trees  have 
been  planted.  There  will  be  a  gap 
of  several  weeks  without  a  ripe  apple, 
and  then  so  many  that  they  cannot  be 
used.  There  should  be  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  and  neither  a  feast  or  famine 
at  any  time.  This  can  be  easily  ar¬ 
ranged,  provided  the  planter  knows 
what  to  select  or  applies  to  some  one 
who  knows  the  ripening  seasons  of 
the  varieties  of  real  merit  as  to  quality, 
bearing,  etc.,  and  then  insists  on  get¬ 
ting  and  planting  only  as  he  has  ordered 
them  furnished.  This  plan  should  be 
followed  in  the  selection  and  planting 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits  as  well  as  with 
the  apple. 

The  combining  of  a  market  orchard 
with  one  for  family  use  can  be  done, 
for  some  varieties  are  suitable  for  both 
purposes.  In  setting  10  acres  in  or¬ 
chard  in  the  region  mentioned  all  should 
be  Winter  apples  except  enough  of  the 
Summer  and  Fall  varieties  for  home 
use  and  a  small  proportion  of  pears, 
peaches,  plums  and  cherries.  On  the 
basis  of  100  apples  trees,  and  enough  of 
the  other  orchard  fruits  for  family  use, 
I  will  give  lists  that  may  suit  many 
cases  similar  to  the  one  under  discus¬ 
sion  :  Apples. — Two  Early  Harvest, 
two  Red  June,  two  Summer  Rose,  two 
Fancy,  two  Benoni,  two  Golden  Sweet, 
two  Chenango,  two  Jefferis,  two  Maiden 
Blush,  two  Fall  Pippin,  10  Grimes,  10 
Delicious,  20  Winesap,  20  Stayman,  20 
York  Imperial.  Pears,  20. — Two  Wilder 
Early,  two  Tyson,  two  Clapp,  two 
Howell,  two  Flemish  Beauty,  two 

Seckel,  two  Bartlett,  two  Sheldon,  two 
Anjou,  two  Lawrence.  Peaches,  50. — 
Two  Victor,  two  Davey,  two  Bishop, 
two  Carman,  two  Mountain  Rose,  10 
Elberta,  five  Stump,  five  Salway,  10 

Ringgold,  10  Bonanza.  Plums,  10. — 
Two  Red  June,  two  Burbank,  two  Mil- 
ton,  two  Wickson,  tw6  Brittlewood. 
Cherries,  10. — Two  Richmond,  two 
Montmorency,  two  Bing,  two  Lambert, 
two  English  Morello.  All  the  above 
lists  are  prepared  for  the  region  in¬ 
cluding  Virginia  and  neighboring 

States  but  will  be  suitable  for  a  wider 
range.  The  varieties  are  in  order  of 
ripening.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Killing  Out  Quack. — In  August,  1906, 
I  plowed  the  laud,  sandy  loam,  about  five 
inches  deep,  cut  it  up  with  a  disk  harrow, 
then  sowed  it  in  rye  at  the  rate  of  three 
bushels  to  the  acre  with  500  pounds  of 
high  grade  fertilizer.  The  rye  made  a 
heavy  growth  that  Fall.  In  the  Spring  I 
cut  it,  fed  it  green,  when  it  was  plowed 
again  and  prepared  and  sowed  in  millet 
with  fertilizer  again  as  above  stated.  Mil¬ 
let  made  a  good  growth  ;  when  it  was 
headed  I  cut  and  cured  for  hay ;  plowed 
again  and  sowed  to  rye  as  above.  The 
next  Spring  when  the  rye  was  cut  and  the 
land  was  plowed  I  found  none  of  the  quack 
grass.  I  got  rid  of  it  and  got  feed  out  of 
ground  at  the  same  time.  g.  p.  m. 

Maryland. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.” — Adv. 


LAWN  MOWER  SHARPENED  IN  A 

YOU  GRIND  IT  WHERE  YOU  FIND  IT. 

Put  a  keen  edge  on  every  blade  in 
less  than  ten  minutes.  No  ex¬ 
perience  neeued.  This  will  save 
you  money  and  lots  of  time,  and 
make  the  work  easy.  Make 
money  sharpening  machines  for 
neighbors,  or  get  one  to  go  halves 
with  you  on  the  low  price  of 

THE  UNIQUE  GRINDER 

You  don’t  put  the  mower  out  of  adjustment  to  use 
this  grinder.  Turn  mower  over  and  attach  grinder 
to  wooden  roller  to  sharpen  revolving  blades. 
Stationary  blade  sharpened  by  attaching  grinder 
direct.  Simple,  inexpensive,  and  will  last  a  life 
_  time.  Fits  any  mower  up  to  22  inches  wide. 

Get  Free  Hook  and  Price  for  size  you  want.  Write  today. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,226  E.Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


STRONG,  HEALTHY,  CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK 

We  oiler  for  Spring  of  1909  the  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals  that  we  have  ever  grown  and  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  which  will  show  you  just  what  you 
want  for  your  Spring  P. anting. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  on  your  list  and  can  give  you  the 
right  figures  for  the  right,  stock. 

Wc  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  tranche?,.  Don't  place  your  order  untitf  on  get  our  prices. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


GROW  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Have  40  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Cherries  in  the  space  required  by  four 
Standards.  Dwarfs  yield  a  bushel  each  in  the  fourth  year.  (Standards  mature  In 
eight  years.]  Grow  only  six  feet  high  and  put  their  strength  into  fruit  instead 
wood.  Vegetables  may  be  planted  between  rows  due  to  light  shadows— thrive  wher¬ 
ever  Standards  g'ow  and  a  few  places  where  others  fail.  Spring  stock  includes  40 
popular  Apples,  Pears  and  Cherries  suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  4  Trees,  13. 

Write  for  Booklet  “  E,”  entitled  “  Why  You  Should  Grow  Dwarf 
Fruit  Trees,”  giving'  cultural  directions,  varieties  and  prices. 

CONEAL  COMPANY,  Sheepshead  Bay,  New  York- 


“LION  BRAND” 

SPRAYING  MATERIALS. 

For  20  years  we  have  been  manufac¬ 
turing  spraying  materials — our  reputa¬ 
tion  and  experience  insures  you  the 
lowest  prices  consistent  with 

STANDARD  UNIFORM  QUALITY. 

Why  risk  injuring  your  trees  and  plants 
with  untried  mixtures  ?  Always  use 

UION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  of  LEAD 
PURE  PARIS  GREEN 
LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
CONCENTRATED  BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE 

Our  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for  San 
Jose  Scale  is  all  ready  for  use— no 
disagreeable  boiling  necessary — just 
mix  with  water. 

Send  at  once  for  our  Free  Booklet— 

YVlien,  Why,  How  to  Spray, 
and  What  to  Spray  With. 

THE  JAS.  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 

Cortlandt  Terminal  Building, 

New  York  City. 


W.  L.  McKAY 

Box  M.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  his  new  Horticultural  Catalogue. 
Fruit  trees,  $4,00  per  100  and  up.  Peach 
stock  grown  by  constant  renewal  of  buds 
from  bearing  trees. 


Fresbly  burned  Agricultural  Lime,  $3  per 
ton  at  kiln,  car  lots. 


Nitrate  of  Soda,  Acid  Phosphate,  Blood, 
Tankage,  Bone,  Muriate  and  Sulphate  of 
Potash.  Mix  your  own  fertilizer— know 
what  you  have  in  it,  and  save  $3  to  $10 
per  ton. 

W.  L.  McKAY 

Box  M.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 

Hardy  New  England  Grown  Fine  Stock 

True  to  Name 

ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

Special  prices,  with  list  of  varieties,  now  ready. 
Send  for  it  to-day. 

BUlUt  NURSERIES. 

Box  Y.  -  -  Manchester.  Conn, 


Tree  Talks 

The  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  fruit  growing  is  in  getting 
started  right  by  planting  only  the 
choicest  stock.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
Harrison’s  trees  —  they  are  grown  in 
Southern  Maryland  where  the  soil  con¬ 
ditions  are  ideal  for  growing  nursery 
stock.  The  growing  season  is  longer 
than  in  most  nursery  sections,  which 
gives  us  a  larger  and  stronger  tree,  and 
better  matured.  Thus  a  two  year  old 
Harrison  tree  may  be  as  large  as  a  tree 
two  and  a  half  or  three  years  in  other 
nurseries. 

Our  nursery  comprises  1,160  acres 
(the  largest  tree-growing  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  world).  The  growth  of 
our  business  is  due  to  the  quality  of 
our  stock,  and  the  painstaking  mauner 
in  which  all  orders  are  filled.  We  have 
700,000  peaches,  500,000  apples,  6,000,000 
strawberry  plants,  besides  a  large  stock 
of  pears,  plums  and  ornamental  stock. 

If  you  want  a  dozen  trees  or  a  carload  your 
order  will  have  the  same  personal  attention.  Write 
ns  about  your  needs  for  Spring  planting— advice  in 
selections  and  catalogue  free, 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421,  Berlin,  Nld. 


“Delicious” 

y  The  Perfect  Apple  V 

Write  to  us  for  onr  beautiful,  free 
book , The  Apple  Stark  “Delicious,  ” 
telling  all  about  this  wonderful 
apple — Perfect  shipper — Surpass¬ 
ing  flavor — Striking  appearance. 
Sells  for  25  to  50  per  cent  more  on 
all  markets  than  other  varieties. 

These  trees  bear  young  and  bountifully 
in  any  climate  where  an  apple  can  be 
grown.  Big  money  maker  in  any  orchard. 

Send  For  This  FREE 
Book  Today 

Large  stock  of  Delicious  and  other 
leading  varities  ready  for  Spring  delivery 
— all  of  first  quality— the  Stark  kind  that 
live  and  bear  magnificent  fruit. 

Our  prices  are  lowest  on  earth  for  high¬ 
est  quality  trees.  Complete  line  of  gen¬ 
eral  nursery  stock  including  grape  vines, 
roses,  ornamentals,  etc.,  84  years  in  the 
business. 

I  Get  an  early  start  by  writing  us  now- 
before  you  forget  it. 

Stark  Bros.  Nurssries  &  Orchards  Co. 

Box  35,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES 

PLANTS  VINKS,  R"SE«,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  cat  log.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  1.  K.  ILGENF1UTZ  SONS  CO. 
The  MONKOK  NUKSEKY,  Monroe.  Michigan. 
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ONION  CROPS  BY  HAND. 

Onions  from  seed  are  a  profitable 
crop.  They  can  easily  be  a  woman’s 
crop.  After  the  land  is  plowed  the 
work  is  not  heavy.  An  Iron  Age  seeder 
was  used  for  sowing  the  onion  seed 
in  rows  one  foot  apart  in  1907.  The 
rains  came  and  made  the  onions  grow, 
but  the  weeds  grew  still  faster.  It  was 
a  problem  to  know  how  we  were  to 
keep  those  onions  in  sight.  Weeds — 
weeds  of  all  kinds — spring  up  like 
magic.  I  spent  all  the  time  I  could 
spare  from  the  house,  pulling  weeds. 


away  for  family  use  during  all  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  the  many  small  ones  which  were 
saved  to  use  as  sets  in  1908.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  could  be  plowed  and 
put  in  condition,  these  sets  were  put 
out  and  by  the  end  of  March  they  were 
making  a  fine  showing  of  green  tops. 
Sheep  shears  are  used  to  clip  off  the 
tops  and  roots — when  preparing  the 
matured  onion  for  market. 

Shaking  a  basketful  in  a  sack  will 
knock  off  the  rough,  outer  skin  and 
make  the  onions  look  pretty.  For  sound 
sleep  and  to  keep  away  the  doctor  there 
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PREPARING  ONIONS  FOR  THE  MARKET.  Fig.  134. 


Hay  in  and  day  out  I  pulled,  and  as 
I  pulled  I  pondered.  Happy  day  when 
the  last  row  was  finished,  but  by  that 
time  the  weeds  were  growing  again 
in  the  first  row.  (And  would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it,  before  that  onion  crop  matured 
the  little  field  was  full  of  weeds  again.) 
I  soon  learned  that  petticoats  and  dews 
and  dampness  did  not  agree,  and  I 
donned  my  husband’s  “overalls.”  Pie 
did  not  have  time  to  pull  the  weeds, 
and  I  was  determined  they  should  be 
pulled. 

1  he  three  rows  we  harvested  in 
August  averaged  a  hamper  to  the  row, 


is  nothing  like  onions. 

CORA  JUNE  SHEPPARD. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — For  an  equal  amount  of 
labor  in  such  a  garden  there  is  more 
money  in  starting  Prizetaker  onion  seed 
in  flats  or  the  hotbed  and  transplanting 
the  seedlings  early.  With  a  wheel-hoe 
they  can  be  kept  clean  with  less  work 
than  is  needed  for  drilled  onions. 


Pansies  in  Florida. 

J.  8.,  Jacksonville ,  Fla. — Have  you  any 
way  of  keeping  pansy  plants  alive  and 
blooming?  I  had  a  lovely  bed  of  pansies, 
a  mass  of  bloom  last  May  but  the  plants 
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THE  HARD  STRUGGLE  WITII  THE  WEEDS.  Fig.  135. 


and  sold  for  $i  per  hamper.  However, 
we  decided  to  let  the  onions  get  their 
growth,  and  in  so  doing  the  price  fell. 
One  secret  o;  success  is  to  have  your 
produce  ready  for  an  early  market. 
Catch  the  top  prices.  We  had  to  take 
45  cents  a  basket  or  90  cents  a  hamper 
for  a  portion  the  onions.  However, 
the  very  small  "ties  were  sold  for  pick¬ 
ling  and  brough;  GO  cents  a  basket.  We 
made  between  $25  and  $30  from  our 
30  150-foot  row  And  the  onions  can 
be  harvested  i”  hue  to  use  the  land  for 
a  still  more  n;  ‘table  cron  of  celery. 
We  did  not  o  >  nt  the  onions  stored 


began  to  die  and  in  this  climate  pansies 
flower  one  season  and  die  out.  Is  there  any 
way  to  treat  some  plants  to  prolong  life? 
Would  transplanting  into  a  shady  place  and 
cutting  back  help? 

Ans. — Pansy  plants  are  natives  of  the 
cooler  portions  of  Europe,  and  are  not 
likely  to  live  long  in  hot  and  dry  situations. 
We  should  imagine  Florida  climate  rather 
trying  on  pansies,  but  you  can  undoubtedly 
prolong  the  life  of  the  plants  by  keeping 
them  in  partial  shade  and  in  as  cool  and 
moist  soil  as  possible.  In  northern  cli¬ 
mates  pansy  plants  are  practically  bien¬ 
nials,  seldom  living  more  than  two  years, 
although  occasionally  an  extra  hardy  plant 
will  bloom  several  years.  In  Florida  we 
should  hardly  expect  to  have  them  live 
more  than  one  season,  and  should  consider 
them  as  annuals  to  be  started  in  the  Fall 
in  order  to  secure  blooms  for  late  Winter 
and  early  Spring. 


OUR  CATALOGUE 

— the  acme  of  perfection  in  cata¬ 
logue-making — is  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive,  the  most  useful,  the  most 
concise,  and  contains  the  least 
extravagant  descriptions  of  any 
seed  annual  published. 

AV eritable  Mine  of  Inf  ormation 

You  will  agree  with  us  when  you 
have  secured  a  copy. 

Ready  Now  Mailed  Free 

Postal  Sufficient 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Department  Y 

33  Barclay  St.  :  :  New  York 

]  107  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ensilage  Corn.  So  called  be¬ 
cause  of  its  large  growth  and 
monstrous  yield.  Carefully 
grown,  carefully  selected  and 
each  ear  is  tipped  and  butted 
(seecut)  before  being 
shelled  which  removes  all 
small  and  imperfect  grains. 

GROW  BIG  CROPS 

You  can  and  ought  to  do  it 
See  pages  40-43  of  our  New  Big 
Catalog.  Write  your  name  on 
a  postal  and  get  it.  Send  today 

TIIE  BATCHELOR  SEED  STORE 

48  La  Fayetfe  Si.,  Ulica,  New  York. 


P 
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My  new  oats  and  seed  potatoes 
are  the  same  high  grade.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Ir  you  are  inter- 
ested  in  fruit,  X  will  send  you  a  I 
[  nice  plant— free. 


Dept. 


W.  N.  8CARFF. 

O  •  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


Cow  Peas 
-and  Soja  Beans-"’ 

Cocke’s  Prolific  Seed  Coro,  Burt  Osfs.  Millet.  Etc/’ 
Write  for  FREE  Bulletin  No.  31 
HICKORY  SEED  CO..  .  .  HICKORY,  ft.  C. 


This  year  I  grew  10,000  bushels  of  corn. 
For  years  I  have  been  selecting  for  a  more  j 
’'rolillc  crop— -for  lull  sized,  perfect  ears.  I 
ept  at  it  until  I  succeeded.  That’s  why  I 

grew  this  year’s  bigerop.  It  is  the 
nest  type  of  corn  I  ever  saw  and 
I  have  selected  the  best  of  it  for  i 
seed.  I  guarantee  it.  I  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money  if  you  do  not  And 
it  satisfactory.  Send  us  your  or¬ 
ders  now— before  It  is  all  sold.  An  i 
order  means  a  full  corn  crib  for 
you  next  fall. 


UST  what 
every  ama¬ 
teur  wants  to 
know  about 
growing  flow¬ 
ers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  told  in 
concise,  untechnical 
by  the  ablest 
writers  of  the 


Gar 


clear, 
language 
horticultural 

day,  expressly  for  Greer’s 
den  Book  for  1909.  Over 


100  Special  Cultural  Articles 

by  well-known  specialists  and  authorities. 
Enlarged  to  256  pages,  and  contains  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  invaluable  garden  information 
referred  to  above,  color  and  duotone  plates 
and  photographic  illustrations  of  worthy 
novelties  and  the  dependable  standard 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

We  mill  send  a  Copy  WITHOUT  CHARGE  to 
anyone  mentioning  this  magazine. 

Henrv  A  TTrppr714  chestnut  st.. 
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Grass  Seeds 
That  Give  Results 

are  the  kind  for  farmers  to  sow.  If  you 
have  been  using  the  ordinary  quality  of  grass 
seeds,  try  CONKLIN’S  this  spring.  (They  are 
different— because  they  are  the  best.)  And 
thereby  give  your  land  a  chance  to  show  yon 
how  much  bettor  crop  it  can  produce  with 
the  BEST  SEEDS. 

CONKI.IN’S  SKKDS  costs  no  more  than  the  “ordinary 
quality,”  and  are  by  far  the  cheapest  for  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  weeds  and  dirt.  Insist  on  your  dealer 
Kettlng  them  for  you.  It  It  IIUAND  PURE  TIMOTHY, 
I.  X.  U.  ItllAM)  PURE  CLOVER. 

E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Wholesale  Grass  Seeds, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Thielmanns— the  Seedsmen— carry  a  full  line  of 
Garden  and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specia  lty. 
Write  today  for  their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

The  Thielmann  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

THE  FAMOUS 

FENDALL  STRAWBERRY 

HIGHLAND,  NORWOOD,  GOLDEN  GATE, 
and  other  Choice  Varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  It’s  Free. 

CHAS.  E.  FENDALL  &  SON,  Towson,  Maryland. 

for  our  special  prices  of  Farm  Seeds, 
Oats,  Corn  and  Potatoes.  Fine  Stock. 
SMITH  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.  V. 

Strawberry  Plant* — Chipman,  a  leading  variety.  Also  all 
other  reliable  varieties.  Semi  for  my  free  1909  Catalogue. 
Prices  from  $1.50  up.  DAVID  ROD  WAY,  Hartly,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTSYarie/ies.  S 

and  Prerno  Dewberries  and  Jersey  Yellow  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes.  Pure  healthy  stock.  Send  for 
price  list  JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

30  of  the  Best  Varieties. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Box  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


SEND 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


ANI)  FLOWFKS.  Send  for  Price  List  of  Trans¬ 
planted,  Well-Hardened  Plants. 

THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conyngliam,  Pa. 

All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  Instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invito  you  to 
got  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223 .  Mechanicsburg,  Oliio 


Send  $2.00  for  1000  plants  :  40  varieties  finest 
Tennessee  grown.  Free  Catalog.  John  Light- 
foot.  Dept.  30,  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Strawberries  very  best  plants 

at  reasonable  prices.  27th  annual  catalogue  free. 
SLAYMAKER.  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape  and  Currant  Plants 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

17th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Large  stock  of  thrifty,  young  plants  from  the 
famous  •'  Heritage  ”  strain  Prolific  bearer. 
Also  Trees,  Vines,  California  Privet,  Aspara¬ 
gus  Roots,  Garden  Tools,  Spray  Pumps,  etc. 
Catalogue  Free.  Write  to-day. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  K,  Moorestown,N.y, 


PEACH  TREES-BERRY  PLANTS 


Our  Nexv  1909  Catalog  Just  Out. 

An  invaluable  hardbook  to  the  in¬ 
tending  planter.  The  best  varieties 
of  Peaches  and  other  fruit  trees  and 
how  to  grow  them  successfully.  Over 


forty  varieties  of  strawberry  plants;  a  book  brimful  of  good  things;  write  for  it 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


SPECIAL  VALUES 
FOR  30  DAYS. 


_  $6.50  Bt°S'5S!s  $6.50 

Beautiful  well  formed,  well  rooted  2  year  trees,  3^  to  5  ft.  Your  choice  Delivered  to  all  New  England  points;  also  in  N.  Y., 
N.J.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Mich.,  Ind.  and  Ill.  Many  other  attractive  offers  in  our  complete  catalogue — it  is  free.  Hundreds  of  Rural  read¬ 
ers  are  familiar,  by  test,  with  the  values  we  have  offered  through  these  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Let  us  send 
you  the  history  of  one  of  the  mo  At  productive  II  year  old  Apple  orchard*  In  Western  New  York,  planted  on  the 

1  liter  Ky*tein.  I  stabilshed  1847.  _ H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  13,  Cayuga,  New  York. 

$5.oo  per  XOO 

AND  UP.  FREIGHT  PREPAID 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  that  describes  over  400  Varieties  and  tells 

how  two  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  found  we  were  reliable 


W.  P.  RUPERT  <&  SON, 


Seneca,  New  York 
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THAT  TANK  SPRAYING  OUTFIT. 

On  page  190,  W.  A.  Bassett  gives  his 
plan  for  spraying  plant,  and  you  ask 
for  suggestions  and  criticisms.  Having 
had  experience  in  spraying  quite  a  large 
orchard  for  over  15  years, .  I  can  offer 
some  suggestions  which  are  the  result 
of  practical  experience.  As  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett  does  not  say  what  kind  of  spray¬ 
ing  he  expects  to  do,  whether  for  scale, 
insects  or  fungus  trouble,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  what 
he  will  use  mostly,  as  this  is  the  great 
and  almost  the  only  fungicide  in  use. 
I  know  nothing  about  lime-sulphur  or 
soluble  oil  spraying,  as  we  have  never 
bad  any  use  for  such  in  our  'orchards. 
The  first  criticisms  on  the  plan  would 
be  to  cut  out  the  platform  entirely  as 
a  needless  expense,  and  put  the  house 
up  flush  with  the  driveway.  Second,  take 
out  the  steel  tank  and  put  in  two  mix¬ 
ing  tanks  of  wood,  each  to  hold  one- 
half  as  much  as  his  spraying  tank;  one 
to  be  used  for  lime  solution,  the  other 
for  copper  sulphate  solution.  Each 
tank  should  have  an  opening,  easily 
stopped,  near  the  bottom,  for  drawing 
off  the  contents.  The  openings,  which 
may  be  1^-inch  holes  closed  with  a 
long  plug  of  wood,  should  open  into 
a  common  spout ;  that  is,  common  to 
both  the  tanks,  which  we  call  the  mixing 
trough,  for  the  reason  that  in  this  trough 
the  lime  and  vitriol  solutions  are  mixed 
or  come  together.  This  plan  beats  any 
plan  of  stirring  or  churning,  and  saves 
all  the  work,  while  your  spraying  solu¬ 
tion  comes  to  the  spraying  .tank  all 
mixed,  ready  for  use.  These  two  mix¬ 
ing  tanks  should  be  elevated  enough  to 
allow  the  combining  trough  to  run  di¬ 
rect  into  the  strainer  on  the  spraying 
tank. 

The  reason  for  cutting  out  the  stor¬ 
age  tank  is  that  unless  the  creek  from 
which  he  gets  his  water  is  likely  to 
fail,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in 
storing  up  the  water  when  it  can  be 
pumped  into  the  mixing  tank  just  as 
well.  If  Mr.  Bassett  has  much  spraying 
to  do  it  will  pay  him  to  keep  a  man 
at  the  plant  all  the  time  to  do  the  mix¬ 
ing,  pump  the  water,  etc.  It  needs 
some  one  who  is  careful  and  painstak¬ 
ing  for  this  part  of  the  work,  and  a 
set  of  scales  that  will  weigh  accurately 
to  one-half  an  ounce.  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  gasoline  engines,  so  can 
give  no  opinion.  I  think  a  V/^-mch 
pipe  would  carry  all  the  water  needed. 
One  thing  I  have  learned  about  spray 
mixtures  is  that  what  are  called  stock 
solutions  are  to  be  avoided ;  the  more 
diluted  your  compounds  are  when 
brought  together  the  better  the  results. 
Keeping  the  solutions  in  the  mixing 
tanks  well  agitated  while  drawing  off 
into  the  uniting  trough,  is  important 
to  prevent  the  curdled  effect  which  is 
such  a  bother  in  clogging  nozzles. 

Wisconsin.  c.  a.  hatch. 


Early  Apples  in  Virginia. 

F.  O.,  Winchester,  Va. — Recently  I  pur¬ 
chased  an  orchard,  one  year  planted,  of 
Red  Astrachan,  Wealthy  and  Yellow  Trans 
parent  trees,  625  in  all,  planted  33x33 
Most  of  the  orchards  hereabouts  are  planted 
to  Winter  varieties,  and  I  am  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  I  shall  allow  them  (the 
Summer  apples)  to  stand  or  not,  thinking 
that  the  Winter  varieties  are  preferable. 
What  would  you  advise  ? 

Ans. — There  is  little  doubt  about 
Winter  apples  being  much  more  profit¬ 
able  than  the  Summer  varieties,  except 
in  rare  cases.  But  as  the  625  trees  are 
planted  33x33  feet  apart  and  will  all 
begin  to  bear  early,  especially  the  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent  and  Wealthy,  I  would 
suggest  that  trees  of  Winter  varieties 
be  planted  between  those  already  set, 
making  the  stand  1614x33  feet,  and 
after  the  early  trees  have  stood  about 
15  or  20  years  cut  them  all  out,  leav¬ 
ing  the  permanent  orchard  all  Winter 
apples  and  the  trees  33x33  feet.  This 
is  closer  than  I  would  prefer  them. 
40x40  feet  being  better,  but  my  idea 
is  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  as 


it  now  is.  Of  course,  the  trees  could 
all  be  taken  up  and  reset  20x40  feet 
or  20x20,  with  the  permanent  Winter 
varieties  40x40  and  the  early  ones  as 
fillers,  but  this  would  entail  consid¬ 
erable  work,  check  the  trees  already- 
planted  and  not  make  the  orchard  very 
much  better  for  service.  To  graft  over 
all  or  part  of  the  trees  I  would  not 
approve,  for  only  the  Red  Astrachan 
would  be  thrifty  enough,  and  it  would 
cost  considerable  to  do  it.  The  early 
varieties  pay  better  than  we  think.  I 
would  plant  Winesap,  York  Imperial 
and  Delicious.  h.  e.  van  peman. 


Fruit  Packages;  Tomato  Crop. 


A.  8.  Y.,  Feshanie  8ta..  F.  J. — What  is 
the  most  popular  size  of  strawberry  box 
and  crate  for  presenting  the  fruit  in  the 
finest  condition  after  shipment  to  local  and 
distant  markets?  Is  the  small  basket  and 
crate  the  most  desirable?  If  so  what  size 
is  most  generally  used?  Do  small  packages 
such  as  the  liquid  quart  and  pint  boxes 
bring  the  best  prices  fn  the  market?  What 
is  the  most  popular  size  of  box  for  ship¬ 
ping  tomatoes  to  city  markets  in  order  to 
command  the  highest  price?  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  tomato  growing  profitable,  taking 
prices  as  they  averaged  the  past  season  of 
1908,  for  growers  living  within  40  or  50 
miles  of  New  York  City,  allowing  for 
freight  and  commission?  I  have  never 
grown  tomatoes  for  city  markets,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  know  how  they  sell. 


Ans. — There  is  no  better  strawberry 
package  than  the  standard  crate  holding 
32  quart  baskets,  the  tiers  of  baskets 
being  separated  by  flat  partitions.  Some 
48  and  60-quart  crates  are  used,  but 
these  are  too  large  for  one  man  to  han¬ 
dle  conveniently.  We  have  seen  60- 
quart  crates  that  had  been  dropped  so 
roughly  that  half  the  fruit  was  smashed, 
Pint  baskets  are  suitable  for  raspberries 
but  too  small  for  the  general  crop  of 
strawberries.  No  buyer  wants  less  than 
a  quart,  and  most  people  take  at  least 
two,  which  can  be  put  tops  together  and 
tied  so  that  they  can  be  carried  without 
injury.  Most  of  the  tomatoes  received 
in  New  York  come  in  oblong  crates 
holding  a  scant  bushel.  These  can  be 
stacked  without  injuring  the  fruit,  and 
are  loaded  economically  in  car  or  wagon. 
The  peach  basket  and  the  six-basket 
peach  crate  are  used  to  some  extent, 
but  the  latter  is  too  expensive  unless 
tomatoes  are  very  high.  The  writer’s 
neighbors  raise  tomatoes,  which  are 
packed  in  the  boxes  mentioned  and 
hauled  in  wagons  to  New  York,  15 
miles.  Some  sell  for  $1  per  box  and 
some  for  25  cents.  Taking  one  year 
with  another,  the  crop  averages  about 
50  cents,  which  is  considered  profitable  | 
for  this  form  of  handling.  _  When  sold  | 
to  a  nearby  cannery  there  is  less  work, 
and  the  price  received  is  smaller.  To¬ 
mato  growing  is  an  exacting  job.  The 
season  is  long,  plants  being  started  early 
in  March,  and  the  last  of  the  crop  is 
not  out  of  the  way  until  November. 


More  Potatoes  with  Less  Labor 


The  potato  crop  is  usually  a  profitable  one, 
but  you  can  make  it  doubly  profitable,  and 
save  time  and  labor,  by  digging  the  crop  with  a 


Farquhar  O.K. 
Elevator  Digger 


Do  You  Know  Beans? 

Do  You  Grow  Beans? 

If  so,  ask  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  full 
description  of  our  New  Pea  or  Navy 
Bean,  which  yields  more  beans  of  better 
quality.  Ripens  two  weeks  earlier  and 
requires  little  or  no  hand  picking. 
Address 

ALFRED  J.  BROWN  SEED  CO., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow. 

Leading  Varieties.  Blackberry, 
Black  and  Red  Raspberry.  Positive¬ 
ly  true  to  name,  no  substitutions. 
Lowest  price.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT, 
Hastings,  Oswego  Co,,  N.  V. 


PAPER  POTS— Melons  and  cucumbers  started  in 
paper  pots  are  ready  for  market  two  weeks  ear¬ 
lier,  and  they  are  fine  for  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc. 
3  in.  pots  $1.25  a  1,000,  $5  for  a, 000;  4  in.  pots  $1-75 
a  1,000,  $7.50  for  5,000.  Orders  shipped  same  day 
received.  P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


For  Larger  Crops  and 
Richer  Soil  at  Lowest  Cost 
Fertilize  With 

Farmogerm 

High-Bred  Nitrogen 
Gathering  Bacteria 

Let  us  show  you  the  sure  way  to  supply 
your  soil  with  enough  nitrates  to  produce 
several  bumper  crops  at  the  low  cost  of 
$2.00  an  acre,  and  with  practically 

No  Extra  Work 

You  can  use  Farmogerm  with  .any  leg¬ 
ume — Alfalfa,  all  the  Clovers,  all  Peas 
and  Beans,  etc.  It  is  put  up  in  specially 
sealed  bottles,  guaranteed  to  contain 
enough  bacteria  of  strong  vitality  to  in¬ 
oculate  the  seed  or  soil  specified.  It  is 

Ready  For  Use 

when  you  get  it.  Just  mix  with  water 
and  moisten  seed  or  spray  seed  bed  or  younj?  plants.  The 
bacteria  multiply  rapidly  by  the  millions,  enter  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  draw  nitrogen  from  the  air,  feeding  it  to  the 
growing  crop  or  storing  still  more  in  the  soil  for  future  crops. 
All  the  nitrates  they  store  in  the  soil  are  available  to  any 
kind  of  crop  you  plant  next.  That’s  why  it  Makes  Poor 
Soli,  Good  Soil. 

Send  for  proofs  or  prove  it  yourself  by  making  a 

Box  Test  For  10o 

When  you  know  what  Farmogerm  will  do,  you  will  use  lots 
of  it.  That’s  why  we  offer  a  trial  for  10  cents — enough  to 
make  a  test  in  boxes  in  your  house  before  planting  season. 
In  regular  sizes,  $U.OO  an  acre;  Garden  Size,  50  cents. 
Write  For  Free  Book  No.  16,  which  gives  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Or  send  10  cents  for  trial  size,  or  more  for  larger 
amount,  mentioning  crop  you  want  it  for.  For  sale  by 
leading  seed  houses. 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


_ DON’T  GAMBLE _ 

No  man  over  made  anything  by  gam¬ 
bling,  nor  did  any  fruit  grower  ever 
build  up  a  good,  money-making  orchard 
by  planting  cheap  trees.  Buy  only  the 
best  of  the  very  best— you  will  never 
regret  it,  and  in  the  long  run  you  will 
find  it  to  be  the  greatest  economy. 

DANSVILLE  NURSERY  CO. 

for  Spring  ’09  offer  to  orchardists  every¬ 
where  the  most  complete  line  of  known 
high  quality  stock.  Assortment  is  com¬ 
plete;  apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry,  plum, 
grape,  gooseberry,  all  small  fruits,  roses, 
ornamentals,  shade  trees,  privet  hedge 
plants,  etc.,  etc.,— everything. 

Start  right  on  your  next  order  by 
planting  **  Dansviile  ”  stock.  Write 
a  post  card  for  new  price  list— do  it  now 
before  you  forget. 

DANSVILLE  NURSERY  CO., 
BOX  B,  OANSV1LLK,  N.  Y. 


BEACH  trees 


Lusty,  healthy,  mountain  -  grown  trees— 
June  Burts  and  Two- Year-Olds.  Klberta 
and  leading  commercial  varieties. 


™  WRITE  For  Bargain  Prices. 

CHATTANOOCA  NURSERIES, 

62  Mission  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


DIRECT  FROM 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  eie.  Rest  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  IlOKSCII,  Box  K,  Fredonis,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES — SHRUBS — ROSES 

Hardy,  thrifty,  well  developed,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  prices  which,  after  you  investigate  will  attract 
your  close  attention.  Assortment  and  quality  unsur¬ 
passed.  Catalogue  free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen,  Geneva,  New  York. 


YEARLING  FRUIT  TREES 

Standard  and  Doucin  Apples,  Cherry,  Pear  &  Plum, 
Grown  for  our  own  use.  Tartar  King  Oats,  $1.15 
bu.  Sacks  free.  SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  N.Y. 


nrin  TDEEC- 1 5  to7  eentseach.  All 
;t|)n  I  llELCv  varieties.  Kieffer  10  cents 
each.  New  Strawberries  and  Raspberries.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  W.  A.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Geneva,  O. 


Peach  Trees 


$3  to  $7  per 
100. 

Myer  &  Son, 

liridgeville,  Del. 


PARAGON  Chestnut  Scions  For  Sale  — 
OSCAR  L.  STANTON,  Brimfield,  Mass.  Box  44. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET. 

Nothing  makes  a  more  ornamental  border  along 
a  walk  or  fence  on  the  line  than  this  beautiful  and 
hardy  hedging  plant.  Very  finest  two  year 
stock  only  eosts  from  $3  to  $4  per  100. 

Our  beautiful  descriptive  catalog  tells  all  about  it* 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. _ 

rnn  P*l  z— Medium  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  to  $7.50 
I  Un  uALl  bu.;  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to 
$4.50  bn.:  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bn. ;  Cow  Peas  $1.75  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Miltord.  Delaware. 

Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  seeds  to  the  present  market  value.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices  nt  once.  Address 


I  nnlf  I  I  nnlf  I  Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale. 

LOOK  I  LUOK  I  600.000  Bubach,  100,000  Chipman, 
200,000  Gandy,  50,000  Alto  Strawberry  Plants,  lots 
of  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Kansas  Black 
Cap, Cumberland  Black  Cap.  Miller  Red  Raspberry. 
Before  placing  your  order  anywhere  get  my  catalog, 
it  is  free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


TAXIDERMY  COURSE  FREE. 

By  subscribing  tor  Fur  News  >t ngiizlne  for  one  year, 
you  will  get  an  absolutely  complete  and  reliable  course  in 
Taxidermy,  written  and  illustrated  by  an  expert.  F.  N.  M. 
is  published  monthly  for  trappers,  hunters,  etc.  Prico 
One  Dollar  a  year.  Send  at  once.  Don’t  miss  the  opening 
lessons,  lloiiev  Back  If  Not  Satisfied. 

FUR  NEWS  MACAZINE,  11  East  1 4th  SI.,  Now  York. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

OR 

FERTILIZING  SALT. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  ONONDAGA  COARSE  SALT  ASS  N., 
Syracuse,  ....  New  York. 

DIBBLE’S 

NORTHERN  GROWN 

FARM  SEEDS 

SEED  POTATOES 

30  varieties,  early  and  late. 

SEED  CORN 

Best  3  kinds,  either  for  crop  or  silo,  germina¬ 
tion  95-98# 

SEED  OATS 

Best  variety  for  the  Eastern  States,  direct 
from  our  1200  acre  Seed  Farms  to  yours.  Also 
D.  B.  brand  tested  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  seed. 

BEST  SEED-RIGHT  PRICES 

Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


D SEEDS 

ESTINTHE  WORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

've  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
with  every  order  I  fill. 
Grand  Big  Catalog  PFJEC 
Illustrated  with  over  rfeiCC 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 
AY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


r i 


1  Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide) 

tells  how  to  grow  Vick  Quality  Flowers, Fruits (| 
and  Vegetables.  Valuable  intorination  for  the 

grower  or  farmer.  Free  on  request. 

430  MA/NST  JAMES  VICKS  ySW&POCHfSTER.HY^ 


PflTATHPQ_sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Carefully  grown 
rUInlUCOand  thoroughly  sprayed  during  season. 
18  acres,  1908.  averaged  233  bus.  per  acre.  Ten  bus.  and 
under  at  SI. 25.  F.  O.  B.  West  Rush.  N.  Y. 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  West  Rush,  New  York; 


PI  nven  cccn  Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsyke, 
UEaUt  til  OULU  Alfalfa,  White.  Also  Timothy, 

—  - Red  Top,  Blue  Grass  and  hawn 

'  Grass.  Bure  and  clean  and  direct  to  the  farmer  at  whole¬ 
sale  rates.  White  Tartar  Ont».  Irish  Cobblers.  Early 
Ohio  and  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes  grown  in  Maine 
and  distributed  from  our  Pennsylvania  storage  cellars. 
Yellow  Dent  Corn.  Send  us  list  of  your  needs  and  we 
!  will  submit  prices.  Address 

A.  If.  HOFFMAN,  Bam  ford.  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


SKED  OATS — Wh.  Tartar,  big  yleldera.  Corn,  Famous  l.eam- 
i ii g  k  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  (Ear  or  shelled).  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  E.  C.  DETMElt,  Njipnleon,  0, 


TO  SENSATION— "’eight  to  lbs.  bushel. 
I  J  I  10  bush.,  $8. SO.  Mammoth  arid  Little 

Red  Clover,  $fi. 00  bnsh.  Timothy,  It.  50. 
Samples  and  calnlogue  free.  Theo.  lturt  k  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


pren  pfiPU — Reid’s  Yellow  Deni.  Imp.  Early  Tx-aming 
OLLl/  UUrill  and  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  $1.50  hush. 
Sample  free.  THEO.  HURT  k  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


MARYLAND  SEED  COHN  -  Two  varieties, 
Learning  and  T.  J.H.  Send  stamp  for  sample. 
$2  a  bus.  shelled.  John  H.  Janney,  Brookeville,  Md. 


HPRITAfiP  !Uid  other  strawberry  plants.  Fruit 
IILnilMULand  shade  trees.  Evergreens  and 
California  privet  hedging.  Price  list  free,  SAMUEL 
C.  DE  COU,  Moorestown,  Burl.  Co.,  N.  J. 


Prize- Winning;  Market  Strawberry 

PAUL  JONES 

$1  per  dozen,  $3  per  hundrod.  Circulars  from 
originator. 

B.  \V.  JOHNSON,  Nortlihoro,  Mstss. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER.  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


THE  Finest  Northern  Grown  Strawberry  Hants  in  America, 
ami  tl»e  beat  varieties  Jbr  the  climate.  Descriptive  catalogue 
and  Price  List  Free.  STBAWBKRKY  V ALLEY  FKUF1  FARM, 
South  Hancock,  Me. 


cn  non  quarts  of  strawberries 

3U;  UUU  now  growing  on  one  acre,  my  system. 

;  Come  June  16,  see  mo  win  or  lose,  as  Collingwood 
!  says.  'J’.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


300  Strawberry  Plants  $1. 

Free.  WM.  PERKY,  Cool  Spring.  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable, money-making 
varieties,  only  $1.50  and  St. 75  per  1000.  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free,  S.  A.  V1RD1N,  Hartly,  Del. 


iariey6a°bt 


See  Salzer’s  catalog  page  1 29. 

Largest  growers  of  seed  barley,  oats,  wheat,  I 
speltz,  corn,  potatoes  grasses,  clovers  and  farm  I 
seeds  in  the  world.  Big  catalog  free:  or,  send  I 
10c  in  stamps  and  receive  samples  of  barley  I 
yielding  173  bu.  per  acre.  Billion  Dollar  I 
Grass,  Oats,  Speltz,  etc.,  easily  worth$10.oo| 
of  any  man’s  money  to  get  a  start.  Or,  send  14e  I 
and  we  add  a  sample  farm  seed  novelty  never  | 
seen  by  you  before. 

THE  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LaCrosse,  WIs. 


SPECIAL  MARCH  PRICES. 

BUSINESS  PRICES  for  the  HUSTLING  ORCHARDIST 

££  20,000  Raspberry  Plants 

Fully  described  in  handsome,  free  FRUIT  Catalogue. 

3?«ittor»on  KTursery  Go.,  Stewartstown,  UPtt.. 


PATTERSON’S 


1900. 

GRAFT  BURBANK  PLUMS. 

One  of  our  r  •  ers  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y., 
6ays  lie  has  an  orchard  of  Burbank  plum 
trees  which  has  never  borne  a  crop.  They 
have  been  set  about  eight  years,  and  are 
large,  healthy,  vigorous-looking  trees.  Could 
they  be  grafted  to  some  otlier  variety  that 
would  give  a  crop  and  prove  of  fair  quality 
for  home  use  as  well  as  a  market  variety? 
If  so,  what  variety  would  be  best?  IIow 
would  they  be  grafted,  in  three  or  four  of 
the  large  limbs  or  in  the  trunk? 

It  is  always  better  to  plant  two  or 
•  three  varieties  together  than  a  large 
block  of  any  one  variety,  for  the  reason 
that  many  kinds  of  fruit  are  unable 
to  pollenize  themselves,  and  depend 
on  bees,  or  other  insects,  and  the  wind 
to  fertilize  their  blossoms.  If  there 
are  no  other  varieties  than  Burbank 
in  this  orchard  it  would  be  well  to 
plant  Abundance  and  Red  June  close 
by,  and  also  try  top-working  every 
fourth  row  through  the  orchard.  As  a 
rule  I  find  the  stone  fruits  easy  to  bud, 
but  hard  to  g.aft,  and  I  would  try 
both  methods,  by  top-working  the  main 
branches  this  Spring,  and  budding  the 
young  shoots  in  August  or  September. 
I  believe  Abundance  would  1c  the  best 
variety  for  this,  owing  to  its  immense 
amount  of  bloom. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

For  once  you  have  handed  me  a 
question  I  cannot  answer.  Why  the  or¬ 
chard  of  Burbank  plum  trees  referred 
to  should  never  have  borne  a  crop  is 
a  thing  I  cannot  understand.  With  us 
this  variety  is  very  pro'ductive.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  curculio  does  its  work 
so  thoroughly  when  the  fruit  is  just  set 
as  to  cause  it  all  to  drop.  I  know  of 
no  other  solution  to  give.  We  have 
been  quite  successful  in  grafting  other 
varieties  of  the  Japanese,  and  in  some 
instances  European  varieties  on  the  Bur- 
•  bank,  but  plum  grafting  is  always  more 
risky  than  apple  or  pear.  They  should 
be  grafted  very  early,  as  the  buds  swell 
early.  It  might  be  well  perhaps  for  the 
person  making  this  inquiry  to  try 
Abundance  or  Satsuma  if  he  wishes  to 
graft.  Were  I  grafting  I  should  select 
three  or  four  of  the  large  limbs,  and 
leave  the  others  to  carry  the  sap  for  the 
coming  year.  s.  d.  willard. 

Your  reader  asks  me  a  question  which 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  answer.  We  once 
planted  several  hundred  Japan  plums, 
among  them  200  Burbanks.  Not  liking 
them  when  fruiting  we  top-worked 
them  to  plums  of  the  domestic  type, 
principally  Fellenberg.  We  grafted  into 
the  branches  so  as  to  form  good  heads. 
The  scions  took  well  and  made  a  fair 
growth  the  first  year.  After  that  they 
became  very  feeble  and  in  the  end  be¬ 
came  so  worthless  that  all  were  re¬ 
moved  and  their  places  filled  with  other 
trees  of  the  Domestica  kinds.  Judging 
from  personal  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  in  other  cases,  I  think  that  if  your 
reader  will  remove  the  trees  and  re¬ 
place  with  some  of  the  Domestica  varie¬ 
ties,  he  will  be  far  more  ahead  in  10 
years  than  to  try  “monkeying”  with 
those  Japans.  A  few  Japans  may  be  all 
right  for  family  use,  but  I  pity  the  man 
who  puts  his  good  money  into  a  Japan 
orchard  for  commercial  purposes.  Ten 
dollars  have  been  sunk  where  one  has 
been  made  in  this  much-praised  hum¬ 
bug.  No  Japan  plums  for  me. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

I  never  heard  before  a  complaint 
about  Burbank  not  bearing.  They  wiF 
overbear,  and  they  will  rot,  but  T  n 
not  imagine  a  tree  of  Burbank  efu-- 
ing  to  bear  fruit.  However,  they  can 
be  grafted,  and  as  the  Burbank  is  a 
Japan,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
graft  them  with  another  Japan  variety, 
and  the  inquirer  would  better  try  Lom¬ 
bard  and  German  Prune,  both  of  which 
are  good  croppers  and  good  sellers. 
Bradshaw  is  another  good  cropper,  and 
if  a  yellow  fruit  is  wanted  then  Imper¬ 
ial  Gage  is  good.  Lombard  is  best 
for  light  soils,  Bradshaw  for  either 
heavy  or  light  soil.  If  his  Burbanks 
are  eight  years  old  lie  must  graft  in 
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the  limbs,  putting  two  grafts  in  each 


limb,  and  grafting  enough  limbs  to 
make  a  good  top  the  first  year.  The 
second  year  they  should  bear  some 
fruit,  and  by  the  third  year  such  large 
trees  should  have  a  full  crop  on  these 
grafts.  I  am  making  a  guess  that  his 
Burbanks  are  on  rich  soil,  and  have 
been  thoroughly  cultivated  and  fertil¬ 
ized,  and  have  made  such  rampant 
wood  growth  that  they  have  failed  to 
form  fruit  buds.  Stop  cultivation,  or 
seed  to  oats  for  one  season,  and  check 
growth  of  wood;  in  my  opinion  this 
would  have  the  effect  of  causing  the 
Burbanks  to  set  fruit  buds  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  of  fruit.  I  have  known 
this  to  be  the  case  with  the  Abundance 
more  than  once,  also  with  the  Chabot, 
which  is  another  rampant  grower  in 
good  soil  and  under  good  cultivation. 
After  the  Japans  once  bear  a  full  crop 
there  is  little  danger  of  their  over¬ 
growing,  and  they  will  then  need  good 
culture.  e.  s.  black. 


running  your  land  is  probably  the  Chin¬ 
ese  species,  Lonicera  Chinensis.  It  is 
quite  a  pest  when  allowed  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold,  but  can  be  exterminated  by  close 
mowing,  raking  up  and  burning  the 
brush,  to  be  followed  by  deep  plowing 
and  thoroughly  harrowing  to  get  as 
many  roots  as  possible  out  of  the  soil. 
If  this  treatment  is  followed  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  potatoes,  corn  or  other  hoed  crops 
for  a  season  or  two  the  pest  is  quite 
certain  to  be  eradicated.  There  is  no 
chemical  that  will  kill  out  the  deep-run¬ 
ning  roots  without  ruining  the  land. 


Destroying  Honeysuckle. 

A.  II.  II.,  Parkton,  Md. — Wliat  can  I  use 
to  put  on  honeysuckle  that  is  running  over 
and  ruining  my  land?  Please  advise  what 
to  do  to  kill  it  out,  root  and  branch,  as  it 
is  becoming  a  perfect  pestilence. 

Ans. — The  honeysuckle  that  is  over¬ 


Contract  Orchards. — The  Wisconsin 
Horticultural  Society  gives  the  story  of  the 
contract  orchard  plan  of  selling  trees.  The 
Northwestern  Nursery  and  Orchard  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  sent  agents 
through  Wisconsin  offering  a  strange  con¬ 
tract.  They  offered  172  trees  for  $180 — 
$90  down  and  the  balance  in  five  years.  The 
company  agreed  to  prune  the  trees  and  re¬ 
place  dead  ones.  You  would  not  think  in¬ 
telligent  farmers  would  sign  such  a  con¬ 
tract,  yet  many  of  them  did.  The  $90 
which  they  paid  in  cash  was  usually  far 
more  than  the  entire  outfit  of  trees  was 
worth.  Only  in  a  few  cases  were  the  trees 
ever  pruned  or  cared  for.  Some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  complained  to  us.  and  we  wrote  the 
company  for  explanation.  We  found  they 
had  left  St.  Joseph  and  located  at  a  place 
in  Northern  Michigan.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  obtain  any  reply  from  them.  Do 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  sign  any  such 
contract  or  pay  big  prices  for  high-priced 
“novelties.” 


The  Telephone,  the  Trolley  and 
the  Rural  JVEail  Delivery  bring1  you 
everything  you  need  from  the  city 
except 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  19  In¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.’*  Should  provide  succu- 
lentroots  for  Cattle,  S  wi  ne,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  thehome 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 
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5AVE 
HIRED' 
HELP] 


Only  On* 
of  M,ny 
Iron  Ago  Tool* 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-0.  GREN10CH,  N.  J. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


■FERTILIZERS! 


TANKAGE 
IRON  CITY 


$12.00  per  ton 
-  22.00  per  ton 


Delivered  freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  New  York  State. 

Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 
OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


entertainment 


By  entertainment  we  do  not  mean  that  which  you  obtain  from  books,  magazines  or 
pictures.  We  mean  the  kind  offered  by  the  theatre,  the  concert  or  the  opera. 

You  get  such  entertainment  occasionally,  but  you  go  a  long  way  for  it,  you  pay  a 
good  price  for  it,  and  you  often  find  that  it  is  not  worth  the  time,  the  price  or  the  effort 

You  work  in  the  country  and  it  is  usually  long  hours.  The  time  you  have  for  enter¬ 
tainment  is  short,  or  at  least  made  lip  of  short  intervals. 

At  night,  for  instance,  there  is  an  hour  or  two  between  supper  and  bedtime.  You  can 
go  out;  you  can  go  to  a  neighbor’s  or  you  can  go  to  town. 

But  you  generally  go  to  bed;  not  that  you  need  this  extra  hour  or  two  of  sleep  but 
because  there  is  nothing  entertaining,  diverting  or  informing  that  you  can  enjoy  without 
more  effort  than  you  care  to  exert. 

If  at  such  times  you  could  put  on  your  slippers,  light  your  pipe,  lean  back  in  your 
while  ?  1Sten  t0  g0°d  mUS1C’  a  S°0d  S°ng  °r  an  amusinS  story,  wouldn’t  it  be  worth 

That  is  the  idea  back  of  the  Edison  Phonograph.  It  collects  the  songs  of  the  best 

singers  and  the  music  of  the  best  bands  and  orchestras  and  spreads  them  broadcast  through¬ 
out  the  homes  of  the  country.  ° 


EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 


is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  seems  commonplace  because  it  is  no  longer  new,  but  it  does  what 
no  other  instrument  does.  It  carries  the  talent  of  the  world’s  greatest  artists  into  the  home 
and  places  it  at  the  disposal  of  whoever  cares  to  listen. 


The  Edison  Phonograph  is  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edi¬ 
son’s  development  of  the  sound-reproducing  idea 
which  he  invented.  It  is  made  under  his  personal 
supervision  and  lias  the  benefit  of  all  of"  his  im¬ 
provements. 

Among  its  exclusive  advantages  are  its  inde¬ 
structible  reproducing  point  which  never  needs 
to  be  changed ;  its  long-running,  silent  steel 
spring  motor,  most  essential  to  brilliant  work ; 
its  sensitive  cylinder  Records,  famous  for 
their  sweetness  and  richness  of  tone  and  for 
their  faithful  reproduction  of  a  singing  voice  or 
the  notes  of  instruments  ;  its  large,  spe¬ 
cially  made  horn,  which  brings  out  every 
note  or  word  with  great  force  and  clear¬ 
ness ;  and  its  new  Amberol  Records,  , 
playing  twice  as  long  as  the  regular 
Edison  Records  and  offering  selections 
heretofore  impossible  because  of  their 
length. 


I  he  dealer  in  the  city  where  you  trade  will 
gladly  demonstrate  the  Edison  Phonograph  if 
you  will  call,  or  send  you  a  catalogue  giving 
styles  and  prices  if  you  write. 

We  will  send  you  this  book  free 
on  request 

A  home  is  a  home  whether  it  is  in  the  city  or 
the  country.  We  have  prepared  a  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet  called  “The  Edison  Phono¬ 
graph  and  the  Home.”  It  tells  what  the 
Phonograph  brings  into  a  home — your  home 

We  Want  Good  Live  Dealers  to 
sell  Edison  Phonographs  jn  every 
town  where  we  are  not  now  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Dealers  having  established 
stores  should  write  at  once  to 

_  National  Phonograph  Company 

Clew.  172  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYING  AGAIN. 

The  article  on  “Spraying  With  Com¬ 
pressed  Air,”  page  189,  has  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  inquiry  that  it  seems 
necessary  to  supplement  it  with  furthei 
details.  In  the  beginning  I  wish'  to  say 
that  no  part  or  process  is  protected  by 
patent.  It  is  too  simple.  The  simplicity 
extends  further  than  construction;  it  is 
the  dominant  feature  of  the  whole 
operation  of  a  spraying  job  with  com¬ 
pressed  air,  once  the  outfit  is  installed. 
In  the  brief  space  of  a  newspaper 
article  only  an  outline  of  the  plan  can 
be  given.  I  think,  however,  that  anyone 
of  ordinarily  good  ability  can  from  the 
following  description  successfully  install 
a  plant,  and  once  in  operation  it  is  bound 
to  be  satisfactory.  It  is  so  cheaply 
operated.  It  is  always  ready  to  go. 
Spraying  time  is  hurrying  time;  delays 
are  vexatious  and  expensive.  There  is 
little  at  our  central  station  and  nothing 
taken  into  the  orchard  that  is  liable  to 
get  out  of  order  or  fail.  Its  capacity  is 
limited  only  by  the  number  of  carts  and 
help  used. 

At  the  central  station  are  located  mix¬ 
ing  barrels,  tanks,  etc.,  same  as  are 
necessary  for  any  spraying  outfit.  In 
addition  we  have  a  small  air-compressor 
with  some  sort  of  power  for  driver. 
Any  kind  will  do.|  I  however  prefer  a 
three  or  four  horse-power  steam  engine 
and  a  good  large  boiler.  Steam  is  a 
little  more  dependable  than  gasoline  and 
the  large  boiler  is  useful  in  preparing 
lime-sulphur.  A  compressor  capable  of 
furnishing  enough  air  to  spray  out  150 
to  400  gallons  per  hour  can  be  had  in 
most  cities  at  $60  to  $225.  The  com¬ 
pressor  should  be  capable  of  working  up 
to  and  above  200  pounds.  However  I 
never  use  it  above  150  to  175  pounds. 
For  spraying  2000  gallons  or  more  daily 
there  should  be  three  or  more  carts.  By 
reference  to  illustrations,  page  189,  the 
construction  of  these  carts  will  be  seen 
to  be  very  simple,  consisting  of  a  frame¬ 
work  made  up  of  two  thills  and  three 
cross  pieces,  bolted  together  on  a  short 
iron  axle  carried  by  two  wide-tired  low- 
down  wheels.  Make  the  thills  of  good 
strong  wood  2x5  inches,  13  feet  long ; 
taper  the  ends  to  fit  a  heavy  harness. 
Cross  pieces  should  be  3x4  inches.  Two 
carry  the  tanks  and  one  is  to  attach  the 
drawing  whiffletree. 

The  tanks  are  ordinary  50-gallon  gal¬ 
vanized  range  boilers  tested  to  250 
pounds.  The  manner  of  attachment  to 
cross  pieces  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
A  J4- inch  round  iron  clamp  is  used  on 
each  end.  Each  tank  carries  a  pressure 
gauge.  The  piping  at  back  end  is  now 
somewhat  different  from  that  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  standpipe  there 
shown  was  the  filling  pipe.  We  now  fill 
through  a  hole  on  top  near  the  band. 
This  hole  has  a  short  piece  of  pipe  with 
a  cap  (as  shown  on  the  standpipe).  The 
cap  is  removed  while  filling.  The  air- 
tank  is  there  shown  on  the  left.  The 
piping  is  very  much  as  the  illustration 
shows,  only  we  do  not  now  admit  the 
air  in  centre  of  the  mixture  tank,  this 
opening  being  taken  up  by  the  agitator. 
It  is  immaterial  where  you  admit  the 
air;  in  the  connection  below  the  pres¬ 
sure  gauge  of  the  mixture  tank  is  as 
good  a  place  as  any. 

The  agitator  consists  of  a  §4-inch 
square  rod  upset  a  little  at  the  front 
end  and  terminating  at  the  back  end  in 
a  short  piece  of  }4-inch  round  iron 
which  comes  out  through  a  stuffing  box, 
and  is  fitted  with  a  short  iron  crank 
handle.  The  front  end  hole  is  closed 
with  a  lx34-inch  bushing,  and  the  bush¬ 
ing  by  a  three-quarter  plug.  This 
makes  a  cup  bearing  for  the  end  of  the 
rod.  The  rod  is  then  strung  full  of  al¬ 
ternating  one-inch  band  iron  paddles 
and  short  pieces  of  three-quarter  pipe. 
This  makes  a  wonderfully  effective  agi¬ 
tator.  Any  blacksmith  can  put  it  up, 
everything  but  the  stuffing  box.  This 
can  be  procured  from  the  Eureka  Tem¬ 
pered  Copper  Works,  North  East,  Pa. 
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The  boilers  and  all  fittings  can  be  had 
at  any  plumbing  shop,  but  the  mixture 
tanks  should  be  ordered  with  special 
tapping  as  follows :  A  one-inch  hole  in 
the  centre  of  each  end.  A  two-inch  on 
top  and  a  three-quarter-inch  hole  in  bot¬ 
tom,  each  about  five  or  six  inches  from 
the  back  end,  and  a  half-inch  or  any 
sized  hole  on  top  toward  the  forward 
end  for  the  pressure  gauge  and  air  inlet. 
The  large  top  hole  is  for  filling;  the 
bottom  or  opposite  hole  is  for  the 
discharge.  The  spray  hose  is  attached 
to  pipe  here.  It  is,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  a  valve  for  closing 
during  filling,  and  until  ready  to  spray 
out. 

At  the  central  station  the  horse  is 
unhitched  while  the  tanks  are  being 
charged.  A  pail  with  large  cone 
strainer  is  placed  on  the  mixture  tank, 
and  connection  made  between  the  pipe 
line  from  compressor  and  the  air  tank. 
The  end  of  this  pipe  line  is  made  up 
of  two  or  three  pieces  of  three-quarter 
pipe  20  to  30  inches  long,  connected  by 
street  L’s.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  air 
tank  is  similarly  fitted  with  street  L’s. 
Connection  between  the  two  is  made  by 
union  or  quick  shift  hose  connections  as 
desired,  the  street  L’s  giving  so  much 
room  for  adjustment  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  the  carts  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  place  each  time  of  fill¬ 
ing.  The  compressor  easily  charges  the 
air  tank  while  the  mixture  tank  is  fill¬ 
ing.  The  connecting  and  disconnecting 
takes  half  a  minute  or  so,  and  the  charg¬ 
ing  8  to  12  minutes  with  a  small  com¬ 
pressor  and  three  to  five  minutes  with 
a  larger  one.  If  the  air  tank  is  charged 
to  160  pounds  the  nozzle  man  can  start 
with  80  pounds  and  have  80  pounds  left 
in  the  air  tank  when  the  mixture  tank 
is  emptied.  The  pressure  left  in  the 
air  tank  is  saved  for  the  next  charge. 
Regulation  of  pressure  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter.  The  nozzle  man  will  soon  learn  to 
set  gauge  on  pressure  tank  at  pres¬ 
sure  wanted  and  there  will  be  little  or 
no  variation  till  the  mixture  is  gone. 
Only  two  valves  arc  needed  in  the  air 
line ;  they  are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 
Any  sort  of  a  separating  device  can  be 
used  on  the  discharge  pipe  ahead  of  the 
hose.  We  use  a  large  union  with  coarse 
strainer  that  stops  any  large  particles 
that  may  have  got  into  or  formed  in  the 
mixture  tanks.  A  blow-off  valve  is 
placed  below  the  union  to  clean  it  if  too 
much  coarse  stuff  accumulates. 

Ashes  on  Onions;  Strawberry  Rows. 

B.  H.  P Pennsylvania. — Are  ashes  a 
good  fertilizer  for  an  onion  patch?  If  so, 
how  much  to  the  acre  for  light  ground? 
What  sort  of  row  is  best  for  raising 
strawberries,  the  wide  matted  row  or  let 
each  mother  plant  make  about  five  plants 
trained  in  a  well  formed  row?  The  ground 
is  in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation. 

Ans. — Ashes  contain  lime,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  They  are  good  for 
onions  as  far  as  they  go,  but  as  they 
do  not  contain  any  nitrogen,  that  sub¬ 
stance  must  be  supplied  in  some  other 
form— manure,  nitrate,  dried  blood, 
tankage,  etc.  We  would  use  from  a 
ton  to  3,000  pounds  per  acre.  The  sort 
of  row  in  strawberry  culture  depends 
somewhat  on  the  variety.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  make  runners  freely,  and  seem  to 
do  better  in  matted  rows.  Others  do 
not  make  many  runners,  and  with  them 
we  would  rather  lay  down  four  or  five 
strong  ones  from  the  parent  plant  and 
cut  the  others  off. 

An  Institute  on  Keel. 

We  have  heard  of  institutes  on  wheels, 
but  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges  tells  us  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  on  a  boat  in  Virginia. 

‘‘Messrs.  Haines  and  Carden,  proprietors 
of  the  Virginia  Navigation  Company,  offered 
Hon.  G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  free  use  of  the  steamer  Louise 
in  which  to  hold  an  institute  on  the  Mata- 
poni  Itiver.  The  speakers  were  the  guests  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  line,  and  at  least  200 
farmers  attended  the  day  and  night  ses 
sions.  Their  wives  and  daughters  came 
from  both  sides  of  the  river,  bringing  roast 
turkeys,  chickens,  ham  and  beef,  all  kinds 
of  pies,  cakes,  preserves,  vegetables,  etc., 
and  set  out  a  sumptuous  feast  for  all  on 
improvised  tables  in  the  hold  of  the 
steamer.” 
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Use  Cement  on  Your  Farm 

instead  of  wood,  in  nearly  everything  that  wood 
is  used  for.  Our  book  shows  how  you  save 
money  and  get  better  results  by  using 

EDISON 

Portland  Cement 

which  is  being  used  bj'  some  of  the  greatest  engineers 
and  architects  in  some  of  the  biggest  work.  It  is 
as  far  superior  and  as  economical  for  the 
smallest  job  as  for  the  largest  contract. 

Edison  Portland  Cement  is  just  the  same  color,  texture 
and  strength  in  one  bag  as  in  another — 
always  uniform.  It  furnishes  1 0  per  cent 
more  cementing  material  than  any  other 
brand,  weight  for  weight,  because  is  is 

Uniformly  10  Per  Cent.  Finest 
Ground  in  the  World. 

Send  for  the  book.  “How  to  Use  Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 

Why  not  send  Today  ? 

Make  it  of  “EDISON”  and  Save  Money. 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
921  St.  James  Building,  New  York  City 


FIRE  PROTECTION 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  find  out  how  to 
protect  your  building  from  FIRE.  No 
insurance  necessary.  Write  to-day — it  may 
he  too  late  to-morrow. 

T.  &  S.  CO.,  320  Franklin  Building 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


WHEELS,'  FREIGHT  PAID  $8.73 

for  4  Buggy  Wheel*,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tires.  $15.20.  Z 
mfg.  wheels  K  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Tops  J&.60,  Shafts  $2.00.  T©# 
Burt  Sts  $J3;  Harness, $5.  Learn  bow  lo  boy  direct-  Catalogue  Free.  Repair 
Wheels.  J5.60.  Wagoo  Umbrella  free.W  R  BOOB,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Baskets 

Crates 

Ladders 


Wholesale 

and 

Retail 

BACON 

o 

CO. 

APPLETON,  N. 

Y. 

Which  Tells  You  Most 

the  Report  of  the  Chemist,  or  the 

Results  on  Your  Crops? 

Dr,  G,  A,  Goessmann ,  for  many  years  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  says: — 

"The  Crop  is  a  Better  Chemist  than  the  Man.’’ 


One  of  the  most  prominent  farmers  in  Massachusetts  writes  us  : 

**M y  crops  can  tell  me  more  of  Agricultural 
Values  than  any  chemist  can  do.’’ 

E.  FRANK  COE 
FERTILIZERS 

have  been  giving  Superior  and  Profitable  Results  to 
Thousands  for  Over  Fifty  Years .  They  are  manufactured 
from  the  Choicest  and  Most  Expensive  Materials  Obtainable. 
You  can  prove  this  for  youi-self  by  giving  E,  FRANK  COE 

FERTILIZERS  a  trial  this  season,  and  Letting  Your 
Crops  Tell  Their  Own  Story, 


•  (We  have  distributed  nearly  ten  thousand  copies  of  our  book,  the 

‘‘Proof  Of  The  Pudding A  few  more  remain.  Better  send 
for  one  before  they  are  gone.  Mention  The  Rurai,  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

24  STONE  STREET  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SEX  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Expert  strawberry  growers  will  con¬ 
clude  that  everyone  should  know  the 
difference  between  perfect  and  imper¬ 
fect  flowers.  Our  experience  is  that 
many  who  grow  berries  do  not  realize 
this  difference.  So  we  re-engrave  from 
a  bulletin  issued  by  tbe  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  tbe  pictures  shown  at 
below  with  the  following  remarks: 

Some  attention  must  be  given  to  the  sex 
of  plants.  Those  varieties  producing  no 
pollen  (imperfect)  should  alternate  with 
the  kinds  producing  pollen  (perfect).  if 
only  those  varieties  which  are  imperfect, 


STRAWBERRY  BLOSSOMS.  PERFECT 
ABOVE,  IMPERFECT  BELOW. 

i.  e.,  in  which  the  blossoms  contain  no 
stamens  in  addition  to  the  pistils,  such  as 
Cardinal,  Columbia,  Mark  Hanna,  Nettie, 
President,  etc.,  be  planted  the  result  is 
usually  a  failure.  Non-fertilization  or  in¬ 
complete  fertilization  is  usually  indicated 
by  an  abundance  of  nubbins,  berries  with 
hard  greenish  undeveloped  apex.  Heavy 
and  continuous  rains,  unusually  cool  tem¬ 
peratures,  or  tbe  absence  of  pollen-distribut¬ 
ing  insects  at  blossoming  time,  may/  how¬ 
ever,  greatly  decrease  the  setting  of  fruit 
of  even  those  varieties  most  prolific  in  pol¬ 
len  bearing.  These  two  classes  should  not 
be  set  in  the  same  row,  but  from  one  to 
three  rows  of  imperfect  varieties  may  al¬ 
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ternate  with  from  one  to  three  rows  of  per¬ 
fect  varieties.  The  kind  of  pollen  does  not 
appear  to  influence  the  character  of  the 
fruit.  The  berries  of  Senator  Dunlap,  for 
instance,  always  seem  the  same  in  size, 
color,  shape  and  flavor,  no  matter  whether 
the  pollen  be  supplied  from  Chesapeake, 
Fairfield,  Marshall,  or  Joe,  which  differ 
widely. 


LAYING  OUT  AN  ORCHARD. 

As  tbe  time  approaches  for  setting 
out  fruit  trees  possibly  a  method  used  by 
me  last  year  might  be  found  useful.  Two 
years  ago  I  set  a  10-acre  orchard  by 
Van  Deman’s  wire  method,  soldering 
small  copper  wires  on  No.  12  fence 
wire  at  stated  distances,  and  it  worked 
very  well  on  this  level  field,  but  try¬ 
ing  on  a  field  that  had  a  knoll  in  about 
the  middle  to  one  side,  I  found  that 
my  rows  would  line  up  perfectly  with 
the  wire  but  not  so  well  across  the 
lot  in  the  other  direction,  so  I  studied 
out  the  following  plan :  The  articles 
needed  are  a  few  bundles  of  pine  lath 
sharpened  at  one  end,  a  quantity  of 
small  stakes  split  from  old  boards  10 
or  12  inches  long,  a  board  notched  at 
each  end  and  in  the  middle,  three 
inches  wide  and  six  feet  long,  and  a 
No.  12  wire,  several  feet  longer  than 
the  field  to  be  set,  wound  on  cedar 
fence  stake  eight  feet  long,  sharpened 
at  the  lower  end  with  a  hole  bored 
through  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  through  which  a  piece  of  fork 
handle  three  feet  long  is  inserted  for 
winding  and  unwinding  and  from  the* 
top  of  this  fence  stake  a  rope  for  guy- 
rope.  Also  another  stake  of  same  de¬ 
scription  to  which  other  end  of  wire 
is  attached.  Now,  to  operate,  I  find 
right-angled  corner  of  my  field  first 
and  find  where  first  tree  in  first  row 
will  come  from  corner  of  fence,  as 
shown  in  diagram.  I  then  determine 
the  number  of  rows  2,  3,  4,  driving 
in  stakes.  I  then  sfiretah  wire,  as 
shown,  from  one  to  five  parallel  with 
fence  AB,  and  determine  the  trees  c, 
d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  setting  a  lath  perpendic¬ 
ularly  at  each  point.  I  then  determine 
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rows  6,  7  and  8,  and  stretch  wire  from 
4  to  8,  and  set  lath  in  j,  k.  1,  m,  n,  o. 
I  now  have  my  rows  determined  and 
stakes  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  also 
my  trees  in  the  two  parallel  outside 
rows  marked  with  lath  as  c,  d,  e  and 
f.  I  now  stretch  my  wire  from  3  to 
7.  I  have  two  boys  with  basket  of 
pegs  and  two  hammers.  One  boy  car¬ 
ries  a  lath,  the  other  the  notched  board. 
T  go  to  lath  j,  and  sighting  across  to 
lath  c,  have  boy  stand  his  lath  on  wire 
at  p,  so  it  will  sight  in  direct  line 
across  j,  p,  c.  The  other  boy  drops  his 
notched  board  at  right  angles,  as  near 
as  convenient,  across  the  wire  so  that 
middle  notch  straddles  the  lath,  when 
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PLAN  FOR  LAYING  OUT  ORCHARD. 

each  boy  drives  a  peg  at  each  end 
notch,  and  then  moves  on  the  distance 
of  one  tree  on  the  wire  where  I  again 
sight  as  from  k  to  d  across  his  lath 
at  2,  and  boys  again  drive  pegs,  and 
so  on  until  row  is  finished,  when  I 
move  wire  from  2  to  6,  and  peg  in  the 
same  way.  When  the  field  is  pegged, 
having  also  pegged  my  lath  rows  in 
the  same  way,  I  have  for  each  row 
of  trees  a  line  of  pegs  on  each  side  of 
the  row,  I  now  take  team  with  plow 
and  Sherwood  harness  or  short  evener, 
and  plow  a  deep  furrow  up  and  back 
in  center  between  stakes  where  my 


trees  are  to  be  set.  Then  with  notched 
board  dropped  over  pegs  I  set  tree  in 
middle  notch  in  furrow  and  shovel 
dirt  about  roots,  and  when  orchard  is 
set  plow  up  and  down  on  each  side 
of  row,  throwing  dirt  towards  trees 
and  filling  up  furrows. 

The  wherefore  of  all  this  is:  First, 
your  trees  will  line  exactly  both  ways 
in  the  field  whether  it  be  a  plain  or 
hills  and  valleys.  Second,  I  find  it 
much  easier  to  take  the  trouble  to 
stake  and  then  plow  the  furrows  than 
to  dig  the  holes  with  a  spade.  At  least, 
I  dug  holes  for  10  acres  one  year  and 
plowed  furrows  for  30  acres  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  If  the  field  is  very  wide 
cloth  may  have  to  be  tied  to  the  tops 
of  one  line  of  stakes,  and  the  use  of 
a  small  field  glass  or  opera  glass  be 
called  into  commission.  If  too  uneven 
to  see  across,  a  central  line  of  stakes 
may  be  added.  fruit-grower. 


Want  to  Know. 

A  Sulky  Side-IIill  Plow. — The  side- 
bill  fields  on  my  farm  have  been  wellnigh 
ruined  by  being  plowed  down  hill.  I  have 
a  walking  side-hill  plow,  but  cannot  turn  a 
furrow  up  hill  with  it.  Is  there  a  sulky 
side-hill  plow  made  that  will  turn  a  sod 
furrow  up  hill?  I  have  but  two  horses; 
will  they  handle  such  a  plow,  and  are  they 
practical?  Will  some  one  give  experience 
in  this  work?  j,  F-  s. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Handling  Cutworms. — For  over  30 
years  I  have  been  telling  people  how  to 
save  their  tomato  plants  from  cutworms. 
Simply  make  a  little  mound  of  earth  as 
large  as  an  inverted  teacup  around  the 
base  of  each  plant.  A  cutworm  can't 
t'liDlh.  M.  CRAWFORD. 

Ohio. 

A  Bird  Dog  for  Crows. — About  keeping 
crows  out  of  cornfield,  I  tied  my  black  bird 
dog  with  about  three  or  four  feet  of  chain 
in  center  of  field,  which  was  level,  and  con¬ 
tained  about  four  acres.  He  did  no  run¬ 
ning,  jumping  nor  barking,  but  not  a  crow 
dared  come  in  that  field.  if  sun  is  hot 
seme  shade  should  be  provided  for  the  dog. 
I  have  known  crows  to  eat  tarred  corn 
when  the  stalks  were  eight  and  ten  inches 
high,  but  this  bird  dog  seems  to  be  the 
real  thing.  I  think  the  idea  is  original 
with  me,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  to 
proclaim  it  aloud.  j.  F.  g. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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ces  Slashed  Now! 


Hurry  Your  Name  In  To  Us  For 

(Note— Don’t  Delay  even  if  you  may  not  want  to  actually  buy  for  6  months. 
Get  these  prices  now  and  we  will  deliver  when  you  say  the  word.) 

^XFREE  BOOK  and  FREE  SAMPLES 

Direct  to  Your  Home 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  C-31 ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Here’s  my  name  and  address.  Let  me  know  all  the  facts 
v  about  why  you  are  cutting  prices  right  now  on  all  Steel  ami 
Iron  Roofing;  and  Siding.  Also  quote  lowest  prices  and 
v  \  send  me  your  Free  Roofing  Book  and  Free  Samples— 
k  no  obligation  on  my  part  to  buy. 


Uses  For  and  Big 
Savings  on  Highest 
Quality  Guaranteed 

EXCELL 

Roofing,  Siding 
and  Ceiling  for 
All  Building  Purposes 

1.  Absolutely  Fire-proof 
on  every  building  —  for 
roofs,  siding  or  ceiling. 

2.  Handsome  in  all  de¬ 
signs  shown  in  our  free 
book  for  bouses,  barns, 
hen  houses,  hog  houses — 
all  out  houses— an  abso¬ 
lute  protection  against  all 
weather. 

3.  Rust-Proof  —  galvan¬ 
ized  or  painted  as  you 
wish,  and  proof  against 
wind,  rain,  hail  and  sun. 

4.  No  experience  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  it.  Everything 
furnished  complete  so  you 
or  your  man  can  put  it  on. 

5.  Order  what  you  need 
now  at  these  cut  prices  and 
lay  it  when  you  get  a  day’s 
time  —  or  reserve  the 
amount  you  want  at  these 
prices  to  be  delivered 
when  you  say  so.  Then 
pay  if  absolutely  satisfied 
with  it,  when  you  see  its 
high  quality.  Send  no 
money  now. 

Costs  Much  Less  Than 
Shingles  if  Ordered  Quick 
Now  —  and  Practically 
Indestructible. 


■\T7E  come  out  here  quick  to  tell  you  the  facts.  We  give  our  customers  all  the  direct  benefit 

of  these  prices  at  once.  Steel  and  iron  prices  have  been  cut  and  slashed  to  rock-bottom 
costs  in  the  big  fight  between  the  Steel  Trust  and  the  Independents 

1  hat  gets  us  big  reductions  on  highest  quality  Steel  and  Iron  Roofing  and  Siding  raw  7naterial^\L> 
because  we  have  aoted  quickly.  As  large  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  high  grade  guaranteed  Steel  and \Va' 
Iron  Roofing  and  Siding,  selling  direct  to  the  user  we  offer  you  all  the  savings.  Vv 

\Ve  can  afford  to  do  it.  3  hat’s  how  we  get  and  hold  our  customers.  Dealers  can’t  do  it — as  they  are ^ 
stocked  7tp  at  old  high  prices.  No  other  manufacturer  offers  you  these  reductions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
no  pay  is  our  plan.  So  get  your  name  down  here  to  us — at  once — so  we  can  give  you  these  enormous 
reduction  prices  on 


Town. 


Address. 


No  matter  whether  you  have  figured  to  buy  at  once  or  not — get  your  name 
in  to  us  and  we  will  reserve  these  cut  prices  until  you  see  just  how  much  they 
will  save  you,  and  get  our  free  book  and  free  samples  by  return  mail. 

Remember  that  our  EXCELL  brands  are  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

That's  what  we  offer  you  at  these  cuts  in  prices. 

Sent  Direct  From  our  Factory  To  You 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  metal  roofing  Is  all  alike. 

QUALITY  plays  a  more  important  part  in  metal  roofing  than  in  mostthings 
you  use.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  gal¬ 
vanizing  and  the  way  it  is  applied. 

SIZE  UNIFORMITY  AND  WEIGHT  of  the  sheets-all  are  so  vastly  dif- 
ferent  and  most  important  to  the  roofing  buyer  to  be  careful  about  in  buying. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO., 

Selling  Only  Direct  From 


steel  ROOFING 

and 

IRON  and  SIDING 


SEND  NO 
'oN  MONEY 


v,  *  w  x  - , 


Galvanized  or  Painted  2%-Inch  Corrugated 

Excell  Roolhrg 


EXCELL  stands  for  the  best  there  is  in  metal  rooting.  It  Is 
made  from  the  best  materials  money  can  procure— the  painting  and 
galvanizing  are  done  by  our  improved  process  explained  in  our  free 
catalog— the  sheets  are  uniform  in  size,  weight  and  gauge. 

EXCELL  ROOFING  is  worth  to  you  twice  as  much  as  the  cheap,  light 
weight,  light  gauge  that  many  manufacturers  and  dealers  offer  for  sale.  And, 
you  can  buy  EXCELL  Roofing  right  now  direct  from  us  for  less  than  others 
charge  for  inferior  grades. 

Guaranteed  Satisfaction  or  No  Pay 

Send  your  name  now  by  postal,  a  letter  or  the  free  coupon  above  for  our  Free  Roofing 
Book  and  Free  Samples  and 

Investigate  these  prices  Investigate  our  direct  plan — don't  pay  two  prices  elsewhere. 

Keep  your  money  In  your  own  pocket  right  now  until  you  get  all  the  facts. 

Then  decide  for  yourself. 

We  leave  it  to  you — just  write — use  postal,  a  letter  or  the  free  coupon  above. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

our  Factories  to  the  User 


Dept.  .C-31, 


Galvanized  or  Painted  1^-Inch  Corrugated 

Excell  Rooting 
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Galvanized  or  Painted  %-Inch  Corrugated 

Excell  Roofing 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  BT  METAL  AND  OTHER  ROOFING  SHOWN  IN  OUR  FREE  CATALOGS. 
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POTATOES  AND  SCAB. 

* 

Let  me  tell  your  readers  how  I  plant 
potatoes  with  manure  and  never  have 
the  scab.  Seed  is  soaked  in  formation, 
eight  ounces  (40  per  cent  solution), 
and  15  gallons  water.  The  land,  clover 
sod,  if  possible,  is  plowed,  not  har¬ 
rowed,  furrowed  with  plow,  potatoes 
dropped,  covered  with  plow.  This 
leaves  a  very  rough  surface.  Spread 
on  from  10  cords  manure  to  as  many  as 
you  can  per  acre;  harrow  crosswise 
with  spike  harrow,  follow  every  three 
days  with  smoothing  harrow  until  rows 
can  be  plainly  seen.  Cultivate  weekly, 
spray  as  they  need  it  and  dig.  I  usu¬ 
ally  dig  about  40  bushels  from  each 
barrel  (2)^  bushels)  of  seed  planted  and 
in  five  years  that  I  have  followed  this 
plan  and  on  two  different  farms  I  have 
never  had  scabby  potatoes.  Yield  is  at 
rate  of  16  to  1,  or  192  bushels  per  acre, 
using  12  bushels  of  seed.  f.  e.  p. 

Enfield,  Mass. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  STATION  REPORTS. 

It  is.  claimed  by  certain  fertilizer  com¬ 
panies  in  this  State  that  they  have  of¬ 
fered  to  furnish  the  experiment  station 
with  a  chemist,  who  will  show  from 
what  source  the  different  formulas  de¬ 
rive  their  nitrogen,  and  they  also  claim 
that  this  offer  has  been  refused  re¬ 
peatedly.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
serious  charge,  and  if  true,  what  can 
it  signify  except  that  the  station  is 
working  hand  in  hand  with  certain  of 
the  big  fertilizer  companies?  I  fail 
to  see  how  the  station  reports  can  be 
of  much  benefit  to  the  average  farmer 
so  long  as  he  knows  not  if  his  nitro¬ 
gen  is  of  an  available  nature.  If  certain 
of  our  State  “guardians”  are  working 
the  “rake-off”  trick  in  this  fertilizer 
business,  we  farmers  propose  to  know 
it,  and  if  some  of  our  companies  are 
putting  a  straight  article  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  are  willing  to  give  an  ex¬ 
perimental  guarantee  of  the  source  of 
their  nitrogen,  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  State  experiment  station  should 
give  such  companies  the  benefit  of  their 
official  approval.  If  there  is  any  plan 
of  action  you  can  suggest  to  your 
readers  whereby  they  can  get  at  the 
root  of  this  matter,  we  will  execute. 
There  are  some  mixtures  for  sale  in 
this  vicinity  which  analyze  high  in  am¬ 
monia.  also  in  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  as  the  selling  price  is  only 
$30  per  ton  it  is  quite  evident  that 
they  must  be  made  up  of  something 
which  is  cheap  and  probably  not  avail¬ 
able.  How  are  we  going  to  be  able  to 
know?  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
quantities  of  peat  are  used,  which  I  un¬ 
derstand  would  give  it  a  good  analysis, 
but  is  not  available.  L.  H.  R. 

Harwinton,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y.— Is  this  statement  made  by 
the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company?  We 
take  the  responsibility  of  saying  that 
no  such  offer  to  furnish  a  chemist  has 
been  made  to  the  Connecticut  Station 
and  that  no  such  offer  has  been  re¬ 
fused.  Furthermore,  in  all  the  country 
there  is  no  more  reliable,  honest  and 
accurate  work  done  in  sampling  and 
analyzing  fertilizers  than  is  done  at  the 
Connecticut  station. 

Manufacturers  often  tell  the  station 
chemists  what  their  fertilizers  contain 
and  it  needs  no  chemist  to  tell  that. 
If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  fertilizer  sold  by  any  manu¬ 
facturer  what  reason  have  you  for  be¬ 
lieving  what  these  manufacturers  or 
their  chemists  say?  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  some  manufacturers  are  using 
dried  peat  in  their  fertilizers.  Some 
of  this  dry  peat  runs  as  high  as  three 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  but  practically  all 
of  this  is  unavailable  as  compared  with 
nitrate,  dried  blood  or  tankage.  When 
this  peat  is  mixed  with  cotton  seed 
meal  and  other  vegetable  matter  it 
cannot  be  proved  by  any  present  known 
chemical  test.  Therefore,  while  a 
chemist  may  be  morally  sure  the  peat 


is  present  he  could  not  swear  to  it  as 
he  could  other  forms  of  nitrogen.  Thus 
the  manufacturer  gets  credit  for  nitro¬ 
gen  at  16  cents  or  more  per  pound 
while  it  is  worth  barely  four  cents.  The 
insinuations  you  make  read  like  those 
reported  to  us,  as  started  by  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Fertilizer  Co.,  and  that  is  why  we 
ask  if  that  concern  is  responsible  for 
them  in  this  case. 

We  suggest  the  following  “plan  of 
action.”  Send  to  your  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  for  the  fertilizer  bulletin  and  study 
it.  On  page  510  you  will  find  analyses 
of  265  fertilizers.  You  will  see  that 
three  forms  of  nitrogen  are  given  for 
each.  For  example,  on  page  512,  the 
Buffalo  High-Grade  Manure  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  contain  3.3  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  chemists  find  2.82  per  cent. 
Here  are  analyses  of  several  fertil¬ 
izers  made  by  this  concern : 


High  Grade  Manure. 

Fish  Guano  . 

Farmer’s  Choice  .  .  .  . 


Celery  and  Potato. 


Form 

of  Nitrogen. 

Ni¬ 

Am¬ 

Or¬ 

trates. 

monia. 

ganic. 

.1.19 

0.68 

0.95 

0.12 

1.20 

0.97 

'.  0.22 

0.82 

1.14 

0.38 

1.37 

Now,  the  nitrates  represent  the  forms 
of  nitrogen  which  are  at  once  available 
as  plant  food.  The  “ammonia”  is  a 
little  less  available,  but  will  quickly  be 
ready — the  “organic”  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  peat,  leather  or  forms  which 
could  not  possibly  feed  this  season’s 
crops.  Your  greatest  danger  of  paying 
for  dry  peat  and  similar  nitrogen  is  in 
buying  the  fertilizers  which  contain 
most  “organic  nitrogen.”  Any  man 
can,  with  a  little  study,  learn  from  the 
Connecticut  bulletin  what  the  fertilizers 
contain.  Keep  away  from  the  brands 
which  carry  a  large  per  cent  of  organic. 
Buy  nothing  but  available  nitrogen— 
the  nitrates  and  “ammonia.” 


HEATING  HOUSE  FROM  DAIRY  BOILER. 

E.  J.  11.,  Marshfield,  Mo—  Is  it  practical 
to  heat  our  house  of  six  large  rooms  and 
two  at  dairy  bouse  from  a  dairy  boiler 
that  will  carry  a  steam  pressure  of  60 
pounds?  For  this  purpose  what  horse¬ 
power  in  a  vertical  boiler  shall  we  need, 
having  use  for  three  horse  power  to  operate 
the  dairy  machinery?  House  stands  so  that 
all  condensation  will  flow  back  to  the 
boiler.  Do  they  make  radiators  to  stand 
t his  60  pounds  pressure?  We  could  use 
reducers  to  reduce  the  pressure  in  radia¬ 
tion  system  and  have  the  condensation  run 
back  into  well  and  be  pumped  from  that 
back  into  the  boiler,  but  this  we  wish  to 
avoid,  as  it  necessitates  attention.  Can 
you  help  us  on  this? 

Ans. — Your  plan  is  practicable,  but  un¬ 
less  conditions  are  such  as  to  warrant 
it,  would  probably  be  expensive  to  in¬ 
stall  and  costly  to  operate.  Sixty  pounds 
pressure  would  be  dangerous  and  un¬ 
necessary.  Five  or  six  pounds  is  high 
enough,  and  10  unusual.  Such  heating 
as  you  suggest  is  usually  done  by  <he 
exhaust  steam.  If  live  steam  is  used 
that  would  necessitate  a  reducing  valve. 
Unless  you  are  obliged  to  keep  up  steam 
for  power  purposes  it  would  doubtless 
be  much  more  economical  to  install  a 
separate  steam  or  hot  water  system  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  the  power  boiler. 
Some  years  ago  I  tried  the  experiment 
of  heating  a  house  of  12  rooms  by 
utilizing  a  six  horse-power  boiler  in  my 
shop  200  feet  away,  which  ran  a  three 
horse-power  engine.  I  got  the  heat,  but 
it  cost  too  much,  and  I  then  put  in  hot 
water,  which  gives  fine  results  at  low 
cost.  The  town  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  a 
large  manufacturing  one,  has  the  busi¬ 
ness  buildings  and  residences  about  its 
central  part  heated  from  steam  mains 
that  run  from  the  electric  light  and  trol¬ 
ley  station.  Exhaust  steam,  principally, 
is  used.  I  visited  a  factory  recently 
where  all  the  heating  was  done  from 
the  exhaust  steam  taken  from  the 
power  house  some  distance  away.  This 
is  common  practice  hereabouts.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  your  plan  being  work¬ 
able,  but  there  is  a  question  about  its 
convenience  and  economy,  w.  H.  m. 

The  Missus:  “You  let  that  police¬ 
man  kiss  you.  I  saw  it!”  The  Maid: 
“Sure,  mum,  an’  would  yez  have  me 
get  in  throuble  f’r  resistin’  an  officer?” 
— Cleveland  Leader. 


400%  Stronger  Than 
Any  Other 
Puller 


Pull  Your  Stumps  I  with  the  Only  Genuine 
All-Steel  ^^Triple-Power 

HERCULES 

Stump 
Puller 

There  is  no 
longer  any  ex- 
c  u  s  e  ,  Mr. 
Farmer,  for 
aBBj  you  having 
Stumpy  fields.  The 
problem  is  solved  for 
everybody  with  the 
latest  steel  Hercules 
Stump  Puller.  It  is  the 
only  a  11-steel  stump  pul¬ 
ler  and  is  the  only  one 
that  uses  triple-power. 

Hitch  On— The  Stump  is  Bound  to  Gome 

The  strength  is  there  and  the  power  is  there.  You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers, 
but  this  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a  different  matter.  It  has  400$  more  strength  than 
the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  with  our  triple-power  attachment  a  one-third  greater  pull 
is  developed.  The  Hercules  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  is  the  only  stump  puller  that  is  guaranteed  for  three  years.  The 
only  stump  puller  made  with  double  safety  ratchets,  making  them  doubly 
safe .  The  only  stump  puller  having  all  bearings  and  working  parts 
turned ,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power 
and  making  it  extremely  light  running. 


Cast  Iron 
16500  lbs. 


Look  At  This  Table  W 

You  will  see  why  we  have  made  the  Hercules  of  steel..  The  table 
gives  the  strength  per  square  inch  of  each  different  material.  Steel  is 
the  only  material  for  the  Hercules. 

Don’t  Risk  Dynamite 

It’s  dangerous  and  it’s  costly.  Besides,  it  only  shatters  the 
stump  and  leaves  the  roots  in  the  ground  to  grow  again.  The 
Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all.  big  stumps  and  small  stumps, 
good  sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  It  is  the  machine 
for  satisfactory  work  and  keeping  down  the  expense.  Investi¬ 
gate  it  now.  Our  little  books  are  eye  openers  for  people  who 
have  clearing  to  do.  Let  us  send  them  to  you. 

Free.  Write  today. 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Co. 

330  17th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


Copper 
19000  lbs. 

Bronze 
36000  lbs. 


Malleable  Iron 
40000  lbs. 

Wrought  Iron 
47000  lbs.. 


ST££1- 
/ 2  0000  LB’-S. 


Makes  Better  Hay 
Brings  Better  Prices 

A  money-making  tool  you  can’t  afford 
to  be  without.  Pays  its  cost  in  a  single 
season  by  improving  the  quality  of  the 
hay.  Saves  time  when  time  is  precious. 
Shortens  your  haying  work  25  per  cent. 
No  tool  on  your  farm  is  more  durable. 
Steel-angle  and  steel  pipe  construction 
—strong,  light,  compact  and  durable. 

Wiii  Last  a  Lifetime 

Power  is  applied  from  both  wheels  at  the 
same  time— making  an  even,  steady 
draft.  Roller  bearings  make  light  draft- 
little  wear.  Wheels  have  double  hubs— 
staggered  spokes  and  especially  strong 
concave  steel  tires.  The  forks  are  three 
tined— made  of  the  very  best  steel.  No 
two  forks  touch  ground  at  the  same 
time.  That  means  perfect  work. 

Find  out  all  about  this  and  other  John¬ 
ston  Tools  by  writing  for  catalog  today. 

(the  JOHNSTON 
HARVESTER  CO. 

Box  410 ,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  tnis  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis-  A 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IKON  AGE 

Book.lt’* 

FREE. 


wheel,  wheels 
high  or  low 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  103-C,  GREN10CH.  N.  J. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 

305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash, 

Address  Office  Nearest  Yon 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


r 


$1,500 


MADE 


Write  for  Free  Catalog.  Describes 
and  illustrates  our  line  of  the 

ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  10  to 
400  barrels  per  day. 

Hand  or  power. 

Presses  for  all 
purposes.  Also 
Steam  Evapora¬ 
tors,  Apple-Butter. 

Cookers,  Vjnegar  Generators 
and  everything  for  the  Cider 
and  Vinegar  -  maker.  We( 
can  show  you  how  $1,500 
clear  profit  can  be  made. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  137  Lincoln  A**.,  Mt.  GilMd,  Ohio 
Or  Room  124  L.  39  Cortlandt  St..  New  York 


Largest 
Manfs.  of 
Cider  Praises  In  the  World. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

e.nar  Cmiaro  -We  wiU  guararite0  fc0  pn* 

OS  rBi  OlJUalBi  any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 
rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  In 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

-  —  Tko  Porfoct  Roof  Presoi-ver,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 

-  - - tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today, 

tlie  Anderson  Manufacturinu  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  Obit, 

WaterSupply  \  for  Country  Houses. 

The  Problem  Solved 

No  elevated  tank  to 
freeze  or  leak.  Tank 
located  in  cellar. 

Any  pressure  up  to 
60  lbs.  The  ideal 
fire  protection.  Send 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Q. 

Let  our  Enginecrsfigureout  vour  needs 

Lunt-MossCo.  43S.  MarketSt.  Boston 


t-  . 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh* 

_  _ _ ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlamlt  Bldg..  New  York 


1909. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKING  IN  OHIO. 

Quite  a  lot  of  maple  syrup  is  made 
in  this  State,  and  where  the  size  of 
the  sugar  grove  warrants  it  the  syrup 
is  made  with  modern  apparatus  and  by 
approved  methods.  The  writer  recently 
visited  the-  camp  under  the  management 
of  Ed.  Dines.  Being  located  a  short 
distance  from  a  town  of  5.000  people, 
there  is  a  good  local  market  for  the 
products  of  this  camp  and  a  number  of 
others  besides.  Fig.  136  shows  a  portion 
of  the  grove.  In  the  foreground  is  a 


tree  bearing  two  buckets,  which  were 
covered  to  insure  clean  sap.  There  were 
about  250  trees  but  not  all  were  tapped 
when  the  picture  was  taken.  Fig.  137 
shows  the  interior  of  the  camp.  The 
syrup  is  made  to  test  32  degrees  on  a 
Baume  maple  syrup  hydrometer  and  is 
marketed  in  gallon  cans.  The  syrup  is 
sold  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
same  customers  buy  year  after  year. 
Adjacent  to  the  sugar  grove  there  were 
60  beef  steers  in  a  feed  lot,  being  fed 
hay  and  fodder.  These  steers  are  two- 
year-olds,  purchased  in  Chicago  from  a 


graded  lot,  and  run  very  even  in  size 
and  quality. .  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Highland  Co.,  O. 


JAPAN  PLUMS  IN  CANADA. 

Many  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  the  European  or  Do- 
mestica  plums  succeed  well  and  usually 
bear  abundantly  in  Southern  Ontario.  The 
native  varieties  used  in  the  Western  States 
are  not  planted  here.  Many  of  the  Japan 
plums  grow  well  and  produce  fruit  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities.  Some  varieties  are  very 
uncertain  producers,  while  the  trees  in  many 
cases  do  not  endure.  Abundance,  Burbank 
and  Red  June  commonly  overbear.  The  fruit 
of  these  is  not  equal  to  the  Domesticas.  The 
skin  of  the  Japans  has  a  disagreeable 
flavor,  while  I  think  their  stones  are  not 
entirely  Innocent.  They  do  not  cook  as 
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well  as  we  would  expect  after  testing  the 
raw  fruit.  The  Ogon,  an  early  white  fruit, 
is  a  freestone  and  may  be  peeled  and  eaten 
with  cream  and  sugar  in  August.  The 
fruit  drops  as  soon  as  ripe.  I  have  an 
early  large  plum,  white  with  white  bloom 
and  pink  dots,  produced  sparingly  on  ram¬ 
pant  growing  spreading  trees.  I  got  this 
kind  for  Hale,  though  it  seems  much  like 
Georgeson  as  1  see  it  described.  Handsome 
fruit  but  cooking  quality  is  not  the  best. 
Wickson  gives  us  very  large  fruit  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  that  seems  to  suit  when  its  season  ar¬ 
rives.  The  tree  resembles  the  Simoni  plum, 
which  is  worthless  here.  Satsuma  is  a 
fruit  which  externally  and  internally  and 


in  quality  while  raw  much  resembles  a 
blood  beet.  Wbe  l  preserved  or  semi-pre¬ 
served  in  sugar  it  is  head  and  shoulders 
above  ail  other  plums  that  I  have  met. 
With  us  the  tree  is  short-lived  and  supply 
of  fruit  uncertain.  In  a  few  cases  I  have 
sold  the  fruit  and  got  into  trouble  every 
time.  Next  year  the  same  buyers  demand 
more  of  that  fruit  which  I  cannot  give.  I 
have  grown  on  fair  rather  upright  trees  a 
late  whitish  Japan  plum,  covered  with  pink 
dots.  Fruit  ripens  in  September  and  will 
last  for  weeks.  Quality  is  quite  good.  It 
comes  to  me  as  .  Hytankian  which  is  a 
generic  name  and  means  nothing  as  a  name 
of  a  variety.  Perhaps  some  reader  can 
name  this  variety.  Is.it  Alabama? 


Except  Red  June,  Abundance  and  Bur¬ 
bank  the  trees  of  al1  the  varieties  named 
above  are  uncertain  bearers  and  liable  to 
die  young,  hence  they  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  large  plantations.  Anyone  is 
justified  in  trying  Satsuma  beeause  of  its 
superior  quality.  The  above  named  three 
varieties  may  be  planted  if  we  take  the 
chances  of  lower  prices  in  years  of  plenty. 
All  of  the  above  are  liable  to  plum  rot,  but 
I  think  less  so  that  the  European  varieties. 
Japans  that  escape  the  rot  will  keep  much 
longer  than  the  others.  Curculio  has  no 
special  liking  for  Japans.  e.  mordex. 

Welland  Co.,  Ontario. 

Tumbleweeds. — When  this  part  of  South 
Dakota  was  new  tumbleweeds  or  Russian 
thistles  were  plentiful,  and  I  have  seen 
them  pile  up  on  a  street  corner  15  feet 
high.  It  seems  that  as  the  country  becomes 
settled  tlie  tumbleweeds  disappear.  Now  a 
tumbleweed  is  a  curiosity  to  us.  f  w 

Mitchell,  S.  D. 


A  MAPLE  SUGAR  GROVE  IN  OHIO.  Fig.  136. 


THE  MAPLE  SYRUP  EVAPORATOR  IN  ACTION.  Fig.  137 
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A  Book  Could  refilled 


With  Letters  From 
Customers 


The  Anthony  Fence  Co., 

ID  Michigan  St.,  Tecumsch,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 


Price 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 

35-lb.  Roll,  108  <Pl  *>£ 
sq.ft.,  1-ply.. 

45-lb.  Roll, 108  OP 
sq.  ft.,  2-ply..  «ja»OD 

55-lb.  Roll, 108  <*9  9C 
sq.  ft.,  3-ply.. 


Freight  Prepaid 

on  reese  RrS 

Rubber  Roofing 


Write 
For 
FREE 
Sample 
to  Test  and 
Booklet 


BERo?Ty°a  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing,  find  out  all  about  tho  old  reliable  Breese  Bros.  Rubber 
Roolinj,.  Absolutely  guaranteed  waterproof,  fire-resisting  and  long-lived.  Made  by  our  own 

crackfwxliikle  or  lL°k.l0a8  llUre  W0<>1  £®U  Sttturatud  iu  asphalt.  Heavily  coated  on  both  sides.  Cannot 

Order  now— Ge*  advantage  oS  the  extraordinary  special  price  proposition 

Look  at  the  prices  quoted  and  remember  that  they  Include  all  freight  charges  That  nrion  Is  tba 
actual  cost  to  you  of  high  quality,  guaranteed  UreesoBr(>HH'ri,berKoo8ng?  8  P  ® 

onr  iin?  pH*  pooi;  Krado  roofing  at  that  price  from  a  dealer.  Order  direct  from 

our  factory  and  keep  all  middlemon  sprouts  in  your  pocket.  Get  high  quality  goods  at  a  low  price. 

and  nonliVf  the  somh  Une  of  Tennetlee  WeSt°rU  bOU“<lry  Uue  of  Mi,inusoUl’ lowa  and  Missouri, 
Unless  you  a  re  already  acquainted  with  the  superior 
merits  of  Breese  Bros.  Hoofing,  let  us  send  you  free 
liberal  Sam  pies  of  1  ply,  2-  ply  and  3-ply  roofing.  Hut  them 
to  every  test  you  can  think  of  and  prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  that  Breese  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  roofing  on  the  market. 

Don’t  think  because  tho  price  is  low  that  the  quality 
Is  not  as  high  as  the  high-priced  roofings. 

We  give  Ihe  Longest  Guarantee 

Write  for  samples  or  order  at  once  on  our  guarantee 
Of  satisfaction  or  money  back.  / 

These  remarkably  low  prices  may  never  be  offered1 
to  you  again.  Don’t  wait,  order  now. 

TIIE  BREESE  BROS.  COMPANY 
Rooting  Dept.  1 1  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


F Cement  and  Special  Roofing 
m.  jq.  Nails  inclosed  In  each  roll. 


Hammer  quickly 
lays  it. 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
mi — ■  does  it  ===g 


Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company 
o»E«.8Ww.r  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

.Class  slips  in ;  no  putty ;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  catalog  O  It  tells  aD 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material 


I  How  to  get  bigger  crops 

Get  a  Planet  Jr.  Saves  two-thirds  your  time,  prepares 
I  the  ground  better,  and  with  less  seed  gives  greater  re- 
I  suits.  No  other  farm  and  garden  implements  do  the 
I  work  so  well  or  last  so  long. 


Planet  Jr  • 


„r  N°;  *5  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double 
Wneel-Uoe  Cultivator  and  Plow  opens  the  furrow,  sows  the  seed  accurately 
in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks  out  next  row  in  one  operation.  It  has  also 
perfect  plowing,  hoeing,  and  cultivating  attachments. 

Planet  Jr.  12-tooth  Harrow  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a  won- 
deriul  tool  for  berry -growers  and  market- jjardeners.  Invaluable  wherever  fine  close  work 
is  needed.  Write  to-day  for  our  new  free  5(i-pag:e  catalogue  ol  1909 
Planet  Jrs.— -45  kinds — a  tool  for  every  gardener’s  need. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  II07-V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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DEER  AND  MONTANA  APPLE  ORCHARDS 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  about  deer  and  fruit.  Mr.  D.  C 
Estey  lives  on  the  east  shore  of  Flat- 
head  Lake,  a  very  large  body  of  water, 
heavily  wooded  all  around.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  finest  fruit  location  in 
Montana.  There,  however,  the  wild 
deer  arc  as  thick  as  or  thicker  than 
they  are  in  Vermont.  Every  orchard 
is  fenced  with  a  rail  fence  12  feet  or 
more  high.  I  know  that,  for  as  fruit  in¬ 
spector  in  1897  and  1898  I  had  many 
times  to  climb  over  the  fences  into 
the  orchards  ,  or  stay  outside.  J.  C. 
Wood,  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  the  next  orchard 
to  Mr.  F.stey,  told  me  at  the  horticul¬ 
tural  meeting  that  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  him  to  see  35  or  40  white- 
tail  deer  in  his  orchard  when  he  got 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  There  is 
a  common  belief,  that  is  not  supposed 
to  be  known  by  the  game  wardens, 
that  when  short  of  fresh  meat  the  cast- 
siders  leave  the  gates  in  their  fences 
open  at  night,  and  live  on  fresh  mut¬ 
ton  then  for  quite  a  while  after.  When 
Mr.  Wood  sees  that  many  in  his  or¬ 
chard,  I  presume  he  is  short  of  fresh 
meat.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Walden  says 
in  The  Ranch,  we  are  laughing,  and 
have  been  laughing  for  some  time,  at 
your  weak  excuses  for  not  getting 
those  apples  on  the  market  at  our 
prices.  H.  c.  u.  colvill. 

Tapping  Maple  Trees. 

I).  />.,  Kitchatoan,  N.  Y. — How  should 
maple  trees  be  tapped  for  maple  syrup T 
When,  how  large  hole  should  be  made,  with 
what,  and  can  it  be  done  each  year?  If 
trees  are  30  to  35  years  old  how  much 
should  bo  taken  from  them?  What  part 
of  them  should  bo  used  to  harm  tree  least? 

A  ns. — Maple  trees  should  be  tapped 
at  a  time  in  the  Spring  when  the  days 
are  so  warm  that  it  will  thaw  readily, 
especially  in  the  sunshine,  and  when 
there  is  some  freezing  at  nights.  There 
must  he  this  alternation  of  freezing 
and  thawing,  either  in  long  or  short  pe¬ 
riods  of  time,  to  cause  the  maple  tree 
to  run  its  sap.  This  condition  of  things 
is  usually  found  in  this  lattitude  from 
March  15  to  April  1.  The  hole  is  bored 
in  the  tree  about  waist  high,  but  that 
does  not  matter  materially.  The  size 
of  the  hole  will  vary  with  the  size  of 
spout  used.  We  use  a  spout  made 
by  G.  IT.  Grimm,  of  Rutland,  Vt.  It 
is  made  tapering,  so  that  we  bore  first 
with  a  three-eighths  incli  bit,  and  then, 
after  the  wound  has  been  seared  over 
by  drying  winds  or  by  a  period  of 
warm  weather,  when  there  is  no  freez¬ 
ing,  we  pull  the  spouts,  rim  the  holes 
with  a  one-half  inch  drill  and  drive  in 
the  spouts  a  little  deeper.  Let  the  trees 
run  as  much  sap  as  they  will.  Large 
trees  may  be  tapped  twice  each  year 
on  opposite  sides.  Plan  to  bore  the 
holes  on  the  warmest  side  of  the  tree; 
the  south  or  cast  sides.  1  he  sap  is 
gathered  from  time  to  time  and  boiled 
in  a  large  pan  or  evaporator,  the  size 
depending  on  the  number  of  trees  to 
be  taken  care  of.  When  the  trees  are 
through  running  pull  the  spouts,  gather 
the  buckets,  and  the  wounds  in  the 
trees  will  gradually  heal. 

E.  S.  URIC  HAM. 

Plant  Food  for  a  Potato  Crop. 

h.  P.  I!.,  Morriuville,  N.  Y. — Tills  coming 
Spring  it  is  planned  to  plant  three  acres  of 
late  potatoes  on  a  very  quacky  Hold  of 
greensward,  which  four  years  ago  was 
seeded  to  clover  and  Timothy.  The  first 
crop  was  heavy  clover;  the  second  was 
rather  light  Timothy,  and  (he  third  was  a 
very  light  cutting  of  quack  grass.  The  soil 
Is  naturally  productive,  but  It  has  not.  had 
any  manure  or  fertilizers  put  on  It  for  at 
least  tive  years;  now  it  is  receiving  about 
10  loads  per  acre  of  fresh  mixed  cow  and 
horse  manure,  which  in  the  Spring  will  be 
plowed  under.  If  the  manure  applied  con¬ 
tains  about  the  following  per  ton  (an 
estimated  load)  nitrogen.  53  per  cent; 
phosphoric  acid,  .34  per  cent;  potash,  .71 
per  cent,  under  proper  tillage,  about  what 
per  cent  of  the  above  elements  will  be 
available?  Without  any  manure  or  ferlilizcr 
it  is  estimated  that  about  40  bushels  of 


potatoes  per  acre  can  be  raised.  To  Increase 
the  crop  ICO  bushels  per  acre,  what  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  should  be  used  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  manure  applied.  In  what  form 
should  they  he,  and  how  much  should  he 
applied  to  the  acre?  There  is  a  saying 
that  quack  grass  will  not  grow  on  poor 
soil,  what  does  a  rank  growl  h  of  quack 
grass  indicate  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
soil? 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  give  an 
accurate  answer  to  such  a  question. 
The  most  successful  farmers  do  not 
attempt  to  gauge  the  amount  of  plant 
food  they  apply  in  manure  or  fertil¬ 
izer  by  what  the  crop  takes  out.  Ex¬ 
perience  tells  them  to  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilize  heavily,  so  as  always  to  l  ave  a 
surplus  of  available  plant  food  in  the 
soil.  If  some  crop  covers  the  soil 
through  the  Fall  and  Winter  there 
will  be  little  if  any  loss. 

Experiments  in  New  Jersey  show 
that  under  average  conditions  stable 
manure  will  give  up  the  first  year 
about  one- fourth  of  its  nitrneen.  If 
the  analysis  given  above  is  correct  the 
10  tons  of  manure  give  about  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  the  potato  crop 
would  use  from  25  to  30  pounds  of  it. 
The  proportion  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  would  he  about  the  same, 
This  proportion  of  available  nitrogen 
would  vary  somewhat  with  the  soil 
and  the  season.  A  lighter  soil,  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated  would  give  up  more 
than  a  heavy  soil.  So  would  an  al¬ 
kaline  soil  in  which  bacteria  were 
abundant.  As  compared  with  stable 
manure  nitrate  of  soda  is  more  than 
twice  as  available,  for  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen  in  nitrate  would  give  up  60 
pounds  to  the  crop. 

A  bushel  of  potatoes  will  contain 


about  two  ounces  of  nitrogen.  1  hus 
if  25  pounds  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
10  tons  of  stable  manure  should  be 
available  there  would  be  enough  for 
200  bushels  of  tubers,  but  one  ton  of 
potato  vines  would  require  10  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  If  we  figured  the  vines 
when  nearly  ripe  as  equal  in  weight 
to  the  tubers  wc  shall  find  that  for  60 
bushels  of  potatoes  we  need  about  13 
pounds  of  ni  rogen.  Tf  your  natural 
soil  will  give  40  bushels  your  10  tons 
of  manure  will  give  nitrogen  enough 
for  160.  This  is  one  way  to  figure  it, 
but  it  will  not  work  out  in  practice, 
for  no  one  expects  to  get  hack  in  the 
crop  all  the  available  plant  food  that 
is  put  into  the  soil.  It  is  not  like 
pouring  10  gallons  of  water  into  a  bar¬ 
rel  and  then  drawing  10  gallons  at 
will  from  the  bung.  There  is  always 
some  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  In 
the  case  of  stable  manure  a  fair  share 
of  the  nitrogen  made  available  during 
the  first  year  would  not  he  ready  un¬ 
til  the  potato  crop  was  laid  by.  In 
case  the  potato  crop  was  attacked  by 
blight  some  of  this  nitrogen  would  not 
he  used  at  all.  In  fact,  the  size  of 
the  crop  will  be  determined  nearly  :  s 
much  by  the  spraying  and  cultivation 
as  by  the  plant  food.  In  our  own 
country,  where  farmers  grow  fair 
crops  of  potatoes,  the  plan  would  be  to 
plow  under  the  manure  and  then  use 
600  pounds  or  more  of  high-grade  po¬ 
tato  fertilizer  in  the  drill.  These 
farmers  do  not  stop  to  figure  how 
much  nitrogen  they  use,  but  they  know 
from  experience  how  much  manure  or 
fertilizer  is  needed  for  their  crops.  As 
for  quack  grass  wc  consider  a  heavy 
growth  of  it  an  indication  of  a  good 
soil. 


75,000  BARGAINS 
FROM  NEW  YORK 


Why  pay  local  dealer's  hi^h  prices  when  yon  can  (jet  su¬ 
perior  Koods  from  New  York  at  a  saving  of  one-third. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  buying  their  supplies 
for  homo,  shop  and  farm  from  us.  They  know  that  no¬ 
where  else  can  they  get  such  high  quality  and  low  prices. 
Bigger  assortments  to  select  from— better  goods  at  real 
money  saving  prices. 

700  Page  Catalog  FREE 

which  cost  us  S1.00  to 
=a«.  print.  Oontai  ns  over 
■—I  76,000  reliable  articles 
for  home. shop  and  farm 
including  House  Fur 
nisliings.  Watches,  Jew 
dry.  Tools,  Hardware 
Farm  Implements.  Out 
lery, Silverware.  Kitch 
en  Utensils,  Vehicles 
Harness.  Furniture 
Pumps  Clocks.  iHhoes 
Wire  Fencing.  Black 
smith  Supplies.  Roofing 
of  all  kinds.  How;.  Ripe 
and  Fittings.  Paints, 
Varnishes,  Rope.  Bells, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Washing 
Machines.  Sporting 
Goods,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Baby  Carriages, 

_ _  Sewing  Machines,  and 

countless  other  reliable  articles. 

You  will  also  get, our  Premium  Iastof  over  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  articles  given  free  to  customers. 
Aisoour  grocery  list  of  pure  food  products.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Safe  and  prompt 
delivery  on  every  order  large  or  small. 

Write  us  for  our  big,  free  catalog.  You  can't  start 
saving  your  money  a  day  too  soon.  Address 

WHITE, VAN  GLAHN  &,  CO.  19  Barclay  SI.  New  Yorfc  City 

Olds*.  Mall  Order  Hottso  In  America  Established  1810 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 
THE  AERMOTOR  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

In  dtmlKHf-d  to  supply  watfr  for  th©  farm 
bull. ling.  Thin  outfit  Itthuroa  *  supply  of 
water  at  all  LItu©a  aud  tb©  price  In  within 
the  reach  of  ©very  Conner.  I'ump  cap. — lfioo 
gala,  per  hour,  M  ft.  elevation;  «oo  gain.  ,2f» 
ft.;  400  gain.,  50  ft.  M 2.W  red  at 

R.K.  Kta.  Writ*  for  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog n©  No.  fc  giving 
full  Information. 

,J.  H.  KDWARDS. 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 
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One  Pound  of  Fertilizer  to 
One  Ton  of  Soil. 

The  top  soil  of  an  acre  of  tillage  land  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches 
weighs  1000  TONS.  The  average  dressing  of  concentrated  fertilizer 
where  no  manure  or  cover  crop  is  ploughed  in,  is  X000  POUNDS. 

This  gives  only  one  pound  of  fertilizer  to  each  ton  of  soil,  or  2(>bd 
of  a  pound  of  fertilizer  to  each  POUND  of  soil. 

Yet  this  infinitesimal  amount,  which  one  can  not  see,  combined 
with  the  “natural  yield  of  the  land”  has  been  known  to  produce 
under  favorable  weather  conditions,  over  400  bushels  potatoes,  100 
bushels  shelled  corn,  or  30  tons  ensilage  per  acre;  to  produce  profit 
in  place  of  loss;  to  turn  failure  into  success,  and  still  leave  the  soil  no 
poorer  but  in  most  cases  much  better.  Surely  it  is  a  miracle  of  nature. 

The  Stockbridge  Manures 

Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  therefore,  that  this  ^ooo  °f  a  pound  of 
fertilizer  should  be  in  a  fine  dry  condition  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  its  pound  of  soil  and  also  soluble,  available  and  easily 
diffusible  so  that  the  growing  crop  may  find  it  all  ready  to  feed  upon, 
since  in  this  climate  the  growing  season  is  limited  to  60  days  for  some 
crops  and  120  days  for  other  crops,  and  where  also  the  rainfall  is 
often  limited.  To  supply  plant  food  fine,  dry  and  soluble  has  been 
our  problem  for  36  years.  How  well  we  have  succeeded  may  be 
judged  when  we  say  that  our  customers  take  from  us  an  output  that 
exceeds  100  tons  a  day  for  every  working  day  in  the  year.  They 
would  not  do  this  if  we  had  failed  to  “make  good”. 


n 


You  take  no  risks ;  you  will 
gut  a  good  crop  anyhow,  and 


Why  not  enter  our  Prize  Contest? 

stand  a  g'ood  chance  of  winning  a  substantial  cash  prize.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
particulars,  if  you  will  write  us  or  apply  to  our  nearest  local  agent. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Company 


II 


43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON. 


60  TRINITY  PL.,  NEW  YORK. 


1900. 
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TRAINING  UP  TOMATOES, 

As  Spring  approaches  the  experience 
of  a  somewhat  battered  amateur  gar¬ 
dener  may  be  useful  to  those  similarly 
situated.  What  follows  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  “trucking”  for  the  market.  Its 
benefit,  real  or  supposed,  is  only  offered 
in  aid  of  the  family  table  and  as  a 
means  of  pleasure  and  exercise  for  the 
“old  man.”  At  present  I  will  explore 
the  mysteries  of  nature  no  further  than 
involved  within  the  process  of  raising 
successfully  and  assimilating  with  dis¬ 
cretion  the  tomato.  At  the  outset  let 
me  assert  that  ever  since  I  paid  25 
cents  for  about  25  seeds  of  Hender¬ 
son’s  400,  T  have  depended  entirely  upon 
the  Ponderosa  for  family  use.  For 
that  purpose  it  is  so  superior  T  raise  it 
each  year  and  propose  to  continue.  Its 
great  size,  its  fine  flavor,  and,  above  all, 
its  remarkable  solidity  and  sparsencss 
of  seeds  makes  it  ideal  for  domestic 
purposes.  All  my  neighbors  and  all  of 
like  experience  will  readily  agree  herein. 
Like  all  tomatoes,  it  should  he  started  in 
hotbed  or  house  about  March  1,  and  care 
taken  to  secure  stocky,  hardy  plants. 
While  the  season  is  long  enough  to  raise 
from  seed  planted  out  of  doors,  much 


ripe  tomatoes,  many  weighing  one 
pound  each  and  often  approaching  two 
pounds  or  more.  l.  b.  crookek. 
Illinois. 


Mixed  Grass  for  Seeding  and  Pasture. 

F.  't  Union,  N.  Y. — This  Spring  I  wish 
to  seed  (with  oats)  two  acres  of  ground  to 
some  grass  or  combination  of  grasses,  which 
will  yield  a  greater  weight  of  hay  than 
Timothy,  or  Timothy  and  Red-top,  and 
also  make  a  more  permanent  sod.  f  want 
tills  hay  to  feed  to  horses  on  the  farm,  not 
for  sale.  The  field  is  principally  river 
bottom  land,  sand  loam.  The  land  does  not 
flood,  but  was  made  by  floods.  What  grass 
or  combination  of  grasses  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  ? 

Ans. — It  will  be  found  that  the 
make-up  of  any  old  meadow  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  depends  not  so  much  upon 
the  varieties  of  grass  that  were  orig¬ 
inally  sown,  as  upon  the  kinds  to  which 
the  land  was  well  adapted.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  some  very  valuable 
natural  grass  lands  where  iti  old  pas¬ 
tures  Kentucky  Blue  will  be  found  to 
be  the  dominant  grass.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  lands  never  give  much 
Blue  grass,  even  when  it  is  sown.  I 
suppose  there  are  no  two  other  grasses 
of  as  wide  general  adaptability  as  Tim- 
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time  is  gained  by  the  above  prelim¬ 
inaries.  Everything  advising  fertiliz¬ 
ing  or  cultivation  in  any  good  garden  is 
as  judicious  for  tomatoes  as  anything 
else — the  more  the  better.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  all  tomatoes  in  the 
home  garden  should  be  staked  up  and 
pruned.  How  to  do  this  it  is  my  pres¬ 
ent  purpose  to  state,  based  upon  many 
years  of  actual  experience. 

Boards,  strips,  wire  and  single  stakes 
are  inconvenient  and  inadequate  subter¬ 
fuges.  My  plan  is  here  hurled  at  an 
unsuspecting  public  as  feasible,  easy, 
cheap  and  exactly  adapted  to  the  habit 
of  the  plant.  At  any  time  when  your¬ 
self  or  neighbors  arc  trimming  trees 
— an  operation  very  common  hereabouts 
— select  from  the  limbs  as  follows: 
Among  the  forks  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  cut  about  one  foot 
below  the  fork,  above  which  trims  the 
limbs  two,  three  or  four,  as  the  case 
may  be,  about  four  feet.  When  the 
plants  are  about  six  inches  high,  hav¬ 
ing  sharpened  the  lower  end  of  the 
forks,  set  them  firmly  by  the  plant, 
close  and  within  an  inch  or  two.  As  the 
plants  grow  fit  them  from  time  to  time 
to  the  various  limbs  above,  which  they 
will  do  easily  and  naturally.  Be  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  well  tied  up,  for  they  lop 
easily  and  suffer  from  the  wind.  About 
three  main  shoots  is  the  ideal  number. 
They  may  be  spread  and  tied  any  and 
every  way,  keeping  ii-i  view  sunshine 
and  air.  This  is  the  best  way  T  have 
found.  Now  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Prune  constantly;  cut  away  all  laterals 
■ — more  than  one-half  the  growth.  About 
August  15  clip  the  tops  as  surplusage. 
I  regard  one-half  bushel  to  each  vine 
a  very  moderate  yield — I  mean  sound, 


othy  and  Red-top.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  Red-top  is  a  grass  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  sour  or  water¬ 
logged  soils  and  that  is  distinctively  of 
rather  low  palatability  for  cattle.  Of 
course,  we  all  want  the  clovers,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  little  creep¬ 
ing  White  clover  these  are  biennial  or 
two-year  plants  and,  hence,  do  not 
persist  long  in  old  meadows.  Under 
favorable  soil  conditions,  White  clover 
may  become  very  prominent  in  per¬ 
manent  pastures.  Alsike  is  much  more 
tolerant  of  moist  soils  than  Red  clover 
and  should  never  be  omitted  on  soils 
of  that  character.  Red  clover  will 
hardly  pay  for  the  seed  on  poorly 
drained,  soils.  In  our  farm  practice 
we  always  sow  Timothy,  Medium  clover, 
Mammoth  clover,  Alsike,  Red-top, 
and.  sometimes,  Blue  grass.  Occasion¬ 
ally  Orchard  grass  is  added,  hut  its 
habit  of  early  maturity  and  its  tufted 
or  tussock  growth  makes  it  objection¬ 
able  in  meadows.  Still,  it  will  remain 
almost  indefinitely  with  us.  After  a 
pasture  has  been  in  use  five  years  (we 
don’t  like  to  let  a  meadow  lie  as  long 
as  that)  we  generally  find  that  the  sur¬ 
viving  grass  is  mainly  Timothy,  with 
some  Red-top,  White  clover  and  some 
of  our  native,  grasses  which  are  not 
easy  for  anyone  except  an  expert  to 
name.  1  he  botany  of  our  grasses  is 
very  difficult.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
we  do  well  to  stick  to  the  old  stand¬ 
bys  ami  not  spend  too  much  money  on 
high-priced  permanent  pasture  mixtures 
of  unknown  composition. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


A  Virginia  Ice  Storm. — Last  week 
we  showed  a  picture  of  the  effect  of 
the  recent  ice  storm  in  New  York  State. 
Fig.  138  shows  another  scene — this  time 
in  Virginia  (Chesterfield  Co.).  The 
limbs  of  the  trees  are  coated  heavily 
with  ice,  and  many  of  them  gave  way 
under  the  strain. 


MAKE  HAY 

WHILE  THE 
SUN  SHINES 

You  can  make  every  mo¬ 
ment  count  by  using  these 


WALTER  A. 

“Huuy-up”  Machines 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  STEEL  TEDDER 


I  hey  do  the  work  Quicker  an(j  better  than  you  can  do  it  by  hand. 

1  he  Walter  A  Wood  Tedder  is  an  ideal  combination  of  strength 
and  simplicity.  All  steel  construction.  Vibration  absorbed  by  springs 
which  also  save  the  machine  from  strain.  Easily  adjusted.  It  adds 
to  the  value  of  your  hay  by  preventing  sun  bleach.  When  you  see  it 
you  will  say  it  is  “the  best  constructed  tedder  on  the  market.”  Our 
rake  is  of  all  steel  construction.  Its  sure  acting  dumping  device  is 
put.  in  operation  by  a  touch  on  the  foot  lever.  Wheels  have  renewable 
3-piccc  hubs.  Oil-tempered,  crucible  steel,  coil  spring  teeth.  Rakes 

clean  and  hay  does  not  get 
tangled  in  wheels.  Examine 
these  machines  at  our  deal¬ 
er’s.  If  you  don’t  know  his 
address  write  us.  Read  our 
illustrated  catalog. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing 
and  Reaping  Machine  Go. 

BOX  808 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  V. 
THE  LEADING  INDEPENDENT  CONCERN 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  SELF-DUMP  RAKE 


SIZES 
8  to  16  Discs 
DISCS 
16  to  20  in. 
Diameter. 


The  Thompson  Cut- 
Out  Disc  Harrow. 

wn  herewith, has  proved  itself  a  most,  satisfactory 
dement  on  hundreds  of  farms.  ( )n  light,  soils  it  does 
work  of  both  plow  and  harrow.  No  sharp  points 
to  break  off  is  durable  and  strong  in  every 
way.  ft  thoroughly  cuts  and  pulverizes  the 
ground,  leaving  it  in  the  best  condition  for 
planting.  Try  it  this  year  and  you  will  have 
bigger  crops  than  over  before. 

We  also  make  the  Out-Throw  and  Throw-In 
Disc.  Harrow,  Vi  neyanluml  Orchard  Harrows, 
Spring  Tooth  Harrows,  Harnesses,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Plows,  Land  Rollers,  Low-Down  Wagons, 
Bob  Sleds,  etc.  For  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  our  lino  of  farm  tools,  write 

EVANS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LOCK  BOX  7,  Hammond,  New  York 


No.  K-10 
Price  $1 .25 


Less  Work- 
Dainty  Dishes 

No  woman  realizes  how  much  work  she 
could  save,  ’and  the  tempting  variety  of 
dishes  she  could  offer  at  the  table,  until  she 
possesses  a  Keen  K utter  Food  Chopper. 

Just  a  few  turns  of  the  handle  instead  of  the 
tiresome  chop,  chop  at  the  chopping  bowl. 

Meat,  fish,  vegetables,  fruits  are  chopped 
uniformly,  coarse  or  fine  as  you  wish.  The 

KEEN 

mm 

Meat  and  Food  Chopper 

is  attached  to  the  table  or  detached  in  a  second 
— works  so  easily  a  child  would  enjoy  using  it 
— wears  a  lifetime — more  easily  cleaned  than  a 
chopping  bowl. 

Sold  under  the  famous  Keen  Kutter  name  and 
trademark,  which  always  and  everywhere  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  or  money  returned.  Ask  for 
the  Keen  Kutter  Food  Chopper  by  name. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.)  St.  Lonis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


One  Gallon  of  Wafer  Per  Horse  Power 


Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool  ™ 

The  Abenaque 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Wostminstor  Station,  Varmont 


FERTILIZERS 


Made  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.. 

MIDDLlSTOWlSr,  COJXTJNT. 

SEND  FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 
SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 
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Ruralisms 


The  Tricky  Commission  Man. — 
The  United  States  postal  authorities 
recently  caused  the  arrest  of  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  New  York  produce  commis¬ 
sion  firm  on  the  charge  of  using  the 
mails  for  swindling  purposes.  Many 
farmers  from  Maine  to  Missouri  had 
complained  against  the  firm,  claiming 
they  had  received  no  returns  for  prod¬ 
uce  sent  to  be  sold  on  commission.  The 
losses  to  shippers  by  this  firm’s  opera¬ 
tions  are  said  to  be  more  than  $100,- 
000.  One’s  first  thought  on  reading  the 
press  announcements  of  the  capture  of 
these  tricky  dealers  is  that  it  should 
not  be  necessary  for  the  farmers  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  United 
States  to  lose  $100,000  before  the  career 
of  such  rascals  is  terminated.  The 
Post  Office  Department  undoubtedly 
does  the  best  it  can  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  has  been  effective  in  chok¬ 
ing  off  many  fraudulent  schemes  be¬ 
fore  great  harm  has  been  done,  but  evi¬ 
dence  sufficient  to  bring  swindlers  using 
the  mails  before  a  court  of  justice  ac¬ 
cumulates  slowly,  and  is  often  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain.  Frauds  of 
this  kind,  as  .a  rule,  must  be  extensive 
and  often  repeated  to  induce  victims 
to  make  the  complaints  needed  to  start 
official  investigation.  If  every  shipper 
who  fails  to  get  returns  for  his  con¬ 
signments  would  make  prompt  and 
circumstantial  report  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  to  the  postal  authorities  the  swind¬ 
lers  would  have  less  rope  and  their 
frauds  would  not  likely  mount  up  to 
such  distressing  figures. 

Should  be  Inspected. — But  it  is 
scarcely  the  province  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  burdened  with  the  gigan¬ 
tic  task  of  distributing  the  greatest 
mails  on  earth,  to  look  after  every 
commercial  swindler  who  uses  the  serv¬ 
ice.  The  good  arising  from  postal  de¬ 
tective  work  and  resulting  fraud  orders 
is  very  great,  but  the  particular  bunco 
game  of  the  bogus  produce  commission 
dealer,  it  would  seem,  could  best  be 
controlled  by  registration  and  inspection 
by  either  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor.  The  vast  majority 
of  commission  dealers  everywhere  do 
more  or  less  interstate  business  and 
could,  doubtless,  be  placed  under  Fed¬ 
eral  control.  Those  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  entirely  within  the  State  of  their 
residence  could  be  left  to  the  operation 
of  local  laws.  An  efficient  system  of 
registration  and  inspection  of  accounts 
would  rapidly  weed  out  irresponsible 
and  tricky  dealers,  and  afford  the  very 
numerous  honorable  ones  better  chances 
of  doing  a  satisfactory  business.  It 
would  stop  serious  leaks  in  the  incomes 
of  hardworking  producers,  as  it  is  of 
little  avail  to  expend  energy  and  cap¬ 
ital  in  growing  crops  or  developing  live 
stock  products  if  the  commission  dealer 
is  suffered  to  retain  for  his  services 
more  than  a  fair  portion  of  the  selling 
price.  The  banker  who  undertakes  the 
care  of  depositors’  money  must,  under 
all  State  and  national  laws,  furnish 
reference  and  security,  and  submit  to 
frequent  rigid  examinations.  The  com- 
mission  merchant  soliciting  consign¬ 
ments  of  produce  to  be  sold  at  his 
discretion  should  be  compelled  to  do 
no  less.  Rascality  would  not  be  elim¬ 
inated  in  either  case,  but  opportunities 
for  fraud,  it  is  presumable,  would  be 
reduced  in  'the  commission  business, 
in  substantially  the  same  proportion  as 
they  have  been  among  bankers.  Cer¬ 
tain  abuses,  that  honest  dealers  deplore, 
but  which  they  feel  compelled  to  prac¬ 
tice,  such  as  settling  with  a  shipper 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  price  of 
the  day  for  a  given  product,  rather 
than  the  actual  price  received  for.  each 
sale,  have  grown  up  in  the  commission 
business,  and  there  appears  little  chance 
for  reformation  until  taken  hold  of 
by  the  strong  hand  of  State  or  national 
authority.  Obviously,  the  honest  dealer 
who  returns  the  full  amount,’  less  ex¬ 
penses  and  a  reasonable  commission, 
has  little  chance  to  compete  save  in 
the  greater  volume  of  business  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  reputation  for  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  with  the  tricky  one  who  returns 
little  or  nothing.  The  produce  com¬ 
mission  business  needs  regulation  from 
the  bottom  upwards.  As  with  the 
banker,  the  first  proved  misdemeanor 
should  be  the  last.  There  should  be 
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no  accumulation  of  $100,000  worth  of 
petty  swindles  by  a  single  firm,  dis¬ 
tressing  and  blighting  farm  homes  over 
half  the  nation,  before  adequate  steps 
are  taken  to  put  the  swindlers  out  of 
business. 

Spring  Blooming  Bulbs. — Interest 
freshens  in  Spring  blooming  bulbs  now 
that  a  new  record  has  been  established 
for  the  earliest  kinds,  such  as  the 
snowdrop  and  yellow  Crocus,  by  flow¬ 
ering  in  mid-February.  The  first  weeks 
of  March  find  daffodils,  tulips  and 
hyacinths  above  ground  and  ready  to 
push  their  buds  if  the  weather  contin¬ 
ues  mild.  The  snowfall  of  inaugura¬ 
tion  day  and  resulting  low  temperature 
gave  a  wholesome  check  to  these  for¬ 
ward  kinds,  but  snowdrops  continue 
swelling  their  seed  capsules  and  open¬ 
ing  belated  buds  as  if  conditions  were 
entirely  favorable.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  amateur  gardening  in 
northern  climates  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
culture  of  hardy  flowering  bulbs,  es¬ 
pecially  when  partially  naturalized  in 
lawn  or  shrubbery.  Bulbs  tucked  away 
in  sheltered  nooks  15  years  ago  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  have  formed  attractive 
little  colonies  that  annually  greet  us 
with  their  bright  and  cheery  blooms. 
There  is  an  appealing  element  of  un¬ 
expectedness  in  naturalized  bulbous 
plants  that  is  not  found  in  the  care¬ 
fully  planted  bed  or  border.  We  know 
at  first  where  to  look  f  r  them,  but 
as  the  years  slip  by  their  actual  ap¬ 
pearance  each  Spring  comes  almost  as 
a  pleasant  surprise.  Then,  too,  one 
feels  more  free  to  gather  blossoms 
produced  in  such  profusion.  They  may 
lack  the  individual  finish  of  the  petted 
specimens  under  high  culture,  but  are 
not  less  charming  on  that  account.  The 
Scillas,  Chionodoxas  and  tulips  in  Fig. 
131,  page  327,  were  gathered  at  ran¬ 
dom  by  a  child,  and  showed  an  at¬ 
tractive  combination  of  blue,  white  and 
salmon  pink,  contrasting  with  the  fresh 
green  foliage.  Buy  the  smaller  and 
cheaper  bulbs  in  quantity,  and  plant 
them  without  stint  in  suitable  out-of- 
the-way  places  about  the  country  home. 

Good  Roads  and  Automobiles. — The 
siren  sound  of  the  “good  roads”  prop¬ 
aganda  is  less  enticing  to  the  practical 
farmer  than  before  the  advent  of  high- 
power  automobiles.  These  speedy  and 
enormously  heavy  motor  vehicles  rush 
through  the  country,  plowing  the  soft¬ 
ened  roads  to  their  foundations  during 
wet  weather  and  scattering  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  irritating  dust  over  the  ad¬ 
jacent  landscape  in  droughty  times.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  here  and.  abroad  that 
no  road  surface  practicable  in  the  couir 
try  can  withstand  them.  In  Europe 
the  automobile  is  more  highly  developed 
than  here,  and  -the  country  dwellers, 
are  finding  to  their  disgust  that  ancient 
and  perfect  roads — the  pride  of  cen¬ 
turies — are  being  rapidly  destroyed  with 
few  compensating  advantages.  The  ten¬ 
dency  there  is  to  hold  users  to  stricter 
accountability  and  to  tax  the  heavier 
machines  in  something  like  the  propor¬ 
tion  they  wear  out  roads.  There  has 
been  too  great  leniency  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  farmers  are  realizing  that  while 
there  are  some  careful  drivers  too  many 
show  slight  consideration  for  either 
the  road  or  its  legitimate  users.  Country 
roads  are  built  for  moderate  traffic,  and 
not  for  the  almost  unrestricted  use  of 
private  express  locomotives.  As  the 
bulk  of  taxation  for  better  country  roads 
ever  falls  on  the  farm  owner  he  should 
awake  to  the  folly  of  wasting  his  ef¬ 
forts  on  road  beds  that  may  be  broken 
up  by  the  first  heavy  automobile  that 
passes  in  moist  weather.  Better,  a  rutty 
roadway  that  may  give  quiet  enjoyment 
to  the  careful  horse  driver  than  a  more 
expensive  thoroughfare  on  which  one 
is  continually  forced  to  the  ditch  by 
reckless  motorists.  The  automobile  has 
come  to  stay,  and  will  doubtless  be 
greatly  perfected  in  the  future,  but  there 
is  little  need  in  having  our  roads  de¬ 
stroyed  during  its  evolution.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  motor  vehicle  traffic  is  a  com¬ 
plex  one,  and  demands  much  consid¬ 
eration.  Possibly  in  the  fullness  of  time 
paved  or  metal-clad  roads,  free  of 
grade  crossings,  will  be  needed  for 
motorists,  and  automobile  owners  will 
be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  building 
them.  Meanwhile  there  is  little  need 
for  the  farmer  to  pay  for  the  kind  of 
road  surface  now  demanded  by  ir¬ 
responsible  automobile  drivers. 

w.  v.  F. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Ton 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.'’  See  guarantee. 


MADE  GOOD  APPLES. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Goodrich,  Grower  of  Fancy 
Fruits  and  Sweet  Potatoes,  Cobden.Ills., 
writes:  “I  used  Pyrox  the  past  season  on 
apples  with  good  results.  It  stuck  well 
and  made  good  apples.  Expect  to  use  it 
again  the  coming  season.”  ‘‘Pyrox’’ 
does  not  wash  off  the  foliage  like  Paris 
Green,  but  sticks  like  paint  even  through 
heavy  rains.  Address  Bowker  Insecticide 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — Ad<v. 


Berry  Baskets 


BERRY  BASKETS  PEACH  BASKETS 

ALL,  SIZES  ALL  SIZES 


Best  quality  goods.  Factory  prices. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grapo  Crates,  etc, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

ORDER  NOW  ANIJ  SAVE  MONEY. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  St.,  New  York 

Established  1884 


—  99  Vioo  %  Pure — 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dent.  D,  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


Good ’s  2sr wiS? <55  Soap  No.  3 

Best  for  spraying  trees,  plants,  shrubs. 
Protects  berries,  small  fruits,  flowers, 
grapes,  cabbages,  etc. 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale 

Sure  death  to  all  parasites  and  insects. 
Contains  active  fertilizers. 

No  salt,  sulphur,  mineral  oils  or  other 
substances  to  harm  soil  or  trees. 

Endorsed  by 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

James  Good,  Original  Maker, 

945  No.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia. 


This  Machine 
Sprays  Anything 

Potatoes,  orchards,  vineyards,  truck, 
etc.  Cheap  in  price,  light,  strong-and- 
durable.  High  pressure  from  big  wheel. 
Pushes  easy  as  it  is  well-balanced.  Vapor 
spray,  prevents  blight,  scab,  rot  and 
bugs.  Doubles  your  crop.  Brass  ball- 
valves,  brass  plunger,  strainer,  etc. 
Guaranteed  for  5  years.  All 


Without  a«eent •  in  ■ advance.  Test 
’  them  with  your  money  in  your  pocket, 
and  then  if  you  buy,  pay  us  out  of  the 
extra  profit.  Don’t  pay  the  deal¬ 
er’s  profit,  but  order  direct  from 
|  us  and  get  wholesale  prices.  The 
Hurst  Horse-Power  Sprayer 
(shown  below)  is  for  large  fruit. 

I  grape  and  potato  growers.  “  No 
tree  too  high,  no  field  too  big  for 
this  king  of  sprayers.”  Fitz-AU 
Barrel  Sprayer  fits  any  barrel  or  tank. 
Furnished  plain,  on  barrel  or  on  wheels. 
High  pressure,  perfect  agitation,  easy 
to  operate.  Brass  ball-valves,  plunger, 
automatic  strainer,  etc.  Write  to-day 
and  tell  us  which  machine  you  are  in- 
I  terested  in— and  you’ll  get  our  Catalog 
of  all -kinds- of- sprayers 
HorsePower  ($3  to  $100),  spraying- 
,  guide,  and  special 
free  sprayer  O  ff  e  r 
for  first  in  each  lo¬ 
cality  this  season. 
Do  it  now. 

H.L.HURST  NIFG.CO., 

„  -  _  45NorthSt.,Canton,0, 

Sprayer  - 


OR  RAPID,  EASY 

“Auto-Pop”  NOZZLE. 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  c 
pacity.  Saves  solution ,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 

by  using  the  "Auto-Pop”  nozzle  on  the 
"Auto-Spray”  pump  Write  for  factory 
prices,  spraying  guide  and  agency  offer. 

r  n , - -  no  T.«ct  Dnehocfor  N  Y 


The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump— never 
sticks  — never  fails  —  always  re-ady. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS.  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Back  damps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.H.  Myers  ic  Itro.,  -  t  Ora  nr.  St.,  Ashland,  O, 

THE 
PUMP 
THAT 


PUMPS 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASP1NWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  M:ch.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


Niagara  Brand 
Products 

Unsurpassed  for — 

Convenience ,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness . 

Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution — 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Betler  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead — Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined— beats  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint— Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayers-- Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues, prices,  etc.,  FREE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Go. 

Middleportf  N.  V. 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

The  original.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  h.  p.  air¬ 
cooled  engine  easily  detached  and  used  for  other 
work.  No  Experiment.  Seven  Years  of  Suc¬ 
cess.  Ask  the  user.  Our  13j>  air-cooled  complete 
power  spray  outfit  $195.00  Write  for  catalogue  19 
and  our  liberal  proposition. 

R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND. 

Im  the  Cheapest  and  15e»*t.  It  Hum  No  Superior, 
Sure  Cure  For  San  Jo*e  Seale. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 
Spraying  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One 
gallon  of  Spraying  Compound  will  make  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  gallons  of  spray. 

TERMS  In  barrel  lot*  (50  gait*.  )  SO  cents  per  cal. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or 
Prof.  Jarvis,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better.  Address 

The  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


» i  Tiwr  mntL 


TARGET  BRAND 

QUICK  BORDEAUX, 

a  spray  material  for  use  on  trees  and 
plants  in  foliage.  The  unique  method  of 
packing  makes  it  entirely  different 
from  other  prepared  Bordeaux.  Send 
for  testimonials  and  opinions  showing 
how  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  fruit 
and  potatoes  from  ;><)<£  to  100<£  by  its  use. 


TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Alartinsburg.W.  Va, 


n.m  J  A Q— 20  kinds  (my  selection)  $1.  Satis- 
UAnLlMO  faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  H.  BUKT,  Taunton,  Mass 


PRATT’S «  SC  A  LECTDE 

jTjL  jL*4  A  JLJ?  JL- 4  san  jose  scale 

and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  Lime  Sulphnr.  Not  an  experiment. 
Write  for  FREE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  foryears. 

“POCKET  DIARY  WITH  SPRAY  CALENDAR  FREE  IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

PRICES:  50  gal.  bl>l.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  lO  gal.  can  $0.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  X  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Order  now;  spring  spraying  your  Ia3t  chance. 

13.  G-.  3F»i-«vfr*  Oo.  HVTtfs.  CUemists,  IDox^t.  3ST,  50  Church  St.  JSTcyw  Yorli  CJxty 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Woman’s  Work. — We  are  hearing 
more  and  more  from  the  farm  women. 
They  seem  to  be  well  able  to  speak 
for  themselves.  Some  of  them  strte 
frankly  and  with  a  hopeless  pathos  that 
their  lives  are  hard — that  they  are 
denied  rest  which  might  be  easily  af¬ 
forded.  Some  are  the  victims  of  plain 
dollar  chasing — for  the  sake  of  thev 
dollar.  Others  are  in  trouble  because 
the  dollar  is  hunted  the  wrong  way, 
or  in  places  where  there  arc  few  dol¬ 
lars.  The  greater  part  of  our  letters 
are  from  hopeful  women  who  work 
hard,  yet  find  compensation  and  hap¬ 
piness  in  their  home  service.  Several 
women  tell  us  how  they  are  conducting 
farms  with  good  success.  Among  other 
reports  is  the  following,  which  is  worth 
committing  to  memory : 

As  my  little  girl  of  nine  went  to  leave 
her  jacket  in  our  Methodist  dining  hall  at 
the  fair,  she  was  put  to  setting  tables. 
Finally,  as  they  were  still  short  of  help, 
she  was  required  to  wait  on  a  table.  When 
I  came  later  t lie  ladies  were  loud  in  her 
praise.  In  answer  to  my  quizzing  on  the 
way  home,  she  said  :  “No,  I  did  not  forget 
to  serve  the  soup,  or  anything.  I  did  it 
all  right.”  “Well  !”  I  remarked,  remem¬ 
bering  the  number  who  sat  at  the  same 
table  the  year  before,  “I  think  they  ought 
to  have  tipped  the  waiter.  Did  they?”  “No, 
y-e-s ;  one  lady  did  ;  she  backed  into  me  and 
made  me  spill  the  soup  all  down  a  man’s 
back.”  I  held  in  long  enough  to  ask  if  the 
man  said  anything.  “No,  but  he  looked 
just  awful.”  AIRS.  B. 

It  is  well  to  know  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  words.  That  woman  certainly 
“tipped”  the  little  waiter — the  wrong 
way.  As  for  the  man  who  “looked 
just  awful’’ — I  imagine  his  unspoken 
words  were  not  suitable  for  a  Metho¬ 
dist  supper.  Had  it  been  his  own  child 
or  wife  who  poured  the  soup  over  him 
there  would  probably  have  been  a  merry 
time — when  they  got  home.  “I  won’t 
be  bossed  by  no  woman!”  I  knew  a 
man  once  who  laid  that  down  as  his 
rule  of  life,  and  ended  by  being  or¬ 
dered  about  by  wife  and  daughter,  who 
formed  a  mutual  defense  society. 

Planting  Trees.  —  The  following 
question  from  Ohio  gets  down  to  busi-* 
ness : 

I  have  a  hill  field  that  I  expect  to  plant 
to  apples  in  the  Fall  of  1910.  The  field 
needs  some  humus  first,  before  planting. 
Would  I  be  ahead  to  buy  the  small-sized 
trees  and  grow  them  in  a  small  plot  for 
two  years,  or  could  I  grow  the  trees  in  that 
time  by  root-grafting  seedlings  this  Spring? 

I  want  apples  as  soon  as  possible.  Which 
is  the  quicker  way  to  get  them?  o.  e.  c. 
Ohio. 

When  I  began  planting  our  orchards 
I  set  the  trees  right  in  the  rough 
ground,  or  even  among  brush  and 
stumps.  I  thought  we  could  clear  the 
land  and  fit  it  while  the  trees  were 
growing.  So  you  can,  but  I  am  now 
satisfied  that  this  is  not  always  the 
best  way.  If  I  had  such  a  field  as 
our  friend  mentions  I  would  cultivate 
it  this  year  and  next,  plowing  in  all 
the  organic  matter  I  could — like  oats 
and  peas,  millet  and  rye  and  clover — • 
using  lime  in  the  Fall.  The  soil  would 
then  be  well  stuffed  with  vegetable 
matter  and  in  fine  shape  for  planting. 
This  Spring  I  would  buy  fair-sized  ap¬ 
ple  trees  and  plant  them  in  rows  about 
4x5  feet  apart,  and  give  them  good  cul¬ 
ture.  You  could  make  the  rows  six 
feet  apart  and  plant  beans  between. 
Keep  on  cultivating  next  year,  and  late 
in  Fall  cut  these  trees  back  and  trans¬ 
plant  where  they  are  to  stand  per¬ 
manently.  You  will  then  have  your  soil 
in  fine  condition  while  the  trees  will 
have  made  a  good  growth.  We  did 
this  last  Fall  with  nearly  100  apple 
trees,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  start  off  this  Spring 
just  as.  I  want  them.  While  we  have 
had  fair  success  in  planting  on  soil 
which  vye  knew  was  not  fit,  and  then 
fitting  it  after  trees  were  planted,  I 
would  now  advise  the  plan  I  speak  of, 
and  fit  the  land  first  with  the  trees 
close  planted  by  themselves. 

Farm  and  Home. — March  thus  far 
has  been  damp  and  cold,  and  in  spite 
of  the  mild  weather  in  February  the 
season  will  not  be  much  earlier  than 
usual.  Thus  far  the  peach  buds  are 
safe — they  have  made  but  little  growth 
during  March,  and  with  each  week 
now  our  'chance  for  a  crop  grow 
brighter.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
natural  peach  section,  yet  our  experi¬ 
ence  thus  far  in  planting  on  the  hills 
induces  me  to  keep  on  and  I  shall  plant 
more  of  Carman  and  Elherta  this 
Spring.  .  As  the  boys  begin  to  take 
serious  interest  in  the  fruit  I  shall  en¬ 
courage  them  to  start  a  little  nursery 
and_make  specialties  of  Carman  peacq  ^ 


and  Baldwin  apple  from  our  own  bear¬ 
ing  stock.  I  think  there  will  be  a  fair 
chance  for  small  nurseries  to  take  uo 
a  few  choice  varieties  and  produce 
good  trees.  Several  years  ago  I  planted 
a  number  of  apple  seedlings,  intending 
to  bud  them  that  season.  This  was 
neglected,  and  the  trees  have  grown 
pretty  much  at  will  ever  since.  They 
are  now  quite  large.,  and  we  plan  to 
graft  them  this  Spring.  I  shall  have 
a  neighbor  who  is  an  expert  come  and 
graft  part  of  them,  with  the  boys  to 
watch  him  at  it.  Then  they  will  po 
ahead  and  see  what  they  can  do  with 
the  rest.  I  ‘shall  use  Fall  Pippin,  Bald¬ 
win  and  McIntosh  from  our  own  or¬ 
chards  for  wood.  The  Fall  Pippin  is, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  best  of  all 
apples.  I  think  we  can  pick  it  at  the 
right  time,  put  it  in  storage  and  handle 
it  in  December  to  great  profit.  I 
planted  a  vineyard  in  the  wrong  place, 
as  I  now  find  out.  You  can  hardly 
look  ahead  too  far  in  planning  for 
permanent  fruit,  for  when  the  trees 
and  vines  get  their  size  they  may  be 
all  out  of  shape  for  your  plans.  We 
are  digging  these  vines  up  and  putting 
them  along  a  high  trellis  which  will 
screen ,  the  yard  and  lawn  from  the 
garden.  The  vines  that  are  left  will 
be  planted  along  one  of  the  big  stone 
walls  on  the  hill,  trained  up  on  a  four- 
foot  stake  and  then  left  to  crawl  over 
the  wall  at  will.  The  vines  which  have 
been  started  in  this  way  are  remark¬ 
ably  thrifty,  and  give  large  yields  of 
beautiful  grapes.  It  seems  to  me  like 
a  good  way  to  utilize  these  old  stone 
walls.  Some  people  advise  burying  old 
stones.  In  our  country  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years  before  all 
these  walls  will  have  value  for  build¬ 
ing  stone.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
stone  walls  on  Hope  Farm  \vill  some 
day  bring  as  much  as  I  paid  originally 
for  the  farm.  There  are  now  four 
tunnels  unde,  the  Hudson  River — be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
more  are  to  follow.  That  means  great 
floods  of  people  pouring  back  and  forth 
each  day  to  work  in  New  York  and 

sleep  on  our  hills.  I  speak  of  this  to 

show  that  land  in  our  section  is  going 
^0  high  in  value  that  only  the  highest 
type  of  gardening  or  fruit  farming 
will  pay.  People  write  asking  if  they 
cannot  buy  a  small  farm  here  at  a  low 
price.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do 
so.  Such  people  must  now  go  farther 
back. 

I  have  noticed  that  when  a  man 
wants  to  sell  his  farm  property  he  can 

sit  down  and  think  of  a  dozen  chances 

which  he  has  not  tried  to  work  out. 
If  men  could  only  prove  to  themselves 
what  they  try  to  prove  to  others  we 
should  have  a  great  world.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  a  man  in  Maine  will 
probably  interest  many  of  our  western 
readers.  This  man  is  not  trying  to  sell 
— he  does  not  work  the  farm  himself 
because  he  is  a  fisherman — but  see  what 
could  be  done ! 

Farm  consists  of  135  acres,  some  of  the 
best  crops  that  can  be  found  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  There  are.  500,000  feet  of  White 
pine  lumber  and  2,000  of  cordwood.  I  am 
just  holding  this  until  I  find  a  market  for 
the  lumber.  I  am  a  lobster  fisherman  and 
have  not  worked  the  farm  any  for  seven 
years.  Last  year  it  cut  12  tons  of  hay.  I 
could  get  1,000  cords  of  sea  dressing  every 
year  besides  tons  and  tons  of  waste  fish. 
Farm  is  seven  miles  from  Brunswick.  10 
miles  from  Bath  and  20  miles  from  Port¬ 
land.  I  go  from  my  place  to  Portland  in 
three  hours  in  my  motor  boat.  Plenty  of 
fish,  lobsters  and  clams ;  codfish  is  selling 
now  for  three  cents  for  large  and  two 
cents  per  pound  for  small ;  any  fish  that 
does  not  weigh  10  pounds  is  a  small  one. 
Clams,  10  cents  per  peck,  or  you  can  dig 
a  peck  in  15  minutes  within  100  yards  of 
the  house.  House  is  only  300  yards  from 
steamboat  wharf,  500  yards  from  a  Sum¬ 
mer  hotel  that  will  accommodate  150 
guests,  and  they  have  to  feed  them  on 
canned  peas,  beans,  etc.,  because  they  can¬ 
not  get  the  fresh  ones  unless  they  send  to 
Portland.  If  a  man  wanted  to  start  in 
poultry  raising  let  him  raise  his  poultry 
and  raise  his  grain  and  he  could  make  $500 
from  200  hens,  as  it  has  been  done  here. 
If  a  man  wanted  to  try  sheep  I  have  pas¬ 
ture  enough  for  30  ewes,  and  if  he  wants 
to  try  truck  farming  he  can  get  good  prices 
for  his  stuff  at  the  Summer  hotel  and 
bouses  of  which  there  are  about  300  with¬ 
in  five  miles  of  the  farm. 

G.  W.  S.,  THE  LOBSTER  MAN. 

What  he  means  by  “sea  dressing”  is 
seaweed  and  kelp — thrown  on  the 
shore  by  the  sea.  The  waste  fish  will 
furnish  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  large  quantities  and  the  sea  will 
also  provide  half  the  food  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  besides  giving  a  job  to  a  fisher¬ 
man.  People  who  live  inland  do  not 
realize  what,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
sea.  You  will  ask  why  do  not  all  these 
sea  farmers  grow  rich?  The  answer  is 
that,  those  who  have  the  true  farm 
spirit  and  study  their  markets  and  crops 
are  probably  as  well-to-do  as  any  other 
class  of  farmers  in  the  land.  You  see 
it  all  comes  down  past  the  soil,  the 
crops  and  the  man,  to  the  spirit  and 
horse  sense  that  lie  back  of  him. 

H.  W.  C. 
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Paint  Talks,  No.  5 — “Spring  Painting” 

Spring  is  the  time  when  most  of  the  painting  is  done.  Nature  is 
brightening  all  around  and  the  impulse  is  to  make  houses  and  barns  and 
fences  bright  and  in  harmony  with  the  new  leaves  and  blossoms.  This  is 
good  economy.  You  not  only  make  things  spick  and  span,  but  you  save 
your  property  and  make  it  more  valuable. 

Only; - you  must  use  good  paint—  pure  White  Lead  and 

linseed  oil.  See  that  it  is  put  on  your  buildings  pure .  Otherwise, 
you  fail,  to  more  than  temporarily  beautify  and  fail  utterly  in 
preserving  the  painted  things. 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  trade-mark  is  the  thing  to  look  for 
when  you  buy  paint  materials — it  is  on  the  aide  of  pure  White 
Lead  kegs.  Ask  for  it,  insist  on  having  it. 

A  few  more  points  on  your  painting :  Refuse  absolutely  to  let 
the  work  be  done  in  wet  weather,  or  when  moisture  is  on  or 
under  the  surface.  Give  plenty  of  time  between  coats — take 
several  days  between.  Don’t  insist  on  using  a  tint  which  a  good 
painter  tells  you  is  perishable.  White  Lead  is  very  durable 
material,  but  if  the  tinting  material  fades 
out,  the  job  is  spoiled.  A  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 


Your  dealer  has  our  White  Lead  (Dutch 
Boy  Painter  Trade  Mark). 

Read  about  our  “ House-owners * 
Painting  Outfit ”  45F 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

A  n  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities  I 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Chicago  Cleveland 
St.  Louis  (John  T.  Lewis  *  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  and  Oil  Company,  Pittsburg) 


Painting  Outfit 
Free 

.  We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  things 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  H  ouse-own  ers’ 
Painting  Outfit  No.  8 
It  includes: 

1— Book  of  color 
schemes  (state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte¬ 
rior  schemes). 

2  —  Specifications 
for  all  kinds  of 
painting. 

3— In  strument 
for  detecting 
adulteration  in 
paint  material, 
with  directions 
for  using  it. 

Free  on  request  to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners’  Paint 
ing  Outfit  No.  8. _ 


is  the  biggest  fence  value  ever  offered.  It  is  the 
original  Coiled  Spring  Wire  fence.  Made  from  High 
Carbon  Steel  and  guaranteed  to  withstand  wind,  storm, 
rain  and  ice.  Lasts  a  lifetime,  always  stays  tight.  Most 
durable  and  economical  fence  to  bay  and  safest  for  high 
bred  stock.  Woven  at  factory  or  erected  on  your  farm. 
Frost  Steel  Gates  add  materially  to  the  beauty  of  your 
farm.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  describing  Fences 
and  Cates. 

^  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  a 
E*  DEPT.  H,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Me 


E 


Steel 


We  make  an  extra  heavy  fence  in  which  every  wire — both  strand  and  stay— are  No.  9  gauge.  These  fences  i 
made  of  the  best  fence  material  in  the  world— Hard,  High  Carbon  “Double  Strength’  Coiled  Spring 
Wire,  thickly  galvanized.  A  more  substantial  and  durable  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  15  to  35c  per 
Rod  delivered— We  pay  freight.  Send  for  our  free  sample  and  catalog  showing  150  styles  offences.  Sendtoaay. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  59,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


“Jubilee  Year”  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 


Page  Fence  is  now  in  its  Qnarter-Centennial  or  “Jubilee  Year.”  It  ■ 
is  the  Pioneer  Woven  Wire  Fence,  having  had  10  years  the  Btart  of  all  - 
competitors.  It  leads  today  in  sales  and  in  satisfaction.  Admitted ; 
all  tojiave  double  the  strength,  life  and  elasticity  of  any  other - 


by  an  to  nave  aouoio  tne  strengtn,  me  ana  elasticity  or  any 
fence.  Used  as  the  Government  standard  of  highest  quality  and 
by  many  foreign  Governments.  Supremo  throughout  the  world. 

“Jubilee  Edition”  of  the  Page  Catalog  free  to  you  u  yon  write  promptly 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  BOX  7D  .  ADRIAN,  MICH 
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The  Cyclone  Catalog 
of  Fences  and  Gates 

is  full  of  good  things 
on  the  protection  of 
lawns,  trees,  flowers 
and  shrubs.  Let  us 
mail  you  one. 


THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 


1236  E.  65th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood,  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  314  Winchester.  Ind. 


WARD  FENCE 

Old  fashioned  galvanized.  Elas¬ 
tic  spring  steel.  Bold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufacturers 
prices.  Write  for  particulars. 

Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  542  Decatur,  Ini 


Union  LocK 


RANGER 

BARifwTRE 


Poultry 

F  ence 

Square  close  mesh. 
Highest  quality,  su¬ 
perior  lock,  easily 
erected,  strong,  low 
priced. 

Write  for  new  catalog 
describing  the  Union 
Line  of  Field,  Hog,  Poul¬ 
try  and  Lawn  Fences. 

Union  Fence  Co. 

DO  Kalb,  III. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ENCEI3cUpPerRd. 

Get  our  1909  prices  on  any  style  fence.  Wa 
sell  direct, you  get  all  dealers’ and  jobbers’ 
profit  when  you  buy  direct  from  our 
factory.  Write  at  once.  Anchor  Fence 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  O,  Cleveland,  O. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
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us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

**  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  oureolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
nnd  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

An  example  of  the  way  calamity  breeds  blessings 
is  seen  now  in  parts  of  Louisiana.  For  years  cotton 
has  been  the  money  crop  of  that  section,  until 
fanners  thought  nothing  else  could  be  grown.  Now 
the  Mexican  boll-weevil  has  come,  and  put  an  end 
to  profitable  cotton  growing.  The  farmers  are  put 
to  their  wits’  end  to  find  a  substitute  crop.  Man 
does  not  know  it  but  he  does  his  best  work  at 
his  wits’  end,  and  the  thought  and  planning  needed 
to  readjust  farming  will  prove  a  blessing  to  Louis¬ 
iana.  Com  and  broom  corn  are  being  planted 
heavilv. 

* 

We  give  an  opinion  frankly  regarding  those  west¬ 
ern  apples  pictured  on  the  first  page.  They  make 
good  eating,  but  we  have  had  better.  They  cannot 
compete  with  the  best  Virginia  Pippins  or  the  best 
Vermont  Spys.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  right  up 
in  northern  Vermont  to-day  these  western  apples 
are  selling  at  a  high  figure.  One  result  of  the  present 
discussion  is  that  all  over  the  East  people  are  buying 
the  western  fruit  and  comparing  it  carefully  with 
that  grown  in  their  own  section.  In  practically 
every  case  they  decide  that  while  the  western  ap¬ 
ples  are  handsome  the  home  fruit  has  better  flavor. 

On  page  277  we  mentioned  a  bill  before  the  New 
York  Legislature  which  is  intended  to  strengthen 
the  anti-oleo  law.  Some  attempted  convictions  have 
failed  because  the  law  did  -not  clearly  state  what 
“semblance”  of  butter  is.  An  amendment  would 
add  the  words  “whether  such  imitations  be  of  color, 
flavor  or  taste.”  It  is  said  that  this  bill  is  in  danger 
of  being  killed  in  the  assembly  through  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Speaker  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.  Why 
should  Mr.  Wadsworth,  representing  a  great  dairy 
State,  stand  as  the  friend  of  oleo?  We  asked  this 
question  in  good  faith  and  received  the  following 

answer,  “Because  lie  is  the  son  of  his  father!” 

* 

Two  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  the  multitudes  who 
are  anxious  to  sell  some  “secret”  of  farming.  A 
sample  of  what  we  mean  is  the  offer  to  tell  how 
to  grow  25  to  35  tons  of  mangels  from  one  pound 
of  seed.  You  pay  your  money  for  this  secret  and 
are  told  to  sow  the  seed  on  a  small  area  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  transplant  them — 
some  5,000  on  an  acre.  The  author  says  that  if 
you  can  make  the  mangels  average  10  pounds  each 
the  acre  will  produce  25  tons !  Now,  thousands 
of  people  have  transplanted  roots  in  this  way — but 
not  one  farmer  in  500  could  afford  to  transplant 
an  entire  acre.  Think  of  the  work  involved.  Larger 
yields  have  been  grown  by  drilling  in  more  seed 
and  thinning  the  plants  in  the  row.  1  he  farm 
papers  have  told  these  “secrets”  over  and  over  again. 

5k 

Three  years  ago  we  did  our  best  to  stir  up  the 
fence  wire  question.  There  were  thousands  of 
wire  fences  hanging  in  strings  of  rotten  wire  after 
a  few  years’  service,  and  an  important  business  was 
threatened  with  serious  loss.  The  Government  finally 
took  up  the  question,  and  Prof.  A.  S.  Cushman  began 
a  careful  investigation.  We  felt  sure  that  he  would 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  business,  and  have  been 
waiting  for  his  final  report.  Tests  show  that  a 
better  quality  of  wire  is  being  made.  One  company, 
at  least,  is  galvanizing  a  woven  wire  after  construc¬ 
tion.  Several  of  the  mills  are  making  a  very  pure 
iron  in  open-hearth  furnaces.  This  metal  has  been 
used  for  wire  and  is  very  promising.  Within  a 


year  we  expect  to  see  this  pure  metal  wire  on 
the  market  under  a  guarantee.  Of  course  it  will 
cost  more  than  the  old  wire,  but  it  will  be  worth 
more.  We  believe  that  Prof.  Cushman  has  carried 
on  some  of  the  most  useful  scientific  work  ever 
attempted  on  behalf  of  farmers. 

5k 

We  were  talking  with  a  man  interested  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  not  long  ago.  This  man  is  in  a  business 
which  has  been  for  years  protected  by  a  high  tar¬ 
iff.  He  admits  that  he  could  make  a  fair  profit 
with  the  tariff  cut  in  half,  yet  he  wants  the  whole 
thing  continued.  “Why,”  he  said,  “fanners  have  had 
their  share — millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to 
educate  them  at  public  expense!” 

We  asked  this  man  if,  since  he  thought  public 
education  so  valuable,  he  would  be  willing  to  give 
up  all  tariffs  or  other  public  privileges  and  accept 
in  its  place — education  such  as  farmers  were  given. 
His  scorn  would  have  burned  a  hole  through  a  barn 
door.  Give  him  the  money  and  he  will  furnish  his 
own  education.  The  same  is  true  of  the  farmers. 
Give  them  opportunity  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the 
dollar  and  they  will  agree  to  provide  their  educa¬ 
tion  also. 

* 

The  Hon.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff  is  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Republican  State  Committee.  He 
did  his  best  to  prevent  the  renomination  of  Gov. 
Hughes,  and  is  now  doing  what  is  left  of  his  best 
against  direct  primary  nominations.  The  following 
sentiment  is  credited  to  him, 

“The  farmer  will  neglect  his  duties  on  election 
day!” 

If  Mr.  Woodruff  really  thinks  that  we  can  suggest 
a  sure  way  for  him  to  learn  better.  Let  him  come 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  an  office,  which  can  be 
reached  directly  by  votes  of  farmers.  The  farmer  “will 
neglect  his  duty.”  Why,  when  the  votes  were  counted 
Mr.  Woodruff  would  hardly  know  he  had  been  run¬ 
ning.  When  we  made  our  canvass  to  learn  whom  the 
farmers  favored  for  United  States  Senator  one  of 
the  most  common  expressions  was  this : 

“Give  us  anybody  except  Timothy  L.  Woodruff.” 

The  people  appear  to  know  Mr.  Woodruff  for  just 
what  he  is  and  his  size  is  not  attractive.  Men  of 
his  class  know  just  what  would  happen  to  them 
with  direct  nominations.  Even  under  the  plan  sug¬ 
gested  by  Gov.  Hughes,  where  local  political  com¬ 
mittees  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  higher  com¬ 
mittees  elected  by  the  local  ones.  Mr.  Woodruff  would 
not  be  considered  10  minutes  for  his  present  position. 
“The  farmer  will  neglect  his  duty.”  Here  is  a  letter 
from  Indiana: 

From  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  farmer  in 
polities,  I  think  that  you  would  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  farmers  in  the  State  of  Indiana  are  coming  to 
their  own  in  this  respect  In  our  Legislature,  just  ad¬ 
journed,  we  had  three  farmer  Senators  and  24  farmers  in 
the  House.  Until  this  session  we  have  usually  had  six  or 
eight  members  in  the  House.  These  farmer  members  for 
mental  caliber,  business  ability  and  good  judgment  ranked 
as  high  as  the  members  from  other  callings.  Some  as  good 
speeches  as  were  made  during  the  session  were  made  by 
farmers,  and  on  account  of  their  numbers,  ability  and  ag¬ 
gressiveness  they  were  able  to  get  pretty  much  what  they 
wanted.  The  farmers  constitute  about  one-half  of  our 
population  and  pay  more  than  half  the  taxes,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  them  coming  to  their  own  in  the  matters  of 
legislation.  c.  M.  hobbs. 

Now  the  farmers  of  New  York  are  just  as  intel¬ 
ligent  and  just  as  patriotic  as  those  in  Indiana  or 
any  other  State — Mr.  Woodruff  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding.  It  is  just  because  they  know  that  the 
farmers  will  do  their  duty  and  because  they  realize 
only  too  well  just  what  that  duty  is  that  men  like 
Mr.  Woodruff  fight  against  direct  nominations! 

=k 

This  discussion  of  the  deer  nuisance  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  gone  across  the  country,  and  is  on  its  way 
to  Asia.  F.  Walden,  in  The  Ranch,  published  at 
Seattle,  is  much  amused  at  Mr.  Halladay’s  recent 
article  about  deer. 

Shades  of  Yankee  enterprise !  Why  don’t  you  build  wire 
fences  around  these  orchards?  We  raise  apples  here  in 
Washington  and  ship  them  across  the  continent  to  the 
great  Atlantic  cities  by  the  thousands  of  carloads  and 
make  good  money  at  the  business.  Our  apples,  according 
to  Bro.  Halladay,  can’t  be  quite  as  good  as  they  can  raise, 
and  yet  we  pay  nearly  $1  per  bushel  in  freight  and  still 
make  money.  Why,  brother,  the  freight  we  pay  on  a 
carload  above  what  you  would  have  to  pay,  would  put  a 
wire  fence  around  10  acres  of  ground,  “deer  high,  bull 
strong  and  pig  tight,”  and  it  would  last  50  years  with 
new  posts  now  and  then,  and  the  whole  cost  of  such  a 
fence  would  not  exceed  one  cent  a  bushel  for  the  time 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Walden  is  also  amused  at  the  statement  that 
Vermont  apples  are  better  than  those  from  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Wait  a  month  or  so.  If  we  can  perfect 
arrangements  now  in  mind  we  will  give  growers  in 
Vermont,  Virginia  and  the  Pacific  States  a  chance 
to  show  their  sporting  blood  in  an  apple  contest! 
in  the  meantime  read  the  note  by  Mr.  Colvill  on 
page  336. 


A  Massachusetts  farmer  has  a  telephone  in  his 
house — the  company  agreeing  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
It  went  out  of  order,  yet  the  company  charged  the 
regular  rental.  This  farmer  wrote  them  a  letter, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  part : 

We  are  producers  of  milk,  butter  and  eggs.  Now,  if  we 
were  supplying  you  with  these  products  daily,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inclement  weather  did  not  “deliver  the  goods” 
for  three  and  a  fraction  days,  and  should  bring  in  our 
bill  for  the  whole  amount,  just  as  though  we  had  delivered 
them,  would  you  not  say,  “Why,  Mr.  H.  Seed,  you  are 
charging  us  for  goods  that  you  never  brought  us?”  For 
three  days  and  a  part  of  one  we  could  not  use  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  yet  you  make  out  the  bill,  just  as  though  we 
could.  We  do  not  make  much  use  of  the  telephone,  but 
we  did  want  to  use  it  at  that  time,  but  could  not. 

Our  idea  is  that  a  great  many  of  the  charges  against 
country  people  have  grown  and  grown  again  be¬ 
cause  farmers  have  not  condemned  them  and  fol¬ 
lowed  them  up  on  paper. 

5k 

Readers  will  recall  the  comments  yre  have  made 
during  the  past  year  concerning  the  Smith  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Co.,  of  Ohio.  This  concern  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  holding  up  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  injunction,  and  silencing  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  by  contempt  suits.  The  Smith 
Company  has  now  quit  and  thrown  up  the  sponge 
by  discontinuing  all  its  suits.  The  State  of  Ohio 
has  brought  suit  to  oust  the  Smith  Company  from 
doing  business  in  the  State  and  we  hope  these 
suits  will  be  pressed  to  a  finish.  From  the  first 
we  believed  the  Smith  Company  was  playing  a  bluff 
game — banking  on  the  timid  policy  of  those  who 
should  have  aroused  public  sentiment  against  their 
methods.  If,  from  the  first,  there  had  been  some 
one  to  come  out  boldly  and  strike  the  situation  with 
a  broadax  the  shame  and  expense  of  the  past  humil¬ 
iating  year  would  have  been  avoided. 

* 

Our  New  York  readers  remember  the  episode  of 
“John  and  I.”  State  Senator  Owen  Cassidy  voted 
against  the  anti-gambling  bills  because  he  received 
a  telegram  stating  that  “John  and  I”  thought  he  had 
better  not  support  them.  “John”  proved  to  be  Con¬ 
gressman  John  W.  Dwight,  while  “I  ’  was  another 
Congressman — J.  S.  Fassett.  This  vote  cost  Mr. 
Cassidy  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  “John  and 
I”  managed  to  get  back  to  Washington.  There 
are  many  people  in  New  York  who  do  not  like 
the  rules  which  govern  the  National  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  They  think  these  rules  enable  Speaker 
Cannon  to  hold  up  legislation  and  coerce  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  members.  One  of  our  readers  wrote  Mr. 
Dwight,  asking  whether  he  stood  in  front  of  Cannon 
or  behind  him.  Here  is  what  you  might  call  an 
illuminating  reply : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  March  2  in  which 
you  express  your  opposition  to  the  reelection  of  Speaker 
Cannon  and  your  views  on  the  proposition  of  changing 
the  manner  of  procedure  in  the  House,  and  beg  to  assure 
ybu  that  these  matters  will  have  my  most  careful  attention 
when  they  came  before  the  next  Congress  for  consideration. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  W.  DWIGHT. 

We  shall  have  to  name  Mr.  Dwight  the  great 
non-committant.  He  is  of  less  use  than  a  non- 
combatant.  Some  people  might  call  him  a  dodger, 
but  he  doesn’t  move  fast  enough  to  dodge !  He 
simply  stands  as  if  he  were  hitched  to  a  post 
and  gives  “most  careful  consideration”  until  some¬ 
one  up  higher  tells  him  what  to  do.  It  is  10  to 
one  that  “I”  will  take  the  same  position.  It  is  100 
to  one  that  both  “John  and  I”  oppose  direct  nomina¬ 
tions,  for  they  know  that  under  that  system  the 
“careful  attention”  would  be  aimed  at  them. 


BREVITIES. 

When  the  wonderberry  is  finally  buried — no  one  will 
wonder  why. 

No,  do  not  use  lime  or  wood  ashes  as  a  filler  or  drier  in 
a  phosphate  or  to  mix  with  hen  manure. 

One  of  the  most  practical  bulletins  on  lime  yet  issued 
is  that  by  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 

No  farmer  can  hope  to  stand  up  for  his  rights  effectively 
until  his  own  living  gives  him  solid  ground  to  stand  on. 

Mr.  Stubenrauch,  page  351,  wants  the  railroads  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  a  shipper  free  with  a  carload  of  produce. 
That  would  prevent  some  of  the  fraud  which*  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  article. 

Wb  hear  from  men  who  say  their  handwriting  has  been 
nearly  spoiled  by  the  telephone.  Formerly  they  kept  in 
practice  by  writing  out  every  little  message.  Now,  the  tele¬ 
phone  enables  them  to  write  with  their  tongue,  and  the 
hand  loses  its  cunning. 

The  best  evidence  we  know  of  that  temperance  senti¬ 
ment  is  making  progress  is  the  action  of  the  liquor  men. 
They  are  filling  the  mails  with  papers  and  pamphlets  which 
argue  that  prohibition  is  a  failure.  We  think  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  waked  up  too  late. 

The  Forestry  Department  at  Washington  claim  that  a 
profitable  use  can  be  made  of  the  scrub  or  Jack  pine 
which  covers  so  much  of  the  waste  land  in  the  East. 
Properly  treated  it  can  be  used  for  paper  making.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  500,000  acres  of  this  pine  in  Maryland 
and  150,000  in  Virginia. 
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DIRECT  PRIMARY  NOMINATIONS. 

A  friend  in  Minnesota  sends  us  the  cartoon  re¬ 
engraved  at  Fig.  141.  It  is  from  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Our  correspondent  says: 

I  inclose  a  couple  of  clippings  which  show  that  Minne¬ 
sota  is  satisfied  with  the  primary  nominations  law,  after 
several  years’  trial,  and  will  stand  no  fooling  from  the 
bosses  who  try  to  get  it  amended  to  suit  themselves.  Keep 
after  it.  w.  s.  w. 

The  clipping  gives  an  account  of  efforts  to  amend 
the  law.  One  amendment  would  have  limited  the 
primary  to  election  of  delegates  to  convention.  No¬ 
where  that  we  can  learn  is  there  any  strong  desire 
among  the  people  to  repeal  the  direct  primary  laws. 
We  have  received  many  letters  from  western  people 
on  this  primary  nominations  question.  The  great 
majority  of  them  write  letters  like  the  following: 

About  the  best  recommend  for  the  direct  primary  is 
the  “Oregon”  case.  In  that  State  a  quiet  worker, 
W.  S.  U’Ren,  with  others,  got  several  good  laws  passed 
by  “trading  politicians.”  The  direct  primary  with  state¬ 
ment  No.  1  was  one.  This  statement  is  that  the  candidate 
for  the  State  legislature  agrees  to  support  for  United 
States  Senator  the  candidate  before  the  primary  receiving 
the  majority  vote  irrespective  of  party.  This  enabled  the 
people  of  Oregon  to  eliminate  the  corrupt  politicians  can¬ 
didate.  This  is  why  a  Republican  Legislature  elected  a 
Democrat  as  United  States  Senator.  The  people  said : 
“We  da  not  want  Fulton.”  Fulton  is  the  man  Attorney 
lleney  said  was  "fundamentally  corrupt.”  In  Iowa  after 
Senator  Allison’s  death,  the  primary  vote  showed  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  (Cummins)  were  in  the  majority  although  the 
"stand-pat”  Major  Lacey  was  the  strongest  man  in  that 
wing  of  the  Republican  party.  The  primary  gives  every¬ 
body  a  chance.  The  caucus  is  too  easily  packed.  w. 

Clinton  Co.,  Iowa. 

A  few  men  oppose  the  primary  for  one  reason 
or  another — most  of  them  for  defects  which  could 
be  overcome,  by  strengthening  the  law.  So  far  as 
the  principle  of  direct  nominations  is  concerned  99 
per  cent  of  our  correspondents  in  the  West  stand 
for  it.  _ _ 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Equal  suffrage  was  defeated  in  the  Iowa 
Senate  March  11  by  a  vote  of  37  to  11.  The  limited  suf¬ 
frage  for  women  hill  was  also  defeated,  36  to  12.  This  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage  at  this  ses¬ 
sion . The  Minnesota  House  March  11  killed 

woman’s  suffrage  twice.  Representative  Ware’s  plan  of 
referendum  at  the  next  general  election,  when  women  were 
to  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  question,  was  indefinitely 
postponed,  79  to  27.  J.  N.  Johnson’s  bill  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  was  voted  down,  59  to  46. 

.  .  .  .  W.  B.  Burnell,  J.  O’Calahan  and  B.  O. 

Fryer  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  survey  party  arrived 
at  Selkirk,  Manitoba,  from  the  north  March  11.  They 
report  having  had  a  very  cold  Winter,  the  thermometer 
registering  as  low  as  76  degrees  below  zero.  This  has 
been  the  hardest  Winter  ever  experienced  in  the  Mackenzie 
River  district,  according  to  the  oldest  Indians.  For  two 
months  the  thermometer  averaged  39  below  zero  and  fre¬ 
quently  dropped  to  70  below.  In  this  weather  the  Indians 
were  afraid  to  venture  from  their  shanties,  and  to  add 
to  the  troubles  the  snowfall  was  phenomenally  deep.  Some 
unknown  pestilence  has  caused  the  death  of  hundreds  of 
Indians,  and  the  fur  catch  has  been  very  small.  Lynx  are 
said  to  be  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  fur.  Once  every 
seven  years  for  some  reason,  they  trend  toward  the  east, 
the  woodsmen  say,  not  in  a  band  but  singly,  covering  a 
swath  some  200  or  more  miles  in  width,  and  kill  off 

almost  every  animal  from  west  to  east . The 

Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  handed  down 
an  opinion  March  11  sustaining  the  decree  of  Justice 
Gould  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
granting  the  injunction  prayed  for  by  the  Buck’s  Stove 
and  Range  Company  of  St.  Louis  restraining  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  John  Mitchell,  Frank  Morrison  and  other  officers  of 
the  American  Fed  “ration  of  I/abor  from  prosecuting  a 
boycott  against  the  stove  company  and  from  publishing  it 
In  the  Federationist,  the  official  organ  of  the  federation, 
under  the  caption  “We  Don’t  Patronize.”  The  opinion  of 
the  Court  modifies  in  some  respects  Justice  Gould’s  de¬ 
cree,  but  it  is  a  substantial  affirmation.  As  modified 
Gompers,  Mitchell,  Morrison  and  other  officers  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  are  still  restrained  and  enjoined  from  conspiring 
or  combining  to  boycott  the  business  or  product  of  the 
complainant  or  from  aiding  or  abetting  in  any  boycott  or 
indirectly  threatening,  coercing  or  intimidating  any  person 
from  buying,  selling  or  otherwise  dealing  with  the  stove 

company . Frederick  II.  Richardson,  president 

and  owner  of  the  J.  Richardson  Company7,  a  shoe  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  arrested  in  Chicago  March  12 
following  an  indictment  for  grand  larceny.  It  is  asserted 
that  Richardson  has  secured  more  than  $300,000  from 
banks,  trust  companies  and  mercantile  houses  in  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere.  More  than  150  firms  in  New  York 
alone  are  said  to  have  lost  money  on  credit  extended  to 
Richardson  upon  false  mercantile  statements.  Richard¬ 
son’s  corporation,  which  was  owned  almost  entirely  by 
himself,  failed  in  January,  1908,  with  liabilities  of  $385,- 
000  and  assets,  accruing  from  the  disposition  of  stock  and 
property,  of  about  $105,000.  The  Chemung  Canal  Trust 
Company  of  Elmira,  which  according  to  the  statement  is¬ 
sued  March  12  by  the  District  Attorney’s  office  was  out 
$55,000  through  Richardson’s  transactions,  became  the 
receiver  for  the  bankrupt  corporation.  Richardson  was 

asked  to  make  an  accounting,  but  he  disappeared . 

Details  of  a  stupendous  land  swindle,  in  which  the  Men- 
nonites  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota 
probably  are  victims  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
are  just  coining  to  light  at  Marion,  S.  D.,  where  the  Men- 
nonites  are  believed  to  have  been  caught  for  nearly  $100,- 
000.  The  game  is  worked  by  a  man  claiming  to  be  a 
Mennonite,  who  offers  California  land  for  sale  in  20-acre 
plats  at  $100  per  acre.  As  part  payment  he  takes  in  ex¬ 
change  anything  offered,  but  always  requires  a  note  to  be 
given  for  the  full  amount.  .  .  .  George  B.  Davison, 
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president  of  the  Eureka  Mower  Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
and  a  prominent  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  farm  im¬ 
plements,  died  at  Utica  on  March  13  at  the  age  of  73. 
He  was  a  native  of  this  State,  but  he  spent  his  early 
years  in  Troy,  Pa.  A  large  part  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  building  farm  implements.  Probably  no  man  had  a 
greater  share  in  the  development  of  such  labor  saving 
devices  as  planters  and  seeders,  of  which  he  contrived 
and  patented  several  of  the  most  important  now  in  use. 

.  .  .  .  Night  riders  are  again  causing  trouble  in 

Kentucky.  March  15,  in  Christian  county,  tobacco  beds  on 
the  farms  of  J.  T.  Walker  and  Min  Long  were  sown  with 
grass  seed.  Three  beds  were  ruined  on  the  Walker  farm 
and  one  on  Long’s  place.  Reports  from  Caldwell  county 
say  many  plant  beds  have  been  destroyed  by  night 

riders . George  Thorndike  Angell,  “the  friend 

of  dumb  animals”  and  a  leader  in  the  humane  educational 
movement,  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  March  16,  aged  86  years. 
Mr.  Angell  was  the  president  and  one  of  the  founders  or 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  and  for  the  last  20  years  had  been  president 
of  the  American  Humane  Educational  Association,  another 
organization  he  had  helped  to  establish.  Mr.  Angell  was 
born  at  Southbridge,  Mass.  He  was  graduated  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  in  1846,  and  after  studying  law  at  Harvard 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  In  1866  after  seeing 
two  horses  run  to  death  in  a  race,  he  became  interested  in 
humane  work  for  dumb  animals,  and,  prompted  by  the 
action  of  Henry  Bergh,  who  had  started  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Mr.  An¬ 
gell  established  the  publication  Our  Dumb  Animals.  Since 
that  time  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  humane  work. 
In  one  year  he  had  printed  more  than  17,000,000  pages  of 
humane  literature.  He  travelled  over  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  in  pursuance  of  his  work,  and  caused 
to  be  established  more  than  70,000  “bands  of  mercy”  in 
America  and  England. 

TARIFF  REVISION. — The  long  expected  tariff  revision 
bill  prepared  by  the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  carry  out  the  pledge  contained 
in  the  national  platform  of  the  Republican  party  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  March  17  by 
the  committee’s  chairman,  Representative  Sereno  E.  Payne, 
of  New  York.  It  is  a  maximum  and  minimum  measure, 
the  maximum  rates  being  on  the  average  about  20  per 
cent  higher  than  those  of  the  recent  Dingley  schedule. 
The  minimum  rates  are  in  many  instances  material  re- 
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ductions  from  the  present  rates.  A  duty  of  eight  cents  a 
pound  is  placed  on  tea  coming  from  countries  producing 
it  and  nine  cents  a  pound  from  other  countries;  no  duty 
on  coffee ;  tax  on  beer  not  increased ;  duty  on  rough  lum¬ 
ber  fixed  at  $1  per  1,000;  bituminous  coal  from  countries 
not  taxing  it,  hides,  iron  ore,  cottonseed  and  croton  oil  on 
the  free  list.  There  is  reciprocal  free  trade  with  the 
Philippines,  but  free  sugar  is  limited  to  300,000  tons. 
Art  works,  with  pictures  20  years  old  are  free.  The  only 
marked  departure  from  the  usual  means  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  raise  revenue  is  found  in  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  tax  on  inheritances.  This  was  recommended  by 
President  Taft  in  his  inaugural  address.  The  inheritance 
taxes  are  to  be  graduated  and  similar  in  percentage  to 
those  imposed  on  inheritances  in  New  York  State.  The 
nine  cent  duty  on  tea,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  prove  a 
great  blow  to  the  tremendous  tea  business  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton.  The  duty  on  refined  sugar  is  reduced  5-100  or 
one-half  mill  a  pound,  and  a  fixed  amount  of  Philippine 
BUgar  is  to  come  in  free.  The  internal  revenue  taxes  on 
cigarettes  are  increased.  The  demands  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  prior  to  the  last  political  campaign  that  wood 
pulp  and  print  paper  be  admitted  free  or  at  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  rate  of  duty  are  granted  in  large  measure  by  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  bill.  At  the  time  these  demands  were  made 
the  publishers  insisted  that  there  should  be  special  enact¬ 
ments  in  their  behalf,  but  the  House  leaders  refused  to 
accede  to  this. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  imperative  demand  that 
the  home  gardener  should  be  given  more  instruction  in 
horticulture  has  led  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  So- 
city  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a 
free  evening  school  for  this  instruction,  which  was 
conducted  on  the  evenings  of  March  16,  17  and  18,  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Providence  Public  Library. 


This  Is  a  fine  fruit  section,  but  undeveloped.  Our  people 
are  spraying  more  and  more  every  year,  but  so  far  there 
is  not  a  power  sprayer  of  any  kind  in  the  country. 
This  Is  our  apple  year,  and  so  far  the  prospect  is  good. 
The  trees  are  full  of  fruit  spurs,  and  we  have  had  no 
warm  days  to  bring  them  out.  The  Winter  has  been 
open,  and  at  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the  corn  land 
has  been  turned.  I  have  had  my  first  experience  with 
Silo  this  season.  I  can  scarcely  see  how  I  have  been  able 
to  get  on  without  one. 

Franklin  Co.,  Va.  S.  G. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CENTRAI  INDIANA. 

Previous  to  the  late  era  of  “prosperity”  there  had  been 
a  series  of  years  of  indifferent  crops  in  central  Indiana 
caused  partly  by  droughts,  insects,  etc.  Farming  was  at  a 
discount  and  good  farms  went  begging  for  buyers  at  $60 
or  thereabouts  per  acre.  Then  followed  a  term  of  years 
of  good  average  crops,  accompanied  by  higher  prices 
for  produce.  Interurban  lines  were  built  in  all  directions 
from  Indianapolis,  and  farm  lands  began  to  soar.  To-day 
average  farming  land  without  buildings  within  a  mile  or 
so  of  the  electric  lines  brings  up  to  $10  per  acre,  while 
improved,  well-located  farms  are  worth  from  $100  to  $160 
per  acre.  City  people  are  investing  along  the  car  lines, 
and  the  effect  is  shown  by  better  improvements,  etc.  Corn 
and  hogs  are  first  in  importance,  while  dairying  is  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  advancement  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
product.  Fruit  growing  is  still  somewhat  neglected. 
Schools  are  being  centralized,  there  being  in  our  town¬ 
ship  only  two  buildings  where  formerly  there  were  six,  and 
high  school  branches  are  taught  in  each  school.  The 
telephone  and  rural  mail  delivery  have  been  important 
factors  in  making  farm  life  more  tolerable  here,  as  well 
as  over  much  of  the  whole  country;  and  we  here  in  this 
district  take  considerable  pride  in  the  fact  that  tile  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  rural  delivery  system  has  been  brought 

about  in  no  small  measure  by  our  own  former  Congress¬ 
man  Overstreet.  Of  course  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
dissatisfaction  in  certain  directions.  Even  many  progres¬ 
sive  farmers  believe  that  our  pace  has  been  too  fast;  that 
money  has  been  injudiciously  spent  and  even  wasted,  and 
that  Congress  could  do  much  more  for  the  rank  and  file 

if  it  was  disposed  to  do  so.  The  boys  and  girls  who  are 

financially  able  and  have  directness  of  purpose  enough  to 
go  through  the  high  schools  and  colleges  rarely  get  back 
to  the  farm.  Many  others  get  work  wherever  they  can 
find  it,  so  it  is  not  farm  work.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
an  increased  interest  among  the  farmer  boys  of  the  State 
in  the  courses  at  our  agricultural  college.  The  attendance 
at  Purdue  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
showed  a  distinct  falling  off  in  all  departments  except  the 
agricultural,  which  has  a  larger  enrollment  than  ever 
before.  t.  a.  ar. 

Valley  Mills,  Ind. 

A  HUMAN  MAIL  PACKAGE. 

A  Woman  By  Parcels  Post. 

The  English  Postoffice  Guide  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Postmasters  may  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  a  per¬ 
son  to  an  address  by  an  express  messenger. 

In  a  London  paper  sent  us  by  a  subscriber  in 
British  Columbia,  a  lady  gives  her  experience  as  a 
human  mail  package : 

“Recently  I  was  dispatched  as  an  ‘article’  under  the 
exceptional  express  service  from  Baker-street  Post  office 
and  delivered  at  Carmelite  House,  all  within  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  It  was  five  minutes  past  one  when 
we  entered  the  post  office  in  Baker-street. 

“  ‘I  believe  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  a  person  to  be 
sent  to  an  address  under  the  care  of  an  express  mes¬ 
senger,’  remarked  my  companion,  tentatively,  to  the 
young  lady  behind  the  counter. 

“‘Yes;  threepence  a  mile.  What  address,  please?'  was 
the  girl’s  reply,  in  business-like  tones,  as  she  opened  her 
express  letterbook  and  prepared  to  write  the  address. 

“  ‘Carmelite  House — that  will  be  ninepence,  please.  The 
lady  pays  her  own  fare.’ 

“  ‘No  !  No  labelling  is  necessary.  The  messenger  has 
the  address,’  said  the  girl  in  reply  to  further  questions, 
and  I  and  my  voucher  were  placed  under  the  care  of  one 
of  the  waiting  messenger  boys.  From  first  to  last  there 
had  not  been  a  smile  on  the  girl’s  face. 

“  ‘Turn  to  the  right,  please,’  directed  the  messenger 
politely  as  we  left  the  post  office  and  began  our  journey 
towards  Oxford-street.  At  each  crossing  he  waited  for 
a  lull  in  the  traffic  and  then  conducted  his  ‘parcel’  safely 
across. 

“  ‘Suppose  I  want  to  stop  and  look  in  the  shop  window 
— what  would  you  do  then?’  observed  the  ‘parcel.’ 

“  ‘First  ten  minutes  free,  2d.  each  succeeding  ten 
minutes,’  was  the  brisk  reply. 

“At  the  end  of  Orchard-street  we  halted.  ‘A  Vanguard 
No.  6  will  take  us  almost  to  Carmelite  House,'  volun¬ 
teered  the  youth.  The  omnibus  soon  appeared.  Will 
you  please  take  a  2d.  ticket?’  directed  the  messenger 
when  the  conductor  came  round.  He  paid  for  his  own 
ticket. 

“  ‘This  is  our  stop,’  remarked  the  messenger  as  we 
reached  Chancery-lane.  The  boy  kept  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  traffic,  and  at  the  crucial  moment  piloted  his 
‘parcel’  across  Fleet-street  and  down  Whitefriars-street 
to  Carmelite  House,  and  just  before  ten  minutes  to  two 
received  a  receipt  in  full  for  his  charge.” 

One  gentleman,  whose  little  son,  aged  seven,  was  at 
a  school  in  the  Midlands,  instructed  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  to  send  the  boy  up  to  London  in  charge  of  a  Post 
Office  messenger.  This  was  done ;  the  boy  duly  arrived, 
and  was  signed  for  as  an  “express  packet.” 

Another  instance  was  that  of  an  American  lady.  She 
wanted  to  go  shopping  in  the  West  End,  and,  being  un¬ 
familiar  with  London,  wanted  some  one  to  act  as  guide 
and  stay  outside  the  shops  and  look  after  her  children 
while  she  was  making  purchases.  A  boy  was  placed  at 
her  disposal.  He  performed  his  task  of  “nursemaid”  so 
well  that  it  drew  forth  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
our  British  postal  service. 


RELEASE  FROM  QUARANTINE. — The  Federal  quaran¬ 
tine  on  account  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  entirely 
removed  from  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Maryland,  effect¬ 
ive  March  15,  no  cases  of  the  disease  having  been  found 
in  those  States  since  early  in  December.  The  quarantine 
on  certain  portions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
mains  in  effect,  but  covers  only  the  particular  townships 
In  which  the  disease  existed  together  with  certain  adjoin¬ 
ing  townships.  Live  stock,  hides,  skins,  hoofs,  etc.,  may 
be  moved  interstate  from  the  quarantined  portions  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  however,  upon  certain  con¬ 
ditions  w-ith  the  permission  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 
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W^rirnan  atlfl  flip  HnitlP  an(*  ^a'ry  products,  and  so  far  women  in 'the  colonies  thought  much  of 

_ _  year  I  have  made  $i5  from  the  the  right,  and  fully  expected  to  retain 

same  source.”  She  went  on  to  tell  that  it  under  the  new  republic.  She  cited 
she  had  seven  in  her  family.  Her  lack  the  case  of  Margaret  Brent,  a  cousin 
of  education  seemed  to  weigh  heavily  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  refused  to  pay 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  DAY. 

I  have  but  a  day,  a  day, 

And  how  shall  I  spend  It? 

As  Heaven  shall  send  it — 

In  life’s  oRl  way. 

With  a  lifting  the  load 

That  was  laid  on  the  shoulder; 

With  a  shifting  the  load, 

As  the  day  grows  older ; 

With  a  lifting  the  load 
As  a  brave  heart  may. 

With  a  little  stopping  to  play ; 

With  a  fall  or  two, 

Which  one  must  rue, 

But  there’s  no  way  to  mend  it; 

With  ten  hopes  killed, 

And  one  fulfilled  ; 

With  a  taste  of  joy,  as  Heaven  has  willed, 
But  grief  there  shall  be,  to  blend  it. 

Then,  a  full  cup  spilled, 

A  high  heart  stilled.  .  .  , 

A  day,  a  day, 

And  the  night  shall  end  it. 

— Edith  M.  Thomas  in  the  March  Century. 

• 

We  heard  recently  of  a  small  girl 
whose  deepest  yearning  was  for  a 
brother.  By  and  by  her  longing  was 
realized  in  double  measure,  for  twin 
boys  were  added  to  the  family.  When 
she  was  taken  in  to  view  her  new 
brothers  she  looked  at  the  babies  ad- 
miringly  for  a  moment,  and  then  re¬ 
marked  with  intense  enthusiasm,  “There, 
papa,  wasn’t  the  Lord  generous?” 

* 

Treacle  pudding  is  a  familiar  Eng¬ 
lish  recipe,  printed  by  the  Catholic  Stan¬ 
dard  and  Times.  It  is  very  good  and 
also  very  wholesome.  Mix  together 
four  ounces  each  of  bread  crumbs,  fine 
oatmeal  and  chopped  suet;  add  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel  cut  small,  two 
ounces  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
mixed  spice,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  two 
eggs  beaten  up  with  half  a  pound  of 
treacle  (molasses).  Mix  together  thor- 


upon  her. 

“You  are  educated,” 
Booker  T.  Washington. 


declared  Dr. 
“I  don’t  know 


6255  Child’s  Tucked  Dress, 

2,  4  and  6  years. 

where  you  got  it,  but  I  know  lots  of 
people  educated  in  books  who  don’t 
know  half  what  you  do.”  This  seemed 
to  act  as  a  bracer.  “When  I’m  hard 
up,  I  sell  quilts  in  Florida,”  she  added. 
“I  get  $5  apiece  for  ’em.  Yes,  and  I 
own  60  acres  of  land  now.  My  husband 


oughly;  put  it  in  a  well-greased  basin,  makes  debt>  but  j  haven>t  traded 


and  steam  it  for  at  least  three  hours 
Figs,  dates  or  raisins  can  be  added  by 
way  of  variety. 

* 

Boiled  brown  bread,  a  recipe  sent  by 
a  western  reader,  is  a  little  unusual, 
but  is  highly  recommended.  One  cup 
each  of  graham  flour  and  of  Indian 
meal,  sifted  twice,  together  with  a  scant 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two  even  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  soda.  One  cup  of 
loppered  milk,  half  a  cup  of  molasses 
and  as  much  lukewarm  water.  A  dozen 
seeded  raisins,  cut  in  half  and  well 
floured.  Mix  molasses,  milk  and  water 
together,  stir  in  by  the  handful  the  pre¬ 
pared  meal  and  flour;  beat  steadily  three 
minutes  before  putting  in  the  raisins. 
Turn  into  a  well-greased  tin  with  a 
tight  top,  and  boil  steadily  for  three 
hours.  Leave  room  for  rising.  Dip  the 
mold  into  cold  water  to  loosen  the 
bread  from  the  sides ;  turn  out  and  eat 
hot. 

* 

We  often  think  that  there  is  no  other 
walk  in  life  in  which  the  woman 
counts  for  so  much  as  on  the 
farm ;  the  pity  is  that  custom  so 
often  denies  her  both  credit  and 
reward  for  her  work.  If  all  the  women 
— widows,  wives,  sisters  and  daughters 
— who  are  acting  as  mainspring  on  the 
farms  of  our  country  could  be  reported, 
we  should  be  amazed  at  the  total.  The 
recent  farmers’  institute  at  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  showed  that  the  wives  of  colored 
farmers  can  be  quite  as  effective  as  their 
white  sisters  Among  the  first  ques¬ 
tions  to  come  up  for  consideration  was, 
“How  the  wife  can  help  to  make  her 
husband  a  more  successful  farmer.” 
Debate  on  that  was  confined  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  women.  One  woman 


on 

his  account  for  18  years.  My  husband 
didn’t  want  me  to  come  to-day  because 
I  am  uneducated.” 

Doesn’t  this  humble  heroine  make  one 
think  of  Nell  Beverly?  Let  us  hope 
that  her  children  will  find  the  educa- 


her  taxes  unless  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
Colonial  Assembly,  and  that  of  Mrs. 
John  Adams,  who  wrote  to  Tier  hus¬ 
band  while  the  Continental  Congress 
was  sitting  at  Philadelphia  that  unless 
the  Constitution  should  set  forth  spe¬ 
cifically  the  right  of  women  to  vote  the 
time  would  come  when  women  would 
foment  a  rebellion  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Such  a  simple  little  dress  as  this  is 
needed  by  every  child.  It  can  be  made 
from  lawn  or  batiste,  from  plain  white 
or  from  prettily  figured  materials,  from 
embroidered  muslin  if  something  very 
dainty  is  wanted,  and  it  can  be  made 
from  gingham  and  other  inexpensive 
wash  fabrics  for  play  and  hard  usage. 
The  dress  itself  is  tucked  to  form  the 
yoke  and  consequently  making  is  a  very 
simple  matter  and  the  sleeves  can  be 
in  full  or  elbow  length,  while  the  dress 
can  be  trimmed  with  banding  or  left 
plain  as  liked.  The  dress  is  cut  with 
front  and  back  portions  and  is  finished 
at  the  neck  with  with  a  straight  stand¬ 
ing  collar.  Whether  the  sleeves  are 
cut  to  the  wrists  or  the  elbows  they  are 
gathered  into  bands.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(4  years)  is  3%  yards  24,  2%  yards  32 
or  2 %  yards  44  inches  wide  with  3 
yards  of  insertion,  iy8  yards  of  edging 
to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  6255 
is  cut  in  size  for  girls  of  2,  4  and  6 
years  of  age;  price,  10  cents. 

The  military  coat  is  always  a  smart 
one  and  is  especially  liked  by  young 
girls.  This  one  can  be  made  with  the 
high  neck  and  collar  illustrated  or  can 
be  cut  to  form  a  V-shaped  neck  as 
liked.  In  this  latter  case  it  is  designed 
to  be  closed  with  buttons  and  loops 
but  when  made  in  the  more  severe  man¬ 
ner  ’the  edges  are  brought  together 
and  held  invisibly  by  hooks  and  eyes. 
The  coat  is  cut  with  fronts  and  side- 
fronts,  back  and  side  backs  and  it  in¬ 
cludes  two-piece  regulation  sleeves.  The 
straight  standing  collar  is  joined  in  the 
neck  edge  when  made  in  military  style. 
When  it  is  cut  out  to  form  a  V  the 
front  edges  are  lapped  one  over  the 
other.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  16-year  size  is  4%  yards 
27,  2>y  yards  44  or  lj£  yards  52  inches 
wide,  with  7  yards  of  braid.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5254  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of 
14  and  16  years  of  age;  price,  10  cents. 
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Simp  son-Eddy  stone 

Zephyrette 
Ginghams 

Intensely  fast  colors 
and  fine,  durable  quality 
of  fabric  are  absolutely 
assured  by  our  scientific 
new  process.  Stylish 
yet  economical. 


New  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 

<0M 


Ask  yourdeal- 
er  for  Simpson- 
Eddy  i  tone 
Z  ephyretto 
Ginghams. 

W rite  us  his 
name  if  he 
hasn't  them  in 
stock.  We’ll 
help  him  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Don’t 
accept  a  substi¬ 
tute.  ;  _ _ _ 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 

Philadelphia 


»,nts.u.s  PM.orF.,r* 

EDdystoNl 

Zephyrettes 


6254  Misses’  Military  Coat 
14  and  16  years. 

tional  opportunities  she  has  been  denied, 
and  inherit  their  mother’s  force  of  char¬ 
acter,  too. 

* 

Lest  anyone  may  assert  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  “suffragette”  agitation  in  America 


from  the  State  of  Alabama  related  how,  results  from  the  restlessness  produced 
despite  her  lack  of  “book”  knowledge,  by  modern  education.  Mrs.  Kate  Trim- 
she  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  her  hie  Woolsey  explained  in  a  recent  speech 
family.  “I  raise  chickens,  eggs,  and  that  not  only  did  women  enjoy  the 
garden  vegetables,  and  make  soap,”  she  right  of  suffrage  during  the  Colonial 
declared,  “and  help  my  husband  with  period  on  practically  the  same  basis  as 
the  farm.  Last  year  I  sold  $36  worth  men,  but  that  the  most  prominent 


I  have  been  beloved  by  the  four  wo¬ 
men  whose  love  was  of  the  most  com¬ 
fort  to  me:  my  mother,  my  sister,  mv 
wife  and  my  daughter.  I  have  had  the 
better  part,  and  it  will  not  be  taken 
from  me,  for  I  often  fancy  that  the 
judgments  which  will  be  passed  upon  us 
in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  will  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  those  of 
women,  countersigned  by  the  Almighty. 
—Ernest  Renan. 


THE  ESQUIMO 

eats  blubber.  The  lumbermen  eat 
pork.  The  Norwegian  fishermen 
live  on  cod  liver  oil.  These 
people  are  constantly  exposed 
to  cold  and  physical  strain. 
Experience  has  taught  them  that 
fatty  foods  give  warmth  and 
nourishment. 

For  those  who  have  cold  and  thin 
bodies,  or  are  threatened  with 
consumption  or  any  wasting 
disease,  there  is  no  fat  in  so 
digestible  and  palatable  a  form  as 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

Physicians  prescribe  it. 


Everybody  Worked  Including 
Father. 

Some  of  the  modern  “  labor-saving’’ 
devices  are  more  credit  to  the  in 
genuity  of  their  inventors  than  to 
their  common-sense.  They  are  often 
marvels  of  mechanism,  which  requires 
more  work  to  operate  than  that  which 
they  are  intended  to  obviate.  This 
point  is  made  very  clear  in  a  letter  to 
Dodge  &  Zuill,  224  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y..  written  by  Mrs.  Israel  Hos- 
ford  of  Cedarville,  N.  Y  ,  July  16,  1908. 
She  wrote  :  “The  washing  machine  ar¬ 
rived  in  good  order  and  I  am  as  much 
pleased  with  it  as  anyone  can  be.  I 
would  not  take  $25.00  for  it  if  I  could 
not  have  another.  It  will  not  be  shipped 
back  to  you.  I  had  a  wooden  one.  It 
wanted  two  men  and  a  boy  to  lift  it 
and  it  was  a  dirty,  rotten  thing  before 
it  gave  out  entirely  in  spite  of  all  the 
care  I  could  give  it.  washing  it  and 
cleaning  it  every  time.”  If  you  really 
want  to  save  work  for  your  wife,  and 
keep  lier  young  and  happy,  be  sure  to 
select  labor-saving  devices  that  really 
save  work.  You  will  get  the  right 
kind  if  you  write  Dodge  &  Zuill  for 
their  30-day  trial  offer. 


WE  SHIP  on  APPROVAL 

'without  a  cent  depostt ,  prepay  the  freight 
k  anfl  aU°w  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1909  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  7vonderfut proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  S’XrJrS* 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory 

...  .  Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 

parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

_ mead  CYCLE  CO.,  Dopt.  B.80t  CHICAGO 

Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes.  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Uroen  Corn. etc.,  alsoHorses,  Onttle.Sheep.Swine, 
Foultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  S20  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 
U.F.Smlth,Traf.3Igr.N.C.&  St,L.Uy.Dept,C,Na8hvltle,Teno. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World”  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


w 


Where  Grapefrilil  Nets 
$2,500  per  Acre. 

Small  farms  are  making  Florida 
planters  wealthy.  Fruit  crops  net 
$500  to  $2,500  per  acre — Veg¬ 
etables,  $  1 ,000.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate,  no  droughts.  Write  for 
booklet  written  by  a  western 
man  which  shows  profits  derived 
from  various  crops,  and  tells  of 
rich  lands  procured  reasonably. 
Sent  free  while  edition  lasts. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

-LINE, 


1000. 
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Birding  In  Early  Spring. 

Few  people  are  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  return  of  the  birds  after  the  dreary 
reign  of  Winter.  There  may  be  noth¬ 
ing  inspiring  in  the  clangor  of  wild 
geese,  falling  from  leaden,  wind-swept 
skies,  nor  in  the  sight  of  a  few  shiver¬ 
ing  robins,  lunching  on  frozen  apples 
in  the  orchard,  but  back  of  this  is  the 
assurance  of  bursting  buds  and  all  the 
witchery  of  Spring.  Even  the  great  city 
dailies  make  note  of  the  first  bluebirds 
and  robins  seen  in  the  parks;  the  an¬ 
nouncement  may  be  tucked  away  in  an 
obscure  corner,  quite  overshadowed  by 
the  description  of  the  new  prima 
donna  and  her  appearance  in  the  opera, 
but  it  is  there;  and  having  duly  ushered 
in  Spring  and  Mine.  De  Friski  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  the  mighty  organs 
of  the  press  return  to  their  political 
squabbles  with  proper  zest.  We  who 
live  in  the  country  cannot  pass 
the  coming 
They  are 
a 


cannot  pass  over 
of  the  birds  so  lightly, 
our  neighbors  and  helpers, 
nd  deserve  our  warmest  gratitude.  If 
a  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  whether 
they  are  glad  to  get  back,  watch  that 
catbird  that  has  just  returned  to  his 
old  haunts  in  the  hedgerow  back  of 
the  garden.  See  his  antics  as  he  ex¬ 
plores  the  well-remembered  syringa 
bush !  He  acts  like  a  boy  let  out  of 
boarding  school.  When  his  human  ac¬ 
quaintances  appear  he  follows  from  tree 
to  tree,  cutting  shines  like  a  little  darky 
clown,  and  calling  out  as  plainly  as  a 
bird  can,  “Say,  look  here!  Don’t  you 
see  me?  I’m  back!  Whoop!’’  lo  be 
tire,  he  is  only  a  catbird,  and  he  some¬ 
times  steals  fruit,  but  I  wish  that  his 
detractors  could  watch  a  pair  of  these 
birds  throughout  the  nesting  season  as 
I  did  last  Summer.  The  nest  was  hid¬ 
den  in  a  tangle  of  climbing  honeysuckle 
near  the  garden  gate.  When  some  one 
made  a  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
garden,  a  little  drab  sentinel  would  in¬ 
stantly  appear  on  the  fence,  silently 
watching  with  sharp,  black  eyes  until 
the  suspicious  person  passed  on.  The 
old  birds  never  made  a  fuss  when  the 
nest  was  examined  by  members  of  the 
family,  but  when,  one  day.  a  cat  at¬ 
tempted  to  climb  into  the  honeysuckle 
thicket,  both  darted  into  her  face  with 
angry  cries,  and  so  pluckil.y  did  they 
defend  their  home  that  the  marauder 
was  glad  to  drop  to  the  ground  and 
scud  out  of  sight.  There  was  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  luscious  red  raspberries  just 
over  the  fence,  but  they  seldom  molested 
them  or  the  cherries,  but  they  helped 
themselves  freely  to  the  mulberries  on  a 
tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house. 
In  short,  my  observation  tallied  with 
the  report  of  the  ornithologists  of.  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  declares  that  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  the  catbird  does 
far  more  good  than  harm,  as  he  de¬ 
stroys  many  injurious  insects  while 
only  one-third  of  the  vegetable  food  that 
he  eats  consists  of  cultivated  fruit. 

While  only  a  few  species  seem  to 
invite  our  inspection  by  locating  their 
homes  about  our  doors,  we  may  obtain 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  shyer 
sorts,  learn  to  distinguish  their  songs 
and  call  notes,  and  gain  some  insight 
into  their  habits.  Early  Spring  is.  the 
proper  time  to  begin  such  observations, 
for  the  birds  are  then  at  their  best  in 
voice  and  plumage.  The  most  retiring 
forget  their  timidity  in  the  mating 
season ;  even  the  little  chewink  or 
ground  robin  that  never  leaves  his 
covert  in  the  undergrowth  once  the 
nesting  has  begun,  springs  up  into  a 
tree  and  trills  his  love  notes,  care¬ 
less  who  sees  or  hears  him.  Wild 
geese,  gulls,  and  shore  larks  often  ap¬ 
pear  in  February,  but  the  tide  of  mig¬ 
ration  really  begins  in  the  first  warm 
days  of  Spring  with  the  robins  and  blue¬ 
birds.  Soon  one  can  hardly  step  out 
of  doors  without  hearing  a  new  note 
or  catching  the  flash  of  a  wing  un¬ 
seen  before.  Now  it  is  the  song  spar¬ 
row,  whose  simple,  touching  strain 
thrills  the  listener;  anon  the  martial 
tattoo  of  the  sapsucker  resounds  through 
the  orchard;  or  that  prince  of  singers, 
the  purple  finch  “warbles  his  native 
wood  notes  wild,”  from  a  high  perch 
in  the  roadside  elm.  There  are  chor¬ 
uses,  too,  that  are  well  worth  going 
out  of  one’s  way  to  hear;  the  junco 
isn’t  much  of  a  vocalist  truly,  but 
some  bright  Easter  morning  one  may 
chance  to  hear  a  song  of  thanksgiving, 
of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men, 
trilled  from  a  hundred  little  gray 
throats  that  is  as  impressive  as  the 
praises  offered  by  hired  singers  in  the 
churches;  as  a  sure  cure  for  the  dumps 
T  would  prescribe  a  visit  to  the  meadow 
where  a  score  of  gay  bachelor  bobo¬ 


links  are  practising  their  trills  and 
quavers  against  the  time  when  their 
russet  ladyloves  shall  appear.  One  is 
certain  to  return  with  the  conviction 
that  life  is  worth  living  after  all — 
for  a  bobolink  beau. 

Several  of  our  finest  singers,  among 
them  the  white-throated  and  fox  spar¬ 
rows,  and  the  ruby-crowned  kinglet,  are 
transient  visitors  which  must  be  heard 
in  Spring  if  at  all ;  they  soon  pass  on 
to  nest  in  the  North,  and  when  they 
return  in  the  Autumn  are  nearly  silent. 
The  last  to  come  are  the  warblers,  most 
of  which  appear  in  May.  Some  bright 
morning,  particularly  after  a  rain,  the 
orchard  may  be  alive  with  numbers  of 
these  restless,  diminutive  strangers, 
each  intent  on  a  breakfast  of  aphides 
and  other  small  insects.  Then  the 
budding  naturalist  hurries  out  to  observe 
her  elusive  guests  for  they  are  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  and  among 
them  may  be  the  rare  species  that  she 
has  hitherto  looked  for  in  vain.  The 
rural  telephone  and  daily  mail  deliv¬ 
ery  have  lessened  the  isolation  and  mo¬ 
notony  of  farm  life,  but  there  are  in¬ 
stances  in  which  these  improvements 
have  not  bettered  the  condition  of  the 
they  are  supposed  to  benefit.  Rural 
free  delivery  brings  a  flood  of  cheap, 
frothy  literature  to  the  farmer’s  door 
that  might  ■  better  be  kept  out  of  the 
house.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  neigh¬ 
bor  tell  of  a  visit  she  paid  to  a  relative 
in  a  back  country  district.  The  fam¬ 
ily  had  the  usual  rural  telephone,  being 
one  of  a  dozen  subscribers  on  a  party 
line.  As  often  as  there  was  a  call  on 
the  circuit  the  hostess  hurried  to  the 
telephone  and  applied  the  receiver  to 
her  ear;  if  her  guest  happened  to  be 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  she  would 
shake  a  warning  finger  and  whisper  ov  ~r 
her  shoulder,  “S-h-h,  I  want  to  hear 
what  they  say.”  This  woman  had  no 
malevolent  purpose  in  her  eavesdropping. 
She  lived  a  lonely  existence,  which 
engendered  a  morbid  existence  in  her 
neighbors’  affairs.  How  changed  this 
state  of  things  might  be  had  she  in¬ 
terested  herself  instead  in  a  wholesome 
outdoor  hohby.  I  believe  every  woman 
and  child  in  the  country  should  have 
such  a  hobby.  Plenty  of  innocent  fun 
may  be  had  from  any  of  them,  but 
birding  is  one  of  the  best,  because  it 
requires  no  study  or  preparation  and 
may  be  practised  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  only  requirement  is  a  good  book 
of  reference;  a  notebook  and  opera 
glass  are  helpful  but  not  indispensable. 
There  is  no  age  limit  for  the  nature 
student.  I  know  a  lady  who  began  the 
study  of  the  wild  flowers  of  her  neigh¬ 
borhood  when  nearly  60  years  old ;  she 
found  more  than  200  species.  Get  the 
children  together  and  make  bird  stu¬ 
dents  of  them.  They  will  supply  en¬ 
thusiasm  if  this  be  lacking;  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  as  a  veteran  nature  writer 
has  remarked,  “is  worth  more  than 
money  and  learning  put  together  as  a 
promoter  of  happiness. 

M.  E.  COLEGROVE. 
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Plain  Puddings. 

Bread  and  Jam  Pudding. — Measure 
half  a  pint  of  soaked  bread,  beaten 
smooth  with  a  fork  or  passed  through 
a  colander;  add  one  tablespoon ful  of 
corn  flour  (cornstarch),  first  mixed 
with  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  boiled  for 
a  few  minutes.  Beat  the  whole  until 
cool,  then  stir  in  one  egg,  spread  a 
little  jam  at  the  bottom  of  a  greased 
pie  dish,  pour  in  the  bread  mixture 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  half 
an  hour.  Alternate  layers  of  the  jam 
and  bread  mixture  make  a  “jam  sand¬ 
wich  pudding,”  which  is  very  nice. 

Orange  Roly-Poly. — Make  a  light 
pastry  as  for  apple  dumplings.  Roll 
out  thin  in  an  oblong  sheet,  and  on 
it  lay  slices  of  orange  with  a  sprinkle 
of  sugar.  Scatter  some  grated  orange 
peel  in  with  the  sugar.  Roll  up 
dough,  pinching  the 
closely  to  prevent  the 
Place  in  the  steamer  in 
and  steam  for  an  hour, 
desired  sauce. 

Nut  Pudding. — Cream  one-fourth  cup 
butter,  one-half  cup  sugar  and  beat  into 
this  half  a  cup  of  chopped  nuts.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  light  and  add.  to 
the  mixture  with  half  a  cup  of  milk. 
Sift  two  cups  of  pastry  flour  with  three 
level  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and 
add  to  the  mixture,  beating  thoroughly. 
Add  last  the  stiff  whites  of  eggs  and 
a  pinch  of  salt.  Steam  in  greased  cups 
half  an  hour.  Serve  with  the  following 
chocolate  sauce:  Cream  one-fourth  cup 
butter  and  half  cup  sugar  sifted  with 
two  tablespoons  of  cornstarch,  add  two 
squares  of  chocolate  grated,  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  a  fourth  of  a  saltspoon- 
ful  of  cinnamon  and  a  very  small  pinch 
of  salt.  Let  this  boil  for  ten  min¬ 
utes,  then  strain  and  serve. 


the 
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May  I  Quote  Our  Factory  Price  On  ”  A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  To  you?” 

I  WANT  to  save  you  30  cents  on  every  dollar  of  your  stove 
money.  Selling:  and  shipping  direct  from  our  Factory  to 
you  at  Factory  price-plus  our  small  manufacturing  profit 
—saves  you  at  least  30c  on  the  dollar  from  what  you  would 
have  to  pay  a  dealer  anywhere  for  a  stove  or  range  of  quality 
equal  to  “A  Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You.” 

Perhaps  we  can  save  you  more.  It  depends  on  the  style  of 
range  or  stove  you  choose. 

We  have  proven  the  saving  to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
stove  buyers  throughout  the  United  States.  But  the  saving  of 
the  money  isn’t  all.  We  will  give  you  a  more  satisfactory  stove 
or  range  than  you  can  possibly  buy  from  anyone,  anywhere. 

We’ve  been  in  the  stove  manufacturing  business  too  long— 
and  our  square  dealing  is  too  well  known  to  make  an  offer  to 
save  you  30c  on  the  dollar  if  we  could  not  do  it. 

I  Want  To  Sell  You  Just  The  Stove 
You  Want  For  Cash  Or  Credit 

Our  Selling  Plan  heretofore  has  been  for  cash— but  we’ve 
often  had  letters  from  people  saying  that  they  would  like  to 
take  advantage  of  our  money-saving  prices,  believing  that  we 
could  give  them  just  the  stove  or  range  they  wanted,  but  that  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
to  them  for  the  time  being,  they  wanted  to  buy  their  stove  on  charge  account,  conse¬ 
quently  they  have  given  their  order  to  their  local  dealer— even  though  they  had  to  pay  a 

mUCWewant  your’order— whether  you  are  a  cash  buyer  or  whether  you  want  to  buy  on 
credit  charge  account — consequently  we  will  give  you  your  choice.  Responsible  people 
can  buy  a  “Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You”  on  either  plan.  Suit  your  own  convenience— and 
make  the  saving  our  factory  price  to  you  direct  enables  you  to  make. 

I  Want  To  Give  You  360  Days’  Approval 
Test  On  Your  Stove  Or  Range 

This  is  the  plan  we’ve  followed  for  years.  We’ve 
shipped  over  a  hundred  thousand  Kalamazoo  Stoves  and 
Ranges  direct  from  factory  to  users  on  360  Days’  Approval 
Test.  360  Days  is  a  long  time  to  test  a  stove.  Surely  any 
defects  must  show  up  in  that  length  of  time.  If  any  range 
or  stove  that  we  sell  does  not  prove  to  be  exactly  as  we 
represent  it  to  be  in  every  detail,  during  the  360  Days,  then 
we’ll  take  it  back  and  refund  all  of  the  money  you  have  paid 
us.  No  other  range  or  stove  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States  makes  this  liberal  offer. 

It’s  impossible  for  you  to  buy  a  range  or  stove  from  a 
local  dealer  on  this  plan,  yet  we’ve  conducted  our  business  ...  T  , 

along  this  line  for  years,  and  shall  continue  to  as  long  as  we  are  in  business.  Its  the 
most  satisfactory  plan  and  the  surest  way  of  givingevery  customer  absolute  satisfaction. 

I  Pay  All  Freight  Charges  and  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

Our  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  all  priced  delivered  at  your  station— all  charges  prepaid. 
You  know  exactly  what  you’ve  got  to  pay  for  your  stove  when  you  order  from  us 
and  there  will  be  no  freight  charges  to  pay  when  the  stove  arrives  at  your  station— thus 
vou  can  tell  immediately  just  how  much  you  are  saving  by  buying  from  our  factory. 
We’ve  paid  the  freight  on  every  stove  we’ve  sold  for  years— and  we  know  this  plan  is  a 
satisfactory  one,  both  to  ourselves  and  our  customers. 

I  Want  to  Send  You  Our  Big 


Oieu  Thermoia«tiir 


Free  Factory  Stove  Book 


ol 


Showing  Over  300  Different  Styles  and  Prices 
Of  Ranges— Cook  Stoves— Heating  Stoves  and 
Gas  Ranges.  Ask  for  Catalogue  114 

It's  Impossible  In  an  advertisement  to  tell  yon  about  our  complete 
line  orabout  ourSeliing  Plan,  but  It  is  all  fully  explained  in  our  Book. 
I  want  to  pay  the  postage  on  this  book  to  you— have  you  take  It  and  sit 
down  In  your  own  home — away  from  the  Influence  of  anybody— and  read 
carefully  our  proposition.  This  book  is  our  only  salesman.  This  Book 
tells  you  just  how  a  good  stove  or  range  Is  made.  This  Book 
will  tell  you  why  our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to 
user  saves  you  money  and  gives  you  just  the  kind  and  style 
of  stove  or  range  you  want.  This  book  shows  you  more 
styles  and  sizes  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  every  purpose  than 
could  be  found  In  ten— yes  twenty,  dealers’  stores.  This 
book  will  tell  you  tho  names  and  address  of  thousands  of 
satlsfled  customers  who  have  purchased  stoves  and  ranges 
from  us.  just  a  postal  card  will  bring  It.  In  writing  men¬ 
tion  kind,  styleand  size  of  stove  you  want.  Please  write 
for  the  book  today. 

William  Thompson,  V.-P.  &  Gen’l  Mgr. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 

KaJamrzoo,  Mich. 


JI  jonp  OUT  Low-priced,  3-lb.  Mop:  turn 
*  crank  to  wring  ;  clean  hands. 
Women  ail  buy  :  150$  to  Agents  ;  catalog  free. 

11.  S.  MOP  CO.,  445  Main  Street,  Leipsic,  O. 


Men's  iSu  its 


and 

Youths’ 

AND  OVERCOATS 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$10 .22  to  $18.22. 

CLOTHING 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
AT  THE  MILL 

J3uy  your  clothing  direct  from 
the  mill.  Cut  out  the  dealer’s 
profits.  Suits  and  Overcoats 
handsomely  trimmed. 
Material,  workmanship  and  fit 
guaranteed.  Many  patterns  to 
choose  from. 

Express  charzes  paid  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Allowances 
made  on  all  orders  West  of  the 
Mississippi.  Write  for  samples  of 
cloth  and  style  Book. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  C0„ 

203  MAIN  ST.,  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 


FOR  OUT  DOOR  WORK 

IN  THE  WETTEST  WEATHER 

NOTHING  EQUALS 

waterproof 
'  OiXJED 
GARMENTS 

LOOK.  WELL-  WEAR  WELL 
AND  WILL  NOT  LEAK. 

LONG  COATS -*352 

SUITS  *352 

SOLO  EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG  FREE 

A. J. Tower  Co.  boston, u^a. 
Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited  -Toronto,  can. 


30  9 


We  Supply  the  U.  S. 
Government. 

Prices  Cut  in  Half 

this  season.  Our  large 
new  104-page  Band  in¬ 
strument  catalog  Sent 
FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WliRLiTZfR  CO. 

1T8  E.4th  St.  Clncinnatbor, 
349  Wabash  AVc. Chicago, 111. 


if 


FUMA 


55.  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

wui!  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  *8* 

EDWAllD  11.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  BINDER 


JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

cIhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  RURA.I>  NEW-YORKER 


SILO  FOR  SEVEN  COWS. 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  concrete 
ftilo.  I  have  a  30-acrc  farm  and  have  a 
dairy  of  seven  cows.  Would  a  silo  nine 
feet  in  diameter  he  too  large  for  seven 
cows?  Can  you  tell  me  what  would  be 
the  amount  of  material  required  to  build 
a  nine-foot  silo  25  or  30  feet  high?  I 
can  buy  crushed  stone  at  80  cents  a'  ton  ; 
sand,  four  cents  a  bushel ;  Portland 
cement,  $8  a  ton.  In  what  proportions 
should  these  materials  be  mixed  in  order 
to  bring  best  results?  Ilow  thick  should 
walls  l>e  if  wire  is  used  to  reinforce  the 
concrete?  How  close  should  the  wire  be 
placed?  Silo  agents  told  me  silage  would 
not  keep  so  well  in  a  concrete  silo  as  in  a 
wooden  silo.  Is  this  true?  Sbmc  time 
ago  I  read  an  article  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  in 
which  the  writer  recommended  an  octa¬ 
gonal  form  to  be  used.  The  plan  struck 
me  very  favorably,  but  could  not  circular 
silo  be  built  by  using  sheet  iron  instead  of 
boards?  It  seems  to  me  the  inner  sheet 
iron  could  be  kept  in  shape  by  boards 
crossed  as  per  cut,  and  the  outer  sheet 
could  be  held  by  irons  fastened  to  these 
boards.  I  would  like  any  suggestions  that 
you  may  be  willing  to  give.  The  agent 
told  me  that  the  acid  in  silage  would  act 
on  the  cement  and  cause  it  to  become  full 
of  holes  and  thus  spoil  the  silage.  This 
seems  doubtful  to  me.  I  don’t  wish  to 
make  a  botch  of  a  job  so  I  take  this 
means  of  getting  reliable,  unbiased  infor¬ 
mation.  M.  G. 

Fountainville,  Pa. 

Seven  cows  in  rather  a  small  num¬ 
ber  to  build  a  silo  for;  they  would  only 
eat  about  280  pounds,  or  seven  cubic 


Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York, 
for  their  pamphlet  on  cement  construc¬ 
tion.  It  gives  an  immense  amount  of 
practical  information.  The  labor  will 
be  a  very  important  item,  as  well  is 
the  frame  referred  to.  Below  I  have 
made  an  estimate  of  material,  and  how 
I  figure  it,  so  you  may  judge  if  there 
is  an  error.  A  silo  the  same  height 
would  only  require  one-fourth  more  ma¬ 
terial.  I  have  figured  on  the  stone 
being  more  bulky  than  the  cement,  and 
the  sand  damp : 

Silo,  nine  feet  inside,  11  feet  outside ; 
area  of  wall,  31%  feet;  height  of  silo,  30 
feet;  material  in  wall,  1,000  cubic  feet; 
cement  in  wall,  200  cubic  feet ;  cement  in 
wall,  two  tons;  sand  in  wall,  300  bushels; 
stone  in  wall,  3%  tons;  cost  of  cement, 
at  ?8  per  ton,  810;  cost  of  sand,  at  four 
cents  per  bushel,  812;  stone,  at  80  cents 
per  ton,  82.80;  total,  830.80. 

EDWARD  VAX  ALSTYNE. 


March  27, 


No  Lame  Horses  l  — . -  I.  B.  Calvin.  Vi«A.Pn». 
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PLAN  FOR  CIRCULAR  SILO. 


feet,  of  silage  a  day.  Therefore,  nine 
feet  would  be  plenty  large  enough  for 
the  diameter.  It  would  hardly  be 
practical  to  build  it  much  smaller,  and 
one  that  size  would  cost  proportionately 
more  than  one  of  greater  diameter.  The 
frame  in  which  to  run  the  concrete 
would  cost  at  least  as  much  as  the  ma¬ 
terial.  While  iron  could  be  used  as  sug¬ 
gested,  it  would  be  still  more  expensive. 
The  frame  must  be  well  braced  to 
prevent  sagging,  and  the  walls  getting 
out  of  plumb.  It  would  be  cheaper  to 
use  the  cement  blocks  as  described  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  159.  One  foot  is 
thick  enough  for  the  walls  if  reinforced 
with  wire.  A-  wire  should  be  •run 
spirally  a  foot  apart  around  silo.  Where 
doors  are  to  be,  fasten  wire  to  irons 
set  in  door  frame  with  a  head, 
set  in  the  side  of  door  space.  Use  one 
part  cement  to  1  y2  sand  and  2y2-  broken 
stone.  Mix  thoroughly  before  wetting. 
If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  use 
of  cement,  it  will  be  unwise  to  attetnpt 
such  a  ‘structure  without  the  help  of  a 
skilled  mason. 

Silage  mill  keep  in  a  cement  silo.  I 
have  two  with  four  feet  of  cement  wall 
at  the  bottom,  where  silage  is  longest. 
These  have  been  in  use  one  16,  the 
other  20  years.  The  silage  keeps  all 
right,  and  the  wall  is  good  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time.  The  Lebanon  Shakers, 
in  my  county,  have  two  cement  silos, 
among  the  first  erected  in  this  county. 

I  saw  them  last  Summer  and  they  look 
as  if  they  would  stand  as  long  as  the 
earth  endured. 

Send  10  cents  to  the  Atlas  Portland 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS. 

This  breed  of  turkeys,  while  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  has  been  raised  in  the 
Southwest  for  many  years.  They  have 
come  to  the  front  so  rapidly  the  last 
few  years  that  I  believe  they  will 
some  time  fill  among  turkeys  the  place 
the  Plymouth  Rock  has  with  chickens. 
While  not  so  large  as  the  Bronze,  they 
are  much  more  easily  raised.  As  an 
old  neighbor  of  mine  once  said,  “I  know 
Bronze  turkeys  weigh  40  pounds  when 
mature,  but  mine  always  die  when  they 
weigh  four.”  The  Bourbon  Reds  are 
rich  brown  in  color,  white  wings,  and 
more  or  less  white  in  tail.  They  are 
proud,  handsome  birds,  and  very  tame. 
The  toms  weigh,  when  mature,  25  to 
35  pounds;  hens  12  to  20  pounds.  My 
hens  last  year,  30  of  them,  laid  40  eggs 
each.  If  not  allowed  to  sit  they  wil 
lay  three  times  during  the  season.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  eggs  were  laid  around  the 
buildings  and  orchard.  I  gathered  one 
thousand  eggs  last  year,  and  found 
every  hen  before  she  went  to  setting. 

’I  he  only  fault  I  have  ever  had  found 
with  them  on  this  score  was  that  they 
didn’t  know  enough  to  hide  their  eggs 
from  the  crows,  and  were  always  under 
foot ! 

The  hens  are  splendid  mothers,  never 
taking  the  poults  to  the  neighbors’  and 
always  coming  up  to  roost.  I  feed  the 
babies  oatmeal  and  bread  and  milk  until 
old  enough  to  eat  oats  and  wheat;  then 
consider  them  almost  raised.  I  have 
never  had  a  case  of  blackhead,  but 
think  almost  all  turkeys,  old  and  young, 
get  too  much  feed.  I  believe  the  less 
you  feed  them,  if  they  have  a  good 
range,  the  bigger,  better  turkeys  you 
will  have  when  Fall  comes.  Of  course, 
they  will  have  to  have  a  chance  in 
fields  or  woods  to  get  their  living,  but 
I  think  most  of  the  thousands  of  tur¬ 
keys  that  die  every  year  are  killed  by 
kindness.  mrs.  f.  w.  sanford. 

Illinois. 


II  You  Will  Use 


Tuttle  s 


Elixir 


Don  t  neglect  the  lame  or 
blemished  leg.  Or  don't  give 
up  because  other  things  have 

failed.  When  you  stop  to  think  that  there  are  hun- 


,  .  _  '  j  w  I'liuiit  tiittt  iiicie  uiu  null* 

areas  or  thousands  of  horses  that  have  been  made 
sound  and  are  kept  sound,  kept  at  their  hard  work 
day  in  and  day  out^-thanks  to  Tuttle’s  Elixir-then 
you  will  realize  that  it’s  time  you  tried  it  too.  Let 
us  prove  to  you  that  it  cures: 


Curb,  Splints,  Spavin  Lameness,  Ring- 
Bone,  Knotted  Cords,  Cockle  Joints, 
Sprains,  Bony  Growths,  Swellings,  Shoe 
Bolls  and  Founder,  Distemper  and  Colic 


It  never  fails  to  locate  lameness,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  tried  it  will  tell  you  that  it  makes 
the  finest  leg  and  body  Wash  they  ever  used. 

Send  for  the  proofs.  We  want  you  to  know  also 
?.r  the  remarkable  curative  powers  of  Tuttle’s 
Worm  Powders.  Tuttle’s  Condition  Powders  and 
Tuttle’s  Hoof  Ointment.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Tuttle's  Elixir  and  other  remedies.  If  not  there  we 
will  ship  to  you  by  express.  Don’t  experiment.  Get 
Tuttle’s  and  be  sure. 


FRFF  '‘Veterinary  Experience."  a  100-page 

M.  Jlv.  M_i  JLl  Kn/ilr  of  wt  oof  klo  _ a. 


.  w»vi  Mini  ^  uapui  biiit  o,  »  j 

- book  of  most  valuable  information  to 

every  horse  owner.  It  will  enable  you  to  be  your 
own  veterinary.  Write  for  it  today. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHAIN 
HANGING 

L  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind  . 
says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

w.  B.  CRUMB, 

<3  Main  Street.  * 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  .and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Bays  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


COW  STANCHIONS 


Comfortable  Sanitary  Strong  Cheap 
BOW  EN  &  QUICK,  Mfgrs.,  Auburn,  New  York. 


DEPOT  FARM  Co,,le  Dogs,  Delaine  Merino  Sheep. 

1  ”  '  r  Hlim  ■  Partridge,  1’.  Kocks,  Golden  Barred 
I  lymouth  Bocks,  ICoiicu  and  Mallard  Ducks.  Kgga  for  Hatching 

*L  B.  LEWIS  &  SON,  K.F.D.No.2.  Cadiz,  Ohio 


Sound  Horses 


made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 


)UINN’S 
OINTMENT 


Note  the  sign.  Price  $  1 .00  per 

Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Edd,  a  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 


A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrotv. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


CHESHTRFS  THE  new  york 

FARMER'S  HOG 


“So  you  abandoned  the  simple  style  of 
spelling  Tn  “Yes,”  responded  the  former 
advocate  of  the  fad.  “I  found  it  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  people  understand  that  I 
knew  better.”  — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 


C.  F  HUNT’S 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  SALE 


THREE  DAYS 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  APR.  20,  21,  22,  1909. 

250  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  250 


Nice  straight  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls. 
The  best  lot  ever  offered  at  any  public  sale. 


Catalogues  on  Application. 

Address 

C.  F.  HUNT,  Oran,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad  -  for 
sale,  48  cows.  3  heifers  23  bulls. 


S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


4st. J-ambekt  bull  calves  for 

SALE.  Two  to  ten  months  old.  Solid  color 
.breeding  the  best. 

J.  ALDUS  HERB,  Koute  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


/U3S 


RB 


Hardy  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 

Young  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY’ 

|  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.’  Y. 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles, Lymphangitis, 
roll  Evil,  Fistula,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bruis¬ 
es  _  and  Swellings,  Lameness,  and  Allays 
Pain  Quickly  without  Blistering,  removing 
the  hair,  or  laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant 
to  use.  $2.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  de¬ 
livered.  Horse  Book  5  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  (mankind,$1.00  bot¬ 
tle.)  For  Strains, Gout,  VaricoseVeins,  Var- 
icocele.nydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain- 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  83  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  CHOICE  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 


sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring;  also  young  boar  pigs. 
These  \  orkshires  are  from  such  breeding  as  Earl  of 
Kosebury ,  Scott,  1<  latt  and  other.  Also  a  choice  lot 
of  Chester  \Y  lute  sows  to  farrow  in  spring.  Selected 
\xrr  Utters.  Prices  reasonable. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES— If  you  want  to 

II  improve  your  herd  purchase  cows  and  youngstock 
trom  first-class  milkers  of  strong  constitution  and 
the  best  dairy  type.  Correspondence  solicited.  F.  H 
Cookingham,  Cherry  Creek,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N'.  Y. 


We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DU. 
HOM.AfiD’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  It 
costB  you  $5. 00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 


Registered  Holsteins  For  Sale. 

A  splendid  2-year  old  son  of  Aaggie  Topsy  Dekol 
?-n  ,  2!  lls  buR  calves, and  a  yearling  G.  son  of  l)e 

Kol  2d  s,  ButterBoy  3d.  C.B. Hawley, Waterford.N.Y. 


The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


BROWN  SWISS  BULL  CALVES,  three  for 
sale,  two  to  four  months  old,  from  extra  good 
dairy  strain.  Grandsons  of  Hector  No.  2i91,  imported 
from  Switzerland.  C.  F.  MAPES,  Mapes,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  I  CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J .  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM. 

Largest  Importers  in  America  ofPercheron, 
Belgian  &  German  Coach  Stallions  &  Mares. 


Our  new  importa¬ 
tion  of  40  head  of 
Percheron  and  Bel¬ 
gian  Stallions  ar¬ 
rived  Fel>.  10,  mak¬ 
ing  our  first  impor¬ 
tation  for  this  year. 
We  can  show  over 
150  head  of  high 
class  young  Percher¬ 
on,  Belgian  and  Ger¬ 
man  Coach  Stallions 
at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Best  terms 
and  guarantee. 


J.  CROUCH  A  SON,  Dept.  A,  La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


Ymi  Han’t  Affnrrf  A  Grade-  whe« 1  can  sen 

I  Uvl  Uull  I  HI  lull!  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 


dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price, 
li.  I.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Angus  Cattle,  &JSS 


and  Trot- 

„  . ,  —  -  - — - J  Mares  and 

Colts  for  sale  cheap. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


JCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
*  eightmos.  Giro.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Fa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Choice  Young  Fox  Hounds,  ready  for 

business.  Stamp  for  rep.  Charlie  W.  Diggs,  Diggs,  Va. 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


The  MOST  MONEY  for  $1  Invested  in 
Food  has  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THE  GUERNSEY  COW. 
Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y„  Peterboro,  N.  H 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,  Dept, E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 


SPRINGBANK  HERD-30  Sows  from  9 10  36 


. . -- . . . .—  months  old  will  be 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  106100,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  find  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson's  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  9373G.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires 


Berkshires  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 
Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FAR3I.  Gettysburg,  Pa, 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  sows.  Pigs,  all  ages.  Registered  our  expense. 
Money  back  if  wanted.  Write  for  booklet,  H.  C.  & 
H.  B.  Harpending,  “Highwood,”  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  'or  sale  from  imported 


...  and  American  bred  stock, 

either  sex,  not  related.  Prices  low. 

S.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 


bred  gilts 
-  - -  AND  sows. 

Prom  mature  stock.  Also  Purebred  high  yielding 
Seed  Corn.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed.  Address 
Meadowbrook  Seed  Farms,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN-ERIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FINE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF  sfale 

sired  by  “Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152,  whose 
average  A.R.O.  hacking  is 32.48  lbs.  butter  in  7days, 
Which  is  the  WORLD’S  RECORD. 

Bull  Calf  born  January  11.  '09;  Dam,  choice  young 
c°w,  "Princess  Clothilde  Johanna,”  a  nice  young 
calf,  well  marked,  sound  and  right  in  every  way, 
and  will  be  sold  for  $50.00  if  taken  soon.  Have 
others  if  this  does  not  suit  you. 

For  full  information,  address 
QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop., 
Brotliertown  Stock  Farms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES-YOUWG  BULLS 


rejuly  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I. ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  i>rices. 


WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


POT  SSIB  2ne.Large  Registered  Rarobouillet 


Buck,  three  years  old  this  Spring. 

U.  A.  AYILLIS,  Pulaski,  Y". 


TUNIS  SHEEP— Both  Sexes. 


Write  your  wants  and  let  me  quote  you  prices. 

J-  N.  MacPHERSON, 

Pme  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  - Friesians 


Fine  Lot  of  Extra  Bull  Caines  Now. 

Send  for  list  of  same  showing  breeding,  records  and  prices.  Write  promptly. 

IV.  IV.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y . 


1900. 
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RURAb  NEW-YORKER. 


Value  of  Separator  Cream. 

Can  you  inform  me  on  what  basis  the 
value  of  separator  cream  is  figured?  About 
how  many  quarts  of  30  per  cent  cream 
ought  to  be  taken  from  a  can  of  milk 
which  tests  four  per  cent  butter  fat? 

The  value  of  separator  crea.  i  is  gen¬ 
erally  figured  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  it  contains  as 
determined  by  the  Babcock  tester.  Fig¬ 
uring  a  40-quart  can  of  four  per  cent 
milk  at  83  pounds,  it  would  contain 
3.32  pounds  of  butter  fat.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  you  wish  to  sell  20  per  cent 
cream  you  can  get  as  many  pounds  of 
cream  from  the  can  of  milk  as  .20  is 
contained  times  in  3.32,  which  is  16.6 
pounds,  or  8.3  quarts  of  cream. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


QUESTIONS  IN  DAIRY  FEEDING. 

A  Balanced  Ration.  _ 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced. ration  from 
the  feeds  below?  Wheat  bran,  Buffalo 
gluten,  old  process  oil  meal,  cotton  seed, 
dried  brewers’  grains  fed  wet,  with  all  the 
good  mixed  hay  they  will  eat  out  clean. 

Delhi,  N.  Y.  M.  a.  t. 

I  have  compounded  die  following  ra¬ 
tion  for  you  from  the  feeds  mentioned. 
It  is  very  nearly  balanced,  but  is  a 
little  narrower  than  the  standard.  By 
adding  a  little  cornmeal  or  hominv  you 
would  have  a  wider  ration,  but  it  would 
not  be  materially  improved  for  prac- 


tical  feeding : 

Dry  matter. 

Protein. 

Carb. 
and  Fat. 

20  lbs.  mixed 
hay  . 17.42 

.844 

9.25 

3  lbs.  wheat 
bran  .  2.655 

.3603 

1.4007 

1  lb.  dry  brew¬ 
ers’  grain  . .  .92 

.1904 

.4535 

2  lbs.  O.  P. 
oil  meal  .  .  .  1.816 

.5752 

.9738 

1  lb.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  .  .  .918 

.3701 

.4797 

1  lb.  Buffalo 

gluten  feed  .81 

.2221 

.5821 

24.639 

2.5621 

13.1398 

Nutritive  ratio  1:5.11. 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows. 

I  have  several  new  milch  cows  that  are 
giving  from  30  to  40  pounds  of  milk  per 
day  apiece.  I  am  now  feeding  the  follow¬ 
ing  ration  :  Five  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal, 
three  pounds  wheat  bran,  three  pounds  Buf¬ 
falo  gluten,  1%  pound  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  all  of  the  silage  and  corn  fodder  the 
cow  will  clean  up.  Is  this  nearly  a  balanced 
ration,  and  if  not,  in  what  way.  can  I  im¬ 
prove  it?  c.  s.  s. 

Ravesta,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  the  analysis  of  the  ration 
you  are  feeding,  assuming  that  your 
cows  eat  the  usual  amounts  of  about 
40  pounds  of  silage  and  10  pounds  of 
of  corn  fodder: 


Feeding 

stuff.  Dry  matter. 

Protein. 

Carb. 
and  Fat. 

40  lbs.  silage.  8.40 

.36 

5.16 

10  lbs.  corn 

fodder  ....  5.78 

.234 

3.492 

5  lbs.  corn- 
and-cob  meal  4.245 

.238 

3.2837 

5  lbs.  wheat 
bran  i .  2.655 

.3603 

1.4007 

3  lbs.  Buffalo 
gluten  feed.  2.73 

.6664 

1.7463 

1%  lbs.  cot¬ 
ton  -  s  e  e  d 
meal  .  1.377 

.5551 

.6724 

25.247 

2.4138 

15.7551 

Nutritive  ratio,  1:6.5. 


Although  this  ration  has  a  wider  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  than  the  standard  calls  for, 
it  should  give  good  results  in  practice 
as  it  contains  practically  all  of  the 
ingredients  necessary  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk.  The  only  improvement 
I  can  suggest  is  that  you  could  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  corn-and-cob  meal 
to  three  pounds  and  add  half  a  pound 
more  of  cotton-seed  meal,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  the  ration  a  little  narrower  and 
reducing  its  cost  at  the  same  time. 

A  Ration  with  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  10.  15  and  20  quarts  of  milk  per 
day?  I  sell  my  milk  by  weight  to  Borden’s- 
I  wish  to  get  the  most  milk  at  the  least 
cost  per  day.  I  wish  to  feed  about  20 
pounds  of  mixed  hay  per  day,  and  as  I 
have  about  three  tons  of  dried  beet  pulp 
on  hand  I  should  like  to  feed  it  in  my 
grain  ration.  I  can  get  here  Biles  Union 
grains  at  $1.60,  sprouts  at  $1.35,  dried 
brewers’  grains  at  $1.45,  hominy  at  $1.55, 
wheat  bran  and  corn  bran  at  $1.45,  mid¬ 
dlings  at  $1.50,  O.  P.  oil  meal  at  $1.85. 
cotton-seed  meal  at  $1.60,  cornmeal  at 
$1.50  and  gluten  at  $1.60.  j.  n.  l 

Amosting,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  a  ration  compounded  from 


the  feeds  you  mention,  which  will  give 
you  very  good  results  at  a  low  cost: 


Feeding 

Carb. 
and  Fat. 

stuff.  Dry  matter. 

Protein. 

20  lbs.  mixed 

9.25 

hay  . 17.42 

lbs.  dry 

brewers’ 

.844 

1.814 

grains  ....  3.68 

.7616 

lbs.  hom¬ 
iny  .  3.556 

.3372 

3.0756 

2  lbs.  O.  P. 

oil  meal .  .  .  1.816 

.5752 

.9738 

1  lb.  cotton- 

.4797 

seed  meal..  9.18 

.3791 

27.39 

2.8881 

15.5931 

Nutritive  ratio  1  :5.4. 

As  you  have  no  succulent  feed  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  the  beet  pulp,  I  have 
put  in  two  pounds  O.P.  oil  meal,  which 
increases  the  cost  of  the  ration  more 
than  any  of  the  other  feeds.  There¬ 
fore.  if  you  can  keep  the  cow’s  diges¬ 
tion  in  proper  condition  with  one  pound 
of  oil  meal  you  can  substitute  one 
pound  of  cotton  seed  meal  for  it  and 
save  the  difference  in  cost.  This  ra¬ 
tion  is  suitable  for  a  cow  giving  15 
to  20  quarts  of  milk  a  d  .y.  If  a 
cow  gives  but  10  quarts  reduce  the  ra¬ 
tion  one-fourth  to  one-third,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  cow  to  which  it  is  fed. 
You  can  add  about  four  pounds  a  day 
of  the  dried  beet  pulp  to  the  above 
ration,  while  it  lasts,  feeding  the  same 
amount  of  the  mixture  to  each  cow 
that  you  would  without  the  pulp.  That 
is,  to  the  11  pounds  of  grain  in  the 
the  ration  add  four  pounds  beet  pulp 
and  feed  11  pounds  of  the  mixture. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Indigestion  in  Mare. 

Could  you  let  me  know  what  is  the 
trouble  with  my  seven-year-old  mare?  She 
makes  water  often  in  small  quantities,  yel¬ 
low  in  color,  and  rather  thick.  She  is  not 
with  foal,  is  in  poor  order,  has  both  the 
round  and  pin  worms.  She  never  shows 
signs  of  pain.  J-  K- 

Michigan. 

The  unnatural  color  and  quantity  of 
urine  indicate  indigestion,  which  may  be 
partially  due  to  presence  of  worms.  Have 
her  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  veterinary 
dentist,  also  have  her  clipped.  This  may 
suffice,  but  to  rid  her  of  worms  give  on 
empty  stomach  two  ounces  of  turpentine 
and  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  repeat 
in  two  weeks  if  found  necessary.  She  may 
also  take  the  worm  powders  so  often  pre¬ 
scribed  in  this  department  of  the  paper. 

a.  s.  a. 

Poll  Evil.  n 

I  have  a  colt  that  got  its  head  bruised 
back  of  the  ear  last  Fall.  It  healed  up  all 
right  at  the  time,  but  has  since  been  run¬ 
ning  some.  It  is  just  a  small  place,  but. 
will  not  heal  up.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  to  do  for  it.  J-  c.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

Diseased  tissues  are  present  in  the  ab¬ 
scess  and  will  have  to  be  removed  by  a 
surgical  operation  before  permanent  healing 
can  be  expected.  Employ  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inarian,  as  the  part  involved  contains  im¬ 
portant  vessels  which  might  be  injured 
were  the  operation  to  be  done  by  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  part. 
Meanwhile  clip  off  the  Jtair,  cleanse  the 
part  and  each  other  day  inject  a  little  full 
strength  tincture  of  iodine.  a.  s.  a. 

Slimy  Milk. 

What  shall  we  do  for  our  cow?  She  is 
11  years  old,  three  months  to  freshening. 
The  milk  came  bitter  at  first,  now  it  is 
slimy  and  thick,  no  signs  of  blood.  She  is 
a  good  eater  and  looks  well  in  every  way. 

Maine.  G.  a.  h. 

Turn  her  out  of  doors  every  day  and 
after  giving  a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salts  as 
a  physic,  give  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre 
once  daily  in  drinking  water.  Reduce  the 
grain  ration.  See  that  all  milk  utensils 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  scalded  and 
that  food  and  water  are  first  class  in 
quality.  a.  S.  a. 

Indigestion. 

I  have  a  mare,  13  years  of  age.  She  has 
a  good  appetite,  does  not  withstand  a  fair 
days  work  without  symptoms  of  anaemia ; 
does  not  gain  flesh,  as  she  seemingly  should. 
On  the  road  she  occasionally  exhibits  mus¬ 
cular  soreness  in  the  foreward  shoulders.  I 
think  it  is  a  case  of  bad-conditioned  blood. 
What  do  you  advise  to  remedy  this  con¬ 
dition?  w.  G.  R. 

New  York. 

Anaemia  means  bloodlessness  and  indicates 
some  debilitating  disease.  Most  likely  she 
has  indigestion  and  in  that  case  will  do  well 
if  you  have  her  clipped  and  her  teeth  at¬ 
tended  to,  then  cut  the  rations  in  half  and 
work  or  exercise  her  daily  until  muscular 
tone  is  regained.  She  should  eat  oats,  bran 

and  hay.  Do  not  feed  corn.  a.  s.  a. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co 

42  E'  cmcrco™  General  Offices: 

165-167  Broadway,  1U'^r" 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  NEW  YORK,  PORTLAND,  OREC. 


TRADE  IN  YOUR 

INFERIOR  SEPARATORS 


15,000  American  users  of  poor  or  worn-out  separators 
traded  them  in  last  year  on  account  of  new 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

and  there  are  doubtless  many  more  owners  of  such  machines 
who  will  be  glad  to  know  that  while  such  old  machines  have 
no  actual  value,  the  DE  LAVAL  Company  continues  to  make 
liberal  “trade'’  allowances  for  them  because  of  the  opportunity 
such  exchanges  afford  for  the  most  practical  illustration 
possible  of  the  difference  between  good  and  poor  separators 
and  putting  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  others  like  them  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Nobody  is  injured  through  the  re-sale  of  these 
old  machines,  as  they  are  simply  hroken-up  and  “scrapped 
for  their  old  metal  value. 

Then  there  are  many  thousands  of  DE  LAVAL  users 
who  should  know  that  they  may  exchange  their  out-of-date 
machines  of  from  10  to  25  years  ago  for  the  much  impioved, 
closer  skimming,  easier  running  and  larger  capacity  machines 
of  today. 

Write  in  a  description  of  your  old  machine — name,  size 
and  serial  number — or  see  your  DE  LAVAL  agent. 


m  WkM  A  lit  This  Ad.  Save  Dealer, 

Jl  M  fjjjlfe  MM  Ha  H  Jobber,  Catalog  House 


Buy  direct  from  the  biggest 
spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

— My  price  has  made  it— No  such 
price  as  1  make  on  this  high 
grade  spreader  has  ever  been 
made  before  in  all  manure 
spreader  history.  I  save  you 
550.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason: 

1  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  quantity  and  pay  the 
freight  right  to  your  station.  You 
only  pay  for  actual  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  on  a 


PpsfEt 

Nobody  Gan  Beat  It 


6  Slzos 


GALLOWAY 

_  ....  .  ....  1  Tt _ J  _  i.1 _ A.  C  . 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition 
with  proof— lowest  price  ever 
made  on  a  first  class  spreader, 
with  my  agreement  to  pay  you 
back  your  money  after  you  try 
It  12  months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  investment  How’s  that  f °r  »  propo si tlon?  1  *  I  did  not 

have  best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer.  20,000  farr*ier;L* 1i?]:  frff 

their  O.  K.  on  it.  They  all  tried  it  30  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you  to  1 try it— 30 DAYS F 

Drop  ma  a  postal,  and  aay— "Galloway,  aond  me  your  now  proposition  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREfc 
with  low  prices  direct  from  your  factory. I  also  make  a  new  complete  steel  gear  Spreader-70-bu  alze. 

H.  Cuthbcrson.  Gladbrook.  Iowa.  "Works  fine.  Spreads  T  F.  Stice,  Oswego,  Kans.  “Often  P“UJ*  ™th„™  j 

all  kinds  ol  manure  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  alv-ays  u  1 
So  simple,  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair  as  compared  with  the  — —  belore.  Galloway  much  the  tot.  _  2  L 
other  spreaders.**  buy  a  dozeu  more  they  would  all  be  Galloways. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  669 Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO^JOWA^ 


Ask 
for  the 
“Clean” 


HORSE  OWNERS 

^Here’s  your  friend.  A  comb 
always  clean.  Perfect  auto¬ 
matic  action.  Easy  on  the  horse. 
Saves  time  and  labor.  Pays 
for  itself  over  and  over.  Worth 
a  dozen  ordinary  combs. 

We  Will  Mall  You  A  Comb  ! 

I  postpaid  lor  35c  (stamps  or  silver)  and 
lull  address  of  your  dealer.  This  offer 
is  good  only  till  dealer  can  supply 
them.  Ask  him  and  send  at  once. 

CLEAN  COMB  MEG.  CO. 
Dept.  45,  Racine,  Wis. 


Ideal  Cow  Stabling 


ST 


Ventiplex,  the  new 

[collar  pad,  positively 
[prevents  galls  and  sore 
[shoulders.  Made  of  a  new 
!  fabric  that  carries  all  sweat 
I  and  moisture  to  the  outer  surface  where) 
I  it  evaporates,  thus  keeping  the  horses’ 

[  necks  and  shouLders  always  dry 
[—comfortable  and  free  from 
•  galls,  sores,  etc.  Ask  your 
I  dealer  and  if  he  can’t  supply 
[  you,  write  us.  Booklet  free. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  C0.p 
Dept.  2G,  Burlington,  Wis. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRIHSS 


l  Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  .vary  wagon  a  spring  / 
(wagon,  theref.ro  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  I 
j  bring  more  money.  Ask  forspecial  proposition.  J 

|  Harvey  Spring  Co.,  71(5  17th  St.,  Uac'.ne,  tVis.  I 


Hinged  _ 

mangers  weight¬ 
ed  like  a  window,  _ 
raise  over  cows’  heads  for 
cleaning  trough  and  watering.' 

Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan 
chions.  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 
Partitions 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan¬ 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  all 
particulars. 

Kent  Mlq.  Co..  130  Kent  St..  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis, 


Free  Trial  To  You 


SUMMER’S 

Digestive  Condiment 

Endorsed  by  the  best  veterinary  surgeons  of  the 
countrv  for  Horsos,  Cattlo,  Shoop  and  Hogs. 
gives  vim  and  vigor  to  the  animal,  promotes  digestion 
and  helps  to  fatten.  It  braces  the  constitution,  puri¬ 
fies  the  blood  and  always  insures  a  healthy  condition. 
Powders  can  be  easily  mixed  with  ground  feed. 

Price,  1-lb.  can,  35c;  3-lb.  can,  SI  .OO. 

Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE  of  Stockmen's  Supplies. 
F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  177  Illinois  s».,  Chicago 
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DEFRAUDING  THE  PUBLIC. 

In  a  former  issue  of  one  of  our  pop¬ 
ular  magazines  appeared  an  article 
which  described  by  letter  and  illus¬ 
trations  the  way  an  unsuspecting  pub¬ 
lic  is  made  the  victim  of  unscrupulous 
dealers.  It  explained  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  arranging  scales  of  different 
kinds  so  that  they  would  operate  in 
the  interest  of  the  seller  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  unobserved  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Having  been  made  the  victim 
of  one  of  these  sleight-of-hand  perform¬ 
ances  not  long  ago,  but  detecting  the  in¬ 
tended  fraud  while  being  enacted,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  warn  and  cau¬ 
tion  all  pm  chasers  to  be  on  their  guard 
and  protect  themselves  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  against  'all  designs  upon  their 
pocketbooks.  The  device  practiced  by 
the  sharper,  which  I  will  try  to  make 
plain,  and  which  was  not  pointed  out 
by  the  above-mentioned  article,  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  among  all  the 
ingenious  tricks  on  the  list.  It  is  so 
easily  adjusted,  and,  in  case  of  threaten¬ 
ing  danger,  readjusted,  that  the  mere 
passing  motion  of  the  finger  changes  the 
effect  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

The  illustration  shows  the  balancing 


THE  RURAb 

being  than  condemn  him  on  doubtful 
evidence.  In  my  mind,  I  tried  very 
hard  to  make  myself  believe  the  mis¬ 
take  was  accidental.  But  when  I  spoke 
of  the  tare  weight  not  being  in  its 
proper  place,  after  the  weighing  had 
been  done,  our  friend’s  surprise  was  so 
complete  that  he  betrayed  himself ;  .he 
showed  such  unmistakable  signs  of 
guilt  by  act  and  feature  that  all  my 
confidence  in  human  nature  vanished 
like  the  dew  before  the  rising  sun. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y.  g.  c.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  receive  dozens  of  re¬ 
ports  from  people  who  have  been  de¬ 
liberately  cheated  in  this  way.  In  one 
case  an  Illinois  woman  sent  her  boy 
with  a  crate  of  live  turkeys  to  th  coun¬ 
try  town.  In  order  to  be  sure  she  had 
the  birds  weighed  on  accurate  scales 
and  gave  the  boy  a  copy  of  the  weight. 
The  dealer  weighed  the  turkeys  on  his 
scales  and  made  the  weight  short- 
“Now,  then,”  he  said,  “here’s  your 
money.”  The  boy  saw  he  would  lose 
the  weight  of  one  good  bird  and  he 
refused  to  sell.  “Mother  weighed  them 
before  I  started  and  she  told  me  not  to 
sell  for  less !”  The  man  suddenly  got 
busy  with  his  scales  and  to  his  great 
“surprise”  found  a  piece  of  corncob 
tucked  behind  the  beam.  He  called  up 
his  clerk  and  cursed  him  out  before  the 
boy — but  he  paid  full  price. 


NEW-YORKER 


March  27, 


HOW  THE  FRAUD  IS  WORKED.  Fig.  139. 

frame  of  the  double-bar  scale  that  is 
used  by  many  retail  dealers  of  domestic 
commodities.  The  front  bar  indicates 
the  net  weight,  while  the  back  one  is 
used  to  balance  the  tare.  The  latter 
is  riveted  to  a  projection  of  the  main 
frame  and  the  indicating  notches  on 
the  brass  bar  begin  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  from  the  shoulder  of  this 
projection,  allowing  the  eye  or  hook  of 
the  suspended  tare  weight  to  slip  back 
just  that  distance  from  its  proper  place, 
the  place  where  it  must  be  to  balance 
the  scales.  (See  hand  of  illustration.) 

The  distance  between  the  first  notch 
and  the,  shoulder  of  the  projection,  the 
weight  being  placed  one  way  or  the 
other,  affects  the  article  being  weighed 
about  three  ounces;  in  other  words,  the 
article  weighing  a  pound  as  indicated 
by  the  notch  of  the  net  weight,  weighs 
in  reality  only  13  ounces.  This  means, 
if  scales  are  prepared  and  used  for 
this  nefarious  business,  it  will  give  the 
perpetrator  a  net  profit  of  about  20 
per  cent  on  the  weight  alone,  which, 
added  to  the  regular  customary  retail¬ 
er’s  profit,' would  turn  his  business  into 
a  veritable  gold  mine.  No  wonder  some 
of  our  business  men,  after  a  compar¬ 
atively  short  period  of  active  life,  can 
build  houses,  retire  from  business  with 
a  substantial  bank  account,  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  life  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  and  laugh  at  the  life-long  drudg¬ 
ery  of  their  honest  neighbor. 

While  these  facts  are  staring  us  in 
the  face,  it  behooves  us  all  to  be  a 
little  more  suspicious,  if  we  use  this 
term ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  only  protecting 
our  own  interests  in  a  more  business¬ 
like  way.  Everjdiody,  buyer  or  seller, 
is  liable  to  make  mistakes,  and  we 
would  be  fully  justified  in  testing  the 
dealer’s  weighing  facilities  by  using 
our  own  house  scales  occasion¬ 
ally.  If  we  have  the  disposition  and  a 
pair  of  scales  handy,  and  every  house¬ 
keeper  should  have  both,  it  would  only 
take  a  few  minutes  to  compare  the 
actual  weight  of  our  delivered  goods 
with  the  weight  billed  by  the  scales. 
Even  if  we  don’t  weigh  every  little 
package  that  is  bought,  an  occasional 
test  should  be  made  by  all  means;  it 
might  open  our  eyes  and  reveal  facts 
to  us  that  would  astonish  the  nation. 
Referring  once  more  to  the  above  in¬ 
stance,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  would 
rather  have  a  good  opinion  of  a  fellow 


HOGGING  CORN  IN  MISSOURI. 

J.  E.  M.,  La  Plata,  Mo. — Can  I  sow 
sweet  corn  and  cow  peas  for  hogging  off ; 
What  varieties  and  when  shall  I  plant? 

Ans. — In  Missouri  I  should  not,  in 
the  first  place,  use  sweet  corn  for  hog¬ 
ging-off  purposes.  I  prefer  the  field 
corns  such  as  Boone  County  White, 
Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  or  Learning.  In 
case  of  J.  E.  M.,  I  would  advise  a 
late  corn,  such  as  Boone  County  White, 
and  a  very  early  pea,  the  earliest  he 
could  get.  The  New  Era  cow  pea  is 
the  earliest  pea  we  have  in  Missouri, 
and  is  very  well  adapted  to  hogging- 
off.  Cow  peas  are  by  far  the  better  of 
the  two,  field  peas  or  cow  peas,  as  they 
give  more  forage,  and  will  catch  as 
well,  or  better,  as  late  as  the  third  work¬ 
ing  when  the  ground  is  warm  and 
fairly  dry.  J.  E.  M,  is  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  ground  is  sometimes  too 
cold  and  damp  for  the  cow  peas.  By 
the  time  of  the  third  working  in  the 
month  of  June,  however,  the  ground 
should  be  all  right  for  the  cow  peas. 
The  peas  do  best  when  drilled  in.  Much 
success  has  attended  the  sowing  of  cow 
peas  at  the  third  working  by  the  use 
of  a  one-horse  drill,  going  up  and  down 
each  row,  and  letting  this  drilling  suf¬ 
fice  for  the  third  cultivation.  These 
drills  can  be  got  for  about  $18.  Mis¬ 
sourians  who  have  used  these  drills 
would  not  be  without  them.  Field  corn 
is  thriftier,  furnishes  more  forage,  and 
is  more  economical  as  well  as  more  re¬ 
liable  than  sweet  corn.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  I  favor  it  over  the  sweet  corn 
The  combination  I  have  mentioned  will 
come  as  near  ripening  together  as  any 
I  know  of,  and  I  am  sure  will  suit  the 
inquirer’s  conditions.  He  /should  be 
sure  to  get  his  corn  in  in  fair  season, 
and  his  peas  as  early  as  possible.  The 
hogs  will  certainly  thrive  on  this  mix¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  most  economical  way  of 
handling  hogs.  j.  m.  e. 

La  Plata,  Mo. 


Corporations  as  Farmers. 

J.  M.  H.,  New  York. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  report  on  corporation  farming,  that 
is  tilling  of  soil  on  extensive  lines  by  a 
company?  A  prospector  has  planned  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  corporation,  drain  a  certain 
swamp  and  conduct  general  farming.  Can 
a  soulless  impersonal  syndicate  succeed  in 
farming? 

Ans.— Can  anyone  tell  of  such  a  cor¬ 
poration  that  has  really  made  a  success 

at  farming?  Great  blocks  of  stock  in 
such  enterprises  have  been  offered  for 
sale,  and  farmers  seem  to  have  put 
money  into  them.  Do  thev  ever  do 
anything  except  sell  stock?  Can  profit¬ 
able  farming  be  done  in  this  way? 


Hand  Forged  Wrought 

■Iron  Buggy- 

FROM  our  factory  to  you  at  prices  that  save  you  one-third 
to  one-half.  Our  new,  big,  1909  Free  Catalogue  is  ready 
Ask  for  it — just  a  postal  — it’s  free.  Shows  over  seventy- 
five  styles  of  Vehicles  and  Harness. 

The  Latest 
Auto  Seat  Buggies^ 


Ail  New  Styles — All  New  Low  Prices 

We  have  no  agents — we  sell  direct, 
anywhere  on  one  full  month  trial. 
Guaranteed  Two  Years. 

The  only  hand  forged 
wrought  iron  buggies  sold 
at  prices  that  reach  you. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue/ 
now— right  now— and  save 
Vi  to  'A  on  your  buggy — 

Harness  at  prices  that 
will  astonish  you. 

The  Columbus  Carriage 
and  Harness  Co. 

Station  C88  Columbus,  O. 


Shipped 


Our 

Wrought 

Iron 

Special 


Clip  Your  Horses  in  the  Spring 

It  Pays— Clipped  horses  look  better,  feel  better  and  do  better  work— Clip 

With  the  Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machine 


The  only  ball  bearing  clipping  machine  made.  Do  not  buy  a  frail,  cheaply  constructed 
clipping  machine  that  will  last  you  only  a  season  or  two,  and  give  trouble  all 
the  time.  Every  gear  in  this  machine  is  cut  from  solid  steel  bar  and  made  file 
hard.  They  all  run  in  an  oil  bath,  so  friction  and  wear  are  practi- 
cally  done  away  with.  It  turns  easier,  clips  faster,  and  lasts  longer* 
than  any  other  clipping  machine  made. 

We  Guarantee  it  for  Twenty-Five  Years 

Price  all  complete,  only  $7.50.  Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2.00  , 
and  wewlll  shipC.O.D.  for  balance.  Write  for  ourbig  free  catalog.* 

Try  this  machine  out  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine  on  the* 

—  -^market,  at  any  price,  if  this  is  not  worth  three  times  as  much,  send 

at  our  expemse  both  ways,  we  will  refund  every  cent  you  paid.  Send  today. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY.  143  LaSalle  Avenue,  Chicago 


GALLOWAY 


•power  from 
)  such  offer 

y, „„„  •  - -  --  t"*> - v. * •““««  ociuic  ill  dii  Gasoline  Engine 

Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  inv 
enormous  modern  factory  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
tor  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  mv 
material  in  enormous  quantities).  y  y 

MT1  Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
one  beiore.  1  hink  of  itl  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 


YOU  A^r=-  , . 

$50  to  $300 


5-Hm-Pm  Only  $119,50 


> 


Get  Galloway’s 
Biggest  and  Best 
FREE 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wrrt.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wnt.  Galloway  Co . 
665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


SILOS 


to  be  of  highest  value  must  be 
Perfect  in  Ctffist ruction, 

Of  Durable  Material, 

Ample  iuStrength&Convenience 
Harder  Smos  alone  meet  all 
these  requirements.  Invented 
1899;  adopted  by  U.S.  Govt.;  most 
largely  used  everywhere.  Also 
Silo  Filling  Machinery  and 
Manure  Spreaders. 

Send  for  catalogues. 

.  HARDER  MFG.  CO..  BOX  11.  COBLESKILLTiTYT 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
international  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linesville,  Pa* 


MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS' 


Send  for  this  new 
224-page  book  on  Silos  and 
Silage.  1908  edition — size  5%x 
VA-ia.— indexed  —  over  40  illus. 
Used  as  a  text  book  in  many  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Contents  by  chapters 
follow:  “Advantages  of  Silo, ”.25  pages; 
“Silos:  How  to  Build,”  76  pp;  “Concrete 
or  Cement  Silos.”  10 pp;  “Silage  Crops,” 
16  pp;  “How  to  Make  Silage,”  19  pp; 
“How  to  Feed  Silage,”  22  pp;  “Feeder’s  Guide,  1 
etc.,  56pp.  Avast  amount  of  knowledge 
boiled  down— nothing  so  complete  ever 
published— answers  every  silage  ques¬ 
tion.  Mailed  for  10c.  coin  or  stamps, 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio 


moss  silo 


The  only  Silo  on  the  market 
with  the  following  important 
features: 

Silo  doors  on  hinges. 

Continuous  ail-wood 
Sadder.  Triple  beveled 
door  and  frame. 

Oval  door  frame  and  ex¬ 
tra  h.  avy  hoops  and  lugs. 

Every  stave  beveled  and 
hoops  bent  for  exact  diam¬ 
eter.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  82-page  Silo  catalog. 
THE  E.  W.  BOSS  CO.  Est.  1850. 

Box  13,  .  Springfield,  Ohio 
We  are  Engineers  at  the  busiuess. 


rfYSILl 


Modal  and  highest  award  at  tho  Jamestown  Exposition 

Air  tight  all  over,  keeps  ensilage  abso¬ 
lutely  sweet.  The  doors  are  continuous, 
easily  handled,  and  have  no  clumsy  rods. 
A  sufficient  number  of  6troug,  well  sup¬ 
ported  hoops  form  a  permanent,  safe  ladder. 

Economy  Silos  are  strongly  built  and  easily 
put  up. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free 
illustrated  catalogue  with  experience  of 
users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co- 
Box  38-J  Frederick,  Md. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SIIvOS 

Better  Materiel 
Superior  design  and 
construction 
Greater  durability 
A  tempting  discount 
for  EARLY  Order* 
Don’t  wait 
Write  NOW 

Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


1909. 
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FRENZIED  COW  TESTING. 

J.  Grant  Morse,  in  trying  to  show 
the  superiority  of  the  Jersey  cow  over 
the  Holstein,  cites  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  test,  in  which  the  best  one 
in  the  lot  made  17.65  pounds  butter 
in  a  week,  and  then  jumps  to  the  St. 
Louis  test  to  make  a  good  showing  for 
his  Jersey.  If  it  is  true  that  there  is 
progress  in  breeding,  why  not  play  fair 
and  compare  both  breeds  at  the  same 
test,  instead  of  vice  versa?  I  will  com¬ 
pare  both  at  the  St.  Louis  test.  The 
average  per  cent  of  butter  fat  for  the 
entire  herd  of  120  days  was  3.42  per 
cent,  against  2.9S  per  cent  at  the  Pan- 
American  for  the  Holsteins.  The  lat¬ 
ter  produced  an  average  of  254,146 
pounds  of  butter  each,  or  14.84  pounds 
per  week  for  the  entire  test,  or  for 
the  best  cow  19.271  pounds  butter  per 
week  on  an  average,  and  for  the  best 
Jersey,  Loretta  D,  a  fraction  less,  and 
she  is  worthless  as  a  breeder,  and  others 
of  the  same  test  dead,  while  the  Hol¬ 
steins  are  still  up  and  at  it.  Not  so 
much  difference  by  your  Jersey  tac¬ 
tics  way  of  comparison  as  you  would 
have  us  believe.  What  he  says  about 
cows  making  a  great  seven  days’  test 
finding  their  way  to  the  sausage  ma¬ 
chine  (if  they  live  a  year  or  two)  is 
not  true  of  what  he  calls  freak 
cows  among  the  Holsteins.  Colantha 
4th’s  Johanna  is  hale  and  hearty,  and 
no  Jersey  has  yet  wrested  the  champion- 
shin  from  her.'  It  is  true  she  was  dry  a 
long  time.  But  there  _  are  others. 

Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  with  the 
previous  world’s  record  of  34.31  butter 
in  seven  days,  dropped  a  calf  again 
in  less  than  12  months,  and  again  made 
an  A.  R.  O.  record  of  over  30  pounds 
(I  have  not  the  official  figures  at  hand),' 
and  is  hale  and  hearty,  with  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  an  early  decay.  I  have  no 

interest  in  her,  but  I  believe  her  to  be 
the  greatest  cow  of  the  breed,  and  that 
she  will  some  day  be  a  champion  of 
the  present  queen  of  cows.  The  above 
applies  to  many  other  30-pound  cows. 
If  they  are  freaks  they  are  getting 
pretty  plentiful  in  the  LTolstein  camp, 
and,  consequently,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  breeders  to  mate  the  best  cows  and 
sires. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  freaks. 
The  Holsteins  have  vitality,  size  and 
a  rugged  constitution,  and  a  cow  can 
stand  developing  like  a  race  horse,  and 
not  go  off  on  her  legs  or  have  sexual 
impairments  because  she  made  30 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  cFvs  for  four 
weeks  in  succession.  Mina  Pietertje 
Aaggie  is  a  common  farmer’s  cow\  and 
in  her  nine  years’  form  she  made  6,- 
615)4  pounds  of  milk  in  120  days,  be¬ 
ginning  November  12.  1908.  The  last 
week  of  the  third  month  she  gave  420(4 
pounds  milk.  She  gave  milk  every  day 
for  four  full  years,  and  a  calf  each 
year  previous  to  her  present  lactation, 
when  she  was  dry  six  weeks,  and  she 
was  not  fattened  or  cared  for  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  other  dry  cows  in  the  herd, 
and  she  is  in  better  rig  now  than 
when  dry  or  at  freshening,  and  her 
milk  tests  3.42  per  cent  fat,  too.  Yes, 
the  Holstein  cow  has  a  future.  Tn  re¬ 
gard  to  Mr.  Morse’s  idea  about  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test,  I’m  just  going  to  let  every 
Jersey  man  ride  his  hobby  to  death  or 
till  he  dies  himself,  for  some  men  can¬ 
not  consent  to  be  measured  by  a  ra¬ 
tional  standard,  because  of  illogical  de¬ 
ductions  that  tli ey  can’t  eradicate  from 
Jersified  craniums.  For  it  is  no  other 
than  a  hobby,  and  every  statement  made 
has  been  disproved  a  hundred  times. 

Wayne  Co.,  Ohio.  a.  hursh. 

I  am  glad  to  note,  page  261,  that 
there  is  one  breeder  of  Jerseys  who 
has  the  strength  of  purpose  to  tell  some 
things  that  many  '‘innocents  abroad 
do  not  know.  I  refer  to .  the  article 
by  Mr.  Morse  on  the  high-pressure 
breeding  tests.  From  wfat  I  know  by 
hearsay  in  Wisconsin  I  believe  he  is 
absolutely  correct  in  what  he  says. 
Things  are  going  at  such  a  pace  in 
dairying  that  the  jockey  business  is  not 
confined  to  horses.  h.  a.  bush. 

Wisconsin. 

_  If  Mr.  Morse  would  investigate  a 
little  he  would  find  as  a  starter  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Pauline,  owned  by  the  Field 
Bros.,  that  made  as  a  four-year  record 
34.31  pounds  butter  in  seven  days, 
which  was  a  world’s  record  for  some 
years,  and  she  has  five  daughters  owned 
by  the  Fields.  Mr.  Morse  says  that 
the  present  champion  was  dry  three 
years.  That  she  may  be,  but  she  only 


had  a  22-pound  record  before,  and  now 
has  a  record  of  35.22  in  seven  days, 
and  gave  almost  1,200  pounds  in  one 
year,  and  six  months  was  A.  R.  O., 
and  the  last  was  semi-official.  The 
Holstein-Friesian  breed  has  some  30  odd 
cows  in  the  30-pound  seven-day  list, 
so  if  they  are  freaks  it  only  goes  to 
show  that  that  kind  of  freak  cow  is 
in  the  breed  of  Holstein  only.  One  of 
them  sold  for  $8,000,  and  her  unborn 
calf-,  if  a  bull,  was  sold  for  $4,000,  and 
it  proved  to  be  a  bull. 

The  Jersey  breeders  did  not  call  their 
cows  freaks  in  times  gone  by  when 
they  made  (private)  records  by  the 
churn  up  to  49  pounds  per  week  when 
they  were  gathering  all  the  solids  in 
the  milk  together  and  calling  it  butter 
and  doing  it  all  at  home  alone  on  the 
quiet.  But  when  the  breeders  of  the 
black  and  whites  got  the  Babcock  tester 
to  do  with  they  called  in  a  man  from 
an  experiment  station  and  made  the 
record  A.  R.  O.,  and  not  the  owner’s 
say-so.  And  then  what  happened?  The 
Jersey  record  went  down,  down,  till 
it  is  no  wonder  Friend  Morse  gasps 
to  hear  a  man  asking  for  a  25-pound 
three-year-old.  They  have  so  few  of 
them  in  the  breed  that  they  want  to 
keep  them  as  memories  of  the  great 
past.  But  the  buyer  can  find  that  kind 
in  the  black  and  white  in  plenty,  and 
we  can  go  him  five  pounds  better  with 
second  calf,  as  Stevens  Bros.-Hastings 
Co.,  have  made  a  30.47  record  with  one. 
I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Morse  for  feeling 
sore  on  the  matter,  but  he  can  change 
colors  and  get  into  line.  H.  t.  fuller. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

That  article  by  J.  Grant  Morse,  on 
page  251,  does  me  a  heap  of  good.  I 
thank  Mr.  Morse  and  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  may  such  men  multiply  and  cover 
the  face  of  the  earth.  h.  a.  f. 

New  Jersey. 


Crimson  Clover  Hay. 

J.  A.  W.,  Ephrata ,  Pa. — I  was  told  that 
Crimson  clover  cut  in  bloom  for  hay  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  cattle,  owing  to  sharp  objects 
which  the  heads  contain.  Will  you  let  me 
know  whether  this  is  correct? 

Ans. — Ilay  from  Crimson  clover  is 
not  dangerous  to  cattle.  When  the 
clover  stands  too  long, , so  that  the  seeds 
form  hard,  the  heads  contain  small 
barbs  or  hooks  which  are  often  quite 
hard.  These  hard  heads  in  the  hay 
have  caused  some  damage  to  horses 
and  mules  by  forming  balls  in  the 
stomach.  Some  cases  of  death  are  re¬ 
ported.  There  is  no  danger  when  the 
clover  is  cut  early — while  the  bloorh 
is  fully  colored.  For  cattle  the  hay 
is  as  safe  as  that  from  any  clover. 


You  know  what  is  in  the  food  you  buy.  The 
law  gives  you  that  protection. 

Why  shouldn’t  you  know  what  .is  in  your 
roofing  so  that  you  may  be  sure  of  your  buildings’ 
protection  ? 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — Nature’s 
absolute  waterproofer  that  doesn’t  crack,  rot, 
break,  or  leak. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco,  and  thus  make  sure  of  economical  and  lasting 
protection  for  every  building  on  the  farm.  Mineral  and  smooth  surface.  Guaran¬ 
teed  in  writing  and  backed  by  our  thirty-two-million-dollar  organization.  Look 
for  the  trade-rmrk;  take  no  substitute.  Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


WAIST 

HIGH 


75  FOR  THIS  NEW 

=  LOW  DOWN 

AMERICAN 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON’T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  Is  high; 
we  guarantee  It.  It  Is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
Don’t  accept  our  word  for  It.  Judge  for  yourself.  Our  offer 
you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
receive  by  mail,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  Is  handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated.  showing  the  machine  In  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONG 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  Is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  ol 
hand  separators  in  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  Is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  ana 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’,  even  catalogue  house  profits 
and  get  a  superior  machine  by  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  High  Separator  Is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  Wecan  ship  Immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand- 
some  free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 

CAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  RAIN  BRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Why  bny 

another 
farm? 

Are  you  thinking  of  buying  another  farm  in  order  to 
extend  your  operations  and  produce  larger  crops? 

You  will  find  it  better  in  almost  every  way  to  build  a 
new  farm  on  top  of  the  one  you  now  have. 

Do  not  seek  to  farm  more  acres  but  make  your  land 
produce  more  bushels. 

If  the  farm  you  now  have  produces— say  35  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre,  instead  of  buying  more  land  to  get  an  addi¬ 
tional  35-bushel  yield,  why  not  make  the  farm  you  have 
produce  70  bushels  per  acre?  You  can  do  it. 

Buy  an  I.H.C.  Manure  Spreader 

It  is  the  machine  which  enables  you  to  take  the  ma¬ 
nure  produced  on  the  farm  and  in  a  few  years  fully  double 
the  productive  power  of  your  land. 

It  does  this  by  placing  the  manure  on  the  soil  in  the 
most  available  condition  to  support  plant  life. 

It  also  makes  the  manure  go  further  than  can  be  done 
in  any  other  way. 

I.  H.  C.  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  three  styles: 
Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  Kemp's  20th  Century. 

If*  is  of  the  return  apron  type. 
1  IlC  vOrn  Ivlllg  The  steel  roller  equipment  of 
the  apron  on  this  machine  reduces  friction  to  the  mini¬ 
mum,  even  with  the  heaviest  loads.  This  machine  will  be 
supplied  with  either  a  ratchet  feed  or  a  double  pawl 
worm  feed  for  the  apron.  Either  of  these  feeds  can  be 
regulated  to  bring  the  desired  amount  of  manure  to  the 
beater.  The  beater  is  equipped  with  long,  square  steel 
teeth  with  chisel  points.  It  is  driven  by  mean’s  of  a  chain 
from  a  large  sprocket  on  the  rear  axle.  A  vibrating  rake 
is  used  on  this  machine  to  level  the  load  as  it  comes  to  the 
beater.  The  Corn  King  spreader  has  steel  wheels  of  the 
most  serviceable  construction  and  a  frame  made  of  thor¬ 


oughly  air-dried  wood  stock  and  put  together  in  a  very  dur¬ 
able  manner.  There  are  three  sizes  of  this  machine:  No.  2 
small,  No.  3  medium  and  No.  4  large. 

T'L  PlrtVArlAnf  is  of  the  endless  apron  type.  It  is 
1  lie  V/lOVcrical  also  supplied  with  two  feeds  for 
the  apron — ratchet  or  double  pawl  worm  feed.  The  beater 
on  this  machine  is  constructed  the  same  as  the  beater  on  the 
Corn  King.  This  spreader  also  has  a  vibrating  rake  to  level 
the  load  as  it  comes  to  the  beater,  has  steel  wheels  and  a 
well  made  main  frame.  This  spreader  is  made  in  three  sizes: 
No.  2  small,  No.  3  medium  and  No.  4  large.  It  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive,,  being  well  painted  and  symmetrically  designed. 

The  Kemp’s  20th  Century  Lpron  type.retThe' 

apron  on  this  machine  has  a  worm  feed  which  is  very  posi¬ 
tive  in  its  action.  The  beater  bars  are  provided  with  long, 
round  steel  teeth,  so  placed  on  the  cylinder  that  perfect  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  manure  is  insured.  This  machine  has  a  lev¬ 
eling  rake  to  insure  a  uniform  supply  of  manure  to  the  beater. 
The  Kemp’s  20th  Century  will  be  supplied  with  either  wood 
or  steel  wheels.  The  frame  of  this  machine  is  well  braced 
both  crosswise  and  lengthwise,  and  the  wood  stock  used  is 
of  the  very  best.  This  spreader  is  made  in  a  number  of 
styles  and  sizes. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  of  the  features  of  the  above 
machines  in  this  small  space.  However,  we  have  catalogs  which 
illustrate  and  describe  in  detail  the  many  excellent  features  of 
these  machines.  These  catalogs  are  well  worth  procuring,  not 
only  because  they  describe  the  spreaders  but  because  they  contain 
information  on  soil  fertility. 

Points  that  are  well  to  bear  In  mind  in  connection  with  these, 
spreaders  are  that  you  can  top-dress  your  fields  and  grow  large 
crops  of  clover  to  turn  under  and  enrich  the  soil,  so  that  you  may 
grow  still  larger  crops  and  add  to  the  soil’s  fertility.  They  double 
the  value  of  the  manure,  save  much  time  and  labor  and  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  your  land  by  increasing  the  soil’s  fertility. 

Any  one  of  these  machines  will  pay  for  itself  In  from  one  to  two 
years,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  work  you  have  for  it  to  do. 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  and  see  about  owning  one 
of  these  manure  spreaders.  He  will  supply  you  with  catalog  and 
full  information,  or,  write  direct  to  the  home  office. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 
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CULTURE  OF  SOY  BEANS. 

Concerning  those  Soy  beans  in  Ohio,  page 
103,  what  kind  of  feed  would  they  make 
for  hogs?  Would  the  beans  he  a  good 
tiling  in  the  grain,  ration  for  the  cow? 
What  quantity  to  the  acre?  g.  w.  s. 

Pennington,  N.  J. 

Soy  beans  make  excellent  bog  feed; 
in  fact,  they  are  highly  recommended 
for  any  kind  of  live  stock.  They  are 
greedily  eaten,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  feed  them  in  moderation  to 
any  stock  that  one  was  raising.  They 
do  not  appear  to  be  particularly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  digest,  and  I  think  there  is 
less  real  danger  in  feeding  them  than 
with  most  other  grains  with  which  I 
am  familiar.  I  said  that  they  should 
be  fed.  carefully,  because  being  about 
as  rich  in  protein  as  oil  meal  itself, 
it  is  obvious  that  unless  a  good  deal 
of  other  grain  and  carbonaceous  feed 
were  fed  at  the  same  time,  there  would 
be  an  excess  of  protein,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  waste.  Some  of  the  college 
professors  recommend  hogging  off  tiie 
beans  as  being  the  cheapest  way  to  har¬ 
vest  them,  and  this  may  be  true.  My 
opinion,  however,  is  that  the  beans  are 
entirely  too  valuable,  too  rich  a  feed,  to 
be  handled  in  this  way;  that  any  kind 
of  stock  should  be  given  less  than  they 
actually  care  for,  and  other  grain  fed 
in  connection.  I  think  that  when  fed  to 
anything  except  sheep,  it  would  pay  to 
crush  them.  They  are  rather  difficult  to 
grind,  being  so  rich  in  oil,  and  it  would 
be  my  theory  that  the  most  profitable 
way  would  be  to  crush  them  with  a 
corn-and-cob  meal  grinder,  mixing  the 
corn  in  at  the  same  time;  this  would 
then  make  a  balanced  ration  if  the 
proper  proportions  of  each  grain  were 
given.  I  think  that  this  would  be  es¬ 
pecially  wise  with  cows,  and  even  hogs, 

I  think,  would  not  entirely  digest  the 
beans  unless  they  were  somewhat 
crushed.  I  know  of  no  other  grain  that 
will  add  protein  in  as  good  form  as 
these  beans,  on  account  of  their  being 
greedily  eaten  and  easily  digested. 

The  yield  per  acre  varies,  and  until 
some  of  the  new  varieties  become  more 
generally  known,  I  think  it  will  be  lower 
than  it  should  be ;  that  is,  at  present 
most  of  the  varieties  yield  only  20 
bushels  per  acre,  and  this  makes  rather 
expensive  grain,  as  the  beans  require 
quite  careful  attention  and  are  more  ex¬ 
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pensive  to  grow  and  harvest  than  most 
other  forms  of  grain.  I  would  think 
that  the  average  cost  per  acre  for  grow¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  them  would  be  not 
less  than  $10.  Some  of  the  new  varie¬ 
ties,  I  believe,  will  be  very  much  bet¬ 
ter.  I  hope  that  some  of  them  may 
produce  30  bushels  per  acre  on  good 
soil. 

Inoculation  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  best  results  with  Soy  beans.  Very 
few  soils  seem  to  be  naturally  filled  with 
the  proper  bacteria,  and  I,  therefore,  ad¬ 
vise  every  grower  to  procure  soil  from 
an  old  field  that  has  been  growing  these 


forage  this  is  a  point  worth  consider¬ 
ing  before  purchasing  the  seed.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Ito  San,  Brownie  and  Early 
Black  are  only  moderately  supplied  with 
foliage.  The  Medium  Early  Yellow  is 
a  trifle  better.  The  Medium  Early 
Green  grows  larger  than  any  of  the 
other  named  varieties;  also  has  by  far 
the  largest  amount  of  forage.  Some 
of  the  new  varieties  are  far  superior  to 
the  Medium  Early  Green  in  respect  to 
foliage,  but  as  yet  their  seed  is  not  for 
sale.  The  forage  compares  favorably 
with  Alfalfa  itself.  The  plants  are  more 
easily  grown  and  taken  care  of  than 
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beans.  The  Government  inoculation  fre¬ 
quently  succeeds,  and  is  sent  free  of 
charge,  but  I  think  soil  is  much  bet¬ 
ter.  I  obtained  the  inoculation  for  our 
own  farm  from  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  as  many  of 
the  experiment  stations  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  these  beans,  I  think  it  likely  that 
farmers  can  secure  soil  from  them  in 
many  of  the  different  States.  ' 

Aside  from  the  grain  value  of  Soy 
beans,  they  have  a  decided  value  as  for¬ 
age.  The  plants  are  rather  coarse,  a 
good  deal  like  cow  peas ;  grow  from 
one  to  three  feet  tall  with  the  old 
varieties,  while  some  of  the  new  varie¬ 
ties  grow  six  feet  tall.  Different  varie¬ 
ties  differ  materially  in  the  amount  of 
foliage,  and  in  choosing  varieties  for 


cow  peas,  and  yield  a  larger  amount 
of  forage  per  acre;  this  being  especially 
true,  of  course,  with  such  varieties  as 
the  Medium  Early  Green.  While  the 
plants  are  somewhat  coarse,  they  are 
very  well  relished  by  stock,  either  for 
pasture  or  for  hay,  and  there  is  not 
a  very  large  amount  of  waste  in  feed¬ 
ing  them.  I  would  think  that  it  would 
be  entirely  practical  to  hog  off  the 
beans  when  the  forage  alone  is  wanted, 
or  to  pasture  them  with  other  kinds  of 
Stock.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 


March  27, 

ALFALFA  OVERFLOWED  ON  THE 
COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

On  page  209,  J.  N.  J.  answers  H. 
T.  in  regard  to  overflow  during  the 
growing  season,  killing  Alfalfa.  The 
experience  of  growers  on  the  Columbia 
River  might  be  of  interest.  In  1894 
the  Columbia  rose  unusually  high  and 
overflowed  land  that  was  in  Alfalfa. 
One  field  I  have  in  mind  was  covered 
by  the  water  for  20  days,  and  after  the 
water  receded  the  field  made  a  crop  the 
same  season.  The  water  came  on  the 
field  in  June  after  the  first  crop  had 
been  cut.  Another  field,  less  than  a 
mile  off,  was  under  water  the  same 
length  of  time  and  was  completely 
killed.  The  first  field  was  so  situated 
that  there  was  a  current  to  the  water 
covering  it.  The  other  was  covered 
with  still  water.  In  1904  the  river  rose 
higher  than  average  and  overflowed  land 
that  had  been  seeded  to  Alfalfa  a 
couple  of  years.  The  experience  was 
the  same  as  that  of  1894.  Where  there 
was  a  current  over  the  field  a  good 
crop  was  cut  the  same  season.  First 
crop  was  cut  before  the  overflow  in 
this  case  also,  and  where  the  water 
stood  still  the  Alfalfa  all  died.  Land 
was  covered  .14  days  in  1904.  The 
theory  of  persons  who  made  some  study 
of  different  effect  was  that  the  running 
water  carried  enough  air  to  keep  the 
Alfalfa  alive,  while  the  still  water  ex¬ 
cluded  the  air,  and  the  plant  died  for 
lack  of  it.  J.  N.  JOHNSON. 

Advertising  Milk.— Our  old  friend,  J. 
Yat.es  Peek,  spending  the  Winter  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  saw  the  turn-out  pictured  at 
Fig.  142  being  driven  about  the  streets 
of  Los  Angeles,  California.  It  is  the 
advertisement  of  “Lily  Milk,”  and  this 
picture  is  given  as  a  card.  In  Connecti¬ 
cut  a  milk  wagon  is  drawn  by  oxen. 
That  might  be  called  the  patient  de¬ 
votion  of  brothers  to  more  useful  sis¬ 
ter.  In  California  the  sister  gets  more 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  by  hauling  her 
own  milk ! 


“What  can  a  doctor  do  when  he  gets 
a  patient  who  neither  drinks  nor 
smokes?”  “Tell  him  to  stop  eating  cer¬ 
tain  things.  Everybody  eats.” — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 


Her:  “Why  on  earth  do  they  call  him 
the  paying  teller?”  Him:  “Because 
that’s  his  job.”  Her:  “But  it  isn’t.  I 
asked  him  how  much  you  had  in  the 
bank,  and  please  to  give  it  to  me,  and 
he  wouldn’t  tell  and  he  wouldn’t  pay.” 
— Cleveland  Leader. 


shake-SHAKE-SHAKE-No  J 

‘Y'OU  can  buy  any  one  of  many  kinds  of  common  “bucket  bowl”  cream  separa¬ 
tors  and.  be  positively  certain  the  “bucket  bowl”  will  eventually  shake  itself 
to  pieces.  Or  you  can  buy  a  Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separator  and  be  positively 
certain  it  will  never  shake* 

EIere*s  the  Reason  s 

^Q.TviMQN  “bucket  bowl”  separators  have  a  heavy  “bucket  bowl”  set  heavy 
end  up  on  top  of  a  spindle  which  is  held  up  by  several  bearings.  The  weight 
is  above  the  bearings.  Such  bowls  constantly  try  to  tip  sidewise.  If  they  did 
not  want  to  tip,  why  have  bearings  to  hold  them  up?  This  tipping  wears  the 
bearings,  allows  the  bowl  to  shake  and  eventually  wracks  the  machine,  causing 
expensive  repairs  or  the  purchase  of  a  new  machine.  There  is  no  wa y  to  prevent 
the  “shakes”  in  common  “bucket  bowl”  machines. 

Y°U  can  surely  avoid  a  shaking  separator  by  getting  a  Sharpies 
1909  Tubular  “A.”  Sharpies  Separators  are  entirely  different  from  all 
others.  They  have  light  bowls,  hung  below  a  single  frictionless  ball  bearing. 
Being  hung  naturally,  with  their  weight  below  the  bearing,  Sharpies  bowls 
can  not  and  do  not  tip  sidewise*  shake  or  vibrate* 

CHARPLES  bowls  run  as  smoothly  after  20  years  use  as  when  new.  Tubular 
“A”  bowls  weigh  just  about  half  as  much  as  common  “bucket  bowls,”  yet 
wear  many  times  as  long. 

CHARPLES  Separators  are  the  only  kind  with  suspended  bowls  fed  through 
the  bottom — the  only  kind  that  do  not  get  the  “shakes.”  Our  patents 
prevent  others  from  making  them. 

CHARP LES  Separators  are  made  in  the  world’s  biggest,  best  equipped  cream 
separator  works.  We  have  additional  factories  in  Canada  and  Germany.  1908 

ni  1  O  r\  sa*es  were  far  ahead  of  1907— 

lllG  Sharpies  separator  way  beyond  any  other  make,  if 

Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA.  Portland,  Ore.  _  ,  combined. 

Winnipeg,  Can.  Chicago,  Ill.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  »V  rite  today  for  Catalogue  153, 
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Sharpies  Separators  are  most  easily  and 
perfectly  oiled.  Simply  pour  a  spoonful  of  oil 
right  down  among  the  enclosed,  dust  proof  gears 
onoe  a  week.  The  lower  gear  wheel,  when  in 
motion,  sprays  the  oil  over  the  gears  and  the  sin¬ 
gle,  frictionless  ball  bearing  supporting  the  bowL 
Most  convenient,  insures  perfect  oiling  with  least 
attention,  and  adds  wonderfully  to  the  easier 
running  and  greater  durability  of  Sharpies  Separ¬ 
ators  as  compared  to  others. 
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1909. 

HOLSTEINS  AND  THE  MILK  STANDARD. 

Here  is  a  matter  I  feel  my  duty  to 
call  to  your  attention,  namely,  the  law 
requiring  solids  in  milk,  while  the  best 
authority  claims  Holsteins  do  not  reach 
that  amount.  That  law  did  not  worry 
us  much  until  a  few  days  ago,  when 
the  superintendent  of  the  Borden  Con- 
densery,  at  Nelliston,  opposite  Fort 
Plain.  Montgomery  Co.,  said  he  had  or¬ 
ders  from  headquarters  that  12  per  cent 
would  be  demanded.  The  local  super¬ 
intendent  tells  me  it  affects  the  prog¬ 
ressive  farmers  and  those  up  in  san¬ 
itary  conditions  most,  and  he  feels  bad 
about  it,  as  well  as  we  do.  There  are 
two  seasons  during  the  year  that  milk 
tests  low,  late  Winter  and  Spring  and 
during  July  and  August.  If  the  law 
could  be  changed  or  amended  so  that 
milk  could  lawfully  stand  11  per  cent 
during  February,  March,  April,  May, 
July  and  August,  it  would  be,  I  think, 
all  right,  and  we  farmers  would  not  be 
law-breakers  in  producing  pure  Hol¬ 
stein  milk.  G-  w-  E- 

TUNIS  SHEEP. 

When  the  Merino  sheep  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  United  States  they 
created  a  great  sensation  among  sheep 
breeders,  1  welve  years  before  tl.eir  in 
troduction  another  breed  had  been 
brought  from  abroad.  When  General 
William  Eaton  was  Consul  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Court  of  Tunis  he 
saw  a  flock  belonging  to  the  Bey  that 
impressed  him  as  being  a  valuable  biecd 
for  this  country.  He  purchased  10  head, 
and  shipped  them  by  sailboat  for 
America.  The  voyage  being  long,  only 
two  of  them  survived  the  passage. 
These  were  the  ram  Caranielli  and  the 
ewe  Selina.  On  their  arrival  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  they  were  consigned  to  the  care 
of  Judge  Richard  Peters,  at  Belmont, 
Pa.  Mr.  Peters  labored  for  20  years  to 
breed  these  sheep  up  to  a  high  standard, 
and  succeeded  admirably,  considering 
the  fact  that  in  'the  meantime  the 
Merinos  were  attracting  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  attention  of  sheep  breeders.  Mr. 
Peters  sent  small  flocks  to  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
for  trial  on  mountain  pastures,  and  in 
these  States  a  number  of  flocks  were 
established,  so  that  everything  indicated 
a  rapid  introduction  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  But  the  Civil  War  came  upon 
the  nation,  and  put  an  end  to  all  efforts 
in  that  line.  During  the  ensuing  four 
years  almost  the  entire  lot  in  the  South 
were  destroyed.  I  he  Pennsylvania  flock 
alone  remained  for  the  second  effort  to 
increase  their  numbers.  1  he  two  im¬ 
ported  animals  lived  to  old  age;  the  ewe 
Selina  was  16  years  old  when  raising 
her  last  lamb.  Both  of  these  were  killed 
by  dogs.  These  sheep  are  quick,  active 
and  of  fine  appearance.  Ihey  are  hardy, 
standing  heat  and  cold  remarkably  con¬ 
sidering  the  climate  from  which  they 
were  brought.  They  fatten  easily  and 
quickly,  requiring  less  feed  than  most 
breeds,  because  they  are  great  foragers. 
On  the  mountains  of  the  South  they 
were  self-sustaining.  A  sick  or  diseased 
sheep  is  seldom  found  among  them. 
Tunis  ewes  are  good  mothers,  raising 
from  one  to  three  lambs  at  a  time.  A 
peculiarity  with  the  lambs  is  in  their 
various  colors,  ranging  from  deep  red 
to  a  fawm  color,  while  some  are  spotted. 
The  lambs  mature  early,  and  are  in 
good  demand  on  account  of  the  quality 
of  the  mutton.  For  wool  products  they 
are  fair,  the  fleeces  weighing  from  six 
to  12  pounds,  but  their  chief  value  is  in 
their  mutton,  and  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  they  will  be  the  mutton  sheep  of 
the  country,  blocks  arc  now  established 
in  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Indiana.  Indiana  has  a  number  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  breeders  who  are  working 
hard  on  their  introduction.  There  are 
flocks  at  Medina  and  Schoharie,  New 
York.  In  1896  a  Tunis  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association  was  organized. 

Indiana.  j.  h.  haynes. 
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"PARCELS  POST  OR  BUST.” 

flurrah  for  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  give  it  to 
’em  hot.  The  express  companies  should 
be  disciplined  severely.  Here’s  a  little 
experience  I  have  had  lately:  I  sent 
for  samples  of  maple  syrup  cans  and 
buckets,  value  32  cents.  Box  weighed 
20  pounds;  express  charges,  $1.15.  I 
sent  for  wall  paper  for  two  rooms  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  value  $3,  express 
charges,  $1.05.  Their  method  seems  to 
be  where  one  company  transfers  to 
another  the  first  one  to  get  hold  of  the 
package  sends  it  as  far  as  possible  on  his 
line  so  they  can  make  charge  as  much  as 
possible,  as  witness:  Wall  paper  from 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  sent  to  Boston,  Mass., 
and  thence  here— when  direct  route 
would  be  through  New  York.  Samples 
of  cans  sent  to  Springfield,  Mass.— 
direct  route  should  have  been  via  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  Another  case  was  a  package 
of  harness  from  Owego,  N.  Y.  This 
was  sent  to  New  York  City  and  thence 
here  instead  of  via  Albany,  N.  Y.  Such 
transactions  and  treatment  by  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  cause  a  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  farmers  about  sending  for 
goods  to  come  by  express.  There  is 
no  question  of  their  doing  business  at 
a  very  much  lower  rate,  as  witness  the 
enormous  surplus  over  and  above  ex¬ 
penses;  also  the  fact  that  on  money 
orders,  where  they  have  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  competitor,  they  make  the 
same  charge,  which  in  the  event  of 
a  parcels  post,  they  would,  no  doubt, 
also  do,  and  make  a  profit  then.  Go 
for  ’em  every  chance  you  get  and  swat 
’em  hard.  “Parcels  Post  or  Bust.” 

Chester,  Mass.  F-  R-  L. 
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Everybody  knows  the  name  Best 

United  States  on  a  Separator  is  np  F^-ai'ser 

an  absolute  guarantee  of  Superior  O 

Quality,  Long  Service  and  Absolute  Satisfaction. 

That  is  the  best  sort  of  economy  ;  it  means  a  saving  of  money  to 
you.  Why  then  run  any  .risks  with  “cheap”  makes  ? 

See  the  U.  S.  Separator  Dealer 

Let  him  show  you  how  a  United  States  Separator  is  made,  its 
perfect  mechanical  construction,  strong,  solid,  one-piece  frame,  no  bolts 
to  shake  loose  with  wear.  Scientific  construction 
of  the  Separator  bowl.  You  can  readily  see  for 
yourself  how  the  purchase  of  a  United  States 
Separator  means  economy  for  you.  If  you.  do 
not  know  a  United  States  dealer  let  us  send  you 
his  name. 

A  request  by  postal  card  for  United  States  Separa¬ 
tor  Catalogue  No.  139,  and  mentioning  this  paper,  will 
bring  you  a  beautiful  hanger  lithographed  in  colors. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 


Soy  Beans  Following  Rye. 

W.  D.,  Ala  I  hews,  Va. — I  have  a  lot  of 
four  acres  that  was  an  old  field.  It  has 
not  been  broken  up  for  six  years.  I  bad  it 
plowed  last  Spring,  turning  in  a  lot  of 
field  sage  In  the  Fall.  I  sowed  rye  and 
have  a  good  stand.  Would  I  better  cut  this 
for  bay,  or  turn  it  in  while  it  Is  green?  I 
am  going  to  follow  it  with  Soy  beaus. 

Ans. — The  land  is  doubtless  deficient 
in  humus  or  organic  decay,  and  will 
be  helped  in  this  respect  by  turning 
under  the  rye.  Then,  too,  rye  makes 
very  poor  hay,  and  is  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  saving  for  this 
purpose.  As  a  rule,  I  believe  in  saving 
all  good  food  crops  and  feeding  them 
and  returning  the  manure  to  the  land, 
for  we  can  save  in  the  droppings  fully 
80  per  cent  of  the  manurial  value  after 
getting  the  feeding  value.  But  with 
a  crop  like  rye,  the  feeding  value  of 
which  is  small,  and  which  can  be  turned 
under  in  the  cool  Spring  weather,  when 
there  will  be  less  danger  of  a  rapid 
fermentation  souring  the  soil,  I  would 
plow  it  under,  and  plant  the  Soy  beans 
in  rows  and  cultivate  them.  In  your 
section  you  can  ripen  the  tall  later- 
growing  Soy  beans,  and  these  can  be 
cut  with  a  corn  harvester  and  set  up 
in  shocks  like  corn  to  cure.  After 
turning  under  the  rye  it  will  be  well 
to  apply  25  bushels  of  freshly  slaked 
lime  per  acre  and  harrow  it  in  well 
before  planting  the  beans.  Then  give 
the  beans  an  application  of  300  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  and  25  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  and  you 
should  make  a  fine  crop.  At  last  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Soy  beans  sow  Crimson 
clover  seed  at  rate  of  16  pounds  per 
acre  among  them,  and  you  will  have  a 
Winter  cover  crop,  on  which  you  can 
apply  manure  during  the  Winter  and 
can  turn  all  under  in  the  Spring  for 
corn,  and  will  have  as  good  a  prepara 
tion  as  you  can  make  for  a  heavy  corn 
crop,  especially  if  you  return  on  it 
the  manure  made  from  feeding  the 
Soy  beans,  which  will  make  a  very  val¬ 
uable  manure.  In  this  way  you  wil 
be  increasing  the  humus  in  the  soil, 
and  by  plowing  deeper  and  deeper  can 
soon  have  a  piece  of  land  in  shape 
for  growing  good  crops  of  anything 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  cut  rye  in  the  bloom, 
cure  it  like  Timothy  and  feed  all  our 
stock  on  it  for  months.  It  should  not 
be  permitted  to  harden  grain. 


PORTABLE  HURDLE  FENCE 

Mudc  of  Split  ChoBt.ut. 

Tlurdles  arc  S'/i  ft.  long  and  4  ft. 
high  when  set.  Four  Bar  Hurdles 
85e.  ea. ;  hive  Rargl ;  Six  Bar $1.20. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

R.  C.  REEVES  CO., 

187  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 


FENCE  fiade?^ 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  8ell  at 
Factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  at  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


50 
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15  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-lncb  Hog  Fence ;  1 8c  for 
26-lnch;  19e  for  31-lnch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-inch;  27e  for  a  47-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  37c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  Writeforlttoday. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


200 
to  900  ’ 
lbs. 
capac- , 
ity. 


“BATH  IN  OSL” 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  “Bath  of  Oil, 
like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra, "  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 

90  Days7 

Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $1 10  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer— 
easiest  run — easiest  cleaned—10-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

603  Gnllowny  Stn.,  Waterloo,  la. 


BIBBER  BARDEN  CROPS 

depend  very  largely  on  having  the  proper  tools 
for  seeding  and  cultivating.  We  make  garden  im¬ 
plements  of  all  kinds— the  best  for  the  purpose  are 

MATTHEWS’  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Singly  or  combined  with  Hoes,  Plows,  Rakes- 
Markers,  etc.  Over  20  styles- 
FREE  BOOKLET  giving  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  Mailed  to 
any  address.  ”*■ 

Write  today. 


AMES  PLOW  CO., 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  Investment  they  ever  made  WC9 
when  they  bought  an 

Electrio  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
Wo’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoko  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  )OOSS» 
Bend  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88. Quincy,  III. 


Dept.  64,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK’S  .^^DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND 
HARROW,  can  be 

used  to  cultivate 
crops  in  rows,  as  a 
Listing  Harrow, 
and  when  closed 
together  is  a  Disk 
__  Harrow  cutting  4^2 
feet  wide.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses. 
Jointed  pole.  Perfect  centre  draft.  A  labor 
saver.  Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0..83»,.Maln  St„  Hlgganum,  Ct, 


I  Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 

■  Self-anchoring  and  Stump-  a 


HAVANA  LOW  WAGONS' 


“Fun  on  the  Farm?”  Well,  yes,  when  you 
have  the  right  kind  of  tools  to  work  with. 
And  the  right  kind  of  tools  makes  work  a 
pleasure.  Our  Low-Down  Handy  Wagon, 
with  steel  or  wood  wheels,  Is  the  right  kind. 
You  can  have  our  catalogue  for  the  asking. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  Havana.  III. 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump  la  i 
minutes.  1  to  6 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 
Handy, 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co  863  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kett  lein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  amt 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  anti 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  EF”Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
&  CO., 


SPEIiRY 


Batavia,  U1. 


DeLOACH 
3  to  200  H.P. 
n 


STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


GO  SOUTH  FOR  BIG  CROPS 

Three  and  fourjerops  a  season  are  better  than 
one.  A  salubrious  climate  is  better  than  biting 
frosts  and  scorching  heat.  Early  crops  command 
higher  prices  than  late  ones.  That’s  why  it  will 
pay  you  to  buy  a  farm  in  the  South.  Finest 
trucking  district  in  the  country.  Success  assured. 
Lands  on  easy  terms.  Write 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  <&  Indus! ’I  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


GREEN 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock— split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can’t  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any  building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don't  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
“HOOPS”— it  will  save  youmoney.  Give  name  of  your  local,  roofer.  Write,  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.Y. 


&  PURPLE  SLATE 

ROOFS 
NEVER 
WEAR 
OUT 
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<THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


VALUES  OF  FARM  LAND. 

Can  you  or  some  one  of  your  many 
readers  explain  the  following  phe¬ 
nomena  ?  A  lady  living  near  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  making  us  a  visit  last  Fall, 
gave  the  following  version  of  affairs  as 
they  existed  20  years  ago  and  at  the 
present  time  in  her  vicinity:  Her  hus¬ 
band  (since  dead)  owned  a  farm  of  200 
acres,  and  about  20  years  ago  or  there¬ 
abouts  he  was  offered  $60  per  acre  for 
some  and  considered  it  a  good  price  and 
entertained  the  idea  of  selling,  but  de¬ 
cided  at  last  to  hold,  and  has  since  had 
offers  of  $100,  $125,  $150  and  last 

Spring  she  was  offered  $175  per  acre, 
which  she  refused.  My  advice  to  her 
was  to  take  the  first  train  for  home  and 
dispose  of  her  farm,  and  come  East  and 
invest  her  money.  She  laughed  at  my 
proposition,  and  said  she  expected  land 
in  her  section  to  go  still  higher.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  value  of  land  for  farm¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  that  limit  I  should 
say  has  been  reached  in  the  West. 

Now  the  other  side  of  the  case.  I  am 
living  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  and 
land  30  years  ago  commanded  a  good 
price  in  this  section,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y., 
From  that  time  till  the  present  land  has 
steadily  decreased  in  value,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached. 
Land  in  this  vicinity  can  now  be  bought 
for  less  than  the  buildings  would  cost  in 
many  instances.  Can  it  be  that  every 
year  that  land  has  advanced  in  the 
West  it  has  decreased  in  price  here? 
Can  you  explain  it?  The  land  in  this 
section  was  rather  impoverished  by  the 
sale  of  hay,  as  this  was  a  hay  section. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  during  the 
Civil  War  to  see  a  string  of  teams  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  all  loaded  with 
hay,  and  making  their  way  to  Cox- 
sackie,  Catskill  or  Coeymans  to  ship  on 
boats  that  ran  daily  to  New  York.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  fruit  sections  in  the 
State.  Apples,  pears  and  plums  grow 
finely,  and  thousands  of  barrels  of 
apples  and  pears  are  shipped  to  New 
York  every  Fall.  Dairying  has  taken 
the  place  of  selling  hay  in  this  section, 
and  the  soil  is  improving  in  conse¬ 
quence.  p.  s. 

Greenville,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  could  probably  fill  three 
issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  answers  to 
this  question,  and  still  not  say  it  all.  In 
the  West  farming  is  still  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness.  While  there  are  great  cities  and 
great  business  enterprises,  at  heart  the 
people  realize  that  farming  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  it  all.  Thus  farming  and  sell¬ 
ing  what  the  land  produces  dominates 
all  other  kinds  of  business.  It  was  much 
the  same  in  the  East  when  farming  was 
at  its  best  here.  It  is  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  and  respect  for  farming  which 
makes  western  farm  land  such  a  good 
investment.  The  owners  of  that  land 
develop  and  push  it  just  as  they  would 
any  other  kind  of  business.  Banks  lend 
money  on  land,  both  because  values  are 
rising  and  also  because  it  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  in  sight.  The  situa¬ 
tion  East  is  very  different.  The  drain 
has  been  away  from  the  eastern  farms 
to  the  big  manufacturing  towns  and  to 
the  West  where  new  land  was  given 
away  or  sold  at  a  low  figure.  The  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  the  transportation  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  money  system  of  the 
country  and  dozens  of  other  things 
have  year  by  year  built  up  the  interests 
of  the  great  eastern  cities,  and  drained 
the  farms  in  doing  so.  Thus  eastern 
farming  lacks  much  of  the  spirit  and 
confidence  -which  is  back  of  western 
farming,  because  it  is  no  longer  the 
dominating  industry  in  political  and  so¬ 
cial  life. 

This  is  not  true  of  all  eastern  farm 
sections.  In  several  counties  of  western 
New  York  fruit  growing  and  gardening 
have  been  developed  so  that  they  are 
the  dominating  industries.  Farmers 
have  confidence  in  their  business,  and 
invest  their  money  in  it.  As  a  result 
land  values  are  high,  farming  prospers, 
banks  loan  money  upon  farms  and  farm¬ 
ers  control  public  affairs.  The  eastern 
farm  is  to-day  far  ahead  so  far  as  op¬ 
portunity  goes.  Land  in  New  York 
which  is  valued  at  $50  or  less  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  your 
$175  Illinois  land.  The  corn  will  be 
worth  nearly  one-third  more.  There 
are  no  better  markets  in  the  world  than 
are  found  in  the  territory  east  of  a  line 
drawn  at  Rochester.  As  compared  with 
the  West,  farm  products  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  will  bring  at  least  one-third  more, 


ing  how  to  raise  larger  crops,  or  how  to 
improve  the  soil.  Look  into  those 
States  where  land  is  high  and  farming 
ranks  so  well,  and  you  will  find  public 
opinion  dominated  by  the  country. 
Respect  and  spirit  go  with  power,  and 
we  must  have  deeper  respect  for  farm¬ 
ing  and  greater  public  spirit  before  we 
can  take  the  old  place,  which  belongs 
to  us.  We  see  in  the  present  struggle 
for  primary  nominations  in  New  York  a 
deeper  significance  than  the  politicians 
would  have  us  realize.  Let  the  farm¬ 
ers  demand  and  force  this  legislation, 
and  the  weapon  they  have  long  needed 
will  be  in  their  hands. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
lading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
w,th  Sample  Color  CardB.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


March  27, 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

""  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.;  of  strictly  high 
grade  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
Wlt“  cement  and  nails  complete. 

„  ,,  M°st  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  clasa 
rwk  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices 
Don  t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

S,,T°U  *®nf  no  mon»y  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing, 
f '  Guaranteed .  Write  today  for  free  samples  lor 

test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 

„  -Of.  s 


"WILL  YOUR  HARVEST 
BRING  FULL  VALUE  ? 
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IT  all  depends  on  you — on  whether  you 
make  full  value  a  possibility. 

To  prepare  your  soil — to  plant  good  seed 
and  plant  it  at  the  right  time — to  care  for 
your  fields  while  the  grain  is  growing,  all 
this  is  vital  to  farming  success.  You  know 
it  is  vital  and  you  use  all  your  intelligence, 
all  your  ingenuity,  all  your  energy  to  do 
things  as  they  should  be  done. 

How  about  the  harvest? 

That’s  when  the  reward  comes.  That’s 
when  you  transform  your  season’s  thought 
and  labor  and  watchfulness  into  gold. 

Your  harvest  will  bring  you  full  value  if 
you  are  prepared  to  harvest  at  the  right 
time — just  when  the  grain  is  ripe — and 
prepared  with  a  machine  that  will  get  all 
the  grain,  whether  standing,  down  or 
tangled,  without  delays,  without  break¬ 
downs.  A  dependable  machine  in  depend¬ 
able  condition  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

In  all  walks  of  life  we  are  guided  best  if 
guided  by  known  truths. 

It  took  years  of  expense,  years  of  vexa¬ 
tions  and  worries,  for  the  farmers  of  the 
world  to  learn  that  of  all  the  many  harvest¬ 
ing  machines,  there  were  six  on  which 
they  could  depend: 

Champion  McCormick  Osborne 

Deering  Milwaukee  Plano 

HARVESTING  MACHINES 

— depend  on  them  for  an  easy  harvest 
— for  a  quick  harvest 
— for  a  harvest  with  least  labor 
— least  expense 
— a  full  value  harvest. 

Need  we  suggest  that  you  let  this  known 
truth  guide  you  ?  You  don’t  want  to  experi¬ 
ment.  You  want  a  machine  you  know 
will  give  you  a  full-value  harvest — this  year 
and  next  year  and  through  years  to  come. 

These  six  dependable  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines,  established  as  supreme  wherever 
grain  is  grown,  are  manufactured  by  the 
International  Harvester  Company  under 
conditions  guaranteeing  highest  quality  in 
every  machine  that  leaves  the  works — con¬ 
ditions  which  cannot  exist  in  the  business 
of  any  individual  manufacturer. 

This  company,  because  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  demand  which  it  supplies  and  because 
of  its  great  working  capital,  is  enabled  to 
provide  for  you  machines  of  most  improved 
and  practical  design,  choicest  tested  mate¬ 
rials  and  finest  workmanship.  From  its 
own  mines,  this  company  brings  its  own 
ore  to  its  own  foundries  and  steel  mills — 
from  its  timber  range  it  brings  lumber  to 
its  own  sawmills — from  its  coal  mines,  coal 
to  its  own  furnaces. 

Owning  these  great  natural  resources, 
this  company  never  knows  a  shortage  in 
materials  of  the  very  best  quality.  And 
what  it  does  not  own,  it  can  buy — because 
of  its  tremendous  consumption — the  very 
best  at  lowest  prices. 

From  all  of  which  you  benefit. 


The  individual  manufacturer  could  not 
offer  you  such  advantage. 

Neither  could  the  individual  manufacturer 
maintain  a  staff  of  inventors  and  designers. 
By  working  together  the  manufacturers 
comprising  the  International  company  do 
maintain  such  a  staff  and  experimental 
shops  and  laboratories — all  for  the  further 
development  and  improvement  of  every 
principle  and  detail  of  harvesting  machines. 

From  all  of  which  you  benefit. 

’  The  stability  which  co-operation  and 
thorough  organization  has  given  thfs  com¬ 
pany  appeals  to  the  most  skilled  workmen. 
There  is  certainty  and  satisfaction  in  work- 
mg  for  the  International,  with  its  annual 
pay  roll  of  $15,000,000.  So  this  company 
employs  and  keeps  the  most  capable  work¬ 
men,  the  ambitious,  earnest  workmen  who 
know  how. 

From  all  of  which  you  benefit. 

After  working  a  whole  year  to  grow  a 
crop,  you  cannot  afford  to  place  your  har¬ 
vest  in  jeopardy — you  cannot  afford  to  put 
yourself  in  danger  of  unnecessary  delays  in 
the  harvest  field.  In  other  words,  you 
should  have  a  machine  that  can  be  repaired 
quickly  if  anything  should  go  wrong. 

It  you  have  an  International  binder,  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  worry,  because  every 
dealer  handling  the  International  line  car¬ 
ries  a  full  stock  of  repair  parts.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  the  International  ma¬ 
chine  will  not  break  or  get  out  of  order — for 
each  machine  is  tested  and  retested  under 
far  more  trying  conditions  than  will  ever  be 
encountered  in  the  harvest  field. 

In  the  manufacture  of  International  ma¬ 
chines,  the  principle  of  construction  is  right 
— the  materials  are  right— the  workman¬ 
ship  is  right — but,  of  course,  all  these  things 
could  not  be  done  without  an  adequate 
organization — facilities  to  secure  the  proper 
raw  materials  and  to  employ  skilled  work¬ 
men  and  equip  the  manufacturing  plants 
with  the  most  modern  facilities  for  turning 
out  the  machines.  It  is  the  thorough  work 
in  the  selection  of  the  raw  materials  and 
designing  machines  and  the  careful  con¬ 
struction  that  lessens  your  responsibility 
when  you  go  into  the  harvest  field.  There¬ 
fore,  it  behooves  you  not  to  ma.ke  a  mis¬ 
take  when  you  buy  your  binder. 

Now,  while  you  have  the  time,  get  ready 
for  a  full-value  harvest.  Call  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  dealer.  Ask  him  for  the  catalogue 
of  whatever  of  these  six  tested  and  proven 
dependable  harvesting  machines  you  want. 

If  you  do  not  know  an  International 
dealer  near  you,  write  to  our  Chicago  office, 
or  any  of  our  branch  offices,  and  a  dealer’s 
name  and  address  will  be  sentyoupromptly. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  a  perfect 
machine  is  perfect  binder  twine.  No  better 
twine  can  be  made  than  Champion,  McCor¬ 
mick,  Deering,  Osborne,  Milwaukee,  Plano 
and  International  in  sisal,  standard,  manila 
and  pure  manila  brands.  These  twines — 
and  repair*  that  fit  for  all  machines  of  the 
International  line — sold  by  International 
dealers  everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 

International  lines:— Binder*,  Reapers.  Headers,  Header  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Corn  Pickers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  Corn 
Shelters,  Mowers,  Hay  Tedders,  Sweep  Rakes,  Hay  Rakes,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Stackers,  Hay  Balers,  Feed  Grinders,  Knife  Grinders, 
Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumping  Jacks,  Manure  Spreaders,  Weber  Wagons,  Columbus  Wagons,  New  Bettendorf  Wagons, 
Auto  Buggies  and  Binder  Twine. 
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ONE  REMEDY  FOR  SWINDLING. 

Pear  and  peach  trees  fully  in  bloom, 
the  time  for  planting  corn  is  at  hand 
(March  10).  In  some  place,  it  is 
already  up  to  a  good  stand.  Of  late 
years  our  people  have  learned  to  make 
the  seed  very  distasteful  to  birds,  moles, 
gophers,  etc.,  by  pouring  common  kero¬ 
sene  oil  over  it  and  mixing  well,  so 
every  grain  gets  a  touch  of  it,  before 
it  is  put  into  hopper  of  planter.  About 
a i  tablespoon ful  to(  a  peck  of  seed 
is  plenty,  and  the  result  will  be  sat¬ 
isfactory,  as  much  so  as  it  ever  was 
with  tarring  of  seed.  Some  even  claim 
that  the  oil  softens  the  hull  and  makes 
the  seed  sprout  quicker  than  it  would 
without  the  oiling.  What  is  wanted  is 
just  to  get  the  seed  to  smell  of  the 
oil,  and  Mr.  Bird,  etc.,  has  no  use 
for  it. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
different  reports  as  they  appear  in  The 
r  N.-Y.,  as  to  how  much  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  is  really  the  producers’ 
and  shippers’  share.  We  all  understand 
<>hat  there  is  something  very  much, 
out  of  joint,  but  do  not  always  see 
where  the  exact  trouble  is.  Some  facts 
came  to  my  knowledge  recently  that 
really  shocked  me,  as  I  could  not  think 
of  such  .low-down  rascality  as  was 
clearly  shown.  A  particular  friend 
from  one  of  our  principal  cities  of  the 
State  was  on  a  visit  to  us,  and  talk¬ 
ing  on  farm  topics  one  way  and  an¬ 
other,  my  friend  remarked  that  if  the 
farmer  got  what  by  rights  ought  to 
be  his  he  could  not  help  but  prosper. 
He  cited  an  instance :  One  of  his 
neighbors,  a  good  friend,  is  a  telegraph 
operator  for  one  of  the  leading  rail¬ 
road  systems  in  the  State,  who  told 
him  this:  “We  have  in  this  city  two 
leading  commission  men  or  firms,  who 
handle  a  large  volume  of  stuff.  Both 
houses  have  drummers  on  the  road 
who  hustle  for  business,  which  they 
get  in  plenty.  Now  let  us  call  one 
house  Mr.  Dago  and  the  other  Mr. 
Yankee.  Openly  for  appearances’  sake, 
these  two  houses  fight  one  another. 
Secretly  they  are  in  partnership,  any¬ 
way  as  far  as  their  stealings  go.  A 
short  time  ago  the  Dago  house  bought 
two  carloads  of  cabbages  from  a 
shipper  somewhere  up  North,  prob¬ 
ably  Wisconsin.  Goods  were  bought 
at  a  fixed  price  wth  privilege  of  ex¬ 
amination.  Cabbage  arrived  in  due 
time,  and,  as  the  operator  said,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  shape.  Mr.  Dago  opened  car, 
took  out  a  crate  or  two  and  pronounced 
the  lot  damaged  and  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  The  operator  wired  back  to 
shipper,  “Goods  refused ;  what  do  with 
them?”  Back  came  the  answer,  “Do 
the  best  you  can  with  it.”  Mr.  Yankee 
then  came,  paid  freight  on  the  two 
cars,  and  promised  to  settle  with  the 
shipper  at  a  fair  rate.  He  and  Mr. 
Dago  then  went  to  unloading  the  goods 
and  filling  the  orders  that  had  al¬ 
ready  been  booked  for  them.  “Now,” 
said  the  operator  to  my  friend  in  con¬ 
clusion,  “judging  from  the  way  these 
two  fellows  have  been  skinning  the 
shippers  right  and  left,  the  shipper  of 
those  two  loads  of  cabbages  is  lucky 
if  he  gets  anything  above  the  freight 
out  of  it.”  Now  while  this  on  the 
face  of  it  is  a  plain  case  of  swind¬ 
ling,  yet  there  is  no  redress — no  con¬ 
viction  in  any  court  could  be  had.  The 
operator,  perhaps  the  only  witness  that 
might  be  had,  would  refuse  to  testify, 
for  if  he  did  his  company  would  fire 
him  in  short  order.  Is  there  no  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  protect  shippers  against 
such  sharks? 

We  have  tried  in  our  State  (Texas) 
to  get  our  railroad  commission  to  or¬ 
der  the  different  roads  in  our  State 
to  issue  a  free  pass  or  permission  to 
a  shipper  to  accompany  his  car  of 
produce,  free'  of  charge,  to  its  des¬ 
tination  and  return.  This  is  done  with 
bananas.  A  man  goes  with  every  car 
and  sees  to  it  en  route  that  the  “vents” 
are  closed  or  opened  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  Men  also  are  entitled  to  go 
along  with  cars  of  live  stock.  Our  rail¬ 
road  commission  did  not  grant  the 
concession,  as  they  said,  for  the  want 
of  jurisdiction  outside  of  our  State 
lines.  The  matter  proper  would  be 
for  Dur  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 


mission  to  decide,  and  it  appears  to 
the  writer  as  if  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  make  the  effort.  The  ’railroad 
people,  of  course,  will  'oppose  any¬ 
thing  in  this  line  being  done  for  the 
shipper,  because  quite  often  they  are 
to  blame  for  goods  spoiling  en  route 
through  delays,  etc.,  which  would  give 
the  shipper  a  hold  on  them  if  he  could 
prove  it,  and  this  is  what  they  don’t 
want.  If  the  railroads  cannot  afford 
to  give  a  free  ride  to  the  man  with 
his  car,  say  let  them  make  it  half-fare. 
If  that  man  who  shipped  the  two  cars 
of  cabbages  could  have  been  on  the 
spot,  instead  of  being  buncoed  there 
would  have  been  something  else  doing. 

A  man  would  not  have  to  go  with 
his  car  or  cars  if  he  did  not  deem  it 
necessary.  It  would  only  be  a  relief 
in  case  of  need.  I  would  be  glad  to 

hear  from  some  of  your  big  shippers 

in  car  lots  on  this  point.  Cabbages 
have  been  selling  in  our  markets  all 

Winter  at  from '  $2.75  to  $3  per  100 

pounds.  J.  W.  STUBENRAUCH. 

Oats  and  Barley  Together. 

W.  II.  1 ST.,  Bethel,  Conn. — How  would  it 
do  to  sow  oats  and  barloy  together?  Would 
they  get  ripe  at  the  same  time,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  sow  each  separate?  If  you 
sowed  together  how  much  of  each  would 
you  sow? 

Ans. — There  is  no  reason  why  oats 
and  barley  should  not  be  sown  to¬ 


gether.  They  will  make  a  good  growth, 
should  both  be  sown  in  the  (early 
Spring,  and  they  will  ripen  about  the 
same  time.  The  amount  of  seed  to 
be  used  will  be  determined  somewhat 
by  the  condition  of  the  land.  If  a 
strong,  fertile  soil,  use  114  bushel  of 
oats  and  one  bushel  of  barley  per 
acre.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  light, 
sandy  in  its  nature,  use  a  bushel  and 
a  half  each  of  barley  and  oats  per 
acre.  The  seed  should  be  put  in  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  the  land  can  be 
given  tillage.  In  your  section  the  seed 
should  be  in  the  ground"  at  least  by  the 
middle  of  April.  l.  a.  clinton. 

The  Ashes  from  Manure. 

A.  B.,  Fair  Haven,  Pa. —  I  can  get  ashes 
of  burnt  horse  manure,  that  is,  the  fresh 
horse  manure  piled  and  set  on  fire ;  after 
it  is  done  burning  it  looks  like  phosphate 
and  smells  like  lime.  Would  you  prefer  haul¬ 
ing  the  ashes  or  fresh  manure?  I  bought 
28  acres  two  miles  from  Pittsburg,  and 
the  soil  is  very  poor. 

Ans. — An  average  sample  of  horse 
manure  will  contain  about  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  one  ton:  1,425  pounds  of  water, 
508  pounds  organic  matter  and  67 
pounds  of  ash.  In  the  organic  matter 
will  be  found  10  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
and  in  the  ash  13  pounds  of  potash, 
six  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and  five 
pounds  of  lime.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  you 


should  burn  a  ton  of  manure  completely 
— so  that  nothing  more  could  burn,  you 
would  have  less  than  70  pounds  left. 
That  would  be  what  we  call  ash — like 
what  is  left  from  wood  and  coal  after 
everything  has  been  burned.  During  the 
burning  all  the  water  in  the  manure 
would  be  evaporated  and  all  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  organic  matter  would  be 
driven  off  into  the  air.  That  is  because 
this  nitrogen  is  a  gas,  which  passes 
off,  as  ammonia  does  out  of  a  bottle, 
unless  it  is  combined  with  some  other 
substance  to  form  a  solid  like  the  straw 
or  hay  in  the  manure.  Tt  is  not  likely 
that  the  manure  you  sneak  of  is  com¬ 
pletely  burned,  but  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  manure  and  its  ash  would  be 
about  as  follows :  In  a  ton  of  manure 
you  would  take  10  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
13  of  potash,  and  six  of  phosphoric 
acid — all  worth  about  $2.40.  In  a  full 
ton  of  the  pure  ashes  you  would  take 
at  least  375  pounds  of  potash  and  160 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  besides  10 
pounds  of  lime.  Such  a  load  would 
be  worth  over  $25  as  plant  food — but 
you  must  remember  that  there  is  no 
nitrogen  in  it.  We  should  haul  as  much 
of  the  fresh  manure  as  possible — both 
because  the  nitrogen  |s  needed  while  the 
organic  matter  gives  needed  “bulk”  or 
humus  for  the  soil.  A  combination  of 
the  two — fresh  manure  plowed  under 
and  ashes  broadcast,  would  be  fine. 
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Follow  the  Cycle  with 


Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

and  Modern  Rotation 

“I  find  that  as  I  have  increased  from  year  to  year 
the  amount  of  fertilizer  used  on  my  potato  crop, 
the  easier  it  has  been  for  me  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer .  ’ 

(So  writes  one  of  our  customers.) 


Farming  on  this 
plan  with 
Modern  Labor 
Saving 
Machinery 
gives  annual 
returns  often 
equal  to  the  value 
of  the  land  under 
cultivation 
and  keeps  up 
soil  fertility 


The  above  cycle  shows  how  this  customer  as  well  as  other 
successful  farmers  make  it  pay  to  increase  their  use  of  Bradley’s 
Fertilizer.  On  the  fifth  year  the  land  is  again  planted  to 
potatoes  with  a  good  grass  sod,  produced  by  the  Bradley’s 
Fertilizer,  plowed  under.  The  second  year  another  field  is 
planted  to  potatoes,  the  third  year  another,  and  the  fourth 
another,  so  that  the  rotation  never  ceases. 

It  is  becoming  the  custom  among  the  most  successful 
farmers  to  use  one  ton  per  acre  of  Bradley’s  High  Grade  Fer¬ 
tilizers  on  potatoes,  and  besides  growing  a  large  crop  they  find 
that  a  good  quantity  of  the  plant  food  remains  to  benefit  the 

succeeding  grain  and  hay  crops. 

Write  to  us  or  apply  to  our  nearest  local  agent  for  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  2  Rector  Street,  New  York 
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PEKIN  DUCK  CULTURE. 

Pekin  ducks  were  imported  into  this 
country  from  China  in  1873.  They  sur¬ 
pass  all  other  breeds  as  a  table  fowl. 
In  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the  large 
cities  they  are  raised  by  the  thousands 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  industry  is 
very  profitable.  They  are  good  layers, 
and  the  supply  of  good  breeding  stock 
seldom  equals  the  demand.  There  is 
also  a  good  demand  for  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  They  mature  earlier  and  thrive 
better  without  water  for  swimming  than 
any  other  breed  of  ducks,  although  they 
enjoy  it  if  they  have  it.  They  should 
always  have  water  deep  enough  so  they 
can  submerge  the  head  and  eyes.  It  is 
better  for  the  ducklings  not  to  have  water 
to  swim  in  until  nearly  fully  feathered. 
1  he  little  ducks  grow  rapidly,  and  under 
favorable  conditions  reach  a  market¬ 
able  size  when  two  weeks  old,  often 
weighing  from  five  to  six  pounds  and 
at  a  less  cost  per  pound  than  any  other 
fowl.  They  are  easily  confined  and 
need  only  a  very  low  fence.  They  are 
much  more  intelligent  than  chickens, 
and  seem  to  understand  what  they  are 
expected  to  do.  We  usually  set  the  eggs 
under  hens,  they  are  strong  when  they 
leave  the  shell  and  after  a  week  or 
10  days  with  the  hen  they  can  usually 
take  care  of  themselves  if  protected 
from  cold,  rains,  rats  and  vermin.  When 
they  are  growing  rapidly  they  consume 
considerable  feed,  but  contrary  to  a 
quite  general  impression  they  do  not 
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Station ;  “Feeding  Farm  Animals,”  by 
Prof.  Thomas  Shaw ;  and  “Feeding  Ani¬ 
mals,”  by  E.  W.  Stewart,  formerly  of 
Cornell  University.  c.  s.  greene. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Paralysis  in  Pigs. 

I  had  two  pigs,  five  months  old.  One 
became  lame  and  stiff  in  hind  legs;  kept 
getting  worse  until  he  died.  lie  ate  heartily 
until  so  weak  he  could  not;  was  in  good 
condition.  lie  was  fed  on  skim-milk  with 
handful  of  wheat  middlings  twice  per  day. 
It  was  very  cold  weather.  I  gave  them  a 
little  whole  corn.  What  was  the  trouble 
and  a  cure,  as  I  intend  raising  hogs? 

New  York.  ■  o.  R.  T. 

Overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise  com¬ 
monly  causes  partial  paralysis  in  hogs,  and 
the  animals  so  affected  usually  inherit  a 
tendency  to  rickets.  Where  hogs  are  made 
to  live  a  natural  life  on  mixed  rations  and 
the  muscles  and  excretory  organs  are  kept 
in  proper  working  condition  by  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing  and  exercise  paralysis  will  not  appear. 
Worms  also  have  to  be  prevented  by  suit¬ 
able  treatment.  Provide  dry  sunny  sleep¬ 
ing  places.  a.  s.  a. 

Garget. 

Can  you  tell  what  is  wrong  with  a  cow 
that  has  a  swollen  udder  at  night  and 
by  morning  it  will  be  almost  all  gone?  The 
milk  comes  out  in  strings  and  seems  slip¬ 
pery  for  several  days.  The  udder  does  not 
seem  very  sore,  and  only  one-fourth  of  it  is 
affected  and  always  in  the  same  teat.  Can 
you  advise  a  cure,  and  should  any  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  feed  be  given?  As  this  is 
a  valuable  Jersey  cow  I  would  like  a 
remedy,  if  there  is  any.  g.  w.  t. 

West  Virginia. 

As  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  sometimes 
is  present  in  cases  such  as  the  one  de- 
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DANISH  BUTTER  .COLOR 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


A  Purely  Vegetable Armatto^ 
Color 

Guaranteed  under  all  Pure  Food  Laws 

It  was  used  in 
the  butter  taking 
the 

Highest  Prizes 
at  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  State  Fairs 
in  1908. 

Ask  your  drug¬ 
gists  for 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Genuine  DANISH  BUTTER  COLOR 
and  accept  no  substitute. 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY, 

Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Moon  Blindness 


CAN  BE 
CURED 


VESiO” 

Wonderful 
Discovery 

DISEASES  of  the  EYE 
successfully  treated  with 
this  NEW  REMEDY. 

AN  ABSOLUTE  CURE 

for  Moon  IJlindness,  (Ophthalmia),  Con¬ 
junctivitis  and  Cataract,  Shying  horses 
all  suffer  from  diseased  eyes.  A  trial  will 
convince  any  horse  owner  that  tills  remedy  abso¬ 
lutely  cures  defects  of  the  eye,  Irrespective  of  the 
length  of  time  the  animal  has  been  afflicted.  No 
matter  how  many  doctors  have  tried  and  failed,  use 
“V1SIO,”  use  it  under  our  GUARANTEE;  your 
money  refunded  if  under  directions  it 
does  not  effect  a  cure-  "YOU  PAY  FOR 
RESULTS  ONLY.”  *2.00  per  bottle, 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Vlsio  Remedy  Ass’n.,  1938  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


SILO  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICE 


TO  EARLY  BUYERS 


HOOPS 


Hoops,  %  in.,  for  12  ft.  Silo  1  C 1  1  A*y 
Hoops,  A  in.,  for  12  ft.  Silo  }  1  •‘W 


„  GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  BREAK. 

Address  ELMER  B.  LACEY,  Union,  New  Y  ork. 


A  FLOCK  OF  PEKIN  DUCKS.  Fig.  142. 


consume  as  much  for  a  pound  of  growth 
as  chickens,  as  they  are  great  foragers. 

Michigan.  mrs.  claudia  betts. 

Standard  Ration  for  Cows. 

On  page  181,  C.  S.  Gr<A?n  under  ‘‘Bal¬ 
anced  Ration”  heading,  states  under  the 
analysis  he  made  comparing  these  figures 
with  a  standard  ration,  “  23.22,  which  is 
practically  correct,  as  the  standard  for  a 
1,000  pound  cow  Is  24  pounds  dry  matter,” 
and  also  mention  about  protein  “2.5  pounds 
which  the  standard  calls  for.”  I  would  like 
to  get  this  standard  ration  information.  At 
what  experiment  station  or  coliege  was  it 
discovered?  h.  b.  b. 

Ogalalla,  Neb. 

Feeding  dairy  cows  or  live  stock  of 
any  kind  is  a  science  which  must  be 
learned  by  both  theory  and  practice,  be¬ 
fore  anyone  can  expect  to  understand 
the  principles  which  govern  the  feeding 
of  animals  sufficiently  to  put  their  knowl- 
to  a  practical  use.  The  first  valuable 
scientific  research  work  in  regard  to 
the  analyses  and  composition  of  ra¬ 
tions  for  the  different  kinds  of  live 
stock  was  performed  in  Germany  by 
Dr.  Wolff  and  others.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  show  that  animals 
require  a  certain  amount  of  ash,  protein, 
carbohydrates  and  fat  to  produce  cer¬ 
tain  results  under  certain  conditions, 
but  these  figures,  which  have  been  called 
the  German  standards,  are  only  ap¬ 
proximate  at  their  best,  and  variations 
must  he  made  according  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  feeding  is  being 
conducted  and  the  kind  and  breed  of 
animals  fed.  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  was  the  first  to  translate 
the  results  of  these  experiments  into 
English,  and  since  then  they  have  been 
largely  used  in  this  country.  Some  of 
the  best  works  published  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  are:  “The  Feeding  of  Animals,” 
by  Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 


cribed  it  would  be  well  to  have  her  tested 
with  tuberculin.  If  she  proves  to  be  free 
from  that  disease  try  to  prevent  every 
possible  cause  of  bruising  or  irritation  and 
twice  a  week  give  her  half  an  ounce  of 
powdered  saltpetre.  At  time  of  attack  give 
a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salts  as  a  purge  and 
follow  with  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  once 
daily  in  the  drinking  water.  Twice  daily 
thoroughly  massage  the  affected  quarter 
and  at  night  rub  it  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  fluid  extract  of  poke  •  root  and 
seven  parts  of  fresh  lard  oil.  a.  s.  a. 

Bitter  Milk. 

I  have  a  cow  that  gives  bitter  milk,  and 
would  like  to  know  the  cause.  I  feed  her 
corn  and  oats  and  ship  stuff  for  a  grain 
ration,  and  mixed  bay,  about  half  clover 
and  some  Timothy  and  Red-top  and  tickle 
grass.  H.  h.  M. 

Missouri. 

Cut  the  grain  ration  in  half  and  see  that 
all  food  given  is  of  first-class  quality. 
Physic  her  with  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts 
and  half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger  root 
in  three  pints  of  warm  water.  See  that  all 
milk  utensils  are  perfectly  cleansed  and 
scalded,  as  bitter  milk  often  is  caused  by 
bacteria  entering  the  milk  after  it  is  drawn 
from  (he  cow.  Following  the  physic  give 
her  half  an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
twice  daily  in  drinking  water  or  soft  feed. 
She  should  have  outdoor  exercise  every 
day-  A.  s.  a. 

Atrophy  of  Milk  Gland. 

Would  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  cow?  She  was  fresh  on  January 
11,  and  I  kept  her  calf  until  it  was  five 
weeks  old.  One  of  her  front  teats  is  al¬ 
ways  shriveled  up  and  I  cannot  get  very 
much  milk  out  of  it.  The  teat  is  not  blind 
and  not  sore,  and  I  get  a  little  milk  out 
of  it.  Before  I  sold  the  calf  I  always 
thought  it  reached  through  the  bars  and 
sucked  this  one  teat.  It  always  looks  as  if 
it  bad  been  milked  out.  Would  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  this  cow?  Can  it  be  cured? 
If  not  would  you  advise  me  to  sell  her  to 
the  butcher?  M.  w 

Pennsylvania. 

The  loss  of  function  of  the  quarter  in 
question  is  due  to  wasting  (atrophy)  of  the 
nulk  secreting  glands  and  we  do  not  think 
it:  probable  that  the  lost  function  can  be 
restored.  Massage  the  quarter  two  or  three 
times  daily  and  then  rub  with  brandy.  If 
this  treatment  does  not  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  it  would  be  best  to  sell  her  to  the 
butcher.  a  s  a 


GILSON  MFG.  CO 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FE£E  TRIAL 

_  Ask  for  catalog-all  size* 

144  Puk  St.  Pott  Washington,  Wls. 


$60  Wood  Saws 


that  arc  guaranteed  to  givo 
natisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  1  Wood  Saw  Frame 
Complete  with  18  in.  Circular  Saw,  $10;  24  In.,  $16.91;  26  in., 
$17.81.  Ju«t  the  tiling  for  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  for 
Rawing  crate  lumber,  hew  ing  fence  posts,  etc.  Send  for  circular. 
HERTZLKR  &  ZOOK,  Belleville,  Fa, 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

will  raise  the  cream 
between  milkings  and 
give  you  sweet  skim 
milk  for  house  and 
stock.  Ice  not  necessa¬ 
ry, cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  tlii 
work.  No  skimming, 
no  crocks  and  pans  to 
handle.  TEN  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  Price 
„  $3.25  and  up.  60.000 

of  these  machines  In  use  today.  Bend  for  Free  Catalog. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M  BLUFFTON,  0. 


PLANT  and  FERTILIZE 

AT  ONE  TRIP 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer 

Improved  row  marker.  Wide  range  for  hill 

tllfrerglnt0451nch??’.  Handles  any  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  in  any  condition,  60  to  460  lbs.  per  acre 

^remavi^tSpe<i‘  aI  ge?r  winch  sows  600  lbs.  per 
acre.  Plants  all  seeds  accurately.  Light  draft 

WettkeVeU‘Ck  and P°Sltlve ^stments.’ 

Eclipse  Two-Horse  Two-Row  Planter 

Write  us. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  Chioopee  Falls,  Mass. 


^soeasT-seems  LIKE  PLAY 
your  Bop  can  work 
all  Dap  without 
Tatigue 

if  you  have  a 

KRAUS  Pivot- Axle 
lf  Sulky  CULTIVATOR 

A  delight  to  the  farmer.  Works  so  easily,  operator  18  I 

always  in  a  good  humor.  The  horses  furnkh 
the  power.  Wheels  and  shovels  act  together.  The  1 
driver  merely  guides.  A  slight  foot  pres.ure,  with  no  lost  I 
motion,  moves  the  wheels  and  shovels  simultaneously  to  | 
the  right  or  left.  Responds  to  pressure  as  easily  as  piano  I 
keys.  Width  between  gangs  and  depth  of  shovels  | 
instantly  and  easily  adjusted  while  machine  is  In  motion. 

No  Tired  Feeling  if  You  Use  the  KRAUS  all  Day 
Hillsides,  Uneven  Land  and 
Crooked  Rows  Cultivated  as 
Easily  as  Level  Ground. 

Simplest  in  construction— least 
number  of  parts— nothing  to  get  out  I 
of  order.  Steel  frame.  All  castings) 
malleable  iron.  Every  part  accessible. 

Built  for  wear  and  work.  Light  draft  l 
and  p  rfect  balance.  Made  in  high  i 
and  low  wheel  and  Kraus  Pivot  Gang.  | 

Accept  no  substitute  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  the  KRAUS  write  us 
lor  our  free  descriptive  catalogue, 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.  # 

K.  DEPT.  1  a  AKRON,  OHIO 


HENCH’S  ,3S,  1 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 


Cultivator  RoVcS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 
Awarded 

GOLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair,  Bt. 

Louis.  A  wonderful 
improvement  ill  cultl- 
tvators, combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
Thousands  in  nse.  M’fr’sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’Iim- 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


SAVE  20c  PER  SHEEP 

S?  NEW  STEWART  SHEARING  MACHINE  SQJ5 

If  you  have  but  five  sheep  it  will  pay  you  to  own  this  wonderful 
[Shearing;  machine.  It  does  not  cut  or  hack  sheeplike  hand  sheafs,  V 
and  gets  one  pound  and  over  more  wool  per  head.  It  shears  any  kind  of  wool 
easily  and  quickly.  WE  GUARANTEE  ITrOR  25  YEARS.  All  gears  are  cut  from 
solid  metal,  not  cast;  all  wearing:  parts  are  file  hard;  spindles  are  ground 
and  polished,  and  the  driving  mechanism  is  enclosed  from  dust  and  dirt 
and  runs  in  oil.  96 per  cent  of  all  the  shearing  machines  used  in  the  world 
are  Stewart  patents.  Send  f2.00  with  your  order  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D. 
A  '  4  \*t  for  the  balance.  Send  for  a  copy  of  our  free  book  “How  to  Shear 
Sheep,”  and  our  big  new  catalogue  showing  the  largest  line  of  shear- 

earth.  Write  today.  Chioago  Flexible  Shaft  Co„  Chicago 


1909. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

That  Brood  Sow  Again.  —  When  a 
man  gives  advice,  either  verbal  or  writ¬ 
ten,  to  others,  he  is  anxious  to  prove 
by  actual  results  that  his  methods  are 
correct,  and  that  his  theories  work  out 
satisfactorily.  This  must  be  my  excuse 
for  again  discussing  the  brood  sow. 
On  account  of  the  extremely  high  price 
of  feed  we  are  not  keeping  many  hogs 
these  days.  Although  bacon  pigs  bring 
from  $6.50  to  $7  per  hundred  pounds 
live  weight,  we  are  unable  to  make 
a  profit  in  feeding  a  large  number. 
We  aim  to  keep  just  enough  to  con¬ 
sume  all  of  our  skim-milk,  which  is 
thickened  with  grain  in  the  proportion 
of  three  pounds  of  milk  to  one  of  grain. 
For  bacon,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  lean  meat  is  required,  such  grains 
as  peas,  oats,  barley  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  are  found  to  give  best  results. 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  possible  to  grow 
cheaper  pork  where  pigs  are  given  a 
run  at  pasture,  especially  where  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  such  forage  crons  as  clover, 
vetches  and  rape  are  provided.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  situation  of  our  farm 
buildings,  which  are  nearly  surrounded 
by  village  lots,  we  are  unable  to  grow 
forage  crops  conveniently,  so  we  do 
not  undertake  to  pasture  pigs  ex¬ 
tensively.  This  year  we  have  wintered 
only  one  brood  sow.  She  is  a  purebred 
Tamworth,  and  was  bred  to  a  Berk¬ 
shire  boar.  The  Tamworths  make 
good  mothers,  and  have  the  true  bacon 
type,  namely,  light  in  the  shoulder  and 
neck,  with  long,  deep  sides  and  fair 
hams.  The  improved  Berkshire  also 
approaches  this  type;  at  any  rate,  he 
is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old- 
fashioned  Berkshire.  On  the  morning 
of  March  1  our  sow  was  found  to 
be  the  mother  of  12  uniformlv  strong 
and  healthy  pigs.  Since  they  arrived, 
however,  she  has  smothered  two  of 
them  in  the  nest.  As  this  was  largely 
our  own  fault  we  do  not  harbor  un¬ 
kind  feelings  toward  her;  and,  at  any 
rate,  10  pigs  are  enough  for  one  sow 
to  feed  properly.  We  allowed  her  to 
make  her  nest  in  the  corner  of  a  large 
box  stall,  which  she  had  occupied  all 
Winter.  This  stall  has  a  gravel  bot¬ 
tom,  and,  although  the  sow  has  two 
rings  in  her  nose,  she  managed  to 
hollow  out  a  place  for  a  nest  and  fill 
it  with  the  straw  and  chaff  which  we 
had  scattered  thinly  around  the  pen. 
Two  of  the  pigs  buried  themselves 
too  deeply  in  the  litter,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  were  lain  on  by  their  fond 
but  unconscious  mother. 

This  sow  was  feed  a  mixture  of  peas, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  wheat  bran.  Too 
much  buckwheat  in  the  ration  might 
have  resulted  in  weak  pigs,  or  have 
caused  trouble  with  the  sow,  for  it  is 
a  very  heating  food ;  a  small  proportion, 
however,  mixed  with  the  other  grains— 
which  are  all  strong  in  bone  and  muscle 
makers — I  think  had  a  beneficial  effect. 
This  provender  was  stirred  into  skim- 
milk — when  we  had  any — otherwise  into 
clear  water.  A  little  salt  and  wood 
ashes  were  thrown  into  the  pen  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  now  and  then  a  pan¬ 
ful  of  potato  peelings,  cabbage  leaves, 
etc.,  from  the  kitchen.  The  stall  in 
which  the  sow  is  kept  opens  into  a 
covered  barnyard,  40x50  feet,  and  each 
day  she  was  allowed  to  exercise  there. 
She  was  not  by  any  means  thin  when 
she  farrowed,  although  not  rolling  in 
fat ;  one  extreme  is  as  bad  as  the 
other.  She  has  always  been  treated 
kindly  and  has  perfect  confidence  in 
those  who  care  for  her.  We  can  go 
into  the  pen  and  handle  the  pigs  with¬ 
out  a  protest  from  the  mother;  in  fact, 
she  seems  proud  to  have  us  look  them 
over,  but  I  would  not  advise  a  stranger 
to  try  it — one  snap  of  those  great  jaws 
would  take  a  man’s  hand  off. 

Feeding  the  Pigs. — Many  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  we  find  that  we  are 
producing  more  skim-milk  than  our  pigs 
can  take  profitably.  The  mixture  of 
three  parts  skim-milk  to  one  of  grain 
is  not  only  the  most  economical  method 
of  feeding  the  grain,  but  it  is  also 


the  most  profitable  method  of  feeding 
the  milk.  Skim-milk  alone  is  altogether 
too  dilute  to  make  a  good  food.  In 

order  to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  nour¬ 
ishment  a  pig  must  just  about  drown 
himself  in  it,  and  he  will  still  be  hun¬ 
gry.  You  can  always  tell  him.  In 

the  first  place  you  usually  hear  him 

before  you  come  within  sight;  when 
you  reach  his  pen — guided  by  squeals — 
you  will  find  an  unthrifty,  pot-bellied 
animal,  too  full,  perhaps,  to  hold  c.iy 
more,  but  still  hungry.  Such  a  pig 
always  reminds  me  of  the  hound  in 

Aesop’s  fable,  who  tried  to  drink  a  pond 
dry  in  order  to  get  a  bone  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Last  Summer  I  saw  a  small  lot 
of  real  nice  pigs  that  were  said  to 
have  been  fed  nothing  but  skim-milk. 
I  found  out  afterwards,  however,  that 
these  pigs  had  the  run  of  a  yard  where 
the  manure  from  several  well-fed  horses 
was  thrown,  as  well  as  weeds  from  an 
adjoining  garden. 

It  is  only  a  five-minutes’  drive  from 
our  buildings  to  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  so  whenever  we  find  that  we 
could  feed  a  few  more  pigs  profitably 
we  drive  over  on  market  day  and  select 
as  many  as  we  can  to  take  from  the 
cars.  We  choose  the  thinnest  and 
smallest  pigs,  always  making  sure  that 
they  are  thrifty  and  not  stunted.  We 
are  often  able  to  get  pigs  that  will 
weigh  from  125  to  150  pounds.  This 
is  rather  light  even  for  bacon,  so  the 
drovers  are  glad  to  have  these  thin 
fellows  taken  out  and  fed  for  a  few 
weeks  longer.  On  one  lot  of  four  thrifty 
fellows  we  made  in  four  weeks  a  gain 
of  2J/2  pounds  per  day  per  pig.  These 
pigs  were  strong  and  healthy,  but  had 
plainly  been  underfed.  When  given  all 
they  would  eat  of  skim-milk  they  sim¬ 
ply  stretched  themselves  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  This  was  the  best  gain  we  ever 
made,  but  seldom  fail  to  make  such  pigs 
put  on  two  pounds  per  day.  We  usu¬ 
ally  sell  at  180  to  200  pounds,  as  that 
is  about  the  weight  the  packers  want 
for  bacon. 

Feeding  Springers. — Cows  that  are 
fed  a  little  grain  a  few  weeks  before 
calving  are  much  less  apt  to  retain 
the  afterbirth  than  those  that  are  un¬ 
derfed.  Bran,  shorts,  oats  and  peas 
and  a  little  linseed  meal  are  all  good. 
Feed  from  two  to  four  pounds  per 
day,  depending  upon  the  size  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cow,  with,  of  course,  a 
liberal  feed  of  silage  and  hay,  and  a 
few  roots  if  you  have  them.  This 
extra  feed  will  not  only  help  the  cow 
through  the  calving  period,  but  will  be 
so  much  stored-up  energy  from  which 
she  may  draw  when  the  milking  pe¬ 
riod  begins.  c.  s.  M. 


Up  Hay  Profits 


Medicine  for  Cholera. 


Last  Winter  you  printed  a  rec-ipe  from 
G.  A.  Cosgrove  to  cure  diarrhoea  in  chicks 
I  tried  if  with  good  results  but  have  lost 
my  recipe.  Would  you  let  me  have  it  again? 
I  will  take  better  care  the' next  time. 

New  Holland,  Pa.  H.  r.  b. 

Ans. — Mr.  Cosgrove  used  what  is 
known  to  doctors  as  Squibb’s  Mixture. 
The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  gives  it  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Tincture  of  opium,  20  cubic 
centimeters;  tincture  of  capsicum,  20 
c.c. ;  spirits  of  camphor,  20  c.c. ;  chlor¬ 
oform,  7.5  c.c. ;  alcohol,  32.5  c.c.  An¬ 
other  preparation,  known  as  the  “Sun 
Mixture,”  is  a  popular  specific  for  diar¬ 
rhoea  or  cholera :  Tincture  of  opium, 
tincture  of  capsicum,  tincture  of  rhu¬ 
barb.  spirits  of  camphor,  spirits  of 
peppermint.  There  are  used  20  c.c.  of 
each  of  these  drugs — well  mixed  and 
filtered. 


Saves  hand  A  The  New 
weeding  50%  M  Weeding 

HOE 

with  a 

hundred 
adjustments 
Patent,  Adjustable, 
universal  joint  with 
New  Design  Hoes 
Quickly,  easily-adjusted  to 
auy  an- 1  e  or  widlb  in  either 
throwing1  dirt  toward  or 
from  plants.  Skims  the 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide, 
narrow,  pointed  or  round. 
Hoes  can  be  reversed. 

The  EXCELSIOR  Double- 
Wheel  Patent  Adjustable 
Cultivator  does  accurate, 
close  work  among  all  kinds 
of  plants  that  require  care¬ 
ful  weeding.  Does  espe¬ 
cially  well  with  onions. 
Leaves  only  hand  weeding  between  plants.  Does  not 
push  dirt,  but  picks  it  up  —  puts  it  just  where  and  bow 
wanted.  All  steel  and  malleable  frame.  Guaranteed  to 
do  more  work,  easier  and  better,  than  any  other  hand 
cultivator  on  the  market  and  to  last  indefinitely. 

Price,  complete,  ready  to  work.  $5.50 

Extra  Tools  at  slight  additional  cost.  We  also  make 
Single  Wheel  Hoes  and  Seed  Drills  for  all  purposes. 

EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  TOOL  CO. 

Send  for  free  catalog  756  W.  12th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Two- Gy  Under 

NEW  DEERE 
HAY LOADER 

Let  us  put  your  name  and  address  on  the 
“Deere”  mailing  list — as  a  Progres.lv.  Farm- 
.r— and  send  you  our  new  practical  FREE 
BOOKS. 

You  know  what  the  name  "Deere"  on  a 
farm  implement  means— In  highest  quality 

of  workmanship,  m.torl.l.,  and  latest  im¬ 
provements. 

“Deere”  makes  are  Standard  of  the  World 
and  It  Will  pay  you  tb  keep  posted  about 
them.  Write  us  now  so  we  can  send  you  our 
book  about  our  new  1908  Hay  Loader. 

Greatest  Time  Saver 
-Greatest  Capacity 

Greatest  time  saver  in  haying  time  that 
you  could  own— most  durable  In  construction 
and  materials— has  the  latest  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  exclusive  principles  applied  to  loading 
hay.  Thoroughly  tested  out  and  proven  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  by  the  best  farmers  and 
hay  growers.  . . 

The  only  loader  that  successfully  handles 
the  lightest  swath  or  heaviest  windrow.  Is 
also  the 

Lightest  Draft 

Don’t  think  of  buying  an  old  type  “Scratch 
Bar”  hay  loader.  They  are  much  heavier 
draft  and  jam  and  crush  and  lnjuro  good 
bay.  The  Deere  handles  alfalfa  or  ripe  clover 
for  seed,  perfectly.  ,  _ 

Write  us  for— “All  About  How  toMake  Hay 
Most  Prolltably In  our  New 
Deere  Hay  Loader  Book  No.  126. 


Deeps  & 

Mans  up  Go • 

Moline ,  III . 


.vfc-.-i-  . 


MILK  ROUTE  TO  LET 

Claranet  Farm  stocked  with  Jerseys  and  well 
equipped,  adjoining  borough  line  and  supplying 
principal  trade  of  Smetbport,  Pa., with  milk,  cream, 
and  ice  cream,  will  be  let  for  money  rent  or  on 
shares  to  capable,  honest  and  sober  man.  Refer¬ 
ences  must  be  llrst  class  Apply  10 

ELISHA  K.  KANE,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


HOMES  WANTED 


in  Catholic  Families  far 
Homeless  (  atholic  Boys 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16.  A  family  having  no 
young  children  of  their  own  can  do  a  great  service 
by  taking  such  a  boy  and  bestowing  on  him  their 
affectionate  care,  and  receiving  In  return  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  addition  to  their  family.  Address  PLAC¬ 
ING  OUT  BUREAU,  Somers  Centre,  New  York. 


CALF  SCOURS 


Cured  at  once  ■  I  No  failures, 

by  the  use  of  1  3  ■  Send  for  di¬ 

rections. 

Caledonia  Chemical  Co.,  Caledonia,  N .  Y. 


in  America,  on  famous  Columbus  Bug¬ 
gies — at  prices  that  save  you  big  money. 
Lowest  factory  prices  offered  by  anyone, 
shipped  on  one  month’s  approval,  2 
years’  guarantee.  Get  new  Iree  catalog. 
ColumbDS  Carriage  &  Ilarnesa  Co- 
8latlonC88  Columbus,  O. 


V-m..  ■ 


For  Barn  or  Stack 
With  Fork  or  Sling 

[Offer  every  conven- 
any  carrier 


ence 


of 


Send  a  Postal  To-Day 
for  Free  Catalogue. 


I  made  and  excel  all  others  in  easy 
draft  and  continued  service. 

Result  of  40  Years’  Experience 

Many  different  styles  adapted  for 
every  requirement.  Saves  labor, 
repairs,  and  holds  the  load  at  any 
point. 

The  Ricker  Mfg.  Co.,  Mei.™,8  n.  sy*: 

WESTERN  CANADA 

More  Big  Crops  in  1908 

60.000  settlers  from  the  United 
States  in  1908.  New  Districts  opuuod 
for  settlement  320  acres  of  land 
to  EACH  SETTLER— 160  free 
IioiueHtead  and  160  acres 
at  only  per  acre. 

“A  vast,  rich  country  and  a  con¬ 
tented,  prosperous  people.**  Ex¬ 
tract  from  correspondence  of  a 
Kansas  Editor,  whoso  visit  to 
AVostcrn  Canada  in  August,  1908, 
was  an  inspiration. 

Many  havo  paid  the  entire  cost 
of  their  farms  and  had  a  balance  of  from  $10 
to  $20  per  aero  as  a  result  of  ono  crop 
Spring  and  Winter  Wheat.,  Oats, 
Barley,  Flax  and  Peas  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops,  while  the  wild  grasses  bring 
to  perfection  the  best  cattle  that  havo  over 
boon  sold  on  tho  Chicago  market. 

Splendid  Climate,  Schools  and 
Churches  in  all  localities.  Hallways 
touch  most  of  the  settled  districts, 
and  prices  for  produce  are  always 
good.  Lands  may  also  bo  purchased  from 
Kailway  and  Land  Companies. 

For  pamphlets,  maps  and  information  re¬ 
garding  low  Railwav  Rates,  apply  to  Sup*t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Cun.,  or  to  the 
authorised  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  C.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent.  Koom  30,  Syracuse  Hank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  BEST  BUGGY  OFFER 


Our  Aim  is 

Your  Personal  Comfort 

The  great  daily  Los  Angeles  Limited  from 
Chicago  via  tho 

Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
Union  Pacific 
and  Salt  Lake  Route 

is  famous  for  its  appointments.  Electric 
lights,  books,  magazines  and  polite  personal 
service  while  en  route.  Enjoy  your  journey. 
Take  the 

Los  Angeles 
Limited 

Electric  Lighted 

Inquire  of 

J.  B.  IJeFIlIKST,  -O.  E.  A., 

287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IN  SUNNY  VIRGINIA 


1.00  BUYS  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  HOME 


$1 

and  40  acres  of  best  fruit  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming  land,  including  good  barn,  corncrib,  tool 
shed  and  chicken  house,  all  new.  Rich  soil,  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  good  markets,  abundant  water,  excellent  neigh¬ 
bors  and  best  schools. 

OTHER  LANDS  $10.  PER  ACRE  &  UP. 

Cheap  Excursions  Twice  a  Month. 

Sit  right  down  and  write  for  beautiful  illustrated 
booklet,  list  of  farms,  etc.,  to 

H  .  LaBAUME,  Agrl.  and  Indl.  Agt. 
Dept.  M  Q  Norfolk  &  Western  F.y.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Special  Offer 


on 


3, 4  &  5  H.P.  Gasoline  Engines 

Packingless,  and 
above  4  H.  P., 

self-starting.  1 4 
years  on  the 
market.  We  build  all  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger&Bro.  Co. 

YVrightsville,  Pa. 


BETTER^  THAMT/RS7£ 

There  are,  what  the  rubber  boot  maker  calls,  "firsts  and  seconds.  ’  ’  Formerly, 
*’hrsis”were  the  bestthat  could  be  made,  and  ’’seconds''were  “firsts” 

IHaiii  v  \  with  flaws  in  them.  Nowadays,  “firsts”  only  mean,  best  workmanship— 
t  hauk  yZ  km  not  best  rubber.  Price  competition  started  the  use  of  rcmelted '  'old  junk 
s  .'rubber.  “BUFFALO  BRAND”  rubber  boots  are  made  omy  ol  lively  pure! 
j'jof^^'Para  rubber — that’swhytliey  wear  better  and  longer  than  others.  Therefore, the 
.  S?  workmanship  with  the  best  (Para)  rubber  lias  made  Buflalo  Brand  known 

"Better  than  Firsts.”  I-ook  for  yellow  label.  Insist  on  your  dealer 
telling  you  ail  be  knows  about  these  rubber  boots— INSIST. 

W.  H.  WALKER  &  CO..  77-83  So.  Pearl  Si..  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBAR 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

On  looking  up  my  receipt,  I  find  that  the 
agent,  whom  I  requested  to  discontinue  mv 
subscription  to  “The  Country  Gentleman” 
and  renew  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
gave  me  a  receipt  for  that  paper  and  al¬ 
lowed  yours  to  run.  This  man,  A.  II. 
Phelps,  represented  himself  to  tac  as  acting 
for  both  these  papers.  g.  f.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Under  date  of  January  25,  1909,  I 

ordered  the  renewal  of  my  subscription  to 
your  paper  through  A.  ii.  Phelps,  Clinton 
Conn.,  along  with  several  other  periodicals. 
As  all  the  other  papers  and  magazines  have 
been  renewed,  I  ask  you  to  look  the  matter 
up.  I  do  not  want  to  miss  any  numbers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  also  want  “Nell 
Beverly,  Farmer.”  r.  b.  p. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  letters  indicate  samples  of 
the  annoyance,  wilful  confusion  and 
trickery  that  we  have  suffered  in  silence 
for  some  two  years  from  this  agent 
and  the  publishers  who  employ  him. 
We  might  endure  it  longer,  if  it  an¬ 
noyed  us  alone,  but  we  can  no  longer 
permit  the  annoyances  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  have  made  repeated  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  publishers  of  “The  Country 
Gentleman”  to  instruct  their  agent  to 
discontinue  practices  of  this  kind,  but 
they  refuse  to  do  so.  We  have  been 
equally  unsuccessful  in  efforts  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  avoid  the  apparently  wil¬ 
ful  confusion  of  orders  that  come  to 
•them  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  have  also 
asked  them  not  to  accept  orders  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  at  all,  but  this  request 
they  ignore.  _  They  still  represent  them¬ 
self  as  having  authority  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  some¬ 
times  they  reach  us  through  some  other 
agent,  and  sometimes,  as  in  one  of  the 
above  cases,  not  at  all.  We  now  and 
hereby  notify  farmers  that  subscriptions 
or  instructions  of  any  kind,  will  not 
be  accepted  through  “The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman”  or  any  of  its  agents.  Mr.  Phelps 
has  previously  been  forbidden  to  rep¬ 
resent  himself  as  agent  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  he  has  been  publicly  re¬ 
pudiated  by  other  publishers. 

In  reply  to  a  farmer  who  cancelled 
an  order  with  L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  they  write  him  thus : 

We  would  just  like  you  to  drop  a  line 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker  stating  that 
you  placed  an  order  with  one  of  our  agents 
for  seed,  and  ask  them  to  let  you  know  if 
it  will  be  In  si  for  you  to  countermand  your 
order,  because  you  have  bought  some  of 
our  Great  Dane  oats.  Enclose  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  reply  and  then 
kindly  forward  us  their  reply,  using  the 
stamped  envelope  we  enclose  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Messrs.  Gunson  &  Co.  must  have  a 
high  opinion  of  the  farmer  if  they  think 
they  can  induce  him  to  go  into  a  con¬ 
spiracy  with  them  to  betray  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  friends.  Needless  to 
say,  the  farmer  did  not  appreciate  the 
compliment  and  sent  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
whole  correspondence  just  as  he  should 
do.  If  Messrs.  Gunson  &  Co.  want  the 
opinion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  and  ask  for  it  manfully  they  can 
have  it.  If  they  prefer  to  try  to  get 
it  by  trying  to  induce  farmers  to  betray 
its  friendship  and  confidence,  we  have 
no  objection  to  their  making  the  at¬ 
tempt,  but  we  volunteer  the  suggestion 
that  we  look  for  them  to  be  disappointed 
with  the  result.  If  ever  a  paper  had 
the  friendship  ard  loyal  support  of  its 
subscribers  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  that  paper, 
and  we  doubt  if  Messrs.  Gunson  &  Co. 
will  win  their  friendship  and  patronage 
by  attempting  .to  discredit  it. 

Here  is  another  paragraph  from  the 
same  letter : 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  people  want  $7 
for  an  inch  of  space  for  each  issue  of  their 
paper,  where  people  want  to  use  space  for 
advertising,  and  if  we  don’t  care  to  do 
business  with  them  on  this  basis,  and  pre¬ 
fer  to  continue  to  sell  through  salesmen, 
that  is  our  business,  don’t  you  think  so? 

L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co.  never  saw  enough 
money — not  to  say  possessed  it — to  buy 
an  inch  space  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  the 
seed  propositions  they  are  now  put¬ 
ting  out,  and  we  assume  they  knew  that 
when  they  wrote  the  above  paragraph. 
When  a  farmer  is  obliged  to  agree  not 
to  sell  the  first  year’s  product  for  less 
than  $1  a  bushel  he  naturally  gets  the 
impression  that  his  crop  is  to  bring  him 
a  good  profit,  and  he  will  probably 
pay  $2.50  a  bushel  for  the  seed  more 
readily  than  he  would  if  he  were  not 
obliged  to  make  the  agreement.  If  it 
had  no  other  object  but  the  clinching 
of  the  sale  of  seed  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  card  for  the  agent  and  the  firm. 

_  Usually,  when  a  responsible  and  re¬ 
liable  seed  house  has  a  new  seed  of 
value  to  offer  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  tell  us  who  originated  it,  where 
the  seed  was  grown,  and  give  us  records 
of  its  production  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  where  it  has  been  sent 
and  grown  for  trial.  We  have  told 
Messrs.  Gunson  &  Co.  that  if  they 
would  furnish  this  information  of  their 


Great  Dane  and  prove  that  they  have 
a  new  and  valuable  variety,  we  would 
publish  all  the  facts  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  publicity.  The  offer  is 
yet  open.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  author¬ 
ity  on  its  own  account  to  demand  this 
information.  The  farmer  who  is  re¬ 
quested  to  buy  the  seed  has  the  author¬ 
ity  and  the  right  to  demand  it,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  advising  farmers 
to  insist  on  having  the  information  be¬ 
fore  buying  the  seed  at  $2.50  a  bushel, 
or  at  any  unusual  price. 

The  Egg  Producers  Co.,  1249  Bed¬ 
ford  Avtfnue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  received 
56  dozen  eggs  March  6  from  a  New 
York  State  producer,  and  reported  four 
dozen  broken.  The  firm  allowed  20 
cents  per  dozen  less  charges  for  the 
balance.  February  27  the  firm  received 
30  dozen  from  another  State  producer 
and  reported  four  dozen  broken.  The 
firm  allowed  24  cents  per  dozen  less 
charges  for  the  balance  of  these.  On 
March  1  the  firm  received  150  dozen 
from  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  and  re¬ 
ported  26  dozen  broken ;  allowed  20 
cents  per  dozen  for  the  balance  of 
these,  less  express  and  commission.  We 
have  demanded  that  they  furnish  ex¬ 
press  receipts  showing  that  the  eggs 
were  broken  when  received,  but  they 
have  not  been  furnished.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  trace  eggs  beyond 
the  distributor,  and,  consequently,  we 
are  not  able  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  price  was  a  fair  one  for  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  eggs,  but  the  shippers  say  the 
eggs  were  of  prime  quality.  The  price 
returned  was  not  up  to  the  best  quota¬ 
tions  for  the  time.  The  Egg  Producers 
Co.  is  certainly  unfortunate  in  the 
amount  of  broken  eggs  received.  In 
short,  there  is  so  much  of  it  that  the 
receipt  of  broken  eggs  seems  to  be 
almost  a  habit  with  them.  Since  they 
refuse  to  show  express  receipts  for 
broken  eggs  when  delivered  to  them, 
shippers  will  probably  look  for  a  house 
that  will  do  so  in  the  future. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
Hotel  Royalton,  44  West  44th  street,  New 
York  City?  Is  it  a  good  reliable  place  for 
a  man  to  ship  eggs?  r.  f.  r. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  bachelor’s  hotel,  operated 
on  lease  by  one  Henry  W.  Merrill 
He  has  no  commercial  rating,  and  his 
manager  replied  to  our  inquiry  that  he 
never  made  financial  statements  or  gave 
references,  and  refused  to  deal  with 
those  who  demanded  one  or  the  other 
Under  the  circumstances  we  would  not 
take  the  responsibility  to  •  advise  credit 
shipments.  We  incline  to  caution  where 
the  rating  is  unknown  and  reference 
refused. 

I  received  chock  for  the  case  of  eggs 
shipped  February  16,  thanks  to  you.  I  will 
try  to  get  you  some  trial  subscribers  for 
your  kindness  in  the  matter.  b.  c. 

New  York. 

This  was  simply  a  delay  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  commission  house  in  making  re¬ 
turns  for  a  shipment.  We  believe  it 
would  have  been  made  ultimately  with¬ 
out  any  work  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
it  was  sent  promptly  at  our  request. 

I  have  received  the  check  of  $3.70  from 
the  Chicago  house  which  I  wrote  you  about 
several  days  ago.  d.  m.  b. 

West  Virginia. 

The  above  was  a  prompt  adjustment 
oi  a  matter  with  a  perfectly  respon¬ 
sible  house  which  had  been  hanging  fire 
since  August  last.  It  was  simply  a 
case  of  securing  a  duplicate  of  a  lost 
check.  Usually  a  matter  of  the  kind 
ought  to  be  adjusted  without  the  in¬ 
terference  of  a  third  party;  but  when- 
personal  efforts  fail,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  help  out  its  patrons 
and  its  friends. 

I  received  check  from  Thomas  Bingham 
about  two  weeks  ago  but  neglected  to  write 
you  as  I  should  have  done.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  trouble  in  doing  what 
you  could  for  me.  shipper. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  case  where  the  express 
company  insisted  that  the  shipment  was 
delivered  and  the  consignee  disputed  the 
delivery  of  it.  Usually,  in  sue’  cases 
the  farmer  is  helpless.  After  more  than 
two  months’  constant  hammering  at  it, 
the  settlement  was  made  by  the  dealer 
direct  to  the  farmer.  Not  knowing 
the  settlement  had  been  made  we  kept 
right  on  until  the  express  company  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  check  had  been  sent.  We 
were  at  first  a  bit  inclined  to  scold  the 
farmer  for  not  advising  us  promptly 
in  order  to  save  us  the  time  and  trouble 
of  following  it  up,  and  also  save  us 
the  embarrassment  of  gening  informa¬ 
tion  about  our  own  clients  from  the 
enemy.  But  when  we  remember  that 
we  sometimes  overlook  or  neglect  a 
matter,  ourselves,  we  held  up  the  scold. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  prompt 
•advice  be  sent  us  in  such  cases,  and 
we  refer  to  it  here  because  it  is  too 
often  neglected.  j.  j.  d. 


March  27, 


125  Egg  Incubator 
and  Brooder  *}pJ£  9IU 


If  ordered  together  we 
send  both  for  #10 

^Vand  pay  freight.  Well 
le,  hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
ble  wans,  double  glass  doors, 
ee  catalog  describes  them, 
sconsin  Incubator  Co., 
z  80,  Racine,  Wis. 


’09  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

.  Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
Methods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Rook,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs." 
YMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
5  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


CHARCOAL  FOR  POULTRY- 


-Our  free  booklet  ex- 

- - plains  fully  how  to 

get  better  result  from  your  poultry,  by  feeding  Indian 
valuable. 


Brand  Charcoal.  Very 


Write  to-da 


ay. 

THOMAS  BROS.  CO.,  325  Allen  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 

THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  the  right  kind) 

Our  big.  vigorous.  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care.  Our  Eggs 
hatch  strong  chicks  that  live  and  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

DO  Per  Cent.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

250  acres  of  fertileland  devoted  to  S.C.W. Leghorns. 


Bl'FF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Red,  Mottled  A  neon  a  KggR,  90c.  per  16,  $1.60  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  I9(|9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  36  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yanis, Marietta, Pa* 

20  varieties. 
Catalogue. 
Quakertown,  Pa. 


S 


TAY  WHITE  WYANIIOTTKS— Guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  and  eggs  75  per  cent  fertile.  15  $1.00,  100  $5.00. 
W.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  Laceyvilie,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  80  Per  Cent  Fertile. 

S.  O.  White  Leghorn  Eggs,  15  for  $2.00. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Box  D,  IONA,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  Specials. 

Elegant  Cockerels,  $3.00  to  $5.00  each. 
White  Leghorn  Pullets,  §1.40  each 
for  orders  received  before  March  30th. 
Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yard,  R.24,  Athens,  Pa. 


OH  BIG  BARRED  nTS>  1ft  OF  GOWELL’S 
‘lUP.ROCKCKLS"“t/  200-EGG  STRAIN 

SUJ .90  and  1S3.00.  Eggs  in  any  number  from  free 
range  stock.  The  oldest  flock  in  the  world. 

W.  A.  SHERMAN,  -  -  Vienna,  Va. 

Shipping  point,  Washington,  D.  C. 


American  Pet  Stock  Company,  Collins,  O. 

All  varieties  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Dogs. 
Stock  always  for  sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching  a  Spec¬ 
ialty.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Cockerels  of  all  Varieties. 


Toulouse  end  White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs  30  cents  each.  R.  I. 

Red,  White,  Wyandotte,  Buff  and  lilark  Orpington,  Silver 
Gray  Dorking,  $1.50  for  15.  ZELL  A  WILSON,  ChandlervIIle,  0. 


Fnr  QqIo  Pure  Bred  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs. 
lUI  OdlC  Stamp.  MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER,  Rodman,  N.Y. 


Gi  ant  strain  bronze  titrkey  eggs 

-$3.00  per  10.  R.  C.  It.  I.  Red  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  ShropshireSheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  For  Sale. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens  and 
eggs  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Satis¬ 
faction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  11.  1,  Belleville,  Pa. 


LARGE,  STRONG,  FARM  RAISED  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerels,  especially  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  uti'ity  purposes,  $3.50;  fancy  breeders $5  each. 
Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Box  411,  Waltham,  Mass. 


GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD  Pure  Buff  Rock  Eggs 
0  for  hatching.  75c.  per  setting,  $1.00  per  hundred. 
Stock  farm  raised.  Satisfaction  Guraanteed.  Address 
HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fail-mount,  N.  J. 


PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— Barred  Rocks,  White 
W.vandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  both  combs;  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  single  combs;  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas:  eggs,  $1.00,  15,  $5.00,  100.  Address 

F.  M. PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  for  hatching,  great 
laying  strain.  Pen  headed  by  a  Blue  Ribbon 
Cockerel.  $1.U0  per  setting  of  13.  Address 

G.  H, CARRIER,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


WD  D  DP  I/O— Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

•  r  i  nuliKo  Pullets,  $2.oo  to  $3,“"  " 


18  and  $3.00  per  15. 
$1.00  per  13. 


,  »  .00;  Eggs  $1.00  per 

Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Eggs 
M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


S.  and  R,  C,  R.  i,  REDS-  $1.50  per  setting! 

ORCHARD  HOME  FARM,  Kinderbook,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Strain  White  Wyandotte* — Eggs  for  hatching 
75c.  per  15.  $1.00  per  100.  Free  range.  FRANK  M. 
BRIWA,  141  Warren  St.,  Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WAN  ALSTYNE  S  S.  &  R.C.R.I.  REDS. — Eggs  for  hatching 
»  $6  and  $8  per  100 :  $1.50  and  $2  per  setting.  Breeding 
ckls.  $2  to  $5.  Ed w. Van  Alstyne  &  Son. Kinderbook. N.Y. 


S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS_vfrtt/°(o““rrtiSf: 

CHAS.  J.  LISK.  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


DAVES  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

•-M  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  $5.00  per  100';  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  per  13;  $10  per  100.  Circular. 
DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


s 


C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  CHEAP. 

Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Protect  Your  Chicks 

They  have  the  snug, 
warm,  dry  quarters  in 
this  Sanitary  Brood  Coop 
that  keeps  off  the  dreaded 
roup  and  makes  them 

Safe  from  Rats, 
Mink,  Weasel,  Lice 
■  11  and  Mites 

All  galvanized  iron  and  steel.  No  other 
brooder  anything  like  it.  Exclusive  pattern 
made  and  sold  only  by  us.  Adds  100  per  cent 
to  profits,  keeps  down  cost  and  expense  of 
poultry  raising.  Shipped  knock-down.  Easily 
stored. 

Write  for  free  circular  today. 

De«  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  260  Third  St.,  DesMoines,  la. 


Buys 

the  Best 

140-Egg 

Irvcvibu.tor  ever  Ma.de 
Freight  Prenaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank:  nursery, self-regu- 
„  -  ,  lating.  Best  140-chlck  hot-water 

Brooder.  84.60.  Ordered  together  811.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  No  machines  at  any  price  are  better. 
Write  for  book  today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting! 
JjJahg^RjMncubaio^Coj^^ox^^^^tacmo^Wla. 


[  We  ship 

quick 
from  St. 
Paul,Buf- 
I  falo,  Kansas 
)  City  or  Racine 


Buffalo,  Kansas 
City  or  Racine 


Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 

Just  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  brings  prices  on  all  sizes 
of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators 

and  Brooders  —  guaranteed  to 
hatch  highest  percentage  of  eggs.  , 

Liberal  Free  Trial  Plan.  Best  | 

Incubator  Proposition  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Company,  Box  87'.  Racine, Wi*. 

AKA-SHEL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 

Bright,  sharp,  shining.  Increase  digestion. 
Makes  bone  and  egg-shell.  Ask  dealer  or 
send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars. 
Order  today.  Booklet ‘‘Hen  Dyspepsia” 
and  sample  of  maka-shel  FREE  on  request. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J,  New  Brunswick.  N.  ,1. 


Pulls  stump  Vfeetdlam.  Only  Steel 
Stump  Puller  Factory  In  the  world 
making  their  own  Steel  Castings. 
Guaranteed  for  500  h.  p.  strain. 
^  Catalogue  and  discounts.  Address. 

ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  CO.,  -  Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 

H.MacKELLER’s  Sons  Co.,Peekskill,N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  PEKIN  DUCKS. 


We  are  breeders  of  Single 
and  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  White  Wy- 
andottes;  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  UU 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  10(1.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock,  $1.50  per  setting,  $0.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Pekins,  $1.50  for  10,  $8.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10.000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  lor  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


fl FI  FR  YFAfK  °f  experimenting,  I  am  firmly  of 
ni  i  lii  i  lhiio  the  opinion  that  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  fowl  is  the  best  for  dual-purpose,  eggs 
and  meat.  By  mating  and  crossing  I  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  stock  that  are  really  handsome.  Rose 
comb  only.  Send  me  $2.00  for  15  eggs. 

RYERSON  W.  JENNINGS,  Cresco,  Penna. 


U/HITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS-  Pure  Fishel  Strain.  Kggs  from 
II  tested  layers  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100  (five  dollars).  75  per  cent, 
fertility  guaranteed.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  l’enn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

List  he  Sent  on  Request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$o.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15.  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  tree.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

RFD  RARY  Chicks  15c  each,  $15  per  100.  Book 
Jr  r  .  1  orders  now.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 

Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock,  eggs.  Cornish  Farms,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  forHatching  from  700  mature  birds.  Bred  for 
vigor  ana  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  DICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— White  Wyandotte  Eggs  to  batch. 
Prices— $1  25  per  15,  $2.50  per  50,  $5.00  per  100. 

E.  F  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


W 


RIGHT’S 

Eggs  $4.00 


White  Wyandotte  Winners— 

)er  lOOj  Baby  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 


h,ggs  $4.uu  per  iUO:  Baby  Clucks  $10.00  per  IUI 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  $tl.00  per  lli,  $3.00  per  40.  From  Thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Reds,  Leghorns,  S.  Ham- 
urgs.  14  varieties.  Catalogue.  8.  K.  MOHR,  Ooopersbu rg,  Fa. 


A(\  BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY — Eggs  or  stock, 
i  U  Write  your  wants.  T  will  save  you  money.  Big  cata¬ 
log  10c.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  A,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


If  You  Keep  Poultry  For  Profit 

KEEP  THE  BEST 

Buy  your  stock  of 

S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Box  2  B,  Yardley,  Pa. 


THEY  HAVE  BRED 


UTILITY  BIRDS 


FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 


Their  efforts  have  crowned  them  with 

SUCCESS 

Write-  for  their  1909  Booklet.  It  is  sent  free. 
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FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

• 

Spitz . 

4.60 

@  6,00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

,  4.00 

fa)  5.50 

pk. 

.50® 

.75 

Greening . . 

.  3.50 

@  5.00 

Spy . 

@  5.50 

Ben  Davis . . 

.  2.25 

@  4.50 

Russet . . 

.  2.50 

@  4.00 

Western,  bn.  box... 

.  2.00 

@  3.60 

doz. 

.50®  .10 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

.10.00 

@10.50 

qt. 

.15® 

.20 

Jersev,  bbl . 

.  8.00 

@  9.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate... 

.  2.00 

@  2.25 

Strawberries, 

Florida,  qt . 

.  .25 

@  .50 

■50@ 

.60 

Oranges, 

3.00 

(a)  4.50 

doz. 

.50® 

.75 

California,  fey.  box. 

.  3.50 

@  3.75 

doz. 

.50® 

.75 

California,  choice.. 

.  3.00 

fa)  8.25 

doz. 

.40® 

.50 

Grape  Fruit, 

Florida,  fey.  box. . . 

.  2.60 

@  3.00 

each 

15.® 

.20 

Florida,  choice . 

.  1.50 

@  2.00 

each 

.08® 

.10 

VEGETABLES 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 


Silo  for  Seven  Cows. 


Potatoes, 

Wholesale 

Retail 

348 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

6.00 

@  7.00 

qt. 

.15 

349 

St  ate.  180  lbs . 

2.25 

@  2.75 

bu. 

1.25 

350 

Maine.  165  lbs . 

2.35 

@  2.75 

bu. 

1.25 

351 

Foreign,  105  lbs . 

1.75 

@  2.10 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes.bu.bkt. 

,  .75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.30@  .50 

Asparagus,  fey.  green 

doz . 

9.00 

@10  00 

Com.  to  good . . . 

3.00 

@  7.00 

326 

Beets,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

K  Pk- 

.10 

344 

Carrots,  bbl .  . 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

344 

Cabbage,  ton . 

40.00 

®45.00 

head 

.10®  .12 
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New,  bbl.  crate .  1.50  @  2.25 

Celery,  doz . 15  @  .50 

Lettuce,  Southern. bbt.  1.50  @  2.50 
Onions, 

Conn.  Wtiite  bbl....  3.00  @5.00 

Conn.  Yellow .  1.75  @  2.25 

Conn.  Red .  1.50  @  2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag .  1.26  @  1.50 

Peas, 

Southern,  }4  bbl.bkt.  2.00  @  5.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Parsley,  100  bunches..  1.50  @  2.00 
Peppers  S’n.,  carrier..  1.00  @  2.00 
Romaine, 

Southern,  bkt . 75  fa)  1.60 

Radishes,  bkt .  1.50  @  1.75 

String  Beans, 

Southern,  %  bbl.  bkt.  2.00  @  4.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 75  @  1.50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  1  00  @  1.50 
Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

White,  bbl . 50  @  1.00 

Tomatoes. 

Florida,20  qt.  carrier.  1 .00  @  2.60 


bch. 

each 

qt. 

qt. 


H  pk. 
a  pk. 
bch. 


head 

bch. 

qt. 

pk. 


each 
M  pk. 


,10@  .20 

.05®  .10 

15 

.10 


.75®  1.00 
.15 
.05 


.10 

.05 

.20 

.25 


.05 

.15 
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342 

342 

343 
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V> uuuiii  UUTo s 

Fancy,  doz . 

1.00 

@ 

1.25 

each 

.10 

No.  1,  doz . 

.60 

@ 

90 

each 

•08@ 

.10 

No.  2.  box . 

2.00 

@ 

4.60 

each 

•05@ 

.06 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

.50 

la) 

.75 

eacb 

.10® 

.12 

M ushrooms,  lb. . .  . .... 

.20 

® 

.45 

.75@1.00 

Mint,  dozen  bunches.. 

.40 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

2.50 

@ 

3.60 

bch. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.05 

@ 

.15 

lb. 

.20® 

.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  lb.  . 

.22 

@ 

.23 

lb. 

.24® 

.25 

Fair  to  Good . 

.17 

® 

.20 

.20® 

.22 

Capons,  best . 

.26 

@ 

.28 

.30® 

.32 

Common  to  good . 

.19 

@ 

.24 

.  25® 

.28 

Chickens,  best .  . 

.23 

@ 

.24 

.25® 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

® 

.20 

23@ 

.25 

Common  Hun . 

.12 

® 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

Fowls . . . 

.12 

® 

.15 

■  15@ 

.18 

Ducks . 

.11 

® 

.15 

•15@ 

.18 

Geese . 

.10 

@ 

.12 

.16® 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

@  4.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 
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Calves,  best,  10 . 

.10 

@ 

.12 

Common  to  Good.... 

.07 

® 

.09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head. 

4.00 

@ 

7.00 

Pork . 

.05 

® 

.09 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs.. 

5.30 

@ 

6.45 

fa) 

5.00 

Bulls . 

4.00 

@ 

5.00 

Cows . 

2.00 

@ 

4.60 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

100  lbs . 

8.00 

@10.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

5.00 

@ 

9.00 

Culls . 

.  2.50 

fa) 

4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.50 

@ 

4.00 

Lambs . 

.  7.00 

© 

8.00 

Hogs .  . 

.  6.50 

@ 

7.00 

G  RAIN 

MARKETS 


I’r'ccs  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
March  19,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


1.25 

1.20 

1.12 

•7ti 

.60 

.88 

.75 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

..  .30 

@ 

,31 

•33@ 

.36 

Good  to  Choice. . . . 

.  .  .26 

® 

.29 

30® 

.32 

Lower  Grades  . 

.24 

25@ 

.29 

Storage . 

, . .  .23 

® 

.29 

Stale  Dairy,  best. . . . 

...  .24 

® 

.26 

.26® 

.28 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .20 

@ 

.23 

.24® 

.26 

Factory . 

...  .18 

© 

.21 

•23@ 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .17 

@ 

.19 

CHEESE 

Fail  Cream,  best _ 

. . .  .15 

@ 

.16 

.20@ 

.22 

Common  to  Good.. 

, . .  .12 

@ 

.14 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

@ 

.09 

.10® 

.13 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.71  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  314  cents  to 
shippers  in  tbe26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


Mixed  Colors,  best. 
Common  to  Good. 


Marrow,  bu . 

Medium . 

Pea . . 

Red  Kidney .  2.20 

White  Kidney . 2.40 

Yellow  Eye . 3.25 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 13  @ 

Common  to  Good . 11  @ 

Olds . .  @ 

German  Crop,  1908  . 23  @ 


Wheat,  No.  1.  North’n 

Duluth,  bu . 

No.  2,  Red . 

No.  1,  Macaroni - - 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .72 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .53 

Rye . 85 

Barley . 72 

FEED 

Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 27.00  ®29.00 

Middlings . 28.00  @31.00 

Red  Dog .  31.50 

Linseed  Meal . 33.00  @34.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  lees. 

Hay,  No.  1,  tor . 15.50 

No.  2 . 14.00 

No.  3 . 12.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00 

Clover . 11 .00 

Marsh . 0.00 

Straw,  Rye . 18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Best  Creamery . 28® 

Fair  to  Good . 26® 

Eggs,  Fancy  . 23® 

Good  to  Choice . 19@ 

Lower  Grades . 10@ 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  5.00@ 

Common  to  Good  . ..' .  3.00® 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00@ 

Strawberries,  quart . 25® 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag .  1.60® 

Sweet  Potatoes,  )4  bbl .  1.00® 

Onions,  bush . 75® 

Lettuce,  box .  50® 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  1.50® 

Squash,  bbl . 50® 


@16.00 
@15.00 
@13.00 
@15.00 
@12.00 
©  8.00 
@20.00 
@10.00 


.18®  25 
•15@  .17 

.12®  .15 


lb.,  .18®  .25 


'1 


1LADIOLUS"' 
BULB LETS 

200  for  25c 

Do  you  love  flowers?  I  do  and 
I  wanteveryonetohaveplenty. 
My  special  hobby  is  the  Gladi¬ 
olus,  and  I  have  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the 
world.  I  have  nearly  1,000 
varities,  many  of  them  6 
inches  across — every  color 
of  the  rainbow — will  grow 
anywhere. 

Just  for  a  Starter 

Send  me  25c  and  I  will  mail 
you  200  bulblets  of  my 
finest  varities  (1,000  for 
$1.00)  postpaid,  with  full 
cultural  instructions.  Some 
will  bloom  this  year,  and 
all  will  make  large  bulbs 
which  will  bloom  and  mul¬ 
tiply  next  year.  Large 
bulbs  ready  to  bloom,  30c 
per  dozen.  Rare  varieties 
more. 

Field’s  Seed  Book  Free 

I  wrote  it  myself— 20  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  it— just  what  you  want 
to  know  about  flowers,  farm  and 
garden  seeds.  Tells  how  I  test 
and  guarantee  them  to  make  good. 
Write  today  before  the  bulbs  a  ud 
books  are  gone. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


m 


EVERY  HOME 


should  be  adorned  with 
Pulms  and  other  leaf  and 
flowering  plants.  We  have  44 
zreenhouses  full.  Also  have 
hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENT¬ 
AL  TREES.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  Vines,  Rulbs,  small 
size  Shrubs  and  Trees 
mailed  postpaid.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Immense  stock  of  SUPERB 
CANN  AS,  the  queen  of  bed¬ 
ding  plants.  Direct  deal  will  save  you  money  and 
insure  you  the  best.  Elegant  168-page  Catalog  FREE. 
65  yeurs.  44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box  188  Painesville,  0. 


12  FRUIT  TREES 

Value  $1.90  for  98c 

1  Roosevelt,  2  Lombard.  1 
Bradshaw  Plum;  1  Mont¬ 
morency,!  Windsor  Cherry; 

_ 1  Niagara,  1  Elberta  Peach: 

1  Baldwin,  1  Dutchess  Apple;  1  Orange  Quince  and 
1  Bartlett  Pear.  All  trees  first  class,  4  feet  high. 

12  Trees  For  98  Cents.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants 
for  wholesale  prices  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Jltl.OSKV  I1KOS.  &  WEI.I.S,  Hal  16  l)»n.'ille,  V  V. 


Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses  and  Plants  of  all  kinds  at 
CALL’S  NURSERIES,  PERRY,  O. 
Call  deals  direct  with  his  customers  and 
thousands  of  the  best  fruft-growers  are 
his  customers.  Write  him  for  Price 
List. 


IMPERIAL 

Pulverizer 


CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  ROLLER 
Leads  Them  All ! 


2814 

.27 

.25 

.20 

.18 

6.00 

4.50 

3.60 

.40 

1.70 

1.25 

.90 

.60 

2.00 

.60 


choufarsThe  Peterson  Mfg.  Co.  «£"«’ 


INSURABLE 

INCUBATORS 


In  addition  to  being  recognized  as  the  World’s  Rest 
Hatcher  of  stronger  chicks  than  anv  other, 

CYPHERS  FIRE-PROOFED,  INSURABLE  INCUBATOR 

for  1909  Bears  the  Insurance  Label  without  which  you  cannot  get  inaur- 
ancoonyour  buildings.  Take  no  Risks.  Buy  no  machine  without  the 
label.  Our  21‘2-page  Free  Book  tells  all  about  it.  Write  today. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COM PANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Boston, Mass. ;  New  York  City;  Chicago. IU.;Kansas  City,Mo.;Oakland,Cal. 


qt. 

.07® 

.12 

EGGS 

.  .22 

®  .23 

.25® 

.28 

l.  .20 

@  .21 

.23© 

.25 

..  .19 

@  .20 

.21® 

.23 

,.  .16 

®  .18 

-17@ 

.20 

..  .18  ®  .19 

BEANS 

■20@ 

.21 

.  2.40 

@  2.50 
2.40 

qt. 

.12 

.  2.20 

<§  2.30 
fa)  2.45 

qt. 

.10 

..  2.40 

@  2.65 
@  3.40 

qt. 

.16 

PLEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com¬ 
mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1S38.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay 
Apples,  etc. 


365 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  8.  2729  H.  C.,  Courage  P.  8.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195H.C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  BELTZHOOVER, 
Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  V. 


Brood  Mares  For  Sale ! 


I  have  six  pure  bred 
Registered  Percheron 
Brood  Mares,  all  in  foal;  also  3  Registered  Per¬ 
cheron  Stud  Colts,  1  and  2  yrs.  old.  Will  sell  cheap. 
Address  WILLIAM  PADEN,  Greenville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

The  Breed  that  Pays  is  the  Breed  that  Lays 

WINTER  EGGS 

Average  egg  yield  1st  Jan  ,  40  per  cent ,  Feb.  20th, 
65  to  70  per  cent.  700  breeders  and  layers.  Eggs 
$1.00  per  15,  $3.00  per  50,  $5.00  per  100. 

GEO.  FROST, 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Levanna,  N.Y. 


SINGLE  COM li  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS- 

Blne  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  10  and  15  cents  each. 
Dr.  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pennsylvania. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTHS-exclusively  trap-nested, 
bred  to  lay.  Eggs  from  best  pens$2  for  15;  incu¬ 
bator  eggs  $6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y; 


S 


O.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS.  30for$1.00. 
i  $3.00  per  100.  Good  stock.  Address 

H.  A.  THATCHER,  Perulaek.  Pa. 


O  —$5.00  per  100  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn- 
Jliarge,  up  to  date  stock;  exclusive 

farm  range. 


Extra  choice  matings,  $2.00  for  15. 
F.  U.  BU8HNELL.  Chatham,  N 


Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching— $2.00  for  15  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  K.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
8.  C.  White  and  Black  Leghorns,  American  Domi¬ 
niques  and  Anconas.  Also  all  varieties  of  orna¬ 
mental  birds  for  sale.  THE  OTSELIC  FAKM8, 
Whitney's  Point,  New  York. 

Poultry— Pigeons,  Pheasants,  Guinea  Fowl.  Pea 
Fowl.  Swan.  Also  eggs  for  hatching.  Writo  for 
prices.  THE  UNITED  CO.,  26  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Incubators— Brooders.  A  complete  line  of 
Poultry  and  Dog  supplies.  Write  for  catalogue. 
THE  UNITED  CO.,  26  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

I  n  beautiful  Post  Cards,  Raster,  Decoration  Day,  4th  I  U  - 
I  U  July,  Floral,  Birthday,  etc.  All  different;  appro-  I  U  u, 
prlate  wordings;  exquisite  colors  and  designs,  best  values,  With 
free  catalog.  Star  Post  Card  Co.,  13&  So.  Sth  St,  Fliiln.,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  position  as  General  Farm  Manager. 

by  a  man  with  twenty-three  years  of  practical 
experience,  who  fully  understands  taking  care  of 
and  developing  large  estates.  Best  of  reference. 
R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  187  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

FflR  SAI  F  CHEAP-CYPHERS  (Standard  and 
run  OHLL  New  Model),  Incubators  and  Brood¬ 
ers;  alsoimproved  champion  brooders;  all  complete 
and  good  as  new.  D.  K.  Hone,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 

WASHINGTON  Irrigated  Lands  that  grow  the  finest  apples 
and  peaches  In  the  world.  Fine  cllmnte.  Liberal  termB. 
References.  KUGFNE  MAXWELL,  Cnlmnn  Bldg., Seattle, Waeb. 

SEVERAL  hundred  acres  highly  improved  land 
located  near  Kelly  ton,  Alabama,  for  sale  or 
lease.  Mild,  healthy  climate.  EUGENE  MAX¬ 
WELL,  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash 


FflR  Q  A  |  C -NINETY-SEVEN  ACRES-Eight. 
rUri  OnLL  room  house,  two  barns,  granary- 
hog  house,  timber  and  fruit:  four  and  one-half 
miles  from  two  stntions  Price  $1,600,  one-balf 
cash.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y 


1^  jj  ACRES— half  cleared — $5  000;  10-room  dwell- 
113  ing  and  other  buildings  costing  price  of 
farm;  mild  climate,  good  roads,  easy  farming. 
Catalogue  free.  O.  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


TO  SHEEP  GROWERS. 

The  owner  of  a  farm  of  440  acres— 200  acres  tillable 
clay  land.  220  acres  well  watered  pasture  in  West- 
port  on  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.— desires  to  arrange 
with  a  farmer  having  sufficient  capital  to  provide 
500  sheep  and  to  care  for  them,  to  grow  sheep  on 
shares.  Ample  barn  room,  comfortable  farm  house. 
Term  of  contract,  5  years.  Unexceptionable  refer¬ 
ences  given  and  required.  Address. 

WM.  1).  MARKS.  Westport,  N.  Y. 

Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Hutter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  56  ACRES—  a  mile  to  R.  R.  Station,  land 
all  tillable,  good  orchards,  three  large  barns, 
blacksmith  shop.  House  of  12  rooms,  slate  roof. 
Corn  house  and  numerous  other  buildings.  Artesian 
well,  cistern  and  running  sprirg  water,  all  in  good 
condition.  G.  M.  S  TACK,  Still  River.  Conn. 

75  ACRES,  STOCK  and  TOOLS,  $1,5  :0. 
Well  located  in  central  New  York:  productive 
fields;  2-story,  12-room  house,  line  outbuildings,  in 
excellent  condition,  maple  shade,  good  fruit 
orchard;  for  quick  sale  owner  includes  7  sheep, 
cow,  flock  hens,  farming  machinery  and  tools. 
Only  $1,660;  part  cash.  See  page  5 ‘'Strout’s  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  Farm  Bargains,”  March  number  just  out. 
copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  H)09,  47  West 
34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

106-Acre  Monmouth  Co.  Farm,  $5,500. 

Eighty  acres  in  fields;  balance  in  pasture  and 
woodland.  Over  560  barrels  of  fruit  yearly;  also 
blackberries,  raspberries;  asparagus  pays  $500  to 
$800  yearly;  land  produces  big  general  crops .  good 
house  and  outbuildings.  For  immediate  sale  $6,500, 
part  cash.  For  picture  see  “Strout’s  Bulletin  of 
Farm  Bargains,”  p:  ge  II,  March  issue  just  out. 
copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  1099,  47  West 
34th  Street,  New  York  City. 


$120  PER  MONTH  FOR  MILK  is  one  item 

of  present  income  ;  4  of  the  cows.  2  horses,  hay 
wagon,  corn  planter,  mower,  cultivator,  harrow 
and  other  farming  tools  included  ;  84  acres  in 
splendid  section  near  city  ;  35  tons  hay.  1200  bu. 
corn  and  600bu.  of  other  grain  harvested  last  season ; 
100  fruit  trees;  fine  14  room  house,  large  barn, 
ample  outbuildings;  to  settle  matters  at  once,  only 
$7,000:  $3,500  will  he  left  on  easy  terms;  see  picture 
page  15.  March  Bulletin  of  Farm  Bargains;  copy  free. 
Dept.  1099.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

miles  from  depot. 


— A  good  Onondaga  County 
Farm  of  130  acres.  Three 
$2,000. 

G.  C.  DORSEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

Productive  orchard  property  within  one  and  two 
miles  of  the  eity  limits.  For  particulars  inquire  of 
the  subscriber.  S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


_  Grain,  Beans, 

E.  II.  WOODWARD,  302’Ureennicli  St.,  N.  Y. 


.16 

.12 

.06 

.30 


DRIED  FRUITS 


A  poles,  evap.  fancy...  .08*^ 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .05  @  .07 

Sup  Dried . 04  @  .05 

Cherries . 12  @  .14 

Raspberries . 

HneUebcnrles......’.’.".!  .12  @ 

Blackberries . 07 


lb. 
.20  lb. 
13 

@  .07^ 


.12 

•08@  .10 

.15®  .20 
.22®  .24 


GKO  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12tl»  St.,  New  York- 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms  Most  of  them  arc  without  experience  but  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  witli 
us.  stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  ami  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
Wo  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  YVe 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Address  :  THE  J.  A.  &  I.  A.  B., 

174  Second  Avc.,  New  York  City. 


I3 

JlllUl^  You  can’t  afford  to  over- 
¥  M^look  the  LOUDEN  Hay  Car¬ 
rier:— that  is  if  you  want  a  car¬ 
rier  that  will  never  break  down 
that  you  do  not  tend  away  for  repairs 
every  now  and  then.  Years  of  hard 
usage  by  thousands  of  farmers  have 
proven  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  not  buy  any 
hay  tools,  forks,  slings. 
tracks  without  the 


Lightens  Labor 


name  LOUDEN  on 
them.  Never 

any  bind-  Vi-'PJV'-l  ... 

HCarrie 


»Hay 


ing  on  the  track ;  the  sim¬ 
plest  lock  that  works  per¬ 
fectly  every  time;  patented 
swivel  takes  kinks  out  of  rope. 
Why  not  buy  a  LOUDEN  carrier  that 
will  be  good  for  life.  We  are  hay  tool  spec¬ 
ialists— Free  catalogue  of  LOUDEN  Lit¬ 
ter  Carriers,  Flexible  Barn  Door^ 
Hangers  and  other  labor  sav-^ 
ing  hardware  specialties^ 
will  show  you  why. 

Free  Booklet, 

“  Fitting  up 
Barns." 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601  Broadway,  Fairlield,  Iowa. 


"Thirty  Years  of  Chemicals  6  Clover” 

Editorial  Notice  American  Agriculturist,  March  13, 1909 


CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER 

“  ‘Thirty  Years  of  Chemicals  and  Clover’  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
booklet  issued  by  the  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Com¬ 
pany,  143  Liberty  street,  New  York  City.  It  is  written  by  Herbert 
W.  Collingwood,  and  enthusiastically  describes  the  soil  improve¬ 
ment  work  at  Lewis  farm,  near  Cranbury,  N.  J.  The  story  of 
what  has  been  done  on  this  farm  reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  so  hopeful 
is  the  writer  and  so  astonishing  are  the  results  obtained.  And  the 
beauty  about  the  whole  thing  is  the  truth  of  the  description.  The 
farm  actually  exists;  chemicals  and  clover  actually  did  remake  the 
farm;  and  $90,000  have  actually  been  taken  from  this  farm  of  90 


acres  during  a  30- year  period.  How  the  work  was  done,  what 
crops  were  raised,  the  rotation  followed,  the  fertilizer  used,  and  the 
role  of  each,  is  graphically  described  in  the  story,  and  so  con¬ 
scientiously  related  and  weighed  as  to  convince  even  the  most 
skeptical,  and  to  bring  a  new  meaning  to  eastern  farming.  What 
this  man  has  done  any  eastern  farmer  can  do;  his  experiment  can 
be  to  your  profit,  and  his  experience  your  guide  if  you  love  farm¬ 
ing  and  seek  higher  yields,  increased  production  and  greater  profits. 
This  interesting,  wholesome  and  practical  booklet  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  eastern  and  southern  farmer  who  would  have  his 
farm  plant  do  better  by  him.” 


Selections,  Pages  7-8-20.  (Total  Pages,  32.) 


The  Beginning'  of  Chemicals  and  Clover 

Mr.  Lewis  quickly  saw  both  the  advantages  and  the  ’disadvan¬ 
tages  of  a  New  Jersey  farm  over  a  century  old,  compared  with 
cheap  new  land  1,000  miles  or  more  from  the  sea  coast.  The 
advantages  lay  in  its  nearness  to  market.  The  best  buyers  of  farm 
produce  were  to  be  found  in  the  towns  and  cities  near  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  a  short  haul  from  his  farm  to  them.  The  disadvantage  was 
that  on  exhausted  soil  the  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  or  pound  was 
too  high  because  the  yield  was  small.  Mr.  Lewis  saw  that  in  order 
to  make  farming  pay  in  New  Jersey  he  must  decrease  the  cost  by 
increasing  the  yield.  The  problem  was  to  know  how  to  do  it. 
Evidently  the  crops  could  not  be  increased  on  such  soil  unless  it 
was  heavily  fed  in  some  way.  Stock  feeding  was  not  profitable. 
A  few  steers  or  sheep  were  kept  to  eat  up  the  corn  stalks  but 
meat  was  being  poured  in  from  the  West  and  careful  figuring 
showed  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  sell  the  hay  in  the  city.  The 
application  of  marl  with  little  doses  of  fertilizer  was  like  substi¬ 
tuting  a  full  coffee  pot  for  a  full  dinner  pail.  After  much  study, 
and  some  experimenting,  in  1877,  Mr.  Lewis  decided  upon  what 
was  then  a  radical  course — the  heavy  use  of  chemicals  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  stable  manure.  With  the  help  and  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Chas.  V.  Mapes,  he  developed  the  system  which  for  more  than 
thirty  years  has  enabled  the  farm  to  grow  fat  while  yielding  fat 
crops.  The  object  was  to  supply  a  mixture  of  chemicals — one  bag 
of  which  would  supply  more  plant  food  than  a  ton  of  manure, 
provide  everything  and  more  than  the  manure  contains  except 
water  and  vegetable  matter  and  leave  the  soil  better  than  before 
it  was  used.  How  well  this  has  worked  out  we  may  see  by  the 
figures  on  page  9.  During  the  first  four  years  that  Mr.  Lewis 
worked  the  farm  and  before  he  began  using  fertilizers  even  moder¬ 
ately  the  sales  amounted  to  $7,555.32.  During  the  next  four  years 
while  the  rotation  was  being  changed  the  sales  were  $8,561.39, 
while  during  the  last  four  years  after  thirty  years  of  high  culture 
the  sales  were  $12,468.98. 

Starting'  the  New  Rotation 

The  tillable  land  was  divided  into  five  fields,  each  averaging 
about  eighteen  acres.  A  rotation  was  wanted  which  would  bring 
potatoes  on  fresh  ground  each  year,  make  the  best  use  of  the  sod 
ground  and  diversify  the  crops  so  that  there  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  a  total  failure  of  all.  As  we  have  seen,  the  former  practice 
was  to  grow  oats  in  place  of  potatoes.  Mr.  Lewis  changed  this 
and  began  using  the  year’s  accumulation  of  manure  on  the  sod — 
to  be  plowed  under  for  corn.  Then  followed  potatoes  the  year 
after  corn,  with  all,  or  a  large  part,  of  the  fertilizer  used  in  the 
entire  rotation  of  five  years  put  on  the  potato  crop.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  the  potatoes  were  dug  the  field  in  which  they  grew 
was  to  be  fitted  well  and  seeded  to  wheat  with  grass  seed.  In  case 
of  a  very  heavy  crop  of  potatoes  or  in  case  the  rotation  brought 
the  crop  to  the  lightest  soil,  an  extra  dressing  of  fertilizer  would 
be  used  in  seeding  the  wheat,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
was  expected  that  the  chemicals  used  on  the  potatoes  would  not 


only  ensure  that  crop  but  provide  a  surplus  for  the  wheat  and 
the  grass  which  followed  it.  As  the  system  has  developed  more 
and  more  fertilizer  has  been  used  on  all  crops,  even  including  the 
heavily  manured  corn.  In  the  spring  following  wheat  sowing 
clover  was  seeded  on  the  wheat.  The  grain  was  cut  at  the  proper 
time  and  then  the  grass  cut  for  two  years,  after  which  the  manure 
was  put  on  the  two-year-old  grass  field  and  plowed  under  for 
corn  thus  bringing  the  rotation  around  to  potatoes  once  more. 
Starting  with  this  system  in  1877  Mr.  Lewis  has  kept  it  up  ever 
since,  using  the  same  crops  and  the  same  fertilizer — only  more  of 
h  ;&11  through  this  period.  The  only  change  of  method  has  been 
in  the  disposition  of  the  corn  stalks — circumstances  making  it  more 
profitable  to  put  them  in  a  silo  for  feeding  cattle.  There  have  also 
been  seeded  three  acres  of  alfalfa  to  feed  the  cows  and  help 
reduce  the  grain  bill. 

Six  Rounds  of  Rotation 

For  over  thirty  years,  or  through  six  rounds  of  the  rotation, 
Mr.  Lewis  has  followed  Chemicals  and  Clover.  Crops  have  grown 
larger  and  more  satisfactory  and,  year  by  year,  the  farm  has  grown 
more  productive.  In  all  these  years  only  two  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  system.  The  stalks  and  wastes  have  been  more 
thoroughly  utilized  and  more  fertilizer  than  ever  is  now  used. 
.\o  wonder  Mr.  Lewis  now  says  that  he  can  take  any  farm  of 
moderately  level  land  and  bring  it  to  a  higher  state  of  fertility 
by  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  can 
take  such  a  farm,  start  with  corn  and  potatoes,  heavily  fertilized, 
and  by  the  time  the  rotation  has  gone  once  around  have  fertile 
fields  with  a  large  amount  of  manure  to  go  on  the  corn  crop  and 
an  assured  income  from  the  farm. 

Even  the  man  who  expects  to  conduct  a  stock  farm  on  rundown 
soil  will  make  his  best  progress  by  using  fertilizers  heavily  to  begin 
with.  1  his  will  enable  him  to  grow  large  crops  of  forage  plants 
from  the. start  and  thus  provide  manure  for  his  fields.  I  know 
of  a  case  in  New  England  where  a  man  was  struggling  on  with  a 
small  dairy.  1  he  farm  was  large  but  not  productive  and  this  man 
had  the  old  idea  that  farm  crops  were  limited  by  the  amount  of 
manure  made  on  the  farm.  He  learned,  by  accident,  of  this 
Chemicals  and  Clover  system  and  decided  to  try  it  in  part.  He 
broke  up  old  pasture  land  and  planted  corn — using  fertilizer  heavily. 

I  hen  he  seeded  oats  and  peas  and  clover,  also  using  chemicals. 

I  he  result  was  a  crop  which  filled  his  silo  and  stuffed  his  barn. 
It  meant  double  the  number  of  cows  and  twice  as  much  manure 
as  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  not  used  the  fertilizer.  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  Osborne  of  Connecticut  took  very  poor  land  which  grew  only 
weeds  and  briars  and  by  using  chemicals  heavily  brought  that  soil 
to  fertility  at  a  profit.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  grafted  corn 
and  potatoes  on  briar  vines  with  fertilizer  for  grafting  wax.  Hun- 
dreds  and  thousands  of  similar  cases  could  be  gfven  to  prove  the 
statement  that  high-grade  fertilizers  can  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  manure  either  on  farms  where  all  crops  are  sold  or  on  stock 
farms  where  an  increase  of  manure  is  wanted. 
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THE  WOMAN  ON  THE  FARM. 
The  Author  of  “Nell  Beverly  Farmer.” 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  recently  gave  a  long  discus¬ 
sion  of  what  it  called  the  farmer's  wife  problem.  It  cited 
the  case  of  one  “Mattie  Carson,”  a  farmer's  daughter. 
Dor  mother  died,  and  Mattie  at  once  informed  lier  father 
that  she  would  not  stay  unless  he  provided  hired  girl  and 
household  improvements.  She  organized  a  "Bachelor  Girls” 
club  and  proceeded  to  interview  farm  women  near  and 
far.  She  drew  a  doleful  picture  of  (lie  conditions  under 
which  the  farm  woman  labors.  We  asked  Mrs.  Susan  .1. 
Howe,  author  of  “Nell  Beverly,  Farmer,”  to  tell  us  the 
truth  about  her  section  of  New  England.  We  do  not 
know  of  anyone  better  qualified  than  Mrs.  Howe  to  discuss 
the  subject.  Those  who  have  read  the  book  know  what 
“Nell”  went  through.  Mrs.  Ilowe  went  through  every 
strong  experience  pictured  in  the  book — even  to  the  actual 
plowing. 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  know  just  what  part  of 
the  country  ‘‘Mattie  Carson”  lived  in,  but  of  one 
thing  I  am  sure,  and  that  is  that  she  did  not  live 
near  me  in  this  part  of  New  England,  for  as  I  view 
farmers’  wives  I  do  not  see  that  their  lot  is  nearly 
as  bad  as  she  seems  to 
think  it  is.  True  it  is 
that  there  are  many 
men  on  the  farms  who 
have  much  less  heart  for 
their  wives  than  they 
have  for  their  horses, 
cattle  or  swine ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  know 
many  farmers  who  work 
much  harder  and  longer 
hours  than  their  wives. 

Here  milk  goes  mostly 
to  Boston,  and  all  cans 
come  back  clean.  Men 
rise  at  four  or  five  A.  M. 
and  milk,  but  breakfast 
is  not  ready  as  a  rule 
before  seven  o’clock.  If 
cream  is  sold  instead  of 
milk,  it  is  sent  to  the 
creamery,  so  the  farmer’s 
wife  has  no  butter  to 
make.  True,  she  does 
her  own  housework,  oft- 
times  alone,  hut  nearly 
all  homes  have  running 
water,  nearly  all  women 
have  washing  machines, 
all  have  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  many  have  tele¬ 
phones  and  musical  in¬ 
struments,  the  R.  F.  D. 
with  its  daily  mail  and  'daily  papers  reaches  nearly 
every  home,  and  the  railroad  and  trolley  lines  are 
within  reasonable  distance.  All  can  enjoy  Grange 
and  church  privileges  unless  hampered  by  the  care 
of  their  little  children ;  but  such  care  is  the  blessed 
privilege  which  God  sends  to  nearly  all  women  in 
every  situation.  There  are  individual  trials,  but 
only  such  as  all  must  undergo,  whether  living  in  city 
or  country. 

Often  I  think  that  women  have  the  easiest  time, 
although  I  hear  them  saying  how  hard  a  matter  it 
is  to  keep  enough  cooked  to  supply  their  large  fami¬ 
lies,  but  I  rarely  hear  them  speak  of  what  it  costs 
the  husband  to  supply  the  raw  material.  T  know 
several  farmers’  wives  who  “keep  girls.”  put  out  their 
washing,  and  have  horses  at  their  disposal,  or  if 
girls  are  not  kept,  the  hired  man  helps  with  the 
washing  and  the  heavy  house  cleaning.  These  people 
employ  painters  to  paper  and  paint  their  rooms,  and 
have  neat  and  tasteful  homes.  These  women  are  not 
faded  and  dragged  out.  Perhaps,  if  you  asked  them, 
some  day  when  they  have  the  blues,  if  they  want 
their  daughters  to  marry  farmers,  they. would  say 
“No,”  because  fields  are  greener  farther  away.  When 


they  go  to  town  and  see  everyone  in  holiday  attire 
they  feci  as  if  their  sisters  in  the  city  were  happier 
than  they.  The  city  sister  thinks  the  same  when 
once  a  year  or  so  she  drives  out  in  the  country  in 
a  hired  carriage,  and  sees  the  country  woman  lying 
in  a  hammock  under  a  beautiful  tree  on  a  hot  after¬ 
noon  ;  it  seems  to  her  that  life  in  the  country  must 
he  all  play.  Each  sees  the  holiday  side  of  the  life 
she  is  less  familiar  with.  There  is  hard  and  distaste¬ 
ful  work  in  both  city  and  country. 

We  often  hear  many  mothers  with  little  babies  in 
their  arms  say,  “My  husband  has  tired  the  men  out 
with  haying,  but  he  has  no  pity  for  me.  I  have 
to  work  just  as  hard  as  if  baby  was  not  here.”  Now 
this  same  thing  is  found  everywhere.  It  seems  to  be 
a  man’s  nature,  not  a  farmer’s  nature.  Men  are  not 
apt  to  be  considerate,  hut  I  blame  the  mothers  for 
this  fault.  Why  .do  they  not  teach  their  sons  kind¬ 
ness,  tenderness  and  home  politeness?  Why  will  they 
let  the  sisters  wait  on  the  brothers  and  the  brothers 
not  help  the  sisters?  Aren’t  the  wives  and  mothers 


"thus  to  blame  for  the  men’s  indifference  toward  them? 

I  o  my  knowledge  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  hard,  cruel  task-masters;  in  other  words, 
“slave  drivers.”  Some  one  has  said  that  when  a  girl 
marries  she  either  becomes  a  slave  or  a  slave  driver; 
and  I  think  the  same  might  apply  to  the  men.  Now, 
I  would  as  soon  be  one  as  the  other;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  have,  from  observation,  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  average  farmer’s  wife  has  any 
harder  life  than  her  town  sister.  She  is  well  fed  and 
well  clothed;  she  has  time  to  enjoy  herself  with  com¬ 
pany,  books  or  music.  She  has  many  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  well  arranged  rooms,  dishes,  pots  and  pans, 
good  furniture,  good  pictures  and  books  and  pure 
water;  the  latter  is  more  than  they  have  in  towns. 
The  thing  the  country  needs  most  is  a  good  town 
high  school.  If  one  school  located  centrally  in  each 
town  was  high  school,  that  is  with  teachers  qualified 
to  teach  all  high  school  branches,  and  the  children 
could  graduate  from  their  home  towns  instead  of  being 
sent  to  neighboring  towns  either  to  board,  or  to  go 
back  and  forth  night  and  morning,  either  on  trains 
or  teams  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  themselves  and 
their  parents,  the  country  would  be  the  best  place  in 


the  world  for  a  home  for  any  family.  But  the  send¬ 
ing  of  our  boys  and  girls  from  the  country  to  a  town 
school  has  the  tendency  to  wean  them  from  home, 
and  the  country.  They  hate  to  be  called  countrified; 
they  ape  lofty  ways ;  and  soon  want  to  leave  the  old 
farm  home.  But  if  these  boys  and  girls  could  attend 
their  high  schools  at  home,  more  would  be  educated 
and  all  would  have  their  interests  centered  in  their 
home  towns.  I  often  hear  mothers  say :  “I  would 
not  mind  living  here  if  it  was  not  for  educating  my 
children.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  their  going  away 
from  home  to  attend  school,  so  I  wish  we  could  sell 
out  and  move  into  a  larger  place.” 

All  our  shopping  towns  have  feed  stables  to  which 
is  attached  a  neat  little  waiting  room  for  all  patrons. 
Pay  10  cents  for  having  your  horse  put  up,  and  you 
arc  free  to  wait  and  rest  and  get  warm.  Rocking 
chairs,  a  clean  toilet,  plenty  of  soap  and  water,  fresh 
towels  for  your  use.  You  can  leave  your  soapstone 
heating  until  you  wish  to  leave,  then  touch  a  button 
and  your  hostler  appears  with  your  horse.  As  for  the 

“egg  and  butter  money” 
I  think  that  most  mar¬ 
ried  women  find  that 
their  husbands  are  not 
mindful  of  the  desire  of 
their  wives  for  pin 
money.  It  is  hard  for 
any  girl  to  give  up  her 
wages  which  she  has  had 
for  herself,  in  exchange 
for  the  title  of  '‘Mrs.,’’ 
but  as  long  as  girls  will 
do  so  they  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  having  to  ask 
for  hats,  shoes,  hairpins, 
etc.,  and  even  postage 
stamps,  whether  the  hus¬ 
band  shoes  horses,  builds 
houses  or  follows  the 
plow,  for  bread. 

A  year  or  so  ago  an 
article  appeared  in  Col¬ 
lier’s,  written  by  a  city- 
bred  woman  who  had 
married  a  country  mer¬ 
chant,  in  which  she  gave 
the  country  as  black  a 
record  as  was  ever  my 
lot  to  read.  In  part  she 
said  that  generations  of 
“cider  soaking”  and  “to¬ 
bacco  smoking”  had  left 
its  '  stamp  on  the  young 
generation,  and  that  on  an  average  of  one  in  a 
family  its  mark  was  shown  in  a  lack  of  intellect. 
Now  nothing  more  false  could  ever  have  been 
printed ;  I  defy  any  city  to  show  a  better  average  of 
intelligent  children  than  in  our  New  England  towns 
to-day.  They  are  above  the  average.  To  be  sure 
there  arc  “cider  soakers”  and  “tobacco  smokers,”  but 
no  greater  per  cent  of  them  are  found  in  the  country 
than  there  are  “beer-besotted,  whisky-rotted”  men  in 
the  cities,  and  the  percentage  of  drunken  women  in 
cities  is  mountains  higher  than  in  the  country.  What 
our  boys  need  to-day  are  contented  mothers  who  are 
willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  home  and  children ; 
willing  to  lay  the  corner-stone  for  the  coming  nation; 
and  be  contented  to  let  their  sons  reap  the  glories  of 
their  labors;  and  our  girls  need  mothers  who  will 
educate  their  daughters  to  be  home  women,  and  will 
teach  them  that  the  highest  ambition  of  a  woman 
should  be  to  become  a  true  wife  and  mother  when 
the  man  who  is  worthy  of  her  comes  into  her  life. 
If  he  does  not  come,  stay  single.  But  after  all  God’s 
highest  aim  for  a  woman  is  motherhood. 

“For  tlie  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle, 

Is  the  hand  that  rul^§.  the  _  world.” 

SUSAN  JEWETT  HOWE. 


A  PICTURE  OF  CONTENTMENT.  Fig.  145. 
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TOO  MUCH  LIME  IN  THIS  SOIL. 

In  nearly  every  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  there  is 
some  inquiry  about  the  use  of  lime  and  how  to 
get  it  into  the  soil  in  the  right  form.  I  want  to 
know  how  to  get  lime  or  the  effects  of  lime  out  of 
the  soil.  I  have  a  field  of  sandy  loam  that,  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  when  seeded  to  clover  grew 
very  little  except  sorrel,  but  always  grew  the 

finest  quality  of  potatoes.  Six  years  ago  I 
spread  about  one  ton  of  fine  lime  on  each 

acre  of  the  field  except  one-half  acre  on  the 

east  side,  which  had  no  lime  on  it.  I  planted 
to  cabbage,  had  an  extra  good  crop ;  next 
Spring  plowed  and  seeded  to  oats  and  clover.  I 

had  a  very  heavy  crop  of  oats  and  clover ;  all  lodged 
except  on  east  side,  where  there  was  no  lime  used, 
where  there  was  nothing  much  but  sorrel.  That 
Winter  I  covered  field  with  manure  and  planted 

potatoes  about  June  1;  used  about  700  pounds 

high-grade  potato  fertilizer  per  acre.  The  yield 
of  potatoes  was  extra  good,  but  potatoes  were  all 
scabby  except  on  east  side,  where  no  lime  was  used, 
where  they  were  very  fine. 

I  disked  the  field  the  next  Spring  and  sowed  to 
oats  and  seeded  with  clover.  The  oats  lodged  so 
badly  they  did  not  yield  much  grain,  but  never 
saw  a  heavier  growth  of  straw.  I  cut  the  clover 
the  next  Summer  and  it  was  all  lodged  except  on 
east  side  of  field,  where  no  lime  was  used.  When 
second  crop  of  clover  was  in  full  bloom,  about  August 
15,  I  plowed  it  under  very  shallow,  rolled  down 
hard  and  sowed  rye.  I  had  a  very  rank  growth 

of  rye  and  plowed  it  under  deep  just  as  heads  began 
to  show,  thinking  that  two  green  crops  plowed 

under  would  kill  potato,  scab  in  ground.  I  selected 
clean  seed  and  planted  potatoes  with  a  machine, 
using  800  pounds  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  per 
acre.  The  potatoes  came  up  about  perfect.  I  used 
weeder  before  they  came  up,  and  kept  them  very 
clean  and  dug  less  than  50  bushels  per  acre.  The 
potatoes  were  all  very  scabby,  except  on  east  side 
side  of  field,  where  no  lime  was  used.  That  field 
always  before  yielded  from  125  to  250  bushels  per 
acre  when  planted  to  potatoes. 

I  have  three  fields  of  about  seven  acres  each,  of 
sandy  loam,  and  I  want  to  plow  deep ;  plant  potatoes* 
fertilize  heavily,  and  the  next  Spring  disk  field, 
sow  oats  and  seed  to  clover,  which  would  give  me 
about  seven  acres  clover,  seven  of  potatoes  and  seven 
of  oats  each  year.  In  theory  it  seems  to  work  out 
all  right  to  raise  the  three  crops  with  once  plowing, 
as  I  know  I  can  grow  better  oats  and  get  a  much 
better  catch  of  clover  by  disking  well-fertilized  potato 
ground  in  Spring  than  I  can  by  plowing  my  sandy 
loam.  I  want  to  know  how  to  get  that  potato  scab 
out  of  my  soil.  How  long  will  it  take  and  what 
crops  will  the  scab  affect  beside  potatoes?  What 
crops  will  kill  it  the  quickest?  If  I  get  the  scab 
out  will  it  still  grow  heavy  clover  as  it  has  since 
the  lime  was  put  on  the  fields?  I  would  like  to 
grow  both  clover  and  potatoes  on  that  field,  but  I 
want  all  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  to  go  very  carefully 
when  putting  lime  on  ground  where  they  want  to 
grow  potatoes,  as  I  have  raised  two  crops  on  field 
that  had  lime  on  it,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  for  20 
cents  less  per  bushel  than  I  got  for  potatoes  on 
same  field  on  the  east  side  where  no  lime  was  used. 

Alton,  N.  Y.  u.  G.  a. 

R.  X.-Y. — We  shall  welcome  opinions  from  readers. 
This  experience  proves  several  things  we  have  long 
urged  about  lime.  It  will  help  fit  the  soil  for  clover, 
and  it  will  increase  the  scab  on  potatoes.  You  can 
probably  improve  the  clover  by  using  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  alone.  Usually  that  gives  a  heavier 
and  stiff er  straw.  From  our  experience  you  made 
a  mistake  in  using  manure  for  potatoes  on  that 
limed  soil.  The  manure  is  alkaline  and  except  in 
a  naturally  sour  soil  it  is  likely  to  increase  the 
scab.  Your  soil  was  alkaline  naturally  and  the  man¬ 
ure  added  to  its  condition.  Did  you  soak  the  potato 
seed?  The  seed  may  look  clean  and  yet  carry  scab 
enough  to  spoil  the  crop  if  the  soil  is  alkaline.  Soak¬ 
ing  in  formalin  will  kill  the  scab  germs..  Did  you 
roll  and  pack  the  rye  down  hard  after  plowing  it 
under?  If  not,  this  may  partly  account  for  your 
poor  yield.  We  have  seen  fields  left  with  such 
a  green  crop  unpacked  that  dried  out  so  that  the 
clover  and  rye  did  not  decay  and  thus  form  acid  in 
the  soil.  You  could  “get  the  lime  out  of  the  soil” 
by  broadcasting  common  salt.  Chloride  of  lime 
would  be  formed  which  would  easily  drain  out  of 
the  soil.  To  a  less  extent  this  would  follow  the 
use  of  muriate  of  potash.  You  should  not  use  the 
common  salt  on  the  potato  crop.  On  this  soil  we 
should  use  an  acid  fertilizer.  If  planting  by  hand 
sow  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  in  the 
drill  with  nitrate  of  soda  for  nitrogen.  Soak  the 
seed  potatoes  and  after  they  are  cut  dust  them 
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thickly  with  powdered  sulphur.  If  you  use  a  planter 
keep  the  seed  hopper  well  supplied  with  the  sulphur. 
The  scab  will  not  affect  the  other  crops  you  grow. 
The  lime  will  help  the  oats  and  clover  and  the 
sulphur  and  acid  fertilizer  will  give  clean  potatoes. 


HEN  MANURE  AND  MUCK. 

On  page  224,  H.  H.  A.  asks  about  the  best  way 

to  prepare  and  use  hen  manure.  The  reply  given 

is,  no  doubt,  scientific  and  proper,  but  many  of  us 

small  farmers  want  to  know  how  to  make  the  best 

use  of  what  we  have  at  hand,  without  calling  on 

the  dealers  in  fertilizers  or  chemicals.  During  the 

Winter  I  clean  the  droppings  from  the  boards  when 

they  are  not  frozen  down,  pack  in  barrels  or  boxes 

and  mix  in  sifted  coal  ashes  enough  to  take  up  the 

moisture,  and  pound  down  each  lot  with  a  wooden 

block  to  prevent  heating.  In  one  house  I  made 

a  pen  under  the  boards  and  throw  the  droppings  on 

the  ground  with  the  ashes  in  a  solid  pile.  If  the 

hens  scratch  it  open,  so  the  odor  is  detected  in 

the  house,  I  put  on  more  ashes.  In  Spring  these 

accumulations  are  moist  and  easily  worked  over, 

and  my  ideal  method  would  be  to  mix  one  barrel 

of  this  with  about  three  barrels  of  fine,  dry  muck 

which  had  lain  out  one  season  and  frozen  one 

Winter.  Thoroughly  mixed  in  this  way  the  mass 

might  be  used  the  same  as  stable  manure.  That  is 

the  way  I  treated  sheep  manure  when  bleats 

were  more  numerous  than  barks.  Not  having  the 

muck,  I  use  the  leaves  which  the  hens  have  made 

fine  in  the  scratching  sheds  during  the  Winter,  and 

a  little  loam  from  the  field.  For  use  in  drills 

where  planting  is  to  be  done,  it  will  pay  to  sift  any 

material  to  mix  with  the  hen  manure  by  shoveling 

it  on  a  screen  of  chicken  wire  tacked  to  a  frame 

and  set  on  a  slant.  No  matter  how  it  is  prepared, 

it  is  better  to  cover  it  with  soil,  so  the  seed  or 

roots  of  plants  will  not  come  in  contact  with  it 
•  •  »  ,  , 
until  some  of  its  power  has  been  distributed.  I 

have  had  good  results  from  spreading  the  mixture 

as  it  comes  from  the  barrels  on  the  furrows,  and 

working  it.  in  with  harrow.  The  coarser  material 

taken  out  by  screening,  and  the  straw  from  floors 

of  pens  will  contain  enough  of  the  droppings  to 

make  a  strong  fertilizer,  and  can  be  put  in  piles 

until  it  decays,  or  plowed  in  at  once  for  corn  or 

potatoes.  I  have  grown  nice  potatoes  on  hen  manure. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  muck  I  will  say  that 
there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  quality  of  the 
article  from  different  situations.  Muck  at  the  head 
of  a  pond  where  the  water  passes  freely  through 
it  and  makes  that  part  of  the  pond  look  like  coffee, 
is  not  much  better  than  sawdust,  and  its  chief  value 
is  as  an  absorbent.  On  the  other  extreme,  muck 
in  a  wooded  swamp  where  the  wash  from  the  hills 
comes  down  with  a  rush  and  trickles  away  slowly, 
leaving  the  fine  sediment,  has  much  fertilizing  value. 
I  know  I  am  sending  this  message  where  it  will  be 
picked  up  and  read  by  men  who  go  by  analysis,  and 
will  say  muck  is  poor  stuff,  but  I  have  used  it  mixed 
with  lime  and  salt,  according  to  directions  in  Dana’s 
Muck  Manual,  and  used  it  for  corn,  and  found  it 
nearly  equal  to  farmyard  manure.  If  all  farmers 
who  can  secure  a  supply  of  muck  would  use  enough 
to  absorb  all  the  surplus  liquid  excrement  from 
their  stock,  horses,  cattle  or  pigs,  they  could  rpake 
three  cords  of  manure  where  they  now  get  but 
one,  and  the  value  would  be  even  load  for  load. 
This  is  not  theorizing;  I  dug  with  my  own  hands 
and  used  from  three  to  five  cords  of  muck  a  year 
for  several  years,  and  found  that  the  improved 
mechanical  condition  of  the  manure,  making  it  easier 
to  handle  and  spread,  would  nearly  pay  for  the  labor 
beside  the  saving  of  liquid  manure,  o.  rr.  leavitt. 


FRUIT  IN  HENYARD. 

All  poultry  men  would  like  to  keep  their  poultry 
in  orchards ;  in  fact,  it  is  necessary  for  the  best 
results  during  the  hot  Summer  months  to  have 
plenty  of  shade  where  the  hens  range.  So  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  what  varieties  of  fruit  succeed  best 
in  the  henyards?  Years  ago  we  read  that  we 
should  plant  plum  trees  in  the  henyards,  and  the 
hens  would  eat  the  curculio.  Only  a  month  ago  a 
well-known  apple  grower  told  me  we  would  have 
to  look  out  if  we  kept  our  hens  in  the  apple  or 
chard ;  we  would  get  too  much  ammonia.  In  all  out 
experience  we  have  found  but  one  variety  of  fruit 
that  we  can’t  grow  profitably  in  the  hen  ranges.  The 
peach  makes  such  a  rank  growth  that  the  wood  and 
fruit  buds  will  not  stand  our  Winters  when  the 
hens  are  kept  in  the  peach  orchards.  Five  or  six 
years  ago,  a  section  of  our  old  apple  orchard  was 
so  severely  injured  by  the  cold  weather  that  we 
thought  we  would  lose  a  number  of  the  fine  old 
Baldwins,  but  we  built  a  henhouse  large  enough 
to  accommodate  200  hens  in  that  section  of  the  or- 
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chard,  and  gave  them  the  contract  to  save  the  trees, 
and  in  two  years  those-  trees  were  back  at  work 
yielding  profitable  crops.  If  anyone  should  wish 
to  crowd  their  hens  on  small  yards  then  they  should 
change  them  every  year  and  cultivate  the  yard  and 
seed  it  to  clover  underneath  the  trees,  but  if  a 
large  range  is  used  and  some  sections  become  bare 
under  the  trees,  then  we  mulch  with  any  trash,  weeds 
straw,  cornstalks,  etc.,  that  we  can  get.  Almost 
any  variety  of  fruit  will  be  injured  if  the  hens 
are  allowed  to  roost  in  the  trees  all  Summer,  and 
if  the  houses  get  foul  with  vermin  the  hens  will 
be  driven  out  and  compelled  to  roost  in  the  trees. 
The  houses  should  be  kept  wide  open,  all  windows 
removed  in  the  hot  Summer  and  then  they  are  cool 
and  we  have  no  trouble  to  keep  the  hens  from 
roosting  in  the  fruit  trees,  and  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries  and  quinces  can  be  grown  profitably  in 
the  henyards.  fuoyd  q.  white. 


A  LITTLE  FARM  IN  MONTANA. 

You  wish  to  get  the  truth  from  some  of  us  west¬ 
ern  men  and  this  leads  me  to  send  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  seven  years’  sales  on  a  five-acre 
lot  of  surplus  produce  mostly  direct  to  consumer : 
Family  of  five  adult  persons  and  eight  children  have 
eaten  all  the  produce  they  could  eat  first,  before 
surplus  found  its  way  to  market.  Average  for  seven 
years  has  been  $495.  A  sample  year  follows:  The 
crops  are  gradually  changing  from  vegetables  to 
small  and  large  fruits.  This  year  apples  fetched  $164 
and  we  have  plenty  in  cellar  right  now. 

To  be  exact:  Original  cost  of  lot,  two  miles 
from  town,  $1,000.  In  1902,  $140. — Raw  land,  grad¬ 
ing  to  be  done;  very  little,  if  any,  irrigation  made, 
and  not  enough  water.  1903,  $360. — Conditions  im¬ 
proving.  1901,  $980. — At  their  best  sales  from  small 
fruits  and  vegetables,  trees  being  planted.  1905, 
$419. — Small  fruits  and  vegetables.  1906,  $550. — 

1907,  $550)  1908,  $467. — Asparagus,  early  and 

apples  late  saved  me ;  ditches  washed  out  by 
floods ;  lost  berry  crop ;  irrigation  water  very 
scarce.  I  have  not  worked  much  on  lot  my¬ 
self  in  last  four  years,  the  wife  and  family 
looking  after  it  and  wife  selling  and  spending  the 
money  herself.  Women  wanting  to  find  work  at  home 
please  take  notice.  All  the  spare  time  I  had,  of 
course,  I  helped  them  all  I  could  and  directed  things. 

The  following  table  gives  my  way  of  bookkeeping. 
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A  TEXAN  ON  SPINELESS  CACTUS. 

As  I  have  seen  several  articles  in  your  paper  about 
the  spineless  cactus,  and  think  you  are  taking  the 
right  stand  about  same,  will  tell  you  the  experience 
I  had  with  it.  In  1893  and  1894  we  had  a  severe 
drought  here,  and  the  cattle  were  dying  by  the 
thousands,  so  that  cattlemen  had  to  feed  cactus  (not 
the  spineless)  by  burning  off  the  thorns  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  cactus  to  pieces  with  machines  driven  by 
horse  power.  At  the  ranch  I  was  working  at  the 
time  there  were  engaged  about  40  men  day  and  night 
feeding  cactus  to  cattle.  It  so  happened  that  there 
was  a  spineless  cactus  growing  in  the  front  yard 

of  the  ranch  house  about  10  feet  high  and  eight 
feet  wide.  The  manager  of  the  ranch  thought  it 

would  be  a  good  idea  to  plant  some,  and  by  cutting 
same  to  pieces  I  planted  two  acres  of  them.  They 
grew  well  and  in  1894  we  had  an  immense  crop 
and  turned  the  cattle  loose  on  same.  But  what  was 
our  surprise  when  they  would  not  eat  them,  and 

they  never  did  learn  to  eat  them.  Where  the  orig¬ 
inal  plant  came  from  I  do  not  know,  but  it  did 

not  come  from  Mr.  Burbank.  I  do  know,  too,  that 
Mr.  Burbank  or  the  company  that  is  selling  spine¬ 
less  cactus  never  will  sell  any  south  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  as  the  same  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  Mex¬ 
icans  will  eat  the  young  leaves  (or  whatever  you 
call  them),  in  Spring  of  the  cactus  with  spines,  and 
in  Summer  the  fruit,  but  I  have  never  seen  them 
eat  any  of  the  spineless.  I  think  what  a  Mexican 
and  cattle  won’t  eat  is  not  worth  eating,  a.  b. 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
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THE  WAY  I  RUN  TWO  FARMS. 

The  farm  on  which  I  have  lived  for  10  years  be¬ 
longs  to  my  father,  and  is  70  acres  in  extent.  The 
one  adjoining,  which  I  purchased,  contains  102  acres. 
On  my  farm  I  have  a  man  of  small  family  who  has 
rent  free,  gets  one  acre  of  land  for  corn  and  potatoes, 
kindling  wood,  hay  and  pasture  for  one  cow,  keeps  50 
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chickens,  and  then  receives  the  wages  per  day  which 
are  paid  in  the  neighborhood.  Wages  average  about 
90  cents  per  day.  He  also  tends  the  stock  at  the  barn, 
which  consists  of  several  horses  and  some  young 
cattle.  Last  year  I  had  a  man  by  the  year,  paying 
him  $150  in  money,  rent  free,  one  acre  of  land  for 
corn  and  potatoes,  kindling  wood,  kept  about  70 
chickens,  two  cows,  got  10  bushels  wheat.  He  had 
good  cows  and  good  hens,  or,  perhaps  gave  them 
extra  care,  and  had  over  $200  to  lay  aside  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  He  had  only  a  small  family  and  was 
economical.  My  father-in-law,  who  lives  with  us, 
helps-  nearly  every  day.  I  have  a  13-year-old  son, 
who  can  run  the  harrow,  roller,  etc.  With  these 
three  helpers  I  can  go  ahead  cpiite  well  up  to  har¬ 
vest,  when  we  have  several  extra  men  for  a  few 
days. 

My  specialty  is  potato  raising.  I  had  30  acres  last 
year,  besides  18  acres  of  corn,  10  of  oats  and  three 
of  Soy  beans.  Thus  we  had  to  plow  last  Spring  about 
50  acres  with  two  plows  and  three  horses  to  the 
plow.  We  started  plowing  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  finished  the  latter  part  of  April.  I  should  have 
had  three  plows  running  and  will  do  so  hereafter. 
Before  planting  we  harrow  once  with  a  double-action 
Cutaway  harrow,  hitching  four  horses  abreast  and 
setting  the  harrow  at  the  hardest  angle.  The  potatoes 
are  put  in  with  a  planter  and  after  we  are  through 
with  these  we  plant  the  corn  with  a  double-row  corn 
planter,  which  goes  very  fast.  The  weeders  are  soon 
run  after  the  potato  planter.  I  have  two ;  one  an 
adjustable  weeder  for  one  horse  and  the  other  is  a 
two-horse  riding  weeder.  This  one  is  12  feet  wide, 
is  used  the  most,  and  I  run  it  myself.  On  it  I  do 
not  get  tired  and  can  use  my  head  for  planning  work. 

I  believe  a  farmer  should  not  use  his  muscles  so 
much  and  his  brain  more.  We  go  over  the  potatoes 
with  weeders  about  four  times  before  they  are  up, 
and  about  five  or  six  times  after  they  are  up,  till  they 
are  about  one  foot  high,  after  which  we  use  the  one- 
horse  cultivator  till  the  vines  cover  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  rows. 

I  had  seven  horses  last  season,  but  will  have  at 
least  nine  this  season,  as  I  believe  it  pays  to  do  the 
work  on  time  and  do  it  well.  I  can  beat  my  neigh¬ 
bors  raising  wheat  and  potatoes  right  along,  which 
comes  simply  by  tilling  more  intensively  and  perhaps 
also  by  following  a  shorter  and  better  l'otation.  I 
pasture  no  fields,  for  I  took  all  middle  fences  out  on 
both  farms.  There  is  a  creek  running  through  my 
farm,  and  along  this  on  each  side  is  some  pasture 
which  I  have  fenced  in.  One  field  is  not  nice  to  plow 
and  cultivate,  and  is  also  fenced  in  for  pasture.  In 
these  two  fields  the  cows  and  cattle  run  all  Summer, 
and  if  the  pasture  gets  short  we  feed  hay  in  stables. 
We  have  s-ix  cows  and  keep  them  in  the  barn  at  night 
and  half  the  day.  Thus  we  get  lots  of  good  manure 
in  the  cement  gutter.  They  are  fed  Alfalfa  hay  all 
Summer  and  are  doing  well. 

We  use  sawdust  in  the  gutter  for  absorbent,  which 
gives  fine  manure  that  is  hauled  out  as  it  is  made. 
I  put  cement  floors  in  the  stables  as  soon  as  I  bought 
the  farm,  and  think  it  pays.  My  aim  is  to  get  the 
soil  richer  each  year.  I  sow  Crimson  clover  always 
in  the  corn  at  the  last  working  and  this  year  intend 
to  put  corn  stubble  in  Soy  beans  planted  in  rows  to 
cultivate,  and  then  put  the  field  in  wheat.  This  par¬ 
ticular  field  is  a  little  barren,  and  this  way  I  hope  to 
improve  it  most  economically.  Year  before  last  I 
averaged  26 bushels  wheat  per  acre  and  last  year 


24  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  were  almost  a  failure 
on  account  of  drought.  We  got  800  bushels;  in  1907 
we  had  3,000  bushels  on  26  acres.  Price  1907  was  55 
cents  per  bushel,  last  year  90  cents.  I  have  now 
about  18  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  intend  to  put  in  more. 
In  harvesting  we  ran  two  mowers,  but  will  run  three 
this  season.  We  haul  the  hay  on  racks  7x18  feet,  on 
low-down  wagons  with  broad  tires;  use  slings  to  un¬ 
load,  three  slings  to  the  load.  Thus  we  unload  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  In  harvesting  wheat  I  run  the 
binder  and  the  others  follow  with  wagons  and  haul 
it  into  the  harm  We  husk  the  corn  by  hand  and  cut  all 
the  fodder  with  a  good  gasoline  engine.  I  have  a  four- 
horse  digger  which  I  ride.  One  man  hauls  bushel 
crates  out  and  scatters  them  along  the  rows.  This  is 
done  with  a  low-down  wagon  with  metal  wheels  with 
wide  tires.  Six  pickers  fill  the  crates.  The  driver 
takes  in  a  load,  empties  it  and  brings  the  crates  out 
again,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  we  can  harvest  four 
acres  a  day,  but  when  the  crop  is  a  good  one  it 
takes  a  few  pickers  more,  and  two  men  hauling  them. 
As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  all  out  of  the  ground  we 
harrow  it  for  wheat.  I  get  other  men  meanwhile  to 
cut  the  corn,  and  we  hurry  to  get  in  the  wheat.  After 
that  is  sown  we  haul  potatoes,  some  years  to  the  rail¬ 
road  station  only,  and  other  years  to  consumers  in 
nearby  towns.  During  the  Winter  I  usually  feed  a 
good  many  cattle  and  hogs.  But  this  Winter  hog 
feeding  does  not  pay  very  well,  as  feed  is  too  high, 
and  hogs  low.  In  the  Summer  I  keep  the  hogs  in 
pasture,  which  consists  of  four  acres  of  Alfalfa  and 


CONCRETE  PQSTS  FOR  RAIL  FENCE.  Fig.  147, 

six  acres  of  woodland.  If  it  were  not  for  these  10 
acres  I  would  not  have  so  many  hogs. 

C.  R.  BASHORE. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


ANOTHER  CONCRETE  POST. 

On  page  106,  I  noticed  a  picture  of  a  concrete 
fence  post,  designed  by  my  friend,  M.  H.,  of  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  go  one  better 
in  concrete  posts,  as  Fig.  147  shows  the  kind  I  am 
making.  The  way  they  are  made  and  their  cost  may 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  About  a  year  ago  I  purchased  a  farm  of  78 
acres  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  This  farm  was 
fenced  nearly  all  with  posts  and  rails,  the  rails 
being  very  good  yet,  but  the  posts  were  weak,  and 
some  rotted  off  at  the  ground.  I  concluded  to  mak( 
a  post  that  would  last,  and  use  the  best  rails  again; 
as  the  life  of  a  good  rail  is  about  40  years,  and  a 
post  about  15  years,  I  figured  I  could  spend  a  little 
more  for  a  cement  post  than  one  of  wood.  My 
second  attempt  in  making  a  post  proved  that  it 
cost  about  one-third  more  than  wood.  We  have 
now  made  about  80  posts,  and  will  begin  to  construct 
a  new  fence  shortly.  The  cost  of  these  four-hole 
posts  is  as  follows:  Cement,  10  cents;  crushed 
stone,  six  cents;  old  wagon  tire,  five  cents;  labor, 
seven  cents ;  total,  28  cents. 

They  are  made  in  a  mold  on  a  solid  plank,  two 
rails  lengthwise  2x3  inch,  two  end  blocks  and  four 
slightly  tapered  blocks  for  the  holes.  The  mixture 
is  one  part  cement  and  seven  parts  fine  crushed  stone 
(no  sand")  ;  in  fact,  so  fine  that  the  stone  dust  takes 
the  place  of  sand.  After  mixing  it  dry,  screen  a 


small  portion  of  this  mixture  and  wet  it  to  plaster 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  mold  for  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face;  then  mix  the  coarse  for  filling.  When 
the  mold  is  half  filled  we  put  in  an  old  wagon 
tire  for  reinforcing,  it  being  the  cheapest  we 
can  find  for  this  purpose.  We  first  cut  and 
straighten  the  tire,  then  bend  it  in  the  center, 
with  a  curve  at  the  top  of  the  post;  put  it  in  the 
mold,  and  fill  it  up;  finish  the  top  with  the  screened 
mixture.  After  12  hours  pull  the  plugs,  and  in  24 
hours  take  away  the  rails,  then  leave  the  post  lying 
on  the  bed  of  the’  mold  for  three  days  before  you 
turn  it  over.  If  it  needs  a  little  patching  anywhere 
you  can  do  so  with  the  fine  cement  mixture.  We 
have  dropped  these  posts  on  brick  pavement  several 
times  before  they  would  show  even  a  crack,  h.  w. 

Ephrata,  Pa. 


A  CHEAP  ICE  HOUSE. 

Fig.  148  shows  the  kind  of  icehouses  used  in  New 
Salem,  Mass.,  for  many  years.  They  cost  almost 
nothing,  and  keep  ice  better  than  the  most  expensive 
buildings.  The  one  showing  the  little  girl  was  built 
by  an  old  gentleman  82  years  old,  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  who  owns  hundreds  of  acres  of  pine  timber. 
So  he  lacked  neither  experience,  skill  nor  material, 
if  he  had  wished  not  to  follow  the  town  fashions.  A 
roof  is  not  needed,  the  farmer  told  me.  Last  year  I 
put  a  foot  of  sawdust  on  the  ground  behind  my  barn, 
packed  the  ice  on  it,  and  built  the  house  around  it, 
using  sawed  fence  posts  for  the  corners.  Between  the 
ice  and  the  boards  was  a  foot  of  well-tramped  saw¬ 
dust  and  on  the  top  as  much. 

“Your  ice  won’t  keep  till  the  Fourth  of  July,”  the 
wise  men  of  the  village  told  me.  But  it  did  keep 
well.  1'he  top  sawdust  never  dried  out,  and  the  ice 
did  not  waste  away  as  I  have  seen  it  do  in  double- 
walled  and  roofed  houses.  My  neighbor,  who  sells 
ice,  put  up  a  little  last  year  in  a  house  like  mine. 
This  year  he  has  stored  it  all  in  that  way.  c.  H. 

Windham  Co.,  Vt. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  must,  of  course,  understand  that 
Vermont  is  a  cool  country  with  at  least  50  days  less 
of  melting  weather  than  States  farther  south. 


FITTING  SOIL  FOR  FERTILIZERS. 

We  often  receive  questions  from  farmers  who 
ask  what  fertilizers  they  shall  use  for  certain  crops 
Usually  very  little  is  said  about  the  character  of 
the  soil  or  its  condition.  People  seems  to  think 
that  the  use  of  chemicals  is  the  main  thing — the 
only  thing  they  need  consider.  In  a  Urge  propor¬ 
tion  of  cases  farmers  do  not  receive  the  full  value 
of  the  chemicals  because  the  soil  is  not  fit.  Very 
often  it  is  not  well  drained.  A  soil  that  is  wet 
and  soggy  cannot  yield  a  full  crop,  no  matter  how 
much  fertilizer  you  dump  into  it.  Another  essential 
in  fertilizer  farming  is  a  soil  well  filled  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter  or  humus.  The  eastern  farmers  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  in  trying  to  learn  how  to 
use  chemicals  with  economy.  Many  of  them  have 
not-  learned  yet.  Those  who  have  come  nearest 
to  it  know  that  the  soil  must  be  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion,  open  and  mellow,  and  well  filled  with  humus 
before  the  chemicals  can  supply  their  plant  food 
properly.  This  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  is 
even  more  necessary  for  chemicals  than  for  stable 
manure.  There  are  aiso  many  soils  so  sour  that 

ordinary  crops  will  not  respond  to  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Manure  is  more  effective  on  these  soils 

because  the  manure  is  alkaline  and  helps  sweeten 


A  CHEAP  VERMONT  ICEHOUSE.  Fig.  148. 


the  soil.  Those  who  use  chemicals,  and  especially 
those  who  are  beginning  their  use,  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  cannot  hope  for  full  returns  unless 
the  soil  is  well  drained,  mellow  and  open.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  farms  which  need  drainage 
more  than  they  need  chemicals. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  .address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


THE  AVOCADO  PEAR. 

The  last  of  the  crop  of  pears  has 
been  sold,  and  the  prices  received  the 
past  Winter  are  -the  highest  ever  real¬ 
ized.  The  prices  on  these  peaVs  has 
been  steadily  rising  during  the  last  10 
years.  They  are  packed  in  crates  hold¬ 
ing  three  dozen  each.  They  sold  in 
early  December  in  lots  of  100  crates, 
at  $12  per  crate,  or  $4  per  dozen.  At 
Christmas  they  brought,  as  usual,  $6 
per  dozen.  During  January  they  sold 
at  $1  each,  and  higher  during  Febru¬ 
ary.  There  was  a  fine  lot  exhibited 
at  the  Dade  Co.  fair,  March  2  to  5. 
At  the  close  of  the  fair  these  sold 
readily  at  $2  each.  It  is  certainly  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  growers  to  know  that 
there  are  •  people  willing  to  pay  $2 
apiece  for  these  pears  when  they  can¬ 
not  be  had  for  less.  Charles  parry. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Heading  Young  T-ees. 

C.  IF.  /S'.,  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. — I  wish 
to  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  whips  and 
branched  apple  trees  I  am  setting  out,  so 
that  the  trees,  at  maturity  will  have  the 
lower  limbs  about  20  or  22  inches  from 
the  ground.  That  being  the  case,  how  high 
from  the  ground  shall  I  do  the  cutting  as 
mentioned  above?  In  other  words,  how 
much  more  than  20  or  22  inches  shall  be 
allowed  before  doing  the  cutting?  If  the 
tree  is  bare  of  limbs  for  more  than  20  or 
22  inches  can  new  limbs  be  made  to  grow 
below  so  as  to  have  the  lower  limbs  down 
where  desired? 

Axs. — We  should  use  yearling  trees, 
and  cut  back  to  2]/2  or  three  feet.  On 
older  trees  with  a  large  growth  the 
crotch  is  often  formed,  and  the  buds 
below  it  have  been  cut  or  stripped  off. 
Qn  the  younger  trees  these  buds  are 
left,  and  branches  start  out  from  the 
ground  up.  The  tree  can  be  headed  to 
suit  by  nipping  off  the  buds  so  as  to 
start  limbs  where  they  are  wanted.  We 
plant  peach  trees  in  the  same  way — 
pears  vary  much  in  growth,  and  should 
be  started  and  pruned  to  suit  the  va¬ 
riety.  Plums  in  a  chicken  yard  should 
be  headed  high,  so  the  fowls  can  work 
under  them. 

Spraying  for  Codling  Moth. 

G.  A.  M.j  Kittery  Depot,  Me. — Pleas© 
give  directions  for  spraying  apple  orchard 
against  Codling  moths.  Just  when  is  the 
most  effective  time? 

Ans. — First  spraying,  apply  immedi¬ 
ately  after  blossoms  drop  one-third  to 
one-half  pound  of  Paris  green — or  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Second  spraying,  ap¬ 
ply  two  weeks  later  a  poison  spray 
of  similar  strength.  Third  spraying, 
for  second  brood  apply  a  poison  spray 
of  strength  similar  to  that  applied  at 
the  first  two  sprayings  25  to  30  days 
after  the  first  adult  larvte  are  found 
under  bands.  (A  few  trees  in  the  or¬ 
chard  having  had  burlap  bands  placed 
around  them  and  under  which  the  larvae 
will  hide  and  furnish  data  for  third 
spraying.)  At  time  of  first  spraying 
there  are  no  Codling  moth  larvae  to 
kill ;  in  fact,  at  that  time  even  the  eggs 
have  not  yet  been  laid,  and  yet  it  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
this  spraying  is  the  all-important  one, 
if  the  Codling  moth  is  to  be  controlled. 
At  this  spraying  the  importance  of  fill¬ 
ing  each  and  every  calyx  cavity  with 
the  poison  spray  must  be  emphasized, 
for  results  depend  largely  upon  the 
thoroughness  of  this  first  spraying.  If 
one  will  watch  the  development  of  an 
apple  from  the  blossom,  he  will  see 
that  at  eight  to  12  days  after  the  blos¬ 
soms  drop  the  calyx  lobes  gradually 
draw  together  and  inclose  or  cover  the 
calyx  cavity  and  the  apples  begin  grad¬ 
ually  to  droop  downwards.  In  spray¬ 
ing  after  this  time  it  is  impossible  to 
put  poison  within  the  calyx  cavity. 


It  has  been  found  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  young  larvae  (es¬ 
timated  from  60  to  95  per  cent  of 
first  brood)  enter  the  apple  by  the 
calyx  cavity  and  first  commence  feed¬ 
ing  there,  and  if  there  is  a  meal  of 
poison  awaiting  them  they  stop  and 
go  no  further.  The  Washington  State 
Experiment  Station  recently  issued  one 
or  two  bulletins  in  which  they  claim 
that  this  first  spraying  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  a  pressure  of  150  to  200  pounds, 
and  thrown  downward  from  a  coarse 
'nozzle  in  the  upturned  calyx  cups  of 
the  young  apples,  which  have  just 
dropped  their  petals,  the  object  being 
to  fill  the  inner  calyx  cavity  with  the 
poison  spray,  and  claiming  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  do  so  with  nozzles  throwing 
a  fine  mist.  They  attained  remarkable 
results  with  a  spray  applied  in  this 
manner,  and  using  only  one  pound  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  40  gallons  of  water, 
and  claim  that  if  this  first  spraying  i 
is  thoroughly  done  and  the  orchard 
comparatively  isolated,  future  sprayings 
might  possibly  be  dispensed  with.  The  ! 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  found  but  lit¬ 
tle  difference  in  results  between  a  fine 
or  coarse  nozzle,  if  the  spraying  was 
thoroughly  and  carefully  done,  but 
agree  with  the  Washington  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  that  the  first  spray¬ 
ing  was  the  important  one. 

The  second  spraying,  two  to  three 
weeks  after  the  first  spraying,  should 
be  applied  with  a  fine  nozzle,  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  cover  the  leaves  and  small 
fruit  so  far  as  possible  with  the  poison 
spray.  The  eggs  of  the  first  brood  are 
largely  laid  upon  the  leaves  near  the 
young  apples  and  they  sometimes  feed 
slightly  upon  leaves  or  surface  of  the 
young  apple,  and  a  few  may  be  pois¬ 
oned  in  this  way.  Third  spraying  is 
applied  as  a  fine  mist  to  all  parts  of 
foliage  and  fruit.  This  spraying  is 
applied  at  about  the  time  when  the 
first  eggs  of  second  brood  are  hatch¬ 
ing,  and  tries  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  partly  grown  apples  and  leaves 
with  the  poison  spray  so  as  to  kill 
the  young  larvae  feeding  slightly  upon 
the  leaves  or  as  they  enter  into  the 
side  of  the  apple.  The  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  found  but  little  difference 
in  results  between  Paris-green  or  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  but  the  Washington 
Station  claims  that  arsenate  of  lead  is 
superior  to  other  poisons  because  it 
sticks  better,  is  more  finely  divided  and 
stays  in  suspension  longer,  and  is 
not  injurious  to  foliage  when  used  at 
any  reasonable  strength.  The  one 
point  to  be  emphasized  above  all  others 
is.  the  first  spraying  at  proper  time,  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  thorough  manner.  In  the 
light  of  present  knowledge  this  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  much.  Bulletins  of 
the  two  experiment  stations  mentioned 
relative  to  Codling  moth  could  be  • 
studied  to  advantage  by  all  growers. 

B.  d.  v.  B. 


Hotbeds. — I  have  seen  ways  innumerable 
to  make  hotbeds  in  the  farm  papers,  but 
have  noticed  a  few  mistakes  which  the 
beginner  might  be  drawn  into  easily,  and 
as  it  is  still  the  season  in  some  of  the 
Northern  States  to  do  such  work  I  venture 
a  few  suggestions.  You  need,  no  pit  in 
the  first  place,  as  the.  level  ground  is  far 
better.  Just  throw  your  manure  down  in 
a  loose  bed  the  shape  of  the  frame,  only 
one  foot  larger,  so  the  frame  will  be  able 
1o  sit  on  it  and  go  down  with  it  when 
settling,  and  have  the  manure  come  up  in 
the  frame  to  within  six  inches  of  top.  Then 
put  on  four  inches  of  earth.  Be  sure  to 
let  the  weeds  start,  and  give  a  good  raking 
to  kill  them.  Then  when  the  bed  is  cool 
enough,  but  don’t  hurry,  sow  your  seeds, 
and  you  will  get  stocky  plants,  as  you  don’t 
have  to  go  down  in  a  pit  to  get  a  lot  of 
long-waisted  plants.  The  trouble  with  a 
pit  is  the  manure  settles  and  the  frame 
does  not.  I  have  made  hundreds  of  surface 
beds,  and  never  lost  any  plants  by  frost  to 
speak  of.  Look  out  for  dry  manure  in 
making  the  bed.  as  it  will  not'heat.  Throw 
water  on  it.  Never  get  in  a  bed  with  vour 
feet ;  all  the  packing  needed  can  be  done 
with  the  back  of  a  fork.  You  can  stop 
manure  from  heating  by  too  much  packing. 

New  Jersey.  P  0.  H 


‘Tor  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers:  thev  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowkcr  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.” — Adv. 


FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER 

Ellwanger 
&  Barry’s 

TK££S 

Shrubs,  Roses 
Evergreens 

and 

Hardy  Plants 

Are  Famous 
The  World  Over 


Best  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  No 
agents.  Commissions  saved.  Collections 
unequalled.  Beautiful  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free  on  request. 

IliH.I.'TI  MWBWMI II  PM  III  I 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 

Established  1840  Box  K ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


34  YEARS  GROWING 

EVERGREENS 

and  Forest  trees.  Over  38 
tested  hardy  varieties.  All 
Nursery  grown.  We  have 
over  50  millions  and  ship 
safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  trees  live 
and  grow,  because  they 
have  good  roots.  Large  as 
well  as  small  trees  supplied. 

81.00  and  up  per  thousand. 

Our  new  catalog  is  a  mine  of  information 
have  a  beautiful  Windbreak,  Hedge,  Shelterbelt  or 
Screen  with  the  hardiest  of  Evergreens  at  a  very  low- 
cost.  Our  Bargain  sheet  describes  50  bargain  lots  from 
81.00  per  100  and  up.  Millions  of  Nursery  grown  Forest 
trees.  Shade  and  Ornamentals,  Shrubs.  Roses  and  Vines. 
Send  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Bargain  sheet. 

Evergreen  Specialist 
Box  212,  Dundee,  Illinois 


You  can 


D.  HILL 


PEACH  TREES 

Fine  stock,  2—3  ft.  $1 .00  a  dozen,  $:i.00  a  hundred. 
Carman.  Champion.  Early  Crawford,  Late  Craw¬ 
ford,  Elberta.  Globe,  Ml.,  Rose,  Niagara,  Old 
Mixon,  Stump,  Waddell  and  Mayflower. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

$4.00  per  M.  Conovers,  Palmetto  and  Bair's. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Prompt  Shipment. 
BUKK  NURSERIES,  Manchester,  Conn. 


ELBERTA  REACH 

The  most  profitable  pencil  ever  introduced. 

MISS  LOLO 

The  very  best  medium  early  peach. 

MAULES  EARLY 

The  earliest  of  nil  peaches  and  It  tastes  like  a  pencil. 
We  have  70  more  varieties  hut  make  a  specialty  of  these. 
Our  beautiful  descriptive  catalogue  tells  all  about  them. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Higbtstown,  New  Jersey. 


hL°  GRAPEVINES 

09  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  «fco.  BestRoot- 
ed  Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  Lewis  Koesch, Itox  K  ,Fi'edonia, N.Y 


Do  You  Want 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS? 

If  you  want  a  dozen  plants  or  a 
million,  write  us.  In  our  climate  and 
soil  strawberry  plants  grow  at  their 
best.  You  know  how  vigorous  and 
healthful  crops  of  any  kind  grow  on 
newly  cleared  land.  Our  strawberry 
plants  are  grown  on  virgin  soil  among 
the  stumps,  the  first  crop  the  land  ever 
produced. 

We  therefore  have  the  most  vigorous, 
strong  rooted  plants  it  is  possible  to 
grow  under  any  conditions,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  them. 

Write  for  our  1909  Catalogue,  giving  full  de¬ 
scription  of  all  varieties.  Catalogue  also  tells  about 
the  Apple,  Peacb,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees, 
California  Privet,  etc.,  grown  on  our  1,100  acre 
nursery.  It  is  free— but  if  you  plant  trees  or  plants 
this  season  it  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  432,  Berlin,  Md, 


200  for  25c 

Do  you  love  flowers?  I  do  and 
I  wanteveiyorctohaveplenty. 
My  special  hobby  is  the  Gladi¬ 
olus,  and  I  have.  one  of  the 
finest  co'lections  in  the 
world.  I  have  nearly  1,000 
varities,  many  of  them  6 
inches  across — every  color 
of  the  rainbow— will  grew 
anywhere. 

Just  for  a  Starter 

Send  me  25c  and  I  will  mail 
you  200  bulblets  of  my 
finest  varities  (1,000  for 
$1.00)  postpaid,  with  full 
cultural  instructions.  Some 
will  bloom  this  year,  and 
all  will  make  large  bulbs 
which  will  bloom  and  mul¬ 
tiply  next  year.  Large 
bulbs  ready  to  bloom,  30c 
per  dozen.  Rare  varieties 
more. 

Field’s  Seed  Book  Free 

I  wrote  it  myself— 20  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  It — just  what  you  want 
to  know  about  flowers,  farm  and 
garden  seeds.  Tells  bow  I  test 
and  guarantee  them  to  make  good. 
Write  today  before  the  bulbs  and 
books  are  gone. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  .if 

. —  ■  ■■■■  ■  ■!■■■■■■  ,*rJhl 


DEAD  TD  E  E  C~5  to  7  ft.,  15  cents  each.  All 
r  Ell 91  I  flCE*)  varieties.  KielTcr  10  cents 
each.  New  Strawberries  and  Raspberries.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  W.  A.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Geneva,  O. 


YEARLING  FRUIT  TREES 

Standard  and  Donein  Apples,  Cherry,  Pear  &  Plum, 
Grown  lor  our  own  use.  Tartar  King  Oats,  $1.15 
hu.  Sacks  free.  SAMUEL  FKASEli, Geneseo,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES — SHRUBS— ROSES 

Hardy,  thrifty,  well  developed,  librous-rooted  n-eesand 
plants  at  prices  which,  after  you  investigate  will  attract 
your  close  attention.  Assortment  and  quality  unsur¬ 
passed.  Catalogue  free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen,  Geneva,  New  York. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES 

PLANT',  VINES,  HOSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  1.  IS.  ILG E N FRITZ  SONS  CO. 
The  MONROF  NURSKRY.  Monroe,  Michigan. 


Peach  Trees 


$3  to  $7  per 
1(H). 

Myer  A-  Sox, 
UridgevfMe,  Del. 


PEACH  TBEES--BERRY  PLANTS 

— —Eguftafrr  — ■t«in-ii ii—  flow  to  grow  them  successfully.  Over 
forty  varieties  of  strawberry  plants;  a  book  brimful  of  good  tilings:  write  for  it. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


STRONG,  HEALTHY,  CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK 


We  offer  for  Spring  of  1909  the  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals  that  we  have  ever  grown  and  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  which  will  show  you  just  what  you 
want  for  your  Spring  Planting. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  on  your  list  and  can  give  you  the 
right  figures  for  the  right  stock. 

We  do  landscape  dnrrieuiiig  in  nil  its  hrnnehes.  Don't  place  your  order  until  you  get  our  prices. 

T.  J.  DWVEIt  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


wtt  urgrijCji  spFi%'V;ZLvies  $6.50  ‘usi5  $6.50 

Beautiful  well  formed,  well  rooted  2  year  trees,  3 y,  to  j  ft.  Your  choice  Delivered  to  all  New  Kurland  j'oints;  also  in  N.  Y.? 
N.J.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Mich..  Ind.  and  11J.  Many  other  attractive  offers  in  our  complete  catalogue — it  is  free.  Hundreds  of  Kuml  read: 
ers  are  familiar,  by  test,  with  the  values  we  have  offered  through  these  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Let  us  send 
you  the  history  of  one  of  the  moat  productive  11  year  old  Apple  orelutrd**  In  Western  Neu  York,  planted  *»»  the 
Filler  Syatem.  Kstablished  1817.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  13,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


TREES 


Samples  of 

Green’s  Prices: 


25  CENT  OFFER. 


One  Crawford  Peach  tree,  1  best  New  Diploma  Currant, 
1  Niagara  White  Grape,  1  Live  Forever  hardy  Rose¬ 
bush,  ail  delivered  at  your  home,  by  mail,  for  25  cents. 


nnpp||IP  nm  1  AD  fiCCCD  Fourteen  trees  for  $1.00,  as  follows: 
Ulittn  5  UULLAIf  urren,  8  Plum  trees,  2  Burbank,  2  Lombard, 
2  Thanksgiving  and  2  Abundance;  1  Bartlett  Pear,  2  Elberta  Peach,  1  Rich¬ 
mond  and  1  Montmorency  hardy  Cherry  trees,  2  Live  Forever  Rosebushes. 
Express  Collect.  All  lor  §1.00.  Trees  about  4  to  5  feet  high,  2  years  old. 


PDCmiC  DIP  ACCCD  Fifty  Plum  trees,  your  choice,  about  4  to  5 
Until N  w  DIU  llrr  tn.  feet  high,  2  years  old,  for  $3.00.  60  Cherry 
trees,  your  choice,  about  4  to  5  feet  high,  2  years  old,  $5.00.  Cash  with  older. 
Send  to-day  for  our  72-page  FRUIT  CATALOG,  137  fruit  pictures, 
.,  and  a  copy  of  BIG  FRUIT  MAGAZINE,  all  a  gift  to  you.  Estab- 

iend  10  cents  for 


etc.; 

lislied  30  years.  Capital,  $100,000. 

BOOK  WORTH  A  DOLLAR  FOR  10  CENTS, 
postage  and  mailing  Green’s  Boo 3  on  Fruit  Growing. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  Box  40,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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SEEDING  GRASS  WITH  BUCKWHEAT. 

In  reply  to  C.  S.,  on  page  163,  I 
think  he  would  stand  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  get  rid  of  quack 
grass  by  following  the  plan  of  plant¬ 
ing  to  early  beans  and  then  to  buck¬ 
wheat  and  grass,  than  he  would  to 
undertake  to  seed  the  grass  with  oats 
in  the  Spring.  I  have  never  tried 
seeding  grass  with  buckwheat  sown 
very  thick,  but  I  have  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  sowing  three  pecks  of  buck¬ 
wheat  to  the  acre  and  grass  or  grass 
and  clover  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  always  get  a  stand  of  the  grass  with¬ 
out  a  crop  of  weeds  to  be  in  the  way 
of  the  grass.  If  I  seed  with  oats  or 
wheat  there  is  always  a  crop  of  weeds 
after  the  harvest,  which  injures  the 
grass.  Two  years  ago  I  noticed  a 
buckwheat  field  belonging  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  in  wjiich  his  drill  got  out  of  order 
and  he  drilled  nearly  three  bushels  of 
buckwheat  per  acre  over  a  large  part 
of  the  field.  He  had  also  sown  Tim¬ 
othy  in  with  the  buckwheat,  and  I 
never  saw  a  better  stand  of  grass  after 
the  buckwheat  was  harvested.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  weed  in  it  but 
the  young  grass  seemed  to  occupy  every 
inch  of  the  soil,  and  had  made  as  good 
a  growth  as  where  the  buckwheat  was 
not  sown  so  thick.  A.  j.  l. 

Albion,  W.  Va. 


BROADCAST  OR  DRILLED  FERTILIZER. 

On  page  105,  A.  L.  H.  complains  of 
his  crops  turning  yellow  when  using 
fertilizer.  I  think  this  comes  from  ap¬ 
plying  it  the  wrong  way.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  I  think  it  is  better  to  sow 
fertilizer  broadcast,  no  matter  how  much 
the  quantity  used.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  crops  that  have  a  root  sys¬ 
tem  like  corn  and  tobacco,  but  prob¬ 
ably  does  not  apply  so  much  to  the 
potato,  unless  heavy  applications  are 
used.  Corn  and  tobacco  have  such  root 
systems  that  they  can  gather  the  avail¬ 
able  fertility  even  if  they  must  travel 
several  feet  to  get  it.  More  than  that, 
for  the  best  development  of  the  crop 
it  is  even  necessary  that  the  available 
plant  food  be  mixed  through  the  soil. 
Some  plants  can  use  plant  food  if  it 
is  in  bunches,  as  it  would  be  if  drilled 
in  the  rows.  No  one  would  expect  to 
raise  a  good  crop  of  corn  or  tobacco 
if  he  were  to  put  manure  under  the 
hills.  Why  expect  more  of  fertilizer? 
The  very  dry  Summer  last  year  we 
raised  fully  as  heavy  a  crop  of  corn  on 
a  worn-out  field,  bare  for  at  least  two 
Winters  before,  with  an  application  of 
666  pounds  of  12  phosphoric  acid,  five 
potash  fertilizer,  broadcast  on  a  field 
in  good  tilth  with  sod  and  manure. 
Reasons  why  fertilizer  should  be  broad¬ 
cast :  If  fertilizer  is  put  in  the  drill 
its  proximity  to  the  plant  causes  an 
undue  growth,  and  as  the  plant  gets 
larger  and  the  root  system  also,  and  as 
they  strike  out  farther  are  not  able 
to  find  available  plant  food  as  fast  as 
the  rapidly  growing  plant  needs  it,  so 
the  plant  suffers  a  checked  growth. 
Or,  probably,  because  when  in  the  drill 
it  absorbs  in  a  dry  season  more  water 
than  the  plant  can  spare,  and  thus 
causes  the  plant  to  become  yellow.  With 
potatoes  500  or  600  pounds  may  be 
drilled  in,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
run  several  times  through  the  row  with 
some  tool  to  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the 
soil.  Probably  A.  L.  H.  failed  to  do 
this.  I  cannot  explain  its  action  on 
oats  unless  it  may  cause  an  excessive 
growth,  which,  when  a  dry  season  sets 
in,  is  unable  to  get  enough  moisture. 

It  is  easily  explained  why  he  gets  no 
good  results  from  using  manure  on 
a  sod  field.  When  both  are  plowed 
under  in  the  Spring  there  is  not  enough 
time  for  them  to  rot ;  he  cannot  get  a 
firm  seed  bed,  and  the  presence  of  the 


large  amount  of  undccaycd  vegetable 
matter  dries  out  the  soil.  Let  him  plow 
in  the  Spring  (better  yet  in  the  Fall), 
and  put  the  manure  on  top;  he  will 
get  better  results.  A  better  plan  is 
this :  Plow  so  that  when  harrowed  the 
sods  and  manure  are  on  top,  and  then 
prepare  his  seed  bed  as  well  as  he  can. 
It  may  seem  a  slipshod  manner,  but  it 
is  really  a  sort  of  mulch  culture.  The 
sods  and  manure  will  rot  down  so 
that  their  plant  food  is  available  at  a 
time  most  needed — in  July  and  August. 
Probably  some  of  our  older  and  wiser 
heads  can  explain  why  his  clover  fails 
to  catch.  He  complains  of  his  Timothy 
remaining  short  and  rusty.  If  he  will 
use  100  to  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  top-dresser,  which  generally  con¬ 
tains  about  10  per  cent  ammonia  and 
6  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  or  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  analyzing  about  7-7-7,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  surprise  him.  r.  j.  brossman. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  know  of  market  gar¬ 
deners  who  put  a  forkful  of  manure  in 
each  hill  when  planting  early  sweet 
corn.  The  manure  is  packed  down  and 
a  little  soil  put  on  it.  This  makes  a 
little  hotbed  of  each  hill.  The  seed 
sprouts  and  makes  a  rapid  and  profitable 
growth.  Potato  growers  often  sow  at 
the  rate  of  1,500  pounds  or  a  full  ton, 
in  the  drill  with  the  seed  pieces.  As  a 
general  proposition,  however,  we  think 
Mr.  Brossman  is  right  in  broadcasting 
manure. 


VALUE  OF  A  WATER  POWER. 

W.  A.  Bassett’s  inquiry  about  a 
spraying  outfit  and  replies  to  the  same 
been  of  interest  to  me,  and  I  submit 
the  following  suggestions:  As  Mr. 

Bassett  has  a  stream  of  water  run¬ 
ning  through  his  place  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  he  could  not  utilize  it  for 
power  instead  of  using  an  engine.  If 
the  stream  has  a  slight  fall  and  he 
simply  wanted  to  elevate  the  water  into 
a  tank  a  comparatively  inexpensive  ram 
would  do  the  work  to  perfection,  and 
that  with  very  little  attention.  Or,  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  if  he  could  construct  a  small 
dam  and  put  in  a  water-wheel  he  would 
have  something  that  after  once  being 
installed  would  add  much  to  the  value 
of  his  farm.  A  cheap  building  could 
be  built  over  it  and  with  little  addi¬ 
tional  expense  equipped  with  a  grind¬ 
stone  for  sharpening  tools,  etc.,  and 
if  he  has  any  boys  who  now  turn  the 
grindstone  for  him  they  certainly  would 
appreciate  it.  Factories  are  frequently 
taking  out  their  old  wheels  and  putting 
in  larger  and  I  doubt  not  that  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  wheel  that  would  answer  his 
purpose  could  be  bought  for  little 
money;  in  fact,  I  have  known  them 
to  be  sold  at  the  price  of  old  iron.  I 
suggest  this  in  case  he  could  not  feel 
like  paying  for  a  new  one.  Running 
water  is  very  deceiving  to  most  people 
as  to  the  fall.  Streams  that  at  first 
sight  would  seem  to  have  little  or  no 
fall  under  the  surveyor’s  instrument 
show  sufficient  to  warrant  the  attempt 
to  harness  it.  I  recall  one  instance 
where  a  man  was  called  a  fool  by 
nearly  all  the  town  because  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  get  water  power  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  stream  and  it  did  almost  look  as 
if  he  would  have  to  make  the  water 
first  to  run  up  hill,  but  he  accom¬ 
plished  it,  and  to-day  that  power  is 
used  and  is  considered  quite  valuable. 
I  mention  this,  simply  thinking  per¬ 
haps  this  may  be  the  case  with  the 
stream  on  Mr.  Bassett’s  place.  Prob¬ 
ably  for  what  power  the  latter  needs 
a  gasoline  or  crude  oil  engine  would 
cost  him  only  75  cents  or  $1  per  day, 
but  with  water-wheel  power  on  his 
place  the  after  cost  would  be  a  mere 
trifle.  GEORGE  D.  CLARK. 

Connecticut. 


Resists 

hRE 

rot 

.Rust 


Our  book  gives  facts  anti  figures  about  roofing  that  every  farmer  should 
know.  It  shows  why  J-M  Asbestos  Koofini;  is  the  best  for  farm  buildings ; 
why  it  is  the  cheapest  to  use ;  why  it  does  not  require  painting  or  repairs ;  how 
it  protects  a  building  from  fire,  and  how  it  keeps  out  the  cold  in  winter  and 
the  heat  in  summer.  You  cannot  afford  to  build  or  repair  without  this  book. 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

is  the  only  permanently  durable  ready  roofing,  because  it  is  made  of  an  indes¬ 
tructible  material — Asbestos.  Other  kinds  are  made  of  perishable  felts,  which 
must  be  painted  continually  to  keep  them  weatherproof. 

We  are  the  largest  roofing  manufacturers  and  offer  you  the  greatest  real 
value  for  your  money.  Every  roll  of  our  Roofing  is  backed  by  a  reputation 
and  experience  of  fifty  years  in  the  business.  You  take  no  chances  when  dealing 
with  us.  Write  for  Book  No.  £3  and  Samples. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-NANVILLE  CO. 


Home  Office,  too  William  St.,  N.  Y. 
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cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  fertilizer  nearest  to  nature,  or  nature’s 
manure,  will  prove  the  most  reliable  and  profitable. 

That  is  why  Swift's  Fertilizers  are  so  much  in  demand — so  satisfactory. 
They  are  crop  producers  as  well  as  soil  builders.  They  leave  the  soil  in 
excellent  condition  for  later  use  after  first  crops  have  been  removed. 

For  this  reason  they  are  active  all  the  time.  Be  sure  you  use  them. 

Swift — Superior— Sure 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that 
I  raised  one  of  the  finest  crops  of  corn  on 
Swift’s  Fertilizer  this  season  ever  pro¬ 
duced  on  World’s  End  Farm.  The  yield 
was  more  than  95  bushels  shelled  corn  per 
acre. 

Have  used  these  fertilizers  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  the  past  ten  years,  and  will  use 
them  extensively  this  coming  season.” 

r"!  ’]  C.  R.  Goodhue,  Supt., 

World’s  End  Farm, 

Ilingliam,  Mass. 


“I  have  conducted  an  experiment  with 
over  60  varieties  of  potatoes  to  ascertain 
the  best  yielder.  Swift’s  Superior  Fertilizer 
has  given  glorious  results  in  spite  of  the 
driest  season  known  in  the  century.  Yield 
460  bushels  per  acre  of  handsome  salable 
potatoes.  After  many  years’  trial  with 
d  i  fferent  kinds,  your  fertilizer  gives  me  the 
best  results,  and  it  conserves  moisture 
even  in  periods  of  drought.” 

[Signed]  Rev.  J.  R.  Lawrence, 
Raynliam,  Mass. 

One  of  the  vital  demands  upon  you  is  to  enrich  the  soil  and  maintain  its 
fertility.  To  do  this  economically  and  successfully  simply  insist  upon  using 
Swift’s  Animal  Fertilizers.  They  cost  no  more  than  others,  and  are  swift, 
superior,  sure.  See  local  agent  or  write  us.  Free  Pocket  Memo  Booklet 
containing  valuable  crop  information  on  application. 

Swift’s  Lowell  Fertilizer  Co.,  40  North  Market  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


[Signed]^ 


is  now  successfully  raised  in 
most  sections  of  the  country  and 
heavy  yields  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of 

POTASH 


Potash  gives  vigor  to  the  plant  aivd  insures  a 
deep  rooted,  well  set  stand  that  produces  large 
yields.  All  who  have  used  Potash,  say  : 


for 

per 


Potash  is  Profit 

No  fertilizer  is  complete 
alfalfa  without  at  least  10 
cent,  of  Potash  or  10  pounds  of 
actual  Potash  per  100  pounds  of 
fertilizer.  If  you  cannot  get  such 
a  fertilizer  from  your  dealer  vou 
should  reinforce  tin'  low  grade 
goods  with  2  pounds  of  Muriate  of 
Potash  to  the  hundred  (or  each  per 
cent,  of  Potash  needed. 

Write  for  instructive  pamphlets  pertaining  to 
the  fertilization  of  all  crops,  etc. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
CHICAGO— Monadnock  Blk.  ATLANTA-1224  Candler  Bldg. 


We  have  a  size  to  suit  your  power  and  requirements.  Get  one 

of  these  guaranteed  outfits 
now.  Lumber  is  high.  The 
mill  will  soon  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  No  experience  needed. 

No  Belts,  Springs  or  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  cause  trouble. 

The  sawer  has  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feedwitli  one  band;  slight  motion  of  lever  changes 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machin¬ 
ery.  Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

1-9  Hope  St.,  H&ckettstown,  N.  J.  1582  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 
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Leading  Crops  of  New  York  State. 

Jf.  G.  A.,  Kendall,  N.  Y. — In  a  dispute  at 
school  a  few  days  ago  our  professor  said 
that  the  three  leading  products  in  New 
York  State  were  hay,  grain  and  dairying, 
and  I  held  an  opposite  view.  I  would  like 
to  have  your  opinion  on  this  subject. 


Ans. — We  assume  the  debate  was 


about  the  most  valuable  or  important 
crops  raised  in  the  State.  Here  are 
some  figures  taken  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  reports  of  the  crop  of  1907 : 


V AI.rE  OF 

Hay  crop  . 

Wheat  . 

Corn  . 

Oats  . 

Barley  . 

Bye  . 

Buckwheat 

potatoes  . 

Milch  cows  .  .  .  . 

Horses  . 

Sheep . 


NEW  YORK  CKOrS. 

. $91,388,000 

.  7.125,000 

.  11,502,000 

.  .  2.225.000 

.  1 .080.000 

.  1,710,000 

.  3.981.000 

.  23.796.000 

. . .  59.932,000 

‘ .  78.048,000 

.  5,440,000 


New  York  ranked  first  of  all  the 
States  in  the  value  of  hay,  potatoes, 
buckwheat  and  milch  cows. 


Tools  and  Farming. 

1  have  just  read  the  articles  on  page  302 
on  tools  used  on  the  farm  by  the  “Argyle 
Farm"  and  by  F.  II.  I  think  they  must 
both  be  young  farmers,  without  any  great 
amount  of  experience  and  not  likely  to 
make  a  fortune  out  of  their  farms  in  the 
near  future!  I  am  what  they  usually  call 
an  “old  has-been.”  I  have  been  farming 
on  the  same  farm  for  42  years,  in  <  raw- 
ford  County,  Pa.;  have  a  farm  of  120 
acres,  on  which  I  have  run  a  dairy  lor  a 
number  of  years,  but  of  late  years  ha\e 
done  mixed  farming,  and  consequently  have 
tools  and  implements  of  all  descriptions, 
various  kinds  of  plows,  harrows,  cultivators 
and  hay  and  harvesting  implements  .of  all 
kinds  needed.  They  are,  of  course,  the 
accumulation  of  years.  I  want  different 
tools  for  different  ground  and  different 
crops,  and  no  farmer  can  work  successfully 
with  one  tool  at  all  seasons,  wet  or  dry, 
Spring  or  Fall.  I  started  on  practically 
nothing  except  a  strong  will;  have  now 
one  of  the  finest  farms  in  this  State,  with 
the  best  of  buildings,  and  a  good  healthy 
bank  account.  1  still  stick  to  the  old  farm, 
not  of  necessity  but  because  I  love  the 
farm.  I  have  been  much  more  successful 
than  the  average,  and  most  of  my  success 
was  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  which  I  have  read  for  the  last  40 
years  and  will  continue  as  long  as  I  can 

roa(J.  CHARLES  A.  LANG. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


An  Orchard  of  Newtown  Pippins. 

Uead-cr  (A o  Address).— I  want  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  orchard  of  Newtown  Pippin  apples. 
Shall  I  be  ahead  in  the  end  to  buy  the 
trees  sold  for  Newtowns  from  the  nursery¬ 
men  and  let  them  develop,  or  buy  trees  of 
some  other  variety,  let:  them  grow  a  few 
years  and  then  top-work  them  with  wood 
from  bearing  Newtowns? 

Ans.— I  think  the  inquirer  would  be 
reasonably  sure  to  get  the  Nev.  town 
Pippin  true  to  name  if  lie  dealt  with 
a  well-established  and  reliable  nursery¬ 
man.  At  least  the  writer  has  had  this 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  nut  set  y- 
men  here  in  central  New  York.  Au¬ 
thorities  generally  agree,  however,  that 
Newtown  Pippin  is  rather  slow  growing 
and  only  moderately  vigorous,  and  for 
this  reason  nice  shapely  trees  are  hard 
to  get  from  the  nursery.  I  think  the 
main  point  to  consider  then  would  be, 
can  he  get  a  better  orchard  of  New¬ 
towns  in  the  end  by  buying  Hgoious 
trees  of  another  variety  and  top-work¬ 
ing  on  these  buds  or  scions  from  a 
well-known  Newtown  tree  of  good  type 
vigor?  I  think  the  chances  ate 
in  favor  of  this  method.  This  is  just 
the  way  *  I  should  proceed  to  get  a 
healthy  and  long-lived  orchard  of  Kings 
in  this  locality.  I  would  advise  the 
inquirer  to  prepare  for  this  orchard 
a  year  and  perhaps  more  in  advance. 

T  would  prefer  the  ground  to  he  in  sod 
the  ye^ir  before  planting.  I  would  i 
cover  the  entire  area  with  a  liberal 
coat  of  manure,  and  plant  with  corn, 
potatoes  or  some  kind  of  hoed  crop. 
The  year  following  I  would  plant  the 
trees.  I  would  select  two-year-old 
trees  of  the  first  class  of  some  vigor¬ 
ous  variety  like  Northern  Spy  or  Ben 
Davis.  Tf  the  budding  method  should 
be  decided  upon  I  would  cut  back 
severely  at  time  of  planting,  and  the 
chances  are  the  majority  of  those  trees 
would  he  ready  to  bud  the  same  year 


in  August.  This  whole  plan  might 
prove  a  failure  and  disappointment 
should  that  pesky  little  enemy,  the  bud- 
moth,  attack  the  trees  the  next  year. 
As  a  precaution  I  would  spray  them 
thoroughly  with  arsenate  of  lead  just 
as  the  tips  of  the  buds  begin  to  show 
green.  w.  a.  bassett. 

Pumping  Water  Up  Hill. 

IF.  IP.  P.,  Charlotte,  Vt. — Will  some  one 
give  his  experience  in  forcing  water  from 
a  spring  up  to  the  barn?  My  spring  is 
about  700  feet  from  barn.  Water  will  have 
to  be  forced  up  a  steep  hill  all  of  the 
way.  Which  would  be  best  and  cheapest, 
a  windmill  or  a  small  engine? 

Ans. — Windmills  are  used  more  gen¬ 
erally  than  engines  for  pumping  water 
in  this  section.  The  cost  of  installing 
the  plant  would  probably  be  about  the 
same  in  either  case.  If  a  windmill  is 
used  a  storage  tank  should  be  erected 
large  enough  to  hold  at  least  a  week’s 
supply  of  water,  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  long  period  of  calm.  This  might 
make  the  windmill  plant  a  little  more 
expensive  to  install,  but  the  expense  of 
operating  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
windmill.  A  friend  tells  me  that  he 
lias  paid  out  $5  for  repairs  on  a  wind¬ 
mill  in  15  years.  This  windmill  has 
pumped  water  for  about  50  head  of 
stock  out  of  a  72-foot  well.  The  re¬ 
pairs  on  an  engine  would  probably  be 
more  than  this,  and,  in  addition,  there 
would  be  a  daily  tax  for  fuel. 

E.  S.  BRIGHAM. 

“I  thought  you  were  working  on 
Smith’s  new  house.”  said  the  house- 
painter’s  friend.  “I  was  going  to,”  re¬ 
plied  the  housepainter,  “but  I  had  a 
quarrel  with  him,  and  he  said  he’d  put 
the  paint  on  himself.”  “And  did  he 
do  it?”  “Yes,  that  is  where  he  put 
most  of  it.” — Credit  Lost. 

Police  Justice:  The  man  you  ran 
down  swears  positively  you  were  grin¬ 
ning  like  a  fiend  before  the  car  hit 
him.”  Trolley  Motormalh:  “I  was, 
Your  Honor.  But  you  will  understand 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  a  chauffeur 
for  three  years  before  I  got  my  pres¬ 
ent  job,  and  from  force  of  habit  I 
thought  I  could  steer  the  car  to  avoid 
him,  after  throwing  the  usual  scare 
into  him.” — Puck. 


Our  Catalogue 


---the  acme  of  perfection  in  catalogue¬ 
making-— is  the  most  instructive,  the 
most  useful,  the  most  concise,  and 
contains  the  least  extravagant  des¬ 
criptions  of  any  seed  annual  published. 

A  V  eritable  Mine  of  Information 

You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  have 
secured  a  copy. 

M ailed  Free  Postal  Sufficient 

AI!  the  imported  and  Natural  Grasses. 
// igh  est  G rade  On  ly. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Department  Y 

33  Barclay  St.  :  :  New  York 

107  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

. . . 


YELLOW  SWEET  CORN. 

You  are  fond  of  sweet  corn.  Furnish 
your  table  with  the  most  delicious 
variety  that  can  be  grown. 

PLANT  ORDWAY’S  GOLDEN. 

This  variety  has  all  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  ideal — early,  tender,  juicy 
and  sweet.  Those  who  have  tasted 
Ordway’s  Golden  now  plant  no  other 
variety.  There  is  no  white  corn  that 
can  touch  it.  Carefully  selected  seed 
from  the  genuine  stock  sent  by  mail. 
Trial  packet,  enough  for  35  hills,  10c.; 
half-pint,  20c.;  pint,  35c;  quart,  05c.; 
15c.  per  ear. 

O.  P.  Ordway,  Saxonville,  Mass. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 

guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  140.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  Instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invito  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  AVING  &  EROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223  *  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


TREES 

I  Two  Hundred  Thousand. 


DEACH 

Lusty,  healthy,  mountain -grown  trees— 
June  Buds  and  Two-Year-Olds.  Elberta 
and  leading  commercial  varieties. 
WRITE  For  Bargain  Prices. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES, 

o  a  Mission  Ridge.  ChuttanoogH.  Tenn. 


SEED  CORN— Mammoth  Yellow  Dent;  great  yield- 
er;  produces  100  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre:  hand 
shelled, at  $2.50  perbu.  AmosZigler,  Ravenna,  Pa. 


SWEET  CORN,  ft^LTMA*’  BEAn! 

two  weeks  earlier  if  DADFD  DHTQ 


Prices — 500.  75  cents;  1,000,  $1.25;  5,000,  $5.  Pots 
shipped  same  day  order  received,  during  April. 


P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsvllle,  Md. 


^ \  JL  SENSATION—  Weight  40  lbs.  bushel. 

I  I  JLa  S  10  bush,,  $8.00.  Mammoth  and  Little 

/  m  1  lied  Clover,  $G.00  bu»h.  Timothy,  $-2.60* 

Samples  and  catalogue  free.  Theo.  Burt  k  Sous,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


Billion$Grasd 

SEED  COSTS  BUT  90c  PER  ACRE  I 

|  Most  wonderfulgrassof  thecentury, yielding  from] 
B  6  to  10  tons  of  hay  per  acre  and  lots  of  pasture  be- 1 
Isldes.  ItBlmply  grows,  grows,  grows!  I  Cut  It  today  I 
I  and  ln£  weeks  It  looks  for  the  mower  again,  and  I 
[  so  on.  Grows  and  flourishes  luxuriantly  every- 1 
!  where,  on  every  Farm  In  America.  I 

j  B!  g  seed  catalog  free  or  send  1 0c  In  stamps  and  I 
1  receive  sample  of  this  wonderful  grass,  also  of  I 
pSpellz,  the  cereal  wonder.  Barley,  Oats,  Clovers,  I 
[  Grasses,  etc.,  etc.,  easily  worth  $10  .°o  of  any  man’s  I 
E  money  to  get  a  start,  and  catalog  free.  I 

|  Or  send  14c  and  wo  add  a  sample  farm  seed  I 
I  novelty  never  seen  by  you  before. 

1  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.  | 


PI  ni/CD  cccn  Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsyke, 
uLUVCTl  OuCU  Alfalfa,  White.  Also  Timothy, 

- - — - — Hed  Top,  Him'  Grass  and  Lawn 

Grass.  Pure  and  clean  and  direct  to  the  farmer  at  whole¬ 
sale  rates.  While  Tartar  flats.  Irish  Cobblers,  Early 
Ohio  and  Green  Mountain  Seed  Pol  aloes  grown  in  Maine 
and  distributer!  from  our  Pennsylvania  storage  cellars. 
Yellow  Dent  Corn.  Send  us  list  of  your  needs  and  we 
will  submit  prices.  Address 

A.  II.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses  and  Plants  of  all  kinds  at 
CALL’S  NURSERIES,  PERRY,  O. 
Call  deals  direct  with  his  customers  and 
thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  are 
his  customers.  Write  him  for  Price 
List. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  seeds  to  the  present  market  value.  Write 
for  samples  aud  prices  at  once.  Address 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS.  Ligonier,  Ind. 


50,000 


OUA UTS  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

now  growing  on  one  acre,  my  system. 
Come  June  l(i,  see  mo  win  or  lose,  as  Oolliugwood 
says.  T.  0.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


THE  Finest  Northern  Grown  Strawberry  Plants  in  America, 
and  the  best  varieties  for  the  climate.  Descriptive  catalogue 
and  Price  List  Free.  STKAWBKKUY  VALLF.Y  FRUIT  FARM, 
South  Hancock,  Me. 


FARMER  on  the 

STRAWBERRY 

or  “The  New  Strawberry 
Culture.”  Contains  the  latest 
strawberry  growi  ng  by 
‘The  Prince  of  Strawberry 
Growers."  Price  25c  post¬ 
paid.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  catalog  of  Berry 
Fruit  Plants,  Roses.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Poultry,  Etc.  Address' 
L.  J.  PARMER  NURSERIES, 
Box  920,  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 


4 
Fill 
One 
«t. 


Prize-Winning  Market  Strawberry 

PAUL  JONES 

$1  per  dozen,  $3  per  hundred.  Circulars  from 
originator. 

it.  W,  JOHNSON,  Northboro,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y- 


FOit  SAFE— Dewberry  and  Blackberry  Plants. 
Asparagus  Roots.  Sweet  Potato  Seed. 

MICHAEL  N.  BOKUO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


UCpiT  A  nc  and  other  strawberry  plants.  Fruit 
ni.ni  I  HUL  and  shade  trees.  Evergreens  and 
California  privet  hedging.  Price  list  free,  SAMUEL 
C.  DK  OOU,  Moorestown,  Burl.  Co.,  N.  J. 


I  nnlf  1  I  ftftlf  1  Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale. 

LUUA  ■  LUUn  i  000. 000  Bubaeli,  100,000  Chipman, 
200,000  Gandy,  50,000  Alto  Strawberrw  Plants,  lots 
of  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Kansas  Black 
Cap,  Cumberland  Black  Cap,  .Miller  Red  Raspberry. 
Before  placing  your  order  anywhere  get  my  catalog, 
it  is  free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover.  Del. 


THE  FAMOUS 


FENDALL  STRAWBERRY 

HIGHLAND,  NORWOOD,  GOLDEN  GATE, 
and  other  Choice  Varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  It’s  Free. 

CHAS.  E.  FENDALL  &  SON,  Towson,  Maryland. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

30  of  the  Host  Varieties. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Box  18,  Cool  SpriRjr.  Del. 


Strawberries 


—Large  stock  of 
very  best  plants 
at  reasonable  prices.  27th  annual  catalogue  free. 
SLAYMAKER  A  SON.  Dover.  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-£Ui£  ttS 

and  Premo  Dewberries  and  Jersey  Yellow  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes.  Pure  healthy  stock.  Send  for 
price  list.  JOHN  CASAZZA.  Vineland,  N.J. 


Strawberry  Plant* — Chipman,  a  leading  variety,  Aboall 
other  reliable  vnrietieB,  Semi  for  m.v  free  1909  Catalogue. 
Prices  from  $1.50  up.  DAVID  HODWAY,  llartly,  Del. 


300  Strawberry  Plants  $1,  Xr  "IS 

Free.  WM.  PERRY.  Cool  Spring.  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-lirliable, money  making 
varieties,  only  81.00  aud  SI. 75  per  1000.  New  1000  cata¬ 
logue  Free,  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 


ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN  w."S  produced  from  it 

last  year  in  Ohio.  The  Agr.  Epint.  Station  found 
It  to  produce  2.2£  more  enslloge  than  any  corn  so 
fartested.  Try  it  for  yourself  $2.ti0  perbu.  Pure 
Southern  White  Horse-Tooth.  Address 

Dr.  J.  H.  HEWITT,  Lynnbaven,  Va. 


CnD  0A|  C — Medium  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  to  $7.50 
lUn  OMLL  bu.;  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  to 
$4.50  bu.:  Onion  Sets,  82.50  bu. :  <  'ow  Peas,  $1.75  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


prrn  nnpy — Held's  Yellow  Dent.  Inin.  Early  Learning 
OLlU  uUnin  ami  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  $1.50  bush. 
Sample  free.  THEO.  HURT  k  SONS,  Melrose,  Oh fo. 


MARYLAND  SEED  CORN -Two  varieties, 
Learning  and  T.  J.  H.  Send  stamp  for  sample. 
$2  a  bus.  shelled.  John  H.  Jantioy,  Brookeville,  Md. 


CA  Barr’s  and  Conover  one  year  old 

O U t LX vl  Asparagus  Roots  and  25,000  E.  J. 
Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants,  all  at  $2  per  1,000.  Fine 
plants.  CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


FARM  SEEDS. 

We  are  Recleaners  and  Dealers  in  Red, 
Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Crimson  and  White  Clovers; 
also  Timothy,  Barley,  Seed  Oats  and  Corn  and 
a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write 
for  price  list  and  catalogue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


SEND  for  Wholesale  Prices  of  Smith’s  High- 
laud  Oats*  Blightless  Potato,  State  and 
Western  Corn.  Smith  Bros.*  Seedsmen,  Auburn,  N.  V. 


SEED  OATS — Wh.  Tartar,  big  ylelder*.  Corn,  Famous  Learn¬ 
ing  A  Held’s  Yellow  Dent  (Ear  <*»•  shelled).  Sat  infection 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  K,  DKTMKK,  Napoleon,  O, 


Thielmanns— the  Seedsmen— curry  a  full  line  of 
1  Garden  and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty. 
Write  today  for  their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

The  Thielmann  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Fa. 


BURPEE’S  Seeds  Growls 

Burpee  Business  Grows!  We  shall  be 

pleased  to 

send  The  Silent  Salesman  of  the  World’s  Largest  Mail-order  Seed  Trade,— if  you  ask  for  it, 
with  the  statement  that  you  value  Quality  in  Seeds.  An  elegant  Book  of  174  pages,  it  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  ■rhVTnv-feiri'n-i  w-au-v  j  _  11  _ 
Grown.  Do  you  want  a  copy?  If  so  address  BURPEE,  JrllilSlClClpilia 


Hand  Forged  Wrought  Iron  Gears 


BOOK 

FREE 

Send  Your  Name 
on  a  Postal. 

Shows  75 
Styles  102 
Pages. 


Friend — Let  us  send  you  our  Big  1909  Columbus  Vehicle  Book  Free  and  quote 
you  prices  that  will  save  you  40  to  50  per  cent  cash.  Pick  out  just  what  you  want  and 
use  it  a  month. 

Every  Columbus  Buggy  is  shipped  subject  to  this  test — sold  straight  front'  factory 
to  you  at  manufactu~ers' prices.  If  not  found  as  represented— and  satisfactory  in  every 
way— buggy  can  be  returned — all  freight  charges  will  be  borne  by  us — and  all  money 
paid  cheerfully  refunded.  Long-time  guarantee  given  on  every  vehicle. 

COLUMBUS— on  a  buggy — stands  for  quality  the  world  over— highest 
quality  possible  to  obtain  in  a  vehicle — and  being  now 

On  Full 
Month  Trial 

Saves  you  the  big  profits  of  dealers  or  agents.  Write  us  a  postal  or  letter 
so  we  can  prove  the  savings  that  we  can  make  you  on  high  grade  Colum¬ 
bus  Vehicles  and  Harness.  We  will  also  send  our  Big  Book  Free.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 

Station  C88  Columbus,  Ohio 


Sold  Direct 


1900. 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  STRAWBERRY  GROWER’S  NOTES. 

First  I  would  recommend  that  the 
prospective  grower  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  a  strawberry  patch  is  a  royal  road 
to  fortune,  plant  sellers  and  others  to 
the  contrary  notlnvithstanding,  although 
with  favoring  conditions  of.  soil,  climate 
and  market,  the  strawberry  may  be 
a  very  profitable  crop.  If  you  cannot 
grow  more  than  20  bushels  of  corn,  10 
or  12  of  wheat  or  rye,  or  one  ton  of 
hay  per  acre,  you  would  better  keep 
out  of  this  and  every  other  branch  of 
horticulture  for  market  purposes.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  little  short  of  a  crime  for 
any  man  who  owns  land  and  has  a 
family  not  to  have  an  abundant  supply 
for  domestic  use. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is 
the  soil.  Most  of  us  will  have  to  make 
the  best  of  what  we  have.  Fortunately, 
the  strawberry  will  grow  on  almost  any 
soil,  but  for  market  purposes  shun  a 
very  light  sand  or  stiff  clay,  also  some 
muck  soils  will  heave  too  much.  For 
some  reason  the  strawberry  seems  to 
do  the  best  on  newly-cleared  land,  which 
has  been  cultivated  only  one  or  two 
years  before  being  set;  at  least,  since  we 
have  been  compelled  to  use  old  ground, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  raise  nearly 
so  good  crops.  When  the  land  was 
new  we  planted  berries  after  berries. 
This  worked  well  for  a  time,  but  soon 
we  found  the  land  became  too  foul  and 
gave  too  good  a  chance  for  insect  en¬ 
emies.  The  plan  I  follow  at  present 
is  to  start  with  a  heavy  sod,  and,  if 
I  can,  give  it  a  good  coat  of  manure 
a  month  or  two  before  plowing,  say 
from  10  to  15  tons  per  acre.  After 
plowing  and  harrowing  once,  apply 
about  200  pounds  muriate  of  potash  and 
400  or  500  pounds  bone  and  finish 
harrowing.  Then  plant  to  corn,  potatoes 
or  other  hoed  crops  and  keep  clean. 
Keeping  “clean”  is  pretty  in  theory,  but 
in  practice - .  I  have  raised  pig¬ 

weeds  that  actually  measured  nine  feet 
in  height — but  don’t  let  a  weed  go 
to  seed  if  you  can  help  it!  After  the 
Summer  crop  is  off  I  would  plow  the 
land  late  in  the  Fall  an  inch  or  two 
deeper  than  in  the  Spring.  I  like  to 
plow  about  seven  inches  deep  for  the 
corn  and  eight  inches  for  the  berries. 
This  will  furnish  excellent  preparation 
for  any  kind  of  berry.  If  .the  ground 
is  not  plowed  until  Spring  it  should  be 
rolled  or  floated  with  a  plank  drag,  then 
well  harrowed  when  it  is  ready  for 
planting. 

Now  you  want  the  plants.  No  pains 
should  be  spared  in  getting  good  ones, 
for  with  poor  plants  failure  is  assured. 
The  best  way  is  to  plan  a  year  ahead 
and  grow  your  own.  If  you  have  not 
done  this,  and  must  plant  this  Spring, 
then  find  some  one  within  driving  dis¬ 
tance  who  can  supply  you  so  that  the 
plants  can  be  set  the  same  day  they  are 
dug.  Remember,  the  plants  are  living 
things  and  handle  them  with  care.  Don’t 
throw  them  together  heads  and  tails, 
or  allow  the  roots  to  be  dried  by  sun 
or  wind.  If  no  plants  can  be  got  in 
this  way  send  to  some  reliable  nursery, 
i  his  is  a  good  way  to  get  a  start  in 
new  varieties,  but  I  have  known  f 
few  beds  that  were  a  success  where  the 
plants  were  shipped  in.  In  field  culture 
the  rows  should  be  about  four  feet 
apart,  with  plants  from  IS  to  24  inches 
apart  in  row,  according  to  vigor  of 
variety.  To  save  hoeing  some  row  both 
ways  with  plants  24  to  30  inches  the 
narrow  way  and  cultivate  both  ways 
till  July,  when  the  runners  should  be 
turned  in  and  allowed  to  root.  You 
can  mark  the  land  or  use  a  line.  Four 
people  make  a  good  “gang”  to  set :  one 
to  make  holes,  two  to  plant  and  one  to 
dig  plants.  Setting  the  plant  is  one 
°f  the  important  points.  Insert  the 
spade  nearly  the  length  of  the  blade, 
bend  from  you,  then  toward  you,  and 
withdraw,  leaving  a  hole  two  or  three 
inches  wide  at  the  top.  then  take  your 
plant  by  the  top,  shake  the  roots  out 
straight,  step  with  one  foot  each  side 
of  hole,  bend  over,  giving  the  plant  a 
deft  shake  so  roots  will  spread  out  like 
a  fan  in  the  hole;  press  sides  together 
so  _  they  will  fill  at  bottom  first,  and 
it  is  done.  Be  sure  to  set  the  plant  a 


little  deeper  than  it  grew,  and  if  the 
roots  are  at  all  dry,  dip  them  in  water 
before  setting.  On  no  account  set  plants 
from  a  bed  that  has  fruited. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  what  varieties  to 
plant,  but  the  best  advice  I  can  give 
is  to  plant  what  does  best  with  the 
growers  near  you,  and  every  year  test  in 
a  small  way  two  or  three  of  the  most 
promising  varieties  and  thus  find  what 
is  best  suited  to  your  own  place.  My 
main  crop  berry  is  Brandywine,  and 
Uncle  Jim  is  nearly  worthless.  My 
neighbor  _  grows  Uncle  Jim  and  thinks 
Brandywine  worthless,  and  there  you 
have  it.  If  you  have  prepared  and 
fertilized  the  land  as  outlined,  no  other 
fertilizer  will  be  necessary  the  first  year, 
although  I  like  to  give  a  good  dose  of 
wood  ashes  when*  I  can  get  them. 
Apply  and  harrow  in  before  planting; 
spread  near  the  plants  and  cultivate  in 
or  broadcast  in  Fall  or  early  Spring; 
in  fact,  any  way  to  get  them  on.  I 
used  from  two  to  five  tons  per  acre  as 
long  as  I  could  get  the  ashes  and  had 
better  crops  and  healthier  beds  than  I 
have  had  since.  Of  course,  if  ashes 
can  be  had  we  don’t  need  the  muriate. 
I  have  tried  nitrate  of  soda  on  fruit¬ 
ing  beds,  as  a  Spring  top-dressing 
several  times  with  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  heavy  Spring  rains  seemed 
to  wash  it  out  of  the  soil  completely. 
The  best  fertilizer  I  have  found  is  hen 
manure,  using  the  Summer  accumula¬ 
tion  for  a  top-dressing  after  growth  has 
stopped  in  Fall,  and  Winter  supply  be¬ 
fore  growth  begins  in  Spring.  The 
matted  row,  one  to  two  feet  wide  and 
plants  from  three  to  six  inches  in  the 
row,  is  the  method  used  here  and  I 
think  it  is  best  for  general  field  culture. 
When  the  blossoms  come  out  on  your 
newly-set  bed  send  -the  children  with 
sharp  scissors  to  clip  off  the  buds.  Our 
old  rule  was  to  keep  the  runners  cut 
till  July  but  since  the  wireworms,  grubs, 
etc.,  have  developed  such  an  appetite 
for  the  plants,  we  root  the  first  run¬ 
ners.  During  the  time  when  the  weeds 
grow  best  cultivate  and  hoe  once  a 
week,  as  we  find  it  easier  and  cheaper 
to  hoe  four  times  a  month  than  once. 
In  this  section  strawberries  have  never 
been  mulched  to  any  extent ;  in  fact, 
T  have  seen  only  one  bed  really  mulched. 
In  25  years  we  have  had  only  two 
beds  seriously  injured  by  the  Winter. 
Most  of  the  time  straw  cannot  be 
bought  here  for  love  or  money,  but  we 
plan  to  use  an  extra  lot  of  straw  (if 
we  can  get  it)  for  bedding  and  use 
the  fresh  manure  as  mulch.  Criticism 
of  this  plan  invited. 

After  the  first  crop  is  nicked  I  take 
.the  Planet,  Jr.,  cultivator  between  and 
perhaps  narrow  the  rows  somewhat. 
Then  take  the  scythe  and  cut  the  weeds 
at  the  top  of  the  plants,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  cultivation  is  all  the  care  they 
get.  Perhaps  this  is  a  slipshod  method, 
but  the  money  returns  are  just  as  good 


as  from  any  way  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  Some  very  good  growers  tell 
me  they  raise  five  or  six  successive 
crops,  but  with  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  here  it  is  useless  to  try  raising 
more  than  two  crops.  After  the  second 
crop  is  off,  you  can  raise  a  good  crop 
of  fodder  corn,  turnips,  buckwheat,  late 
cabbage,  or,  in  many  places,  beans.  I 
usually  let  the  land  lie  until  the  next 
year,  plant  to  corn,  sow  to  oats,  seed 
to  clover,  cut  two  crops  of  hay  and 
start  over  again.  With  this  rotation 
insects  are  not  likely  to  be  troublesome. 
About  the  worst  trouble  we  have  in 
this  part  of  Michigan  is  a  new  disease 
known  locally  as  “black  root,”  and  a 
serious  trouble  it  is,  as  both  cause  and 
cure  are  unknown.  Some  growers  have 
been  forced  out  of  the  business  by  it.  A 
bed  with  this  disease  may  grow  and 
look  fairly  well  till  time  for  the  fruit 
to  ripen,  when  the  whole  plant  will  dry 
up.  Tn  severe  cases,  the  entire  patch 
may  die,  and  if  the  plants  do  ripen 
most  of  the  crop,  4hc  second  crop  is 
almost  sure  to  be  a  failure.  My  old 
bed  of  ltd  acre  last  year  produced  only 
about  eight  16-quart  cases.  Young  beds 
often  fail  because  set  with  infected 
plants.  All  you  can  see  wrong  with  a 
young  plant  is  black  and  dead  roots. 
The  experiment  station  tells  us  all  we 
can  do  is  to  plant  as  healthy  plants  as 
we  can  get  on  new,  clean  land,  and 
give  good  culture.  Some  varieties  are 
more  resistant  than  others.  Brandy¬ 
wine  is  the  most  resistant  variety  I 
know  of,  which  is  one  reason  I  grow  it. 

Now  a  word  to  any  prospective  fruit¬ 
grower  or  farmer  who  may  read  this. 
Even  though  you  have  mastered  the 
theory  of  the  whole  business,  be  slow 
to  boast  thyself  and  you  may  be  spared 
the  humiliation  of  an  experience  such 
as  I  had  once.  You  see,  I  staid  at 
home  when  a  boy  and  worked  with  my 
father.  As  soon  as  I  could  drive  a 
horse  I  began  to  do  the  team  work  on 
the  farm,  and  father  did  the  repair 
work,  hoeing,  etc.,  and  as  we  grew  quite 
a  few  berries,  became  an  expert  with 
the  hoe.  In  time  I  began  to  think, 
like  many  other  young  fellows  of  IS 
or  20,  that  I  could  do  as  much  or  a 
little  more  than  a  man.  One  day,  when 
father  was  giving  the  strawberries  a 
needed  hoeing,  I  finished  my  work  so 
I  could  help  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
patch  was  about  20  rods  long,  and 
taking  the  hoe,  I  started  to  help,  pos¬ 
sibly  with  the  undefined  idea  that  I 
would  show  him  a  thing  or  two  about 
hoeing.  Well,  we  started  to  hoe,  and 
mv  father  hoed  three  rows,  then  came 
and  helped  me  out  with  mine.  No,  he 
didn’t  laugh  at  me,  but  he  did  look 
kind  of  funny  around  his  eyes.  You 
can  imagine  my  feelings  as  I’ll  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  them,  especially  as 
my  father  was  about  60  years  of  age 
at  this  time.  a.  bauhahn. 

Michigan. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Montion  R.N-Y. 


FARING  GERM 

(High  Bred  Nitrogen- 
Gathering  Baoteria) 

GROWS — 
ALFALFA 

and  Keeps  It  Growing 
Where  It  Never  Grew  Before 

You  know  that  Alfalfa  cannot 
thrive  unless  its  nitrogen-gather 
ing  bacteria  are  present  In  the  soil. 
You  know  that  all  Clovers,  Soy 
Beans,  Cow  Peasant!  other  leguine3 
need  bacteria.  So  don’t  plant  Al¬ 
falfa  or  any  leguminous  crop 
wherelt  has  notgrown  well  before, 
until  yon  get  Farmogferm  to  in¬ 
oculate  the  seed.  Because  we  will 
prove  to  you  that  Farmogerm  Is 
the  only  sure,  quick,  simple  and 
economical  method  of  ..loculation. 

Makes  Poor  Soil  Good  Soil 

because  It  contains  High  Bred  bacteria,  carefully 
selected,  strong,  active  bacteria,  that  will  produce 
Immediate  results  on  the  crop  and  permanently 

enrich  tho  Boll. 

Don’t  class  Farmogerm  with  other  bacteria  cul 
tures.  it  is  different.  It  Is  right.  You  owe  It  to 
yourself  to  Investigate." 

PRICE  -  $2-00  an  Acre 

Garden  Size  60o 

Cultures  for  All  Legumes  put  up  In  sealed  bottles, 
ready  for  use.  Keeps  perfectly.  When  Ordering 
Mention  For  Wliat  Crop. 

Write  for  Free  Book  No.  IS  It  contains  the  How 
and  Why  and  the  reports  of  experts  and  users. 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Running  Water  Where  You  Want  It 

Don’t  be  without  the  convenience  of  rnn- 
ning  water  in  your  house  because  you  live 
in  the  conntry.  I  f  there’s  aspring  or  stream 
on  the  ground;  install  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

It  will  pump  water  just  where  you  want 
it.  No  cost  for  power  or  repairs,  either. 

Write  for  catalogue  A  (r  and  estimate. 

We  furnish  Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers. 

Nl  4GA  It  A  HYDRAULIC  KNGINE  CO. 

’  Nassau  8t..N.Y.  Factory,  Chester,  Pa. 
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ATLAS 


All  Built  of 
Concrete 

For  almost  every  con¬ 
struction  purpose — from 
hitching-posts  to  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  —  concrete 
takes  the  place  of  lumber 
or  brick. 


PEMENT 


Makes  The  Best  Concrete  \ 
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Cement  is  the  heart  of  concrete,  and  the  quality  of  the 
concrete  construction  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
cement  used.  The  United  States  Government — has 
ordered  4,500,000  barrels  of  ATLAS  Portland  Cement 
for  use  in  construction  work  on  the  Panama  Canal.  That 
shows  what  expert  judges  think  of  ATLAS.  When  you 
buy  a  bag  or  a  barrel  of  ATLAS  Portland  Cement  you  get  the 
same  quality  that  the  United  States  Government  has  purchased. 

Concrete  Buildings  Need  No  Repairs 

When  you  put  up  a  concrete  building,  or  a  concrete  fence  or  watering 
trough,  it  is  there  to  stay  as  long  as  the  land  stays.  It  cannot  burn  or  wear 
out — and  it  is  the  most  economical  building  material  for  the  farmer. 

BOOIC  '^e  *lave  wr‘tten  an  instructive  book  called  “Concrete  Construe- 
tion  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm/  It  will  show  you  how 
to  use  this  handy  material  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  We  will  send  you  this  book  free. 

If  your  local  dealer  does  not  carry  ATLAS,  write  us. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY, 
Department  22,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Daily  Productive  Capacity  Over  40,000  Barrels,  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
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HOGS  GNAW  APPLE  TREES. 

1  have  trouble  with  my  hogs  eat¬ 
ing  the  bark  off  my  apple  trees.  I  have 
them  enclosed  in  a  park  in  my  apple  or¬ 
chard  and  they  are  eating  the  bark  off 
the  trees.  Can  you  tell  me  what  they  need 
in  their  food  to  prevent  them  from  bark¬ 
ing  my  trees?  t.  j.  h. 

Maryland. 

Our  observations  lead  us  to  think  that 
hogs  gnaw  the  trees  for  two  reasons. 
There  is  something  lacking  in  their 
food,  and  they  crave  the  substance  found 
in  the  live  bark.  The  food  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  lime  phosphate.  They  gnaw  to 
relieve  the  feeling  in  their  teeth.  We 
have  had  very  little  trouble  so  long  as 
the  hogs  were  well  fed  and  supplied 
with  salt  and  wood  ashes.  Fine  ground 
bone  charcoal  also  helps.  If  the  hogs 
can  have  constant  access  to  wood  ashes 
and  salt,  they  will  eat  large  quantities 
and  keep  in  good  condition.  It  may 
be  hard  to  break  the  habit  when  once 
formed.  In  such  case,  if  the  hogs  stay 
in  the  orchard,  you  must  protect  the 
trees  by  driving  stakes  around  them 
and  stapling  fence  wire  to  the  stakes. 


GOOD  ROOTS  ON  TRANSPLANTS. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Stringfellow 
method  of  tree  planting,  it  has  been 
brought  out  that  in  the  warm  and 
humid  climate  of  the  tropics  and  semi¬ 
tropics,  if  a  small  tree  is  pulled  up, 
all  roots  shaved  off  but  the  tap  root, 
and  it  is  planted  again,  it  will  live  and 
appear  to  do  as  well  as  if  replanted 
with  many  of  its  fine  roots,  but  that 
in  the  North  a  better  growth  will  be 
made  if  quite  a  large  root  system  is 
saved.  [The  discussion  of  the  String- 
fellow  system  has  led  .  75  per  cent  of 
tree  planters  to  cut  root  and  top  as  they 
never  did  before. — Eds.]  Truckers  who 
wish  the  earliest  vegetables  for  market 
— where  it  will  pay  for  the  work,  as 
in  the  case  of  early  tomatoes — put  the 
seedlings  in  pots  or  on  sods  so  that 
when  the  plants  are  transferred  to  the 
field  the  entire  root  system  may  be 
saved.  In  the  case  of  early  celery  and 
cabbage,  where  it  will  not  pay  to  pot 
the  plants,  the  seedlings  are  sometimes 
transplanted.  The  tap  root  and  long 
lateral  roots  are  broken  off  in  the 
transplanting,  and  a  new  system  of  fine 
roots  is  formed  near  the  crown,  so  that 
when  the  plants  are  transferred  to  the 
field  most  of  .the  new  fine  roots  will  be 
preserved.  Transplanted  plants  com¬ 
monly  sell  for  from  two  to  three  times 
the  price  of  plants  not  transplanted, 
and  are  generally  considered  worth  it. 
In  planting  fields  of  cabbage  or  celery, 
transplanted  plants  are  thought  to  be 
too  costly  to  be  prcifitable.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  confronts  us,  can  we  raise, 
a  “seed  bed”  plant  that  will  closely  ap¬ 
proach  the  transplanted  plant  in  value, 
without  adding  to  the  ordinary  expense? 
If  as  many  roots  can  be  got  up  with 
an  ordinary  plant  as  with  a  transplanted 
plant,  the  ordinary  plant  is  worth  as 
much  as  the  transplanted  one. 

There  are  three  means  of  adding  to 
the  value  of  the  seed-bed  plant— the 
three  together,  without  adding  much  to 
its  cost,  making  the  plant  when  ready 
to  set  almost  as  good  as  a  transplanted 
one.  First,  if  one  lot  of  plants  is  pulled 
up  and  another  lot  is  taken  up  by  loos¬ 
ening  the  whole  row  with  a  fork  and 
knocking  the  dirt  off  the  roots  many 
more  roots  will  be  left  on  those  that 
are  dug  with  a  fork.  For  a  few  hours 
after  a  rain  plants  may  be  pulled,  and 
many  of  the  roots  will  come  up  with 
the  plant,  but  at  all  other  times  the 
whole  row  should  be  loosened  with  a 
fork  and  the  dirt  knocked  off.  Second, 
if  one  lot  of  plants  be  raised  on  loose, 
sandy  soil  and  another  lot  on  clay  soil, 
and  both  lots  be  dug  with  forks,  the 
clay  soil  will  break  up  in  small  or 
large  lumps,  and  in  knocking  the  soil 
off  the  plants,  most  of  the  fine  roots 
will  be  knocked  off  with  it,  while  the 
sandy  soil  will  fall  out  from  between 
the  roots  and  leave  most  of  the  root 
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system  intact.  If  sandy  soil  is  con¬ 
sidered  lighter  or  poorer,  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  used  to  make  it  as  rich 
as  wanted.  Third,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  wherever  there  is  plenty  of 
well-rotted  manure  or  fertilizer,  the  root 
system  of  a  plant  will  develop  most. 
The  roots  will  follow  the  manure  or 
fertilizer.  If  the  manure  or  fertilizer 
is  harrowed  down  five  or  six  inches 
deep  the  plant  roots  will  go  down  that 
deep  after  it.  If  it  is  harrowed  in 
only  three  or  four  inches  deep  the  roots 
will  mostly  form  in  the  upper  three 
or  four  inches,  and  as  most  roots  that 
are  below  three  or  four  inches  are 
broken  off  in  taking  up  the  plants,  even 
in  sandy  soil,  the  fertilizer  should  only 
be  harrowed  into  the  top  three  or  four 
inches;  then  the  top  soil  will  be  filled 
with  fine  roots,  and  they  can  be  got  up 
up  with  the  plants.  Taken  together, 
if  loose,  sandy  soil  is  used,  the  fertil¬ 
izer  only  harrowed  in  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  and  the  rows  of  plants  are 
loosened  with  forks,  a  root  system 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  transplanted 
plant  can  be  secured.  F.  w.  rochelle. 

Sowing  Clover  and  Turnips;  Strawberry 
Questions. 

11.,  Urbana,  O. — We  are  in  the  habit  of 
laying  our  coni  by  during  the  last  week 
in  June.  Would  this  be  too  early  to  sow 
Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips?  Is 
the  Loganberry  hardy  in  this  climate  (cen¬ 
tral  Ohio)  ?  On  what  kind  of  soil  does  Mr. 
Kovitt  grow  those  wonderful  crops  of 
strawberries?  About  10  years  ago  I  tried 
growing  berries  in  hills,  setting  them  one 
foot  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  Glen 
Mary,  Gandy  and  perhaps  20  other  va¬ 
rieties  were  planted.  One  day  of  each  week 
was  set  apart  to  hoe,  cultivate  and  cut 
runners,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
gives  better  attention  to  their  patch  than 
this  one  received.  But  when  fruiting  time 
came  we  found  just  as  large  berries  in  the 
matted  rows,  and  many  more  of  them.  We 
afterwards  tried  the  Kellogg  hedgerow 
scheme  with  the  same  results.  We  con¬ 
cluded  that  our  soil  was  not  adapted  to 
this  kind  of  culture. 

Ans. — No,  it  would  not  be  too  early. 
We  would  seed  it  then  if  the  corn 
crop  were  ready.  We  are  obliged  to 
keep  on  cultivating  the  corn  longer 
than  this  in  order  to  get  full  growth. 
The  Loganberry  will  not  succeed  with 
you.  Mr.  Kevitt  has  a  variety  of  soils. 
The  large  crops  he  reports  are  grown 
on  what  we  call  a  light  or  medium 
clay  which  is  heavily  manured. 


Starting  Up  Old  Apple  Trees. 

R.,  Dale  Enterprise,  To. — I  have  some 
30-year-old  apple  trees  in  thrifty  condition 
which  bear  fruit  of  no  value.  What  can  I 
do  with  them  to  make  them  profitable?  I 
am  told  they  are  too  old  to  graft.  Could 
I  cut  out  the  branches  near  the  trunk  and 
get  new  shoots  and  graft  on  them  in  a  year 
or  two  with  success? 

Ans. — Apple  trees  30  years  old  are 
far  from  being  past  the  profitable  age 
for  top-grafting  Many  have  been 
changed  to  other  and  better  varieties 
that  were  50  years  old,  or  even  more. 
But  any  trees  that  are  to  be  grafted 
should  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  or 
the  grafts  will  not  grow  well.  In  do¬ 
ing  or  having  done  such  an  important 
thing  as  cutting  away  the  old  top  and 
trying  to  grow  a  better  one  there  should 
be  no  bungling.  If  the  owner  does 
not  understand  the  art  of  grafting  it 
will  pay  to  get  some  one  to  do  the 
work  who  knows  the  best  way  to  do 
it,  or  it  may  be  a  failure.  One  who 
does  not  know  how  may  learn,  but  to 
experiment  on  valuable  trees  would 
not  be  wise.  If  the  branches  were 
properly  cut  many  of  them  might  be 
grafted  this  Spring,  but  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  head  back  some  of  them  to 
get  new  shoots  to  graft  into.  One 
of  the  main  principles  in  grafting  is 
to  cut  off  the  topmost  and  thriftiest 
branches  first  and  graft  them.  Some 
make  the  mistake  of  at  first  grafting 
subordinate  branches  and  let  the  lead¬ 
ing  ones  remain  for  cutting  back  and 
grafting'  later.  The  grafts  should  be 
given  the  ascendency  always. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN, 
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To  get 
the  most 
out  of  a  farm, 
every  square  foot 
must  be  either  tilled  or  else 
made  to  produce  feed  for  live 
^  /  stock.  A  fence  all  around  the  farm , 
j  then  cross  fences,  making  more  and 
smaller  fields — permitting  rotation  of 
/  crops  and  change  of  pasture — are  first 
essentialsin  making  possible  maximum  earnings. 

Here  are  two  great  fences — the  best  square  mesh  and  the  best  diamond  mesh. 
We  selected  these  two  styles  years  ago,  after  careful  study  and  advice  from  many  of 
the  most  experienced  and  successful  farmers,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  veri¬ 
fied  by  actual  results  in  the  field.  These  fences  are  the  simplest  in  construction; 
are  made  of  any  size  or  weight  of  wire  desired  and  perfectly  adapted  to  all  uses 
and  conditions. 

If  you  want  square  mesh,  buy  American;  if  you  like  diamond,  buy  Ellwood. 

You  can  safely  take  the  verdict  of  the  millions  of  farmers  who  have  tested  and 
tried  out  these  two  great  fences.  Dealers  everywhere,  carrying  styles  adapted 
to  every  purpose.  See  them.  Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 
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jPr  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

is  the  biggest  fence  value  ever  offered.  It  is  the 
original  Coiled  Spring  Wire  fence.  Made  from  High 
Carbon  Steel  and  guaranteed  to  withstand  wind,  storm, 
rain  and  ice.  Lasts  a  lifetime,  always  stays  tight.  Most 
durable  and  economical  fence  to  buy  and  safest  for  high 
bred  stock.  Woven  at  factory  or  erected  on  your  farm. 
Frost  Steel  Gates  add  materially  to  the  beauty  of  your 
farm.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  describing  Fences 
and  Cates. 

^  THE  FROST  WERE  FENCE  CO.  > 
DEPT.  H,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  ^ 


PORTABLE  HURDLE  FENCE 

Miiile  of  Split  Chestnut. 

Hurdles  are  8)^  ft.  long  ami  4  ft. 
high  when  set.  Four  Bar  Hurdles 
8fle.  ea. ;  Five  Bar  SI ;  Six  Bar  $1.20. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

R.  C.  REEVES  CO., 

187  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 


FENCE  at  PANIC  PRICES 


We  purchased  raw  material  cheap  during  the 
panic,  you  get  the  saving.  These  low  prices 
won’t  last  long.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 

and  prices.  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Department  O  ::  Cleveland,  Ohio 


^■FERTILIZERS) 

TANKAGE  -  =  $12.00  per  ton 

IRON  CITY  =  =  22.00  per  ton 

Delivered  freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  New  York  .State. 

Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 
OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Home  Water  Works 

Have  running  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 

raise  vater  to  any  height,  in  any 
quantity.  Reliable,  economical,  do 
expense  or  troublo  to  operate.  Freo 

■’ - s*'i9  valuable  suggestions.  De- 

ilhietrates  Ki'e  and  Foster 
We  Guarantee  Satie* 
W  rite  today. 


5BWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  111  Broadway.  New  York 


™c/29c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  (i  7 


EXCELL 


■aBn°dM  ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 1 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  arc  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  r.nd  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel.  I 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitisn’tthe  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
it.  £aay  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell  I 
us  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you  I 
factory  prices.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Cat*- 1 
log.  It  is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 


SI  ,500  PROFIT  "one  CIDER 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  which  fully 
describes  and  illustrates  The  Original 

Mi.  Gilead  Hydraulic 

CIDER  PRESSES 

For  custom  work  in  your  locality 
they  are  money  makers.  Built  in 
sizes  10  to  40Q  barrels  per  day. 

Hand  or  power.  Also  Steam 
livarjorators,  Apple  -  Butter  Cookers, 
Vinegar  Generator*,  etc.  We  can  show 
you  how  $1,500  clear  profit  can  be  made. 


Hydraulic  Pres*  Mfir.  Co.,  137  Lincoln  A ve..  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 
Or  Kuoin  124  ^  30  Corlluudt  St.,  flew  York,  fl.  Y'. 
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INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  THE  CACAO  TREE. 

The  little  tree  with  its  strange-look- 
ing  pillow-case  cage  shown  in  Fig.  149, 
is  a  Philippine  cacao  protected  against 
borers,  and  is  reproduced  from  the 
Philippine  Agricultural  Review.  Like 


CACAO  TREE  PROTECTED  AGAINST 
BORER.  Fig.  149. 


most  plants  grown  in  the  shade,  the 
cacao,  whose  fruit  gives  us  our  cocoa 
and  chocolate  products,  is  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  insect  attacks.  One  of  the 
worst  of  these  is  the  borer,  which  often 
causes  serious  injury,  or  even  the  death 
of  the  tree.  The  borer  is  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  insects,  including  plant 
lice  and  ants,  which  are  very  de¬ 
structive. 


A  Question  of  Drainage. 

J.  It.  8.,  Northioood ,  N.  Y. — I  have  pur¬ 
chased  eight  acres  of  land,  one  mile  from 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  which  T  intend  to  work 
as  a  garden  farm.  The  soil  is  a  rich 
loam.  A  State  geological  report  says  that 
it  is  composed  of  disintegrated  “passage 
beds  of  Utica  shale  and  Trenton  lime¬ 
stone,”  with  some  sand  left  by  the  great 
glaciers.  A  bed  of  the  shale  lies  under  the 
whole  place  at  a  depth  of  from  six  to  eight 
feet.  Most  of  the  farm  slopes  gently  to  the 
south  but  a  two-acre  field  at  the  south  end 
has  a  slope  of  from  one  in  25  to  one  in 
10.  Because  of  the  slope  and  the  underly¬ 
ing  shale  rock  the  seepage  of  water  from 
the  higher  land  at  the  north  keeps  the 
whole  place  too  wet  for  cultivation  until 
late  in  the  Spring — sometimes  until  a 
month  after  other  gardens  in  the  region 
have  been  planted  to  early  vegetables.  Of 
course  I  must  put  tiles  under  the  whole 
farm,  and  plenty  of  them,  and  1  wish  to 
tile  the  two-acre  field,  not  only  to  drain  it 
but  to  aerate  and  warm  it  up  early.  If 
I  put  elbows  of  tile  at  the  upper  end  of 
each  line,  and  so  bring  the  tile  line  to  the 
surface — give  a  clear  sweep  through  each 
line  of  tile — will  not  the  warm  air  of  the 
early  Spring  days  flow  through  the  drains 
in  a  way  to  warm  up  the  soil  much  more 
quickly  than  ordinary  blind  tiles  would 
do  it?  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  will  it  be  a  good  scheme  at  that 
season  to  erect  iron  pipes,  painted  black, 
above  each  opening  to  increase  the  draft? 
Considering  that  I  can  irrigate  from  an 
unfailing  source  whenever  necessary,  how 
far  apart  shall  I  lay  the  drains  to  get  the 
land  in  shape  at  the  earliest  possible  day? 

Ans. — This  ooze  from  higher  ground 
makes  about  the  loudest  kind  of  a  call 
for  thorough  drainage.  There  are  two 
ways  by  which  to  cut  it  off.  One  is 
to  run  a  drain  across  the  north  side 
of  the  field  if  there  is  sufficient  grade 
and  a  chance  for  an  outlet  east  or 
west.  The  other,  and  I  should  judge  in 
this  case,  better  plan,  would  be  to  run 
spurs  out  from  upper  end  of  north  and 
south  drains.  This  last  plan  makes  it 
possible  to  take  advantage  of  grades 
caused  by  depressions.  If,  as  in  diagram 
I,  drain  B  should  be  in  lower  ground 
than  A  or  C  by  east  and  west  level, 
bring  two  spurs  into  B  as  shown.  To 
illustrate  .farther  as  in  diagram  II,  if 
.drain  D  should  be  lower  than  E  or 


F  bring  the  spur  past  E  and  F  into  D. 
This  plan  will,  perhaps,  require  a  few 
more  feet  of  drains  than  the  first  named, 
but  there  is  a  much  better  chance  to 
get  these  short  spurs  down  to  the  flow 
of  water  which  causes  the  ooze,  than 
there  would  be  with  one  long  drain 
across  the  field  east  and  west.  The 
chances  are  that  this  flow  will  be  found 
at  different  depths,  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  east  and  west  drain  or  drains 
be  down  to  it,  otherwise  the  water  will 
continue  in  its  habitual  course.  If  there 
is  much  surface  water  coming  from  the 
north,  an  open  ditch  along  the  line 
would  also  be  in  order.  The  distance 
apart  for  .the  north  and  south  drains 
will  be  determined  by  their  depth  and 
degree  of  density  of  the  soil.  Two  rods 
is  about  as  close  as  is  thought  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  stiffest  clay  at  a  depth  of 
two  to  three  feet.  If  put  in  at 
tliis  distance  the  soil  will  be  drained 
and  aerated  without  any  draft  flues  at 
the  upper  end  of  drains. 

As  fast  as  water  is  removed  by  the 
drains,  the  voids  are  filled  with  air. 
The  water  has  kept  the  air  out  and 
the  heat  energy  that  should  have  been 
used  in  warming  the  soil  and  getting 
Nature’s  laboratory  into  working  order 
has  been  dissipated  in  evaporating  the 
water.  When  we  consider  that  in  evap¬ 
orating  one  pound  of  water  enough  heat 
has  been  consumed  to  raise  -the  temp¬ 
erature  of  pounds  from  freezing  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  the  tile  which 
discharges  five  tons  o-f  water  per  dav 
for  two  months  saves  an  amount  of 
heat  equal  to  25  tons  of  coal,  then  we 
can  understand  something  of  what  a 
powerful  chilling  process  evaporation  is, 
and  how  little  we  farmers  can  afford 
to  dispose  of  water  in  this  way  where 
crops  are  to  be  grown. 

If  I  interpret  the  last  question  rightly 
it  means  that  the  inquirer  thinks  that 
the  more  thoroughly  the  draining  is  done 
the  more  liable  the  crops  are  to  suffer 


from  drought.  This  is  a  common  mis¬ 
conception  as  to  the  effect  of  under 
draining  for  the  reverse  is  true.  Plants 
require  drink,  but  they  want  it  in  film 
moisture  moving  upward  through  the 
soil,  and  not  stagnant  water,  and  there  is 
much  more  of  the  former  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  drought  in  a  well-drained  .soil 
than  in  one  which  has  been  water-logged 
during  part  of  the  season.  An  irrigat¬ 
ing  plant  is  a  boon  to  the  trucker 
and  there  are  few  seasons,  if  any,  in 
which  it  could  not  be  used  to  advantage 
but  not  to  greater  advantage  because 
of  well-drained  land. 

J.  F.  VAN  SCHOONHOVEN. 


Many  leaks  in  roofs  are  caused 
by  water  running  through  Nail 
Holes.  To  avoid  this  trouble  use 

PROTECTION  BRAND 

ROOFING 

<T7Z>e  Roofing  without  an  exposed 
Nail  hole. 

Send  for  free  sample  to 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  A, 

136  Water  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Supplies  unlimited  running 
WtM  9  wateranywhere  on  your  place 
under  pressure  sufficient  for  fire 
*  a  FlrcxCC?  protection.  The  Burton  Pump 
is  the  only  one  that  maintains  a 
WW  mIgi  proper  supply  of  air  in  tank  at  all 
times.  Every  system  we  sell  is 
b  m  worked  out  for  individual  needs  by 

expert  engineers  without  charge,  and  our  plain  direc¬ 
tions  enable  you  to  install  without  help.  Complete 
specifications  furnished.  Never  a  hitch,  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Cost  from  $50.00  up.  Strongest  materials  of 
any  water  supply .  Only  one  ever  awarded  a  medal . 
Try  it  30  Days  at  our  Risk.  Users  in  every  state 
and  territory.  Write  for  testimony,  also  An  In¬ 
teresting  Tale  Simply  Told .  ”  Then  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  Burton  Plants  are  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  town  and  village  water  works.  Write 
for  particulars.  > 

C.  A.  Burton  Water  Supply  Co.  kL^cuVN8^ 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How 
You  Can  Paint  Your 
Home 
Without 
Its 

Costing 
You 
a  Cent 


In  order  to  introduce  “Unito”  Paint  every  where, 
we  have  adopted  a  Co-operative  plan  for  getting 
our  paints  into  every  community  which  will  pay 
our  patrons  for  their  help.  You  can  have  all  the 
Uuito  Paint  you  want — either  House  or  Barn  Paint 
—  in  any  color  without  sending  us  one  cent  of  money. 
\  ou  not  only  can  paint  your  own  buildings  without 
cost  to  you,  but,  without  effort  on  your  part  can 
make  them  bring  you  actual  cash— 

Need  Send  No  Money 

We  mean  just  what  we  say — this  is  our  own  ex¬ 
clusive  plan  and  is  the  greatest  paint  offer  ever 
made.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  give  away  Unlto  Paint. 
Our  co-operative  plan  enables  you  to  see  the  paint 
—to  use  the  paint— and  yet  you  don't  have  to  pay  a 
cent  for  it— not  even  when  the  job  is  done  and  you 
are  fully  satisfied.  If  you  need  any  paint,  don't  pay 
out  your  own  good  money— but  write  and  get  our 
1908  Co-operative  Plan.  It  will  actually  pay  you 
cash  to  use  Unito  Paint.  Every  gallon  of  Unito 
Paint  is  backed  by  a  5-year  guarantee. 

Big  224-page  Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
today— now— don’t  put  it  off. 

The  United  Factories  Company 
Dept.  P  31  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BIG  WIRES 

Make  Long-Lived  Fence 

This  never-slip  crimped  tie  at 
every  crossing  shows  yo.u  the 
big  strong  steel  wires  (all" same 
size)  in 

Empire  Fence 

All  freight  paid  to  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers.  It’s  the  fence  it  pays 
to  buy.  Strength  for  every  need. 
It  lasts.  Let  us  send  you  sample 
free  and  a  book  to  tell  you  ail. 

BONO  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


BROW IV  FENCE 

High  Carbon,  Hard,  Coiled  Spring  Steel  No.  9  Wire 
Doable  Galvanized,  Weather,  Wear  and  Shock  proof. 

Stout,  durable,  adjustable  to  all  weather  changes 
and  uneven  ground.  150  Styles  at 
15  io  35c  per  rod.  WE  PAY 
We  send  free  sample  and  catalog. 

The  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CYCLONE 

FENCES  AND  GATES 

stand  every  test  because 
closely  and  firmly  woven 
of  large  wire. 

Our  catalog  tells  how 
to  build  many  beautiful 
designs  of  all  steel  fen¬ 
cing  cheaper  than  wood 
fence. 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

1236  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  0. 


FENCE 


SiPGsige  st 
Made— — ** 


Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Bell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


RANGIER* 


STROKG, 
DURABLE. 

The  only  abso- 
■  lutely  successful 
single  strand  barb  wire  ever  made. 

M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  Saves  50% 

We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Field,  Hog, 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  in  the  country.  Write 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  -  DeKALB,  ILL. 

Southwestern  Office  and  Warehouse,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  AND  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
ohurches,  cemeteries. 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co. 
Box  676  Decatur,  Ind. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-inch  Hog  Fence;  16c  for 
26-ineh;  liic  for  31-inch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-lnch;  27c  for  a  47-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  37c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  W  ri  te  for  1 1  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230.  IM  UNCI  E,  IND. 


^conquers  all  thi 

The  Weld  That 

Here’s  the  fence  you’re  looking  for!  No  wraps,  no 
ties,  no  twists,  no  clamps— -just  line  and  stay  wires 
electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point.  The  weld 
is  as  strong  as  the  wire.  By  doing  away  with  super¬ 
fluous  pieces  we  add  strength  and  durabliliy  and 
reduce  cost. 

““PITTSBURGH  PERFECT”  FENCE 

One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout 

The  only  welded  fence.  A  chick  can’t  squeeze  through, 
A  bull  can’t  break  through. 

Perfectly  adaptable  to  uneven  ground,  and  to  all  tem¬ 
perature  changes.  The  best  steel,  galvanized  by  our  own 
latest  improved  process,  insuring  the  longest  lived  fence 
on  the  market. 

This  is  the  best  fence  ever  made  for  any  fence  purpose 
— for  front  yard  or  garden,  for  stock  or  for  chickens. 
Made  in  73  different  styles. 

The  cost  is  small,  the  service  great.  Your  dealer 
has  it,  or  write  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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FLAX  IN  NEW  YORK. 

TF.  W.  W-,  Truxton,  X.  Y. — Will  you  tell 
me  about  raising  flax  seed,  how  much  seed 
to  sow  to  an  acre,  where  can  I  get  seed 
and  what  time  to  sow?  How  much  ground 
seed  to  give  to  a  heavy  work  horse  daily 
and  n  thousand-pound  cow? 

Ans. — Flax  grows  in  a  wide  range 
of  soils  and  climates.  It  was  formerly 
considerably  grown  in  New  York,  but 
now  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  pro¬ 
duce  flic  bulk  of  the  crop  of  the 
United  States.  As  to  soil,  the  heavier 
grades  are  most  productive  of  seed, 
while  the  lighter  soils  produce  fiber 
of  best  quality.  A  moist  deep  friable 
clay  soil  is  preferable.  In  the  United 
States  flax  has  usually  been  considered 
as  a  frontiersman’s  crop,  and  has  been 
much  used  to  break  down  new  land,  and 
bring  it  into  good  condition  to  grow 
cereals.  It  has  also  an  ameliorating  ef¬ 
fect  upon  heavy  soils,  making  them 
more  friable.  It  -is  useless  to  attempt 
to  grow  flax  upon  poor  soils.  While 
flax  thrives  on  tough,  inverted  sods,  it 
is  important  that  the  seed-bed  be  well 
prepared.  Fall  plowing  is  usually  de¬ 
sirable,  but  in  the  case  of  very  heavy 
land  replowing  in  the  Spring  may  be 
required.  The  lighter  kinds  may  be 
disked  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  it  is 
dry  enough  and  then  harrowed  down 
into  a  fine,  mellow  seed-bed.  Land 
that  is  wet,  lumpy  or  weedy,  is  in 
no  condition  to  sow  flax.  If  the 
land  is  not  new  and  rich,  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  preferable  that  the  previous  crop 
should  be  heavily  manured  rather  than 
to  apply  the  manure  directly  to  the  flax 
crop.  It  is  important  that  good  seed 
should  be  sown,  and  large  plump  seeds 
produce  stronger  plants  than  small  or 
shrunken  seeds.  Flax  may  best  be 
sown  between  oat  seeding  and  corn 
planting,  or  in  New  York  about  May 
15  to  June  15. 

For  seed  production  about  two  pecks 
of  seed  are  sufficient  per  acre,  and  the 
grain  drill  may  well  be  used  in  doing 
the  work.  For  fiber  production  four 
to  six  pecks  of  seeds  are  required  and 
broadcasting  is  preferable.  The  seed 
should  be  planted  about  one  to  1*4 
inch  deep.  Owing  to  liability  to  wilt 
disease  flax  should  not  be  sown  on  the 
same  land  except  at  intervals  of  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Flax  is  readily  harvested 
with  a  self-rake  reaper  or  a  binder  and 
if  grown  for  seed  only,  thrashed  like 
the  cereals.  The  utilization  of  the  fiber 
implies  methods  of  handling  that  can¬ 
not  be  entered  into  here.  Owing  to 
the  high  value  of  the  oil,  flaxseed  is 
not  much  used  as  a  stock  food.  Flax¬ 
seed  boiled  to  a  jelly  and  mixed  with 
skim-milk  to  restore  the  fat  removed  in 
the  skimming  has  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults  when  fed  to  calves.  Although  it 
is  usually  claimed  that  flaxseed  should 
be  fed  in  limited  quantities  owing  to 
the  large  per  cent  of  oil  (29  per  cent) 
which  it  contains,  which  acts  as  a 
cathartic,  still  the  Iowa  Station  fed  as 
high  as  eight  pounds  per  cow  without 
ill  effect.  As  a  laxative  for  cows  or 
horses  maintained  on  dry  provender, 
one  pound  per  day  may  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect.  After  the  oil  has  been 
extracted  the  residue  as  linseed  cake 
or  linseed  meal  constitutes  a  very  val¬ 
uable  and  much  fed  stock  food.  While 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  linseed  oil,  the  bulk  of 
these  residues  is  exported  to  European 
countries  for  stock  feeding. 

j.  L.  STONE. 

TROUBLES  WITH  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS. 

0.  E.  P.}  Macedon ,  X.  Y. — I  sowed  some 
asparagus  seed  last  Spring;  it  came  up  and 
grew  nicely  until  the  worms  got  into  it. 
After  this  it  was  taken  by  the  rust,  and 
its  growth  after  that  amounted  to  nothing. 
The  plants  did  not  grow  more  than  eight 
or  nine  inches  during  the  whole  season. 
Would  it  he  well  to  set  the  roots  this 
Spring?  What  can  he  done  for  the  rust? 

Ans. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  like  the  above  on  as¬ 
paragus  or  any  other  crop,  when  one 
or  more  of  the  important  factors  lead- 
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ing  to  the  trouble  is  wanting  in  the 
query.  In  the  above  query,  G.  E.  P. 
first  speaks  of  worms  getting  into  his 
plants.  “After  this  it  was  taken  by  the 
rust.”  In  neither  case  does  inquirer 
give  sufficient  information-  wholly  to 
guide  one  in  recommending  what  he 
had  best  do.  As  to  worms  in  his 
seed  plants :  was  the  damage  done  to 
the  tops  or  the  roots?  At  what  time 
did  they  attack  it?  What  kind  of 
worms  did  the  damage?  Worms  doing 
damage  to  asparagus  either  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  bed  or  nursery  row's  I  never  saw, 
except  the  cutworm.  This  pest  can  be 
guarded  against  by  planting  on  clean 
soil  where  no  growth  or  rubbish  is 
allowed  to  grow  or  accumulate  during 
late  Summer  and  Fall,  prior  to  planting 
asparagus  seed,  or  by  scattering  along 
each  asparagus  row  after  planting, 
wheat  bran  mixed  with  Paris-green ; 
one  pound  of  Paris-green  to  50  pounds 
of  bran — mix  thoroughly  when  dry.  In¬ 
quirer  does  not  say  what  time  the  rust 
attacks  his  nursery  plants.  This,  in  my 
judgment,  is  an  important  thing  to 
know.  When  the  rust,  late  in  August 
or  early  September,  attacks  asparagus, 


H.  C.  Phelps 


Here’s  Your  Chance! 

Save  Big  Money  •"  Buggy 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  buggy,  write  us  a  line 
on  a  postal,  and  we’ll  quote  our  prices  for  1909. 

We’ll  make  to  your  order  a  genuine  Split  Hickory 
Buggy — save  you  from  §26.50  up — and  ship  at  factory 
prices.  Find  out  how  much  buggy  value  your  cash  money 
will  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Let  Us  Quote  You  a  Price  on  a 

Split  Hickory  V ehicle 

We  can’t  tell  you  all  about  our  great  selling  plan  in  this 
advertisement — we  want  to  send  you  our  Big  Free 
Book — which  tells  the  story  in  detail — describes  all  our 
125  Vehicles  and  full  line  of  high-grade  harness — tells 
you  how  we  make  buggies  to  order — sell  them  direct  on 

30  Days’  Free  Road  Test 

All  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  guar¬ 
anteed  for  Two  Full  Years. 

'This  splendid  top  buggy  means  §26.50  in 
your  pocket — where  it  belongs. 

Don’t  you  want  our  Free  Book?  A  postal 
will  get  it — take  a  minute’s  time  now  and  write 
for  it.  Write  today — you'll  be  glad  you  did. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 

“Makers  ot  Split  Hickory  Vehicles" 

Station  290>  Columbus,  Ohio 
Note:— Celebrated  Sheldon  French 
Point  Automobile  Springs  used  on  all 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  making  them 
positively  the  easiest  riding  buggies  on 
the  market. 


it  does  far  more  barm  than  when  it 
does  not  appear  till  late  in  September. 
If  inquirer’s  nursery  plants  were  at¬ 
tacked  early  in  the  season  with  in¬ 
sects  and  rust,  my  judgment  is  that 
they  are  so  small  and  weakened  it 
would  be  very  poor  judgment  to  set 
them  at  all.  Many  leave  such  plants 
to  grow  another  season  in  the  nursery 
row,  but  this  does  not  help  matters 
•in  the  least.  A  young  asparagus  plant 
that  becomes  so  weakened  by  insects, 
disease,  the  Asparagus  beetle,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  first  season  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  that  it  does  not  make  more  than 
one-half  of  a  normal  growth,  seldom 
if  ever  overcomes  that  check  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  make  a  strong,  vigorous  crown. 

If  I  were  in  inquirer’s  place  I  would 
either  buy  good,  strong,  one-year-old 
plants,  or  sow  seeds  this  Spring,  and 
wait  another  year  before  setting  my 
beds.  If  inquirer  decides  to  grow  more 
young  plants,  -there  is  one  among  many 
things  that  must  be  remembered  and 
attended  to  without  delay,  and  that  is, 
the  Asparagus  beetle  and  their 
young  (perhaps  the  latter  is  what  the 
inquirer  is  refering  to,  when  he  speaks 
of  worms)  ;  if  so,  the  bed  may  be 
cleared  of  them  by  keeping  the  young 
plants  sprayed  or  dusted  with  Paris- 
green.  This  may  be  done  the  same  as 
is  usually  done  for  potatoes.  My  usual 
method  to  protect  young  asparagus 
plants  from  attacks  of  the  rust,  is  lib¬ 
eral  fertilization,  clean  and  thorough 
cultivation.  When  a  plant  is  having 
all  it  can  do  to  absorb  plant  food  and 
make  growth  it  is  less  liable  to  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  rust  than  it  is  when  starved 
or  stunted  from  any  cause. 

C.  C.  HULSART. 

PYR0X  APPLES  BRING  HIGHEST  PRICE. 

Mr.  Elbert  Manchester  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  writes:  “I  used  Pyrox  on  my 
apple  trees  and  have  harvested  what  I 
think  is  about  the  finest  crop  of  apples  I 
have  ever  had.  They  were  free  from 
scab  and  worms.  An  apple  buyer  who 
recently  came  to  see  my  crop  was  so 
pleased  that  he  made  me  an  unusually 
liberal  offer  and  I  have  sold  him  the  entire 
crop.'’  “Pyrox”  does  not  wash  off  the 
foliage  like  Paris  Green,  but  sticks  like 
paint  even  through  heavy  rains.  Ad¬ 
dress  Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. —  Adv. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Ape  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  ilo  iteasierand 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  d 
tanco  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IRON  AUK 

Book-Ids 


Pivot 


or  f.i.d 


wheels 


or  low 


FREE 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  1 
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GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


Brigham’s  Latest  Improved  Shoe 


for  working  horses  on  swamp 
land.  This  one  shoe  is  ad¬ 
justable  to  suit  the  size  and 
shape  of  any  horse’s  foot. 
Patented  and  manufactured 
by  L.  Brigham,  Decatur, 
Mich.  Send  for  eircula" 


HARNESS  m8»1l 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  fiorn  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
the  dealers'  profits.  All  our  harness  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  “F”  and  pricelist.  Every  farmer 
should  have  ttiis  booklet. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  0  Lake  St.,  Otvego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y: 


EUREKA  ENSILAGE  CORN. 

AY  l  ELI  AM  STOW  N ,  Vt.,  Jan.  18,  1909. 
Ross  Bros.  Co..  Worcester,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:— Your  letter  of  Dec.  13th  at  hand  and 
in  reply  will  say  that  we  never  had  such  a  growth 
of  corn  as  we  did  last  summer  when  we  planted 
Eureka  corn.  T  cut  a  number  of  stalks  of  corn 
that  would  measure  17*8  feet  to  18  feet  high. 

The  best  one  I  found  was  18  feet  3  inches  front  tip 
to  tip  and  weighed  12  pounds.  We  planted  P-t  acres 
and  we  filled  two  siios  that  hold  seventy-five  tons 
|  each  and  there  was  enough  corn  left  over  to  feed 
sixty  cows,  three  Aveeks,  twice  a  day.  so  I  think  we 
in  list  have  had  nearly  200  tons  of  ensilage  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  sweetest  ensilage  we  ever  had. 
We  liae  it  very  well. 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  catalogue  of  your 
)  machinery  and  corn  and  other  seeds.  Hoping  I 
will  hear  from  you  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Fred  L.  Poor. 

Our  Free  Book  will  give  you  good  hints  and 
money-making  propositions  on  growing  corn. 

Write  for  cojry  to-day. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


AGRICULTURAL 

OR 

FERTILIZING  SALT. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  ONONDAGA  COARSE  SALT  ASS’N., 
Syracuse,  ....  New  York. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

AND  FLOWERS.  Send  for  Price  List  of  Trans¬ 
planted,  Weil-Hardened  Plants 

THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conyngliam,  Pa. 


Fruit  and  Vcgo- 
tatle  Packages 
and  Growers'  Supplies  of  ail  kinds. 
Wiitefor  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list  X.  “gift 
Largest  Factory  of  its  Kind  In  the  Country. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 


f!EW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


sum 


FARMS. 


Why  not  1  ocatei  n  Manatee 
County ,  (W est  Coast)?  T en 
acres  net  as  much  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  Northern  States. 
Delightful  climate,  abundan 
rainfall,  convenient  markets. 

VEGETABLES  NET 
$1000  ACRE. 

Outdoor  work  the  year 
round,  several  crops  a  season. 
Lands  reasonable.  Write 
for  full  information. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 
General  Indl.  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE, 

Dept.  18. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VA 
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320  Acres  of  Wheat  Land  in 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Will  Make  You  i?ich 

Fifty  Bushels  per  Acre  have 
been  grown.  General  average 
greater  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Continent.  Under  New 
Regulations  it  is  possible  to 
secure  a  Homestead  of  ]( 0  acres 
free  and  an  additional  160  acres 
at  S3.00  per  acre. 

“  The  development  of  the 
country  has  made  marvelous 
strides.  It  is  a  revelation,  a  record  of 
conquest  by  settlement  that  is  remark¬ 
able.”  Extract  from  correspondence 
of  a  Missouri  Editor,  who  visited  Can¬ 
ada  in  August  last. 

Tito  grain  crop  of  190S  will  net  many 
farmers  S20  to  $25  per  acre.  Grain-rais¬ 
ing,  Mixed  Farming  and  Dairying 
are  the  principal  industries.  Climate 
is  excellent;  Social  Conditions  the 
best;  Railway  Advantages  unequal¬ 
ed;  Schools,  Churches  aud  Markets 
close  at  hand. 

Lands  may  also  be  purchased  from  Railway 
and  Land  Companies.  For  "Last  Best  West” 
pamphlets,  maps  and  information  as  to  how 
to  secure  lowest  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Cun.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Aycnt. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  K.  Y. 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

( fPi  ■£  a,  xiclfti’  ci.  For  Over  ij’ifty  Yeara.) 


(Most  Powerful  and  Concentrated  Plant  Foods  Manufactured.) 

Their  Use  Insures  Your  Profits  on  Your  Crops. 

KTo  Premiums ;  The  Value  is  in  tlie  O-oodLs ! 

Our  book,  "The  Proof  of  the  Pudding',”  tells  the  whole  story.  It  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


24  STOKTE  STTL23ET 


3XTE  W  YOU  K 


1900. 
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COTTONWOOD  ROOTS  IN  SEWERS. 

D.  U*.  B.,  Brazil ,  Ind. — Our  county  seat 
has  a  very  complete  sewerage  system.  The 
trunk  sewer  is  large  and  built  of  cement, 
the  laterals  are  made  with  vitrified  brick, 
the  joints  filled  with  Portland  cement. 
There  are  many  shade  trees  of  the  cotton¬ 
wood  type  in  the  city.  Stoppage  of  some 
of  the  laterals  caused  the  pipes  to  be  taken 
up  in  places,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
pipes  were  completely  filled  with  the  fibrous 
roots  of  these  trees.  The  council  passed 
an  ordinance  requiring  all  of  these  trees  to 
be  destroyed.  Will  the  roots  continue  (o 
grow  after  the  trees  are  cut  down,  and  if  so 
how  can  they  be  killed?  As  the  streets  are 
paved  with  vitrified  bricks  slushed  with 
Portland  cement,  and  in  most  places  the 
sewers  are  a  great  depth  under  ground,  it 
makes  it  a  very  great  expense  to  take 
them  up  to  remove  the  roots. 

Ans. — Root  growth  in  trees  is  fairly 
dependent  on  continued  growth  of  the 
parts  above  ground,  including,  of  course, 
the  foliage.  If  the  trees  are  cut  and 
sprouts  kept  down  for  a  season  or  two 
there  will  be  little  further  root  growth 
The  work  must  he  thoroughly  done  as 


the  cottonwood,  which  is  a  species  of 
poplar,  has  great  vitality. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  SPRAYING. 

I  give  a  modified  plan  for  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett’s  spraying  plant,  which  would  be 
as  I  would  build  it.  I  would  have 
the  floor  elevated  as  indicated  enough 
so  that  there  would  he  plenty  of  fall 
to  the  strainer  on  wagon  tank.  Strainer 
of  copper  or  brass,  with  at  least  a 
foot  square  of  surface  of  brass  screen 
wire,  mesh  16  to  one  inch.  Strain 
everything  that  goes  into  the  wagon 
tank.  A  little  more  time  spent  here 
may  save  hours  fussing  with  clogged 
nozzles  later.  All  vessels  or  imple¬ 
ments  coming  in  contact  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  must  be  of  wood,  copper  or 
brass;  iron,  tin  or  galvanised  iron  will 
not  do.  A  wagon  tank  holding  200 
gallons  is  about  the  right  size,  as  this 
will  give  your  team  nearly  or  quite 
2,000  pounds  to  haul,  which  is  load 
enough  when  the  ground  is  soft  and 
not  any  too  smooth.  Wagon  tires 


PLAN  FOR  SPRAYING  PLANT. 

should  be  not  less  than  four  inches 
wide  to  avoid  starting  ruts  to  lead 
water  to  cut  out  ditches.  It  is  easier 
on  the  operator  to  ride  on  the  wagon 
than  to  walk,  and  also  better  work 
can  he  done.  I  have  found  that  good 
work  can  be  done  by  going  on  two 
sides  of  the  tree  only,  going  down  the 
rows  only  once  and  spraying  on  each 
side  of  the  wagon.  Do  not  stop  for 
wind,  but  spray  with  the  wind  and 
then  take  the  other  side  when  the  wind 
changes.  The  spray  should  go  on  with 
force  and  push ;  not  merely  a  sprinkle, 


but  with  push  enough  to  force  it  into 
every  small  crack,  and  to  cover  every 
part  of  the  tree. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  will  not  kill  in¬ 
sects;  therefore,  if  there  are  insects 
to  kill  some  kind  of  poison  must  be 
put  in  it  for  their  benefit.  For  in¬ 
secticide  we  have  used  almost,  if  not 
quite  all  the  arsenical  mixtures,  and 
found  that  arsenate  of  lead  is  best  of 
all;  first,  for  its  staying  qualities;  sec¬ 
ond,  it  will  not  injure  the  foliage  as 
easily  as  any  other  poison;  third,  it 
stays  in  solution  better.  In  spraying 
do  not  neglect  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
but  give  the  whole  tree  a  covering.  If 
you  are  pasturing  the  orchard  with 
sheep  it  will  protect  the  trees  from 
their  nibbling. 

Stock  solutions  of  vitriol  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  vitriol  being  so  much 
heavier  than  water  it  is  prone  to  settle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  when 
you  dip  out  of  it,  unless  it  is  violently 


agitated,  you  get  only  the  weaker  part 
at  the  top,  and  experience  has  proven 
that  putting  this  strong  solution  into 
the  lime  water  it  coagulates  immedi¬ 
ately  on  touching  it,  and  makes  a  com¬ 
pound  not  wanted  and  hard  to  get 
through  the  nozzles.  Dilute  your  mix¬ 
ture  to  the  strength  you  expect  to  use 
it  and  then  mix;  that  is,  if  you  are 
using  four  pounds  blue  vitriol  to  50 
gallons  water,  put  the  vitriol  in  the 
50  gallons  and  when  dissolved  mix 
with  the  50  gallons  of  lime  mixture. 
This  is  easiest  done  by  running  the 
two  dilute  mixtures  into  the  spout 
going  to  the  strainer  on  the  wagon 
tank,  and  here  is  the  best  place  to 
mix  your  poison  by  running  it  into  this 
uniting  spout;  this  gives  you  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  Bordeaux  that  is  better  than 
any  stock  solution  mixture,  and  will 
stay  suspended  longer.  Even  the  lime, 
if  prepared  more  than  12  hours  ahead, 
seems  to  lose  strength. 

Protect  your  team  with  cheap  thin 
blankets,  and  yourself  and  helper  with 
long  linen  duster  and  a  pair  of  cotton 
gloves.  Remember  that  warm  water 
with  a  little  vinegar  in  it  is  far  better 
to  remove  the  mixture  from  hands  or 
face  than  soap,  or  to  clean  tie  strainer 
use  hot  water  and  vinegar  half  and 
half,  and  a  stiff  brush.  To  jar  the 
strainer  by  striking  on  the  too  is  more 
effective  than  to  stir  the  contents,  when 
it  has  a  tendency  to  c’og.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  with  hand-power 
machinery  and  Bordeaux  Mixture  only 

Wisconsin.  c.  a.  hatch. 


Fighting  Frost. — For  years  our 
growers  have  been  using  smudges 
made  of  wet  hay,  straw,  manure  and 
other  materials  very  favorably,  but 
found  that  when  the  temperature  fell 
more  than  four  or  five  degrees  these 
products  were  inadequate.  Last  year 
we  had  some  very  severe  freezes,  when 
the  temperature  dropped  to  22  and  23 
A  few  of  the  orchard  men  had  equip¬ 
ped  a  portion  of  their  orchard  with 
California  oil  pots  and  demonstrated 
to  all  that  this  method  of  protection 
was  efficient  and  practical. 

w.  PADDOCK. 

Colorado  Experiment  Station. 
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Dare  You  Throw  Burning  Coals 
On  Your  Roof? 

■■iiiiPHI  uuKMUHaHBH  imuuncnH 


Burning  coals  thrown  on  a  roof  of 
Ruberoid  harmlessly  sputter  away — 
and  die  out 

They  do  not  set  fire  to  the  Ruberoid. 
They  do  not  set  fire  to  the  timbers  un¬ 
derneath. 

Yet  a  roof  of  Ruberoid  is  more  than 
mere  protection  against  fire. 

It  is  protection  against  the  cold  of 
winter.  Being  a  perfect  non-conductor 
of  heat,  it  keeps  the  warmth  of  the 
house  in. 

It  is  protection  against  the  heat  of 
summer.  It  keeps  the  building  cool  by 
keeping  the  sun’s  heat  out. 

Seventeen  Years  of  Test 

And  it  is  more.  It  is  wind  proof, 
rain  proof,  snow  proof.  It  resists  acids, 
gases  and  fumes.  Because  of  its  great 
flexibility,  it  is  proof  against  contrac¬ 
tion,  expansion  and  the  twisting  strains 
which  every  roof  must  bear. 

A  roof  of  Ruberoid  is  practically  a 
one-piece  roof. 

For  with  every  roll  comes  the  Ru- 
berine  cement  with  which  you  seal 
the  seams  and  edges-  seal  them 
against  the  weather  and  against 
leaks.  You  will  find  many  roofings 
which  look  like  Ruberoid— but  none 
which  wear  like 
Ruberoid. 

For  the  first 
buildings  ever 
roofed  with  Ruber¬ 
oid —  more  than 
seventeen  years 
ago — are  still  wat¬ 
erproof  and  weath- 
tight. 


These  buildings  are  the  oldest  roofed 
with  any  ready  roofing.  Ruberoid  was 
by  several  years  the  first 

And  of  more  than  300  substitute  roof¬ 
ings  on  sale  today,  not  one  can  employ 
the  vital  element  which  makes  Ruber¬ 
oid  roofing  what  it  is. 

This  vital  element  is  Ruberoid  gum — 
made  by  our  own  exclusive  process. 

It  is  this  wonderful  Ruberoid  gum 
which  gives  Ruberoid  roofing  the  life 
and  flexibility  to  withstand  seventeen 
years  of  wear  where  other  roofings  fray 
out  in  a  few  summers. 

These  substitute  roofings  are  made  to 
resemble  only  the  uncolored  Ruberoid. 

Ruberoid  can  also  be  had  in  colors. 
It  comes  in  attractive  Red,  Brown  and 
Green — suitable  for  the  finest  home. 

The  color  is  not  painted  on.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  roofing.  It  does  not  wear 
off  or  fade. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Before  deciding  on  any  roofing  for 
any  purpose,  get  our  free  book  which 
tells  what  we  have  learned  in  twenty 
years  of  tests  about  all  kinds  of  roofing. 
This  book  is  frank,  fair  and  impartial. 

It  tells  all  about 
shingles,  tin,  tar, 
iron  and  ready 
roofings. 

To  get  this  book, 
address  Dept  31  A, 
The  Standard  Paint 
Company,  100 
William  Street, 
New  York. 


Be  sure  to  look  for  this  registered  trademark  which 
is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  side  of  all 
genuine  Ruberoid.  This  is  your  protection  against 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Ruberoid.  Ruberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  one 
dealer  in  a  town.  Wo  will  tell  you  the  name  of  your 
Ruberoid  dealer  when  you  send  for  our  free  book. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Denver 
•  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  London,  Baris,  Hamburg 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE  SLATE 

ROOFS 
NEVER 
WEAR 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock— split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can’t  burn. 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don't  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  lo  us  for  our  free  book 
“ROOFS” — it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  io.  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Set  This  Winner  Plow  Truck 

Save  Work,  Time,  ftloney 

No  more  aching  arms  and  bruised  sides  after  plowing.  Keep 
away  from  the  handles,  get  out  of  the  furrow,  just  drive  the  horses. 

A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  the  stoniest  ground  with  this  truck. 

Finest  thing  for  purpose  ever  invented.  Instantly  adjustable. 

Holds  reversible  plow  as  well.  Carries  plow,  no  use  for  wagon  or 
stone  boat.  Saves  plow  points. 

Our  Trial  Offer  and  Guaranty  means  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  pay.  Write  today  for  particulars.  Fine  opportunity  for  good  Agents. 

L.  r;  LEWIS,  Mfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  WAGON  BOXES. 


Fits  any  farm  wagon.  May  be  used  for  hauling 
any  commodity.  Especially  adapted  for  sand, 
gravel,  crushed  stone  and  material  of  similar  na¬ 
ture.  Dumps  loatl  instantly  or  will  spread  it.  All 
done  with  the  foot.  Money  saver  for  farmers, 
teamsters  and  contractors.  Indispensable  for 
road-making,  macadamizing,  etc.  Write  for  prices 
and  circulars. 

KVKKKTT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

33  Lake  Street.  Newark,  New  York. 


$50  TO  $500  SAVED 


We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  bouse  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
850  to5300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

GALLOWAY 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

5-H.-P.  only $119.50 


Direct 
From 
My  Fac¬ 
tory  on  30 
Days'  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money 
back.  Write  forspec- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  tor 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 


Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Win.  Galloway  Co* 

065  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


anchored.  Somethin,, 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  illustrated 
catalog  address 


new. 
in  I'A 


Powerful, 

Handy, 

Low 

Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III; 


I 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  iT^“Send 

for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J, 
D.  JR.  SPEltRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  111. 


STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SE/VO  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Val uable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  »ave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


1000  GALLON  CEDAR  TANK, 

25  FOOT  STEEL  TOWER. 
=  JUST  LIKE  CUT  COMPLETE. 

Wliy  pay  more?  Any  handy  man 
can  erect  this  outfit.  Our  outfits 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Other  sizes  equally  as  low. 

THE  BALTIMORE  COOPERAGE  CO„ 
Liberty  Block,  Baltimore,  Md. 

We  make  Silos  too. 


Nitrate  ot  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 


64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Kcyscr  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 
305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash* 

Address  Office  Nearest  Yon 


Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled — Write  for  Quotations 


|  NOTES  ON  PLANTING  PEACH  TREES. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
(New  Brunswick)  has  issued  in  No. 

I  219,  an  'excellent  bulletin  on  peach 
growing.  It  discusses  “The  first  season 
with  the  peach  orchard,”  and  contains 
excellent  advice  to  growers.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  selecting  trees  we  are  told : 

A  tree  three  io  four  feet  in  height,  which 
is  well  branched  and  will  caliper  five- 
eigbths-inen.  is  more  desirable  than  a  tree 
four  to  five  feet  which  is  of  Ihe  same  diam¬ 
eter.  The  ideal  type  of  peach  tree  for 
planting  out  is  a  one-year-old  tree  which 
will  caliper  one-half  to  five-eightbs-inch.  is 
well  blanched  and  about  three  to  four  feet 
in  height.  Some  fruit  growers  prefer  the 
largest  trees  which  can  bo  obtained  if  they 


PRUNING  PEACH  TREES;  NO.  2  COR¬ 
RECT  ;  NO.  3  TOO  HIGH. 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Fin*  &  Stormproof,  Galvanizod,  Durable,  Artis¬ 
tic,  Inexpensive.  Highly  Endorsed.  Catalog  & 
testimonials?  Mon  truss  M.  S.  Co*.  I  mud  on,  N.  J. 


Stickney  GasolineEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST, 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
lino  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op- 
e  ration  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  the  host. 
Seven  sizes:  to  16  H.P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
Otir  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Sticknoy  En¬ 
gines  ore  the  Best. 

Agents  everywhere  sell  then. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST. PAUL.  MINN. 


HOMES  WANTED 


in  Catholic  Families  fer 
Homeless  Catholic  Boys 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16.  A  family  having  no 
young  children  of  their  own  can  do  a  great  service 
by  taking  such  a  boy  and  bestowing  on  him  their 
affectionate  care,  and  receiving  in  return  an  ac- 
e  'ptable  addition  to  their  family.  Address  PLAC¬ 
ING  OUT  BURE  AU,  Somers  Centre.  New  York. 


What  Does  Your  Wash¬ 
ing  Cost  ? 


Out  the  expense  in  half 


xp 

by  using  the  Syracuse 
non- 


•EASY 

friction  steel  washer.  Have  heating 
attachment  with  it  if  you  wish  to 
do  away  with  boiler  and  range.  Our 
free  hook,  page  22,  tells  you  now  to 
save  the  soap.  Ask  for  it  now. 
Attractive  proposition  for  agents. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224  |  Dlllayo  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Artistic  home  papering 
at  %  cost. 

We’ll  show  you  how  to  paper  a 
room  yourself— plain,  practical 
directions  In  the  book  we  send  you. 
We’ll  show  you  how  to  buy  bright, 
attractive,  up-to-date  papers  at 
manufacturers’  prices.  You’ll  save 
at  least  two-tbirds  of  your  usual 
>apering  bills.  Throe  rooms  will 
cost  you  only  what  one  did 
formerly.  Samples  and  in- 
free.  Write  for 
them  to-day. 

IVnit  Wall  Paper  Mills, 
Dept.  F,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 


Saves  hand 
weeding  50% 


The  New 

Weeding 

HOE 

with  a 

hundred 
adjustments 
Patent,  Adjustable, 
universal  joint  with 
New  Design  Hoes 
Quickly,  easily  adjusted  to 
nny  angle  or  width  in  either 
throwing  dirt  toward  or 
from  plants.  Skims  the 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide, 
narrow,  pointed  or  round. 
Hoes  can  be  reversed. 

The  EXCELSIOR  Kimble- 
Wheel  Patent  Adjustable 
full ivator  does  accurate, 
close  work  among  all  kinds 
of  plants  that  require  care¬ 
ful  weeding.  Does  espe¬ 
cially  well  with  onions. 
Leaves  only  hand  weeding  between  plants.  Does  not 
push  i.irt,  but  picks  it  up  —  puts  it  just  whrre  and  buw 
wanted.  All  steel  and  malleable  frame.  Guaranteed  to 
do  more  work,  easier  and  better,  than  any  other  hand 
cultivator  on  the  market  and  to  last  indefinitely. 

Price,  complete,  ready  to  work,  $5.50 

Fvtra  Tools  at  slight  additional  cost.  We  also  make 
Single  Wheel  Hoes  ami  Seed  Drills  for  all  purposes. 

EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  TOOL  CO. 

Send  for  free  catalog  758  W.  12th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


are  well  branched.  These  will  make  a  good 
growth  if  not  too  severely  injured  when 
dug.  The  large  trees  have  a  more  extended 
root  system  in  the  nursery  row,  aud  a 
larger  proportion  of  this  is  broken  off  when 
the  trees  are  dug  tliau  is  t He  case  with 
the  smaller  trees.  The  larger  trees  are 
also  more  expensive  to  ship  and  require 
more  time  in  pruning. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  should  not  buy 
the  smaller  grades  of  trees  which  measure 
one  to  two  feet  in  height  unless  they  are 
to  be  planted  upon  especially  good  soil,  as 
they  often  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory 
i  growth,  and  it  generally  means  an  extra 
l  year  of  cultivation  before  they  come  into 
bearing.  And,  although  a  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  root  system  of  small  trees  is 
broken  when  they  are  dug  in  the  nursery, 
they  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jured  from  becoming  dry  in  transit  than 
larger  trees,  as  the  roots  are  very  small 
and  quickly  dried  out.  Tn  general,  then, 
trees  of  a  medium  grade  are  better  to  pur¬ 
chase.  First-class  trees  should  uot  only 
he  of  the  proper  size  but  free  from  scale, 
root  galls,  borers  and  peach  yellows.  One- 
year-old  trees  should  always  be  planted  in 
New  Jersey  in  preference  to  June  buds. 

As  for  pruning  trees  before  planting 
the  following  advice  ‘is  given: 

Two  to  2%  feet  above  the  hud  is  about 
the  proper  height  to  “cutback”  peacli  trees 
for  planting.  Good  trees  can  be  formed 
when  cut  back  to  18  inches,  hut  anything 
more  severe  than  this  is  uot  to  he  recom¬ 
mended.  Trees  beaded  three  feet  and 
higher  are  at  a  disadvantage  from  the 
beginning  and.  in  exposed  locations,  are 
likely  to  he  whipped  about  and  loosened 
:  from  the  soil  by  the  wind.  If  the  trees 
are  well  branched  and  of  medium  to  large 
grades,  the  side  branches  should  be  cut 
back  to  about  three-inch  stubs  rather  than 
cutting  the  trees  to  a  whip,  as  the  buds 
upon  the  well-developed  side  branches  are 
usually  stronger  than  the  buds  upon  the 
trunk,  and  will  make  a  better  start.  The 


PEACH  TREE  HEADED  FOR  GOOD  SHAPE 


lighter  grades  of  trees  with  only  weak  side 
branches  will,  of  necessity,  be  pruned  to 
whips.  At  the  same  time  that  the  top  is 
cut  back  all  injured  and  broken  roots 
should  be  cut  smooth,  as  this  will  insure 
a  better  healing  of  the  wounds.  Peach 
trees  grown  upon  deep  soils  sometimes  have  i 
long  tap  roots ;  these  can  be  cut  hack  to 
six  or  eight  inches  without  injuring  the  | 
trees,  and  it  makes  the  setting  much  easier. 

We  should  not  be  afraid  to  cut  the 
roots  back  even  closer  than  this,  pro¬ 
vided  the  soil  is  packed  closely  around 
them.  First  cut  taken  from  this  bulle¬ 
tin,  shows  method  of  pruning  the  trees 
before  planting.  The  center  tree  is 
right.  Lower  cut  shows  a  good  growth 
on  such  a  tree  the  first  season. 


Fruit  and  Foliage 

j -  PESTS  — 

All  leaf-eating  insects,  worms  and 
bugs  are  destroyed  by  spraying  with 


Dry,  Tight 
Poultry  Houses 

Dampness  and  draughts  are  deadly 
to  chickens.  A  dry  atmosphere  and 
an  even  temperature  are  absolutely 
essential  to  health  and  productiveness 
in  poultry.  Poultry  houses  roofed 
and  sided  with 

REX 


Arsenate  c£  Leed 


It  cannot  burn  or  injure  the  most 
delicate  foliage.  It  sticks  to  the  kuf 
and  remains  effective  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  easy  to  use.  Its  use  will  im¬ 
prove  quality  and  quantity  of  your 
yield. 

Let  us  send  proofs  of  these  claims. 

Write  for  our  valuable 
book  on  leaf-eating 
insects  and  bow  to 
destroy  them. 

In  writing,  give  us  name  of  your  dealer 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING  Niagara  Brand 


have  protection  not  only  against  wind 
and  rain,  but  also  against  extremes  of 
temperature, dampness  and  humidity. 

REX  Roofing  is  a  non-conductor 
of  heat  and  cold  as  well  as  being 
storm-proof  and  wind-tight 

REX  Roofing  has  great  durability 
because  it  is  made  of  dense,  long-fibre 
wool  felt,  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  weather-resisting  compounds. 
Any  farm  hand  can  put  it  on. 

“Look  for  the  Bov"  on  every  roll  and 
don’t  buy  unless  he’s  there. 

OUR  FREE  SAMPLES  AND  BOOKLET 

will  convince  yon  on  every  point  of  roofing 
excellence,  bent  for  the  asking. 

J.  L  &  W.  BIRD  &  CD. 

70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere. 


Products 

Unsurpassed  for— 

Convenience,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness . 

Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution — 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead —  Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined— beats  ail  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint — Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayers-- Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  lor  descriptive  catalogues, prices,  etc.,  FREE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  (So. 

RQiddleport ,  N.  Y.. 


^Death  to  San  Jose  Scale-^ 

Kill  tills  great  pest,  and  save  your  orchards  by 
spraying  early  with 

Good’s  cvv£ePo“h  Soap  No.  3 

Kills  all  insect  enemies  of  tree  and  |dant  life,  and 
preserves  vegetables,  grapes,  berries,  small  fruits 
and  flowers.  Fertilizes  the  soil.  No  salt  or  other 
injurious  ingredients.  60  lbs.,  #2.50:  lOO  lbs., 
#4.50;  larger  quantities  proportionately  less. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 

945  N.  Front  St.,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ffYour 

Hat  to  the 

The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump— never 
sticks  — never  fails  —  always  rendv. 
Also  IIAY  TOOLS,  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Rack  (  lamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.K.Mrers  fc  llro.,  -1  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  O. 

^ PUMPS 


TKfTeyrWSr-'  Air  Cooled  Engine 

CUTS  40  CORDS  WOOD  IN  10  HOURS.  Guaranteed 


Ellicottville,  N.  Y„  Jan  18,  1909. 

Gentlemen: — 

I  have  used  a  3  H.  p.  "NEW  WA  F”  AIR  COOLED 
ENGINE  for  more  than  a  year.  I  run  a  28  in.  circular 
saw  and  have  cut  40  cords  wood  in  10  hours.  Also  an 
ensilage  cutter  witli  14  in.  knife  and  36  feet  of  carrier.  It 
is  easyto  start,  always  ready  and  I  have  no  bother  with 
water.  Yours  respectfully, 

Chas.  II.  Brewer. 
ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE. 


Write  us  for  TffcTfew'Wojr’Mimi.'t Cdhtakt  lor  All  Work 

Catalog  No.  5.  Lansing, MicHtSAH.U.S.A  140  SHERIDAN  ST. 


BETTER  THAN’TIRSTS, 


There  are,  what  the  rubber  boot  maker  calls,  “firsts  and  seconds.  ’  •  Formerly, 

*  “firsts ’’were  the  bestthat  could  be  made,  and  “seconds ’’were  “firsts” 

with  flaws  in  them.  Nowadays,  “firsts”  only  mean,  best  workmanship — 
but  not  best  rubber.  Price  competition  started  the  use  of  ranched*  'old  junk! 
rubber.  "BUFFALO  BRAND”  rubber  boots  are  made  only  of  lively  pure 
Para  rubber — that’s  why  they  wear  better  and  longer  than  others.  Therefore, the,1 
best  workmanship  with  the  best  (Para)  rubber  has  made  Buffalo  Brand  known 
ras  “Better  than  ■Firsts.”  Look  for  yellow  label.  Insist  on  your  dealer 
telling1  you  all  he  knows  about  these  rubber  boots-^ INSIST- 

W.  H.  WALKER  &  CO.,  77-83  So.  Pearl  Si..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


rWAMTED-A  RIDER  AGENT: 


IN  EACH  T0WH 

and  district  to  ride 

_  _ _ _  _ . _ _ _ _  and  exhibit  a  jqoq 

Model  “Ranker”  bicycle^  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  everywhere  are  making  money 
,  fast.  Write  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer  at  once. 

NO  MONEY  KK^IJIKED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship 
i  to  anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight . 
i  and  allow  TJEN  DAYS*  FREE  Till  A  JL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and 
I  put  it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep 
the  bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent . 
PAPTARV  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make  at  one 

I  kW  I  u  ft  I  lllBUkO  small  profit, above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save|ioto  $25  middlemen's 
profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee  behind  your  bicycle.  DO 
NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogues  and 
!  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offers  to  rider  agents, 
vnil  UfBI  I  DC  AQTftUKUCn  whe»  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
SOU  VI  ILL  DC  I  UraBdnLU  our  superb  models  at  the  •wonderfully  low  prices  we 

f  can  make  for  1909.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  for  less  money  than  any  other  factory.  We  arc 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE  DEAILJEKS*  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES.  We  do  not  regularly  handle  second  hand  bicycles,  but 
'usually  have  a  number  on  hand  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores.  These  we  clear  out  promptij 
_  i  at  prices  ranging  from  $3  to  S8  or  SID.  Descriptive  bargain  lists  mailed  free. 
r  TIDCC  ACTED  single  wheels,  imported  roller  chains  and  pedals* 

I  InEw;  UIUmsJ  I  Csa°Dfrg!»  parts,  repairs  and  equipment  of  all  kinds  at  half  the  usual  retail  prices. 

DO  NOT  WAIT,  but  wriie  today  and  we  will  send  you  tree  by  return  mail  our  large  catalogue,  beauti* 
r  fully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of  interesting  matter  and  useful  information:  also  a  wonderful  proposition 
on  the  first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town.  It  only  costs  &  i*>sial  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY  Dept.  B  BO  CHICAGO,  ILL- 
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CONCENTRATED  LIME-SULPHUR  WASHES 

Some  years  ago  readymade  spraying 
mixtures  of  lime  and  sulphur  were  put 
on  the  market,  but  generally  condemned 
by  growers  and  scientific  men  alike. 
Later,  new  processes  for  making  were 
adopted,  and  now  there  i.re  several 
excellent  brands  offered  for  sale.  Ex¬ 
periments  show  that  these  washes  are 
giving  good  satisfaction.  The  concen¬ 
trated  solution  is  poured  into  water  and 
well  stirred — and  is  ready  for  spray¬ 

ing.  It  seems  that  some  farmers  are 
making  the  concentrated  mixture  on 
the  farm  and  using  it  successfully.  A 
bulletin  from  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  tells  how  to  make  this  wash : 

FORMULA  FOR  HOMEMADE  CONCENTRATED 
LIME-SULPHUR  WASH. 

Lump  lime  .  60  pounds 

Sulphur  . 125  pounds 

Water  .  50  gallons 

Slake  the  lime  in  the  cooking  receptacle 
and  stir  in  the  sulphur,  which  has  been 
made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water.  Add 
enough  water  to  make  about  45  gallons 
of  mixture,  which  should  be  boiled  for  one 
or  more  hours.  After  the  cooking  is  com¬ 
pleted  allow  the  wash  to  stand  until  the 
sediment  has  settled  to  the  bottom,  when 
the  clear,  brownish  liquid  should  be  drawn 
off.  To  this  add  water,  if  needed  to  make 
the  required  50  gallons  of  concentrated 
solution.  For  use,  dilute  the  concentrated 
sulphur  solution  at  the  rate  of  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  liquid  to  45  gallons  of  water. 
To  every  barrel,  of  50  gallons  capacity,  of 
'the  diluted  spray,  add  from  10  to  15  pounds 
of  lime,  made  into  a  paste.  The  addition 
of  the  lime  is  not  necessary,  but. by  its 
use  the  trees  are  given  a  whitewashed  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  enables  farmers  to  judge 
better  of  the  thoroughness  of  their  spray¬ 
ing.  This  mixture  may  be  used  immediately 
after  cookiDg,  or  may  be  barreled,  to  be 
drawn  on  as  occasion  requires.  To  avoid 
the  loss  of  sulphur,  the  sediment  that  re¬ 
mains  after  drawing  off  the  concentrated 
solution  should  be  boiled  over  again  with 
fresh  lime  and  water,  and  the  liquid  used 
to  start  fresh  preparations  or  for  purposes 
of  dilution. 


CALIFORNIA  ITEMS  AND  SOME 
COMMENTS. 

A  lecturer  in  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (which  is  claimed  to  be  the 
greatest  organization  of  the  kind  in  the 
world  and  which  sustains  a  very  large  per¬ 
manent  exhibit),  talking  on  irrigation, 
stated  that  after  the  problem  of  getting  the 
water  on  the  land  was  solved,  the  next 
problem  was  how  to  get  it  off. 

Most  of  the  apples  now  offered  in  the 
California  markets  are  no  better  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  not  as  good  in  quality  as  our 
low-grade  New  York  apples.  Even  the  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  Newtowns  lack  the  flavor.  I 
have  stopped  trying  to  eat  apples  here, 
even  the  apple  dumplings  and  pies  taste 
dry  and  chippy,  and  need  a  dash  of  lemon 
or  something  to  make  them  go  down  with  a 
relish,  and  we  don’t  want  any  California 
pomelos  either,  Florida  grape  fruit  is  good 
enough  for  us. 

At.  Los  Angeles  a  peculiar  method  of  fast¬ 
ening  horses  is  sometimes  used.  Around 
the  front  legs  just  above  the  hoofs  a  stout 
strap  is  buckled,  preventing  walking.  It 
seems  to  be  very  effective. 

Some  years  ago  in  Florida  I  talked  with 
a  man,  just  married,  who  was  building  a 
Winter  home  there,  and  knowing  he  was 
familiar  with  California,  asked  him  why  he 
chose  Florida.  lie  answered  :  “In  Florida 
the  Winters  are  usually  dry.  California 
Winters  are  usually  wet.”  We  have  found 
it  to  be  even  as  he  said,  wet,  oh,  so  wet, 
and  still  the  floods  came.  Wet,  too  wet! 
More  wet ! 

I  would  suggest  to  W.  D.  S.,  page  192. 
to  plant  Satsuma  plum  and  Burbank’s 
Apple  plum.  Nothing  in  the  plum  line 
equals  them  for  preserving  and  people  now¬ 
adays  are  calling  for  them.  To  create  a 
local  demand  that  will  buy  all  you  can 
produce,  just  let  your  neighbors  taste  what 
you  have  “done  up.”  The  two  sorts  are 
alike  in  quality  and  hardy  profuse  bearers. 
Both  are  worthless  uncooked. 

W.  H.  S.,  page  196,  writing  in  defense  of 
the  Japan  plum  as  fitting  into  its  own  little 
niche  incidentally  writes  a  good  word  for 
the  Kieffer  pear.  We,  too,  have  found  that 
this  pear  possesses  the  unsuspected  virtue 
of  being  good  to  eat  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  Well-grown,  properly  ripened, 
halved,  baked  in  shallow  pans,  with  lots  of 
sugar  and  half  covered  with  water  with 
a  slow  but  hot  oven  for  two  hours  it 
comes  out  delicious,  rivaling  the  old  Vicar 
of  Winkfield  when  thus  treated. 

It.  N.-Y.  for  February  27  is  a  meaty 
number.  M.  A.  E.,  page  213,  tells  how  to 
make  cement  water  pipe  that  will  be  ever¬ 
lasting.  if  a  man  has  the  sand  and  the 
“grit”  to  do  the  work  your  correspondent 


has  made  the  way  plain.  Using  a  wooden 
core  of  right  size,  drainage  pipe  could  be 
put  down  that  way.  M.  F.  H.,  page  213, 
furnishes  valuable  information  concerning 
cement  posts. 

I  bad  the  pleasure  yesterday  of  meeting 
Hon.  D.  T.  Fowler,  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  American  horticulturists.  Mr.  Fowler 
is  greatly  interested  in  the  culture  of  Euca¬ 
lyptus;  thinks  it  would  do  well  in  Florida 
where  the  temperature  does  not  go  too  low 
and  the  writer  would  urge  that  it  be 
planted  in  Manatee  County.  There  the  soil 
is  fertile,  perhaps  the  best  to  be  found  in 
the  somi-tropical  sections  of  Florida,  but 
malarial  fever  is  the  one  obstacle  that  keeps 
that  county  back.  Eucalyptus  trees  were 
planted  about  Rome,  Italy,  to  overcome 
fever  conditions.  Now  let  the  railroads 
reaching  that  part  of  Florida  distribute 
and  superintend  the  planting  of  millions  of 
Eucalyptus  in  Manatee  County.  If  it  does 
not  do  the  health-making  work  intended 
the  county  will  be  the  richer  on  account 
of  the  quick  production  of  a  vast  amount 
of  the  very  best  hardwood  timber.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  it  succeeds  better  than  in  Australia, 
its  native  borne,  and  I  believe  it  will  do 
even  better  in  Manatee  and  may  prove  a 
hygienic  measure  of  untenable  value.  A.  W. 
S.,  page  191, -tells  some  of  the  truth  about 
his  State,  inculcating  caution.  This  writer 
has  in  preparation  a  much  stronger  dose 
of  similar  preventive  medicine  which  he 
claims  the  privilege  of  administering  to 
clear  his  conscience,  having  printed  only 
good  things  about  Florida  and  has  omitted 
to  state  the  shortcomings,  one  of  which  is 
the  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions  indi¬ 
cated  in  this  note.  J.  y.  p. 


VIRGINIA  APPLES  ARE  COMING. 

Your  editorial  note  about  Virginia  apples 
on  page  772  is  true.  The  “first  families  of 
Virginia”  of  to-day  are  those  who  have  the 
big  orchards  of  Newtown  Pippin,  Winesap 
and  York  Imperial.  Our  local  market  and 
Washington  is  largely  stocked  with  Vir 
ginia  apples  in  bushel  boxes,  sold  for  five 
cents  each  as  Oregon  and  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  fruit ;  the  wholesale  price  $2  to 
$2.50  a  box.  These  generally  went  into 
cold  storage  last  Fall.  But  in  the  cellars 
here  there  are  still  as  fine  specimens  as 
ever  were  seen  selected  for  family  use  and 
which  come  out  on  social  occasion  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  have  carried  some  of  these 
to  the  city  and  made  the  comparison  with 
the  much-talked-of  western  fruit,  and  ours 
have  all  the  beauty  of  theirs  and  is  of  far 
better  flavor  as  a  rule.  Then  Ben  Davis 
and  Stayman  are  early  and  sure  bearers  on 
all  the  valley  lands,  while  the  Paragon, 
Nickajack  and  Willowtwig  do  well,  keep 
well  and  are  of  excellent  flavor.  The  fruit 
growing  here  is  just  in  its  infancy.  It  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Northern  people  who 
have  come  in  since  the  Civil  War.  Most 
of  them  have  neglected  the  apple  until  now 
They  are  beginning  to  see  the  necessity  of 
thorough  spraying  and  timely  care  in  all 
respects.  The  chief  market  fruit  has  been 
the  peach.  It  is  still  largely  grown  and  is  of 
the  finest  quality  when  properly  selected 
and  cultivated.  Plums,  mostly  the  Japans, 
the  sweet  and  sour  cherries  and  pears  of 
great  variety  are  at  Iwme.  But  the  apple 
is  king  here  as  well  as  with  you.  The  new 
Virginian  will  not  long  fail  to  recognize  its 
royal  claims  and  give  it  the  place  of  honor 
at  their  feasts,  as  the  old  world  mouarchs 
have  done  long  ago.  edward  Daniels. 

Fairfax  Co.,  Vo. 

A  Virginia  Apple  Song. 

Noticing  in  your  issue  of  this  date  your 
reference  to  Montana's  “national  hymn,” 
and  not  desiring  to  see  old  Virginia  left 
behind  in  the  exploitation  of  her  fruits,  to 
say  nothing  of  her  other  things  worth 
while,  I  send  you  the  following  song  for 
publication. 

Montana  sings  the  virtues  of  her  apple, 
McIntosh. 

She  lacks  a  deal  of  knowing  what  an  apple 
is,  by  gosh  ; 

For  down  in  old  Virginia  where  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  trail. 

Beside  her  huge  red  Winesap,  the  McIntosh 
looks  pale. 

Chorus. 

Virginia’s  famed  for  presidents  and  other 
things  galore ; 

There  isn’t  such  another  State  the  whole 
wide  Union  o'er, 

Iler  Blue  Ridge  beats  the  Bitter  Root,  her 
Winesap,  the  McIntosh  ; 

She  beats  Montana  at  everything  that’s 
worth  the  while,  by  gosh. 

Crozct,  Va.  r.  h.  j. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  a  fellow  feeling  for 
poets  and  song  writers  and  know  what 
it  means  to  criticize  verse.  We  suggest, 
however,  that  the  trouble  with  this  song 
is  that  the  name  of  Montana's  great  apple 
is  put  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  becomes 
the  rhyming  word.  Even  our  Montana 
friends  will  admit  that  there  is  no  music 
in  the  name  -of  their  apple — besides,  it 
gives  them  a  chance  to  reply  in  rhyme  ami 
say  “bosh  !” 


On  Rainy  Days 
A  Fish  Brand  Slicker 
will  keep  you  dry 

And  giva  yon  full  value  in 
comfort  and  long  wear 

$3.00 

GUARANTEED  WATERPROOF 

Sold  by  first-class  Retailers  the  country 
over.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 


We  Supply  the  U.  S. 
Government. 

PricesCutinHalf 

this  season.  Our  large 
new  1 04-page  Band  in¬ 
strument  catalog  Sent 
FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURUTZER  CO. 
178  E.4th  St.  Clnclnnatl;or, 
349  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago, 111. 


Don't  Throw  it  Awa 


Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
brass,  copper,  gran  iteware,  hot  water  bags 
etc.  Nosolder,  cementor  rivet.  Anyone 
can  use  them;  tit  any  surface;  two  million 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  nkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  sizes,  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  41  o,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Everybody  Crazy 
About  Steel  Shoes ! 

Wonderful  Work  Shoes  with  Soles  of  Steel  and  Waterproof 
Leather  Uppers  Have  Taken  the  Country  by  Storm. 
Thousands  are  Throwing  Old  Leather- Soled 
Shoes  Away  and  Wearing  “Steels.” 


One  Pair  of  Steel  Shoes  Outlasts 

Three  to  Six  Pairs  of  Leather-Soled  Shoes  S 

Keep  Feet  Warm,  Dry  and  Comfortable,  Though  Worn  in  Mud,  Slush  or  Snow  on  Coldest  Days, 
Preventing  Colds  and  Rheumatism.  The  Saving  in  Doctors’  Bills  Alone  More  Than 
Pays  for  Them.  Cost  is  Less  Than  Best  All-Leather  Work  Shoes. 

LIGHTER  AND  STRONGER  THAN  ORDINARY  WORK  SHOES. 


Two  years  ago  Steel  Shoes  were  unknown. 
Today  they  are  the  talk  of  the  whole  country. 
People  everywhere  are  so  captivated  by  their 
comfort,  neatness  and  wonderful  economy,  that 
thousands  and  thousands  are  wearing  them. 
They  are  winning  converts  so  fast  that  manu¬ 
facturers  of  leather-soled  work  shoes  and  rub¬ 
ber  boots  are  becoming  alarmed.  After  a  man 
once  puts  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  on  bis  feet  he 
will  wear  no  other  kind  of  work  shoes.  The 
saving  in  shoe  bills  is  simply  amazing,  as  one 
pair  of  Steel  Shoes  will  we-r  longer  than  three 
to  six  pairs  of  the  best  leather-soled  shoes  that 
money  can  buy.  No  wonder  the  manufacturers 
of  all-leather  shoes  are  excited!  If  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  Steel  Shoe  keep  c,  growing  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate,  it  will  mean  that  some  of  the  makers  of 
all-leather  shoes  will  have  to  close  their  fac¬ 
tories.  Farmers  and  all  classes  of  workingmen 
will  only  need  to  buy  one  pair  of  shoes  every  two 
or  three  years — and  of  course  they  will  buy  Steel 
Shoes ! 

Several  of  our  subscribers  have  written  us  for 
facts  about  Steel  Shoes,  and  we  have,  at  con¬ 
siderable  trouble,  secured  full  and  complete  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present 
such  a  favorable  report  on  the  result  of  our 
investigations. 

All  About  Steel  Shoes 

Our  readers  have  expressed  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity  to  know  exactly  how  Steel  Shoes  are 
made.  Here  is  the  whole  story,  with  an 
actual  photographic  reproduction  of  the 
shoes.  Study  the  picture 
carefully.  Notice  how  neat 
and  shapely  the  Steel  Shoe 
looks  in  the  picture,  and 
just  remember  that  the 
real  shoe  is  even  more 
attractive. 

The  sole  and  an  inch 
above  the  sole  all  around 
the  shoe  is  a  very  light, 
thin  piece  of  seamless 
steel, stamped  into  per- 
iWmt  feet  "foot-form”  un- 
lUfeass*.  der  tremendous 
h  y  d  r  a  u  1  i  c 
pressure. 
The  ma¬ 
chines  that 
make  these 
wonderful  soles  handle  steel  just  as  easily  as  if 
it  were  taffy  candy. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  a  special  high  quality 
leather,  which  is  waterproofed  by  a  secret 
process,  and  riveted  to  the  steel.  The  leather  is 
reinforced  at  every  seam  and  double  sewed 
with  the  strongest  thread. 

Now  comes  the  most  ingenious  feature  of 
these  remarkable  shoes: 

The  bottoms  are  studded  with  steel  rivets, 
which  protect  the  soles  from  wear  and  give  a 
firm  footing  on  slippery  surfaces.  These  rivets 
are  adjustable,  and  when  partly  worn,  can  be 
instantly  replaced  by  new  ones.  No  other  re¬ 
pairs  are  ever  necessary.  Fifty  cents  buys 
thirty  of  these  Adjustable  Steel  Rivets — enough 
to  keep  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  in  repair  for  at  least 
two  years! 

No  “Easy  Money”  for  the  Cobbler 

Think  of  all  the  money  spent  by  wearers  of 
all-leather  work  shoes  on  patching,  “half-sol¬ 
ing,”  new  heels,  and  the  endless  repairs  that 
are  needed.  This  vast  amount  of  money  will 
be  saved  when  the  use  of  Steel  Shoes  becomes 
universal!  The  only  people  who  are  not  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  Steel  Shoes  are  the  cobblers.  They 
have  a  “mortgage”  on  every  pair  of  all-leather 
shoes.  In  many  cases  the  repairs  on  a  pair  of 
leather-soled  shoes  amount  to  as  much  in  the 
end  as  the  original  cost  of  the  shoes.  It’s  easy 
money  for  them,  but  a  burdensome  tax  on  the 
public,  which  people  are  glad  to  escape. 

We  almost  overlooked  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  of  Steel  Shoes.  This  is  the 
soft  Hair  Cushion  Insoles,  which  give  such 
elasticity  to  the  tread  and  absorb  the  jar  when 
you  walk  on  frozen  or  stony  ground.  They  also 
absorb  perspiration  and  foot  odors.  They  can  be 
taken  out,  cleansed  and  aired  as  often  as  desired. 

Steel,  and  All-Leather  Shoes  Compared 

The  sole  Is  the  "backbone"  of  a  shoe.  While 
shoes  are  new,  the  soles  of  leather  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  But  no  sooner  do  the  leather 
soles  warp,  wear  and  weaken  than  the  uppers 
begin  to  get  wrinkled,  twisted  and  lop-sided. 
Matters  i/o  from  bad  to  worse.  The  shoes  hurt 
the  feet  and  corns,  callouses  and  blisters  result. 
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If  you  wear  leather-soled  shoes,  you  can’t 
work  in  mud  and  water  without  getting  your 
feet  wet  —  and  then  colds,  rheumatism,  per¬ 
haps  pneumonia.  The  cobbler  gets  part  of 
your  money,  and  very  likely  the  doctor  gets  tho 
rest!  And  in  siajte  of  constant  repairing,  tiro 
soles  are  soon  “down  and  out”  and  you  must 
buy  a  new  pair. 

Let  Your  Next  Pair  be  Steel  Shoes— 
The  Shoes  with  the  Steel  “Backbone” 

The  rigid  steel  soles  keep  the  soft,  pliable 
uppers  in  shape  and  the  longer  you  wear  Steel 
Shoes  the  finer  they  feel  on  your  feet.  You  are 
spared  the  torture  of  corns,  bunions  and  blisters. 
Being  waterproof  as  well  as  wear-proof  you  can 
wear  “Steels”  and  work  in  mud  or  slush  up  to 
the  tops  of  Steel  Shoes  without  danger  of  colds, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  lame  back  and  other 
troubles  caused  by  having  cold,  wet  feet. 
No  doctors’ bills.  Not  a  cent  for  repairs  from 
one  year’s  end  to  another.  One  pair  of  Steel 
Shoes  lasts  so  long  that  you  save  $5  to  $10  a 
year  in  shoe  bills. 

How  Steel  Shoes  Leaped  to  Fame 

These  simple  comparisons  explain  how  Steel 
Shoes  leaped  into  fame  almost  at  a  single  bound. 
The  shoes  have  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  a  book 
has  been  written  about  them. 

Anybody  can  have  a  copy  of 
“The  Sole  of  Steel”  by 
writing  direct  to  the 
Steel  Shoe  Com- 
pany.  Dept.  0000, 

Racine,  Wis. 

This  little  book 
tells  “The  Story  of 
Steels  ’’—all  the 
curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about 
their  invention  and 
manufacture.  Send 
for  it— or  better  still, 


Making 
“Easy  Money 


order  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  right  now. 

Prices  Extraordinarily  Low 

Steel  Shoes  are  made  in  sizes  5  to  12.  They 
can  be  had  6  inches  high,  9  inches  high,  12  inches 
high,  or  16  inches  high.  And  they  are  water¬ 
proof  all  the  way  up!  Note  the  low  prices: 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  $2.50  a  pair,  are 
better  than  best  all-leather  S3. 50  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  extra  fine  grade 
of  leather,  83.00  a  pair,  excel  any  $4.50  all-leather 
shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  S3. 50  a  pair,  are 
better  than  the  best  all-leather  S5.00  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  55.00  a  pair,  are 
better  than  the  best  all-leather  56.00  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  S6.00  a  pair,  are 
better  than  the  best  all-leather  shoes,  regardless 
of  cost. 

How  to  Order  Steel  Shoes 

It’s  “as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log”  to  order  Steel 
Shoes  correctly.  All  you  need  to  doistor/atr’ 
size  of  shoe  you  wear,  and  which  height  of  Steel 
Shoes  you  prefer.  We  recommend  to  our  read¬ 
ers  the  6-inch  high  shoes  at  S3.00  a  pair,  or  the 
9-inch  high  at  $3.50.  For  the  convenience  of 
those  who  want  a  pair  at  once,  we  print  an  Order 
Blank,  which  you  can  fill  out  and  forward  direct 
to  the  Steel  Shoe  Company,  Dept.  000,  Racine, 
Wis.,  enclosing  either  $3.00  or  $3.50.  They  have 
promised  us  to  give  special  attention  to  all 
orders  received  from  readers  of  this  paper.  The 
company  absolutely  guarantees  Steel  Shoes  to 
be  as  represented. 

The  Canadian  Branch  of  the  Steel  Shoe  Co.  Is 

in  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Order  Blank  for  Steel  Shoes 

Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  73,  Racine,  Wis. 

Gentlemen:— 

I  enclose _ for  $ _ 


in  payment  for. 
Size _ 


.pair  Steel  Shoes, 


Name 

Town. 


.State. 


County. 


R.F.D. 
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Ruralisms 


Death  of  Noted  Horticulturists.— 
Almost  within  the  same  week  Amer¬ 
ican  horticulture  has  suffered  the  loss 
of  two  highly  successful  horticulturists, 
Henry  A.  Terry,  of  Crescent,  Iowa, 
and  Edward  V.  Hallock,  of  Queens, 
New  York.  Mr.  Terry  was  one  of 
the  most  devoted  plant  breeders  this 
country  has  ever  produced.  For  half 
a  century  he  had  been  working  for  the 
development  of  fruits  and  flowers  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  the  rigorous  climatic 
conditions  of  his  adopted  State.  For 
a  long  time  he  grew  seedlings  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  including  the  native  and 
Asiatic  crabs,’  but  failed  to  gain  the 
results  hoped  for.  His  attention  was 
next  turned  to  native  plums,  and  al¬ 
together  he  originated,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  introduced  50  varieties,  many 
of  the  highest  value,  and  all  having 
characters  of  interest  to  prospective 
plum  breeders.  Some  of  these  varieties 
succeeded  well  on  the  Rural  Grounds, 
and  are  likely  to  become  standards  of 
excellence  in  the  localities  to  which 
they  are  more  especially  adapted.  Mr. 
Terry's  most  successful  experiments,  it 
is  believed,  were  with  the  production 
of  new  and  superior  varieties  of  her¬ 
baceous  paeonies.  His  productions,  num¬ 
bering  quite  100  line  varieties,  are 
ranked  by  specialists  as  among  the  fin¬ 
est  known.  It  is  slow  work  raising 
apples,  plums  and  paeonies  from  seeds, 
it  taking  from  five  to  seven  years  to 
grow  the  latter  to  flowering  size,  while 
the  apple  as  often  requires  10  or  12 
years’  growth  before  fruiting.  Mr. 
Terry,  .though  engaged  in  the  nursery 
business,  w.as  extremely  conservative 
in  offering  his  own  productions,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  let  them  win  their  way  by 
merit  alone.  The  writer  is  indebted  to 
this  honorable  horticulturist,  who  had 
reached  the  ripe  age  of  83  years,  for 
valuable  information  and  interesting 
correspondence. 

Mr.  Hallock,  though  having  wide  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  plantsman.  was  best 
known  as  a  grower  of  lilies,  Gladioli 
and  bulbous  plants,  and  was  one  of 
the  best-informed  men  in  existence  on 
his  specialties.  During  the  active  years 
of  his  business  life  he  gathered  _  by 
selection,  purchase  and  importation, 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Gladi¬ 
oli  ever  known,  consisting  of  more  than 
1.500  distinct  varieties,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  commercial  culture 
in  America  of  this  now  extremely  pop¬ 
ular  flowering  plant,  an  industry  now 
affording  substantial  revenue  to  many 
R.  N.-Y.  readers.  He  brought  to  this 
country  and  for  17  years  developed 
the  magnificent  Max  Leichtlin  hy¬ 
brids  of  Gladiolus  Saundersii,  without 
doubt  the  finest  group  of  hybrids  ever 
produced  by  any  individual.  Mr.  Hal¬ 
lock  parted  with  his  collection  before 
the  Leichtlin  hybrids  were  ready  for 
dissemination,  and  thus  lost  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  link  his  name  with  them, 
which  he  was  entitled  -to  do,  from  the 
unsparing  attention  needed  to  bring  the 
mixed  strain,  as  imported,  up  to  his 
high  standard  of  excellence.  It  has 
since  been  introduced  under  the  col¬ 
lective  name  of  Gladiolus  Childsii,  and 
holds  its  own  with  the  very  best  of  the 
newcomers.  Mr.  Hallock  had  a  most 
genial  and  cultured  personality  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends. 

Another  Fine  Hardy  Hydrangea. — 
The  introduction  to  commerce  of  the 
handsome  native  Hydrangea  arbores- 
cens  sterilis  catalogued  as  Snowball 
Hydrangea,  may  be  thought  almost  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  hardy  shrub  culture, 
as  it  is  more  graceful  and  earlier  in 
bloom  than  the  extremely  popular 
Japan  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora,  but  even  before  the  general  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  native  kind  -there  is 
brought  to  light  another  beautiful  ster¬ 
ile  or  snowball-flowered  type  of  Hy¬ 
drangea.  this  time  a  variety  of  H. 
cinerea  or  radiata,  native  of  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas  west  to  Missouri. 
This  new  Snowball  Hydrangea  is  said 
to  be  distinct  and  handsome,  both  in 
bloom  and  foliage,  the  flower  heads 
forming  in  midsummer  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  sterile  form  of  H. 
arborescens.  The  leaves  of  H.  cinerea 
are  usually  smaller  and  covered  with 
grayish  down  or  tomentum  beneath. 
The  type  is  known  to  be  hardy  in 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  so  much 
further  north. 

Something  About  Ergot.  —  Every 
farmer  who  grows  rye  or  Timothy  is 
acquainted  with  the  odd  fungus  growth 
that  occasionally  takes  the  place  of  the 
normal  seed  or  grain,  forming  a  black 
or  brownish  mass  of  similar  form,  but 
many  times  larger.  This  fungus,  which 
is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  seed 
or  grain,  totally  destroying  the  latter, 


That’s  what  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  reports  as  a  10  year  average  Gaia 
by  Spraying  Potatoes.  Don’t  let  blight, 
scab,  rot  and  hues  cut  your  crop  in  Half 
—but  pot  a  TIUJtiST  Sprayer  and  make 
Kip  money  out  of  your  POTATOES  or 
fruit.  Those  sprayers  SPRAY  ANY¬ 
THING— potatoes,  orchards,  vineyards, 
truck,  etc.  “Man-Power  and  Horre- 
Powor.”  Powerful  pressure.  Easy  on  man 
and  horse.  Stroup  and  durable.  Br.  -  s 
valves,  plnnpor,  strainer,  otc.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  5  Years,  and 


without-a-cent  in-advanco.  No  bank  de¬ 
posit— "no  strings”  to  our  trial  offer. 
Spray  First,  then  if  you  buy— pay  us  out 
ortho  ExtraProfit.  Wholesale  Prices. 
Wepay  Freight.  Write  ua  a  letter  or  card 
and  toll  tin  which  machine 
■  i  ■  ■  you  are  in  tor  os  tod  in— ar.d 

you’ll  pot  lire  our  valuable 
■ \T' Spray  nip  Guide  and  Cata- 
1  lop,  and  our  Free  Sprayer 

Offerto  First  in  eacnlocal- 
ity  this  so.  on.  He  First 


RST  potato 

*  ertn  a  v  E*  D  i 


The  simplest,  strongest  and  most  powerful  sprayer.  Can  be  changed 
from  horse  to  hand  power  without  any  trouble.  Easy  to  work.  Will 
spray  upper  and  under  side  of  leaf;  mixture  can  be  <!i- 
rected  at  auy  angle.  Send  for  our  new  book — FREE — 
and  see  how  you  can  increase  your  profits  25  to  50  per 
cent. — how  you  can  spray  thirty  acres  of  potatoes, 
cotton  or  vegetables  in  a  day. 


THOMAS  PEPF-LER,  Box  45,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J, 


is  known  as  ergot.  It  is  the  mature 
or  spore-hearing  body  of  the  parasitic 
organism  known  as  Claviceps  purpurea, 
living  on  many  different  grasses,  but 
chiefly  infesting  rye.  When  consumed 
in  appreciable  quantities,  it  is  quite 
poisonous,  producing  abortion  in  cattle 
and  gangrene  of  the  extremities  in  hu¬ 
mans,  as  well  as  serious  digestive  trou¬ 
bles.  The  marked  medicinal  properties 
of  ergot,  when  given  in  proper  doses, 
causing  contraction  of  involuntary  mus¬ 
cular  fibers  and  thus  controlling  hem¬ 
orrhage.  render  it  of  great  value  in 
medicine.  It  lias  long  held  an  im¬ 
portant  place  among  commercial  drugs, 
Russia  exporting  216  tons  of  the  crude 
material  in  1906,  valued  at  $85,000.  The 
ergot  of  rye  is  exclusively  used  for 
this  purpose  on  account  of  its  large 
size  and  convenience  of  collecting,  but 
that  produced  by  other  grains  is  not 
thought  to  be  materially  different  in 
chemical  composition.  Rye  is  the  staple 
grain  crop  of  Russia,  and  is  grown  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  ergot  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  plentiful,  sometimes  as 
many  as  ten  ergotized  grains  or  ‘  horns’! 
being  found  in  a  single  ear.  It  is 
collected  at  harvest  time,  when  the 
grain  is  thrashed.  Rainy  seasons  are 
favorable  to  the  development  of  er¬ 
got,  which  grows  to  a  greater  size  on 
well-tilled  rye  than  in  poor  and  neg¬ 
lected  fields.  Although  collected  as  a 
money  crop,  no  effort  whatever  is  made 
to  produce  ergot,  as  its  presence  greatly 
depreciates  the  value  of  the  grain.  It 
is  everywhere  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
pest  and  source  of  disease.  Thousands 
of  Russians  perish  during  the  oc¬ 
casional  epidemics  of  ergotism  that  af¬ 
flict  that  country  during  unproductive 
years,  from  the  exclusive  use  of  bread 
made  from  rye  containing  the  parasite. 
Everything  practical  is  done  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  pest  instead  of  encouraging  it, 
and  efforts  are  occasionally  made  to 
destroy  the  infected  ears  during  growth 
before  the  spores  ripen,  and  thus  limit 
the  spread  of  infection.  After  the 
mature  ergot  is  collected  it  must  be 
dried  with  some  care  and  is  then  ready 
for  market.  It  soon  loses  its  fresh¬ 
ness,  samples  over  a  year  old  not  be¬ 
ing  considered  to  possess  any  medicinal 
value.  It  is  said  the  Russians  have  a 
way  of  heating  up  stale  and  mouldy  er¬ 
got  with  oil  and  palming  it  off  as 
freshly  gathered,  but  modern  chemical 
analysis  is  usually  able  to  detect  the 
fraud.  The  peasants  collect  the  drug 
in  parcels  of  about  36  pounds,  which 
they  sell  to  local  dealers,  these  in  turn 
to  jobbers,  who  transmit  it  to  the 
coast  and  turn  it  over  to  exporters. 
Ergot  is  common  enough  in  this  coun¬ 
try  where  rye  in  plentifully  grown,  but 
rarely  becomes  a  serious  pest.  Grain 
containing  ergot  even  in  small  quan¬ 
tity  should  be  considered  unfit  for  hu¬ 
man  food,  and  should  be  given  _  spar¬ 
ingly,  if  at  all,  to  animals.  Chickens 
dispose  of  it  to  advantage,  as  they 
rarely  eat  the  ergotized  grains,  always 
discriminating  in  favor  of  the  normal 
ones.  Modern  milling  machinery,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  brought  to  such  perfec¬ 
tion  that  the  unwholesome  grains  may 
be  entirely  taken  out  if  the  manufac¬ 
turer  so  wills  it.  Germany  and  Spain 
also  export  considerable  quantities  of 
ergot,  that  from  Spain  being  consid¬ 
ered  particularly  good  on  account  of 
the  care  used  in  curing.  W.  v.  F. 


A  Farmer’s  Plum  Peddler. 

Who  made  the  money  out  of  the 
Japan  plums?  I  made  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  out  of  them,  but  they 
were  sold  by  my  negro  peddler  in  local 
markets.  He  was  a  hustler  and  went 
to  all  meetings,  revivals,  political 
gatherings,  baptisings  and  the  like;  also 
to  Vicksburg,  Miss.  He  was  the  best 
peddler  ever  known.  One  day  the 
police  arrested  him  in  Vicksburg  for 
selling  without  a  license — a  thing  the 
law  gave  him  a  right  to  do — and  he 
sold  the  policeman  who  arrested  him 
two  dozen  peaches,  and  the  judge  who 
tried  him  three  dozen.  One  day  a  negro 
brute  murdered  my  peddler  in  front  of 
his  home.  I  have  again  planted  a 
fine  orchard  of  peaches  and  plums. 
They  told  me  in  Vicksburg  the  other 
day  that  they  had  had  no  extra  fine 
fruit  since  I  quit — I  can  grow  the  fruit 
extra  fine.  Tt  may  be  I  can  find  another 
peddler.  There  is  no  money  for  me  in 
shipping  fruits  by  express. 

Louisiana.  sam  h.  james. 


SpO  A  V  Your  Fruits,  Crops, 
*.  pouitry  Houses,  and 
do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  price 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Fitted  with 
Auto  Pop  Nozzle  does  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  ‘SOO.OOO  others.  We  make 
many  styles  and  sires.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  Write  for  book,  priees  and  Agency 
oiler,  -j-jjp  Brown  Co. 

28  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  "earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  lar£  1  scale. 
V. — ’ — ^£64?!^  You  take  no  chances.  We 
'::v-zz2rczsx£'''' have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

The  original.  Others  have  copied.  Our3h.p.  air¬ 
cooled  engine  easily  detached  and  used  for  other 
work.  No  Experiment.  Seven  Years  of  Suc¬ 
cess.  Ask  the  user.  Our  114  air-eooled  complete 
power  spray  outtit.  $195.00.  Write  for  catalogue  19 
and  our  liberal  proposition. 

R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Write  For  Special  Low 
Price  On  This  Complete 

Spraying 
Outfit 

Barrel,  #  pump,  extension  pipe, 
nozzle  agitator,  hose,  everything 
complete  and  of  the  best.  Just 
fill  barrel  and  go  to  work.  Sit¬ 
tings  of  brass,  hemp  packing. 

Sprays  hot,  cpld  or  any  caustic 
solution  perfectly.  Equal  to  largest 
operations  in  orchard  or  field. 

Develops  greatest  power  with 
le  jst  labor.  Pump  sets  inside  bar¬ 
rel,  keeping  it  steady.  Others  arc 
top-heavy  and  tip  over.  Write  for 
catalog  describing  this  and  our 
complete  line  of  spraying  tools 
and  insecticides. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  IMPORTANT  FEATURE 

of  all  Goillds  Sprayers  is  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  they  are  made.  Our  line  covers  over  30 
styles  of  outfits  including 
Barrel,  Bucket,  Knapsack  and  Power  Equipments, 
all  of  which  are  illustrated  in  our  booklet, 

HOW  TO  SPRAY-WHEN  TO  SPRAY— 
WHAT  SPRAYERS  TO  USE. 

IV rite  us  for  a  copy. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO.,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York, 


New  York 
St.  Louis 


Boston 
Pittsburg 


Philadelphia 

Minneapolis 


Chicago 
New  Orleans 


Los 


Angeles 

Francisco 
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This  Shows  the  H.P.Spramotor  Arranged  for  Spraying'  Potatoes 


three  nozzies  to  a  row  and  four 
rows,  two  spraying  from  the 
sides  and  one  from  the  top, 
adjustable  as  to  height  and 
width  up  to  40-inch  rows. 
Nozzles  absolutely  will  not 
clog.  12  gallon  air  tank.  Auto¬ 
matic  and  hand  controlled;  100 
pound  pressure  guaranteed 
with  12  nozzies  open.  An  acre 
can  be  sprayed  in  20  minutes. 
Has  agitator  clean-out  pressure 
relief  into  tank,  and  nozzle 
protector  all  under  control  of 
the  driver  from  seat.  For  one 
or  two  horses.  Fitted  for 
orchards,  vineyards  and  grain 
crops.  Can  be  operated  by 
hand. 

This  Ad.  toill  not  appear  ayain 
in  this  paper. 

If  interested  write  now. 


HEARD, 1  240  Erie  Street, Buffalo,  New  Y 


with 


Empire  King. 


He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a  Sprayer  is  handi¬ 
capped.  Blight  and  bugs,  rot  and  rust,  mold  and  mildew,  all 
conspire  to  damage  the  crop,  and  in  all  cases  succeed  if  the  Firmer  does 
not  spray.  This  is  the  only  hand  mi mp  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  clean¬ 
ing  strainer.  Valuable  book  of  instruction  free.  R£ID  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  llTH  Sf..  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


PRATTS** 


SCALECIDE 


ff  WILL  POSITIVELY 
DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


and  all  soft, bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  t  han  Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment. 
Write  for  FREE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  vears. 

_ _ _  _  “POCKET  DIARY  WITH  SPRAY  CALENDAR  FREE  IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.” 

PRICES:  50  gal.  bbl.  $35.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Order  now;  spring  spraying  your  last  chance. 

13-  Gc-  Co.,  HVtfg;.  ClicmiHts,  33cpt.  3NT,  50  Church  St.  ZPvT Y orli  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Government  Seeds. — I  recently  re¬ 
ceived  by  mail  a  package  of  free  seeds 
from  our  Congressman.  They  were 
marked  peas,  Brussels  sprouts,  musk- 
melon,  lettuce  and  radish,  but  I  did 
not  open  them.  I  sent  them  right  back 
to  the  Congressman  with  this  letter : 

Hon.  William  Hughes. 

Dear  Sir — I  return  unopened  the  pack¬ 
age  of  free  seeds  which  were  recently  sent 
me  on  your  order.  1  have  no  use  for 
these  seeds.  I  regard  this  distribution  as 
a  form  of  petty  graft — a  small  sop  or 
bribe  offered  to  farmers.  A  distribution  of 
rare  or  new  varieties  for  testing  purposes 
might  have  value  if  farmers  would  treat 
the  seeds  fairly  and  report.  You  cannot, 
however,  give  any  good  reason  why  these 
ordinary  seeds  .should  be  distributed,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  I  understand  you  claim  to  be 
opposed  to  special  privileges  and  favorit¬ 
ism.  You  could  not  have  been  elected  if 
you  had  not  made  this  claim.  As  one  of 
your  constituents  I  shall  be  greatly  pleased 
to  have  you  work  and  vote  against  any 
further  distribution  of  this  sort.  Do  not 
send  any  more  to  me  ! 

Now,  one  of  my  neighbors  seems  to 
think  this  is  all  wrong.  He  wants  the 
seeds.  As  I  understand  him,  this  is 
his  argument:  “The  farmers  get  little 
enough  out  of  the  Government  anyway. 
If  we  can  get  some  seeds  we  are  that 
much  ahead.  Let’s  get  all  we  can. 
That’s  the  way  the  big  corporations  get 
ahead.” 

Now,  I  think  this  man  is  working  on 
the  wrong  theory  entirely.  Special  priv¬ 
ileges  granted  the  railroads  and  large 
business  interests  has  taken  both  power 
and  property  away  from  .  us.  It 
seems  to  me  like  childish  folly  for  us 
to  reason  that  because  the  big  ones  have 
had  great  privileges  we  should  be  so 
eager  to  accept  petty  little  ones  which 
we  know  are  wrong  in  principle.  Who  is 
going  to  pay  attention  when  we  de¬ 
mand  our  rights  if  Congressmen  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  can  be  bought  with  a 
few  garden  seeds?  They  do  believe 
that  and  I  would,  if  year  after  year 
the  farmers  who  elected  me  accepted 
with  thanks  a  few  cents  _  worth  of 
seeds  or  some  old  “reports.”  I  do  not 
know  of  any  more  wholesome  lesson 
to  give  Congress  to-day  than  for  about 
1,000,000  farmers  to  send  these  seeds 
right  back  to  their  Congressmen,  tell¬ 
ing  him  they  don’t  want  any  more  of 
them  and  that  they  do  want  him  to 
stop  the  distribution.  Seeds  planted 
with  a  stamp  on  a  Congressman’s  back 
may  produce  a  useful  crop. 

Leave  the  Grass. — There  seems  to 
be  more  people  than  ever  this  year 
leaving  town  to  buy  a  farm.  Dozens 
of  them  have  come  to  me  for  advice. 
Most  of  them  have  taken  farms  quite 
long  out  of  cultivation  and  they  plan 
to  do  great  work.  Most  of  such  farms 
have  considerable  grass  land — some  well 
seeded  and  others  poor.  The  aver¬ 
age  “city  farmer,”  when  he  strikes  the 
country  is  seized  with  a  wild  desire 
to  plow  up  most  of  the  soil  and  plant 
corn,  potatoes  or  other  cultivated  crops. 
The  neighbors  often  advise  this,  for 
to  them  will  go  the  job  of  plowing  the 
sod  at  $5  per  day.  Judging  from  my 
own  experience  1  would  advise  these 
new  farmers  to  go  slow  on  this  “sod 
busting.”  Hay  is  a  good  crop — usually 
salable  and  not  requiring  cultivation  or 
hoeing.  I  would  look  the  meadows 
over,  select  the  best — that  is,  the  strong¬ 
est  stand  of  grass — and  use  fertilizer 
freely.  Plow  up  a  few  acres  of  the 
poorest  sod  and  plant  some  hoed  crop 
— giving  it  the  best  possible  care.  I 
made  the  mistake  of  plowing  too  much 
grass  land  when  I  started.  If  I  were 
starting  again  I  would  fertilize  the 
best  meadows  and  let  them  alone,  cut¬ 
ting  the  hay  as  best  I  could.  Many 
of  these  city  farmers  intend  to  work 
in  town  a  while  longer  and  run  the 
farm  by  hired-man  power.  All  the 
more  reason  why  they  should  keep  all 
the  grass  land  they  can.  They  can 
take  their  vacation  at  haying  time  and 
help  handle  the  crop.  The  land  kept 
in  sod  will  be  growing  stronger  and 
ready  to  produce  other  crops  when  the 
owner  can  do  his  own  farming.  When¬ 
ever  these  men  come  and  try  to  pin 
me  down  to  a  statement  about  farm 
profits  I  want  to  know  what  the  women 
think  about  it.  I  have  seen  many  fam¬ 
ilies  start  hopefully  for  the  country  and 
run  into  the  rocks  of  tragedy  when 
W  inter  comes.  The  tendency  is  to  put 
all  the  capital  into  the  first  crop.  Tt 
rarely  pans  out,  and  Winter  brings  the 


family  face  to  face  with  some  pretty 
stern  facts.  This  is  hard  on  wife  and 
daughters,  and  they  must  possess  rare 
qualities  of  hope  and  courage  in  order 
to  go  on.  This  going  from  city  to 
the  farm  is  a  sort  of  pioneer  life  that 
tests  the  character  and  endurance  as 
by  fire. 

Taxation. — I  do  not  know  who  ever 
put  me  down  as  an  authority  on  tax¬ 
ation,  but  I  often  have  questions  like 
the  following: 

Here  is  a  subject  I  have  long  looked  for 
the  Hope  Farm  man  to  write  up;  people 
who  have  a  small  amount  of  money  at 
interest,  say  $1,000  or  $2,000  to  have  it 
exempted  from  tax.  I  have  in  mind  a 
woman  friend  over  50,  stranded  alone  in 
the  world  on  a  small  farm.  She  gets  her 
crops  put  in  on  shares,  keeps  all  the  stock 
the  farm  will  carry,  and  that  she  can  tend 
to  herself :  can  just  make  a  living  with 
strict  economy.  Now  how  are  such  people 
to  get  a  living  when  too  old  to  work,  and 
there  must  be  plenty  of  such  people  so  sit¬ 
uated,  both  men  and  women?  The  govern¬ 
ment  officials  do  not  appear  to  think  of 
that,  but  ex-Presidcnt’s  widows  have  been 
given  $5,000  pensions  per  year  and  they 
are  talking  of  giving  great  sums  to  pen¬ 
sion  ex-Presidents.  n.  e.  t. 

As  for  tax  exemption,  I  do  not  quite 
see  bow  we  could  fairly  limit  the 
sum  of  money  to  be  exempted.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  would  agree  to  see  all  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  “improvements”  ex¬ 
empted,  and  the  entire  tax  collected 
from  real  values  of  land.  I  would 
have  the  owner  of  land  state  what  he 
would  sell  the  land  for,  and  make  that 
the  basis  of  tax  assessment.  That  would 
simplify  matters,  cut  out  a  lot  of  in¬ 
direct  taxes  and  cut  down  the  waste 
in  public  expense  as  nothing  else 
would.  In  this  session  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  a  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  giving  municipal  authorities  the 
right  to  exempt  any  class  of  property 
from  taxation  and  assess  the  balance 
for  the  full  tax.  Had  this  become  a 
law  several  cities  and  towns  stood 
ready  to  exempt  all  personal  property 
and  collect  the  taxes  on  real  estate 
alone.  The  bill  was  killed,  but  it  shows 
how  public  sentiment  is  growing.  In 
England  old  age  pensions  are  paid  to 
some  70,000  persons.  In  Australia  vari¬ 
ous  plans  are  carried  out  for  provid¬ 
ing  for  those  who  cannot  work.  Prob¬ 
ably  when  a  President’s  widow  is  pen¬ 
sioned  it  is  not  because  she  needs  the 
money,  but  because  the  nation  takes 
this  form  of  paying  respect  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  Personally  I  fell  shy  about  pen¬ 
sions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
majority  of  people  I  have  known  have 
ample  'opportunity  to  provide  for  a 
family  before  they  are  45  if  they  would 
use  average  energy,  judgment  and 
thrift. 

Farm  and  Home.  —  Transplanting 
those  grapevines  was  a  slow  job,  for 
we  want  to  keep  them  growing  so  as 
to  get  a  crop  this  year.  The  vines  were 
cut  back  severely  and  taken  up  with  a 
large  bunch  of  dirt  around  the  roots. 
A  hole  was  dug  at  the  new  trellis  and 
dirt,  roots  and  all  put  carefully  into  it 
— planting  about  an  inch  lower  than  the 
vine  stood  in  the  vineyard.  Then  the 
hole  was  filled  in,  the  soil  leveled  and 
stamped  down  hard,  and  a  good  coat 
of  manure  put  around  the  vine.  These 
vines  are  thrifty  and  strong,  and  we 
expect  them  to  proceed  at  once  to  busi¬ 
ness.  The  vines  planted  by  the  stone 
walls  are  handled  in  much  the  same 
way — set  18  inches  out  from  the  wall, 
trained  up  on  a  stout  stake  and  then 
left  to  run  as  they  like  over  the  stones. 

.  The  children  have  taken  to 
live  stock  keeping  this  Spring  as  never 
before.  The  older  boy  is  breeding  R. 
I.  Red  poultry.  The  other  boy  is  start¬ 
ing  with  White  Pekin  ducks,  while  the 
girls  have  bantams  and  rabbits.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  a  good  plan  to  start  children 
at  stock  keeping  in  a  business-like  way. 
The  trouble  is  that  some  people  overdo 
it,  giving  the  child  too  much  to  handle. 
The  boys  want,  me  to  buy  a  flock  of 
sheep.  I  never  kept  sheep  on  the  farm, 
and  know  nothing  about  them.  I  want 
to  know  what  breed  will  be  best  for 
our  situation — a  fruit  farm  with  but 
little  chance  for  pasture.  .  .  If  I  wanted 
to  convince  a  farmer  that  he  ought  to 
sow  Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips  in  the  corn  at  last  cultivation,  I 
would  not  take  him  to  look  at  my 
clover  now.  Tt  would  not  appeal  to 
him,  for  the  open  March  with  freeze 
and  thaw  has  been  tough  on  the  clover. 
Yet  T  think  a  good  share  of  it  will 
get  through.  In  May  I  think  I  can 
convince  any  man  on  that  same  field. 
I  could  make  him  thoughtful  right  now 
in  a  rye  field  at  the  back  of  the  farm. 
On  about  half  this  field  the  Crimson 
clover  was  good — on  the  rest  it  was 
poor.  You  can  see  the  difference  in 
the  rye  right  up  to  the  line.  A  blind 
man  could  recognize  it  if  he  got  down 
and  felt  with  his  hands.  H.  w.  c. 


■ 


Plymouth  Binder  Twine 

SATES  TIME  AND  GRAIN 


Twine  is  a  small  item,  but  pood  twine  saves  a  lot 
of  expense  in  harvest  time.  Every  time  your  machine  is 
stopped  the  delay  costs  you  money.  Time  in 
harvest  season  is  always  valuable,  and  some¬ 
times  extremely  precious  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  weather  or  grain.  Be  sure  you 
use  the  best  twine,— PLYMOUTH 
TWINE.  Then  you  will  be  safe  from 
the  annoyances,  delays,  expenses,  which 
ordinary  twine  causes.  Plymouth  Twine 
works  perfectly  in  every  machine.  More 
of  it  is  made  and  used  every  year  than 
any  other  kind,  because  it  is  known  to 
be  the  best  and  has  been  for  years. 
Binds  more  sheaves  with  less  ex¬ 
pense,  no  knots,  no  breaks,  and  is 
guaranteed  full  length  and  extra 
strength.  Get  Plymouth  Twine 
from  the  local  dealer.  Look  for 
the  wheat-sheaf  tag. 


& 


Use 
Plymouth 
Rope.  It  has 
the  same 
high  quality 
as  our  twine. 


PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  COMPANY 

Largest  Rope  Makers  In  the  world— Oldest  in  America 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


The  Only  Harrow  Thai  Will 
Crush,  Gui,  Liftjurn,  Smooth 

and  Level,  te  LOWEST  PRICED. 

In  ONE  -  wr  LIGHTEST  WEIGHT 

Operation 


RIDING  HARROW 
MADE 


The  only  harrow  suited 
to  every  farmer’s  needs,  every 
kind  and  every  condition  of  soil.  It  is  the 


ACME 


Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and 
Leveler 


When  you  examine  the  construction  of  this 
harrow,  and  especially  when  you  have  tried  it, 
you  will  understand  why  it  has  always  been  the 
favorite  and  why  it  is  recommended  more  than 
all  other  harrows  combined,  in  books  written 
by  agricultural  authorities. 

Not  an  inch  of  soil  escapes  the  sharp  sloping 
knives,  and  these  knives  cut  through  to  the 
undersoil,  chopping  the  sod  or  trash  buried 
by  the  plow  and  leaving  it  buried,  instead  of 
dragging  it  to  the  surface. 

Sizes  from  3  f t .  to  1 ft. Wide 

The  Acme  is  the  lightest  riding  harrow  made, 
guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Made  of  steel  and  iron.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  doesn’t  carry  it,  we’ll  ship  direct. 

Book  for  your  farm  library  Free. 

Write  us  now  for  our  valuable  book  by  high 
authorities  on  “Preparation  of  the  Soil."  It  is  an 
education  in  itself.  We’ll  send  complete  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  also.  We  want  you  to  see 
what  our  customers  say  of  the  Acme. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc. 

■  37  Central  Ave., Millington,  N.  J. 


Let  Me  Tel!  You  How  to  Obtain  the  Best 

PROTECTION 

FROM  LIGHTNING 

Don’t  do  a  thing  about  buying  Light, 
nlng  Rods  until  you  get  my  Pro  post- . 
,  tlou.  I  have  an  entirely  New  Plan  — 

I  A  Complete  System  direct  to  you  with 
•  full  instructions  for  Installing. 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Sinker  and  Save  Money  1 

System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
,  your  money  back.  Our  Catalog  is  the 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  pub¬ 
lished.  Tells  just  what  you  want  to 
know— Makes  everything  plain.  Just 
write  me  a  postal  personally  for  our 
Proposition  and  Free  Catalog. 

J.  A.  Scott,  President 
The  J.  A.  Scott  Company! 

Dept.  I,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  CO/Vl- 

BINHD  CL  LT  I- 
V  A  TOR  AND 
HARROW,  can  be 

used  to  cultivate 
crops  in  rows,  as  a 
Listing  Harrow, 
when  closed 
together  is  a  Disk 
,  Harrow  cutting  i'-i 
feet  wide.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses. 
Jointed  pole.  Perfect  centre  draft.  A  labor 
savor.  Send  today  for  FREE  liooklet. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0.,8J9i  Main  SI.,  HIgganum,  Cl. 


FUMA 


fit  P‘1 1  Hfl  A  99t  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
**  "  ■*  ““  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  I nseets. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


75,000  BARGAINS 
FROM  NEW  YORK 


Why  pay  local  dealer's  high  prices  when  you  can  get  su¬ 
perior  goods  from  New  York  at  a  saving  of  one-third. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  buying  their  supplies 
for  home,  shop  and  farm  from  us.  They  know  that  no¬ 
where  else  can  they  get  such  high  quality  and  low  prices. 
Bigger  assortments  to  select  from— better  goods  at  real 
money  saving  prices. 

700  Page  Catalog  FREE 

which  cost  us  SI .00  to 
print.  Contains  over 
75,000  reliable  articles 
for  home,  shop  and  farm, 
including  House  Fur¬ 
nishings,  Watches,  Jew¬ 
elry,  Tools,  Hardware, 
Farm  Implements.  Cut¬ 
lery,  Silverware,  Kitch¬ 
en  Utensils,  Vehicles, 
Harness,  Furniture, 
Pumps,  Clocks,  IShoes, 
Wire  Fencing,  Black¬ 
smith  Supplies,  Roofing 
of  ail  kinds.  Hose,  Pipe 
and  Fittings,  Paints, 
Varnishes,  Rope,  Bells, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Washing 
Machines.  Sporting 
Goods,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Baby  Carriages, 
Sewing  Machines,  and 
countless  other  reliablo  articles. 

You  will  also  get  our  Premium  List  of  over  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  articles  given  free  to  customers. 
Also  our  grocery  list  of  pure.food  products.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Safe  and  prompt 
delivery  on  every  order  large  or  small. 

Write  us  for  our  big,  free  catalog.  You  can’t  start 
saving  your  money  a  day  too  soon.  Address 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &.  CO.  1 9  Barclay  Si.  New  York  City 

Oldest  Mall  Order  House  In  America  Established  1810 


TO  GROW  A  GOOD 
GARDEN 

good  cultivation  is  absolutely  neces» 
sarv,  but  it  can't  be  done  with  poor 
tools.  Here’s  an  I  ron  Age  Tool  es¬ 
pecially  made  for  garden  work.  It 
not  only  does  good  work,  but  it  ia 
easy  to  operate.  The  boys  and 
girls  can  do  the  gardening 
and  produce  big  crops, 
if  you’ll  equip  them 
with  Iron  Age 
Tools.  Send 
to  day  for 
our  Free 
catalog. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  103-G 


$1500 to  $5000  a  Year 

A  has  been  made  by  hundreds 

of  people  operating  tho 

“American”  Drilling  Machines 

There  is  no  business  in  the  world  where 
a  few  hundred  dollars  investment,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  energy,  will 
obtain  a  competency  so  surely  or 
quickly  as  the  operation  of  an 
“  American  ’’  Well  Machine.  40 
years’  experience  and  59  regular 
styles  and  sizes  make  them  the 
world’s  standard. 

Complete  New  Catalog  FREE, 

The  American  Well  Works 

Gen’l  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

_  First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

P.  Aubeck.  (Fxport)  4  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


Made  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

nviir>3DXjETow]\r,  coTvrivr. 

SEND  FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 
SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  AOORESS. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Fnblhhed  weekly  by  the  Rural  PubliKhln^  Company,  409  I’earl  Street,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  Oollingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  DlLLON,  [secretary. 

I)r.  Walter  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs,  E,  T.  Rovle,  Associate  Editors. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8'a  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suboribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjnst,  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Thk  Rural,  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 

.  ■  ■■  ■  ..  _ _ _  ,  w._ 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Plant  Corn. 

Plant  Corn 

Plant  Corn. 

PLANT  CORN. 

PLANT  CORN 

* 

Two  years  ago  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  started  a  Summer  school.  It  was  originally 
arranged  for  school  teachers  who  might  be  inter-  * 
ested  in  elementary  science  and  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  public  schools.  It  turned  out  that 
the  great  demand  was  for  practical  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  This  school  was  a 
great  success  from  the  start,  and  this  year  18  dif¬ 
ferent  courses  will  be  offered.  This  Summer  teach¬ 
ers’  school  is  probably  the  best  one  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  effect  of  it  will  be  seen  in  the  school 
system  of  Massachusetts. 

* 

Scotch  and  Irish  potatoes  of  fair  eating  quality 
are  being  sent  to  New  York  and.  sold  at  a  little 
over  $2  for  168  pounds.  This  includes  80  cents 
tariff.  These  potatoes  are  well  liked  by  consumers, 
and  are  found  in  a  good  many  markets  100  miles 
hack  from  the  sea  coast.  There  cannot  be  much 
profit  to  growers  on  the  other  side,  but  these  im¬ 
ports  of  potatoes  determine  the  price  for  our  native 
crops.  Last  November  we  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  these  European  potatoes  would  make  high 
prices  impossible  in  our  sea  coast  markets.  We  are 
now  informed  that  a  good  share  of  the  American 
crop  has  been  held  hack.  Chances  for  high  figures 
on  this  stock  are  now  very  remote. 

* 

The  following  incident  is  vouched  for  and  will 
do  to  go  on  record : 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  “Nell  Beverly”  had 
sufficient  influence  to  keep  a  thirsty  man  sober  a  whole 
day  recently.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  usually  takes 
Saturday  as  a  day  for  a  spree,  is  usually  drunk  all  (Jay. 
Last  Saturday  morning  he  stopped  at  the  house  and 
wanted  something  to  read.  I  gave  him  “Nell  Beverly, 
Farmer.”  lie  told  me  that  he  was  so  interested  that  he 
stuck  to  it  all  day  and  forgot  to  go  after  his  whisky.  I 
doubt  if  he  has  been  sober  on  Saturday  with  that  excep¬ 
tion  for  two  years. 

We  know  that  the  book  has  been  the  means  of 
banishing  the  hard  cider  barrel  from  several  farm¬ 
house  cellars.  We  also  know  of  one  case  where 

reading  this  book  induced  a  young  couple  having 
a  liard  struggle  on  a  farm  to  make  a  solemn  re¬ 
solve  never  to  contract  another  debt. 

* 

At  Albany  eminent  lawyers  are  arguing  before 
committees  over  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  feathers 
from  certain  birds  for  millinery  purposes.  The 

Audubon  societies  wish  to  prevent  the  slaughter 
of  these  birds.  They  would  make  better  prog¬ 
ress  and  show  more  practical  sense  if  they  offered 
a  substitute  for  these  feathers.  Women  decorate 
their  hats  with  feathers  to  make  themselves  at¬ 
tractive — not  to  rejoice  because  the  birds  are  killed. 
Why  do  not  these  Audubon  societies  have  a  few 

hats  trimmed  with  brilliant  feathers  from  our  domes¬ 
tic  fowls  to  show  that  the  wild  birds  are  not  needed? 
From  White  Leghorns  and  white  turkeys  through 
R.  I.  Reds  to  the  old  Jersey  Blue  breed  practically 
every  shade  of  color  can  be  obtained  from  the  poul¬ 
try  yard.  The  use  of  this  plumage  would  stop  the 


needless  slaughter  of  wild  birds,  and  increase  the 
returns  from  an  American  industry.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  women  who  are  interested  in  country 
life  to  start  a  crusade  in  favor  of  the  good  old 
hen.  Let  them  make  these  domestic  feathers  fash¬ 
ionable,  as  apple  eating  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
Apple  Consumers’  League. 

* 

THF  DIRECT  NOMINATIONS  BILL  A  DIS¬ 
APPOINTMENT. 

The  New  York  direct  primary  bill  (see  next  page) 
is  disappointing.  In  its  present  form  it  would  not 
greatly  improve  the  present  method  of  nominating 
candidates.  We  feel  that  Governor  Hughes  and  his 
advisers  missed  a  great  opportunity  when  they  failed 
to  insist  upon  the  principle  of  nomination  by  petition. 
For  more  than  a  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  advocated 
the  principle  of  direct  nominations.  We  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  system  as  worked  out  in  other 
States,  and  have  discussed  the  matter  with  thousands 
of  farmers  who  have  seen  the  plan  in  operation.  The 
more  the  report  is  examined  the  more  evident  it  be¬ 
comes  that  direct  nominations  in  the  Western  States 
have  proved  specially  valuable  to  country  people. 
They  have  been  brought  closer  to  all  public 
offices,  and  have  been  enabled  to  make  their  political 
power  felt  directly.  .There  is  no  State  in  the  Union 
where  farmers  are  in  greater  need  of  just  that  direct 
influence  over  nominations  than  in  New  York.  We 
know  that  farmers  understand  this.  The  feeling  is 
so  strong  among  country  people  that  if  Governor 
Hughes  had  suggested  a  law  framed  upon  that  of 
Wisconsin  or  Illinois,  insisting  upon  the  principle  of 
nomination  by  petition,  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  prevented  its  passage.  The  people  had  the 
right  to  expect  that  sort  of  a  law,  and  anything  short 
of  it  is  a  disappointment.  We  do  not  know  why  the 
framers  of  this  bill  substituted  nominations  by  com¬ 
mittee  for  petition.  We  judge  that  following  the 
usual  course  of  reformers  they  weakened  in  fear 
that  something  might  be  done  to  injure  the  political 
machinery  of  the  party.  That  seems  t.o  be  the  ghost 
which  unnerves  the  arm  that  should  strike 
down  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  No  stronger  evidence 
could  be  asked  for  by  any  fair  man  that  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  the  politicians  are  the  party,  and  that 
no  real  reform  can  be  gained  so  long  as  we  recog¬ 
nize  these  politicians  at  their  own  game  and  give 
them  the  preference. 

The  two  chief  defects  in  the  bill  are  the  plan 
of  nominations  by  committee  and  the  failure  to  in¬ 
clude  United  States  Senators  in  the  list  of  candidates 
to  be  voted  for.  There  are  too  many  elections  and 
too  many  committees.  Let  any  man  with  common 
sense  ask  himself  if  under  this  new  plan  the  county 
committee  would  be  much  different  from  the  present 
political  committee  from  his  county.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  they  ought  to  be  different,  but  every 
man  knows  in  his  heart  that  just  as  long  as  we 
imitate  the  old  convention  plan  the  politicians  will 
control.  This  plan  of  nominating  committees  is 
merely  an  imitation  of  the  convention  plan.  The 
political  disease  is  not  a  case  for  treatment  on  the 
principle  that  ‘'like  cures  like,”  but  a  case  for  the 
surgeon’s  knife.  Some  absolutely  new  and  radical 
method  of  nominating  candidates  is  needed.  The 
plan  of  nominating  bv  petition  has  proved  effective 
in  the  West  and  South,  and  would  prove  so  here. 
It  is  also  a  mistake  to  give  the  committee  nomina¬ 
tions  preference  on  the  ballot.  That  would  place 
all  the  other  candidates  at  a  disadvantage  and 
would  discourage  fair  opposition.  The  politicians 
would  keep  up  their  present  political  organizations 
and  by  handling  the  money  and  the  patronage  in  a 
campaign  they  would  influence  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  very  much  as  they  now  influence  conven* 
tions.  The  convention  system  or  any  imitation  of 
it  has  become  fundamentally  wrong  through  the  con¬ 
trol  of  politicians,  and  it  is  the  first  thing  to  get 
away  from  in  direct  nominations.  The  people  of 
this  State  should  have  a  chance  to  indicate  their 
choice  for  United  States  Senator.  The  proposed 
bill  is  vitally  weak  in  the  fact  that  it  denies  them 
that  choice.  While  some  of  the  politicians  are 
howling  against  the  bill,  we  believe  they  are  secretly 
hoping  it  will  pass,  for  it  will  enable  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  control,  and  the  outcome  of  it  under 
their  control  will  sadden  and  disgust  the  people  who 
have  been  hopeful  for  direct  nominations.  Sooner 
or  later  this  bill  must  be  amended  so  as  to  substitute 
petition  for  committee  nominations,  vote  for  United 
States  Senator,  and  what  is  known  in  the  West  as 
the  second  choice  of  candidates.  These  amendments 
should  be  made  now  before  the  bill  comes  up  for 
final  passage.  The  time  is  ripe  for  it.  the  sentiment 
has  been  developed,  and  the  right  kind  of  a  bill 
can  be  passed.  Once  let  the  opportunity  go  by 
and  all  the  work  must  be  done  over  again. 


April  3, 

The  New  York  State  Drainage  Association  has 
been  formed.  Such  an  organization  was  needed  and 
can  do  much  good.  Not  only  is  New  York  State 
behind  in  the  matter  of  drainage,  but  the  laws  of 
the  State  regulating  drainage  are  extremely  de¬ 
fective.  Such  an  association  seems  to  be  needed  to 
educate  farmers  and  fruit  growers  on  the  subject 
of  drainage  and  to  enable  them  through  organized 
effort  to  secure  proper  laws  regulating  outlet  ditches 
where  same  are  needed  over,  through,  or  along 
neighbors’  adjoining  lands.  One  good  way  for  New 
\  ork  farmers  to  compete  with  western  irrigated 
lands  is  to  make  their  own  soil  better  by  taking 
the  water  out  of  it. 

* 

On  page  216  we  gave  some  notes  on  the  life  his¬ 
tory  of  the  “cattle  grub.”  According  to  the  ento¬ 
mologists  the  eggs  of  this  insect  are  laid  on  the 
heels,  legs  and  flanks  of  the  cattle.  The  animals 
lick  the  eggs  off  and  the  little  grubs  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  the  wall  of  the  throat.  They  bore  through 
and  work  back  along  the  hide  and  settle  on  the 
animal’s  back,  boring  a  hole  through  the  hide  and 
often  reaching  great  size.  Now  we  have  had  a 
number  of  letters  from  farmers  who  say  this  state¬ 
ment  is  nonsense.  These  men  claim  that  the  egg 
is  laid  directly  on  the  animal’s  back.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland  was  preparing 
a  statement  showing  just  how  the  insect  develops — 
hut  it  was  left  unfinished.  That  will  explain  why 
these  many  letters  have  not  been  answered  before. 
The  subject  will  be  taken  up  by  other  entomologists. 

* 

The  New  York  Legislature  should  give  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  the  power  to  conduct  its  legal 
prosecutions.  No  sound  argument  can  be  made  against 
this  proposition.  \Ye  have  explained  how  the  cases 
of  violation  of  the  agricultural  law  are  turned  over 
to  the  Attorney  General's  office  and  how  delays  or 
abandonment  have  occurred.  These  cases  require  a 
technical  training  which  the  ordinary  lawyer  does  not 
possess,  and  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  can  develop  experts  in  that  line 
and  force  the  cases  without  delay.  This  transfer 
of  authority  will  not  cost  the  State  any  extra  money. 
The  fines  collected  now  would  pay  expenses,  and 
these  fines  would  be  increased  if  prosecutions  were 
pushed  as  they  should  be.  This  is  of  enough  im¬ 
portance  to  warrant  farmers  in  demanding  legislation 
that  will  give  the  Agricultural  Department  the  power 
it  should  have. 

* 

I  agree  with  your  frequently  repeated  confidence  in  the 
influence  of  the  postal  card,  and  only  wish  the  farmers 
would  literally  bury  Congress  with  them,  but  they  won't 
unless  some  one  writes  the  cards  for  them.  Will  you  ac¬ 
cept  a  suggestion,  viz.,  that  The  R.  N.-Y'.  get  up  a  card  in 
proper  form  all  ready  simply  to  sign  and  address  and 
stamp?  I  think  if  such  a  card  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
most  men  they  would  do  the  little  that  was  left  to  get 
their  personal  appeal  before  their  Congressman  and  Sen¬ 
ator,  also  think  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  cards. 

F.  R.  T. 

We  gladly  accept  suggestions.  This  one  has  been 
made  before.  We  would  willingly  furnish  the  cards 
if  we  felt  that  such  postage  stamp  voting  would 
be  effective.  It  would  rank  with  “petitions”  and 
“resolutions,”  and,  after  the  first  dozen  cards,  any 
politician  would  conclude  that  it  was  what  Senator 
Root  calls  manufactured  sentiment.  These  men  are 
quick  to  notice  such  things.  The  only  thing  that 
makes  them  thoughtful  is  the  plain,  straight,  original 
letter  from  the  man  who  means  business.  Do  not 
depend  on  petitions  or  circular  letters,  hut  “write 
them  a  letter  from  home.”  If  you  cannot  get  your 
neighbor  to  write  send  an  extra  one  yourself.  Let 
your  wife  write  it,  after  paying  postage  on  a  large 
package,  or  after  being  held  up  by  an  express  com¬ 
pany — and  sign  your  name  to  it !  That  will  make 
a  good  combination  of  language  and  responsibility. 


BREVITIES. 

A  half  truth  makes  a  good  whole  lie. 

The  latest  novelty  reported  to  us  is  a  “boneless  duck.” 

Before  you  plant  peach  trees  hunt  for  borers  and  kill 
them. 

The  "Georgia  Supreme  Court  delivers  the  judicial 
opinion  that  calling  a  person  a  liar  is  real  provocation 
for  a  fight.  But  suppose  the  title  were  a  true  one. 

A  demand  for  oleo  oil  is  reported  from  Turkey.  The 

true  Turks  eat  no  lard,  and  as  cattle  are  few  butter  is 
high.  The  pure  beef  oil  could  be  sold  in  large  quantities. 

Several  tilings  about  nitrogen  must  be  understood. 
Whenever  you  burn  any  substance  containing  nitrogen 
you  drive  it  away  as  a  gas.  The  same  is  true  to  a  less 

extent  when  you  mix  lime  with  organic  nitrogen. 

The  yak.  sometimes  called  the  grunting  cow,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Tibet,  where  its  milk  feeds  the  people  and  its 
hide  brings  money.  A  small  herd  of  yaks  will  be  brought 
to  Canada  for  experiment  purposes.  We  hope  the  grunting 
habit  will  not  spread  to.  other  Canadian  cows. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  DIRECT  PRIMARY  LAW 
Nomination  by  Political  Committees. 

We  give,  herewith,  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  the  direct  primary  bill,  which  was 
finally  introduced  at  Albany.  The  bill  is  very  long 
and  some  of  the  details  are  greatly  involved.  As 
is  well  known,  the  present  method  of  selecting  can¬ 
didates  is  through  conventions  composed  of  delegates 
elected  at  a  primary  or  caucus.  The  complaint  justly 
made  against  this  convention  system  is  that  the 
caucus,  as  at  present  conducted,  rarely,  if  ever,  rep¬ 
resents  the  real  party.  It  is  usually  run  by  a 
few  political  wire  pullers  who  select  delegates  who 
will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  boss.  Thus  the 
conventions  where  candidates  arc  selected  rarely 
represent  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  and  serious 
evils  have  arisen  from  this  system.  Strange  to  say, 
the  convention  system  was  originally  started  as  a 
form  of  protection  against  politicians,  and  for  a 
time  gave  fair  representation.  Now  the  politicians 
have  captured  the  conventions  by  controlling  the 
election  of  delegates.  The  argument  for  direct 
nominations  by  the  people  is  aimed  against  the  con¬ 
vention  system. 

At  the  present  time  two-thirds  of  the  States  in 
the  Union  employ  the  direct  method  of  nominating 
candidates  in  some  form,  and  over  one-half  of 
the  population  of  the  country  is  governed  by  officers 
nominated  in  this  way.  In  attempting  to  arrange  a 
law  for  New  York  there  was  abundant  precedent 
and  experience  to  draw  from.  Yet  the  proposed 
law  is  different  from  any  other,  and  mainly  in  the 
manner  of  suggesting  candidates.  In  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  other  States  candidates  are  suggested 
by  petition  and  nominated  by  popular  vote.  In¬ 
stead  of  this  the  proposed  New  York  law  would 
place  the  business  of  suggesting  candidates  in  the 
hands  of  various  committees.  At  each  election 
district  in  a  county  one  member  of  each  party  is 
to  be  elected  to  serve  on  the  various  county  com¬ 
mittees.  These  members  are  elected  at  a  regular 
primary  election  on  the  seventh  Tuesday  before  the 
general  election.  That  would  mean  September  14 
this  year.  An  official  ballot  is  to  be  used  at  this 
primary,  and  it  is  to  be  conducted  like  the  gen¬ 
eral  elections.  In  order  to  avoid  any  chance  for 
large  cities  and  towns  to  outvote  the  country  towns 
it  is  arranged  so  that  each  member  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  shall  cast  the  total  party  vote  counted  in  his 
district  at  the  previous  election.  Take  Putnam  Co. 


for  example.  The  vote  of  1900  between  Hughes 
and  Hearst  was  as  follows : 

Demo-  Repub- 

Towns.  ('ratio.  lican. 

Carmel  .  1  109  108 

"  2  1G9  89 

“  3  100  105 

Kent  .  1  54  77 

“  2  101  49 

Patterson  .  252  140 

Putnam  Valley  .  134  100 

Pbillipstown  .  1  189  103 

“  2  00  59 

“  3  189  213 

“  4  235  148 

Southeast  .  1  294  80 

. 2  207  91 


As  at  present  organized  most  political  organiza¬ 
tions  are  arranged  so  that  one  town  has  about 
the  same  representative  strength  as  another.  Under 
the  proposed  law  the  Republican  county  delegates 
from  Kent  would  not  have  the  same  voting 
power  as  those  from  Southeast.  One  would  cast 
54  and  the  other  101  votes  in  the  county  committee, 
while  the  others  would  cast  294  and  207.  The 
Democratic  delegate  from  the  second  Kent  district 
would  cast  49  votes,  and  the  one  from  the  third 
Phillipstown  district  213.  This  county  committee  unites 
.  with  others  to  elect  district  and  State  committees 
— the  design  being  to  have  them  all  trace  back 
and  be  responsible  to  the  men  elected  at  the  town 
election.  The  following  committees  are  named  in 
the  bill :  The  State  Committee,  the  Congressional 
District  Committee,  the  Senatorial  District  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Judicial  District  Committee,  the  Assembly 
District  Committee,  the  County  Committee,  the  City 
Committee,  the  Borough  Committee,  the  Municipal 
Court  District  Committee,  the  Aldermanic  District 
Committee,  and  the  School  District  Committee. 

These  political  party  committees  are  to  suggest 
candidates  for  all  public  offices  except  United  States 
Senator  and  President.  For  example,  when  State 
officers  are  to  be  elected  the  Democratic  and  Republi¬ 
can  Slate  Committees  (and  others)  will  come  to¬ 
gether  and  vote  until  they  select  candidates  for 
each  office.  These  meetings  must  be  open  to  the 
public  and  voting  done  openly.  The  names  thus 
suggested  must  be  made  public  eight  weeks  before 
the  State  primary.  This  year  would  mean  July 
20.  Then  three  weeks  are  given  for  other  can¬ 
didates  to  come  forward.  They  can  be  suggested 
or  designated  by  petition.  A  candidate  for  a  State 
office  must  have  at  least  1,000  signatures  to  his 
petition — not  less  than  50  from  each  of  10  counties. 


For  other  offices  the  signatures  must  aggregate  at 
least  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  vote  cast  for 
Governor  within  the  district  which  the  office  rep¬ 
resents.  When  all  the  candidates  are  suggested 
there  will  be  four  weeks  before  the  State  primary — 
which  will  be  held  in  September.  All  voters,  both 
city  and  county,  must  be  enrolled — that  is,  per¬ 
sonally  registered.  An  official  ballot  is  prepared 
with  the  .names  of  candidates  in  a  column ;  the  prefer¬ 
ence — that  is,  first  place — given  to  the  names  selected 
by  the  committees.  Those  who  are  nominated  by 
petitions  have  their  names  printed  on  the  ballot 
under  the  names  of  the  “regular”  candidates.  When 
these  tickets  are  made  up  in  this  way  they  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  popular  vote  at  a  primary  in  September, 
and  those  having  a  majority  are  nominated  and 
will  be  voted  for  at  the  November  .election. 

The  so-called  “platforms,”  which  political  con¬ 
ventions  put  out  are  to  be  framed  by  what  is  called 
a  “party  council,”  consisting  of  the  members  of 
the  State  Committee  and  the  various  candidates 
nominated  for  State  offices.  No  doubt  the  county 
committees  would  meet  with  the  county  candidates 
and  get  up  local  “platforms.” 

There  are  many  details,  but  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  plan  rests  upon  these  party  committees. 
The  theory  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  work  is 
that  voters  will,  at  the  primary,  elect  as  members 
of  these  committees  a  higher  class  of  men  than  are 
at  present  in  charge  of  politics.  The  theory  also 
seems  to  be  that  these  committees,  being  directly 
responsible  to  the  people,  will  select  a  better  class 
of  candidates  than  the  present  convention  does. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  we  can  see  to  prevent 
the  various  parties  from  having  as  many  other  com¬ 
mittees  as  they  wish  to.  For  example,  the  present 
Republican  State  Committee  could  remain  just  as 
it  is,  and,  while  it  would  have  no  recognized  power 
to  designate  candidates,  everyone  knows  what  its 
influence  would  be.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  bill 
is  top-heavy  with  committees,  and  that  the  scheme 
of  giving  the  committee  nominations  a  preferred 
place  on  .  the  ballot  plays  right  into  the  hands  of 
the  politicians. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Flying  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  with¬ 
out  engineer  or  fireman,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
Boston  express  crashed  into  the  Windsor  Station  at 
Montreal,  Canada.  March  17.  As  a  result  four  persons 
are  dead  and  11  are  injured.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  accidents  in  the  history  of  Montreal  rail¬ 
roading.  Probably  it  will  never  be  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained,  as  the  engineer  of  the  train  is  at  the  point  of 
death  and  the  fireman  is  unable  to  say  exactly  what 
happened.  *  All  the  man  remembers  before  he  rolled  out 
of  the  cab,  is  that  something  went  off  with  a  bang.  It 
is  supposed  a  steam  plug  blew  out.  The  speed  of  the 
train  never  slackened  and  for  half  a  mile  the  engineer 
held  on.  Then  he,  too,  suffering  terrible  agony,  fell 
from  the  flying  engine  to  the  side  of  the  track,  where 
he  was  found  later.  Nothing  out  of  the  way  happened 
to  the  train  until  it  left  Westmount.  About  that  time 
the  passengers  noticed  the  great  speed,  but  they  were 
not  alarmed.  One  of  the  trainmen  finally  convinced  that 
something  was  wrong,  applied  the  airbrakes  and  the 
speed  was  reduced  from  50  to  20  miles  an  hour  before 
it  struck  the  switches  of  the  Windsor  Station.  The 
engine  and  cars  went  on  like  mad  along  the  siding.  They 
smashed  into  the  station  wall,  carrying  masonry  and 
granite  pillars  before  them.  Many  persons  were  waiting 
at  the  station  for  the  arrival  of  friends  and  it  was 
among  them  that  the  casualties  occurred.  They  were 
pinned  down  by  the  falling  beams  and  crushed  to  death. 
None  of  the  passengers  on  the  train  were  injured.  The 
powerful  70-ton  engine  battered  everything  down  before 
it,  penetrating  the  thick  stone  walls  like  a  cannon  shot. 
It  was  wholly  inside  the  main  waiting  room  before  it 
stopped.  It  pulled  the  train  as  far  in  as  space  per¬ 
mitted.  The  damage  is  from  *$80,000  to  $100,000. 

.  .  .  .  The  Nevada  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  41  to  5 

concurred  March  18  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
anti-gambling  bill,  prohibiting  bridge  whist,  poker  and 
gambling  games  in  general  under  penalty  of  six  months 
imprisonment  or  $500  fine . March  19  fire  de¬ 

stroyed  the  Fifth  Avenue  Apartments;  Central  Park 
South,  New  York,  13  tenants  and  firemen  being  sent 
to  hospitals,  and  one  person  killed  ;  loss  on  building  and 
contents  $250,000.  The  same  day  a  tenement  house 
blaze  caused  one  death,  and  a  fire  in  the  skyscraper 
district  blocked  lower  Broadway  for  two  hours. 

.  .  .  .  A  fire  which  almost  totally  destroyed  Pier 

2  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  close  to  the 
Jersey  Central  Railroad  Station  in  Jersey  City  March  19 
was  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  a  tinsmith.  The 
fire  did  $250,000  damage,  including  the  unloaded  freight 
lost  in  the  flames.  The  pier  was  S00  feet  long  by  75  feet 

wide  and  covered.  It  extended  into  the  mouth  of  the 

Morris  and  Essex  Canal,  which  opens  into  the  North 
River.  About  100  feet  of  the  west  end  of  the  pier  was 
saved.  At  one  time  14  tugs  and  the  fireboat  New 

Yorker  were  throwing  water  on  the  flames . 

John  II.  Starin,  head  of  the  Starin  City,  River  and  Har¬ 
bor  Transportation  Line,  died  at  his  home  in  this  city 
March  22.  Mr.  Starin  was  one  of  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and  up  to  the 

abolition  of  that  body,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Public 

Service  Commission,  two  years  ago,  held  the  office  of 

vice-president.  For  34  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  at  one.  time  a  Represen¬ 
tative  from  the  Twentieth  New  York  District.  Mr. 


Starin  was  born  in  Sammonsville,  N.  Y.,  August  27,  1825, 
where  his  ancestors  were,  the  pioneers.  They  had  changed 
the  Dutch  name  of  Starn,  borne  by  the  emigrant  ancestor 
Nicholas,  who  came  over  in  1090,  to  Starin.  Myndert 
Starin,  his  father,  founded  the  town  of  Fultonville. 

.  .  .  Two  hundred  United  States  marines  fought  a 

marsh  fire  near  Fort  Mifflin,  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
section  of  Philadelphia,  March  21,  and,  after  several  hours’ 
hard  work,  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  which  for 
a  time  threatened  the  government  magazines,  in  which  are 
stored  tons  of  explosives.  The  marsh  is  believed  to  have 
been  set  on  fire  by  persons  maliciously  inclined.  Fort 
Mifflin  is  a  supply  station  for  ammunition  used  on  most. 

of  the  warships  on  the  Atlantic  coast . March 

22  an  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  by  the 
J.  B.  &  ,1.  M.  Cornell  Company,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best-known  firms  in  the  structural  steel  busi¬ 
ness.  The  company  is  said  to  have  unsecured  liabilities 
o  $500,000,  with  uncompleted  contracts  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,  and  outstanding  bonds,  secured  by  a  mortgage 
on  the  plant,  amounting  to  $600,000.  This  failure,  as 
viewed  in  trade  circles  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
has  occurred  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  since  the 

existing  period  of  business  depression  set  in . 

March  18  William  Whitla,  eight-year-old  son  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  Sharon,  Pa.,-  was  kidnapped  by  an  un¬ 
known  man.  The  boy  was  restored  to  his  parents  four 
days  later,  after  payment  of  $10,000  ransom.  March  23 
a  man  and  woman  were  arrested  in  Cleveland,  O.,  for 
complicity  in  the  crime,  they  having  $9,000  of  the  marked 
ransom  money  in  their  possession . The  Wind¬ 

sor  Hotel,  Cornwall,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  March  23, 
causing  the  death  of  three  men,  serious  injuries  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others,  and  a  property  loss  of  $25,000 . 

Kidnapping  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  made  a  crime 
punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment  in  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  March  23  by  Representative  Rodenberg  of  Illinois. 
Where  kidnapping  is  prompted  by  a  desire  for  gain,  the 
bill  prescribes  the  death  penalty,  but  where  it  is  not  in¬ 
spired  for  gain  life  imprisonment  is  provided. 

SEED  ADULTERATIONS. — According  to  a  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  March  18  the  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  last  year  secured  and  analyzed  1.471 
samples  of  seed,  and  of  these  102  samples  were  found  to 
be  adulterated  or  mishranded.  Under  an  act  of  Congress 
the  Secretary  is  directed  each  year  to  obtain  in  the  open 
market  samples  of  seeds  of  grass,  clover  or  Alfalfa,  test 
them  and  if  any  of  such  seeds  are  found  to  be  adulterated 
or  misbranded  or  any  seeds  of  Canada  Blue  grass  are 
obtained  under  any  other  name  to  publish  the  result  of 
the  tests,  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons  by 
whom  the  seeds  were  offered  for  sale.  The  Secretary  ap¬ 
pends  to  his  report  the  names  of  twoscore  or  more  dealers 
who  sold  the  misbranded  or  adulterated  seed.  He  says 
also  that  there  lias  been  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  trade 
in  adulterated  seeds  since  the  tests  were  begun  by  the 
Department. 


Careful  experiments  show  a  ton  of  clover  hay, 
when  fed  along  as  part  of  a  balanced  ration  to 
fattening  cattle  or  sheep,  to  be  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  160  pounds  of  flesh.  (Fed  as  a  sustenance 
ration  it  would,  of  course,  produce  more).  Fig¬ 
uring  this  at  five  cents  per  pound,  which  seems  low 
enough  compared  with  prevailing  market  prices  of 
beef  and  mutton,  we  have  for  the  feeding  value  of 
the  ton  of  hay  $8,  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  its 
value  to  the  farmer,  for  he  should  look  closely  to 
the  fertilizer  value  of  his  stock  feed,  more  closely 
it  is  feared  than  many  do.  Tests  show  the  part 
of  the  ton  of  clover  hay  left  behind  by  the  animal 
to  contain  the  fertilizing  elements  as  follows :  Nitro¬ 
gen,  51.7  pounds,  at  16.7  cents,  $8.60 ;  phosphoric  acid. 
11.4  pounds,  at  5.7  cents,  65  cents;  potash.  33.4 
pounds  at  4.4  cents,  $1.45;  fertilizer  value  per  ton 
of  manure,  $10.70;  add  to  this  the  food  value  per 
ton,  $8,  and  we  get  $18.70  for  the  total  value  of  a 
ton  of  clover  hay  to  the  farmer.  How  he  can 
afford  to  put  it  in  bales  and  into  New  York  for 
anything  like  the  prices  quoted,  $10  to  $12,  is  not 
so  easy  to  determine,  for  at  that  rate  he  probably 
g«ts  not  to  exceed  $8  for  the  hay  at  the  farm. 
Feed  it;  keep  it  at  home.  That  is  one  way  to 
get  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

* 

It  seems  that  wars  educate  and  change  the  habits 
of  nations.  U.  S.  Consul  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama, 
tells  how  the  late  war  between  Japan  and  Russia 
has  changed  the  life  of  the  Japanese  people: 

Bread,  meat  and  potatoes  have  been  added  to  the  former 
diet  of  the  Japanese,  which  consisted  of  fish  and  the 
vegetables  indigenous  to  the  country.  The  men  at  the 
front  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  were  often  fed  on 
beef  and  bread  or  biscuits  made  from  American  flour,  and 
this  created  a  taste  or  appetito  which  had  to  be  catered 
to  on  their  return,  and  other  articles  followed,  so  that 
during  and  after  the  war  there  was  considerable  increase 
in  the  use  of  meats  and  flour,  canned  goods,  fresh  and 
condensed  milk,  butter  and  foreign  foods  generally.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  farm  hands  in  the  Japanese  army 
during  the  war,  and  the  use  of  meat  and  other  unusual 
articles  of  diet  led  to  the  increased  demand  for  these 
commodities  on  the  return  of  these  men  from  the  front. 
This  change  is  felt  less,  however,  among  the  farm  hands 
than  among  any  other  classes,  although  more  potatoes  and 
bread  are  consumed  by  this  class  than  was  the  case  with 
them  prior  to  the  war  with  Russia. 

This  war  also  created  a  demand  for  new  style 
and  warmer  clothing,  and  most  of  this  clothing  and 
food  will  be  supplied  by  this  country.  Our  Civil 
War  did  much  to  change  history  besides  destroy¬ 
ing  slavery.  Thousands  of  soldiers  went  West  after 
the  war  closed  and  opened  up  the  Western  States. 
This  movement  would  have  been  delayed  for  many 
years  if  those  men  had  not  been  hardened  and  made 
bold  by  their  experiences  a,s  soldiers. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIE  TEST  OE  TIIE  HEART. 

’Tis  easy  enough  to  he  pleasant 
When  life  flows  by  like  a  song, 

But  the  one  worth  while. 

Is  the  one  who  will  smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 

For  Ihe  test  of  the  heart  Is  trouble, 

And  that  always  comes  with  years, 

And  the  smile  that  is  worth 
All  the  praises  of  earth 
Is  the  smile  that  shines  through  tears. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

* 

Embroidered  linen  bands,  the  work 
done  on  white  or  ecru  butchers  linen 
with  mercerized  floss,  is  a  fashionable 
trimming  for  Summer  gowns.  Roman 
key  and  other  simple  patterns  of  geo¬ 
metrical  style  are  used.  Such  trimming 
is  very  effective  on  a  waist,  and  will 
form  useful  fancy  work  for  nimble 
fingers.  Sometimes  the  pattern  is 
worked  in  one  color  only,  and  some¬ 
times  in  several  harmonizing  tones,  or 
striking  colors  suggestive  of  Russian  or 
Bulgarian  work. 

* 

We  have  given  a  good  many  coffee- 
cake  recipes  lately,  but  here  is  a  quick 
coffee  cake,  given  by  Harper’s  Bazar, 
which  ought  to  be  added  to  the  list: 
One  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  egg,  one  cup  of  milk, 
one  and  a  half  cup  of  flour,  one  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  juice 
and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  spread  the  dough  in  a  shal¬ 
low  greased  tin,  sprinkle  with  chopped 
nuts,  cinnamon,  and  sugar,  and  dot 
with  butter.  Bake  till  brown  and  crisp; 
cut  in  squares  and  serve  very  hot. 

* 

A  woman  correspondent  of  the  At¬ 
chison  Globe  asserts  that  it  is  woman 
who  first  taught  mankind  to  be  clean. 
Commenting  on  the  tendency  of  men 
living  alone  to  grow  careless  in  their 
habits  and  surroundings,  she  says: 

Almost  auy  old  woman  living  alone 
keeps  clean  and  dainty,  from  instinct,  and 
little  girls  like  to  put  on  clean  dresses 
from  the  time  they  are  old  enough  to 

talk.  So  I  am  reluctantly  forced  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  a  woman  who  first  in¬ 

vented  a  scrubbing  brush,  and  who  first 
“shooed”  the  dogs  out  of  the  hut  or  cave, 
and  swept  the  floor  with  a  branch  or 

brush.  It  was  she,  I  am  sure,  who  took 
the  first  bath  and  learned  the  joy  of  it. 

It  was  Prof.  Drummond  who  proved 
that  the  first  step  in  evolution  was  the 
development  of  mother  love,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  next  step  was  mother  clean¬ 
liness. 

* 

French  apricot  tart,  a  most  delicious 
dessert,  may  be  made  with  evaporated 
apricots  carefully  stewed  in  rich  syrup, 
as  well  as  the  canned  fruits.  Make 
a  very  rich  pie  crust,  and  line  a  good- 
sized  square  biscuit-tin,  letting  it  come 
well  up  on  the  edge;  bake  this;  when 
cool  line  it  with  canned  apricots  which 
have  been  first  drained  of  their  juice 
and  put  into  a  rich,  thick  sugar-and- 
water  syrup  and  cooked  gently  down 
till  this  is  perfectly  thick;  the  fruit 
must  not  be  broken  by  rapid  cooking, 
but  merely  simmered  till  the  syrup  is 
thick;  put  the  fruit  in  the  crust,  ar¬ 
ranging  it  in  overlapping  circles;  add 
the  syrup  to  barely  cover  and  bake  till 
set ;  cool  and  serve  with  or  without 
cream.  Blanched  almonds  may  be  laid 
over  the  top  of  the  fruit  before  it  is 
put  into  the  oven,  if  desired. 

* 

One  of  the  great  Boston  daily  papers 
recently  discontinued  its  so-called 
“comic”  colored  Sunday  supplement, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
policy  was  strongly  endorsed  by  its 
readers,  and  is  receiving  high  commen¬ 
dation  from  educators  of  all  classes. 
The  fact  is,  if  the  “comic”  supplement 


ity,  insolence  toward  the  old  and  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  the  better  of  the  young, 
while  the  most  vulgar  and  sordid  view 
is  given  of  home  and  domestic  rela¬ 
tions.  There  is  little  doubt  that  vve 
can  trace  much  of  the  turbulence  of 


2  to  8  years. 


rough  and  ill-bred  children  to  this  one 
source,  while  the  artistic  sense  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  ugliness  of  the  pictures. 
If  this  all  seems  too  severe,  go  over 
one  of  these  sheets,  page  after  page, 
and  see  how  far  the  arraignment  is 
true.  We  enjoy  real  humor,  and  have 
derived  much  pleasure  from  the  work 
of  the  great  caricaturists,  but  they  have 
no  part  in  the  colored  supplement.  We 
are  thankful  that  the  evil  is  now  re¬ 
cognized  and  that  a  great  newspaper 
should  have  the  courage  to  discontinue 
its  dissemination. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  rompers  or  coverall  will  be 
found  a  very  useful  dress,  whether 


ever  was  comic,  it  has  long  ceased  drawn  on  over  a  frock  to  protect  it, 
to  possess  this  quality,  and  its  strong-  or  worn  in  place  of  the  regular  dress, 
est  features  are  ugliness,  inanity,  and  The  rompers  are  made  with  front  por- 
vulgarity.  Its  point  consists  in  rough  tions  and  legs  that  are  cut  in  one  and 
^practical  jokes,  disrespect  for  all  author-  with  the  back  portion  of  the  body.  The 


leg  portions  are  gathered  and  joined 
to  a  band  and  are  buttoned  into  place, 
and  the  lower  edges  are  finished  with 
hems  in  which  elastic  is  inserted  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  size.  The  sleeves  are  the 
simple  full  ones  that  are  finished  with 
straight  bands,  or  cuffs,  and  the  belt 
keeps  the  garment  in  positon.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size,  6  years,  is  3^4  yards  24 
or  27,  2^4  yards,  36  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  6073  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children 
of  2.  4,  6  and  8  years  of  age;  price,  10 
cents. 

The  plain  little  dress  shown  in  No. 
6276  is  a  very  practical  model  for  wash 
fabrics,  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  white 
making  it  pretty  and  becoming.  The 
dress  is  made  with  body  portion  and 
skirt.  The  body  portion  is  fitted  by 
means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams.  1  he  skirt  consists  of  one 
straight  piece.  The  two  are  joined  and 
closed  at  the  back.  Whether  the  stand¬ 
ing  or  rolled-over  collar  is  chosen  it 
is  joined  to  the  neck  edge  and  what¬ 
ever  the  length  of  the  sleeves  they  are 
gathered  into  straight  bands.  The 
quantity  of  material  requred  for  the 
medum  size  (10  years)  is  4^4  yards 
24,  3*4  yards  32  or  2*4  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  Y%  yard  27  for  collar  and 
bands.  The  pattern  5276  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years 
of  age;  price,  10  cents. 


Successful  Canning. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  P.,  page  147,  asked  for 
reliable  recipe  for  canning.  I  had  a 
large  sheet  of  galvanized  iron  cut  to  fit 
my  washboiler,  perforated,  with  little 
legs  about  an  inch  high,  enough  to  keep 
the  weight  of  the  cans  from  bending 
it.  It  is  much  easier  than  using  pail 
covers,  etc.,  to  set  cans  on.  You  can 
get  more  cans  in,  and  they  will  sit 
level.  I  can  put  14  cans  in  at  once. 
Some  say  the  cans  should  not  touch 
each  other,  but  I  find  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference.  I  pack  them  in  as  close  as  I 
can.  Peas  and  string  beans  I  put  into 
cans,  fill  with  cold  water,  add  one  level 
teaspoonful  salt  to  a  quart  can,  put 
on  rubbers  and  covers,  slip  the  wire 
over  cover  (I  always  use  Lightning 
cans),  place  in  boiler,  fill  with  cold 
water  to  the  shoulders  of  cans  (do  i 
not  snap  the  wire  down  on  the  can), 
put  the  boiler  cover  on  and  boil  four 
hours  after  it  begins  to  boil.  If  the 
cover  of  the  boiler  is  not  on,  the  ones 
in  the  top  of  the  can  do  not  get  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked.  When  the  cover  is  on 
the  steam  helps  cook  them.  The  covers 
of  the  cans  being  on,  none  of  the  drops 
of  water  forming  on  the  inside  of 
the  boiler  cover  from  the  steam  can 
get  into  the  cans.  I  have  a  wire  with 
a  handle,  with  the  end  bent  in  such  a 
way  I  can  catch  it  into  the  wire  on 
the  can  and  lift  it  out  without  any 

danger  of  getting  burnt  or  dropping 
the  hot  can.  After  removing  cans  from 
the  boiler  I  simply  snap  the  wire  down. 

I  never  remove  the  cover  to  fill  with 
hot  water,  as  the  empty  space  is  a 

perfect  vacuum  and  is  better  left  so. 
Tomatoes  I  always  cook  one  hour,  fill¬ 
ing  the  cans  after  they  are  all  cooked. 
Last  year  I  put  up  about  160  cans  of 
vegetables  and  fruit,  four  gallons  pica- 
lilli,  two  of  sour  pickle,  two  of  ripe 

cucumber  pickle,  33  quarts  of  grape 
juice  and  65  tumblers  of  jelly.  I  have 
not  lost  a  single  thing.  This  was 

only  the  third  time  I  tried  canning  of 
any  kind.  mrs.  s.  f.  s.  m. 


What  is  smoother  or  more 
uniform  than  a  good  carriage 
finish  ? 

To  apply  a  finish  of  this  sort, 
the  brush  is  all-important. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 

Eaint  a  carriage  with  a  thin, 
ristle  -  shedding  brush.  The 
brush  must  be  full,  springy,  soft, 
well  tapered,  and  must  hold  lots 
of  paint  or  varnish — well  thinned 
— so  it  will  “flow  on”  without 
brush  marks. 


RUBBERSET 

TRADE  MARK 

Home  Brushes 

are  the  brushes  for  all  good  painting  and 
finishing  work  about  the  farm  or  home. 

Their  selected,  long,  lively,  China 
bristles  are  tapered  to  a  chisel  edge. 
Every  bristle  is  always  in  place  and 
guaranteed  never  to  come  out  of  the 
hard,  vulcanized  rubber  setting. 

May  be  used  over  and  over  for  years. 
Clean  them  with  anything— no  strong 
cleaners  have  any  effect  upon  these 
Rubber  Bound  bristle  settings. 

PRICES 

1  in.,  20  cents.  in.,  30  cents 

2  in.,  40  cents  in.,  50  cents 

3  in.,  60  cents  Entire  Set,  SI. 85 

For  sale  at  all  dealers’. 

THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY 

Sale*  Dept.  No.  1 8  5204  metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y.  City 
Main  Gflice,  Factory  and  Laboratory* 

10*4  Ferry  8t.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Branch  Oflicos — Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Montreal 


The  Brush 
for 

Smooth, 

Even 

Finishing 


Why 
not  save* 
money  ? 

Hancock  Hues  cost 
a  quarter  less  than  your 
local  dealer  will  charge 
you  for  the  same  quality-.  You 
get  them  at  wholesale  prices,  and 
you  are  sure  of  full  value  in  every 
rug— from  Ingrain  to  Velvet.  We  guar¬ 
antee  you  satisfaction  or  we’ll  refund  your 


!  money. 


Hancock  Rugs 


last  for  years.  They’re  made  of  tested  materials,  woven  tog 
resist  hard  wear.  Thede«igu8  are  beautiful,  and  the  colors g 
|  fadeless.  They’re  the  best  rugs  made  for  the  price. 

We  specially  recommend  om  Duchess  Tapestry,  9x12  ft.,  Ij 
I  at  $13,50;  or  If  you  want  the  best  Tapestry  rug  made,  buy  I 
I  our  Sultana,  9x12  ft.,  at  $17.50.  Freight  prepaid  to  Miss-S 
issippi  River.  Send  to-day  for  our  handsome  money-saving | 
free  catalogue,  showing  these  and  all  other  Hancock  Bugs  I 
from  $2  to  $30  in  exact  designs  and  colors.  Write  us  nl 
postal  now.  Also  ask  for  our  catalog x>f  imported  mattings.  | 

|  Hancock  Rug  Mills,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia. 


Calico  House -dresses 

Charming  inexpensive  gowns  made 
of  Simpson  -  Eddystone  Silver  Grey 

cotton  prints  are  worn  by  thousands  of 
women  to-day.  The  fast  color,  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  and  fine  fabrics  have  made 
these  dress-goods  the  standard  for  over 
65  years. 

Some  designs  with  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn’t  them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  o! 
Simpsons  have  made 

SM* 


PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


i  '0 
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The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Farm  Home. 

We  read  so  much  of  late  of  the 
woman  on  the  farm,  mostly  written  in 
a  pitying  tone,  and  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  quite  fair  to  our  men.  I  have  seen 
men  read  these  articles  and  really  .  p- 
pear  hurt.  I  am  a  farmer’s  wife,  have 
no  help  and  work  as  hard  as  any  of 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  she 
has  more  work  to  do  than  one  woman 
should  have  to  do,  especially  when  her 
family  is  young,  but  in  no  case  in  my 
knowledge  is  this  the  fault  of  the 
farmer.  As  a  usual  thing  he  is  will¬ 
ing  for  his  wife  to  have  conveniences, 
but  the  average  farmer  with  a  growing 
family  cannot  afford  many,  either  for 
his  wife  or  himself,  and  she  is  the  first 
to  oppose  the  expenditure.  There  are  so 
many  ways  on  the  farm  that  a  woman 
can  save  and,  she  does  it ;  so  many 
way  that  she  can  earn  a  little,  and  she 
does  that ;  and  those  two  things  com¬ 
bined  with  the  necessary  routine,  make 
the  tired  woman,  and  while  she  feels 
overburdened  at  times,  she  has  a  great 
reward. 

If  I  were  not  to  care  for  the  Jersey 
heifer  that  the  hired  man  neglects;  were 
I  not  to  set  every  hen  that  I  could 
persuade  to  sit ;  have  my  own  vegetable 
garden ;  raise  some  flowers  to  sell,  and 
so  on,  but  simply  cook,  bake,  sweep, 
wash,  sew,  and  scrub,  my  husband 
would  love  me  just  as  well  and  probably 
I  would  save  myself  many  a  backache. 
But  if  the  first  named  tasks  were  taken 
from  me  the  farm  would  lose  much  of 
its  charm.  In  doing  those  extra  things 
I  really  do  not  expend  any  more 
strength,  than  the  town  woman,  who 
has  her  club,  her  gymnasium,  etc.,  who 
has  to  promenade  on  a  sidewalk  with 
her  baby  for  its  fresh  air,  while  mine 
has  it  all  the  time,  without  my  prom¬ 
enading.  I  think  of  each  of  my  farmer 
neighbors  in  turn,  and  in  not  one  in¬ 
stance  can  I  think  of  a  farmer  being 
the  cause  of  his  wife’s  overworking.  In 
every  case  he  would  be  glad  to  pay  for 
help  if  she  could  get  it. 

We  live  in  what  would  he  termed  only 
a  fairly  well-to-do  neighborhood ;  no 
rich  farmers,  no  fine  houses.  I 
know  one  farmer  who  is  ill.  He 
has  a  large,  young  family,  and  his 
wife  has  more  than  I  like  to  see 
her  do,  but  they  are  poor — cannot  afford 
competent  help,  so  they  just  do  the  best 
they  can,  and  I  contend  that  she  is  bet¬ 
ter  off  and  does  not  have  such  a  hard 
life  as  a  farmer’s  wife  as  she  would 
if  they  lived  in  town.  I  have  another 
neighbor  who  has  an  invalid  wife.  She 
is  in  her  bed  nearly  all  of  the  time. 
He  is  poor,  but  he  hires  a  half-grown 
girl,  helps  to  care  for  his  wife,  cans  the 
fruit,  farms,  and  attends  market  and  de¬ 
clares  that  she,  on  her  sick-bed,  is  more 
help  to  him  than  any  able-bodied  woman 
he  knows  could  be,  and  she  is.  She  man¬ 
ages  and  keeps  the  loose  ends  gathered 
up.  I  think  the  greatest  mistakes  that 
farmers’  wives  are  making  is  the  shield¬ 
ing  of  their  daughters.  A  neighbor  will 
tell  me:  “My  girls  will  never  be  the  help 
to  me  that  the  boys  are  to  John.” 
“Why?”  “Because  I  will  not  put  it 
on  them.” 

A  farmer  neighbor  and  his  wife  work 
very  hard.  They  have  three  grown 
daughters.  They  are  educated,  accom¬ 
plished,  and  are  now  having  a  “gocd 
•time.”  'I  hey  have  a  team  of  their  own 
and  are  going  most  of  their  time.  Now 
they  are  wild  for  the  father  to  leave 
the  farm,  which  he  loves,  and  move 
to  town.  And  I  believe  he  will  do  it. 
And  I  am  sure  that  mother  would  not 
for  anything  want  one  of  her  girls  to 
marry  a  farmer  and  work  as  she  has 
worked — yes,  for  three  selfish  girls. 
She  should  have  demanded  the  help 
of  one  of  those  girls,  and  the  other 
two  should  have  contributed  in  some 
way  to  lighten  the  father’s  burden,  and, 
moreover,  they  should  have  been  taught 


that  such  a  life  of  usefulness  was  the 
beautiful  life.  I  have  a  sensible  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  has  a  daughter  of  14.  That 
child  is  bright  and  healthy,  can  cook,  keep 
house ;  in  fact,  in  a  day  can  make  a 
shirt  waist,  apron  or  child’s  dress.  She 
has  entered  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school  in  our  nearest  town  and  a  sweet 
little  woman  is  she  bound  to  be.  l.  s. 


Canning  Peas. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  B.  asks  for  a  rule  for  can¬ 
ning  peas.  I'  find  this  rule  reliable; 
have  never  had  a  can  spoil.  Fill  cans 
with  peas ;  put  on  rubbers ;  fill  can  to 
overflowing;  put  on  cover,  leaving  it 
loose ;  put  in  boiler  of  cold  water ;  let 
boil  three  hours.  Remove  from  boiler 
screw  covers  down  tight.  Do  not  remove 
covers  after  putting  into  boiler. 

I  salted  some  corn  last  Fall  after  the 
recipe  in  Rural  Cook  Book.  The  first 
of  the  Winter  it  was  fine.  Now 
some  of  the  kernels  are  brown ;  it  tastes 
all  right,  but  does  not  look  nice  and 
white  as  it  was  at  first.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  trouble  with  it? 

MRS.  W.  R.  S. 

In  regard  to  the  question  about  can¬ 
ning  vegetables ;  first,  I  always  use  the 
"Lightning  fastener”  for  peas,  beans, 
corn,  pumpkin,  etc.  I  am  always  careful 
about  having  new  rubbers,  and  cans 
well  sterilized.  Peas  and  beans  and 
corn  should  be  canned  the  same  day 
they  are  picked,  never  allowed  to  stand 
over  night.  I  fill  my  jars  full  as  can 
be  with  the  peas,  and  then  fill  with  cold 
water,  put  on  the  rubber  and  cover  and 
just  bring  the  wire  to  the  can  up  over 
the  top,  put  in  cold  water  and  let  boil 
three  hours.  I  remove  from  the  water 
and  spring  down  the  other  wire  which 
fastens  it  tight,  never  lifting  the  cover 
after  first  putting  it  on.  Of  course, 
the  can  will  not  be  full,  as  it  will  shrink 
some  in  cooking,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  this  all  right.  I  have  tried  it  for 
several  years  with  great  success.  My 
peas,  shell  and  string  beans,  could  not 
be  nicer,  and  I  never  lost  but  one  can 
of  peas  yet.  M.  e.  w. 

I  think  the  trouble  with  Mrs.  M.  C. 
P.’s  canned  peas  is  that  the  ferment 
germs  have  plenty  of  chance  to  get  in 
while  she  is  putting  rubbers  and  tops 
on.  I  and  several  neighbors  have  had 
unfailing  success  when  strictly  adhering 
to  the  following  side  with  peas  and 
string  beans.  We  use  Lightning  jars, 
fill  full  of  peas,  put  a  little  salt  in 
and  enough  water  to  fill  jar  about  two- 
thirds  full.  Put  on  new  rubbers,  lay 
tops  on  and  spring  the  top  wire  only, 
which  leaves  them  a  little  loose.  Place 
in  boiler  or  covered  kettle  of  cold 
water  with  rack  or  cloth  under  and 
around  them;  boil  steadily  three  hours. 
Tighten  covers  and  cool  slowly.  Do 
not  under  any  circumstances  take  the 
covers  off.  We  can  string  beans  the 
same  way,  also  corn,  without  water. 

MRS.  w.  f.  w. 


Angel  Food. 

Good  angel  food  hangs  on  the  baking, 
therefore  look  after  your  oven  first.  If 
a  range  is  used,  clean  the  ashes 
thoroughly  from  under  the  oven,  and 
brush  the  soot  and  fine  ashes  off  the 
top  of  same  so  that  the  fire  will  burn 
clear  and  bright.  Then  build  a  mod¬ 
erate  fire,  for  the  oven  must  be  several 
degrees  below  what  is  termed  moderate 
when  the  cake  is  put  in  to  bake.  While 
I  prefer  a  range  T  have  baked  angel 
food  successfully  in  a  gasoline  oven 
by  turning  its  burners  very  low  for 
the  first  20  minutes  and  then  slightly 
increasing  the  heat.  A  square  tin  with 
loose  bottom,  rubbed  bright  with  silver 
polish  and  dusted  lightly  with  flour,  is 
the  kind  to  use. 

The  whites  of  nine  large  eggs,  or  10 
small  ones,  equal  to  one  pound, 
1/4  cups  of  granulated  sugar,  one  cup 
of  flour,  ]A  teaspoon  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar.  Sift  the  flour  six  times,  the  sugar 
twice,  and  pour  both  into  the  sifter  for  I 


the  .  final  mix-up ;  whip  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  on  a  large  meat  platter  with  a  flat 
wire  beater,  using  long,  swift  strokes ; 
add  a  pinch  o-f  salt ;  and  when  about 
half  done  add  the-  cream  of  tartar  and 
whip  until  the  mass  forms  into  sea- 
shells — which  it  ought  to  do  in  15  min¬ 
utes.  Add  the  flour  and  sugar  lightly, 
mixing  with  the  wire  beater  and  hurry 
into  the  oven.  The  mixture  must  re¬ 
main  fluffy;  if  it  should  be  “runny’’ 
the  cake  will  be  tough.  Bake  45  min¬ 
utes  and  do  not  open  the  oven  door  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  that  time.  When 
done  slip  from  the  tin  and  sprinkle 
over  the  top  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla. 

Make  a  gold  loaf  of  the  yolks  of 
eggs  as  follows:  Eight  yolks  of  eggs, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  V2  cup  sweet  milk, 
1  Vi  cup  flour,  y2  scant  cup  of  butter, 
two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder.  Flavor 
with  lemon  and  bake  in  a  long,  narrow, 
buttered  tin.  Beat  the  eggs  up  very 
light,  cream  the  butter  and  sugar;  add 
flour  and  baking  powder  and  beat  hard. 
Put  the  cake  in  the  oven  wth  the  angel 
food — it  takes  just  about  20  minutes  to 
make  the  loaf  cake.  Increase  the  heat 
of  the  oven  and  bake  the  loaf  55  min¬ 
utes.  For  icing  put  one  cup  of  sugar  on 
to  boil  with  one-half  cup  of  water,  beat 
one  white  of  egg  slightly  and  add  a 
tiny  bit  of  cream  of  tartar;  when  the 
icing  forms  a  soft  ball  in  cold  water 
pour  over  to  the  egg  and  beat  hard; 
flavor  with  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  and 
spread  on  the  cakes  while  hot 

Little  sponges  are  also  nice  made  of 
the  yolks  of  eggs.  Eleven  yolks  beaten 
light;  l]/2  cup  sugar;  x/2  cup  cold  water; 
two  cups  of  flour;  two  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
half  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Bake  in 
well-greased  muffin  irons,  and  ice  the 
tops.  They  are  nice  for  children’s  birth¬ 
day  cakes. 

Children  also  love  oatmeal  cookies, 
made  as  follows :  One  cup  of  lard  and 
butter;  two  cups  sugar,  scant;  three 
eggs;  />  cup  of  sweet  milk;  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  scant,  dissolved  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  warm  water;  one  teaspoonful  of  cin¬ 
namon  ;  two  cups  of  rolled  oats  and 
three  cups  of  flour  mixed  together  with 
one  cup  of  chopped  raisins.  Drop  from 
spoon  on  well-greased  tins  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven.  docia  dykens. 


Steamed  Pudding  Without  Eggs. — 
Use  one  heaping  cupful  of  bread 
crumbs,  two  scant  cupfuls  of  flour,  one 
cupful  each  of  suet  chopped  fine,  raisins, 
currants,  molasses  and  sweet  -milk,  one 
teaspoon ful  each  of  salt,  cloves  and  cin¬ 
namon;  one  tcaspoonful  of  soda.  Mix 
in  order  named,  except  to  add  the 
(loured  fruit  last.  Steam  in  well-greased 
mold  for  two  and  one-half  hours. 


This 

is  the  trade¬ 
mark  which  is 
on  every  gen¬ 
uine  bottle  of 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

sold  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  the  world. 
Nothing  equals  it  to  build 
up  the  weak  and  wasted 
bodies  of  young  and  old. 


Bend  this  advertisement,  together  with 
name  of  paper  in  which  it  appears,  your 
address  and  four  cents  to  cover  postage, 
and  we  will  send  you  a  “Complete  Hand\ 
Atlas  of  the  World”  ::  :: 


Good  Paint 

Never  Cracks 

Pure  White  Lead,  mixed  with  pure  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  the  desired  tints  at  time  of 
painting  is  the  only  true  paint.  It  forms  a 
tough  elastic  film  which  only  years  of  wear 
can  remove.  Never  cracks  or  scales. 

“Paint”  containing  zinc,  barytes,  silica, 
clay,  etc.,  may  temporarily  beautify  but 
will  not  permanently  protect. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


I  is  the  best  White  Lead — it  is  whiter  than 
other  leads. 

Superior  whiteness  in  pure  lead  means 
that  all  impurities  have  been  removed — 
that  the  product  is  perfect. 

Superior  whiteness  insures  brighter,  truer, 
more  durable  colors.  It  indicates  fineness 
of  grain.  This  fineness  makes  Carter  spread 
farther,  just  as  a  cup  of  flour  spreads  farther 
than  a  cup  of  wheat. 

Carter  is  sold  by  all  reliable  dealers,  and 
is  used  by  good  painters. 

But  send  NO  W—  today— (or  our  Valuable  Free 
Book,  which  tells  how  to  test  any  paint  for  purity; 
how  to  choose  a  harmonious  color  scheme,  and 
gives  many  other  helpful  suggestions.  We  11  send 
with  the  book  a  set  of  colored  plates  showing  how 
real  buildings  look  when  ,;ninted 
with  Carter— just  what  you  have 
l  long  wanted, 

LCarter  White  Lead  Co. 

12094  Peoria  St., Chicago 

’  Factories:  Chicago— Omaha 


“To  Be  Sure  It’s  Pure, 
Look  for 

CARTER  on  the  Ketf“ 


WHEREVER  THERE'S  PAIN  APPLY  AN 

ALLCOCKS 


The  onlyGenuine 

POROUS  PLASTER 


Brand  ret  lis  Pills  Es,ab,ished  1752 

The  Great  Laxative  and  Blood  Tonic 

NONE  BETTER  MADE 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FEEDING  A  YOUNG  CALF. 

On  page  289,  C.  A.  F.  seems  to  be 
having  trouble  with  the  calf  feeding. 
As  I  have  been  feeding  calves  nearly 
50  years  now,  and  of  late  years  have 
been  very  successful,  my  way  may  help 
him  out.  Contrary  to  most  advice,  I 
feed  very  little  whole  milk,  seldom 
more  than  one  or  two  feeds  after  the 
milk  is  “good,”  usually  the  ninth  milk¬ 
ing.  I  leave  the  calf  with  the  cow 
for  10  or  12  hours,  feed  the  mother’s 
milk  for  four  or  five  days,  then  give 
new  skim-milk  fresh  from  the  separa¬ 
tor,  adding  at  first  a  level  teaspoon 
of  blood  meal  for  four  or  five  davs 
then  add  a  heaping  teaspoonful.  Feed 
three  times  a  day  for  three  or  four 
weeks  longer  if  you  want  to,  two  or 
2 y2  quarts  at  a  feed.  Always  have  the 
milk  just  about  milk  warm — don’t  let  it 
get  hot  and  don’t  omit  the  blood  meal. 
Use  a  spoon  to  measure  it;  don’t  guess 
at  it.  After  a  few  weeks  place  a  few 
stalks  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  where  the 
calf  can  nibble  at  it.  At  about  five 
weeks  put  half  a  handful  of  shelled 
corn  in  the  pail  after  it  gets  the  milk 
cleaned  up  once  a  day;  do  this  in  the 
morning.  Leave  it  with  the  calf  for, 
say,  an  hour — it  will  soon  learn  to 
clean  this  up;  then  add  a  little  more 
until  at  eight  or  nine  weeks  you  are 
feeding  nearly  a  quart  a  day.  Now 
you  can  divide  if  you  wish,  and  feed 
corn  twice  a  day,  but  not  so  much  at 
a  feed.  If  you  have  Alfalfa  or  clover 
they  will  not  need  much  *bran.  I 
don’t  feed  any  until  they  are  about 
three  months  old.  Keep  increasing  the 
hay.  give  what  it  will  clean  up.  If 
any  is  left,  throw  it  out  so  the  calf 
can  always  get  a  clean  bite.  A  small 
tight  shed  open  to  the  south,  with  a 
little  yard  five  or  six  feet  wide,  two 
rods  long,  where  they  can  run  and  get 
the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine,  makes 
an  ideal  place  for  a  calf.  Keep  plenty 
of  straw  in  the  shed.  Never  feed  a 
calf  so  much  milk  that  it  looks  ‘‘pot¬ 
bellied.”  Never  milk  a  cow  out  clean 
for  the  first  three  or  four  milkings, 
and  I  don’t  believe  you  will  ever  have 
milk  fever.  I  have  practiced  this  for 
25  years  with  several  hundred  cows 
and  have  never  had  a  case  yet. 

Crete,  Neb.  *>•  f-  g- 

GAPES  AND  TICK  LICE. 

In  my  early  experience  in  raising 
chickens  I  occasionally  lost  chickens  by 
the  gapes,  and  lost  a  great  many  by 
“tick  lice,”  which  infest  the  heads  of 
small  chickens.  For  the  last-named 
trouble  I  followed  the  usual  custom 
and  greased  the  chickens’  heads — a 
tedious  operation,  at  best,  and  one  that 
sometimes  proved  fatal  to  the  chickens 
if  a  little  too  much  lard  was  applied 
on  the  morning  of  a  warm  sunshiny 
day.  Finally  I  hit  upon  the  expedient 
of  applying  a  little  kerosene  to  the 
feathers  of  the  brooder  hens  when  I 
took  them  with  the  chickens  from  the 
nests,  repeating  the  operation  three  or 
four  days  later.  In  following  this  plan 
I  have  not  lost  any  chickens  by  tick 
lice,  and  since  I  adopted  it  have  not 
had  a  case  of  gapes.  I  have  thought 
that  possibly  the  gapes  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  chickens  inhaling  the 
fumes  of  kerosene  while  being  brooded 
by  the  hen.  J.  s.  albright. 

New  York. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

There  seems  to  he  considerable  notoriety 
given  to  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Are  they 
dependable,  and  how  much  of  what  is 
claimed  for  them  is  a  reality?  j.  s.  o. 

Greensboro,  Md. 

Indian  Runner  ducks  are  called  “the 
Leghorns  of  the  duck  family,”  since 
they  are  so  small  and  active.  The  stan¬ 
dard  weights  for  adult  Indian  Runners 
are  four  pounds  for  a  duck  and 
pounds  for  a  drake,  which  seems  very 
small  compared  with  seven  pounds  for 


a  Pekin  duck  and  eight  pounds  for  a 
Pekin  drake  required  by  the  standard. 
The  Indian  Runners  are  good  layers, 
very  hardy  and  good  foragers  when 
allowed  their  liberty  in  Summer,  which 
makes  them  a  valuable  breed  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  a  good  market  for  duck 
eggs  and  but  little  time  to  care  for  the 
ducks.  Their  small  size,  however, 
makes  them  inferior  to  the  Pekins  for 
people  who  grow  green  ducks  for  mar¬ 
ket.  C.  S.  GREENE. 


Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  Cross. 

Would  a  White  Leghorn  rooster  with  a 
White  Wyandotte  ben  be  a  good  cross? 

West  Chelmsford,  Mass.  a.  n.  h. 

Yes.  White  Wyandotte  and  White 
Leghorn  makes  a  very  good  cross.  They 
make  grand  layers,  very  early  broilers, 
and  lay,  in  Winter,  much  better  than 
Leghorns.  I  have  a  friend  in  Willing- 
ton  who  has  bred  that  cross  for  years 
for  market  eggs,  keeping  a  few  good 
birds  of  both  Wyandotte  and  Leghorns 
just  to  produce  his  pullets  for  market 
eggs.  The  cross  produces  a  fowl  about 
half-way  between  the  two  breeds  in 
size,  and  they  commence  laying  nearly 
a  month  earlier  than  the  Wyandotte. 
The  usual  cross  is  made  by  using  Leg¬ 
horn  males  with  Wyandotte  females. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Vertigo  in  Sheep. 

Will  you  help  us  to  find  out  what  a  sheep 
died  from?  It  was  one  of  a  flock  of  10 
ewes  and  one  ram  that  we  purchased  about 
four  months  ago,  they  being  the  first  sheep 
on  the  place  since  we  owned  it  (10  years). 
It  was  found  one  evening  about  400  feet 
from  barn  in  a  resting  position  and  upon 
going  up  to  it,  it  got  up  and  ran  around  in 
a  circle  ,  then  fell  over.  I  caught  it  and 
while  resting  it  got  away  and  ran  in  a 
stupid  manner  to  a  fence  and  fell  down.  I 
noticed  that  its  hind  legs  seem  weak  and 
it  wobbled.  I  got  a  neighbor  who  has 
sheep  to  come  and  see  it,  and  when  he 
came  it  was  lying  down  with  its  neck 
stretched  out,  as  if  it  was  trying  to  hide  its 
head.  I  got  my  Veterinary  Science  book 
and  read  the  description  of  the  various  dis¬ 
eases  and  my  neighbor  and  I  agree  it  had 
grub  in  the  head.  When  he  tried  to  lift  it 
up  it  got  away  and  ran  into  a  door  and  fell 
down.  We  then  gave  it  one-half  pint  raw 
linseed  oil,  one  tablespoonful  of  turpentine 
as  a  drench,  but  it  died  shortly.  We 
opened  it  but  could  not  discover  cause  of 
death.  The  sheep  are  fed  since  we  have 
had  them,  for  the  11,  three  pounds  bran 
twice  a  day ;  sometimes  we  add  pint  of 
shelled  corn  ;  two  or  three  times  a  week 
they  get  a  lit te  sulphur  and  in  a  couple 
of  week  a  little  nitre,  three  teaspoonfuls. 
They  have,  salt  before  them  at  all  times. 
We  are  from  the  city  and  want  to  know 
what  caused  its  death  so  as  to  prevent 
others  from  dying.  g.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Grubs  in  the  sinuses  of  the  head  or  ! 
hydatid  of  the  brain  might  be  present  in 
a  case  such  as  you  describe,  hut  it  would 
be  far  more  common  to  find  the  dizziness 
and  staggering  due  to  derangement  of  the 
liver  and  digestive  organs.  Indeed  such 
cases  are  common  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  they  almost  invariably  are  brought  on 
by  feeding  too  much  coarse,  bulky,  dry, 
somewhat  innutritious  foods  without  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  and  succulent 
food.  A  ration  of  Timothy  hay  is  espe¬ 
cially  liable  to  cause  impaction,  liver  dis¬ 
ease  and  vertigo.  Medicinal  treatment 
usually  fails.  Prevent  the  trouble  by  feed¬ 
ing  succulent  food,  mixed  hay,  bran,  flax¬ 
seed  meal,  etc.,  and  allowing  abundant 
exercise  daily  in  the  open  air.  a.  s.  a. 


FOR  SALE— Two  registered  Percheron  Stallions: 
1  dappled  grey  8  yrs.  old,  weight  1.000  lbs.;  1  black 
grey  3  yrs.  old  May  20,  ’09;  will  make  a  ton.  Prices 
right.  RALPH  STEVENSON,  Kennard,  Pa. 


For  Sale 


One  Large  Registered  Rambouillet 
Buck,  three  years  old  this  Spring. 
F.  A.  "WILLIS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES>»‘ YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  lie  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-ERIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  ail  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Cai.ves 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


Now  is  the  approved  time  to  start,  double  your  profits 

Registered  Holsteins 

The  quarantine  retarded  our  sales.  Choice  cows 
at  bargain  prices,  also  heifer  calves.  We  are  fairly 
crazy  with  the  bull  fever.  They  range  from  four 
weeks  up.  Royally  bred.  Prices  way  beiow  value. 
Write  to-day. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS. 

Hillhur8t  Farm  Oneida,  N.  V. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


f,“ke  HOLSTEIH-FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF  iSh 

sired  by  “Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152,  whose 
average  A  .R.O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
Which  is  the  WOKLD’S  RECORD. 

Bull  Calf  born  January  11.  '09;  Dam,  choice  young 
cow,  “Princess  Clothilde  Johanna,”  a  nice  young 
calf,  well  marked,  sound  and  right  in  every  way, 
and  will  be  sold  for  $50.00  if  taken  soon.  Have 
others  if  this  does  not  suit  you. 

For  full  information,  address 
QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop., 
Brotliertowu  Stock  Farms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C.,  Courage  P.  8.  1813  H.  C.. 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  H.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  8.  BELTZHOOVER. 
Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N,  Y. 


when  I  can  sell 
Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


You  Can’t  Afford 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J .  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan.IU. 


CET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn., Dept. E, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Registered  ayrshiiles- if  you  want  to 
improve  your  herd  purchase  cows  and  youngstoclc 
from  first-class  milkers  of  strong  constitution  and 
tlie  best  dairy  type.  Correspondence  solicited.  F.  H. 
Cookingham,  Cherry  Creek,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  MOST  MONEY  for  $1  Invested  in 
Food  has  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THE  GUERNSEY  COW. 
Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  II 


SPRINGBANK  HERD^Sr'ir.f.ri6 

bred  to  Watson's  Charmer  Duke,  10C100,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  I, ady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93736,  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 
_ J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 


A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y, 

DUROG  JERSEY  PIGS 

From  mature  stock.  Also  Purebred  high  yielding 
Seed  Corn.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed.  Address 
Mkadowbrook  Seed  Farms,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHOICE  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring;  also  young  hoar  pigs. 
These  Yorkshires  are  from  such  breeding  as  Earl  of 
Rosebury,  Scott,  Flatt  and  other.  Also  a  choice  lot 
of  Chester  White  sows  to  farrow  in  spring.  Selected 
boar  pigs  from  large  litters.  Prices  reasonable. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 


Large  Berkshires 

Berkshires  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 
Matings  not  akin.  .  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FA  KM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  sows.  Pigs,  all  ages.  Registered  our  expense, 
Money  back  if  wanted.  Write  for  booklet,  H.  C.  & 
H.  B.  Harpending,  ‘‘ Higbwood,”  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

DCDIfCUIRC  DlfiC  for  sale  from  imported 
DCniYomnt  riuo  and  American  bred  stock, 
either  sex,  not  related.  Prices  low. 

S.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


THE  NEW  YORK 
FARMER’S  HOG 
Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Y’oung  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Writefor 


prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  48  cows,  3  heifers  23  bulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


POLLED  JEILSEYS- Hornless  Dairy  Cattle. 

Rules  for  registration,  breeder’s  names,  etc.,  of 
Chas.  S.  Hatfield,  Secy.,  Box  10,  R.4,  Springfield,  O. 


QUALITY 

FOR  SA  LE  :  (  satisfaction  guaranteed  )  two  high 
bred  Jersey  Bulls,  one  ten,  one  sixteen  months 
old.  Both  out  of  Advanced  Registry  Cows,  having 
authenticated  yearly  fat  tests  made  under  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University.  For  description  and  prices  address 
THOMAS  ROSE,  Mgr.,  “Briglitside, ’’Aurora, N.Y. 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

are  “Easy  to  Use,’'  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  few  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
Outfit  for  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $3.00.  Silver  Milk 
Tubes  500;  Teat  Slitter  $150;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00, 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre¬ 
paid  with  full  directions.  Write  for  free  Booklet  " 

(1.  r.  Pit  MX  (I  A  SON  (0„  Arfh  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Horse  Doctors 

Farmers,  Liverymen,  Express 
Trainers,  all  classes  of  horse  owners, 
know  they  can  depend  on 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Best  treatment  known  for  all  lame¬ 
ness  and  common  leg  troubles.  Also 

cures  Colic,  Distemper,  Founder,  etc.  Dealers 
Bell  It.  Writs  for  FREE  book  about  how  to 
locate  and  treat  horse  ailments. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
igs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
et  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


g 


For  30  years  an 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER 
of  high-class 

Percheron  And  French 
Coach  Stallions. 

No  investment  brings 
you  so  large  returns 
with  so  little  effort  as  a 
draft  or  coach  stallion. 
Write  ELYVOOD  S. 
AKIN,  Auburn, N.Y. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM. 

Largest  Importers  in  America  of  Percheron, 
Belgian  &  German  Coach  Stallions  &  Mares. 


Our  new  importa¬ 
tion  of  40  head  of 
Percheron  and  Bel¬ 
gian  .Stallions  ar¬ 
rived  Feb.  10,  mak¬ 
ing  our  first  impor¬ 
tation  for  this  year. 
We  can  show  over 
150  head  of  high 
class  young  Percher- 
on,  Belgian  and  Her¬ 
man  Coach  Stallions 
at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Best  terms 
and  guarantee. 


J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Dept.  A,  La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


O.  F.  HUMT’S 


TUNIS  SHEEP— Both  Sexes. 

Write  your  wants  and  let  me  quote  you  prices. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON, 

Pine  View  Farm,  Seottsville,  N.  Y. 

PHF9HIRF^-THK  WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

bntomnea  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable 
_ MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Syivania,  Pa. 

4  ST.  LAMBERT  BULL  CALVES  FOR 
SALE.  Two  to  ten  months  old.  Solid  colo-r 
Breeding  the  best. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

BROWN  SWISS  BULL  CALVES,  three  for 
sale,  two  to  four  months  old,  from  extra  good 
dairy  strain.  Grandsons  of  Hector  No.  2191,  imported 
from  Switzerland.  C.  F.  MAPES,  Mapes,  N.  Y. 

RF.fi.  JERSEY'  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
II  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety 
of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come  see 
my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Hackney  and  Trot- 
„  ting  Bred  Mares  and 

Colts  for  sale  cheap. 

MYER  &  SON,  BridgeviRe,  Del. 

FflR  QAI  F  SEVEN  Grade  Guernseys,  all  past 

I  UR  OH  LL  a  year  old.  Our  own  breeding  from 
selected  cows  and  pure  bred  bull.  $200.  EDWARD 
VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


Angus  Cattle, 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  SALE 


Tl'  XI  YL  !E  3H  DAYS 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  APRIL  20,  21,  22,  1909 

250  Registered  Holstein  Gattle  250 

Nice  straight  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls.  The  best  lot  ever  offered  at  any  public.  Sale. 
Catalogues  on  Application.  Address  C.  3T* 1.  IIXIINTT,  Oran;  3NT,  ~5cT- 

P^IKTE  LOT  EXTHA 

Holstein-F riesian  Bull  Calves 

MOW. 

Send  for  list  of  same  showing  breeding,  records  and  prices,  also  attend  and  see  my  offering  in  the 

SYRACUSE  SALE  APRIL  20-21-22. 

~\7KT .  Y\7".  CHENEY,  -  -  TWX-A.3NTIjiITTJS,  IST.  Y. 


u 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 


a  new  feed  in  Ready 
to  Feed  Form  that 
every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  ail  about.  Holstein  cow  Lunda  Korndyko’ 
J.  J.  Larrabee,  Dempster,  N.  Y.,  made  102  lbs.  milk  in  one  day  feeding  Unicorn  Ration. 
Send  for  book,  prices,  etc.  Write,  CHAPIN  «&  CO.,  Buffalo,  New  Y'ork. 


1909. 
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WATER  GLASS  FOR  EGGS. 

We  receive  each  year  a  large  number  of 
questions  about  preserving  eggs — like  the 
following : 

I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  description 
of  how  to  keep  eggs  fresh  by  the  water- 
glass  process,  which,  although  apparently  a 
good  one,  seems  to  have  some  objections.  I 
have  been  told  that  packing  in  salt  is  a 
perfectly  safe  way.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  it,  and  would  you  recommend  it?  Can 
eggs  so  kept  be  hatched  in  an  incubator? 

W.  D.  H. 

I  noticed  questions  in  regard  to  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  water-glass  eggs.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  with  plaster  of  Paris.  Cut  out 
all  roosters  except  breeding  pens,  so  that 
eggs  will  be  infertile ;  take  any  box  and 
put  in  a  thin  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Set 
eggs  on  small  end.  When  layer  is  full,  an¬ 
other  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris,  then  an¬ 
other  layer  of  eggs,  then  plaster.  Set  box 
in  cool  dry  place.  The  eggs  will  keep  a 
year  as  fresh  as  first  laid.  I  have  used 
the  same  plaster  for  six  years  and  it  is 
good  yet.  a.  a.  s. 

Ceneseo,  Ill. 

For  several  years  we  have  advised  the 
used  of  water  glass  for  packing  a  family 
supply  of  fresh  eggs.  Practically  all  the 
reports  made  to  us  from  those  who  have 
used  the  water  glass  are  favorable,  and  it 
is  evident  that  many  readers  follow  this 
plan  every  year.  Probably  the  cold  storage 
method  of  keeping  eggs  at  a  temperature  of 
:>A  degrees  is  the  best  method  for  commer¬ 
cial  use,  but  it  is  too  expensive  to  be  prac¬ 
ticed  on  a  small  scale  at  home.  Formerly 
the  advice  was  to  pack  eggs  in  bran,  plas¬ 
ter  of  Paris  or  salt.  These  are  seldom 
recommended  now,  as  under  such  systems 
the  eggs  lose  too  much  of  their  moisture 
by  evaporation,  and  are  seldom  as  good  as 
those  kept  in  water  glass.  This  water 
glass  or  silicate  of  soda  is  reliable,  easily 
prepared  and  comparatively  cheap.  In 
England  eggs  have  been  kept  in  this  solu¬ 
tion  for  three  or  four  years,  coming  out  in 
fair  condition  for  cooking,  although,  of 
course,  not  equal  to  fresh  eggs  in  taste, 
color  or  odor.  A  number  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  throughout  the  country  have 
tried  experiments  with  various  methods  of 
preserving  eggs,  and  they  all  seem  to  agree 
that  the  water  glass  is  the  best.  Bulletin 
Xo.  55  of  the  Connecticut  Station,  at  Storrs 
I’.  O.,  gives  an  account  of  some  interesting 
investigations  to  show  the  cause  of  a  bad 
egg. 

It  seems  that  decomposition  is  caused  b.v 
bacteria.  The  egg,  like  milk,  is  a  com¬ 
plex  substance,  and  one  of  the  best  places 
for  bacteria  to  multiply.  These  organisms 
decompose  the  yolk  and  the  white  until  the 
egg  becomes  rotten.  It  seams  that  most 
eggs  have  bacteria  in  them  already,  in  some 
cases  even  before  they  are  laid  ;  that  these 
organisms  will  lx-  few  in  number,  and  that 
the  eggs  may  be  called  fresh,  yet.  if  the 
eggs  are  placed  under  favorable  conditions 
they  will  decompose  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
stated  that  it  might  be  possible  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  for  disease-causing  bacteria 
to  find  their  way  into  the  egg.  Yet  the 
chances  for  such  infection  are  very  small, 
so  that  the  fresh  egg  may  be  considered  a 
safe  product  even  when  eaten  raw.  A  large 
number  of  different  kinds  of  bacteria  have 
been  found  in  eggs.  Those  who  care  for 
such  matters  may  be  interested  to  know  the 
names  of  some  of  these  organisms  :  Sarcina 
lutea,  Streptothrix  sp..  Bacterium  ferru- 
gineum  Bacillus  mesentericus,  Eladc- 
sporum. 

As  we  have  said,  these  bacteria  which 
cause  decomposition  have  been  found  in  the 
hen,  so  that,  an  egg  may  be  infected  early 
•in  the  stage  of  its  formation  particularly 
when  the  white  or  albuMen  is  secreted.  A 
diseased  condition  of  the  hen  may  cause  the 
infection  of  eggs.  Eggs  may  also  be  in¬ 
fected  after  they  have  been  laid,  as  it  is 
possible  for  the  bacteria  to  push  through 
the  pores  of  the  shell.  While  the  egg  is 
covered  with  a  coating  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place  it  is  difficult  to  infect.  When  the 
egg  is  moist  this  infection  is  much  easier 
Many  eggs  shells  are  defective,  the  defects 
having  been  caused  by  not  feeding  hens  a 
sufficient  amount  of  shell-forming  food. 
Naturally  the  soft-shelled  eggs  are  easier  to 
infect.  Eggs  are  liable  to  be  infected  soon 
after  they  are  laid  and  the  nesting  material 
in  many  cases,  especially  when  unchanged 
for  a  long  time  teems  with  bacteria.  Nine 
different  kinds  of  bacteria  were  taken  from 
one  nest,  cultivated  separately  and  all  pro¬ 
duced  d<  composition.  It  is  believed  that 
the  large  number  of  bacteria  in  dirty  nests 
are  a  great  menace  to  fresh  eggs.  Experi¬ 
ments  show  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  July, 
August  and  September  eggs  are  infected. 
Eggs  laid  in  April,  May  or  .Tune  are  less 
liable  to  contain  the  bacteria.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  the  egg  is  kept  has  much 
to  do  with  its  condition.  An  egg  held  at 
•14  degrees  is  safe  from  decomposition. 

1  here  is  not  a  rapid  increase  of  bacteria 
unless  the  temperature  is  raised  above  55. 
At  a  temperature  of  98  the  bacteria  mul¬ 
tiply  rapidly.  Following  up  the  results  of 
this  discussion,  Prof.  Lam  son,  who  con- 


('neted  the  investigation,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  advice : 

1.  Keep  the  whole  flock  as  near  a  per¬ 
fect  state  of  health  as  possible. 

2.  (live  enough  shell-forming  food  to  the 
hens  so  (bat  the  shells  will  be  strong  and 
uniform  in  thickness. 

3.  Make  proper  nesting  places  and  keep 
them  clean,  so  that  the  eggs  may  not  be 
infected  while  in  the  nests. 

4.  Gather  the  eggs  each  day. 

5.  Keep  the  gathered  eggs  in  a  dry  cool 
room  or  cellar  where  the  sun's  ray  do  not 
fall  directly  upon  them. 

6.  Use  only  the  clean  eggs  and  place 
them  in  the  preservative  within  24  hours 
after  the  time  they  are  laid. 

7.  Preserve  only  April,  May,  and  early 
June  eggs. 

The  following  advice  about  using  water 
glass  is  given  in  this  bulletin  : 

For  the  preservation  of  eggs  in  “water 
glass”  a  cellar  or  room  should  be  used 
where  the  temperature  is  even  and  does 
not  go  over  GO  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Any 
clean  water-tight  receptacle  will  do,  though 
stone  jars  are  commonly  used,  or  barrels 
when  larger  numbers  of  eggs  are  to  be  pre¬ 
served.  The  receptacle  should  be  scalded 
thoroughly  two  or  three  times  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  perfectly  clean.  The  preserving 
fluid  itself  should  be  made  from  water  that 
has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool,  and 
to  every  nine  quarts  of  this  water  add  one 
quart  of  “water  glass,"  stirring  thoroughly 
to  insure  a  proper  mixing  of  the  two. 
When  the  eggs  are  to  be  preserved  in  sev¬ 
eral  receptacles,  the  water  and  “water 
glass”  should  be  mixed  in  each  receptacle 
separately,  for  if  it  is  mixed  in  one  re¬ 
ceptacle  and  poured  into  several  there  is 
the  liability  of  getting  different  percentages 
of  “water  glass”  in  each  receptacle,  and 
the  result  is  that  some  eggs  are  likely 
to  spoil.  Into  this  fluid  place  the  eggs, 
examining  each  egg  to  see  that  it  is  clean 
and  is  not  cracked.  A  good  method  is  to 
tap  two  eggs  together  gently  before  putting 
them  into  the  “water  glass.”  If  they  are 
not  cracked  they  will  give  a  true  ring, 
while  if  one  of  them  is  cracked  the  sound 
will  be  entirely  different  and  the  cracked 
egg  can  be  discarded  for  preserving.  Al¬ 
most  every  one  has  noticed  the  difference 
in  the  sound  of  the  cracked  and  the  un¬ 
cracked  egg.  if  several  receptacles  are  used 
in  which  to  preserve  the  eggs,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  mark  the  receptacle  bearing  the 
April  eggs  and  those  containing  the  May 
and  June  eggs.  These  receptacles  should 
be  kept  where  the  sun's  rays  do  not  fall 
directly  on  them  and  they  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  laying  loose  boards  over  them. 
From  time  to  lime  water  should  be  added 
where  there  is  a  loss  by  evaporation,  keep 
ing  all  the  eggs  wholly  submerged,  but  the 
preservative  should  not  be  stirred. 

When  the  eggs  are  desired  for  use,  the 
June  eggs  should  be  used  first,  the  Maj 
eggs  next  and  the  April  eggs  last,  for 
their  keeping  qualities  are  different.  The 
“water  glass”  should  be  washed  from  the 
eggs,  leaving  the  shells  clean  and,  if  they 
are  sold,  they  should  be  sold  as  “water 
glass”  eggs.  _ 

D.D. :  “Do  you  believe  in  first  aid 
to  the  injured?”  M.D. :  “Certainly.  It 
makes  the  case  more  complicated  fot 
the  physician  when  he  arrives.”— 
Life. 


FEARLESS 

Manure  Spreader 

Why  i>nt  money  in  a  wide,  cumbersome, 
heavy  manure  spreader  which  distributes 
only  the  width  of  its  own  box,  when  the 
"Fearless"  spreader,  built  narrow  and 
handy,  covers  a  strip  six  and  a  half  feet 
wide. 

The  “Fearless”  is  the  most  economical 
spreader  built— saves  time  and  horse  power. 
Tracks  with  an  ordinary  farm  wagon  and 
passes  any  gate  or  bar-way  without  trouble. 
Tho  “Fearless”  circular  beater  shown  be¬ 
low  is  the  key  to  “Fearless”  superiority. 
Its  circular  form  makes  it  spread  outside 
the  wheels.  That  means  more  ground 
covered  per  load  and  no  driving  overspread 
manure.  Investigate  tho  “Fearless” 
spreader  before  you  buy— it  will  pay  you. 
Write  to-day  for  free  booklet. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY 


THE 


ROSS  SILO 


The  only  Silo  on  the  market 
with  the  following  important 
features: 

Silo  doors  on  hinges. 

Continuous  all-wood 
ladder.  Triple  beveled 
door  and  frame. 

Oval  door  frame  and  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  hoops  and  lugs. 

Every  stave  beveled  and 
hoops  bent  for  exact  diam¬ 
eter.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
TV  rite  for  32-page  Silo  catalog, 
THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.  Est.  1*50. 

Box  T3s  Springfield,  Ohio 
TVe  are  Engineers  at  the  business. 


IMPERIAL 

Pulverizer 


CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  ROLLER 
Leads  Them  All! 


cfrcnfarsThe  Peterson  Eflfg,  Co, 


Kent, 

Ohio. 


>  and 


Send  for  this  new 
224-page  book  on  Silos 
Silage.  1908  edition — size  5 'Ax 
V4-in. — indexed  —  over  40  illus. 
Used  as  a  text  book  in  many  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Contents  by  chapters 
follow:  ‘‘Advantages  of  Silo,"  25  pages; 
"Silos:  Howto  Build," 76 pp;  “Concrete 
or  Cement  Silos."  10 pp;  “Silage  Crops," 
16  pp;  “How  to  Make  Silage,”  19  pp: 
“How  toFeed Silage,”  22pp;  “Feeder's Guide  ' 
etc.,  56  pp.  Avast  amount  of  knowledge 
boiled  down— nothing  so  complete  ever 
published— answers  every  silage  ques¬ 
tion.  Mailed  for  10c,  coin  or  stamps, 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  ^ 

SILVER  MFC.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio 


c 


HOOPS 


Clift  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICE 
JlLU  TO  EARLY  BUYERS 

3  Hoops,  in.,  for  12  ft.  Silo  )  et  1  An 
7  Hoops,  Yi  in-,  for  12  ft.  Silo  \  IP*  1  •nt 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  BREAK. 

Address  KI..UKK  B.  LACEY,  Union,  New  York. 


Make  Big  Money 
Training  Horses! 

Prof.  Beery, King  of  Horse  Tamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 
At  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  wirld'. 
master  horseman.  His  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  taming  man- 
killing  horses,  and  conqner- 
inghorsesof  all  dispo  itiong 
have  th ri  I  led  vast  audiences 
everywhere. 

He  is  now  teaching  his 
marvelously  successful 
methods  to  others.  His  sys¬ 
tem  of  Horse  Training  and 
Colt  Breaking  opens  up  a 
most  attractive  money-making  field  to  the  mun  who 
masters  its  simple  principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  every¬ 
where.  Peoplo  gladly  pay  $16  to  $26  a  head  to  have 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  hnbits— to  have  colts 
broken  to  harness.  A, good  trainer  can  alwuyB  keep 
his  stable  full  of  horses. 

If  you  love  travel,  here  is  a  chance  to  see  the 
world,  giving  exhibitions  and  making  largo  profits. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  it  costs  to 
get  into  tho  Horse-Training  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beery  will  send  you  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  handsome  book  about  horses— FREE.  Addres# 
Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  Box  57,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

•The  ~  ” 

Wonder 


PI  ow 
Trucks 


Make 

X^'HardWc.'kEasj 


Attach  to 
any  walking 
plow  —  one 
or  two-horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word 
for  this  — test  them  you  reel  f  at  .our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  $5.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 

327  Factory  Gt.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
UARANTEED  iVION EY-SAVI NQ 


strongest  built, simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tho 

international  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linenville,  i’a. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unapproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  literature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


THIS  NEW  PICTURE  OF 


DAN  PATCH  1:55 


IN  G  BRILLIANT  COLORS 

MAILED  FREE 


w. 

♦  Savage 
Owner  of 
<>  Dan  Patch  and 

This  new  picture  of  Dan  Patch  1 :55,  is  the  Finest  I  have  ever  gotten  »  International  Stock 
outforiraming.  It  is  21  inches  by  28  inches,  is  printed  in  six  brilliant  Food  Co. 

colors  and  is  free  o{  advertising.  It  gives  his  age  and  a  list  of  all  th.  ,Ov’  Hlnneannlis  IVlir-n 
fast  milespaced  by  Dan.  Being  made  from  a' 'Speed  Photograph."  Minneapolis,  liii-n. 

it  shows  lianas  lifelike  as  if  you  stood  on  the  track  andsaw  Cy  Please  mail  me,  postage  paid, 
him  give  a  marvelous  and  thrilling  speed  exhibition.  one  of  the  Beautflul  Six-Color 

You  ought  to  hive  a  fine  picture  of  the  King  of  all  /jVv  Pictures  of  Dan  Patch  1:55,  herein 
Harness  Horse  Creationand  the  Fastest  Harness  Horse  CV  described  and  also  full  particulars  of 
the  world  hasever  seen.  1  will  mail  you  one  of  these  Cj'  your  plan  of  giving  away  a  $5,000.00 


EVERY  CONTESTANT 
ALSO  RECEIVES 
BEAUTIFUL 
DAN  PATCH 
SOUVENIR. 


Large,  Beautiful, Colored  Pictures  of  Dan  Patch  1 .55  ~ 

tree  with  Postage  Prepaid  and  full  particulars  coa*  ^ 
cerning  my  plan  of  Giving  Away  a  $5,000  Dan 
Patch  Stallion  if  you  will  simply  write  me. 

Give  me  the  Live  Stock  information  by 
mailing  Free  Coupon  or  by  writing  me  a 
Letter  or  Postal  Card  today.  ^ 


Dan  Patch  Stallion  I  have  filled  out  the 

coupon  with  number  of  live  stock  i  ov/n. 


I  own . Horses. 


•  Cattle 


-Sheep  < 


Address  M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Owner,  /  . . 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  _ 

Also  sole  owner  of  International  Stock  Food  Co. ;  International  Stock  Food  Farm.  ■ 

Mail  Me  Free  Coupon  or  Write  Letter  or  Postal  To-Daw  a* 

Postoflice . 


-Hog* 


A  $5000.  DAN  PATCH 
STALLION  FREE  N 

An  absolutely  Free  Hair  Counting  Contest  Without  Money  or  Purchasing 
Consideration  and  Open  to  any  Farmer,  Stockman  or  Poultry  Breeder 

Can  you  count  the  number  of  hairs  drawn  in  a  picture  of  “Forest  Patch,”  sired  by  Dan 
Patch,  dam  by  Monaco  by  Belmont.  Write  me  for  one  of  the  Dan  Patch  Pictures  and  I  will 
also  mail  you  a  photo  engraving  of  "Forest  Patch.”  the  Fine  Registered  Stallion  to  be  given 
away  and  ALSO  Drawing  £>~owlng  Hairs  To  Lie  Counted  and  also  stating  easy  conditions. 

Every  stock  owner  will  want  to  count  the  hairs  on  this  Splendid  S5.C00  Dan  Patch  Stallion 
because  it  means  a  small  fortune  free  for  some  one.  I  paid  S60.000  for  Dan  Patch  and  have 
been  offered  S1E0.C00.  1  would  have  lost  money  if  I  had  sold  Dan  for  One  Million  Dollars. 

You  may  secure  this  $5,000  Dan  Patch  Stallion  Absolutely  Free.  “Forest  Patch”  might 
make  you  a  fortune  of  $25,000  to  $50,000  as  a  great  stock  horse  for  any  community  became 
be  will  make  a  1200-lb.  s tallica  with  great  style  and  beautiful  conformation. 

M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Minneapolis,  Mina. 
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POULTRY  ON  THE  FARM. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  poultry 
raising  on  the  farm  can  be  made  profit¬ 
able.  The  first  and  most  important 
reason  is  that  the  farmer  has  nearly 
all  of  his  own  feed,  thereby  saving 
“that  awful  feed  bill”  necessary  where 
one  has  to  buy  all  of  the  feed  used. 
There  is  much  feed  on  the  farm  that 
can  be  converted  into  eggs  that  would 
otherwise  be  wasted ;  such  can  be 
counted  clear  gain.  Then,  again,  the 
farm  hen  can  go  where  she  pleases 
without  fear  of  trespassing,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  will  pick  up  hun¬ 
dreds  of  insects  that  would  otherwise 
prove  detrimental.  It  is  very  true  that 
biddy  and  her  babies '  may  take  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  the  garden,  but  such 
things  as  lettuce,  radishes,  cucumbers 
and  others  of  like  nature  can  very  easily 
be  fenced  against  the  mother  hens,  and 
the  chicks  will  do  no  harm.  I  let  my 
White  and  Columbian  Wyandotte 
chicks  run  where  they  will  from  the 
time  they  are  hatched  until  put  in  Win¬ 
ter  quarters,  and  the  damage  they  do 
the  garden  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be 
noticeable.  So  much  for  the  farm  hen ; 
now  for  the  kind  of  poultry  usually 
kept  on  the  farm. 

In  riding  through  the  country  one 
will  see  all  kinds  of  poultry  of  all 
sizes,  shapes  and  colors,  and  the  eggs 
laid  are  on  the  same  style — all  sizes 
and  colors.  I  well  remember  when  I 
first  went  into  purebred  poultry.  At 
that  time  there  was  not  a  purebred  hen 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  to  my 
knowledge,  and  when  I  paid  $5  for  a 
sitting  of  White  Wyandotte  eggs  it 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 
The  neighbors  thought  I  was  crazy. 
They  said  I  could  do  nothing  with  them; 
that  they  would  not  stand  our  cold 
Winters,  and  lots  of  other  things  that 
I  have  forgotten,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  it  was  my  turn  to  laugh.  When 
I  began  shipping  fresh  eggs  to  Boston 
and  getting  45  and  48  cents  per  dozen 
for  them  they  began  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  Some  would  come  and  want  to 
exchange  eggs,  and  others  would  want 
to  exchange  roosters,  but,  of  course,  I 
had  no  use  for  their  stock,  and  was 
obliged  to  tell  them  so,  at  the  same  time 
offering  to  sell  them  eggs  or  stock  very 
reasonably.  The  outcome  of  it  was  that 
inside  of  five  years  more  than  half  of 
the  farmers  in  this  section  were  rais¬ 
ing  purebred  poultry,  and  to-day  you 
can  hardly  find  a  flock  of  dunghills 
(as  they  are  now  called)  in  a  day’s 
travel.  To  be  sure,  they  are  not  all 
White  or  Columbian  Wyandottes,  but 
one  will  always  find  the  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  predominating.  It  was  only  about 
five  years  ago  that  I  added  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Wyandottes  to  my  yards,  and  I 
consider  them  fully  equal  to  the  Whites 
in  every  way.  If  you  are  going  to 
keep  poultry,  by  all  means  keep  pure¬ 
bred  stock ;  it  costs  no  more  for  feed, 
they  will  lay  nearly  twice  as  many  eggs 
and  the  eggs  are  uniform  in  size  and 
color;  hence  will  bring  from  six  to 
10  cents  per  dozen  more  on  the  open 
market.  Your  flock  is  all  the  same  size 
and  color;  the  birds  look  nicer;  con¬ 
sequently  you  will  give  them  better 
care.  Result,  a  balance  on  right  side 
of  ledger.  The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  thinks 
the  price  of  standard-bred  poultry  too 
high,  but  first-class  utility  stock  can 
be  bought  from  some  good,  reliable 
breeder  very  reasonably,  and  will  prove 
a  good  investment.  a.  n.  cowell.  . 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RAISING  CALVES  WITH  LITTLE  MILK. 

I  have  two  calves  a  few  weeks  old  that 
I  wish  to  raise  on  as  little  milk  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  I  can  obtain  40  cents  per  gallon 
for  it.  I  understand  I  can  obtain  good  re¬ 
sults  by  feeding  linseed  oil  meal  to  some 
extent  in  place  of  milk  or  with  it.  Can 
you  inform  me  the  method  that  should  be 
used  in  preparing  the  meal  if  it  should  he 
prepared  and  in  what  proportions  as  to 
quantity  of  the  meal  to  he  used?  f.  t.  e. 

Mercedes,  Tex. 

According  to  the  date  of  your  letter 


(February  25),  your  calves  must  now 
(March  27)  be  at  least  six  weeks  old. 
Calves  of  that  age  should  soon  be 
able  to  thrive  fairly  well  without  milk, 
although  we  find  it  difficult  to  make 
them  do  quite  as  well  as  when  plenty 
of  good,  fresh  skim-milk  is  available. 
One  rule  which  always  applies  to  calf 
feeding  is  to  make  all  changes  in  feed 
very  gradual.  Each  day  reduce  the 
amount  of  milk  a  little,  not  more 
than  a  pint,  replacing  it  with  warm 
water  in  order  that  the  calf  may  have 
plenty  of  drink.  Wheat  middlings  and 
oil  meal,  say  four  parts  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter,  make  an  excellent 
ration  for  young  calves.  Feed  dry, 
starting  with  a  very  small  handful  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pail  just  as  the 
calf  has  finished  drinking,  increasing, 
the  amount  daily  until  a  pint  or  more 
is  given.  Watch  the  condition  of  the 
bowels  at  all  times,  and  if  there  is  a 
tendency  to  scour  reduce  the  amount 
of  meal.  As  the  calves  become  older 
bran  or  ground  oats  may  be  substituted 
for  the  middlings.  A  little  bright  hay, 
preferably  clover  or  Alfalfa,  should  be 
within  reach.  Some  of  the  advertised 
calf  meals  are  said  to  give  good  sat¬ 
isfaction.  They  are  rather  expensive, 
compared  with  other  feeds;  but  where 
only  one  or  two  calves  are  being  raised, 
it  might  be  less  trouble  to  use  a  pre¬ 
pared  food  than  to  make  up  a  home 
mixture.  c.  s.  m. 


“ MOLLIE  OF  EDGEWOOD  167956.” 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about 
this  cow  that  we  feel  like  printing  her 


MOLLIE  OF  EDGEWOOD.  FlG.  153. 


picture — which  is  done  at  Fig.  153.  This 
famous  Jersey  cow  gave  in  one  year 
14,036.5  pounds  of  milk,  testing  705.99 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  A  reporter  got 
it  mixed  and  reported  quarts  instead 
of  pounds,  but  even  with  the  corrections 
made  Mollie  is  a  wonderful  cow. 

Crimson  Clover  in  New  Hampshire. 

F.  M.  IT.,  Wilton,  N.  IT. — Will  ■  Crimson 
clover  grow  here  in  Hillsborough  County? 
Can  it  he  seeded  in  the  Spring  on  medium 
light  soil  that  has  been  under  cultivation 
three  years,  and  then  be  plowed  under  in 
August  to  be  seeded  down  for  hay?  At 
what  time  should  it  be  seeded  for  the  best 
results?  Can  it  be  seeded  with  Cow-horn 
turnips  in  corn?  Will  cow  peas  grow  here? 
I  was  planning  to  plant  cow  peas  in  the 
Spring,  cut  a  crop  for  hay,  turn  under 
and  plant  Winter  rye,  cut  a  crop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  and  plant  cow  peas  again 
and  enrich  the  soil  in  that  way. 

Ans. — Our  information  is  that  both 
Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  are  too 
uncertain  for  New  Hampshire.  There 
maybe  some  places  where  they  do  fairly 
well,  but  we  think  Hartford,  Conn., 
about  the  northern  limit  for  them.  The 
season  is  too  short  in  New  Hampshire. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a  mistake  to  sow 
Crimson  clover  in  Spring.  This  is  a 
cool  weather  plant.  To  improve  your 
land  why  not  sow  oats  and  peas  early 
this  Spring  and  add  eight  pounds  Red 
clover  ancj  five  pounds  Alsike  clover 
per  acre?  Cut  the  oats  and  peas  early 
for  hay  and  let  the  clover  grow.  Cut 
one  crop  of  the  clover  next  year  and 
plow  the  second  crop  under  for  grass, 
seeding. 


ISNOmpilEFl 

ptc  ah  Separator 


SKIMS  THE  CLOSEST. 

Because  the  patented  double 
opposed  disc  bowl  is  twice  as 
effective  as  any  single  series 
disc  bowl. 

TURNS  THE  EASIEST. 

Because  it  has  only  three  gear 
wheels  —  finest  anti-friction 
bearings — lightest  all  solid  steel 
bowl  made. 

CLEANS  THE  QUICKEST. 

Because  it  has  the  only  self 
emptying  and  self  cleaning 
bowl.  Centrifugal  force,  and 
a  minute  or  two  of  your  time 
cleans  it. 

LASTS  THE  LONGEST. 

Because  the  bearings  are  phos¬ 
phor  bronze  and  double  length 

— that  means  double  wear  — 
finest  cut  gearing — every  part 
twice  as  strong  as  necessary. 
WORTH  THE  MOST. 

Because  it  gets  the  most  cream 
in  the  best  condition  and  does 
it  easier. 

PRICE  THE  LEAST. 

Because  sold  by  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  the  world’s  greatest 
price  makers  who  make  each  of 
your  dollars  do  the  work  of  two. 

PAYS  THE  BEST. 

Because  it  gets  a  little  more 
cream  each  day,  runs  a  little 
easier  and  lasts  a  little  longer 
than  any  other  separator  that 
money  can  buy. 

60  days'  trial.  20  years'  guarantee. 
Money  and  freight  charges  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Write  today  for  free  copy  of 

the  Economy  Chief  Dairy  Guide 
that  tells  you  all. 
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‘SaveThe;Horse,’SpavinCure. 
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CALF  SCOURS 


FIREMEN’S  FUND  INSURANCE  CO., 

D.  W.  KILPATRICK,  Residont  Agent. 

Cripple  Crook,  Colo.,  Nov.  25,  1903. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  $15.  for  which  please  send  mo  by  express  as  soon 
as  possible  3  bottles  ol  “Save-the-Horse".  Since  Iusediton 
my  own  horse  for  a  case  of  thoroughpin  the  people  come  to  mo 
Bow  to  get  it  for  them.  D.  W.  KILPATRICK. 

Oakland  City,  Ind. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  “Save-the-Horse"  on  a  case 
of  bog  spavin  of  long  standing  on  which  my  man  used  a  great 
many  cures  Finally  a  friend  of  mine  induced  me  to  try 
“Savo-tlio-Horse."  We  had  blistered  and  rubbed  and  finally 
succeeded  in  laming  the  mare,  but  after  commencing  the  use 
of  “Savo-tho-Horso  she  was  not  lame  any  more,  and  worked 
her  ail  the  time.  It  disappeared  entirely  and  has  been  gone 
for  at  least  six  months.  Cannot  speak  too  highly  of  “Save- 
the-Horse."  Yours,  J.  W.  McGOWAN. 

Collingswood,  N.  J.— The  “Save-the-Horse’’  I  bought  com¬ 
pletely  cured  the  bona  spavin  and  splint.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  result  as  1  was  very  much  discouraged  before 
trying  your  treatment.  JOHN  LINGO.  / 

f  A  A  a  bottle  with  signed  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
I  •  "V  for  copy, booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
Strainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Sparta, 
TIioroug!ipln,Itingbone(exceptlow),Carb,  Splint,  Capped 
Bfoek, wind Jiufr, Shoe  Rail, Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  i  Express 
Paid. Troy  Chemical  Co.  24  Commercial  Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Cured  at  once  I  J  I  No  failures, 

by  the  use  of  UlUl  will  Send  for  di¬ 
rections. 

Caledonia  Chemical  Co.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


;  Sure 
and 
Workthe 
Horse 


HE  CAN  WORK 
EVERYDAY 


If  you  useBickmore’sGall  Cure  yourteama 
can  work  right  along  and  be  cured  of  Saddle 
and  Harness  Galls, Chafes,  Rope  Burns,  Cuts, 
Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  while  in  har¬ 
ness.  The  more  work  the  quicker  the  cure. 

BICKItiGRE’S  GALL  CURE 

Is  the  standard  Remedy  for  all  these  and 
similar  troubles.  Is  excellent  for  Mange  and 
Sore  Teats  in  cows.  Above  trade  mark  is  on 
every  box  of  Genuine  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure. 
For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  it  fails.  Sample  Free  and  Horse  Book 
if  you’ll  send  6e  for  packing  and  postage. 

•  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  912,  Old  Town,  Maine. 

VS  . . .  I  I . . . .  Ml. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE !! 

SAFE 
CERTAIN’ 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  P* 

Moon  Blindness  cured 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

SI  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
1  price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  book  lot. 


“YISIO” 

Wonderful 
Discovery 

DISEASES  of  the  EYE 
successfully  treated  with 
this  NEW  REMEDY. 

AN  ABSOLUTE  CURE 

for  Moon  Blindness,  (Ophthalmia),  Con¬ 
junctivitis  and  Cataract,  Shying  horses 
all  suffer  from  diseased  eyes.  A  trial  will 
convince  any  horse  owner  that  tills  remedy  abso¬ 
lutely  cures  defects  of  the  eye,  irrespective  of  the 
length  of  time  the  animal  lias  been  afflicted.  No 
matter  liow  many  doctors  have  tried  and  failed,  use 
“ V18IO, ”  use  it  under  our  GUARANTEE;  your 
money  refunded  if  under  directions  it 
does  not  effect  a  cure*  “YOU  PAY  FOB 
KKSULTS  ONLY.”  *2.00  per  bottle, 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Visio  Remedy  fiss’n.,  1938  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Shoe  Boils,  Capped 
Hock,  Bursitis 

are  hard  to  cure,  yet 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blem¬ 
ish;  Docs  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  (  urea  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
be  worked,  $2.00  per  bottle.dolivered.Book  6  D  free. 
!  ABSOltBINE,  JR.,  (mankind,  $1.00  bottle.) 
For  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores.  Swellings,  Goitre, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 

W.  F.  Y9UNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


S  SPAVIN  CURE- 


(Never  failing  cure  for  Spavin, 
Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone,  all 
i Lameness.  Also  a  great  faul¬ 
tily  liniment.  31  a  Itottlc;  6 
[for  S5.  Ask  druggists. 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse”  free 
at  drug  stores  or  address 
Dr.  11.  J.  KENDALL  COR l’AN Y 
Kuoshurg  Falls,  YU 


DE1IH  TB  HEAVES!  SEEK 

TEMPER  Cure,  a  Veterinary 
Remedy  for  Wind,  Throat  uud 
Stomach  Troubles.  It  acts  on 
the  Respirative  and  Digestive 
Organs,  their  Nerve  Supply  and  ou 
the  Blood. 

&  25  years  in  successful  use  proves 

_  =-  its  worth  for  Heaves,  Coughs,  Indigestion, 

Epizootics.  $1.00  per  can,  at  dealers,  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

Send  for  booklet,  valuable  information,  andstrong  endorsements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


/ 


rCow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  more 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  induce  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Bouden  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanch¬ 
ions  double  the  light  and  air  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation— a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Bouden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
fiat  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate— easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  can’v  he  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  C0.(  6Q1;Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 
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A  BATCH  OF  BALANCED  RATIONS. 

I  have  lately  purchased  a  rundown  farm. 
The  barn  was  full  of  very  late-cut  hay  full 
of  weeds.  I  have  purchased  a  carload  of 
two  and  three-year-old  heifers  due  to 
freshen  in  Spring  and  Summer.  What  kind 
of  grain  and  how  much  should  I  feed? 

Warren,  Mass.  c.  a.  s. 

If  you  are  feeding  the  late-cut  hay 
to  your  heifers  they  are  probably  in 
poor  condition.  If  you  could  get  some 
ground  oats  at  a  reasonable  price  it 
would  be  the  best  feed  you  could  give 
them.  Feed  from  two  to  four  pounds 
a  day,  according  to  the  condition  of 
each  heifer.  Of  course  feed  the  greater 
amount  of  grain  to  the  poorer  animals. 
If  ground  oats  are  too  expensive  to 
use  for  this  purpose  I  would  feed  a 
mixture  composed  of  four  parts  wheat 
bran,  four  parts  wheat  middlings  and 
one  part  cornmeal  by  weight.  Feed 
about  the  same  amount  that  you  would 
•of  the  ground  oats,  the  object  being, 
not  to  fatten  the  animals,  but  to  start 
them  gaining  so  that  they  will  be  in  a 
thriving  condition  at  the  time  of  calv¬ 
ing. 

On  the  basis  of  clover  hay  (no  roughage 
else,  no  silage,  no  roots)  what  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  ration  for  a  1, 000-pound  Jer¬ 
sey,  stable  fed?  Kindly  suggest  a  second 
ration,  including  molasses.  Would  a  six 
square  foot  muslin-filled  ventilating  open¬ 
ing,  directly  over  the  manger  be  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  at  side  or  rear.  Stable  is 
small.  s.  H.  s. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  a  ration  with  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1 :5.5,  which  will  suit  your 
purpose  very  well  under  the  existing 
conditions.  The  addition  of  the  mo¬ 
lasses  to  this  ration  increases  both  its 
digestibility  and  palatability.  If  you 
wish  to  use  this  ration  without  the 
molasses  you  should  add  at  least  a 
pound  of  linseed  meal  to  aid  digestion. 


as 

you  have  no 

succulent 

feeds 

l 

Dry 

Pro- 

Carb. 

matter. 

tein. 

and  Fat. 

18 

lbs.  clover  bay 

.  .15.246 

1.3284 

7.5996 

4 

lbs.  liominy.... 

.  .  3.556 

.3372 

3.0756 

4 

lbs.  Ajax  flakes 

. .  3.68 

.924 

2.6108 

2 

lbs.  molasses. . 

. .  1.617 

.064 

1.396 

24.099 

2,653 

14.682 

Nutritive  ratio,  1  :5.5. 


A  muslin  covered  ventilator  can  be 
placed  in  the  ceiling  over  the  mangers 
as  well  as  any  other  place.  The  only 
objection  to  a  horizontal  ventilator  is 
its  liability  of  becoming  covered  with 
dust  and  dirt,  which  prevent  the  free 
diffusion  of  the  air  through  it. 

What  will  be  the  best  ration  for  a  good 
grade  Jersey  cow  six  years  old,  weighing 
about  800  pounds,  fresh  January  10,  1909, 
using  the  following  materials  at  the  prices 
named:  Chopped  corn,  $1.50  per  100  lbs.; 
sliip  stuff,  $1.50;  bran,  $1.40;  clover  hay, 
$18  per  ton.  The  above  named  cow  is  now 
giving  14  quarts  per  day.  The  cream 
from  12  quarts  produces  two  pounds  of 
good  butter  worth  30  cents  per  pound. 
Whole  milk  is  selling  at  30  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon,  skim-milk  and  butter,  15  cents.  Would 
it  pay  to  buy  cotton-seed  meal  at  $35  per 
ton?  1  have  no  pasture  and  will  probably 
have  none.  What  would  pay  best  to  plant 
both  for  green  feed  and  also  to  cut  for 
hay?  Eoth  stock  peas  and  sorghum  yield 
very  well  here.  Corn  is  usually  light. 

Herrin,  Ill.  c.  j.  w. 

A  good  ration  for  the  cow  you  men¬ 
tioned  would  be  IS  pounds  of  clover 
hay,'  two  pounds  chopped  corn,  1J-2 
pound  cotton-seed  meal,  two  pounds 
wheat  bran  and  three  pounds  ship  stuff. 
It  will  certainly  pay  you  to  buy  cot- 
ton-seed  meal  at  $35  per  ton.  It  is 
the  cheapest  protein  feed  you  can  get 
unless  you  are  situated  where  you  can 
grow  Alfalfa.  I  prefer  a  crop  of 
oats  or  millet  for  feeding  green.  Either 
of  these  makes  good  hay  also  when 
cut  before  they  are  ripe.  They  can 
be  sown  any  time  before  July.  Your 
local  conditions,  however,  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  suited  for  some  other  crop. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Miss  (Jushington  (entering  street 
car)  :  “Oh,  don’t  get  up.  Please  keep 
your  seat — please  do.”  Mr.  Manhattan: 
“Really,  I’d  like  to  oblige  you,  madam, 
but  I  want  to  get  out  at  this  corner.” 
—Judge. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Rebates  from  Highway  Tax. 

What  is  the  law  as  to  rebates  from  the 
highway  tax  when  wide-tired  wagons  are 
used?  p.  h.  M. 

New  York, 

The  laws  of  1893,  chapter  468,  provide 
that  when  a  taxpayer  swears  he  uses  only 
wagons  having  tires  three  inches  or  more 
wide  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  one- 
half,  but  not  to  exceed  $4.  You  will  have 
to  submit  an  affidavit  setting  forth  that  all 
of  your  heavy  wagons  have  tires  at  least 
three  inches  wide.  Rebates  are  also  al¬ 
lowed  for  a  watering  trough,  and  for  main¬ 
taining  a  street  lamp.  The  town  officials 
will  not  help  you  to  secure  rebates,  so  you 
will  have  to  have  your  papers  correct. 

Settlement  of  Bachelor’s  Estate. 

Can  a  bachelor  leave  his  property  in 
such  a  way  that  the  State  cannot  collect 
a  large  fee  in  settling  the  estate?  it.  s. 

There  is  a  small  per  cent  collected  out 
of  the  estates  of  the  dead,  but  this  is  not 
sufficiently  heavy  to  seek  to  avoid  it.  “It 
is  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry.”  But  a 
person  may  prevent  this  small  tax  by  being 
his  own  executor,  disposing  of  his  property 
while  he  is.  alive.  He  may  place  it  in 
trust  for  anyone  he  wishes.  He  may  execute 
deeds,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  party  to  be  kept  till  his  death. 

Employing  Surveyor. 

I  question  the  accuracy  of  the  county 
surveyor.  May  I  employ  an  unofficial  sur¬ 
veyor  to  do  the  work  for  me?  B.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  engage  any  sur¬ 
veyor  you  wish  and  to  rely  on  his  work. 
What,  you  wish  are  the  lines  described  in 
the  deeds,  not  what  the  official  may  report 
to  you.  If  you  engage  the  county  surveyor 
and  his  work  is  not  correct  you  may  re¬ 
cover  in  damages  from  him.  The  spirit  of 
this  law  is  to  protect  the  owner,  not  to 
insure  a  monopoly  for  the  official. 

Selling  Manure ;  Fertilizer  Law. 

1.  Has  a  farm  tenant  a  right  to  sell 
stable  manure  made  from  crops  produced 
on  the  farm?  2.  Does  the  law  require  that 
bags  of  fertilizer  show  the  analysis? 

Maryland.  j.  b.  h. 

1.  It  is  a  long  established  rule  that 
manure  is  real  property,  and  passes  with 
the  deed  to  the  purchaser,  when  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  forage  or  crops  grown  on  the 
farm  it  must  remain  on  the  farm  and  can¬ 
not  be  sold.  “Good  husbandry  is  good  law.” 
2.  Each  package  of  fertilizer  must  state  the 
analysis  clearly.  The  manufacturers  and 
dealers  must  secure  a  license  after  comply¬ 
ing  with  all  the  State  requirements.  Your 
laws  have  safeguarded  the  purchaser  by 
severe  penalties  for  the  sale  of  fraudulent 
fertilizer. 

Property  with  Lost  Records. 

I  own  property  in  San  Francisco,  the 
records  of  which  were  destroyed  in  the 
earthquake  of  1906.  What  steps  should  I 
take  to  protect  my  title  and  to  mark  my 
property?  h.  h. 

New  York. 

The  laws  of  California  govern  real  prop¬ 
erty  located  there.  Several  special  laws 
were  enacted  in  that  State  providing  for 
securing  of  the  record.  You  will  have  to 
send  affidavits  to  the  recorder  setting  forth 
what  you  owned,  location  and  description, 
also  erect  a  fence  about  the  lot.  We  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  authorize  a  local  agent,  to  look 
after  the  matter  for  you. 

A  Boundary  Dispute. 

To  settle  a  dispute  as  to  boundary  line 
my  neighbor  and  myself  have  agreed  to 
build  a  division  fence  straight  between  two 
points.  Now  my  neighbor  is  cutting  off  the 
timber  on  the  land  which  will  be  on  my 
side  of  the  new  fence.  Can  I  claim  the 
timber  before  my  fence  encloses  it? 

New  York.  s.  i„  n. 

If  the  timber  is  valuable  you  should  have 
the  line  surveyed  and  follow  that  as  a 
boundary.  The  survey  and  accurate  fence 
will  be  of  use  in  case  of  disputes  here¬ 
after.  You  will  then  know  what  is  your 
land,  and  you  can  recover  for  trespass  by 
anyone  cutting  your  trees.  We  think  that 
you  should  know  your  boundary,  which  you 
can  indicate  by  marks  on  the  trees.  The 
location  of  the  fence  is  no  proof  of  owner¬ 
ship.  Forbid  him  from  cutting  or  from 
removing  any  timber.  If  he  will  not  join 
you  in  getting  a  survey  you  may  call  in  the 
fence  viewers  to  adjust  the  trouble,  and 
tax  him  with  half  of  the  cost. 

Liability  for  Taxes. 

A  tenant  leases  a  farm,  with  no  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  taxes.  The  landlord  wishes  the 
tenant  to  pay  them.  Who  is  liable? 

Pennsylvania.  a.  v. 

The  owner  is  always  liable  for  the*  taxes, 
and  cannot  charge  them  to  the  tenant  in 
the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  that  effect. 
The  tenant  may  pay  the  taxes  to  prevent  a 
sale  of  (he  place,  and  deduct  the  amount 
from  his  rent,  as  taxes  must  be  paid  in 
order  to  have  possession.  The  tenant 
should  agree  with  the  owner  as  to  the  liabil¬ 
ity  for  taxes  before  he  pays  them. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  16. 
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Tell  How - 
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You  can  get 
•  them  and  a 
£.  16-page  illustrated 
*^&*^*^  farm  paper  free 

Don  V  miss 


l 'this  chance ^ 


IF  interested  in  farming,  get  our  farm  paper. 

You  can  have  it  one  year  absolutely  FREE. 
This  paper  will  give  you  some  new  ideas. 
No  other  paper  like  it.  We  will  also  send  you 
three  mighty  nice  booklets  which  show  all  kinds 
of  plows  at  work  in  the  field.  There  are 
plows  from  many  foreign  lands,  also  pictures 
of  modern  walking  plows,  sulkies,  gangs  and 
immense  steam  plows  that  turn  forty  acres  a 
day.  Get  poste 

Hired  Help  Costs  Big  Money 

™Your  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help 
expensive.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
big  money— use  implements  that  cut  down 
the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t  it  true  that 
when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it  is 
nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Wherever  strain 
comes  on  a  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  there  you 
will  find  steel— tool  steel.  Take  any  plow  that 
has  had  hard  work  for  five  years,  put  it  along 
side  of  a  JOHN  DEERE  which  has  been  in 
service  that  long— and  see  the  difference, 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor 
material.  You  can  see  the  wear  and  the 
defects.  The  JOHN  DEERE  will  be  solid, 
staunch  and  ready  for  the  hardest  job.  Then 
you  begin  to  know  that  quality  counts. 

There  is  comfort  and  profit  in  having  good 
plows.  You  can  take  pride  in  owning  a 
JOHN  DEERE — the  standard  plow  of 
the  world  for  two  generations. 

it 
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fe  will  send  you  the  farm  paper  and^^fc 
rthe  three  booklets  free.  All  you  have  to^P* 
rdo  is  to  write  us  a  postal  card  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  29. 

Mention  the  number  of  the  package  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL 


Let  this 

Free 


tell  you 
how  to 
double^  your 
Potato  Money 


You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  howto 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
Just  say  on  a  postal, ‘‘Send  me  your  potato  book.” 


POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 
Box  525, Traverse  City,  Mich. 


ANSWER 

This  Ad  and  Get  My  Big  FREE  Book  and  Save  $50 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  In 
the  world— My  price  has  made  1 1 — Savo dealer. Jobber 
and  catalog  house  protit.  No  such  prloe  a*  I  muko 
on  this  high  grade  spreader  has  ever  been  made 
before  In  ail  manure  spreader  history.  Here's  the 
secret  and  reason :  I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  guantlty  and  pay  the  freight  right  to 
your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual  material, 
labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enormous 
quantity  on  a 


GALLOWAY 

Get  my  bran  now  proposition  with  proof— lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  first  cluss  spreader,  with  my 
agreement  to  pay  you  back  your  money  after  you 
try  it  12  months  If  It’s  not  a  paying  Investment. 

How’s  that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not  have 
best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer. 

20.000  farmers  have  stamped  their  O.  K.  on  it. 

They  all  tried  It  30  days  free  Just  like  I  ask  von 
to  try  it— 30  DAYS  FREE.  Five  Sizes— Including 
New  Complete  Steel  Cear  Spreader—  70-bu.  Size. 


Drop  me  a  postal,  and  say— “Calloway,  send  ttjs 
your  new  proposition  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prlcos  direct  from  your  factory 

Nobody  can  beat  it.  — —  Freight 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  .-.TXL  Prepaid 


Road  Wagon  Runabout 


Top  Buggy 


Surrey 


COMPLETE 

i  $  onsroo 


[  SEARS 

\  MOTOR--; 
\3UGGHB 


Save  Time  and 
Freight  Charges 


TAKE  YOUR 
PEN  IN  HAND 


and  write  for  any  or  all  of 
these  interesting  free  books: 

Our  latest  Vehicle  Catalogue,  describing  and  illustrating 
more  than  80  styles  of  the  host  buggies  and  vehicles  ever 
offered  at  prices  $20.00  to  $35.00  lower  than  tlieir  equal  can  be 
purchased  elsewhere. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Farm  Wagons,  Trucks  anil  Business 
Wagons,  illustrating  and  describing  fifty  styles  in  the  best, 
most  practical,  most  durable  wagons,  greatest  value  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  anywhere. 

Our  Sears  Motor  Buggy,  complete  and  ready  to  run,  for 
$395.00— all  you  ueed  is  gasoline.  The  best,  simplest  and 
most  practical  motor  buggy.  For  $395.00  we  ship  the  Sears 


as  wo  ship  buggies  direct 
to  you  from  warehouses  in 
Ka-  oas City,  Mo.; Wichita, 
Kan.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Fargo,  N.  D.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Pittsburg,  Penn.; 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  Evansville,  lod. 

Our  new  Vehicle  Cata« 
Iogue  explains  all  about 
our  latest  warehouse 
proposition. 


Ask  for  Catalogue  No. 
534C.  Tell  us  whether  you 


SEARS, ROEBUCKS,;.': 


are  interested  in  Buggies, 
Farm  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles 
or  Motor  Buggies. 
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CORN  AND  SUNFLOWERS  FOR  SILAGE. 

After  a  couple  of  months'  rumination 
of  the  article  by  Mr.  Morse  on  “That 
Awful  Grain  Bill,”  I  will  venture  to 
give  my  solution  of  the  feed  problem. 
Mr.  Morse  mentioned  the  growing  of 
peas  and  oats  sown  together,  a  com¬ 
bination  which  I  value  highly,  and 
which  I  have  grown  more  or  less  for 
10  years.  I  have  never  thought  I 

could  afford  to  thrash  the  grain  from 
this  crop,  however,  but  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  more  profitable  for  me,  at  least, 
to  cut  when  peas  are  at  about  the 
cooking  stage,  and  oats  in  the  “milk,” 
and  cure  for  hay.  Properly  cured, 

this  makes  a  forage  hard  to  beat  as 

an  adjunct  to  silage  made  from  well- 

eared  corn,  and  I  have  materially  re¬ 
duced  my  grain  bills  since  adopting  the 
plan  of  filling  my  silo  with  mature  corn 
and  sunflowers,  cutting  my  grass  crop 
as  early  as  possible,  and  putting  up 
each  year  several  acres  of  pea  and  oat 
hay. 

T  like  to  sow  the  peas  on  the  rough 
plow  furrows  and  work  in  well  with 
disk  or  Cutaway  ;  then  wait  a  week  and 
sow  oats,  and  comb  down  smooth  with 
smoothing  harrow.  The  books  say  that 
peas  and  oats  at  the  proper  stage  for 
cutting  green,  contain  more  digestible 
matter  than  the  whole  crop  will  when 
mature.  Of  course,  the  straw  is.  not 
always  fed  when  the  crop  is  allowed 
to  ripen,  hut  I  dislike  to  use  so  much 
straw  for  bedding  when  sawdust  and 
shavings  are  so  cheap  and  so  satis¬ 
factory.  Another  point  in  favor  of 
cutting  peas  and  oats  green  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  grass  and  clover,  sown  with 
the  grain,  which  suffer  so  from  lack  of 
moisture  when  the  crop  is  allowed  to 
mature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smother¬ 
ing  of  the  young  grass  in  case  the 
ripening  oats  should  lodge  badly, 
they  usually  do. 

Some  one  may  wonder  why  I  grow 


sunflowers  with  my  silage  corn.  I  have 
written  to  or  talked  with  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  two  or  three  of  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  experiment  stations,  and  they  all 
agree  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  com¬ 


bination,  and  that  one  would  better 
stick  to  corn.  Still  it  is  not  altogether 
as  bullheadedness  which  makes  me  have 
faith  in  sunflowers,  as  I  will  try  to 
show.  In  the  first  place,  cows  like 


the  mixture.  I  have  repeatedly  given 
cows  a  bundle  of  green  corn  and  sun¬ 
flowers  and  seen  them  eat  the  sun¬ 
flower  heads  and  leaves  before  in¬ 
vestigating  the  corn  ears.  Also,  I  con¬ 


sider  two  kinds  of  feed  always  better 
than  one.  If  I  were  to  feed  a  cow 
nothing  but  straw  I  would  prefer  oat 
straw  and  barley  straw  to  either  oat  or 
barley  straw.  Probably  the  stalks  of 
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the  sunflowers  have  not  much  feeding 
value,  but  fed  in  silage  they  are  eaten 
clean,  and  it  would  not  pay  to  grow 
sunflowers  separate  and  simply  put  the 
heads  in  silo,  as  has  been  recommended. 
Labor  is  too  scarce  and  high.  Then, 
too,  with  less  cost  for  seed  I  can  get 
a  heavier  yield  of  forage  from  the 
mixed  corn  and  sunflowers  than  from 
corn  alone,  especially  in  an  unfavor¬ 
able  year,  and  growing  my  silage  corn 
as  I  do,  on  my  poorest  land — usually 
a  run-out  pasture  which  I  wish  to  bring 
under  cultivation.  I  have  never  made 
as  much  actual  profit  from  any  other 
scheme  for  feeding  as  from  this :  One 
bushel  silage,  30  to  40  pounds,  six  or 
eight  pounds  pea  and  oat  hay,  and  what 
, early-cut,  well-cured  mixed  hay  the 
cows  will  eat  without  waste,  and  one 
to  2x/2  pounds  cotton-seed  meal  placed 
on  silage.  Water,  salt,  pure  air,  brush 
and  dry  sawdust  ad  libitum.  Fig. 
154  shows  a  field  of  corn  and  sun¬ 
flowers.  L.  C.  LITCHFIELD. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 


Tobacco  Stems  for  Bedding. 

E.  P.  B.,  Binyhamton,  K.  Y. — Our 
weather  is  too  warm  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  I  am  afraid  we  will  pay  for  it  later 
on.  We  have  had  but  little  snow  this 
Winter  and  prospects  are  that  the  hay 
crop  will  be  short  the  coining  season.  We 
are  hauling  tobacco  stems  from  Bingham¬ 
ton  for  bedding  to  use  under  our  young 
cattle.  Pay  $4  per  ton  at  factory ;  will 
apply  the  manure  to  potato  ground. 

Ans. — That  is  profitable  work.  To¬ 
bacco  stems  are  worth  four  to  five 
times  as  much  as  ordinary  manure.  As 
absorbents  in  the  barn  they  are  very 
useful.  If  you  could  run  them  through 
a  cutter  before  bedding  they  would  be 
better.  _ 

“Mamma,  may  I  play  with  Johnnie 
Cross?”  “No,  George.  He’s  a  bad  boy. 
Let  him  play  with  the  other  had  boys.” 
“Well,  that’s  all  right,  mamma.  His 
mother  says  I’m  the  worst  boy  on  the 
street.” — Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


CORN  AND  SUNFLOWERS  FOR  SILAGE  CROP.  Fig.  154. 
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OU  like  to  know  that 
your  cream  separator 
is  so  simple  and  finely  made 
that,  if  necessary,  you  can  order 
any  part  and  be  sure  it  will  fit 
perfectly. 

We  insist  upon  exactness  for  every  part  of 


Mixed  The  Parts 
Ran  Perfectly 


Et'dery  part  that  boent 
into  them  boas  fished, 
at  random ,  out  of  that 
mijeed-up  pile.  Justonechance 
in  twenty*  that  any  piece  was  put 
back  into  the  machine  from  which 
it  had  been  taken. 


every  Sharpies  Tubular  cream  separator. 

Constant  tests  keep  the  making  of  Tubular 
parts  perfect.  One  test,  recently  made,  was 
both  unusual  and  positive  proof  of  Tubular 


exactness. 

•  _  •  • 

We  took  twenty  Tubular  Cream  Separators, 

at  random, 
from  our  im¬ 


mense  ware- 
rooms.  They 


were  already  boxed  for  shipment.  We  had 
those  twenty  cases  opened.  We  had  those 
twenty  Tubulars  taken  entirely  apart.  Every 
part  was  taken  from  the  frames  and  separated 
into  single  pieces,  down  to  the'  smallest  screw 
and  spring.  All  the 
separate  un  - 
marked  pieces , 
from  those  t twenty 
T  u  hu  l  ars ,  boere 
mijxrea  together  in  a 
single  heap.  Then  we 
had  those  twenty  Tubu¬ 
lars  put  together  again. 


The  supply  can  is  set  low  and  on  the  side  of  Sharpies  Separa¬ 
tors.  It  is  easy  to  fill,  always  steady,  and  need  not  be  lifted  off  to 
remove  either  the  milk  and  cream  covers  or  the  bowl  from  the 
machine.  The  supply  cans  on  all  other  separators  are  directly  over 
the  bowls  and  must  be  lifted  off  before  bowls  can  be  removed  from 
such  machines,  which  is  doubly  unhandy  if  the  can  is  full. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 


Toronto,  Can. 
Winnipeg,  Can. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Tubular  sales  for  1908  were  way  ahead  of 
1907 — out  of  sight  of  most,  if  not  all,  competitors 

combined.  The  plumb 
bob,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  on  our  1909  Tu¬ 
bular  ‘'A”will  make  1909 
better  yet.  Write  for 
catalog  No.  153,  fully 
describing  the  finest 
©ream  separator  money 
can  buy. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Sen  Francisco,  Cal. 


Then  we  sent  those  twenty  Tubulars  to  our  big 
testing  room,  where  every  Tubular  is  given  an 
actual  running  test,  and  had  e'dery  one  of  the 

tbventy  tested.  E'Very  one  of  them  ran 
perfectly  showing  that  every  part  was  perfect 
and  interchangeable. 

Tubular 
perfection,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  su¬ 
periority  have 
made  Tubulars  so  popular,  all  over  the  world,  that 
the  Tubular  factory  is  the  largest  and  finest  separa¬ 
tor  works  in  the  world.  We  also  have  branch 
factories  in  Canada  and  Germany. 


1900. 
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FAIR  TREATMENT  FOR  GEESE. 

Those  who  are  thinking  of  rearing 
geese  should  keep  well  in  mind  the 
things  that  are  necessary  to  make  them 
profitable.  The  two  most  essential 
things  arc  proper  breeding  stock  and 
their  care.  Many  suppose  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  an  old  goose  or 
two,  and  a  gander.  These  are  allowed  to 
rOam  where  they  please,  can  lay  their 
eggs  where  they  please,  can  hatch 
them  where  they  please,  can  let  them 
forage  for  their  living  and  by  Thanks¬ 
giving  go  out  and  drive  un  a  fine  flock 
of  geese.  These  are  usually  termed  all 
profit.  Some  say  they  have  destroyed 
more  crops  than  they  are  worth.  It  is 
hut  natural  that  they  would  destroy 
It  is  human  nature,  if  on  a  starvation 
diet,  to  make  some  kind  of  a  raid  upon 
food.  So  we  say  geese  are  the  most  human 
of  any  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Geese, 
certainly,  will  not  be  found  profitable 
under  such  conditions.  Keep  the  breed¬ 
ing  geese  right.  Hatch  and  rear  the 
young  as  they  should  be  and  to  your 
great  astonishment  you  will  be  blessed 
with  young  geese  that  at  eight  weeks 
old  will  be  full-fledged  geese,  ready  to 
be  plucked  of  their  feathers  and  have 
from  their  carcass  a  most  toothsome 
article  of  diet. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  them  roam  at 
their  will.  Provide  no  feed,  as  did  the 
novelist-farmer,  and  your  reward  will 
be  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  a  nice  plump  goose, 
you  will  have  a  scrawny,  bony  carcass, 
utterly  unfit  for  domestic  purposes. 
It  is  true  you  may  keep  them  until 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  market  and 
fatten  them,  but  no  one  can  ever  have 
any  hopes  of  having  the  result  that  is 
possible  if  they  but  properly  care  for 
the  young.  To  show  the  folly  of  try¬ 
ing  to  rear  geese  without  food  I  submit 
the  following  dialogue  between  the 
novelist-farmer  and  a  friend :  “What 
do  you  suppose  is  the  matter  with 
those  goslings?”  “Well,  I  dunno,”  said 
the  friend.  “What  do  you  feed  them?” 
“Feed  them !”  exclaimed  the  novelist- 
farmer.  “Why,  I  don't  feed  them  any¬ 
thing.”  “Then  how’d  you  s'pose  they 
was  a-going  to  live?”  “I  presumed,” 
replied  the  literary  person,  “that  the 
old  mother  goose  had  milk  enough  for 
them  now.”  Breeding  geese  do  not 
want  to  be  kept  fat.  Corn  fodder  and 
plenty  of  vegetables  are  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  A  fat  goose  has  but  one  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  is  the  boiling  pot.  None 
can  hope  to  rear  healthy  young  from 
fat  breeding  stock.  Try  rearing  geese 
for  profit.  Do  not  try  the  novelist’s 
plan.  Bitter  disappointment  will  stare 
you  in  the  face  if  you  do.  You  cannot 
have  any  hopes  of  rearing  profitable 
geese.  Instead,  do  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  properly  care  for  them.  Feed 
them  to  the  limit  and  very  profitable 
results  will  be  your  reward. 

Indiana.  J.  bert  mcconnell. 


Cooling  Tank  for  Milk. 

I  am  shipping  three  cans  of  milk  daily  to 
the  city.  It  takes  about  two  hours  to 
reacli  retailer  after  leaving  my  place.  My 
water  supply  is  a  driven  well,  115  feet 
deep,  from  which  I  pump  water  with  gaso¬ 
line  engine  to  an  8x10  tank  on  a  30-foot 
tower.  I  usually  store  ice  but  so  far  no 
ice  has  been  harvested  here  this  Winter 
and  chances  for  getting  any  this  Winter 
are  very  small.  Would  you  build  house 
of  concrete,  double  walls,  an  air  space 
between?  Walls,  how  thick?  Would  you 
arrange  so  water  could  be  pumped  direct 
into  cooling  tank  when  occasion  required? 

New  Jersey.  w.  c.  v. 

You  could  construct  a  suitable  milk 
house  of  concrete  by  building  two  five- 
inch  walls  with  a  three-inch  air  space 
between.  It  would  be  necessary  to  tie 
the  walls  together  about  every  two  feet 
each  way  with  half-inch  iron  rods.  You 
could  do  this  very  easily  by  boxing  the 
spaces  to  be  filled  with  concrete  about 
two  feet  high.  The  boxes  are  then 
filled  to  the  top  with  concrete  and 
when  it  is  well  set  the  boxes  are  raised 
up  and  the  iron  rods  laid  across  the  top 
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of  the  two  walls  and  form  a  support 
for  the  boxes.  The  next  course  of 
concrete  is  then  put  on.  You  can  also 
build  the  cooling  tank  of  concrete,  ar¬ 
ranging  it  so  the  top  of  the  tank  comes 
flush  with  the  floor.  If  ice  is  scarce 
you  should  pump  the  water  directly 
into  the  cooling  tank  so  it  will  be  at 
the  lowest  possible  temperature  for 
cooling  milk.  c.  s.  greene. 


Crushing  or  Burning  Lime. 

G.  E.  N,,  Bristol,  Tet m. — We  have  a  farm 
which  is  a  dry  subsoil  and  in  a  limestone 
seel  ion  that  will  not  grow  Alfalfa,  and 
does  not  grow  clover  as  it  used  to.  We 
think  it  would  pay  to  lime  it.  We  have 
also  noticed  that  some  advocate  crushed 
limestone,  while  others  burned  lime.  Which 
do  you  think  is  the  better  and  most 
economical,  and  is  there  any  machinery 
made,  and  by  whom,  to  crush  and  grind 
this  sione,  and  about  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  same?  If  the  crushed  limestone  is 
as  good  as  lime,  would  it  not  be  a  good 
plan  for  a  limited  number  of  farmers  to 
buy  the  machinery  mounted  on  wheels, 
jointly,  and  move  it  from  farm  to  farm? 

Ans. — We  understand  that  the  kind  of 
lime  used  depends  mostly  upon  the 
cost.  The  crushed  lime  is  usually 
cheaper.  Where  it  is  to  be  hauled  for 
some  distance  the  lump  lime  or  slaked 
lime  will  probably  be  cheaper,  because 
there  is  more  actual  lime  in  a  ton  of 
it.  The  crushed  lime  is  being  used 
extensively.  Write  to  the  firms  adver¬ 
tising  mills  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  fig¬ 
ures,  We  have  never  heard  of  such  an 
outfit  as  you  speak  of,  to  be  operated 
like  a  separator  or  sawing  outfit,  yet 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  tried  it. 

If  we  understand  the  composition 
of  limestone  we  can  readily  see  the 
difference  between  crushed  limestone, 
lump  lime  and  slaked  lime.  A  pure 
carbonate  of  lime  would  contain  in  100 
pounds,  56  pounds  of  lime  and  44 
pounds  of  carbonic  acid.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  roasted  in  the  limekiln  the  44 
pounds  of  carbonic  acid  are  driven  off 
as  gas,  and  the  56  pounds  left  as  quick¬ 
lime  or  “lump”  lime  or  “burned”  lime. 
When  water  is  added  to  the  lump  lime 
either  directly  or  through  the  air,  the 
lime  “slakes.”  This  means  that  it  takes 
up  a  definite  amount  of  water,  and 
the  lumps  fall  apart  into  a  fine  pow¬ 
der.  The  56  pounds  of  actual  lime  will 
take  up  a  little  more  than  one-third 
its  weight  of  water  and  makes  74 
slaked  lime.  So  you  will  see  that  in 
order  to  get  the  56  pounds  of  lime 
you  must  handle  and  pay  freight  on  100 
pounds  of  crushed  lime,  or  74  pounds 
of  slaked  lime.  Of  course,  most  lime¬ 
stones  are  not  absolutely  pure.  They 
contain  magnesia  and  other  substances, 
but  the  proportion  of  the  actual  lime 
will  be  the  same. 


Increasing  Milk. 

I  bought  a  fresh  cow  two  weeks  ago  at 
public  sale.  It  was  warm  that  day,  but 
got  cold  during  night,  and  next  day  we 
went  to  get  the  cow,  the  calf  being  three 
days  old  at  that  time.  She  is  a  big  cow, 
part  Jersey  and  part  I-Iolstein,  but  she  only 
gives  about  three  quarts  of  milk.  She  is  not 
fleshy,  but  fair  in  flesh.  She  gets  all  the 
hay  (good  hay)  she  can  eat.  wheat  bran 
and  oat  chop  twice  a  day  and  warm 
water  to  drink.  She  is  in  a  stall  by  her¬ 
self,  good  and  warm.  As  soon  as  she  is 
left  out  in  pasture  she  gives  loss  milk.  The 
calf  is  kept  tied  and  is  left  with  her 
only  after  milking.  She  is  six  years  old. 
Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  her,  so  she 
will  give  more  milk?  J.  K. 

Albion,  Pa. 

Be  sure  that  the  calf  is  tied  far 
enough  from  the  cow  so  that  it  cannot 
reach  her  at  any  time.  Let  her  out  on 
warm,  sunny  days,  but  do  not  expose 
her  for  any  length  of  time  to  cold 
winds  or  cold  rains.  In  addition  to  the 
hay,  give  her  four  pounds  bran  and 
two  pounds  cornmeal  per  day'.  If 
there  is  no  clover  in  the  hay  you  might 
feed  two  pounds  gluten  in  place  of  the 
cornmeal.  Divide  the  grain  into  two 
feeds,  giving  part  in  the  morning  and 
part  at  night.  A  pailful  of  roots  once 
a  day  would  be  very  beneficial.  If  you 
have  no  roots,  give  cabbage  leaves, 
small  potatoes  or  similar  refuse  from 
the  kitchen.  She  should  also  be  given 
a  small  handful  of  salt  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Tf,  after  a  few  weeks 
of  good  feeding  and  good  care,  she 
fails  to  increase  considerably  in  milk 
you  would  better  dispose  of  her.  She 
may  be  a  “robber  cow.  c.  s.  m. 


DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATORS 

MAKE  THE 
BEST  BUTTER 


The  one  purpose  of  every  thinking  buyer  of  a  cream 
separator  is  the  making  of  the  most  and  the  best  cream  possible, 
whether  for  home  buttermaking,  creamery  patronage,  or  any 
other  use  to  which  cream  is  put. 

It  is  possible  to  “claim”  almost  everything  for  the  various 
makes  of  cream  separators,  but  the  one  indisputable  fact  that 
would-be  competitors  do  not  even  attempt  to  get  around  is  the 
unquestionable  superiority  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines  in  the 
making  of  the  best  butter. 

Year  after  year,  dating  back  to  the  invention  of  the 
“ALPHA-DISC”  system  of  DE  LAVAL  bowl  construction, 
butter  made  by  users  of  DE  LAVAL  machines  has  scored 
highest  and  won  all  higher  awards  in  every  large  and  thoroughly 
representative  butter  contest  throughout  the  world. 

Beginning  with  the  first  great  annual  contest  of  the 
NATIONAL  BUTTERMAKERS  ASSOCIATION  in  1892 
and  ending  with  the  1908  contest,  not  only  the  HIGHEST 
but  every  anywhere  near  high  award  has  been  made  to  users  of 
DE  LAVAL  separators  and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  exhibits 
scoring  above  90%  in  quality  have  been  DE  LAVAL  made. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 
ALL  DE  LAVAL  USERS 

The  First  Prize  winners  and  their  scores  at  every  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Buttermakers  Association  since  its 
organization  in  1892  have  been  as  follows: 

1S92  Madison,  Wis.,  Louis  Brahe,  Washington,  Iowa . Score  98. 

1893  Dubuque,  Iowa  C.  W.  Smith,  Colvin’s  Park,  Ill.  .....  Score  97. 

1895  Rockford,  III..  F.  C.  Oltrogge,  Tripoli,  Iowa  ......  Score  98. 

1S96  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Thomas  Milton,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  .  .  .  Score  97. S2 

1897  Owatonna,  Minn..  H.  N.  Miller,  Randall,  Iowa . Score  9S.5 

1898  Topeka,  Kan.,  Samuel  Haugdahl,  New  Sweden,  M inn.  .  .  .  Score  98. 

1899  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  A.  W.  McCall,  Creston,  Iowa  .  .  Score  97. 

1900  Lincoln,  Neb.,  H.  T.  Sondcrgaard,  Litchfield.  Minn.  .  .  .  Score  98. 

1901  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  E.  O.  Quenvold,  Owatonna,  Minn . Score  97. 

1902  E.  L.  Duxbury,  Green  Bay,  Wis . Score  98.5 

1904  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  L.  S.  Taylor,  Glenvillc,  Minn . Score  98.5 

1906  Chicago,  Ill.,  A.  Carlson,  Rush  City,  Minn . Score  97. 

1907  Chicago,  Ill.,  A.  Lindblad,  North  Branch,  Minn . Score  97.5 

1908  J.  C.  Post,  Hector,  Minn . Score  98. 

(There  were  no  conventions  in  1S94,  1903  and  1905.) 

In  the  great  1908  contest  504  of  the  best  buttermakers 
in  the  United  States  competed,  with  first,  second  and  third, 
and  all  important  awards,  being  made  to  users  of  DE  LAVAL 
machines. 

At  each  of  the  big  Chicago  National  Dairy  Shows  DE 
LAVAL  butter  has  made  a  CLEAN  SWEEP  of  all  highest 
prizes,  and  at  the  December  1908  Show,  when  instead  of  butter 
there  was  a  cream  contest,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  first  and  second  prizes  in  both  classes  were  won  by 
DE  LAVAL  cream. 

Going  back  further,  DE  LAVAL  made  butter  received 
the  GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR 
and  as  well  at  the  last  PARIS  WORLD’S  EXPOSITION. 

In  all  the  hundreds  of  important  state  and  country  contests 
the  world  over  for  twenty  years  the  superiority  of  the  DE 
LAVAL  separator  in  the  making  of  fine  butter  has  been  con¬ 
clusively  proven. 

THE  EXPLANATION  IS  TO  BE  FOUND  IN 
THE  IDEAL  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATING  BOWLS  AND  THE 
THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  CONDITIONS  UNDER 
WHICH  DE  LAVAL  MACHINES  MAY  BE  OPERA- 
ATED  AND  USED. 

A  new  1909  DE  LAVAL  catalogue — affording  an 
education  in  this  as  in  other  features  of  separator  knowledge — 
is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Stkkkt 

CHICAGO 

1213  A  1215  Fii.bkkt  Stkkkt 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumjj  A  Saikamknto  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
165  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Stkkkt 

MONTREAL 

14  k  16  pRixcKss  Stbkkt 

WINNIPEG 

107  Fikst  Stkkkt 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 
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ARTESIAN  IRRIGATION  IN  TEXAS.  unless  specially  ordered,  but  it  costs 
On  page  289,  O.  J.  B.  asks  for  in-  no  more.  A  variety  is  relished  by  them, 
formation  on  farming  by  irrigation  as  as,  for  instance,  oats,  cracked  wheat, 
carried  on  in  the  West.  Irrigation  from  barley  or  buckwheat,  if  they  are  on 
the  artesian  wells  is  the  sole  source  of  in-  the  farm.  A  few  roots  cut  up  small 
come  to  the  vegetable  growers  in  the  are  also  good,  as  is  fine,  nice,  early  cut, 
Texas  gulf  coast  country.  The  artesian  or  second  crop  clover  hay. 
water  flows  from  the  ground  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  81  degrees,  always 
warmer  than  the  air  during  the  Winter 
months,  when  irrigation  is  practical. 


EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Government  Whitewash. 

IF.  A.  U.,  Oceanside ,  X.  Y. — I  see  that 
The  water  is  collected  and  stored  in  ^ou  rePcat  the  old  Government  whitewash 


earth  tanks  varying  in  capacity  from 
800  to  10,000  cubic  yards.  From  these 


recipe,  which  recipe  lias  been  used  as  stock 
padding  by  agricultural  papers  for  years. 
Every  time  I  saw  it  I  resolved  to  try  it. 


tanks  the  water  is  conducted  by  means  and  accordingly  did  so  this  last  Fall ;  made 
of  underground  conduits  (sewer  tile) 
to  the  head  ditches,  from  which  it  is 


be  graded  according  to  the  system  of 
irrigation  to  be  installed ;  this,  in  a 


it  carefully  according  to  directions,  and 
applied  it  hot.  Result :  N.  G.  It  looked 
,  .  .  ,  well  until  it  had  a  dash  of  rain  on  it,  or 

put  directly  upon  the  land,  one  man  vcry  damp  woather.  At  the  present  time, 

handling  from  200  to  400  gallons  per  where  well  exposed  to  the  elements,  the 
minute.  The  air  is  warm,  the  water  white  coat  is  clean  gone, 
always  warm  and  no  great  discomfort  Ans. — Our  authority  for  printing  the 
is  experienced  in  connection  with  the  whitewash  recipe  is  contained  in  the 
operation.  The  land  must,  of  course,  following  letter : 

I  enclose  herewith  the  whitewash  recipe 
used  by  the  Lighthouse  Board  of  the  De- 
.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 

measure,  is  determined  by  the  kind  of  directions  are  <o  boil  it  as  the  supposition 

crops  to  be  grown.  A  man  in  an  arid  is  that  it  sticks  better  after  boiling,  it 
climate,  with  abundance  of  water  and  would  probably  be  too  expensive  a  wash 

adequate  means  of  applying  it,  can  grow  f<n  !1  nian  use  where  lie  is  in  the  busi- 
_  /  ,,  .  ’  .  .  no ss  for  a  living.  Slake  half  a  bushel  of 

crops  more  successfully  without  rain  uns]akod  1Ime  with  boiling  water,  keeping 

at  all  than  with  it,  as  far  as  the  supply  it  covered  during  the  process.  Strain  it 
of  moisture  to  the  soil  is  concerned,  and  add  a  P°ek  of  salt,  dissolved  in  warm 
as  heavy  rains  may  come  at  times  when  water;  t,iree  pounds  of  ground  rice  put  in 
•i  •  i  j  boiling  water,  and  boiled  to  a  thin  paste: 

soil  is  already  supplied  by  irrigation,  half  a  pound  of  pmvdorod  Spanish  whitl 

and  thus  be  injurious  rather  than  ben-  ing,  and  a  pound  of  clear  glue,  dissolved 

eficial.  Irrigation  is  the  great  problem  in  warm  water.  Mix  these  well  together, 

and  solution  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  anfl  lct  t,)e  nature  stand  for  several  days. 

sections  of  the  United  States,  and  is  TT™*  ‘Y  Y-!*  °r 

.  ,  /  portable  furnace,  and  when  used  put  it  on 

being  practiced  with  much  success  in  as  hot  as  possible,  with  painters’  or  white- 

many  sections  of  the  humid  climate,  wash  brushes. 


During  the  last  part  of  the  Summer 
of  1908  the  writer  traveled  through 
the  row  of  States  bordering  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  noticed  many  fields 


w.  D.  BIGELOW. 
Acting  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


Fertilizer  for  Corn. 

R.  B.,  Glasuboro ,  A'.  ./. —  I  have  seven 

,  ,  i  ...  ,  .  acres  of  two-yoa:-old  Timothy  sod  broad- 

of  potatoes  and  other  crops  that  could  cast  wlth  ffianuro  last  Fall>  and  tWg  Win. 

have  been  irrigated  with  very  little  ex-  ter,  as  I  made  it,  also  four  acres  of 

pense  from  an  adjoining  creek  or  Timothy  sod  plowed  last  Summer  and 

river,  the  results  from  which  would  io  Crimson  clover,  also  four  acres 

i  ,i  ,  -  ,  ,  ,  in  potatoes  last  season  sown  to  Crimson 

have  more  than  doubled  the  rather  ...  ^  .  '  ' 

rioter  to  be  plowed  under  this  Spring  for 

light  yield  as  the  consequence  of  the  corn.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  use 
continued  drought  of  the  Summer  and  1,300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  no 
Autumn  of  1908.  Some  of  our  north-  poun(ls  of  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre 

ern  experiment  stations  have  done  vol-  !’!oa(kast  af,<>1  pI<1" ias?  Jlle  soil  is  a 

,  ,  ....  kmd  of  clay,  gravel  and  loam, 

unteer  work  along  irrigation  in  a  hu¬ 


mid  climate. 

Falftirrias,  Texas. 


w.  G.  Y. 


Ans. — We  think  this  a  good  plan  to 
use  the  acid  phosphate  and  potash  in 
addition  to  the  stable  manure.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  pay. 


OATS  AND  BRAN  FOR  HORSES. 

I  have  five  horses  on  my  farm.  Three 

work  all  the  time  on  the  farm.  The  fourth  German  Ice  Making. — Consul-General 
works  and  drives,  the  fifth  does  nothing  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  reports  the  follow- 
but  driving.  I  raise  no  kind  of  grain  to  ing  method  of  making  ice  in  Germany : 
feed  but  corn.  Would  it  pay  to  buy  some  “A  large  wooden  framework  of  two  stories, 
oats  or  bran  at  the  present  price  to  feed  each  10  feet  high,  is  put  up.  Each  story 
with  tlie  whole  corn  on  the  cob  to  some  of  has  a  cover  of  18  parallel  beams.  Through 

the  different  horses?  r.  r.  the  center  a  pipe  incased  to  prevent  freez- 

Glassboro,  N.  J.  ing  runs  up  to  the  upper  cover.  This  pipe 

At  the  present  price  of  grain  c°nneated  with  tlla  water  supply.  At 

we  are  satisfied  that  it  pays  us  to  buy  disk  so  that  u  is  dl8tributed  evenly  in  the 

oats  and  bran  to  feed  with  the  corn,  form  of  drizzling  rain  over  the  beams  of 

The  price  of  oats  is  high,  and  it  might  t,ie  covor  of  both  stories.  The  water  drops 

not  pay  to  buy  this  grain  for  working  tini'all-v  from  the  beams  and  is  changed 
,  t~>  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  nito  icicles  by  the  cold  Winter  temperature, 

horses.  For  drivers,  a  part  of  the  feed  These  icicles  grow  until  they  reach  from 

in  whole  oats  gives  our  horses  extra  the  top  beams  to  the  beams  below  and 

life.  While  experiments  have  shown  bna,*y  to  the  ground  floor.  At  a  sufficiently 

that  work  horses  fed  on  ear  corn  with  !°w  tpniperatl.,re  70°.  c“bic  feet  of  ice  cau 
,  ...  ,  ,  ,  be  produced  in  a  single  night  from  such 

hay  containing  some  clover  did  well,  a  framework.  The  icicles  assume  and  keep 
our  experience  is  that  wheat  bran  keeps  the  form  of  thick,  separate  columns,  which 
the  horse  in  better  condition,  especially  can  broken  without  difficulty.” 
when  Timothy  hay  or  -stalks  are  fed 
We  grind  one-third  oats  with  the  corn 
and  add  one-quarter  bran  to  the  mix¬ 
ture.  For  drivers  we  would  use  one-third 
by  weight  of  whole  oats  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  ear  corn. 


NEW  STEEL 
ROOFING 

$1.60  PEP 

lOO 


Mnc£  Dlirafllpi  snff  Easy  *°  on»  requires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  car©  will 

a#  Buuitf  oiiu  outlast  any  other  kind.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its 


Economical  Known 


virtues.  S  litable  for  covering  any  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding.  FIRE 
PROOF  AtlD  LIGHTNING  PROOF.  Cheaper  and  moro  lasting  than  shingles.  Will 
•  *  rain  water.  Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect.  Brand  new. 

9  1 .60  is  our  price  for  our  No.  10  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding,  each  sheet  24  in.  wide  and  6  or  8 
I?n^*  . 0ur on  the  Corrugated,  like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  and  6  or  8  ft.  long,  $1.85.  Steel  Pressed 
Bn<*  Sjding.  PER  SQUARE,  $1.85.  Fino  Steel  Beaded  Coiling,  PER  SQUARE,  S  1 .85.  Also  furnish  Standing  Seam 
and  V  Crimped  Roof-  IAfF  PAY  THF  FPFlfiHT  to  al*  Points  east  of  Colorado  except  Okla.,  Tex.,  and  Ind. 

.  *  ■  ■■  t  I  It  1.1  USE  I  Ter.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  application.  SATIS- 
^  ^i  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  We  ship  this  roofing  to  anyone  answering  this  Ad.,  C.  O.  D  , 
with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  us  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  *f  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after 
station.  If  not  found  as  represented,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit.  ASK  FOR 
v  m7.  j  C"  "V  57  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eave  Troughs,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbing,  Doors,  House- 

noia  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home. 

WE  BUY  OUR  GOODS  AT  SHERIFFS'  AND  RECEIVERS'  SALES 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


0  for  the  Greatest  Value  Ever 
Offered — The  Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block  for  Farm  Use 9  70c 


Here  is  an  article  that  will  pay 
for  itself  three  times  over,  even 
though  you  found  use  for  it  only 
3  days  in  the  365. 

But  you’ll  use  it  many  times. 
With  it  you  can  lift  and  move 
hundreds  of  pounds  yourself  with- 
-outhelp.  Our  smallest  (6001bs. 
capacity)  costs  but  70c.  Our 
largest  (5,000  lbs.  capacity) 
sells  for  $4.25. 

It  is  the  one  Rope  Tackle 


Block  that  does  a  chain  block’s  work— the  one 
that  has  no  teeth  wedges  and  eecentrics  to  bite, 
tear  and  wear  rope.  Yet  it  locks  unfailingly 
and  holds  rigidly  on  greasy  and  wet  rope. 
Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Think  how  convenient  in  changing  wagon 
boxes,  moving  sick  or  injured  animals,  moving 
stones,  stretching  wire  fence,  loading  crops, 
etc.  Saves  four  men’s  work  and  their  pay. 
You  need  one.  Learn  its  uses  and  enormous 
advantages  over  all  other  blocks— rope  and 
chain.  Get  prices,  capacities  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion.  Just  a  postal— now— while  you  think  of  it. 
BURR  MFG.  CO..  136  viaduct,  Cleveland,  O. 

eaB^HKHHBHBnoRiar 


There’s  only  one  Spreader  that  has  had  a  test  of  over  30  years,  it  is  up  to 
you  to  say  whether  you  will  invest  your  money  in  that  machine  or  some  other. 

The  3 1 -Year-Old  Success  Spreader 

has  proven  itself  on  tens  of  thousands  of  farms.  It  has  worked  under  all  conditions.  It  has  had  all  kinds  of  hand¬ 
line.  It  has  a  record  for  good  work,  right  working  and  durability  that  is  not  approached  by  any  other 
spreader.  It  is  the  one  roller-bearing  spreader— chain  driven,  free  from  gear  wheels,  least  friction, 
least  breakage,  lightest  draft,  strongest.  Equipped  with  either  wooden  or  metal  wheels  as  desired.  You  might  as 
well  have  the  Success  Spreader.  Get  all  the  facts  and  you  will  buy  no  other.  Catalog  Free. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  GO. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

IVe  ship  for  examination  and  approvul,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out.  — 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.J 
Elkhart,  ....  Indiana. 


FATTENING  LAMBS. 

What  is  tRe  best  kind  of  food  to  fatten 
young  lambs,  beside  the  milk  from  the 
mother?  F  n  B 

Aniesbury,  Mass. 

At  the  start,  it  will  usually  pay  to 
use  a  little  brown  sugar  on  the  other 
feed.  Sometimes  it  will  pay  to  continue 
it.  There  is  no  better  feed  than  a 
ration  made  of  100  pounds  cracked 
corn,  50  pounds  wheat  bran  and  25 
pounds  linseed  meal ;  the  nutted  or 
coarse  meal  preferred,  it  is  not  so- 
isticky,  and  the  lambs  like  to  chew  it, 
as  they  do  the  cracked  corn.  Usually 
dealers  do  not  keep  the  coarse  meal, 


Buy  a  Freight-Paid  BUG**-Y 

A  rig  laid-down  at  YOUR  railroad  station.  You  know  the  exact  cost — no^ 
figuring  no  guessing — easy  to  compare  prices  with  your  home  dealer — 
no  chance  for  argument.  The  buying  simplified  and  with  it  Ward  Quality. 

Genuine  hickory  %-inch  wheels.  Long-distance  axles.  A - ’  ..  .  ~  •• 

_  Ail:  ..  t  *  r* .  i  1  1  ,  .  - 
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under-circle  anti-rattling  fifth  wheel.'  Double-brace,.,  _ 

bo?b  8®“  - -  -S’  Si’ecfiaUAVard’ ;  seat  ironing.-  LeatheUqna^^ 


•  OU-terapered,  Elliptic  springs.  Steel  Bniley  loop.  Full 
<1,  full  ironed  hickory  reaches.  24-inch  hardwood  frame 
seat  sides.  Special  “Ward'-  seat  iron  in  u.  f  ,p»th.r  nnarfur 


Delivered  to 
your  station 
In  Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Michigan 
and  Ohio. 


l)0or-  Steel  frame  leather  dash.  Double-braced  hickory  shafts. 
Furnish^mmid^^  S,iia^d  Wl?rk,  Gear  Brew?Sfer  green,  red  or  blue,  all  hand  work.  Auto  cloth  upholstering. 

a  cSnratu^e^»f%ViVtlhsfftJ.f1«ntO!i?l?fIOn’?lde0artalil8{  n,,Ul‘r2ltl.t=rs’  'Va,',  a,"  >  Agntnst  Delects  and 
SlnrlAm  Till  *#Sn-  •’  t*  ,thp  Pr‘£es  liamed  below,  Delivered  at  your  railroad  C-fl  or 

v  cation.  Order  No.  J  111 — Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio . . .  O  jL#i/0 

N?, ™nrrCt ‘ CU V ^ 0 1  Kentuckv,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Maryland. New  York,  £?/l  4  1- 

Lew  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  R.  Island,  lenn.,  Virginiu,  W. Virginia  ami  Vermont, 

Missouri,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin .  $53.00 

U8  any  sood  reason  why  one  or  more  middlemen  should  come  between  the  manufacturer 
!?rX  Xhe  ac$ua  of  »  buggy  whether  it  is  made  in  our  factory  or  aay 

sonnhle  nn<?  f,fl<  ' thcmanufacturer  s  cost.  Anything  over  that  is  too  much  except  a  rea- 
f;i‘r  P‘°fit  to  the  factory.  Is  not  that  so?  DDK  factory  is  exclusively  for 
direct  on-,y  ol,e  in  the  United  States  where  the  entire  output  is  shipped 

“ We  wanton  to  £roai  25  to  40  per  cent  on  every  vehicle  purchased. 

large  'new  §PECIAU  VEHiriKf  •  "e  ",«nt  to  send  you  free,  a  copy  of  our 

frank  i  1  •  ..i  •  A  fttOt-UE  just  off  the  press, containing  the  most  open. 

turer  and  n^feJ«tarT?kinit,  dest:rlI,tlon  of  vehicle  work  ever  put  out  by  a  vehicle  manufac- 
Hirer  ana  tne  prices  are  the  lowest  ever  known  on  first-class  work. 

BatisfimHon  qm’mn’iilist*1’' laiPe)!~' o«T  Warranty  against  defects— our  absolute  Guarantee  of 
wfthout VfOIL No^roubhft^a^fswe/ques^ona!1  tlOU’  "  -to  today,  sure.  You  cannot  afford  to  be 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  sTwJcT a,,d 


Chicago 


Write  tor 
Prices  to 
Your  Station 


1909. 
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RUR.AI*  NEW-YORKER 


modem?  20 

The  safety,  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  Zftar/tsi  solid  top,  closed- 
in  breech  and  side  ejection  features 
are  combined  with  the  quick,  easy 
manipulation  of  the  popular  sliding 
fore-end  or  “pump”  action  in  the  new 
Model  20  ]72art rifle. 

In  rapid  firing— the  real  test  of  a  re¬ 
peater — the  /72ar£in  solid  top  is  always  a 
protection  and  prevents  smoke  and  gases 
blowing  back ;  the  ejected  shell  is  never 
thrown  into  your  face  or  eyes,  and  never 
interferes  with  the  aim  ;  the  fat  forearm  fits 
your  hand  and  helps  quick  operation. 

It  handles  the  short,  long  and  long-rifle 
cartridges  without  change  in  adjustment, 
and  the  deep  Ballard  rifling  guarantees  the 
accuracy,  making  it  the  finest  little  rifle  in 
the  world  for  target  shooting  and  for  all 
small  game  up  to  150  or  200  yards. 


For  full  description  of 
ail  fflar/tn  Repeaters, 
just  get  our  136-page 
catalog.  Mailed  free 
for  3  stamps  postage. 


7%e 77Zar/tn  firearms  Co., 


157  Willow  Street, 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
75  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skiin  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 
You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mall  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
i  freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
’  low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  In 

ro - va-w  «  4  close  skimming,  ease  of 

2  hiS  v -1  d’  nfSit  11  cleaning,  easy  running,  sim- 
^  r J  IlG  a  1  pllelty.  strength  or  quality. 

Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er's)  guarantee  protects  you 
hon  every  AMERICAN  ma- 
1  chine.  We  can  ship  fm- 
I  mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  ■  Bainbridge,  N.  Y- 

— Save  $1 5  to  $25— 

by  buying  from  us  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

We  build  New  York  State  standard  wag¬ 
ons  and  sell  them  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices.  Highest  grade 
work  at  the  lowest  prices 
%  ever  quoted  posi- 

*''*'•011  tively  guaranteed. 

Any  wagon 

Sent  on 
Approval 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  deposit  or 
references  required.  Send  for  catalog  of 
200  styles  and  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Rochester  Vehicle  Co., 

362  main  St.,  Rochester,  /V.  V. 


GET  IT 

GALL0WAY 

Saws  Y ou  38/ti  to  50% 
lowest  p  rices,  best  proposition  ever 
m»do  in  buggy  history.  Get  it  bo* 
foro  buying  a  bugzy  of  any  kind. 

It  helps  you  pay  for  buggy.  Also 
harness,  wagons,  implements,  eto. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  . 

6G6  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


My  Croat  Buggy  Proposition— 
ITS  NEW. 

Positively  best  ever  made  by  any  factory. 


I  Savo  You 


$28.75 

on  this  Job 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 

G  roen  Corn ,  eto. ,  a  iso  H orses.  Cuttle,  Sheep.  Sw  ine, 
poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  mo  ut  once  for  Free 
Literature,  I’ll  tell  yon  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Actquicklyl 
M.F. Smith, 1 Traf.Jlfrr.N.C.&  8t.l..  Hy.llvpLC, Nashville  ,Tcuo.' 


Farmers  Make  Money 

t  he  year  round  in  the  south.  Why  keep  on  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  cold  climate  on  high  priced  lands  grow¬ 
ing  only  one  crop?  Come  to  Tidewater  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  Ideal  climate;  three  crops  a 
year;  richest  farming  lands;  low  prices  and 
easy  terms.  Write  for  literature. 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Ya. 


SUGAR  BEETS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Through  several  issues  of  your  paper 
I  have  noted  your  discussion  of  the 
growth  and  utilization  of  sugar  beets 
in  New  York.  On  page  308  you  sug¬ 
gest  that,  perhaps,  Michigan  soils  are 
better  adapted  to  the  production  of 
first-class  sugar  beets  than  are  the 
general  run  of  New  York  State  soils! 
You  also  add  that  the  New  York  soils 
on  which  they  have  been  grown  are 
higher  priced  than  those  utilized  for 
the  purpose  in  Michigan.  In  part, 
but  not  in  total,  this  latter  statement 
is  true.  The  first  statement  is  the  one 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  special  at¬ 
tention. 

In  New  York  beet  sugar  factories 
are,  or  have  been,  located  at  two  points, 
viz..  Binghamton  and  Lyons.  The 
former  has  been  abandoned  for  some 
years  and  the  latter  has  had  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence.  Both  factories  are 
so  located  that  they  are  tributary  to 
only  a  relatively  small  area  of  soils 
upon  which  a  large  yield  of  beets  of 
first-class  quality  may  be  grown.  At 
Binghamton  it  was  early  found  that 
paying  crops  of  beets  could  only  be 
grown  on  the  river  bottoms,  and  at  that 
point  the  area  of  river  bottoms — con¬ 
sidering  both  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Chenango  rivers — which  may  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  crop  is  small  indeed.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  was  necessary  to  ship  beets 
for  long  distances,  a  practice  by  which 
freight  rates  rapidly  destroyed  profits, 
which  latter  was  promoted  by  an  unwise 
location  of  the  factory.  Nearly  all  of  the 
soils  on  the  upland  are  entirely  unsuited 
in  many  respects  to  the  profitable  growth 
of  sugar  beets.  At  Lyons  a  different 
set  of  soil  conditions  prevail,  but  here 
again  the  soils  upon  which  successful 
crops  of  sugar  beets  may  be  grown  are 
found  in  small  areas,  much  scattered, 
rendering  it  difficult  for  the  factory  to 
secure  a  full  season’s  run  within  a 
reasonable  hauling  or  shipping  distance. 
The  uplands,  on  which  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  growth  of  beets  may  be  obtained, 
are  relatively  more  valuable  for  the 
production  of  other  crops. 

In  Michigan  the  sugar  beet  indus¬ 
try  has  been  chiefly  developed  in  two 
sections — Southwest  Michigan  and  the 
Saginaw  Bay  region.  In  both  of  these 
regions  the  beet  industry  is  primarily 
founded  upon  the.  occurrence  in  that 
vicinity  of  a  particular  kind  of  soil. 
Tn  the  Eastern  States  it  has  been  well 
shown  that  the  most  profitable  yield 
of  beets — large  tonnage,  high  sugar  con¬ 
tent  and  high  index  of  purity — is  ob¬ 
tained  upoiv  soils  fairly  rich  in  humus 
and  of  a  moderately  heavy  texture. 
Sandy  soils  are  successful  only  when 
very  largely  supplied  with  humus,  so 
as  to  have  a  dark  or  black  color.  Black 
clay  is  better.  Muck  is  a  failure  for 
producing  sugar  beets.  The  ideal  soils 
are  chiefly  found  -in  reclaimed  swamp 
areas  which  have  not  reached  the  muck 
stage.  These  are  exactly  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  prevail  -in  the  Saginaw 
country  and  in  Allegan,  Cass  and  other 
southwest  Michigan  counties.  To  the 
soil  specialist  these  particular  soils  are 
known  as  the  Clyde  Series.  They  are 
not  the  only  first-class  eastern  sugar 
beet  soils,  but  they  are  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  and  widely  distributed  ones.  In 
New  York  they  are  found  in  relatively 
limited  areas,  certainly  in  the  regions 
where  beet  sugar  factories  have  been 
located.  The  region  where  the  large 
area  of  first-class  sugar  beet  soils  oc¬ 
cur  is  in  Niagara,  Erie  and  Orleans 
counties.  Tn  Niagara  the  black  soils 
north  of  the  “Ridge  Road’’  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tonawanda  creek  are  most 
promising  and  similar  soil  conditions 
extend  into  the  adjacent  counties.  Here 
a  factory  may  find  in  a  small  region 
a  large  area  of  sugar  beet  land,  and 
consequently  have  much  more  show  of 
permanent  success  than  as  at  present 
situated.  Other  sections  of  the  State 
offer  better  situations  than  the  present 
factories  occupy  for  the  business.  Beet 
sugar  production  in  New  York  may 
have  a  much  better  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess  if  more  advantageously  situated 
with  reference  to  the  soils  upon  which 
that  industry  must  be  based.  The  fac¬ 
tory  authorities  or  the  farmers  are  not 
so  much  to  blame  for  the  situation, 
for  they  had  not  available  either  the 
knowledge  as  to  the  requisite  soils  or 
their  occurrence  by  which  to  he  guided 
in  establishment  of  the  industry. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  e.  0.  FIPPIN. 


The  Separator  Used  by 

Prominent  Dairymen 

W.  J.  Gillett  of  Rosendale,  Wis.,  owns  the  Holstein  Cow 

COLANTHA  4TH’S  JOHANNA 

that  holds  the  World’s  Record  for  milk  and  butter. 

Mr.  F.  LI.  Scribner  of  Rosendale,  Wis.,  owns  the  celebrated 

Jersey  Cow 

LORETTA  D.  No.  141,708 

who  won  in  the  most  famous  danry  cow  test  held  in  America. 

Mr.  Chas.  L.  Hill  of  Rosendale,  Wis.,  owns  the  famous  Guern¬ 
sey  Herd  and  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Cow 

TWILIGHT  LON  AN  No.  12,484 

ALL  THESE  FAMOUS  DAIRYMEN  USE 

United  States  Cream  Separators 

In  fact  the 

Most  Progressive  Dairymen  Everywhere  Prefer 
the  UNITED  STATES  and  USE  IT. 


Remember  the  U.  S.  Separator  holds  the  World’s 
Record  which  record  was  made  in  competition 
with  the  leading  separators  of  the  world. 

The  1909  Model 

has  Greatly  Reduced  Diameter  of  Bowl, 

making  them  operate  easier — and  still  re¬ 
tain  their  great  milk  capacity. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  159 

Warehouses  in  every  dairy  section  of  the  U.  S  and 
Canada. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Bellows  Ralls,  Vermont.  j 


pip 


Mi 


u.s. 


*33 


200 
to 
950 
Pounds 
Capacity 


50 

and 

Up 

DIRECT  FROM 
ACT0RY  TO 
YOU,  FREIGHT  PREPAIDs* 

Never  before  In  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  history  could  you  pet  a  high 
grade  Separator  —  with  gears 
running  In  a  “Hath  of  Oil”— the 
superior  of  any  885  to  *110  Sepa- 
ra tor.at such  alow. dlreet-from- 
factorv  price  as  I’ll  make  you. 
Save  825  to  850  this  way.  I 
make  and  sell  so  many  I  can 
alTord  to  make  the  price  as 
low  to  you  as  dealersand 
jobbers  have  to  pay  in 
Jearload  lots— spot  cash— for  other  high 
'^grade  Separators. 

TAKE  90  DAYS’  FARM  TEST  OF  A 

GALLOWAY  S.SA5 

“Bath  sre  058”  Separator 

Closest  skimmer  —  Easiest  running  —  Easiest  to 
clean— No  trouble  oiling  or  danger  of  running  dry 
like  others,  which  alone  Is  worth  850  extra.  Costs 
nothing  extra  on  a  Galloway.  Send  me  your  name 
today  so  I  can  write  you  my  Special  Proposition,  at 
the  price  I’m  making  direct  to  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men,  based  on  my  output  of  14,500  Galloways  this 
year.  I’ll  also  send  you  my  big  HOOK  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress— Wm.  Calloway,  Prea.,  WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 
663  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


MILK  ROUTE  TO  LET 

Claranet  Farm  stocked  with  Jerseys  and  well 
equipped,  adjoining  borough  line  and  supplying 
principal  trade  of  Smethport,  Pa. ..with  milk,  cream, 
and  ice  cream,  will  be  let  for  money  rent  or  on 
shares  to  capable,  tionest  and  sober  man.  Refer¬ 
ences  must  be  first  class.  Apply  lo 
_ ELISHA  K.  KANE,  Knshequa,  Pa. 

Let  Us  Send  You  *€s*i 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  1  hey  are  thebest.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  6pokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  83  .  Quincy,  Ills. 


— 99.%o  %  Pure— i 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Rooting  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA,  OH  :<J 


25.0C0 
Business 
Men 

Wrc-te  for 
This  Free  Book 

This  helpful  bus  ir.css  book 
*’A  Better  Day’s  Work” 
is  as  entertcining  as  a  novel,  yet  a 
liberal  education  in  modem  business 
methods.  Clearly  explains  the  "short-cuts" 
and  expense-reducing  systems  in  use  to-day 
by  successful,  progressive  firms,  large  and  small, 
in  all  lines. 

The  ideas  were  worked  out  by  over  70,000  users  of 

Adding  and 
Listing  Machines 

It  is,  however,  in  no  sense  a  Burroughs  catalogue. 

The  book  is  free — simply  write  on  your  firm's  letter¬ 
head.  Please  state  the  nature 
of  business  and  size  of  office  [HT"!  /y 

force.  Ask  also  for  informa-  ft  ’  L— /  ' 

tion  regarding  the 


"Time,  Work  and 
Worry  Saving" 

Burroughs  Adding  and 
Listing  Machines. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
25  Burroughs  Block 
Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S. A, 

European  Address:  65  High 
Holborn,  London, W.C.,  Eng\ 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


Clip  Y our  Horses  in  the  Spring 

It  Pays— Clipped  horses  look  better,  feel  better  and  do  better  work— Clip 

With  the  Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Marine 

The  only  ball  bearing  clipping  machine  made.  Do  not  buy  a  frail;  cheaply  constructed 
clipping  machine  that  will  last  you  only  a  season  or  two,  and  give  trouble  all 
the  time.  Every  gear  in  this  machine  is  cut  from  solid  steel  bar  and ; 
hard.  They  all  run  in  an  oil  bath,  so  friction  and  wear  are  practi¬ 
cally  done  away  with.  It  turns  easier,  clips  faster,  and  lasts  longer* 
than  any  other  clipping  machine  made. 

We  Guarantee  it  for  Twenty-Five  Years 

Price  all  complete,  only  $7.50.  Get  It  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2.00 
and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance.  Write  for  our  big  free  catalog., 

Try  this  machine  out  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine  on  the1 
.market,  at  any  price,  if  this  is  not  worth  three  times  as  much,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense  both  ways,  we  will  refund  every  cent  you  paid.  Send  today. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY,  143  La  Salle  Ave.,  CMcatfo 
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A  FARMER’S  WIFE  ON  HOLSTEINS. 

As  tli is  is  the  busiest  time  of  all  the 
year  for  the  breeders  of  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle,  I  fear  they  will  be  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  to  send  a  written  protest  to  the 
article  called  “Frenzied  Cow  Testing.” 
So,  although  only  a  mere  woman,  I 
must  “speak  right  up  in  meetin’  ”  for 
my  friends,  the  Holstein  cows.  The 
writer  of  that  article  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  that  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition  in 
the  contest  of  10  breeds  of  cattle  for 
milk  and  butter  production  the  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  exceeded  all  other  breeds 
in  the  production  of  both  solids  and 
butter  fat.  He  also  failed  to  mention 
that  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  there 
was  only  a  meager  representation  of 
the  Holstein  cattle.  Holstein  breeders 
took  very  little  interest  in  that  contest. 
Perhaps  they  thought  they  could  afford 
to  rest  on  former  achievements.  That 
article  states  that  the  cow  making  a 
big  butter  record  must  be  constantly 
plied  with  an  .enormous  amount  of 
grain.  That  may  be  true  of  some  breeds, 
but  the  champion  cow  of  the  world, 
the  great  Holstein  bred  and  owned  by 
Mr.  Gillette,  when  making  her  world’s 
record  was  given  at  the  most  only  a 
daily  ration  of  24  pounds  of  grain,  and 
that  only  while  making  her  GO-day 
record  for  the  championship.  So  states 
a  published  article  written  by  the  owner 
of  this  great-  cow.  He  said,  also,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  year’s  test  she  was 
“in  the  pink  of  condition,  bright  and 
playful,  showing  every  evidence  that 
she  is  as  good  as,  or  even  better  titan 
ever.” 

The  writer  of  “Frenzied  Co\>  Test¬ 
ing,”  speaking  of  the  Babcock  testing 
machine,  does  so  with  slightly  veiled 
contempt.  If  lie  is  so  opposed  to  prog¬ 
ressive  methods  why  doesn’t  he  dis¬ 
card  the  multiplication  table?  When 
he  wants  to  know  the  product  of  any 
number  taken  a  given  number  of  times 
he  should  set  it  down  the  number  of 
times  required  and  instead  of  higgling 
(?)  with  the  mfilliplication  table,  labor¬ 
iously  add  up  the  whole  column  and 
thus  be  sure  he  has  at  last  the  correct 
answer.  Progressive  Holstein  breeders 
believe  in  and  will  have  the  official 
test  of  their  dairies  sworn  to  by  the 
superintendent  of  that  business  author¬ 
ized  by  the  State.  This  is  only  good 
business  policy.  People  want  to  know, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  what  they  are 
buying.  When  it  is  learned  that  a 
breeder  is  having  his  cows  officially 
tested  the  published  fact  draws  to  his 
door  people  intelligent  and  progressive, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  them. 
Here  again  the  Holstein  cow  figures  as 
the  social  uplift  to  her  owner. 

As  a  very  humble  witness  for  the 
Holstein  cows,  let  me  tell  you  what  one 
farmer  is  doing  with  them.  He  is 
wholly  untrained  for  the  business  ex¬ 
cept  the  little  knowledge  he  has  picked 
up  in  experience,  and  from  the  good 
helps  that  come  weekly  to  his  home  for 
many  years  past  in  our  R.  N.-Y.  Last 
year  he  made  the  first  official  test  in 
his  dairy  of  purebred  Holstcins.  In 
the  bunch  taking  that  test  the  seven- 
day  record  for  the  lowest  one  was  15.30 
pounds  of  butter.  The  best  cow  made  a 
record  for  the  seven  days  of  nearly 
22  pounds  of  butter.  At  the  close  of 
the  test  every  one  of  those  cows  was 
giving  more  milk  and  butter  than  when 
she  began.  They  are  all  fresh  or  due 
to  be  fresh  this  month,  and  no  “stunts” 
with  medicines,  etc.,  were  used  on  these 
cows.  This  same  farmer  is  very  busy 
now  with  another  bunch  of  young  cows, 
now  fresh  for  the  first  time  this 
season.  He  is  waiting  for  a  super¬ 
intendent  to  take  their  official  test  as 
soon  as  one  can  be  sent  us  from  the 
agricultural  college.  Much  more  might 
be  written  of  the  many  other  excellent 
qualities  possessed  by  the  Holstein 
cow.  I  have  only  tried  to  touch  on 
the  unfair  presentation  she  was  given 
in  that  article  which  must  be  obnoxious 
to  the  many  admirers  of  the  Holstein 
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cattle.  Holstein  cattle  have  had  to 
“live  down”  more  prejudice  and  opposi¬ 
tion  than  any  other  breed.  They  are 
doing  this  bravely  and  rapidly  now  on 
their  merits  alone.  As  The  R.  N.-Y. 
believes  in  the  “square  deal”  and  we 
believe  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  trust  this 
will  find  a  place  in  your  paper,  which 
we  count  as  our  true  friend  and  that, 
usually,  we  are  as  ready  to  “swear  by” 
as  “Nell  Beverly’s”  kids  were  by  her. 

farmer's  wife. 

NOTES  ON  OATS  AND  PEAS. 

It.  O.  E.,  Carlo,  Pa. — Is  .Tune  1  too  late 
in  tlie  season  to  plow  sod  and  sow  Canada 
field  pens  and  oats?  The  ground  is  in  fair 
condition,  and  I  can  use  lime.  Would  you 
apply  lime  on  sod  or  on  peas  and  oats? 
I  would  like  to  plow  down  peas  and  oais 
and  grow  potatoes  another*  year? 

J.  A.  T.j  Scenery  Jlill,  Pa. — I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  t  lie  sowing  of  cow  peas  with  oats. 
I  refer  to  an  article  appearing  on  page 
134,  entitled  "Plowing  Under  Canada 
Peas.”  1  ha  7e  never  seen  a  crop  of  peas 
grown  for  feed.  In  this  community  they 
are  grown  only  for  family  use.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  method  of  growing  as  described, 
hut  do  not  know  in  what  manner  they  are 
harvested.  We  use  a  hinder  for  wheat  and 
oats.  Could  oats  and  cow  peas  grown  to¬ 
gether  be  harvested  with  a  binder?  When 
cured,  are  they  then  thrashed  the  same 
ns  wheat  and  oats?  Is  this  mixture  ground 
and  fed  and  does  it  make  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion?  Is  there  not.  advantage  to  the  land 
in  growing  cow  peas? 

Both  peas  and  oats  are  cool  weather 
plants,  and  should  be  sown  in  Spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  work¬ 
ing  condition.  If  one-half  bushel  of 
Canada  field  peas  are  sown  with  lx/ 
bushel  of  oats  per  acre,  I  think  there 
will  be  no  danger  but  that  they  can  be 
cut  with  the  binder.  I  would  sow  the 
above  amount  for  good,  rich  ground, 
but  might  sow  more  on  poor  soil. 
This  crop  can  be  cut  for  hay  or  har¬ 
vested  ripe  and  thrashed  and  ground 
for  cattle.  With  well-eared  corn  silage 
and  clover  bay  this  grain  can  be  made 
into  a  “balanced”  ration.  But  as  differ¬ 
ent  cows  require  a  different  “balanc¬ 
ing”  of  their  ration  no  fixed  rule  can 
be  laid  down  that  will  work  well  ex¬ 
cept  on  paper. 

I  would  not  sow  peas  and  oats  to 
plow  down  for  fertilizer.  T  never  plow 
down  any  green  crop,  as  I  prefer  first 
to  let  the  cows  convert  it  into  a  more 
“soluble”  form,  but,  of  course,  where 
there  arc  not  cows  enough  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  plow  down  green  crops  some¬ 
times.  I  think  that  the  cozv  pea  (not 
Canada  field  pea)  and  Crimson  clover 
are  generally  recognized  as  the  proper 
crops  for  this.  j.  g.  morse. 

Treatment  of  Old  Meadow  and  Orchard. 

C.  A.  S.,  Warren,  Mass. — I  have  70  acres 
of  meadow  quite  free  from  stone  on  sur¬ 
face  but  would  plow  hard.  I  am  told  it 
cuts  very  heavy  grass  soil,  heavy  loam, 
cla5'  subsoil.  Brakes  are  growing  all  over; 
great  patches  where  there  is  nothing  but 
brakes.  Neighbors  say  land  would  be  loo 
wet  for  potatoes.  What  treatment  do  you 
advise?  I  have  an  orchard  of  800  trees, 
30  to  40  years  old  ;  have  not  been  trimmed 
or  cultivated  for  years.  Moss  cover?  the 
trunks  and  large  limbs.  They  yield  well 
in  bearing  years.  What  treatment  do  you 
recommend  ? 

Ans. — It  is  rather  unusual  to  see 
“great  patches  of  brakes”  growing  in 
a  field  which  yields  ’  a  heavy  crop  of 
hay.  I  would  haul  all  the  stable  man¬ 
ure  you  can  get  on  to  this  field  and 
plow  it  under,  and  then  plant  corn  in 
the  Spring,  using  a  little  good  fertil¬ 
izer  in  the  drill.  Do  not  try  to  plow 
more  than  you  can  fertilize  and  care 
for  properly. 

Trim  out  the  dead  limbs  from  your 
orchard  and  a  few  others  to  let  in  the 
sunlight.  Do  not  Ixutcher  the  trees  by 
pruning  too  heavily  the  first  year.  Next 
year  you  can  prune  as  much  more.  I 
would  plow  "tip  the  whole  orchard  and 
if  the  land  is  poor  give  it  a  good  coat 
of  stable  manure  and  raise  a  crop  on 
it.  You  could  sow  it  to  buckwheat  or 
plant  potatoes.  Do  not  cultivate  the 
land  after  July  as  it  may  force  too 
much  growth  on  the  trees,  which  makes 
them  tender  and  easily  Winter-killed 

c.  s.  G. 


When  you  write  advertisers  nenlion  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quid;  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  1G. 


He’ll  be  more  of  a 
man  for  every  breath 
of  clean  fresh  air  he 
gets — and  always  a 
boy.  And  a  Stevens 
will  give  him  all  of 
this — health  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  manli¬ 
ness — more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  you  can 
give  him. 

It  will  make  him 
quick  of  hand  and 
eye  and  brain  — 
equips  him  for  the 
“grown-up”  time 
when  he’ll  need  every 
well-trained  faculty  he  possesses. 

A  Stevens  Is  true  to  the  mark, 
accurately  finished  and  adjusted 
and  thoroughly  tested. 

Your  boy  will  enjoy  this  book— 

DAN  BEARD’S 

"Guns  and  Gunning’ 

An  interesting  and  valuable 
volume  on  camping,  woodcraft, 
habits  of  game  birds:  which 
animals  are  pests  and  which 
are  not.  etc.  Sent  postpaid 
for  20c  paper  cover:  or  30c 
cloth  cover,  stamped  in  gilt. 

Send  for  Stevens  Catalog 
of  Rifles.  Shotguns.  Pistols — 
learn  how  well  made  they  are 
and  how  moderate  in  price. 

6  cents  for  postage  brings  it. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  in¬ 
sist  on  Stevens— there  arc 
no  substitutes:  if  you  can’t 
obtain  it.  we’ll  ship  direct 
on  receipt  of  catalog  price. 

J.StevensArms&ToolCo. 

-00  Grove  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  IViass.,  U.S.A. 


POTATO  DIGGER 

The 
Hoover 


Does  perfect  work.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Dig¬ 
gers,  Pickers  and  Sorters. 

T1IE  HOOVER  MEG.  CO.,  Hox  No.  56  ,  Avery,  Ohio 
Transfer  points — Huffalo,  N.  Y.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho;  Portland,  Oregon;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Winnipeg.  Man.;  Hamilton,  Out. 


THE  "HARRIS” 

Improved  Steel  Chain  Hanging 

STANCHION 

(Patented) 

|/J  Strongest— most  humane  and 
neatest  appearing.  Made  of 
T  Steel — wood  lined. 

Our  KRKK  Booklet  “Cow 
Comfort”  mailed  on  request. 

Get  our  price  and  description 
Of  sanitary  pipe  stalls. 

THE  HARRIS  MFG.  COMPANY, 
Box  552,  Salem.  Ohio. 


ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


HARMLESS.  EFFECTIVE 
INEXPENSIVE. 


STANDARDIZED 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

CATTLE  HORSES  HOGS 
SHEEP  POULTRY  DOGS 

^  For  sale  at  all  drug  stores.  A 


Home  Offices  and  Laboratories, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


KRESO-DIP  CURES 

MANGE  &  SCAB, 
CUTS..WOUNDS,  SORES 
RINGWORM  etc. 

KILLS  ALL  GERMS. 

L EASY  &  SAFE  A 
TO  USE.  M 

.  TRY  IT  ^ 


Wood  Saws 


that  are  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  1  Wood  Saw  Frame 


Complete  with  18  in.  Circular  Saw,  $10;  24  in.,  $1(1.111;  2C»  In., 
$17.81.  JtiHt  the  thing  for  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  for 
rawing  crate  lumber,  hewing  fence  poets,  etc.  Send  for  circular. 

HERTZLEK  &  ZOOK,  Belleville,  Pa, 


Send  Us  $18.50 

- for  the - 


Martin  Wizard 
Sheep  Shearing 

a  With  FourCombs 

Maciline  and  Cutters 


The  MARTIN  WIZARD  is  guaranteed 


to  shear  any  kind  of  fleece,  off  any  breed 

of  sheep, 

under 

any  and  all  conditions. 

You  are 

losing 

wool,  losing  time  and 

losing  money  if 

you  shear  by  hand  or 

with  any 

oilier 

shearing  machine  than 

the  MARTIN  WIZARD 


During  the 
past  few 
months,  at 
the  leading 
State  Fairs 
all  over  the 
country,  w  e 
showed  the 
sheepmen  how 
to  get  all  the 
wool  from  all 
the  sheep;  how 
to  get  the  long¬ 
est  wool;  how 
to  get  the  dean 
long  fleece  that 
sells  for  the 
highest  price; 
how  to  leave 
the  sheep  in  the 
best  possible 
condition  after  shearing;  how  to  save  time, 
labor  and  money.  We  showed  them  that 
the  machine  which  does  all  this  under  any 
and  all  conditions,  the  machine  that  will 
do  it  for  you,  is  the  Martin  Wizard  Sheep 
Shearing  Machine. 

Send  us  $18.50  today  or  ask  for  our 
Sheep  Shearing  Circular  No.  2534. 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK 


ANDCQ 

CHICAGO 


I  MAKE  20  CENTS  MORE  PER  SHEEP  JQ.75 

KM  Slewart  Sharing  Machine  gj-sg**  H— 

f  X?  If  you  have  but  five  sheep  It  will  pay  you  to  own  this  wonderful  shear- 

Ing  machine.  It  does  not  cut  or  hack  sheep  like 
hand  shears  and  gets  one  pound  and  over  more  wool  per  head.  It  shears 
any  kind  of  wool  easily  and  quickly.  WE  GUARANTEE  IT  FOR  25  YEARS. 
All  gears  are  cut  from  solid  metal,  not  cast;  all  wearing  parts  are 
I  file  hard;  spindles  are  ground  and  polished,  and  the  driving  mech- 
’  amsm  in  enclosed  from  dust  and  dirt  and  runs  in  oil.  95  per  cent 
of  a.11  the  shearing:  machines  used  in  the  world  are  Stewart  patents. 
They  are  not  to  be  compared  in  any  way  with  the  cheaply  made, 
always  out  of  order,  belt  machines.  Send  $2.00  with  your  order  and 
we  will  ship  C.O.D.  for  the  balance.  OUR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK  “How 
.  x  to  Shear  Sheep,”  by  the  champion  shearer  of  the  world,  will  interest 
.  -  X  y°u.  Send  for  copy  and  our  big:  new  catalog:  showing:  the  largest 
U?e  sbear*n£  and  clipping  machines  on  earth.  It  will  pay  you. 

^  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  143  LasaiieAv..  Chicago 


today. 
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CORNISH  INDIAN  POULTRY. 

In  my  attempt  to  give  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  this  breed,  I  will  not  go 
into  all  the  details  concerning  this 
grand  fowl,  but  will  try  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  their  true  merit. 
There  seems  to  be  much  discussion  as 
to  the  true  origin  of  this  breed,  but 


CORNISH  INDIAN  HEN. 


it  is  known  that  they  originated  in 
England  about  60  years  ago.  This 
fowl  is  still  known  there  as  Cornish 
Indian  Game,  and  while  the  members 
of  the  American  Poultry  Association 
saw  fit  to  chop  the  name  of  Game  off. 
I  believe  a  club  has  been  organized 
that  calls  them  the  Cornish  fowl,  but 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
changing  the  name  has  no  effect  upon 
the  characteristics  of  the  breed.  This 
fowl  is  conceded  by  all  true  fanciers 
to  be  the  king  of  table  and  broiler 
fowls,  and  a  very  rapid  and  hardy 
grower.  As  broilers  and  roasters  Corn¬ 
ish  chicks  will  nearly  always  be  found 
in  good  condition  up  to  and  including 
maturity.  I  have  had  Cornish  chicks 
weigh  three  pounds  at  11  weeks,  and 
were  fed  the  same  as  any  ordinary 
growing  chicks.  Few  other  breeds  can 
stand  as  much  rain  and  water  as  the 
Cornish  chicks.  The  water  runs  off 
their  oily  plumage  as  on  a  goose. 
When  chicks  they  appear  somewhat 
high-stationed  or  storky,  but  as  they 
grow  older  they  grow  lower  and  more 
blocky.  The  body  should  be  heart 
shape.  The  cut  shows  a  Cornish  In¬ 
dian  cockerel,  which  seems  somewhat 
storky,  but  now  has  settled  down  to  a 
heavy  bird,  weighing  about  12  pounds. 
The  females  are  very  good  layers  of 
brown  eggs,  which  are  nearly  always 
fertilized,  insuring  a  good  hatch. 

The  plumage  of  this  fowl  is  very 
handsome  and  hard  to  describe.  The 


CORNISH  INDIAN  COCKEREL. 

male’s  plumage  is  a  rich  glossy  beetle- 
green  and  black,  intermingled  with 
golden  bay  in  hackle,  wings  and  saddle 
The  female  is  a  rich  golden  bay,  each 
feather  containing  two  narrow  pencil- 
ings  of  greenish  black.  The  White 
Indians  are  practically  the  same  as  the 
Cornish,  except  the  plumage,  which  is 
white  throughout,  with  nice  yellow  legs 


Some  broiler  plants  prefer  this  variety 
to  the  Cornish.  Perhaps  these  two 
birds  have  been  looked  upon  by  many 
as  a  pit  or  fighting  fowl,  because  they 
resemble  the  Games,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  as  they  have  both  proved  very 
quiet  and  peaceable  with  me.  No  doubt 
this  idea  has  had  much  to  do  with 
holding  this  good  breed  back. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  H.  yaple. 

PASTURING  HOGS  IN  SPRAYED 
ORCHARD. 

Can  I  let  hogs  in  an  orchard  after  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux,  I’aris-green  or  arsenate 
of  lead?  I  have  rye  in  my  orchard  and 
would  like  to  have  the  hogs  in  it  if  that 
stuff  will  not  kill  them.  e.  ii. 

Kampsville,  Ill. 

We  should  not  hesitate  to  turn  the 
hogs  into  the  orchard  24  hours  after 
spraying.  We  have  done  this  without 
any  injury,  and  the  experiment  stations 
have  tried  it.  A  hog  is  one  of  the 
most  sensible  of  all  living  animals  in 
rejecting  dangerous  food.  There  would 
not  be  enough  of  the  poison  to  do  any 
damage. 

CROSSING  ORPINGTON  POULTRY. 

I  have  19  purebred  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorn  hens.  I  would  like  to  breed  with 
purebred  Orpington  rooster.  I  also  have 
the  purebred  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Which 
would  make  the  best  cross  with  the  Or- 
pington  rooster?  k.  h.  b. 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

This  correspondent  does  ,not  state 
what  the  color  of  his  Orpington  roos¬ 
ter  is,  and  in  making  the  cross  he 
wishes  to,  the  color  would  be  the  de¬ 
termining  point  with  me.  There  are 
White,  Black  and  Buff  Orpingtons  in 
the  solid-colored  ones,  and  if  tlje  roos¬ 
ter  is  a  Buff,  he  would  mate  with  the 
R.  I.  Reds  very  well,  and  increase  the 
size  of  the  chicks.  Any  of  the  Leg¬ 
horns  are  really  too  small  to  mate  with 
an  Orpington  rooster  if  he  is  up  to 
standard  size.  If  that  cross  is  de¬ 
sired  it  should  be  made  the  other  way; 
that  is,  a  Leghorn  rooster  with  Or¬ 
pington  females.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

Farmer  anp  Prohibition. — I  noticed  on 
page  240  what  you  say  of  tlic  farmer  vote 
aud  prohibition.  That  lias  been  done  in 
this  State,  and  the  farmer  vote  made  the 
State  all  dry,  with  the  exception  of  three 
of  the  largest  cities.  Our  present  Legisla¬ 
ture  came  to  ur  relief  and  has  given  us 
statutory  State-wide  prohibition  and  also  a 
State-wide  primary  election  law.  The  latter 
was  fought  with  desperation,  even  to  part 
of  the  Senators  leaving  the  Slate  in  order 
to  break  a  quorum,  and  this  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor.  r.  g. 

Tennessee. 


Here  Are  3  High  Grade 
Cultivators  to  Choose  From 

ADDED  to  the  famous  AMERICAN  Line  of  Cultivators  this  year  sold  only  di¬ 
rect  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  factory  prices  are:  1.  An  All  Steel  PIVOT 
AXLE  Cultivator.  2.  An  ALL  Steel  WALKING  Cultivator.  3.  A  WOOD 
FRAME  LEVER  DRAG.  4.  Remember,  that  we  arc  also  the  exclusive  makers  of 
the  only  original  genuine  AMERICAN  SPRING  TOOTH  CULTIVATOR,  which  ha3  had 
many  imitators. 


No  matter  what  style  2-horse  cultivator  you  want,  whether  for  crops  in  narrow 


rows,  or  wide  rows,  we  ask  you  to  write  us  for  our  factory-to-you  price  and  free  literature  about  all  of  our 


Original 

Genuine 


AMERICAN  Cultivators 


We  offer  you  both  Spring-Tooth  and  Shovel  machines,  all  built  of  the  highest  standard  in  materials  and  workmanship. 
AMERICAN  Durability  for  long,  practical  service  is  famous  among  farmers  everywhere  in  this  country  and  you 
cannot  find  stronger,  better  or  more  satisfactory  cultivators  than  AMERICAN  machines  at  any  price. 

Write  us  for  our  free  literature  about  AMERICAN  Culti¬ 
vators  and  let  us  quote  you  our  factory  prices  on  our  Direct 
Selling  Flan  which  has  every  advantage  in  your  favor.  Our 
Guaranty  protects  you  at  all  times.  You  can  buy  on  any  one 
of  our  three  liberal  plans.  Take  your  choice:  We  will  send  any 
AMERICAN  Cultivator  to  you  on  30  Days’  Farm  Test  whether 
purchased  on  our  Cash  with  Order  Plan — on  our  30  Days’  Plan, 
or  our  Time  Payment  Plan. 

As  we  sell  only  direct  to  the  user,  we  simply  ask  you  to 
send  us  your  name  and  let  us  prove  to  you  the  economy  of 
buying  direct  from  our  factory,  ami  why  you  will  get  a  much 
f  jiy  •  >  more  satisfactory  machine  for  the  price  you  pay  this  way  than 

■'  ■  by  buying  any  other.  Do  not  let  dealers  or  agents  substitute 

any  machine  for  an  AMERICAN.  We  have  no  dealers  or 
agents.  W  rite  today  to  our  factory  for  prompt  attention  aud 
Free  Literature  and  Factory  Prices.  Address 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

167  Hastings  St.  Detroit,  Michigan 


Sold  Direct  From  Our 
Factory  On 
30  Days’  Free  Trial  Test 

iliifc. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


5cPer  Square/ 


f- 


—We  will  guarantee  to  put 
any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 
rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  pear. 

The  P,rl.ct  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  freo  rooting  book 
1  tells  all  about  it.  Writo  for  it  today. 

me  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35.  Elyria.  Qbia. 


WRITE  YOUR  NAMEl 

and  address  on  a  post  card— mail  it  to  us  and 
get  our  “Trial  Proposition.”  Don’t  buy 
until  you  see  how  wo  Guarantee  our  Pres¬ 
ses.  No  sale  and  freight  refunded  if  not  as 
claimed.  Send  today. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dept.  1 ,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 


SPENCER 
HAY  PR 


Get  a  set  of  them  for  your  fnrm 
wagon.  The/  lower  the  boil  and 
make  it  easier  to  load.  The  tires  aro 
wide.  50  per  cent  loss  draft.  Haul  50  per  cent  bippor 
loads  without  working  your  horses  any  harder.  Made 

w!»«ry0EmpireFarmers’Hantly  Wagon 

is  the  best  wagon  on  earth  for  all  kinds  of  hauling  and 
will  last  a  lifctimo  without  repairs.  Send  for  FRKK 
Wheel  and  VVau'»n  Hook.  It  tells  "by  “  ‘Uood-itoads’ 
Steel  Wheels  Slake  All  lioads  (lood.”  Address 

EMPIRE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  318,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


,  ’  Turn  Champion  Milk  Ooolku-Akkatok'  . 
cools,  strains  and  aerates  milk  so  that  it  will  \ 
keep  '24  to  4s  hours  longer  than  any  other 
method.  Either  running  water,  ice  water,  well ' 

.  or  spring  water  can  be  used,  and  it  will  cool  the  W 
f  milk  to  within  two  degrees  of  the  medium  used .  TheWi 
IMPROVED  ■ 

CHAMPION 

MILK 

COOLER-AERATOR 

requires  no  attention.  Simple  in 
construction  and  easily  cleaned. 
k  Strong  and  durable.  l(i  years  on 
the  market.  Write  for 
catalogue,  telling  how  to 
secure  one  on  trial, 
rhumplon  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

Ttth  St.  .Cortland, 

“  N.Y. 


PATENT 


WHAT 

YOU 


INVENT  ! 


Constant  Demand  I>'oit  Good  Inventions 


Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  IN V HINT  and 
HOWTO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  forthem. 


Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  patents 
for  sale  free.  Highest  class  of  services. 
Ask  for  our  references. 

Woodward  &  Chandiee,  Registered  Aliorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  0.  C. 


OSGOOD 


Pitlcss 


W  rite 
for 
Catalogue 


SCALE 

Indispensable  on  every  farm; 
saves  the  time  and  money  you 
would  spend  on  a  public  scale, and 
assures  perfect  accuracy  al¬ 
ways.  Priced  within 
your  reach;  good  fora  life- 
nc.  Oftguod  Soul©  Co., 
157  Hi  ntfh  uni  ton,  N.Y. 


Poultry  Troubles 


as  a 


Every  man  who  keeps  hens  and  aims  to  handle  them 

_ business  proposition  is  more  or  less  troubled  with  a  whole  row  of  dull- 

eyed  worthless  drones,  squatted  on  the  roosts  at  midday  with  heads  pulled 
down  between  their  shoulders,  just  waiting  for  the  next  meal.  It’s  the  hen  that’s 
off  the  roost  at  daybreak  and  hustles  all  day  long  that  fills  your  egg  basket. 


PwiHn  PAN-t-CE-A 


puts  the  hen  to  work,  invigorates  and  tones  up  every  organ,  makes  hens  lay  and  cures  gapes, 
cholera,  roup  and  other  poultry  diseases.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  not  a  poultry 
feed — it’s  a  tonic.  To  raise  your  own  feed  and  give  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  to  help  digest  it  is 
“The  Dr.  Dess  Idea.”  His  knowledge  of  medicine  and  years  of  experimenting  is  responsible 
for  this  preparation.  Besides,  it  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee.  Feed  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  to 
your  hens  and  they’ll  lay  in  zero  weather. 

1%  lbs.  25c;  mail  or  express  49c.  Except  in  Canada  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

5  lbs,  60c,  12  ibs.  $1.25,  25  lb  pail  $2.59  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  4S  page  poultry  book,  free. 


DB  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 


points  the  way  to  profitable  stock  keeping.  It  has  always  been  a  serious  problem  with 
feeders,  how  to  prevent  digestive  disorders  and  loss  of  appetite  in  heavily  fed  animals. 
Ur.  Hess  Stock  Food,  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  1).,  1).  V.  S.)  contains  the  bitter 


seasons  their  ration,  provides  a  relish  that  also  aids  digestion.  190  lbs  $5.90;  25  Lb.  pall  $£.60,  except  iu  Canada  and  extreme 
West  and  South.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee.  Eed  in  a  small  dose. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Has  a  farmer  any  right  that  a  rail¬ 
road  company  is  bound  to  respect? 
That  is  a  proposition  we  recently  as¬ 
sumed  to  test.  The  answer  was:  “Yes, 
if  you  fight  for  it.”  The  test  came 
over  a  case  where  a  farmer  at  Hud¬ 
son.  N.  Y.,  was  charged  freight  on 
7,200  pounds  for  6,000  pounds  of  feed. 
The  overcharge  was  $1.20.  The  farmer 
made  demand  for  the  overcharge.  The 
railroad  company  took  its  time  about 
investigating,  and  then  wrote  that  the 
charge  was  proper,  and  that  the  farmer 
was  not  entitled  to  any  refund  and 
none  would  be  made.  The  papers 
were  then  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the 
farmer  saying  he  did  not  care  so  much 
for  the  $1.20  as  he  did  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  making  the  company  return 
what  did  not  belong  to  them.  In  just 
24  days  the  railroad  company  reversed 
its  decision  and  refunded  the  $1.20. 
The  amount  was  not  worth  the  fight 
hut  the  principle  was.  It  may  not  pay 
one  farmer  to  put  up  a  fight  for  such 
an  amount,  but  it  benefits  every 
farmer  in  the  land  to  have  him  do 
so. 

I  received  yours  with  money  order,  and 
thank  you  very  much.  I  don’t  see  how 
you  pet  it  out  of  them  so  soon,  as  I  had  a 
lawyer  write  lo  them  about  it  six  months 
ago  and  they  paid  no  aTtention  to  it.  You 
are  certainly  O.  K.  and  may  figure  on  me 
as  a  subscriber  for  life.  Will  also  inclose 
you  a  list  of  names  of  10  weeks  for  10 
cents  subscribers  to  whom  you  may  send 
the  paper  with  my  compliments,  f.  e.  u. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  case  where  a  shipment 
of  eggs  had  been  lost  in  October,  1907. 
The  express  company  made  one  ex¬ 
cuse  after  another,  and  finally  neglected 
to  reply  to  his  letters  at  all.  We  got 
the  complaint  February  25,  and  sent 
the  farmer  his  remittance  on  March 
9.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  set¬ 
tlements  are  made  so  promptly. 

I  notice  in  your  paper  the  experience  of 
.T.  B.  Leonard,  of  Chilliowie,  Va„  with  the 
Temple  Pump  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
wish  to  state  that  I  have  had  almost  a 
similar  experience  with  the  same  parties. 
In  the  Summer  of  1907  I  bought  a  nine 
horse  power  Master  Workman  from  them. 

I  secured  the  best  mechanic  I  could  get  to 
put  the  engine  down  and  start  it  up  for 
me,  but  with  all  his  experience  with  ma¬ 
chinery  he  could  get  but  little  work  out 
of  it.  After  losing  time  enough  and  hav¬ 
ing  other  vexations  working  with  it  to 
have  hired  an  engine  and  paid  double  the 
price  I  would  have  had  to  pay,  I  managed 
to  cut  my  crop  of  silage.  Last  Fall  I 
started  in  with  it  again,  but  after  working 
with  it  for  some  days  and  accomplishing 
nothing,  I  hired  an  International  engine 
and  had  no  more  trouble.  I  wrote  to  these 
people  time  and  again,  and  they  always 
replied  that  they  made  the  best  engine  on 
the  market  and  that  the  fault  was  entirely 
with  me  and  not  with  the  engine.  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  that  I  would  lose  20  per 
cent  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  engine 
and  prepay  freight  if  they  would  take  it 
back,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  this  • 
part  of  my  letter.  It  is  the  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  piece  of  machinery  I  have  ever 
had  any  experience  with.  The  only  con¬ 
solation'  that  I  get  out  of  the  investment 
is  that  I  have  kept  one  of  my  countrymen 
out  of  a  similar  trouble.  lie  was  about  to 
close  a  bargain  for  one  of  these  engines, 
but  hearing  I  had  one  of  them,  before  doing 
so  he  wrote  to  me.  I  advised  him  to  let 
it  alone,  which  he  did.  I  am  glad  you 
are  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  your  readers.  f.  e.  williams,  m.  d. 
Virginia. 

No  comment  of  ours  can  strengthen 
so  intelligent  a  statement  as  the  above. 
The  Temple  Pump  Co.  guarantee  their 
engines  indefinitely,  and  say  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  begins  when  they  have  the 
buyer’s  money ;  but  they  make  in¬ 
ducements  to  get  the  remittance  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  when  the  engine  fails  to 
work  they  then  say  the  failure  is  due 
to  carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  operator.  But  when  we 
offered  to  pay  the  expense  if  they  would 
send  a  man  to  run  Mr.  Leonard’s  en¬ 
gine  and  do  the  work  they  guaranteed 
it  to  do  they  declined  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  On  the  evidence  of  their  letters 
alone,  we  think  Mr.  Leonard  could  re¬ 
cover  damages,  as  well  as  the  original 
price  of  the  engine,  but  a  Virginia 
farmer  cannot  well  afford  to  go  to 
Illinois  to  prosecute  a  case  of  this  kind 
in  the  courts.  We  are  getting  other 
letters  from  farmers  who  accepted  the 
company’s  guarantee  of  the  engine  to 
do  the  work  specified  or .  money  re¬ 
funded.  only  to  find  that  they  had  no 
redress  short  of  a  lawsuit  in  a  distant 
State.  It  is  up  to  the  Temple  Pump 
company  to  make  good  their  boasted 
promises,  and  put  thiese  engines  to 
work,  or  return  the  money  paid  for 
them.  When  they  do  one  or  the  other 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  them  credit 
for  so  doing. 

An  agent  of  the  Globe  Association  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  induced  me  to  sign  my  name 
to  a  list  of  others  he  had  secured  here  in 
the  first  part  of  December.  I  was  to  have 
silverware  as  a  premium,  to  be  delivered 
by  January  10.  He  never  came  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  and  I  refused  to  receive  it  as  he 
did  not  do  as  he  agreed.  I  was  also  to 
get  a  large  catalogue  but  got  only  a  small 
one.  A  number  of  my  neighbors  have  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  premium  or  to  pay  for 
the  five  years’  membership,  which  is  $2.50. 


Some  have  accepted  their  goods,  but  they 
are  not  as  represented  in  some  cases.  They 
have  sent  the  goods  back  and  demanded 
their  money  back  together  with  freight 
charges  from  Chicago,  but  have  not  heard 
a  thing  from  them  as  yet.  This  agent 
said  any  time  after  the  first  order  we 
could  get  100  pounds  sugar  for  $1.75  with¬ 
out  taking  a  larger  order.  Now  we  find 
out  different.  We  have  to  buy  a  whole 
lot  of  stuff  much  of  which  we  never  would 
need  in  order  to  get  the  sugar  at  $1.75  per 
hundred.  The  agent  has  sued  one  of  my 
neighbors  for  the  membership.  I  told  him 
to  stand  suit  and  I  would  stand  half  the 
cost.  Do  you  think  the  agent  has  a 
chance  to  win?  e.  r.  c. 

New  York. 

This  man  simply  repeats  much  of 
the  experience  that  comes  from  other 
sections.  You  cannot  buy  sugar  for 
$1.75  per  hundred.  They  pretend  you 
can,  but  to  get  it  you  must  buy  a  lot 
of  other  stuff,  and  pay  enough  for  it 
to  make  up  the  regular  price  for  the 
grade  of  sugar  jgju  get.  The  $2.50  for 
membership  is  to  help  pay  the  agent. 
Any  bill  of  goods  you  buy  of  them 
can  be  duplicated  in  the  same  quality 
from  perfectly  responsible  houses  which 
charge  no  membership.  One  farmer 
ordered  sugar  and  got  more  than  half 
in  broken  rice.  We  do  not  believe 
the  agent  intends  to  try  that  suit.  We 
do  not  believe  he  would  get  a  jury 
in  any  county  of  this  State  to  give  him 
a  verdict  if  he  did.  We  think  the  suit 
a  bluff  to  scare  others  into  paying  the 
fee.  The  best  way  is  to  keep  clear  of 
such  schemes,  but  when  you  get  in 
and  discover  trickery,  make  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  uncomfortable  for  the  schemer. 

On  December  29,  1908,  I  shipped  one  case 
of  eggs  to  Osmcr  W.  Roper,  of  Ilrookdale, 
N.  .1.  He  ordered  the  eggs  shipped  to 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  as  that  was  his  nearest 
express  office.  He  agreed  to  pay  two  cents 
above  highest  quotations  for  same,  which 
at  that  time  would  be  30  dozen  at  42  cents, 
$12.60.  a.  j.  t. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  re¬ 
sponse  from  Mr.  Roper  about  this  ac¬ 
count  and  have  placed  it  with  our  at¬ 
torneys  for  collection.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  other  shippers  will  probably  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  would  better  send  cash 
in  advance  for  future  shipemnts. 

I  shipped  the  Egg  Producers’  Company, 
1249  Bedford  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a 
case  of  eggs  on  February  26.  He  promised 
check  by  return  mail.  At  end  of  a  week 
I  wrote  for  it  and  got  statement  and 
check  March  8.  They  say  eggs  sold  for 
22  cents.  The  market  price  was  26  cents 
the  day  they  received  the  eggs,  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  26  cents  for  another  case  sent  the 
same  time  to  another  firm.  The  eggs  were 
exactly  alike.  They  also  charge  me  for 
four  dozen  broken.  I  have  shipped  eggs 
for  10  years  and  never  had  any  broken 
eggs  reported  before.  I  will  send  them 
no  more.  f.  d.  b. 

New  Y’ork. 

Last  week  we  reported  three  com¬ 
plaints  from  shippers  who  were  charged 
for  broken  eggs.  As  we  said  then, 
receiving  broken  eggs  seems  to  be  get¬ 
ting  to  be  a  habit  with  these  people. 
Another  shipper  reports  a  return  of  19 
cents  for  fresh  fancy  white  eggs,  which 
they  classed  as  mixed.  After  looking 
up  the  rating  of  the  Egg  Producers  1 
Co.  we  accepted  their  advertisement,'  as 
they  are  located  where  they  should  have 
a  good  demand  for  fresh  eggs,  and  | 
we  hoped  shippers  might  find  in  them 
a  good  market  for  eggs.  But  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  shippers  does  not  jus¬ 
tify  our  expectations.  The  advertising 
has  been  discontinued  and  it  will  not 
appear  again.  We  think  our  people  can 
consign  eggs  to  houses  which  will  have 
less  experience  with  broken  eggs,  and 
who  will  come  at  least  as  near  the 
market  price  for  returns.  No  matter  j 
what  their  rating,  we  want  commission 
houses  to  understand  that  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  is  not  a  good  place  to  advertise, 
if  they  are  going  to  make  returns  below 
the  market  and  especially  if  they  fall 
into  the  habit  of  making  returns  of 
broken  eggs. 

T  am  reading  “Nell  Beverly,  Farmer,” 
with  great  interest.  It  is  much  better 
than  the  “best  of  the  six  best  sellers.”  You 
certainly  could  not  have  given  a  better 
premium  than  this  book.  j.  k.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  an  impartial  opinion  of  our 
new  book.  You  will  get  the  force  of 
his  estimate  of  the  book  when  we  tell 
you  that  the  six  books  referred  to  as 
the  “best  sellers”  cost  $1.50  in  cloth 
binding.  This  correspondent  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  reader,  as  he  is  familiar  with 
the  most  popular  books,  and  he  calls 
“Nell  Beverly,  Farmer,”  better  than 
any  of  them.  You  get  it  in  paper, 

postage  prepaid,  without  costing  you  a 
cent,  the  day  after  we  receive  your 

subscription.  If  you  want  it  in  cloth 
binding,  25  cents  extra  will  bring  it 
to  you.  Our  friends  who  get  this  book 
— and  all  of  our  friends  will  get  it — 
should  tell  their  neighbors  about  it,  and 
also  tell  them  how  to  get  it.  It  is 

a  book  that  you  can  read  with  interest 
and  profit  once  every  year  for  the 
next  10  years,  and  the  oftener  you 

read  it  the  more  its  sound  principles 
and  touching  pathos  will  appeal  to  you. 

It  is  a  book  that  will  live.  J.  J.  D. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844. 

R.MacKELLER’s  Sons  Co.,Peekskill,N.  Y. 


PINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS- 

U  Blue  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  10  and  15 cents  each, 
Dr.  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pennsylvania. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

The  Breed  that  Pays  is  the  Breed  that  Lays 

WINTER  EGGS 

Average  egg  yield  1st  Jan  .  40  percent.,  Feb.  26th, 
65  to  70  per  cent.  700  breeders  and  layers.  Eggs 
$1.00  per  15,  $3.00  per  50,  $5.00  per  100. 

GEO.  FROST, 

Pineliurst  Poultry  Farm,  Levanna,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORHS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  700  mature  birds.  Bred  for 
vigor  and  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

DCn  RARY  Chicks  15c  each,  $15  per  100.  Book 
ncu  DMD  1  orders  now.  World  s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock,  eggs.  Cornish  Farms,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 

The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
1  Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals.  Wiaz  &  mapkensen. 

Dept.  10,  Phcasnntry  A  (lame  Park,  Yardley,  I'u. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  S.  AND  R.  C.  R.  1.  REDS. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
chicks  150  each.  Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTVNE  &  SON, 

Box  178,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Jfl  BRKKDs  BEST  POULTRY— Eggs  or  stock. 
trU  Write  your  wants.  I  will  save  you  money.  Big  enta- 
og  10c.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  A  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

RRONZE  TURKIC YS-Stock  and  Eggs  in  sea 
son.  Poplar  Lawn  Farms,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

^1.00  per  15,  $2.00  per  40.  From  Thoroughbred 
L.  Brahmas,  Hocks,  Wyandottes.  Beds,  Leghorns,  S.  Ham- 
urge.  14  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K.  MOIIR*  Coopersburg,  Fn. 

Cine  Strain  White  Wyandot  ten— Eggs  for  batching 
i  75c.  per  15.  $4.00  per  100.  Free  range.  FRANK  M. 
BRIWA,  441  Warren  St.,  Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE— White  Wyandotte  Eggs  to  hatch. 

1  Prices— $1  25  per  15,  $2.50  per  50,  $5.00  per  100. 

E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

lA/RIGHT’S  Wliite  Wyandotte  Winners'¬ 
ll  Eggs  $4.00  per  100:  Baby  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Staufordville,  N.  Y. 

IAI1LD  and  RRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  For 
¥1  Sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens 
and  eggs.  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Sat¬ 
isfaction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  U.  1,  Belleville,  Pa. 

RIANT STRAIN  RRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
U— $3.00  per  10.  B.  C.  R.I.  lied  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

11/  n  DflPl/C — Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

VV.  1.  llUlmO  Pullets,  $2.00  to  $3.00;  Eggs  $1.00  per 
13  and  $3.00  per  15.  Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  H.  I.  Reds.  Eggs 
$1.00  per  13.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LF.GHORNS-»Jorfonc» 

CHAS.  J.  LISK.  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties. 

1  Good  stock,  Eggs  15  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalogue. 

H.  K.  MOHR,  Route  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Q  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  CHEAP. 

0  ■  Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa 

Q  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS.  30for$1.00. 
Ui  $3.00  per  100.  Good  stock.  Address 

U.  A.  THATCHER,  Perulack,  Pa. 

noultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 

1  information.  Describes  and  illustrates  85  varieties.  Yon  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Fast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa* 

DUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  for  hatching,  great 
D  laying  strain.  Pen  headed  by  a  Blue  Ribbon 
Cockerel.  $l.u0  per  setting  of  13.  Address 

G.  H.  CARRIER,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Toulouse  and  White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs  30  cents  each.  K.  I. 

1  Red,  White.  Wyandotte,  Buff  and  Black  Orpington,  Silver 
Gray  Dorking,  $1.50  for  16.  ZELL  A  WILSON,  Chundlcrvlllc,  O. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  $5.00  per  100;  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  per  13;  $10  per  100.  Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Rerlin,  Mass. 

D  A  R  (2  A 1  M  One  Choice  S.  C.  E.  I  Red  Cock  and  8 
DflnuAIII  Hens.  $10;  1  K.C. R.I.  Red  Cockerel  and 

3  Hens,  $5;  1  Buff  Orpington  Cockerel  and  4  Pullets, 
$6;  order  direct.  Florence  Hill,  Chandlersvllle,  O. 

UfHITE  WYANDOTTES— Excellent  laying 
II  strain.  Eggs  $1.00  for  15.  Address 

STEPHAN  KARL,  Milford,  Conn. 

TVARRKD  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Silver  Cup  and  Blue  Ribbon 
13  Winners;  utility  combined,  White  Brazilian  Duck  Eggs 
from  selected  matings,  $2  setting:  $10  per  100;  80#  hatch; 
guaranteed.  Also  grand  breeding  males,  LLOYD  M,  HAL- 
LENBECK,  Poultry  Judge  Expert,  Catskill  Station,  N.Y, 

QTAY  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Guarantee  satis- 
O  faction  and  eggs  75  per  cent  fertile.  15  $1.00,  100  $5.00. 

W.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

IAIHITE  PLYMOUTHS-exclusively  trap-nested, 
¥¥  bredtolay.  Eggs  from  bestpens$2for  15;  incu¬ 
bator  eggs  $6 per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y; 

MI  HITE  LEGHORNS,  Wyckoff  Strain;  Rhode 
•”  Island  Reds;  choice  matings;  15  eggs,  $1;  60,  $3; 
100,  $5.  Also  Homer  Pigeons.  3  pair,  $3. 

B.  K.  LAWLIN,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  Runner  Duck  Eggs  from  200-Egg  Strain. 
White  Fantail  Pigeons.  C.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

CHICK  SAVING  COOP 

Keep  chicks  warm  and  dry  and 
Isavethem  from  Rats,  Weasels. 
Lice  and  Mites  in  the  all  metal 
Sanitary  Brood  Coop.  Exclu¬ 
sive  pattern,  made  only  by  us. 
Adds  100%  to  profits.  Knocks  off 
50%  from  cost  of  poultry  raising. 
Easily  taken  apart  and  stored. 
Send  for  Free  Circular  and  prices. 

Do  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  260 Third  St.,  Des  Moines,  lows 


Greider’s 
Book 
On  Poultry 


Concise,  practical.  How 
to  make  money  with  poul¬ 
try:  information  as  to  , 
buildings,  treat¬ 
ment  or  diseases, 
etc.  Fifteen  at- 1 
tractive  chromos  ; 

sixty  prominent  varieties.  10c  postpaid. 

Fine,  pure-bred  stock  and  eggs  at  low 
prices.  GREIDER’S  GERMICIDE— a 
sure  preventive  and  an  excellent  disin¬ 
fectant.  B,  H.  GREIDER,  Rheums,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  FOODS  FOR  POULTRY 


Nourishing,  clean;  fowls  and  chicks  I 
thrive  on  them.  We  carry  a  big  line  of  I 
all  poultry  and  pigeon  supplies.  Book-! 
let  and  unique  souvenir  FREE.  Write  I 
now  before  they’re  all  gone. 

Tnyior Bros.,  Dept.M.CnmcIcn.N.J. I 


CAST  IRON  HOG  AND  POULTRY  TROUGHS 

from  factory  to  Stockman  and  Farmer:  no  profit  to 
divy  up;  capacity  about  2  gallons  per  foot,  in  lengths  of 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  feet,  any  length  at  33  cents  per  foot. 
Write  for  general  Stock  and  Hog  Trough  Circular. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. ,  -  Belleville,  Ea. 

IT  fl  C  -$5.00  per  100  II.  C.  Brown  Leghorn. 
■*“/ '”* *“* Large,  up  to  date  stock:  exclusive 
farm  range.  Extra  choice  matings,  $2.10  for  15. 

F.  K.  BUfeHNELL.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  H ateli i lift— $2.00  for  16  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  K.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
8.  C.  White  and  Black  Leghorns,  American  Domi¬ 
niques  and  Anconas.  Also  ail  varieties  of  orna¬ 
mental  birds  for  sale.  THE  OTSELIC  FARMS, 
Whitney’s  Point,  New  York. 

Poultry— Pigeons,  Pheasants,  Guinea  Fowl,  Pea 
Fowl,  Swan.  Also  eggs  for  batching.  Write  for 
prices.  THE  UNITED  CO.,  2(1  Vesey  St.,  New  Vork. 

Incubators — Brooders.  A  complete  line  of 
Poultry  and  Dog  supplies.  Write  for  catalogue. 
THE  UNITED  CO.,  2(1  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Mating  List  will  he  Sent  on  Request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

?fl  BIG  BARRED  1 A  OF  GOWELL’S 

iuP.ROCK  CKLS.u,ll/  200-EGG  STRAIN 

#2.00  and  $3.00.  Eggs  in  any  number  from  free 
range  stock.  The  oldest  flock  in  the  world. 

W.  A.  SHEIIMAN,  -  -  Vienna.  Va. 

Shipping  point,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD  Pure  Buff  Rock  Eggs 

U  for  hatching.  76c.  per  setting,  $1.00  per  hundred. 
Stock  farm  raised.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 
HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  -  Pure  Fishel  Strain.  KgKs  from 
II  texted  layers  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100  (live  dollars).  75  per  cent, 
fertility  guaranteed.  ISAAC  C.  Cl.AKK,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  WINNING  ST  R  A I  N  S— Barred  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  both  combs;  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  single  combs;  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas;  eggs,  $1.00,  16,  $5.uo,  100.  Address 

F.  M. PRESCOTT,  ltiverdale,  N.  J. 

Bl’KF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;S.C.  R.  I. 

Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  90c.  per  15,  $1.1,0  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  Q  A I  F  Black  Mammoth  Spanish  Jack,  10H 
lUn  OHLL  hands  high;  very  tine  sire  of  draft 
mules;  30  Poland  China  Sows,  sired  by  the  greatest 
Champions  in  the  world:  safe  in  pig  to  great  Boars 
of  breed.  M.  V.  COWDREY,  Mt.  Oreb.  Ohio.  1 


EMPIRE  STATES,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  Slate  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  the  right  kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous.  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care.  Our  Eggs 
hatch  strong  chicks  that  live  and  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

00  Per  Cent.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md, 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.W. Leghorns. 

Guaranteed  80  Per  Gent  Fertile. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs,  15  for  $2.00. 

WOODLANDS  FA  KM,  Box  D,  IONA,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandotte  Specials. 

Elegant  Cockerels,  $3.00  to  $5.00  each. 
White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.40  each 
for  orders  received  before  March  30th. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yard,  R.24,  Alliens,  Pa, 

American  Pet  Stock  Company,  Collins,  O. 

All  varieties  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Dogs. 
Stock  always  for  sale.  Eggs  for  Hatcliing  a  Spec¬ 
ialty.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Cockerels  of  all  Varieties. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  PEKIN  DUCKS,  W h ite *  Roc ks  ^ Wb'i te :Wyd 

andottes;  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $0.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Pekins.  $1.50  for  10.  $8.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity;  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 

HONNIF  BRAK  POULTRY  FAR3I, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Keep  Poultry  For  Profit 

KEEP  THE  BEST 

Buy  your  stock  of 

S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Box  2  B,  Yardley,  Pa. 


THEY  HAVE  BRED 


UTILITY  BIRDS 


FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 


Their  efforts  have  crowned  them  with 

SUCCESS 

Write  for  their  1909  Booklet.  It  is  sent  free. 
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MARKETS 


Pr'ces  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
March  26.  11109,  wholesale  except  where  other- 
wi-e  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  lor  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indetlnite  word,  but  in  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 

Wholesale  Retail 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

..  .31 

® 

.31^ 

.34® 

.86 

Good  to  Choice _ 

...  .26 

© 

.30 

30® 

.33 

Lower  Grades  _ _ 

...  .21 

® 

.24 

25® 

.29 

Storage . 

...  .23 

.29 

State  Dairy,  best _ 

...  .24 

® 

.26 

.26® 

.28 

Common  toGjod.. 

. . .  .20 

Cal 

.23 

.24® 

.26 

® 

.21 

.23© 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .17 

@ 

.19 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  host _ 

...  .15 

© 

.16 

.20® 

.22 

Common  to  Good. . 

...  .12 

@ 

.14 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

...  .05 

@ 

.09 

.10® 

.13 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.71  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  3\4  cents  to 
shippers  in  the 26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 
Charges . qt.  .07®  .12 

EGGS 


Fancy  White,  iloz . 

.22 

®  .23 

.25® 

.28 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .20 

@  .21 

.23® 

.25 

Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

.  .19 

@  .20 

.21® 

.23 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .16 

@  .18 

.17® 

.20 

Western . 

@  .19 

.20® 

.21 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.40 

®  2.50 

qt. 

.12 

Medium . 

2.40 

Pea . 

@  2.30 

qt.- 

.10 

lied  Kidney . 

2.20 

®  2.45 

White  Uidhey . 

.  2.40 

@  2.65 

qt. 

.15 

\  ellow  Eye . 

..  3.25 

@  3.40 

HOPS 

Prime  ta  Choice . 

.  .13 

@  .15 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .11 

©  .12 

Olds . 

@  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  ... 

.  .23 

©  .30 

DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.08^ 

.12 

Evap..  com.  to  good. 

.05 

® 

.07 

.08® 

.10 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

® 

.05 

cherries . 

.12 

.14  lb. 

.15® 

.20 

Raspberries . 

.20  lb. 

.22® 

.24 

1 1  uekleberries . 

.12 

<a 

.13 

Blackberries . 

.07 

fa) 

•07^ 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 


Spitz . 

4.00 

@  6  00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.(10 

fa)  5.50 

pk. 

.50®  7.) 

Greening . 

fa)  5.00 

Spv . 

.  4.00 

fa)  5.50 

Ben  Davis . 

2.25 

@  4.50 

Russet . 

@  4.00 

Western,  bu.  box _ 

2.00 

@  3.50 

doz. 

.5iVd)  -10 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

@  9.50 

qt. 

.10®  .15 

Jersey,  bbl . 

8.00 

@  9.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate _ 

2.00 

@  2.25 

Strawberries, 

Florida,  qt . 

.20 

fa)  .35 

.40®  .50 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

®  3.S0 

doz. 

.50®  .75 

California,  fcv.  box. 

3.50 

@  3.75 

doz. 

.50 fa)  .75 

California,  choice... 

3.00 

@  3.25 

doz. 

.4  (Fa)  .50 

Grape  Fruit. 

Florida,  fey.  box ...  . 

2.50 

fed  3.00 

each 

15.®  .20 

Florida,  choice . 

1.50 

@  2.00 

each 

.08®  .10 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Wholesale 

Retail 

(w  7.00 

qt. 

.15 

St  ate.  180  lbs . 

2.25 

®  2.75 

bu. 

1.25 

Maine.  165  1  Its . 

2.35 

@  2.75 

bu. 

1 .25 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

2.00 

@  2.25 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  i’otatoes.bu  bkt. 

.75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.30©  .50 

Asparagus,  fcv.  green 

doz . 

5.00 

5  50 

Com.  to  good . 

1.50 

@  3.00 

Beets,  bbl . 

.75 

@  LOO 

J4  pi. 

.10 

Carrots,  bid . 

.75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

Cabbage,  ton . 

35.00 

®  40.00 

head 

.10®  .12 

New.  bbl.  crate . 

1.50 

@  2.25 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

©  .50 

bch. 

.10®  .20 

Lettuce.  Southern. bkt. 

1.50 

@  2.50 

each 

.05®  .10 

Oni,  ns, 

Conn.  White  bbl _ 

3.00 

@  5  00 

qt. 

15 

Conn.  Yellow . 

1.75 

®  2.25 

qt. 

.10 

Conn.  Red . 

1.50 

©  2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1 .25 

®  1.50 

Peas. 

Southern.  14  bbl.  bkt. 

1 .50 

®  5.00 

14  pk. 

.75®  1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

@  1.00 

«  pk. 

.16 

Parsley,  iOU  bunches.. 

1.50 

@  2.00 

bch. 

.05 

Peppers  S'ii..  carrier.. 

1.00 

@  2.00 

Romaine, 

Southern,  bkt . 

.75 

@  1.50 

head 

.10 

Radishes,  bkt . 

1.00 

fa)  1  -50 

bch. 

.05 

String  Beans, 

Southern.  %  bbl.  bkt. 

2.00 

®  4.00 

qt. 

.20 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.25 

@  1.75 

pk. 

.30 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

1.00 

©  1.50 

Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

each 

.05 

White,  bbl . 

.50 

@  1.00 

M  pk. 

.15 

Tomatoes, 

Flo-ida,20  qt.  carrier. 

1.00 

@  2.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz . 

©  1.25 

each 

.10 

No.  1,  doz . 

.60 

@  90 

each 

.08®  .10 

No.  2.  box . 

2.00 

@  4.50 

each 

.05©  .06 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

.50 

@  .75 

each 

.10®  .12 

M  ushrooms,  lb . 

.30 

@  .60 

.75®  1.00 

Mint,  dozen  bunches.. 

.40 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

1.50 

@  2.00 

bch. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.05 

@  .16 

lb. 

.20®  ,25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  broilers,  lb... 

.25 

@  .30 

,‘SOfd)  .35 

Fowls  . 

•  17!^ 

Roosters . 

.11 

Turkeys . 

.12 

@  .16 

.14®  .19 

Ducks . 

.15 

.16 

Geese . 

.11 

®  .12 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  lb.  . .... 

.22 

@  .23  : 

lb. 

.24®  .25 

Fair  to  Good . 

.17 

©  .20 

.20©  .22 

Capons,  best . 

.26 

@  .28 

.30®  .32 

Common  to  good . 

.19 

@  .24 

.  25®  .28 

Chickens,  best . 

.23 

@  .24 

.25®  .27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

@  .20 

23®  .25 

Common  Run . 

.12 

@  .16 

.16®  .18 

©  .15 

.15®  .18 

Ducks . 

.11 

@  .15 

.15©  .18 

Geese . 

.10 

©  .12 

.15®  .18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

@  4.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 

.10 

@  .12 

.18®  25 

Common  to  Good.. .. 

.07 

©  .09 

.15®  .17 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head. 

4.0(1 

fa)  7.00 

Pork . 

©  .09 

.12®  .15 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.30 

fa)  6.75 

Oxen . 

3.25 

@  4.00 

@  4.65 

Cows . 

2.00 

fa)  4.50 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

100  lbs . 

8.00 

@10.00 

lb. 

.18®  .25 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

5.00 

@  9.00 

Culls .  . 

2.50 

<cb  4.50 

Sheen,  100  lbs . 

@  4. (Hi 

Lambs . 

7.00 

@  8.25 

Hogs . 

6.50 

@  7.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  I.  North’n 


Duluth,  bu . 

1.25 

No. 

2,  Red . 

1 .20 

No. 

1,  Macaroni . 

1.12 

Corn, 

as  to  quality,  bu. 

.72 

® 

.76 

Outs, 

as  to  weight,  bu. 

.63 

@ 

.60 

Rye. . 

.85 

@ 

.88 

Barley . 

72 

fa) 

.75 

FEED 


Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 27.00  @29.00 

Middlings . 28.00  @31.00 

Red  Dog .  31.50 

Linseed  Meal . 33.00  @34.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  io  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 15.50  @10.00 

No.  2 . 14.00  @15.00 

No.  3 . 12AM  @13.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 13.00  @15.(M 

Clover .  11.00  @12.00 

Marsh . 0.00  @  8.00 

Straw,  Rye . 19.00  @21.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  @  9.00 

BOSTON  WHO  .KSALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery .  .28@  .29 

Fair  to  Good . 20®  .27 

Eggs,  Fancy  . 23®  .25 

Good  to  Choice . 19®  .20 

Lower  Grades . hi®  .18 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  5.00®  0.00 

Common  to  Good .  3.00®  4.50 

Oranges,  box .  2.00®  3.50 

Strawberries,  quart . 25®  .40 


Sweet  Potatoes,  Ad  bbl .  I.UU®  1.25 

Onions,  bush . 75®  .90 

Lettuce,  box .  50®  GO 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  .  1 .50®  2.00 

Squash,  bbl . 50®  .00 


FARM  HANDS  WANTED 

First-classTeamsters,  Plowmen  and  General  Farm 
Work.  Must  be  absolutely  temperate  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  Good  wages  Give  age,  nationality,  pre¬ 
vious  experience  and  rererence.  Address  ALICE- 
DELL  FARM,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.J. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

lms  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  npon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  hut  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  you  preferasingle  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 


Address  : 


174  Second  Ave., 


THE  J.  A.  A  I.  A.  8. 


New  York  City. 


LIGHT,  WATER  AND  POWER 

WITHOUT  EXPENSE 

Do  you  have  a  spring  or  creek  on  your  land  ?  If  so,  why  don't,  you  put  it  to  work? 

A  very  smali  stream  of  water  on  one  of  our  five  or  six-foot  wheels  will  develop  enough 
power  to  drive  a  dynamo  to  light  your  house,  or  a  pump  to  raise  water  to  any  elevation,  or 
a  saw  to  saw  wood.  etc. 

Unlike  a  wind-mill  or  an  engine,  the  THE  I-X-L  STEEL  OVERSHOOT  WATER  WHEEL  is  always 
ready  for  use.  It  can  be  depended  upon  at  all  times.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  it  requires  no  attention  except  occasional  oiling. 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING  TO  OPERATE  AFTER  ONCE  BEING  INSTALLED. 
IT  FURNISHES  THE  BEST,  MOST  USEFUL  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
POWER  IN  THE  WORLD.  IT  IS  BEYOND  COM  PARISON  WITH  A  RAM, 
BOTH  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND  ADAPTABILITY'. 

Let  us  know  how  large  a  stream  of  water  you  have,  how  much  fall  you  can  obtain  and 
what  you  want  to  use  it  for,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  our  best  prices  and  advice. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  CO.,  hanover,  pa. 


I  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Earth 


i 


And  I  can  prove  it.  Forty-five  years  ago  I 
commenced  selling:  scales  to  the  user  letting 
him  have  a  free  trial  and  never  asking  a  cent 
in  return  until  he  had  found  that  my  scale 
was  exactly  as  represented.  I  have  pat¬ 
ented  the  only  reliable  PiTLESS  STOCK 
SCALE,  complete  with  steel  frame,  com¬ 
pound  beam  and  beam  box  without  extra 
charge,  sold  at  a  fair  price.  My  scale  is 
not  cheapest,  but  BEST.  I  will  send  you 
ful  1  information,  a  scale  on  approval  or 
book,  “Reasons  for  Owning  a  Scale”  if  you 
address  “JONFS  He  Pays  The  Freight.” 

125  C  st..  Binghamton,  N.  Y- 


Y^vcr  CHEAP  INCUBATOR 

BUT  IS  IT  FIRE-PROOF?  IS  IT  INSURABLE? 

Buy  the  World’s  Best  Hatcher.  Take  No  Risks. 

CYPHERS  FIRE-PROOFED  INSURABLE  INCUBATORS 
Have  been  Inspected  and  Passed  by  the  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  and  beartheir  Insurance  Label.  Free  Book 
tells  all  about  It.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Boston,  Mass.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  III.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  Cal. 


125  Egg  Incubator 
and  Brooder 


If  ordered  together  we 
send  both  for  >>10 

- -  pay  freight.  Well 

made,  hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
donble  walls,  double  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  desexibes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  80,  Racine,  Wis. 


■55  Buys 

the  Best 

140- Egg 


Irvcvibrvtor  ever  Made 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 

- ,  -  copper  tank:  nursery, self-regu- 

|  City  or  Racine  la  ting.  Best  HO-cklck  hot-water 

Brooder,  84.50.  Ordered  together  $11.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  No  machines  at  any  price  are  better. 
Write  for  book  today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 

B  e  1 1  a  C 


Send  Us  a  Postal 


Just  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  brings  prices  on  all  sizes 
of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators 

and  Brooders  -  guaranteed  to 
hatch  highest  percentage  of  eggs. 
Liberal  Free  Trial  Plan.  Best 
Incubator  Proposition  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once.  Address 


City  or  Racine 


Racine  Hatcher  Company,  Box  87*  Racine, WU. 


TURKEY  EGGS— B.  Red;  Narragan sett;  yd.  1,$4 
I  peril;  yd. 2,  $3  peril;  M.  B.&W.  H.,yd.  1,  $3  per  11; 
yd.  2.  $2  per  11.  S.  During  &  Son,  Armstrongs  Mills, O. 


Best  Quality  White  Leghorn 

llahy  Chicks,  $10  per  100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  WARE- 
HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Fulton,  N.Y.  R.  D.  7, 


Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale. 

Choice  yearling  of  distinguished  breeding  and  ex¬ 
cellent  individuality.  Sire, Ledyard  Day  11074;  Dam, 
Tritomas  Maud  2d.  Adv.  It.  014,  11502.9  lbs.  milk, 
494.01  liis.  fat.  Also  several  younger  bulls.  Pedigree 
and  prices  on  application.  OTTO  W,  POST, 
Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y, 


P LEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldost  Com- 
f  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Putter, 
Eggs.  pouitry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Deans, 
A  ppios.  etc.  !•:.  It.  WOOIIWAKII,  302  Greenwich  St.,  .N.  V. 


Hothouse  Lambs, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


EASTER  POST  CARDS 

Direct  from  Mfrs.  Extraordinary  value,  beautiful 
rs  and  designs.  Silk  finish,  deeply  embossed,  a nth 


10c 


Catalog.  STAR  POST  CARD  CO.,  135  So.  Ktii  Street,  Pliiln. 


Free 


FJ 


R  SALE— Cheap — New  Roderick  Full  Circle 
Hay  Press.  JOHN  LYON,  Port  Chester,  Y. 


tdi. \\  MAl’LE  SYKLT- Good  quality.  Made 
H  among  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  5  1-gal.  cans 
$4.50;  10  cans  $9.  Mapieshade  Farm,Grantsville,M<i. 


ACRES  half  cleared—  $5  000;  10-room  dwell¬ 
ing  and  other  buildings  costing  price  of 
n;  mild  climate,  good  roads,  easy  f  ilming, 
alogue  free.  O.  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


Raise  Rhode 
Island  Reds 

If  you  want  to  make  money  out  of  chick¬ 
ens.  They’ll  please  you  in  every  way. 
My  book  tells  you  all  about  thvtu  ;  con¬ 
tains  handsome,  life-like  pictures.  Book 
costs  only  20  cents,  which  I  deduct  on 
your  first  order  for  two  settings  of  eggs. 

WAITER  SHERMAN 

25  Bou’.cvg-d  Newport,  R.  I 


W  ANTES)— A  position  as  General  Farm  Manager, 
by  a  man  with  twenty-three  years  of  practical 
experience,  who  fully  understands  taking  care  of 
and  developing  large  estates.  Rest  of  reference. 
R.  C.  Reeves  i_o.,  187  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


I  SKI, I,  Klims  IN  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  la  U.  S.  Fruit,  Brain 
aud  stock.  AVrite  lor  list.  J.  l>.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


run  UUUU  r fl tlmo  State,  at  reasonable  prices, 
address,  Northern  Realty  Go.,  Syracuse  N.  Y. 


i  iill.  LMiiL-u  i  on  i  Merchants  in  29  Markets. 
THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS  OF  U.  S.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


GOOD  FARM  FOR  SALE 


land.  12  room 
trolley  lines. 


—80  acres,  meadow 
pasture  and  wood- 
house,  2  barns,  near  steam  and 
A.  Doolittle,  Milldale,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 


TWO  HUNDRED  ACRES  $2,000 
worth  of  timber:  12-room  house, 
three  barns:  nice,  level  farm.  Price,  $5,500;  one- 
half  cash.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego.N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

Productive  orchard  property  within  one  and  two 
miles  of  the  city  limits.  For  particulars  inquire  of 
the  subscriber.  S.  1).  WILLARD,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  RIDGE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Rest  325  acre  farm  in  N.  Y.  State.  No  waste  land. 
Not  a  poor  knoll.  125  acres  of  bearing  orchards; 
crop  of  apples  in  a  single  year,  0000  bids.  Ample 
buildings  in  fine  repair.  Abundant  water.  One 
mile  to  school  and  church,  two  miles  to  depot. 
R.  F.  D.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Address 

J.  S.  WOODWARD,  Lockport,  New  York. 


ONLY  $1)00  CASH  REQUIRED. 
Profit-paying  23-aere  farm  in  rich  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.;  only  40  miles  from  New  Yotlc  City; 
100  apple  trees,  4  ceres  asparagus;  fair  buildings. 
Rare  bargain  at  $1 ,1100,  part  cash  and  easy  terms. 
See  "Stroups  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Farm  Bargains,” 
page  1 1.  March  issue,  copy  free.  Dept.  1099.  E  A. 
STIiOUT  CO.,  47  W.  34th  Street,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York  i  ity. 


CHESAPEAKE  HAY  FARM. 

On  water;  steamboats  pass  every  day;  G  hours  to 
Baltimore;  two  wharves  near  by;  very  attractive 
2!4  story  bouse  with  spacious  verandas;  barn, 
poultry  house,  etc.:  pasture  for  30  cows;  five  acres 
in  wood;  2b>  acres  in  berries;  100  fruit  trees;  H<f 
miles  to  village;  owner  has  other  business  and 
cuis  price  to  $4,200;  $2,100  may  remain  on  easy 
terms,  See  picture,  page  15.  March  Bulletin  of 
Farm  Bargains,  copy  free.  Dept  10t,9.  E  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Land  Title  Bldg  .  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


STOCK  and  MACHINERY  INCLUD:  1). 

102-acre  Pennsylvania  farm:  $2,000  worth  of 
standing  timber:  Helds  produce  heavy  i;ioy>s  of 
hay.  grain,  vegetables;  fine  buildings;  3  cows,  2 
horses,  14  pigs.  125  chickens.  Valuable  farming 
machinery  included  if  sold  at  once.  A  bargain  at 
$5,300,  part  cash.  See  ‘'Strout’s  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  Farm  Bargains,"  page  15,  March  issue,  copy  free. 
Deot.  1099.  E.  A.  ST  OUT  CO.,  47  W.34th  Street, 
coiner  of  Broadwry,  New  York  City. 


Monmouth  County,  N.  .1.  Protlt-l’uy ing  Farm. 

On  Macadam  road.  la  mile  from  railroad  station, 
wtiere  all  crops  are  sold  at  good  market  prices:  two- 
story  8  room  house,  good  shade,  near  neighbors, 
schools,  churches:  75  apple  trees,  good  outbuildings; 
a  big  bargain  at  $5200,  part  cash.  For  photograph 
of  house  see  pa^e  11,  "Strout's  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Fanil  Bargains,  ’  March  issue.  Copy  free.  Dept. 1099, 
E  A.  ST  ROUT  CO.,  47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Farm  for  Sale 

75  ACRES,  machine  worked  fields,  pasture  10 
cows,  orchard  pear,  apple,  plum,  peach  and  cherry; 
2-Story ,  12-room  residence,  2  barns,  hen  house, 
workshop  and  carriage  house:  for  list  of  tools  and 
live  stock  included  by  aged  owner  for  quick  sale  at 
$1000  for  all,  see  page  6  "Strout's  March  Bulletin,” 
copy  free.  Dept.  1099,  E.  A.  STROUT  CO..  Uni¬ 
versity  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Southern  Jersey  b  ruit  Farm 

Ideal  8  acre  fruit  and  pouitry  farm,  elevated 
location,  tine  view  and  shade,  never  failing  brook, 
six  room  house,  good  condition :  barn,  shed,  chicken 
house,  several  varieties  fruit,  nice  grape  arbor,  only 
$1050,  part  cash.  See  ‘‘Strout's  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  Farm  Bargains,”  page  11.  March  issue,  copy 
Free.  Dept.  1099.  E.  A.  STIiOUT  CO.,  47  W.  34th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Rig  Income  Producing  Farm. 

100  acres  99  miles  front  New  York.  13  cows, 3  horses, 
established  milk  route,  all  farming  tools  included, 
near  railroad,  steamboats,  schools,  churches,  two 
good  houses,  fine  outbuildings,  good  water  supply; 
great  opportunity  for  energetic  man  to  make  a 
fortune:  for  quick  sale  only  $0500.  part  cash.  See 
"Strout’s  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Farm  Bargains,” 
page  4,  March  issue.  Copy  free.  Dept.  1099,  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  47  W.  34th  St..  New  York  i  ity,  or 
University  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  SILVER  CUP  SALE. 

lOOimported  BELGIAN , PERCHERON  aud  GERMAN  COACH  Stallions  and  MaresiOO 

Also  20  head  of  home-bred  mares,  and  some  general  purpose  geldings,  will 
be  offered  at  this  Great  Silver  Cup  Sale  on  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  14,  1909. 

This  will  be  the  last  importation  until  the  coming  Fall.  Every  one 
wishing  to  embark  in  the  line  of  progress,  must  attend  this  sale. 
Sale  will  begin  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  sharp,  rain  or  shine.  First  class 
restaurant  in  the  building.  This  sale  will  be  a  closing  out  sale  of 
the  Spring  and  everything  must  be  sold.  The  Sharon  Valley  Stock 
Farm  is  centrally  located,  and  imports  more  horses  than  any  other 
three  importing  establishments  in  America.  Everyone  sc’  d  Six 
Cents  to  pay  postage  and  receive  an  illustrated  catalog.  Do  not 
forget  the  date  and  place.  Come  and  bring  your  interested  friends 
with  you  COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD.  Prop. ,  Sharon  Valley 
Stock  Farm,  Newark.  Ohio.  F.  W.  A n iirkwS/  Auctioneer. 
’Phones,  Bell  G51  W— Citizens  266. 
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A  Free  Book  about 
Paint  &  Prosperity 


Every  farmer  should  know  the  relation  between  these 
two  things. 

Well-painted  farm  houses,  barns  and  out-buildings  give 
the  appearance  of  prosperity,  and  the  farmer  who  uses  good 
paint  judiciously  is  prosperous. 

Good  paint  not  only  makes  your  farm  look  prosperous, 
but  it  makes  farming  more  profitable  to  you,  because  it  makes 
your  farm  buildings  last  longer  and  protects  your  stock  and 
crops  better. 

Every  farmer  should  study  these  things.  We  will  help 
him.  We  have  written  very  carefully  a  book  called  “  Paints 
and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm,”  which  is  worth  the  thoughtful 
reading  of  every  man  who  makes  his  living  from  the  farm.  It 
describes  those  particular  finishes  among  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  and  Varnishes  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  farmer.  It  tells  what  they  are,  how  they  are  used,  why 
they  are  good  and  where  the  profit  to  the  farmer  comes  in  in 
using  them. 

Write  for  this  book  today.  Then  look  over  your  farm 
and  talk  with  the  nearest  Sherwin-Williams  dealer. 

The  book  will  help  you;  the  dealer  will  help  you;  the 
paints  will  help  you. 


BuggyPaiNL 


ANDIMPIFMIN'1 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  THE  FARM 


S  W  P.  (SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  PAINT,  PREPARED) 

—  for  preserving  good  buildings. 

S-W  MODERN  METHOD  FLOOR  FINISHES 

—  for  any  floor,  old  or  new,  in  any  style. 

S-W  BRIGHTEN  UP  FINISHES 

— a  durable  finish  for  every  household  use. 

S-W  CREOSOTE  PAINT  ) 

S-W  COMMONWEALTH  BARN  RED  ( 

— for  prolonging  the  life  of  barns  and  other  rough 
exteriors. 

S-W  MET ALISTIC  No.  2  *,  . 

—a  durable  paint  for  protecting  metal'surfaces. 


S-W  BUGGY  PAINT 

— for  refinishing  the  carriage. 

S-W  WAGON  AND  IMPLEMENT  PAINT 
— for  preserving  farm  machinery. 

S-W  ENAMEL  LEATHER  DRESSING 

—  for  renewing  carriage  tops  and  aprons. 

S-W  PARIS  GREEN  I 

S-W  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  f 

— for  preventing  destruction  of  crops  by  insects. 
S-W  MEDICINAL  LINSEED  OIL 

—  for  treating  and  conditioning  of  horses  and  other 
live  stock. 


Hf/.DY  row 


The  Sherwin-  Williams  Co. 


LARGEST  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  inquiries  to  635  Canal  Road,  yV.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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DESTROYING  WEEDS  BY  SPRAYING. 

A  Success  in  the  Northwest. 

Last  year  we  spoke  of  the  experiments  conducted 
by  Prof.  H.  L.  Bolley,  of  North  Dakota,  in  using 
chemical  sprays  to  destroy  weeds.  Few  of  us  at  this 
end  of  the  country  realize  how  this  method  has 
grown  in  favor.  In  a  recent  letter  Prof.  Bolley  says: 

‘‘To  indicate  to  you  somewhat  the  extent  to  which 
the  spraying  operations  have  already  attained,  I  will 
say  that  one  firm  has  placed  in  its  warehouse  at 
Fargo  a  thousand  tons  of  iron  sulphate.  Their  letter 
states  that  they  expect  to  hold  this  amount  continu¬ 
ally  in  stock.” 

A  good  many  of  our 
readers  can  remember 
when  such  a  thing  as 

spraying  with  arsenic  or 
Bordeaux  Mixture  to  kill 
leaf-eating  insects  or  com¬ 
bat  diseases  would  have 
been  considered  folly.  They 
have  seen  the  practice 

grow  until  several  new 

lines  of  business  have  de¬ 
veloped  around  it.  In  much 
the  same  way  this  process 
of  destroying  weeds  in  the 
Northwest  by  spraying  has 
grown  beyond  all  calcula¬ 
tions.  When  we  asked  how 
freely  farmers  use  the 
chemicals  Prof.  Bolley  says  : 

‘‘The  North  Dakota 
farmers  use  iron  •  sulphate 
and  copper  sulphate  in  ton 
lots.  Some  of  the  larger 
farmers  are  spraying  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  mustard,  spray¬ 
ing  directly  over  the  grain 
fields.  Where  the  weeds 
have  been  holding  full 
sway,  the  increase  in  crop 
is  a  phenomenon.  Farmers 
have  reported  as  high  as 
five  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  increase,  besides  rid¬ 
ding  the  land  of  the 
weeds.” 

We  asked  him  if  he 
thinks  the  plan  would  work 
as  well  at  this  end  of  the 
country.  Apparently  he 
doubts  it,  for  he  says  in 
reply : 

“It  is  possible  that  people 
living  in  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  States  may  not  get 
success  with  spraying  that 
accompanies  it  here  in  the 
Northwest,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  we  meet  with  such  marked  success  in 
The  cereal  grain  fields  of  the  Northwest,  I  believe, 
is  due  to  the  short,  rapid  growth  season  of  the 
grain.  Scarcely  more  than  a  month  to  six  weeks 
need  intervene  between  the  weed  spraying  time  and 
the  harvest  time,  hence,  weeds  which  come  from 
seed  that  germinate  after  the  weed  spraying  process, 
fail  to  mature  before  harvest,  and  as  the  plowing 
•time  immediately  follows  they  are  disposed  of.  This 
results  in  destroying  even  such  a  weed  as  Canada 
thistles,  for  the  spraying  defoliates  the  thistle  and 
prevents  the  seed  production.  Again,  it  is  cut  off 
by  the  binder  and  just  about  the  time  it  is  again 
able  to  refoliate,  it  receives  further  smothering  by 


the  Fall  plowing,  so  there  is  little  risk  of  survival.” 

With  our  longer  growing  season  the  conditions 
with  us  would  be  different.  Yet  we  have  several 
reports  of  success  in  spraying  grain  fields  to  kill 
out  wild  mustard.  The  following  list  of  weeds 
which  may  be  controlled  by  chemical  sprays  is 
given  by  Prof.  Bolley:  False  flax,  wormseed  mus¬ 
tard,  tumbling  mustard,  common  wild  mustard, 
shepherd’s  purse,  pepper-grass,  ball  mustard,  corn 
cockle,  chickweed,  dandelion,  Canada  thistle,  bind¬ 
weed,  plantain,  rough  pigweed,  kinghead,  Red-river 
weed,  ragweed,  cocklebur.  The  most  effective  work 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  killing  Canada  thistle 


and  mustard.  One  of  our  readers  in  Iowa  asked 
if  sulphate  of  iron  would  kill  sand-bur  in  a  young 
orchard.  This  question  was  referred  to  Prof.  Bol¬ 
ley,  who  says : 

“I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  sand-bur.  As 
cultivation  will  be  beneficial  to  his  young  orchard 
and  vineyard  I  would  recommend  that  surface  cul¬ 
tivation  be  used  to  destroy  the  sand-burs.  There 

will  be  places  where  he  cannot  reach  them  with  the 
cultivator.  In  that  case  he  will  probably  find  that 

direct  spraying  with  salt  will  be  destructive  to  this 

annual  grass,  and  it  will  do  no  injury  to  the  land 
whatever.  The  iron  sulphate,  if  used  over  and  over, 
results  in  killing  annual  grasses,  but  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  be  recommended  for  that  purpose.  A 


spray  of  sodium  arsenite  where  it  can  be  directed  by 
hand  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  weed .  destroyer, 
and  where  desirable  this  will  kill  grasses  by  re¬ 
peated  sprayings.”  ‘  ‘  '. 

A  number  of  substances  are  used — such  as  com¬ 
mon  salt,  sulphate  of  iron  and  arsqpite  of  soda. 
The  most  popular  is  iron  sulphate.  In  spraying 
for  mustard  a  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  from 
75  to  100  pounds  of  the  iron  sulphate  in  52  gallons 
of  water,  and  this  makes  about  the  amount  to  use 
on  an  acre.  The  spraying  is  done  with  any  kind 
of  a  sprayer  that  will  cover  the  land  at  the  time 
when  the  mustard  plants  are  just  beginning  to  show 

the  first  bloom.  A  bright, 
still  day  is  best.  When 
salt  is  used  54  of  a  barrel 
is  dissolved  in  52  gallons  of 
water.  For  the  same 
amount  of  water  154  pound 
of  sodium  arsenite  is  used. 
For  ragweed  the  salt  and 
iron  sulphate  give  best  re¬ 
sults,  while  for  Canada 
thistle  the  arsenic  is  most 
effective — with  salt  next. 
The  arsenic  is  a  deadly 
poison  and  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  using  it.  When 
trying  to  kill  the  Canada 
thistle  in  pastures  it  will  be 
safer  to  use  strong  solutions 
of  common  salt.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  that  the 
method  is  considered  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  Northwest — 
ranking  as  a  farm  practice 
with  spraying  to  kill  insects 
and  fungus  in  a  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  section.  One  of- the 
first  questions  asked  is  how 
these  chemical  sprays  de¬ 
stroy  the  weeds,  yet  leave 
the  grain  and  grass  un¬ 
harmed. 

Prof.  Bolley  states  that 
without  doubt  grasses  and 
grains  can  resist  a  coating 
of  the  chemicals  that  would 
kill  the  weeds  growing 
alongside.  His  reasons  for 
this  are  stated  as  follows : 

“The  grasses  and  grains 
are  peculiarly  protected  for 
several  reasons :  1.  They 

do  not  have  extended  ab¬ 
sorbing  surfaces  as  com¬ 
pared  to  most  weedy 
growths.  2.  They  are  in¬ 
determinate  growers  while 
young,  growing  from  the 
inside  outward  at  the  stem 
ends,  the  young  or  growing  point,  being  protected 
while  the  leaves  have  the  growing  point  situated  at 
the  base  or  sheath.  Those  parts  of  the-  grasses 
which  come  most  into  contact  with  the  spray  are  the 
tip  portions  of  the  leaves  and  at  the  time  spraying 
is  usually  done,  these  portions  have  already  done 
their  chief  physiological  work.  Even  if  the  tips  of 
such  leaves  are  killed,  the  basal  portions  extend  the 
growth,  furnishing  at  once  new  surfaces  to  the  sun¬ 
light.  The  grasses  and  cereals  also  have  a  pretty 
good  protective  feature  in  the  bloom  or  waxy  cov¬ 
ered  cuticle.  In  this  they  are  better  protected  than 
most  weeds.  I  have  only  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  dewdrops  upon  wheat  and  other  cereals 
and  grasses  stand  up  as  round  spheres  as  if  from 
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waxy  surface,  while  any  drop  of  moisture  readily 
runs  over  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  such  weeds 
as  mustard,  king-head,  and  Canada  thistle.  A  drop 
of  moisture  upon  a  mustard  leaf  extends  at  once 
almost  over  the  entire  surface.  The  result  is,  that 
the  spray  solutions  on  such  weeds  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  juices  of  the  plant  and  at  once 
begin  their  killing  effect;  while  in  the  case  of  wheat 
and  other  cereals  and  grasses  the  spray  solution 
stands  in  large  drops  and  the  first  gentle  wind 
rattles  it  off.  In  the  wheat  field  practically  the 
only  injury  occasioned  is  where  large  drops  chance 
to  stand  for  a  long  period  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
or  upon  some  bruised  or  injured  spot.  At  first 
it  was  not  thought  that  flax,  as  a  crop,  would  admit 
of  spraying.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  if 
taken  at  the  proper  time  the  crop  is  well  protected 
by  its  waxy  coat  or  bloom.” 


THE  MANURE  SPREADER. 
Experience  of  a  Pennsylvania  Man. 

We  haul  our  manure  out  in  big  heaps  during  the 
Winter,  generally  on  snow.  In  the  Spring,  just  as 
the  grass  begins  to  show  signs  of  growth,  we  spread 
it  on  the  field  we  intend  to  plant  to  corn  the 
following  year.  We  have  drawn  and  spread  at  the 
rate  of  four  loads  per  hour,  two  men  loading.  The 
manure  goes  much  farther  and  does  much  more 
good,  as  every  bit  is  broken  up,  torn  apart,  and 
scattered  evenly  on  the  ground.  It  takes  away  the 
drudgery  of  drawing  manure  and  makes  it  a  pleasure 
compared  with  the  old  method.  I  disagree  with  Mr. 
Haas  in  regard  to  a  wagon-box  spreader.  We  use 
a  50-bushcl  machine  of  a  standard  make,  and  two 
horses  of  1,100  pounds  each  can  easily  handle  it 
on  hard  ground.  The  machine  cost  $115,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  best  investments  I  ever  made.  Again, 
when  I  want  a  spreader  I  want  a  spreader.  One  might 
wish  to  use  a  wagon  and  a  spreader  at  the  same 
time,  or  might  have  a  load  standing  on  one  or  the 
other.  Again,  no  common  farm  wagon  is  strong 
enough  to  endure  the  strain  to  which  it  would  be 
subjected.  My  rear  wheels  have  four-inch  tires,  and 
I  have  seen  them  buried  several  inches  in  soft 
ground  while  turning  around.  This  would  have 
twisted  an  ordinary  wagon  wheel  all  out  of  shape. 
Again,  a  narrow  tire  would  cut  up  the  soil.  Neither 
would  it  furnish  friction  enough  under  most  con¬ 
ditions  to  drive  the  required  machinery.  The  wagon- 
box  spreader  will  not  cut  under  so  as  to  turn  squarely 
around.  I  prefer  the  return  apron  as  it  is  nearer 
force  feed.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  it,  and  I 
think  it  is  not  so  heavy.  Although  the  regular 
spreader  costs  more,  I  believe  it  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  in  the  long  run.  E.  C  S. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 


AN  ILLINOIS  SPRAYING  OUTFIT. 

How  the  Mixtures  Are  Made  and  Handled. 

The  spraying  plant  proposed  by  W.  A.  Bassett, 
page  •  190,  is  correct  in  a  general  way,  but  I  would 
suggest  changes  in  dimensions  and  arrangement, 
and  some  additions.  The  spraying  platform  used  by 
L.  R.  Bryant  &  Co.  for  several  years  is  the  basis 
for  these  suggestions,  together  -with  such  changes 
as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  and  entirely 
practical.  Fig.  162  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
plant.  The  roof  is  not  shown,  and  while  desir¬ 
able,  is  not  necessary.  The  enclosed  part  is  10  by 
16  feet,  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  with  an  open 
platform  three  by  12  feet,  and  three  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  rest.  About  the  only  use  we  make  of 
this  platform  is  transferring  barrels  of  lime  and 
sacks  of  copper  sulphate,  etc.,  from  the  wagon  to 
the  mixing  platform,  when  the  difference  in  level 
is  a  great  convenience,  enabling  two  men  to  handle 
a  barrel  of  lime  easily,  and  in  filling  the  wagon 
tank  this  low  platform  enables  a  man  to  handle 
the  hose  from  the  mixing  tanks  without  getting 
into  a  tortuous  position. 

The  water  supply  tank  is  set  four  feet  above  the 
platform  level,  and  in  one  corner  out  of  the  way. 
This  may  hold  300,  400  or  500  gallons.  Close 
to  this,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  platform,  are 
the  two  mixing  tanks,  made  by  sawing  a  200-gallon 
oil  barrel  through  the  middle.  A  discharge  hose 
from  each  of  these  joins  together  by  means  of  a 
“Y”  connection  into  one  hose.  It  will  be  found  con¬ 
venient  to  have  a  hose  of  large  diameter  (two 
inches)  with  a  valve  shut-off  near  the  supply  tank, 
and  just  low  enough  to  reach  either  of  the  mixing 
tanks,  and  another  °r  one-inch  hose  long  enough 
to  reach  any  part  of  the  platform,  with  a  shut-off 
nozzle.  On  the  corner  across  from  the  supply  tank 
is  a  lime-slaking  box,  about  two  feet  wide,  four  feet 
long  and  one  foot  deep,  elevated  three  feet  from 
the  platform.  This  is  provided  with  a  four  or  five- 
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inch  slide  opening  and  spout  on  the  end  near  the 
bottom.  Half  a  barrel  of  lime  is  dumped  into  this 
mixing  box,  the  operator  stands  on  a  box  one  or 
two  feet  high  and  uses  hose  and  hoe  to  complete 
the  slaking.  The  mixture  is  then  run  out  of  the 
spout  through  a  strainer  into  a  50-gallon  barrel. 
This  barrel  is  then  filled  up,  and  one  gallon  will 
contain  two  pounds  of  lime.  (We  find  that  barrels 
of  lime  as  purchased  frequently  are  not  up  to 
weight,  so  it  is  well  to  use  an  excess.)  The  barrels 
for  the  different  solutions  are  placed  where  con¬ 
venient.  In  dissolving  copper  sulphate  we  place 
a  short  tripod  on  the  end  of  an  open  50-gallon  barrel 
nearly  full  of  water,  suspend  100  pounds  of  the  cop¬ 


per  sulphate  in  a  sack,  dipping  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  water.  As  the  copper  sulphate  dis¬ 
solves  the  sack  is  raised.  While  using  from  one 
barrel  another  is  in  preparation.  A  gallon  of  this 
solution  contains  2  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  thus 
giving  a  unit  of  measurement. 

Following  is  the  method  of  procedure  in  putting 
on  a  load  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  insecticide. 
The  wagon  is  driven  alongside  the  lower  platform 
to  correct  position.  If  power  is  used  to  elevate 
water  the  pump  is  at  once  started.  Then  the  water 
is  started,  running  from  the  supply  tank  into  the 
mixing  tanks.  The  lime  and  copper  sulphate  solu¬ 
tions  are  stirred,  the  proper  amount  of  lime  put 
in  one  of  the  mixing  tanks,  and  of  copper  sulphate 
in  the  other.  The  Paris-green  or  arsenate  of  lead 
is  then  mixed  and  put  in  one  of  the  mixing  tanks — 
Paris-green  in  with  the  copper  sulphate  and  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  with  the  lime.  The  water  is  shut  off 
as  soon  as  the  mixing  tanks  are  full  and  while  one 
man  stirs  the  mixture  (a  separate  paddle  for  each 
tank),  the  other  places  a  strainer  in  the  wagon  tank 
and  lets  down  the  discharge  hose,  the  lime  and 
copper  sulphate  mixing  as  they  run  without  forming 
any  precipitate.  These  solutions  should  always  be 
prepared  and  diluted  before  mixing,  and  some 
method  like  the  one  described  is  the  only  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  to  do  it. 

When  kerosene  emulsion,  lime-sulphur  solution, 
etc.,  are  used  in  but  small  quantities,  I  think  this 
arrangement  of  platform  will  be  found  sufficient. 
When  they  are  to  be  used  in  quantities  some  changes 
might  be  advisable.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  use  of  them  in  quantities  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions.  It  would  seem  to  me,  however,  that  if 
a  steam  generator  was  to  be  used,  it  should  be 
placed  on  the  ground,  because  of  its  weight,  and  to 
save  raising  the  fuel  to  the  platform.  A  con¬ 
venient  way  of  dissolving  the  arsenate  of, lead  paste 


is  to  take  one  of  the  empty  kegs  and  fix  a  vertical 
shaft  in  the  center  with  a  handle  to  revolve  it  by. 
Cross  arms  should  be  fitted  so  as  to  just  scrape  the 
sides  and  bottom.  A  few  minutes’  churning  will 
dissolve  a  sufficient  amount  for  a  batch. 

Now,  as  to  getting  the  water  from  the  stream  to 
the  supply  tank,  if  only  300  gallons  per  hour  is  to 
be  pumped,  a  pipe  one  inch  in  diameter  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  distance  of  165  feet.  The  friction 
in  this  pipe  would  amount  to  1.39  pounds,  which 
would  be  the  same  as  raising  the  water  an  extra 
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3*4  feet.  However,  it  is  our  experience  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  pump  as  much  as  1,200  gallons  per 
hour,  sufficient  to  fill  a  200-gallon  tank  in  10  min¬ 
utes.  If  this  quantity  were  pumped  through  a  one- 
inch  pipe  the  friction  would  amount  to  20.3  pounds, 
equal  to  elevating  it  47  feet.  Obviously,  this  is  too 
much  resistance.  Using  a  lJ4~inch  pipe  the  friction 
is  reduced  to  6.72  pounds,  equivalent  to  an  elevation 
of  1514  feet;  with  a  lj4-inch  pipe  to  2.74  poundf 
Because  it  is  cheaper  and  of  a  more  serviceable  size 
for  other  purposes,  we  should  choose  the  lj4-inch 
and  put  in  an  air  chamber  near  the  pump.  We  know 
little  about  hot  air  engines,  but  think  they  should' 
be  placed  in  a  permanent  and  protected  location, 
and  as  the  first  cost  is  somewhat  high  and  use  is 
limited  to  pumping,  we  doubt  if  it  would  be  advisable 
to  get  one  in  this  instance.  Whether  a  Aermotor 
or  other  gasoline  engine  is  to  be  used  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  use  it  is  to  be  put  when  not  pumping. 
One  and  one-half  horse  power  would  be  ample  for 
the  pumping.  Less  than  three  horse  power  is  not 
considered  of  much  use  for  general  farm  use. 

Our  idea  would  be  to  locate  the  pump  at  the  creek 
and  put  in  quadrants,  or,  rather,  straight  arms,  with 
connecting  wires,  as  shown  in  Fig.  161,  and  make 
use  of  the  engine  on  the  spraying  rig,  thus  saving 
a  second  engine.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
power  sprayer  is  used.  If  not,  it  will  pay  to  put 
one  in.  We  shall  this  year  use  an  outfit  designed 
according  to  our  ideas  of  a  practical  and  durable 
outfit.  We  wanted  one  especially  for  our  use,  but 
the  firm  manufacturing  it  has  decided  to  put  them 
on  the  market  this  year.  The  engine  is  one  we 
have  used  for  several  years.  The  pump  is  a  double¬ 
acting  Myers.  The  entire  outfit  is  mounted  on  a 
cast-iron  base  27  inches  square,  with  a  total  weight 
of  only  about  350  pounds.  One  desirable  feature 
of  this  outfit  is  an  attachment  on  the  jack  for  con¬ 
necting  on  a  rod  which  may  be  run  to  a  pump 
under  the  spray  platform,  or,  as  mentioned  in  this 
article,  to  a  quadrant  for  operating  the  pump  at  a 
distance.  A  heavy  plank  should  be  set  flat  in  the 
ground  in  the  driveway  with  a  4x4  inch  guide  on 
one  edge,  and  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  the  wagon 
run  on  this  plank  close  to  the  guide  until  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  small  chuck,  thus  placing  the  wagon 
in  exactly  the  same  position  each  time.  The  rod 
from  pump  to  engine  is  quickly  attached  or  removed. 

Bureau  Co.,  Ill.  frank  r.  bryant. 


THE  FARMER’S  HORSE. 

That  eastern  farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
folly  of  raising  light-weight  horses  of  trotting  blood 
and  are  taking  an  interest  in  draught  breeds,  is 
shown  by  the  many  carloads  of  horses  brought  from 
the  West  and  sold  for  good  prices.  There  are, 
doubtless,  cases  where  the  purchase  of  these  western 
horses  is  the  best  policy,  but  what  the  eastern  farmer 
does  not  always  realize  is  the  fact  that  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  much  better  quality  of  horse  than  the  West 
sends  us,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  breed  and  realize 
a  profit  from  good  farm  mares.  Farmers  who  have 
good  sound  mares  of  draught  type  are  fortunate, 
for  they  make  the  best  farm  teams,  and  may  pro¬ 
duce  colts  at  the  same  time  if  given  right  care. 
For  increasing  interest  being  taken  by  eastern 
farmers  in  draught  breeds  of  horses  thanks  are  due 
the  manufacturers  of  heavy  modern  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  On  these  tools  the  farmer  finds  the  light 
trotting-bred  horse  simply  out  of  place,  and  he  sees 
the  value  of  the  horse  that  does  a  good  share  of 
its  drawing  by  its  weight  in  the  collar.  While 
good  foundation  stock  of  draught  breeds  is  not 
plentiful  in  the  East,  it  is  increasing,  and  the  farmer 
who  has  a  good  mare  to  breed  (and  he  should  not 
breed  any  other)  should  not  begrudge  the  time  taken 
to  go  a  considerable  distance  for  the  use  of  a 
superior  stallion. 

New  Jersey  has  set  a  good  example  for  other 
Eastern  States  in  expending  $20,000  for  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  draught  and  coach  stallions, 
which  are  to  be  distributed  in  the  State  through 
farmers’  organizations.  Another  good  New  Jersey 
law  is  the  disqualifying  of  mongrel  stallions.  Of 
course,  speed  is  very  attractive,  and  many  farmers 
have  followed  the  lure  who  would  have  been  better 
off  if  they  had  left  the  breeding  of  trotters  to 
the  millionaire  farmer,  who  could  afford  the  time, 
patience  and  ability  required  for  their  development. 
For  every  trotting-bred  horse  that  sell£  for  a  big 
price  there  are  nine  others  that  will  not  sell  for 
a  good  price,  neither  are  they  good  farm  horses. 
The  farmer  should  raise  the  type  of  horse  with- 
which  he  will  run  the  least  risk — a  horse  of  docile 
disposition,  adapted  to  farm  work  and  always  in 
demand  at  a  good  price  with  little  time  spent  in 
handling.  What  horse  fills  these  requirements  so 
well  as  the  draught?  m.  p. 

Vermont. 
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A  TREE  FAKER  AT  WORK. 

We  are  sending-  name  of  a  concern  whose  repre¬ 
sentative  has  just  called  on  my  employer,  and  for 
the  sum  of  $8.50  agrees  to  treat  the  trees  with  a 
solution  of  some  secret  formula  that  will  destroy 
insects  and  all  scale,  and  they  agree,  according  to 
the  bill  rendered,  to  keep  same  trees  free  from  scale 
for  the  period  of  two  years.  The  agent  simply  takes 


MARKETING  IN  NEW  YORK’S  ITALIAN  QUARTER. 

Fig.  163. 

a  pail  and  puts  in  some  liquid  of  mysterious  sort, 
and  then  fills  the  pail  up  with  water;  uses  a  broom 
and  goes  over  the  trunk  of  the  tree  about  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  claiming  that  was  all  that  was 
needed.  The  solution  in  question  is  supposed  to  con¬ 
tain  mercury,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown  color.  Please 
let  me  know  what  you  think  about  this,  and  if  you 
know  this  man,  who  I  believe  is  a  faker.  His  bill, 
which  he  receipted  and  signed,  bears  the  name  of 
Milford  Nursery  Co.,  Milford,  Del.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa,,  and  Newark,  N.  J.  I  think  a  good  deal  of 
the  sound  trouncing  that  you  give  these  rogues  when 
they  become  known.  This  agent  signs  himself  W. 
W:  Pullen.  H.  G.  A. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  denounced  this  fellow  before. 
He  has  been  working  confiding  Jerseymen  for  more 
than  a  year.  Our  information  is  that  the  only 
“Milford  Nursery  Company”  is  grafted  on  this  man’s 
card.  There  was  once  such  a  concern,  but  it  went 
into  bankruptcy.  We  understand  that  Pullen  is  the 
son  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  old  firm.  He 
is  true  to  his  name  in  hauling  in  the  money.  Year 
after  year  he  has  been  hunting  suckers  in  eastern 
New  Jersey  with  good  success.  He  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  Hoboken  papers  and  by  letter  again 
and  again,  yet  he  still  finds  innocents  (we  might 
use  a  shorter  word)  to  credit  his  story. 

This  old  game  of  painting  a  tree  so  that  some 
substance  will  work  into  the  sap  to  kill  insects  and 
disease  is  the  best  playing  card  of  the  horticultural 
fakes.  You  might  just  about  as  soon  expect  to 
make  hair  grow  on  a  bald  head  by  soaking  the 
feet  in  brine,  but  people  who  ought  to  know  bet¬ 
ter  actually  pay  such  scamps  for  “treating”  their 
trees.  We  have  little  sympathy  for  people  of  or¬ 
dinary  common  sense  who,  after  all  the  warnings 
that  have  been  given,  persist  in  employing  such 
fellows  as  this  Pullen.  He  will  probably  remain 
at  large  and  reap  his  harvest  until  some  one  has 
him  arrested  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses.  Nothing  in  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  will 
prevent  this  Pullen  from  painting  his  stuff  on  trees 
if  he  can  get  people  to  pay  him  for  doing  so.  The 
laws  of  New  Jersey  can  do  little  for  people  who 
violate  the  laws  of  common  sense. 


WHERE  EASTER  LILIES  GROW. 

South  of  the  gulf  stream  and  600  miles  from  New 
York,  is  a  group  of  coral  islands  called  “The 
Bermudas.”  They  were  discovered  by  Juan  Bermu¬ 
dez  about  1522,  while  en  route  from  Spain  to  Cuba. 
Observing  that  vegetation  was  luxuriant  and  food 
for  animals  plentiful,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  leav¬ 
ing  a  number  of  hogs  on  the  largest  island.  It 
seems  that  nature  had  a  more  poetic  use  for  Bermuda 
than  hog  colonization,  for  as  the  seamen  were  about 
to  land  the  animals  a  fierce  storm  arose,  causing 
them  to  abandon  the  project.  The  islands  were 
next  visited  by  an  Englishman  named  May,  and 
probably  very  much  against  his  will,  too,  for  his 
vessel  was  driven  ashore  and  wrecked.  The  party 
remained  on  the  islands  five  months,  during  which 
time  they  built  a  large  boat  of  native  cedar,  in  which 
they  set  sail  for  the  mainland.  Storms  seem  to 
have  been  responsible  for  our  early  knowledge  of 
these  beautiful  islands,  for  in  1609,  16  years  after 
May’s  unfortunate  experience,  another  Englishman, 
Sir  George  Somers,  was  wrecked  on  the  second  larg¬ 


est  island  of  the  group.  At  this  time  he  took 
formal  possession  of  the  islands  in  the  name  of 
England,  and,  again,  like  his  predecessor  May,  he 
and  his  crew  built  two  boats  of  native  cedar  (going 
May  one  better).  In  these  two  boats  they  sailed 
westward  to  Virginia.  On  St.  George’s  Island  a 
memorial  tablet  has  been  erected  bearing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription:  “Near  this  spot  was  interred 
in  the  year  1610  the  heart  of  the  heroic  Admiral, 
Sir  George  Somers,  Kt.,  who  nobly  sacrificed  his 
life  to  carry  succor  to  the  infant  and  suffering 
plantation,  now  the  State  of  Virginia.  To  preserve 
his  fame  to  future  ages,  near  the  scene  of  his 
memorable  shipwreck  of  1609,  the  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  this  Colony,  for  the  time 
being,  caused  this  tablet  to  be  erected,  1876.” 

For  many  years  the  islands  were  used  by  England 
as  a  penal  colony,  but  as  the  misuse  of  such  a 
beautiful  spot  became  apparent,  the  idea  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  convicts  who  chose  to  remain  were 
granted  a  pardon,  and  a  portion  of  land  allotted  to 
each  on  which  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  Jife.  Many 
of  their  descendants  still  own  and  cultivate  ex¬ 
tensive  lily  and  onion  farms.  The  hog  having 
failed  to  gain  a  foothold,  the  plebeian  onion  became 
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the  staple  industry  and  for  generations  millions  of 
bushels  of  •Bermuda  onions  were  exported  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  Between  1870  and  1880,  the 
onion  encountered  an  opponent  in  the  lily,  and  now 
one  can  ride  for  miles  over  beautiful  natural  roads 
of  soft  coral  formation,  through  fields  of  the  pure 
white  flowers,  growing  in  such  profusion  that  the 
ground  is  not  visible — nothing  but  masses  of  white 
and  green.  There  are  over  200  farms  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  lily,  some  being  30  to  40  acres 
in  extent.  Travelers,  as  well  as  natives,  become 
very  tired  of  the  heavy  perfume,  which  can  be 
discerned  a  mile  or  more  away,  the  odor  of  the 
onion,  which  is  still  raised  to  some  extent,  being 
a  welcome  change.  The  fragrance  of  a  bunch  of 
lilies  delicately  scenting  a  room  or  church  is  very 
different  from  the  overpowering  fragrance  exhaled 
from  an  immense  farm.  The  natives,  however,  are 
quite  resigned  to  the  heavy  perfume,  knowing  that 
acre  for  acre,  the  growing  of  the  lily  is  three  or 
four  times  as  profitable  as  if  planted  in  onions,  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  fruits. 

Lily  bulbs  were  first  brought  to  the  islands  by  a 
man  named  Harris,  from  Japan,  to  which  country 
they  had  been  brought  from  their  ancient  native 
home,  China,  and  now  the  Bermuda  lily,  known 
as  Lilium  Harrisii,  is  the  blossom  which  adorns 
and  sanctifies  thousands  of  American  churches  and 
homes  on  Easter  Sunday.  a.  d.  dart. 


TOP- WORKING  NEWTOWN  PIPPINS. 

The  Newtown  Pippin,  from  the  experience  of 
some  of  my  friends  and  neighbors,  is  a  rather  hard 
variety  to  get  straight.  Also,  it  is  a  hard  one  on 
the  nurserymen,  as  the  percentage  of  first-class  trees 
is  much  below  the  average.  With  these  two  facts 
before  us  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  top¬ 
working  after  setting  being  the  best  plan.  In  1896 
we  set  Northern  Spy,  the  following  Spring  top- 
worked  by  grafting  (cleft,  two  scions)  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  tree.  The  work  was  done  by  an 
expert.  Our  first  crop  was  in  1907,  about  1TA  barrel 
to  the  tree,  selling  for  $6  f.o.b.,  Newburgh.  This 
field  was  planted  to  peaches  at  the  time  the  apples 
were  set,  and  we  had  four  crops  and  two  light  pick¬ 
ings  of  peaches,  the  crop  of  apples  coming  the 
second  year  after  trees  were  pulled.  This  orchard 
was  planted  at  the  time  Mr.  Willard  and  Mr.  Powell 
were  advocating  Spy  as  a  sure  preventive  of  sun- 
scald  and  collar  blight,  but  neglected  to  say  that 
they  should  be  root-grafted,  as  we  have  lost  several 
trees  from  collar  blight  or  rot.  The  nursery  work¬ 
ing  was  done  in  the  usual  way,  leaving  six  inches 
or  more  of  the  seedling  stock  between  the  Spy 
body  and  the  roots,  and  this,  I  believe,  nearly  bal¬ 
ances  what  we  gained  by  using  the  Spy  body. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  w.  barnes. 

GRASS  SEEDING  IN  HUDSON  VALLEY. 

I  have  a  piece  of  rye  seeded  down  last  Fall,  and  would 
like  to  sow  some  pasture  grass  in  the  Spring.  Would  you 
advise  me  what  kinds  to  sow,  and  how  much  to  the  acre? 
I  also  have  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  very  poor  that  I 
planted  with  corn  last  season.  I  would  like  to  sow  oats 
in  Spring,  and  seed  down  with  rye  in  Fall.  I  have  no 
manure  to  use  with  oats,  but  will  have  with  rye.  Will 
you  advise  me  what  to  sow  with  oats  to  enrich  the 
ground?  o.  t.  s. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 

An  excellent  mixture  for  an  ordinary  soil  is  five 
pounds  Orchard  grass,  20  pounds  Kentucky  Blue 
grass,  30  pounds  Perennial  rye  grass,  10  pounds  Red 
fescue,  10  pounds  White  clover,  and  20  pounds 
Red-top.  Sow  35  pounds  to  the  acre.  Much  of 
this  seed  is  light,  and  you  will  get  a  better  stand 
if  you  sow  half  of  it  each  way,  and  run  over  it 
with  a  weeder  or  slant-tooth  harrow.  It  will  do 
the  rye  no  harm,  and  be  of  great  value  to  the  seed. 
A  roller,  too,  will  help  to  compact  the  soil  about  the 
seed,  but  don’t  use  it  when  the  ground  is  wet. 
These  seeds  will  give  a  succession  of  grasses,  and 
are  worth  much  more  for  pasture  than  Red  clover 
and  Timothy,  in  addition  to  affording  more  feed 
and  permanent  pasture.  They  can  be  furnished  by 
any  reliable  seedsman.  No  one  can  afford  to  pat¬ 
ronize  any  others.  Be  sure  to  get  Kentucky  Blue 
grass,  not  Canada.  The  formqy  is  most  valuable, 
the  latter  of  doubtful  worth.  It  sells  for  half 
as  much,  and  is  worth  infinitely  less.  Too  often 
the  latter  is  sold  as  Kentucky,  hence  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  a  first-class  house.  If  the  soil  is 
not  very  rich  a  good  formula  for  oats  is  3 1/2  per 
cent  nitrogen,  8  to  10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and 
2l/2  per  cent  potash.  Use  from  200  to  300  pounds 
per  acre.  Such  a  fertilizer  will  cost  from  $25  to 
$30  a  ton,  if  purchased  already  compounded.  One 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  sources  of  plant  food  when 
so  buying.  Better  buy  the  ingredients  as  follows, 
and  make  your  own,  thus  saving  at  least  $5  per  ton 
and  knowing  exactly  the  sources  and  availability  of 
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the  plant  food:  Nitrate  of  soda.  300  pounds;  tank¬ 
age,  400  pounds ;  acid  phosphate,  1,200  pounds ; 
muriate  of  potash,  100  pounds.  Rather  than  buy  the 
ordinary  1-8-2  goods  for  $22  or  $23,  where  you 
only  get  two  pounds  of  nitrogen  on  a  whole  acre 
when  200  pounds  are  used,  and  probably  part  of 
that  from  a  source  not  available — use  a  12-4  goods 
at  $18.  The  latter  you  can  make  from  1,840  pounds 
acid  phosphate  and  160  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  AND  OTHER  EVER- 
BEARING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Seventy  years  ago,  or  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  it,  my  father,  who  was  then 
raising  the  Pine  strawberry,  brought 
home  a  single  plant  of  a  variety  of 
it  which  we  named  everbearing.  This 
he  planted  in  a  flower  pot  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  it  proved  true  to  its  name, 
bearing  berries  until  struck  by  frost. 
This  variety  of  the  Pine  was  the  only 
strawberry  until  recently  to  which  the 
name  “everbearing”  could  be  given  with 
any  degree  of  truth.  In  recent  years 
the  Joseph  and  two  or  three  other 
kinds  for  which  this  claim  was  made 
have  been  put  upon  the  market.  Each 
of  these  I  have  tested,  including  one 
I  imported  from  France,  all  failing  to 
make  good  their  claims ;  the  best  re¬ 
sults  obtained  were  here  and  there, 
generally  on  the  runners,  a  bunch  of 
'berries  later  than  the  main  crop.  I  an¬ 
ticipated  the  same  result  from  the  Pan- 
American  when  my  attention  was  called 
to  it;  indeed,  was  told  by  a  strawberry 
grower  that  the  secret  for  obtaining  a 
later  crop  was  in  plucking  off  the  first 
crop  of  blossoms.  The  fine  exhibit  of 
berries  two  years  in  succession  at  the 
Fall  exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  led  me  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  few  vines.  There  were  given 
an  average  chance  and  to  test  their 
claim  no  blossoms  were  picked  from 
them.  I  have  had  them  for  three 
seasons,  and  they  have  fully  demon¬ 
strated  their  right  to  their  claim  of 
“everbearing,”  for  both  the  mother 
vines  and  the  runners  continue  to  bear 
crop  after  crop  until,  while  abounding 
in  green  fruit  and  blossoms,  they  are 
killed  by  the  frosts  of  the  late  Fall. 
The  26th  of  October  last,  of  26  vines 
taken  as  they  came,  22  had  either  blos¬ 
soms  or  fruit — most  of  them  ripe  fruit. 
The  berries  are  of  fair  size,  the  largest 
one  measured  five  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence;  the  quality  is  good;  it  is  among 
the  earliest  to  ripen  and  the  crop  for 
the  whole  season  being  considered  is 
a  good  one.  This  ought  to  be  a  profit¬ 
able  variety  to  raise  for  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  fruit  under  glass  by  removing  the 
two  sets  of  earliest  blossoms.  It  makes 
but  few  runners  and  has  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  dividing  the  crown.  My 
grandson  made  100  plants  from  two 
vines  in  two  seasons.  The  Autumn  is 
another  everbearing  variety  bv  the  same 
originator.  This  I  have  fruited.  Being 
a  pistillate  variety  it  needs  the  Pan- 
Americaji  to  fertilize  it.  Most  of  the 
plants  are  everbearing,  but  not  so  gen¬ 
erally  as  the  Pan-American.  It  is  a 
great  cropper,  but  the  berries  average 
small.  In  quality  they  are  superb;  I 
know  of  no  other  strawberry  equal  to 
them.  In  time  all  who  raise  straw¬ 
berries  will  have  one  or  more  of  the 
everbearing  class  in  their  gardens,  for 
once  seen,  with  their  bright  fruit 
months  after  all  other  varieties  have 
passed,  the  temptation  is  irresistable. 

Marblehead,  Mass  j.  j  h.  Gregory. 


FREE  SEEDS ;  CALIFORNIA  NOTES. 

You  have  printed  a  few  articles  lately 
about  free  seeds.  A  trade  paper  recently 
stated  that  a  California  seed  firm  had 
secured  a  contract  for  seeds  amounting  to 
$100,000  or  over.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  Government  gets  poor  seeds  when  they 
buy  from  the  lowest  bidder?  A  few  years 
ago  I  helped  my  employer  ship  a  lot  of 
Government  seeds  which,  if  sent  to  a  re¬ 
liable  dealer,  would  have  been  returned. 
I  am  still  in  the  seed  business  but  do  not 
sell  Government  seeds  as  I  value  my 
reputation  too  highly.  Some  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  want  guaranteed  seeds.  I 
would  not  warrant  results  from  our  best 
stocks  of  tomato  seed,  yet  they  are  care¬ 
fully  grown  from  selected  stock  each  year. 
One  could  guarantee  no  sports!  in  tb" 


patch  from  which  seed  was  saved ;  but 
winds  and  insects  sometimes  make  trouble. 
Selected  seed  from  the  common  sorts  of 
tomato  would  be  worth  $3  to  $5  per 
pound,  while  the  common  stocks  sell  at 
wholesale  for  as  low  as  60  cents.  Some 
dealers  using  cannery  stock  sell  for  much 
less  than  that. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  doing  a  good  work. 
Primary  election  laws,  parcels  post  and 
stopping  the  express  extortion,  then  help 
us  to  get  after  the  other  evils.  Let  the 
Government  spend  its  money  raising  good 
seed  to  sell  instead  of  buying  seed  that 
will  not  sell  in  the  trade,  to  give  away. 
It  seems  that  our  servants,  the  Congress¬ 
men,  think  themselves  quite  generous  when 
they  hand  out  presents  that  no  one  wants 
and  which  the  recipient  must  pay  for. 

In  closing  let  me  say  a  word  about 
California.  It  is  a  good  place  to  live,  but 
people  who  contemplate  coming  here  want 
to  remember  that  there  are  enough  real 
estate  men  here  looking  for  tenderfeet  to 
skin  half  of  the  Eastern  States  before 
breakfast.  Know  what  you  want  and  then 
see  t.hat  the  man  with  long  wind  and 
pretty  words  does  not  fool'  you  into  taking 
something  else.  Above  all  don’t  put  up 
money  till  you  see  the  land. 

Stanislaus  Co.,  Cal.  b.  hoffmaster. 


Fertilizer  for  Peaches. 

A.  L.  D.,  Elk  Rapids,  Mich. — To  what 
extent  will  commercial  fertilizers,  applied 
this  Spring,  affect  this  year’s  crop  of 
peaches?  The  ground  is  badly  in  need  of 
plant  food. 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  the  fertilizer. 
Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  and,  to  some  extent,  dried  blood, 
will  give  available  nitrogen,  which  will 
feed  the  crop  at  once.  Acid  phosphate 
will  furnish  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  will 
furnish  potash.  A  combination  of  such 
chemicals  will  feed  the  crop  planted 
this  year,  while  less  available  chemicals 
would  not  do  so  fully. 

v  .  — - 

POSTSCRIPTS. 

The  Burbank  Plum,  so  far  as  our  ob¬ 
servation  goes,  is  self-fertilizing,  the  tree 
bearing  as  heavily  as  it  should  even  when 
standing  entirely  alone.  To  make  the  mat¬ 
ter  certain  however,  it  would  be  well  to 
set  a  very  few  trees  of  Abundance  among 
them,  as  it  blooms  at  the  same  time  and 
pollenizes  Burbank,  as  is  proven  by  cross¬ 
bred  seedlings  that  are  raised  from  plums 
gathered  from  trees  that  stand  close  to¬ 
gether. 

Blight  on  Currants. — True  blight  is 
quite  rare  in  currants.  Old  canes  die 
down  while  in  fruit  from  lack  of  vigor, 
and  are  also  at  times  killed  by  borers  eat¬ 
ing  out  the  pith.  The  currant  is  also  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  San  Jos<5  scale,  which  makes 
short  work  of  the  old  wood.  We  have  not 
found  that  chemical  fertilizers  suit  the 
plants  very  well,  and  would  rather  depend 
upon  heavy  mulches  of  stable  and  chicken 
manure  without  cultivation  than  the  chem¬ 
icals  with  good  cultivation. 

Cucumber  or  Melon  Blight  affects  the 
plants  just  as  they  begin  fruiting,  killing 
the  foliage  rapidly  and  destroying  them. 
This  disease  gives  much  trouble  to  pickle 
growers  and  is  difficult  to  control.  There 
is  no  cure,  but  it  may  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevented  by  spraying  the  vines 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  run,  and  there¬ 
after  every  week  or  at  least  after  every 
heavy  rain  until  most  of  the  cucumbers  are 
gathered,  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  made  up 
of  fou  pounds  each  copper  sulphate  and 
lime  t  50  gallons  of  water.  This  is  a 
troublesome  and  somewhat  expensive  rem¬ 
edy,  but  it  is  thoroughly  effectual  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  blight  fungus  from  getting  a  foot- 
ltold. 

Timber  Trees  on  Poor  Land. — Do  not 
expect  too  much  of  timber  trees  planted 
on  poor  worn-out  land.  In  timber  tree 
planting  for  profit  it  has  been  found  best 
to  select  good  strong  land,  such  as  would 
grow  good  grain  crops.  The  trees  will, 
of  course,  grow  just  as  well  without  cul¬ 
tivation  on  steep  slopes  or  rough  land  as 
on  level  land,  provided  the  soil  is  good. 
Little  can  be  expected  of  thin,  poor  soils. 
You  will  notice  that  no  forest  trees  worthy 
of  the  name  grow  in  poor  places.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  probably  the  common  Yellow  lo¬ 
cust  will  lie  most  profitable  where  it  will 
not  be  attacked  by  the  locust  beetle.  The 
true  timber  Catalpa,  Catalpa  speciosa, 
promises  more  profit  on  good  land  than 
any  other,  as  it  is  a  rapid  growing  tree, 
makes  durable  and  useful  timber  and  is 
not  so  much  attacked  by  insects.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  rows  one  to  three  feet 
apart,  and  should  be  only  lightly  covered. 
They  will  need  two  or  three  years’  culti¬ 
vation  to  be  large  enough  to  transplant 
for  a  permanent  growth. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.” — Adv. 
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Our  Catalogue 

—the  acme  of  perfection  in  catalogue¬ 
making— is  the  most  instructive,  the 
most  useful,  the  most  concise,  and 
contains  the  least  extravagant  des¬ 
criptions  of  any  seed  annual  published. 

AV eritable  Mine  of  Information 

You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  have 
secured  a  copy. 

Mailed  Free  Postal  Sufficient 

All  the  imported  and  Natural  Grasses. 
Highest  Grade  Only. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO* 

Department  Y 

33  Barclay  St.  :  :  New  York 

107  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

DIBBLE’S 

Seed  Potatoes 

20,000  BUSHELS 

27  varieties  still  on  hand,  both 
early  and  late.  Send  on  your  or¬ 
ders.  Sold  out  of  Cobblers,  Ohios, 
Six  Weeks  and  Oats. 

PLENTY  OF  SEED  CORN 

3  varieties,  also  Clover,  Alfalfa  and 
Grass  Seed.  Circular  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

Seedgrower 

Box  C.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.Y. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

AND  FLOWERS.  Send  for  Price  List  of  Trans¬ 
planted,  Well-Hardened  Plants. 

THIS  J.  E.  HUTTON  00.,  Conyngham,  Pa. 

<50,0(K)Tpgpc 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Frnlta  ete.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  ctieap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCH,  Box  K,  Fredonia,  N.  V. 

PEACH  TREES 

Fine  stock,  2—3  ft.  $1.00  a  dozen,  $5.00  a  hundred. 
Carman.  Champion.  Early  Crawford.  Late  Craw¬ 
ford.  Elbert, a.  Globe,  Mt.  Rose,  Niagara,  Old 
Mixon,  Stump,  Waddell  and  Mayflower. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

$4.00  per  M.  Conovers,  Palmetto  and  Barr’s. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Prompt  Shipment. 
BURK  NURSERIES,  Manchester,  Conn. 


TREES  for  SALE 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

Apple  Tbees  for  Sale.— We  offer  in 
addition  to  our  lar¬ 
ger  trees,  goo*d  apple 
trees  with  superior 
roots,  good  straight 
bodies,  all  well 
branched,  4  ft.  high, 
some  of  them  being 
5  ft  high,  mostly 
!  two  year  old  trees  at  12  trees  for  $1.50, 

I  $7.00  per  50,  $12.00  per  hundred.  The 
following  are  the  varieties  :  A  merican 
Blush,  Baldwin,  Banana,  Ben  Davis, 
Bismarck,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Early 
Harvest,  Green’s  Baldwin,  Bubbards- 
ton,King,  McIntosh,  Fameuse, Northern 
Spy,  Ontario,  Pewaukee,  Red  Astra- 
chan,  R.  I.  Greening,  Stark,  Sutton 
Beauty,  Shiawassee  Beauty,  Wealthy, 
Wismer’s  Dessert,  Yellow  Transparent, 
York  Imperial. 

Cherry  Trees  For  Sale.— We  offer 
two  year  old  cherry  trees,  averaging  4 
ft.  high,  some  of  them  higher  than  4  ft. ; 
all  nice  young  trees,  well  branched,  at 
12  for  $1.50,  50  for  $5.00,  100  for  $10.00 
of  the  following  varieties :  Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  English  Morello,  Montmorency, 
and  a  few  hundred  each  of  many  other 
hardy  cherries. 

Sweet  Cherry  Trees.  —  We  offer 
Black  Tartarian  and  Windsor  Cherry 
trees,  also  a  few  hundred  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  varieties  of  sweet  cherry  at 
$2.00  per  12,  50  for  $7.00,  100  for  $15.00. 

Plum  Trees. — We  offer  the  largest 
size  plum  trees  at  10^  each,  medium 
size  at  8ft  each,  and  the  small  size,  aver¬ 
aging  4  ft.  high  and  upward,  at  50  for 
$3  00,  100  for  $5.00. 

Peach  Trees.  —  We  offer  selected 
peach  trees  2  to  3  ft.  high,  branched, 
well  rooted,  at  12  trees  for  85*5,  50  for 
$2.50,  100  for  $5.00. 

Standard  Pear  Trees. —  We  have  a 
few  selected  standard  pear  trees  in 
small  size  4  ft.  and  upward,  well 
branched,  including  Bartlett,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Flemish  Beauty,  Howell, 
Kieffer,  Lawrence,  Seckel,  Wilder  Early 
and  Worden  Seckel,  which  we  offer  at 
$1.50  per  12,  $12  per  hundred. 

Carolina  Poplar  and  California  Privet 
for  hedging  in  surplus. 

We  have  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
cherry  and  other  trees  in  the  larger 
size,  also  grape  vines,  etc.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  send  list  of  your  wants  and 
get  our  free  illustrated  catalog. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Every  FARM  and  GARDEN  should  have  on  It  seme  fruit 

as  nothing  pleases  the  palate  of  both  young  and 
old  so  much  as  fruit  taken  direct  from  vine  or  tree. 

Let  ns  tell  you  all  about  how  to  grow  them  and 
what  kinds  to  plant. 

Our  handsome  descriptive  catalogue  is  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SOX  <fc  COMPANY', 
Iliglitstown,  N.  J. 


DEAD  TDCCO- 5  to  7  ft.,  15  cents  each.  All 
rtHIl  I  nCCd  varieties.  Kieffer  10  cents 
each.  New  Strawberries  and  Raspberries.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  W.  A.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Geneva,  O. 


IT  A  U I  I  A0— 20  kinds  (my  selection)  $1.  Satis- 
uHnLlHO  faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  H.  BURT.  Taunton.  Mass. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 
r  The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I.  E.  ILGENFKITZ  SONS  CO. 
The  MONROF  NURSERY,  Monroe.  Michigan. 


Prize-Winning  Market  Strawberry 

PAUL  JONES 

$1  per  dozen,  $3  per  hundred.  Circulars  from 
originator. 

R.  W.  JOHNSON,  Northboro,  Mass. 


firm  quarts  of  stra WHERRIES 

9  UUU  now  growing  on  one  acre,  my  system. 
Come  June  16,  see  me  win  or  lose,  as  Collingwood 
says.  T.  O,  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants — Chipnmn,  a  leading  variety  Also  all 
other  reliable  varieties.  Semi  for  my  free  1909  Catalogue. 
Prices  from  $1.00  up.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hardy,  Del. 


300  Strawberry  Plants  $1. 12'  “E 

Free.  WM,  PERRY,  Cool  Spring.  Del. 


THE  FAMOUS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y- 


FENDALL  STRAWBERRY 


I  nnlf  I  I  naif  1  Strawberry  Plants  Eor  Sale. 

LUUn  .  LUUn  i  600.000  Bubach,  100,000  Chipman, 
200,000  Gandy,  50,000  Alto  Strawberry  Plants,  lots 
of  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Kansas  Black 
Cap,  Cumberland  Black  Cap,  Miller  Red  Raspberry. 
Before  placing  your  order  anywhere  get  my  catalog, 
it  is  free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  I)over,  Del. 


HIGHLAND,  NORWOOD,  GOLDEN  GATE, 
and  other  Choice  Varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  It's  Free. 

CHAS.  E.  FENDALL  6  SON,  Towson,  Maryland. 


TREES  niS'Vo IVti"  $6.50  "„CMPESBfs  $6.50 

Beautiful  w  ell  formed,  well  rooted  2  year  trees,  3^  to  5  ft.  Your  choice  Delivered  to  all  New  England  points;  also  in  N.  Y 
N.  J.,  Fa.,  Ohio,  Mich..  Ind.  and  Ill.  Many  other  attractive  offers  in  our  complete  catalogue— it  is  free.  Hundreds  of  Rural  read¬ 
ers  are  familiar,  by  test,  with*  the.  values  we  have  offered  through  these  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Let  us  6end 
you  the  history  of  one  of  the.  niopt  productive  11  year  old  Apple  orchards  In  VVcHtern  New  York,  planted  on  the 
Filler  System,  Kstablished  1847.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  13,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


STRONG,  HEALTHY,  CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK 


We  offer  for  Spring  of  1909  the  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  Fruits  aDd 
Ornamentals  that  we  have  ever  grown  and  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  which  will  show  you  just  what  you 
want  for  your  Spring  Planting. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  on  your  list  and  can  give  you  the 
right  figures  for  the  right  stock. 

We  do  latndscapc  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Don’t  place  your  order  until  yon  get  our  price*. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


PEACH  TREES-BERRY  PLANTS 


Our  New  1909  Catalog  Just  Out. 

An  invaluable  handbook  to  the  in¬ 
tending  planter.  The  best  varieties 
of  Peaches  and  other  fruit  trees  and 
how  to  grow  them  successfully.  Over 


forty  varieties  of  strawberry  plants;  a  book  brimful  of  good  things;  write  for  it. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY'  COMPANY',  Box  8,  Y  alesville.  Conn. 
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LARGE  COUNTRY  FAMILIES. 

We  have  tried  to  tell  some  of  the 
good  things  about  the  bashful  State 
— Vermont — but  may  have  neglected 
the  best  product — the  people.  The  pic¬ 
ture  at  Fig.  166  makes  up  for  part 
of  this.  John  F.  Parker  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  live  in  Rutland  County.  There 
having  been  some  talk  about  “race  sui¬ 
cide”  in  Vermont,  Mr.  Parker  took  his 
familv(  or,  rather,  part  of  it)  out  in 
front  of  the  lilac  bush  for  a  photo¬ 
graph.  Mr.  Parker  and  his  wife  have 
nine  children — ‘five  boys  and  four  girls, 
and  as  he  says : 

“We  live  a  happy  life,  contented  with 
our  lot,  and  try  to  gather  the  sunshine 
as  we  journey  along.” 

Pie  adds : 

“By  trade  I  am  a  house  painter, 
also  a  gardener,  my  chief  crop  being 
tomato  plants  and  cucumbers  for  pick¬ 
les.  My  choice  of  tomatoes  is  the 
Matchless,  raised  by  Burpee ;  of  cu¬ 
cumbers,  Cumberland  Fordhook  Fa¬ 
mous  and  Burpee  Fordhook  Pickling. 
Have  any  of  your  readers  ever  tried 
Sheffield  sweet  corn  ?  If  not,  try  it  once. 
It  can  be  planted  as  early  as  potatoes, 
as  it  is  very  hardy  and  will  stand 
light  frosts.  While  not  a  farmer,  I 
am  interested  in  farming,  usually  plant¬ 
ing  five  acres.  I  plant  my  hotbed 
April  25.  May  30  my  tomato  plants 


ered  with  tissue  paper  or  fine  gauze 
and  left  a  day  or  two,  until  other 
buds  at  the  same  stage  of  development 
are  wide  open.  Pollen  may  best  be 
secured  by  placing  newly  opened  blooms 
of  the  variety  desired  as  the  male  par¬ 
ent  in  a  vase  of  water  in  a  light  room, 
secure  from  insects.  When  it  is  ma¬ 
ture  it  may  be  shaken  out  on  a  piece 
of  dark  colored  paper.  In  the  potato 
it  is  a  whitish  powder,  but  so  scarce 
it  is  not  always  easily  seen  on  white 
paper.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  "stigma 
of  the  prepared  bloom,  which  should 
be  receptive  by  this  time,  with  a  soft 
brush,  feather  or  the  ball  of  the  finger. 
Two  or  three  applications  can  be  made 
at  intervals  of  three  hours  or  less,  and 
the  blooms  covered  with  gauze  or  paper 
as  before.  If  seed  balls  containing 
good  seeds  form  the  plants  grown  from 
them  will  probably  be  hybrids  or  cross¬ 
breds.  We  have  no  opinion  as  to  va¬ 
rieties  to  be  used.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
best  to  use  the  kinds  that  succeed  in 
your  neighborhood.  We  have  no  seeds 
for  sale.  _ 

Reseeding  an  Old  Lawn. 

G.  A.  K.,  Mussena,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
best  method  to  seed  down  an  old  lawn? 
The  lawn  has  been  graded  with  soil  from 
a  cornfield  and  has  from  four  to  12  inches 
of  good  soil  over  the  old  grass  and  weeds. 
Last  Fall  a  heavy  dressing  of  old  well- 
rotted  manure  was  put  on,  and  nothing 
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are  ready  to  set  in  the  ground.  Last 
Spring  I  sold  1,000  plants  in  three  days. 
This  year  I  am  planning  to  raise  10,000 
for  sale.  I  sell  for  2]/2  cents  each  at 
the  bed,  so  my  share  is  100  cents  on 
the  dollar.  I  also  raise  chickens.  Usu¬ 
ally  I  have  a  large  flock  of  mixed  kinds 
but  last  Fall  I  sold  out  most  of  them 
as  I  wish  to  fancy  only  one  kind — the 
White  Wyandotte.” 

He  says  there  are  several  more  fam¬ 
ilies  in  town  larger  than  his !  Mr. 
Parker  was  not  born  in  Vermont,  but 
it  is  the  only  place  for  him.  He  is 
not  at  all  bashful  about  claiming  that 
Vermont  is  plenty  good  enough  for  him. 


Hybridizing  the  Potato. 

J.  II.,  Spring  Lake,  Ky. — IIow  is  crossing 
or  hybridizing  of  potatoes  done,  by  hand 
pollination  or  by  planting  the  varieties  to 
be  crossed  side  by  side?  I  have  tried  this 
method  myself,  planting  different  varieties 
side  by  side,  also  done  a  little  hand  pollina¬ 
tion,  but  I  could  never  get  the  blossoms 
to  stick  on  any  length  of  time.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this?  What  are  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  to  use  in  the  crossing? 

Ans. — Pollen  in  cultivated  potatoes 
is  very  scarce,  and  few  real  successes 
have  been  made  in  hybridizing  pota¬ 
toes,  except  when  grown  under  glass. 
A  strong  cluster  of  flowers  should  be 
chosen,  and  the  buds  opened  with  for¬ 
ceps  or  penknife  just  before  they  would 
do  so  naturally.  The  stamens  or  male 
organs,  which  cluster  about  the  stigma 
or  female  organ  in  the  center  of 
thei  flowers,  should  carefully  be  re¬ 
moved,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
latter.  The  cluster  should  then  be  cov- 


IN  VERMONT.  Fig.  166. 

more  was  done,  as  we  are  in  northern  New 
York  where  the  weather  drops  as  low  as 
25  or  35  degrees  below  zero.  The  lawn 
is  much  shaded,  and  was  always  hard  to 
make  grass  live  on  some  parts,  especially 
where  an  old  cellar  had  once  been.  What 
kind  of  seed  will  be  best  for  a  good  sod, 
and  what  quantity  of  seed  should  be  used? 
Should  we  use  any  chemical  fertilizer,  and 
if  so  what  quantity?  Should  anything  be 
sown  with  the  seed  to  shade  the  ground 
while  the  grass  is  getting  a  root? 

Ans. — Your  prospects  for  renewing 
lawn  would  be  better  if  the  old  sur¬ 
face  had  been  well  plowed  or  spaded 
before  applying  soil  from  cornfield, 
but  fair  results  may  be  expected  if 
finely  ground  bone  at  the  rate  of  10 
pounds  to  the  square  rod  is  broadcast 
and  well  raked  or  harrowed  in.  Seeds 
of  high-grade  Red-top  and  Kentucky 
Blue  grass,  equal  quantities  of  each, 
should  then  be  sown  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  of  the  mixed  seeds  to  each 
square  rod,  and  very  carefully  covered 
with  rake  or  light  harrow.  It  would 
be  a  good  idea  also  to  sow  in  the 
shady  places  one  pound  to  the  rod  of 
Rhode  Island  Bent  grass  and  Various¬ 
leaved  fescue  (Festuca  heterophylla) 
mixed  equally  together.  If  White 
clover  is  liked  an  additional  sowing  of 
the  seeds  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  to 

the  acre  may  be  made.  The  seeds  are 
too  large  to  mix  well  with  the  lawn 
grasses.  White  clover  brings  in  nitro¬ 
gen  and  binds  the  turf,  making  it  more 
lasting.  _ 

Clubman  :  I  understand,  sir,  that 
you  began  life  as  a  newsboy.”  Guest 
of  the  Evening:  “I  fear  some  one 
has  been  fooling  you.  I  began  life 
as  an  infant.” — Philippine  Gossit. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  HOOK.  It  Will  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know  about  paint  and  painting.  The  best  paint  is  the  cheapest  paint.  I 
make  the  best  paint.  INGERSOLI.'S  PAINT  lias  been  made  for  07  years.  It 
is  made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  best  pigments  and  pure  linseed  oil, 
thoroughly  combined  by  machinery — you  cannot  mix  good  paint  with  a  stick. 
Other  paints  are  sold  by  dealers  or  supply  houses.  This  method  requires 
salary  and  expenses  of  traveling  salesmen  and  profits  for  jobbers  and  retail¬ 
ers.  These  extra  expenses  and  numerous  profits  you  must  pay  when  you  buy 
the  paint.  If  the  price  is  low  the  measure  is  short  or  the  quality  poor— 
usually  both. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

One-lialf  the  price  you  pay  the  retailer  represents  the  factory  cost  of  the 
paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen’s  profits  and  expenses.  Our 
paint  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory  direct  to  you.  You  pay  simply  the 
factory  price.  You  pay  no  salesman/  no  hotel  bills;  and  no  middlemen  of 
any  kind.  The  dealer  or  supply  house  may  offer  you  a  paint  at  our  price; 
but  they  cannot  give  you  our  quality  of  paint  at  our  price.  They  must  add 
the  cost  of  their  expensive  method  of  selling  and  middlemen’s  profits;  If 
they  give  you  our  grade  of  paint  the  cost  will  be  double  our  price. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

offered  by  dealers  and  supply  houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little  on  first 
cost,  but  no  more  labor  is  required  to  paint  your  buildings  with  INGERSOLL 
PAINT  than  with  inferior  store  paint.  Poor  paint  always  makes  it  building 
look  shabby  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to  make  you  regret  the 
little  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  material.  INGERSOLL  PAINTS  will 
give  you  long  service  and  look  well  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  35  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  In  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  It  easy  for  you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book 
will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over  night,  and 
the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send  you 
my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of 
Sample  Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

IF  YOU  WANT  PAINT,  WRITE  ME.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  CAN  SAVE  YOU 

MONEY. 

O.  W.  Ingersoll,  Prop. 

NO.  348  PLYMOUTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 


THOROUGH  CULTIVATION 

and  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  means  bigger 
crops  and  more  money  for  you. 

THE  THOMPSON  IN-THROW  DISC  HARROW 

will  be  appreciated  on  every  farm  and  pay  for 
itself  in  better  crops  the  first  season. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  HARROW  THAT  CUTS 
ALL  THE  GROUND  IT  COVERS. 

Simple,  strong,  flexible,  light  draft. 

We  also  make  the  Out-Throw  Disc  Harrow- 
Vineyard,  Orchard  and  Spring  Tooth  Har- 
,  rows.  Harnesses,  Cultivators,  Plows,  Land 
Rollers,  Low-Down  Wagons,  Bob  Sleds,  etc. 
For  full  information  regarding  our  full  line 
of  farm  tools,  write 


SIZES 
8  to  16  Discs. 

DISCS 
16  to  20  in. 
Diameter. 


ZEV-A-UVSi  MFGr.  OO.,  Lock  Box  7,  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK. 


THIS  IS  THE 

GRAIN  BINDER 

THAT  GIVES 
NO  TROUBLE 
TO  ITS  USERS 


“The  Best 
Yet” 


THE  NEW  CENTURY 


We  made  the  first  successful  grain  binder. 
We  have  kept  ahead  of  all  others  ever  since. 
The  New  Century  is  our  latest.  Grain 
growers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  say  it  is 
“the  best  yet.”  New  Century  users  say  it 
does  the  work  easier  with  two  horses  than 
do  other  makes  with  three,  in  fact  it  runs 
one  horse  lighter.  Crops  of  hundreds  of 
acres  have  been  cut  and  bound  without  miss¬ 
ing  one  bundle.  Easily  adjusted  to  every 
condition  of  the  harvest  field  and  strongly 
constructed,  the  New  Century  removes  all 
cause  for  worry  and  does  away  with  the  usual 
harvest  time  troubles.  Get  acquainted  with 
the  New  Century  at  our  dealer’s.  If  you 
don’t  know  his  address,  write  us  for  same, 
also  for  catalog. 


AS  SEEN  BY  ITS  USERS 

Lowndesboro,  Ala., 
Sept.  7,  1908 

Used  your  binder  this  sea¬ 
son.  Cut  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  acres  of 
oats.  No  repairs. 

L.  H.  McCURDY 


Bombay,  N.  Y.t 
Aug.  26,  1908 
I  used  one  of  your  New 
Century  Binders  this  year. 
I  cut  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  and  never  skipped  a 
bundle,  and  I  can  safely  say 
it  is  the  best  binder  built 
to-day. 

DAN  CONELY 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING 
AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


BOX  908  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  INDEPENDENT  MANUFACTURER  OF  HARVESTING  MACHINES 


3f>4 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YOREER 


April  10, 


Brand  New— So  are  my  prices. 

Five  Grape  Vines  for  20c 

I’octagc  prepaid.  Yourchoice  of  the  following  varieties: 
Niagara,  Worden,  Concord,  and  Woodcock’s  Seedling.  I 
will  make  an  assortment  of  two  black,  tw  o  whl««  and 
one  red,  or  all  live  of  any  one  or  two  of  above  varieties. 
These  are  all  standard  varieties  and  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  garden  and  home  use  and  will  not  last,  long  at  this 
price.  Prices  on  larger  quantities  furnished  on  request. 

J.  CLINTON  PEET,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


LARK’S  “C  U  TAWAT 


We  make  120 
sizes  &  styles  of 
Disk  Harrows 
for  every  purpose.  Farmers  and 
Orchardists  increase  their  crops 
25  to  504.  Let  us  prove  this.  Send 
today  for  our  FREE  Booklet  and 
special  prices.  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 
839  Main  Street,  Higganum.  Conn. 


New  Industry 


Manufacture  concrete 


building  blocks  and  make 
money.  Demand  is  prac- 
unlimited.  Big 
on  small  invest- 
Machines  $16.25 
up.  Artistic  face  designs, 
down.  Free  catalog. 


A  35 ,  Centerville,  Iowa 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  WAGON  BOXES 


“ON  AG’IN,  OFF  AG’IN,  FINIGAN  ” 

But  this  quick  dumper  on  your  gear  when  you  wish 
to  haul  gravel,  dirt,  crushed  stone,  etc.  Dump 
your  loads,  or  spread  them  if  desired,  then  when 
not  in  use,  remove  it  and  the  gear  is  instantly 
available  for  any  other  purpose. 

C let  our  catalogue  and  see  for  yourself. 
KVKKETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

33  l.nlic  Street. _ Newark,  Now  York. 

NEW  MAULJC  SYRUI’-Good  quality.  Made 
among  tho  Allegheny  Mountains.  5  1-gal.  cans 
$4.50;  10caus$9.  Mapleshade Farm.Grautsville.Md. 

FO  It  SALK  — Palmetto  Asparagus  Roots, 

$8.50  per  1.000.  GOULD  BROS.,  East  Hampton,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALK  Dewberry  and  Blackberry  Blunts. 
Asparagus  Boots,  Sweet,  Potato  Seed. 

MICHAEL  N.  BOKGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

liniiCC  UfAftITCn  i"  Catholic  Families  for 
nUmCO  IT  All  I  CU  Homeless  Catholic  Boys 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  Iti.  A  family  having  no 
young  children  of  their  own  can  do  a  great  ser  vice 
by  taking  such  a  boy  and  bestowing  on  him  their 
affectionate  care,  and  receiving  in  return  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  addition  to  their  family.  Address  PLAC¬ 
ING  OUT  BUREAU,  Horners  Centre,  New  York. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

haH  on  it  s  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  but  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing-  to  work.  They  speak  litt  le  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  /insist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Address;  the  J.  A.  A  I.  A.  S., 

1 74  Second  Arc.,  New  York  City. 

Money  Counts 

und  farmers  in  Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina 
are  counting  money  made  from  large  crops  this 
season.  You  can  do  likewise.  Ideal  climate; 
three  crops  a  year;  best  corn,  hay,  potato  and 
truck  lands,  near  line  markets,  at  low  prices  and 
on  easy  terms.  Why  not  share  this  prosperity  ? 

f.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  ft  Indust'l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Where  Grapefruit  Nets 
$2,500  per  Acre. 

Small  farms  are  making  Florida 
planters  wealthy.  Fruit  crops  net 
$500  to  $2,500  per  acre — Veg¬ 
etables,  $  1 ,000.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate,  no  droughts.  Write  for 
booklet  written  by  a  western 
man  which  shows  profits  derived 
from  various  crops,  and  tells  of 
rich  lands  procured  reasonably. 
Sent  free  while  edition  lasts. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR-LINE, 

Dept.  l«.  Portsmouth,  Va. 


- 


LIME  AND  COW  PEAS. 

J.  B.  8.,  Baltimore,  Md. — I  am  applying 
to  this  year’s  cornfield  40  bushels  of 
water-slaked  lime  per  acre,  and  had  in¬ 
tended  sowing  cow  peas  at  last  cultivation, 
to  be  turned  under  next  Fall  f or  a  green 
manure  for  wheat.  I  understand  the  cow 
pea  is  one  of  the  plants  that  does  not  re¬ 
quire  lime  and  docs  not  thrive  well  on 
newly  limed  soils.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
get  as  much  vegetable  matter  in  this  fbil 
as  possible,  hut  as  the  field  contains  00 
acres  I  do  not  want  to  spend  money  for 
that  amount  of  seed  if  it  will  not  give  the 
desired  result.  1  should  like  to  be  ad¬ 
vised  as  to  the  chances  of  securing  a  stand 
of  cow  peas,  also  if  there  is  any  other  crop 
that  can  be  sown  as  above  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Ans. — We  want  actual  experience 
regarding  cow  peas  and  lime.  On  our 
farm  the  cow  pea  does  not  respond  to 
lime  as  clover  does.  We  get  better 
crops  of  cow  peas  on  a  neutral  or 
slightly  acid  soil.  We  should  much 
prefer  to  use  the  lime  when  plow¬ 
ing  the  cow  peas  under.  With  us,  too, 
corn  responds  to  lime  less  than  other 
grains.  In  this  case  we  should  not 
lime  the  soil  this  Spring,  but  sow  the 
cow  peas  after  corn,  plow  them  under 
and  then  use  the  lime  before  seeding 
to  wheat.  For  a  crop  to  make  a  large 
growth  between  the  last  corn  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  wheat  sowing,  a  mixture  of 
dwarf  Essex  rape  and  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips  will  do.  This  will  make  a  heavy 
growth.  It  will  not  add  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  as  the  cow  peas  would,  but  it  will 
add  vegetable  matter — and  lots  of  it. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  Southern 
farmers  about  the  effect  of  lime  upon 
cow  peas. 

Forcing  Young  Tomato  Plants. 

M.  G.  N.,  Waterford,  O. — Would  liquid 
manure  or  nitrate  of  soda  be  useful  in 
forcing  early  tomatoes,  and  how,  when, 
and  in  what  quantities  should  it  he  ap¬ 
plied?  My  cold  frame  soil  is  of  leaf-mold 
and  used  one  year.  I  have  nitrate  of 
soda,  acid  phosphate  and  ashes.  What  shall 
I  apply  and  how  much? 

Ans. — In  trying  to  answer  M.  G.  N.’s 
question,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  he  means  forcing  the  plants 
in  his  cold  frames,  or  forcing  the  crop 
after  it  is  transferred  to  the  field.  In 
my  many  years  of  practice  with  this 
crop  from  seed  to  market  T  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  many  soils  and  various 
kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  have  found 
that  stimulating  witli  any  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  soluble  nitrogen  is  a  dangerous 
practice.  It  causes  a  rapid  succulent 
growth,  making  the  plant  tender,  and 
not  able  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  outdoor  climate,  when  transferred 
to  the  field.  It  is  recommended  by 
some,  and  I  have  practiced  it  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  degree  myself,  to  dissolve  a  tabic- 
spoonful  of  nitrate  oi  soda  to  each  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  and  sprinkle  the  plants 
with  the  solution,  but  unless  this  is 
followed  by  a  thorough  wetting  with 
clean  water  -immediately,  it  will  burn 
the  foliage,  and  do  far  more  damage 
than  good.  If  used  at  all  it  should 
be  sprinkled  by  hand,  dry  between  the 
rows  of  plants,  and  then  washed  in 
by  a  thorough  wetting.  I  prefer,  how¬ 
ever,  to  mix  with  my  top  soil,  when 
working  it  up  prior  to  making  my  beds, 
blood  or  meat  tankage  at  the  rate  of  one 
to  pound,  to  soil  required  for  each 
sash.  This  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 
It  gives  a  slower,  steadier  growth,  and 
a  stronger  plant,  one  that  will  stand 
more  and  do  better  work  when  set  in 
the  field.  In  preparing  a  field  for  the 
early  tomato  crop  with  the  fertilizer 
ingredients  that  inquirer  has  at  hand, 
I  would  broadcast  the  field  with  500 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  at  least  two 
tons  of  ashes.  Apply  in  the  hill,  when 
setting,  a  handful  of  high-grade,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  analyzing  about  5-5-5,  this  to 
be  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  As  soon 
as  plants  are  well  started  side-dress  with 
200  pounds  to  250  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre,  this  to  he  applied  in  a 
plow  furrow  and  covered  by  throw¬ 
ing  another  over  it.  Many  think  that 
applying  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  sur¬ 
face  is  sufficient  but  I  find  T  obtain 
better  results  by  applying  as  stated 
above.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

A  Goon  Horse.— The  stallion  shown 
on  the  first  page  was  owned  by  .E.  S. 
Akin,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  rI  his  is  the 
type  of  horse  that  would  bring  pros¬ 
perity  to  a  community  where  the  farm 
mares  were  of  a  type  to  match  him. 
Good  grade  horses  of  this  type  are  in 
firm  demand  at  good  figures. 


PLANT  WOOD’S  SEEDS 
For  Superior  Crops. 

Cow  Peas 

The  Best  and  Surest  Cropping 
of  Summer  Soil-improving 
and  Forage  Crops. 

Makes  poor  land  rich;  makes  rich 
land  more  productive,  and  im¬ 
proves  the  condition  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  soils  wherever  they  are 
grown. 

The  crop  can  be  cut  for  forage, 
making  a  large-yielding  and  most 
nutritious  feed,  and  the  land  can 
be  disked  afterwards — not  plowed 
— making  an  ideal  fertilization  and 
preparation  for  wheat  and  all  fall- 
sown  grains.  All  of  our 

Cow  Peas  and  Soja  Beans 

are  recleaned,  free  from  hulls  and  Im¬ 
mature  peas,  superior  both  In  cleanliness 
and  quality,  and  of  tested  germination. 

Write  for  prices  and  “Wood’s  Crop 
Special’’  giving  timely  Information  a- 
hout  Seasonable  Farm  Seeds. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


DC 


ouster  Brand 


Ensilage  Com.  So  called  be¬ 
cause  of  its  large  growth  and 
monstrous  yield.  Carefully 
grown,  carefully  selected  and 
each  ear  is  tipped  and  butted 
(seecut)  before  being 
shelled  which  removes  all 
small  and  imperfect  grains. 

GROW  BIG  CROPS 

You  can  and  ought  to  do  it 
See  pages  40-43  of  our  New  Big 
Catalog.  Write  your  name  on 
a  postal  and  get  it.  Send  today 

TOE  BATCHELOR  SEED  STORE 

48  La  Fayette  St.,  Utica,  New  York. 


Grass  Seeds 
That  Give  Results 

are  the  kind  for  farmers  to  sow.  Tf  you 
have  been  using  the  ordinary  quality  of  grass 
seeds,  try  ( 'ON  K  LIN’S  this  spring.  (They  are 
different — because  they  are  the  best.)  And 
thereby  give  your  land  a  chance  to  show  you 
liow  much  better  crop  it  can  produce  with 
the  BEST  SEEDS. 

CONKLIN’S  hi K EDS  cohIh  no  more  tbAii  the  ordinary 
quality,”  and  are  by  fur  the  Chen  pent  for  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  weede  and  dht..  IiihIhI  on  your  denier 
getting  them  for  yon.  II  R  It  RAM)  IT  UK  TIMOTHY, 
LX.  L.  BRAND  PITRE  CLOVER. 

E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Wholesale  Gragg  Seeda, 
Binghamton,  N.  V. 


60,000 


AND  CONOVKR.  Nice 
old  Asparagus  Roots. 

50,000  Tennessee  and  40,000  Myers  No.  1  Strawberry 
Blants,  all  at  $2.00  per  1,000. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  seeds  to  the  present  market  value.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices  at  once.  Address 

N.  WERTHEIMER  ft  SONS,  Llgonier,  Did. 


— Riid'H  Yellow  Dent.  Imp.  Early  Learning 
and  White  (Tap  Yellow  Dent,  $1.50  bush. 
Sample  free.  THKO.  BURT  k  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


SEED  CORN 


PAn  C  1  I  P — Medium  Clover  Seed,  $6.60  to  $7.50  bu. ; 
lUn  OALL  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.60 to  $4.60  bu. ; 
Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bu. ;  Cow  Peaw.  $1.76  bu. ;  Cow-horn 
Turnip  Seed,  40c.  lb.  Joseph  K.  Holland,  Milford,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

30  of  the  Rest,  Varieties. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 
BASIL  BURRY,  Box  18,  Cool  Spring  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —Reliable, money-making 
varieties,  only  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  1000.  New  1009  cat a- 
logue  Free,  S.  A.  VIKD1N,  Hartly,  Del. 


SEND  for  Wholesale  Prices  of  Smith’s  High¬ 
land  Oats,  Hlightless  Potato,  State  anti 
Western  Corn.  Smith  Itrot.,  HecdNincii,  Auburn.  S.  t. 


nrniT  AOC  and  other  strawberry  plants.  Fruit 
II  Lit  I  I  HUE  and  shade  trees.  Evergreens  and 
California  privet  hedging.  Price  list  free,  SA M CEL 
C.  DE  COU,  Moorestowu,  Burl.  Co.,  N.J. 


NEW  PEA  BEAN. 

The  Alfred  J.  Brown  Seed  Co.,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  are  introducing  a 
new  type  of  Pea  or  Navy  Bean,  which 
they  claim  yields  more  beans  of  better 
quality,  matures  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
earlier  and  requires  little  or  no  hand¬ 
picking.  Free  sample  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  above 
named  firm. — Ad<v. 

Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses  and  Plants  of  all  kinds  at 
CALL’S  NURSERIES,  PERRY,  O. 
Call  deals  direct  with  his  customers  and 
thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  arc 
his  customers.  Write  him  for  Price 
List. 


20  Glen  Mary  Strawberry  Plants. 

Why  not  start  a  home  strawberry  bed? 

C.  en  Mary  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of 
all  strawberries  It  is  early, Targe,  bright  red 
and  of  superior  flavor  and  a  vigorous  grower. 
It  you  will  send  us  50  cents  for  Green’s  Fruit 
Grower  one  year,  we  will  mail  you  20  plants 
of  0  en  Mary  Strawberry  free.  28th  year  of 
publication.  Over  100,000  subscribers.  Cap¬ 
ital  £50,000.  Sample  copy  free.  Address, 
GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER  CO.. 
Rochester. 

N.  Y. 


WARD  &  ELDORADO  BLACKBERRY, 

two  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  varieties. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

I  year  and  2  years  old. 

30  varieties  of  extra  strong  strawberry  plants, 
cheap  for  quality.  Also  other  small  fruit  plants. 
.Send  for  List. 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Thlelmanti8— the  Seedsmen— carry  a  full  line  of 
Garden  and  Field  Heeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty. 
Write  today  for  their  catalog  and  Special  Brices. 

The  Thielmann  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

■  rnrr Send. Postal  fori 

_  W  I1  WF  III  I  PTIll  LI  01  I 


mil  yiihBriTuT 

Cow  PEAO 

QOJA  BEANQ 


Hickory,  N.  C. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  percent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $10.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  Instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  drown  and  of  itronsest  vitality.  Wo  invito  yon  ta 
get  Government  Teats  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  S3 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  EROS.  SEED  CO. 
Rox  223 »  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

HEED  COHN— Mammoth  Yellow  Dent;  great  yield- 
er;  produces  100  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre:  hand 
shelled,  at  $2.60  per  bu.  Amos  Zigler,  Ravenna,  Ba. 

ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN  was  produced  from  It 

last  year  in  Ohio.  The  Agr.  Epmt.  Station  found 
It  to  produce  2.24  more  ensilage  than  any  corn  so 
far  tested.  Try  It  for  yourself  $2.00  per  bn.  ’Fare 
Southern  White  llorse-Toot.h.  Address 

Dr.  J.  H.  HEWITT,  Lynnhaven,  Va. 


OATS 


SENSATION—  Weight  40  lbn.  bushel. 
10  bufih.,  $8.50.  Mammoth  and  Little 
Red  Clovor,  $6.00  hutth.  Timothy,  $2.60* 
Sample*  and  catalogue  freo.  Thco.  Hurt  k  Bonn,  Mt-lmae,  Ohio. 


Peach  Trees 


$3  to  $7  per 

100. 

Mykk  ft  Son, 

lliltlgevllle,  IHjI. 


PA  BEK  FOTS— Melons  and  cucumbers  started  in 
paper  pots  are  ready  for  market  two  weeks  ear¬ 
lier,  and  they  are  fine  for  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc.. 
;;  in.  pots  $1.25  a  1,000,  $5  for  5,000;  4  m.  pots  $1  75 
a  1 .000,  $7.50  for  5.001).  Orders  shipped  same  day 
received.  B.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsvillo,  Md. 

FRUIT  TREES — SHRUBS — ROSES 

Hardy,  thrifty,  well  developed,  fibrous-rooted  1  rees  and 
plants  at  prices  which,  after  you  investigate  will  attract 
your  close  attention.  Assortment  and  quality  unsur¬ 
passed.  Catalogue  free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Burpee,  Philadelphia 


written  on  the  front  of  a  postal  card 
and  your  own  address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  a  copy  of  The  Leading 
American  Seed  Catalog — provided  you  intend  to  have  a  garden  this  season.  A  book  of  174 
pages,  with  colored  plates  painted  from  Nature.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The  Best 
Seeds  that  Grow.  We  have  the  largest 
Mail-order  Seed  Trade  in  the  World 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  address  simply 


Burpee,  Philadelphia 


Abenaque  Water  Supply  Systems 


and 

Pumping  Plants 

Are  described  in  detail  in  otir  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  can  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O.” 

Abenaque  Machine  Works 

Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 


Westminster  Station, 

Vermont 


1900. 
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FREE  WATER  IN  EARTH  S  CRUST. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  gives  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  how  much  water  the  soil  con¬ 
tains.  The  computations  was  made  by 
M.  L.  Fuller: 

“Free  water”  is  defined  as  the  water 
that  occupies  the  joints,  solution  passages, 
pores,  or  other  openings  in  the  rock,  as 
distinguished  from  the  chemically  combined 
water  in  the  minerals  of  the  rocks.  Thi 
free  water  has  a  more  or  less  definite  cir¬ 
culation  even  in  the  densest  rocks,  while 
the  water  in  combination  is  not  in  liquid 
form,  but  is  a  part  of  the  mineral  com¬ 
pound  itself.  The  free  water  should  also 
he  distinguished  from  the  available  water, 
for  some  materials,  like  clay,  hold  great 
quantities  of  water  and  yet  give  up  only 
insignificant  amounts.  It  is,  in  fact,  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  rock  to  hold  from  35  to  40 
per  cent  of  water  and  yet  yield  almost 
none  at  all  to  a  pump — that  is,  almost 
none  of  its  water  is  available.  He  con¬ 
cludes,  after  consideration  of  all  the  avail¬ 
able  factors,  that  the  total  free  water 
held  in  the  earth’s  crust  would  l>e  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “a  uniform  sheet  over  the  entire 
surface  with  a  depth  of  a  little  less  than 
100  feet  (9(5  feet)  *  *  *  If  the  aver¬ 

age  depth  of  the  ocean  is  14,000  feet,  its 
volume  is  equivalent  to  a  layer  10,500  feet 
deep  over  the  whole  earth’s  surface.  The 
underground  water  would  (therefore  be 
roughly  only  one  one-hundredth  of  the 
volume  of  the  ocean.”  This  proportion  has 
been  computed  by  other  investigators  to  be 
from  one-half  to  one-eighteenth. 

Mr.  Fuller  says:  “  There  is  a  general 
tendency  to  overestimate  the  amount  of 
water  In  the  ground  owing  to  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  great  volume  which  a  large  well 
conveys,  the  fact  that  a  large  area  is 
drained  being  frequently  overlooked.  A 
study  of  the  conditions  in  deep  wells  in 
the  United  States  leads  the  writer  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  average  amount  of  water 
present  in  the  earth  is  probably  under 
rather  than  over  the  amount  estimated. 
While  It;  is  believed  that  the  present  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  amount  of  the  underground 
water  is  fairly  close  for  the  earth  as  a 
whole  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  amount 
in  certain  materials  and  at  certain  local¬ 
ities  will  depart  considerably  from  the 
figures  given." 


CO-OPERATIVE  STORES. 

Since  printing  a  recent  note  about  co¬ 
operation  among  farmers  we  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  reports  of  such  enterprises.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  Houlton  Grange 
Store  is  taken  from  the  Maine  Farmer: 

“The  first  important  thing  is  to  select 
the  right  man  to  conduct  the  business — a 
man  who  is  honest,  efficient  and  who  has 
a  good  business  tact.  The  next  thing  is  to 
have  the  Patrons  loyal  to  the  Grange  store, 
and  if  some  goods  should  he  bought  when 
they  were  high  in  price  and  then  before 
they  were  sold,  should  fall  in  price,  and 
the  store  in  the  city  that  bought  on  the 
low  market  could  undersell  the  Grange,  the 
Patrons  would  need  to  buy  of  the  Grange 
store  even  If  they  did  pay  a  little  more  on 
these  goods.  Our  mode  Is  to  put  a  per 
cent  above  the  total  cost.  All  goods,  ex¬ 
cepting  flour,  sugar  and  grass  seed,  are 
sold  at  five  per  cent  above  cost.  Grass 
seed  two  per  cent,  which  pays  for  the 
extra  help  to  handle  it  just  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Spring ;  flour  and  sugar  we 
handle  at  cost,  with  no  per  cent  added. 
When  we  commenced  business  we  had  only 
$130  as  capital  and  did  a  $10,000  business 
on  that  amount.  Last  year  we  did  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  $136,000  and  added  to  our  capital 
over  $4,000.  We  have  a  good  grist  mill 
run  by  electricity.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Patrons  in  that  vicinity  should  halt  in 
the  carrying  out  of  their  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  if)  they  will  use  care  in  selecting 
the  agent  and  manager.  Our  store  and 
insurance  company  is  a  great  saving  to  the 
farmers  of  this  county.  There  are  now 
quite  a  number  of  Grange  stores  in  this 
county — Patten  Grange  is  about  ready  to 
start  one — they  will  issue  Grange  notes  at 
six  per  cent  interest  and  they  will  be 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  Grange.” 

Aroostook  Co.,  Mo.  wili.ard  wkston. 

There  is  an  inquiry  on  page  322  about 
eo-operafive  stores.  The  Scandinavians 
had  one  In  this  city  for  many  years,  which 
was  a  success,  but  sold  out  a  short  time 
ago,  and  the  Finns  and  Germans  seem  to 
be  able  to  make  them  succeed,  too.  I  got 
caught  one  share  and  an  order  in  the  First 
National  Co-operative  Society  of  Chicago  a 
few  years  ago,  and  it  Is  only  about  two 
weeks  since  I  had  a  letter  and  circulars 
from  the  president  who  Is  re-organizing  the 
company  and  offering  shares  in  the  new 
company  in  return  for  the  shares  in  the 
old  one,  if  you  buy  some  new  shares.  I 
am  not  buying  any  of  them,  thank  you. 
But  I  do  think  the  farmers  should 
patronize  the  Grange  co-operative  societies. 


The  one  just  started  in  this  State  is  cer¬ 
tainly  saving  us  farmers  money,  especially 
on  fertilizers.  a.  w.  b. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 


LICENSE  BOOK  FOR  AU  TOMOBILES. 

A  very  excellent  idea,  to  our  mind,  is 
the  automobile  license  book  suggested  by 
Judge  Barlow,  one  of  the  New  York  City 
Magistrates.  He  thinks  that  an  automo¬ 
bile  license  should  be  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  small  volume  provided  with  blanks 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  holder’s 
violations  of  speed  laws.  The  driver 
should  be  compelled  to  carry  the  book,  and 
a  glance  at  the  entries,  in  which  the  court 
would  make  the  records,  would  enable 
magistrates  to  loam  at  once  whether  the 
chauffeur  was  a  habitual  offender.  Under 
existing  conditions,  many  offenders  break 
the  law  repeatedly  because  it  is  difficult 
for  the  court  to  know  their  previous  rec¬ 
ord.  The  speed  maniac  is  not  a  menace 
to  the  country  road  alone,  but  algo  to  the 
crowded  city  street,  and  the  alarming  in¬ 
crease  in  automobile  homicides  in  this  city 
has  caused  the  City  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs — a  very  powerful  organiza¬ 
tion — to  take  the  matter  up.  Say  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Federation  : 

“Whatt  we  must  do  is  to  so  awaken  the 
public  to  the  enormity  of  this  killing  with 
cars  that  no  magistrate  will  dare  to  let 
one  o  these  scorchers  off  with  a  mere  fine 
or  a  reprimand.  A  driver,  whether  owner 
or  employee,  who,  through  his  own  reck¬ 
lessness  or  indifference,  or  drunken  mal¬ 
ice,  kills  with  his  automobile,  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  treatment  in  court  that  is 
accorded  to  the  man  who  kills  with  a 
knife  or  a  revolver.  And  the  driver  who 
does  not  happen  to  run  over  anybody, 
but  who  is  arrested  for  violating  the  speed 
law,  should  be  punished  by  imprisonment, 
not  by  fine.  Let  a  few  wealthy  owners  of 
cars  suffer  the  discomforts  and  humilia¬ 
tions  of  a  term  in  jail  and  let  the  families 
of  a  few  chauffeurs  feel  the  pinch  of  no 
wages  while  the  earners  are  in  jail,  and 
we  will  have  an  improvement ;  not  before.” 


SOME  TRUTH  ABOUT  PORTO  RICO. 

It  would  be  gratifying  If  the  scope  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  might  include  the  American 
tropics,  especially  those  of  the  East.  We 
have  general  interest  in  the  apples  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  of  “bashful”  Vermont. 
But  a  bunch  of  us  Americans  down  here 
have  invested  ourselves  and  money — and 
that  of  our  friends — in  the  culture  of  tropic 
fruits,  especially  Citrus  and  pineapple,  and 
while  not  a  few  of  us  have  learned  that 
prospects  took  rank  over  facts  at  the  out¬ 
set,  we  are  progressing  In  this  culture — 
new  to  most  of  us — and  beginning  to  make 
good.  Five  years  of  costly  experience  has 
convinced  us  that  we  can  raise  a  high- 
grade  orange,  grape  fruit  and  pineapple, 
and  get  them  into  market  in  good  shape. 
And  we  have  learned  this  at  no  small  cost. 
The  early  political  exploiting  of  Porto  Rico, 
though  with  the  backing  of  a  Presidential 
message,  we  know  now,  should  have  been 
taken  with  a  good-sized  grain  of  salt.  We 
have  had  the  problems  of  soil,  scale,  trade 
wind,  transportation  and  even  the  tax 
policy  of  the  island  to  contend  with.  The 
island  road  policy  is  far  in  advance  of 
that  in  many  if  not  most  of  the  States. 
When  a  road  is  built  here  it  is  a  good 
one — graded,  cement  bridges,  stoned  and 
ditched.  Sometimes  a  community  has  to 
furnish  motive  power  for  moving  earth  and 
rock  in  order  to  get  the  desired  road,  but 
the  result  justifies  the  effort. 

The  recent  tax  policy,  however,  Is  an 
astonishment  inasmuch  as  it  divides  tiie 
fruit  men  into  classes  with  different  stand¬ 
ards  of  assessment  and  consequent  taxes. 
There  are  in  J’orto  Rico  numerous  small 
corporations  organized  for  the  development 
of  fruit  lands.  These  are  assessed  upon 
their  capital  stock  while  their  neighbors — 
Individual  and  partnership  owners — are  as¬ 
sessed  upon  an  arbitrary  valuation  upon 


$375 

U 


uaranteed 
Motor 
Buggies 


Sure  service — always  ready — never  fall — never  get  tired 
— cost  no  more  than  a  good  horse  and  buggy— cost  far 
less  to  keep — sure-goers  over 

Any  Kind  of  Roads 

Speed  up  to  30  miles  an  hour.  Simple,  durable,  guaran¬ 
teed  mechanical  construction.  Solid  tires — no  tire  troubles 
or  repair  expense.  A  woman  or  child  can  drive  them. 
Farmers  of  high  standing  may  secure  appointment  as 
agents.  Twenty  models  to  choose  from.  Complete  line. 
Write  for  free  catalog  No.  86,  illustrated  and  descriptive. 

W.  H.  MCINTYRE  COMPANY.  Auburn.  Indiana 
256  Broadway,  New  York.  1730  Grand  slve.,  Kansas  City. 


WaterSupply^  for  Country  Houses 

The  Problem  Solved 

No  elevated  tank  to 
freeze  or  leak.  Tank 
located  in  collar. 

Any  pressuro  up  to 
60  lbs.  The  ideal 
flro  protection.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Q, 

Let  our  Engineers fippireout  your  needs 

Lunt-MossCo.43S.  MarketSt.  Boston _ 

1000  GALLON  CEDAR  TANK, 

25  FOOT  STEEL  TOWER. 

-  JUST  LIKE  CUT  COMPLETE. 

Why  pay  more?  Any  handy  man 
can  erect  this  outfit.  Our  outfits 
guarantood  or  money  back. 

Other  sizes  equally  as  low. 

THE  BALTIMORE  COOPERAGE  CO., 
Liberty  Block,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wo.  make  Silos  loo. 


Wiiknt  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


—99  %»  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D.  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


$1,500 


MADE 
ON 

Writ©  for  Free  Catalog.  Describes 
and  illustrates  our  line  of  tho 

ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  10  to 
400  barrols  per  day 
Hand  or  power. 

Prosses  for  all 
purposes.  Also 
Steam  Evapora- 
tart,  Apple-Butter 
Cookers,  Vinegar  Generators 
and  everything  for  tho  Cider 
and  Vinegar  -  maker.  Wo 
can  show  you  how  #1,500 
clear  profit  can  bo  made 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFD.  CO..  137  Lincoln  Avt.,  HI.  Bilssd.  Okin 
Or  Room  174  L,  19  Coillondt  SI..  How  Tort 


Lorgut 
M.nfO.  of 
Cider  PreaHO  In  th.  World. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity:  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines. 
Sawmills,  thresh- 
_  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


Trial 


PLOW  THE  EASY  WAY - 

USE  A  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 

Don't  touch  the  handles,  walk  on  the  even  ground  and  turn  a 
smoother,  straighter  furrow.  Holds  plow  steady  in  stoniest 
ground.  A  light  boy  or  woman  can  do  the  work  easily. 

3  Days  Work  In  2  Days 

and  all  tho  drudgery  avoided.  As  good  on  side  hill  as 
on  flat  land  plow.  Saves  the  plow  points  and  carries  the 
low  anywhere.  No  use  for  wagon  or  stone  boat. 

ry  It  lO  Days  at  My  Risk.  Write  for  descriptive 

matter  and  full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland.  M.  V. 


Freight 


On 


Preese 


Bros. 


Prepaid  Rubber 


Roofing 


DON’T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  until  you  havoseen  and  tested  tho  old.  reliable 
Broo.o  Bros,  guaranteed  waterproof, tire-resisting, durable  Rubber  Roofing- 
Made  by  our  own  special  process,  of  long-ilbre  wool  felt,  saturated  In  asphalt. 

Frpp  Cement  and  Special  Hoolinflu^avl'ycoa‘ed  °“  both  .id... 

»  4  Moii.,  inntnD.J  i„ _ .mi  Send  lor  Free  Samples  and  Booklet 

Get  those  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and 
dS-ply  roofing.  Put  them  to  every  test  you 
lean  think  or  and  prove  to  your  own  sat- 
tlsfactlnn  that  Broo.o  Bro*.  Rubber  Roof- 
lino  Is  the  highest  quality  roofing  on  the 
Jmarket.  Wo  give  tho 

Longest  Guarantee 
Send  for  samples  or  order  now  on  our 
J  strong  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  We  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 
of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minneso¬ 
ta,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  north  of  south  line  of  Tennessee. 


Nails  inclosed  in  each  roll. 
Hammer  lays  It. 


Lowest  Factory 
Prices 

Frolght  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 

35-lb. Roll — 108  aj  or 
Sq.  Ft. — 1-Ply 
45-lb. Roll — 108  4  or 

Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply 
55-lb. Roll — 108  a  *><? 

Sq.  Ft.— 3-Ply 
Order  today,  or  write  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 


w,ivn.,ui.vu.,,  .....  ...  ...  u,„.  ...  .......  .  .........  Don’t 

delay  ordering;  these  special  prices  may  not  boolforcd  to  you  again. 
Take  advantage  of  them  and  write  now,  today. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO„  RoofinifJIegL^l^^ 


GALLOWAY 


YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to 22-horsc-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  1  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  I  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him  v 

be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  end  buy  •  / 


fmM, 

. . . .  w 


5-H.-P.  Only  $110.50 


Get  G  allow  ay9 s 
Biggest  and  Best 

BOOK 


GASOUME 
ENGINE 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  In  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  1  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway,  Proa.,  Wm.  Galloway  Go . 
665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


actual  development,  age  of  trees,  etc.  The 
result  is  an  irritating  discrimination  which 
the  present  treasurer  stubornly  refuses  to 
remove.  When  protest  Is  made  and  the 
inequity  of  the  course  is  averred  and  op¬ 
portunity  asked  to  show  the  unfairness,  the 
old  defense  of  “no  jurisdiction”  Is  raised. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  present  policy  is  a 
radical  change  from  that  of  the  previous 
treasurer.  It  is  conceded  also  that  the  fruit 
corporations  are  sufferers  thereby,  or  at  least 
are  compelled  to  pay  larger  taxes  than  their 
neighbors  or  perjure  themselves  in  their 
estimate  of  the  value  of  their  stock.  But 
to  any  complaint  the  answer  Is:  “They’ve 
gone  about  it  in  the  wrong  way;”  so  the 
manner  of  seeking  redress  Is  held  to  off¬ 
set  the  hardship,  if  not  palpable  injustice. 
This  would  hardly  seem  to  encourage  the 
investment  of  northern  eapilal.  But  we 
hope  this  is  simply  an  episode  and  a  brief 
one.  The  fruit  industry  is  here  to  stay, 
and  pay — treasurers  have  come  and  gone, 
and  with  them  policies  have  changed. 

SAN  JUAN,  p.  it. 


PRICE 


Direct  From  Our  Factory 
Saves  You  40%  to  50% 
On  Vehicles  and  Harness 


Hand  Forged  Wrought  Iron  Gears 


BOOK 

FREE 

Send  Your  Name 
on  a  Postal. 

Shows  75 
Style*- 102 
Pages. 


Friend—  Let  us  send  you  our  Big  1909  Columbus  Vehicle  Book  Free  and  quote 
you  prices  that  will  save  you  40  to  50  per  cent  cash.  Pick  out  just  what  you  want  and 
use  it  a  month. 

Every  Columbus  Buggy  Is  shipped  subject  to  this  test — sold  straight  from  factory 
to  you  at  manufacturers' prices.  If  not  found  as  represented — and  satisfactory  in  every 
way— buggy  can  be  returned — all  freight  charges  will  be  borne  by  us — and  all  money 
paid  cheerfully  refunded.  Long-time  guarantee  given  on  every  vehicle. 

COLUMBUS— on  a  buggy — stands  for  quality  the  world  over— highest 
Quality  possible  to  obtain  in  a  vehicle— and  being  now 

On  Full 
Month  Trial 

Savon  you  the  big  profits  of  dealers  or  agents.  Wrlto  us  a  postal  or  letter 
bo  wo  can  prove  tho  savings  that  wo  can  make  you  on  high  grade  Colum¬ 
bus  Vehicles  and  Harness.  Wo  will  also  send  our  Big  Book  Free.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 

Station  C88  Columbus.  Ohio 


Sold  Direct 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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A  STUNT  WITH  ALFALFA. 

I  have  an  acre  of  ground  that  I 
wish  to  put  into  Alfalfa.  Half  of 
the  field  has  been  under  cultivation 
with  hoed  crops  for  three  years,  and 
has  been  manured  each  year  and  is  in 
fair  condition.  The  other  half  has  been 
seeded  down  to  clover  and  Timothy  for 
about  two  years.  What  I  would  like  to  do 
is  to  give  the  whole  field  a  fair  coating  of 
stable  manure  early  this  Spring ;  plow  and 
cultivate  well  and  plant  it  to  sweet  or 
small  field  corn  for  soiling  Summer 
crop,  and  at  the  last  cultivation  sow 
100  pounds  or  more  of  earth  taken 
from  a  piece  of  waste  land  where 
Sweet  clover  grows  thriftily,  and  sow 
at  the  same  time  to  Alfalfa.  Will  that 
treatment  succeed  ?  The  seeded  ground 
has  a  good  sod.  All  the  land  is  dry 
clay  and  sandy  loam.  Or  would  the 
Sweet  clover  soil  be  better  sown  when 
fitting  the  land  in  the  Spring?  Should 
any  commercial  fertilizer  be  used,  and 
if  so,  what  kind,  how  much,  and  when? 

Steuben  Co.,  N.Y.  e.  e.  n. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  submitted  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  plan  of 
seeding  Alfalfa  in  the  corn  will  fail.  We 
should  follow  some  crop  that  can  be 
taken  off  so  as  to  give  the  entire  field 
to  Alfalfa.  We  believe  that  lime  will 
be  needed,  and  we  would  use  the  soil 
from  the  Sweet  clover  field  when  seed¬ 
ing  the  Alfalfa. 

ECONOMY  IN  HANDLING  MANURE. 

My  outfit  is  simply  a  jumper  with 
wooden  runners,  made  very  low,  so 
that  the  sled  will  slide  over  the  top 
of  deep  snow  or  soft  ground.  The 
load  can  be  drawn  anywhere  in  a  field, 
unless  the  snow  is  too  deep  for  even 
a  horse  to  get  through.  There  will 
be  no  more  deep  snow  this  season, 
but  the  sled  is  as  useful  in  Summer 
as  Winter,  and  is  handy  for  many  other 
things  besides  hauling  out  the  manure. 
It  is  much  more  handy  than  a  wagon 
or  sleigh,  and  having  such  a  sled  saves 
soiling  these.  The  jumper  has  a  box 
which  is  but  a  frame,  unattached  to 
the  sled.  When  I  get  the  load  where 
I  want  to  spread  it,  I  tip  the  box  frame 
off,  and  throw  the  manure  right  and 
left,  distributing  it  evenly  and  quickly. 
When  the  stables  are  cleaned,  the  man¬ 
ure  should  be  put  directly  upon  the 
jumper,  ready  to  be  hauled  out  and 
spread.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  the 
horse  and  cow  manure,  for  the  reason 
that  the  horse  manure  absorbs  so  much 
of  the  liquids  and  makes  it  all  much 
easier  to  spread  evenly.  This  plan  en¬ 
ables  one  to  do  this  heavy  work  quickly 
and  easily,  and  does  away  with  the 
nuisance  of  having  piles  of  manure  in 
the  barnyard.  Manure  spreaders  are 
all  right  and  have  their  place,  but  all 
farm  machinery  comes  high,  and  there 
are  housing  and  repairs  to  look  out 
for.  On  a  small  place  I  think  my  way 
of  handling  the  manure  as  good  as  any, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  economical  way.  e.  r.  f. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Compost  of  Fish. 

TF.  IT.  P.,  gantuit.  Mass. — I  have  an 
alewife  brook  bounding  my  place,  and  I  in¬ 
tend  catching  the  fish  this  Spring,  compost¬ 
ing  with  woods  turf,  leaves,  soil,  etc.,  let¬ 
ting  it  stand  until  the  following  Spring, 
and  then  using  compost  for  potatoes.  What 
chemicals  would  you  advise  me  to  use  with 
compost  and  how  much,  if  I  use  one  ton  of 
herring  composted  to  the  acre?  The  soil  is 
black,  newly  cleared  land. 

Ans. — You  want  to  remember  several 
things  about  fish  as  fertilizer.  It  con¬ 
tains  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but 
no  potash.  Raw  fish  or  dried  fish 

is  apt  to  sour  the  ground.  In  com¬ 
posting  fish  some  of  the  ammonia  will 
be  lost  unless  the  pile  is  kept  cov¬ 
ered  with  soil.  We  should  make  a 
compost — first  a  layer  of  soil  and  woods 
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earth,  then  a  layer  of  fish,  then  more 
soil,  fish  and  so  on — keeping  at  least 
six  inches  of  soil  over  all.  Wood  ashes 
or  lime  may  be  sprinkled  over  the 
fish  as  the  pile  is  made  up,  and  we 
should  use  100  pounds  or  more  of 
muriate  of  potash  to  each  ton  of  fish, 
scattering  it  evenly  through  the  pile. 
After  six  months  the  pile  may  be  forked 
over,  repiled  and  covered  with  soil 
again. 


Pigeon  Manure  and  Dead  Hens. 

Reader  (Xo  Address). — I  get  a  good  deal 
of  hen  and  pigeon  manure.  I  am  now 
broadcasting  it.  Will  it  do  any  good  used 
tills  way?  The  soil  is  a  sandy  piece,  very 
poor.  Is  pigeon  manure  better  than  hen 
manure?  We  get  a  good  many  dead  chicks 
and  chickens.  We  bury  them  among  the 
young  fruit  trees.  Do  they  help  any? 

Ans. — Pigeon  manure  is  stronger  than 
poultry  droppings.  In  Florida  and  other 
warm  sections  all  such  forms  of  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen  should  he  plowed  into 
the  soil  and  kept  covered.  In  moist, 
warm  weather  ammonia  is  formed  from 
this  manure,  and  if  it  is  on  the  sur¬ 
face  it  will  pass  away  like  that  from 
an  uncorked  bottle  of  ammonia  water. 
When  covered  in  the  soil  most  of  this 
ammonia  will  be  held  where  plants  can 
use  it.  We  bury  small  carcasses  be¬ 
side  apple  and  peach  trees — about  18 
inches  deep  and  two  feet  from  the  tree. 
Such  carcasses  contain  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  but  no  potash,  and  the 
latter  will  be  needed. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page’  12. 

FARM  USES 

of  CARBOLINKUM  are  completely  explained  in 

BULLETIN  26 

covering  Kinds  and  Habits  of  Lice— The  care  of 
Silos.  Preservative  treatment  of  Shingles  and 
Fence  posts  ami  the  care  of  Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

ENDORSED  BY  TJ.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  PERFECT  COMBINATION 


Dont  Wear 


April  10, 


A  Truss 


After  Thirty  Years  Experience  I  Have  Made  A 
New  Discovery  For  Men,  Women  or 
Children  That  Cures  Rupture. 


THE  MODERN  SWING  STANCHION,  WATERING  BASIN, 
REVERSIBLE  MANGER  PARTITION,  STEEL  GUARD  RAILING, 

and  extension  bar  preventing  cattle  from  putting  head 
in  at  side.  A  whole  herd  of  cows  can  be  stanchioned  in  a 
jiffy — Mitfe,  comfort  able  and  clean. 

Write  to  day  for  full  information  and  prices. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


Costs  You  Nothing  To  Try  It. 

If  you  have  tried  most  everything  else,  come  to 
me.  Where  others  fail  is  where  1  have  my  greatest 
success.  Send  attached  coupon  today  and  I  ■will 
send  you  free  my  book  on  Rupture  and  its  cure, 
showing  my  new  discovery  and  giving  you  prices 
and  names  of  many  people  who  have  tried  it  and 
were  cured.  It  is  instant  relief  when  all  others  fail. 
Remember  I  use  no  salves,-no  harness,  no  lies 
I  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  1  say  is  true.  Yon 
are  the  judge  and  once  having  seen  my  hook  and 
read  it  you  will  be  as  enthusiastic  as  my  hundreds 
of  patients  whose  letters  you  can  also  read.  Fill  out 
free  coupon  below  and  mail  today.  It’s  well  worth 
your  time  whether  you  try  my  discovery  or  not. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

C.  E.  Brooks,  224  Brooks  Bldg. .Marshall, Mich. 

Please  send  me  by  mail  in  plain  wrapper  full 
information  of  your  new  discovery  for  the  cure 
of  rupture. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State .  ... 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  FARMERS  ON  THE  TARIFF 

By  W.  H.  Bowker,  Boston,  President  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company. 

Free  Nitrogen. 

The  fertilizer  industry  has  been  built  up  on  a  free  trade  basis.  It  asks  for  no 
protection,  and  it  should  have  none  ;  but  all  chemicals  which  are  used  directly  on  the  soil 
or  in  mixed  fertilizers  should  lie  admitted  duty  free,  for  they  are  the  farmer’s  raw  material. 

There  is  one  chemical,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  the  richest  in  nitrogen,  which  now  carries 
a  duty  of  #(>.00  per  ton  or  per  pound  on  the  nitrogen  which  it  contains. 

On  December  12th,  I  appeared  before  the  AY  ays  and  Means  Committee  and  urged  that 
this  chemical  be  put  on  the  free  list  in  the  new  tariff  bill,  submitting  a  Brief  which  was 
followed  by  convincing  letters  from  leading  Station  Directors  and  farmers  throughout  the 
country.  As  a  result,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  now  placed  on  the  free  list  in  the  Payne 
Bill,  where  it  must  remain,  and  where  it  will  remain  if  you  will  join  in  a  vigorous  demand 
to  your  Senators  and  Representatives. 

This  country  needs  nitrogen  not  only  to  produce  the  great  staple  crops,  but  because  we 
are  extensively  exporting  it  in  the  shape  of  cereals  and  meat  products  and  making  no 
adequate  return  to  the  soil.  Statistics  show  that  it  required  at  least  2,000,000  tons  of 
nitrogen,  worth  at  least  $800,000,000  to  grow  the  cereals  for  1908  ;  that  we  exported  last 
year  fully  $75,000,000  worth  of  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  cereals  and  meat  products  of 
which  no  material  part  was  returned  to  the  soil. 


Free  Potash. 

The  Payne  Bill  also  contains  a  “joker”  in  relation  to  potash,  which  should  be 
eliminated.  The  contervailing  or  retaliatory  clause  of  20%  on  certain  articles,  under  certain 
conditions,  is  made  to  apply,  among  other  articles,  to  potash  ;  and  in  the  case  of  potash 
it  is  aimed  directly  at  Germany  whose  largest  export  to  this  country  is  probably  potash. 

But  Germany  is  our  only  source  of  available  potash.  If  it  is  intended  as  a  club  to 
keep  Germany  from  unduly  taxing  our  meat  and  grain  products,  she  will  simply  laugh  at 
us  and  tell  us  to  go  elsewhere  for  our  potash,  which  we  cannot  do,  so  it  is  a  knife  which  cuts 
both  ways.  11  a  similar  clause  had  been  in  operation  under  the  present  tariff  law  it  would 
have  cost  the  Southern  farmers  fully  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  more  for  the  potash  which 
they  used,  and  the  Maine  potato  growers  at  least  $50,000  a  year  more. 

For  thirty-six  years,  I  have  been  interested  in  gathering  plant  food  from  all  over  the 
world  and  rendering  it  available,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  tariff  or  no  tariff;  but  it  is 
plain  that  il  there  were  a  tariff  on  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  chemicals,  the  cost  would  lie 
enhanced  to  the  farmer  by  just  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  For  example :  if  there  were  a  duty 
ol  1  per  pound  on  nitrogen  and  if  the  20%  retaliatory  clause  on  potash  were  in  operation, 
the  well-known  Stock  bridge  Potato  Manure  would  cost  the  farmer  fully  $2.80  per  ton  more 
on  account  of  the  duty. 

The  economic  principle  of  admitting  fertility  (  plant  food  ),  duty  free,  should  be  obvious 
to  everyone.  Ao  country  puts  a  tax  on  fertility  except  Canada,  and  she  admits  free,  the 
raw  chemicals,  including  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  German  Potash. 

11  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  put  on  the  free  list,  as  we  now  do,  “guano,  manures,  and  all 
substances  used  only  lor  manure”,  it  is  still  wiser  to  extend  it  to  include  all  chemicals, 
whether  mixed  or  unmixed,  and  especially  those  which  contain  nitrogen  and  potash.  If 
the  farmers  demand  it,  it  will  be  done.  It  is  then  “up  to  you  ”  and  your  Representative. 
It  is  surely  in  your  interest  to  write  your  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress  at  once, 
for  it  touches  your  interests  at  a  vital  point. 

_ 1  _ W.  H.  BOWKER. 

FOR  THE  LAND'S  SAKE— 

If  you  approve,  write  at  once  to  your  Senator, 

TJ.  S.  Senate,  or  your  Representative,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C., 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


Made  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MirmXjETOWKT,  C03M3NT. 

SEND  FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 
SE/VT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 
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LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Trouble  with  a  Horse  Deal. 

I  bought  a  horse  warranted  to  be  “kind 
and  true  in  all  harness  and  good  wind.” 
The  horse  has  the  blind  staggers.  Can  I 
recover  anything  for  breach  of  warranty? 

New  York.  c.  w.  o. 

The  terms  of  the  warranty  will  be  con¬ 
strued  strictly,  and  you  must  show  that  the 
defect  comes  within  one  of  them.  The 
warranties  mean  that  the  horse  is  gentle 
and  reliable  in  harness,  and  as  to  its  physi¬ 
cal  condition  it  is  not  windbroken.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  stated  as  to  soundness  of  health 
except  as  to  wind.  Nevertheless  a  jury  may 
conclude  that  a  horse  with  blind  staggers 
is  not  “true  in  all  harness”  ;  also  that  the 
seller  should  give  notice  of  its  dangerous 
habits.  It  is  a  case  for  settlement,  if  that 
is  possible. 

Right  to  Lay  Water  Pipes. 

A  local  corporation  has  secured  water 
rights  nearby,  and  propose  to  lay  their 
pipes  through  my  land,  and  offer  50  cents 
a  lineal  foot ;  otherwise  they  will  condemn 
the  land.  What  should  I  do?  s.  l.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

The  corporation  no  doubt  is  duly  or¬ 
ganized  and  may  acquire  its  right  of  way 
through  land  necessary  for  its  route.  But 
it  must  pay  the  owners  fully  for  all  injury, 
loss,  inconvenience  or  damage.  A  com¬ 
pany  seizing  the  property  of  another  must 
pay  fully  for  every  item  of  loss  besides 
the  expense  of  the  proceeding.  Do  not 
listen  to  their  irresponsible  agents,  who  are 
sent  out  to  secure  valuable  rights  by  arti¬ 
fice  and  deception.  Confer  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  agree  upon  a  reasonable  rate 
and  demand  this.  Keep  in  mind  that  con¬ 
demnation  actions  cost  the  company 
heavily,  so  that  they  may  be  willing  to 
pay  such  fees  to  you  rather  than  take  it  to 
court. 

Exclusion  of  Children  from  Estate. 

A  husband  leaves  all  of  his  property  to 
his  wife,  making  no  provision  for  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Is  such  a  will  valid?  n.  l. 

New  York. 

Yes,  provided  there  was  no  undue  influ¬ 
ence  used  by  the  wife,  and  that  he  had  a 
sound  mind.  Often  all  is  bequeathed  to 
the  surviving  husband  or  wife  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  or  she  will  properly 
provide  for  the  children.  We  urge  people 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  In  tbeir  wills, 
thus  avoiding  the  criticism  and  family  feel¬ 
ing  occasioned  by  a  partial  will. 

Change  in  Highway. 

The  town  has  authorized  a  change  of 
highway,  so  as  to  go  under  a  railway,  thus 
cutting  off  a  part  of  A’s  farm,  paying  him 
$200.  A  claims  that  the  abandoned  road 
must  be  kept  open  for  his  use,  as  It  is  the 
only  way  of  approach.  Is  the  owner  of  ad¬ 
joining  property  obliged  to  maintain  this 
road  ?  k.  f.  p. 

New  York. 

From  the  facts  we  think  that  the  $200 
paid  him  was  to  cover  his  damage  in  being 
cut  off.  If  the  old  road  was  formally 
abandoned  by  action  of  the  town,  you  need 
not  maintain  it.  Consult  the  records,  as 
much  depends  on  the  order.  A  should  make 
some  terms  with  the  railroad  or  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  so  as  to  reach  his  land.  But  If  you 
have  to  allow  A  his  way  of  necessity  you 
need  not  fence  nor  maintain  it  as  a  high¬ 
way. 

Right  of  Tenant  to  Crop. 

A  tenant  leases  a  farm,  the  term  to  ex¬ 
pire  April,  1910.  He  plans  to  sow  wheat 
this  Fall.  Can  he  harvest  the  crop  unless 
he  renews  the  lease?  c.  d.  j. 

Ohio. 

Annual  crops  sowed  by  the  tenant  are 
regarded  as  the  personal  property  of  the 
tenant,  who  may  reap  or  sell  them ;  thus 
If  the  owner  sells  the  farm  before  his  term 
expires  the  owner  must  make  good  to  the 
tenant  for  his  crop.  But  in  this  case  the 
tenant  proposes  to  continue  to  use  the 
land  after  his  tenancy  has  ended.  “The 
tenant  is  not  entitled  to  gather  the  crop, 
for  it  was  his  own  folly  to  sow  when  he 
knew  that  his  estate  must  terminate  be¬ 
fore  he  could  reap  ”  30  Am.  Decisions  510, 
658. 


Slat  and  Fence  Machines. 

I  see  on  page  283  J.  B.  W.  asks  about 
slat  fence  machine.  I  am  using  one  now, 
and  think  it  the  best  kind  of  fence  that  I 
can  build.  I  am  using  cull  broom  handles 
for  slats,  and  then  clip  hens’  wings.  I  am 
going  to  build  about  100  rods  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  cost  about  eight  cents  per  rod  for 
wire.  If  cull  lumber  can  be  bought  for 
about  $6  per  thousand,  it  will  cost  about 
15  cents  per  rod  to  build  48-inch  high 
fon<*.  L.  A.  H. 

Pittsfield,  Pa. 

Referring  to  query  for  fence  machines, 
there  is  on  a  large  farm  near  here  an  auto¬ 
matic  fence  machine  made  by  the  Kitsel- 
man  Bros.  Co.,  which  gives  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  It  works  as  follows :  Height  of 
fenee,  four  feet ;  put  up  posts  and  stretch 
12  horizontal  wires  with  special  stretcher 
which  is  part  of  outfit.  The  machine  then 


weaves  a  diamond  mesh,  wrapping  each 
stay  wire  around  the  horizontal  wires.  It 
works  rapidly.  A  fence  put  up  four  years 
ago  is  as  tight  and  in  general  good  condi¬ 
tion  as  any  ready-made  fence  up  same 
length  of  time.  h.  h.  t. 

Tifton,  Ga. 

As  for  a  slat  and  fence  machine  I  know 
nothing  about  them,  neither  do  I  want  to 
know.  I  think  you  would  better  use  your 
slats  for  kindling  wood,  and  put  up  a  sub¬ 
stantial  wire  fence  and  you  will  have  a 
fence  that  will  please  you.  I  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  fence  you  mention.  I 
have  had  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  it. 
Cattle  and  hogs  will  soon  learn  it  is  an 
easy  fence  to  crawl  through.  s.  w.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 


Appi.es  for  Drying. — Foi*  apple  sauce  to 
be  made  from  dried  apples  probably  no  va¬ 
riety  is  superior  to  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing.  For  drying,  apples  should  have 
white  flesh  and  be  somewhat  acid  or 
scur.  The  Greening  is  rather  sour  until 
thoroughly  matured  and  mellow,  and  it  is 
classed  as  an  excellent  eating  variety,  as 
it  has  a  high  flavor  in  addition  to  its 
slight  acidity.  In  the  East  it  is  a  pro¬ 
ductive  and  valuable  variety. 

Corn  Mixing. — If  sweet  corn  is  planted 
in  the  same  field  with  field  corn  and  both 
bloom  at  the  same  time  there  will,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  be  a  mixture,  and  the  sweet 
corn  will  deteriorate  when  used  for  seed. 
If,  however,  they  don’t  tassel  and  silk  at 
the  same  time  the  resulting  seeds  will 
probably  be  pure  for  each  kind. 

Seedling  Chestnuts. — We  have  fruited 
about  20  pure  seedlings  of  Paragon  chest¬ 
nuts  and  find  they  do  not  reproduce  Para¬ 
gon  at  all.  The  chestnuts  are  of  good 
quality,  but  only  about  half  the  size.  From 
the  appearance  of  nuts  and  trees  we  think 
there  was  some  crossing  with  wild  or 
native  nuts.  If  one  intends  growing  nuts 
for  maTket  we  would  advise  by  all  means 
to  graft  Paragon  seedlings,  so  that  one  can 
be  certain  of  size  and  uniform  quality. 

Experience  with  Quack. — Land,  one- 
half  acre,  was  plowed  shallow ;  replowed 
about  the  middle  of  June,  made  a  fine  seed 
bed  and  planted  to  squash.  The  land  being 
rich  I  did  not  fertilize  the  hills,  which 
should  be  done  on  poor  soil.  I  hoed  little 
(for  quack)  Hnd  cultivated  frequently.  The 
leaves  of  the  squash  smothered  the  quack 
perfectly.  Now  we  have  not  a  blade  (or  at 
this  time  of  the  year  a  live  root)  on  this 
patch.  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  ease 
with  which  1  had  such  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory.  I  have  also  plowed  another  bad  field 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  planted  to 
buckwheat.  I  have  not  been  on  the  place 
after  that  year,  but  heard  it  was  a  great 
success.  The  point  seems  to  me  to  plow 
in  middle  of  June  or  thereabouts  and  use 
smother  crop.  t.  f.  v. 

Wisconsin. 

Hand  Toon  for  Distributing  Fertili¬ 
zer. — As  T.  D.  says  on  page  201  there  are 
many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  are  in 
search  of  information  in  regard  to  drills 
and  fertilizer  distributors ;  I  am  one  of 
these  readers.  T.  D.  has  touched  my  needs 
in  one  respect,  but  I  am  also  looking  for 
the  best  tool  or  machine  for  distributing 
fertilizers  by  hand.  This  scattering  dry  fer¬ 
tilizer  from  a  pail,  by  hand,  on  a  windy 
day,  is  anything  but'  pleasant  work.  Do 
any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  know  any¬ 
thing  as  to  the  merits  or  defects  of  the 
“McWorter  man-power  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributor”?  G.  H.  M. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Quick  Churn  and  Apples. — I  often  see 
in  your  paper  substitutes  for  a  churn  in 
making  butter.  I  wonder  If  any  of  your 
readers  ever  tried  a  Universal  cake  mixer? 
A  pound  or  so  of  butter  can  be  turned 
out  in  a  very  few  minutes  and  a  six-year- 
old  child  can  amuse  itself  by  doing  the 
work.  A  cake  mixer  and  a  bread  mixer, 
especially  the  latter,  is  a  present  that  every 
farmer  should  make  to  his  wife.  As  it  is 
the  wife  would  not  part  with  hers,  if  she 
could  not  purchase  others,  at  many  times 
the  cost.  In  New  London,  Conn.,  good 
oranges  are  selling  at  20  cents  per  dozen, 
and  poor  apples  at  50  cents  the  dozen.  One 
comes  from  California  and  freight  must  be 
paid  on  a  3,000-mile  journey ;  where  the 
others  come  from  I  do  not  know,  as  the 
packers  are  not  willing  to  father  them  by 
putting  on  a  label.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  much  money  in  oranges  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  this  season.  w,  w.  c. 

Connecticut. 

Japan  Plums  in  Maryland. — I  have  11 
trees  of  Burbank  plum,  11  of  Abundance 
and  eight  Gold.  I  planted  them  14  years 
ago.  The  third  year  after  planting  I  sold 
from  my  11  Abundance  trees  35  bushels  of 
plums,  beside  what  we  used  and  gave  away, 
and  they  are  excellent  for  butter,  but  not 
so  good  canned.  The  Burbanks  bore  well 
and  are  as  fine  a  plum  as  I  ever  put  into 
my  mouth.  They  are  very  large,  with  a 
fine  down  over  them.  I  live  up  in  the 
upper  or  northern  corner  or  Maryland. 

Maryland.  daniel  gregg. 


Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  the  backbone  of 
Genasco.  It  is  the  greatest  weather-resister 
known.  It  makes  Genasco  cost  a  little  more,  and 
makes  it  worth  it  because  it  lasts  so  long. 

When  you  don’t  have  leaks,  damage,  repairs, 
and  renewals  to  pay  for,  you  have  real  roof-econ¬ 
omy. 

Get  Genasco — the  worth  while  roofing  for  every  building  on  the  farm.  Look 
for  the  hemisphere  trade-mark,  and  you’ll  get  the  roofing  backed  by  a  thirty-two- 
million-dollar  guarantee.  Mineral  and  smooth  surface.  Write  for  samples  and 
the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New  York  San  Francisco 


Chicago 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock— split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  it  cant  bum, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  'I  hat’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any ' building ,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 

mon0y  for  Poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
HUUr  o  —it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  io.  Granville,  N.Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


BETTER  THANT! RSTS'f 

>3^1^?are,w*iatt*ierukher  boot  maker  calls, 4 ‘firsts  and  seconds.”  Formerly,  1 
lusts’' were  the  bestthat  could  be  made,  and  “seconds”wcre  “firsts’* 

{ MACK  ^W3  *n  them.  Nowadays,  “firsts”  only  mean,  best  workmanship—  I 

^  J!rw&rF!feruIMc.&,S?mPet*tion  started  the  use  of  remelted“old  junkl 

/^rubber.  BUFFALO  BRAND”  rubber  boots  are  made  only  of  lively  purei 
!*ara  rubber— that’s  why  they  wear  better  and  longer  than  others.  Therefore,  thel! 

workmanship  with  the  best  (Para)  rubber  has  made  Buffalo  Brand  known 
Better  than  Firsts.’  Look  for  yellow  label.  Insist  on  ynur  d*»aW  \A 
telling  you  all  he  knows  about  these  rubber  boots— INSIST- 
W.  H.  WALKER  &  CO.,  77-83  So.  Pearl  Si..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HENCH’S 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator  RowDc0obrn 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 
Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair,  8t. 
Louis.  A  wonderful 
improvement  in  culti- 
,vators, combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
Thousands  in  use.  M’fr’sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’l  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 


GET  IT 

GALLOWAY 

Saves  Yon  33}**  to  60% 
lowest  pricea,  beet  proposition  ever 
made  in  buggy  history.  Get  it  be* 
fore  buying  a  buggy  of  any  kind. 

Itholps  you  pay  for  buggy.  Also 
harness,  wagons,  implements,  etc. 

WM  GALLOWAY  CO.  v 
666 Galloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


My  Croat  Buggy  Proposition— 
IT’S  NEW. 

Po.itlv.lj  boat  over  m,<lo  by  any  factory. 

I  8a ve  You 

$28.75 

on  this  Job 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ftj  of  strictly  high 
grade  roofing,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur¬ 
face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

.  t.  Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don  t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

C  y°cU  no  mon®y  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 

,/Y  ~ 


HARVEY  BOLSTERSPRINGS 

fX  Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring  > 

I  wagon,  therefere  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,1 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  I 

Harvey  8prlng  Co.,  716  17th  St.,  Racine,  WU.  I 


Free  Trial  To  You 


There’s  nothing  In 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASP1NWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

’  ASPINWALL  NFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


DeLOACH 
3^  to  200  H.P. 
n 


STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEIM O  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


PROTECTION  BRAND 

ROOFING 

The  “Roofing  without  a  Nail  Hole” 

Will  not  leak  at  the  joints.  Our 
method  of  laying  Protection  ‘Brand 
‘Roofing  makes  your  entire  roof 
one  piece.  Anyone  can  lay  it. 

Send  for  free  samples  and  booklet. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  A, 

136  Water  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 

THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Is  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  outfit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pttmpcap. — 1600 
gals,  tier  hour,  15  ft.  elevation:  800  gals.  ,15 
ft.;  400  gals.,  50  ft.  $42.50  Delivered  at 
II. R.  Sta.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  No.  5  giving 
full  information. 

J.  H.  KI>WAKI>S, 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  10, 


Ruralisms 


Not  Much  Spraying. — It  appears 
there  is  to  be  a  decided  let-up  in  our 
locality  this  Spring  in  the  combat  with 
San  Jose  scale.  The  pest  is  now  so 
scarce  in  many  orchards  that  the 
owners  hope  to  save  this  year  the  labor, 
expense  and  possible  tree  injury  in¬ 
curred  by  the  annual  insecticide  spray¬ 
ing.  The  Rural  Grounds  workers  con¬ 
fess  themselves  among  the  number.  It 
is  a  job  for  which  they  have  no  liking, 
and  trust  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  ex¬ 
cept  with  trees  on  which  living  scales 
may  actually  be  found.  This  may  be  bad 
policy  in  the  outcome,  but  it  is  the 
general  feeling,  where  fruit  is  not  the 
important  money  crop  of  the  farm,  that 
spraying,  where  no  live  scales  can  be 
detected,  may  be  omitted  for  a  season, 
with  no  great  risk.  Fruit  growers, 
however,  will  take  no  chances,  but  go 
on  in  the  most  effective  way  they  know. 
Last  season  was  plainly  a  bad  one  for 
scale,  as  it  appears  to  have  died  out 
on  many  untreated  trees,  and  generally 
to  be  absent  from  those  well  sprayed 
last  Spring.  There  is  considerable  up¬ 
rooting  of  old  and  unthrifty  orchards, 
and  no  great  planting  of  new  ones. 
All  this  points  to  the  specialization  of 
fruit  culture.  Those  who  find  it  com¬ 
mercially  worth  -while  will  care  for 
their  trees  by  the  most  practical  meth¬ 
ods,  but  farmers  in  general  will  evi¬ 
dently  not  continue  an  unprofitable 
fight  against  pervasive  pests  for  the 
sake  alone  of  a  home  supply  of  tree 
fruits.  It  is  not  good  business  to  ex¬ 
pend  in  cash  and  labor  more  than  the 
product  is  worth.  The  scale  problem, 
however,  may  not  he  as  difficult  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Nat¬ 
ural  conditions  may  in  some  measure 
control  it  so  that  we  will  not,  like  the 
Potato  beetle,  have  it  everlastingly 
with  us. 

The  Grapes  of  New  York. — This  is 
a  sumptuous,  well-bound  volume,  of 
nearly  600  large  pages,  with  over 
100  magnificent  colored  plates  in 
natural  size  of  interesting  grape  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  the  work  of  Prof.  U.  P. 
Hedrick,  and  assistants,  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  and  is  issued  by 
the  New  York  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  Part  II  of  the  report  of  that 
station  for  the  year  1907.  Paper  and 
printing  are  excellent,  the  type  clear 
and  easily  read.  The  whole  work  re¬ 
flects  credit  on  its  makers  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  that  it  represents.  There  is  a 
very  complete  botany  of  the  grape  from 
the  horticultural  point  of  view  and 
clear,  conservative  descriptions  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  varieties,  possessing  interest 
to  amateurs  and  cultivators  in  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States.  There  is  also  an 
attractive  portrait  of  Edward  Hanni- 
ford  Rogers,  raiser  of  the  famous 
Rogers  hybrids,  the  finest  table  grapes 
we  possess.  The  scope  of  the  work  is 
similar  to  the  well-known  “Apples  of 
New  York,”  issued  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  same  institution,  and  it  is  high 
praise  to  say  it  is  equally  well  done. 
While  bulk  is  not  a  criterion  of  value, 
it  will  interest  readers  to  know  that 
the  volume  under  consideration,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  size  of  page  needed  to 
display  the  life-size  plates,  weighs  quite 
nine  pounds.  That  there  is  a  wealth 
of  information  for  amateurs,  begin¬ 
ners  and  specialists  in  viticulture  goes 
without  saying,  but  particular  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  general  excellence 
of  the  colored  illustrations  and  the' 
careful  manner  in  which  the  good  and 
faulty  qualities  of  the  varieties  are  de¬ 
scribed.  More  painstaking  work  has 
perhaps  been  done  in  American  grape¬ 
breeding  than  with  any  other  fruit  that 
can  be  grown  in  temperate  climes,  but 
how  few  successes  have  occurred  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  originator!  The 
“wizards”  of  grape-breeding  receive  lit¬ 
tle  honor,  but  have  contributed  more 


to  the  welfare  of  their  country  than 

most  workers  in  other  fields  of  plant 
development.  The  “Grapes  of  New 
York”  should  be  in  every  library,  pub¬ 
lic  school  and  Grange  hall  in  the 
State,  and  be  within  reach  of  fruit 
growers  everywhere. 

A  Promising  “Billion  Dollar” 
Grass. — Very  favorable  reports  come 
from  Australasia  of  a  vigorous  new 
grass  that  grows  particularly  fast  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  season  of  that  anti¬ 
podean  continent,  and  also  does  very 
well  during  the  dry,  hot  months  of  the 
Summer.  It  is  a  robust  form  of  Can¬ 
ary  grass,  known  as  Phalaris  commu- 
tata,  and-  first  appeared  in  the  botanic 
gardens  of  Toowoomba,  Queensland,  26 
years  ago  among  discarded  plants 
grown  from  an  extensive  collection  of 
forage  seeds  received  for  trial  in  1884 
from  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Department.  There  were  about  60 
grasses  in  the  collection,  but  none 
appeared  to  thrive  in  the  dry  Queens¬ 
land  climate  and  all  were  dug  up  and 
thrown  in  rubbish  heaps.  All  the  varie¬ 
ties  were  lost  but  this  one,  that  at¬ 
tracted  notice  some  years  later  as  it 
spread  from  the  rubbish  heaps  to  hedge¬ 
rows  and  uncultivated  land.  The  cura¬ 
tor  of  the  garden  drew  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Chas.  Ross,  Manager  of  the 
Queensland  State  Farm  near  by  to  it, 
and  its  value  being  anticipated,  Mr. 
Ross  began  to  propagate  and  distribute 
it  for  trial.  It  readily  increased  both 
by  seeds  and  root  division  and  was 
found  to  be  wonderfully  vigorous,  grow- 
ing  more  than  seven,  feet  high  in  fav¬ 
orable  situations,  and  making  a  sub¬ 
sequent  growth  of  41  inches  in  46 
days.  Even  better  growths  have  lately 
been  recorded  from  three-year-old 
plants.  It  is  said  to  be  very  leafy  and 
makes  excellent  hay  under  favorable 
conditions.  It  grows  equally  well  in 
northern  Africa,  and  is  likely  to  thrive 
everywhere  in  mild  climate.  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  it  grows  with  great  vigor  even 
when  biting  night  frosts  prevail.  It  ap¬ 
pears  so  far  to  be  chiefly  used  for  soil¬ 
ing  or  green  forage  purposes.  Botan¬ 
ists  doubt  whether  the  name  Phalaris 
commutata  is  the  proper  one  for  this 
grass,  which  may  be  a  hybrid  or  a 
new  and  undescribed  species.  The  Ger¬ 
man  authorities  who  named  it  are 
thought  to  have  examined  imperfect  or 
composite  specimens — possibly  the  tops 
of  one  species  and  the  roots  of  an¬ 
other.  The  various  Canary  grasses 
comprising  the  genus  Phalaris  are 
natives  of  southern  Europe,  and  are 
regarded  as  far  mere  valuable  for  yields 
of  bird  seed  than  for  forage.  No  in¬ 
formation  can  now  be  had  as  to  the 
purity  in  origin  of  the  grass  seeds  that 
originally  came  from  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Department,  and  it  thus 
seems  impossible  to  trace  the  exact 
origin  of  this  promising  prass,  which 
is  likely  to  prove  a  boon  to  Australasia, 
and  may  turn  out  useful  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  though  it 
probably  is  not  adapted  to  localities 
too  cold  to  permit  growth  throughout 
the  year.  'It  appears  to  be  a  long- 
lived  perennial,  with  somewhat  bulb¬ 
ous  roots,  producing  quantities  of 
small  seeds  resembling  ordinary  Canary 
seed.  w.  v.  f. 

FINE,  SMOOTH  FRUIT. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Atkinson,  Treas.,  Bucks 
County  Trust  Co.,  writes  :  “I  used  Pyrox 
about  as  instructed  on  apple  and  pear 
trees  that  were  in  bearing  this  year. 
The  result  was  very  fine,  smooth  fruit 
with  very  little  if  any  curculio  or  codling 
moth.  Both  fruit  and  foliage  contained 
their  growing  condition  very  far  into  the 
season.  I  find  it  more  effective  and 
much  less  trouble  than  the  home-made 
Bordeaux  Mixture.”  “Pyrox”  does  not 
wash  off  the  foliage  like  Paris  Green,  but 
sticks  like  paint  even  through  heavy 
rains.  Address  Bowker  Insecticide  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. — Adv. 


SPOAV  Yonr  Fruits,  Crops, 
*  *  Poultry  Houses,  and 

do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  price 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Kitted  with 
Auto  l'op  Nozzle  does  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  800,000  others.  We  make 
many  styles  and  sizes.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  Write  for  book,  prices  and  Agency 
Offer.  Thc  E  c  Brown  Co. 

28  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 


The  original.  Others  have  copied.  Our3h.p.  air¬ 
cooled  engine  easily  detached  and  used  for  other 
work.  No  Experiment.  Seven  Years  of  Suc¬ 
cess,  Ask  the  user.  Our  1*4  air-cooled  complete 
power  spray  outfit  1195.00  Write  for  catalogue  19 
and  our  liberal  proposition. 

R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Baskets 

Crates 
Ladders 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

BACON  CO. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 


NV't'iiV. 


^•WBRAS® 


SLICKERS 

wear  well  l 
and  they  Keep  you  • 
dry  while  you  are 
wearing  them 
$300 

EVERYWM  ERE 

GUARANTEED  WATERPROOF^ 

CATALOG  FREE 

AJ.Tower  Co.  Boston.  U.SA. 

Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited,  Toronto.  Can. 


Men’s  vi  Suits 

AND  OVERCOATS 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$IO.oo  to  $l8.oo 


CLOTHING 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
AT  THE  MILL 

Buy  your  clothing  direct  from 
the  mill.  Cut  out  the  dealer's 
profits.  Suits  and  Overcoats 
handsomely  trimmed. 
Material  workmanship  and  fit 
guaranteed.  Many  patterns  to 
choose  from. 

Express  charges  paid  east  of  tbe 
Mississippi  River.  Allowances 
made  on  ali  orders  West  of  the 
Alississlppl.  Write  for  samples  of 
cloth  and  style  Book. 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO., 


203  MAIN  ST.,  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 


■FERTILIZERS 

TANKAGE  =  =  $12.00  per  ton 

IRON  CITY  .=  =  22.00  per  ton 

Delivered  freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  New  York  State. 

Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 
 OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
K.  N.-Y.  .and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND. 

Is  the  Cheapest  and  Best.  It  Has  Ji#  Superior. 
Sure  Cure  For  San  Jose  Seale. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 
Spraying  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One 
gallon  of  Spraying  Compound  will  make  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  gallons  of  spray. 

TERMS  In  barrel  lots  (  SO  gals.  )  RO  eents  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or 
Prof.  Jarvis,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better.  Address 

The  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO..  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


TARGET  BRAND 

QUICK  BORDEAUX, 

a  spray  .material  for  use  on  trees  and 
plants  in  foliage.  The  unique  method  of 
packing  makes  it  entirely  different 
from  other  prepared  Bordeaux.  Send 
for  testimonials  and  opinions  showing 
how  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  fruit 
and  potatoes  from  d0<6  to  100%  by  its  use. 


TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg.W.  Va. 


Niagara  Brand 
Products 


Unsurpassed  for— 

Convenience,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness. 


Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution — 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead — Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined---beats  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint — Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayers— Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues, prices,  etc.,  FREE. 


Niagara  Sprayer  Co* 

Middleport,  N.  V. 


-IT  PATS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution, 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  ofvine,  effectuallykiDiug  hugs 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach- 
ment.  Write  for  lreo 
catalog  illustrate 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


Iron  Ago 
Fo«  r-Row 
Sprayer 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-S.  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


Saves  hand  A  The  New 
weeding  50%  AJ  Weeding 

HOE 

irith  a 
hundred 
adjustments 
Patent,  Adjustable, 
Universal  joint  with 
New  Design  Hoes 
Quickly,  easily  adjusted  to 
Auy  augleor  width  in  either 
throwing  dirt  toward  or 
from  plants.  Skims  the 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide, 
narrow,  pointed  or  round. 
Hoes  can  be  reversed. 

The  EXCELSIOR  Double- 
Wheel  Patent  Adjustable 
Cultivator  does  accurate, 
close  work  among  all  kinds 
of  plants  that  require  care¬ 
ful  weeding.  Does  espe¬ 
cially  well  with  onions. 
Leaves  only  hand  weeding  between  plants.  Does  not 
push  dirt,  but  picks  it  up  —  puts  it  just  where  and  bow 
wanted.  All  steel  and  malleable  frame.  Guaranteed  to 
do  more  work,  easier  and  better,  than  any  other  hand 
cultivator  on  the  market  and  to  last  indefinitely. 

Price,  complete,  reedy  to  work.  $5.50 
Extra  Tools  at  slight  additional  cost.  We  also  make 
Single  Wheel  Hoes  and  Seed  Drills  for  all  purposes. 

EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  TOOL  CO. 

Send  for  free  catalog-  "  758  W.  12th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


§*WESHIP°"APPROVaL 

'without  a  cent  deposit ,  prepay  the  freight 

and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1909  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  b-80,  CHICAGO 


SCALECIDE 

an^  all  s°ft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment. 
Write  for  FREE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  years. 

“  POOTCRT  ‘niAP.V  TXTTT'TT  CUP  A  "V  PAT  XT' XT  TV  A  -D  'G'-D -E'-G'  TV  vr»TT  TUTTP-Kr^rTrYKr  TTTTQ  T>  A  T>TTT?  »» 


ffmil  POSITIVELY 
DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


'POCKET  DIARY  WITH  SPRAY  CALENDAR  FREE  IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.’ 

PRICES;  50  gal.  bbl.  $2o.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding*  water.  Order  now;  spring*  spraying*  your  last  chance. 

Gr.  Pratt  Co.,  Mfg.  Clicixiists,  Dept.  KT,  50  Church  St.  New  Yorli  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“Novelties/' — I  sometimes  fear  our 
folks  think  I  am  a  little  slow.  I  am 
prepared  to  stick  to  Baldwin  and 
Greening  apples,  Carman  and  Elberta 
peaches  and  Marshall  strawberry,  yet 
these  are  voted  back  numbers  by  many 
“authorities.”  No  use  talking,  when  it 
comes  to  horticultural  progress,  the 
Hope  Farm  man,  compared  with  such 
men  as  Luther  Burbank,  is  like  old 
Jerry  racing  with  Dan  Patch  or  some 
other  famous  racer.  Our  folks  opened 
a  great  magazine  and  there  was  the 
story  of  how  Burbank  had  “tamed  the 
desert”  by  breeding  spines  off  the  cac¬ 
tus  !  The  daily  paper  told  of  Burbank’s 
wonderful  Christmas  tree  that  grows 
its  own  presents.  Then'  came  >the 
Sunday  school  lesson  proving  several 
fine  points  by  Burbank’s  work.  No — - 
I’m  too  slow.  Hope  Farm  needs  a  good 
“horticultural  novelty,”  or  we  must 
take  a  back  seat  with  no  hope  of  being 
called  “up  higher !”  I  have  thought 
that  an  announcement  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  might  do  the  trick :  - 

THE  FOOD  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

Marvelous  Money  and  Muscle  Maker. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  working  in  his 
garden  the  Hope  Farm  man  discovered  a 
plant  which  seemed  to  possess  remark¬ 
able  qualities  of  growth  and  character.  It 
was  closely  watched  and  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated — given  every  possible  test.  As  it 
continued  to  improve,  and  met  all  ex¬ 
periments  successfully,  the  Hope  Farm 
man  feels  justified  in  claiming  that  he  has 
made  a  discovery  which  will  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  the  world.  He  has  decided  to 
offer  a  limited  number  of  these  remark¬ 
able  plants  for  sale — at  the  very  low  price 
of  one  dollar  each.  These  plants  are  well 
bred  and  carefully  selected,  and  may  be 
guaranteed  to  grow  anywhere. 

Among  the  qualities  claimed  for  this 
plant  are  the  following : 

It  grows  without  culture.  Once  planted 
it  spreads  rapidly  on  any  soil  and,  strange 
to  say,  permits  the  growth  of  other  crops. 
For  example  a  crop  of  strawberries  may 
be  harvested — after  which  this  marvellous 
new  crop  will  come  in  and  give  a  large 
yield  without  culture.  The  cultivator  may, 
if  he  likes,  sit  in  the  shade  and  this  crop 
will  do  the  rest. 

Chemical  analysis  show's  that  this  mar¬ 
vel  is  richer  in  protein  than  clover  or 
Alfalfa.  It  may  be  fed  to  stock  or  used 
as  a  substitute  for  meat  in  the  human 
ration.  It  also  possesses  medicinal  qual¬ 
ities  and  is  useful  in  several  well-known 
diseases. 

Aside  from  these  valuable  material  qual¬ 
ities  this  plant  also  exerts  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  upon  human  character.  We  may 
state  without  qualification  that  associa¬ 
tion  with  it  will  develop  those  higher  qual¬ 
ities  of  mind  and  courage  which  are  the 
hope  of  the  race.  No  man  can  cultivate 
this  plant  as  he  should  and  thoroughly 
master  it  without  submitting  himself  to  a 
test  of  character  which  will  leave  him 
with  great  patience  and  moral  strength. 
Any  man  who  can  successfully  handle  an 
acre  of  this  Hope  Farm  marvel  will  surely 
be  considered  by  his  countrymen  capable 
of  the  highest  patriotic  effort ! 

The  plant  has  been  tested  at  most  of 
the  experiment  stations.  While  these  in¬ 
stitutions  have  little  to  do  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  character  every  worker  who 
has  handled  this  crop  will  endorse  the 

claims  here  made.  The  price  has  been 
made  exceedingly  low,  for  Hope  Farm  has 
developed  a  very  vigorous  strain  of  these 
plants. 

Now,  I’m  not  a  Burbank  by  name 

or  nature — but  I  have  the  plants.  Every 
statement  in  this  description  can  be 
vouched  for.  In  view  of  this  “awful 
feed  bill,”  such  plants  ought  to  be  cheap 
at  a  dollar  apiece.  Some  of  those 

farm  women  who  complain  that  their 
men  do  not  defend  them  properly  will 
want  a  few  of  these  plants  as  asso¬ 

ciates  for  their  men  folks. 

Now,  half  the  truth  is  probably  worse 
than  an  entire  lie.  Let  me  make  it 
complete  by  telling  what  our  famous 
“horticultural  novelty”  is.  We  call  it 
purslane  or  “pussley.”  If  we  haven’t 
the  most  vigorous  strain  of  this  weed 
to  be  found  in  the  country  I  lose  my 
guess.  Everything  I  have  said  about 
it  is  true.  It  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
robs  the  soil  instead  of  adding  to  it. 
I  ate  it  as  a  boy  with  good  relish. 
As  for  developing  character,  any  man 
who  will  fight  and  conquer  “pussley” 
on  an  acre  of  Kevitt  strawberries  is 
fit  for  larger  things.  In  all  seriousness 
I  believe  that  this  weed  and  others 
like  it  may  be  used  to  fair  advantage 
as  sheep  food  and  green  manuring. 
If  we  can  handle  them  before  they 
seed  they  will  make  genuine  “soil  im¬ 
provers.” 

Farm  and  Home. — As  I  expected,  the 
season  is  to  be  no  earlier  than  usual. 
A  few  gardeners  on  the  lighter  soils 
are  taking  chances  at  plowing  and 
planting.  They  *use  large  quantities 
of  city  manure  to  warm  the  soil  and 
gamble  on  results.  Sometimes  they 
make  three  or  more  plantings  a  week 
or  so  apart,  so  that  if  frost  kills  one 
set  there  will  be  others  coming  on. 
We  do  not  attempt  that — our  soil  is 
too  cold.  If  there  is  to  be  any  stretch 
of  the  season  it  will  be  made  in  the 
Fall.  .  .  .  We  are  doing  but  little 


spraying  for  the  scale  this  Spring.  In 
one  or  two  of  the  orchards  we  find 
a  few  scales  and  these  trees  will  be 
sprayed  with  soluble  oil.  .Most  of  the 
young  trees  seem  to  be  free,  and  we 
shall  let  them  go.  This  may  prove  to 
be  a  mistake,  yet  I  believe  I  can  keep 
the  young  trees  growing  and  fight  the 
insect  next  Fall  if  need  be.  The  bear¬ 
ing  trees  should  be  sprayed,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  fight  the  Codling  worms 
with  poison  as  never  before.  .  I  have 
spoken  of  an  acre  of  ground  more  or 
less  on  the  lower  farm  where  we  shall 
try  to  see  what  we  can  produce.  It 
includes  a  good-sized  garden,  over  150 
peach  trees,  mostly  young;  over  50 
grape  vines,  200  currants,  about  600 
bush  fruits,  strawberries  and  potatoes 
and  sweet  corn  between  the  fruit.  This 
soil  is  heavily  fed  with  both  manure 
and  fertilizer,  and  we  give  it  good 
culture  until  August,  when  either  cover 
crops  or  weeds  grow  among  the  fruits. 
I  will  try  to  follow  this  land  through 
the  season  and  see  what  comes  from 
it.  Each  year  I  become  more  and  more 
a  convert  to  the  plan  of  crowding  a  few 
acres  near  the  buildings  hard  and  let¬ 
ting  the  rest  of  the  farm  go  to  orchards. 
Of  course,  this  plan  is  not  suited  to 
all  farms,  but  for  our  steep  and  rocky 
hills  it  seems  most  sensible.  No  man 
knows  what  he  can  do  with  a.  small 
piece  of  ground  until  he  really  tries.  If 
farmers  could  have  faith  enough  to 
plow  less  and  spend  the  extra  time 
in  fitting  the  ground  better  they  would 
be  better  off.  Here  in  the  East  we 
have  all  got  to  come  to  better  care 
of  our  cultivated  crops.  .  .  .  Look¬ 

ing  back  over  the  past  six  months  it 
hardly  seems  that  we  have  had  any 
Winter.  There  has  not  been  a  stretch 
of  four  days  sleighing  at  any  time,  and 
hardly  a  week  of  steady  coasting. 
There  are  others,  however,'  as  we  may 
see  from  the  following: 

Here  it  is  the  22d  of  March,  and  the 
snow  is  nearly  waist-deep  in  the  woods, 
and  has  been  for  eight  weeks.  The  road- 
track  in  some  places  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  tops  of  the  fences.  Let  a  horse 
get  off  the  narrow*  track  and  it  may  t*e  a 
case  of  dig  him  out  with  a  shovel.  If 
warm  rains  should  come  it  would  lie  im¬ 
possible  for  a  horse  to  travel.  You  should 
he  thankful  that  you  don’t  live  in  Maine. 

v  L.  M.  A.  - 

About  the  same  time  we  had  letters 
from  Florida  stating  that  the  sun  was 
uncomfortably  hot.  As  between  the 
two  sections  for  an  all-the-year  home 
I  would  take  Maine.  My  farm  would 
be  far  better  off  right  now  if  we  could 
have  had  that  snow  cover  all  Winter. 

Value  of  Stubble. — This  one  from 
Ohio  requires  closer  figuring  than  I 
do : 

Can  you  or  some  of  your  readers  esti¬ 
mate  the  probable  damage,  if  any,  caused 
by  fire  burning  over  10  acres  of  oat  stubble? 
Besides  the  stubble  there  was  a  growth  of 
ragweed  and  Fall  grass.  I  want  to  put 
the  land  in  corn  in  the  Spring.  The  land 
needs  humus.  Have  I  sustained  any  loss? 

A.  T.  K. 

Fire  will  cut  closer  than  any  mowing 
machine.  On  the  10  acres  it  might  get 
six  tons  of  dry  stubble  and  weeds. 
Ragweed  is  very  rich  in  potash.  I 
should  say  the  six  tons  might  contain 
75  pounds  of  nitrogen,  210  of  potash 
and  30  of '  phosphoric  acid.  This  ni¬ 
trogen  is  lost,  because  when  organic 
matter  is  burned  the  nitrogen  is  driven 
away  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  The  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  not  lost, 
but  are  left  in  the  ashes — in  better  con¬ 
dition  for  feeding  plants  than  when 
they  were  in  the  stubble.  You  have, 
therefore,  lost  the  value  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  and  whatever  value  the  stubble 
would  have  had  as  humus  or  vegetable 
matter.  On  the  other  hand  your  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  in  more 
available  form,  and  you  have  destroyed 
many  weed  seeds.  I  know  farmers 
who  burn  over  their  meadows  every 
Spring.  When  the  grass  is  to  be  cut 
once  more  this  burning  destroys  the 
foul  trash  which  might  clog  the  mower 
knives.  Others  burn  over  land  which 
is  to  be  plowed  so  as  to  kill  weed 
seeds.  I  would  not  burn  such  fields, 

H.  w.  c. 


. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Hiding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  oa 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IRON  AGE 

Book.l  t’« 

FREE. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-Q,  BRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


Anybody  Can  Kodak 

There’s  no  longer  anything  complicated  about 
photography.  From  pressing  the  button  to  developing 
the  negatives,  every  step  has  been  made  simple,  easy. 
By  the  Kodak  system  it  is  daylight  all  the  way.  No 
dark-room  is  needed  for  loading,  unloading,  develop¬ 
ing  or  printing,  and  all  the  processes  have  been  so 
simplified  that  the  merest  beginner  can  take  and  finish 
the  photographs  with  good  results.  The  Kodak  tank 
method  of  development  has,  in  fact,  so  fully  proved 
that  skill  is  not  necessary  in  development  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  professional  photographers,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  the  skill  and  have  the  dark-room 
facilities,  are  using  the  tank  system  of  development  for 
all  of  their  work.  Anybody  can  Kodak. 

And  there  are  interesting  pictures  everywhere,  pictures 
that  you  can  take  and  that  you  and  your  friends  would  enjoy 
having.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  copy  of  “  The 
Kodak  on  the  Farm.” 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

387  STATE  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


AGRICULTURAL 

OR 

FERTILIZING  SALT. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  ONONDAGA  COARSE  SALT  ASS  N., 
Syracuse,  ....  New  York. 


iiPIIII  |  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  ■  ■  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

£with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Wood  Saws 


that  are  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  1  Wood  Saw  Frame 
Complete  with  18  in.  Cirenlar  Saw,  $10;  24  In.,  $10.91;  26  in., 
$17.81.  Just  the  thing  for  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  for 
sawing  crate  lumber,  hewing  fence  posts,  etc.  Send  for  circular. 

HEBTZLER  &  ZOOK,  Belleville,  Fa, 


IITPI  ¥  DRILLING 
ff  JC/  is  Lf  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Bhallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheelsoron  sills,  with  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  dnrable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Concrete  is  Better  than  Wood 

for  making  more  things  on  the  farm  than  you 
would  suppose  possible  until  you  looked 
into  it.  Our  book  shows  that 

EDISON 

Portland  Cement 

is  a  substitute  for  wood  in  making  pretty  nearly 
everything  on  the  farm,  and  shows  why  it  is 
better  than  wood,  as  well  as  cheaper. 

Color,  texture  and  strength  are  always  the  same  in 
every  bag  of  “Edison  Portland;”  and  every 
bag  contains  1 0  per  cent  more  cementing 
material  than  the  same  weight  of  any  other 
brand  because  it  is 

Uniformly  10  Per  Cent.  Finest 


Ground  in  the  World. 

“How  to  Use  Concrete  on  the  Farm”  is  a  book  you  should  see 
before  you  buy  any  cement.  Write  for  it  Today— decide  after 
you  read  it. 

Make  it  of  “EDISON”  and  Save  Money. 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
921  St.  James  Building,  New  York  City 


MARK 

EDISON’ 

PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
m\  COMPANY, 

NEW  VILLAGE  . 

N.J 

SpisomI  j 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

This  is  what  we  need  right  now — practical  ad¬ 
vice  from  those  who  know  how  to  build  and  ope¬ 
rate  a  small  limekiln.  Many  farmers  tell  us  they 
can  get  limestone  on  or  near  their  farms.  How  can 
they  get  a  supply  of  fine  lime  for  their  own  use — 
not  to  sell?  Will  it  be  cheaper  to  burn  the  lime¬ 
stone  than  to  crush  it?  These  are  practical  ques¬ 
tions,  and  we  want  to  find  practical  men  to  answer 
them.  Will  you  introduce  yourself  as  such? 

* 

We  have  a  number  of  letters  from  New  York 
State  men  who  are  unable  to  obtain  copies  of  “The 
Apples  of  New  York.”  On  page  70  we  explained 
how  this  work  was  distributed.  Out  of  19,000 
copies  the  Geneva  Station  had  control  of  only  2000. 
The  city  members  of  the  Legislature  had  no  use  for 
such  a  work.  We  are  told  that  some  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pictures  were  used  for  children  to  play  with. 
Some  of  the  books  were  sold  as  junk,  while  others 
seem  to  have  brought  a  good  figure  at  Albany  book 
stores.  Gov.  Hughes  has  twice  vetoed  an  item  for 
printing  10,000  copies  more.  The  books  should  be 
printed  this  year  and  every  one  given  to  the  Geneva 
Station  for  distribution.  Keep  them  entirely  away 
from  the  Legislature. 

* 

We  can  safely  challenge  the  public  for  a  sound,  logi¬ 
cal  reason  why  the  Government  should  distribute  old 
varieties  of  turnips  and  other  garden  seeds.  Better 
reasons  can  be  given  for  another  distribution  which 
the  Forestry  Service  at  Washington  vs  making. 
There  will  be  distributed  this  year  100,000  basket 
willow  cuttings.  These  are  grown  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  finest  specimens  selected  for  distri¬ 
bution;  half  a  million  cuttings  have  been  sent  out 
free — the  object  being  to  encourage  the  growing  of 
high-grade  willow  rods  in  this  country.  Almost  all 
the  best  grades  of  baskets  and  willow  ware  are  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe,  while  the  rods  should  be  grown 
and  the  work  done  here.  The  best  grades  of  willow 
can  be  grown  in  this  country  at  a  fair  profit.  The 
Government  is  justified  in  distributing  these  cuttings 
and  thus  starting  a  new  industry. 

* 

0 

One  of  the  good  seedsmen,  who  is  also  one  of 
the  cleverest  horticulturists  in  the  country,  criticises 
our  public  expose  of  the  Burbank  so-called  creations. 
He  thinks  we  should  not  hold  Mr.  Burbank  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  use  unscrupulous  men  make  of  his 
name.  That  would  be  sound  if  Mr.  Burbank  re¬ 
pudiated  the  stories  told  in  his  name.  If  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  will  repudiate  the  exaggerated  and  romantic 
stories  told  about  the  plants  created  by  him,  and 
of  old  plants  credited  to  his  creation,  we  will  gladly 
give  him  space  for  the  purpose,  and  commend  him 
for  doing  so.  The  unvarnished  truth  of  the  matter, 
however,  is  that  without  the  exaggerations  and 
romance,  not  one  of  these  so-called  novelties  could 
ever  have  been  introduced  at  a  profit  in  the  East. 
In  other  words,  it  was  the  sensational  description 
and  not  the  merits  of  the  plants  that  created  the 
demand.  To  repudiate  the  stories  would  be  to  stop 
the  sales  and  the  profits.  The  trouble  with  our 
friend  the  seedsman  is  that  in  his  worthy  effort 
to  build  up  a  permanent  and  reliable  seed  business 
he  has  permitted  himself  to  adopt  some  little  features 
that  bring  cheap  publicity,  not  to  say  notoriety,  to 
sensational  houses.  The  fake  novelties  may  and 
do  attract  the  attention  and  the  patronage  of  the 
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inexperienced ;  but  they  are  not  attractions  that  will 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  stable  business.  The  wonder 
is  that  this  simple  business  principle  is  not  apparent 
to  an  experienced  and  capable  seedsman,  with  am¬ 
bitions  to  build  up  an  honorable  and  permanent  trade. 

* 

In  New  Jersey,  within  25  miles  of  New  York,  the 
country  is  dotted  with  little  towns,  built  up  by  com¬ 
muters — or  men  who  “work  in  the  city  and  sleep  in 
Jersey.”  Formerly  the  land  where  these  towns  are 
built  was  used  for  farming,  and  now  just  outside 
the  towns  gardeners  do  a  large  business.  They  use 
considerable  city  stable  manure,  which  is  hauled  in 
carloads  from  the  city.  Now  the  town  people  object 
to  these  loads  of  manure.  In  some  cases  the  local 
board  of  health  will  pass  an  ordinance  forbidding 
anyone  to  leave  such  manure  standing  within  the 
town  limits.  Objection  is  -made  to  the  smell,  though 
there  are  some  millions  of  us  in  the  world  who 
stand  as  evidence  that  the  manure  will  not  kill.  As 
a  result  of  these  ordinances  farmers  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  unload  manure,  and  sales  of  it  are  fall¬ 
ing  off.  Now  we  do  not  believe  these  boards  of 
health  can  enforce  such  rules.  If  farmers  could 
combine  and  make  a  test  case  we  believe  they  could 
win,  or  force  the  town  to  provide  some  suitable 
place  for  the  unloading. 

* 

In  a  long  speech  delivered  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Gov. 
Hughes  explained  the  direct  nominations  bill.  As 
an  argument  for  the  principle  of  direct  nominations 
the  Governor’s  speech  is  unanswerable.  The  tirades 
of  the  politicians  and  the  learned  essays  of  Dr. 
Schurman  seem  like  childish  prattle  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  clear  logic.  We  believe  that  a  great  majority 
of  New  York  people  stand  squarely  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  when  he  says  that  the  people  should  select 
their  own  candidates.  When  he  comes  to  discuss 
methods  of  nomination  and  argues  for  his  political 
committees  the  Governor  is  not  so  convincing,  and 
fails  to  prove  his  case.  He  makes  it  clear  that  our 
present  troubles  are  due  to  thb  power  which  politi¬ 
cians  have  over  conventions  and  practically  every 
man  who  is  not  an  office  holder  or  an  office  hunter 
will  agree  with  him.  Then  he  goes  on  to  offer  as  a 
substitute  an  imitation  convention — for  that  is  just 
what  the  political  committee  will  amount  to.  The 
Governor  does^  not,  in  our  judgment,  prove  this  part 
of  his  case.  His  bill  carries  a  splendid  principle,  but 
ties  it  up  to  a  method  which  makes  its  failure  al¬ 
most  certain.  Ask  any  man  familiar  with  politics 
in  rural  New  York  what  these  political  committees 
would  come  to !  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  will  say 
at  once  that  within  two  years  the  politicians  would 
control  them  all.  The  hope  for  direct  nominations 
in  New  York  lies  in  nomination  by  petition — getting 
away  entirely'  from  the  convention  plan  or  any  imi¬ 
tation  of  it.  Another  weakness  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  gives  no  opportunity  for  expressing  a  choice  for 
United  States  Senator.  The  Governor’s  argument 
is  that  the  Legislature  should  be  left  to  elect  the 
Senator.  During  the  past  12  years  the  Legislature 
has  permitted  New  York  to  be  misrepresented  in 
both  morals  and  business.  This  condition  ‘would 
have  been  impossible  under  the  primary  laws  of 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Wisconsin  or  Michigan.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  ought  to  execute  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
Senator  at  Washington  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
people  and  not  the  Legislature.  The  direct  primary 
bill  as  it  stands  is  not  satisfactory.  It  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  give  nomination  by  petition  and 
a  vote  for  United  States  Senators.  The  people  are 
ready  to  support  such  amendments,  and  sooner  or 
later  they  will  have  to  come. 

* 

When  Charles  iof  Sweden  invaded  Russia  he 
found  untrained  soldiers  to  oppose  him.  With  his 
compact  and  well-trained  army  he  defeated  the  Rus¬ 
sians  at  will.  Finally  there  came  a  day  when  in¬ 
stead  of  retreating  the  Russians  executed  a  skilful 
movement  and  got  away  in  safety.  Charles  at  once 
exclaimed:  “We  have  taught  the  Russians  the  art 
of  war!”  This  saying  came  in  mind  upon  receiving 
this  invitation : 

Come  to  the  New  England  Apple  Show  at  Boston  next 
October,  and  see  the  big  red  apples  with  the  flavor  of 
quality,  none  of  your  western  water-and-sunsbine  kind, 
that  are  only  good  to  look  at,  but  the  kind  that  are  good 
to  eat.  a.  w.  b. 

Our  apple  growing  friends  on  the  Pacific  coast 
have  had  things  pretty  much  their  own  way.  They 
are  now  teaching  the  New  England  apple  men  “the 
art  of  war” — that  is  the  art  of  talking  apple.  When 
these  Yankees  shake  themselves  free  from  habit  and 
prejudice  and  really  begin  to  boom  apple  eating  there 
will  be  a  lively  struggle.  If  the  New  England 
housewives  will  add  their  skill  and  work  a  few 
Baldwins  and  Greenings  into  pies,  sauce,  baked  fruit 
and  pan  dowdy,  there  will  be  nothing  else  to  it. 


In  Vermont  and  Maine  cow-testing  associations 
are  becoming  popular.  A  number  of  farmers  club  to¬ 
gether  and  hire  a  tester.  This  man  sees  that  the 
milk  from  each  cow  is  properly  weighed  and  tested 
for  fat.  Records  are  kept  in  herd  after  herd  through 
the  neighborhood  and  the  robber  cows  are  spotted. 
At  the  Vermont  Farmers’  Week  Mr.  G.  H.  Terrill 
gave  an  account  of  one  of  these  associations — at  Mor¬ 
ristown.  This  association  comprises  26  men  and  500 
cows.  Mr.  Terrill  made  this  statement: 

As  a  result  of  the  three  months'  work  a  cow  buyer  lias 
been  able  l’eccntly  to  buy  quite  a  number  of  cows  for 
shipment  to  Boston.  lie  boasted  that  he  had  picked  from 
a  certain  dairy  the  cream  of  the  herd.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  dairyman  knew  from  bis  records,  which  he  doubtless 
did  not  show  to  the  buyer,  that  the  latter  had  really 
got  the  skim-milk  of  the  herd. 

That’s  not  so  bad  for  the  bashful  State!  It  costs 
one  dollar  per  year  for  each  cow  in  the  association. 
It  was  worth  $5  or  more  to  get  rid  of  these  robbers. 
And  this  cow  association  does  more.  Once  banded 
together  to  study  cows  the  members  take  up  other 
forms  of  cooperation,  such  as  buying  feed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  seed.  It  seems  to  be  a  great  thing  to  rally 
round  the  cow. 

* 

We  have  tried  to  learn  the  true  value  of  “floats” 
or  ground  raw  phosphate  rock.  We  have  no  pre¬ 
judice  for  or  against  the  “floats,”  our  only  object 
being  to  learn  the  truth  for  our  readers.  At  first 
thought  the  plan  of  mixing  these  "floats”  with  stable 
manure  seemed  a  reasonable  one.  We  know  that  the 
chemical  action  in  the  manure  will  break  up  organic 
matter  and  make  an  impression  upon  bones.  If  it 
would  render  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  “floats”  avail¬ 
able  farmers  would  receive  great  benefit.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  this  and  urged  a  thorough  chemical  test.  As 
this  progressed  it  became  evident  that  the  alkaline 
fermentation  which  occurs  in  the  manure  pile  would 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  ground  phosphate 
rock.  We  have  stated  this  and  as  a  result  have  been 
accused  of  trying  to  injure  the  business  of  selling 
these  “floats.”  The  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  circular  in  which  we  find  the  following: 

Prof.  Moore,  of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  writes: 
“The  manure  seems  to  render  a  large  part  of  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  available.  Further  experiments  are  being  con¬ 
ducted,  hut  nothing  now  in  print.” 

We  wrote  to  learn  if  Prof.  Moore  had  any  further 
facts  to  give,  and  received  the  following  reply : 

Your  letter  toi  “Professor  Moore,”  Virginia  Experiment 
Station,  has  recently  been  sent  to  me.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  I  have  never  recommended  the  use  of  rock  phos¬ 
phate  either  as  a  preservative  for  the  nitrogen  of  manure 
or  as  a  means  of  rendering  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  rock 
available.  1  have,  on  the  other  hand,  carried  out  very 
exact  laboratory  experiments  with  manure  and  phosphate 
mixtures,  well  fermented,  with. evidence  which  appeared  to 
me  to  be  conclusive  that  the  manuie  did  not  render  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  phosphate  rock  available  to  the  slightest 
extent.  I  have  also  checked  up  the  laboratory  work  with 
field  experiments,  and  have  been  unable  to  detect  any 
increase  in  the  availability  of  the  phosphate  rock  fer¬ 
mented  with  the  manure  over  the  phosphate  rock  not 
fermented.  I  expect  to  publish  the  details  of  these  ox- 
peiiments  at  an  early  date.  Phosphate  rock  is  extensively 
mined  in  this  State,  and  as  our  soils  are  generally  in 
need  of  phosphoric  acid,  I  would  heartily  welcome  a 
method  of  getting  available  phosphoric  acid  cheaper  than 
is  possible  at  the  present  time.  Thus  far  I  have  been 
disappointed  in  ground  phosphate  rock,  and  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  only  under  exceptional  conditions.  According  to 
our  experimental,  evidence,  •  which  has  been  obtained  on  a 
variety  of  soils,  and  following  the  best  recommendation 
for  the  use  of  phosphate  rock,  the  increase  in  the  yield 
obtained  from  acid  phosphate  over  the  increase  in  the 
yield  obtained  from  rock  phosphate  will  generally  more 
than  pay  for  the  acid  phosphate,  a  result  which  of  course 
leaves  no  possible  profit  to  rock  phosphate. 

Tennessee  Experiment  Station.  c.  a.  mooerS. 

We  will  leave  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  free  to 
explain  when  and  where  “Prof.  Moore”  made  his 
famous  statement !  At  the  Pennsylvania  College  prac¬ 
tical  tests  of  keeping  the  “floats”  mixed  with  the 
manure  for  months  showed  no  gain  in  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  We  wish  we  could  assure  farmers  that 
the  chemistry  of  the  manure  pile  will  save  them  the 
cost  of  dissolving  phosphates.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  raw  fact  is  better  than  the  well-cooked  fable. 


BREVITIES. 

It  is  a  fair  estimate  that  100  well-fed  hens  will,  in  a 
year,  provide  manure  equal  in  value  to  about  half  a  ton 
of  a  high-grade  fertilizer. 

Will  some  one  who  has  succeeded  in  plowing  under  a 
strong  and  well-rooted  Alfalfa  sod  tell  us  how  they  did  it? 
What  plow  and  power  were  required? 

Another  fann  train  or  institute  on  wheels  will  run 
through  central  New  York.  It  will  start  from  Syracuse 
April  5  and  continue  two  days — under  charge  of  teachers 
from  Cornell. 

Two  valuable  dairy  cows  are  offered  as  prizes  for  the 
best  essays  on  “How  clean  and  wholesome  milk  may  be 
produced  at  the  least  cost  for  the  New  York  market.”  This 
contest  is  open  to  any  farmer  or  member  of  his  household 
who  ships  milk  to  New  York.  The  essays  may  be  sent  to 
Milk  Prize  Committee,  Commissioner  of  Health,  New 
York.  This  plan  of  offeznng  a  cow  for  a  prize  is  good. 
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NO  TARIFF  ON  PLANT  FOOD. 

No  American  tariff  should  ever  be  levied  on  plant 
food  or  fertilizing  material.  As  a  people  we  have 
been  for  years  squandering  our  natural  resources, 
with  the  result  that  chemical  fertilizers  are  now 
more  or  less  necessary  on  60  per  cent  of  our  soils. 
This  need  will  go  on  increasing,  and  we  must  now 
compete  with  Europe  in  the  world’s  market  for 
manures.  Instead  of  making  it  harder  to  import 
plant  food  from  abroad  the  national  policy  should 
be  to  make  such  imports  as  easy  as  possible.  There¬ 
fore  no  tariff  or  hindrance  should  be  placed  upon 
any  imports  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen 
for  use  as  fertilizers.  That  should  be  adopted  as  a 
national  policy. 

There  may  be  fair  chance  for  an  argument  over 
the  justice  of  a  tariff  on  wool,  hides,  sugar  or  po¬ 
tatoes,  because  these  things  are  produced  here  by 
our  farmers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  free 
imports  of  foreign-grown  articles  may  affect  prices 
which  farmers  receive.  In  such  cases  it  becomes 
a  question  between  producer  and  consumer,  for  a 
tariff  may  make  the  price  too  high  for  one  or  too 
low  for  the  other.  In  the  case  of  imported  plant 
food  no  such  argument  can  hold  because  there  is  no 
American  industry  that  could  possibly  be  helped  or 
“protected”  by  a  tariff  on  plant  food.  We  need  all 
the  plant  food  we  can  get,  and  any  duty  upon  it 
would  simply  add  to  the  price  paid  by  farmers  for 
their  fertilizers  without  any  compensating  advan¬ 
tage. 

Under  the  present  tariff  potash  salts  and  ashes  are 
admitted  free,  while  basic  slag  and  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  are  taxed.  For  some  years  Congress  has 
been  asked  to  remove  the  duty  from  basic  slag. 
There  never  was  any  reason  for  this  tariff.  The 
slag  was  classed  with  iron  ores  and  those  were  taxed. 
The  slag  is  a  phosphatic  fertilizer,  and  brings  to  this 
country  the  small  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  which 
we  get  in  return  for  the  millions  of  tons  of  phos¬ 
phate  rock  now  sent  to  Europe.  Under  the  tariff 
bill  now  being  discussed  by  Congress  all  of  these 
fertilizing  materials  are  put  on  the  free  list — where 
they  belong.  It  was  felt  that  Congress  had  at  last 
realized  the  true  American  policy  regarding  imports 
of  plant  food.  Later  a  serious  “joker”  was  found 
in  the  bill.  This  is  a  clause  which  is  designed  to 
put  a  tariff  weapon  in  the  hands  of  our  officials  by 
giving  them  a  chance  to  retaliate.  There  are  some 
200  articles  put  on  the  free  list.  Of  these  some  70 
are  selected  as  tariff  brickbats  to  throw  at  any  nation 
which  discriminates  against  any  American  goods. 
For  example,  suppose  Germany  should  use  such 
discrimination.  Under  this  clause  in  the  tariff  bill, 
our  Government  could  put  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (according  to  the  value)  on  slag  and  all 
potash  salts.  The  result  of  this  would  be  an  increase 
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of  $8  to  $10  a  ton  for  potash  and  $3  or  more  on 

stag. 

Under  present  conditions  this  tariff  would  be  paid 
by  the  fertilizer  manufacturer  and  later  by  the  farm¬ 
ers.  There  would  be  no  getting  away  from  it,  for 
there  is  no  place  in  this  country  where  available 
potash  can  be  obtained.  We  are  absolutely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  Germany  for  our  fertilizer  potash,  and  this 
tariff  would  fall  more  directly  upon  farmers  than 
any  other  which  can  be  thought  of.  It  would  be 
another  matter  if  there  were  any  substitute  for  pot¬ 
ash  or  if  we  could  get  along  without  it.  There 
is  no  substitute.  We  cannot  fertilize  without  it  and 
we  are  obliged  to  obtain  it  in  Germany.  No  greater 
piece  of  folly  could  be  thought  of  than  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  use  this  absolute  necessity  with  which 
to  fight  a  tariff  war.  It  would  be  worse  than  a  man 
going  to  the  house  for  lbaves  of  bread  or  cans  of 
fruit  to  throw  at  some  enemy  when  the  yard  was 
full  of  stones  and  brickbats. 

These  fertilizing  materials  should  be  taken  from 
the  list  of  the  products  named  for  a  retaliatory  duty. 
Let  there  be  no  possible  chance  to  injure  our  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  way.  Every  man  who  uses  fertilizers 
should  at  once  write  to  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  ask  that  all  products  used  as  fer¬ 
tilizers  be  taken  from  this  retaliatory  list. 


STANDARDS  FOR  NEW  YORK  FRUIT. 

The  best  producers  of  both  green  and  dried  apples  in 
New  York  have  long  recognized  the  handicap  they  labor 
under  in  having  no  regular  standard  for  fruit.  There  are 
different  grades  with  no  uniformity  in  appearance  and 
quality.  One  reason  why  western  fruit  is  so  popular  in 
our  markets  is  that  it  is  uniformly  packed.  When  a  man 
buys  a  certain  grade  he  knows  just  what  he  will  get. 
With  a  view  to  remedying  this  trouble  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Rochester  wnich  were  attended  by  delegates  from 
all  the  large  horticultural  organizations  in  the  Stale.  The 
evaporated  fruit  men  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  at  the  meeting  of  three  weeks  ago  it  was 
decided  to  ask  all  having  evaporated  fruit  to  send  samples 
of  their  “ideal  standard”  of  “prime,”  “choice”  and  “fancy” 
to  Ilown  Bros.,  of  East  Rochester,  that  a  committee  with 
experts  from  New  York  dealers  may  select  from  numerous 
samples  a  “type”  of  each  grade ;  then  analyze  and  de¬ 
scribe  those,  for  the  benefit  of  inspectors  to  be  appointed 
later  to  pass  upon  grades.  Later  on  it  is  suggested  that 
the  same  plan  of  “optional  inspection”  1h>  followed  with 
barreled  fruit,  and  when  so  inspected  to  be  stamped  with 
inspection  brand  as  a  guarantee  to  jobbers  and  consumers. 
This  seems  to  be  a  substantial  effort  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  under  which  fruit  is  sold.  All  fruit  growers  should 
help  the  plan  along. _ 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  eighteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Connecticut  Beekeepers’  Association  for  the  election 
of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business,  will  be 
held  Friday,  April  9,  room  50,  State  Capitol,  Hartford. 
There  is  to  be  a  fine  programme  with  Mr.  J.  E.  Crane,  of 
Vermont,  as  chief  speaker.  James  A.  Smith,  Hartford,  is 
secretary  of  the  Beekeepers’  Association.  There  ought  to 
be  500  new  members. 

A  heavy  fall  of  snow  was  reported  throughout  western 
Kansas  and  eastern  Colorado  March  30.  The  precipitation 
will  be  of  great  value  to  wheat. 


DIRECT  PRIMARIES  AND  CONGRESSMEN. 

Your  editorials  on  Gov.  Hughes’  direct  nomination  pro¬ 
gramme  have  been  particularly  satisfactory,  because  Con¬ 
necticut  follows  New  York  in  all  such  reforms,  and  we 
need  this  one  mightily,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  re¬ 
cent  “insurgent”  move  in  Congress  might  furnish  some 
pretty  good  arguments  in  this  matter.  Without  knowing 
anything  about  it  I  feel  that  it  is  a  pretty  safe  guess 
that  those  Representatives  who  defied  Cannon  were  mostly 
from  direct  primary  districts,  and  conversely. 

Connecticut.  chhistoi’heu  m.  callup. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  New  York  Tribune  prints  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  31  “insurgents” — that  is,  those  Republicans 
who  broke  away  and  voted  for  fairer  rules  to  govern  the 
House  proceedings:  Cary,  Cooper,  Davidson,  Ivopp,  Kiister- 
mann,  Lenroot,  Nelson  and  Morse,  of  Wisconsin ;  Fowler, 
of  New  Jersey;  Gardner  and  Lovering,  of  Massachusetts; 
Gronna,  of  North  Dakota;  Hayes,  of  California;  Hollings¬ 
worth  and  Johnson,  of  Ohio;  Madison  and  Murdock,  of 
Kansas;  Good,  Haugen,  Hubbard,  Kendall,  l’ickett  and 
Wood,  of  Iowa;  Hinshaw,  Kinkaid  and  Morris,  of  Ne¬ 
braska;  Lindbergh,  Davis,  Steenerson  and  Volstead,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Poindexter,  of  Washington.  It  is  a  fact  that 
all  but  five  of  these  men  were  nominated  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  Three  of  the  live  are  from  districts  where 
the  majority  of  the  voters  demanded  a  change  and  would 
have  resented  any  other  vote.  Never  before  the  days  of 
direct  primaries  has  there  been  such  a  serious  stand  for 
independence.  You  will  notice  that  eight  men  from  Wis¬ 
consin  and  six  from  Iowa  and  four  from  Minnesota  joined 
the  “insurgents.”  These  men  were  nominated  by  direct 
vote;  they  knew  what  their  people  wanted,  and  were  thus 
able  to  represent  the  true  policy  of  their  State.  Speaker 
Cannon  and  the  rest  of  the  “stand-pat”  Congressmen  know 
well  enough  what  all  this  means.  It  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  trouble  with  the  New  York  primary  bill  is  that 
it  gives  the  politicians  too  great  a  chance  to  select  candi¬ 
dates. 


I  hope  your  State  will  get  a  primary  nominations  law. 
It  knocks  out  the  political  ring.  Farming  has  certainly 
paid  well  the  past  season.  My  grain  crop  was  better 
than  ever  before.  My  crops  consisted  of  the  following: 
80  acres  of  wheat,  yield,  3,248  bushels,  price  1  Y>  cent ; 
40  acres  of  oats,  yield,  2,902  bushels,  price  1%”  cents; 
45  acres  of  Red  clover,  yield,  214  bushels,  price  9%  and 
10  cents  pound ;  47  acres  of  potatoes,  yield,  nearly  0,000 
bushels,  one  cent.  The  prices  given  are  what  I  sold  at 
except  on  the  potatoes;  I  got  from  .$1  to  $1.10  per  hun¬ 
dred.  I  sold  between  $7,000  and  $8,000  worth  of  produce 
the  past  season.  After  paying  expenses  I  had  a  little  over 
$5,000  for  profit.  I  keep  one  hand  all  the  time;  think  I 
could  make  a  good  showing  if  I  had  all  my  land  cleared. 

Clackamas  Co.,  Oregon.  u.  h.  b. 


The  fruit  on  the  plateau  lands  of  southern  Kentucky, 
the  Middle  South,  was  never  in  better  condition  for  a  full 
crop  than  at  the  last  of  March.  We  have  no  San  Jose 
scale  on  our  plateau.  j.  a.  m. 

Kingsville,  Ky. 


A  new  German  method  of  keeping  potatoes  without 
sprouting  is  to  pack  them  in  coke. 

Don’t  blame  the  creamery  for  giving  your  milk  a  low 
test  until  you  are  sure  the  cows  are  not  the  robbers. 

The  city  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  has  just  finished  an  eight- 
inch  artesian  well  for  fire  protection  which  is  1,210  feet 
deep  and  has  a  pressure  of  205  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Colorado  claims  an  authentic  yield  of  847*4  bushels 
of  potatoes  on  a  measured  acre  of  land  at  Del  Norte.  Two 
governors  measured  the  land  and  the  yield.  The  potato 
has  come  to  be  such  a  standard  crop  in  Colorado  that  a 
special  potato  institute  train  was  run  for  a  week  over  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 
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Paint  Talks,  No.  6 — Painting  Metal  Work 

There  are  many  places  on  the  farm  where  iron,  steel,  tin  and  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  are  used.  These  metals  require  different  paint  from  wood, 
brick  or  concrete.  • 

I  in  roofs,  water-spouts,  the  steel  skeletons  of  wind-mills  and  water 
tanks,  metal  parts  of  wagons,  implements  and  machinery — all  these  and 
similar  things  should  be  painted  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Red  Lead 
paint — one  gallon  of  linseed  oil  (one-third  being  boiled  oil)  to  28  to  33 
pounds  of  red  ,ead. 

After  thoroughly  coating  the  metal  with  red  lead,  the  surface  can  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  any  desired  color  scheme  by  finishing  with 
National  Lead  Co.’s  pure  white  lead  (Dutch  Boy  Painter  trade-mark) 
tinted  to  the  desired  shade. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  RED  LEAD 

Send  for  Painting  Outfit  No.  8*  It  contains  specifications  detailing 
every  step  in  preparing  the  surface  and  painting  with  red  lead,  as  well  as 
other  helpful  directions  for  general  painting  with  white 
lead.  Ask  your  dealer  for  our  red  lead  or  white  lead. 
If  he  hasn’t  them  write  us. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

A  n  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

Now  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Chicago  Cleveland 
tit.  Louis  (John  T.  Lewis  <fc  Bros.  Oo..  Philadelphia) 
(Nationul  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburg) 


SOFTLY  and  QUIETLY  the  hayl” 

L  is  being  elevated  and  loaded  J 

He  is  using  with  great  satisfaction 

_  The  NEW  DEERE  „ 

Cylinder  loadeK 

It’s  worth  any  fanner’s  time  to  investigate  a  hay'* 

loader  that  gathers  up  all  the  hay,  but  leaves  the  _ 

bottom  trash  —  •'-‘■ft  ”7  ..  ^ 

That  will  load  anything  from  the  lightest  swath  to  the  heaviest  windrow  — 

That  will  pick  up  large  separate  bunches  of  hay,  or  separate  sheaves  of  any  crop, 
whether  bound  or  unbound. 

That  works  just  as  well  on  rough  as  on  level  ground,  and  that  handles  hay  in  a  soft, 
persuasive  way  under  all  conditions  — 

That  is  at  home  in  any  field  and  can  follow  the  mowing  machine  in  every  kind  of  crop 
which  can  reasonably  be  called  hay. 

If  there  is  any  comparison  between  the  “rake  bar”  type  of  hay  loader  and  the  New 
Deere  Loader  it  is  all  in  favor  of  the  New  Deere. 

Mechanically  considered,  our  two-cylinder  loader  is  absolutely  right  in  principle. 

Its  gathering  fingers  are  not  “hook  formed,”  consequently  they  pick  up  hay  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  hay. 

Once  started  up  the  elevator,  the  strongest  wind  cannot  dislodge  it,  and  as  it  nears  the 
operator,  it  is  gradually  compressed  into  a  narrow  stream  making  it  easy  to  handle. 
The  New  Deere  Loader  is  of  durable  construction,  light  of  weight  and  dial t  — altogether 
the  best  loader  on  the  market. 

AUTOMATIC  HITCH  AND  UNHITCH 

Deere  hitches  automatically,  as  show  in  small  cut  below,  and  unhitches  from 
the  load.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  loader  having  both  of  these  im¬ 
proved  features,  which  are  labor  and  time  savers. 

WRITE  A  POSTAL  for  free  Loader  Booklet,  very  fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Goes  into  the  question  of  hay¬ 
making  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Will 
surely  interest  you  if  you  raise  hay. 

Deere  &  Mansur  Co. 

**  Moline,  Illinois 
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LUMBER 


f  Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill 
for  Our  Estimate! 

We  urge  you  to  send  us  your  building  list  for  our  estimate. 
Make  up  a  list  of  every  single  Item  you  will  need  and  send  it  to  vs. 
We  guarantee  to  go  overit  carefully  and  itemize  It  fully,  and  to 
send  you  a  statement  of  just  what  we  will  furnish.  You  can  In¬ 
clude  in  your  list  of  material  everything  needed ;  that  means  even 
plumbing  and  heating  material,  furniture,  rugs,  etc. 

100,000,000  FEET  OF  NEW 
LUMBER  AT  WRECKING  TRICES 

We  purchased  direct  Iron  the  Mills,  at  various  Forced-Sales, 
thousandsof  carloads  of  high-grade,  first-class,  brand  new  Lumber. 

We  bought  It  at  sacritice  prices  and  we  are  offering  It  for  sale  at  a 
reasonable  margin  of  proflt.  This  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime 
to  buy  the  very  best  Lumber  manufactured  at  prices  less  than  the 
dealer  or  jobber  can  ordinarily  buy  it  for.  Write  us  today. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  A io.  57. 

Wo  publish  a  book  of  some 600 pages,  contain¬ 
ing  a  general  record  of  our  goods  and  showing 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise 
secured  by  us  at  Sheriffs*  Sales,  Receivers* 
Sales  and  Man'f'rs’  Sales.  It  lists  Building 
Material  and  Supplies,  Machinery,  Hoofing,  etc. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

IIOW  DOES  DEATH  SPEAK  OP  OUR 
BELOVED? 

How  does  Death  speak  of  our  beloved 
When  it  has  laid  them  low ; 

When  it  has  set  its  hallowing  touch 
On  speechless  lip  and  brow? 

It  clothes  their  every  gift  and  grace 
With  radiance  from  the  holiest  place, 

With  light  as  from  an  angel's  face; 

Recalling  with  resistless  force 
And  tracing  to  their  hidden  source 
Deeds  scarcely  noted  in  their  course. 

The  little  loving  fond  device, 

That  daily  act  of  sacrifice 

Of  which  too  late  we  learn  the  price ; 

Opening  our  weeping  eyes  to  trace 
Simple  unnoted  kindnesses. 

Forgotten  notes  of  tenderness. 

Which  evermore  to  us  must  be 
Sacred  as  hymns  in  infancy 
Learned  listening  at  a  mother’s  knee. 

Thus  does  Death  speak  of  our  beloved 
When  it  has  laid  them  low ; 

Then  let  Love  antedate  the  work  of  Death 
And  do  this  now. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

Sweet  potato  patties  are  exceedingly 
good.  To  a  pint  of  boiled  or  baked 
mashed  sweet  potatoes,  add  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
and  enough  warm  milk  to  make  it  soft 
enough  to  stir  well.  Place  well-greased 
muffin  rings  on  a  hot  griddle  and  fill 
with  the  mixture  and  bake  a  nice  brown 
on  both  sides.  The  eggs  may  be  beaten 
separately  to  make  them  lighter. 

* 

Here  is  a  thought  worth  remember¬ 
ing,  from  the  sage  of  the  Atchison 
Globe :  “The  woman  who  makes  and 
markets  60  pounds  of  butter  per  week 
ig  of  more  importance  to  the  country 
than  the  average  statesman,  although 
She  may  not  feel  that  way.  The  great 
men  and  women  of  the  earth  are  not 
all  known  to  fame,  while  the  pinhead 
occasionally  wanders  into  the  spotlight. 
Popular  applause  may  be  pleasant,  but 
it  is  not  always  just  or  accurate.” 

* 

Capes  of  various  styles  appear  to  be 
in  high  favor  among  separate  wraps 
this  Spring,  and  they  occasionally  take 
the  place  of  a  coat  in  three-piece  cos¬ 
tumes.  The  “Mary  Garden”  cape  is 
straight,  hanging  from  the  shoulders 
like  a  circular  model,  the  only  trim¬ 
ming  being  a  slot  seam  down  either 
side  from  neck  to  hem,  the  seam  being 
edged  with  a  double  row  of  tiny  satin 
buttons.  There  is  an  inlaid  satin  collar 
trimmed  with  more  little  buttons,  and 
the  cape  is  fastened  with  three  big 
fancy  buttons  in  front.  Sometimes  the 
slot  seam  is  widened  to  allow  a  band 
of  trimming  or  satin  between  Che  but¬ 
tons.  The  rage  for  buttons  still  con¬ 
tinues;  one  costume  recently  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  said  to  include  1,700  buttons  in 
its  trimming.  The  capes  and  other  loose 
wraps  referred  to  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  extra  wear  with  thin  Sum¬ 
mer  gowns. 


The  new  tariff  schedule  proposes  to 
make  us  pay  more  for  our  stockings, 
and  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  is  preparing  to  discuss  the  sit¬ 
uation  with  the  National  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  and  organize  a  move¬ 
ment  against  any  such  increase.  Of 
course,  the  politicians  will  point  out  to 
•us,  as  they  always  do,  that  by  some 
extraordinary  reversal  of  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  will  bear  the  tariff  tax,  and  thus 
divert  it  from  the  consumer,  but  women 
know  that  hosiery  is  high  in  price  and 
perishable  in  quality,  and  that  it  is 
likely  to  go  still  higher.  This  increase 
will  be  felt  most  by  house  mothers, 
who  have  to  count  every  penny;  but 
as  they  usually  merely  deny  themselves 
a  little  more  when  an  extra  penny  is 
■demanded  on  a  spool  of  thread,  or  an 
extra  nickel  on  a  pair  of  stockings, 
they  do  not  receive  the  attention  that 


is  given  to  “vested  interests.”  If  a 
serious  protest  is  made  against  this  tax 
on  necessities,  the  lawmakers  will  feel 
something  as  a  farmer  would  if  chased 
up  a  tree  by  the  sheep  he  offered  to 
shear.  Apparently  we  are  to  submit 
meekly  to  a  tax  on  tea,  in  spite  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  Perhaps  the  battle 


3272  Seven  Gored  Skirt, 
22  to  32  waist. 


will  give  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to 
young  people  shut  in  by  sickness,  and 
the  materials  are  very  inexpensive. 
Some  o-f  the  prettiest  effects  may  be 
secured  by  using  silver  gray  wax  for 
the  foundation,  and  decorating  with 
leaf  green,  coral  pink,  and  similar 
colors. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  good  pattern  for  boy’s  overalls 
is  shown  in  No.  6268.  The  overalls 
are  made  with  leg  portions  that  are 
extended  at  the  front  to  form  the  gem 
erous  bib.  The  straps  are  attached  to 
the  back  edge,  passed  over  the  shoulders 
and  buttoned  into  position  at  the  front 
and  the  trouser  portions  are  closed  at 
the  sides.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (6  years) 
is  2l/2  yards  24,  2lA  yards  36  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  6268  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  boys  of  4,  6  and  8  years  of  age; 
price,  10  cents. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  is  one  of  the 
standbys  that  is  always  in  demand.  It 
suits  a  great  many  materials  and  a 
great  many  purposes  and  No.  6272  has 
the  great  merit  of  allowing  a  choice  of 
either  the  high  waist  line  or  the  nat¬ 
ural  one.  The  skirt  is  made  in  seven 
gores,  and  the  fullness  at  the  back  is 
laid  in  inverted  plaits.  When  the  belt 
is  used  it  is  joined  to  the  upper  edge 
but  when  the  high  waist  line  is  desired 
the  seams  are  designed  to  be  boned  and 
the  upper  edge  to  be  under-faced.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  10  yards  27,  5%  yards 
44,  or  4 yards  62  inches  wide  if 
material  has  figure  or  nap;  7  yards  27, 
3lA  yards  44  or  3J4'  yards  52  inches 
wide  if  material  has  neither  figure  nor 
nap.  The  pattern  6272  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32-inch 
waist  measure;  price,  10  cents. 


75,000  BARGAINS 
FROM  NEW  YORK 

pay  Jocal  dealers  high  prices  when  you  can  got  su- 
“  ^  ‘  ‘  ird. 

lies 


6268  Boy’s  Overalls,  4  to  8  year* 

cry  of  “Justice  to  the  barefoot  child” 
may  yet  awaken  the  spirit  of  1776,  and 
arouse  women  to  an  interest  in  politics 
ne.ver  shown  before. 

* 

A’  new  idea  is  making  fancy  hat¬ 
pins  with  sealing  wax.  The  founda¬ 
tion  is  an  ordinary  one-cent  hatpin  with 
a  little  round  head,  such  as  no  woman 
wears  if  she  can  avoid  it.  Stick  seal¬ 
ing  wax  of  any  desired  color  is  melted 
at  a  candle,  and  daubed  over  the  head 
of  the  pin ;  when  large  enough  it  is 
molded  with  the  fingers,  while  soft,  into 
any  desired  shape,  flat,  round  or  elong¬ 
ated.  Little  daubs  of  colored  wax  are 
stuck  over  it,  and  the  head  then  turned 
round  and  round  over  the  flame,  oc¬ 
casionally  plunging  in  water  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  wax  from  running  off.  The 
colors  •run  together,  so  as  to  produce 
countless  variations  of  form,  and  the 
wax  acquires  a  polish  like  lacquer. 
Some  very  artistic  effects  are  secured, 
and  the  work  is  most  interesting.  It 


Indian  Tapioca  Pudding. — One  quart 
of  milk,  save  out  one  cupful,  scald  the 
remainder,  stir  in  five  tablespoons  In¬ 
dian  meal.  Have  ready  two  tablespoons 
of  soaked  tapioca  and  add  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  two-thirds  cup  molasses  mixed  with 
one  well-beaten  egg,  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
a  small  piece  of  butter.  Add  last-  of 
all  the  cup  of  cold  milk  and  bake  three 
hours  in  a  slow  oven. 


where  else  can  they  get  such  high  quality  and  low  prices. 
Bigger  assortments  to  select  from— better  goods  at  real 
money  saving  prices. 

700  Page  Catalog  FREE 

which  cost  us  $1.00  to 
print.  Contains  over 
75,000  reliable  articles 
for  home,  shop  and  farm, 
including  House  Fur¬ 
nishings,  Watches,  Jew¬ 
elry,  Tools,  Hardware, 
farm  Implements,  Cut¬ 
lery,  Silverware,  Kitch¬ 
en  Utensils,  Vehicles, 
Harness,  Furniture, 
Pumps,  Clocks,  (Shoes. 
Wire  Fencing,  Black¬ 
smith  Supplies,  Roofing 
of  all  kinds.  Hose.  Pipe 
and  Fittings,  Paints. 
Varnishes,  Rope,  Bells, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  ’  -- 


Machines,  '  Sporting 
Goods,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Baby  Carriages, 

— -  - -  ■  — —  Sewing  Machines,  and 

countless  other  reliable  articles. 

You  will  also  get  our  Premium  List  of  over  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  articles  given  free  to  customers 
Also  our  grocery  list  of  pure  food  products.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Safe  and  promDt 
delivery  on  every  order  large  or  small. 

Write  us  for  our  big,  free  catalog.  You  can’t  start 
saving  your  money  a  day  too  soon.  Address 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN&  CO.  19  Barclay  Sf.  New  York  City 

Oldest  Mall  Order  House  In  America  Established  1818 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature,  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quicklyl 
U.  F. Smlth.Traf.Mgr. S. C.&  St.  L.  Itj.Dcpt.C  ,NnshrllIe ,Tenn, 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 
Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  wo  would  sell  to 
the  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured, 
lhen,  after  _ 

ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL  53®“ 

from 
$5.00 


we  refund  your 
money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

standard  for  fifty 
years. 

Our  Illustrated 
Stove  Book, 
free,  tells  all 
about  stoves, 
drafts,  chimneys, 
etc.  Send  for  it. 
Gold  Coin  Stove  Co. 
8  Oak  Bt.  Troy. NY. 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it’s  not. 

Send  for  Catalog  No,  114  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  il 
you  like.  Hither  way — you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 

We  Pay  the 
Freight 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  | 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&l&ltvazos 

Direct  to  You” 


pair 


Forty  Years 

Forty  years  of  experience — 
Forty  years  of  steady  up¬ 
building  of  business  and 
reputation  are  behind  every 
of  the  famous 

KCCN 

mm 

Scissors  and  Shears 


Every  pair  is  stamped  with  the 
Kutter  trademark  and  carries  with 
hard-earned  reputation  for  quality. 

This  mark  on  tools  or  cutlery 
means  that  the  article  is  perfect 
—  that  it  will  outwork  and 
outwear  other  kinds,  and  if  not 
satisfactory  in  every  respect  you 
can  have  your  money  back. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.), 

St  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Keen 
it  this 


1909. 
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How  Do  You  Can  Egg  Plant? 

On  page  147,  Mrs.  M.  C.  P.  speaks  of 
canning  eggplants  successfully.  Will 
she  tell  how  she  does  it?  We  are  very 
fond  of  eggplant,  and  would  like  to 
can  some  for  Winter  use.  I  wish  I 
could  give  her  the  information  she  de¬ 
sires  for  canning  asparagus  and  peas, 
but  my  attempts  with  these  vegetables 
ended  in  disaster.  mrs.  m.  w.  h. 


Curing  Pork  in  Late  Spring. 

Will  some  one  through  the  columns 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  me  the  best  way 
of  caring  for  fresh  pork,  sausage  and 
head-cheese  made  from  pork  not 
butchered  until  the  middle  of  April? 
I  have  heard  that  southerners  corn  the 
pork  and  smoke  the  sausage.  Can 
this  be  done?  Also  how  to  keep  corned 
beef  during  the  hot  months;  that  is,  15 
or  20  pounds  at  a  time?  MRS.  L. .  R.  s. 

Cleaning  and  Dyeing  an  Axminster  ] 
Rug. 

Can  any  of  the  notable  housewives  who 
so  often  help  us  solve  our  problems  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper,  tell  me  how 
to  clean  and  brighten  the  colors  of  an 
Axrainster  rug?  The  center  is  red,  and  has 
become  more  faded  than  the  rest  of  the 
rug.  Would  it  be  possible  to  color  this 
center  and  not  change  the  border?  A.  G. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  color  the  center 
without  changing  the  border.  Last 
year,  in  response  to  a  query,  several 
correspondents  told  how  they  dyed  car¬ 
pets,  and  the  process  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy — only  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  wear  rubber  gloves,  or 
you  may  go  about  red-handed  for  some 
time  afterwards.  Get  a  packet  of  red 
dye  for  wool ;  prepare  according  to 
directions,  and  while  hot  apply  to  the 
rug  with  a  stiff,  small  brush ;  our  cor¬ 
respondents  say  a  small  handled  scrub¬ 
bing  brush,  or  where  one  has  to  follow 
a  close  outline  at  the  edges,  an  old 
toothbrush.  Dry  thoroughly,  then  lay 
a  damp  cloth  over  it,  and  pass  a  hot 
iron  over  to  bring  up  the  pile,  and  brush 
with  a  whisk  broom  to  finish  it  off. 
One  of  our  correspondents  reports  dye¬ 
ing  an  old  Brussels  carpet  in  this  way 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 

There  are  some  special  soap  prepara¬ 
tions  sold  by  druggists  and  department 
stores  for  cleaning  carpets  which  are 
very  satisfactory.  They  make  a  profuse 
lather,  which  is  carefully  sponged  off. 
We  think  a  good  lather  of  white  soap, 
with  a  little  ammonia  added,  would 
be  satisfactory,  vigorously  applied  with 
a  brush,  but  care  must  be  taken  in 
rinsing  and  wiping  off  before  the  soiled 
lather  has  a  chance  to  soak  in  and 
stain. 


Horseradish  Sauce  ;  Saffron  Buns. 

t.  I  would  like  the  recipe  for  horse¬ 
radish  sauce,  such  as  is  served  with  pot 
roast.  2.  How  are  old-time  saffron  buns 
made?  They  were  very  yellow;  what  is 
put  in  them  to  color  them?  jirs.  j.  m. 

1.  There  are  several  forms  of  horse¬ 
radish  sauce  served  with  beef.  We 
like  the  sort  made  by  stirring  grated 
horseradish  to  taste  into  a  plain  cream 
sauce,  about  half  a  cup  of  the  horse¬ 
radish  to  a  pint  of  the  sauce,  and  serv¬ 
ing  hot.  This  is  very  nice  with  boiled 
beef  or  pot  roast,  and  also  makes  a 
delicious  dressing  with  boiled  aspara¬ 
gus.  Another  horseradish  sauce  is  made 
by  mixing  grated  horseradish  and 
bread  crumbs,  half  and  half,  moistening 
with  vinegar,  and  heating;  serve  hot. 
An  excellent  cold  horseradish  sauce 
is  made  by  whipping  cream  until  stiff, 
and  then  beating  in  grated  horseradish 
to  taste;  this  is  excellent  with  cold 
meat. 

2.  Saffron  buns  used  to  be  a  favor¬ 
ite  dainty  in  some  parts  of  England,  es¬ 
pecially  Cornwall.  The  yellow  color 
is  given  by  the  saffron  used  for  flavor¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  dried  stamens  of  a 
European  Crocus.  Be  sure  you  use 
true  saffron,  and  not  any  of  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  it,  such  as  safflower.  We 
have  never  made  saffron  buns,  but  the 
following  is  given  us  as  the  English 
recipe;  Two  quarts  of  flour,  one  cup 
of  lard,  one  cup  of  butter,  two  cups 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
one  pound  of  dried  currants  (nicely 
cleaned),  one-quarter  pound  of  citron, 
one-quarter  pound  of  lemon  peel  (cut 
fine),  one-half  box  of  Spanish  saffron, 
three  eggs,  one  cake  of  compressed 
veast.  At  night  take  the  saffron  and 
rub  it  fine  in  a  cup,  then  pour  about 
one-half  cup  of  boiling  water  upon  it 
and  cover.  Let  it  steep  all  night.  In 
the  morning  mix  all  the  dry  ingredients 
in.  the  flour,  also  the  shortening,  and 
stir  well.  Make  a  hole  in  the  flour 


and  put  in  the  saffron  and  yeast 
(previously  soaked)  and  then  the  eggs, 
well  beaten,  and  enough  milk  or  water 
to  make  a  soft  dough,  just  stiff  enough 
to  handle.  Set  it  in  a  warm  place  and 
let  it  rise  until  very  light.  Then  put 
very  carefully  into  pans  and  bake — • 
one  hour  for  loaves  like  fruit  cake, 
or  if  made  into  buns  bake  one-half 

hour.  Let  it  rise  after  it  is  put*  in 
pans  about  one-half  hour,  or  until  nice 
and  light. 

Removing  Rain  Spots  From  Silk. 

Having  seen  inquiry  how  to  take 
water  spots  out  of  a  pongee  dress, 

will  say  I  had  taffeta  silk  that  was 
spotted  by  raindrops,  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  hint  through  a  newspaper,  I 
immersed  the  whole  skirt  in  a  tub  of 
lukewarm  water,  wetting  every  part 
thoroughly;  wrung  and  hung  on  a  line, 
ironed  on  wrong  side  while  damp,  and 
it  is  just  as  good  as  new.  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  treat  any  kind  of 

water-spotted  goods  in  the  same  way. 

A  READER. 

* 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  by  a 
Connecticut  reader  I  have  no  doubt 
the  water  spots  can  be  taken  out  of 
her  Alice  blue  pongee  by  laying  a  damp 
.  cloth  over  her  dress  and  pressing  the 
entire  garment  in  this  way.  I  have 

done  this  a  number  of  times  with  per¬ 
fect  success.  I  particularly  remember 
treating  a  red  silk  dress  which  was  rain 
spotted  and  it  looked  as  good  as  new 
when  finished.  n.  l.  k. 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  Home  Garden,  by  Eben  E.  Rex- 
ford.  In  this  book  the  author  discusses 
vegetable  and  small  fruit  culture  for 
the  amateur  gardener.  Tt  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  the  professional  trucker  or 
farmer,  but  for  all  those  who  find 
pleasure  and  relaxation  in  outdoor 
work.  The  information  given  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  reliable,  and  is  conveyed  very 
carefully.  The  book  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  inexperienced  gardeners  of 
the  suburban  type,  who  often  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  information  suited 
to  their  conditions.  Published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
price  $1.25  net,  postage,  10  cents  ad¬ 
ditional. 


The  Science  and  Practice  of  Cheese 
Making,  by  Lucius  L.  Van  Slyke, 
Ph.D.,  and  Charles  A.  Publow,  A.M., 
M.D.,  C.M.  This  is  a  volume  of  timely 
information  which  should  possess  very 
great  value  for  all  cheese  makers  and 
dairy  farmers.  The  authors  are  both 
recognized  authorities  in  their  field, 
both  from  the  practical  and  scientific 
standpoint.  The  proper  care  of  the 
milk,  the  complete  process  of  cheese¬ 
making,  the  construction  and  equipment 
'of  the  factory  are  all  given  due  space, 
while  the  chapters  on  methods  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  milk  for  cheesemaking,  and  on 
cheese-factory  organization  and  man¬ 
agement  will  be  found  very  suggestive 
by  dairy  farmers  in  the  cheese  district. 
There  are  480  pages,  freely  illustrated, 
and  a  very  copious  index.  Published 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  New 
York;  price,  $1.75  net;  postage,  15 
cents  additional. 

The  Business  of  Dairying,  by 
Clarence  B.  Lane,  B.S.  This  is  another 
very  practical  book,  which  touches 
upon  all  the  phases  of  dairying,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  soil,  and  working  up  to 
the  sale  of  the  finished  product.  A 
good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  san¬ 
itation,  a  matter  that  the  milkmaker 
cannot  afford  to  neglect,  while  feeding 
is  fully  discussed,  and  there  is  much 
information  upon  the  subject  of  Winter 
dairying.  An  admirable  manual  for 
any  milk  producer.  Published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company.  New  York.  300 
pages,  illustrated;  price,  $1.25  net; 
postage,  10  cents  extra. 


Proved  His  Wife  Mistaken. 

The  author  of  that  famous  couplet : 
“A  woman  convinced  against  her  will 
is  of  the  same  opinion  still,”  will  have 
to  admit  that  it  does  not  apply  in  all 
cases.  Milton  Siglin  of  Brodheadsville, 
Pa.,  convinced  his  wife  that  she  was 
mistaken,  and  she  promptly  changed 
her  opinion,  as  explained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  written  Dec.  10,  1908  to 
Dodge  &  Zuill,  224  Dillaye  Bldg. ,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.:  “The  “EASY”  arrived 
yesterday  and  has  come  to  stay.  You 
could  not  buy  it  back  again  for  any 
amount.  ‘It  is  too  easy  to  wash  clean,’ 
Mrs.  Siglin  remarked  after  operating 
it  a  few  minutes.  But,  gentlemen, 
you  bet  your  Sunday  hat  the  dirtiest 
overalls  came  out  perfectly  clean  with¬ 
out  any  hand  rubbing  at  all.  We  bid 
farewell  to  the  washboard  as  we  have 
no  further  use  for  one.  To  say  that 
we  like  the  washer  and  find  it  all  that 
you  recommend  it  is  not  one  half  what 
it  deserves.”  Mr  Siglin  is  evidently 
one  of  those  husbands  who  takes  a 
proper  interest  in  his  wife’s  welfare. 
He  believed  he  had  discovered  a  good 
thing  and  proceeded  to  prove  it.  Now 
everybody’s  happy  and  the  rub-board 
hangs  high  and  dry.  Here’s  yonr 
chance  to  have  the  laugh  on  your  wife 
and  make  her  laugh  too.  Better  write 
for  30-day  trial  offer,  then  surprise 
her. — Adv. 
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Children’s 
School-dresses 

Service,  beauty,  and  economy  give 
lead  to  Simpson- Eddystone  Fast  Hazel 
Brown  cotton  prints.  Absolutely  fast 
color,  substantial  fabric,  newest  and 
prettiest  patterns. 

Simpson -Eddystone  Prints  have 
been  the  standard  for  over  65  years. 

Ask  your  draler  for  Simpson- Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
casn  t  them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don't  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mftf.  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Established  by  Wm.  Simpson.  Sr. 


Three  generations  o! 
Simpsons  have  made 
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Founded  (84a 


The  Victor  makes  the  home  circle  complete 

It  brings  into  the  home  what  nothing  else  can  bring — the  best  music  and  entertainment  by  the 
foremost  musical  artists  of  the  world,  sung  and  played  in  a  clear  full  perfect  tone,  as  true  as  life  itself. 

It  brings  you  the  classic  music  of  the  great  composers ;  the  stirring  marches  and  patriotic  songs 
that  make  the  blood  tingle  and  the  pulses  jump;  the  dear  old-time  melodies  that  will  live  forever;  the 
newest  sentimental  ballads,  the  latest  song-hits  of  vaudeville,  and  the  most  rollicking  minstrel  fun. 

Name  the  greatest  and  the  highest-paid  singers  and  musicians 

in  the  world. 

Caruso,  Calve,  Melba,  Scotti,  Sembrich,  Tetrazzini,  among  grand  opera 
stars; — among  bands  and  orchestras: — Sousa’s,  Pryor’s,  and  the  United 
States  Marine  Band;  among  entertainers.  May  Irwin,  Harry  Lauder,  Alice 
Lloyd,  Vesta  Victoria. 

.  They  all  sing  and  play  for  the  Victor  exclusively 

The  Victor  is  the  most  perfect  instrument  of  its  kind  in  every  detail; 
and  Victor  records  are  made  on  the  correct  principle,  and  perfected  beyond 
comparison. 

Only  on  the  Victor  can  you  get  the  pure  reality 

Only  the  Victor  has  that  human  tone-quality  that  seems  to  bring  the 
living  breathing  singer  right  before  you. 


Adelina  Patti  says:  "The  Victor  reproduces 
the  human  voice  with  such  perfection  that  it 
seemed  to  me  these  artists  were  actually  singing 
in  my  salon.’’ 

Scotti  the  great  baritone  says:  "  Never  had  I  imagined  that  a  talking- 
machine  could  give  such  perfect  results,” 

The  Victor  is  as  different  from  an  old-fashioned  talking  machine  as 
a  mocking  bird  is  from  a  parrot. 

It  is  not  only  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  a  means  of  education 
and  improvement.  It  appeals  to  all  tastes  ;  touches  every 
heart;  and  makes  home  doubly  home-like. 

J?’' 


A  dealer  near  you  sells  Victors  on  convenient  payments  to  those  who  wish  it 

We  will  send  you  his  address  if  you  will  write  us  about'it.  Go  and  as  him  to  play  for 
you  on  the  Victor  any  record  you  want  to  hear.  That  puts  you  under  no  obligation,  and  * 
it  will  show  you  what  the  Victor  really  is. 
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Don’t  rob  yourself  of  the  best  and  highest  enjoyment  that  can  be  brought  into  any  &  .0' 
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home. 


Go  and  hear  the  Victor.  You  can’t  afford  not  to. 


Look  for  this  little  dog 

the  famous  Victor  trade-mark  on  the 
horn  and  cabinet  of  every  Victor  and 
on  every  Victor  record.  It  isn’t  a 
Victor  without  the  dog. 


Write  us  any  way  for  the  catalogue  showing  many  styles  of  Victors,  from  $I0 
Up,  and  a  list  of  more  than  3,000  records,  with  portraits  of  90  famous  musicians, 

Use  the  Coupon  IMF* 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 
20 rh  &  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records,  • 
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A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  April  will  be  found  in  the  April  number  of 
Munsey’s,  Scribner’s,  McClure’s,  Century,  Everybody’s  and  May  Cosmopolitan. 
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THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SHEEP  ON  THE  FARM. 

No  farm  animal  pays  the  farmer 
better  than  a  flock  of  good  sheep.  The 
wool  pays  the  expense  of  feed,  the 
lamb  is  clear  profit,  and  the  foraging 
work  the  sheep  does  in  the  way  of 
cleaning  up  pastures,  fence  rows,  etc., 
saves  much  labor  to  the  farmer — and 
adds  materially  to  the  appearance  of 
the  farm.  A  good  portion  of  the  year 
they  are  self-supporting,  and  barring 
raids  from  worthless  dogs,  they  need 
no  watching.  A  dog-proof  fence  around 
the  sheep  yard  and  a  good  rifle  are 
about  the  only  means  of  defence  from 
these  curs.  Sheep  thrive  on  such  a 
variety  of  foods  that  any.  farmer,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  kind  of  soils  he  may 
have,  can  provide  for  their  wants. 
Clover  or  cow  pea  hay,  corn  silage  or 
fodder,  turnip,  sugar  beets,  sorghum 
hay,  clean  straw,  with  feeds  of  ground 
corn,  oats  or  bran,  and  occasional  feeds 
of .  oil  cake  will  keep  a  flock  in  good 
health  and  condition.  In  our  sheep  ex¬ 
perience  we  find  four  or  five  rules  that 
must  be  closely  observed : 

Sheds  are  built  on  high,  dry  ground, 
with  protection  on  northwest  and  east 
sides.  These  sheds  are  kept  free  from 
filth  of  all  kinds,  with  plenty  of  room 


to  keep  flock  in  enclosure  every  night 
where  sheep-killing  dogs  are  common. 
While  our  laws  necessitate  taxing  of 
dogs,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  fails 
to  meet  the  loss  sustained  by  them. 
One  other  item :  There  are  many  breeds 
of  sheep;  each  breed  has  it  advocates. 
All  are  good,  but  no  matter  what  the 
breed,  unless  you  put  forth  efforts  to 
keep  it  up  to  standard — or,  better  still, 
improve  it — you  are  not  doing  what 
you  should.  j.  h.  haynes. 

Indiana. 


SHEEP  IN  MAINE. 

I  notice  there  are  a  great  many  articles 
on  the  value  of  sheep  on  a  farm.  1  own 
a  36-acre  farm  in  the  Kennebec  Valley,  20 
acres  in  field,  five  in  orchards  and  re¬ 
mainder  in  woodland.  The  wood  is  all 
small  growth,  not  much  above  two  inches 
in  diameter;  the  land  is  all  good,  ranging 
from  medium  to  quite  heavy  clay  loam 
with  blue  clay  subsoil.  Potatoes,  corn,  oats 
and  fruit  all  do  well,  and  when  newly 
seeded  it  will  cut  from  two  to  three  tons 
per  acre.  I  have  thought  of  fencing  in 
the  wood  lot  and  using  it  for  a  sheep 
pasture ;  keep  a  herd  of  cows  in  the  barn 
the  year  round  and  sell  cream,  for  which 
I  can  average i  .'50  cents  per  pound  butter 
fat  for  the  year.  Some  advise  me  1o  keep 
only  cows  enough  for  home  use  and  keep 
a  lot  of  sheep.  But  the  pasture  problem 
bothers  me,  more  with  the  sheep  than  with 
cows.  1  should  like  the  advice  of  some  of 
your  older  readers,  who  have  perhaps  faced 
this  same  problem.  c.  J.  b. 

Maine. 

No  question  about  the  value  and 
profit  from  sheep;  but,  as  St.  Paul 
said :  “All  things  are  not  expedient.” 
With  only  36  acres,  and  a  herd  of  cows 
to  keep  the  year  round,  I  should  con¬ 
sider  it  very  inexpedient  to  keep  a 
flock  of  sheep  also.  The  Winter  feed 
they  would  need  would  draw  from  the 


TUNIS  EWES  AND  THEIR  LAMBS. 


and  fresh  air,  and  all  the  light  that 
can  be  given.  Separate  sheds  are  had 
for  ewes  heavy  with  lamb,  and  for  the 
young  lambs  after  they  are  old  enough 
to  get  around  freely.  In  feeding  we 
never  overfeed;  make  them  clean  up 
pretty  thoroughly  at  each  meal  time. 
Never  allow  sheep  to  become  saturated 
with  water  from  heavy  rains.  This 
works  greater  injury  to  them  than  any 
other  exposure.  They  can  stand  20 
degrees  below  zero,  or  cold,  dry 
weather  better  than  a  drizzling,  sleety 
day  of  20  degrees  above  zero.  Keep 
your  flock  sheltered  on  such  daj’S.  If 
any  sick  sheep  are  found  they  are  re¬ 
moved  at  once  to  other  quarters  and 
given  proper  care.  Never  keep  a  larger 
flock  than  your  land  will  justify;  bet¬ 
ter  too  few  than  too  many,  and  then 
see  that  what  you  have  are  kept  in 
A1  condition.  No  breeder  can  have 
success  without  some  painstaking  in 
the  observance  of  the  above  rules,  and 
the  nearer  he  clings  to  them  the  bet¬ 
ter  he  will  succeed.  The  most  critical 
time  with  the  flock  is  along  about  the 
lambing  time,  for  it  is  then  that  the 
entire  profits  of  the  flock  may  be  lost. 
We  believe  fully  40  per  cent  of  the 
lambs  are  lost  in  this  country  through 
neglect,  and  every  lamb  lost  equals  the 
loss  of  a  five  dollar  bill.  A  few  weeks 
before  the  season  for  lambs  the  ewes 
should  be  fed  some  hay  with  crushed 
corn  or  oats  mixed,  and  in  connection 
with  these  small  rations  of  root  crops 
will  be  beneficial.  Too  much  corn, 
however,  should  not  be  fed,  as  it  is 
weakening  when  fed  too  largely.  This 
treatment  will  insure  strong,  healthy 
lambs.  The  lambs  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  stunted  in  any  way. 
Keep  them  growing  right  along.  Pro¬ 
vide  lambs  shelters  where  they  can  be 
kept  separate  from  the  sheep,  in  which 
keep  feeds  which  they  will  soon  learn 
to  take.  What  is  nicer  or  more  profit¬ 
able  than  a  nice  flock  of  thrifty  lambs  ? 
Remember,  mutton  is  becoming  a  lux¬ 
ury — of  no  small  caliber.  It  will  pay 


cows'  supply.  If  the  young  wood  lot 
was  the  only  pasture  field,  it  would  not 
afford  very  good  feed  for  the  sheen, 
and  they  would  soon  destroy  the  young 
growth  of  trees.  The  latter  are  worth 
too  much  in  these  days  to  sacrifice. 
True,  there  is  less  labor  with  the  sheep, 
if  the  cows  were  all  sold,  except  enough 
for  “home  use;”  but  the  former  can 
be  kept  in  the  barn  the  year  around, 
and  thus  supply  a  large  amount  of  ex¬ 
cellent  manure  for  the  land.  The  sheep 
will  not  do  well  so  kept.  Better  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  system,  which  seems 
excellent  under  your  existing  condi¬ 
tion. s  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Sharon  Valley  Farm.— One  of  the  most 
successful  sales  of  Imported  horses  ever 
held  at  Sharon  Valley  Farm  occurred 
March  16  and  17.  While  the  weather  was 
very  disagreeable,  the  attendance  was  very 
good,  buyers  coming  from  many  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  States.  The  sale  consisted  of  im¬ 
ported  Belgians,  Percherons  and  German 
Coach,  .  without  doubt  the  best  importa¬ 
tion  ever  made  by  Colonel  Crawford.  In 
selecting  the  Belgian  and  Percherons  he  is 
very  partial  to  the  low-down  drafty  type. 
Nearly  one  hundred  horses  were  sold'  at 
satisfactory  prices.  Colonel  Crawford  is 
spending  time  and  money  in  selecting  and 
importing  these  horses  of  the  right  type, 
and  selling  them  on  very  liberal  terms.  The 
sale  was  in  charge  of  the  well-known  and 
popular  auctioneer,  Mr.  F.  W.  Andrews. 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad:  for 
sale,  48  cows,  3  heifers  23  bulls. 
S.  K.  NIVIN.  Landenbni-g.  Pa. 


Y nil  PotlH  AffnrH  ^  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  Odll  l  nllulU  you  a  1-eg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  8.  2729  H.  C..  Courage  P.  8.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  8.  2195  H.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  8.  BELTZHOOVF.R. 
Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  120  days. 

J.  6RANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


April  10, 


^JJSORBINE 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches.  Cure  Boils,  Fis¬ 
tula  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quickly: 
pleasant  to  use;  does  not  blister 
under  bandage  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  you  can  work  the  horse.  $2  per 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  7  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR  ,  for  mankind, 
$1.00  per  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose 
JgLjYeins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Strains,  Bruises, 
stops  Pain  and  inflammation 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CALF  SCOURS 


Cured  at  ODce 
by  the  use  of 


Crel  Oil. 


Caledonia  Chemical  Co. 


No  failures. 
Send  for  di¬ 
rections. 

Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


LJ  D  O  E7  O  Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 

■  I  l\  Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure. 

SCOTCH  CO  I, I, IKS,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


CflD  CAI  C  Black  Mammoth  Spanish  Jack.  16hS 
run  0HLC  hands  high;  very  nne  sire  of  draft 
mules;  30  Poland  China  Sows,  sired  by  the  greatest 
Champions  in  the  world;  safe  in  pig  to  great  Boars 
of  breed.  M.  V.  COWDREY,  Mt.  Oreb.  Ohio. 


TUNIS  SHEEP— Both  Sexes. 

Write  your  wants  and  let  me  quote  you  prices. 

J.  N.  MacPHEKSON, 

Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

nCDIlT  rip u  rollfc  Dofcs. Delaine  Merino  Sheep. 
UliU  I  I  Anm  ■  Partridge,  P.  Rocks,  Golden  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks,  Rouen  and  Mallard  Pucks.  Kggs  for  Hatching 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  R.K.n.No.2.  Cadiz,  Ohio 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRE*  AT  HIGH  WOOD— We 

L  have  more  of  the  blood  of  Lord  Premier,  Premier 
Longfellow  and  Masterpiece  than  any  herd  in  the  east. 
Sons  of  these  hoars  in  service  anti  pigs  of  all  ages  for 
sale.  II.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

Berkshlres  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 

Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


fHFSRTRFS  THE  new  york 
v^ii Bon irvrbo  farmers  hog 

Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS  ’^LSUf8 

From  mature  stock.  Also  Purebred  high  yielding 
Seed  Corn.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed.  Address 
Meadowbrook  Seep  Farms,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHOICE  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring;  also  young  boar  pigs. 
These  Yorkshires  are  from  such  breeding  as  Earl  of 
Rosebury,  Seott,  Flatt  and  other.  Also  a  choice  lot 
of  Chester  White  sows  to  farrow  in  spring.  Selected 
boar  pigs  from  large  litters.  Prices  reasonable. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD^^'r^ 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  106100,  sou  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  sou  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93736.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


FINE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF  sfale 

sired  by  ‘‘Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152,  whose 
average  A.R.O.  backing  is 32.48  lbs.  butter  in  7days, 
Which  is  the  WORLD’S  KECOBI). 

Bull  Calf  born  January  11,  ’09;  Dam,  choice  young 
cow,  "Princess  Clothilde  Johanna,”  a  nice  young 
calf,  well  marked,  sound  and  right  in  every  way, 
and  will  bo  sold  for  $50.00  if  taken  soon.  Have 
others  if  this  does  not  suit  you. 

For  full  information,  address 
QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop., 
Brothertown  Stock  Farms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,  Dept. E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


Quinn's  Ointment 

'does  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint,  spavin,  wind  puff  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it— Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  SI. OO  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

w.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DK. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  (lavs’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  yon  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5. 00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


WARRINER’S  h^g  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


COW  STANCHIONS 

Comfortable  Sanitary  Strong  Cheap 
BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfgrs.,  Auburn.  New  York. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J  .  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 


BltOWN  SWISS  BULL  CALVES,  three  for 
sale,  two  to  four  months  old,  from  extra  good 
dairy  strain.  Grandsons  of  Hector  No.  2191,  imported 
from  Switzerland.  C.  F.  MAPK8,  Mapes.  N.  Y. 


4  ST.  LAMBERT  BULL  CALVES  FOB 
SALE.  Two  to  ten  months  old.  Solid  color. 
Breeding  the  best. 

J.  A I. DUS  HEKK,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


Registered  ayrshires— if  you  want  to 

improve  your  herd  purchase  cows  and  young  stock 
from  first-class  milkers  of  strong  constitution  and 
the  best  dairy  type.  Correspondence  solicited.  F.  H. 
Cookingham,  Cherry  Creek,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  MOST  MONEY  for  $1  Invested  in 
Food  hits  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THE  GUERNSEY  COW. 
Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  K.  N.  Y.,  Petorboro,  N.  H 


FAR  QAI  F— registered  guernsey  bull, 

lull  OnLL  9  mos.  old,  vigorous  and  good  size. 
Also  6  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs,  3  mos.  old,  sired 
by  Baron  Duke’s  Masterpiece  2d;  7  registered  Gilts 
ready  to  breed.  Prices  right  to  quick  buyer. 
Address  ALLEN  G.  MOYER, 

Rosebud  Farm,  Danboro,  Pa. 


Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale. 

Choice  yearling  of  distinguished  breeding  and  ex¬ 
cellent  individuality.  Sire,  Ledyard  Bay  11074;  Dam, 
Tritomas  Maud  2d.  Adv.  R.  614,  11502.9  lbs.  milk, 
494.61  ibs.  fat.  Also  several  younger  bulls.  Pedigree 
and  prices  on  application.  OTTO  W.  POST, 
Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y, 

BULL  GALVES^YQUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -ERIE  SI  A  NS 

are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


fine  lot 


Holstein-F riesian  Bull  Calves 


NOW. 

Send  for  list  of  same  showing  breeding,  records  and  prices,  also  attend  and  see  my  offering  in  the 

SYRACUSE  SALE  APRIL  20-21-22. 

CHENEY.  -  -  3VE A.3XrXjIXTl5t,  3NT-  TIT. 

Makes  Horses  Sound— Keeps  Them  So 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


In  over  100,000  stables  horses  with  bad  legs  and  other  troubles,  such  as  Distem¬ 
per,  Founder  and  Colic,  are  made  sound  and  kept  in  prime  shape  with 

Cures  Spavin  Lameness,  Curb,  Splint* 
Sprain,  Bunches.  _  Send  for  the 
proofs.  Don’t  experiment.  Use  Tut¬ 
tle’s  and  be  sure.  Ask  also  for  Tuttle’s  Worm  Powders,  Condition  Powders  and 
Hoof  Ointment.  At  dealers  or  by  express.  Valuable  Veterinary  Book  Free, 
I.  •  The  best  guide  for  horsemen  in  all  emergencies.  Write  for  it  today. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  C(Lf^30^BeverlJv  SLf Bostonr  Mass. 


GREAT  SILVER  CUP  SALE. 

lOOImported  BELGIAN, PERCHERON  and  GERMAN  COACH  Stallions  and  MareslOO 

Also  20  head  of  home-bred  mares,  and  some  general  purpose  geldings,  will 
be  offered  at  this  Great  Silver  Cup  Sale  on  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  14,  1  909. 

This  will  be  the  last  importation  until  the  coming  Fall.  Everyone 
wishing  to  embark  in  the  line  of  progress,  must  attend  this  sale. 
Sale  will  begin  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  sharp,  rain  or  shine.  First  class 
restaurant  in  the  building.  This  sale  will  be  a  closing  out  sale  of 
the  Spring  and  everything  must  be  sold.  The  Sharon  Valley  Stock 
Farm  is  centrally  located,  and  imports  more  horses  than  any  other 
three  impox-ting  establishments  in  America.  Everyone  send  Six 
Cents  to  pay  postage  and  receive  an  illustrated  catalog.  Do  not 
fox-get  the  date  and  place.  Come  and  bring  your  interested  friends 
with  you.  COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop.,  Sharon  Valley 
Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio.  F.  W.  Andrkws,  Auctioneer. 
’Phones,  Bell  651  W~ Citizens  266. 
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VENTILATION  BY  DIFFUSION. 

Will  you  give  explanation  or  plan  for 
ventilating  cow  barn  by  diffusion  system, 
and  the  advantage  over  King  system? 
Stable  is  to  be  30  by  28  feet,  two  rows 
of  cows,  with  feeding  alley  between. 

E.  Longmeadow,  Mass.  m.  h.  p. 

The  diffusion  system  of  ventilation 
is  founded  upon  the  laws  of  nature 
as  applied  to  nearly  every  animal  thart 
breathes.  The  air  is  taken  into  the 
lungs  through  a  single  opening,  the 
trachea.  Science  teaches  us  that  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  lungs  is  changed  each  time  a  cow 
breathes ;  yet  by  holding  the  breath  only 
45  seconds  the  air  in  all  parts  of  the 
lungs  becomes  uniform  by  the-  diffusion 
process.  Now,  to  apply  the  King  sys¬ 
tem  it  would  be  necessary  to  punch  a 
certain  sized  hole  in  the  lungs  of  each 
cow,  through  which  to  force  out  the  im¬ 
pure  air.  We  do  not  think  this  extra 
hole  is  necessary  either  in  a  cow’s 
lungs  or  in  a  stable  in  which  she  is 
kept,  for  -the  simple  reason  that  fresh 
air  can  be  supplied  by  the  natural  way 
of  diffusion,  without  draughts,  and  the 
humidity  of  the  air  in  any  stable  where 
the  diffusion  system  is  properly  installed 
is  much  less  than  has  ever  been  found 
in  any  stable  ventilated  entirely  by  the 
King  system.  A  wrong  principle  is 
employed  by  the  King  system,  which  is 
supposed  to  take  the  air  from  near  the 
floor,  instead  of  taking  the  impure  air 
and  noxious  fumes  which  always  rise 
toward  the  ceiling,  therefore  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  at  or  above  the  level 
of  the  cows’  heads.  The  cost  of  the 
diffusion  system  is  very  little  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  King.  It  consists  of 
inserting  muslin  covered  frames  into 
the  lower  half  of  each  window  or  over 
openings  made  for  the  purpose  in  the 
side  of  the  stable  at  least  four  feet 
from  the  floor.  The  amount  of  cloth 
to  be  used  depends  upon  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  stable  air,  the  position 
of  the  ventilators,  the  weight  of  the 
cloth,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  allowed 
for  each  cow.  I  would  recommend 
about  two  square  feet  of  cloth  for  each 
cow,  common  cotton  sheeting  will  do. 
but  it  should  be  placed  mostly  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  the  stable.  No. 
10  cotton  duck  should  be  used  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  stable  regulated  at  45  to 
50  degrees  in  Winter.  c.  s.  greene. 


SMALL  GRAINS  FOR  FATTENING  HOGS- 

Some  time  ago  we  had  some  musty 
wheat  and  the  miller  would  only  offer 
fifty  cents  per  bushel  for  it.  As  corn 
was  selling  for  seventy-five  cents  per 
bushel  we  decided  to  grind  the  wheat, 
mix  it  with  milk  and  water  with  a  few 
pounds  of  oil  meal  added,  and  feed  it 
to  hogs  as  a  slop  with  corn.  We  were 
more  than  pleased  with  the  experiment, 
and  we  believe  we  received  double  as 
much  for  the  damaged  wheat  as  it  was 
worth  on  the  market.  The  hogs  ave¬ 
raged  160  pounds  each  when  placed  in 
the  fattening  lot,  and  in  60  days  were 
sold  averaging  156  pounds  each.  As 
there  were  three  or  four  runts  in  the 
lot  I  am  confident  that  some  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  gained  two  pounds  each  day  they 
were  on  feed,  and  a  farmer  who  has 
fed  a  straight  corn  ration  knows  that 
very  few  hogs  will  gain  over  one  pound 
a  day  on  corn  alone.  We  have  found 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  feed  wheat 
alone  to  fattening  hogs,  but  believe  it 
will  pay  to  buy  corn  as  high  as  75  cents 
per  bushel  to  balance  the  ration.  A 
stock  scales  was  in  the  lot  with  the 
hogs  referred  to,  and  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  weighed.  As  near  as  I  could 
figure  I  found  that  each  bushel  of  wheat 
and  corn  mixed,  or  a  60-pound  bushel 
of  the  meal,  produced  15  pounds  of 
pork  that  sold  at  $6  per  100  live 
weight.  I  have  often  noticed  that  the 
markets  in  Buffa'o  and  other  New  York 
cities  are  much  higher  than  in  Chica¬ 
go,  and  as  large  numbers  of  hogs  are 


shipped  east  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
is  a  wide  field  open  to  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  in  swine  raising.  Where  land  is 
comparatively  cheap  and  a  farmer 
would  give  his  attention  to  raising  hogs 
and  feeding  them  a  balanced  ration  I 
believe  that  he  could  in  a  short  time  be 
independent.  There  is  too  much  corn 
fed  in  Illinois,  and  this  is  responsible 
more  than  anything  else  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  outbreaks  of  disease  that  destroy 
thousands  of  hogs  annually  in  the  corn 
belt.  n.  D.  s. 

Illinois. 


COTTON  HULLS  FOR  FEEDING. 

That  is  the  feeding  value  of  cotton 
hulls  to  cows,  young  cattle,  and  fattening 
steers?  Is  it  cheaper  at  $17  per  ton 
than  bran  at  $30  per  ton?  Of  what  value 
is  it  to  the  soil  in  the  manure?  c.  B.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  feeding  value  of  cotton-seed 
hulls  for  cows  or  young  stock  is  very- 
small — probably  $6  or  $8  per  ton — but 
I  would  not  advise  their  use  as  they 
contain  less  than  two  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  They  are  worth  a  little  more  as 
a  feed  for  fattening  steers,  but  $17 
per  ton  is  more  than  they  are  worth 
for  any  purpose.  Bran  is  cheaper  at 
$30  per  ton.  The  manure  from  a  ton 
of  these  hulls  would  not  be  worth  more 
than  about  $2.  c.  s.  greene. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BUCKWHEAT. 

I  suggest  to  the  “Protein  Club”  that 
if  buckwheat  were  raised  and  the  coarse 
ground  grain  fed  in  rations  to  horse 
and  cow  it  will  reduce  cost.  Buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  we  understand,  are 
high  in  protein.  A  neighbor  tells  me 
that  Dr.  Stnead  in  the  “Tribune 
Farmer”  states  buckwheat  straw  is 
higher  in  protein  than  wheat  bran.  We 
can  hardly  credit  this  (have  not  looked 
it  up  in  Government  reports  either), 
as  we  fed  some  last  season,  and  neither 
horses  nor  cows  relished  it.  We  fed 
last  season  corn  and  cob  meal  two 
parts  to  buckwheat  (ground  grain) 
one  part,  and  mixed  feed  one  part. 
Our  cows  never  wintered  better  and 
gave  good  yield.  We  sell  no  milk,  us¬ 
ing  all  here  on  our  poultry  plant,  and 
make  butter  from  cream,  using  separa¬ 
tor.  Roughage  is  mixed  hay  and  corn 
fodder  run  through  fodder  cutter  by 
engine  power.  Only  keeping  five  cows 
silo  would  not  pay.  Next  Fall  we  in¬ 
tend  to  put  in  a  good  mill  and  grind 
corn  and  cob,  oats  and  buckwheat,  and 
try  to  balance  a  ration  this  way  with- 
using  running  a  large  grain  bill.  Bran 
costs  $30  per  ton.  It  is  the  only  feed 
we  have  had  to  buy  all  Winter,  as 
our  farm  raises  grain  for  350  hens, 
four  horses  and  five  cows,  also  pigs 
(from  three  to  16  at  odd  times),  not 
including  sucking  pigs.  We  make  the 
buckwheat  suggestion  for  what  it  is 

worth  to  other  readers ;  we  like  it. 

Connecticut.  R.  b.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  some  mix-up 
about  this  analysis.  The  following 

table  gives  a  fair  statement  of  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  buckwheat  compared  with 

wheat  bran.  Only  the  digestible  ma¬ 

terials  are  considered  : 


Protein. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Pat. 

Wheat  bran  .... 

.  10. 

48.5 

3.1 

Buckwheat  bran 

.  13.5 

’  44. 

39 

Whole  buckwheat 

.  6.8 

47. 

1.2 

Buckwheat  straw 

.  1.4 

36. 

0.4 

Green  buckwheat 

.  1.5 

6.6 

0.4 

Thus  the  buckwheat  bran  is  higher 
in  protein  than  wheat  bran,  but,  of 
course,  the  straw  is  not.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  buckwheat  is  a  very  profitable 
crop.  At  the  New  Jersey  Station  green 
buckwheat  was  used  as  a  soiling  crop 
with  fair  satisfaction. 


“Hullo,  old  man !”  exclaimed  Dub- 
ley,  at  the  Literary  Circle  reception. 
“It’s  a  pleasant  surprise  to  meet  you 
here.”  “Good  of  you  to  say  so,  old 
chap,”  replied  Brown  “Yes,  you  see,  I 
was.  afraid  I  wouldn’t  find  anybody 
but  bright  and  cultured  people  here.” 
— Puck. 


Squelching  One  Of 
The  Users  of  Abandoned 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator  Inventions 


Our  attention  is  called  to  the  recent  advertisement  of  the 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  makers  of  the  so-called  “  U.  S.” 
cream  separators,  which  bristles  with  assertions  likely  to  convey  a 
false  impression  to  those  who  may  have  read  it. 

They  refer  to  the  Houston  &  Thomson  patent  in  a  way  to 
imply  that  DR.  DE  LAVAL  was  not  the  inventor  of  THE 
FIRST  PRACTICAL  CONTINUOUS  FLOW  CENTRIFU¬ 
GAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR,  when  they  know  that  the  Houston 
&  Thomson  patent  as  well  as  the  De  Laval  patent  BOTH  belonged 
to  the  DE  LAVAL  Company,  that  a  usable  machine  was  never 
built  according  to  the  Houston  &  Thomson  patent,  and  that  they 
themselves  helped  other  infringers  sued  by  the  DE  LAVAL 
Company  to  have  the  courts  decide  that  the  Houston  &  Thomson 
patent  DID  NOT  show  a  continuous  separator,  even  in  a  technical 
patent  sense,  let  alone  a  machine  capable  of  practical  use. 

They  say  “  No  discarded  or  abandoned  inventions  are  used  in 
the  United  States  separators,”  when  they  know  that  since 
DE  LAVAL  separators  forced  them  to  abandon  their  antiquated 
gravity  creamers  and  take  up  cream  separators  they  have  twice 
escaped  the  penalty  of  infringement  suits  brought  against  them  by 
the  DE  LAVAL  Company  by  narrow  legal  technicalities  alone, 
such  as  a  patent  having  been  taken  out  by  two  men  together,  one 
of  whom  had  added  to  the  inventive  work  of  the  other,  when  the 
American  law,  different  from  that  of  European  countries,  requires 
two  separate  patents  being  taken  out  in  such  circumstances. 

And  furthermore  they  know  that  their  so-called  “  1909 
MODEL”  machines  utilize  merely  the  curved  vertical  “blade” 
bowl  construction  of  the  NOW  EXPIRED  NINETEEN  (19) 
YEARS  OLD  DE  LAVAL  PATENT  NO.  432,719  ISSUED 
JULY  J2,  1890,  which  “blade”  type  of  bowl  construction,  while 
DE  LAVAL  owned,  was  NEVER  GOOD  ENOUGH  for 
DE  LAVAL  use, — and  that  any  child  can  see  the  "  new”  U.  S. 
utilization  cf  it  now  by  reference  to  a  copy  of  the  patent  obtainable 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

They  hark  back  again  to  a  skimmilk  “record”  claimed  to 
have  been  made  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition  in  1901,  which 
has  been  exploded  so  often  that  it’s  threadbare  and  at  most  is 
a  pretty  ancient  basis  to  seek  patronage  upon  in  this  progressive 
age  in  the  year  1909. 

They  print  a  “testimonial”  letter  from  a  man  who  has  long 
been  THEIR  OWN  AGENT,  posing  as  the  “  president  ”  of  a 
little  creamery  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  which  letter  they  have 
been  simply  changing  the  date  of  and  varying  a  little  from  year  to 
year  for  ten  years. 

While  most  of  this  letter  is  untrue  it  is  true  that  this  agent  of 
theirs  did  sell  a  few  “  U.  S.”  machines  to  patrons  ten  years  ago,  hut 
they  were  sold  at  half-price,  or  less,  as  a  sort  of  “stage-play,”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nearness  to  the  De  Laval  Works,  to  farmers  who  were 
led  to  believe  they  were  getting  “bargains  ”  at  the  price,  some  of 
whom  have  never  used  the  machines,  while  others  have  long  ago 
abandoned  their  use  or  traded  them  in  at  “scrap”  values  for 
DE  LAVAL  machines. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  1908  the  DE 
LAVAL  agents  made  competitive  “  trade  allowances”  for  more 
abandoned  “  U.  S.”  separators  to  be  thrown  into  the  scrap  pile  than 
for  any  other  make  of  separator,  even  of  the  trashy  “mail  order” 
kinds,  which  bears  out  the  judgment  of  the  agents  NOW  advertis¬ 
ing  “  U.  S.”  separators  at  “  mail  order  ”  prices — manifestly  putting 
them  in  their  right  class. 

We  should  not  devote  this  much  space  to  the  “U.  S.” 
machine — which  we  consider  a  “dead  duck”  competitively — but 
for  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  advertising  by  their  makers  is  more  or 
less  typical  of  that  of  would-be  competitors  generally  in  their 
desperate  effort  to  keep  all  1909  business  from  going  to  the 
Improved  DE  LAVAL  machines. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 
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DAIRYING  IN  SCHOHARIE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Schoharie  County  is  not  so  noted  for 
its  dairying  industry  as  Delaware,  but 
in  the  southern  part  adjoining  on  Del¬ 
aware  county  the  conditions  are  very 
similar,  and  the  principal  business  is 
dairying.  We  have  not  the  railroad 
facilities  for  shipping  milk,  and  so  the 
■co-operative  creamery  is  in  evidence. 
This  gives  the  farmer  his  skim-milk 
to  raise  his  best  heifer  calves,  and  the 
nearby  milk  shippers  furnish  an  ex¬ 
cellent  market  for  the  surplus  cows. 
Formerly  our  nearest  milk  shipping 
station  bought  milk  only  from  Jer¬ 
sey  cows,  but  since  its  incorporation 
with  other  buyers  it  takes  all  milk  on 
test.  During  the  past  Winter  a  com¬ 
petitor  has  been  buying  regardless  of 
test,  and  many  shippers  have  left  the 
old  concern.  Holsteins  are  now  the 
most  popular  breed,  but  Ayrshires  are 
gaining  in  popularity  wherever  known 
as  being  more  suitable  for  our  steep, 
rough  pastures.  Jerseys  are  conspic¬ 
uous  by  their  absence.  But  by  far 
most  of  the  dairies  show  no  partic¬ 
ular  breeding,  which  is  to  be  lamented. 
Better  stock  would  stimulate  more 
interest,  better  care  and  increased 
profit.  There  are  quite  a  good  many 
silos,  but  the  majority  depend  upon  dry 
feed.  Winter  milk  is  not  produced  so 
largely  by  patrons  of  tbe  butter  cream¬ 
ery  as  in  the  shipping  sections;  yet  we 
are  able  to  operate  the  creamery  all 
Winter. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  is  the 
number  of  hand  separators  bought  by 
patrons  of  the  creameries  in  the  past 
two  years,  thereby  retaining  the  milk 
at  home  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  feeding  to  calves  and  pigs,  and  do¬ 
ing  away  with  the  danger  of  intro¬ 
ducing  tuberculosis  through  the  milk 
of  some  other  dairy  returned  from 
the  creamery.  Then,  too,  the  drawing, 
of  the  cream  to  the  creamery  is  much 
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more  easily  done  than  the  whole  milk. 
With  such  a  market  for  cows  at  our 
very  door  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  more 
of  our  farmers  do  not  head  their  herds 
with  a  pure-bred  bull  of  some  of  the 
dairy  breeds,  save  the  best  calves  and 
cater  to  this  market.  With  cows  at 
$50  and  $60  per  head  there  must  be 
some  profit  in  raising  them.  Some 
are  doing  this  very  thing,  but  most 
are  plodding  along  in  the  old  way.  Most 
of  the  grain  is  bought  and  only  the 
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advantage.  I  recently  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  two  dairies,  the  first  a  dairy 
of  90  cows,  where  the  milk  is  shipped 
to  the  city.  The  owner  is  a  good  judge 
of  cows,  and  buys  any  that  promise  a 
large  milk  yield.  Three  or  four  breeds 
are  represented,  but  most  show  no  dis¬ 
tinct  breeding.  The  herd  is  kept  up 
entirely  by  purchase.  The  milk  from 
the  other  dairy  goes  to  the  creamery, 
but  here  a  part  of  the  cows  are  pur¬ 
chased.  This,  too,  is  an  excellent  dairy 


HOLSTEINS  IN  A  PENNSYLVANIA  PASTURE.  Fig.  167. 


rough  feed  produced  on  the  farm.  Tq 
those  selling  milk  there  seems  to  be  a 
greater  stimulus  to  keep  up  the  milk 
flow  and  usually  better  feeding  and 
care  are  practiced.  This  was  very 
noticeable  last  season,  which  was  very 
dry,  and  caught  many  unprepared  as 
usual.  Those  selling  milk  bought  grain, 
while  those  patronizing  the  creamery 
let  their  cows  go  dry.  The  milk  ship¬ 
per  usually  has  some  fresh  cows  in 
the  Autumn  and  there  is  more  profit 
in  feeding  these  than  strippers.  If 
patrons  of  the  creamery  had  some  Fall 
and  Winter  cows  it  would  be  to  his 


but  lacks  uniformity.  The  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  high-grade  or  purebred  cow  is 
no  greater,  and  the  results  much  more 
certain.  d.  w.  southard. 

KEEPING  MEAT  WITHOUT  SMOKING. 

G.  Q.,  Gonneaut,  O. — Can  anyone  tell 
me  if  there  is  a  way  to  keep  hams  or 
smoked  meat  without  cooking  it  down,  and 
no  smokehouse  to  store  it  in?  I  do  not 
like  it  fried  down  and  put  away  in  jars. 

Ans. — There  are  several  ways  to  keep 
meat  without  smoking,  but  the  trouble 
with  the  inquirer  seems  to  be  that 
he  has  no  smokehouse  or  other  place 
to  hang  it.  I  have  known  it  to  be 


well  dried  after  taking  out  of  salt 
and  packed  away  in  ashes,  in  a  suitable 
sized  box.  My  parents  and  uncles  used 
to  coat  the  meat  very  carefully  with 
black  pepper,  and  hang  it  to  the  rafters 
in  the  hay  mow,  but  since  I  began  to 
use  the  hay  mow,  there  is  no  room 
for  the  meat.  And,  besides,  it  was 
hard  and  dangerous  to  get  down.  I 
once  attended  a  sale  where  there  was 
a  quantity  of  cured  meat  sold — that,  no 
doubt,  had  been  smoked — coated  with 
whitewash,  and  then  stored  in  a  closet 
under  a  stairway.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
the  pieces  were  kept  separate  or  piled. 
It  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  habit 
whether  meat  is  smoked  or  not.  As 
it  is  some  trouble,  and  attended  with 
a  degree  of  danger,  some  use  liquid 
smoke  and  like  it  very  much.  This 
year  I  used  powdered  borax,  care¬ 
fully  covering  the  meat  with  it,  and 
if  it  works  out  right,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will,  it  is  the  easiest  way  of 
all.  After  the  coating,  it  was  hung 
up  in  the  meat  room,  so  the  pieces  do 
not  touch.  The  claim  is  made  that 
insects  will  not  touch  meat  treated  in 
this  way.  In  using  the  borax,  each 
piece,  as  taken  out  of  salt  barrel,  was 
rubbed  over  with  the  borax,  taking 
three  pounds  for  about  25'  pieces.  Rub 
over  carefully,  smoke  the  meat  and 
then  pack  in  paper  flour  sacks  of 
suitable  size,  and  hang  in  any  conve¬ 
nient  place.  He  can  coat  with  borax, 
sack  or  hang  without  sacking,  or  he 
can  dry  the  meat  as  well  as  possible, 
wrap'  with  paper,  and  pack  in  dry 
ashes.  I  do  not  see  why  a  place  suit¬ 
able  to  hang  meat  in  cannot  be  made 
out  of  a  large  store  box,  set  on  end, 
up  on  blocks  to  raise  above  the  floor, 
if  so  desired.  Make  a  door  in  one 
side.  Put  shingle  lath,  or  something 
similar,  around  the  sides,  with  nails 
in  them  on  which  to  hang  the  meat. 
If  the  box  is  too  close  cut  a  hole  or 
two  and  cover  with  screen  door  wire. 
I  am  like  the  inquirer  in  thinking  that 
cooking  and  packing  down  in  lard 
spoils  the  meat,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary,  if  one  of  the  several  ways 
mentioned  is  used  carefully. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


How  The  Farmers  Voted 


We  recently  offered  a  beautiful  calendar  to  every  farmer  sending  us  his  name  and 
address  and  telling  us  how  many  cows  he  had  and  what  make  of  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  he  owned.  We  received  many  thousand  replies.  Every  one  of  these  farmers  told  us  the  name 
of  his  separator.  It  was  just  as  though  the  farmers  had  voted  to  decide  which  cream  separator  is  best. 

Almost  Half  Say  Tubular 

More  than  41  per  cent.— almost  one  half— of  all  the  separators  owned  by 
these  many  thousand  farmers  are  Tubular  separators.  There  are  more  than  twice 
as  many  Tubulars  as  the  three  leading  “bucket  *bowl”  separators  combined. 
This  absolutely  proves  that  farmers  like  Sharpies  Tubulars  best. 

This  is  the  farmers  verdict.  Farmers  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  that 
Tubulars  are  way  ahead  of  the  very  best  “bucket  bowl” 
machines  that  they  have  bought  over  twice  as  many  Tu¬ 
bulars  as  they  have  the  three  leading  “bucket  bowl” 
separators  combined. 

You  will  make  no  mistake  in  buying  a  Tubular. 

Made  in  the  world’s  greatest  separator  factory.  1908  sales 
way  ahead  of  1907— out  of  sight  of  most,  if  not  all,  com¬ 
petitors  combined.  The  additional  fine  features  of  our 
1909  Tubular  “A”  are  making  1909  better  yet.  Write 
for  catalog.  No.  153. 


Tubular  supply  cans  are  low, 
steady,  and  need  not  be  removed 
to  take  the  machine  apart.  A 
plumb  bob  is  attached  to  the  back 
of  our  1909  Tubular  “A”  for 
quickly  leveling  the  machine* 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 


Sharpies  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  run  so  easily  that 

Toronto,  Can.  West  Chester,  Penaa.  Portland,  Ore.  the  medium  sizes  can  be  turned 
Winnipeg,  Can.  Chicago,  Ills.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  by  one  who  is  seated. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  MARKET  MILK. 

Tbe  article  regarding  price  of  milk  was 
of  particular  interest  to  me,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  more  about  the  subject,  as  I 
am  a  new  beginner  in  shipping  milk.  Tomp¬ 
kins  Co.,  I  take  it,  is  in  the  outer  zone, 
and  for  March  we  should  receive  $1.60  per 
100,  should  we  not?  Will  the  Exchange 
help  us  any  to  obtain  the  prices  established 
by  them  where  shippers  fail  to  live  up  to 
them?  Is  it  understood  that  the  shipper 
shall  cut  the  price  enough  to  pay  expense 
of  running  the  receiving  station? 

Groton,  N.  Y.  J.  w.  c. 

The  area  over  which  shippers  of 
milk  operate  is  unquestionably  widen¬ 
ing.  Cattaraugus  County  and  surround¬ 
ing  territory  has  already  come  into  the 
milk-shipping  business  to  quite  an  ex¬ 
tent,  not  for  Buffalo  and  interior  cities, 
but  for  New  York  City.  I  now  have 
an  inquiry  before  me  from  Tompkins 
County,  which  is  in  the  32-cent  zone, 
indicating  that  New  York  dealers  are 
active  there,  and  asking  about  prices 
that  are  paid  and  should  be  paid  to  the 
farmers.  This  price  paid  by  dealers 
is  by  no  means  a  certain  sum.  They 
buy  milk  as  they  would  potatoes.  If 
they  can  buy  at  a  low  price,  very  well. 
If  competition  or  the  demands  of  pro¬ 
ducers  compel  the  payment  of  higher 
prices,  they  submit  as  gracefully  as 
possible.  Some  standard  or  basis  has 
to  be  selected  on  which  to  buy.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so  the  dealers  always  sug¬ 
gest  the  standard.  They  fix  it  as  fa¬ 
vorably  for  themselves  as  they  think 
the  producers  will  stand,  or  can  be 
made  to  submit  to.  In  one  case  it  may 
be  a  butter- fat  test,  and  they  may  pay, 
at  the  lowest  I  have  ever  heard,  four 
cents  less  a  pound  for  fat  than  the 
wholesale  quotations  announce  for  but¬ 
ter,  or  as  high,  at  the  highest  I  have 
known,  three  cents  above  the  highest 
quotations  for  Philadelphia  prints. 
That  is  an  enormous  difference, fully 
50  per  cent.  Not  a  large  n^riber  of 
dealers  adopt  the  butter-fat  basis  for  the 
purchase  of  market  milk,  unless 
be  in  some  certain  sections.  i\ 
localities  the  price  announced  b. 
den's  Condensed  Milk  Co.  is  use 
other  dealers,  as  well  as  the  *Bo 
themselves.  This  does  not  'ftean 
Borden’s  price  is  paid,  necesstmly.  Ii 
may  be  in  some  cases  4te  cents  a  hui 
dred  under  that  price,  and  I  have  kno 
some  dealers  to  buy  at  10  cents  nm 
Others  may  pay  five  or  10  cents 
for  three  months,  as  much  over  for 
three  other  months,  and  the  same  for 
six  months,  or  the  time  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four-month  periods. 

Still  another  basis  for  buying  is  the 
Milk  Exchange  price.  The  Milk  Ex¬ 
change  is  an  association  of  dealers,  not, 
I  think,  a  corporation  or  company.  The 
Exchange  buys  no  milk.  The  individ¬ 
ual  members  of  the  Exchange  buy  milk, 
each  on  his  own  account.  The  Exchange 
members  vote  a  price,  usually  as  often 
as  once  a  month,  and  frequently  oftener. 
This  price  is  used  as  a  basis  for  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  in  New  York  City.  The 
price  at  which  wholesale  city  milk  is 
sold  need  not  be  the  Exchange  price. 
It  may  he  at  a  premium  or  a  discount 
from  that  price.  So  far  as  the  country 
buyers  are  concerned,  who  buy  on  Ex¬ 
change  quotations,  there  may  be  as 
great  or  a  greater  variation  than  that 
noted  by  those  buying  on  the  Borden 
schedule.  The  difference  in  the  two  is 
principally  this :  The  Borden  price  is 
announced  for  six  mojiths  at  a  time, 
while  the  Exchange  price  is  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time,  usually,  running  one  to 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  is  subject  to 
change  whenever  the  city  dealers  see 
fit  to  get  together  and  vote  a  change. 
Now,  let  us  remember  that  dealers  buy 
as  they  can,  whether  the  Borden,  Ex¬ 
change  or  butter- fat  basis  be  used.  In 
some  cases  the  price  the  dealers  pay  is. 
Exchange  less  26  cents  freight,  and  less 
five  cents  ferriage.  That  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  in  what  is  known  as  the  26-cenfc 
zone.  Even  then  some  buyer  may  offer 
the  full  Exchange  price,  making  no  de¬ 


ductions,  while  another  in  a  different 
locality  may  think  that  competition  is 
so  light  that  he  can  deduct  freight,  fer¬ 
riage  and  20  cents  a  can  station  charges. 
There  are  four  freight  zones:  23-cent; 
26-cent ;  29-cent ;  and  32-cent.  The  Ex¬ 
change  quotation  is  supposed  to  mean 
that  the  milk  is  to  he  delivered  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  and  that  five  cents  per  can  be 
deducted  from  the  quotation  for  the 
charge  for  ferrying  into  New  York. 
While  the  Exchange  quotation  is  thus 
varied  into  four  different  prices,  regu¬ 
larly,  in  addition  to  the  local  changes, 
the  Borden  price  has  only  two  such 
sets  of  quotations  that  are  regular  with 
that  concern.  In  the  23-cent,  and  26- 
cent  zones  one  price  is  announced,  and 
in  the  29-cent  and  32-cent  zones  an¬ 
other,  which  is  usually  10  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  less.  Now  let  us  remember  that 
dealers  buy  as  they  can,  whether  the 
Borden,  Exchange,  or  butter- fat  basis 
he  tised.  Remembering  this,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  annexed  table  may  be 
of  some  interest.  This  table  shows 
in  comparison  the  Borden  and  Ex¬ 
change  prices  for  the  year  1908. 


Net 

Net 

Quotation 

Net 

Net 

26-cent 

32-cent 

40  qt.  Can 

26-cent 

32-cenfc 

Zone 

Zone 

26-cent 

Zone 

Zone 

100  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

Zone 

100  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

Jan.  . 

$2.00 

$1.90 

$1.91 

1.87 

1.81 

Feb.  . 

2.00 

1.90 

1.81 

1.75 

1.79 

Mar.  . 

1.80 

1.70 

1.71 

1.63 

1.57 

Apr.  . 

1.60 

1.50 

1.61  to  1.51 

1.46 

1.40 

May  . 

1.30 

1.20 

1.41  to  1.31 

1.22 

1.16 

June  . 

1.10 

1.00 

1.21 

1.05 

.99 

July  . 

1.25 

1.15 

1.31 

1.16 

1.10 

Aug. . 

1.35 

1.25 

1.61 

1.40 

1.34 

Sept. . 

1.50 

1.45 

1.51  to  1.61 

1.46 

1.40 

Oct.  . 

1.70 

1.60 

1.81 

1.75 

1.69 

Nov.  . 

1.90 

1.80 

1.81  to  1.91 

1.78 

1.72 

Dec.  . 

1.90 

1.80 

1.91 

1.87 

1.81 

In  the  23- 

and  29-cent  zones  the 

com- 

parison  would  he  a  little  more  favora¬ 
ble  for  the'  Exchange,  since  the  Bor- 
dert  price  would  remain  unchanged, 
while  the  Exchange  shows  three  cents 
better  than  the  prices  here  given. 

A  %  %  H.  H.  LYON. 

Facetious  Foreigner  :  Aw,  me  good 
man,  pardon  my  ignorance  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  but  will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
the  capital  of  this  country  is?’’  Solemn- 
aced  Yankee:  I’ve  forgot  how  much 
is,  mister,  but  Bierp  Morgan  has  the 
ndlin’  of  most  of  it,  I  believe.” — Chi- 
go  Tribune. 
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L  DANISH  BUTTER  COLOF 


A  Purely  Vegetable  Annatto 
Color 


Guaranteed  under  all  Pure  Food  Laws 

It  was  used  in 
the  butter  taking 
the 

Highest  Prizes 
at  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  State  Fairs 
in  1908. 

Ask  your  drug¬ 
gists  for 

Chr.  Hansen's  Genuine  DANISH  BUTTER  COLOR 
and  accept  no  substitute. 

CHR.  HANSEN  S  LABORATORY. 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

320  Acres  Instead  of  160  Acres 

As  further  inducement  to  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Wheat-Growing 
luuds  of  Western  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  in¬ 
creased  the  area  that  may  be 
tuken  by  a  homesteader  to  320 
acres— 160  free  and  160  to 
be  purchased  at  only  $8.00 
per  acre.  These  lands  are  in 
the  grain-raising  area,  where 
mixed  farming  is  also  carried 
on  with  unqualified  success. 
Araiiway  will  shortly  be  built 
to  Hudson  Bay,  bringing  the  world’s 
markets  a  thousand  miles  nearer  these 
wheat  fields,  where  schools  and 
churches  are  convenient,  climate 
excellent,  railways  close  to  all  set¬ 
tlements  and  local  markets  good. 

“It  would  taka  time  to  assimilate  the  reve¬ 
lations  that  a  visit  to  the  great  empire  lying 
to  the  North  of  us  unfolded  at  every  turu. " 
Correspondence  of  an  Illinois  Editor,  who 
visited  Western  Canada  in  August,  1908. 

Lands  may  also  bo  purchased  from  Railway 
and  Land  Companies  at  low  prices  and  on 
easy  terms.  For  pamphlets,  maps  and  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  low  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Cun.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  O.  Duncan.  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent.  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bonk 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE 

AT  THE  BELLE  MEADE  FARM 


THE  Belle  Meade  Farm  of  Bed 
ford,  Mass.,  is  well  known 
for  its  thoroughgoing  and 
scientific  methods,  and  is  a  model 
in  many  respects.  Its  big  stables 
are  all  covered  with  Amatite 
Roofing.  The  owners  write  us  as 
follows: 

“It  is  now  nearly  three  years 
since  we  put  your  Amatite  Roof¬ 
ing  on  our  new  300  ft  buildings. 
This  Roofing  is  now  in  its  third 
winter  and  has  gone  through 
without  a  leak,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  will  be  good  for 
many  years.  The  buildings  with 
this  light,  sparkling  Roofing  and 
the  red  trimmings  as  painted,  are 
very  attractive  in  appearance,  and 
altogether  we  are  much  pleased 
with  your  Amatite  Roofing.  We 
are  contemplating  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  some  further  buildings  for 
our  Shetland  Ponies,  and  mean  to 
use  more  of  your  rooting.” 

If  the  Belle  Meade  farm  people 
had  chosen  a  “smooth  surfaced” 
roofing  it  would  have  cost  them 
more  in  the  beginning  and  the 
difference  would  have  become 
greater  every  year.  Those  roofs 
were  laid  in  1905.  In  1907  they 


f  would  have  required  a  through 
painting,  which  would  have  to  he 
repeated  in  1909,  and  every  two 
years  thereafter. 

The  Amatite,  however,  has  find 
no  painting,  and  needs  none.  The 
mineral  surface  takes  care  of 
that.  When  the  roof  finally 
wears  out  and  the  owners  of  the 
Belle  Meade  Farm  compute  the 
cost  of  their  Amatite  Roofing 
they  will  put  down  “for  the  Ama¬ 
tite,  so  many  dollars;”  “for  care 
of  same,  nothing.”  If  they  had 
used  a  painted  roofing  there  would 
1  probably  he  several  coats  of  paint 
!  to  figure  on,  besides  the  original 
cost  of  the  roofing,  and  the  total 
would  he  several  times  as  much 
as  Amatite. 

It  does  not  matter  whether 
your  roofs  be  large  or  small,  it  is 
wasteful  to  use  anything  but 
Amatite. 

Let  us  send  you  a  free  sample, 
together  with  a  booklet  telling 
more  about  Amatite.  It  will  save 
you  money  later. 


BARRETT  MAX U FACTORIN' ( 1  COMPANY 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Cleveland  St.  Louis 

Pittsburg  New  Orleans  Kansas  City  London,  Eng. 
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Will  You  Spend  10  Cents 
to  Save  Your  Stock? 

Most  cattle  diseases  are  contracted  through,  the  skin.  For  that  is 
the  way  germs  enter  the  system.  Your  horses  get  harness  galls, 
cracked  heels  and  scratched  legs.  The  cattle  are  subject  to  little 
injuries  in  the  pasture  or  stable.  Know  how  important  is  the 
immediate  cure  of  these. 

Hagmayer’s 

Ointment  and  Heel  Salve 

cures  by  first  drawing  out  the  poison,  cleansing  the  blood  and  then 
healing  the  surface  without  leaving  a  scar.  And  it  is  a  germ-killer 
that  prevents  disease.  No  other  animal  remedy  on  the  market  can 
compare  with  Hagtnayer’s  in  promptly  curing  scratches,  thrush 
and  anything  where  inflammation  plays  a  part.  Unlike  other 
remedies  animals  need  not  be  laid  up  under  treatment. 


Hagmayer’s  Ointment  and  Heel  Salve  is 
used  and  endorsed  by  every  big  stockman  in 
tbe  country.  Here’s  a  letter  from,  one  of  them: 

Tasker  House.  Xorthvrood,  N.  H. 

Dear  Sirs:— Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  two  boxes  Hag- 
mayer’w  Ointment  and  Heel  Salve.  I  have  used 
quite  a  number  of  different  Gall  cures,  but  Hag- 
mayer's  is  tho  best  of  them  all. 

Yours  respectfully, 

El) win  Batciielder. 


You  can  rely  absolutely  upon  Ilagmayer’s 
Ointment  and  ffeei  Salve  to  do  the  work. 

You’ll  save  many  dollars  by  keeping  it 
always  on  hand. 

Sold  by  OrutnclHU  und  Uarncw  Dealers  ev¬ 
erywhere.  A  52  1-52  oz.  box  costs  526c;  6  oz. 
50e;  lib.  81.0H.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  send  10c  to  I>uy  postage  for  generous 
sample. 


HAQMAYER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  400  Shipley  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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HOW  I  MAKE  BUTTER. 

I  noticed  a  request  from  F.  G.  H.. 
Connecticut,  for  hints  on  butter  mak¬ 
ing.  We  are  small  farmers;  have  al¬ 
ways  made  the  butter  at  home,  except¬ 
ing  two  years  we  sent  to  the  cream¬ 
ery.  We  did  not  feel  satisfied  with 
the  tests  they  gave  us.  We  have  used 
the  10-quart  tin  pans,  also  the  large 
tin  dry  pan  holding  the  milk  of  10 
or  12  cows.  But  you  lose  a  large 
per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  warm  or 
sihowery  Weather.  We  tried  next 
Cooley  cans.  They  do  very  well  if 
you  have  cold  water  to  run  them.  At 
last  we  tried  the  separator.  They  are 
fine,  as  they  take  out  all  the  butter 
fat  there  is  in  the  milk,  and  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  keep  cows  without  them. 
You  will  laugh  when  I  say  we  use  ours 
when  we  are  milking  only  one  cow. 
There  is  no  calves’  milk  to  be  warmed ; 
you  take  it  sweet  from  the  separator 
every  milking,  only  be  careful  not  to 
get  any  of  that  froth  in  as  it  is  not 
good  for  calves.  We  begin  them  on 
this  milk  by  giving  part  new  and  part 
separated  milk  same  as  the  sweot  skim- 
milk. 

Now  for  the  trials  of  butter  making. 
We  run  the  cream-  thicker  than  for 
the  creamery,  so  as  to  have  less  slop 
to  handle  in  the  churn.  •  As  we  keep 
from  12  to  18  cows,  I  churn  every 
three  days  in  June,  July  and  August, 
three  times  in  two  weeks  in  May, 
September,  October  and  November, 
and  once  a  week  the  other  months,  as 
we  make  but  little  then-.  I  set  the 
cream  in  10-quart  tin  buckets  eight 
months  of  the  year,  where  -it  will  keep 
at  40  degrees  till  I  get  enough  cream 
for  my  churning.  I  use  all  the  buck¬ 
ets  from  the  first  time  I  begin  to  save 
it.  I  turn  each  mess  of  cream  into 
every  cute  of  these  buckets  and  stir 
well  every  morning,  and  night;  never 
add  new  cream-  for  24  hours  before 
churning,  as  it  will  not  ripen,  and  is 
lost  in  the  buttermilk.  I  use  three 
large  tin  cans  in  warm  weather,  tied 
in  the  water  tub  for  cream.  As  we 
have  a  barrel  churn,  I  warm  it  with 
warm  water  to  60  degrees  or  62  de¬ 
grees  in  the  Summer,  and  64  degrees  in- 
the  Winter  by  thermometer.  For  every 
pound  of  butter  take  one  ounce  of  salt 
and  one-quarter  ounce  of  white  sugar, 
a  part  of  the  year  we  color  it. 
We  have  a  butter  worker.  After  tak¬ 
ing  the  butter  up,  run  the  roll  over 
it  twice,  then  put  on  salt  and  sugar 
mixed  together.  Run-  roll  over,  turn 
ends  of  butter  over  towards-  the  cen¬ 
ter,  roll  again,  then-  roll  up-  the  but¬ 
ter,  turn  it  top  for  bottom  and  roll 
again.  Repeat  from  cross  three  times 
and  it  is  done,  making  five  times  you 
roll  it  after  salting  it.  I  always  work 
•the  butter  by  this  rule,  and  have  very 
little  trouble  with  it.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  of  the  others  and 
their  ways  of  caring  for  the  cream 
and  butter,  as  we  are  never  too  old 
to  learn.  J. 

Concord,  Vt. 


HANDLING  A  BROOD  MARE. 

What  is  '  the  best  way  to  handle  and 
treat  a  high-tempered  cross-dispositioned 
mare,  due  to  foal  April  12,  1909?  She 
never  has  raised  any  colts  and  is  now 
past  20  years  of  age,  and  a  very  faulty 
breeder  in  this  respect,  always  so  cross  to 
other  horses.  But  for  build,  endurance  and 
being  a  very  strong  fast  walker  to  a  load 
she  is  of  very  high  merit  for  a  large 
animal  of  1,400  pounds.  She  is  in  fine 
looking  condition  now,  with  all  appearance 
to  give  a  strong  healthy  foal  and  a  large 
flow  of  milk.  But  how  will  the  colt  get 
it  if  she  continues  being  so  very  touchy 
and  cross,  and  so  very  resentful  to  being 
handled  now?  Another  very  peculiar  way 
she  has  of  never  being  in  a  habit  of  lying 
down  to  rest.  She  has  had  the  mange 
during  the  Summer  season  for  several  years 
and  I  know  of  no  sure  cure  for  it.  Must 
her  colts,  if  they  live,  be  troubled  in  the 
same  way?  f.  d.  e. 

New  York. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  practical  horse¬ 
men  here  that  the  mare  owned  by  F. 


D.  R.  will  own  her  colt  when  it  comes 
and  will  raise  it  all  right.  She  will, 
perhaps,  be  inclined  to  fight  horses  and 
persons  to  protect  her  colt,  so  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  other  horses  away, 

and  not  to  meddle  himself  unless  neces¬ 
sary.  The  mare  should  be  firmly  but 
gently  treated  by  her  caretakers  at  all 
times,  so  as  not  to  make  her  more  cross 
than  can  be  helped.  It  is  quite  un¬ 

usual  for  draft  mares  to  have  the  dis¬ 
position  described,  and  when  cross  and 
vicious  it  is  best  never  to  breed  them, 
for  the  colt  will  most  likely  inherit 
the  vices.  It  will  be  well  to  watch  this 
mare,  to  see  that  she  does  not  take 

a  notion  to  kill  the  colt,  which  it  is 
barely  possible  she  may  try  to  do,  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  tie  her  up 
short  so  she  cannot  injure  the  colt 

when  it  tries  to  suck.  Failing  in  this 
the  colt  may  be  raised  by  hand,  feeding 
it  cow’s  milk,  while  the  mare  may  be 
milked  a  few  times  by  hand  and  dried 
up.  Given  the  freedom  of  a  box  stall 
or  a  pasture,  this  mare  will  lie  down 
when  she  desires  to,  so  this  habit  of 
not  lying  down  need  occasion  no  con¬ 
cern.  The  trouble  referred  to  as  mange 
is  probably  not  mange  at  all,  but 
eczema  or  some  other  skin  trouble  oc¬ 
casioned  by  good  feeding  and  warm 
weather,  and  while  not  contagious  the 
colt  will  quite  likely  be  affected  the 
same  way  in  time.  The  owner  should 
make  sure  that  the  trouble  is  not  due 
to  lice.  Perhaps  there  is  a  local  vet¬ 
erinarian  or  a  stallion  owner  who  can 
give  this  man  much  practical  assistance, 
and,  being  on  the  ground,  can  tell  bet¬ 
ter  what  to  do  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire  or  as  the  disposition  and  moods 
of  the  mare  may  determine. 

W,  E.  DUCKWALL. 


A  gentleman  who  was  no  longer 
young,  and  who  never  was  handsome, 
said  to  a  little  girl  in  the  presence  of 
her  parents:  “Well,  my  dear,  what  do 
you  think  of  me?”  The  child  made 
no  reply,  and  the  gentleman  continued: 
“Well,  you  don’t  tell  me.  Why  won’t 
you?”  Two  little  fat  hands  tucked  the 
corners  of  a  pinafore  into  her  mouth, 
as  she  said,  archly,  in  a  timid  whisper: 
“  ’Cause  I  don’t  want  to  get  whipped.” 
— London  Telegraph. 


GREEN ‘MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unapproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  literature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 
322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  M.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


I'  Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

No  spoiled  ensilage  in  Economy  Silos.  Ab¬ 
solutely  air-tight.  Strong  and  simple  in  con¬ 
struction.  Staves  of  seasoned  white  pine  or 
cypress.  Hoops  of  refined  iron,  forming  per¬ 
fect  ladder.  Doors,  simplest  and  tightest 
made  ;  quickly  adjusted  without  hammer  or 
wrench. 

Kvery  silo  easy  to  erect,  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
with  experiences  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
liox  38-J  Frederick,  Md. 


green  fields 

0F  VIRGINIA 

Where  the  summers  are  long  and  delight¬ 
ful  ;  where  the  wintersare  shortand  mild. 
Here  you  can  grow  splendid  crops  at 
small  cost.  Rich  soil,  abundant  water, 
excellent  markets  and  good  neighbors. 
Desirable  Farms  can  be  secured  for 

$10  PER  ACRE  AND  UP 

alongthe  N.  &  W.  Ry.  Full  information 
and  valuable  booklet  upon  request 

F.  H.  LaBAUME. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway, 

Box  MQ,  ROANOKE,  Va. 


EASE 

YOUR  MIND  OF 
FENCE  TROUBLES 

by  erecting  a  fence  that  stays 
put  up. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

Is  the  original  coiled  steel  spring 
wire  fence.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Made  of  heavy  gauge  high  carbon 
wire.  Only  fenco  which  provides  for 
uniform  contraction  and  expansion. 
W rite  for  prices  and  Free  catalog 
showing  Fences  and  Gates. 

THE 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Dept.  H. 


A  <1 


15  Cents  a  Rod. 

ForaS2-inch  HogFenco;  16e  for 
26-inch;  19e  for  31-lnch;  22  I-2e 
for  84-inch;  27e  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  87c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230,  MUNCIE,  INO. 


BROWN  FENCE 


to  be  of  highest  value  must  be 
Perfect  in  Construction, 

Of  Durable  Material, 

Ample  inStrength&Convenience 
Harder  Silos  alone  meet  all 
these  requirements.  Invented 
1899;  adopted  by  U.S.  Govt.;  most 
largely  used  everywhere.  Also 
Silo  Filling  Machinery  and 
Manure  Spreaders. 

Send  for  catalogues.  — 

.  HARDER  MFG.  CO..  BOX  1 1 .  COBLESKILL.  N.  Y. 


SILO 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICE 
TO  EARLY  BUYERS 


HOOPS 


3  Hoops,  %  in.,  for  12  ft.  Silo  (  tf  1  1  An 
7  Hoops,  %  in.,  for  12  ft.  Silo  1  .-♦/ 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  BREAK. 

Address  £LM£lt  11.  LACEY,  Union,  New  York 


High  Carbon,  Hard,  Coiled  Spring  Steel  No.  9  Wire 
Doable  Galvanized,  Weather,  Wear  and  Shock  proof. 

Stoat,  durable,  adjustable  to  all  weather  changes 
and  uneven  ground.  150  Styles  at 

15  to  35c  per  rod.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT 
We  send  free  sample  and  catalog. 

The  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

wmsSS/L 

The  Cyclone  Catalog 
of  Fences  and  Gates 

is  full  of  good  things 
on  the  protection  of 
lawns,  trees,  flowers 
and  shrubs.  Let  us 
mail  you  one. 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

1236  E.  65th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strongth 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  |  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  8PRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 

WARD  FENCE 

Old  fashioned  galvanized.  Klas- 
tic  spring  steel.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufacturers 
prices.  Write  for  particulars. 
Ward  Fence  Co.,  Bor  542  Decatur,  In4 

NCE  13c  Up  Per  Rd. 

Get  our  1909  prices  on  any  style  fence.  We 
sell  direct, you  get  all  dealers’ and  jobbers’ 
profit  when  you  buy  direct  from  our 
factory.  Write  at  once.  Anchor  Fence 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  O,  Cleveland,  Q. 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built*  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tho 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Llnesvllle,  Fa. 
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V  You  can’t  afford  to  over- 

V  M look  the  LOUDEN  Hay  Car¬ 
rier:— that  is  if  you  want  a  ear¬ 
ner  that  will  never  break  down; 

that  you  do  not  lend  away  for  repairs 
every  now  and  then.  Years  of  hard 
usage  by  thousands  of  farmers  have 
proven  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  not  buy  any 
hay  tools,  forks,  slings, 

tracks  without  the  ZrB&'tJC  __ 

name  LOUDEN  on  ~ 

them.  Never  W/f/mm/i,  M  Alf 
n>*any  bind- 

Carriers 

lililBP 


ing  on  the  track;  the  sim¬ 
plest  lock  that  works  per¬ 
fectly  every  time;  patented 
—  swivel  takes  kinks  out  of  rope.  'V 
Why  not  buy  a  LOUDEN  carrier  that  i 
will  be  good  for  life.  We  are  hay  tool  spec¬ 
ialists — Free  catalogue  of  LOUDEN  Lit¬ 
ter  Carriers,  Flexible  Barn  Door^ 
Hangers  and  other  labor  sav¬ 
ing  hardware  specialties^,  A 
will  show  you  why. 

Free  Booklet, 

M  Fitting  up 
Barns.’' 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.*  601  Broadway*  Fairfield*  Iowa. 


WAIST 

HIGH 


29 


75  FOR  THIS  NEW  AAT5 

LOW  DOWN 

AMERICAN 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON’T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  Is  high; 
we  guarantee  it.  It  is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
sKims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
Separator.  Don’t  accept  our  word  for  It.  Judge  for  yourself.  Our  offer 
enables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  mall,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  is  handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated.  showing  the  machine  in  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONO 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  Is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  Is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents’,  de  1 


on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  Immediately.  Western  orders 


filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand- 

Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 


some  free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  1 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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Perfect 


Roofing 


The  Best  Roofing  in  the  World 
For  Farm  Buildings. 


For  steep,  flat  or  circular  roofs. 

DURABLE,  WATERPROOF,  FIRE  RESISTING,  ECONOMCAL. 

B^Write  for  BOOKLET  and  SAMPLES. 
Established  1855. 

MAURICE  O’MEARA  CO., 

443  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


$50  TO  $500  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  bouse  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
$50  to  $300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

GALLOWAY 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

B-H.-P.  only  $119. 


Direct 
From 
My  Fae¬ 
ry  on  30 
Days'  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac- 
on  or  xnoaey 
back.  Write  forspcc- 
fal  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  lor 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wra.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

666  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
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FeiiceK 


There  are  others 
but  the  Anthony 
Fence  is  the  only 
one  that  has  An¬ 
thony  quality  and  tied  with  the  Anthony  knot.  We 
have  a  small  hand  sample  of  fence  that  we  want  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  every  buyer.  It  shows  Anthony 
knot  as  It  is  in  fence-com¬ 
pact,  smooth,  strong.  No  kink 
in  line  wires  inside  knot. 
Made  in  Authony  machines 
from  tough  wire.  Equal  length 
of  line  wires  guaranteed. 

Write  for  hand  sample  and 
booklet,  both  mailed  FREE. 

THE  ANTHONY  FENCE  CO., 

Sec  m  im  U  Tecuinae^Mich.  J, 


ANOTHER  SUGGESTION  right  here:  You  can 
A  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  STOCK  FOODS  ancl 
know  they  are  pure,  clean  and  wholesome  (not 
mill  sweeping-s,  ground  chaff,  husks  or  distillery 
mixtures),  having  the  medicinal  properties  the 
proper  strength  for  your  particular  case.  With 
this  feed  you  can  force  the  fattening  of  stock  for 
the  market  without  danger  of  getting  the  blood 
feverish  or  the  legs  stocked  up.  Excellent  for 
brood  mares,  growing  young  stock  or  for  keeping 
work  horses  in  condition. 

FORMULAS  FOR  A  FEW  COMBINATIONS: 

No.  1.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  3G  lbs.  Com  Meal,  36 
lbs.  Gluten  Feed,  6  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  2.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Shorts,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal, 
48  lbs.  Ground  Oats,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  3.  24  lbs.  Com  Meal,  40  lbs.  Dried  Brewers* 
Grains,  16  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal, 
1  pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  4.  48  lbs.  Com  Meal,  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran. 
6  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal,  12  -bs.  Linseed  Meal,  1 
pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

Mix  thoroughly  together  and  feed  as  a  regular 
grain  ration  and  in  Quantity  to  suit  the  individual 
rase.  Price,  25c.  package;  35c.  by  mail. 

I  will  furnish  my  Kidney  and  Nerve  Pow¬ 
ders  in  hulk  lots.  10  lbs.,  $3.50;  25  lbs.,  $7.50;  50 
lbs.,  $14;  100  lbs..  $26.  Freight  prepaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 

88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Bell  The 
Cows 


To  prevent  loss,  to  make  herd  gentle 
f  and  add  to  its  attractive  appearance. 

We  make  8  sizes  of  cow  bells. 

Design  is  patented.  Nothing  but 
I  best  Swiss  bell  metal  used  in  our 

Musical  Swiss 
Bells 

Prices  have  been  reduced.  We  sell  through 
the  trade  but  have  a  special  introductoi ; 
offer  for  users.  Single  bells  or  sets  tuned 
to  harmony,  with  or  without  straps. 
The  straps  we  furnish  are  of  extra 
quality.  Write  today  for  prices  and 
circulars  describing  cow,  sheep 
and  turkey  bells.  Address 

Bevin  Bros.  Mfg.  Co*, 
East  Hampton,  Conn. 


'Oite| 


PLAN  FOR  A  HENHOUSE. 

Will  some  of  your  hen  men,  who  keep 
200  or  more  hens  in  one  flock,  tell  us  what 
will  be  wrong  with  our  new  chicken  house 
when  we  build  it?  A  rough  plan  of  house 
is  shown  herewith.  We*  have  an  old  dwell¬ 
ing  house,  built  25  years  ago,  that  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  most  of  the  material  from. 
The  house  has  been  kept  well  painted ;  it 
lias  %-inch  drop  siding,  windows  four 
glass,  10x30  inches.  I  expect  to  put  in 
frame  just  as  they  are  in  house.  I  am 
going  to  plaster  the  side  walls,  have  a 
comb  roof,  shingles,  joist  and  a  rough  floor, 
so  I  will  have  a  place  to  store  a  load  or 
two  of  straw  for  bedding ;  also  it  will  act 
as  a  ventilator.  Floor  will  be  cement, 
raised  one  foot  above  the  surrounding 
ground.  Building  will  he  spouted,  ground 
is  well  tiled  in  chicken  lots ;  hens  have  free 
range,  when  weather  and  ground  is  fit  for 
them  to  be  out.  Please  tell  us  what  is 
wrong  with  the  plan?  Do  we  need  some 
muslin  in  window?  If  so,  will  it  do  to  put 
muslin  at  top  of  some  of  the  windows,  then 
lower  the  top  sash  ?  We  have  severe  weather 
here,  Northwestern  Ohio,  in  the  Winter. 
We  have  been  keeping  or  wintering  about 
125  hens  in  three  small  buildings ;  don’t  get 
very  much  pleasure  in  caring  for  them.  If 
we  pen  them  in  they  soon  soil  the  bedding ; 
if  they  run  out  in  the  wet  it  is  the  same. 
We  live  on  a  farm  and  have  bogs,  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses ;  it  makes  lots  of  chores 
in  the  Winter.  What  we  are  after  in  this 
new  coop  is,  the  best  care  with  the  least 
I  labor.  Shall  we  need  a  dropping  board 
under  the  roost  poles,  or  will  it  be  all 


PLAN  OF  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


right  if  we  keep  straw  under  the  roosts? 
We  will  clean  out  every  two  or  three 
weeks.  f.  m.  h. 

Rawson,  Ohio. 

In  criticising  this  plan  I  would  make 
some  radical  changes.  First,  there  is 
not  enough  opening  on  the  south.  The 
six  windows  provide  for  only  about  50 
square  feet,  and  we  like  to  have  one- 
half  of  the  south  of  the  building  win¬ 
dows;  then  one-half  of  these  windows 
should  be  muslin.  We  are  keeping  our 
hens  in  the  open  air  much  more  than, 
we  used  to  think  we  could,  and  these 
curtains  should  be  open  all  the  time, 
except  stormy  and  very  severe  weather. 
There  should  be  no  opening  to  the 
north.  That 'side  should  be  lined  with 
paper  and  made  as  tight  as  possible. 
This  house  could  be  divided  into  three 
pens,  and  not  be  much  more  trouble  to 

care  for  than  it  is  in  one  pen.  The 

roosts  should  be  in  the  rear  of  each  pen, 
with  dropping  boards  underneath.  The 
dividing  partitions  could  be  made  of 
unbleached  muslin,  except  first  two  feet 
from  the  floor,  which  we  make  of 

half-inch  boards.  Instead  of  the  feed 
room  being  built  into  the  house  I  would 
use  large  hoppers  for  the  dry  mash 

and  feed  the  grain  in  the  litter  twice 
a  day.  With  a  house  of  this  size  a 
feed  room  is  not  needed.  This  house 
should  be  very  easily  cared  for,  and  bq 
a  profitable  investment  every  way. 

FLOYD  Q. WHITE. 


MORE  PROTEIN  NEEDED. 

Will  you  pick  the  following  ration  to 
pieces  for  me?  It  is  fed  to  900-pound 
grade  Jerseys,  and  they  do  not  do  well  at 
all  :  Daily  feed.  Alfalfa,  five  pounds ; 
ground  oats,  two  pounds;  corn  and  cob 
meal,  two  pounds ;  ground  barley,  two 
pounds ;  brewers’  grains,  two  pounds ; 
marsh  hay,  all  they  will  eat.  e.  r.  a. 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

Assuming  that  your  cows  are  eating 
15  pounds  of  marsh  hay  per  day  each, 
the  ration  you  are  feeding  has  a  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  of  1 :6.6,  which  is  all 
right  for  dry  cattle  or  steers,  but  it 
will  not  produce  much  milk,  as  it  does 
not  contain  enough  protein.  The  cheap¬ 
est  way  to  increase  the  protein  in  this 
ration  is  to  use  more  Alfalfa,  which, 
being  a  home-grown  product,  saves 
buying  grain.  Barley  is  not  a  very 
good  feed  for  milk,  so  if  you  cannot 
increase  the  Alfalfa  I  would  cut  out 
the  ground  barley  entirely  and  substi¬ 
tute  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  in 
its  place.  Your  cows  will  gain  rap¬ 
idly  if  you  will  make  this  change.  Do 
not,  however,  change  this  ration  all  at 
once,  as  it  is  liable  to  cause  trouble. 
Make  the  change  gradually — from  10 
days  to  two  weeks  being  required  to 
get  your  cows  on  to  full  feed.  It  pays 
to  be  careful,  feeding  only  as  much  as 
will  be  eaten  with  a  relish  and  prop¬ 
erly  digested.  c.  s.  greene. 


The  Most  "Perfect 
Cream  Separator 

That  Money  Can  Buy. 

The  United  States  1909  Models 

Nos.  14  and  15,  like  all  other  sizes,  are  absolutely  unequaled. 

They  are  the  standard  Separators  of  the  world. 

They  are  entitled  to  this  claim  of  being  Standard  because  they  won 
out  in  the  greatest  contest  of  Cream  Separators  ever  held  at  any 
National  or  International  Exposition  in  50  consecutive  runs,  lasting 
through  one  month, on  the  milk  of  10  different  breeds  of  cows.  The 

De  LaVal  Vise  Separatorsa.ndth.eSharples  Tubular  Separators 

were  entered  in  this  contest  and  were  beaten. 

The  United  States  Separators  are  used  by  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  leading  breeders  in  all  the  10  leading  dairy  breeds  of  cows. 

The  United  States  Separators  are  used  by  progressive  dairymen 
and  creamerymen  everywhere. 


The  United  States  Separators  have  handsome 
frames,  cast  in  one  solid  piece.  They  have  waist 
low  supply  cans.  The  gears  are  all  enclosed, 
dust  proof  and  self  oiling.  The  bowls  are  most 
simple  in  construction  and  easily  washed  thor¬ 
oughly  in  all  parts  in  from  two  to  five  minutes. 
No  long  goose  neck  pipe  in  the  United  States 
,  to  get  foul  and  difficult  to  clean. 

Dairy  women  as  well  as  experts  consider  that 
the  United  States  is  nowthe  easiest  cleaned,  turns 
easiest,  skims  cleanest  and  wears  longest. 

The  United  States  was  the  originator  of  the 
enclosed,  dust  proof,  self  oiling  gears.  All  others 
using  this  feature  are  imitators. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  circular.  No.  159. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 


BICKMORES 

J#®'/  - 


The  standard  reliable 
remouy  for  Galls,  Scratch¬ 
es,  Cracks,  Wire  Cuts  and 
all  similar  sores  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Money  re- 
(funded  if  it  fails.  Valuable  Horse  Book  and  earn- 
(pie  free  if  you  send  6c  for  postage  and  packing. 
Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 

Box  912>  Old  Town,  Maine. 


SILOS 

_  The  “PHILADELPHIA” 

The  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  longest  test  and  most  in  ase.  Con- 
tinnons  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The  only 
Opening  Roof  made.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalogue. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Ask  for  prices  and  new  catalog. 

E.  F.  SC  II  LI  CUTER  CO.,  lO  S.  18th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Are  You  Building  ? 

If  so,  don’t  take  chances  on  your  roof  by  buying  "ex¬ 
travagant  claims,”  but  get  a  good  old-fashioned  roofing 
of  quality,  made  by  a  firm  established  in  1817. 

Paroid  Roofing  Facts. — It  has  ^tood  the  te^l  of 
years  on  U.  S.  Gov’t  buildings,  mills,  farm  and 
poultry  buildings.  Easiest  to  lay—mo^t  attractive. 

AiR  0  I  D 

ROOFING 

is  not  a  low  priced  roofing,  but  the  slight  difference 
in  co^t  over  cheap  roofings  is  made  up  by  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  quality. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  :  Buy  one  roil  of  PAROID,  apply 
It  to  your  roof.  If  you  are  not  aatisfied  that  you  have  the  best, 
we  will  send  you  a  check  for  the  amount  you  paid  for  the  roofing 
and  the  co^t  of  applying  it. 

Write  for  more  facts  and  sample  of  PAROID.  also  free  booklet 
Of  plans  entitled  “Practical  Farm  Buildings”  if  about  to  build. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Established  1817, 

93  MILL  STREET,  EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 
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Up -to -Dai e  Cow  Barns 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  fit  up  your  barn  '' 
the  modern  way.  You  want  it  convenient 
and  comfortable  for  Cows  and  it  must  be  sanitary. 

Don’t  make  a  move  toward  building  or  refitting  until  you 
have  written  for  our  fine  new  book  on  the 

JAMES  SANITARY  STALLS 

It  opens  up  for  you  the  modern  idea  of  dairying.  It’s  a  book  for  every  dairy¬ 
man  to  read,  because  in  addition  to  describing  the  famous  James  Sanitary  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  it  shows  many  fine  barn  pictures,  interior  and  exterior,  gives  barn 
plans,  plans  for  calf  pens,  shows  best  scheme 

for  feeding,  watering  and  stable  cleaning,  how  *-■  — 


for  feed 

to  ventilate,  how  to  plan  for  Silo,  litter  and 
feed  carrier,  etc.  It’s  a 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Book 

printed  In  colors  and  It’s  just  off  the 
press.  You  will  find  it  the  most  pra 
thing  on  dairy  farm  arrangement  evergot- 
ten  out.  It’s  keynote  is  Sanitary  Quarters, 
Cow  Comfort,  Your  Convenience  and 
Your  Profit.  There’s  a  free  copy 
for  you  A  postal  brings  it.  Send 
your  name  today  to 


The 
James 
Way  Is 
The  Best  Way 


Kent  Mfg.  Co. 

1 30  Kane  Street 
Fort 

Atkinson 

Wisconsin 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Last  week  in  correspondence  with  a 
New  York  City  business  man  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  why  a  certain  business 
proposition  failed  to  interest  farmers. 
A  very  good  article  that  might  have 
found  favor  on  a  straight  business 
proposition  was  advertised  as  if  it  were 
a  fake,  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  fake  methods  appealed  to  the 
farmer.  The  business  man,  who  was 
reared  a  farmer’s  boy,  made  this  reply : 

You  are  exactly  right.  Most  people  seem 
to  think  the  farmer  a  fool,  and  go  at  him 
with  the  idea  that  they  must,  pursue  gold- 
brick  methods  if  they  intend  to  sell  him 
anything.  I  firmly  believe  that  less  gold 
bricks  are  sold  to  farmers  than  to  almost 
any  other  class  of  business  or  professional 
men  in  existence,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet 
the  man  who  has  anything  whatever  in  his 
safe  who  hasn't  at  least  one  gold  brick. 
New  York.  G.  b. 

That  simply  confirms  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  repeated  in  this  column.  It 
is  my  observation  from  both  city  and 
country  experience  that  the  city  person 
is  faked  three  times  to  the  once  for  the 
farmer.  I  have  seen  city  adults  swal¬ 
low  fakes  at  sight  that  a  10-year-old 
farm  boy  would  call  a  joke.  Farmers 
get  caught  occasionally— too  often ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  gold  bricks  are  sold  in 
the  city  to  city  people. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Frost  Baker 
Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  formerly  Water- 
town.  N.  Y. ?  I  ordered  three  bread  tins 
from  them  at  State  Fair  last  Fall.  They 
have  never  been  sent,  and  I  can  get  no  re¬ 
ply  from  them.  m.  e.  h. 

New  York. 

We  can  get  no  reply  from  them  and 
the  amount  is  not  large  enough  to 
place  for  collection.  It  will  probably 
save  trouble  to  leave  them  alone. 

Having  read  what  you  have  published 
about  the  Everbearing  strawberry  I  would 
say  the  first  I  ever ‘knew  of  it  was  in  1802, 
when  a  Mr.  Horner,  near  Medaryville,  Ind., 
gave  us  some  plants  from  his  bed  in  the 
garden.  lie  said  they  were  a  French  va¬ 
riety.  The  berry  is  pointed  and  small.  I 
saw  them  growing  wild  in  Michigan  more 
than  30  years  ago.  It  was  said  they  bear 
fruit  until  October,  but  they  are  so  small 
it  does  not  pay  to  cultivate  them.  o.  t>. 
Ohio. 

Yet  this  is  the  plant  some  seed  men 
are  advertising  as  a  high-priced  nov¬ 
elty  in  some  of  the  farm  papers  which 
guarantee  the  character  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  The  seedsman  and 
the  publisher  must  confess  either  to  ig¬ 
norance  or  as  accomplices  in  a  fake 
scheme  to  bleed  the  uninformed 
grower.  The  ignorance  plea  will  do 
for  some  of  the  magazines,  but  the 
farm  papers  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves. 

Would  you  consider  it  a  good  investment 
to  buy  $50  worth  of  stock  in  either  “The 
Woman’s  World”  (George  II.  Currier,  pub¬ 
lisher),  Chicago,  or  Pearson's  Magazine, 
New  York  City?  c.  l.  w. 

New  York. 

No;  we  would  not  consider  either  of 
these  a  good  investment.  When  publi¬ 
cations  are  on  a  good,  sound,  stable 
and  paying  basis  their  stocks  are  not 
hawked  around  the  country  for  sale. 

Nine  years  ago  G.  A.  Toadvine,  White 
Haven,  Md.,  ordered  seeds  from  me  to  the 
value  of  $9.75.  I  shipped  the  seeds,  but 
found  later  that  not  a  cent  could  be  col¬ 
lected  from  him.  Now  after  nine  years  he 
has  the  face  to  send  me  a  similar  order, 
showing  he  is  still  up  to  the  same  tricks. 
Delaware.  E.  G.  Packard. 

If  Mr.  Packard  would  refer  to  page 
533,  The  R.  N.-Y.,  July  6,  1907,  he 
would  find  that  Mr  .Toadvine’s  methods 
of  getting  credit  are  on  record.  It 
is  really  too  bad  that  more  subscrib¬ 
ers  do  not  keep  an  index  of  these 
records.  It  would  save  many  a  dollar. 
It  would  also  save  much  correspon¬ 
dence.  Every  day  we  are  asked  about 
the  standing  of  some  concern  whose 
methods  have  already  been  condemned. 
Many  other  readers  make  an  index  list 
from  week  to  week,  and  these  are 
making  a  most  valuable  reference. 

Can  you  tell  me,  without  putting  your¬ 
selves  to  too  much  trouble,  whether  Charles 
R.  Fish  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  seedsmen, 

Is  a  reliable  firm  to  have  dealings  with? 

I  look  forward  to  your  paper  each  week. 
It  is  worth  the  money  if  anything  ever  was. 
Massachusetts.  n.  h.  m. 

W.  E.  Cook,  of  Massachusetts,  placed 
an  order  with  this  firm  for  nursery 
stock  in  1905.  The  agent  guaranteed 
the  stock  in  writing  on  the  face  of  the 
order.  The  trees  died,  but  Fish  &  Co. 
refused  to  make  good.  They  insisted 
that  the  agent  had  no  authority  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  stock.  We  think  Mr.  Cook 
could  have  recovered  in  a  court  suit; 
but  it  would  cost  him  more  than  it 
would  come  to,  and  he  wisely  dropped 
the  case  Following  _  our  report  of  the 
case,  a  New  Hampshire  farmer  reported 
that  he  bought  nursery  stock  with  a 
guarantee  from  Charles  R.  Fish,  him¬ 
self,  but  he  refused  to  make  good  for 
the  lost  stock.  After  the  case  was 
placed  in  a  lawyer’s  hands,  they  sent 
about  one-fourth  of  the  lost  trees,  but 


the  new  supply  was  reported  to  be 
small  culls,  and  the  farmer  said  he 
would  have  been  better  off  if  he  had  never 
planted  them.  There  were  at  the  time, 
also,  some  other  complaints  from  other 
growers.  The  firm  has  a  satisfactory 
financial  rating,  but  few  farmers  are  in 
a  position  to  enforce  agreements  in 
the  courts  with  a  firm  doing  business 
outside  of  their  own  county — and  few 
care  to  undertake  it  even  when  favor¬ 
ably  located. 

On  page  250  I  notice  a  letter  from  G.  S. 
Cole  regarding  a  shipment  of  cheese  made 
to  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Farms  Company. 
139-41  South  Water  street,  Chicago.  If  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken  you  will  hear 
from  more  regarding  the  same  company.  It 
seems  to  be  their  misfortune  always  to  get 
shipments  of  cheese  in  poor  condition,  and 
such  cheese  they  invariably  dispose  of  to 
some  county  or  State  institution  which  does 
not  pay  oftener  than  quarterly,  but  in 
some  instances  where  the  shipper  needs  the 
money  they  will  send  a  check  less  five  or 
more  per  cent  discount.  We  have  from 
this  place  a  claim  pending  with  said  com¬ 
pany  and  if  Mr.  Cole  lias  commenced  suit 
I  wish  him  all  success,  and  if  need  be  he 
can  furnish  proof  that  said  company  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  to  put  it  mildly.  p.  a. 

Michigan. 

Sooner  or  later  some  general  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made  for  the  protection 
of  country  shippers  to  the  large  city 
markets.  This  might  be  accomplished 
through  an  organized  effort  of  farmers 
themselves ;  but  it  could  be  best  done 
by  the  States  or  the  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  in  the  case  of  inter¬ 
state  shipments.  The  writer  of  the 
above  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Michigan  Grange.  He  has  an  opportu¬ 
nity  here  to  initiate  a  movement,  the 
benefit  of  which  to  farmers  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  The  “uplift”  commis¬ 
sion  has  suggested  an  investigation  of 
this  subject,  the  necessity  of  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  Commissioner’s 
attention  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
we  hope  to  see  the  Grange  and  other 
farm  organizations  take  a  hand  in  the 
work.  In  the  meantime  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  ship  with  care,  and  avoid 
those  houses  which  do  not  treat  ship¬ 
pers  fairly. 

Will  you  please  state  what  you  know 
about  Kalos  Mfg.  Co..  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  8  and  9  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
They  advertise  for  people  to  do  artistic 
work  at  home.  w.  s.  u. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  said  so  much  about  “work- 
at-homes”  fakes,  and  said  it  so  often, 
that  we  begin  to  feel  we  have  exhausted 
the  subject,  but  it  seems  that  the  al¬ 
lurements  in  one  form  or  another  ap¬ 
peal  to  people.  Of  course,  no  concern 
wants  you  to  do  any  artistic  work  at 
your  home  that  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for,  or  that  they  ever  would  vay 
for.  They  want  you  to  buy  something 
that  they  could  not  sell  you  except 
for  the  promise  of  work  at  home.  No 
matter  what  the  allurements,  you  must 
first  send  a  remittance.  If  you  want 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  any  of  these 
concerns  offer  to  deposit  the  money 
with  a  bank  or  your  postmaster  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith  that  you  will 
do  your  part,  the  money  to  be  returned 
to  yon  when  the  work  is  done  and 
delivered,  and  the  concern  to  take  its 
pay  out  of  the  amount  due  you  for 
work.  Of  course,  they  will  never  do 
it,  because  what  they  are  after  is  the 
cash,  but  they  would  do  it  if  the  work 
were  their  object,  as  they  invariably  try 
to  make  you  believe. 

Some  time  ago  a  man  visited  me  and 
wanted  me  to  buy  stock  in  the  Hudson 
River  Grocery  and  Produce  Company.  In¬ 
closed  find  letter  just  received.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  told  a  little  too  large  a 
story,  and  made  me  suspicious.  If  it  is 
O.  K„  it  should  be  a  saving  to  producers. 
If  a  swindle,  it  should  be  exposed. 

New  York.  g.  d.  b. 

The  letter  simply  says  they  are  now 
ready  to  receive  produce  and  that 
farmers  should  subscribe  for  stock  and 
send  a  check,  as  well  as  produce.  We 
find  nothing  that  would  justify  farmers 
in  putting  their  money  into  this  stock. 
The  store  to  which  farmers  are  di¬ 
rected  to  ship  goods  on  February  26 
was  vacant  at  the  time  and  we  found  it 
closed  on  a  recent  visit.  It  is  located 
well  up  town.  The  concern  has,  as  yet 
at  least,  no  established  financial  rating, 
and  until  this  is  furnished  they  have 
no  basis  for  asking  credit  shipments. 
Later  we  have  seen  correspondence 
from  them  in  which  they  say  the  com¬ 
pany  is  a  co-operative  concern,  and 
you  would  have  to  become  a  stock¬ 
holder  before  they  could  handle  your 
goods.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  the  treasurer  is  under  bond  for 
the  funds  in  his  possession,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  him  from  paying  big 
salaries  and  expenses  to  promoters  and 
officers,  which  may  be  sanctioned  by 
the  directors.  In  short,  we  find  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  that  would  justify  a  farmer  in 
investing  in  it,  and  our  advice  to  the 
many  inquiries  now  being  received  is 
to  let  the  scheme  severely  alone. 

J.  J.  D. 


CAST  IRON  HOG  AND  POULTRY  TROUGHS 

from  factory  to  Stockman  and  Farmer:  no  profit  to 
divy  up;  capacity  about  2  gallons  per  foot,  in  lengths  of 
3,  4.  5,  0,  7.  and  8  feet,  any  length  at  33  cents  per  foot. 
Write  for  general  Stock  and  Hog  Trough  Circular. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  -  BeUeviUe,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  White  Leghorn 

Baby  Chicks,  $10 per  100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  WARE- 
HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  7. 

S.  C.  WHITE  lEGHORNS"wnJ0to®“prtl!el' 

CHAS.  J.  LISK.  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  700  mature  birds.  Bred  for 
vigor  ana  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  KICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

DUFF,  Wli.  leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  :S.C.  R.  I. 
D  Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  90c.  per  15,  $l.;>0  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Guaranteed  80  Per  Gent  Fertile. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs,  15  for  $2.00. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Box  D,  IONA,  N.  J. 

IA/HITE  LEGHORNS,  WyckofT  Strain;  Rhode 
"  Island  Reds;  choice  matings;  15  eggs,  $1;  50.  $3; 
100,  $5.  Also  Homer  Pigeons.  3  pair,  $3. 

B.  K.  LAWLIN,  WyckofT,  N.  J. 

Q  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS.  30for$1.00. 
Oi  $3.00  per  100.  Good  stock.  Address 

H.  A.  THATCHER,  Perulack.  Pa. 

U  C  —$5.00  per  100  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn. 

^  Large,  up  to  date  stock;  exclusive 
farm  range.  Extra  choice  matings,  $2.00  for  15. 

F.  R.  BUSHNELL.  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATES.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIS1MER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

The  Breed  that  Pays  is  the  Breed  that  Lays 

WINTER  EGGS 

Average  egg  yield  1st  Jan.,  40  per  cent.,  Feb.  26th, 
65  to  70  per  cent.  700  breeders  and  layers.  Eggs 
$1.00  per  15,  $3X0  per  50,  $5.00  per  HO. 

GEO.  FROST, 

Pineliurst  Poultry  Farm,  Levanna,  N.Y. 

THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  the  right  kind) 

Our  big.  vigorous.  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care.  Our  Eggs 
hatch  strong  chicks  that  live  and  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

.90  Per  Cent.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 

Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.W.  Leghorns. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  r.MirSb'fvS 
and  PEKIN  DUCKS.  WhRerRSocklaWhdtteaWy<1 

andottes;  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $6.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Pekins.  $1.50  for  10,  $8.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

OINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  ltEDS- 

0  Blue  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  10  and  15  cents  each, 
Dr.  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pennsylvania. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  $5.00  T>er  100;  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  per  13;  $10  per  100.  Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR' HATCHING 

Mating  List  will  he  Sent  on  Request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  S.  AND  R.  C.  R.  1.  REDS. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
chicks  15^  each.  Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON, 

Box  178,  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 

CGGS— Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  15  for  $1. 
L  Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City, Pa. 

FARM  RAISED  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs  for  hatching  $1.00  per  15. 

D.  W.  SOUTHARD.  -:-  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS  WHICH  HATCH, 

from  125  pullets  of  Gowell’s  200-Egg  Strain  and  65 
of  Sherman’s  Large  Strain.  $1.50  for  15,  $3  for  45, 
$5  for  100.  shipped  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  A.  SHERMAN,  -:-  Vienna,  Va. 

ID II ITE  PLYMOUTHS-exelusively  trap-nested, 
W»  bred  to  lay.  Eggs  from  best  pens$2  for  15;  incu¬ 
bator  eggs  $0 per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y; 

\kl  D  D  HP  FQ— Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Hill  nulmo  1  "ullets.  $2.00  to  $3.00;  Eggs  $1.00  per 
13  and  $3.00  per  15.  Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Eggs 
$1.00  per  13.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

T>  A R K ED  PLYMOUTH  HOCKS— Silver  Cup  and  Blue  Ribbon 
-D  Winners;  utility  combined,  White  Brazilian  Duck  Eggs 
from  selected  matings,  $2  setting:  $10  per  100:  80#  hatch; 
guaranteed.  Also  grand  breeding  males.  LLOYD  M,  HAL- 
LENBECK,  Poultry  Judge  Expert,  Catskill  Station,  N.  Y. 

DKIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— Barred  Rocks,  White 

1  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  both  combs;  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  single  combs;  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas;  eggs,  $1.00,  15,  $5.00,  100.  Address 

F.  M. PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

AKA-SHEL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 

Bright,  sharp,  shining.  Increase  digestion. 
Makes  bone  and  egg-shell.  Ask  dealer  or 
send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars. 
Order  today.  Booklet  **  Hen  Dyspepsia  ” 
and  sample  of  Maka-siiei,  FREE  on  request. 

EDGE  HIDE  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


■55  Buys 
the  Best 

140-Egg 

I  rv c vj  b ;v  t o r  ever  Na.de 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank:  nursery, self-regu- 
latlng.  Best  140-chlck  hot-water 
I  Brooder,  $4.50.  Ordered  together  $11.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  No  machines  at  any  price  are  better. 
Write  for  book  today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 
JJelJe^itjMnctibjto^COj^^Vx^t^^^acIne^WiBj 


|  We  ship 
quick 
from  St. 
Paul.Buf- 
"  falo,  Kansas 
|  City  or  Racine 


(25  Egg  Incubator 
and  Brooder 


[If  ordered  together  we 
J  send  both  for  $10 
jand  pay  freight.  Well 
made,  hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  80,  Racine,  Wis. 


’09  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  "How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs." 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


CHARCOAL  FOR  POULTRY^;!nsf^nrwcto 

get  better  result  from  your  poultry,  by  feeding  Indian 
Brand  Charcoal.  Very  valuable.’  Write  to-day. 
THOMAS  BROS.  CO.,  826  Allen  Street,  rilll.ADKbl’IUA 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufactu  rers  of  Char¬ 
coal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Estn  Wished  1844. 

E.MacKELLAR’s  Sons  Co.,Peekskill,N.  Y- 


Fine  St  ruin  White  Wyandottes — Eggs  for  hatching 
75c.  per  15,  $4.00  per  100.  Free  range.  FRANK  M. 
BRIWA,  441  Warren  St.,  Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WRIGHT’S  White  Wyandotte  Winners— 

Eggs  $4.00  per  100:  Baby  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordviile,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  for  hatching,  great 
laying  strain.  Pen  headed  by  a  Blue  Itibbon 
Cockerel.  $1.00  per  setting  of  13.  Address 

G.  H.  CARRIER,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Are  Bred  for  Large  Size, Heavy  Egg  Production  and  Vigor. 

Eggs  15,  $1.25;  50,  $2.50;  500,  $22.50.  Breeding  stock 
$5.00  per  trio,  $7.50  for  5  hens  and  cockerel.  A 
“Square  Deal”  to  all  guaranteed.  Address 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties. 
I  Good  stock,  Eggs  15  SI. 00;  40,  S2.00.  Catalogue. 

H.  K.  MOHR,  Route  3,  Quakertown,  Pa, 


Ponltrynirn— Send  10c.  fur  our  19i>9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  anil  illustratca  35  varieties.  You  can't 
a  (ford  to  be  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, I's* 


BREEDS  REST  PtH  I.TR Y— Eggs  or  stock. 
Write  your  wants.  I  will  save  you  money.  Big  cata- 
og  10c.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  A,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD  Pure  Buff  Rock  Eggs 

U  for  batching.  75c.  per  setting,  $4.00  per  hundred. 
Stock  farm  raised.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 
HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 


American  Pet  Stock  Company,  Collins,  O. 

All  varieties  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Dogs. 
Stock  always  for  sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching  a  Spec¬ 
ialty.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Cockerels  of  all  Varieties. 


RED  RARY  Chicks  15c  each,  $15  per  100.  Book 
■  iki*  IIHH  I  orders  now.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock,  eggs.  Cornish  Farms,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 


INDIAN  Runner  Duck  Eggs  from  200-Egg  Strain. 
White  Fantail  Pigeons.  C.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N  Y. 


Toulouse  and  Whito  Chinese  Goose  Kggs  30  cents  each.  It.  I. 

Red,  White,  Wyandotte,  Huff  and  ltlack  Orpington,  Silver 
Gray  Dorking,  $1.50  for  15.  ZELI.A  WILSON,  Cliandlersvllle,  O. 


WII.I)  and  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  For 
Sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  tired  chickens 
and  eggs.  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Sat¬ 
isfaction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  It.  1,  bclleillle,  Pn. 


Giant  strain  bronze  turkey  eggs 

-$3.00  per  10.  R.  C.  R.I.  Red  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS— B.  Red;  Narragansett;  yd.l,  $4 
peril;  yd.  2,  $3  peril;  M.  B.&W.  H.,yd.  1,  $3  peril; 
yd.  2.  $2 per  11.  S.  Durigg&  Son,  Armstrongs  Mills, O. 


Eggs  for  hatching-only  the  best. 

Silver  laced.  Partridge  and  White  VVyandottes, 
Barred  Rocks,  Black  Orpingtons:  prices  $1.00  for  15. 

BULLS  EYE  HENNERY,  Iroubridge,  Montgomery  CJo*$  Pa. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES. 

Living  Pictures.  Unexcelled  Utility  Strain. 

A.  F.  WKNNINGHOFF,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  So8 

per  100.  L.  MACBETH,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


RI.  REDS  and  W.  LEGHORNS.  Special 
l  circular.  Patterson  Bros.,  Pattersonville.N. Y. 


EGGS  $1.00  per  15,  $2,410  per  40.  Prom  Thoroughbred  — — - - — ■■ 

brahmas,  ltocka,  Wyandottes.  Reds,  Leghorns,  S.  Ham-  THE  LAYING  STRAIN  It l  If  WYANDOTTES — Eggs  $1.50  per 
burgs.  14  varieties.  Catalogue.  8.  K.  MOIIK,  (’oopersburg,  Pn.  I  setting,  $5  per  100.  Lawrence  Esselstyn,  ('lave rack,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Keep  Poultry  For  Profit 

KEEP  THE  BEST 

Buy  your  stock  of 

S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Box  2  B,  Yardley,  Pa. 

THEY  HAVE  BRED  UTILITY  BIRDS  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

Their  efforts  have  crowned  them  with 

SUCCESS 

Write  for  their  1909  Booklet.  It  is  sent  free. 


1909. 
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MARKETS 


I’ r! cos  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
April  2.  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 

wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  salt  s,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail’'  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  ol  butter,' 
eases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery ,  fancy,  lb.., 

.  .30 

® 

30!4 

.33fa?  .35 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .26 

® 

.29 

28®  .32 

Lower  Grades  _ _ 

.  .20 

@ 

.23 

24®  .27 

Storage . 

.  .23 

® 

.29 

Suite  Dairy,  best . 

.  .24 

® 

.26 

.26®  .28 

Common  to  G  ,od . . . 

.  .20 

@ 

.23 

.24®  .26 

Factory . 

.  .18 

<3 

.21 

.23(g*  .25 

Packing  Slock . 

.  .16 

@ 

.18 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.61  per 
40- quart  can,  netting  3J4  cents  to 
shippers  in  the26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 
charges . qt. 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  do/. . 

White,  good  to  choice. 

Mixed  Colors,  best  _ 

Common  to  Good ... 

Western . is 


Apples, 

Spitz . 

Baldwin,  bbl . 4.06 

Greening .  .  3.50 

Spy . 4.00 

Ben  Davis .  2.25 

Russet .  2,a0 

Western,  bu.  box 
Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl .  9.00 

Jersey,  bbl .  9.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate _  2.00 

Strawberries, 

Florida,  qt . 

Oranges, 

Florida .  3  ou 

California,  fey.  box.  3.50 
California,  choice...  3.00 
Grape  Fruit. 

Florida,  fey.  box...  .  3.00 
Florida,  choice .  2.00 


Potatoes.  ,, , 

Bermuda,  bbl .  6.0(1 

8tate.  180  lbs . 2  25 

Maine,  165  lbs... 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

Sweet  Potatoes,bu  bkt..  1 . 
Asparagus,  fey.  green 
doz, . 

Com.  to  good.!!!!!”  L50 

Beets,  bbl .  75 

Carrots,  bbl . . 

Cabbage,  ton .  . 

New,  bbl.  crate .  1  so 

Celery,  doz . 

Lettuce,  Southern, bkt!  1.50 


.07®  .12 


.  .23 

®  .24 

.26®  .29 

.20 

fc  .22 

.23®  .25 

.  .19 

®  .20 

.21©  .23 

.  .16 

®  .18 

.17©  .20 

.  .18 

@  .19 

.20®  .21 

SH  FRUITS 

4.(0 

@  6  00 

4 .00 

@  5.50 

Pk. 

.50®  .75 

®  5.00 

®  5.50 

.  2.25 

®  4-50 

.  2  .50 

®  4.00 

.  2.00 

®  3.50 

doz. 

.50®  1.00 

9.00 

®  9.50 

qt. 

.10®  .15 

@  9.00 

.  2.00 

®  2.25 

.  .20 

@  .35 

.40®  .50 

3.00 

®  4.00 

doz. 

.50©  .75 

3.50 

®  3.75 

doz. 

.oUto  .To 

3.U0 

®  3.25 

doz. 

.40®  .50 

.  3.00 

®  4.00 

each 

15.®  .20 

.  2.00 

®  2.5fl 

each 

.08©  .10 

1ETABLES 

Wholesale 

Retail 

6.00 

®  7.00 

Qt. 

.15 

2.25 

®  2.75 

bu. 

1.25 

2.40 

®  2.85 

bu. 

1.25 

2.00 

®  2.25 

bu. 

1.00 

.  1.00 

@  2.00 

pk. 

.50®  .75 

©  5  50 

1.50 

©  3.00 

,  .75 

@  1 .00 

Vz  P-V 

.10 

©  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

.35.(4) 

©40.00 

head 

.10®  .12 

1.50 

®  2.25 

.15 

©  .50 

bcli. 

.10©  .20 

1.50 

©  2.50 

each 

.05®  .10 

Onions, 


Conn.  White  bbl.... 

ti.OO 

©  5.10 

qt. 

.20 

Conn.  Yellow . 

©  2.25 

qt. 

.10 

Conn. Red . 

1.50 

fe  2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1.25 

©  2  00 

Peas, 

Southern ,  bbl.  bkt. 

1.50 

®  4.00 

U  pk.  .75®  1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

@  1.00 

Ispk. 

.15 

Parsley,  100  bunches.. 

1.50 

@  2.00 

bch. 

.05 

Peppers  8’n..  carrier.. 

I. Of) 

©  2.00 

Rotuaine, 

Southern,  bkt . 

.75 

@1.25 

head 

.10 

Radishes,  bkt . 

1.60 

@  1.50 

bch. 

.05 

String  Beans. 

Southern.  %  bbl.  bkt. 

2.00 

®  3.00 

qt. 

.20 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.25 

®  1.75 

pk. 

.30 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

1.00 

®  1.50 

Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 

.75 

©  1.00 

each 

.05 

White,  bbl . 

.50 

®  1.00 

H  pk. 

.15 

Tomatoes, 

FIorida,'20  qt.  carrier. 

1.00 

@  2.50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best.  lb.  _ _ 

.22 

@  .13 

lb.  .24®  225 

Fair  to  Good . 

.17 

©  .20 

.20® 

.22 

Capons,  best . 

.26 

@  .28 

.30<a) 

.32 

Common  to  good . 

.19 

®  .24 

.  25® 

.28 

Chickens,  best . 

.23 

©  .24 

.25© 

.27 

Good  to  Choiee . 

.18 

@  .20 

23®  .25 

Common  Run . 

.12 

@  .16 

.16© 

.18 

Fowls . 

.12 

©  .15 

.15© 

.18 

Ducks . 

.11 

@  .15 

.15® 

.18 

Geese . 

.10 

@  .12 

.15© 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

©  4.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  5.30  @  (>.75 


Oxen . 

®  4.00 

Bulls . 

@  4.65 

Cows . . 

...  2.0(1 

®  4.50 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

Kill  lbs . 

..  8.00 

©10.00 

lb. 

.18®  .25 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. 

..  5.00 

@  9.00 

Culls . 

...  2.50 

®  4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

.  4.00 

®  5.50 

Lambs . 

fa)  8.50 

Hogs . 

©  7.25 

FEED 

Wheat,  Bran,  ton _ 

..27.00 

@29.00 

Middlings . 

@31.00 

* 

Red  Dog . 

31.50 

Linseed  Meal .  .. 

@34.00 

HAY 

AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  t 

io  $1.00 

per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 

. . 15.50 

@16.00 

No.  2 . 

..  14. IK) 

@15.00 

No.  3 . 

@13.00 

Clover  Mixed . 

ffl  15.00 

Clover . 

..11.00 

@12.00 

Wild  Hay . 

@  8.00 

Straw.  Rye . 

..19.00 

@21.00 

Oat  and  Wheat.... 

..  8.00 

@  9.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Best,  Creamery . 

.28®  .29 

Fair  to  Good 

.26®  .27 

Eggs,  Fancy -  - 

Good  to  Choice . 

.19®  .20 

Lower  Grades 

.16®  18 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl.. 

5.00®  8.00 

Common  to  Good  . . 

3.00®  4.50 

Oranges,  box . 

Strawberries,  quart. 

.2  .35 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag 

........ 

.  .  .  , 

. 

1.75®  2.00 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

a  bbl.... 

1.25®  1.50 

Onions,  bush . 

.75®  .90 

Lettuce,  box  . 

...... 

.  .  .  .  . 

.50®  .60 

Cabbage,  bbl  . . 

1.50®  2.25 

Squash,  bbl . 50®  .60 


JTTCT  OUT  Low-priced,  3-lb.  Mop;  turn 
*  V/  CJ  1  crank  to  wring  ;  clean  hands. 
Women  all  l>iiy  :  150 £  to  Agents  ;  catalog  free. 

U.  S.  MOT  CO.,  445  Main  Street,  Leipsio,  (>. 


HAN  FURNISH  CLOSK  SPRINGERS  in 

U  car  load  lots,  also  young  stock.  F.  B.  DUTTON, 
Manager,  Maplewood  Farm,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Anciirc  r  a  +4-1  <»  Hackney  and  Trot- 
nnglli  Vdlue,  ting  Bred  Mares  and 
Colts  for  sale  cheap. 

Mi'ER  &  SON,  Bridgevil  e,  Del. 

Ayshires  Bull  Calves 
For  Sale. 

Extra  fine  ones  from  deep  milking  dams.  Sired  by 
one  of  the  best  bulls  in  Canada. 

F.  B.  G  ARNSEY,  Clayton,  N.  Y, 

QUALITY 

COR  SALE  :  (  satisfaction  guaranteed  )  two  high 

I  bred  Jersey  Bulls,  one  ten,  one  sixteen  months 
old.  Both  out  of  Advanced  Registry  Cows,  having 
authenticated  yearly  fat  tests  made  under  supei  - 
vision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University.  For  description  and  prices  address 
THOMAS  ROSE,  Mgr.,  “Brightside,” Aurora, N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— Two  registered  Percheron  Stallions; 

1  dappled  grey8  yrs.  old,  weight  1.600  lbs.;  1  black 
grey  3  yrs.  old  May  20,  ’09;  will  make  a  ton.  Prices 
right.  RALPH  STEVENSON,  Ken  nard,  Pa. 

Cnr  Colo  Pure  Bred  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs. 
TUI  OdlB  Stamp.  MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER,  Rodman,  N.Y. 

QARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Eggs  for 

D  hatching,  $5  00  per  100.  Best  pens,  *2.00  per 
setting.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

U/HITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS-P"™  Fisbel  Strain.  Kgga  from 

II  tested  lityei  H  $i  per  15,  $5  per  100  (five  dollarH).  75  per  cent, 
fertility  guaranteed.  ISAAC  C.  CLAKK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

White  Rock,  R.  1.  Reds,  Black  Or¬ 
pington.  Farm  Range  Eggs  5  cents. 

W.  IRISH,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  R  D. 

UAH  ALSTYNE'S  S.  &  R.C.R.I.  REDS.— Eggs  for  hatching 

I  *6  and  $8  per  100  :  81.50  and  §2  per  setting.  Breeding 
ckls.  $2  to  $5.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Soil, Kinderhook. N.Y. 

1*1  ANTED,  Pheasants, a  11  varieties, Peafowl, Wild 
if  Ducks,  Geese,  Homers.  Squirrels,  Angora  cats. 
Bantams,  Quail.  All  kinds  of  eggs  for  hatching,  Bar.- 
tam  eggs.  A.  Mackenzie, Woodcliff.Ponghk'psie.N.Y. 

REMOVAL  SALE 

At  about  half  value.  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels, 
White  Leghorns.  White  Rock  and  R.  I.  Red 
Pullets,  until  April  30.  MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY 
YARDS,  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

DKONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  nine  for  *3.  L  0. 

D  QUIGLEY.  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Box  266, 

D I. EASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Cotn- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 

A  pples.  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  T. 

T?OR  SALE — Cheap — New  Dedcriek  Full  Circle 
x  Hay  Press.  JOHN  LYON,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PKODUC  K,  Apples,  Bear  lies,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry,  ilnsli rooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  lath  St„  New  York- 

FRFF  niRFmnRY  or  400  Leading  Produce 
rntc  uincuiuni  merchants  in  29  markets. 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS  OF  U.  S.,  Buffalo,  Nexv  York. 


WANTFn-B*  a  llantJy’  s°k®r'  willing  married 

IT  nil  ILL!  man,  a  position  to  care  for  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  place.  Employed  at  present 

“G.  I.  A.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Maine  Farms  and  Shora  Properties — Free,  illustrated  catalog 
accurate  descriptions.  MAINE  REALTY  CO.,  Hath.  Maine. 


Farm  For  Sale 

Aged  owner,  to  get  quick  sale  of  his  60-acro  home 
farm  at  the  low  price  of  $2,500,  will  throw  in  8  cows; 
600  cords  of  wood,  apple  orchard  good  for  1110  to  200 
ban-els  yearly:  9-room  house,  2  barns;  all  in  fine 
condition.  For  fnll  details  and  traveling  instruc¬ 
tions  to  this  Empire  State  monoy-maker,  seepage 
34.  "  Strout’s  April  Bulletin,”  just  out;  full  of 
fresh  bargains;  illustrated;  copy  free,  Dept.  1099. 
E.  A.  Strout  Co.,  University  Bldg.,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 
Cheap  land,  short  winters,  wonderfully  produc¬ 
tive  soil,  raise  two  crops  per  year.  One  farm  97 
acres,  $1200.  One  176  acres,  good  bntldings  1. 100 peach 
trees,  well  located,  only  $2,650.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  WM.  G.WECHTENHISE It, Harrington, Del. 


COW  AND  CHICKENS  1NCLUDI  D. 

46  acres;  35  miles  to  Philadelphia;  one  mile  to 
village;  wood  for  home  use;  50  barrels  apples  In 
season;  cherries,  grapes  and  berries;  2  story,  11 
room  house;  good  barn,  hay  stable  and  poultry 
house;  buildings  supplied  with  never  falling  spring 
water  and  a  pretty  little  stream  crosses  pasture;  to 
settle  matters  quickly  only  *2,500;  $1,500  will  be  left 
no  easy  terms.  See  details  page  15.  March  Bulletin 
of  Farm  Bargains.  Copy  free.  Dept.  1099.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


GOOD  FARM  FOR  SALE'S.sr;,,’: 

land.  12  room  house,  2  barns,  near  steam  and 
trolley  lines.  A.  Doolittle,  Milldale,  Conn. 


FflR  QA|  F-VaUey  Farm,  250  acres,  timber. 
rUll  OH  LL  apples,  pears,  plums  and  berries. 
Large  white  house,  three  basement  barns,  concrete 
floors,  milkhonse,  henhouse,  eorncrib,  sanhouse  and 
shop.  Good  buildings.  'Price,  $6,250:  $3,001)  cash; 
balance  time.  Hall’s  Farm  Agency.  Owego,  N.  Y. 


IT(J  ACRES— half  cleared— $5  000;  10-room  dwell- 
I  I  U  >ng  and  other  buildings  costing  price  of 
farm;  mild  climate,  good  roads,  easy  farming. 
Catalogue  free.  O.  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hill,  Md, 


70  >riles  from  New  York,  $1,700 
Nicely  located  on  State  Road,  near  neighbors, 
schools,  chnrch:  37*c  acres  productive  soil;  50  apple 
trees;  cosy  cottage  house,  piazza,  painted  good 
outbuildings,  fitio  shade;  owner  has  other  busi¬ 
ness,  hence  the  low  price,  $1,700.  See  page  31, 
Strout’s  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Farm  Bargains,  April 
issue  just  out,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  47 
West  34th  Streot,  cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


Bradley’s  Fertilizers 


(i 


The  World’s  Best  by  Every  Test 


99 


The  seed  determines  the  character  of  the  crop;  the 
fertilizer  its  size  and  quality. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years  by 
judicious  seed  selection  and  plant-breeding.  By  this  means 
many  disease-resistant  varieties  of  corn,  potatoes  and  other 
crops  have  been  created  and  the  farmers  profits  thereby 
increased. 

The  same  judgment  extended  to  the  selection  of  the 
fertilizer  will  pay  as  well. 

What  avails  it  to  plant  perfect  seed  and  employ  advanced 
cultivation  if  the  fertilizer  is  deficient? 

Discriminating  farmers  year  after  year  select  Bradley’s 
High  Grade  Fertilizers  to  mature  their  crops  and  their  judg¬ 
ment  in  this  respect  has  not  only  been  profitable  to  themselves 
but  has  built  up  a  business  in  fertilizers,  that,  like  the  ferti¬ 
lizers  themselves,  is 

ABSOLUTELY  UNEQUALLED 

Our  Local  Agents  will  be  glad  to  welcome  your  inquiries. 
If  we  have  no  Local  Agent  near  you,  we  hope  you  will  write 
us  direct. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Works 
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No  More 
Sore 

Shoulders 


Ventiplex,  the  new 
|  collar  pad,  positively 

•  prevents  galls  and  sore 
[  shoulders.  Made  of  a  new 
i  fabric  that  carries  all  sweat 
[  and  moisture  to  the  onter  surface  where  | 
'  it  evaporates,  thus  keeping  the  horses’  | 
!  necks  and  shoulders  always  dry 
[ — comfortable  and  free  from 

•  galls,  sores,  etc.  Ask  "your 
1  dealer  and  if  he  can’t  supply 
|  you,  write  us.  Booklet  free. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO., 

Dept.  26,  Burlington,  Wis. 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

will  raise  the  cream 
between  milkings  and 
give  you  sweet  skim 
milk  for  house  and 
stock.  Ice  not  necessa¬ 
ry, cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  t hf 
work.  No  skimming, 
no  crocks  and  pans  to 
handle.  TEN  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  Price 
93.25  and  up.  &0.000 
Of  these  machines  In  use  today.  Bend  for  Free  Catalog. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M  BLUFFTON,  0. 

FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

-Wo  will  guarantee  to  put 
any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 
rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  In 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

Tho  Perfect  Roef  Preserver,  Btkn  eld, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  f  uarantaed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
■  tells  all  al>oat  it.  Write  for  it  today, 

fhe  Anderson  Manufacturina  Co..  Dept.  35  Elyria,  Obia. 


5c  Per  Square.-. 


1U1  UV 

Roof-Fix  ■ 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


MILK  ROUTE  TO  LET 

Claranet  Farm  stocked  with  Jerseys  and  well 
equipped,  adjoining  borough  line  and  supplying 
principal  trade  of  Smethport,  Pa., with  milk,  cream, 
and  ice  cream,  will  be  let  for  money  rent  or  on 
shares  to  capable,  honest  and  sober  man.  Defer¬ 
ences  must  be  first  class.  Apply  to 

ELISHA  K.  KANE,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


$60 


•ILSON  MFG.  CO 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY.J 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
rs.  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEES  TEIAL 
_  Askfor  catalog  all  size* 

1 44  Park  St.  Pott  Washington,  Wis. 


Special  Offer 


on 


3, 4  &  5  H.P.  Gasoline  Engines 

Packingless,  and 
above  4  H.  P., 
self  starting.  1  4 

years  on  the 
market  We  build  all  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger &  Bro.  Co. 

Wrightsville,  Pa. 


Ricker  Hay  Carrier 


conven- 


n 


nee  or  any  carrier  | 
made  and  excel  all  others  in  easy 
draft  and  continued  service. 

I  Result  of  40  Years’  Experience 

Many  different  styles  adapted  for 
every  requirement.  Saves  labor, 
repairs,  and  holds  the  load  at  any 

|  point.  Send  a  Postal  To-Day 
for  Free  Catalogue. 

I  The  Ricker  Mfg.  Co., 
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Free, 

'S/JMPLE 


A  Genuine  StrRETY  BOND  GUARANTEE 
with  every  roll  of  Congo 


So  many  guarantees  are  given  now¬ 
adays  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  have 
lost  their  value  ;  but  the  one  which  accom¬ 
panies  each  roll  of  Congo  is  different  from 
all  others. 

It  is  a  genuine  Surety  Bond  backed 
by  the  National  Surety  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  known  Surety  Companies 
in  this  country.  It  protects  you  absolutely. 

It  is  a  distinct,  clear-cut  guarantee, 
and  any  man  who  desires  the  best  roofing 


for  his  money,  and  wants  the  same  backed 
by  a  reputable  house  as  well  as  by  a  Surety 
Bond,  can  do  no  better  than  invest  in 
Congo. 

Samples  will  be  sent  for  the  asking, 
and  we  know  if  you  test  it  thoroughly,  as 
a  roofing  should  be  tested,  there  will  be 
no  hesitation  on  your  part  in  [securing  it 
quickly. 

Further  information,  samples,  etc., 
on  request. 


Fertilizer!  Sower 


UNITED  ROOFING  AND  M’F’G  CO. 

Successors  to  Buchanan  Foster  Co. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Handles  All 
Commercial 
Fertilizers 

wet  or  dry, 
coarse  or  flue. 
Positive  feed,  no 
choking,  no  / 
skips. 


For 

Broadcast 

[Top-dressing 

or  Drilling 

In  Rows. 
Spreads  to 
width  of  5  ft. 
10  Inches,  200 
to  1000  lbs.  per 
acre. 


LOW-EASDEST  T( T  LOAD 


Broad  tires,  no  rutting.  Quick  changes  from  drill¬ 
ing  to  broadcasting,  also  for  thick  and  thin  spread¬ 
ing.  Furnished  with  shafts  or  tongue.  Write  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

Special  Large  Size,  Sows  8  Feet  S  Inches  Wide. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.f 

Box  75s  Chicopee  Fails,  Maas. 


IMPERIAL 

Pulverizer 


CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  ROLLER 
Leads  Them  AH’. 


A  il^lilPn  This  Ad.  Save  Dealer, 
A  N  Uf  js  H  Jobber,  Catalog  House 


I 


i  Buy  direct  from  the  biggest 
spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

— My  price  has  made  it— No  such 
price  as  I  make  on  this  high 
grade  spreader  has  ever  been 
made  before  in  all  manure 
spreader  history.  I  save  you 
S50.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason: 

I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  quantity  and  pay  the 
freight  right  to  your  station.  You 
only  pay  for  actual  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  on  a 


Profit 


8  Sizes 


CALLOWAY 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition 
with  proof— lowest  price  ever 
made  on  a  first  class  spreader, 
with  my  agreement  to  pay  you 
back  your  money  after  you  try 
It  12  months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  investment  How’s  that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not 
have  best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer.  20,000  farmers  have  stamped 
their  O.  K.  on  It.  They  all  tried  it  30 days  free  just  like  I  ask  you  to  try  it— 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  me  ■  postal,  and  say— “Calloway,  send  me  your  new  proposition  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  direct  from  your  factory."  I  also  make  a  new  complete  steel  gear  Spreader— 70-bu  size, 

H.  Guthberson,  Gladbrook,  Iowa.  “Works  fine.  Spreads  T.  F,  Stice,  Oswego,  Kans.  “Often  pull  it  with  my 
all  kinds  of  manure  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw.  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  always  used 

So  simple,  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair  as  compared  with  the - before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  11  going  to 

other  spreaders.”  buy  a  dozen  more  they  would  all  he  Galloways." 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  669 Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


of rcnlarsT h 6  Peterson  Mfg  Co.. 


Kent 

Ohio 


/sOEAS^EEMSUKE PUS? 
Your  Boy  can  work 
all  Bay  without 
Tati  quo 

if  you  have  a 

KRAUS  Pivot-Axle 
Sulky  CULTIVATOR 

A  delight  to  the  farmer.  Works  so  easily,  Operator  te 

always  in  a  good  humor.  The  horse,  furnish 

the  power.  Wheels  and  shovels  act  together.  The 
driver  merely  guideB.  A  slight  foot  pressure,  with  DO  lost 
motion,  moves  the  wheels  and  shovels  simultaneously  to 
the  right  or  left.  Responds  to  pressure  as  easily  as  piano 
keys.  Width  between  gangs  and  depth  of  shovels 
instantly  and  easily  adjusted  while  machine  is  in  motion. 

No  Tired  Fed  in  2  if  You  Use  the  KRAUS  all  Day 
Hillsides,  Uneven  Land  and 
Crooked  Rows  Cultivated  as 
Easily  as  Level  Ground. 

Simplest  in  construction — least 
number  of  parts— nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  Steel  frame.  All  castings 
malleable  iron. Every  part  accessible. 

Built  for  wear  and  work.  Light  draft 
and  perfect  balance.  Made  in  high 
and  low  wheel  and  Kraut*  Pivot  Gang. 

Accept  no  substitute  I  f  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  the  KRAUS  write  uf 
lor  our  free  descriptive  catalogue, 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

DEPT.13  AKRON,  OHIO 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  » 
THE  BARNYARD  MANURE 


THERE  is  no  better  fertilizer  in  the  world  than  stable 
and  barnyard  manure,  the  right  use  of  which  will 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  your  soil. 

Right  here  lies  the  great  usefulness  of  the  manure 
spreader.  It  makes  the  manure  go  farther,  decreases  the 
labor  of  spreading,  and  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the 
manure.  If  you  are  spreading  manure  by  hand,  you  do  not  in 
reality  get  more  than  one-half  of  its  value.  Spreading  it  with 
an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  will  give  you  the  other  half. 

If  you  have  on  your  farm  as  much  manure  as  there  is  on 
the  average  farm,  say  $100.00  worth  a  year,  you  can  make  it 
worth  an  additional  $100.00  by  spreading  it  with  a  — 

“Kemp’s  Twentieth  Century,”  return  apron  spreader, 
“Corn  King,”  return  apron  spreader,  or  a 
“Cloverleaf,”  endless  apron  spreader. 

An  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  makes  the  manure  go 
farther  because  there  is  no  waste.  The  manure  is  spread 
evenly  and  before  it  deteriorates  in  value.  It  is  not  dried 
out,  leached  out  or  washed  away  as  it  is  when  thrown  out  in 
piles  on  the  ground,  and  afterwards  spread  by  hand. 

The  manure  is  pulverized  and  made  fine  when  it  is 
spread.  The  spreader  puts  it  into  a  form  so  that  it  is  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  food.  It  leaves  the  spreader  beater  in  so  fine  a 
condition  that  the  first  rain  washes  every  particle  intQ  the  soil 
and  the  plant  roots  get  the  benefit.  The  effects  of  applying 
manure  to  the  land  in  this  condition  are  immediate  ajid  there 


is  a  greatly  enlarged  producing  capacity  given  to  the  soil. 

The  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreaders  not  only  make  the 
manure  fine,  but  they  spread  it  evenly — far  more  evenly  than 
you  can  do  by  hand. 

And  they  reduce  labor.  The  largest  load  of  manure  can 
be  spread  inside  of  five  minutes,  covering  the  ground  just  as 
thickly  or  thinly  as  may  be  desired. 

There  is  no  way  that  you  can  get  so  much  value  out  of 
the  manure  for  your  land  as  by  spreading  it  with  one  of  these 
machines.  As  the  I.  H.  C.  spreader  doubles  the  value  of 
the  manure,  it  repays  its  cost  the  first  year  and  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year.  I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  very  substantially  constructed. 
The  main  frames  of  these  machines  are  made  of  heavy, 
thoroughly  seasoned  lumber,  and  the  cross  sills  and  side  sills 
are  joined  in  the  most  durable  manner.  The  wheels  on  these 
machines  supply  abundant  power  in  all  conditions  of  spreading. 
The  beaters  are  made  of  strong  wood  cross  bars  provided 
with  long  steel  teeth  so  arranged  that  manure  in  all  conditions 
is  correctly  spread.  The  aprons  are  made  of  wood  slats 
that  are  attached  to  chains  that  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
ljefore  they  leave  the  factories.  These  machines  are  convenient 
to  operate,  light  in  draft,  and  do  excellent  work  in  spreading 
all  kinds  of  manure. 

The  International  local  agent  in  your  town  will  supply 
you  with  catalog  and  give  you  all  particulars  on  the  I.  H.  C. 
spreader  he  sells.  Take  the  matter  up  with  him  or  write 
direct  to  the  home  office. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 
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NEW  YORK,  APRIL  17,  1909 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


THE  PEACH  AND  HOW  TO  PROPAGATE. 
From  Pit  to  Tree, 

The  peach,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Persia  and  China,  was  brought  from 
Persia  into  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and 
soon  found  its  way  into  Britain  and 
France,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  to  this  country  about  1680 
by  the  settlers.  Downing,  in  his  book 
‘‘Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,” 
says :  “It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  peach,  that  with  its  delicious 
flavor  were  once  coupled  in  the  East 
certain  notions  of  its  poisonous  quali¬ 
ties.  This  idea  seems  to  have  accom¬ 
panied  it  into  Europe,  for  Pliny  men¬ 
tions  that  it  was  supposed  that  the 
King  of  .Persia  had  sent  them  into, 

Egypt  to  poison  the  inhabitants  with 
whom  he  was  then  at  war.  It  is  also 
worth  remarking  that  the  peach  tree 
seems  to  hold  very  much  the  same 
place  in  ancient  Chinese  writings  that 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  golden  Hesperides  apples  of 
the  heathens  do  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Western  nations.  The  traditions 
of  a  peach  tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
when  eaten  conferred  immortality,  and 
which  bore  only  once  in  a  thousand 
years,  are  said  to  be  distinctly  pre¬ 
served  in  early  Chinese  writings. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of 
these  extraordinary  trees  it  is  certain 
that  not  a  slip  or  sucker  has  been  left 
behind.  We  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  the  delight,  which  a 
fine  peach  of  modern  times  affords 
to  the  palate  and  the  eye.”  And  some 
one  else  has  said  that  a  basket  of  ripe 
peaches  in  the  market  was  worth  more 
than  a  pound  of  calomel  in  the  shop, 
and  that  it  robbed  the  doctor  of  a  pa¬ 
tient  and  the  druggist  of  a  prescrip¬ 
tion. 

In  its  adaptability  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  this  country  the  peach  has 
as  wide  a  range  as  any  other  fruit,  and 
the  fruit  is  considered  the  greatest 
luxury  of  its  season.  New  Jersey  had 
the  distinction  for  years  of  being  one 
of  the  greatest  peach-growing  States 
in  the  country,  and  old  men  have  told 
me  of  the  immense  crops  that  they  have 
seen  grown  on  the  then  virgin  soil, 
and  which  often  had  to  be  made  into 
peach  brandy,  as  the  markets  were 
glutted  with  the  fruit  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  were  few  and  far  to 
reach.  1  he  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  replenishing  of  food  material  to 
the  soil  that  the  peach  had  exhausted, 
soon  caused  the  peach  to  be  replaced 
by  other  products  of  the  farm,  and  the 
high  prices  for  grains  during  and  for 
some  years  following  the  Civil  War 
caused  the  growing  of  the  peach  to 
about  cease  in  the  State.  The  disease 
known  as  the  “yellows”  was  another 
cause  for  the  discontinuing  of  peach 
growing,  and  this  disease  is  still  the 
great  drawback  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
peach.  No  remedy  has  been  found  for  it  except  to 
destroy  every  root  and  branch  by  burning  every 
tree  attacked  by  the  disease.  The  National  and 


State  Agricultural  Departments  have  put  their  best 
scientific  men  to  work  to  solve  the  mysteries  of 
the  cause  and  to  find  the  cure  of  this  disease  with¬ 
out  finding  any  remedy — except  I  hat  named — the 
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PEACH  PITS  FOR  PLANTING.  Fig.  171. 


ROOT  SYSTEM  OF  A  FALL  PLANTED  PIT.  (Reduced).  Fig.  17a. 


total  destruction  of  every  tree  affected.  This  dis¬ 
ease  has  never  been  so  bad  in  New  Jersey  as  in  some 
other  sections  of  the  country,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  so-called  yellows  in  this  State  have  been  starva¬ 


tion.  I  have  seen  trees  that  were  thought  to  have 
the  yellows  made  as  healthy,  thrifty  and  produc¬ 
tive  trees  as  one  could  desire  by  applying  liberal 
quantities  of  lime,  manure,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  to  the  soil.  One  of  the  very  neces¬ 
sary  requisites  to  prepare  the  soil  for 
the  planting  of  peach  seed  in  the  nursery 
— or  peach  trees  in  the  orchard — is  a 
heavy  application  of  lime,  and  this  is  one 
thing  that  is  as  a  rule  always  left  out. 

The  propagation  of  the  peach  tree 
was  for  years  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey — and  orchard- 
ists  from  every  part  of  the  country 
thought  they  must  have  a  peach  tree 
grown  in  New  Jersey  to  be  sure  that 
it  would  be  healthy,  free  from  yellows 
and  true  to  label.  The  nurserymen  of 
this  State  became  experts  in  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  peach,  one  firm  alone 
budding  nearly  if  not  quite  a  million 
stocks  in  a  season.  The  business  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  concerns, 
but  multitudes'  of  farmers  planted  a 
few  thousand  seeds  every  year  and  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  nurseryman  buying 
from  them  when  his  stock  became  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  employees  and  others  in 
the  nursery  centers  became  expert  bud- 
ders,  tiers  and  toppers,  doing  the  work 
often  by  the  thousand  and  making  big 
wages  at  it.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  New  York,  California  and  all 
the  Western  States  looked  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  for  a  supply  of  peach  trees.  Nur¬ 
serymen  in  other  States  soon  found  it 
profitable  to  grow  the  trees,  and  many 
budders  from  New  Jersey  found  profit¬ 
able  employment  among  them,  so  that 
now  the  growing  of  peach  trees,  as 
with  other  nursery  stock,  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  section,  and  a  tree  grown 
in  one  section  is  just  as  good  as  that 
grown  in  another,  if  it  was  started 
from  as  good  a  seed  grown  in  healthy, 
clean  soil  and  conditions,  and  budded  with 
a  healthy  bud,  and  labeled  true  to  name. 

The  New  Jersey  nurseryman  wanted 
his  seed  direct  from  the  natural  trees 
of  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  when 
he  could  possibly  get  them.  First  be¬ 
cause  the  trees  were  supposed  to  be 
healthy,  second  because  the  seeds  were 
very  small,  and  yet  many  pits  con¬ 
tained  two  kernels — or  what  was 
termed  twin  seeds ;  they  had  strong 
germs  and  made  more  seedlings  per 
bushel  of  pits  than  any  other  pits  that 
could  be  had.  But  the  Tennessee  crop 
was  limited  and  often  a  failure,  so  the 
next  best  was  North  Carolina  seed. 
This  was  a  large  pit  and  seldom  had 
more  than  one  kernel  to  a  pit,  and  the 
third  choice  was  a  natural  seed  from 
Accomac  Co.,  Va.  This  last  seed  was 
so  large  that  it  was  not  a  profitable  pit 
to  buy.  The  business  of  supplying 
seed  to  nurserymen  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  dealers,  and  they  depended 
largely  on  the  local  seed  ’collectors 
for  their  supply,  and  as  the  demand 
increased  means  had  to  be  made  to 
supply  it,  and  often  the  “can  house”  was  the  very 
best  means  of  a  supply,  and  the  meshes  of  a  sieve 
made  the  different  kinds  of  seed,  that  only  the  ex¬ 
pert  could  detect  the  fraud.  Besides,  thousands 
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of  bushels  were  sold  as  can-house  seed,  some  as 
Smock  seed  and  others  as  graded  seed — and  of 
course  at  a  cheaper  price  than  had  formerly  been 
paid  for  pure,  natural  seed.  In  the  South  the  seed 
was  sown  thickly  in  nursery  rows  in  the  Fall,  and 
the  following  Spring  came  up  more  or  less  irregu¬ 
larly,  and  was  budded  in  August  and  September. 
Trees  grown  in  this  way  in  the  South,  when  taken 
up  to  plant  in  the  orchard,  were  as  a  rule  devoid  of 
fibrous  roots,  and  only  a  straight  or  tap  root,  with 
one  or  two  coarse  side  roots,  which  made  them 
unpopular  with  the  planters.  Fall  planting  and  leav¬ 
ing  them  undisturbed  in  the  nursery  row  until  taken 
out  for  orchard  planting  was  the  reason  assigned  for 
the  lack  of  fibrous  or  lateral  roots.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  nurserymen  thought  that  the  Winters  of  this 
section  were  too  severe;  or  the  constant  freezing 
and  thawing  would  heave  the  pits  out  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  row,  and  to  avoid  the  poor  root  system  in 
particular  of  the  Fall-planted  seed,  avoided  the  Fall 
system  of  planting  altogether,  and  adopted  the  bed¬ 
ding  system — putting  the  pits  into  a  bed  about  four 
feet  wide  and  extending  it  according  to  quantity  of 
seed  bedded.  The  seed  was  put  in  the  beds  from 
five  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  some  sand  or  soil 
mixed  with  them,  then  covered  over  about  four 
inches  deep  with  sand  or  soil  and  left  until  they 
sprouted  in  the  Spring. 

The  seed  bed  was  always  made  if  possible  in  a 
protected  place  with  a  warm  southern  exposure. 
The  following  Spring  these  beds  were  “shoveled 
over” ;  that  is,  when  pits  had  sprouted  enough  of 
them  to  plant  out  in  nursery  rows,  the  soil  was 
thrown  off  the  top,  only  as  fast  as  the  bed,  could  be 
gone  over,  and  then  the  pits  were  spread  out  on 
tables  or  level  ground,  and  boys  or  men  picked  up 
all  the  kernels  that  had  sprouted,  and  these  were 
then  planted  out  in  nursery  rows  about  two  or 
three  inches  apart,  the  rows  four  feet  apart.  For¬ 
merly  the  planters  were  followed  by  men  with  rakes 
who  covered  the  kernels  about  two  inches  deep,  but 
later  this  covering  was  all  done  by  horse  and  a  corn 
coverer.  This  plan  was  expensive  on  account  of 
the  amount  of  labor  required.  The  work  had  to  be 
done  in  the  Spring  when  everything  was  hurrying 
the  nurseryman,  and  finally  it  became  impossible  to 
get  the  help,  so  the  Fall  planting  was  tried,  at  first 
experimentally,  and  after  demonstrating  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  it  for  New  Jersey,  it  has  been  followed 
entirely  for  several  years  past.  Soil  and  other 
conditions  caused  the  root  system  in  the  South  and 
not  the  Fall  planting  of  the  seed,  as  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Fall-planted  seed  makes  a  better  root  system 
than  did  the  sprouted  Spring-planted  seed.  Fig. 
171  shows  peach  pits  for  planting.  In  the  picture 
No.  1  shows  seeds  crushed  out  of  shell  by  hand. 
These  would  sprout  in  a  few  days;  2  shows  roots 
coming  through  shell ;  3  roots  started  out  of  shell ; 
4  Accomac  Co.  seed;  5  North  Carolina  seed;  6 
Tennessee  seed ;  7  twin  seed.  Fig.  172  shows  root 
system  of  a  Fall-planted  pit. 

In  years  when  seed  was  plentiful  nurserymen 
would  buy  enough  to  last  them  for  two  and  three 
years  ahead.  The  seed  was  stored  in  buildings  (not 
cellars)  where  it  was  protected  from  the  sun  and 
drying  winds  and  yet  free  from  moisture,  as  this 
would  tend  to  make  them  sprout  and  ruin  them, 
but  if  kept  perfectly  dry  and  in  bulk,  peach  seed 
will  retain  its  vitality  for  two  and  three  years,  and 
I  have  known  it  to  keep  good  for  four  years.  But 
seed  two  or  more  years  old  should  be  soaked  in 

water  for  two  or  three  days  and  then  bedded  in 
June  or  July  before  planting  in  nursery  rows  in 
October  or  November.  The  best  seed  is  new  seed 
of  the  current  year,  planted  direct  in  rows  in  Octo- 
br  or  November.  These  seeds  can  be  procured  from 
the  seedsmen  in  large  or  small  quantities,  or  when 
only  a  few  are  needed  save  the  pits  of  fruit  grown 
on  healthy  trees  and  plant  them  any  time  after  you 
gather  them.  Make  a  furrow  about  three  inches 
deep,  and  plant  the  pits  like  peas  in  a  row,  and 

cover  by  ridging  the  ground  over  them.  Early  in 
the  Spring  rake  or  harrow  off  this  ridge  and  make 
the  ground  level ;  run  rake  or  harrow  over  rows 
to  keep  down  weeds  and  the  ground  mellow  until 
the  seedlings  begin  to  appear;  then  cultivate  near 
but  not  over  them,  being  careful  not  to  break  the 
tender  sprouts.  These  seedlings  grow  very  rapidly 
when  once  they  are  above  ground — if  the  ground 
is  good  and  they  are-  kept  free  from  weeds  and 
well  cultivated.  By  the  last  of  July  or  first  of 

August  they  will  be  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil  or 

larger,  and  can  then  be  budded  with  the  variety 
wanted.  The  bud  is  taken  from  the  current  year’s 
growth,  and  is  better  if  in  a  growing  condition. 

By  commencing  one-fourth  inch  below  the  eye  or 
bud,  a  cut  is  made  through  to  the  center  of  limb 
and  upward  to  one-half  inch  above  eye  or  bud; 
then  cut  across  the  bark  and  snap  it  off  from  the 
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limb  free  from  wood.  This  will  give  a  bud  with 
bark  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Make  a 
cut  as  near  the  ground  as  possible  on  the  seedling 
by  drawing  the  knife  upward  about  one-half  inch, 
and  across  the  top  of  this  incision  make  a  cross 
cut  or  T,  and  open  it  a  little  with  the  point  of 
knife.  Into  this  T  insert  the  point  of  bud  and  push 
it  down  by  placing  side  of  thumb  against  the  leaf 
stem  of  the  bud  until  the  end  of  bud  is  below  the 
cross  or  T ;  then  with  a  piece  of  raffia  make  two 
wraps  below  eye  and  bring  around  close  to  but  not 
on  eye  of  bud,  and  cover  all  the  top  of  bud,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  the  cross  or  T  is  covered  and  closed 
so  no  water  can  get  in  between  bud  and  wood. 

If  trees  are  growing  fast,  in  about  10  days  the 
raffia  must  be  cut  loose,  by  drawing  a  knife  up  the 
opposite  side  from  where  the  bud  is  inserted.  The 
following  Spring  cut  the  top  off  the  seedling  down 
close  to  the  bud.  When  growth  starts,  many  suck¬ 
ers  or  sprouts  will  start  around  the  bud ;  when  these 
are  three  to  four  inches  high  break  them  off  close 
to  the  stock.  If  some  of  the  bark  is  stripped  off 
with  them  no  harm  will  be  done,  but  care  must  be 
used  not  to  break  off  the  bud  with  the  suckers. 
The  bud  should  make  a  growth  according  to  soil 
and  cultivation  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  will  be 
ready  for  the  garden  or  orchard  in  the  Fall  or  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  As  a  rule  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
trees  when  only  a  few  are  needed,  demanding  that 
they  shall  be  healthy  and  true  to  name.  Medium- 
size  trees  are  better  than  large  ones  for  orchard 
planting.  The  section  where  trees  are  grown  is  of 
small  account,  as  the  yellows  is  prevalent  in  the 
South  as  well  as  North,  East  as  well  as  West,  and 
the  scale  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  localities. 


Tlie  State  entomologists  ought  to  be  ready  to  supply 
buyers  and  planters  with  information  as  to  scale, 
etc.,  in  any  nursery  of  their  respective  States,  and 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  stock  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  always  the  wisest  and  best  plan  to 
pursue  before  placing  orders.  e.  s.  black. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


THORNLESS  CACTUS  AND  GOLDBRICKS. 

We  noticed  on  page  22  an  article  entitled  “Pho¬ 
tographs  Made  to  Lie,”  referring  to  a  picture  in  our 
catalogue,  on  page  112.  This  picture  was  not  made 
to  lie,  but  for  the  past  10  years  has  been  used  in  our 
catalogue  and  in  our  magazine  advertisements  as  a 
trademark.  It  is  a  work  of  photographic  art,  and 
great  source  of  amusement  to  the  patrons  of  our 
house.  The  catalogue  would  hardly  be  considered 
complete  without  this  picture,  and  the  idea  that  a 
person  should  take  it  so  seriously  as  your  corre¬ 
spondent  is  absurd.  He  might  consider  just  as 
seriously  a  proposition  to  buy  a  $5,000  gold  brick  for 
$500. 

In  speaking  of  the  thornless  cactus,  you  refer 
rather  doubtfully  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Burbank 
that  it  will  yield  90  tons  of  leaves  to  the  acre.  Now 
if  you  will  look  at  our  picture  on  page  111,  near 
the  lower  left  hand  corner,  you  will  discover  the 
figure  of  a  man,  which  shows  the  comparative  size 
of  the  man  and  that  cactus.  This  picture  was  not 
made  to  lie.  It  is  a  natural  photograph  taken  by  the 
writer  himself.  This  hedge  of  cactus  is  25  feet  high, 
and  it  would  be  very  conservative  to  estimate  400 
tons  to  the  acre.  Should  you  ever  come  to  Los 
Angeles,  the  writer  will  take  pleasure  in  showing 
you  this  hedge  of  cactus.  Under  another  cover  we 
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are  mailing  you  our  catalogue,  in  which  you  will 
not  find  another  fake  picture,  as  every  one  of  them 
are  from  natural  photographs.  You  can  readily 
understand  that  our  house  must  be  sending  out  good 
seed  to  have  increased  its  business  in  five  years  from 
$25,000  to  $250,000.  These  figures  are  not  made  to 
lie,  either.  aggeler  &  musser  seed  co. 

R.  N.-Y. — “Lest  we  forget”  about  this  we  reprint 
what  our  California  correspondent  said  on  page  22: 

If  the  inclosed  leaf  from  a  catalogue  does  not  make 
you  sick,  about  bow  much  of  a  drug  store  would  it  take 
to  do  the  business?  The  corn  is  longer  than  the  horses. 
You  can  make  a  very  safe  bet  (though  I  know  you  don't 
gamble)  that  they  get  no  orders  from  me. 

The  “work  of  photographic  art”  referred  to  had 
nothing  about  it  to  show  that  it  was  a  “great  source 
of  amusement.”  As  for  selling  “gold  bricks,”  some 
of  the  articles  about  this  “thornless  cactus”  are  cer¬ 
tainly  bricks,  not  to  mention  the  gold.  We  have 
received  a  California  paper,  in  which  it  is  claimed 
that  the  cactus  will  grow  on  a  tin  roof  without  any 
soil,  and  only  requiring  a  little  water!  This  story 
might  properly  go  in  this  catalogue  alongside  the 
fake  corn  picture,  with  another  showing  the  cactus 
growing  on  the  top  of  a  fence  post!  As  one  carload 
of  thornless  cactus  was  said  to  bring  $60,000  the  large 
increase  of  business  might  be  accounted  for.  It  is 
now  known  that  several  varieties  of  spineless  cactus 
have  been  found  growing  wild — practically  the  same 
as  the  one  from  Burbank.  We  are  also  informed 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  has  been  asked  to 
investigate  the  claims  made  for  this  plant,  with  the 
view  of  issuing  a  fraud  order. 

CHEAP  POTATO  GROWING. 

I  select  the  best  soil  I  have  and  plow  quite  deep  in 
the  Fall.  When  ready  to  plant  I  harrow  deeply  and 
use  a  one-horse  corn  drill  to  mark  the  rows  and 
sow  the  phosphate.  I  plant  in  drills  about  40  inches 
apart,  cutting  medium-size  potatoes  into  two  or  three 
pieces,  and  drop  one  piece  every  14  or  16  inches  in 
the  drill.  I  cover  with  my  sulky  cultivator,  leaving 
a  ridge  on  top.  A  few  days  after  planting  1  go 
over  it  with  the  weeder,  lengthwise  of  the  rows.  A 
few  days  later  I  repeat  this  operation,  going  slanting 
across  the  rows.  Just  before  the  plants  come  up  I 
weed  again,  going  directly  crosswise  of  the  rows. 
By  this  time  the  ridge  has  been  worn  down  to  level, 
and  thereby  all  weeds  in  the  rows  have  been  exter¬ 
minated.  When  plants  are  five  or  six  inches  high  I 
begin  cultivating  and  continue  about  once  a  week  un¬ 
til  plants  are  about  ready  to  blossom,  when  I  hill 
them  slightly.  About  the  time  I  commence  to  culti¬ 
vate  I  begin  spraying  with  Bordeaux  with  a  little 
Paris-green  added.  I  spray  after  every  rain  that 
washes  off  the  .mixture.  1  use  a  barrel  sprayer,  cov¬ 
ering  two  rows,  and  requiring  two  men  and  one 
horse.  I  spray  diligently  until  tops  die,  when  I  com¬ 
mence  digging  by  pulling  tops  and  using  my  sulky 
cultivator.  I  go  over  each  row  once  and  pick  up 
the  tubers  that  are  in  sight,  and  then  go  over  the 
same  row  again,  thereby  getting  nearly  every  tuber. 
1  usually  get  from  175  to  225  bushels  of  good  potatoes 
per  acre. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.  e.  c.  s. 

RAILROAD  ENGINES  AND  FIRES. 

On  page  294  we  printed  a  letter  from  James  A.  Clem¬ 
ents,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  regarding  the  damage  done 
by  locomotives.  Large  cinders  were  shown  as  picked  up 
by  Mr.  Clements.  Since  printing  this  article  several  com¬ 
plaints  from  others  have  come.  There  seems  no  doubt 
but  that  the  railroad  men  are  very  careless  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Property  is  destroyed  by  fire  and  then  the  rail¬ 
road  escapes  through  some  technicality.  Mr.  Clements 
now  writes  this  second  letter: 

I  looked  out  of  the  window  as  a  west-bound  train 
was  passing  and  saw  coals  of  fire  as  large  as  hickory 
nuts  shooting  out  of  the  smoke  stack  30  feet  high 
or  more.  Last  Saturday  night,  in  just  one  hour’s 
time,  I  counted  five  different  engines  throwing  fire, 
three  passenger  and  two  freight  trains.  If  you 
could  see  the  people  the  railroad  company  had  at 
the  court  house  the  day  of  my  suit  you  would  be 
amazed;  section  foremen,  engineers  and  firemen, 
men  who  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  affair  than 
you  did.  Before  I  sued  this  matter  I  tried  to  settle 
with  the  claim  department.  I  offered  them  the  fol¬ 
lowing  privilege:  Send  two  men  to  Jordan  and  let 
them  observe  for  two  nights  the  trains  as  they  go 
by,  and  if  in  their  judgment  they  did  not  throw  fire 
enough  to  prove  my  claim  I  would  drop  the  matter. 
It  is  enough  to  make  one’s  blood  boil  to  see  the 
high-handed  way  in  which  the  company  uses  the 
public  in  this  matter.  Has  the  farmer  any  interest 
in  this,  or  is  he  going  to  wait  until  he  is  burned 
out?  Will  he  lie  supinely,  hoping  that  the  kind 
honest  and  humane  railroad  company  will  come  and 
say,  “Arise,  and  take  that  which  is  yours.” 

Let  those  who  will  do  anything  in  this  express 
themselves  through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  or  write  me. 
Don’t  be  like  a  single  reed,  that  can  be  easilv  bro¬ 
ken ;  stand  together.  J-  a.  Clements. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1909. 
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The  grade  of  mains  has  nnich  to  do  in  determining 
the  amount  of  water  they  will  carry.  According  to 
Elliott  in  “Engineering  for  Farm  Drainage,”  this 
eight-inch  main  would  require  a  grade  of  about  nine 
inches  to  100  feet  in  order  to  remove  one  inch  of 
water  from  the  30  acres  in  24  hours.  With  the  light 
grade  of  one  inch  to  the  100  feet  only  a  half  inch 
of  water  would  be  removed  in  the  same  time.  So  if 
we  had  to  remove  all  the  water  precipitated  by 
rainfall,  directly  through  this  main  an  eight-inch 


sown.  I  also  send  my  photograph,  together  with 
one  plant  of  Alfalfa  which  measures  over  five  feet 
and  six  inches  high ;  this  plant  is  one  year  old  from 
the  seed ;  all  the  grains  and  grasses  grow  here  with 
vigor,  and  perhaps  that  fact  may  be  all  the  more 
interesting  when  I  say  that  this  country  up  to  four 
or  five  years  ago  was  called  a  part  of  the  “Great 
American  Desert,”  in  undisputed  possession  of  sage 
brush,  the  coyote  and  jack  rabbit.  The  sage  brush 
and  the  coyote  are  rapidly  disappearing,  but  the 
jack  rabbit  we  still  have  numbered  by  thous¬ 
ands.  I  am  always  interested  in  what  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  to  say  in  regard  to  Alfalfa  growing  and  know 
something  of  the  difficulty  of  succeeding  with  that 
crop  in  the  East,  as  I  have  tried  several  times  to 
grow  it  there  in  a  small  way  myself,  but  always  with 
little  or  no  success  compared  with  the  ease  of  get¬ 
ting  a  stand  and  the  luxuriance  of  growth  obtained 
here,  aided  by  fertile  soil  and  irrigation.  j.  c.  m. 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  could  not  quite  identify  the  dead 
specimen,  which  was  in  poor  condition,  but  it  looks 
like  the  running  Buffalo  clover.  Trifolium  stolon- 
iferum.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  true  White 
clover,  like  the  specimen  mentioned  from  Maryland. 
The  picture  of  Alfalfa.  Fig.  174,  speaks  for  itself. 
If  such  crops  could  be  grown  all  over  the  Eastern 
States  history  would  be  rapidly  changed. 

New  York. 


PLOWING  MATCHES  FOR  CONNECTICUT 
FAIR  NEXT  FALL. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  TILE  DRAINING. 
Unsatisfactory  Outlet. 

I  enclose  a  crude  diagram  of  some  tile  drains  I  want 
to  put  in.  My  outlet  is  shallow,  as  I  cannot  drain  into  the 
main  open  ditch  without  crossing  a  neighbor's  land,  and 
lie  does  not  want  any  tile.  Would  it  be  safe  to  dig  quite  a 
large  silt  hole  at  outlet  and  see  to  keeping  it  cleaned  out  and 
possibly  in  Winter  covered  to  keep  it  from  freezing?  What 
size  of  tile  should  I  use  in  the  main  line?  I  have  marked 
size  on  diagram  as  I  guess  at  it.  One  man  who  claimed 
to  have  laid  miles  of  tile  said  four-inch  would  be  all 
right  for  the  main  line;  another  said  I  should  not  lay  less 
than  10-inch.  I  don’t  want  to  lay  too  large  or  larger 
than  necessary  to  do  the  work  in  proper  time.  a.  j.  l. 

Burton,  Mich. 

An  unsatisfactory  outlet  is  a  most  discouraging 
proposition  to  start  with  on  so  expensive  an  ope¬ 
ration  as  a  30-acre  gridiron  draining  project,  which 
this  chart  seems  to  indicate.  If  your  neighbor  and 
the  topography  of  his  land  would  permit,  I  would 
rather  continue  that  eight-inch  conduit  across  the 
other  farm  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  main  open 
ditch,  which  I  judge  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  a 
good  outlet.  If  there  are  obstacles  other  than  its 
natural  cost,  which  make  this  plan  impracticable, 
then  the  silt  well  or  pond  as  proposed  by  the  in¬ 
quirer  could  under  certain  conditions  be  substituted. 
Avoid  a  drowned  outlet  if  possible.  I  have  one  six 
years  old,  and  it  works  all  right,  but  it  is  unortho¬ 
dox  and  liable  to  stoppage.  Surely,  on  so  large  a 
system  as  the  one  in  question,  I  would  never  risk  it. 
Perhaps  the  grade  is  heavy  enough  so  the  tile  can 
be  brought  close  to  the  surface  for  a  short  distance 
at  the  outlet,  in  which  case  use  vitrified  tile  on 
account  of  frost.  There  are  many  determining  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  considered  when  making  an  estimate  on 
the  size  of  mains,  such  as  the  amount  of  rainfall, 
length,  depth  and  grade  of  laterals,  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil,  whether  porous  or  otherwise ; 
chances  for  surface  water  to  get  away  and  the 
grade  of  the  main  itself,  data  for  none  of  which  is 
given  in  this  case.  If  after  making  the  survey  it 
is  found  practicable  to  give  the  proposed  line  of 
six  and  eight-inch  tile  an  equal  grade  the  entire 
length  and  the  fall  is  sufficient  for  a  free  flow  of 
water,  I  would  think  the  size  of  tile  and  their  ap¬ 
portionment  about  right.  The  only  change  I  would 
suggest  from  this  long  range  viewpoint  would  be 
in  the  first  lateral  north  from  silt  well  at  the  head 
of  the  eight-inch  main.  Run  this,  as  I  have  shown 
by  dotted  line,  into  the  well.  This  will  relieve  the 
six-inch  a  little  and  add  nothing  to  the  eight-inch. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  I  am  at  too 
long  range  to  advise  only  in  general  terms.  There 
might,  for  instance,  be  springs  on  some  parts  of 
the  system,  fed  by  ooze  from  a  neighboring  farm, 
or  there  might  be  low  places  where  surface  water 
could  get  away  only  through  the  drains  or  more 
or  less  spring  water  in  the  open  ditch,  from  the 
25  acres  north.  Any  one  of  these  conditions  might 
create  a  necessity  for  a  larger  main  and  perhaps 
a  change  in  the  apportionment  of  laterals  to  the 
upper  and  low¬ 
er  parts  of  the 
main. 

It  is  well  to 
understand 
that  the  true 
funct  ions  of 
under  drains 
is  to  lower 
the  water  ta¬ 
ble  in  the  soil 
rather  than  to 
carry  surface 
water.  Let  this 
surface  flow  re- 
1  i  e  v  e  the 
drains  all  it 
w'll,  then  b  y 
the  aid  of 
wells  properly 
located  and 
screened  t  h  e 
remainder  o  f 
the  surface 
water  m  a  y  be 
trapped  and 
run  out 
through  the  mains,  in  most  instances,  before  the 
laterals  get  to  sending  their  burden  of  water.  The 
writer  put  in  one  such  well  on  a  draining  pro¬ 
ject  which  he  engineered  up  near  Lake  Ontario  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Summer,  which  is  about  12  feet  deep  by 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  in  its  concrete  walls 
seven  or  eight  barrels  of  Portland  cement.  This 
is  unusually  large  and  deep,  for  we  had  to  go  deep 
with  our  outlet  to  overcome  an  adverse  surface 
giade.  I  have  smaller  wells  of  a  similar  type  on  my 
own  farm.  1  hey  are  entirely  practical  and  are  doing 
their  work  satisfactorily. 


YEARLING  ALFALFA  PLANT  IN  IDAHO.  Fig.  174. 

calibre  would  he  entirely  inadequate.  Lienee  the 
desirability  of  aforesaid  surface  flo-w  and  silt  wells. 
We  must  also  remember  that  a  soil  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion  as  to  texture  and  humus  content,  will  hold 
more  than  two  inches  of  water  in  the  surface  foot 
without  being  too  wet.  Here  is  where  the  depth 
of  laterals  would  play  a  part  in  determining  the  size 
of  the  main*;  the  deeper  they  are  laid  the  more  reser¬ 
voir  we  have,  for  the  drains,  like  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture.  work  while  we  sleep,  until  all  surplus  water  is 


AN  ILLINOIS  PLOW  TEAM;  MULES  AND  THEIR  (MOTHERS  WIN  PRIZES.  Fig.  175 

removed  and  the  reservoir  is  ready  for  the  next  rain, 
which  will  be  promptly  taken  care  of. 

JAMES  F.  VAN  SCIIOONIIOVEN. 


GREAT  ALFALFA  IN  IDAHO. 

I  send  a  sample  of  White  clover.  Is  it  the  true 
White  clover?  If  so  it  is  double  as  large  as  the 
sample  sent  from  Maryland,  illustrated  in  The 


R.  N.-Y.,  page 


This  sample  measures  30  inches 


and  is  growing  on  my  lawn  and  in  the  city  park  and 
wherever  the  seed  of  lawn  grass  mixture  has  been 


Transplanting  An  Illinois  Institution. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing 
on  the  soil  of  Connecticut  an  institution  of  Illinois, 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  praiseworthy  of  the 
Middle  West.  Last  Fall  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Berlin  Agricultural  Society  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an 
.account  of  the  annual  meet  of  the  Wheatland  Plow¬ 
ing  Match  Association,  of  Will  County,  Illinois.  Later 
on  he  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  Illinois  institution 
for  information  concerning  the  rules  under  which 
the  contest  is  held,  and  now  there  is  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  project  of  attaching  a  feature  of  this  kind 
to  the  annual  fair  of  the  Berlin  association  to  be  held 
next  Fall.  If  the  plan  is  carried  out,  it  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  novel  innova¬ 
tions  of  agricultural  exhibitions.  The  plowing  match 
in  Illinois  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  great  Prairie  State.  The  Wheat- 
land  association  is  over  30  years  .old,  and  in  that  time 
not  more  than  one  year  was  missed,  and  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  From  the 
success  of  the  Wheatland  association  sprang  me  Big 
Rock  matches,  held  in  Kane  County  every  year  for 
the  last  15  years.  The  two  organizations  have  set  the 
pace  for  good  plowing,  the  most  important  thing  in 
agriculture,  and  they  have  sent  high-class  plowmen 
to  practically  all  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 

W  e  s  t ,  South- 
west,  and 
Northwest, 
who  have  main- 
t  a i n  e  d  the 
standard  set  in 
their  Illinois 
homes.  More 
than  this,  t  h  e 
plowing  match 
has  forced  the 
plowmakcrs  to 
make  better 
plows,  the  man- 
u  f acturers 
scarcely  ever 
failing  to  at¬ 
tend  the 
matches. 

Fig.  175  rep¬ 
resents  Cyrus  I. 
Stark,  of 
Wheatland,  who 
has  won  more 
valuable  tro- 
p  hies  in  the 
plowing  match 
than  perhaps  any  other  soil  turner  in  the  world, 
plowing  on  his  own  farm  with  a  sulky  plow  and 
his  famous  team  of  two  mares  and  two  mules,  the 
mares  being  the  mothers  of  the  mules.  In  the  pic¬ 
ture  also  appear  Cy’s  boy  and  his  dog.  Most  of 
the  medals,  cups,  and  cash  prizes  that  Stark  has  taken 
at  the  matches  have  been  won  with  this  intelligent 
team.  The  creatures  are  so  well  drilled  that  in  a 
contest  in  which  their  master  has  entered,  they  seem 
to  know  what  is  depending  on  them,  and  they  stretch 
the  tugs  so  evenly  that  only  the  highest  class  of 
soil  turning  and  laying  is  produced. 

Illinois.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


Ale 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  livery  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


SOME  VARIETIES  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

Could  you  loll  mo  what  kind  of  straw¬ 
berries  to  select  for  market  and  family  use? 
Should  the  plants  be  put  in  water,  and  how 
long  a  time?  Should  the  plants  be  trimmed, 
leaves  or  r6ots?  What  time  in  the  Spring 
should  they  be  transplanted?  IIow  should 
strawberries  be  cared  for  the  first  two 
years?  L.  D.  k. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  advise  varieties 
even  when  conditions  are  known,  and  with 
growing  experience  1  become  more  reticent 
on  t His  subject  each  year.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  that  seem  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  almost  any  condition,  but  it  is 
much  safer  for  one  starting  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  no  experience  to  make  inquiries 
in  ids  immediate  vicinity  and  be  guided  by 
tiiis  local  advice  for  his  main  planting.  lie 
can  try  other  varieties  in  a  small  way,  and 
should  do  so,  hut  should  never  set  the  bulk 
of  bis  planting  to  any  new  variety,  no 
matter  bow  highly  recommended,  until  lie 
lias  first  fruited  it  under  his  own  condi¬ 
tions.  Some  of  tiie  best  varieties  for  fam¬ 
ily  use  are  of  little  value  for  market,  but 
many  of  the  best  market  varieties  are  of 
good  quality.  Individual  taste  lias  much 
to  do  with  the  determination  of  quality  in 
any  fruit.  My  first  choice  is  the  sprightly 
Brandywine,  while  others  prefer  the  rich, 
sweet  Marshall  and  still  others  think  the 
very  mild  varieties,  that  to  me  are  per¬ 
fectly  insipid,  are  just  right.  William 
licit  is  high  in  quality  but  not  as  rich  as 
Marshall.  Sample  is  fair  in  quality  and 
one  of  our  very  best  market  varieties.  I 
know  several  growers  near  Cobleskill  who 
are  growing  Brandywine  and  Sample. 
Plants  should  not  be  left  in  water  any 
length  of  time,  but  it  is  well  to  dip  the 
roots  just  before  setting.  Leaves  should 
bo  mostly  removed  and  the  roots  shortened 
to  three  or  3V&  inches  before  setting  and 
the  earlier  in  t he  Spring  that  tfie  straw¬ 
berry  can  lie  transplanted  the  better  the 
chances  of  success  provided  always  t he  soil 
is  fit  to  work.  The  last  question  would 
require  a  small  volume  to  answer  fully  but 
to  sum  up  briefly,  keep  well  cultivated 
throughout  t  ho  growing  season  and  free 
from  weeds  and  mulch  thoroughly  in  early 
Winter.  The  second  season’s  treatment  will 
depend  on  the  system  adopted,  always  re¬ 
membering  that  no  weed  partnership  will 
succeed  in  t he  strawberry  lnisinesss. 

G.  R.  S. 


Perfect  Strawberries. 

On  page  333.  under  “Sox  of  Strawberry 
Plants.”  it  leaves  tiie  impression  that  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap  is  an  imperfect  flower,  while 
in  fact  it  is  t ho  best  pollenizer  1  ever  used  ; 
season  early  to  late,  and  in  itself  is  the 
best  all-round  strawberry  I  have  ever 
tested.  a.  j.  yr. 

Mystic,  Iowa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  note  was  a  quotation  from 
a  Geneva  Experiment  Station  bulletin. 
Even  file  perfect  flowered  varieties  receive 
pollen  from  others  when  such  varieties  are 
planted  near  or  around  them. 


WHY  FRUIT  TREES  ARE  BARREN. 

To  my  mind  there  are  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tors  which  affect  the  setting  and  growing 
of  young  fruit  after  a  full  bloom.  First  we 
would  have  weather  conditions,  for  every 
orchardist  realizes  the  effect  of  frost  or 
even  severe  cold  weather,  or  a  long  storm 
at  the  blossoming  period.  No  one  would 
expect  as  full  a  set  of  fruit  under  such 
conditions  as  in  fair  and  pleasant  weather.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  a  light  crop  of 
pears,  especially  Bartletts;  this  was  not 
confined  to  a  few  local  communities  but  a 
large  section  of  country,  and  we  well 
remember  a  writer  who  came  out 
with  the  statement  that  he  had 
two  orchards,  one  of  Bartletts  the 
other  of  mixed  varieties.  Ills  Bartletts 
boro  fairly  good  crops,  but  for  some  reason 
Bartletts  that  year  were  not  able  to  fer¬ 
tilize  their  own  blossoms,  yet  that  very 
season  we  had  exactly  opposite  results.  An 
orchard  of  all  Bartletts  bore  the  most  and 
better  fruit  of  that  variety,  but  the  trees 
wore  younger  and  in  better  condition  to 
stand  unfavorable  conditions  than  the 
others,  yet  we  always  felt  that  the  Winter 
weather  had  from  some  cause  weakened 
the  buds  as  well  as  tiie  trees  in  a  measure, 
ns  we  had  some  that  were  injured  from 
some  cause.  A  good  strong  tree  properly 
fed  and  grown  certainly  has  an  advantage 
over  its  weaker  neighbor. 

Second,  previous  overhearing  of  the  tree. 
Where  trees  are  allowed  to  mature  ail  the 
fruit  they  set  under  favorable  conditions, 
few  varieties  will  produce  a  crop  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year,  even  should  they  show  a  fair 
or  full  bloom.  Yet  with  severe  thinning 
many  varieties  will  yield  fruit  practically 


every  year.  Different  people  look  at  things 
quite  differently.  We  were  once  told  by 
a  man  his  fruit  was  all  falling  off.  On 
looking  at  them  we  found  tiie  ground  well 
covered  by  the  first  or  early  drop,  but  told 
him  that  if  his  trees  ma  fit  red  half  tiie 
fruit  then  on  them  it  would  be  more  than 
they  could  profitably  carry,  A  tree  with 
a  top  never  thinned  or  cut  hack,  which  sets 
a  full  crop  of  fruit,  and  has  to  hunt 
around  for  something  to  cat  where  it  lias 
been  feeding  for  10  to  20  years,  with  noth¬ 
ing  ever  added  by  its  owner,  lias  a  big 
job. 

Third,  tiie  fertilizing  of  the  blossoms  is 
a  broad  subject,  and  pollen  to  do  so  prop¬ 
erly  is  a  necessity,  yet  we  doubt  there  are 
hut  few  varieties  of  fruits  that  cannot 
properly  fertilize  their  own  blossoms.  A 
few  years  ago  this  subject  was  carried  to 
extreme  lengths  by  many  of  our  so-called 
horticultural  teachers,  and  much  poor  ad¬ 
vice  was  given  fruit  growers  who  adopted 
their  theories.  Just  how  large  a  share  the 
honeybee  plays  in  fertilizing  fruit  blos¬ 
soms  would  lie  a  hard  matter  to  determine. 
I  remember  one  season  a  friend  told  me 
lie  raised  no  cucumbers,  as  no  bees  came  to 
li is  blossoms,  as  there  were  no  bees  near 
him.  Naturally  his  fruit  trees  were  not 
visited  by  honeybees,  yet  would  be  by  other 
insects  or  bees  more  or  less.  My  experience 
lias  been  that  young  and  very  thrifty  trees 
are  not  as  liable  to  set  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  as  older  and  more  mature  ones  mak¬ 
ing  a  moderate  healthy  growth.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  same  principle  might  not 
apply  to  trees,  as  to  tiie  grape,  where  tiie 
largest  rankest  canes  do  not  produce  the 
most  or  best  fruit.  Personally  I  have  had 
little  trouble  with  my  own  trees  from 
causes  not  easily  explained.  I  try  to  keep 
my  trees  in  a  good  healthy  condition,  not 
forced  into  a  rank  growth,  but  will  every 
season  make  a  moderate  stocky  one.  I 
have  always  kept  some  honeybees  on  my 
farm,  and  believe  them  a  profitable  part  of 
a  fruit  growers'  outfit,  as  with  the  millions 
of  flowers  in  bloom  on  our  fruit  trees  bees 
need  not  travel  so  far  from  home  as  later 
in  the  season.  h.  O.  mead. 


INVESTMENTS  IN  CUBAN  ORANGE 
GROVES. 

We  are  oflen  asked  about  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  orange  growing  in  Cuba.  Land 
companies  have  sent  their  “literature” 
broadcast  through  the  country  and-  many 
have  invested.  In  the  Daily  Consular  Re¬ 
ports  for  March  15  Consul-General  James  L. 
Rodgers,  of  Havana,  gives  certain  facts. 
He  says  it'  will  cost:  between  $4,000  to 
$5,000  in  equipment,  fertilizer  and  labor 
through  six  years  to  bring  a  10-acre  grove 
of  oranges  to  bearing.  In  some  cases  it 
will  cost  more.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  Cuban  groves  are  in  hearing,  while  the 
American  crop  from  California,  Florida  and 
Texas  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
average  New  York  price  on  Cuban  oranges 
of  good  variety  runs  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
crate  of  .so  pounds.  Tiie  cost  of  this  crate 
is  given  as  follows  : 


“LION  BRAND” 

SPRAYING  MATERIALS. 


For  20  years  we  have  been  manufac¬ 
turing  spraying  materials — our  reputa¬ 
tion  and  experience  insures  you  the 
lowest  prices  consistent  with 

STANDARD  UNIFORM  QUALITY. 

Why  risk  injuring  your  trees  and  plants 
with  untried  mixtures  ?  Always  use 

"LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  of  LEAD 
PURE  PARIS  GREEN 
LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
CONCENTRATED  BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE 

Our  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for  San 
Jo.se  Scale  is  all  ready  for  use — no 
disagreeable  boiling  necessary — just 
mix  with  water. 

Send  at  once  for  our  Free  Booklet— 

When,  Why,  How  to  Spray, 
and  What,  to  Spray  With. 


THE  JAS.  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 

Cortlandt  Terminal  Building, 

New  York  City. 


ORNAMENT  YOUR  LAWN 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer's  yard  should 
not  be  as  handsome  as  that  of  his  city  cousin. 

A  Few  Trees  Along  (he  Fronl  and  Down  the  Lane  and  a 
Well  Selected  Clump  of  Shrubbery  Helps  Wonderfully. 
Let  us  fix  up  that  lawn  of  yours  for  you. 

A  full  descriptive  catalogue  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES.  Berlin,  Md. 
1100  acres  trees  a>:d  plants.  Catalog  free. 


Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses  and  Plants  of  all  kinds  at 
CALL’S  NURSERIES,  PERRY,  O. 


Call  deals  direct  with  his  customers  and 
thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  are 
his  customers.  Write  him  for  Price 
List. 


Peach  Trees 


$3  to  $7  per 
too. 

Mvkr  &  Sox, 
mtileevUle,  Del. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER 

EUwanger 

&  Barryji 

7RELS 

Shrubs,  Roses 
Evergreens 

and 

Hardy  Plants 

Are  Famous 
The  World  Over 


Best  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  No 
agents.  Commissions  saved.  Collections 
unequalled.  Beautiful  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free  on  request. 


MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 

Established  1840  Box  AT ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SEEDS. 

We  are  Reeleaners  and  Dealers  in  Red, 
Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Crimson  and  White  Clovers; 
also  Timothy,  Barley,  Seed  Oats  and  Corn  and 
a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write 
for  price  list  and  catalogue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

1 15-1 1  7  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Thielmanns—  the  Seedsmen— carry  a  full  line  of 
Garden  and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty. 
Write  today  for  their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

The  Thielmann  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Qrrn  PflDKI Improved  White  Gap. 

O LLU  UUnn  Acclimated  to  Pennsylvania 
soil,  a  few  bushels  selected  from  the  stock,  oat  of 
a 00  acre  field  that  made  100  bushels  to  acre.  Get 
the  Dest  before  it  is  all  gone.  Address 
SHENA.NUO  UIVKlt  FARMS.  Transfer,  Pa. 


PEACH  TREES 

Fine  stock,  2—3  ft.  $1 .00  a  dozen,  $5.00  a  hundred. 
Champion.  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford, 
Mt.  Rose,  Niagara,  Old  Mixon.  Stump, 
Waddell  and  Mayflower. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

$4.00  per  M.  Conovers,  Palmetto  and  Barr’s. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Prompt  Shipment. 
BURR  Nl'RSliRIKS,  Manchester,  Conn. 


CflD  C  A  I  C — Wilder  Currant  Bushes.  3,000  2-vear, 
lUn  OHLE  10.000  l-year._  20.000  No.  2,  5.000  itul.y 


Raspberry  Plants. 


.1.  F.  WYG ANT,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


Something  Entirely  New  in  Strawberries 

The  Gore*  bus  the  remarkable  property  of  coloring  uniformly  all 
over  before  ripe — ripen*  perfectly  after  picking.  Splendid 
keeper,  can  tier,  shipper,  Hue  for  home  use.  Extra  line  flavor. 
Sweet,  prolific,  healthy,  perfect  flower.  $1,00  per  dozen 
postpaid.  S.  W.  UNDERHILL,  Crotun-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAMOUS 


Crate  . : . $0.18 

Nails,  clamps  and  paper . 10 

Picking,  wrapping  and  packing . 15 

Cartage,  packing  house  to  railroad..  .02 

Freight  to  Habana . 09 

Cartage  or  wharfage  at  Ilahana . 02 

Handling  at  wharf . 01 

Lighterage  to  steamer . 03 

Primage  . 01 

Brokerage  at  Habana . 01 

Freight  to  New  York . 30 

United  States  duty  (I  cent  per  pound 

less  20  per  cent) . 04 

Consular  invoice  fee  proportion . 01 

Clearance  fee  proportion . 01 

Cartage  in  New  York . 05 

Commission  in  New  York . 10 


Total . $1.73 


This  does  not  include  any  item  of  cost 
of  cultivation,  taxes  or  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment. 

To  sum  up  Mr.  Rodgers  says : 

“To  recapitulate*  as  to  oranges  grown  in 
Cuba,  there  would  seem  to  be  but  little  if 
any  possibility  of  success  in  the  American 
market  as  long  as  the  expense  necessitated 
by  shipping  and  landing  charges,  by  ocean 
and  railroad  freight,  and  by  the  American 
tariff  continues.  If  the  local  market  is 
not  big  enough  and  if  the  Canadian  and 
European  markets,  which  are  now  being 
sought,  cannot  take  all  the  product  of  the 
present  and  future,  it  would  seem  that  the 
majority  of  large  and  small  Cuban  orange 
groves  at  least  must  languish,  and  those 
who  have  put  their  time  and  money  into 
such  an  endeavor  must  consider  that  there 
lias  been  a  mistake  and  misrepresentation. 
Many  are  reaching  that  conclusion,  many 
have  realized  it  already,  and  many  may 
come  to  it  in  time,  despite  their  present 
hope  of  success.  It  is  certain  that  in 
anticipation  many  groves  are  being 
neglected  and  the  sale  of  land  for  such 
purposes  is  growing  somewhat  more  diffi¬ 
cult.” 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  fanners  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.” — Adv. 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  BestRoot- 
edStock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sain  pie  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LewiaKoeMb,BoxK  ,t'irdoni^N.v 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

.4NI)  FLOWERS.  Send  for  Rrice  List  of  Trans¬ 
planted,  Well-Hardened  Plants 

THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conyngliam,  Pa. 


50,000  QUARTS  OF  STRAWBERRIES 


now  growing  ou  one  acre,  my  system. 
Come  June  10.  see  me  win  or  lose,  as  Colliugwood 
says.  T.  O.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable. money-making 
varieties,  only  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  1000.  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free,  S.  A.  VIRD1N,  Hartly,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R.  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y- 


Strawberry  Plant* — Chipman,  a  leading  variety.  Also  all 
other  reliable  varieties.  Send  for  liiv  free  1909  Catalogue. 
Prices  from  $1,50  up.  DAVID  HODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 


Prize-Winning  Market  Strawberry 

PAUL  JONES 

$1  per  dozen,  $3  per  hundred.  Circulars  from 
originator. 

R.  W.  JOHNSON,  Northboro,  Mass. 


FENDALL  STRAWBERRY 

HIGHLAND,  NORWOOD,  GOLDEN  GATE, 
and  other  Choice  Varieties. 

Send  .for  Catalogue.  It’s  Free. 

CHAS.  E.  FENDALL  &  SON,  Towson,  Maryland. 


300  Strawberry  Plants  $1.  Xo"“S 

Free.  WM.  PERKY,  Cool  Spring.  Del 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

30  of  the  Rost  Varieties. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Box  18,  Cool  Spring  Bel. 


HFRITARF  <‘l,,d  other  strawberry  plants.  Fruit 
liLMlIrtUL  and  shade  trees.  Evergreens  and 
California  privet  hedging.  Price  list  free,  SAMUEL 
C.  DE  COU,  Moorestown,  Burl.  Co.,  N.  J. 


cn  nnn  bark’s  and  conover.  Nice 

UU,UUU  one  year  old  Asparagus  Roots, 
50,000  Tennessee  and  40,000  Myers  No.  1  Strawberry 
Plants,  all  at  $2  00  per  1,000. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


PAPER  POTS- Melons  and  cucumbers  started  in 
paper  pots  are  ready  for  market  two  weeks  ear¬ 
lier,  and  they  are  fine  for  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc. 
3  in.  pots  $1.25  a  1,000,  $5  for  5.000:  4  in.  pots  $1.75 
a  1,000,  $7.50  for  5.000.  Orders  shipped  same  day 
received.  P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


STRONG,  HEALTHY,  CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK 


We  offer  for  Spring  of  1900  the  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals  that  we  have  ever  grown  and  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  which  will  show  you  just  what  you 
want  for  your  Spring  Planting. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  ou  your  list  and  can  give  you  the 
right  figures  for  the  right  stock. 

do  l.andsenpo  Pardoning  in  all  Its  In-nuthe*.  Don't  place  your  order  until  you  get  our  price*. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


m-O  TTBTTH  d  SPECIAL  VALUES  C/N  50  CHERRIES 

B  g  C  FOR  30  DAYS.  3>OtGU  50  PLUMS 

Beautiful  well  formed,  well  rooted  2  year  trees,  3^  to  f>ft.  Your  choice  Delivered  to  all  New  England  points;  also  in  N.  Y., 
N.J.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Mich..  Ind.  and  111.  Many  other  attractive  offers  in  our  complete  catalogue — It  is  free.  Hundreds  of  Rural  read¬ 
ers  are  familiar,  by  teat,  with  the  values  we  have  offered  through  these  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  n  century.  Lei  us  send 
you  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  productive  II  year  old  Apple  orelmrdM  In  Western  New  York,  planted  on  the 
Filler  System.  I established  1817.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  13,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


PEACH  TREES  AND  DWARF  APPLES 


We  have  a  surplus  In  some  leading 
varieties  of  Peach  including  Champion, 
Stevens.  Brays,  and  Greensboro  an*'  have 
nearly  all  other  varieties  in  medium  and 
small  grades  Just  right  for  orchard  planting.  A  nice  selection  of  Dwarf  Apples  and  some  bargains  in 
sweet  and  sour  cherries.  Quinces,  Cnlifo-nin  Privet  and  ethe'*  stock.  Write  for  cntnb'g  and  surplus  list. 
KARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY',  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 
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ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  PARCELS  POST. 

What  excuse,  if  any,  do  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  give  for  ignoring  the 
demand  of  the  American  farmers  for 
rural  parcel  post  ?  I  have  been  a 
rural  carrier  for  nearly  five  years,  and 
a  farmer  all  my  life,  and  have  studied 
the  parcels  post  problem  from  all  points 
that  I  can  imagine.  I  find  no  rea¬ 
son  why  anyone  should  object  to  so 
big  a  help  to  so  many  people.  The 
rural  carriers  are  the  only  ones  to  fear 
any  burden  from  it.  and  at  their  last 
annual  convention  they  voted  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  the  local  parcels 
post.  It  seems  to  me  incredible  that 
the  House  committee  should  not  have 
considered  the  question,  but  it  seems 
more  incredible  that  they  should  have 
considered  it  and  turned  it  down. 

Embarrass,  Wis.  a.  f.  j. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  following  arguments 
have  been  submitted  to  us  by  Con¬ 
gressmen  : 

1.  Say  nothing.  Most  of  them  dodge 
by  saying  they  “will  give  the  subject 
careful  consideration”  when  it  comes 
up.  They  are  evidently  afraid  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves,  feeling  sure  that  the 
express  companies  are  strong  enough 
to  prevent  action  by  Congress. 

2.  The  deficit  in  the  postal  revenues. 
Congressmen  say  that  the  post-office 
now  runs  millions  behind  its  income, 
and  that  this  is  the  result  of  rural  free 


but  everyone  ought  to  know  that  a 
fair  parcels  post  will  make  country  peo¬ 
ple  more  contented,  and  give  them  mar¬ 
ket  opportunities  which  city  people  now 
en  j  oy. 

4.  Unconstitutional.  This  same  Sen¬ 
ator  Bailey  puts  this  argument  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

But  even  if  tlie  interest  of  the  local 
communities,  as  against  the  interest  ot 
the  distant  cities,  did  not  seem  to  me  so 
important,  I  still  could  not  support  this 
parcels  post  bill  because  it  involves  the 
extension  of  a  power  which  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  government  ought  ever  to  have 
exercised.  I  mean  by  this  to  say  that  it 
requires  the  government  to  perform  the 
service  of  a  common  carrier,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  kind  of  a  service  to  be  within 
the  true  province  of  a  free  government. 

The  Senator  on  the  same  principle, 
ought  to  argue  against  any  form  of 
package  mail,  or  even  against  carrying 
letters  or  papers.  These  arguments 
have  come  to  us,  and  they  seem  to 
cover  the  case  against  a  parcels  post. 

FLAX  CULTURE  IN  IRELAND. 

There  is  an  article  on  page  366  about 
flax  and  flax  seed.  I  was  brought  up 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  close  by  where 
the  best  Belfast  linen  was  manufac¬ 
tured  from  a  flax  we  produced.  The 
land  we  produced  flax  on  was  plowed 
one  year  previous,  and  that  year  we 
raised  potatoes  or  oats  on  it.  It  was 
usually  old  sod  land  that  had  not  been 
broken  up  in  the  memory  of  man,  be-, 
fore.  The  year  following  we  made. 


A  MONMOUTH  COUNTY,  N.  J.,  POTATO  FIELD.  Fio.  17(5.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  426. 


delivery.  The  answer  to  this  is  easy. 
The  rural  delivery  does  not  pay  be¬ 
cause  there  are  not  enough  letters  in 
the  mail.  With  a  parcels  post  the  pack¬ 
age  mail  would  fill  the  mail  wagons  and 
the  increased  postage  would  more  than 
wipe  out  the  present  deficit.  This  is 
so  evident  and  has  been  explained  so 
often  that  any  Congressman  who  uses 
this  argument  is  ignorant  or  a  fraud. 
He  might  just  as  well  hide  himself  be¬ 
hind  a  woven  wire  fence  and  imagine 
himself  out  of  sight. 

3.  The  business  of  the  local  mer¬ 
chant  would  be  hurt  by  a  parcels  post 
— so  Congressmen  say.  The  local  mer¬ 
chant  is  often  a  politician  and  it  is  a 
good  example  of  what  politics  have 
come  to  when  one  country  merchant 
can  have  more  influence  with  a  Con¬ 
gressman  than  50  individual  voters ! 
Senator  Bailey  of  Texas  goes  so  far 
as  to  put  it  this  way: 

I  have  long  boon  convinced  that  the 
safety  of  this  republic  and  the  happiness 
of  our  people  depend  more  upon  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  local  communities  than  upon 
the  growth  and  wealth  of  our  great  cities. 
Indeed,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  local  communities  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  t he  very  conditions  that  increase  the 
happiness  of  t  lie  people  and  perpetuate  the 
freedom  of  the  republic,  while  the  growth 
of  our  cities  tends  rather  to  cultivate  those 
vices  of  luxury,  extravagance  and  social¬ 
ism  which  have  been  the  bane  of  all  free 
governments. 

Probably  no  one  could  be  found  to 
^contradict  this  large  mouthful  of  words, 


it  ready  for  flax.  We  plowed  it  the 
last  part  of  March  four  inches  deep 
and  six  inches  wide.  We  had  our  seed 
imported  from  Holland,  and  we  sowed 
it  broadcast,  10  pecks  to  the  acre.  This 
flax  grew  in  about  13  weeks.  If  we 
were  going  to  have  it  manufactured  for 
“Belfast”  linen,  we  put  it  after  pulling 
out  of  the  ground  and  binding  it  in 
bundles  in  a  stagnant  water  pool  which 
should  be  about  five  feet  deep  and  a 
clay  bottom.  We  kept  it  there  any¬ 
where  from  nine  to  13  days,  according 
to  the  temperature  these  days;  then  we 
took  it  from  there  and  spread  it  out 
on  the  meadows  to  dry.  From  there  we 
gathered  it  up  again  and  put  it  through 
a  set  of  wooden  rollers  which  broke 
the  “bones”  up  in  it  and  then  we 
brought  it  to  the  flax  mill,  which 
cleaned  it  out  and  made  it  ready  for 
spinning.  If  we  were  going  to  take 
its  seed  off  for  oil  or  to  sow  again  we 
left  it  growing  15  or  16  weeks,  until 
it  was  thoroughly  ripe.  That  we  could 
not  use  for  linen,  because  the  flax  used 
for  linen  requires  to  be  pulled  green 
and  as  I  have  before  explained,  it  re¬ 
quires  all  the  oil  that  is  in  it.  and  by 
putting  it  in  the  water  the  Belfast  linen 
gets  all  the  oil  that  is  in  the  seed. 

Kingston,  Mass.  j.  q. 


A  tenderfoot  went  out  to  Yuma, 

And  there  he  encountered  a  puma — 
And  later  they  found 
Just  a  spot  ou  the  ground — 

And  a  puma  in  very  good  ITuma  ! 

— Arizona  Dispatch. 


But  one  royal  road  to  heating 

It’s  a  weary,  wearing  road 
up  and  down  the  cellar 
stairs  traveled  by  the 
householder  who  relies  on 
old  -  fashioned,  extrava¬ 
gant  heating  methods  to 
offset  high  winds.  It  is’ 
these  needless  cares 
which  make  life  misera¬ 
ble  —  taking  the  time 
which  might  be  given  to 
agreeable  duties,  and  the  money  which  should  go  for  needed 
comforts. 

require  one-third  less  coal  than 
the  average  stove  or  hot-air 
furnace.  In  severe  weather 
no  forcing  is  necessary  to  send 
ample  volume  of  warmth  to 
windward  rooms,  and  in  mild  weather  a  low  fire  from  a  little  coal 
makes  just  enough  comfort — no  fuel  wasted. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  act  like  an  automatic  servant 
in  silently,  steadily  meeting  the  sudden  weather  changes.  No  straining 
or  burning  out  of  parts,  no  rivets  to  loosen,  no  thin  metals  to  warp, 
strip,  or  rust — fifty  winters’  use  will  not  wear  them  out;  no  repair  bills 
needed.  The  possible  25$  to  50$  coal  savings,  labor  savings,  and  pro¬ 
tection  to  furnishings  (no  dust,  dirt,  or  coal-gases  in  the  rooms)  soon 
repay  the  cost;  a  far  better  investment  than  money  loaned  at  6$.  If 
you  are  tired  of  old-fashioned  heating  with  its  fire  forcing,  uneven 

heating,  fu  e  1 

3h 


Radiators 


Boilers 


waste,  of  strain  on 
patience  and 
drain  on  pocket- 
book,  let  us  show 
you  the  “royal 
road”  to  right 
heating  of  your 
building,  whether 
OLD  or  new,  in 
town  or  country. 


IDEAL  Boilers  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  necessary  heat 
at  night  for  not  less  than 

.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,r  ,  8  hours  in  zero  weather 

A  No.  2-ee  IDEAL  Iloiler  and  Our  booklets  (free)  with  one  charging 
4<x>  ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Ra-  contain  complete,  of  coal,  and  there  is 
diators,  costing  the  owner  $200.  valuable  informa-  ample  fire  to  start  up 
were  used  to  Hot- Water  heat  this  ^ion  and  out  vou  She  "«*  daV- 
cottage.  tloj?  ana  Put  YOU  IDEAL  Boilers  are 


A  No.  2-19  IDEAL  Boiler  and 
315  ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Ra¬ 
diators,  costing  the  owner  $155, 

were  used  to  Hot-Water  heat  this  were  uscu  iu  nwuaict  ucai  mu  4. 

cottage.  cottage.  tion  and  put  you  __  alc 

At  these  prices  the  goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  Rnaer  "°  ODliga-  made  for  use  with  hard 

Fitter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  510n  wnatever  to  or  soft  coal,  lignite 

which  installation  is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and  other  buy,  wood,  oil,  gas,  etc. 

conditions. 


Showrooms 
in  all  large  cities 


^MERICANRMATOR  f!  OiAPANY 


Write  Dept.  9 
CHICAGO 
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A  Western  Electric 
Rural  Telephone 

Will  Help  You  Save  Your  Sick  Horse 

It  will  be  your  errand  boy 
in  time  of  need. 

In  cases  of  emergency  you 
can’t  afford  to  have  the 
party  you  want,  say,  “I 
can’t  understand,  speak 
louder.”  Our  telephones  are 
used  to  transact  the  impor¬ 
tant  business  of  this  country  and  are  reliable  at  all  times. 

The  installation  of  a  telephone  may  save  valu¬ 
able  stock  or  a  human  life,  and  it  will  cost  you  and 
your  neighbors  less  than  20  bushels  of  wheat  each 

to  have  a  complete,  dependable  telephone  system 

We  have  an  experienced  and  trained  staff  of  telephone  engin¬ 
eers  at  each  branch  house,  who  will  give  you  advice  free. 


Get  in  touch  with  us.  Our  Free  Bulletin  No.  48,  on  “How 
to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines,”  describes  the  system  so 
clearly  that  a  boy  can  install  and  operate  it.  Write  us  a 
letter  or  postal,  or  put  your  name  and  address  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  this  advertisement,  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  our 
nearest  office.  Our  FREE  BULLETINS  will  be  sent  immediately 


Eastern 

New  York 


Central 

Chicago 


Philadelphia  Indianapolis 
Boston 


Pittsburg 

Atlanta 


Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 


The  world’9  oldest  and  largest  tele¬ 
phone  manufacturer;  there  are  over 
4,000.000  Western  Electric  Telephones 
in  use  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Rural  Telephones  a  specialty 


Western  Pacific 

Saint  Lonis  San  Francisco 
Kansas  City  Los  Angeles 
Denver 

Dallas  Seattle 

Omaha  Salt  Lake  City 


Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can't  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  Si  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  statable  for  any  huiUlimj ,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Ileduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don’t  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
“HOOPS”— it  willsave  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.  Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 
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CUTTING  ICE  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

Page  358  “A  Cheap  Icehouse,”  The 
R.  N.  -  Y.  says :  “  We  must,  of  course, 
understand  that  Vermont  is  a  cool 
country,  with  at  least  50  days  less 
of  melting  weather  than  States  far¬ 
ther  south.”  ■  Practical  experience 
here  in  Massachusetts  is  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  a  roof  is  unnecessary  to  keep 
ice  well  where  plenty  of  sawdust 
can  be  had.  In  some  years  a  peculiar 
condition  of  Winter  weather  up  to 
March  10  made  a  short  ice  crop,  none 
being  harvested  up  to  that  time.  A  few 
days  of  cold  weather  mtide  the  ice  of 
suitable  thickness  (about  12  inches)  but 
the  sun  being  high,  daylight  could  not 
be  used  to  harvest  ice,  and  we  cut  all 
night  for  many  nights,  harvested  suf¬ 
ficient  ice  to  make  a  stack  60  feet  by 
45  and  15  feet  high.  Cheap  grade  lum¬ 
ber  was  used  -to  hold  sawdust  in  place 
and  a  good  depth  of  sawdust  covered 
the  top.  We  never  have  had  ice  keep 
so  well  as  in  this  case.  The  stack  was 
located  some  300  feet  from  the  dam  and 
about  30  feet  lower  than  the  pond.  A 
cheap  chute  was  constructed  from  the 
dam  to  stack  and  the  ice  shot  down  by 
gravity,  making  a  cheap  method  of  har¬ 
vesting  as  well  as  storing  ice.  Our 
greatest  trouble  was  to  prevent  the  ice 
from  going  down  too  rapidly.  This 
was  accomplished  by  driving  heavy 
nails  partly  into  the  bottom  of  the  con¬ 
veyor.  These  nails  acted  as  brakes. 
Fortunately  the  moon  was  near  full  and 
our  work  went  on  with  good  speed. 

Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.  H. 


Shape  of  Potato  Seed. 

C.  P.,  Penobscot,  Me. — Do  you  know  of 
any  experience  or  experiments  showing  any 
increase  or  decrease;  in  net  profit  per  acre 
of  potatoes  from  planting  small  potatoes 
(either  whole  or  halved)  that  are  well-kept 
and  firm,  or  seed  cut  from  larger  market¬ 
able  stock?  The  market  stock  to  he  rated 
at  $1  per  bushel  and  the  small  at  about 
30  cents.  Do  you  know  whether  seed  cut 
from  irregular  or  overgrown  potatoes  is 
more  likely  to  produce  irregular  and  over¬ 
grown  potatoes  than  seed  cut  from  smooth 
stock?  How  long  after  cutting  may  pota¬ 
toes  be  kept  with  no  loss  of  vitality,  and 
what  is  the  best  method  of  doing  it? 

Ans. — The  experiments  with  potato 
seed  at  the  experiment  stations  show 
great  variation.  It  seems  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  provided  the  tubers  are 
sound  and  well  matured  little  difference 
will  be  found.  The  tubers  may  be 
large,  small,  ill-shaped  or  well-formed, 
but  there  will  be  little  difference  if  they, 
are  fully  ripe.  Of  course,  if  the  po¬ 
tato  was  small  because  it  did  not  get 
a  full  chance  to  mature,  it  would  not 
make  good  seed.  The  surest  results 
would  therefore  be  expected  from  large 


it  does  succeed,  but  so  seldom  that  we 
never  feel  like  recommending  any  iar- 
mers  to  try  this  method.  We  find  that 
the  field  can  be  plowed  up.  plowing 
deeply  and  immediately  re-seeding  the 
Alfalfa;  this  plowing  will  not  kill  near¬ 
ly  all  the  old  plants,  and  the  second  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  successful.  The  lime 
mentioned  is  reasonable  in  price  for 
both  kinds.  It  is  probable  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  lime  is  a  trifle  cheaper  for  the 
amount  that  would  be  accomplished,  but 
we  would  slightly  prefer  using  the 
ground  limestone  at  this  price,  because 
it  leaves  the  ground  in  so  much  better 
condition,  and  in  the  long  run  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  cheaper  than  the  agri¬ 
cultural  lime.  chas.  b.  wing. 

CABBAGE  MAGGOT. 

H.  U.  C.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. — My  cab¬ 
bage  plants  last  year  were  eaten  off  by  an 
insect  or  collection  of  insects  at  the  stem. 
What  were  they? 

Ans. — Your  cabbages  were  attacked 
by  the  cabbage  maggot,  the  larva  of  a 
small  fly  that  lays  its  eggs  on  the  stems 
of  the  plant  just  beneath  the  soil.  Not 
much  can  be  done  after  the  maggots 
appear.  The  best  preventive  is  to  en¬ 
circle  the  stem  of  each  plant  as  soon  as 
set  in  the  field  with  a  piece  of,  ordi¬ 
nary  tarred  building  paper  three  or  four 
inches  broad.  Make  a  small  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  paper  large  enough  to 
receive  the  stems  and  cut  a  slit  from  the 
outside  to  the  hole  so  that  the  paper 
can  be  slipped  on  after  the  plant  is 
set.  This  prevents  the  fly  from  lay¬ 
ing  the  eggs.  The  paper  must  lie  flat 
on  the  soil  encircling  the  stems,  and 
will  be  thrown  off  as  the  stems  grow. 
Carbon  bisulphide  injected  under  the 
roots  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful  to  s 
each  plant  will  destroy  the  maggots,  but  « 
is  expensive  and  somewhat  dangerous  j 
to  use. 

Training  Tomatoes. — On  page  337  I 
see  L.  B.  Crookcr’s  article  on  how  to 
train  up  tomatoes.  I  have  a  plan  that 
beats  his  to  a  standstill.  Set  plants  in 
straight  row.  When  they  are  12  to 
14  inches  high  drive  stakes  each  side 
about  8  feet  apart.  Nail  on  slats  top 


of  stakes,  stretch  any  old  woven  wire 
fencing  over  the  top.  The  plants  will 
go  through  them,  so  your  fruit  will  be 
off  the  ground  and  hang  in  clusters. 
You  can  prune  them  handily.  No 
strings  to  use,  no  sun-baked  tomatoes. 

Geneseo,  Ill.  a.  a.  s. 


or  medium-sized  well-formed  tubers  cut 
to  an  average  of  three  eyes  with  a  good- 
sized  cut.  As  a  rule  planting  entire  po¬ 
tatoes  gives  too  many  sprouts.  The 
irregular  or  “overgrown”  potatoes  re¬ 
sult  from  stones  or  other  obstructions 
in  the  soil  or  from  overfeeding  and  thus 
would  not  transmit  these  qualities  to 
the  crop.  Cut  tubers  left  as  they  are 
cut  will  lose  vitality  and  wilt  quickly. 
They  ought  to  be  planted  within  a 
week.  The  best  plan  is  to  dust  them 
with  plaster  or  sulphur  as  fast  as  they 
are  cut.  This  prevents  evaporation  to 
some  extent  and  the  pieces  keep  better. 

Thin  Alfalfa ;  Lime. 

G.  E.  M. ,  Delaware  Co.,  O. — We  have  a 
piece  of  Alfalfa,  sown  last  Summer  which 
is  frozen  out  in  spots.  Would  it  be  right 
to  broadcast  on  more  seed,  then  go  over 
it  with  disk  fertilizer  drill,  sowing  on 
about  500  pounds  of  lime  per  acre?  Which 
is  cheaper,  ground  limestone  at  $2.50  per 
ton,  or  agricultural  lime  at  $5  per  ton? 
This  includes  freight. 

Ans. — It  seldom  pays  to  thicken  a 
thin  stand  of  Alfalfa.  We  worked  for 
many  #years  with  different  methods  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  this,  and  it  is  our 
opinion  that  three  times  out  of  four,  it 
will  fail.  -The  seed  comes  up  all  right 


Short  Hoe  for  Planting.  —  I  have 
found  a  common  hoe  with  the  handlq 
cut  off  to  about  half  length  the  best 
tool  with  which  to  set  out  cabbage, 
strawberry  and  such  small  plants. 
Strike  into  the  ground,  pull  the  hoe 
slightly  towards  you,  raise  it  a  little, 
holding  the  earth  on  it  while  you  place 
in  the-  root  of  the  plant;  then  let  the 
earth  drop  back.  Step  forward  so  as 
to  bring  the  ball  of  your  foot  over  the, 
root  of  the  plant,  and  you  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  repeat  the  process.  Stepping 
on  the  root  sets  the  earth  firmly,  which 
is  very  important.  It  is  not  all  neces¬ 
sary  that  plants  be  put  in  upright ;  the 
plants  will  do  quite  as  well  if  on  a 
slant,  and  indeed,  the  outer  leaves  will 
often  wilt  down  ‘and  cover  the  eye,  and 
protect  it  much  better  than  when 
placed  in  an  upright  position. 

Monroe,  Wash.  t.  r.  h. 


PLUMS  PLUMS 

ABUNDANCE,  BURBANK,  LOMBARD, 

4  to  6  ft.  trees.  Hardy,  Thrifty,  Well-Developed. 

10  Cents  Each.  C.  O.  I). 

How  Many  ? 

Be  Quick  with  your  order  as  this  ad.  will  not 
appear  again. 

THOS.  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen, 
Geneva,  New  York. 


LETTUCE,  BEANS  and  CUKES 


and  seems  to  do  well  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  season  there  is 
practically  none  of  it  left.  Occasionally 


Ship  them  in  the  South  Side  Hampers. 
Send  for  Catalogues. 

SOUTH  SIDE  M’F’G  CO.,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


SPRAYED  TREES  ONLY  ONES  THAT 
YIELDED  FRUIT. 

F.  E.  Schriver,  Greenlawn  Farm, 
Grafton,  Ohio,  writes:  “Our  season 
here  was  such  that  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  find  a  suitable  day  for  spray¬ 
ing.  I  sprayed  but  once  and  then  only 
a  part  of  our  trees.  Where  I  used 
Pyrox  I  got  apples  and  where  I  did  not 
I  harvested  none.  I  used  it  also  on 
pears  and  they  were  as  nice  as  any 
one  could  ask  for.  Pyrox  is  the  best 
spraying  material  I  have  ever  used  and 
I  expect  to  use  more  of  it  next  season.” 
“Pyrox”  kills  insects  and  prevents  fun¬ 
gous  diseases;  it  does  not  wash  off  the 
foliage  like  Paris  green,  but  sticks  like 
paint  even  through  heavy  rains.  Ad¬ 
dress  Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. — Adv. 


LEGGETT’S  DUSTERS 

HAUL 


Distribute 
Insecticides 
In  dust  form 


NO  WATER  TO 

LE66ETT’S 

CHAMPION 
, DUSTER 


THE  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  you  walk. 

THE  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  (Horse  Pow 
er)  dusts  four  rows. 

THE  JUMBO 

dusts  trees. 


Illustrated  Spray  Calendar  giving  concise  in¬ 
formation  regarding  Dusters  and  address  of 
nearest  dealer.  Mailed  on  request. 

LEGGETT  &  BR0„  301  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK 


No  Clogging  of  Nozzles 

When  using  Bordeaux  mixture  or 
Lime-sulphur  wash  made  with 

PINE  CONE  LIME  FLOUR 

because  it  is  screened  so  finely  and  solu¬ 
tions  made  from  it  are  just  as  strong  and 
effective  as  if  lump  lime  were  used. 

Price— $2.25  per  bbl.  of  250  lbs.  at  shipping  point. 
ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT  LIME  CO., 

New  York.  v  Boston, - 

Flatiron  Building.  P  -  •  24  Milk  Street. 


POTATO  CROP- 
INSURANCE 

Spraying  is  a  necessity.  Do  it  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  makes  your  work  count.  There^ 
nothing  up  to  the  great 

Aspinwall 

4-Row  Sprayer 

Tbat’s  what  potato  growers 
say  .and  they  know.  Book  free. 

Get  it  and  see  how  we  lead  the 
world  on  potato  machines. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

437  Sabin  Street  Jackson,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory:  Guelph,  Canada 


One  Pair  Outlasts  Three 
to  Six  Pairs  A  1-Leathers 

P®*-  ''SsT'oRB  The  comfort,  economy  and  durabil- 
Dce.4,  05.  ity  of  Steel  Shoes  is  amuzing. 

Others  I  ending.  Thousands  are  throwing  away 
leather  soled  shoes,  boots,  rubbers,  etc.,  und  wearing 
■'Steels"  instead.  They  keep  your  feet  dry— prevent 
colds,  sore  throat,  rheumatism,  etc.  Suving  in  doctors’ 
bills  pays  for  them  over  and  over  again.  They  tit 
fine  and  feel  easy — no  corns,  bunions  or  soreness. 
Soles  and  an  inch  above  is  light,  thin  steel.  Uppers  of 
wnterproof  leather.  Bottoms  studded  with  Adjustable 
Steel  Rivets.  Hair  Cushion  Insoles  give  elasticity 
and  absorb  perspiration.  Sizes  5  to  12.  Steel  Shoes 
are  not  any  heavier  than  ordinary  work  shoes. 

Send  $3.00  for  6-inch  highpnir  or  S3. 60  for  9-inch  high 
pair  (state  size).  Book  FREE.  Order  a  pair  today  and 
you  will  save  $6  to  $10  of  your  shoe  money  this  year. 


STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  73  ,  Racine,  Wl8. 

Canadian  Branch,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Nitrate  ot  Soda 

In  Original  Sags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Mdt 
36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 
305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
1103  Temple  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Canada 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

321  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


PLANT  WOOD’S  SEEDS 

For  Superior  Crops. 

Cow  Peas 

The  Best  and  Surest  Cropping 
of  Summer  Soil-improving 
and  Forage  Crops. 

Makes  poor  land  rich;  makes  rich 
land  more  productive,  and  im¬ 
proves  the  condition  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  soils  wherever  they  are 
grown. 

The  crop  can  be  cut  for  forage,  V 
making  a  large-yielding  and  most  Q 
nutritious  feed,  and  the  land  can  ** 
be  disked  afterwards — not  plowed 
— making  an  ideal  fertilization  and 
preparation  for  wheat  and  all  fall- 
sown  grains.  All  of  our 

Cow  Peas  and  Soja  Beans 

are  recleaned,  free  from  hulls  and  Im¬ 
mature  peas,  superior  both  in  cleanliness 
and  quality,  and  of  tested  germination. 

Write  for  prices  and  ‘‘Wood’s  Crop 
Special”  giving  timely  information  a- 
bout  Seasonable  Farm  Seeds. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


DIBBLE’S 

HIGH  GRADE  SEED  CORN. 

Best  obtainable  regardless  of  price. 

MAM  MOTH  YELLOW  FLINT 

Earliest,  hardiest,  most  productive  Flint  ever 
grown.  Matures  with  us  in  100  days.  Ears  10  to 
16  inches  long,  stalks  8  to  10  feet  high. 

Bu.  82,  2bu.  *3,  10  bu.  *13.50,  bags  free. 

EIGHTY  DAY  DENT 

The  earliest  Dent  in  cultivation.  The  best  kind  to 
grow  where  seasons  are  short,  either  for  crop  or 
sil°'  Prices  same  as  above. 

DIBBLE’S  IMPROVED  LEAMING 

The  best  Dent  for  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States 
lor  the  silo.  Matures  here  on  our  farms  in  100-110 
days.  Grows  10  to  14  feet  high. 
lin.82,  2  bu.bag  S>3,  10  bu.*  12.50,  bags  free. 
This  is  all  Pedigree  Seed  testing  96-98  <<  germination. 
10,000  Bushels  SEED  POTATOES 
20  kinds,  early  and  late,  still  in  stock. 

Send  for  catalog. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 
Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  Instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invito  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  S3 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  EROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

CAR  CAI  C— Medium  Clover  Seed,  $5.60 to  $7.50  bu. ; 
■  Un  vHLt  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $3.50  to  $4.60  bu. ; 
Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bu. ;  Cow  Peas.  $1.75  bu. ;  Cow  horn 
Turnip  Seed,  40c.  lb.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milford.  Del. 


THE  BEST  CORN  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

Also  high  bred  ensilage  seed.  Write  to-day. 
CLIFTON-HILL  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  V. 


A  SENSATION —  Weight  40  lbs.  bushel. 

^  J  I  10  bush,,  $8.00.  Mammoth  and  Little 

®  Red  Clover,  $6.00  bush.  Timothy,  $2.50. 

Samples  and  catalogue  free.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio 


SEED  COEN— Mammoth  Yellow  Dent;  great  yield- 
er;  produces  100  bn.  shelled  corn  per  acre;  hand 
shelled,  at  $2.60  per  bu.  Amos  Zigler,  Rowenna,  Pa. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  seeds  to  the  present  market  value.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices  at  once.  Address 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE  —  Palmetto  Asparagus  Roots, 
$3.50  per  1.00(1.  GOULD  BROS.,  East  Hampton.  L.  I. 


FERTILIZER  L I M E 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  Baskets 
and  Crates.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price  list. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Box  41,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


NO  ZERO  WEATHER 

In  Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Rich  lands. 
Delightful  climate.  Three  and  four  crops  a  single 
season.  No  heavy  frosts,  blizzards  or  droughts. 
Fertilizing  and  irrigating  unnecessary.  Best  prices. 
Unequalled  railroad  service.  Everything  from 
onions  to  cotton.  Best  corn,  hay,  potato  and  truck 
lands.  Lands  on  easy  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust'l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway.  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


You  will  be  satisfied  with  the  products  of 

Burpee’s  “Seeds  that  Grow” 

Shall  we  mail  you  our  New  Complete  Catalog? 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 
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AN  ORCHARD  GOING  OVERBOARD. 

The  picture  (Fig.  177)  shows  what  is 
going  on  in  an  orchard  on  the  lake 
shore  in  western  New  York.  The 
banks  are  being  slowly  eaten  away  by 
the  water,  so  that  fine  large  apple  trees 
are  undermined  and  fall.  There  are 
but  few  points,  we  understand,  where 
this  destructive  work  goes  on.  Some 
combination  of  wind  and  tide  tears 
away  the  soil.  It  will  have  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  like  a  breakwater,  or  the  entire, 
orchard  seems  likely  to  disappear. 

Spraying  Chemicals  to  Kill  Weeds. 

M.  P.  E.,  Ellington,  Conn. — I  read  an 
article  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago 
about  using  chemicals  for  killing  weeds 
and  would  like  information  about  using 
sulphuric  acid.  Will  it  have  any  ill  effects 
on  the  crop  after  it  is  used,  and  would  it 
do  any  harm  to  a  crop  that  has  not  come 
up  through  the  ground,  such  as  corn,  as 
weeds  sometimes  start  before  the  corn  has 
any  more  than  commenced  to  sprout? 
Could  you  put  it  on  with  a  spraying  ma¬ 
chine  such  as  used  for  spraying  potatoes, 
with  a  very  fine  nozzle? 

Ans. — Considerable  experimentation 
has  been  conducted  by  various  insti¬ 
tutions  in  this  country  and  abroad,  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  question  of  the  destruction 
of  weeds  by  the  use  of  chemicals.  Nu¬ 
merous  chemicals  may  be  used,  which, 
if  applied  in  sufficient  quantity,  will 
destroy  all  vegetation  growing  upon  the 
land.  The  effect  produced  by  some  of 


this  treatment  applied  in  two  or  three 
different  seasons  will  practically  rid  a 
field  of  the  seed.  Machinery  used  in 
doing  this  work  should  have  brass  fit¬ 
tings  instead  of  ordinary  iron  or  gal¬ 
vanized  fittings,  as  the  chemicals  de¬ 
stroy  the  iron  rapidly.  The  result  of 
some  experimental  work  along  this  line 
in  New  York  State  is  reported  in  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  216,  of  the  Cornell  Station, 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  j.  l.  stone. 

Holland  Cabbage  or  Hubbard  Squash. 

A.  G.  L.,  Belluille,  0. — I  purpose  put¬ 
ting  two  acres  of  new  ground  that  has 
never  been  cropped  to  either  Holland  cab¬ 
bage  or  Hubbard  squash.  Ground  has  nat¬ 
ural  drainage,  dark  loam.  I  would  like  to 
know  which  might  be  the  more  profitable, 
what  time  should  they  be  planted  and  how? 

Ans. — A.  G.  L.  has,  to  my  notion,  an 
ideal  situation  for  growing  a  big  crop 
/of  squashes.  An  old  sod  made  rich  with 
well  rotted  stable  manure,  or  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  this,  a  high-grade  corn  fer¬ 
tilizer,  produces  squash,  melons  or  cu¬ 
cumbers  to  perfection.  I  would  plow 
early  and  would  cut  up  the  sod  and  fit 
the  ground  well  and  mark  out  in  rows 
four  feet  apart,  and  when  danger  of 
frost  is  past  (here  about  middle  of 
May)  would  drill  in  squash  seed  every 
other  row,  thick  enough  so  that  I  would 
have  a  plant  every  12  inches.  Every 
alternate  row  I  would  plant  to  corn,  and 
here  I  would  want  a  stalk  every  12 
inches.  This  is  our  method  of  growing 


AN  ORCHARD  GOING  INTO  THE  LAKE.  Fig.  177. 
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Potash  means  dollars  in  the  grower’s  pocket.  Perfection 
of  size,  color  and  flavor  as  well  as  large  yields  of 

All  Kinds  o£  Fruit 

are  secured  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  Potash.  See 
that  your  fertilizer  has  enough  Potash — at  least  lo%,  and. 
send  to  us  for  Free  Literature  telling  how  much  each  kind, 
of  fruit  ought  to  have  to  get  best  results. 

Valuable.  Literature  on  the  Cultivation  and  Fertilization  of 
all  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Grains  sent  Free  on  Request. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


CHICAGO— Monadnock  Block 

ATLANTA— Candler  Building 
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Active  all  the  time 

You  Can  Almost  See  the  Crops  Grow 1 

because  Swift’s  Animal  Fertilizers  are  made  from  animal  products— bone, 
meat  and  blood.  They  supply  rich  organic  matter — the  product  of  nature— 
which  invigorates  the  soil.  Can  be  used  with  or  without  manure — on  all  kinds 
of  soil,  and  in  all  seasons.  1  hat  is  why  they  have  honestly  won  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  most  reliable  crop  producers  and  soil  builders. 

Here’s  Proof: 


“It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  tha' 
I  raised  one  of  the  finest  crops  of  corn  on 
Swift’s  Fertilizer  this  season  ever  pro¬ 
duced  on  World’s  End  Farm.  The  yield 
was  more  than  95  bushels  shelled  corn 
per  acre. 

Have  used  these  fertilizers  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  will 
use  them  extensively  this  coming  season.’’ 

[Signed]” C.  R.  Goodhue,  Supt., 
World’s  End  Farm, 

Hingham,  Mass. 


“Havmgused  your  Fertilizers  for  several 
years,  I  find  them  equal  to  any  I  have  tried 
both  for  corn  and  potatoes.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  have  tried  several  other  kinds,  but 
none  have  beat  the  Swift’s  when  price  was 
considered. 

I  shall  continue  to  use  your  goods  as 
long  as  they  keep  up  to  their  present 
standard  of  excellence.  My  order  is  al¬ 
ready  placed  with  your  agent.” 

Wm.  Dumont,  Trustee  Shaker  Society, 
Sabbathday  Lake,  Me. 


Your  best  interests  demand  that  you  ftrove  them  on  your  own  soil,  if  you 
do  not  already  know  their  worth.  See  your  local  agent  or  write  us.  Free 
Pocket  Memo  Booklet  containing  valuable  crop  information  on  application. 

Swift’s  Lowell  Fertilizer  Co.,  40  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


these  is  quite  prolonged ;  with  others 
it  is  brief.  Some  are  poisonous  and 
dangerous  to  use  where  live  stock  runs; 
others  are  innocent.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  regard  to  the  ability  of 
various  plants  to  withstand  the  action 
of  certain  chemicals,  thus  making  it 
impossible  in  some  instances  to  apply  a 
chemical  that  will  destroy  the  weed 
without  serious  injury  to  the  crop, 
this,  I  think,  is  the  proposition  that  our 
correspondent  has  in  mind. 

I  am  not  aware  that  sulphuric  acid 
is  used  successfully  on  a  field  scale  in 
this  way,  but  sulphate  of  copper  or 
sulphate  of  iron  may  be  successfully 
used  in  combating  the  ordinary  annual 
wild  mustard  when  growing  among 
Spring  crops,  such  as  oats,  barley,  peas, 
etc.  M.  P.  E.  should  not  be  misled 
by  the  somewhat  glowing  statements 
of  results  in  the  Northwest,  because 
weather  conditions  in  North  Dakota 
during  the  Summer  are  so  different  from 
ihose  in  New  York  that  this  method 
seems  to  be  much  more  effective  there 
than  here;  but  it  has  been  demonstrated 
many  times  in  the  field  on  a  large  scale, 
as  well  as  in  experimental  work,  that 
wild  mustard  may  readily  be  destroyed 
in  New  York  grain  fields.  One  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  iron  sulphate  or  12 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved  in 
SO  gallons  of  water,  and  sprayed  upon 
an  acre  when  the  young  plants  are  three 
or  four  inches  high,  will  usually  ef¬ 
fectively  rid  the  crops  of  the  pest,  and 


cucumbers,  melons  and  squash.  Last 
year  we  got  105  bushel  baskets  of  ear 
corn  besides  the  cucumbers  on  an  acre 
planted  to  cucumbers  and  corn ;  the 
rows  were  Zl/2  feet  apart.  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  the  vine  crop  is  as  large 
between  the  corn  rows  as  it  would  be  if 
the  corn  was  left  out,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  the  vine  growth  is  better;  it 
seems  warmer  between  those  rows  of 
corn,  as  it  is  where  the  wind  sweeps 
the  vines  and  I  think  evaporation  is 
less;  at  any  rate  I  consider  it  a  very 
profitable  method.  We  use  a  5-10-10 
fertilizer,  the  ingredients  of  which  are 
blood,  bone  and  potash.  The  nitrogen 
is  derived  partly  from  nitrate  of  soda, 
blood  and  bone ;  the  phosphoric  acid 
from  bone  (steamed),  the  potash  from 
sulphate.  We  use  at  the  rate  of  1200 
•pounds  per  acre,  mixed  in  the  row. 
I  would  not  advise  growing  cabbage  on 
this  sod ;  probably  the  year  following 
would  be  all  right. 

Ohio.  J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 

Customer  :  “What  do  you  mean  by 
selling  me  that  stuff  you  called  hair 
restorer,  and  telling  me  it  would  re¬ 
store  my  head  to  its  original  condi¬ 
tion?”  Chemist:  “Didn’t  you  like  it?” 
Customer:  “No,  I  didn’t.  If  I  had  kept 
on  much  longer  I  should  have  been 
entirely  bald.  Original  condition,  in¬ 
deed!”  Chemist:  “Most  people  are 
born  bald,  sir.  That  is  the  original  con¬ 
dition.” — Credit  Lost. 


BETTER  THAN  F/RSTSl 

There  are,  what  the  rubber  boot  maker  calls,  “firsts  and  seconds.”  Formerly, 

firsts’ ’were  the  best  that  could  be  made,  and  ‘‘seconds ’’were  “firsts”  b 
with  flaws  in  them.  Nowadays,  “firsts”  only  mean,  best  workmanship— I 
J but  ?^^^ril^r«£,lc^competition  started  the  use  of  reinelted“old  junkl 
-i,  rubber.  BUFFALO  BRAND”  rubber  boots  are  made  only  of  lively  pure! 
r,  -vara  rubber— that’s  why  they  wear  better  and  longer  than  others.  Therefore, the/ 
•  (P3*®)  rubber  has  made  Buffalo  Brand  known 

,5 etter  than  Firsts.  Look  for  yellow  label.  Insist  on  your  dealer  A 
teHing  you  all  he  knows  about  these  rubber  boots-INSIST. 

W.  H.  WALKER  &  CO..  77-83  So.  Pearl  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

Make  most  money  because  they  do  best  work  in 
quickest  time  with  least  power  and  smallest  crews, 
owing  to  their  simple  construction  and  improved, 
•  patented  devices.  Portable  and  stationary.  All  sizes. 
)  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Combined  Hatchet  Setworks 
and  Quick  lteceder  and  other  superior  features.  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices  will  interest  you.  Lists  our  coni’* 
pletc  line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co, 

129  Hope  St«,  llackettstown,  X.  J, 

1582  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


The  Lou  don  Way 


One  man  with  a  Louden  Litier  Carriei^B 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  cau^H 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That’s  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
—the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  be  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—in  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  Is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader  — ita 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years; 
have  improved  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  in  box;  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feet;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes, 
bend  today  for  valuable  fro©  book  on  manure  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway,  FairlitJd,  Iowa 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HABITS  OF  THE  CODLING  MOTH. 

Fruit  growers  have  for  many  years 
used  arsenic  sprays  for  killing  the  Cod¬ 
ling  worm — the  ugly  insect  which 
causes  so  much  damage  to  apples.  Yet 
it  is  quite  likely  that  much  of  this 
work  has  been  wasted  through  a  lack 
of  knowledge  regarding  the  real  life 
history  of  the  insect.  Prof.  E.  D.  San¬ 
derson,  of  New  Hampshire,  before  the 
Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  some  experi¬ 
ments.  The  habits  of  the  moth  are 
given  below.  Next  week  we  shall  give 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this 
study. 

The  Codling  moth  hibernates  over  Win¬ 
ter  in  a  white  silken  cocoon  made  under  or 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  transforms  to  a 
pupa  in  April  or  May,  and  the  moths  issue 
a  little  later.  Two  years  ago  we  endeavored 
to  determine  how  many  of  the  cocoons  are 
found  on  the  trunk,  and  how  many  on  the 
limbs  of  the  tree.  We  examined  thoroughly 
all  parts  of  seven  trees  and  found  55 
cocoons  to  the  tree,  70  per  cent  of  them 
being  on  the  main  trunk  and  30  per  cent 
on  the  limbs.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore, 
that  scraping  the  bark  from  the  tree  is 
valuable  in  removing  some  of  the  cocoons, 
and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  spin  their  cocoons  so  readily  on  smooth 
trees.  On  these  same  trees  we  determined 
how  many  had  been  killed  from  various 
causes,  and  we  found  from  GO  to  87  per 
cent  had  been  destroyed  by  the  birds,  such 
as  the  chickadee,  the  nuthatch  and  wood¬ 
peckers.  Birds  can  readily  be  attracted  to 
the  orchard  in  considerable  numbers  by 
hanging  up  pieces  of  suet  and  bone  and 
the  number  of  the  Codling  moths  will  thus 
be  decreased.  We  found  from  five  to  19 
per  cent  of  the  Codling  moth  larvae  which 
went  into  hibernation  were  alive  in  the 
Spring. 

The  date  of  appearance  of  the  adult 
moths  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  1906 
in  New  Hampshire  the  majority  emerged  on 
.tune  14,  while  in  1907  they  did  not  emerge 
until  July  2.  This  variation  in  the  time 
of  appearance  of  the  moths  will  have  some 
bearing  on  the  time  at  which  we  should 
give  the  second  spraying.  One  of  the  most 
important  points  in  connection  with  the 
control  of  the  Codling  moth  is  to  know 
where  and  when  the  eggs  are  laid  and 
when  they  hatch.  It  was  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  eggs  were  laid  in  the  blos¬ 
som  end  of  the  apple.  Later  it  was  thought 
that  they  were  mostly  laid  on  the  apples, 
but  we  find  that  on  the  Baldwin  apple  tree, 
which  is  the  principal  variety  grown  in 
New  England,  practically  all  of  the  eggs 
are  laid  on  the  leaves.  This  may  not  be 
true  with  other  varieties  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  but  general  observations  show 
that  the  eggs  of  the  first  brood  are  most 
a  mmonly  laid  on  the  leaves.  As  soon  as 
the  moths  emerge  they  commence  to  ovi¬ 
posit  if  the  evenings  are  warm.  If  the 
evenings  are  cool  and  damp  they  will  not 
lay  and  it  may  be  a  week  or  two  before 
they  will  lay  most  of  their  eggs  under  such 
circumstances.  The  moths  which  we  have  had 
under  observation  lay  from  30  to  135, 
averaging  75  eggs  each.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
from  five  to  10  days,  averaging  about  eight 
days. 

The  usual  custom  is  to  spray  the  trees 
for  the  Codling  moth  just  after  the  blos¬ 
soms  fall  in  order  to  fill  the  open  calyces 
with  poison.  From  the  above  data  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  eggs  do  not  hatch  until 
several  weeks  later.  Definite  observations 
show  that  in  1906  and  1908  the  first  eggs 
hatched  21  days  after  the  blossoms  fell,  and 
in  1907  the  first  eggs  hatched  11  days 
after  the  blossoms  fell.  The  average  of 
Ihrce  years  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
eggs  hatch  about  26  to  30  days  after  the 
blossoms  fall. 

In  determining  the  position  of  the  eggs 
we  have  gone  to  considerable  pains  to  de¬ 
termine  the  matter  exactly.  We  placed  large 
cheesecloth  frames  over  trees  10  or  12  years 
old,  and  carefully  examined  all  the  foliage 
to  see  that  there  were  no  eggs  upon  it.  We 
then  liberated  a  male  and  female  moth  in 
each  cage  and  examined  them  every  two  or 
three  days.  On  other  trees  which  were  not 
covered  with  a  frame  we  examined  the 
foliage,  and  as  fast  as  we  found  an  egg  the 
leaf  bearing  the  egg  was  tagged  and  the 
apple  nearest  to  said  egg  was  also  tagged 
with  a  string  tag  around  the  stem  so  that 
the  tag  dropped  with  the  apple.  These 
trees  were  frequently  examined  for  eggs, 
and  we  were  able  thus  to  determine  how 
far  an  egg  was  from  the  nearest  apple.  As 
a  result  of  the  observations  on  796  eggs, 
we  found  that  the  egg  averaged  nine  inches 
to  the  nearest  apple.  Many  eggs  are  laid 
on  limbs  where  there  are  no  apples  at  all. 
It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  consider¬ 
able  mortality  of  the  young  larvse  in  crawl¬ 
ing  from  the  eggs  to  the  apples.  The  young 
larva?,  when  they  hatch  from  the  eggs, 
feed  on  the  tender  foliage,  mining  it  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf  and'  at  the  branches  of  the 
midrib  wherever  there  is  a  soft  succulent 


tissue.  Our  observations  have  shown  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  larvae  feed  on  the  foliage, 
as  we  have  reared  the  moths  from  larvae 
which  have  fed  on  water  sprouts. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  larvae  enter  the  apple  through  the 
blossom  or  calyx  end.  We  find  that  65  per 
cent  of  the  first  brood  and  46  per  cent  of 
the  second  brood  enter  through  the  calyx. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  give  the  first 
spray  immediately  after  the  blossoms  drop, 
so  as  to  fill  the  calyx  with  poison  ;  but  if, 
as  shown  above,  most  of  the  larvae  have  to 
crawl  a  considerable  distance  from  the  egg 
to  the  apple,  and  therefore  feed  somewhat 
on  the  foliage  before  going  to  the  apple,  it 
is  evident  that  a  thorough  poisoning  of  the 
foliage  at  the  time  the  eggs  are  hatching 
will  be  of  considerable  value.  We  find  that 
the  caterpillars  remain  in  the  apple  for  25 
to  30  days,  and  that  those  which  emerge 
first  sometimes  transform  the  pupa;  and  the 
moths  emerge  and  give  rise  to  a  partial  sec¬ 
ond  brood,  while  most  of  the  caterpillars 
remain  in  the  cocoons  over  Winter.  In 
Delaware  there  is  ahvays  a  partial  second 
brood. 

GET  THE  PROPER  TOOLS. 

The  article  on  page  159,  discussing  the 
tool  equipment  of  a  farm,  might,  I  think, 
have  been  more  widely  useful  if  it  had 
laid  more  stress  upon  the  principle  that 
underlies  the  rational  employment  of  tools, 
in  all  the  lines  of  industry  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  which  is,  not  how 
fere,  but  how  many  tools  can  be  profitably 
employed,  and  as  all  progressive  indus¬ 
tries  are  asking  this  question,  so  must  the 
farmer,  if  he  is  to  take  and  keep  his  right¬ 
ful  position.  No  general  statement  can  be 
of  more  than  the  slightest  value  to  the 
individual  inquirer,  for  his  special  environ¬ 
ment  and  line  of  production  must  decide 
howT  much  oiv  how  little  will  be  needed 
to  do  the  work  properly,  and  I  only  desire 
to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  the  farmer  should  not  stint  the  tools 
necessary  to  do  his  work  quickly,  effectively 
and  easily.  Not  infrequently  the  posses¬ 
sion  or  lack  of  an  implement  will  decide 
whether  or  no  a  crop  can  be  put  in  or 
harvested  at  the  right  time,  and  the  gain 
or  loss  of  condition  dependent  thereon 
may  easily  equal  or  exceed,  perhaps  many 
fold,  the  cost  of  the  tool.  The  farmer  has 
to  contend  with  such  uncertain  and  chang¬ 
ing  weather  conditions,  that  if  he  wishes 
to  secure  the  largest  measure  of  success,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  utilize  the  favorable 
moments  to  their  utmost.  This  necessitates 
the  possession  of  enough  tools  to  do  the 
work  quickly,  and  there  can  be  few  who 
have  not  sorrowful  recollection  of  large 
losses  incurred  because  the  facilities  for 
prompt  action  were  not  at  baud.  To  rely 
on  borrowed  or  hired  tools  cannot  often 
be  safe,  for  when  you  want  to  use  the 
tool,  so  does  the  owner,  and  when  he  is 
ready  to  let  you  have  it,  the  best  time,  for 
its  use  is  apt  to  bo  gone.  A  few  of  the 
most  expensive  implements  may  well  be 
owned  in  common  among  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers,  none  of  whom  has  singly 
much  use  for  them,  but  for  the  greater 
part  it  will  be  safer  and  more  profitable 
for  the  farmer  to  have  the  tools  he  needs 
under  his  own  sheds. 

I  have  no  wish  to  advocate  the  purchase 
or  owning  of  unnecessary  tools,  but  all 
needed  tools  should  be  bought  as  soon  as 
their  need  is  clearly  perceived  and  they 
can  be  afforded.  A  sensible,  practical  man 
can  easily  figure  out  how  much  a  tool  is 
really  worth  to  him  per  season,  and  if  it 
will  pay  good  interest  on  its  cost,  he  had 
better  buy  it,  rather*  than  to  put  his 
money  into  outside  investments.  In  these 
days,  when  the  difficulty  of  getting  labor 
of  dependable  quality  at  a  possible  price 
is  constantly  increasing,  it  seems  plain  that 
we  must  be  on  the  alert  to  discover  and 
adopt  every  device  and  machine  that  will 
make  the  necessary  number  of  laborers 
smaller  or  increase  the  efficiency  of  those 
we  employ.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
if  we  are  to  retain  a  good  class  of  farm 
workmen  we  must  pay  them  as  large,  per¬ 
haps  even  larger,  wages  than  they  can 
command  in  the  cities,  and  this  being  so, 
it  behooves  us  to  make  their  labor  just 
as  efficient  as  possible,  and  as  the  tired 
man  is  less  careful  than  the  unjaded  man, 
I  think  there  is  good  warrant  for  putting 
in  labor  saving  tools,  even  though  the 
work  turned  out  is  no  greater  than  could 
be  produced  by  the  older  tools.  This  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  to  such  tools  as  plows, 
harrows  and  cultivators,  though  I  also 
believe  that  the  greater  uniformity  of  work 
secured  by  these  riding  tools  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  that  overweighs  their  greater  draft 
and  cost.  Personally,  I  like  a  tool,  that 
after  I  get  it  adjusted  to  the  work,  can 
be  left  to  the  ordinary  hand,  with  a  fair 
assurance  that  so  long  as  it  is  run  on  the 
selected  notches  it  will  not  vary  greatly 
from  the  desired  standard,  and  this  is  a 
feeling  that  I  cannot  have  with  the  older 
tools,  which  depend  so  much  more  upon 
the  man  behind  the  handles. 

It  pays  to  have  different  tools  to  do  the 
same  kind  of  work,  for  the  varying  condi¬ 
tions  of  tilth  make  it  impossible  for  one 


sort  of  harrow  or  cultivator  to  be  always 
the  best,  and  to  have  to  use  horses  and 
men  on  a  tool  that  is  doing  sloppy  work, 
where  another  machine  would  do  a  perfect 
job,  is  a  disagreeable  experience  to  any 
good  farmer.  Expensive  tools  are  some¬ 
times  money  savers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
grain  drills  cited  by  your  correspondent.  A 
good  drill  costs  quite  a  sum,  but  when 
there  are  40  to  60  acres  of  grain  a  year 
to  be  put  in  each  year  and  the  drill  makes 
two  bushels  of  seed  do  the  work  of  2% 
or  three  bushels  applied  broadcast,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the  extravagance 
lies  in  trying  to  do  without  it.  I  use  four 
times  the  tool  equipment  called  for  by  Mr. 
Prickett.  and  there  are  very  few  which  do 
not  pay  a  handsome  yearly  interest  on 
their  cost,  and  yet  there  are  several  of  the 
tools  he  mentions  that  I  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  need  of  to  make  their  purchase  profit¬ 
able.  The  point  which  I  wish  to  enforce 
is  that  each  man  must  find  out  for  himself 
what  he  needs,  but  that  there  is  no  economy 
but  a  wasteful  extravagance  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  get  along  without  the  tools  which 
enable  us  to  convert  our  time  and  energy 
into  the  largest  possible  amount  of  crop 
and  net  profit,  including  in  the  last,  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  that  comes  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  work  has  been  attended 
to  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  best 
manner.  h.  w.  iieaton. 

Rhode  Island. 


A  TALK  ON  POTATO  SEED. 

Our  old  friend,  Matthew  Crawford,  of 
Ohio,  writes,  for  his  local  paper,  an  excel¬ 
lent  article  on  potato  culture.  That  part 
which  discusses  the  seed  is  given  below : 

“The  seed  to  use  is  medium  to  large 
size  from  plants  that  held  their  foliage  to 
maturity.  Not  that  an  unripe  tuber  isn’t 
as  good  and  better;  but  a  plant  that  ripens 
prematurely  on  account  of  blight  or  any 
weakness  cannot  develop  tubers  that  are 
safe  to  plant.  It  should  be  unsprouted  or 
else  sprouted  in  full  exposure  to  light  and 
air.  The  common  opinion  is  that  potatoes 
should  be  planted  immediately  after  they 
are  cut.  If  dusted  with  air-slaked  lime 
as  they  are  cut,  they  may  be  put  in  shal¬ 
low  boxes  two  or  three  inches  deep  and 
kept  two  months.  Leaving  potatoes  in  the 
light  until  they  are  green  does  not  hurt 
them  for  seed. 

“People  are  always  asking  how  much 
seed  to  use.  All  other  things  being  equal, 
the  larger  the  seed  pieces  the  larger  the 
crop.  Perhaps  the  most  profit  comes  from 
two-eye  pieces,  dropped  12  or  15  inches 
apart.  When  seed  is  cheap  one  can  afford 
to  use  more  of  it,  and  a  good  sized  whole 
tuber  will  produce  more  than  a  two-eye 
cut,  especially  if  only  two  or  three  eyes  are 
allowed  to  grow.  Over  50  years  ago  I 
bought  a  large  potato  at  the  fair  for  five 
cents,  and  planted  it  whole.  The  crop 
filled  a  peck  measure  level  full.  Some  30 
years  later  I  bought  two  pounds  for  |2, 
cut  them  to  single  eyes  and  raised  12 
bushels.  When  seed  is  scarce  I  cut  to  single 
eyes;  when  plentiful,  to  two  eyes. 

“The  poorest  seed — assuming  it  to  be 
healthy — is  that  that  has  been  kept  in  the 
cellar  and  has  been  sprouted  over  two  or 
three  times.  The  first  sprout  is  the  best ;  the 
second  is  weak,  and  the  third  very  weak 
indeed.  My  common  practice  is  to  put  the 
potatoes  one  layer  deep  in  the  shallow  flats 
that  we  cure  Gladiolus  bulbs  in  and  leave 
them  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  until 
planting  time — sometimes  as  late  as  July. 
By  that  time,  stubby,  green  buds  have 

developed  that  are  not  easily  broken  off. 

It  is  believed  that  this  long  exposure  to 
the  light  kills  the  spores  of  the  blight. 

However  this  may  be  I  have  splendid  suc¬ 
cess.  Last  year  I  raised  18  varieties  and 
there  was  no  blight  on  any  of  them.  I 
rarely  divide  the  eyes,  but  it  may  be  done 
with  safety.  Potato  peelings  have  been 
used  for  seed,  and  if  pared  potatoes  are 

cut  and  planted,  most  of  them  will  grow. 
A  potato  placed  with  the  stem  end  down, 
before  it  begins  to  sprout,  will  usually  send 
up  but  two  or  three  sprouts;  but  if  placed 
blossom  end  down,  there  will  bo  a  sprout 
for  each  eye.  So,  when  you  buy  a  new, 
costly  variety,  place  it  stem  end  up.  I  saw 
a  new  variety  offered  a  few  days  age  at 
?5  a  pound.  Five  or  six  years  ago  the 
Eldorado  was  sold  in  England  for  more 
than  its  weight  in  gold.” 


Coring  the  Cats. — Having  had  many 
cats,  and  such  good  success  with  them,  I 
would  like  to  give  G.  R.,  of  New  York, 
page  2S1,  my  simple  remedy  for  distem¬ 
per.  As  soon  as  we  see  the  first  sign  of 
watery  eyes  or  sneezing  we  begin  to  put 
powdered  sulphur  into  their  milk,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  a  pint  of  milk  for  three  or 
four  days.  This  is  a  simple  remedy,  yet  we 
have  never  lost  a  cat  and  have  had  as 
many  as  12  at  one  time.  We  have  also 
saved  each  of  our  three  dogs  when  they 
were  puppies  by  this  same  treatment. 

Aurora,  Ill.  M.  C. 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals; 
by  C.  S.  Plumb;  563  pages,  fully  illustrated. 
A  thoroughly  up-to-date  work  by  an  author¬ 
ity  on  breeds  of  farm  animals,  their  history 
and  development,  with  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  of  their  characteristics.  For  sale  by 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  price,  postpaid,  $2. 


April  17, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 
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Deere  Books 
Tell  How — 

You  can  gg| 
*-*■  them  and  a 
16-page  illustrated' 
farm  paper  free 

Don  V 
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(this  chance 

IF  Interested  m  farming,  get  our  farm  paper. 

You  can  have  it  one  year  absolutely  FREE. 
This  paper  will  give  you  some  new  ideas. 
No  other  paper  like  it.  We  will  also  send  you 
three  mighty  nice  booklets  which  show  all  kinds 
of  plows  at  work  in  the  field.  There  are 
plows  from  many  foreign  lands,  also  pictures 
of  modern  walking  plows,  sulkies,  gangs  and 
immense  steam  plows  that  turn  forty  acres  a 
day.  Get  posted. 

j;®*  Hired  Help  Costs  Big  Money^S 

"'Your  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help 
expensive.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
big  money— use  implements  that  cut  down 
the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t  it  true  that 
when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it  is 
nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Wherever  strain 
comes  on  a  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  there  you 
will  find  steel— tool  steel.  Take  any  plow  that 
has  had  hard  work  for  five  years,  put  it  along 
side  of  a  JOHN  DEERE  which  has  been  in 
service  that  long— and  see  the  difference. 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor 
material.  You  can  see  the  wear  and  the 
defects.  The  JOHN  DEERE  will  be  solid, 
staunch  and  ready  for  the  hardest  job.  Then 
you  begin  to  know  that  quality  counts. 

There  is  comfort  and  profit  in  having  good 
plows.  You  can  take  pride  in  owning  a 
JOHN  DEERE— the  standard  plow  of 

the  world  for  two  generations.  .A—.. 

$> — — — <a 


V  •*-  m5ut 

We  will  send  you  the  farm  paper  and 
the  three  booklets  free.  All  you  have  to^^ 
do  is  to  write  us  a  postal  card  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  29. 

Mention  the  number  of  the  package  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL 


Binds  More 
Sheaves  with 
Less  Twine 


Plymouth  Binder  Twine  is  made 
right.  It  works  smoothly,  ties 
properly,  and  the  last  of  the  ball 
feeds  as  freely  as  the  first.  No 
knots  or  breaks.  Fifty  per  cent 
stronger  than  the  strain  of  any 
machine  actually  requires. 

PLYMOUTH 

Binder  Twine 

• 

is  used  more  than  any  other  twine 
because  it  is  known  to  be  the 
best.  Made  by  the  oldest  cord¬ 
age  establishment  in  the  United 
States,  where  quality  and  honesty 
are  spun  into  every  ball  of  twine. 
Farmers  who  insist  on  seeing  the 
wheat-sheaf  tag  on  every  ball  of 
twine  save  money  and  avoid 
harvest  delays.  Get  Plymouth 
Twine  of  the  local  dealer. 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

Largest  Rope  Makers  in  the 
world  —  Oldest  in  America. 

Plymouth.  Mass. 


You  are 


Paying  the  Price 
Are  You  Getting 


of  Ruberoid 
It? 


Whatever  roofing  you  are  using  on  any  building 
you  are  paying  the  price  of  Ruberoid.  There  are 
300  substitutes  for  Ruberoid— and  all  of  them  cost 
more  in  the  end  than  the  genuine.  These  substitutes 
have  names  which  sound  like  Ruberoid.  Before 
they  are  laid  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  they 
look  like  Ruberoid.  And  frequently  they  are 
sold  as  Ruberoid. 

You  cannot  judge  a  roofing  by  its  name. 
You  cannot  judge  a  roofing  by  its  looks.  You 
can  judge  it  only  by  the  service  it  gives.  The 
only  way  in  which  you  can  be  sure  of  telling 
Ruberoid  from  the  300  substitutes  is  by  looking 
for  the  trade  mark  which  appears  every  four 
feet  on  the  under  side  of  all  genuine  Ruberoid. 


RUBEROID 

It  EG.  U-  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 


Be  sure  to  look  for  this  registered  trademark  which 
is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  side  of  all 
genuine  Ruberoid.  This  is  your  protection  against 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as  Ruberoid. 
Ruberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  one  dealer  in  a  town. 
We  will  tell  you  the  name  of  your  Ruberoid  dealer  when 
you  send  for  the  free  book. 


The  first  Ruberoid  roofs  ever  laid — seventeen 
years  ago — are  still  good  for  many  years  of  ser¬ 
vice — still  flexible,  still  waterproof  and  weather 
tight. 

Seventeen  Years  of  Service 

Ruberoid  roofing  was  the  first  ready  roofing  by 
several  years.  So  no  other  roofing  has  stood  this 
test,  even  if  any  other  roofing  could. 

But  the  truth  is  that  other  ready  roofings  often 
go  to  pieces  in  a  single  summer. 

Because  while  they  look  like  Ruberoid,  they 
lack  the  one  vital  element  which  makes  Ruberoid 
waterproof,  heat  proof,  cold  proof,  snow  proof, 
rain  proof. 

That  element  is  Ruberoid  gum — our  exclusive 
product. 

This  processed  gum  is  as  flexible  as  new  rubber. 
Yet  it  contains  no  rubber,  and  unlike  rubber,  it 
withstands  the  action  of  the  weather. 

Where  rubber  rots  in  a  few  months  of  exposure, 
Ruberoid  has  remained  sound  and  flexible  for 
seventeen  years. 

Unlike  rubber,  Ruberoid  withstands  the  action 
of  acids,  gases  and  fumes. 

A  roofing  made  of  rubber  would  be  worthless 
for  any  purpose. 

Yet  many  substitutes,  not  knowing  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Ruberoid,  have  styled  themselves  “Rubber 
roofings !” 

Protection  Against  Fire 

Ruberoid  roofing  is  more  than  protection  against 
the  weather.  It  is  almost  perfect  protection 
against  fire. 

You  can  throw  burning  coals  on  a  roof  of 
Ruberoid.  The  coals  will  slowly  die  out  without 
setting  fire  to  the  roofing,  or  to  the  timbers  under¬ 
neath. 

If  the  building  burns,  the  roof  will  burn,  whether 
it  be  of  tin,  tar,  iron,  slate  or  Ruberoid. 

But  a  roof  of  Ruberoid  protects  against  fire  from 
falling  embers — against  fire  from  --without. 

Ruberoid  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 

The  hot  rays  of  the  summer  sun  cannot  penetrate 
it  and  the  house  remains  cool. 

The  warmth  of  your  winter  fires  cannot  escape 
through  Ruberoid — and  the  house  remains  com¬ 
fortable  without  waste  of  fuel. 

All  these,  and  many  other  properties  are  due  to 
the  use  of  our  exclusive  Ruberoid  gum. 

That  is  why  substitute  roofings,  no  matter  how 
much  their  names  may  sound  like  Ruberoid,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  look  like  Ruberoid, 
cannot  possibly  be  so  good  as  Ruberoid. 

That  is  why  you  must  be  careful  to  look  for  the 
Ruberoid  trademark  when  buying  any  roofing. 


A  One-Piece  Roof 

With  every  roll  of  Ruberoid  rcfofing  comes  the 
Ruberine  cement,  and  the  other  materials  neces¬ 
sary  for  laying. 

This  Ruberine  cement,  made  of  Rubero-id  gum, 
is  used  to  seal  the  laps  and  edges  together— to  seal 
them  against  leaks  and  against  the  weather, 

So  that  a  roof  of  Ruberoid  is  practically  a  one- 
piece  roof — with  no  edges  to  warp — with  no  cracks 
for  the  water  and  wind  to  find  their  way  through. 

Ruberoid  roofing  comes  in  various  weights  suita¬ 
ble  for  all  buildings,  ranging  from  woodsheds  to 
palaces. 

It  can  be  had  plain,  or  in  colors — attractive 
Red,  Brown,  Green. 

Colored  Ruberoid  is  fine  enough  and  beautiful 
enough  for  the  costliest  home. 

Costs  Little  to  Lay 

Yet  for  any  purpose,  you  can  lay  a  Ruberoid 
roof  yourself,  or  if  you  have  it  laid,  there  is  no 
need  to  employ  high-priced  skilled  labor. 

Any  Ruberoid,  whether  plain,  or  in  colors,  is 
weatherproof  and  durable,  all  the  way  through. 

The  colors  in  colored  Ruberoid  are  not  painted 
on — they  are  impregnated  into  the  roofing  by  our 
exclusive  process,  patented  both  here  and  abroad. 

That  is  why  the  colors  of  Ruberoid  do  not  wear 
off  or  fade. 

Before  deciding  on  any  roofing,  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  please  ask  for  our  free  book. 

In  this  book  we  give  the  actual  results  of  our 
weather  tests  of  all  roofings. 

In  our  ^chemical  laboratory,  and  on  our  “roof 
garden”  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  we  have  tried  out 
most  every  roofing  made. 

We  have  analyzed  each  roofing  and  separated 
it  into  its  elements.  And  we  have  laid  it  and  let 
the  weather  itself  tell  us,  to  a  month,  just  how 
long  it  would  last. 

This  book,  which  we  will  send  you  free,  is  a 
gold  mine  of  practical  roofing  information. 


Ask  for  This  Book 

It  tells  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tin, 
tar,  shingle,  iron  and  ready  roofings  —  fairly, 
frankly,  impartially. 

Remember,  whatever  roofing  you  buy,  you  are 
paying  the  price  of  Ruberoid. 

So  learn  about  all  roofs  before  deciding  on  any. 

To  get  this  valuable  free  book,  address  Depart¬ 
ment  31-B..  The  Standard  Paint  Company,  100 
William  Street,  New  York. 


The  Standard  Paint  Company,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  \  ork,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Hamburg 
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TENNESSEE  FARMERS  AND  PROHIBITION. 

About  20  years  ago  our  Legislature 
passed  what  is  known  as  the  Four  Mile 
law,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
within  four  miles  of  any  schoolhouse, 
outside  of  incorporated  towns.  The 
country  soon  took  advantage  of  this 
and  was  soon  rid  of  all  the  cross-roads 
grogshops.  This  law  was  amended 
from  time  to  time,  first  including  towns 
of  2,000  population  and  under  and  fin¬ 
ally  up  to  cities  of  150,000,  which  in¬ 
cluded  all  within  the  State.  Under  this 
law  there  remained  only  three  cities 
within  the  State  that  permitted  the  sale 
of  liquor.  These  were  Nashville,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  and  Memphis.  The  whiskey 
power  had  such  a  hold  on  these  places 
that  no  election  had  ever  been  ordered, 
the  friends  of  prohibition  well  knowing 
that  it  was  useless  when  no  one  would 
be  allowed  to  vote  only  those  inside  the 
corporate  limits,  and  that  every  means 
known  to  the  saloon  power  would  he 
used  to  buy  and  debauch  the  ballot. 
They  determined  last  year  to  make  the 
issue  one  of  State-wide  or  statutory 
prohibition,  and  after  one  of  the  most 
bitter  campaigns  ever  known  in  the 
State,  Senator  Carmack,  who  was  the 
candidate  of  the  prohibition  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party,  was  defeated  bji 
a  small  majority,  and  this  by  the  most 
brazen  and  shameful  frauds  in  these 
large  cities.  The  country  went  almost 
solidly  for  the  State-wide  candidate.' 

Knowing  that  the  whiskey  ring  won 
by  the  most  glaring  frauds  and  misrep¬ 
resentations,  the  temperance  people  de¬ 
termined  to  capture  the  Legislature,  the 
members  of  which  were  elected  some 
months  later,  and  in  this  they  were 
successful,  getting  a  safe  majority  in 
both  houses.  Again  the  country  people 
showed  themselves  on  the  side  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  good  government,  and  these 
cities  elected  solid  delegations  of  whis¬ 
key  men.  When  the  Legislature  con¬ 
vened  two  bills  were  introduced,  one 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  li¬ 
quors  within  the  State,  the  other  prohib¬ 
iting  the  manufacture.  Every  obstacle 
known  to  the  unscrupulous  politician 
was  thrown  in  the  way,  and  every 
means  known  to  the  corrupt  whiskey 
lobbyist  was  resorted  to  to  defeat  these 
measures.  When  passed,  the  Governor 
vetoed  them  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  defeat  them,  but  they  were 
passed  over  his  veto  and  then  followed 
such  a  scene  as  was  never  before  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  Tennessee  legislative  halls. 
The  great  crowd  in  the  galleries,  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  women — members  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U. — burst  forth  singing 
“Praise  God  from  Whom  all  Blessings 
Flow,”  and  thus  Tennessee  became  a 
prohibition  State. 

Now  as  to  the  question,  does  prohibi¬ 
tion  prohibit? — I  answer  it  does.  The 
saloons  were  driven  from  our  town, 
Shelbyville,  which  has  a  population  of 
about  5,000,  seven  years  ago.  I  per¬ 
sonally  know  men  who  were  habitual 
drunkards  when  our  town  had  saloons, 
who  are  sober  men  now,  and  heads  of 
families  who  formerly  spent  a  good  part 
of  their  wages  for  whiskey,  now  spend 
it  for  the  comforts  of  life  and  in  this 
way  legitimate  trade  of  all  kinds  has 
increased,  the  town  has  taken  on  new 
life,  rents  are  higher  and  property  has 
increased  in  value.  There  is  not  a  va¬ 
cant  house  in  the  town,  and  its  growth 
has  been  greater  the  past  two  years 
than  in  any  ten  while  it  had  saloons. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  drunken  man 
now,  while  formerly  it  was  an  every¬ 
day  occurrence.  If  prohibition  does  not 
prohibit  or  lessen  the  amount  of  li¬ 
quor  consumed,  why  do  the  distillers 
and  brewers  fight  it  so  bitterly?  All 
laws  are  violated  more  or  less,  but  you 
may  set  it  down  that  not  a  town  in  this 
State  would  think  of  voting  the  saloons 
back.  ROBT.  GALLAGHER. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Gallagher  describes 
himself  as  “a  plain  farmer  who  lives 


on  his  farm  and  farms  it.”  He  says 
that  in  order  to  prevent  future  legis¬ 
latures  from  repealing  these  laws  the 
people  demanded  and  obtained  a  man¬ 
datory  primary  election  law,  under 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  poli¬ 
ticians  to  pack  the  Legislature. 


Orchard  Questions. 

N.  O.  G-,  Cincinnati ,  O. — In  150  acres  of 
orchard,  containing  42  trees  to  the  acre, 
how  many  men  and  teams  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  cultivate  and  spray  properly?  For 
orchard  cultivation,  which  is  the  better 
tool,  an  Acme  or  a  Cutaway  harrow? 
Imagine  the  orchard  located  on  a  hill  slop¬ 
ing  to  the  north  and  east,  and  cultivated 
and  fertilized:  how  soon  after  planting 
trees  could  fruit  lx:  expected? 

Ans. — Probably  the  Rome  Beauty  will 
be  as  good  money  maker  as  any  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  in  so  large  an  orchard  I  would 
want  more  than  one  variety,  so  part  of 
them  could  be  picked  before  some  other 
variety  was  ripe  enough.  If  there  were 
partly  Grimes  and  Jonathan  to  ripen 
first,  then  Rome  Beauty  and  followed 
by  Rail’s  Janet,  it  would  be  a  surer 
proposition.  I  am  not  situated  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  can  only  guess  at  it,  but 
I  should  judge  it  would  require  from  six 
to  ten  teams  to  perform  the  work  of 
cultivating  and  spraying  an  orchard  of 
150  acres  when  it  comes  into  bearing, 
and  about  15  to  20  men  a  good  part  of 
the  time.  As  to  implements,  it  is  likely 
one  should  have  several  kinds  of  tools, 
and  no  one  may  be  just  the  thing  for 


some  particular  field  at  all  times.  By 
having  the  Acme,  the  Cutaway  and  a 
spring-tooth  or  others  one  can  use  the 
tool  that  works  best  on  that  soil  at  that 
time.  Trees  well  cultivated  and  fer¬ 
tilized  will  not  bear  as  young  as  when 
mulchqd,  but  on  thin  land  one  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  pick  some  fruit  at  four  to  six 
years  old  from  the  varieties  named,  but 
at  seven  or  eight  he  may  pick  quite  a  lot. 

u.  t.  cox. 

Alfalfa  After  Crimson  Clover. 

IF.  E.  C.j  Ringoes,  N.  J. — I  have  a  piece 
of  ground  which  was  sod  a  year  ago, 
plowed  and  planted  to  corn  last  Summer, 
and  Crimson  clover  sown  at  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  now  a  good  stand.  Would  this  be  a 
good  place  for  Alfalfa?  Should  the  Alfalfa 
be  planted  alone  or  with  a  grain  crop? 
When  would  he  the  host  time  to  plant  it? 
The  soil  is  a  loose  well-drained  grit  which 
produces  good  corn. 

Ans. — That  kind  of  soil  is  naturally 
good  for  Alfalfa.  Do  you  intend  to 
cut  the  Crimson  clover  for  hay?  If 
so  we  should  cut  about  Decoration  Day. 
Then  plow  the  stubble  and  sow  Japan¬ 
ese  millet.  Plow  this  under  about  the 
middle  of  July  and  scatter  lime  on  the 
furrows, ^harrowing  it  in.  Get  the  soil 
in  fine  condition  and  sow  the  Alfalfa 
seed  early  in  August,  just  before  a 
sbower,  if  possible.  Use  20  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  and  do  not  sow  grain 
with  it.  The  object  in  sowing  the  mil¬ 
let  is  to  fill  the  soil  with  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  before  seeding  to  Alfalfa. 


April  17, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Wood  Saws 


that  are  guaranteed  to  give 
ant  intact  ion  or  money  re- 
futiried.  1  Wood  Saw  Frame 
Complete  with  IS  in.  Circular  Saw,  $10;  *24  lit.,$l(I.B1;  20  in., 
$17.sl.  J  lint  the  thing  for  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  for 
sawing  crate  lumber,  hewing  fence  posts,  etc.  Send  for  circular. I 

HKKTZLEK  <fc  ZOOK,  Belleville.  Pa, 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Ago  Itidine Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  ou 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IKON  AGE 

Book-  i  t’« 

FREE. 


Pivot 


cr  nird 


wheel 


,  wheel. 


Ugh 


or  low 


BftTEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  lOg-C,  GfiENLOCH  N.  J. 
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One  Pound  of  Fertilizer  to 
One  Ton  of  Soil. 

The  top  soil  of  an  acre  of  tillage  land  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches 
weighs  1000  TONS.  The  average  dressing  of  concentrated  fertilizer 
where  no  manure  or  cover  crop  is  ploughed  in,  is  1000  POUNDS. 

This  gives  only  one  pound  of  fertilizer  to  each  ton  of  soil,  or 
of  a  pound  of  fertilizer  to  each  POUND  of  soil. 

Yet  this  infinitesimal  amount,  which  one  can  not  see,  combined 
with  the  “natural  yield  of  the  land”  has  been  known  to  produce 
under  favorable  weather  conditions,  over  400  bushels  potatoes,  100 
bushels  shelled  corn,  or  30  tons  ensilage  per  acre;  to  produce  profit 
in  place  of  loss;  to  turn  failure  into  success,  and  still  leave  the  soil  no 
poorer  but  in  most  cases  much  better.  Surely  it  is  a  miracle  of  nature. 

The  Stockbridge  Manures 

Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  therefore,  that  this  2000  °f  a  pound  of 
fertilizer  should  be  in  a  fine  dry  condition  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  its  pound  of  soil  and  also  soluble,  available  and  easily 
diffusible  so  that  the  growing  crop  may  find  it  all  ready  to  feed  upon, 
since  in  this  climate  the  growing  season  is  limited  to  60  days  for  some 
crops  and  120  days  for  other  crops,  and  where  also  the  rainfall  is 
often  limited.  To  supply  plant  food  fine,  dry  and  soluble  has  been 
our  problem  for  36  years.  How  well  we  have  succeeded  may  be 
judged  when  we  say  that  our  customers  take  from  us  an  output  that 
exceeds  100  tons  a  day  for  every  working  day  in  the  year.  They 
would  not  do  this  if  we  .had  failed  to  “make  good”. 

Why  not  enter  our  Prize  Contest? 


You  take  no  risks ;  you  will 
get  a  good  crop  anyhow,  and 
We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 


stand  a  good  chance  of  winning  a  substantial  cash  prize 
particulars,  if  you  will  write  us  or  apply  to  our  nearest  local  agent. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Company 


11 


11 


43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON. 


60  TRINITY  PL.,  NEW  YORK. 
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EXPRESSAGE  ON  EGG  CRATES. 

I  just  read  your  editorial,  page  308, 
about  shipping  a  300-pound  man  and 
a  rooster.  A  friend  of  mine  living 
near  to  me,  ships  eggs  from  here  to 
Syracuse,  less  than  50  miles.  Some¬ 
times  he  ships  a  nine-dozen  crate, 
charges  35  cents ;  sometimes  a  15-dozen 
crate,  charges  35  cents ;  sometimes  a 
30-dozen  crate,  charges  35  cents.  Cases 
used  to  be  returned  free.  Now  they 
say  they  will  have  to  charge  at  the 
rate  of  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
but  when  my  friend  received  two  emp¬ 
ties  not  long  since  the  charges  were 
50  cents — as  if  an  egg  crate  weighs 
over  50  pounds.  Give  it  to  them  the 
same  way  you  did  to  Dawley.  c.  h. 

De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. 


Spent  Hops  as  Manure. 

H.  It'.  P.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — Flease  state 
which  is  the  best  way  to  handle  refuse  hops 
from  breweries?  How  to  compost  them  and 
what  is  their  fertilizing  value  as  compared 
t©  stable  manure? 

Ans. — Average  hop  refuse  contains  a 
little  more  nitrogen  than  stable  man¬ 
ure,  but  very  little  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  If  we  could  get  them  on 
our  farm  we  would  use  as  a  mulch 


around  trees  or  spread  like  manure 
and  plow  under — using  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  with  them.  They  can 
be  mixed  with  the  manure  or  with 
swamp  muck  to  make  a  compost. 


N.  Y.  STATE  DRAINAGE  ASSOCIATION 

An  organization  of  this  Association  was 
effected  on  February  24,  1009,  at  the 

Agronomy  Building  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  at  which  time 
the  following  officers  were  elected :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Elmer  O.  Pippin.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  secre¬ 
tary,  George' A.  Crabb,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  treas¬ 
urer,  Fred.  E.  Gott,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 
Vice-presidents  are  to  be  elected  from  each 
local  Grange  or  other  agricultural  societies 
of  the  State.  The  object  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  promotion  of  bettor  drainage 
on  the  farms  of  New  York  State  by  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  knowledge  concerning  its 
effects  upon  the  soil,  the  crop,  the  farmer, 
and  the  community ;  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  investigations  which  shall  demon¬ 
strate  the  best  practice  in  the  installation 
of  drains  on  ail  kinds  of  soils  and  witli 
all  classes  of  crops;  and  by  facilitating 
the  individual  and  cooperative  practice  of 
drainage  through  the  removal  of  all  hind¬ 
rances  to  its  application  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  adequate  methods  of  procedure 
where  necessary.  Members  shall  be  active 
and  associate.  Any  person  may  become  an 
active  member  who  is  bona  fide  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Others  may 
be  elected  to  associate  membership  and  are 


entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  active  mem¬ 
bership  except  to  vote  and  to  hold  office. 
The  vice-presidents,  elected  by  each  local 
Grange  or  other  agricultural  society  in  the 
State  from  among  its  members  eligible  to 
active  membership  in  the  association  shall 
constitute  the  advisory  board  and  shall 
have  authority  to  organize  local  chapters 
or  committees  of  the  State  Association  for 
the  promotion  of  its  objects.  The  president, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the 
advisory  board  shall  constitute  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Association.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  membership  shall  be  in  writing 
to  the  secretary  and  accompanied  by  an 
admission  fee  of  $1  which  shall  entitle 
each  member  to  receive  a  copy  of  all  gen¬ 
eral  publications  of  the  Association.  The 
annual  meeting  shall  lie  held  in  February 
of  each  year  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
executive  committee  may  decide,  and  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  calling  of  special 
meetings  when  necessary.  A  copy  of  the 
constitution  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  secretary.  There  has  long  been  need 
of  an  association  of  this  character  in  order 
to  bring  more  fully  to  the  attenlion  of 
farmers  the  great  necessity  of  systematic 
drainage  as  a  means  of  bringing  their  lands 
to  the  higher  state  of  productiveness,  also 
as  a  means  of  securing  needed  legislation 
where  the  same  is  required. 

Short  Weights. 

Noticing  some  recent  arlicles  in  regard 
to  short  weights  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  short  weight  sacks  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cattle  foods  on  the  market,  I  mean 


those  claiming  to  be  balanced  rations,  also 
distillers'  grains  under  their  many  dif¬ 
ferent  trade  names,  cotton-seed  and  oil 
meal,  although  these  are  generally  only  two 
or  three  pounds  short,  and  of  a  very  fine 
nature,  and  probably  lost  that  much  by 
sifting  through  the  meshes  of  the  sacks. 
The  others  are  coarser  and  sometimes  10 
pounds  short  on  100  pounds  in  sacks  that 
have  not  been  torn  or  damaged  in  shipping 
to  cause  any  loss.  f.  e.  m. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — Try  the  scales  on  some  of  these 
goods.  They  are  getting  so  that  they  sell 
by  the  sack  but  charge  by  the  pound.  Make 
them  weigh  the  goods  and  pay  at  a  fair 
price  per  pound  ! 


Poisoning  Moles. — There  is  no  very 
certain  method  of  poisoning  moles.  They 
feed  almost  entirely  on  animal  food,  such 
as  worms  and  insects  and  probably  never 
eat  poisoned  grain.  We  have  always  relied  on 
traps,  and  find  them  quite  effective  if  given 
sufficient  attention.  We  are  told,  however, 
that  moles  may  be  successfully  poisoned  by 
using  ordinary  smoked  herring  as  bait. 
Soak  the  herring  to  remove  the  excess  of 
salt  and  take  small  flakes  of  the  flesh,  into 
each  of  which  should  be  slipped  a  small 
crystal  of  pure  sulphate  of  strychnine, 
which  may  be  had  from  the  druggist.  The 
poisoned  bits  of  fish  are  dropped  here  and 
there  in  the  runs,  which  should  be  dis¬ 
turbed  as  little  as  possible  and  carefully 
closed  with  a  clod  or  bit  of  sod.  While 
we  cannot  guarantee  this  method  it  is,  at 
least  worth  trying. 


“I  save  you  $40  on  this  Carriage.’ 

Split  Hickory  Light  Carriage  —  Popular  for 
Family  Use. 

See  Page  111  in  My  Free  Catalog. 


“I  save  you  $2  5  on  this  Auto-Seat  Runabout.” 

Split  Hickory  Special  Auto-Seat  Runabout 
See  Page  34  in  My  Free  Catalog. 


‘‘I  save  you  $40  on  this  Auto  Surrey.” 

Split  Hickory  Cut-Under  Delivery  Wagon. 
See  Page  119  in  My  Free  Catalog. 


Don’t  wait  another  day,  or  week  to  write  me 
for  this  book.  You  know  about  our  plan,  direct 
to  you  at  lowest  prices,  and  about  Split  Hickory 
quality.  But  you  haven’t  seen  our  Big,  New 
Style  Book  for  1909  yet  and  I  want  every  pos¬ 
sible  buggy  buyer  to  be  sure  to  see  it  before 
buying  any  kind  of  a  vehicle  or  high  grade 
harness.  Just  write  a  line  to  me  today. 

Get  My  Prices  and  Big  Book 
of  1909  On 


Split  Hickory 
Vehicles 


Don’t  Miss  It 


‘I  save  you  $30  on  this  Auto-Seat  Buggy.” 

Split  Hickory  Square  Deal  Auto-Seat  Buggy. 
See  Page  58  in  My  Free  Catalog. 


*'I  save  you  $20  to  $30  on  this  Open  Wagon.” 
Split  Hickory  Half-Platform  Open  Wagon. 
See  Page  115  in  My  Free  Catalog. 


Save  $26.SO  and  Up  and  Take 
30  Days’  Free  Road  Test 


“I  save  you  $30  to  $35  on  this 
Auto-Seat  Buggy.” 

Split  Hickory  Special  Auto-Seat  Buggy. 
See  Page  79  in  My  Free  Catalog. 


We  make  to  order  125  styles  of  Split  Hickory  Ve¬ 
hicles,  including  all  styles  of  Top  Buggies,  Automo¬ 
bile  Seat,  Two-In-One  Buggies,  Handsome  Runabouts 
with  Fancy  Seats,  Regular  Seats  and  Automobile  Seats, 
Phaetons,  Carriages,  Surreys,  Spring  Wagons,  Har¬ 
ness.  The  Split  Hickory  Buggy  shown  at  the  right 
here  made  to  your  order  for  $26.50  less  than  your  home 
dealer’s  price  for  anything  like  the  value. 

2  Years’  Guarantee 

NOTE— Celebrated,  Sheldon,  Genuine,  French  Point 
Automobile  Springs  used  on  all  Split  Hickory  Vehicles, 
making  them  positively  the  easiest  riding  buggies  on 
the  market. 

You’ll  see  all  these  styles  illustrated  and  described 
in  the  best,  biggest  and  most  beautiful  buggy  book 
ever  published.  It  is  our  this  year’s  style  book.  De¬ 
scribes  our  complete  line — the  greatest  buggy  values 
ever  offered.  Send  for  it  today.  We  pay  the  postage. 


Split  Hickory  Special  Top  Buggy — Over  47,000  in  Use. 
See  Page  77  in  My  Free  Catalog. 


Send  for  Big  Free  Book  Today. 


» 


H.  C.  PHELPS,  PRES.,  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY  LAW. 

This  is  the  lime  I  side  with  Gov. 
Hughes  on  this  direct-primary  bill. 
Some  old  philosopher  whose  name  I 
cannot  now  recall,  observed  that  “the 
man  that  thinks  must  always  rule  the 
man  that  toils,”  and  about  the  same 
crowd  will  make  up  our  political  “or¬ 
ganizations”  under  any  circumstances. 
The  most  we  can  hope  for  is  some  way 
of  compelling  them  to  “be  good.”  As 
I  understand  the  situation,  in  those 
Western  States  where  regular  party  or¬ 
ganizations  have  been  knocked  out  by 
the  primary  laws,  wealthy  individuals 
have  simply  built  others  at  their  own 
expense,  which  in  many  cases  has  been 
excessive.  I  don’t  think  the  power 
thus  obtained  has  been  abused,  but  the 
financial  part  of  it  is  wrong.  Our  pres¬ 
idents  are  nominated  by  the  convention 
method,  and  I  think  the  results  are  gen¬ 
erally  satisfactory,  because  no  weak  or 
unsuitable  candidate  can  stand  for  any 
length  of  time  in  that  “limelight.”  Gov. 
Hughes’  bill  takes  the  same  attitude  as 
President  Roosevelt  often  did  in  mak¬ 
ing  appointments.  Let  the  politicians 
name  the  man,  but  he  must  be  a  strictly 
first-class  one.  In  these  days  of  news¬ 
paper  enterprise,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Governor’s  bill  will  make  good. 

CHRISTOPHER  M.  GALLUP. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  take  it  this  is  the  ar¬ 
gument  in  defense  of  these  “political 
committees.”  We  do  not  fully  agree 
with  the  “old  philosopher”  for  we  would 
try  to  induce  those  who  toil  to  think 
also,  and  thus  take  a  hand  in  ruling. 
We  do  not  believe  in  any  rule  by 
classes,  whether  “thinkers,”  captains  of 
industry  or  politicians.  In  the  perpet¬ 
ual  conflict  between  class  and  mass  we 
would  educate  and  train  the  latter.  In 
what  Western  States  have  “party  organ¬ 
izations  ”  been  knocked  out  by  the  pri¬ 
mary  laws?  Go  over  the  vote  cast  for 
governor  or  president  and  tell  us  what 
changes  were  made.  Several  changes 
in  United  States  Senators  were  made — 
which  is  why  we  think  the  New  York 
law  should  cover  these  cases.  Changes 
in  party  management  have  been  made 
but  what  political  changes  were  made  by, 
the  primary  law?  The  case  of  the 
“wealthy  individual”  is  in  Wisconsin  and 
a  change  in  the  law  of  that  State  would 
prevent  another  such  evil.  No  one  ex¬ 
pects  perfect  work  the  first  time  such 
a  law  is  tried.  Take  the  delegates  from 
the  Southern  States  to  the  last  Repub¬ 
lican  National  convention.  Does  Mr. 
Gallup  call  their  selection  and  influence 
“generally  satisfactory?”  We  do  not 
agree  with  the  proposition  that  the  “pol¬ 
iticians  should  name  the  man.”  That  is 
just  exactly  what  we  ought  to  get  away 
from  and  is  the  keynote  of  the  proposed 
primary  law.  We  hold  that  the  po¬ 
litical  committees  in  New  York  would 
be  as  Mr.  Gallup  says — the  “same  old 
crowd.”  We  also  object  to  the  plan  of 
giving  their  candidate  preference  on  the 
ballot.  There  should  be  also  some  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  regarding  United 
States  Senator.  The  following  synop¬ 
sis  shows  how'  candidates  are  elected  in 
other  States : 

In  Illinois  names  are  placed  on  the  bal¬ 
lot  by  petition  of  10  to  2,000  electors.  For 
State  officers  there  must  be  not  less  than 
1,000  signatures  and  not  more  than  2.000, 
and  the  names  are  placed  in  order  of  filing. 

In  Indiana  the  law  Is  mandatory  for 
counties  having  a  city  of  36,000.  It  covers 
counties,  cities  and  township  officers.  Op¬ 
tional  elsewhere.  Names  are  placed  on  the 
ballot  by  petilion  of  25  or  more  voters  with 
a  rotary  system  of  arrangement  on  the  bal¬ 
lot. 

In  Iowa  names  are  placed  on  the  ballot 
by  petition  of  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the 
voters  in  alphabetical  order. 

In  Kansas  names  are  placed  on  ballot  by 
petition  of  one  to  10  per  cent  of  electors 
and  in  alphabetical  order. 


In  Michigan  names  are  placed  on  ballot 
by  petition  of  two  to  four  per  cent  with 
an  alternate  arrangement  of  names. 

In  Minnesota  the  names  are  placed  on 
ballot  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $10  to  $20 
with  a  rotation  of  names  on  the  ballot. 

In  Missouri  candidates  are  nominated 
by  petition  of  one  to  three  per  cent  in 
alphabetical  order  on  the  ballot. 

In  Nebraska  names  are  placed  on  ballot 
by  nomination  of  50  to  1,000  voters,  a  fee 
of  $5  to  $50  with  some  exceptions  and 
alphabetical  a  r rangem en  t s. 

In  South  Dakota  candidates  are  placed 
on  ballot  by  petition  of  one  to  five  per 
cent  with  a  fee  of  $1  to  $50. 

In  Texas  names  are  placed  on  ballot 
by  request  which  may  be  accompanied  by 
a  petition  of  25  voters.  A  convention  is 
held  to  ratify  the  result,  platform  by  con¬ 
vention,  but  no  demand  for  specific  legisla¬ 
tion  unless  such  have  been  called  for  by 
a  direct  primary  vote. 

In  Oregon  names  are  placed  on  the  bal¬ 
lot  by  petition  of  two  per  cent,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  1,000  for  State  and  Congress  ticket 
or  500  in  other  cases;  alphabetical  order 
upon  the  ballot. 

In  Washington  names  are  placed  on  the 
ballot  by  declaration  of  candidates  and  a 
fee  of  $10.  if  the  salary  is  under  $1,000 
and  one  per  cent  of  salary  in  excess  of 
$1,000.  Names  fire  placed  on  ballot  in 
order  of  declaration  of  candidacy.  In 
Washington  what  is  known  as  the  second 
choice  prevails.  The  highest  candidate  must 
receive  40  per  cent  of  all  the  votes  cast, 
otherwise  the  number  of  second  choices  are 
computed  and  the  candidate  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  first  and  second  choice 
added  together  is  the  nominee.  In  voting 
the  voters  indicate  their  first  choice  and 
also  their  second  choice. 

In  Wisconsin  names  are  placed  on  the 
ballot  by  petition  of  one  to  three  per  cent 
with  no  nomination  papers  circulated  more 
than  60  days  before  the  primary.  The 
names  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 


Burbank’s  Creations. — My  expe¬ 
rience  with  Burbank’s  plums  you  al¬ 
ready  know,  the  net  result  being  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  same  must  be  my 
report  on  the  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb, 
which  grew  very  feebly  for  a  season 
and  failed  to  appear  the  next.  The 
Winterstein  apple  and  the  Pineapple 
quince  may  be  as  good  as  is  claimed, 
but  I  tried  twice,  and  the  trees  grew 
poorly  for  a  couple  of  years  each  time, 
and  then  died,  and  as  they  were  planted 
alongside  other  varieties  which  throve 
with  the  same  treatment,  my  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  they  do  not  like  New  Eng¬ 
land  soil,  or  at  least  my  brand  of  it. 

H.  W.  HEATON. 

Rhode  Island. 


Are  You  Going-  to 
Paint  this  Spring? 

If  so,  what  are  you  going  to  paint,  and  what  paint  are  you 
going  to  use  ? 

Everything  on  your  place  that  needs  repainting  should  be 
repainted  at  once.  The  longer  you  wait,  the  more  you  lose. 
Whatever  you  paint,  be  sure  that  this  time  you  use  the  best 
paint  you  can  get  for  the  purpose. 

Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes  are  an  investment 
for  the  farmer  because  they  are,  first,  good  quality,  and  second, 
there  is  a  special  product  for  each  special  purpose  about  the 
farm — wagon  paint,  implement  paint,  buggy  paint,' barn  paint, 
floor  paint. 

Get  the  right  paint  for  the  purpose.  Don’t  be  misled  by  the 
idea  that  any  paint  is  good  for  all  uses.  Do  not  buy  cheap  paint. 
Cheap  paint  costs  most  in  the  long  run.  Buy  economical  paint 
— Sherwin-Williams  Paint  which,  while  moderately  priced  at 
first,  gives  real  protection  for  a  long  time  and  thus  proves  a  pay¬ 
ing  investment. 

A  Free  Book  of  Real  Value 

We  want  to  send  every  farmer  a  free  copy  of  that  book,  “  Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the 
Farm.”  It  will  help  you  to  decide  many  questions  about  making  your  farm  look  better  and 
pay  better. 

Sher  win ■  Williams 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  USE 

S  W  P.  (SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  PAINT,  PREPARED )  —  for  preserving  good 

buildings. 

S-W  CREOSOTE  PAINT  )  — for  prolonging  the  life  of  barns  and  other 

S-W  COMMONWEALTH  BARN  RED  j  rough  exteriors. 

S-W  BUGGY  PAINT  for  refinishing  the  carriage. 

S-W  WAGON  AND  IMPLEMENT  PAINT— lor  preserving  farm  machinery. 

S-W  ENAMEL  LEATHER  DRESSING  —  for  renewing  carriage  tops  and  aprons. 

S-W  PARIS  GREEN  I  .  ......  f 

S-W  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  \  ~{°T  Prcvcntin^  destruct.on  ot  crops  by  insects. 

S-W  MEDICINAL  LINSEED  OIL  —  for  treating  and  conditioning  of  horses  and 

other  live  stock. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LARGEST  (BECAUSE  BEST) 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS  VN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  inquiries  to  635  Canal  Road,  N.  IV.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


IRON  AND 


FENCES 


For  All  Purposes  •-‘  High  Grade  *-*  Catalog  Free 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  &  FENCE  CO. 

448  South  Senate  Avanua  :  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


15  Cents  a  R 

»-  ■  jfc-ac  For  a  23-inch  Hop;  Fence ;  Ifle  for 
AXY  26-inch;  l!)c  for  81-inch;  22  l-2c 
f°r  34-'nch;  27c  for  a  47-Inch 
\ "Jr\  /  y  Farm  Fence.  50-lncli  Poultry 
Ppnce  37c.  Lowest  prices  ever 

~K'"n~T  Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230,  M UNCI E,  IND. 

m 
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/ 

g 

W  This  is  the  fence  sense !  The  clamps,  twists,  wraps  or  ties 
f  make  the  weak  points  in  wire  fences — don’t  they  ?  But  sup 
pose  you  get  a  fence  without  any  clamps,  twists,  wraps  or  ties 
That  makes  a  perfect  fence,  doesn’t  it?  There’s  just  one  su< 
fence.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  one. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


RTILIZERS 


Made  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.. 

MIDDLETOWISr  COKTKT. 

SEND  FOR  1309  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 
SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  fXOPRESS. 
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OLD  WORLD  HABITS. 

Many  country  people  fail  to  realize 
how  New  York  City  is  filling  up  with 
a  foreign-born  population.  There  are 
nearly  twice  as  many  persons  with  both 
parents  born  in  Italy,  now  in  New 
York,  as  are  found  in  all  the  State 
of  Vermont — and  many  more  Russian 
Jews.  These  people  from  the  old  coun¬ 
try  keep  up  many  of  their  old-world 
habits.  Considerable  of  their  food  is 
imported,  though  they  begin  more  and 
more  to  change  their  diet.  Many  of  the 
Italians  who  come  here  soon  begin  to 
use  apples  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
bananas.  To  show  how  some  old-world 
habits  cling  we  show  two  pictures  of 
onion  dealers.  One  was  taken  in  Na¬ 
ples  by  an  American  friend — the  other 
on  a  New  York  street.  In  the  Italian 
quarter  it  is  a  common  tiling  to  sec 
these  dealers  with  long  strings  of  on¬ 
ions  around  their  neck  or  over  the 


ON  STREETS  OE  NEW  YORK.  FiG.  178. 


shoulder.  Great  quantities  of  the  on¬ 
ions  are  consumed.  An  Italian  will  per¬ 
form,  on  a  diet  of  onion  and  bread  an 
amount  of  hard  work  that  will  astonish 
an  American  and  confound  an  advocate 
of  “balanced  rations.” 


TOP-WORKING  ORCHARD. 

While  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
top-working,  both  on  the  apple  and 
pear,  successfully,  I  know  of  some  good 
growers  who  condemn  the  practice, 
and  contend  that  it  is  unwise  to  attempt 
to  establish  an  orchard  by  this  method. 
My  own  experience,  however,  does  not 
justify  these  conclusions.  Were  I  to 
plant  an  orchard  of  Newtowns — and  I 
was  assured  that  the  nursery  trees 
were  true  to  the  label — I  would  unhes¬ 
itatingly  plant  Newtown  trees,  rather 
than  some  other  variety  to  work  over 
later.  While  the  Newtown  is  not  the 
strongest  grower  in  the  nursery,  it  is 
a  good,  healthy  grower  in  the  orchard. 
To  top-work  an  entire  orchard  requires 
time  and  labor,  and  considerable  good 
judgment,  and  unless  there  is  to  be 
some  great  advantage  derived  I  should 
hesitate  about  advocating  it.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  can  we  secure  trees — true 
to  name — as  we  receive  them  from  the 
nursery?  We  all  have  had  trouble  in 
this  respect,  but  I  believe  there  are 
nurseries  where  a  man  could  feel 
reasonably  safe  in  securing  just  what 
he  buys.  I  know  there  are  some  very 
strenuous  advocates  of  special  bud  selec¬ 
tion  from  certain  typical  trees,  claim¬ 
ing  by  this  method  to  get  a  superior 
orchard.  While  there  seems  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  in  this  -theory,  in  practice  I 
am  like  the  man  from  Missouri;  I  want 
to  be  shown.  I  have  planted  several 
thousand  trees  of  different  kinds  and 
have  seen  them  produce  fruit,  and  with 
the.  exception  of  two  Seckel  pear  trees, 
which  showed  bud  variation,  all  were 
true  to  type.  I  may  not  be  orthodox 
in  this  matter,  or,  possibly,  I  may  be 
an  exception,  but  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  variation  of  varieties 
is  largely  the  matter  of  environment. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  r.  Cornell. 


Spring  Vetch. 

F.  B.  E.,  Baldwimville,  N.  Y. — I  am 
tliinkinff  of  sowing  some  vetch  this  season. 
What  kind  would  he  the  surest  for  me  to 
meet  with  success?  Is  there  a  variety  that 
can  be  sown  in  the  Spring?  Where  can  I 
obtain  the  seed,  also  the  price  and  what  it 
looks  like? 

Ans. — Spring  vetch,  as  its  name  indi¬ 
cates,  is  sown  in  the  Spring;  Hairy  or 
Winter  vetch  is  sown  in  the  Fall.  On 
account  of  the  creeping  habit  of  vetch 
it  should  be  planted  with  some  support¬ 
ing  crop,  as  oats  or  barley.  It  should 
be  sown  early,  and  if  with  oats  at  the 
rate  of  one  bushel  of  each  per  acre. 
Vetch  makes  excellent  green  fodder, 
good  hay  if  cured  like  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
a  good  cover  crop  and  an  excellent 
green  manure  if  sown  in  early  Fall  and 
plowed  under  late  in  the  Fall  or  early 
Spring.  The  seed  costs  from  $5  to  $6 


AN  ONION  ROY  IN  NAPLES.  Fig.  179. 

per  bushel  at  present,  and  should  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  larger  seed  con¬ 
cerns.  c.  F.  B. 

Or.n  Lady  (rather  deaf)  :  “Are  you 
any  relation  to  Mr.  Green?”  Green: 
“T  am  Mr.  Green.”  Old  Lady :  “Ah ! 
Then  that  explains  the  extraordinary 
resemblance.” — Pittsburg  Observer. 


'!&■  W'  To  get 

aBt  '  t  h  e  in  o  s  t 

j|g j 'jHr out  of  a  farm, 

1  every  square  foot 

§PMH  must  be  either  tilled  or  else 

r  made  to  produce  feed  for  live 

q  fjj  If  stock.  A  fence  all  around  the  farm, 
j»  i  then  cross  fences,  making  more  and 

I  smaller  fields — permitting  rotation  of 
crops  and  change  of  pasture — are  first 
essentialsin  making  possible  maximum  earnings,  i 

Here  are  two  great  fences — the  best  square  mesh  and  the  best  diamond  mesh.  I 
Wo  selected  these  two  styles  years  ago,  after  careful  study  and  advice  from  many  of  & 
the  most  experienced  and  successful  farmers,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  veri-  || 
tied  by  actual  results  in  the  field.  These  fences  are  the  simplest  in  construction;  M| 
are  made  of  any  size  or  weight  of  wire  desired  and  perfectly  adapted  to  all  uses  J§| 
and  conditions.  111 

If  you  want  square  mesh,  buy  American:  if  you  like  diamond,  buy  Ellwood.  Jpl 
You  can  safely  take  the  verdict  of  the  millions  of  farmers  who  have  tested  and  Jug# 
tried  out  these  two  great  fences.  Dealers  everywhere,  carrying  styles  adapted  Mmf 
to  every  purpose.  See  them.  Catalogue  for  the  asking.  '  mM 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.  tf 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco  M  , 


♦ 


BROWN  FENCE 

High  Carbon,  Hard,  Coiled  Spring  Stool  No.  9  Wire 
Double  Galvanized,  Weathor,  Wear  and  Shock  proof. 

Stoat,  durable,  adjustable  to  all  weather  changes 
and  uneven  ground.  150  Styles  at 

15  to  35c  per  rod.  WE  PAY 
We  send  free  sample  and 
The  BROWN  FENCE  & 

Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CYCLONE 

FENCES  AND  GATES 


stand  every  test  because 
closely  ami  ttriuly  woven 
Of  largo  wire. 

Our  catalog  tells  how 
to  build  many  beautiful 
designs  of  all  steel  fen- 
cing  cheaper  than  wood 
fence. 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

1236  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  0. 


We  Are  The 

“Big  Wire” 

Fence  Fellows 


We  make  fence  that  has 
strength  and  staying  qualities. 
Thousands  of  good  farmers 
are  beginning  to  see  things  as 
we  do.  No  little  wires  to  rust 
out  quickly  in 

Empire  Fence 

AH  big — No.  9 — 
just  like  this 
sample.  Tiiis  knot  shows 
the  everlasting  stay  at 
crossings.  Are  you  with  us 
for  a  lasting  fence? 


Freight  Paid 


to  your  town  if  you  live  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Paid  that  far 
for  everybody.  Write  us.  We  want  to  send 
you  sample  Free. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FENCE  at  PANIC  PRICES 

We  purchased  raw  material  cheap  during  the 
panic,  you  get  the  saving.  These  low  prices 
won’t  last  long.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Department  O  ::  Cleveland,  Ohio 


48  INWf  29c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  07 
MASON  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  0. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 

Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries. 

Send  for  F  K  H  E 
CATALOG.  Address. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co. 

Box  676  Decatur,  Ind. 


FENCE 

Mado  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Colled  Wlro.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
preventrust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  al  I  freight.  87  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  2*3  Winchester,  Indiana. 


‘Wire  At  Fencing*; 

At  Wrecking  Prices? 

Hero’s  the  greatest  opportunity  over  presented  to  buy  Wire  Fencing  and  Nalls  at  an  enormous  saving. 
There’s  good  reason  why  we  can  sell  our  merchandise  for  less  money  than  anyone  else,  Wo  purchaso  our 
goods  in  an  entirely  new  and  original  way.  No  old-time  methods  about  our  business.  We  reeeutly  pur¬ 
chased  the  contents  of  a  barge  sunk  in  the  Ohio  Iliver,  containing  20,1X10  keys  o  Wire  Nails,  besides  thou¬ 
sands  of  reels  of  high-grade  Barbed  Wire,  Wire  Fencing  and  much  additional  wire  product.  Our  customers 
get  the  beneilt  of  our  wonderful  operations.  The  Fencing  that  we  are  ottering  in  this  advertisement  Is 
strictly  first  class  In  every  way.  It  Is  as  high-grade  galvanized  material  as  la  manufactured.  Nothing 
better.  Equally  so  the  Barbed  Wire  offered  Is  the  llnest  and  best  manufactured.  It  is  unimpaired  and  just 
ns  good  as  the  regular  lirst-class  material  that  you  buy  from  your  high  priced  dealer.  The  Nalls  are 
offered  just  as  they  are.  No  deception  about  our  business.  We  want  satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

SPECIAL  FENCING  SALE I 


We  offer  t<)0, - 
OOO  rods  of 
heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  fencing, 
either  dia¬ 
mond  m  e  s  h 
like  illustra¬ 
tion,  or  square 
mesh.  Fencing 
that  Is  guaranteed  equal  to  the  very  highest 
grade  manufactured.  We  have  it  In  all 
widths.  It  is  put  up  regularly  In  10  and  20  rod 
reels.  Price  per  rod  as  follows:  18  In.,  14c; 
20  In.,  15c.  Other  heights  in  proportion.  26 
In.  Poultry  Fencing,  gin.  mesh  per  rod, Site. 


Galvanized  Barbed  Wire,  $2.45  per  100  lbs. 

Two  or  four  point  regular  galvanized  Barb¬ 
ed  Wire,  put  up  on  reels,  per  100  lbs.,  lit 2. 45. 

Painted  Barbed  Wire,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.25. 

Our  Special  Galvanized  high-grade,  light 
weight  Barbed  Wlro,  put  upon  80  rod  spools, 
price  por  spool  #1.80.  Painted  Twisted 
Wire,  per  reel,  $2.01).  Galvanized  Fence 
Wire.  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  At  this  price  wo 
will  supply  you  new  Galvanized  Wire  Shorts. 

They  are  put  up  100  lbs.  to  the  bundle.  By 
shorts  we  mean  wire  in  lengths  from  60  to  200  ft.  Good  for  all 
general  purposes.  Our  price  on  gauges  11,  12  and  14.  $  1.50  por 
100  lbs.  Other  gauges  in  proportion.  BB  Telephone  Wire  No.  12, 
$2.85  per  100  lbs.  Write  for  catalog. 


IT 
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MIXED  WIRE  NAILS,  PER  KEG  SI.60 


These  Nails  were  on  board  barge  sunk  In  the  Ohio  River 
and  are  more  or  less  rusty.  They  are  practical  for  use  and 
make  a  line  handy  assortment.  Put  up  mixed,  just  us  they 

come,  100  lbs.  to  the  keg.  Sizes  from  3  to  40  D.  Per  keg,  $1,110.  Nalls,  straight  sizes 
just  one  kind  to  a  keg  with  slight  surface  rust,  sizes  3  to  60  I);  also  Casing  Nalls  and  Finishing  Nails,  all 
kinds:  price  per  keg  of  100  lbs.,  $2.00.  First-class  bright, Clean  now  Nalls,  20  D  common,  per  keg, $3.20. 
Ask  tor  Our  Mammoth  Bargain  lllustratod  FREE  CATALOGUE  No.  G.  P.57,  . 

It  shows  10.000  bargains  bought  by  us  at  Sheriffs’  Sales,  Manufacturers’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  Also  explains 
our  wonderful  Marine  and  other  Wrecking  operations.  Shows  everything  In  the  line  of  material  and  sup¬ 
plies,  including  high-grade  Furnituro,  Household  Goods,  Rugs  and  Carpets.  Give  us  a  trial.  Write  today. 

=  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  = 
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Ruralisms 


Low-Quality  Navel  Oranges.  —  It 
was  reported  some  weeks  ago  that 
seven  of  the  leading  hotels  in  New 
York  City,  owing  to  complaints  of 
guests,  had  discontinued  the  use  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia-grown  navel  oranges,  substitut¬ 
ing  therefor  (he  juicy  and  well-flavored 
oranges  so  liberally  supplied  this  sea¬ 
son  from  Florida.  The  California 
fruits  were  criticized  as  too  dry  and 
tasteless.  Patrons  of  these  great  and 
expensive  hotels  demand  the  highest 
quality  of  viands  that  can  be  procured, 
and  buyers  are  ever  on  the  alert  for 
the  best  the  market  afifords.  An  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  poor  quality  is  that 
considerable  quantities  of  the  finest- 
appearing  navels  were  frosted  before 
picking,  resulting  in  loss  of  juice  and 
flavor  without  other  distinguishable  de¬ 
fects.  There  was  unusual  cold  in  the 
California  navel  districts  about  the  rip¬ 
ening  season,  and  it  may  be  that 
oranges  were  shipped  East  that  should 
not  have  been  put  on  the  market,  but 
there  is  a  growing  suspicion  that  the 
eating  quality  of  the  California  navel 
orange,  even  at  its  best,  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  the  choicer  seed-con¬ 
taining  varieties  from  Florida.  For 
the  first,  since  the  calamitous  freeze  of 
1894  that  all  but  annihilated  the  east¬ 
ern  orange  industry,  ,we  have  had 
Florida  oranges  enough  to  supply  fully 
the  principal  eastern  markets.  They 
have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  seed¬ 
less  navels  were  barely  salable,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  great  size  and  fine  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  in  fact  were  not  offered 
in  quality  until  the  Florida  crop  was 
practically  sold  out.  The  commercial 
qualities  of  the  navel  orange  are  admi¬ 
rable.  It  is  an  excellent  shipper  and  a 
good  keeper  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  handling  and  exposure  for  sale. 
Dealers  and  peddlers  much  prefer  it 
to  others,  but  consumers  have  grown 
restless  as  regards  its  generally  insipid 
flavor,  and  discriminate  in  favor  of  the 
more  palatable  kinds  when  they  may 
be  had.  As  the  navels  are  long  keepers 
they  are  now  held  until  the  Floridas 
are  cleaned  up  and  only  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  imports  remain  to  be  competed 
with.  Occasionally  navels  are  juicy  and 
pleasant  enough  to  be  compared  to  the 
best  eastern  fruits  but,  on  the  whole 
the  variety  as  grown  in  the  Pacific  coast 
region  is  likely  to  rank  with  the  Kief- 
fer  pear,  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  the  El- 
berta  peach  and  the  Concord  grape- 
all  good  shippers  and  cheaply  produced., 
but  of  ordinary  or  inferior  quality. 

Principally  a  Western  Fruit  — 
The  Bahia  or  navel  orange  is  almost 
exclusively  grown  in  the  warmer  por¬ 
tions  of  California,  where  the  tree  is 
productive  and  vigorous.  When  intro¬ 
duced  30  years  ago  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  buds  and  scions 
were  distributed  throughout  the  various 
orange  producing  localities  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
it  in  Florida,  but  it  turned  out  a  shy 
bearer  near  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  but  an  excellent  producer  in 
California,  and  is  consequently  little 
planted  in  the  East.  During  the  long 
period  of  scarcity  of  Florida  oranges 
it  has  increasingly  dominated  the  mar¬ 
kets  when  in  season,  but  may  now  meet 
its  Waterloo  unless  the  quality  im¬ 
proves.  or  another  Arctic  wave  puts  the 
eastern  orchards  out  of  business.  In 
its  native  home  in  the  highlands  back 
of  Bahia,  Brazil,  the  seedless  navel 
orange  is  of  very  good  quality.  The 
writer  recalls  the  flavor  of  this  distinct 
variety  as  sold  in  Brazilian  coast  cities 
many  years  ago,  as  particularly  agree¬ 
able  in  contrast  to  the  ordinary  local 
oranges,  which,  however,  were  generally 
lacking  in  sprightliness.  California 
conditions  of  climate  and  culture  have 
certainly  not  improved  it. 


An  Acceptable  New  Orange. — A  new 
orange  of  great  promise  so  distinct  in 
character  as  almost  to  rank  as  a  species 
rather  than  a  mere  variety,  is  the  King, 
now  appearing  in  fair  numbers  in  fancy 
markets.  It  is  nearer  the  Mandarin  or 
kid-glove  than  the  ordinary  sweet- 
orange  type,  but  possesses  features  not 
found  in  either.  The  fruits  average 
large,  flat  in  form,  and  are  dark  in 
color,  with  very  rough  and  warty  rind, 
which  clings  to  the  flesh  more  closely 
than  in  the  Mandarin  or  Tangarines,  but 
less  so  than  with  ordinary  oranges.  It 
has  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  odor.  The 
flesh  is  tender,  sweet  and  richly  fla¬ 
vored,  with  abundance  of  deeply  col¬ 
ored  and  sirupy  juice.  These  oranges 
are  so  good  in  quality  that  they  sell  for 
better  prices  than  others,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  rather  forbidding  appearance. 
The  trees  are  thorny,  rather  tender  and 
slow  in  growth,  and  the  seeds  quite 
numerous,  but  the  rich  flavor  overbal¬ 
ances  these  defects,  so  that  the  variety 
is  likely  to  grow  in  commercial  import¬ 
ance. 

Succeeds  in  Florida  ;  Fails  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. — This  very  distinct  orange  was 
introduced  to  America  cultivation  about 
the  year  1880,  through  the  enterprise  of 
a  California  woman,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Magee, 
of  Riverside,  who  imported  fruits, 
seeds  and  later  trees  from  Saigon,  Co¬ 
chin  China.  It  has  failed  to  attain  com¬ 
mercial  importance  in  California,  but 
thrives  exceedingly  well  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Florida,  and  when  grown  so 
as  to  be  reasonably  free  from  sunburn 
and  thorn  scars  brings  the  highest 
prices  of  any  Citrus  fruit  in  northern 
markets.  Growers  have  undertaken  to 
breed  out  the  excessive  thorniness  of 
the  tree,  its  greatest  defect,  by  contin¬ 
uous  bud  selection  from  the  smoothest 
wood,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
success. 

A  Potato  “Picture  Postal.” — The 
picture  postal-card  craze  that  started 
in  Germany  a  few  years  ago  has 
spread  all  over  the  world,  assuming 
incredible  proportions.  Uncounted  mil¬ 
lions  pass  through  the  mails,  becoming 
a  serious  burden  to  post  office  em¬ 
ployees  during  the  holiday  season.  Al¬ 
though  carried  to  absurdity,  like  all 
fads  of  the  day,  there  are  included 
highly  useful  and  educational  features 
that  may  long  survive.  Every  hamlet 
now  has  its  local  picture  postals,  con¬ 
venient  for  mailing,  that  illustrate  it? 
scenic,  social  and  industrial  advan¬ 
tages  in  great  detail.  Too  many  locali¬ 
ties  are  content  with  showing  resi¬ 
dences  of  leading  merchants  or  bank¬ 
ers  as  their  star  features,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  one  gets  down  to  the  actual 
soil — the  source  of  all  real  prosperity. 
In  Fig.  176,  page  417.  we  have  a  truth¬ 
ful  representation  of  one  of  the  many, 
productive  potato  fields  •  near  Free¬ 
hold,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  where  the 
local  potato  industry  represents  an  an-, 
nual  output  of  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  value.  The  yields  in  good 
years  quite  closely  run  toward  100 
barrels  (three  bushels  each)  to  the 
acre,  and  this  is  frequently  exceeded. 
Good  level  loamy  soil,  a  mild  climate, ' 
clean  expert  cultivation,  free  use  of 
locally-mixed  chemical  fertilizers  and 
accessible  markets  are  the  conditions 
that  have  led  up  to  this  flourishing  in¬ 
dustry.  The  only  criticism  that  can 
well  be  made  concerning  Freehold  po¬ 
tatoes  is  the  low  quality  of  the  variety 
generally  raised.  The  great  tubers  so 
thickly  strewn  along  the  upturned 
rows  in  the  illustration  are  Summer  or 
August  Giants  — i  large,  fair  (and 
shapely,  but  lacking  in  good  potato 
flavor.  They  readily  sell,  however,  for 
good  prices,  going  to  all  principal  east¬ 
ern  markets,  but  are  more  especially 
consumed  by  foreign  miners  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  find  them  about  as  good 
as  potatoes  they  were  accustomed  to 
in  central  and  southern  Europe.  High 
quality  potatoes  are  produced  to  some 
extent  about  Freehold  for  local  use. 
but  the  great  specialty  that  enables  it 
to  hold  the  attention  of  large  markets 
is  _  the  production  of  these  fair¬ 
skinned  Giants.  w.  v.  f. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  page  16. 

Niagara  Brand 
Products 

Unsurpassed  for — 

Convenience,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness • 

Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution— 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead— Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined— beats  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint — Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayer's— Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues,  prices,  etc.,  FREE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co • 

Middleport,  N.  V. 


*93120  MORE 

PROfl 
PER 
ACRE 


That’s  what  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
reports  as  a  lOyear  average  Gain  by  Spraying 
potatoes.  (238  bu.  at  40c  per  bu.)  Don’t  let  blight, 
scab  rot,  and  bugs  cut  your  crop  in  half— but  get 
a  HURST  Sprayer  and  make  Rig  Money 
out  of  your  Potatoes  or  fruit.  Spray  First,  then 
if  you  buy  Fay  Us  Out  of  the  “Extra 
Profit.’’  These  sprayers  SPRAY  ANY- 
THING,  potatoes,  orchards,  vineyards,  truck,  (4 
to  6  rows  at  a  time).  “Man-Power  and  Horse 
Power.’’  Powerful  pressure.  Easy  on  man  and 
horse.  St rong-and-du ruble,  Brass  valves,  plun-  1 
ger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed  for  5  Years, 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 

without-a-cent  in-advance.  No  bank  deposit,  “no 
strings”  to  our  trial  offer.  Wholesale  Prices. 
Wo  pay  Freight,  Write  us  a  letter  or  card  and 
tell  us  which  machine  you 
are  interested  in, and  you’ll 
get  free  our  valuable 
Spraying  Guide  —  Catalog 
—and  our  Special  Free 
Offer  to  First  in  each 
locality  this  season.  Re 
First  to  write  us. 

H.  L.  HURST  NIFG.E0., 

49  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

The  original.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  h.  p.  air¬ 
cooled  engine  easily  detached  and  used  for  other 
work.  No  Experiment.  Seven  Years  of  Suc¬ 
cess,  Ask  the  user.  Our  air-cooled  complete 
power  spray  outfit  $196.0(1.  Write  for  catalogue  19 
and  our  liberal  proposition. 

R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


OR  RAPID,  EASY  SPRAYING^  i 
‘‘Auto-Pop”  NOZZLE.  G 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense  V 
spray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 

by  using  the  “Auto-Pop”  nozzle  on  the 
“Auto-Spray”  pump  Write  for  factory 
prices,  spraying  guide  and  agency  offer. 

E.C.Brown  Co.,  28  J.yst..  RGchester.N.T. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  1earn9 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

"THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow- 
\  ers  we  were  using  common 


s  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
i  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
)!  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larp2  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Save  Your  Plants  From  Bugs 

Don’t  have  your  tomatoes,  potatoes,  cabbages,  or 
other  vegetables  ruined  this  season.  Spray  the 
plants  early  and  often  with  a  solution  of 

Good’s  cwhiiePoM,h  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  nil  Insects  and  parasites.  Not  Injurious  to 
trees  or  plants.  Fertilizes  and  quickens  growth. Endorsed  by 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

60  lbs.  $2. .10;  100  lbs.  $4.60;  larger 
quantities  proportionately  less. 

James  Good,  Original  Maker,  945  No.  Front  St.,Phila. 


!  Take-Off  YouF 
Hat  to  the 

The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump— never 
sticks  —  never  fails  —  always  ready. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Rack  Clamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.H.  Myers  &  Bro.,  ISOrange 8t,  Ashland, O. 

THE 
PUMP 
THAT 


PUMPS 


IT  PATS  TO  SPRAT 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution. 
I  u4t  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  ofvine,  effectuallykilliug  huge 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Ago  tools. 


Nozzle  Strainer 
Prevents  Clogging 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-S. 


GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


AGRICULTURAL 

OR 

FERTILIZING  SALT. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  ONONDAGA  COARSE  SALT  ASS’N., 
Syracuse,  -  New  York. 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK’S  ^s^DOUBLE  ACTION*COM- 

B1NED  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND 
HARROW,  can  he 

used  to  cultivate 
crops  in  rows,  as  a 
Listing  Harrow, 
and  when  closed 
together  is  a  Disk 
—  Harrow  cutting  4*2 
feet  wide.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses. 
Jointed  pole.  Perfect  centre  draft.  A  labor 
saver.  Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0.,»3»AMaln  St„  Hlgganum,  Ct, 


Air  Cooled  Engine 


NEW  YORK  MAN  SAYS  “IT’S  A  DANDY.”  Guaranteed 


Youngs,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1909. 

Gentlemen:  — 

The  ‘‘NEW  WAY ”  AIR  COOLED  ENGINE  proves  to 
be  a  dandy.  I  have  run  it  every  day  since  October  on 
my  fodder  cutter  and  have  sawed  wood  also.  It  has 
lots  of  power  and  is  always  ready  the  minute  you 
want  it.  Yours  truly, 

A.  L.  Bartlett. 

ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE. 


Write  us  for  TnF~He w W&x'ManR Cowwrr 
Catalog-  No.  .3.  Unsme.  Michisah. U.S.A 


For  All  Work 

140  SHERIDAN  ST. 


Empire  King. 


He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a  Sprayer  is  handi- 
capped.  Blight  and  bugs,  rot  and  rust,  mold  and  mildew,  all 
_  conspire  to  damage  the  crop,  and  in  all  cases  succeed  if  the  farmer  does 

_  not  spray.  This  is  the  only  hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  clean¬ 
ing  strainer.  Valuable  book  of  instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  llTH  Sr.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


The  simplest,  strongest  and  most  powerful  sprayer.  Can  be 

from  horse  to  hand  power  without  any  trouble.  Easy  to  work.  Will 
spray  upper  and  under  side  of  leaf ;  mixture  can  be  di¬ 
rected  at  any  angle.  Send  for  our  new  book — FREE 
and  see  how  you  can  increase  your  profits  25  to  50  per 
cent.— how  you  cau  spray  thirty  acres  of  potatoes, 
cotton  or  vegetables  in  a  day. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hlgh«8<owrL^LJ^^^|a 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Those  Free  Seeds. — On  page  371  I 
printed  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote 
our  Congressman  on  returning  the  pack¬ 
age  of  free  Government  seeds.  He 
replied  promptly  in  the  following  let¬ 
ter  : 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  22nd  in¬ 
stant  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  you  in  this  matter  of  the 
distribution  of  seeds.  Further,  I  have  on 
every  occasion  when  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  voted  against  the  practice. 
Since,  however,  the  House  continues  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  money,  the  Department  to 
expend  it,  and  the  seed  placed  at  my  dis¬ 
posal,  I  have  adopted  the  line  of  least 
resistance  in  this  matter  and  permitted 
my  secretary  to  send  them  out.  I  doubt  if 
this  distribution  does  the  average  member 
of  Congress  much  good,  inasmuch  as  a 
great  majority  of  the  right  thinking  and 
intelligent  people  of  the  community  must 
feel  very  much  as  you  do.  I  am  glad  to 
have  had  this  expression  of  your  views. 

WILLIAM  HUGHES. 

That  is  sensible,  and  I  can  find  no 
fault  with  it.  I  am  sure  that  many 
Congressmen  would  take  much  the 
same  view  if  people  would  tell  them 
squarely  what  they  think.  That  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  a  district  where  the 
election  is  close,  as  it  is  with  us.  In 
some  districts  where  there  is  a  sure 
margin  of  several  thousand  votes  the 
Congressman  often  gets  so  that  he 
doesn’t  seem  to  care.  He  would  though 
if  the  voters  told  him  honestly  just 
what  they  wanted — and  did  not  want  t 

A  Child’s  Questions. — The  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  a  New  England  man 
will  appeal  to  many  farmers  who  have 
children  to  bring  up : 

The  Hope  Farm  Man. 

Dear  Friend  :  “What  is  a  spirit?”  So 
asked  ray  litlc  six-year-old  boy  last  night 
as  I  was  milking.  .  He  began  the  conversa¬ 
tion  by  saying  that  mother  told  him  that 
his  litt'e  brother  who  died  three  years  ago 
was  dust  by  this  time,  and  when  I  began 
to  speak  of  body  and  spirit,  he  said,  “What 
is  spirit,”  and  although  I  am  45  years 
old  and  a  college  graduate — even  if  I  am 
a  second-class  farmer  on  a  rundown  farm, 
I  could  only  use  words — I  could  not  an¬ 
swer  him — and  when  he  asked  me  whether 
the  cow  we  lost  the  other  day  had  a  spirit 
and  whether  that  went  to  heaven,  I  thought 
how  little  we  had  advanced  in  some  re¬ 
spects  since  Solomon  asked  the  question : 
“Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  whether 
it  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast 
whether  it  goeth  downward  to  the  earth?” 
After  that  he  entered  the  domain  of 
sociology  by  way  of  the  tramp  question, 
asking  many  questions  of  course.  I vastly, 
he  wanted  to  know  about  the  devilfish,  but 
that  was  easy.  I  am  terrified  when  I 
think  how  my  children  look  to  me  as  the 
source  of  wisdom  and  goodness  and  espe¬ 
cially  when  I  think  of  their  coming  to  years 
of  understanding  and  knowing  of  my  mis¬ 
takes  and  failures  and  sins  of  the  past. 

TIMOTHY. 

What  shall  we  say  to  such  a  child  so 
that  he  may  understand  it?  No  harder 
problem  presents  itself  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  desires  to  bring  up  a  child 
like  a  legacy  to  the  future.  Every  man 
knows  that  sooner  or  later,  his  children 
will  find  him  out.  I  certainly  have  no 
advice  on  a  problem  which  has  baffled 
the  wisest  men  and  made  them  more 
ignorant  even  than  the  little  child  who 
has  nothing  but  faith  in  the  words 
which  he  believes.  That  very  idea  en¬ 
larged  and  elaborated  seems  to  be  all 
there  is  to  it  after  all. 

Horse  Dentistry. — Every  year  ques¬ 
tions  like  the  enclosed  come: 

I  remember  that  the  Hope  Farm  man 
has  had  one  or  more  old  horses.  Did  he 
ever  have  their  teeth  filed?  1  run  a  one- 
horse,  one-man  place,  both  getting  on  in 
years.  Like  many  another  who  has  been  a 
mechanic  for  25  years,  I  have  more  gump¬ 
tion  with  the  mowing  machine  than  with 
the  horse  that  pulls  it.  It  takes  the  old 
horse  a  long  time  to  eat  his  hay,  and  I 
have  been  told  that  his  teeth  need  filing. 
What  do  you  think?  u.  s.  b. 

Ilingham,  Mass. 

We  have  three  old  horses  on  the  farm 
now.  Their  teeth  have  all  been  filed  at 
various  times.  I  am  sure  that  many  a 
horse  is  “doctored”  for  various  disor¬ 
ders,  when  the  trouble  really  is  with 
his  teeth.  Sometimes  the  teeth  grow 
so.  long  that  the  horse  cannot  use  his 
grinders.  In  other  cases  a  tooth  may 
be  broken  or  grown  out  so  that  it  cuts 
the  gums  and  makes  chewing  painful. 
The  horse  will  bolt  his  grain.  Some¬ 
times  when  such  horses  are  fed  ear 
corn  they  have  a  hard  time  with  their 
food,  and  get  less  benefit  from  it  than 
they  should..  I  would  by  all  means 
have  a  veterinary  look  at  the  horse  and, 
if  need  be,  file  his  teeth.  I  do  not  stop 


to  think  about  this — we  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  enough  to  know  that  it  pays. 

Live  Stock. — At  one  time  I  had  a 
hard  job  getting  the  children  up  in  the 
morning.  Now  the  lightest  touch  gets 
them  out  of  bed,  and  they  are  often  up 
by  the  time  I  am.  No — I  have  not  in¬ 
vented  an  alarm  clock  or  an  early  riser, 
but  the  children  have  invested  in  live 
stock,  and  they  get  out  early  to  take 
care  of  it.  My  plan  with  each  child  is 
about  as  follows.  Fie  studies  out  the 
kind  of  stock  he  wants,  and  then  makes 
a  partnership  agreement.  I  buy  the 
animals  and  the  child  gets  a  half  in¬ 
terest  by  putting  labor  against  my  capi¬ 
tal.  We  each  pay  for  half  of  the  feed 
and  each  Ifas  half  the  income  and  in¬ 
crease.  After  proving  that  they  will 
care  for  the  animals  properly  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  buy  my  interest  out  for  half 
of  what  I  paid  in  cash.  In  case  they  do 
not  give  proper  care  I  reserve  the  right 
to  take  the  stock — mother  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  case.  Under  this  agree¬ 
ment  one  boy  has  a  fine  pen  of  R.  I. 
Red  hens,  fhe  other  as  good  a  pen  of 
Pekin  ducks  as  we  could  find,  while 
the  girls  have  rabbits  and  bantams.  One 
of  the  girls  wanted  to  try  turkeys,  but 
it  was  late  in  the  season  and  I  could 
not  find  a  good  trio  of  birds  for  less 
than  $20 — which  is  too  steep  for  us. 
We  decided  to  buy  as  good  foundation 
stock  as  we  could  get  at  a  reasonable 
price.  For  our  eating  eggs  we  bought 
some  ordinary  farm  hens  here  and 
there — good  specimens  of  mixed  breeds. 
By  the  side  of  those  hens,  and  on  the 
same  kind  of  food,  our  pure-bred  Red 
liens  give  us  an  object  lesson  of  what  it 
means  to  select  animals  true  to  type 
and  habit.  The  ducks  are  fine  speci¬ 
mens — the  drake  being  nearly  as  ’  large 
as  a  goose.  The  boy  dug  out  a  small 
pond  and  turned  the  water  from  the 
brook  into  it.  Surely  no  birds  ever  had 
more  watchful  carq,  and  they  respond 
it.  For  feed  the  boys  use  the  grain 
mixture  which  we  give  the  horses.  This 
is  corn  and  oats  ground  together  in  our 
own  mill  with  wheat  bran  added  to  the 
mixture.  Beef  scraps  are  added  to 
form  a  mash — with  whole  corn  or 
wheat  at  night.  Our  boys  have  dis¬ 
carded  the  incubator  and  use  hens  for 
hatching.  The  plan  is  to  hatch  what 
they  can  care  for  well  and  force  the 
chicks  along.  In  the  Fall  they  will  sort 
out  the  best  pullets  for  our  own  use 
and  sell  the  others  with  the  cockerels — 
buying  some  new  blood  each  year.  We 
shall  see  how  this  business  makes  out. 
I  believe  in  keeping  children  busy  and 
in  getting  them  into  business  habits 
early.  It  is  understood  that  I  shall 
come  upon  them  at  any  time  without 
warning  for  a  statement  of  how  we 
stand — and  they  must  be  ready.  In 
addition  to  his  hen  business  the  older 
boy  is  agent  for  a  washing  machine. 

Farm  Notes. — Somehow  I  never  saw 
the  buds  start  on  the  crab  apple  trees 
so  hopefully  as  this  year.  As  the  trees 
have  grown  and  our  plans  worked  out 
all  hands  begin  to  take  greater  pride 
in  the  farm.  After  all  it  is  this  pride 
or  spirit  in  things  which  is  the  real 
motive  power  of  farm  success.  Let  a 
man  get  up  every  morning  gloomy  and 
discouraged  to  some  hopeless  struggle 
against  conditions,  and  he  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  before  he  strikes  a  blow. 
On  the  other  hand  let  the  man  feel  that 
something  in  his  farm  is  improving  and 
that  he  has  learned  how  to  make  things 
better  and  he  has  new  hope  and  cour¬ 
age.  I  have  said  that  if  I  could  have 
1,000  young  men  and  make  them  know 
what  it  means  to  be  50  years  old  I 
would  change  history.  So  I  could,  but 
I  could  change  it  even  more  with  1,000 
men  of  50  who,  while  doing  a  full 
man’s  work,  have  kept  hohj  of  the  hope 
and  true  ambition  of  youth.  Such  men 
would  be  harder  to  create  than  the 
other  class,  but  they  would  make  the 
world  sing.  If  I  could  make  my  farm 
mean  to  me  what  the  big  white  drake 
and  the  red  rooster  mean  to  my  boys 
I  could  be  the  happiest  man  on  earth 
with  no  one  to  match  me  in  brilliant 
prospects.  Spring  is  coming  as  never 
before.  We  are  ready  for  it,  and  plan¬ 
ning  well . The  first  plowing 

was  done  on  April  5 — the  strawberry 
ground  and  part  of  the  garden.  Oats 
and  peas  and  speltz  go  in  early.  This 
speltz  is  new  to  me,  but  some  of  our 
people  speak  so  well  of  it  that  I  decided 
to  try  an  acre  to  compare  it  with  oats. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  one  sure 
thing.  On  any  spot  where  I  cannot 
spend  the  time  to  give  the  most  care¬ 
ful  cultivation  I  shall  put  in  some 
broadcast  crop  to  be  cut  for  forage. 
In  years  past  I-  have  lost  money  by 
planting  too  much  in  hoed  crops  and 
then  falling  down  in  weed  time.  Far 
better  to  put  these  places  in  oats  and 
peas,  sorghum  or  buckwheat,  fertilize 
well  and  let  them  go.  Concentrate  your 


hand  and  cultivator  work  upon  a  fair¬ 
sized  space  and  work  it  hard.  .  .  . 
We  are  putting  lime  on  some  of  our 
grass  and  grain  fields.  This  is  not  the 
best  time  to  do  it,  I  know,  but  as  it 
was  not  done  last  Fall  we  do  it  now 
We  use  hydrated  lime.  This  is  expen¬ 
sive,  but  I  wished  to  make  a  fair  com¬ 
parison  with  the  slaked  lime.  The  lat¬ 
ter  burns  and  bites  the  eyes  and  nose. 
This  seems  to  be  because  parts  of  the 
lime  are  not  fully  slaked,  so  that  you 
get  particles  of  caustic  lime  in  your 
eyes.  The  hydrated  lime  does  not  bite 
or  burn,  and  is  no  more  unpleasant  to 
put  on  than  road  dust.  I  am  covering 
the  meadows  and  the  grain  and  also 
the  orchards.  The  sod  orchards  are 
rather  sour  and  this  won’t  do — for 
peaches . I  have  an  agricul¬ 

tural  problem  for  consideration.  In 
half  my  cornfield  the  'seeding  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  good — even  after  the  try¬ 
ing  weather  of  March.  In  the  other 
half  there  is  barely  a  plant  to  be  found. 
It  was  the  same  variety  of  corn, 
planted  and  handled  in  the  same  way, 
and  on  the  same  western  slope  of  a 
hillside.  As  this  will  make  a  difference 
of  nearly  $10  an  acre  to  me  I  want  to 
know  the  reason.  On  the  half  where 
the  good  clover  is  found  the  seed  was 
put  in  a  week  before  the  other  and 
was  a  thicker  seeding.  This  should 
not  fully  account  for  it,  for  the  clover 
was  poorer  on  one  lot  from  the  stant, 
while  the  corn  was  about  as  good.  On 
the  poorer  side  of  the  field  three  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  of  corn  have  been  grown 
—  on  the  best  part  two.  The  best 
part  is  now  two  years  from  the  sod — 
the  other  three.  The  only  difference  in 
fertilizing  is  that  when  the  sod  on  the 
best  part  was  broken  up  we  used  a 
dressing  of  basic  slag  on  the  sod,  and 
a  complete  fertilizer  on  .the  other  side 
My  belief  is  that  the  lime  in  the  slag 
has  sweetened  that  side  of  the  field  so 
that  it  is  in  better  condition  for  the 
clover.  In  another  field,  which  is  a 
peach  orchard  planted  in  sod,  I  put 
two  years  ago  a  fair  dressing  of  the 
slag.  At  that  time  .there  was  merely  a 
scattering  plant  of  clover  here  and 
there.  The  clover  began  to  come  in 
and  last  year  it  was  thick  all  over  the 
field.  Again  I  attribute  this  to  the  lime 
in  the  slag,  and  also  to  the  phosphoric 
acid.  I  begin  to  feel  sure  that  in  our 
country  we  might  as  well  keep  our 
clover  seed  out  of  the  ground  as  to  use 
it  without  lime.  I  am  sure  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  slag  helped  the  corn 
from  the  appearance  of  the  ears  and 
grain.  h.  w.  c. 


Saves  hand  n  The  New 
weeding  50%  Jy  Weeding 

HOE 

with  a 

hundred 
adjustments 
Patent,  Adjustable, 
Universal  joint  with 
New  Design  Hoes 
Quickly,  easily  adjusted  to 
any  angle  or  width  in  either 
throwing  dirt  toward  or 
from  plants.  Skims  the 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide, 
narrow,  pointed  or  round. 
Hoes  can  be  reversed. 

The  EXC'KLSIOK  Ilouhle- 
IVheel  Patent  Adjustable 
Cultivator  does  accurate, 
close  work  among  all  kinds 
of  plants. that  require  care¬ 
ful  weeding.  Does  espe¬ 
cially  well  with  onions. 
Leaves  only  hand  weeding  between  plants.  Does  not 
push  dirt,  but  picks  it  up  — puts  it  just  whore  and  how 
wanted.  All  steel  and  malleable  frame.  Guaranteed  to 
do  more  work,  easier  and  better,  than  any  other  hand 
cultivator  on  the  market  and  to  last  indefinitely. 

Price,  complete,  ready  to  work,  $5.50 

Extra  Tools  at  slight  additional  cost.  We  also  make 
Single  Wheel  Hoes  and  Seed  Drills  for  all  purposes. 

EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  TOOL  CO. 

Send  for  free  catalog  758  W.  12th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How 
You  Can  Paint  Your 
Home 


Without 

Its 

Costing 
You 
a  Cent 


In  order  to  introduce  “Unlto’T  Paint  every  where, 
we  have  adopted  a  Co-operative  plan  for  getting 
our  paints  into  every  community  which  will  pay 
our  patrons  for  their  help.  You  can  have  all  the 
Uni  to  Paint  you  want — either  House  or  Barn  Paint 
in  any  color  without  sending  us  one  cent  of  money. 
You  not  only  can  paint  your  own  buildings  without 
cost  to  you,  but,  without  effort  on  your  part  can 
make  them  bring  you  actual  cash— 

Need  Send  No  Money 

We  mean  just  what  we  say— this  is  our  own  ex¬ 
clusive  plan  and  Is  the  greatest  paint  offer  ever 
made.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  give  away  Unito  Paint. 
Our  co-operative  plan  enables  you  to  see  the  paint 
—to  use  the  paint— and  yet  you  don’t  have  to  pay  a 
cent  for  It— not  even  when  the  job  Is  done  and  you 
are  fully  satisfied.  If  you  need  any  paint,  don’t  pay 
out  your  own  good  money— but  write  and  get  our 
l'J08  Co-operative  Plan.  It  will  actually  pay  you 
cash  to  use  Unito  Paint.  Every  gallon  of  Unito 
Paint  is  backed  by  a  5-year  guarantee. 

Big  224-page  Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
today— now— don’t  put  it  off. 

The  United  Factories  Company 
Dept.  P  31  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LIGHT,  WATER  AND  POWER 

WITHOUT  EXPENSE 

Do  you  have  a  spring  or  creek  on  your  land  ?  If  so,  why  don’t  you  put  it  to  work?! 

A  very  small  stream  of  water  on  one  of  our  five  or  six-foot  wheels  will  develop  enough 
power  to  drive  a  dynamo  to  light  your  house,  or  a  pump  to  raise  water  to  any  elevation,  or 
a  saw  to  saw  wood,  etc. 

Unlike  a  wind-mill  or  an  engine,  the  THE  I-X-L  STEEL  OVERSHOOT  WATER  WHEEL  is  always 
ready  for  use..  It  can  he  depended  upon  at  all  times.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  it  requires  no  attention  except  occasional  oiling. 


IT  COSTS 
IT  PURN 
POWER  ] 
ROTH  FOR 


Let  us  know  how  large  a  stream  of  water  you  have,  how  much  fall  you  can  obtain  and 
what  you  want  to  use  it  for,  and  we  shall  he  glad  to  give  you  our  best  prices  and  advice. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  CO.,  hanover,  pa. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 
The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out.  — 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.j 
Elkhart,  -  -  -  -  Indiana . 


Write  for  Price  and  Guaranty  on 

ThSe  A nUCPulverizinS Harrow,  Clod 
I  IIIS  HlfITIE  Crusher  and  Leveler 


Lowest  Prlesd 
Riding  Harrow 

Lightest  Draft 


For  many  years  the  favorite  because  it  is  “the 
harrow  of  all  work” — the  only  implement  a  man  needs 
for  following  the  plow  in  any  field— or  stirring  any 
kind  of  soil. 

It  Crushes,  Cuts,  Lifts,  Turns,  Smoothes 
and  Levels  in  One  Operation 

Yet  it  puts  less  strain  on  the  horses  than  any  other  harrow, 
owing  to  the  sharp,  sloping  knives.  The  knives  cut  through 
the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  leaving  the  trash  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  while  other  harrows  drag  this  to  the  top,  where  its 
fertilizing  value  is  wasted. 

Also  Best  For  Covering  Seed.  The  curving  coulters  turn  every  inch  of 
the  soil.  Made  in  different  sizes,  from  3  feet  to  17%  feet  in  width. 

Examine  the  Acme  at  your  dealers.  If  not  there,  we  will  ship  direct. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Valuable  Book  on  “Preparation  of  the  Soil.”  Free  to  you. 

PUANE^I.  NASH,  Inc.,  137  Central  Ave.,  Millington,  Ns  J. 


Our  book  by  experts  on  "Prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Soil.”  The 
study  of  this  book  means 
larger  and  better 
crops  for  you. 
Write  postal 
now. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  taken  city  men  from 
the  “bread  lines”  or  those  out  of  work  and  put  them 
at  work  on  farms?  If  so,  will  they  tell  us  just  what 
the  outcome  was?  Can  these  inexperienced  men 
make  good,  and  can  you  advise  others  to  employ 
them?  We  are  asked  to  help  locate  such  men  on 
farm  homes.  Before  we  give  advice  we  want  to 
hear  from  farmers. 

* 

News  of  another  wonderful  variety  of  wheat  comes 
from  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  A  farmer  is  said  to  have 
started  with  a  single  head  of  wheat  two  years  ago, 
and  now  has  seed  enough  for  15  acres.  Most  likely 
this  is  a  scheme  to  put  the  old  “Alaska”  wheat  on 
the  market  again.  A  fraud  order  was  issued  against 
the  firm  advertising  “Alaska”  wheat.  We  warn  our 
readers  not  to  touch  any  variety  of  grain  or  fruit 
on  the  strength  of  these  big  stories. 

* 

A  reader  sends  us  this  extract  from  an  article 
written  by  Louis  Erb: 

A  woman  not  long  ago  cured  a  drunken  husband  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge,  by  keeping  always  a  plentiful  supply 
of  B<  n  Davis  apples  on  the  dining  table.  The  man  ate 
these  delicious  apples  and  finally  stopped  drinking  al¬ 
together.  It  is  wonderful  what  Bon  Davis  apples  will  do. 

“Now  then,”  he  asks,  “what  does  the  Hope  Farm 
man  say  to  that?”  He  is  in  favor  of  anything  that 
will  cure  people  of  drinking,  but  he  thinks  such  a 
treatment  might  work  the  other  way  with  him. 

* 

The  United  States  has  parcels-post  conventions 
with  38  different  countries.  These  extend  on  this 
continent  from  Newfoundland  to  Chili,  and  over  the 
ocean  from  Norway  to  China  and  New  Zealand.  A 
package  weighing  11  pounds  can  be  sent  to  any  of 
these  countries  at  12  cents  a  pound,  or  $1.32.  While 
this  privilege  is  extended  to  foreign  countries  if  one 
•tried  to  mail  11  pounds  in  our  own  country  he  would 
be  forced  to  put  the  goods  in  three  packages  and  pay 
$1.76  postage.  The  fact  is  that  our  Government  gives 
foreigners  a  privilege  which  it  denies  to  our  own 
citizens.  Parcels  post  or  bust ! 

* 

During  the  eight  months  ending  March  1,  1908, 
there  were  imported  into  this  country  131,913  bushels 
of  potatoes,  valued  at  $87,179.  For  the  same  period 
ending  March  1  of  this  year  these  imports  reached 
2,796,956  bushels,  valued  at  $1,146,368.  These  im¬ 
ports  seem  large,  yet  they  are  small  beside  the  total 
potato  crop  of  this  country,  which  of  late  years,  has 
averaged  around  300,000,000  bushels.  Yet  these  im¬ 
ports  have  determined  the  price  paid  to  farmers  in 
our  seaport  markets.  The  price  to  consumers  has 
changed  but  little.  The  average  buyer  pays  about 
the  same  year  after  year,  regardless  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  price. 

* 

What  is  known  as  the  Whitney  bill  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  removes  toll  from  bridges.  It 
ought  to  become  a  law.  Farmers  need  good  roads, 
and  they  also  need  free  bridges.  Unless  these  bridges 
are  free  those  who  arc  forced  to  cross  them  must  pay 
a  tax  on  everything  they  take  to  market  or  bring  in 
town.  They  are  thus  discriminated  against  in  favor 
of  those  sections  which  are  not  reached  over  toll 
bridges.  This  hurts  the  taxed  section  for  invest¬ 
ment  or  otherwise.  The  Whitney  bill  corrects  this 
disadvantage  and  every  farmer  in  favor  of  fair  play 
should  write  his  Senator  and  Assemblyman  and  ask 
them  to  vote  for  the  Whitney  bill. 


The  great  majority  of  people  in  the  Eastern  States 
do  not  realize  bow  the  temperance  sentiment  has 
groyvn  in  the  South  and  West.  We  read  newspa¬ 
per  reports  that  certain  counties  have  “gone  dry,” 
but  the  spirit  and  power  back  of  the  movement  must 
be  felt  in  order  to  be  realized.  A  Tennessee  farmer 
tells  us  this  week  how  his  State  was  carried  for 
prohibition.  You  will  see  that  these  farmers  did  not 
feel  safe  until  they  forced  the  Legislature  to  give 
them  a  direct  nominations  law.  With  that  they  know 
they  can  select  their  own  candidate  and  thus  control 
the  situation.  This  temperance  movement  is  essen¬ 
tially  one  of  farmers  and  country  people.  It  is  the 
first  real  clear-cut  fight  between  farm  and  city  that 
we  have  had  in  this  country,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
it  has  been  so  long  delayed.  The  effect  will  be  more 
far-reaching  than  many  people  suppose.  The  farm¬ 
ers  who  measure  their  political  strength  in  an  issue 
of  this  sort  and  win  are  not  likely  to  stop,  but  will 
take  bold  of  other  evils  in  public  life.  When  this 
temperance  crusade  breaks  into  New  York,  as  it  is 
sure  to  do,  it  will  be  a  farmer’s  movement  and  will 
not  stop  until  every  rural  county  is  “dry.”  In  Ohio 
35  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters  in  a  county  must 
petition  the  commissioners  for  a  special  election.  In 
Indiana  such  petition  must  be  backed  by  20  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  vote  cast  in  the  county  for  Secretary 
of  State. 

* 

We  presume  Mr.  Gallup  gives  on  page  424  the  best 
argument  for  the  plan  of  nomination  by  political 
committees.  In  effect  this  is  that  the  politicians 
should  name  the  candidate  as  they  do  political  ap¬ 
pointments.  Under  such  a  scheme  about  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  can  do  is  to  try  to  make  the  politician  “be  good.” 
But  why  should  the  politicians  have  this  power? 
Where  did  they  get  the  right  to  act  for  the  people? 
We  were  under  the  impression  that  in  theory  at  least 
this  was  supposed  to  be  a  government  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  appears  rather  to  be  a  government  by  the 
politicians,  with  incidental  suggestion  by  the  people, 
We  are  glad  to  have  the  issue  brought  out  so  clearly, 
for  we  believe  Mr.  Gallup  states  just  what  would 
follow  in  case  this  primary  law  were  enforced.  The 
politicians  would  suggest  the  candidates.  These  can¬ 
didates  would  have  the  preference  and  thus  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  all  others.  It  would  be  about  as  hard 
to  defeat  them  as  it  would  to  beat  the  nominee  of 
the  present  political  convention.  The  entire  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  movement  for  direct  nominations  is 
toward  nomination  by  petition.  There  is  no  move¬ 
ment  away  from  this  principle  in  any  of  the  States 
where  direct  nominations  have  been  tried.  We 
think  it  unfortunate  that  the  New  York  bill  did  not 
call  for  petition  nomination  and  for  a  vote  on 
U.  S.  Senator.  We  feel  that  Gov.  Hughes  missed 
a  great  opportunity  when  he  failed  to  insist  upon 
these  essential  things.  At  the  same  time  the  general 
principle  of  the  bill  is  right  if  some  of  the  details 
are  inadequate.  We  hope  therefore  the  bill  will 
pass.  The  principle  once  established  in  New  York 
will  never  be  given  up,  while  any  defects  in  ope¬ 
ration  can  be  remedied  later.  The  Assembly  re¬ 
ported  adversely  against  the  bill,  112  to  28.  The 
“leaders”  say  they  will  bring  it  up  in  the  Senate  in 
order  to  make  its  defeat  “more  impressive.”  We 
would  make  every  Senator  from  a  rural  district 
explain  his  vote.  If  he  votes  against  the  principle 
of  direct  nominations  begin  now  to  beat  him  next 
year. 

* 

The  question  of  legally  regulating  sales  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  New  York  has  become  a  complicated 
one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  sales  of  oleo  in  this 
State  have  greatly  increased.  The  New  York  law 
has  not  changed,  but  there  is  a  question  as  to  what 
is  meant  legally  by  “imitation  or  semblance  of  but¬ 
ter.”  Lawyers  for  the  oleo  dealers  claim  that' when 
the  oleo  admittedly  tastes  and  smells  like  butter  it 
it  not  sold  in  “imitation  or  semblance.”  They  have 
induced  the  lower  courts  to  take  this  view  against 
the  arguments  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department. 
A  new  State  law  could  be  passed  prohibiting  dealers 
from  selling  a  mixture  with  the  “taste  and  smell” 
of  blitter,  but  it  would  remain  to  be  seen  whether 
such  a  law  were  constitutional.  In  the  meantime 
sales  of  oleo  would  go  on  increasing.  The  present 
law  does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  oleo  when  it  does 
not  imitate  butter.  Probably  no  one  wants  to  hold 
up  the  sale  of  oleo  as  such,  but  the  continued  effort 
is  to  evade  the  law  and  sell  the  oleo  on  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  butter.  In  many  cases  oleo  is  sold  to  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  along  with  a  package  of  butter 
color — with  instructions  for  using.  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  use  the  color  in  this  oleo  and  then 
serve  on  the  table  as  butter.  Without  doubt  tons  of 
oleo  are  handled  in  this  way.  There  should  be  a  law 
prohibiting  these  gift  packages  of  coloring  matter 


and  compelling  all  hotels  and  boarding  houses  to 
serve  notice  when  oleo  is  used.  In  all  such  legisla¬ 
tion  the  State  should  avoid  giving  legal  recognition 
to  anything  which  is  sold  in  imitation  of  butter.  The 
higher  courts  must  finally  decide  just  what  “imita¬ 
tion  and  semblance”  means.  We  should  hold  on  to 
what  we  have  in  the  present  law,  and  add  every  fair 
restriction  to  prevent  imitation. 

* 

The  Republic  of  Brazil  is  ahead  of  this  country 
with  a  tariff  commission.  Four  leading  Brazilians 
have  just  been  appointed  to  study  the  tariff  and  sug¬ 
gest  changes.  These  men  are  the  editor  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  commercial  paper,  who  is  also  president  of  a 
great  board  of  trade,;  a  tariff  expert  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  labor  organization ;  a  representative  of 
farmers  and  grain  growers  and  the  president  of  an 
organization  of  the  industries  now  protected  by  the 
tariff.  These  men  will  hear  testimony,  examine 
figures  and  report  to  the  Brazilian  congress  when 
it  meets  in  July.  Suppose  we  had  in  this  country 
a  similar  commission  composed  of  the  most  capable 
men  to  represent  agriculture,  transportation,  manu¬ 
facturing,  mining  and  labor.  There  could  be  found 
for  such  a  commission  men  equal  in  character  and 
ability  to  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
would  analyze  the  tariff  and  arrange  the  schedules 
without  prejudice  or  without  any  idea  of  political 
advantage — and  that  is  what  we  need.  The  old 
governments  of  Europe  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  parcels  post  The  new  government  of 
Brazil  leads  us  with  a  tariff  commission. 

* 

We  do  not  like  to  play  the  part  of  horticultural 
Jeremiah  and  throw  ice  water  on  the  fires  of  hope, 
yet  some  one  ought  to  perform  this  service.  It 
seems  that  many  people  have  invested  in  various 
schemes  for  growing  fruit  by  stock  companies.  The 
usual  plan  is  for  a  company  to  buy  a  lot  of  cheap 
land  in  Cuba,  Florida  and  Texas,  and  then  sell  stock. 
In  some  cases  the  land  will  be  bought  at  $5  or  even 
less  per  acre.  In  the  published  “assets”  of  these 
concerns  it  will  be  valued  at  $50  to  $100  or  even 
more.  You  are  told  that  the  money  you  pay  for 
stock  will  be  spent  in  planting  Citrus  trees.  Often 
this  is  done  and  sometimes  done  well.  In  Texas 
alone  1,000,000  or  more  orapge  trees  have  been 
planted  in  the  last  two  seasons.  Ten  years  ago 
every  Citrus  tree  in  Texas  was  killed  to  the  ground 
by  the  great  freeze.  New  tops  grew  and  these  were 
mostly  killed  back  again  in  1905  and  once  in  January 
and  February,  1909.  Since  1899  the  Satsuma  oranges 
have  not  been  seriously  injured  in  Texas,  but  plant¬ 
ing  the  common  orange,  pomelo  and  lemon  in  that 
State  is  worse  than  a  lottery.  The  same  is  true  of 
northern  Florida.  In  Cuba  excellent  oranges  are 
grown,  but  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  printed  on 
page  416  there  is  little  hope  of  profit  in  orange  cul¬ 
ture  with  present  prices,  while  with  the  heavy  plant¬ 
ings  there  is  sure  to  be  a  larger  stock  for  sale. 
We  realize  that  with  many  of  our  readers  hope  in 
their  investment  is  too  strong  to  be  dampened  by  the 
facts.  We  give  them,  however,  for  what  they  are 
worth. 


BREVITIES. 

Grind  your  own  ax. 

Where  can  you  buy  a  sulky  for  attaching  an  ordinary 
plow? 

The  suggestion  to  use  a  big  cannon  cracker  in  a  wood¬ 
chuck's  hole — sounds  good  at  least ! 

Ix  New  Jersey  the  office  of  State  Dairy  Commissioner 
lias  been  abolished.  Prosecutions  of  suits  for  the  illegal 
sale  of  oleo  will  now  be  made  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

The  high  price  of  lumber  is  driving  many  to  the  use  of 
concrete.  Others  are  trying  in  every  way  to  increase  the 
life  of  the  lumber.  Creosote  is  largely  used  for  this.  In 
1904  3,500,000  gallons  of  creosote  were  imported  into  this 
country.  Last  year  the  imports  are  estimated  at  25,000,000 
gallons. 

This  is  what  an  Ohio  reader  says :  “1  have  just  read 
“The  Woman  on  the  Farm,”  by  Susan  Jewett  Howe,  and 
1  must  say  that  this  article  is  far  better  than  the  Country 
Life  Commission's  report.  I  read  it  sitting  on  the  plow 
beam  in  the  wind  to-day  while  the  horses  were  getting 
their  wind.” 

The  latest  report  is  that  some  one  has  discovered  a 
variety  of  cactus  from  which  rubber  is  made.  Keep  your 
eye  open  for  some  wonderful  story  of  such  a  plan!.  It 
will  be  followed  by  offers  to  sell  shares  in  a  company 
formed  to  cultivate  the  cactus.  We  would  like  to  raise 
thorrs  on  the  promoters,  and  drive  them  in  with  a 
hammer. 

The  following  shows  how  business  is  developed.  On 
the  island  of  Jamaica  a  law  was  passed  requiring  all 
vehicles  to  carry  a  light  after  sundown.  This  made  a 
great  demand  for  lanterns.  It  was  found  that  American 
lanterns  cost  $5.50  per  dozen,  -while  a  German  lantern 
could  he  delivered  at  Kingston  at  $2.68  per  dozen  and 
retail  at  36%  cents  each. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — March  31  fire  destroyed  two  buildings  at 
the  military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  loss 

$  100, 000 . March  31  an  attempt  was  made  to 

blow  up  with  dynamite  a  big  viaduct  at  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
but  the  damage  was  small.  There  has  been  trouble  with 
the  structural  ironworkers'  unions  over  the  work. 

.  .  .  .  The  abolition  of  the  convict  lease  system  in 

Georgia  became  effective  April  1  and  the  2,500  unfortu¬ 
nates  were  transferred  from  the  lessees  to  the  custody  of 
the  State.  The  end  of  the  lease  system  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  convicts  and  in  many  camps  they  broke  into 
prayer  and  song  as  they  were  transferred  to  the  State 
authorities.  At  the  Durham  mines,  where  evidence  taken 
by  the  investigating  committee  of  the  Legislature  showed 
that  great  cruelty  had  been  practiced,  the  300  convicts 
marched  out  singing  “Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow.'’  Similar  scenes  occurred  when  the  convicts  left 
t  he  turpentine  camps.  The  Chattahoochee  Brick  Company, 
near  Atlanta,  turned  over  300  convicts,  and  these  cele¬ 
brated  by  falling  on  their  knees  and  thanking  God. 
Georgia  has  been  leasing  convicts  for  40  years.  The 
system  was  abolished  because  of  the  graft  and  cruelty 
revealed  by  the  investigation  set  on  foot  by  Gov.  Iloke 
Smith.  Hereafter  able-bodied  convicts  will  be  worked  on 
the  public  roads  of  the  State  and  a  great  system  of 
highways  is  to  be  developed . ruder  the  direc¬ 

tion  of  the  collector  of  (he  port  of  New  York,  a  reliquida¬ 
tion  of  sugar  duties  due  from  the  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company  has  beeu  completed,  and  a  formal  demand 
has  been  made  on  the  company  for  $1,239,000  additional 
duties — of  which  the  trial  recently  terminated  has  shown 
the  Government  to  have  been  defrauded.  Work  on  the 
reliquidation  or  reassessment  of  these  sugar  duties  was 
begun  immediately  after  the  jury  in  the  Federal  courts 
returned  a  verdict  awarding  the  Government  fines  amount¬ 
ing  to  $134,000.  It  is  on  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
collector  which  showed  that  the  entries  of  the  company 
since  its  formation  in  December,  1901,,  have  all  been 
fraudulent  that  reliquidation  is  based.  In  addition  to  these 
reliquidated  duties  the  Government  proposes  to  proceed  at 
once  against  the  sugar  refining  company  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  more  than  $1;000,000  in  other  duties  of  which  the 
Government  asserts,  the  company  defrauded  it  prior  to 
December,  1901,  at  the  Havemeycr  and  Elder  refinery  in 
Brooklyn  running  as  far  back  as  1897,  when  the  Dingley 
tariff  went  into  effect;  and  also  10  years’  back  duties  at 
the  Jersey  City  refinery.  Criminal  prosecutions  of  those 

guilty  of  the  frauds  will  also  be  undertaken . 

News  was  received  April  2  of  the  complete  destruction  by 
dynamite  of  the  Mermentau  dam  at  Grand  Cheniere,  40 
miles  south  of  Lake  Charles,  La.  The  dam  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000  by  the  rice  growers  of  south¬ 
west  Louisiana.  This  is  the  third  time  a  dam  there  has 
been  blown  up.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  bitter 
controversy  between  the  rice  growers,  through  whose 
efforts  the  dam  was  built,  and  cattle  raisers  of  Cameron 
parish.  The  former  asserted  that  it  was  essential  to  keep 
salt  water  from  the  gulf  out  of  the  Mermentau  River 
and  its  tributaries,  while  the  latter  declared  much  of  their 
stock  was  drowned  by  the  overflow  thus  caused.  The 
situation  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  last  Fall,  but  it  decided  to  take  no  action. 

.  .  .  .  The  Mason  bill  providing  that  intoxicating 

liquor  shall  not  be  sold  in  less  quantity  that  one  quart 
and  that  liquor  shall  not  be  drunk  on  the  premises  where 
sold  was  reported  favorably  April  3  without  a  dissenting 
vote  by  the  House  Committee  on  Liquor  Traffic  of  the 
Texas  Legislature.  The  bill  also  provides  that  malt 
liquor  dealers  shall  pay  the  same  license  as  dealers  in 
whiskey.  The  bill  by  the  same  author  providing  that  any 
violation  of  the  local  option  laws  shall  be  a  felony  was  also 
reported  favorably  by  the  committee  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  Should  these  measures  become  law'  it  would  be  al¬ 
most  equivalent  to  prohibition  and  would  eliminate  the 

barroom  entirely . The  large  grain  elevator  and 

warehouses  of  the  Wilkinson-Gaddis  Company  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  avenue  and  Murray  street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
were  burned  April  4.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $125,000. 

.  .  .  .  F*ire  at  Fbrt  Worth,  Texas,  April  3,  destroyed 

entirely  281  residences,  killed  one  man  and  injured  several 
others,  some  fatally,  and  caused  a  property  loss  esti¬ 
mated  at  over  $3,000,000 . Fire  at  Oak  Cliff, 

a  suburb  of  Dallas,  Texas,  April  3,  caused  a  loss  of 

$500.000 . Fire  which  started  in  a  paper  box 

factory  at  Front  and  Laurel  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  April  3, 

caused  a  loss  of  $150,000 . A  heavy  snowstorm 

prevailed  April  5  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  south  as  Santa  Fe,  north  into  central 
Wyoming  and  west  to  Salt  Lake  City.  At  Denver  more 
than  eight  inches  fell.  Lander,  Wyo.,  reported  nine 
inches . The  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Gov¬ 

ernment  in  its  fight  to  have  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
declared  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade  was  begun  April 
5  in  the  United  States  Circuit* Court  at  St.  Louis  before 
Judges  Walter  H.  Sanborn,  Willis  Van  Decanter,  W.  C. 
Hook  and  E.  B.  Adams.  The  present  suit  was  brought 
under  the  Sherman  law  and  has  been  under  way  since 
November,  1900.  The  defendant  entered  a  motion  in  the 
St.  Louis  court  to  dismiss  the  suit.  This  was  denied  and 
a  referee  was  appointed.  Both  sides  were  heard  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  at  New  York,  Cleveland  and  Chicago.  In 
New  York  nearly  all  the  big  Standard  Oil  men  from  John 
D.  Rockefeller  down  gave  testimony.  The  record  as  now7 
compiled  contains,  it  is  said,  about  7,000,000  words. 

•  .  .  .  Two  persons  were  killed,  many  others  were 

hurt,  and  considerable  property  was  damaged  by  a  tor¬ 
nado  which  struck  Marion,  Ill.,  and  vicinity  April  6.  The 
deaths  were  in  Pittsburgh,  a  village  nearby,  the  victims 
being  crushed  in  the  collapse  of  their  homes.  Property 
loss  is  $150,000 . Nineteen  counties  in  Michi¬ 

gan  voted  “dry’’  in  the  elections  April  6,  forcing  out  of 

business  about  600  saloons  and  10  breweries . 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  has  declared  the  State 
prohibition  law7  valid,  all  ,the  judges  concurring  in  the 
opinion.  The  Alabama  State-wide  prohibition  law  w7ent 
into  effect  on  January  1.  At  once  an  attack  was  made 
upon  it  in  Birmingham,  Mobile  and  Selma,  the  case  from 
the  last  place  being  taken  to  the  high  court.  All  the 
judges  agree  that  the  law7  is  valid.  It  is  understood  now 
that  the  law  officers  will  begin  a  campaign  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  act.  Heretofore,  they  have  been  very 
lax.  because  of  the  doubt  about  its  validity.  The  opinion 
was  rendered  by  Justice  Anderson.  ....  Gov.  Shal- 


lenberger,  of  Nebraska,  signed  the  daylight,  saloon  bill 
April  6.  The  measure  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  except 
between  7  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  The  bill  goes  into  effect 
July  6.  Omaha  business  men  bitterly  opposed  the  measure. 

.  .  .  .  The  New  Jersey  Senate  April  6  passed  the 

Frelinghuysen  measure,  wrhich  makes  taxes  on  corpora¬ 
tions  having  a  capital  of  $5,000,000  and  over  $100  for 
every  million  of  capital,  instead  of  $50.  The  bill  is  really 
directed  at  the  many  large  trusts  incorporated  under  the 
New  Jersey  corporation  laws.  Senator  Fielder  said  that 
this  increase  would  mean  $100,000  additional  tax  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  alone,  and  legislation  of 
this  character  would  tend  to  drive  large  corporations  from 
the  State.  This  is  one  of  the  measures  looked  upon  to 
replenish  the  lean  State  Treasury,  and  the  bill  passed. 
It  is  estimated  that  $500,000  or  more  additional  revenue 

from  this  source  will  be  realized . Fire  started 

by  incendiaries  April  5  swept  over  10,000  acres  of  land 
reforested  by  the  Biltmore  estate  near  Asheville,  N.  C., 
and  destroyed  the  choicest,  second  growth  of  timber  in  the 
forest,  entailing  a  loss  estimated  at  about  $200,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — For  some  time  past  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  experiments  with  cornstalks  w7ith  relation  to  its  avail¬ 
ability  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Now7  Rep¬ 
resentative  Stanley  (Kentucky)  has  introduced  a  bill 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  enable  the  sec¬ 
retary  to  conduct  "experiments  to  determine  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  making  paper  material  out  of  cornstalks,  and  to 
put  in  operation  and  improve  the  processes  now  in  use 
for  that  purpose.” 


“THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FLORIDA.” 

Since  we  printed  the  article  on  page  191  under  the 
above  title,  w7e  have  received  many  letters  about  Florida — 
some  praising  the  State  and  others  finding  fault  with  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  print  them  all,  but  at  this  time  wre 
select  two  which  seem  to  be  honest  statements  of  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  due  our  readers  to  know  the  truth.  Sbme 
of  them  are  seeking  a  warmer  clime.  They  have  little 
capital  and  must  not  be  misled.  Here  is  a  story  of 
experience : 

Frozen  Out  in  Florida. 

I  read  so  much  about  Florida  in  yours  and  other  farm 
papers,  but  never  the  real  truth  about  it.  First,  don't  let 
anybody  come  here  without  having  plenty  of  money,  about 
10  times  as  much  as  one  would  need  in  the  North  to 
start  farming  with,  because  it  takes  three  to  five  times  as 
much  fertilizer  to  make  a  crop,  and  then  there  is  one 
chance  in  a  dozen  to  get  a  profitable  crop.  We  have  to 
live,  if  the  crop  is  good  or  none  at  all.  Many  will  ask 
how  it  is  the  crops  are*  so  uncertain.  First  is  the  weather, 
second  the  insects,  third  the  market,  and  there  are  many 
more  reasons.  I  planted  Irish  potatoes,  beans,  peas  be¬ 
fore  and  after  Christmas,  and  many  others  planted  at 
this  time.  Everything  grew  finely  and  looked  well.  On 
first  of  February  the  thermometer'  went  down  to  32,  and 
this  settled  everything,  with  beans  and  peas  ready  to  pick 
in  a  week  to  10  days.  Some  potatoes  sprouted  out  again, 
but  not  half  of  it.  I  planted  again  the  same  day,  and 
others  did  too;  that  means  those  w7ho  had  the  money  to 
buy  or  had  seed  ready  for  such  replanting.  Everything 
came  up  and  grew  till  the  evening  of  March  4,  when 
another  heavy  frost  came  and  lasted  all  night.  It  stood 
at  36  at  4  a.  m.  March  5,  and  another  crop  of  beans,  peas, 
tomatoes,  most  of  Irish  potatoes,  egg  plants,  peppers  and 
several  other  1  lungs  were  gone,  and  w7ith  it  faith  and  hope 
for  myself  and  others.  It  is  too  late  now7  to  plant  again, 
and  too  dry.  Sbme  may  say  they  would  fire;  I  fired  them 
two  nights,  but  two  feet  away  every  plant  had  frost  on. 
The  worst  thing  of  this  is,  the  real  estate  men  say  there 
is  never  a  killing  frost  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  the  one  did 
who  made  me  come  here.  It  is  true  some  few  make 
money,  but  mostly  those  who  have  an  unlimited  supply  of 
money  to  fall  back  on.  I  came  to  Florida  three  years  ago 
with  only  a  limited  amount  of  money  and  a  big  family, 
wife  and  seven  children.  We  lost  all  we  had,  and  we 
worked  every  day  and  lived  very  close,  no  drinking,  no 
tobacco  for  me,  no  sweets  for  wife  and  children.  We 
wrould  be  glad  if  we  could  go  back  again,  but  have  not 
the  money  to  start  for  ourselves  on  a  farm  in  the  North 
again,  and  nobody  wants  a  man  with  a  wife  and  seven 
children,  no  matter  what  I  can  and  am  willing  to  do.  I 
answered  some  advertisements  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  other 
farm  papers;  if  everything  is  right,  when  it  comes  to 
seven  children,  there  it  stops,  as  nobody  wants  a  man  with 
such  a  big  family,  and  five  of  the  children  are  earning 
their  board,  some  their  clothes,  too.  It  is  very  discouraging 
for  a  man,  if  he  has  to  hear  there  is  no  room  on  the  farm 
for  such  a  big  family,  and  the  landowners  who  need  farm 
help  the  most  are  generally  those  who  don’t  want  a  big 
family  on  their  farm.  I  am  able  and  willing  to  do  any 
sort  of  farm  work,  hand  or  head  ;  can  handle  all  sorts  of 
farm  machines  and  steam  or  gasoline  engine. 

Hillsboro  Co.,  Fla.  albert  schlcdecker. 

What  Is  the  Truth? 

It  is  passing  strange  how  many  different  tales  can  be 
told  about  some  things,  and  all  of  them  be  true.  Now 
comes  A.  W.  S.  to  tell  “The  Truth  About  Florida,”  and  I 
don’t  question  for  a  moment  that  he  may  be  telling  the 
truth  about  the  part  of  Florida  in  which  he  lives,  and 
you  add  a  footnote  and  say,  “It  is  surely  refreshing  to 
have  a  man  tell  the  truth  about  his  section.”  I  am  glad 
you  put  it  section  instead  of  State.  You  say,  “As  you 
have  seen  Florida  this  is  a  fair  picture.”  Once  upon  a 
time  “II.  W.  C.’’  came  to  Florida  and  I  judge  he  was 
caught  with  “sucker  bait”  and  tried  to  grow  crops  where 
there  is  lots  of  sand  and  but  little  soil,  somewhere  over 
on  the  eastern  side.  He  promised  to  make  me  a  visit, 
and  I  believe  he  actually  started  and  got  as  near  as 
Palatka,  and  lie  wrote  me  that  he  missed  his  train  con¬ 
nection,  and  I  judge  he  did,  but  I  also  think  he  had 
but  little  faith,  and  thought  it  would  be  but  a  wild  goose 
chase;  that  he  would  find  nothing  but  sand  or  little  nar¬ 
row  low-lying  ridges  of  sand,  winding  about  between  little 
lakes.  There  are  lots  of  this  kind  of  places  in  the  State, 
and  he  just  concluded  to  go  home.  Since  then  I  have 
written  him  and  dared  him  to  visit  this  part  of  the  State. 
I  find  "II.  W.  C.”  and  J.  E.  Wing  a  good  deal  alike.  I 
have  begged  and  pleaded  with  .Toe  Wing  to  make  me  a 
visit,  and  I  could  not  understand  why  Joe  Wing  looked 


at  me  with  a  queer  sideways  look  until  I  learned  that  he 
too  had  lived  a  few  months  over  on  the  east  side,  where 
Ihere  were  lots  of  lakes,  little  ridges  of  sand,  and  little 
or  no  soil.  Then  I  knew  that  Joe  Wing  thought  1  was 
giving  him  “hot  air.”  I,  too,  think  it  is  refreshing  to 
have  a  man  tell  the  truth  about  a  place,  and  “H.  W.  C.” 
owes  it  to  himself  and  to  the  readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to 
know  the  things  he  writes  about,  and  he  owes  the  State 
of  Florida  a  visit  that  he  may  be  able  to  tell  more  of  the 
State.  I  readily  grant  that  he  has  told  the  truth — so 
far  as  he  knows — but  he  has  not  told  the  truth  about  all 
of  the  State  of  Florida.  This  is  a  largo  State.  A  man 
could  go  to  the  Everglade  country  and  travel  for  days  and 
say  it  was  all  water.  He  could  go  to  parts  of  the  State 
west  of  the  Everglades  and  say  all  a  dead  level  and  not 
a  tree  to  be  seen.  He  can  ride  all  day  and  not  see  a  tree; 
in  other  places  he  could  say  all  swamp;  then  he  could 
come  to  this  section  and  say  a  hilly  country,  a  good  fertile 
land,  good  clay  subsoil,  good  natural  drainage,  good  crops 
growing,  good  oak,  hickory,  ash,  wild  cherry  and  other 
trees  of  that  character,  many  of  them  three  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  he  could  name  any  of  these  different  places 
Florida,  and  “tell  the  truth.’  r  once  had  a  preacher  tell 
me  that  he  would  not  give  six  feet  square  of  land  in 
Kentucky  for  all  of  Florida.  I  asked  him  where  he  had 
been  in  Florida,  and  he  had  been  on  the  eastern  side.  I 
asked :  “Suppose  you  had  come  into  Kentucky  on  the 
C.  &  O.  R.  R.,  from  the  east,  and  had  stopped  in  Rowan 
county,  what  would  you  have  said  about  Kentucky?”  He 
answered,  “Not  worth  having.”  Florida  is  like  Kentucky 
in  that  she  has  Rowan  counties  and  Bourbon  and  Fayette 
counties,  and  Florida  has  Marion  and  Alachua  counties, 
and  not  all  of  the  land  in  these  counties  good,  but  lots  of 
good  land  in  them.  I  hope  “some  day”  to  see  both  Mr. 

Wing  and  “H.  W.  C.”  here,  and  I  will  show  them  cribs 

full  of  good  sound  corn  and  lofts  full  of  good  hay,  all 
home  grown;  meal  in  the  bin  and  meat  in  the  smoke¬ 
house,  all  home  grown,  with  fields  of  lettuce,  not  little 
10-foot  square  patches,  but  five  and  10-acre  patches,  and 
from  20  to  50  acres  in  cabbage,  and  alongside  orange 
groves,  from  10  to  100  acres  in  a  grove,  with  lettuce  bring¬ 
ing  to-day  $2  to  $3  per  hamper  and  cabbage  $1.50  per 
crate.  My  oranges  the  past  season  netted  me  around  $1.70 
per  box  f.  o.  b.  McIntosh.  I  would  show  him  some  good  cattle 
and  hogs,  but  he  won't  come;  I  believe  he  is  afraid  that 

he  would  be  convinced.  I  dare  him  to  come  here,  and 

theu  write  the  plain  unvarnished  truth  about  this  section. 
I  know  lie  will  not  knowingly,  wilfully,  misrepresent  ;  he 
is  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth,  as  his  fight  for  the  pedi¬ 
greed  cow  has  shown.  Now  I  want  him  to  see  that  there¬ 
in  some  purebred  land  in  Florida,  and  see  that  the  papers 
fit  the  land  as  well  as  the  cow.  He  made  a  good  fight 
to  see  justice  done  the  cow,  will  he  do  as  much  for  the 
land?  If  he  will  only  come,  I  am  quite  willing  to  risk  his 
judgment.  s.  H.  gaitskill. 

Marion  Co.,  Fla. 

Note.- — It  is  true  that  four  years  ago  I  spent  a  short 
time  in  Florida  and  started  for  Marion  County.  One  train 
was  five  hours  late,  another  was  six  hours,  and  there 
seemed  no  way  of  telling  when  they  would  come  back.  As 
I  had  only  a  few  days  at  best  in  the  State  I  gave  up  be¬ 
fore  that  awful  train  service.  From  others  I  learn  that 
Mr.  Gaitskill  does  just  what  he  claims.  When  1  go  to 
Florida  again  I  expect  to  accept  his  challenge  and  go  to 
Marion  County.  If  there  are  such  spots  in  the  State  the 
world  should  know  it.  Florida  has  been  cursed  harder 
than  any  State  in  the  Union,  while  land  agents  can  paint 
rainbow  halos  over  her  a  foot  thick.  h.  w.  c. 


OHIO  NOTES. — Recently  we  have  had  some  much- 
needed  showers  and  as  the  weather  is  warm,  wheat  and 
grass  are  responding  nicely.  About  all  sod  land  is  plowed, 
much  being  plowed  during  December,  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  In  December  the  complaint  was  that  the  soil  was 
too  dry.  The  land  breaks  up  nicely  now  and  should  be 
easy  to  prepare  for  corn,  of  which  there  will  likely  be  a 
large  acreage.  Oats  area  below  the  average.  Dry  feed 
plentiful  and  grass  showing  nicely  in  the  pastures.  Corn 
sells  for  75  cents  per  bushel  aud  some  is  being  fed  to 
stock  even  at  that  price.  Beach,  apple  and  plum  buds  are 
swelling  (April  7)  and  will  be  in  full  bloom  in  10  or  15 
days  if  the  weather  remains  warm.  Gardens  are  being 
made  and  potatoes  planted,  and  altogether  the  farmers 
here  are  well  up  with  their  Spring  work.  w.  e.  d. 

Ilillboro,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Crops. — The  April  crop  report  from  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicates  the  following  condi¬ 
tion  of  crops  : 

Per  cent. 


Wheat — Conditiou  compared  with  an  average .  62 

Crop  of  1908  still  in  producers'  hands .  12 

Winter  barley — Condition  compared  with  an  average. .  6.3 

Rye — Condition  compared  with  an  average . .  ..  7!) 

Corn — Condition  in  crib  compared  with  an  average....  98 

“  Remained  unlmsked  during  Winter .  4 

“  Damage  to  unhusked  during  Winter .  6 

“  Damage  to  fodder  during  Winter .  1.5 

Snow — Weeks  of  protection  to  wheat .  2 

Fruit — Buds  winter-killed  .  ir> 

Prospects  compared  with  the  average .  8<> 


The  present  condition  of  the  growing  wheat  is  far  from 
encouraging,  being  estimated  from  the  State  as  a  whole 
at  62  per  cent  compared  with  an  average. 


The  Germans  are  famous  cooks.  One  reason 
for  it  is  that  they  use  good  fats  for  frying  ancl 
baking..  Goose  grease  and  butter  are  largely  used, 
and  this  has  kept  the  price  of  butter  high.  “Oleo” 
is  largely  used  in  Germany,  but  inspection  is  strict, 
and  but  little  of  it,  apparently,  is  sold  as  butter.  It 
does  not  compare  with  butter  as  a  cooking  fat. 
The  demand  for  a  cheaper  fat  for  this  purpose  has 
led  German  manufacturers  to  offer  “palmin”  and 
“palmona.”  The  former  is  a  snow  white  fat,  very 
hard  and  with  little  water.  It  is  made  from  cocoa- 
nut  oil  or  fat,  and  for  cooking  purposes  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Germans.  “Palmola”  is  made  by 
mixing  palmin  with  the  yolk  of  eggs  and  other 
substances.  While  table  butter  in  Germany  costs 
35  cents,  palmola  sells  at  22T/2,  with  “oleo”  at  an 
average  of  17^2,  while  goose  grease  brings  50.  The 
point  is  that  butter  is  recognized  as  the  best  fat 
cooking  and  eating  with  bread.  It  will  hold  its  price 
legitimately  when  other  fats  used  as  substitutes  are 
sold  on  their  own  merits  and  not  sold  as  imitation 
butter.  The  point  of  all  oleo  legislation  is  that 
the  manufacturers  are  striving  for  the  right  to 
imitate  or  counterfeit  butter. 
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Wnmfltl  Qtlff  flip  Hrimp  P^e  ^nen  jumper  dresses  to  wear  with  ally  good.  If  onions  are  eaten  raw  pour 

Tf  l/Illilli  illlvl  LllC  IIUIIIC  thin  blouses;  some  are  of  a  semi-fit-  over  a  little  boiling  water  after  slicing 

ting  princess  model,  while  others  have  and  pour  it  off  immediately.  This  will 

a  little  jumper  hooked  or  buttoned  to  prevent  heart-burn.  “They  say”  that 

the  skirt.  These  jumper  dresses  are  milk  drank  after  eating  onions  will  pre- 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  COMMUNION. 


“The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  ,  .  . 

time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  °*ten  trimmed  with  linen  soutache  or  vent  the  odor  on  the  breath,  but  murder 

the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  coronation  braid,  and  the  effect  is  very  will  out,”  and  an  onion  hater  is  apt  to 
land.  ’ — The  Song  of  Solomon  ii,  12.  smart.  A  very  odd  style  of  jumper  distinguish  the  scent.  Onions  should  be 

ThC  mndTr  1™  themTC1S'  Loic1’  J0U  dress  shown  in  some  handsome  mate-  used,  however,  when  it  can  be  made  con- 
The  daisy  in  the  medder  is  as  clean  as  r^ds  is  a  draped  princess  that  comes  venient,  for  they  are  one  of  the  most 
any  gem;  up  over  the  bust  like  a  bib,  and  is  then  healthful  of  vegetables. 

The  wild  rose  in  the  thicket  is  the  ripest  draped  down  into  the  skirt.  The  yoke  eva  o.  b.  gilbert. 

kind  o  red-—  and  sleeves  are  of  lace  or  net,  and  - 

It’s  party,  and  its  happy— look  at  how  it  .  a  4  R11{y<5.  patchwork  Ouilts 

holds  its  head!  -the  general  effect  is  as  though  the  ma-  Kag  Kugs’  ratcnworK  vuius. 

.....  _  ,  ,  ,  .  .  terial  had  been  draped  on  the  wearer,  I  would  like  to  learn  something  about 

favorite  o’  mine;  instead  of  cut  and  fitted.  This  is  making  rag  carpet  rugs;  have  heard 

I  like  to  stumble  on  ’em  with  my  eyes,  an’  rather  an  extreme  model,  though  it  will  them  called  Betsy  Ross  rugs.  Would 

catch  their  shine.  doubtless  be  copied  to  some  extent.  like  to  make  one  3^x2 Yz  vards  long. 

AD’*  sofT  when  Gl  Jg00bnb“^ump-ups’  noddin>  *  How  much  cut  and  sewed  rags  is  nec- 

An’  as  blue  an’  glad  an’  helpful  as  the  A  great  many  of  the  thin  fabrics  essary  for  such  a  rug?  What  does  it 

ca’m  midsummer  sky.  shown  now,  eolienne,  printed  tissue,  cost  to  have  such  a  rug  woven?  What 

The  blazin’  dogwood  blossoms !  How  they  swiss,  etc.,  are  very  dainty  and  very  is  a  fair  price  to  ask  for  patched 

flash  along  the  road  cheap;  they  suggest  delightful  possi-  quilts?  I  have  some  which  I  would 

Come  a-bloomin’  in  a  minute,  till  a  feller  biHties  for  Summer  wear.  But  when  like  to  sell  when  I  have  them  quilted, 
thinks  it’s  snowed! 

Lord,  the  hawtree  holds  a  sermon  that  is  maae  up  they  are  likely  to  be  a  dis-  _ MRS.  J.  M. 

sent  direct  from  You  ;  appointment,  if  proper  thought  has  not 

An’  the  bendin’  cherry  branches,  an’  the  been  given  to  “mounting”  them.  They 

must  have  a  lining,  or  more  properly 
a  separate  slip,  made  with  care,  to 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  page  16. 


Hoarhound  Candy. 


elder  bushes,  too. 


There’s  the  perky  dandelion  bobbin’  up  so 
fresh  an’  bold, 

Till  the  whole  enduring  hillside  has  its 
polky-dots  of  gold  ; 

An'  the  blossomin’  May  apple,  hidin’  un¬ 
derneath  the  trees, 

Sends  a  tinglin’  sort  o’  flavor  till  it  mercerized  lawn 
coaxes  out  the  bees. 


Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  making  the 
old  stick  hoarhound  candy  which  1  used  to 
think  the  best  of  candies?  It  is  now  so 


THE  BEST  25c.  SOCK  MADE 

THE  RAYLAND 

We  have  perfected  a  fine  gauge,  light¬ 
weight  sock,  silky  fibre  yarn,  with 
specially  inserted  heel  and  toe  to 
give  double  wear;  equal  to  any  50c. 
sock  sold.  Made  in  colors  black,  tan, 
blue,  grey, wine,  lavender,  dahlia,  green, 
champagne.  Upon  receipt  of  $1.00, 
with  size  and  color  desired, we  will 
mail,  free  of  postage,  4  pairs. 

Agents  Wanted  In  Every  Town 

THE  RAYLAND  HOSIERY  CO. 

115  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


wear  under  them.  This  does  not  neces-  hard  to  buy.  •  b.  a. 

sarily  mean  an  expensive  thing,  though  This  is  said  to  be  best  made  from 
of  course  China  silk  gives  a  handsome  the  fresh  herb,  but  this  is  not  always 
look  to  a  very  simple  thin  dress,  but  at  hand,  so  dried  leaves  may  be  used. 

or  batiste  is  much  Steep  a  double  handful  of  the  leaves 
used,  and  one  can  buy  slips  of  these  in  boiling  water  for  an  hour.  Set  the 
materials  ready-made,  but  both  better  vessel  containing  the  infusion  in  hot 
fit  and  better  material  can  be  secured  water,  not  letting  it  boil.  Strain  and 
for  the  price  if  made  at  home.  The  press  the  leaves  dry.  Pour  the  tea 
Lord,  I  try  to  understand  them  an  my  sijp  js  made  jn  one  piece,  after  a  prin-  upon  three  cupfuls  of  coffee  sugar  and 

When  I  bend  an’  whisper  to  ’em :  “For  this  cess  or  seUH-prmcess  model,  the  bod-  set  over  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  sugar 
blessing,  thank  the  Lord !”  ice  part  finished  with  lace  at  neck  and  is  dissolved.  Add  then  a  tablespoonful 

— W.  D.  Nesbit,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  arm-holes.  It  is  of  course  white  where  of  vinegar  and  cook  steadily  until  the 

the  material  has  a  white  or  light  candy  breaks  when  dropped  into  cold 
ome  tan  some  nneau  covers  seen  groun(j.  colored  linings  are  not  being  water.  Pour  into  a  buttered  pan  and 
among  new .  ancy  wort  we[c  niac  e  0  used  with  pale-tinted  wash  goods  at  cut  into  caramels  or  pull  into  ropes. 


Save  25% 

on  your  rugs  by  buying  direct 
from  us.  You  pay  no  dealer’ 


profits. 

We’ve  been  rug-making  for  a  quarter 
century,  and  we  fully  guarantee  every 
Hancock  Rug  we  sell.  They  wear  like  oak. 

Hancock  Rugs 

are  made  in  Ingrains.  Tapestrys,  Brussels,  Axmin- 
sters,  and  Velvets.  All  the  designs  are  exclusive  and 
distinctive.  The  color-schemes  are  varied  and 
beautiful,  Hancock  Rugs  will  add  dignity  to  your 
home. 

You  ought  to  Ree  our  Koyal  Axminster  rug,  8  ft.  3  in.x 
10  ft.  6  in.,  for  $‘20.50,  and  our  Kerman  Velvet,  9  ft. xl2 ft., 
at  $17,00.  They’re  beauties!  We’ll  prepay  freight  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Our  handsome  money-saving  catalogue  shows  these  and 
other  Hancock  Kugs  from  $2  to  $30  in  exact  colors  and 
designs.  We’ll  send  it  to  you  free  if  you’ll  write  us  a 
postal.  Do  It  to-day.  Also  ask  for  our  catalogue  of 
imported  mattings. 

Hancock  Rug  Mills,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia 


The  common  kind  o’  flowers !  Lord,  I 
guess  they  like  to  grow 
An'  to  fill  the  air  with  gladness  just  be¬ 
cause  You  love  them  so. 


flowered  chintz  with  a  white  ground. 


present.  Of  course  a  thin  black  dress 


This  was  edged  with  Cluny  insertion  would  have  a  sUp  match_ 

and  around  this  was  a  two-inch  band  _ _ 

of  white  linen  edged  with  Cluny  lace.  The  Ever-Useful  Onion. 

The  lace  was  put  on  flat,  like  the  insei-  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  don’t  stand 


Cleaning  a  Light  Suit. 

Will  you  let  me  know  bow  to  clean  a 
very  light  suit  of  clothes  (I  mean  a  man’s 
suit).  It  is  a  very  expensive  suit  and  very 

,  i-„  „  c  •_ _  of  •  ,  “  w  dirty.  Would  you  advise  cleaning  it  or 

tion  and  linen  band,  being  mitered  at  ln  a  draught  on  a  cold  day  to  peel  sending  it  to  a  cleaner?  h.  e. 

the  corners,  and  the  effect  was  very  onions.  Stand  over  a  good  warm  fire  An  expensive  suit  that  is  very  much  I 


IF  YOUVE 
NEVER  WORN 

SLICKER 

you've  yet 
to  learn  the  bodily 
comfort  it  gives  in 
the  wettest  weather 


MADE  FOR - 

HardvSER^ce: 

- AND 

GUARANTEED 

WATERPROOF 

t.^OO 

AT  ALL  GOOD  STORES 
CATALOG  FREE 


AJ.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON.  U.S.A. 
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handsome. 

* 

As  garniture  for  a  dress  of  un¬ 
bleached  linen,  we  saw  a  handsome 
deep  collar  or  bertha  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  embroidered  in  three  shades  of 
Brown  mercerized  floss.  The  collar 
was  rather  shallow  at  the  back,  broad¬ 
ening  to  give  an  epaulette  effect  over 
the  shoulders,  and  a  deep  square  in 
front,  the  embroidery  being  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  satin  stitch  and  French  knots. 
With  cuffs  to  match,  a  simple  gown 
could  be  made  very  handsome,  and  the 
mercerized  floss  washes  well. 

* 

Crackerjack  is  a  homely  but  delic¬ 
ious  sweetmeat  which  we  first  met  with 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893, 
when  it  was  sold  all  over  Chicago  in 


We  Supply  the  U.  S. 
Government. 

PricesCutinHalf 

this  season.  Our  large 
new  104-page  Band  in¬ 
strument  catalog  Sent 
FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  RIIDOIPH  WUR1ITZFR  CO. 

178  E.4thSt.  Clncinnati.or, 
349  Wabash  AVe.  Chicago. III. 


and  you  will  find  the  operation  as  tear-  soiled  would  better  be  sent  to  a  cleaner, 

less  as  when  performed  in  a  high  wind  An  inexperienced  person  doing  such 

or  holding  the  onions  under  water.  A  work  is  very  likely  to  cause  smudges, 

variety  of  delicious  soups  can  be  made  though  we  have  done  such  cleaning 

entirely  without  the  use  of  meat  by  tak-  satisfactorily  with  gasoline  or  benzine,  j 

ing  for  a  foundation  a  few  onions  entirely  immersing  the  garment  in  the  I 

quickly  browned  in  butter,  and  adding  fluid  and  rinsing  with  clean  gasoline.  ; 

such  vegetables  as  one  has  at  hand  with  The  highly  inflammable  and  explosive  , 

a  sprinkle  of  oatmeal  when  nearly  done,  nature  of  this  fluid  makes  it  extremely  j 

or  rice  or  even  a  little  smoothed  flour  to  dangerous  in  careless  hands.  Spong-  j 

give  it  body.  Plain  pea  soup  is  made  ing  with  a  soapy  cleansing  fluid,  of 

much  more  palatable  with  the  addition  which  one  mav  buv  several  excellent  Why  pay  local  dealer’s  high  prices  when  you  can  get  su- 

of  onions.  Put  it  through  a  sieve  if  a  forms,  followed  by  careful  pressing,  is  n?r°hom^ sho”u?d^a1'mTZaim  bThey  know  that1’ no* 

puree  is  desired.  often  entirely  effectual  in  efficient 

Bake  chopped  or  sliced  onions  in  hands,  but  the  expense  of  professional  moneyjHmng  prices, 

bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  like  scalloped  cleaning  may  be  more  than  repaid  by 

oysters,  moistening  with  milk  and  sea-  the  satisfaction  given,  where  the  gar- 

soning  well  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  ments  are  expensive. 

When  frying  fat  pork  for  “milk  gravy”  - 

Clam  Chowder. — Fry  crisp  and  turn 


75,000  BARGAINS 
FROM  NEW  YORK 


....  -r,  ...  -  as  we -country  people  call  white  sauce, 

enormous  quantities.  Pop  a  dish  of  ,  .  .  ..  .  ,  _ 

add  a  good-sized  onion  sliced  very  thin  two  or  three  slices  of  salt  pork.  Leave 

and  brown  it  well  with  the  pork.  If  but-  the  fat  in  the  pan  in  which  you  will 

ter  is  used  for  the  foundation  of  the  cook  the  chowder.  Have  crushed 

sauce  the  onion  is  equally  desirable.  crackers,  sliced  potatoes  and  onions, 

When  milk  is  scarce  brown  a  large  and  chop  a  pint  of  raw  clams.  Make 


corn,  do  not  salt  it,  and  then  pour 
over  it  molasses  taffy  made  as  fol¬ 
lows,  so  that  each  grain  of  corn  gets 
a  thin  coating:  One  cup  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  molasses;  four  cupfuls  of  sugar 


.  ’  .  .  *  ,  onion  thoroue-hlv  in  buffer  rub  in  a  layers  first  of  cracker  dust,  potato,  on- 

{granulated  for  light  taffy,  brown  for  &  j.  .  ,.  ’  •  ion  and  clams  and  the  finely,  chopped 

■dark);  butter,  the  size  of  an  egg;  one  ar§e  a^espoon  u  o  our,  pour  in  a  p0r]c  Drop  bits  of  butter  and  sprinkle 


•cup  of  vinegar.  Boil  hard  until  it 
threads,  or  drops  brittle  in  cold  water. 

Remove  from  the  stove  and  stir  in  as 
much  soda  as  will  lie  on  a  dime.  An¬ 
other  popcorn  candy  is  made  by  pour¬ 
ing  chocolate  fudge  over  the  corn. 

* 

White  wash  waists  will  be  worn  as  or  two  in  a  chicken  stew,  an  onion 
much  as  ever  this  season.  We  cannot  stuffing  iu  the  Pan  with  roast  pork,  are 


pint  of  boiling  water,  stirring  rapidly,  pepper  slightly.  When  all  materials 
and  with  salt  and  pepper  for  seasoning  are  used  fill  in  with  milk  until  you  see 
you  have  a  delicious  gravy. 

A  few  onions  in  a  boiled  dinner  are  an 
excellent  addition.  The  flavor  cannot  be 
distinguished  but  they  season  the  whole. 

A  few  onions  in  a  pot  roast,  just  a  slice 


afford  to  give  up  a  fashion  so  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient.  The  main 
difference  is  the  long,  close  sleeve, 
though  most  of  them  now  button  in 


unobtrusive  ways  of  making  use  of  a 
desirable  flavoring  ingredient.  An  onion 
boiled  with  the  potatoes  for  potato  salad 
will  flavor  the  salad  slightly  and  the 


the  front.  The  thin  white  blouses  are  objectionable  presence  of  the  vegetable 

sure  to  be  worn  as  much  as  ever  as  may  avoided. 

soon  as  hot  weather  begins;  nothing  >  Put  an  onion  as  large  as  a  butternut 

else  is  so  comfortable  and  convenient  into  the  top  of  the  bean  pot  when  you 

in  our  climate,  and  they  are  so  con-  put  in  the  pork,  and  take  it  out  before 
venient  for  wear  with  white  linen  serving  the  beans.  No  one  will  be  able 
skirts.  We  note  in  the  shops  very  sim-  to  guess  what  made  them  so  exception- 


it,  cover  closely  and  simmer  three 
hours.  Turn  out  on  a  platter,  serve 
with  bread  and  butter  and  pickles. 

SARAH  ISHAM  COIT. 


700  Page  Catalog  FREE 

which  cost  ns  SI. 00  to 
print.  Contains  over 
75,000  reliable  articles 
for  home,  shop  and  farm, 
including  House  Fur 
nishings.  Watches,  Jew 
elry.  Tools,  Hardware 
Farm  Implements.  Cut 
lery.  Silverware,  Kitch 
en  Utensils,  Vehicles 
Harness.  Furniture 
Pumps.  Clocks.  iShoes 
Wire  Fencing,  Black 
smith  Supplies.  Roofing 
of  all  kinds.  Hose,  Pipe 
and  Fittings,  Paints, 
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Stoves,  Ranges,  Washing 
Machines,  Sporting 
Goods,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Baby  Carriages, 
...  Sewing  Machines,  and 

countless  other  reliable  articles. 

You  w  ill  also  get  our  Premium  List  of  over  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  articles  given  free  to  customers. 
Also  our  grocery  list  of  pure  food  products.  Wo  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Safe  and  prompt 
delivery  on  every  order  large  or  small. 

•  Write  us  for  our  big,  free  catalog.  You  can’t  start, 
saving  your  money  a  day  too  soon.  Address 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN&  CO.  19  Barclay  St.  New  York  City 

Oldest  Mail  Order  House  In  America  Established  1818 


IllBlIillOIIl 

Reliable  Dress-goods 

For  over  65  years  the  women  of 
the  United  States  have  used  Simp- 
son-Eddystone  Black-<&-White  cal¬ 
ico  prints.  A  long  time  for  one  kind 
of  cotton  dress-goods  to  remain  the 
favorite  !  The  reason  :  beautiful 
patterns,  absolutely  fast  colors,  and 
cloth  of  enduring  quality. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints. 
If  he  hasn’t  them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him 
supply  you.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generalions  of 
Simpsons  have  made 

"91 


PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


iy<j9. 


431 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  bodice  garniture  shown  in  No. 
6256  would  be  desirable  either  in  alter¬ 
ing  a  remodeled  gown  or  in  making  a 
new  one.  The  plain  blouse  is  made 
with  front  and  backs  and  with  the  new 
one-piece  sleeves  that  are  cut  in  points 
over  the  hands.  For  greater  economy 


it  can  be  cut  from  lining  material  and 
faced  to  form  the  chemisette.  It  is 
finished  with  a  standing  collar.  The 
garniture  consists  of  two  portions  and 
of  epaulette-like  sleeves.  These  por¬ 
tions  are  arranged  one  over  the  other 
and  the  two  are  arranged  over  the 
guimpe.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is,  for 
the  plain  blouse  3)4  yards  18,  3  yards 
21  or  24.  2  yards  36  inches  wide,  or 
1J4  yards  of  lining  material  36  inches 
wide  with  2 yards  of  all-over  mate¬ 
rial  18  inches  wide  for  facing  and 
sleeves;  for  the  under  portion  of  the 
garniture  V/&  yards  21  or  24,  1  yard  32 
or  34  yard  44  inches  wide ;  for  the  over 


portion  7/&  yard  27j  %  yard  44  or  52 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  6256  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  simple  sailor  blouse  is  always 
popular.  The  blouse  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back.  There  are  tucks  laid 
in  the  fronts  at  the  outer  edges  of  the 
shoulders,  which  provide  becoming  ful¬ 
ness  and  the  sailor  collar  that  finishes 
the  neck  edge  can  be  cut  as  illustrated 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


or  with  round  corners  at  the  front  as 
liked.  The  shield  is  separate  and  at¬ 
tached  by  means  of  buttons  and  but¬ 
tonholes  beneath  the  collar.  Whether 
the  sleeves  are  made  in  full  or  three- 
quarter  length  they  are  gathered  and 
joined  to  cuffs  or  bands.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  3J4  yards  21  or  24,  3)4  yards  32 
or  2J4  yards  44  inches  wide,  54  yard 
18  inches  wide  for  chemisette.  The 
pattern  6266  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure ;  price 
10  gents. 


One  Woman’s  Garden. 

I  have  always  wanted  a  paying  gar¬ 
den,  but  never  expected  to  attain  to 
it  after  we  bought  our  little  suburban 
home,  that  was  really  nothing  but 
flower  plots  and  grass.  But  Bayard 

had  a  way  of  divining  my  wishes,  and 
he  had  his  eye  upon  half  an  acre  of 
land  just  behind  the  house,  and  was 
very  much  pleased  when  our  neighbor 
moved  the  stable  away  up  the  hill 
slope,  and  gave  him  the  chance  of  pur¬ 
chasing.  It  was  funny  to  see  it  going, 
for  the  men  clapped  rollers  under  it, 
harnessed  six  horses  to  a  contrivance 
for  pulling,  and  it  was  moved  in  a 
few  hours.  As  the  horses  came  back 
Bayard  said,  “You  will  have  your  gar¬ 
den  by  to-morrow,  for  we  are  to  get 
the  deeds  and  you  are  to  have  all  the 
profits  for  pocket  money.”  Then  we 
talked  it  over  and  decided  to  grow 
things  that  could  be  turned  into  money 
without  too  long  waiting.  There  was 
a  stone  fence  on .  the  line  that  could 
not  be  removed  and  then  we  decided 
to  plant  out  raspberry  canes  in  October, 
which  was  done ;  two  rows  of  Cuth- 
bert  for  red  and  one  row  of  Brinkle’s 
Orange  for  white,  and  we  judged  the 
fence  would  gather  snow  for  protection. 
It  took  some  time  and  work,  but  they  _ 
looked  so  trim  and  tidy  when  finished 
that  I  had  great  hopes  of  success.  But, 
alas,  the  old  stone  wall  nurtured  more 
than  raspberries,  for  the  next  Spring 
field  mice  had  gnawed  then  close  to 
the  ground.  But  the  roots  were  alive 
and  new  growth  at  once  started,  though 
it  took  two  years  for  any  returns  in 
the  way  of  fruit.  An  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  clergyman,  whose  hobby  was  gar¬ 
dening,  hearing  some  one  express  a 
wish  that  every  man  in  England  had  a 
garden  of  his  own  exclaimed,  “Heaven 
forbid,”  '  and  then  added  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  recipients  would  abuse 
the  gift.  Then  he  modified  his  remark 
with  the  better  wish,  which  was  that 
every  man  who  loves  a  garden  had  a 
garden  to  love. 

It  was  very  fascinating  to  study  the 
catalogues  and  to  sow  the  seed  had  a 
charm  of  its  own.  Our  family  con¬ 
sists  of  one  child,  a  boy  of  ten,  who 
is  a  devoted  gardener,  and  an  old 
serving  woman  who  has  been  in  the 
family  for  nearly  two  generations  and 
thinks  we  are  lacking  in  common  sense 
to  add  to  our  daily  burdens  by  the 
care  of  a  garden.  But  Hannah  does 
not  realize  the  delight  of  new  crea¬ 
tions,  the  joy  of  watching  “first  the 
blade  and  then  the  ear.”  She  only  sees 
the  digging,  the  hoeing  and  the  weed¬ 
ing. 

Bayard  marked  off  the  ground  after 
the  plowing;  he  said  that  would  save 
me  having  a  landscape  gardener,  and 
we  found  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  the  things  we  wanted  to 
grow.  Parsley  and  thyme  made  bor¬ 
ders  along  the  straight  rows  of  other 
vegetables,  and  were  always  salable  to 
good  housewives  through  the  season. 
For  our  own  use  we  planted  a  little 
of  each  variety  of  vegetables,  but  I 
wanted  some  strawberries  to  sell  for 
that  alluring  pocket  money,  and  they 
must  have  the  ground  where  the  re¬ 
moved  stable  had  stood,  for  it  was 
made  up  of  richness  and  strength.  In 
our  plan  we  made  a  center  walk  all 
through  the  new  land,  and  planted  a 


few  apple  trees  26  feet  apart — Early 
Transparent,  Fameuse,  Baldwin  and 
Russet,  so  as  to  have  a  variety.  Our 
neighbor  who  owned  the  land  before 
us,  came  over  and  cultivated  the  ground 
twice  during  the  season  at  the  rate  of 
50  cents  an  hour,  and  that  made  the 
hoeing  easier.  Along  by  his  fence  we 
set  out  currant  bushes  (Victoria)  of 
both  red  and  black  and  a  couple  of 
bushes  of  White  Grape,  that  are  not 
half  appreciated  as  a  table  fruit.  But 
it  was  the  strawberries  that  brought 
the  first  real  good  value  for  our  money, 
giving  a  fair  crop  the  first  year  after 
planting.  The  rows  were  only  three 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  set  a  foot 
apart  in  the  row,  which  is  rather  close, 
but  in  this  first  attempt  we  wanted  to 
make  all  the  profit  possible,  and  made 
the  mistake  in  crowding  a  little  too 
much.  The  trouble  with  strawberry 
growing  seems  to  be  that  the  weeds 
grow  and  thrive  better  there  than  any¬ 
where  else,  and  I  often  thought  of 
an  old  saying  that  the  earth  is  mother 
to  the  weeds  but  only  step-mother  to 
the  flowers.  I  found,  however,  that  if 
success  was  expected  we  must  wage 
a  constant  warfare  against  the  weeds. 

One  important  item  in  fruit  growing 
is  the  fact  that  selected  fruits  will  always 
command  the  highest  prices,  and  that  the 
consumers  will  not  look  at  an  inferior 
article.  I  have  not  yet  discovered  that 
a  strawberry  or  a  pumpkin  possessed 
any  superior  flavor  or  finer  grain  for 
being  of  mammoth  size,  but  the  public 
demand  it,  and  so  growers  must  cater 
to  the  demand.  This  article  is  not 
written  to  go  into  details  of  the  pocket 
money  made  from  this  special  half  acre, 
but  to  show  that  many  of  the  waste 
places  can  become  profitable  and  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  life  by  giving  a 
worthy  object  and  healthful  occupa¬ 
tion  to  the  women  who  mope  indoors 
instead  of  getting  out  into  God’s  sun¬ 
shine,  and  who  chafe  at  the  limit  of 
their  resources,  when,  with  a  little  ef¬ 
fort,  they  might  add  to  their  pocket 
money  in  an  independent  way.  Years 
have  passed  since  that  stable  was  moved 
and  my  half  acre  planned.  The  straw¬ 
berry  bed  is  a  permanent  asparagus 
plantation  that  gives  better  returns  with 
less  labor;  the  trees  bear  a  little  fruit, 
and  there  is  always  a  demand  for  let¬ 
tuce  and  green  peas  early  in  the  season. 
The  birds  delight  me  with  their  sing¬ 
ing  as  I  wield  the  hoe;  they  are  not 
afraid  in  our  garden  of  delights  for 
them,  and  well  repay  for  the  berries 
they  pick,  as  they  search  for  insects 
that  would  otherwise  prove  harmful. 
The  home  does  not  suffer  for  the  gar¬ 
den,  for  both  are  blended  in  one  happy 
unity,  and  to  others  who  have  even 
less  land  I  would  say,  Go  thou  and 
do  likewise.  mrs.  annie  l.  jack. 


Bag  Pudding. — This  is  a  very  old- 
fashioned  recipe,  and  very  nice  when 
served  hot.  From  the  raised  dough 
for  bread  cut  a  loaf,  knead  into  it 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  melted  butter  and 
three  cupfuls  of  raisins.  Place  it  in 
a  greased  pudding  bag  and  drop  into 
a  tightly  covered  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
Keep  a  quick  fire,  never  allowing  the 
water  to  stop  boiling.  The  mouth  of 
the  bag  needs  to  be  securely  tied. 
(It  may  be  steamed,  but  takes  longer.) 
Serve  with  favorite  sauce. 


Good  Paint 

Never  Cracks 

Pure  White  Lead,  mixed  with  pure  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  the  desired  tints  at  time  ot 
painting  is  the  only  true  paint.  It  forms  a 
tough  elastic  film  which  only  years  of  wear 
can  remove.  Never  cracks  or  scales. 

“Paint”  containing  zinc,  barytes,  silica, 
clay,  etc.,  may  temporarily  beautify  but 
will  not  permanently  protect. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


is  the  best  White  Lead — it  is  whiter  than 
other  leads. 

Superior  whiteness  in  pure  lead  means 
that  all  impurities  have  been  removed — 
that  the  product  is  perfect. 

Superior  whiteness  insures  brighter,  truer, 
more  durable  colors.  It  indicates  fineness 
of  grain.  This  fineness  makes  Carter  spread 
farther,  just  as  a  cup  of  flour  spreads  farther 
than  a  cup  of  wheat. 

Carter  is  sold  by  all  reliable  dealers,  and 
is  used  by  good  painters. 

But  send  NO  W—  today— for  our  Valuable  Free 
Book,  which  tells  how  to  test  any  paint  for  purity; 
how  to  choose  a  harmonious  color  scheme,  and 
gives  many  other  helpful  suggestions.  We'll  send 
with  the  book  a  set  of  colored  plates  showing  how 
real  buildings  look  when  -  -tinted 
with  Carter— just  what  you  have 
I  long  wanted. 

^Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

12094  Peoria  St.,Chicago 

'  Factories:  Chicago— Omaha 


“To  Be  Sure  It’s  Pure. 
Look  tor 

CARTER  on  theKejf' 


FUMA 


((Pam  §  99,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

m  “  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  B.  XAVLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Economical  Family  Washing 

prevails  only  where  the  Syracuse  “EASY” 
Washer  is  used.  What  it  will  save  you  in  a 
fow  weeks  is  all  we  ask  for  our 
profit.  Try  it  for  30  days  at  our 
expense  on  everything  washable  in 
the  house.  Ask  for  our  free  book 
before  next  wash  day.  Agents 
Wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224-K  Dlllaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  / 


PATENT  INVENT! 

Constant  Demand  For  Good  Inventions 

Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for  them. 


Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  patents 
for  sale  free.  Highest  class  of  services. 
Ask  for  our  references. 

Woodward  &  Chandlee,  Registered  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NE.W  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA^ 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON  t 


RICHMOND 


JACK5CIWIJ.LE  5 


FARMS. 

Why  not  I  ocate  i  n  Manatee 
County, (West  Coast)?  Ten 
acres  net  as  much  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  Northern  States. 
Delightful  climate,  abundan 
rainfall,  convenient  markets. 

VEGETABLES  NET 
$1000  ACRE. 

Outdoor  work  the  year 
round,  several  crops  a  season. 
Lands  reasonable.  W rite 
for  full  information. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 
General  Inol.  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE, 

Dept.  is. 

PORTSMOUTH.  VA 


GULF 

□  F 

MEXICO 


WHEN  YGU  NEED  A  PILL  TAKE  A 

BRANDRETHS 

PILL 

The  Great  Laxative  and  BloadTonic. 

NONE  BETTER  MADE. 

Al  I  mrifQ  TheDnlyGenuine 

ALLbubrld  porous  plaster, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

TOBACCO  STEMS  FOR  SHEEP. 

I  have  read  “A  Talk  About  Sheep,”  page 
261.  I  am  very  much  interested,  as  I 
keep  about  GO  ewes,  grade  Shropshires ; 
am  crossing  with  a  purebred  Rambouillet. 
Last  Fall  1  lost  several  lambs  from  worms, 
and  my  ewes  have  not  wintered  well. 
I  have  fed  and  kept  constantly  before 
them  a  worm  remedy  (sal  ver)  recom¬ 
mended  highly  to  me  by  a  practical  sheep 
man.  I  have  kept  sheep  for  10  years,  and 
never  had  any  trouble  before  in  keeping  my 
ewes  fat  and  in  good  condition.  Mr. 
Ilayne  recommends  tobacco.  Where  can  it 
be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price?  I  have 
tried  to  get  it  from  several  firms  and  they 
say  they  cannot  sell  the  stems,  but  have  a 
fine  cut  for  25  cents  per  pound,  which 
is  far  better.  I  consider  that  too  expensive 
for  so  large  a  flock.  j.  l.  f. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  in  this  case  as  it  has 
happened  in  our  experience  that  the 
sheep  did  not  eat  enough  of  the  worm 
remedy  to  check  the  worms.  The 
worm  remedies  on  the  market  are  use¬ 
ful  as  a  preventive,  and  this  too  is 
the  strong  point  with  tobacco.  We  are 
not  at  all  sure  that  a  sheep  will  eat 
enough  of  anything  to  eradicate  worms 
thoroughly  after  they  have  gained  a 
strong  hold,  and  the  sheep  gets  dull 
and  weak  from  the  ravages  of  the 
pests.  Then  more  drastic  measures 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  perhaps  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  gasoline  treat¬ 
ment.  During  the  past  three  years  in 
our  flock  the  lambs  have  had  tobacco 
stems  before  them  from  the  first — and 


ISN’T  DINNER  READY? 


they  will  eat  tobacco  when  only  a  few 
days  old — and  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  worms  have  we  seen.  J.  L.  F.  is  right 
in  saying  25  cents  per  pound  is  expen¬ 
sive.  He  should  be  able  to  procure 
stems  at  less  than  one  cent  per  pound. 
Here  in  eastern  Ohio  we  can  buy  stems 
from  the  cigar  factories  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  at  one-half  cent  per  pound, 
baled  in  about  200-pound  bales,  like 
hay.  We  feel  sure  that  J.  L.  F.  can 
find  a  cigar  factory  nearer  home  that 
will  furnish  him.  The  stems  are  usu¬ 
ally  damp  and  tough,  like  pieces  of  raw 
hide,  as  they  come  from  factory.  Run 
them  through  a  feed  cutter  set  to  cut 
short,  say  half-inch  lengths,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  put  before  the  sheep. 
There  is  no  danger  from  the  sheep 
that  have  never  been  fed  tobacco  eat¬ 
ing  too  much,  but  we  would  caution 
against  keeping  the  sheep  away  from 
the  tobacco  for  several  days,  after  they 
have  learned  the  habit,  and  then  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  have  access  to  it  and 
get  all  they  want.  This  may  cause 
trouble,  as  they  seem  to  get  hungry  for 
it.  When  the  tobacco  sprinkled  with 
the  salt  or  brine  is  put  before  the  sheep 
we  would  keep  all  other  salt  away  from 
them  for  a  week  or  10  days.  This  will 
encourage  them  to  root  around  in  the 
stems  and  learn  to  chew.  After  this 
they  can  have  salt  in  one  box  and  to¬ 
bacco  in  another  and  J.  L.  F.  will  be 
surprised  how  much  tobacco  stem  his 
60  ewes  and  lambs  will  eat  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  they  should  be  fat  and  happy. 

Ohio.  R.  A.  HAYNE. 


Hitching  Three  Horses. — Can  you  or 
any  of  your  many  subscribers  tell  me  bow 
to'  arrange  the  wbiffletrees  for  a  three- 
horse  team  which  will  not  be  too  clumsy 
and  heavy?  I  also  want  to  know  how  to 
give  one  horse  a  little  advantage  over  the 
other  two.  I  read  so  many  suggestions  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  I  thought  probably  some 
of  your  many  subscribers  could  give  me  the 
help  I  need.  F.  b.  d. 

Shelton,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  no  doubt  they  can 
and  will. 


BLACKHEAD  IN  TURKEYS. 

Last  Fall  I  commenced  fattening  my  tur¬ 
keys  November  1,  expecting  to  market  at 
Thanksgiving,  but  did  not  dress  them  until 
Christmas,  so  they  were  fed  heavily  all 
that  time,  Between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  three  of  them  died.  Their  symp¬ 
toms  were  the  same.  We  opened  one  and 
found  its  intestines  apparently  healthy,  but 
the  liver  enlarged  and  in  very  bad  condi¬ 
tion.  I  supposed  it  was  indigestion  from 
overfeeding.  I  marketed  GO  which  looked 
fine.  I  did  not  think  I  had  any  contagious 
turkey  disease,  so  ordered  five  from  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  was  not 
pleased  with  them,  as  their  average  weight 
on  arriving  was  three  pounds  less  than 
the  seller  said.  He  said  they  would  weigh 
15  average  and  they  only  weighed  a  scant 
12.  I  wrote  him  and  he  offered  me  a 
20-pound  yearling  to  make  up.  I  accepte.d 
it,  but  on  its  arrival  it  only  weighed  16 
pounds.  When  the  turkeys  were  here  two 
weeks  one  was  taken  sick.  I*t  lingered 
along  for  more  than  a  week,  when  it  died. 
We  opened  this  bird  and  found  it  much 
the  same  as  those  I  lost  last  Fall.  An¬ 
other  was  taken  sick  shortly  before  the 
one  died  and  I  think  it  will  surely  die.  I 
saved  three  of  my  own,  and  they  with  the 
other  purchased  turkeys  appear  well  enough 
now,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will  also  have 
it  These  new  fowls  were  so  poor  they 
could  not  have  indigestion,  so  I  fear  it  is 
blackhead.  I  wrote  the  seller  and  he  de¬ 
clares  he  has  not  blackhead  on  his  place. 
Is  it  blackhead?  Did  they  catch  it  here 
during  the  first  two  weeks  or  did  they 
bring  it  with  them?  AVould  you  advise  me 
to  market  my  remaining  well  turkeys  at 
once,  or  would  I  stand  a  chance  of  raising 
young  ones  if  I  put  them  in  a  different 
place  on  the  farm?  c.  c. 

Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Your  turkeys  are  probably  suffering 
from  blackhead.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  breed  from  stock  which  once  had 
blackhead  but  recovered.  While  the 
disease  itself  is  not  inherited,  still  the 
constitution  of  the  parent  stock  has  been 
weakened  and  the  poults  would  inherit 
weak  constitutions  and  a  tendency  to 
the  disease.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
in  raising  turkeys  on  a  place  where 
blackhead  has  once  appeared.  First 
there  must  be  a  thorough  renovation. 
All  diseased  stock  should  be  killed  and 
burned,  or  possibly  isolated  from  the 
rest.  The  roosts,  the  droppings  boards, 
the  runs  and  feeding  grounds,  in  fact, 
the  whole  premises  where  the  turkeys 
were  kept,  should  be  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected  with  a  five  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  The  turkeys  for  a  year 
or  so  should  be  raised  on  a  different 
part  of  the  place.  In  hatching  use  only 
eggs  from  healthy  stock,  and  hatch  in 
an  incubator  or  under  hens.  Treatment 
of  diseased  birds  is  not  very  successful, 
but  if  taken  in  time  can  often  be  cured. 
A  good  remedy  is  as  follows :  Sulphur 
10  grains,  sulphate  of  iron  one  grain, 
sulphate  of  quinine  one  grain,  given 
two  or  three  times  per  day  for.  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  Or  sulphur  5-10  grains, 
sulphate  of  iron,  one  grain,  two  to 
three  times  per  day.  c.  f.  b. 

LEG  WEAKNESS  IN  DUCKS. 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  my  ducks? 
Two  have  died  from  the  same  cause,  and  a 
third  has  it  now.  They  seem  to  be  well, 
and  all  at  once  they  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs  and  are  never  able  to  use  them  again. 
Can  you  give  me  a  remedy?  c.  t.  b. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

Your  ducks  are  suffering  from  leg 
weakness  or  paralysis,  which  is  due  to 
any  one  or  a  combination  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  causes :  Weak  constitution,  too 
rapid  growth,  bad  ventilating,  damp¬ 
ness,  lack  of  exercise,  feeding  too  stim¬ 
ulating  a  diet,  improper  heat  in  the 
incubator.  To  prevent  the  disease,  see 
that  the  ventilation  is  good,  give  an 
opportunity  for  exercise,  feed  some 
green  food  and  not  too  much  corn  or 
meat.  Wright  recommends  dry  bone 
meal  as  a  preventive.  To  cure  the  dis¬ 
ease  avoid  all  condiments  and  meat 
foods  for  a  time,  feed  a  cooling  ration, 
such  as  bran,  barley,  green  food  and 
skim-milk.  Give  good  ventilation  and 
exercise.  Wright,  in  “The  New  Poul¬ 
try  Book”  recommends  strychnine  one 
grain,  citrate  of  iron  one  drachm, 
phosphate  of  lime  one  drachm,  quinine 
disulphate  15  grains.  The  whole  made 
up  into  30  pills  and  given  to  the  af¬ 
fected  birds  two  to  three  times  per 
day.  Salmon  recommends  five  grains 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  be  put  daily  in 
the  drinking  water.  Dr.  Sanborn  reco¬ 
mends  half  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  per  quart  of  drinking  wa¬ 
ter.  c.  F.  B. 


SPRING  HILL  STOCK  FARM, 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE  AND  POLAND  CHINA  SWINE. 

For  Sale— 6  Scotch  and  Scotch  Topped  Bull  Calves 
from  8  mos.  to  1  year  old.  Also  one  4  year  Scotch 
Bull  from  Imported  Dam  and  Sired  by  Imported 
Bull  First  in  the  King.  A  few  exceptionally  well 
bred  Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts,  fall  farrow. 
Shorthorn  Sale,  June  3rd,  1909. 

For  particulars  address 

R.  R.  WEST  &  SON,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


Now  is  the  approved  time  to  start,  double  your  profits 

Registered  Holsteins 

The  quarantine  retarded  our  sales.  Choice  cows 
at  bargain  prices,  also  heifer  calves.  We  are  fairly 
crazy  with  the  bull  fever.  They  range  from  four 
weeks  up.  Royally  bred.  Prices  way  below  value. 
Write  to  day. 

RIVEN BURGH  BROS. 

Ilillliurst  Farm  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF  sfalre 

sired  tty  “Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152,  whose 
average  A.R.O.  backing  is32.48  lbs.  butter  in  7days. 
Which  is  the  WORLD’S  RECORD. 

Bull  Calf  born  January  11,  09;  Dam,  choice  young 
cow,  “Princess  Clothilde  Johanna,”  a  niee  young 
calf,  well  marked,  sound  and  right  in  every  way, 
and  will  lie  sold  for  $50.00  if  taken  soon.  Have 
others  if  this  does  not  suit  you. 

For  lull  information,  address 
QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop., 
Brotliertown  Stock  Farms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES-""  YOUNG  BULLS 

reaily  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

YVOODCREST  FARM, 

Rif t on,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERDOF 

HOLSTEIN-FKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTJSLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


The  MOST  MONEY  for  $1  Invested  in 
Food  has  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THE  GUERNSEY  COW. 
Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y„  Peterboro,  N.  H 


Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale. 

Choice  yearling  of  distinguished  breeding  and  ex¬ 
cellent  individuality.  Sire,  Ledyard  Bay  11074;  Dam, 
Tritomas  Maud  2d.  Adv.  R.  C14,  11502.9  lbs.  milk, 
494.61  lbs.  fat.  Also  several  younger  bulls.  Pedigree 
and  prices  on  application.  OTTO  W.  POST, 
Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y, 


Ano'tiv  Cattle  Hackn«Jr  and  Trot- 

**I 11c»*'*a  V/alllC,  ting Iired  Mares  and 

Colts  for  sale  cheap. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


BROWN  SWISS  BULL  CALVES,  three  for 
sale,  two  to  four  months  old,  from  extra  good 
dairy  st  rain.  Grandsons  of  Hector  No. 2191,  imported 
from  Switzerland.  C.  F.  MAPES,  Mapes.  N.  Y. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

FOR  SALE  :  (  satisfaction  guaranteed  )  two  high 
bred  Jersey  Bulls,  one  ten,  one  sixteen  months 
old.  Both  out  of  Advanced  Registry  Cows,  having 
authenticated  yearly  fat  tests  made  under  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University.  For  description  and  prices  address 
THOMAS  ROSE,  Mgr.,  “Brightside, ’’Aurora, N.Y. 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  48  cows,  3  heifers  23  bulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenhurg.  Pa. 


Affflrfl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
HI  I  Ul  U  yon  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  fanner’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C..  Courage  P.  S.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  II.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  BELTZHOOVER. 
Sunuyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety 
of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come  see 
my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


4  ST.  LAMBERT  BULL  CALVES  FOR 
SALE.  Two  to  ten  months  old.  Solid  color. 
Breeding  the  best. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
lOlh.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


April  17,  - 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


HARNESS  bM l 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
the  dealers'  profits.  All  our  harness  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  “F”  and  pricelist.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  booklet. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  li  l.nkc  St„  Owesro.  Tioga  Co..  N.  V: 


18  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

From  One  to  Five  Years. 

Bred  from  the  best  imported  stock,  closely  related 
to  the  most  famous  show  horses  of  the  breed. 
Several  will  make  ton  horses,  and  will  he  priced  at 
their  real  worth.  ROBINSON  &  GELDER, 
Kauona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I 


MINERAL 


HEAVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


S3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet, 

Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

are  “Easy  to  Use,’  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  lew  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
kiOutfit  for  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $3.00.  Silver  Milk 
Tubes  50<#:  Teat  Slitter  $1  50;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00; 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre¬ 
paid  with  full  directions.  Write  for  free  Booklet  ' 

O.  P.  PIPUNd  A-  SUN  CO..  Arch  St„  Pliilnd-lnhla,  P». 


CALF  SCOURS 


Cured  at  once 
by  the  use  of 


Crel  Oil. 


Caledonia  Chemical 


No  failures. 
Send  for  di¬ 
rections. 

Co.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y, 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 

I  AlitK  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGH  WOOD— We 

L  have  more  of  the  Wood  of  Lord  Premier,  Premier 
Longfellow  and  Masterpiece  than  any  herd  In  the  east. 
Sons  of  these  hoars  in  service  and  pigs  of  all  ages  for 
sale.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 


Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Choice  Lurge  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

of  either  sex,  this  spring's  farrow. 

These  pigs  are  from  sows  producing  large  litters 
and  good  herd  boars.  Also  some  select  Chester 
White  and  Large  Yorkshire  Gilts,  spring  farrow 
of  1908.  Prices  reasonable.  Address 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 


UUnUli  JtndtY  NUS  SOWS  &  BOARS. 

From  mature  stock.  Also  Purebred  high  yielding 
Seed  Corn.  Catalogues  of  Corn  or  Hogs  free. 
Mkadowbrook  Seed  Farms,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


miRnrC  the  big  dffp  fellows, 

UUIlUvw  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


THE  NEW  york 
^ 1 1 IL O n I UY XL FARMER’S  hog 

Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  . 


CAN  FURNISH  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  in 
car  load  lots,  also  young  stock.  F.  B.  DUTTON, 
Manager,  Maplewood  Farm,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


TUNIS  SHEEP— Both  Sexes. 

Write  your  wants  and  let  me  quote  you  prices. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON, 

Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  V. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn., Dept. E,  Brattleboro, Vt- 


ATTEND  THE  GREAT  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

AT  SYRACUSE,  APRIL  20-21-22 

at  which  I  will  have  twenty-five  head  of  the  best  stock  including  record  cows  with  their 
offspring,  also  two  grandsons  of  Hengerveld  De  Kol  the  greatest  Holstein-Friesian  bull. 

I  also  have  some  fine  bull  calves  upon  which  I  will  quote  prices  by  mail. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


N I  CO  R  N  D  A I R  Y  R  AT  I O  N  Ln"*ir'  ,'"r»eS 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  Holstein  cow  Lunda  Korndyke, 
J.  J.  Larrabee,  Dempster,  N.  Y.,  made  102  lbs.  milk  in  one  day  feeding  Unicom  Ration. 
Send  for  book,  prices,  etc.  Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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RATIONS  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  a  good 
general  rule  for  feeding  dairy  cows  is  to 
give  one  pound  of  grain  for  each  three 
pounds  of  milk  produced.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  this  about  right  on  an  average?  Is 
it  true  that  gluten  feed  is  unsafe  except 
in  small  quantities?  I  have  been  informed 
that  it  is  liable  to  cause  garget,  stringy 
milk,  loss  of  teats,  etc.  Are  Ajax  flakes 
equal  to  gluten  as  a  milk  producer? 
They  analyze  considerably  higher  both  in 
protein  and  fat,  but  my  experience  is  that 
gluten  is  hard  to  beat.  I  have  never  used 
the  Ajax,  but  have  been  told  that  it 
equals  gluten  as  a  milk  producer,  is  a 
safer  feed,  keeps  the  cows  in  better  health, 
and  costs  about  the  same.  f.  w.  p. 

One  pound  of  grain  for  each  three 
pounds  of  milk  produced  is  a  good  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  but  it  must  be  in  the  form 
of  a  well-balanced  practical  ration,  or 
it  will  fall  short  of  this  amount  of 
milk.  It  is,  however,  about  right  on 
an  average.  My  experience  with  gluten 
feed  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  not  fit  to  use.  First, 
because  it  causes  too  much  udder 
trouble,  such  as  you  mention,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  on  account  of  nearly  one  per  cent 
of  poisonous  coloring  matter  which 
some  brands  contain.  I  have  therefore 
discarded  gluten  feed  entirely,  and  am 
using  a  ration  composed  of  Ajax  flakes, 
cotton-seed  meal  and  corn-and-cob 
meal.  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  caked 
udders  since  making  this  change,  and 
the  flow  of  milk  is  all  that  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected.  I  prefer  Ajax 
flakes  to  gluten  feed  for  producing 
milk.  As  they  are  very  light  you  do 
not  need  to  use  any  wheat  bran  in  the 
ration.  If  you  will  try  a  ration  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  four  pounds  Ajax 
flakes,  two  pounds  of  cornmeal  or 
hominy  and  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  want  any 
more  gluten.  c.  s.  greene. 

INCUBATOR  RUN  FROM  FURNACE. 

Where  incubator  is  managed'  in  cellar  of 
furnace-heated  house,  steam.  Dot  water  or 
hot  air,  is  it  practical  to  supply  heat  from 
Use  furnace,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
nuisance  and  danger  of  lamps? 

I  would  not  say  that  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  run  incubators  by  heat  de¬ 
rived  from  a  furnace,  but  1  have  never 
seen  it  done.  I  have  seen  electricity 
used  to  heat  the  air  in  an  incubator, 
and  it  works  very  well.  The  resistance 
coils  which  are  the  cause  of  the  heat 
are  partly  cut  out  of  the  circuit  when 
the  heat  is  too  great  and  cut  in 

again  when  the  heat  is  reduced.  Where 
a  steady  current  can  be  had  all  the 

24  hours,  electricity  becomes  the  model 
way  to  heat  incubators,  as  there  is 
iK)  lamp  fume  or  vitiation  of  the 

atmosphere  whatever.  All  the  regulat¬ 
ing  apparatus  on  an  incubator  does 
is  to  let  off  the  surplus  heat,  if  the 

heat  supplied  is  not  sufficient  at  any 
time,  the  regulator  does  not  add  any; 
therefore,  the  heat  from  a  furnace, 

<  ither  steam,  hot  water  or  hot  air, 
would  have  to  be  very  constant  in  sup¬ 
ply.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

This  is  getting  into  the  realms  of  the 
experimental.  Large  incubators  are 
run  by  hot-water  heaters  made  for  the 
express  purpose,  but  running  an  or¬ 
dinary  one  from  the  house  furnace  would 
require  skillful  arrangement.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  never  do  to  let 
the  fire  drop  below  103  degrees — as  the 
ordinary  furnace  heat  often  does.  Ex¬ 
cess  heat  above  that  point  could  be 
taken  care  of  by  regulators.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  supply  moisture 
probably.  If  one  cared  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  he  could  arrange  a  small  aux¬ 
ilary  hot-water  heater  or  a  steam  one 
to  run  direct  from  the  heater  to  the 
incubator,  connecting  with  the  tank  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  latter,  or  if  hot  air  is  used 
he  could  jacket  part  of  the  heater  a..d 
conduct  to  the  incubator.  The  hot  air 
supply  might  be  controlled  by  a  butter¬ 
fly  valve  or  damper  in  the  pipe  worked 
by  a  regulation  thermostat.  Whatever 
arrangement  was  made  to  supply  the 
heat  of  the  furnace  to  the  incubator, 


another  temperature  controlling  device 
would  be  essential  on  the  incubator.  In 
my  lamp-operated  incubator  I  am  now 
putting  in  this  extra  ventilator,  entirely 
independent  of  the  lamp,  in  the  top  of 
the  machine,  6perated  by  the  tusual 
wafer  thermostat  to  take  care  of  the 
extra  heat  generated  by  the  eggs  and 
outside  temperature.  Practical  incuba¬ 
tor  men  tell  me  the  furnace  scheme 
is  not  workable,  chiefly  because  the 
fire  is  so  liable  to  fall  below  the  re¬ 
quired  temperature  in  mild  weather. 
Nevertheless,  the  idea  might  be  worked 
out  by  one  fond  of  experimenting,  with 
the  chances  against  success. 

W.  H.  MILLER. 

I  know  of  no  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  heating  the  incubator  from 
the  hot-water  heater  in  the  cellar.  The 
greatest  would  be  that  on  warm  days 
in  the  Spring  the  fire  would  have  to 
be  kept  running  just  the  same  as  in 
cold  weather,  and  some  one  would  have 
to  watch  the  fire  very  closely.  I  do 
not  think  steam  or  hot  air  would  work 

at  all.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


Self  Propelling  Swing. 

IP.  H.  P.,  Tiowmansville,  Canada. — I 
would  like  a  description  and  measurement 
of  a  self-propelled  swing.  I  want  to  make 
ene  for  the  children.  I  have  material,  10 
feet,  and  would  like  it  that  height.  A 
single  seat  would  be  simpler  than  a  double 
and  I  would  prefer  that. 

Ans. — Make  platform  four  feet  long, 
three  feet  wide;  slat  floor,  put  slats 


close  enough  together  so  that  feet  can¬ 
not  catch.  Make  seat  three  feet  wide, 
14  inches  deep,  back  any  height  de¬ 
sired.  In  cut,  uprights  work  at  AAAA 
on  iron  rods  run  through  platform 
frame,  at  BB  on  iron  rods,  hung  in  any 
way  desired,  from  a  tree  or  frame. 
Sketch  shows  how  seat  is  fastened  to 
uprights.  Dimensions  of  stuff  are  im¬ 
material  so  long  as  it  is  strong  enough 
for  safety.  Swing  is  worked  by  get¬ 
ting  a  leverage  with  the  legs  and  push¬ 
ing  on  the  platform.  When  two  seats 
are  used  the  occupants  press  and  push 
alternately.  The  trick  is  more  quickly 
learned  with  a  little  practice  than  by 
description.  The  construction  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  for  one  seat  as  for  two, 


except  that  one  seat  is  left  off.  These 
dimensions  are  not  at  all  arbitrary,  and 
may  be  varied  to  suit,  but  the  propor¬ 
tions  are  about  the  usual  thing  here¬ 
abouts.  The  longer  the  uprights  the 
easier  the  apparatus  will  work. 

w.  H.  M. 

“Silas,  we  don’t  know  nothin’  about 
the  sufferin’  among  the  poor  until 
we  read  the  papers.”  said  a  Bradford 
woman  to  her  husband.  “What  have 
you  found?”  asked  Silas.  “Why. 
right  here  they’re  advertising  to  sell  un¬ 
dressed  kids  at  so  much  a  pair.” — Tit- 
Bits. 


Keen  Sportsmen 
Never  Waste  Ammunition  on 

DEAD  DUCKS” 


C£ 


The  De  Laval  Company  in  their  advertisements  beg  to  be  excused  for  devoting 
so  much  space  to  the  United  States  Separator,  which  they  consider  a  “dead  duck 
competitively.”  This  is  a  sweeping  admission  on  their  part  that  the  United 
States  Separator  is  not  dead  hut  is  the  most  vigorous  duck  in  the  whole  flock. 

Keen  sportsmen  never  waste  ammunition  on  “  dead  ducks.” 

The  facts  showing  who  was  the  original  Inventor  of  the  first  practical  continuous 
flow  Centrifugal  Cream  Separator,  as  disclosed  by  the  records  in  the  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  make  it  plain  that  Dr.  I)e  Laval  was  not  the  original  inventor. 

These  records  show  that  De  Laval,  beaten  in  bis  claim  of  priority  by  other  appli¬ 
cants,  bought  up  the  Houston  &  Thomson  application  (which  ante-dated  his  own), 
in  which  lie  filed  a  substitute  application  and  added  the  identical  claims  that  he 
was  beaten  on,  in  the  interference  with  the  other  applicants. 

The  Patent  Office  then  allowed  these  claims  to  Houston  &  Thomson  and  the 
Patent  went  to  issue. 

# 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  afterwards  decided 
in  effect  that  Houston  &  Thomson  were  not  entitled  to  the  broad 
claims,  and  Dr.  De  Laval  “was  not  in  it.” 

De  Laval  bought  the  Houston  &  Thomson  application  to  deprive  the  rightful  In¬ 
ventors  of  their  invention  and  then  De  Laval  got  beaten  at  his  own  game  in  the 
Courts. 

The  De  Laval  in  their  advertisements  accuse  the  United  States  of  utilizing  in 
their  Separator  an  invention  which  they  purchased. 

This  is  not  true,  as  an  examination  of  the  De  Laval  patent  referred  to  and  the 
United  States  Separator  patents  will  readily  disclose  the  falsity  of  the  De  Laval 
claim.  This  is  another  “  word  claim  ”  of  theirs. 

The  1909  Model  United  States  Separator  is  covered  by  patents  (720,154  ;  726,438; 
732,750;  806,346;  and  859,185)  owned  by  the  U.  S.  and  which  cover  its  scientific  features 
which  make  the  United  States  Separator  so  much  superior  to  the  De  Laval  and 
every  other  Separator  on  the  market.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  nearly  40  patents 
owned  by  the  United  States. 

Another  thing,  they  accuse  the  United  States  of  being  responsible  for  the  nulli¬ 
fication  by  the  Courts  of  a  patent  purchased  by  the  De  Laval  in  their  efforts  to 
“squelch”  the  United  States  Separator,  which  patent  they  admit  they  never  used 
but  which  they  bought  and  paid  $20,000.00  for,  according  to  the  Court  records,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  “squelch”  the  United  States  Separator  that  was  beating  them  so 
vigorously  in  the  market. 

It  is  true  the  Court  decided  that  they  had  spent  their  $20,- 
000.00  in  vain.  The  United  States  Separator  accomplished 
better  results  with  a  bowl  of  half  the  diameter  and  with  less  than 
one  third  as  many  parts  as  the  De  Laval  had. 

The  De  Laval  whine  because  the  United  States  holds  the  World’s  record  in  a  test 
with  the  De  Laval  of  50  consecutive  runs  on  10  different  breeds  of  cows. 

If  this  record  is  so  ancient  and  so  non-progressive,  what  is  the  reason  they  have 
not  been  able  to  beat  it  in  all  these  eight  years  they  have  been  attempting  to  do  so. 
Let  them  show  a  more  progressive  record  in  this  Country  or  any  other,  if  they  can 
do  so. 

The  U.  S.  is  still  eight  years  ahead  of  the  De  Lava!. 

The  De  Laval  Company  claim  that  the  La  Grange  Creamery  is  a  little  Creamery 
and  admit  that  it  is  near  Poughkeepsie. 

If  it  is  so  small  and  of  so  little  consequence,  why  did  they  spend  so  much  money 
at  the  Dutchess  County  Fair,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  in  the  Fall  of  1899  and  get  the 
President  of  that.  Fair  to  offer  a  money  premium  fora  test  at  the  Fair  between  the 
De  Laval  and  the  United  States  Separators?  Why  if  it  was  so  inconse¬ 
quential  did  they  stop  their  Factory  and  turn  out  ail  their  men 
withoutlossofpayto“whoopitup”onthedayofthis  great  test  ? 

It  was  apparent  to  the  public  that  the  De  Laval  Co.  felt  satisfied  they  had  things 
fixed  to  win  the  contest,  but  the  test  of  the  Cream  showed  that  the  United  States 
had  secured  more  butter  fat  from  the  quantity  of  milk  than  had  the  De  Laval. 

Again  if  it  is  so  inconsequential  why  did  they  have  eight  of  their  best  canvassers 
immediately  thereafter  in  that  one  locality  to  solicit  orders  and  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  farmers  from  buying  the  United  States  Separator;  and  yet  when  the 
canvass  was  closed  there  were  three  times  as  many  farmers  who  had  taken  the 
United  States,  as  there  were  who  had  taken  the  De  Laval. 

The  De  Laval  accuse  us  of  changing  from  year  to  year  the  date  of  President 
Hoyt’s  letter.  This  is  a  falsehood.  We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  falsify  records 
and  thus  deceive  the  people.  The  facts  remain  true  as  Wlr.  Hoyt  states 
them,  that  there  are  three  United  States  Separators  to  everyone 
of  the  De  Laval. 

The  De  Laval  Company  advertise  that  they  make  more  trade  allowances  for  old 
LTnited  States  Separators  than  for  any  other  make  of  Separator. 

We  guess  that  is  true,  for  there  are  more  United  States  Separators  in  use  and  we 
have  been  repeatedly  informed  by  the  users  of  United  States  Separators  that  the  De. 
Laval  agents  have  bored  them  to  death  to  exchange  and  before  giving  up  their  per¬ 
sistence,  have  offered  to  give  a  new  De  Laval  in  even  exchange  for  an  old  United 
States. 

Quite  a  number  of  former  traveling  salesmen  of  the  De  Laval  Company  have 
informed  us  that  they  have  been  instructed  from  Headquarters  to  give  a  new  De- 
Laval  Separator  for  an  Old  United  States  Separator,  if  they  could  not  make  any 
better  trade  and  that  their  instructions  have  been  from  the  De  Laval  Headquarters, 
that  the  repairs  on  the  De  Laval  in  a  short  time  would  make  a  good  handsome  profit 
on  this  kind  of  an  exchange. 

The  De  Laval  Company  refer  to  their  farm  sizes  of  Separators  as  the  “Baby”  type. 

The  United  States  Spanked  the  “Bahy”  so  hard  in  days  gone  by  that  they 
seemed  fora  while  to  try  to  tell  the  truth  and  not  make  such  extravagant  claims,  but 
they  have  got  into  their  old  tricks  again,  making  extravagant,  false  statements  and 
“  word  claims.” 

The  above  we  think  is  sufficient  for  this  time;  to  be  continued  later  on,  but  in  the 
meantime  send  for  Catalogue  No.  159. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 

Warehouses  in  every  dairy  section  ot  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Stickney  GasolineEngines 

■mmb  ARE  THE  BEST^^^M 


Why ?  Because  of  the  outside  igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight, 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op- 
eration  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  tho  best. 
Seven  sizes:  IK  to  16  H.  F. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stlckncy  En¬ 
gines  are  the  Best . 
Agents  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


Prices  Now 
Slashed 


on 


QUICK 

EXCELL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

ROOFING  OR  SIDING 

Get  your  name  in  quick  so  we  can  give 
you  all  the  benefit  of  cut  prices  on  iron 
and  stool  roofing  and  siding.  Can’t  last 
long.  Get  book  and  free  samples. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

you  take  no  risk.  You  see  what  you 
before  paying.  Pay  nothing  unless 
satisfied.  Lowest  prices  ever  offered 
roofing  supplies  sold  straight  to  you  from 
Factory  at  real  Factory  Prices.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  cut 
prices  and  FREE  Roofers'  Guide — Write  lor  Book  today. 
Th^msItei^actorie^COj^epl^^J^^leveland^^ 
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“  THE  BASHFUL  STATE,”  OH,  DEER  ! 
Are  There  Any  Deer  in  the  “  Bashful  State?” 

Here’s  a  little  group,  Fig.  182,  of  18 
which  my  son  caught  with  his  camera 
a  few  days  ago  (March  22).  At  the 
same  time  he  was  snapping  these  there 
were  20  more  just  to  the  right  of  these, 
and  they  counted  59  at  one  time.  At 
another  time  and  place  they  saw  40  on 
about  one  acre  of  land.  Yesterday 
they  saw  and  counted  37.  These  deer 
were  all  feeding  in  mowings  and  pas¬ 
tures,  in  a  thickly-settled  farming  sec¬ 
tion.  They  are  a  hard  animal  to  pho¬ 
tograph  ;  this  picture  was  taken  facing 
the  sun.  They  seem  far  more  afraid 
of  the  camera  than  man.  My  son 
found  that  they  were  stripping  the  bark 
from  trees,  especially  hemlocks.  Trees 
six  inches  in  diameter  were  stripped 
clean  as  high  as  the  deer  could  reach. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  the  forestry  men 
to  look  after.  It  seems  very  strange 
that  people  wh<3  own  the  farms  over 
which  these  large  herds  of  deer  are 
roaming  seem  to  think  they  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  thing  because  the  law  says 
they  must  not  shoot  deer.  Yet  these 
deer  are  killing  every  root  of  clover, 
and  are  doing  untold  damage  to  forest 
trees  by  stripping  the  bark  from  hem¬ 
locks  and  other  trees. 

Vermont.  a.  a.  halladay. 

Concerning  advice  of  far  western 
writers,  that  New  England  should  fence 
against  deer,  it  occurs  to  me  that  many 
of  your  readers  east  and  west  do  not 


feet  in  diameter  and  25  feet  high  would 
hold  enough  corn  to  feed  this  same 
herd  of  40  cows  through  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  Summer  silos  are 
almost  a  necessity  with  large  dairymen. 
At  a  time  when  pastures  fail  it  is 
much  easier — especially  during  the  rush 
of  harvest — to  go  to  a  well-filled  silo 
and  throw  out  a  feed  of  silage  than 
to  go  to  the  field  and  cut  and  haul  a 
lot  of  grass  fodder.  I  have  never 
seen  a  silo  made  of  brick,  and  therefore 
cannot  say  if  such  a  silo  would  be 
satisfactory.  If  brick  were  used,  I 
should  lay  them  in  the  ordinary  way — 
in  cement — facing  the  inside  with  ce¬ 
ment  mixed  about  two  to  one.  I  should 
also  fortify  the  wall  with  half-inch  iron 
hoops  laid  in  the  wall  about  every  two 
or  three  feet.  C.  S.  M. 

HENS  EATING  EGGS. 

Why  do  hens  eat  eggs,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  cure  them  of  the  habit?  it.  s. 

Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

Almost  all  cases  of  egg  eating  by 
fowls  is  due  to  a  lack  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  in  their  feed.  Hens  eat  their  eggs 
primarily  because  they  crave  the  lime  in 
the  egg  shell ;  they  later  learn  to  like 
the  inside  of  the  egg,  and  may  continue 
the  habit  after  the  need  for  lime  has 
been  supplied.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
kill  the  persistent  egg  eaters.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  flock  will  be  cured  by 
securing  the  needed  lime  in  the  form 
of  oyster  shells,  mortar,  or  bone.  Tbe 
oyster  shell,  all  things  considered,  is 


ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


EFFECTIVE, 


HARMLESS 


INEXPENSIVE, 


STANDARDIZED 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

CATTLE  HORSES  HOGS 
SHEEP  POULTRY  DOGS 

^  For  sale  at  all  drug  stores.  A 


Home  Offices  and  Laboratories, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


KRESO  DIP  CURES 

MANCE  &  SCAB, 
CUTS.  WOUNDS.SORES 
RINGWORM  etc. 

KILLS  ALL  GERMS. 

LEASY  &  SAFE  A 
TO  USE.  ft 

*  TRY  IT  JA 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unapproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  literature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


FEARLESS 

Manure  Spreader 


The  Feargkss”  Spreader,  built  narrow, 
spreads  wide,  because  the  circular  beater 
distributes  outside  the  wheels.  Covers 
evenly  a  six  and  one-half  foot  strip,  spread¬ 
ing  from  a  three  foot  box.  Passes  a  farm 
gate  easily  as  ail  ordinary  heavy  wagon. 
Means  fewer  trips  to  the  field  and  no  driv- 
"T  ing  over  manure  already  spread. 

J-i  Write  at  once  for  free  booklet 

y  *  HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY 

nox  11 

Coblesklll,  N.Y. 


S50  TO  $500  SAVED 


We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
S50  toS300  on  my  High  Grade  StandarS  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 


GALLOWAY 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

5-H.-P.  only  $119.50 


Direct 
From 
M  y  Fac¬ 
tory  on  30 
Days'  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money 
back.  Write  forspec- 
lal  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  rtw 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  for 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  GaHoway,  Pres. 
Galloway  Co. 

665  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


51,500  PROFIT  ffloSE  CIDER 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  which  fully 
describes  and  illustrates  The  Original 

Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic 
CIDER  PRESSES 

For  custom  work  in  your  locality 
they  are  money  makers.  Built  in 
sizes  10  to  400  barrels  per  day. 

Hand  or  power.  Also  Steam 
Evaporators,  Apple -Butter  Cookers, 

Vinegar  Generators,  etc.  We  can  show  1 
you  how  #1,500  clear  profit  can  be  made. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 
Or  ltoom  119  f.  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  ft.  Y. 


Empire  Farmers  Handy  Wagon 
with  Goo<Hfoads  Steel  Wheels 


The  low  wheels  make  it  easy  for  you  to  load;  the  wide  | 
tires  make  it  easy  for  your  horses  to  draw.  Wo 
make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle.  Tires  any  ] 
width,  plain  or  grooved.  They  mako  old  wagons 
new.  Send  postal  card  for  FKKK  Wheel  and 
Wujron  Book—**  HJood-Koads’  Steel  Wheels  Make 
/All  ltoads  Good.,>  Empiro  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy, III. 
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1000  GALLON  CEDAR  TANK, 

25  FOOT  STEEL  TOWER. 

-  JUST  LIKE  CUT  COMPLETE. 

Why  pay  more?  Any  bandy  man 
can  erect  this  outfit.  Our  outfits 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Other  sizes  equally  as  low. 

THE  BALTIMORE  COOPERAGE  CO., 
Liberty  Block,  Baltimore,  Md.  _ 

We  make  Silos  too. 


A  BUNCH  OF  DEER  IN  THE  “BASHFUL  STATE.”  Fig.  182. 


know  of  the  difference  in  point  of 
view,  and  laws  on  fence  questions  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Those 
northwest  folks  expect  to  fence  in  their 
crops  and  door  yards,  and  concede  all 
unfenced  space  to  animals,  domestic 
and  other,  while  eastern  owners  must 
keep  their  animals  in  control,  and  crops 
may  be  open  to  all  the  world  except 
adjoining  improved  land.  Perhaps  this 
is  not  a  convincing  reason  why  New 
England  people  should  not  fence 
against  deer,  but  it  is  a  reason  why 
they  feel  it  a  hardship  to  fence  against 
any  animal,  while  the  westerner  expects 
to  fence  against  all.  Massachusetts. 


SILO  FOR  FORTY  COWS. 

What  dimensions  in  a  silo  would  prove 
most  satisfactory  for  a  herd  of  .30  to  40 
cows?  Would  brick  taken  from  an  old 
factory  chimney  make  a  good  silo?  How 
would  you  lay  the  brick?  You  see  there 
are  three  ways  which  they  could  he  laid. 

Brookfield  Center,  Conn.  w.  h.  b. 

Thirty  pounds  of  silage  per  day  is 
a  fair  feed  for  average  cows.  Your 
cows  would  need  to  lie  fed  for  at  least 
200  days.  Forty  cows  would  consume 
1,200  pounds  silage  in  one  day,  or  120 
tons  in  200  days.  A  silo  18  feet  in 
diameter  and  30  feet  high  would  hold, 
if  it  could  he  filled  to  the  top,  about 
150  tons.  In  practice,  especially  if  it 
were  filled  in  a  hurry,  not  more  than 
120  or  130  tons  of  corn  would  be  put 
into  such  a  silo.  If  more  corn  is  added 
every  day  or  two,  continuing  this  for 
a  week  or  more  as  the  silage  settles,  it 
would  be  possible  to  put  pretty  nearly 
150  tons  into  a  silo  18  feet  in  diameter 
and  30  feet  high.  A  Summer  silo  10 


the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  lime  to  feed  fowls. 
Occasionally  there  will  he  cases  of  mal¬ 
nutrition  where  something  seems  to  be 
lacking  in  the  feed,  even  though  fowls 
are  fed  good  rations,  and  an  abundance 
of  oyster  shells  are  supplied.  Just  what 
this  lack  is,  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  ascertain.  I  have  never  seen  the 
trouble  where  fowls  were  running  out 
on  free  range  and  could  get  to  the 
soil  and  green  forage.  This  trouble 
always,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  has 
occurred  where  fowls  have  been  kept 
in  close  confinement. 

JAMES  E.  RICE. 


Fireworks  for  Woodchucks. 

Away  hack  in  November,  1906,  a 
correspondent  in  West  Virginia 
wished  to  learn  of  some  way  to  get 
rid  of  woodchucks  or  groundhogs. 
Dynamite  is  all  right.  The  objection 
is  the  cost  and  danger  to  anyone  not 
used  to  handling  the  stuff.  For  some 
years  I  have  used  the  four-inch  can¬ 
non  cracker.  The  cost  is  small  and 
is  effective.  One  way  is  to  light  the 
fuse  and  quickly  throw  into  the  hole, 
then  cover  with  sod  or  grass.  A  safer 
way  is  to  tie  the  cracker  to  a  stick, 
light  and  carefully  place  well  inside, 
A  sure  and  cheap  remedy. 

■  Massachusetts.  s.  a.  kelson. 


“You  are  certain  it  was  not  your 
auto  that  sent  this  man  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal?”  “Sure  thing,  your  honor,”  re¬ 
plied  the  chauffeur  airily;  “if  my  ma¬ 
chine  had  hit  him  he’d  gone  to  the 
morgue.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


DeLOACH 
3><  to  200  H.P. 


STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  ROWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


“  Challenge 
Wagon  Scale 


Who  weighs  the  productsthatyou  buy  and  sell?  1 
If  you  use  Bomebody  else’s  scales,  you’re  going 
more  or  less  “by  guesswork.”  Install  an  Osgood 
Scale  of  your  own  and  KNOW  your  weights  — 
get  full  value  for  every¬ 
thing.  Many  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  within 
your  reach . 
Write  for  Catalogue 
Osgood  Scale  Co., 

wOX  157  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


The  “  PHILADELPHIA  ” 

The  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  longest  test  and  most,  in  use.  Con¬ 
tinuous  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The  only 
Opening  Roof  made.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalogue. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Ask  for  prices  and  new  catalog. 

K.  F.  SOHLIl'HTER  CO.,  10  S.  18th  St., 
Philadelphia,  l’a. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  was 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  widetlres;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’li  sell  you  a  set  of  tbe  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose*. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.Qulncy.lll. 


SILO 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICE 
TO  EARLY  BUYERS 


HOOPS 


3  Hoops,  %  in.,  for  12  ft.  Silo  i  Cl  1  A"} 

1  Huops,  y,  in.,  for  12  ft.  Silo  \  Jp*  1  •*»/ 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  BREAK. 

Address  EL31EK  1$.  LACEY,  Union,  New  York 


nri  it 

MW  DU 


IIIWM 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-8A VINO 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
International  Silo  t'o..  Box  13,  Llnesville,  I’a. 


MAKE  20  CENTS  MORE  PER  SHEEP 

New  Stewart  Shearing  Machine  UK, IS.0!; 

If  you  have  but  five  sheep  it  -will  pay  you  to  own  this  wonderful  shear¬ 
ing:  machine.  It  does  not  cut  or  hack  sheep  like 
hand  shears  and  gets  one  pound  and  over  more  wool  per  head.  It  shears 
any  kind  of  wool  easily  and  quickly.  WE  GUARANTEE  IT  FOR  25  YEARS. 
All  gears  are  cut  from  solid  metal,  not  cast;  all  wearing  parts  are 
file  hard;  spindles  are  ground  and  polished,  and  the  driving  mech¬ 
anism  in  enclosed  from  dust  and  dirt  and  runs  in  oil.  95  per  cent 
of  all  the  shearing  machines  used  in  the  world  are  Stewart  patents. 
They  are  not  to  be  compared  in  any  way  with  the  cheaply  made, 
always  out  of  order,  belt  machines.  Send  $2.00  with  your  order  and 
we  will  ship  C.O.D.  for  the  balance.  OUR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK  “How 
to  Shear  Sheep,”  by  the  champion  shearer  of  the  world,  will  interest 
you.  Send  for  copy  and  our  big  new  catalog  showing  the  largest 
line  of  shearing  and  clipping  machines  on  earth.  It  will  pay  you. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  143 usaiieAv.,  Chicago 
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TESTING  THE  SEED  CORN. 

The  importance  of  making  a  germi¬ 
nation  test  of  our  corn  before  planting 
has  been  so  well  and  forcibly  put  be¬ 
fore  us  through  the  efforts  of  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  our  leading  au¬ 
thorities  on  corn  growing  that  it  seems 
every  corn  grower  in  Indiana  ought 
now  to  realize  the  value  of  the  germi¬ 
nation  test,  and  apply  it  in  his  own 
work.  There  is,  however,  one  feature 
of  a  reliable  test  that  has  not  been  given 
much  stress  by  these  authorities,  and 
that  is  to  give  the  corn  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  normal  conditions  in  making  the 
test;  otherwise  it  will  be  worse  than 
useless,  for  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
conditions  for  germination  so  good  that 
almost  anything  but  rotten  corn  will 
sprout  nicely.  Such  a  test  may  induce 
us  to  plant  corn  that  our  good  sense 
ought  to  teach  us  is  not  fit  to  plant,  and 
in  this  way  the  germination  test  made 
under  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  is 
worse  than  none.  To  demonstrate  this 
matter  before  our  Farmers’  Club  last 
Spring  I  took  an  ear  each  of  white  and 
yellow  corn.  The  grains  of  white  corn 
were  shriveled  and  blistered,  brown  to¬ 
wards  the  small  end  of  the  grain,  with 
a  very  small  heart  and  generally  un¬ 
favorable  appearance.  No  one  would 
have  considered  this  ear  as  fit  to  plant. 
The  yellow  ear  was  mouldy  and  al¬ 
most  rotten  on  one  side.  I  took  10 
grains  from  each  ear,  placed  them  in  a 
shallow  pan,  into  which  I  had  first 
placed  about  one-fourth  inch  of  sand 
and  covered  this  over  with  a  cloth,  and 
the  corn  in  this  pan  was  set  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  incubator  under  the  egg  tray 
where  the  temperature  was  about  90  de¬ 
grees.  The  sand  and  cloth  were  kept 
moist  and  in  four  days  I  had  10  as  nice 
sprouts  as  you  could  wish  from  the  10 
grains  of  white  corn,  and  eight  good 
strong  sprouts  from  the  yellow  corn. 
One  of  the  other  grains  of  yellow  was 
beginning  to  sprout  and  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  made  a  weak  sprout  in  an¬ 
other  day,  the  tenth  grain  that  did  not 
sprout  came  from  the  part  of  the  ear 
that  was  almost  rotten.  This  experi¬ 
ment  convinced  me  that  we  need  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  the  proper  condi¬ 
tions  for  our  test  and  not  simply  put 
our  faith  in  the  fact  that  our  seed  has 
been  tested,  without  knowing  that  the 
conditions  have  been  somewhat  near 
normal. 

If  the  testing  box  is  placed  under  a 
kitchen  stove  the  conditions  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  somewhere  near  right.  The  tem¬ 
perature  will  not  be  uniform,  but  it 
will  usually  be  warm  enough  to  heat 
the  moist  sand  up  to  perhaps  80  to  90 
degrees  at  some  time  during  each  day, 
and  we  shall  be  safe  in  relying  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  such  a  test, 
but  even  then  we  ought  to  use  our  good 
judgment  along  with  it.  I  have  on  one 
or  two  occasions  used  individual  ears 
of  corn  that  I  would  not  have  used  but 
for  the  fact  that  they  gave  good  strong 
-prouts  in  the  testing  box,  and  I  have 
found  that  these  ears  did  not  give  the 
results  under  field  conditions  that  they 
did  in  the  test,  so  it  seems  that  we 
need  to  combine  our  judgment  with  the 
tester  and  even  then  we  cannot  always 
know  just  what  an  ear  of  corn  will  do 
under  field  conditions.  I  do  not  write 
tin's  to  discourage  anyone  from  the  use 
of  a  germination  test,  but  rather  to 
caution  those  who  might  be  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  securing  a  good  stand  of  corn 
depends  altogether  upon  this  test,  and 
so  to  allow  themselves  to  become  care¬ 
less  about  using  their  eyes  in  selecting 
the  seed  ears.  If  we  are  to  get  a 
good  stand  of  corn  we  must  combine 
all  of  our  known  means  of  determining 
the  vitality  of  our  seed  and  then  give 
as  near  ideal  conditions  for  germina¬ 
tion  in  the  field  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  give. 

After  the  vitality  of  the  seed,  ger¬ 
mination  depends  next  upon  heat  and 
moisture;  fertility  has  nothing  to  do 


with  it.  If  we  can  so  place  the  grains 
that  they  will  have  plenty  of  moisture 
and  then  have  our  soil  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  its  particles,  which  come  in 
contact  with  the  grain,  shall  take  up 
and  hold  the  warmth  from  the  sun’s 
rays  and  impart  this  warmth  to  the 
grain,  then  we  have  done  about  all  that 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  to  secure 
good  germination  in  the  field.  But 
there  are  many  things  that  have  a* bear¬ 
ing  upon  these  two  conditions,  such  as 
drainage,  time,  depth  and  manner  of 
preparing  the  ground,  amount  of  hu¬ 
mus  in  the  soil,  depth  of  planting,  etc., 
and  if  we  work  with  all  of  these  means, 
having  in  mind  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results,  and  make  our¬ 
selves  as  sure  as  possible  of  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  our  seed,  we  will  usually  be 
pleased  with  the  results,  and  well  paid 
for  our  extra  time  and  trouble. 

Indiana.  f.  j.  heacock. 


TOOLS  FOR  A  45-ACRE  FARM. 


In  advising  a  full  outfit  of  implements  it 
would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  kind  of 
farming  followed.  My  farm  consists  of  45 
acres,  and  as  I  have  purchased  all  of  my 
tools,  etc.,  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  I 
will  give  a  list  of  them,  with  their  cost 
to  me  as  near  as  possible : 


1  farm  wagon,  wagon  box,  spring 

seat  and  patent  brake . 

1  Eureka  hay  rack,  tits  above 

wagon,  14  feet  long . 

1  14-inch  wood  beam  breaking  plow 

1  wood  frame  (50-tooth  harrow . 

1  Detroit  tongueless  disk  harrow 

with  truck  . 

1  three-section  steel  land  roller 

(second  hand)  . 

1  one-horse  corn  drill  (second  hand) 
1  American  pivot  axle  riding  culti¬ 
vator  . 

1  one-horse  double  shovel  cultivator 
1  one-horse  14-tooth  harrow  and 

cultivator  . 

1  McCormick  vertical  lift  mower.. 

1  McCormick  hay  rake . 

1  Iloosier  grain  drill  (second  hand) 

1  Toledo  one-horse  plow . 

1  American  handy  box  manure 

spreader  . 

1  Auto  No.  3  spraying  outfit . 

1  Economy  cream  separator,  400- 

pound  capacity  . 

1  Cyphers  incubator  and  brooder 

(second  hand)  . 

1  churn,  standard  bent  wood . 

1  Burr  steel  safety  lift . 

1  blacksmith  outfit,  for  home  re¬ 
pairs  . 

1  one-horse  spring  wagon  (second 

hand )  . 

Small  tools,  hoes,  rakes,  shovels, 

forks,  etc . 

Carpenter  tools,  etc . 

Harness  . 

1  buggy  . 

1  cutting  box  . 


$61.S0 

12.00 

10.00 

tJ.OO 

23.50 


1(5.50 

3.00 

25.50 

2.50 


3.00 

45.00 

22.00 

.25 

3.50 

50.00 

9.00 

25.00 

13.00 

6.50 

4.50 

14.00 

40.00 

10.00 

5.00 

70.10 

60.00 

3.00 


$544.65 

Now,  for  a  100-acre  farm  I  should  add: 


1  McCormick  binder  . $125.00 

1  two-horse  corn  planter .  25.00 

1  sulky  plow  .  30.00 

Extra  harness  .  15.00 

1  wagon,  gears  only,  for  manure 

spreader  .  35.00 

Extra  carpenter  tools,  etc .  10.00 

1  feed  grinder .  25.00 

1  wagon  scales  .  35.00 


Total . $844.65 


Of  course  one  could  get  along  with  much 
less,  but  I  would  consider  $1,000  a  fair 
estimate  for  equipment,  aside  from  horses 
and  live  stock,  and  I  believe  that  with 
proper  use  and  proper  care  (I  might  say 
scientific)  they  will  pay  a  good  rate  of 
interest  on  the  amount  invested.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  add  several  yet  for  our  45-acre 
farm.  As  I  previously  stated,  the  selection 
of  implements  will  depend  greatly  upon  the 
kind  of  farming  followed.  The  dairy  farm 
would  need  a  silage  cutter  and  gasoline 
engine  to  till  the  silo,  and  with  a  wood  lot 
on  the  farm  the  engine  with  a  power  saw 
could  be  used  to  cut  the  supply  of  wood 
and  then  the  “Lucille  Beverlys"  would  not 
need  worry  about  burning  green  wood.  With 
a  few  acres  of  potatoes  a  potato  planter 
and  digger  might  be  very  profitable,  and 
so  on.  You  will  note  that  I  have  omitted 
the  hay  tedder  from  my  list.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  a  good  implement  but  as  yet  our 
hay  crop  is  not  heavy  enough  to  need  one. 
I  am  nnicli  interested  in  this  discussion, 
and  the  different  merits  of  the  various  Im¬ 
plements  would  be  well  worth  discussing 
also,  especially  for  prospective  purchasers. 
Is  there  an  attachment  for  a  riding  culti¬ 
vator  which  will  broadcast  fertilizers  suc¬ 
cessfully  while  cultivating  coim,  etc.?  I 
should  like  such  an  addition  to  my  culti¬ 
vator.  W.  F.  KENNEDY. 

Hamilton  Co..  Ohio. 


SULPHUR  FOR  INSECTS  AND  DISEASE. 

The  California  Experiment  Station  ex¬ 
pended  thousands  of  dollars  and  much  val¬ 
uable  time  in  trying  to  destroy  the  rust 
fungi  on  the  asparagus  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  and  other  ingredients,  and  failed.  In 
the  meantime,  some  blundering  experiment¬ 
ing  asparagus  grower  tried  flour  of  sulphur 
and  found  that  it  killed  the  rust.  The  ex¬ 
periment  station  took  up  the  sulphur,  and 


with  great  care  tested  it  and  wrote  a  bul¬ 
letin  descriptive  of  its  value.  When  all 
known  sprays  were  tried  on  the  San  Jos6 
scale  and  proved  ineffective,  sulphur  with 
lime  (lime-sulplmr  wash)  was  tried  and 
proved  a  success.  The  doctors  tried  blow¬ 
ing  flour  of  sulphur  into  the  throat  of  a 
diphtheria  patient  with  a  quill  and  found 
it  an  effective  remedy. 

The  Texas  cattle  breeder  found  that  giv¬ 
ing  each  animal  a  tablespoon  fill  of  sulphur 
once  a  week  destroyed  the  Texas  tick;  also 
that  where  the  water  was  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  as  at  Falfurrias,  there  were  no 
ticks  on  even  the  Jersey  cattle.  Then  an 
Ohio  man  found  that  by  dusting  his  sheep 
with  it,  it  destroyed  the  ticks  of  sheep. 
Later,  a  member  of  the  Greene  County 
(Missouri)  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Her¬ 
ring,  discovered  that  by  sprinkling  sulphur 
on  seed  potatoes,  even  though  they  were 
very  scabby,  before  planting  them,  it  would 
destroy  the  scab  and  the  new  potatoes 
would  be  free  and  clean  of  the  disease. 
Another  member  of  the  society,  H.  H.  Park, 
tried  hydrated  lime  and  flour  of  sulphur  on 
his  currant  bushes,  killing  the  currant 
worms  when  sulphate  of  copper  and  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lpad  had  failed.  Encouraged  by 
this,  he  tried  it  on  Potato  beetles  and 
Squash  bugs  and  destroyed  them  also.  And 
now  I  am  told  that  to  dust  seed  oats  or 
wheat  with  flour  of  sulphur  will  kill  the 
smut  disease. 

The  writer  made  a  very  important  test  of 
the  hydrated  lime  and  flour  of  sulphur  on 
grapes  to  destroy  the  “black  rot,”  and 
found  it  not  only  stopped  the  progress  of 
the  rot,  but  healed  up  the  half  rotten 
grapes.  And  in  the  next  year,  1906,  be 
tried  the  same  on  the  “bitter  rot”  on  the 
apple  and  it  destroyed  the  spores  and 
stopped  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the 
orchard. 

These,  with  many  other  instances  of  its 
power  as  an  insecticide,  fungicide  and 
parasite  destroyer,  prove  it  to  be  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  article  for  the 
horticulturist,  agriculturist,  gardener  and 
housewife,  known.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  used  more  generally  as  a  spray  mate¬ 
rial,  but  it  is  difficult  to  use  it  in  any  other 
form  than  dust,  for  it  clogs  the  liquid 
spray  nozzle  unless  transformed  into  liquid 
by  boiling,  which  is  very  difficult.  But  if 
mixed  with  hydrated  lime,  it  makes  a  light, 
fluffy  dust  which  can  be  blown  with  ease 
and.  not  being  poison,  there  is  no  danger 
in  its  use.  j.  a.  haldeman. 

Missouri. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  action  of  finely  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur  at  ordinary  temperatures 
is  slowly  to  give  off  vapor.  This  has 
a  restraining  effect  on  many  disease 
germs.  Without  doubt  the  sulphur  has 
limited  use  for  many  diseases  which 
Mr.  Haldeman  mentions.  As  a  rule, 
however,  except  under  most  favorable 
local  conditions  it  is  not  an  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  remedy.  The  reason  for  its 
great  success  in  California  in  fighting 
the  Asparagus  rust  is  largely  due  to  the 
climate  in  that  State.  The  dry  air  and 
the  fierce  sun  heat  rising  to  110  degrees 
or  more  in  some  cases  cause  a  rapid 
volatilization  of  the  sulphur,  and  thus 
its  work  is  done.  In  the  East  in  our 
moister  and  cooler  climate  the  sulphur 
has  not  done  nearly  as  well  as  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  rust,  as  the  soil  and  plants 
rarely  warm  up  above  100  degrees. 

Regarding  the  use  of  sulphur  on  po¬ 
tato  seed.  Dr.  Halstead  of  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  worked  this  matter 
out  very  carefully  some  years  ago,  and 
it  has  been  tried  quite  thoroughly.  The 
sulphur  is  not  as  good  for  preventing 
scab  as  soaking  in  either  formalin  or 
corrosive  sublimate  solutions.  It  helps, 
however,  not  only  to  destroy  the 
germs  on  the  seed  but  to  check  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  those  in  the  soil.  It  also  pre¬ 
serves  the  seed  and  prevents  its  rot¬ 
ting  in  a  wet  soil. 


Don’t  Buy  Nitrates 

Fertilize  With 

FARMOGERM 


High-Bred 
Nitrogen- 
Gathdring 
Bacteria 


Why  buy  expensive  nitrate 
fertilisers  when  you  can  save  most 
of  the  money  and  all  of  the  time  and 
work  of  spreading,  and  get  much  better 
results! 

Put  the  bacteria  In  your 
soil  that  will  draw  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  convert  It  into 
1  all  the  nitrates  the  crop  can  use  and  V 
store  still  more  i  n  the  soil  for  future  1 
crops  of  any  kind.  Farmogerm  eon-  * 
tains  the  right  bacteria  In  the 
right  condition.  That's  why  it 
will  produce  a  bumper  «rop  of 
any  legume,  and— 

Makes  Poor  Soil,  Good  Soil 

Price,  $2.00  an  Acre 
Garden  Size,  50c 

Comes  In  specially  sealed  bot¬ 
tles.  Roady  for  uso.  Just  mix 
with  water,  moisten  seed  or 
spray.  Bacteria  guaranteed  to 
be  right.  Put  up  for  use  with 
Alfalfa,  Peas  Beans,  all  garden 
and  field  varieties,  all  the  Clo¬ 
vers,  Vetch,  Sweet  Peas  and  all 
legumes.  Gives  better  results 
than  nitrate  of  soda  at  fraction 
of  cost  and  labor. 


*  W©  will  send  you  a  small  bottle  for  10c,  enough  to  make 
K  a  box  test  in  your  house  bofere  planting  time.  Wrlto  for 
FREE  BOOK  No.  09,  which  gives  full  particulars.  When  you 
■  order  a  bottle,  montlon  crop  you  wish  to  try  It  on.  Oct  our 
letters  from  users  and  our  reports  from  high  authorities.  All 
in  Book  No,  lti  For  salo  by  leading  seed  bousos. 

V 


Let  Us  Prove  It 


Earp-Thomas  Farmogorm  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 


SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Kngines,  Boilers  anti  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient. 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘Pie  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


25^  EASE 

YOUR  MIND  OF 
FENCE  TROUBLES 

Wr  by  erecting  a  fence  that  stays  ’R 
W  put  up.  1 

f  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

is  the  original  coiled  steel  spring 
wire  fence.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Made  of  heavy  gauge  high  carbon 
wire.  Only  fence  which  provides  for 
uniform  contraction  and  expansion, 
i  Write  for  prices  and  Free  catalog 
1  showing  Fences  and  Gates. 

k  THE  i 

^FROST  WIRE  FENCE  C0.^- 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ww  Dept.  H. 


BROWN 


7 — 7- 

tdb 


For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Chickens,  Lawns— A  fence  for 
every  purpose.  Big  heavy  No. 
9  Coiled  Spring  Wires  thickly 
galvanized.  150  styles  at 
15  to  35c  per  rod— We  pay  Frt. 

Free  sample  and  catalog. 
The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  19,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Make 

—The 
Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 

Attach  to 
any  walking 
plow  — one 
or  two-horse,  rigfht  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning:  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word 
for  this  — test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agrents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sigrht.  Big: 
profits  and  grood  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agrents. 

Retail  price  only  S5.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 

327  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


Plowing  Easy 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL™™ 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance ,  and  allow 
‘  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  in  every  way  and 
is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else 
regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  ship  it  back 
to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICED  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
|  fawiw  I  MW  I  VII  I  r  lllULtf  to  r;^er  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 
i  save  you  $io  to  >25  middlemen’s  profit  on  every  bicycle-^highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mail 
order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  ol  low  prices. 

DinCD  AftCIITC  Uf  A  UTCn  >n  each  town  an<l  district  to  rule  and  exhibit  a  sample 
mutn  HuLfl  I  O  (lAHICU  1909  Ranger  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  You  will  be 
astonished  at  the  wonderfully  low  prins  and  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  oners  we  will 
■  give  on  the  first  1909  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  ora  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS:  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 
your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECONDHAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
(be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  cat'll.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

VIDEO  PflAQTCR  RDAIFCC  single  wheels, inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and 
I  InCu)  VVnw  I  Cn  DllMlVbOf  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  halt  the  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT  hut  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalog  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of  inter¬ 
esting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY’Deot.B  80, CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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FURTHER  FACTS  ABOUT  MILK  TESTS. 

Mr.  ITursh,  page  347,  complains 
that  I  was  not  fair  in  my  arti¬ 
cle  “  Frenzied  Cow  Testing,”  in  that 
I  did  not  compare  the  Jerseys  and 
Holsteins  at  St.  Louis.  I  will  say 
tljat  the  article  in  question  was  not 
intended  as  a  comparison  of  the  two 
breeds  of  cattle,  but  rather  to  show  up 
the  foolishness  of  some  of  the  tests 
that  are  being  made  by  both  classes  of 
breeder.  Now  that  Mr.  Hursh  of 
Ohio  and  Mr.  Fuller  of  New  York  have 
challenged  me,  I  will  cheerfully  under¬ 
take  to  defend  my  favorites,  the  Jer¬ 
seys.  The  official  awards  at  St.  Louis 
were  as  follows :  Class  A. — Economic 
production  of  butter  fat  and  butter. 
Best  cow  of  any  breed,  Champion,  Lo¬ 
retta  D,  141708,  Jersey.  Best  five  cows 
of  any  breed,  first,  Loretta  D,  141708, 
Jersey;  second,  Diplomas  Brown  Las¬ 
sie,  166688,  Jersey;  third,  Eurybia, 
143822,  Jersey;  fourth,  Dorinda  Dar¬ 
ling,  146249,  Jersey;  fifth,  Shadybrook 
Gerben,  43753,  Holstein.  Class  B. — 
Economic  production  of  milk  for  all 
purposes  of  dairying.  Best  cow  of  any 
breed,  Champion,  Loretta  D,  141708, 
Jersey;  best  five  cows  of  any  kind, 
first,  Loretta  D,  141708,  Jersey;  sec¬ 
ond,  Shadybrook  Gerben,  43753,  Hol¬ 
stein  ;  third,  Diplomas  Brown  Lassie, 
166688,  Jersey;  fourth,  Eurybia,  143822, 
Jersey;  fifth,  Prize  Mayo  Duchess  2d, 
132976,  Jersey. 

In  the  table  giving  the  relative  stand¬ 
ing  of  individuals  in  Class  A.  we  find 
that  the  best  Holstein  stands  fifth,  the 
second  sixteenth,  the  third  nineteenth, 
the  fourth  twenty-third,  the  fifth  twen¬ 
ty-seventh,  all  the  others  being  Jerseys. 
So  there  were  23  Jerseys  that  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  fifth  Holstein.  Relative 
standing  of  individuals  in  Class  B ;  the 
second  was  a  Holstein,  the  twelfth, 
sixteenth,  eighteenth  and  twenty-fourth 
made  up  the  best  five,  all  the  others 
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being  Jerseys.  Now  these  facts  arc  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  official  report,  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  facts  that  did  not  get 
into  this  report,  among  which  might 
be  mentionecl  the  fact  that  the  test  was 
to  start  May  6,  and  that  while  the  Jer¬ 
seys  were  all  ready  to  go  in  at  that 
time,  the  actual  start  was  not  made 
until  June  16,  when  some  of  the  Jer¬ 


charged  up  with  the  food  that  she  ate 
it  was  an  altogether  different  matter 
from  eating  40  pounds  of  grain  a  day 
at  some  other  cow’s  expense. 

What  the  dairy  farmer  must  have, 
if  he  is  to  live  by  dairying,  is  cows 
that  will  make  a  profit  over  their  cost 
of  feed.  A  tremendous  Babcock  test 
may  be  nice  to  brag  about  and  sell 


THE  SENTIMENTAL  SIDE  OF  DAIRYING. 


seys  had  been  in  milk  since  the  first  of 
March.  The  Holstein  men  then  sprang 
a  lot  of  recently  fresh  cows  on  us, 
thinking  with  the  advantage  thus  gained 
to  win  out  easily.  But  where  the  Hol¬ 
steins  ran  against  a  snag  in  the  St. 
Louis  test  was  the  fact  that  the  awards 
were  made  for  the  greatest  profit  from 
the  cows.  When  the  Holstein  was 


stock  by,  but  the  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  groaning  over  the  small 
profits  of  dairying,  and  incidentally  they 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  make  their 
milk  come  up  to  the  legal  standard.  I 
will  call  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Hursh 
and  Fuller  to  the  article  on  page  349. 
“Holsteins  and  the  Milk  Standard.” 
Thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the 


April  17, 

State  know  from  bitter  experience  that 
this  article  states  the  bare  facts  of  the 
case.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  G.  W. 
E.  that  the  standard  should  be  low¬ 
ered.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  not  advise 
that  the  sale  of  small  wormy  apples  be 
encouraeed  because  worms  infest  the 
apple  trees  and  apples  are  apt  to  be 
wormy.  No.  The  fruit  grower  must 
spray  the  trees,  throw  out  the  small  and 
otherwise  inferior  fruit,  and  send  only 
the  best  to  market,  to  insure  large 
consumption  of,  and  a  good  price  for 
his  fruit.  Then  why  should  not  the 
dairyman  keep  his  cows  healthy,  his 
stables  clean,  and  incidentally  produce 
milk  of  good  value  as  food?  There 
surely  is  no  nourishment  in  water,  and 
it  is  a  waste  of  energy  to  transport  and 
handle  an  excess  of  it. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Effects  of  Mud  and  Water  on  Milch  Animals. 

Will  it  dry  up  a  cow  to  stand  with  her 
udder  in  water?  I  have  heard  some  say  it 
will,  and  will  it  dry  up  a  sow  to  lie  in 
mud  and  water?  j.  f.  s. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

This  depends  entirely  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  animals  are 
kept.  On  a  warm  Summer  day  it  will 
not  dry  up  a  cow  if  she  chooses  to 
wade  into  a  pond  until  her  udder  is  in 
the  water,  neither  will  it  have  any  bad 
effect  on  a  sow  running  in  a  pasture 
in  hot  weather  to  lie  in  a  puddle  of 
mud  and  water  as  her  own  inclination 
dictates.  If  you  mean  by  your  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  if  it  will  dry  up  cows  or 
sows  to  be  compelled  to  lie  in  mud  and 
water  at  any  season  of  the  year,  es¬ 
pecially  in  cold  weather,  the  answer 
would  be  decidedly  yes.  Not  only  does 
such  treatment  dry  up  the  animal’s 
milk,  but  if  continued  for  any  great 
length  of  time  it  will  impair  the 
health,  ultimately  causing  death. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Did  You 

This  picture  shows  just  a  small  part  of  the  car- 
loads  of  common  “bucket  bowl”  cream  separators, 
of  all  kinds,  we  have  recently  received  in  exchange 
for  Sharpies  Tubulars.  The  former  owners  thought 
they  wanted  “bucket  bowl”  machines.  But  they 
soon  wished  they  had  bought  Sharpies  Tubulars  in¬ 
stead. 

This  is  just  a  hint  to  you  from  what  others  have 


Ever  See  the  Like? 

learned  by  experience.  Thought  they  would  like 
common  “bucket  bowl”  cream  separators — the  kind 
with  bowls  set  open  end  up,  fed  through  the  top,  and 
filled  with  contraptions.  Tried  them,  were  not  satis¬ 
fied,  traded  them  to  us,  for  a  small  part  of  their  cost, 
in  part  payment  for  a  Sharpies  Tubular.  They  made 
a  mistake  in  buying  “bucket  bowl”  machines,  but 
were  sensible  enough  to  correct  it. 


Take  the  hint.  Buy  a  Sharpies  Tubular  in  the  first  place 


Tubulars  are  made  in  the  world’s  biggest  separator 
factory.  1908  sales  way  ahead  of  1907— out  of  sight  of 
most,  if  not  all,  competitors  combined.  The  fine  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  1909  Tubular  “A”  are  making  1909  still 
better.  Catalog  No.  1 53  tells  all  about  them. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Toronto,  Can.  West  Chester,  Peana*  Portland,  Ore, 

Winnipeg,  Can,  Cbica|{o,  Ills.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1909. 
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THE  INTEREST  IN  SHEEP. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  ean  buy  from 
50  to  100  Shropshire  ewes  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  price?  I  should  say  a  man  in 
western  Massachusetts  or  New  York  State 
would  he  as  near  to  me  any.  I  do  not  care 
for  fancy  registered  stock  but  want  a  good 
even  well-bred  lot.  It  is  probably  too  early 
in  the  season  yet,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  of  some  sellers,  so  as  to  sec  the 
flocks  and  be  ready  for  purchase  at  the 
proper  time.  s.  H. 

North  Tisbury,  Mass. 

R.  I.-Y. — We  print  this  as  evidence 
of  the  increased  interest  in  sheep  on 
eastern  farms.  We  find  many  farmers 
who  are  becoming  convinced  that  a 
good  flock  of  sheep  will  pay.  They  are 
hunting  for  both  information  and  sheep. 
The  animals  are  hard  to  get  except  at 
a  good  price.  Better  get  good  ones  to 
start  with. 


DIPPING  SHEEP. 

Will  readers  give  their  method  of  dipping 
sheep  and  lambs  to  kill  ticks,  stating  what 
dips  they  have  found  satisfactory  and  what 
kind  of  tanks  to  use?  Also,  whether  it  is 
customary  to  immerse  heads  in  dip  or 
would  it  injure  eyes?  We  have  about  35 
sheep  and  20  lambs  which  have  become 
excessively  covered  with  ticks.  j.  s.  s. 

New  York. 

The  best  sheep  dips  are  the  carbolic- 
petroleum  ones.  I  have  used  them  all 
with  equally  good  results.  They  cost 
about  $1.50  per  gallon,  and  can  be  di¬ 
luted  from  50  to  100  times.  Full  di¬ 
rections  are  on  the  package.  Any  drug¬ 
gist  would  get  you  a  can  from  his  sup¬ 
ply  house,  if  there  is  no  near-by  agent. 
They  are  non-poisonous,  do  not  open 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  thus  making  the 
animal  susceptible  to  cold  and  do  not 
injure  the  wool.  They  are  also  a  fine 
disinfectant.  Never  immerse  the  sheep’s 
head.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  the  liquid 
in  the  eyes,  nostrils  and  mouth  will  be 
undesirable,  to  say  the  least.  The  best 
kind  of  a  dipping  vat,  for  a  small  flock, 
is  a  tight  box,  about  2(4  feet  wide,  two 
feet  high  and  4(4  or  five  feet  long,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  sheep.  Have 
one  end  made  on  a  slant,  so  that  as  the 
sheep  are  taken  out,  the  liquid  can  be 
drained  out  of  them.  Place  a  tight  door 
or  platform  with  strips  nailed  on  either 
side  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  run  the  dip 
back  in  the  vat  at  the  end  of  this 
slant  and  work  them  as  dry  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Such  a  tank  will  be  found 
convenient  for  scalding  hogs.  You 
can  do  very  satisfactory  work  by 
using  an  ordinary  half  -  barrel  dip, 
and  placing  a  door  against  it  as 
above.  The  writer  has  dipped  many 
that  way.  Put  the  large  sheep  in  first 
(they  will  require  more  liquid  to  cover 
them),  then  the  lambs  last,  when  there 
is  less  left  in  the  vat.  It  will  be  safe 
to  shear  the  sheep  at  any  time,  if  you 
keep  them  well  sheltered.  Select  a 
mild  day  for  both  shearing  and  dip¬ 
ping.  Take  the  chill  off  the  dip  with 
hot  water.  edward  van  alstyne. 

LITTLE  CHICKS  WITH  ROUP. 

My  litle  chicks  arc  getting  a  disease  new 
to  me.  A  cheesy  matter  forms  in  the  eye, 
which  on  pressure  pops  out  like  matter  in 
a  boil,  but  it  is  so  hard  it  can  be  lifted 
on  a  pin  and  keep  its  shape.  The  nose 
runs  at  the  kme  time.  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
form  of  sore-head,  for  it  seems  very  deadly. 
I  have  tried  all  the  different  sore-head  and 
roup  remedies,  but  they  seem  useless.  It 
has  only  broken  out  in  one  batch  now  four 
weeks  old.  I  had  200  eggs,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes 
and  some  mixed.  The  White  Leghorns  took 
it  first  and  then  the  mixed.  Strange  to 
any  the  Brown  Leghorns  and  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  are  free  from  it.  We  bought  the 
White  Leghorn  and  mixed  eggs  at  the  same 
place.  Could  the  germs  have  been  in  the 
pggs?  I  saw  a  sure  cure  for  sore-head  was 
to  dip  the  chicks’  heads  in  kerosene.  I  tried 
it  on  10,  and  by  night  I  had  10  dead 
chicks.  The  kerosene  seemed  to  have 
killed  them.  h.  e. 

r  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

From  the  symptoms  would  judge  the 
disease  to  be  roup.  All  the  very  sick 
birds  should  be  killed  and  burned  and 
the  milder  cases  should  be  isolated 
from  the  others,  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  spreading.  The  quarters 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  with 


creolin,  and  should  be  kept  dry  and 
well  ventilated.  The  cheesy  matter 
should  be  picked  out  gently  with  a 
sharp  stick  and  then  the  heads  of  the 
birds  dipped  in  a  solution  of  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  permanganate  of  potash  to 
a  pint  of  water.  This  dipping  may  be 
repeated  daily  until  cured.  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  recommends  the  following:  A  ta¬ 
blespoonful  clean  lard,  one-half  ta¬ 
blespoonful  each  of  vinegar,  cayenne 
pepper  and  mustard,  mix  well  to¬ 
gether;  add  flour  until  the  whole  has 
the  consistency  of  dough,  roll  into 
slugs  about  the  size  of  the  top  joint  of 
the  little  finger,  and  put  one  down  the 
patient’s  throat.  Repeat  this  dose  in 
12  hours,  if  necessary.  c.  F.  b. 

HENS  AS  INCUBATORS. 

Regarding  Mr.  Sherman’s  article  on 
sitting  hens,  page  326,  perhaps  my  ex¬ 
perience  along  this  line  might  help 
some  busy  man  who  had  not  time 
to  give  the  close  attention  neces¬ 
sary  under  his  system.  During  five 
years  I  have  hatched  and  raised 
about  500  or  600  chicks  each  season, 
part  with  incubators  and  part  with  B.  P. 
Rocks.  I  am  selling  my  artificial  hatch¬ 
ing  and  brooding  appliances,  though 
just  as  good  results  were  obtained,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  idle  and  require  stor¬ 
age  room  most  of  the  time,  while  hens 
give  a  profit  the  year  round  and  raise 
chicks  with  less  care.  I  place  eight 
betas  on  spoiled  eggs  in  a  pen  by 
themselves,  slightly  darkened.  The  next 
day  they  scold  and  fuss  all  they  want 
to,  and  by  night  all  but  one  or  two, 
which  are  replaced  by  others,  have  set¬ 
tled  down  to  business.  Sometimes  two 
hens  choose  the  same  nest.  Then  two 
nests  are  placed  side  by  side.  At  night 
of  second  day,  if  all  is  running 
smoothly,  good  eggs  are  put  in  the 
nests  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  till 
the  nineteenth  day,  but  keep  the  corn 
measure  and  water  bucket  replenished, 
and  clean  nests  and  eggs  when  neces¬ 
sary.  I  always  have  my  sitting  pens, 
however,  in  the  nearest  end  of  the 
henhouse,  so  that  I  pass  through  three 
times  a  day  in  caring  for  the  laying 
stock,  and  if  anything  were  wrong  I 
would  discover  it  before  the  eggs  were 


FEEDING  A  YOUNG  CALF. 

On  page  376  D.  F.  G.  tells  how  he 
feeds  calves,  and  possibly  my  Illinois 
way  of  feeding  may  help  out  calf  feed¬ 
ers.  I  let  the  calf  suckle  its  mother  one 
day,  feed  it  whole  milk  three  days  and 
the  fifth  day  give  it  separated  milk.  I 
feed  about  three  quarts  of  milk  right 
from  the  separator  twice  a  day.  The 
fifth  or  sixth  day  I  take  a  little  bran 
in  my  hand  and  put  it  in  the  calf's 
mouth  and  the  next  two  days  put  a  lit¬ 
tle  bran  and  shelled  corn  in  its  mouth 
at  feeding  time;  by  this  time  the  calf 
has  tasted  the  corn ;  it  likes  it  and 
when  eight  or  10  days  old  will  walk  up 
to  its  box  and  eat  shelled  corn  “like 
a  major.”  I  feed  shelled  corn  three 
times  a  day,  as  much  as  it  will  eat  up 
clean,  and  always  before  feeding  milk. 
The  calf  is  turned  out  in  a  warm  lot 
when  three  days  old;  a  little  bright 
fod.der  or  hay  is  put  in  a  low  rack  and 
about  the  same  time  it  begins  to  eat 
shelled  corn  it  is  eating  hay  and  fod¬ 
der.  I  never  feed  enough  milk  to  make 
the  calf  pot-bellied.  At  not  over  three 
months  I  wean  the  calves  and  feed  to 
each  three  times  a  day  a  mixture  of 
one  quart  of  corn,  one  pint  of  bran 
and  one  gill  of  oil  meal,  and  more 
mixed  in  the  same  proportion  if  it  will 
be  eaten  clean,  together  with  all  the 
fodder  or  hay  it  will  eat.  I  have  never 
failed  to, have  thrifty,  growing,  and  if 
necessary,  fat  calves.  The  calf  stable 
is  cleaned  out  every  day,  so  that  no 
matter  what  number  is  in  the  stable  it 
is  always  warm  and  dry.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  trough  of  fresh  water  and  a 
box  of  salt  in  the  barn  lot  for  the  use 
of  the  youngsters,  and  they  enjoy  both. 

c.  z. 


“The  tariff  is  a  wonderful  institu¬ 
tion.”  said  the  earnest  citizen.  “Yep,” 
answered  Farmer  Corntossel.  “It’s 
more  than  wonderful.  It’s  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  marvel.  It’s  the  only  thing  I 
ever  heard  of  that  our  Congressman 
was  afraid  to  talk  about.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

“I  see  that  Enos  Hand  has  just  got 
his  high-toned  eight-day  clock  from 
that  big  Chicago  store.  Enos'  says 
that  clock  will  run  eight  days  with¬ 
out  winding.”  “How  long  will  it  run 
if  it’s  wound?” — Judge. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee,  page  10. 


KENDALL’S 

Spavin  Cure 


is  the  only  reliable  auarantee  of 
clean  limbed  horses.  Horsemen 
are  using  more  of  it  every  year 
than  of  all  other  remedies  put  to¬ 
gether. 

Cures  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint,  Ring¬ 
bone.  all  abnormal  Bone  Growths, 
Sprains,  Swellings,  Lameness. 

USED  20  YEARS— 0.  K. 

Stevonsoo,  Minn.,  Jnn.  £7,  1908. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt., 

Dear  Sirs: — l’lease  send  me  your  book.  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases."  Have 
been  using  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  for  the  last 
20  years  and  find  it  O.  K. 

Very  truly  yours,  D.  White. 

World’s  best  liniment  for  man  and  | 
beast.  At  druggists,  $1  a  Bottle; 

6  for  $5.  Ask  at  drug  stores  for 
book,  “Diseases  of  the  H^rse,”  or 
write  to 

DR.  B. .!.  KENDALL  €0. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
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SeldomSee 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  yonr  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  liock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  liair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle. deliv’d.  Book  8  D  free. 
A  It SOlt  1 5 INK,  J  It.,  for  mankind,  $1. 
Removos  Painful  Swellings.  Enlarged  G  ands. 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Vuricos- 
lties,  Old  Soros.  Allays  Pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


fllDE1  YOUR  i 
V*UTft  HORSE 

wBt“  WORKS 


No  need  for  him  to  be  Idle.  We  guarantee  the 
cure  of  Collar  and  Saddle  Galls  under  the  harness 
while  the  horse  works  or  money  refunded. 

Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 

for  Bruises.  Cuts,  Rope  Burns,  Mud  Scalds,  Scratches, 

Grease  Heel  or  any 
wound  on  horses  or 
cattle.  Excellent  for 
Mange  and  Sore  Teats. 
At  all  Dealers.  Sample 
and  Bickmore’s  Horse 
Book  if  you’ll  send  6c  to  cover 
i  packing  and  postage.  , 
Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 
Box 912,  Old  Town,  Maine 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Have  been  made  for  over  ‘20  years,  all  iih,mk  fwitin- 
lied.  No  experiment,Diira hie, Fireproof, Inexpen¬ 
sive.  Catalog.  Montross  31.  S.  Co*,  Camden,  N.  J. 


spoiled. 

When  the  chicks  begin  to  hatch  one 
or  two  hens  will  get  excited.  Take 
their  eggs  and  distribute  them  among 
the  sensible  hens,  whose  nests  will 
have  room  because  of  infertile  eggs 
tested  out. 

I  never  cover  hens  up.  They  are 
individuals  and  must  be  so  treated. 
None  of  them  likes  to  be  covered  up, 
and  many  will  not  stand  it.  Some 
advocate  a  small  outdoor  yard  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sitting  pen.  It  did 
not  work  well  with  my  hens.  By  this 
method  it  is  less  work  than  caring  for 
an  incubator.  No  hen  who  will  not 
cheerfully  permit  an  examination  of 
her  nest  should  be  retained  as  a  sitter. 
After  hatching,  Mr.  Sherman’s  method 
could  not  be  improved  upon. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  •  geo.  m.  coe. 

A  Moping  Pullet. 

I  have  a  pullet  that  is  old  enough  to 
lay,  hut  I  cannot  tell  If  she  ever  has. 
Three  or  four  weeks  ago  I  discovered  that 
she  did  not  eat  when  I  feed  the  other  hens, 
but  left  them  and  went  off  picking  some¬ 
where  else.  She  does  not  act  sick  or  very 
mopish,  goes  around  singing  a  little  and 
eats  very  little,  hardly  anything  in  its 
craw  nights.  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
chicken  ailments  that  fit  the  case.  Can 
you  diagnose  this  case?  J.  c.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

The  hen  may  have  something  in  her 
gizzard  she  cannot  digest — see  that  she 
has  plenty  of  grit  if  the  fowls  are 
confined.  If  they  have  plenty  of  grit, 
charcoal  and  shells,  then  shut  up  the 
hen  and  give  her  a  dose  of  physic  and 
keep  her  confined  with  plenty  to  drink 
but  nothing  to  eat  for  two  or  three 
days.  Probably  she  will  have  appetite 
enough  when  you  let  her  out. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 
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TEN  YEARS  AHEAD 
OF  ALL  OTHER 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

In  skimming  efficiency,  simplicity,  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience,  the  new  1908-1909 
improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  are  fully 
ten  years  ahead  of  any  other  machine  on  the  market  to-day. 
Thirty  years  of  experience,  protecting  patents,  and  the  many 
valuable  improvements  devised  and  perfected  by  the  De  Laval 
engineers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  past  three  years, are 
responsible  for  this  fact.  Every  feature  of  the  De  Laval  has  been 
improved,  from  the  supply  can  to  the  base.  The  new  centre- 
balanced  bowl  with  its  separate  spindle  is  alone  a  triumph  in 
separator  construction  and  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
Then,  there  is  the  new  one-piece  “anti-splash”  sanitary  supply 
can,  adjustable  shelves  for  skim-milk  and  cream  receptacles,  new 
frame  designs, and  many  other  but  less  important  improvements, 
—  all  combining  to  make  the  De  Laval  as  nearly  ideal  as  a 
separator  for  farm  and  dairy  use  can  be  made.  There  is  the 
proper  size  machine  for  every  size  dairy  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest  and  no  cow  owner  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these 
improved  machines.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  see  and  examine 
the  new  DeLaval  and  right  at  your  ow  n  home  too,  if  you  will  but 
say  the  word.  Our  new  illustrated  catalog  describing  the  DeLaval 
improvements  in  detail  is  sent  for  the  asking.  Write  us  at  once 
and  you  will  receive  this  interesting  book  by  first  mail  with  full 
information  as  to  bow  you  may  have  a  free  demonstration  of  the 
improved  De  Laval  in  your  own  home.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  so 
and  your  only  regret  will  be  that  you  didn’t  investigate  sooner. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  StreoT 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  8t. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  4  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND.  OREG. 
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FRENCH  COACH  MARES  IN  MAINE. 

These  French  Coach  mares  pic¬ 
tured  were  purchased  from  the  stables 
of  J.  S.  Sanborn,  the  coffee  king,  at 
Poland,  Me.  Up  to  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase  they  had  not  been  worked  to  any 
extent.  They  were  given  a  moderate* 
amount  of  work,  and  have  been  well 
treated,  and  have  shown  themselves  to. 
be  good  workers,  drivers  and  of  cour¬ 
age  and  splendid  dispositions.  Their 
weight  is  about  1,200  pounds,  which 
makes  them  good,  all-round  farm 
horses.  The  off  mare  in  the  picture 
foaled  on  June  6,  and  although  she 
did  half  of  the  mowing  of  about  50 
tons  of  hay,  and  all  of  the  hauling, 
she  received  first  premium  at  the 
Maine  State  Fair  that  Fall,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  a  millionaire’s  best.  The 
colt  at  two  years  stood  15.3  and 
weighed  1,000  pounds,  having  had  or¬ 
dinary  feed,  good  hay  and  never  more 
than  four  pounds  per  day  of  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  bran,  one  part  gluten  and. 
one  part  cornmeal.  The  owner  of 

these  mares  states  that,  in  his  expe¬ 
rience,  the  mares  are  better  off  if 
carefully  used  and  given  some  work 
every  day,  and  the  colts  come  into  the 
world  stronger  than  is  the  case  if  the 
mares  arc  allowed  to  remain  idle. 
When  the  foal  is  about  a  week  old, 
it  is  hitched  in  the  stable  with  a  head 
halter,  while  the  dam  is  given  a  rea- 


lice.  Bed  him  with  baled  shavings  or  saw¬ 
dust  in  a  box  stall  and  work  or  exercise 
him  very  thoroughly  every  day.  Cut  the 
grain  ration  in  half  and  do  not  feed  corn. 
A  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  water  or  oil 
and  flowers  of  sulphur  should  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  rid  a  horse  of  skin  para¬ 
sites,  applying  it  once  or  twice  a  week  as 
required.  a.  s.  a. 

Summer  Itch :  Garget. 

1.  For  the  past  two  years  my  mare  has 
been  troubled  in  Summer  with  an  eczemat¬ 
ous  affection,  which  causes  her  to  rub  the 
hair  off  legs,  neck  and  sides,  and  even 
the  skin,  unless  daily  washed  with  disin¬ 
fectant,  which  only  gives  temporary  relief. 
One  doctor  advised  lime-water,  which  was 
faithfully  tried  then  he  prescribed  a  wash 
of  zinc  sulphide,  sugar  of  lead,  and  car¬ 
bolic  acid  mixed  in  water.  This  too  was 
used  for  weeks.  Another  doctor  prescribed 
kerosene  oil  and  carbolic  acid  mixed  with 
melted  lard.  Sulphur  and  lard  were  also 
tried,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphur 
given  internally  once  or  twice  a  week,  but 
nothing  effects  a  cure.  With  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  and  departure  of  flies,  the 
itching  seems  to  stop  until  warm  weather 
returns.  2.  When  my  cow  came  in  fresh 
nearly  two  mouths  ago,  one  teat  was  hard 
and  tender  for  a  few  days,  and  the  milk 
was  scanty  and  lumpy.  The  hardness  and 
tenderness  soon  disappeared,  but  we  only  get 
about  a  gill  of  milk  from  that  teat,  which 
turns  purplish  after  standing  awhile.  The 
rest  of  her  udder  is  normal,  and  the  milk 
good  quality.  The  cow  is  valuable,  giving 
an  abundance  of  rich  milk,  and  is  gentle  as 
a  kitten,  but  this  trouble  of  course  de¬ 
tracts  from  her  value.  What  can  I  do  for 
her?  j.  e.  w. 

Virginia. 

1.  Such  cases  usually  prove  practically 


A  TEAM  OF  FRENCH  COACH  BROOD  MARES. 


sonable  amount  of  work.  The  off 
mare  was  imported,  and  has  won  first 
places  at  Paris,  Chicago,  Syracuse, 
Worcester,  Brockton  and  St.  John’s. 
The  picture  was  taken  just  after  plow¬ 
ing  under  a  crop  of  buckwheat  four 
feet  high.  a.  m.  f. 

Maine. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Obstructed  Teat. 

I  have  a  heifer  that  had  her  first  calf 
recently  and  one  of  her  teats  has  a  hard 
lump  in  it.  She  does  not  give  any  milk  at 
all  out  of  this  teat.  Her  teat  seems  to 
have  a  hole  in'  it  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  stopped  up.  What  can  I  do  for  it? 

Virginia.  subscriber. 

Apparently  the  affected  quarter  has  lost 
its  milk-producing  function  and  in  that 
case  should  be  let  alone.  In  cases  where 
milk  .forms  in  the  quarter  at  calving  time 
an  operation  may  succeed  for  the  removal 
or  splitting  of  the  obstruction  in  the  milk 
duct.  T’nless  attended  to  at  that  time  the 
operation  would  have  to  be  postponed  un¬ 
til  the  cow  was  dry  but  we  think  it  highly 
improbable  that  interference  in  the  case  in 
question  will  prove  beneficial.  a.  s.  a. 

Skin  Mites  on  Horse. 

I  have  a  dapple  gray  horse  on  which  I 
have  noticed  now  for  over  a  year  little 
black  mites  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long 
and  about  as  thick  as  the  lines  of  this 
writing.  I  washed  him  with  tobacco  juice, 
also  ereolin  as  directed  on  the  bottle,  and 
still  they  continue  to  be  there.  He  is  well 
groomed,  well  fed,  not  too  fat,  stall  clean, 
but  not  worked  very  hard.  He  ruffles  up 
his  bed  very  much.  What  are  these  mites 
and  how  can  I  kill  them?  I  have  two  bays 
also,  but  cannot  see  the  mites,  if  they  have 
any,  w.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  would  have  to  see  specimens  before 
we  could  decide  if  the  objects  mentioned 
are  true  parasitic  mites.  We  cannot  guess 
what  they  are  and  its  seems  unlikely  that 
the  horse  is  infested  by  chicken  lice  or  horse 


incurable.  Have  her  clipped  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  sign  of  shedding  in  Spring.  Do 
not  feed  corn  in  Summer.  Cut  the  grain 
ration  (oats  and  bran)  in  half  and  work 
her  steadily  or  at  least  see  to  it  that  she 
lias  abundant  exercise  every  day.  Do  not 
allow  her  to  eat  grass.  Allow  drinking 
water  often  when  at  work.  If  trouble 
starts  again  give  her  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning,  and  as  required  sponge  affected 
parts  with  a  mixture  of  two  drams  of 
ichthyol  and  an  ounce  of  glycerine  in  a 
pint  of  cold  water.  2.  The  cow  has  had  a 
previous  attack  of  garget  and  the  affected 
quarter  is  permanently  ruined.  Rub  it  with 
camphorated  oil  twice  daily  until  secretion 
wholly  ceases.  a.  s.  a. 

Mare  with  Injured  Knee. 

I  have  a  five-year-old  driving  mare  that 
has  a  very  bad  knee.  She  paws  some  in 
stall  and  hits  the  knee  on  back  once  in  a 
while;  has  not  been  hurt  in  any  other  way 
that  I  know  of.  It  gathered  just  below 
the  joint ;  when  opened  about  two  quarts 
of  matter  and  blood  came  out.  That  healed 
up  and  it  broke  out  just  back  of  joint; 
does  not  run  much,  but  just  a  raw  sore 
the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  will  not  heal.  It 
has  been  bandaged ;  I  put  on  salt  to  kill 
proud  flesh.  While  bandaged  it  swelled 
clear  to  the  body.  After  taking  bandage 
off  the  swelling  went  to  knee.  I  have  used 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  stock  liniment  and 
vaseline  but  it  seems  to  stay.  Mare  does 
not  limp  much,  and  feels  fine.  What  is 
the  proper  treatment?  b.  l. 

New  York. 

Place  the  mare  in  a  box  stall,  and  after 
clipping  the  hair  off  the  knee  wash  the 
joint  perfectly  clean,  when  dry  rub  in  a 
small  bit  of  10  per  cent  oleate  of  mercury 
each  other  day.  Once  daily  apply  balsam 
of  Peru  to  the  sore  after  wetting  it  well 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  She  must  be 
prevented  from  striking  the  knee  on  man¬ 
ger  or  elsewhere.  If  the  part  forms  an  ab¬ 
scess  again  it  will  have  to  be  freely  opened, 
drained  and  packed  once  daily  with  oakum 
saturated  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil.  a.  s.  a. 


ANOTHER  SUGGESTION  right  here:  You  can 
HL  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  STOCK  FOODS  and 
know  they  are  pure,  clean  and  wholesome  (not 
mill  sweepings,  ground  chaff,  husks  or  distillery 
mixtures),  having  the  medicinal  properties  ihe 
proper  strength  for  your  particular  case.  With 
tiiis  feed  you  can  force  the  fattening  of  stock  for 
the  market  without  danger  of  getting  the  blood 
feverish  or  the  legs  stocked  up.  Excellent  for 
brood  mares,  growing  young  stock  or  for  keeping 
work  horses  in  condition. 


FORMULAS  FOR  A  FEW  COMBINATIONS: 


No.  1.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  36  lbs.  Corn  Meal,  36 
lbs.  Gluten  Feed,  6  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 

Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  2.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Shorts,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal, 
48  lbs.  Ground  Oat9,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  3.  24  lbs.  Com  Meal,  40  lbs.  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains,  16  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal, 
1  pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  4.  48  lbs.  Com  Meal,  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran, 
6  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal,  12  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1 
pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

Mix  thoroughly  together  and  feed  as  a  regular 
grain  ration  and  in  quantity  to  suit  the  individual 
vase.  Price,  25c.  package;  35c.  by  mail. 

I  will  furnish  my  Kidney  and  Nerve  Pow¬ 
ders  in  bulk  lots.  10  lbs.,  $3.50;  25  lbs.,  $7.60;  50 
lbs.,  $14;  100  lbs..  $25.  Freight  prepaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 

88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DEATH  TO  HEMS!  newton’s 

TEMPER  CURE,  a  Veterinary 
Remedy  for  Wind,  Throat  and 
Stomach  Troubles.  It  acts  on 
the  Res  pi  rati  ve  and  Digestive 
Organs,  their  Nerve  Supply  and  on 
the  Blood. 

25  years  in  successful  use  proves 
its  worth  for  Heaves,  Coughs,  Indigestion, 
Epizootics.  $1.00  per  can,  at  dealers,  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

~  *  for  booklet,  valuable  information,  and  strong  endorsements. 


THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


Simplest  and  Best  Milk  Cooler 


,  The  Champion  Milk  Cooler-Aerator 
cools,  strains  and  aerates  milk  so  that  it  will 
keep  24  to  48  hours  longer  than  any  other 
,  method.  Either  running  water,  ice  water,  well 
or  spring  water  can  he  used,  and  il  will  cool  the 
r  milk  to  within  t  wo  degrees  of  i  he  medium  used .  'rh< 


The! 


IMPROVED 


CHAMPION 


C  MILK 
COOLER-AERATOR 

requires  no  attention.  Simple  in 
construction  and  easily  cleaned. 
k Strong  and  durable.  10  years  on 
the  market.  Write  for 
catalogue,  telling  how  to 
secure  one  on  trial, 
t'hfimplon  Milk  Cooler  t’o. 

Tlth  8t., Cortland, 

N.  y. 


GET  IT 

GALLOWA 

Saves  You  38%  to  50% 
lowest  prices,  best  proposition  ever 
nude  in  buggy  history.  Get  it  be¬ 
fore  buying  a  buggy  of  any  kind. 

It  helps  you  pay  for  buggy.  Also 
harness,  wagons,  implements,  etc. 
WM  GALLOWAY  CO. 

066 Galloway  Sta.  Waterloo, 


My  Great  Buggy  Proposition— 
IT’S  NEW. 

Positively  best  over  made  by  any  factory. 


I  8a vo  You 

$28.75 


Trial 


Have  RunningWater 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else,  if 
there's  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Power  Specialty  Co.’s 

about  Rife  and  Foster 
Rams  will  tell  you  bow 
and  Inexpensive  It  is.  Rams 
to  any  height.  They  pump 
water  by  water  power.  No  trouble  or  ex* 
penso  to  maintain.  Write  Today  fcf 
FREE  BOOK  of  suggestions. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  Ill  Broadway,  New  York  Cltl 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being:  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  .String  Beans, 
Green  Corn, etc.,  alsoHorses,  Cattle, Sheep. Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature,  I’ll  tell  yon  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  S5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quicklyl 
II.  F.SrnIth,Traf.Mgr.N.C.&  8L Ij. Ry. DcpLC, Nashville ,Tenn. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
5  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
Y ou  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 

.  _  — . . great  offer  and  handsome 

free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  •  B^nbridci,  N.  V- 


Only  A  A  50 

$  O  V  °u"pd 

SENT  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  TO 
PREPAID^ 

Never  before  In  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  bistory  could  you  get  a  high 
grade  Separator  —  with  gears 
running  In  a  “Bath  of  Oil”— the 
superior  of  any  885  to  81 10  Sepa- 
rator.atfitich  a  low.rlirect-from- 
factory  price  as  I’ll  make  you. 
Save  82B  to  850  this  way.  I 
make  and  sell  so  many  I  can 
afford  to  make  the  price  as 
low  to  you  as  dealers  and 
jobbers  have  to  pay  in 
lots— spot  cash— for  other  high 
grade  Separators. 


200 

to 

950 

Pounds 

Capacity 


TAKE  SO  DAYS’  FARM  TEST  OF  A 


GALLOWAY  S.k0.S 
‘‘Bath  in  Oil”  Separator 

Closest  skimmer  —  Easiest  running  —  Easiest  to 
clean — No  trouble  oiling  or  danger  of  running  dry 
like  others,  which  alone  Is  worth  850  extra.  Costs 
nothing  extra  on  a  Galloway.  Send  me  your  name 
today  bo  I  can  write  you  my  Special  Proposition,  at 
the  price  I'm  making  direct  to  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men,  based  on  my  output  of  14,500  Galloways  this 
year.  I’ll  also  send  you  my  big  BOOK  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress— Wm.  Calloway,  Pras.,  WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

663  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


A  Cheap  Water  Power 

As  a  reliable  and  economical  water  power  for 
public  institutions,  farmers,  owners  of  factories 
and  country  homes,  the 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

has  no  equal.  Better  than  a  gasoline 
engine  or  windmill.  Send  for  book¬ 
let  A  G  and  estimate.  We  furnish 
Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO., 

140  N'a»san  St,  N.  Y.  Factory,  Cheater,  Pa, 


“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 

It’s  because  the  impeller  is  accur¬ 
ately  machined  to  the  casing,  there 
is  no  sudden  change  of  direction  of 
the  water  in  pass¬ 
ing  thru  the  pump, 
and  the  entire  me¬ 
chanical  efficiency 
contributes  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  raising  of 
water.  “Ameri¬ 
can”  Centrifugals 
are  guaranteed 
rigidly.  Ask  for 
our  new  catalog. 

The  American  Well  Works,  omce  a  work,,  Aurora,  III. 

First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

P.  Aubeck,  (Export)  4  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


SKIMS  THE  CLOSEST. 

Because  the  patented  double 
opposed  disc  bowl  is  twice  as 
effective  as  any  single  series 
disc  bowl. 

TURNS  THE  EASIEST. 

Because  it  has  only  three  gear 
wheels  —  finest  anti-friction 
bearings — lightest  all  solid  steel 
bowl  made. 

CLEANS  THE  QUICKEST. 

Because  it  has  the  only  self 
emptying  and  self  cleaning 
bowl.  Centrifugal  force,  and 
a  minute  or  two  of  your  time 
cleans  it. 

LASTS  THE  LONGEST. 

Because  the  bearings  are  phos¬ 
phor  bronze  and  double  length 

— that  means  double  wear  — 
finest  cut  gearing — every  part 
twice  as  strong  as  necessary. 
WORTH  THE  MOST. 

Because  it  gets  the  most  cream 
in  the  best  condition  and  does 
it  easier. 

PRICE  THE  LEAST. 

Because  sold  by  Sears, ’Roebuck 
&  Co.,  the  world’s  greatest 
price  makers  who  make  each  of 
your  dollars  do  the  work  of  two. 
PAYS  THE  BEST. 

Because  it  gets  a  little  more 
cream  each  day,  runs  a  little 
easier  and  lasts  a  little  longer 
than  any  other  separator  that 
money  can  buy.  ^ 

60  days'  trial.  20  years'  guarantee. 

Money  and  freight  charges  bacl(  if  not 

satisfied.  Write  today  for  free  copy  of 

the  Economy  Chief  Dairy  Guide 

that  tells  you  all. 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK, ’'NDa’ 


.CHICAGO 


1909. 
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CONCRETE  FLOOR  IN  COW  STABLE. 

In  constructing  a  concrete  floor  a 
person  must  know  how  he  wants  it  be¬ 
fore  he  begins.  I  will  tell  how  I  would 
construct  one,  which  with  a  few  varia¬ 
tions,  is  like  the  one  we  put  in  last 
Summer.  The  word  concrete  in  this 
article  means  a  mixture  of  gravel  or 
crushed  stone,  sand  and  Portland  ce¬ 
ment.  With  our  creek  gravel  contain¬ 
ing  sand  we  took  six  shovels  to  one 
shovel  of  cement,  using  about  35  shov¬ 
els  to  a  batch,  five  of  crushed  stone, 
2l/2  of  coarse  sand  and  one  of  cement 
is  a  good  mixture.  Shovel  from  one 
pile  to  another  three  times  on  a  tight 
platform  while  dry,  and  shovel  after 
wetting  until  thoroughly  mixed,  having 
it  stiff  enough  so  that  it  will  not  flatten 
out  when  shoveled  on  a  pile.  The  tools 
needed  besides  a  hammer,  a  level  and 
a  trowel  are  an  edger,  a  tamp,  and  a 
large  hammer  to  crush  stones. 

Take  out  one-half  of  basement  floor 
at  a  time,  excavating  to  rock  or  very 
hard  ground.  Here  is  a  cross  section 
from  one  side  to  middle  of  driveway. 

A  manger  six  inches  deep  slanting 


in  front  is  convenient.  No  sweeping 
up  of  the  grain  is  necessary  and  the 
feed  does  not  get  under  the  cows.  I 
have  allowed  eight  inches  from  top  of 
bed-piece  of  stanchion  to  the  bottom  of 
cows’  fore  feet.  Mine  is  nine  inches, 
and  our  cows  are  comfortable  while  ly¬ 
ing  down.  The  one-inch  drop  18  inches 
wide  for  their  fore  feet  prevents  the 
cows  from  slipping  and  helps  hold  the 
bedding.  The  remainder,  38  inches,  of  the 
cows’  platform  has  one-inch  slant.  The 
18  inches  and  38  inches  make  four  feet 
eight  inches,  which  is  the  proper  width 
of  the  cows’  platform  for  Holsteins. 
Three  sheets  of  tar  paper  with  two 
coats  of  tar  paint  between  is  used  under 
the  three-  and  four-inch  upper  layer 
of  this  platform  to  hold  the  warmth  of 
the  cows.  We  have  a  six-inch  gutter 
14  inches  wide  and  place  horse  manure 
in  it  to  soak  up  the  moisture.  The 
bottom  of  the  gutter  being  the  lowest 
part  of  the  stable  should  be  our  start¬ 
ing  place  of  concrete  work.  To  have 
good  drainage  and  no  trouble  with  frost 
T  would  advise  excavating  deep  enough 
to  have  one  foot  of  round  stone  on  the 
bottom.  Lay  on  these  round  stones 
two  or  three  inches  of  flat  stone  and 
break  up  with  a  large  hammer.  Our 
cross  section  will  give  an  idea  how 
deep  to  excavate  so  as  to  have  four 
inches  concrete  on  these  crushed  stones 
for  the  bottom  of  the  gutter.  The  deep¬ 
est  excavation  in  our  barn  is  under  the 
driveway.  It  is  deeper  at  one  end,  and 
at  this  deeper  end  of  the  driveway  a 
drain  of  sewer  tile  is  laid  to  carry 
drainage.  Where  it  is  impossible  to 
excavate  so  deeply,  stone  under  the 
driveway  and  alley  might  do.  In  such 
cases  the  stone  under  the  driveway  and 
the  stone  under  the  alley  should  be  con¬ 
nected  with  tile,  and  if  there  should  be 
danger  of  frost  along  the  ends  dig  a 
ditch  on  the  inside  of  each  end  of  the 
barn,  and  fill  in  with  round  stone, 
eight  inches  from  top  of  bed-piece  to 
top  of  gutter,  six  inches  for  depth  of 
gutter,  four  inches  of  concrete  in  the 
bottom  of  gutter,  two  inches  broken 
stone,  12  inches  round  stone.  In  all 
two  feet  eight  Inches  from  (he  top  of 
bed-piece  of  stanchion  to  the  depth  of 
the  excavation  under  the  gutter. 

Lay  down  two  3x4’s  for  sides  of 
bottom  of  gutter  22  inches  apart,  four 
inches  to  spare  on  each  side.  For  our 
four-foot  eight-inch  platform,  one  2x4 
should  be  four  feet  two  inches  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  bed-piece.  Take  a 
straight-edge  and  nail  a  strip  on  one 
end,  having  it  project  14  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  straight-edge.  Rest 
one  end  on  the  bed-piece  of  stanchion 
and  level  the  straight  edge,  naving  the 
nearest  2x4  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
strip.  Level  the  other  2x4  to  this  one 
and  brace.  Shovel  in  three  inches  of 
concrete  and  tamp.  The  remaining  inch 
fill  up  with  a  finishing  coat  of  V/2  fine 
sand  to  one  cement.  Level  with  a 
smooth-edged  board,  shaking  it  from 
right  to  left  as  you  draw  it.  Sand,  not 
too  coarse,  will  make  a  surface  smooth 
on  which  to  shovel.  As  soon  as  the 
concrete  is  hard  take  up  the  scantlings 
and  lay  one  flat,  placing  it  just  inside 
of  the  gutter  to  be  built,  which  will 
be  four  inches  from  the  edge  of  the 
bottom  of  the  gutter,  and  brace  it  well. 
Place  the  other  2x4  by  the  bed-piece  of 
stanchion,  1 y2  inch  higher  than  the 
one  in  the  gutter.  To  cto  this  easily 
nail  1^2  inch  on  the  bottom  of  one 
end  of  a  straight  edge  and  push  along, 
leveling  as  you  go.  Fill  in  with  con- 
create  except  next  to  the  gutter  scant- 
ling,  which  should  be  filled  in  with  fin¬ 


ishing  coat.  Tamp  even  with  top  of 
scantlings. 

Immediately  lay  on  this  concrete  one 
sheet  of  tar  paper  against  the  scantling 
in  gutter  and  paint  with  tar  paint.  Lay 
another  sheet  on  top  of  this  and  paint, 
then  lay  on  another  sheet.  Drive  in  a 
few  sharp  wooden  pegs,  which  are  non¬ 
conductors.  These  pegs  arc  driven 
through  the  tar  paper  and  into  the  con¬ 
crete  below  in  order  to  prevent  the 
upper  layer  of  concrete  from  moving, 
leaving  two  inches  of  the  pegs  above 
the  paper.  By  this  time  the  scantling 
by  bed-piece  can  be  removed  and  the 
space  filled  in  with  concrete.  Lay  on 
three  coats  of  paper  and  paint  as  be¬ 
fore,  turning  the  paper  up  three  inches 
by  bed-piece  to  cut  off  any  connection 
with  the  other  concrete.  The  paper  at 
the  ends  of  platform  should  also  be 
turned  up  even  with  the  surface.  It  is 
easier  for  the  cows  to  warm  the  con¬ 
crete  under  them  than  it  is  to  warm  it 
all  over  the  barn.  Remove  the  2x4 
from  the  gutter  and  place  a  2x6  in  its 
place.  A  4x6  will  need  less  bracing. 
Also  place  a  2x4  16  inches  from  bed- 
piece,  brace  and  fill  in  three  inches 
concrete,  plastering  finishing  coat 
against  2x6.  Tamp  and  fill  in  the  re¬ 
maining  inch  with  finishing  coat  of  two 
coarse  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  level 
with  board,  shaking  from  right  to  left 
as  before.  In  a  couple  of  hours  run 
the  edger  along  the  2x6  and  2x4  to 
round  the  edges.  Take  out  2x4  and 
put  in  its  place  a  2x3.  Also  place  a 
2x3  against  bed-piece  and  fill  in  with 
two  inches  of  concrete  and  one  inch  of 
finishing  coat. 

For  the  manger  place  a  2x4  next  to 
the  bed-piece,  its  top  being  six  inches 
lower  than  the  top  of  the  bed-piece, 
and  place  another  2x4  two  feet  four 
inches  from  the  bed-piece.  Level  and 
fill  in  three  inches  of  concrete  and  one 
inch  finishing  coat  of  1  '/2  fine  sand  to 
one  cement,  smoothing  with  a  board 
and  trowel.  We  use  fine  sand  here  to 
have  a  smooth  surface  for  the  manger. 
When  hard  remove  scantlings  and  fill 
in  next  to  the  bed-piece,  being  careful 
in  smoothing.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  alley  take  a  2x6  and  nail  on  it  a  oae- 


half-inch  smooth  board ;  brace  it  slant¬ 
ing  so  that  the  upper  end  will  be  six 
inches  perpendicular  in  height.  The 
bottom  of  the  eight-inch  board  should 
be  two  feet  from  the  bed-piece.  Place 
a  2x4  against  the  outside  and  level 
it  to  the  slanting  board.  Plaster 
against  this  slanting  board  and  fill  in 
with  three  inches  concrete  and  one  inch 


finishing  coat.  There  may  be  a  space 
under  the  stanchion  to  fill  in.  Brace 
a  2x4  against  the  bed-piece  on  the  cows' 
side  and  fill  in  on  the  manger  side,  fit¬ 
ting  a  2x4  against  the  bed-piece  to  hold 
the  concrete  pushed  under.  Plaster 
shut  the  openings  left.  If  the  openings 
are  too  large  for  the  concrete  to  stay 
use  small  stone  chinkers  to  help  hold 
it. 

For  the  driveway  take  a  2x6  and 
place  in  the  gutter,  using  12-inch  blocks 
to  brace  against  the  other  side  of  the 
gutter,  which  will  be  14  inches  wide 
when  clear.  By  having  the  stones 
higher  in  center  of  driveway  it  will 
take  less  concrete.  Plaster  against  the 
forms,  fill  in  concrete  and  finishing 
coat.  Saw  in  the  ends  of  a  half-inch 
board,  an  inch.  In  about  an  hour  press 
the  board  down  between  the  forms 
every  10  inches.  Where  there  are 
grades  six  inches  apart  is  better. 
Steep  grades  should  be  avoided  if  pos¬ 
sible.  These  creases  prevent  horses 
and  cows  from  slipping.  At  the  end 
of  the  driveway  where  the  tile  drain 
starts  I  have  a  stove  pipe  reaching  from 
the  tile  to  within  two  inches  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  driveway.  Stones  were  laid 
around  it  halfway  up,  crushed  stone  to 
hold  concrete  was  placed  on  the  stones. 
A  piece  of  two-inch  plank  about  eight 
inches  square  was  placed  on  pipe.  We 
fastened  a  ring  with  a  staple  to  the 
plank  for  a  handle.  We  filled  in 
around  the  upper  half  of  pipe  and 
plank  with  concrete.  T  worked  the 
trowel  around  the  plank  and  loosened 
it  before  it  became  fast.  Yesterday  I 
heard  and  saw  water  running  from  the 
stones  under  the  driveway  into  the 
drain.  Is  not  that  good  drainage? 

Answering  C.  M.  W.’s  question  of 
“How  many  barrels  of  cement  and  of 
what  quality  would  be  necessary  to 
make  1.400  square  feet  of  permanent 
stable  floor?”  I  figure  out  from  a  table 
before  me  it  would  take  50  barrels  of 
Portland  cement.  My  experience  proves 
this  estimate  to  be  about  correct. 

CEO.  W.  EVERSON. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Thank  you,  son,”  said  old  Tightfist 
to  the  boy  who  had  run  several  blocks 
on  an  errand  for  him ;  “here’s  a  penny 
fur  ye.”  “Don’t  tempt  me,  Guv’nor,” 
said  the  bright  boy.  “If  T  was  ter 
take  all  dat  money  T  might  buy  a 
auto  wid  it  an’  git  pinched  for  scorch- 
in’.  ” — Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

The  teacher  was  giving  a  geography 
lesson,  and  the  class,  having  traveled 
from  London  to  Labrador,  and  from 
Thessaly  to  Timbuctoo,  was  thoroughly 
worn  out.  “And  now.”  said  the 
teacher,  “we  come  to  Germany,  that 
important  country  governed  by  the 
Kaiser.  Tommy  Jones,  what  is  a 
Kaiser?”  “Please,  ’m,”  yawned  Tommy 
Jones,  “a  stream  o’  hot  water  springin’ 
up  an’  disturbin’  the  earth !” — Argonaut. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


Many  leaks  in  roofs  are  caused 
by  water  running  through  Nail 
Holes.  To  avoid  this  trouble  use 

PROTECTION  BRAND 

ROOFING 

TT&e  Roofing  without  an  exposed 
Nail  hole. 

Send  for  free  sample  to 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  A, 

136  Water  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


—FERTILIZERS*- 

TANKAGE  ~  -  $12.00  per  ton 

IRON  CITY  -  =  22.00  per  ton 

Delivered  freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  New  York  State. 

Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 
OF  PITTSBURO,  PA. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affecft  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

EKIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Uoston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 
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We  Published 
This  book  forYOU 
and  we  send  it  FREE 

It  is  called  Concrete  Construction 
About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” 
and  consists  of  128  pages. 

It  goes  about  the  subject  of  concrete 
construction  in  a  plain  and  practical  way, 
giving  illustrations  and  diagrams  of  con¬ 
crete  barns,  walks,  silos,  water  troughs, 
etc.,  and  tells  how  to  make  them.  The 
instructions  are  clear  and  complete  and 
the  diagrams  are  easy  to  understand.  As  you  read  this  book  you  will  see 
the  necessity  of  using  the  best  cement  in  all  your  construction  work,  or 
else  your  labor  may  go  for  nothing. 

ATLAS  is  the  highest  grade  of  Portland  cement  manufactured. 
There  is  but  one  quality,  the  same  for  everydody.  ATLAS  makes  the 
best  concrete  because  it  is  alike  at  all  times  in  composition,  color, 
fineness  and  strength. 

4,500,000  barrels  of  ATLAS  were  ordered  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  Panama  Canal.  The  largest  order  ever  given  in  the 
cement  industry. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Department  22,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York 

NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD  Dailv  productive  capacity  over  40,000  barrels,  the  largest  in  the  world. 
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—  99  %o  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D.  ELYRIA.  OHtf 
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TIM  CROW’S  LIKES  AND  DISLIKES. 

Almost  every  farmer  knows  that  Tim 
Crow  has  a  wonderful  appetite  for 
corn.  Especially  is  this  fact  brought 
home  to  the  farmer  shortly  after  corn¬ 
planting  time.  It  is  no  uncommon 
sight  when  the  corn  is  coming  up  to 
see  Mr.  Crow  walking  leisurely  over 
the  field,  stopping  now  and  then  to  pull 
a  stalk  here  and  there,  and  sometimes 
he  takes  it  more  systematically  and 
pulls  the  stalks  right  along  as  he  comes 
to  them.  Many  a  farmer  has  should¬ 
ered  his  double-barreled  gun  and  with 
vengeance  in  his  eye  sauntered  toward 
the  cornfield  for  the  express  purpose 
of  putting  Mr.  Crow  to  sleep,  only  to 
discover  when  about  two  gunshots  away 
his  crowship  evidently  smelled  powder 
and  started  for  the  tall  timber.  This 
operation  is  repeated  over  and  over, 
and  generally  with  the  same  unsuccess¬ 
ful  results,  the  crow  getting  the  corn 
and  the  farmer  getting  exercise  and 
experience.  Now  corn  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  Tim  likes.  He  apparently 
likes  a  balanced  ration,  and  discovered 
ages  ago  that  eggs  filled  a  long-felt 
want.  Here  is  where  he  falls  a  victim 
of  circumstances,  and  will  easily  fall 
into  the  farmer's  hands  if  the  follow¬ 
ing  scheme  is  adopted:  After  the  corn 
is  planted  and  before  it  is  up,  take  a 
couple  of  eggs,  some  eggshells  and  an 
ordinary  steel  trap  and  proceed  to  the 
edge  of  your  cornfield.  Now  construct 
a  hen’s  nest  along  the  fence  or  among 
some  ta!*I  grass,  but  be  sure  to  have 
it  covered  so  that  there  will  be  but  one 
entrance.  Make  it  as  near  the  way 
the  hen  does  as  is  possible.  Put  two 
or  three  eggs  in  the  nest  and  in  the 
entrance  path  about  six  inches  from  the 
eggs  dig  a  little  hole  large  enough  to 
set  the  steel  trap,  and  cover  with  dirt 
and  grass,  making  sure  that  nothing 
but  grass  covers  the  pan  and  the  jaws 
of  the  trap.  Drive  the  stake  into  the 
ground  clear  out  of  sight  and  also  bury 
the  chain,  leaving  nothing  whatever  of 
the  trap  in  view.  Then  take  some  egg¬ 
shells  and  scatter  near  the  entrance  of 
the  real  nest,  say  anywhere  from  two 
to  10  feet  away.  The  idea  is  when 
Tim  Crow  flies  over  that  vicinity  he 
sees  these  eggshells  and  immediately 
descends  for  a  mess  of  eggs.  On  alight¬ 
ing  he  finds  the  eggshells  are  not  what 
he  desired,  and  discovers  the  genuine 
article  in  the  nest  and  walks  right  up 
to  commit  burglary.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  he  will  be  captured  and 
will  immediately  call  for  help.  His 
cries  will  attract  the  attention  of  other 
crows  for  miles  around,  and  in  a  short 
time  scores  will  be  on  the  scene  ready 
and  willing  to  help  their  comrade  out 
of  trouble.  This  meeting  of  the  crows 
will  last  for  quite  a  while,  but  it  is  the 
best  policy  not  to  disturb  them  until 
one  feels  sure  no  more  crows  will  ar¬ 
rive.  After  you  think  it  is  time  for 
the  meeting  of  the  crows  to  adjourn 
take  your  gun  and  walk  right  down 
towards  the  captured  crow,  and  if  you 
are  a  fair  shot  on  the  wing  you  should 
be  able  to  get  some  more  crows,  but 
do  not  be  alarmed  if  you  feel  currents 
of  air  around  your  head  caused  by  the 
crows  flying  only  a  few  feet  above  you, 
as  they  get  very  bold.  A  few  shots  will 
settle  the  meeting,  and  it  is  dollars  to 
doughnuts  you  will  not  see  another 
crow  in  your  vicinity  for  a  long  time, 
and  if  you  did  get  your  eyes  on  one  I 
will  guarantee  he  will  be  on  the  wing 
and  not  on  the  ground  elevating  corn. 
The  crows  you  capture  can  be  hung 
in  the  cornfield  as  a  horrible  example 
to  other  crows  who  perchance  were  not  • 
present  at  the  execution.  I  have  not 
been  bothered  with  crows  pulling  corn 
for  years,  and  I  think  the  plan  will 
work  all  right  anywhere.  Try  it  this 
year  and  see  how  it  works  sinbad. 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 


HIGH  TAXES  IN  HOLLAND. 

Consul  Morgan  at  Amsterdam  gives  the 
following  statement  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
a  Hollander  who  has  a  capital  of  .$10,000 
and  a  business  income  of  $2,000.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Americans  have  an  easy  time 
compared  with  this : 

CLASSIFICATION. 

City  income  tax  :  Amount. 

Income  from  business. $2,000 
Income  from  interest.  400 

- $2,400 

On  which  5(4  per  cent  is  to  be 

paid  as  tax . $126.00 

Government  tax  : 

House  rent,  $320. 

Reduction,  $320  less  $44  = 

$276,  at;  8  per  cent . $22.08 

Six  fireplaces  .  6.00 

Furniture  valued  at  $800..  11.40 


$39.48 

Less  2  per  cent  on  each 

child  (2  children) .  1.58 


$37.90 

Two  servants  above  21 


years  .  0.80 

One  horse  .  10.00 

One  bicycle . 80 


Total  . $55.50 


To  be  added,  9  per  cent  for 
the  province  and  120  per 

cent  for  the  city .  71.00 

- -  127.10 

Government  tax  on  business  and  other  in¬ 
comes  : 

Income  $2,400.  of  which 
$2,000  is  from  business 
and  $400  from  interest 
on  capital — 

Of  the  $2,000  business 


income  up  to  $600..  $5.00 
For  each  $40  addi¬ 
tional,  $0.80  .  28.00 

Of  the  $400  interest 
on  capital  . .  .  4.70 


Capital  tax  on  $10,000: 

For  first  $0.000 . .  $1.00 

For  each  following  $400. 

$0.50  .  5.00 

-  6.00 


Total  . $298.00 

Most  of  us  are  apt  to  think  our  own 
burdens  are  extra  large.  The  writer  once 


attended  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Farm¬ 
er’s  Clubs.  Several  speakers  complained 
about  their  taxes,  and  spoke  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  as  a  favored  State  because  there  was 
no  State  tax.  We  happened  to  have  the 
tax  bill  for  our  Jersey  farm.  By  comparison 
it  was  found  that  the  rate  on  this  farm 
property  was  higher  than  that  on  Michigan 
farms  !  _ ' 


Figuring  a  Fertilizer  Analysis. 

L.  II.  It.,  Connecticut. — I  am  not  sure 
that  I  fully  understand  figuring  out  the 
analysis  of  a  fertilizer.  Will  you  give  me 
the  analysis  of  the  following  mixtures : 
No.  1.  for  grass,  nitrate  of  soda,  1,000 
pounds ;  fine  ground  bone,  500  pounds ; 
muriate  of  potash,  500  pounds.  No.  2,  for 
potatoes,  nitrate  of  soda,  250  pounds;  high- 
grade  sulphate  of  potash,  350  pounds ;  fine 
ground  bone,  700  pounds;  acid  phosphate, 
700  pounds.  No.  3,  for  corn,  same  as  for 
potatoes  except  muriate  is  used  instead  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  The  materials  analyze  : 
Nitrate  of  soda,  nitrogen,  15.25;  muriate 
of  potash,  53.00;  fine  ground  bone,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  22.90;  nitrogen,  3.50;  acid 
phosphate,  14.50  phosphoric  acid. 

Ans. — Your  analysis  shows  that  in 
each  100  pounds  the  following  plant 
food  is  found — nitrate  of  soda  15(4 
pounds  nitrogen;  muriate  of  potash  53 
pounds  potash,  sulphate  of  potash  50 
pounds  potash,  bone  22.9  pounds  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  3(4  pounds  nitrogen, 
acid  phosphate  14(4  pounds  phosphoric 
acid.  On  this  basis  your  two  mixtures 


will  contain  the  following: 

FOR  GRASS. 

Nitrogen.  P.  acid.  Potash. 

1,000  nitrate  _  152.5  _  _ 

500  bone  .  17.5  114.5  _ 

500  muriate  .  ....  265.0 

Total .  170.0  114.5  205.0 


This  gives  an  analysis  of  8(4  per  cent 
nitrogen,  a  little  less  than  six  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid  and  13  per  cent  potash. 


FOR  POTATOES. 


Nitrogen. 

I*,  acid. 

rotasli. 

250 

350 

nitrato  . 

38.1 

sulphate  .... 

,  ,  ,  , 

175.0 

700 

fine  bone.  .  . . 

24.5 

160.3 

700 

acid  phosphate 

101.5 

. . . . 

Total . 

62.6 

261.8 

175.0 

This  gives  a  little  over  three  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  13  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
and  nearly  nine  per  cent  of  potash. 


Visitor:.  “And  are  you  going  to  be 
a  minister,  like  your  father,  Walter?” 
Walter  (aged  four)  :  “No,  ma’am. 
I’m  goin’  in  some  business  where  I 
can  afford  to  give  my  little  boy  a  dime 
every  day.” — Chicago  News. 


THE  quality,  the  price,  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  laid,  the  fact  that  it 
requires  no  painting,  its  adaptability  for 
any  climate,  have  made  Amatite  “The 
Great  American  Ready  Roofing.” 

We  have  never  stood  still  under  any 
belief  that  Amatite  was  as  good  as  it 
could  be  made— or  “  good  enough.”  Our 
aim  has  always  been  Perfection,  and  while 
working  towards  that  goal  we  have 
striven  to  make  Amatite  leader  over  all 
kinds  of  ready  roofings. 

Nothing  short  of  that  has  ever  sat¬ 
isfied  us. 

The  qualities  which  have  brought 
such  phenomenal  success  to  Ama¬ 
tite  are  the  qualities  which  are 
peculiar  to  Amatite  alone,  and 
these  are  no  secret. 

That  which  makes  Ama¬ 
tite  the  best  wearing 
and  most 


MINERAL  SURFACED 
NEEDS  NO  PAINTING 
FIRE  RETARDENT 
DURABLE  &  LASTING 
ANYONE  CAN  LAY  IT* 
ALL  "YOU  NEED  IS  A. 
HAMMER 


waterproof  roofing  is  the  liberal  use  of 
that  time  tested  and  absolutely  supreme 
waterproofing  material — Coal  Tar  Pitch. 

Nothing  has  been  discovered  or  made 
that  equals  it  for  keeping  out  the  water. 

With  two  layers  of  coal  tar  pitch  as 
the  foundation,  interlaid  between  layers 
of  wool  felt — we  add  a  top  finish  of  real 
mineral  mattei — a  combination  for  a 
ready  roofing  that  cannot  be  excelled. 

These  may  seem  extravagant  state¬ 
ments,  but  we  “stand  by  the  goods” 
and  behind  them,  and  an  easy  way  to 
settle  all  doubt  in  your  mind  is  to 
write  for  a  sample  and  te3t  it 
yourself. 

Any  one  of  the  offices 
mentioned  below  will  gladly 
send  a  free  sample  and 
booklet  upon 
request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York  Chieago  Philadelphia  Boston  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  St.  Louis  Pittsburg  New  Orleans  Kansas  City 


ANSWER 

This  Ad  and  Get  My  Big  FREE  Book  and  Save  $50 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  in 
the  world— My  price  has  made  It — Savedealer  Jobber 
and  catalog  house  profit.  No  such  prise  ai  1  make 
on  this  high  grade  spreader  has  ever  be*a  made 
before  in  all  manure  spreader  history.  Here’s  the 
secret  and  reason :  I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  guantity  and  pay  the  freight  right  to 
your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual  material, 
labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enormous 
quantity  on  a 

GALLOWAY 

Get  my  bran  new  proposition  with  proof— lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  first  class  spreader,  with  my 
agreement  to  pay  you  back  your  money  after  you 
try  it  12  months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  Investment. 

How’s  that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not  have 
best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer. 

20,000  farmers  have  stamped  their  O.  K.  on  It. 

They  all  tried  it  SO  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you 
to  try  it — 30  DAYS  FREE.  Five  Sizes — Inoluding 
New  Complete  Steel  Cear  Sproader— 70-bu.  Size. 


Drop  me  a  postal,  and  say— "Calloway,  send  me 
your  new  proposition  and  Big  Spreadsr  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  direct  from  your  factory.1* 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


Ca  n.«  Cnii-.A  —We  will  guarantee  to  put 
UGrCI  dtjUdlCi  any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 

rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in. 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition, 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

Tke  Perfect  Root  Preserver,  makes  old, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
k  tells  all  About  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

Tie  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  Obi*. 


A.U1  UU 

Roof-Fix 


L^t  Mo  Toll  Yon  How  to  Obtain  the  Boat 

PROTECTION 

FROM  LIGHTNING 

Don’t  do  a  thing  about  buying  Light- 
’  ning  Itods  until  you  get  my  Froposl-., 
tlon.  I  have  an  entirely  New  Flan — 
l  A  Complete  System  direct  to  you  with 
‘  full  Instructions  for  Installing. 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Blaker  and  Save  Jtoney  i 
System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
,  your  money  back.  Our  Catalog  is  the 
most  compl etc  w ork  on  the  su bject  pu b- 
lished.  Tells  just  what  you  want  to 
know — Makes  everything  plain.  Just 
write  me  a  postal  personally  for  our 
Fropositlon  and  Free  Catalog. 

J.  A.  Scott,  President 
The  J.  A.  Scott  Company  I 
Dept.  I,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Make  Big  Money 
Training  Horses! 

Prof.  Beery, King  of  Horse  Tamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  bis 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 
At  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  world ’• 
master  horseman.  His  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  taming  man- 
killing  horses,  and  conquer- 
inghorsesof  all  dispositions 
have  th  ril  led  vast  audiences 
everywhere. 

He  is  now  teaching  his 
marvelously  successful 
methods  to  others.  His  sys¬ 
tem  of  Horse  Training  and 
Colt  Breaking  opens  up  a 
most  attractive  money-making  field  to  the  man  who 
masters  its  simple  principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  every¬ 
where.  People  gladly  pay  S15  to  $25  a  head  to  have 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  habits — to  have  colts 
broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always  keep 
his  stable  full  of  horses. 

■Slf  you  love  travel,  here  Is  a  chance  to  see  the 
world,  giving  exhibitions  and  making  large  profits. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  it  costs  to 
get  into  the  Horse-Training  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beery  will  send  you  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  handsome  book  about  horses — FREE.  Addres# 
Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  Box  57 ,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Western  Canada  the  Pennant  Winner 

“The  Last  Best  West” 

The  Government  of  Canada  now  gives  to 
every  Actual  Settler  1 60  Acres  of 
Wheat-Growing  Land  FREE 
and  an  additional  1  60  acres 
at  only  $8.00  an  acre. 

Tho  800,000  contented  American 
settlers  making  their  homes  in 

Western  Canada 

give  tho  best  evidence  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  that  country.  They  are  be¬ 
coming  rich,  growing  from  25  to 
50  bushels  wheat  to  the  acre, 
60  to  110  bushels  oats  and  45  to  60 
bushels  barley,  besides  having  splendid 
herds  of  cattle  raised  on  the  prairie  grass. 
Dairying  Is  an  important  Industry. 

The  crop  of  1908  still  keeps  Western  Canada 
in  tho  lead.  The  world  will  soon  look  to  it  as 
its  food-producer. 

“The  thing  which  most  impressed  us  was 
tho  magnitude  of  the  country  that  is  available 
for  agricultural  purposes.” — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Correspondence,  1908. 

Low  Railway  Rates,  good  schools  and 
churches,  markets  convenient,  prices  the 
highest,  climate  perfect.  Lands  are  for  sale 
by  Railway  and  Laud  Companies.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  and  maps  sent  free.  For  Railway 
Rates  and  other  information  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to  the  authorized  Canadian  Government  Agt. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Koom  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Totatoes. — The  market  for  all  grades  is 
firm,  and  foreign  and  better  grades  of  do¬ 
mestic  are  held  higher.  There  are  now  in 
New  York  both  new  and  second  crop  from 
Bermuda,  Cuban  new,  Southern  late  crop, 
and  foreign  receipts  from  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Belgium  and  Germany. 

Asparagus  is  lower,  excellent  quality 
being  wholesaled  for  $5  per  dozen  bunches 
and  retailed  at  50  to  75  cents  per  bunch. 
Receipts  at  present  are  only  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Carolinas,  green  bringing 
top  price. 

What  Shake? — A  lias  a  farm,  not  very 
rich  soil,  which  in  order  to  grow  a  crop 
will  require  about  1,200  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre.  B  wishes  to  plant  corn 
and  potatoes  on  part  of  this  land  on  shares, 
B  to  plow  and  cultivate  corn  and  cut  and 
shock  it,  but  not  to  husk  more  than  his 
portion.  If  A  furnishes  land,  seed  corn 
and  potatoes  and  fertilizer,  what  proportion 
of  the  crop  should  B  have  for  his  share? 

New  York.  w.  p..  k. 

A  quite  common  custom  in  such  partner¬ 
ships  is  for  the  owner  to  furnish  seed, 
fertilizer,  teams  and  tools  and  get  two- 
thirds  of  crop,  or  to  “furnish  half  and  get 
half.”  This  plan  might  be  satisfactory  in 
the  case  mentioned,  but  we  believe  it  better 
for  both  parties  to  get  together  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  do  some  very  careful  figuring  on 
the  basis  of  wages  and  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment.  A  knows  what  the  seed  and  fertilizer 
will  cost.  B  knows  the  wages  he  ought 
to  have  and  can  tell  quite  closely  what  the 
work  of  teams,  extra  help,  etc.,  will  cost. 
Go  over  it  item  by  item  and  see  whether 
under  average*  crop  conditions  a  fair  profit 
for  both  is  in  sight.  This  close  figuring  in 
advance  will  often  head  off  an  unprofitable 
plan  and  avoid  serious  misunderstandings. 
Get  together,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  horse 
trade  in  which  each  party  is  trying  to 
“do”  the  other,  but  with  a  disposition  to 
get  at  the  truth  and  be  fair. 

An  Egg  Offer. — A  reader  sends  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  mailed  by  an  egg  concern  in 
this  city,  in  which  the  following  offer  Is 
made  : 

"We  understand  that  you  are  a  shipper 
of  eggs,  and  as  we  are  not  getting  enough 
to  supply  our  increasing  trade,  we  will  buy 
your  eggs,  thereby  saving  you  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  you  will  not  have  to-  take  any 
chances  on  market  fluctuations.  We  will 
quote  you  a  price  every  Monday  for  the 
entire  week  and  charge  no  commission.” 

They  enclose  quotations  which  they 
promise  to  pay  for  a  week,  regardless  of 
fluctuations,  and  the  figures  named  are  the 
top  of  the  market  or  a  trifle  above.  The 
house  making  this  offer  has  a  good  stand¬ 
ing  for  both  capital  and  credit,  and  they 
art  evidently  paying  their  bills  promptly. 
But  the  offer  they  make  closely  resembles 
the  bait  handed  out  by  people  who  are 
willing  to  promise  anything  to  get  ship¬ 
ments,  and  then  dock  the  shipper  for 
breakage,  small  or  spoiled  eggs,  etc.,  more 
than  enough  to  square  themselves.  These 
people  might  not  be  guilty  of  such  dishon.- 
esty.  in  fact  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they 
could  afford  to.  But  how  can  a  concern 
dealing  in  a  staple  article  like  eggs  make 
a  standing  offer  better  than  a  dozen  other 
concerns  of  the  same  size  or  larger,  and  in 
the  same  market?  Such  offers  as  this  have 
been  made  by  a  number  of  egg  dealers  in 
New  York  and  other  cities  ever  since  Jan¬ 
uary.  although  there-  have  been  sudden  and 
wide  fluctuations  in  price,  in  one  week  a 
drop  of  10  cents  per  dozen,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  many  shippers  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed,  but  with  the  elaborate  system  of 
discounting  price  because  of  breakage,  ir¬ 
regular  size  or  quality,  etc.,  what 
redress  has  a  shipper?  Eggs  do  get  broken 
and  show  defects  of  quality,  and  not  being 
on  the  ground  he  has  no  evidence  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  dealer’s  words. 

Horseradish. — ' 14  Some  time  ago  you  had 
a  statement  pertaining  to  the  sale  of 
horseradish  by  a  market  gardener.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  practical  way  to  clean  it  and 
also  where  a  large  hand-power  grater  can 
he  bought?  What  are  the  secrets  of  the 
business?”  j.  n. 

New  York. 

To  sell  well  horseradish  roots  should 
have  all  discolored  spots  scraped  off  be¬ 
fore  grating,  so  that  the  finished  product 
shall  be  as  nearly  white  as  possible.  The 
main  “secret”  about  the  business  is  to 
have  the  “radish”  as  nearly  freshly  grated 
as  possible  when  offered  for  sale  as  it 
soon  becomes  dark  and  discolored.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  a  large  quantity  could 
he  prepared  and  packed  away  the  same 
as  other  pickles.  One  successful  way  is 
to  put  the  grated  product  in  bottles  that 
can  be  sold  for  10  or  15  cents,  say  about 
a  half  pint,  and  moistened  with  vinegar. 
If  -possible,  get  up  a  trade  that  can  be 
supplied  once  a  week,  so  that  the  horse¬ 
radish  will  always  be  fresh.  No  way  of 
preventing  this  discoloration  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  but  keeping  the  bottles  tightly 
forked  and  in  a  dark  cool  place  will  help. 
All  large  hardware  dealers  keep  horse¬ 
radish  machines,  or  they  may  be  had  from 
(he  Chicago  department  stores.  As  stated 
before,  see  that  the  roots,  hands  and  all 
utensils  are  clean  before  grating  so  that 
t  l.e  product  will  be  white.  w.  w.  h. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Skunk  Farming  and  Goats. 

Some  years  ago  we  printed  an  article  on 
skunk  farming.  It  was  true  at  the  time  of 
writing,  but  shortly  after  the  skunks  died, 
and  the  skunk  farmer  was  voted  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  Since  that  article  was  printed  we 
have  probably  received  500  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  know  how  much  money 
there  is  in  skunks.  There  is  no  money  in 
skunk  farming.  We  have  a  standing  re¬ 
quest  for  information  about  any  skunk 
breeding  enterprise  that  paid.  In  every 
case  we  have  investigated  the  skunks  died. 
We  thought  at  one  time  this  story  held 
the  record  for  staying  qualities,  but  the 
importation  of  goats  by  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  seems  to  match  it.  Some  years 
ago  the  newspapers  reported  that  a  flock 
of  goats  from  Malta  had  been  brought  to 
this  country  for  experiment.  They  were  to 
be  located  at  the  experiment  stations  in 
Connecticut  and  Maryland  and  bred  with  a 
view  to  experimenting  with  goat  dairying. 
Since  that  announcement  people  all  over 
the  country  have  been  asking  about  these 
goats.  It  seems  that  the  goats  were  taken 
with  fever  and  never  passed  through  quar¬ 
antine.  Not  one  of  them  reached  Connecti¬ 
cut,  yet  many  people  apparently  think  there 
are  great  herds  of  them  on  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  hills.  The  truth  is  the  experiment 
never  started. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“r.  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  16. 


United  States  Rubber  Go. 


43  Broadway, 


New  York. 


April  1st.  1909. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  has  this  day  declared  from 
its  net  profits  a  quarterly  dividend  of  Two  Per 
Cent,  on  the  First  Preferred  Stock  (including 
all  outstanding  old  “Preferred"  Stock),  and  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  One  and  One-half  Per 
(  ent  on  the  Second  Preferred  Stock  of  this 
Company,  to  Stockholders  of  record  at  3  P.  M. 
on  Thursday  April  lath,  1909,  payable,  without 
closing  of  Transfer  Books.  April  30th,  1909. 

JOHN  J.  WATSON,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 
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The  Verdict  of 
Millions  of  Farmers 


YOU  might  not  accept  one  neighbor’s 
verdict  as  to  the  worth  of  a  har¬ 
vesting  machine.  You  might  feel 
some  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  of  three  or  four  farmers. 

If  half  a  dozen  farmers— neighbors 
whom  you  know — said  this  or  that  ma¬ 
chine  was  the  best  machine — that  it  did 
the  work  right — that  it  saved  money  and 
labor  and  gave  them  all  their  crop — you 
would  be  likely  to  believe  them. 

There  can  be  no  reason  to  question 
the  verdict  of  millions  of  farmers — prac¬ 
tical  men  like  yourself — millions  of  farm¬ 
ers  all  over  America — all  over  the  world, 
wherever  grain  or  grass  are  grown — 
who  have  given  the  real  test  to  harvest¬ 
ing  and  haying  machines,  and  have  de¬ 
clared  one  line  tile  best. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LINE 
Champion  McCormick  Osborne 

Deering  Milwaukee  Plano 

The  importance  of  this  verdict  is  ap¬ 
parent  when  we  stop  to  consider  that 
over  200  kinds  of  harvesters — 200  differ¬ 
ent  makes — with  different  names — have 
been  placed  on  the  market  during  the  last 
half  century — that  of  these  200  not  more 
than  ten  remain  in  any  favor — and  that 
of  these  few,  the  si??  tried  and  true 
makes  are  far  and  away,  almost  im¬ 
measurably,  in  the  lead  in  the  number 
of  machines  being  used. 

Could  there  be  greater  proof? 

Could  it  be  possible  that  through  half 
a  century  of  testing,  of  actual  work  in 
the  fields  everywhere  and  under  all  kinds 
of  conditions — millions  of  farmers  could 
be  wrong  in  their  verdict? 

These  millions  of  men  had  no  preju¬ 
dices.  They  had  only  one  purpose. 

They  had  crops  to  be  harvested — they 
demanded  machines  that  would  harvest 
all  the  crop — with  least  loss  of  time — 
least  delay  through  accidents — least 
strain  on  their  own  strength  and  their 
horses — machines  that  would  last  and 
do  the  very  best  work  season  after  sea¬ 
son,  year  in  and  year  out. 

It  was  through  no  favor— no  prejudice 
— that  these  millions  of  men  came  to 
know  that  there  were  six  machines  which 
fulfilled  their  demands:  Champion, 

McCormick,  Deering,  Osborne,  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  Plano. 

Now,  since  this  is  the  verdict  of  the 
vast  majority  of  farmers,  is  there  any 
reason  why  you  should  experiment? 

Any  reason  why  you  should  sacrifice 
part  of  your  crop,  part  of  your  time, 
part  of  your  strength — all  of  which  is 
money — trying  to  find  another  machine 
as  good  as  these? 

It  is  the  time  NOW  to  get  ready  for 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A, 

(Incorporated) 


this  year’s  harvest.  If  it  seems  too 
early  just  call  to  your  mind  all  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done  before  harvest.  Very 
soon  that  work  will  be  keeping  you  too 
busy  to  allow  time  for  other  things. 

So  get  ready  for  the  harvest  now. 
Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute — select 
your  new  machines  now.  Have  them  on 
the  farm  ready  for  work  when  the  grain 
and  grass  are  ripe — select  machines  you 
can  depend  on — machines  the  farmers 
of  the  world  have  found  to  be  right — 
right  in  design— right  in  material — right 
in  workmanship. 

You  can’t  afford  to  experiment — You 
can’t  afford  to  take  any  unnecessary  risk 
— You  can’t  afford  to  assume  any  un¬ 
necessary  responsibility.  Why  not  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others  who  reap 
all  their  harvests  and  all  the  profits  with 
one  of  the  six  leading  lines  of  machines? 

When  you  go  into  your  harvest  field 
you  want  to  cut  your  grain  without  any 
interruption  or  unnecessary  delays,  for 
when  your  wheat  is  ripe,  any  time  that 
is  lost  means  the  loss  of  money — fre¬ 
quently  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  crop. 

If  you  have  one  of  the  six  leading  ma¬ 
chines,  you  will  have  no  occasion  to 
worry.  Even  if  the  horses  should  be¬ 
come  frightened  and  run  away  with  the 
machine  and  break  it,  you  could  still 
save  your  crop,  because  the  extra  parts 
that  would  be  needed  to  repair  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  secured  from  a  nearby 
dealer,  who  always  carries  a  full  stock 
of  repair  parts. 

Then,  too,  when  you  buy  one  of 
these  machines  you  buy  one  in  which 
the  materials  are  right;  the  workman¬ 
ship  is  right;  the  principle  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  right;  and  each  machine  before 
being  shipped  out  is  tested  and  retested 
under  far  more  trying  conditions  than 
will  ever  be  encountered  in  the  harvest 
field. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  suggest 
that  you  make  the  right  start  by  pur¬ 
chasing  the  right  machine. 

Then  you  will  be  ready  for  a  quick 
harvest,  an  easy  harvest,  a  full-value 
harvest. 

Write  for  a  catalogue  of  whichever  of 
our  six  dependable, durable  machines  you 
want.  And  remember — this  is  important 
— that  if  accidents  should  by  chance  occur 
you  can  always  get  the  needed  repairs 
near  at  hand,  without  delay — repairs 
that  fit. 

International  agents  sell  Champion, 
Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Os¬ 
borne,  Plano  and  International  binder 
twine,  made  from  high-grade  pure  sisal 
and  manila  fibres — the  best  raw  materi¬ 
als — made  for  best  service. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

December  18  I  subscribed  for  The  K. 
N.-Y.  through  “The  Country  Gentleman,'’ 
as  has  been  my  custom  for  some  time.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  am  entitled  to  the 
book,  “Nell  Beverly,  Farmer,”  or  not. 

New  Jersey.  JOHN  dawes. 

The  above  was  written  last  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  We  have  been  trying  ever, 
since  to  get  the  remittance  for  Mr. 
Dawes,  but  so  far  have  failed.  It  is 
only  a  repetition  of  the  experience  we 
are  having  right  along,  and  because  of 
this  petty  and  deliberate  annoyance  to 
our  subscribers,  we  must  again  an¬ 
nounce  that  “The  Country  Gentlepian” 
and  its  agents  have  no  authority  to 
represent  The  R.  N.-Y.,  or  to  accept 
money  for  it,  and  hereby  forbid  them 
to  do  so.  No  further  subscriptions  will 
be  accepted  from  them  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Can  you  help  me  to  get  back  $40  which 
I  sent  io  a  firm  styling  themselves  “United 
Tailors,  Inc.,  Owen  T.  Moses,  president, 
296-298-300  North  Carpenter  street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.”  On  December  1  last  I  sent  them 
an  order  for  a  suit  of  clothes  and  an 
overcoat,  and  my  check  for  $40.  On  the 
fourth  of  the  same  month  they  wrote  me 
stating  that  they  had  received  my  order 
and  the  $40  and  they  would  ship  me  the 
goods  as  soon  as  possible.  Since  then  I 
can  get  no  satisfaction  from  them. 

Indiana.  x.  J-  w. 

We  could  get  no  response  from  Mr. 
Moses  until  we  got  our  attorney  after 
him.  Then  he  said  he  would  ship  the 
clothes,  but  he  didn’t.  We  then  wrote 
again,  but  our  letter  was  returned  by 
the  Post  Office  lyarked  “Fraudulent.” 
This  indicates  that  fraud  orders  have 
been  entered  against  him,  and  he  can 
no  longer  use  the  mails.  He  had  no 
rating  to  begin  with,  and  the  remittance 
will  probably  be  charged  to  experience. 
There  are  others  working  the  same 
game  in  the  clothing  line.  Look  out 
for  them. 

Last  week  the  Sterling  Debenture 
Corporation,  225  Fifth  avenue.,  New 
York,  applied  for  an  injunction  against 
the  Standard  Debenture  Corporation  of 
the  same  address,  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  the  use  of  the  words  “Debenture 
Corporation”  in  its  name.  The  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  confusion  resulted.  Tt 
will  be  remembered  that  Edward  Norblett 
is  treasurer  of  the  defendant  company 
and  The  R.-Y.  some  weeks  ago  cor¬ 
rected  the  previous  statement  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  plaintiff  com¬ 
pany.  Well,  each  told  in  court  what  it 
thought  of  the  other.  It  would  make 
interesting  reading;  but  would  not  pro¬ 
mote  any  sales  of  stock  for  either.  Af¬ 
ter  hearing  the  mutual  incriminations, 
Justice  Gerard  said : 

“It  is  clear  that  the  plaintiff  corporation 
sends  out  literature  offering  to  sell  stock 
on  the  instalment  plan.  This  literalure 
permits  no  customer  to  purchase  more 
than  $1,000  worth  of  its  stock,  but  why 
it  acts  with  such  naive  self-abnegation  does 
not  appear.” 

“But  it  does  appear,”  adds  the  Justice 
in  conclusion,  “that  the  stocks  the  plain¬ 
tiff  is  selling  on  the  instalment  plan  are 
stocks  of  the  Telepost  Company  and  the 
Oxford  Linen  Mills.  The  Oxford  Linen 
Company  manufactures  linen,  according  to 
‘Prof.  Mudge,’  while  the  Telepost  Company, 
officered  by  a  family  named  Sellers,  has  a 
marvellous  system  of  telegraphing,  all 
based  on  a  capital  of  $18,000,000,  $10 

shares  of  which  are  being  sold  on  the  in¬ 
stalment  plan,  subject  to  the  thoughtful 
provision  of  the  management  that  no  per¬ 
son  is  allowed  to  purchase  more  than 
$1,000  worth.  The  allegations  made  by  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant  as  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  carried  on  by  them  remind  one  of  the 
fable  of  the  conversation  between  the  pot 
and  the  kettle.  The  motion  for  a  temporary 
injunction  is  denied.” 

We  scarcely  need  repeat  our  advice 
to  farmers  to  leave  these  stocks  alone. 

“In  purchasing  a  ‘Master  Workman’  you 
purchase  from  a  company  which  guaran¬ 
tees  protection  to  every  buyer.  Your  in¬ 
terest  and  success  is  the  company's.” 

Last  week  the  Temple  Pump  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  headed  a  full- 
page  advertisement  in  a  farm  paper 
which  circulates  in  New  York  State, 
and  which  guarantees  the  reliability  of 
its  advertisers  with  the  lines  which  we 
quote  above.  Now  J.  B.  Leonard,  Chil- 
howie,  Va.,  bought  one  of  these  en¬ 
gines  and  sent  a  check  in  advance  for 
it.  He  had  the  full  and  positive  guar¬ 
antee  from  them  in  letters  that  it.  would 
do  certain  definite  work,  and  if  Yiot, 
they  would  refund  the  money  less 
freight  one  way.  The  engine  never  did 
the  work.  It  required  packing  when 
received  in  one  cylinder.  After  follow¬ 
ing  their  instructions,  and  making  num¬ 
erous  attempts  to  get  it  to  work,  Mr. 
Leonard  returned  it  and  requested  his 
money.  Instead  they  repaired  the  en¬ 
gine  and  returned  it  with  a  bill  for  the 
repairs.  Mr.  Leonard  refuses  to  ac¬ 
cept  it,  and  it  remains  at  the  depot. 
They  refuse  to  return  his  money,  and 
refused  our  suggestion  to  send  a  man 
to  put  it  to  work,  with  assurance  that 
this  expense  would  be  paid  by  Mr. 
Leonard,  provided  he  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  do  satisfactory  work.  All  of 
these  facts  were  known  to  the  publisher 
when  he  accepted  the  advertisement  and 


published  it.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
the  object  of  the  company  was  to  over¬ 
come  if  possible,  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Leonard’s  experience. 

We  can  now  refer  him  to  others  who 
have  had  similar  experience.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts  what  apology  has 
a  publisher  of  a  farm  paper  to  offer  for 
permitting  the  Temple  Pump  Company 
to  say  that  they  guarantee  protection  to 
every  buyer?  We  can  refer  any  farmer 
to  several  buyers  who  have  the  engine, 
which  is  no  earthly  use  to  them,  but 
they  have  no  protection.  We  would 
like  very  much  to  have  this  paper  or 
the  Temple  Pump  Company  tell  us  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  mean  by  protection. 
We  have  not  mentioned  the  paper.  We 
give  it  another  chance  to  redeem  itself. 
But  we  give  notice  now  to  farm  papers 
who  pretend  to  guarantee  their  adver¬ 
tisers  and  who  continue  this  advertis¬ 
ing  that  they  must  show  what  protec¬ 
tion  these  farmers  have  and  secure  for 
them  justice,  or  stop  the  advertising. 
Unless  they  do  one  or  the  other  their 
guarantee  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Since  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  case 
of  eggs,  Die  express  people  have  decided 
to  pay  the  claim,  $7.80,  in  full.  I  told 
the  express  agent  I  had  handed  the  claim 
in  to  you,  and  I  got  word  to  come  and 
receive  my  money  t  lie  same  day.  ii.  J.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  getting  a  little  easier  to  bring 
express  companies  to  the  point  of  set¬ 
tlement  than  it  was  when  we  first  be¬ 
gan  to  call  their  attention  to  lost  ship¬ 
ments.  If  the  proof  of  loss  is  con¬ 
clusive,  they  will  settle  simply  because 
they  know  there  is  no  alternative  when 
The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  up  the  case.  But 
without  the  proof,  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  put  in  a  complaint.  Farmers  ought 
to  have  a  little  index  letter  file,  and 
keep  all  letters  and  receipts  where  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on  them.  They  cost 
only  about  25  cents  at  any  stationery 
store. 

I  see  you  have  settled  some  accounts 
with  J.  J.  Pitts,  of  Cleveland.  I  shipped 
them  a  car  of  108  barrels  of  apples  on 
February  14,  IPOS.  I  have  had  $125  on 
them;  can  get  no1  statement  or  settlement. 
They  will  not  answer  a  letter,  w.  w.  j. 

New  York. 

This  simply  confirms  our  regular  ex¬ 
perience.  A  concern  that  abuses  the 
trust  of  one  shipper  is  pretty  sure  to 
give  other  shippers  cause  to  regret  the 
trust  in  them.  It  is  this  rule  that  makes 
the  ajiuse  of  one  farmer  the  concern 
of  all  farmers.  Make  such  concerns 
feel  your  disapproval  of  their  methods. 

It  is  reported  that  Henry  Petrie,  milk 
dealer,  of  563  Grand  street,  New  York 
City,  has  suspended  payment.  He  had 
a  shipping  station  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  it  is  reported 
that  he  owes  farmers  of  that  section 
about  $1,500,  bills  having  run  about 
six  weeks.  It  is  also  thought  that  he 
has  similar  stations  in  other  sections. 
The  time  is  yet  coming  when  farmers 
will  require  these  concerns  who  handle 
their  produce  to  show  responsibility  for 
the  payments  before  they  get  the  goods. 
This  is  simply  a  precaution  that  busi¬ 
ness  men  practice  every  day,  and  the 
farmer  must  get  into  the  way  of  regard¬ 
ing  himself  as  a  business  man. 

It  is  reported  that  the  White 
Cross  Milk  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  are  soliciting  sales  of  their 
stock  to  farmers  under  the  rep¬ 
resentations  that  Thomas  Darling¬ 
ton,  president  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
of  New  York,  is  the  virtual  head 
of  the  concern,  and  that  he  is  to  be¬ 
come  the  acknowledged  president  of 
the  company  after  May  first  next.  Mr. 
Darlington,  however,  denies  any  inter¬ 
est  in  the  company.  This  company  was 
organized  about  a  year  ago  with  au¬ 
thorized  capital  of  $10,000,000,  it  is 
said,  and  $6,000,000  of  this  amount  was 
issued  in  consideration  of  licenses  to 
sell  products  controlled  under  patents 
by  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  if  there 
is  any  good  inducement  in  the  stocks  of 
companies  organized  for  millions,  and 
largely  issued  for  patents  or  licenses 
under  them,  as  an  investment  for  farm¬ 
ers,  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  induce¬ 
ments'.  Milk  producers  have  had  such  a 
hard  struggle  with  the  New  York  deal¬ 
ers,  they  are  ready  to  turn  to  almost 
any  scheme  that  promises  relief.  The 
conditions  have  made  them  easy  victims 
of  schemers  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present  will 
afford  them  new  opportunities  to  invest 
their  savings  in  alluring,  not  to  say 
fake,  schemes. 

Tfio  book,  “Nell  Beverly,  Farmer.”  was 
received  March  26  in  perfect  condition. 
Many  thanks.  It  certainly  ought  to  he  in 
every  family.  It  is  a  hook  well  worth  twice 
its  cost.  A  moral  can  be  drawn  from  it 
for  all  honorable  vocations.  H.  G.  D. 

New  York. 

That  is  the  way  every  one  writes 
about  the  book.  If  you  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  yours  yet,  just  send  your  renewal 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  it  will  be  in  the 
mail  on  its  way  to  you.  j.  j.  d. 


If  You  Keep  Poultry  For  Profit 

KEEP  THE  BEST 

Buy  your  stock  of 

S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Box  2  B,  Yardley,  Pa. 

THEY  HAVE  BRED  UTILITY  BIRDS  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

Their  efforts  have  crowned  them  with 

SUCCESS 

Write  for  their  1909  Booklet.  It  is  sent  free. 


[  We  ship 
quick 
from  St. 
Paul,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Kansas 
|  City  or  Racine 


.55  Buys 
the  Best 

140-Egg 


Irvcviba-tor  ever  Na.de 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank:  nursery, self-regu- 
„  lating.  Best  140-chick  hot-water 

Brooder,  $4.50.  Ordered  together  $11.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  No  machines  at  any  price  are  better. 
Write  for  book  today  or  send  price  aud  save  waiting. 
Beile^hjMnctJb^oi^o^l3oj^4^^^Racine^Wis. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  PEKIN  DUCKS. 


We  are  breeders  of  Single 
ana  Hose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  White  Wy- 
andottes;  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $0.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Peklns,  $1.50  for  10.  $s.0U  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10,  $15.00  per  10<i.  Largest 
plant  in  viciniiy  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM. 

New  Koclielle,  N.  Y, 


THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  the  right  kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous.  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care.  Our  Eggs 
hatch  strong  chicks  that  live  and  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

00  Per  Cent.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.  W. Leghorns. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTHS-exclusively  trap-nested, 
bred  to  lay.  Eggs  from  best,  pens $2  for  15;  incu¬ 
bator  eggs  $0  per  100.  A.  8.  BRIAN,  Mt.Kisco,  N.  Y; 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Mating  List  will  he  Sent  on  Bequest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  S.  AND  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
chicks  150  each.  Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNI5  &  SON, 

Box  178,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  $5.00  per  100;  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  per  13:  $10  per  100.  Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Are  Bred  lor  Large  Size, Heavy  Egg  Production  and  Vigor. 

Kggs  15,  $1.25;  50,  $2.50;  500,  $22.50.  Breeding  stock 
$5.00  per  trio,  $7.50  for  5  hens  and  cockerel.  A 
"Square  Deal”  to  all  guaranteed.  Address 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS  WHICH  HATCH, 

from  125  pullets  of  Cowell's  200-Egg  Strain  and  65 
of  Sherman’s  Large  Strain.  $1.50  for  35,  $3  for  45, 
$5  for  100,  shipped  from  Washington,  I).  (’. 

W.  A.  SHERMAN,  Vienna,  Va. 


REMOVAL  SALE 

At  about  half  value.  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels, 
White  Leghorns,  White  Rock  and  It.  I.  Red 
Pullets,  until  April  30.  MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY 
YARDS,  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Eggs  for  hatch tng-only  the  best. 

Silver  laced.  Partridge  and  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  Rocks,  Black  Orpingtons;  prices  $1.00  for  15. 
BULLS  EYE  1IENNEKY,  I  Tonbridge,  Montgomery  Uo.,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS— B.  Red;  Narragansett;  yd.l,$4 
per  11 ;  yd. 2,  $3  peril;  M .  B.&W.  II,, yd.  1,  $3 per  11 ; 
yd.  2.  $2per  11.  S.  Durigg& Son, Armstrongs  Mills, O. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 

per  100. 


to  Hatch.  Price 
$1.00  per  15.  $5.00 
L.  MACBETH,  Hudson,  X.  V. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES. 

Living  Pictures.  Unexcelled  Utility  Strain. 

A.  F.  WENNINGHOFF,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


FARM  RAISED  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs  for  hatching  $1.00  per  15. 

D.  W.  SOUTHARD,  -:-  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  KEDS- 

Blue  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  10  and  15  cents  each, 
De.  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pennsylvania. 


PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— Barred  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  both  combs;  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  single  combs:  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas;  eggs,  $1.00,  15,  $5.00,  100.  Address 

F.  M. PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  700  mature  birds.  Bred  for 
vigor  and  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock,  eggs.  Cornish  Farms,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 


CAST  IRON  HOG  AND  POULTRY  TROUGHS 

from  factory  to  Stockman  and  Farmer;  no  profit  to 
divy  up;  capacity  about  2  gallons  per  foot,  in  lengths  of 
3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  and  8  feet,  any  length  sit  33  cents  per  foot. 
Write  for  general  Stock  and  liog  Trough  Circular. 

HERTZLEE  &  ZOOK  CO.,  -  Belleville,  Pa. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest,  manufacturers  of  Char¬ 
coal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples,  kstabllshed  184  I. 

R.MacKELLAR’s  Sons  Co.,Peekskill,N.Y. 


How  to  get 
Eggs, when 
most  in  de¬ 
mand. 


Send  a  Postal  to=day,  for  it. 
T.  A..  MYERS, 

Dept.  8.  Box  695.  York,  Pa. 


Greider’s 
Book 
On  Poultry 


Concise,  practical.  How  , 
to  make  money  with  poul- 
try ;  information  as  to  , 
buildings,  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases, 
etc.  Fifteen  at¬ 
tractive  chromos ; 

sixty  prominent  varieties.  10c  postpaid. 

Fine,  pure-bred  stock  and  eggs  at  low 
prices.  OltEIDEK’S  GERMICIDE— a 
sure  preventive  and  an  excellent  disin- j 
fectant.  B.  H.  GREiDER,  Rhooms,  Pa. 


Wp  Rnpi^-,5rod  for  1 -  -  - . . 

■  1  i  itUulvO  Pullets,  $2.00  to  $3.00;  F.ggs  $1.00  tar 
13  and  $3.00  per  15.  Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  R.  1  Reds.  Eggs 
$1.00  pcr'13.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


Best  Quality  White  Leghorn 

Baby  Chicks.  $10  per  100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  WARE- 
1L1LL  POULTRY  FARM,  Fulton,  N.Y.  R.  D.  7. 


Ponltrymon — Send  toe.  for  our  19n9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
Information.  Describes  and  Illustrates  Sf.  varieties.  You  can't 
afford  lo  be  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


Rrnn7P  TlirlfPW  Stock  and  Eggs  in  Season 
U1U114C  1  UlKCyh.  (.  ADKI,L  KAYNElt,Lock|)ort,N.  Y 


The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
I  Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
1'  ancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals.  Wl\z  a  mackensen, 

bept.  10,  Plieasantry  A-  dame  Part,  Yardley,  Pa, 


fiOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD  Pure  Buff  Kock  Eggs 

U  lor  hatching.  75c.  per  setting,  $4.00  per  hundred, 
btock  farm  raised.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 
HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fail-mount,  N.  J. 


Giant  strain  bronze  turkey  eggs 

—$3.00  per  10.  R.  C.  11. 1.  Red  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  For 
Sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens 
and  eggs.  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Sat¬ 
isfaction.  '  alley  View  Poultry  Farm,  It.  1,  Belleville,  Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  O.  II.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


American  l’et  Stock  Company,  Collins,  O. 

All  varieties  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Dogs. 
Stock  always  for  sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching  a  Spec¬ 
ialty.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Cockerels  of  all  Varieties. 


O  — $5.C0  per  100  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn. 
IVVaVaij  Large,  up  to  date  stock;  exclusive 
farm  range.  Extra  choice  matings,  $2.00  for  15. 

F.  U.  BU8HNELL.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ek&h  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;S.  C.  R.  I. 

Re<l,  Mottled  Ancona  KggB,  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Tlie  Farmer’s  Fowl— ROSE  COMB  REDS. 

Best  winter  layers  on  earth.  Eggs  $1  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  THOS.  WILDER.  Richland,  R.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  Runner  Duck  Eggs  from  200-Egg  Strain. 
White  Fantail  Pigeons.  G.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N  Y. 


EGGS— Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  15  for  $1. 
Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City, Pa. 


EGGS  $1.00  per  lu,  $2.00  per  40.  From  Thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Hocks,  Wyandottes.  Beds,  Leghorns,  8.  lluui- 
burgs.  14  varieties.  Catalogue.  8.  K.  91 OH II,  Poopersburg,  P„. 


rnn  C*|  C— A  few  choice  Buff  Wyandotte 
lUn  0H  l-L  eggs  for  sale.  75  cents  for  15;  $4.00  for 
100  eggs.  Clias.  I.  Miller,  It.F.D.  No.  1.  Hudson, N.Y. 


Guaranteed  80  Per  Cent  Fertile. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Eggs,  15  for  $2.00. 

WOODLANDS  EARM,  Box  D,  IONA,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  both  combs.  Selected 
eggs  $1.00  per  15.  Curwin  Maurer,  DubliD,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

CHAS.  J.  LISK.  West  Ooxsackie,  N.  Y. 


THE  LAYING  STB  AIN  BUKF  WYANDOTTES— Eggs  $1.50  per 
setting,  $5  per  100.  Lawrence  Esselstyn,  Clave  rack,  N.  Y 


Thoroughbred  poultry— Best  20  varieties. 

Good  stock,  Eggs  15  SI. 00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalogue. 

II.  K.  MOHR,  Route  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FINE  ORPINGTONS"whko10 “SI °S£i „ BK: 

Rev.  J.  D.  GRAHAM.  Lyonsville,  Mass. 


4(1  BREEDS  REST  POULTRY— Eggs  or  stock. 
H-U  Write  your  wants.  T  will  save  you  money.  Big  eata- 
og  10c.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  A,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Barred  Plymouth  rocks— Eggs  for 

hatching,  $5  00  per  100.  Best  pens,  $2.00  per 
setting.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTHS-exelusively  trap-nested 
bred  to  lay.  Eggs  from  best  pens  $2  for  15;  incu- 
liator  eggs  $0  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  B.S8 

per  100.  L.  MACBETH,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Whites— Excellent  layers,  $1.00 
for  15.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


frees  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
April  y,  1809,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington..  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  ‘•Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
vases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer- 
vhants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
riven  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 
Wholesale 

lb... 

Lower  Grades  .... 

Storage . . 

State  Dairy,  best _ 

Common  to  Good.. 

Factory . 

Packing  Stock . . 

Full  Cream,  best _ 

Common  to  Good.. 

Skims . 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.61  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  3’4  cents  to 
shippers  in  tbe2ti-eent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


Retail 


..  .28 

® 

•28hS 

.32® 

.33 

...  .25 

(4 

.27 

26® 

.29 

...  .20 

«< 

.23 

24® 

.27 

, . .  .22 

© 

.25 

...  .24 

® 

.20 

.26® 

.28 

. .  .20 

© 

.23 

.24® 

.26 

@ 

.19 

.20® 

-22 

© 

.18 

CHE  El 

SE 

..  .15 

© 

.16 

.20® 

.22 

..  .12 

@ 

.14 

.16® 

.18 

.09 

.10® 

.13 

White,  good  to  choice 


Marrow,  bu . 

Medium . . 

Pea . 

Red  Kidnev . 

White  Kidney . 2.40 

Yellow  Eye . 0.25 


Prime  to  Choice . 

Common  to  Good . j) 

Olds . 

German  Crop,  1908 


Apples,  evap.  fancy. 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good. 

Sun  Dried . 

Cherries . 

Raspberries . . 

Huckleberries . .  .12 

Blackberries . 


EGGS 

qt. 

.07® 

.12 

, .  .23 

®  .24 

.26® 

.29 

!.  .20 

®  .22 

.23® 

.25 

..  .19 

@  .20 

.21® 

.23 

..  .16 

©  .18 

.17® 

.20 

@  .19 

.20© 

.21 

BEANS 

®  2.50 

qt. 

.12 

2.40 

@  2.30 

qt. 

.10 

2.20 

®  2.45 

@  2.65 

qt. 

.15 

®  3.40 

HOPS 

..  .13 

@  .15 

..  .11 

@  .12 

. .  .22 

@  .06 
©  .26 

ED  FRUITS 

,  . 

•08  hj 

.12 

1 .  .05 

®  .07 

.08® 

.10 

©  .05 

@  .14 

lb. 

.15® 

.20 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

®  .13 

®  .07 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 


Spitz . 

4.00 

@  6.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.1K) 

fa)  5.50 

pk. 

.50® 

.75 

Greening .  . 

3.50 

®  5.00 

Spy . 

4. (HI 

fa  5.50 

lien  Davis . 

2.25 

@  4.50 

Russet . 

@  4.00 

Western,  bu.  box _ 

2.00 

@  3.60 

doz. 

.50®  1.00 

Cranberries. 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

10.00 

©11.00 

qt. 

.10® 

.15 

Jersey,  bbl . 

8.00 

®  9.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate.... 
St  raw  be  rries. 

2.00 

®  2.25 

Florida,  qt . 

Oranges, 

.20 

®  .35 

.40® 

.50 

Florida . 

®  5.00 
®  3.75 

doz. 

doz. 

.50  f(C 
.50  fa) 

,75 

California,  fcv.  box. 

3.50 

.75 

California,  choice... 
Grape  Fruit. 

3.UU 

fa)  3.25 

doz. 

.40® 

.50 

Florida,  fey.  box. . .  . 

3.00 

®  4.00 

each 

15.® 

.20 

Florida,  choice . 

2.00 

®  2.5(1 

each 

.08® 

.10 

VEGETA 

BLES 

Potatoes, 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

@  6.00 

qt. 

.15 

Florkin.  new . 

4.50 

®  6  00 

State.  180  lbs . 

2.25 

@  2.75 

bu. 

1.25 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

2.40 

(<’  2.85 

bu. 

1.25 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

2.00 

@  2.25 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu  bkt. 
Asparagus,  fey.  green 

1.00 

®  2.00 

pk. 

.50© 

.li) 

doz . 

4.50 

®  5  00 

Com .  to  good . 

1.50 

©  3.00 

Beets,  bbl . 

.<;> 

©  1.00 

'i4  Pi- 

.10 

Carrots,  bbl . 

@  1.26 

pk. 

.25 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl. crate  1.50 

fa)  2.25 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

@  .50 

bch. 

.10© 

.20 

Lettuce,  Southern. bkt. 
Onions, 

1.50 

©  2.50 

each 

•05@ 

.10 

Conn.  White  bbl _ 

©  5.30 

qt. 

.20 

Conn.  Yellow . 

1.75 

©  2.25 

qt. 

.10 

Conn.  Red . 

1.50 

©  2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

Peas, 

1.25 

@  2.00 

Southern,  bbl.  bkt. 

1.50 

©  4.00 

14  Pk. 

.75®  1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

.75 

©  1.00 

}4  pk. 

.15 

Parsley.  100  bunches.. 

1 .50 

®  2.00 

bch. 

.05 

Peppers  S’n.,  carrier.. 
Romaine. 

l.UO 

@  2.00 

Southern,  bkt . 

1.00 

©  1.50 

head 

.10 

Radishes,  bkt . 

String  Beans, 

.25 

®  .75 

bch. 

.05 

Southern.  bbl.  bkt. 

2.00 

@  3.00 

qt. 

.20 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.50 

@  2.25 

pk. 

.30 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 
Turnips, 

1.00 

©  1.60 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 

®  1.00 

each 

.05 

White,  bbl . 

Tomatoes, 

.50 

©  l.UO 

\4  Pk. 

.15 

Florida, 20  qt.  carrier. 

1.00 

@  2.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz . 

1 .00 

©  1.25 

each 

.11) 

No.  1,  doz . 

.60 

®  90 

each 

.08® 

.10 

No.  2.  box . 

2.00 

IS  1.50 

each 

.05© 

.06 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

.50 

®  .75 

each 

.10® 

.12 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

,3U 

@  .60 

•75@1.00 

Mint,  dozen  bunches,. 

.40 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

1 .50 

®  1.75 

bch. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.10 

®  .25 

lb. 

.25® 

.30 

LIVE 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  broilers,  lb... 

.25 

@  .30 

.30® 

.35 

Fowls 

.17 

Roosters . 

.11 

Ducks . 

.15 

.16 

Geese . 

.09 

©  .10 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkevs,  best,  lb . 

J22 

©  .23 

lb. 

.24© 

.25 

Fair  to  Good . 

.17 

@  .20 

.20© 

.22 

Capons,  best  . 

.26 

©  .28 

.30® 

.32 

Common  to  good . 

.19 

®  .24 

.  25© 

.28 

Chickens,  best . 

.23 

@  .24 

.25© 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

•  IS 

@  .20 

23© 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.12 

©  .hi 

.16® 

.18 

Fowls . 

.12 

©  .15 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks . 

.11 

@  .15 

.15© 

.18 

Geese . 

.10 

©  .12 

.15© 

.18 

Bquabs,  doz . 

l.UO 

®  4.5U 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 

.10 

©  .12 

.18® 

25 

Common  to  Good.... 

.07 

©  .09 

.15® 

.17 

Lambs, hothouse,  head. 

3.00 

®  6.00 

Pork . 

.05 

©  .09  )4 

.12® 

.15 

LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.30 

® 

6.75 

fa) 

4 .00 

Bulls . 

© 

4.65 

Cows . 

2.00 

® 

4.50 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

100  lbs . 

8.00 

@10.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

5.00 

@ 

9.00 

Culls . 

2.50 

fa) 

4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

4.00 

® 

5.50 

Lambs . 

@ 

8.50 

Hogs . 

@ 

7.25 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North'n 

Duluth,  bu . 

1.31 

No.  2,  Red . 

1 .30 

No.  1,  Macaroni . 

1.20 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.72 

@ 

.76 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.53 

© 

.60 

Rye . 

.85 

@ 

.89 

Barley . 

.72 

@ 

.75 

FEED 


Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 27.00  @29.00 

Middlings . 28.00  @31.00 

Red  Dog .  31.50 

Linseed  Meal . 33.00  ©34.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  lees. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 15.50  @16.00 

No.  2 . 14.00  @15.00 

No.  3 . 12.00  @13.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  @15.00 

Clover . . 11.00  @12.00 

Wild  Hay . 6.00  @  8.00 

Straw,  liye . 19.00  @21.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.UU  @  9.00 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 28®  .29 

Fair  to  Good . 26®  .27 

Eggs,  Fancy . 23®  .25 

Good  to  Choice . 19®  .20 

Lower  Grades . 16®  18 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  5.00®  8.00 

Common  to  Good .  3.00®  4.50 

Oranges,  box .  2.00®  3.50 

Strawberries,  quart....  . 25®  .35 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag .  1.75®  2.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  14  bbl. .  1.50®  1.75 

Onions,  bush . 75®  .90 

Lettuce,  box . .  50®  .75 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  1.50®  2.25 

Squash,  bbl . 50®  .60 


Small  Woolen  Mills. 

M.  P.,  Xeic  York. — Do  you  know  of  any 
woolen  mill,  preferably  a  small  one,  which 
will  receive  wool  direct  from  the  farm, 
make  the  same  into  blankets  aud  return, 
charging  for  the  cost  of  the  weaving,  etc.? 
This  seems  to  be  a  common  industry 
abroad,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  there 
are  such  mills  in  this  country. 

R.  N.-Y. — Who  can  answer  this?  Are 
there  any  such  mills?  As  a  boy  in 
New  England  we  remember  small  mills 
located  at  the  water  powers  which 
would  take  a  small  quantity  of  wool  in 
this  way  and  work  it  up.  Are  there 
any  left? 


IRON  FRAMES  IN  SILO  BUILDING. 

Let  us  give,  for  the  benefit  of  M.  G., 
whose  inquiry  you  print  on  page  344,  a 
word  of  caution  against  attempting  to 
use  an  “inner  sheet  iron”  in  building 
a  concrete  silo.  We  tried  it,  with  a 
skilled  foreman  and  plenty  of  compe¬ 
tent  help,  on  a  silo  of  15  feet  inside 
diameter.  The  two  frames,  one  for  the 
inside  and  one  for  the  outside,  cost  a 
little  over  $70.  After  getting  the  silo 
up  one-third  its  height,  the  inside  frame 
was  discarded,  because  it  caused  a 
waste  of  a  great  deal  of  time  in  “truing 
it  up,”  after  it  was  raised,  and  getting 
it  firmly  in  place  as  a  true  circle.  In 
place  of  this  inside  sheet  iron,  ordi¬ 
nary  cheap  one-inch  boards,  surfaced, 
were  sawed  into  strips,  three  to  five 
inches  wide,  just  as  the  board  happened 
to  divide  conveniently.  These  were 
tacked  on  board  frames,  cut  out  with  a 
jig-saw  to  make  the  required  circle, 
and  set  about  three  feet  apart.  We 
then  had  15  feet  of  the  inner  frame 
complete  and  continued  to  use  the  sheet 
iron  on  the  outside.  The  work  of  put¬ 
ting  up  the  concrete  then  went  on 
nearly  twice  as  fast  and  with  an  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate  interior  surface.  When 
the  silo  had  been  completed  to  the  de¬ 
sired  height,  the  boards  making  the 
frame  for  the  circular  inside  work  were 
knocked  out  and  the  circular  boaids 
used  elsewhere  as  well  as  if  never  be¬ 
fore  used.  To  keep  the  outside  iron 
frame  in  place  for  the  desired  thick¬ 
ness  of  wall,  upright  boards  of  a  height 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  iron  frame, 
and  an  inch  narrower  than  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  wall,  having  a  strip  of  board 
about  four  inches  wide  nailed  to  the 
outer  edge  were  set  up  about  2l/2  feet 
apart,  between  the  iron  frame  and  the 
inner  wood  frame,  and  kept  up  about 
six  inches  above  the  concrete  as  it  was 
filled  in.  This  plan  was  found  to  keep 
the  iron  frame  always  in  proper  shape, 
the  planks  across  the  inside  of  the  silo 
from  the  boards  which  had  been  sawed 
to  a  circle  on  one  side  to  the  opposite 
side  forming  easily  placed  and  effec¬ 
tive  braces.  There  was  no  sagging,  the 
walls  did  not  get  out  of  plumb,  and  the 
result  was  a  perfectly  satisfactory  silo, 
much  preferable  to  and  some  cheaper 
than  a  silo  made  of  cement  blocks. 

New  Hampshire.  nutwood  farms. 


What  to  Do  with  Garbage. 

F.  IF.  II.,  Cambridge,  Mass. — Can  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  as  to  the  best  method  to  dispose 
of  house  garbage,  garden  weeds  and  wormy 
and  rotten  apples?  I  have  a  Summer  farm 
in  Massachusetts  with  about  200  fruit 
trees,  and  do  not  keep  pigs.  Can  it  be  used 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  if  so.  how  should  it  be 
treated?  I  will  thin  the  apples  out,  and 
will  have  a  large  amount  to  get  rid  of. 

Ans. — We  throw  all  such  trash 
around  the  fruit  trees — not  close  to  the 
trunks — but  out  for  several  feet.  The 
weeds  and  similar  material  are  left  on 
top  of  the  ground.  The  garbage  and 
apples  are  spaded  under  or  put  on  top 
of  the  soil,  and  covered  with  coal  ashes 
or  a  few  spadefuls  of  earth  thrown 
over  them. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


F(1R  <\A1  C-REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL, 
I  Ull  OHLL  g  nios.  old,  vigorous  ami  good  size. 
Also  6  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs,  3  mos.  old,  sired 
by  Baron  Duke’s  Masterpiece  2d:  7  registered  Gilts 
ready  to  breed.  Prices  right  to  quick  buyer. 
Address  ALLEN  G.  MOYER, 

Rosebud  Farm,  Danboro,  Pa. 


OH  PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS.  Prices 
i  1 1  lli  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Only  choice  pigs  shipped.  Address 

CROSSROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  FOGS— $1  per  15:  choice. 
RAY  H.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WRIGHT’S  White  Wyandotte  Winners— 

Eggs  $4.00  per  100:  Baby  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


Hay  PRESSES— Every  claim  guaranteed  or  no  sale. 

Fastest :  labor  savers,  strongest .  Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  1  and  save  money.  J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  III. 


DO  YOU  SHIP  PEACHES  ? 


If  so— send  for  our 

Catalogue  of  Standard  Carriers. 

SOUTH  SIDE  M’F’G  CO.,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


‘‘HOW  AND  WHY 
TO  FILL  A  SILO” 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Box  F5J  MONROE  HIGH,  , 


Hothouse  Lambs, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

pi.KASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  U.  It.  WOODWARD,  8112  Gi-eentrlvli  9t..  N.  V. 


\A j  A  |\ITCn-A  first  class  farm  hand. steady  place. 
It  Mil  I  LU  $25  pet  month  with  board  to  the  right 
man.  C.  M.  HUBBELL,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 


in  Catholic  Families  for 
Homeless  Catholic  Boys 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16.  A  family  having  no 
young  children  of  their  own  can  do  a  great  seivice 
by  taking  such  a  boy  and  bestowing  on  him  their 
affectionate  care,  and  receiving  in  return  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  addition  to  their  fami  ty.  Address  PLAC¬ 
ING  OUT  BUREAU,  Somers  Centre,  New  York. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  but  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organizat  ion,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 
Address:  q„E  J.  A.  A-  I.  A.  8., 

174  Second  Ave.,  *  New  York  City 

FRFF  niRFOTHRY  OF  41)0  Leading  Produce 
met  umcoiunl  Merchants  in  29  Markets. 

LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION 
U.  S.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


THE  NATIONAL 
.MERCHANTS  OF 


ILLUSTRATED  FARM  CATALOG  POSTPAID. 

■  Chapin  Fakm  Agency,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

mr,nnn  farm^  p  ai1  i,arts  °f  xew  v°,k 

OULHJ  rHlllYlo  State,  at  reasonable  prices, 
address.  Northern  Realty  Co.,  Syracuse  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Snug  Little  Farm. 

30  acres,  level  field,  wood  for  home  use :  h>  mile 
to  village,  good  road  to  three  cities;  plenty  work  in 
neighborhood  for  man  all  the  year  around;  cosy 
house,  6  rooms,  barn  30  x  40;  yours  for  $.800.  wit  h  $300 
down  and  easy  terms.  Owner  has  a  larger  farm; 
see  page  32,  ”  Strout’s  April  Bulletin  ”  for  details, 
copy  free.  Dept.  1099,  E.  A.  Strout  Co.,  University 
Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


|TC  ACRES— half  cleared— $5  000:  10-room  dwell- 
119  ing  and  other  buildings  costing  price  of 
farm;  mild  climate,  good  roads,  easy  farming. 
Catalogue  free.  O.  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hill,  Md, 


DELAWARE  FARMS  FOR  SALE, 
Cheap  land,  short  winters,  wonderfully  produc¬ 
tive  soil,  raise  two  crops  per  year.  One  farm  97 
acres.  S121M).  One  176 acres, good  buildings, 1, 100 peach 
trees,  well  located,  only  $2,650.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  WM.  G.WECHTENHISER, Harrington, Del. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

$2,400  Income  in  One  Year, 
from  a  nearby  $1500  farm;  fruit  growers  often  pay 
for  their  farms  with  a  single  crop:  175  acres,  lull  in 
tillage,  75  iu  wood;  nearly  600  pencil  trees,  2,L>  acres 
In  strawberries.  2-story  house,  barns  and  outbuild¬ 
ings:  old  age  forces  immediate  sale  and  owner  in¬ 
cludes  2  horses,  two  cows  and  farm  implements,  all 
for  only  $2,500 — part  cash  and  easy  terms:  see  de¬ 
tails  page  53,  STROUT’S  APRIL  BULLETIN  of 
FARM  BARGAINS,  copy  free.  Dept  1099.  E,  A. 
Strout  Co..  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


FflR  QAI  Fifty-eight  acres,  fine  modern  ten 
rUn  OHLL  room  house  with  porch  and  lawn, 
three  barns,  enough  wood  and  timber  on  the  farm 
to  pay  for  it.  One  mile  from  station  and  village. 
Price,  $2,800.  nne-half  cash. 

H A t.L’S  FaRM  AGENCY,  Owego,  New  York. 


FRUIT  RIDGE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Best  325  acre  farm  in  N.  Y.  State.  No  waste  land. 
Not  a  poor  knoll.  125  acres  of  bearing  orchards; 
crop  of  apples  in  a  single  year,  6000  bids.  Ample 
buildings  in  fine  repair.  Abundant  water.  One 
mile  to  school  and  church,  two  miles  to  depot. 
R.  F.  I).  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Address 

J.  S.  WOODWARD,  Lockport.  New  York. 


READY  MONEY. 

for  the  buyer;  no  waiting  for  an  income:  to  close 
out  everything  immediately  owner  will  include  6 
cows,  3  horses,  40  pigeons,  6  wagons,  hay  rake, 
mowing  machine,  harrows,  cultivator.  6  harnesses, 
grindstone,  saws,  wheel  barrow,  corn  shelter, 
pulley  and  ropes,  stove  wood  and  6  acres  of  grain; 
40  acres  only  25  miles  to  Philadelphia.  14  mile  to 
R.  R.  Station, 2  acres  of  wood:  fine  7  room  house, 
porches,  pretty  shade,  splendid  barn  45x60,  work 
shop,  poultry  house;  all  will  be  sacrificed  for  only 
$4900  part  cash  and  easy  terms.  See  Strout’s  April 
Bulletin  of  Farm  Bargains.  Copy  Free.  Dept.  1099, 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO..  Land  Title  Building,  Phila. 


WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  THIS 

CARPET  SWEEPER 

If  you  send  us  a  Club  of  5  New 
Yearly  Subscriptions  at  SI. 00  each. 

Hand-rubbed  and  polished:  nickel-plated 
ttimmirgs;  roller  bearings— making  sweeper 
run  easy:  a  simple  patented  Brush  Release 
allows  easy  removal  of  brush  without  spring¬ 


ing  or  bending1  the  end-band.  The  brushes 
are  made  of  Chinese  bristles,  the  hardiest, 
best  wearing  stock. 

A  HANDSOME,  SERVICEABLE, 
LABOR  SAVING  ARTICLE. 

Sent  express  paid  upon  receipt  of  $5.00  for  five  strictly 
new  subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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HpWRlTE  NOW  FOR  GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK,  ROOFING  AND  LDMBER  CATALOGS 


By  selling:  Direct  to  the  Actual  User  of  Lumber,  Millwork  and  Building:  Material, 
we  save  you  the  Immense  Profits  of  Middlemen.  Our  Catalog:  also  saves  paying 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Traveling:  Salesmen.  These  Combined  Savings 
amount  to  at  least  50  per  cent  of  Local  Dealers’  Prices,  and  every  penny  goes  to 
our  Customers.  That’s  why  we  can  and  do  undersell  everybody  in  our  line. 

The  sample  Bargains  listed  on  this  page  are  taken  at  random  from  our  Grand 
Free  Millwork,  Roofing  and  Lumber  Catalogs.  They  represent  only  a  few  of  our 
Great  Departments  of  Building  Material.  We  can  supply  you  with  Everything 

that  goes  into  a  Building  above  the  Foundation. 
Whether  you  order  $5  worth  or  $10,000  worth,  we 

I  mi  a  ■  will  save  you  at  least  HALF.  We  make  the  same 

f  If  AVlf  HAflll  prices  to  everybody.  The  Dealer  himself  cannot 

CVKl  V  SJCJU  V  buy  Millwork  for  less  money  here  or  elsewhere 

J  j  than  our  prices  Direct  to  You.  This  is  a  strong 

■  II  linFI)  J  statement,  but  absolutely  true.  Our  prices  are 

IitIISBLK  anG  Ground-Floor,  Rock-Bottom,  and  our  Goods  are 

the  Best  ^lade. 


best  made  in  America— at  an  actual  Cash  Saving  of  HALF  what  your  Retail 
'mjr  Dealer  demands— including  Freight. 

's  Our  Grand  Free  Catalog  offers  over  5,000  Bargains  in  Sash,  Doors,  Windows, 

Mouldings,  Roofing  and  All  Classes  of  Lumber.  Every  item  we  sell  is  Guaranteed 
up  to  the  Official  Grades  Adopted  by  the  Sash  &  Door  Manufacturers’  Associations. 
In  addition  to  guaranteeing  the  Quality  of  our  goods,  we  also  Guarantee  Safe  De¬ 
livery  and  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded  Without  Delay  or  Objections. 

We  operate  the  Largest  Millwork  and  Lumber 
Plant  in  America,  sellin'g  i£s  Entire  Product  Direct  to 
Farmers,  Home  Owners, 'Qarpenters,  Contractors  ■■■  ■ 

and  Builders.  We  are  located  mi  the  Center  of  the  UU* 

Millwork  Industry  and  in  the  vcryHeart  of  the  Ship-  ■■  K  I 
ping  Belt  that  affords  the  Lowesb-^reight  Rates  w  ^ 

Everywhere.  x  gj|  i 

We  Carry  Immense  St'ocjks 
—Quick  Shipment  Anywhere  ROOFI 

Here  in  our  great  Warehouse  we  carry  the  Largest  HHnaHMH 
Reserve  Supply  of  High-Grade  Guaranteed  Millwork  X 
in  the  World.  We  load  direct  from  Warehouse  Platforms  tertmrs  on 
Switch  Tracks,  and  ship  everything  by  Fast  Freight.  This  insures  F 
to  any  railroad  station  in  the  country.  We  pack  our  goods  carefully 

Our  Catalog  of  5,000  Building  Material  Bargains  is  crowdett  full  of  a  Splendid 
Assortment  of  the  Latest  Designs  of  Millwork,  Approved  hfr  Architects  of  the 
Highest  Reputation.  Every  item  is  illustrated  and  described^oown  to  the  smallest 
detail.  Everything  is  made-eio-elear  ancl.Bl^in  that  anyone  can  order  correctly.  And 
we  guarantee  to  send  you  exactly  what  you  order!  Our  order-fillers  are  Experts  and 
pick  out  each  article  just  as  carefully  as  you  would  if  you  were  here  to  make  the 
selection  yourself. 

We  have  been  established  here  since  1865  and  have  built  up  this  Enormous  Busi¬ 
ness,  with  Customers  in  practically  every  Township  in  the  United  States,  by  giving 
such  Big  Values,  Prompt  Service  and  Satisfaction  that  all  who  send  Trial  Orders 
become  Regular  Customers. 


See  Prices  in  Free  Catalogs, 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back, 


Why  Gordon -Van  Tine 
Quality  is  the  Highest 


We  control  our  own  Product  in  every  Process  of  Manufacture,  from  Tree  to  Saw¬ 
mill,  and  straight  through  the  Model  Millwork  Plant  of  America  to  the  Warehouse. 

Our  Lumber  is  first  Air-dried  and  then  put  through  a  Scientific  Drying  Process. 
Joints  are  made  with  Heavy  Hardwood  Dowel  Pins,  glued  with  Imported  Glue  and 
pressed  together  by  heavy  Steam  Power  Press.  Gordon-Van  Tine  Doors  are 
Extra  Strong.  The  Panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides  and  are  sandpapered 
on  a  Special  Machine  of  our  own  Invention  before  the  Door  is  put  together. 

The  entire  Door  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sandpaper. 

All  our  Millwork  is  made  in  the  most  Painstaking  and  Workmanlike  manner. 

We  spare  no  Expense  to  make  every  article  we  sell  a  Standing  Advertisement 
for  our  Millwork.  Don’t  spend  a  cent  on  Material  for  Building  or  Repairing  until 
you  see  our  Catalog.  Drop  us  a  postal  today  and  get  our  Great  Free  Money- 
Saving  Millwork  Catalog  of  5,000  Bargains.  Ask  for  the  Free  Lumber  Catalog. 
Also  the  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 


50  Per  Cent  CASH  SAVING  ON  5,000  ITEMS ! 
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DUCKS  AS  A  SIDE  ISSUE  ON  A  FARM. 
The  Record  of  a  Small  Farm. 

The  first  egg  cainc  in,  March  8.  from  our  White 
Pekin  clucks;  one  day  earlier  than  last  year.  The 
next  day  the  second  duck  began  also,  and  we  wonder 
if  the  two  ducks  will  do  as  well  as  last  year.  It  was 
new  work  for  us.  We  had  managed  chicks  with 
incubators  and  brooders  until  we  really  could  carry 
on  that  branch  of  poultry  with  a  good  measure  of 
success.  But  our  lad  was  ambitious  to  try  White 
Pekin  Ducks.  He  was  taking  his  two  years’  vaca¬ 
tion,  between  grammar  and  high  school, 
and  was  interested  in  all  the  side  issdes 
possible  on  a  small  farm.  He  had  a 
colony  of  bees,  from  which  he  derived 
some  income,  and  wished  to  invest  in 
ducks,  as  an  experiment.  His  father 
agreed  to  go  equal  shares  with  him, 
and  his  mother  consented  to  .care  for 
the  young  ducks  for  the  feathers.  In 
November,  1907,  two  ducks  and  a  drake 
were  purchased  at  market  price,  12 
cents  per  pound,  total  cost  of  the  three 
was  $1.80,  a  modest  investment.  They 
were  allowed  to  run  with  the  hens,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  though  there  was  some 
protest  as  to  their  tendency  to  soil  the 
drinking  places  for  the  hens.  They 
really  need  a  running  stream,  but  ours 
was  too  far  away  for  Winter  use,  so 
the  water  had  to  be  changed  frequently. 

We  fed  the  ducks  corn  only  for  some 
time,  but  sought  advice  as  to  then- 
needs.  We  were  told  that  “ducks  to 
lay  well  must  be  liberally  fed  on  soft 
mash  with  about  one-tenth  meat  scrap.” 

We  hoped  our  ducks  would  lay  100 
eggs  each,  and  the  lad  counted  on  200 
ducks  in  a  flock,  as  one  person  had  in¬ 
timated  his  ducks  had  done  as  well. 

One  advertiser  of  White  Pekins  said 
they  might  be  expected  to  lay  75  eggs 
each;  but  we  were  not  satisfied  with 
that,  we  wanted  100  eggs  from  each 
duck.  Why  should  not  ours  do  as  well 
as  any?  We  did  not  have  200,  but  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  ducks  that  we 
did  not  reach  150  ducklings.  One  laid 
every  day  until  she  had  85  to  her 
credit,  and  the  other  83,  without  cessa¬ 
tion  or  attempting  to  sit  until  the  last. 

We  set  one  of  them  on  11  eggs;  she 
hatched  six  ducks,  which  she  cared  for 
during  the  season.  We  had  a  room 
for  them,  shutting  them  in  every  night. 

Every  morning  the  two  eggs  were  then 
cold,  as  if  they  were  laid  early,  “to 
avoid  the  rush.” 

STARTING  THE  YOUNG  DUCKS. 

— We  decided  to  set  the  duck  eggs  un¬ 
der  hens  as  much  as  possible,  running  the 
incubators,  as  usual,  for  chickens.  Ducks  required 
no  brooders;  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  that. 
We  set  two  hens,  as  soon  as  we  had  eight  apiece, 
putting  a  few  liens’  feathers  in  each  nest  for  warmth, 
and  15  ducks  came  out  strong  and  lively.  We  took 
them  away  from  the  hens  at  once,  it  being  less  trou¬ 
ble  to  care  for  them  without  the  hen.  We  put  them 
in  a  box,  with  a  litter  of  line-cut  hay,  and  brought 
them  in  the  kitchen  for  a  few  days.  The  lad  found 
they  usually  weighed  two  ounces  at  first,  and  it  was 
a  constant  interest  to  watch  their  actions,  and  note 
their  growth.  One  would  hardly  believe  they  could 
gain  so  fast,  who  was  used  to  incubator  chicks. 
From  the  very  first  these  ducks  seemed  determined 


to  live — not  one  died,  of  all  that  were  hatched,  be- 
cause  of  indigestion,  gapes,  or  any  such  disorder. 
One  was  crippled  and  made  a  stew  when  about  two 
pounds  weight;  one  was  stepped  on  at  feeding  time. 
The  others  grew  to  market  size,  and  were  sold  when 
about  eight  weeks  old.  Usually  they  would  weigh 
o/  to  four  pounds  dressed,  and  sold  at  20  cents  per 
pound.  Our  first  sales  were  about  June  1.  We  sold 
to  a  city  huckster,  who  bought  them  at  the  door,  and, 
of  course,  only  received  wholesale  prices.  We  sold 
30  ducks  at  that  price ;  then  prices  began  to  lower. 
After  July  we  sold  them  alive  at  It  cents  per  pound. 


In  all,,  our  flock  numbered  93  ducks  for  our  first 
year’s  experiment,  and  the  sales  amounted  to  $-10, 
we  reserving  the  same  number  for  stock  on  hand. 
Located  as  we  are,  35  miles  from  the  city  market, 
we  conclude  that  early  ducks  are  most  profitable. 
Taking  out  expense  of  feed,  the  lad  was  well  pleased 
to  make  his  first  bank  deposit  from  the  sale  of  his 
share  of  the  ducks. 

A  MISTAKE. — We  made  one  serious  mistake,  or 
discovered  our  ignorance.  After  setting  a  few  hours, 
we  decided  to  use  our  “50-egg”  incubator  for  once, 
and  do  more  rapid  work !  With  no  advice,  or  pre¬ 
vious  experience,  we  ventured  with  36  eggs,  manag¬ 
ing  them  as  we  did  hens’  eggs.  The  results  were 


disappointing;  only  seven  ducklings  survivec  the 
ordeal;  though  the  eggs  were  nearly  all  developed 
they  could  not  break  the  shell.  The  tray  may  have 
been  too  near  the  tank  of  hot  water,  or  the  air  too 
dry.  From  that  time  on  we  used  hens,  and  often 
hatched  every  egg.  A  tramp  took  a  few  from  under 
one  faithful  hen,  thinking  them  fine  large  eggs.  They 
were  nearly  ready  to  hatch  !  Poor  man  !  We  usually 
set  two  or  three  at  once,  so  as  to  have  flocks  of  one 
size  together.  We  had  three  flocks  of  17  each  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  each  flock  by  itself,  in  their  enclosure. 
A  week’s  difference  in  age  was  almost  too  much 
difference  in  size,  though  we  had  some 
in  same  yards  a  few  times. 

THE  YARDS. — We  had  small  yards 
of  one-foot  wide  chicken  fencing;  is 
to  20  feet  in  length  made  a  yard,  and 
they  would  not  get  over  it  until  they 
were  half  grown,  hardly  then.  We  put 
a  box  inside  for  shade  or  shelter,  and 
if  it  rained,  shut  them  in  with  dry  lit¬ 
ter  on  floor.  If  a  long  cold  storm  came 
we  moved  them  to  a  sheltered  place 
These  little  yards  were  easily  moved  to 
fresh  grass,  every  day  or  so.  A  pint- 
cup  or  two  of  water  was  furnished,  be¬ 
sides  dishes  for  feeding.  For  the  first 
three  weeks  all  the  brooding  they  re¬ 
quired  was  a  cover  or  burlap  at  night 
over  the  box,  but  must  have  dry  bed¬ 
ding  of  cut  hay.  We  fed  the  little  ones 
about  once  in  two  hours,  and  later  four 
times  a  day.  They  will  tell  when  they 
are  hungry.  The  great  requisite  for  the'r 
comfort  is  plenty  of  water  to  drink. 
We  kept  a  fruit  can  outside  to  refill 
the  dishes.  When  about  four  weeks 
old  the  flocks  were  united  in  a  large 
yard  with  a  colony  house,  and  chicks 
which  had  outgrown  the  brooder.  We 
found  chicks  throve  in  the  same  yard, 
if  one  of  the  little  enclosures  was 
placed  in  the  yard,  with  feeding  places 
for  chicks.  They  could  hop  over;  the 
ducks  did  not.  But  as  they  came  to 
their  feeding  troughs  like  an  avalanche 
the  chicks  jumped  out,  and  followed 
after,  not  suffering  at  all.  The  chicks 
roosted  in  the  house  and  ducks  rested 
on  dry  litter  on  floor.  We  kept  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  crushed  oyster  shells  and  grit, 
and  supply  of  water. 

THE  FEED. — Such  a  colony  of 
beautiful  ducks  attracted  attention. 
They  grew  so  rapidly  it  amazed  us,  as 
well  as  our  neighbors.  One  who  himself 
had  White  Pekin  ducks  visited  us  to 
learn  how  we  managed.  His  ducks 
of  same  age  were  only  about  half  as 
large  and  many  died.  “What  do  you 
feed  them  ?”  we  asked.  “O !  cracked 
corn.  Same  as  the  chickens !”  That 
was  the  reason  of  his  failure.  Ducks  do  not,  like 
chickens,  eat  seeds,  but  snails,  slugs,  water  animals. 
Given  their  freedom,  they  will  search  their  food  in 
muddy  pools  or  streams,  and  they  must  have  soft 
food.  While  chicks  a  week  old  will  eat  seeds,  like 
“chick  food,”  ducks  will  look  up  as  if  to  say  “What 
kind  of  pudding  is  it?”  plainly  showing  their  need 
of  something  else.  We  acted  on  this  plan,  the  first 
food  being  a  slice  of  stale  bread  soaked  in  sweet 
skim-milk.  It  was  no  trouble  to  teach  them  to  eat 
from  a  can  cover,  and  not  a  crumb  would  be  wasted. 
One.  slice  would  satisfy  a  flock  of  15  for  one  meal. 
After  the  bread,  give  water.  After  a  few  days  we 
added  a  sprinkle  of  wheat  bran,  and  fine  grit.  After 
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a  week  we  added  a  bit  of  meat  scrap  to  the.  bread- 
and-milk  and  bran  diet,  and  later  some  cornmeal. 
Gradually  the  bread  was  left  out,  so  in  a  month 
they  ate  soft  mash,  of  milk,  cornmeal,  bran,  a  little 
gluten  meal  or  oatmeal.  A  little  fine  charcoal,  with 
line  grit  occasionally,  was  given.  How  they  grew! 
When  three  weeks  old  they  weighed  1/2  pound;  gain¬ 
ing  nearly  one-half  pound  per  week  until  they  were 
eight  weeks  old  and  ready  to  sell.  Chicks  at  10 
weeks  old  weighed  \y2  pound  and  brought  25  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  care  of  incubators  and  brooders, 
with  some  losses  made  the  contrast  considerable. 
Probably  four  pounds  of  feathers  were  gathered 
from  the  early  sales. 

With  enclosed  yards  they  are  easily  managed ; 
three-foot  chicken  fence  would  be  sufficient  to  en¬ 
close  large  ducks,  while  chicks  are  difficult  to  keep 
in  bounds.  Ducks  never  scratch — and  on  the  whole 
are  a  profitable  side  issue  on  a  small  farm.  As  an 
investment  the  first  30  sold  paid.  We  hope  to  have 
all  sold  this  year  by  the  last  of  July.  If  we  were 
nearer  market  we  might  try  for  late  ones.  Fortu¬ 
nately  we  had  milk,  and  the  cost  of  feed  the  first 
three  weeks  was  small;  after  that  they  are  hearty 
feeders;  estimated  cost  five  cents  per  week  last 
five  weeks,  each  duck.  When  six  weeks  old  they 
will  eat  wheat  and  whole  corn  as  night  ration.  They 
are  interesting,  and  a  flock  of  50  is  a  pretty  sight. 
The  lad  took  a  picture  of  the  flock  when  about  that 
size,  Fig.  187. 

THE  BOY’S  SHARE. — Was  it  worth  while  for 
our  lad?  We  think  it  was.  He  learned  to  care  for 
them,  to  consider  the  cost,  and  the  skill  necessary  to 
make  a  success  of  the  undertaking.  He  had  a  personal 
interest  in  it,  and  understood  the  gain  on  an  invest¬ 
ment,  and  wise  use  of  money.  When  he  was  10  years 
of  age  we  gave  him  a  colony  of  bees — the  first 
swarm  that  year — with  a  modern  movable  frame 
hive.  He  was  to  purchase  all  supplies  thereafter  and  re¬ 
ceive  all  profits.  Such  interest  as  he  evinced !  Every 
scrap  of  bee  information  was  greedily  devoured,  and 
such  courage  in  handling  them  was  developed  as 
would  delight  anyone  to  see.  A  bee  journal  was 
studied  faithfully,  and  now  he  is  a  successful  young 
bee-man,  having  three  fine  colonies — and  quite  an 
income  from  them.  These  interests  help  to  make 
life  on  a  farm  seem  desirable.  So  many  times  the 
“boy’s  Jersey  calf”  is  “father’s  cow,”  that  a  sense  of 
unfairness  and  injustice  takes  all  hope  and  interest 
from  the  boy’s  heart,  and  his  great  desire  is  to 
leave  the  farm.  There  should  be  everything  brought 
forward  to  create  a  love  for  it,  that  is  possible. 

These  two  years  of  life  on  the  farm  have  been  a 
fine  opportunity  for  development  of  physical  and 
mental  power,  a  most  excellent  preparation  for 
high  school  and  college.  Our  son  has  learned  the 
practical  side  of  all  the  various  problems  of  a  small 
fruit  and  poultry  farm.  He  has  learned  how  to  lay 
out  and  set  an  orchard;  trim,  prune,  graft,  bud, 
spray  and  care  for  fruit;  the  care  of  his  bees,  the 
care  of  poultry,  pigs  and  dairy  cattle,  besides  the 
scientific  cultivation  of  mixed  farming,  selection  of 
fertilizers,  etc.  He  was  able  to  enter  the  senior  class 
in  high  school  this  year  by  reason  of  home  study 
during  the  Winter  evenings,  and  by  the  end  of  fourth 
month  was  Xo.  1  in  the  class.  His  alert  brain  was 
able  to  enter  into  the  work  with  real  enjoyment  and 
energetic  study.  He  lost  nothing  by  the  two  years 
at  home,  and  gained  much  in  bodily  vigor  and  men¬ 
tal  ability.  He  invested  in  a  bicycle,  which,  when 
roads  are  good,  brings  him  often  home  from  school. 
11  is  plans  include  many  improvements  about  the 
home,  when  the  term  is  over.  He  is  not  anxious  to 
leave  the  farm.  His  interests  are  there;  but  he 
realizes  that  a  farmer  should  be  educated  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful — in  the  best  sense.  M.  P.  a. 

“Brightside,”  Pa. 

AN  ALABAMA  BOY’S  GEESE. 

An  Appreciation  of  Purebred  Embdens. 

The  three  geese  shown  in  Fig.  186  are  purebred 
Embdens,  and  are  the  property  of  our  13-year-old 
boy,  who  is  seen  feeding  them  corn  from  a  cup. 
They  are  marvels  of  perfection,  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
says  they  come  next  to  his  father  and  myself  in 

his  affections.  They  are  two  years  old,  and  we 
brought  them  with  us  from  central  Ohio  a  year  ago. 
This  country  seems  to  agree  with  them,  as  it  does 
with  all  our  poultry  (also  ourselves).  Their  small 
owner  gave  them  very  sedate  names  when  they  first 
came  into  this  sinful  world,  regardless  of  sex  or 

propensities,  viz.,  Eben,  Moses  and  David.  They 
certainly  should  be  very  well-behaved  with  such  im¬ 
pressive  titles,  but  this  fact  does  not  prevent  them 
giving  anything  that  crosses  them  a  sharp  “tweak” 
with  their  strong  bills.  This  breed  of  geese  lays 

very  large  eggs,  which  usually  hatch  well :  and  they 

are  so  large,  their  plumage  so  snowy,  and  carriage 
so  majestic  that  they  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention. 


If  kept  dry  and  free  from  lice  when  young,  they 
are  very  easily  raised,  and  with  good  pasture  and 
plenty  of  drinking  water,  they  will  get  their  own 
living  after  the  first  four  to  six  weeks.  These  three 
were  raised  by  hand,  and  when  they  were  small 
their  owner  would  gather  them  up  every  night,  or 
when  a  shower  came  up  in  the  daytime,  and  put  them 
on  the  porch  in  a  little  box  with  straw  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  a  bit  of  carpet  over  the  top;  there  they 
were  warm,  dry,  safe  and  contented. 

Baldwin  Co.,  Ala.  mrs.  g.  h.  fuller. 


PLOWING  AN  ALFALFA  SOD. 

I  have  succeeded  in  raising  Alfalfa  for  six  years,  long 
enough  to  fall  in  love  with  it,  but  I  want  to  know  what 
kind  of  a  plow  to  use  in  plowing  Alfalfa  sod.  I  lime  and 
manure  the  land  and  get  good  crops,  mowing  every  year, 
but.  now  my  first  piece,  nix  years  old,  must  be  plowed  up 
and  reseeded,  because  *the  Blue  grass  has  crept  in  and  is 
putting  the  clover  out  of  business.  I  don’t  wish  to  raise 
any  other  crop,  but  I  wish  to  kill  that  Blue  grass  so 
dead  that  it  will  never  appear  again.  I  wish  to  harrow 
and  disk  that  ground  weekly  or  daily  during  the  hot  dry 
Summer  days  until  it  is  perfectly  clean,  and  reseed  it  so 
heavily  that  nothing  else  can  grow.  Can  the  Alfalfa  be 
sown  too  thick?  I  do  not  care  for  the  expense  of  the 
best  seed  but  want  a  perfect  stand  this  time,  to  last 
more  than  six  years,  if  I  am  willing  to  feed  it.  In  The 
It.  N.-Y.  a  writer  telling  of  potato  raising  in  Greeley,  Col., 
says  they  mow  Alfalfa  two  years,  then  the  third,  when  it 
is  growing  in  full  vigor  and  the  roots  as  tough  as  a  piece 
of  rawhide,  they  plow  it  under  and  plant  potatoes  again. 
I  don't  expect  to  go  to  Colorado  but  1  would  give  some¬ 
thing  to  see  that  done.  I  see  on  page  314  you  say  seeding 
should  be  done  in  Spring,  except  in  New  England  or  ex¬ 
treme  South,  which  would  be  better  done  in  Fall.  Again 
you  say  if  he  plowed  the  young  seeding  in  the  Spring 
deeply  he  would  not  kill  all  the  Alfalfa  plants.  That  is 
about  what  will  happen  when  I  plow  an  older  piece,  but 
is  that  the  way  to  reseed,  with  a  lot  of  the  old  plants  half 
or  altogether  alive?  j.  CORNELL. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  .T. 

The  questions  raised  by  J.  Cornell  are  perti¬ 
nent  ones.  When  we  first  began  plowing  up  old 
Alfalfa  meadows,  we  lived  in  constant  dread  of  the 
yearly  plowing.  The  roots  on  Woodlawn  Farm 
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became  larger  than  a  man’s  thumb,  and  were  certainly 
tough.  A  Colorado  friend  told  us  liow  to  fix  our 
plows  for  plowing  Alfalfa,  and  we  now  have  no 
difficulty  whatever.  Two  things  are  necessary.  To 
have  sharp  plowshares  (we  have  two  for  each  plow 
and  sepd  one  to  a  blacksmith  each  day)  ;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  and  still  more  important,  to  have  a  small  knife 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  landside  and  exactly 
opposite  the  rear  point  of  the  share.  This  knife 
should  be  V-shaped,  the  point  of  the  V  going  for¬ 
ward,  about  three  inches  long  and  \'/2  or  two  inches 
wide.  Any  blacksmith  can  make  one  and  fasten  it 
on.  A  small  place  must  be  chiseled  out  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  landside  to  allow  this  knife  to  set  in 
and  prevent  the  plow’s  jumping.  Then  the  knife 
is  bent  up  on  the  inside  of  the  landside  and  fas¬ 
tened  on  with  a  plow  bolt.  You  will  understand  that 
this  knife  lies  flat  in  the  furrow  and  cuts  about  two 
inches  on  the  next  furrow.  Its  main  value,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  hold  the  plow  steady.  Before  we  used 
it,  it  required  strong  and  very  active  men  to  hold  a 
plow  in  any  kind  of  shape,  but  now  we  have  plows 
regulated  so  that  anyone  can  handle  them  and  can 
easily  do  just  as  good  work  on  Alfalfa  sod  as  on 
any  other  kind  of  sod.  We  put  in  not  less  than  three 
1,500-pound  horses  to  pull  this  plow,  and  if'  possi¬ 
ble,  we  plow  the  sod  during  the  Winter  when  the 
roots  are  not  quite  as  tough  as  they  are  in  the 
Spring.  Howeve-,  if  we  cannot  plow  hi  the  Winter, 
we  do  so  just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  Spring,  and  if  for  any  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  defer  plowing  until  the  plants  have 
started  to  grow,  you  might  as  well  wait  until  an¬ 
other  year,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  break 
Alfalfa  sod  after  the  plants  have  grown  two  or  three 
inches. 

Mr.  Cornell  should  experience  no  serious  difficulty 
in  killing  the  Blue  grass.  Our  meadows  usually 
become  somewhat  filled  with  this  plant  by  the  time 
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we  are  ready  to  plow  them.  One  or  two  years 
cropping  with  corn  or  other  tillable  crops  will  cer¬ 
tainly  kill  Blue  grass,  and  then  the  field  may  be 
re-seeded  to  Alfalfa.  It  is  possible,  we  think,  to  seed 
too  heavily  in  this  country  for  the  greatest  amount 
of  feed.  We  think  that  the  plants  when  crowded 
will  not  root  as  deeply  as  they  will  when  they  are 
just  right.  Twenty  pounds  seed  per  acre  gives  us 
as  many  plants  as  we  wish,  and  probably  would 
give  him  as  much.  If  he  lives  in  a  limestone  coun¬ 
try  he  can  count  on  the  Blue  grass  working  in  in 
time,  no  matter  what  be  does,  but  if  he  will  disk 
the  Alfalfa  occasionally,  and  if  he  will  never  pasture 
it,  he  can  readily  keep  an  Alfalfa  meadow  in  good 
condition  for  eight  or  10  years. 

Referring  to  Spring  and  Fall  seeding,  the  writer 
should  have  stated  that  the  Fall  seeding  seems  to 
succeed  better  in  all  of  the  Atlantic  States  instead 
of  the  New  England  States  alone.  •  The  effect  of 
the  Fall  rains  in  these  States  is  one  reason  for  better 
success  in  the  Fall.  In  the  Southern  States  crab 
grass  bothers  in  the  Spring,  so  that  it  is  almost 
imperative  to  seed  in  the  Fall.  In  regard  to  the 
old  plants  coining  after  they  are  plowed,  if  they  do 
the  same  for  Mr.  Cornell  as  they  do  for  us.  about 
May  1  his  plowed  field  will  look  very  much  like  a 
meadow  yet,  and  probably  his  neighbors  will  laugh 
at  it.  Sometimes  the  plants  actually  bother  a  little 
when  we  make  the  first  two  cultivations  of  our  corn, 
but  after  the  first  two  cultivations  are  over,  there 
is  no  further  trouble,  as  the  Alfalfa  will  not  thrive 
when  being  tramped  and  cultivated,  and  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Summer  the  plants  will  practically  dis¬ 
appear,  and  any  crop  that  is  planted  on  Alfalfa  sod 
thrives  so  splendidly  on  account  of  the  stored-up 
nitrogen  that  it  finds  in  the  soil  that  the  trifling  in¬ 
convenience  earlier  in  the  season  is  promptly  for¬ 
gotten. 

Regarding  sowing  down  a  stand  of  Alfalfa  that 
lias  just  been  plowed  up,  it  is  possible  that  I  was 
somewhat  in  error  in  advising  people  immediately  to 
re-sow,  at  least  in  one  way,  because  the  required 
cultivation  with  a  plowed  crop  might  remove  Blue 
grass  or  weeds  that  might  be  growing  in  with  the 
Alfalfa,  but  I  have  recommended  this  plan  largely 
because  most  people  experience  difficulty  in  getting 
quite  as  thick  a  stand  as  they  wish,  and  knowing 
that  many  of  the  old  plants  will  be  left  over,  we 
thought  really  the  cheapest  way  for  them  would  be 
immediately  to  re-seed.  I  think  that  this  would 
not  apply  so  well  wh>we  there  was  Blue  grass  mixed 
in  with  the  Alfalfa;  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
a  cultivated  crop  for  one  year  in  order  to  kill  the 
Blue  grass,  and  I  would  advise  Mr.  Cornell  to  plant 
corn  or  potatoes,  or  whatever  he  wishes  for  at  least 
cue  year  on  his  field,  and  then  re-seed  to  Alfalfa. 

Ohio.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FLORIDA. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  want  the  real  truth  about 
1  iorida  and  other  States.  The  following  letter  from 
one  of  our  readers  will  show  one  reason : 

I  am  one  of  The  R.  X.-Y.'s  large  family  of  subscribers, 
and  feel  that  in  addressing  you  as  friends  I  am  only  giv¬ 
ing  expression  to  the  kindly  and  helpful  spirit  that  per¬ 
vades  each  issue  of  the  Rural.  We  (mother  and  I)  think 
we  would  like  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate,  as  the  Winters 
here  seem  trying,  and  one  has  to  shovel  so  many  dollars 
into  the  furnace  to  keep  warm.  Where  can  we  go? 
Mother  is  well  along  in  years,  and  feels  the  cold  weather. 
We  have  thought  of  Virginia,  hut  nearly  everybody  seems 
to  be  selling  out  there,  i  think  I  have  had  offers  of  a 
hundred  thousand  of  acres  that,  were  for  sale  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  We  cannot  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to 
where  we  would  like  to  go,  for  there  are  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  regarding  soil  and  climate.  We  have  read 
a  number  of  accounts  of  conditions  in  Florida.  1  find  a 
good  many  say  it  is  the  ‘‘only  climate  on  earth."  I  get 
a  sense  also  that  it  is  intensely  hot  in  Summer.  Could 
a  northerner  who  had  lived  among  our  northern  hills 
and  mountains  endure  the  Summers  there,  say  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  where  the  soil  seems  to  he  better?  We  do  not 
feel  like  “migrating,”  hut  hope  we  may  find  a  place  having 
a  mild  and  healthful  climate  12  months  in  a  year.  IIow 
would  it  he  in  the  Carolinas  or  Georgia?  I  think  I  hear 
some  one  say  “Better  get  a  tieket  for  the  Garden  of  Eden." 
Yet  it  seems  that  one  ought  to  be  able  to  find  what  we  are 
looking  for  in  such  a  broad  land  as  ours.  Our  idea  is  to 
locate  on  a  farm  where  wei  can  raise  what  we  need  and 
have  something  for  sale.  If  far  enough  north  would  have 
a  lien  of  sheep,  two  or  three  cows,  pigs  and  some  grain 
suitable  to  the  locality.  P. 

Now  this  man  is  like  thousands  of  others.  He 
can  find  real  estate  agents  by  the  dozen  to  sing  the 
praises  of  any  section,  but  where  can  he  find  some 
one  to  tell  the  plain  truth?  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no 
interest  in  “booming”  any  State  or  section.  Except 
lor  the  Winter  climate  this  man’s  present  home  suits 
him.  He  doesn’t  want  a  place  that  is  all  climate— 
and  nothing  else — but  he  wants  to  know  both  light 
and  shade.  It  does  not  require  a  moment’s  thought 
to  show  how  important  it  is  to  know  the  truth  about 
any  strange  section.  It  requires  strong  character 
to  stand  up  and  admit  the  defects  in  what  you  have 
to  sell. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  BEE-KEEPING. 


I  saw  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  It.  N.-Y., 
“Why  Are  Not  More  Bees*  Kept."  I  know  nothing  about 
bees,  but  would  like  to  have  some.  There  is  nope  in  my 
neighborhood,  so  I  would  like  information  about  the  best 
way  to  start  and  their  general  care.  w.  j.  d. 

Crittenden,  N.  Y. 

There  is  practically  only  one  way  to  start  bee¬ 
keeping,  and  that  is,  of  course,  to  buy  some  bees. 
The  best  plan  for  beginning  is  to  buy  at  the  most 
two  colonies,  as  he  has  much  to  learn,  and  some¬ 
times  the  first  lesson  will  be  all  that  he  will  ever 
want  to  take.  All  authorities  agree  that  a  small 
outlay  at  the  start  is  the  only  safe  plan,  and  my 
advice  is,  if  you  intend  purchasing,  or  have  a  few 
hives  of  bees,  get  the  best  bee  book  that  you  can, 
and  make  a  thorough  study  of  it  before  you  get  the 
bees,  and  then  you  will  not  be  so  apt  to  throw  up 
your  job  at  the  first  experiment.  Langstroth  wrote 
many  years  ago  that,  “of  all  farm  pursuits,  bee-cul¬ 
ture  requires  the  greatest  skill,  and  may  be  called 
a  business  of  details,”  which  is  certainly  the  case. 
It  is  necessary  to  learn  to  open  hives,  and  handle 
the  bees  as  often  as  necessary  for  noting  their  con¬ 
dition,  putting  on  surplus  cases,  or  taking  off  honey, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  these  points  may  all  be 
learned  by  studying  the  bee  book,  and  then  with  a 
hive  of  bees  to  practice  on,  one  may  develop  a 
talent  for  bee-keeping  and  find  a  new  field  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit. 

You  will  need  besides  your  hives  of  bees  some 
supplies,  and  you  want  them  right  on  the  spot,  so  as 
to  have  them  when  you  need  them.  It  is  too  late 
to  get  new  hives  when  the  bees  are  swarming,  or 
sections  after  a  honey  flow  is  under  way.  The  best 
time  to  get  supplies  ready  is  in  the  Winter,  while 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  such  work,  and  they  may 
be  either  bought  or  made  at  home,  and  stored  in  a 
clean  dry  place,  ready  to  use  at  short  notice  when 
needed.  If  you  decide  to  make  your  own  hives, 
do  not  cut  a  board  until  you  decide  what  hive  you 
will  adopt,  and  then  get  one  already  made,  and 
make  your  new  ones  exactly  like  the  pattern.  The 
reason  for  this  will  be  apparent  when  you  need  to 
exchange  some  fixtures  between  hives,  or  give  a 
frame  of  brood  to  a  weaker  colony,  or  any  of  the 
dozens  of  changes  that  are  often  necessary  after 
your  apiary  has  begun  to  grow ;  so  never  tolerate 
different  styles  of  hives  in  the  same  yard.  Unless 
one  is  a  natural  mechanic  and  has 
good  tools,  and  can  do  a  perfect  job, 
he  would  better  buy  his  supplies  than 
to  make  them.  Some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  put  up  what  they  call  a  be¬ 
ginner’s  outfit,  consisting  of  a  few 
hives,  and  supers,  sections,  comb  foun¬ 
dation,  veil,  smoker,  etc.,  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  but  one  can  usually  select 
what  he  needs  from  a  catalogue,  and 
order  only  what  one  wants,  and  save 
money  by  doing  it.  I  hardly  think  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  many  miles  to 
find  a  few  bees  that  can  be  bought  for 
a  reasonable  price. 

The  rest  of  the  question  is  the  larg¬ 
est  proposition  I  ever  had  to  tackle 
in  a  short  article,  but  I  will  try  to  AX  EGYP 
make  a  few  .of  the  main  points  as 
plain  as  possible.  First,  the  location 
of  the  hives  is  important.  They  should 
stand  where  they  would  be  protected 
from  winds  as  much  as  possible,  and 
also  where  no  stock  could  get  to  them. 

I  should  also  want  them  where  they 
could  be  easily  seen  from  the  main 
living  room  of  the  house,  say  about 
three  or  four  rods  away,  so  that  the 
women  folks  could  keep  an  eye  out  for 
swarms  during  swarming  time.  A 
south  or  east  exposure  is  considered 
'the  best,  and  hive  entrance  ehould 
face  one  or  the  other  of  those  points. 

1  lie  hives  should  he  set  level  from 
side  to  side,  and  slant  from  back  to 
front,  to  prevent  storms  from  beating 
in  and  forming  pools  of  water,  or 
cakes  of  ice,  on  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  AN 

This  is  important,  but  often  neglected 
by  farmer  bee-keepers,  and  is  often  the  cause  of 
loss  of  colonies,  especially  in  Winter.  I  prefer  a 
hive  stand  about  10  inches  high,  as  this  keeps  the 
toads  from  living  on  bees  all  Summer.  When  my 
hives  were  all  on  the  ground  I  have  caught  as  many 
as  40  toads  in  one  night,  sitting  in  front  of  the 
hi\es  and  snapping  up  bees  as  fast  as  they  came 
in  their  reach.  This  will  sometimes  keep  a  colony 
so  weak  that  they  can  gather  no  surplus  all  the  sea¬ 
son.  Spring  is  by  far  the  best  time  to  buy  bees, 
and  if  you  can  buy  a  colony  that  cast  a  swarm  last 
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year  you  get  a  young  queen,  which  will  be  at  her 

best  for  the  next  two  years,  while  if  you  buy  a 

cast  swarm  you  get  the  old  queen,  and  she  may  be 
three  or  four  years  old  and  not  equal  to  making  you 

a  profit,  even  though  she  might  keep  up  the  colony. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  so  many  colonies  fail 
to  produce  a  surplus  of  honey  is  that  the  queen  has 
passed  her  best  period,  and  the  bees  have  not  super¬ 
seded  her.  Most  bee-keepers  have  a  record  of  the 
age  of  all  their  queens,  and  re-queen  all  colonies 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  limit.  My  rule  is  two 
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years,  but  extra  good  ones  I  keep  three  years,  and 
poor  ones  no  longer  than  to  find  out  that  they  are 
no  good. 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  the  bees  in  the  Spring 
is  to  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  stores  to  carry 
them  through  until  new  honey  comes  in.  The  hives 
should  also  be  cleaned  out;  that  is,  the  dead  bees 
scraped  out  of  the  bottom,  and  the  top  closed  per¬ 
fectly  tight,  as  the  bees  need  all  the  warmth  they 
can  generate  at  this  season  for  brood  rearing.  Many 
will  disagree  with  this  advice,  and  say  never  open 
the  hive  until  May,  but  T  want  to  see  how  many 
bees  there  are,  and  how  much  honey,  and  also  the 
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AMERICAN  FARMER  TURNING  THE  SOD.  Fig. 

dead  bees  removed,  as  early  in  Spring  as  it  is  warm 
enough  for  the  bees  to  fly  freely.  As  soon  as  the 
honey  flow  from  clover,  if  that  is  the  first  one,  be¬ 
gins,  the  bees  should  be  looked  over  every  day  or 
two,  and  all  hives  having  the  brood  chamber  full 
of  brood  and  bees,  and  beginning  to  deposit  white 
new  wax  on  the  edges  of  the  comb,  should  be  given 
surplus  cases  at  once.  It  pays  to  use  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  all  sections,  and  there  should  be  at 
least  one  section  of  drawn  comb  in  every  super; 
partly  filled  sections  from  last  season  are  best,  but 


if  you  have  none  it  will  pay  to  buy  a  few  sections 
of  honey  at  the  store,  to  use  to  bait  the  bees  into 
the  supers.  If  you  use  combs  of  honey  it  is  best 
to  scratch  the  cappings  with  a  fork  so  that  the  honey 
will  leak,  as  that  will  start  the  bees  right  away  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  generally  start  work  all  through 
the  super  as  well.  When  the  first  super  is  well 
lender  way,  say  one  half  to  two-thirds  full,  if  the 
honey  flow  is  likely  to  last  some  time  longer,  it 
should  be  raised  up  and  another  empty  one  put 

under  it.  This  may  be  continued  as  long  as  the 

prospect  is  good  for  a  continued  flow,  but  judgment 
must  also  be  used,  or  you  may  give  too  much  room, 
and  be  left  with  a  lot  of  partly-filled  sections.  There 

will  nearly  always  be  some  anyway,  and  they  should 

be  kept  for  baits  next  season. 

As  soon  as  the  honey  crop  is  gathered  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  hives  at  once  or  the  bees  will 
soil  the  face  of  the  comb  and  lower  the  market 
value  of  it.  The  honey  may  also  be  removed,  a  few 
sections  at  a  time,  as  fast  as  they  arc  filled,  and 
empty  ones  put  in  their  place,  and  only  one  super 
used  to  each  hive,  but  I  would  not  recommend  this 
plan  if  one  has  more  than  one  or  two  hives.  If  one 
has  a  Fall  flow  from  buckwheat  or  other  sources  the 
partly-filled  sections  may  be  put  on  the  hives,  and 
may  be  filled  if  weather  conditions  are  right.  When 
the  honey  is  removed  from  the  hive  it  should  be 
sorted  and  the  sections  scraped  clean,  and  be  stored 
in  the  warmest,  and  dryest  place  in  the  house.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  bees  keep  the  honey 
very  warm,  and  they  know  what  is  best.  I  give  this 
caution  because  many  people  think  they  must  put 
their  honey  in  the  cellar,  which  is  the  very  worst 
place  it  could  be  put,  as  it  will  gather  dampness,  and 
the  cappings  will  crack  and  let  the  honey  leak,  and 
the  whole  thing  will  sour  and  be  a  total  loss,  as 
many  readers  doubtless  know,  and  I  find  many  who 
do  not  know  the  remedy,  which  is,  keep  honey  dry 
and  warm.  I  have  tried  to  cover  some  of  the  main 
points  of  managing  bees,  but  have  necessarily  only 
touched  some  of  the  most  essential.  I  have  not  said 
a  word  about  swarming,  handling,  hiving,  etc.,  but 
these  will  likely  be  inquired  about  by  some  one  later. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. _  j.  a.  crane. 

TRAPPING  PRAIRIE  CHICKENS. 

The  trap  as  made  should  be  about  four  feet 
square  and  18  inches  deep.  Boards, 
lath  or  sticks  may  be  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  side  next  to  the  ground 
may  be  left  open.  Cut  a  hole  a  foot 
wide  and  two  feet  long  in  the  top  for 
a  trap-door.  The  latter  consists  of  a 
thin  board  a  little  smaller  than  the 
opening  in  the  box.  This  board  rests 
on  two  nails  driven  into  the  edges,  one 
on  either  side,  about  one-third  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  one  end,  and  left  sticking 
out  about  one  inch.  A  staple  over  each 
nail  holds  it  in  place.  The  short  end 
may  be  weighted  so  the  board  will  just 
balance  on  the  nails,  which  serve  as  a 
pivot  or  axis,  the  short  end  resting  on 
the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  trap. 
Fig.  189.  Corn  or  other  grain  is  used  for  bait, 
and  is  placed  on  the  long  end  of  the 
board.  When  the  bird  alights  thereon 
his  weight  swings  the  board  down  and 
he  slides  off  into  the  trap.  The  board 
then  swings  back  into  a  level  position, 
closing  the  hole.  Tf  the  bait  is  fixed 
so  it  will  not  slide  off  the  door  several 
chickens  may  be  taken  at  one  setting. 
Quail  and  pheasants  may  also  be 
trapped  in  this  way. 

Instead  of  using  a  trap-door,  one 
edge  of  the  box  may  be  lifted  and  held 
up  by  a  figure- four  trigger.  The  lat¬ 
ter  should  be  made  of  pieces  of  hard 
wood  about  an  inch  wide  and  half  as 
thick.  No.  1  is  10  inches  long,  No.  2 
12  inches.  No.  3  15  inches.  The  trig¬ 
ger  is  set  so  the  sharpened  end  of  No. 
3  points  under  the  trap.  A  piece  of  an 
l90-  ear  of  corn  may  be  used  for  bait.  A 

downward  pressure  on  the  end  of  the 
bait-stick  releases  the  trigger,  letting  the  box  fall 
to  the  ground.  Shelled  corn  may  be  strewn  around 
the  trap,  leading  to  the  bait  inside.  For  rabbits,  bait 
with  an  apple.  o.  H.  b. 

Holt,  Montana. 

R.  N.-Y'. — The  details  of  trap  figured  on  preced¬ 
ing  page  give  a  clear  idea  of  how  it  is  made.  A 
good  many  country  boys  are  familiar  with  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  these  traps.  In  our  vicinity  game  is  quite 
closely  protected,  but  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  trapping  seems  a  necessity. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


HORTICULTURAL  SHORT  STOPS. 

Ailing  Boston  Ferns. 

W.  L.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y. — I  have  some 
Boston  ferns  which  are  doing  very  poorly. 
When  the  fronds  are  about  half  grown 
the  ends  of  them  turn  brown  and  die; 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  obtain 
their  full  growth  without  turning  brown 
at  the  tips,  and  then  the  whole  frond 
gradually  dies.  The  plants  have  had 
plenty  of  fertilizer  and  have  had  enough 
moisture.  The  ferns  were  put  in  new  pots 
last  Fall.  Possibly  the  ferns  were  not  set 
deep  enough  in  the  soil.  Can  you  suggest 
any  cause  for  this  trouble? 

Ans. — We  fear  the  air  of  your  house 
is  too  dry  for  the  Boston  ferns  that 
are  growing,  or  they  may  possibly  be 
affected  to  some  extent  by  leakage  of 
gas,  either  coal  or  illuminating.  It 
may  also  be  possible  that  you  are  in¬ 
juring  the  root  with  too  much  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Keep  the  ferns  in  as  moist  and 
airy  a  place  as  possible,  frequently  sy¬ 
ringe  and  wash  the  foliage,  see  that 
they  have  plenty  of  water,  but  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  good  drainage,  so  that  the 
soil  does  not  become  sour,  and  they 
will  probably  renew  tbeir  growth  un¬ 
less  poisoned  by  gas  leakage. 

When  To  Transplant  Pines. 

E.  II  ,  Schenectady,  K.  Y. — I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  White  pines  on  my  place,  and 
would  like  to  make  wind-breaks  of  them 
around  my  barn.  When  is  the  best  time  to 
set  them  out,  and  the  best  way  to  make 
them  grow  quickly  and  all  live? 

Ans. — It  is  a  general  experience 
that  the  month  of  May  just  as  growth 
starts,  is  the  most  favorable  time  to 
transplant  White  pines  and  similar 
evergreens.  They  should  be  taken 
up  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the 
roots  as  possible,  securing  a  good  ball 
of  earth  around  the  mass  of  roots,  if 
the  nature  of  the  soil  allows,  keeping 
it  together  with  moist  burlap  or  ferti¬ 
lizer  sacks  tied  around  the  ball  and 
the  main  roots  while  the  trees  are  be¬ 
ing  moved.  They  should  be  carefully 
set  in  large  holes  at  the  same  level 
which  they  naturally  grew,  and  good 
top  soil  well  worked  and  rammed 
about  the  roots  without  bruising  them. 
No  manure  or  fertilizer  should  be  put 
in  the  hole  or  about  the  roots,  but  a 
thick  Vnulch  of  litter  or  strawy  stable 
manure  placed  about  the  tree  as  far 
as  the  limbs  extend  after  planting  will 
do  more  to  make  the  trees  live  and 
assure  good  growth  than  any  other 
treatment  that  has  been  devised. 

Evergreens  For  Sandy  Soil. 

II.  J.  T.,  Kent,  0. — What  variety  of  ever¬ 
green  would  be  best  to  plant  on  a  sandy 
soil  to  grow  for  our  fast  increasing  demand 
for  Christmas  trees?  I  have  about  two 
acres  which  I  can  use  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  too  broken  to  cultivate  much. 

Ans. — The  best  evergreen  for  the 
purpose  you  desire  for  sandy  soil  is, 
without  doubt,  Norway  spruce.  Seed¬ 
lings  are  very  cheap,  and  quickly  grow 
to  good-sized  trees  in  light  sandy  soil 
if  given  proper  care.  They  generally 
make  well-shaped  Christmas  trees. 
Seedlings  vary  considerably,  and  quite 
a  variety  in  habit  may  generally  be 
noticed  among  a  few  thousand  seed¬ 
lings. 

Bartlett  Pear  Blossoms. 

M.  A.  F.,  Manistee,  Mich. — In  looking 
over  a  catalogue  in  reference  to  the  Bart¬ 
lett  pear  I  seee  it  catalogued  as  follows : 
“Large,  rich,  melting,  delicious ;  every¬ 
where  successful.  Blossom  sterile,  requir¬ 
ing  other  varieties  planted  nearby  to  en¬ 
sure  fertilization.”  As  I  have  limited  space 
to  plant  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  a 
fact. 

Ans. — Bartlett  pear  blooms  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  wholly  sterile.  Many  trees 
standing  by  themselves  produce  fair 
crops,  but  productiveness  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  increased  by  having  other  varie¬ 
ties  near  by  that  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  Kieffer  and  Le-Conte  are  both 
good  pollenizers  for  Bartlett. 


The  Culture  of  Mushrooms. 

W.  H.  K.,  Ulster  Fork,  N.  Y. — Could  you 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  money  in  mushrooms 
if  taken  care  of  properly.  Can  you  recom¬ 
mend  a  book  on  that  subject? 

Ans. — Mushroom  growing  is  often 
a  difficult  and  uncertain  business.  A 
few  experts  find  it  profitable,  but  more 
failures  are  probably  made  in  it  than 
any  other  branch  of  gardening.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
profitable  to  build  a  mushroom  house 
or  new  structure  for  the  purpose  of 
commercial  culture,  but  there  are  many 
instances  where  cellars,  caves  or  old 
greenhouse  buildings  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  with  good  success.  A 
number  of  carnation  and  other  cut- 
flower  growers,  finding  their  usual  pro¬ 
ducts  unprofitable  on  account  of  the 
present  poor  demand,  are  now  using 
their  greenhouses  for  mushroom 
growing,  and  apparently  with  some 
success.  Information  regarding  com¬ 
mercial  mushroom  culture  may  be  had 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  best  book 
wc  know  of  on  the  subject  is  ‘‘Mush¬ 
room  Culture,”  by  Wm.  Falconer,  price 
$1-  _ 

Cornell  Special  Train  At  Ogdensburg. 

The  special  train  of  Cornell  University 
reached  Ogdensburg  April  7  and  held  the 
exercises  in  the  evening.  As  this  is  the  home 
of  Prof.  Tuck  it  was  partly  in  the  nature 
of  an  entertainment  and  was  very  enjoy¬ 
able,  although  (he  speakers  spoke  upon  gen¬ 
eral  lines  only,  and  the  time  allotted  to 
them  was  so  brief  that  no  discussion  took 
place.  The  weather  was  not  desirable  and 
though  the  audience  was  large  there  were 
probably  not  ni„."  than  10  or  15  per  cent  of 
them  actual  farmers.  Prof.  II.  E.  Cook,  of 
Can. on  Agricultural  School,  presided,  and 
in  his  usual  felicitous  style  made  things 
pleasant  and  introduced  Dr.  Lyon,  a  young 
man  who  spoke  upon  the  soil.  The  talk 
was  upon  the  usual  lines  and  but  one  or 
two  points  need  but  special  mention,  viz., 
that  drainage  lengthened  the  growing 
season  and  prevented  the  heaving  of  the 
ground  by  frost  in  Winter;  these  ideas  were 
expressed  very  clearly  and  are  worth  think¬ 
ing  of;  also,  that  acidity  of  the  soil  is 
caused  by  the  removal  of  chemicals  by  cul¬ 
tivation.  In  this  he  was  not  convincing 
and  the  writer’s  experience  inclines  to  an¬ 
other  view.  The  next  speaker  was  Mr. 
Van  Wagenen  upon  social  problems;  a 
really  good  address.  The  speaker’s  thoughts 
came  so  readily  and  his  utterance  is  so 
rapid  that  somewhat  of  impressiveness  is 
lost.  Prof.  Stone  followed  with  a  brief 
talk  upon  legumes.  He  told  what  he  had 
time  to  tell ;  though  some  farmers  would 
have  liked  to  ask  questions  the  lime  did 
not  seem  to  make  it  wise  to  do  so.  The 
next  and  last  address  was  by  Dr.  Webber 
upon  “Plant  Breeding,’’  and  was  easily  the 
most  interesting  of  the  evening.  The  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Timothy  grass  heads,  upon 
the  screen  were  particularly  instructive,  as 
well  as  the  thought  that  adapting  plants  to 
climate  had  changed  the  geographical 
features  of  our  country  many  hundred  miles, 
ti the  present  writer  remembers  the 
wild  apples  that  grow  in  Minnesota  50 
years  ago,  and  we  used  to  boil  them  in 
soda  water  to  take  off  the  acrid  taste.  Mr. 
Cook  stated  that  an  experiment  in  corn 
breeding  would  be  attempted  at  Canton  and 
he  hoped  that  a  flint  corn  would  result 
tiiat  would  be  as  valuable  in  the  East  as 
the  dent  in  the  West.  Prof.  Tuck  reluc¬ 
tantly  came  forward  and  spoke  earnestly 
In  regard  to  the  farmers’  relation  to  the 
railroads.  After  adjournment  there  was  a 
reception  to  the  railroad  officials.  Every¬ 
body  did  well,  not  a  bitch  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme —  only  the  farmers  did  not  attend 
in  such  numbers  as  was  expected,  j.  e.  d- 


Dutch  Labor  Laws. —  In  Holland  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  is  considered  a  minor.  Under 
a  new  Dutch  law  the  wife  may  contract 
for  a  position  and  collect  her  wages  with¬ 
out  her  husband’s  consent,  but  she  must 
obtain  permission  before  contracting  as  an 
employer.  Thus  far  a  Dutch  husband  has 
had  the  sole  right  to  dispose  of  his  wife’s 
income  unless  another  agreement  was  made 
before  marriage.  In  order  to  prevent  in¬ 
justice  the  new  law  prevents  a  husband 
from  claiming  his  wife’s  earnings — spend¬ 
ing  them  to  suit  himself — when  the  mar¬ 
ried  woman  states  that  such  funds  are 
spent  “in  the  interest  of  her  household  ” 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  B’owker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.” — Aclv. 


Field  Corn, 
Cow  Peas 

and 

Soja  Beans 


It  will  soon  be  time  for  planting  field  corn, 
while  soja  beans. and  cow  peas  should  be 
sown  now, — just  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  out 
in  full  leaf.  Cow  Peas  and  So.ja  Beans 
have  been  most  satisfactory  not  only  as 
forage  crops  but  also  as  soil  enricbers.  We 
could  tell  of  .some  wonderfully  good  work 
these  two  legumes  have  done  on  our  Sunny- 
brooii  Farm  in  Southern  New  Jersey.’  The 
past  season  we  harvested  fine  crops  of  field 
corn  and  all  other  agricultural  seeds.  As  the 
season  is  now  opening  rapidly  we  quote  here 
prices  on  some  leading  varieties  of  field  corns 
and  cow  peas:  — 


f.lnv  four  Pan  especially  adapted  for  sow- 
Uldy  LUW  red,  ingln  the  Northern  States, 

at  #3.75  per  bushel,  or  #5.25  for  two  bushel 
sack. 


Whip-Poor-Will  Cow  Pea,  ^ri^rlbuTh 

variety,  at  #2.7  5  per  bushel,  or  #5.25  for 
two  bushel  sack. 


Rp>nnc  at  #2-75  per  bushel;  #5.25 
ucdii5,  per  8ack  Gf  two  bushels. 

At  #1.00  per  bushel  shelled  or  #3.00  per 
sack  of  two  bushels,  we  offer  the  following 
field  corns . — 


Ch ester  Conn  ty  M am m o t h .  I m  pro ved 
Learning,  Mastodon  Early  Dent,  Pride 
of  the  North,  Held’s  Yellow  Dent  (this 
is  very  popular  in  the  so-called  corn  belt  of 
the  middle  west),  and  White  Cap  Dent. 

At  Fordhook  we  find  Pride  of  Indiana 
to  be  one  of  the  best  white  dent  varieties  of 
field  corn  we  have  ever  grown ;  of  this  we 
offer  choice  seed  at  #2.2  5  per  bushel  shelled, 
or  #4.25  per  sack  of  two  bushels.  Please 
hear  in  mind  that  sacks  are  furnished  free. 


As  long  as  our  stock  lasts  we  will  supply 
Clin  fas  at  #4.25  per  bushel,  or  #8.25  per 
sack  of  two  bushels. 

If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of 
Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1909  you 
should  write  to  day,  provided  vou  wish  to 
obtain  BURPEE’S  THE  SEEDS  THAT 
GROW.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  large 
quantities  of  any  of  the  seeds  offered  in  this 
advertisement,  or  any  other  varieties  of  seed, 
before  placing  your  order  you  should  write  us 
for  special  prices. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DO  YOU  SHIP  PEACHES? 


If  so— send  for  our 

Catalogue  of  Standard  Carriers. 
SOUTH  SIDE  M  F  C  CO.,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


Thielmanns-the  Seedsmen— carry  a  full  line  of 
Garden  and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty. 
Write  today  for  tbeir  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

The  Thielmann  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


THE  FAMOUS 

FENDALL  STRAWBERRY 

HIGHLAND,  NORWOOD,  GOLDEN  GATE, 
and  other  Choice  Varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  It’s  Free. 

CHAS.  E.  FENDALL  &  SON,  Towson,  Maryland. 


PAPER  POTS— Melons  and  cucumbers  started  in 
paper  pots  are  ready  for  market  two  weeks  ear¬ 
lier,  and  they  are  tine  for  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc. 
3  in.  pots  $1.25  a  1,800,  $5  for  5,000:  i  in.  pots  $1.75 
a  1.000,  $7.50  for  5.000.  Orders  shipped  same  day 
received.  P.  B.  CROSBY  &SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


SEED  COHN— Mammoth  Yellow  Dent;  great  yield- 
er;  produces  100  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre:  hand 
shelled,  at  $2.50  per  bu.  Amos  Zigler,  liowenna,  Pa. 


mC*  I  C— Medium  Clover  Seed,  $.0.50  to  $7.50  bu. : 

vnbC  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $3.50  to  $4.60  bu. ; 
Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bu. ;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  bu. ;  Cow-horn 
Turnip  Seed,  10c.  lb.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Del. 


THE  BEST  CORN  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

Also  high  bred  ensilage  seed.  Write  to-day. 
CLIFTON-HILL  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


300  Strawberry  Plants  SI. 

Free.  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring.  Del 


April  24, 


Our  Catalogue 


—the  acme  of  perfection  in  catalogue¬ 
making— is  the  most  instructive,  the 
most  useful,  the  most  concise,  and 
contains  th«  least  extravagant  des¬ 
criptions  of  any  seed  annual  published. 

A  V  eritable  Mine  of  Information 

You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  have 
secured  a  copy. 

M ailed  Free  Postal  Sufficient 

All  the  imported  and  Natural  Grasses. 
Highest  Grade  Only. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Department  Y 

33  Barclay  St.  :  :  New  York 

107  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Grass  Seeds 
That  Give  Results 

are  the  kind  for  farmers  to  sow.  If  you 
have  been  using  the  ordinary  quality  of  grass 
seeds,  try  CONKLIN’S  this  spring.  (They  are 
different—  because  they  are  the  best.)  And 
thereby  give  your  land  a  chance  to  show  you 
how  much  better  crop  it  can  produce  with 
the  BEST  SEEDS. 

CONKLIN’S  SHEDS  cos  Ik  no  more  than  die  “ordinary 
quality,"  and  are  by  far  the  cheapest  for  they  are  abao- 
luteJy  free  from  weeds  and  ditt.  inaiat  on  your  dealer 
getting  them  Tor  you.  It  I!.  lilt.VNb  PURE  TIMOTHY, 
1.  X.  I..  II  It  AVI)  PI  ItE  CLOVER. 

E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Wholesale  Grass  Seeds, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


cause  of  its  large  growth  and 
monstrous  yield.  Carefully 
grown,  carefully  selected  and 
each  ear  is  tipped  and  butted 
(seecut)  before  being 
shelled  which  removes  all 
smali  and  imperfect  grains. 

GROW  BIG  CROPS 

You  can  and  ought  to  do  it 
Seepages  40-43  of  our  New  Big 
Catalog.  Write  your  name  on 
a  postal  and  get  it.  Send  today 

THE  BATCHELOR SEED  STORE 

48  La  Fayette  Si.,  Utica.  New  York. 


n  A  {4  I  |AC— -0  kinds  (my  selection)  $1.  Satis- 
UH 11  Lind  faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  H.  BUST.  Taunton.  Mass. 


Opjrn  p  AQ  Kl— I  in  pro  veil  White  Cap. 
wCCU  UUnn  Acclimated  to  Pennsylvania 
soil,  a  few  bushels  selected  from  the  slock,  out  of 
a  GO  acre  field  that  made  100  bushels  to  acre.  Get 
the  best  before  it  is  all  gone.  Address 
SB  ENANGO  K1YEK  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  fanner.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  seeds  to  the  present  market  value.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices  at  once.  Address 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


FARM  SEEDS. 

We  are  Iiecleaners  and  Dealers  in  Red, 
Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Crimson  and  White  Clovers; 
also  Timothy,  Barley,  Seed  Oats  and  Corn  and 
a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write 
for  price  list  and  catalogue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Go. 

115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R,  Ballstou  Lake,  N.  Y- 


PEACH  TREES  AND  DWARF  APPLES 


We  have  a  surplus  in  some  leading 
varieties  Of  Peach  including  Champion, 
Stevens.  Brays,  and  Greensboro  and  have 

_ nearly  all  other  varieties  in  medium  and 

smali  grades  just  right  for  orchard  planting.  A  nice  selection  of  Dwarf  Apples  and  some  bargains  in 
sweet  and  sour  cherries.  Quinces,  California  Privet  and  other  stock.  Write  for  catalog  and  surplus  list. 
BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  8,  Yalesvillc,  Conn. 


|(1  W-  ■  SPECIAL  VALUES  CA  50  CHERRIES  CK  C 

1  M *  r1  ■  ■  fi  FOR  30  DAYS.  50  PLUMS  a  O 

Beautiful  well  formed,  well  rooted  2  year  trees,  V/,  to  5  ft.  Your  choice  Delivered  to  all  New  Kugland  points;  also  in  N.  Y., 
X.  J.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Mich.,  Ind.  and  111.  Many  other  attractive  offers  In  our  complete  catalogue — it  is  free.  Hundreds  of  litiral  read¬ 
ers  are  familiar,  by  test,  with  the  values  we  have  offered  through  these  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Let  ns  send 
you  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  productive  1 1  year  old  Apple  orchard*  in  Wcatcrt)  New  York,  planted  on  the 
Filler  System.  Kstahlished  1S-I7.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Bo*  13,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


STRONG,  HEALTHY,  CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK 


We  offer  for  Spring  of  1909  the  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals  that  we  have  ever  grown  and  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  which  will  show  you  just  what  you 
want  for  your  Spring  Planting. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  on  yottr  list  and  can  give  you  the 
right  figures  for  the  right  stock. 

>V*  do  Landscape  On  rdf  nine  in  ull  Ha  branches.  Don’t  place  your  order  until  you  get  our  price. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 
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SPRING  CARE  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

When  shall  we  take  the  mulch  from  our 
strawberry  plants  ? 

Ans. — We  leave  our  mulch  on  the 
ground  between  the  rows.  In  April 
we  go  through  with  a  rake  and  help 
any  plants  that  have  difficulty  in  push¬ 
ing  through  (the  mulch.  Sometimes 
when  thick  manure  is  used,  it  mats 
down  solidly  over  the  plant.  We  loosen 
such  places  up  with  a  fork.  When  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past  we  move  the 
mulch  into  the  alleys  between  the 
plants  and  let  it  stay  there.  Under 
this  system  of  course  there  is  no 
Spring  cultivation.  Some  growers  haul 
the  mulch  from  the  field  and  give  thor¬ 
ough  culture  up  to  fruiting  time.  We 
saw  the  other  day  a  neighbor's  field 
where  'fine  plants  were  (growing  (in 
hills.  The  mulch  was  all  removed  by 
April  1.  Great  cracks  had  formed  in 
the  ground  and  the  plants  were  in¬ 
jured. 

THE  OAT  CROP. 

The  oat  crop  has  a  very  important 
place  in  the  cereals  raised  in  this 
country,  and  no  Scotchman  tin  this 
oountry  sits  down  (tb  his  breakfast 
with  satisfaction  where  the  dish  of 
oatmeal  has  been  omitted.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  have  an  idea  that  as  a  crop  oats 
are  hard  on  the  soil.  Taken  alone  I 
think  they  are,  but  in  a  perfect  'rota¬ 
tion  on  the  farm  they  come  in  as  well 
as  any  of  the  crops.  Oats  can  follow 
either  corn  or  sugar  beets  and  give 
good  results.  If  corn  stubble  is  to  be 
used,  if  possible,  I  would  plow  in  the 
Fall.  When  I  say  plow  I  mean  to  cut 
and  turn  all  of  the  ground.  So  many 
follow  the  plow  and  cut  and  cover,  ap¬ 
parently  not  realizing  what  the  han¬ 
dles  were  placed  on  the  plow  for.  A 
good  plowman  holds  and  guides  his 
plow  all  the  time.  In  preparing  the 
Fall  plowing  the  fitting  should  begin 
as  soon  as  the  ground  will  work  up 

in  good  shape.  Use  either  a  disk  or 
cultivator,  and  if  necessary  put  on 

the  roller,  then  harrow  until  a  per¬ 
fect  seed  bed  is  formed.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  over-fitting,  for  there  are 
more  failures  in  half  doing  than  in 
over-doing.  If  the  ground  must  be 

plowed  in  the  Spring  it  should  be 

rolled  every  day,  for  that  will  help 
to  retain  the  moisture,  which  will  be 
needed  later  in  the  season,  then  com¬ 
mence  to  harrow  and  disk,  and  do 
not  be  afraid  to  use  the  roller,  and 
continue  until  it  is  properly  fitted 
If  the  field  for  oats  has  been  out  to 
sugar  beets,  do  not  plow,  but  put  on  a 
disk  and  work  it  up,  and  do  the  same 
as  with  the  other.  Be  sure  to  have 
a  good  seed  bed. 

When  the  ground  has  been  fitted  put 
On  the  seed,  about  two  bushels  per 
acre.  If  a  grain  drill  is  used  I  would 
cross  the  drilling  with  a  square  drag, 
and  that  will  scatter  the  seed  some 
and  give  a  better  chance  for  the  oats 
to  stool.  I  have  had  better  results 
from  sowing  broadcast.  If  a  person 
is  a  good  hand  to  do  that  work  and 
evenly  distributes  the  seed  over  the 
ground  I  have  always  found  that  the 
grain  will  stool  out  better  than  when 
left  in  a  drill  row.  After  the  oats 

have  nicely  started  and  the  seed  has 
all  germinated  it  is  a  beneficial  plan 
to  go  over  the  field  with  a  roller.  It 
acts  as  a  cultivation  to  the  crop.  I 

am  now  speaking  of  heavy  soil,  not 
sand. 

In  harvesting  the  crop  and  caring 
for  the  same  the  principal  point  is  to 
save  the  whole  crop.  In  shocking  up 
the  grain  after  the  binder  I  should 

certainly  cap  the  shocks.  Some  use 
the  round  shock;  I  prefer  the  long 

shock,  setting  up  10  sheaves,  then  plac¬ 
ing  two  bundles  on  as  caps.  Take 


care  to  spread  equally  the  cap  bundles, 
and  you  will  have  a  good  shock  and 
one  that  will  cure  out  quickly.  Last 
season  I  had  12  acres  out  to  oats.  It 
had  been  sugar  beet  ground  the  year 
before.  I  put  two  bushels  per  acre  of 
seed  and  about  200  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phate  per  acre.  I  thrashed  a  fine  crop 
of  oats.  The  field  having  been  well 
tiled  the  extreme  wet  which  we  had 
in  the  month  of  May  only  hurt  about 
two  acres,  and  that  was  very  slight 
compared  with  some  fields  where  the 
water  standing  on  the  ground  so  long 
killed  nearly  the  entire  crop.  I 
thrashed  a  crop  that  weighed  840 
bushels  of  fine  oats  and  at  50  cents 
per  bushel  they  gave  me  $35  per  acre, 
which  I  consider  was  a  fairly  good 
crop.  In  summing  up  the  crop  I  am 
convinced  that  the  ground  should  be 
well  drained,  then  well  fitted;  use 
good  seed  and  you  have  done  your 
part  toward  a  good  crop  of  oats. 

Michigan.  newton  burns. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  found  it  profit¬ 
able  to  treat  the  seed  oats  for  smut. 
We  use  one  pint  of  formalin  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  oats  are  spread 
out  on  a  light  floor  and  sprinkled  with 
this  solution  until  they  are  quite  wet. 
Then  they  are  shovelled  together  in 
a  heap  and  covered  with  blankets  for 
several  hours.  They  are  then  dried 
and  seeded  as  usual.  The  principle  of 
this  is  that  the  smut  is  a  germ  disease 
— these  germs  being  in  the  seed.  The 
gas  arising  from  the  formalin  kills 
these  germs,  or  the  disease  does  not 
start  when  the  seed  is  in  the  ground. 
Our  experience  is  that  this  treatment 
gives  clean  oats. 

Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans. 

E.  C.  S.,  Montrose ,  Pa. — Do  cow  peas 
and  Soy  beans  require  sod  or  stubble 
grounds? 

Ans.  —  Neither  Soy  beans  nor  cow 
peas  require  sod  ground.  They  will 
grow  on  any  reasonable  soil  that  is 
drained  and  in  fair  condition.  The 
cow  peas  will  grow  on  poorer  soil  than 
the  Soy  beans.  The  Soy  beans  re¬ 
quire  a  fair  soil  in  order  to  give  a 
good  crop.  We  have  seen  covy  peas 
making  a  good  growth  in  very  light 
soil  with  fertilizer  added.  The  Soy 
beans  grow  upright,  while  the  cow  peas 
trail  on  the  ground.  The  culture  is 
much  the  same  as  for  field  beans. 

Egyptian  Plowing. — Two  years  ago 
a  good  friend  took  a  Winter  journey 
up  the  River  Nile,  and  amused  him¬ 
self  taking  pictures  of  the  native  Egyp¬ 
tians.  The  picture  at  Fig.  189  (page 
447)  shows  a  plowman  5ust  as  he 
stopped  his  team  to  stand  for  his  pic¬ 
ture.  Notice  the  stone  in  his  plow. 
It  is  all  of  wood  except  the  shining 
point  .  This  “plow”  simply  rips  up 
the  soil  in  chunks  without  turning  it 
over.  The  boy  sucking  his  finger — 
happens  to  be  a  girl !  Compare  this 
crude  method  of  fitting  the  soil  with 
the  other  picture — showing  American 
plowmen  at  work.  Yet  the  Egyptian 
appears  to  he  satisfied.  Discontent 
would  come  to  him  through  “educa¬ 
tion.” 
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Paint  Talks,  No.  7— Painting  Cement  and  Concrete 

Cement  and  concrete  are  bidding  for  popular  favor  as 
building  materials.  The  only  bar  to  their  immediate 
favor  is  their  liability  to  discolor  and  streak. 

Paint  is  their  only  salvation.  But  paint — even  the  best — so  often 
softens  and  becomes  sticky,  bleaches  or  scales  off  cement.  What  is 
to  be  done? 

The  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  moisture  and  alkali  in  the  cement.  Let 
it  stand  a  year 'or  eighteen  months  and  there  is  no  trouble.  To  artifi¬ 
cially  age  it,  two  methods  are  effective.  (1)  Wash  the  surface  with  zinc 
sulphate  dissolved  in  water.  (2)  Wash  it  with  carbonic  acid  water. 

When  dry,  paint  with  pure  white  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil,  according 
to  specifications  which  we  will  send  on  application. 

Do  not  use  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids  as  a  wash  before  painting  and 
do  not  try  to  get  along  with  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil.  Kill  the  alkali  as 
directed  and  use  nothing  but  pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  paint. 

Write  for  Houseowner’s  Painting  Outfit  8.  Contains  specifications 
for  all  kinds  of  painting,  color  schemes,  etc. 

Buy  of  your  local  dealer  if  possible.  If  he  hasn’t  it,  do  not  accept 
something  else,  but  write  our  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

A  n  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities : 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Chicago  Cleveland 
St.  Louis  (John  T.  Lewis  <fc  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburg) 
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Freight  Prepaid 

on  Breese  Bros.  Roofing 

This  is  the  most  liberal  special  price  proposition  ever 
made  on  Guaranteed  first  quality  rubber  roofing-.  Look 
at  the  prices  quoted  on  our  three  weights  of  old  reliable 
Breese  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing  and  remember  that  these 
remarkably  low  prices  include  freight  costs. 

You  cannot  buy  anything  but  cheap,  low  grade  roof¬ 
ing  through  a  dealer,  at  anything  like  this  price. 

Breese  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing  is  made  in  our  own  factory,  by  a  special  proc¬ 
ess  o!  long-fibre  wool  felt  saturated  in  asphalt,  heavily  coated  on  both  sides 
with  flexible  waterproof  compound.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  waterprool,  fire- 
resisting  and  durable.  Order  now  and  get  the  advantage  of  this  unusual  offer.  We 
pay  the  height  to  all  points  east  of  the  western  boundry  line  oi  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri  and  north  of  the  south  line  of  Tennessee. 

Write  To  Us  for  Three  Free  Samples  to  Test— and  Booklet 

Get  these  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and  3-ply  roofing.  Put  them  to  every  test  you  can  think  of  and  prove  to 
your  own  satisfaction  that  Breese  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing  is  positively  the  best  roofing  ever  made.  Breese  Bros. 
Roofing  will  cost  you  at  this  remarkable  low  price  offer,  one  quarter  as  much  as  shingles  and  will  last  twice  as  long. 
You  run  no  risk  by  ordering  now  direct  from  this 


Lowest 
Factory  Price 
— Freight  Prepaid 

Freight  Prepaid  on  100  lbs. 
or  more 

35-lb.  Roll- 108  $135 
Sq  Ft.— 1-Ply  — 
45-lb.  Roll-108 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-PIy 
55-lb.  Roll— 108  025 

Sq.  Ft. -3-Ply  * 

Order  today,  or  write  for 
Samples  and 
Booklet 


advertisement.  We  positively  guarantee  satisfaction. 

If  Breese  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing  does  not  prove  to  be 
all  that  we  claim  for  it,  send  it  back  and  we  will  return 
your  money. 

We  Give  the  Longest  Guarantee 

and  our  guarantee  is  absolute.  We  are  ready  to  make 
good  on  every  claim.  We  pay  the  freight  to  all  points 
east  of  the  western  boundry  line  of  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  Missouri  and  north  of  the  south  line  of  Tennessee. 

Order  at  once — now — today  and  get  the  benefit  of 
this  remarkable  offer.  We  may  not  be  able  to  make 
such  a  liberal  offer  again.  Or  write  today  for  Free* 
samples  and  booklet.  Delay  may  cost  you  money 

The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 

Booling  Dept,  n  •  Cincinnati.  O. 


FrC6  Cement  and  Special  Rooting 
Nails  inclosed  in  each  roil. 
Hammer  lays  it. 
Use  on  ALL 
Build¬ 
ings 


Guaranteed 
Motor 
Buggies 

Sure  service — always  ready — never  fail — never  get  tired 
cost  no  more  than  a  good  horse  and  buggy — cost  far 
less  to  keep — sure-goers  over 

Any  Kind  of  Roads 

Speed  up  to  30  miles  an  hour.  Simple,  durable,  guaran¬ 
teed  mechanical  construction.  Solid  tires— no  tire  troubles 
or  repair  expense.  A  woman  or  child  can  drive  them. 
Partners  of  high  standing  may  secure  appointment  as 
agents.  Twenty  models  to  choose  from.  Complete?line. 
Write  for  free  catalog  No.  80,  illustrated  and  descriptive. 

W.  H.  MclNTYRE  COMPANY,  Auburn,  Indiana 
256  Broadway ,  New  York.  1730  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 


lOUden  Lightens  Labor 


V 

W  M\\]l You  can’t  afford  to  over- 
»  f&r  look  the  LOUDEN  Hay  Car- 
r  rier:— that  is  if  you  want  a  car¬ 
rier  that  will  never  break  down; 
that  you  do  not  tend  away  for  ropairs 
every  now  and  then.  Years  of  hard 
usage  by  thousands  of  farmers  have 
proven  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  not  buy  any 
hay  tools,  forks,  slings,  ugg m/L  bl"  J 
tracks  without  the  32^1-0 U  Cl 
name  LOUDEN  on 
-  Never 

,  . ,i»JLiwC»rrie“ 


them. 

any  bind¬ 


ing  on  the  track;  the  sim¬ 
plest  lock  that  works  per¬ 
fectly  every  time;  patented 
swivel  takes  kinks  out  of  rope. 
Why  not  buy  a  LOUDEN  carrier  that 
will  be  good  for  life.  We  are  hay  tool  spec¬ 
ialists— Free  catalogue  of  LOUDEN  Lit¬ 
ter  Carriers,  Flexible  Barn  Door A 
Hangers  and  other  labor  sav-  „ 
ing  hardware  specialties^, 
will  show  you  why. 

Free  Booklet, 

“  Fitting  up 
Barns.” 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  €01  Broadway,  FairUeld,  Iowa* 
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A  FARM  SUBWAY. 

Strangers  who  travel  through  New 
England  notice  the  sheds  and  other 
outbuildings  which  connect  house  and 
barn.  Usually  the  barn  is  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  away,  but  low  wood  sheds  and 
store  rooms  connect  the  two.  In  case 
of  fire  there  is  little  hope  of  saving 
the  buildings.  People  who  go  to  New 
England  in  Summer  wonder  why  this 
connection  is  made.  Could  they  live 
on  the  farms  in  Winter  and  see  the 
great  snowdrifts  or  view  the  blizzards 
they  would  understand.  The  object  is 
to  reach  the  barn  without  going  out¬ 
doors.  A  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
makes  a  suggestion  which  he  has 
worked  out  in  the  little  picture  shown 
herewith.  He  says: 

“  This  represents  a  tunnel  under 
ground,  connecting  house  and  barn, 
which  could  be  used  in  Winter  in 
northern  latitudes  where  heavy  snow 
storms  exist  or  conditions  of  heavy 
winds  and  gales.  At  times  going  out¬ 
doors  is  very  disagreeable,  especially 
for  a  case  where  women  were  obliged 
to  travel  between  house  and  barn,  and 
in  addition  anything  could  be  handled 
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HOUSE  TO  BARN  SUBWAY. 

between  house  cellar  and  barn  cellar 
without  bringing  up  and  down.  This 
tunnel  could  be  used  in  such  cases  or 
where  a  person  objects  to  having 
buildings  connected.” 

The  tendency  now  is  to  put  public 
traffic  underground.  The  great  sub¬ 
way  in  New  York  is  a  success.  Tun¬ 
nels  are  now  being  made  under  the 
rivers  which  flow  past  Manhattan  Is¬ 
land.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
all  railroad  trains  will  be  put  under¬ 
ground. 

Remedy^For  Rose  Mildew. 

G.  C.  S.,  W  aynesville,  N.  C. — Give  me 
a  solulion  for  spraying  purposes  to  put  on 
Crimson  Rambler  roses.  Every  Spring  they 
mildew  and  stop  blooming. 

Ans. — The  only  two  effectual  reme¬ 
dies  for  rose  mildew  appear  to  be 
Bordeaux  Mixture  made  up  of  four 
pounds  each  copper  sulphate  and  lime 
to  50  gallons  of  water,  well  sprayed 
over  the  foliage  as  soon  as  the  slight¬ 
est  infection  is  noticed,  and  finely- 
ground  sulphur  dusted  over  the  foliage 
when  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  The  last 
remedy  is  often  most  effective  and 
should  be  especially  good  in  your 
southern  climate.  Application  should 
be  repeated  after  each  rain,  or  as  often 
as  needed  until  the  disease  is  con¬ 
quered.  Crimson  Rambler  has  tender 
foliage  and  is  very  subject  to  mildew. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  clear  the 
bushes  if  they  are  growing  iu  shady 
situations.  It  is  always  best  to  plant 
Crimson  Ramblers  where  they  will 
have  good  air  drainage  and  exposure 
to  sun,  at  least  during  the  early  hours 
of  the  day. 

Value  of  Tobacco  Waste. 

II.  M.  B.,  Canton,  N.  Y. — I  have  the 
privilege  of  drawing  away  from  a  small 
cigar  factory  in  town  the  stems  and  waste. 
Is  the  tobacco  of  much  benefit  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  should  it  be  plowed  under  when 
used  or  worked  in  with  a  disk  cultivator? 

I  saw  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the 
subject,  but  have  forgotten  the  value  and 
mode  of  use. 

Ans.  —  This  is  a  valuable  privilege  <• 
for  any  farmer.  The  tobacco  stems 
and  waste  are  worth,  ton  for  ton,  about 
four  times  as  much  as  stable  manure. 
The  most  economical  way  of  using 
them  that  we  have  seen  is  to  run  them 
through  a  fodder  cutter  and  then  use 
for  bedding  stock.  They  absorb  the 
liquids  and  mix  with  the  manure.  If 
desired  they  can  be  spread  and  plowed 
under  like  stable  manure.  We  would 


rather  plow  than  disk  them  under. 
If  you  have  an  orchard  of  young  trees 
the  stems  will  be  excellent  for  mulch¬ 
ing. 

Japanese  Clover. 

A.  T.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. — Will  you 
give  the  good  and  had  qualities  (if  it  has 
such'  of  the  Japanese  clover? 

Ans.  —  Japanese  clover,  Lcspedeza 
striata,  is  an  annual,  and  grows  from 
18  to  24  inches  high  in  good  soil, 
forming  a  dense  mat  of  stems  and 
foliage.  It  grows  fairly  well  in  poor 
pine  land  and  other  dry  soils,  and  is 
useful  in  the  South  for  pasture  in  the 
Fall,  and  to  some  extent  for  hay.  It 
has  become  extensively  naturalized  in 
many  States  south  of  the  Ohio  river. 
For  hay  it  should  be  sown  in  the 
Spring  at  the  rate  of  at  least  30  pounds 
to  the  acre. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  For  Potato  Scab. 

B.  G.  II.,  Stoughton,  Mass. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  year  ago  there  was  published  a 
recipe  for  using  corrosive  sublimate  and 
water  for  blight  and  scab  on  seed  potatoes. 
We  have  lost:  the  recipe  and  would  like 
directions  for  using  the  same. 

Ans. — The  directions  are  to  dissolve 
one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
eight  to  nine  gallons  of  water  and 
soak  the  potatoes  in  this  solution  about 
90  minutes.  While  this  is  effective 
we  prefer  using  one  pint  of  formalin 
to  30  gallons  of  water.  The  corrosive 
sublimate  is  a  poison  and  more  dan¬ 
gerous. 

The  Only  Harrow  That  Will 
Crush, Cut,  Liftjurn, Smooth 

and  Level,  &  LOWEST  PRICED, 
111  ONE  -  Wx-  LIGHTEST  WEIGHT 

Operation 


RIDING  HARROW 
MADE 


Kina  ana  every  conamo 

ACME 


The  only  harrow  suited 
to  every  farmer’s  needs,  every 
kind  and  every  condition  of  soil.  It  is  the 

Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and 
Leveler 

When  you  examine  the  construction  of  this 
harrow,  and  especially  when  you  have  tried  it, 
you  will  understand  why  it  has  always  been  the 
favorite  and  why  it  is  recommended  more  than 
all  other  harrows  combined,  in  books  written 
by  agricultural  authorities. 

Not  an  inch  of  soil  escapes  the  sharp  sloping 
knives,  and  these  knives  cut  through  to  the 
undersoil,  chopping  the  sod  or  trash  buried 
by  the  plow  and  leaving  it  buried,  instead  of 
dragging  it  to  the  surface. 

Sizes  from  3  ft.  to  1 7%  ft. Wide 

The  Acme  is  the  lightest  riding  harrow  made, 
guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Made  of  steel  and  iron.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  be  doesn’t  carry  it,  we’ll  ship  direct. 

Book  for  your  farm  library  Free. 

Write  us  now  for  our  valuable  book  by  high 
authorities  on  “Preparation  of  the  Soil.”  It  is  an 
education  in  itself.  We’il  send  complete  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  also.  We  want  you  to  see 
what  our  customers  say  of  the  Acme. 

IM  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc. 

137  Central  Ave.. _ Millington,  N.  J. 


HAYINGTIME  NEAR 

Buy  a  New  York  Champion.  Now 
an  “Iron  Age”  product,  but  made 
from  original  patterns  purchased 
from  Patten  &  Stafford  Co.  Stock 
carried  at  Canastota  and  Elmira, 
N.  Y.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Portland 
and  Burnham,  Me.;  also  " 

may  be  had  from  our 
agents  generally. 

Repair  parts  sup¬ 
plied  for  old 
rakes.  Cat¬ 
alog  free. 


SAVE 
HIRED 
HELP! 


Blending 
Good  Namos 


Iron  Age"  and 
New  York  Champion 


“Good 
old  friend 

of  the  farmer” _ 

BATEMAN  MFC.  GO.,  Box  lbaTtr  CRENLOCH.  N 


HARVEY  BOLSTER-SPRINGS 

|  Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring  /j 
j  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 

I  bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

1  Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716  17th  8t«,  Kacine,  » is.  | 


Free  Trial  To  You 


NOW’S  THE  TIME 

to  buy  fertile  Southern  farms  and  escape  cold 
winters.  Let  us  tell  you  about  a  country  of  ideai 
climate;  three  crops  a  year;  splendid  railroad 
facilities  and  fine  markets.  Best  corn,  hay, 
potato  and  truck  lands;  low  prices,  easy  terms. 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indusi'l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


TANKAGE 
IRON  CITY 


=  $12.00  per  ton 

=  22.00  per  ton 

Delivered  freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  New  York  .State. 

Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 

_ OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


A11  Northern  Grown  and 

guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 


ALFALFA 

at  $40.00  per  acre  annua 
and  instructions  on  gro’ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invito  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  .J.  E.  WING  &  HltOS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223  •  Mechtmicsburg,  Oliio 

Cf|  nnn  quarts  of  strawberries 

OUj  UUU  jiow  growing  on  one  acre,  my  system. 
Como  June  10,  see  me  win  or  lose,  as  Colliugwood 
says.  T.  O.  KEV1TT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


v 


PEACH  TREES 

Fine  stock,  2-3  ft.  $1 .00  a  dozen,  $5.00  a  hundred. 
Champion,  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford, 
Mt.  Hose,  Niagara,  Old  Mixon,  Stump, 
Waddell  and  Mayllower. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

$4.00  per  M.  Conovers,  Palmetto  and  Barr’s. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Prompt  Shipment. 
BURK  NURSERIES,  Manchester,  Conn. 

Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses  and  Plants  of  all  kinds  at 
CALL’S  NURSERIES,  PERRY,  O. 
Call  deals  direct  with  his  customers  and 
thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  are 
his  customers.  Write  him  for  Price 
List. 

Fruit  for  Profit 

Set out  Peach  and  Apple  Trees  also  Straw¬ 
berry  and  Blackberry  Plants  if  you  want 
to  make  a  specialty  of  raising  fruit  for  the 
market.  We  will  send  you  our  descriptive 
catalogue  and  give  you  all  the  information  in 
our  power  gladly  and  without  cost  whether  you 
buy  of  us  or  not  makes  no  difference.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

QUALITY  TREES 

have  made  Harrison’s  Nurseries  the  largest  tree 
growing  establishment  in  the  world.  I  100  acres. 
Everything  in  the  line  of  fruit  trees,  plants  and 
ornamentals.  Send  your  address  for  catalog. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

«t™2TREES 

200  vnrletl*n.  Also  Grape,,  Small  Frolta  *,«.  p,egt  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  rneap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  loc. 
Peso,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  UOKSCll,  Box  k,  J-redonia,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  I 


ANI)  FLOWERS.  Send  for  Price  List  of  Trans¬ 
planted,  Well-Hardened  Plants. 

THK  J.  K.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conynghnm,  Pa. 

Prize- Winning  Market  Strawberry 

PAUL  JONES 

$1  per  dozen,  $3  per  hundred.  Circulars  from 
originator. 

R.  W.  JOHNSON,  Northboro,  Mass. 

Strawberry  Plant* — Cliljmian.a  leading  vurli  ly.  Also  nil 
ocher  reliable  varieties.  Send  for  my  free  1909  Catalogue. 
Prices  from  $1.60  up.  DAVID  KODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable.moiiey-inaking 
varieties,  only  $1.50  and  $1.70  per  MMH).  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free,  8.  A.  VIRDIN,  llartly,  Del. 

LETTUCE,  BEANS  and  CUKES 

Ship  them  in  the  South  Side  Hampers. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

SOUTH  SIDE  M'F’G  CO.,  -:-  PETERSBURG,  VA. 

1FERTILIZERS1 


EASE 

YOUR  MIND  OF 
FENCE  TROUBLES 

'  by  erecting  a  fence  tha-t  stays 
-  put  up, 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

Is  the  original  coiled  steel  spring 
wire  fence.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Made  of  heavy  gauge  high  carbon 
[  wire.  Only  fence  which  provides  for 
uniform  contraction  and  expansion. 
Write  for  prices  and  Free  catalog 
showing  Fences  and  Gates. 

THE 

.FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dept.  H. 


15  Cents  a  Rod. 


Fora22-lnchHogFenee;  lfir  for 
2G-incli;  lOefor  31-Inch;  22  1-2* 
for  34-inch;  2 7e  for  a  47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  37*.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Cataloglree.  Write  for  It  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  230,  MUNCIE,  IND. 


The  Cyclone  Catalog 
of  Fences  and  Gates 

is  full  of  goori  things 
on  the  protection  of 
lawns,  trees,  flowers 
and  shrubs.  Lotus 
mail  you  one. 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN  WERE  FENCE  CO. 

1236  E.  55th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BROWN  FENCE 


For  Hors  .  .  „  . 

Chickens,  Lawns— A  fence  for 
every  purpose.  Big  heavy  No. 

9  Coded  Spring  Wires  thickly 
galvanized.  150  styles  at 
1 5  to  35c  per  rod— We  pay  Frt. 

Free  sample  and  catalog. 

The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  _ 
Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  | 


FREE 


FENCE 


Strongest  i 
Made — — 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
preventrust.  Have  no  agents,  hell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


WARD  FENCE 

Old  fashioned  galvanized.  Klag- 
tio  spring  eteel.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  ac  manufacturers 
prices.  Write  for  particulars. 

■Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  542  Decatur,  Ind, 


Rader  Agents  Wanted 


in  each  town 
iqcq  model. 


.ample 
te  for  Special  Offer. 

$1Q  to  $27 


to  ride  and  exhibit  samp 
Write 

Finest  Guaranteed 

1909  Models  _ 

with  Coaster-Hrakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
11)07  A  11)08  Models  ^  "J  4  4ft  fO 

all  of  beat  makes  v*  *  * °  ~ 

SOO  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models ,  O 

good  as  new.. . . . .  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  without  a 

cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEH  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  I)o  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  otter.  H'rite  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  Chicago 


Air  Sprayers 

Holds  over  4  GAL.  CONS..  Sprays 
trees,  vegetables,  etc.  Saving  in 
labor  pays  for  the  SPKAYKR 
the  first  month  it  is  used.  Write  for 
descriptive  circulars  of  all  my  pumps 

J.  F.  GAYLORD, 

Box  78.  Catskill.  N.  V. 


Burpee,  Philadelphia 


written  on  the  front  of  a  postal  card 
and  your  own  address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  a  copy  of  The  Leading 
American  Seed  Catalog — provided  you  intend  to  have  a  garden  this  season.  A  book  of  174 
pages,  with  colored  plates  painted  from  Nature.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The  Best 
Seeds  that  Grow.  W e  have  the  largest 
Mail-order  Seed  Trade  in  the  World 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  address  simply 


Burpee,  Philadelphia 


Dreer’s  Garden  Supplies 

Write  to-day  for  our  Tool  Catalogue  of  Garden  Imple¬ 
ments  ;  Dreer  Lawn  Mower,  Lawn  Rollers,  Rakes,  etc., 
also  Fertilizers  for  Lawn  and  Garden. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere 

Our  Patent  Cam 
Pump  is  a 
Wonder 


CATALOG 

FREE 


AMERICAN  SPRAYER 
&  SUPPLY  CO,  ■BBT 


Wallace  Sprayers 

ORCHARD  VINEYARD 
MUSTARD  POTATO 

ALL  STYLES 

Cut  shows  our  Potato 
Sprayer.  The  simplest 
machine  built.  High 
pressure  guaranteed.  If  you 
want  the  _  . 

best  get  a  W  ALLACE. 


1909. 
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THE  RURAL  N  FC  W -YORKER 


Cement  Pipes  for  Irrigation. 

S.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla, — I  wish  to  irri¬ 
gate  2%  acres  and  also  carry  water  to  iny 
pigeon  houses,  henhouses,  barn,  etc.  Will  a 
system  of  cement  pipes  such  as  one  of  your 
writers  referred  to  in  a  recent  issue  he 
feasible?  Galvanized  pipe  here  costs  eight 
cents  a  foot  for  1^4 -inch  and  if  I  could 
use  the  cement  it  would  be  a  big  sav¬ 
ing.  We  never  have  frost  or  ice  here,  so 
there  would  he  no  danger  of  freezing.  Sand 
I  have  right  on  the  place.  Can  I  mix  the 
cement  and  sand  together  alone,  and  in 
what  proportion?  What  size  openings  in 
pipes  would  you  suggest?  Would  three- 
inch  for  the  leading  pipes  and  two-inch 
for  branches  be  all  right  or  should  all  be 
same  size?  I  want  to  irrigate  the  2  '/> 
acres  on  which  I  have  fruit  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees  and  a  lawn.  I  shall  irrigate  this 
by  means  of  whirling  sprays  on  each  faucet. 
In  barn  and  hennery  I  shall  have  regular 
faucets.  Will  cement  pipes  be  feasible? 

Ans. — Cement  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  leading  material  in  engineering 
construction,  but  I  doubt  its  ever  sup¬ 
planting  iron  as  a  conductor  of  water 
under  pressure.  The  water  mains  of 
cities  are  laid  of  iron,  and  if  cement 
was  a  better  material  hydraulic  engi¬ 
neers  would  be  using  it.  I  should  start 
the  system  with  one-inch  supply  pipe 
for  each  irrigating  faucet  and  increase 
the  size  of  mains  and  sub-mains  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  they  must 
carry  to  supply  the  several  ''branches. 
The  amount  of  water  that  pipes  of  a 
given  size  will  carry  would  of  course 
be  determined  by  the  height  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  tank,  for  which  no  data  is  here 
given,  but  for  irrigating  Florida  sand 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  getting  the 
pipes  too  large.  If  the  inquirer  de¬ 
cides  to  use  cement  instead  of  iron 
pipes  I  would  advise  sending  to  the  de¬ 
partment  at  Washington  for  free  bulle¬ 
tin  No.  235,  which  is  a  far  more  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  “Cement,  Mortar  and 
Concrete  for  Use  on  the  Farm”  t’.an 
the  space  here  would  permit. 

J.  F.  VAN  SCHOONHOVEN. 

Cover  Crops  for  Young  Orchard. 

It,  M.  -J .,  Mattie. — I  am  starling  an  or¬ 
chard  on  a  western  slope  in  Kennebec  Co., 
Maine.  Last  Spring  the  young  trees  were 
set  out,  without  any  particular  preparation 
being  given  to  the  soil;  in  the  Autumn 
they  were  alive  and  looking  moderately 
well,  but  had  made  but  poor  growth  when 
compared  with  those  of  my  neighbor,  who 
had  raised  a  fine  crop  of  potatoes  in  his 
young  orchard.  This  difference  gave  me 
food  for  thought  for  the  Winter,  and  I  have 
been  making  a  careful  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  have  made  the  following  plan 
for  this  Summer:  I  had  the  land  plowed 
last  Autumn,  and  a  generous  coating  of 
manure  worked  in  around  the  trees.  This 
Spring  l  shall  manure  the  ground  well, 
harrow  it  thoroughly,  and  plant  corn,  using 
fertilizer  in  the  hills.  A  canning  factory 
in  our  neighborhood  gives  us  a  sure 
market ;  I  shall  cultivate  the  corn  until  the 
first  of  August,  then  sow  the  field  to  Red 
clover,  which  will  be  a  cover  crop  for 
the  Winter  and  be  ready  to  plow  in  next 
Spring,  i  had  thought  my  plans  were  en¬ 
tirely  fixed,  until  I  saw  in  the  letter  from 
E.  M.  S.,  North  Hampton,  N.  II.,  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  may  be  too  far  north  for 
Crimson  clover  (page  297).  Is  Red  clover 
and  Crimson  the  same?  Will  rye  return  as 
much  to  the  soil  as  clover? 

Ans. — The  plan  of  R.  M.  J.  to  ma¬ 
nure  the  land  and  plant  sweet  corn, 
among  the  young  trees  is  good,  but  I 
would  get  the  crop  off  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  August,  and  sow  Canada  peas 
and  barley  at  once.  This  crop  will 
grow  until  the  middle  of  November, 
and  sometimes  later,  absorbing  all  of 
the  nitrogen  developed  in  the  soil  up 
to  that  time,  will  lie  on  the  ground 
during  the  Winter,  protecting  it  from 
washing  and  blowing  winds,  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  early  starting  of  weeds,  and 
furnish  a  good  supply  of  nitrogenous 
matter  to  be  turned  under  early  or 
late  in  the  Spring,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  crop  to  be  planted  the 
next  year.  Corn  may  be  grown  two 
years  in  succession  without  injury  to 
the  land,  but  after  the  second  year  T. 
would  plow  at  any  time  in  May,  culti¬ 
vate  with  the  harrow  at  intervals  of 
one  or  two  weeks  up  to  August  10,  and 
then  sow  peas  and  barley  for  two 
years.  I  would  then  seed  heavily  with 
Red  and  Alsike  clover,  equal  quantities, 


from  five  to  eight  pounds  of  each. 
Crimson  clover  probably  will  not 
thrive  in  Maine,  and  even  if  it  did  it 
would  not  give  sufficient  crop  to  be 
of  much  value,  and  it  could  not  be 

turned  under  until  June.  Should  a 
drought  come  on  before  this  time  the 
Crimson  clover  or  even  Red  clover 
would  increase  the  amount  of  injury. 
Rye  is  even  more  likely  to  injure 

young  trees  when  an  early  drought  ap¬ 
pears.  Five  to  eight  cords  of  manure 
per  acre  will  be  necessary  for  a  large 
crop  of  corn  and  a  good  growth  of 

trees.  The  above  treatment  will  only 
give  the  best  results  when  early  sweet 
corn  is  grown,  though  some  growth 
will  be  made  if  the  peas  and  barley 

are  not  sown  until  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  s.  T.  MAYNARD. 

Corporation  For  Selling  Produce. 

In  a  recent  issue  a  correspondent  asks  if 
corporations  or  combinations  of  business 
men  have  over  succeeded  iu  farming.  Here 
in  Georgia  we  lmve  a  great  many,  and  in 
general  farming  and  fruit  growing  we  find 
one  man  no  good ;  we  have  to  have  com¬ 
panies,  not  so  much  to  make  the  goods  but 
to  get  the  cash  for  them.  We  have  to  go 
North  to  got  a  market,  and  it  takes  three 
men  to  load  the  cars  and  get  off  the  goods 
and  in  the  field  or  orchard  one  at  the 
car  and  one  to  talk  to  the  solicitors  for 
his  house,  as  in  peach  season  we  have 
them  several  times  a  day.  The  company  has 
to  have  its  canning  factory  to  can  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  too  ripe  to  go  to  market, 
and  that  requires  a  boss  or  manager.  It 
takes  two  men  to  go  with  the  goods  to  the 
market,  and  then  if  one  gets  a  little  sick 
and  is  off  a  few  hours  he  cannot  get  pay 
for  his  goods.  There  is  more  skill  and 
shrewdness  to-day  on  the  farm  than  has 
ever  been.  We  here  in  Georgia  grow  so 
many  things  and  climate  Is  so  good  all  the 
year  that  we  have  crops  all  the  time.  We 
commence  shipping  strawberries  in  April 
and  May,  beans  in  May,  peaches,  potatoes 
and  .Tune  onions  in  June;  potatoes,  melons, 
cantaloupes,  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
corn,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
peaches  until  October,  and  it  is  now  im¬ 
possible  for  an  individual  to  farm  and 
market  his  stuff.  It  would  be  better  for  all 
farmers  to  go  into  the  commission  business 
but  Georgia  has  employed  one  of  Armour 
&  Co.’s  men  and  he  will  look  after  the 
distributing  of  our  fruit  just  as  Armour 
does  his  meat.  That  is  not  the  trouble; 
the  price  is  too  high  now  for  peaches.  I 
can  make  more  money  than  I  can  spend 
growing  peaches  at  75  cents  per  crate ;  the 
trouble  is  not  getting  any  pay  at  all,  as 
it  seems  the  commission  than  thinks  if  he 
gets  a  consignment  once  from  a  shipper  he 
keeps  it  all  and  there  seems  no  way  to  col¬ 
lect.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  take  some 
steps  to  put  such  men  out  of  business. 

I  want  the  Hope  Farm  man  and  two 
more  as  partners  with  me  in  the  farming 
business ;  I  can  make  the  goods,  but  I 
must  confess  I  cannot  get  pay.  I  go  with 
my  goods  to  market  but  I  do  not  get  back 
with  their  effects. l  I  have  out  now  with 
one  man  in  Cleveland,  O.,  returns  for  two 
cars  peaches  and  one  car  onions,  one  car 
onions  at  New  Orleans  I  cannot  get.  I 
should  have  .$2,000  now  that  I  have  not,  so 
I  say  give  mo  a  company,  as  some  of  my 
neighbors  have,  so  I  can  have  a  sjilesman 
and  a  collector.  I  do  think  a  company  is 
the  way  to  farm  and  grow  fruit,  and  watch 
th«>  sales  for  success  in  shipping  your  pro¬ 
duce  with  good  business  men,  and'  you  can 
spend  your  Winter  where  you  please  and 
take  a  trip  to  the  islands  in  Rummer.  (Jive 
the  farmer  boy  more  training  and  fit  him 
for  business  and  then  yon  will  see  him  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder.  Now  as  it  is  the 
city  men  get  all  the  farmer  makes,  and  he 
has  to  try  to  make  more.  c.  d  it 

Linnville,  Ga. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  question  referred  to  was 
whether  any  of  the  corporations  selling 
stock  for  promoting  some  farm  business  had 
paid  out. 


The  Best  Roofing  in  the  World 
For  Farm  Buildings. 


For  stoop,  Mat  or  circular  roofs. 

DURABLE,  WATERPROOF,  FIRE  RESISTING,  ECONOMICAL. 
B3T  Write  for  BOOKLET  and  SAMPLES. 
Established  1855. 

MAURICE  O’MEARA  CO., 

448  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Use  Concrete  and  Save  Money 

What  is  made  of  concrete,  stays  made — you  don’t 
have  to  repair  them  as  you  do  wood-built  things 
—and  some  day  even  make  them  over  again. 

We  have  a  book:  “How  to  Mix  and  Use  Con¬ 
crete  on  the  Farm,”  and  a  Book  of  Examples  of 
buildings  and  public  works  made  with 

EDISON 

Portland  Cement 

with  the  names  of  great  architects  and  engineers 
who  prefer  this  cement  to  all  other  brands 
of  Portland  cement  because  it  is 

Uniformly  10%  Finest  Ground  in  the  World 

It  makes  as  strong  or  stronger  concrete,  while  at  the 
same  time,  weight  for  weight,  it  binds  10%  more  sand, 
gravel  or  crushed  stone. 

Make  it  of  “  EDISON  ”  and  Save  Money. 

Get  our  books,  P  ree,  before  you  buy  any  cement. 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

921  St.  James  Building.  New  York  City 


Time  tells  the  tale! 

Measure  the  cost  of  ready  roofing  by  what 
it  will  do  all  the  way  through. 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

costs  a  little  more  in  the  beginning  than  ordinary 
roofing  because  it  is  made  of  genuine  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt ;  but  that  gives  it  life  to  resist  sun, 
air,  heat,  cold,  rain,  and  fire.  You  are  sure  Gen¬ 
asco  will  last — you  know  what  it’s  made  of ;  and 
you  know  it  is  cheapest  in  the  end. 


- ~  -  ....v,  iwmig  w i l 1 1  a  uurty-iwo-minion-douar  guarantee. 

Gives  absolute  protection  to  every  building  on  the  farm.  Mineral  and  smooth 


surface.  Look  for  the  trade-mark  on  every 
Book  and  samples. 


roll.  Write  for  Good  Roof  Guide 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


The  ONE  Fence  That  Stands  Above  All  Others 
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Send  for  Hand  Sample 

Send  for  free  sample  Anthony  Fence.  It 
1  shows  the  Anthony  knot  as  it  actually 
appears  in  the  Fence.  It  and  Booklet 
free.  Write  for  them.  Then  we  want 
you  to  compare  Anthony  with  others 


Steel  Wire  Gates 

All  gates,  both  double  and  single,  have 
high  carbon  tubular  steel  frames:  the 
nilmgr,  or  mesh,  is  of  galvanized  steel 
wire;  all  fittings  of  forged  malleable 
iron.  Furnished  in  single  or  double. 


They  could  Yo t  h H  m D  1  a  1  dea  eF3  think  of  Anthony  Fence, 
would  not  wnnMf  ir  I  furnler«  did  not  want  It,  and  farmers 

woutu  not  wantit  if  Anthony  fence  wore  not  the  best. 

The  Anthony  Fence  Co., 

10  Michigan  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich., 

U.  8.  A. 


See 

Thai 

Knot 


See 

that 

Knot 
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“  THE  GARDEN  YARD.” 

This  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  new 
book  by  Bolton  Hall,  author  of  “Three 
Acres  and  Liberty”  and  “A  Little  Liv¬ 
ing.”  In  this  new  book,  Mr.  Hall 
talks  to  the  man  with  a  small  garden 
or  to  the  man  who  aims  to  produce 
the  greatest  possible  crop  from  a  small 
area.  We  consider  it  the  most  helpful 
book  of  the  sort  ever  published.  It 
gives  sensible  advice  about  selecting 
land,  and  also  about  handling  and 
planting  it.  While  scientifically  accu¬ 
rate  this  book  is  written  plainly  and 
in  such  simple  language  that  anyone 
can  understand  it.  The  chapters  on 
methods  of  growing  crops  and  on  suit¬ 
able  plant  food  fully  cover  these  sub¬ 
jects.  We  do  not  know  of  anything 
better  along  these  lines.  1  he  editor 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  read  the  proofs  of 
this  book  before  its  publication,  and 
they  were  also  examined  by  Samuel 
Frazer,  Esq.  The  price  of  the  book 
is  $1.  and  it  can  be  supplied  from 
this  office. _ 

Leguminous  Crop  for  Orchard. 

S.  E.  /S'.,  Berwick,  Nora  Scotia. — What 
do  you  consider  the  best  leguminous  cover 
for  bearing  orchard,  and  when  should  it 
be  sown?  From  my  reading  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  I  would  not  conclude  the  Crimson 
clover  would  bo  the  best  for  this  climate. 
IIow  much  fertilizing  value  is  there  in 
clover  hay  applied  directly  to  soil?  How 
would  it  do  to  cut  clover  hay  and  apply 
it  direct  to  orchard,  that  is,  grow  it  on 
one  piece  of  land  and  cut  it  and  haul  it 
direct  into  the  orchard?  It  would  be 
equivalent  to  robbing  one  piece  of  land  for 
benefit  of  the  other — the  orchard.  If  it 
pays  to  plow  it  under  why  would  it  not 
pay  to  cut  and  plow  it  under  on  another 
piece  of  land.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it 
being  done? 

A  ns. — The  answer  will  depend  upon 
the  climate  and  latitude.  In  the  South 
cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  give  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  Farther  north  Red 
clover  and  vetch  are  better.  A  combi¬ 
nation  now  advocated  by  some  is  Can¬ 
ada  peas  and  barley  seeded  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  after  cultivation  stops.  The  peas 
gain  nitrogen,  while  both  crops  add 
humus  to  the  soil.  They  will  both  be 
killed  by  Winter.  There  are  a  few  re¬ 
ports  of  success  with  Crimson  clover 
in  Canada,  but  as  a  rule  this  crop  will 
not  survive  the  Winter  north  of  New 
York  City.  A  ton  of  average  clover 
hay  contains  about  40  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  38  of  potash  and  12  phosphoric 
acid,  and  we  have  heard  of  several  cases 
where  both  clover  and  Alfalfa  were  cut 
on  one  field  and  spread  over  another 
as  mulch  around  trees.  No  doubt  ' this 
helps  the  trees,  but  few  farmers  feel 
able  to  lose  the  feeding  value  of  the 
clover  hay.  This  would  make  in  meat 
or  milk  nearly  as  much  as  the  ferti¬ 
lizing  value  and  leave  75  per  cent  of 
the  latter  in  the  manure. 

What  to  Use  With  Meat  and  Bones. 

R.  M.  R.,  New  Berlin,  N.  3'. — I  can  get 
nil  the  ground  meat  and  bone  I  want. very 
reasonably.  I  wish  to  raise  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes.  What  would  I  have  to  put  with  the 
stuff  to  make  a  good  fertilizer  for  these 
crops?  I  wish  to  use  in  the  hill.  The 
moat  is  young  calves’  carcasses. 

Ans. — The  meat  and  bone  contain 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no 
potash.  For  corn  you  can  use  four  parts 
by  weight  of  meat  and  bone  to  one  p3rt 
of  muriate  of  potash.  For  the  po¬ 
tatoes  we  should  add  some  nitrate  o£ 
soda  to  the  mixture  so  as  to  obtain 
soluble  nitrogen.  A  mixture  of  100 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds 
meat  and  blood  and  400  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash  ought  to  make  them  grow. 

Currants  from  Cuttings. 

C.  J.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. — IIow  are  currants 
propagated  from  cuttings? 

Ans. — Currants  are  very  easily  prop¬ 
agated  from  cuttings  made  from  on 
one-year-old  wood.  It  is  essential  to 
select  healthy,  well-ripened  wood.  There 
are  three  ways  of  handling  currant 
cuttings:  1.  Take  the  cuttings  in  August 
when  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fall, 
set  them  in  the  ground  immediately. 
Such  cuttings  should  be  mulched  in  the 
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Autumn  so  that  the  frost  is  not  likely 
to  heave  them  up.  2.  Make  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  early  October  and  plant  im¬ 
mediately,  mulching  as  above.  3. 
Make  the  cuttings  at  the  same  time  as 
No.  2,  but  put  up  in  packages  of  50 
or  100  and  store  in  soil  or  sawdust 
in  a  cool  cellar.  Plant  early  in  Spring. 
Currant  cuttings  are  made  by  cutting 
the  one-year-old  wood  into  eight  or 
10-inch  lengths  and  planting  these  in 
the  ground  up  to  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  top.  In  loose  soil  they  may 
be  planted  with  a  dibber  or  just  back 
of  a  cleft  made  by  a  spade  or  against 
the  land  side  of  a  furrow.  Planting 
in  a  large  way,  nurserymen  now  usu¬ 
ally  employ  a  trencher  and  planter. 

JOHN  CRAIG. 

Nuts  For  Connecticut. 

S.  N.  n.,  Hartford,  Conn. — Can  you  tell 
me  if  (lie  hardy  seedling  pecan  and  the 
hard-shell  almond  are  hardy  in  my  vicinity 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  bear  fruit? 
Will  the  hardy  persimmon,  the  Japanese 
walnut  and  the  English  filbert  bear  fruit 
in  my  neighborhood  ? 

Ans. — The  hardy  American  persim¬ 
mon  and  the  English  filbert  or  hazel 
should  succeed  and  fruit  well  in  your 
locality,  as  will  also  the  Japanese  wal¬ 
nut.  The  latter  is  very  hardy  and 
transplants  easily.  It  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  even  the  hardiest  of  pe¬ 
cans  or  hard-shell  almonds  would  suc¬ 
ceed  with  you.  The  latter  might  grow 
and  fruit  if  sheltered  by  a  wall  or 
building  on  the  North.  Pecan  trees 
may  live  for  years  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  we  understand,  but  have  never 
been  known  to  fruit  so  far  north. 
They  are  quite  liable  to  winter-kill 
when  young,  but  grow  hardier  with 
age. 


GALLOWAY 


YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22-horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  Nonsuch  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  1  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modem  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  1  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities).  . 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it!  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and  sC/LS  dVrZ? 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
It  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-]>ower  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Soli  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 


.A? 


5-H.-P.  Only  $119.50 


Get  Galloway's 
Biggest  and  Best 

BOOK 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  SO-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  1  make  '.hem  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway,  Proa.,  W m.  Galloway  Co. 

BBS  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Special  Offer 

on 

3, 4  &  5  H.P.  Gasoline  Engines 

Packingless,  and 
above  4  H.  P., 
self-starting.  1 4 
years  on  the 
market.  We  build  all  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  &  Bro.  Co. 

Wrightsville,  Pa. 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  WAGON  BOXES 


It  would  pay  you  to  have  this  box  to  put  on  your 
gear  when  you  wish  to  draw  gravel,  sand,  crushed 
stone,  etc.  The  load  may  be  dumped  instantly  or 
spread  if  desired.  While  especially  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  it  may  be  used  in  place  of  a  common 
wagon  box 

Full  particulars  upon  application. 

EVERETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

33  Lake  Street,  ^Newark,  New  York. 


The  Yea t  Has  Come 

To  Plant  Corn 

Com  is  still  rising  in  price,  and  bids  fair  to  make  a  record.  This 
puts  a  serious  problem  up  to  Eastern  farmers  and  feeders.  Less  than 
20  years  ago  com  was  being  burned  for  fuel  in  Western  towns,  and 
brought  45  cents  or  less  in  Eastern  markets.  Now  we  are  forced  to 
pay  $1.70  per  hundred  pounds.  Other  feed  has  also  gone  up  in  price 
so  that,  while  formerly  there  was  a  profit  in  feeding  stock,  there  is  now 
often  a  loss,  there  is  no  chance  in  sight  for  cheap  com  again,  and 
we  can  see  only  one  way  out— that  is  for  Eastern  fanners  to  grow 
more  com.  At  present  prices  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  farm 
crops,  as  well  as  one  of  the  easiest  to  raise  on  the  average  farm.  On 
most  of  our  farms  there  are  old  meadows  or  pastures  which  pay  little 
or  nothing  in  the  grass  crops  they  produce.  Many  of  them  have  been 
so  long  in  sod  that  it  will  hardly  pay  to  top-dress  them.  1  he  time 
has  now  come  to  plow  them  and  plant  com,  using  a  fair  amount  of 
fertilizer  if  there  is  no  manure.  The  corn  crop  will  conquer  the  old 
sod  as  no  other  crop  will,  and  at  present  prices  com  will  pay  as  well 
as  potatoes.  In  fact  the  present  high  prices  for  corn  will  prove  a 
blessing  if  our  Eastern  farmers  are  forced  to  grow  more  of  the  gram. — 
Rural  New  Yorker . 

Bradley's  Fertilisers 

Corn  and  all  grains  grown  in  New  England  on  Brad¬ 
ley’s  Fertilizers  have  a  greater  feeding  value  than  western 
grain,  for  where  land  is  supplied  with  the  necessary,  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant  food  to  produce  large  crops  the  grain  is 
more  nutritious  than  most  Western  grain.  It  will  pay^to 
grow  corn;  it  will  pay  best  to  grow  it  with  BRADLEY  S. 

Our  local  agents  will  be  glad  to  give  full  particulars 
and  quote  prices;  or  write  direct  to 

Bradley  Fertiliser  Works 


92  State  St.,  Boston 


2  Rector  St.,  New  York 


i 
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GROWING  GOOD  MUSKMELONS. 

Quality  is  the  thing  most  sought  for 
in  growing  muskmelons,  and  often  the 
most  lacking.  Therefore,  the  grower, 
and  especially  the  grower  for  home 
use  or  a  home  market,  finds  to  his  dis¬ 
gust  that  if  his  crop  is  not  of  good 
quality  it  will  go  begging  for  a  mar¬ 
ket.  In  fact  the  market  for  musk¬ 
melons  grown  anywhere  depends  more 
on  quality  than  any  other  fruit.  In 
no  other  one  thing  does  the  old  say¬ 
ing,  “A  good  article  makes  a  market 
and  a  poor  one  spoils  it,”  apply  more 
than  in  muskmelons.  After  growing 
melons  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
studying  and  experimenting  with  them, 
I  have  found  that  good  quality  mel¬ 
ons  depend  on  two  conditions :  a  per¬ 
fect  vine  and  good  weather,  especially 
at  ripening  time.  A  perfect  vine  will 
be  one  that  is  started  right,  fed  right 
and  taken  such  care  of  from  start  to 
finish  that  there  will  be  no  check  in 
its  growth.  The  first  thing  will  be 
proper  planting.  1  am  speaking  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States, 
where  success  with  all  of  the  semi- 
tropical  plants  is  eternal  vigilance.  It 
is  useless  to  plant  before  it  gets  warm. 
If  you  plant  seed  in  the  open  ground 
do  not  plant  before  May  20,  and  the 
25th  is  better,  especially  if  the  season 
is  at  all  backward.  Hardy  plants 
such  as  cabbage  and  onions  during 
cold  wet  weather  make  root  growth 
and  get  stronger,  and  when  warm 
weather  does  come  are  that  much 
ahead,  but  cold  wet  weather  curls  up 
a  melon  plant  and  turns  it  yellow, 
checks  it  and  often  it  never  survives 
and  in  any  case  is  no  further  ahead 
than  later-started  plants  that  do  not 
get  this  check.  If  plants  are  started 
under  glass  do  not  start  until  May  10, 
then  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  June 
your  plants  will  be  ready  to  plant  out, 
which  is  early  enough. 

Now  as  to  planting.  Do  not  crowd. 
Plant  plenty  of  seeds,  so  that  you  will 
have  a  full  stand,  after  thinning.  1 
like  to  plant  in  rows,  not  in  hills,  six 
feet  apart,  and  thin  plants  to  stand 
three  feet  apart  for  the  large  strong 
growing  kinds,  and  two  feet  for  the 
smaller  kinds.  Do  not  thin  all  at 
once,  but  keep  thinning  as  they  crowd, 
always  taking  out  the  weakest  plants, 
and  when  all  danger  of  cutworms  and 
striped  beetles  is  over  give  them  their 
final  thinning,  and  you  will  have  a  full 
stand  of  extra  strong  plants,  and  they 
will  have  18  square  feet  all  their  very 
own  to  grow  and  thrive  in. 

Then  a  melon  plant  needs  liberal 
feeding.  All  the  elements  of  fertility 
should  be  supplied  in  abundance,  and 
above  all  a  soil  full  of  humus.  A 


clover  sod  turned  down  the  previous 
Summer  and  covered  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  or  early  Spring  with  good  stable 
manure  and  plowed  and  disked  and 
harrowed  until  it  is  thoroughly  stirred 
and  mixed,  makes  a  good  place  for 
them,  or  any  ground  that  has  been 
manured  until  it  is  full  of  humus  and 
works  up  mellow  is  good.  Mark  out 
a  few  days  before  planting  in  rows 
six  feet  apart.  Run  a  shovel  plow 
through  those  marks  and  fill  this  fur¬ 
row  nearly  full  of  well-rotted  manure 
and  then  take  a  fine-tooth  horse  culti¬ 
vator  and  narrow  it  up  and  mix  this 
manure  in  the  furrow.  Then  harrow 
the  field  crossways  of  the  rows  to  fill 
up  the  furrows  and  level  the  ground. 
An  Acme  harrow  is  good  for  this.  Be 
sure  to  mark  both  ends  of  one  of  the 
outside  rows  so  as  to  know  where  to 
begin  to  mark  again  when  we  want 
to  plant,  so  as  to  get  the  seed  over 
these  furrows. 

So  far  we  have  supplied  the  piece 
with  humus,  and  in  doing  so  have 
used  material  with  considerable  nitro¬ 
gen,  especially  if  we  have  used  a  clo¬ 
ver  sod,  so  to  balance  this  up,  which  I 
believe  is  the  secret  in  using  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer,  we  should  supply  more 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  To  sup¬ 
ply  the  potash  good  unleached  hard¬ 
wood  ashes  are  very  good.  Put  on 
a  bushel  to  the  square  rod,  or  about 
150  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  ashes  use  200  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash.  Spread  either  the 
ashes  or  potash  salts  broadcast,  and 
harrow  in.  The  phosphoric  acid  can 
be  supplied  either  with  acid  phosphate, 
at  the  rate  of  from  600  to  800  pounds 
per  acre,  less  if  ashes  are  used,  or 
bone  meal  can  be  used,  the  finer  the 
better.  Flour  of  bone  or  dissolved 
bone  is  good.  Apply  from  300  to  400 
pounds  per  acre,  also  broadcast.  Or¬ 
dinarily  this  feeding  will  be  sufficient, 
but  should  June  be  cold  and  wet  after 
the  plants  are  started  an  application 
of  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  rows  will  give  them  a 
start.  Cultivation  must  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  growing  good  melons, 
for  in  the  absence  of  irrigation  it  is 
the  only  way  we  can  keep  a  supply 
of  moisture,  which  is  very  essential  to 
the  proper  development  of  good  fruit. 
Keep  at  it  continually  until  the  vines 
cover  the  ground  and  then  the  last 
one  can  be  given  by  turning  the  vines 
back,  of  course  being  careful  not  to 
handle  them  too  roughly.  At  this 
time  a  good  mulch  of  anything  that 
will  cover  the  ground,  such  as  rotted 
manure,  grass  clipped  from  the  lawn, 
green  clover,  or  the  pea  vines  that  are 
pulled  from  the  garden  will  help  keep 


in  the  moisture  and  the  fruit  will  be 
better. 

Cutworms,  striped  beetles  and  lice 
are  the  three  insects  to  watch  out  for. 
Plow  in  the  Fall  for  cutworms,  plant 
plenty  of  seed  and  go  over  the  rows 
often,  and  wherever  a  cut-off  plant 
is  found,  find  the  worm,  as  he  will 
take  a  row  several  feet  in  length  if 
left  alone.  For  the  striped  beetle  use 
land  plaster,  air-slaked  lime,  or  any 
dust;  land  plaster  is  best,  in  which 
is  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  Paris 
green.  Dust  this  on  as  soon  as  a 
beetle  appears,  and  keep  at  it.  Get  it 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and 
around  on  the  ground  around  the 
plant.  Tobacco  dust  mixed  in  the  row 
at  planting  time  aqd  dusting  from 
time  to  time  as  it  is  washed  in  will 
keep  off  lice.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
will  tend  to  disgust  the  beetles.  If 
lice  appear  in  spite  of  tobacco  dust, 
a  thorough  spraying  with  strong  to¬ 
bacco  water,  followed  with  kerosene- 
soap  emulsion  will  generally  do  the 
job.  I  have  been  troubled  with  blight 
very  little,  and  have  never  sprayed, 
but  am  planning  to  do  so  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  as  an  insurance,  as  we  never 
know  when  such  things  will  come. 
Begin  early  and  do  it  well;  effective 
spraying  is  only  done  by  /thorough 
work. 

Now  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  get 
a  perfect  vine,  and  weather  conditions 
will  play  a  more  important  part  than 
anything  else  in  giving  this  fruit  a 
sweet  flavor  or  making  them  tasteless. 
Cold  and  wet  weather  together,  or 
either  one,  has  a  tendency  to  spoil 
the  flavor,  also  an  excess  of  moisture 
has  a  tendency  to  make  some  varieties 
crack  open.  It  would  seem  on  first 
thought  that  it  was  almost  beyond 
human  control  if  weather  conditions 
are  not  right,  but  a  few  things  can 
be  done  to  offset  even  the  weather. 
Location  of  the  patch,  kind  of  soil  and 
even  steady  growth  will  often  make 
melons  ripen  early  enough  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way  of  bad  weather.  A 
southern  slope  or  '  southwestern  light 
soil  and  plenty  of  humus  in  the  soil 
will  make  a  great  difference  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  crop  early.  Then  the  question 
of  moisture  that  I  mentioned  before. 
If  an  abundance  of  moisture  has  been 
supplied  all  through  its  growth,  not 
too  much,  but  enough,  I  do  not  think 
a  wet  spell  will  be  as  apt  to  spoil 
them  or  crack  them  as  where  they 
have  been  allowed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  moisture,  which  often  happens  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  August. 

I  have  not  said  much  about  start¬ 
ing  the  plants  under  glass,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  best  wavs  to  hasten  the 


maturity  of  the  crop  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way  of  bad  weather.  Start  your  plants 
in  berry  baskets  or  plant  boxes,  using 
earth  that  is  very  fibrous  and  loose. 
Plant  your  seed,  as  I  have  said,  about 
May  10  in  a  warm  hotbed.  As  soon  as 
well  started  begin  to  air  well  and  do 
not  draw  them  at  all,  but  aim  to  grow 
them  strong  and  sturdy.  If  welt 
grown  they  will  be  strong,  healthy 
plants,  ready  to  fall  over  in  about 
three  weeks.  Plant  plenty  of  seed,  but 
thin  out  to  two  plants  when  they  are 
ready  to  set  out.  When  the  weather 
gets  warm  and  settled,  in  this  latitude 
not  before  the  first  of  June,  plant 
them  out,  wet  them  well  and  they  will 
come  out  of  the  boxes  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  roots  at  all.  Choose  a 
warm  still  day;  if  the  sun  does  not 
shine  very  bright  all  the  better,  but 
be  sure  it  is  still.  Open  holes  in  the 
furrows  where  you  put  the  rotted  ma¬ 
nure  and  set  them  carefully,  firming 
the  ground  around  them,  and  if  quite 
dry  a  good  wetting  is  beneficial.  Be¬ 
gin  cultivating  as  soon  as  possible  af¬ 
ter  setting  out,  and  be  sure  to  stir 
the  ground  around  the  plants.  There 
is  one  other  thing  that  will  make  the 
crop  earlier  and  the  melons  better,  and 
that  is  pinching  back  the  runners.  In 
Henderson’s  “Gardening  for  Profit”  it 
is  recommended,  and  in  the  cultural 
directions  in  several  prominent  seed 
catalogues,  but  I  looked  in  vain  for 
an  article  from  actual  experience  from 
some  grower  who  had  practiced  it.  So 
last  Summer,  having  a  patch  of  about 
three-fourths  of  an  acre,  I  concluded 
to  try  it;  did  it  myself  to  know  that 
it  was  done  as  I  wanted  it  done.  I 
found  that  it  was  not  a  very  big  job. 
I  went  over  the  patch  three  times, 
pinching  back  all  runners  that  were 
from  one  foot  to  18  inches  long.  I 
watched  carefully  for  results  and  found 
that  on  runners  that  were  pinched 
back  in  four  days  a  lateral,  sometimes 
as  high  as  three,  would  be  formed,  and 
a  tiny  melon  would  appear  on  these, 
while  on  runners  Inot  pinched  back 
there  would  not  be  melons  set  for 
sometimes  two  weeks  later.  More  mel¬ 
ons  will  set  earlier,  and  therefore  get 
ripe,  .  than  when  this  method  is  not 
practiced.  In  summing  the  subject  up 
we  find  to  grow  good  melons  they 
must  grow  steadily  from  start  to  fin¬ 
ish,  and  to  do  that  must  be  started 
right,  fed  right,  kept  supplied  with 
moisture,  'not  crowded,  kept  free  from 
insect  pests  and  blight,  planted  on  a 
location  and  such  soil  as  will  hurry 
them  along,  and  pinched  back  to  form 
early  fruit,  so  as  to  ripen  the  crop 
ahead  of  bad  weather  that  usually 
catches  a  late  crop. 

Minnesota.  george  tong. 
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Ruralisms 

Hybrid  Freesias.  —  Another  season’s 
trial  of  hybrid  Freesias,  including  the 
blooming  of  2,500  new  cross-bred  seed¬ 
lings,  appears  to  indicate  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  for  these  pretty  and  interesting 
Winter  -  blooming  plants.  Freesia 
breeding  for  the  greatest  part  of  a 
century  has  been  along  the  lines  of 
selection  for  the  purpose  of  elim¬ 
inating  the  yellow  and  occasional 
purple  shades  found  in  F.  refracta, 
the  species  first  cultivated,  as  well  as 
in  perfecting  the  form  and  increasing 
the  size  of  the  flowers.  The  variety 
Purity,  frequently  noticed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  may  be  taken  as  the  best  result 
of  this  arduous  and  long-continued 
work.  In  size,  finish,  purity  of  white 
coloring,  vigor  of  plant  and  florifer- 
ousness  under  ordinary  greenhouse 
conditions,  it  leaves  little  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  although  the  yellow  markings  in 
the  throat  have  not  entirely  been  ob¬ 
literated.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
pink-flowered  Freesia  Armstrongi  from 
Natal,  South  Africa,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  prospect  of  greatly  extending  the 
color  range  of  these  charming  flowers 
induced  cultivators  in  various  locali¬ 
ties  to  hybridize  the  new  species  with 
the  best  of  the  older  kinds.  Two  new 
colored  varieties  have  already  been 
placed  in  commerce,  and  others  are 
likely  to  follow  as  stocks  are  worked 
up.  The  newcomers  are  Tubergeni  and 
Amethyst,  both  raised  in  Holland.  Tu¬ 
bergeni  produces  abundant  good-sized 
blooms,  rosy  carmine, with  yellow  blotch 
in  throat,  while  the  coloring  in  Ame¬ 
thyst  may  be  described  as  a  delicate 
shade  of  lavender  blue.  Both  are  ex¬ 
cellent  growers  and  free  in  bloom, 
producing  as  many  as  14  flowers  on  a 
spike,  and  more  than  100  to  each  plant 
under  Rural  Grounds’  glasshouse  con¬ 
ditions.  These  meritorious  novelties 
have  received  high  honors  abroad  and 
are  said  to  result  from  inter-crossing 
Armstrongi  with  pure  white  forms  of 
Refracta.  They  are  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing  anywhere.  Our  own  experiments 
are  mainly  with  Armstrongi  and  Pur¬ 
ity,  though  selected  florists’  strains  of 
Refracta  alba  have  been  used.  The 
hybrid  seedlings  show  a  great  range 
of  coloring,  lavender  and  light  purple 
predominating,  but  there  are  many 
shades  of  clear  rose  and  pinks  in  one 
group,  and  bronzy  yellow  in  another. 
One  apparent  gem  has  particularly  fine 
trusses,  flesh  pink  with  yellowish  cen¬ 
ter,  the  blooms  being  compacted  in  al¬ 
most  circular  clusters  like  those  of  a 
gigantic  trailing  arbutus,  a  faint  but 
pleasing  fragrance  carrying  out  the  re¬ 
semblance.  Armstrongi  and  most  of  its 
direct  hybrids  are  scentless,  but  the 
dilute  or  second  generation  crosses 
have  considerable  fragrance.  The 
work  of  selection  and  propagation 
among  so  many  promising  seedlings  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  pollination,  as 
many  who  attempt  it  soon  discover. 
There  is  promise  of  great  advancement 
in  the  near  future,  but  discrimination 

is  needed  in  putting  new  kinds  on  the 
market. 

Freesia  Chapmani  is  also  a  very 
attractive  new  yellow-flowered  variety, 
bred  in  England  as  the  result  of  re¬ 
peatedly  crossing  the  odorless  and  ir¬ 
regular-flowered  F.  aurea  with  re¬ 
fracta.  The  color  is  bright  golden 

yellow,  with  deep  orange  blotch  in 
throat.  The  fragrance  is  more  like 
that  of  orange  blooms  than  the  apricot 
odor  usually  associated  with  Freesias. 

Our  trial  plants  grow  well  and  bear 
many  good-sized  and  finely- formed 

blooms. 

Plant  Evergreens.  —  This  oft  re¬ 
peated  advice  will  never  grow  stale. 
Taken  all  in  all  the  conifers  are  the 
most  valuable  forest  trees  we  have. 
Cement  and  metal  will  be  increasingly 
used  in  large  constructions,  but  the 
easily-worked  and  clear-grained  wood 


of  the  tall-growing  conifers  will  ever 
be  needed  for  countless  minor  uses. 
But  it  is  of  the  ornamental  features 
that  we  desire  to  speak.  It  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  ignore  the  cheerful  effect¬ 
iveness  .of  even  the  commonest  varie¬ 
ties  at  this  season  of  early  Spring,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  grateful  memories 
of  Winter  shelter  from  cutting,  frosty 
winds.  The  time  has  passed  when  the 
somber  Norway  spruce  is  densely 
planted  in  narrow  door  yards.  Rightly 
used  and  given  space  for  full  develop¬ 
ment  the  Norway  spruce  is  a  noble 
tree,  and  should  not  be  omitted  where 
it  will  not  crowd  out  more  desirable 
varieties.  There  are  more  cheerful 
subjects  among  our  native  conifers, 
however,  that  should  be  given  prefer¬ 
ence  where  no  great  assortment  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  White  pine,  the  northern 
White  spruce  and  the  Colorado  spruce 
in  its  ordinary  green-leaved  form,  are 
in  every  way  handsomer  trees,  though 
the  latter  is  of  considerably  slower 
growth.  The  hemlock  spruce  is  king 
of  them  all— the  most  graceful  and  re¬ 
freshing  of  evergreens  in  its  coat  of 
vivid  green,  defying  the  fiercest  blasts 
of  Winter,  and  only  changing  to  more 
tender  beauty  as  the  young  growth 
starts  in  June.  It  is  reliably  hardy  as 
regards  cold  and  is  everywhere  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  that  nurserymen  are  pleased 
when  it  is  ordered.  When  properly 
cared  for  it  makes  the  finest  evergreen 
hedge  known.  The  Red  pine  is  a  fast 
grower,  adapted  to  all  but  very  wet 
soils,  and  especially  effective  for 
masses  or  wind-breaks.  The  western 
Yellow  or  Heavy-wooded  pine^  Pinus 
ponderosa,  is  a  bold  and  upright  tree, 
growing  well  in  most  localities,  and 
especially  interesting  for  its  very  long 
glaucous  needles,  only  exceeded  by  the 
tender  long-leaved  pine  of  the  South. 
In  exotic  species  we  have  the  Austrian 
and  Scotch  pines,  very  ornamental 
when  young,  the  beautiful  Nordmann’s 
fir  from  the  Crimea  and  the  Cephalon- 
ian  fir  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Greece.  These  are  all  hardy, 
cheap  and  easily  transplanted.  They 
are  offered  by  all  ornamental  nursery¬ 
men  advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  some 
in  mail  collections  of  young  seedlings 
at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

Plenty  of  Dwarf  Varieties.  —  The 
above  species  are  all  of  large  growth, 
suitable  for  fairly  extensive  yards  and 
lawns,  though  useful  as  specimens  in 
smaller  places.  There  are  many 
dwarfer  kinds,  including  the  arbor 
vitaes,  yews,  junipers,  the  Japan  Retin- 
osporas  and  some  of  the  cypresses 
that  are  exceedingly  attractive  for  even 
the  smallest  grounds.  We  do  not  think 
the  less  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
nor  of  the  broad-leaved  flowering  ever¬ 
greens,  but  confess  an  increasing  lik¬ 
ing,  as  the  years  go  by,  for  the  sturdy 
and  enduring  conifers.  Evergreens  are 
far  better  grown  by  nurserymen  than 
formerly,  and  present  no  difficulties 
in  planting  if  the  roots  are  never  suf¬ 
fered  to  dry  while  out  of  the  ground. 
The  work  may  be  done  much  later 
than  with  deciduous  species,  as  coni¬ 
fers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Taxo- 
dium  or  bald  cypress  of  the  South  and 
the  larches  are  never  devoid  of  fo¬ 
liage.  Most  nurserymen  agree  that  the 
month  of  May,  just  as  the  young  growth 
starts,  is  the  best  time  to  move  them, 
though  if  the  work  be  done  with  cau¬ 
tion  it  is  in  order  practically  every 
month  in  the  year.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  invest  in  large  and  expensive 
specimen  trees.  Plant  well-rooted 
young  ones  and  mulch  them  well. 
Their  growth  after  becoming  estab¬ 
lished  will  be  surprisingly  rapid. 

W.  F.  V. 


DR.  JABEZ  FISHER  RECOMMENDS  PYROX. 

Dr.  Jabez  Fisher,  the  well  known 
horticulturist,  of  Fitchburg,  Massy 
writes:  “I  am  so  well  satisfied  wi  h 
the  use  of  Pyrox  that  I  place  my  prin¬ 
cipal  reliance  upon  it  as  an  insecto-fun- 
gicide.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  the  fruit  grower  can  expect  in 
any  one  preparation.  It  is  convenient^ 
clean,  easily  applied  and.  above  all,  per¬ 
sistent.  For  the  best  results  it  should 
be  applied  very  thoroughly  and  repeat¬ 
edly  as  various  circumstances  demand. 
I  know  of  nothing  else  that  is  likely  to 
supersede  it.”  “Pyrox”  kills  insects 
and  prevents  fungous  diseases;  it  does 
not  wash  off  the  foliage  like  Paris 
green,  but  sticks  like  paint  even  through 
heavy  rains.  Address  Bowker  Insecti¬ 
cide  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — Adv.  . 


SDOAV  Your  Fruits,  Crops, 
*  *  Poultry  Houses,  and 

do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  price 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Kitted  witli 
Auto  Pop  Nozzle  does  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  l>y  Experiment 
Stations  and  300,000  others.  We  make 
many  styles  and  sizes.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  Write  for  book,  prices  and  Agency 
Oder.  The  £  c  Brown  Co. 

28  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


e.  nA.  Crtliara  -We  will  guarantee  to  put 
DC  r  61  OSJUnie,  atly  old  leaky,  worn-out, 

rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  fro©  roofing  book 
1  Iclls  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

tfic  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35.  Elyria.  Qbtk 


iUI  oc  pci 

Roof-Fix 


LEGGETT’S  DUSTERS 


Distribute 
Insecticides 
In  dust  form 


WO  WATER  TO  HAUL 

LEGGETT'S  THE  CHAMPION 


CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  you  walk. 

THE  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  (Horse  Pow¬ 
er)  dusts  four  rows. 

THE  JUMBO 

dusts  trees. 


Illustrated  Spray  Calendar  giving  concise  in¬ 
formation  regarding  Dusters  ami  address  of 
nearest  dealer.  .Mailed  oil  request. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK 


POTATO  CROP- 
INSURANCE 

Spraying  is  a  necessity.  Do  it  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  makes  your  work  count.  There’s 
nothing  up  to  the  great 

Aspinwall 

4-Row  Sprayer 

That's  what  potato  growers 
say. and  they  know.  Book  free. 

Get  it  and  see  how  we  lead  the 
world  on  potato  machines. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

437  Sabin  Street  Jackson,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory:  Guelph,  Canada 


Niagara  Brand 
Products 

Unsurpassed  for— 

Convenience,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness • 

Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution — 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead — Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined---beats  ail  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint — Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayers-- Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues, prices,  etc.,  ERFE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co, 

Middleport,  N.  V. 


Baskets 

Crates 

Ladders 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

BACON  &  CO. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 


-  ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Biding  Culti- 
vntora.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  ou 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IKON  AUK 

Book*  i  t’t 

FREE. 


Pivot  ot  fixed 
whee*.  wheel* 


MFG.  CO..  Bax  1Q2-C,  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


LARK’S  “CUTAWAY! 


We  mako  120 
sizes  &  styles  of 
Disk  Harrows 
for  every  purpose.  Farmers  and 
Orehardists  increase  their  crops 
2.»to50£.  Let  us  prove  this.  Send 
today  for  our  FREE  Booklet  and 
special  prices.  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 
839  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Wood  Saws 


that  nr o  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  1  Wood  Saw  I'nuiie 
Coinplctfl  with  18  hi.  Circular  San.  $Hi;  24  ir..,  $141.01;  241  in., 
JiiKt  the  thing  for  the  fanner  and  fruit-grower  lor 
t-awing  crate  lumber,  hewing  fence  posts,  etc.  Send  foi  circular . 
HFKTZLKK  &  ZOOK,  Belleville,  l’a. 

WHEELS,’  FREIGHT  PAID  $8.75 

for  «  Buggy  Wheel*.  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tires,  SI5.20.  I 
mfg.  wheels  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Top*  J5.60.  Shafts  $2  00  T«p 
BoRles  U3:  Mar»ess,$5.  Leara  bow  to  boy  direct- Catalogue  Tree.  Repair 
Wheels.  £5.00.  Wagon  Umbrella  kbelW  R  BOOS,  Cledaostl,  0. 


FARM  USES 

of  CAR  BOLIN  EU  M  are  completely  explained  in 

BULLETIN  26 

covering  Kinds  and  Habits  of  Lice— The  care  of 
Silos.  Preservative  treatment  of  Shingles  and 
Fence  posts  and  the  care  of  Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

ENDORSED  BY  17.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRH’UETUHE. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL 

OR 

FERTILIZING  SALT. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  ONONDAGA  COARSE  SALT  ASS’N.. 
i  Syracuse,  ....  New  York. 

FERTILIZER  LIME 

WALTON  OU  A  It  K I  ICS,  Harrisburg,  l’a. 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND. 

Im  the  Cheapest  and  Bert.  It  Iln*  No  Superior. 
Sure  Cure  For  Sun  Jo»e  Seale. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 
Spraying  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One 
gallon  of  Spraying  Compound  will  make  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  gallons  of  spray. 

TERMS  j— In  barrel  lots  (50  gals.  )  SO  cent*  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or 
Prof.  Jarvis,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better.  Address 

The  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO..  Box  R.  Manchester.  Conn. 


TARGET  BRAND 

QUICK  BORDEAUX, 

a  spray  material  for  use  on  trees  and 
plants  in  foliage.  The  unique  met  hod  of 
packing  makes  it  entirely  different 
from  other  prepared  Bordeaux.  Send 
for  testimonials  and  opinions  showing 
liow  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  fruit 
and  potatoes  from  o(l£  to  1005  by  its  use. 


TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  /Vlartinsburg.W.  Va. 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  it  can’t  bum 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  3  hat’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purplo  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  [buildiny ,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don’t  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
“ROOFS”— it  will  save  youmouey.  Give  name  of  yourlocal  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  ic.  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Abenaque  Water  Supply  Systems 

- ; -  and 


Pumping  Plants 


Are  described  in  detail  in  our  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  can  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O.” 


Abenaque  Machine  Works Westl v£monttatjon 

Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 


1909. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


One-Horse.  Farming — Older  .read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  remember 
the  story  of  Alfred  Johnson,  the  “One- 
Horse  Jersey  Farmer.”  Mr.  Johnson 
was  a  city  watchmaker.  His  eyes 
gave  out,  and  when  past  50  he  gave  up 
his  city  job  and  went  to  a  little  place 
of  about  20  acres,  which  he  had  bought 
a  few  years  before.  This  place  is 
northwest  of  Paterson.  When  he 
bought  it  Mr.  Johnson  found  a  low, 
level  wet  piece  of  ground — naturally 
strong  as  low  land  usually  is,  but  too 
cold  and  damp  for  most  crops.  Mr. 
Johnson  borrowed  money  to  buy  the 
place  and  borrowed  more  to  drain  it 
and  buy  manure.  Those  who  could  not 
see  that  he  had  a  definite  and  rational 
plan  thought  he  was  crazy  and  pre¬ 
dicted  the  worst  sort  <  '  failure.  They 
were  more  convinced  of  this  as  year 
after  year  Mr.  Johnson  put  all  he 
could  take  out  of  the  farm  and  more 
added  to  it  right  back  again  in  manure, 
drainage,  and  good  buildings.  He 
kept  one  good  horse  to  do  his  plowing 
and  teaming.  Thorough  drainage  made 
part  of  the  land  suitable  for  poultry. 
By  plowing  the  ground  in  narrow  lands 
he  got  surface  drainage  which  enabled 
him  to  grow  the  finest  potatoes,  and 
he  found  that  the  Great  American 
strawberry  grew  to  perfection  on  this 
soil.  This  variety  is  almost  unheard 
of  now,  but  at  one  time  it  was  the 
great  fancy  market  berry. 

At  last,  after  a  hard  struggle,  Mr. 
Johnson  found  his  plans  working  out. 
The  soil  was  fit  and  stuffed  full  of 
humus  and  plant  food.  It  would  pro¬ 
duce  full  crops  of  anything.  His  main 
crops  were  strawberries,  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  hay,  eggs  and  some  tree  fruits. 
A  short  rotation  put  the  land  in  sod 
every  few  years.  He  never  peddled 
or  sold  at  retail,  except  a  little  milk 
or  a  few  hens  or  eggs  for  hatching. 
Everything  went  at  wholesale  to  deal¬ 
ers  in  Paterson  or  Newark.  In  many 
cases  he  even  hired  neighbors  to  haul 
the  crops  to  market.  Year  after  year 
after  his  plan  worked  out  he  sold  from 
$3,500  to  $4,300  worth  of  produce,  fig¬ 
ured  on  a  cash  basis !  The  mortgage 
was  paid,  all  debts  for  improvements 
settled,  and  a  good  sum  put  at  inter¬ 
est — all  from  this  20-acre  field  of 
swamp  land. 

Now  I  know  this  story  is  true,  for  I 
have  been  on  the  farm  a  good  many 
times,  and  I  have  gone  over  the  ac¬ 
counts.  I  do  not  like  to  tell  the  truth 
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about  this  place,  for  every  time  I 
speak  of  it  a  number  of  people  start 
up  to  say  they  feel  disposed  to  try  the 
same  thing.  I  have  had  men  come  to 
see  me  to  tell  that  they  expect  to  give 
up  a  good  city  job  and  go  to  the  coun¬ 
try  to  “do  the  same  as  Mr.  Johnson.” 
I  know  from  the  angle  of  their  chins, 
the  look  in  their  eye,  the  droop  in  their 
shoulders  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  sit  down  that  they  could  not  stand 
up  against  the  fight  which  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  successful  farm  means.  Others 
could  do  it,  but  it  would  be  no  holi¬ 
day  trip  to  competence.  The  best  les¬ 
son  from  Mr.  Johnson’s  success  is  in 
his  method  of  handling  land.  Take  a 
few  naturally  strong  acres  and  make 
them  fit.  As  a  rule  they  are  cold  and 
_  wet  to  start  with.  Drain  them  anil 
stuff  them  full  of  organic  matter.  Mr. 
Johnson  bought  city  stable  manure  to 
do  this,  but  it  can  be  done  by  plowing 
under  green  crops  and  using  chemicals. 
Make  these  acres  either  of  garden  or 
farm  as  rich  as  you  can  and  keep  them 
so.  In  many  cases  it  will  pay  to  let 
the  rest  of  the  farm  go  for  a  pasture, 
or  as  in  our  case  to  an  orchard  with 
the  least  culture  required  for  fair 
growth.  But  have  at  least  a  few  acres 
that  are  worked  up  to  their  canacity — 
or  rather  to  your  capacity. 

Some  men  make  money  at  farming 
and  then  fail  in  using  it  to  advantage. 
Trouble  came  at  the  heels  of  success 
to  Mr.  Johnson's  farm.  His  wife  died 
and  left  him  alone.  He  was  close  to 
70.  The  money  problem  was  settled 
by  the  farm,  but  what  could  he  do? 
Go  on  with  hired  labor  crowding 
money  from  the  farm  as  before,  sell 
out  and  have  no  settled  home — or 
what?  I  imagine  that  problem  presents 
itself  to  many  an  elderly  man.  Some 
turn  their  property  over  to  relatives 
and  live  like  hard  sand  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  a  home.  Others  move  to 
town  as  “retired  farmers,”  and  pass 
aimlessly  along  through  a  period  of 
“dry  rot”  years.  Mr.  Johnson  found 
that  his  soil  was  in  such  fine  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  could  if  need  be  seed  it 
all  to  grass  and  live  in  great  comfort 
on  the  income  from  the  hay.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  as 
he  saw  fit  in  travel.  He  found  a  fam¬ 
ily  to  run  his  place.  He  has  his  head¬ 
quarters  there,  and  does  such  work  as 
he  cares  to — planning  or  at  labor  in  the 
field.  When  he  feels  like  it  he  starts 
off  on  a  trip.  He  has  been  all  over 
this  country,  to  England  and  through 
Southern  Europe  already.  He  came  to 
see  me  the  other  day  more  hopeful  and 
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vigorous  than  many  a  man  of  50.  He 
had  spent  the  Winter  in  Florida  — 
working  up  and  down  through  the 
State  at  his  leisure,  and  through  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Tennessee  on  his  way  back. 

1  here  are  few  corners  of  this  coun¬ 
try  which  he  has  not  explored.  He  is 
thinking  of  going  to  Alaska  in  late 
Summer,  and  has  already  signed  for  a 
trip  around  the  world  next  year.  His 
yearly  proceeds  from  that  little  wet 
farm  in  New  Jersey  will  just  about 

pay  for  all  this.  You  have  no  idea 

how  this  travel  broadens  a  man,  and 
what  a  comfort  it  is  to  pass  one’s  de¬ 
clining  years  in  this  way.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  better  way  for  a  farmer, 
to  enjoy  the  results  of  his  toil  than  to 
be  able  and  free  to  travel  about  if  he 
cares  to.  In  one  of  the  letters  written 
abut  “Nell  Beverly,  Farmer,”  the  point 
is  made  that  those  Beverly  children 
had  the  advantage  of  a  hopeful  and 

cultured  grandfather,  “  Gramp,”  as 
they  called  him,  could  hardly  be  called 
a  great  success  as  a  soil  tiller,  yet  his 
reading  and  travel  had  given  him  that 
hopeful  spirit  which  is  not  only  the 
crown  of  old  age,  but  the  finest  legacy 
one  can  leave  to  children. 

Baseball. — “Ca  reu!  On  lau  Krix! 
Hay!  Z'p!  *  *  *  *  *  ,  ,  ,  ,  f/Z( r_ 
rah!"  I  can  hardly  come  nearer  to 
spelling  the  awful  cry  which  startled 
the  stilly  night.  It  did  not  mean  mur¬ 
der  or  fire,  but  was  simply  the  boys 
practicing  their  baseball  yell.  There 
are  six  grammar  schools  reasonably 
near  together  in  our  valley,  and  the 
teachers  have  organized  a  baseball 
league.  They  are  to  play  a  series  of 
games  and  also  have  a  “meet”  for  run¬ 
ning  and  other  sports.  Our  boys  are 
on  the  nine  in  this  district  and  two 
days  before  the  first  game  some  of 
them  met  at  our  house  to  organize. 
It  seems  that  their  first  concern  was 
to  arrange  a  “yell”  for  their  side. 
Mother  would  not  let  them  try  it  in 
the  house  so  they  went  outside  nearer 
the  barn.  It  was  voted  a  success.  I 
don’t  .know  so  much  about  the  game 
now.  but  when  I  played  we  depended 
on  base  hits  and  good  fielding  rather 
than  “yells.”  It  may  be  different  now. 

I  believe  it  a  good  thing  for  farm 
boys  to  have  some  chance  at  organ¬ 
ized  and  orderly  sport.  As  for  spend¬ 
ing  the  entire  Summer  fooling  about, 
loafing  and  playing  ball,  there  is  no 
worse  thing  for  a  boy  to  be  up  to. 
These  school  ball  games  are  played  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Our  boys  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  their  regular  work 
promptly  and  well,  or  they  will  not 


play  ball.  1  he  work  they  do  is  not 
too  hard  for  them,  and  they  can  if  they 
want  to  get  it  done  in  time  to  practice 
their  ball  playing.  My  judgment  is 
that  farmers  would  make  money  rather 
than  lose  it  if  they  could  plan  to  give 
the  boys  a  Saturday  half  holiday. 
There  are  some  seasons  like  haying 
or  fruit  picking  when  it  would  be  hard 
to  manage,  but  in  most  cases  it  could 
be  done.  If  a  farmer  would  take  time 
in  Spring  to  figure  out  his  definite  plan, 
and  then  plan  each  day  and  week  as 
well  as  he  could,  lie  would  know  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  contrive  to  get 
it  done  by  Saturday  noon.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  sending  a  lot  of  boys  off  to¬ 
gether  to  play  ball  alone  without  or¬ 
ganization  or  oversight.  I  want  to 
know  where  my  boys  are  all  the  time. 
The  teachers  of  the  schools  in  this 
league  are  on  hand.  Jack  is  an  old 
trainer,  and  he  has  charge  of  our  nine. 
I  consider  it  a  good  thing  to  organize 
country  boys  for  association  of  this 
sort,  provided  some  responsible  person 
can  control  them.  Boys  cannot  begin 
too  early  to  realize  what  organization 
and  control  stand  for.  Our  boys 
thought  they  were  pretty  raw  material 
when  they  started  out.  Jack  gave  them 
a  few  lessons  in  team  work,  and  they 
won  their  first  game — seven  to  four. 
When  the  last  hand  was  put  out  and 
victory  was  assured — they  forgot  all 
about  delivering  their  famous  “yell.” 
They  will  live  to  learn  more  and  more, 
that  victory  usually  makes  the  workers 
thoughtful  rather  than  noisy.  The 
yelling  is  usually'  done  by  those  who 
look  on.  But  wouldn’t  it  be  a  great 
thing  if  you  and  I  could  feel  the  sor¬ 
row  which  comes  to  those  boys  when 
they  muff  a  ball,  or  the  joy  when  they 
catch  it? 

Farm  Note. — The  first  week  in  April 
was  a  hard  one.  It  was  one  succes¬ 
sion  of  fierce  gales.  The  mercury 
went  below  2 6  degrees  two  nights.  There 
were  leaves  on  the  crab  apples,  yet 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  injured. 
The  peach  buds  were  white  and  swol¬ 
len,  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  far 
enough  open  to  be  nipped.  We  must 
wait  to  find  that  out.  I  do  not  like 
to  plow  ground  in  such  a  wind.  The 
up-turned  soil  dries  out  even  when 
harrowed  at  once.  Of  course  this  kills 
out  some  weeds  and  grass  roots,  but  if 
the  Spring  turn  out  to  be  dry  soil 
handled  in  this  way  will  suffer  all 
through  the  season.  We  got  in  part 
of  the  strawberry  plants  and  then  I 
quit  setting  until  the  wind  went  down 
and  a  rain  fell.  h.  w.  c. 


AERMOTOR  PUMPING  DEVICES 


used  the  world  over.  Hundreds  of  th 
use.  Thousands  of  GASOLINE  PUM 

The  Aermotor  Gasoline  Pump  is  easily  attached  to  “any 
old  pump”  in  30  minutes.  The  engine  and  pumping  gears 
are  assembled  in  one  simple,  compact  and  durable 
machine  which  is  complete  in  every  detail  and  ready  to  set 
up  and  go  to  work.  It  will  pump  as  much  water  as  an 
8-ft.  windmill  and  will  run  as  many  hours  a  day  as  you 
desire. 

No  other 
pumping  de- 
v  i  c  e  ever 
gained  such 
great  popular¬ 
ity  or  reached 
such  great 
s  a  I  e  s  in  so  A 
short  a  time  a 


We  make  so 
many  of  these 
engines  that  we 
^  have  put  in  the 
facilities  for 
building  them 
perfectly. 


^  Buys  an  8-ft.  Aer¬ 
motor.  This  is  the 
galvanized  -  after  - 
completion  steel  Aer¬ 
motor  which  revolu-J 
tionized  the  wind- 
i  mill  business.  It 
\  contains  every 
A  improvement 
\  which  wide  ex- 
\  perience  has 
shown  to® 
y\  be  desir- JLy  | 

LX  able.  fr  A 


We  are  almost 
ashamed  of  so  low  a 
price  on  an  engine  so 
well  designed  and  so 
well  built,  but  we  are 
proud  of  the  engine. 


For  engine  complete 
with  walking -beam 
and  supporting 
frame. 


Q*  Q  wm9  Buys  a  30-ft. 

|  Trussed  Tripod 
Tower  with  unobstructed  base. 


o  >  °  These  attachments  have  been  de- 

y  £  §  vised  to  provide  the  easiest,  quickest  and 

Y  ■  most  substantial  way  for  connecting  to  any 
style  of  pump  which  is  already  in  the  well.  Everything  is 
supplied  for  setting  up  complete  as  shown,  except  the 
stakes. 


It  occupies  very  little  room,  requires  little  atten¬ 
tion,  and  gives  a  large  amount  of  service.  The 
supporting  frame  is  clamped  to  the  pump  stand¬ 
ard,  making  a  very  solid  and  compact  arrangement. 


AERMOTOR  CO 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  oureolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ex¬ 
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and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  new 
tariff  bill  with  few  changes.  Those  retaliating  duties 
on  basic  slag,  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  were 
taken  off.  The  Senate,  however,  met  this  House  bill 
with  one  of  its  own,  putting  most  of  those  duties 
back.  This  means  a  contest  or  trade  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  The  thing  to  do  now  is 
to  write  at  once  to  both  of  the  Senators  from  your 
State  and  ask  them  to  vote  to  let  all  plant  food  in 
free — without  any  hindrance  or  trading.  Do  this 
at  once. 

* 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  new  legislation  needed  to 
prevent  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleo  in  this  State. 
A  large  amount  of  the  stuff  is  sold  as  butter  in 
hotels  and  boarding  houses.  A  bill  now  before  the 
Legislature  compels  such  establishments  to  display 
signs  on  the  walls.  The  oleo  must  also  be  served 
in  plates  colored  green ,  with  the  word  olcomarga- 
ine  marked  on  the  upper  surface.  This  law  pro¬ 
hibits  the  gift  of  coloring  matter  with  the  oleo,  and 
also  the  use  of  dairy  names  like  Jersey,  Holstein, 
“churned,”  etc.  If  the  oleo  makers  wanted  a  true 
and  characteristic  name  they  might  try  “steer  butter.” 

* 

We  often  see  farmers  buying  cans  of  cheap  syrup 
at  the  stores.  Much  of  this  is  glucose — a  poor  sweet, 
dull  and  heavy  in  taste.  It  costs  more  than  it  is 
worth,  and  is1  not  to  be  compared  with  honey.  A 
few  swarms  of  bees  on  the  farm  would,  if  cared 
for,  provide  an  abundance  of  honey  with  some  sur¬ 
plus  to  sell.  It  seems  like  a  shame  to  buy  this 
cheap  and  expensive  glucose  when  the  country  is' 
alive  with  flowers  only  waiting  for  the  bees  to  come 
and  gather  honey.  The  honey  crop  is  about  the  only 
one  which  takes  no  plant  food  away  from  the  farm. 
There  is  no  wholesomer  sweet  for  children.  If 
there  is  any  argument  against  bee-keeping  except 
the  fear  of  being  stung  we  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

* 

Now  and  then  we  hear  of  farmers  with  an  apple 
orchard  who  cannot  see  that  it  will  pay  them  to  take 
good  care  of  it.  In  one  case  a  farmer  sold  apples 
enough  from  his  orchard  to  buy  10  good  cows  for 
his  dairy,  yet  he  cannot  see  that  it  would  pay  him  to 
spray  and  prune  the  trees.  There  is  some  scale  in 
this  orchard,  and  the  fruit  is  usually  wormy.  Taken 
in  hand  now  with  oil  and  later  with  arsenic  for  the 
Codling  worm  this  orchard  would  give  the  easiest 
money  on  .the  farm.  We  would  like  to  shake  such 
men  up  and  make  them  see  the  future.  The  demand 
for  good  apples  is  sure  to  increase,  while  bearing 
trees  are  not  keeping  pace  with  this  demand.  Young 
trees  are  being  planted,  but  many  older  orchards  are 
.dying  through  lack  of  care.  Do  not  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  neglect  good  apple  trees.  Stay  by  them 
with  all  the  care  you  can  muster. 

* 

Some  of  the  best  chemists  at  our  eastern  experi¬ 
ment  stations  are  trying  to  find  a  sure  method  of 
telling  what  the  organic  nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizer 
comes  from.  At  present  there  is  no  sure  test  for 
dried  peat  and  some  other  substances.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  large  quantities  of  peat  and  other 
unavailable  forms  are  used.  These  cost  the  manu¬ 
facturer  but  little,  yet  when  a  farmer  buys  them  in 
mixed  fertilizer  he  is  forced  to  pay  the  full  price 
of  “organic”  nitrogen.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
fraud  in  this,  but  it  may  go  unpunished  because  the 
manufacturer  can  mix  in  such  a  way  that  the  chemist 
is  not  sure  of  his  tests  for  dried  peat.  Therefore 


a  sure  way  of  finding  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  needs  in  the  fertilizer  inspection.  Our  opinion 
is  that  the  price  charged  for  all  forms  of  “organic” 
nitrogen  are  too  high.  Farmers  would  be  better  off 
if  they  would  refuse  to  buy  anything  except  soluble 
nitrogen. 

Surely  conditions  are  wrong  when  the  creators  of 
wealth  have  so  little  share  In  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  increased  wealth  is  making  possible.  Those  who 
are  doing  for  the  farmers  the  things  they  formerly  did 
for  themselves  are  really  the  servants  of  the  farmer,  and 
yet  these  servants  who  are  making  the  things  the  farmer 
buys  and  transporting  them  and  his  crops  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  are  really  masters  of  the  situation,  and  allow  the 
farmer  but  the  poorest  kind  of  a  living,  barely  enough  to 
keep  him  in  the  harness  and  able  to  produce  still  more 
wealth  for  them  to  monopolize. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  an 
intelligent  and  successful  farmer  in  New  York.  This 
man  is  so  close  to  town  that  he  can  get  just  about 
all  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  It  will  not  be  said, 
therefore,  that  he  is  a  “sorehead,”  or  that  he  does  not 
take  advantage  of  agricultural  education.  We  find 
a  class  of  people  who  would  like  to  spread  the  im¬ 
pression  that  all  who  criticise  social  conditions  are 
incompetents  or  failures.  That  is  not  so,  for  some 
of  the  most  successful  men  in  the  country  realize 
only  too  well  where  we  are  drifting.  Now  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have  some  one  stand  up  and  tell  us  what 
is  wrong  with  the  above  statement. 

* 

We  are  to  have  better  fence  wire!  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  Already  the  Anchor  Fence 
Post  Co.  will  guarantee  steel  fence  posts  that  will 
last  20  years,  and  the  Wright  Fence  Co.  give  the 
same  guarantee  for  ornamental  fencing.  We  expect 
the  fence  manufacturers  to  fall  in  line  and  offer  a 
guaranteed  wire  fence.  This  fence  will  cost  more 
money  than  others,  and  will  be  worth  more.  The 
credit  for  this  improvement  is  due  to  Prof.  A.  S. 
Cushman  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  helped  start  the  investigation.  When  Prof. 
Cushman  took  it  up  we  knew  it  would  be  put  through. 
We  did  not  need  to  hammer  away  at  it  continually 
as  we  have  at  some  other  things.  Prof.  Cushman 
found  the  manufacturers  indifferent,  if  not  hostile. 
They  said  their  wire  was  “good  enough,”  though 
miles  of  it  stood  in  rusty  strings  of  protest.  With 
admirable  patience  and  tact  Prof.  Cushman  first 
proved  that  the  rusting  was  due  to  an  electric  action, 
and  suggested  methods  of  improving  both  wire  and 
galvanizing.  The  manufacturer  became  interested  and 
— we  are  to  have  better  wire!  Thus  far  we  have 
had  no  better  example  in  this  country  of  the  Yvay 
a  practical  scientist  can  heln  the  farmers. 

* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  automobiles  do  more  to 
damage  country  roads  than  anything  else  that  passes 
over  them.  In  New  York  State  1,800  miles  of 
“good  roads”  were  built.  The  autos  have  torn  them 
up  so  that  it  will  cost  nearly  $1,000  per  mile  to 
repair  them !  These  roads  were  built  for  business. 
It  is  a  shame  to  have  them  torn  up  for  fun.  The 
ordinary  stone  macadam  road  will  not  stand  the  wear 
of  autos.  There  is  little  use  in  building  State  roads 
which  we  know  will  be  ruined  in  a  few  years. 
Farmers  are  not  only  in  danger  from  the  autos,  but 
they  see  the  avenues  which  lead  to  market  torn  up 
before  their  eyes.  If  the  autos  spoil  the  roads  their 
owners  should  at  least  pay  for  the  damage.  A  bill 
before  the  New  York  Legislature  proposes  to  raise 
money  to  cover  these  damages  by  taxing  autos.  Those 
weighing  1,500  or  less  are  to  pay  $5,  those  between 
1,500  to  2,500  pounds  $10,  and  $5  additional  for  each 
500  pounds  in  weight  over  2,500.  The  owners  must 
register  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  drivers 
are  to  pay  a  license  of  one  dollar.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  would  provide  $600,000  for  road  repairing. 
Another  feature  of  this  bill  is  that  speed  limits  are 
abolished.  The  driver  may  go  as  he  pleases,  but 
he  must  take  the  responsibility  for  all  accidents,  no 

matter  whether  his  machine  goes  fast  or  slow. 

* 

According  to  every  theory  horses  ought  to  be  cheap 
this  year.  The  use  of  autos  is  increasing  rapidly. 
Besides  the  cars  made  in  this  country  we  are  import¬ 
ing  2,000  or  more  each  year.  All  this  drives  horses 
out  of  business.  It  was  claimed  that  the  anti¬ 
gambling  laws  would  ruin  the  business  of  breeding 
trotters  and  throw  thousands  of  horses  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  price  of  a  good  horse  is 
higher  than  ever  before  this  year.  If  you  do  not 
think  so  try  to  buy  a  horse  suitable  for  all-round 
work  on  the  farm.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
the  country  is  also  increasing,  and^  there  Is  a  greater 
demand  than  ever  before  for  grain  and  hay.  That 
is  why  we  urge  our  eastern  farmers  to  plant  alf  the 
corn  they  can  care  for  properly.  During  the  past  few 
years  more  corn  has  been  planted  in  the  Hast  than 
ever  before,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it  has  been 
cut  into  the  silo  and  does  not  affect  the  grain  crop. 


Corn  will  not  be  cheap  again,  and  the  demand  for 
grain  will  grow  heavier  with  each  year.  It  is  good 
to  try  to  grow  Alfalfa,  clover  and  such  crops,  but 
after  all  corn  is  the  old  stand-by.  You  can  start 
right  in  this  year,  break  up  old  pasture  or  other  sod 
and  with  fertilizer  grow  a  good  crop  of  corn.  We 
would  not  advise  any  farmer  to  block  out  more  work 
than  he  can  attend  to,  but  there  is  no  better  time  for 
turning  some  of  that  idle  land  into  corn. 

* 

The  direct  nominations  bill  was  responsible  for 
some  remarkable  statements  from  those  who  opposed 
it.  One  speaker  is  reported  to  have  said  that  under 
this  bill  the  voter  would  have  no  more  chance  to 
whip  the  politician  than 

“ A  dog  with  tallow  legs  chasing  an  asbestos  cat 
in  hell.” 

We  give  this  gentleman’s  exact  words.  There  are 
times  when  even  polite  society  should  know  just 
what  is  being  said.  There  was  once  an  ancient  joke 
about  the  farmer  rubbing  tallow  on  his  boots  when 
he  went  into  “society.”  When  one  of  these  tallowed  boots 
hits  a  politician  in  a  direct  line  the  latter  will  surely 
realize  what  he  is  nominated  for.  The  battle  for 
direct  nominations  was  not  ended  when  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  at  Albany  voted  down  the  Governor’s  bill.  It 
has  only  begun.  If  these  politicians  had  been  wise  they 
would  have  let  the  bill  pass.  As  it  stands  the  meas¬ 
ure  would  not  hurt  them  seriously.  By  fighting  it 
they  simply  intensify  the  hatred  against  them  which 
has  been  growing  since  Mr.  Hughes  became  Gov¬ 
ernor.  With  an  obstinancy  which  seems  little  short 
of  brutal  stupidity  they  are  adding  to  the  army 
which  will  follow  the  Governor  anywhere  that  opens 
a  chance  to  hit  the  bosses.  Our  belief  is  that  the 
people  will  now  study  the  subject  carefully.  They 
will  compel  the  Governor  to  change  his  bill  so  as  to 
include  nomination  by  petition  and  vote  on  United 
States  Senator.  They  will  then  compel  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  pass  such  a  bill.  If  necessary  to  do  so  they 
will  even  elect  Gov.  Hughes  for  a  third  term  on  an 
independent  ticket  with  an  independent  Legislature! 

* 

In  November,  1908,  a  meeting  of  the  governors 
of  the  New  England  States  was  held  at  Boston.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  while  they  dis¬ 
cussed  problems  of  state  these  governors  sat  around 
a  barrel  of  mellow  apples.  We  think  so  because  one 
result  of  their  meeting  was  the  decision  to  hold  a 
great  fruit  show  in  Boston  October  19-24,  1909. 

The  whole  thing  has  been  organized  and  put  on  a 
solid  foundation,  and  the  apple  will  rule  Boston  for 
that  week  at  least.  Baked  beans  will  retire  in  favor 
of  baked  apples.  In  the  circular  announcing  this 
show  we  find  the  following: 

New  England  lias  a  wonderful  future  before  her  in  fruit 
growing,  for,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  her  soils 
are  not  run  out  nor  her  farms  abandoned  for  lack  of 
soil  fertility.  Lack  of  knowledge  and  industry  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  fruit  growing  here. 
New  England  can  produce  as  good-looking  apples  as  the 
West.  This  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  few 
men  who  are  really  caring  for  their  orchards,  and  the 
quality  of  New  England  grown  apples  surpasses  that  of 
apples  grown  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

Now  that’s  the  way  to  talk !  Prove  the  talk  by 
bringing  on  the  apples.  There  is  a  great  future 
before  New  England  fruit.  The  day  will  come 
when  the  exports  of  apples  from  New  England  will 
be  of  greater  value  than  those  of  wheat  from  the 
Central  West.  The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  keep 
these  New  England  governors  well  supplied  with 
apples.  They  will  then  think  out  new  schemes  for 
advertising  Yankeeland. 


BREVITIES. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  making  a 
cream  standard  of  18  per  cent  butter  fat. 

Down  in  Mexico,  where  rubber  is  grown,  a  pair  of  rub¬ 
ber  boots  cost  $8.  What  is  the  Mexican  “farmer’s  share” 
of  that  price? 

No,  the  seed  oats  that  have  been  treated  with  formalin 
to  kill  smut  germs  are  not  injurious  to  stock.  There  is 
no  poison  about  them. 

Safe  rules — keep  lime  away  from  strawberries  and  pota¬ 
toes.  Use  it  heaviest  on  the  clover  and  grass.  Corn  re¬ 
sponds  to  it  less  than  other  grains. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  ordinary  chicken  manure  con¬ 
tains  three  to  four  times  as  much  plant  food  as  ordinary 
stable  manure — depending  on  the  dirt  and  feathers  found 
in  it. 

Where  hens  are  kept  for  a  year  or  more  in  a  small 
yard  the  soil  becomes  nearly  as  rich  as  some  brands  of 
low-grade  fertilizer.  Work  it  up  with  a  cultivator  and 
scatter  over  the  grass  or  garden.  Put  new  dirt  back. 

A  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  would  compel 
the  owner  to  register  and  license  all  dogs  in  the  State. 
The  license  money  is  to  pay  for  injury  or  destruction  of 
any  animal  by  dogs,  and  for  paying  costs  of  treatment 
for  cases  of  hydrophobia. 

We  hope  you  are  awake  to  the  need  of  giving  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Department  the  power  to  conduct 
its  own  legal  business.  The  present  Legislature  ought  to 
confer  that  power.  Will  you  tell  the  member  from  your 
district  that  he  ought  to  favor  the  change? 


1900. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Fire  in  the  repair  shops  of  the  Inter- 
Metropolitan  ear  lines  at  Second  avenue  and  129th  street, 

New  York,  April  7,  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000 . 

Renters  of  land  in  southern  Indiana  are  notifying  land¬ 
lords  that  they  will  not  work  land  on  shares  this  season 
and  investigation  shows  that  many  of  them  have  been 
notified  that  if  they  till  land  for  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  crop  their  crops  will  be  destroyed.  An  organization 
has  been  formed  in  Pike  and  other  counties  on  the 
plan  of  the  night  riders  and  all  renters  have  been  noti¬ 
fied  that  the  payment  of  one-half  of  the  crops  to  land¬ 
lords  will  be  followed  by  personal  harm  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  crops.  Landowners  have  refused  to  rent  for  less 
than  half  crops,  and  many  of  the  largest  farms  in  Pike, 

Perry  and  other  counties  are  without  tenants . 

Terrific  gales  extended  over  a  wide  area  April  7.  At  Pitt's- 
biirg,  Pa.,  it  exceeded  any  gale  previously  recorded  and 
caused  damage  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  In  Indiana  much 
property  was  destroyed,  people  badly  injured  and  live 
stock  killed.  In  Noble  County  a  house  was  blown  over  and 
set  on  fire,  one  man  being  pinned  under  the  wreck  and 
burnt  to  death.  The  damage  throughout  Indiana  was  put 
at  $500,000.  In  northern  Mississippi  a  tornado  killed  10 
persons  and  wrecked  much  property.  At  Toledo,  O.,  sev¬ 
eral  persons  were  injured  and  there  was  a  heavy  property 

loss . An  ice  jam  at  Niagara  Falls,  April  9, 

caused  the  water  to  rise,  blocking  traffic,  destroying  poles, 

wires,  docks  and  other  property . Ethan  Allen 

Hitchcock,  for  more  than  eight  years  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  administrations  of  McKinley  and  Roose¬ 
velt,  died  at  Washington  April  9.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  the 
great-grandson  of  the  famous  Ethan  Allen  of  Vermont. 
That  he  had  inherited  the  fighting  blood  of  his  ancestor 
was  shown  pretty  conclusively  during  his  eight  years  as  a 
Cabinet  officer,  for  a  large  part  of  the  time  he  was  fight¬ 
ing  attempts  backed  by  powerful  politicians  to  grab  land 
from  the  Government.  lie  fought  these  so  successfully 
that  one  of  the  men  whose  indictment  he  secured  was  a 
T’nited  States  Senator,  and  land  rings  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  were  smashed.  lie  was  born  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
September  19,  1835.  He  finished  his  education  at  a  mili¬ 
tary  school  at  New  Ilaven,  Conn.,  and  then  went  with  his 
father  to  St.  Louis  to  take  up  business.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  a  member  of  a  commission  firm  in  that 
city  engaged  in  trading  with  China,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock 
spent  some  years  in  that  country  and  in  Europe.  When 
he  returned,  in  1874,  he  became  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  several  railroads  and  mining  companies  and  was 
one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Missouri  when  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  appointed  him  Minister  to  Russia  in 
1897.  .  .  .  Ten  tons  of  powder,  left  over  from  the 

Spanish-American  war,  exploded  at  Wayne,  N.  .1.,  April  9, 
at  the  big  plant  of  the  Du  I’ont  de  Nemours  Powder  Com¬ 
pany,  killing  one  man,  injuring  several,  badly  damaging 
many  houses  in  Wayne,  whose  windows  and  doors  were 
blown  in,  and  shattering  the  windows,  doors,  and  parts  of 
the  ceiling  of  hundreds  of  other  homes  within  a  radius  of 
several  miles.  The  powder  plant,  one  of  the  largest  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  black  powder  in  this  country, 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $200,000  or  more,  and  the 
total  property  loss  is  estimated  by  the  mill  men  at  about 
$250,000.  There  were  many  marvelous  escapes  among 

the  workers  at  the  plant . Gov.  Charles  N. 

Haskell  and  the  six  other  well-known  Oklahomans  who 
were  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  a  charge  of 
fraud  in  acquiring  Muskogee  town  lots  will  not  have  to 
stand  trial.  The  motion  of  the  defendants  to  quash  the 
indictments  was  upheld  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  April  10,  by  Judge 
John  A.  Marshall,  of  Utah,  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court.  Attorneys  for  the  accused  men  say  the  statute  of 
limitations  will  intervene  to  prevent  the  return  of  new 

indictments . When  the  new  law  goes  into 

effect  on  June  11  no  woman  can  enter  any  saloon  in 
Washington  State.  A  section  of  the  new  Criminal  Code 
just  adopted  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  saloon  or 
music  hall  to  permit  any  woman  to  enter  such  place  or 


give  her  any  intoxicating  liquor.  Intoxicated  persons  and 

felons  are  also  excluded . As  the  result  of  an 

outbreak  of  glanders  at  the  Hillside  Park  Menagerie,  Nut- 
ley,  N.  J.,  five  lions  ^and  a  jaguar,  all  valued  at  $8,000, 
have  been  put  to  death,  among  them  Bon,  the  big  Barbary 
lion,  which  alone  was  valued  at  $3,000.  Four  of  the 
lions  killed  were  cubs.  Ben  and  two  cubs  and  the  jaguar 
were  put  to  death  by  Dr.  Fred.  C.  Artopeous,  a  veterinary 
of  Bloomfield,  who  used  potassium  cyanide,  except  in  the 

case  of  the  jaguar,  which,  had  to  be  shot . 

Eire  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  April  11,  killed  six  persons.  The 
property  destroyed  included  the  Clifford  Building,  the  Eddy 
block,  the  William  T.  Bull  block  and  the  Mabanna  block, 
all  in  Main  stret.  The  property  loss  is  estimated  at 
$200,000,  and  12  families  are  homeless.  All  the  dead  were 
tenants  of  the  Clifford  Building,  a  three-story  wooden 
structure,  the  ground  floor  of  winch  was  used  for  business 
and  the  upper  floors  for  a  furniture  warehouse  and  apart¬ 
ments . April  8-12  a  blizzard  raged  in  the 

Colorado  mountains,  the  temperature  al  Cripple  Creek  fall¬ 
ing  to  six  below  zero.  Trains  were  stalled  and  railroad 

traffic  stopped . Fire  at  Rochester,  N.  V.,  April 

13,  burned  three  business  blocks,  40  residences,  and  two 

churches;  loss  $500,000 . Fire  at  Hope  Valley, 

R.  I.,  April  13,  practically  destroyed  the  industries  of  the 
village.  The  damage,  amounting  to  $200,000,  was  chiefly 
in  the  big  plant  of  the  Nichols  &  Langworthy.  Machine  Com¬ 
pany . April  12  was  one  of  the  coldest  nights 

of  the  season  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  the  temperature 
going  14  below  zero  in  Saskatchewan,  with  heavy  snow  in 

many  places . Following  an  investigation 

which  has  extended  over  a  month  Government  officers 
April  12  raided  an  oleomargarine  plant  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  and  confiscated  2,500  pounds  of  alleged  bogus  butter 
and  arrested  the  three  owners.  It  is  charged  that  the 
plant  lias  been  in  operation  13  months  and  in  that  time- 
has  defrauded  the  Government  out  of  $30,000.  William 
Hanna  Way,  of  Chicago,  and  William  Roe  and  Fred.  Teet- 
zel,  of  South  Bend,  were  owners  of  the  plant.  .  .  .  Fire 

at  Pembroke,  Ont.,  April  11,  destroyed  a  business  block  and 
other  buildings:  loss  $100,000.  .  .  .  Petitions  were 

denied  by  t He  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  April  12  for 
rehearings  in  the  three  cases  involving  the  ousting  of  the 
Waters- Pierce  Oil  Company  from  Texas  and  imposing  fines 
aggregating  $1,000,000  for  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws  of  that  State.  The  decisions  in  these  cases  in  favor 
of  the  state  were  handl'd  down  nearly  two  months  ago 
and  the  denials  of  the  petitions  mark  the  closing  of  the 
litigation.  _ _ 

THE  DIRECT  NOMINATIONS  BILL. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  that  you  are  lukewarm  in  your  advo¬ 
cacy  of  Gov.  Hughes’  direct  primary  bill.  It.  will  give 
comfort  to  the  opponents  of  the  measure  and  help  to 
postpone  the  day  when  the  people  will  govern  themselves. 
The  bill  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  is  the  first  time  the 
people  have  had  a  chance  to  declare  their  purpose  to  be 
emancipated  from  the  rule  of  a  few  men.  It  may  be  a 
long  time  before  we  have  such  a  leader  as  tin1  present 
Governor  again,  and  it  behooves  us  to  stand  by  him  in 
his  efforts  to  do  something  even  though  it  may  not  be  the 
ideal.  No  doubt  Gov.  Hughes  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
to  something  better,  but  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that 
the  measure  is  as  radical  as  the  people  are  ready  for. 
It  might  as  well  be  admitted  that  the  proposed  measure 
will  not  ensure  good  government  ;  its  purpose  is  to  give 
the  people  a  chance  to  govern  themselves  if  they  will.  If 
the  majority  are  indifferent  or  corrupt  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  bad  officials  under  the,  Hinman  bill  or  any 
other.  Your  proposition  to  nominate  by  petition  would 
be  as  open  to  misuse  as  any  other.  The  thing  we  need  is 
a  chance  for  the  humblest  citizen  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
count  for  something;  everything  else  will  follow. 

Gov.  Hughes  champions  the  cause  of  the  people;  the 
politicians  are  trying  to  sneer  him  out  of  court.  Shall 
we  let  them  do  it?  It  is  not  the  Governor’s  fight;  it  is 
the  people’s.  The  “bosses”  care  little  for  the  people. 
They  think  they  can  hoodwink  them  most  of  the  time. 
They  have  taken  advantage  of  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
people  regarding  direct  nominations  to  make  an  open  fight 
upon  Gov.  Hughes,  the  most  dangerous  antagonist  they 
have  ever  met  in  the  Governor’s  chair.  They  hope  to  “do 
him  up”  and  clear  the  way  for  the  future.  Shall  they  be 
allowed  to  do  it?  Let  us  smash  the  ring  that  is  in 
politics  for  “revenue  only”  and  do  it  now.  Minor  objec¬ 
tions  should  l)e  left  out. 

This  we  know,  at  present,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
voters  count  for  nothing  in  the  caucus.  The  coherency  of 
party  voters  is  such  that  the  caucus  rules.  The  greatest 
fault  I  find  with  Gov.  Hughes  is  that  he  seems  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  the  party  organization,  it  is  this 
cry  of  party  loyalty  that  has  enabled  the  manipulators  of 
caucuses  to  hold  a  dissatisfied  majority  in  line  on  election 
day  They  will  not  be  as  successful  in  the  future.  If  we 
must  remain  slaves  to  the  caucus  system  we  can  at 
least  register  a  protest  on  election  day.  The  salvation  of 
parties  seems  to  me  to  depend  upon  reform  in  the  caucus 
system,  such  as  Gov.  Hughes  proposes.  I  hope  Tub  TL- 


N.  Y.  will  be  wholeheartedly  on  the  right  side  in  the  fight, 
which  has  not  yet  begun.  a.  c.  hill.  . 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Does  Mr.  Hill  expect  The  R.  N.-l\  to  go  to 
boiling  heat  over  a  fire  made  of  green  wood?  He  will 
admit  that  this  paper  has  during  the  past  year  done  as 
much  for  the  direct  nomination  principle  as  any  other 
paper  in  the  State.  We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
plan  as  worked  out  in  Western  and  Southern  States.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  went  to  our  readers — thousands  of 
whom  helped  enact  these  laws  and  have  voted  under  them. 
We  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  opinions  of  country 
people,  because  the  farmers  of  New  York  are  most  in  need 
of  a  strong  primary  law.  We  shall  never  have  direct 
nominations  in  New  York  until  the  farmers  and  country 
people  are  willing  to  fight  for  the  principle.  Now  the 
unanimous  opinion  from  tin1  West  and  South  seems  to  be 
that  nomination  by  petition  is  safest  and  best.  You  will 
find  little  or  no  desire  to  change  from  this  method  to  any 
such  plan  as  the  one  suggested  by  Gov.  Hughes.  The 
entire  scheme  of  success  in  breaking  the  rule  of  the  bosses 
is  based  upon  the  plan  of  getting  away  from  the  con¬ 
vention  system  of  nominating  or  any  imitation  of  it. 
The  plan  of  nominating  by  political  committees  is  regarded 
as  an  imitation  of  the  convention  method.  Thousands 

of  people  support  the _ bill  because  they  believe  in  Gov. 

Hughes  and  recognize "the  fact  that  in  any  contest  with 
the  politicians  he  deserves  their  support.  If  you  can  get 
tin'  sober  judgment  of  those  same  people  most  of  them 
will  tell  you  that  any  scheme  which  gives  the  preference 
to  political  committees  will  fail  in  its  purpose  and  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  changed. 

We  had  our  experience  with  Gov.  Hughes  over  the 
famous  cattle  case.  We  felt  all  through  the  controversy 
that  he  meant  to  do  exact  justice,  but  he  did  not  realize 
the  feeling  among  the  farmers.  Some  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  proceeded  to  set  him  right.  He  now  admits  that  he 
was  wrong  in  the  position  he  took  regarding  this  case. 
It  is  our  belief  that  the  Governor  will,  after  fuller  study 
of  the  situation,  find  that  his  direct  nominations  bill 
must  be  changed.  We  believe  that  the  country  people  will 
convince  him  that  his  political  committee  plan  is  not  t  lie 
best  and  that  he  must  cut  entirely  away  from  the  politi¬ 
cians  with  a  radical  plan.  That  is  the  history  of  this 
movement  in  every  State  where  direct  nominations  have 
been  made  legal.  It  might  be  popular  at  this  time  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  present  bill  because  Gov.  Hughes  says-  it  is 
right.  We  shall  not  do  so,  because  we  do  not  think  it 
is  the  best  bill,  and  because  we  do  not  believe  the  farmers 
of  New  York  should  follow  any  man  blindly  or  believe 
his  judgment  is  infallible.  We  assure-  our  correspondent 
that  “The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  wholeheartedly  on  the  right 
side  in  the  fight.”  His  letter  shows  that  he  feels  much 
as  we  do  about  if.  If,  instead  of  urging  a  Hot  fight  for 
a  measure  to  ■which  he  must  tack  an  apology  he  would  jojn 
us  in  calling  for  a  bill  which  will  require  no  apology 
whatever  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  “right 
side.” 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Rebate  for  Wide  Tired  Wagons. 

My  attention  lias  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in  your 
issue  of  April  3,  1909,  in  reference  to  a  rebate  allowed  on 
highway  taxes  for  the  use  of  wide  tires  pursuant  to  chapter 
468  of  the  laws  of  1893.  This  is  not  now  a  law.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  mentioned  was  amended  by  chapter  324  of 
the  laws  of  1904,  providing,  that  no  such  rebate  should  be 
allowed  in  a  county  where  the  board  of  supervisors  have 
enacted  a  law  forbidding  the  use  of  wagons  on  a  highway 
having  tires  less  than  three  inches  in  width.  This  provi¬ 
sion  as  well  as  the  former  was  specially  repealed  by  the 
new  highway  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  1908 
(Laws  1908,  chapter  330,  section  318),  and  all  of  these 
provisions  have  been  specifically  repealed  by  the  high¬ 
way  law  enacted  as  part  of  the  Consolidated  Laws  at  the 
present  Legislature  (Laws  of  1909,  chapter  30,  section 
358).  As  the  law  now  stands  there  is  no  rebate  for  the 
use  of  wagons  with  wide  tires.  Herbert  l.  smith. 

Attorney  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tenant’s  Crop  in  Ohio. 

On  page  397  reference  is  made  to  tin'  law  governing  a 
crop  put  in  by  a  tenant  just  before  his  lease  expires. 
I  append  the  Ohio  rule  as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1856  in  the  case  of  Foster  vs.  Robinson.  6  Ohio  State 
Reports,  page  90.  “In  case  of  a  lease  of  farming  lands,” 
whether  by  deed  or  in  parole,  from  the  first  of  April  in 
one  year  to  the  first  of  April  in  the  next  year,  the  con¬ 
tract  of  lease  being  silent  in  respect  to  an  outgoing  crop, 
and  containing  nothing,  either  expressly  or  by  fair  impli¬ 
cation,  to  negative  a  customary  right  of  the  tenant  to 
such  crop,  a  general  custom,  established  in  the  place  where 
the  parties  reside  and  the  demised  premises  are  situate, 
giving  to  the  tenant  the  right  to  the  away-going  crop, 
annexes  such  right,  by  way  of  incident,  to  the  contract 
of  lease.”  The  custom  is  well  established  in  Ohio  that 
tenant  may  sow  a  reasonable  acreage  and  reap  sarm-  after 
expiration  of  lease.  ralph  it.  rule. 


For  Barn  or  Stack 
With  Fork  or  Sling 

Offer  every  conven- 
ence  of  any  carrier 
made  and  excel  all  others  in  easy 
draft  and  continued  service. 

Result  of  40  Years’  Experience 
Many  different  styles  adapted  for 
every  requirement.  Saves  labor, 
repairs,  and  holds  the  load  at  any 

point.  Send  a  Postal  To-Day 
for  Free  Catalogue. 

The  Ricker  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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HENCH’S  Sn 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 

A  us  Double 

Cultivator  r  ow  com 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 
Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 


at  World’s  Fair,  8t, 
Louis.  A  wonderful 
improvement  in  culti- 
jvators,  combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  chanced 
to  different  styles. 
Thousands  in  use.  M’fr’sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’I  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted :  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


This  is  Our 
Wrought 
Iron 
Special 


Will  You  Spend  a  Penny  For 
Postal  To  Get  Our  Book 
Which  Saves  You  $25  to  $40? 


BE  sure  to  get  our  lowest  direct-from-factory-to-you  prices  on  high¬ 
est  quality  vehicles  before  you  buy  a  buggy  of  any  kind.  We 
positively  save  you  big  money  and  give  you  a  better  buggy  than 
you  can  get  anywhere  else  for  $25  to  $40  more  money.  Deal 
direct  with  us  and  save  all  the  dealers’,  jobbers'  and  middlemens’  50 
per  cent,  which  does  not  add  to  the  quality.  Better  keep  that  extra 
money  at  home— in  your  own  pockets,  where  you  want  it. 

We  beat  them  all  on  quality  and  price.  All  our  vehicles  are  sold 
on  30  Days’  Free  Trial — and  long-time  guarantee  of  good  service  and 
all-time  satisfaction.  You  take  no  risk  when  you  deal  direct  with  us — 
the  manufacturer.  For  20  years,  our  watchword  has  been  Highest 
Quality  at  Lowest  Prices.  Compare  our  prices  with  anybody’s,  then 
you  will  know  the  remarkable  values  we  offer  you. 

Get  our  book  at  once  and  become  a  judge  of  buggy  values.  We 
show  you  75  styles  of  buggies  and  many  styles  of  harness— more  than 
any  dealer  could  possibly  have  in  his  showroom.  You  have  a  choice 
line  of  quality  buggies  to  select  from — at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
This  book  will  make  it  plain  to  you  how  we  are  saving  thousands  of 
dollars  for  buggy  buyers  every  year.  Remember,  all  our  vehicles  are  sold 


Direct  To  You  From  Factory- 
On  One  Full  Month’s  Trial  and 
2  Years’  Guarantee 

The  buggy  illustrated  above,  we  call  our  Wrought 
Iron  Special  Top  Buggy.  It  has  over  100  points 
of  merit  for  example  the  all-popular  body 
heavy  2x2-ineh  ash  sills— hardwood  bottom. 
Hand-forged  Wrought  Iron  fifth  wheel  and 
gear.  Bradley  quick  shift  shaft  couplings, 
screwed  rim,  straight  grain  hickory  wheels. 
Elegant  high  padded  patent  leather  dash  with 
our  special  dash  brace.  Three-prong  wrought 


iron  steps.  Roller  rub-irons.  Fine  full  length 
(extra  long)  top.  All  curtains  reinforced.  Plaid 
back  rain  apron  (extra  large.)  The  finest,  easy 
riding  springs  you  ever  rode  on.  High  collar,  dust 
proof  steel  axles  with  the  latest  handsome  true  arch. 
Upholstered  in  the  finest  all-wool  broadcloth.  Finest 
workmanship.  Latest  improvements.  Proper  propor¬ 
tion  style— strength.  We  will  send  it  anywhere  on  our 
30  Days’ Free  Trial,  2-year  guarantee  plan— at  a  price 
that  makes  you  a  satisfied  buyer.  20  years’  experience  and  a  re¬ 
liable  manufacturer  back  of  every  vehicle  or  harness  we  sell. 

Get  your  name  in  to  us  now— so  we  can  send  you  our  Book. 
Simply  put  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal — say  you  want 
the  book— aud  we’ll  send  it  right  away— postage  prepaid. 


COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 

Station  C88  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

ASAHEL’S  LESSON'. 

At  forly  years,  “Too  old,’’  said  Asahel, 

“Am  I  to  plant  the  palm  or  dig  a  well, 

“For  long  ere  they  will 
I  shall  be  dead.  To 
deeds.’’ 


a 

answer  to  my  needs 
younger  men  such 


At  fifty  years,  faint  on  the  desert  sands 

Lay  Asahel,  and  raised  to  heaven  his 
hands, 

And  vowed  he  would  the  traveler’s  wants 
supply, 

If  Death,  this  time  appeased,  would  pass 
him  by. 


At  sixty  years,  unto 
He  added  flocks  and 


his  field  and  well 
herds — hale  Asahel, 


And  begged  the  weary  pilgrim,  at  four¬ 
score. 

To  pause  for  food  and  drink  beside  bis 
door. 

And  when  yet  wiser,  at  fourscore  and  ten, 
He  planted  trees  while  smiled  the  younger 
men. 

“Great  Allah  gives  the  hand  to  plant,”  he 
said. 

“His  children  still  will  need  though  I  be 
dead.” 

— Annie  M.  L.  Hawes,  in  the  Youth’s 
Companion. 

* 

Macaroon  frosting  is  very  good. 
One-half  pound  of  chopped  almonds, 
(not  blanched),  whites  of  two  eggs,  a 
small  cupful  of  powdered  sugar.  Mix 
the  almonds  in  the  eggs  and  sugar, 
and  spread  on  any  good  loaf  cake  after 
it  is  put  in  the  pan  and  before  it  is 
baked. 

* 

We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  politics, 
but  we  would  like  to  remark  that  we 
are  told  the  new  tariff  bill  takes  citron 
off  the  free  list,  and  assesses  a  duty 
of  40  per  cent.  On  the  whole  it  looks 
as  though  tariff  revision  might  well 
make  the  housekeepers  thoughtful — 
they  will  need  plenty  of  prosperity  to 
butter  their  daily  bread.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  California  will  send  us 
some  good  lemons,  for  the  duty  is 
raised  from  47.27  to  59.08  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  sounds  as  though  lem¬ 
onade  was  regarded  as  a  luxury. 


Fruit  fritters  are  delicious,  and 
quickly  prepared.  Cut  thin  slices  of 
stale  bread,  removing  the  crust.  Hotel 
cooks  cut  the  slices  of  bread  into 
heart  shapes  or  other  fancy  designs, 
with  a  cutter  mold.  Allow  two  slices 
for  each  fritter.  On  one  slice  place 
a  tablespoonful  of  currant  jelly,  or  any 
other  jelly  or  preserve  desired,  and 
place  over  it  another  slice  of  the 
bread,  forming  a  sandwich.  Next  pre¬ 
pare  a  fritter  batter.  A  good  one '  to 
use  is  made  by  stirring  up  an  egg  with 
a  cup  of  flour,  half  a  cup  of  milk,  one- 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  When 
this  has  been  stirred  into  a  batter  dip 
the  sandwiches  into  it  and  fry  in  hot 
butter.  Dust  the  fritters  with  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  and  serve. on  a  napkin,  the 
same  as  French  toast. 

* 

Prune  roll  is  a  simple  dessert,  but 
very  good.  Wash  and  soak  one-half 
pound  of  nice  prunes;  cook  in  as  little 
water  as  possible  until  tender  enough 
to  remove  the  seeds.  Cut  each  prune 
into  quarters  and  add  one-half  cup  of 
sugar.  Cook  as  dry  as  possible  with¬ 
out  scorching.  Make  dough  as  for 
baking  powder  biscuits,  only  use  half 
water  in  place  of  milk.  Roll  out  thin 
and  so  that  the  length  is  twice  the 
breadth.  Spread  the  prunes  over  the 
center  of  this,  keeping  within  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  edges.  Begin  at  one 
end  and  roll  like  jelly  cake,  pressing 
the  ends  and  lap  firmly  so  that  the 
fruit  cannot  escape.  Place  the  roll  in 
one  side  of  a  granite  pan,  pour  over 
and  around  it  one-half  cup  of  sugar 
and  a  pint  of  hot  water.  To  this  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter  into  which 
have  been  rubbed  two teaspoon  fuls  flour : 
grate  nutmeg  over  the  top ;  bake  in 
oven,  basting  frequently  and  watching 


closely  to  prevent  burning.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  add  more  water  from  time 
to  time.  Serve  with  its  own  sauce  or 
with  the  addition  of  cream.  Evaporated 
apricots  are  nice  cooked  in  the  same 
way. 

* 

A  new  weave  of  rugs,  called  bunga¬ 
low  rugs,  is  especially  designed  for 
Summer  and  country  homes.  These 
rugs  are  made  in  solid  colors,  blue, 
brown,  pink,  green,  etc.,  in  very  soft 
artistic  shades,  with  plain  center  and 
band  border,  the  same  on  both  sides. 
They  are  said  to  wear  well,  and  begin 
at  $3.50  for  a  rug  two  feet  three  inches 
by  four  feet  six  inches.  The  demand 
for  artistic  rugs,  draperies  and  furni¬ 
ture  designed  for  Summer  homes  is  a 
boon  to  all-the-year-round  country 
dwellers,  for  we  can  find  many  things 
suitable  to  our  needs  and  conditions, 
and  gain  many  ideas  helpful  in  form¬ 
ing  our  taste.  When  we  look  back 
at  the  ugly,  useless,  dust-catching  "fan¬ 
cy  work”  indulged  in  by  even  the  most 
sensible  women  30  years  ago,  we  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  we  have  pro¬ 
gressed  in  household  decoration  in 
country  as  well  as  city.  When  it 
comes  to  personal  decoration  we  would 
rather  not  give  an  opinion,  but  we 
doubt  whether  any  country  girl  ever 
wore  anything  quite  as  grotesque,  as 
fantastically  unbecoming  or  as  irra¬ 
tional  as  some  of  the  Spring  hats  worn 
by  women  in  New  York  during  the 
past  few  weeks. 

Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of 
preparing  that  delicious  tuber  for  ta¬ 
ble  use,  but  first  I  will  give  my  method 
of  storing  them  away,  as  we  keep  them 
until  late  in  the  Spring,  and  longer, 
only  there  is  usually  such  a  clamor  for 
seed  potatoes  we  have  to  divide. 
Boxes  and  barrels  are  lined  with  sev¬ 
eral  thicknesses  of  newspaper.  Sound 
smooth  potatoes  are  wrapped  separately 
in  paper  and  laid  in  rows  in  the  boxes 
until  they  are  full,  then  set  where  they 
will  not  freeze.  The  small  potatoes 
are  kept  by  laying  in  alternate  layers 
with  paper,  the  potatoes  not  touching. 
There  is  a  very  small  loss,  especially 
as  they  sell  readily  at  one  dollar  per 
bushel  or  more  for  bedding  purposes. 
The  cut  potatoes  are  washed,  boiled 
tender,  peeled,  mashed  and  dried  in 
the  stove  oven.  In  the  Winter  they 
make  delicious  custards,  boiled  soft 
in  sweet  milk,  and  using  as  usual. 

MRS.  D.  B.  PHILLIPS. 


Systematic  Housecleaning. 

On  page  310  I  read  of  the  much- 
dreaded  housecleaning  time.  In  the 
house  where  I  am  living  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  for  the  last  two  years  a  plan 
which  we  have  found  works  well.  I 
have  a  woman  who  comes  in  and  helps 
clean  one  day  in  the  week.  As  a  usual 
thing  we  clean  one  room  thoroughly 
every  week,  finishing  that  in  the  fore¬ 
noon.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in 
thoroughly  dusting  the  rest  of  the 
house.  Some  days  we  devote  to  closets 
and  odds  and  ends.  We  like  this  much 
better  than  the  old-fashioned  Spring 
and  Fall  housecleaning,  where  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  are  made  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  weeks.  There  are  three 
stories,  attic  and  basement.  In  the 
basement  are  the  laundry,  fruit  and 
vegetable  room,  children’s  playroom 
and  furnace  room.  There  are  17 
rooms,  not  counting  basement,  so  that 
we  get  around  about  four  times  a  year, 
but  like  it  much  better  than  a  general 
upheaval  twice  a  year. 

Another  thing  we  have  eliminated  from 
Spring  cleaning  is  the  washing  of 
blankets,  puffs  and  sleeping  bags.  We 
wash  one  every  week  after  finishing 
our  other  washing,  averaging  about  15 
minutes  extra  time  in  getting  through. 
In  this  way  we  escape  the  burden  of 
the  semi-annual  cleaning  of  house  and 
bedding,  and  besides  both  house  and 
bedding  are  kept  in  a  uniform  condi¬ 
tion  of  cleanliness.  We  use  the  1900 
washer.  Cornelia  e.  seymour. 


Men’s  Youths’ Suits 

AND  OVERCOATS 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$I0.«»  to  $18.00 

CLOTHING 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
AT  THE  MILL 

Buy  your  clothing:  direct  from 
the  mill.  Cut  out  the  dealer's 
profits.  Suits  and  Overcoats 
handsomely  trimmed. 
Material,  workmanship  and  fit 
guaranteed.  Many  patterns  to 
choose  from. 

Express  Chartres  paid  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Allowances 
made  on  all  orders  West  of  the 
Mississippi.  Write  for  samples  of 
cloth  and  style  Book. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO., 

203 MAIN  ST.,  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 

Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  soil  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  sell  to 
the  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 
Then,  after 

ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL  -r°u 

we  refund  your  ,  "av8 

money  if  you  are  from 

not  satisfied.  Ir%^J!!||R^I3tyfl  f  55.00 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

standard  for  fifty 
years. 

Our  Illustrated 
Stove  Book. 

free,  tells  all 
about  stoves, 
drafts,  ohimpeya, 
etf.  Send  for  it. 

Gn'd  Coin  Stove  Go. 

3  Oak  St.  Troy. NY. 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF  ^wi*5 

OILED  ' 

CLOTHING 

will  give  you  full  value 
for  every  dollar  spent 
and  Keep  you  dry  in 
the  wettest  weather. 

SUITS  *322 
SLICKERS  *322 
POMMEL  SUCKERS 
*352 

SOW  EVERYWHERE 
■CATALOG  FREE 

A.J.Tower  Co.  boston.  u7s7a. 
Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited  Toronto. can. 


75,000  BARGAINS 
FROM  NEW  YORK 

Why  pay  local  dealer’s  high  prices  when  you  can  get  su¬ 
perior  goods  from  New  York  at  a  saving  of  one-third 
thousands  of  men  and  women  aro  buying  their  supplies 
for  home,  shop  and  farm  from  us.  They  know  that  no¬ 
where  else  can  they  get  such  high  quality  and  low  prices 
Bigger  assortments  to  select  from— better  goods  at  real 
money  saving  prices. 

700  Page  Catalog  FREE 

which  cost  us  S1.00  to 
print.  Contains  over 
75,000  reliable  articles 
for  home,  shop  and  farm, 
including  House  Fur¬ 
nishings,  Watches,  Jew¬ 
elry,  Tools,  Hardware, 
I  arm  Implements,  Cut¬ 
lery,  Silverware,  Kitch¬ 
en  Utensils,  Vehicles. 
Harness,  F urniture, 
Pumps,  Clocks,  IShoes. 
Wire  Fencing,  Black- 
snnth  Supplies,  Roofing 
of  all  kinds.  Hose.  Pipo 
nnd  Fittings,  Paints, 
Varnishes,  Rope,  Bolls, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Washing 
Machines,  8porting 
tjoods.  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Baby  Carriages, 

countless  other  reliable  articles*.  V'mS  Alachine3>  an<l 
You  will  also  get  our  Premium  List  of  over  ono  hundred 
valuable  ami  useful  articles  given  free  to  customers 
Also  our  grocery  list  of  pure  food  products.  Wo  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Safe  and  prompt 
delivery  on  every  order  large  or  small. 

-  WTito  us  for  our  big,  free  catalog.  You  can’t  start 
saving  your  money  a  day  too  soon.  Address 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO.  1 9  Barclay  Si.  New  York  City 

Oldest  Mall  Order  House  In  America  Established  1  8 1 


JUST  OUT  rj0'v'l>rioed,  3-lb.  Mop;  turn 

- -  crank  to  wring  ;  clean  hands. 

Women  ail  buy  ;  150:6  to  Agents  ;  catalog  free. 

1).  S.  MOP  CO.,  445  Main  Street,  Leipsie,  O. 


FUWIA 


((  I  ■■  M  fcDls  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  Maarse  & 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect— most  economical— most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use— Your 
money  back  if  it’s  not. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  114  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Either  way — you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog,  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 

We  Pay  the 
Freight 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co,  I 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  Yoxi' 


Bla.de 


Tested 


Like  all  the  famous  Keen  Kutter  Tools  and 
Cutlery — not  a  single  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is 
sent  out  until  it  is  worthy  to  uphold  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  the  name.  Every  blade  is 
tempered,  ground,  honed  and  tested  until  it  will 
cut  a  hair  at  any  part  of  its  edge.  The 

mn  mm 

Safety  Razor 

is  the  only  one  adjusted  to  give  the  sliding  stroke  that  cuts 
the  beard  clean  and  smooth  without  pulling. 

The  angle  of  the  blade  is  exactly  right 
to  cut  close  without  scraping. 

The  quickest,  closest,  smoothest,  most 
comfortable  shave — any  time — any  where 
— is  assured  with  the  Keen  Kutter.  The 
Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is  guaranteed. 

Silver  Plated  in  Genuine  Black  Leather  Case,  $3.50. 

Gold  Plated  in  Genuine  English  Pig  Skin  Case,  $5.00. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.) 

St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


1909. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  sailor  dress  is  always  in  style, 
with  slight  modifications  from  year  to 
year,  and  No.  6295  shows  this  season’s 
development.  The  costume  consists  of 
the  blouse  and  the  skirt.  The  blouse 
is  made  to  draw  on  over  the  head  and 
is  faced  to  form  the  yoke.  The  sailor 


G295  Misses’  Sailor  Costume, 
14  and  16  years. 


collar  finishes  the  neck  edge  and  the 
shield  is  attached  under  it.  The  long 
sleeves  are  tucked  at  the  wrists  and 
joined  to  the  straight  cuffs,  but  those 
of  shorter  length  are  finished  with 
bands  and  rolled-over  cuffs.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  five  gores  and  can  be  closed 
either  at  the  back  or  the  left  of  the 


6301  Semi-Princesse  Gown, 


32  to  40  bust. 

front.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  sixteen-year  size  is  8J4 
yards  24  or  27,  8%  yards  44  or  4J4 
yards  52,  4J4  yards  of  banding.  The 
pattern  6295  is  cut  sizes  for  girls  of  14 
and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

A  very  stylish  semi-princess  dress  is 
shown  in  No.  6301.  The  gown  is  made 


THE  RURAL 

with  the  waist  portion,  which  is  ar¬ 

ranged  over  a  fitted  lining,  and  the 
skirt  which  is  cut  in  seven  gores, 

tucked  at  its  upper  edge  and  joined 
to  the  waist,  the  trimming  bands  con¬ 
cealing  the  seam.  The  sleeves  are  of 
the  new  one-piece  sort  and  the  neck 
can  be  finished  collarless,  to  any  depth 
desired,  or  with  a  regulation  stock  as 
liked.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  10^4 

yards  21,  24  or  32,  6j4  yards  44  with 
2  yards  of  tucking  for  the  chemisette 
and  sleeves,  yard  21  for  the  trim¬ 
ming  bands'  and  pointed  portion.  The 
pattern  6301  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure ; 
price  10  cents. 

Canning  Vegetables. 

In  the  recipes  printed  recently  I  have 
seen  no  quick  way  to  can  vegetables. 
I  never  seem  to  have  found  time  for 
the  three  hours’  boiling  recommended. 
It  may  be  that,  in  consequence,  we 
have  not  had  the  best  possible  results. 
But  by  the  following  method  we  have 
never  had  a  can  spoil,  and  we  think 
them  very  good.  String  beans,  Lima 
beans,  peas  and  corn  have  been  tried. 

One  pint  water,  one  cup  sugar,  one 


NEW-YORKER 

cup  salt,  nine  cups  vegetables.  Boil 
five  minutes,  can  and  seal.  When  you 
wish  to  use  a  can,  drain  off  the  liquid, 
rinse  well,  drain,  cover  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  let  boil  until  done,  five  to  15 
minutes.  They  may  be  improved  by 
being  boiled  in  two  waters.  Drain,  sea¬ 
son  with  cream,  butter  and  pepper. 

String  beans  may  be  kept  by  putting 
into  a  crock  a  layer  of  beans  and  a 
thin  layer  of  salt,  alternately,  put  on 
them  a  plate  or  lid,  which  will  fit 
inside  the  crock,  on  this  put  a  heavy 
weight.  A  few  days  after  filling  the 
crock  the  beans  will  shrink  enough  to 
allow  of  others  being  added,  which  can 
be  done  as  often  as  liked,  provided  that 
each  time  they  are  heavily  weighted 
until  another  addition  is  made.  A 
three-gallon  crock  will  hold  enough  for 
the  Winter  supply  for  a  small  family, 
and  can  be  added  to  for  weeks.  The 
beans  should  be  put  in  whole.  Before 
using,  soak  24  hours  in  water  in  which 
a  little  vinegar  is  added.  Boil  and  sea¬ 
son  as  usual.  After  the  beans  have 
been  heavily  weighted  for  a  few  days 
or  more,  depending  probably  on  the 
dampness  of  the  cellar  in  which  they 
are  kept,  there,  will  be  brine  an  inch 
or  more  in  depth  above  the  plate 
or  cover.  a.  e.  f. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Simpson-Edd 


Zephyrett 

Ginghams 


Remarkably  durable 
new  dress  ginghams  of 
great  beauty,  fine  fabric 
and  absolutely  fast  col¬ 
ors.  These  results  are 
obtained  by  our  scien¬ 
tific  new  process  which 
marks  a  decided  advance 
in  the  making  of  stylish 
and  economical  dress 
ginghams. 


New  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 

A 


•JKS.U.S  mOFR-f" 

EDDystoNl 

Zephyrettes 


The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


To  insure  get¬ 
ting  the  genu¬ 
ine,  be  sure  to 
ask  your  dealer 
for  Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Zephyrette 
Gingham s . 
Write  us  his 
name  if  ho 
hasn’t  them  in 
stock.  We’ll 
help  him  sup¬ 
ply  you. 


The  next  time  you  go  to  the  city 
will  you  stop  at  a  store  where  Edison 
goods  are  sold  and  hear  an  Edison 
Phonograph? 

If  you  do  you  will  be  entertained  —  better 
entertained  than  you  have  any  idea  of. 

Better  entertained  than  you  have  been  at 
many  theatres  or  concert  halls,  for  the  reason  that 
here  you  may  choose  your  entertainment  rather 
than  accept  what  has  been  arranged. 

If  you  like  opera  selections,  a  star  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  you  will  sing.  If  you  prefer  band  or  orchestra  music,  you 
can  choose  not  only  the  band  or  orchestra  from  a  number  of  celebrated  aggrega¬ 
tions,  but  also  the  music  you  wish  to  hear  played. 

If  you  like  the  popular  music  of  the  day  —  the  song  hits  from  the  latest 
musical  comedies — the  singers  who  made  those  hits  are  there  to  do  their  best 
for  you.  Or,  if  you  are  in  the  mood  for  a  good  story  the  country’s  cleverest 
comedians  will  liven  up  the  program  with  their  fun. 

When  you  hear 

<©£  EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 

I  you  will  be  impressed  with  a  number  of  things. 

First,  that  the  Edison  Phonograph  is  a  wonderful  entertainer ;  the  most  won¬ 
derful  of  the  age. 

Second,  that  what  you  have  heard  is  not  an  imitation  of  something  better 
but  a  reproduction  of  all  that  is  best  in  music  and  songs;  the  actual  voices  of 
famous  singers  and  the  actual  notes  of  celebrated  bands  and  orchestras. 

Third,  that  you  can,  for  a  small  amount  of  money,  transfer  this  all-star 
company  to  your  home  and  witness  performance  after  performance,  each  one 
differing  from  the  others  and  all  of  the  highest  order. 

Farm  life  should  not  be  all  work;  neither  should  rest  time  become  monot¬ 
onous.  You,  perhaps,  come  to  the  city  frequently,  but  the  wife  and  the  children 
do  not  have  that  advantage.  They  miss  much  in  the  way  of  diversion  that 
you  enjoy. 

Wouldn’t  they  welcome  the  Edison  Phonograph  with  its  new  songs,  good 
stories  and  bright  music ! 

The  farm  with  an  Edison  Phonograph  is  not  isolated,  because 
it  is  in  touch  with  the  one  great  thing  that  keeps  a  farm  from  be- 

I  coming  so,  and  that  is  clean,  wholesome,  fascinating  entertainment. 

Remember  this  the  next  time  you  are  in  the  city.  The  Edi¬ 
son  dealer  will  be  pleased  to  demonstrate  and  explain  the  Edison 
Phonograph. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  172  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

BODY  LICE  ON  FOWLS. 

What  is  the  cheapest,  most  practical  and 
most  effectual  method  of  treatment  to  rid 
several  hundred  fowls  of  body  lice? 

It  certainly  is  a  big  job  to  go  over 
several  hundred  fowls,  one  at  a  time, 
and  give  them  a  thorough  treatment  to 
get  rid  of  hen  lice,  and  perhaps  there 
is  an  easier  way.  At  a  poultry  field 
meeting  held  in  Vernon  several  years 
ago,  Prof.  James  E.  Rice  told  us  about 
receiving  two  White  Leghorn  cockerels 
which  they  had  bought,  that  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  lousy.  They  were  put  in 
some  exhibition  coops,  if  I  remember 
right,  and  the  roosts  painted  with 
“Liquid  Lice  Killer.”  A  paper  was 
put  under  the  roosts  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  Prof.  Rice  said  they  counted  298 
dead  lice  on  the  paper.  Whether  this 
absolutely  rids  the  fowl  of  all  the  lice 
oai  it  and  kills  the  nits ,  I  do  not  know, 
having  never  used  it.  On  lousy  fowls 
nearly  all  the  feathers  below  the  vent 
will  have  a  cluster  of  “nits”  at  the 
base;  it  is  of  little  use  to  kill  the  lice 
unless  these  are  killed  too,  but  one 
application  of  oil  or  grease  of  any 
kind  will  kill  these  very  easily. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


the;  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Suggestions  About  Barn  Building. 

A.  F.  L.,  Columbiana,  O. — I  expect  to 
build  a  barn  and  straw  shed  before  long 
and  would  like  to  have  some  information 
from  the  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  Which 
would  be  the  better  and  more  economical, 
the  regular  frame  or  plank  frame?  I  would 
have  the  timber  for  either  kind  of  frame. 
IIow  does  galvanized  roofing  compare  with 
slate?  While  not  as  durable,  it  would  not 
be  as  expensive.  Slate  has  a  few  draw¬ 
backs,  viz.,  is  very  heavy,  requiring  very 
strong  roof  support,  also  allows  consider¬ 
able  snow  to  blow  through.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  that  have  had  actual 
experience.  In  building  I  want  a  good 
substantial  barn,  even  if  it  ccsts  a  few 
hundred  dollars  more. 

Ans. — Barn  questions  are  in  general 
hard  to  answer,  because  one  cannot 
learn  all  the  circumstances  and  condi¬ 
tions.  This  question  is  particularly  in¬ 
definite.  Nothing  is  said  about  dimen¬ 
sions  or  purpose.  In  general  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  roof  are  costly  parts  of  a 
barn.  Added  storage  capacity  costs  lit¬ 
tle  in  height,  so  it  is  wise  to  build 
of  good  height.  The  plank  frame  is 
no  longer  an  experiment.  It  has  made 
good  where  properly  constructed.  Its 
advocates  claim  a  saving  of  material 
over  the  old  style  frame  barn.  But  if 
the  building  is  high  (as  it  should  be) 
it  will  require  longer  material  for 
braces.  The  long  timbers  are  hard  to 
get  and  are  more  expensive.  Another 
advantage  in  the  plank  frame  is  that 
it  is  much  more  quickly  and  easily 
erected.  Quite  a  large  saving  may  be 
made  here.  The  roofing  question  is 
a  complicated  one.  A  good  deal  might 
be  said  for  and  against  almost  any 
kind  of  roof.  But  you  will  probably 
find  the  slate  roof  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  in  the  end.  Let  me 
say  another  thing.  If  your  barn  is 
to  house  stock,  let  the  stable  receive 
your  special  attention.  Study  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ventilation,  and  adopt  some 
system,  as  King’s,  that  will  enable  you 
to  have  pure  fresh  air  in  the  stable 
constantly.  It  is  vital.  Plan  for  all 
the  sunlight  practical.  Make  it  sani¬ 
tary.  There  is  a  chance  for  a  lot  of 
headwork  here.  Money  expended  to 
secure  best  stable  conditions  will  pay 
you  the  biggest  kind  of  interest  every 
year  you  use  it.  F.  l.  allen. 

Ohio.  _ 

RENTING  OUT  DORSET  SHEEP. 

Do  you  know  of  some  breeders  of  Horned 
Dorset  sheep  who,  perhaps,  would  like  to 
take  some  high  grades  to  keep  for  a  year 
or  two  and  allow  me  a  fair  portion  of  the 
increase?  What  would  be  a  fair  portion? 

I  have  rented  my  farm  to  a  man  who 
does  not  care  for  sheep,  and  as  it  seems 
quite  necessary  to  dispose  of  them  for  the 
time  being,  I  am  quite  convinced  that, 
when  rightly  cared  for,  these  sheep  are 
very  profitable  for  Winter  lambs,  and  when 
I  take  the  farm  again  to  run  myself  I 


would  like  this  breed  of  sheep.  I  have  f 
spent  about  five  years  breeding  them  up 
to  their  present  standard,  and  if  some 
good  man  would  take  them  now  he  might 
make  them  profitable  for  himself  and  in  a 
year  or  two  or  three,  as  the  case  might 
be,  lie  could  return  me  a  flock  of  the  same 
kind,  and  I  would  not  need  to  spend  sev¬ 
eral  years  again  breeding  them  up.  I 
would  want  to  know  considerable  about 
the  man  I  let  take  them,  of  course. 

New  Jersey.  f.  m.  c. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  would  take  them.  The  best  way 
would  be  to  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
As  you  say,  you  would  want  to  know 
considerable  about  the  man  who  was 
to  take  them.  One  who  would  be 
likely  to  want  them,  probably  would 
be  a  man  of  limited  means,  who  has 
not  the  money  to  put  into  a  flock. 
Possibly  some  one  would  like  to  go 
into  the  early  lamb  business,  and  can¬ 
not  purchase  a  flock  so  well  adapted 
for  the  business.  Few  would  care  to 
take  them  for  any  but  a  stipulated 
time.  The  ewes  would  be  getting 
older,  and  after  a  certain  age,  less  val¬ 
uable.  There  is  always  danger  of  loss 
from  disease,  or  by  dogs.  Surely  the 
better  way  would  be  to  .have  them  kept 
on  your  own  farm,  or  sell  outright.  Of 
course  you  might  not  be  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  so  good  ones  if  you  want  to 
buy  again ;  but  they  may  not  be  so 
good  when  you  get  them  back,  and 


LAMENESS  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring 
Bone,  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  simi¬ 
lar  trouble  can  be  Btopped  with 


ABSORbine 


Full  directions  in  pamphlet  with  each 
bottle.  $2.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  D  free. 

AI1SOKBINE,  Jit.,  for  mankind,  $1 
a  bottle,  removes  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre.  Wens,  Bruises,  Vart 
Cose  Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores,  Allays  Pain. 
VI.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  $100  HORSE 

I  may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a  I 
|  curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri- 
flee  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 


ItcureB  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
|  which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  $  1 .  a 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

I .  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 


Death  tha  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  eernl  yon  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  dayn’  trial  freight 
prepaid*  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  it 
rosta  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


COW  STANCHIONS 


Comfortable  Sanitary 
BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfgrs., 


Strong  Cheap 
Auburn,  New  York. 


-I 
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April  24, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Yr.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 

VALUABLE  VETERINARY 
BOOK  FREE 

Writ©  today  for  “Veterinary 
Experience”— -a  book  that  will 
enable  you  to  be  your  own  vet¬ 
erinarian.  It  is  an  invaluable 
treatise  on  the  horse,  horse 
diseases  and  the  treatments  and 
remedies  which  cure.  Among 
other  things  of  vital  importance 
to  every  horse  owner,  it  tells 
how  and  why 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 


penrnt^o18,  IfyoJ?r  dealer  doesn’t  keep  Tuttle’s  we’ll 
send  it  by  express.  Don’t  experiment.  Get  Tuttle’s  and 

you0nthePrLO Bookme  a“d  addre8s now’ B°  wo *»*U 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LJ  E3  F  Going  Blind,  Bury  Co., 
*  Ci  Iowa  City,  la.  Can  (’tire. 


UC  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S 


STANCHION 


CHAIN 
HANGING 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Eorestville,  Conn, 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam  :  Fern  op  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  120  days. 


J.  GRANT  MORSE, 


N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

FOR  SALE  :  (  satisfaction  guaranteed  )  two  high 
bred  Jersey  Bulls,  one  ten,  one  sixteen  months 
old.  Botli  out  of  Advanced  Registry  Cows,  having 
authenticated  yearly  fat  tests  made  under  supei  - 
vision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University.  For  description  and  prices  address 
THOMAS  ROSE,  Mgr.,  ”Bi'ightside,”Aurora,N.Y. 


The  MOST  MONEY  for  $1  Invested  in 
Food  lias  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THE  GUERNSEY  COW. 
Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  II 


A  COUPLE  OF  GOOD  ONES. 

with  such  partnership  deals  there  is 
always  a  big  opening  for  disagree¬ 
ment.  Life  is  too  short  for  such.  I 
should  say  a  fair  proposition  all 
around  would  be  for  a  man  to  take, 
keep  and  care  for  them.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  restore  you  the  original 
number  and  have  the  wool  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  increase  of  the  flock. 
I  get  at  it  this  way:  Presuming  the 
lambs  are  gone  and  the  sheep  shorn, 
the  interest  on  money  invested  in  stock 
— allowing  for  depreciation — is  not  less 
than  10  per  cent,  which  must  be  to 
your  credit.  This,  with  the  agreement 
to  keep  the  original  flock  good,  should 
make  you  a  safe  investment,  when 
you  receive  one-fourth  the  lambs.  The 
wool  and  remainder  of  the  increase 
the  keeper  should  have  for  his  feed 
and  trouble.  Of  course  there  is  the 
chance  that  through  neglect  they  may 
not  be  worth  as  much  as  when  you 
let  them  go,  but  against  this  you 
maintain  your  breeding  flock,  and  if 
the  keeper  is  the  right  man  they  may 
be  worth  more.  You  should  stipulate 
that  a  purebred  Dorset  ram  is  kept 
with  the  ewes,  edward  van  alstyne. 


Ane'm  Cattlp  Hackney  and  Trot- 
iiu5ua  vaulc»  ting  Bred  Mares  and 
Colts  for  sale  cheap. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Bel. 

BROWN  SWISS  BULL  CALVES,  three  for 
sale,  two  to  four  months  old,  from  extra  good 
dairy  strain,  Grandsons  of  Hector  No.  2191,  imported 
from  Switzerland.  C.  F.  MAPES,  Mapes,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C.. 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C..  Courage  P.  S.  1812  U.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  EL  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  BE LTZ HOOVER, 
Sunuyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  \r. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSH  IRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  typo  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Ynil  Han’t  Afford  A  Grade,  tvhen  I  can  sell 
IUU  Dull  I  HI  IUI  U  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

Offers  For  Sale—  Short-Horn  Bulls. 

Brondliooks  King,  No.  307304,  calved  March  30th, 
1908.  Sired  by  Whitehall  King,  No.  222724.  Dam, 
Duchess  4th,  vol.  57,  page  583.  Red  Boy,  No.  299744, 
calved  October  25th,  1907.  Sired  by  Gay  Lad,  No. 
244135.  Dam,  Lady  Peerless,  vol.  56,  page  805. 

Also  others  sired  by  Cumberland  Last,  No.  223822, 
Whitehall  Count  and  Orange  Sultan,  No.  263522.  Of 
good  type,  size  and  quality.  From  four  to  eighteen 
months.  For  particulars  and  prices  address 
C.  P.  WEST  &  SON,  Box  86,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Bred  in  the  purple  from  Johanna  Rue  3d’s 
Lad,  Jessie  DeBurke  Lad  a  son  of  Sarcastic 
Lad,  and  Pontiac  Chiron  a  son  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol  the  greatest  bull  of  the  breed. 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  THE  QUALITY. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Hogs  and  Apple  Trees. — My  hogs  were 
kept  from  stripping  apple  trees  by  forked 
branches  two  or  three  inches  thick,  cut 
from  any  tree,  placed  astride  of  the  trunk. 

R. 

A  “Dairy  Freak.” — I  see  ,T.  Grant  Morse 
calls  the  30-pound  cow  a  freak  among  pure 
breeds.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  calls 
Lillian  Walker  Pietertje  a  freak,  whose 
record  is  over  30  pounds  and  whose  moth¬ 
er’s  record  is  also  over  30  pounds,  and  if 
such  records  are  not  a  help  to  breeders 
looking  for  young  bulls  from  good  produc¬ 
ing  stock,  instead  of  from  freaks? 

GEORGE  W.  EVERSON. 


BULL  CALVES«  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

FjNE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF  sfa(e 

sired  by  "Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152,  whose 
average  A.  R.O.  hacking  is  32.48  lbs.  butter  in  7days, 
Which  is  the  WORLD’S  RECORD. 

Bull  Calf  horn  January  11,  ’09;  Dam,  choice  young 
cow,  "Princess  Clothilde  Johanna,"  a  nice  young 
calf,  well  marked,  sound  and  right  in  every  way, 
and  will  be  sold  for  $50.00  if  taken  soon.  Have 
others  if  this  does  not  suit  you. 

For  full  information,  address 
QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop., 
Brothertown  Stock  Farms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

•  A.  A.  CORT1CLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Large  Berkshires 

Berkshires  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 

Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

I  AltGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGH  WOOD — We 

L  have  more  of  the  blood  of  Lord  Premier,  Premier 
Longfellow  and  Masterpiece  than  any  herd  in  the  east. 
Sons  of  these  boars  in  service  and  pigs  of  all  aires  for 
sale.  II.  C.  &  II.  B.  HAUPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J,  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 
nilpflPQ  THE  big  deep  fellows, 

that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


CHESHTRFS  THE  NEW  YORK 

1 1  TvO II 1IY FARMER’S  HOG 
Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  of  animal  husbandk  y, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


AN  FURNISH  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  in 
car  load  lots,  also  young  stock.  F.  B.  DUTTON, 
Manager,  Maplewood  Farm,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


C 


Choice  Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

ot  either  sex,  this  spring’s  farrow. 

These  pigs  are  from  sows  producing  large  litters 
and  good  herd  boars.  Also  some  select  Chester 
White  and  Large  Yorkshire  Gilts,  spring  farrow 
Of  1908.  Prices  reasonable.  Address 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 


TUNIS  SHEEP— Both  Sexes. 

Write  your  wants  and  let  me  quote  you  prices. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON, 

Pine  View  Farm.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


nCDflT  FARM  Collie  Dogs.  Delaine  Merino  Sheep. 
•KtrUI  IMIIITI.  Pan  ridge,  1*.  Hocks,  Golden  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks,  Koueu  anil  Mallard  Ducks.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  K.F.D.No.2.  Cadiz,  Ohio 


CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
°  eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

_Holstein^FriesianBiAssniiOe£tiEJ_BrattleboroiVt. 


18  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

From  One  to  Five  Years. 

Bred  from  the  best  imported  stock,  closely  related 
to  the  most  famous  show  horses  of  the  breed. 
Several  will  make  ton  horses,  and  will  be  priced  at 
their  real  worth.  ROBINSON  &  GELDER, 
Kanona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  <\AI  C— Registered  guernsey  bull, 

I  Ull  OnLL  9  mos.  old,  vigorous  and  good  size. 
Also  6  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs,  3  mos.  old,  sired 
by  Baron  Duke’s  Masterpiece  2d;  7  registered  Gilts 
ready  to  breed.  Prices  right  to  quick  buyer. 

.  Address  ALLEN  G.  MOYER, 

Rosebud  Farm,  Dauboro,  Pa. 
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INBREEDING  WITH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.' 

From  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs  bought 
a  year  ago  I  have  now  30  liens  and  a 
couple  of  cocks.  If  I  set  eggs  now  from 
these  will  the  chickens  be  inbred?  I  have 
heard  that  pullets'  eggs  seldom  hatch,  and 
unless  those  June-hatched  pullets  have  a 
two-year-old  cock  with  them  the  chicks 
will  not  be  strong.  Is  that  true?  e.  j. 

No.  Greece,  N.  Y. 

The  degree  of  inbreeding  in  this 
case  will  depend  on  where  the  inquirer 
purchased  the  eggs.  If  from  a  small 
pen  of  hens  there  is  decided  danger  of 
inbreeding,  but  if  from  a  large  flock 
on  free  range  the  chances  are  so  small 
that  we  would  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
birds  if  they  were  nice  ones.  Pullets’ 
eggs  will  hatch  just  as  certainly  as 
mature  hens’,  and  the  only  reason  we 
do  not  breed  from  them  is  because  the 
chicks  are  much  stronger  where  two- 
or  three-year-old  hens  are  used  for 
breeders.  Continued  breeding  from 
pullets  will  ruin  your  flock,  but  if  one 
must  breed  from  pullets  it  will  make 
but  little  difference  whether  a  one-  or 
two-year-old  male  is  used. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

WHAT  AILS  DAIRY  FARMING? 

I  wonder  if  it  is  too  late  to  go  a 
little  deeper  into  the  question  of  what 
is  the  matter  with  dairy  farming?  J. 
Grant  Morse,  page  103,  in  an  article 
headed  “Stand  by  the  Cows,”  took 
issue  with  what  I  had  written  in  a 
previous  number,  where  I  had  recom¬ 
mended  reducing  the  number  of  cows 
kept  in  our  dairy  sections,  and  depend¬ 
ing  more  upon  a  diversity  of  crops, 
such  as  hay,  corn,  grain,  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  etc.  The  average  gross  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  farms  of  New  York  State 
are  about  $20  per  acre.  The  average 
in  the  dairy  sections  is  not  over  $10 
per  acre,  and  the  dairy  farms  occupy 
the  best  land  we  have  in  the  State. 
Now  what  is  the  matter  with- dairying ?( 
It  is  the  largest  of  our  farm  indus¬ 
tries.  It  occupies  our  best  lands.  It 
involves  more  investment  for  build¬ 
ings,  stock  and  fences,  means  more 
constant  and  confining  labor  for  the 
farmer,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and 
is  pulling  down  the  average  earnings 
of  the  farms  of  the  State.  Why  is 
this  ?  Is  it  because  dairying  has 
spread  and  is  spreading  to  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  that  dairy 
products,  being  concentrated,  do  not 
cost  as  much  for  transportation  as 
the  more  bulky  products  of  the  farms, 
and  therefore  compete  in  the  markets 
where  our  dairy  products  are  sold? 
Butter  from  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Kansas  makes  the  price,  not  only 
on  our  butter,  but  on  our  fresh  milk 
in  our  cities  and  condenseries.  If  the 
farms  of  this  State  can  be  made  to 
average  $20  per  acre,  with  the  severe 
handicap  of  the  dairy  farms  at  $10 
per  acre  to  carry,  does  it  not  behoove 
the  dairy  farmers  to  take  notice  and 
try  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter,  and 
not  simply  say  “stand  by  the  cows”? 
Modern  methods  of  farming  allow  for 
the  conserving  of  the  fertility  of  the 
land  by  proper  rotation,  use  of  ferti-  J 
lizer,  plowing  under  green  crops  and 
proper  tillage.  Hay,  wheat,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  buckwheat,  corn,  all  will  yield 
much  more  per  acre  if  the  crops  are 
sold  than  is  realized  with  a  dairy. 
Vegetables,  small  fruits,  berries  and 
orchard  fruits  can  easily  be  made  to 
average  $100  per  acre — all  these  things 
are  bulky,  and  cannot  be  shipped  from 
the  far  West  into  our  markets  as 
cheaply  as  we  can  put  them  there. 
There  is  not  a  city  in  New  York  State 
which  does  not  afford  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  country  for  these  products, 
and  yet  many  of  the  farmers  in  our  i 
dairy  sections  are  not  only  not  pro-  j 
during  and  selling  these  products  of 
the  farm,  but  are  heavy  buyers  of 
grain,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  are 
content  with  $10  per  acre  from  farms 
capable  of  producing  three  to  five 
times  as  much.  I  do  not  understand 
it,  and  as  Mr.  Morse  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  it  in  the  article  referred  to,  I 
wish  he  would  try  again,  and  that  oth¬ 
ers  might  take  time  to  do  so.  p.  w.  c. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


G.  H.  Lewis,  president,  Tlie  American  Iron 
Rooting  Co.,  of  Elyria.  Ohio,  states  that 
their  office  building  was  destroyed  by  tire 
April  13,  most  everything  in  the  office  being 
burned.  The  shops  are  in  another  part  of 
the  city  and  are  not  affected.  Some  orders 
and  unanswered  correspondence  were  burned. 
Mention  is  made  so  that  parties  having 
business  relations  with  them  may  know  the 
circumstances. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Yea u  op  Dull  Trade. — Statistics  com¬ 
piled  by  the  London  Board  of  Trade  show 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  the 
imports  and  exports  of  all  countries  were 
less  than  in  previous  years.  The  figures 
for  the  principal  countries  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Imports.  Exports. 

Great  Britain  $2,500, 000, 000  $1,880,000,000 


Germany  ...  2.045.000.000  1.000,000.000 

United  States  1.100,000,000  1.800.000,000 

France  . 1,218.000,000  1,054,000,000 

Belgium  .  070. 000,000  515,000,000 

Italy  .  005,000,000  375,000,000 

Canada  .  255.000,000 

Butter. — The  market  is  decidedly 

weaker,  trade  in  all  lower  grades  being 


very  dull.  II  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
low-grade  butter  now  than  ten  years  ago. 
When  prices  get  high  the  majority  of  con¬ 
sumers  preier  to  use  loss  butter  rather 
than  take  low  grades  with  any  marked  de¬ 
fects  in  flavor.  Renovated  butter  is  now 
sold  freely  by  retailers.  Of  course,  the  tub 
lias  to  be  branded  and  bear  the  internal 
revenue  stamp,  but  not  one  buyer  out  ot 
a  hundred  ever  sees  the  label.  It  is  a 
common  impression  that  almost  any  old 
soap  grease  can  be  made  into  fair  butter 
by  renovating  and  processing.  But  this  is 
not  a  fact.  Slight  defects  can  be  reme¬ 
died,  but  badly  rancid  stufE  cannot  be  made 
sweet  without  the  use  of  chemicals  forbid¬ 
den  by  law  and  detrimental  to  health. 

Business  and  the  Tariff. — The  attitude 
of  the  more  substantial  element  of  trade 
interests  in  New  York  is  in  line  with 
Saint  Peter’s  exhortation  to  “Gird  up  the 
loins  of  your  mind  and  *  *  *  *  hope 

to  the  end,”  the  most  earnest  hope  being 
the  end  of  the  present  “cut  and  cover” 
operations  in  Congress  be  not  long  delayed. 
Those  who  buy  and  soil  can  adjust  their 
affairs  to  almost  any  bind  of  tariff  after 
it  is  settled,  but  a  state  of  uncertainty 
makes  both  buyers  and  sellers  scary.  The 
House  Bill  puts  a  duty  on  one  tiling.,  and 
the  Senate  Bill  take  it  off.  and  vice  versa, 
each  with  the  air  toward  flic  public  of 
“Remember  CodlinV  the  friend,  not  Short.” 
Thus  tlie  House  lias  no  duty  on  fish 
hooks,  bologna  sausage  or  sulphate  of  am- 
mouia,  while  the  Senate  tacks  45  per  cent 
on  the  first,  25  pet  cent  on  the  second,  aud 
$4  per  ton  on  the  last  named.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  makes  a  strong  bid  for  tlie  good  wi'l 
of  producers  of  umbrella  ribs  and  cabbages, 
raising  the  House  Bill  from  35  to  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  the  former  and  from 
two  to  three  cents  per  cabbage,  while  both 
houses,  with  wild  outbursts  of  generosity, 
have  on  the  free  list  palm-leaf  fans,  fish 
skins,  leeches.  Burgundy  pitch,  Balm  of 
Gilead,  fossils,  kindling  wood,  ice,  ipecac  and 
unmanufactured  teeth.  Surely  this  should 
satisfy  any  reasonable  free  trader. 

Potatoes. — New  stock  from  tlie  South  is 
becoming  more  plentiful,  with  prices  eon- 
sidernbly  cut  on  those  that  run  small. 
The  demand  for  European  potatoes  contin¬ 
ues  brisk,  consumers  reporting  that  the 
quality  is  exceptionally  good.  Maine  stock 
suitable  for  seed  is  selling  in  New  York 
in  small  lots  at  $3.50  and  up  for  Green 
Mountains  and  other  standard  varieties.  A 
London  publication  credits  the  alleged  Lu¬ 
ther  Burbank  syndicate  with  the  statement 
that  tlie  Burbank  potato  "is  practically  the 
only  one  grown  on  the  American  continent 
from  Alaska  to  Mexico,”  and  that,  “enough 
Burbank  nolaloes  have  been  grown  to  pave 
a  street  200  feet  wide  entirely  around  the 
world  at  the  equator.”  Of  course  if  tlie  pav¬ 
ing  had  to  done,  that  would  he  a  more  suit¬ 
able  route  than  the  polar  circumference,  ns 
the  latter  would  he  rather  frosty  for  both 
pavers  and  potatoes.  But  judging  from  the 
reports  of  growers  and  the  potatoes  seen 
in  the  field  aud  market  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  there  is  a  large  section  of 
country  on  this  continent  where  Burbanks 
are  but  little  grown.  Tlie  writer  planted 
some  choice  seed  of  this  variety  in  New 
Jersey  three  years  ago,  but  the  yield  was 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  crops 
of  it  grown  20  years  ago.  Many  seed 
dealers  no  longer  handle  it.  w.  w.  H~ 


ANOTHER  SUGGESTION  right  Here:  You  can 
ft  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  STOCK  FOODS  and 
know  they  are  pure,  clean  and  wholesome  (not 
mill  sweepings,  ground  chaff,  husks  ordistillery 
mixtures),  having  the  medicinal  properties  the 
proper  strength  for  your  particular  case.  With 
this  feed  you  can  force  the  fattening  of  stock  for 
the  market  without  danger  of  getting  the  blood 
feverish  or  the  legs  stocked  up.  Excellent  for 
brood  mares,  growing  young  stock  or  for  keeping 
work  horses  in  condition. 

FORMULAS  FOR  A  FEW  COMBINATIONS : 

No.  1.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal,  36 
lbs.  Gluten  Feed,  6  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  2.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Shorts,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal, 
48  lbs.  Ground  Oats,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  3.  24  lbs.  Com  Meal,  40  lbs.  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains,  16  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meai, 
X  pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  4.  48  lbs.  Com  Meal,  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran, 
6  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal,  12  ibs.  Linseed  Meal,  1 
pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

Mix  thoroughly  together  and  feed  as  a  regular 
grain  ration  and  in  quantity  to  suit  the  individual 
vase.  Price,  25c.  package;  35c.  by  mail. 

I  will  furnish  my  Kidney  and  Nerve  Pow- 
clers  in  bulk  lots.  10  lbs..  83.50;  25  lbs.,  $7.50;  50 
lbs.,  $14;  loo  lbs..  £25.  Freight  prepaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 

88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Fnture  Head  of  Herd  of  The  Stevens  Brothers — Hastings  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  King  Pontiac  Champion,  as  he  appeared  last  July  at  live 
months  old.  Schumacher  Calf  Meal  has  entered  largely  into  his  daily  rations  with  whatsuoeess 
may  be  judged  from  his  weight  today  at  just  past  eleven  months  old,  which  is  000  lbs.  His  owners 
say  that  in  their  judgment  he  is  worth  the  most  money  of  any  Holstein  bull  of  his  age  living. 

First  prize  calves  at  the  leading  state  and  county  fairs  last  fall,  including  champion  bull  and 
champion  heifer  Holstein-Friesian  at  the  New  York  state  lair,  were  raised  on  Schumacher  calf 
meal.  These  calves  competed  and  won  over  thirty  of  the  greatest  herds  at  the  greatest  exhibitof 
dairy  stock  ever  gotten  together  in  the  world.  Such  noted  breeders  as  Wing  R.  Smith.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  E.  A.  Vandevort,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  The  Stevens  Bros.— Hastings  Co.,  Lacona,  N.  Y.,  Horace  L. 
Bronson,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  C.  L.  Sisson,  Almond  N.  Y.,  and  A.  W.  Uillis,  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  were 
among  the  winners.  “Taft  and  Sherman,”  the  celebrated  twin  calves  exhibited  at  the  Ohio  Si  ate 
Fair  by  A.  G.  Byers,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Westerville. 
Ohio.  Thousands  of  other  noted  breeders  have  found  it  a  great  result  producer.  It  is  the  most 
economical,  most  nutritious,  highly  digestible,  perfectly  balanced  calf  meal  ever  offered  to  Ihe 
feeding  public.  When  you  consider  that  the  cost  of  feeding  this  splendid  product  is  only  one-mi  rd 
thecostof  raising  calves  by  the  ordinary  method  of  whole  milk  aud  grain,  no  one  from  the  smallest 
farmer  to  the  greatest  breeder  can  afford  to  overlook  the  advantages  of  feeding  this  exceptional 
meal.  Write  us  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Address 

*The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  ill. 


Most  Valuable  Stock  Living  Today  Raised  On 

Schumacher  Calf  Meal 


YOUR 
SIDE  OF 
QUESTION 


OUR 

SIDE  OF 

THE  QUESTION 


You  buy  a  Cream  Separator, 

not  on  account  of  some  “fancy  talking 
points,”  but  because  it  will  enable  you 
to  handle  your  dairy  product  more 
easily  and  with  greater  profit. 

A  machine  that  will  handle  more 
milk.  That  will  skim  it  more  thor¬ 
oughly.  That  will  lose  least  in  bowl 
flushing  and  that  can  be  kept  clean 
and  sanitary  with  the  least  trouble. 

These  are  your  requirements,  and 
a  trial  will  convince  you  that  the 
-latest  model  U.  S.  embodies  all  of 
these  essential  features,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  ever  before 
been  reached  in  Separator 
construction. 


The  United  States  Separator  has, 
built  tip  a  reputation  for  efficiency 
and  durability  that  makes  it  the 
foremost  machine  from  every  stand¬ 
point  of  separator  requirements. 

We  prize  that  reputation  and  in 
the  changes  we  have  made  for  1909 
eveiy  feature  that  has  helped  to  make 
the  United  States  famous  as  the  re- 

liable  separator  has  been 

retained. 

Every  improvement  that  has 
been  made  has  been  made  with  the 
object  of  building  up  and  adding  to, 
that  reputation. 

We  have  added  “working 
points”  and  not  fancy 
“talking  points.”  ^-4 


.  BUILT 

FOR  EFFICIENCY 

DURABILITY  FOR  DAIRYMEN  WHO  KNOW 
AND  DEMAND  THE 
BEST 


Send  for 

Catalogue  159  Free  Will  Bring  It 

»V ermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


SWISS  COW  BELLS 


Let  us  tell  you  about  our  musical  bells 
of  special  design,  made  in  8  sizes  of 
best  Swiss  bell  metal.  Sold  singly  or 
in  sets  tuned  to  harmony.  Fine  strap 
with  each.**  Reduced  price  this  year. 
At  dealers  or  direct  to  introduce.  Also 
sheep  and  turkey  bells.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

Bevin  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Hampton,  Conn. 


GALLOWA 

I  Saves  You  33%  to  50% 

I  lowest  prices,  best  proposition  ever 
I  made  in  buggy  history.  Get  it  be- 
I  fore  buying  a  bugey  of  any  kind. 

I  It  helps  you  pay  for  buggy.  Also 
I  harness,  wagons,  implements,  etc. 
IWM  GALLOWAY  CO. 
f.G6Ga!lowav  St  a.  Waterloo,  fa. 


My  Croat  Buggy  Proposition— 
IT'S  NEW, 

Positively  best  over  made  by  any  factory. 

I  Save  You 

$28.75 

on  tbie  Job 


Freo 


Trial 


WAIST 

HIGH 


75  FOR  THIS  NEW 

—  LOW  DOWN 

AMERICAN 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON’T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  is  high; 
we  guarantee  it.  It  is  up  to  date,.well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  anv  other  cream 
Separator.  Don't  accept  our  word  for  It.  Judge  for  yourself.  Our  offer 
enables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  mail,  postpaid,  our  1900  catalogue.  It  is  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated,  showing  the  machine  in  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONG 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’,  even  catalogue  house  profits 
and  get  a  superior  machine  by  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  High  Separator  is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand¬ 
some  free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  BAINBRIDGEfN.  Y. 
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SILO  QUESTIONS. 

I  fun  intending  to  build  a  round  silo  on 
my  farm,  and  have  planned  to  build  one  of 
cement  about  14  by  20  feet,  sinking  it  about 
eight  feet  below  the  barn  cellar  floor,  and 
building  it  up  through  the  barn  floor.  The 
top  when  finished  will  1m?  about  10  feet 
above  the  stable  floor.  There  will  be  no 
door  and  the  silage  will  have  to  be  hoisted 
up.  Do  you  think  silage  will  keep  well  in  a 
cement  silo?  G.  s.  b. 

Rhode  Island. 

1  contemplate'  building  a  cement  silo, 
say  10  by  24  feet,  1o  be  built  alongside  of 
driveway  into  north  side  of  basement  barn. 
Silo  to  extend  eight  feet  above  driveway 
and  eight  feet  from  top  of  driveway  to 
floor  of  barn  basement,  and  eight  feet  below 
basement  floor,  to  be  filled  from  top  of 
driveway,  using  a  fodder  cutter  without  a 
blower.  The  cutter  being  16  feet  above 
bottom  of  silo,  the  fodder  can  be  pushed 
off  driveway  into  silo  to  fill  first  16  feet. 
Foddi  r  will  have  to  be  pitched  up  to  fill 
the  top  eight  feet.  When  emptying  silage 
will  be  dropped  16  feet  to  basement  floor, 
and  pitched  up  from  remaining  eight  feet 
at  bottom  of  silo.  Is  this  plan  practical? 
If  so.  I  can  fill  silo  with  my  own  outfit 
of  machinery.  Will  silage  keep  well  in  such 
silo?  Will  it  be  best  to  build  square  or 
round?  What  thickness  of  walls?  IIow 
reinforced  ?  As  I  shall  have  fo  dig  a  hole 
in  ground  about  12  feet  deep  how  can 
banks  be  prevented  from  caving  in? 

Plainwell,  Mich.  v.  p.  s. 

T  1  elieve  there  is  no  better  silo  lhan 
one  of  cement;  no  question  that  it  will 
keep  the  silage  and  such  a  one  is  inde¬ 
structible.  I  would  build  it  round,  if 
I  could  get  a  frame  properly  con¬ 
structed  to  hold  the  concrete,  above  the 
ground ;  such  a  frame  will  cost  more 
than  a  square  one.  You  can  build 
square,  and  cut  off,  or  fill  in  the  cor¬ 
ners,  and  it  will  he  all  right.  Walls 
one  foot  will  be  thick  enough.  A  good 
heavy  wire  run  around  every  couple  of 
feet,  above  the  ground,  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  reenforcement.  Why  not  build 
of  hollow  cement  blocks?  You  will 
then  need  no  frame,  and  an  eight- 
inch  block  will  do  the  business,  reen¬ 
forced  every  other  course  by  a  No.  9 
black  wire.  If  you  can  get  some  one 


near  you  with  a  machine  to  make  the 
blocks  they  will  cost  very  little  more 
than  the  solid  concrete,  probably  no 
more  if  you  take  into  consideration  the 
frame  to  hold  the  concrete. 

The  plan  of  V.  P.  S.  is  hardly  prac¬ 
tical  to  go  so  deep  in  the  ground.  You 
can  build  it  cheaper  that  way,  but  the 
difficult  annual  task  of  throwing  the 
silage  up  will  make  it  poor  economy. 
I  would  not  go  down  lower  than  five 


feet ;  this  means  only  a  little  above  the 
head  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  you  can 
see  how  that  would  work  for  the  last 
three  feet  if  it  was  deeper.  Still  more 
impractical  would  it  be  to  pitch  the 
last  eight  feet  in  the  top  of  silo.  I 
had  the  same  proposition  in  my  first 
silo.  It  takes  an  extra  man  to  shovel 
it  down,  and  he  must  hustle,  hut  when 
you  come  to  shovel  it  up  and  over  a 
man’s  head  you  will  curse  the  day  you 
attempted  it.  You  would  better  get  a 


short  carrier  and  put  o.i  your  cutter; 
this  will  not  take  much  extra  power 
and  you  can  still  use  your  own  ma¬ 
chinery.  Therefore  build  11  feet  in¬ 
stead  of  eight  above  chimney,  and  your 
plan  will  be  all  right.  Except  I  would 
make  it  at  least  12  feet  across  instead 
of  10,  unless  you  have  very  little  stock. 

If  you  build  round  dig  the  hole  the 
same  as  you  would  for  a  cistern,  or 
square,  like  a  cellar  wall,  only  dig  out 


the  space  a  foot  wide  for  the  wall 
first.  Fill  this  with  concrete  and  after 
it  has  set,  throw  out  the  center,  thus 
you  will  need  no  frame  for  the  ce¬ 
ment.  If  the  earth  is  of  such  nature 
as  to  cave  before  you  can  fill  in  set 
hoards  in  either  side,  with  braces  set 
from  bank  to  bank,  and  remove  as  you 
fill  up.  Write  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  30  Broad  street,  New  York  City, 
for  pamphlet  on  “Cement  Construc¬ 
tion  for  Home  and  Farm,”  also  to  De¬ 


April  24, 

partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  U.  S.  bulletin  No.  235,  on 
silo  construction,  and  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ames,  Iowa,  for  bulletin  No.  100, 
on  cement  silos. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


A  SOUTHERN  RANGE  COW. 

One  thing  that  strikes  the  northern 
visitor  is  the  quality  of  the  half-wild 
cattle  found  in  the  South.  These  cat¬ 
tle  usually  run  on  the  public  range  or 
in  the  woods.  The  cows  are  not  milked 
unless  they  are  taken  up  as  heifers 
and  tamed.  In  Florida  we  have  seen 
these  cows  as  wild  as  hawks,  ready 
to  run  or  to  fight  at  short  notice.  How 
they  live  on  the  coarse  stuff  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  ground  is  a  mystery  to  a  stran¬ 
ger.  The  hard  rustling  and  inbreeding 
seem  to  have  given  the  cattle  great 
powers  of  endurance.  Now  and  then 
we  see  one  that  seems  to  carry  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  blood  of  one  of  the 
recognized  herds,  but  most  of  them 
are  angular  and  dwarfish  “scrubs.” 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Fuller,  of  Baldwin  Co.,  Ala., 
photographed  such  a  cow,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  shown  herewith.  We  would 
like  to  know  from  some  of  our  South¬ 
ern  cattle  traders  if  these  cows  have 
any  particular  value  for  crossing  with 
the  purebred  cattle — either  dairy  or 
beef.  Mrs.  Fuller  says: 

“The  picture  shows  a  specimen  cow 
and  calf  of  the  so-called  “  Piney 
Woods”  variety,  though  it  is  claimed 
by  a  former  owner  of  them  that  they 
have  some  Jersey  blood.  As  to  that 
I  cannot  say,  but  they  are  somewhat 
better  than  some  of  the  range  cattle, 
though  there  are  a  number  of  them 
with  more  or  less  Jersey  or  Holstein 
blood.  This  cow  gives  very  rich  milk, 
and  furnishes  a  family  of  four  with 
butter  and  milk,  besides  milk  for  an¬ 
other  family  of  two,  and  her  calf  is 
now  10  months  old.  Not  a  bad  show¬ 
ing  considering  she  has  to  “rustle”  for 
most  of  her  feed  (and  the  range  grass 
is  frosted)  at  this  time.  The  calf  is 
not  fed  at  all,  and  lives  entirely  on 
the  range  grass.” 


CATTLE  FROM  THE  ALABAMA  PINEY  WOODS. 


A  LITTLE  TALK  on  DISCS 


We  have  often  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Tubular 
Cream  Separators  are  entirely  different  from  other  cream 
separators,  are  in  a  different  class,  built  on  scientific  principles  ; 
built  to  wear;  built  to  skim  clean;  built  to  give  general  satisfac¬ 
tion;  which  means  built  without  discs,  and  without  the  wabbling 
disc  bowl,  the  difficulties  in  keeping  the  bowl  in  balance  and  the 
uncleanable,  cream  tainting  features  of  the  common  disc  bowl. 

Tke  Universal  Prestige 
of  Tubular  Separators 

is  largely  due  to  the  entire  absence  of  the 
objectionable  features  common  to  all  disc 
separators,  and  this  in  connection  with  per¬ 
fect  mechanical  construction,  and  exclusive 
conveniences  found  only  in  Tubular  Separa¬ 
tors,  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  sale  of  Tubu¬ 
lars  so  far  exceeding  those  of  any  two  com¬ 
petitors.  IT’S  THE  NATURAL  RESULT. 

We  Have  Made  This  Statement  Often 

All  “bucket  bowl”  or  “disc”  separators  built  by  our  nu¬ 
merous  competitors,  old  and  new,  are  in  the  same  class  ;  have  the 
same  characteristics,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  one  is  just  about 
as  bad  as  another.  Now  comes  our  old  “disky”  competitor  and 
advertises  a  patent  infringement  suit  against  a  catalogue  house 
separator  which  has  been  built  and  sold  fof  a  number  of  years. 
Our  old  friend  seems  to  have  just  discovered  that  we  were  right 


when  we  said  the  catalogue  house  disc  separators  were  just  the 
same  as  his  disc  separator.  He  now  admits  that  the  catalogue 
house  separator  is  identical  with  his  disky  construction  and  asks 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  to  make  the  other  fellow  stop 
building  them  and  his  agents  stop  selling  them.  Our  old  friend 
is  in  bad  straits  ;  he  has  worked  every  scheme  imaginable  to  bol¬ 
ster  up  the  reputation  of  his  very  common  “disc”  machine,  he 
has  gone  the  limit  in  questionable  advertising,  he  has  employed  a 
small  army  of  salesmen  to  bluff  the  game  through,  and  now  he 
has  had  to  ask  the  Court  to  help  him  out  of  his  trouble.  The 
real  trouble  is  that  the  farmer  has  found  out  what  our  disky  friend 
now  admits ;  the  catalogue  house  separator  is  as  good  as  the  old 
disc  separator  and  the  farmer  is  wise  enough  to  buy  the  one  that 
he  can  buy  the  cheapest.  Anybody  can  build  a  disc  separator 
cheap,  and  if  the  farmer  or  dairyman  is  willing  to  endure  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  a  disc  separator  he  should  buy  one  that  is  sold 
cheap.  Several  of  the  new  disc  separators  are  more  modern, 
more  convenient,  and  more  satisfactory  than  the  much  advertised 
“old  original”  and  sell  for  half  the  price.  No  wonder  our  old 
friends  need  help. 

If  a  farmer  or  dairyman  appreciates  convenience,  safety, 
economy,  durability,  perfect  skimming,  easy  running  and  freedom 
from  repair  bills  he  should  buy  a  Tubular,  and  that  is  what 
most  farmers  are  doing.  For  full  information  write  for 
catalogue  No.  153. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 


Toronto,  Can. 
Winnipeg,  Can. 


West  Chester,  Penna.  Portland.  Ore. 

Chicago,  Ills.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  PASTURES. 

In  a  lecture  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  dur¬ 
ing  “Farmers’  Week,”  a  discussion  of 
the  management  of  pastures  was  taken 
up  by  Prof.  Warren  and  Prof.  White. 
The  substance  of  the  discussion  was 
as  follows :  Much  land,  especially  on 
the  hills  and  in  pockets  where  it  is 
damp,  is  sour  (or  acid),  and  will  not 
grow  well  some  of  the  most  important 
grasses  and  clovers.  In  such  cases  a 
liberal  application  of  lime  should  be 
used.  Whenever  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  a  piece  of  land  needs 
lime,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  apply 
lime  to  a  small  part  of  it  and  see  if 
there  is  any  improvement.  From  this 
small  experimental  plot  the  course  of 
management  can  be  determined.  Some 
of  the  most  important  points  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  making  of  a  permanent 
pasture  are  simple  and  easy  to  apply. 

Seeding.  —  In  starting  a  permanent 
pasture  the  soil  should  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  well  manured,  and  if  the 
soil  is  acid  it  should  be  limed.  An 
excellent  mixture  of  seeds  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Per  acre — Timothy,  10  to  15 
pounds;  Red  clover,  four  to  six  pounds; 
Alsike  clover,  two  pounds ;  Kentucky 
P»lue  grass,  three  pounds;  White  clo¬ 
ver,  one  pound.  In  many  instances  it 
would  be  profitable  to  add  Red-top,  Or¬ 
chard  grass  and  Meadow  fescue.  Red- 
top  will  grow  in  wetter  soils  than 
Kentucky  Blue,  but  is  not  so  well 
liked  by  cattle.  In  shady  places  Or¬ 
chard  grass  does  well.  After  a  pas¬ 
ture  is  started  it  can  be  built  up  with 
a  little  attention  at  the  right  time.  In 
the  early  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  land 
is  dried  out  sufficiently,  the  pasture, 
especially  those  places  where  the  grass 
is  light,  as  on  knolls,  should  be  har¬ 
rowed  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  and 
should  be  seeded  with  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  considerable  clover  seed. 

Fertilizer.  —  The  barren  places 
should  also  receive  a  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Excel¬ 
lent  results  have  been  obtained  on  the 
Roberts’  Pasture  at  Ithaca  by  using 
500  pounds  to  two  tons  of  lime  and 
150  pounds  commercial  fertilizers  per 
acre  every  three  years.  Some  have 
been  successful  sowing  with  a  grain 
drill,  but  probably  the  best  method  is 
to  harrow  and  sow  by  hand.  The  har¬ 
rowing  loosens  up  the  soil  and  gives 
lodgment  for  the  seed.  The  best  time 
to  seed  and  fertilize  is  in  the  early 
Spring.  One  of  the  best  things  to 

keep  up  a  pasture  is  to  treat  it  liber¬ 
ally  with  stable  manure.  The  best 
time  to  apply  this  is  in  the  Fall  or 
during  the  Winter.  Do  not  pasture  too 
early.  The  ground  should  be  thor- 
ughly  dried  out,  and  the  grass  should 
have  considerable  growth  before  the 
cattle  are  turned  out.  Much  injury 
an  be  done  by  letting  the  cattle  out 
in  the  early  Spring  when  the  ground 
is  soft.  On  the  other  hand  late  Fall 
pasturing  is  not  injurious,  and  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  pasturing  then  must  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  feed. 

Mowing.  —  Weeds  and  unpalatable 
grasses  are  left  by  the  cattle,  and  if 
they  are  not  cut  down  they  will  go  to 
seed  and  thus  become  thicker  (year 
after  year.  Mowing  should  be  done 
one  or  more  times,  and  before  flie 
seeds  could  possibly  be  mature.  The 
material  may  be  left  on  the  land,  where 
it  acts  as  a  mulch  and  a  fertilizer. 
Devil’s  paint-brush  cannot  be  eradicated 
by  mowing  alone,  as  it  spreads  by 
means  of  its  roots,  but  it  can  be  read¬ 
ily  cleaned  out  by  cultivation.  Pas¬ 
tures  that  are  badly  infested  with  this 
weed  should  be  plowed  up  if  possible 

and  planted  to  some  cultivated  crop 
for  a  couple  of  years.  If  this  is  im¬ 
possible  then  the  hest  way  is  to  seed 
and  harrow,  manure  and  lime  rather 
heavily.  _  The  idea  is  to  crowd  out  the 
weed  with  palatable  pasture  grasses. 
Of  course  the  pasture  should  be 
mowed  to  prevent  its  spread  by  seeds. 

CHAS.  F.  BOEHLER. 


LICENSING  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER 
MAKERS. 

At  the  end  of  1910  no  person  will 
be  allowed  to  act  as  manager  of  a 
cheese  factory  or  creamery  in  Ontario 
unless  he  possesses  a  certificate  of 
qualification  from  a  dairy  school,  or 
secures  a  special  permit  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  A  bill  cov¬ 
ering  this  will  become  law  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Ontario  Legislature.  The 
effect  of  such  legislation  if  properly 
worked  out  and  enforced  should  be 
greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
cheese  and  butter  makers’  profession, 
and  raise  the  standard  of  wages.  The 
man  who  can  qualify  will  be  all  right 
and  will  welcome  this  legislation.  The 
other  man,  who  manages,  by  under¬ 
bidding  competent  men,  to  get  a  job 
as  manager,  will  be  down  and  out. 
And  so  he  should  be,  if  he  cannot 
turn  out  the  kind  of  goods  the  criti¬ 
cal  market  of  to-day  demands.  This 
certificate  plan,  though  it  may  increase 
the  cost  of  making  somewhat,  should 
be  of  advantage  to  the  employer  also. 
He  will  have  ,  some  guarantee  that  the 
man  he  engages  to  manage  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  qualified  for  the  work.  This 
should  be  worth  something,  and  he 
should  be  willing  to  pay  a  little  for 
the  sense  of  security  which  the  certi¬ 
ficate  system  will  give  him.  There  is 
this  to  be  said,  however.  No  maker, 
however  well  qualified  he  may  be, 
should  be  expected  to  make  a  first- 
class  article  of  cheese  or  butter  out 
of  bad  milk  or  cream,  or  in  a  building 
that  is  unsanitary  or  has  not  the  pro¬ 
per  equipment.  Given  good  milk  or 
cream  and  proper  sanitary  conditions 
and  equipment,  an  employer  has  the 
right  to  expect  that  a  maker  who  can 
qualify  for  a  certificate  under  this  new 
legislation  will  be  able  to  turn  out  a 
first-class  finished  product  at  all  times. 
If  this  new  legislation  will  not  do  this, 
then  it  would  better  not  be  put  in 
force.  j.  w.  vv. 

LITTLE  NATURE  STORIES. 

Curious  Doings  of  a  Hen. 

On  our  farm  we  seem  continually  to 
have  animals  or  birds  that  do  stunts 
out  of  the  common.  Some  of  them 
will  hardly  do  to  tell,  but  here  is  one 
of  the  mildest.  It  is  an  idea  of  ours 
that  it  is  poor  policy  to  let  hens  be 
in  the  bam,  but  they  will  insist  on  go¬ 
ing  there  to  lay,  and  as1  we  have  plenty 
of  other  places  I  trained  our  dog  to 
drive  them  out.  It  is  great  fun  for 
him  to  pounce  on  them,  although  he  is 
not  allowed  to  pull  feathers  or  hurt 
them.  One  morning  I  saw  the  dog  up 
on  the  hay  pointing  at  a  hen  in  a  nest 
as  I  supposed,  but  when  I  asked  him 
why  he  didn’t  drive  it  out,  he  looked 
so  queer  and  excited  I  went  to  see 
what  it  was,  and  found  a  cat  with  four 
little  kittens.  The  following  evening 
we  had  company,  and  everyone  no¬ 
ticed  how  the  cat  would  run  in  and 
out  every  time  the  door  was  opened, 
but  merely  thought  she  was  restless 
on  account  of  having  the  kittens  in 
the  barn,  and  being  our  favorite  house 
cat.  Along  about  10  o’clock  she  be¬ 
came  so  restless  and  meowed  so  pit¬ 
eously  I  made  up  my  mind  in  some 
manner  or  other  she  was  locked  out  of 
the  barn,  and  went  and  opened  the 
barn  door.  She  rushed  in,  hut  before 
I  could  close  the  door  she  rushed  out 
again.  Then  I  took  a  tumble ;  something 
was  wrong  with  the  kittens,  and  went 
and  got  a  lantern — What  did  I  find 
but  a  great  big  fat  hen  covering  those 
kittens !  When  I  threw  her  off  the 
poor  little  things  set  up  such  a  howl¬ 
ing,  as  they  had  probably  been  12  or 
14  hours  without  food,  that  the  old 
cat  could  hardly  get  to  them  quick 
enough.  The  next  day  the  old  cat 
brought  her  kittens  into  the  kitchen, 
and  that  same  day  three  of  them  dis¬ 
appeared  very  mysteriously  as  far  as 
the  cat  was  concerned. 


Suits  Against  Infringers  of 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator  Patents 


Affecting  the  Standard  Separator 
Co.,  the  Iowa  Dairy  Separator  Co., 
the  Peerless  Cream  Separator  Co., 
and  all  others  who  have  or  may  be 
making,  selling  or  using  Cream 
Separators  containing  “Disc”  bowl 
construction  infringing  United  States 
Letters  Patent  No.  892,999. 


We  have  previously  announced  the  bringing  of  suit  by 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  against 
the  STANDARD  SEPARATOR  CO.  for  infringement  of 
LETTERS  PATENT  NO.  892,999  in  the  manufacture  and 

sale  of  cream  separators  covered  by  the  claims  of  said  letters 
patent,  and  the  fact  of  infringing  separators  made  by  the 
STANDARD  SEPARATOR  CO.  being  sold  by  various 
other  concerns  under  several  different  names. 

We  now  beg  to  announce,  for  the  information  and  caution 
of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  further  suits  .for  infringement 
of  this  patent  have  likewise  been  begun  in  the  UNITED 
STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT  against  the  IOWA  DAIRY 
SEPARATOR  CO.  and  the  PEERLESS  CREAM  SEP¬ 
ARATOR  CO.,  both  of  Waterloo,  la. 

Separators  made  by  one  or  both  of  said  IOWA  and 
PEERLESS  Companies  have  been  or  are  being  sold  under 
different  names  by  the  RACINE-SATTLEY  CO.  of  Omaha, 
Neb.;  the  HANFORD  PRODUCE  CO.  of  Sioux  City,  la.; 
the  L.  A.  WATKINS  MERCHANDISE  CO.  of  Denver, 

Colo.,  and  several  other  concerns  whose  names  are  not  mentioned 
either  because  conclusive  evidence  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
against  them  or  because  of  their  expressed  determination  to  get 
out  of  the  separator  business. 

All  separators  containing  such  infringing  Disc  construction 
sold  by  any  of  these  concerns,  or  anyone  else,  equally  infringe 
said  letters  patent  as  if  actually  sold  by  the  STANDARD, 
IOWA  or  PEERLESS  Companies  under  their  own  names, 
and  all  of  these  concerns  are  equally  liable  for  such  in¬ 
fringement. 

Likewise  is  EVERY  USER  of  any  such  infringing 
separator  bought  of  any  of  these  parties  or  anyone  else  liable 
to  the  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY  for  all  income  or  profit 
derived  from  the  use  thereof. 

The  caution  is  again  repeated  that  there  are  STILL 
OTHER  CONCERNS  infringing  this  and  other  DE 
LAVAL  owned  patents  who  will  be  held  accountable  in 
due  course. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO, 


42  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1213  *  lHfi  Eii.bkrt  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drum.-*  At  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

165  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


113-17"  W ii. mam  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  k  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


F.  IIORSFELD. 
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HARROWING  AND  ROLLING  WHEAT. 

There  is  often  a  dispute  among 
farmers  as  to  whether  it  pays  to  har¬ 
row  and  roll  Winter  wheat  in  the 
Spring.  Anyone  who  will  look  at  a 
wheat  field  in  March  or  April  will 
find  the  ground  broken  and  cracked 
around  the  wheat  plants.  The  picture 
shown  below  is  from  a  photograph  ta¬ 
ken  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  clearly  shows  these  cracks 
in  the  soil.  Naturally,  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  opening  of  the  soil  would 
expose  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  de¬ 
stroy  many  of  them,  and  it  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  that  harrowing  or  rolling 
is  advocated.  The  Nebraska  Station 
conducted  some  experiments  which 
have  now  run  over  four  years  with 
both  harrowing  and  rolling.  They 
found  that  harrowing  broadcast  wheat 
resulted  in  an  average  loss  of  about 
three  bushels  per  acre.  Harrowing 
the  drilled  wheat  gave  a  loss  of  nearlv 
one  bushel  per  acre.  In  other  words, 
the  cracking  of  the  soil  loosened  the 
plants  and  the  harrow  ripped  out  too 
many  of  them.  Rolling  gave  better 
results.  The  average  increase  from 


SOIL  CRACKS  IN  EARLY  SPRING. 


this  was  over  five  bushels  per  acre. 
This  rolling  was  done  early  in  the 
Spring,  soon  after  the  frost  left  the 
ground,  and  at  about  the  time  that  the 
plants  begin  to  grow.  Harrowing  af¬ 
ter  rolling  was  not  so  good  as  the 
rolling  alone,  as  the  harrow  loosened 
up  the  plants  after  they  had  been 
firmly  pressed  into  the  ground.  We 
have  noticed  something  of  the  same 
results  with  strawberry  plants  which 
were  not  mulched  during  the  Winter. 
In  Spring  the  heave  and  settle  of 
frost  and  thaw  cracked  the  soil, 
and  lifted  some  of  the  plants  out, 
much  the  same  as  with  the  Crimson 
clover  or  Alfalfa.  If  the  plants  are 
lifted  in  this  way  the  roots  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  cold  winds,  and  many  of 
them  die.  We  have  found  that  where 
we  step  on  such  plants  early  in  the 
Spring  and  force  them  down  into  the 
soil  they  almost  invariably  live. 

DISK  AND  CUTAWAY  TOOLS. 

We  are  often  asked  for  facts  regard¬ 
ing  these  tools.  Many  farmers  do  not 


all  soils  except  those  full  of  rocks  or 
covered  with  flat  stones. 

The  disk  which  is  now  being  used  on 
many  of  our  farm  implements  has  cer¬ 
tainly  come  to  stay.  Its  rolling  friction 
makes  it  pull  somewhat  easier  than  sliding 
friction.  Because  of  its  rolling  motion 
and  cutting  effect,  it  is  very  hard  to  clog ; 
what  it  cannot  cut  it  will  roll  over. 

The  disk  plow  is  capable  of  handling 
ground  that  has  become  too  dry  and  hard 
for  the  moldboard  plow.  It  is  of  some¬ 
what.  lighter  draft,  does  not  require  sharp¬ 
ening  so  often,  cuts  through  trash  better, 
and  does  not  clog  so  easily.  The  24-inch 
disk  is  superior  to  any  other  size.  This 
size  will  pulverize  the  soil  more  than  a  28 
or  30-inch  one  and  does  better  work.  The 
disk  should  not  cut  too  wide  a  furrow. 
It  is  far  better  to  use  two  disks  24  inches 
in  diameter,  each  cutting  eight  inches  in 
width,  than  to  use  a  30-inch  disk,  cutting 
14  to  10  inches  in  width.  Taking  a  nar¬ 
row  furrow'  tends  to  make  the  bottom  ot 
the  furrow  less  corrugated.  Plowing  the 
same  ground  year  after  year  with  the  disk 
does  not  keep  it  in  so  good  condition  as 
if  pi  q  wed  with  a  moldboard  plow.  The 
moldboard  is  generally  considered  best  for 
humid  and  irrigated  sections,  and  the  disk 
plow  for  dry  semi-arid  sections. 

The  disk  harrow  may  lx;  considered  as 
the  most  important  liliage  tool  for  grain 
farming.  There  is  no  other  tool  that  will 
conserve  more  moisture  by  using  it  on 
stubble,  after  harvest  and  before  plowing 
time.  It  may  be  used  as  a  cultivator  for 
Summer  fallowing.  On  ground  where  small 
grains  are  to  follow’  such  crops  as  beets 
and  potatoes,  the  use  of  the  tool  will 
often  make  plowing  unnecessary.  The  16- 
inch  disk  is  the  proper  size  for  ordinary 
farm  work.  This  size  pulls  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  larger  sizes,  but  pul¬ 
verizes  enough  better  to  justify  its  use. 
The  16-inch  disk  penetrates  the  soil  deeper 
than  the  larger  one  because  it  has  less 
bearing-up  surface:  it  revolves  faster,  thus 
pulverizing  the  soil  better.  For  handiness 
and  ease  of  operation  each  gang  of  the  disk 
should  be  controlled  by  an  individual  lever. 
All  bearings  should  be  well  protected  from 
dust  and  dirt  and  so  constructed  as  to  be 
easily  oiled.  Each  disk  should  be  provided 
with  a  satisfactory  foot  lever  cleaner.  Of 
the  various  methods  of  opening  the  fur¬ 
rows  on  grain  drills,  the  disk  is  now  given 
the  preference.  This  may  be  either  in  the 
form  of  a  single  or  a  double  disk.  The 
single  disk  is  being  used  very  much  more 
than  the  double  disk  at  present;  it  pene¬ 
trates  the  ground  easier,  cuts  through  the 
trash  better,  and  is  capable  of  cutting  a 
deeper  furrow  than  the  double  disk.  The 
double  disk  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  deposit  the  seed  in  a  better  condi¬ 
tion.  to  a  more  nearly  uniform  depth,  and 
also  leaves  the  ground  smoother.  There  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  draft  of  these 
two  types  of  disks  and  under  ordinary 
conditions  very  little  preference  between 
them. 


How  to  Safeguard 
Your 

Horses  and  Cattle 

You  know  how  easy  it  is  for  your  horses 
and  cattle  to  scratch  themselves.  Little 
sore  spots  result,  and  that’s  how  disease 
germs  get  hold.  Horses  develop  scratches, 
cracked  heels,  harness  galls,  leg  sores  and 
thrush,  no  matter  how  well  cared  for. 
Cattle  contract  disease  through  broken 
skin  and  diseased  looking  cattle  bring 
poor  prices.  Why  not  follow  the  example 
of  successful  horsemen  and  stockmen  and 
keep  at  hand 

Hagmayer’s 

Ointment 
and  Heel  Salve 

Recognized  by  veterinary  surgeons  and 
stockmen  every  where  as  the  greatest  specific 
for  inflammation  and  surest  hair  grower  ever 
prepared.  Cures  scratches,  thrush,  mud  fever, 
cracked  or  sore  heels,  burns  and  swellings. 

For  galls,  sore  necks  and  backs,  it  cures 
whileworkingthehor.se.  Goes  twice  as  far 
as  oilier  remedies  and  is  unequaled  for 
promptness.  Get  a  box  today  at  your  drug¬ 
gists  or  harness  makers,  and  be  sure  it  is 
Hagmayer’s.  Sold  in  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  boxes. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us 
10c  for  liberal  sample.  You  will  never  use 
anything  else  after  you  know  the  superiority 
of  Ilagmayer’s. 

Hagmayer  Chemical  Co. 

401  Shipley  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  make  the  best  New  York  State  standard  quality  Wagons  and  sell 
them  direct  from  factory  to  users  at 

Wholesale  Prices 


$4 1 .50 


No.  190- -Runabout. 

Sells  at  retail  for  $65.  Easy 
riding,  stylish  and  very  dur¬ 
able.  We  defy  competition 
with  it. 


$48.50 


No.  290--Buckboard 

Retailers  ask  $70  for  its 
equal.  Our  own  pattern, 
strongly  made,  easiest  rider 
known,  and  a  general  favorite. 


You  save  all  dealer’s  and  jobber’s 
profits  and  obtain  our  binding  guarantee 
for  one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 

No  Money  In  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped  to  you 
for  free  examination  and  approval. 
No  deposit  or  references  required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever.  Every 
wagon  will  reach  you  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  or  it  can  be  returned  to  us  at 
our  expense. 

Send  For  Catalogue 

Showing  1 50  styles  of  wagons  and 
50  styles  of  Harness.  Every  approved 
pattern  is  shown  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices. 


$50 


No.  118— Top  Buggy 

Fully  as  good  as  retails  for 
$70.  Will  give  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  nicely  finished,  and  a 
bargain. 

$49.75 


No.  350--Handy  Wagon 

Removable  seats,  very  strong, 
and  one  of  our  best  selling 
styles.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  less  than  $65. 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  362  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Guaranteed  Roofing* 

CONGO 

A  SURETY  BOND 

with  every  roll 

The  Surety  Company  is  issuing 
these  bonds,  and  back  of  them  is  their  two 
million  dollars  of  assets.  It  is  a  matter 
of  keen  satisfaction  to  us  that  they  were 
willing  to  stand  behind  Congo  Roofing. 

You  are  immune  from  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  other  than  giving  the  roof¬ 
ing  ordinary  care. 

Write  to-day  for  samples  of 
Congo  and  full  information. 

Remember,  that  with  every  roll 
of  Congo  you  get  a  genuine  Surety 
Bond. 

MFG.  CO. 


Congo  is  the 
only  Ready  Roof¬ 
ing  carrying  the  National  Surety 
Co’s.  bond.  It  carries  with  it 
terms  and  conditions  that  make 
•  it  especially  attractive  to  anyone 
who  must  consider  the  roofing  ques¬ 
tion. 

For  10  years  you  can  rest  easy 
about  your  roofs  if  covered  with 
3-ply  Congo,  and  we  know  that  it 
is  probable  you  will  get  even  longer 
Service  out  of  it. 

UNITED  ROOFING  AND 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Successor  to 
Buchanan  Foster  Co. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

$4  AA  buVS  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.;  of  strictly  high 
I  I  v  grade  roofing,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
|  MUtm  *ace»  w,th  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  libera  1  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing,  better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 


You  send  no  monoy  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland.  O. 


— 99  9Xo»  % '  Pure  — i 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 


THE  AMERICAN  IBOH  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0.  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  lor  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient, 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘lire  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


United  States  Rubber  Go. 


43  Broadway,  New  York. 

April  1st,  1909. 

Tbe  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  has  this  day  declared  from 
its  net  profits  a  quarterly  dividend  of  Two  Per 
Cent,  on  the  First  Preferred  Stock  (including 
all  outstanding  old  “Preferred”  Stock),  and  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  One  and  One-half  Per 
Cent  on  the  Second  Preferred  Stock  of  this 
Company,  to  Stockholders  of  record  at  3  P.  M. 
on  Thursday  April  15th,  1909,  payable,  without 
closing  of  Transfer  Books,  April  30th,  1909. 

JOHN  J.  WATSON,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 


know  what  they  are.  Imagine  a  plate 
or  disk  of  steel  with  ail  axle  through 
the  center,  and  the  weight  resting  on 
the  edge  of  the  disk.  As  it  is  hauled 
along  through  the  soil  the  disk  will 
not  only  cut  in  but  will  by  its  curved 
shape  toss  or  throw  the  soil  to  one 
side.  The  Cutaway  is  a  disk  with  the 
rim  cut  out  into  saw-like  teeth,  so  that 
it  not  only  turns  the  soil  up  but  chops 
it.  The  following  description  of  the 
work  done  by  the  disk  is  by  Prof.  Bai- 
ner,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  He  refers  particularly  to  the 
open  stoneless  soil  of  the  plains,  but 
what  he  says  will  apply  fairly  well  to 


Are  You  Interested 


in  raising  poultry,  live 
stock,  produce,  fruit,  hon¬ 
ey,  or  other  farm  products? 
If  so,  send  ten  cents  for  a 
3-months’  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  “RURAL  FARMER.” 

It  Tells  You 


3 

Months 

Trial 

Subscription 
10  cents 


all  about  farm  cultivation,  orcharding',  live 
stock  and  poultry  breeding.  How  to  market 
crops  successfully,  informs  you  how  to  ship, 
pack,  crate,  bill  and  get  returns.  “RURAL 
FARMER”  columns  are  rich  in  things  you 
Bhould  know.  Three  Months  for  10  cents. 

Published  weekly— 50  cents  per  year;  3  years 
for  $1.00,  or  $1.00  per  year  for  club  of  3  persons. 

•‘RURAL  FARMER.” 


44  S.  3rd  Street,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WaterSupply*^  for  Country  Houses 

The  Problem  Solved 

No  elevated  tank  to 
freeze  or  leak.  Tunk. 
located  in  cellar. 

Any  pressure  up  to 
60  lbs.  The  ideal 
fire  protection.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Q. 

Let  our  Engineersfigureout  your  needs 

Lunt-MossCo.43S.  MarketSt.  Boston 


New  Industry 

Manufacture  concrete 
building  blocks  and  make 
money.  Demand  is  prac- 
unlimited.  Big 
on  small  invest¬ 
ment.  Machines  $16.25 
up.  Artistic  face  designs, 
facedown.  Free  catalog. 


A  35,  Centerville,  Iowa 


PROTECTION  BRAND 

ROOFING 

Won’t  leak  because  it  is 

f‘The  Roofing  without  &  Nailhole.” 

Send  for  free  sample  and  booklet. 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  A, 

136  Water  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


Made  By  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.. 

midtdxjETOwi^,  oonxnixr. 

SEND  FOR  1909  ALMANAC  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 
SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


j 


1909. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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THE  FENCE  WIRE  SITUATION. 

The  zvritcr  confidently  believes  that 
in  the  near  future  now  the  farmers  of 
tlic  country  wall  find  a  very  material 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  fab¬ 
ricated  fences  as  well  as  the  straight 
zvire  which  is  offered  in  the  market. 

That  is  the  most  hopeful  sentence 
for  farmers  who  buy  wire  fence  that 
has  yet  been  written.  It  is  made  by 
Prof.  A.  S.  Cushman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Some  years  ago 
The  R.  N.-Y.  began  in  earnest  to 
talk  about  fence  wire.  We  kept  talk¬ 
ing  until  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  took  'up  the  subject 
and  assigned  Prof.  Cushman  to  the 
duty  of  hunting  a  remedy.  It  was  a 
hard  job.  It  was  necessary  first  of  all 
to  learn  wdiy  the  wire  rusts.  We  felt 
from  the  first  that  Prof.  Cushman 
would  “make  good.”  He  has  done  so, 
and  better  wire  is  coming  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Speaking  of  the  beginning  of  the 
work  he  says: 

At  the  beginning  of  these  investigations 
the  opinion  of  most  of  the  large  manufac¬ 
turers  appeared  to  be  that  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  was  uncalled  for  and  unneces¬ 
sary.  One  prominent  manufacturer  took 
this  attitude  in  a  signed  statement  writ¬ 
ten  in  1905,  in  which  lie  said  :  “The  fence 
wire  we  are  making  to-day  is  superior  to 
that  made  10  and  20  years  ago,  the  spelter 
is  more  uniformly  applied,  and  the  coating 
heavier.  Our  galvanizing  processes  have 
been  improved  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
uniform  quality  of  the  wire  produced  is 
very  good.” 

To  the  millions  of  farmers  who  had 
wire  fences  hanging  in  rotten  strings 
this  was  a  foolish  statement,  but  Prof. 
Cushman  knew  that  no  progress  could 
he  made  until  he  could  convince  these 
manufacturers  that  better  wire  Was 
demanded  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  it.  As  a  result  of  his  patient 
work  he  is  able  to  say : 

it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  a 
large  measure  of  success  along  these  lines. 
Nearly  every  prominent  manufacturer  of 
steel  wire  fencing  in  the  country  is  now 
prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  great  room 
for  improvement,  but  further  than  this, 
the  large  manufacturers  have  been  earn¬ 
estly  cooperating  in  the  investigations,  and 
have  spent  much  money  in  the  attempt  to 
find  out  how  to  make  a  more  rust-resistant 
wi  re. 

Pie  convinced  them  that  not  only 
must  the  best  steel  be  used  in  making 
wire,  but  there  must  be  a  better  coating 
or  “galvanizing.”  When  asked  how  he 
presented  this  proposition  Prof.  Cush¬ 
man  says : 

In  the  study  of  this  question  there  are 
two  entirely  different  problems  involved. 
The  first  includes  the  study  of  the  best 
kind  of  steel  that  it  is  practically  possible  to 
use  for  fencing  purposes,  while  the  second 
is  entirely  a  question  of  the  proper  and 
most  efficient  protective  coating,  such  as 
zinc,  paint,  etc.  Granted  that  every 
manufacturer  of  fencing  in  the  country  was 
using  the  best  possible  steel  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  wire,  it  would  still  rust  and 
corrode  unless  it  were  properly  covered 
with  some  protective  coating.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  putting  heavy  zinc  protective 
coating  on  straight  strands  of  wire,  such 
as  are  used  for  telegraph  and  telephone 
purposes,  but  in  the  woven  wire  type  of 
fence  which  has  proved  so  well  adapted  for 
American  farm  purposes  it  is  necessary 
that  the  wire  should  work  properly  in  the 
weaving  machines.  The  very  heavily  coated 
zinc  wire  such  as  is  used  for  telegraph  pur¬ 
poses  could  not  be  worked  in  the  weaving 
machines  without  the  coating  of  zinc 
cracking  and  lifting  where  the  knots  and 
bends  are  made.  It  has  therefore  been 
necessary  heretofore  to  use  a  thinner 
coated  or  so-called  “wiped”  wire  in  the 
woven  fences. 

Is  this  true  of  all  wire  fences? 

Yes;  of  other  forms  of  fabricated 
fencing,  such  as  those  which  are  con¬ 
structed  by  various  welding  processes,  or 
put  together  with  patent  clips:  The  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  amount  of  zinc  carried  by 
these  different  types  of  fabricated  fences 
is  only  one  of  the  important  reasons  why 
modern  fences  have  been  found  to  rust  and 
fail  so  rapidly.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  near  future  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  have  learned  how  to  put  on 
heavier  coatings  of  zinc,  either  by  gal¬ 
vanizing  the  wire  a-fter  the  fence  has  been 
fabricated  or  by  special  ca?e  in  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  applying  the  zinc  coating  to  the 
wire  in  the  first  place.  It  is  probable  that 
the  outcome  of  this  work  will  be  that 
more  than  one  grade  of  fencing  will  be 


placed  on  the  market :  that  is  to  say,  those 
buyers  of  fence  who  desire  a  specially 
heavy-coated  fencing  made  out  of  specified 
material  will  have  to  pay  a  somewhat 
larger  price  for  it,  while  those  who  still 
consider  that  the  cheapest  form  of  wire 
obtainable  will  serve  their  purpose  will  be 
able  to  buy  it.  The  writer  is  informed  by 
the  agents  of  a  number  of  the  steel  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  that  they  are  already 
preparing  to  place  upon  the  market  better 
material  than  has  heretofore  been  avail¬ 
able. 

Will  there  be  any  change  in  the  gal¬ 
vanizing  ? 

Very  interesting  investigations  are  now 
under  way  along  the  line  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  special  metallic  alloys  to  go  on 
the  surface  of  (lie  steel  which  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  resistant  to  corrosion.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  steel  wire  to  be  used  is  also 
receiving  careful  attention. 

At  Pittsburg  tests  are  being  made 
with  many  panels  of  wire  fence  made 
of  different  kinds  of  steel,  and  covered 
with  different  grades  of  galvanizing. 
After  a  full  test  the  results  will  be 
made  known,  and  at  last  we  are  to 
have  better  fence  wire. 


Hen  Manure  :  Water  Glass. 

J.  B.  O.,  Taunton,  Mass. — I  have  a 
garden  30  by  G4  feet.  1.  How  many  bar¬ 
rels  of  hen  droppings  shall  I  require  to 
give  it  a  fair  amount,  and  will  it  be  better 
to  spread  it  on  and  turn  it  under,  or  use 
it  in  the  hills  or  drills?  2.  How  should  I 
prepare  water  glass  to  preserve  eggs,  that 
is  how  much  water  to  the  glass?  Can  it 
be  used  the  second  time,  and  be  sure  of 
preserving  the  eggs? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  figure  about  as 
follows:  A  garden  should  have  at 
least  20  tons  of  stable  manure  to  the 
acre.  On  this  piece  of  ground  we 
should  use  at  least  one  ton.  An  ave¬ 
rage  sample  of  hen  manure  without 
too  many  feathers  or  too  much  dirt 
contains  about  four  times  as  much 
plant  food  as  ordinary  stable  manure. 
I  bus  500  pounds  of  hen  manure  on  this 
plot  will  give  you  more  plant  food  than 
20  tons  of  nianure  to  the  acre.  2.  We 
use  one  pint  of  water  glass  to  nine 
pints  of  water.  Boil  the  water  before 
using.  Put  the  water  into  a  stone 
crock  when  cold,  pour  in  the  “glass” 
and  stir  it  up.  Put  in  the  eggs  so  that 
they  are  all  covered.  The  solution 
can  he  used  two  years. 


TO  GROW  A  GOOD 
GARDEN 

good  cultivation  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  can’t  be  done  with  poor 
tools.  Here’s  an  1  roil  Age  Tool  eo. 
peeially  made  for  garden  work.  Ifc 
notouly  does  good  work,  but  ibis 
easy  to  operate.  The  boys  and 
girls  can  do  tlie  gardening 
aud  produce  big  crops, 
if  you’ll  equip  them 
■with  Iron  Age 
Tools.  Send 
to  day  for 
our  Free 
catalog. 


5AVE 


HIRED 
HELP! 


Only  On© 
of  Many 
Iron  A] 


Tool* 


No.  1 
Dottblo 
or  Single 
Wheel  iioe 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  103  G  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


The  standard  reliable 
remedy  forOalls,  Scratch¬ 
es,  Cracks,  Wire  Cuts  and 
all  similar  sores  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Money  re- 
if  it  fails.  Valuable  Horse  Book  and  sam- 
if  you  send  6c  for  postage  and  packing. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 

Box  9l2t  Old  Town,  Maine. 


Saves  hand  A  The  New 
weeding  50%  AJ  Weeding 

HOE 

with  a 

hundred 
adjustments 
Patent,  Adjustable, 
universal  joint  with 
Now  Design  Hoes 
Quickly,  easily  adjusted  to 
any  angle  or  width  in  either 
throwing  dirt  toward  or 
from  plants.  Skims  the 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide, 
narrow,  pointed  or  round. 
Hoes  can  be  reversed. 

The  EXCELSIOR  Oouble- 
Wbeel  Patent  Adjustable 
Cultivator  does  accurate, 
close  work  among  all  kinds 
of  plants  that  require  care* 
ful  weeding.  Does  espe¬ 
cially  well  with  onions. 
Leaves  only  hand  weeding  between  plants.  Does  not 
push  dirt,  but  picks  it  up  —  puts  it  just  whore  and  how 
wanted.  All  steel  and  malleable  frame.  Guaranteed  to 
do  more  work,  easier  and  better,  than  any  other  hand 
cultivator  on  the  market  and  to  last  indefinitely. 

Price,  complete,  ready  to  work.  $5.50 


Extra  Tools  at  slight  additional  cost.  We  also  make 
Single  Wheel  Hoes  and  Seed  Drills  for  all  purposes. 

EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  TOOL  CO. 

Send  for  free  catalog  758  W.  12th  St.f  Erie,  Pa. 


A  PERFECT  COMBINATION 


THE  MODERN  SWING  STANCHION,  WATERING  BASIN, 
REVERSIBLE  MANGER  PARTITION,  STEEL  GUARD  RAILING, 

and  extension  bar  preventing  cattle  from  putting  head 
in  at  side.  A  whole  herd  of  cows  can  lie  stanchioned  in  a 
jitTy — safe,  comfortable  and  clean. 

Write  to-day  for  full  information  and  prices. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO..  Attica.  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION  SWING  STANCHION 


BATES  &  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Bo*  5,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


WITH  FRAME  FITTKD 
TO  ST  A  !5  LIS. 


Warranted  the  best,  easiest 
to  operate  and  most  durable 
made.  Stationary  w  h  e  n 
open.  Thirty  Days'  Trial. 

DOES  NOT  WEAR  THE  PLATE. 


1  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
,  “a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 

Dont  Wear 

A  Truss 

After  Thirty  Years  Experience  I  Have  Made  A 
New  Discovery  For  Men,  Women  or 
Children  That  Cures  Rupture. 


Costs  You  Nothing  To  Try  It. 

If  you  have  tried  most  everything  else,  come  to 
me.  Where  others  fail  is  where  I  have  my  greatest 
success.  Send  attached  coupon  today  and  I  will 
send  you  free  my  book  on  Rupture  and  its  cure, 
showing  my  new  discovery  and  giving  you  prices 
and  names  of  many  people  who  have  tried  it  and 
were  cured.  It  is  instant  relief  when  all  others  fail. 
Remember  I  use  no  salves, -no  harness,  no  lies 
I  send  on  trial  to  pt-ovo  what  I  say  is  true.  You 
are  the  judge  and  once  having  seen  my  hook  and 
read  it  you  will  be  as  enthusiastic  as  my  hundreds 
of  patients  whose  letters  \  on  can  also  read.  Fill  out 
free  coupon  below  and  mail  today.  It’s  well  worth 
your  time  whether  you  try  my  discovery  or  not. 

FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

O.  E.  Brooks,  224  Brooks  Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 

Please  send  me  by  mail  in  plain  wrapper  full 
information  of  your  new  discovery  for  the  cure 
of  rupture. 


$CQ  1000  GALLON  CEDAR  TANK, 

D3  25  FOOT  STEEL  TOWER. 

' -  JUST  LIKE  CUT  COMPLETE. 

Why  pay  more?  Any  handy  man 
can  erect  this  outfit.  Our  outfits 
guaranteed  or  money  hack. 

Other  sizes  equally  as  low. 

THE  BALTIMORE  COOPERAGE  CO., 
,  Liberty  Block,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IIV  'make  Silos  too. 


r 


$1,500 


MADE 


Write  for  Free  Catalog.  Describes 
and  illustrates  our  line  of  the 

ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  10  to 
400  barrels  per  day. 

Hand  or  power. 

Presses  for  all 
purposes.  Also 
Staam  Evapora¬ 
tors,  Apple-Butter 
Cookers,  Vinegar  Generators 
and  everything  for  the  Ciderd 
and  Vinegar  -  maker.  Wei 
can  show  you  how  $1,500^ 
clear  profit  can  be  made. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  137  Lincoln  Avo.,  Ml.  Gilood.  Ohio 
Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortland!  St.,  New  York 


lArgrst 
Man  fa.  of 
Cider  Presses  in  thoWor 


BO  U  r  * 

«  n atm  iiu  nm  w 


BATH  IN  OIL” 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

"  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
sight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
»r  that  runs  in  “Bath  of  Oil,” 
i  $5,000  automobile.  This 
ne  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 

90  Days’ 

Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $110  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer — 
easiest  run— easiest  cleaned-  10-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

063  Oalloway  Sta. ,  Waterloo,  la. 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 


of  these  machines  In  use  today. 


will  raise  the  cream 
between  milkings  and 
givo  you  sweet  skim 
milk  for  house  and 
stock.  Ice  not  necessa¬ 
ry, cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  t hJ 
work.  No  skimming, 
nocrocks  and  pans  to 
handle.  TEN  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL..  Prlco 
$3.25  and  up.  50.000 
Bend  for  Free  Catalog. 


BLUFFTQN  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M  BLUFFTON.  0. 


Over  a  hundred  ideas  of  successful  business  men 
and  accountants,  proved  out  by  many  progressive 
firms,  are  contained  in  our  new  book, 

“A  Better  Day’s  Work.” 

Though  these  systems  have  been  evolved  by  users  of 


Adding  and 
Listing  Machines 


will  find  they  will  save  time  and  expense  in 
r  office,  even  without  a  Burroughs. 


'his  bus! 
88  book 
1  be  sent 
e  to  any 
iiness  man 
employee, 
ase  write  on 
r  firm's  letter 
(I,  and  state 
are  of  busi- 
s  and  size  of 
:e  force.  Also 
for  informa- 
i  regarding 
Time.  Work 
I  Money- 
ving  Bur¬ 
ghs  Adding 
I  Listing  Ma- 


Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Co. 

25  Burroughs 
Block 

Detroit,  Michigan 

65  Hii»h  Holbori 
London,  W.  C. , 


Name... 

Address 


City 


State 


KRESO  DIP  CURES 

MANGE  &  SCAB, 
CUTS,  WOUNDS. SORES, 
RINGWORM  etc. 

KILLS  ALL  GERMS. 

Leasy  &  SAFE  J 
TO  USE.  M 

.  TRY  IT  ^ 


A  Purely  Vegetable  A  nnatto^ 


FOR 


ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


HARMLESS.  EFFECTIVE. 
INEXPENSIVE. 


STANDARDIZED 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 


HOGS 

DOGS 


HORSES 

POULTRY 


CATTLE 

SHEEP 


For  sale  at  all  drug  stores. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  GO. 


Home  Offices  and  Laboratories, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


Color 


Guaranteed  under  all  Pure  Food  Laws 

It  was  used  in 
the  butter  taking 
the 

Highest  Prizes 
at  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  State  Fairs 
in  1908. 

Ask  your  drug¬ 
gists  for 

Chr.  Hansen's  Genuine  DANISH  BUTTER  COLOR 
and  accept  no  substitute. 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY. 
Box  1106,  Little  Fails.  N.  Y 


400 


THE  RUHAl 


NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Some  inquiries  received  during  the 
last  week : 

Money  and  Stamp  Brokerage  Co.,  New 
York  City ;  old  coins.  Not  rated,  and  de¬ 
cline  to  make  statement  or  give  reference. 

Trelease  &  Underhill,  103  Duane  St., 
New  York  City;  butter  and  eggs.  Limited 
credit. 

Oakwood  Butter  and  Egg  Company,  172 
Chambers  street,  New  York  City ;  commis¬ 
sion  merchants.  No  commercial  rating. 

United  Egg  Farms  Co.,  No.  8  Ninth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city.  Business  recently 
started.  No  commercial  rating.  Keference 
submit  ted. 

Canada  Mills  Co.,  Greenville,  Mich.; 
clothing.  Tliis  is  a  cheap  clothing  iiouso 
run  by  one  F.  O.  Linquist.  Credit  is 
limited.  Have  complaint  yet  not  satisfied. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Seal,  Roxbury, 
N.  Y. ;  fraternal  insurance.  This  is  a  small 
fraternal  and  benefit  insurance.  Its  affairs 
are  apparently  in  satisfactory  condition, 
but  expenses  run  high  as  compared  with 
benefits  paid. 

Morris  A.  Miller,  110  Henry  street,  New 
York  City ;  eggs.  No  rating.  Shipper’s  com¬ 
plaint  of  more  than  a  year’s  standing  not 
adjusted. 

George  Zanderer.  .18  Avenue  D,  New 
York  City;  butter  and  eggs.  Complaint  on 
file.  No  rating. 

Globe  Association,  Chicago,  III.  Many 
complaints.  The  scheme  an  evident  fake. 

Ontario  Veterinary  College,  London, 
Ont.,  Can.  They  have  been  making  fake 
propositions  for  years.  Advertising  refused 
years  ago. 

American  Home  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
The  same  proposition  as  the  Globe  Asso¬ 
ciation  above. 

William  S.  Sweet  &  Sous,  Inc.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  It.  I.  ;  seeds.  Satisfactory  statement 
of  small  capitalization,  and  good  record. 

.7.  If.  Downs,  New  York;  fence  posts. 
Frequent  complaints  about  delays  in  ship¬ 
ment,  and  utter  indifference  to  complaints. 

.  American  Investment  Association,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Minn.  These  people  are  working 
tlie  Ostrander  real  estate  scheme.  They 
want  a  listing  fee  in  advance.  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  will  hardly  give  it  a  second 
thought.  , 

Planters’  Pride  Nursery  Co..  Winchester, 
Teun.  No  financial  rating,  and  no  response 
to  requests  for  financial  statement. 

Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  Washington,  Mass., 
offices  New  York  City ;  crates.  Offering 
stock  for  sale.  Have  no  established  finan¬ 
cial  rating.  Not  a  desirable  investment  for 
farmers. 

Chase  Brother’s  Nursery,  Rochester,  New 
York.  Both  financial  rating  and  credit 
high. 

The  above  indicates  just  a  few  of 
the  opportunities  farmers  have  of 
parting  with  cash  and  produce  without 
any  satisfactory  assurances  that  they 
will  get  a  fair  equivalent  for  them. 
Many  houses  seeking  farmers’  trade 
rather  resent  the  idea,  of  being  asked 
for  rating  or  reference;  hut  would  not 
expect  to  get  credit  from  other  houses 
without  it,  and  would  not  extend 
credit  themselves  without  satisfactory 
assurances  from  the  house  seeking 
their  credit.  They  have  simply  got  to 
get  used  to  treating  the  producer  as 
a  business  man. 

We  wish  every  farmer  would  get  a 
file,  and  preserve  all  letters  and  papers 
of  every  kind.  A  very  good  one  is 
the  Eureka  file,  which  costs  about  25 
cents.  It  has  compartments  marked 
by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  papers 
may  be  filed  in  the  compartment  marked 
by  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  Get  one  the  next  time  you  are  in 
town.  Receipts  may  also  be  filed  with 
the  letters  and  other  papers. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  incorporated,  is 
at  last  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Ostrander  in¬ 
corporated  himself  for  $2,000,000,  and 
sold  stock  at  par.  It  is  alleged  that  he 
sold  more  than  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  stock.  One  of  the  stockholders 
sued  him  for  the  recovery  of  her 
money,  and  the  court  appointed  a  re¬ 
ceiver  to  hold  the  property  pending 
the  result  of  the  suit.  When  The  R. 
N.-Y.  began  to  show  him  up  he  was 
advertising  in  all  the  farm  papers  of 
any  importance  except  The  R.  N.-Y. 
itself,  which  had  refused  his  adver¬ 
tising  for  some  time  previous.  The 
exposures  drove  him  out  of  the  farm 
papers,  and  finally  out  of  the  best 
magazines.  He  operated  originally 
from  Philadelphia,  but  has  been  in 
New  York  now  for  some  years.  The 
success  of  his  fake  schemes  has  pro¬ 
duced  several  feeble  imitators,  some  of 
whom  are  yet  considered  legitimate 
and  respectable. 

Do  you  consider  stock  in  Christian’s  Nat¬ 
ural  Food  Company  and  the  Kornit  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  safe?  If  not,  do  you 
know  anything  that  is?  Banks  pay  so 
little  interest.  c.  w. 

Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

The  Kornit  Mfg.  Co.  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  and  the  stock,  of  course, 
is  without  value.  In  short,  the  of¬ 
ficers  have  recently  been  trying  to  col¬ 
lect  an  assessment  from  old  stock¬ 
holders  to  start  the  business.  As  to 
the  Christian  Company,  we  showed  in 
November  last  that  for  every  $100,  you 
get  $66  worth  of  paper  representing 
patents  and  only  $2  of  estimated  as¬ 


sets.  The  estimates  may  be  high  at 
that.  Savings  banks  pay  four  per  cent. 
It  is  all  the  use  of  the  money  is  worth, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  people  with 
small  savings  that  it  is  worth  no  more. 
It  is  well  for  people  with  large  capi¬ 
tal  to  want  interest  rates  high;  but 
those  who  work  for  a  living  are  fav¬ 
ored  in  low  rates.  Place  your  savings 
where  they  are  safe  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  until  you  are  able  to  use  them 
in  investments  for  yourself.  Never 
send  money  to  schemers  and  fakers 
who  make  big  promises.  If  they  be¬ 
lieved  what  they  tell  you  you  could 
not  get  the  bargains  offered.  You  need 
never  expect  to  see  the  money  again 
if  you  send  it  to  them. 


L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
write  a  farmer  that  they  have  one 
agent,  who  has  been  selling  oats  for 
them  for  20  years,  and  offer  this  as  an 
argument  for  the  sale  of  their  oats  at 
$2.50  a  bushel.  If  they  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  different  new  varieties  of  oats  for 
20  years?  what  has  become  of  some  of 
these*wonderful  new  varieties  ?  Is  it  not 
about  time  that  some  one  else  besides 
this  seed  house  knew  something  about 
new  varieties  that  have  been  sold  for 
20  years?  By  the  way,  only  two  years 
ago  they  were  selling  what  they  called 
the  Mammoth  Cluster  oats  on  the  same 
conditions  and  on  practically  the  same 
representations  as  they  are  now  selling 
the  Great  Dane.  What  has  become  of 
the  Mammoth  Cluster  that  farmers 
were  required  not  to  sell  for  less  than 
$1  a  bushel  for  first  crop? 

Is  tlie  company  that  soils  the  Home  Com-* 
fort  range,  made  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  re¬ 
sponsible  dealer?  They  have  teams  in  this 
section  selling  their  goods  at  high  prices, 
.$79.  or  whatever  they  can  get  (lie  farmer 
to  sign  up  for,  and  then  agreeing  to  take 
their  old  stove  at  a  named  price.  Another 
man  comes  along  and  delivers  the  stove 
and. refuses  to  take  tlie  old  stove.  On  the 
back  of  the  notes  signed,  it  states  no  old 
stoves  taken.  They  are  doing  a  rushing 
business  here.  j.  h.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  an  old  trouble.  The  house 
which  manufactures  and  sells  this 
range  is  responsible,  and  will,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  do  all  it  promises  itself,  but  it 
does  not  bold  itself  responsible  for  its 
agents.  The  agent  is  obliged  to  turn 
in  the  note  and  contract  just  as  it  is 
printed,  with  the  purchaser’s  signature. 
The  company  gives  him  no  authority  to 
change  it  in  any  respect.  But  the  agent 
usually  tells  any  story  and  makes  any 
representation  that  will  help  him  make 
the  sale.  He  then  depends  on  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  keep  the  farmer’s  attention  away 
from  the  details  of  the  note  and  con¬ 
tract  which  the  farmer  signs.  The  note 
is  sent  complete,  and  plainly  states 
that  the  company  will  not  be  responsible 
for  any  verbal  agreement.  We  knew  a 
case  where  an  unusually  shrewd  farmer 
bargained  for  a  stove  with  the  agent 
at  a  cut  price.  The  agent,  however, 
drew  up  the  note  at  the  regular  price 
— $79 — and  succeeded  in  getting  the 
farmer  to  sign  it  without  reading  it,  so 
that  when  the  note  came  due  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  full  amount.  The 
agent  will  resort  to  any  trick  or  persua¬ 
sion  to  get  the  order;  but  he  must  man¬ 
age  finally  to  get  the  note  signed  at  full 
amount  and  without  conditions,  and  if 
you  so  sign  it,  you  have  no  redress. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  showed  up  the  agent’s 
scheme  of  working  these  notes  some 
years  ago. 


The  Metropolitan  Florists  Supply 
Co.  (who  or  what  it  may  be  is  no 
matter)  of  New  York  City  want  to 
sell  some  seeds  for  $2.  They  want 
to  sell  instruction  for  growing  flow¬ 
ers  for  $2  more.  But  there  is  such 
a  demand  for  flowers  (so  they  tell  you) 
and  so  little  land  on  which  to  grow 
them,  the  products  of  your  seeds  are 
to  be  most  valuable,  and  they  insist 
that  you  .give  them  the  option  of  re¬ 
buying  the  flowers’  product  from'  the 
seeds  as  a  result  of  their  $2  worth  of 
instructions.  The  similarity  /of  this 
proposition  with  tlie  sale  of  oats  at 
$2.50  a  bushel,  with  the  agreement  not 
to  sell  the  product  for  less  than  $1  a 
bushel  will  occur  to  thoughtful  readers. 
If  you  are  properly  impressed  with  the 
assurance  of  future  profits,  of  course, 
you  will  buy  the  seeds.  We  simply  fail 
to  be  impressed. 


I  received  a  check  from  Berean  &  Co. 
yesterday  for  the  calf  shipped  them,  so 
please  let  me  know  what  your  commission 


is. 

New  York. 


D.  M. 


There  is  no  commission  for  us.  We 
are  always  pleased  when  The  R. 
N.-Y.  can  help  its  friends  get  what  is 
due  them.  Commission  merchants, 
railroads  and  express  companies  have 
been  getting  a  lot  of  money  that  be¬ 
longs  by  right  to  the  farmer,  and  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  make 
one  of  them  disgorge  occasionally. 

j.  j.'d. 


CAST  IRON  HOG  AND  POULTRY  TROUGHS 

from  factory  to  Stockman  and  Farmer;  no  profit  to 
divy  up;  capacity  about  2  gallons  per  foot,  in  lengths  of 
2.  4.  5,  6.  7,  and  8  feet,  any  length  at  33  cents  per  foot. 
Write  for  general  Stock  and  Ilog  Trough  Circular. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  -  Belleville,  Pa. 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
lods  revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PI.TMOI 1TH  KOCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose, Mass. 


CHARCOAL  FOR  POOLTRY^SMS^^ 

get  better  results  from  your  poultry  by  feeding  Indian 
Brand  Charcoal.  Very  valuable.’  Write  to-day. 

THOMAS  BROS.  CO.,  *25  Allen  Street,  I'll  II,  A  DELPHI  A 


fiAPCP  Can  Be  Cured!  Use  a  HEX  GAPE 
UMlLO  WORM  EXTRACTOR  and  Save  all 
your  chicks  this  year.  Safe,  Quick,  Thorough, 
Sure.  Guaranteed  to  do  it  satisfactorily  or 
money  refunded.  Write  for  booklet.  Address 
J.  S.  KLOCK,  Box  17,  Urban,  Pa. 

Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  19n9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
Information.  Describes  and  illustrates  3f>  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  It.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS  WHICH  HATCH, 

from  125  pullets  of  Gowell’s  200-Egg  Strain  and  (15 
of  Sherman's  Large  Strain.  $1.50  for  15,  $3  for  45, 
$5  for  100,  shipped  from  Washington,  I).  C. 

W.  A.  SHERMAN,  -:-  Vienna,  Va. 


KEAN'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Are  Bred  for  Large  Size, Heavy  Egg  Production  and  Vigor. 

Eggs  15,  $1.25;  50,  $2.50;  500,  $22.50.  Breeding  stock 
$5.00  per  trio,  $7.50  for  5  liens  and  cockerel.  A 
"Square  Deal’’  to  all  guaranteed.  Address 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


DARY  Chicks  15c  each,  $15  per  100.  Book 
if  mu  i  orders  now.  World's  Best  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock,  eggs.  Cornish  Farms,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 


EGGS— Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  15  for  $1. 
Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City, Pa. 


Wu  Hlli  kx  — ,>,tw  aiiu  a  limy. 

*  I  i  nUUfxO  Pullets,  $2.00  to  $3.00 ;  Eggs  SI. 00  per 
13  and  $3.00  per  15.  Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds.  Eggs 
$1.00  per  13.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ash  burn  ham,  Mass. 


Best  Quality  White  Leghorn 

Baby  Chicks,  $10  per  100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  WARE- 
HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Fulton,  N.Y.  R.  I).  7. 


R0LDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD  Pure  Buff  Rock  Eggs 
V  (or  hatching.  75c.  per  setting.  $4.00  per  hundred. 
Stock  (arm  raised.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 
HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fail-mount,  N.  J. 
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BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY— Eggs  or  stock. 
I  Write  your  wants.  1  will  save  you  money.  Big  eata- 
10c.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  A,  Harrisonburg,  Viu 


Buff  Wyandotte  eggs-si  peri5:  choice. 

KAV  H.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Whites— Excellent  layers,  $1.00 
for  15.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


RI.  REDS  and  W.  LEGHORNS.  Special 
«  circular.  Patterson  Bros.,  Pattersonville.N.Y. 


WHITE  PUYMOUTHS -  exclusively  trap-nested, 
bred  to  lay.  Eggs  from  best  pens$2  for  15;  incu¬ 
bator  eggs  $0  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.Kisco,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer's  Fowl-ROSE  COMB  REDS.  , 
Best  winter  layers  on  earth.  Eggs  $1  per  15;  $5  I 
per  100.  THOS.  WILDER.  Richland,  R.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 

WA  NT  ED,  Pheasants. a  11  varieties, Peafowl,  Wild 
Ducks,  Geese,  Homers,  Squirrels.  Angora  eats. 
Bantams,  Quail.  All  kinds  of  eggs  for  hatching,  Ban¬ 
tam  eggs.  A.  Mackenzie, Woodcliff.Poughk’psie, N.Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  nine  for  $3.  L.  o. 
QUIGLEY,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  T.  Box  266, 


Giant strain  bronze  turkey eggs 

— $3.60  per  10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  lied  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


W1I.D  and  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  For 
Sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens 
and  eggs.  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Sat¬ 
isfaction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Kami,  II.  1,  Belleville,  Pa, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORHS. 

Eggs  forHatching  from  700  mature  birds.  Bred  for 
vigor  ana  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


rnn  CAI  C— A  few  choice  Buff  Wyandotte 
lUn  OH  Lt.  eggs  for  sale.  75  cents  for  15;  $4.00  for 
100  eggs.  Chas.  I.  Miller,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Hudson, N.Y. 


BURK,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  76c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;S.  C.  K.  I. 

Heel,  Mottled  Aucona  Eggs,  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Protect  Your  Chicks 

They  have  the  snug, 
warm,  dry  quarters  in 
this  Sanitary  Brood  Coop 
that  keeps  off  the  dreaded 
roup  and  makes  them 

Safe  from  Rats, 
Mink,  Weasel,  Lice 
■  and  Mites 

All  galvanized  Iron  and  steel.  No  other  brooder 
anything  like  it.  Exclusive  pattern  made  and  sold 
only  by  us.  Adds  100  per  cent  to  protlts,  keeps 
down  cost  and  expense  f  poultry  raising.  Shipped 
knock-down.  Easily  stored. 

Write  for  free  booklet  today  fully  describing  this 
coop;  also  our  M  tal  Feed  Coops,  Combination 
’Trap,  Laying  and  Sitting  Nests,  Non-Freezing  Drink¬ 
ing  Fountain,  Egg  Carrier  and  Medicated  Charcoal. 
Dcs  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  260  Third  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


April  24, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


[  We  ship 

quick 
from  St. 
.  Paul.Buf- 
•  falo,  Kansas 
|  City  or  ltaeine 


the  Best 

140- Egg 


Ir\c\jb;vtor  ever  Ma.de 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank:  nursery, self-regu- 
...  lating.  Best  140-chlck  hot-water 

Brooder,  $4.50.  Ordered  together  *11.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  No  machines  at  any  price  are  better. 
Write  for  book  today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 
^sU^jCUjMncubatoi^Oj^Boi^^^^^RacIno^WI*^ 


SWe  are  breeders  of  Single 
and  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  and 
,  White  Rocks,  White  Wy 
andottes;  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock,  $1.50  per  setting,  $6.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Pekins.  $1.50  for  10.  $3.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  the  right  kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous.  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care.  Our  Eggs 
batch  strong  chicks  that  live  and  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

00  Per  Cent.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.W.  Leghorns. 

VAN  ALSTYNE'S  S.  AND  R.  C,  R.  I.  REDS. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
chicks  15c?  each.  Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON, 

Box  178,  Kitiderhook,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Rhode 
Island  Reds 

If  you  want  to  make  money  out  of  chick¬ 
ens.  They'll  please  you  in  everyway. 
My  book  tells  you  all  about  them  ;  con¬ 
tains  handsome,  life-like  pictures.  Book 
costs  only  so  cents,  which  1  deduct  on 
your  first  order  for  two  settings  of  eggs. 

WALTER  SHERMAN 
25  Boulevard  Newport,  R.  I 


WRIGHT’S  White  Wyandotte  Winners— 

Eggs  $4.00  per  100;  Baby  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS— B.  Red;  Narragausett;  yd.l,$4 
peril;  yd. 2,  $3  peril;  M.  B.&W.  H,,yd.  1,  $3 per  11; 
yd.  2.  $2  peril.  S.  Durigg& Son,  Armstrongs  Mills, O, 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Mating  List  will  lie  Sent  on  Request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


—$5.00  per  100  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn. 
Large,  up  to  date  stock;  exclusive 
farm  range.  Extra  choice  matings,  $2.00  for  15. 

F.  K.  BUsHNELL.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATES.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs*  for  hatciting,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


American  Pet  Stoek  Company,  Collins,  O. 

All  varieties  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Dogs. 
Stock  always  for  sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching  a  Spec¬ 
ialty.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Cockerels  of  all  Varieties. 


PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS — Barred  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Keds,  both  combs;  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  single  combs;  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas;  eggs,  $1.00,  15,  $5.00,  100.  Address 

F.  M. PRESCOTT,  Kiverdale,  N.  J. 


St.  Lawrence  Strain  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes, 
North  roup  Strain  R.  C.  B.  Minorcas,  bred  for  their  extra 
laying  qualities.  Satisfaction.  A.Ji.C'owell.Ilrasher  Kalla, N.Y. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES. 

Living  Pictures.  Unexcelled  Utility  Strain. 

A.  F.  WENNINGHOFE,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  psSS 

per  100.  L.  MACBETH,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS- 

Blue  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  10  and  15  cents  each, 
Dr.  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pennsylvania. 


Guaranteed  80  Per  Cent  Fertile. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs,  15  for  $2.00. 

W  OODLANDS  FARM.  Box  D,  IONA,  N.  J. 


EGGS  $1.00  per  ir>,  $2.00  per  -10.  From  Thoroughbred 
Krahmas,  lloi/lcs,  Wyandottes,  Iteds,  Leghorns,  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  14  varieties.  Catalogue.  8.  K.  91  011  It,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties. 
I  Good  stock,  Eggs  15  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalogue. 

H.  K.  MOHR,  Route  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-WJ^KS: 

CHAS.  J.  LISK.  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  rocks- Eggs  for 

hatching,  $5.00  per  10(1.  Best  pens,  $2.00  per 
setting.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  both  combs.  Selected 
eggs  $1.00  per  15.  Curwin  Maurer,  Dublin,  Pa. 


If  You  Keep  Poultry  For  Profit 

KEEP  THE  BEST 

Buy  your  stock  of 

S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Box  2  B,  Yardley,  Pa. 

THEY  HAVE  BRED  UTILITY  BIRDS  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

Their  efforts  have  crowned  them,  with 

SUCCESS 

Write  for  their  1909  Booklet.  It  is  sent  free. 
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COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 10  ®  .12  ,18@  25 

Common  to  Good . 0T  @  .Oil  .15®  .17 

Lambs, hothouse, head.  3.00  @  6.00 

Pork . 05  @  .00^  .12®  .15 

LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  1  oo  lbs..  5.60 

®  6.1*0 

Bulls . 

Cows . 

®'  4.50 

Dressed  Beef  sides, 

100  lbs . 

®  10.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal.  ICO  lb 

...  5.00 

fa)  7.7.') 

Culls.... 

....  2.50 

®  4.50 

Slieeo.  1 00  lbs . 

..  4.00 

®  6.IH) 

Lambs . 

@  8.50 

Hogs . 

®  7.25 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu . 

1.35 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.30 

No.  1 ,  Macaroni. . . 

1.24 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .73 

®  .77 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .53 

®  .60 

Hye . 

®  .89 

FEED 

Wheat.  Bran,  ton _ 

...27.00 

®29.50 

M  iddlings . 

@31.50 

lied  Dog . 

31.50 

Linseed  Meal . 

.  .33.00 

la  34.00 

HAY 

AND  STRAW 

Quota t!ons  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50 

cents  to  $1 .00 

per  tori  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 

..16.50 

@17.50 

No.  2 . 

. ..  15.00 

®  16.00 

No. ;; . 

(a  14.50 

lb.  .18®  .25 


clover  Mixed . 13.00 

Clover .  . 11.00 

Wild  Hay . 6.00 

Straw,  Rye . 19.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00 

ROSTOV  WHOLESALE 

Butter,  Best  Creamery . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Eggs.  Fancy 


@  15.00 
013.00 
®  8 .(Ml 
® 2 1.00 
® 10.00 

MARKETS. 

. 28® 

. 26® 

. 23® 


Good  to  Choice . 19® 

Lower  Grades . 16® 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  4.50® 

Common  to  Good . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Strawberries,  quart....  . 

Potatoes,  I0.i  lb.  bait . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  14  bbl... 

Onions,  bush . . 

Lettuce,  box .  . 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  . 

Squash,  bbl .  50® 


.29 
.27 
.25 
.20 
.18 
.00 
3.00®  4.00 
.  2.00®  3.50 
.  .20®  .30 

.  1.75®  2.00 
.  1.50®  1.75 
.  1.00®  1.50 
.  .50®  .75 

2.00®  3.25 
60 


MARKETS 


Frees  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
April  16.  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,.  J efTerson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
trults  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  tr.ade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  tlio.se  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 

Wholesale 


Retail 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.28 

® 

.2814 

.32® 

.33 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .25 

® 

.27 

26<K: 

.29 

lx)wer  Grades  . 

.20 

@ 

.23 

24® 

.27 

Storage . 

.22 

® 

.25 

State  Dairy,  best . 

1  J>4 

@ 

.26 

.26® 

.28 

Common  to  Good.... 

.20 

® 

.23 

.24® 

.26 

Factory . 

.  .16 

® 

.19 

.20® 

.22 

Packing  Stock . 

.16 

@ 

.18 

The  James  Modern 

Cow  Stable 

More  light,  fresh  air,  cow  comfort,  convenience. 
Above  all,  better  sanitary  conditions.  VV rite  today 
lor  Tine  free  book  on  Jamos  Sanitary  Cow  Stalls. 
Most  practical  book  on  stables  and  quarters  ever 
published.  Tells  and  shows  how  to  make  your  dairy 
really  up-to-date.  40  papres,  printed  in  colors,  beau¬ 
tifully  Illustrated  with  many  line  barn  and  dairy 
views.  For  copy 

address  m  ^ 


V^Y^C\ 


KENT  MFC.  CO. 

1 30  Kane  St., 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


-  ?  VT  -  "Vx  •tTro.THtMMHrc.co 

'ACf  *\-  FT  ATKIN5QN.WB  . 

tv  V  ■ 

t  ..  ” 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  3  cents  to 
shippers  in  the26-cont  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 
charges . qt. 

EGGS 


.07®  .12 


Fancy  White,  doz . . 

09 

®  .23 

.26®  .29 

White,  good  to  choice. 

.20 

®  .21 

.22®  .24 

Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

.  .19 

@  .20 

.21®  .23 

Common  to  Good.... 

.  .16 

®  .18 

.17®  .20 

Western . 

@  .19 

.20®  .21 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Spitz . 

4.60 

®  6.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4. (HI 

fa)  5.50 

pk. 

.50®  .75 

Greening . 

3.50 

@  5.00. 

Spy .  . 

.  4. (HI 

®  6.50 

Ben  Davis . 

2.25 

®  4.50 

Russet . 

®  4.0(1 

Western,  bu.  box.... 

2.00 

fdi  5.50 

doz. 

.50®  1 .00 

Strawberries. 

Southern,  qt . 

.10 

@  .30 

.30®  .50 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

3.00 

®  5.00 

doz. 

.50 fa)  .75 

California,  fey.  box. 

3.50 

@  3.75 

doz. 

.50 fa)  .75 

California,  choice... 

3.0U 

®  3.25 

doz. 

.40®  .50 

Grape  Fruit. 

Florida,  fcv.  box...  . 

,  3.00 

@  4.00 

each 

15.®  .20 

Florida,  choice . 

2.00 

@  2.5(1 

each 

.08®  .10 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.90 

( a  5.00 

qt. 

.15 

Fiorina,  new . 

®  5  00 

Slate.  168  lbs  . 

2.25 

@  2.75 

bu. 

1 .25 

Maine.  165  lbs . 

2.40 

@  2.85 

bu. 

1.25 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

2.00 

®  2.25 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu  bkt. 

1 .00 

@  2.00 

pk. 

.50®  .75 

Asparagus,  fey.  green 

doz . 

4.00 

®  4  75 

Com.  to  good . 

1.50 

f(t  5.00 

Beets,  bbl . 

.75 

@  LOO 

')4  Pi- 

.10 

(  arrots,  bbl . 

.75 

®  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

*  abbage. new, bbl. crate  1.50 

®  3.00 

Celery,  doz. . . 

.15 

®  .50 

bch. 

10@  .20 

Lettuce,  Southern. bkt. 

l.ou 

@  2.25 

each 

.05®  .10 

Onions, 

Conn.  White  bbl.... 

3.(K) 

@  5  .50 

qt. 

.20 

Conn.  Yellow . 

1.75 

®  2.25 

qt. 

.10 

Conn.  Red . 

1.50 

®  2.0(1 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1.25 

®  2  00 

P 


otatock — Bovce,  Carman,  Coin,  Cobbler, Giant, Green  Mt.,Ohio, 
Hebron, Jewel, Hose,  Wonder.8r»  kinds.  C.  W. Ford, Fishers. N.  Y, 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

-00 egg  strains.  <  ireatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  $5.00  per  100 ;  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  per  13;  $10  per  lot).  Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

Eggs  for  Hatching -$2.00  for  15  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  <J.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
8.  C.  White  and  Black  Leghorns,  American  Domi¬ 
niques  and  Ariconas.  Also  all  varieties  of  orna¬ 
mental  birds  for  sale.  THE  OTSELIC  FARMS, 
Whitney’s  Point,  New  York. 

Poultry—  Pigeons,  Pheasants,  Guinea  Fowl.  Pea 
Fowl.  Swan.  Also  eggs  for  hatching  Write  for 
prices.  THE  UNITED  CO.,  26  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Incubators— Brooders.  A  complete  lino  of 
Poultry  and  Dog  supplies.  Write  for  catalogue. 
THE  UNITED  CO.,  26  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS;,,',,' ST5  SH 

Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15.  $1  :  I  oo,  S85. 
GEO.  W.  Deri  ODER,  Ba.li.ston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

4  ST.  LAMBERT  BULL  CALVES  FOR 
SALE.  Two  to  ten  months  old.  Solid  color. 
Breeding  the  best. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

or  400  Leading  Produce 
Merchants  in  29  Markets. 
THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS  OF  U.  S.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


FREE  DIRECTORY 


®  5.00 
@  1.75 
®  2.00 
@  2.00 


Southern.  M  bbl.  bkt.  2.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  1.25 

Parsley,  100  bunches..  1.50 
Peppers  S’n..  carrier..  1.00 
Uomalne, 

Southern,  bkt .  1.00 

Radishes,  bkt . 25 

String  Beans, 

Southern.  \4  bbl.  bkt.  LOO  @  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.50  ®  2.25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  1.00  ®  1.50 
r  urnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl  . 75 

White,  bbl . 50 

Tom  atoes, 

Florida, 20  qt. earner.  LUO  ®  1.50 


I)  LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
A  Pines,  etc.  K.  It.  WOODWARD,  302  (h-renwioli  St.,  S.  Y, 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 


You  Can’t  Strain  the  Dirt  Out 
of  Milk  but  You  Can 
Keep  It  from  Getting  In 


(A 


99 


KLEENER 

Revolving  Dairy  Filter  Pail 

is  the  only  perfect  device  ever  invented  to  prevent  impurities 
from  getting  into  the  milk.  Most  of  the  dirt  that  gets  into 
the  milk  dissolves  and  becomes  part  of  the  milk — no  strainer 
will  take  it  out. 

The  cut  shows  the  “Kleener”  Revolving  Dairy  Filter  Pail 
in  three  sections.  Section  C  shows  the  pail,  over  which  the  filter 
A  fits  exactly.  In  the  bottom  of  the  filter  are  eight  pockets  or 
circular  holes  under  which  three  thickness  of  cheese-cloth  are 
stretched.  The  receiver  B  holding  I'/z  quarts  has  one  pocket. 

When  B  is  fitted  into  A,  the  one  pocket  automatically  locks  di¬ 
rectly  into  one  of  the  eight  pockets  in  A,  giving  a  single  opening  one  inch 
in  diameter,  screened  with  cheese-cloth  through  which  the  milk  passes  to  the  pail. 
A.s  each  cow  is  milked,  B  is  shifted  to  the  next  pocket  in  A,  thus  bringing  a  clean 
screen  of  cheese-cloth  to  the  opening  through  which  each  cow  is  milked,  so  that  one 
cows  milk  is  not  strained  through  the  impurities  of  those  milked  first.  ’  When  eight 
cows  are  milked,  the  cheese-cloth  is  removed  and  clean  cheese-cloth  supplied. 

The  "KLEENUR”  Revolving  Dairy  Filter  Pail  is  as  simple  to  use  as  an  ordinary  milk  pail,  easily  cleaned— 
and  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  all  clean  milk  devices. 

MILK  KEEPS  FROM  I  TO  3  DAYS  LONGER 

The  use  of  the  “KI.EENER”  Revolving  Dairy  Filter  Pail  will  give  your  milk  the  preference  in  your 
vicinity  and  bring  business  your  way.  Descriptive  booklet  free  for  the  asking. 

REVOLVING  DAIRY  FILTER  CO.,  <  41  Union  Street,  Portland,  Maine 


IT  IS  TRUE 

In  every  sense  that 

COLORADO 


AS  A 


Summer  Resort 

STANDS  HIGH 

Ask  or  send,  for  our  beautiful,  illustrated  book, 
“  COLORADO.” 

The  Popular  Route  to  Colorado  is  the 

Union  Pacific 

Electric  Block  Signals  All  the  Way 
-THE  SAFE  ROAD  TO  TRAVEL.- 

For  rates  and  information 
INQUIRE  OF 

J.  B.  Del  R1KST,  G.  E.  Agt. 

287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA  RAISIN  DAY,  April  30th, 
Fresno,  Cal.  EAT  CALIFORNIA  RAISINS. 


IN  SUNNY  VIRGINIA 

$1  650  00  BUYS  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  HOME 

■  *  and  40  acres  of  best  fruit  and  gen¬ 

eral  farming  land,  including  good  barn,  corncrib,  tool 
shed  and  chicken  house,  all  new.  Rich  soil,  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  good  markets,  abundant  water,  excellent  neigh¬ 
bors  and  best  schools. 

OTHER  LANDS  $10.  PER  ACRE  &  UP. 

Cheap  Excursions  Twice  a  Month. 

Sit  right  down  and  write  for  beautilul  illustrated 
booklet,  list  of  farms,  etc.,  to 

_  H.  LaBAUME,  Agrl.  and  Indl.  Agt. 
Dept,  M  Q  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry„  Roanoke,  Va. 


® 

® 


(<’ 


1.60 

.60 


LUO 

1.00 


H  I»k. 
hi  pk. 
beta. 


head 

bch. 

qt. 

pk. 


each 

}4  pk. 


75®  1 .00 
.25 
.05 


.10 

.05 


.20 

.30 


.05 

.15 


ami  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  l;jfch  St..  New  York-  =3- 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

lias  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  but  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German,  if 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us.  stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  area  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 
Address:  TltE  j.  A,  A  A<  s 


FOR  QAT  F  -THIRTY  ACRES;  seven- 
A  '-'•A-'-  ILiL/  room  house;  basement 
barn;  fair  condition;  three  and  one-half  miles 
from  Owego.  Price  $800,  one-  half  cash. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  New  York. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

More  Big  Crops  in  1908 

60,000  settlers  from  the  United 
States  in  1008.  New  Districts  opened 
for  settlement.  320  acres  of  land 
to  EACH  SETTLER  —  160  free 
homentead  and  160  acres 
at  only  $8  per  acre* 

*'A  vast,  rich  country  and  a  con¬ 
tented,  prosperous  people.”  Ex¬ 
tract  from  correspondence  of  a 
Kansas  Editor,  whoso  visit  to 
Western  Canada  in  August,  1908, 
whs  an  inspiration. 

Many  have  paid  tho  entiro  cost 
of  their  farms  and  had  a  balance  of  from  $10 
to  $20  per  aero  as  a  result  of  one  crop. 

Spring  and  Winter  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Flax  and  Peas  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops,  while  the  wild  grasses  bring 
to  perfection  tho  best  cattle  that  have  ever 
been  sold  on  tho  Chicago  market. 

Splendid  Climate,  Schools  and 
Churches  in  all  localities.  Railways 
touch  most  of  the  settled  districts, 
ami  prices  for  produce  are  always 
good.  Lands  may  also  be  purchased  from 
Railway  and  Land  Companies. 

For  pamphlets,  maps  and  information  re¬ 
garding  low  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Cun.,  or  to  tho 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  C.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  liunk 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


174  Second  A  ve., 


New  York  City. 


47  ACRES;  TWO  HOUSES;  LIVE  STOCK;  $2000. 

Only  Ht;  miles  from  New  York;  10  acres  cuts  14  tons 
hay  :produces  paying  crop- .spring  watered  pasture; 
nearly  2000  R.R.  ties  can  lie  cut;  tine  apple  orchard; 
also  small  fruits;  two  good  houses;  small  barn; 
excellent  water  supply;  owner  will  include  six 
horses,  four  cows,  two  wagons,  etc.;  for  quick  sale 
at  $2000,  part  cash:  page  47,  Strout's  April  Bulletin, 
copy  free.  E.  A  STROUT  CO  ,  Dept.  1099,  47  West 
34th  St.,  corner  Broadway,  New  York. 


FARMS. 

Why  not  1  ocate  i  n  Manatee 
County, (West  Coast)?  Ten 
acres  net  as  much  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  Northern  States. 
Delightful  climate,  abundan 
rainfall,  convenient  markets. 

VEGETABLES  NET 
$1000  ACRE. 

Outdoor  work  the  year 
round,  several  crops  a  season. 
Lands  reasonable.  Write 
for  full  information. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 
General  Inol.  Agent, 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE, 
Dept.  is. 

PORTSMOUTH.  VA 


RICHM0H? 


JACKSONVILLE  \ 

Q  ' 


GULF 

□  F 


MEXICO 


For  Sale 


265  Acres;  Machinery.  Tools:  $1,600 

The  owner  of  this  big  farm  is  unable  to  run  it; 
cuts  40  tons  hay:  500  cords  wood;  20.000  ft.  standing 
timber;  trout  brook;  8-  room  house,  barn  32x80,  good 
outbuildings;  big  set  valuable  farming  machinery 
and  tools  included,  $1600  takes  all.  See  page  35, 
Strout  s  April  Bulletin,  copy  free. 

F. A. STRUCT  Co.,  Dept,  1009,  Cntver.-iiy  block,  Syrncusr,  Ji.Y, 

Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes.  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn. etc.,  also  Horses.  Cattle, Sheep. Swine. 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Aet  quiekly! 
U.F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.  N.C.& St.  L.Uy.I)cpt.C,Nn!ilu!li(.,T(MiD. 


ONK  OF  MONMOUTH  COUNTY’S  BEST. 

Right  in  heart  of  the  potato  belt;  58  acres  fertile 
soil  grows  record  breaking  crops;  well  adapted  to 
fruit;  2-story  eight  room  house:  big  barn;  line 
water:  only  one-half  mile  from  railroad  station;  to 
close  immediately  sacrificed  for  $6500;  easy  terms 
see  page  45,  Strout's  April  Bulletin,  copy  free. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  1099,  47  West  34tb  Street 
corner  Broadway.  New  York. 


50  ACRE  FARM  WITH  STOCK  AND  TOOLS 

for  immediate  possession  in  2  miles  of  city  limits. 
Owner  of  this  productive  farm  fins  business  in  a 
distant  state  and  to  close  out  quick  offers  to  put  in 
all  stock  and  tools  for  little  more  than  va  tie  of 
bare  farm.  6  cows,  3  yearlings,  1  pair  of  horses 
worth  $400, 160  blooded  hens,  wagon,  harnesses,  etc., 
in  fact  all  tools  go  with  it.  Fine  orchard.  Tele¬ 
phone  in  house  Price  for  immediate  sale.  $3200, 
$1500  cash,  balance  on  time.  Other  deals,  come  and 
see  this  at  once.  Mintz.  Gayi.orii  &  Campbell, 
Real  Estate,  O'Neil  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

4  Cows  and  Horse  Included. 

Also  70  hens,  6  pigs.  3  wagons,  threshing  ma'  htne, 
cultivator,  plow,  harnesses,  etc.;  58  acre'.  n 
wood,  55  in  fertile  fields;  2  siory.  ft. room  l-oustf; 
large  barn,  wagon  house,  lien  house:  all  in  good 
repair  and  insured  for  $3,900;  owner  has  other 
business,  and  for  quick  sale  cuts  prios  to  33,400; 
$1,700  may  be  left  on  easy  terms.  See  details  page 
50,  Strout’s  April  Bulletin  copv  free.  T>ept.  1099 
E.  A.  S  I  ROUT  CO.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Ptaila. 

ILLUSTRATED  FARM  CATALOG  POSTPAID 

■  Chapin  Farm  Agency,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston,Mass. 

PROFIT-PAYING  FRUIT  FARM. 

Only  two  miles  from  the  Hudson  and  100  miles 
from  New  York  City;  260  barrels  apples  and  other 
fruit  yearly:  45  acres  tin.- soil:  new  8-room  house 
partly  constructed,  good  outbuildings;  everything 
tine  condition:  beautiful  shade  trees,  magnificent 
view  of  the  Catskills:  owner  wants  smaller  place 
will  sacrifice  lor  only  $380(1.  part  cash:  sec  page  32. 
Street's  April  Bulletin,  copy  free.  E.  A  S'  ltOUT 
CO.,  Deot.  1099,  47  West  34th  St.,  corner  Broadway, 
New  York.  ’ 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  nvoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Medal  and  Highest  /ward  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
No  mouldy  or  f«*rmentc»d  ensilage  In  Econ* 
omy  Silos.  Absolutely  air-tight,  doors  and  all. 
Perfect  in  construction.  Continuous  doorway 
makes  contents  easy  to  reach.  Simple,  tight- 
fitting  doors,  put  in  or  taken  out  with  your  foot. 
Hoops  of  refined  iron  form  solid  ladder  and 
cannot  break.  Staves  of  selected  white  pine  or 
cypress,  cannot  warp  nor  crack.  Every  silo 
easy  to  erect  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
with  testimonials  from  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Mfsr.  Co. 

Box  38-.J.  Frederick,  Md. 


SILOS 


to  be  of  highest  value  must  he 
Perfect  in  Construction, 

Of  Durable  Material, 

Ample  in  Strength  &  Convenience 
Harder  Silos  alone  meet  all 
these  requirements.  Invented 
1899;  adopted  by  U.  S.  Govt.;  most 
largely  used  everywhere.  Also 
Silo  Filling  Machinery  and 
Manure  Spreaders. 

Send  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  11,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


FOR 


c 


HEAVY  G  AIN 

THE  - 

NEW  CEkJjRY 
BINDER 


■Or  _ 

*>t*c  ' 

n> 


The  New  Century  Doing  Heavy  Work 

Its  great  strength  and  capacity  make  it  an  ideal  machine  for  heavy  work. 
Constructed  to  handle  with  ease  the  most  luxuriant  crop.  Entire  rear 
from  grain  wheel  to  outer  edge  of  binder  deck  is  open.  1  he  tallest  grain 
passes  along  to  the  knotter  without  being  bent.  The  powerful  elevators 
extend  in  front  of  the  knife.  They  present  a  large  receiving  mouth  into 
which  the  grain  disappears  like  magic.  The  three-packer  binder  easily 
takes  care  of  all  the  grain  fed  it.  The  third  packer  and  relief  roller 
prevent  choking  at  the  elevator  mouth.  Read  what  growers  of  heavy 
grain  say  about  the  New  Century: 

“I  cut  190  acres  of  heavy  grain — as  heavy  as  I  ever  cut,  and  am  well 
pleased  with  the  New  Century.” 

“One  of  your  New  Century  Binders  has  been  started  this  day  on  our 
place  in  as  heavy  green  grain  as  glows  in  Palouse  County,  and  we  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  in  every  respect.” 

“1  cut  a  i>icce  of  rye  which  no  other  machine  would  cut  because  it 
was  too  tall  for  them.  The  New  Century  cut  the  whole  crop  and  tied  it 
without  missing  a  bundle.” 

See  our  dealer  before  you  buy  a  binder.  If  you  don’t  know  his  address  write  us. 

WALTER  A;  WOOD  MOWING 
AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 

BOX  1208  HOOS1CK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Independent  Manufacturer  of  Harvesting  Machines 


Fertilizer!  Sower 


Handles  All 
Commercial 
Fertilizers 

wetordry,  //  f* 

coarse  or  line.  //  W 
Positive  feed,  no,//  U, 
choking,  no  //  0! 
skips.  J  Ui 

"  a 


For 

Broadcast 

dressing 

or  Drilling 

In  Rows. 
Spreads  to 
width  of  5  ft. 
10  Inches,  200 
to  4000  lbs.  per 
acre. 


LOW— EASIEST  TO  LOAD 


Broad  tires,  no  rutting.  Quick  changes  from  drill¬ 
ing  to  broadcasting,  also  for  thick  and  thin  spread¬ 
ing.  Furnished  w  ith  shafts  or  tongue.  Write  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

Special  Large  Size,  Sows  B  Feet  3  Inches  Wide. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.T.  CO.. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


m  ftl  Ilf  ^  n  This  Ad.  Save  Dealer, 

iflL  H  VH  jp  U  jobber.  Catalog  House 


— — ! 

1 

f-1 

L 

■ 

. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unapproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  literature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


J  INTERNATIONAL 

::  s  I  LOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th» 
International  Silo  Co.,  B01TS,  I.lnenvllle,  I’a. 


SILOS 

The  “PHILADELPHIA” 

The  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  longest  test  and  most  in  use.  Con¬ 
tinuous  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The  only 
Opening  Hoof  made.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalogue. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Ask  for  prices  and  new  catalog. 

E.  F.  SOHLICHTEK  CO.,  10  S.  IStli  8t., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Buy  direct  from  the  biggest 
spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

— My  price  has  made  it— No  such 
price  as  I  make  on  this  high 
grade  spreader  has  ever  been 
made  before  in  all  manure 
spreader  history.  I  save  you 
850.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason: 

I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  quantity  and  pay  the 
freight  right  to  your  station.  You 
only  pay  for  actual  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  on  a 


Profit 

Nobody  Can  Beat  It 


6  Sizes 


CALLOWAY 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition 
with  proof— lowest  price  ever 
made  on  a  first  class  spreader, 
with  my  agreement  to  pay  you 
back  your  money  after  you  try 
It  12  months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  investment  How’s  that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not 
have  best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer.  20,000  farmers  have  stamped 
their  O.  K.  on  it.  They  all  tried  it  30days  free  just  like  I  ask  you  to  try  it— 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  mo  a  postal,  and  say — “Calloway,  sond  mo  your  now  proposition  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  direct  from  your  factory.”  I  also  make  a  now  complota  stool  gear  Spreader — 70*bu  size. 

H.  Guthberson,  Gladbrook,  Iowa.  “Works  fine.  Spreads  T.  F.  Stice,  Oswego,  Kans.  “Often  pull  it  with  my 
all  kinds  of  manure  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw.  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  always  used 

So  simple,  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair  as  compared  with  the - before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  If  going  to 

other  spreaders.”  buy  a  dozen  more  they  would  all  be  Galloways.” 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  669Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


^0  EASY-SEEMS  LIKE  pLAt 

your  Boy  can  work 
all  Day  without 
Tatigue 

if  you  have  a 

KRAUS  Pivot-Axle 
*  Sulky  CULTIVATOR 

A  delight  to  the  farmer.  Works  so  easily,  operator  Is 

always  in  a  good  humor.  The  horses  fumi-h 

the  power.  Wheels  and  shovels  act  together.  The 
driver  merely  guides.  A  slight  foot  pressure,  with  no  lost 
motion,  moves  the  wheels  and  shovels  simultaneously  to 
the  right  or  left.  Responds  to  pressure  as  easily  as  piano 
keys.  Width  between  gangs  and  depth  of  shovels 
instantly  and  easily  adjusted  while  machine  is  in  motion. 

No  Tired  Feelinz  if  You  Use  the  KRAUS  all  Day 
Hillsides,  Uneven  Land  and 
Crooked  Rows  Cultivated  as 
Easily  as  Level  Ground. 

Simplest  in  construction— least 
number  of  parts — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  Steel  frame.  All  castings 
malleable  iron.  Every  part  accessible. 

Built  for  wear  and  work.  Light  draft 
and  p‘ rfect  balance.  Made  in  high 
and  low  wheel  and  Kraus  Pivot  Gang. 

Accept  no  substitute  If  your  dealer 
docs  not  handle  the  KRAUS  write  us 
lor  our  free  descriptive  catalogue, 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

DEPT.  13  AKRON,  OHIO 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY< 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

IGASOLENE 

rENGINE 

“For  Pumping,  Cream 
^Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEES  TRIAL 
_  Ask  for  catalog-all  sizes 

SILSON  mfg.  CO.  U4  Pari  St.  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT, § 
'  FARM  MACHINE 


SILO 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICE 
TO  EARLY  BUYERS 


HOOPS 


3  Hoops,  %  in.,  for  12  ft.  Silo  )  Ct  1  1  A’ 7 
7  Hoops,  J4  in.,  for  12  ft.  Silo  (  I  .*»/ 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  BREAK. 

Address  EL.MEK  It.  LACEY,  Union,  New  York 

TiT  TV  f  f  DRILLING 
TV  E/JL/JL/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorhoree  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


DeLOACH 
3  ’  to  200  H.P. 
ft 


STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


THE  MANURE  SPREADER 

Are  you  Saving  Money,  or  are  you  Losing 
it  by  being  without  One? 

You  believe  that  money  spent  for  a  mowing  machine  or 
a  binder  is  well  invested.  Still  you  use  these  machines 
only  a  few  days  in  the  year. 

You  use  the  hay  rake,  because  it  saves  you  time  and 
labor. 

These  are  valuable  machines.  They  are  now  counted 
indispensable  by  most  fanners,  even  though  they  stand 
unused  over  eleven  months  in  the  year. 

Bat  a  manure  spreader  is  a  still  more  valuable  machine. 
Its  purpose  is  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  the 
machine  you  use  all  seasons,  and  the  one  on  which  the  real 
usefulness  of  all  your  other  farm  machines  depends. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  should  consider 
now  the  advisability  of  having  an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader 
on  your  farm. 

You  will  have  choice  of  three  different  spreaders  in  the 
I.  H.  C.  line — the  Cloverleaf,  endless  apron  spreader, 
the  Corn  King,  return  apron  spreader,  and  Kemp’s  20th 
Century,  a  return  apron  spreader.  Each  of  these  spread¬ 
ers  handles  the  manure  in  all  conditions  perfectly  and 
will  give  you  long  satisfactory  service. 

These  spreaders  are  not  ordinary.  Their  frames  are 
made  of  air  dried  wood  stock.  They  have  serviceable, 
tractive,  power-producing  wheels,  beaters  that  are  unsur¬ 
passed  for  tearing  the  coarsest  manure  into  the  smallest 
pieces  and  applying  it  uniformly,  aprons  that  deliver  the 


manure  to  the  beater  with  the  least  possible  friction  and 
in  a  uniform  manner.  Any  one  of  these  machines  will,  if 
given  proper  care,  last  a  lifetime. 

The  labor  of  spreading  manure  is  greatly  lessened  by 
using  one  of  these  I.  H.  C.  spreaders.  Not  only  is  the 
labor  lessened,  but  it  is  changed  into  agreeable  work. 

But  the  strongest  reason  for  using  an  I.  H.  C.  spreader 
is  the  increased  value  you  get  out  of  the  manure.  The 
best  authorities  agree  that  manure  spread  by  an  I.  H.  C. 
spreader  has  at  least  double  the  value  of  manure  spread 
by  hand. 

The  I.  H.  C.  spreaders  pulverize  and  make  the  manure 
fine,  and  spread  it  evenly  over  the  ground  just  as  thick  or 
as  thin  as  may  be  required.  The  manure  is  placed  upon 
the  ground  in  a  condition  that  is  at  once  available  for 
plant  life.  All  is  washed  by  the  first  shower  into  the 
soil— none  is  wasted. 

The  good  effects  upon  the  crop  are  immediate  and  the 
permanent  benefit  to  the  land  is  greater  than  when  the 
manure  is  spread  by  hand.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  land  manured  by  an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  will 
give  an  increased  yield  of  two  to  ten  bushels  per  acre 
over  land  where  manure  is  spread  by  hand. 

Consider  the  labor  saved,  the  more  agreeable  work, 
the  better  crops,  the  more  fertile  condition  of  t he  land — 
is  not  an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  the  machine  you 
should  have? 

Are  you  not  losing  money  instead  of  saving  money  by 
being  without  one? 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  and  investigate 
one  of  these  machines.  He  will  supply  you  with  catalogs 
and  particulars,  or  if  you  prefer  write  direct  to  the 
home  office. 


‘HAVANA  LOW  WAGONS' 


You  ought  to  i>e  ashamed  to  make  the  boys  haul 
hay,  fodder,  etc.,  with  an  ordinary  HIGH  farm 
wagon,  when  we  can  furnish  you  a  l.OW-HOWN  truck 
for  much  less  money.  We  can  fit  your  farm  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels.  Write  a  postal  for  our 
FKEE  CaTAI.OG,  prices  and  measurement  rules. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Go  ,  Box  17, Havana, HI. 
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PARCEL  POST  IN  GERMANY. 

A  Great  Public  Service. 

Part  1. 

Our  plan  is  to  put  before  our  readers  the  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  parcels  post  service  in  foreign  countries.  We 
want  our  people  to  know  what  Europeans  can  do  in  the 
way  of  mailage  transportation.  The  first  article  follows. 
Much  of  it  was  printed  in  the  “Ctjlholic  Times’’  several 
years  ago.  It  was  written  by  .T.  C.  Monaghan,  former 
United  States  Consul  In  Germany,  and  is  endorsed  by 
the  l’ost  Office  Department. 

Anyone  who  has  stood  in  a  German  post-office  at 
the  counter  where  parcels  are  received  for  transpor¬ 
tation  to  places  far  and  near  and  has  seen  the  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  private  carriers — men,  women  and 
children,  pouring  in  through  the  doors  with  pack¬ 
ages'  of  all  descriptions  and  sizes  and  lining  up  in 
never  -  ending  rows  be¬ 
fore  a  half  a  dozen  and 
more  receiving  officials ; 
who  has  watched  heavy 
wagons  driving  up  to 
the  doors  and  deposit¬ 
ing  hundreds'  of  pack¬ 
ages  all  directed  from 
a  single  manufacturing 
house ;  and  who  has  no¬ 
ticed  the  mountains  of 
parcels  heaped  up  in  the 
rear  rooms  of  the  post- 
office  cannot  but  have 
been  forcibly  struck 
with  the  magnitude  of 
the  parcel  -  post  system 
o  f  transportation  i  n 
Germany  and  its  im¬ 
mense  importance  a  n  d 
value  to  the  industrial 
and  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Empire.  The 
writer  remembers  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  deep  impres¬ 
sion  w  h  i  c  h  t  h  e  first 
sight  of  this  great  trans¬ 
portation  agency  in  its 
feverish  activity  made 
upon  him,  and  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  such  a  system 
throughout  the  United 
States  would  prove  an 
inestimable  blessing  and 
would  revolutionize  num¬ 
erous  cumbrous,  time-killing,  expensive  and  incon¬ 
venient,  though  under  present  conditions  unavoid¬ 
able,  methods  in  the  retail  business. 

Every  package  must  be  accompanied  by  a  parcel- 
post  address  card  about  4x6  inches  in  size,  with 
black  print  on  yellow  paper  of  the  strength  of  a  com¬ 
mon  postal  card.  Where  a  number  of  packages  are 
sent  to  the*  same  address  three  may  be  sent  under 
one  address  card  unless  one  or  more  of  them  are 
also  to  be  registered,  insured,  or  a  collection  made 
on  delivery.  In  the  latter  cases  every  package  must 
be  accompanied  by  its  own  address  card.  Every 
address  card  is  divided  into  two  parts.  A  third  of 
the  card  to  the  left  is  devoted  to  the  address  of  the 
sender  of  the  package,  the  stamp  of  the  receiving 
post  office  and  for  any  communication  that  the  sender 
may  wish  to  make  to  the  addressee.  "This  part  is 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  card  on  the  delivery 
of  the  package  and  forms  a  convenient  record  of 
the  day  and  place  of  its  despatch,  name  of  sender 
and  his  communication.  The  other  two-thirds'  of 
the  card  contains  the  address  of  the  intended  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  package,  a  right-hand  upper  corner  for 
stamps,  a  blank  for  the  indication  of  the  number  or 


character  of  the  packages  sent,  the  weight  of  the 
package  as  determined  by  the  receiving  official  at  the 
post  office,  and  a  distinguishing  number  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  parcel  and  given  to  if  at  the  post 
office.  At  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  card  next  to 
the  one-third  left  blank  for  communications  is  a 
space  for  the  storage  number  (if  kept  in  stored  for 
any  direction  of  the  sender  in  regard  to  the  delivery 
of  the  package,  and  then  a  place  for  the  signature 
of  the  receiver  in  case  of  insured  packages  with 
declaration  of  value.  The  rest  of  the  card  contains 
directions  as  to  its  use  and  the  more  important  regu¬ 
lations  respecting  the  transportation  of  parcels  by 
post  office.  The  address  cards  may  be  bought  at  the 
post-office  for  the  price  of  the  stamp  upon  them  if 
stamped  and  at  the  rate  of  2D  for  five  cents  (20 


pfennige)  if  unstamped.  The  use  of  private  cards 
is  also  permissible  provided  such  cards  are  made  in 
exact  imitation  of  the  standard  official  card. 

The  package  itself  must  also  be  addressed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  card  attached  to  it.  In  addition 
it  must  show  whether  the  package  is  “registered”  or 
to  be  “delivered  per  special  messenger”  or  a  certain 
amount  “collected  upon  delivery,”  etc.  In  case  the 

package  consists  of  a  crated,  living  animal  a  further 
direction  must  be  stated,  as:  “If  not  delivered,  re¬ 
turn  to  - ” ;  or  “If  not  delivered,  send  to  - 

or  “If  not  delivered,  sell”;  or  “If  not  delivered  tele¬ 
graph  sender,”  etc.  All  addresses  must  be  written 
plainly  with  names'  in  full  and  street  numbers. 
Where  packages  are  insured  their  full  value  must 
be  written  upon  the  package  itself  as  well  as  upon 
the  card. 

In  the  case  of  lighter  objects  of  little  value  which 
can  withstand  pressure  and  which  have  no  moist  or 
fatty  exterior  a  simple  wrapping  of  ordinary '  paper 
is  sufficient.  All  heavier  objects  weighing  more  than 
six  pounds  or  thereabouts  must  be  put  up  in  several 
covers  of  heavy  wrapping  paper.  Parcels  of  greater 
value  which  suffer  easily  from  moisture,  pressure  or 


rubbing  must  be  covered  with  oilcloth  or  pasteboard 
or  be  packed  in  boxes  covered  with  heavy  lining 
material.  Fluids  shipped  in  bottles  and  flasks  must 
be  packed  in  special  cases  or  baskets.  Live  animals 
must  be  boxed  so  as  not  only  to  protect  them  from 
injury  but  also  safeguard  the  officials  who  handle 
the  cases. 

The  packages  must  also  be  so  tied  or  sealed  that 
the  contents  cannot  be  examined  without  appreciable 
injury  to  the  package.  Insured  packages  with  a  de¬ 
clared  value  must  be  securely  sealed  by  the  use  of 
sealing-wax  and  a  stamp.  In  case  of  specially- 
locked  packages  or  cases'  of  well-made  casks  no 
further  sealing  is  required.  Detailed  regulations  gov¬ 
ern  the  shipment  of  coins  and  paper  money  and 
other  valuable  paper  which  require  greater  safeguards. 

Ordinary  parcels  arc 
sent  only  by  the  accom¬ 
modation  trains  and  not 
by  the  limited  trains.  It 
frequently  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  case  of  live 
animals,  flowers,  etc., 
rapid  shipment  is  highly 
desirable  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  that  on 
condition  of  the  pay- 
m  c  n  t  of  an  excess 
charge  of  one  mark  (24 
cents)  such  parcels  will 
be  sent  on  the  limited 
trains  and  delivered  on 
their  arrival  by  special 
messenger.  In  such  cases 
the  parcel  pays  the  reg¬ 
ular  charge  which  will 
be  given  presently,  plus 
the  special  messenger 
charge  of  10  cents  and 
one  mark. 

Urgent  shipments  can¬ 
not  be  registered  or  in¬ 
sured.  They  must  be 
easily  distinguishable 
through  the  attachment 
of  a  special  colored  card 
with  the  word  “urgent” 
written  o  r  stamped  i  n 
large  letters.  The  ad¬ 
dress  card  must  be 
marked  in  like  manner. 

Ordinarily  a  delivery  of  packages  is  made  from 
the  receiving  post  office  twice  a  day  and  sometimes 
oftener  in  large  cities.  Where  a  package  is  to  be 
hurried  to  its'  destination  a  special  messenger  may 
be  sent  out  in  the  familiar  manner.  The  charge 
in  such  cases  is  10  cents  in  case  of  delivery  within 
the  city  arid  22  cents  in  case  of  rural  delivery.  In¬ 
stead  of  delivering  the  entire  package  the  messenger 
may  be  instructed  to  deliver  the  card  alone,  thereby 
giving  notice  to  me  receiver  of  the  arrival  of  a 
package.  In  the  tatter  case  the  charge  is  the  same 
as  in  case  of  the  delivery  of  letters,  money  orders, 
etc.,  namely,  five  cents  for  city  delivery  and  15  cents' 
for  special  rural  delivery.  If  the  sender  pays  the 
special  messenger  this  fact  must  be  recorded  on  the 
address'  card  as  well  as  on  the  package  itself  in  the 
words  “Bote  bezehlt”  (messenger  paid).  In  other 
cases  the  charge  is  collected  on  the  delivery  of  the 
parcel. 

In  the  absence  of  a  special  delivery  the  parcel  is 
taken  out  to  the  addressee  on  the  regular  daily  route 
either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon  by  the 
parcel-post  delivery  wagon.  The  charge  for  deliv¬ 
ery  varies  with  the  weight  of  the  package  and  its 
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destination,  that  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  delivered 
within  the  city  limits  or  out  in  the  country.  The 
minimum  charge  for  city  deliver}'  is  2)4  cents  and 
includes  all  packages’  weighing  less  than  five  kilo¬ 
grams  (11  pounds).  Heavier  parcels  pay  3)4  cents. 
If  a  number  of  packages  is  delivered  to  a  single 
address  under  one  address  card,  then  the  charge  is 
as  above  for  the  first  package  and  but  1)4  cents 
for  further  packages,  that  is  for  the  other  one  or 
two,  as  it  will  be  remembered  that  no  more  than 
three  packages  can  accompany  one  address  card. 
In  case  of  the  rural  delivery  of  ordinary  packages 
the  charge  is  2)4  cents  for  every  parcel  weighing 
less  than  5)4  pounds  and  five  cents  for  every  other 
package,  irrespective  of  their  number.  It  must  be 
noted  here  that  the  general  delivery  fees  as  pre¬ 
sented  above  vary  in  different  cities,  this  being  de¬ 
termined  by  the  central  postal  officials  through  local 
regulation.  It  is  not  a  matter  regulated  locally  by 
local  authorities. 

The  very  large  mass  of  the  parcels  sent  in  Ger¬ 
many  appear  to  be  sent  to  the  post  office  by  private 
messengers,  namely  office  boys  or  girls,  clerks,  serv¬ 
ants,  etc.  This  means  is  both  expeditious  and  con¬ 
venient  where  somebody  is  at  hand  to  carry  the 
parcel.  Otherwise  the  parcel  collection  wagon  which 
at  the  same  time  goes  for  delivery  may  be  called 
to  the  office  or  house  by  a  postal  card  addressed  to 
the  local  post  office.  Packages  may  also  be  carried 
out  to  a  parcel  delivery  wagon  while  on  its  regular 
route  when  it  passes  or  while  it  stops  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  charge  for  collection  is  the  same  as 
the  charge  for  delivery — 2)4  cents — provided  the 
parcel  is  delivered  inside  the  city  limits.  In  the 
case  of  rural  collection  all  parcels  weighing  less 
than  5)4  pounds  are  accepted  for  3)4  cents;  if 
heavier  the  charge  is  6)4  cents. 

(To  be  concluded,  next  week.) 


PLOWS  FOR  BREAKING  ALFALFA  SOD. 
How  It  is  Done  in  Colorado. 

The  attempt  to  break  Alfalfa  with  the  ordinary 
plow  is  usually  a  miserable  failure,  as  it  is  not  suited 
to  the  work.  A  very  successful  Alfalfa  plow  can 
be  made  by  adjusting  and  making  a  few  changes  in 
the  “regular  sod”  plow  or  “prairie  breaker.’  The 
essential  points  to  consider  are:  The  long  strong 
beam  to  steady  the  plow ;  the  long  landside  to  resist 
the  tremendous  cutting  strain.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  reinforce  the  beam  with  heavy  iron  to  withstand 
the  draft.  The  plow  should  be  adjusted  to  cut  a 
very  narrow  furrow,  not  over  12  inches;  an  extra 
long  share  to  lap  part  of  the  last  furrow  to  prevent 
the  roots  near  the  heel  from  whipping  around,  only 
partly  cut  off.  This  can  also  be  prevented  by  a  hori¬ 
zontal  cutter  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  landside, 
thus  partly  cutting  the  roots  in  the  next  furrow ;  this 
cutter  is  forged  with  a  right-angle  shoulder  that  fits 
and  fastens  with  the  bolt  through  the  short  landside. 

The  next  essential  is  a  very  sharp  share,  drawn 
thin  and  hardened  so  that  it  will  not  be  brittle.  A 
sharp  share  should  be  replaced  each  day  and  a  good 
file  is  necessary  to  touch  up  the  edge  once  in  a  while. 
Breaking  Alfalfa  on  stony  land  is  very  difficult,  and 
is  extremely  hard  on  plow  shares.  The  most  essen¬ 
tial  point  in  an  Alfalfa  breaker  is  a  long,  heavy, 
well-pointed  share  with  a  very  wide  wing  six  or 
eight  inches  at  the  heel,  and  1)4  to  two  inches  of  the 
edge  rolled  so  as  to  run  almost  flat  on  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow,  thus  cutting  ahead  of  the  “lift”  and 
avoiding  a  dragging  cut.  The  standard  plow  facto¬ 
ries  are  malting  for  the  western  farmer  Alfalfa  spe¬ 
cials  with  extra  Alfalfa  shares;  these  are  chiefly  in 
sulky  plows,  but  where  it  is  not  practical  to  afford 
such  a  plow  the  walking  breaker  can  be  fitted  and 
adjusted  to  do  excellent  work,  though  it  is  somewhat 
harder  for  the  man  that  holds  the  plow. 

Alfalfa  breaking  usually  requires  three  to  four 
good  heavy  horses  for  a  team.  The  depth  and  time 
to  plow  Alfalfa  are  somewhat  mooted  questions. 
They  vary  with  conditions.  It  is  usually  conceded 
that  Fall  breaking  is  a  success,  but  in  Colorado  Al¬ 
falfa  is  generally  plowed  shallow,  four  to  five  inches 
deep,  so  that  the  roots  and  crowns  may  be  well  har¬ 
rowed  to  the  surface  to  dry  out.  It  is  then  replowed 
one  or  two  inches  deeper  than  it  was  broken.  Al¬ 
falfa  when  dormant,  if  plowed  under  in  moist  soil, 
will  readily  take  root  and  grow  if  not  harrowed  out. 
Many  farmers  are  having  better  success  in  breaking 
Alfalfa  late  in  the  Spring,  after  the  Alfalfa  is  10 
or  12  inches’  high,  plowing  under  the  green  manure. 
The  growth  seems  to  have  exhausted  the  stored  plant 
food,  and  if  the  roots  are  all  cut  off  very  little  will 
start  to  grow,  especially  if  the  field  is  planted  to 
some  crop  like  potatoes’,  that  can  be  well  cultivated. 
Complaints  about  difficulties  in  plowing  Alfalfa 
usually  comes  from  sections  where  rotation  with  Al¬ 
falfa  has  not  been  started  long.  philo  k.  blinn. 

Colorado  Experiment  Station. 


'THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

GROWING  ALFALFA  IN  OHIO. 

On  page  396  you  invite  discussion  of  the  questions 
about  Alfalfa  asked  by  E.  E.  X.,  Steuben  Co.,  X.  Y. 
I  should  sow  the  Sweet  clover  soil  about  the  time  of 
seeding  with  Alfalfa.  If  he  can  procure  lime  readily 
I  would  also  give  a  good  application  of  it.  Also, 
as  Alfalfa  must  have  dry  feet.  I  would  at  some  time 
before  seeding,  put  in  a  few  strings’  of  tile,  unless  the 
land  is  very  sloping.  I  would  not  plant  corn  or  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  piece  this  Spring,  unless  perhaps 
early  potatoes.  The  corn,  in  my  judgment,  will,  if 
the  season  be  dry,  remove  the  moisture,  without 
which  your  Alfalfa  will  not  do  well.  Then  too  he 
will  have  the  stubble  and  rubbish  to  contend  with. 
Potatoes  if  kept  thoroughly  worked  will  leave  a  good 
seed  bed,  and  the  tops  are  easily  removed  and  utilized 
elsewhere.  I  know  of  one  instance  in  my  locality 
where  the  latter  course  was  followed  and  a  fine 
stand  of  Alfalfa  was  obtained  last  year,  although  a 
very  dry  Summer.  This  method  was  also  tried  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Ohio  State  University  last  year, 
though  with  what  success  I  do  not  know. 

Last  year  I  seeded  2)4  acres  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner,  which  is  along  the  lines  advocated  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster.  I  plowed  the 
ground  about  May  1,  it  having  been  in  corn  the  pre¬ 
vious  season,  after  which  I  worked  the  soil  once  a 
week  till  about  July  10,  with  a  disk  harrow,  cutting 
deep  and  crossing  each  alternate  time.  From  then 
till  about  July  25  I  used  a  spring-tooth,  the  idea 
being  to  kill  thoroughly  all  weeds  and  keep  the 
moisture.  July  25  or  thereabouts  I  applied  50  pounds 
of  good  Alfalfa  with  a  wheelbarrow  seeder,  going 
over  the  ground  both  ways,  using  half  the  seed  each 
time,  after  which  I  followed  with  a  weeder,  put¬ 
ting  on  pressure  enough  to  cover  fairly.  The  day 
before  sowing  we  had  a  good  shower,  and  the  seed 
grew  nicely  till  freezing,  some  of  it  showing  blos¬ 
som.  It  has  gone  through  the  Winter  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  permanent  crop.  This 
method  deprives  one  of  a  year's  use  of  the  soil,  a 
very  small  item  however  in  the  value  of  a  good 
permanent  meadow ;  and  one  is  almost  absolutely 
insured  against  failure.  My  piece  received  no  coat¬ 
ing  of  manure  or  bacteria  soil,  but  thanks  (and  the 
only  thanks)  to  a  heavy  automobile  traffic  along  a 
limestone  pike,  it  has  plenty  of  lime.  o.  b.  ransom. 

Erie  Co.,  Ohio. _ 

FIGURING  PRICES  FOR  MILK. 

Will  you  state  what  price  patrons  of  our  milk  station 
here  will  get  per  100  pounds  at  this  point  for  milk  on 
the  New  York  Exchange  price  as  follows:  15  cents  under 
the  Exchange  price  for  April,  May  and  June,  and  10 
cenls  under  the  Exchange  price  for  July,  August  and 
September?  When  milk  brings  the  following  prices  per 
quart,  what  will  be  the  corresponding  price  per  100  pounds; 
4i4  cents,  4.  3%,  3)4,  3,  2%,  21/,  and  2  cents? 

Poland,  X.  Y.  F.  G.  L. 

To  get  an  answer  to  the  questions  of  F.  G.  L., 
let  us  take  the  Milk  Exchange  quotations  given  on 
page  407,  and  deduct  32  cents  and  five  cents  freight 
and  ferriage,  and  15  cents  and  10  cents  respectively 
for  each  of  the  three  months  noted.  This  will  give 
us  the  net  price  on  a  basis  of  last  year’s  quotations. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Exchange  quotations  for 
1909  have  averaged  thus  far  a  little  less  than  those 
of  last  year,  although  March  held  the  same  price. 
The  net  price  would  be  as  follows : 

Per  can  Per  100 
of  40  qts.,  lbs. 


April  . 

to 

$1.51 

less 

(32  + 

5  +  15) 

=$i 

.04 

$1.21 

May  . . 

. ..  1.41 

to 

1.31 

.84 

.98 

June  . . 

.  ..  1.21 

'* 

.69 

.805 

July  .. 

...  1.31 

(32  + 

5  +  10) 

= 

.84 

.98 

Aug.  .. 

.  .  .  1.51 

44 

1 

.04 

1.21 

Sept.  . 

..  .  1.51 

to 

1.61 

1 

18 

1 .38 

Average 

price .  . 

.94 

1.09 

Figuring  an  average  in  this  way,  supposes  that  the 
same  quantity  is  delivered  each  month.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  large  quantity  is  sold  when  prices  are 
lowest,  consequently  the  real  average  is  slightly 
lower  than  that  stated.  Then  too,  this  is  figuring 
on  last  year’s  quotations,  and  since  other  dealers 
have  generally  fixed  lower  prices  for  this  season, 
it  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  the  Exchange  will  do 
the  same.  That,  however,  is  something  that  cannot 
be  definitely  stated  until  the  prices  are  announced 
month  by  month.  It  would  seem  as  though  an  ave¬ 
rage  price  of  $1.05  per  hundred  might  be  quite  as 
good  as  the  Exchange  prices,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  but  no  one  can  tell  for  a  certainty. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  other  part  of  the  question 
asks’  for  the  price  per  100  at  different  prices  per 

quart.  I  figure  the  price  as  follows: 

Per  Qt.  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt.  Per  100  Lbs. 

4%  cents . $1.98  3  cents . $1.40 

4  “  1.87  2%  “  .  1.28 

4%  “  1.75  2%  “  1.17  - 

3)4  “  1.63  2  “  93 

Any  locality  supposing  the  Exchange  quotation 
to  be  at  a  certain  price  per  quart,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  figure  somewhat  further.  It  may  be  done  with 
sufficient  accuracy  as  follows:  Multiply  the  price 
per  quart  by  40  to  find  the  price  per  can.  Deduct 
whatever  charges  are  made  to  find  the  net  price  per 
can.  Add  one-sixth  to  the  net  price  per  can  to  find 


the  price  per  100  pounds.  For  example,  if  milk 
brings  three  cents  per  quart  gross,  that  means  $1.20 
per  can.  If  in  the  32-cent  zone,  and  freight  and 
ferriage  are  deducted,  there  remains  83  cents  per 
can  net.  Should  there  be  a  15-cent  charge  for  hand¬ 
ling,  a  can  of  milk  would  net  68  cents.  Add  one- 
sixth  and  we  have  practically  7  cents  per  100. 

Price  of  Milk  at  Farm. 

Can  you  tell  us  wliat  the  farmer  gets  a  gallon  for  his 
milk  at  the  farm,  free  from  station,  railroad  and  New 
York  City  expenses,  when  Borden  price  is  $2  in  26-cent 
zone?  1  have  read  these  prices  many  times,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  determine  the  net  to  the  farmer. 

Pittsburg.  Pa.  n.  k.  m- 

When  the  Borden  price  in  the  26-cent  zone  is  $2 
it  means  that  the  Borden  company  pay  just  that 
price  for  milk  delivered  at  their  stations  in  that 
zone.  To  determine  the  price  per  gallon  we  may 
first  deduct  one-seventh,  which  will  give  us  the 
price,  practically  correct,  for  a  can  of  40  quarts. 
Tn  this  case  it  is  $1.71  per  can.  Divide  now  by  10 
and  we  have  17.1  cents,  the  price  per  gallon  at  the 
station,  or  4.3  cents  per  quart.  In  reality  it  is  a 
small  fraction  less  than  this  per  quart — about  one- 
twentieth  of  a  cent.  In  this  question  there  seems 
to  be  another  consideration.  We  usually  figure  the 
price  of  milk  delivered  at  the  creamery  or  station. 
This  questioner  wishes  to  know  the  price  at  the 
farm.  The  cost  of  delivering  milk  to  the  station 
is  by  no  means  a  small  item,  but  there  is  so  little 
uniformity  in  the  price  for  hauling  that  an  accurate 
answer  is  hard  to ‘give.  I  have  known  charges  to 
vary  from  three  cents  a  hundred  to  15  cents.  Of 
late  years'  prices  seem  to  be  more  uniform,  but  dis¬ 
tance  and  convenience  as  well  as  hills,  poor  roads, 
etc.,  make  some  difference.  Ten  cents  a  hundred 
is  not  a  bad  average  to  estimate.  This  means  0.85 
cents  per  gallon.  Deduct  from  17.1  cents’,  and  there 
is  left  16.35  cents  net  per  gallon  to  the  dairyman  at 
his  farm.  If  we  were  to  make  our  estimates  on  the 
basis  of  a  midsummer  price  in  the  interior,  where 
freight  rates  are  high,  the  results’  would  be  different. 
There  will  be  one  month  this  Summer  when  pro¬ 
ducers  in  my  home  town  will  get  but  6.95  cents  per 
gallon  for  milk  at  the  farm,  using  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  data  in  making  an  estimate,  yet  the  milk  will 
retail  at  eight  cents  a  quart,  the  same  as  usual,  or 
32  cents'  a  gallon.  Perhaps  we  should  also  state, 
however,  that  a  part  of  it  is  likely  to  go  for  butter 
and  cheese,  at  a  lower  price.  Also  some  for  cream 
and  condensed,  perhaps  at  as  good  or  a  better  price. 

_  H.  H.  LYON. 

A  FARM-BUILT  LIMEKILN. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  burning  lime  for 
the  use  of  my  farm  and  have  sold  some  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  siz;e  of  the  kiln  is  of  course  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  lime  you  desire  to  burn.  For  an  ordi¬ 
nary  kiln,  one  which  will  burn,  say  two  thousand 
bushels,  I  would  make  the  kiln  about  27  feet  long 
and  about  12  feet  wide.  First  measure  off  your 
ground  so  that  the  flue  will  run  from  north  to  south. 
This  is  to  avoid  the  draft  of  air,  which  is  stronger 
from  east  to  west,  the  wind  usually  blowing  from 
the  west  in  onr  country.  First  dig  a  ditch  three 
feet  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  kiln;  place  dry  bark  in  the  bottom  and 
on  the  sides,  and  fill  this  space  even  with  the  ground 
with  dry  inflammable  wood  split  in  small  strips  so 
it  will  ignite  easily;  .place  on  the  extreme  outsides 
a  green  log,  say  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  fill  the 
space  between  them  with  wood  split  the  size  of  a 
fence  rail,  or  better  still,  have  it  smaller  than  the 
average  rail,  being  careful  to  pack  it  well  and  have 
the  middle  just  a  little  lower  than  the  outside.  Put 
on  this  platform  eight  inches  of  slack  coal.  Put  on 
this  coal  18  inches  of  limestone  broken  in  pieces 
sufficiently  small  to  pack  even,  but  in  the  center  of 
the  kiln,  larger  pieces  can  be  used. 

Your  kiln  is  now  started,  and  you  can  build  on  by 
using  one  foot  of  slack  coal  and  18  inches  of  lime¬ 
stone,  until  you  get  ready  to  top  your  kiln  out ;  then 
you  should  begin  to  draw  your  rock  in  on  the  sides 
and  ends  until  you  have  all  the  stone  oi;  you  desire 
to  use  in  this  kiln.  After  your  kiln  is'  completed, 
cover  it  with  about  one  foot  of  dirt.  I  neglected  to 
say  that  it  is  best  always  to  keep  the  middle  a  little 
lower  than  the  outside.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  stone  move  towards  the  center  rather  than 
the  outside  when  the  heat  is  applied.  Before  firing, 
it  is  best  to  dash  in  the  end  of  the  flue  about  one 
quart  of  carbon  oil.  After  it  is  well  fired,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  about  it,  one  of  the  ends  of  the  flue 
should  be  banked  with  dirt,  and  when  the  dirt  seems 
to  be  hot  all  over  the  kiln,  then  you  should  bank 
the  other  end  of  the  flue.  Keep  watching  the  kiln 
every  little  while  and  wherever  the  heat  or  especially 
a  blaze  breaks  through  the  dirt  bank  that  place  at 
once  and  keep  the  heat  confined.  The  kiln  should 
stand  about  three  weeks  before  it  is  opened. 

West  Virginia.  T.  f.  lanham. 
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REAL  BASIS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IN  CORN. 
A  Study  in  Plant  Breeding. 

Part  1. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
United  States  to  exploit  plant  breeding.  No  one 
will  object  to  the  tendency — for  the  subject  is  fas¬ 
cinating — nor  will  one  find  fault  with  the  exploiters, 
provided  they  do  not  wander  into  the  realms  of  fic¬ 
tion.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a  temptation  not  always 
overcome,  for  those  who  are  set  in  authority  to 
teach  agricultural  truths,  to  exaggerate  the  benefits 
that  are  expected  to  accrue  from  the  lines  of  work 
in  which  they  are  most  interested.  A  portion  of 
these  exaggerations  is  due  to  laudable  and  honest 
enthusiasm  which  every  man  worthy  of  the  name 
has  for  his  own  specialty.  This  interest  may  be  of 
the  kind  that  is  held  by  the  beauty  of  the  butterfly’s 
wing  and  uninfluenced  by  a  sunset,  but  in  spite  of 
its  narrowness  it  rings  true.  Another  portion  of 
the  overstatements  may  arise  from  a  less  commend¬ 
able  desire  to  be  one’s  own  press  agent,  albeit  even 
in  this  case  popular  demand  for  results  punctuated 
by  the  dollar  sign,  is  greatly  to  blame.  Neither  of 
these  causes,  however,  is  the  equal  in  the  pernicious 
effect  to  that  produced  by  the  great  desire  of  the 
lay  reader  to  obtain  startling  pieces  of  news'.  He 
would  much  rather  read  a  fanciful  article  about  a 
wheat  yielding  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  or 
a  white  blackberry,  than  an  actual  result  of  real 
worth.  And  when  the  popular  taste  is  for  such 
items,  they  can  always  be  furnished  in  quantity 
unlimited  and  in  quality  limited  only  by  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  writer.  These  articles  arc  generally 
entrusted  to  the  pens  of  persons  not  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  work  described,  and  who  have  no 
particular!  reason  for  dealing  conservatively  with 
the  subject.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  tales  of 
Baron  M  u  ncha  u  s  e  n 
should  be  banished 
from  a  library,  for  the 
fictions  are  obvious,  but 
the  tales  of  his  imita¬ 
tors  upon  plant-breeding 
subjects  have  caused  the 
loss  of  many  hard- 
earned  dollars  through 
t  h  e  non-realization  o  f 
the  alluring  prospects  of 
gain  held  out  to  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  intricate  meth¬ 
ods  of  hybridization  and 
selection.  The  writer 
most  certainly  does  not 
wish  to  discourage  an 
increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  already  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  plants.  It  is  a 
great  field,  a  field  where 
much  has  been  accomplished,  a  field  where  much  will 
be  accomplished.  But  stories  of  roseate  hue,  though 
they  arouse  a  feverish  interest,  will  only  end  in  dis¬ 
appointment.  We  must  limit  our  dreams  and  get 
down  to  hard  facts. 

Let  us  see  just  what  the  biological  truths  are, 
upon  which  are  based  the  methods  of  corn  improve¬ 
ment;  then  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  what  returns 
we  can  reasonably  expect  for  our  work.  The  main 
facts  will  apply  to  other  breeding  work  as  well,  al¬ 
though  of  course  there  are  variations  in  the  detailed 
application  of  methods. 

Ever  since  plant  breeding  has  been  brought  to  the 
front  as  a  means  of  increasing  yields  and  producing 
new  qualities',  distinct  from  the  mere  feeding  of 
crops  by  means  of  fertilizers,  we  have  been  taught 
that  by  selection  we  could  accomplish  anything.  Take 
the  character  length  of  ear  as  a  concrete  example. 
Variations  in  length  are  seen  in  every  field  of  corn, 
no  matter  what  the  variety.  If  we  select  the  longest 
ears  in  successive  seasons  we  are  taught  that  we 
shall  continually  improve  the  strain  in  this  character. 
Even  the  teachers  have  always  had  an  inward  con¬ 
sciousness  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  progress 
that  could  be  made  in  this  way,  but  the  thought  has 
been  indefinite,  and  has  been  designedly  kept  in 
abeyance.  The  man  who  has  been  so  indiscreet  as 
to  ask  where  the  limit  of  his  improvement  is  to  be 
has  been  judiciously  steered  into  othw  lines  of 
thought.  Some  questions'  are  hard  to  answer,  and 
it  was  more  interesting  to  let  him  dream  of  the  time 
he  could  fill  an  order  for  a  bushel  of  corn  with  one 
lone  ear. 

Likewise,  we  have  been  taught  that  by  hybridizing 
two  strains  we  could  obtain  any  desired  new  char¬ 
acter  or  quality  if  we  only  continued  on  the  job  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time.  We  have  only  made  a 
beginning  in  breeding  as  a  science,  and  it  will  be 
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many  years  before  we  can  predict  with  the  accuracy 
of  a  chemical  reaction  what  will  take  place  on  cross¬ 
ing  two  individuals ;  but  even  now  we  know  enough 
of  the  laws  of  variation  and  heredity  to  show  us 
that  this  point  of  view  is  all  wrong.  The  quality  of 
the  grist  depends  upon  the  grain  in  the  hopper. 
There  are  three  and  only  three  ways  in  which  plants' 
can  be  improved,  and  a  careful  consideration  of 
them  shows  the  errors  in  both  of  the  above  teachings. 

1.  Every  plant  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
characters,  each  of  which  is  inherited  as  a  unit. 
The  basis  and  the  plan  by  which  these  characters 
develop  are  held  in  the  fertilized  egg  from  which 
the  seed  and  finally  the  plant  results.  From  the 
structure  within  this  egg-cell,  each  character  and 
through  these  characters,  the  entire  organism  is 
finally  self-constructed  by  the  utilization  of  food 
materials  from  the  soil  and  from  the  air.  No  per¬ 
manent  variation  occurs  in  a  plant  unless  it  occurs 
first  in  the  structure  of  these  reproductive  cells. 
Such  variations'  arc,  therefore,  the  only  foundation 
for  plant  improvement,  and  the  sole  function  of 
selection  is  to  pick  out  the  most  desirable  of  them 
for  propagation.  Unfortunately  for  the  ease  of  the 
task,  variations  due  to  nutrition  and  other  causes, 
variations  that  affect  the  plant  and  not  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  cells'  and  are,  therefore,  not  inherited,  often 
obscure  the  rarer,  inherited  variations,  and  thereby 
cause  much  unnecessary  and  unavailing  selective 
work. 

2.  The  object  of  hybridization  is  to  shuffle  and 
recombine  the  unit  charaeters  of  the  parent  plants. 
If  we  knew  what  all  the  results  would  be  when  these 
characters  recombine  wc  could  predict  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  progeny  of  a  cross  that  would  contain 
certain/  definite  combinations  of  characters.  But 
wc  do  not  know  as  yet  enough  concerning  the  inheri¬ 


tance  of  these  characters  to  make  predictions.  We 
simply  know  that  we  can  only  expect  to  combine  the 
characters  actually  possessed  by  the  parents.  For 
example,  resistance  to  the  disease  called  watermelon 
wilt  was  found  to  be  a  single  unit  character  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  first  cousin  of  the  watermelon,  the 
citron.  This  quality  was  therefore  combined  with 
other  desirable  qualities  possessed  by  the  watermelon, 
by  hybridization.  Here  was  definite  basis  upon 
which  to  work  and  by  which  tangible  results'  could 
be  obtained.  But  supposing  no  wilt- resistant  melon 
had  been  known,  it  would  have  been  utterly  futile 
to  have  tried  to  breed  this  character  into  the  zvatcr- 
vielon  by  selection.  The  watermelon  reproductive 
cell  does  not  possess'  this  character,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  there  is  no  basis  upon  which  to  select.  The 
kind  of  selectionist  against  whom  we  are  speaking 
would  begin  by  going  into  a  field  and  taking  seeds 
from  those  plants  that  were  the  least  affected  by 
the  disease,  yet  he  would  never  obtain  results  be¬ 
cause  he  would  be  selecting  non-affected  plants  in¬ 
stead  of  resistant  plants. 

3.  There  is  a  third  method  by  which  a  slight  and 
temporary  improvement  can  probably  be  made,  al¬ 
though  some  biologists  are  beginning  to  lose  faith 
in  it  because  the  results  scarcely  pay  for  the  trouble. 
This*  is  the  selection  of  fluctuations.  Fluctuations 
are  the  variations  that  are  not  due  to  structural 
changes  in  the  reproductive  cells,  but  simply  to  nutri¬ 
tion.  They  are,  therefore — strictly  speaking — not  in¬ 
herited,  but  simply  give  temporary  aid  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  next  generation.  For  example,  let 
us  imagine  two  corn  plants  having  exactly  the  same 
characters';  one  of  these  plants  has  grown  on  good 
soil  and  is  well  developed,  while  the  other  has  grown 
on  poor  soil  and  is  weakly  developed.  The  seed  of 
the  well-nurtured  plant  has  more  nutriment  stored 
up  in  it,  and  the  young  seedling  that  it  produces  has 


a  better  start  in  life  than  has  a  seedling  from  the 
poorly-nurtured  plant.  The  actual  characters  in¬ 
herited  by  the  two  plants  are  the  same,  but  the  seed¬ 
lings'  from  the  poorly  nurtured  plant  are  handicapped, 
and  are  not  so  well  able  to  utilize  their  food  supply 
and  produce  a  normal  well-developed  plant.  This 
is  also  true  of  poorly-nourished  animals. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  corn  breeding. 
Corn  is  a  wind-pollinated  plant,  therefore  when  a 
change  takes  place  in  the  reproductive  cells'  of  any 
individual  of  a  variety,  it  is  quickly  recombined  with 
different  characters  in  other  individuals.  As  these 
changes  take  place  with  some  frequency,  what  we 
call  a  commercial  variety  is  actually  a  set  of  hybrids 
between  individuals'  possessing  various  characters. 
The  real  effect  of  selection  is  gradually  to  isolate 
a  strain  having  characters  that  we  desire,  in  so  far 
as  such  characters  have  already  been  produced  by 
nature.  There  is  no  question  of  our  originating 
anything  by  this  selection.  If  there  are  plants  hav¬ 
ing  undesirable  characters  we  can  reject  them,  pro¬ 
vided  there  are  plants  that  are  without  these  charac¬ 
ters,  but  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  In  this  mixture 
of  types,  the  commercial  variety,  there  are  some 
strains  that  produce  a  greater  yield  than  others.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  line  breeder  to  take  out  these  types 
and  discard  those  having  less  efficiency.  For  these 
reasons  we  can  see  how  great  is  the  importance  of 
our  original  breeding  plot.  If  the  type  desired  has 
been  included  among  the  original  plants  it  can  be 
selected  out  and  established  as  a  variety,  if  it  has 
been  left  out  we  can  only  wait  for  nature  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  type.  And  as  nature  is  not  prodigal  in 
her  new  productions  our  chances  arc  relatively  small. 

If  certain  desired  characters  arc  possessed  by  one 
strain,  and  other  desirable  characters  are  possessed 
by  another  strain,  we  then  have  recourse  to  hybridi¬ 
zation.  In  some  of  the 
progeny  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kinds,  we 
will  obtain  our  two  cov- 
e  t  e  d  characters  com¬ 
bined. 

As  an  actual  example 
of  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  let  us  again 
consider  the  length  of 
an  ear  of  corn.  The 
Longfellow  flint  is  a  va¬ 
riety  that  has  been  un¬ 
der  selection  for  at  least 
one  hundred  years. 
There  has  been  some 
improvement  in  length, 
for  nature  has  made  the 
necessary  changes  in 
the  reproductive  cells, 
and  we  now  have  a  va¬ 
riety  that  averages 
about  12  inches  in 
length.  In  the  last  15 
or  20  generations,  however,  there  has'  been  no 
further  progress.  Further  natural  changes  may  take 
place,  but  at  present  we  can  see  no  prospect  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  longer  ear  in  the  Longfellow  variety.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  another  variety — the  Benton  corn — has 
been  produced,  which  in  length  is  just  what  breeders 
have  been  trying  to  obtain  in  the  Longfellow  va¬ 
riety.  It  has  an  inherited  ability  that  the  Longfellow 
corn  does  not  have — the  ability  to  produce  an  ear 
averaging  15  inches  in  length.  That  which  nature 
has  withheld  in  the  one  case  she  has  granted  in  the 
other.  Selection  of  long  ears  might  be  continued 
in  the  Longfellow  corn  indefinitely  without  obtaining 
the  average  length  of  the  Benton  corn,  yet  if  such 
a  change  in  ability  to  produce  length  of  ear  should 
take  place,  it  can  be  isolated  immediately  and  that 
is  the  end  of  it. 

The  foregoing  argument  shows  precisely  what  the 
line  breeder  may  expect.  Methods  with  greater  diver¬ 
sity  of  detail  have  been  proposed  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  corn,  but  the  differences  between  them  have 
to  do  merely  with  the  rapidity  with  which  results 
can  be  obtained,  and  do  not  affect  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  just  said  concerning  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  upon  which  the  idea  of  selection  rests.  Keen 
eyes  and  expert  judgment  combined  with  actual  field 
tests  have  detected  in  our  commercial  varieties,  types 
which  are  a  great  improvement  over  what  were 
grown  a  generation  ago.  It  may  be  that  still  better 
types  will  be  detected,  isolated  and  placed  on  the 
market,  but  in  the  meantime  let  us  try  to  divest  our 
minds  of  the  wholly  erroneous  idea  that  merely  by 
continuous  selection  we  can  make  a  continuous  and 
unending  improvement.  Selections  must,  indeed,  be 
continued,  lest  hybridization  of  these  good  strains 
with  other  poorer  strains  cause  a  deterioration  in 
yield.  edward  m.  east. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  CORN  BY  BREEDING.  Fig.  198. 

The  right  basket  represents  the  average  yield  of  two  Inbred  types  of  Learning.  The  left  basket  represents  the  yield  of  a  cross  between  the  two  types. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CUTAWAY  ORCHARD  PLOW. 

This  is  a  fine  tool  for  plowing  aspara¬ 
gus.  By  taking  off  the  three  straight 
disks  on  the  left  side  and  boring  a  few 
hole--  so  as  to  set  the  uprights  on  an 
angle,  then  putting  two  curved  disks  in 
place  of  the  three,  and  two  curved 
disks  on  the  right  side,  you  can  drive 
along  a  row  and  will  throw  a  ridge 


would  mean  75  pounds  or  1.200  ounces. 
To  divide  this  between  almost  5,000 
hills  would  be  small  business.  We 
would  not  try  to  put  it  -in*  the  hill,  hut 
mix  with  dry  earth  or  plaster  and 
scatter  broadcast  along  the  rows.  If 
you  are  to  use  manure  you  can  scatter 
the  potash  through  the  manure  as  the 
land  is  made  up  and  broadcast  all  to¬ 
gether  to  be  plowed  or  harrowed  in. 
Muriate  of  potash  contains  half  its 
weight  of  actual  potash,  while  wood 
ashes  contains  almost  one-third  the  full 
weight  of  lime,  five  per  cent  of  potash 
and  less  than  two  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. 


where  it  should  be,  exactly  on  top  of 
the  row.  This  is  easier,  better  and 
quicker  than  the  ordinary  plow.  When 
it  is  time  to  plow  down  your  ridges  you 
can  reverse  the  disks  and  set  close  to¬ 
gether  like  an  inverted  V;  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  these  wheels  will  cut  a 
good-sized  ridge  down,  and  only  once 
at  that.  This  also  makes  a  good  road 
machine  for  scrub  oaks.  You  can  set 
it  to  turn  in  and  run  it  along  a  narrow 
scrub  rdad.  It  will  chew  out  quite  a 
few  scrubs,  and  what  it  does  not  take 
out  it  shakes  them  up  so  a  few  blows 
with  a  stub  hoe  will  bring  them.  By 
running  a  machine  like  this  over  our 
scrub  roads  and  chewing  off  a  foot 
each  side  every  year  or  two  we  could 
in  time  have  all  our  scrub  roads  wid¬ 
ened  very  cheaply.  g.  p. 

Long  Island. _ 

A  Seeds  Law  in  North  Dakota. 

A  hill  has  passed  the  North  Dakota 
Legislature  and  been  signed  by  the 
Governor  which  promises  to  make  a 
lively  experiment  in  the  seed  busi¬ 
ness.  As  briefly  stated  by  Prof.  Bol- 
ley: 

The  law  demands  dial  persons  selling  or 
exposing  seeds  for  sale  shall  attach  a  label 
which  shall  show  the  name  of  the  person, 
firm  or  corporation  responsible  for  the  seed 
and  also  the  name  of  the  kind  of  seed 
offered;  prohibits  the  sale  of  seeds  contain¬ 
ing  seeds  of  quack  grass,  sow  thistle, 
Canada  thistle  and  dodder,  and  demands 
that  varieties  shall  be  reasonably  true  to 
name:  establishes  a  seed-testing  laboratory 
at  the  Agricultural  College  and  provides  for 
the  inspection,  testing  or  analysis  of  sam¬ 
ples  to  he  sent  in  by  citizens  or  collected 
by  inspectors. 

This  law  will  not  interfere  with 
seeds  in  transit  or  with  grain  used  as 
food.  If  uncleansed  seeds  are  sold  for 
seeding  purposes  they  must  be  so  la¬ 
beled.  _ 

OYSTER  SHELL  BARK  LICE. 

M.  IP.  M.,  Amherst,  O — How  can  I  con¬ 
trol  oyster-shell  scale  on  red  and  black 
raspberry  canes?  I  have  a  field  of  six 
acres  badly  infested. 

Axs.  —  The  Oyster-shell  scales  oin 
your  black  and  red  raspberry  canes  do 
not  contain  living  insects  in  Winter, 
hut  shelter  masses  of  eggs  that  will 
hatch  out  later.  The  most  certain 
treatment  'will  be  to  cut  and  burn  all 
infected  canes  over  the  whole  six 
acres,  thus  entirely  destroying  the  new 
crop  of  scale,  but  as  this  treatment  will 
destroy  your  fruit  crop  for  the  next 
year,  it  may  be  profitable  to  substitute 
spraying  with  whale-oil  soap  solution 
made  up  of  about  one  pound  of  whale- 
oil  soap  to  each  gallon  of  warm  water. 
This  may  be  applied  with  an  ordinary 
potato  sprayer,  forcing  it  well  among 
the  infected  canes.  This  should  find 
its  way  under  the  scale  and  destroy 
nearly  all  the  eggs,  but  it  cannot  he 
considered  an  absolutely  sure  method. 
The  Oy'ster-shell  scale  has  a  ..number 
of  natural  enemies,  and  sometimes  in¬ 
fections  disappear  without  treatment. 

Application  of  Potash. 

J.  /'.  <).,  Oswe</o,  y.  Y. — What  would  lie 
a  safe  quantity  of  potash  to  be  applied  in 
lull  for  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  best 
method?  Ilbw  mix  with  manure  or  land 
plaster?  Hoy  does  hardwood  ashes  com¬ 
pare  with  potash  as  a  fertilizer? 

Axs. — One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  either  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre  would  be  a  large  dose.  This 


A  Temperance  Argument. — A  boy  or  man 
who  frets  interested  in  bees  will  have  no 
use  for  cigars  or  beer  as  a  general  rule, 
and  l  lie  great  majority  of  bee-keepers  will 
be  found  on  the  side  of  purity,  truth  and 
righteousness.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  sub¬ 
mit  the  fact  that  the  National  convention 
rented  a  hall  owned  by*  a  beer  seller  for 
$40.  The  convention  lasted  three  days, 
with  400  present.  The  saloon-keeper  said 
if  he  had  known  what  kind  of  a  crowd 
they  were  he  would  have  charged  a  larger 
rent,  as  not  one  of  t he  crowd  had  spent 
a  cent  at  the  bar  in  the  whole  three  days. 
This  was,  I  think,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Can  anv  other  organization  make  a  better 
showing?  j.  A.  CRANE. 


For  horses.  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Chickens,  Lawns— A  fence  for 
every  purpose.  Big  heavy  No. 
9  Coiled  Spring  Wires  thickly 
galvanized.  150  styles  at 
15  to  35c  per  rod— We  pay  Frt, 
Free  sample  and  catalog. 
The  BROWN  fence  &  Wire  Cc, 
Depi.  59,  Cleveland^  Ohio. 


SAMPLE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’'  See  guarantee  page  10. 


—Best  thing  out  for 
starting'  early  vege¬ 
tables.  Melons,  lima 
beans,  c  u  k  e  s  a  n  d 
sweet  eorn  are  ready  for  market  two  week  earlier.  3-in. 
pots.  $1.25  a  1 000,  §5  for  5000:  1-in..  $1.75  a  1000,  $7.50  for 
50(10.  !\  It.  CROSBY  A  SON.  PlltotKo  llle,  Md. 


Paper  Pots 


Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  nt  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  >  < 
MASON  FENCE  CO.,  LEESiU  KG,  0. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  AND  STEEL  FENCE 


All 

Wires 
!  This 
:  Size 


No.  3 


Factory  Price 

On  Empire 
BigWire’Tence 

Freight  prepaid  for  everybody  far 
as  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Double  the  life  of 
little  wire  fences. 
High  carbon  steel, 
heavily  galvanized.  Fence  to  turn 
anything  and  to  last.  Note  the 
crimped  tie  at  crossings.  Send  tor 
sample  today  to, 

BONIS  STEEL  POST  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


48  IN.Br^d5  29c 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries. 
Mend  lor  F  R  E  E 
CATALOG.  Address. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co. 

I'ux  C7K  Decatur,  ind. 


SPRAYING  MATERIALS. 


For  20  years  we  have  been  manufac¬ 
turing  spraying  materials — our  reputa¬ 
tion  and  experience  insures  you  the 
lowest  prices  consistent  with 

STANDARD  UNIFORM  QUALITY. 

Why  risk  injuringyour  trees  and  plants 
with  untried  mixtures?  Always  use 

"LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  of  LEAD 
PURE  PARIS  GREEN 
LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
CONCENTRATED  BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE 

Our  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for  San 
Jose  Scale  is  all  ready  for  use— no 
disagreeable  boiling  necessary — just 
mix  with  water. 

Send  at  once  for  our  Free  Booklet _ 

Wlie n.  Why,  How  to  Snriiy, 
and  YVliat  to  Spray  Willi. 

THE  JAS.  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 

Cortlandt  Terminal  Building, 

New  York  City. 


“LION  BRAND” 


POTAS 


>tf§i 


Potash  in  the  Fertilizer  Puts  Ora  on  th©  Cob  and 
Profit  in  th©  Pocket 


I 


* 


Practical  field  lefts  with  the  fertilizing  elements,  Potash,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen,  have  amply  demonstrated  the  truth 
that  potash  is  essential  to  the  development  of  sound,  profit-paying 


CORN 


Your  commercial  fertilizer]  for  corn  should  contain  at  least  g% 
of  Potash.  The  result  will  be  a  larger  yield  and  better  quality. 


POTASH  SS  PROFIT 

Valuable  Literature ,  FREE,  on  Fertilizing  Corn  and  all  other  crops. 


GERMAN  ECALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Monadnock  Block.  Chicago  Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  27  YEARS. 
SOLD  BY  SEED  DEALERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  from  Iiisects.  But  up  in  popular  pack¬ 
ages  at  popular  prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  o.i  Bugs, 
and  Blights,  etc.,  to 


TRADE  MARK 


B.  HAMMOND,  FishkiH-on=Hudsots,  New  York. 


Surplus  Berry  Plants 


THE  STRAWBERRyMAN 

of  PULASKI. H.y 


We  have  a  surplus  of  Cuthbert,  Columbian, 
Shaffers,  King,  and  Ruby  RASPBERRIES; 
Snyder  BLACKBERRY;  Lucretia  DEW¬ 
BERRY;  Josselyn  GOOSEBERRY;  Conovers 
ASPARAGUS;  Dunlap,  Chipman  and  Cham¬ 
pion  STRAWBERRIES;  ROSES,  GLADIO¬ 
LUS  BULBS,  Etc.,  Etc.  Complete  Catalogue 
of  Berry  Plants  FREE.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  supplying  plants  late  in  the  season.  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  920,  Paslaski,  /V.  V. 


STRONG,  HEALTHY,  CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK 


We  offer  for  Spring  of  19119  the  finest  aid  largest  assortment  of  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals  that  we  have  e^er  grown  and  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  which  will  show  you  just  what  you 
want  for  your  Spring  P. anting. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  on  your  list  and  can  give  you  the 
right  figures  for  the  right  stock. 

YYe  do  Landscape  (Jardening  in  all  its  In  aneheR.  Don't  pluco  your  order  until  you  gel  m:r  prices. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  1\  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


Dreer’s  Garden  Supplies 


Write  to-day  for  our  Tool  Catalogue  of  Garden  Imple¬ 
ments  ;  Dreer  Lawn  Mower,  Lawn  Rollers,  Rakes,  etc., 
also  Fertilizers  for  Lawn  and  Garden. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  QUALITY  TREES 


EO.  R.  SCHAFBEK,  Box  R,  Baliston  Lake,  N.  Y 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


AND  FhOWUHS.  Send  for  Price  List  of  Trans¬ 
planted.  Wi  ii-Hardcned  Plants. 

THE  J.  E.  IH'TTON  CO.,  Conyngham,  Pa’ 


|  have  made  Harrison’s  Nurseries  the  largest  tree 
growing  establishment  in  the  world.  I  ICO  acres. 
Everything  in  the  line  of  fruit  trees,  plants  and 
j  ornamentals.  Send  your  address  for  catalog. 

!  HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plant*-  Cliipman,  a  leading  variety.  Alsou]] 
other  reliable  varicticn.  Send  for  my  free  1909  Catalogue; 
Prices  from  $l.r.O  up.  DAVID  HODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliablejiioncy-making 
varieties,  only  $1.50  and  $1.7.3  per  1000.  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free.  S.  A.  Y1KD1N,  Hartly,  Del. 


prrtft  PfISJM  Improved  White  Cap. 

wCEU  WUllll  Acclimated  to  Pennsylvania 
soil,  a  few  bushels  selected  from  the  stock,  out  of 
a (10  acre  field  that  made  100  bushels  to  acre.  Get 
the  best  before  it  is  all  gone.  Address 
SHEXANUO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer.  Pa. 


G  HOICK  CLOVKlt  AND  <i  K ASS  SK I  IDS  sold 
direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  puces  at 
once.  X.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligouicr  Ind. 


THE  BEST  CORN  FOR  NEW  YORK. 


Also  high  bred  ensilage  seed.  Write  to-day. 
CLIFTOX-HILL  FARM.  Baliston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE~M"'ii"m  C,"vev  Ree<1'  85'5®  t0  #7.50  liu. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $3.50  to  $4.50  bu. : 
Onion  Sets.  $2.50  bn.:  Cow  Peas.  $1.75  lm..  Cow-liorn 
Turnip  Seed.  10c.  lb.  Joseph  E.  Hum.  a  no,  Milfowl.  Del. 


15  Gents  a  Red 


For  a  22-inch  Hog  Fence;  lGefor 
26-inclr;  l‘Jc  for  31-lncli;  22  l-2c 
for  34-lnch;  27c  for  a  47-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  Sic.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  W  rite  for  i  t  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Bos  230,  MUNCIE,  IND. 


SEED  CORN— Mammoth  Yellow  Dent :  great  yield- 
er:  produces  Kill  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre;  band 
shelled,  at  $2.50  per  bo.  Amos  Zigler.  KoweDDa.  Pa. 


Pnlatne, — [Jovee,  Carmaa.Cnin.Giunt.H  us  tier, Fort  line.  Helicon^ 
Oh  in,  I  .nn  .  ffllnw, Queen.  It  use.  85  kiu(in.C.W.Ford,Fl8hei'8,N.  Yt 


LITTLE  TREES  and  PLANTS 

\\  ill  bear  fruit,  almost  as  quickly  as  the  large 
ones.  Some  of  you  are  a  long  distance  front  a 
nursery.  We  can  send  them  in  finest  condition 
to  any  part  of  t  lie  eonntrv  by  mail,  postpaid. 

POACHES  and  APPLES  at  $1.00  per  do/.. 
Other  stock  at  proportionate  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


50  000  ~UAKTS  01  STR  A  W  BEK  HIES 


EASE 

YOUR  IVHND  OF 
FENCE  TROUBLES 

by  erecting  a  fence  that  stays 
put  up. 

THE  FROST  WiRE  FENCE 

is  the  original  coiled  steel  spring 
wire  fence.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Made  of  heavy  gauge  high  carbon 
[  wire.  Only  fence  which  provides  for 
uniform  contraction  and  expansion. 
TV  r  i e  for  prices  and  Free  catalog  , 
showing  Fences  and  Gates.  4 

THE 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dept.  II. 


now  growing  on  one  acre,  my  system. 
Pome  June  hi.  see  me  win  or  lose,  as  Pollingwood 
says.  T.  C.  KEY1TT,  Athoi'iia,  X.  J. 


d  d 
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PROTECTING  SQUASH  PLANTS. 

The  most  difficult  matter  about 
growing  squashes  !s  to  protect  the 
vines  from  the  various  insects  that  prey 
upon  them.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  home  garden  and  small  plots  near 
buildings  or  near  where  squashes  01- 
other  vine  crops  were  grown  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  because  the  insects  hiber¬ 
nate  in  the  buildings  and  in  the  ground 
near  the  vines  they  fed  upon,  for  the 
Winter.  For  the  striped  cucumber- 
beetle  there  is  no  poison  or  repellent 
that  will  prove  effective  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  at  all  times.  Fig.  199  shows  a 


BOX  PLANT  PROTECTOR.  Fig.  199. 


box,  12x12  inches  and  six  inches  high, 
covered  with  wire  screen,  which  is  set 
over  the  hill  when  the  seeds  are  planted 
and  left  on  until  the  plants  get  too 
large.  One  can  readily  see  from  the 
picture  how  this  style  of  protector  is 
constructed.  They  may  be  made  of  old 
pine  boxes  or  other  odds  and  ends,  and 
they  need  not  cost  over  five  cents 
apiece,  even  if  the  lumber  must  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Fig.  200  shows  another  style,, 
made  entirely  of  wire  screen.  The  one 
shown  in  the  picture  was  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  circular  piece  of  wire  screen  21 
inches  in  diameter  and  then  folding 
over  a  section,  amounting  to  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  circumference,  and 
fastening  with  short  pieces  of  small 
wire  pushed  through  the  meshes  and 
the  ends  twisted  together.  Fig.  200 


1YIRE  PLANT  PROTECTOR.  Fig.  200. 


gives  a  good  idea  as  to  how  these  pro¬ 
tectors  are  made.  At  retail  prices  the 
protectors  made  this  way  will  cost 
eight  cents  each,  but  they  have  this 
advantage  over  the  box  style ;  the  light 
and  air  have  full  access  to  the  plants, 
as  a  glance  at  the  ink  bottle  in  Fig. 
200  will  prove,  the  bottle  being  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  protector.  These 
pictures  were  taken  early  in  April,  and 
the  ink  bottle  had  to  do  duty  in  place 
of  the  plants.  Another  advantage  of 
this  style  is  that  the  protectors  may  be 
nested  together  and  stored  easily  when 
no  longer  needed.  If  given  a  coating 
of  coal  tar  or  some  weather-proof 
paint  occasionally  these  protectors 

should  last  for  years.  Some  of  the 
smallest  beetles  can  crawl  tb  rough  the 
meshes  of  wire  screen,  but  one  can 
easily  kill  the  very  few  that  get  inside. 

For  the  large  brown  bug  (stinkbug) 
band  picking  is  the  best  remedy.  Place 
shingle  or  pieces  of  boards  near  the 
hills,  and  then  early  in  the  morning 

kill  the  bugs  that  have  collected  on  the 
under  side  during  the  night.  The  bugs 
do  this  because  the  board  affords  them 
protection  from  the  cool  night  air. 
Quite  a  lot  of  the  striped  beetles  are 
caught  in  the  same  way  and  at  the 

same  time.  Later  the  young  bugs  or 
nymphs  may  be  killed  with  a  spray  of 
kerosene  emulsion,  while  huddled  to¬ 
gether  :n  bunches.  For  the  squash 

borer  we  must  have  a  trap  crop  of 


bush  squashes,  which  are  to  be  planted 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  kind  to 
be  protected  is  planted,  and  which  the 
borers  seem  to  prefer  to  the  other 
kinds  of  squashes.  Beside  drawing  the 
borers  the  bush  squash  vines  interest  a 
lot  of  the  other  pests  also,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  fight  to  protect  the  other  vines, 
where  no  screens  are  used,  much  easier. 
The  bush  or  Summer  squashes,  if  taken 
when  tender  and  cooked  like  eggplant 
are  much  superior  to  that  well-known 
vegetable.  Of  course  where  the  bush 
squashes  are  about  mature,  and  before 
the  borers  leave  the  stem  to  hibernate 
in  the  soil  the  vines  should  be  pulled 
and  destroyed  to  kill  the  borer.  This 
should  be  done  about  August  1  here 
in  southern  Ohio,  and  the  time  varies 
with  the  latitude.  Spraying  the  first 
four  or  five  joints  of  the  squash  vine 
(not  the  leaves)  with  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  is  a  good  plan,  as  also  is  catching 
and  killing  the  adult  moth,  which  is 
very  conspicuous  and  easily  found 
when  once  known.  However,  the  trap- 
crop  plan  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
practical  and  satisfactory  method  of 
dealing  with  the  squash  borer.  In  us¬ 
ing  the  above-described  screen  protec¬ 
tors  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
soil  should  be  drawn  up  about  the 
edges  of  the  box  or  wire  screen  and 
firmed  dowm,  so  as  ^to  be  sure  that 
none,  of  the  bugs  can  crawl  under  the 
sides.  These  screens  afford  the  plants 
protection  during  the  most  critical  time 
in  their  existence  and  prevent  their,, 
becoming  stunted,  enabling  them  to 
make  a  vigorous  growth.  W.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

Plowing  Alfalfa  Sod.  —  On  page 
400  I  note  an  inquiry  about  plowing 
a  strong  Alfalfa  sod.  I  have  success¬ 
fully  plowed  some  very  tough  old  sod. 
A  common  walking  plow  will  not  do 
the  work,  but  a  sulky  plow  with  three 
good  horses  will.  Some  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  now  putting  out  a  special 
point  for  plowing  Alfalfa.  The  edge 
of  this  point  is  cut  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  hay  knife.  I  have  never 
used  one  of  these  and  cannot  say  what 
their  advantage  is.  Some  neighbors 
have  used  a  walking  plow  of  the  size 
known  as  large  two-  or  three -horse, 
equipped  with  fore-truck,  and  report 
good  success.  hamlet  worker. 


Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


on  a  ball  of  binder  twine 
guarantees  length,  strength, 
smoothness,  freedom  from 
knots,  and  from  all  the 
troubles  and  delays  which  poor 
twine  causes.  This  is  the 
tag  we  put  on  every  ball  of 
genuine 

Plymouth 

Binder 

Twine 

Look  for  it.  Insist  on  it.  Ply¬ 
mouth  Twine  is  made  of  the  most 
carefully  selected  material,  in  the 
oldest  yet  most  modern  cordage 
mill  in  the  United  States.  Eighty- 
five  years  of  experience  and  square 
dealing  stand  back  of  every  ball 
that  bears  the  wheat-sheaf  trade 
mark.  Plymouth  Twine  is  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  because  it  is  better 
— works  better  and  goes  farther. 
Get  PLYMOUTH  at  the 
local  dealer’s. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY, 

Largest  rope  makers  in  the 
world — Oldest  in  America. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


A  One-Piece  Roof 


The  same  space  covered  with  a  single 
roll  of  Ruberoid  roofing  would  require  at 
least  600. shingles. 

600  separate  pieces  of  wood,  each  inclined 
to  -warp  a  different  way.  1,800  exposed  edges 
— 1,800  chances  for  leaks. 

Yet  a  roof  of  Ruberoid,  whether  it  re¬ 
quires  one  roll,  or  100,  is  practically  a  one- 
piece  roof. 

For  with  each  roll  comes  our  exclusive 
product,  Ruberine  cement,  with  which  the 
seams  and  edges  are  cemented  together — 
sealed  against  warping — sealed  against  the 
weather. 

A  Ruberoid  roof  is  heat  proof,  cold  proof, 
rain  proof.  It  resists  acids,  gases  and  fumes. 

Ruberoid  Is  Fire-Resisting 

And  it  is  so  nearly  fireproof  that  you  can 
throw  burning  coals  on  it  without  danger 
of  setting  fire  either  to  the  Ruberoid,  or 
to  the  timbers  un¬ 
derneath. 

For  the  service  it 
gives  it  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  of  all  roofings — 
whether  used  on 
home,  barn,  outbuild¬ 
ing,  factory,  ware¬ 
house,  store. 

The  first  large  Ru¬ 
beroid  roof  ever  laid 
— a  foundry  roof  put 


RUBEROID 

(registered  in  u.  s.  patent  office) 

Be  sure  to  look  for  this  registered  trademark  which 
is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  side  of  nil 
genuine  Ruberoid.  This  is  your  protection  against 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Ruberoid.  Ruberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  ono 
dealer  i  n  a  town.  We  will  tell  you  the  name  of  your 
Ruberoid  dealer  when  you  send  for  our  free  book. 


on  in  1892 — is  still  weather  tight,  still  flex¬ 
ible,  after  seventeen  solid  years  of  service. 

Today  there  are  300  substitutes.  They 
have  names  which  sound  like  Ruberoid. 
Before  they  are  laid ,  most  of  these  substi¬ 
tutes  look  like  Ruberoid. 

Beware  These  Substitutes 

For  there  the  resemblance  ends.  For  in 
Ruberoid,  and  Ruberoid  alone,  is  used  the 
exclusive  processed  Ruberoid  gum.  This 
wonderful  flexible  gum  is  the  vital  element 
which  no  other  maker  can  copy. 

Another  Ruberoid  feature  is  that  it  comes 
in  colors — attractive  Red,  Brown,  Green — 
suitable  for  the  finest  home.  These  colors 
do  not  wear  off  or  fade — they  are  a  part  of 
the  roofing  itself. 

Before  you  decide  on  any  roofing,  for  any 
purpose,  learn  about  all  kinds  of  roofings. 
Simply  ask  for  our  free  book  which  tells 
the  results  of  twenty 
years  of  tests  with 
shingles,  iron,  tin,  tar 
and  ready  roofings. 

It  is  a  gold  mine  of 
roofing  knowledge, 
and  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  who  address 
Dept.  31 C  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Paint  Company, 
100  William  Street, 
New  York. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Denver, 
'  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Hamburg 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  it  can’t  burn. 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  1  hat’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  building ,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  quest  ion  for  all  time. 
Don  t  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  ns  for  our  free  book 
“ROOFS**— it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  C0..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.  Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Many  leaks  in  roofs  are  caused 
by  water  running  through  Nail 
Holes.  To  avoid  this  trouble  use 

PROTECTION  BRAND 

ROOFING 

<TT he  Roofing  without  an  exposed 
Nail  hole. 

Send  for  free  sample  to 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  A, 

136  Water  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


The  New 

Weeding 

HOE 


with  a 

hundred 
adjustments 
Patent,  Adjustable, 
universal  joint  with 
New  Design  Hoes 
Quickly,  easily  adjusted  to 
any  nn-le  or  width  in  either 
throwing  dirt  toward  or 
from  plants.  Skims  the 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide, 
narrow,  pointed  or  round. 
Hoes  can  be  reversed. 

The  EXCKLSIOH  Double- 
Wheel  Patent  Adjustable 
Cultivator  does  accurate, 
close  work  among  all  kinds 
of  plants  that  require  care¬ 
ful  weeding.  Does  espe¬ 
cially  well  with  onions. 
Leaves  only  hand  weeding  between  plants.  Does  not 
push  uirt,  hut  picks  it  up  —  puts  it  just  where  and  how 
wanted.  All  steel  and  malleable  frame.  Guaranteed  to 
do  more  work,  easier  and  better,  than  any  other  hand 
cultivator  on  the  market  and  to  last  indefinitely. 

Price,  complete,  ready  to  work.  $5.50 

Extra  Tools  at  slight  additional  cost.  We  also  make 
Single  Wheel  Hoes  and  Seed  Drills  for  all  purposes. 

EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  TOOL  CO. 

Send  for  free  catalog  758  W.  12th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


11,500  PROFIT  VOIDER 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  which  fully 
describes  and  illustrates  The  Original 

Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic 

CIDER  PRESSES 

For  custom  work  in  your  locality 
they  are  money  makers.  Built  in 
sizes  10  to  400  barrels  per  day. 

Hand  or  power.  Also  Steam 
Evaporators,  Apple  -  Butter  Cookers, 

Vinegar  Generators,  etc.  We  can  show 
you  how  #1,500  clear  profit  can  be  made. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mf£.  Co.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 
Or  Boom  1 19  {_  tft)  Cortlaudt  St.,  New  York,  ft.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Catalogue 

Free 


Power  presses,  pumps,  etc.— the 
most  satisfactory  and  protit- 
able.  Used  by  largest  makers. 

The  Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Co. 

112  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  r: 


r  for  the  Greatest  Value  Ever 
u  Offered— The  Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block  for  Farm  Use,  7Qc 


Here  is  an  article  that  will  pay 
for  itself  three  times  over,  even 
though  you  found  use  for  it  only 
3  days  in  the  365. 

But  you’ll  use  it  many  times. 
With  it  you  can  lift  and  move 
hundreds  of  pounds  yourself  with- 
outhelp.  Our  smallest  (6001bs. 
capacity)  costs  but  70c.  Our 
largest  (5,000  lbs.  capacity) 
sells  fwr  $4.25. 

It  is  the  one  Rope  Tackle 


Block  that  does  a  chain  block’s  work— the  one 
that  has  no  teeth  wedges  and  eccentrics  to  bite, 
tear  and  wear  rope.  Yet  it  locks  unfailingly 
and  holds  rigidly  on  greasy  and  wet  rope. 
Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Think  how  convenient  in  changing  wagon 
boxes,  moving  sick  or  injured  animals,  moving 
stones,  stretching  wire  fence,  loading  crops, 
etc.  Saves  four  men’s  work  and  their  pay. 
You  need  one.  Learn  its  uses  and  enormous 
advantages  over  all  other  blocks— rope  and 
chain.  Get  prices,  capacities  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion.  Just  a  postal— now— while  you  think  cf  it. 
BURR  MFG.  CO.,  136  viaduct,  Cleveland,  O. 
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IMPROVING  SEED  POTATOES. 

At  t.ljp  Now  York  institutes  tbit  past 
Winter  Prof.  II.  .1.  Webber,  of  Cornell, 
gave  a  method  of  selecting  and  planting 
seed  to  improve  the  yield.  lie  advocated 
<afefully  selecting  a  large  number  of 
ideally  shaped  tubers  of  nearly  the  same 
size  from  a  variety  which  you  know  tp 
be  .a  good  producer  for  the  section.  These 
selected  tubers  should  be  cut  into  uniform 
sized  quarters  and  planted  in  hills  a  uni¬ 
form  distance  apart.  The  hills  should  be 
at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  apart  in  the 
rows,  in  order  that  there  will  .not  be  mix¬ 
ing  of  tubers  in  the  hill.  The  small 
breeding  patch  planted  with  these  selected 
tubers  can  be  placed  in  one  corner  of  tbe 
gem  ral  field,  but  should  be  on  as  uniform 
soil  as  possible. 

In  harvesting  this  patch  dig  each  hill 
separately  by  hand  and  lay  the  tubers  of 
each  bill  together  at  the  side  of  tbe  row. 
After  the  patch  lias  been  dug  tbe  first  pro¬ 
cess  should  be  to  eliminate  all  poor  yield¬ 
ing  bills.  This  the  grower  can  usually  do 
by  going  down  each  row  and  taking  out 
the  low  yielding  hills,  so  that  till  the  re¬ 
maining  hills  are  good  bills.  It  then  re¬ 
mains  for  tlie  grower  to  select  from  those 
good  yielding  hills  those  which  are  the 
very  best,  the  so-called  gilt-edged  •.bills*.  lie 
should  now  go  over  the  patch  again  row 
by  row.  and  pick  out  from  among  the  good 
bills  the  very  best  ones.  By  host  one 
would  mean  not  only  those  which  are  the 
very  highest  in  yield,  but  those  which  have 
the  largest  number  of  good-sized  market¬ 
able  tubers  of  regular  shape.  Some  good 
yielding  hills  show  a  tendency  to  form 
irregular  tubers,  which  of  course  would 
make  the  hill  useless  for  selection  pur¬ 
poses.  As  rapidly  as  the  best  hills  are 
selected  the  best  tubers  front  these  can  he 
taken  out  and  preserved  separately  as 
breeding  stock  tubers.  The  remaining 
tubers  in  these  gilt-edged  hills  can  be 
utilized  along  with  tbe  remaining  good 
hills  for  planting  the  general  crop  tbe  next 
year.  Tbe  breeding  stock  seed  which  rep¬ 
resents  tin*  lies!  tubers  from  tbe  best  bills 
should  be  preserved  to  plant  another 
breeding,  patch  the  next  year. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

OitKKN  Stuff.— This  lias  been  a  week  of 
low  prices  for  southern  green  vegetables. es¬ 
pecially  the  salads,  peas,  beans  and  lettuce. 
The  receipts  of  cabbage  have  been  large, 
but  demand  heavy  enough  to  keep  prices 
up. 

Sthawberkies  of  excellent  quality  are 
arriving  in  New  York  from  Florida  and 
the  Carolinas.  Of  course,  they  are  not 
equal  to  nearby  berries,  but  are  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  hard  sour  fruit  so  often  noted 
in  southern  receipts.  Fancy  berries  retail 
.at  25  or  30  cents  nor  basket,  though  I 
have  seen  some  with  an  occasional  soft 
berry  sold  as  low  as  15  cents. 

Hothouse  Lambs.  Heavy  losses  have 
recently  been  noted  owing  to  tbe  hot  or 
muggy  weather  in  transit.  One  day  of 
this  sort  is  enough  to  do  great  damage  to 
dressed  lambs  shipped  hy  express  without 
refrigeration.  Where  tbe  egreass  is  only 
slightly  sour  in  one  place,  the  neck,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  prompt  cutting  up  and  storage  in 
a  cold  room  will  avoid  total  loss.  Half 
the  land)  may  be  saved  or  only  a  single 
quarter,  but  at  best  it  is  a  bad  job  for 
liotb  shipper  and  receiver.  One  man  who 
was  getting  a  nice  line  of  lambs  from  the 
Middle  West  bad  a  lot  from  two  or  three 
shippers  come  in  bad  order  on  the  same 
day.  He  did  everything  lie  could  and 
saved  part  of  the  meat.  Tbe  weather  since 
lias  been  largely  favorable,  hut  be  lias  had 
no  further  lambs  from  tKoso  men.  They 
did  not  doubt  his  honesty  but  preferred 
to  s*  1 1  nearby  at  a  lower  price  rather  than 
to  risk  further  long-distance  shipments  Ibis 
spring.  At  this  time  of  year  lambs 
should  be  opened  much  lower  than  early 
in  the  season,  so  that  air  may  circulate 
freely  through  the  cut  portion.  Fare  is 
needed  to  avoid  any  retention  of  the  liq¬ 
uids  in  the  neck.  Of  course,  all  animal 
beat  should  be  out  before  the  carcass  is 
wrapped  and  shipped. 

Grain  Prices. — The  recent  skilfully  en¬ 
gineered  wheat  corner  in  Chicago  has 
yielded  its  chief  promoters  a  profit  of 
about  $4. 000. 000.  a  sleight-of-hand  perform¬ 
ance  that  rather  discounts  Hermann  or  the 
Japanese  jugglers.  There  lias  been  no  spe¬ 
cial  movement  of  tlie  actual  grain  other 
than  t hat  caused  by  Hu*  usual  steady  de¬ 
mand.  and  there  is  probably  neither  more 
nor  loss  wheat  in  tbe  country  on  account 
of  this  spectacular  speculation,  yet  some¬ 
body  has  made  $4,000,000  without  pro¬ 
ducing  anything  worth  while  or  contrib¬ 
uting  any  more  to  tlie  country's  welfare 
H'an  tbe  burglar  who  cracks  a  safe  or 
the  counterfeiter  who  gets  cash  for  worth¬ 
less  paper.  In  fact,  the  same  quality  of 
mental  insight  and  moral  purpose  exer¬ 
cised  in  cornering  wheat  is  dominant  in 
the  make-up  of  the  safe  crackers,  counter¬ 
feiters  and  hold-up  men.  To  curse  Mr. 
Patten  or  any  other  speculator  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  language.  The  mischief  is 
done  bpfore  tbe  public  learns  about  it. 
T’-ev  are  frankly  in  the  business  to  make 
quick  money  by  any  method  the  law  will 
permit. 

Such  plans  are  hatched  and  carried  to 
the  “sticking  point.”  in  secrecy.  Remove 
the  legal  right  to  conceal  in  storage  un¬ 
limited  quantities  of  any  public  necessity, 
and  corners  in  food  stuffs,  with  their  en¬ 
suing  misery,  eon  1  d  not  exist.  Yet  such 
searching  supervision  of  storage  with  full 
and  regular  public  reports  would  be  ex¬ 
actly  in  line  with  existing  laws  considered 
necessary  to  safeguard  public  welfare  in 
transportation,  insurance  and  banking.  The 
railroad  rebate  System  at  its  worst  was 
no  more  detrimental  to  public  peace  and 
property  than  is  this  continual  tinkering 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  by 
speculators-  in  food  products,  w.  w.  ji. 


CHEESE  PROSPECTS  IN  JEFFERSON  CO. 

The  cheese  season  in  Northern  New 
York  lias  opened  earlier  than  usual  this 
Spring,  and  Hie  April  make  has  been  larger 
than  for  many  years.  The  increased  early 
production  lias  been  stimulated  by  the  ab¬ 
normally  high  prices  offered,  12(4  to  13 
cents  having  been  paid  freely  by  buyers  for 
the  April  make.  The  scarcity  of  old  cheese 
lias  caused  a  brisk  demand  for  tbe  new 
make,  which  has  been  taken  entirely  by 
home  traders,  exporters  regarding  quota¬ 
tions  as  dangerously  high.  Colored  cheese 
has  been  in  better  demand  than  white,  as 
stocks  of  tlie  former  remaining  from  last 
year  are  practically  exhausted. 

Prices  on  cheese  are  opening  higher  than 
for  many  years,  and  the  prospects  for  a 
good  season  are  exceedingly  bright.  Buyers 
had  a  profitable  year  last  season,  as  their 
purchases  have  been  cleaned  up  at  good 
margins  of  profit  and  the  new  season  opens 
with  the  market  nearly  hare  of  old  cheese. 
One  year  ago  the  opening  prices  on  cheese. 
May  1,  on  tlie  Watertown  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  were  914  to  0%  cents  on  twins 
and  10  to  10%  cents  on  large,  the  demand 
from  exporters  being  better  than  from 
home  traders,  owing  to  tbe  considerable 
amount  of  old  cheese  in  storage.  This 
season  conditions  are  reversed,  as  the 
home  traders  are  dominating  the  market. 
The  average  price  for  cheese  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1908  on  the  Watertown  Produce 
Exchange  was  $.1142,  as  against  12  2-5 
cents  in  1007  and  $.1158  in  100(5.  With 
the  present  favorable  conditions  there 
seems  good  reason  for  expecting  that  this 
year's  average  will  equal  if  not  exceed  that 
of  1908.  The  season,  so  far  as  pasturage 
is  concerned,  is  later  than  usual,  the  grass 
being  delayed  by  tbe  cold  weather  during 
tbe  latter  part  of  April.  However,  dairy¬ 
men  have  been  feeding  mill  stuffs  fairly 
liberally  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  they 
are  compelled  to  pay  for  such  feeds.  Wa¬ 
tertown  continues  to  Hold  its  position  as 
t  he  leading  interior  cheese*  market  of  Hie 
country,  last  year’s  sales  in  the  board  ag¬ 
gregating  186.000  boxes.  L.  L.  ALLEN, 

Secretary  Watertown  Produce  Exchange. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowkcr’s 
Fertilizers:  thev  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.”— Ad*v. 

NEW  TYPE  OF  PEA  BEAN. 

The  Alfred  J.  Brown  Seed  Co.,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  are  introduc¬ 
ing  a  new  type  of  Pea  or  Navy  Bean 
which  promises  to  be  worth  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  the  bean  grower.  This 
New  Bean  is  more  prolific,  ripens  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  crop,  is  very  uniform  in  size  and 
pure,  chalky  white.  The  plant  is  of 
robust  growth  and  carries  its  pods  well 
up  on  the  plant  so  that  few  if  any  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  very 
little  or  no  handpicking  is  necessary. 
As  it  requires  less  seed  per  acre,  the  cost 
for  seed  of  this  new  bean  is  very  little 
more  than  common  Pea  or  Navy  Beans, 
The  above  named  Seed  Company  are 
sending  out  full  information  upon  re¬ 
quest,  as  well  as  a  Small  Sample  of  the 
Beans  free  of  charge. — Adv. 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 
Porter  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 

Greatest  capacity  j 
easiest  to  operate  | 
and  strongest  of  lit¬ 
ter  carriers.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller- 
bear  i  n  g  and  are 
swivelled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  “Colum¬ 
bian''  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  Tbe  hopper 
is  held  automatical¬ 
ly  at  any  height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of 
operator.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  car¬ 
riers.  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY.  OTTAWA,  ILL.  | 


LETTUCE,  BEANS  and  CUKES 

Ship  them  in  the  South  Side  Hampers. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

SOUTH  SIDE  M'F'G  CO..  -:-  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


Painting  should  be  a 
habit  with  the  farmer — 
a  part  of  his  year’s  work 

Paint  is  insurance.  It  protects  and  prolongs  the  life  of 
buildings,  fences,  wagons,  implements  and  farm  machinery. 

Paint  means  profits  because  it  saves  money;  because  it  post¬ 
pones  the  day  of  rebuilding  and  replacing. 

Perhaps  you  appreciate  this,  but  do  you  appreciate  that 
results  from  painting  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  paint;  that 
different  surfaces  require  different  kinds  of  paint ;  that  even 
good  paint  may  be  unsatisfactory  paint  if  applied  to  a  surface  for 
which  it  is  not  intended  ? 

Do  you  want  complete  and  reliable  information  about  paint¬ 
ing  and  about  paint  ?  Do  you  want  to  know  what  to  paint  and 
how  often  and  when  ?  Then  let  us  send  you 

A  Valuable  Book  Free 

This  book  tells  about  the  best  treatment  for  every  surface  that  needs  treatment  on  the 
farm.  It  is  a  digest  of  the  views  of  men  who  have  studied  the  scientific  side  of  farming.  Its 
message  is  “buy  goods  of  quality.”  whether  paint,  or  seeds  or  machinery.  The  book  is  sent 
free  on  application. 

Sherwin-Williams 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  USE 

S  W  P.  (SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  PAINT,  PREPARED )— for  preserving  good 

buildings. 

S-W  CREOSOTE  PAINT  1  —for  prolonging  the  life  of  barns  and  other 

S-W  COMMONWEALTH  BARN  RED  f  rough  exteriors. 

S-W  BUGGY  PAINT— for  refinishing  the  carriage. 

S-W  WAGON  AND  IMPLEMENT  PA  I  NT— for  preserving  farm  machinery. 

S-W  ENAMEL  LEATHER  DRESSING— for  renewing  carriage  tops  and  aprons. 

S-W  PARIS  GREEN  I  ,  .  . 

S-W  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  f  -for  preventing  destruction  of  crops  by  insects. 

S-W  MEDICINAL  LINSEED  OIL  — for  treating  and  conditioning  of  horses  and 

other  l.vc  stock. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LARGEST  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  inquiites  to  (>3o  Canal  Road ,  N.  IV.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  lor  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  anti  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient. 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

<Ihe  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


.WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  yourback  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagcn. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  ot  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
makeyoorold  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  Itisfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Bdi  88.  Quisci.  UL 


“HOW  AND  WHY 
TO  FILL  A  SILO” 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Box  FE>  MONROE  MICH. 


A  I  ll  M  II 

tngmes 

Simple  in  construction 
and  are  guaranteed  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction. 
Catalogue  showing  low 
prices  on  steam  and  gas¬ 
oline  engines  and  on  all 
farm  implements  sent 
on  request. 

THE  MKSS1MIKK  It  Mi.  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  3  ,  Tnt/im  v,  p., 


The 

Best 

Made 


MONT ROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Are  ini  experiment.  Made  since  1889  ami  giveeatls- 


1 


WearSTEEL SHOES 

rr-/r~.  f 

Wii  Ns  Corns!  No  Colds!  No  Repairs! 


is 


One  Pair  Outlasts  Three 
to  Six  Pairs  A  1-Leathers 

i  The  comfort,  economy  and  durabil- 

uec.«,  05.  jty  of  Steel  Shoes  is  umazing. 

Others  Pending.  Tnousuuds  are  throwing  away 

leather  soled  shoes,  boots,  rubbers,  etc.,  and  wearing 
"Steels"  instead.  They  keep  your  feet  dry— prevent 
colds,  sore  throat,  rheumatism,  etc.  Saving  in  doctors’ 
bills  pays  for  them  over  and  over  again.  They  fit 
fine  and  feel  easy — no  corns,  bunions  or  soreness. 
Soles  and  an  inch  above  is  light,  thin  steel.  Uppers  of 
waterproof  leather.  Bottoms  studded  with  Adjustable 
Steel  Rivets.  Hair  Cushion  Insoles  give  elasticity 
and  absorb  perspiration.  Size.  S  to  12.  Steel  Shoes 
are  not  any  heavier  than  ordinary  work  shoes. 

Send  $3.00  for6-ineh  high  pair  or  $3.60  for9-inch  high 
pair  (state  size).  Book  FREE.  Order  a  pair  today  and 
you  will  save  $5  to  $10  of  your  shoe  money  this  year. 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  73  ,  Racine,  Wls. 

Canadian  Branch,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Split  Hickory  y 
Vehicles  Sold  y 
Direct  from  y 
Factory  to  y 
Home.  y 
30  Days’  Free  ^ 
\  Road  Test — 

I]  Two  Years'  ^ 
w  Guarantee. 


Me  Pay  the  Postage  on- 
My  Big  Free  Buggy  Book  to  You 

Though  these  books  cost  me  8c  each  for  postage  alone,  yet  I’ll  gladly  send  you  one  free  because  I 
want  you  to  know  about  Split  Hickory  Vehicles — made-to-order — sold  direct  from  factors  to  '"ou  at 
on  30  Days’  Free  Road  Test — guaranteed  2  years. 


Book  Tells  How  I  Save  You  $26.50  on  Split  Hickory  Buggies 

— tells  why  I  can  save  it  to  you  and  just  where  the  saving  comes  in — also  tells  bow  I  save  you  at  the  same  ratio  on  ovei  100  styles  of  Split  Hickory  ^ 
Vehicles — more  vehicles  than  you  could  see  in  10  big  store  rooms.  Better  send  for  this  book,  sit  down  of  an  evening  and  look  it  over.  It’s  full 
of  actual  photographs  of  Vehicles  and  Harness  of  every  description.  It’s  my  latest  and  best  book— for  1909— and  it’s  truly  a  Buggy  Buyers’  C 
It  not  only-gives  descriptions  and  prices  in  detail,  but  also  tells  how  good  vehicles  are  made — why  they  are  better  made  my 
way — all  running  parts  made  of  second  growth  Shellbark  Hickory,  split  with  the  grain,  not  sawed  across  it, 
thus  giving  extra  strength  and  long  wearing  qualities.  It  tells  about  one  of  my  latest  features — 

Sheldon  Genuine  French  joint  automobile  springs^  making  the  easiest  riding  buggy  on  the  market- 
even  riding  over  rough  roads  is  a  pleasure  with  a  ‘Split  Hickory.” 

Buying  direct  from  the  factory  brings  you  in  touch  with  the  people  who  make  your  vehicle.  My 
two  years’  guarantee  is  to  you  direct— my  30  Days’  Free  Road  Test  is  to  you  direct— my  price  to  you 
direct — no  roundabout  transaction  as  when  buying  through  a  dealer— keep  the  dealer's  profit  to  buy  other 
things  with— all  meaning  a  big  saving  and  more  satisfaction  to  you. 

Will  you  let  me  mail  you  the  book?  Will  you  write  for  it  today.  Address  me  personally 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President, 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  STATION  290.  COLUMBUS,  < - 


1909. 
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TURPENTINE  FROM  PINE  TREES. 

The  picture  of  the  pine  tree  shown 
at  Fig.  201  was  taken  in  Baldwin  Co., 
Alabama.  We  have  seen  such  trees  all 
•ver  the  South.  The  bark  is  cut  away, 
as  shown  in  the  picture,  leaving  a  strip 
large  enough  to.  keep  life  in  the  tree 
for  a  few  years.  On  this  cut  surface 
the  sticky  gum  or  pitch  accumulates, 
and  is  scraped  off  once  or  twice  a  year. 
In  Florida  we  saw  a  gang  of  negroes 
going  through  the  woods  scraping 
these  trees.  They  put  a  barrel  at  some 
central  spot,  and  each  carried  a  bucket 


thee  stripped  for  turpentining. 

Fig.  201. 

and  a  scraper,  which  was  like  a  short- 
handled  hoe,  wth  a  sharp  edge.  They 
scraped  down  the  bare  surface,  taking 
the  pitch  and  throwing  it  into  the 
bucket.  When  this  was  full  they  car¬ 
ried  it  to  the  barrel.  This  was  later 
hauled  to  the  distillery  where  turpen¬ 
tine  is  made.  Of  course,  this  process 
finally  kills  the  trees. 

Cement  Silo. 

Header  (No  Address). — \V.  It.  spoko  of 
:i  cement  silo  tliat  cost  only  ,$55.  I  should 
like  lo  know  more  about  it. 

Ans. — First  make  three  or  four  circles 
'out  of  old  lumber  the  size  you 'wish  your 
silo,  also  some  strips  half  inch  by  three 
inches.  We  used  green  oak,  but  any 
kind  will  do — if  it  is  dry  soak  well — 
also  some  sticks  one  inch  square  as 

long  as  the  thickness  of  your  silo  wall. 
Our  silo  is  10l/2  by  26  feet,  built  of 
solid  concrete,  one  part  cement  to  eight' 
of  gravel  and  sand.  We  put  it  30 
inches  into  ground  and  put  drain  under 
wall,  footing  12-inch  wall  to  top  of 
ground,  eight-inch  to  top  of  ground, 
then  six-inch,  tapering  to  four-inch  on 
top.  V  c  built  it  to  top  of  ground,  the* 
took  short  boxing  out,  set  up  inside 

boxing,  and  set  up  four  long  boards, 
placing  them  so  they  held  up  one  of 
the  circles.  Tack  first  circle  five  feet 
from  bottom,  then  another  five'  feet 

above  that.  Sta.t  at  one  of  these 

boards  and  nail  inside  boxing  on  with 
six-penny  nails.  When  inside  circle  is  up, 
nail  one  strip  (or  hoop)  between  the  cir¬ 
cles,  using  fourpenny  nails.  Cut  some  lum¬ 
ber  into  30-inch  lengths  for  the  outside 
boxing  (we  used  three-quarter-inch,  as 
it  is  lighter),  set  against  the  outside  of 
inside  boxing  and  nail  a  Iiood  on  top 
and  one  on  the  bottom.  When  you  get 
around,  set  it  outside  of  wall  and  pass 
a  No.  10  wire  (with  a  loop  on  each 
end)  around  the  latter,  put  a  stick  for 
a  lever  through  the  loops  and  draw  it 
rp  tight.  lack  the  hoop,  but  do  not 
drive  nails  clean  up;  then  move  wire 
to  top  of  boxing,  draw  it  up,  and  block 
out  on  top  with  small  sticks.  Put  2(4 
or  three  feet  apart,  as  necessary.  Be¬ 
fore  you  put  sticks  on  put  26-inch  wo¬ 
ven  wire  into  box,  and  keep  it  in  cen¬ 
ter  when  filling.  Draw  wire  tight  and 
tack  hoop  and  you  are  ready  for  pull- 
lng-  Tack  a  few  nails  around  boxing 
to  hold  wire  in  place. 
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Put  in  eight  or  10  inches  of  concrete 
and  tamp.  When  full  let  set  until  next 
day.  Place  some  studs  across  the  in¬ 
side  boxing  and  rig  three  pulleys  and 
attach  ropes  to  upper  Loop  of  outside 
boxing.  Put  a  man  to  each  rope,  draw 
nails'  where  hoops  lap;  shake  boxing 
loose  and  you  are  ready  to  hoist  box¬ 
ing  up.  Let  boxing  lap  two  inches  on 
lound  last  put  in,  put  wire  around  the 
bottom,  draw  up  and  tack.  Put  rein¬ 
forcing  wire  into  loop,  draw  up  and 
tack,  and  fill,  and  continue  to  top. 

When  you  get  silo  finished,  build  a 
platform  on  the  inside  four  inches 
smaller  than  silo,  rig  pulleys  on  the  in¬ 
side,  draw  platform  up  to  the  top,  and 
finish  from  top  to  bottom  with  thin 
coat  of  mortar,  one  cement  to  two 
of  sand.  When  plaster  gets  dry  draw 
platform  up  to  top  and  give  it  a  coat 
of  hot  tar.  and  you  will  have  a  silo  as 
tight  as  a  bottle.  We  left  openings 
every  two  feet,  put  in  temporary 
frames,  took  them  out  and  fitted  doors 
against  wall,  putting  in  two  bars  of 
iron  between  doors  for  reinforcement. 
I  think  the  better  way  would  be  to 
have  a  continuous  opening  and  put  in 
a  bar  every  two  feet.  Leave  inside 
boxing  in  for  a  week  or  10  days.  We 
hauled  gravel  and  sand  200  yards;  had 
water  on  the  ground.  Labor  cost  $1 
per  day;  cement  $2  per  barrel;  plas¬ 
terer  for  six  hours  $2.  No  other 
skilled  labor  is  needed.  Any  handy 
man  about  farm  can  build  such  a  silo. 
Total  cost  was  $55. 

Of  course  cost  all  depends  on  how 
fast  or  slow  a  man  is1.  I  do  not  figure 
cost  of  lumber  for  box,  as  that  is  not 
lost.  We  have  no  roof  on  it,  as  we 
expect  to  raise  it  higher  next  season. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  loss  except 
on  the  top.  In  finishing  filling  it  was 
not  well  tramped  and  got  moldy  around 
the  walls.  We  have  a  two-horse  gaso¬ 
line  engine  and  a  11-inch  Ohio  cutter, 
which  cost  us,  including  silo,  $225,  and 
I  would  not  want  a  better  outfit.  If 
corn  is  cut  four  men  will  haul  it  400 
yards  and  fill  two  feet  per  hour.  From 
our  experience,  I  will  say  that  a  small 
outfit  is  a  perfect  success,  w.  riehl. 


Old  Lady  ;  ‘'Conductor,  is'  this  my 
car?’’  Conductor  (affably)  ;  “No, 
ma’am,  this  car  belongs  to  the  Boston 
Elevated.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 


Every  Farmer  and  Fruit-Grower 
—————  Needs  — — . 


Arsenate 
of  Lead 

Destroys  ALL  Leaf-Eating?  Insects 

If  you  use  Paris  Green  you  risk  burning  your  foliage,  stunting 
the  yield,  and  having  to  spray  too  often. 

Swift's  Arsena/e  never  burns  foliage  or  injures  its  vitality,  is 
easy  to  use,  stays  on  the  leaves  for  a  long  time,  and  is  by  far 
the  most  thorough  and  certain  killer  of  leaf-eating  insects. 

Write  to=day  for  reports  of  actual  experiences  with  Swift’s 
Arsenate  from  leading  fruit  growers  and  farmers.  They  will 
astonish  and  interest  you. 

Our  FREE  BOOK  on  insect  pests  Is  of  jreat  practical  value.  Send  for  it 

In  writing ,  give  us  name  of  your  dealer  if  possible 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  30  Broad  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


DO  YOU  SHIP  PEACHES  ? 

If  so— send  for  our 

Catalogue  of  Standard  Carriers. 
SOUTH  SIDE  M'F'G  CO.,  PETERSBURG.  VA. 


DeLOACH 


Manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  Baskets 
and  Crates.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price  list. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Box  41,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


3Wa>re  IWiiKM^mericai 
SAW 


Save  Money  on 

Berry  Boxes  and 

Baskets 


T>  — — — - - - 

H  Lumber  is  high.  A  car  load  or  two  pays 
for  an  American  Mill.  Supply  your  needs 
and  your  neighbors’.  No  experience  needed. 
fr4  Haul  mill  to  timber  if  desired.  Alt  Sizes— 

\  All  Prices.  The  Variable  Friction  Feed, 

^  Combined  Ratchet  Set  Works  and  Quick  Receder 
11  means  most  work 

with  least  power. 

Free  Catalogue 
lists  all  kinds  of 
,  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Ask  for  it. 

American  Saw  Mill 
Machinery  Co. 
129  Hope  St. 
ilackettstown,  N.J. 
1582  Terminal 
Buildings 
New  York 


Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages 
and  Growers’  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list  X. 

Largest  Factory  of  its  Kind  in  the  Country. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AN0  BASKET  CO.,  New  Albany,  Iso. 


OSGOOD 

SCALE 

Indispensable  on  every  farm; 
saves  the  time  and  money  you 
would  spend  on  a  public  scale, and 
Assures  perfect  accuracy  al- 
ways.  Pried  within 
your  reach;  good  fora  life- 
r  time.  Om£<><><1  S<*nle  Co., 
Box  i57Bhighamton,  Ji.Y. 


for 
Catalogue 


HPIIIfl  A  99,  If  ills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insocts. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

"wail  “Funia  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”nS 

EDWAKD  It.  TAYLOH,  Tenn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Things  That  Any  Farmer 
Can  Build  For  Himself  Vith 

Concrete 

Concrete  is  used  by  thousands  of  progressive  farmers 
for  the  construction  of  walks  around  the  house,  and  to  the 
outbuildings;  for  dry  and  clean  poultry  houses  and  pigger¬ 
ies  ;  for  airy,  dry  and  non-burnable  stables  ;  and  for  walls 
and  fences. 

The  use  of  concrete  is  not  limited  to  the  construction 
of  buildings.  When  mixed  and  ready  to  be  placed,  concrete 
is  simply  a  form  of  liquid  stone,  and  it  may  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  anywhere  that  stone  would  be  desirable.  But — 

In  building  with  concrete  remember  that  the  success  of 
your  structure  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  cement  used. 


ATLAS 


CEMENT 


Makes  The  Best  Concrete 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement  is  always  uniform  in  quality 
— which  means  that  it  is  alike  at  all  times  in  composition, 
color,  fineness  and  strength. 

4,500,000  Barrels  of  ATLAS  were  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 
“Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and 
on  the  Farm.” 

It  contains  directions  for  making  and  handling  concrete,  also 
many  specifications,  sectional  drawings,  and  photographs  of  the 
smaller  constructions  that  can  be  built  by  the  layman  without 
skilled  labor. 

When  buying  cement  ask  your  dealr  for 
ATLAS,  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Department  22  30  Broad  Street,  New  York 


TRADE  MARK 


^  PORTLAND 

ATLAS 

^CEMENT 


Daily  productive  capacity  over  40,000  barrels  the  NOHG  JtlSt  3S  Gofld 
largest  in  the  world. 
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Ruralisms 


An  English  View  of  the  Wonder- 
berry.  —  The  Gardener’s  Chronicle  of 
London,  England,  dated  March  27, 
1909,  contains  the  following  corres¬ 
pondent’s  note  on  the  “  Wonderberry,” 
now  being  exploited  as  a  valuable  hor¬ 
ticultural  novelty : 

Another  American  creation,  this  time  a 
cousin  to  the  potato  and  the  tomato,  but 
more  remarkable  •  than  either;  more  even 
than  the  pomato  from  the  same  source! 
Two  Solanums.  namely,  S.  Guineense  and 
S.  villosnm,  were  taken,  juggled  with,  and 
out  came  a  miracle,  the  “Wonderberry.” 
It  will  grow  anywhere  in  any  soil,  except 
rich  :  it  will  fruit  as  no  other  plant  can ; 
and  its  fruits  are  just  the  thing  for  tarts 
and  jam.  A  few  seeds  in  a  small  packet, 
ben  ling  on  one  side  a  portrait  of  this  mar¬ 
vel,  and  on  the  other  the  cultural  instruc¬ 
tions — “Sow  early  under  glass  like  toma¬ 
toes.  and  transplant  to  garden  at  the 
proper  time.”  Nothing  simpler.  An  en¬ 
thusiastic  friend  sent  me  a  packet,  and 
told  me  not  to  worry  over  black  currant 
mite  or  gooseberry-mildew  any  more,  but 
to  grow  Wonderberry  and  make  m.v  family 
happy.  The  seeds  looked  ordinary  and  the 
given  origin  excited  curiosity,  so  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  look  up  the  history  of  the  two 
reputed  parents.  They  proved  to-be  noth¬ 
ing  other  than  forms  of  S.  nigrum,  a  weed 
in  every  country;  therefore,  the  Wonder¬ 
berry  is  S.  nigrum  also.  The  seeds,  on 
careful  comparison,  proved  it  beyond  doubt. 
Then  I  remembered  that  this  same  story 
bad  been  round  in  another  form  about  two 
years  ago.  but  the  name  given  then  was 
huckleberry,  instead  of  Wonderberry.  and  it 
came  from  a  Toronto  nurseryman — -“Easily 
grown,  ipiite  hardy,  matured  from  seeds  in 
five  months,  black  fruits,  no  stones,  nothing 
to  equal  it  for  pics,  jams,  sauces,  and  can¬ 
ning.  insect -proof,  and  frost  improved  the 
flavour."  We  grew  some  plants  of  it  from 
seeds  obtained  from  Toronto,  and  they 
turned  out  lo  he  simply  nightshade — S.  ni¬ 
grum.  What  does'  ii  all  mean?  Every  in¬ 
telligent  child  slums  the  fruits  of  this 
weed  of  waste  laud  and  manure  heaps,  the 
poisonous  properties  of  which  are  un¬ 
doubted.  Children  who  have  eaten  the 
fruit  have  died  soon  after  from  its  effects, 
which  are  very  distressing — vomiting,  colic, 
convulsions,  etc.  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  in¬ 
forms  me,  however,  that  in  some  countries 
the  fruits  of  Solanum  nigrum  are  not  only 
innocuous,  but  they  are  actually  eaten,  and 
on  consulting  various  hooks  1  found  several 
records  to  that  effect.  A  Russian  chemist 
who  had  investigated  the  question  as  to 
the  berries  being  poisonous  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  and  harmless  in  others  concluded  that 
the  difference  was  not  due  to  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  plants,  but  to  variations  in  the 
climatic  conditions-  under  which  the  fruits 

•  were  grown,  the  narcotic  principle  being 
either  undeveloped  or  finally  dispelled  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  certain  conditions,  of 
which  heat  and  light  were  probably  the 
most  important.  It  is.  therefore,  quite 
possible  that  the  nightshade  is  poisonous 
in  Great  Britain  and  harmless  in  America. 
After  all.  are  we  so  hard  up  for  fruit  as 
to  he  forced  to  turn  to  one  of  our  most 
pestiferous  weeds,  which  is  also  known  to 
be  a  deadly  poison,  because  we  are  advised 
to  do  this  by  some  seedsmen  in  America? 

The  Belgian  “  Horticultural  Review  ” 
of  March  also  publishes  a  correspond-  j 
cut's  account  of  this  world-stunning 
•new  garden  fruit,  as  follows: 

This  most  curious  hybrid  fruit  has  the 
alternative  name  of  Sun  harry  and  Sugar- 
berry.  It  is  described  as  the  results  of  a 
cross  between  two  species  of  wild  Solanum 

•  (  S.  Guineense  and  S.  villosnm  I.  The  first 
of  these  species  is  a  native  of  the  western 
side  of  Africa,  and  the  second  of  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  Eastern  America.  While  neither 
of  these  species  produces  edible  fruit,  this 
hispecifie  hybrid  produces  a  profusion  of 
delicious  berries,  which  are  both  sound  and 
wholesome.  There  is  also  the  additional 
advantage  that  they  come  quite  true  from 
seed  like  a  natural  species.  The  plant  is 
not  more  than  18  indies  high  by  a  little 
ntore  in  diameter;  the  flowers  show  them¬ 
selves  about  the  end  of  May  and  succeed 
one  another  without  interruption  till  very 
late  in  the  autumn.  The  fruit  or  berry  is 
of  a  l>lackish-blue  color  of  the  size  of  a 
large  black  currant,  and  is  produced  in 
dusters  of  six  in  such  abundance  as  to 
entirely  cover  the  plant.  The  first  fruits 
ripen  early  in  July,  and  the  same  plant 
continues  to  yield  fruits  until  late  in  Au¬ 
tumn  or  until  the  first  frosts.  The  fruit 
is  either  eaten  raw  or  cooked  or  made  into! 
jam.  The  culture  is  easy  aud  requires! 
Lss  care  than  either  that  of  haricot  beans 
or  tomatoes;  any  soil  suits  it  provided  that 
it  be  not  too  highly  manured,  the  result 
of  which  is  only  to  produce  a  more  luxuri¬ 
ant  vegetation  without  increasing  the 
amount  of  fruit.  Seed  may  be  sown  under 
glass  in  April,  and  in  the  open  ground  in 
May.  The  seedlings  may  be  planted  out 
when  danger  of  frost  is  over  gl  a  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  a  yard  apart,  after 
which  they  require  no  further  care  than 
hoeing  between  the  rows  and  keeping  free 
from  weeds.  They  require  no  artificial 
manures.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
the  plants  go  to  rest,  if  the  crowns  are 
protected  with  dead  leaves,  they  will  shoot 
vigorously  the  following  Spring. 

You  pay  your  money  and  take  your 
choice.  We  are  told  that  much  seed 
has  been  sold  and  that  doubtless  thou¬ 
sands  of  trials  will  be  made.  Tf  the 
berries  are  no  better  than  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  “  Garden  huckleberry  ” — 
otherwise  plain  black  nightshade  Sol¬ 
anum  nigrum  —  the  Wonderberry  will 
not  long  remain  in  cultivation.  Al¬ 
though  the  names  Solanum  Guineense 
and  S.  villosnm  stand  for  distinct  spe¬ 
cies  in  some  of  the  most  authoritative 
botanical  publications,  it  is  said  her¬ 
barium  specimens  show  them  to.  be 
only  forms  of  S.  nigrum,  which  is  a 
widely  dispersed  wild  plant.  Xo  less 
credit  is  due  Mr.  Burbank  if  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  useful  novelty  by  crossing  the 
two  geographical  forms  of  a  single  va¬ 
riable  species  than  if  it  had  bred  a  true 


bi-specific  hybrid.  The  main  question 
remains:  Will  the  Wonderberry  make 
good  as  a  garden  fruit  any  considerable 
part  of  the  claims  put  forth  by  its  dis¬ 
seminators?  A  signed  statement  by 
Mr.  Burbank  reads  thus: 

The  Sunberry,  or  Wonderberry,  is  a  new 
fruiting  plant  which  originated  in  my 
grounds  three  years  ago.  This  new  fruit 
was  not  in  existence  anywhere  on  this 
planet  four  years  ago.  It  is  unlike  any 
fruit  ever  before  known,  hut  most  resem¬ 
bles  the  low-bush  blueberry,  Vaccinium 
Pennsyl vanicum.  of  the  Eastern  States. 

If  the  resemblance  extends  to  quality 
also,  the  Wonderberry  may  he  rightly 
named.  The  low-bush  blueberry  is 
everywhere  regarded  as  the  most  agree¬ 
ably  flavored  as  well  as  the  earliest  of 
wild  huckleberries.  Few  uncultivated 
fruits  are  better  liked.  ‘ 

The  Burbank  Rose. — Here  is  a  fa¬ 
vorable  report  of  the  Burbank  rose 
from  Mr.  S.  S.  Chandler,'  Hardwick, 
Vermont : 

The  recent  discussion  of  Burbank  pro¬ 
ductions  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  re¬ 
garding  flic  Burbank  rose.  I  can  easily 
understand  why  this  rose  fails  to  please  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  country,  hut  I  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  find  a  collection 
of  roses  that  will  succeed  here  in  the  cold 
North,  where  our  Spring  and  Fall  weather 
is  loo  cold,  and  our  short  Summers  are 
often  too  hot  for  roses  to  amount  lo  much. 
No  variety  is  strictly  hardy  hero.  Even 
l  h<>  Memorial  Rose,  Crimson  Rambler  and 
Gen.  Jacqueminot  must  ho  banked'  deeply 
with  earth  to  withstand  our  severe  Win¬ 
ters,  aud  most  overbloomors  are  dug  in  the 
Fall  and  buried  in  an  outside  pit.  I  have 
tested  probably  more  than  a  hundred  varie- 
lies,  and  Burbank  is  one  of  (ho  very  few 
that  has  never  failed  me.  Ilermosa  is 
much  less  satisfactory  here.  My  first 
choice  of  all  classes  is  Grass  an  Teplitz, 
witli  Burbank  a  close  second,  and  Snow¬ 
flake  probably  the  best  white.  Most  Poly¬ 
anthus  fail,  including  Baby  Rambler.  Clo- 
thilde  Soupert  rots  many  of  its  buds.  Per¬ 
haps  the  hardies)  evcrhloomer  is  Champion 
of  the  World.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Ga 
France  do  quite  well  and  seem  exception¬ 
ally  hardy.  Maman  Cochet,  Kaiserin  and 
President  Carnot  are  loo  good  lo  leave 
out,  though  they  do  not  always  succeed 
with  me. 


In  overblooming  roses  my  choice  now  j 
would  he  Teplitz.  Burbank.  Snowflake,  Mrs.  i 
B.  I!.  Cant.  Wootton.  Mosclla.  Duchess  de 
Brabant,  Helen  Gould  (Baldtiin).  C'ecile 
Bruner,  Winter  Gem  and  C.  P.  Strasheim. 

1  think  every  farmer  ought  to  have  some 
hobby  outside  of  bis  regular  work,  and 
roses  happen  to  be  mine. 

The  Burbank  rose  has  not  gained 
popularity  where  handsomer  varieties 
succeed,  but  it  is  a  fine  healthy  grower, 
and,  as  our  correspondent  indicates,  is 
exceptionally  hardy.  The  habit  is  I 
dwarf.  The  blooms  are  borne  in  clus¬ 
ters  of  medium  size  and  arc  rose  pink 
in  color,  quite  double  and  sweetly 
scented.  The  hardy  rose  “fad”  is 
about  the  most  agreeable  and  uplifting 
one  that  a  farmer  can  possess,  w.  v.  f. 

APPLES  AND  PLUMS. 

\Tiver  L.  Miller,  Conyngham.  Pa., 
writes:  “Pyrox  worked  all  right  on 
our  apple  trees.  It  killed  the  canker 
worms  and  especially  stopped  the 
blight.  It  is  the  best  thing  I  ever 
found  for  plums.”  “Pyrox”  kills  in¬ 
sects  and  prevents  fungous  diseases;  i 
it  does  not  wash  off  the  foliage  like 
Paris  green,  hut  sticks  like  paint  even  j 
through  heavy  rains.  Address  Bowker  j 
Insecticide  Co..  Boston,  Mass. — Adv. 


CH4LLENCE  ALL 


HAY  PRESSES 


Every  Press  we  sell  goes  to  the  buyer 
on  trial.  No  sale  and  freight  refunded  if  it 
cannot  fill  all  claims  made  for  it  in  our 
Catalog.  Write  for  Catalog. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dept, 


I.  DWIGHT.  ILL. 


Hat  to  the 

The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump— never 
sticks  —  never  fails — alwa\s  ready. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Barn  Boor 
Ifangets,  Hay  Back  Clamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.  H.  31  yerB  &  lira..  ^‘'Orange  KL,  Ashland, O. 


THE 

PUMP 

THAT 


PUMPS 


Home  Water  Works 

Have  running’  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 

raise  water  to  any  height,  in  any 
quantity.  Reliable,  economical,  no 
expense  or  trouble  to  operate.  Free 
Catalog  gives  valuable  suggostious.  De- 
ecribes  and  illustrates  Rife  and  Foster 
Hydraulic  Rams.  Wo  Guarantee  Satis¬ 
faction.  Write  today. 


mWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  Ill  Broadwir.  New  York  City 


SOO  A  V  Your  Fruits,  Crops, 
*  m  Ponltry  Houses,  and 

do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  trice 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Fitted  with 
Auto  Pop  Nozzle  does  the  work  ot  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  300.000  others.  We  make 
manystylesandsizes.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  Write  for  book,  prices  and  Agency 
Offer.  The  ^  c  Brown  Co. 

28  Jay  Slreet,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES 


WITH 

THE 


Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — State  experiments  show  gain  of  more 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  FREE. 
FIELD  FOKCE  PUMP  CO..  »  11th  St.,  Elmira.  A.* 

POTATO  CROP—. 
INSURANCE  j 

Spraying  is  a  necessity.  Do  it  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  makes  your  work  count.  There’s 
nothing  up  to  the  great 

Aspinwall 

4-Row  Sprayer 

That's  what  potato  growers 
say, and  they  know.  Bookfree. 

Get  i  t  and  see  how  we  lead  tho 
world  on  potato  machines. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

437  Sabin  Street  Jackson,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory:  Guelph,  Canada 


Niagara  Brand 
Products 

Unsurpassed  for— 

Convenience ,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness • 

Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution— 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  flrsenate  of  Lead— -Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate— -Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined---beats  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint— Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayers--Buik  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues, prices,  etc.,  FREE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 

Middleport ,  N.  V. 

FERTILIZER  LIME 

WALTON  Ol'AKKI KS,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

The  origi mil.  Others  have  copied/  Our  3  h.  p.  air¬ 
cooled  engine  easily  detached  and  used  for  other 
work.  No  experiment.  Seven  Years  uf  suc¬ 
cess.  Ask  the  user  Our  1^!  air-cooled  complete 
power  spray  outtit  $195.00  Write  for  catalogue  19 
and  our  liberal  proposition. 

R.  H.  Deyo  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

OETTHE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  'earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
t practical  fruit  grow- 
?  ers  we  were  using  common 
j  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
i  — found  their  defects  and 
;  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
)l  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  1  arg  2  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

AGRICULTURAL 

OK 

FERTILIZING  SALT. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  ONONDAGA  COARSE  SALT  ASS'N.. 
Syracuse,  ....  New  York. 

Cheaper  than  a  Gasoline  Engine 

nr  liind mill  for  supplying  running  water 
vt  »» lliunuil  in  country  homes  is  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Will  pump  water  from  any  stream  just 
where  yon  want  it.  Requires  no  atten¬ 
tion  and  there  is  no  cost  for  repairs. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  AG 
and  estimate.  We  furnish  Caldwell 
Tanks  and  Towers. 

.NIAGARA  II Y  Pit  A  CMC  ENGINE  00. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  Y'ork  Factor ,  :  Chester,  Pa. 


PRICES  REDUCED 
On  Quaker  City  Mills 

Free  Trial— Freight  Raid.  No 
money  down.  40  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Choose  from  11  sizes.  Hand  to 
20-H.  I3.  From  cob  meal  to  table 
meal.  Ask  for  Free  Foed  Mill 

Book*  Western  shipments  from  Ch  cago. 
A.O.  Straub  &  l-o.,  3787  Filbert  St* 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


simplest,  strongest  and  most  powerful  sprayer.  Can  be  changed 
from  horse  to  hand  power  without  any  trouble.  Easy  to  work.  Will 
spray  upper  and  under  side  of  leaf ;  mixture  can  be  di¬ 
rected  at  any  angle.  Send  for  our  new  book — FTLliIE — 
and  see  how  you  cau  increase  your  profits  25  to  soper 
cent. — how  you  cau  spray  thirty  acres  of  potatoes, 
cotton  or  vegetables  in  a  day. 

THOMAS  PFPPLER,  Box  45,'  Hlghtstown,  ft.  J. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 

SPRAYING  MACHINERY 

We  illustrate  herewith  our 

“FRUITALL” 

a  most  satisfactory  low  priced  barrel  outfit,  with 
all  working  parts  bronze.  We  also  issue  catalog 
illustrating  over  30  other  styles,  including 

BARREL,  BUCKET,  KNAPSACK  AND  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

IV rite  for  copy. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO.,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  Los  Angeles 


St.  Louis  Pittsburg 


Minneapolis 

1  —Wl’.IM'IA* 


New  Orleans  San  Francisco 


'RE  WHAT  YOU'RE  LOSING 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
reports  that  in  an  exhaustive  experiment  which  covered  10  years  the  av¬ 
erage  “gain  due  to  spraying  potatoes”  was  233  bushels  per  acre,  flow 
much  would  that  amount  to  on  your  crop?— Have  you  ever  figured  it  out?  You 
can  increase  your  crop  just  as  much,  and  the  increase  of  “one  acre”  will  more 
than  pay  for  our  best  sprayer.  If  you  are  tired  of  seeing  your  crop  cut  in  half 
—by  blight,  bags,  rot,  etc.  Get  one  of  our 


on  Free  Trial 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 
PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF 


ss»* 


no-bank-deposit,  no-strings-to-our-“free-trial.”  Spray  first,  then  if  you  buy—  pay 
usout  of  the  “extra  profit.  ”  These  £  prayers  SPRAY  ANYTHIN  <1.  potatoes  and  true  k^4 
to  6  rows  at  a  time.  Also  first-class  orchard  and  vineyard  sprayers.  “Man-Power  and  Ho 
Power.”  High-pressure  and  perfect  agitation.  Yapor  Spray  prevents  blight,  scab, 
and  bugs  and  other  insects  from  injuring  your  crop.  Strong  and  durable.  Brass  ball- 
valves,  plunger,cylin<ler,  strainer,  etc.  GUARANTEED  5  YEARS,  Shipped  direct  to^ 

you  at  dealer’s  wholesale  pric¬ 
es.  We  pay  freight.  Tell  us 
which  sprayer  you  are  interested 
in  and  you’ll  get  our  valuable 
Spraying-Guide,  Catalog  of  “all 
kinds”of  sprayers,  and  our  special 
free  Sprayer  offer  to  first  in 
your  locality  this  season. 

HURST  MFG. 


-w . 


:•  ' 

_v 'F — •  -  tr. - 


47  NORTH  ST.,  CANTON,  0. 


FOR  MAN-POWER 


FOR  horse-power  ? 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Chinese  Food. — When  I  was  a  boy 
the  following  lines  were  often  quoted 
for  my  guidance : 

“Worth  makes  the  man, 

The  want  of  it  the  fellow.” 

There  was  no  denying  the  statement 
but  I  think  food  is  a  better  test.  You 
may  take  the  same  kind  of  food.  Let 
one  family  cook  it  well  and  serve  it 
neatly  and  the  other  throw  it  together 
in  the  easiest  way,  and  I  am  sure  you 
or  anyone  else  can  pick  the  two  fami¬ 
lies  by  their  appearance. 

“ Come  out  to  the  Chinese  rest  air 
rant,”  said  Dr.  Van  Fleet  the  other 
day,  “you  can  get  a  balanced  ration  at 
a  low  price !”  I  imagine  that  most  of 
our  readers  would  shy  at  such  an  invi¬ 
tation.  The  popular  notion  of  Chinese 
food  is  not  what  you  would  call  high. 
I  have  noticed,  however,  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  usually  strong  and  active,  sel¬ 
dom  ailing  and  that  the  older  men  hold 
their  strength  well.  I  decided  to  go 
and  see  what  sort  of  fuel  they  use  to 
keep  up  the  steam  of  life. 

Mott  street  is  the  heart  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  quarter  in  New  York.  Here  are 
to  be  found  all  the  things  which  the 
Chinaman  loves  at  home — from  openly- 
displayed  idols  to  secret  opium  joints. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  decorated  in 
front  in  imitation  of  the  places  in  the 
old  country,  and  Chinamen  in  all  sorts 
of  dress  are  to  be  seen  at  work  or 
lounging  about.  The  restaurant  proved 
to  be  scrupulously  clean — one  of  the 
neatest  in  the  city.  The  decorations 
were  in  good  taste,  and  the  food  is 
served  on  beautiful  inlaid  tables.  There 
were  100  different  combinations  on  the 
bill  of  fare — a  full  dinner  ranging  in 
price  from  35~cents  to  $3.50.  I  looked 
in  vain  for  such  familiar  things  as 
baked  beans,  fish  balls  or  baked  apples. 
Left  to  myself  I  should  have  ordered 
an  omelet,  but  Dr.  Van  Fleet  being  an 
old  hand  at  "the  ’game,  advised  the 
following  dish: 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot 
read  Chinese  I  give  the  English  as 
well : 

Chozv  Y ok  Soe  Min. 

“Fried  noodle  with  threaded  meat 
and  bamboo  shoots,  etc.” 

Now  I  have  found  that  “etc.”  can 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins  or  salvation. 
I  sized  up  this  dish  as  little  threac.  made 
of  ’ potato  flour,  sliced  mushrooms  and 
bamboo  shoots,  with  small  pieces  of 
roast  pork  and  a  thick  brown  pork 
gravy.  It  was  so  good  an  imitation  of 
roast  duck  and  dressing  with  potatoes 
that  it  was  better  than  the  original. 
For  50  cents  they  gave  more  than  both 
of  us  could  eat,  and  in  addition  each 
had  a  bowl  of  rice  and  all  the  tea  we 
wanted.  The  first  thing  the  waiter  did 
was  to  bring  a  pot  of  tea  and  two 
small  cups.  No  milk,  butter  or  bread 
or  coffee  is  served  here — you  drink 
your  tea  plain  or  go  without.  As  for 
bread — rice  is  a  good  substitute.  After 
our  imitation  duck  we  had  “Mut  Ching 
Moy,”  or  golden  lime.  This  was  pre¬ 
served  kumquats  served  in  a  saucer,  from 
which  you  helped  yourself  with  a 
toothpick.  It  was  as  clean  and  as 
nourishing  a  dinner  as  I  have  had  in  a 
long  time.  An  American  would  miss 
the  bread  and  butter  which  we  have 
come  to  regard  as  essential  to  a  meal, 
but  the  rice  is  a  full  substitute — if  we 
would  only  think  so.  I  never  before 
knew  just  what  rice  is'  when  cooked 
as  it  should  be.  I  would  like  to  have 
that  Chinese  cook  bake  an  apple! 

At  a  table  near  us  six  Chinamen 
were  eating  with  chop  sticks.  I  can 
stand  their  food  substitute,  but  I  want 
the  knife  and  fork.  These  men  had  no 
trouble  i.i  holding  their  food  between 
the  sticks.  When  they  came  to  eat 
rice  they  held  the  bowl  up  to  a  level 
with  the  face  and  used  the  sticks  to 
poke  the  rice  into  their  mouth.  Every 
now  and  then  they  would  poke  the  end 
of  the  stick  into  salt  or  sugar  or  into 
a  sort  of  brown  sauce,  which  occupied 
a  general  dish  in  the  center  of  the  ta¬ 
ble.  I  saw  one  big  husky  fellow  eat 
five  bowls  of  rice  in  succession.  There 
was  no  time  for  table  conversation 
over  this  rice  eating. 

As  judged  by  this  bill  of  fare  the 
Chinese  live  largely  upon  vegetables', 
’tee  fish  and  poultry  products.  No 
cold  storage  stuff  is  ever  used.  The 


increase  in  price  of  flour  does  not  trou¬ 
ble  them,  nor  does  the  corner  in  butter 
‘or  beef.  A  share  of  their  food  is  im¬ 
ported.  For  $3.50  you  can  get  a  din¬ 
ner  of  15  courses,  including  bird’s  .nest 
soup,  fried  shark's  fins,  fried  walnuts 
and  chickens,  sweet  and  sour  fish  and 
other  delicacies.  The  whole  thing  was 
as  fine  an  example  of  what  skillful 
cooking  will  do  with  plain  and  cheap 
food  as  I  ever  saw.  That  Chinese  cook 
could  come  to  your  farm  or  mine,  take 
the  things  which  we  produce  at  home 
and  get  us  up  more  nourishing  food 
than  we  now  have  at  half  the  cost.  I 
firmly  believe  that,  while  we  might  not 
want  to  eat  his  food,  and  crave  the 
meats  and  other  stuff  we  now  buy. 
most  of  us  would  be  better  off  if  we 
could  cut  away  from  prejudice,  habit 
and  inheritance,  and  live  on  a  plain 
balanced  ration  of  home  food.  Since 
I  have  seen  those  big,  husky  rice  eat¬ 
ers  with  clear  eyes  and  hard  flesh  I 
take  less  stock  than  ever  in  the  theory 
that  men  must  be  stuffed  with  meat  in 
order  to  do  hard  work.  Of  course  the 
Chinese  have  the  advantage  of  us  in 
the  fact  that  their  ancestors  for  years 
have  been  vegetarians.  Some  of  us 
trace  back  through  many  generations 
of  meat  eaters  who  have  given  us  the 
strength  and  weakness  which  go  with 
the  diet. 

The  Full  Dollar. — I  have  a  letter 
froin  a  farmer  in  Central  New  York 
which  may  set  us  all  thinking: 

IV o  have  had  120  days  of  sleighing  this 
Winter,  from  December  1  to  April  1,  and 
I  have  been  able  to  haul  600  loads  of 
horse  manure  from  the  cily  to  my  farm 
with  two  teams.  I  sell  my  hay  loose  to 
the  consumer,  and  get  my  full  'dollar  for 
it,  also  for  my  grain,  and  my  teams  load 
both  ways.  Manure  does  not  cost  me  any¬ 
thing  but  the  hauling.  I  put  it  in  heaps 
and  spread  with  spreader  so  that  600  loads 
will  cover  nearly  100  acres. 

My  children  envy  him  that  long  run 
of  sleighing,  but  I  can  get  on  without 
it  in  comfort.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  “good  roads”,  value  of  hard 
snow.  I  have  heard  farmers  argue  that 
hay  should  never  be  sold  from  the  farm, 
and  they  refuse  to  admit  that  their 
statement  should  ever  be  qualified. 
What  will  they  say  to  this?  In  our 
country  it  usually  pays  better  to  sell 
our  hay  than  to  feed  it,  and  we  can 
keep  up  our  yields  with  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Personally,  I  never  bought  a 
pound  of  manure.  There  are  many 
places  throughout  the  country  where 
just  the  plan  noted  here  could  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  near  every  one  of  100,000 
towns  is  a  chance  for  some  man  to 
make  this  exchange  of  manure  for  hay. 
In  the  little  towns  around  us  livery 
stable  keepers  and  men  who  keep  a 
horse  arrange  with  farmers  to  haul 
the  manure  away  at  intervals.  There 
are  good  chances  for  a  gardener  to  get 
his  supply  from  such  places. 

Farm  and  Home.  —  Since  I  wrote 
about  the  talkative  hired  man  on  page 
307  I  have  had  many  letters.  Some 
people  say  I  did  not  use  the  man  right, 
because  I  put  him  at  hard  work.  I 
worked  as  hard  as  he  did  at  the  same 
job.  Do  these  critics  expect  me  to  do 
the  work  and  let  the  man  boss?  Oth¬ 
ers  ask  if  I  want  a  man  to  keep  si¬ 
lent?  I  certainly  do  when  silence  is 
either  a  virtue  or  business.  An  orator 
or  lawyer  might  talk  and  do  his  work 
at  the  same  time,  but  a  hired  man 
should  not  orate  during  the  hours 
which  belong  to  the  boss.  Another 
man  says  this  proves  that  our  modern 
system  of  “literary”  education  is  all 
wrong.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  ap¬ 
plication  is  sometimes  wrong,  but  any 
man,  I  care  not  who  he  may  be.  should 
be  better  off  for  a  good  foundation  in 
history  and  good  literature.  I  call  it 
little  short  of  a  crime  to  give  a  child  ( 
a  smattering  of  “learning,”  teach  him  i 
that  farming  or  hand  work  is  dishon-  ; 
orable  and  then  turn  him  out  to  make 
a  living.  The  other  extreme  of  making 
the  education  all  practical  and  sneer¬ 
ing  at  history  and  the  old  classics  in 
literature  is  not  a  crime,  but  a  mighty 
mistake.  This  is  where  our  so-called 
“new  education”  of  agricultural  science 
is  most  likely  to  fall  down,  because 
it  will  drive  the  true  spirit  and  culture 
out  of  life.  Many  a  man  who  all  his 
life  has  been  made  to  do  things  and 
conquer  material  obstacles  wakes  up 
after  the  hard  struggle  has  been  won 
with  a  deep  regret  that  he  cannot  find 
solace  and  the  best  of  declining  years 
in  art,  literature  and  travel.  I  would 
if  I  could  teach  children  the  business 
side  of  life  and  how  to  do  things  in 
the  best  way,  but  I  would  also  en¬ 
courage  them  to  take  time  for  read¬ 
ing  history,  poetry  and  the  great  books' 
that  will  live  longer  than  the  things 
they  do  with  their  hands.  Whenever 
I  feel  like  grieving  over  the  lost  years 
of  my  own  life  when  I  missed  the 
chance  of  learning  to  do  things  I  am 
glad  of  the  kindly  fate  that  made  me 
read  good  books.  h.  w.  c. 


Your  boy  will  be  far  better  off  for  the  fun 
and  training  he’ll  get  with  a  Stevens 
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With  a  Stevens  Rifle  he  will  fast  develop  all 
those  sturdy  qualities  so  essential  to  success — 
health,  strength,  keen -and -quick -thinking, 
prompt  action  and  self-reliance. 

STEVENS 

firearms  are  so  accurately  adjusted,  so  straight¬ 
shooting,  that  they  are  the  pride  of  every  owner. 
They  show  their  quality  in  their  appearance. 

Your  boy  will  get  a  lot  of  good  out  of 
“Guns  and  Gunning,”  by  Dan  Beard. 
Tells  what  to  shoot — where  to  find  it — 
how  to  handle  a  gun,  etc.  Bound  in 
cloth,  stamped  in  gilt,  30c.,  or  in 
paper,  20c.,  postpaid. 


A 


.  Send  for  the  Stevens  Catalog— ft  will  help  yon  Immensely  in  selecting  a  rifle,  shotgun  or 
pistol.  Six  cents  for  postage  brings  it.  Ask  your  dealer  and  insist  on  STEVENS.  There  are  no 
substitutes.  If  you  cannot  obtain,  we  will  ship  direct,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  catalog  price. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  CO.,  200  Grove  St.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


YOUR  WIFE  KNOWS 


Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  convenience  of  the  home  as  to  have  a  good  supply  of  pure  tvator  at  hand  at 
all  times— the  same  is  true  of  the  farm  buildings.  Your  cattle  will  drink  oftener  and  keep  in  better 
condition  than  if  watered  but  twice  a  day. 


AERMOTOR 


GASOLINE 
ENGI NE 


PUMPING  OUTFIT 


is  within  the  means  of  every  farmer.  It  is  especially  designed  for  farm  conditions  and 
insures  a  supply  of  water  at  all  times  whether  the  wind  blows  or  not.  Pump  capacity— 
1G00  gals,  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation;  800  gals..  25  ft.;  400  gals.,  50  ft.  Complete  Outfit 

$37.50,  or  delivered  at  your  It.  It.  Station  $43.50.  Let  us  tell  you  all  , _ -tZ 

about  it— send  postal  to-day  for  Catalogue  No.  5  giving  full  information.  = 

J.  H.  EDWARDS,  61  Park  Place,  New  York. 


We  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways 


and  refund  your 
money  if  after  thirty 
days  trial  you  do  not 
find  the  WATER¬ 
LOO  BOY  gasoline 
engine  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  We  make  this  offer  to  you  in 
good  faith  and  trust  to  your  honor  to 
give  the  engine  a  fair  and  satisfactory 
trial.  We  make  you  judge  of  the  merits 
of  our  engine. 

The  Waterloo  Boy 

will  do  more  work  than  any  $45  a  month  hired 
hand  you  ever  heard  of,  and  we’ll  let  you  prove 
it.  We’ll  send  a  Waterloo  Boy  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  farmer  who  will  hitch  the  engine  up  to 
his  hard  work  and  give  it  a  month’s  trial.  You 
are  one  of  them.  If  it  doesn’t  convince  you  that 
you  are  losing  money  by  not  having  it  on  your 
place,  send  it  back,  freight  charges  at  our  expense. 

Our  terms  make  it  easy  for  any  farmer  to  own 

a  Waterloo  Boy. 

You  can  afford  to  buy  a  gasoline  engine,  for 
they  are  money-savers,  but  you  can’t  afford  to  buy 
until  you’ve  tried  the  Waterloo  Boy.  It  has 
already  stood  the  test  of  17  years  steady  service  and 
is  good  for  a  lifetime.  It  is  guaranteed  for 
five  years.  It  is  the  simplest  engine  to  operate — 
most  economical  of  fuel— develops  the  full  rated 
horse  power — safest  engine  built — never  balks  in  any 
weather— costs  only  five  cents  a  day  to  run. 

We  have  a  fully  illustrated  catalog  describing  the  Waterloo 
Boy  engine  and  giving  many  valuable  engine  facts.  Write 
for  it.  Do  it  today,  while  it’s  on  your  mind.  Address 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 

184  W.  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

Wo  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mf  g. 

Elkhart,  ....  Indiana 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  tbe  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  tbe  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  have  been  asked  to  state  the  exact  situation 
in  that  famous  Ohio  fertilizer  case.  The  Smith 
Fertilizer  Co:  is  still  selling  goods  in  Ohio.  They 
did  not  take  out  any  license  in  1908,  but  have  done 
so  this  year.  The  suits  for  damages  which  the  Smith 
Company  brought  against  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  been  dismissed.  The  Attorney-General 
has  brought  suit  to  prevent  the  Smiths  from  doing 
business  in  Ohio,  and  this  suit  is  still  pending.  The 
attorney  promised  to  press  those  suits  hard,  but  has 
not  done  so.  The  whole  case  was  about  the  strangest 
hold-up  of  a  State  department  that  ever  happened. 

* 

Naturalists  tell  us  how  various  organs  in  animals 
have  been  developed  by  use.  As  new  conditions 
arise  the  organ  or  member  was  changed  and  slowly 
adapted  to  meet  the  new  requirements  of  taking  food 
or  maintaining  life.  It  seems  that  there  is  an  indus¬ 
trial  evolution  going  on  in  the  development  of  farm 
tools.  For  example,  the  roots  found  in  an  old 
Alfalfa  sod  are  as  large  and  strong  as  ropes,  and 
with  ordinary  plows  the  work  of  turning  over  such 
a  sod  is  a  horse  killer.  This  has  led  to  makings  new 
kinds  of  plows  for  this  special  work.  The  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  use  of  lime  has  created  a  demand  for 
lime  crushing  machinery.  Manufacturers  are  to  offer 
portable  crushing  outfits  which  can  go  from  farm 
to  farm  like  a  thrasher.  It  is  the  same  with  spray¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  silo  filling  and  other  farm  work. 
As  each  branch  develops  new  special  tools  are 
needed,  and  they  are  always  found. 

* 

In  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Michigan  Sta¬ 
tion  is  the  following : 

There  are  arguments  against  the  care  of  small  apple 
orchards  by  stock  or  general  farmers,  and  the  arguments 
are  sufficient  for  those  to  whom  the  care  of  an  orchard 
is  distasteful,  if  they  will  purchase  and  keep  on  hand 
during  the  season  such  fruit  as  a  good  home  orchard  will 
furnish.  This  proviso  well  nigh  nullifies  the  statement, 
for  few  farmers  will  or  can  provide  such  a  supply  of  apples 
during  the  entire  season  as  a  good  orchard  will  furnish. 

Let  the  farmers’  wives  who  never  have  enough 
good  fruit  copy  that  and  paste  it  up  all  over  the 
house.  We  have  seen  farmers  who  say  they  will 
not  bother  with  an  orchard  or  fruit  garden  because 
they  can  buy  fruit  cheaper  than  they  can  raise  it. 
You  ought  to  see  what  they  buy!  When  it  comes 
to  putting  up  the  cash  for  a  fruit  supply  there  is 
nothing  to  it.  If  some  of  these  men  will  admit  that 
all  they  could  raise  in  a  garden  could  be  bought  for 
what  they  spend  for  fruit  they  will  write  themselves 
down  as  very  poor  farmers.  If  they  would  put  up 
in  cash  what  they  could,  if  they  would,  take  out  of 
orchard  and  garden  they  would  feel  bankrupt.  Why 
not  learn  from  that  what  a  good  fruit  garden  pays? 

* 

After  some  years  of  cultivation  most  land  be¬ 
comes  sour.  The  lime  is  taken  out  of  it  and  acids 
accumulate  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter.  In 
this  sour  condition  the  land  loses  much  of  its  power 
to  grow  crops.  Strawberries,  cranberries  and  a  few 
other  crops  will  thrive,  but  clover  fails.  Grass  and 
grain  and  most  other  crops  are  sickly.  By  ferti¬ 
lizing  or  manuring  heavily  it  is  possible  to  grow 
fair  crops,  but  the  soil  does  not  respond,  and  a  good 
share  of  the  plant  food  supplied  is  wasted  or  left 
unused.  We  have  learned  that  lime  sweetens  such 
soils,  puts  new  vigor  and  life  into  them,  and.  makes 
them  profitable.  The  general  use  of  lime  on  our 


eastern  farms  will  work  wonders  in  increasing  pro¬ 
duction.  It  must  he  said  that  men  are  much  like 
soils.  Many  of  them  after  years  of  hard  work  be¬ 
come  sour  and  disappointed.  Some  who  have  been 
successful  financially  and  have  been  well  treated  by 
the  world  grow  bigoted  and  narrow  and  hateful  at 
the  time  of  life  when  they  ought  to  be  most  capable 
of  giving  hopeful  service.  So  far  as  progress  or 
useful  service  go  such  men  are  like  the  sour  soils 
which  kill  out  clover  and  run  to  worthless  plants. 
They  cannot  give  up  the  useful  experience  or  food 
which  life  ought  to  have  stored  in  them.  We  can 
sweeten  and  open  the  sour  soil  with  lime !  Now  we 
want  to  know  what  to  use  upon  the  sour  men  to 
open  them  up  and  make  their  experience  available. 

* 

The  Utica  Press  argues  that  the  daily  papers  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  farm  papers.  It  says  farmers 
take  the  dailies  because 

He  gets  all  there  is  of  importance  in  agriculture,  horti¬ 
culture  and  other  rural  affairs  long  before  it  appears  in 
the  special  periodicals.  The  modern  daily  newspaper  is 
a  compendium  of  the  best  science,  the  best  agriculture, 
and  the  besl  music  and  art,  and  the  best  household  in¬ 
formation  available. 

The  “agriculture”  of  the  average  daily  is  some¬ 
thing  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  When  some 
faker  wants  to  sell  “Alaska  wheat,”  spineless  cactus, 
orange-cucumber  or  seedless  apples  he  goes  to  the 
daily  papers.  They  cheerfully  print  his  romance,  and 
the  more  improbable  the  story  the  more  space  they 
give  it.  By  printing  this  stuff  as  genuine  news  the 
daily  papers  cause  farmers  to  lose  millions  of  dollars 
every  year.  The  farmer  certainly  does  get  “all  there 
is”  of  these  fakes  “long  before  it  appears”  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  daily  papers  need  not  fool  themselves 
into  thinking  that  farmers  do  not  know  their  own 
business.  The  better  class  of  farm  papers  probably 
never  were  more  prosperous  than  now.  The  daily 
papers  would  better  give  up  their  dreams  of  “ag¬ 
riculture”  and  spend  more  time  verifying  the  news 
they  print. 

Among  the  New  York  State  Senators  who  voted  and 
worked  against  the  direct  nominations  bill  are  our  old 
friends  John  Raines  and  Jotham  P.  Allds.  Mr. 
Raines  is  open  and  outspoken  in  his  opposition  to 
any  scheme  for  direct  nominations  yet  presented. 
Mr.  Allds  doesn't  talk  as  much  as  he  did,  hut  says 
that  he  agrees  with  the  great  educator.  Dr.  Schur- 
man  of  Cornell!  For  more  than  a  year  we  posted 
the  names  of  the  15  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
removal  of  the  insurance  commissioner.  Mr.  Raines 
and  Mr.  Allds  were  the  only  members  of  this  group 
to  be  reelected.  Let  us  analyze  the  vote  in  their 
districts  last  Fall : 

FORTY-SECOND  SENATE  DISTRICT. 


Raines. 

Taft. 

Hughes. 

Yates  County  . 

.  2. ‘.>13 

3.275 

3.295 

Ontario  County  . 

.  7,599 

8.245 

8.180 

Wavne  County  . 

.  7,828 

8,008 

7,998 

Total  . 

.  18.340 

19,528 

19,473 

THIRTY-NINTH 

SENATE 

DISTRICT. 

Allds. 

Taft. 

Hughes. 

Chenango  County  .  .  . 

.  5.051 

5.949 

5.950 

Madison  County . 

.  6.612 

6,727 

6.699 

Otsego  County  . 

.  7.112 

7,459 

7,315 

Total  . 

.  18,775 

20,135 

19.9G4 

ow  everyone  knows 

how  hard 

it  is  to 

get  coun- 

try  people  to  cut  or  change  their  ticket  in  a  presi¬ 
dential  year.  Yet,  those  figures  show  that  Gov. 
Hughes  ran  about  1,200  votes  ahead  in  each  district 
— though  the  politicians  did  their  best  to  beat  him, 
and  expected  to  do  so.  These  'figures  explain  why 
both  Raines  and  Allds  do  not  want  direct  nomina¬ 
tions  or  any  popular  expression  of  opinion.  Under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  they  could  select — with 
a  presidential  campaign  and  the  political  machine 
against  the  Governor,  they  trailed  1,200  votes  be¬ 
hind  him.  They  do  not  represent  the  true  sentiment 
of  their  districts.  When  they  do  they  will  be  no 
longer  in  the  Senate ! 

What  honest  man  can  ask  a  better  argument  for 
a  national  tariff  commission  than  the  history  of  the 
present  tariff  bill  in  Congress?  Long  before  Con¬ 
gress  met  tariff  duties  up  or  down  were  used  as 
bribes  to  make  votes.  There  was  no  open  bribery 
about  it,  but  a  large  number  of  Congressmen  knew 
that  if  they  did  not  vote  for  Speaker  Cannon  there 
would  be  no  protection  for  the  special  interests  that 
sent  them  to  Congress’.  Left  to  themselves  these 
men  would  never  have  reelected  Mr.  Cannon — hut 
they  knew  they  had  to  do  it.  This  same  purchasing 
of  votes  ran  all  through  the  tariff  debate.  Party 
lines  were  broken  up  as  never  before. — North,  South, 
East  and  West — all  wanted  protection  on  some  pet 
industry.  Southern  men  who.  in  former  years, 
wanted  free  trade,  now  saw  a  chance  to  get  a  tariff 
on  lumber  or  hides  or  cotton  or  oranges,  and  they 
were  ready  to  trade.  Sent  to  Washington  to  serve 
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their  country  they  served  the  local  pocket  book  and 
let  the  country  go.  So  with  all  this  dickering  and 
bribery  the  hill  passed  the  House.  Then  the  Senate 
came  forward  with  a  different  bill,  which  after  a 
solemn  festival  of  wind  will  be  passed.  Then  the 
two  branches  of  Congress  will  begin  a  game  of  bluff 
and  swap,  and  the  result  will  be  a  tariff  bill  with 
perhaps  10  per  cent  of  benefit  to  the  public  and  90 
per  cent  to  the  protected  interests.  That  is  the  sort 
of  a  tariff  hill  we  shall  always  have  so  long  as  Con¬ 
gress  plays  football  with  it.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  is  impossible  for  a  body  of  politicians  to  do 
justice  to  a  business  proposition.  A  tariff  commission 
would  settle  rates  of  tariff  without  trading  or  brib¬ 
ing  or  bluff.  There  ought  to  be  a  body  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  country — representing  agriculture,  labor, 
manufacturing,  transportation  and  other  industries 
to  take  this  tariff  question  out  of  politics  and  settle 
it.  Congress  should  grant  this  commission  the  option 
of  a  high  and  a  low  rate  on  each  article  and  give 
them  power  to  decide  the  rate  between  these  two 
extremes.  1  here  can  be  no  better  argument  for  such 
commission  than  the  present  action  of  Congress. 

*  . 

During  the  past  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  gained 
many  new  readers  in  the  West.  Most  of  them  came 
to  us  voluntarily.  We  find  that  these  western  read¬ 
ers  are  buying  machinery  and  other  supplies  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  advertisers.  We  have  made  no  par¬ 
ticular  effort  to  increase  this  far  western  circula¬ 
tion,  yet  it  comes.  A  Colorado  man  who  has  just 
renewed  his  subscription  gives  the  reason  : 

Although  The  R.  N.-Y.  treats  on  many  things  that  do 
not  interest  the  western  farmer  or  stockman,  yet  the 
western  man  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  what  is  expected  to  happen  a  few  years  later, 
as  the  country  develops,  and  that  it  is  well  to  keep 
posted.  w.  l.  p. 

1  hat  is  the  point  exactly.  Up  to  within  a  few 
years  the  western  farmers  have  felt  that  their  soil 
was  inexhaustible.  They  neglected  to  haul  out  the 
manure — convinced  that  they  did  not  need  it.  The 
history  of  250  years  of  eastern  farming  or  1,000  in 
Europe  did  not  appeal  to  them  because  their  soil 
showed  no  signs  of  giving  out.  Here  and  there 
farmers  tried  using  some  of  that'  accumulated  ma¬ 
nure.  The  results,  compared  with  unmanured 
ground,  showed  at  once  that  the  soil  needed  some¬ 
thing.  Once  convinced  of  that  these  men  purpose 
to  get  into  the  game  at  once  and  not  wait  until  the 
soil  is  “worn  out.”  The  East  has  had  most  expe¬ 
rience  in  restoring  this  worn-out  land — so  they  come 
East  for  help.  Recently  we  had  a  letter  from  a 
western  farmer  asking  a  long  list  of  questions  about 
fei  tilizer.  Ten  years  ago  that  man  threatened  to 
stop  his  subscription  if  we  did  not  stop,  talking 
chemicals  and  green  manure  for  poor  soils.  He  is 
now  on  the  list  for  life,  for,  as  he  puts  it— “The 
R.  N.-Y.  keeps  up  with  eastern  progress.  That  puts 
it  ahead  of  our  methods  and  yet  in  sight  so  that 
we  can  follow.” 


BREVITIES. 

How  does  your  garden  grow? 

Work  ahead  of  the  weeds — not  after  them  ! 

\  ou  cannot  possibly  have  the  soil  too  well  prepared  for 
fine  seeds. 

It  appears  that  the  sulky  plow  makes  a  good-natured 
job  of  plowing  down  Alfalfa. 

Once  more — did  your  Spring  plans  include  a  home  gar¬ 
den  with  a  full  succession  of  vegetables? 

Don’t  you  forget  it!  What?  That  society  has  done 
more  for  you  than  yon  have  done  for  society. 

If  we  could  get  Alfalfa  well  rooted  on  our  farm,  we 
would  spend  no  time  worrying  about  how  to  plow  it  up. 

We  have  the  best  Crimson  clover  we  ever  had  on  the 
farm — after  the  hardest  season  for  this  crop  that  we  ever 
knew. 

We  admire  that  philosophical  citizen  in  Ohio,  who  says 
liis  Alfalfa  received  a  heavy  dressing  of  lime,  as  the  result 
of  automobile  traffic  along  a  limestone  pike. 

It  is  claimed  that  Germans  have  a  method  of  drying 
potatoes  for  stock  food.  The  potatoes  are  reduced  to 
about  one-fourth  the  original  weight,  and  can  he  kept 
indefinitely.  The  dried  tubers  ai’e  about  equal  to  corn  in 
feeding  value. 

Rat  clubs  sound  strange  to  us,  but  a  good  many  rural 
districts  in  England  have  such  organizations,  which  give  a 
prize  to  the  member  destroying  the  greatest  number  of 
vermin  during  the  year. 

The  State  of  Vermont  sells  seedling  forest  trees  to  her 
farmers  at  from  $3.50  to  $7  per  1,000.  Tree  planting 
has  greatly  increased,  and  a  two  days’  course  in  forestry 
was  given  at  the  agricultural  college. 

It  looks  good  in  a  wet  Spring  to  see  the  water  pouring 
out  of  the  drains.  We  have  one  field  with  stone  drains 
where  we  have  seeded  grain  and  elover.  Before  draining 
it  could  not  be  touched  before  June,  and  was  then  sour 
and  cold. 

It  seems  like  a  twice-told  tale,  but  many  farmers  need 
1o  remember  that  cow  pens  are  not  peas  at  all.  They 
are  beans,  which,  as  all  know,  are  tender  and  cannot  stand 
frost.  Canada  peas  can  be  seeded  with  oats  in  cold 
ground,  hut  cow  peas  should  never  be  seeded  until  corn- 
planting  time. 
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WHEAT  PRICES  AND  WHEAT  GROWING. 

Grain  gamblers  in  Chicago  have  been  able  to  corner 
wheat  so  that  the  price  has  run  up  to  the  highest 
point  in  years.  Last  week  it  averaged  40  cents  a 
bushel  higher  than  for  the  corresponding  date  last 
year.  The  result  is  a  great  increase  in  price  of  flour. 
Bakers  are  forced  to  increase  the  price  of  bread  or 
decrease  the  size  of  the  loaf.  No  large  quantities 
of  wheat  are  being  sold  by  farmers.  The  crop  seems 
to  have  left  their  hands.  Speculators  and  dealers 
will  make  whatever  profit  there  is  in  this  deal.  It 
appears  to  be  a  pure  case  of  gambling,  at  great  loss 
to  the  American  people.  Congress  seems  to  be  pow¬ 
erless  to  act  in  any  way  that  would  really  help.  A 
proposition  has  been  made  to  take  the  tariff  off  Ca¬ 
nadian  wheat  and  thus  prevent  such  corners  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  supply  of  grain.  In  France  the  tariffs 
on  grain  and  other  foods  are  arranged  on  a  sliding 
scale.  In  heavy  crop  years  when  prices  rule  low  the 
tariff  is  raised  so  as  to  protect  the  home  market.  In 
a  short  crop  year  with  very  high  prices,  the  tariff  is 
removed — to  protect  the  people.  That  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  principle  where vthere  must  be  a  tariff,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  Congress  will  pay  any  attention  to  it. 
With  a  tariff  commission  such  things  could  be 
quickly  arranged,  and  the  poor  could*  not  be  held  up 
for  the  price  of  bread  with  large  stores  of  wheat 
over  the  line  in  Canada. 

'file  fact  is  that  the  world’s  supply  of  wheat  is 
shorter  than  in  years  at  this  season.  Population  is 
increasing,  and  nations  which  in  former  years  rarely 
tasted  flour  are  now  demanding  it.  There  has  been 
no  great  increase  in  wheat  supplies.  While  the  pres¬ 
ent  extraordinary  increase  in  wheat  prices  is  not 
justified,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  return  to 
the  low  prices  of  a  few  years  ago.  All  grain  must 
in  the  future  bring  high  prices.  The  demand  for 
wheat  flour  is  not  confined  to  the  towns  and  cities. 
We  are  safe  in  saying  that  a  majority  of  the  farmers 
east  of  Buffalo,  buy  all  or  part  of  the  wheat  flour 
used  in  their  families.  The  time  has  come  when 
eastern  farmers  can  well  afford  to  raise  more  grain. 
They  went  out  of  grain-growing  when  wheat  brought 
75  cents  and  corn  40.  Now  they  can  well  afford  to 
get  back  again.  We  have  been  urging  farmers  to 
plant  all  the  corn  they  can  care  for  properly.  Plow 
old  meadows  and  pastures  and  use  fertilizers  to  grow 
corn.  .With  good  culture  much  of  this  ground  will 
then  be  fit  for  wheat  seeding,  and  by  using  more 
fertilizer  a  good  crop  can  be  grown.  Now  is  the 
chance  for  many  a  farmer  to  work  back  into  grain 
farming  at  a  profit _ 

It  lias  been  supposed  that  there  was  no  full  substi¬ 
tute  for  American  hickory  wood  in  carriage  making.  It 
is  now  claimed  that  the  Crow’s-foot  elm,  grown  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  is  fully  equal  to  hickory. 


TAXES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  British  government  derives  a  revenue  of 
nearly  $95,000,000  yearly  from  death  duties  or  inher¬ 
itance  taxes.  1  his  is  for  a  population  of  about  44,- 
000,000  and  a  little  over  67,000  estates  with  a  gross 
value  of  $1,527,587,459.  No  death  tax  is  levied  on 
less  than  $500.  The  rates  run  from  one  per  cent 
up  to  $2,500  to  10  per  cent  on  $3,750,000  to  $5,000,- 
000.  Thus  if  a  man  die  and  leave  $5,000,000  the 
state  takes  $500,000  of  it.  If  he  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  leave  $15,000,000  the  state  takes  in  all  $2,000,- 
000  or  15  per  cent  of  all  after  the  first  million. 
There  are  in  England  25  estates  of  $2,500,000  or 
more.  I  he  bulk  of  the  tax  comes  from  estates  of 
$50,000  or  more.  In  1908  there  were  3,945  of  such 
estates  which  provided  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  tax.  It  is  evident  that  unless  these  estates  in¬ 
creased  in  value  from  one  generation  to  another  the 
property  would  in  time  pass  to  the  government.  As 
it  is  the  British  government  now  collects  $168,668,- 
02. i  from  income  taxes,  which,  with  the  death  taxes, 
makes  more  than  half  the  total  internal  revenue! 
President  Taft  suggested  an  inheritance  tax  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  present  tariff  bill,  but  Congress 
seems  inclined  to  dodge  it.  Such  a  tax  is  easiest 
to  collect  and  easiest  upon  the  public  of  any  form 
of  taxation.  What  any  man  may  collect  during 
his  lifetime  is  really  a  gift  from  societv,  or  in  rare 
cases  good  payment  for.  services  rendered.  When 
the  holder  can  no  longer  use  it.  should  not  society 
justly  claim  a  share?  This  share  would  involve  no 
serious  loss  or  burden  upon  the  heirs  to  a  large 
estate.  The  truth  is  that  most  of  them  would  be 
better  off  if  they  had  nothing  except  what  they  are 
willing  to  work  for  and  earn. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — After  being  marooned  in  the  snow  on  the 
summit  of  the  Rockies  in  Colorado  for  four  days  sev¬ 
enty-five  passengers  got  away  April  14.  by  walking  two 
t«,a  «'«*  For  three  nights7  they  shmt  in 

day  coaches  and  subsisted  on  provisions  taken  from  the 
express  ear  and  from  a  freight  train  stalled  near  "hem 
iheie  was  plenty  of  coal  and  the  cars  were  steam 
heated.  .  .  Gov.  Campbell,  of  Texas  Anril  14  an- 

Pr,°ved  IImcU11  p;,sstHl  at  the  regular  session  of  the  legis- 
atun  which  fixes  the  minimum  penalty  for  violating 

•Vt'Vl  Win  ari'PhirihS-tii IilW  at,  *500  ?  fia-v  and  the  maximum 
at  $l,o00.  the  bill  was  drawn  by  Attorney-General  Da¬ 
vidson,  who  expects  that  the  heavy  penalty  will  deter 
trusts  from  operating  in  Texas.  .  .  .  The  Kenilworth 

Inn,  near  Asheville,  N.  C.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  April 
14 loss,  $200,000.  There  were  some  narrow  escapes 
among  the  seventy-five  guests.  ,T.  M.  Gazzant,  owner  of 
the  mn,  was  fatally  hurt  by  jumping  from  a  window 
,  •  :  •  I'i.re  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  April  14  destroyed  the 
rheatrc  atl<l  somo  business  buildings;  loss. 
Jiuo.ooo.  Gov.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  signed 

the  anti-cigarette  hill  April  15  and  no  cigarettes  may  be 
sold  in  that  .State  after  August  1.  .  .  Indictments 

were  returned  at  Topeka,  Kan..  April  16.  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury  against  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Kan.,  on  737  counts  for  defrauding  the  govern¬ 
ment  out  of  $80,000  by  violations  of  the  internal  reve¬ 
nue  laws.  The  charge  is  that  it  defrauded  tile  Govern¬ 
ment  of  more  than  $80,000  in  revenues  on  oleomargarine. 


The  minimum  fine  on  each  of  the  73  counts  is  $1,000 
The  revenue  law  provide*  that  each  pound  of  umolored 
oleomargarine  must  bear  a  revenue  stamp  of  a  quarter  of 
a  cent,  hut  that  each  pound  to  which  coloring  matter 
lias  been  added  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  butter,  a 
ten- cent  revenue  stamp  must  be  attached.  It  is  charged 
in  the  indictments  that  the  Gudahy  Packing  Company  has 
sold  the  colored  product  under  the  quarter  of  a  cent 
tax  It  is  claimed  by  the  Government  officials  that  the 
Cudahy  company  has  succeeded  in  monopolizing  (lie  oleo¬ 
margarine  market  by  selling  the  colored  product  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  tax  on  the  basis  of  uncolored.  District  Attorney 
Rone  will  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  Federal  Court  against 
the  company  to  have  the  plant  and  machinery  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  confiscated.  Tile  oleomar¬ 
garine  manufacturing  plant  is  connected  with  the  Cudahy 
packing  establishment  in  Kansas  City.  .  .  .  The  Im¬ 

perial  Company's  large  fertilizer  plant  at  Money  Point  Ya 
on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River. '  was 
burned  April  it,.  file  loss  is  $150,000,  with  about  three- 
fourths  insurance.  Tile  Imperial  Company’s  plant  was 
one  of  the  largest  fertilizer  plants  in  Virginia.  It  stood 
opposite  the  I'nited  States  naval  magazine  at  St  Julien's 
J  reek,  and  tin  John  T.  Roper  lumber  mills  at  Gilmorton. 
the  latter  were  threatened  for  a  time  by  flying  sparks 
across  the  water.  .  .  .  Mecklenburg's  Hotel,  Rich¬ 
mond,  \n..  was  burned  April  16;  loss,  $200,000 
Fire  which  was  discovered  in  the  stockroom '  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  McCurdy  Ill-others’  department  store.  Front 
and  York  streets.  Philadelphia,  April  16.  caused  a  loss 
estimated  at  $150,000.  Seventy-five  girls  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  place  reached  the  street  in  safety. 

1- ire  which  started  in  a  San  Francisco  lodging  house 
April  1 G,  caused  the  death  of  at  least  six  workingmen 
and  probably  more,  and  a  property  loss  of  $125,000.  '  The 
buildings  were  cheap  frame  structures  put  up  after  the 
great  fire.  ...  On  the  ground  t Hat  any  person  is  en¬ 
titled  to  damages  for  the  shock  to  his  feelings  caused 
by  an  invasion  of  his  right  of  personal  liberty  Judge 
A.  M.  .1.  Cochran,  of  tile  I'nited  States  District  Court 
of  Covington.  Ky..  April  15  instructed  the  jury  to  render 
a  verdict  for  \Y.  S.  Henderson,  the  plaintiff,  in  the  night 
rider  eases.  I’nder  these  instructions  \V.  S.  Henderson 
a  former  tobacco  merchant  of  Augusta.  Bracken  County’ 
Ky..  now  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  will  recover  damages 
from  fourteen  residents  of  Bracken  Countv  for  an  assault 
upon  him.  committed  in  Augusta  about  two  years  ago 
during  the  height  of  the  night  rider  troubles  '  He  sued 
for  $25,000  damages.  .  .  .  Nearly  $2,000,000  of  Wa¬ 

ters- Pie  roe  Oil  Company  money  passed  through  Dallas 
Tex.,  over  the  Frisco-Santa  Fe  route  April  19  in  transit 
from  St.  Louis  to  Austin,  to  pay  the  oil  company’s  tine 
to  the^  State  of  Texas  for  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

I  he  Wells-Fargo  express  car  containing  the  treasure  had 
six  special  guards,  all  heavily  armed.  .  .  .  Hyman 

Gritz handler,  a  burglar  who  was  indicted  as  a  second 
offender,  was  sentenced  to  forty-two  years  in  Sing  Sing  by 
Judge  Dike  in  the  County  Court  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April 
19.  Gritzhandler  and  Mayer  Krinieh,  his  associate  in 
a  hundred  or  more  robberies,  were  arrested  on  April  3 
Both  had  been  out  of  prison  only  a  few  months.  They 
used  to  pull  the  tips  from  the  gas  jets  on  entering  the 
rooms  and  turn  on  the  gas  in  order  to  stupefy  the  occu¬ 
pants.  Krinieh  is  awaiting  trial.  .  *  .  .  Five  thousand 
hales  of  cotton,  estimated  in  value  at  $250,000,  were 
burned  April  20  at  Little  Roek.  Ark.  The  fire  threatened 
for  several  hours  totally  to  destroy  the  plant  of  the  St. 
Louis  Compress  Company,  valued,  with  its  contents,  at 
$1,000,000.  .  .  .  The  ice  jam  at  Niagara  caused  a 
backing  up  of  the  water  April  20,  and  the  ice  was  so  high 
that  it  almost  reached  the  Lewiston  suspension  bridge. 
Serious  damage  by  flood  was  feared.  * 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — South  Carolina  now  lias  a  law 
which  states  that  all  live  stock  sent  into  the  State  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  health.  All  cattle  over 
six  months  of  age.  except  those  for  immediate  slaughter, 
must  be  tested  with  tuberculin  and  must’be  free  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  before  they  are  brought  in  that  State.  Tempera¬ 
ture  reports  of  the  test  or  a  certified  copy  of  same  must 
accompany  the  health  certificate.  The  tuberculin  test 
must  be  made  within  thirty  days  preceding  shipment. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University  will  co-operate  with  the  Chautauqua  Institute 
in  holdiug  a  big  country  life  week  at  Chautauqua  on 
August  23  and  24.  This  event  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  general  conference  of  all  people  interested  in  country 
lifo.  There  will  be  a  symposium  of  the  problems  of 
country  life  by  men  who  are  in  direct  touch  with  the 
farmers,  as  well  as  men  of  prominence  in  other  xvalks 
of  life.  The  agricultural  schools  of  the  country  will  lie 
represented  in  many  cases  by  the  heads  of  the  institutions. 


Congo 

The  OnlyRoofing  Guaranteed 

BY  A 

Surety  Bond 

It  ProtectsYou  Absolutely 

A  Guarantee  Without  a  Loophole 


When  we  used  to  say 
that  Congo  3-ply  would 
last  ten  years  people 
laughed  and  replied  that 
“Everybody  claimed  that.” 
When  we  offered  to  guarantee  such  ser¬ 
vice  they  said  “Guarantees  mean  nothing 
—the  buyer  can  never  enforce  them.” 

So  we  went  to  the  National  Surety  Co. 
and  paid  them  a  large  cash  premium  to 
issue  a  Surety  Bond  with  every  roll  of 
Congo  Roofing. 

J  hese  bonds  give  our  customers  a  real, 
substantial  guarantee  as  good  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  bond. 

If  the  customer’s  own  lawyer  drew  the 
guarantee  he  could  not  devise  an  instru¬ 


ment  that  would  give  any  better  protection. 

It  is  because  Congo  is  so  tough,  perfect 
and  durable  that  the  National  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  is  willing  to  stand  back  of  it.  They 
know  that  we  use  the  best  materials  and 
the  best  methods  and  that  we  watch  and 
inspect  every  roll.  Then  we  wrap  it  for 
domestic  use  just  as  carefully  as  if  it  were 
destined  for  Madagascar  or  Thibet,  and 
you  get  perfect,  undamaged  rolls  every 
inch  of  which  you  can  use. 

The  man  that  buys  Congo  gets  the 
most  value  for  his  money  and  takes  no 
chances. 

We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  that  guar¬ 
antee  on  request — also  a  sample  of  Congo 
Roofing  free. 


UNITED  ROOFING  AND  MFG.  CO. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CHICAGO 


Successor  to 
Buchanan  Foster  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Best 
Separator 
To  Bey. 


The  Best 
Separator 
To  Sell. 


get 


For  the  Farmer. 

A  machine  that’s  ready  to  run 
^  every  time  he  wants  to  use  it. 

That  will 
cream,  II  of 
all  conditions. 

That  will  produce  any  de¬ 
sired  density  oE  cream. 

That  runs  easily  and  is  easily 

cleaned  and  cared  for. 


all  of  the 
the  time,  under 


m  For  the  Dealer. 

A  machine  that  stays  sold 
and  gives  lasting  satisfaction. 

That  does  all  the  user  ex¬ 
pects  of  it,  all  tfie  time. 

That  is  backed  directly  by 

the  manufacturer. 

That  is  built  right  and  stays 
right  without  constant  atten¬ 
tion. 


The  1909 

IMPROVED 


UNITED  Cl 
STATE  i3 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


FULFILLS  EVERY  REQUIREMENT. 

It  is  backed  by  years  of  experience  in  building  hand  separators  and 
is  made  today  of  the  same  high  grade  materials  and  with  the  extreme 
care  that  has  made  the  United  States  Cream  Separator  celebrated  for 
durability  and  reliability. 

2>o  the  dealer  who  appreciates  the  benefits  of  selling  the 
•BEST  CREAM  SEPARATOR  MADE,  We  have  an  attractive 
proposition. 

Write  today  for  our  beautiful,  concise,  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  159 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

GETHSEMANK. 

The  night  is  dark — behold,  the  shade  was 
deeper 

In  the  still  garden  of  Gcthscmane, 

When  the  calm  voice  awoke  the  weary 
sleeper, 

“Couldst  thou  not  watch  an  hour  along 
with  me  ?” 

O  thou,  so  weary  of  thy  self-denials, 

And  so  impatient  of  thy  little  cross, 

Is  it  so  hard  to  bear  thy  daily  trials — - 

To  count  all  earthly  things  a  gainful 
loss? 

What  if  thou  always  sufiferest  tribulation? 

What  if  thy  Christian  warfare  never 
cease? 

The  gaining  of  the  quiet  habitation 

Shal  gather  thee  to  everlasting  peace. 

Here  are  we  all  to  suffer,  walking  lonely 

The  path  that  Jesus  once  Ilimself  hath 
gone ; 

Watch  thou  this  hour  in  trustful  patience 
only, 

This  one  dark  hour  before  the  eternal 
dawn  : 

And  He  will  come  in  Ills  own  time  from 
heaven, 

To  set  His  earnest-hearted  children  free ; 
Watch  only  through  this  dark  and  painful 
even, 

And  the  bright  morning  yet  will  break 
for  thee. 

Lyra  Anglicana. 

* 

One  of  the  new  styles  seen  at 
southern  resorts,  that  will  no  doubt 
be  with  us  during  the  Summer,  is  the 
wearing  of  colored  stockings  with 
white  shoes.  The  stockings  match  the 
parasol  and  other  accessories,  both 

gown  and  shoes  being  white. 

•* 

A  recipe  for  mayonnaise  salad  dress¬ 
ing  given  by  Harper's  Bazar  tells  how  to 
make  the  dressing  quickly,  without  the 
troublesome  drop-by-drop  process  that 
discourages  so  many  from  trying  it. 
Break  the  yolk  of  an  egg  into  a  small, 
deep  bowl,  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
salad  oil,  one  t)f  tarragon  vinegar,  and 
half  a  teaspoon ful  of  salt,  and  whip  with 
an  egg-beater.  A  thick,  heavy,  may¬ 
onnaise  dressing  is  the  instant  result, 
provided  the  egg  is  strictly  fresh-laid.  If 
you  can  get  it  just  off  the  nest,  it  is  the 
best.  At  any  rate,  note  in  breaking  it 
that  the  yolk  stands  stiff  and  firm  if  you 
would  have  your  mayonnaise  do  the 
same.  No  order  of  mixing  is  necessary; 
dump  all  the  ingredients  together  fear¬ 
lessly.  Mustard,  white  pepper,  paprika, 
Cayenne,  celery  salt,  etc.,  may  be  added 
if  desired,  but  they  have,  of  course,  no 
effect  on  the  consistency  of  the  dressing. 
The  proportions  named  make  enough 
dressing  for  half  a  dozen  plates  of  salad. 
* 

For  a  fine  white  dress  mercerized  lin¬ 
gerie  batiste  is  one  of  the  nicest  fabrics 
now  offered;  it  is  fine  and  sheer,  as  soft 
as  silk,  and  washes  well.  It  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  infants’  fine  wear,  as  well  as 
for  older  children  and  their  mothers. 
There  are  nice  qualities  for  25  cents  a 
yard,  36  inches  wide,  with  wider  widths 
at  higher  prices.  The  45-inch  width  cuts 
to  good  advantage  in  making  a  woman’s 
gown.  If  any  trimming  is  used  with  it 
it  should  be  very  fine  Swiss  or  batiste 
embroidery  or  lace;  hand-run  tucks 
and  a  little  lace  at  neck  and  wrists 
give  a  handsome  effect.  It  pays  to  put 
careful  work  into  these  sheer  fabrics. 
Readymade  lingerie  dresses  are  almost 
entirely  of  the  one-piece  or  semi-prin¬ 
cess  style;  the  main  difference  from 
last  year  is  the  use  of  tight  sleeves, 
usually  long,  but  sometimes  elbow 
length.  The  short  sleeves  are  sarely 
seen,  but  some  of  the  more  elaborate 
lingerie  gowns  have  them,  and  though 
the  snugly-fitting  sleeve  to  the  elbow 
sounds  awkward,  it  is  really  pretty. 
The  round  or  square  Dutch  neck  is 

seen  on  many  of  these  dresses. 

* 

“Free  range”  is  a  fine  thing  for  farm 
hens,  but  we  do  think,  most  emphati¬ 
cally,  that  this  range  should  not  in¬ 
clude  the  women’s  flower  garden.  How 
many  cases  there  are  where  this  is  not 
considered!  We  believe  that  every 


farm  home  is  entitled  to  an  attractive 
doosyard,  and  there  should  always  be 
a  space  where  hens  or  other  domestic 
animals  are  taboo,  and  where  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  a  little  wire  fencing 
about  every  bit  of  choice  planting.  We 
realize  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  keep  the  hens  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  house,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  shut  off  one  side  of  the  yard, 
•so  that  there  may  be  decorative  plant¬ 
ing.  both  of  hardy  plants  and  of  those 
annuals  that  cost  so  little,  and  make 
so  much.  And  though  some  farmers 
speak  of  the  posies  half  apologetically, 
as  a  weakness  of  the  women  folks, 
how  proud  they  are  at  heart  of  their 
attractive  home!  If  the  ornamental 
gardening  is  left  to  the  feminine  part 
of  the  household  the  men  can  at  least 
make  it  easier  by  planning  with  them, 
and  avoiding  the  littered  untidiness  re¬ 
sulting  from  straying  poultry  or  other 
causes,  which  is  sometimes  allowed 
even  in  an  otherwise  attractive  door- 
yard. 

* 

Cherries  are  having  an  enormous 
run  in  Spring  millinery,  and  very 
pretty  are  the  combinations  made  with 
them.  A  hat  of  this  style,  however, 
was  the  storm  center  during  a  recent 
incident  on  one  of  the  New  York 
ferryboats.  A  young  woman  wearing 
a  straw  hat  loaded  with  cherries  stood 
on  the  lower  deck,  near  the  space  re¬ 
served  for  teams.  A  horse  attached 
to  a  delivery  wagon  became  interested 
in  the  cherries,  and  finally  decided  to 
have  some,  so  he  leaned  over  to  the 
young  woman  and  tried  to  help  him¬ 
self.  She  gave  a  ladylike  little  shriek 
and  started  for  the  cabin,  the  horse 
followed  her,  and  as  the  doorway  •  had 
not  been  calculated  for  delivery  wa¬ 
gons,  he  wedged  himself  in,  and  had 
to  be  forcibly  removed  by  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  several  indignant  deck¬ 
hands  and  teamsters.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  a  frightened  horse  to  stam¬ 
pede  the  passengers  on  the  lower  deck 
of  a  ferryboat,  but  such  stampedes  are 
not  ordinarily  due  to  the  allurements 
of  modern  millinery  —  although  we 
have  seen  some  specimens  this  Spring 
that  seemed  admirably  adapted  for 
frightening  crows. 


Curing  Meat. 

In  answer  to  Mrs.  L.  R.,  here  is  a 
recipe  for  curing  pork :  14  pounds  salt, 
four  ounces  saltpetre,  two  ounces  sale- 
ratus,  five  pounds  brown  sugar,  table¬ 
spoonful  of  red  pepper,  12  gallons  of 
water,  to  be  mixed  in  a  cold  state. 
The  above  quantity  is  sufficient  for 
400  pounds.  If  the  pickle  gets  moldy 
boil  and  cool,  and  use  again.  For  pick¬ 
ling  beef,  four  gallons  of  water,  1)4 
pound  brown  sugar,  six  pounds’  salt, 
2/  ounces  saltpetre,  to  100  pounds  of 
beef.  h.  w.  j. 

In  reply  to  question  of  Mrs.  L.  R. 
will  say,  beef  cut  from  the  bone  and 
corned  in  brine  sufficiently  strong  for 
hams  and  shoulders,  viz,  strong 
enough  to  keep  up  a  potato,  will  keep 
in  any  weather.  Only  be  sure  to  take 
out  all  bone.  M.  j.  b. 

How  to  Make  Kumyss. 

As  it  lias  appeared  to  me  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  are  most  willing  to  help  a 
neighbor  and  impart  information  that  will 
benefit  a  fellow  reader,  I  ask  how  to  make 
kumyss.  I  have  been  very  ill  and  without 
appetite,  and  could  find  nothing  I  could 
relish  until  the  manager  of  a  sanitarium  in 
California  brought  me  some  kumyss.  Way 
down  in  South  Jersey  I  shall  have  to 
make  it  myself  or  go  without.  r.  w.  s. 

The  following  recipe  for  kumyss  is 
given  by  Prof.  Juniata  L.  Shepperd  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  “Home 
Science”:  One  pint  of  skim-milk, 

scalded  before  using,  one-fourth  cup 
of  hot  water,  one-sixteenth  of  a  yeast 
cake,  one  level  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  water  to  mix  the 
yeast  with.  Mix  the  ingredients,  put 
into  clean  bottles  with  tieht  stoppers 
(beer  or  magnesia  bottles)  close  tight, 


and  let  stand  10  or  12  hours  at  about, 
the  same  heat  as  for  raising  bread, 
then  put  in  cold  place  six  hours  before 
using.  It  must  be  kept  cold.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  can  offer  further 
advice.  Kumyss  is  often  advised  for 
invalids  or  persons  of  delicate  diges¬ 
tion.  _ _ 

Honey  Gingerbread. — Put  one  pound 
of  honey,  two  and  a  third  cups  brown 
sugar  and  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  wa¬ 
ter  on  to  boil  in  a  saucepan ;  when  it 
boils  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  almonds,  shelled,  blanched  and 
sliced.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  add 
half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  a  pinch 
each  of  cloves,  mace  and  nutmeg, 
the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  citron,  candied  orange 
peel  or  preserved  watermelon  rind  and 
an  ounce  of  candied  ginger  root,  all 
chopped  fine.  Then  add  one  and  one- 
half  pound  of  flour  or  enough  to 
make  quite  a  stiff  batter.  Let  stand 
over  night,  then  make  into  cakes  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Make 
rather  a  thick  syrup  of  sugar  and  wa¬ 
ter  and  brush  ' the  top  of  the  cakes  as 
soon  as  they  come  from  the  oven  with 
this;  sprinkle  the  top  with  chopped, 
grilled  almonds. 


Simpson  -Eddystone 


Zephyrette 
Ginghams 


Stylish  dressing  is  with¬ 
in  easy  range  of  moderate 
means  by  the  use  of  these 
fine  dress  ginghams. 

The  durable  fabric  and 
beautiful  patterns  with 
the  intense  fast  colors 
obtained  by  our  new  sci¬ 
entific  process,  give  an 
exceptional  combination 
of  style  and  economy. 


New  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 


wWGU.S.PATOFT,, 

EDd\ 


IYSToM 

Zephyrettes 


To  insu  resetting 
the  genuine,  be  sure 
to  ask  your  dealer 
for  Simpson-Eddy- 
stone  Zephyrette 
ginghams.  Write 
us  his  name  if  he 
hasn’t  them.  We’ll 
help  him  supply 
you. 

The  Eddystone 
Mfg.  Co. 

Philadelphia 


FARMS. 

Why  not  locatei  n  Manatee 
County, (West  Coast)?  Ten 
acres  net  as  much  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  Northern  States. 
Delightful  climate,  abundan 
rainfall,  convenient  markets. 

VEGETABLES  NET 
$1000  ACRE. 

Outdoor  work  the  year 
round,  several  crops  a  season. 
Lands  reasonable.  Write 
for  full  information, 

J.  W.  WHITE, 
General  Indl.  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE, 

Dept.  18. 

PORTSMOUTH, VA 


Buy 

direct  and 
save  money. 

What’s  the  use  of 
paying  intermediate 
profits  on  rugs  t  We  will 
save  you  a  quarter  of  what  your 
dealer  would  charge.  And  you’ll 
get  guaranteed  quality — we  will  return 
your  money  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 

Hancock  Rugs. 

I  will  withstand  hard  usage.  Best  ir.aterinlH,  perfectly  | 
I  woven.  Benin  iful  designs  and  harmonious  colorings.  In- 
I  grains,  Tapes  ir\>.  Brussels,  Ax  mi  nster,  Velvets. 

Our  Puritan  Velvet  mg,  9x12  ft.,  at  $20,  Is  an  example  oil 
Imoftey-saving.  So  is  our  Duchess  Tapestry,  9x12  ft  ,  at  I 
I  $13.5*0.  We  prepay  freight  on  it  east  of  the  Kockv  [ 
|  Mountains. 

Ixm  us  send  you  our  handsome  free  catalogue,  showing  I 
| these  and  all  other  Hancock  Bugs,  from  $2  to  $30  In  theiri 
exact  designs  and  colors.  Write  a  postal  for  it  to-day. \ 
Also  ask  for  our  catalogue  of  imported  mattings. 

I  Hancock  Rug  Mills.  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia. t 


FOR  OUT  DOOR  WORK 

IN  THE  WETTEST  WEATHER 

NOTHING  EQUALS 


waterproof 

OILdEM) 
GARMENTS 

LOOK  WELL- WEAR  WELL 
AND  WILL  NOT  LEAK. 

LONG  COATS  >352 -*352 
SUITS  *322 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 
^  CATALOG  FREE 

A. J. Tower  Co.  boston.  u.s.a. 
Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited  -Toronto,  can. 


Are  You  Interested] 


3 


Months 

Trial 

Subscription 
10  cents 


m  raising  poultry,  live 
stock,  produce,  fruit,  hon¬ 
ey,  or  other  farm  products? 

If  so,  send  ten  cents  for  a 
3-months’  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  “RURAL  FARMER.” 

It  Tells  You 

all  about  farm  cultivation,  orcharding,  live 
stock  and  poultry  breeding.  How  to  market 
crops  successfully,  informs  you  how  to  ship, 
pack,  crate,  bill  and  get  returns.  “KUKAIj 
FARMER”  columns  are  rich  in  things  you 
should  know.  Three  Months  for  10  cents. 

Published  weekly— 50  cents  per  year;  3  years 
for  $1.00,  or  $1.00  per  year  for  club  of  3  persons. 

•‘RURAL  FARMER.” 

44  8.  3rd  Street,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa.  i 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn, etc.,  also  Horses,  Cuttle, Sheep. Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  ut  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  theso 
splendid  farms  for  S5  to  $20  per  uere.  Act  quickly! 
H.F.  Smith, Traf.  JIgr.N.C.&  St.  I..  lt_v.  Ilrpt.C  .N  ;ish  t  i  lie  .Trim. 


320  Acres  of  Wheat  Land  in 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Will  Make  You  Rich 

Fifty  Bushels  per  Acre  have 
been  grown.  General  averago 
greater  than  in  uny  other  part 
of  the  Continent.  Under  New 
Regulations  it  is  possible  to 
secure  a  Homestead  of  160  ncres 
free  and  an  additional  160ucres 
at  $3.00  per  acre. 

“The  development  of  the 
country  has  made  marvelous 
strides.  It  is  a  revelation,  a  record  of 
conquest  by  settlement  that  is  remark¬ 
able."  Extract  from  correspondence 
of  a  Missouri  Editor,  who  visited  Can¬ 
ada  in  August  last. 

The  grain  crop  of  1908  will  net  many 
farmers  $20  to  $25  per  acre.  Grain -rais¬ 
ing.  Mixed  Panning  and  Dairying 
are  the  principal  indust  rles.  Climate 
Is  excellent;  Social  Conditions  the 
best;  Railway  Advantages  unequal- 
ed;  Schools,  Churches  and  Markets 
close  at  hand. 

Lands  may  also  be  purchased  from  Railway 
and  Land  Companies.  For  “Last  Best  West” 
pamphlets,  maps  and  information  as  to  how 
to  secure  lowest  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Snp’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern* 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building,  Syrueuse,  N.  Y. 


o 


Save  time,  energy  and  exposure.  Place  on  telephone  poles,  or  2x4’s'“ 
spiked  to  fence  posts.  Nothing  to  break  or  wear  out. 

THE)  oakwood  mail,  carribk 

Made  entirely  of  metal,  galvanized  or  painted.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Mail  box  water 
tight.  The  easiest  way.  to  get  your  mail.  Write  today  for  information  concerning 
thirty  days’  free  t  rial  and  booklet  “Getting  the  Mail.”  A  Good  Thins  for  i.  oug  Lancs. 

OAKWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  56  Stanton  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  model  for  a  lingerie  blouse 
with  the  new  long  sleeves  is  shown  in 
Xo.  6292.  The  waist  is  made  with 
front  and  hacks,  which  are  tucked  and 
trimmed  on  indicated  lines,  then  joined 
to  the  pointed  yoke.  The  high  collar 
finishes  the  neck.  The  sleeves  are 
tucked  at  the  wrists  to  fit  snugly,  with¬ 
out  being  over  tight,  and  are  trimmed 
to  give  long  and  slender  lines.  The 


6292  Tucked  Blouse,  32  to  40  bust. 


quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  3J4  yards  21  or  24,  2)4 
yards  32  or  2  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  9  yards  of  insertion,  1  x/z  yard  of 
edging.  The  pattern  6292  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

An  attractive  variation  of  the  seven- 
gore  skirt  is  shown  in  No.  6298.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores,  the  front 
gore  being  extended  to  form  a  portion 
of  the  girdle.  It  can  he  made  either 
with  inverted  plaits  or  habit  back  and 


it  is  perforated  for  walking  length.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  8)4  yards  24  or  27,  7*4 
yards  32,  5*4’  yards  44  inches  wide,  4 
yards  52  when  material  has  figure  or 
nap;  ~/2  yards  24  or  .27,  7  yards  32,  4 
yards  44  inches  wide,  3)4  yards  52 
when  material  has  neither  figure  nor 
nap.  The  pattern  6298  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch  waist 
measure;  price  10  cents. 


How  the  Farmer’s  Wife  Lives. 

Tlii‘  following  letter  is  reprinted  from 
the  “American  Magazine”  for  April.  The 
day  we  read  it  we  received  an  article  on 
farm  life  in  Nebraska  from  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Johnson,  and  contrast  lie  tween 
the  two  is  so  striking  tht  we  decided  to 
print  the  two  articles  together.  “Ellen 
t  ook"  is  located  in  Idaho.  We  should  be 
glad  to  bear  from  others  in  her  State. 

“1  have  boon  a  farmer’s  wife  for  twenty- 
!'ve  years  and  have  been  much  interested 
in  recent  newspaper  discussions  concerning 
country  life  and  its  problems.  I  know  both 
from  experience  and  observation  that  the 
average,  woman  on  a  farm  leads  a  life  of 
nerve-racking,  soul-killing  drudgery  and  iso¬ 
lation,  and  that  added  possessions  do  not 
seem  to  add  much  to  her  leisure  and  social 


advantages,  although  they  may  enable  her 
to  have  a  larger  house  and  better  furniture 
than  her  poorer  neighbors.  Even  if  her 
husband  thought  he  was  able  to  keep  a 
hired  girl — which  he  doesn't — the  few  girls 
who  work  for  wages  prefer  to  work  in 
town,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  blame  rliem : 
and  the  farm  woman  who  has  daughters  ol 
her  own  old  enough  to  help  is  generally 
overworking  herself  to  keep  (hem  in  school. 
When  not  in  school  the  girls  work  too,  in 
many  cases  harder  than  they  should.  Many 
farmers’  wives,  in  addition  to  doing  all 
their  own  housework  and  sewing  and  car¬ 
ing  for  their  children,  carry  on  some  side 
line  of  industry  to  add  to  the  family  in¬ 
come,  others  have  a  small  army  of  hired 
men  to  cook  for  during  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year,  and  at  all  events,  house¬ 
keeping  on  the  farm  includes  a  multitude 
of  things  that  the  city  housewife  doesn't 
have  to  do. 

“I  once  heard  a  group  of  countrywomen 
whose  husbands  were  all  well-to-do  ranchers 
— we  call  them  ranchers  out  here — discuss¬ 
ing  an  eight-liour-Iaw  proposition.  One 
said  she  did  not  feel  like  advocating  an 
light-hour  law  for  her  husband’s  hired  men 
while  she  had  to  work  fourteen  hours  a  day 
herself.  Another  said  she  noyer  got  her 
work  done  until  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and 
a  third  remarked  that  she  favored  a  short 
working  day  for  anylody  who  could  get  it, 
hut  if  there  could  he  an  eight-hour  law  or 
a  ten-hour  law  which  would  take  her  in 
she  would  think  the  millennium  had  come. 

“Nor  is  this  all.  The  women  in  even  a 
little  town  have  their  Ladies’  Aid  Society, 
their  Women's  Clubs,  their  W.  C.  T.  F., 
with  lectures  and  entertainments  which  af¬ 
ford  social  intercourse,  intellectual  stimu¬ 
lus  and  an  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world.  In  a  thickly  set¬ 
tled  country  where*tbe  farms  are  small  and 
the  houses  consequently  close  together,  the 
farmers'  wives  may  have  some  of  these 
things;  hut  where  ranches  are  so  large  that 
a  woman  must  have  a  team  hooked  up  for 
her  benefit  if  she  wants  to  visit  her  near¬ 
est  neighbor,  anything  in  the  way  of  social 
gatherings  seems  impracticable. 

“Who  is  to  blame?  Not  the  farmer, 
primarily  :  his  own  lot  is  only  a  little  less 
hard  th.au  that  of  his  wife.  You' don’t  sup¬ 
pose,  do  you,  that  country  people  like  long 
hours  of  find  labor  so  much  better  Ilian 
oilier  people  do  t  hat  they  voluntarily 
choose  a  slave's  life?  No,  the  very  fact 
tlial  fanners  and  their  families  do  work  . 
hauler  than  most  others  shows  that  there 
i  an  economic  necessity  for  their  so  doing; 
i hey  must  in  order  to  live  and  make  a 
little  provision  for  the  future.  Sometimes 
those  who  have  a  good  deal  of  property  in 
their  possession  are  badly  in  debt,  or  if  one 
mortgage  lias  been  paid  off  by  untold  labor 
and  privation  they  feel  that  they  must  live 
within  their  income  to  keep  from  incurring 
another.  And  I  have  never  yet  heard  a 
farmer  claim  that  his  net  income  would 
equal  interest  on  the  money  invested  with 
wages  for  the  work  performed  by  himself 
and  family. 

“There  is  an  old  adage  which  says,  ‘Come 
easy,  go  easy,’  and  the  reverse,  ‘Come  hard, 
go  hard,’  ’is  equally  true.  Ho  that  if  coun¬ 
try  people  are  characterized  by  greater  po- 
nuriotisness  and  a  lower  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  than  city  people  who  would  seem  to  lie 
in  no  better  circumstances,  lay  it  to  their 
lack  of  education,  their  lack  of  travel  and 
social  intercourse,  and  above  all,  to  the 
grinding-  toil  by  which  their  little  property 
lias  been  saved. 

"What  is  the  remedy?  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Socialism  is  the  only 
cure,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  farm¬ 
er's  wife  will  not  be  much  improved  until 
her  shackles  are  stricken  off  by  the  benefi¬ 
cent  power  of  the  Cooperative  Common¬ 
wealth.”  EI.LEN  COOK- 

Farm  Life  in  Nebraska. 

We  have  a  club  composed  of  women 
in  our  town  and  the  country  which  is 
called  the  “As  You  Like”  or  A.  Y.  L. 
for  short.  They  meet  once  in  two 
weeks  in  Summer  and  every  week  in 
Winter.  There  is  a  president  and  sec¬ 
retary;  there  are  no  dues.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  entertains  the  club  at  her  home  ' 
once  in  so  often,  and  as  there  is  a 
large  membership  it  does  not  prove  to 
he  a  tax  upon  any  one  member.  They 
entertain  in  alphabetical  order.  One 
can  bring  her  work  or  not.  It  is'  to  j 
meet  and  have  a  social  good  time.  Per-  ' 
haps  there  will  be  music,  as  nearly' 
every  home  has  some  musictil  instru¬ 
ment,  and  often  more  than  one.  A 
supper  is  always  served,  being  more  or 
less  elaborate,  as  the  hostess  entertain¬ 
ing  desires'.  At  the  last  one  chicken 
pie,  fruit  salad,  cakes,  etc.,  were  served. 
If  one  does  not  feel  able  or  think  best 
to  have  so  much  it  is  all  right;  no  com¬ 
ments  are  made.  “When  we  go  in  the 
country  to  be  entertained  we  have  the 
best  suppers,”  remarked  a  town  woman. 
“These  farmers  have  everything  they 
want.”  and  when  the  Country  Life 
Commission  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  was  mentioned  as  trying  to 
make  it  better  for  the  farm  people,  etc., 
they  laughed  and  remarked  that  we 
had  no  use  for  them  here.  There  may 
be  a  few  exceptions  where  farmers’ 
wives  are  kept  at  home  by  hard  work 
and  numerous  children,  or  possibly  by 
having  a  husband  who  thinks  it  is  their 
place  to  stay  at  home,  but  to  tell  the 
truth,  in  my  living  in  various  States 
and  mingling  more  or  less  with  farm¬ 
ers  I  cannot  recall  a  case  where  such 
a  dark  picture  as  represented  in  some 
of  the  papers  (women’s  journals)  could 
he  found.  In  fact  I  think  one  will  find 
it  more  in  the  East  than  in  Central 
States,  or  West.  Here  in  Nebraska  it 
is  rare  that  a  woman  does  not  have  her 
driving  horse,  farm  women  I  mean, 
and  often  they  go  to  town  for  the  sup¬ 
plies  and  repairs  to  machinery  per¬ 
haps.  The  work  seems  to  get  done, 
and  the  children  are  sent  to  school  as 
soon  as  old  enough.  One  mother  I 


have  seen  driving  in  to  the  town  school 
with  three  children  every  morning  and 
back  for  them  at  night.  Scarcely  a 
farm  home  is  without  a  telephone,  some 
having  both  Independent  and  Bell 
’phones.  This  perhaps  makes  less 
neighborhood  visiting,  as  they  can  chat 
any  time  over  the  'phone.  “It  is  lots 
of  company;  when  I  get  cross  or  lone-  . 
some  I  just  call  up  some  friend  or 
neighbor  and  talk  a  while  and  I  am 
ready  for  work  again;  something  new 
to  think  about.  If  I  had  to  go  half  a 
mile  or  more  to  see  and  talk  with  some 
one  why  I  should  stay  home  until  I  had  j 

more  time,  you  see,”  said  a  farmer’s  i 

wife. 

Rural  delivery  is  all  through  the  set¬ 
tled  portion  of  Nebraska,  and  daily  pa- 
ners.  perhaps  more  than  one,  are  often 
taken.  We  get  our  Omaha  daily  at  or 
before  noon  the  day  it  is  published,  as 
the  rural  delivery  does  not  start  out 
until  the  first  mail  comes.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  not  long  ago  with  a  dear  friend  in 
town  she  told  me  how  badly  her 

friends  in  the  East  felt  when  hei 

daughter  married  and  went  to  live  on 
a  farm.  “With  her  education  and  re¬ 
finement  to  bury  herself  on  the  farm.” 
Her  mother  wrote  them  that  she  could 
not  see  how  or  why  it  was  worse  than 
living  in  town;  she  had  a  fine  carriage 
and  driving  horse,  a  neighbor  close  by 
had  a  fine  automobile  in  which  she 
was  often  asked  to  ride;  she  had  mail 
every  day  delivered  at  the  farm,  a 
telephone  iu  her  house,  a  fine  piano, 
china,  silver  and  cut  glass  which  was 
used  every  day.  Brussels  carpets  or 
rugs,  and  everything  to  match.  A  wind 
mill  pumped  the  water  and  it  would 
soon  be  brought  in  the  house  by  pipes. 
This  same  friend  asked  several  friends 
to  meet  her  sister,  who  was  visiting 
her  from  Indiana.  After  they  had  left 
the  sister  asked  who  the  lady  was, 
dressed  so  richly  in  black  silk,  forget¬ 
ting  the  name.  When  told  she  lived 
three  miles  out  of  town  on  a  farm, 
she  said  in  great  surprise:  “How  diif 
she  get  here?”  “Why,  she  drove  in; 
nearly  every  farmer’s  wife  has  a  horse 
and  carriage  to  go  and  come  as  they 
wish,”  replied  her  sister. 

“And  that  woman  was  a  farmer’s  wife, 
and  was  the  one  in  brown  also?”  “Yes,” 
laughed  my  friend,  "she  is  the  mother 
of  five  children  too — and  raises  lots  of 
chickens  besides  doing  her  work,  but 
she  has  things  very  convenient,  and 
the  two  oldest  children  help  much 
when  not  in  school.”  One  often  has 
very  erroneous  ideas  of  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Another  home  pleas¬ 
ure  that  one  finds  often  in  the  farm 
home  is  the  phonograph.  A  neighbor 
invited  us  to  “come  over  and  hear  our 
talking  machine.  I  tell  you  it’s  fine, 
we  can  have  music  or  speeches.”  Many 
new  pianos  have  gone  into  farm  homes 
in  the  last  six  months,  and  scores  of 
automobiles  are  owned  bv  the  farmers 
in  this  county.  There  is  some  hard 
work  on  the  farm,  hut  it  can  be  made 
more  easy  when  there  is  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  home.  Give  me  the  farm 
home  even  if  the  home  be  of  sod  or, 

logs.  MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON.  | 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  ail  agents',  dealers' 
and  even  mall  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  in 
close  skimming,  case  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
every  AMERICAN  ma- 
We  can  ship  im- 
.  Wri Ic  for  our 
and  handsome 
free  catalogue  on  our  ne-.v  waist  high  model,  fttldress, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  ■  Bainbridge,  N.  Y- 


FOR 


THIS 


Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 


Don't  Throw  it  Aw<w 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  al  1  utensi  is— tin 
brass,  copper,  gran  itoware.hot  water  bags 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  one 
=*  cannsethem;  fit  any  surface;  two  million 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  sizes.  25c  postpaid.  Agents  war.ted. 
Collette Mfg.  Co.,  Box  51  0,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

,  in  eacntown  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
pq  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  jh  V  07 

1909  Models  M  to  1 

with  Coaster- Hral.cs  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1007  Sc  100S  SlmleW  tf7  .  *  O 

all  of  best  makes  S'  »  *  0  ’J®  » 

500  Second  Hand  Wheel* 

All  makes  and  tnodeis,  &  O  *  4$*  O 

good  as  new .  V*  *  0  C# 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale* 

We  Ship  On  Approval  without  a 

cent  deposit ,  pay  the  freight  ami  allow 

TEH  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  I)o  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  how. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Pept.  B80.  Chicago. 


75,000  BARGAINS 
FROM  NEW  YORK 


Why  pay  local  dealer’s  high  prices  when  you  can  get  su¬ 
perior  goods  from  New  York  at  a  saving  of  one-third. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  buying  their  supplies 
for  home,  shop  and  farm  from  us.  They  know  that  no¬ 
where  else  can  they  get  such  high  quality  and  low  prices. 
Bigger  assortments  to  select  from— better  goods  at  real 
money  saving  prices. 

700  Page  Catalog  FREE 

which  cost  us  $1.00  to 
print.  Contains  over 
75,000  reliable  articles 
for  home, shop  and  farm 
including  House  Fur 
nishings.  Watches,  Jew 
elry.  Tools,  Hardware 
Farm  Implements,  Cut 
lery,  Silverware.  Kitch 
en  Utensils,  Vehicles 
Harness,  Furniture 
Pumps.  Clocks.  IShoes 
Wire  Fencing,  Black 
emit  h  Supplies,  Hoofing 
of  all  kinds.  Hose,  Pipe 
and  Fittings,  Paints, 
Varnishes,  Hope,  Bells. 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Washing 
Machines,  Sporting 
Goods,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Baby  Carriages. 
Sewing  Machines,  and 
countless  other  reliable  articles. 

You  will  also  get  our  Premium  Listof  overonc  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  articles  given  free  to  customers. 
Also  our  grocery  listof  pure  food  products.  V.V  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Safe  and  prompt 
delivery  on  every  order  largo  or  small. 

Write  11s  for  our  big,  free  catalog.  You  can’t  start 
saving  your  money  a  day  too  soon.  Address 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  GO.  1 9  Barclay  St.  New  York  City 

Oldest  Mail  Order  House  In  America  Established  1  81** 


AT  LAS  ‘'Iff1 

When  preserving  time  comes  round  and  the  “jar  question”  comes 
up,  you  will  decide  wisely  if  you  choose  jarsof  the  “Atlas”  brand 
— they  are  far  superior  to  all  others.  The  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar 
shown  below  is  an  instant  and  perfect  sealer.  It  has  a  wide  mouth, 
that  permits  the  preserving  of  whole  fruits.  It  is  extra  strong 
at  the  top  and  not  easily  broken.  It  is  made  by  machinery  and 
therefore  of  uniform  thickness  and  perfectly  smooth  finish.  The 
most  convenient  jars  to  fill,  emptv  and  clean  are  “Atlas”  brand  jars. 


ATLAS 

SPECIAL  MASON 

is  another  extra  good 
jar.  It  possesses  every 
advantage  of  the  E-Z 
Seal  —  stren  gt  h ,  w  ide 
mouth  convenience 
and  smooth  finish, 
but  closes  with  a  screw 
cap.  Made  specially 
for  those  who  prefer 
this  kind. 


If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  these  jars,  send 
$3,  and  we  will  express 
prepaid  thirty  (30)  quart 
size  Atlas  P>Z  Seal 
Jars  to  any  town  hav¬ 
ing  an  office  of  the 
Adams  or  U.  S.  Express 
Co.,  within  theStates  of 
Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana 
or  Michigan,  or  we  will 
quote  delivery  prices  in 
other  portions  of  the 
United  States  by  freight 
or  express. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  FARMER’S  COLT. 

No  comparison  should  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  results  of  this  farmer’s  care 
of  his  colt  and  the  special  horse 
breeder  whose  whole  aim  is  to  make  a 
show  animal.  On  June  5,  1907,  one 
of  the  work  team  on  the  farm  of  M. 
A.  Ring,  an  enterprising  young  farmer 
of  this  county,  gave  birth  to  a  colt. 
Previous  to  this,  in  May,  I  had  cau¬ 
tioned  the  owner  for  fear  he  was  work¬ 
ing  the  mother  too  hard,  as  I  met  him 
hauling  heavy  loads  of  potatoes,  as  he 
was  shipping  a  car-load  of  his  own 
crop.  After  a  short  time  of  rest  the 
mother  was  again  put  into  the  farm 
team.  J  again  met  him  a  few  days' 
after  the  colt  was. born,  and  he  said: 
“I  believe  that  a  colt  is  usually  stunted 
during  its  first  year  of  life,  and  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  this  colt  a  chance,  and  see 
what  are  the  results.”  The  mother  was 
three-quarters  Percheron,  one-quarter 
Morgan;  weight,  1,300  to  1,500  pounds. 
The  sire,  imported  Percheron.  1,750 
pounds.  Following  are  weights  of  this 
colt  at  dates  given:  Two  days  old,  118 
pounds;  22  days.  208;  seven  months, 
775 ;  10  months,  925 ;  12  months,  1,025 ; 
14  2-5  months,  1,140;  17  months,  1,290; 
18  3-5  months,  1.375:  21  months,  1,450. 
No  special  foods  have  been  given  this’ 
colt;  bran  and  oats  the  only  grain. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio.  w.  c.  b. 


SHORT  HEN  TALKS. 

Hens  Too  Fat. 

Will  a  hen  ever  become  in  good  condition 
so  she  will  lay  after  getting  black  lumps 
in  her  oviduct?  Is  it  a  disease,  or  is  it 
natural  for  some  hens  to  get  in  that  con¬ 
dition.  or  is  that  from  overfeeding  or 
from  other  causes?  I  have  killed  some  fat 
bens  that  were  not  laying  that  I  wintered 
over  and  they  were  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  same  troubles.  >T.  P- 

Washington. 

You  are  probably  feeding  too  fattening 
a  ration.  Fat  hens  are  often  subject  to 
troubles  of  the  ovary 'and  egg  passage.  Give 
plentv  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  make 
the  fowls  scratch  for  their  grain  food.  Do 
not  feed  too  much  corn.  Try  a  ration  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following,  but  do  not  change 
suddenly :  Wheat,  two  parts ;  corn,  two 
parts ;  bats,  one  part ;  for  the  whole  grain 
ration.  For  the  wet  mash,  wheat  bran, 
two  parts;  ground  oats,  two  parts;  whe^t 
middlings,  one  part  ;  meat  scrap,  one  part  ; 
mixed  with  skim-milk,  if  possible.  If  feeding 
twice  a  day  the  wet  mash  should  be  fed 
in  the  morning;  if  feeding  three  times  per 
day  it  should  be  fed  at  noon.  In  addition 
the  fowls  should  be  given  plenty  of  green 
food,  such  as  beets,  mangels,  cabbages, 
green  or  steamed  clover.  c.  F.  b. 

Sores  on  Poultry, 

My  chickens  get  sores  on  their  flesh  very 
much  like  boils.  They  start  with  small 
lumps  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  small 
hickorynut  and  grow  until  they  become  as 
large  as  very  large  walnuts.  Then  they 
break  and  discharge  very  freely  and  go  on 
so  until  the  fowl  drops  dead.  One  hen 
lived  about  four  months  in  that  condition. 
While  the  lump  is  rising  and  before  it 
breaks  it  has  a  hard  gristly  appearance. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  cut  the  lump  off 
when  it  first  appears?  N.  J.  c. 

Virginia. 

Your  trouble  is  probably  due  to  feeding 
too  stimulating  a  diet.  Feed  some  coarse 
food  like  wheat  bran  in  place  of  some  of  the 
more  concentrated  food.  If  feeding  much 
meat  foods  reduce  the  amount.  Feed  plenty 
of  green  food  such  as  beets,  mangels,  cab¬ 
bage  and  green  clover.  When  green  clover 
is  not  available  cut  up  clover  hay  and 
pour  a  lit  tie  hot  water  over  it.  This  is 
eaten  readily,  and  will  increase  the  egg 
yield  as  well  as  to  get  the  birds  in  better 
general  health.  It  would  not  be  advisable 
to  cut  off  the  lumps  when  they  first  appeal*. 
Rub  carbolated  vaseline  on  the  sores. 

C.  F.  B. 

Leg  Weakness;  Chicks  Die  in  Shell. 

1.  We  have  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 
Most  of  them  are  one  year  old.  They  seem 
to  have  weak  legs ;  some  of  them  walk 
like  ducks,  their  tails  drag  on  the  ground. 
They  lay  well  and  seem  healthy.  Could 
you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is?  I  also 
have  some  two  weeks  old  chicks  that 
are  in  the  same  condition.  They  are  in¬ 
cubator  hatched.  I  keep  them  in  a  top-heat 
brooder.  They  all  seemed  strong  the  first 
week  and  a  half,  but  now  they  are  getting 
lame.  Their  legs  seem  sore ;  they  do  not 
like  to  stand  on  them.  What  ails  them 
and  what  is  the  remedy,  if  any?  2.  What 
causes  chicks  to  die  in  the  shell  in  an 
incubator?  c.  F.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Leg  weakness  is  usually  due  to  an  im¬ 
proper  diet ;  too  much  fat-forming  food,  too 
much  patent  egg  food,  too  little  of  bone 
and  flesh-forming  food,  combined  with  too 
little  exercise  usually  cause  the  trouble. 
Cut  out  all  patent  egg  foods  and  condi¬ 
ments,  and  feed  but  little  corn  or  corumeal 
for  a  time.  Rub  the  legs  with  tincture  of 
arnica  and  add  one-half  teaspoonful  of  nux 
vomica  to  each  quart  of  drinking  water. 
Feed  wheat,  wheat  bran,  oatmeal  and  other 
grain  food  of  like  character,  and  plenty  of 
green  food  or  steamed  clover  hay.  Try  a 
ration  something  like  the  following  for 
your  chicks.  The  change  from  the  old  feed 
however  should  not  be  sudden  :  Ground 
corn,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid¬ 


dlings,  dried  blood,  dry  ground  bone ;  wet 
slightly  and  feed  twice  per  day.  Keep  be¬ 
fore  the  chicks  all  the  time  cracked  corn, 
cracked  wheat,  rolled  oats,  millet,  charcoal, 
grit.  Feed  beef  scrap  very  sparingly,  as  it 
tends  toward  indigestion  in  small  chicks. 
This  ration  is  fed  by  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen  of  central  New  York 
with  excellent  results. 

2.  Chicks  die  in  the  shell  on  account  of 
bad  regulation  of -heat,  not  turning  or  cool¬ 
ing  the  eggs  or  not  having  sufficient  moist¬ 
ure  in  the  machine.  Keep  the  heat  reg¬ 
ulated  according  to  the  directions  accom¬ 
panying  the  machine,  and  keep  a  damp 
sponge  in  the  nursery  tray,  especially  tow¬ 
ard  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  Turn 
the  eggs  and  cool  them  twice  per  day  until 
the  eighteenth  day.  after  which  the  ma¬ 
chine  should  be  closed  until  the  hatch  is 
over.  c.  F.  B. 

A  Case  of  Roup. 

I  have  a  fine  flock  of  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
and  this  Spring  a  disease  has  got  amongst 
them  that  I  cannot  seem  to  stop.  Will  you 
tell  me  the  trouble  and  what  I  should  do 
for  it?  At  first  their  eyelids  begin  to 
swell  and  have  a  yellowish  appearance. 
Then  the  feathers  stand  up  on  their  heads, 
giving  the  whole  head  a  swollen  appear¬ 
ance;  they  get  blind  in  one  eye,  sometimes 
in  both  eyes,  and  a  foam  would  gather  and 
cover  the  eye;  the  mouth  would  till  up 
with  phlegm  and  canker.  I  have  killed 
about  30  of  my  finest  pullets  as  I  thought 
them  beyond  cure.  w.  j.  w.  • 

New  York. 

Undoubtedly  your  fowls  have  the  roup. 
Separate  all  the  sick  birds  from  the  rest, 
and  kill  and  burn  those  apparently  beyond 
recovery.  Thoroughly  disinfect  the  house 
with  ereolin.  sulpho-naphthol  or  other  non- 
poisonous  disinfectant.  One  of  the  best 
remedies  used  at  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  one  pint 
of  water  and  one  teaspoonful  of  permangan¬ 
ate  of  potash.  After  having  taken  the 
cheesy  matter  from  the  eyes  and  throat 
with  a  toothpick  and  having,  painted  the 
spots  with  iodine,  dip  the  head  of  each 
affected  bird  into  <  lie  preparation.  This  can 
be  repeated  daily  as  long  as  necessary. 
One  teaspoonful  ereolin  to  10  quarts  of 
drinking  water  is  an  effective  remedy.  Creo- 
lin  spray  made  of  one  teaspoonful  of  pure 
ereolin  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  often  very 
effective.  This  should  be  sprayed  with  a  fine 
spray  pump  about  the  heads  of  the  birds 
after  going  to  roost.  This  may  be  re¬ 
peated  daily  for  10  days  or  two  weeks.  All 
roupy  fowls  should  be  fed  a  stimulating 
diet  and  the  appetite  should  be  kept  up. 
They  should  have  dry  quarters  with  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  Fowls  that  have 
ever  had  roup  should  not  be  used  as  breed¬ 
ing  Stock.  C.  F.  B. 

Turning  Eggs  in  Incubator. 

Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  turn  eggs 
in  incubator  every  morning?  w.  w. 

New  Y'ork. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  turn  the 
eggs  every  day.  but  once  a  day  is  not  too 
often.  Many  poultrymen  turn  their  eggs 
both  night  and  morning,  allowing  them  to 
cool  at  each  turning.  c.  F.  b. 


Bony  Growths 

ruin  horse  values.  You  can  remove 
all  abnormal  growths,  leaving  no 
scar  or  blemish,  with  the  old  reliable 

Kendall’s 

SPAVIN  CURE 

Horsemen  using  it  10 
to  40  years  say  it  has  no 
equal  as  a  cure  for 

Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Curb,  Splint, Lame  ness. 

“I  have  used  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  for  tifteen 
years  and  it  never  fails.” 

C.  1).  Forsbee, 
Billingsley,  Ala. 

$1  a  Bottle;  6  for  $5.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists.  Get  it  and  be  ready  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  Book,  "Treatise  on  the 
Horse,”  free  at  drug  stores  or  from 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


B  Y 

MAIL 


HARNESS 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
the  dealers'  profits.  All  our  harness  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  •*F’  and  pricelist.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  booklet. 

THE  KINO  H  ARNESS  CO.,  G  I.nko  St.,  Owcgo,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y: 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  I>ays  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  Nexv  York. 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

are  “Easy  to  Use,’  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  lew  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Miik  Fever 
Outfit  for  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $o*00.  Silver  Milk 
Tubes  500:  Teat  Slitter  $1  50;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00: 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre¬ 
paid  with  full  directions.  Write  for  free  Booklet 
(1.  P.  Pit, UNO  &  SON  CO.,  Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TUNIS  SHEEP— Both  Sexes. 

Write  your  wants  and  let  me  quote  you  prices. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON, 

Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  V. 

minnpQ  THK  lJTG  deep fellows, 

UUflUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 

0  1  p  PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS.  Prices 

■  1 1  Lli  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Only  choice  pigs  shipped.  Address 

CROSSROAD  FARM,  Piattsburg,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 


prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Bred  in  the  purple  from  Johanna  Rue  3d’s 
Lad,  Jessie  DeBurke  Lad  a  son  of  Sarcastic 
Lad,  and  Pontiac  Chiron  a  son  of  Ilengerveld 
DeKol  the  greatest  bull  of  the  breed. 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  THE  QUALITY. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Hul’s  Sarcastic 
I, ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

SPRING  HILL  STOCK  FARM, 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE  AND  POLAND  CHINA  SWINE. 

For  Sale— 6  Scotch  and  Scotch  Topped  Bull  Calves 
from  8  mos.  to  1  year  old.  Also  one  4  year  Scotch 
Bull  from  Imported  Dam  and  Sired  by  Imported 
Bull  First  in  the  Ring.  A  few  exceptionally  well 
bred  Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts,  fall  farrow. 
Shorthorn  Sale,  June  3rd,  1909. 

For  particulars  address 

K.  R.  WEST  &  SON,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

FINE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF  sfalre 

sired  by  “Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152,  whose 
average  A.R.O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  butterin  7days, 
Which  is  tile  WORLD’S  RECORD. 

Bull  Calf  born  January  11.  NJ9:  Darn,  choice  young 
cow,  “Princess  Clothilde  Johanna,”  a  nice  young 
Calf,  well  marked,  sound  and  right  in  every  way 
and  will  be  sold  for  $50.00  if  taken  soon.  Have 
others  if  this  does  not  suit  yon. 

For  full  information,  address 
QUENTIN  Me  A  DAM,  Prop., 
Hrothertown  Stock  Farms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Now  is  the  approved  time  to  start,  double  your  profits 

Registered  Holsteins 

The  quarantine  retarded  our  sales.  Choice  cows 
at  bargain  prices,  also  heifer  calves.  We  are  fairly 
crazy  with  the  bull  fever.  They  range  from  four 
■weeks  up.  ltoyully  bred.  Prices  way  below  value. 
Write  to-day. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS. 

Hillhurst  Farm  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMINQDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FRIKSIANS 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  soloct  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOl’.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holsteh-Friesian  £ssn.,Dnpt.E, Bratlleboro, Vt. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  130  days. 


J.  GRANT  MORSE, 


Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

FOR  SALE  :  (  satisfaction  guaranteed  )  two  high 
bred  Jersey  Bulls,  one  ten,  one  sixteen  months 
old.  Both  out  of  Advanced  Registry  Cows,  having 
authenticated  yearly  fat  tests  made  under  supei- 
vision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University.  For  description  and  prices  address 
THOMAS  ROSE,  Mgr.,  ‘Brightside, ’’Aurora, N.Y. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  U.  8.  1212  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H  C  .  Courage  P.  S.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195H.C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  BELTZHOOVKR. 

Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

4  ST.  LAMBERT  BULL  CALVES  FOR 
SALE.  Two  to  ten  months  old.  Solid  color. 
Breeding  the  best. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Vrm  PonH  Afford  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
lUU  Udll  l  MIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White.  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety 
of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come  see 
my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


The  MOST  MONEY  for  $1  Invested  in 
Food  has  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THE  GUERNSEY  COW. 
Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club.  Box  R».  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


FflR  9A!  C— registered  guernsey  bull, 

I  Ull  OHLL  g  mos.  old,  vigorous  and  good  size. 
Also  6  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs,  3  mos.  old,  sired 
by  Baron  Duke’s  Masterpiece  2d;  7  registered  Gilts 
ready  to  breed.  Prices  right  to  quick  buyer. 
Address  ALLEN  G.  MOYER, 

Rosebud  Farm,  Danboro,  Pa. 

BROWN  swrss  BULL  CALVES,  three  for 
sale,  two  to  four  months  old,  from  extra  good 
dairy  strain.  Grandsons  of  Hector  No. 2191,  imported 
from  Switzerland.  C.  F.  MAPES,  Mapes.  N.  Y. 

POLLED  JERSEYS — Hornless  Dairy  Cattle. 

Rules  for  registration,  breeder’s  names,  etc.,  of 
Chas.  S.  Hatfield,  Secy.,  Box  10,  R.4,  Springfield,  O. 

CAN  FURNISH  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  in 
car  load  lots,  also  young  stock.  F.  B.  DUTTON, 
Manager,  Maplewood  Farm,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

SPECIAL — 30  Masterpiece  sows  bred.  Pigs  all  ages:  iho  type 
that  weighs  700  to  800  pounds  at  maturity,  with  short,  broad 
heads.  Come  and  see  them.  If  impossible,  write  for  free  book¬ 
let.  H.  C.  k  H.  li.  HAR PENDING,  Dundee,  N,  Y. 


nmr  your 

l#Ulf  II  HORSE 

wSt“  WORKS 


No  need  for  him  to  be  idle.  We  guarantee  the 
cure  of  Collar  and  Saddle  Galls  under  the  harness 
while  the  horse  works  or  money  refunded. 

Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 

for  Bruises.  Cuts,  Rope  Bums,  Mud  Scalds,  Scratches, 
—  -  Grease  Heel  or  any 
wound  on  horses  or 
cattle.  Excellent  for 
Mango  and  Sore  Teats. 
At  all  Dealers.  Samplo 
and  Bickmore’s  Horse 
Book  if  you’ll  send  6c  to  cover 
packing  and  postage. 
Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 
Box  912,  Old  Town,  Maine 


AgSORBINE 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tiesues, 
Curbs,  F’illed  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain, 
Cures  Spavin  Lameness,  Allays 
Pain  Does  not  Blister,  remove 
the  hair  or  lay  the  horse  up.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  D  free. 
ABSORBING,  JR.,  (manklndtl.OO 

_ _ bottle.)  For  Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty 

or  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Varicose  Veins,  Varico¬ 
cele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  paitv  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


$3  PACKACE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

N|  SI  PACKAGE 

1  ll  ™res  ordinary  cases. 
p,\'l  Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
u  price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptivo  booklet. 


% 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse' . 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN* 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

urn  iiiemsi  eras 

TEMPER  CURE.  A  Veteriuary 
Remedy  for  .Wind,  Throat  and 
Stomach  Troubles.  It  acts  ou 
the  Respirative  and  Digestive 
Organs,  their  Nerve  Supply  aud  ou 
the  Blood. 

b  25  years  in  successful  use  proves 

_  Ms5*— =-  its  worth  for  Heaves,  Coughs,  Indigestion, 

Epizootics.  $1.00  per  can,  at  dealers,  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

fiend  for  booklet,  vnluablo  information,  ami  strong  endorsements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


For  30  years  an 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER 
of  high-class 

Percheron  &nd  French 
Coach  Stallions. 

No  investment  brings 
you  so  large  returns 
with  so  little  effort  as  a 
draft  or  coach  stallion. 
Write  EL  WOOD  S. 
AKIN,  Auburn, N.Y. 


18  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

From  One  to  Five  Years. 

Bred  from  the  best  imported  stock,  closely  related 
to  tne  most  famous  show  horses  of  the  breed. 
Several  will  make  ton  horses,  and  will  be  priced  at 
their  real  worth.  ROBINSON  &  GELDEK, 
Kanonu,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POR  SALK  —  IMPORTED  FRENCH 

COACH  STALLION,  Va-mi-pied  No.  3532,  9 
yrs.  old.  Solid  Chestnut.  16  hands,  weight  1400  lbs. 
A  fine  actor  and  good  foal  getter.  Winner  1st  prize 
N.  Y.  State  Fair  two  years  in  succession.  Will 
seli  for  less  than  half  importers’  price  or  exchange 
for  good  thoroughbred  Holsteins.  Address 

LEWIS  HICKS,  R.  I).  31,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

Berkshires  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 

Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  l*:i. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionably 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


For  Sul© 
Choice  I.a  rge 


Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

of  either  sex,  this  spring’s  farrow. 

These  pigs  are  from  sows  producing  large  litters 
and  good  herd  boars.  Also  some  select  Chester 
White  and  Large  Yorkshire  Gilts,  spring  farrow 
Of  1908.  Prices  reasonable.  Address 

W.  H.  MINER,  Cbazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


nUCCU|DCC— THE  WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

OnLOninCO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM.  Syivania,  Pa. 


CXJTT>  T?  C  THE  NEW  YORK 
ll  iTO  1  iY IN d  FARMER’S  HOG 

Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Y’oung  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  •  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


u 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 


—  The  greatest  milk- 
producing  ration  on 
the  market.  It  has  increased  the  milk  output  25  gallons  a  day  in  numerous 
cases;  it  will  increase  it  for  you.  Send  for  Booklet,  prices,  etc. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Scratches. 

please  give  mo  a  prescription  for 
scratches  on  horse.  K.  L.  C, 

New  York. 

My  mare,  which  is  six  years  old,  had  last 
Fall  what  a  practical  horseman  told  me 
was  "scratches.”  that  is,  just  above  the 
forefeet  and  right  in  rear  of  joint,  the  skin 
broke  and  was  with  a  great  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty  healed  again.  The  doctor  told  me  it 
was'  nothing  serious!  and  that  he  had  cured 
a  great  many  animals  of  the  same  trouble. 
She  hits  been  given  the  best  of  attention  all 
Winter,  but  because  this  breaking  out  re¬ 
turned  after  being  driven  each  time,  we 
have  driven  her  very  little,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  stay  healed  after  a  good 
rest.  She  was  driven  this  week  one  day 
a  few  miles — was  rather  tender  about  fore 
feet,  and  when  she  returned  was  very  sore 
and  bleeding.  We  have  been  giving  her 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  and  oil  meal, 
and  have  used  several  kinds  of  salve  and 
ointments,  but  without  any  permanent  good 
results.  The  mare  is  in  foal,  and  other¬ 
wise  seems  in  perfect  condition.  What  can 
I  do  for  her,  as  she  is  a  valuable  family 
animal?  b.  d.  d. 

Ohio. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  “scratches”  is 
caused  by  repeated  washing  of  the  heels 
and  imperfect  drying  of  the  parts.  This  is 
especially  from  November  to  May,  and  dur¬ 
ing  those  months  if  is  best  not  to  wash 
a  horse’s  legs,  or  if  it  is  once  in  a  while 
found  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  the  wash¬ 
ing  should  be  at  once  followed  by  a  very 
thorough  drying  of  the  parts.  The  drying 
can  best  be  done  by  rubbing  in  sawdust. 
When  scratches  first  develop  about  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  apply  warm  flaxseed  poul¬ 
tice  to  cleanse  the  part;  then  dry  well  and 
twice  daily  apply  sulphur  ointment  or  an 
ointment  composed  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
half  ounce ;  spirits  of  camphor  and  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  benzoin,  of  each,  one 
dram;  lard,  two  ounces;  mix.  In  old  stand¬ 
ing  cases  where  the  skin  above  tin*  bulbs 
of  the  heels  has  become  hairless,  thickened, 
scarred  and  ready  to  crack  at  the  time  of 
exercise,  poultices  and  soothing  ointments 
prove  useless,  and  the  affected  parts  should 
be  smartly  blistered  with  cerate  of  cantlia- 
rldes  well  rubbed  for  10  minutes.  Tn  three 
days  apply  lard  or  lanolin,  a  little  of 
which,  or  else  simple  sulphur  ointment, 
may  then  be  applied  twice  daily.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  repeat  the  blister  several 
times  until  the  skin  of  the  affected  parts 
becomes  sound.  a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion  in  Pigs. 

We  had  some  young  pigs,  aged  about 
seven  months;  have  been  feeding  them  on 
buttermilk  (weakened),  ear  corn  once  and 
turnips  once  per  day.  They  were  running 
in  a  lot  containing  1  Vi  acre,  and  were 
sleeping  under  one  of  the  old  houses.  They 
became  diseased.  The  one  most  affected 
was  the  female.  She  moped  around  and 
ate  very  little,  and  would  tremble  and  fall 
over  as  though  dead;  the  trembling  seemed 
to  be  from  about  halfway  between  shoulder 
and  hip  and  extended  over  the  hind  quar¬ 
ters.  She  also  frothed  at  the  mouth.  The 
jaws  seemed  to  lock  so  she  couldn't  oat 
corn.  I  would  like  to  hear  something  con¬ 
cerning  this  disease,  also  what  do  you  think 
may  have  caused  it?  a.  j.  l. 

Virginia. 

Indigestion  takes  many  forms  and  convul¬ 
sions  (tits)  is  one  of  them.  It  is  certain 
that  you  were  not  feeding  a  suitable  ra¬ 
tion  to  the  growing  pigs.  It  lacked  pro¬ 
tein  and  bone-making  materials,  and  what 
there  was  of  the  latter  would  be  seriously! 
lessened  in  utility  by  the  acid  of  the  but¬ 
termilk.  The  turnips  would  do  no  harm  and 
are  valuable  in  keeping  the  bowels  active. 
Stop  feeding  ear  corn  to  young  growing 
pigs.  Allow  the  animals  free  range  on 
grass  in  Summer  and  make  them  take 
abundant  exercise  in  Win  toy.  Feed  them 
slop  of  such  foods  as  middlings,  bran,  corn- 
meal.  oatmeal  and  flaxseed  meal,  and  in  it 
mix  lime  water  freely  several  times  a  week. 
Also  add  salt  to  the  slop.  It  would  l»o  best 
to  supply  proper  sleeping  places  for  the 
pigs,  as  they  do  not  thrive  well  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  occupy  damp  beds.  It  may  be 

added  that  twitching  of  the  muscles,  apart 
from  tits,  may  indicate  chorea  (St.  Vitus’ 
dance)  which  is  incurable;  or  (lie  mus¬ 
cular  spasms  may  be  seen  in  tetanus  (lock¬ 
jaw)  or  in  rabies.  We  think  it  most  prob¬ 
able.  however,  that  indigestion  was  the  dis¬ 
ease  present  in  the  case  described. 

a.  s.  A. 

. 

Abscess  on  Cow’s  Neck. 

Please  advise  me  as  to  how  to  operate 
on  a  cow  that  was  hooked  some  months  ago 
in  the  throat,  and  which  had  not  bothered 
her  until  now,  when  the  pus  seems  to  have 
Settled  into  two  lumps.  I  called  a  veterin¬ 
ary  to  examine  her  and  he  advised  me  to 
paint  the  outside  with  iodine  and  camphor, 
and  give  a  drench  of  iodide  of  potash,  a 
teaspoonful  at  a  dose.  ile  told  me  that 
doing  so  would  not  injure  the  milk  and 
would  cure  her  in  six  weeks.  I  would  like 
details  as  to  how  to  open  abscess  and  how 
and  what  way  it  is  done.  Would  there 
be  any  danger  at  this  time  when  operating 
on  her  about  catching  cold  in  the  wound, 
and  if  so.  how  to  prevent  same?  The  cow 
had  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  last 
August,  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  give 
her  treatment  alone?  j.  j  u 

New  York. 

\\  here  pusi  is  contained  in  a  cavity  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  enlargement  it  is  useless  to 
depend  upon  external  applications,  nor  will 
internal  treatment  suffice.  The  knife  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  free  lancing 
ol  the  part  and  evacuation  of  the  pus.  clip 
dry.  Then  with  sharp  knife  open  through 
akin  at  most  prominent  softest  place  on 
tumor.  Insert  cleansed  finger  through  orifice 
in  skip  and  with  if  break  down  the  deeper 
tissues  until  the  pus  sac  is  reached  and 
the  pus  flows  out.  This  is  the  best  plan 
when  the  abscess  is  located  close  to  large 
h.’°d  vessels  like  those  of  the  throat, 
u  here  the  abscess  is  in  a  muscle  awav 
n  om  important  blood  vessels  it  mav  be 
tieely  lanced  directly  down  to  the  pus  with¬ 
out  fear  of  serious  bleeding.  When  you 
nave  opened  both  abscesses  so  as  to  insure 
perfect  drainage  and  have  removed  any 
foreign  body  or  diseased  tissue  possibly 
present  swab  the  cavity  with  tincture  of 
iodine  by  means  of  some  oakum  or  cotton 
tu‘d  on  a  stick  and  then  pack  it  full  of 
oakum  saturated  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil. 
Renew  the  latter  dressing  once  daily  until  i 
no  .longer  can  lie  inserted  in  wound. 

1  ,ore  is  no  fear  that  the  wound  will  “catch 
cold,  and  you  can  operate  personally  if  a 
surgeon  cannot  be  employed.  a.  s.  a. 


Cough  and  Boils. 

I_  have  a  horse  eight  -years  old.  weight 
1  which  (  use  for  both  driving  and 

draft  purposes.  For  several  weeks  lie  lias 
has  had  a  cough,  which  appears  to  he  most 
severe  after  stopping  from  either  drawing 
or  driving,  lie  has  also  been  troubled  with 
a  senes  of  boils  on  his  back,  but  which 
now  appear  to  be  getting  better,  although 
tiie  cough  does  not  get  any  better.  He  is 
being  fed  with  a  light  ration  of  hay  and 
three  quarts  of  ground  feed  composed  of 
whole  corn  and  oats,  throe  times  daily,  can 
you  suggest  what  is  the  trouble  and  what 
I  shall  do  to.  cure  him?  w  j,  t 

Vermont. 

Stop  feeding  ground  corn  and  oats  and 
substitute  whole  oats  and  bran  fed  damp 
Also  dampen  the  hay.  I)o  not  feed  hay  at 
noon,  but  give  one-third  of  the  hay  ration 
in  the  morning  and  two-thirds  of  it  at 
•light.  A  horse  should  grind  all  of  bis  feed, 
the  thorough  mastication  being  necessary 
to  perfect  insalivation  and  digestion.  If 
the  cough,  persists  give  him  half  an  ounce 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning,  as  the  trouble  may  be  “heaves"; 
otherwise  for  cough  an  ounce  of  glvco- 
heroin  given  three  times  daily  will  usually 
be  found  effectual.  See  that  stable  is  kept 
clean  and  well  ventilated.  a.  s.  a. 

Chronic  Sore  on  Mare. 

What  is  the  best  known  remedy  for  heal- 
iiig  up  a  bad  sore  on  the  b roust  of  my 
marc?  t  bought  her  for  $150  a  few  months 
ago;  she  had  that  sore  on  her  breast  at 
that  time,  and  although  I  have  used  about 
every  remedy  known  here  it  does  not  seem 
to  help  her  any.  We  only  use  her  for 
light  work  two  or  three  times  a  week  such 
as  going  to  the  village  for  the  mail,  four 
miles  away,  but  will  have  lots  of  work  for 
her  as  soon  as  farming  commences.  She 
weighs  1.400  pounds  and  is  apparently  in 
fair  condition,  but  lias  a  habit  of  stamping 
with  the  .right  hind  foot  in  the  stable 
nights,  so  much  so  that  she  lias  worn  a 
ole  through  a  new  floor  composed  of  hard 
wood  plank.  She  is  a  well-bred  blocky 
mare,  11  years  old.  A  good  remedy  for  her 
blood  may  be  in  order.  j.  w.  h 

New  York. 

As  you  do  not  describe  the  sore  in  ques¬ 
tion  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  its  nature 
and  possible  cause.  On  general  principles 
all  we  can  advise  is  to  cleanse  the  part 
perfectly  and  after  removing  scabs  Lightly 
mb  the  raw  surface  with  lunar  caustic 
pencil  ;  afterward  apply  oxide  of  zinc  oint¬ 
ment  twice  daily.  Turn  her  into  a  well- 
bedded  roomy  box  stall  and  slid  will  prob¬ 
ably  cease  her  kicking.  As  a  tonic,  if  you 
think  sh<\  needs  it,  give  half  an  ounce'  of 
howlers  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning  until-  she  is  in  good  condition, 
then  gradually  discontinue  the  medicine, 
hut  do  not  stop  it  suddenly.  a.  s.  a. 


A  Recipe  for  Killing  Lice.- — This  is 
copied  from  The  Successful  Stockman  and 
Manual  of  Husbandry:  "Take  a  half  pound 
of  (’occulus  Indicus  (fish  berries)  for  each 
animal,  pound  fine,  then  add  two  quarts 
of  vinegar,  and  set  it  on  the  stove  to  sim¬ 
mer  for  an  hour.  Apply  this  thoroughly 
h.v  rubbing  it  well  into  the  hair  over  the 
infested  region.  This  will  not  injure  the 
skin  or  sicken  the  animal,  and  it  remains 
effective  long  enough  to  kill  all  the  young 
lice  as  they  are  hatched  from  the  nits."  I 
had  our  druggist  pound  them  up  for  me. 
He  soon  got  tired  of  that  and  ordered  the 
fish  berries  already  ground. 

GEO.  W.  EVERSON- 


Simplest  and  Best  tlitk  Cooler 


,  The  Champion  Mu.k  Coolf.r-Aeratob 
cools,  strains  and  aerates  milk  so  that,  it  will 
keep  24  to  48  hours  longer  than  any  other 
method.  Either  running  water,  iee  water,  well 
or  spring  water  can  be  used,  and  it  will  cool  t tie 
1  milk  to  within  two  degrees  of  the  medium  used  .T! 


CHAJVIF»IOIM 


hel 


IMPROVED 


MILK 

COOLER-AERATOR 

requires  no  attention.  Simple  In 
construction  and  easily  cleaned. 
Strong  and  durable,  is’years  on 
the  market.  Write  for 
catalogue,  telling  how  to 
secure  one  on  trial. 

Chumplan  >lllk  Cooler  Co, 
tlth  St.  .Cortland, 
f>.  Y. 


ANOTHER,  SUGGESTION  right  here:  You  can 
MAKE  YOUR  OWN  STOCK  FOODS  and 

know  they  are  pure,  clean  and  wholesome  (not 
mill  sweepings,  ground  chaff,  husks  or  distillery 
mixtures),  having  the  medicinal  properties  the 
proper  strength  for  your  particular  case.  With 
this  feed  you  can  force  the  fattening  of  stock  for 
the  market  without  danger  of  getting  the  blood 
feverish  or  the  legs  stocked  up.  Excellent  for 
brood  mares,  growing  young  stock  or  for  keeping 
work  horses  in  condition. 

FORMULAS  FOR  A  FEW  COMBINATIONS: 

No.  1.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  3*1  lbs.  Com  Meal,  86 
lbs.  Gluten  Feed,  «  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  2.  13  lbs.  Wheat  Shorts,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal, 
48  llis.  Ground  Oats,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  3.  2-i  lbs.  Com  Meal,  40  lbs.  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains,  16  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal, 
1  pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  4.  48  lbs.  Com  Meal,  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran, 
6  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal,  12  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1 
pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

Mix  thoroughly  together  and  feed  as  a  regular 
grain  ration  and  in  quantity  to  suit  the  individual 
vase.  Price,  25c.  package;  35c.  by  mail. 

I  will  furnish  my  Kidney  and  Nerve  Pow- 
■;  ers  in  bulk  lots.  10  10s.,  $3.50;  25  10s.,  $7.50;  50 
ibs.,  $14;  100  lbs..  $25.  Freight  prepaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 

88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Most  Valuable  Stock  Living  Today  Raised  On 

Schumacher  Calf  Meal 


Future  Head  of  Herd  of  The  Stevens  Brothers— Hastings  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  King  Pontiac  Champion,  as  he  appeared  last  July  at  five 
months  old.  Schumacher  Calf  Meal  has  entered  largely  into  his  daily  rations  with  what  success 
may  be  judged  from  his  weight  today  at  just  past  eleven  months  old,  which  is  1)00  ibs.  His  owners 
say  that  in  their  judgment  he  is  worth  the  most  money  of  any  Holstein  bull  of  his  age  living. 

First  prize  calves  at  the  leading  state  and  county  fairs  last  fall,  inclnding  champion  bull  and 
champion  heifer  Holstein-Friesian  at  the  New  York  state  fair,  were  raised  on  Schumacher  calf 
meal.  These  calves  competed  and  won  over  thirty  of  the  greatest  herds  at  the  greatest  e.xhibitof 
dairy  stock  ever  gotten  together  in  the  world.  Such  noted  breeders  as  Wing  K.  Smith,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  E.  A.  Vandevort,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  The  Stevens  Bros.— Hastings  Co.,  Lacuna,  N.  Y.,  Horace  L. 
Bronson,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  C.  L.  Sisson,  Almond  N.  Y.,  and  A.  W.  Uillis,  Worcester,  N.  Y  ,  were 
among  the  winners.  "Taft  and  Sherman,”  the  celebrated  twin  calves  exhibited  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  by  A.  G.  Byers,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Westerville, 
Ohio.  '1  housands  of  other  noted  breeders  have  found  it  a  great  result  producer.  It  is  the  most 
economical,  most  nutritious,  highly  digestible,  perfectly  balanced  calf  meal  ever  offered  to  the 
feeding  public.  When  you  consider  that  the  cost  of  feeding  t  his  splendid  product  is  only  one  tnird 
the  costof  raising  calves  by  the  ordinary  method  of  whole  milk  and  grain,  no  one  from  the  smallest 
farmer  to  the  greatest  breeder  can  afford  to  overlook  the  advantages  of  feeding  this  exceptional 
meal.  Write  us  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Address 


*flre  Quaker  Oats  Company,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOW  TO  TEST  A 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


niMiM  iHiiiiia 


If  any  maker,  agent  or  dealer  wants  to  sell 
you  a  Cream  Separator  of  any  name,  make  or 
price,  here’s  the  way  to  test  it: 

RUN  IT  ALONGSIDE  OF  AN  ECONOMY 
CHIEF  FOR  SIXTY  DAYS— that’s  all.  If  the 

Economy  Chief  doesn’t  outskim,  outrun  and 

( i 

completely  outclass  the  other  machine  in  daily 
use  on  your  farm,  send  it  back  and  keep  the 
other  machine. 

Ask  any  one  of  the  icyj,ooo  Economy 
Separator  users  what  he  thinks  about  it. 


60  days’  trial.  20  years’  guaran¬ 
tee.  Money  and  freight  charges 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Write  today 
for  free  copy  of  Economy  Chief 
D  a:ry  Guide  that  tells  you  all. 


SEARS.R0EBUCK. 


AND  CO 
CHICAGO 


/ 
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Cow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  more” 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  induce  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stallsaml  Staneh- 
ions  doublet  lie  light  and  air  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation — a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
flat  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate — easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  oaiFv  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601.Broadway.  Fairfield,  la. 
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maintenance.”  This  would  not  pay  in 
the  East,  where  straw  has  considerable 
value,  but  in  grain-growing  sections, 
and  where  lumber  is  scarce,  this  sort 
of  a  house  is  quite  often  used  for 
cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  even  hens. 


RATIONS  FOR  COWS  AND  PIGS. 

1.  I  have  17  cows,  mostly  grade  Holstoins, 
weighing  from  800  to  1,000  pounds,  and 
freshening  now.  Would  the  following  grain 
ration  l>e  the  host  and  cheapest  that  I 
could  feed :  100  pounds  wheat  at  $1.45 

per  100;  100  pounds  cornmeal  at  $1.40  per 
100;  100  pounds  buckwheat  feed  at  $1.40 
per  100V  The  above  mixed  together  and 


they  can  make  a  larger  profit  on  it  than 
on  other  feeds.  Your  wheat  feed  is' 
only  a  mixture  of  bran  and  middlings, 
and  your  buckwheat  feed  may  or  may 
not  he  composed  largely  of  hulls.  You 
do  not  mention  what  kind  of  gluten 
you  are  using.  My  experience  with 
the  Glohe  gluten  feed  is  that  it  causes' 
a  great  deal  of  udder  trouble  with  the 
cows,  especially  since  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  started  to  color  it  so  highly.  Buf¬ 
falo  gluten  is,  no  doubt,  the  best,  al¬ 
though  they  are  all  very  much  alike. 
I  think  your  milk  is  costing  you  more 


A  HOUSE  SANDWICH;  SHED  THAT  IS  EATEN  UP.  Fig.  203. 


COST  OF  PRODUCING  MILK. 

What  is  the  net  worth  per  annum  of 
the  average  cow  to  a  dairyman?  1  expect 
to  start  dairying,  and  would  probably  ship 
the  milk  to  Philadelphia,  and  secure  there 
about  four  cents  per  quart;  freight  on  the 
milk,  15  cents  for  40-quart  can.  Land 
cost  $100  per  acre;  farm  help.  $25  per 
month.  g.  h.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  net  worth  of  the  average  cow 
to  the  average  dairyman  is  less  than 
nothing  under  present  conditions  and 
prices,  everything  considered,  counting 
the  interest  on  the  investment  and  the 
cost  of  feed  and  labor.  The  only  way 
to  make  a  profit  in  the  dairy  business 
at  the  present  time  is  to  keep  cows 
which  give  more  than  the  average 
quantity  of  milk  and  then  keep  the 
milk  so  clean  that  it  will  sell  for  an 
extra  high  price.  It  would  not  pay 
you  to  keep  any  cows  which  give  less 
than  0,000  pounds  of  milk  in  one  year. 

, _ C.  S.  GREENE. 

EATING  UP  A  HOUSE. 

Most  of  us  have  known  of  cases 
where  men  have  passed  good  farms  and 
homes  down  their  throats.  They  usu¬ 
ally  taste  every  bit  of  the  property 
through  a  glass.  Others  eat  up  a  piece 
of  property  by  living  beyond  their 
means.  It  remains  for  our  farm  ani¬ 
mals  to  eat  up  their  house  and  have 
something  left.  The  picture  at  Fig.  203 
shows  a  Minnesota  straw  shed.  It  is 
made  by  putting  up  a  frame  of  poles 
and  piling  the  straw  over  it — often 
straight  from  the  thrashing  machine. 
This  makes  a  warm  house,  large 
enough  to  shelter  a  good-sized  bunch 
of  stock.  The  door  is  left  at  the  side 
away  from  the  prevailing  winds.  The 
stock  winter  in  this  house,  eating  the 
straw  both  from  the  inside  and  on 
bright  days  from  the  outside.  The 
picture  shows  how  they  have  gnawed 
the  outside  all  around  as  cattle  gnaw 
a  stack  in  the  field.  Thus  “the  cattle 
eat  their  house  and  have  it — in  fat  or 


four  quarts  fed  twice  a  day,  with  nearly 
two  quarts  of  gluten,  making  eight  quarts 
to  a  feed.  They  are  watered  twice  a  day 
and  have  about  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  once 
a  day,  with  all  the  good  meadow  hay  they 
will  eat  up  clean  three  times  per  day.  Is 
this  a  good  ration?  2.  What  grain  is  best 
for  pigs  seven  weeks  old?  I  have  no  milk, 
as  it  goes  to  the  creamery.  I  am  feeding 
hominy  and  middlings,  equal  parts,  scalded. 
Is  that  all  right?  a.  b.  s. 

Guilford,  N.  Y. 

1.  This  ration  appears  to  be  com¬ 
posed  partly  of  cheap  feed  which  it 
does  not  pay  to  use,  although  the  deal¬ 
ers  will  tell  you  it  is  all  right  because 


than  it  would  if  you  should  feed  the 
following  grain  ration :  Four  pounds 
dry  distiller’s  grains,  such  as  Ajax 
flakes  or  Bile’s  Four  X;  one  pound  O. 
P.  oil  meal ;  two  pounds  cptton-seed 
meal ;  two  pounds  cornmeal  or  hominy. 
This  ration  is  enough  for  a  cow  that 
gives  35  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  2. 
The  grain  ration  you  are  feeding  your 
pigs  is  all  right,  but  it  is  not  improved 
by  scalding.  If  you  would,  mix  it  with 
warm  water  it  would  be  just  as  well, 
and  for  pigs  which  are  less  than  three 
months  old  T  prefer  to  mix  two  parts 
middlings  with  one  of  hominy  by 
weight.  c.  S.  GREENE. 


ANOTHElf  “  REMARKABLE  COW.” 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  clipping 
from  last  Sunday’s  World.  I  thought 
it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  you. 
It  seems  that  the  owner  of  this  won¬ 
derful  cow  (which  has  Mollie  of 
Edgewood  beaten  to  a  frazzle)  lives 
at  Dayton,  Wash.,  so  besides  good 
apples  they  have  good  cows.  I  wish 
everybody  could  have  a  cow  like  that. 

Stamford,  Conn.  e.  f. 

Dayton,  Wash.,  April  3. — A  three- 
year-old  Short-horu  cow  owned  by  A.  L. 
McCauley  is  giving  10  gallons  of  milk 
every  24  hours.  This  animal  promises  to 
become  a  world-beater.  This  cew  has  sub¬ 
sisted  thus  far  this  Spring  on  hay,  and 
only  now  has  the  owner  commenced  feed¬ 
ing  his  pet  mill  feed.  Mr.  McCauley  says 
that  he  expects  the  cow  to  make  a  record 
of  12  gallons  daily.  To  test  the  butter- 
producing  qualities  of  her  milk,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cauley  made  five  pounds  of  butter  from 
the  cream  of  a  day’s  milking.  The  owner 
sold  $150  worth  of  milk  last  year,  and 
this  amount  he  says  will  be  increased  $50 
this  year.  Mr.  McCauley  refused  an  offer 
of  $150  for  the  cow  recently. 

We  certainly  advise  Mr.  McCauley 
to  hang  to  that  cow.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  Holstein  and  Jersey  friends  will 
start  up  at  once  and  say — “that’s  noth¬ 
ing —  here’s  a  sworn  record  that  beats 
it  to  death.”  When  they  do  let  them 
read  the  following  demand  for  good 
dairy  cows: 

Can  you  toll  me  of  any  locality,  more 
especially  of  any  breeder,  from  whom  1 
might  buy  grade  cows,  more  especially 
Jerseys,  tuberculin  tested,  guaranteed  tree 
from  other  contagious  diseases,  and  of  a 
capacity  of  at  least  300  pounds  butter  fat 
a  year?  I  am  a  young  farmer  on  a  badly 
rundown  farm,  without  the  strength  to  do 
more  than  overseer’s  work  and  some  work 
in  the  dairy.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  make  a 
profit  on  an  average  of  less  than  300 
pounds  fat  a  year  and  I  also  find  the  aver¬ 
age  grade  breeding  in  this  vicinity  none 
too  good,  and  the  choice  extremely  limited 
owing  to  the  prejudice  against  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  I  am  driven  to  send  away  for 
more  cows,  provided  I  can  find  some  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable  place  to  send.  e.  i*.  c. 

Connecticut. 

Now  does  anybody  know. where  such 
cattle  can  be  found  by  the  herd,  and 
if  so,  what  are  they  worth?  As  for 
wishing  “everybody  could  have  such  a 
cow” — milk  would  sell  for  less  than 
spring  water  in  such  cases. 


Disks  Merely  An  Excuse 


Properly  built  dairy  cream  separators  need  neither 
disks  nor  other  contraptions  inside  the  bowl,  i  his  is  ab= 

solutely  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  world  famous  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separators  are  built  without  such 
bowl  contraptions  and  yet  skim  two  to  ten  times  cleaner, 
skim  faster,  run  smoother,  turn  easier  and  wear  longer 
than  any  disk  or  other  style  of  separator  made  by  any  of 
our  competitors. 

Why  The  Other  Fellows  Use  Disks 

Tubulars  are  entirely  different  from  all  other  sepa¬ 
rators.  Tubular  construction  is  the  only 
mechanically  and  scientifically  correct 
method  of  separator  building.  All  other 
separators  are  still  built  in  the  old  time, 
incorrect  “bucket  bowl”  way.  They  have 
short,  squatty  “bucket  bowls,”  set  above 
their  bearings  and  fed  through  the  top. 

“Bucket  bowls”  are  practically  useless 
without  disks  or  inside  contraptions. 

Other  makers  can’t  build  Tubulars,  be¬ 
cause  our  patents  prevent  them.  So  they 
stick  to  the  old  way — use  disks  or  other 
bowl  contraptions  because  their  ma¬ 
chines  are  no  good  at  all  without  them  — 
and  offer  them  to  you  as  an  excuse  for 
buying  their  antiquated,  complicated,  inferior  machines 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester  s-s  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can.  Portland,  Ore. 

Chicago,  Ill*  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SHARPLES  DAIRY  TUBULAR 


We  Don’t  Think  You  Want  Them 

We  don’t  believe  you  want  a  work  making,  unclean¬ 
able,  butter  tainting,  expense  creating  “bucket  bowl,” 
filled  with  disks  or  other  contraptions.  If  you  don’t, 
then  get  a  Tubular.  But  if  you  do — remember  that 
“bucket  bowls”  are  all  about  alike — all  in  the  same  class — 
as  is  confessed  by  the  maker  of  the  “original”  disk-filled 
separator.  This  maker  admits  that  a  catalogue  house 
has  been  building  a  disk  separator,  like  his,  for  a  number 
of  years  and  he  now  advertises  a  patent  infringement  suit 

against  this  catalogue  house  machine  and 
asks  the  Court  to  make  the  catalogue 
house  stop.  The  real  trouble  with  our 
disky  friend  is  that  the  farmers  have 
learned  what  he  now  admits — that  any¬ 
body  can  build  disk  separators,  and  build 
them  cheap,  and  that  the  catalogue  house 
separator  is  the  same  as  the  old  disk  sep¬ 
arator.  Farmers  are  wise  enough  to 
know  that  any  man  or  woman  who  will 
put  up  with  the  inconvenience  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  disk  separator  had  better  buy 
it  as  cheap  as  possible,  then  when  they 
throw  it  away  they  haven’t  lost  so  much. 
Several  new  disk  separators  are  more 
modern  and  satisfactory  than  the  much  advertised  “old 
original”  and  sell  for  half.  If  you  want  your  money’s 
worth  —  want  your  separator  to  last  a  life  time  —  don’t 
get  any  disk  machine  —  get  a  Sharpies  Tubular.  Most 
farmers  are  getting  Tubulars.  Write  for  catalog  No.  153. 


1900. 
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REASONS  WHY  I  BREED  WHITE  AND 
COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES. 

They  lay  Winter  and  Summer.  The 
white  ones  are  pure  white  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbians  pure  black  and  white.  They 
have  that  nice  yellow  skin  and  legs  so 
highly  prized.  They  make  as  fine  if 
not  the  finest  broilers  of  any  breed. 
They  are  beautiful  in  shape  and  color. 
They  commence  to  lay  at  from  5 y2  to 
six  months  of  age.  They  lay  nice 
brown  eggs  of  good  size,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  are  rich.  They  dress  with  as 
little  waste  as  any  breed  in  America. 
They  make  good  setters  and  mothers 
and  are  easily  broken  up  when  they  be¬ 
come  broody.  They  are  docile,  yet 

when  given  their  liberty  are  always 

hustling  and  alert.  They  bear  con¬ 
finement  well ;  I  never  use  anything 
higher  than  a  four-foot  fence,  and 

they  never  fly  over.  They  will  lay 
more  eggs  on  the  same  amount  of 

food  than  any  other  breed  of  the  same 
size.  White  chicken  feathers  bring  sev¬ 
eral  cents  per  pound  more  in  market 
than  other  colors.  They  have  a  nice 
juicy  meat  that  will  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious.  They  have  a  nice  low  Rose 
comb,  so  necessary  in  our  cold  climate, 
as  they  never  freeze.  When  well  bred 
they  are  full  of  vim,  vigor  and  vital¬ 
ity,  are  hardy  from  start  to  finish.  They 
are  the  farmers’  friend,  and  fanciers’ 
delight,  are  equally  good  for  pot  or 
show  room.  They  are  purebred 
American,  hence  don't  have  to  be  ac¬ 
climated,  which  is  surely  in  their  fa¬ 
vor.  When  it  comes  to  utility  they 
easily  lead  everything  that  crows  or 
cackles.  They  are  just  the  size  the 
market  demands,  and  develop  very 
quickly.  They  are  always  plump  from 
shell  to  hatchet,  and  when  picked  are 
free  from  dark  pin  feathers.  The 
White  Wyandottes  were  admitted  to 
the  American  Standard  of  Perfection 
in  1888  and  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  breeds  in  existence,  through 
merit  alone.  The  hen  that  lays  is  the 
hen  that  pays;  if  so  the  White  and 
Columbian  Wyandottes  surely  carry 
the  blue  ribbon  of  all  chickendom.  The 
Wyandottes  are  not  all  tail,  neck  and 
legs,  but  instead  are  blocky,  with  short 
broad  back  and  deep  full  breast;  the 
meat  is  where  it  ought  to  he.  The  sex 
can  generally  be  told  from  the  first; 
the  chicks  feather  out  early  and  are 
protected  from  changeable  weather, 
and  when  fully  matured  have  a  good 
heavy  coat  of  feathers.  That  is  why 
they  lay  so  well  in  cold  weather.  Thev 
are  easier  to  breed  to  standard  require¬ 
ments,  with  fewer  culls  than  most 
breeds.  They  have  no  feathers  on 
their  legs  to  drabble  in  the  mud ;  all 
unnecessary  things  are  left  off.  Noth¬ 
ing  remains  but  the  practical  up-to-date 
fowl,  which  is  excelled  by  none  and 
equalled  by  few.  A.  N.  cowell. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FORAGE  CROPS  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 

C.  E.  H.,  Baden ,  Fa. — What  is  the  best 
tiling  to  put  in  an  apple  orchard  to  use 
for  soiling  to  feed  a  herd  of  six  cows 
through  (lie  Summer,  with  the  addition  of 
some  pasture?  The  orchard  contains  about 
-l/j  acres.  We  shall  put  some  manure  on 
the  orchard.  What  are  the  best  green 
crops  to  plow  under  to  work  up  a  worn- 
out  field  without  using  fertilizers?  Will  it 
do  to  sow  Crimson  clover  where  the  corn 
is  hilled  up  four  inches  with  a  sulky  cul¬ 
tivator?  * 

Axs. — It  will  depend  somewhat  on 
the  size  of  the  trees.  If  they  are  too 
large  you  cannot  expect  to  get  good 
crops  of  forage.  If  the  trees  are  not 
too  large  we  should  sow  1 \A  acre  of 
oats  and  peas  as  early  as  possible. 
About  the  middle  of  May  sow  half  an 
acre  of  Japanese  millet  and  half  an 
acre  of  fodder  corn — put  thickly  in 
drills.  Begin  to  cut  the  oats  and  peas 
varly,  and  as  you  cut  and  feed  plow 
and  sow  more  fodder  corn.  Follow 
the  millet  with  more  corn  and  sow 
rye  as  the  corn  is  cut.  Cow  peas  will 
make  a  fair  growth  without  fertilizer, 
hut  you  cannot  expect  to  do  much 


TTI-IE  RURA.L, 

with  Crimson  clover  on  poor  soil.  You 
will  find  it  slow  work  improving  such 
soil  without  any  fertilizers.  The  clo¬ 
ver  in  a  field  where  the  corn  is  hilled 
will  make  an  uneven  stand,  but  some 
of  it  wi'.l  grow. 


BEEF  CATTLE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  questions 
of  late  about  the  possibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  beef  cattle  pay  in  New  York  State. 
At  the  New  York  State  Breeders  meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  E.  S.  Bayard,  of  the  Stock- 
man  and  Farmer  gave  some  advice  on 
this  point : 

Rough  steep  land  in  the  East,  but  poorly 
equipped  with  buildings,  where  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  is  hardly  possible,  may  bo  utilized  in 
the  beef  business.  As  long  as  our  Ameri¬ 
can  people  think  they  must  “slay  and  eat," 
those  living  in  the  Eastern.  States  may  as 
well  produce  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  beef 
they  consume.  The  western  man's  advan¬ 
tages  have  to  some  extent  disappeared.  One 
advantage  in  New  York  is  an  abundance  of 
grass.  We  must  put  more  grass  iu  beef 
and  less  corn.  Corn  is  becoming  too  high 
even  fer  the  western  man  to  feed  beef 
cattle.  People  have  the  habit  of  buying 
western  beef  and  also  horses,  when  they 
can  produce  it  about  as  cheap  as  the  west¬ 
ern  man.  I  would  not  advise  any  man  to 
go  out  of  the  dairy  business'  into  the  beef 
business,  but  the  dairy  business  requires 
an  expensive  equipment.  This  is  not  true  of 
t  lie  beef  business.  Some  dairymen  ought  not 
to  he  in  the  dairy  business  because  they 
are  not  naturally  qualified  for  the  business. 
I  am  not  advocating  purebred  beef  cattle 
for  the  ordinary  market.  Returns  in  the 
beef  business  are  slow  and  therefore  may 
discourage  some.  New  York  can,  or.  does, 
raise  more  grass  per  acre  than  any  other 
Stale,  so  she  has  this  advantage,  also  best 
water.  Good  fences  are  essential.  Build 
good  strong  fences  to  begin.  Buildings 
need  not  be  expensive.  Then  you  want 
some  good  scales  on  the  farm. .  1  started 
with  grade  cattle.  I  found  the  butchers 
wanted  to  buy  the  heifers  for  about  noth¬ 
ing.  One  advantage  of  pure  breeds  is  the 
average  is  better.  There  is  more  uniform¬ 
ity,  and  I  get  more  for  the  surplus  females. 
I  raise  the  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.  I  do 
not  breed  heifers  before  20  months  old.  One 
advantage,  one  takes  more  pride  in  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  and  takes  better  care  of  them, 
and  sometimes  you  can  get  show  steers  that 
are  worth  several  hundred  dollars.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  better  general  purpose 
breed  than  the  Short-liorn.  The  Angus  is 
is  earliest  maturing  breed.  Breed  the  same 
kind  of  cattle  as  the  breeder  near  you. 
Avoid  the  “steery”  cow.  The  feminine 
type  of  cows  produce  the  most  masculine 
type  of  steers,  and  are  the  best  mothers. 

I  want  to  breed  a  type  of  cow  that  will 
nourish  her  own  calf.  The  next  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  flesh  makers.  The  beef  breed 
cows  that  milk  down  the  quickest  will  put 
on  flesh  the  quickest  when  you  take  off 
the  calf.  I  do  not  believe  in  housing  beef 
cattle  except  in  a  shed.  This  is  the  way  to 
get  consumption.  It  is  like  keeping  a  man 
in  a  steam-heated  house.  This  may  not 
be  an  ideal  way,  but  it  is  a  business  way. 


LIGHTING  COW  STABLE ;  MILK  REFRIG¬ 
ERATOR. 

1.  Should  tlie  light  in  a  cow  stable  be 
from  the  front  or  rear  of  the  cows,  and 
why?  2.  Would  an  ice  box  to  keep  milk  in 
do  as  well  made  with  two  thicknesses  of 
boards,  one  inch  dead-air  space  between, 
and  one  inside  of  this  space  covered  with 
asbestos,  as  a  box  made  double  and  packed 
with  sawdust  four  or  six  inches?  c.  r.  m. 

Vineland. N.  J. 

I.  The  light  in  a  cow  stable  should 
come  from  the  rear  of  the  cows,  so 
the  milkers  can  see  to  clean  the  cows 
, properly  for  milking.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  accomplished  in  modern  stables 
by  building  them  84  or  36  feet  wide 
and  having  two  rows  of  cows,  facing 
toward  a  feeding  alley  in  the  center. 

2.  1  would  prefer  an  ice  box  built  dou¬ 
ble  with  about  six  inches  of  sawdust 
packed  between,  as  it  could  be  built 
more  cheaply,  and  the  outside  tempera¬ 
ture  would  not  affect  the  milk  as  much  1 
as  it  would  in  a  box  constructed  with 
two  dead-air  spaces,  although  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  probably  last  longer. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


SUNFLOWERS  FOR  SEED. 

Could  anyone  give  me  information  as  to 
raising  sunflowers  for  seed?  How  much 
seed  to  an  acre?  What  would  be  an  aver¬ 
age*  crop  per  acre?  reader. 

Land  for  sunflowers  should  be  quite 
fertile  and  prepared  the  same  as  for 
corn.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  seed 
will  plant  an  acre.  When  the  plants 
are  two  or  three  inches  high  thin  to 
14  or  16  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
Mammoth  Russian  variety  is  generally 
grown  for  seed  and  will  yield  about 
50  bushels  per  acre,  although  some  peo¬ 
ple  claim  to  have  raised  one  hundred 
bushels  on  one  acre.  c.  &  greene. 


NEW- YORKER 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


Don't  buy  a  cream  separator  without  being  sure  you  KNOW 
what  you  are  doing. 

Making  a  mistake  in  buying  a  cream  separator  means  a  great 
deal — it  means  waste  of  time  and  butter-fat  twice  a  day,  every  day 
in  the  year,  if  you  get  the  wrong  machine, — until  you  “scrap’’ 
the  machine  itself. 

More  than  15,000  users  who  had  made  such  a  mistake  replaced 
their  “ mistaken 77  machines  with  DE  LAVAL  separators  during 
the  year  15)08. 

They  had  probably  wasted  Five  Million  Dollars  worth  of 
investment,  labor  and  butter  meanwhile. 

If  you  leel  inclined  to  buy  some  other  make  of  separator  by  all 
means  do  so,  if  you  can  find  any  apparently  good  reason  for  it. 

ill  T  why  not  TRY  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  beside  the  other 
machine  for  ONE  WEEK  before5  you  actually  contract  to  buy  it? 
Simply  SEE  the  comparative  operation  and  comparative  results 
and  examine  the  comparative  construction. 

That’s  a  proposition  open  to  every  intending  separator  buyer. 
Any  DE  LA  VAL  agent  will  carry  it  out.  WHY  not  avail  of  it 
and  KNOW  what  you  are  doing  before  making  this  very  im¬ 
portant  investment  ? 


Don’t 

talking 

without 


let  any  alluring  “catalogue  house”  literature  or  clever 
agent  wheedle  you  into  buying  any  other  separator 
FIRST  actually  TRYING  it  alongside  a  DE  LAVAL. 


In  other  words,  buy  your  separator  intelligently  and  knowingly 
and  not  on  blind  faith  in  anybody's  representations. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  K;  Madison*  Strkkt 

CHICAGO 

1213  Sc  121.1  Fti  hkkt  Strkkt 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dm  mm  Si  Sacra m icnto  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
165  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


1*3-17"  AVii.i.iam  Si-uSkt 

MONTREAL 

li  A  lli  PniNUKSB  hTIll.UT 

WINNIPEG 

107  Kilt st  Stukkt 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Some  inquiries  this  last  week : 

American  Iteal  Estate  Company,  527  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York.  Would  their  bonds  be 
a  safe  investment  ? 

We  have  already  advised  against  this 
form  of  investment,  and  given  our  rea¬ 
sons.  They  are  not  bonds  to  secure 
payment  of  real  estate  mortgages.  They 
are  merely  the  promise  of  the  company 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  bond.  They 
are  more  like  a  .mere  note  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Imperial  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  17  Bat¬ 
tery  iv] ace.  New  York. 

Leave  this  alone. 

Harrison  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  wash¬ 
ing  machine. 

There  has  been  considerable  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  machine  and  trouble 
to  get  money  returned,  the  company 
often  insisting  on  cartage  and  repair 
charges. 

Sure  Hold  Co.,  Westbrook,  Me.,  trusses. 

No  established  financial  rating.  Bet¬ 
ter  consult  your  local  physician. 

American  College  of  Dressmakers.  IXfe 
scholarship  in  dressmaking.  Terms,  $15. 

Our  advice  is  to  keep  your  $15. 

The  American  Woman’s  League,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

This  is  simply  a  fake  scheme  got 
up  by  E.  G.  Lewis  to  induce  poor  and 
confiding  women  to  induce  their  friends 
to  become  subscribers  to  his  cheap  pa¬ 
pers'. 

The  McCreer.v  Mfg.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
machinery  for  starting  glove  factories. 

We  cannot  find  that  the  plan  has 
ever  been-  a  success  with  farmers. 

Universal  Remedy  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Avoid  universal  remedies  and  nos¬ 
trums  generally.  If  sick,  consult  a  lo¬ 
cal  physician. 

The  Telegraphic  Mail  Co.,  220  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Stock  sales  in  $1,000,000 
company. 

Do  not  touch  such  stocks.  They  are 
not  desirable  investments  for  farmers, 
and  no  experienced  investor  would 
take  them. 

Oregon  Valley  Land  Co..  Lake  View, 
Oregon,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City 
Mo.  A  scheme  to  sell  10  acres  of  land  at 
$20  per  acre,  with  a  chance  to  draw  for 
prize. 

Our  advice  is  to  leave  all  these  land 
schemes  severely  alone.  Tf  you  want 
to  buy  land  in  any  section,  go  there 
and  inspect  it.  Expensive?  Yes;  but 
it  will  be  cheap  in  the  end.  You  won’t 
buy. 

Messersmith  Stores,  Chicago,  Ill.  Are  its 
stocks  safe  investments  with  special  dis¬ 
count  to  members? 

Do  not  go  into  such  things.  All  the 
conditions  are  against  you  and  in  favor 
of  the  sellers  of  the  stocks. 

W.  S.  Waldo  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  several  inquiries.  Mr. 
Waldo  belongs  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
has  been  in  the  habit,  it  is  said,  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Rochester  to  buy  stock  from 
growers  to  fill  his  orders.  It  is  also  said 
that  he  cultivates  about  one-half  acre 
and  has  some  stock  grown  on  contract. 
Parties  consulted  say  he  is  responsible. 
He  has  no  established  rating,  and  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  him  at  Rochester  was 
returned.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he 
has  now  an  address  there.  He  does 
not  respond  to  requests  for  financial 
statement  and  location  of  business.  In¬ 
quirers  state  that  his  agents  claim  that 
he  owns  large  nurseries  at  Rochester. 
This  claim  could  not  be  verified. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  ‘‘The 
Country  Gentleman”  and  its  agents 
have  no  authority  to  solicit  or  collect 
subscriptions'  for  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  For  two  years  we  have  re¬ 
quested  them  in  private  not  to  do  so. 
We  now  make  the  demand  public.  “The 
Country  Gentleman”  has  been  deliberate¬ 
ly  trying  to  confuse  and  annoy  our  sub¬ 
scribers  by  false  representations  that  they 
have  authority  to  accept  subscription 
orders  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  order  to 
work  their  own  paper  in  at  a  cut  price 
and  in  some  cases  practically  free,  and 
then  try  to  find  some  third  party  to  fill 
the  order  for  them.  In  one  case  they 
actually  had  the  effrontery  to  instruct 
us  to  discontinue  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  a 
subscriber  who  was  paid  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance,  when  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
farmer’s  order  was  to  discontinue  “The 
Country  Gentleman.”  In  other  cases 
the  remittance  does  not  reach  us  for 
months  and  then  only  after  volumes'  of 
correspondence.  A  New  Jersey  sub¬ 
scription  of  December  last  has  not 
reached  us  yet,  and  they  are  now  try¬ 
ing  to  convince  the  subscriber  that  it 
was  sent  us  promptly  when  received, 
which  is  not  true,  and  which  they 
knew  was  not  true  when  they  said  so. 
To  avoid  this  deliberate  confusion,  we 
now  forbid  them  to  accept  orders  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  request  our  sub¬ 
scribers  to  send  orders  direct  or 
through  some  authorized  agent. 


I  am  reading  with  great  interest  of  your 
“tussle”  with  Hie  Temple  Pump  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  Ill.  M.v  husband  and  two  neigh¬ 
bors  bought  a  "Master  Workman”  several 
years  ago,  and  had  the  same  experience  as 
Mr.  Leonard,  without  any  guarantee.  They 
bought  from  an  agent,  and  after  lie  found 
out  it  wouldn’t  work,  he  left  and  never 
came  back.  It  is  a  long  story  to  tell  of 
all  the  correspondence  and  money  expended 
in  trying  to  make  the  engine  work,  and  it 
now  lies  a  heap  of  junk  iron  In  one  of  the 
owners’  sheds.  One  thousand  dollars  would 
not:  repay  my  husband  for  damage  to  crops, 
men  silting  around  and  mechanics  employed 
to  try  to  get  tin*  engine  to  go.  Newburgh 
is  a  large  manufacturing  town,  and  we  had 
every  one  we  heard  tell  of.  from,  a  common 
tinker  to  an  expert  machinist,  and  no  one 
could  make  it  go.  It  ruined  t Ire  sale  of 
gasoline  engines  entirely  in  this  vicinity. 
We  paid  $225  for  the  engine,  $.'10  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  freight  both  ways  when  it  was 
sent  back  for  repairs.  I  will  gladly  send 
you  all  particulars  if  we  can  get  the  money 
back.  mbs.  G.  w.  M. 

New  Y'ork. 

As  the  above  engine  was  sold  by  an 
agent  without  a  guarantee,  there  are 
no  grounds  on  which  one  could  hope 
to  sustain  a-  demand  for  a  •return  of 
the  purchase  money.  It  is*  a  principle 
of  common  law,  however,  that  a  pur¬ 
chaser  has  a  right  to  expect  that  a  ma¬ 
chine  will  do,  under  proper  manage¬ 
ment.  the  work  for  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed  and  sold ;  and,  if  the  agent  be 
responsible,  we  think  a  local  suit 
against  him  would  result  -in  a  verdict 
for  damages.  But  Mr.  Leonard’s  case 
was  different.  He  had  a  definite,  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee  that  the  engine  would 
do  the  work,  which  was  also  definitely 
specified,  and  in  the  event  of  failure 
the  purchase  money  was  to  be  refund¬ 
ed,  also  freight  one  way.  The  engine 
did  not  do  the  wo-rk.  The  company 
failed  to  give  instructions  by  which 
it  could  be  worked.  It  was  returned, 
but  they  refuse  to  refund  the  money 
as  promised.  They  also  refuse  to  send 
a  man  to  demonstrate  that  the  engine 
will  do  the  wo-rk,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  bis  expenses'  would  be  paid,  if 
lie  succeeds.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no 
prejudices  in  the  matter.  Some  of 
these  engines  are  possibly  doing 
satisfactory  work,  but  we  want  farm¬ 
ers  to  understand  the  conditions  that 
confront  them  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  Temple  Company. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  “Nell  Bev¬ 
erly.  Farmer,”  the  book  you  sent  me  when 
I  renewed  my  last  subscription,  and  I  must 
say  if  is  the  best  book  I  ever  read.  Have 
you  any  more  like  that  ?  Let  me  know,  and 
I  will  buy  them,  even  if  I  have  to  subscribe 
ten  years  ahead  for  your  paper.  It  is  a 
book  tlmt  will  appeal  to  anybody,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  have  any  more 
like  it  ?  o.  i.  1’. 

Oregon. 

No :  we  have  no  more  books  like 
‘‘Neil  Beverly,  Farmer.”  We  wish  we 
luid.  We  would  like  to  get  another 
just  as  good.  We  will  try  later,  but 
this'  is  all  now.  We  print  the  above 
just  as  a  suggestion  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  got  it.  Everyone  writes  the 
same  way  ab.o-ut  this  book.  If  you 
have  not  read  it  yet,  send  your  renewal 
at  once  and  the  book  will  go  to  you 
by  return  mail  and  postpaid.  J.  J.  D. 


Protect  Your  Chicks 

They  have  the  snug, 
warm,  dry  quarters  in 
til  is  Sanitary  Brood  Coop 
that  keeps  off  the  dreaded 
roup  and  makes  them 

Safe  from  Rats, 
Mink,  Weasel,  Lice 
■  and  Mites 

All  galvanized  Iron  and  steel.  No  other  brooder 
anything  like  it.  Exclusive  pattern  made  and  sold 
only  by  us.  Adds  100  per  cent  to  profits,  keeps 
down  cost  and  expense  f  poultry  raising.  Shipped 
knock-down.  Easily  stored. 

Write  for  free  booklet  today  fully  describing  this 
coop;  also  our  M  tal  Feed  Coops,  Combination 
Trap,  Layingand  Sitting  Nests,  Non-Freezing  Drink¬ 
ing  Fountain,  Egg  Carrier  and  Medicated  Charcoal. 

Dcs  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  260  Third  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


.55  Buys 

the  Best 

140-Egg 

Irvcvibextor  ever  Ma.de 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 

_ , _  copper  tank:  nursery, self-regu- 

|  City  or  Racine  w  lating.  Best  140-chick  hot-water 
Brooder,  $1.50.  Ordered  together  $U. 50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  No  machines  at  any  price  are  better. 

I  Write  for  book  today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 


BARRED  P,  ROCK  EGGS  WHICH  HATCH, 

from  125  pullets  of  Gowell’s  200-Egg  Strain  and  65 
of  Sherman's  Large  Strain.  $1.50  for  15,  $3  for  45, 
$5  for  100,  shipped  from  Washington,  D.  0. 

W.  A.  SHERMAN,  -:-  Vienna,  Va. 


CAST  IRON  HOG  AND  POULTRY  TROUGHS 

from  factory  to  Stockman  and  Farmer;  no  profit  to 
divy  up;  capacity  about  2  gallons  per  foot,  in  lengths  of 
3.  4.  5.  6.  7,  and  8  feet,  any  length  at  33  cents  per  foot. 
Write  for  general  Stock  and  Hog  Trough  Circular. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  -  Belleville,  Fa. 


Q  A  DCO  Can  He  Cured  !  Use  a  HEX  GAPE 
UAlLO  WORM  EXTRACTOR  and  Save  all 
your  chicks  this  year.  Safe.  Quick.  Thorough, 
■Sure.  Guaranteed  to  do  it  satisfactorily  or 
money  refunded.  Write  for  booklet.  Address 
J.  S.  KLOCK.  Box  17,  Urban,  Pa. 


RI.  REDS  and  W.  LEGHORNS.  Special 
i  circular.  Patterson  Bros.,  Pattersonville.N.Y. 


KODAK 


Means  photography  with  the  bother 
left  out.  Picture  taking  is  simple 
and  inexpensive  by  the  Kodak 
system,  and  there  are  pictures 
everywhere  that  are  worth  the 
taking. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  copy 
of  our  illustrated  booklet,  “  The  Kodak  on 
the  Farm.” 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

100  eggs 


B 


GET  A 


"POULTRY  RECORD  BOOK” 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

Send  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps. 

E ONER  PUB.  CO.,  Mt.  Washington,  Ohio 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  PEKIN  DUCKS. 


RRONZE  TURKEYS— Stock  and  Eggs  in  sea- 
son.  Poplar  Lawn  Farms,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  F.nglish  Partridges  and 
Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes. storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals.  WK.NZ  &  MACKENHKN, 
Dept*  HI,  Pheasantry  .V  flame  Park,  Vardlejr,  Pa. 

The  Farmer’s  Fowl-ROSE  COMB  REDS. 
I  Best  winter  layers  on  earth.  Eggs  $1  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  THUS.  WILDER,  Richland.  R.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 

Potiltrynien — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  ami  illustrates  9:.  varieties.  You  can’t 
allbni  to  i.e  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 

MAM  MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKSfoNUT^c! 

Reds  and  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15.  $1  ;  loo,  !S5. 
GEO.  VV.  DERIIlDEH,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Giant  strain  bronze  turkey  eggs 

— $3.00  per  ill.  R.  C.  R.I.  Red  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  W rite  H  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg.  I 'a. 

Si.  Lawrence  strain  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes, 
North  roup  Strain  R.  C.  B.  Minoreas,  bred  for  their  extra 
laying  qualities.  Satisfaction.  A. N. Powell, brasher  Falls, N.Y. 

WD  D  flP  l/Q — lii-tMl  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

1  I.  IlUOftO  Pullets.  $2.00  to  $3.00;  Eggs  81.00  per 
13  and  $8.00  per  15.  Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  li.  1  Reds.  Kggs 
$1.00  per  13.  >1.  L.  RICE,  Ashbtrrnham,  Mass. 

EGGS— Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  15  for  $1. 
Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City, Pa. 

POLOEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD  Pure  Bull  Rock  Eggs 

U  for  hatching.  75c.  per  setting,  $4.00  per  hundred. 
Stock  farm  raised.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 
HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fail-mount,  N.  J. 

Eggs  for  Hatching— $2.00  for  15  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
S.  C.  White  and  Black  Leghorns,  American  Domi¬ 
niques  and  Ancouas.  Also  all  varieties  of  orna¬ 
mental  birds  for  sale.  THE  OTSELIO  FARMS, 
Whitney’s  Point,  New  York. 

Poultry— Pigeons,  Pheasants,  Guinea  Fowl,  Pea 
Fowl.  Swan.  Also  eggs  for  hatching.  Write  for 
prices.  THE  UNITED  CO.,  26  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Incubators— Brooders.  A  complete  line  of 
Poultry  and  Dog  supplies.  Write  for  catalogue. 
THE  UNITED  CO  ,  26  Vesey  St..  New  York. 

WII.I)  and  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  For 
Sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens 
and  eggs  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Sat¬ 
isfaction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  It.  1,  llelleville,  Pa. 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  7  5r.  per  15,  $1.25  per  50  :  S.  C.  R.I. 

Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


We  are  breeders  of  Single 
ana  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  White  Wy 
andottes:  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  60 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $6.00  and  $8.<Hl  per  100.  Kggs 
from  Imperial  I’ekins.  $1.50  for  10.  $8.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2  50  for  10,  $15.00  per  I0<i.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10.000  eggs  capacity:  2.000  layers.  Stock  lor  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  RocheUe,  N.  Y. 

THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  the  right  kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous.  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  for  feed  am!  care.  Our  Eggs 
hatch  strong  clucks  that  live  and  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

90  Per  Cent.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.W. Leghorns 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

SOOegg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  $5.00  per  UK);  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  per  13;  $10  per  100.  Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Are  Bred  for  Large  Size.Heavy  Egg  Production  and  Vigor. 

Eggs  15,  $1.25;  50.  $2.50;  500,  $22.50.  Breeding  stock 
$5.00  per  trio,  $7.50  for  5  liens  and  cockerel.  A 
“Square  Deal”  to  all  guaranteed.  Address 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley.  N.  Y. 

Best  Quality  White  Leghorn 

Baby  Chicks,  $10  per  100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  WARE- 
HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Fulton,  N.Y.  R.  D.  7. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  S.  AND  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS, 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
chicks  150  each.  Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON, 

Box  178,  Kiuderhook,  N.  Y. 


w 


RIGHT’S  White  Wyandotte  Winners— 

Eggs  $4.00  per  100;  Baby  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS— B.  Red;  Narragansett:  yd.l,$4 
per  11 ;  yd.  2,  $3  peril;  M .  B.&VV.  H.,yd.  1,  $3  per  11 ; 
yd.  2.  $2 peril.  S.  Durigg&  Son. Armstrongs  Mills. O. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Mating  List  will  bo  Sent  on  Request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-»te,0MlSi- 

CHAS.  J.  LISK.  West  Coxsaokie,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  700  mature  birds.  Bred  for 
vigor  ana  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15.  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

DADV  PUiPIfQ  10c  each;  2  w’lts  old  15c 

DI4D  I  UniUHO  each,  from  Single  Comb 
White  and  Brown  Leghorn  breeding  stock.  All  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudsou,  N.  Y. 


RED  BABY 


—A  few  choice  Huff  Wyandotte 
eggs  for  sale.  75  cents  for  15;  $4.00  for 
Cbas.  I.  Miller.  Il.F.D.  No.  1,  Hudson, N.Y. 


arred  Rocks  and  Reds,  both  combs.  Selected 
eggs  $1.00  per  15.  Curwin  Maurer,  Dublin,  Pa. 


Barred  Plymouth  rocks— Eggs  for 

hatching,  $5  00  per  100.  Best  pens,  $2.00  per 
setting.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

Guaranteed  80  Per  Cent  Fertile. 

S.  O.  White  Leghorn  Eggs,  15  for  $2.00. 

WOODLANDS  FARM.  Box  D,  IONA,  N.  ,J. 


Chicks  15c  each.  $15  per  100.  Book 
•tiers  now.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock,  eggs.  Cornish  Farms,  Edwardslmrg,  Mich. 

American  Pet  Stock  Company,  Collins.  O. 

All  varieties  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Dogs. 
Stock  always  for  sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching  a  Spec¬ 
ialty.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Cockerels  of  all  Varieties. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— Barred  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  botli  combs;  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  single  combs;  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas;  eggs,  $1.00,  15,  $5.00,  100.  Address 

F.  M. PRESCOTT,  Rivet-dale.  N.  J. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES. 

Living  Pictures.  Unexcelled  Utility  Strain. 

A.  F.  WENNIKGHOFF,  Fort  Wayne,  Did. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  toHat<11-  Pri“e 


per  100. 


L 


$1.00  per  15.  $5.00 
MACBETH,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RJ5DS- 

Bitie  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  10  and  15  cents  each. 
Dr.  W.  R.  FISHER.  Swiftwater,  Pennsylvania. 

EGGS  $11.00  per  15,  $2.00  per  40.  From  Thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Koclts,  Wyandottes.  Reds,  Leghorns,  S.  Itam- 
burga.  14  varieties.  Catalogue.  8.  K.  M  Oil  It,  Cooperslmrg,  Pa. 

Thoroughbred  poultry— Best  20  varieties. 
Good  stock,  F,ggs  15  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalogue. 

H.  K.  MOHR,  Route  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

BUFF  I)UCKS-1  trio  for  sale.  Eggs  $2.50  for 
12.  Rowland  G.  Buffinton,  Somerset,  Mass. 


ANCONAS  —  1  trio  for  sale.  Eggs  $1.50  for  13. 
Rowland  G.  Buffinton,  Somerset,  Mass. 

INDIAN  Runner  Duck  Eggs  from  260-Egg  Strain. 
Lt.  Brahma  C’k'ls.  O.  GORDON,  Speakers,  N.Y. 


BUTTERCUPS 


tbreedw  Record — 300  Eggs  Per  Year 

CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  SENT  WITH  PLEASURE 

J.  S.  DUMARESQ,  (Cato’s  Hall),  EASTON,  MI>. 


If  You  Keep  Poultry  For  Profit 

KEEP  THE  BEST 

Buy  your  stock  of 

S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Box  2  B,  Yardley,  Pa. 

THEY  HAVE  BRED  UTILITY  BIRDS  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

Their  efforts  have  crowned  them  with 

SUCCESS 

Write  for  their  1909  Booklet.  It  is  sent  free. 


J 
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MARKETS 


Frees  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
April  23.  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pnv  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington..  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indeilniie  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vrgetables,  less  than  tubs  ot  butter, 
ruses  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


W  holesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.  .28 

@ 

.284 

,3?@  .33 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .25 

t,f 

.27 

26'm  .29 

|  Cower  Grades  . 

.  .20 

<3 

.23 

24®  .27 

Storage . 

.  .22 

@ 

.25 

State  Dairy,  b  -st . 

.  .24 

fa) 

.26 

,26@  .28 

Common  toGjod... 

.  .20 

@ 

.23 

.24®  .26 

Factory . 

.  .16 

® 

.19 

.20®  .22 

Packing  Stock. .  ...... 

.  .16 

@ 

.18 

M  ILK 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51  per 
1(1  quart  can,  netting  3  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.07  @ 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .23 

@  .234 

.27® 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice. 

.21 

ffi  .22 

.24® 

.25 

Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

.  .20 

®  .21 

.22® 

.24 

Common  to  Good. . . . 

.  .16 

@  .18 

17® 

.20 

Western . 

.18 

@  .19 

.20® 

.21 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples. 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

1.00 

@  5.50 

pk. 

.olKa) 

.To 

Greening . 

4.00 

@  6.00 

Sov . 

4.00 

(Q  6  50 

Ren  Davis . 

2.25 

@  4 .50 

Russet . 

2.50 

@  4  <10 

Western,  bu.  box _ 

.  2.00 

fd) 

doz. 

.50®  1 .00 

Strawberries, 

Southern,  qt . 

.10 

@  .30 

.30® 

50 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

3.00 

@  5.50 

doz. 

.50® 

,75 

California,  fey.  box. 

3.50 

@  3.75 

doz. 

.7)0  @ 

.75 

California,  choice. . . 

3.00 

fid)  3.25 

doz. 

.40® 

.50 

Grape  Fruit. 

Florida .  fey.  box . . . 

@  5.50 

each 

15. @ 

.20 

Florida,  choice . 

2.00 

@  3.5U 

each 

.08® 

.10 

VEGETABLES 


Retail 


Bermuda,  bbl . 

@ 

4  75 

qt 

.15 

Florida,  new . 

2.00 

@ 

4  50 

Si  ate.  180  lbs  . 

2.25 

<& 

2.75 

bu. 

1 .25 

Maine.  165  lbs  . 

2.10 

@ 

2.85 

bu. 

1 .25 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

2.00 

®  2.25 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu  bk;. 

1 .00 

2.00 

pk. 

.50® 

.»5 

Asparagus,  fey.  green 

doz . 

@ 

4  75 

Com.  to  good . 

1 .50 

@ 

3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

@ 

1.25 

pk. 

.26 

*  abbage. new. bbl. crate  1.50 

@ 

3.00 

Celery.  doz . 

.15 

@ 

.50 

bcb. 

.10® 

.20 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu.. . 

2.50 

@ 

3.00 

Chicory,  bid . 

@ 

4.00 

T.scarol.  bbl . . 

3.00 

@ 

4 .50 

Kale,  bbl . 

.25 

fa) 

.40 

Lettuce,  Southern. bkt. 

.50 

® 

1.50 

each 

•05@ 

.10 

LOO 
1.25 
1 .50 

1.00 

1 .00 


Bermuda  crate .  1  20  @  1  30 

Texas,  crate .  1.00  @  l .40 

Orange  Co.,  bag .  1.00 

Peas, 

Southern.  4  bhl.  bkt 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Parsley,  100  bunches.. 

Peppers  S’n..  carrier.. 

Koiuaine. 

Southern.  >-kt . 

Radishes,  bkt _ 

String  Beans. 

Southern.  >4  bbl.  bkt.  1.00 

Spinach,  tbl . 25 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl.  1.00 
Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

White,  bbl . 50  @1.00 

Tomatoes, 

Florida, 20  qt.  carrier.  1.00  @  1.50 

_  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz . 

No.  1,  doz . 

No.  2.  dox . 

Lettuce,  dozen  . . . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 30  @  .00 

Mint,  dozen  bunches.  40 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  1.00  @1.50  beb 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10  @  20  lb 


@  1  50 

®  2.25 
@  1.75 
@  2.00 
fa)  2.00 

@  1.50 

ra)  .00 

<"  2.00 
®  .75 
@  1.50 


.90 

.00 

.10 

.50 

.30 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


1.00 

90 

.50 


\4  !>k. 

hi  pk. 
bcb. 


head 

bch. 

qt. 

pk. 


each 
Vi  Pk 


eacl 

eacl 

eacl 

eacl 


.75@1.00 

.25 

.05 


.10 

.06 

.20 

.15 


.05 

.15 


.10  | 
.07®  .09  ' 
.05@  .00  j 
.10®  .12  i 
•75@1.00 

.05 

.25 fa)  .30 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkevs.  best.  lb.  .  . 

22 

@  .23 

lb. 

.24® 

.25 

Fair  to  Good . 

..  .17 

®  .20 

.20® 

.22 

Capons,  best  . 

.  .26 

@  .28 

.30® 

.32 

Common  to  good.. . . 

.  .19 

@  .24 

.  25® 

.28 

Chickens,  best . 

..  .23 

@  -24 

.25@ 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

..  .18 

@  .20 

23@ 

.25 

Common  Run . 

..  .12 

@  .16 

.16® 

.18 

Fowls . 

..  .12 

@  .15 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks . 

..  .11 

@  .15 

.15® 

.18 

Geese . 

..  .10 

@  .12 

■  15@ 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

..1.00 

@  4.50 

COUNTRY 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . . 

. .  .08 

@  .10 

.15® 

20 

Common  t>  Good... 

.  .045 

@  07 

.12® 

.15 

Lambs, hothouse, head.  3.00 

@  6.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs 

. .  5.60 

@  6.90 

Oxen . 

@  4.00 

Bulls . 

.  3.50 

fa)  4.65 

Cows . 

..  2.00 

@  4.50 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

Hit)  lbs . 

@10.00 

lb. 

.18® 

.25 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . 

.  5.00 

@  7.75 

Culls . 

..  2.5(1 

@  4.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

.  4.0(1 

fa)  5.50 

Lambs . . 

@  S.50 

Hogs . 

<d)  7.25 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1,  Nortb'n 

Duluth,  bu .  1.29 

No.  2.  Red .  1.30 

No.  I.  Macaroni .  1.22 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .75  @  .81 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .55  @  .04 

Rye . So  fa)  .90 

Barley . 72  @  .75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  I,  ton . 17.00  @18.00 

No.  2 . 10.00  @10.50 

No.  3 . 11.00  @15.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  @15.00 

Clover . . II. IK)  @13.00 

Wild  Hay . 0.00  @  8.00 

Straw.  Rye . 20.00  @23.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00  @10.00 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter.  Best  Creamery . 28@  .29 

Fair  to  Good . . 7 . 26@  .27 

Eggs,  Fancy .  23@  .25 

Good  to  Choice .  19@  .20 

Lower  Grades . 16®  .18 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  4.50@  6.00 

Common  to  Good  .  3.00@  4.00 

Oranges,  box .  2.00@  3.25 

Strawberries,  quart .  15@  .30 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  hag .  1.75@  2.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  14  bbl  .  1.50@  1.75 

Onions,  bush .  1.00@  1.50 

Lettuce*  box  .  50@  .75 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  .  .  2.00®  3.25 

Squash,  bbl . . 50 @  .60 


WANTED 

Strawberries  and  all  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  ns  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co..  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 

Fruit  and  Truck  Farm 

Only  30  miles  from  New  York:  17*2  acres  fertile 
soil  produce  heavy  crops  which  find  ready  market; 
flue  orchard,  lots  of  raspberries,  strawberries,  two 
acres  in  grapes;  good  9- room  house,  barn,  other 
outbuildings;  near  store;  school,  churches:  high 
elevation,  fine  dry  air;  only  $4500,  part  cash;  see 
page  45  Strout’s  April  Bulletin:  copy  free.  E.  A. 
St  rout  Co.,  Dept.  1099.  47  W.  34th  St..  eor.B'way.N.Y. 


WANTED  —  A  position 


as  Superintendent  on  ! 
farm  or  estate,  by  party  who  1 
thoroughly  experienced.  Best  of  reference. 

R.  Reeves  Co..  187  Water  St.  V 


large 


THE  FARMER’S  WEALTH 

comes  from  the  soil:  the  richer  the  soil  the  more 
money  made.  No  better  land  anywhere  than 
Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Fine  climate, 
with  long  growing-seasons;  three  crops  a  year 
from  same  Held.  Yet  lunds  are  cheap  and  can 
be  bought  on  easy  terms— a  gold  mine  for  an 
Industrious  man.  Write  for  booklet. 


F.  L.  MERRITT  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


ISKI.I,  FIRMS  IN  (It'KlVA,  thr  i-,-si  Co.  in  IT.  s.  Fruit,  grain 
anil  slock.  Write  for  Hat.  J  I).  8.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


ILLUSTRATED  FARM  CATALOG  POSTPAID. 

I  Chapin  Farm  Aokncy.  2t)l  Washington  St..  Boston, Mass. 


20  Registered  Holstein  Cows  Included 

The  calves  sell  for  $20  each  when  5  days  old:  4 
horses,  4  hogs,  chickens,  3  farm  wagons,  mower, 
corn  planter,  express  wagon  with  top,  2  buggies,  6 
sets  harness,  plow, drill,  harrow,  thresher  and  large 
field  of  grain;  only  2  miles  to  large  railroad  town, 

1  mile  to  trolley;  83  acres;  cuts  70  tons  hay:  creek 
watered  pasture;  wood  and  timber  for  farm  use; 
9-rooni  residence,  also  6-room  tenant  house;  fine 
large  stables  and  silo;  old  age  forces  sale  and  price 
is  cut  to  $12,000;  part  cash  and  easy  terms.  For  1 
picture  of  buildings  and  stock,  .see  page  49  "Strout’s  1 
April  Bulletin, ”  Copy  Free.  Dept.  1099.  K.  A. 
ST  ROUT  CO.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  \ipon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  hut  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  Knglish,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us.  stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent.  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  area  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 
Address:  TI|E  j  A  A.  ,  A 


174  Second  Ave., 


New  York  City 


Near  Kiver  and  Sea  Shore. 

Oneof  Connecticut’s  best  farms;  76  acres,  borders 
river,  only  a  short  distance  from  sea-shore,  con¬ 
venient  to  village,  near  neighbors:  productive 
fields;  spring-watered  pasture;  lots  of'  fruit:  two- 
story  12-room  house;  good  outbuildings:  excellent 
markets.  To  make  quick  sale  owner  will  include 
some  stock  for  only  $3500,  part  cash,  easy  terms. 
For  photograph  of  house  see  page  39,  'Strout’s 
April  Bulletin.  Copy  free.  Dept.  1090,  E.  A.  Stront 
Co.,  47  W.  34th  St.,  cor.  Broadway.  New  York. 


200  FARMS  FOR  SALE  I,”.1,": 


The  Fertile 
aware 

Valley  from  5  to  200  acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New 
catalog  and  map.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 

$3500  Yearly  Income. 

30  cows.  pr.  horses,  tools,  etc.  throwii  in  with  this 
productive  Mohawk  Valley  farm  of  183  acres:  cuts 
lOO  tons  hay,  150  lnds.  apples  in  season,  125  grand 
maples  about  the  buildings.  Everything  goes  for 
the  low  price  of  $0000;  easy  terms  to  right  party. 
For  complete  details  and  full  description  of  the 
splendid  buildings  which  which  are  in  perfect 
repair,  see  page  34  "Strout’s  April  Bulletin."  Cony 
Free.  Dept..  1099.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  University 
Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ERADICATES  MANGE  ON  ALL  ANIMALS. 

HEALS  LEG  AND  LIP  ULCERATION. 
KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE.  SEND  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLETS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Jpa stock.  A  fence  all  around  the  farm 
P*  Jr  *rj  then  cross  fences,  making  more  and 
smaller  fields — permitting  rotation  of 
crops  and  change  of  pasture — are  first 
essentiaisin  making  possible  maximum  earnings. 

Here  are  two  great  fences — the  best  square  mesh  and  the  best  diamond  mesh. 
We  selected  these  two  styles  years  ago,  after  careful  study  and  advice  from  many  of  , 
the  most  experienced  and  successful  farmers,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  veri-  J 
tied  by  actual  results  in  the  field.  These  fences  are  the  simplest  in  construction;  I 
are  made  of  any  size  or  weight  of  wire  desired  and  perfectly  adapted  to  all  uses  M 
and  conditions.  m 

If  you  want  square  mesh,  buy  American;  if  you  like  diamond,  buy  Ellwood.  S 
You  can  safely  take  the  verdict  of  the  millions  of  farmers  who  have  tested  and  j|| 
tried  out  these  two  great  fences.  Dealers  everywhere,  carrying  styles  adapted  jpflf 
to  every  purpose.  See  them.  Catalogue  for  the  asking.  Mm 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.  i  j 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco  J  7 


BINDER  TWINE  l'4c.  LB. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 

Sample  and  Catalogue  Free. 

Til LO.  HI  ItT  A;  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  UDDER  -  «s»g*» 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,  14  Mill  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


—  THOROUGH  BUKI) 
G  U  K  K  N  S  K  Y  COW 
with  Calf.  Description.  Address 

LOUIS  PETRiE,  No.  8  First  St.,  Dover,  N.  J. 


1GT I  LK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
1TA  desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

12  ASSORTED  POST  CARDS  lOc. 

Decoration  Day.  4th  July.  Floral,  Birthday,  etc.,  beauti¬ 
ful  designs.  Deeply  embossed,  rich  colors,  nnequaled 
value:  all  different.  Star  Post  Card  Co.,  135  So.  Slti  St.,  Phila. 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

of  406  Leading  PttonroE  Merchants  in  29 
Markets.  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  OF  U.  S.. 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  A  CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.  New  York. 


IN  THE  FRUIT  BELT 

of  Delaware:  berries  pay  $300  per  acre  and  other 
fruits  in  proportion;  30  acres  clear  fertile  soil,  17 
acres  in  wood.  L  acre  in  blackberries:  100  bearing 
apple  and  pencil  trees;  co  tage  house,  splendid 
water  from  driven  well;  barn,  poultry  house  and 
wood  shed;  old  age  forces  immediate  sale  and  price 
is  reduced  to  $1900;  part  cash  and  easy  terms. 
See  details  page  53  Strout’s  April  Bulletin  of  Farm 
Bargains.  Copy  Free.  Dept.  1099,  E.  A.  STROUT 
CO.,  47  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS 

And  timber  lands,  improved  and  unimproved, 
$5.00  per  acre  and  up.  Heavy  crops,  good  market, 
healthy  climate  and  happy  fanners.  Catalogue  free 
B.  T.  Watkins.  Box  G, 600  K.  Main  St., Richmond, Va. 

FOR  S4LE“VILLAGK  FAnM,  170  acres,  40 

■  uii  wnkb  acres  timber,  sugar  bush  of  100 
trees;  well  fenced,  well  watered.  Eleven-room 
house,  two  barns,  fruit.  Price  $4,000,  one-half  cash 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  New  York. 

\yANTKD—  Responsible  men  to  settle  on  Dela¬ 
ware  farms.  Send  for  book  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  with  14  photographs  truthfully  describing 
the  State  and  list  of  farms.  Send  25c  for  mailing 
printing.  Wm.G.  Wechtenhiser,  Harrington,  Del! 

pi.KASK  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York  Est.  1838.  Butter 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans! 

Apples,  etc.  Ik  Ik  WOOU1YAUU,  S02  tireenwioli  St.,  N.  V 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  1,  1000 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  Vou  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling  Valuable  information 
tree  to  you.  with  Sample  ('.  lor  Cards.  Wrlte-me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  1  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

5cPer  Square. - 


( See  letter  below ) 


m 
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— We  will  guarantee  to  pu% 
any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 
rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  tnnkrg  old, 
worn-out  roofs  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
•  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today, 

file  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35.  Elyria,  lllua. 


Send  Us  $18.50 

- for  the - - - 

Martin  Wizard 

Sheep  Shearing 

11  M  _  1_  •  M  _  With  Four  Combs 

Machine  and  Cutters 

The  MARTIN  WIZARD  is  guaranteed 
to  shear  any  kind  of  fleece,  off  any  breed 
of  sheep,  under  any  and  all  conditions. 
Vou  are  losing  wool,  losing  time  and 
losing  money  if  you  shear  by  hand  or 
with  any  other  shearing  machine  than 


A-Ui  uv; 

Roof-Fix  i 


ROOFING 


The  “  PHILADELPHIA” 

The  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  longest  test  nnd  most  in  use.  Con¬ 
tinuous  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The  only 
Opening  Itoof  made.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalogue. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Ask  for  prices  and  new  catalog. 

IS.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO.,  10  S.  18th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SILOS 


Colchester,  Connecticut,  September  4,  1908. 
Barrett  Manufacturing  Company  : 

,  Dear  Sirs:  The  Amatite  Roofing  on  my  own  grain  store  is  giving  much  bet- 1 

»ter  service  than  I  could  believe  it  would  at  such  a  moderate  price.  It  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  roofing  on  the  market,  when  you  consider  the  wearing  qualities.  Am  going  to 
use  it  on  my  other  building.  (.Signed)  AMOS  C.  CASE. 

This  is  a  type  of  hundreds  of  letters  which  we  get  regarding  Amatite. 

It  is  better  made;  has  better  waterproofing  material  and  weighs 
more  per  square  foot  than  any  other  roofing  of  the  same  price. 

And  Amatite  has  one  distinction  which  makes  it  stand  out  above 
all  others — it  has  a  real  mineral  surface  which  does  away  entirely 
with  painting. 

No  other  ready  roofings  compare  with  it  from  the  stand¬ 
points  of  low  cost,  no  maintenance  cost  and  absolute 
protection.  Sample  and  Booklet  on  request. 


to  be  of  highest  value  must  be 
Perfect  in  Construction, 

Of  Durable  Material, 

Ample  in  Strength  &  Convenience 
Harder  Silos  alone  meet  all 
these  requirements.  Invented 
1899;  adopted  by  U.  S.  Go vt. ;  most 
largely  used  everywhere.  Also 
Silo  Filling  Machinery  and 
Manure  Spreaders. 

Send  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO..  BCX  IT,  COBLESKILL.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co.,  Hoi  13,  Unesrille,  Co. 


SEND 

FOR 

BOOKLET 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg, 

New  Orleans,  Kansas  City, 

London,  Eng. 


AT 

ONCE 


the  MARTIN  WIZARD 


rtf  IH 

for  the 
MARTIN 
WIZARD 
Sheep  Shearing  Machine  with 
Four  Combs  and  Cutters 


During  the 
past  few 
months,  at 
the  leading 
State  Fairs 
all  over  the 
country,  w  e 
showed  the 
sheepmen  how 
to  get  all  the 
wool  from  all 
the  sheep;  how 
to  get  the  long¬ 
est  wool;  how 
to  get  the  clean 
long  fleece  that 
sells  for  the 
highest  price; 
how  to  leave 
the  sheep  in  the 
best  possible 


condition  after  shearing;  how  to  save  time, 
labor  and  money.  We  showed  them  that 
the  machine  which  does  all  this  under  any 
and  all  conditions,  the  machine  that  will 
do  it  for  you,  is  the  Martin  Wizard  Sheep 
Shearing  Machine. 

Send  us  $18.50  today  or  ask  for  our 
Sheep  Shearing  Circular  No.  2534. 

SEARS.  ROEBUCKmiaGo 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unapproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  literature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


NEW  STEEL 
■■ROOFING 

,$1.60  PER 


7  t  Me  Tell  Yon  How  to  Obtain  (he  Rest 

PROTECTION 

FROM  LIGHTNING 

Don’t  do  a  thing  about  buying  Light¬ 
ning  Hods  until  you  get  my  Proposl-, 
i  tion.  I  have  an  entirely  New  Plan— 
l  A  Complete  System  dl  reet  to  you  with 
‘ full  instructions  for  installing. 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Maker  and  Save  Money  i 

System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
,  your  money  back.  Our  Catalog  is  the 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  pub¬ 
lished.  Tells  just  wliat  you  want  to 
know— Makes  everything  plain.  Just 
write  me  a  postal  personally  for  our 
Proposition  and  Free  Catalog. 

J.  A.  Scott,  President 
The  J.  A.  Scott  Company) 
Dept.  I,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ioo 


tlnct  fliirtthla  onrl  Easy  to  put  on,  requires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will 
ItlUol  UU.oUlC  dllll  outlast  any  other  kind.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its 
Ennnnmin<*l  Kfnnurn  virtues.  Suitable  for  covering  any  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding.  FIRE. 
LbUIIUIIIIbdl  nilUWII  proof  AND  LICHTN1NS  PROOF.  Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  6hingles.  Will 
not  taint  rain  water.  Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter. .  Absolutely  perfect.  Brand  new. 
S 1 .60  is  our  price  for  our  No.  10  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding,  each  sheet  24  in.  wide  and  6  or  8 
ft.  long.  Our  price  on  the  Corrueatod,  like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  and  6  or  8  ft.  long,  SI  .85.  Steel  Pressed 
Brick  Siding.  PER  SQUARE,  S  1 .85.  Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling,  PER  SQUARE,  SI  .85.  Also  furnish  Standing  Seam 


and  “V”  Crimped  Roof-  ^E"  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  Points.east.of  p.oIorod?  except  Okla. 

FACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 


Tex.,  and  Ind. 

Ter.  Quotation*  to  other  points  on  application.  SATIS- 
Wo  ship  this  roofing  to  anyone  answering  this  Ad.,  C.  O.  D, 
with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  scud  us  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  af  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  bo  paid  after 
material  reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  as  represented,  wo  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit.  ASK  FOR 
CATALOG  NO.  C.  M,  57.  lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eavo  Troughs.  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbing,  Doors,  House¬ 
hold  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  the  farm  or  in  tho  home. 

WE  BUY  OUR  GOODS  AT  SHERIFFS’  AND  RECEIVERS’  SALES 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


Double  The  Quantity  of  Water 

delivered  by  any  other  deep  well 
cylinder  pump,  is  raised  by  the 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

The  reason  is  it  delivers  the 
full  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
both  on  the  DOWN -stroke 
and  the  UP-stroke  making  it  act¬ 
ually  double  capacity.  There’s  a 
revelation  to  pump  users  in  our 
new  Deep  Well  Pump  Catalog. 

The  American  Well  Works 

Gen.  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

1st  Nat  Bank  bldg.,  Chicago. 

P.  Aubeck,  (Export)  4  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


$CQ  1000  GALLON  CEDAR  TANK, 

0J  25  FOOT  STEEL  TOWER. 

' -  JUST  LIKE  CUT  COMPLETE. 

Why  pay  more?  Any  handy  man 
can  erect  this  outfit.  Our  outfits 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Other  sizes  equally  as  low. 

/vf  THE  BALTIMORE  COOPERAGE  CO.. 
—  Liberty  Block,  Baltimore,  Md. 

4.  .run him  make  Silos  too. 


Wood  Saws 


that  are  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  1  Wood  Saw  Frame 
Complete  with  18  in.  Circular  Saw,  $10;  24  in.,  $16.91;  20  in., 
$17.81.  Just  the  thing  for  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  for 
sawing  crate  lumber,  hewing  fence  posts,  etc.  Send  for  circular. 
HURTZLEK  &  ZOOK,  Belleville,  Pa. 


TffJB  WELD^I 

7NA7  HELP 


THE  “HARRIS” 

Improved  Steel  Chain  Hanging 

STANCHION 

(Paten  ted) 

Strongest— most  humane  and 
neatest  appearing.  Made  of 
T  Steel— wood  lined. 

Our  FREE  Booklet  “Cow 
Comfort”  mailed  on  request. 

Get  our  price  and  description 
Of  sanitary  pipe  stalls. 

THE  HARRIS  MFG.  COMPANY, 
Box  552,  Salem,  Ohio. 


StickneyGasolineEmJines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  6ystem,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op¬ 
eration  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  the  best. 
Seven  sizes:  \  to  16  H.  P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stlckney  En¬ 
gines  are  the  Best. 
Agents  everywhere  sell  them.  __ 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  a  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


Science  has  developed  something  infinitely 
better  than  the  old  style  wrap  or  clamp . 

“ Pittsburgh  Perfect ” 

FENCES 

Are  Yielded  by  Electricity 

This  Is  the  modern  method  of  construction.  Years  of  life  a ro  added 
through  tho  elimination  of  serious  fence  defects. 

the  protection  against  rust  at  the  electrically  welded  joint;  examine  the  joint. 

Every  Rod  Is  Guaranteed  Perfect 

Don’t  allow  your  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  rapidly-declining  and  now  antiquated  methods  you 
have  heretofore  known,  to  warp  your  good  judgment.  ,  „ 

■  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Pences  represent  progress,  because  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  standard  material  is  daily  welded  by  electricity.  „  If  vour  wag0n  was 

m ^  “  £”  ^ 
TirS  by^smodrn.  simple  and  marvelous  process,  producing 

"THF  WFI  n  THAT  HfLD.” 
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‘THE  WELD  THAT  HELD. 

■Hf  M  rxi...njrn  LISTEN  NOW!  Every  agent  handling  “PITTSBURGH  PERFECT” 

twit  M  F  W~  fences  is  authorized  to  guarantee  this i 

That  the  wires  are  not  injured  at  the  joints— That  the  fence  is  perfectly  adjustable^^ 
to  uneven  ground— That  the  stays  will  not  separate  from  the  strands.  That  39* 

fence  is  all  right  in  every  particular.  .....  .  32 

Could  you  ask  any  more  definite  protection?  Your  complete  satisfaction  is 


absolutely  assured. 

“ Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fences 

are  galvanized  by  our  own  latest  improved  process,  insuring  the  longest 
lived  fence  on  the  market. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh ,  Pa. 
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A  WOMAN’S  FARM. 

The  Connecticut  Summer  Boarder  Crop. 

I  have  lawns,  1  have  bowers, 

I  have  fruit,  I  have  flowers ; 

The  lark  is  my  morning  alarmer; 

So,  my  jolly  hoys,  now, 

Here’s  Godspeed  to  the  plow. 

Long  life  and  good  health  to  the  farmer ! 

— Old  English  Song. 

The  poet  advises  that  the  “jolly  boys”  do  the  plow¬ 
ing,  but  says  nothing  about  the  sex  of  the  farmer. 
Nowadays,  even  if  the  women  cannot  get  votes  as 
fast  as  some  of  them  would  like,  they  get  a  chance 


school  successfully  for  the  three  years  since  leaving 
the  normal  school.  I  felt  the  stirring  of  the  farmer 
in  me,  and  so  gladly  left  the  kindergarten  for  the 
vegetable  garden.  My  father  had  run  the  farm  to 
produce  milk  for  a  number  of  years  and,  assisted 
by  his  sister,  had  taken  Summer  boarders,  having 
enlarged  the  original  farmhouse  to  accommodate 
about  25  people.  I  had  been  at  home  very  little  for 
a  number  of  years,  so  my  knowledge  of  farming  was 
mostly  inherited  or  theory.  At  my  taking  the  prop¬ 
erty  the  farm  was  in  good  condition  and  fairly  well 
stocked.  It  was  mortgaged  for  $5,500  at  five  per  cent. 
I  had  a  little  ready  money  from  my  school  salary 


change  was  a  benefit  to  me,  as  on  the  old  milk  route, 
running  as  it  did  to  a  manufacturing  town  with  an 
unstable  population,  there  was  always  some  loss  from 
bad  bills. 

My  next  move  was  to  dispose  of  a  large  flock  of 
hens  and  move  the  houses  and  yards.  I  may  as  well 
confess  that  I  hate  hens.  I  knew  that  I  should 
never  want  to  fuss  with  them  myself,  and  thought 
that  my  men’s  time  could  be  employed  to  equal  ad¬ 
vantage  in  taking  care  of  something  that  would  not 
crow  mornings !  One  of  the  things  done  the  first 
year  was  to  build  a  30-foot  greenhouse.  I  justified 
this  outlay  by  the  vast  improvement  possible  in  my 


THE  CONNECTICUT  WOMAN  FARMER  AND  HER  HILL  CULTIVATED  STRAWBERRIES.  Fig.  206. 


to  try  their  hand  at  many  trades  and  professions, 
and  prove  themselves  workmen  who  need  not  to  be 
ashamed.  I  have  been  “farming  it”  for  eight  years, 
and  have  not  yet  put  myself  in  the  poorhouse — the 
cheerful  prediction  of  many  friends.  In  the  Spring 
of  1901  I  took  my  inheritance,  from  my  father,  of  a 
200-acre  New  England  farm  and  decided,  rather  than 
to  sell  the  homestead,  that  I  would  run  it  myself. 

1  his  farm  was'  a  part  of  the  land  taken  up  by 
my  great-grandfather,  John  Payson,  on  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  part  of  the  country  by  a  company  of 
men  and  women  from  Roxbury^  Mass.,  in  1708,  and 
has  been  in  the  family  ever  since.  I  had  been  born 
and  brought  up  here  and,  in  spite  of  having  taught 


to  start  on.  I  am  nearly  as  much  afraid  of  debt 
as  Nell  Beverly,  and  I  was  curious  to  see  if  I  could 
make  the  farm  support  itself  and  me.  Previous  to 
my  occupancy  the  milk  had  been  peddled  in  a  town 
four  miles  away,  but  the  year  I  took  the  farm  a 
boys’  boarding  school  was  started  in  our  own  town, 
and  I  made  a  bid  to  supply  it  with  milk  and  cream, 
and  have  held  the  contract  ever  since.  The  school 
has  now  grown  to  such  size  that  I  take  all  the  milk 
from  my  neighbor,  on  the  next  farm,  and  sell  it  with 
mine,  supplying,  beside  the  school,  about  20  families. 
The  school  is  two  miles  from  my  farm  and  the  milk 
is  delivered  twice  a  day  all  the  school  year  and<  at 
other  times,  to  my  customers,  once  a  day.  This 


vegetable  garden  through  growing  a  good  stock  of 
early  plants,  and  I  have  had  no  trouble  in  raising 
and  selling,  among  my  neighbors,  enough  vegetable 
and  bedding  plants  to  cover  the  cost  of  running  the 
greenhouse.  It  is  one  of  my  great  pleasures  to  have 
this  place  to  work  in  all  Winter,  and  I  can  always 
have  a  few  flowers  and  blossoming  plants  for  the 
house,  or  to  give  a  friend.  With  the  greenhouse  and 
a  few  hotbed  frames,  I  have  lettuce  nearly  the  whole 
year,  and  ripe  tomatoes  by  April  1.  The  vegetable 
and  small  fruit  garden  I  run  for  all  there  is  in  it 
— or  for  all  that  can  be  got  out.  In  Fig.  206  you 
sec  that  the  strawberry  crop  is  inspected  with  care. 
I  supply  several  Summer  cottages  with  all  sorts  of 
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“garden  sass,”  as  well  as  milk,  the  vegetable  bill  last 
Summer  running  over  $200,  which  went  a  long  way 
toward  paying  for  the  garden. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  my  “help,”  being 
able  to  get  good  men  who  take  an  interest  in  their 
work.  I  have  read  and  studied  T he  R.  N.-Y.  for 
the  last  five  years^  and  find  it  of  untold  benefit.  I 
.  give  it  to  the  foreman  every  week.  and  we  discuss' 
its  advice  and  use  much  which  applies  to  us.  The 
new  apple  orchard  of  50  trees  is  a  R.  X.-Y.  orchard, 
and  is  looking  most  promising. 

My  Summer  boarder  business  has  been  a  great 
help  in  keeping  things  going,  supplying,  as  it  does, 
a  convenient  market  for  the  milk  during  school  va¬ 
cation  and  for  the  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  house 
is  usually  full  from  the  middle  of  June  until  late  in 
September,  and  for  the  last  few  years  it  seems  that 
people  are  wanting  to  come  into  the  country  earlier 
and  stay  later  than  ever  before.  I  often  wonder  that 
more  farmhouses  are  not  open  in  this  way,  for  many 
people  are  glad  to  find  a  quiet  place  to  stay,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  have  children.  Ready  money  talks  in 
the  country  as  loud  as  anywhere,  and  I  have  found 
that  boarders  help  to  chip  the  corners  off  a  mort¬ 
gage.  Anyone  who  thinks  of  opening  a  farm  board¬ 
ing  house  should  be  sure  to  furnish  in  abundance 
those  things  which  people  naturally  associate  with 
a  farm,  as  fresh  milk,  cream,  eggs,  vegetables,  etc. 
A  woman  said  to  me  recently,  “Last  Summer  we 
were  boarding  on  a  farm,  and  they  sold  all  the  milk, 
so  that  we  had  hardly  any  and  never  a  drop  of 
cream.”  Such  a  management  as  this  is  sure  to  bring 
unsatisfactory  results. 

After  three  years  I  put  in  a  water  system,  bath 
rooms,  and  steam  heat,  costing  in  all  $2,000.  A 
windmill  near  the  brook  furnishes  power  and  forces 
the  water  to  a  cistern  on  a  hill  well  above  the  house. 
The  brook  faileth  never,  so  we  are  happy.  Next, 
the  mortgage  seemed  to  need  attention,  and  I  have 
paid  $2,000  on  that,  to  date,  in  $500  installments. 
There  have  been,  beside  the  regular  repairs  incident 
to  maintenance,  many  improvements  in  the  buildings 
and  grounds,  new  machinery  purchased,  so  that  to¬ 
day  the  place  is  in  better  condition  than  when  I  took 
its  care.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  discour¬ 
agements  yet.  Oh  yes !  There  have  been  plenty  of 
them.  One  year  all  the  pigs  died.  Occasionally  a 
cow  passes  away.  The  lightning  struck  the  silo  and 
made  a  riddle  of  it.  (I  forgot  to  say  that  I  built  a 
silo  and  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  silage.) 
Years  when  I  especially  wanted  heifers  to  raise  all 
the  calves  were  bulls.  The  stiiped  bugs  try  to  eat 
the  squashes,  the  currant  worms  the  currants  and  the 
crows  the  corn  ;  human  conditions  are  never  perfect. 

I  am  naturally  strong  and  well  and  have  taken  care 
to  keep  so.  I  believe  that  the  dyspepsia  aiA  “nerves” 
of  many  country  women  are  due  to  insufficient  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  open  air.  When  I  became  a  real  farmer 
I  began  walking,  taking  every  hour  I  reasonably 
could  for  this  purpose,  never  driving  when  I  had 
time  to  walk,  in  spite  of  the  'temptation  to  go  to  the 
door  and  call  to  one  of  the  men ‘to  harness  “Charlie.” 
Steady  nerves  I  would  have,  so  walk  I  must.  I  now 
walk  10  miles  without  a  thought  of  its  being  far.  and 
up  to  25  without  being  at  all  over  -  tired.  Three 
friends  are  likeminded  with  me  about  walking,  and 
every  Spring  and  Fall  we  manage  to  get  an  occa¬ 
sional  day  off  and,  armed  with  a  bite  of  lunch,  start 
in  the  morning  and  tramp  until  late  afternoon,  tak¬ 
ing  wood  roads,  short  cuts  and  generally  exploring 
the  country.  Once  feel  the  sense  of  physical  fitness 
the  power  to  walk  brings,  and  the  habit  will  never  be 
abandoned. 

I  keep  three  men  the  year  round,  and  have  a 
chore  boy  through  the  Summer.  The  same  foreman 
has  been  with  me  since  I  set  up  for  a  farmer.  The 
other  two  men  I  have  changed  once,  not  from  any 
unpleasantness  on  either  side,  but  because  they  had 
chances  to  get  foremen’s  places.  I  board  these  men 
and  one,  who  has  a  family,  occupies  a  tenement 
across  the  garden.  I  try  to  make  everyone  who 
works  for  me  feel  that  they  have  an  interest  in  the 
place,  and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
make  them  responsible,  each  in  his  own  department. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  through  the  Winter  to  keep 
all  busy.  I  sell  practically  certified  milk,  which  in¬ 
volves  a  lot  of  work  in  the  care  of  25  cows.  Forty 
cords  of  wood  is  cut  and  worked  up  for  kitchen 
range  and  open  fireplaces  —  of  which  there  are 
six — ice  harvested,  etc.  The  only  work  T  do  myself 
outside  the  house  it  to  take  care  of  my  flower  gar¬ 
den  and  the  bees.  Franklin’s  maxim  is  mine,  “The 
eye  of  the  master  is  worth  both  his  hands.”  One 
word  about  those  bees.  They  are  fun.  Three  years 
ago  I  bought  two  swarms  and  armed  with  a  bee  book 
assumed  charge.  T  had  some  stings  at  first,  but  lots 
of  honey  later.  I  cannot  understand  why  there  are 
not  a  few  bee  hives  by  the  garden  wall  of  every 
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farm,  they  are  so  little  work.  By  selling  and  giving 
away  I  have  kept  my  apiary  down  to  six  or  seven 
colonies,  because  I  have  no  time  to  go  into  it  exten¬ 
sively,  but  have  all  the  honey  we  can  use  and  some 
every  Fall  to  sell. 

In  the  house  I  have  two  girls  in  Winter  and  four 
or  five  in  Summer,  according  to  my  family.  I  make 
it  a  habit,  which  I  seldom  break,  to  be  at  home  al¬ 
ways  in  the  morning;  people  coming  on  business 
know'  they  will  find  me  then.  All  meats  and  pro¬ 
visions  are  brought  to  the  door,  and  I  do  the  order¬ 
ing.  It  is  easy  to  keep  busy  about  a  large  house 
as  every  housekeeper  knows.  Certain  things  I  do 
myself,  in  Summer  particularly,  things  I  like  to  do, 
or  think  I  can  do  a  little  better  than  anyone  else, 
such  as  making  certain  desserts,  salads,  made  dishes 
and  some  preserving.  I  plan  to  finish  my  day’s  work 
— with  my  hands — by  noon.  The  oversight  of  every¬ 
thing  takes  time,  and  there  are  the  accounts.  I 
keep  a  good  set  of  books,  day-book,  ledger  and  cash 
account,  and  this  work  is  put  into  some  part  of  the 
evening.  When  I  sum  up  my  farming  experience, 
I  see  lots  of  hard  work  and  no  very  remarkable 
money  profit.  I  feel  that  for  me  I  prefer  it  to 
teaching  and  it  brings  an  element  of  “own  bossism” 
very  pleasant.  I  count  it  a  great  advantage  to  have 
a  home  to  share  for  a  day  or  a  year  with  a  friend, 
and  an  inestimable  privilege  to  live  with  all  out¬ 
doors  at  one’s  door  for  a  playground. 

Windham  Co.,  Conn.  elinor  b.  mathewson. 


PARCEL  POST  IN  GERMANY. 

A  Great  Public  Service. 

Part  II. 

When  for  one  reason  or  another  it  is  impossible 
to  deliver  the  parcel  the  sender  is  notified  and  re¬ 
quested  to  give  instructions  as  to  its  disposition 
within  seven  ‘days,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  a 
charge  of  five  cents.  Tf  the  sender  is  in  doubts  as 
to  a  difficulty  in  the  delivery  of  the  parcel  he  can, 
as  was  already  stated,  write  instructions  as  to  its 
disposition  on  the  address  card  at  the  time  of  the 
despatch  of  the  parcej.  * 

The  question  of  the  charges  for  transmission  is  of 
course  of  vital  and  determining  importance  in  the 
parcel-post  system,  and  it  is  here  that  the  German 
system  offers  an  admirable  service,  for  its  chief  vir¬ 
tues  are  moderate  charges  and  an  almost  infallible 
service.  Weight  and  distance  determine  the  amount 
of  the  charge.  The  distance  charge  is  determined 
by  means  of  zones.  Taking  the  point  from  which 
a  given  package  is  to  be  transported  as  the  center 
the  first  zone  lies  within  a  circumference  whose  ra¬ 
dius  is  10  geographical  miles;  the  second  zone  lies 
between  10  and  20  geographical  miles;  the  third 
between  20  and  50  geographical  miles ;  the  fourth 
between  50  and  100  geographical  miles;  the  fifth 
between  100  and  150  geographical  miles;  and  the 
sixth,  the  most  distant  zone,  beyond  150  miles. 

For  parcels  weighing  less  than  11  pounds  but  two 
zones  are  distinguished — one  within  10  geographical 
miles  and  the  other  beyond  this  distance.  The 
charge  for  a  parcel  weighing  less  than  11  pounds  is 
six  cents  within  the  first  zone  of  10  geographical 
miles  and  12  cents  for  every  greater  distance.  For 
parcels  weighing  over  11  pounds  the  charge  for  the 
first  five  kilograms  is  the  same  as  given  above.  For 
every  additional  kilogram  or  fraction  thereof  the 
charge  varies  proportionately.  Every  parcel  is 
weighed  on  its  delivery  for  transmission,  note  of  its 
exact  weight  being  made  on  the  address  card  by 
the  receiving  official.  Extremely  heavy  packages  are 
received,  the  limit  in  weight  being  110  pounds. 

In  case  the  postage  upon  parcels  is  not  prepaid  an 
extra  charge  of  2x/2  cents  is  collected  where  the 
packages  do  not  weigh  more  than  11  pounds.  In 
case  of  heavier  packages  no  extra  fee  is  charged. 
The  aim  of  this  provision  is  apparently  to  avoid 
the  shipment  of  unpaid  parcels  in  weights  of  less 
than  five  kilograms,  the  chances  for  so  doing  being 
the  greatest  for  the  smaller  class  of  packages,  which 
constitute  by  far  the  majority  of  all  parcels  sent. 

Parcels  of  ligM  weight  or  considerable  size  or 
which  possess  a  delicate  character  which  makes 
them  difficult  of  transportation  both  when  handling 
and  in  the  space  which  they  occupy  are  placed  in  a 
special  class  by  themselves  under  the  name  of  “spe¬ 
cial  express,”  under  the  American  usage  of"  the 
term.  In  this  class  are  included  all  parcels  whose 
dimensions  in  any  one  direction  exceed  1.5  meters 
(59  inches)  ;  also  parcels  which  measure  one  meter 
(39.37  inches)  in  one  direction  and  more  than  .5 
meter  (19.68  inches)  in  another  and  vet  weigh  less 
than  10  kilograms;  also  baskets  with  plants,  hat 
boxes,  furniture,  delicate  basket  work,  cages  with 
animals  or  when  empty,  etc.,  all  of  which  occupy 
comparatively  large  space  and  require  comparatively 
careful  handling.  Packages  such  as  the  above  pay 


in  addition  to  the  regular  postage  an  extra  charge 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  regular  postage  charge. 
Insurance  fees  are  not  calculated  In  determining  the 
extra  charge. 

Parcels  which  possess  an  extraordinary  value  are 
generally  insured,  the  rates  being  most  favorable. 
The  minimum  charge  for  insurance  is  2]/2  cents  and 
covers  all  parcels  less  than  600  marks  ($142.80)  in 
value.  Every  additional  300  marks  in  value  pays  a 
charge  of  1.19  cents.  Thus  1,500  marks  ($357)  pay 
an  insurance  fee  of  25  pfennige  (5.95  cents)  ;  6,000 
marks  ($1,428)  pay  a  fee  of  one  mark  (23.8  cents)  ; 
1,200  marks  ($2,856)  pay  a  fee  of  two  marks  (47.6 
cents),  etc. 

The  postal  charges  both  for  insured  and  ordinary 
parcels  are  so  moderate  and  the  advantages  of  a 
rapid  transmission  of  similar  shipments  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  etc.,  are  so  great  that  the  German  parcel-post 
system  of  transportation  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  communication  agencies 
of  the  country.  The  parcel-post  brings  the  fish  from 
the  North  Sea,  the  colonial  products  from  the  sea¬ 
port  towns,  the  dairy  products  from  Switzerland, 
and  wines  from  the  Rhine  valley,  the  fruits  from 
Italy  and  the  vegetables  of  the  whole  South  into 
the  heart  of  Germany.  When  the  Manheim  or 
Chemnitz  fruit  dealer  runs  short  he  sends  a  tele¬ 
gram  for  12  cents  to  his  import  dealer  at  Hamburg, 
Bremen  or  Berlin  and  the  next  day  the  case  is  de¬ 
livered  at  his  store,  the  whole  transaction  involving 
an  expense  of  from  12  to  50  cents  or  $1;  and  involv¬ 
ing  this  highest  rate  only  when  the  case  weighs  at 
least  50  pounds.  The  rates  which  permit  of  the 
sending  of  parcels  up  to  11  pounds  in  weight  any 
distance  for  12  cents  draw  a  truly  inestimable  quan¬ 
tity  of  packages.  Everywhere  business  men  express 
high  praise  of  the  system  and  declare  it  to  be  an 
indispensable  institution,  performing  a  service  which 
could  not  be  rendered  as  promptly  or  as  conven¬ 
iently  by  any  other  known  agency. 

HAY  AS  A  MONEY  CROP. 

Should  the  farmer  make  a  practice  of  depending  on 
hay  as  one  of  his  money  crops?  I  know  there  are 
many  farmers  who  do,  and  defend  this  practice  on 
the  score  of  economy.  Help  is  high-priced  and  hard 
to  get.  and  by  seeding  down  a  part  of  the  farm  and 
thus  reducing  the  cultivated  acreage,  '  they  are  able 
to  get  along  by  hiring  during  the  haying  season. 
The  hay  is  put  in  the  barn,  or  in  stacks,  and  sold 
during  the  Fall,  if  the  farmer  is  in  need  of  ready 
cash,  or  the  price* is  satisfactory,  if  not  it  is  held 
till  some  time  in  the  Winter  or  Spring,  when  it  can 
usually  be  disposed  of  at  a  good  price.  Timothy 
being  most  in  demand,  and  bringing  a  higher  price, 
is  the  kind  usually  grown.  The  crop  is  cut  year 
after  year,  and  nothing  returned  to  the  soil  to  take 
the  place  of  what  has  been  removed,  until  the  ground 
refuses  to  yield  a  profitable  return,  when  it  is  plowed, 
and  planted  to  cultivated  crops  until  it  recovers,  in 
a  measure,  from  the  drain  upon  it,  when  it  is  again 
subjected  to  the  depleting  process  of  Timothy  grow¬ 
ing.  Tf  clover  was  grown  instead  it  would  not  be  so 
bad,  for  the  clover  roots  would  return  some  fertility 
to  the  soil  if  plowed  up  before  it  all  died  out. 
Alfalfa  might  be  better  still,  if  one  could  get  a  good 
stand  of  it,  for  it  is  valuable  as  a  feed  on  the  farm, 
or  for  market,  and  its  deeply-penetrating  roots  bring 
to  the  surface  available  plant  food  that  lies  too 
deep  in  the  soil  for  ordinary  crops  to  feed  upon. 
Alfalfa  is  more  or  less  in  the  experimental  stage  in 
this  State,  as  yet  little  being  grown;  few  farmers 
realize  its  value  in  the  economy  of  the  farm.  I 
think  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  forage  crops  the  farm  can  produce  when  it  is 
better  understood. 

The  farmer  who  grows  a  crop  of  Timothy  year 
after  year,  and  disposes  of  it,  is  robbing  his  soil  of 
fertility,  instead  of  adding  to  it  year  by  year,  as  he 
should  always  plan  to  do.  The  farm  must  grow 
richer  if  the  farmer  would.  The  robbing  process 
cannot,  be  continued  indefinitely.  If  one  is  near  a 
city  where  he  can  secure  a  large  supply  of  stable 
manure  to  top-dress  his  meadows  each  year  he  might 
be  able  to  grow  a  crop  of  hay  on  the  same  fields  for 
years  without  such  disastrous  results  to  the  soil,  but 
few  are  so  situated,  and  those  who  are,  as  a  rule, 
prefer  to  apply  the  manure  to  fields  that  are  to  be 
devoted  to  cultivated  crops.  Where  several  succes¬ 
sive  crops  of  hay  have  been  taken  from  a  field  the 
soil  becomes  nearly  destitute  of  humus,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  in  poor  condition  for  any  kind  of  a  crop,  and 
it  will  take  good  care,  and  several  years,  to  get  the 
land  back  to  the  state  of  fertility  that  prevailed 
before  it  was  depleted  by  hay  after  hay.  Of 
course  commercial  fertilizer  could  be  applied  to  the 
grass  and  a  larger  crop  secured  each  year  for  a 
longer  term  of  years,  but  such  a  plan  would  leave 
the  soil  in  a  still  worse  condition'  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  years.  The  best  plan  is  to  try  to  keep 
sufficient  stock  so  that  as  a  rule  all  hay  grown  can  be 
fed  out  on  the  farm,  then  the  soil  can  be  built  up 
so  as  to  produce  larger  crops  each  year,  if  a  suitable 
rotation  is  followed.  apollos  long. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  some  of  the  Eastern  States  fields  are 
kept  in  grass  a  dozen  years  or  more,  yield’ ng  good 
crops  by  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizer  alone.  Near 
our  own  farm  such  practice  is  quite  common,  and  is 
profitable.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  nitrate  of 
soda,  ground  bone,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash— 600  pounds  or  more  per  acre,  will  give  good 
vields  of  grass  for  some  years — if  lime  is  used 
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REAL  BASIS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IN  CORN. 

Part  II. 

Selection  must  also  be  contfnued  in  order  not  to 
let  possible  improvements  over  what  we  now  possess 
escape  our  attention;  but  let  us  be  satisfied  with  an 
occasional  slight  increase  in  yield  from  the  new  va¬ 
rieties  produced  by  reliable  selectionists,  and  not 
expect  perpetual  increases  in  our  crop  proportional 
to  the  length  of  time  that  the  selectionist  has  been 
at  work.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  complaining  friend 
who  had  bought  some  “pedigreed”  seed  from  a  repu¬ 
table  corn  breeder.  In  it  he  says :  “I  wish  I  could 
say  that  this  high-bred  seed  has  doubled  my  yield, 
but  I  cannot.  In  reality  my  yield  was  only  a  few 
bushels  more  than  I  had  been  obtaining  from  my 
old  corn.”  Only  a  few  bushels  more !  It  takes  a 
good  deal  to  satisfy  some  people.  He  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  each  increase  of  a  bushel  per  acre  in  the 
corn  crop  of  the  United  States  is  an  increase  of 
about  four  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  amounts  in 
money  to  something  like  $50,000,000. 

We  must  always  have  corn  breeders — line  breed¬ 
ers  who  are  getting  the  best  there  is  in  it  from  the 
particular  variety  that  is  his  specialty.  But  such 
work  is  for  the  man  who  is  making  corn  breeding 
his  principal  line  of  endeavor.  Every  farmer  should 
not  expect  to  go  into  it.  It  is  much  preferable  that 
the  great  majority  of  growers  should  purchase  their 
seed.  With  this  high-bred  seed  of  the  corn  breeder, 
however,  the  corn  grower  can  do  much  to  increase 
his  yield  along  a  somewhat  different  line.  This 
line  of  work  is  a  new  departure  from  the  old 
methods  of  corn  breeding,  and  depends  largely  upon 
some  results  that  have  just  been  obtained  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

These  experiments  show  that  in  order  to  produce 
the  best  crops,  when  yield  is  the  primary  object, 
there  is  another  factor  to  be  considered  besides  the 
actual  inherited  characters.  This  factor  is  vigor, 
and  it  is  in  a  way  a  different  matter  from  inheri¬ 
tance.  Two  plants  may  have  inherited  exactly  the 
same  characters,  yet  differ  markedly  in  their  vigor; 
the  one  may  be  a  plant  six  feet  high,  the  other  a 
plant  ten  feet  high.  This  factor,  vigor,  is  what  is 
affected  when  fertilizers  are  applied  to  the  soil. 
Nutrition  is  supplied,  cell  division  is  stimulated  and 
we  get  a  larger  crop.  The  matter  is  not  a  question 
of  fertilizers  alone,  however,  for  when  the  cell  that 
develops  into  the  seed  is  fertilized,  there  is  some  kind 
of  a  chemical  or  physical  action  started,  that  has 
a  great  effect  on  the  natural  power  with  which  the 
plant  will  develop.  One  result  of  successful  polli¬ 
nation  is  to  determine  what  characters  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  future  plant,  the  second  is  to 
determine  the  vigor  with  which  the  plant  shall  grow 
under  a  standard  environment,  i.e.,  under  certain 
conditions  of  plant  food,  moisture  and  light. 

It  is  further  a  well-established  fact  that  with  both 
plants  and  animals,  but 
particularly  with  plants, 
there  is  a  greater  amount 
of  vigor  in  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  two  unrelated 
strains,  than  is  pro¬ 
duced  when  closely  re¬ 
lated  strains  are  mated. 

This  fact  is  of  wide  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  has  been  unno¬ 
ticed  and  has  played  al¬ 
most  no  part  in  plant 
breeding.  One  reason 
that  it  has  escaped  no¬ 
tice  is  as  follows:  To¬ 
bacco  being  a  plant  nat¬ 
urally  inbred,  the  in- 
crease  in  vigor  in 
crosses  between  strains 
is  readily  observed  ;  corn 
being  a  wind  -  fertilized 
plant  and  therefore  be¬ 
ing  constantly  crossed  in  nature,  the  fact  is  noticed 
only  when  we  work  backwards,  or  inbreed.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  observed  that  inbred  corn  plants  are 
not  as  vigorous  as  cross-bred  plants.  The  reason  is 
that  when  corn  is  inbred  particular  types  are  separated 
out,  and  these  types  do  not  have  the  stimulus  that 
comes  from  cross  breeding.  1  his  loss  of  vigor  was 
long  thought  to  be  a  degeneration,  but  now  we  know 
that  it  is  analogous  in  a  reverse  manner  to  the  in- 
ciease  in  vigor  in  crossing  tobacco  plants. 

fihese  facts  affect  the  corn  grower  in  this  way. 
All  high-bred  varieties  are  selected  toward  an  ideal 
hi  the  mind  of  the  corn  breeder.  He  wishes'  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  uniform  product  for  the  seed  corn  market. 
The  natural  consequence  is  that  in  a  few  years  he 
has  rejected  type  after  type  until  he  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session  corn  of  one  strain  or  family.  He  mav  have 
selected  a  good  strain,  a  strain  that  yields  well,  a 
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strain  that  posseses  more  vigor  than  the  old  hetero- 
genuous  lot  combining  both  good  and  poor  types,  but 
he  is  continually  tending  toward  strict  line  breed¬ 
ing  and  thereby  doing  without  the  stimulus  that 
comes  from  crossing. 

To  overcome  this  tendency  the  writer  has  pro¬ 
posed  the  following  plan.  The  corn  grozuer  must 
obtain  from  corn  breeders  two  different  varieties  of 
corn.  It  is  better  to  have  both  of  the  same  sub¬ 
species,  that  is,  both  either  dents  or  flints,  although 
the  writer  has  obtained  yields  higher  than  those  of 
either  parent,  by  crossing  a  dent  corn  with  a  flint 


CHEROKEE  ROSE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Fig.  208. 

See  Ruralisms,  page  496. 

corn.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  Learning  and 
Reid’s  Yellow  Dent  are  the  strains  purchased.  They 
are  planted  in  a  small  isolated  plot  in  alternate  rows, 
and  all  of  the  plants  of  one  of  the  varieties  is  de- 
tasseled  (the  tassel  pulled  out  before  the  pollen  is 
shed)  at  flowering  time.  All  of  the  ears  produced 
by  this  variety  will  then  have  been  crossed  with  pol¬ 
len  from  the  other  variety.  It  is  with  the  crossed 
seed  that  the  commercial  field  is  to  be  planted  the 
next  year. 

The  plan  is  exceedingly  simple,  requiring  only  the 
precaution  that  the  small  hybridization  plot  is  each 
year  separated  from  other  corn,  and,  on  the  average 
four  hours  extra  labor  each  year  in  detasseling  one 
variety,  this  task  taking  one  hour  per  day  on  four 
different  days.  It  increases  the  trade  of  the  corn 
breeder,  for  the  grower  buys  new  seed  from  him 
each  year,  although  in  small  quantity.  It  prevents 
the  danger  of  close  breeding.  It  increases  the  yield. 


\Ye  have  found  in  experimenting  with  about  30 
crosses,  in  which  all  possible  combinations  of  sweet, 
dent  and  flint  corns  were  made,  that  in  every  case 
an  increase  in  yield  was  made.  For  reasons  too 
long  to  be  given  here,  however,  we  think  it  better 
to  cross  only  dent  varieties  with  dent  varieties,  and 
flint  varieties  with  flint  varieties. 

Our  own  increases  in  yield  by  use  of  this  method 
have  been  very  large,  in  some  cases  doubling  the 
yield.  I  do  not  say  this  with  the  idea  of  holding 
out  like  prospects  to  anyone.  Our  experiments  were 
on  small  trial  lots  and  the  increases  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  greater  than  will  be  obtained  in  a  commercial 
way.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  some  increase  will 
he  obtained  in  nearly  every  case.  Just  what  the  in¬ 
crease  is  can  easily  be  determined  by  planting  a 
little  of  the  seed  from  each  of  the  parent  varieties 
in  the  commercial  field  with  the  cross,  and  weighing 


up  a  measured  area  of  each.  As  stated  previously, 
even  a  small  increase  makes  material  gain  in  the  total. 

Just  one  word  of  caution  in  the  use  of  this  method. 
Many  persons  who  obtain  satisfactory  results  from 
the  cross  will  probably  try  to  continue  the  high  yield¬ 
ing  strain  by  selecting  from  the  cross  itself.  This 
is  utterly  futile,  for  as  soon  as  you  start  to  perfect 
a  uniform  strain,  you  begin  to  lose  the  stimulus  to 
growth  that  comes  with  the  cross'.  The  cross  must 
he  made  each  year  to  be  effective.  Doubtless  crosses 
of  certain  strains  will  be  much  more  vigorous  than 
others,  but  as  soon  as  the  method  comes  into  more 
general  use,  we  will  have  a  great  deal  of  data  from 
which  to  find  the  precise  crosses  to  use  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  district  and  on  each  specific  type  of  land. 

We  wish  to  obtain  the  best  yields  possible  in  all 
portions  of  the  country,  and  if  our  crop  is  produc¬ 
ing  profits  we  care  little  about  whether  it  scores 
high  in  some  of  the  ridiculous  points  in  use  by  mod¬ 
ern  corn  judges.  Conservative,  patient  work  with 
attention  to  the  basic  principles  of  plant  breeding 
will  do  much  toward  attaining  our  ambition  even  in 
spite  of  the  discouragement  that  often  comes  from 
following  the  methods  of  the  “wizards”  who  pro¬ 
claim  unending  improvement  in  all  things. 

Conn.  Experiment  Station.  edvvard  m.  east. 

AN  OUTLET  FOR  DRAIN  WATER. 

I  see  A.  J.  L.  Burton,  Mich.,  is  inquiring  about  a 
troublesome  outlet  for  his  water  of  drainage;  and 
this  brings  to  mind  at  once  a  thought  of  a  trouble 
I  once  had  along  the  same  lines.  The  land  in  ques¬ 
tion  slopes  from  the  south  upwards  gently  to  the 
north;  there  is  a  railroad  between  my  land  and  that 
of  my  neighbor.  I  had  a  field  of  10  acres,  very  wet, 
but  promising  good  results  if  drained.  On  the  east 
side  ran  a  tiny  rivulet,  into  which  I  thought  of  run¬ 
ning  my  water  of  drainage,  but  found  later  that  my 
lowest  land  lay  along  the  railroad  on  the  south  side  of 
field,  half  way  across  the  field  from  the  rivulet.  My 
problem  was  to  relieve  the  field  of  water.  The  rail¬ 
road  had  built  a  culvert  for  the  natural  overflow  *of 
the  field  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side,  which,  of 
course,  brought  to  mind  the  outlet.  After  a  great 
deal  of  hesitation  I  decided  to  say  nothing  to  anyone 
concerned,  but  to  try  for  an  independent  outlet.  This 
was  accomplished  in  he  following  described  manner: 
We  dug  a  well  about  12  feet  deep,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  deep  limestone  formation  that  would  dis¬ 
cover  a  running  stream  to  carry  off  our  water  of 
drainage.  Failing  to  find  this  hoped-for  underground 
passage,  we  timbered  up  the  now  dry  well  and  led  our 
outlet  drains  into  the  well.  We  thought  that  proba¬ 
bly  the  water  would  escape  to  an  underground  pas¬ 
sage  from  this  dry  well,  but  there  were  some  sur¬ 
prises  in  store,  not  for  us  alone,  but  for  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  as  well.  In  short,  our  drainage  water  filled  our 
dry  well,  overflowed  and  swamped  our  neighbor, 
lower  down,  as  well  as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 

well  on  our  own  plot. 
Our  neighbor  found  it 
impossible  to  do  any¬ 
thing  at  the  time,  and 
feared  even  to  pasture 
that  field.  Fie  sent  me 
word  to  stop  flooding 
him,  which,  of  course,  I 
could  not  do,  and  so  I 
offered  him  to  build  an 
outlet  from  our  well  to 
his  fairly  good  natural 
outlet,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  found  this 
the  best  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  to  over¬ 
come  h  i  s  trouble.  We 
were  not  running  water 
on  to  him ;  it  was  seep¬ 
ing  from  our  low  lands 
through  the  soil  and  up 
through  his  land,  mak¬ 
ing  it  swampy  and  wa¬ 
ter-soaked.  Then  we  ran  plows  through,  scooped  and 
dug  out  a  main  line  and  put  down  a  triple  line  of 
three-inch  tile,  which  has  carried  the  water  from  our 
dry  well  for  years,  and  has  not  yet  given  any  of  us 
cause  for  regret.  I  know  my  neighbor  is  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  work  we  did ;  his  land  is  benefited 
directly,  and  the  improvement  in  its  condition  and 
adaptability  to  his  work  and  convenience  is  marked, 
and  this  surely  was  a  case  of  where  “all’s  well  that 
ends  well.”  My  earnest  wish  and  desire  is  that  all 
my  projects  may  come  about  as  fortuitiously  as  this 

one  has.  _ i-  D- 

Quarantine  against  rallies  now  exists  in  many  cities 
and  towns  throughout  New  York  State.  Northern  New 
Jersey  lias  suffered  from  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  during 
the  past  year.  local  ouarastine  existing  in  many  places. 
There  has  been  considerable  loss  among  domestic  animals, 
and  many  persons  have  been  forced  to  take  the  Pasteur 
treatment. 
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DIFFERENT  TYPES  IN  A  FIELD  OF  LEAMING  CORN.  Fig.  209. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  But  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

PLOWING  ALFALFA  SOD. 

Noticing  your  request  concerning  the 
plowing  up  of  a  well-rooted  Alfalfa 
field,  I  will  give  my  experience  with  a 
field  we  just  finished  the  other  day. 
It  was  a  12-acre  tract  and  the  Alfalfa 
was  of  nine  years  standing,  so  it  had 
plenty  of  time  to  become  well  rooted. 
The  implement  used  was  a  14-inch 
‘‘Success”  sulky  plow.  We  had  two 
shares  and  used  a  share  only  half  a 
day  before  sharpening,  besides  filing 
them  about  every  half  hour;  this  is  the 
secret  of  Alfalfa  plowing.  The  power 
used  consisted  of  three  1.450  Clyde 
mares,  and  they  never  turned  a  hair 
on  the  whole  job;  walked  right  alo*.g, 
plowed  six  inches  deep,  and  did  the 
job  up  in  five  days.  This  kind  of 
land  will  raise  50  to  60  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  as  compared  to  25 
on  land  that  has  not  been  in  Alfalfa. 
Nampa,  Idaho.  w.  b.  g. 

On  page  400  you  ask  how  to  plow 
Alfalfa  sod.  There  is  considerable  Al¬ 
falfa  plowed  here  for  sugar  beets,  also 
for  grain.  To  plow  for  beets  where  it 
is  necessary  to  kill  it  at  once  use  a 
good  sulky  plow.  Take  moldboard  off, 
have  blacksmith  put  brace  from  bar  to 
share  to  strengthen  share.  Have  share 
sha.p;  run  plow  as  shallow  as  possible 
and  cut  the  crowns  off  with  root  not 
ovey  2j4  or  three  inches  long.  This 
leaves  the  crowns  up  so  it  is  possible 
to  harrow  them  out ;  about  three  good 
harrowings  with  weight  on  harrow  if 
necessary.  Leave  roots  on  top  long 
enough  to  dry  out  and  die,  about  10 
days  in  this  country.  Second  plowing 
put  moldboard  on  to  plow  six  or  seven 
inches  deep;  put  on  about  6,000  pounds 
of  good  solid  horseflesh,  and  go  ahead 
in  the  good  old  way.  For  grain  we 
don't  take  moldboard  off,  but  plow  in 
ordinary  way,  only  use  more  power 
than  for  •  stubble,  and  sharpen  share 
oftener.  Set  plow  so  it  will  cut  out 
in  furrow  a  little  in  order  to  cut  all  of 
it  clean  (especially  in  crowning).  We 
use  regular  Alfalfa  shares  here;  they 
are  broader  at  heel  than  regular  share 
and  advance  more  .  squarely  against 
roots.  I  am  using  a  Deere  Stag,  some 
use  Success,  some  other  makes;  any 
make  will  do  the  act  if  it  is  substan¬ 
tial  and  runs  true.  w.  A.  s. 

Carbon  Co.,  Mont. 

Soy  Beans  and  Cow  Peas. 

J.  L.  8.,  Crozei,  l'e. — Will  you  advise 
me  about  planting  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans 
on  a  Crimson  clover  sod  just  turned  un¬ 
der,  that,  is,  at  time  of  planting  the  peas? 
Can  stand  be  expected?  For  forage,  I  sup¬ 
pose  cow  peas  are  best.  The  green  Soy 
beans  will  not  make  much  hay,  and  the 
dry  Soy  fodder  is  very  rough  and  sharp 
for  cattle,  besides  being  hard  on  the  land. 

Axs. — We  advise  you  to  read  the  bul¬ 
letins  from  the  stations  in  Delaware 
(Newark),  Virginia  ‘'Blacksburg), 
Maryland  (College  Station),  North 
Carolina  (Raleigh),  Tennessee  (Knox¬ 
ville).  The  peas  can  be  planted  any 
time  after  the  soil  and  weather  are  fit 
for  corn.  You  can  drill  with  a  grain 
drill,  sow  in  furrows  like  fodder  corn 
or  broadcast  and  cover  with  a  harrow. 
The  Soy  beans  require  a  better  soil 
than  the  cow  peas.  They  make  more 
grain,  but  for  hay  we  prefer  cow  peas. 

Iron  Sulphate  on  Alfalfa. 

,V.  T.  />..  II  at/  market,  Ya. — I  am  troubled 
with  wild  mustard  in  an  Alfalfa  field  I  am 
trying  to  establish.  You  say  on  page  389 
that  these  sprays  do  not  injure  the  cereals 
and  grasses  but  do  not  mention  the 
legumes.  Can  I  use  the  iron  sulphate  spray 
in  my  Alfalfa  field? 

Axs. — We  have  frequently  sprayed 
copper  sulphate  solution  where  young 
clover  and  Alfalfa  was  growing,  and 
find  that  these  leguminous  crops  seem 
to  withstand  its  effect  about  the  same 


as  the  grasses.  We  have  not  tried  the 
iron  sulphate,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  stand  iron  as  well,  if  not  better. 
I  think  there  is  no  risk  in  spraying 
young  Alfalfa  fields  where  the  mustard 
is  coming  up.  The  name  wild  mus¬ 
tard,  as  used  by  the  farmers,  is  some¬ 
times  misleading.  Wild  radish  (Ra- 
phanus  Raphanistrum)  is  frequently 
called  wild  mustard,  and  is  not  much 
affected  hv  the  spray  solutions,  while 
Sinapis  arvensis  (Brassica  Sinapis- 
trum),  the  true  wild  mustard,  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  solutions.  j.  l.  stone. 


Seed  Guarantee. — Prof.  p.  K.  Blum,  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  gives 
(he  following  guarantee  furnished  by  the 
Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupe  Seed  Growers"  As¬ 
sociation  : 

Guarantee  Certificate  :  . 

“Cantaloupe  seed  aceompa’nied  by  this 
certificate  with  the  seal  and  package  un¬ 
broken,  is  guaranteed  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  Association  in  accordance 
with  the  by-laws  and  the  most  approved 
methods  of  cantaloupe  breeding.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  is  hereby  assured  of  first-grade  se¬ 
lection,  of  a  pure  strain,  and  of  a  genuine 

Kooky  Ford  variety,  known  as  . 

Pedigree  No . 

“This  strain  of  seed  has  had. ..  .years 
of  individual  test  plat  breeding.  It  was 
grown  from  registered  stock  seed,  and  was 
selected  from  a  field  grown  exclusively  for 
seed,  where  no  melons  were  marketed.'  The 
requirements  for  this  grade  of  seed  were, 
fine  netting,  standard  size,  good  internal 
qualities,  and  with  no  defects  that  would 
injure  the  seed  or  the  crop  to  he  grown 
from  them.  The  germinating  vitality  of 
this  seed  is  as  perfect  as  experience '  and 
good  equipment  can  produce. 

“In  testimony  whereof,  the  seal  of  the 
Association,  and  the  signatures  of  its  offi¬ 
cers  are  affixed. 

(Seal.)  .  President. 

. Secretary.” 

It  is  possible  that  this  covers  all  that 
honest  growers  can  reasonably  ask  for.  It 
is  not  like  handling  inert  matter  like  fer¬ 
tilizers,  where  a  chemical  analysis  will  set¬ 
tle  the  value.  Seeds  are  living  things,  and 
might  he  affected  by  a  dozen  conditions 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  seed 
grower.  _ 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.” —  Adv. 


HELP 

Fruit  Trees 


We  have  a  large  stock  on  rented  land 
which  must  be  moved  at  once. 


READ  THE 

PRICES 

5,000  Peach  Trees,  - 

-  4-5 

yr.,  3  x/z  (5  each 

2,000  Kieffer  Pears,  - 

-  5-6 

yr.,  8?  “ 

600  Early  Richmond,  - 

<« 

“  8(* 

500  Japan  Plums,  - 

<« 

“  7(5 

700  Bartlett  Pears,  - 

ii 

“  8(5 

300  Ben  Davis  Apples, 

a 

“  8(5 

4,000  California  Privet,  - 

-  \%f  “ 

10,000  Horse  Radish  Sets, 

-  2(5 

2,000  Rhubarb,  - 

- 

-  2(5 

Order  today.  Prompt  shipment. 

Catalog  Free. 

JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 

Box  R,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable, money-making 
varieties,  only  $1.50  und  $1.75  per  1000.  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free,  S.  A.  VIRD1N,  Hartly,  Del. 


QUARTS  OF  STRA WHERRIES 

now  growing  on  one  acre,  my  system. 
Come  Jn»el6,  see  me  win  or  lose,  as  Collingwood 
says.  T.  O.  KEVITT,  Atheuia,  N.  J. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sow 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  onr 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier  Iud. 


FARM  SEEDS. 

\Ye  are  Recleaners  and  Dealers  in  Red, 
A lsike.  Alfalfa,  Crimson  and  White  Clovers; 
also  Timothy,  Barley,  Seed  Oats  and  Corn  and 
a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write 
for  price  list  and  catalogue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

1 15-1 1 7  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


A  FERTILE  COUNTRY 

Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Finest  farm 
lands.  Long  growing  season.  Three  and  four 
crops  a  year.  No  cold  winters.  No  scorching 
summers.  Ploughing  and  planting  long  before 
the  northern  farmer  sees  the  frost  and  snow 
disappear.  Convenient  markets.  Best  prices. 
Farmers  are  making  and  saving  money.  Lands  on 
easy  terms.  Write 

F.  L.  MERRITT  Land  &  Indust'l  Agenf,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Roof 

That  Is  a  Roof 


A  roof  that  gives  only  half  tli6 
service  that  a  roof  should  is  only 
half  a  roof.  REX  Roofing  makes 
the  roof  that  is  a  roof.  R  EX  gives 
full  service  and  full  protection.  It 
keeps  out  wet  and  dampness,  it 
protects  stock  from  extremes  of 
temperature,  wind  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  it  or  blow  it  off.  Falling 
sparks  or  firebrands  do  not  ignite 
it.  It  will  not  rot,  melt,  crack, 
peel,  blister  or  curl,  and  withal 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 


has  the  greatest  durability  —  be¬ 
cause  it  is  made  honest  all  through. 
Its  quality  is  in  its  body  as  well  as 
in  the  surface  coating— it  is  made 
of  dense  long-fibred  felt.  Any  farm¬ 
hand  can  lay  REX  Roofing— every¬ 
thing  needed  but  the  hammer 
comes  in  the  roll. 

Write  for  Book  and 


QUALITY  TREES 

have  made  Harrison’s  Nurseries  the  largest  tree 
growing  establishment  in  the  world.  1  100  acres. 
Everything  in  the  line  of  fruit  trees,  plants  and 
ornamentals.  Send  your  address  for  catalog. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


Wood’s  Virginia 
Ensilage  Corn. 


Superior  both 
in  growth  and 
nutritive  qual¬ 
ities.  Our  En¬ 
silage  Corn  has  a- 
chieved  a  big  rep¬ 
utation  wherever 
planted. 


AVe  are  headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds. 
Cow  Peas,  Sorghums,  Millets,  Crimson 
Clover,  etc-  Prices  quoted  on  request. 


Write  for  prices  and  Wood's  Crop  Special, 
giving  interesting  information  about  Farm 
seeds.  Mailed  free  on  request. 


T,  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 


SEEDSMEN,  -  .  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Grass  Seeds 
That  Give  Results 


are  the  kind  for  fanners  to  sow.  If  you 
have  been  using  the  ordinary  quality  of  grass 
seeds,  try  CONKLIN’S  this  spring.  (They  are 
different— because  they  are  the  best.)  And 
thereby  give  your  land  a  chance  to  show  yon 
how  much  better  crop  it  can  produce  with 
the  BEST  SEEDS. 

CONKLIN’S  SEEDS  costs  no  noire  then  the  ” nrdlnsiy 
quality,*’  and  are  by  far  the  cheapest  fbr  they  arc  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  weeds  amt  dirt.  Insist  on  your  dealer 
getting  them  for  yon.  It  I).  RUANIt  PI  KE  TIMOTHY, 
I.  X.  I/.  ItltA.M)  PI  KE  CLOVE IL 

E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Wholesale  Grass  Seeds, 
Hinghamton,  N.  V. 


PRIDE  OF  THE  NORTH  YELLOW  DENT 
SEED  CORN  — Early  to  mature  ami  heavy 
yielder—  $2  per  bushel.  We  also  grow  it  for  ensil¬ 
age.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  New  York. 


FAn  P  I  I  C— Medium  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  to  $7.50  bti. ; 
■  Un  OH  LC  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.60  to  $4.00  bu. ; 
Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bu. ;  Cow  Peas.  $1.75  bu. ;  Cow-horn 
Turnip  Seed,  40c.  lb.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Del. 


SEED  COHN— Mammoth  Yellow  Dent;  great  yield¬ 
er;  produces  100  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre:  hand 
shelled,  at  $2.50  per  bu.  Amos  Zigler,  Kowenna,  IJa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

GEO.  It.  SCHAUBER.  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Ctrnwberry  PIftiitM — Oiipnmn,  a  leading  variety.  Also  nil 
u  other  reliable  varieties.  Send  for  my  free  190‘J  Catalogue. 
Prices  from  $1.50  up.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartiy,  Del. 


Samples — Free 


THE  BEST  CORN  FOR  NEW  YORK. 


Make  the  fire  test,  try  its  strength,  note 
its  pliability;  and  when  you  go  to  your 
dealer’s,  be  sure  you  are  given  the  "Look 
for  the  Boy”  trade-mark  kind. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere. 


CLEAN-UP 


prices  on  Selected  Connecticut 

_ grown  New  Crop  ONION 

SEED.  Southport  Globe  and  Globe  Danvers. 

Special  Price—  $1 .25  lb.,  10c.  per  oz. 

E.  E.  BURWELL,  -:-  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Also  high  bred  ensilage  seed.  Write  to-day. 
CLIFTON-HILL  FARM.  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


rDI  IMCa'C  improved 

LKUmDd  WAR  RISER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 

ISox Ml,  Forestvlllc,  Coni. 


STRONG,  HEALTHY,  CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK 


We  offer  for  Spring  of  19(19  the  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals  that  we  have  ever  grown  and  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  which  will  show  you  just  what  you 
want  for  your  Spring  Blanting. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  on  your  list  and  can  give  you  the 
right  figures  for  the  right  stock. 

We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Don't  place  your  order  until  yon  get  our  prices. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  I>.  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


Time  to  buy  land  is  this  year; 

Place  to  buy  is  Pecos  Valley. 


Sample 
Crop  Yields 


Hagerman  Ranch  : 

Apples,  450  acres, 

Parker  Earle  Ranch : 

Pears,  10  acres,  - 

Crouch  Ranch : 

Alfalfa,  40  acres,  - 


$100,000 
-  15,000 
-  3,200 


Are  you  looking  for  a  new  home  Southwest? 
Let  me  recommend  the  Pecos  Valley. 

I  don’t  own  an  acre  there,  and  have  no  land 
to  sell.  What  follows  is  an  unbiased  statement, 
as  exact  and  careful  as  I  can  make  it. 


Pecos  Valley  is  in  the  eastern  New  Mexico 
plains  country.  It  is  watered  by  mountain 
streams  and  underlaid  by  a  vast  water  sheet 
from  which  spout  artesian  wells. 

The  United  States  Government  has  just  fin¬ 
ished,  at  a  cost  of  many  million  dollars,  two 
great  reclamation  projects.  These  assure  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply  for  irrigation. 

Soil  is  rich  and  deep.  Climate  is  mild  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer,  and  healthful.  Plenty 
of  sunshine. 

Prosperous  towns  await  you,  and  a  fine  rail¬ 
road  —  the  Santa  Fe  —  thus  guaranteeing  good 
markets. 

I  can  cite  you  hundreds  of  cases  where 
farmers  have  come  to  the  Pecos  Valley  with 
practically  nothing,  and  after  a  few  years’ 
steady  work  have  .well-stocked  farms,  clear  of 
debt,  with  money  in  bank. 

I  can  tell  you  of  wonderful  crops  of  alfalfa 
and  fruit,  regularly  grown  on  irrigated  land. 

I  can  prove  to  you  that  this  is  the  ideal 
place  for  raising  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  horses. 
Here  are  bred  the  best  beef  animals  in  the 
world,  bar  none;  it’s  the  borne  rf  the  Here¬ 
ford.  Hogs,  fattened  on  Pecos  Valley  alfalfa, 


bring  extra  prices.  Well-grassed  stock  ranges 
of  wide  extent  are  close  at  hand. 

I  can  convince  you  that  there  is  no  finer 
land  lying  outdoors  which  can  be  bought  so 
cheaply  and  which  is  so  sure  a  money-maker. 

The  Pecos  Valley  _  is  not  rn  experiment.  In 
1908  there  was  shipped  over  the  Santa  Fe 
from  that  section  to  outside  markets  2,335,37$ 
pounds  of  grain. 

Same  year  shipments  of  baled  hay  amounted 
to  26,217  tons,  as  against  4,174  tons  in  1905, 
an  increase  of  more  than  600  per  cent  in  three 
years. 

Fruit  thrives  here.  No  blight,  no  insect 
pests.  Pecos  Valley  apples  arc  known  from 
Texas  to  London. 

There  are  500,000  acres  in  the  ditch  and 
artesian  districts.  Also  big  areas  which  can 
be  watered  by  pumping-plants. 

Unimproved  lands  in  artesian  belt  may  be 
bought  from  $15  to  $30  an  acre.  Improved 
lands  cost  more. 


Cut  out  this  part  of  advertisement  and 

mail  it  to  me  with  your  name  and  full  address.  I 
will  mail  yon  illustrated  land  folders  which  toll  the 
story  in  detail  and  send  our  honieseekers’  monthly. 
The  Earth,  six  months  free.  Questions  promptly 
aiisivi!  red. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agt., 

A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Rv.  System. 
jiyc-Y  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 
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POTATOES  UNDER  STRAW. 

A  number  of  people  have  written 
asking  what  there  is  in  this  method. 
It  is  best  suited  to  a  hot,  dry  climate 
or  a  dry  season.  The  straw  acts  like  a 
mulch  to  bold  moisture.  We  have 
tried  it  with  good  results,  but  straw 
costs  too  much  in  our  country.  The 
late  Mr.  E.  S.  Carman  tried  what  he 
called  the  trench  mulch — the  potatoes 
planted  in  deep  furrows'  or  trenches 
and  covered  thickly  with  cut  straw  and 
then  with  soil.  In .  a  dry  season  this 
did  well.  A  farmer  in  Ohio  tried  it 
on  a  large  scale  and  at  some  expense. 
The  season  proved  very  wet;  the  straw 
held  the  moisture  below  ground  and 
the  potatoes  rotted.  The  usual  plan  is 
to  plant  the  potatoes  close  together  in 
fine  soil,  cover  shallow  and  then  put  on 
four  to  six  inches'  of  straw.  No  culti¬ 
vation  is  needed — the  few  weeds  being 
pulled  by  hand.  Good  crops  are  grown 
by  this  method  and  the  tubers  are  of 
fine  quality.  We  have  printed  accounts 
of  five-acre  fields  in  Illinois'  grown  in 
this  way.  It  is  possible  only  where 
straw  is  cheap.  A  bulletin  from  Wash¬ 
ington  quotes  from  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  New  South  Wales: 

If  every  farmer  who  grows  wheat  will 
try  the  following  plan  he  will,  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense,  convert  his  wheat  straw  into 
potatoes:  As  soon  as  the  stripper  has 

harvested  the  grain,  mow  the  straw  with 
mowing  machine  or  scythe  and  rake  into 
windrows,  with  horse  rake  or  otherwise. 
Immediately  plowr  and  harrouT  the  land  be¬ 
tween  the  windrows,  and  plant  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  usual  way,  only  they  may  be 
planted  in  rows  closer  together  than  the 

usual  distance,  in  order  to  economize  the 

✓ 

mulch.  Plant  in  shallow  furrows,  and 
cover  with  the  harrow,  leaving  the  land 
perfectly  level.  Cover  at  once  with  the 
mulch  of  straw  to  whatever  thickness  you 
have  straw  sufficient  for.  and  the  work 
is  done.  The  potatoes  will  come  up 
through  the  straw  and  flourish,  and  never 
be  troubled  by  weeds.  No  further  culti¬ 
vation  will  be  necessary.  When  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  gathered,  many  fine  tubers  will 
be  found,  not  only  in  the  soil  and  near 
the  surface,  but  lying  on  the  top  of  the 
ground  just  under  the  straw.  *  *  * 

In  that  country  January  corresponds 
to  our  July.  Another  plan  for  stiff 
land  not  naturally  suited  to  potatoes  is 
taken  from  the  same  paper: 

The  ground  is  plowed  deeply  and  har¬ 
rowed  into  a  good  state  of  tilth;  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  then  placed  by  hand  firmly  in 
the  soil  until  they  are  about  half  cov¬ 
ered;  then  12  to  15  inches  of  wheaten 
straw  is  placed  over  them;  this  completes 
the  planting.  Nothing  more  is  done  until 
the  potatoes  are  picked — not  dug — from 
under  the  straw,  for  they  lie  on  top  of  the 
ground  around  the  seed  set.  *  *  * 
The  straw  forms  a  protection  from  the 
sun  and  other  destructive  agents,  the  same 
as  the  earth  does  when  they  are  grown  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Two  years  ago  the  “vineless  potato” 
faker  managed  to  get  a  large  amount 
of  money  from  suckers  on  a  bait  not 
as  sensible  as  this'  one  which  costs 
nothing ! 

AIR  DRAINAGE  AND  FROST. 

Most  fruit  growers  now  realize  that 
peach  trees  are  safer  on  the  hill  tops 
or  on  the  slopes  above  a  steep  grade. 

I  bis  is  because  the  air  grows  heavier 
as  it  cools  and  rolls  down  hill  to  the 
low  places.  This  air  drainage  is  a 
great  protection  in  places  where  late 
frost  is  likely  or  where  the  Winters 
are  very  cold.  A  good  description  of 
this  given  in  a  bulletin  by  Prof.  W.  N. 
Hutt,  from  the  North  Carolina  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department.  Prof.  Hutt  is 
speaking  particularly  of  the  mountain 
region  of  the  State: 

The  frostiest  locations,  and  those  there¬ 
fore  to  be  most  avoided,  are  valleys  shut 
in  on  all  sides.  To  t lie  uninitiated  these 
places  would  appear  to  be  most  admirably 
protected,  but  they  are  veritable  frost 
pockets.  On  cold  nights  they  receive  the 
cold  air  from  higher  regions,  and  frosts 
and  freezes  in  them  are  inevitable.  Once 
while  traveling  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
1  saw  one  of  these  small  valleys  shut  in 
by  hills,  in  which  all  the  vegetation  was 
nipped  by  frost.  The  surrounding  hills  on 
one  side  were  somewhat  lower  than  on 
the  other  sides.  When  the  valley  became 
full  of  cold  air  it  flowed  over  the  lowest 


side,  just  as  water  would  have  done.  All 
around  on  the  other  sides  of  the  valley 
the  high  frost  mark  could  be  seen,  and  it 
formed  a  line  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  lowest  hill  where  the  frosty  air  had 
flowed  over.  Above  this  line  the  tende-r- 
est  vegetation  showed  not  the  slightest  in¬ 
jury.  A  valley  with  a  large  outlet  will 
usually  be  reasonably  safe  from  frost. 
The  land  about  rivers  which  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  fall  will  l>e  drained  of  water  and 
also'  of  cold  air.  Lands  contiguous  to  such 
streams  can  be  counted  on  as  being  rea¬ 
sonably  safe  from  frost.  Experience  with 
frost  shows  that  mountain  regions  are 
much  safer  for  fruit  growing  than  the 
lower  lands  below  them. 

A  carefully  planned  and  conducted  expe¬ 
riment  which  I  made  two  years  ago  in  a 
hillside  peach  orchard  confirms  the  results 
of  general  experience  on  this  point.  This 
orchard  was  carefully  Surveyed  with  a  lev¬ 
eling  instrument  and  the  ground  mapped 
out  in  contours.  Contour  lines  connected 
all  trees  at  the  same  elevation.  There 
was  two  feet  difference  in  elevation  be¬ 
tween  each  two  contour  lines.  Self-regis¬ 
tering  thermometers  were  placed  on  each 
contour  lino  and  readings  were  made  on 
them  throe  times  a  day  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  Winter  and  Spring.  The  lower  con¬ 
tour  lines  almost  invariably  registered 
lower  temperatures  than  the  higher  ones. 
There  was  usually  from  one-half  to  one 
degree  of  difference  between  each  line 
and  the  one  above  it.  Instruments  placed 
along  one  contour  line,  thus  all  being  at 
the  same  elevation,  showed  practically  no 
difference  in  temperature.  During  the 
Winter  zero  temperatures  were  recorded 
in  this  orchard.  At  pruning  time  in  the 
Spring  it  was  found  that  the  wood  of  the 
trees  on  the  lowest  contour  had  been  bad¬ 
ly  frozen  and  was  “black-hearted.”  The 
effect  of  the  “black-hearting”  lessened  with 
higher  contours,  and  on  the  highest  one 
not  a  single  affected  tree  could  be  found. 
The  only  fruit  produced  in  the  orchard 
was  on  the  two  highest  contours.  Higher 
land  above  this,  which  was  not  planted  in 
orchard,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
safer  location  for  peaches.  The*  same  sea¬ 
son  an  estimate  was  made  on  the  effect  of 
Winter  freezing  of  peach  buds  on  trees 
grown  on  comparatively  level  land.  A 
measuring  pole  was  placed  in  the  trees  and 
by  means  of  a  step-ladder  the  buds  were 
examined  and  counted  at  different  heights 
from  the  ground.  An  examination  of  1.300 
buds  gave  the  following  percentage  of  buds 
killed  by  frost :  Two  feet  from  the  ground, 
50  per  cent ;  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
30  per  cent;  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
10  per  cent. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


$fiQ  1000  GALLON  CEDAR  TANK, 

0  O  25  FOOT  STEEL  TOWER, 


TOWER* 

— ■  JUST  LIKE  CUT  COMPLETE. 

Why  pay  more?  Any  handy  man 
can  erect  this  outfit.  Our  outfits 
guaranteed  or  money  hack. 

Other  sizes  equally  as  low. 

THE  BALTIMORE  COOPERAGE  CO., 
Liberty  Block,  Baltimore,  Md. 

We  make  Silos  too + 


The  Best  Hoofing-  in  tlie  World 
For  Farm  Buildings. 


Roofing 


For  steep,  flat  or  circular  roofs. 

DURABLE,  WATERPROOF,  FIRE  RESISTING,  ECONOMICAL. 

|y  Write  for  BOOKLET  and  SAMPLES. 
Established  1855. 

MAURICE  O’MEARA  CO., 

448  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


New  Industry 

Manufacture  concrete 
building  blocks  and  make 
.  Demand  is  prac- 
unlimited.  Big 
on  small  invest¬ 
ment.  Machines  $16.25 
up.  Artistic  face  designs, 
face  down.  Free  catalog. 
A35,  Centerville,  Iowa 


WIT  I  I  drilling 

VI  LfLfLt  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Some  Lightning  Rod  History 


O 


iRIGINALITY— Ovet  20  years  ago  Prof.  Dodd 
was  nearly  killed  because  he  was  standing  near 
the  screen  door  when  the  house  was  struck  by 
lightning.  Pie  is  of  an  investigating  nature  and  much 
given  to  scientific  research,  and  when  the  thunder¬ 
bolt  came  so  near  to  him  his  thoughts  naturally  turned 
in  that  direction.  Pie  wondered  why  it  was  more 
dangerous  near  the  screen  door  than  some  other 
places.  He  wondered  why  some  houses  were  struck 
and  others  not,  and  to  Help  him  in  his  investigations 
lie  arranged  a  machine  to  make  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
and  with  this  fie  experimented  and  investigated  until  he  learned  why  some 
things  were  never  struck,  and  he  satisfied  himself  that  lightning  never 
occurs  without  a  cause.  His  next  step  was  to  discover  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  removing  the  cause.  It  was  about  three  years  before  this  was 
done,  but  the  record  of  buildings  protected  by  the  lightning  rods  he  invent¬ 
ed  shows  that  his  method  is  correct. 


STABILITY— It  is  understood  by  everybody  that 
many  of  our  most  important  inventions  are  lost  to 
general  use  because  the  successful  inventor  does 
not  have  the  proper  training  nor  the  inclination  to  prop¬ 
erly  handle  the  sales  of  his  invention,  and  no  one  cares 
to  buy  an  article  unless  it  is  made  by  a  firm  with  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  to  stand  behind  the  goods  manufactured, 
and  it  is  here  that  Mr.  A.  D.  Strutners,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  Dodd  &  Struthers,  has  proved  his  mettle.  When 
Prof.  Dodd  was  satisfied  that  his  invention  was  of  value, 
he  looked  about  him  for  a  man  to  manage  the  business — ' 
someone  who  could  finance  it,  buy  the  materials  to  the 
bast  advantage,  look  after  the  details  of  manufacturing,  and  direct  the 
sales  force.  Mr.  Struthers  was  just  the  man  he  wanted — he  was  a  man  of 
rare  judgment,  a  keen  business  man,  with  years  of  experience  and  with 
success  a  part  of  his  make-up.  For  him  to  take  hold  of  a  business  guaran¬ 
teed  its  success.  This,  however,  was  his  biggest  undertaking.  The  light¬ 
ning  rod  business  was  in  disrepute,  and  lightning  rods  were  being  sold 
mostly  by  men  who  were  thoroughly  unscrupulous,  and  his  first  work  was 
to  get  the  business  on  a  higher  plane.  Prof.  Dodd  lectured  to  insurance 
companies,  and  Mr.  Struthers  talked  with  leading  business  men  every¬ 
where,  and  the  result  was  to  establish  as  sales  agents  for  Dodd  &  Struthers 
a  clean,  honest,  conscientious  list  of  business  men,  and  the  grafters  were 
largely  driven  out.  Now  Mr.  Struthers’  time  is  largely  taken  up  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  finances  of  the  great  business  built  up  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
these  two  men.  This  business  now  covers  the  largest  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  goods  are  sent  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth. 


QUALITY— One  of  the  basic  principles 
of  business  is  that  the  article  sold  shall 
be  worth  the  price  it  sells  for,  and 
quality  is  an  important  factor.  In  buying 
lightning  rods  especially  the  quality  must 
be  of  the  very  best,  for  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  customer  depend  upon  its  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended, 
and  here  is  where  Dodd  &  Struthers  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves.  In  the 
cable  they  manufacture  they  use  wire  that  is  as  pure  as  copper  wire  can  be 
drawn,  for  uprigffts  and  points  the  material  is  carefully  selected  and  no 
poor  points  can  get  past  the  inspector.  For  the  making  of  couplers,  and 
insuring  them  to  be  the  best,  a  foundry  is  maintained,  in  fact  Dodd  & 
Struthers  manufacture  the  goods  they  sell  and  can  therefore  know  that  they 
are  right.  In  this  way  they  can  not  only  talk  quality,  but  they 
can  and  do  deliver  it.  The  quality  of  the  D.  &  S.  goods  is  such 
that  goods  bearing  their  trade  mark,  D.&  S. ,  are  recognized  every¬ 
where  as  the  Standard,  the  acme  of  lightning  rod  construction. 


References  and  endorsements 

— The  National  Association  of  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Companies  of  the  United  States  in 
convention  assembled  endorsed  Prof.  Dodd  and 
recommended  the  use  of  the  Dodd  &  Struthers 
lightning  rods.  Many  other  companies,  both 
Mutual  and  Stock  Companies,  make  discounts 
where  the  D.  &  S.  rods  are  used.  We  received  the 
highest  award  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis  and 
the  Jamestown  Tercentennial  Exposition  the  high¬ 
est  award  was  also  received. 

C.  H.  Martin,  President  Peoples  Savings  Bank,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  says: 

We  are  pleased  to  recommend  to  you  the  firm  of  Dodd  &  Struthers,  of  this  city,  who 
have  been  customers  of  ours  for  many  years.  We  have  always  found  them  honorable  and 
upright  in  all  their  dealings  and  would  consider  them  perfectly  good  for  any  contract 
they  may  make. 

Geis  Botsford,  Secretary  The  Commercial  Club,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  says: 

Dodd  &  Struthers  are  well  known  to  us.  We  have  watched  this  business  grow  and  we 
look  upon  them  as  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  our  city. 

Can  you  afford  to  risk  any  other  Lightning  Rods  than  these? 


DODD  &  STRUTHERS, 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


m 


LUMBER 


f  Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill 
for  Our  Estimate I 

We  urge  you  to  send  us  your  building  list  for  our  estimate. 
Make  up  a  list  of  every  single  item  you  will  need  and  sond  it  to  us. 
We  guarantee  to  go  over  it  carefully  and  itemize  it  fully,  and  to 
send  you  a  statement  of  just  what  we  will  furnish.  You  can  in- 
cludo  in  your  list  of  material  everything  needed;  that  means  even 
plumbing  aud  heating  material,  furniture,  rugs,  etc. 

100,000,000  FEET  OF  NEW 


LUMBER  AT  WRECKING  PRICES 


We  purchased  direct  Iron  the  Mills,  at  various  Forced-Sales, 
thousaudsof  carloads  of  high-grade,  first-class,  brand  new  Lumber. 

We  bought  it  at  sacrifice  prices  and  we  are  ottering  it  for  sale  at  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit.  This  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime 
to  buy  the  very  best  Lumber  manufactured  at  prices  less  than  the 
dealer  or  jobber  can  ordinarily  buy  it  for.  Write  us  today. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


Send  tor  Free  Catalog  No.  57. 

Wo  publish  a  book  of  some 500 pages,  contain¬ 
ing  a  general  record  of  our  goods  and  showing 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise 
secured  by  us  at  Sheriffs*  Sales,  Receivers' 
Sales  and  Man’f’rs*  Sales.  It  lists  Building 
Material  and  Supplies,  Machinery,  Roofing,  etc. 
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Ricker  Hay  Carrier 


M SPISW 


mm/  1 
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Jrrer  every  conven- 

nce  of  any  carrier _ _ 

made  and  excel  all  others  in  easy 
[draft  and  continued  service. 

Result  of  40  Years’  Experience 

Many  different  styles  adapted  for 
every  requirement.  Saves  labor, 
repairs,  and  holds  the  load  at  any 


point. 

The  Kicker  Mfg.  Co.,  RLh2«e'.aNr.  V: 


Send  a  Postal  To-Day 
for  Free  Catalogue. 


r 


Save  $15  to  $25- 

by  buying  from  us  at 

Wholesale  Prices 


We  build  New  York  State  standard  wag¬ 
ons  and  sell  them  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices.  Highest  grade 
work  at  the  lowest  prices 
ever  quoted  posi- 
$47.50  tively  guaranteed. 

Any  wagon 

Sent  on 
Approval 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  deposit  or 
references  required.  Send  for  catalog  of 
200  styles  and  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Rochester  Vehicle  Co., 

362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  /V.  V. 


Let  us  mail  you  our  largo  catalog  of  Buggies, 
Surreys.  Concords  and  Automobile  Seat  Buggies, 
and  Spring  Wagons.  It  is  free. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO., 

Box  25,  Kalamazoo,  illicit. 


COW  STANCHIONS 

Comfortable  Sanitary  Strong  Cheap 
BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfgrs.,  Auburn,  New  York. 


Shoo  n 


The 
'  Animals 
Friend 


Keep*  off  flics  and  insect*  in  pasture  longer  then  i 
imitation.  Kills  ©very  fly  It  strikes  !  Protect  jou* 
siock  and  they’ll  tako  on  flesh.  Cows  give  more  and 
richer  milk,  and  horses  do  more  work  on  less  feed.  | 

worth  saves  3  qtfl.  milk.  1  gnl.  protects  3  animals  a  sea¬ 
son.  Caret  all  so rea.  P  even ta  itching.  Nothing 
better  for  gali*.  Used  by  'ending  veterinarians  and 
dairymen  since  1885.  Kills  lice  and  mites.  Accept 
no  substitute.  If  yonr  doaler  hasn't  it  send  his  name 
aod$l,  and  we*ll  send  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protects  ani¬ 
mals  SO  days  and  Improved  8-tubo  gravity  sprayer.  Nam# 
express  office.  $1  refunded  if  animals  not  protected. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.CoM  1313  N.  10  th  8t., Phi  la..  Pa. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Special  terms.  Write  today.J 


k  ow  they  are  pure,  clean  and  wholesome  (not 
mill  sweepings,  ground  chaff,  husks  or  distillery 
mixtures),  having  the  medicinal  properties  the 
p-opar  strength  for  your  particular  case.  With 
this  feed  you  can  force  the  fattening  of  stock  for 
the  market  without  danger  of  getting  the  blood 
feverish  or  the  legs  stocked  up.  Excellent  for 
brood  mares,  growing  young  stock  or  for  keeping 
Work  horses  in  condition. 

FORMULAS  FOR  A  FEW  COMBINATIONS: 

No.  1.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal,  30 
lbs.  Gluten  Peed,  6  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  2.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Shorts,  30  lbs.  Com  Meal, 
48  lbs.  Ground  Oats,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  3.  24  lbs.  Com  Meal, '40  lbs.  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains.  16  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal, 
1  pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  4.  48  lbs.  Com  Meal,  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran, 
6  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal,  12  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1 
pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

Mix  thoroughly  together  and  feed  as  a  regular 
grain  ration  and  In  quantity  to  suit  the  individual 
i  use.  Price,  25c.  package;  36c.  by  mail. 

I  will  furnish  my  Kidney  and  Nerve  Pow- 
ters  in  bulk  lots.  10  lbs.,  $3.50;  25  lbs., $7.50;  60 
lbs.,  $14;  100  lbs..  $25.  Freight  prepaid. 

TV.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F„ 

88  Temple  Street.  Springfield,  Mass. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Exemption  of  Pension  Money. 

I  bought  a  farm  with  my  pension  money 
and  took  title  in  my  wife’s  name.  Now 
one  of  her  creditors  threatens  to  levy  on 
it  for  debt.  Please  state  whether  it  is 
exempt  from  seizure?  c.  w.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Federal  statutes  provide  that  pen¬ 
sion  money  is  exempt  for  most  purposes, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  States  have  laws  ex¬ 
tending  the  exemption  to  property  bought 
with  the  pension  money.  Pennsylvania  goes 
to  unusual  length  in  holding  that  property, 
real  or  personal,  bought  with  pension 
money  is  not  subject  to  execution  on  judg¬ 
ment  125  Pa.  St.  133,  160  Pa.  St.  265. 
In  all  cases  you  must  prove  clearly  that 
it  was  paid  for  with  pension  money.  You 
should  notify  your  creditor  that  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  avail  yourself  of  the  pension  ex¬ 
emption. 

Rights  in  Highway. 

A  corporation  is  laying  a  pipe  lino  along 
the  highway.  I  learn  that  it  has  a  fran¬ 
chise.  Can  I  object  to  this  or  claim 
damages?  J.  t. 

New  York. 

The  State  has  entire  control  of  the  high¬ 
ways  for  the  convenience  of  the  traveling 
public  and  any  incumbrance  by  local 
authorities  or  persons  is  illegal.  The  State 
may  however  grant  certain  franchises  in 
or  along  the  highways  under  conditions  and 
terms.  If  you  will  inquire  into  the  matter 
you  will  no  doubt  find  that  the  Public 
Service  Commission  has  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  the  matter  and  has  granted  them 
permission  on  complying  with  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  If  they  injure  your  property  you 
may  recover. 

Division  of  Woman’s  Property. 

A  woman  dies  leaving  a  husband  and 
relatives.  State  how  the  personal  property 
is  distributed?  a.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

If  she  left  children,  one-half  goes  to 
the  children  and  one-half  to  the  husband. 
If  there  are  no  children,  one-half  to  the 
husband  and  one-half  to  the  next  of  kin. 
The  real  property  descends  to  the  children 
or  heirs,  subject  to  the  life  interest  that 
the  husband  lias  in  it. 

Trespass  on  Timber  Land. 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  a  timber  tract. 
On  inspecting  it  now  I  find  that  much  of 
the  timber  has  been  removed  by  a  party 
claiming  that  he  bought  certain  standing 
trees  before  I  bought  the  land.  There  is 
no  reservation  in  the  deed,  nor  did  the  sel¬ 
ler  mention  the  sale  of  the  standing  trees. 
What  are  my  rights  and  what  should  I  do? 

New  Jersey.  h.  h.  d. 

You  may  proceed  against  the  seller  of 
the  tract  for  fraud  and  breach  of  covenant, 
and  against  the  party  who  cut  tlie  timber 
for  trespass.  Trees  are  a  part  of  the  real 
property,  and  pass  with  the  deed  unless 
reserved,  so  that  you  took  title  to  them 
as  you  did  to  the  soil.  While  the  owner 
had  a  right  to  sell  standing  trees  he  is 
liable  for  not  disclosing  that  fact.  If  you 
put  your  deed  on  record  it  is  notice  to  the 
world  that  you  own  the  place,  so  that  it 
was  trespass  for  anyone  to  enter  or  cut 
the  trees.  You  should  recover  the  full 
value  of  the  timber  severed. 

Inaccuracy  in  Will. 

A  certain  will  gives  bonds  in  a  company 
in  sum  of  $1,000  to  a  friend  in  recognition 
of  faithful  service.  The  executors  refuse 
to  pay  the  legacy  on  the  ground  that  testa¬ 
tor  left  stock,  not  bonds.  Who  is  entitled 
to  it?  F.  e.  s. 

Connecticut. 

The  law  realizes  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  person  to  describe  accurately  all  ol 
his  property  in  his  will,  because  he  may 
not  know  at  the  time,  or  tilings  may 
change  since  drawing  it.  Therefore  any 
description  which  indicates  the  wish  of 
the  testator  must  be  final.  The  probate 
courts  look  for  the  meaning  of  the  will,  so 
that  slight  errors  will  be  disregarded.  Thus 
mistakes  as  to  names,  places,  streets,  real 
and  personal  property  can  he  shown.  The 
policy  of  the  law  is  to  support,  not  hinder, 
the  terms  of  the  will. 

Refusal  of  Wife  to  Sign  Deed. 

A  wife  refuses  to  sign  a  deed  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  property.  Is  there  any  way  he  can 
give  good  title  to  the  same?  s.  c.  t. 

New  York. 

A  wife  always  has  an  inchoate  dower 
right  in  the  real  property  of  her  husband, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  deprive  her  of  it. 
except  by  divorce.  If  she  joins  in  a  mort¬ 
gage  or  conveyance  of  it  she  loses  it.  The 
dower  interest  cannot  yield  any  income  un¬ 
til  the  husband  dies,  as  it  is  for  the  widow, 
when  it  will  yield  her  one-third  of  tbef 
rental  value  yearly  for  her  life.  Yon  have 
a  serious  cloud  on  the  title,  wliieh  will- 
affect  the  sale  of  it.  It  may  he  that  the 
Wife  would  sign  the  deed  on  reasonable 
terms.  A  fair  sum  now  would  be  better 
than  an  uncertainty,  as  her  dower  will 
yield  her  nothing  until  the  death  of  the 
husband.  ....... 


-- J 


The  Victor  eases 
farm  labor 

After  the  hard  day’s  work  is 
done  let  the  Victor  cheer  you 
up  with  music  and  fun. 

The  Victor  helps  one  to  for¬ 
get  the  hot  sun,  and  tired  back 
and  aching  limbs.  It  will 
soothe  and  rest,  and  make  the 
next  day’s  work  easier. 

By  all  means  get  a  Victor !  It  will  give 
you  continual  pleasure.  Take  time  to  go  to 
the  Victor  dealer  in  your  locality,  and  ask 
him  to  play  this  great  instrument  for  you. 
lie'll  gladly  doit.  If  you  don't  know  who 
he  is,  write  to  us  and  we’ll  tell  you.  He'll 
sell  you  a  Victor  on  easy  terms  if  you  like. 
Be  sure  to  write  us  for  catalogues. 

Victors  from  $10  to  $250. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Box  66  »  Camden,  N.  J. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 

To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 


Bell  The 
Cows 


To  prevent  loss,  to  make  herd  grentle 
|  and  add  to  itsattractive  appearance. 

We  make  8  sizes  of  cow  bells. 

Design  is  patented.  Nothing  but 
i  best  Swiss  bell  metal  used  in  our 

Musical  Swiss 
Bells 

^Prices  have  been  reduced.  We  sell  through 
^the  trade  but  have  a  special  introducto- 
k  offer  for  users.  Single  bells  or  sets  tu  ned 
|  to  harmony,  with  or  without  straps. 

L  The  straps  we  furnish  are  of  extra 
quality.  Write  today  for  prices  and 
circulars  describing  cow.  sheep 
k  and  turkey  bells.  Address 

Bevin  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 
East  Hampton,  Conn. 


.  ©  ©V 
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Wood  Saws 


that  nre  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  1  Wood  Saw  Frame 
Complete  with  18  in.  Circular  Saw,  $10;  24  in.,  $10.91;  20  in., 
$17.81.  J ust  the  thing  for  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  for 
cawing  crate  lumber,  hewing  fence  posts,  etc.  Send  for  circular. 

HKRTZLKK  &  ZOOK,  Belleville,  l’at 


BUI  LAI  NG? 


Before  decid¬ 
ing-on  your  roof¬ 
ing  examine  into  the 
merits  of  Paroid. 

The  superior  “wearproof” 
water-proof  solution  with  which 
our  Paroid  felt  is  saturated  and 
coated  positively  insures  a  long 
wearing  surface. 

Paroid  cannot  dry  out,  crack  or 
buckle.  It  will  resist  wind,  water 
and  fire.  Will  not  taint  rain  water. 


ROOFING 

is  easy  to  lay,  is  attractive.  It  will  wear 
for  years  in  any  climate.  Its  use  on  U.  S. 
Gov’t  buildings  for  years  shows  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Gov’t’s  expert  engineers.  It 
has  been  used  for  years  on  factories  and 
mills  and  by  farmers  and  poultrymeu 
everywhere. 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  Buy  paroid 

ROOFING,  apply  it  to  your  roof  and  then 
it  you  are  not  satisfied  send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  send  you  a  check 
for  the  full  amount  you  have  paid  for  the 
roofing,  including  the  co^t  of  applying  It. 

Write  for  sample  of  PAROID.  also 
free  booklet  of  plans  entitled  "Prac¬ 
tical  Farm  Buildings”  if  about  to 
build. 

F. 


W.  BIRD  &  SON, 
Established  1817, 

$4  MILL  ST., 

EAST  WALPOLE, 

MASS. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Eorestville,  Coun. 


TRADE  MARK 


SLUG- 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  27  YEARS. 
SOLD  BY  SEED  DEALERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  iu  popular  pack¬ 
ages  at  popular  prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs, 
and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


WAIST 

HIGH 


75  FOR  THIS  NEW 

—  LOW  DOWN 

AMERIGAN 


29 


75 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON’T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  is  high; 
we  guarantee  it.  It  is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  inns  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
Separator.  Don’t  accept  our  word  for  it.  Judge  for  yourself.  Our  offer 
,enables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  mail,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  is  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  showing  the  machine  in  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONG 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’,  even  catalogue  house  profits 
and  get  a  superior  machine  By  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  high  Separator  is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand¬ 
some  free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


lOllden  tightens  Labor 


k 

W  You  can’t  afford  to  over- 

"  ffpr  look  the  LOUDEN  Hay  Car- 
~  rier:  —  that  is  if  you  want  a  car¬ 
rier  that  will  never  break  down; 
that  you  do  not  «end  away  for  repairs 
every  now  and  then.  Years  of  hard 
usage  by  thousands  of  farmers  have 
proven  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  not  buy  any 
hay  tools,  forks,  slings, 

tracks  without  the  _ _ 

name  LOUDEN  on 

maw# 

,  . . ,„„Jl»Carrieif 


luderi 

y:r 


ing  on  the  track;  the  sim¬ 
plest  lock  that  works  per¬ 
fectly  every  time;  patented 
swivel  takes  kinks  out  of  rope. 
Why  not  buy  a  LOUDEN  carrier  that 
will  be  good  for  life.  We  are  hay  tool  spec¬ 
ialists— Free  catalogue  of  LOUDEN  Lit¬ 
ter  Carriers,  Flexible  Barn  Door^ 
Hangers  and  other  labor  sav¬ 
ing  hardware  specialties^ 
will  show  you  why. 

Free  Book  let, 

“  Fitting  up 
Barits.” 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  €01  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa- 


1000. 
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Shipped  Strawberry  Plants. 

i, 

I  notice  on  page  363  that  Mr.  Baubahn 
says,  “I  have  known  of  few  beds  that  were 
a  success  where  plants  were  shipped  in, 
i.  e.,  from  a  distant  nursery.”  You  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  I  have  never 
had  plants  do  better  than  those  that  are 
sent  me  from  Maryland.  The  plants  are 
sent  to  me  about  the  middle  of  April  and 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  I  bed  in  and  begin 
setting  about  May  1.  Last  year  all  my 
plants  came  from  that  State  and  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  them  failed  to  grow.  With¬ 
out  wishing  to  boast  about  my  success  I 
would  say  that  several  farmers  asked  me  if 
I  watered  my  bed,  if  I  had  selected  va¬ 
rieties  that  made  “large  plants”  and  similar 
questions.  E.  m.  s. 

North  Hampton,  N.  H. 

It.  X.-Y. — We  have  bought  many  plants 
from  nurserymen.  Some  came  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  so  that  hardly  a  plant  is  lost  in 
setting.  Others  are  loosely  packed  so  that 
the  air  gets  in  and  dries  out  the  plants. 
It  is  not  the  method  but  the  packer  who 
is  responsible. 

Four  Years  Chemical  Rotation. 

8.  8.  G.j  Hardwick,  Vt. — I  have  just 
been  reading  “Thirty  Years  of  Chemicals 
and  Clover.”  It  was  partly  through  read¬ 
ing  the  first  edition  that  I  came  to  use 
fertilizers  freely,  but  I  still  have  a  whole 
lot  to  learn.  My  plan  is  a  four  years’  ro¬ 
tation  of  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  and  grass. 

I  use  a  high-grade  fertilizer  complete, 
3.30-7-10.  I  break  the  sod  and  plant 
potatoes  with  one  ton  fertilizer  per 
acre.  This  gives  a  perfect  swamp  of  vines 
and  a  fair  yield  of  tubers,  though  not  all  I 
could  wish.  But  when  I  come  to  plant  the 
corn  the  next  year  I  cannot  get  a  good 
crop  even  when  using  as  high  as  one-half 
ton  per  acre  of  the  same  fertilizer.  One 
reason  why  I  use  this  instead  of  a  corn 
fertilizer  is  because  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  our  cold  late  Springs  and  short  Sum¬ 
mers  the  corn  should  do  better  on  a  highly 
soluble  fertilizer.  I  believe  my  soil  is 
lacking  in  humus,  but  I  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  wholly  the  cause  of  the 
failure.  Oats  and  grass  do  well.  I  raise 
good  crops  of  cabbage  on  chemicals  alone, 
but  strawberries  do  not  do  so  well.  Can 
yon  suggest  the  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  corn?  A  fair  dressing  of  manure  gives 
me  a  good  crop  of  corn. 

Ans. — We  think  the  main  trouble  is 
that  this  soil  lacks  humus,  and  that  it 
bakes  or  runs  together.  Corn  cannot 
do  its  best  on  that  kind  of  soil.  We 
should  use  a  good  dose  of  lime  when 
seeding  to  oats.  We  believe  that  soil 
is  sour  and  that  the  lack  of  lime  causes 
it  to  run  together.  The  lime  will  help 
the  oats  and  grass  and  open  the  soil 
so  that  it  will  not  bake.  Why  not 

change  the  rotation  so  as  to  plant  the 
corn  on  the  sod  ?  That  is  the  most 
natural  place  for  the  corn.  You  can 

sow  peas  and  barfey  or  rye  and  tur¬ 
nips  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn, 
and  thus  have  a  crop  to  plow  under 
for  potatoes.  We  think  you  are  right 
in  using  soluble  nitrogen  in  that  cold 

country.  The  season  is  short  and  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen  requires  a  warm,  moist 
soil  to  become  available.  South  of 

New  York  we  doubt  if  it  would  pay  to 
use  nitrate  of  soda  on  corn,  as  the 
longer  season  gives  a  better  chance  for 
organic  nitrogen  to  decay.  As  we  go 
north  the  conditions  change  and  more 
nitrates  are  required. 

Spraying  and  Bees. 

II.  C.  M.,  Od-ell,  III. — If  I  use  hellebore, 
Paris-green  or  kerosene  solution  on  trees 
and  shrubs,  is  there  danger  of  it  killing 

bees? 

Ans.  —  Our  experiment  stations  all 
over  the  country,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  companies  who  furnish  spraying 
outfits,  strongly  advise  against  spray¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  when  in  bloom.  The 
instructions  are  to  spray  just  as  the 
leaf  buds  begin  to  open  up,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  blossoms  come  out,  and  a  few  - 
days  after  the  petals  have  fallen,  it 
is  advised  to  spray  again ;  then  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  week  or  10  days  apart, 
for  a  couple  of  more  times'.  If  these 
instructions  be  followed  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  killing  bees,  or  injuring 
the  delicate  parts  of  the  blossoms  them¬ 
selves.  Experience  has  shown  by  a 
large  number  of  tests,  conducted  by 
the  experiment  stations,  that  it  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  blossoms  themselves  to 
spray  while  they  are  in  bloom ;  and 
then  the  most  intelligent  and  up-to-date 


fruit  growers  desire  to  protect  the 
bees  because  they  know  that  the  bees 
are  their  friends,  in  that  they  help  to 
pollinate  their  fruit  blossoms. 

Hellebore,  Paris  green,  or  any  of  the 
arsenites,  are  poisonous,  and  when 
made  up  into  solution  and  sprayed 
upon  fruit  blossoms  while  in  bloom, 
would  kill  thousands  and  thousands  of 
bees ;  but  kerosene  and  any  of  the 
crude  oiL  solutions  would  not  in  any 
wise  affect  the  bees,  in  fact,  the  bees 
would  not  go  near  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  lime-sulphur  water 
sprays.  Whether  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
tures  would  poison  bees  we  cannot  say. 
These  are  made  up  of  copper  sulphate. 
otherwise  known  as  blue  vitriol,  and 
common  lime  in  about  equal  propor-r 
tions.  The  bees  probably  would  not  go 
near  that  sort  of  a  solution ;  but  in 
any  event  we  would  not  advise  spray¬ 
ing  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  the  blos¬ 
soms  while  in  bloom,  because  no  pos¬ 
sible  good  can  come  from  it.  The  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  would  be  very  poison¬ 
ous  to  the  bees  if  Paris  green  or  any 
of  t,he  arsenites  were  added  to  it. 

E.  R.  ROOT. 

Sheep  and  Olives. — At  the  Arizona  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  a  sheep  was  found  caught 
fast  in  an  olive  tree.  It  was  proved  that 

the  sheep  climbed  into  the  tree  after  the 
fruit.  An  experiment  was  tried  to  learn 
the  feeding  value  of  culled  or  refuse  olives 
fed  with  Alfalfa  hay.  It  was  found  that 
03  pounds  of  the  olives  gave  a  gain  of  16 
pounds  in  30  days  when  fed  with  Alfalfa. 
Where  the  Alfalfa  was  fed  alone  the  gain 
during  the  same  time  was  3.66  pounds. 
Sheep  do  not  injure  the  olive  trees — so 
here  is  a  new  way  of  utilizing  the  waste 
fruit. 


The  Anthony  Fence 

with  the  Anthony  Knot 

A  fence  built  for  fence  buyers  who  want  the  best 
M  fence  to  be  had.  The  Anthony  fence  is  the 

Best  Fence  on  Earth.”  Get  a  sample  knot  and  makeyour  own  con¬ 
clusions— -be  your  own  judge.  The  knot  itself  is  compact,  smooth  and  strong. 
No  kink  in  the  line  wires  inside  the  knot.  Can  be  strung  up  hill  or  on  level 
with  the  same  ease,  and  the  stays  are  always  parallel  with  the  posts  on  any 
slope  or  hillside. 


Woven  from  Hard  Steel  Spring  Wire— ANTHONY  Quality 

We  buy  the  best  wire  we  can  get.  We  build  the  best  fence  we  know  how— 
and  WE  DO  KNOW  HOW.  Not  a  light  cheap  fence— not  an  old  style 
wire. “netting.”  In  poultry  fence  stays  are  9  inches  apart  or  22  per  rod, 
and  in  standard  fence  12  in.  apart  or  16  stays  per  rod,  and  always  fastened 
^  with  the  Anthony  knot.  All  lateral  wires  guar¬ 
anteed  of  equal  length. 

FREE:-Anthony  knot,  full  length  souvenir  hat  pin,  and  booklet, 
mailed  free.  The  head  is  an  exact  Anthony  knot— as  it  appears  in 
the  fence.  See  the  knot  yourself  and  get  a  hat  pin  for  a  member  of 
the  family.  Write  for  it  now— today. 

The  Anthony  Fence  Co.,  10  Michigan  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  U.S. 


UPIIII  a  99,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

gwith  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


WARD  FENCE  Ea0r?i.“d 

Old  fashioned  galvanized.  Elas¬ 
tic  spring  steel.  Bold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufacturers 
prices.  Write  for  particu  lars. 
Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  542  Decatur,  Ind. 


Sr  Buy  and  erect  a  fence 
W  you  can  depend  on.  The  ^^8- 
r  Frost  Wire  Fence  lasts  a 
lifetime, withstands  heavy  strain  ■. 
—  resists  action  of  sun  or  storm.  ■ 
Write  for  prices  and  Free  Oata-  ■ 
log  describing  fences  and  gates.  M 
Tlie  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.  JB. 
Dept. h.  Cleveland,  O.  >— 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,  14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Get  a.  Larger  Crop  of 

Sweet  Corn 

Sweet  corn  takes  up,  if  it  can  get  it,  a  larger  amount 
of  quickly-soluble  plant  food  than  almost  any  other  crop; 
it  is  a  quick  growing  crop,  a  succulent  crop,  and  needs 
its  plant  food  early  and  continuously.  For  this  reason 
growers  who  use  both  manure  and 

BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZER 

report  better  yields  than  those  who  use  manure  alone; 
and  those  who  use  larger  amounts  of  the  fertilizer  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  increased  amount  more  than  pays  for  all 
the  fertilizer  used.  The  reason  for  this  undoubtedly  lies 
in  the  greater  solubility  of  the  fertilizer,  it  being  so  pre¬ 
pared  that  it  is  immediately  taken  up  by  the  feeding 
roots  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  it;  and  they  are 
developing  rapidly  all  the  time.  So  long  as  the  supply 
of  plant  food  in  this  condition  holds  out,  the  crop  will 
continue  to^grow  and  mature  large,  luscious,  succulent 
ears  and  a  corresponding  growth  of  fodder.  About  fifty 
sweet-corn  experts,  lately  consulted  on  this  matter,  esti¬ 
mate  that  1000  lbs.  extra  of  BRADLEY’S  over  the 
quantity  usually  applied,  will  bring  an  increase  per  acre 
of  at  least  1000  lbs.  of  cut  corn,  and  additional  fodder 
worth  $5  to  $10.  Try  it  this  year  on  an  acre  or  two  at 
least.  The  chances  are  all  in  your  favor. 


Bradley  Fertiliser  Works 

92  State  Street  Boston?  Mass. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York 
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Ruralisms 

Skunk  Cabbage  and  Red  Maple. — 
The  hurried  traveler  by  rail  or  motor 
car  is  likely  to  gain  his  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  Spring  from  glimpses  of  the 
lusty  green  of  unfolding  skunk  cabbage 
leaves  and  the  vivid  red  inflorescence  of 
the  Scarlet  maples  that  everywhere 
flame  in  moist  woodlands.  Not  for  him 
is  the  tender  beauty  of  the  trailing 
arbutus,  the  liverwort,  Claytonia  or  the 
windflower.  These  are  reserved  for 
the  pedestrian  who  has  time  and  in¬ 
clination  to  seek  bypaths  and  sheltered 
nooks.  Even  the  pussy  willow  and  the 
golden-flowered  wild  allspice  (Lindera 
Benzoin),  abundant  as  they  are  in  many 
localities,  do  not  catch  the  eye  like  the 
bold  green  of  the  skunk  cabbage  and 
the  intense  red  of  our  earliest  bloom¬ 
ing  mapJe.  The  skunk  cabbage  is  in 
truth  the  first  Spring  flower,  some¬ 
times  pushing  up  its  odd  and  interesting 
flower  spathes  as  early  as  New  Year’s 
day,  but  it  is  seldom  thought  of  as  a 
blooming  plant.  The  broad  and  luxur¬ 
iant  foliage  that  comes  later  is  the  fea¬ 
ture  that  dominates  attention.  Skunk 
cabbage  is  prized  abroad  as  a  highly 
decorative  plant  for  bog  gardens,  and 
is  regularly  offered  in  plant  catalogues, 
but  is  here  generally  despised  as  a  mal¬ 
odorous  weed,  inhabiting  soils  too 
moist  to  be  tillable.  Nevertheless  its 
appearance,  together  with  the  first 
shrill  cry  of  the  swamp  or  piping  frog, 
is  welcomed  as  a  sure  precursor  of 
Spring.  There  is  but  one  species. 
Spathyema  feetida,  abundant  through  a 
wide  range  of  country,  from  Maine 
to  Georgia  and  west  to  Iowa  and  Min¬ 
nesota.  Were  it  not  so  common  it 
would  be  considered  a  vegetative  won¬ 
der  on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  lux¬ 
uriance.  The  purple  and  green  hooded 
flower  spathes  inclosing  the  head  of 
flesh-colored  blooms  are  beautiful  in 
their  way,  though  the  odor  is  far  from 
enticing,  and  the  germination  of  the 
large,  bullet-like  seeds,  extending  at 
times  over  two  years  is  interesting. 

The  Red  Maple  is  one  of  our  finest 
ornamental  trees.  Although  growing 
over  100  feet  in  height  the  wood  is  too 
lacking  in  durability  to  possess  much 
value.  Young  and  medium-sized  trees 
are  attractive  at  all  seasons  from  their 
fine  habit,  their  brilliant  early  bloom, 
abundant  deep  red  fruits  or  seeds  in 
early  Summer  and  the  bright  scarlet 
and  orange-colored  foliage  in  Autumn. 
There  are  few  more  valuable  deciduous 
trees  for  park  and  street  planting,  or 
for  decorating  large  private  grounds. 
The’  seeds  ripen  by  June  and  should  at 
ouce  be  sown,  as  they  will  not  germi¬ 
nate  if  kept  out  of  the  soil  for  any 
appreciable  time.  Though  naturally 
found  along  streams  or  about  swamps' 
the  Scarlet  or  Red  maple  thrives  well 
in  upland  soils  and  may  almost  every¬ 
where  be  planted  with  confidence. 
There  are  several  horticultural  varie¬ 
ties,  but  the  ordinary  type  found  wild 
throughout  eastern  North  America  is 
as  good  as  any. 

Observe  the  Dooryard  Shrubs. — It 
is  probably  too  late  in  many  localities  to 
plant  ordinary  nursery-grown  trees  and. 
shrubs.  Pot-grown  stocks  of  the  most 
popular  ornamental  kinds  that  can 
safely  be  transported  and  planted  at 
all  seasons,  as  the  roots  are  intact  and 
little  shock  follows,  may  occasionally 
be  had,  but  are  not  kept  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments.  Deciduous  plants  as  ordi¬ 
narily  grown  can  only  be  transplanted 
with  safety  while  in  the  dormant  con¬ 
dition,  late  Fall  and  early  Spring  be¬ 
ing  the  most  favorable  seasons.  It  is 
well,  however,  carefully  to  observe  fhe 
different  varieties  during  their  progres¬ 
sive  decorative  seasons  and  thus  deter¬ 
mine  what  may  most  advantageously 
be  planted  the  coming  Autumn.  Ta¬ 
ken  in  order  of  bloom  we  have  first  the 
Fragrant  bush  honeysuckle,  Lonicera 


fragrantissima,  with  small,  deliciously, 
scented  blooms'  that  come  before  the 
leaves  and  last  a  long  time.  It  is  en- 
tirly  hardy,  makes  a  good-sized  upright 
shrub  and  has  also  very  ornamental 
fruit  and  foliage.  The  Forsythias  or 
golden  bells,  soon  follow  and  should 
find  a  place  in  every  door  yard  or  lawn. 
The  Japan  quince,  with  its  large  scar¬ 
let  flowers,  is  always  admired,  but  has 
the  objection  of  being  readily  attacked 
by  San  Jose  scale.  The  early  Spiraeas, 
especially  the  double  -  flowered  bridal 
wreath,  S.  prunifolia,  and  the  single 
one,  S.  Thunbergii,  closely  follow  the 
Forsythias,  and  pave  the  way  for  a 
host  of  handsome  varieties  that  make 
glorious  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
Among  these  will  be  found  the  Deut 
zias,  the  Viburnums,  the  lilacs,  the 
Weigelas  and  the  mock  oranges.  Selec¬ 
tions  of  all  will  be  needed  to  complete 
the  home  assortment.  The  late  bloom¬ 
ing  Spiraea  Billardi  and  Anthony  wa-  | 
terer,  with  feathery  pink  flowers,  the 
Althaeas  and  the  hardy  Hydrangea  car¬ 
ry  the  season  through  July  well  into 
August  ar\d  September.  Y]ou  must 
have  shrubs  to  decorate  the  home 
grounds,  and  blooming  time  gives  the 
best  opportunity  for  selections. 

The  Cherokee  Rose. — Mystery  and 
confusion  that  has  finally  been  cleared 
long  obscured  the  origin  of  the  Chero¬ 
kee  rose,  a  vigorous  climbing  species 
with,  strong,  hooked  prickles  and  large 
single  white  blooms,  that  has  been  nat¬ 
uralized  for  more  than  a  century  in  the 
southern  Atlantic  States  and  adjacent 
Bahama  Islands.  It  was  first  botanically 
described  in  1803  under  the  name  of  Rosa 
laevigata  and  was  then  considered  na¬ 
tive  to  Georgia,  but  it  has  since  been 
ascertained  that  the  real  home  of  this  i 
most  interesting  species  is  China, 
though  it  is  rarely  found  growing  wild 
in  that  country.  It  is  scarcely  hardy 
north  of  the  Carolinas’,  but  is  highly 
decorative  where  it  succeeds,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  208.  page  491,  reproduced  from 
a  photograph  sent  in  by  Air.  F.  C. 
Loveless,  Thomasville,  Georgia,  who 
writes : 

This  picture  was  taken  about  March  5. 
You  will  note  that  the  large  pillars  in  the 
centre  as  well  as  the  inner  porch  at  the 
front  of  the  house  are  a  mass  of  bloom. 

Such  a  specimen  is  worth  having, 
though  the  pruning  of  the  viciously 
thorny  branches  is  not  an  engaging 
pastime.  An  account  of  breeding  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  Cherokee  rose  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  October 
10,  1908,  page  782.  w.  V.  F. 


PYR0X  ON  POTATOES. 

Air.  Geo.  P.  Dustin,  Peterboro,  N. 
H.,  writes :  “I  used  Pyrox  on  my  po¬ 
tato  crop  and  was  successful  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  potato  bugs  and  my  potatoes' 
did  not  blight  or  rot.  It  sticks  well  to 
the  leaves  and  would  not  wash  off  with 
heavy  rains.  I  sprayed  my  potatoes 
three  times  and  prefer  Pyrox  to  any¬ 
thing  else.”  “Pyrox”  kills  insects  and 
prevents  fungous  diseases;  it  does  not 
wash  off  the  foliage  like  Paris  green, 
but  sticks  like  paint  even  through  heavy 
rains.  Address  Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  ! 
Boston,  Alass. — Adv. 


Sure  service — always  ready — never  fail — never  get  tired  i 
• — cost  no  more  than  a  good  horse  and  buggy — cost  far 
less  to  keep — sure-goers  over 

Any  Kind  of  Roads 

Speed  up  to  30  miles  an  hour.  Simple,  durable,  guaran¬ 
teed  mechanical  construction.  Solid  tires— no  tire  troubles 
or  repair  expense.  A  woman  or  child  can  drive  them. 
Farmers  of  high  standing  may  secure  appointment  as 
agents.  Twenty  models  to  choose  from.  Complete  line. 
Write  for  free  catalog  No.  £6,  illustrated  and  descriptive. 

W.  H.  MclNTYRE  COMPANY,  Auburn.  Indiana 
256  Broadway ,  New  York .  1730  Grand  stve.,  Kansas  City. 

FARM  USES 

of  CAKBOLINEUM  are  completely  explained  in 

BULLETIN  26 

covering  Kinds  and  Habits  of  Lice— The  care  of 
Silos.  Preservative  treatment  of  Shingles  and 
Fence  posts  ami  the  care  of  Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 
endorsed  by  u.  s.  department  of  agriculture,  i 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

35 1  West  Broadway,  New  York.  I 


To  get 

PVfc ; the  most 
-*f  Jk  pfw*/*  otlt  of  a  farm, 

every  square  foot 
must  be  either  tilled  or  else 
jfc  made  to  produce  feed  for  live 

^  /  stock.  A  fence  all  around  the  farm, 
ijipw  {  then  cross  fences,  making  more  and 
i  smaller  fields — permitting  rotation  of 
crops  and  change  of  pasture — are  first 
essentials  in  making  possible  maximum  earnings,  j 

Here  are  two  great  fences — the  best  square  mesh  and  the  best  diamond  mesh.  J 
We  selected  these  two  styles  years  ago,  after  careful  study  and  advice  from  many  of  M 
the  most  experienced  and  successful  farmers,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  veri-  m 
fied  by  actual  results  in  the  field.  These  fences  are  the  simplest  in  construction;  Ip 
are  made  of  any  size  or  weight  of  wire  desired  and  perfectly  adapted  to  all  uses  Bm 
and  conditions.  1|1| 

If  you  want  square  mesh,  buy  American;  if  you  like  diamond,  buy  Ellwood. 

You  can  safely  take  the  verdict  of  the  millions  of  farmers  who  have  tested  and  Bl 
tried  out  these  two  great  fences.  Dealers  everywhere,  carrying  styles  adapted  MM 
to  every  purpose.  See  them.  Catalogue  for  the  asking.  Mm 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.  B 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco  fB  . 


Niagara  Brand 
Products 

Unsurpassed  for— 

Convenience ,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness . 

Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution— 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead — Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined-— beats  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint — Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayers— Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues, prices,  etc.,  FREE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co* 

,  Middleport,  N.  V. 


Paper  Pots 

sweet  corn  are  ready  for  market  two  week  earlier.  3-iu. 
pots,  §1.2')  a  1000.  §5  for  5000;  4-in..  §1.75  a  1000.  §7.50  for 

5000.  I\  15.  CKOSB  V  X  SOX,  t'atonsvHle,  Md. 


— Best  thing'  out  for 
starting  early  vege¬ 
tables.  Melons,  lima 
beans,  cukes  and 


HAYINGTSME  NEAR’ 

Buy  aNew  York  Champion.  Now 
an  “  I  i  on  Age”  product,  hut  made 
from  original  patterns  purchased 
from  Patten  &  Stafford  Co.  Stock 
carried  at  Cnnastota  and  Klmira,  1 
N.Y.;  Springfield.  Mass.;  Portland 
and  Burnham,  Me.;  also 
may  be  had  from  our 
agents  generally. 

&,';rs“p4  i 

rakes.  Cat-  -  H  V  Cool  IS  ames 

alogfree.  4A  1  Iron  A*e”  aud 


New  York  Champion 


“Good 
old  friend 
of  the  farmer’' 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  1  »37r~ CRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


TARGET  BRAND 


r'QUICK  BORDEAUX, 


WUPUttMtuiima 


a  spray  material  for  use  on  trees  and 
plants  in  foliage.  The  unique  method  of 
packing  makes  it  entirely  different 
from  other  prepared  Bordeaux.  Send 
for  testimonials  and  opinions  showing 
how  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  fruit 
and  potatoes  from  50<  to  1004  by  its  use. 
TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg.W.  Va. 

•FERTILIZERS! 


TANKAGE 
IRON  CITY 


=  $12.00  per  ton 

=  22.00  per  ton 

Delivered  freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  New  York  State. 

Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 
OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


FERTILIZER  LIMEeJMSK 

WAI.TON  QUAIiUIES,  Harrisburg,  I’a. 


RAPID,  EASY  SPRAYING^ 

AulO-Pop”  nozzle. 

ght  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
ay.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  ca-  j 
:ity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

NCREASE  THE  CROPS 

using  the  “Auto-Pop”  nozzle  on  the  J 
uto-Spray”  pump  Write  for  factory  | 
ces,  spraying  guide  and  agency  offer . 

Brown  Co.,  28  J&yst.,  Rochester, H. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

A  Cold  Day. — The  evening  of  April 
24  closed  what  may  well  be  called  a 
“cold  day”  at  Hope  Farm.  It  was 
cold  for  all  except  possibly  the 
five  sitting  hens  in  the  shed — stick¬ 
ing  to  their  hopeful  job.  The  boys 
had  lost  a  baseball  game.  They  had 
it  won  up  to  the  eighth  inning,  and 
then  made  a  lot  of  errors  and  handed 
the  game  to  the  other  side.  Of  course 
they  could  say  “robbed  by  the  umpire,” 
but  they  knew  that  it  was  their  own 
fault.  Their  mental  satisfaction  was 
down  to  zero.  The  girls  made  much  of 
the  “robber”  part  of  it,  as  women  al¬ 
ways  have  and  probably  always  will,  but 
I  want  the  boys  to  be  game  losers.  That 
is  better  than  boastful  winners.  So  we 
heard  very  little  about  curve  balls  and 
base  hits  over  our  baked  beans.  I  looked 
across  the  table  at  Mother,  and  saw  she 
understood  and  remembered  the  glowing 
account  of  the  victory  two  weeks  before. 

And  it  was  a  cold  day  for  the  peach 
buds.  Most  of  them  were  out  in  full 
bloom,  and  here  was  the  mercury  sliding 
down  and  the  weather  report  pointing 
to  frost.  It  had  been  the  worst  week 
of  Spring  that  I  remember— a  series  of 
cold  driving  rains.  When  the  sun  shone 
for  a  few  hours  there  came  a  piercing 
wind  from  the  north  which  bit  to  the 
marrow.  We  plowed  at  odd  intervals, 
cleared  land  of  stones,  but  not  a  potato 
had  yet  been  planted — and  the  mercury 
at  34  when  the  sun  went  over  the  hill. 
Then  came  word  all  of  a  sudden  that 
our  nursery  trees  were  at  the  station. 
Now  we  know  enough  about  trees  to 
realize  that  they  will  gain  no  virtue  by 
standing  in  an  exposed  box  all  through 
a  windy  Sunday.  It  was  get  them  at 
once!  Robert  and  Philip  started  for  the 
station  at  half-past  six,  and  I  fitted  up 
a  place  for  the  trees.  We  usually  take 
a  deep  furrow  cleared  out  with  a  spade 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  nearly  dark 
when  the  men  came  back.  I  sent  them 
in  to  supper  and,  with  the  children, 
opened  the  box.  It  was  well  we  got 
busy,  for  the  roots  were  nearly  dry,  and 
the  wind  was  rising.  We  took  the  bun¬ 
dles  of  trees  and  laid  them  with  their 
roots  in  the  deep  furrow.  Then  we  dug 
damp  soil  with  a  spade  and  threw  it 
over  the  roots  and  stamped  it  down.  A 
place  was  selected  on  the  south  side  of 
a  building  to  keep  off  the  wind.  In  this 
way  we  shall  keep  every  tree  fresh  and 
plump.  Had  we  left  them  in  the  box 
over  Sunday  the  roots  would  have  dried 
out,  the  trees  withered  and  some  of 
them  would  have  been  seriously  hurt. 

I  lay  down  the  principle  to  my  boys  that 
trees  must  be  taken  from  the  box  at 
once,  and  that  when  planting  the  soil 
must  be  packed  around  the  roots. 

That  took  care  of  the  trees,  but  the 
mercury  was  falling  still.  It  is  hard  to 
see  the  sun  go  down  on  such  a  night. 
You  have  put  up  your  money  and  labor 
through  years  of  self -denial' to  develop 
an  orchard.  As  year  after  year  went 
by  with  small  income  from  the  fruit 
your  friends  have  shrugged  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  said— “I  told  you  so!”  You 
had  no  answer  because  you  knew  the 
trees  must  develop  before  they  could 
bear.  Finally  they  burst  out  into  bloom. 
Y°u  know  what  it  means,  and  that  your 
time  has  come !  Then  comes  the  “cold 
day”  just  when  the  buds  are  open,  and 
as  mercury  falls  you  know  that  your 
chance  for  a  crop  is  falling  with  it. 

lliere  was  nothing  we  could  do.  No 
one  would  dare  to  build  fire  in  that  roar¬ 
ing  wind.  It  looked  as  if  the  umpire 
had  ruled  against  me,  and  I  have  learned 
not  to  dispute  decisions.  So  I  went  to 
bed  without  looking  again  at  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  had  a  good,  long  sleep. 

In  the  morning  there  was  ice  over  the 
low  places,  but  the  wind  was  blowing 
and  tossing  the  limbs  about.  I  cannot 
tell  yet  how  much  harm  was  done.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  open  buds  were  destroyed,  but 
there  were  a  good  many  flowers  I  find  still 
closed.  Let’s  hope  we  save  them  anyway. 

Farm  Notes. — I  have  referred  several 
times  to  speltz,  the  grain  which  is  so 
greatly  praised  in  the  Far  West.  Mr. 
bush  of  Wisconsin,  who  wrote  about  it 
on  page  317,  sent  me  seed  for  about  an 
acre  and  I  shall  sow  it  as  soon  as  our 
ground  dries  out — if  it  ever  does.  I 
nave  had  a  few  grains  of  this  speltz 
photographed  to  show  what  it  looks  like. 

he  grains  are  shown  with  the  husk  and 
without  it.  Mr.  Bush  feels  confident 
|  iat  this  grain  will  prove  more  satis¬ 
factory  with  us  than  either  oats  or  bar- 
eY  J  hope  so,  for  if  I  am  to  grow  grain 
at- all  I  must  have  the  kind  which  will 
produce  most  to  the  acre.  Now  don’t 
get  the  idea  that  the  Hope  Farm  man 
advises  everyone  to  rush  into  speltz.  I 
f  o  not,  for  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about 
the  way  it  will  grow  in  New  Jersey.  I 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

am  asked  every  year  to  “boom”  a  dozen 
new  things.  Some  people  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  I  am  so  conservative  that  I 
hurt  our  people  by  not  urging  them  to 
try  new  things  on  a  large  scale.  I  can 
stand  that.  No  man  gets  advice  to 
plunge  on  anything  from  me  without 
pulling  it  out  with  a  corkscrew.  I  do 
not,  at  mv  age.  advise  people  to  go  out 
over  their  head . Following  up 
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my  plan  for  intensive  culture  we  shall 
plant  our  crops  this  year  with  the  great¬ 
est  care.  Our  acreage  of  potatoes  will 
not  be  large,  but  I  shall  try  for  a  large 
yield.  On  a  good  share  of  the  potato 
ground  we  have  plowed  under  a  sod  or 
a  cover  crop.  Now  I  think  a  good  sod 
a  fine  place  for  potatoes  provided  you 
can  keep  the  sod  undisturbed.  To  plow 
a  sod  and  then  rip  it  all  up  to  the  sur¬ 
face  seems  to  me  the  poorest  plan  for 
potatoes.  After  plowing  sod  I  shall 
smooth  and  pack  it  down  with  the  Acme. 
In  this  way  we  get  a  fine  surface  with 
the  sod  below.  To  use  a  plow  to  make 
furrows  would  rip  this  sod  up,  so  on  our 
small  patch  we  plant  by  hand.  We  run 
a  line  across  the  field  where  the  row  is 
to  go.  I  hen  about  18  inches  apart  under 
the  line  we  put  the  seed  pieces.  They 
are  planted  by  driving  a  spade  into  the 
sod  and  working  it  back  and  forth.  Then 
as  the  spade  is  pulled  out  the  seed  piece 
dropped  into  the  hole.  The  soil  falls 
back  upon  it  and  with  a  kick  of  the 
foot  the  hole  is  filled.  This  leaves  the 
seed  piece  some  five  inches  deep  right 
in  the  sod — where  it  ought  to  be.  The 
fertilizer  is  scattered  on  top  and  worked 
in  with  a  cultivator.  By  planting  on  a 
line  we  can  get  straight  and  by  planting 
2^2  or  even  two  feet  apart  we  get  in 
more  seed  and  can  give  thorough  cul¬ 
ture.  Of  course  the  large  potato  grow¬ 
ers  will  have  no  use  for  any  such  meth¬ 
od,  but  for  small,  rich  pieces  of  ground 
where  a  large  crop  is  desired,  it  is  the 
way  to  handle  sod  for  potatoes.  The 
sod,  kept  below  the  ground,  holds  mois¬ 
ture,  provides  plant  food,  gives  the 
tubers  a  soft,  open  space  in  which  to 
grow,  and,  I  think,  by  its  decay  helps  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  scab, 

Home  Notes. — Since  I  printed  the  let¬ 
ter  from  that  Vermont  man  about  the 
child  and  the  spirit,  there  have  been 
many  suggestions  about  it.  Several  have 
sent  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  To  show 
the  range  of  thinking  on  this  subject  I 
can  say  that  one  man  in  Louisiana  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  all  such  things  as 
spirit,  “Supreme  Ruler”  or  other  relig¬ 
ious  matters  should  be  treated  as  “ghost 
stories”  and  never  discussed  with  the 
child!  !  !  All  this  man  would  teach  his 
children  would  be  “the  principles  of  the 
Golden  Rule!”  On  the  other  hand  I 
have  the  following  letter: — 

On  page  427  “Timothy”  does  not  rightly 
quote  the  authorized  version  of  Ecclesiastes, 
third  chapter  and  twenty-third  verse.  Solo¬ 
mon  said  :  “Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of 
man  that  goeth  upward” — not  who  knows 
whether  it  does  or  not.  “Whether,”  intro¬ 
duced  changes  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  Need  anyone  be  terrified  when 
children  look  to  them  as  the  source  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness  who  believes  James,  first 
chapter  and  fifth  verse.  a  mother. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  complete  “A 
Mother’s”  letter  by  quoting  this  verse:—) 

‘  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ' 
ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liber¬ 
ally,  and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be 
given  him."  h.  w.  c. 


A  GUARANTEE  BOND 

WITH  EVERY  ROLL  OF 

ONGO  roofing 

•T-O  .how  prospective  customers  that  out  0f  business  to-morrow,  it  would 

1  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  make  no  differencef  becau8e  you  aR,. 

talk  .bout  the  durability  ol  Congo,  we  proMcled  bjr  the  $2, 000,000  Sutety 

went  to  the  National  Surety  Co.  and  ~ 

tit  ,  Company, 

told  them  about  it. 

We  showed  then,  that  three-ply  b°"d  “  ,bsol,U1,'il>'  l'*al  “d 

Congo  would  last  ol  lees!  lee  yea,..  bl,ldm«-  *nd  to  *v°ld 

and  that  if  it  failed  to  do  so  we  could  mUS<  make  Con8°  so  that  ,l  wil1  ou‘* 

be  trusted  to  make  good.  live  the  8uarantee  Peri°d.  and  that  is 

»  .  . .  •  i  what  we  are  doing. 

As  a  consequence,  the  National  ° 

Surety  Co.  agreed  to  back  every  roll  Send  to  us  for  a  copy  of  the  guar- 

of  Congo  with  a  genuine  Surety  Bond.  antee  and  a  sample  of  Congo  Roofing. 

It  give*  you  absolute  protection  They  are  free.  When  you  see  the 

against  loss.  sample — when  you  see  how  tough 

The  bond  substitutes  knowledge  an<^  durable  Congo  is — you  will 

for  guesswork.  You  do  not  depend  understand  why  the  National  Surety 

upon  our  reputation  alone.  If  we  went  Co.  is  willing  to  guarantee  it  so  fully. 

UNITED  ROOFING  AND  MFG.  CO.  rv. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


A  MODERN  DUMPING  OUTFIT 


JUST  THE  THING  FOR  HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 

Have  your  teamsters  use  this  box,  it  will  save  time, 
no  man  needed  to  help  unload,  more  trips  per  day, 
fits  any  gear,  dumps  load  instantly,  only  costs  one- 
third  as  much  as  dump  wagons.  In  successful  use 
throughout  the  United  States.  Investigate,  by 
getting  full  information  of 

EVERETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

33  Lake  Street,  Newark,  New  York. 


HENCH’S  “lr, 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 

~  -  .with  Double 


Baskets 

Crates 

Ladders 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

BACON  «&  CO. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER-SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring  / 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,[ 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  I 

Harvey  Spring  Co.t  716  I7th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Cultivator^  com 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 
Awarded 

GOLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair,  8t. 
Louis.  A  wonderful 
Improvement  in  culti- 
jvatore, combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
to  different  styles, 
r  lion  sands  in  nse.  M’fr’sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’l  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted :  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Free  Trial  To  You 


31,500  M«“E  CIDER 

Writ©  for  Free  Catalog,  Describes 
and  illustrates  our  line  of  the 

ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  10  to 
400  barrels  per  day. 

Hand  or  power,  fa . 

Presses  for  all  - 
purposes.  Also 
Steam  Evapora¬ 
tors,  Apple-Butter 
Cookers,  Vinegar  Generators 
and  everything  for  the  Cider 
and  Vinegar  -  maker.  We 
can  show  you  liow  #1,500 
clear  profit  can  be  made. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 
Or  Room  119  L  39  Corllindl  St..  New  fork 


DeLOACH 
3'A  to  200 H.P.  _ 

STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
0E  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 

CIDER  PRESSES 

and  all  machinery  for 
making  fruit  juices,  etc. 

Most  reliable  and  econ¬ 
omical.  Catalogue  free. 

Tho  BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO. 

312  Water  Stroet, 

Syracuse,  N,  Y, 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Will  You  Spend  One  Penny 
To  Get  a  Buggy  Book  That 
Saves  You  $25  to  $40  Cash? 


sms*  - »*-> * 


ont^«r‘te  hundreds*®!!"  thousands  of  dol.ars 

-  ea  you  get  ohr  prtces^re  an^ho'w^nncU^betteE^he 

have  proyen  the  quality  of  the  old,  reliable  Columbus  vehicles  to 
tliousandsof  thousands  of  buggy  users  everywhere,  and  want 
to  prove  it  to  you,  and, 

Our  Low  Prices— One  Full  Month’s  Trial 
^and  2  Years’  Guarantee  Will  Please  You 

Make  your  selection  from  our  complete  line  all 
sold  direct  to  you  from  our  factory  at  lowest  rock- 
bottom  factory  prices.  Keep  tho  dealers’ 


75  Styles 
Shown  In 
Our  Big 
Free  Book; 


.  '  — ;  “  J  ,  “'gi*  a l  lowest  rocK- 

bottom  factory  prices.  Keep  tho  dealers’,  jobbers’  and 
middlemen  s  profits  right  in  your  own  pocket.  Use  the 
money  for  something  else.  Don't  pay  anybody  for  tack¬ 
ing  onto  the  price.  Deal  direct  with  the  maker  and  save 
money. 

Will  you  write  the  postal  tod^y  and  get  this  book  and 
full  plan!  Address 

.  Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 

Station  C88  Columbus,  O. 


COLUMBUS 

BUGGIES 
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‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

For  some  months  now  we  have  asked  our  readers 
to  name  any  of  the  plant  “creations”  of  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  which  have  run  the  gauntlet  and  proved  them¬ 
selves  of  practical  value.  This  request  has  been 
brought  to  the  personal  attention  of  those  who  intro¬ 
duced  these  creations.  We  have  been  willing  and 
anxious  to  print  the  names  of  any  of  these  things 
which  have  really  enriched  horticulture.  Our  readers 
know  the  result.  It  is  a  poor  showing  for  the  vast 
amount  of  horn-blowing  and  promises  which  came 
ahead  of  those  “creations.”  The  offer  to  print  the 
■names  of  any  Burbank  success  is  still  open. 

* 

t  The  manure  question  in  cities  and  small  towns  is 
getting  serious.  Local  boards  of  health  are  trying 
to  stop  unloading  or  hauling  manure  through  the 
streets.  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  prevent  farmers  from  hauling  the  manure  even  in 
“sanitary  wagons.”  The  next  thing  probably  will  be 
an  ordinance  forbidding  horse  stables  in  certain  parts 
of  the  city  limits  on  the  plea  of  bad  smells  and  breed¬ 
ing  flies.  All  this  works  as  a  hardship  for  farmers 
and  gardeners,  many  of  whom  are  obliged  to  use 
manure  on  their  colder  soils.  The  country  cannot 
afford  to  have  all  this  plant  food  wasted,  even  to 
save  the  noses  of  a  few  delicate  citizens  whose  ances¬ 
tors  were  farmers. 

* 

The  coffee-growing  States  of  Brazil  have  put  up 
a  fund  of  $750,000  to  advertise  and  push  the  sale  of 
their  coffee  throughout  the  world.  They  claim  to 
have  the  best  coffee  that  is  grown.  They  figure  that 
the  way  to  increase  sales  is  to  prove  this  claim  to 
the  coffee  drinking  public.  You  cannot  advertise  per¬ 
manently  unless  you  have  the  goods  and  can  guaran¬ 
tee  them.  What  Brazil  is  doing  marks  the  way  for 
States  or  communities.  New  England  Baldwin  apples, 
Florida  oranges,  Cape  Cod  salt  fish,  Long  Island 
potatoes  and  dozens  of  other  things  have  superior 
merit.  The  way  to  increase  their  sales  and  to  get 
what  they  are  worth  is  to  have  faith  in  them  and 
let  the  public  know  it. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  firmly  in  the  principle  of 
fair  play.  We  want  first  of  all  fair  play  for  farmers, 
but  this  could  not  be  had  without  treating  other 
classes  fairly.  We  have  argued  that  all  forms  of 
plant  food  should  be  admitted  freely  into  this  country 
without  tariff  or  hindrance  to  trade.  As  one  reason 
for  this  policy  we  claimed  that  free  imports  of  plant 
food  would  not  interfere  with  any  American  industry. 
Exception  is  taken  to  this  statement,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  article  on  next  page.  The  manufacturers  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  claim  that  they  need  protection 
and  are  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  others.  Here  seems 
to  be  about  the  only  “infant  industry”  that  is  left. 
We  print  the  article  because  it  is  our  policy  to  give 
all  sides  a  fair  hearing. 

* 

Not  a  day  passes  that  some  farmer  does  not  ask 
advice  about  investing  money.  As  a  rule  he  feels 
inclined  to  buy  some  stock  in  a  company  which  needs 
money  to  develop  a  patent  or-  a  gold  mine,  a  rubber 
plantation  or  some  similar  enterprise.  The  promises 
read  well,  but  invariably  our  advice  is  to  hold  on  to 
the  money.  Far  better  spend  it  putting  water  into 
your  house  or  taking  water  out  of  the  farm  in  drains 
than  to  hand  it  over  to  speculators.  Now,  however, 
we  are  prepared  to  put  you  in  line  with  a  good  thing — 


where  the  investment  is  sure.  The  end  of  cheap  grain 
has  come.  Never  again  will  corn  and  wheat  go  back 
to  the  low  prices  of  a  few  years  ago.  They  are  both 
likely  to  go  higher,  and  the  demand  will  increase. 
You  cannot  do  better  than  to  invest  some  of  your 
surplus  in  the  grain  crop.  Break  up  what  you  can 
handle  well  of  old  meadow  and  pasture  and  plant 
corn — using  a  good  dressing  of  fertilizer.  -Take  good 
care  of  the  corn  and  follow  it,  if  you  can,  with  wheat 
and  rye.  The  time  has  come  when  you  can  invest  vour 
money  in  good  seed,  good  tools  and  good  fertilizer 
right  on  your  own  farm  and  make  more  than  any 
gold  mine  can  pay  you.  We  have  given  you  a  sure 
tip.  Plant  every  kernel  of  grain  you  can  care  for, 
and  feed  it  to  the  limit. 

* 

The  campaign  for  direct  nominations  in  New  York 
ended  in  a  farce.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  in¬ 
glorious  outcome?  When  the  Legislature  met  there 
was  a  strong  demand  for  direct  nominations  among 
country  people.  Many  members  of  the  Legislature 
had  agreed  to  vote  for  such  a  hill,  and  many  more 
knew  that  they  would  have  to  vote  for  it  or  stay  at 
home.  The  State  Grange  met  and  endorsed  direct 
nominations.  They  did  this  because  they  had  great 
confidence  in  Gov.  Hughes.  They  supposed,  of  course, 
they  were  endorsing  the  principle  and  the  methods 
which  had  become  a  part  of  history  in  western  States. 
The  one  thing  above  all  else  which,  for  years,  the 
Grange  has  worked  for  is  some  system  whereby  the 
individual  can  assert  himself.  The  great  army  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Grange  stood  ready  to  fight,  and  with 
such  confidence  in  its  leaders  that  they  endorsed  the 
plan  before  they  knew  what  it  was.  Then  came  delay 
after  delay.  Instead  of  fighting  the  army  stood  mark¬ 
ing  time,  waiting  to  know  what  it  was  to  fight  for. 

Gov.  Hughes  must  have  known  that  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  chance  for  obtaining  direct  nominations  in  New 
York  lies  with  the  country  vote.  History  shows  that 
the  movement  for  direct  nominations  in  other  States 
has  been  carried  through  by  farmers  and  country 
people.  Yet  the  Governor  apparently  paid  little  heed 
to  the  advice  of  farmers  or  their  friends.  The  hill 
seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  city  interests  and 
framed  by  city  lawyers,  who  apparently  knew  little 
about  conditions  in  the  country.  At  any  rate  it  fell 
like  a  wet  blanket  upon  the  only  class  of  people  who 
had  power  _to  force  it  through  the  Legislature.  There 
were  thousands  of  intelligent  men  all  over  the  State 
ready  to  fight,  and  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  what 
was  needed.  The  Governor  came  to  them  with  his 
scheme  for  political  committees,  with  the  preference 
and  advantage  given  their  candidates.  It  simply  took 
the  heart  all  out  of  that  waiting  army.  Had  they 
been  less  able  to  see  just  what  those  political  com¬ 
mittees  would  come  to  the  farmers  might  have  backed 
the  bill  and  made  a  fight  for  it.  It  is  not  what  they 
need  and  they  know  it,  and  so  in  surprise  and  dis¬ 
gust  they  stood  still.  The  politicians  saw  at  once 
that  there  was  no  power  back  of  the  bill,  and  they 
kicked  it  out  of  the  Legislature  without  ceremony. 
The  best  friends  that  Gov.  Hughes  ever  had  now 
feel  that  this  bill  was  a  compromise  in  favor  of  the 
political  machine.  We  believe  that  Gov.  Hughes 
threw  away  the  greatest  political  opportunity  which 
New  York  has  offered  in  50  years  when  he  failed 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  men  who  know  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  real  farmers.  The  thing  to  do  now  is  to 
get  together  back  of  a  bill  which  will  really  satisfy 
the  people  and  build  up  a  fighting  spirit  once  more. 

* 

Last  year  a  well-known  breeder  of  purebred  cattle 
argued  that  the  associations  should  try  to  induce 
breeders  to  register  their  stock  as  calves.  He  opposed 
the  plan  of  holding  the  cattle  in  some  cases  until  they 
are  over  a  year  old  before  registering.  Now  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing  act  upon  the  following  amendment  to  their  con¬ 
stitution  : 

The  fees  for  all  American-bred  animals  shall  he  $2.00 
for  animals  owned  by  non-members,  and  $1.00  for  animals 
owned  by  members  of  the  Chib. 

All  animals  must  be  registered  before  the  day  they  are 
six  months  of  age,  except,  however,  if  the  date  of  birth, 
sex,  sire  or  dam,  together  with  sketch  of  color  markings 
he  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  on-  a  form  pro¬ 
vided  for  such  purpose  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of 
birth,  such  animal  may  then  be  registered  at  any  time 
within  three  years  of  the  date  of  birth  on  payment  of 
the  regular  registration  fee.  There  shall  be  no  charge 
for  the  filing  of  the  birth  reports. 

All  animals  over  six  months  of  age,  for  whom  a  birth 
report  has  not  been  filed,  can  lie  registered  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  on  the  payment 
of  a  fee  of  $10.00. 

The  fee  for  imported  animals  of  any  age  shall  be  $10.00 
to  non-members,  and  $5  to  members  of  the  Club. 

It  is  claimed  that  many  cases  -of  fraud  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  substituting  one  animal  for  another.  For 
instance,  a  valuable  cow  drops  several  calves  which 
die.  Later  the  cow  herself  dies.  The  breeder  has 
kept  several  animals  from  inferior  stock  about  the 


right  age  and  quietly  registers  them  as  yearlings  or 
two  years  olds.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  Guernsey 
men  would  help  prevent  such  fraud.  With  this  breed 
the  color  map  would  be  a  great  help — more  so  than 
with  the  solid-colored  breeds.  We  notice  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  associations  are  tightening  the  lines 
and  studying  methods  for  closer  inspection.  The  bus¬ 
iness  of  breeding  cannot  stand  many  more  scandals. 

* 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  picturing  the  agricultural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  New  York.  It  is  remarkable  what  an 
argument  the  State  can  put  up  when  it  once  begins 
to  talk.  Inside  her  47.620  square  miles  she  offers 
every  opportunity  which  a  farmer  in  the  temperate 
zone  need '  ask  for.  Nearly  6,000,000  New  Yorkers 
raise  little  or  nothing  of  what  they  need  for  food 
and  clothing.  Every  farm  in  the  State  is  reasonably 
near  a  railroad  and  market.  Where  farm  land  in 
the  West  is  selling  at  $100  per  acre,  New  York  soil 
capable  of  growing  more  corn  can  be  bought  for 
$50  or  less.  The  produce  from  the  New  York  farm 
will  also  sell  for  at  least  one-third  more  than  an 
equal  grade  on  the  western  farm.  We  claim  that 
to-day  New  York  offers  better  chances  for  a  farmer 
with  a  fair  capital  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union ! 

* 

We  keep  urging  readers  to  try  to  start  Alfalfa. 
Each  year  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  this  plant,  and 
we  are  more  hopeful  that  it  can  be  made  to  succeed 
in  the  East.  On  our  own  farm  we  have  one  field 
which,  early  in  the  Spring,  we  were  ready  to  abandon 
as  a  failure.  We  limed  it  and  have  used  a  fair 
amount  of  manure.  Now,  as  the  season  comes  on, 
we  find  a  fair  stand  of  Alfalfa  after  all.  We  also 
have  it  growing  in  drills,  for  we  believe  the  crop  is 
of  so  much  value  that  it  will  pay  to  cultivate  it  as 
we  would  corn,  in  order  to  get  it  started.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  great  need  of  lime  in  most  of  our 
eastern  soils.  If  anyone  asks  why  all  this  fuss  to 
get  a  stand  of  Alfalfa,  the  best  answer  will  he  to 
send  him  into  a  section  where  the  crop  does  well. 
When  a  man  thinks  of  taking  the  equivalent  of  four 
tons  of  wheat  bran  from  an  acre,  and  doing  it  year 
after  year,  he  knows  what  Alfalfa  means.  Such  a 
result  is  well  worth  working  for. 

* 

A  correspondent  complains  because  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  seed  offered  by 
seedsmen  and  that  of  pure,  clean  seed  given  by  the 
Agricultural  Department.  Thus  the  seedsmen  give  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  of  grass  seed  as  a  bushel. 
We  are  told  that  an  actual  bushel  weighs  more.  The 
explanation  is  that  there  is  a  legal  weight  for  most 
seeds— uniform  in  many  States.  For  a  number  of 
the  grasses,  like  Blue  grass,  Red-top  and  Orchard 
grass  this  legal  weight  was  established  before  the 
present  perfection  of  cleaning  machinery,  and  was 
based  on  the  weight  of  the  seeds  as  taken  from  the 
thrashing  machine  rather  than  on  clean  seeds.  Thus 
the  legal  weight  does  not  correspond  with  the  actual 
weight  of  a  measured  bushel  of  clean  seed,  the  weight 
of  a  bushel  of  clean  seed  often  being  from  two  to 
three  times  that  of  the  weight  established  by  law. 
Seeds  are  usually  sold  by  weight  rather  than  by 
measure. 


BREVITIES. 

This  country  produced  nearly  20,000,000  barrels  of 
salt  last  year. 

If  you  ever  have  a  chance  to  buy  tobacco  stems  at  a 
fair  price — get  them. 

When  hens  get  lazy  we  make  them  work  for  their  food. 
A  good  remedy  for  men,  boys  and  girls  also. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  finds  that  good  "starters” 
for  butter-making  can  be  made  from  sugar  or  condensed 
milk. 

Here  is  a  good  sign  for  your  faim  : 

BUSINESS  HOURS  BELONG  TO  THE  BOSS! 

Thou  sJmlt  not  steal  time. 

The  New  York  Legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for 
experiments  in  grape  culture  in  Chautauqua  County.  The 
work  will  be  directed  by  t lie  Geneva  Staiion. 

It  is  said  that  Fatten  who  “cornered”  wheat,  made 
$5,000,000  out  of  his  deal.  Who  did  it  come  from?  The 
loss  must  eventually  fall  upon  consumers  of  flour. 

One  of  our  readers  says  he  is  very  busy  making  money 
(for  the  railroads  and  express  companies) .  lie  lives  in 
Florida,  but  be  has  comrades  elsewhere ! 

That  Connecticut  woman  farmer  this  week  says  she 
walks  all  she  can.  We  have  long  believed  that  many 
people  are  chained  (o  ill  health  because  they  are  grafted 
to  a  chair. 

Who  are  the  people  making  ail  this  noise  about  leach¬ 
ing  agriculture  in  the  public  schools?  Do  they  know 
what  agriculture  is  and  can  they  teach  it?  Arc  they 
farmers,  or  people  who  make  a  living  from  the  land? 

Now  comes  California  with  raisin  day — April  20.  The 
object  is  to  get  people  to  eat  raisins  and  show  that  "a 
pounds  of  raisins  is  equal  iu  food  value  to  nearly  a  pound 
and  a  half  of.  beef.”  A  large  contract  that;  now  for  a 
dried  apple  day. 
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THE  TARIFF  ON  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

I  have*  rear}  with  interest  your  article  on  page  401, 
advocating  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  plant  food.  Your 
position  seems  to  me  entirely  correct,  with  one  exception. 
There  should  be  no  tariff  on  potash  salts,  or  any  other 
plant  food  for  which  the  American  farmer  must  send 
abroad,  but  this  is  not  true  as  regards  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia.  This  article  is  the  one  exception  to  your  state¬ 
ment  that  “There  is  no  American  industry  that  could 
possibly  be  helped  or  protected  by  a  tariff  on  plant  food.” 
The  by-product  coke  oven  industry  is  protected  in  its 
endeavor  to  recover  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  bituminous 
coal  by  the  present  tariff  rate  on  sulphate  of  athmonia, 
and  it  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer 
that  this  protection  should  be  continued.  We  have  vast 
resources  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  this  country  stored 
away  in  our  bituminous  coal.  Last  year  500,000  tons  of 
this  valuable  fertilizer  were  wasted  because  of  the  crude 
methods  by  which  most  of  the  coke  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  made.  The  by-product  coke  oven  is  the  principal 
means  of  recovering  ammonia  from  coal,  and  is  the  only 
industry  that  holds  out  any  promise  of  producing  sulphate 
of  ammonia  in  large  quantifies.  The  investment  required 
in  these  plants  is  very  large,  and  capital  cannot  be  found 
to  build  them  unless  a  stable  market  for  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  can  be  found.  Although  the  industry  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  here,  it  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  treat  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  coal  annually  made  into  coke.  To 
hasten  this  extension,  in  default  of  which  every  year 
thousands  of  tons  of  fertility  are  wasted,  the  present 
Dingley  tariff  on  sulphate  of  ammonia  should  be  retained. 
The  protection  asked  is  very  small,  amounting  to  but  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  we  import  more  sulphate  of 
ammonia  from  England  than  we  produce.  If  we  reduce 
l he  tariff,  we  encourage  the  English  maker  and  discourage 
I  he  American  manufacturer.  At  present,  the  duty  charge 
on  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  practically  paid  by  the  foreign 
producer,  as  is  clear  when  we  consider  that  the  English 
price  is  about  $57  per  ton,  to  which  must  be  added  $6 
duty  and  §7  freight,  brokerage  and  insurance,  yet  the 
American  price  averaged  last  year  a  little  less  than  $60. 
The  English  manufacturer  elands  this  loss  in  order  to 
maintain  his  price  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world  to 
which  he  ships.  The  removal  of  the  duty  would,  in  a 
very  few  years,  place  the  United  States  in  the  position 
of  depending  upon  foreign,  manufacturers  of  sulphate  of 


ammonia,  as  we  are  now  dependent  on  Chilean  nitrate  of 
soda,  German  potash  salts  and  Peruvian  guano.  The 

retention  of  the  duty  will  build  up  the  home  industry 

and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  tax  in  doing 
this  is  so  slight  as  to  be  practically  negligible.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  but  little  used  as  yet,  and  almost  entirely 
by  a  few  mixed  fertilizer  makers.  Even  in  the  high-grade 
goods,  made  by  these  few  firms,  averaging  $36  per  ton, 
it  is  questionable  whether  more  than  30  cents  a  ton  would 
be  saved  by  removing  the  duty,  and  out  of  this  must 

come  the  saving  to  the  fertilizer  man,  by  whom  the  re¬ 

quest  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  is  really  being  made. 
In  spite  of  the  competition  which  sulphate  of  ammonia 
encounters  from  other  forms  of  soluble  nitrogen,  it  has 
been  the  cheapest  per  unit  of  nitrogen  for  years  past,  as 
is  shown  by  the  experiment  station  valuations,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  its  price  to  be  kept  at  a  higher  level  than 
that  of  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  imported  duty 
free.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  plain  statement  of  facts 
is  sufficient  to  convince  the  American  farmer  that  it  is 
to  his  interest  that  no  change  in  the  duty  on  sulphate  of 
ammonia  should  be  made. 

THE  UNITED  COKE  AND  GAS  COMPANY. 

DR.  F.  SCHNIEWIND. 

A  Telegram  for  Free  Plant  Food. 

Who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  on  fertilizers?  It  is 
urged  that  the  foreign  maker  absorbs  the  tariff,  that  the 
consumer  does  not  pay  it,  because  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  sold  on  a  parity  with  nitrate  of  soda,  which  cantos  in 
duty  free.  Occasionally  that  is  so,  but  that  should  not 
interfere  with  our  maintaining  the  broad  principle,  which 
we  adopted  years  ago,  of  admitting  all  fertility  duty  free. 
Hut  if  the  consumer  does  not  pay  it.  then  surely  the 
home  producers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  do  not  get  the 
benefit  of  the  tariff,  because  they  have  not  to  sell  sulphate 
of  ammonia  on  a  parity  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  by¬ 
product  nitrogen.  Thus,  if  neither  side  is  affected,  the 
only  loser  by  admitting  it  duty  free  is  the  United  States 
Government,  and  it  only  loses  about  $200,000  a  year  in 
revenue,  which  it  can  well  afford  to  lose  for  the  following 
reason,  if  for  no  oilier: 

This  country  is  shipping  to  Europe  in  the  shape  of 
cereals,  meat,  products  and  mineral  phosphates  fully 
$150,000,000  worth  annually  of  plant  food.  All  I  hat  we 
can  get  back  in  the  shape  of  fertility  (nitrogen  and 
potash)  will  he  returned  directly  to  the  soil.  What  comes 


back  in  the  shape  of  money  is  disbursed  in  various  ways, 
hut  what  comes  back  in  plant  food  has  got  to  go  into 
the  soil,  for  it  cannot  be  used  in  any  other  way.  The 
broad,  economic  principle  of  admitting  plant  food  duty 
free,  should  be  fought  out  now,  as  it  Involves  both 
economic  and  ethical  problems.  We  boast  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  prosperity  but  in  reality  it  is  the  prosperity  of  a 
stupendous  mining  operation,  the  mining  of  fertility,  the 
leaving  of  the  soil  poorer  than  we  found  it. 

_  w.  II.  BOIVKEK. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  National  Corn  Exposition 
officers  in  Omaha  were  notified  by  Col.  E.  J.  Bell,  of  Lara¬ 
mie,  Wyo.,  April  22,  that  he  had  made  a  wager  with 
Western  Canadian  farmers  that  his  Wyoming  farm  would 
produce  more  oats  per  acre  than  any  land  in  Western 
Canada.  The  wager  is  for  $10,000  cash  and  the  National 
Corn  Exposition  officials  will  judge  the  crops.  Col.  Bell 
has  for  years  made  a  specialty  of  oats.  At  the  head  of 
the  Canadians,  who  are  backing  Alberta,  is  Prof.  W.  LI. 
Fairchild,  of  Lethbridge,  Alberta.  Col.  Bell  planted  the 
fields  on  which  lie  pins  his  faith  the  third  week  in  April, 
while  the  Albertan  fields  would  not  lie  planted  till  two 
weeks  later.  The  contest,  according  to  Col.  Bell’s  offer,  is 
open  to  the  entire  world,  and  is  not  limited  to  Canada 
alone. 

April  22  Gov.  Hughes  signed  Senator  Hamilton’s  bill, 
appropriating  $10,000  for  investigation  of  Hie  grape  pro¬ 
duction  in  Chautauqua  county,  including  methods  of 
culture  and  ravages  of  insect  pests  and  fungus. 

Large  expenditures  for  quarantines  established  by  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Department  against  rabies 
at  many  points  through  the  S*ate  and  against  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  certain  of  the  western  counties,  includ¬ 
ing  Erie  county,  are  likely  to  return  to  embarrass  the 
Agricultural  Department,  which  has  been  advised  by  the 
Attorney-General  that  such  quarantines  are  probably 
county  and  not  State  charges.  Costs  of  the  quarantine 
established  during  tile  closing  months  of  last  year  in  Erie 
county  against  the  spread  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
aggregating  about  $7,000  are  now  in  dispute.  The  quaran¬ 
tine  was  established  by  the  Sheriff,  who  put  guards  aud 
cleaners  at  work.  Ex-Attorney-General  Jackson,  when 
asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  who  would  pay  the  costs,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  charge  would  bo  upon  the  county.  Erie 
county  officers  have  refused  to  pay  the  bills  on  the'  ground 
that  they  are  properly  a  Sfate  charge  and  the  claimants 
took  the  matter  before  Supreme  Court  Justice  White,  who 
refused  to  grant  a  mandamus  requiring  their  payment 
for  a  like  reason. 

James  S.  Whipple,  N.  Y.  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
missioner,  has  not  only  planted  more  trees  in  this  State 
than  have  been  planted  in  any  other  State  or  even  by  the 
national  Government,  but  this  year  he  has  made  another 
great  advance  in  the  reforesting  movement.  The  commis¬ 
sion  has  sold  to  private  landowners  at  cost  1,034,050  pine 
and  spruce  trees  for  reforesting  land  within  the  State. 


Nothing  else  gives  such  life  and  staying 
quality  to  a  roofing  as  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt. 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  and  gives  lasting  resist¬ 
ance  to  sun,  air,  rain,  heat,  cold,  and  fire.  It  is  mighty 
important  to  know  what  your  roofing  is  made  of. 

Be  sure  you  see  the  Genasco  trademark  and  get  the  roofing  with  a  thirty- 
two-miilion-dollar  guarantee.  Mineral  and  smooth  surface.  Write  for  the  Good 
Rooi  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Freight  Cn 
Prepaid 


Bros. 

Rubber 


ireese 


Roofing 


DON’T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  nntll  you  have  seen  and  tested  the  old,  reliable 
Breass  Croc,  guaranteed  waterproof, Itre-resistlng, durable  Rubber  Roofino- 
Made  by  cur  own  special  process,  or  long-fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  in  asphalt. 

FrpP  Cement  and  Special  Kooi!ngHj;avip' co*ite<i  °S  bo,h  ‘,d““- 

*  *  Nails  inclosed  in  earh  mil  Send  lor  Free  Samples  and  Booklet 

Nails  inclosed  in  eacn  rou.  Uet  these  8ample8  of  l-piy,  2-piy  and 

Hammer  lays  ii.  >3-ply  roofing.  Put  them  to  every  test  you 
loan  think  of  and  prove  to  your  own  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  Braeso  Bros.  Rubber  Roof- 
v  Ing  is  the  highest  quality  rooting  on  the 
(market.  We  give  the 

Longest  Guarantee 
Send  for  samples  or  order  now  on  our 
5 strong  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
(back.  We  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 
jot  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minneso- 
)ta,  Iowa.  Missouri,  and  north  of  south  line  of  Tennessee. 


Lowest  Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 

35-lb. Roll— 108  A4  or 
Sq.  Ft. — 1-PIy 
45-lb. Roll— 108  4  or 

Sq.  Ft. — 2-Ply  12? 

55-lb. Roll— 108  ooc 
Sq.  Ft.— 3-Ply 
Order  today, or  wrt  te  f  or 
Samples  and  Booklet 


.v...-,  „„„  „„  - - — .  Don't 

delay  ordering;  these  special  prices  may  not  be  offered  to  you  again. 
Take  advantage  of  them  aud  write  now,  today. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  C0„  Rooting  Dept.  11.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Before  you  buy  .  Mower,  Verted 

ask  about  this  up-to-date  LIFT  MOWER 

You  will  find  it  built  just  like  you  know  a 
mowing  machine  ought  to  be  built— simple,  strong, 
easy  running,  convenient  to  handle  and  positively  no  side  draft  or  neck  weight.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Dain  Vertical  Lift  Mower.  You  will  see  in  a  minute  it  has  more 
good  points  than  all  the  rest  of.  the  Mowers  put  together  that  you  ever  looked  at.  The 
practical,  common  sense  way  it  works  and  handles  is  why  you  will  want  one. 

When  you  begin  haying  you  want  machines  you  can  rely  on.  That’s  the  only  kind 
i  «  N°  trappy  complications  but  the  good  substantial  stand-up-to-the-work 
variety.  No  matter  where  you  live,  or  the  kind  of  grass  you  grow  you  can  save  time, 
work,  money,  hay  and  delay  when  cutting,  curing,  stacking  or  loading  hay  ^  by  using  , 

DAIN  HAY  TOOLS 

Tell  us^your  hay  tool  needs  and  we  will  send  you  our  Free 
Book  “All  About  Hay”  a  complete  bay  makers’  guide  full  of 
,  valuable  facts  you  need  to  know.  Write  today. 


Dain  Manufacturing  Company 


OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


The  Most  Perfect 

Cream  Separator 

That  Money  Can  Buy. 

The  United  States  1909  Models 

Nos.  14  and  15,  like  all  other  sizes,  are  absolutely  unequaled. 

They  are  the  standard  Separators  cf  the  world. 

They  are  entitled  to  this  claim  of  being  Standard  because  they  won 
out  in  the  greatest  contest  of  Cream  Separators  ever  held  at  any 
National  or  International  Exposition  in  50  consecutive  runs,  lasting 
through  one  month, on  the  milk  of  10  different  breeds  of  cows.  The 

De  LaVal  Disc  Separators  andthe  Sharpies  Tubular  Separators 

were  entered  in  this  contest  and  were  beaten. 

The  United  States  Separators  are  used  by  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  leading  breeders  in  all  the  10  leading  dairy  breeds  of  cows. 

The  United  States  Separators  are  used  by  progressive  dairymen 
and  creamerymen  everywhere. 


The  United  States  Separators  have  handsome 

I  frames,  cast  in  one  solid  piece.  They  have  waist 
low  supply  cans.  The  gears  are  all  enclosed, 
i  dust  proof  and  self  oiling.  The  bowls  are  most 
i  simple  in  construction  and  easily  washed  thor- 
I  oughlv  in  all  parts  in  from  twa  to  five  minutes. 
I  No  long  goose  neck  pipe  in  the  United  States 
1  to  get  foul  and  difficult  to  clean. 


Dairy  women  as  well  as  experts  consider  that 
the  United  States  is  now  the  easiest  cleaned,  turns 
easiest,  skims  cleanest  and  wears  longest. 

The  United  States  was  the  originator  of  the 
enclosed,  dust  proof,  self  oiling  gears.  All  others 
using  this  feature  are  imitators. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  circular,  No.  150. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 


Abenaque  Water  Supply  Systems 

— - - f - and 


Pumping  Plants 

Are  described  in  detail  in  our  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  can  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O.” 

Abenaque  Machine  Works Wcst  ver™rnttati00’ 

Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  MARCH  OF  MEN. 

If  you  could  cast  away  the  pain, 

The  sorrows  and  t lie  tears, 

And  let  the  joys  alone  remain 
From  all  departed  years ; 

If  you  could  quite  forget  the  sighs 
And  recollect  the  song — 

What  think  you :  would  you  be  as  wise. 
As  helpful,  or  as  strong? 

If  you  could  lay  the  burden  down 
That  bows  your  head  at  whiles, 

Shun  everything  that  wears  a  frown, 

And  live  a  life  of  smiles — 

Be  happy  as  a  child  again. 

As  free  from  thoughts  of  care — 

Would  you  appear  to  other  men 
More  noble  or  more  fair? 

Ah  no  !  a  man  should  do  his  part 
And  carry  all  his  load. 

Rejoiced  to  share  with  every  heart 
The  roughness  of  the  road. 

Not  given  to  thinking  overmuch 
Of  pains  and  griefs  behind, 

But  glad  to  be  in  fullest  touch 
With  all  his  human  kind. 

— Charles  Buxton  Going,  in  “Star-Glow 
and  Song.” 

* 

A  Connecticut  correspondent  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  poem  printed  on 
page  402,  “How  Doth  Death  Speak 
of  Our  Beloved,”  is  the  first  part  of  a 
poem  under  that  title  in  “The  Changed 
Cross,”  a  book  of  religious  poems,  and 
is  there  credited  to  Mrs.  Charles.  It 
has  been  quite  widely  reprinted,  usually 
without  any  author’s  name,  and  it  is 
so  easy,  in  such  cases,  to  lose  all  iden¬ 
tification,  that  we  are  very  glad  to  give 
credit  where  it  is  possible. 

* 

Convent  cloth  is  one  of  the  new 
white  goods  intermediate  in  weight  be¬ 
tween  longcloth  and  nainsook.  It  is 
used  for  fine  underwear  and  children’s 
garments,  and  is  very  desirable  for  in¬ 
fants’  slips.  Cross-bar  dimity  is  now 
shown  in  readymade  underwear  of  in¬ 
expensive  grade,  as  well  as  the  hand¬ 
somer  garments.  An  attractive  model 
consists  of  the  marguerite,  or  corset 
cover  and  short  petticoat  in  one,  the  cor¬ 
set-cover  of  cross-bar,  and  the  skirt 
f  plain  nainsook  with  a  cross-bar  flounce. 

* 

Delicate  soup  may  be  made  quickly 
in  an  emergency,  to  help  out  a  meal, 
and  it  requires  no  meat.  Peel  and  boil 
four  large  potatoes.  Drajti  them  and 
mash  fine.  Add  one  quart  of  milk,  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  one  saltspoonful  of  cel¬ 
ery  salt.  Heat  the  soup.  Add  one  cun¬ 
ful  of  crushed  cracker  crumbs.  Serve 
in  soup  plates  and  dot  the  top  with 
spoonfuls  of  whipped  cream.  The 
cream  may  be  omitted  if  desired,  and 
white  pepper  may  be  used  for  further 
seasoning.  The  soup  should  be  very 
hot  when  served. 

* 

The  New  York  Assembly  passed 
April  15,  the  bill  introduced  by  As¬ 
semblyman  Reed  of  Cayuga,  prohib¬ 
iting  the  use  of  heron  feathers  for 
hat  trimming.  The  measure  amends 
section  98  of  the  forest,  fish  and  game 
law  giving  protection  from  the  grasp 
of  the  milliner  to  wild  birds  other  than 
the  English  sparrow,  crow,  hawk, 
blackbird,  snow  owl,  great  horned  owl 
and  kingfisher,  except  upon  a  special 
certificate  of  authority.  The  law  does 
not  apply  to  game  birds  for  which  an 
open  season  is  provided.  The  Reed 
bill  specifies  that_“Feathers  or  plum¬ 
age  commonly  known  as  aigrettes,  or 
the  feathers  or  plumage  of  any  species, 
of  the  heron  family,  whether  obtained 
within  or  without  the  State,  shall  not 
be  bought,  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for 
sale  at  any  time.”  A  number  of  milli¬ 
ners  from  New  York  City  went  to 
Albany  to  .  protest  against  the  bill.  The 
milliners  insisted  that  the  passage  of 
this  act  would  cause  them  a  loss  in 
trade  of  upward  of  $100,000  and  drive 
an  equal  amount  of  business  to  other 
States.  They  protested  that  the  pro¬ 


visions  prohibiting  the  importation  in¬ 
to  this  State  of  heron  feathers  was 
unconstitutional.  The  measure  will  be 
strenuously  opposed  in  the  Senate. 
Ex-Attorney-General  Julius  M.  Mayer 
represents  the  milliners  who  are  fight¬ 
ing  the  bill.  The  saddest  feature  of 
this  agitation  is  the  revelation  it 


32  to  42  bust. 


makes  of  feminine  hardheartedness, 
not  to  say  brutality.  The  subject  has 
been  so  widely  discussed  that  any  wo¬ 
man  who  is  not  entirely  indifferent 
to  questions  of  humanity  must  know 
that  her  prized  aigrette  means  the 
slaughter  of  breeding  herons  and  the 
consequent  death  by  starvation  of  their 
helpless  nestlings.  The  men  who 
slaughter  the  birds  and  handle  the 
feathers  for  gain  are  of  course  ac¬ 
complices,  but  the  whole  thing  would 
be  stopped,  and  legislation  rendered 
unnecessary,  if  the  women  would  but 
put  humanity  above  vanity.  We  have 
never  seen  more  aigrettes  of  real  her¬ 
on’s  feathers  worn  (there  are  of  course 
imitations  also)  than  during  the  past 


year  or  two.  but  to  us  their  airy  beauty 
speaks  tragedy  only.  When.  .George 
T.  Angell  died,  full  of  years  and  hon¬ 
ors',  thousands  of  drivers  and  team¬ 
sters,  all  over  Boston,  showed  their 
sense  of  his  work  by  putting  emblems 
of  mourning  on  their  horses.  It  is 


painful  to  think  that  the  life,  not  the 
death,  of  so  many  women  brings 
mourning  to  “our  little  brothers'  of  the 
air.” 

* 

The  plain  tailored  shirt  waist  made 
without  pleats,  and  finished  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  pocket  at  one  side,  is  a  very  good 
model  for  general  wear,  and  is  simple 
to  make,  though  it  must  be  cut  and 
fitted  with  great  care  to  give  the  right 
effect.  The  plain  back  may  have  a 
yoke  if  desired,  the  front  having  a 
flat  pleat  double-stitched  at  the  edges, 
and  fastened  with  pearl  buttons.  The 
plain  shirt  sleeves  are  narrower  than 
last  year,  having  very  little  fullness  at 
the  top.  Such  a  waist  is  very  pretty 
made  of  madras,  linen,  poplinette  or 
percale.  We  have  seen  some  of  twine 
colored  pongee  piped  around  pocket, 
cuffs  and  front  pleat  with  vivid  green 
or  scarlet,  a  little  bow  of  the  same 
color  being  worn  with  the  white  linen 
collar.  Such  a  waist  is  very  service¬ 
able  as  well  as  smart-looking. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  corset  cover  shown  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pattern  for  using  embroidered 
flouncing,  but  it  can  be  made  from 
plain  lawn,  batiste,  cross-barred  dimity 
or  any  material  of  the  sort  and  the 
upper  edge  either  embroidered  by  hand 
or  trimmed  with  lace  frills  or  finished 
in  any  way  that  fancy  may  suggest.  The 
little  circular  sleeves  are  pretty  and 
much  liked  by  many  women  but  they 
can  be  used  or  omitted  as  liked,  also 
there  is  a  choice  of  belt  or  peplum  at 
the  lower  edge.  The  corset  cover  is 
made  in  one  piece.  The  right  front 
edge  is  finished  with  a  simulated  box 
plait  and  the  closing  is  made  by  means 
of  buttons  and  buttonholes  worked  in 
a  flap.  The  upper  edge  is  finished  with 
beading,  which  regulates  the  size,  and 
the  lower  edge  is  gathered  and  joined 
either  to  the  narrow  belt  or  to  the  pep¬ 
lum.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  1J4  yards  16 
inches  wide  with  y2  yard  of  plain  ma¬ 
terial  36  for  the  peplum  and  sleeves, 

1%  yards  of  beading,  \/2  yards  of 
edging.  The  patterns  6205  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inch  bust  measure ;  price  10  cents. 

No.  6302  shows  a  kimono  with  an 
empire  effect.  The  kimono  is  made  { 
with  fronts  and  backs  and  is  tucked  to 
the  waist  line  at  the  back,  to  yoke 
depth  at  the  front.  The  Empire  waist 
band  is  arranged  over  it  and  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  back  seam,  so  being  kept 
perfectly  in  place.  The  sleeves  are 
made  in  one  piece  each  but  laid  in 

tucks  which  meet  at  the  center  and 
provide  becoming  fulness.  When  the 
round  length  is  desired  the  kimono  can 
be  cut  off  on  indicated  lines.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 

medium  size  is  8  yards  24  or  32  6(4 

yards  44  inches'  wide  if  material  has 
figure  or  nap;  6/-  yards  32,  4J4  yards 
44  inches  wide  if  it  has  not,  1(4  yard 
either  24  or  32  inches  wide  for  the 

bands.  The  pattern  6302  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measure ;  price  10  cents. 


Cocoanut  Cheese  Cakes.— Place  in 
a  stewpan,  one  cupful  of  cream,  one 
cupful  of  cocoanut  juice  or  milk,  one 
cupful  of  curd,  one  teacupful  of  sugar 
and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs. 
Set  it  on  stove  and  stir  until  thick. 
Remove  from  fire,  let  cool,  flavor.  Line 
pie  pans  with  puff  pastry,  fill  up  with 
the  mixture  and  bake  until  paste  is 
done.  i).  b.  p.  - 


W 
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Paint  Talks — No.  8 
Costly  Economy 

The  practical  farmer  has  long  since 
learned  the  difference  between  “cheap” 
and  “economical.” 

“Cheap”  seed — “cheap”  fertilizers 
—  ‘  ‘  cheap  ”  implements  —  ‘  ‘  cheap  ” 
paint — always  prove  to  be  most  costly. 

It  requires  just  as  much  to  put  on  "cheap” 
paint  as  good  paint — often  more.  After  it 
is  on  it  soon  cracks  and  scales  and  you  wish 
it  was  off.  The  worst  thing  about  it  is  that 
good  paint  cannot  be  put  on  until  the  poor 
paint  has  been  removed,  and  that  means 
expensive  burning,  or  scraping. 

Make  your  paint  of  Pure  White  Lead  (Dutch 
Boy  Painter  Trademark)  and  pure  linseed  oil 
and  you’ll  have  a  job  that  will  look  right  first 
and  last— will  wear  long  and  leave  a  perfect 
surface  for  repainting. 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  is  your  guarantee. 
All  our  white  lead  bears  this  trademark.  If 
vour  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  the  genu¬ 
ine,  write  us  and  we  will  assist  you  to  secure  it. 

Houseowner’s  Painting  Outfit  8  consist¬ 
ing  of  color  schemes,  specifications  and  adult- 
Writ . 


erant  detector,  free. 


/rite  for  it  to-day. 

NATIONAL  LEAD 
COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the 
followinu  cities  : 

New  York.  Boston,  Buf- 
falo.Cincinnati.Chicago, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros. 
Company,  Philadelphia), 
(National  Lead  &  Oil 
Company,  Pittsburgh) 


On  Rainy  Days 
A  Fish  Brand  Slicker 
will  keep  you  dry 

And  give  yon  fall  value  in 
comfort  and  long  wear 

$3.00 

GUARANTEED  WATERPROOF 


Sold  by  first-class  Retailers  the  country 
over.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Canaoa 

609 


flSH  BRAJ® 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 

Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 


We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  wo  would  sell  to 
the  dealer— pu.v  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 
Then,  after 
ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL 
we  refund  your 
money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

standard  for  fifty 
years. 

Our  Illustrated 
Stove  Book. 

free,  tells  all 
about  stoves, 
drafts,  chimneys, 
etc.  Send  for  it. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  to. 

3  0ak.8t.Troy.NY. 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it’s  not. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  114  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Either  way — you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 


We  Pay  the 
Freight 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo!  Mich. 


Direct  to  You 


1909. 
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The  Company  Tea. 

Company  invited  to  tea,  and  the  old, 
old  question  “What'  shall  I  have?”  and 
“\\  hat  can  I  •  do  to  make  it  different 
from  the  ordinary'  run  of  country 
teas?”  Now,  our  neighborhood  is  a 
very  social,  albeit  rather  old-fashioned 
one,  and  there  has  been  a  round  of  teas 
this  last  Winter  which  were  practicallv 
our  only  social  diversion  outside  the 
church  affairs.  So  I  sat  down  and 
cogitated  concerning  some  I  had  at¬ 
tended  that  season.  First  there  was 
dear  old  Auntie  A.,  who  piled  her  board 
till  it  fairly  groaned  with  thick  slices 
of  beef,  hot  mashed  potato,,  baked 
beans,  cheese,  three  kinds .  of  pickles 
and  the  same  of  cake,  besides  jelly 
and  preserves !  Then  there  was  Mrs. 
L.  Now  Mrs.  L.  had  lived  all  her 
girlhood  days  in  the  city,  before  be¬ 
coming  a  farmer's  wife,  and  she 
prided  herself  on  doing  things  just 
right.  '  Her  menu  consisted  of  dainty 
sliced  ham  and  chicken,  salads,’  wonder¬ 
ful  cakes  and  bonbons  and  ice  cream. 
That  sounds  delicious,  doesn’t  it?  and 
it  was  delicious,  but  alas!  it  was  bit¬ 
terly  cold,  with  the  temperature  •  hov¬ 
ering  around  zero,  and  several  of  us 
had  driven  three  or  four  miles  to  be 
present.  And  so  this  feast  of  good 
things  which  would  have  left  nothing 
to  be  desired  on  a  hot  Summer’s  night, 
seemed  to  extinguish  the  last  feeble 
bit  of  heat  left  in  our  chilled  bodies  by 
our  long  drive.  Fortunately,  however, 
our  hostess  served  delicious  hot  tea, 
and  I  quite  disgraced  myself  by  tak¬ 
ing  three  cups.  Mrs.  M.  added  to  a 
substantial  meat  course,  mince  and 
pumpkin  pie,  doughnuts,  fruit  cake  and 
nut  cake ! 

Now  farmers  want  and  need  three 
substantial  meals  a  day,  and  when  in¬ 
vited  out  to  tea,  anything  in  the  nature 
of  "light  refreshments,”  meets  with 
scant  favor.  And  yet  can  we  not  serve 
a  substantial  tea  for  company  which 
shall  have  variety  enough,  without 
overloading  our  guests’  stomachs,  espe¬ 
cially  with  sweets,  and  without  so 
tiring  ourselves  out  with  the  multitu¬ 
dinous  preparations  that  we  cannot  act 
the  part  of  the  calm,  gracious  hostess, 
without  whom,  no  meal  is  complete? 
First  with  regard  to  the  menu.  If  Mrs. 
A.  had  served  a  salad  instead  of  her 
baked. beans,  and  had  been  content  with 
(  ne,  or  at  the  most,  two  kinds  of  cake, 
instead  of  three,  her  supper  would  have 
been  nicer  and  far  more  digestible. 
Baked  beans  and  pork  should  not  be 
served  with  meat  and  potato,  and  more 
than  two  kinds  of  cake  are  bad.  even 
for  the  strongest  stomach.  If  Mrs.  L. 
had  provided  hot  oyster  stew  instead 
of  her  cold  meats,  or'  even  creamed  or 
scalloped  potatoes  with  them,  the  cost 
would  have  been  no  greater  and  her 
guests  would  have  been  far  more  com¬ 
fortable  physically.  With  regard  to 
Mrs  M.,  ber  menu  was  one  which  we 
may  be  most  thankful,  is  fast  passing 
away,  even  with  country  hostesses.  We 
can  all  remember  the  day,  not  so  far 
distant  either,  when  four  or  five  kinds 
of  cake,  with  cookies,  pies  and  fried- 
cakes,  was  quite  the  correct  thing  for 
company.  In  fact  I  can  remember  a 
wedding  supper  I  attended  only  six 
years  ago  where  they  served  eight 
kinds  of  cake!  We  shall  have  com¬ 
pany  oftener  and  enjoy  them  more 
when  we  realize  more  fully  that  “com¬ 
pany”  means  other  people  just  like  our¬ 
selves,  and  with  stomachs  not  a  whit 
more  like  that  of  an  ostrich  than  our 
own.  Deep  down  in  our  hearts,  though, 
is  the  feeling,  “Oh,  if  I  don’t  have 
lots  to  eat,  they  will  think  we  are 
stingy  or  that  I  am  too  lazy  to  get  up 
a  good  meal.”  If  this  thought  has 
come  to  you,  tired  and  busy  farmer’s 
wife,  drive  it  out  at  once,  nor  let  it 
keep  you  from  the  great  pleasure  of 
entertaining  a  few  congenial  friends 
Occasionally  by  the  barrier  of  "too 
much  work.” 

W  itb  this  long  digression  I  will  re¬ 
turn  to  my  opening  remarks:  “Com¬ 
pany  coming,  and  what  should  I 
have?”  My  turn  to  entertain  had  come. 
Our  means  did  not  allow,  nor  did  I 
desire,  an  elaborate  menu,  but  I  did 
aim  to  have  a  sort  of  “balanced  ra¬ 
don’  (and  now  you  will  all  know  my 
husband  is  a  dairyman!),  and  I  did 
desire  tp  serve  it  in  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  fashion  from  my  predecessors. 
One  thing  T  do  possess,  pretty  china 
and  nice  table  linen,  so  T  set  my  table 
for  the  12  guests  as  invitingly  as-  possi¬ 
ble,  with  a  centerpiece  consisting  of  a 
low  glass  fruit  dish  containing  polished 
red  and  green  apples,  oranges  and  bana¬ 
nas,  as  it  was  in  January.  On  the  table, 
besides  the  necessary  china  and  silver, 
.  placed  white  and  brown  bread,  sour 
pickles  and  jelly.  Just  before  seating 
my  guests  I  brought  in  the  fried 
chicken  and  creamed  potatoes,  piping 


hot  I  noted  a  few  rather  blank  faces, 
and  knew  they  were  mentally  asking 
“where’s  the  cake  and  the  cheese  and 
the  inevitable  sauce?”  I  said  nothing, 
but  served  the  viands  on  the  table. 

When  salad,  which  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  just  begun  to  be  appreciated 
and  attempted,  had  been  served  here¬ 
tofore  at  our  teas,  it  always  appeared 
on  the  table  with  all  the  other  food, 
in  a  salad  bowl,  which  was  passed 
around.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  too, 
it  was  generally  a  plain  cabbage  salad. 
But  I  was  after  variety,  so  made  mine 
of  one-third  cabbage,  one-third  celery 
and  one-third  boiled  eggs,  which  made  a 
delicious  combination  with  a  cream 
dressing,  and  just  a  suspicion  of  onion. 
Then  I  went  down  cellar  and  picked 
out  the  biggest  and  reddest  Baldwins 
1  could  find,  hollowed  them  out  and 
filled  with  the  salad  mixture.  This  idea 
of  apple  cups  for  salad  is  not  at  all  a 
new  nor  original  one,  but  it  was  a  new 
one  to  my  guests,  when  the  first  course 
was  removed,  and  the  big  apples,  each 
on  a  pretty  plate,  were  placed  before 
them,  several  surreptitiously  looked 
about  for  a  fruit  knife!  One  bright 
woman  who  had  read  about  them, 
boldlv  announced.  “I’m  going  to  see 
what’s  in  mine,”  lifted  the  cover — and 
the  ice  was  broken  and  everybody  re¬ 
lieved.  With  the  salad  I  served  cheese 
and  saltines.  This  course,  too,  was  re¬ 
moved,  after  which  came  two  varieties 
of  canned  fruit,  which  I  have  found 
cost  no  more  than  one,  and  give  a  pref¬ 
erence,  and  one  very  nice  white  layer 
cake  with  chocolate  and  nut  filling.  In 
deference  to  the  time-honored  country 
custom,  I  served  tea  and  coffee  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meal.  With  the  aid 
of  my  10  -year-old  daughter,  to  remove 
the  soiled  dishes,  1  found  this  method 
of  serving  a  supper  no  more  work 
than  the  old-fashioned  way,  save  in  the 
matter  of  china,  which  can  be  tended 
to  at  one’s  leisure,  after  the  guests  have 
gone,  and  it  certainly  has  two  marked 
advantages.  In  the  first"  place,  the  ta¬ 
ble  is  not  so  overloaded  that  one  has 
to  watch  warily  lest  he  dip  his  sleeve 
into  his  preserve  dish  or  overturn  his 
tea  in  an  endeavor  to  take  something 
being  passed,  and  there  is  a  pleasant 
curiosity  as  to  what  is  being  held  in 
reserve.  But  best  of  all,  there  is  more 
leisure  for  social  conversation,  and  the 
hostess  can  take  her  time  to  make  the 
changes  necessary.  The  ladies  all  voted 
my  tea  a  great  success  and  declared 
they  should  try  it.  And  dear  old  Dea¬ 
con  A.,  a  most  rigid  adherent  to  the 
old-fashioned  ways  of  doing  things, 
said,  “Them  was  the  best  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ples  I  ever  et !”  leila  barnes. 


Clove  Cake. — Cream  half  a  cup  of 
butter  with  two  cups  of  dark  brown 
sugar;  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  then  half  a  pound  of  seeded 
and  chopped  raisins  or  figs;  add  half 
a  cup  of  milk.  Sift  with  two  cups 
of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  a  teaspoonful  each  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  cloves  and  nutmeg.  Stir  this 
into  the  cake  and  beat  to  a  smooth 
batter.  Then  fold  in  the  whites  of  the 
eggs.  Bake  in  a  loaf  in  rather  a 
quick  oven. 

Velvet  Sponge  Cake.— This  gives  a 
cake  of  velvet  texture,  never  dry  and 
hard.  A  two-quart  bowl  and  one  for 
mixing  are  the  only  dishes  needed. 
Separate  five  eggs,  put  the  whites  into 
the  smaller  bowl,  add  a  pinch  of  salt 
to  the  whites  and  beat  them  until  stiff, 
then  add.  a  third  at  a  time,  half  of  a 
cup  of  fine  granulated  sugar,  beating- 
all  together  until  the  grains  disappear 
and  you  have  a  meringue.  Spend  the 
same  amount  of  time  in  mixing  the 
rest  of  sugar  in  the  yolks.  Then  blend 
the  two,  at  the  same  time  whipping  in 
the  finely-grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon 
or  orange  and  a  large  tablespoonful 
of  water.  Orange  juice  may  be  used 
instead  of  water,  but  only  a  little  of 
the  lemon  (about  two-thirds  water  to 
one  of  juice),  as  the  acid  makes  the 
cake  heavy.  The  result  should  now 
be  a  creamy  puff  ball  with  every  grain 
of  sugar  well  blended;  to  beat  this  af¬ 
ter  adding  flour  will  mean  toughness. 
Measure  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sifted 
flour,  sift  again  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  then  fold  it  grad¬ 
ually  into  the  cake  a  third  at  a  time. 
Just  before  putting  it  in  the  oven 
sprinkle  granulated  sugar  over  the 
top;  this  gives  the  desired  “crackiy” 
crust.  Bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  quick 
oven,  with  the  cake  well  protected. 
The  granulated  sugar  must  be  fine. 
Ten  minutes  with  a  good  beater  is  all 
the  time  required  to  make  this  cake. 
Be  sure  to  turn  it  out  of  the  pan  to 
cool.  Do  not  think  of  using  coarse 
granulated  sugar;  it  is  only  when  the 
grains  are  fine  that  proper  results  are 
sure. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mentiotf  TwE 
It.  X.-Y.  and  you’ll  get.  a  quick*  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

Simpson-Eddystone 


Zephyrette 
Ginghams 


Beautiful  durable  fine 
dress-ginghams  with  artis¬ 
tic  patterns  in  bright  per¬ 
manent  colors. 

Made  by  a  new  scien¬ 
tific  process  which  makes 
the  colors  intensely  fast, 
and  the  cost  extremely 
moderate. 


Ask  y<5ur  dealer 
for  Simpson-Eddy¬ 
stone  Zephyrette 
Ginghams.  Write 
us  his  name  if  he 
hasn’t  them  in 
stock.  We’ll  help 
him  supply  you. 
Don’t  accept  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

The  Eddystone 
M£g.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


New  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 

SMt- 

% 
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EDdystonL 

Zephyrettes 
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^DANISH  BUTTEK  COLOR;* 


A  Purely  Vegetable  A  ruiatto^ 
Color 

Guaranteed  under  all  Pure  Food  Laws 

It  w<ts  used  in 
the  butter  taking 
the 

Highest  Prizes 
at  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  State  Fairs 
in  1908. 

Ask  your  drug¬ 
gists  for 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Genuine  DANISH  BUTTER  COLOR 
and  accept  no  substitute. 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY. 

Box  1106.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn.  etc. ,  also  Horses,  Cuttle,  Sheep.  Sw  ine. 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature,  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

11. F. Smith, Trai.Mgr.N.«'.&  8t.Llty.Oept.C,NushTillr,Teno. 


75,000  BARGAINS 
FROM  NEW  YORK 

Why  pay  local  dealer’s  high  prices  when  you  can  get  su¬ 
perior  goods  from  New  York  at  a  saving  of  one-third. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  buving  their  supplies 
for  home,  shop  and  farm  from  us.  They  know  that  no¬ 
where  else  can  they  get  snch  high  quality  and  low  prices. 
Bigger  assortments  to  select  from— better  goods  at  real 


money  saving  prices. 

700  Page  Catalog  FREE 

which  cost  us  Si  .00  to 
print.  Contains  over 
vu.OOO  rei  i  ab  1  o  articles 
for  home. shop  and  farm, 
including  House  Fur¬ 
nishings,  Watches,  Jew¬ 
elry,  Tools,  ll  .rdware. 
Farm  Implements,  Cut¬ 
lery ,  Silverware,  Kitch¬ 
en  Utensils,  Vehieles, 
Harness,  Furniture, 
Pumps,  Clocks,  IShocs, 
Wire  Fencing.  Black¬ 
smith  Supplies,  Roofing 
of  all  kinds.  Hose.  Pipe 
and  Fittings.  Paints, 
Varnishes,  Rope,  Bells, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Washing 
Machines,  Sporting 
Goods,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Baby  Carriages, 
Sewing  Maohines,  and 
countless  other  reliable  articles. 

You  will  also  get  our  Premium  List  of  over  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  articles  given  free  to  customers. 
Also  our  grocery  list  of  pure  food  products.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Safe  and  prompt 
delivery  on  every  order  large  or  small. 

Write  ns  for  our  big,  free  catalog.  You  can’t  start 
saving  your  money  a  day  too  soon.  Address 

WHITE, VAN  GLAHN  &  CO.  1 9  Barclay  St.  New  York  City 

Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America  Established  1810 


Men’s  Youths’ Su  its 

AND  OVERCOATS 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$IO.o«  to  $18. 21 

CLOTHING 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
AT  THE  MILL 

Buy  your  clothing  direct  from 
the  mill.  Cut  out  the  dealer’s 
profits.  Suits  and  Overcoats 
handsomely  trimmed. 
Materia!  workmanship  and  fit 
guaranteed.  Many  patterns  to 
choose  from. 

Express  charzes  paid  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Allowances 
made  on  all  orders  West  of  the 
Mississippi.  Write  for  samples  of 
cloth  and  style  Book. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO., 

230  MAIN  ST.,  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 


We  Supply  the  U.  S, 
Governmen  t. 

PricesCutinHalf 

this  season.  Our  large 
new  104-page  Band  in¬ 
strument  catalog  Sent 
FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURUTZLR  CO. 
170  E. 4th  St.  Cincinnati; or, 
349  Wabash  Aire.  Chicago,  111. 


Wedged  Heads 

A  Keen  Kutter  Hammer 
can  never  fly  off  the  handle. 

It  is  secured  by  the  won¬ 
derful  Grellner  Everlasting 
Lock  Wedge  which  expands 
the  wood  in  the  head  and 
when  driven  home  is  forever 
locked  in  place. 

This  wedge  is  the  only 
perfect  and  lasting  device  of 
its  kind  and  is  found  only  in 

rm 
mm 

Quality  Tools 

All  Keen  Kutter  hammers,  axes  and  hatchets 
re.  secured  in  this  manher. 

The  Keen  Kutter  name  and  trade  mark 
cover  tools  of  all  kinds  for  home,  shop,  farm 
or  garden,  also  a  full  line  of  pocket-knives, 
scissors  and  shears  and  cutlery. 

The  only  tools  with  all  risk  removed.  Each 
Keen  Kutter  tool  is  guaranteed  to  be  perfect 
or  your  money  will  be  returned.  If  not  at 
your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.), 

St  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  FARMER’S  HORSE  AGAIN. 

On  page  390  M.  P.  says  New  Jersey 
has  set  a  good  example  for  other  East¬ 
ern  States  in  expending  $20,000  for  the 
purchase  and  maintenance  of  foreign- 
bred  draught  and  coach  stallions,  etc. 
I  believe  The  R.  N.-Y.  prefers  never 
to  mislead  its  readers,  and  therefore 
beg  to  state  that  during  an  experience 
of  over  50  years  among  horses  in  New 
Jersey  we  have  witnessed  the  crossing 
of  Cleveland  Bay,  French  Coach, 
Clydesdale  and  Percheron  stallions 
upon  our  native-bred  mares  and  to 
date  cannot  recall  a  single  instance 
where  such  violent  '  crosses  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  any  general  improvement  of 
our  horses,  while  as  a  rule  breeders 
of  standard-bred  horses  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  handicapped  by  such  work  in 
their  efforts  to  produce  more  and  more 
uniformly  the  best  type  of  standard- 
bred  horses  such  as  are  eagerly  sought 
for  by  every  civilized  nation  as  being 
superior  to  all  other  equine  breeds  for 
the  general  uses  of  mankind.  The 
writer  well  knows  that  an  almost  uni¬ 
versal  demand  for  trotting-bred  horses 
has  too  often  resulted  in  selling  the 
best  and  breeding  from  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  animals,  from  which  have 
resulted  other  culls  that  cause  some 
thoughtless  horsemen  to  condemn  the 
entire  breed.  But  if  we  consider  only 
the  offspring  from  our  best  bred  and 
best  individual  sires  and  dams  —  they 
easily  excel  all  other  breeds  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  any  purpose  for  which  a  horse 
is  needful  on  our  New  Jersey  farms, 
with  the  additional  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  all  we  breed  command 
better  prices  for  use  on  our  city  streets 
and  boulevards  than  can  be  expected 
from  the  best  draught  horses  we  can 
produce — while  a  first-class  individual 
with  extreme  speed  readily  commands 
more  money  than  a  carful  of  daught¬ 
ers.  In  fact  with  our  higher  priced 
feeds  and  more  intensive  New  Jersey 
farming  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
compete  with  many  western  sections  in 
producing  the  cheaper  grade  of  plain 
work  horses — such  as  result  from 
crossing  coach  and  draught  stallions  on 
native  mares,  whose  offspring  as  a  rule 
only  command  from  breeder's  hands, 
from  $100  to  $175  per  head,  where  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  commonest 
kind  of  a  work  horse  can  be  reared  in 
New  Jersey  for  less  than  $200,  while 
we  have  bred  and  sold  many  standard- 
breds  right  from  the  farm  for  from 
$300  to  $1,000  each  that  could  beat  at 
our  farm  work  any  draughter  or 
coacher  that  ever  crossed  the  ocean, 
from  running  a  marker  to  drawing  a 
binder,  or  taking  milk  to  the  station. 
All  may  rest  assured  that  instead  of 
increasing  the  production  of  such  ani¬ 
mals,  the  mixing  of  Clyde  and  Coach 
and  Percheron  blood  with  the  blood  of 
our  standard  -  breds  will  reduce  and 
lessen  their  numbers.  We  have  now  a 
pair  of  standard-bred  mares,  both  with 
2 :30  speed,  that  have  never  been  to 
anything  lighter  than  road  buggies  that 
on  a  hot  harvest  day  will  kill  any  team 
of  draughters  that  ever  worked  a 
binder  or  potato  digger,  and  then  make 
them  look  like  30  cents  on  the  road, 
and  any  New  Jersey  breeder  who  ex¬ 
ercises  good  common  mother  wit  can 
duplicate  them — but  not  by  violating 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature  in  breed¬ 
ing  minnows  to  whales,  or  vice  versa. 

If  the  owner  of  a  prime  record  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Holstein  cow  wants  most  surely 
to  reproduce  his  favorite’s  superior 
traits  in  her  offspring  he  not  only  se¬ 
lects  a  sire  of  the  same  breed,  but 
goes  farther,  and  secures  one  from  the 
same  branch  of  the  same  breed  that 
produced  his  cow,  and  yet  when  we 
know  that  far  away  the  best  horses 
ever  tried  on  our  New  Jersey  farms  are 
trotting  bred,  we  are  asked,  to  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  produce  still  better  ones 


by  a  further  heterogenous  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  blood  of  dozens  of  other 
highly  distinct  breeds.  All  past  ex¬ 
perience  tells  us  to  breed  standard 
breds  to  standard  breds,  French  Coach- 
ers  to  French  Coachers,  Clydesdales  to 
Clydesdales,  Cleveland  Bays  to  Cleve¬ 
land  Bays,  and  Percherons  to  Percher- 
ons,  while  he  who  hopes  to  secure  the 
best  results  must  select  sires  and  dams 
both  from  the  same  branch  of  our 
breed.  Your  correspondent  also  says 
“another  good  New  Jersey  law  dis¬ 
qualifies  mongrel  stallions,  etc.,”  when 
the  facts  are  that  while  all  licenses 
were  originally  based  upon  registration, 
our  commission  was  actually  authorized 
to  go  abroad  and  buy  and  import  at 
public  expense  13  stallions  of  four  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  not  one  of  whose  off¬ 
spring,  from  any  of  our  2,000  mares 
in  New  Jersey  now  registered,  can  ever 
be  registered  under  any  rule  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Think  of  eliminating  mongrels, 
and  at  the  same  time  breeding  only 
animals  that  can  never  be  registered, 
and  whose  descendants  must  ultimately 
be  classed  as  mongrels. 

Another  bad  feature  of  this  remark¬ 
able  law  is  its  utter  defiance  of  the 
Republican  principle  of  protecting 
home  industries,  wherein  after  our 
home  breeders  have  patiently  contrib¬ 
uted  all  their  lives  toward  enriching 
other  home  industries,  they,  after  pub- 
lic-spiritedlv  investing  in  improved 
stallions,  are  now  confronted  at  public 
expense  with  competition  of  foreign- 
bred  sires  at  fees  that  merely  cover 
cost  of  keeping  and  care,  in  addition  to 
seeing  all  their  life-long  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  and  perfect  our  home  breed  nul¬ 
lified  and  undone  by  an  ill  -  advised 
admixture  of  the  blood  of  foreign-bred 
nondescripts,  ostensibly  because  our 
State  deems  the  latter  superior  to  our 
home  breds,  when  the  entire  move¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  de¬ 
sire  to  create  at  public  expense  a  few 
more  soft  places  for  politicians. 

Salem  Co.,  N.  J.  claric  pettit. 


Price  For  Hatching  Eggs. 

What  is  usually  charged  for  hatching 
eggs?  I  have  two  incubators  and  remark¬ 
able  success  with  them  and  am  importuned 
to  hatch  for  others.  Thus  far  I  have  bought 
their  eggs  and  sold  them  the  chicks. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  e.  F. 

The  usual  price  charged  is  five  cents  for 
each  chick  hatched  Or,  another  method  is 
to  charge  four  cents  for  each  egg  put  in 
the  machine  and  give  no  guarantee  what¬ 
ever.  In  this  latter  case  all  infertile  and 
unhatched  eggs  are  returned  to  the  owner. 

c.  f.  n. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

IC/rlLK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 

CAN  FURNISH  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  in 
car  load  lots,  also  young  stock.  F.  B.  DUTTON, 
Manager,  Maplewood  Farm,  Woodstock,  Yt. 


Large  Berkshires 

Berkshlres  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 
Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUG 1 1 II Y  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

SPECIAL  — R0  Masterpiece  sows  bred.  Pins  all  ages:  the  type 
that  weighs  700  to  800  pounds  at  maturity,  with  short,  broad 
heads.  Come  and  see  them.  If  impossible,  write  for  free  book¬ 
let.  H.  C.  &  II.  B.  II  APPENDING,  Dundee,  N,  Y. 


nilROPC  THK  BIG  DEEPFELLOWS, 
UUnUUd  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVEK  FARMS.  Transfer,  Pa. 


TUNIS  SHEEP— Both  Sexes. 

Write  your  wants  and  let  me  quote  you  prices. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON, 

Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


TUNIS  FLOCK 

gain.  W.  I.  WOOD.  Williamsport,  O. 


DEPOT  FARM. 


Collie  Po^s.  Delaine  Merino  Sheep. 
Partridge,  P.  Hocks,  Golden  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks,  Kouen  and  Mallard  Ducks.  Esgs  for  Hatching. 

J.  H.  I^KWIS  &  SON,  lt.F.P.No.2.  Cadiz,  Ohio 


Choice  Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

of  either  sex,  this  spring’s  farrow. 

These  pigs  are  from  sows  producing  large  litters 
and  good  herd  boars.  Also  some  select  Chester 
White  and  Large  Yorkshire  Gilts,  spring  farrow 
of  1908.  Prices  reasonable.  Address 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York. 


HORSES 


Going  Blind.  Bary  Co., 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  LIVE  STOCK 

STANDARBI  ZED 

OFFICIAL  FOR  S 


KILL 


Kreso  ni  p  ns 


5  Lice  MITES  TICKS 


MS 


ERADICATES  MANGE  ON  ALL  ANIMALS. 

HEALS  LEG  AND  LIP  ULCERATION. 
KILLS  DISEASE  GERM  S. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE.  SEND  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLETS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

Offers  For  Sale— Short-Horn  Bulls. 

Broadhooks  King,  No.  307304,  calved  March  30th, 
1908.  Sired  by  Whitehall  King,  No.  223724.  Dam, 
Duchess  4th,  vol.  57,  page  583.  Red  Boy,  No.  299744, 
calved  October  25th,  1907.  Sired  by  Gay  Lad,  No. 
244135.  Dam,  Lady  Peerless,  vol.  56,  page  805. 

Also  others  sired  by  Cumberland  Last,  No.  223822, 
Whitehall  Count  and  Orange  Sultan,  No.  263522.  Of 
good  type,  size  and  quality.  From  four  to  eighteen 
months.  For  particulars  and  prices  address 
C.  P.  WEST  &  SON,  Box  86,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio. 


BAD  LEGS -| 

made  sound.  Spavin,  curb,  splint, 
knotted  cords,  ring  bone,  etc.,  quick¬ 
ly  yield  to  the  unequaled  curative 
powers  of 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

Considered  a  necessity  on  tbous&Dds  of  farms. 

^  Don’t  experiment.  Get  Tuttle’s  and  be  sure. 

•».$  Veterinary  Bcolc  Fret.  Care  of  the  horse 
!n  sickness  and  health.  Good  as  a  Veterinary 
in  the  house.  ‘Write  for  it  today. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

303everly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Bred  in  the  purple  from  Johanna  Rue  3d’s 
Lad,  Jessie  DeBurke  Lad  a  son  of  Sarcastic 
Lad,  and  Pontiac  Chiron  a  son  of  Ilengerveld 
DeKol  the  greatest  hull  of  the  breed. 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  THE  QUALITY. 

W,  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fehn’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Fi-orence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C..  Courage  P.  8. 1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  II.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few' 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  BELTZ HOOVER. 

Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


4  ST.  LAMBERT  BULL  CALVES  FOR 
SALE.  Two  to  ten  months  old.  Solid  color. 
Breeding  the  best. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Vmi  PonH  Affnrfl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
lUU  Udll  l  rtllUlU  you  a  reK.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

FOR  SALE  :  (  satisfaction  guaranteed  )  two  high 
bred  Jersey  Bulls,  one  ten,  one  sixteen  months 
old.  Both  out  of  Advanced  Registry  Cows,  having 
authenticated  yearly  fat  tests  made  under  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University.  For  description  and  prices  address 
THOMAS  ROSE,  Mgr.,  “Brightside, ’’Aurora, N.Y. 


The  MOST  MONEY  for  $1  Invested  in 
Food  has  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THE  GUERNSEY  COW. 
Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


Brown  swiss  bull  calves,  three  for 

sale,  two  to  four  months  old,  from  extra  good 
dairy  strain,  Grandsons  of  Hector  No.  2191,  imported 
from  Switzerland.  C.  F.  MAPES,  Mapes.  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

)U INN’S 

OINTMENT 

Note  the  si gu.  Price  9  1 .00  per 
Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


P$  SORBINE 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  Stop  pain  from  a 
Splint.Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  Horse  Book  2  D  free*  $2.00  i 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

ABSORBINE,JR.,for  manklnd,$l. 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  Ugaments.En- 
larged  glands,  veins  or  muscles — heals 
ulcers — allays  pain.  Book  Free. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


Death  tha  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  Dll. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benelit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $6.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington.  Ohio. 


18  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

From  One  to  Five  Years. 

Bred  from  the  best  imported  stock,  closely  related 
to  the  most  famous  show  horses  of  the  breed. 
Several  will  make  ton  horses,  and  will  be  priced  at 
their  real  worth.  ROBINSON  &  UELJDEK, 
Kanona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COR  SALE  -  I  M  PO  RTEI)  F RENCH 

COACH  STALLION,  Va-nn-pied  No.  3532  .  9 
yrs.  old.  Solid  Chestnut,  16  hands,  weight  1400  IDs. 
A  fine  actor  and  good  foal  getter.  Winner  1st  prize 
N.  Y.  State  Fair  two  years  in  succession.  Will 
sell  for  less  than  half  importers’  price  or  exchange 
for  good  thoroughbred  Holsteins.  Address 

LEWIS  HICKS,  R.  D.  31,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol's  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

FINE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF  SALE 

sired  by  “Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152.  whose 
average  A  ,R.O.  hacking  is  32.48  lbs.  butter  in  7days, 
Which  is  the  WORLD’S  RECORD. 

Bull  Calf  born  January  11.  ’09;  Dam,  choice  young 
cow,  “Princess  Clothilde  Johanna,”  a  nice  young 
calf,  well  marked,  sound  and  right  in  every  way, 
and  will  be  sold  for  $50.00  if  taken  soon.  Have 
others  if  this  does  not  suit  you. 

For  full  information,  address 
QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop. 
Brotliertown  Stock  Farms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


the  new  york 
farmers  hog 

Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn., Dept. E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  fori  shipment  at  reasonable  j>rices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  hoars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  AND  GERMAN  COACH  andamares 

IMPORTED  AND  RAISED  ON 

THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO. 

This  great  establishment  has  now  become  the  leading  importing  establish¬ 
ment  in  America.  Imports  and  sells  more  stallions  and  mares  than  any 
other  three  importing  establishments  in  America.  The  proprietor.  Col.  G. 
W.  Crawford,  lias  had  a  very  busy  and  successful  winter.  Will  start  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  very  short  time,  and  is  determined  to  lay  in  the  greatest 
stock  that  has  ever  been  purchased  in  the  Old  Country  by  an  American. 
He  will  not  stop  for  price,  but  will  have  the  quality  regardless  of  price. 
The  American  people  have  found  out  where  to  come  to  find  the  good 
stallions  and  mares.  And  a  man  who  is  a  judge  will  know  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  the  good  kind.  My  next  sale  will  he  in  October.  Write  me  and  tell  me 
what  you  want.  All  letters  will  be  forwarded  to  me  in  the  Old  Country. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Proprietor, 
fharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio. 

'Phones,  Bell  651  W— Citizens  266. 
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HENS  THAT  EAT  EGGS. 

I  noticed  an  article  on  page  4.14  by 
James  E.  Rice  in  answer  to  question  by 
R.  S.  about  why  hens  eat  eggs.  I  agree 
with  him  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  here  is 
my  experience.  I  came  here  April  1, 
and  took  the  management  of  this  large 
farm.  The  owner’s  wife  told  me  they 
were  having  great  trouble  with  hens 
eating  eggs,  although  hens  ran  out 
doors.  I  found  that  they  had  fed  mostly 
corn  with  some  wheat,  the  man  before 
me  telling  them  oats  were  no  good  for 
hens.  I  began  feeding  oats  and  wheat, 
and  only  in  a  deep  litter,  and  already 
they  have  stopped  eating  eggs  and  are 
doing  fairly  well ;  one  pen  of  B.  P.  Rocks, 
14  in  all,  giving  eight  or  10  a  day,  and 
a  mixed  pen  of  22  giving  from  10  to  16 
per  day.  My  idea  is  that  the  oat  fur¬ 
nishes  more  ash  and  dry  matter  than 
other  grain  and  that  they  were  in  a 
feverish  condition  from  so  much  corn. 
The  women  folks  have  spoken  of  how 
much  stronger  the  egg  shells  are.  and 
the  eggs  are  heavier. 

Good  for  J.  Grant  Morse!  It  is  a 
pretty  hard  thing  for  an  average  man 
to  distinguish  the  right  of  the  claims 
made  by  big  breeders  for  their  stock, 
but  I  believe  the  Jersey  is  still  at  the 
top  for  best  profit  in  butter  fat,  and 
for  me  I  don’t  like  to  handle  a  lot 
of  water  for  a  little  grease  any  more 
than  a  large  lot  of  land  for  a  small 
crop  when  half  that  land,  if  good, 
would  give  me  just  as  much  of  a  crop. 

So.  China,  Me.  c.  j.  b. 

On  page  434  I  saw  an  inquiry  for 
hens  eating  eggs.  I  can  tell  you  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  sure  remedy.  Hang  a  piece 
of  fat  salt  pork  on  a  bent  wire  in  the 
chicken  house,  perhaps  one  pound  to 
20  hens.  Continue  this  every  other 
day  for  three  or  four  times,  and  your 
hens  will  stop  eating  eggs.  It  will  not 
kill  them.  F.  w. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

THE  HOLSTEIN  AND  HER  MILK. 

In  an  article  on  page  436.  referring  to 
the  testing  of  the  dairy  breeds  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Mr.  Morse  says  there  are 
some  facts  that  did  not  get  into  the 
official  report,  and  mentions  that,  while 
the  Jerseys  were  ready  to  start  May 
6.  the  test  began  June  16,  thus  giving 
the  advantage  to  newly  freshened  Hol- 
steins.  May  I  also  mention  a  fact 
not  in  the  official  report?  Jerseys 
were  selected  one  by  one  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  Oregon,  and  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  to  Tennessee.  To  quote  from  a 
Jersey  publication.  “Never  was  more 
intelligent  and  careful  care  lavished 
upon  animals.  No  athlete  was  ever 
better  trained  for  a  contest  than  has 
been  the  herd  of  Jerseys  for  a  solid 
year.  Though  25  cows  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  test,  40  were  chosen.  They 
were  assembled  at  Jersey ville,  Ill.,  a 
year  ago,  and  have  become  acclimated. 
Last  December  they  were  moved  to  Stl 
Louis.” 

This  was  the  herd,  fitted  and  accli¬ 
mated.  at  a  large  expense — given  by 
some  papers  at  the  time  as  $600  per 
cow,  not  inclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
cow  herself  —  pitted  against  15  cows, 
largely  untried,  owned  by  three  enthu¬ 
siastic  breeders  of  Holstein-Friesians. 
In  view  of  the  results  too  well  known 
to  need  recapitulation,  what  a  won¬ 
derful  victory!  What  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  value  of  the  Jersey  cow 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 

However,  this  is  not  my  reason  for 
writing.  I  am  surprised  that  a  man 
of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Morse  should 
write  as  he  does  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  article  already  cited.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  a  fairer  comparison  and  wouldn’t 
r  show  more  consistent  reasoning  if 
Mr.  Morse  likened  wormy  apples  to 
unsanitary  milk  and  insisted  that  ap¬ 
ples  to  be  salable  should  contain  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  sugar?  Why  not 
make  it  a  crime  to  sell  potatoes  con¬ 
taining  less  than  a  definite,  amount  of 
starch  ?  Such  standards  eVery  man 
would  recognize  as  foolish  and  ab¬ 
surd.  and  just  as  absurd  is  a  standard 
which  interferes  with  the  sale  of  pure 
milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  Mr. 
Morse  asks  “why  should  not  the  dairy¬ 
man  keep  his  cows'  healthy,  his  stables 
clean  and,  incidentally,  produce  milk 
of  good  value  as  food?”  He  should. 
And  if  there  is  a  cow  capable  of  pro¬ 


ducing  “milk  of  good  value  for  food” 
that  cow  is  the  Holstein  cow. 

The  root  of  the  whole  trouble  in  the 
milk  question  is  the  mistaken  idea  that 
milk  is  simply  a  vehicle  for  convey¬ 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  fat.  This  is 
what  legislators  are  usually  talking 
about  when  they  try  to  make  rules  gov¬ 
erning  the  milk  supply.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  do  a  great  service  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  by  bringing  home,  to  the  people 
the  fundamental  truth,  that  the  work 
of  a  cow  is  not  first  and  foremost  to 
produce  as  large  an  amount  of  butter 
fat  as  possible  in  as  small  as  possible 
an  amount  of  fluid  whose  composition 
is  immaterial,  but  rather  to  produce 
the  most  perfect  all-around  food  ex¬ 
isting  in  nature — and  to  produce  this 
food  in  such  form  that  no  element  in 
it  shall  be  physiologically  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  with  other  elements.  As  to 
whether  Holstein  milk  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  just  stated  let  me  quote 
from  men  whose  opinion  is  of  greater 
value  than  my  own. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rotch,  Professor  of  Pe¬ 
diatrics,  Harvard  Medical  School,  says, 
“Now  from  a  medical  point  of  view 
the  Holstein  milk  is  exactly  what  we 
find  best  for  infant  feeding,  and  is  an 
extremely  good  milk  for  anyone  to 
drink.”  Dr.  J.  A.  Gibbert,  author  of 
“The  Choice  of  Cow’s  Milk,”  writes, 
“The  milk  richest  in  cream  is  not  the 
most  nutritious,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  less  easily  digested  than  a 
milk  in  which  the  fat  percentage  is 
low.  and  Holstein  milk  most  nearly  fills 
the  reouirements'  of  good  milk.”  Dr. 
Lamson  Allen,  Worcester,  Mass.,  gives 
his  opinion  as  follows :  “After  a  care¬ 
ful  investigation  and  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  milk  I  find  that  the  milk  of  the 
Holstein  cow  contains  more  nutrients 
in  its  fats  and  its  solids  not  fat,  both 
for  the  infant  and  adult,  than  that  of 
any  other  breed.  It  has  the  largest 
element  of  vitality  in  its  make-up,  and 
moreover  the  freedom  of  the  Holstein 
from  tuberculosis  makes  it  of  superior 
value  applying  to  the  adult,  the  con¬ 
valescent,  the  healthy,  as  well  as  the 
infant  in  equal  ratio.  Scores  of  simi¬ 
lar  opinions  might  be  quoted,  but  it 
is  unnecessary,  especially  to  those  who 
have  given  the  matter  study,  and,  in 
view  of  the  facts,  a  law,  liable  to  be 
broken  by  natural  and  unforeseen  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  test  is  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  both  producer  and 
consumer.  chas.  s.  aiken. 

V  ermont. 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 


Porter  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 


Greatest  capacity 
easiest  to  operate 
and  strongest  of  lit¬ 
ter  carriers.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller- 
bear  i  d  g  and  are 
swivelled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  “Colum¬ 
bian”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
and  will  sus- 
any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hopper 
is  held  automatical¬ 
ly  at  any  height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of 
operator.  Send  for  Descriptive  catalogue  of  car¬ 
riers.  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

will  raise  the  cream 
between  milkings  and 
give  you  sweet  skim 
milk  for  house  and 
stock.  Ice  not  necessa¬ 
ry, cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  t  tv# 
work.  No  skimming, 
noerocksand  pans  to 
handle.  TEN  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  Price 
S3. 25  and  up.  50.000 
of  these  machines  in  use  today.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M  BLUF'TON,  0. 


GREENS  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unaoproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  .iterature. 
Creamery  Package  Meg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


SILOS 

The  “PHILADELPHIA” 

The  Best  on  Earth 

Das  the  longest  test  and  most  in  use.  Con¬ 
tinuous  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The  only 
Opening  Hoof  made.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalogue. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Ask  for  prices  and  new  catalog. 

E.  F.  8CHLICHTKR  CO.,  lO  S.  18th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Most  Valuable  Stock  Living  Today  Raised  On 

Schumacher  Calf  Meal 


Future  Head  of  Herd  of  The  Stevens  Brothers— Hastings  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  King  Pontiac  Champion,  as  he  appeared  last  July  at  live 
months  old.  Schumacher  Calf  Meal  has  entered  largely  into  his  daily  rations  with  whatsuccess 
may  be  judged  from  his  weight  today  at  just  past  eleven  months  old,  which  is  SHJO  lbs.  His  owners 
say  that  in  their  judgment  he  is  worth  the  most  money  of  any  Holstein  bull  of  his  age  living. 

First  prize  calves  at  the  leading  state  and  county  fairs  last  fall,  including  champion  bull  and 
champion  heifer  Holstein-Friesian  at  the  New  York  state  fair,  were  raised  on  Schumacher  calf 
meal.  These  calves  competed  and  won  over  thirty  of  the  greatest  herds  at  the  createst  exhibitof 
dairy  stock  ever  gotten  together  in  the  world.  Such  noted  breeders  as  Wing  R.  Smith,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  E.  A.  Vandevort,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  The  Stevens  Bros.— Hastings  Co.,  Dacona,  N.  Y.,  Horace  L. 
Bronson,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  C.  L.  Sisson,  Almond  N.  Y.,  and  A.  W.  Uillis,  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  were 
among  the  winners.  “Taft  and  Sherman,”  the  celebrated  twin  calves  exhibited  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  by  A.  G.  Byers.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian  Association.  Westerville, 
Ohio.  Thousands  of  other  noted  breeders  have  found  it  a  great  result  producer.  It  is  the  most 
economical,  most  nutritious,  highly  digestible,  perfectly  balanced  calf  meal  ever  offered  to  the 
feeding  public.  When  you  consider  that  the  cost  of  feeding  this  splendid  product  is  only  one-tiiird 
the  cost  of  raising  calves  by  the  ordinary  method  of  whale  milk  and  grain,  no  one  from  the  smallest 
farmer  to  the  greatest  breeder  can  afford  to  overlook  the  advantages  of  feeding  this  exceptional 
meal.  Write  us  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Address 

‘The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  ill. 


A  New  Milk  Pail 

That  Absolutely  Insures  Clean  Milk 

Health  Boards  everywhere  are  becoming  more  strict 
in  their  demands  for  dean  milk. 

Milk  is  naturally  clean — dirt  gets  into  it  when  the  cows 
are  milked.  Most  of  this  dirt  is  liquified  and  becomes  part 
of  the  milk  before  the  milk  is  strained.  Therefore  the  secret 
of  clean  milk  lies  in  keeping  the  dirt  from  getting  into  it. 

“KLEENER” 

The  Revolving  Dairy  Filter 

prevents  the  dirt  from  getting  into  the  pail — -at  no  greater 
expense  or  trouble  to  you.  It  is  the  only  device  of  its 
kind  ever  invented  and  its  efficiency  is  proved  by  the  following  test  made  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health. 

Five  exhibition  cows  were  milked,  two  tests  of  each  with  the  open  pail  and  two 
with  our  pail.  The  result  showed  95,500  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  where  the 
open  pail  was  used,  and  only  4500  where  the  “KLEENER”  Revolving  Filter  was 
used.  4500  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimeter  is  far  below  the  most  exacting  demands 
of  any  Health  Board. 

The  “KLEENER”  Revolving  Dairy  Filter  is  simple  to  use,  easily  cleaned,  low 
in  price,  and  the  use  of  it  will  enable  you  to  get  a  better  price  for  milk. 

MILK  KEEPS  FROM  1  TO  3  DAYS  LONGER 

Descriptive  booklet  and  prices  will  be  sent  if  you'll  ask  for  them. 

Write  to-day. 

REVOLVING  DAIRY  FILTER  CO.,  41  Union  Street,  Portland,  Maine 


Up-to-Daie  Cow  Barns 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  fit  up  your  barn  ^ 
the  modern  way.  You  want  it  convenient 
and  comfortable  for  Cows  and  it  must  be  sanitary. 

Don’t  make  a  move  toward  building  or  refitting  until  you 
have  written  for  our  fine  new  book  on  the 

JAMES  SANITARY  STALLS 

It  opens  up  for  you  the  modern  idea  of  dairying.  It’s  a  book  for  every  dairy¬ 
man  to  read,  because  in  addition  to  describing  the  famous  James  Sanitary  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  it  shows  many  fine  barn  pictures,  interior  and  exterior,  gives  barn 
plans,  plans  for  call  pens,  shows  best  scheme 

for  feeding,  watering  and  stable  cleaning,  how  - 

to  ventilate,  how  to  plan  for  Silo,  litter  and 
feed  carrier,  etc.  It’s  a 


Beautifully  Illustrated  Book  - 

printed  in  colors  and  It's  just  off  the 
press.  You  will  find  It  the  most  practical 
thing  on  dairy  farm  arrangement  evergot- 
ten  out.  It's  keynote  is  Sanitary  Quarters. 
Cow  Comfort,  Your  Convenience  and 
Your  Profit.  There's  a  free  copy 
for  you  A  postal  brings  it.  Send 
your  name  today  to 


The 
James 
Way  Is 
The  Best  Way 


Kent  Mfg.  Co. 

130  Kane  Street 
Fort 

Atkinson 

Wisconsin 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

Saves  much  of  your  expense  for  cattle  feed. 
Pays  for  itself  the  first  Winter.  Hundreds  of 
fanners  have  proved  this.  Staves,  white  pine  or 
cypress — cannot  warp  nor  crack.  Absolutely  air¬ 
tight.  Heavy  iron  hoops,  making  strong  ladder. 
Doorway  a  marvel  of -simplicity  and  perfection 
— doors  opened  or  closed  without  hammer  or 
wrench.  Every  silo  easy  to  erect,  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  38  J  Frederick,  Md 


BICKMORES 


„  0%-  - 


l_L_ 
CURE 


The  standard  reliable 
remedy  for  Galls,  Scratch¬ 
es,  Cracks,  Wire  Cuts  and 
all  similar  sores  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Money  re- 
■funded  If  it  fails.  Valuable  Horse  Book  and  saro- 
|cle  free  if  you  send  60  for  postage  and  packing. 
Blcismore  Gall  Core  Co., 

Box  912,  Old  Town,  Maine. 
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OLD  SALT  FOR  CATTLE. 

Is  salt  that  has  been  used  to  pack  meat 
in  good  for  stock?  w.  s.  j. 

Ilolliday,  Mo. 

I  would  not  feed  salt  that  has  been 
used  to  pack  meat  in  to  stock  under 
any  conditions,  consequently,  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  it.  However, 
it  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow  never  to  use 
any  feeding  stuff  which  might  have  a 
harmful  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
animals.  Horses  would  not  eat  it  un¬ 
less  they  were  starved  to  it,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  cattle  would  much  prefer 
fresh  clean  salt,  and  would  *do  better 
Oil  it.  C.  S.  GREENE. 


A  PROFITABLE  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  cut  is  owned  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Can¬ 
ada.  She  calved  on  January  22,  1909, 
and  her  test  was  started  February  1. 
Her  ration  during  a  two-months’  test 
was  as  follows :  Five  pounds  clover 
hay;  25  pounds  corn  silage;  55  pounds 
roots  (mangels  and  sugar  beets)  ;  six 
pounds  bran ;  three  pounds  pea  meal ; 
three  pounds  oil  meal ;  two  pounds 
gluten  meal ;  one  pound  oatmeal.  She 
is  a  large  cow  for  an  Ayrshire,  weigh¬ 
ing.  about  1,200  pounds,  but  the  above 
ration  was  found  to  be  all  she  would 
consume.  The  nutritive  ratio  figures 
out  1.4.5,.  or  thereabouts,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  authorities  on  feeding  to  be 
rather  narrow.  However,  this  cow 
proved  herself  capable  of  transforming 
that  extra  amount  of  ration  into  milk, 
and  evidently  not  at  the  expense  of  her 
own  flesh  either.  When  I  saw  her 
(April  10)  she  was  in  fine  condition  for 
a  milker,  and  much  fatter  than  a  lot 
of  the  beef  killed  by  local  butchers  in 
a  dairy  section.  In  fact  the  first  re¬ 
mark  that  many  farmers  would  make 
on  seeing  this  cow  would  likely  be: 
“That  cow  is  good  beef.”  I  have  seen 


cows,  however,  especially  heifers,  that 
would  lose  flesh  very  rapidly  when 
milking  on  so  narrow  a  ration.  No 
rule  as  to  the  proper  nutritive  ratio 
can  be  followed  blindly — what  might 
prove  a  wide  and  unprofitable  ration 
for  a  cow  with  beefy  tendencies  might 
be  just  what  the  thinner  animal  would 
require  to  do  her  best,  and  still  not  in¬ 
jure  her  constitution. 

This  cow  gave  427  pounds  milk  in 
seven  days,  testing  five  per  cent  butter 


fat;  1,735  poinds  in  30  days,  testing 
4.G,  and  3,2S5  pounds  in  60  days,  test¬ 
ing  4.4.  Allowing  .8  pound  butter  fat 
for  one  pound  of  butter,  her  seven- 
days’  record  would  be  26.7  pounds  but¬ 
ter.  The  figuring,  however,  was  done 
on  the  basis  of  .85  fat  to  one  butter. 
The  net  profit  from  this  cow  for  two 
months  was'  $46.  Butter  sold  at  that 
time  at  35  cents  per  pound,  and  20 
cents  per  hundred  \Vas  allowed  for  the 
skim-milk.  The  cost  of  her  feed  for 
60  days  was  $18.60,  or  an  average  of 
31  cents  per  day.  c.  l.  m. 


AN  UNWISE  GRAIN  RATION. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  Jersey  cows? 
One  of  these  cows  is  seven  years  old,  the 
other  three  years.  They  Rive  a  good  flow 
of  milk ;  it  tasted  and  looked  all  right  at 
first,  but  it  would  not  make  butter.  I  have 
churned  the  cream  from  four  to  five  hours 
and  it  would  not  make  butter.  The  milk 
is  ropy  and  stringy.  One  of  these  cows 
calved  April  9,  1908,  and  the  other  on 
April  30,  1908.  They  will  freshen  again 
shortly.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause?  They 
have  a  good  pasture  and  free  access  to 
fresh  water.  I  feed  them  cotton-seed  hulls 
and  cotton-seed  meal  twice  a  day ;  give  one 


peck  hulls  and  one  pound  cotton-seed 
meal  for  a  feed.  After  feeding  this  awhile 
I  change  the  feed  to  wheat  bran,  giving 
one  peck  of  this  feed  to  each  cow  twice  a 
day  ;  give  them  salt  twice  a  week. 

Louisiana.  A.  s. 

Your  trouble  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
grain  ration  you  are  feeding.  If  you 
would  discontinue  the  cotton-seed  hulls 
and  feed  one  of  the  balanced  rations 
which  have  been  published  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  you  would  have  no  further  trou¬ 
ble,  although  if  your  cows  are  coming 


May  8, 

in  within  a  month  you  should  not  be 
using  .the  milk  at  all.  Cows  should 
always  go  dry  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months,  if  possible,  and  during  this 
time  and  for  two  weeks  after  parturi¬ 
tion  no  rich,  heavy  food  like  cotton¬ 
seed  or  cornmeal  should  be  fed,  as  it 
is  liable  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble.  _  c.  s.  G. 

Tumors  on  Heifer. 

Last  week  I  found  a  bunch  on  our  11- 
months  heifer.  It  is  on  the  point  of  the 
jawbone  on  the  inside,  and  is  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  quite  hard  and  not 
painful ;  not  attached  to  the  bone.  The 
following  day  a  smaller  one  was  found  be¬ 
tween  the  jawbones  near  where  they  conn- 
together,  and  a  small  one  about  the  size  of 
a  chestnut  on  the  side  of  the  jawbone. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy?  The  herd  were 
tuberculin  tested  in  December  and  none  re¬ 
sponded.  H.  A.  G- 

Pennsylvania. 

The  location  of  the  tumors  suggests  that 
they  may  involve  the  salivary  ducts,  in 
which  case  they  may  l>e  small  limy  calculi 
which  could  be  removed  by  the  veterina¬ 
rian.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
they  are  glandular  enlargements  which 
should  quickly  subside  if  you  rub  them 
once  daily  with  iodine  ointment  and  give 
half  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  in  water 
twice  daily  for  a  week,  and  then  repeat 
later  if  found  necessary:  There  is,  of 
course,  a  possibility  that  the  tumors  are 
due  to  actinomycosis  (lumpy  jaw)  but  t lie 
disease  is  somewhat  unusual  in  calves.  If 
the-  treatment  prescribed  here  does  not 
suffice  and  the  tumors  keep  on  growing  or 
they  soften  and  contain  pus  the  knife  will 
have  to  be  used.  a.  s.  a. 


New  Mii.ic  axd  Cats. — In  answer  to  It. 
G.,  page  281.  disease  of  cats,  a  farmer  in 
this  place  had  the  same  trouble  with  his 
cats  around  the  barn  and  was  told  to  “cut 
out”  the  new  milk,  with  the  result  that 
the  cats  have  been  healthy  ever  since. 

T.  H.  M. 

IIexs  Eating  Eggs,  Page  434 — -I  have 
kept  hens  for  over  50  years  and  fed  them 
on  Mr.  Rice's  principles.  Sometimes,  in 
the  middle  of  Winter,  liens  would  eat  their 
eggs,  but  for  many  years  since  I  have  con¬ 
structed  the  nests  so  that  the  hens  would 
have  to  lay  in  the  dark,  I  have  had  no 
more  trouble.  Thinking  that  this  system 
might  be  tried  with  advantage  by  some  of 
your  readers,  I  submit  the  idea,  which  iu 
this  place  is  not  new.  candiac. 


R  gi  'fij  isjji  m  p m  f^i  m  "1^1 


THIS  picture  shows  how  one  woman  used  her 
picket  fence  to  dry  the  disks  from  her  “bucket 
bowl”  cream  separator.  She  realized  the 
need  for  using  a  separator  and  the  work  of  thor¬ 
oughly  washing  a  half  bushel  of  disks  twice  a 
day,  but  she  did  not  know  that  the  simple  Shar¬ 
pies  Dairy  Tubular  would  have  saved  her  that 
work  and  given  better  service,  or  she  never 
would  have  let  her  husband  buy  a  disk  machine. 

Two  Wrongs  Don’t  Make  a 

“Bucket  bowl”  manufacturers  are  wrong, 
in  the  first  place,  in  using  wide  mouth,  squatty, 
“bucket  bowls”  fed  through  the  top.  That  kind 
of  bowl  is  not  modern.  They  are  wrong, 
again,  in  filling  their  bowls  with  disks  or  other 
contraptions,  for  such  parts  do  not  make  a  steady, 
simple,  light,  easy  to  clean,  durable  bowl.  These 
two  wrongs  don’t  make  “bucket  bowl”  separa¬ 
tors  desirable  or  ri^ht. 

The  only  modern  bowl  is  the  light,  slender, 
simple  Dairy  Tubular  bowl,  hung  below  its  bear¬ 
ing  and  fed  through  the  lower  end.  Our  pat¬ 
ents  prevent  imitation,  so  others  still  make 
“bucket  bowls”  out  of  date  years  ago. 


Anyone  can  build  disk  separators 
cheap,  and  build  them  like  the  “old  or¬ 
iginal”  disk  machine.  The  maker  of 
this  “old  original”  is  advertising  a  suit 
against  a  catalog  house  machine  that  has 
been  built  like  his  for  a  number  of 
years.  Has  he  just  discovered  that  other 
disk  machines  are  like  his?  Or  has  he 
discovered  what  is  still  worse  for  him-- 
that  farmers  who  want  a  disk 
KlPllt  machine  are  buying  cheap 
ones,  so  they  won’t  lose  so 
much  when  they  replace  them  with  Tu¬ 
bulars? 


(  4 
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The  simple,  light 
Sharpies  Dairy  Tubu¬ 
lar  bowl  is  easily 
washed  clean  in  3  min¬ 
utes.  A  few  thrusts  of 
the  brush  does  it.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  spending  13 
to  30  minutes  washing 
a  ‘  bucket  bowl.” 


a 


Disgusted  farmers  are  trading- 
in  to  us,  for  Tubulars,  carloads  of 
“bucket  bowl”  separators— new  as  well  as  old.  Not 
pleasant  experience  for  them.  Avoid  it  by  getting  a  Tubu¬ 
lar.  Tubulars  are  made  in  the  world’s  greatest  separator  fact- 
tory.  Branch  factories  in  Canada  and  Germany.  1908  sales 
way  ahead  of  1907“- out  of  sight  of  most,  if  not  all,  com¬ 
petitors  combin-  rp  ri  Cl  Ci 

ed.  1909  better  Ihe  Sharpies  Separator  Lo. 

yet.  Get  catalog  Toronto,  Can.  West  Chester,  Pa.  Portland,  Ore. 
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A  CASE  OF  GARGET. 

How  often  should  my  cows  be  fed?  I  am 
feeding  bay  at  5  a.  m.  about  two-thirds  of 
a  bushel  of  corn  silagp  with  grain  between 
8  and  9  a.  m.,  hay  again  at  noon  ;  at  4 
p.  m  the  same  amount  of  silage  and  grain, 
and  hay  at  7  p.  m.  Is  it  too  often?  I  am 
having  a  ease  of  garget  quite  often.  A  little 
cake  will  appear  in  one  quarter  of  the 
udder  ;  about  the  next  milking  the  milk  will 
contain  chunks,  and  in  a  day  or  two  there 
will  not  be  much  milk.  The  cow  may 
wholly  lose  that  quarter,  or  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  a  small  amount.  Is  there  a 
cure  for  garget?  My  grain  ration  consists 
of  two-fifths  wheat  bran  and  three-fifths 
Continental  gluten  feed,  feeding  about  one 
pound  of  grain  to  three  pounds  of  milk.  A 
cow  occasionally  is  constipated.  I  have  one 
such  cow  now.  I  gave  her  1  Va  pound  of 
Bpsom  salts,  which  did  not  seem  to  operate, 
and  the  next  morning  gave  her  one  ounce  of 
aloes  and  three  pints  of  raw  linseed  oil.  and 
114  hours  later  1  Vs  pound  of  salts,  but  now, 
24  hours  later  she  does  not  eat  very  much, 
although  the  medicine  seems  to  have  oper¬ 
ated  fairly  well.  My  dairy  of  22  cows 
averaged  367  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  last 
year,  which  I  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
26%  cents.  e.  a.  r. 

New  York. 

The  fact  that  your  cows  made  367 
pounds  of  but-ter  each  last  year  shows 
that  you  know  how  to  feed  dairy  cows. 
However,  there  is  always  something 
for  us  all  to  learn,  and  as  I  have  had 
the  same  experience  with  garget  that 
you  are  having  I  will  tell  you  how  the 
trouble  has  been  cured.  First,  1  would 
discontinue  feeding  gluten  feed,  as  that 
is  probably  the  cause  of  your  trouble, 
although  rare  cases  occur  from  other 
causes,  such  as  feeding  too  much  grain 
soon  after  parturition.  For  the  af¬ 
fected  cows  you  should  have  a  garget 
outfit  and  with  syringe  you  can  use  a 
solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which 
usually  effects  a  cure  very  quickly  if 
the  case  is  not  of  too  long  standing. 
There  is  no  cure  for  garget  after  the 
udder  is  spoiled. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  feeding  I 
would  omit  the  5  a.  m.  feed  of  hay 
for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  feed  hay  just  before  milk¬ 
ing,  as  it  creates  too  much  dust  in 
the  stable  for  the  production  of  sani¬ 
tary  milk,  and  second,  cows  which  have 
good  feed  during  the  day,  the  last  feed 
of  hay  being  at  7  p.  m.,  should  have 
12  hours  rest  during  the  night  in  order 
to  properly  masticate  their  food.  There¬ 
fore,  if  they  are  milked  first  earlv  in 
the  morning  and  then  fed,  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  feeding  before 
milking.  For  constipation  I  have  found 
it  is  better  to  give  a  pint  of  molasses 
about  two  hours  before  giving  the 
salts,  and  then  give  only  one  pound  at 
a  dose,  repeating  in  12  hours  if  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  molasses  is  not  handy 
an  ounce  of  ginger  with  the  salts  ac¬ 
complishes  the  same  results. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

THE  JERSEY  AND  THE  HOLSTEIN 

I  ivad  with  interest  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  owners  of  Holstein  and  Jersey 
breeds.  I  think  the  truth  lies  in  this  case, 
as  in  most  others,  in  the  middle.  Both 
breeds  are  valuable  for  their  purpose.  If 
I  had  customers  to  supply  with  milk  I 
want  nothing  but  Holstein  cows,  and  when 
I  have  to  make  butter  or  sell  cream  the 
Jersey  would!  be  m.v  cow,  notwithstanding 
some  Ilolstein  advocates  say  a  Holstein 
cow  will  give  as  much  butter  as  a  Jersey 
does.  This  may  be  true  sometimes,  but 
at  what  cost  is  the  question  A  Holstein 
cow  is  not  only  bigger,  but  her  milk  sup¬ 
ply  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  protein  in 
the  milk  is  greater,  too.  It  stands  to  rea¬ 
son  you  have  to  feed  for  this  before  your 
profit  comes  in.  My  experience  is,  with 
the  same  food  you  can  feed  three  Jersey 
cows  profitably  you  can  hardly  feed  two 
Holsteins  to  get  any  profit  from  them.  Of 
course,  if  a  farmer  lives  far  front  the  rail 
road  and  has  plenty  of  clover  and  other 
feed  so  he  cannot  sell  such  profitably,  he 
may  as  well  keep  Ilolstein  cattle,  because 
Hie  big  mill?  supply  will  enable  him  to 
keep  more  swine,  and  at  least  a  fat  Ilol- 
slOn  cow  will  get  more  money  from  the 
butcher  than  usually  the  fat  Jersey  brings. 
But  if  anyone  can  sell  bis  clover  bay  at. 
fbc  high  market  price,  or  must  buy  bis 

feed  to  produce  butter,  a  herd  of  Ilolstein 
rows  will  eat  all  his  profit,  while  the  .Tor- 

sevs  will  make  money  for  him.  I  found 

t'ere  is  not  a  general  purpose  or  all- 

around  eroaHiro  in  the  world :  everything 
J  as  its  special  purpose,  so  a  Holstein  cow 
is  the  right  thing  for  the  milk  dealer  and 
Ibo  Jersey  cow  is  the  right  thing  for  the 
butter  maker.  p.  a.  d. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Heavy  Potato  Imports. — On  Saturday, 
April  24,  90,000  buslu  Is  of  potatoes  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  York  from  Europe.  These 
were  valued  at  about  $71,000.  *  For  the 

firstj  three  weeks  of  April  importations 
amounted  to  about  $300,000. 

Steel  Trade  Good. — Construction  con¬ 
tracts  under  way  or  pending  call  for  large 
quantities  of  manufactured  steel  and  iron. 
One  Philadelphia  building,  contract  for 
which  lias  just  been  let,  is  to  require 
15,000  tons  of  steel.  Smaller  jobs  in  sight, 
running  from  1,000  to  4,000  tons  each  are 
noted  in  Michigan,  Missouri,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island  and  Texas;  and  new 

contracts  for  about  15,000  tons  of  plates 

and  bars  have  been  placed  for  Isthmian 
Canal  work,  as  well  as  20,000  tons  for  ex¬ 
port  to  South  America. 

Wool  Imports. — The  amount  of  foreign 
wool  received  at  the  port  of  Boston  during 
the  four  months  ending  April  30,  was 
70.000.000  pounds,  nearly  three  times  the 
imports  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
cause  of  this  is  that  domestic  supplies  have 
been  quite  Closely  used  up.  and  the  outlook 
is  that  the  new  clip  of  home-grown  wool 
will  meet  an  active  market  at  somewhat  in¬ 
creased  prices.  At  the  approaching  London 
wool  auction  there  will  be  about  180.000 
hales  offered,  mainly  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa.  Some  current 
prices  for  domestic  wools  are  noted  below, 
but  these  run  a  little  above  what  producers 
or  holders  of  small  quantities  may  expect 
to  get :  Fine  unwashed,  21@22;  unwashed 
delaine,  26@28. 

Wheat,  like  water,  seeks  its  level,  and 
the  price  of  this  grain  is  now  hut  little 
above  the  current  figures  before  the  recent 
market  disturbance  in  Chicago.  The  chief 
cornerers  evidently  expected  the  boom  to 
collapse  quickly,  and  got  out  in  time  with 
a  fat  profit  balance.  The  price  of  bread 
has  been  advanced  in  some  places,  but 
there  has  been  no  such  general  rise  as  was 
anticipated.  It  Is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  corner  food  products  except  in 
years  when  crop  shortage  is  too  evident  to 
he  disputed,  and  there  are  comparatively 
few  men  sufficiently  “long”  on  business 
foresight  and  “short”  on  business  morals 
(for  which,  wo  may  he  thankful)  to  handle 
such  propositions  without  disaster  to  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  a  large  amount,  of  crop 
and  storage  misinformation  scattered  about, 
but  there  is  also  increased  opportunity  to 
get  at  the  facts,  and  people  are  becoming 
more  skillful  in  sifting  out  truth  from  the 
mass  of  error.  A  public  educated  to  think 
and  act  for  itself  is  on  the  shortest  road 
to  ridding  itself  of  such  abuses,  which  be¬ 
come  entrenched  through  lack  of  reason a hi e 
public  caution.  w.  w.  n. 


Rheumatism  in  Horse. 


I  have  a  horse  14  years  old  which  was 
taken  about  a  year  ago  with  what  I 
thought  was  rheumatism.  In  the  Spring 
we  turned  him  out  in  the  pasture  and  in 
about  three  months  he  nearly  recovered. 
This  Winter  he  was  taken  in  about  the 
same  way  and  can  hardly  walk.  He  seems 
to  he  sore  and  lame  all  over.  Is  not 
foundered,  has  a  good  appetite,  and  seems 
all  right  only  for  this  soreness.  We  drove 
him  a  little  almost  every  day  until  he  was 
so  bad  lie  couldn’t  go  without  seeming  to 
suffer.  Can  you  tells  us  what  to  do  for 
him  ?  m.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

Possibly  the  horse  is  kept  in  a  damp 
stable,  and  in  that  ease  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  him  a  roomy  box  stall  with 
well-bedded  plank  floor,  and  so  lighted  that 
the  sunlight  can  enter  freely.  Give  him 
two  drams  of  salol  on  tongue  three  times 
daily  and  reduce  dose  as  he  improves.  If 
this  drug  does  not  prove  quickly  and  mark¬ 
edly  beneficial  give  half  ounce  doses  of  sali¬ 
cylate  of  soda  three  times  daily.  If  any 
joint  is  found  to  lie  hot.  swollen  or  pain¬ 
ful,  rub  it  with  alcohol  night  and  morning, 
and  then  cover  with  coiton  batting  and 
bandages.  a.  s.  a. 

Garget  and  Bloody  Milk. 

What  can  he  done  for  a  cow  which  has 
given  clotted  blood  out  of  one  teat  for  about 
three  months?  Sometimes  we  can  get  some 
milk  and  sometimes  nothing  but  clots  of 
blood.  She  has  been  fresh  for  about  five 
months:  fed  on  clover  and  Timothy  hay, 
malt  and  cob  meal  and  malt  sprouts. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  h. 

If  would  he  best  to  dry  that  quarter  off 
by  rubbing  with  camphorated  oil  and  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna  leaves. in  equal  parts. 
Rub  this  in  twice  daily  after  stripping  away 
a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  affected  quar¬ 
ter  The  quarter  is .  badly  diseased  with 
garget,  or  may  even  he  tuberculous,  and  in 
any  ease  we  do  not  believe  it  likely  that  it 
will  ever  resume  its  normal  function  of 
milk  secretion.  In  slight  cases  the  presence 
of  blood  in  the  milk  is  a  temporary  matter, 
and  due  tc*  engorgement  of  the  udder  with 
blood  during  the  first  period  of  lactation 
after  calving;  or  it  comes  from  the  rupture 
of  a  small  blood  vessel  and  usually  sub¬ 
sides  in  short  order.  Sponging  the  udder 
wifli  cold  water  twice  daily  and  mixing  a 
dram  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  feed 
night  and  morning  (unless  for  cows  in 
calf)  usually  suffices  to  remedy  an  ordinary 
case  of  bloody  milk.  a.  s.  a. 


REAL  AND  FAKE 

CREAM 

Separator 

Improvements 


A  year  ago,  in  keeping  with  its  policy  of  ALWAYS 
HOLDING  A  POSITION  FAR  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ALL 
ATTEMPTED  COMPETITION,  the  DE  LAVAL  Company  put 
on  the  market  an  entire  new  line  of  Improved  Farm  and  Dairy 
sizes  of  cream  separators. 

They  were  brand  new  in  every  part,  from  the  supply  can 
at  the  very  top  to  the  shape  of  the  base  at  the  very  bottom,  and 
reflected  the  result  of  three  years  of  study,  experiment  and  test 
by  the  DE  LAVAL  engineers  and  experts  throughout  the 
world,  based  on  thirty  years  of  experience  in  cream  separator 
invention,  development  and  use. 

Every  good  feature  of  previous  DE  LAVAL  machines  was 
bettered  and  many  new  and  novel  ones  added,  accomplishing 
greater  simplicity  of  construction,  ease  of  cleaning  and  replace¬ 
ment  yd  parts  ;  less  cost  of  repairs  where  necessary  ;  easier  hand 
operation ;  more  complete  separation  under  hard  conditions  ; 
greater  capacity,  and  a  material  reduction  of  prices  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  capacity. 

A  year  of  practical  experience  in  the  actual  sale  and 
use  of  100,000  of  the  new  machines  in  1908  but  served  to 
suggest  still  greater  refinement  of  manufacture  and  a  few 
finishing  touches  of  perfection  in  the  details  of  construction 
of  the  new  line  of  machines  as  they  are  now  offered  to  1909 
buyers. 

The  1908-1909  changes  in  the  I)E  LA  VAL  machines  on 
the  whole  have  been  SO  COMPLETE  AND  REMARKABLE 
that  the  man  who  hasn’t  seen  and  used  an  Improved 
DE  LAVAL  really  cannot  know  what  the  perfect,  up-to-date 
cream  separator  is  TODAY. 

The  new  DE  LAVAL  machines  literally  “SWEPT  THE 
FIELD”  in  1908,  and  competition  was  driven  to  such  desperate 
extremity  that  THIS  YEAR  most  of  them  have  come  out  with 
all  kinds  of  CLAIMED  advertising  and  catalogue  “  improve¬ 
ments.”  Nearly  everybody  has  an  “IMPROVED”  1909  ma¬ 
chine  and  is  making  a  PLAY  for  business  on  that  basis. 

But  we  make  the  POSITIVE  STATEMENT  that  there  is 
not  A  SINGLE  NEW  OR  ACTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  in  any 
ot  them,  and  while  some  features  have  been  l lettered  it  has  been 
merely  through  the  appropriation  of  DE  LAVAL  ideas  from 
TV  O  TO  TV  ENTY  YEARS  OLD,  and  in  most  cases  long 
since  discarded  in  DE  LAVAL  construction. 

That's  a  PLAIN  STATEMENT,  made  in  plain  words  that 
no  one  can  fail  to  understand.  It  has  the  knowledge,  exper¬ 
ience,  reputation  and  capital  of  the  DE  LAVAL  Company 
behind  it.  Some  people  won’t  heed  it;  some  people  won’t 
believe  it.  That  will  be  their  loss.  Those  who  do  will  profit 
and  benefit  by  it. 

We  stand  ready  to  PROVE  IT  to  any  one  desirous  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  separator  for  the  first  time  or  of  trading  in  an  old  and  out- 
of-date  machine  for  a  new  one. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  E.  Madison  Strkkt 

CHICAGO 

1213  k  12ir»  Fii.bkrt  Strkkt 

PHILADELPHIA 

Djium.m  A  Sacramento  Sts. 

_  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
165  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  <t  16  PutMCKss  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Strkkt 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Some  inquiries  of  the  past  week: 

Burlingame  Telegraphing  Typewriter 
Company,  Richmond,  Va.  Sale  of  its  capi¬ 
tal  stock. 

No  established  rating,  and  a  good 
thing  to  leave  alone. 

Circle  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Sale  of  its  capital  stock. 

This  is  a  new  publication.  It  has 
no  established  standing  or  rating,  and 
it  has  not  been  considered  a  success. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  publishing 
stock  or  securities  offered  the  public 
that  could  be  considered  a  good  in¬ 
vestment. 

Clipper  I.awn  Mower  Company,  Dixon, 
Ill.  I.awn  mowers. 

These  people  persist  in  advertising 
and  guaranteeing  this  worthless  ma¬ 
chine.  We  have  exposed  it  several 
times  before.  They  guarantee  it ;  but 
refuse  to  return  the  money.  Leave 
them  alone. 

Coyne  Trade  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Plumbing  and  bricklaying. 

They  have  no  established  rating,  and 
neglect  to  reply  to  requests  for  state¬ 
ment  and  reference. 

Morss  Opdycke  &  Co.,  8  North  Moore 
street,  New  York  City.  Groceries,  extracts 
and  cigars. 

No  rating  and  no  response  to  re¬ 
quests  for  statement  and  reference. 

Woman’s  World,  Chicago,  Ill.  Sale  of 
its  capital  stock. 

Better  let  publishers  of  papers  fur¬ 
nish  their  own  capital. 

A.  L.  Jacobson  &  Co.,  1287  E.  S7th 
street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Eggs. 

We  have  a  $60  bill  from  one  shipper 
for  collection  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get.  Would  advise  cash  trans¬ 
actions. 

Simplex  Meter  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Instrument  for  locating  treasures. 

The  treasures  to  be  located  are 
found  in  your  pockets,  and  you  would 
better  keep  the  treasures  just  where 
they  are. 

National  Railway  Training  Association, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Reports  say  they  promise  positions 
to  students  after  completing  the  in¬ 
structions;  but  that  the  positions  do 
not  materialize. 

American  Gas  &  Gasoline  Engine  Com¬ 
pany,  Portland,  Me.  Gasoline  engines. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  names  as¬ 
sumed  by  Geo.  H.  Scanlon.  \\  e 
showed  up  his  methods  years  ago  under 
the  name  of  Dirigo  Gas  Engine  Co. 
We  do  not  believe  he  ever  made  an  en¬ 
gine  that  would  run.  He  has  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  whatever. 

Franklin  Merchandise  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Clothing. 

See  previous  .references.  We  get 
many  complaints  of  misfit  clothing  and 
general  dissatisfaction,  and  when  all 
expenses  are  considered  excessive 
prices  for  the  clothes. 

J  H.  Lukeman,  .Tr„  119  Warren  street, 
New  York,  and  115  Maple  street,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  Commission  merchant. 

We  have  accounts  two  years  old  for 
collection,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  money. 

G.  G.  Shoemaker,  York,  Pa.  Poultry 
and  eggs. 

No  responsibility;  a  dead  beat. 

J.  Kaiser,  .Tr.,  &  Co.,  70  Commerce  street, 
Newark,  N.  J.  Commission  merchants. 

We  have  a  claim  against  them  for  a 
protested  check  of  $5.85  and  shipments 
amounting  to  $43.50  for  a  New  Jersey 
farmer,  neither  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  collect. 

National  Co-operative  Realty  Co..  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Scholarships  for  instruction 
in  the  real  estate  business,  with  induce¬ 
ments  to  represent  the  company  locally. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  see  how 
anyone  could  get  instruction  enough  in 
this  business  to  justify  the  payment  of 
the  fee,  and  we  can  see  no  advantage 
whatever  in  the  local  representation. 
But  it  is  a  good  talking  proposition  to 
get  your  remittance. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  with 
check  for  $23.45  for  which  I  am  more 
than  thankful.  I  did  not  expect  ever  to 
get  it  when  I  sent  you  the  papers  and  pro¬ 
tested  check.  Our  local  hank  tried  to  col¬ 
lect  it,  but  failed.  Now  as  you  did  not 
even  deduct  enough  for  a  stamp,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  send  you  a  dollar's  worth,  and  I  am 
going  to  work  hard  to  get  you  some  sub¬ 
scriptions.  R-  P.  H. 

Florida. 

This  friend  had  a  protested  check 
from  a  Washington,  D.  C.,  commission 
merchant,  and  we  were  able  to  get  his 
money  for  him.  We  have  credited  his 
dollar  to  his  subscription  account.  We 
do  not  want  any  money  for  what  can 
be  done  in  this  way.  But  he  strikes  us 


right  when  he  talks  of  new  subscrip¬ 
tions.  We  place  no  limit  on  your  grati¬ 
tude  in  this  particular.  Give  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  million  subscribers,  or  even 
half  that  number,  and  it  will  drive  the 
rogues  out  of  the  produce  commission 
business,  and  many  other  places  be¬ 
sides.  Backed  up  by  a  million  or  even 
a  half  million  of  united  farmers  we 
could  accomplish  almost  any  desired 
and  rightful  reform.  The  rogues  or 
the  special  interests  will  not  contribute 
to  this  result.  If  it  is  ever  done,  the 
farmer  must  do  it  himself. 

Don’t  lose  the  point  of  this  Temple 
Pump  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill.,  controversy. 
If  your  neighbors  had  the  same  kind  of 
an  engine  working  perfectly  all  around 
you,  it  would  do  you  no  good  if  either 
you  or  the  neighbors  or  engineers  could 
not  make  your  particular  engine  work. 
What  good  is  a  guarantee  if  it  will 
neither  insure  the  working  of  the  engine 
nor  the  return  of  the  money?  The 
guarantee  of  the  Temple  ’Pump  Co.  has 
done  neither  one  or  the  other  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases  reported  to  us,  as  well  as  in 
Mr.  Leonard's  case. 

The  Oswego  County  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  does  not  propose  to  stand  for  any 
shady  transactions  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  As  soon  as  the  members  of  the 
association  saw  the  reference  to  H.  R. 
Daily  and  Paul  E.  Daily,  of  the  Mapel- 
ing  Poultry  Yards,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  in 
our  issue  of  February  6,  1909,  they  in¬ 
vestigated  the  methods  of  the  concern, 
and  satisfied  themselves  by  interviews 
and  correspondence  with  its  victims.  The 
members  then  drew  up  a  set  of  resolu¬ 
tions  giving  their  reasons  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  concluded  by  the  following  res¬ 
olution  : 

Believing  one  dishonest  dealer  to  be  a 
menace  to  our  association  and  a  subject  of 
suspicion  in  the  show  rooms,  be  it  resolved 
by  Ibis  association  that  rite  names  of  11.  It. 
Daily  and  Paul  E.  Daily  be  dropped  from 
our  membership  roll,  and  be  it  further  re¬ 
solved  that  they  be  prohibited  from  exhibit¬ 
ing  specimens  of  poultry  in  our  show  and 
from  advertising  in  our  premium  list. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  the  original  copy 
filed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  one  copy 
be  sent  Mr.  Daily  and  that  another  copy 
be  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is 
high  time  that  farm  organizations  take 
a  strong  stand  in  regard  to  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  their  own  membership  and  their 
own  representatives  wherever  sent.  So 
long  as  farm  hfterests  are  represented 
by  crooks  the  protest  of  honest  farmers 
against  corruption  and  dishonesty  in 
other  places  will  avail  little. 

I  always  look  forward  for  every  issue  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  like  a  letter  from  home. 
Every  issue  is  worth  a  dollar  to  me,  and 
“Nell  Beverly”  is  worth  another. 

Massachusetts.  a.  a.  a. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  our  friends 
feel  this  way  about  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
the  book.  To  those  who  have  not  yet 
had  “Nell  Beverly,  Farmer,”  we  re¬ 
mind  them  that  ft  will  be  sent  _  them 
post  paid  the  day  the  renewal  is  re¬ 
ceived.  We  do  not  want  to  say  it  is 
worth  a  dollar;  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  we  think  it  worth  more  than 
many  books  now  being  sold  for  $1.50 
in  cloth,  and  we  have  had  many  ex¬ 
press  the  above  assertion  that  to  them 
it  is  worth  the  cost  of  a  year’s  renewal. 

j.  j.  D. 


ANSWER 

This  Ad  and  Get  My  Big  FREE  Book  and  Save  $50 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  In 
the  world— My  price  has  made  It — Save  dealer  Jobber 
and  catalog  house  profit.  No  such  prioe  a*  I  make 
on  this  high  grade  spreader  has  ever  been  wade 
before  in  all  manure  spreader  history.  Here’s  the 
secret  and  reason :  I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  guantlty  and  pay  the  freight  right  to 
your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual  material, 
labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enormous 
quantity  on  a 

GALLOWAY 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition  with  proof— lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  first  class  spreader,  with  my 
agreement  to  pay  you  back  your  money  after  you 
try  it  12  months  if  It’s  not  a  paying  Investment. 

How’s  that  for  a  proposition!  If  I  did  not  have 
best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer. 

20,000  farmers  have  stamped  their  O.  K.  on  it. 

They  all  tried  It  30  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you 
to  try  It— 30  DAYS  FREE.  Five  Sizes— Including 
New  Complete  Steel  Gear  Spreader — 70-bu.  Size, 


Drop  me  a  postal,  and  say— “Calloway,  send  me 
your  new  proposition  end  Big  Spreador  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  direct  from  your  factory, “ 

Nobody  can  beat  it.  Freight 

A.  GALLOWAY  CO.  TT  Prepaid 


Fits 

Your  vsx 
Own 
Wagon 


WP.  KOOKS  exclusively,  trap-nested,  bred  to 
■  lay.  Eggs  for  hatching,  balance  of  season  $1 
for  15;  $5  period.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Jit.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  ST0CK~=EGUS  FOR  HATCHING. 

We  have  made  a  marked  reduction  in 
our  prices,  for  balance  of  season. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Inc.,  Box  J>,  Iona,  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  lor  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NKW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient. 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘ The  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


2Ho8H.P.  Proportionate  Prices 

For  use  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop 

Rune  or  cam  separators,  churns,  pumps,  oorn 
lers,  crashing  machines,  printing  presses, 

Burns  kerosene,  (coal  oil,)  alcohol,  gasoline,  dis¬ 
tillate,  without  change  o  f  equipment,  starts 
without  cranking,  throttling  governor,  drop 
forged  crank  shaft,  best  grade  babbitt  bear- 
ings,  free  catalog  telle  how  to  save  half  cost 
of  hired  help.  Testimonials.  10,000  In  uss. 

All  sizes  ready  to  ship. 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORK9 

1 4  3  Bellevue  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Special  Offer 


on 


3, 4  &  5  H.P.  Gasoline  Engines 

,  Packingless,  and 

above  4  H.  P.; 

self-starting.  1 4 
years  on  the 
market.  We  build  all  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger&  Bro.  Co. 

Wrightsville,  Pa. 


WANTED,  Pheasants, all  varieties, Peafowl, Wild 
Ducks,  Geese,  Homers,  Squirrels,  Angora  cats. 
Bantams,  Quail.  All  kinds  of  eggs  for  hatching,  Ban¬ 
tam  eggs.  A.  Mackenzie, Woodclilf.Poughk'psiejN.Y. 

JVNCONAS— 1  trio  for  sale.  Eggs  $1.50  for  13. 
Rowland  G.  Buffinton,  Somerset,  Mass. 

St.  Lawrence  Strain  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottcs, 
North  roup  Strain  R.  C.  U.  Minorcas.  bred  for  their  extra 
laying  qualities.  Satisfaction.  A. N.Cowell,  Brasher  Falls, K.V. 

CHARCOAL  FOR  PQULTRY^a^'E 

get  better  results  from  your  poultry  by  feeding  Indian 
Brand  Charcoal.  Very  valuable.  Write  to-dav. 

THOMAS  BROS.  CO.,  825  Allen  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


Jl 


BOOK  FREE 


Plymouth  "Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
^prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
met)10ds  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  “Howto  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs." 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose. Mass. 

CAST  IRON  HOG  AND  POULTRYTrOUGHS 

from  factory  to  Stockman  and  Farmer;  no  profit  to 
divy  up;  capacity  about  2  gallons  per  foot,  in  lengths  of 
3.  4,  5.  G.  7,  and  8  feet,  any  length  at  33  cents  per  foot. 
Write  for  general  Stock  and  Hog  Trough  Circular. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  -  Belleville,  Pa. 


B 


arred  Kooks  and  Reds,  both  combs.  Selected 
eggs  $1.00  per  15.  Curwin  Maurer,  Dublin,  Pa. 


Eggs  for  Hatching— $2.00  for  15  White  and 
Barred  Hocks,  K.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
S.  C.  White  and  Black  Leghorns,  American  Domi¬ 
niques  and  Anconas.  Also  all  varieties  of  orna¬ 
mental  birds  for  sale.  THE  OTSELIC  FARMS, 
Whitney's  Point,  New  York. 

Poultry—  Pigeons,  Pheasants,  Guinea  Fowl,  Pea 
Fowl,  Swan.  Also  eggs  for  hatching.  Write  for 
prices.  THE  UNITED  CO.,  2I>  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Incubat ors—  Brooders.  A  complete  line  of 
Poultry  and  Dog  supplies.  Write  for  catalogue. 
THE  UNITED  CO.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

flOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD  Pure  Buff  Rock  Eggs 
U  tor  hatching.  75c.  per  setting,  $4.00  per  hundred. 
Stock  farm  raised.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 
HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fail-mount,  N.  J. 


E 


GGS—  Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  15  for  $1. 
Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City, Pa. 


[Ill 

►  12. 


DUCKS— 1  trio  for  sale.  Eggs  $2.50  for 
Rowland  G.  Buffinton,  Somerset,  Mass. 


W.  P.  ROCKS  — Bred  l'or  Beauty  and  Utility 


13  and  $3.00  per  15. 
$1.00  per  13. 


llets,  $2.00  to  $3.00;  Eggs  $1.00  per 
Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  R.  1  Reds.  Eggs 
II.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKSrJJ.IT 

Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15.  $1 ;  100,  J8»5. 
GEO.  W.  DeRIDDEK,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  men — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of useful 
Information.  Describes  and  Illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  L»e  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa* 

BUFF,  Wh., Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25 per  30  :S.C.  K.  I. 

Ked,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

n  approval,  without  a  i 
lght  prepaid.  DOS 
CENT  if  you  »r«  not  wtli 


W»  ship  on 

*A.e  " 


_ cent 

DON’T 
you  »r«  not  utljfiod 
after  u«ine  the  bicycle  10  dsyi. 

DO  HOT 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  i.teet 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
pncee  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

n||F  HFIIT  la  *!>  >*  will  co.t  you  to 

V II  to  V  to  VV  I  write  a  postal  and  every, 
thinr  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  eet  much  valuable  In¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIKES,  Coaster. Brakes,  Buiit- 

up- Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.B80,  CHICAGO 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  PEKIN  DUCKS. 


We  are  breeders  of  Single 
and  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  White  Wy¬ 
andottcs;  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $0.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  I’ekins.  $1.50  for  10.  $8.00  per  100:  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10.000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  lor  sale. 
Scud  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  (he  right  kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous.  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  for  feed  and  care.  Our  Eggs 
batch  strong  chicks  that  live  and  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

90  Per  Cent.  Fert  ility  Guaranteed. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  Y.  Havre  tie  Grace,  3Id. 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.W. Leghorns 

fi  ADCO  Can  Be  Cured  !  Use  a  BEX  GAPE 
UHlLO  WORM  EXTRACTOR  and  Save  all 
your  chicks  this  year.  Safe,  Quick,  Thorough, 
Sure.  Guaranteed  to  do  it  satisfactorily  or 
money  refunded.  Write  for  booklet.  Address 
J.  S.  KLOCK,  Box  17,  Urban,  Pa. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Mating  List  will  be  Sent  oil  Bequest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR  SETTING 

Pen  headed  by  a  Blue  Ribbon  Cockerel;  price  $1.00 
per  setting  of  13.  G.  II.  Carrier,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORIMS. 

Eggs  forHatching  from  700  mature  birds.  Bred  for 
vigor  ana  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  BICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  $5.00  per  100;  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  per  13;  $10  per  100.  Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

The  Farmer's  Fowl— ROSE  COMB  REDS. 

Best  winter  layers  on  earth.  Eggs  $1  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  THOS.  WILDER.  Richland,  K.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— Barred  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  both  combs;  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  single  combs;  Light  and  Hark 
Brahmas;  eggs,  $1.00,  15,  $5.00,  100.  Address 
_ F.  M, PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

...  , _  Book 

orders  now.  World’s  Best  It.  I. 
Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock,  eggs.  Cohnish  Farms,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  KEDS- 

Blue  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  10  and  15 cents  each, 
Dr.  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pennsylvania. 

TURKEY  EGGS— B.  Red;  Narragansett:  yd.l,$4 
peril;  yd. 2,  $3 per  11  ;M.  B.&W.  H.,yd.  1,  $3  per  11; 
yd.  2.  $2  peril,  S.  Durigg&  Son, Armstrongs  Mills, O. 

American  Pet  Stock  Company,  Collins,  O. 

All  varieties  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Dogs. 
Stock  always  for  sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching  a  Spec¬ 
ialty.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Cockerels  of  all  Varieties. 

S.  C.  WHITE  lEGHORNS-«e,or,„nci!,°e!; 

CHAS.  J.  LISK.  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Giant strain  bronze  turkey  eggs 

— $3.00  per  10.  R.  C.  K.I.  Bed  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  S.  AND  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
chicks  15 0  each.  Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON, 

Box  178,  Kimlerhook,  N.  Y. 


RED  BABY  Chicks  15c  each.  $15  per  100. 


W 


RIGHT’S  White  Wyandotte  Winners— 

Eggs  $4.00  per  100;  Baby  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  Runner  Duck  Eggs  from  200-Egg  Strain. 
Lt.  Brahma  C’k’ls.  C.  GORDON,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 

EGGS  $1.00  15,  $2.00  per  40.  From  Thoroughbred 

Brahmas.  Hocks,  Wyandottes.  Reds,  Leghorns,  S.  11am- 
burgs.  14  varieties.  Catalogue.  8.  It.  A10HK,  Coopersburg,  Pu. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties. 
I  Good  stock,  Eprgs  lf>  SI. 00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalogue. 

H.  K.  MOHR,  Route  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


RIITTFRftllPQ  tbreedw  Record — 300  Eggs  Per  Year 

UU  I  I  tnuuru  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  SENT  WITH  PLEASURE 


J.  S,  DUMARKSQ,  (Cato’s  Hall),  EASTON,  MI>. 


If  You  Keep  Poultry  For  Profit 

KEEP  THE  BEST 

Buy  your  stock  of 

S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Box  2  B,  Yardley,  Pa. 


THEY  HAVE  BRED 


UTILITY  BIRDS  for  th,rty  vears 


Their  efforts  have  crowned  them  with 

SUCCESS 

Write  for  their  1909  Booklet.  It  is  sent  free. 


1909. 
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MARKETS 


Prcos  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
April  30,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal-  [ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Ketail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.27 

® 

.27)4 

.30®  .31 

Good  to  Choice . 

.24 

® 

.26 

25®  .28 

Lower  Grades  . 

.20 

@ 

.23 

24®  .27 

Storage . 

.22 

@ 

.25 

Stale  Dairv,  b"St . 

.24 

® 

.26 

.26®  .28 

Com  m  on  to  G  rod .... 

.20 

® 

.23 

.24®  .26 

Factory . 

.16 

@ 

.19 

.20®  .22 

Packing  Stock . . 

.16 

® 

.18 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1 .61  per 
40  quart  can,  netting  3  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  20-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.07®  .12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

,  .15 

@  .16 

.20®  .22 

Common  to  Good _ 

,  .12 

@  .14 

.16®  .18 

Skims . 

.05 

@  .09 

.10®  .13 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

,  .23 

®  .2354 

.27®  .30 

White,  good  to  choice. 

.21 

@  .22 

.24  (<y  .25 

Mixed  Colors,  best  .... 

,  .20 

@  .21 

.22®  .24 

Common  to  Good _ 

,  .16 

@  .18 

.17® 

Western . 

.18 

®  .19 

®.20 

FltESH  FUUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.00 

®  5.50 

pk. 

.50®  .75 

Greening . 

4.00 

®  6.00 

Spy . 

.  4.00 

®  6.50 

lien  Davis . 

2.25 

@  4.50 

Russet . 

2  50 

®  4.00 

Western,  bu.  box.... 

2.00 

(a)  3.50 

doz. 

■50®1 .00 

Strawberries, 

Southern,  qt . 

.10 

®  .30 

.30®  .50 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

3.00 

®  5.50 

doz. 

.50 fa)  ,75 

California,  fey.  box. 

3.50 

®  3.75 

doz. 

.50fa)  .75 

California,  choice.., 

3.00 

®  3.25 

doz. 

.40®  .50 

Grape  Fruit, 

Florida,  fey.  box...  . 

5.00 

®  5.50 

each 

15.®  .20 

Florida,  choice . 

2.00 

®  3.50 

each 

.08®  .10 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

@  4  .50 

qt. 

.15 

Florida,  new . 

2.00 

®  4.20 

State.  180  lbs . 

2.25 

@  2.75 

bu. 

1.25 

Maine,  165  IDs . 

2.10 

@  2.85 

bu. 

1.25 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

1 .75 

@  2.00 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes.bu  bkt. 

1.00 

@  2.00 

pk. 

.50®  .75 

Asparagus,  fey.  green 

doz . 

4.00 

®  4  50 

Com.  to  good . 

1.50 

®  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.25 

pk 

.26 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  crate 

.75 

®  1.25 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

@  .50 

bch. 

.10®  .20 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu... 

1.50 

®  2.00 

Chicory,  bbl . 

®  4.00 

Ksearol  bbl . 

3.00 

®  4.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

Ca)  .50 

Lettuce,  Southern. bkt. 

.50 

@  1.25 

each' 

.05®  .10 

Onions, 

Bermuda,  crate . 

1.20 

®  1.30 

Texas,  crate . 

LOO 

®  1.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

.50 

@  1.25 

Peas, 

Southern.  54  bbl.  bkt. 

1.00 

@  2.25 

M  pk. 

.76®  1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

1.25 

@  1.50 

M  Pk. 

.25 

Parsley,  100  bunches.. 

1.50 

®  2.00 

bch. 

.05 

Peppers  S’n.,  carrier.. 

1.00 

®  2.00 

Koruaine, 

Southern,  bkt . 

1.00 

@  1.50 

head 

.10 

Radishes,  bkt _ 

_$>n 

®  .60 

bch. 

.05 

String  Beans, 

Southern,  54  bbl.  bkt. 

1.00 

@  2.00 

cjt. 

.20 

Spinach,  bbl . . 

1 .00 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.20 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl. 

1.00 

@  1.00 

'i  urnips. 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

each 

.05 

White,  bbl . 

.60 

®  1.00 

M  Pk. 

.15 

Tomatoes, 

Flo*ida,20  qt.  ca rrier. 

1.00 

@  2.00 

LIVE 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  broilers,  lb... 

.25 

®  .35 

.30®  .40 

Fowls  . 

.15 

®  .16 

Roosters . 

.11 

Ducks . 

.15 

10 

Geese . 

.07 

®  .09 
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DRESSED  POULTRY 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

® 

to 

® 

@ 

@ 

<a 


.23 

.20 

.24 

.20 

.16 

.90 

.40 

.15 

.26 

.12 


lb. 


@  4.50 


Turkeys,  best,  lb . 22 

Fair  to  Good . 17 

Chickens,  best . 23 

Good  to  Choice . 18 

Common  Bun . 12 

Fancy  broilers,  pair .  .60 
Broilers, 31n.  to  pr.,lb.  .3G 

Fowls . 12 

Ducks,  Spring . 24 

Geese . 10 

Squabs,  doz .  1.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 08  @  .10 

Common  to  Good . 06  ®  .07 

Lambs, hothouse, head.  1.50  ®  6.60 
LIY  E  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  6.25  ®  6.55 

Oxen .  3.25  ®  4.00 

Bulls . 4.50  ®  5.00 

Cows . 2.00  ®  4.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  5.00  ®  7.75 

Culls . 2.50  ®  4.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4.00  ®  6.50 

Lambs . 7.00  ®  8.50 

Hogs . 7.50  ®  7.75 

GUAIN 
North'n 


.24®  .25 
.20®  .22 
.25®  .27 
23®  .25 
.16®  .18 


•15@  .18 
.28®  .30 
.15®  .18 


.15®  20 
.12®  .15 


Wheat,  No.  1 

Duluth,  bu . 

No.  2,  Bed . 

No.  1 ,  Macaroni . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bn.  .75 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bn.  .56 

Rye . 86 

Barley . 72 


1.27 

1.30 

1.22 

.81 

.64 

.90 

.75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 17.00  ®17.50 

No.  2 . 15.50  ®16.00 

No.  3 . 13.00  ®I4.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  ®15.00 

Clover . 11.00  ®  13.00 

Wild  Hav . 6.00  ®  8.00 

Straw,  Rye . 22.00  ®24.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  ®  10.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Best  Creamery . 28®  .29 

Fair  to  Good . 26®  .27 

Eggs,  Fancy . 23®  .25 

Good  to  Choice . 19®  .20 

Lower  Grades . 16®  18 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  4.50®  6.00 

Common  to  Good .  3.00®  4 .00 

Oranges,  box .  2.00®  3.25 

Strawberries,  quart....  . 10®  .25 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag . 1.75®  2.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  M  bbl .  1.60®  1.75 

Onions,  bush .  1.00®  1.60 

Lettuce,  box .  50®  .75 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  2.00®  3.25 

Squash,  bbl . 60®  .60 


W 


I I.D  and  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  For 
Sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens 


and  eggs 
isfaotion. 


Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Sat- 

Valley  View  Poultry  Karni,  It.  1,  Belleville,  Pa. 


FARMS. 

Why  notlocatein  Manatee 
County, (West  Coast)?  Ten 
acres  net  as  much  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  Northern  States. 
Delightful  climate,  abundan 
rainfall,  convenient  markets. 

VEGETABLES  NET 
$1000  ACRE. 

Outdoor  work  the  year 
round,  several  crops  a  season. 
Lands  reasonable.  Write 
for  full  information. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 
General  Indl.  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE, 

Dept.  is. 

■>  PORTSMOUTH,  VA 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


D LEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Pouitry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 

Apples,  etc.  E.  R.  WOOPWAUI),  802  Greenwich  SL,  N.  V, 
GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York- 

W  ANTED-  A  position  as  Superintendent  on 
n  M  ii  i  ku  large  farm  or  8State,  by  party  who 
is  thoroughly  experienced.  Best  of  reference. 

R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  187  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  but  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  dr 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what,  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Address :  THE  J.  A.  «fc  I.  A.  8., 

If 4  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

of  400  Leading  Produce  Merchants  in  29 
Markets.  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  OF  U.  S., 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


ILLUSTRATED  FARM  CATALOG  POSTPAID. 

1  Chapin  Farm  Agency,  2114  Washington  St.,  Boston.Mass. 

Fully  Equipped  Farm  For  Sale 

in  the  beautiful  blue  grass  section  of  Virginia,  only 

2  miles  to  R.  R.  station;  132  acres,  80  plow  land 
balance  wood;  100  fruit  trees.  2  story  house,  ample 
outbuildings;  to  settle  matters  immediately  owner 
includes  2  cows,  heifer,  pigs,  sheep,  all  the  farming 
tools  and  part  of  the  household  furniture  for  only 
$3100,  $1700  may  be  left  on  easy  terms.  See  details, 
page  55,  Strout’s  April  Bulletin  of  Farm  Bargains, 
copy  free.  Dept.  1099,  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Land 
Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


COD  C Al  C— Farm,  horses, 
rUn  OHLC  Two  hundred 


stock  and  tools, 
and  ten  acres, 
twenty  room  house,  two  basement  barns,  pond  and 
ice  house,  fine  fruit,  two  miles  from  railroad  town, 
28  Holstein  cows,  two  horses,  two  brood  sows, 
binder,  mower,  rake,  wagons,  plenty  of  harnesses 
and  tools.  Must  go.  All  for  $6,500,  $3,500  cash. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  New  York. 


nfhe  green 

or  VIRGINIA 

Where  the  summers  are  long  and  delight¬ 
ful  ;  where  the  wintersare  shortand  mild. 
Here  you  can.  grow  splendid  crops  at 
small  cost.  Rich  soil,  abundant  water, 
excellent  markets  and  good  neighbors. 
Desirable  Farms  can  be  secured  for 

$IO  PER  ACRE  AND  UP 

alongthe  N.  &  W.  Ry.  Full  information 
and  valuable  booklet  upon  request 

F.  H.  LaBAUME. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway, 

Box  IRQ,  .  ROANOKE,  Va. 


fields 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
IL  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

CHOICE  FOX  -  HOUND  PUPPIES 

now  ready  to  ship.  Also  a  fow  more  females. 
MELVIN  THOMAS,  Wayville,  Sar.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

12  POST  CARDS  12 

Your  Photo— full  size-on  12  Post  Cards  50c„ 
30  for  $1.00,  post  paid.  Send  Picture. 

C.  E.  HAVENS,  Summit,  New  York. 

165  Acres,  Stock,  Machinery,  Furniture. 

One  of  Western  New  Jersey's  best  farms,  ready 
for  immediate  occupancy;  165  acres,  lk;  miles  from 
railroad;  near  all  conveniences;  $1800  worth  wood 
ready  for  cutting;  150  fruit  trees:  2-story  8-rooin 
house  completely,  nicely  fnrnishedj  big  barn;  good 
outbuildings,  nice  shade,  good  view;  everything 
and  4  horses,  3  cows,  5  tiogs,  100  chickens,  and  valu¬ 
able  machinery  for  only  $8000,  half  cash.  See  page 
47,  Stront’s  April  Bulletin,  copy  free.  E.  A.  Strout 
Co.,  Dept.  105)9,  47  W.  34th  St.,  cor.  B’way,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

And  timber  lands,  improved  and  unimproved, 
$5.00  per  acre  and  up.  Heavy  crops,  good  market, 
healthy  climate  and  happy  farmers.  Catalogue  free. 
B.  T.  Watkins, Box  G,600  E.  .Main  St., Richmond, Va. 


Ready  to  Occupy 

58  acres  near  large  Bucks  Co.  town;  good  8-room 
house,  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  springwatered 
pasture,  abundance  of  fruit  and  wood;  owner  has 
other  business  and  to  settle  matters  quickly  in¬ 
cludes  4  cows,  horse,  6  pigs,  70  hens  and  a  complete 
set  of  farm  implements,  all  for  only  $3400— $1700 
may  remain  on  easy  terms;  see  details  page  50, 
Strout’s  April  Bulletin  of  Farm  Bargains,  copy 
free.  Dept.  1099,  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.  Laud  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia. 


200  FARMS  FOR  SALE  !r 


In  The  Fertile 
Delaware 
Valley  from  5  to  200  acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New 
catalog  and  map.  Horace  O.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

320  Acres  Instead  of  160  Acres 

As  further  inducement  to  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Wheat-Growing 
lands  of  Western  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  in¬ 
creased  the  area  that  may  be 
taken  by  a  homesteader  to  320 
acres— 160  free  and  1GO  to 
be  purchased  at  only  $8.00 
per  acre.  Those  lands  are  in 
the  g rein-raising  area,  where 
mixed  farming  is  also  carried 
on  with  unqualified  success. 

A  railway  will  shortly  be  built 
to  Hudson  Bay,  bringing  the  world’s 
markets  a  thousand  miles  nearer  these 
wheat  fields,  whero  schools  and 
churches  are  convenient,  climate 
excellent,  railways  close  to  all  set¬ 
tlements  and  local  markets  good. 

"It  would  take  tirao  to  assimilate  the  reve¬ 
lations  that  a  visit  to  the  great  empire  lying 
to  the  North  of  us  unfolded  at  every  turn," 
Correspondence  of  an  Illinois  Editor,  who 
visited  Western  Canada  in  August,  1908. 

Lands  may  also  bo  purchased  from  Railway 
and  Land  Companies  at  low  prices  and  on 
easy  terms.  For  pamphlets,  maps  and  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  low  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuso  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GIVEN  AWAY 

4  Cows,  2  horses,  6  Hogs 

70  Hens,  wagons,  tools  and  machinery  all  thrown 
in  by  aged  owner  to  get  quick  sale  of  his  beautiful 
510-acre  farm;  cuts  40  tons  hay,  100  bearing  fruit 
trees;  wood,  spring  water;  15-room  residence;  barns 
and  outbuildings.  $3,500  takes  all.  It  is  your  chance 
to  secure  an  Empire  State  money-maker.  For 
details  and  traveling  instructions,  sec  page  27 
'‘Strout’s  April  Bulletin,”  copy  FREE.  Dept.  1099, 
E.  A.  Strout  Go.,  University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Are  You 
Losing  Chicks 


Thousands  of  promising  little  chicks  die,  only  a  few  days  from  the 
shell — why?  Outside  of  accidents,  depredations  of  rats,  etc.,  there  is  but 
one  potent  cause  of  chicken  mortality — neglect.  If  you  are  losing  chicks,  there  is 
something  you  are  not  doing  that  you  should  do.  Very  likely  you  have  failed  to  keep 
the  tiny  digestive  organs  of  these  little  creatures  in  a  healthy,  active  condition.  Begin  at 
once  then,  before  you  lose  another,  to  give  a  very  little  of 


aw* 


.  HESS  Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

once  a  day. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  and  in  it  are  just  the  elements  your 
chickens  need  to  bring  about  healthy  growth.  It  is  “T3ie  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  that  even  though  a  fowl  be  confined 
you  can,  by  aiding  digestion,  provide  every  needed  element.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  contains  bitter  tonics  for 
digestion,  iron  for  the  blood  and  cleansing  nitrates.  It  vfill  make  vigorous  breeding  stock,  and  it  will  save  the  little 
chicks  after  hatching  and  hurry  them  on  to  the  point  where  they’re  profitable. 

Nothing  fills  the  egg  basket  like  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a.  It  also  cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  etc. 

“The  Dr.  Hess  Idea,**  put  in  practice,  means  unfailing  success  with  hens.  One  penny’s  worth  of  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  sufficient  for  30  hens  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

1 1-2  lbs  25c;  mall  or  express  40e  Except  in  Canada 

5  lbs  60c;  12  lbs  $1.25;  25  lb  pail  $2.50  and  Extreme  West  and  South. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Boojc,  tree. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


HR  HPQQ  -s  a,tonic- formulated  expressly  to  correct  a  weakened  animal  digestion.  That  it  does  this 

U —  I  I  Lv«)  J  3  V/LlY  IvvU  ,s  th<^  testimony  of  successful  feeders  everywhere.  It  is  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  and 

.  contains  elements  which  act  upon  animal  organs,  causing  the  maximum  amount  of  food 

S  a  dairy  cow  give  more  milk,  a  fatting  steer  round  out  trim  and  plump  in  the  least  time  •  makes  hoes  fat 

, me  condition  I  he  ingredients  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  hood  are  recom mended  bv  prominent  medical  tnen  to 

lod  blood  and  eliminate  all  dead,  poisonous  matter.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 


to  be  assimilated.  It  makes 
better  and  puts  horses  in  prime 
act  upon  digestion,  build  good  ' 


100  lbs.  $5.00;  25  lb.  pail  $1.60. 


Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 
Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  Free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

AA  biiys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.)  of  strictly  high 
***  ■  ivll  grade  rooling,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
|  HBH  *ace»  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  libera]  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing,  better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 


Dept.  A31  .Cleveland.  O. 


Hi  s 

fa  o 

f  1 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wean 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
k\  \  strong'  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 

of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dow* 

Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 


A  PERFECT  COMBINATION 


THE  MODERN  SWING  STANCHION,  WATERING  BASIN,/ 
REVERSIBLE  MANGER  PARTITION,  STEEL  GUARD  RAILING, 

und  extension  bar  preventing  cattle  from  putting  head 
in  at  side.  A  whole  herd  of  cows  can  be  stanchioned  in  a 
jiffy — ante,  comfortable  and  clean. 

Write  to-day  for  full  information  and  prices. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO..  Attica,  N.  Y. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Da*  Cnnara  —We  will  guarantee  to  put 
Be  TCI  OljUdlc.  any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 

rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Psrtact  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  fro©  roofing  book 
1  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today, 

t/ie  Anderson  Manufactured  Co..  Dept.  35.  Elyria.  Qbia. 


AUI  UU  pUI 

Roof-Fix  i 


PERFECTION  SWING  STANCHION 


WITH  FRAME  FITTED 


TO  STABLE. 


Warranted  the  best,  easiest 
to  operate  and  most  durable 
made.  Stationary  when 
open.  Thirty  Days’  Trial. 

DOES  NOT  WEAR  THE  PLATE. 


BATES  &  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Bo*  5,  Cuba,  N.  Y 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can’t  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  .for  any  'building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don’t  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
“ROOF8”— it  willsave  youmoney.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Writetoday. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  ic.  Granville,  N.Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  ami  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Dolor  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Saves  hand  A  The  New 
weeding  50%  /j  Weeding 

HOE 

with  a 

hundred 
adjustments 
Patent,  Adjustable, 
universal  joint  with 
New  Design  Hoes 
Quickly,  easily  adjusted  to 
any  angle  or  width  in  either 
throwing  dirt  toward  or 
from  plants.  Skims  the 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide, 
narrow,  pointed  or  round. 
Iloes  can  be  reversed. 

The  EXCKLSIOK  Double. 
Wheel  Patent  Adjustable 
Cultivator  does  accurate, 
close  work  among  all  kinds 
of  plants  that  require  care¬ 
ful  weeding.  Does  espe¬ 
cially  well  with  onions. 
Leaves  only  hand  weeding  between  plants.  Does  not 
push  tiirt,  but  picks  it  up  —  puts  it  just  where  and  how 
wanted.  All  steel  and  r.illeable  frame.  Guaranteed  to 
do  more  work,  easier  and  better,  than  any  other  hand 
cultivator  on  the  market  and  to  last  indefinitely. 

Price,  complete,  ready  to  work.  $5.50 

Extra  Tools  at  slight  additional  cost.  We  also  make 
Single  Wheel  Hoes  and  Seed  Drills  for  all  purposes. 

EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  TOOL  CO. 

Send  for  free  catalog  *  758  W.  12th  St..  Erie,  Pa. 


MS 


NO  statement  which  might  be  made  in  type 
could  be  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  harvesting  machines 
comprising  the  International  line  than  is  the 
world-wide  popularity  of  these  machines. 

You  know  the  real  test  of  a  harvesting 
machine — the  only  test  that  tells — is  actual 
work  in  the  field. 

In  the  last  half  century  more  than  two 
hundred  different  makes  of  harvesters  have 
been  put  to  this  test. 

You  know  the  machines  that  have  stood 
the  test  and  proven  dependable,  year  in  and 
year  out — the  machines  that  today  are  known 
the  world  over. 

Champion  McCormick  Osborne 

Deering  Milwaukee  Plano 

The  popularity  of  these  machines  is  not  due 
to  chance  or  luck. 

It  is  due  to  one  thing  only — that  the  men 
who  originally  built  these  machines,  and  the 
men  who  took  up  their  work  when  they  were 
through,  have  made  machines  that  were  right 
— machines  that  have  always  brought  in  the 
full  harvest  under  all  conditions  in  the  quickest 
time— with  least  labor  on  the  part  of  man  and 
horse,  and  with  the  least  trouble  and  delay 
from  accidents. 

Today —  1909  —  McCormick,  Deering, 
Champion,  Osborne,  Milwaukee  and  Plano 
harvesting  machines  are  more  popular  than 
ever  before,  because  they  are  better  than  ever 
before. 

They  are  better  because  they  have  been  im¬ 
proved  from  time  to  time  in  every  detail  of 
construction,  whenever  it  has  been  found  that 
any  improvement  could  be  made.  These 
machines  are  built  to  work  successfully  under 
the  varying  conditions  found  in  the  harvest 
field.  If  the  grain  is  down  and  tangled  the 
reel  and  platform  can  be  so  adjusted  that  all 
of  the  grain  will  be  cut  and  bound  much  the 
same  as  when  it  is  standing  straight. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  well  known 
lines  of  machines  great  care  is  exercised  both 
in  the  selection  of  materials  and  in  construc¬ 
tion.  All  the  bearings  are  easily  accessible  so 
that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  oiling  the 
working  parts  and  giving  the  machine  the  at¬ 
tention  which  it  should  have  in  order  that  the 
full  measure  of  success  may  attend  its  work 
throughout  the  harvest  season.  Every  pre¬ 
caution  is  taken  to  furnish  you  with  a  machine 
that  you  can  depend  upon  during  the  busy 
harvest  time  when  delays  cost  money. 


It  may  be  that  you  do  not  need  a  binder — 
but  in  all  probability  you  need  a  harvesting 
machine  of  some  kind — mower,  hay  rake,  or 
hay  tedder.  If  so,  you  should  choose  from 
one  of  the  six  leading  lines  of  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines.  The  mowers  and  rakes  are  just  as 
standard  as  the  binders. 

If  you  buy  your  machine  from  one  of  the 
six  leading  lines  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
you  to  stay  awake  at  night  worrying  about 
how  you  are  going  to  get  through  your  har¬ 
vest. 

When  you  buy  a  machine  you  would  like 
to  be  sure  that  the  principle  of  construction  is 
correct,  that  the  materials  are  high  grade  and 
that  the  workmanship  is  skilled — for  these  are 
the  things  that  determine  the  quality  of  the 
machine. 

The  harvesting  machine  question  is  not  a 
small  matter.  If  you  make  a  mistake  in  the 
harvest  field  it  is  going  to  be  costly.  The 
ripening  grain  will  not  wait  while  you  are 
skirmishing  over  the  country  to  find  some  ex¬ 
tra  part  that  is  needed  to  repair  a  broken 
down  machine.  If  you  buy  one  of  these 
harvesting  machines  you  will  evade  such 
troubles.  In  case  of  an  accident  you  can  get 
all  the  repairs  you  want  from  a  nearby  Inter¬ 
national  dealer,  who  always  carries  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  in  stock. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  a  harvesting  machine, 
it  will  pay  you  to  look  into  the  merits  of  these 
well  known  lines. 

For  a  full-value  harvest  you  must  have  a 
dependable  machine  in  dependable  condition. 
Get  ready  now  while  there  is  time.  When 
the  grain  is  ripe  will  be  too  late. 

We  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  de¬ 
ciding  this  matter  now,  because  if  you  put  it 
off  until  a  more  convenient  time,  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  never  give  the  subject  proper 
attention.  You  no  doubt  think  there  is  plenty 
of  time, — but  the  harvest  season  will  be  upon 
you  the  first  thing  you  know.  Therefore  con¬ 
sider  this  harvesting  machine  question  now 
while  you  have  the  time  to  give  it  proper  study. 
Write  for  any  information  that  you  may  need 
to  help  you  make  a  wise  decision. 

Ask  the  dealer  for  the  catalogue  of  the 
machine  you  want.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
dealer  nearest  to  you,  ask  us. 

From  the  International  dealer  you  can  get 
repairs  that  fit,  if  repairs  are  needed.  Also 
the  best  binder  twine — McCormick,  Deering, 
Plano,  Champion,  Milwaukee,  Osborne  or  In¬ 
ternational. 

Get  your  catalogue  now  and  place  your 
order  early. 
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VALUE  OF  HEN-RAISED  CHICKS* 

Keep  Away  From  Fads. 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  where 
a  prominent  incubator  manufacturer  was  reported  as 
saying  chickens  hatched  artificially  would  lose  in 
Vitality,  and  should  not  be  used  as  breeding  stock. 
This  statement,  coming  from  this  source,  must  have 
some  foundation.  We  like  to  hear  a  man  speak  out 
plain  truths  like  this,  even  if  it  is  not  in  a  line  to 
boost  his  business.  Heretofore  we  had  heard  only 
the  bright  side  of  artificial  incubation,  while  the  man 
who  has  stuck  to  the  natural  method  of  hatching  was 
looked  on  as  a  back  number.  Where  Leghorn  and 
other  non-sitting  breeds  are  kept  exclusively,  incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders  will  have  to  be  used,  but  the 
incubator  manufacturer  points  a  way  out  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  deteriorate,  by  using  hen-hatched  males  at 
the  head  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  pen.  This,  no  doubt, 
would  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  chicks,  but  I 
would  go  to  a  little 
more  trouble  and  pro¬ 
cure  females  of  the 
same  origin.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  some 
strains  of  the  older 
breeds  have  run  out  and 
become  weakened,  from 
too  much  artificial  hatch¬ 
ing  and  rearing,  making 
the  raising  of  young 
chickens  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  If  such  is  the 
case,  it  is  well  to  have 
the  fact  pointed  out  in 
order  that  we  may  rem¬ 
edy  the  matter  by  using 
hen -hatched  and  reared 
stock  entirely  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  until  we 
have  the  original  vigor 
restored.  No  doubt  the 
incubator  is  not  as  much 
to  blame  as  the  brood¬ 
ing  system  for  so  much 
weakness,  due  to  over¬ 
crowding  and  lack  of 
ventilation.  At  any  rate, 
the  inquiries  as  to 
“What  ails  my  incuba¬ 
tor-hatched  chicks?” 
seem  to  be  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  each  year.  And  NO 

in  order  to  save  hen- 
dom  from  a  race  of 

weaklings,  would  we  not  better  go  a  little  less  stren¬ 
uously  on  artificial  and  latest  fad  methods? 

However,  I  don’t  believe  the  incubator  and  brooder 
man  is  doing  any  more  to  promote  these  undesirable 
conditions  than  the  man  who  is  everlastingly  “hol¬ 
lerin’  ”  “trap  nest”  and  “dry  mash”  system  of  feeding. 
The  tendency  of  both  is  away  from  nature,  and  con¬ 
sequently  has  its  bad  effect.  Every  time  a  hen  is 
“trapped”  and  kept  on  her  nest  one  second  longer 
than  she  wants  to  be,  worries  her;  whatever  is  worry¬ 
ing,  will  weaken  that  germ  and  will  crop  out  in  a 
large  proportion  of  succeeding  generations.  The 
present  fad  of  paying  fancy  prices  for  trap-nested 
stock,  which  is  reported  as  showing  225  eggs  and 
upward  per  hen,  I  fear,  is  going  to  be  of  little  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  poultry  business.  While  it  makes  a  fine 
industry  for  quite  a  number  of  fanciers,  with  elastic 
consciences,  there  are  of  course  many  honest  pro¬ 
ducers  who  are  straining  every  nerve  to  get  the  last 


available  egg  from  their  hens.  It  is  from  this  push¬ 
ing,  forcing  treatment  they  are  giving  their  stock, 
that  succeeding  generations  suffer  weakness,  as  every 
experienced  poultryman  knows.  Strong  chickens  can¬ 
not  be  hatched  from  eggs  produced  in  this  way. 
Though  we  do  succeed  in  getting  a  few  hens  bred 
to  lay  an  average  of  more  than  225  eggs  per  year, 
what  does  it  amount  to  if  they  have  not  the  consti¬ 
tution  to  transmit  the  tendency?  A  number  of 
authentic  experiments  have  been  tried  along  this  line, 
among  which  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  gave  rather  discouraging  results,  namely,  heavy 
producers  of  eggs  did  not  have  the  power  to  trans¬ 
mit  their  laying  ability.  A  few  years  ago  I  owned 
a  hen  which  had  as  many  eggs  to  her  credit  as  would 
sound  plausible  put  in  black  and  white,  and  I  thought 
I  was  on  the  track  to  possess  a  flock  like  her.  After 
mating'  her  suitably,  I  was  unable  after  several  at¬ 


either  can  rank  with  the  dry  mash  system  of  feeding 
which  is  at  present  having  its  run.  I  don’t  know 
who  claims  to  be  the  originator  of  this  last  fad,  but 
I  will  wager  it  was  prompted  by  natural  laziness,  and 
its  followers  will  not  be  likely  to  enter  into  serious 
competition  with  the  man  who  keeps  his  hens  dig¬ 
ging  for  all  they  get.  Hens,  like  men,  do  their  best 
when  kept  busy  and  interested  in  their  work,  and  only- 
want  the  chance  to  scratch  from  morning  till  night, 
not  having  a  hopper  of  feed*  always  staring  them  in 
the  face.  -I  admit  it’s  easy — too  easy  to  be  profitable— 
to  fill  up  a  box  once  per  week,  but  a  few  generations 
of  universal  dry  mash  feeding  before  the  hens  at 
all  times  and  under  all  conditions,  and  only  million¬ 
aires  will  be  found  in  the  egg  and  poultry  consum¬ 
ing  class.  The  poultry  industry  is  not  the  only  one 
which  has  suffered  from  too  much  artificiality;  his¬ 
tory  is  full  of  such  conditions  prevailing  in  the  past, 

wherein  it  became  nec¬ 
essary  to  fell  some  of 
the  edifices  constructed 
on  sand  and  get  back  to 
rock-bottom  foundation. 
And  I  believe  the  man 
who  pays  more  attention 
to  the  health  and  vigor 
of  his  fowls  for  the 
next  generation,  and  less 
to  fine  feathers  and 
forced  conditions,  will 
be  on  h  a  n  d  with  the 
goods  which  will  be 
sought  after  in  the  near 
future.  T  here  can  be 
neither  pleasure  nor 
profit  in  a  business  con¬ 
ducted  along  th«w  lines 
of  a  degenerating  ten¬ 
dency,  and  while  we  are 
not  all  ’  in  the  poultry 
business  for  our  health, 
we  might  at  least  give 
our  hens  time  to  reclothe 
themselves  in  the  Fall 
without  the  assistance  of 
a  “  forced  molt  crank,” 
or  to  lay  an  egg  with¬ 
out  being  clapped  in  jail, 
or  a  trap-nest,  so-called. 

L.  r.  p. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


BROODER  MATCHES  THE  OLD  HEN.  Fig.  214. 


tempts  to  get  one  chick  raised  to  maturity  from  this 
hen.  My  experience  has  not  been  confined  to  this 
one  example  in  getting  hens  to  reproduce.  While  I 
aim  to  use  a  certain  type  to  breed  from,  a  strong, 
vigorous  constitution  would  come  before  any  250- 
egg  hen  right  off  the  trap  nest.  Many  poultrymen 
are  arriving  at  the  same  conclusions  to-day,  from 
these  unnatural  conditions,  as  the  dairy  industry  has 
passed  through  here  in  Chester  county  in  the  past 
25  years.  Some  time  back  there  were  on  a  large 
number  of  farms  highly-bred,  nervous  and  pampered 
Jersey  cows,  treated  largely  as  the  over-enthusiastic 
poultryman  is  treating  his  flock  to-day.  These  heavy- 
producing  and  nervous-bred  cows  were  not  able  to 
stand  the  the  practical  test,  and  to-day  have  been 
largely  discarded  for  the  more  healthy  and  vigorous 
constitution  of  the  native  stock. 

As  far  as  the  deleterious  effects  of  artificial  rear¬ 
ing  and  trap  nests  are  concerned,  I  doubt  whether 


R.  N.-Y.  —  If  anyone 
thinks  these  remarks 
about  trap-nest  hens  are 
too  severe  we  offer  him 
the  space  in  which  to 
disprove  them.  We  all 
want  superior  laying  stock — but  not  at  the  expense 
of  vigor.  The  trap-nest  theory  has  now  been  tested 
for  some  years.  What  is  the  practical  outcome  of  it? 


THE  FARMER’S  CAMPAIGN. 

It  sometimes  looks  to  the  city  man  as  if  the 
farmer  sort  of  camped  out  in  the  country  and  let 
Mother  Nature  make  a  living  for  him.  The  fact  is, 
his  work  is  more  like  that  of  a  general  engaged  in 
a  campaign ;  and  the  war  against  weed,  insect,  dis¬ 
ease,  blight,  drought  and  wet  weather,  only  ends 
when  the  results  of  the  season  are  in  the  bank.  The 
farmer  is  arrayed  against  the  forces  of  Nature  and 
must  overcome  by  sagacity  and  grit.  That  is  why 
some  successful  city  men  fail  on  the  farm.  A  fac¬ 
tory  superintendent  may  read  the  riot  act  to  his 
employees  and  they  are  “bluffed”  into  better  work, 
but  you  can’t  “bluff”  Canada  thistles,  nor  fetch  a 
team  of  nervous  horses  to  time  by  getting  mad. 
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The  object  of  the  general  is  the  acquisition  of  terri¬ 
tory  ;  the  end  the  farmer  has  in  view  is  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  cash,  and  he  must  plan  for  his  crops  to  that 
end.  He  should  know  while  it  is  yet  Winter  just  what 
he  will  do  with  each  field,  and  then  bend  every 
energy  successfully  to  carry  out  his  campaign.  Some 
will  succeed,  like  Gen.  Grant,  by  fighting  it  out  on 
the  lines  laid  down,  regardless  of  obstacles;  others 
will  find  that  the  battle  is  going  against  them  in  spite 
of  everything,  and  they  must  make  a  flank  movement 
by  sowing  'buckwheat  or  millet,  instead  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  crop,  as  they  intended.  I  generally  take  it  the 
other  way  around,  and  have  cabbage  plants  ready 
to  set  out  if  I  am  up  with  all  the  work,  and  if  I 
do  not  get  the  opportunity,  the  plants  may  readily  be 
sold  to  others  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  at  all  times  that 
the  forces  at  his  command  shall  be  able  to  overcome 
his  enemies.  He  should  not  have  two  crops  that  will 
require  a  large  amount  of  attention  at  the  same  time 
of  year.  Remember  that  in  May  you  will  be  busy 
getting  in  corn,  so  don’t  have  other  work  to  con¬ 
flict.  Then  a  little  later,  several  days  will  be  given 
to  spraying,  followed  in  the  order  mentioned  by 
cabbage  setting,  haying,  picking  raspberries,  and  in 
the  Fall,  the  corn,  which  may  be  cut  and  husked  at 
odd  times  while  picking  pears  and  apples.  Some 
such  mapping  out  of  the  season’s  work  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  if  the  campaign  is  to  be  a  success. 
So  do  not  have  a  “planting  time”  and  a  “haying 
time”  and  a  “harvesting  time”  during  which  other 
important  work  is  neglected.  A  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  farm  operations  as  a  whole  must  be  constantly 
maintained,  like  a  general,  spy-glass  in  hand,  fol¬ 
lowing  each  incident  of  the  battlefield.  Cut  a  field 
of  clover,  then  cultivate  the  corn  before  attacking 
the  Timothy. 

This  constant  general  watch  of  the  entire  farm 
work  is  just  as  necessary  where  one  does  all  his 
own  work  as  it  is  where  help  is  employed;  perhaps 
more  so,  as  he  does  not  have  a  large,  force  to  throw 
into  the  breach  if  the  weeds  are  gaining  a  victory 
in  the  onion  bed  or  the  psylla  has  surprised  us  in 
the  pear  orchard.  And  yet  while  Nature  is  often 
arrayed  against  the  farmer  she  is  as  frequently  on 
his  side,  and  will  help  push  his  crop  ahead  of  the 
weeds.  T  have  often  seen  raspberries  and  corn  grow 
so  fast  that  the  ground  was  shaded,  and  the  weeds 
were  always  a  pretty  weak-looking  lot  of  enemies, 
and  in  a  dry  time  evaporation  was  so  slow  from  the 
shaded  ground  that  no  extra  cultivation  was  needed. 

I  do  not  grow  the  crop  with  the  cultivation  of 
which  I  am  most  familiar,  and  which  is  best  suited 
to  my  land — strawberries,  because  they  ‘  require  a 
large  amount  of  work  throughout  the  entire  season, 
and  hoeing  them  is  sure  to  conflict  with  other  crops. 
Instead,  I  raise  raspberries,  which,  with  an  early 
thorough  hoeing,  apd  horse  cultivation  later  on,  is 
all  that  is  required.  I  might  also  add  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  i*  equally  good  for  both  crops.  Just  one  more 
suggestion  regarding  the  campaign.  What  would 
we  think  of  a  general  who  went  into  battle  with 
such  poor  ammunition  that  a  great  deal  of  it  would 
not  go  off.  Let’s  not  plant  seeds  which  have  not 
been  tested,  and  of  which  we  are  uncertain  whether 
they  will  “go  off”  or  not.  G.  M.  c. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  WRINKLE  IN  PARCELS  POST. 

On  page  417  you  stated  the  objections  that  were 
urged  against  parcels  post,  and  under  the  second 
head,  cost,  T  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  practical 
rebate  that  the  express  companies  receive  from  the 
public  by  a  custom  that  has  grown  up,  and  to  which 
I  never  saw  any  attention  called.  It  is  among  the 
senders  of  third-class  mail  matter  who  send  out 
large  numbers  of  packages  under  four  pounds 
weight  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  for  one  cent. 
Some  years  ago  I  knew  a  large  mail-order  house 
that  advertised  wherever  the  domestic  postal  rates 
were  in  force.  Their  catalogue  weighed  44  ounces, 
the  postal  rate  thus  being  22  cents.  The  five  large 
express  companies  would  send  special  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  house  after  an  edition  of  say  50,000 
catalogues  was  ready  for  distribution.  These  rep¬ 
resentatives  would  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
which  company  should  carry  a  particular  parcel,  pre¬ 
sumably  an  agreement  of  division  of  the  territory 
among  their  principals.  The  rate  to  be  the  same  or 
a  trifle  less  than  the  postal  rate,  but  in  each  edition 
there  would  be  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  catalogues 
which  would  be  left  for  the  mails  to  carry;  those 
addressed  to  Alaska,  Philippines,  Cuba,  at  that  time, 
and  those  in  the  mountainous  States  of  the  West. 
They  thus  had  the  cream  of  the  business,  whi'e  the 
undesirable  part  was  left  for  Uncle  Sam.  Can  ever 
he  carry  on  a  profitable  business  with  that  kind  of 
piratical  competition?  50.000  parcels  at  22  cents, 
$11,000;  express  45.000,  $0,900,  short  haul;  mail  5,000, 
$1,100,  long  haul.  r.  c. 

Michigan. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

THE  F.  W.  MACKEY  WATER  SYSTEM. 
How  Water  Pumps  Itself. 

In  the  year  1904,  when  I  was  20  years  old,  my 
brother  and  I  with  money  we  had  earned  and  saved, 
bought  the  small  farm  of  30  acres,  where  we  now 
live.  On  this  small  farm  we  have  made  a  success, 
principally  by  overcoming  the  cause  of  failures.  In 
making  the  general  repairs  and  arranging  the  con¬ 
veniences  to  suit  one’s  notion,  I  did  not  fancy  the 
crude  method  in  which  water  was  supplied  to  the 
house,  viz,  a  well  and  pump  outdoors,  a  pail  and 
generally  empty,  inside,  and  every  time  you  move 
“I  want  a  pail  of  water”  or  “I’m  about  choked  for  a 
drink,  won’t  you  get  a  pail  of  water?”  Instead  of 
this  pail  of  water  sitting  around,  I  wanted  a  city 
water  system,  operating  absolutely  automatic,  also 
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SCION,  STUB  AND  SECTION  VIEW  OF  SLIP- 
G RAFTING.  Fig.  215. 

operating  without  expense.  I  was  unable  to  find  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market  that  would  do  any  such  work. 
In  order  to  operate  any  device  without  expense  or 
attention  it  must  be  extremely  simple.  It  was  also 
apparent  that  ia  order  to  force  water  against  pressure 
considerable  energy  must  come  from  somewhere. 
This  energy  must  be  applied  without  attention  or 
expense  and  control  itself  under  varying  pressures 
automatically. 

HARNESSING  THE  STREAM.— I  soon  con¬ 
vinced  myself  that  this  energy  could  not  be  applied 
in  any  such  way  without  being  taken  from  some  run¬ 
ning  stream.  A  little  brook  crossed  our  place,  and 
I  went  to  studying  o  it.  There  was  no  fall  in  it, 
more  than  enough  to  make  the  water  move  along. 
It  could  not  be  dammed  up  more  than  20  to  24  inches' 
without  damaging  our  field  for  which  we  paid  $116 
per  acre.  To  do  anything  with  so  small  a  fall  was 
a  hard  proposition.  The  first  thing  I  thought  of  did 
not  work.  I  did  not  go  to  sleep  and  dream  it  all 
out,  nor  did  fortune  knock  upon  my  door  and  tell 
me  all  about  how  to  build  it.  but  I  studied  it  out.  I 
worked  on  it  at  odd  times  for  about  two  years.  In 
doing  such  a  large  amount  of  experimenting,  which 
is  almost  always  a  dead  expense,  a  man  of  my  means 
would  find  himself  swamped  before  he  got  his  device 
perfected  if  he  was  not  extremely  careful. 

It  was  during  the  Winter  of  1908  that  I  built  the 
one  I  now  have  in  operation,  it  being  operated  by 
the  weight  of  water  in  a  fall  of  12. to  13  inches.  I 
did  not  use  this  certain  amount  of  fall  on  account 
of  any  particular  reason  more  than  that  the  device 


works  on  from  three  to  thirty  or  perhaps  a  few 
more  inches  fa'll,  and  I  thought  I  would  put  it  some¬ 
where  about  half  way.  However,  I  would  advise 
using  more  fall  if  it  could  be  easilv  obtained,  for 
the  reason  that  every  inch  fall  means  three-quarters 
inch  to  one  inch  stroke  on  piston.  The  plan  con¬ 
sists  in  weighing  or  catching  the  weight  of  water  as 
it  flows  along  in  a  stream,  and  placing  this  weight 
or  power  upon  a  piston  standing  in  the  upper  end 
of  a  vertical  cylinder  full  of  water,  the  object  being 
to  force  this  piston  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder, 
causing  the  water  to  flow  against  great  resistance 
into  a  discharge  pipe,  being  prevented  from  coming 
back  by  check  valve. 

THE  MACHINE  AND  TTS  WORKING.— I  place 
on  the  dam  one  end  of  a  flat,  wide  and  long  trough, 
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with  sides  highest  at  its  lowest  end.  The  lower  or 
ether  end  is  placed  on  the  piston  rod  at  any  desired 
point  from  the  tail.  With  tail  of  trough  nearly  as 
high  as  head,  piston  is  at  its  upward  point.  The 
stream  rushes  into  trough,  the  weight  of  which 
quickly  becomes  greater  than  resistance  on  piston, 
and  as  streams  continues  to  rush  in,  piston  and 
trough  go  down  with  tremendous  force.  A  curious 
muskrat  allowed  himself  to  get  caught  in  the  moving 
parts  and  was  crushed  to  about  the  thickness  of  a 
piece  of  paper.  When  trough  approaches  its  down¬ 
ward  destination  the  tail  end  of  stop  4  is  arrested 
in  its  downward  journey  by  stationary  crosspiece  5. 
There  by  releasing  outlet  gate  6,  which  is  directly 
connected  to  inlet  gate  7  by  two  sticks,  8,  and  pivoted 
to  sides  of  trough  with  crossbar  9.  When  outlet 
gate  6  is  released  by  stop  4,  it  is  thrown  upward 
by  inlet  gate  being  heaviest,  which  at  the  same  time 
closes  inlet,  and  as  trough  is  inclined  the  water 
quickly  rushes  out.  A  counterweight  10,  bearing 
over  a  support  11,  and  attached  to  trough  at  its 
lower  end  and  overweighing  same,  quickly  lifts 
trough,  together  with  piston,  to  its  upward  position, 
thereby  sucking  cylinder  full  of  water,  through  inlet 
pipe,  which  comes  from  a  filtered  reservoir.  As 
trough  nears  its  upward  position,  outlet  gate  6,  is 
arrested  in  its  upward  journey  by  crosspiece  12, 
which  causes  it  to  close,  and  inlet  gate  7  to  open. 
The  trough  being  stopped  from  continuing  on  up¬ 
ward  by  gate  closing  against  bottom  of  trough,  and 
being  against  crosspiece  12,  in  this  closed  position, 
it  is  held  by  stop  4,  while  another  powerful  impulse 
downward  takes  place. 

HOW  IT  IS  REGULATED. — It  is  necessary  to 
have  trough  correspond  in  size  somewhat  with  piston 
diameter,  mine  being  3z/2  inches.  Upon  watching 
these  impulses  nearly  everyone  says,  “I  should  think 
it  would  blow  up  everything  on  the  other  end,”  but  it 
will  give  any  pressure  desired.  As  I  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  raising  the  head  increases  the  volume  delivered. 
Raising  the  dam  above  the  head  increases  the  pres¬ 
sure  by  making  the  water  deeper  in  the  trough.  As 
the  pressure  in  the  system  rises  to  any  desired  point, 
from  valves  all  being  closed,  the  resistance  on  the 
piston  becomes  sufficient  to  hold  up  its  load  of  water, 
which  is  level  with  the  dam.  Raising  the  dam  raises 
the  depth  in  the  trough,  making  more  weight  on  the 
piston  and  consequently  more  pressure.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  seen  that  trough  containing  its  load  of  water 
and  standing  on  piston  will  go  into  operation  almost 
instantly  upon  drawing  water  from  any  point  in  the 
system.  When  the  trough  begins  its  impulse,  it  is 
absolutely  certain  to  complete  it  without  being  stalled, 
for  the  water  tries  to  keep  its  level  with.  the  dam. 
The  sides  of  the  trough  are  built  a  little  higher  than 
naturally  needed  at  the  lower  end  and  tapering  to  the 
head,  so  that  in  case  of  high  water  it  continues  to 
run.  but  of  course  much  handicapped  on  account  of 
back  water,  and  in  case  it  gets  completely  drowned, 
it  comes  back  to  life  again  when  water  goes  down. 
No  oiling  of  any  kind  required;  there  are  no  bearings 
in  it;  counterweight  10  on  support  11  is  built  as  a 
rocker  and  causes  no  friction.  I  have  kept  the  one  I 
now  have  running  almost  constantly  since  March.  1908, 
and  I  expect  it  will  last  longer  than  I,  as  the  wood 
is  wet  all  the  time  and  there  is  practically  nothing  to 
wear  out,  as  it  only  balances  up  and  down  over  sup¬ 
port  11. 

THE  PUMP  AND  FITTINGS— It  took  me  a 
year  and  a  half  to  get  a  pump  that  filled  the  bill.  I 
cut  and  tried  and  then  did  not  have  it.  Hiring  pat¬ 
terns  made  quickly  proved  to  be  too  expensive  for 
my  pocket,  so  had  to  learn  pattern-making.  Although 
my  tools  were  not  adapted  to  such  work,  I  managed 
to  dig  out  straight  core  boxes;  of  course  the  cores 
are  easier  to  make.  I  used  old  pine  posts  for  mate¬ 
rial.  I  brass-lined  my  own  cylinder.  I  do  not 

obstruct  channel  of  stream,  which  would  cause  trou¬ 
ble  the  first  time  stream  got  high,  but  I  dug  a  hole 
in  the  bank,  well  back  from  the  stream,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  device,  with  plank  to  hold  the 
dirt  back,  with  a  nearly  flat  roof  with  trap  door,  all 
level  with  the  top  of  the  ground.  The  inlet  is 
through  a  tile  or  sluice  that  is  laid  deep,  being  placed 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  stream  before  it  is 
dammed  up.  It  is  never  affected  by  stream  freezing 
over,  or  by  floating  ice  or  wood,  nor  can  any  cold 
wind  get  in.  The  outlet  is  of  the  same  plan,  coming 
out  under  the  water  like  a  muskrat  hole.  There  is 
no  freezing  up,  for  it  is  just  like  a  cellar  with  a 
creek  running  through  it.  As’  the  pump  is  single 
stroke  and  so  far  away,  some  storage  should  be  used, 
as  this  storage  makes  a  steady  stream  and  a  reserve, 
also  makes  the  most  powerful  stream  from  faucet 
obtainable  with  any  given  pressure.  My  storage  con¬ 
sists  of  two  40-gallon,  air-bound  range  boilers,  in 
one  corner  of  my  cellar  behind  the  door,  being  away 
from  frost  and  not  in  the  way.  This  is  ample,  as 
the  device  starts  as  soon  as  pressure  begins  to  lower. 
I  have  sink  and  faucet  neatly  arranged  in  kitchen, 
also  have  it  in  barn  for  stock  and  washing  buggies. 
For  fire  protection  I  have  hose  connected  and  coiled 
up  on  peg.  so  with  one  turn  of  hydrant  valve  you 
have  water  almost  instantly.  All  there,  is  to  this 
device  is  what  I  have  called  a  trough,  with  gates  or 
end  boards  in  each  end  like  a  wagon  box.  and  a 
counterweight  attached  to  the  lower  end.  1  herefore 
any  farmer  without  a  gravity  system  who  can  get 
to  a  running  stream  can  have  one.  I  will  fix  up  the 
man  who  cannot  get  a  stream  when  I  can  spare 
some  money.  f.  W.  mackey. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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BROOKLYN  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  FARMERS 

Can  you  give  me  the  method  whereby  the  city  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  obtains  its  water  supply?  The  city  of  New  Britain 
now  controls  part,  and  is  asking  for  power  to  control  the 
entire  watershed  of  the  town  of  Burlington.  The  town  Is 
very  much  opposed  to  it.  We  feel  that  a  city  should 
exhaust  its  own  resources  before  asking  for  power  to 
take  from  a  town  the  water  which  the  Creator  designed 
for  the  use  of  its  own  inhabitants.  a.  a.  m. 

Hartford.  Conti. 


formed.  But,  although  I  have  found  and  used  one 
or  two  successfully,  it  was  not  until  within  the  last 
year  that  there  came  to  my  knowledge  one  which 
answered  all  the  requirements.  This  method,  which 
for  various  reasons  I  have  called  the  “slip-graft,” 
is  used  in  the  South  in  crown-grafting  Citrus  trees, 
and  also  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  nurseries  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  general  purposes.  The  advantages  which 
the  slip  -  graft  possesses  over  the  cleft -graft  are 
greater  than  hoped  for.  First,  no  splitting  of  the 
“stub”  is  required ;  secondly,  the  base  of  the  scion 
is  prepared  by  a  single  cut  instead  of  two;  thirdly, 
the  healing  of  the  wound  is  assured  by  the  ability 
to  insert  a  larger  number  of  scions;  fourthly,  the 
expense  of  covering  the  wound  with  wax  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum;  fifthly,  the  number  of  tools  re¬ 
quired  is  reduced  to  two — the  saw  and  the  knife — 
or  one-half  the  number  used  in  making  a  cleft. 


IN  A  JERSEY  WOMAN’S  GARDEN.  Fig.  217. 


culture,  at  23  Park  Row.  The  man  was  a  painter 
by  trade,  and  knew  nothing  about  farming,  but  he 
is  willing  to  work,  and  is  learning  to  handle  horses, 
to  plow  and  cultivate,  and  is  doing  all  kinds  of  work 
fairly  well.  It  takes  time  and  patience  to  teach  such 
men,  but  many  of  them  will  make  good  farm  help. 
We  have  another  family,  American,  also  obtained 
through  the  Department.  He  left  the  farm  several 
years  ago — has  been  driving  a  milk  wagon,  had  to 
get  up  at  12  o’clock  at  night  and  work  until  3  o’clock 
the  next  day,  receiving  but  $9  a  week  to  support  a 
family  of  wife  and  two  children.  He  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man,  a  member  of  the  Grange,  and  says  the 
farm  is  a  much  better  place  on  which  to  work  and 
live.  His  wife  was  a  city  girl,  but  she  is  as  happy 
as  her  husband  and  children  are  to  get  away  from 
the  hard  and  pinched  living  of  the.  city.  The  Dutch 
woman  is  very  useful  on  the  farm  in  helping  in  the 
grafting  of  trees,  and  will  pick  fruit  and  help  in 
packing,  and  in  many  ways.  The  children  of  both 
families  can  add  to  their  earnings  by  picking  fruit. 

If  farmers  would  fix  -up  their  old  empty  tenant 
houses  that  are  going  to  decay  they  could  fill  them 
with  good  families  and  get  far  better  help  than  many 
of  them  are  now  getting  in  the  men  they  hire 
for  only  a  few  months.  They  must  provide  work 
for  men  by  the  year.  Farmers  can  make  but  little 
money  running  their  business  but  eight  months  out 
of  the  year.  If  a  bank  or  a  factory  should  shut 
down  at  the  end  of  eight  months  and  throw  its 
employees  out  for  four  months  it  would  soon  go 
out  of  business.  Every  farm  should  raise  its  own 
horses,  should  have  far  more  poultry,  and  sell  eggs 
in  the  Winter,  when  they  are  always  high  in  price; 
more  cattle  should  be  raised.  More  than  half  of  the 
cows  are  not  worth  the  food  they  consume,  and  a 
good  business  could  be  done  raising  extra  good, 
high-yielding  cows  that  would  pay,  in  hard  times, 
of  high-priced  grain  and  low  prices  for  milk,  as  well 
as  in  better  times.  But  all  of  this  requires  in  the 
farmer  a  man  of  brains;  he  must  be  a  good  business 
man,  alert,  studying  every  side  of  his  business  and 
saving  every  leak  and  loss,  which,  on  many  farms, 
cut  out  annually  any  possible  profits.  Farmers 
should  spend  more  time  on  their  farm  accounts  and 
keep  a  daily  record  of  all  farm  work,  that  they  may 
know  more  about  their  farm  and  their  business.  At 
Orchard  Farm  I  have  kept  such  a  record  for  over 
30  years,  which  has  required  less  than  10  minutes 
every  evening,  and  without  such  a  record  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  keeping  accounts,  business  would  be  done  in 
a  very  blind  and  unsatisfactory  way.  When  farming 
is  done  in  a  more  business-like  manner  there  will  he 
less  difficulty  in  getting  good  men  from  the  city  to 
return  to  farm  work.  george  t.  powell. 

New  York. 


The  city  of  New  York  maintains  driven  well 
stations  in  the  County  of  Nassau  which  are  erected 
upon  property  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  and  to  which  the  city  of  New  York 
succeeded  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1908.  The 
functions  which  these  pumping  stations  perform  are 
to  supply  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  with  water. 
Shortly  after  consolidation  many  claims  were  filed 
with  the  Comptroller  by  farmers  in  the  counties  of 
Queens  and  Nassau,  demanding  damages  for  the 
abstraction  of  water  which,  it  was  claimed,  depre¬ 
ciated  the  moisture  conditions,  making  farms’ useless 
for  the  successful  growth  of  market-garden  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Some  of  these  claims  were  settled  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  on  the  theory  that  the  ground  water  on  the 
plaintiffs’  farms  was  lowered  through  the  operation 
of  the  pumping  station.  During  the  past  two  years, 
however,  the  Comptroller  has  refused  to  adjust  or 
compromise  any  of  these  claims.  An  investigation 
which  occupied  nearly  two  years’  work  in  the  field, 
made  by  engineers  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  New  York  is  taking  water  only  from 
lands  owned  and  controlled  by  itself. 

In  litigation  recently  tried  before  Justice  Dickey, 
sitting  in  the  Equity  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  County  of  Kings,  seven  actions  involving 
claims  which  amounted  to  $150,000  were  adjudicated 
in  favor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  evidence 
which  was  adduced  upon  the  trial  of  these  actions 
proved  that  a  certain  maximum  line  of  influence  is 
marked  by  the  operations  of  the  pumping  stations. 
Beyond  this  line  water  cannot  be  reached,  even  though 
the  pumps  are  operated  at  their  maximum  capacity. 
The  theory  upon  which  the  farmers  predicated  their 
losses,  Mr.  Justice  Dickey  said,  was  wholly  fanciful. 
He  attributed  the  depreciation  of  crops  quite  as 
much  to  a  lack  of  rainfall,  improper  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  the  destruction  of  crops  by  insects,  as 
to  any  influence  which  the  pumping  stations  could 
have  had,  even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  same  reached  the  underground  waters 
in  the  plaintiffs’  farms. 

Investigation  of  soil  physicists,  who  were  employed 
in  the  litigation  before  Justice  Dickey  as  expert  wit¬ 
nesses  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York,  showed 
that  the  texture  of  soils  in  Long  Island  farms  had 
to  be  known  and  understood  before  it  could  be 
scientifically  determined  whether  the  presence  of  a 
water  table  was  of  any  appreciable  value  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  plant  life.  It  was  found,  after  the  most 
careful  chemical  analysis,  that  the  sizes  of  sand  in 
the  farms  of  the  various  plaintiffs  were  of  such  di¬ 
ameters  that  it  made  no  difference  how  much  water 
the  stations  of  the  city  pumped;  if  the  original  water 
table  was  lower  than  4)4  feet  from  the  top  soil,  the 
development  of  the  crops  could  not  be 
injured  except  through  reasons  as¬ 
signed  by  Justice  Dickey  in  his  final 
determination. 

'i  et  a  large  number  of  claims  for  al¬ 
leged  damages  to  farm  lands  by  the 
draining  off  of  water  through  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  city  pumping  stations  and  in¬ 
filtration  plants  have  been  filed  with 
the  Comptroller,  the  claims  filed  during 
the  year  1908  amounting  to  $816,488.66. 

It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  there 
is  no  more  merit  to  these  claims  than 
to  those  acted  upon  adversely  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Dickey.  h.  a,  metz. 

Comptroller  of  New  York. 


The  method  of  making  a  slip-graft  is  as  follows: 
First,  cut  off  the  branch  to  be  grafted  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  a  cleft-gratt,  and  make  smooth  the 
rough  surface  of  the  wound  with  the  knife.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  while  making  the  scion  of  the  usual  length 
of  from  two  to  four  inches,  prepare  its  base  by 
making  a  single,  straight  cut  about  an  inch  long, 
diagonally  across  the  twig,  in  such  a  position  as  will 
bring  the  middle  of  the  cut  opposite  a  bud.  Next, 
the  insertion  of  the  scion  is  begun  by  separating  the 
bark  from  the  wood  with  the  point  of  the  knife 
enough  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  point  of  the 
scion  and  is  finished  by  pushing  the  scion  down  be¬ 
tween  bark  and  wood  (with  the  cut  surface  against 
the  latter)  until  the  bud  and  entire  cut  surface 
is  inclosed.  Insert  from  two  to  four  or  more 
scions  in  the  same  manner,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  stub.  Complete  the  operation  by  cov¬ 
ering  the  top  of  the  stub  and  from  one-half  inch 
to  an  inch  of  the  bark  all  around  the  outside  with 


METHOD  OF  GRAFTING. 

The  commonly  used  cleft-graft  has 
several  serious  faults.  First,  the  necessary  splitting 
of  the  “stub,”  which  opens  the  way  for  rot  and  decay, 
invites  weakness  and,  consequently,  short  life  of  the 
ultimate  union.  Secondly,  the  healing  of  wounds  in 
the  cases  of  the  larger  “stubs”  is  not  sufficiently 
assured,  because  of  the  limited  number  of  scions 
u  hich  can  be  inserted.  1  hirdly,  the  size  of  the  wound 
in  any  case  is  large,  and.  consequently,  expensive  to 
cover  with  wax.  Fourthly,  the  number  of  tools  re¬ 
quired  in  the  operation  is  excessive,  and  causes^  great 
loss  of  time,  not  to  say  anything  of  patience  and 
temper. 

hor  a  number  of  years  the  writer  has  been  look- 
nig  lor  a  method  which,  while  avoiding  these  faults, 
would  yet  be  at  least  as  simple  and  as  easily  per¬ 


F.GYPTIAN  FARM  LARO&ERS  FITTING  THE  SOIL.  Fig.  218. 


grafting  wax.  In  order  to  use  this ,  form  of  graft 
(a  “bark-grafting"  method)  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  bark  and  wood  to  separate  more 
or  less  readily.  The  best  time  to  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  just  as  early  as  this  can  be  accomplished.  Fig. 
15  shows  scion,  1,  stub,  2,  and  mode  of  insertion,  3. 

Pennsylvania.  T.  p.  pillsbury. 


THE  CITY  MAN  ON  THE  FARM. 

At  “Orchard  Farm”  we  frequently  have  men  from 
the  city  who  come  to  learn  to  do  various  kinds  of 
work.  Some  are  apt  and  learn  quickly,  others  are 
slow  and  do  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  farm 
work.  We  have  at  present  a  Hollander  and  his 
family,  obtained  through  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 


A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  MILK  PROBLEM. 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  because 
I  found  it  was  working  for  the  interests  of  the 
farmer.  The  farmers  furnishing  milk  to  the  New 
York  markets  hardly  get  a  living  price  for  their  milk. 
Evenywith  the  high  price  of  feed  the  Borden  com¬ 
pany  cut  their  milk  one-half  cent  last  Winter  from 
the  Winter  before,  and  this  Summer  one-fourth  cent 
from  last  Summer.  None  of  the  farmers 
have  heard  anything  about  their  cutting 
their  selling  price  in  anything.  The 
Borden’s  price  curtails  the  wholesale 
price  on  milk  in  a  good  many  places, 
independent  if  the  Borden  company ; 
gives  the  dealers  an  excuse  to  get  their 
milk  cheaper  and  increase  their  profits. 
The  farmers  have  no  one  to  organize 
them  so  they  can  stand  up  for  their 
rights.  The  Borden’s  price  for  this 
Summer  averages  about  2)4  cents  per 
quart  for  six  months,  and  about  four 
cents  last  Winter,  and  these  prices 
more  cr  less,  influence  the  New  York 
Milk  Exchange  prices.  In  places  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  farmers  are  organized,  they 
are  getting  4j4  cents  for  eight  months 
and  3)4.  cents  for  four  months,  the  dealers  gathering 
the  milk.  When  the  farmers  take  the  milk  to  the 
dealers  the  farmers  get  one-half  cent  more.  How 
can  the  farmers  have  up-to-date  buildings  for  their 
stock  and  make  a  living,  not  to  say  anything  about 
something  for  “a  rainy  day”  at  New  York  milk 
prices?  Perhaps  a  few  can,  but  most  of  them  cannot. 
The  exactions  of  city  health  boards  are  adding  to 
expenses.  _  H.  B.  betts. 

During  the  eight  months  ending  March  1  this  country 
imported  $7,840. 889  worth  of  cotton.  Of  this  $6,229,219 
worth  came  from  Egypt.  This  Egyptian  cotton  is  a 
peculiar  staple  needed  in  manufacturing  but  not  largely 
grown  at  the  South.  Experiments  are  being  conducted  at 
t lie  Arizona  Station  which  indicate  that  this  kind  of  cotton 
can  be  grown  in  our  southwest  territory. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduross  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  quostion,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Three-Horse  Evener. 

On  page  432  F.  B.  D.  asks  for  a  light 
three-horse  hitch.  I  enclose  drawing 
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of  one  which  I  think  will  please  him. 
Woodwork  is  all  V/2  inch  thick;  White 
elm.  White  ash,  oak  or  hickory,  j.  S.  S. 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 

On  page  432  you  ask  how  to  make 
a  three-horse  hitch.  I  send  you  dia¬ 
gram  of  one  we  use  that  works  well. 

A  is  cross  bar  four  feet  long  with 
clevis  in  center ;  BR  the  eveners  three 
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feet  long;  long  end  24  inches,  short  end 
12'  inches;  to  give  center  horse  the 
advantage  cut  clevis  11  inches  instead 
of  12  inches;  CCC  are  common  short 
whiffletrees.  We  find  that  three  horses 
work  best  by  putting  the  slowest  walk¬ 
ing  horse  in  the  center,  so  that  in  turn¬ 
ing  around  the  other  horse  will  walk 
round  him.  A.  J.  T. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Close-Planted  Strawberries. 

C.  L.  A.,  Lunenburg,  Mass. — I  have  been 
Interested  in  your  “Kevitt”  strawberries  as 
reported  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  As  near 
as  I  have  been  able  to  follow  your  method, 

1  should  judge  you  set  the  plants  in  May, 
while  Kevitt  recommends  setting  in  August 
or  September.  Is  your  land  so  much  dif¬ 
ferent  that  you  set  in  May  and  thus  lost  a 
year’s  crop,  for  the  land  could  produce  a 
crop  of  early  peas  for  market  or  peas  and 
oats  for  fodder?  My  land  is  heavy  and  has 
many  small  stones.  In  what  month  would 
you  advise  me  to  set  the  plants,  being  so 
far  north  of  New  Jersey? 

Ans. — We  set  when  most  convenient, 
or  when  the  soil  is  fit.  We  finished 
planting  over  6,000  plants  this  year  on 
April  15.  This  is  earlier  than  usual, 
but  the  soil  was  well  fitted  and  had 
been  well  soaked  by  rains.  Last  year 
the  season  was  later  and  we  did  not 
finish  Spring  planting  until  May.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  strawberries  are  planted 
by  this  “Kevitt”  method  at  two  sea¬ 
sons — as  early  in  the  Spring  as  pos¬ 
sible.  or  in  late  Summer  after  the  old 
plants  have  fruited.  Mr.  Kevitt  plants 
at  both  seasons,  but  he  has  talked  most 
about  using  potted  plants  or  strong 
runners  in  July  or  August.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  is  that  you  can  grow  a 
crop  of  peas,  lettuce  or  even  early 
sweet  corn  or  potatoes.  When  these  are 
harrowed  the  ground  can  lie  worked  up 
and  the  strawberries  set  out — provided 
there  is  moisture  enough  to  start  them. 

We  prefer  Spring  planting.  While 
the  July  planted  berries  often  give  a 
small  crop  the  next  season  we  do  not 
find  them  reliable.  Our  late  Summers 
are  usually  very  dry  and  the  plants 
suffer.  When  set  in  Spring  and  well 
cared  for  they  will  make  a  strong 
growth  before  July,  and  get  through 
the  drought  in  good  condition.  If  you 
ask  what  we  mean  by  “good  care”  we 
can  only  tell  how  we  are  handling  this 
year’s  crop.  We  spread  manure  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  30  tons  per  acre  on 
naturally  strong  soil,  and  plowed  it 
under.  The  soil  was  then  harrowed 
eight  times  with  Acme  and  spike-tooth 
harrows.  The  plants  were  set  in  rows 
two  feet  apart — plants  18  inches  in 
row.  Kevitt  plants  one  foot  apart  each 
way,  but  we  want  room  for  horse  cul¬ 
tivation.  These  plants  will  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  a  small  diamond-tooth  tool 
at  least  20  times  through  the  season' 
and  hand-hoed  often  enough  to  keep 
the  field  clean.  Fertilizer  at  the  rate  of 
800  pounds  per  acre  will  be  spread 
along  the  rows  and  worked  in.  Every 
runner  will  be  cut  off  except  possibly 


one  from  some  plants  which  we  want 
to  pot.  No  one  should  try  this  plan 
who  has  regular  farm  crops  to  care  for. 
There  is  too  much  work  about  it  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  berry  specialist. 

We  have  bought  100  of  Kevitt’s 
plants — which  he  claims  will  give  a 
large  crop  this  year.  They  were  planted 
in  good  soil  April  9.  We  shall  see 
what  they  come  to.  Last  year  after 
the  plants  fruited  we  dug  up  year-old 
plants  which  had  borne  fruit  and 
planted  them  in  hills.  These  plants 
were  set  in  May,  1907.  They  fruited 
in  late  June,  1908,  and  were  dug  up 
and  transplanted  in  July.  Our  object 
was  to  see  if  these  old  plants,  handled 
in  this  way  would  give  us  a  better 
crop  this  year  than  potted  or  layer 
plants  from  others  of  the  same  age. 
At  present  they  seem  likely  to  do  so. 
but  we  make  not  even  a  guess  at  straw¬ 
berry  yields  until  picking. 


JERSEY  BREEDERS  MEET. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City  May 
4.  The  business  of  the  year  lms  been 
heavy,  15,107  animals  being  registered,  an 
increase  of  1,805  over  the  previous  year, 
and  16,991  transfers  of  ownership  recorded, 
or  2,479  more  than  in  1907-8.  The  total 
number  of  animals  registered  from  the 
beginning  of  record  to  April  30,  1909,  is 
310,972.  The  Club  has  lost  17  members 
by  death  during  the  year,  and  17  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  received.  When  the  club 
was  organized,  in  July.  1808,  there  were 
43  members,  of  whom  four  are  now  living: 
Edward  Ilowe,  Silas  \V.  Bobbins,  Chas.  M. 
Beach  and  John  I).  Wing.  The  list  at 
present  numbers  432.  Two  members  have 
been  expelled.  The  treasurer  reported  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $56,743.  94  for  the  year,  and  dis¬ 
bursements  $31,954.92.  leaving  a  balance  of 
$14,789.02.  Increased  interest  has  been 
shown  in  milk  and  butter  tests.  413  cows 
having  been  started  on  authenticated  tests, 
about  double  the  number  for  the  previous 
year. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  Presi¬ 
dent,  E.  A.  Darling;  secretary,  J.  .T.  Hem- 
raingway ;  assistant  secretary,  R.  M.  Cow ; 
treasurer,  John  P.  Hutchinson;  directors, 
IT.  S.  Red  field.  New  York ;  'J'.  E.  Marston. 
Bay  City.  Mich.;  M.  I).  Munn.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.:  C.  T.  Graves,  Maitland,  Mo. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  club  held  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  Hotel  Manhattan.  New  York  City, 
which  was  largely  attended  by  members  of 
the  club,  and  invited  guests  representing  the 
press  and  the  National  Dairy  Department. 
In  the  after-dinner  speeches  it  was  urged 
that  much  good  could  be  done  the  dairy 
interests  generally  and  the  Jersey  breeding 
industry  particularly,  in  selling  male  calves 
at  a  normal  price  to  farmers  with  common 
herds,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  im¬ 
provement,  and  demonstrating  the  value  of 
Jersey  blood.  The  idea  of  a  national  organ¬ 
ization  of  all  registered  cattle  interests  was 
also  advocated. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.” —  Adv. 


“LION  BRAND” 


SPRAYING  MATERIALS. 


For  20  years  we  have  been  manufac¬ 
turing  spraying  materials — our  reputa¬ 
tion  and  experience  insures  you  the 
lowest  prices  consistent  with 

STANDARD  UNIFORM  QUALITY. 

Why  risk  injuring  your  trees  and  plants 
with  untried  mixtures  ?  Always  use 


"LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  of  LEAD 
PURE  PARIS  GREEN 
LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
CONCENTRATED  BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE 

Our  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for  San 
Jose  Scale  is  all  ready  for  use — no 
disagreeable  boiling  necessary — just 
mix  with  water. 

Send  at  once  for  our  Free  Booklet— 

When,  Why,  How  to  Spray, 
and  What  to  Spray  With. 


THE  JAS.  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 

Cortlandt  Terminal  Buildipg, 

New  York  City. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 

THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  outfit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation:  800  gals.  ,25 
ft.;  400  gals.,  50  ft.  Complete  outfit  $37.50, 
or  del.  at  H.  H.  8tn.  $4*2.50. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  information. 

J.  H.  EDWARDS, 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZER  LIMEeJ”SSS 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


PH  IDE  OF  THE  NORTH  YELLOW  DENT 
SEED  COHN— Early  to  mature  and  heavy 
yielder— $2  per  bushel.  We  also  grow  it  for  ensil¬ 
age.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  New  York. 


75,000  BARGAINS 


In  New  York’s 
QuaiityGoods 


You’ll  never  know  the  full  purchasing 
power  of  your  money  until  you  buy  your 
goods  from  us.  No  matter  where  you  live, 
we  guarantee  to  Save  you  25  to  40  per  cent. 
We  save  you  that  in  price.  We  save  you 
more  than  that  in  the  lasting  satisfaction  of 
the  goods  we  sell  you. 

We  deal  only  in  Reliable  Merchan¬ 
dise.  No  auction  goods,  seconds  or  shop¬ 
worn  goods.  We  give  you  the  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices  quoted  in  New  York.  Your  dealer 
buys  in  New  York  the  goods  he  sells  you 
because  New  York  is  the  great  buying 
center  of  the  country.  We  give  you  the 
same  buying  advantages  as  your  dealer  gets. 
Moreover  we  undersell  your  dealer  or  any 
other  concern  because  we  sell  direct  to 
you.  We  save  you  the  immense  profits  of 
middlemen. 

Quality  &  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

We  are  the  oldest  mail  order  house  in  the 


United  States.  We  have  built  up  an  enorm¬ 
ous  business  by  giving  the  highest  quality 
and  lowest  prices,  prompt  shipments  and 
perfect  satisfaction.  All  we  ask  you  to  do 
|  is  to  send  us  a  trial  order.  Order  from  the 
bargains  listed  below.  And  be  sure  you  get 
our  Free  Catalog.  But  don’t  buy  another 
dollar’s  worth  of  goods  until  you  find  out 
how  much  we  will  save  you. 


FREE  DELIVERY. 


You  can  have 
your  goods  de¬ 
livered  free  to  your  town  with  less  effort 
and  less  expense  than  if  you  lived  right  here 
in  New  York.  We  give  you  the  same  goods 
and  the  same  prices  that  your  dealer  gets 
when  he  comes  to  New  York  to  buy  and 
we  prepay  transportation  charges 
besides. 

Remember  we  guarantee  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back. 


GET  OUR  GRAND  FREE  CATALOG  ■  new  big*  700-page  1909  catalog,  send 

for  it  now.  Every  page  of  this  mammoth,  money-saving  book  is  packed  and  crammed  with 
bargains  that  will  astonish  you.  75,000  reliable  articles  for  home,  shop  and  farm,  fully 
described  and  illustrated  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  All  the  latest  styles  and  makes  in 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks,  Silverware,  Knives,  Razors,  Seeds,  Paints,  Baby  Carriages, 
Freezers,  Sewing  Machines.  Electrical  Supplies,  Tool  Cabinets,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Boots, 
Shoes,  Clothing,  Sweaters,  Fishing  Tackle,  Skates,  Sleds,  Ice  Tools,  House  Furnishings, 
Fancy  Goods,  Lamps,  Groceries,  Whips,  Carriages,  Wagons,  Hardware,  Revolvers,  Rifles, 
Shot  Guns,  Traps,  Shells,  Cartridges,  Farm  Tools,  Incubators,  Brooders,  or  anything  you 
can  think  of  for  use,  wear  or  work.  You  need  this  catalog.  Send  for  it  now. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  25  to  40  Per  Cent.  Look  at  These  Sample  Bargains: 


REFRIGERATOR. 

The  coldest  and  driest  refrig¬ 
erator  made.  Constructed  of 
heavy,  kiln-dried  hard  wood,  in 
golden  oak  finish;  thoroughly 
insulated  and  galvanized  lined 
throughout.  Walls  have  double 
air  space  with  heavy  char¬ 
coal  paper.  An  ex-  on 

ceptional  bargain  at  v  *  ‘ 


MILK  COOLER  AERATOR. 

Simplest  and  best  machine 
made.  A  complete  deodorizer. 
Removes  all  foreign  fiavors  or 
odors  from  milk.  Cools  milk 
thoroughly.  Adapted  to  any  kind 
of  water.  Automatic  and  requires 
no  attention  while  in  operation. 
Easily  cleaned.  Createst 
value  ever  offered  .  .  . 


$3™ 


QUART  FRUIT  JARS. 

Mason  Fruit  Jars.  Made 
of  strong  glass,  screw  ring 
with  flange.  Forcelain  cap 

with  rubber  rings.  65c. 


Best  fruit  jar  on ' 
the  market. 


Dozen. 


ICE  CREAM  FREEZER. 

The  best  freezer  on  the 
market  at  the  price.  Tub 
is  strong.  Cans  are  made 
from  charcoal  tin  plate; 
tinned  heater  with  double 
self-adjusting  wood  scrap¬ 
ing  bars.  Takes  very  little 
ice  and  does  away  with 
hard  work.  Makes  as 
smooth  and  good  cream 
as  highest  priced  75 
freezer . 


RURAL  MAIL  BOX. 

With  solid  brass  lock 
and  two  keys.  18  in.  long 
(i;!4  inches  in  diameter. 
Waterproof.  Cover  self- 
closing  and  self-fljl  15 
latching . sm 


WIRE  LAWN  RAKES. 

.Steel  head,  malleable 
socket,  24  tinned  steel 
teeth.  6  foot  handles. 
Weight  234  Pounds. 
Very  strong  and 
durable.  Each 


32c. 


LAWN  MOWER. 

Standard,  0,50 

medium  priced 
machine.  Very  strong, 
yet  of  light  weight  and 
draft.  9  in.  drive  wheels. 
Runs  easily,  cuts 
smoothly.  Gea-s  in- 
eased  and  protected 
from  dirt.  All  sizes,  14, 
16  and  18  in.  Each  »-••><>. 


WHITE,  VAH  GLAHN  &  C0.,Esr8',rd  19  Barclay  St.,  New  York  Cify,H.Y. 
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°  POTATO  MACHINERY  1 

"  PLANTERS  4  ROW  SPRAYERS  m 

0.  K.  Champion  ° 
LINE  5 


PROTECTION  BRAND 

ROOFING 

“  ‘The  Roofing;  without  a  Nailhole.  ” 

Keeps  the  water  out.  No  nail  holes 
to  stretch  and  cause  leaks. 

Send  for  free  sample  and  booklet. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  A, 

136  Water  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


£  2  HORSE  ELEVATOR  DIGGER 

?  CHAMPION  POTATO  MCH’Y.CO.? 

*  151  CHICAGO  AVENUE,  HAMMOND,  IND.  * 

6  FULL  LINE  ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

POTATOES — Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Coin.  Giant,  Green  Mt., 
I  Hebron.  Jewel,  Longfellow, 85  kinds.  C.W. Ford, Fishers, N.Y. 


CflD  C/M  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed, 
run  OfiLC  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  to 


$4.00  bushel 
$2.00  bushel 

Cow-Horn  Turnip  Seed,  40c.  pound. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford.  Dela. 

Fruit  for  Home  Use 

lrou  certainly  never  make  any  mistake 
when  you  plant  a  few  of  every  kind  of  fruit 
suitable  to  your  locality. 

Our  advice  is  free,  so  is  our  catalogue. 

For  the  sake  of  your  family’s  health  plant 
this  spring  at  least  a  few  things.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 

Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier  Ind. 

THE  BEST  CORN  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

Also  high  bred  ensilage  seed.  Write  to-day. 
CLIFTON-HILL  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

GEO.  R.  SOHAUBER,  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable, money-making 
varieties,  only  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  1000.  New  J909  cata¬ 
logue  Free,  S.  A.  V1RDIN,  Hartly,  Pei. 

Cfl  flfin  QCARTS.  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

JUj  UUU  now  growing  on  one  acre,  my  system. 
Come  June  16.  see  me  win  or  lose,  as  Collingwood 
says.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

Manufacturers  of  all 

kinds  of  Fruit  Baskets 

and  Crates.  Write  for 

catalog  and  price  list. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO- 

Box  41,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


Let  Us  Send  You  ^ 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  workand  make  you  a  lotot  money— tlie 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test.  1  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  6polces  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  8R  .  Quincy,  Ills. 


WEALTH  IN  SOUTHERN  FARMS 

Southern  farms  keep  the  bank  account  healthy 
Crop  after  crop  in  a  single  season  the  rule  For 
real  profit  buy  a  farm  in  Tidewater  Virginia  or 
Carolina.  Climate  just  right  Early  markets. 
Best  prices.  Good  railroad  facilities.  Finest  truck¬ 
ing  lands  in  the  world.  No  irrigating  or  fertilizing. 
Living  cheap.  Lands  on  easy  terms.  Write 

F.  L.  MERRITT  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 

DO  YOU  SHIP  PEACHES? 


If  so,  write  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List  of  the 

SOUTH  SIDE  M’F’G  CO.. 


PETERSBURG,  VA. 


Wood’s  Virginia 
Ensilage  Corn. 


Superior  both 
in  growth  and 
nutritive  qual¬ 
ities.  Our  En¬ 
silage  Corn  has  a- 
ehieved  a  big  rep¬ 
utation  wherever 
planted. 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds, 
Cow  Peas,  Sorghums,  Millets,  Crimson 
Clover,  etc-  Prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  for  prices  and  Wood’s  Crop  Special, 
giving  interesting  information  about  Fgrm 
Seeds.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  -  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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WHY  DID  CLOVER  FAIL? 

I  adopt  the  following  three-year  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops — oats,  clover  (seeded  in 
the  oats)  and  corn.  Last  year  I  sowed 
my  clover  seed  with  oats  as  usual  and 
succeeded  in  securing  a  splendid  catch 
all  over.  But  in  the  Fall  the  clover  was 
very  thick  indeed  at  both  ends  of  the 
piece,  but  very  thin  and  spotty  in  the 
middle.  The  piece  was  level  and  the 
soil  very  uniform  all  through, *a  light 
gravelly  loam,  but  there  was  this  dif¬ 
ference:  the  two  ends  of  the  piece  had 
missed  the  clover  seeding  three  years 
ago  and  had  been  cropped  with  corn  in¬ 
stead,  so  had  had  no  clover  for  five  or 
six  years,  while  the  center  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop  of  clover  hay  three  years 
ago.  The  fact  that  this  young  clover 
died  out  so  much  in  the  Summer, 
through  the  middle  of  the  piece,  while 
it  grew  so  finely  at  both  ends  where 
there  had  been  no  clover  for  five  or 
six  years,  has  led  me  to  wonder  if  by 
this  three-year  rotation  of  crops  I  am 
exhausting  something  in  this  gravelly 
soil  which  the  clover  needs.  Can  some 
one  suggest  what  the  cause  of  this  may 
be  and  how  I  may  supply  the  need?  I 
expect  to  sow  oats  and  clover  seed  on 
another  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  grav¬ 
elly  loam  about  the  2oth  of  April. 

Pennsylvania.  reader. 

R.  X.-Y. — We  will  ask  the  soil  doc¬ 
tors  and  practical  farmers  to  figure  this 
out.  If  those  strips  at  the  end  where 
corn  was  planted  were  manured  each 
year  that  might  account  for  it.  The 
soil  in  that  case  would  be  full  of  vege¬ 
table  matter  and  metre  alkaline  than 
otherwise.  In  our  section  whenever 
clover  begins  to  fail  we  conclude  the 
soil  is  getting  sour  and  use  lime. 

A  BIG  CROP  OF  SWEET  CORN. 

S.  •/.  A.,  Riverton,  N.  J. — Please  state 
the  most  approved  method  of  producing 
the  largest  crop  of  sweet  corn.  My  ground 
is  good,  rather  a  heavy  loam.  Is  tho 
broadcasting  of  manure  before  or  after 
plowing  the  more  efficacious,  or  would 
about  the  same  quantity  put  in  the  hills 
bring  better  results?  What  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  do  you  recommend?  Which  is  the 
better  in  planting  of  corn,  hill  or  rows, 
and  how  near  should  the  stalks  be?  As 
some  kinds  of  corn,  for  instance  Country 
Gentleman,  throw  out  three  or  four  ears 
per  stalk,  should  any  of  these  be  taken 
off,  or  is  a  stalk  supposed  to  carry  all  its 
ears  to  maturity?  Of  course,  the  root 
suckers  are  taken  off. 

Axs. — Commercial  growers  of  sweet 
corn  usually  have  fairly  good  soil, 
and  broadcast  manure  be.ore  plowing 
if  they  have  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
spare;  if  not  they  use  from  400  to  800 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  2-7-5  or  a  1-7-4 
mixture  of  fertilizer,  either  drilled  or 
harrowed  in  thoroughly.  Many  plant¬ 
ers  use  a  better  grade  of  fertilizer  and 
a  lesser  amount  per  acre.  Prepare  the 
ground  well,  as  corn  delights  in  a 
rather  loose  mellow  soil.  Mark  out 
the  rows  three  feet  six  inches  to  four 
feet  wide,  and  plant  in  hills  from  two 
feet  to  two  feet  six  inches  apart,  ac¬ 
cording  to  variety.  Unless  ground  is 
very  rich  or  well  fertilized  sprinkle 
about  a  large  tablespoon ful  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  the  hill;  but  don’t  let  the  ker¬ 
nels  come  in  contact  with  fertilizer. 
Drop  corn  by  hand  and  cover  with  foot 
or  hoe.  After  planting  if  you  have  it. 
scatter  a  handful  of  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure.  over  the  hill ;  -this  serves  as  a 
mulch  and  is  very  beneficial.  One 
can  drill  the  corn  in,  leaving  the  plants 
about  12  to  14  inches  apart,  but  hill 
culture  is  preferable.  One  can  better 
cultivate  and  hand  -  hoe  the  corn  if 
necessary.  Sweet  corn  is  more  tender 
than  field  and  requires  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  care.  Give  good  clean  culture,  and 
if  billed  as  is  the  custom  here,  work 
and  hill  your  corn  early  before  it  gets 
more  than  10  inches  high,  and  after 
that  cultivate  shallow.  If  you  exam¬ 
ine  you  will  find  a  myriad  of  little 
rootlets  running  through  the  soil; 
these  should  not  be  disturbed  by  deep 
working.  The  suckers  should  always 


be  taken  off ;  but  no  sweet  corn  grown 
commercially  will  produce  more  than 
two  ears,  and  seldom  more  than  one. 
S.  J.  A.  desires  to  raise  a  large  crop 
of  corn.  Let  him  manure  heavily, 
broadcast,  plow  thoroughly  well.  Use 
800  pounds  of  high-grade  commercial 
fertilizer  per  acre.  Mark  rows  three 
feet  eight  inches,  about  three  inches 
deep.  Plant  a  good  large  sweet  corn 
about  two  feet  nine  inches  apart  in 
rows.  Give  plenty  of  good  clean  cul¬ 
ture,  allowing  three  stalks  to  stand  per 
hill,  and  he  will  grow  if  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  at  all  favorable  a  large  crop 
of  corn  in  his  locality.  Whether  the 
corn  will  pay  him  or  not  depends  on 
whether  he  is  trying  to  improve  his 
soil  for  a  following  crop  or  not.  If 
not  it  is  questionable  whether  sweet 
corn  will  pay  for  such  high  fertilizing, 
as  very  satisfactory  yields  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  fair  quantity  of  manure 
and  about  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre.  _  a.  j.  h. 

Value  ot  Basic  Slag. 

Reader. — Is  basic  slag  a  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  fertilizer  for  orchards,  and  is  it  a 
good  source  of  potash  for  onions,  potatoes, 
and  cabbage? 

Axs. — Xo,  basic  slag  contains  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no  potash  or 
nitrogen;  with  muriate  of  potash  and 
nitrate  of  soda  it  will  do  to  fertilize  an 
orchard.  We  would  not  advise  it  in  po¬ 
tatoes  on  account  of  the  lime. 

Farming  with  Small  Capital. 

Student. — I  am  a  young  city  man— grad¬ 
uate  of  the  horticultural  department  of  an 
agricultural  college.  Is  it  possible  for  a 
young  man  to  start  a  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  with  such  training  as  I  have  had, 
and  with  not  more  than  $300  of  ready 
money. 

Axs. — It  is  possible,  but  usually  not 
wise  to  attempt  it.  You  could  do  but 
little  with  that  capital,  even  if  you  had 
a  farm  all  stocked.  You  would  not 
think  of  opening  a  store  on  any  such 
capital.  Better  work  a  few  years  for 
some  good  farmer  and  get  more  capital 
and  practical  experience. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 


ions  an  aoout  caint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
tading,  chalking  anti  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sa'nple  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


0  YOUR  OWN 

THRESHING, 

HALF 

your  profits  from  beano  and  peas  are  lost  if 
you  do  not  thresh  them  from  the  vines  in  such  a 
way  that  you  save  the  seed  in  a  whole,  clean  mar¬ 
ketable  condition.  The  Owens  Threshers  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  this.  They  absolutely  will  not  split  the 
( seed,  and  yet  take  every  pod  from  the  vines.  They 
i  will  also  shred  the  vines  and  take  all  sand,  dirt  and 
foul  stuff  out  of  them.  Handled  by  an  Owens 
Thresher  your  crop  will  yield  you  better  both  in 
quantity  and  in  price,  both  for  your  seed  and  hay. 
Don’t  continue  the  old  wasteful  way  of  handling 
your  crop.  Try  the — 

OWENS 

PEA^BEAN  THRESHERS 

Built  in  4  Sizes — Doable  Cylinders.  Larger 
Separating  Space  than  Any  Other 
Thresher  of  Equal  Size — 

which  has  double  cylinders  enabling  one  to  run  the  thresher  at  a  low  rate  of 
speed,  preventing  any  possibility  of  splitting  the  seed— and  yet  be  able  to  take 
EVERY  POD  from  the  vines. 

(A  single  cylinder  thresher  cannot  take  all  the  pods  from  the  vines  if  the  speed 
Is  reduced  sufficiently  so  as  riot  to  split  the  seed. ) 

"The  Owens”  Jias  on  account  of  its  extreme  length  a  larger  separating  space 
In  proportion  to  its  size  than  any  other  thresher  built.  This  also  makes  the 
Owens  do  much  cleaner  work  than  any  other  so  that  you  can  do  without  A 
recleaner. 

It  is  built  of  absolute  first-class  material  by  the  most  skilled  mechanics  and 
workmen,  and  is  an  all  around  superior  thresher. 

Bur  we  are  unable  to  give  you  a  true,  clear  description  of  the  Owens 
in  this  ad.  Our  catalogue  docs  that  fully,  besides  shows  you  illustra¬ 
tions  of  all  parts  of  themaefiinc.  You  better  send  for  it— it's  a  valuable 
book  for  the  grower  of  beans  and  peas,  as  it  gives  information  gathered 
from  the  best  authorities  on  how  to  grow  and  cutlivate  them.  . 

The  Manufacturers’  Own  Proposition  to  You 

Is  the  most  liberal  ever  made  by  any  manufacturer.  If  we  have  no  agent  or 
dealer  In  your  locality,  we  will  save  you  their  commission,  but  you  must  write 
'  u?  so  we  can  it  to  you  fully,  and  send  you  price  frist  and  fuli  particulars 
^  about  our  free  trial  plan,  guaranty,  etc.  Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once. 

J.  L.  OWENS  CO. 

683  Superior  St.  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  anil  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg. 

Elkhart,  -  -  -  -  Indiana 


When  you  want  a  wire  fence,  remember  this — you  simply 
can’t  afford  to  get  one  until  you  have  seen  the  strongest,  simplest, 
most  durable  fence  ever  made,  the 

PITTSBURGH  PERFECT  WELDED  FENCE 

One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout 

sAJosts  no  more  than  others  ;  yet  it  is  the  best  fence.  Best  because  it  does  away 
— ^s^with  all  superfluous  parts — best  because  it  has  no  wraps,  ties,  twists  or  clamps 
— best  because  its  wires  are  electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point — best 
\  because  the  weld  is  stronger  than  the  wire.  When  we  cut  out  those  super- 

_ _ _  \  fluous  parts  we  added  strength  and  long  life  and  reduced  cost — that 

— ^  means  double  economy  for  you. 

\  The  Beat  Because  Made  of  Special  Steel  Galvanized  by  Our 


Own  Rntest  Improved  Process,  Insuring  the  Longest- Rived 


Made  in  73  different  styles  for  every  fence  purpose.  Pig 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  see  the  “Pittsburgh  Perfect” 
before  you  buy.  Ask  your  dealefto  show  you  the  only 
welded  fence — compare  it  with  any  other — youY  reason 
Will  tell  you.  Write  for  free  catalog, 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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A  ONE-MAN  MARKER. 

I  have  been  reading  several  articles 
on  setting  orchards  recently,  most  of 
which  may  be  practical  if  a  man  has 
plenty  of  time  and  lots  of  help,  as  both 
are  necessary  in  lining,  sighting  and 
staking.  I  send  sketch  of  a  marker  I 
made  about  ten  years  ago.  (See  cut.) 
and  which  we  are  still  using  in  all  our 
orchard  setting.  With  this  marker  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  mark  ground 
both  ways'  by  getting  inside  the  frame 
at  point  marked  X  and  drawing  the 


marker  acioss  the  field  to  a  stake,  the 
same  as  in  marking  corn  ground. 
There  are.  no  small  stakes  to  bother 
with,  and  we  have  a  distinct  cross 
mark  to  dig  our  holes  to  and  then  set 
the  trees  where  the  cross  lines  inter¬ 
sect,  which  point  can  be  determined  at 
a  glance,  as  you  are  setting  the  tree 
without  any  unnecessary  sighting.  One 
man.  can  easily  mark  15  acres  in  a 
day  (of  peach  ground)  ready  for  the 
holes  to  be  dug.  This  marker  is  also 
useful  in  marking  gardens  or  any  other 
ground  where  a  horse  marker  is  not 
practicable,  but  a  word  in  regard  to 
setting  trees:  by  all  means  pack  the 
dirt  firmly  under  and  around  all  roots 
with  your  hands,  and  your  trees  will 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  living 
than  if  set  carelessly.  f.  g. 

Union  Pier,  Mich. 

Keeping  Manure  Over  Summer. 

E.  /•;.  Grand-  Rapids,  Mich. — Wbat 

about  keeping  manure  from  loss  by  heat¬ 
ing  during  the  Summer?  My  place  is 
small,  only  thirty  acres,  and  practically 
covered  with  small  fruits,  so  that  after  the 
crops  are  in  in  the  Spring,  the  manure 
which  is  hauled  from  the  city  has  to  be 
piled  up  in  a  small  space  until  some  crop 
is  harvested,  or  perhaps  till  Fall.  By 
that  time  it  is  burned  until  it  is  dry  and 
not  much  good.  Could  that  difficulty  be 
obviated  by  spreading  on  the  piles  as 
fast  as  unloaded  from  the  wagon,  some 
land  plaster,  or  gypsum,  as  it  is  mined 
here,  and  can  be  bought  for  $5  per  ton 
at  the  mine  or  bed?  I  have  used  it  in 
the  stable,  but  stopped  it.  as  it  made  the 
floor  so  slippery  and  sticky  when  wet. 

Ax s. —When  a  manure  pile  is  built 
so  that  the  water  cannot  leach  down 
through  it.  there  will  be  no  loss  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  form  of  ammonia  gas. 
When  you  throw  fresh  horse  manure 
into  a  loose  heap  fermentation  goes  on 
fast.  There  is  great  heat.  This  drives 
off  the  water,  and  unless  the  pile  is 
kept  moist  by  rain  or  by  pouring  water 
over  it.  we  have  “firefang.”  Most 
farmers  who  have  dug  into  old  manure 
piles  know  what  this  is.  The  manure 
is  dried  out,  gray  in  color  and  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  burned.  In  this  rapid 
fermentation  a  good  share  of  the  am¬ 
monia  takes  the  form  of  carbonate — 
the  same  as  that  in  the  bottle  of  am¬ 
monia  water.  It  will  rise  out  of  the 
manure  pile  into  the  air  just  as  the 
ammonia  leaves  the  bottle  if  it  has  the 
chance. 

Tn  order  to  stop  it  we  should  pre¬ 
vent  this  rapid  fermentation  and  hold 
the  ammonia  after  it  forms.  To  pre¬ 
vent  air  from  working  through  the 
pile,  stamp  the  manure  down  as  hard 
as'  possible  when  unloading  it.  Of 
course  the  pile  will  he  made  where  the 
water  cannot  drain  away  at  the  bottom. 
A  solid  floor  of  concrete  is  best.  Tf 
you  can  get  a  water  supply,  soak  the 
pile  thoroughly  as  it  is  built  up.  If 
you  can  keep  the  pile  moist  and  solid, 
there  will  be  little  loss  of  ammonia. 
One  large  pile  is  better  than  several 
small  ones.  Great  quantities  of  stable 
manure  are  taken  from  New  York  and 
large  cities  in  New  Jersey  every  year. 
Much  of  it  is  piled  near  the  railroad 
tracks  through  the  Summer.  We  have 
seen  such  piles  over  800  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  or  more  high.  All  through 
the  Summer  men  are  kept  at  work 
putting  water  through  a  hose  on  this 
manure.  By  keeping  it  soaked  they 


prevent  rapid  fermentation  and  loss. 
In  Winter,  when  this  manure  is 
shipped,  we  have  seen  chunks  of  ice 
weighing  more  than  100  pounds  on  the 
manure  cars.  We  would  keep  this 
manure  soaked.  Not  much  of  the  am¬ 
monia  will  work  out  through  the  sides 
of  the  pile.  It  will  come  mostly  from 
the  top.  You  can  tell  when  it  is  pass¬ 
ing  off  by  the  smell.  Tn  that  case 
tramp  it  down  hard  and  throw  on 
water.  It  often  pays  after  the  pile  is 
tramped  and  soaked  to  cover  it  all 
over  with  a  layer  of  soil.  This  holds 
the  moisture  in  the  pile  and  will  catch 
some  of  the  ammonia.  The  land  plaster 
will  act  to  hold  the  ammonia  in  the 
pile  if  dusted  through  as  you  build  the 
pile  up.  Kainit,  one  of  the  German 
potash  salts,  is  better  for  this  purpose. 
This  adds  potash  to  the  manure,  and 
the  salt  which  it  contains  will  help  to 
delay  fermentation. 

Fitting  the  Soil. — The  picture  on 
page  511  shows  the  contrast  between 
two  farm  sections.  The  farmer’s  wife, 
in  South  Jersey,  is  fitting  her  garden 
for  planting  small  seeds.  The  soil  has 
been  plowed  or  spaded  and  harrowed — 
now  she  is  finishing  it  with  a  steel  rake. 
Compare  this  with  the  picture  of  a 
group  of  Egyptian  farm  hands.  The 
soil  has  been  rudely  broken  with  A 
wooden  plow.  Now,  instead  of  harrow¬ 
ing  it  as  usually  is  done  here  these  men 
are  smashing*  up  the  lumps  with  heavy 
hoes.  We  could  put  a  coat  of  lime  on 
these  lumps,  and  then  with  an  Acme 
smash  them  to  powder,  but  in  Egypt 
this  work  is  done  by  hand  in  the  slow¬ 
est  and  crudest  way.  The  boss  or  driv¬ 
er  stands  with  his  stick  to  keep  the  lag¬ 
ging  ones  at  work.  It  seems  like  going 
back  a  few  centuries  to  see  work  done 
in  this  way.  It  could  never  be  done, 
except  in  a  country  where  labor  is  de¬ 
graded  and  cheap. 


Not  only  increase  of  quantity,  but  also  im¬ 
provement  in  quality,  is  the  result  of  applying 

Potash  to 

POTATOES 

The  use  of  about  io  per  cent,  of  Potash 

in  your  commercial  fertilizer  produces  sturdy 
vines  and  smooth,  solid  tubers  that  bring  top 
prices  in  the  market. 

POTASH  IS  PROFIT 

Valuable  Literature,  Free,  on  fertilizing  POTATOES 
and  all  other  crops. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Chicago— Monadnock  Block.  Atlanta,  0a.— 1224  Candler  Bldg. 


PRICES  REDUCED 
On  Quaker  City  Mills 

Free  Trial—  Freight  3'ald.  No 
money  down.  <0  years  tlio  stand¬ 
ard.  Choose  from  11  sizes.  Hand  to 
20-H.  P.  From  eob  meal  to  table 
meal.  Ask  for  Free  Feed  Mill 

Book.  Western  shipments  from  Chicago. 

A.G.  Straub  A  Co.,  3737-"  Filbert  St. 
l'biladeljibia,  l*a. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 


■FERTILIZERS^ 

TANKAGE  =  =  $  12.00  per  ton 

IRON  CITY  =  =  22.00  per  ton 

Delivered  freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  New  York  State. 

Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 
OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient. 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

<Ihe  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WaterSupply  ^  for  Country  Houses. 


The  Problem  Solved 

No  elevated  tank  to 
freeze  or  leak.  Tank 
located  in  cellar. 

Any  pressure  up  to 
60  lbs.  The  ideal 
fire  protection.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Q. 

Let  our  Engineers  figure  out  your  needs 

Lunt-MossCo.43S.MarketSt.  Boston 


12  to  20c.  will  insure  a  tree  for  one  year. 


i 


SPRAY  AS  THE  PETALS  FALL 


or  within  ten  days  thereafter 


WITH  BOWKER’S  "PYROX” 

KILLS  INSECTS— PREVENTS  RUST  AND  BLIGHT 

PRODUCES  BEAUTIFUL  FRUIT— INCREASES  SIZE 

A  non-burning  combination  of  non-burning  Arsenate  of  Lead  (Disparene)  and  non-burning 
Bordeaux  Mixture  (Bodo)  that  ‘‘sticks  like  paint ”  to  the  foliage  and  WON’T  WASH  OFF 
like  Paris  Green  and  other  insecticides.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dependable,  it  is  the  very  cheapest  mixture  for  spraying  all  sorts  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
including  potatoes.  It  does  not  injure  the  foliage,  and  besides  killing  the  insects  it  improves 
the  color  of  the  fruit,  producing  smooth,  perfect  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc. 


Don’t  Put  It  Off 
ORDER  TODAY 


ALL  READY  TO  USE  BY  ADDING  WATER 

Jabez  Fisher,  of  Fitchburg,  one  of  our  prominent, 
well-known  experimenters  and  successful  growers  of  line 
fruits  and  vegetables,  writes  : 


“I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  the  use  of  Bowker’s  Pyrox  that  I  place  my  principal  reliance  upon 
it  as  an  insecto-fungicide.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  qualities  that  the  fruit-grower  can  expect  in  any  one 
preparation.  It  is  convenient,  clean,  easily  applied  and,  above  all,  persistent.  For  the  best  results  it 
should  be  applied  very  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  as  circumstances  demand.  I  know  of  nothing  else 
that  is  likely  to  supersede  it.” 


5  lb.  can  makes 

10  “  “  “ 

25  “  “  “ 

100  “  “  “ 


50  gallons  spray 

100  “  “ 

250  “ 

1000  »s  “ 


$1.00 

1.75 

4.00 

13.50 


1  pound  of  Pyrox  (12  to  20c.)  is  enough  for  1  tree  1  year.  Can  you  insure 
your  crop  any  cheaper?  Make  money  orders,  checks,  etc.,  payable  to 

BOWKER  ,icx>mpanyE43  Chatham  St.,  Boston 


1000. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  BEES. 

Header  (A'o  Address) — I  have  a  swarm 
of  bees  iu  the  side  of  my  barn,  between 
the  weatherboarding  and  wainscoting.  I 
want  to  take  them  out  and  hive  them. 
When  should  I  do  it? 

R,  If.  R-,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. — I  have 
three  swarms  of  bees,  and  they  appear 
weak.  I  wish  to  feed  them  so  they  will 
be  iu  shape  to  do  business  when  the  sea¬ 
son  opens.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  place 
some  syrup  outside  of  the  hives  where 
the  three  swarms  could  get  at  it,  or  would 
that  cause  them  to  rob  each  other?  There 
are  no  bees  very  near  here. 

Axs.  —  1.  If  y<ju  intend  to  take  the  col¬ 
ony  out  of  the  barn  and  transfer  the 
combs  to  frames  in  a  hive,  the  sooner 
you  can  do  it  the  better.  If  there  arc 
no  other  bees  near,  it  can  be  done  any 
time  when  it  is  warm  enough  so  that 
the  brood  will  not  get  chilled.  If  there 
are  many  bees  near,  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  until  fruit  bloom,  to  prevent 
trouble  from  robbers.  Be  sure  you 
get  the  queen  in  the  hive,  and  set  the 
hiye  in  the  cellar  for  three  days,  after 
you  get  them  transferred,  keeping  them 
in  absolute  darkness.  This  will  insure 
their  staying  in  a  new  location  wher¬ 
ever  you  may  want  to  set  the  hive; 
otherwise  they  would  leave  the  hive 
and  go  back  to  the  barn,  and  by  the 
way,  this  will  allow  one  to  move  a 
hive  at  any  time,  from  one  place  to 
another  without  loss.  If  you  are  not 
used  to  handling  bees  you  will  find  it 
a  disagreeable  job,  but  it  can  be,  and 
often  is  done  successfully. 

2.  You  should  open  the  hives  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  combs;  then  you  can  be  sure 
whether  the  bees  need  feeding  or  not. 
'Many  colonies  are  weak  at  this  season, 
and  yet  have  abundance  of  stores.  In 
this  case  take  a  knife  and  rub  over  the 
surface  of  the  sealed  combs  hard 
enough  to  bruise  the  cappings  and 
cause  the  honey  to  leak  a  little;  this 
is  the  best  way  I  know  of  to  feed  bees 
and  start  them  up  for  business.  If 
you  find  them  short  of  honey,  you  can 
feed  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  equal 
phrts  of  each,  by  measure,  outside  the 
hives,  but  it  should  be  placed  at  least 
10  rods  from  the  hives.  This  will  work  j 
all  right  if  you  have  no  other  bees 
within  three  miles  of  you.  but  if  you 
have,  then  you  feed  them  as  much  as 
you  do  your  own.  Unless  you  have 
special  feeders.  I  would  say  take  an 
empty  super  and  set  on  the  hive  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  frames,  take  a  small  tin 
pan  and  put  your  syrup  in  it.  and  set 
it  inside  the  super:  lay  a  thin  piece  of 
cloth  over  the  pan  so  that  the  middle 
lies  on  the  syrup  and  the  corners  hang 
down  to  the  frames.  Daub  a  little 
syrup  on  the  outside  of  the  cloth,  and 
put  the  cover  on  the  super  tight,  so 
that  not  a  bee  can  get  in  from  the  out¬ 
side,  and  the  joh  will  be  done  right, 
and  no  chance  for  trouble.  You  can 
refill  the  pan  as  many  times  as  the 
bees  need  it,  and  then  take  it  away 
and  cover  the  frames  again  as  before. 

1  like  to  have  the  feed  quite  warm,  as 
the  bees  take  it  away  quicker  than  if 
cold.  It  is  also  well  to  close  the  en¬ 
trance  nearly  up  when  feeding,  as  the 
bees  are  apt  to  rush  out  and  make 
quite  a  fuss,  and  this  will  sometimes 
start  robbing.  Whichever  way  you  feed 
give  them  plenty  now,  and  they  should 
pay  you  500  per  cent  on  all  the  feed 
they  need  until  honey  begins  to  come 
in.  Let  me  tell  you  just  a  little  more 
than  you  asked.  When  you  examine 
the  hives  for  stores,  take  all  the  frames 
out  and  clean  the  bottom  of  the  hive 
of  all  dead  bees,  dirt,  wax  and  every¬ 
thing  else;  it  will  pay  well.  If  the 
weather  is  warm  it  is  best  to  feed 
about  sundown,  if  there  is  any  chance 
for  robbers  to  be  around,  as  the  bees 
will  take  the  feed  during  the  night, 
but  if  it  is  cold  the  brood  will  chill 
and  be  lost.  I  also  have  often  used 
a  lot  of  green  grass  as  floats  in  the 
pan  of  syrup,  instead  of  the  cloth ; 
we  have  to  have  something  of  the  kind 


to  keep  the  bees  from  crowding  into 
the  syrup  and  getting  drowned.  The 
bruising  of  the  cappings  of  sealed 
honey  is  one  of  the  “secrets’’  of  bee 
keepers,  and  if  one  comb  be  “treated” 
once  a  week  from  April  15  to  May'  30 
is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  having  a 
booming  colony  for  the  White  clover 
harvest.  Don’t  make  a  mistake  and 
bruise  the  capping  of  a  comb  of  sealed 
brood:  that  would  be  a  different  story. 

Wayne  Co..  N.  Y.  j.  a.  crane. 


SPINELESS  CACTUS. 

Iu  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  25  years  ago  I 
saw  a  fine  large  upright-growing  spine¬ 
less  cactus  of  the  Opuntia  genus.  The 
plant  was  about  five  feet  high,  dark 
green,  smooth  and  entirely  spineless 
and  about  10  years  old.  I  obtained  a 
piece  of  it.  carried  it  in  my  pocket  to 
my  room,  thence  in  my  trunk  to  ray 
home  in  eastern  New  York,  where  I 
grew  the  plant  for  several  years.  It 
being  a  tender  plant  it  was  never  pur¬ 
posely  exposed  to  a  freezing  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  was  finally  destroyed  by 
freezing.  I  have  a  low-growing  Opun- 
tia  (cactus)  that  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  North  and  entirely  spineless, 
though  it  has  some  small  bristles  that 
will  penetrate  and  iritate  a  tender  skin. 
It  is  of  too  slow  growth  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  stock  food.  Spineless  cac¬ 
ti  are  not  new.  f.  e.  aspinwall. 

Kentucky. 


R.  N.-Y. — In’  one  way  this  “spine¬ 
less  cactus”  reminds  us  of  the  seedless 
apple.  When  the  boomers  got  well 
started  with  that  apple  we  called  for 
information  about  it.  As  a  result  we 
received  descriptions  and  specimens  of 
about  20  apples  —  practically  without 
seeds.  They  were  mostly  found  grow¬ 
ing  in  fence  corners  and  some  of  them 
were  decidedly  superior  to  the  “Spen¬ 
cer  Seedless.”  We  have  now  heard  of 
five  different  specimens  of  “spineless 
cactus" — some  of  which  we  believe  are 
practically  the  same  as  the  one  sold 
by  Mr.  Burbank  for  the  alleged  sum 
of  $30,000. 


$eq  1000  GALLON  CEDAR  TANK, 

UjJ  25  FOOT  STEEL  TOWER. 

-  JUST  LIKE  CUT  COMPLETE. 

Why  pay  more?  Any  handy  man 
can  erect  this  outfit.  Our  outfits 
guaranteed  or  money  hack. 

Other  sizes  equally  as  low. 

THE  BALTIMORE  COOPERAGE  CO., 
>>  Liberty  Block,  Baltimore,  Md. 

■  l  We  make  Silos  too. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


Sc  Per  Square,-””  "Vi 


guarantee  to  put 
leaky,  worn-out, 

rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  ami  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  oo  per  square  per  year. 

Tk*  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guarantaed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
1  tells  all  about  it.  Writs  for  it  today, 

die  Anderson  Manufacturinu  Co.,  Dept.  35 ^  Elyria,  Obis, 


iui  uc  pur  aqua 

Roof-Fix  I 


Sr  Buy  and  erect  a  fence  -^5 
y  you  can  depend  on.  The  ^ 
V '  Frost  Wire  Fence  lasts  a  ^ 
lifetime, withstands  heavy  strain 
I  —  resists  action  of  sun  or  storm. 

I  Write  for  prices  and  Free  Cata¬ 
log  describing  fences  and  gates. 

1  .  Tlie  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.  i 
Dept.H.  Cleveland,  O. 


Saves  hand  f\  The  New 
weeding  50%  Weeding 

HOE 

with  a 

hundred 
adjustments 
Patent,  Adjustable 
universal  joint  wit 
New  Design  Hoea 
Quickly,  easily  adjusted  t 
any  angle  or  wltl  lb  ineitlu 
throwing  dirt  toward  t 
from  plants.  Skims  th 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wid< 
narrow,  pointed  or  rouac 
Hoes  can  he  reversed. 

The  K.XCKI.SIOK  Double 
Wheel  Patent  Adjunlulil 
Cultivator  does  accurate 
close  work  among  all  kind 
of  plants. that  require  care 
ful  weeding.  Does  espe 
daily  well  with  onion* 
Leaves  only  hand  weeding  between  plants.  Does  not 
push  curt,  hut  picks  it  up  —  puts  it  just  where  and  how 
wanted.  All  steel  and  malleable  frame.  Guaranteed  tt 
do  mere  work,  easier  and  better,  than  any  other  hand 
cultivator  on  the  market  and  to  last  indefinitely. 

Price,  complete,  ready  to  work.  $5.50 

Extra  Tools  at  slight  additional  cost.  We  also  make 
bmgie  W  heel  Hoes  and  Seed  Drills  for  all  purposes. 

EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  TOOL  CO. 

Send  for  free  catalog  758  W.  12th  St..  Erie,  Pa. 


This  Knot 


is  small,  but  it  costs  farmers 
money.  Delays  and  break¬ 
downs  are  expensive  in  harvest 
time.  Cheap  binder  twine  has 
many  knots,  which  cause  de¬ 
lays.  Use 

Plymouth 

Binder 

Twine 

It  is  better  made,  smoother, 
free  from  knots.  1 1  looks  better 
in  the  ball — it  is  better  in  use. 
Guaranteed  full  length  and 
extra  strength.  One  man  says: 
I  here  is  not  a  denier  or 
farmer  in  this 
county  who 
does  not  regard 
Plymouth 
Twine  and 
Rope  the  best  he 
ever  saw.”  Get 
Plymouth 
Twine  at  the 
local  dealer’s. 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY, 

Largest  Rope  Makers  in  Ihe 
world.  Oldest  in  America. 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


>LJse  This  Loader 
and 


Men 


One  man  can  build  the  load 

because  the  Loader  pushes  the  hay  well 
forward  on  the  wagon.  This  feature  saves  one 
roan’s  wages,  over  other  types  of  Loaders,  every 
day  used.  An  adjustable  apron  at  top  keeps  hay 
from  spilling  or  blowing  away. 

Here’s  a  Loader  that  takes  hay  clean  from 
swath  or  windrow’.  The  nine  rakes  are  so  shaped 
they  can’t  wrap  or  tangle,  they  automatically  sclf- 
adjust,  each  independent  of  the  other  and  piclc 
hay  out  of  low  places,  don’t  tear  up  ground  in 
high  places.  Wheels  set  underneath  so  you  can 
gather  hay  close  to  fences  or  fj 
ditches. 

You  can  couple  it  in  a  few 
seconds  to  any  height  wagon 
and  uncouple  it  from  top  of  load. 

No  cog  gears,  or  crossed  chains, 
to  cut  out,  no  long  crooked  crank 
shaft  to  break,  no  ropes  to  rot,  no 
rollers,  cams,  or  what-nots  to  wear 
and  make  trouble. 

Great  DAIN  Loader 

is  a  model  of  simplicity,  and  efficiency.  It  is 
light  draft,  easy  to  operate  and  substantially  built 
of  best  material  to  stand  hardest  service.  We 
have  specialized  on  Hay  Tool  fora  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  name  Daiu  on  a  Mower,  Rake, 
Loader,  Stacker  or  Press  guarantees  best  work, 
lightest  draft,  most  labor  saved, a  perfect  machine. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  whole  line. 

Handy  Hay  Book  FREE 

Tell  us  your  hay  tool  needs  and  we  will  send 
you  our  new  book  "All  About  Hay”  containing 
facts  on  how  to  make  hay-growing  more  profit¬ 
able  and  other  information  valuable  to  hay 
makers.  Send  for  it. 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

802  Vine  St.,  •  Ottumwa,  Iowa 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  f^Kices 

JOHN  J.  l’OTTEll,  U  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  FENCE 


For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Chickens,  Lawns— A  fence  for 
every  purpose.  Big  heavy  No. 
9Coilea  Spring  Wires  thickly 
galvanized.  150  styles  at 
1 5  to  35c  per  rod— We  pay  Frt. 

Free  sample  and  catalog. 
The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DeLOACH 
3  G  to  200  H.P. 

r/rrama 

STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWEI 
PLANERS.  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILL! 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEIM  a  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA 


Roofing 

Before  deciding  ott  any  roofing,  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  send  for  this  free  book  which  will  give 
you  the  inside  facts  about  all  roofings — shin¬ 
gle.  tin,  tar,  iron — and  prepared,  or  “ready” 
roofings. 

This  book  is  fair,  frank,  comprehensive. 

It  tells  all  about  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  roof¬ 
ing.  It  tells  the  advantages  and  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  each.  It  is  a  veritable  gold  mine 
of  roofing  information. 

The  reason  we  send  it  free  is  because  it  tells 
too,  about  Ruberoid  roofing. 

Since  Ruberoid  roofing  was  invented  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  there  have  sprung  up  more 
than  300  substitutes. 

These  substitutes,  before  they  are  laid  and 
exposed  to  the  weather,  look  like  Ruberoid. 
But  don’t  let  that  deceive  you. 

Ruberoid  roofing  is  sun  proof,  rain  proof, 
snow  proof,  cold  proof,  weather  proof.  It 
resists  acids,  gases  and  fumes. 

RUBEROID 

(REGISTERED  IN’  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE) 

It  is  so  nearly  fireproof  that  if  you  drop  live  coals 
on  a  Ruberoid  roof  it  will  not  burn. 

The  secret  of  these  wonderful  properties  of 
Ruberoid  roofing  lies  in  the  Ruberoid  gum— our 
exclusive  product. 

.  No  other  maker  can  use  this  Ruberoid  gum— that 
is  why  no  other  roofing  can  possibly  be  so  good  as 
Ruberoid. 

Ruberoid  is  supplied  in  its  natural  color,  also  in 
shades— Red,  Green,  Brown— suitable  for  the  finest 
homes.  And  tho  colors  do  not  wear  off  or  fade, 
because  they  are  part  of  the  roofing— impregnated 
by  our  exclusive  process. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

If  you  are  going  to  roof,  though,  learn  about  all 
roofs.  To  get  our  free  book,  simply  write  to  De¬ 
partment  31D  The  Standard  Paint  Company,  100 
William  Street,  New  York. 

ANSWER 

This  Ad  and  Get  My  Big  FREE  Book  and  Save  $50 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  In 
the  world— My  price  has  made  It— Savedealer .jobber 
and  catalog  house  profit.  No  such  prlae  as  1  umko 
on  this  high  grade  spreader  has  ever  boon  made 
before  In  all  manure  spreader  history.  Here’s  tho 
secret  and  reason :  I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  guantttyand  pay  the  freight  right  to 
your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual  material, 
labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enormous 
quantity  on  a 

GALLOWAY 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition  with  proof— lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  first  class  spreader,  with  my 
agreement  to  pay  you  back  your  money  after  you 
try  It  12  months  if  It’s  not  a  paying  Investment. 

How’s  that  for  a  proposition!  If  I  did  not  have 
best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  olfer. 

20,000  farmers  have  stamped  their  O.  K.  on  It. 

They  all  tried  it  30  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you 
to  try  It— 30  DAYS  FREE.  Five  Sizes— Including 
New  Complete  Steel  Ceer  Spreader— 70-bu.  Size. 


Drop  me  a  postal,  and  say — "Calloway,  send  mo 
your  now  proposition  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  direct  from  your  factory," 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST, 


Why 7  Because  of  the  outside  igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op- 
eration  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  tho  best. 
Seven  sizes:  1^  to  16  H.P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  tell i met  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stfcknoy  En¬ 
gl  n  os  aro  tho  Best . 
Agents  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN.  . 


Freight  Paid 


All 
Wires 
Same 
Size 


No.  9 


as  far  as  the  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  rivers  on  every  ship¬ 
ment  of 

EMPIRE 

‘Big  Wire”  Fence 

Factory  price  on 
the  only  fence 
you  can  afford*  to  buy. 
Full  strength  all  over- 
wires  all  same  size — N'o.  9. 
The  biggest  wires  ever  used 
in  fencing  and  galvatjized  till 
they  can't  rust. 


We’ll  Send  You  Sample 

to  show  the  steel,  the  galvanizing,  the  size. 
It  will  make  you  an  Empire  Fence  man, 
sure.  No  charge.  Write  and  let  us  tell 
you  all  about  the  fence  that  lasts. 


Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


“  Challenge" 
Wagon  Scale 

W  ho  weighs  the  products  that  you  buy  and  sell? 

If  you  use  somebody  else* 8  scales,  you're  going 
more  or  less  "by  guesswork.”  I  nstall  an  Osgood 
Seale  of  your  own  and  KNOW  your  weights  — 
get  full  value  for  every¬ 
thing.  Many  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  within 
your  reach. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
0.3000  Scale  Co  . 

■  OX  157  iiSSHAMTON.N.T. 
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Shortage  in  Strawberry  Plants.  — 
The  persistent  drought  last  Fall  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  eastern  strawberry  -  growing 
districts  so  diminished  the  normal  in¬ 
crease  of  strawberry  plants  that  a  se¬ 
rious  shortage  in  many  varieties  is  evi¬ 
dent.  Some  even  failed  to  reproduce 
themselves,  and  in  other  instances  the 
supply  is  so  limited  that  prices  have 
been  advanced  and  quotations  by  the 
thousand  and  larger  quantities  omitted 
from  price  lists.  There  have  been  fail¬ 
ures  to  deliver  in  full  large  orders 
booked,  before  the  scarcity  became  so 
apparent.  The  demand  appears  to  have 
been  greater  than  ever  indicating  the 
increasing  popularity  of  the  strawberry 
generally,  as  well  as  local  failures  to 
propagate  particularly  desirable  kinds. 
It  is  plain  that  enough  plants  to  meet 
requirements  were  not  grown  and 
Spring  planting  is  thereby  curtailed. 
Though  generally  dwarfed  by  dry  weath¬ 
er,  fruiting  plants  wintered  well,  and 
are  making  a  good  start.  With  ordinar¬ 
ily  favorable  weather  there  should  be 
sufficient  increase  to  meet  the  demand 
for  Fall  setting  which  is  likely  to  be 
much  stimulated  by  the  Spring  short¬ 
age.  Home  growers  having  satisfac¬ 
tory  varieties  may  do  well  to  plan  for 
an  increased  output  of  August  plants, 
either  pot-grown  or  in  vigorous  layered 
runners,  to  meet  local  and  near-by  de¬ 
mands. 

Chilly  Blooming  Weather.  —  Thus 
far  the  blooming  season  for  orchard 
fruits  has  been  anything  but  favorable. 
Rains  and  cold  winds  have  been  so  fre¬ 
quent  and  continuous  that  insects  have 
had  little  chance  to  visit  the  blooms. 
Apricots  flowered  by  April  10,  and  were 
promptly  frozen  during  the  only  really 
frosty  wave  that  materialized  during 
the  month.  Plums,  peaches  and  pears 
caught  the  most  unfavorable  weather, 
but  were  not  actually  injured  by  freez¬ 
ing.  There  is  an  enormous  bloom  on 
Kieffcr  and  Le  Conte  pears,  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  with  enough  unopened  buds  to  war¬ 
rant  a  fair  crop  even  if  all  now  open 
should  fail.  Cherries  are  coming  out. 
as  are  also  the  later  varieties  of  native 
plums.  May  they  escape  the  dreaded 
“blossom  rain”  that  comes  here  three 
years  out  of  five.  Apples  hold  much 
promise.  Buds  are  abundant  and  well 
developed,  and  should  bright  and  warm 
weather  prevail  when  they  open  chances 
for  a  full  crop  would  be  promising. 
The  trees  were  generally  off  crop  last 
year,  and  should  be  in  condition  to  bear 
well  this  season.  Currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  are  full  of  bloom  and  are  look¬ 
ing  well.  They  are  less  affected  by  cold 
and  rain  than  tree  fruit. 

\tew  Potatoes  by  Tuber-Grafting!  — 
That  amazing  feature  of  modern  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  horticultural  section  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper,  has  scored  a  hit 
with  an  illustrated  account  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  a  Connecticut  potato  experimen¬ 
ter  who  claims  to  have  produced  new 
and  immensely  superior  varieties  by 
grafting  together  the  tubers  or  rather 
sprouts  proceeding  from  the  tubers  of 
differing  parent  kinds.  The  usual  meth¬ 
od  of  breeding  new  kinds  is  by  grow¬ 
ing  seedlings  of  the  most  available  va¬ 
rieties  and  selecting  those  showing  su¬ 
periority  for  various  purposes.  It  is 
an  old  idea,  however,  that  potatoes,  Dahl¬ 
ias  and  other  tuberous  -  rooted  plants 
may  be  made  to  mix  or  produce  new 
and  distinct  kinds  by  binding  the  cut 
halves  of  different  varieties  together 
and  planting  them.  A  similar  notion 
is  prevalent  that  by  binding  or  graft¬ 
ing  together  smoothly-halved  buds  of 
fruit  trees,  such  as  the  apple  or  peach, 
the  resulting  growth  produces  new  va¬ 
rieties.  The  theory  is  enticing,  but  it 
does  not  work  well  in  practice.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  experiments  have  been  tried 
— some  are  still  under  way — but  all  ap¬ 
pear  to  result  in  failure.  The  Sunday 
paper  biologist,  however,  claims  that  by 
carefully  splicing  the  tubers  and  sprouts 
of  his  parent  potatoes  together  he  got 
a  hybrid  union  of  the  “intra  cellular 
zone,”  resulting  in  bud  variation  that 
produced  not  one  but  many  distinct  and 
varying  “graft  hybrids.” 

Uncertain  but  True. — Now  this  pro¬ 
duction  of  genuine  hybrid  varieties  by 
grafting  is  an  actuality,  but  so  extreme¬ 
ly  rare  that  not  one  authentic  instance 
of  the  intentional  production  of  a  graft 
hybrid  is  on  record,  though  perhaps  a 
score  of  undoubted  instances  are  known 
— the  chance  outcome  of  the  millions  of 
grafts  and  buddings  that  have  been 
made  since  the  development  of  horticul¬ 
ture.  One  of  the  most  familiar  is  La¬ 
burnum  Adami,  that  resulted  from 
grafting  the  golden  chain  tree,  Labur¬ 
num  vulgare,  with  the  nearly  related 
purple  broom  Cytisus  purpureus.  The 
new  variety  appeared  *as  an  outgrowth 


near  the  union.  It  has  the  habit  and 
foliage  of  the  golden  chain,  but  instead 
of  bright  yellow  flowers  has  them  of  a 
dull  purple  shade,  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  parents.  Occasionally  its 
hybrid  origin  is  made  more  evident  by 
producing  branches  having  flowers  and 
leaves  like  those  of  Cytisus  purpureus 
or  yellow  flowers  like  the  Laburnum 
vulgare. 

The  Theory. — All  plants  grow  from 
a  single  cell,  but  in  seeds  the  actual 
ovum  or  growing  cell  is  a  composite 
made  up  of  two  individual  cells,  one 
often  coming  from  a  separate  plant, 
and  bears  through  its  whole  developtpent 
the  heredity  derived  from  its  double  ori¬ 
gin.  In  ordinary  grafting  or  budding 
there  is  no  fusion,  but  the  cells  retain 
their  individuality,  only  absorbing  nour¬ 
ishment  from  their  host  or  stock.  Thus 
a  Baldwin  apple  on  a  crab  stock  is  a  true 
Baldwin  and  not  a  hybrid,,  nor  is  a 
pear  changed  by  grafting  on  quince 
roots  except  in  altered  habit,  resulting 
from  lessened  nourishment.  Rarely  and 
obscurely,  as  mentioned  above,  the  cells 
appear  really  to  unite  and  produce  a 
true  graft  hybrid  that  can  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  propa¬ 
gation.  It  is  this  work  that  the  Sunday 
paper  breeder  pretends  to  have  accom¬ 
plished,  describing  his  methods  with  re¬ 
sounding  scientific  terms.  Grafting  po¬ 
tato  stems  is  easy  work.  Varieties  may 
not  only  be  grafted  together  but  the 
-potato  may  without  difficulty  be  grafted 
on  the  tomato  and  probably  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Solanum  family,  but  the  va¬ 
rietal  identity  of  the  scion  has  hitherto 
never  been  lost. 

Many  Potatoes  Planted.  —  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  (N.  J.L  growers,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  last  year’s  short  crop  and  re¬ 
sulting  higher  prices,  have  made  an 
enormous  planting  of  potatoes  this  j 
Spring.  While  estimates  are  still  in¬ 
complete,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  10,000 
acres  of  “spuds”  have  already  been  put 
in,  requiring  more  than  30,000  barrels 
of  seed  tubers,  most  of  which  came 
from  Maine  and  northern  New  York. 
With  an  average  crop  this  acreage  ought 
to  produce  nearly  a  million  barrels  of 
marketable  potatoes.  The  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  bill  of  these  potato  farmers  prob¬ 
ably  exceeds  $100,000.  w.  v.  f. 


mm 

MORE 
PER, 

ACREfea* 


That’s  what  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  reports  as  a  10  year  average  (lain 
by  Spraying  Potatoes.  Don’t  let  blight, 
scab,  rot  ana  bugs  cut  your  crop  in  Half 
—  but  get  a  HURST  Sprayer  and  make 
Big  money  out  of  your  POTATOES  or 
fruit.  These  sprayers  SPKAY  ANY¬ 
THING— potatoes,  orchards,  vineyards, 
truck,  etc.  “Man-Power  and  Horse- 
Power.”  Powerful  pressure.  Easy  on  man 
and  horse.  Strong  and  durable.  Brass 
valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  5  Years,  and 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 

without-a-cent  in-advance.  No  bank  de- 

§osit— “no  strings”  to  our  triai  offer. 

pray  First,  then  if  you  buy— pay  us  out 
of  the  Extra  Profit.  Wholesale  Prices. 
We  pay  Freight.  Write  us  a  lot  ter  or  card 
and  tell  us  which  machine 
you  are  interested  in— and 
you’ll  get  free  our  valuable 
Spraying  Guide  and  Cata¬ 
log,  and  our  Free  Sprayer 
Oner  to  First  i  u  eacn  local¬ 
ity  this  season.  Be  First 
to  write  and  save  money. 
H.JL.  HURST  MFG.  CO., 
48  North  St., Canton, 0 


Niagara  Brand 
Products 

Unsurpassed  for— 

Convenience,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness . 

Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution— 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead— Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined---beats  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint— Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayers- Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues, prices,  etc.,  FREE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 

Middleport,  N.  V* 


A  WESTERN  ELECTRIC 

RURAL  TELEPHONE 

Is  Your  Most  Valuable  Servant 

It  will  bring  you  and  your  family  into  closer  touch  with  your 
neighbors,  the  general  store,  the  broker,  the  post  office,  the 

family  doctor  and  the  en¬ 
tire  outside  world.  It  does 
away  with  the  isolation  of 
farm  life  and  “keeps  the 
boy  on  the  farm.” 

The  “Bell” 

’Phone  is  the  Best 

If  you  will  cut  out  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  margin  and  mail 
it  at  once  to  our  nearest  house, 
we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
Free  Bulletin  No.  -1 8  on 


1 


HOW  TO  BUILD 
RURAL  TELEPHONE  LINES 


which  explains  how  you  and  your  neighbors  can.  by  cutting  your 
own  poles,  buy  all  the  rest  of  the  material  required  for  building 
nn  absolutely  standard  system  at  an  expense  of  about  20  bushels 
of  wheat  each.  You  cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  rural  telephone. 

WRITE  TO-DAY 


EASTERN 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 


CENTRAL 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 


The  world’s  oldest  and  largest  tele¬ 
phone  manufacturer.  There  are  over 

4,000.000  Western  Electric  Telephones 
in  use  in  the’  United  States  to-day. 

Rural  Telephones  a  specialty. 


WESTERN 

Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 


Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 


PACIFIC 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 


(JET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  ourown  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
?  facturing  on  a  larp  ;  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

ffYour 
Hat  to  the 

The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump— never 
sticks  —  never  fails  —  always  readv. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Bum  Door 
Hangers,  Huy  Back  damps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.H.MysrsA:  Itro.,  ^^Orange  St.,  Ashland,  O, 


BINDER  TWINE  7^c. 

guaranteed.  Farmer  agents 


LB. 

wanted. 


RSil  • 

/  d  Sample  and  Catalogue  Free. 

TIIEO.  lil'KT  A  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


SI>D  AV  Your  Fruits,  Crops, 
*  *  Poultry  Houses,  and 

do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  price 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Kitted  with 
Auto  Pop  Nozzle  does  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  300,000  others.  We  make 
many  styles  and  sizes.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  Write  for  book,  prices  and  Agency 
Offer.  The  E  c>  Brown  Co. 

28  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE 

PUMP 

THAT 


PUMPS 


POTATOES 


WITH 

THE 


Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — Slate  experiments  show  gain  of  more 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  KREE. 
F1KLD  FOIiOE  PUMP  CO..  *  1 1th  St.,  Elmira,  Ji.  t 

POTATO  CROP- 
INSURANCE 

Spraying:  is  a  necessity.  Do  it  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  makes  your  work  count.  There’s 
nothing:  up  to  the  great 

Aspinwall 

4-Row  Sprayer 

That’s  what  potato  growers 
say,  and  they  know.  Book  free. 

Get  it  and  see  how  we  lead  the 
world  on  potato  machines. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

437  Sabin  Street  Jackson,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory:  Guelph,  Canada 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

The  original.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  h.  p.  air¬ 
cooled  engine  easily  detached  and  used  for  other 
work.  No  isxperiiuent.  seven  Years  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Ask  the  user  Our  1!^  air-cooled  complete 
power  spray  outtit,  $195.00  Write  for  catalogue  19 
and  our  liberal  proposition. 

R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Nitrate  *  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Slone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 

S05  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Address  Office  Nearest  Yob 


Order9  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


TRADE  MARK 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  27  YEARS. 
SOLD  BY  SEED  DEALERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  from  Insects.  I’ut  up  in  popular  pack¬ 
ages  at  popular  prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Dugs, 
and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  FishkilFon=Hudson,  New  York. 


THE  PERFECTION 


MM  SAVINS 


Th^impTes^Tt^nges^^u^mos^po^r^jT^prayerrCanbeciianged^ 
from  horse  to  hand  power  without  any  trouble.  Easy  to  work.  Will 
spray  upper  and  under  side  of  leaf :  mixture  can  be  di¬ 
rected  at  any  angle.  Send  for  our  new  book— FREE— 
and  see  how  you  can  increase  your  profits  25  to  soper 
cent.— how  you  cau  spray  thirty  acres  of  potatoes, 
cotton  or  vegetables  in  a  day. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

More  Cold. — Last  week  I  spoke  of 
"A  Cold  Day.”  Now  I  am  prepared  to 
stretch  it  out  to  a  week.  Day  after 
day  following  the  freeze  we  had  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  cold  winds  and  fierce  storms. 
When,  on  April  29,  night  found  us 
with  two  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
I  was  prepared  to  bid  a  final  and  re¬ 
luctant  farewell  to  the  peach  crop.  It 
was  hard,  as  many,  a  reader  knows. 
The  little  girls  cooked  a  batch  of  their 
famous  doughnuts.  Mother  was  sure, 
in  spite  of  all,  that  we  will  still  have 
some  peaches;  the  boys  thought  their 
ducks  and  hens  will  help  out,  and  the 
baby  climbed  on  my  knee  and  paid  the 
high  compliment  of  asking  me  to  sing 
to  him.  It  was  probably  a  greater 
compliment  that  the  others  listened 
without  protest.  I  think  it  was  this 
same  red-headed  baby  who  suggested 
opening  a  can  of  peaches  while  the 
peach  crop  was  in  the  balance.  Oh, 
Hope  Farm  can  face  apparent  disaster 
with  some  fortitude  after  all.  Strange 
to  say,  I  do  not  give  up  my  peach  crop 
yet.  The  trees  were  root-pruned,  and 
consequently  deep-rooted ;  they  are 
mostly  in  sod  and  therefore  a  little  de¬ 
layed  in  blooming,  and  most  of  them 
on  the  west  slope  of  the  hill.  I  have 
done  my  part.  Now,  when  I  see  the 
mercury  falling  and  the  cold  winds 
biting,  I  can  stand  by  the  good  old 
text : 

“Except  the  Lord  builcL  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain,  that  build  it;  except 
the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
zvaketh  in  vain.” 

We  certainly  have  had  a  trying 
Spring  thus  far.  On  May  4  we  had  not 
planted  a  single  piece  of  potato;  in 
fact  had  nothing  in  the  ground  but  a 
few  garden  peas  and  strawberries.  Our 
land  was  plowed  early,  but  the  rains 
have  beaten  it  down  badly.  On  the 
other  hand  this  promises  to  be  the  best 
season  we  ever  had  for  grass,  grain, 
Alfalfa  and  Crimson  clover.  Our  straw¬ 
berry  planting  is  fine — hardly  one  plant 
out  of  6,000  failed  to  start.  The 
wintered  plants  have  fairly  jumped  up 
into  the  air.  Why,  within  60  days  we 
shall  no  doubt  be  wanting  rain.  At 
any  rate,  I  am  laying  my  plans  to  be 
ready  for  that  condition.  A  man  may 
be  frozen  out  or  burned  up  or  water- 
soaked,  yet  he  should  not  throw  up  his 
hands  and  quit.  I  knew  that  any  one 
of  the  Hope  Farmers  might  get  up  a 
terrible  tale  of  woe,  based  upon  ap¬ 
parent  facts,  and  yet,  take  us  as  a 
whole,  there  never  was  more  to  be 
hopeful  for ! 

‘‘Putting  Up  a  Job.” — I  often  hear 
this  expression.  It  describes  a  form  of 
deception  in  setting  a  trap.  In  the 
ninth  century  Hastings,  the  old  north 
pirate,  attacked  an  Italian  city.  The 
bishop  gave  him  everything  to  get 
rid  of  him,  but  kept  the  city  gates 
shut.  Then  the  old  pagan  pretended  to 
be  ill,  and  even  received  baptism.  Soon 
after  report  came  that  he  was  dead,  and 
his  soldiers  cried  with  pretended  grief. 
They  begged  permission  to  bring  his 
body  inside  the  city.  This  seemed  rea¬ 
sonable  to  the  bishop,  and  they  all 
marched  in — weeping  and  screaming. 
W  hen  once  inside  the  dead  man  sud¬ 
denly  came  to  life.  He  struck  the  bishop 
dow-n  and  his  followers  drew  their 
swords  and  captured  the  city.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  old  rascal  “put  up  a  job” 
on  the  town.  The  process  varies  all  the 
way  from  such  a  tragedy  to  the  little 
arts  which  wife  or  daughter  may  play 
to.  get  father  to  agree  to  some  well- 
laid  plan.  The  object  is  to  put  the 
victim  into  some  compromising  posi¬ 
tion  and  then  take  advantage  of  his 
words  or  acts.  Probably  many  of  our 
famous  men,  like  Clay  or  Blaine,  have 
been  led  in  this  way  to  say  or  do 
things  which  were  afterwards  used 
against  them.  We  have  received  quite 
a  good  many  letters  which,  I  feel  sure, 
were  written  in  an  effort  to  “put  up  a 
job”  on  us.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
have,  been  instigated  by  the  Smith 
Fertilizer  Co.,  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer 
Co.,  or  their  defenders.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  writers  hoped  and  expect¬ 
ed  that  we  would  betray  ignorance  or 
malice  or  worse  in  the  answer,  and  this 
would  give  a  chance  for  attack.  My 
idea  is  to  answer  all  such  letters  open¬ 
ly  and  frankly  with  great  good  nature. 

I  would  give  such  facts  as  I  was  sure 
of,  and  state  squarely  that  I  did  not 
know  about  the  others,  but  that  I 
would  try  to  learn  about  them.  That 
usually  puts  the  “job”  right  out  of  a 


job,  for  the  jobbers  are  usually  ashamed 
to  show  such  a  letter.  If  a  man  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  tricking  me  into  some  ex¬ 
pression  which  I  could  not  stand  for,  I 
should  admit  it  at  once  and  state  how 
it  was  done.  I  have  just  read  a  story 
in  “The  Mark  Lane  Express’*  of  a 
Dutch  farmer  who  tried  to  “put  up  a 
job"  on  the  scientific  men.  By  law 
he  was  compelled  to  send  a  sample 
of  the  blood  from  diseased  cattle. 
1  his  “blood  smear”  was.  to  enable  the 
authorities  to  see  if  the  disease  was 
contagious.  1  his  farmer  did  not  believe 
one  sort  of  blood  could  be  told  from 
another.  So  he  sent  one  sample  of  ox 
blood  and  at  the  same  time  a  little 
blood  from  his  own  veins.  In  due  time 
he  received  the  following: 

To  Johannes  Hendrik  retrus  Boonzaier, 
Ks(|..  Vlakvarkfontoin.  Sir,— With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  blood  smears  furnished  by  you 
on  the  15th  ult.,  I  have  the  honour  "to  in¬ 
form  you  that  the  one — that  of  an  ox- 
shows  no  trace  of  disease.  The  blood  on 
the  other  side  appears  to  be  that  of  a 
baboon  in  an  advanced  stage  of  senile  de¬ 
cay. — I  have,  etc. 

Discriminating  Taste. — I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  note  from  a  New 
Flampshire  woman : 

I  have  often  read  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes” 
comments  on  Ben  Davis  apple,  and  one 
of  my  neighbors  sent  me  over  two  Ben 
Davis  to  sample.  One  taste  was  enough 
for  me  and  rest  of  family.  I  cut  off  a 
small  piece  and  gave  it  to  my  canary.  The 
bird  took  one  taste  of  it,  and  no  more 
would  it  take.  It  was  given  a  piece  of 
Baldwin  apple  then  and  ate  all  of  the  Bald¬ 
win  we  put  in  cage.  So  you  see  Ben  Davis 
must  be  a  pretty  poor  apple  when  even  a 
canary  will  x-efuse  to  eat  it,  although  the 
canary  is  very  fond  of  good  apples. 

MRS.  r.  j.  p. 

If  that  bird  is  as  sweet  in  song  as 
it  is  discriminating  in  taste,  that  house 
will  be  flooded  with  melody.  Out  In 
Missouri  two  years  ago  I  met  a  man 
who  claimed  that  Ben  Davis  was  the 
most  popular  apple  he  could  raise.  He 
said  his  customers  wanted  Ben  because 
there  is  so  much  dry  meat  in  it,  while 
high-flavored  apples  “puckered  the 
mouth.”  In  all  my  travels  I  have  never 
known  a  man  to  select  Ben  Davis  de¬ 
liberately  from  a  dish  containing 
Baldwin.  Northern  Spy,  Greening  or 
Jonathan.  This  “puckering”  of  the 
mouth  seems  to  be  popular. 

We  have  had  pretty  much  an  apple¬ 
less  Winter.  Canned  fruit  made  a  good 
substitute,  but  now  we  rejoice  to  wel¬ 
come  rhubarb  sauce.  With  nice  hot  bis¬ 
cuit,  maple  syrup  and  rhubarb  we  can 
watch  the  peach  crop  die  in  the  bud 
and  still  feel  reasonably  good-natured. 

All  Sorts. — Evidence  in  favor  of  my 
“world’s  wonder”  plant  accumulates : 

The  Hope  Farm  man  says,  page  399,  he 
believes  purslane  can  be  used  to  fair  ad¬ 
vantage  as  sheep  food.  Pigs  eat  it  greed- 
ily ;  and  last  Summer  I  fed  it  quite  regu¬ 
larly  to  my  two  cows — not  hoed  in  a  mess 
with  grit,  but  dug  out  .and  the  earth 
shaken  out.  They  would  dispose  of  a 
bushel  basket  full  in  no  time,  and  look  for 
more.  r.  t. 

Somers,  X.  Y. 

I  never  kept  sheep,  and  therefore 
simply  believe  things  about  them.  I 
know  about  hogs.  The  purslane  or 
“pussley”  is  well  liked  by  all  our  ani¬ 
mals.  I  have  some  peach  trees  which 
beat  any  fertilizer  analysis  as  evidence 
of  the  plant  food  in  “pussley.”  Yet 
it  is  a  great  nuisance  as  a  weed  and  I 
would  not,  if  I  could  possibly  help  it, 
let  the  stuff  ever  grow  large  enough 
to  be  of  value  as  fertilizer  or  feed. 

Will  it  be  necessary  or  profitable  to  apply 
anything  besides  plowing  in  Scarlet  clover 
to  expect  a  good  crop  of  late  Irish  pota¬ 
toes?  If  so,  what  should  it  be  and  how 
much  ? 

Maryland. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  soil.  The 
Crimson  clover  adds  nitrogen,  but  the 
potatoes  need  both  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  average  sandy  loam 
on  the  peninsula  does  not  contain 
enough  of  these  available  minerals  for 
potatoes.  Unless  we  knew  from  past 
experience  that  the  soil  is  strong 
enough  we  should  plow  under  the 
clover  and  roll  it  down.  Then  mix 
acid  phosphate  three  parts  and  sulphate 
of  potash  one  part  and  broadcast  at 
least  500  pounds  of  the  mixture.  Then, 
if  you  can  get  the  seed  pieces  down 
into  the  clover,  you  ought  to  have  a 
crop.  As  for  time  of  planting — go  to 
the  best  growers  in  your  neighborhood. 

What  about  the  feeding  qualities  of 
bearded  wheat?  I  have  heard  that  it  would 
kill  horses  to  feed  it  to  them  with  beards 
on  it.  Is  this  so?  l.  r. 

Vii'ginia. 

The  best  way  to  feed  such  wheat  is 
to  run  it  through  a  cutter.  In  our 
country  the  older  farmers  feed  con¬ 
siderable  rye  in  the  head.  The  spines 
in  the  rye  are  stouter  a^d  sharper  than 
those  in  bearded  wheat.  It  is  a  firm 
belief  here  that  these  spines  help  clear 
the  bots  off  a  horse’s  stomach.  The 
chopped  heads  are  mixed  with  feed  and 
dampened.  h,  w.  c. 


"I  Hear 
You 

Perfectly 
NOW!” 


Thousands  of  deaf 
people  of  every  age, 
in  every  walk  of 
life,  in  every  corner 
of  tiieUnited  States 
—  some  of  the  m 
near  your  own  home — are  using  the  Acousticon, 
the  simple  little  instrument  illustrated  above, 
and  with  it  are  hearing  perfectly  although 
without  it  some  of  them  cannot  hear  a  word. 
Over  three  hundred  churches  throughout  the 
country  have  installed  them  for  their  deaf 
members. 

If  you  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,— no  matter 
what  the  cause — so  long  as  the  auditory  nerve 
is  still  alive,  this  little  instrument  will  make 
you  hear  again.  We  want  to  prove  this  in  your 
own  home. 

Let  Us  Lend  You  An  Acousticon 

We  will  lend  you  an  Acousticon  for  ten  days 
so  that  you  can  test  it  in  your  own  home.  We 
do  not  charge  for  this  trial.  You  make  a  small 
deposit,  and  a  sale  is  not  concluded  until,  after 
a  thorough  test,  you  have  expressed  your  satis¬ 
faction  and  desire  to  purchase  it.  We  do  not 
want  one  cent  of  your  money  unless  we  can 
make  you  hear;  otherwise  it  is  all  returned  to 
you.  Ask  your  banker  about  our  responsibility. 

The  Acousticon  is  the  original  electrical  hearing 
device  anil  is  protected  by  iron-clad  patents;  you 
cannot  secure  its  efficiency  under  any  other  name. 
It  not  only  magnifies  sound,  but  makes  articulation 
perfectly  clear. 

Write  to-day  for  our  handsome  new  catalogue 
and  booklet  “The  Deaf  Man’s  Story”  together 
with  the  most  convincing  testimonials  from 
prominent  people  and  full  particulars  of  our 
Ten  I>uy  Loan.  Brandies  in  all  large  cities. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  COMPANY, 

863  BROWNING  BLDG., 

Broadway  and  32d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Instruments  for  the  Deaf 
in  the  World. 
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'VOSt'S  BINDER  TWINE  1 

1  A  j  1 

Farmers  Wanted  As  Agents  | 

b  AUGUST  POST.  MOULTON.  IOWA 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 

Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries. 

Send  tor  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co. 

Box  675  Decatur,  Ind. 

MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Hava  been  made  for  over  20  years,  all  users  satis¬ 
fied.  No  experiment, Durable, Fireproof, Inexpen¬ 
sive.  Catalog.  Montruss  M.  S.  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
B.  X.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston, 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Double  The  Quantity  of  Water 

delivered  by  any  other  deep  well 
cylinder  pump,  is  raised  by  the 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

The  reason  is  it  delivers  the 
full  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
both  on  the  DOWN -stroke 
and  the  UP-stroke  making  it  act¬ 
ually  double  capacity.  There’s  a 
revelation  to  pump  users  in  our 
new  Deep  Well  Pump  Catalog 

The  American  Well  Works! 

Gen.  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

P.  Aubeck,  (Export)  4  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


IRON  AND 


FENCES 


For  All  Purposes  High  Qrade  Catalog  Free 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  &  FENCE  CO. 
448  South  Senate  Avenue  :  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock— split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  it  can’t  bum, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any  building ,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because' spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 

•,m?,r1e  rnoney  for  Poor  roofing.  Write  to  ns  for  our  free  book 
fiuujia  — it  wiHsave  you  money.  Givetiameof  your  local  roofer.  Writetoday. 


AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.. 


Granville,  N.  Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


When  you  Build  or  Repair  remember  that  the  most 
durable  and  economical  material  is  concrete,  also  that 
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ATLAS( 
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|  Makes  The  Best  Concrete  1 

OUR  FREE  BOOK  Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the 

Farm.”  Contains  over  100  drawings  and  illustrations  of  concrete  houses  and  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  prospective  builder. 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co.,  Dept,  22,  30  Broad  St.,  N.Y. 

ATLAS,  the  cement  bought  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  Panama  Canal. 


Real  Free  Trial  of  This 

Waterloo  Boy 


A  Square-Deal  Stringless  Offer 

that  you  can  accept  without  risk.  Take  the  engine — test  it  thoroughly  for 
30  days  after  receiving  it,  until  you’ve  proved  by  actual  work  on  your 
Harm  that  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  the  engine  for  you.  If  not  satisfied,  send  it 
[back  at  our  expense. 

I  You  can’t  get  better  or  cheaper  help  for  your  work  than  the  Waterloo  Boy 
[Gasoline  Engine.  Saws  as  much  wood  per  day  as  eight  men — does  all 
Jthe  odd  jobs  on  the  farm — saves  you  time,  money,  work — and  costs  you  just 
>c  a  day.  The  Waterloo  Boy  has  stood  a  test  of  17  years’  hard  service. 

Guaranteed  5  Years 

fit’ll  last  a  lifetime.  So  simple  anyone  can  operate  It ;  economical— fuel  used  only  when 
kwork  is  being  done;  the  lightest  engine 


stt 


made  per  horse  power — easily  moved 
from  place  to  place;  a  perfectly  made, 
strong,  safe  engine  that’ll  give  years 
of  hard  service  and  never  balk  in 
any  weather.  Let  us  show  you  why 
the  Waterloo  Boy  is  the  best  all¬ 
round  engine  for  farm  work. 
Send  for  catalog  and  our  real 
free  trial  offer. 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co. 


light 
down 
NOW  and 
write  for  catalogue 


184  West  Third  Are. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
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and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

ik 

Hieracium  aurantiacum  is  offered  among  hardy 
plants  in  several  nurserymen’s  catalogues,  price  25 
cents.  It  is  undoubtedly  hardy,  but  after  you  have 
wrestled  with  the  orange  hawkweed  or  devil’s  paint 
brush  for  a  while,  you  will  wonder  whether  it  was 
worth  paying  25  cents  to  learn  that  science  ad¬ 
dresses  it  as  Hieracium.  This  weed  threatens  to 
ruin  several  sections  for  profitable  farming.  In 
some  States  there  are  laws  designed  to  compel  far¬ 
mers  to  destroy  it.  The  plant  is  well  named,  for 
the  Evil  One  might  use  it  as  a  brush  to  paint  disaster 
over  farm  fields.  A  known  weed  is  worse  than  an 
unknown  “novelty.” 

* 

It  is  estimated  that  the  present  world’s  consump¬ 
tion  of  chemical  fertilizers  is  about  10,000,000  tons. 
Each  year  there  is  an  increase.  There  are  two  ex¬ 
tremes  in  the  fertilizer  question.  The  farmer  on 
new,  strong  land  with  low  prices  for  crops  has  no 
use  for  chemicals,  and  decries  their  use.  On  the 
other  hand  the  close  student  of  farming  says  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  chemicals  some  of  our  most 
productive  lands  to-day  would  be  as  poor  as  a 
desert.  They  are  both  right.  Sections  and  nations 
have  been  saved  to  civilization  by  the  judicious  use 
of  chemicals.  On  the  other  hand,  millions  have 
been  lost  through  improper  use  of  them. 

* 

We  have  a  large  correspondence  with  city  men 
who  want  to  try  farming.  Most  of  them  have  their 
minds  set  on  the  dairy  or  chicken  business — the  work 
to  be  done  by  hired  help.  Our  advice  is  to  let  the 
live  stock  alone  until  they  can  handle  the  job  in  per¬ 
son.  It  seems  easy  to  take  care  of  stock,  but  well- 
bred  cows  and  hens  are  not  machines  made  of  wood 
and  metal.  The  master’s  eye,  and  a  well-trained  eye 
at  that,  should  be  on  these  animals.  Our  advice  to 
the  city  farmer  is  to  put  his  best  grass  land  into  per¬ 
manent  meadows  and  keep  it  there,  selling  the  hay 
and  using  fertilizers  to  keep  up  the  feed.  Better 
old-fashioned  farming  that  pays  expenses  than  “ag¬ 
riculture”  that  runs  you  in  debt. 

% 

New  Hampshire  has  now  a  direct  nominations 
law.  Candidates  for  office  must  “declare  them¬ 
selves”  and  pay  a  fee.  They  must  agree  that  if 
nominated  they  will  not  withdraw,  and  that  if  elec¬ 
ted  they  will  qualify.  The  fees  run  from  $100  for 
Governor  to  $2  for  member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  Names  are  put  on  the  ballot  in  al¬ 
phabetical  order,  and  the  primary  is  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  September.  The  party  platform  is 
to  be  prepared  by  the  party  candidates  for  the  larger 
offices,  and  the  party  nominees  elect  county  com¬ 
mittees.  Provision  is  made  for  recounts  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  fees.  Thus  New  Hampshire  is  the  first 
Eastern  State  to  break  away  from  the  convention 
plan  of  nominating  candidates,  and  she  breaks  en¬ 
tirely  away. 

* 

Some  rascals  are  bold  enough  to  try  to  use  a 
promise  of  Federal  aid  as  a  bait  for  suckers.  D.  P. 
Coble  tried  this  in  California.  He  advertised  for 
men  to  go  to  Alaska  for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  at  “$60  a  month  and  found.”  He  required  a 
deposit  of  $65  from  each  applicant.  He  actually 
got  thirty  men  with  their  hands  started  for  their 
pockets.  He  was  all  ready  to  accept  the  “deposits” 
and  then  deposit  himself  over  the  line  in  Mexico 
when  the  authorities  got  him.  He  is  now  in  jail 


facing  a  $1,000  fine,  or  three  years  imprisonment 
or  both.  When  any  man  claims  that  the  United 
States  or  a  State  Government,  has  authorized  him  to 
accept  money  “on  deposit”  for  getting  a  job  put 
him  down  as  a  liar  at  once.  Then  write  under  his 
name  that  of  the  fellow  who  offered  you  a  great 
bargain  in  investments,  or  tells  you  some  big  story 
of  what  he  can  do. 

* 

Probably  thousands  of  our  people  have,  at  some 
time,  received  what  seems  to  be  a  neatly  written 
letter  reading  about  like  this: 

If  you  are  shipping  Leghorn  or  State  eggs  and  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  prices  you  are  getting  for  them,  get 
in  touch  with  us  at  once.  We  have  unsurpassed  outlets 
on  this  market  and  can  place  your  goods  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  We  will  honor  drafts  for  a  liberal 
amount  of  shipment,  bill-lading  attached,  and  will  make 
full  returns  day  of  arrival  of  the  goods. 

It  may  be  for  eggs  or  butter  or  fruit  or  some¬ 
thing  else.  There  is  always  a  statement  that  the 
sender  has  “unsurpassed  facilities”  for  getting  the 
best  trade.  Sometimes  he  throws  a  few  choice  bou¬ 
quets  of  words  to  the  effect  that  he  knows  your 
goods  arc  extra  fine.  Now  this  letter  is  a  printed  cir¬ 
cular  sent  to  anyone  whose  name  can  be  obtained. 
In  most  cases  the  game  is  to  get  one  or  two  trial 
shipments.  Returns  might  be  made  for  those  at  even 
more  than  market  rates.  This  is  usually  a  bait  to 
draw  out  larger  shipments.  Then  there  are  long 
excuses — broken  eggs,  bad  condition,  too  small  and 
half  a  dozen  other  trumped-up  reasons  for  cutting 
the  price  or  refusing  to  settle.  These  people  do  not 
have  any  better  chance  at  the  “finest  trade”  than 
dozens  of  other  commission  men.  If  they  did  they 
never  would  mention  it,  for  it  would  be  as  valuable 
as  a  trade  secret.  You  put  it  right  down  among 
your  sure  things  that  when  a  man  comes  offering 
you  some  special  privilege,  in  the  end  it  will  mean 
the  privilege  of  going  through  your  pocket  book. 

♦ 

Several  speakers  at  farmers’  institutes  have  come 
to  us  frankly  asking  what  practical  farmers  think 
of  these  meetings.  One  man,  who  is  greatly  res¬ 
pected,  puts  it  about  this  way: 

I  sometimes  feel  that  we  who  go  about  from  place  to 
place  at  these  meetings  do  not,  after  all,  get  the  real 
critical  sense  of  the  audience.  A  few  people  who  are 
good  talkers  praise  the  work,  but  what  about  the  silent 
ones  who  listen  end  say  nothing?  A  few  are  always 
ready  to  clap  their  hands  and  applaud,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  working  farmer 
in  felt  boots  who  sits  in  a  back  seat. 

We  think  we  are  able  to  tell  him  in  part,  at  least, 
for  we  get  much  that  comes  straight  from  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  such  farmers.  The  institute  speakers 
cannot  do  any  wiser  thing  than  to  learn  how  to  en¬ 
courage  and  keep  just  this  class  of  farmers.  The 
retired  farmers  and  successful  men  who  make  up  a 
good  share  of  the  audience  are  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  It  is  pleasant  to  entertain  them, 
and  their  praise  gives  a  man  a  thrill  of  satisfaction. 
It  is  a  truer  service  to  the  State,  however,  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  plain  farmer  and  help  him. 
We  commend  to  our  friends,  the  institute  speakers, 
three  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  St.  James: 

“For  if  there  come  unto  ycur  assembly  a  man  with 
a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in, 
also,  a  poor  man,  in  vile  raiment; 

“And  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  wearetli  the  gay 
clothing,  and  say  unto  him,  sit  thou  here  in  a  good 
place;  and  say  to  the  poor,  stand  thou  there,  or  sit 
here  under  my  footstool: 

“Are  ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves ,  and  are  be¬ 
come  judges  of  evil  thoughts?” 

* 

Dear  Rural  New-Yorker. —  The  notices  have  been 
posted  declaring  a  quarantine  on  dogs  in  several  towns 
including  our  town.  We  desire  to  abide  by  the  law  and 
muzzle  our  dog,  but  it  will  just  about  break  his  heart. 
We  want  to  know  just  how  far  this  quarantine  law  ex¬ 
tends.  We  have  a  common  shepherd  dog,  but  in  him  a 
most  valued  friend,  that  we  would  quickly  defend  with 
our  money  if  necessary.  He  never  goes  in  the  highway, 
is  always  out  on  the  farm  with  the  team,  comes  in  at 
noon  and  night  time  with  the  men  folks  and  sleeps  in 
the  sitting  room.  There  are  but  two  or  three  dogs  in 
the  neighborhood.  Can  he  be  shot  if  caught  in  the  field 
with  bis  master,  provided  he  has  not  the  muzzle  on? 
Can  the  constable  (who  in  this  case  is  generally  three- 
fourths  drunk)  shoot  him  on  sight  if  he  is  in  the  high¬ 
way,  and  sees  our  dog  around  our  farm?  Tell  me.  please, 
what  he  can  do  and  also  what  rights  T  and  my  dog  have 
in  the  case.  a  broojie  co.,  (n.  y.)  subscriber. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort  old  Shep  has  our  sympathy, 
but  the  law  is  with  the  sheriff  and  his  deputy.  We 
urge  you  to  read  the  statement  by  Commissioner 
Pearson  on  page  523.  His  department  has  no  con¬ 
trol  over  sheriffs  or  their  deputies.  If,  however,  you 
find  any  definite  case  of  cruelty  or  improper  action, 
and  will  report  it,  action  will  be  taken.  Under  the 
present  law  it  would  be  legal  for  a  constable  or 
any  other  person  to  kill  any  dog  which  was  found 
unconfined  or  unmuzzled  in  a  quarantined  district. 


It  is  not  likely  that  anyone,  unless  he  were  actuated 
by  spite,  would  enter  your  yard  or  farm  and  shoot 
your  dog;  yet,  under  the  present  law  he  could  prob¬ 
ably  do  so  provided  you  let  the  dog  run  at  large 
without  a  muzzle.  This  law  will  seem  a  harsh  one 
to  you,  yet  if  we  were  to  ask  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  with  hydrophobia  they 
would  quickly  say  it  is  only  a  part  of  public  safety. 
There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  this 
horrible  disease  except  by  preventing  dogs  from 
conveying  it  through  their  bite.  The  muzzle  is  the 
only  thing  short  of  slaughter  that  will  do  this. 
Really,  the  danger  from  a  gentle  home  dog  is  greater 
than  with  any  other  if  he  be  once  bitten  or  scratched 
by  a  rabid  animal,  for  children  do  not  fear  him  and 
he  may  turn  on  them  without  warning.  Our  sympa¬ 
thies  are  with  these  faithful  home  dogs,  and  their 
owners,  but  human  life  must  be  protected.  Cases 
are  on  record  where  just  such  dogs  as  yours,  al¬ 
though  apparently  kept  in  sight  all  the  time,  have 
developed  the  disease  when  it  is  known  to  be  in 
the  county. 

* 

Many  a  man  lives  his  clean,  honest,  helpful  life 
in  a  small  community.  The  world  is  made  better 
for  his  living,  yet  his  name  means  little  or  nothing 
to  those  who  live  a  dozen  miles  from  him.  He 
doesn’t  get  into  the  newspapers.  One  of  the  most 
useless  and  petty  characters  this  country  has  yet 
known  is  James  Hazen  Hyde.  Left  in  control  of 
a  great  insurance  company  he  played  the  fool  until 
forced  by  public  sentiment  to  get  out.  Then  curs¬ 
ing  and  ridiculing  the  land  which  unhappily  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  him  and  the  people  who  filled  his 
pockets  with  gold  he  “went  abroad”  to  live.  He 
has  just  been  arrested  in  Paris  for  breaking  the 
automobile  laws  and  sentenced  to  a  month’s  im¬ 
prisonment.  We  wish  this  gilded  donkey  could  be 
put  at  hard  labor  and  fed  on  bread  and  potatoes 
during  his  jail  service.  We  know  now  what  to 
do  with  the  auto  hogs!  Pay  their  passage  to 
France,  where  the  birth  rate  is  so  low  that  human 
life  has  some  value. 

* 

A  new  law  in  New  Jersey  provides  that  in  each 
municipality  the  authorities  shall  appoint  a  “Board 
of  Protectors.”  This  is  composed  of  three  men  who 
are  to  post  the  names  of  drunkards.  They  are  to 
make  a  list  of  the  names  of  citizens  who  are  habitual 
drunkards  or  are  likely  to  become  such.  These  names 
are  to  be  sent  to  local  saloon  keepers  with  orders 
not  to  sell  liquor  to  these  parties.  There  are  severe 
penalties  for  violation  of  such  order  and  also  against 
the  drunkard.  There  ought  to  be  added  a  provision 
compelling  the  authorities  to  put  a  man’s  name  on 
this  list  on  testimony  and  demand  from  his  wife  or 
children.  We  understand  that  both  temperance  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  liquor  interests  favored  this  bill.  The 
latter  now  realize  the  strength  of  the  temperance 
movement.  While  it  was  confined  to  “a  few  cranks 
and  fanatics”  they  could  afford  to  ignore  it.  As  a 
result  New  Jersey  was  plastered  with  the  worst  sort 
of  saloons — those  owned  privately  by  the  brewers 
and  distillers  and  run  publicly  by  agents  who  receive 
a  commission  on  what  they  sell !  This  plan  manu¬ 
factured  drunkards  at  wholesale.  Now  the  liquor 
men  wake  up  to  find  a  vast  majority  of  country  peo¬ 
ple  ready  to  fight  the  saloon.  They  have  always  felt 
opposed  to  it,  but  now  they  are  prepared  to  fight  in 
the  first  public  movement  in  which  farmers  all  over 
the  country  are  ready  to  drop  party  differences  and 
work  together.  A  few  Jerseymen  are  complaining 
about  the  new  law  because  it  “invades  private  rights.” 
So  long  as  a  man  remains  at  large  he  has  no  right 
to  be  a  drunkard,  for  all  drunkards  are  a  menace  to 
life  and  property.  It  ought  to  be  easy  for  any  man 
to  prove  that  he  does  not  drink  liquor. 


BREVITIES. 

Lime !  Lime  ! 

Brings  the  soil  to  time ! 

When  the  soil  is  acid 

Not  to  use  it  is  a  crime ! 

A  sweatshop  !  Nobody  expects  the  farm  to  be  any¬ 
thing  else  in  hot  weather. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  cut  the  tops  of  the  young  trees 
back  when  you  plant  them. 

A  financial  “swelled  head’’  usually  comes  from  mak¬ 
ing  money  from  watered  stock. 

The  “Black  Hand”  holds  up  an  individual  for  tribute. 
So  does  the  white  hand  that  will  not  work,  yet  accepts 
your  bread. 

Your  place  in  life  may  be  small,  your  burden  heavy, 
your  living  plain,  yet  you  are  the  only  one  who  can 
keep  yourself  from  high  thinking. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  farmer  in  sandy  land  has 
the  call.  If  he  has  his  sand  stuffed  with  humus  and 
keeps  it  well  tilled  he  will  have  the  call  all  Summer. 

The  total  cost  of  buildings  erected  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  1008  was  $540,407,390,  or  $79,081,500  less  than  the 
year  before.  New  York  comes  first  with  $117,819,382, 
with  not  a  single  wooden  building  built  on  Manhattan 
Island. 
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TARRING  THE  SEED  CORN. 

There  have  been  many  calls  for  the  method  of  putting 
far  on  the  corn  to  repel  the  crows.  We  have  printed  it 
many  times  in  prose — perhaps  the  following  verse  will  help 
keep  it  in  mind  : 

Well,  boys,  I  guess  we’ll  plant  that  corn  to-day 
Off  yonder  by  the  woods;  yes,  crows  are  thick 
In  that  back  lot — ain’t  got  no  time  to  play 
With  scarecrows — I  know  how  to  make  ’em  sick. 

Now,  Johnnie,  bring  that  tar  an’  sorter  stir 
A  gill  right  in  that  pail  of  seed  ;  you,  Fred, 

Go  in  where  mother  is  an’  just  ask  her 
To  let  you  have  them  ashes  in  the  shed. 

I  want  no  great  big  job — just  pour  the  tar 
Right  in  the  corn — then  take  an  iron  spoon 
And  stir  and  stir  and  stir  again— dig  far 
Down  in  the  bucket — you  will  get  it  soon. 

Stir  till  your  arm  quite  peters  out — then  shift 
And  take  the  other  like  you’d  row  a  boat, 

And  give  the  spoon  a  sort  of  sidling  lift 
Till  every  kernel  has  its  tarry  coat. 

Now  sift  the  ashes  in  an’  dry  it  out. 

That’s  right !  Now,  boys,  come  on — it’s  getting  late. 
See  that  old  crow?  Caw!  caw!  Hark  at  his  shout! 

lie  thinks  he’s  got  us  now — but  you  jest  wait. 

Them  crows  are  knowin’  birds — they’re  watchin’  us, 

Let’s  set  down  here  at  this  end  of  the  row 
An’  watch  ’em — there  they  go  without  no  fuss; 

See  that  one  scratch.  He's  found  the  corn!  IIo!  ho! 
Don't  like  that  tar?  Jest  see  him  spit  it  out! 

Try  one  more — eh  !  I'll  bet  that  burned  his  tongue. 
Caw!  caw!  That’s  right!  Your  hopes  are  up  the  spout. 

Fly  home  and  tell  your  folks  with  every  lung 
That  we  ain't  buildin’  scarecrows  in  our  corn 
Fer  crows  to  laugh  at— tell  ’em  all  to  come 
An’  try  their  teeth  on  tar — from  early  dawn. 

Come,  boys,  let’s  plant  this  field  an’  then  go  home. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC: — Fire  April  28  destroyed  the  main  build¬ 
ing  of  tiie  Loekport  Rubber  Company,  a  four-story  stone 
structure  covering  an  entire  block,  it  also  destroyed  the 
old  city  pumping  station  at  Loekport,  N.  Y.  The  loss 
will  total  upward  of  $200,000.  ...  A  spectacular  fire 
burned  out  the  three  upper  floors  of  a  six-story  building 
at  01  Crosby  street.  New  York,  April  28,  and  did  $100,- 
000  damage.  Tons  of  wafer  were  thrown  into  the  burn¬ 
ing  structure  from  a  water  tow’er  and  three  high-pres¬ 
sure  wagons,  but  the  fire  had  a  big  headway  and  the  sky 
was  lighted  with  an  intense  golden  glow  for  more  than 
an  hour.  .  .  .  One  fireman  was  killed,  another  is  miss¬ 
ing,  and  eight  wore  seriously  injured,  in  a  fire  which 
destroyed  elevator  K,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  at 
Chicago,  April  20.  The  conflagration,  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  height  of  a  violent  thunderstorm,  com¬ 
pletely  consumed  the  elevator  and  its  contents.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  The  blaze,  fanned  by  a  gale. 


which  swept  in  from  the  lake,  spread  to  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  docks  to  train  sheds  and  freight  cars,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  firemen  checked  the  fire 
from  a  general  spread  over  the  lake  front  yards  of  tue 

railroad  company . The  $200,000  Terra  Marine 

Inn,  erected  two  years  ago  at  Huguenot,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Staten  Island,  overlooking  Princes  Bay,  burned 
April  28.  .  .  .  Details  from  April  29's  wind  storms  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  indicate  the  death  roll  will  total 
182.  The  number  of  seriously  injured  is  about  740.  The 
greatest  loss  of  life  was  along  the  Arkansas  boundary, 
from  the  Oklahoma  line  to  Tennessee.  Unly  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  tornado  killed  and  injured  many  in  the  Arkansas 
border,  but  not  in  the  towns  that  were  hit  this  time. 
Reports  show  the  following  number  of  persons  killed  at 
or  near  these  places :  Illinois— Texas  City,  5.  Mis¬ 
souri — Golden,  It;  Summerville  2;  Alton,  6;  St.  Louis, 
2.  Arkansas — Caddo,  18;  Crawford  and  Washington 
counties,  15;  Wheatley,  1;  West  Marion,  3.  Tennessee — 
Horn  Lake,  G;  Bee  Springs,  20;  Franklin,  5;  Quito,  2; 
Cuba,  1 ;  elsewhere  in  the  Memphis  district,  9. 
.  .  .  Death,  ruin  and  misery  fallowed  the  storm  which 
seized  Chicago  on  April  28-29.  One  man  was  killed  out¬ 
right,  one  fell  dead  from  heart  disease  during  the  tumult 
and  nearly  50  were  injured,  some  probably  fatally. 
Twenty-five  houses  were  blown  down,  many  more  un¬ 
roofed,  several  set  afire  and  more  than  50  families  ren¬ 
dered  homeless.  ...  A  tornado  swept  over  Texas  City, 
Ills.,  April  30,  killing  four  persons  and  injuring  several 
others.  .  .  .  May  1,  frost  and  snow  prevailed  over  a 
wide  area.  There  was  heavy  snow  at  several  places  in 
New  York.  .  .  .  Five  children,  two  men,  and  a  woman 
were  burned  to  death  and  1G  other  Italian  tenement 
dwellers  were  injured  April  30,  at  37  Spring  Street,  New 
York,  in  a  fire  believed  to  have  been  started  by  Black 
Hand  criminals  because  of  their  failure  to  get  $1,000 
they  had  demanded.  Of  the  fourteen  injured,  several  are 
expected  to  die.  Immediately  after  they  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  the  flames  spread  rapidly  through  the  house, 
aided  by  quantities  of  kerosene  oil  that  had  been  sprin¬ 
kled  about  the  halls.  The  20  families  in  the  tenement 
were  thrown  into  a  panic,  and  men  and  women  fought 
their  way  down  the  fire  escapes.  Many  jumped  from  the 
first  and  second  floors,  and  the  firemen  and  policemen 
made  thrilling  rescues.  Babies  were  thrown  from  win¬ 
dows  to  the  street,  where  they  were  caught,  and  the 
rescuers  time  and  again  made  perilous  trips  up  and  down 
the  scaling  ladders.  .  .  .  William  K.  Partridge,  a  flor¬ 
ist,  of  Cincinnati,  O,  filed  a  deed  of  assignment  May  4. 
lie  gives  his  assets  as  $40,000  and  liabilities  at  $30,000. 
Hailstones  are  held  responsible  for  the  assignment.  Two 
weeks  ago,  the  petitioner  says,  a  hailstorm  did  $8,000 
damage  to  plants  and  glass  in  his  greenhouses  and  flower 
beds  at  Bloom  hurst.  Two  years  ago  a  similar  storm  did 
greater  damage.  .  .  .  Six  explosions  in  two  weeks,  in 

which  as  many  buildings  were  either  totally  or  partially 
wrecked  and  one  life  was  lost,  in  Chicago,  resulted  May 
4  in  a  sweeping  order  from  Chief  of  Police  Shippy  to  the 
police  to  scour  the  city  for  the  bomb  throwers  who  are 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  outrages.  Labor 
troubles,  in  the  opinion  of  the  police,  have  led  to  the 
bomb  throwing. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
AGRICULTURE. 

“Will  you  tell  us  how  much  money  New  York  will  spend 
this  year  for  agriculture? 

The  general  appropriation  bill  submitted  by  the  Senate 
carried  the  following  items : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Salaries,  chemists  and  scientists .  $3,000.00 

Balance  due  for  this  purpose .  3,800.00 

Deficiency  in  expenses .  8,300.00 

Collecting  labor  information .  7,500.00 

Deficiency  expenses  of  enforcing  agricultural  law  3.000.00 

Enforcing  fertilizer  and  feed  laws .  7.000.00 

INiforcing  vinegar  and  food  laws . .  .  17,000.00 

Continuation  and  extension  of  farmers'  insti¬ 
tutes  .  20.000.00 

Enforcing  the  agricultural  law .  104,000.00 

Deficiency  fobt  and  mouth  disease .  15.000.00 

Enforcing  dairy  laws .  14.000.00 

Confidential  detectives  .  G. 300. 00 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc .  5.794  14 

For  agricultural  fairs .  250.000.00 

Two  private  claims .  900.00 

Geneva  Station,  repairs,  etc .  2.500.00 

Cornell  University. 

Extension  work  .  $10,000.00 

Agricultural  college  buildings .  22.999.00 

Veterinary  college  experiments .  10.000.00 

Veterinary  college  buildings .  20.000  00 

St.  Lawrence  University. 

Building  a  barn .  $15,000.00 

Equipment  .  10.000  00 

Equipment  .  7.000  00 

School  at  Morrisville .  35.000  00 

Alfred  University  .  9.SOO.OO 

State  Fhir  Commission. 

Commissioners’  salaries  .  $6,666.65 

Commissioners’  expenses  .  2.000  00 

Other  salaries  .  3.325.00 

Printing  and  advertising .  10.000  00 

Insurance  .  600.00 

Fence  and  painting .  2.500.00 

Improving  grounds  .  20.000.00 

Premiums  .  40.000  00 

Sewers  .  lo.ooo  00 

I/oading  dock  .  7.000  00 

Surveying  lines,  etc .  1,000.00 

Electric  plant  .  1.250.00 

Grading,  etc .  16.455.00 

Highway  wall  .  G. 000. 00 

Annex  stable  .  10.000.00 

Live  stock  building .  30.000.00 

Poultry  building  .  30.000.00 

Moving  grandstand  .  50  000  00 

Live  stock  building  11010) .  200,000  00 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

Salaries,  etc .  $40,000  00 

Labor,  etc.  .  15.000.00 

Research  expenses  .  22.500.00 

General  expenses .  5,500.00 

Tn  addition  to  the  above,  special  appropriations  were 
made  as  follows  : 

Building  at  Geneva  Station .  $40,000.00 

Grape  experiment  station .  10  000.00 

Alfred  University  (building) .  40.000.00 

Nursery  inspection  work .  25.000.00 

Milk  investigations  .  10  000. 00 

New  State  Fair  buildings .  278.000  00 


Some  of  these  special  items  have  not  been  approved  by 
the  Governor  as  we  write. 


SB! 


ROOFING 

No  more  paint  for  me ! 
IVe  now  covered  every  roof 
on  my  place  with  Amatite. 

nro  buy  a  roofing  that  requires 
A  painting  is  inviting  trouble. 

Fainted  roofings  are  as  out  of 
date  as  the  harvester  machinery 
of  thirty  years  ago 


The  roofing  of  today  needs  no 
painting.  That’s  one  of  its  great 
features. 

If  you  are  still  using  the  “  old 
rubber  kind,  ’  the  kind  that  re¬ 
quires  paiuting  every  year  or  two 
to  keep  it  tight,  we  want  to  tell 
you  about  Amatite;  why  it  needs 
7io  pointing  :  why  it  wears  longer 
than  the  ‘‘smooth  surfaced’’  roof¬ 
ings,  and  why  it  costs  less. 

First— Its  chief  ingredient  is 
Coal  Tar  Pitch— not  a  ”  secret 
compound”  but  a  well  known, 
long  tested  material,  recognized 
by  engineers  as  the  greatest 
waterproofing  material  known. 
Two  layers  of  this  material  are 
used  in  every  sheet  of  Amatite. 

Second — We  use  two  layers  of 
the  best  grade  of  wool  felt  to  hold 
the  pitch  in  place.  This  wool  felt 


gives  tensile  strength  to  the  roof¬ 
ing,  and  is  the  best  material 
known  for  that  purpose. 

Third— On  top  of  these  four 
layers  is  a  r’cal  mineral  surface. 
This  surface  requires  absolutely 
no  painting,  and  adds  materially 
to  the  life  of  the  roofing.  It  is 
fire  retardant.  It  is  permanent. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

We  want  to  send  you  a  sample 
so  that  you  can  see  what  a  solid, 
substantial  waterproof  roofing 
Amatite  really  is.  Write  to-day. 
Address  nearest  office. 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 
Pittsburg 
London ,  Eng. 


BARRETT 

New  Yoru 
Boston 
Cleveland 
New  Orleans 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

Make  most  money  because  they  do  best  work  ia 
quickest  time  with  least  power  and  smallest  crews, 
owing  to  their  simple  construction  and  improved, 
patented  devices.  Portable  and  stationary.  All  sizes. 
Variable  Friction  Feed,  Combined  Hatchet  Selworku 
and  Quick  Keeeder  and  other  superior  teatures.  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices  will  interest  you.  Lists  our  com* 
pletc  line  of  wood  working  machinery.  , 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  81.,  llackettstown,  N.  J. 

1682  Terminal  Buildings.  New  York 


M 

Paint  your  Buildings 
Machinery,  Tools  and  Fences 
—Paint  them  frequently— 
Use  only  good  paint 

Good  paint  adds  to  the  appearance  of  your  farm  and  en¬ 
hances  its  value. 

It  enables  your  farm  buildings  and  farm  machinery  to  give 
the  best  service,  for  the  longest  time  and  at  the  smallest  cost 
per  year. 

It  decreases  your  average  expenses  and  thereby  increases 
your  yearly  net  profit. 

Do  you  know  good  paint  as  you  know  good  seed  or  good 
farm  machinery  ?  Do  you  know  what  paint  to  buy  for  different 
purposes  and  how  and  when  it  should  be  applied  to  get  the  best 
results? 

We  have  a  book  of  reliable  information.  It  tells  what  paint 
to  use.  when  to  use  it,  and  many  helpful  suggestions  for  paint¬ 
ing  on  the  farm.  The  book, 

% 

“Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm” 

is  sent  free  and  contains  information  so  complete  and  so  helpful  that  it  should  find  a 
permanent  place  on  your  book-shelf.  Write  for  it. 

S HER  WIN- WlL  LIAMS 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  USE 

SW  P.  (SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  PAINT,  PREPARED )  —  for  preserving  good 

buildings. 

S-W  CREOSOTE  PAINT  )  —for  prolonging  the  life  of  barns  and  other 

S-W  COMMONWEALTH  BARN  RED  f  rough  exteriors. 

S-W  BUGGY  PAINT— for  refinishing  the  carriage. 

S-W  WAGON  AND  IMPLEMENT  PAINT— for  preserving  farm  machinery. 

S-W  ENAMEL  LEATHER  DRESSING— for  renewing  carriage  tops  and  aprons. 

S-W  PARIS  GREEN  1  ,  .......  .  .  . 

S-W  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  [  ~f°r  Preventin&  destruction  of  crops  by  Insects. 

S-W  MEDICINAL  LINSEED  OIL  — for  treating  and  conditioning  of  horses  and 

other  live  stock. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Ca 

LARGEST  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  inquiries  to  635  Canal  Road,  N,  IV.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

MY  SHIPS. 

If  all  the  ships  I  have  at  sea 
Should  come  a-sailing  home  to  me — 
Weighed  down  with  gem#  and  silk  and 
gold, 

Ah,  well !  the  harbor  could  not  hold 
So  many  sails  as  there  would  be 
If  all  my  ships  came  in  from  sea. 

If  half  my  ships  came  home  from  sea, 

And  brought  their  precious  freight  to  me, 
Ah,  well !  I  should  have  wealth  as  great 
As  any  King  who  sits  in  state. 

So  rich  the  treasures  that  would  be 
In  half  my  ships  now  out  at  sea. 

If  just  one  ship  I  have  at  sea 
Should  come  a-sailing  home  to  me — 

Ah,  well !  the  storm-clouds  then  might 
frown. 

For  if  the  others  all  went  down. 

Still  rich  and  proud  and  glad  I'd  be 
If  that  one  ship  came  home  to  me. 

If  that  one  ship  went  down  at  sea, 

And  all  the  others  came  to  me 
Weighed  down  with  gems  and  wealth 
untold, 

With  glory,  honor,  riches,  gold. 

The  poorest  soul  on  earth  I'd  be 
If  that  one  ship  came  not  to  me. 

<),  skies,  be  calm  !  O,  winds,  blow  free, 

Blow  all  my  ships  safe  home  to  me  ! 

But  if  thou  sendest  some  a-wrack, 

To  nevermore  come  sailing  back, 

Send  any,  all,  that  skim  the  sea. 

But  bring  my  love-ship  home  to  me. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

* 

Many  farm  households  use  annatto 
•or  arnatto,  as  it  is  variously  called 
(Webster’s  dictionary  gives  six  ways 
of  spelling  it),  as  a  coloring  for  butter, 
without  any  knowledge  of  its  origin. 
This  coloring  is  derived  from  Bixa 
Orellana,  a  small  tree  with  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  originally  a  native  of 
South  America,  but  now  quite  widely 
distributed  through  tropical  countries! 
The  fruit  is  a  dry  prickly  husk  about 
an  inch  long,  consisting  of  two  valves; 
the  numerous  seeds  are  covered  with  an 
orange-colored  pulp,  which  when  dry 
hardens,  and  forms  the  annatto  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  Indians  of  South  America 


of  the  house  (not  always  very  effec¬ 
tively)  ;  they  should  be  suppressed  by- 
removal  of  their  breeding  grounds.  We 
have  often  visited  well-kept  farm¬ 
houses  where  flies  were  a  perennial 
nuisance  all  through  the  warm  weather. 
The  first  step  towards  suppression  of 
the  fly  nuisance  is  cleanliness.  All  sta¬ 
bles  and  other  buildings  where  animals 
are  kept  should  be  cleaned  and  white¬ 
washed  ;  all  decaying  matter  covered 
with  soil,  and  all  manure  promptly 
covered  with  kainit  or  land  plaster,  for 
the  fly  must  have  decaying  manure  to 
breed  in.  Where  the  horn-fly  and  other 
blood-sucking  flies  that  annoy  cattle  are 
numerous,  it  is  advised  that  every  few 
days  a  boy  take  a  shovel  to  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  spread  out  the  little  piles  of 
manure,  which  will  thus  dry  up  with¬ 
out  affording  a  breeding  place  for  the 
flies.  Since  there  is  no  question  that 
dangerous  bacterial  diseases  are  freely- 
carried  by  flies,  and  that  the  fly  is 
strongly  under  suspicion  as  regards  ty¬ 
phoid  fever  (some  authorities  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  fully  as  dangerous  as  contam¬ 
inated  milk  or  water),  any  system  of 
home  sanitation  should  include  fly  sup¬ 
pression.  It  is  not  an  inevitable  plague 
that  must  be  endured,  but  one  that  may¬ 
be  relieved,  if  not  eliminated. 

* 

The  less  said  the  better  about  some 
of  the  new  hats,  which  are  nightmares 
of  oddity^.  But  we  notice  among  many 
of  them  a  suggestion  of  the  poke  bon¬ 
net  that  makes  us  wonder  what  is  com¬ 
ing  next.  In  some  the  brim  is  short¬ 
ened  at  the  back,  so  that  it  is  almost 
cut  away,  while  the  front  projects  in 
a  regular  scoop.  Some  of  the  large 
drooping  hats  have  a  band  of  rib¬ 
bon  or  velvet  brought  down  over 
the  brim  and  crossing  underneath,  so 
as  to  pass  beneath  the  knot  of 
hair,  which  gives  a  suggestion  of  the 
strings  of  a  poke  bonnet.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  hats  we  have  seen  are 
of  burnt  straw  with  black  trimming,  a 


width  of  the  case.  After  gathering  it 
is  seamed  on  and  faced  on  the  under 
side  two  inches  deep. 

Some  new  seed  catalogues  set  me 
dreaming  of  garden  beds.  I  am  half 
minded  to  try  all  pink  and  white  sweet 
peas  this  season,  for  I  recollect  that 
when  one  year  we  had  a  hedge  of  all 
Blanche  Ferry  and  another  length  of 
the  mixed  colors,  the  Blanche  Ferrys 
seemed  to  bear  three  times  the  most 
blossoms.  Sweet  peas  in  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  garden  were  always  pink  and 
white,  and  interesting  as  are  the  new 
sorts,  those  old  colors  seem  to  me  the 
dearest. 

To  use  a  spluttering  pork  rind  to 
grease  a  griddle  and  to  rub  lard  on 
to  cake  pans  with  my  fingers  never 
suits  my  sense  of  neatness.  To  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  way  I  take  an  old  fork, 
no  longer  used  upon  the  table,  and 
tearing  a  strip  of  clean  cotton  cloth 
two  inches  wide,  wrap  it  smoothly 
about  the  tines,  letting  it  extend  a  half 
inch  beyond  their  tips.  A  small  pin, 
not  reaching  hevond  the  fork  tines, 
will  hold  this  in  place,  and  you  have 
a  sort  of  brush  with  which  to  grease 
a  griddle  or  baking  tins.  When  soiled 
toss  the  cloth  into  the  fire  and  pin  on 
a  fresh  piece.  I  usually  tear  off  sev¬ 
eral  and  keep  them  at  hand  among  the 
kitchen  towels.  A  little  clean  drip¬ 
pings  kept  in  a  small  basin  and  heated 
before  using  enables  one  to  use  only 
the  trifle  of  grease  needed  to  prevent 
cakes  and  bread  from  sticking. 

PATTIE  LYMAN. 

Handkerchief  Baby  Caps. 

\\  ill  some  one  tell  how  to  make  a 
baby  cap  from  handkerchiefs? 

A  READER. 

Cheese  Toast.  —  Place  a  pint  of 
milk  over  boiling  water,  into  it  put  but¬ 
ter  size  of  an  English  walnut,  half  cup 
grated  cheese  and  the  same  of  cream. 
Toast  six  slices  of  wheat  bread  a  rich 
brown  and  when  the  sauce  is  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick  cream  and  very  hot, 
pour  over  the  toast  and  serve  at  once. 

SARAH  ISHAM  COIT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Simpson-Eddystone 


Zephyrette 
Ginghams 


The  most  stylish 
dresses  are  possible  at 
moderate  cost,  with 
these  fine  Zephyrette 
Dress  Ginghams  made 
by  our  scientific  new 
process.  Their  beauti¬ 
ful  designs  in  fast  colors, 
and  their  fine,  durable 
fabric  add  greatly  to 
their  economy. 

New  Proce**  A«k  you* deal- 

Dre»* 

Gingham* 

k.WlisWU.OFCf 

EDdystoNl 

Zephyrette* 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


er  for  Simpson. 
K  d  d  y  •  t  o  n  e 
Z  ephyrotte 
Gingham*. 
Writo  us  his 
name  if  he 
hasn't  them  in 
stock.  We'll 
help  him  sup. 
ply  you.  Don’t 
accept  a  substi¬ 
tute. 


FARMS, 

Why  not  locate  in  Manatee 
County, (Wesl  Coast)?  Ten 
acres  net  as  much  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  Northern  States. 
Delightful  climate,  abundan 
rainfall,  convenient  markets. 

VEGETABLES  NET 
$1000  ACRE. 

Outdoor  work  the  year 
round,  several  crops  a  season. 
Lands  reasonable.  Write 
for  full  information. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 
General  Inol.  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE, 
Dept.  18. 

t  PORTSMOUTH,  VA 


PMILADELPHI 

BALTIMORE.) 

WASHINGTON 


RICHMOND 


vlil 


GULF 

or 

MEXICO 


used  to  paint  their  bodies  with  it,  and 
it  is  used  by  silk  -  dyers  and  varnish 
makers,  as  well  as  for  coloring  dairy 
'products. 

* 

Bread  dumplings  are  excellent  to 
•serve  with  stew  or  meat  potpie,  and 
form  an  acceptable  way  of  using  stale 
bread.  The  bread  may  be  a  week  old, 
:so  long  as  it  is  not  moldy.  Soak  bread 
■equal  in  quantity  to  one  loaf  in  water, 
then  squeeze  dry.  Add  two  eggs,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  shortening,  two  level 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  a  little  nutmeg.  Mix  all  well  to¬ 
gether  in  a  large  bowl.  Mold  them  in 
an  oblong  shape  with  a  tablespoon  and 
•drop  in  salted  boiling  water.  They  are 
ready  to  serve  after  five  minutes.  A 
good  plan  is  to  boil  one  first  as  a  trial, 
to  see  whether  the  proportions  of  salt 
•and  nutmeg  are  correct,  and  whether 
they  are  of  the  proper  consistency.  Do 
not  cover  them  while  boiling,  as  they 
-would  then  get  too  soft;  if  boiled  in 
;an  uncovered  vessel  they  keep  firm  and 
well-shaped.  Any  that  are  left  over 
may  be  sliced  and  fried  like  potatoes 
afterwards. 

* 

The  Merchants’  Association  of  New 
York  City,  which  has  been  investigat¬ 
ing  harbor  pollution,  declares  that  the 
•common  house  fly  is  more  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  than  the  tiger  or  the  cobra,  and 
really  makes  out  quite  a  good  case  for 
this  assertion.  The  fly  is  well  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  carrier  of  disease,  especially 
of  typhoid  fever,  being  as  great  an  ally 
of  death  and  pestilence  as  the  common 
rat  in  a  district  infected  with  bubonic 
-plague.  We  all  know  that  flies  are 
a  nuisance  and  an  exasperation,  es¬ 
pecially  to  neat  housewives;  perhaps 
we  shall  be  more  earnest  in  our  efforts 
to  suppress  them  when  we  realize  that 
they  are  an  actual  danger  too.  It  is 
not  enough  merely  to  screen  them  out 


favorite  combination  this  season.  It 
goes  well  with  any  dress  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  to  most  people.  We  were  looking 
recently  at  a  special  offering  of  hats  at 
$18  each  in  one  of  the  large  New  York 
stores.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  offering  was  that  any  woman 
would  pay  $18  for  this  headgear.  Some 
of  them  were  of  fine  Milan  braid,  which 
would  probably  cost  at  retail  about 
$3.50  to  $4.50  untrimmed,  but  many 
were  of  cheaper  straw,  and  there  were 
no  feathers,  the  trimming  being  ribbon 
and  flowers.  Of  course  the  work  was 
done  by  excellent  trained  milliners,  and 
the  effect  was  stylish,  but  the  general 
result  did  not  differ  from  headgear 
offered  for  from  $4.98  to  $7.50  in  cheap¬ 
er  shops.  Somehow,  we  think  an  $18 
hat  that  did  not  at  once  announce  by 
its  appearance  that  it  cost  $18  would 
afford  fleeting  pleasure  to  its  wearer, 
and  but  little  consolation  to  the  hus¬ 
band  or  father  who  paid  for  it. 


Everyday  Items. 

Burned  my  wrist  with  steam  in  the 
haste  of  getting  dinner  on  the  table. 
Put  on  butter  as  usual,  but  the  pain 
became  so  bad  that  I  could  eat  no  din¬ 
ner.  The  school  teacher  said,  “Try 
molasses.’’  So  I  got  some  in  a  sgucer 
and  with  a  spoon  laid  it  over  the  burn. 
It  cooled  the  fire  at  once  and  after  a 
little  I  could  do  up  the  wrist  in  a 
molasses  bandage  and  go  about  my 
work. 

Ironed,  among  other  things,  two  pairs 
of  new  pillow  cases,  just  made.  They 
are  for  the  teacher’s  room,  to  be  used 
without  shams,  and  I  like  them  very 
much.  The  cases  were  cut  short, 
scarcely  more  than  the  length  of  the 
pillows,  and  are  finished  with  a  flounce 
eight  inches  deep.  One  pair  has  three 
tiny  tucks  above  an  inch  hem,  the  other 
pair  has  the  flounce  edged  with  lace. 
The  flounce  is  cut  once  and  a  half  the 


Here’s  the  ICELESS  REFRIGERATOR 

So  Much  Talked  About — No  Ice  Required 

Yet  it  keeps  milk,  meats,  etc.,  longer  than  an  ice  box.  All  we 
ask  is  your  permission  to  let  the  Allwin  Iceless  Refrigerator  prove 
itself  in  yotir  home. 

•KEEPING  FOOD  WITHOUT  ICE 


Th.6  TomP®rf*ureof  the  Earlh-E  vaporatlon  of  Moisture— C  Ircula- 

eeKHft?|f  K  .fThrPFHtn/  ,n^ure  t"'11'.’’,,1’  ?8  comblnod  makes  the  Allwin  Iceless  the  most  sue- 
cessiul  licrrl^erator  made.  The  Allwin  is  made  on  the  principle  of  a  dumbwaiter _ the 

provision  chamber  is  raised  and  lowered  by  turning  the  crank.  Can  be  installed  on  the  well 
platform  porch  or  kitchen  and  lowered  into  the  well,  cistern,  oF 8  feet  Sndewrountl  a  Jr  ' 
where.  First  cost  the  only  cost-Inexpenslve-Sanitary-Aiw.yY  mainSns  a  ovon^ 
H*eTf1H-eliatUr^'.  We  want  to  Rend  you  an  Iceless  Refrigerator  on  30  days’  Free  Trial. 

A  ®7ery  clalm  we  make  for  it  and  more  too,  then  it  sha’n’t  cost 


Freight  Prepaid 


5lpeaela?otirc“enDoUft  now.  "“e  “d  addre8S  for  0Ur  tie0  cataloKu«  a“£ 

GALE  MFG.  CO,,  118 Adams  St.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


30  . 

Day#  I 
Free  I 
Trial  I 


WearSTEEL SHOES 

Nc  Corns!  No  Colds!  No  Repairs! 


One  Pair  Outlasts  Three 
-—fTfr'Ts  *°  **alr»  A  1-Leathers 

'  i  *ak  The  comfort,  economy  and  durabil- 

Others  Pendlnr"^  of  Steel  Shoes  is  amazing, 

others  Pending.  Thou  sands  are  throwing  away 

leather  soled  shoes,  boots,  rubbers,  etc.,  and  wearing 
"Steels”  instead.  They  keep  your  feet  dry— prevent 
colds,  sore  throat,  rheumatism,  etc.  Saving  In  doctors’ 
bills  pays  for  them  over  and  over  again.  They  fit 
fine  and  feel  easy— no  corns,  bunions  or  soreness. 
Soles  and  an  inch  above  is  light,  thin  steel.  Uppers  of 
waterproof  leather.  Bottoms  studded  with  Adjustable 
Steel  Rivets.  Hair  Cushion  Insoles  give  elasticity 
and  absorb  perspiration.  Sizes  S  to  12.  Steel  Shoe* 
are  not  any  heavier  than  ordinary  work  shoes. 

Send  $3.00  for  6-incl>  high  pair  or  $3.60  for  9-inch  high 
pair  (state  size).  Book  FREE.  Order  a  pair  todav  and 
you  will  save  $6  to  $10  of  your  shoe  money  this  year. 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  73  ,  Racine,  WlB. 

Canadian  Branch,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


E 


fiSH  fig*)© 

SUCKERS 

wear  well 
and  they  keep  you 
dry  while  you  are 
wearing  them 
$300 

EVERYWM  EIRE 


GIMRARTEED  WATERPROOF.'* 
CATALOG  FREE 


AJ.Tower  Co.  Boston.  u.SA. 

Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited.  Toronto,  cam. 


WE  SHIP™  APPROVAL 

githout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
un heard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1909  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  $$££* 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
.and  learn  our  "wonderful proposition  on  first 
[sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  hat/  usual  prices 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B-80,  CHICAGO 


Are  You  Interested 


3 


Months 

Trial 

Subscription 
10  cents 


in  raising  poultry,  live 
stock,  produce,  fruit,  hon¬ 
ey,  or  other  farm  products? 

If  so,  send  ten  cents  for  a 
3-months’  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  “RURAL  FARMER.” 

It  Tells  You 

all  about  farm  cultivation,  orcharding1,  live 
stock  and  poultry  breeding.  How  to  market 
crops  successfully,  informs  you  how  to  ship, 
pack,  crate,  bill  and  get  returns.  ‘‘RURAL 
FARMER”  columns  are  rich  in  things  you 
should  know.  Three  Months  for  10  cents. 

Published  weekly— 50  cents  per  year;  3  years 
for  $1.00,  or  $1.00  per  year  for  club  of  3  persons. 

•‘RURAL  FARMER/’ 

44  8.  3rd  Street,  •  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


kills  Pralrio  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*witli  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWAliD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.  V. 


FUMA 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  simple  loose  coat  is  always  becom¬ 
ing  to  little  girls,  and  No.  6308  could 
be  made  up  handsomely  in  a  variety  of 
materials.  It  would  be  very  attractive 
in  the  fashionable  shepherd's  check, 
with  a  piping  of  bright  color  bordering 
the  braid  on  collar  and  cuffs.  The  coat 
is  made  with  fronts  and  back,  there 
being  only  shoulder  and  under  -  arm 
seams.  There  are  patch  pockets  with 


6308  Girl’s  Double  Breasted  Coa& 
8  to  13  years. 


pointed  over-laps  that  are  exceedingly 
smart  and  buttons  are  used  to  trim 
the  back.  Whether  the  high  or  shawl 
collar  is  used  it  is  joined  to  the  neck 
edge.  The  quantity  of  matenial  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (10  years) 
is  4*4  yards  27,  3)4  yards  44  or  2*4 
yards  52  inches  wide,  with  1)4  yards 
of  braid.  The  pattern  6308  is  cut  in 


6311  One-Piece  Yoke  Dress, 
4  to  8  years. 


sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10  and  12  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents-. 

A  pretty  warm  weather  frock  is 
shown  in  No.  6311,  and"  the  pattern  in¬ 
cludes  bloomers,  which  may  be  used* 
or  not  as  desired.  '  Many  sensible 
mothers  replace  petticoats  with  bloom¬ 
ers  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress, 
for  all  general  wear.  The’  dress  con¬ 


sists  of  the  full  front  and  backs  which  I 
are  gathered  and  joined  to  the  square 
yoke.  It  is  buttoned  all  the  way  down 
the  back  and  consequently  can  be  | 
opened  out  and  laundered  with  the  - 
greatest  possible  ease,  and  the  belt  con¬ 
fines  the  fullness  at  the  waist  line. 
Whether  the  sleeves  are  long  or  short 
they  are  gathered  into  bands.  The  high 
neck  is  finished  with  a  standing  collar, 
the  square  neck  with  a  band  of  trim¬ 
ming.  The  bloomers  are  simple  circu¬ 
lar  ones  without  fullness  at  the  belt. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (6  years)  is  5)4  yards 
24,  \Yi  yards  32  or  3%  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  2%  yards  of  banding.  The 
pattern  6311  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of 
4,  6  and  8  years;  price  10  cents. 


Keeping  Salted  Corn. 

Tell  Mrs.  W.  R.  S„  page  375.  who 
had  trouble  with  her  “salted  corn”  that 
I  tried  the  same  recipe  last  Fall  and 
mine  kept  perfectly  til]  April  l,  when 
we  used  the  last.  I  consider  that  one 
recipe  worth  the  price  of  the  paper.  I 
must  add  that  I  changed  the  cloth  and 
put  fresh  salt  on  top  of  jar  the  middle 
of  the  Winter.  mrs.  d.  o.  k. 

Hot  Milk  Sponge  Cake. 

Two  cups  sugar;  one  cup  boiling 
milk;  two  cups  flour;  three  eggs;  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder;  flavor.  Beat 
sugar  and  eggs  (yolks  and  whites  sepa¬ 
rate)  very  light,  then  add  the  cup  of 
boiling  hot  milk.  Pour  slowly,  stir  all 
the  time  until  all  the  milk  is  added. 
Add  the  flour  sifted  and  lastly  the 
beaten  whites,  or  add  the  whites  just 
before  the  flour.  I  always  make  a 
tester  first  in  a  baking  powder  can  lid, 
as  the  different  grades  of  flour  do  not 
always  act  alike.  This  recipe  makes  two 
nice  cakes.  a  new  subscriber. 


Oatmeal  Bread. 

I  read  on  pa ge  210  a  recipe  for  oatmeal 
bread  by  Adah  Colcord  Barnes,  but  want 
to  know  if  it  is  raised  and  handled  like 
wheat  bread.  I  wish  to  try  it.  but  do  not 
want  to  make  a  failure.  mrs.  f.  l. 

Take  six  quarts  of  common  wheat 
bread  flour  in  your  bread-pan.  Scald 
one  pint  of  milk  and  cool  with  one  pint 
of  water.  Add  and  dissolve  a  yeast 
cake.  Pour  this  together  with  a  quart 
cooked  oatmeal,  one  cup  molasses,  a 
little  salt  and  a  little  shortening,  into 
the  flour.  Stir  together.  Do  not  make 
quite  as  stiff  as  white  bread,  and  bake 
in  a  rather  slower  oven,  after  it  has 
risen  just  like  white  bread.  No  knead¬ 
ing  is  required — simply  mold  into  shape 
for  the  pans  on  a  well-floured  board. 

ADAH  COHORIJ  BARNES. 

VOUR  RAZOR  ALWAYS  SHARP 

A  Buy  no  more  razors.  Pay  no  more  lione  bills. 
Shave  in  comfort.  Send  us  your  name  at  once. 

SEDELKE  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  17,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 

JO  ASSORTED  POST  CARDS  |A. 

■  fit  IVrorat  Ion  Day,  4th  July,  Floral,  Birthday,  etc.,  I  uli 
bcaiitilitl  tle-lKna.  Deeply  embossed,  rich  colors,  uueqiuiled 
value,  nil  different.  Star  Po,t  C  ard  C'o.,  135  So.  Sth  St.,  ThUa. 

NORTHWEST 

Homeseekers’Fares 

IN  EFFECT 

Every  First  and  Third  Tuesday  of  Each 
Month  During  1909 

.  to  many  points  in 

Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho 

THROUGH  TRAINS  DAILY 

FROM  CHICAGO 

to  the  Northwest,  equipped  with  Pullman 
Standard  Sleeping  Cars,  Pullman  Tour¬ 
ist  Sleeping  Cars  and  Free  Re¬ 
clining  Chair  Cars,  Etc. 

VIA 

UNiON  PACIFIC 

Electric  Block  Signals  AH  t.lie  Way— 
Tile  Safe  Koatl  to  Travel 
Ask  about  the  Alaska- Yukon- Pacific  Exposition 
at  Seattle,  Wash. 

INQUIRE  OF 

J.  B.  DeEKIEST,  G.  E.  A.. 

287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

200  FARMS  FOR  SALE  xfiTxrFi 

Valley  from  5  to  200  acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New 
catalog  and  map.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


Cnp  Oil  I  C— One  hundred  acres,  nine  room 
lUn  vHLC  house,  three  barns,  ice  house, 
hen  house,  hog  house,  orchard  of  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  two  miles  from  town.  Price, 
$2,300,  $500  cash,  balance  ten  years  at  five  per  cent. 

HAUL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  New  York. 

I.ittle  Farm  Near  New  York 
$2,»Oi),  Part  Cash 

Only  about  an  hour  from  New  York  in  midst 
prosperous  farming  section;  7k;  acres  be,st  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  potato  soil.'  the  kind  that  gj-ows  400 
bushels  to  the  acre;  good  2-story  5- room1  house,  new 
barn,  good  outbuildings;  owner’s  business  else¬ 
where;  immediate  sale  forced:  lienee  .low ,  price 
$2,000;  $1,300  cash,  balanco  easy  terms.  See  page  45 
Strout’s  April  Bulletin,  copy  free.  IS.  A.STROUT 
CO.,  Dept.  1009,  47  W.  34th  St.,  cor.  B'.way,  N.  Y. 


Sanitary  Elastic  Felt 
Mattress  — 81—14 


Considering  that  one-third  of  your  life  is  spent  in  bed,  you 
should  have  a  good,  comfortable  mattress.  A  good  mattress 
makes  a  good  bed.  This  mattress  is  absolutely  clean,  sanitary, 
germ-proof  and  vermin- proof. 

This  Elastic  Felt  Mattress  Made  Expressly  for  This  Sale 
is  Made  lrom  a  Good  Quality  oi  Unbleached  Felt 

Made  in  layers  of  long,  tough  fibers,  which  are  worked  and 
lapped,  forming  sheets  which  undergo  a  mechanical  and  chem¬ 
ical  treatment  making  it  thoroughly  sanitary.  The  process  in 
making  is  the  same  as  used  in  our  most  expensive  mattresses. 
It  is  also  the  same  weight  and  thickness,  and  the  ticking  is  a 
good  quality,  satin  finish.  Cotton  tufts  are  used  in  tufting, 
which  are  the  best  for  wear.  We  guarantee  the  mattress  to  be 
made  of  all  new,  clean  and  sanitary  material,  and  to  be  the  best 
mattress  at  the  price  we  have  ever  been  able  to  offer  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  can  furnish  it  in  full  size  only,  which  is  4  ft.  6  in. 
by  6  ft.  4  in.  Full  weight,  45  pounds.  Carefully  packed  in 
heavy  paper  and  new  burlap. 

Order  No.  11  916  —  Price,  at  Chicago, . $5.14 

When  you  send  in  for  this  mattress  ask  us  to  send  you  at  the  same 
time  such  other  goods  as  you  need,  or  ask  us  to  quote  you  prices  on  any 
goods  you  think  of  buying.  We  have  catalogues  and  price  lists  on  most 
everything,  all  at  decided  money -saving  prices. 

We  Carry  a  Very  Large  Stock  in  Chicago 

from  which  point  we  ship  promptly  on  receipt  of  your  order. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


Michigan  Ave.,  Madison 
and  Washington  Streets 


K  81 


Chicago 


Dreer’s  Garden  Supplies 

Write  to-day  for  our  Tool  Catalogue  of  Garden  Imple¬ 
ments  ;  Dreer  Lawn  Mower,  Lawn  Rollers,  Rakes,  etc., 
also  Fertilizers  for  Lawn  and  Garden. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Best  Jar 
For  All  Kinds 
Of  Preserving 


bears  the  name  “Atlas."  Use  Atlas  brand 
Jars  and  much  of  the  uncertainty  and  trouble 
of  preserving  time  will  disappear.  Atlas  jars  are 

better  glass;  have  stronger  tops; 

__  seal  surer  and  are  more  convenient  to  fill  and 

empty  than  any  other  name  or  make  of  jars.  The 

ATLAS 

E-Z  Seal  Jar 

(Lightning  Trimmings) 

is  an  especially  good  one.  Machine-made  and  there¬ 
fore  perfectly  smooth  at  the  top — No  danger  to  the 
hands  and  no  particles  of  glass  to  fall  inside  when  using 
the  E-Z  Seal  Jar.  It  has  a  wide  mouth  and  takes  in 
large  fruits  without  cutting  or  crushing  them.  The 
ATLAS  SPECIAL  MASON 
also  has  a  wide  mouth  and  is  an  equally  good  jar, 
but  closes  with  a  screw  cap. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  these  jars,  send  $3,  and 
■we  will  express  prepaid  thirty  (30)  quart  size  Atlas  E-Z 
Seal  Jars  to  any  town  having  an  office  of  the  Adams  or 
U.  S.  Express  Co.,  within  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  W’est 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana  or  Michigan,  or  we  will 
quote  delivery  prices  in  other  portions  of  the  United 
States  by  freight  or  express. 

A  Book  of  Preserving  Recipes 

Sent  free  to  every  woman  who  sends  us  the  name  of 
■  her  grocer,  stating  whether  or  not  he  sells  Atlas  Jars. 

V  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


FRIZES  FOR  GRADE  STOCK. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  ‘‘breeders’  asso¬ 
ciation”  some  advisory  resolutions  were 
passed  which  certainly  require  some 
consideration  before  assenting  to ; 
namely,  “refusing  State  prizes  to  ani¬ 
mals  without  the  State.”  “That  no 
prizes  be  rewarded  to  grade  animals.” 
In  the  writer’s  judgment  the  adoption 
of  these  ideas  would  not  only  be  wrong, 
but  would  be  prejudicial  and  injurious 
to  the  true  development  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  interests.  Conceding  that  it 
does,  why  does  agriculture  require 
State  aid?  Simply  because  some  of  its 
problems  are  too  vast  for  individual 
effort,  and  also  many  of  them  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  are  more 
adapted  to  individual  research  than 
for  the  more  scientific  work,  requir¬ 
ing  as  they  do  an  individual  tem¬ 
perament  and  a  delight  in  following 
out  an  ideal  that  but  few  men  possess. 
The  man  who  by  keen  observation  and 
patience  through  a  long  period  of  time 
develops  any  product  to  its  superlative 
degree  deserves  public  recognition  and 
reward.  But  the  true  seeker  for  truth 
never  gets  there;  there  is  always  one 
more  trial.  His  nature  never  lets  him 
put  his  hands  in  his  pocket  with  a  satis¬ 
fied  air.  We  have  but  few  such  men; 
let  us  try  to  find  them  wherever  tffey 
be.  What  is  a  “thoroughbred”  and 
what  is  a  grade?  Very  few  of  our 
animals  trace  their  origin  beyond  im¬ 
portation,  and  pedigrees  are  a  lingo 
learned  by  note,  often  without  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  what  is  a  grade  and  why 
should  it  be  refused  a  prize?  I  can¬ 
not  tell.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  one- 
half  of  our  active  dairymen  prefer  the 
high-grade  animal,  but  how  high  a 
grade  is  the  matter  to  be  determined? 
The  great  cow,  like  the  great  mah,  may 
be  a  mutation  and  not  an  evolution. 
But  if  by  years  of  judicious  crossing 
and  selection  a  type  of  animal  has  be¬ 
come  fixed  and  an  animal  has  become 
capable  of  producing  its  like  foi1  a  few 
generations,  the  owner  is  certainly 
worthy  of  some  encouragement.  We 
must  remember  that  back  of  every 
good  animal  is  the  man  that  developed 
him.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  that  cost  $500  in  Europe  may  be 
worth  $5,000  here;  but  the  possibilities 
are  against  it,  and  at  present  we  have 
no  such  thing  as  a  “super’or  breed.” 
The  problem,  to  my  mind,  is  to  breed 
the  world  full  of  magnificent  grades. 

j.  E.  DUBOIS. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  the  fair  man¬ 
agers  should  shut  out  the  grade  male 
but  encourage  the  grade  female.  The 
latter  is  the  business  farm  animal — par¬ 
ticularly  cattle.  The  business  dairyman 
cannot  be  expected  to  keep  a  herd  of 
purebred  cows,  but  he  wants  the  su¬ 
perior  qualities  of  the  purebred  com¬ 
bined  with  the  vigor  of  the  native. 
It  seems  strange  to  us  that  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  purebred  stock  cannot  see  the 
point. 

TROUBLE  WITH  HOGS. 

I  have  a  small  herd  of  pigs,  feeding'  four 
quarts  of  Alfalfa  meal  and  four  quarts 
middlings  and  comment  mixed  for  each 
feed,  twice  and  three  times  per  day,  and 
often  some  dry  eorn.  Water  was '  mixed 
with  meal  feed.  This  Spring  I  sold  two- 
thirds  of  the  herd,  all  seeming  to  have 
done  nicely.  Those  remaining  1  turned 
into  a  warm  lot  in  the  woods.  In  this  lot 
was  much  laurel,  or  as  we  call  it  ivy.  All 
my  pigs  were  sick  and  two  died.  On  open¬ 
ing  one  I  found  some  laurel  leaves  in  the 
stomach,  at  least  two  quarts  of  food  and 
in  the  bowels  they  were  enlarged  and  the 
contents  compacted.  What  is  the  nature 
of  Alfalfa?  Is  it  an  astringent?  Or  did 
I  neglect  to  give  water  enough  with  their 
feed?  Since  then  the  others  have  been 
slightly  sick  but  recovered.  I  believe  if  I 
had  fed  middlings  and  water  only  a  week 
before  turning  out,  I  would  not  have  lost 
the  two.  B.  c. 

Niantic,  Conn. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  neither  an  astringent 
nor  a  laxative  in  the  commonly  accept¬ 
ed  meaning  of  the  terms,  but  its  action 
tends  to  keep  the  animal’s  digestion  in 
a  normal  condition.  I  do  not  know 
what  effect  laurel  or  ivy  would  have 
on  pigs,  but  do  not  think  that  was  the 
cause  of  your  trouble.  I  am  quite  sure 
your  trouble  came  from  feeding  too 
much  dry  feed — hay  and  grain — with¬ 
out  mixing  it  with  enough  water  to 
make  a  thin  slop.  If  you  will  watch 
your  pigs’  digestion  and  when  a  laxa¬ 
tive  is  required  mix  a  little  oil  meal 
with  the  feed,  always  feeding  it  wet 
with  warm  water  in  Winter  and  cold 
water  in  Summer,  you  will  have  no 
further  loss  from  this  cause. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

R.  N.-Y.— r-Both  the  broad-leaved 
laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia)  and  the  sheep 
laurel  or  lambkill  (K.  angustifolia)  are 
extremely  poisonous  to  sheep,  goats, 
cattle  and  horses.  We  have  no  report 
of  their  effect  upon  pigs.  The  active 


principle,  andromedotoxin,  is  present 
in  all  parts  of  the  plant  except  the 
wood,  and  is  even  more  poisonous  than 
strychnine.  Fowls  are  said  to  with¬ 
stand  the  action  of  the  poison  in  a 
considerable  degree,  but  the  flesh  of 
birds  fed  the  poison  appears  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  other  animals,  even  when 
cooked.  _ 

RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

Can  we  improve  on  our  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  cows  in  full  flow  of  milk  and  how  near 
is  fhe  ration  balanced?  Four  pounds  Ajax 
grains,  three  pounds  cotton  seed,  two 
pounds  old  process  linseed,  20  pounds 
silage.  10  to  12  pounds  clover  hay  per  day. 
Can  you  suggest  any  changes  that  will  be 
an  improvement?  t.  b. 

Edgemont,  Pa. 

The  analysis  of  the  ration  you  arq 
feeding  is  as  follows : 

Digestible  Protein.  Carbon 
dry  matter.  and  fat. 

12  lbs.  silage .  4.2  .18  2.58 

12  “  clover  bay..  10.164  .8856  5.0665 

4  “  Ajax  flakes.  3.68  .924  2.611 

3  “  cottonseed 

meal .  2.754  1.1103  1.3447 

3  “  O.  P.  linseed 

meal .  1.816  .5752  .9738 


22.614  3.6751  12.576 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :3.42. 

You  will  notice  this  ration  is  very 
narrow,  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
only  1 : 3.42,  while  a  standard  ration 
should  have  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 5.4 
approximately.  Therefore  you  shoyld 
change  your  ration  by  increasing  the 
carbohydrates  and  diminishing  the  pro¬ 
tein  which  it  contains.  As  I  do  not 
know  what  kinds  of  feeding  stuff  are 
most  available  to  you,  I  can  only  make 
a  few  suggestions.  The  ration  you 
are  feeding  is  what  is  called  a  forcing 
ration,  and  is  very  expensive,  and  I 
would  expect  cows  to  grow  very  thin 
in  flesh  while  eating  a  ration  contain¬ 
ing  such  a  high  percentage  of  protein. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  silage  1  would 
increase  the  amount  fed  to  40  pounds 
a  day  and  reduce  the  amount  of  clover 
hay  to  about  eight  pounds.  I  would 
also  discontinue  feeding  the  linseed 
meal,  unless  you  have  money  to  burn, 
as  you  would  not  require  any  in  a  ra¬ 
tion  containing  40  pounds  of  silage. 
Linseed  meal  being  so  expensive  at  the 
present  time  should  not  be  used  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  If,  however,  you 
are  feeding  your  cows  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  record,  without  regard  to 
the  cost,  the  ration  you  are  feeding  will 
produce  a  heavy  flow  of  milk  as  long 
as  the  cows  stay  in  condition ;  but  it 
must  be  fed  with  extreme  caution,  or 
the  cows’  health  will  be  impaired  if  con¬ 
tinued  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

_ C_  S.  GREENE. 

Chimney  in  Barn. 

Reader. — Can  you  give  me  any  sugges¬ 
tion  on  putting  in  a  chimney  into  a  barn 
where  I  want  to  build  a  room  for  a  man  to 
sleep  in?  I  find  that  farm  hands  usually 
want  heat  in  their  rooms  and  I  want  to 
put  in  a  stove,  and  ask  if  you  can  make 
any  suggestions  as  to  what  would  be  safe 
for  me  to  do.  I  don’t  want  to  put  in  a 
brick  chimney  if  I  can  avoid  the  expense, 
as  it  would  cost  a  considerable  sum. 

Ans. — We  use  a  tile  chimney  in  a 
case  of  this  sort.  The  lower  part  of 
this  chimney  is  made  of  brick,  into 
which  the  stove  pipe  enters.  Above  the 
roof  are  several  sections  of  tile  ce¬ 
mented  together.  There  is  a  cap  at  the 
top. 


Dairymen  Having  Ten  or  More  Cows  Need 

Mehring’s  Foot  Power  Cow  Milker 

Milks  two  cows  at  a  time,  20  cows  per  hour. 
Describe  your  dairy  and  write  to 

W.  M.  Mehring,  York  Itoad,  Maryland 

18  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

From  One  to  Five  Years. 

Bred  from  the  best  Imported  stock,  closely  related 
to  the  most  famous  show  horses  of  the  breed. 
Several  will  make  ton  horses,  and  will  be  priced  at 
their  real  worth.  ROBINSON  &  GELDEK, 
Kanona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SUFFOLK  PUNCH  HOKSES-Blue-ribbon 
stallion,  2  mares,  2  fillies.  All  registered.  Will 
sell  separately.  Used  daily  for  farm  work. 
_ RECTOR  K.  FOX,  Mt,  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  FOX  -  HOUND  PUPPIES 

now  ready  to  ship.  Also  a  few  more  females. 
M KEVIN  THOMAS,  Wayville,  Snr.  Co.,  N.  V. 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

arc  "Easy  to  Use,’  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  iew  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
Outfit  for  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $3.00.  Silver  Milk 
Tubes  50^:  Teat  Slitter  $150;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00; 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre 

j: _ : _  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  .  N* 


paid  with  full  directions. 
0.  P.  Pll, I. INC.  A.  SON  <’<>.. 


Write  for  free  Booklet 
Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  P*. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  LIVE  STOCK 

STANDARDIZED 

OFFICIAL  FOR  f 


5  Lice  mites  ticks 


ERADICATES  MANGE  ON  ALL  ANIMALS. 

HEALS  LEG  AND  LIP  ULCERATION. 
KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE.  SEND  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLETS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 


Department  of  Animal  Industry, 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  Meadow  Brook,  84018,  whose  grandsire  was 

I. iueies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
International  for  three  years.  These  bulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R.F.D.5, Xenia, Ohio 

BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kill’s  Sarcastic 

J. aii.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  tie  kept  iu  tiie  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTKIN  -  FRIESIAN 
BULL  CALF  FOIt  SALE 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.  R.  O.  backing  is  32.48  Ins.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  horn  April 
8th,  1909:  Dam,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  98965,  a  grand 
young  heifer  witli  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  be  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  he  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop. 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

SPRING  HILL  STOCK  FARM, 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE  AND  POLAND  CHINA  SWINE. 

For  Sale— 6  Scotch  and  Scotch  Topped  Bull  Calves 
from  8  mos.  to  1  year  old.  Also  one  4  year  Scotch 
Bull  from  Imported  Dam  and  Sired  by  Imported 
Bull  First  in  the  Ring.  A  few  exceptionally  well 
bred  Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts,  fall  farrow. 
Shorthorn  Sale.  June  3rd,  1909. 

For  particulars  address 

R.  R.  WESX.&  SON,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Bred  in  the  purple  from  Johanna  Rue  3d’s 
Lad,  Jessie  DeBurke  Lad  a  son  of  Sarcastic 
Lad,  and  Pontiac  Chiron  a  son  of  Heugerveld 
DeKol  the  greatest  bull  of  the  breed. 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  THE  QUALITY. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


The  BLO0MINGDALE  HERD  OF 

IIOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Btri.i,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Now  is  the  approved  time  to  start,  double  your  profits 

Registered  Holsteins 

Thequarantine  retarded  our  sales.  Choice  cows 
at  bargain  prices,  also  heifer  calves.  We  are  fairly 
crazy  with  the  bull  fever.  They  range  from  four 
weeks  up.  Royally  bred.  Prices  way  below  value. 
Write  to-day. 

RIVEN Bl'RGH  BROS. 

Hillhurst  Farm  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Ynil  Pa  n’t  Affnrfl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  Uflll  l  HI  I  Ul  U  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  120  days. 

J,  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C.,  Courage  P.  S.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  II.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  BELTZHOOVER. 

Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety 
of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come  see 
my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

4  ST.  LAMBERT  BULL  CALVES  FOR 
SALE.  Two  to  ten  months  old.  Solid  color. 
Breeding  the  best. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  fori  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires.  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy,  bend  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

SPECIAL. — 30  Masterpiece  sows  bred.  PUs  all  ages;  the  type 
that  weighs  700  to  800  .pounds  at  maturity,  with  ahort,  broad 
heads.  Come  and  see  them.  If  impossible,  write  for  free  book¬ 
let.  H.  C.  k  H.  B.  HA  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N,  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

Berkshires  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 

Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

CHFSHTT? F<*  the  NEW  york 
v^riEyOri uyevO  farmers  hog 

Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Address  " 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANI.Vl  AL.HUSBAN DU  F, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

0  1  O  PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS.  Prices 

i  1 1  Ui  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Only  choice  pigs  shipped.  Address 
_ CROSSROAD  FA  KM,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGSp^mw8 

Cedar  Lawn  Farm,  Ludlovvville,  N.  Y. 

DU30C  JERSEY  RED  SWINE 

Mature  Early,  Hardy  and  Very  Prolific.  Choice 
Stock.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 

R.  W.  McALLEN,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

niipnpc  THE  IiIG  DEEP  fellows, 

UUnUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FAKM8,  Transfer,  Pa. 

CAN  FURNISH  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  in 
car  load  lots,  also  young  stock.  F.  B.  DUTTON, 
Manager,  Maplewood  Farm,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

TUNIS  SHEEP— Both  Sexes. 

Write  your  wants  and  let  me  quote  you  prices. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON, 

Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

QU4L/TY 

FOR  SALE  :  (  satisfaction  guaranteed  )  two  high 
bred  Jersey  Bulls,  one  ten,  one  sixteen  mouths 
old.  Both  out  of  Advanced  Registry  Cows,  having 
authenticated  yearly  fat  tests  made  under  supei  • 
vision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  Cornell 
University.  For  description  and  prices  address 
THOMAS  ROSE,  Mgr.,  "Brightside, "Aurora, N.Y. 


The  MOST  MONEY  for  $1  Invested  in 
Food  has  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THE  GUERNSEY  COW. 
Reason  YVHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


BROWN  SWTSS  BULL  CALVES,  three  for 
sale,  two  to  four  months  old,  from  extra  good 
dairy  strain,  Grandsons  of  Hector  No. 219),  imported 
front  Switzerland.  C.  F.  MAPE8,  Mapes,  N.  Y. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn., Dept. E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


Reg,  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


u 


N1CORN  DAIRY  RATION*SJ&*£2££ 

World’s  record  and  is  the  standard.  The  best  is  always  imitated.  Don’t  be 
deceived— UNICORN  RATION  always  looks  the  same  and  the  quality  never  varies. 
Send  for  Booklet,  prices,  etc.  CHAPIN  «fc  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  RABIES. 

Commissioner  Pearson  on  Mad  Dogs. 

On  receiving  the  question  printed  on  page 
518,  we  went  to  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Pearson  for  the  facts.  When  asked 
if  the  disease  is  spreading  he  said  : 

“There  is  more  rabies  in  this  State  than 
ever  before,  and  the  trouble  seems  to  be 
on  the  increase.  I  am  told  that  similar 
conditions  exist  in  some  sections  of  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania.  The  numbers 
of  persons  and  animals  bitten  and  the  num¬ 
bers  of  deaths  on  account  of  rabies  during 
the  past  16  mouths  (as  shown  by  our  offi¬ 
cial  records),  are  as  follows: 

Bitten.  Deaths. 


People  .  85  5 

Horses  .  8  3 

Cattle  .  40  26 

Sheep  .  52  36 

Swine  .  8  7 


I  understand  that  you  have  power  to 
quarantine  sections  where  the  disease 
abounds — what  places  are  now  quaran¬ 
tined  ? 

“Since  January  1,  1908,  quarantines  have 
been  placed  on  twelve  cities,  four  villages 
and  129  towns.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  under  quarantine  67  towns,  including 
the  cities  of  Albany,  Troy,  Binghamton. 
Elmira,  Hudson,  Geneva,  Auburn  and  ltens- 
selaer.” 

Why  is  the  work  of  stamping  out  the 
disease  so  slow? 

“The  chief  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this 
disease  is  that  some  persons  believe  there 
is  no  such  disease,  and  others  seem  to  think 
that  their  particular  dogs,  which  are  so 
gentle  and  affectionate,  could  not  possibly 
develop  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
rabies  in  its  furious  form.  These  people 
simply  do  not  know.  I  wish  they  could  see 
some  of  the  things  that  the  agents  of  this 
department  see  from  time  to  time.” 

I  presume  you  have  some  startling  ex¬ 
periences. 

“The  other  day  our  men  were  called  to 
a  residence  in  Albany  to  take  care  of  a 
dog  which  had  suddenly  developed  rabies 
of  the  violent  type.  It  was  a  shepherd  dog, 
the  special  pel  of  (he  daughter,  as  well  as 
the  other  members  of  the  family  and  many 
people  in  the  neighborhood.  Its  disposition 
was  the  gentlest,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
that  ibis  dog  could  ever  do  anything  which 
a  v.ell-mannered  dog  would  not  do.  It  sud¬ 
denly  became  indisposed  and  its  mistress 
provided  a  place  for  it  to  lie  down  in  the 
dining  room.  A  little  later  she  came  near 
to  the  dog  tind  it  sprang  at  her,  biting  her 
fearfully.  The  young  woman  was  sent  to 
New  York  for  the  Pasteur  treatment;  the 
room  containing  the  dog  was  closed  and  no 
one  dared  to  enter  it.  One  of  our  men, 
who  is  an  expert  in  handling  such  animals, 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  capturing  this 
one.  It  was  finally  put  into  an  enclosed 
wagon,  and  become  so  furious  that  the 
men  were  obliged  to  shoot  it,  fearing  that 
it  would  break  away.  The  head  was  sent 
to  the  State  veterinary  college  and  the 
diagnosis  was  exactly  what  we  expected — 
rabies.” 

Are  children  in  real  danger? 

“Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  little  boy.  seven 
tears  old.  the  son  of  Eugene  A.  Beach  or 
Weedsport,  started  to  pat  a  dog  which 
came  to  him  on  the  street.  The  dog  sprang 
tit  the  boy’s  face,  and  one  fang  went 
through  the  boy’s  lip  and  into  his  gum.  No 
one  had  suspected  this  dog  was  rabid,  but 
it  was  killed  and  on  examination  of  the 
brain  it  was  promptly  shown  that  it  was. 
The  little  boy  received  the  best  treatment 
that  medical  men  could  give.  The  wounds 
were  cauterized  and  he  was  taken  to  New 
Y’ork  by  his  father,  but  the  doctors  told 
them  it  was  too  late,  the  bite  was  so  near 
the  brain  that  the  preventive  effect  of  the 
Pasteur  treatment  could  not  work  fast 
enough  to  get  ahead  of  the  disease  which 
was  so  well  started.  This  little  chap — the 
only  son  of  Mr.  Bench — died,  as  the  physi¬ 
cians  expected,  and  his  closing  hours  were 
filled  with  the  greatest  agony  that  we  can 
think  of.  Mr.  Beach  wrote  to  me  one  of 
the  saddest  letters  I  ever  received.  He  did 
not  blame  this  department  for  his  misfor¬ 
tune,  but  be  begged  us  to  lay  quarantine  at 
once  and  keep  it  until  all  possibility  of  the 
danger  of  rabies  had  passed.  Quarantine 
was  laid  and  some  unreasonable  people  ob¬ 
jected  to  muzzling  the  dogs,  because  the 
dogs  did  not  like  the  muzzles.” 

Our  correspondent  on  page  518  lives  in 
Broome  Co.  Is  there  any  special  reason 
for  muzzling  dogs  there? 

“A  few  weeks  ago  rabies  was  clearly  diag¬ 
nosed  in  a  dog  in  Binghamton.  Other 
cases  were  found  near  by.  We  decided  to 
lay  a  quarantine  and  require  all  dogs  to  he 
muzzled  until  this  disease  should  die  out. 
The  mayor  of  Binghamton  the  city  veteri¬ 
narian  and  the  secretary  of  the  humane  so¬ 
ciety  came  to  Albany  to  protest.  They  as¬ 
sured  nie  that  they  would  give  this  matter 
very  careful  attention,  picking  up  stray 
•logs,  and  in  case  of  a  rabid  dog  they  would 
carefully  look  up  other  dogs  which  the 
rabid  one  might  have  bitten,  etc.  Consid¬ 
ering  all  the  circumstances,  we  decided  to 
defer  the  quarantine  and  await  develop¬ 
ments.’’ 

That  being  so,  why  was  the  county  fin¬ 
ally  quarantined? 

“Reports  came  to  us  from  time  to  time. 
A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  long-distance 
telephone  message  from  the  mayor’s  office 
at  Binghamton,  asking  us  to  lay  the  quar¬ 
antine  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  trouble 
was  getting  beyond  their  control.  Quite  a 
lumber  of  new  cases  had  occurred  and 
some  people  were  thoroughly  alarmed.  The 
quarantine  was  laid  and,  as  provided  In 
the  law,  we  called  upon  the  sheriff  to  en¬ 
force  its  provisions.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
select  the  sheriff ;  he  is  selected  by  the 
people.  Nor  can  we  select  his  deputies, 
i  he  law  now  in  force  gives  authority  to 
any  person  to  kill  any  dog  in  a  quaran¬ 
tined  area  if  such  dog  is  running  free  and 
without  muzzle.  A  bill  was  introduced  In 
C'c  Legislature  a  few  weeks  ago  changing, 
t'us  provision  somewhat,  and  requiring 
t  at  a  person  should  first  attempt  to  catch 
an  unmuzzled  dog  before  killing  it,  which 


would  be  an  improvement,  but  the  new  bill 
has  not  yet  passed  and  been  signed  by  the 
Governor;  hence  the  old  law  continues  in 
force.  Our  difficulty  in  enforcing  quaran¬ 
tines  has  been  attributed  above  in  part  to 
one  cause.  Another  cause  is  that  only  a 
small  "part  of  the  rabid  dogs  develop  the 
disease  in  furious  form.  Most  of  them  be¬ 
come  paralyzed  and  very  soon  are  harm¬ 
less.  Many  people  see  only  the  mild  form. 
But  no  one  can  tell  when  the  furious  form 
of  the  disease  will  develop.” 

In  the  case  mentioned  the  dog  might  be 
killed? 

“Under  the  present  law,  which  has  been 
in  force  a  long  time,  a  constable  or  any 
other  person  might  kill  any  dog  in  a  quar¬ 
antined  district  which  is  not  confined  or 
muzzled  as  required  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law.” 


Mammitis. 

The  two  hind  quarters  of  my  cow's  udder 
began  to  swell  up  about  four  weeks  before 
she  was  due  to  freshen,  and  they  got  so 
bad  she  could  hardly  walk.  After  she  gave 
birth  to  her  calf  she  would  get  a  little 
1  letter  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  would 
get  worse  again.  At  present  the  swelling 
is  slowly  going  down.  Two  months  before 
calving  these  two  quarters  seemed  to  be 
caked  some,  and  I  mistrusted  something 
was  wrong.  What  is  your  opinion  as  re¬ 
gards  the  trouble?  G.  it.  E. 

New  Y’ork. 

Approaching  calving  time  the  udder  is 
apt  to  swell,  owing  to  congestion  with 
blood,  or  there  is  a  dropsical  condition  due 
to  lack  of  circulation  of  blood,  so  that  its 
watery  part  collects  (oedema)  in  the  parts 
and  leads  to  the  enlargement.  Abundant 
outdoor  exercise  tends  to  prevent  this  con¬ 
dition  and  care  has  to  be  taken  that  it  is 
nob  caused  by  bruising  from  a  cement  or 
other  hard  floor,  exposure  to  cold,  imper¬ 
fect  milking,  changes  of  food,  bruising  be¬ 
tween  t  lie  legs,  etc.  When  actual  mam- 
mitis  is  present  the  milk  curdles  and  clots 
come  away  in  the  stream.  In  that  case  in¬ 
flammation  may  become  active  and  lead  to 
loss  of  the  function  of  the  glands.  Foment 
the  udder  with  hot  water  twice  daily  and 
then  rub  with  melted  lard  or  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  camphorated  oil  and  one  part 
each  of  fluid  extracts  of  poke  root  and 
belladonna  leaves.  The  latter  is  most  suit¬ 
able  when  inrlammation  is  seen  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  Massage  the  udder  thoroughly  when 
using  the  hot  wafer  and  lotion.  In  bad 
cases  it  is  well  to  give  a  full  dose  of  physic 
and  follow  with  a  tablespoonful  of  salt¬ 
peter  in  the  drinking  water  once  daily. 

a.  s.  A. 


Supposed  Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia. 

Gan  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
cause  and  cure  of  what  our  local  veterinary 
calls  forage  poison  or  hemorrhagic  septi¬ 
cemia?  lie  says  it  is  caused  by  eating 

some  poisonous  leaves  or  plants;  that  it 
usually  occurs  among  cattle  running  in  the 
woods,  and  that  treatment  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  That  last  statement  I  can  vouch  for, 
as  both  of  my  cows  died  that  had  it  last 
Summer.  If  caused  by  eating  poisonous 

plants,  can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to 
what  they  are  and  a  description  of  them? 
Symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  frothing  at 
mouth  and  diarrhoea,  and  breaking  off  in 
milk;  they  dried  up  in  about  three  or  four 
days,  so  that  they  did  not  give  any  milk 

at  all.  One  animal  lived  about  a  week 

and  the  other  aliout  10  days,  but  did  not 
eat  anything  during  that  time.  They 
would  usually  lie  with  the  head  around 
against  the  side,  except  a  few  hours  before 
they  died  they  would  get  their  head  against 
something  and  push  as  though  that  re¬ 
lieved  them.  READER. 

Pennsylvania. 

While  we  are  unable  to  say  if  hemoF- 
rhagic  septicaemia  was  the  disease  present, 
that  disease  is  not  due  to  poisons  in  forage 
or  plants  but  to  germs  (probably  to  Bacil¬ 
lus  bovisepticus) .  In  this  disease  blood 
discharges  are  found  under  the  skin; 
sometimes  large,  sometimes  very  small  or 
in  points.  The  red  spots  are  seen  on  in¬ 
ternal  organs.  The  disease  appears  stid- 
denly,  develops  rapidly  and  proves  fatal. 
No  remedy  has  been  found.  Other  symp¬ 
toms  are  akin  to  those  of  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  which  disease  often  appears 
where  spoiled  forage  is  fed.  The  source 
of  the  germ  is  still  in  doubt.  Probably  it 
may  be  found  in  places  where  anthrax  is 
most  apt  to  appear.  We  refer  to  low, 
wet.  rich,  overflowed  and  dried-out  pastures, 
or  possibly  in  wild  or  timber  pastures. 

a.  s.  A. 


Conditioning  a  Horse. 

I  have  a  young  horse  eight  years  old  this 
Summer:  she  has  always  been  owned  and 
driven  by  the  man  who  raised  her.  She 
has  had  one  colt,  and  that  about  two  years 
ago;  she  weighs  about  950  pounds.  She  is 
kind  and  gentle,  afraid  of  nothing  and  a 
big  reader  on  her  own  free  will.  I  have 
owned  her  about  three  months.  I  would 
like  to  get  her  a  little  fleshier ;  she  is  not 
so  very  poor,  but  still  I  would  like  to  have 
her  plumper.  1  have  fed  whole  corn,  oats, 
and  bran.  W7mt  would  he  the  best  feed  to 
feed  right  along?  She  is  having  the  easiest 
time  of  her  life  at  present,  as  I  only  use 
her  to  drive  for  pleasure  in  the  evening  and 
some  on  Sunday,  but  shall  use  her  a  little 
more  during  the  Summer.  f.  ii.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

Have  the  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veteri¬ 
nary  dentist  to  insure  perfect  mastication 
of  the  food.  Feed  whole  oats.  10  parts; 
corn,  five  parts;  bran,  three  parts.  Mix 
and  allow  daily  a  little  better  than 
a  pound  of  the  mixture  for  each  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  live  weight.  Ten  pounds  of 
hay  should  lie  sufficient,  and  should  be 
given  in  three  feeds,  one-quarter  part  in 
the  morning,  one-quarter  at  noon  and  one- 
half  at  night.  If  using  the  horse  hard  in 
hot  weather  feed  one-third  of  the  hay  in 
the  morning  and  two-thirds  at  night :  none 
at  noon.  Water  before  feeding.  If  she 
fails  to  pick  up  on  this  feeding  and  the 
skin  is  harsh  and  tight  give  half  an  ounce 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  once  daily, 
and  in  two  weeks  if  necessary  increase  to 
two  doses  a  day,  but  stop  gradually  when 
the  mare  has  gained  as  desired.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  get  along  without  drugs  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  and  were  the  Summer  season 
not  coming  on  we  would  instead  advise  the 
feeding  of  a  quart  of  black  strap  molasses 
twice  daily  mixed  with  cut  hay,  cornmeal 
and  bran.  This  soon  plumps  a  horse  and 
it  does  not  cause  colic.  The  objection  is 
that  it  attracts  flies  in  Summer,  a.  s.’’  a. 


One  Of  The  Greatest  Of 
Creamery  Companies  On 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


The  Fairmont  Creamery  Co.  and  its  President, 
J.  H.  Rushton,  were  pioneers  and  have  ever  been 
leaders  in  the  butter-producing  development  of  the 
Great  West,  and  they  are  leaders  today  in  the  ever 
increasing  expansion  of  farm  separation  and  the 
centralized  gathering  of  cream,  with  its  upbuilding 
of  dairying  where  conducted  honestly  and  wisely. 


OMAHA,  NEB.,  April  23,  1909. 

With  nearly  thirty  years  of  creamery  and  dairy  experience 
we  have  been  familiar  with  the  cream  separator  from  practically 
the  beginning  of  its  use  in  the  western  states. 

Our  first  experience  was  with  the  Power  or  Factory  machines 
in  our  whole-milk  stations,  but  since  1900  our  experience  has 
been  with  the  Hand  separator  on  the  farm. 

We  look  upon  the  Hand  separator  as  the  greatest  invention 
of  the  age  affecting  the  farmer  and  in  promoting  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  It  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  save  the  great  losses  in 
butter-fat  lie  was  before  sustaining :  saved  him  over  four  cents  a 
pound  in  the  handling  of  it;  left  him  the  finest  of  skimmilk, 
and  opened  to  him  not  only  one  but  many  markets. 

During  all  these  years  we  have  had  occasion  to  examine 
separators  from  a  mechanical  standpoint  and  keep  in  touch  with 
their  work.  We  have  had  occasion  to  know  how  they  stood  the 
wear  and  tear  of  actual  use,  as  well  as  to  know  the  efficiency  of 
their  skimming,  and  we  have  met  the  practical  conditions  of 
factory  use  on  the  one  hand  and  farm  use  on  the  other. 

The  De  Laval  separator  has  always  been  the  leader  and  never 
a  follower  in  this  great  economical  development.  It  was  so  with 
Factory  machines  and  it  has  been  so  with  Farm  machines.  The 
De  Laval  has  always  been  well  and  honestly  made  and  its  merits 
Avell  and  honestly  presented,  and  it  has  proved  equal  to  every 
condition  and  requirement  of  separator  use. 

Our  only  present  interest  in  separators  lies  in  the  importance 
to  the  creamery  concern  of  its  patrons  buying  a  machine  that 
will  accomplish  its  work  effectively  and  prove  durable,  and 
hence  give  lasting  satisfaction,  while  capable  of  producing  a 
heavy  cream  and  of  being  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
kept  sanitary. 

Ample  capacity  is  also  important  in  a  separator,  and  a  few 
dollars  difference  in  first  cost  is  a  small  consideration.  The 
best  of  separators  are  now  reasonable  in  price  and  are  pretty 
certain  to  prove  much  the  best  and  cheapest  investment  in  the 
long  run. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  net  result  of  separator  experience 
generally  and  new  buyers  may  wisely  profit  by  it. 

THE  FAIRMONT  CREAMERY  CO. 

J.  H.  Rushton,  President. 


Is  the  Fairmont  Creamery  Co.’s  thirty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  worth  anything  to  YOU  in  the  purchase  of 
a  cream  separator  ?  It  would  be  strange  reasoning 
to  conclude  otherwise. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1213  k  121«  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dkumm  k  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices i 

165  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  k  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 
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DUT#  10 IUIE8!  SHOT’S 

TEMPER  Cure.  A  Veterinary 
Remedy  for  Wind,  Throat  and 
J  Stomach  Troubles.  It  acts  ou 
*55***'  the  Itespirativc  and  Digestive 
Organs,  their  Nerve  Supply  aud  ou 
.the  Blood.  ♦ 

o  25  years  in  successful  use  proves 
___  its  worth  for  Heaves,  Coughs,  Indigestion, 

Epizootics.  $1.00  per  can,  at  dealers,  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 
Bend  for  booklet,  valuable  information,  and  strong  endorsements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


BICKM  ORE'S 

$5 


The  standard  reliable 
remedy  for  Galls,  Scratch¬ 
es,  Cracks,  Wire  Cuts  and 
all  similar  sores  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Sold  by  dealers 
every  where.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  It  fails.  Valuable  Horse  Book  and  sam 
|ple  free  if  you  send  6o  for  postage  and  packing. 
Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 

Box  912«  Old  Town,  Maine. 


Tho  world-wide  remedy. 
Once  used,  always  used. 
Cures  Spavin,  Splint,  King- 
bone,  Curb,  Swellings,  Lame- 
Dess. 

y  $1  a  Bottle;  6  lor  §5 

All  druggists.  Getfree  book, 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse.” 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enosburg  Falls.  Vermont 


THICK.  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wlieezo, 
Hoar,  have  Thick  Wind,  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


^BSORBine 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling 
No  blister,  no  li  a  i  r| 
gone,  and  horse  kept  at] 
work.  $2.00  per  bottle,  de-| 
livered.  Book  3  D  free. 

ABSOltBINE,  Jit.,  for  - 

mankind.  $1.00,  delivered.  Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors, 
Wens,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers,  Hydrocele.  Varico¬ 
cele.  Book  free.  Mado  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

rures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writ©  for  doacrlptivo  booklot. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Go.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unaoproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  ,'terature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON  EY-8AVING 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  l/nirsvillc,  Pa. 


HARNESS 


B  Y 

MAIL 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
the  dealers'  profits.  All  our  harness  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satislactory .  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  “F’  and  price  list.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  booklet. 

Till!  K I  Ml  HARNESS  CO.,  C  Lake  St.,  Onego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  V: 

Western  Canada  the  Pennant  Winner 

“The  Last  Best  West” 

The  Government  of  Canada  now  gives  to 
everv  Actual  Settler  1 OO  Acres  of 
Wheat-Growing  Land  FREE 
and  an  additional  1 60  acres 
at  only  $8.00  an  acre. 

The  800.000  contented  American 
settlers  making  their  homes  in 


Western  Canada 

give  the  best  evidence  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  that  country.  They  are  be¬ 
coming  rich,  growing  from  2 5  to 
60  bushels  wheat  to  the  acre, 
60  to  110  bushels  oats  and  46  to  60 
bushels  barley,  besides  having  splendid 
herds  of  cattle  raised  on  the  prairie  grass. 
Dairying  Is  an  Important  Industry. 

The  crop  of  1908  still  keeps  Western  Canada 
in  the  lead.  The  world  will  soon  look  to  it  as 
its  food -producer. 

“The  thing  which  most  impressed  us  was 
the  magnitude  of  the  country  that  is  available 
for  agricultural  purposes.” — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Correspondence,  1908. 

Low  Railway  Rates,  good  schools  and 
churches,  markets  convenient,  prices  tho 
highest,  climate  perfect.  Lands  are  for  sale 
by  Railway  and  Land  Companies.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  and  maps  sent  free.  For  Railway 
Rates  and  other  information  apply  to  Sup*t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to  the  authorized  Canadian  Government  Agt. 

J.  O.  Duncaiv,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Rickets  in  Hogs. 

I-ast  October  I  purchased  two  pigs  six 
weeks  old,  put  them  in  a  pen,  with  an  out¬ 
side  lot  for  exercise,  fed  them  corn, 
middlings,  milk  and  offal  from  the  kitchen. 
They  both  did  nicely  until  January  20, 
when  oue  of  them  became  lame  and  in  a 
few  days  lost  the  use  of  its  hind  legs 
altogether.  I  could  see  no  reason  for  this 
condition  that  was  apparent  from  the  out¬ 
side.  I  removed  the  ailing  one  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  pen,  where  it  could  be  altogether  on 
the  ground,  kept  if  warm  and  dry,  fed 
copperas  and  sulphur,  and  later,  thinking 
it  might  have  worms,  gave  it  a  small  dose 
of  arsenic  as  prescribed  by  a  local  drug¬ 
gist.  Until  this  time,  March  30,  the  pig 
had  a  healthy  appetite  and  was  steadily 
growing  and  taking  on  fat,  although  it 
had  never  walked  since  the  beginning  of 
the  attack.  After  the  arsenic  the  pig  re¬ 
fused  food  and  in  three  days  died.  I  dis¬ 
sected  it,  found  all  the  organs  in  healthy 
condition  excepting  on  the  hind  legs  just 
above  the  knee  there  was  a  small  lump 
1  which  on  examining  proved  a  spongy  mass 
and  the  hones  of  the  hind  legs  up  to  the 
backbone  were  decayed,  being  soft  and 
|  spongy.  The  other  bones  looked  normal. 

.  Can  you  tell  me  what  caused  the  affliction 
and  the  name  of  the  disease?  Is  there  a 
!  cure  for  it,  and  is  the  other  pig  liable  to 
infection  ?  h.  B.  b. 

West  Virginia. 

You  describe  a  most  interesting  case  of 
I  rickets,  such  as  we  have  many  times  come 
across  in  practice,  and  to  which  lard  hogs 
I  have  an  inherent  tendency  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  It  is  brought  out  by  lack  of  ex¬ 
ercise  and  malnutrition.  Usually  the  hogs 
get  too  much  corn,  which  is  lacking  in 
earthy,  hone-making  materials;  or  they  are 
given  sour  slop  aud  buttermilk,  or  slop 
containing  lactic  acid,  and  the  acid  acts 
chemically  upon  the  sparse  amount  of 
earthy  matter  so  that  the  bones  are  starved 
of  necessary  strengthening  material,  or  the 
animal  actually  may  rob  its  bones  of  phos¬ 
phorus  needed  for  nutrition.  To  offset  the 
tendency  to  this  disease  the  hogs  should 
have  free  range  or  ample  exercise  every 
day,  and  instead  of  living  on  corn  and  in¬ 
complete  rations  should  have  a  balanced 
ration  containing  such  nitrogenous  foods  as 
middlings,  tankage,  bran,  ground  oats,  flax¬ 
seed  meal.  Alfalfa  and  clover.  Cornmeal 
may  he  added  in  small  quantities  to  give 
the  necessary  amount  of  starchy  food. 
Lime  water  should  bp  freely  added  to  the 
slop  daily  and  the  slop  should  be  fed  in  a 
fresh,  sweet  state.  At  once  commence  feed¬ 
ing  new  milk  and  lime  water  and  gradu¬ 
ally  add  the  meals.  There  is,  however, 
little  chance  of  saving  a  hog  when  at¬ 
tacked,  hut  the  other  pig  may  not  go  down 
if  you  feed  it  as  suggested.  a.  s.  a. 

Periodic  Ophthalmia. 

I  have  a  young  mare  five  years  old  this 
Spring.  I  purchased  her  last  .Tune.  She 
had  not  been  used  much.  When  I  com¬ 
menced  working  her  and  got  her  warm  one 
of  her  eyes  watered  and  of  a  morning 
would  be  full  of  matter.  In  a  week  or  ten 
days  the  eye  cleared  up  bright.  A  few 
times  when  I  drove  her  a  long  distance 
when  tlie  weather  was  warm  the  eye  wa¬ 
tered  a  little.  She  would  look  sleepy  and 
when  standing  in  the  sun  would  keep  her 
eyes  shut.  She  showed  no  more  signs  of 
weakness  until  I  commenced  plowing  this 
Spring.  After  getting  her  warm  the  other 
eye  commenced  to  water  and  show  signs 
of  weakness.  She  holds  it  shut  most  of 
the  time  when  standing.  I  had  her  wolf 
teeth  taken  out  last  June.  She  Is  a  little 
hard  to  keep  in  order,  but  has  a  good  ap¬ 
petite.  nickers  for  her  feed  when  I  go  to 
the  stable.  She  is  a  very  high-spirited 
animal.  What  can  I  give  her  to  clear  up 
her  eyes?  She  has  small  eyes,  but  good- 
looking  eyes  with  the  exception  of  this 
watering.  a.  l.  s. 

Ohio. 

The  mare  is  afflicted  with  “periodic  oph¬ 
thalmia."  and  “wolf  teeth"  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  nor  do  wolf  teeth  ever  have 
any  effect  upon  the  eyes.  The  disease  is 
commonly  termed  “moon  blindness”  and 
will  result  in  loss  of  the  sight  of  one  or 
both  eyes  after  repeated  attacks.  An  af¬ 
fected  mare  or  stallion  should  not  be  used 
for  breeding  purposes.  Blindness  may  be 
retarded  bv  rubbing  the  eyelids  once  daily 
with  a  little  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
citrine  ointment  and  two  parts  of  lanolin. 
At  time  of  _  attack  give  a  dram  of  iodide 
of  potash  night  and  morning  in  water  and 
keep  the  eyes  covered  will)  a  soft  cloth  to 
be  kept  saturated  with  a  lotion  composed 
of  half  a  drain  each  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  leaves,  10 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  and  one  quart  of 
cold  water.  When  the  Inflammation  sub¬ 
sides  paint  the  eye  once  daily  for  ten 
days  with  a  solution  of  two  grairis  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water  to  be  kept  in  a  blue  glass  bottle  to 
prevent  chemical  changes.  Darken  the 
stable.  Feed  bay  from  floor  to  keep  dust 
and  chaff  out  of  eyes.  a.  s.  a. 

Chorea  in  Dog. 

Fan  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a  dog 
that  seems  to  have  kidney  trouble?  He  is 
now  _fivp  months  old.  About  two  months 
ago  is  Hie  first  I  noticed  anything  wrong 
with  him.  TTe  grits  his  teeth  together 
continually  and*cannot  walk;  bis  bind  legs 
get  weak  and  he  falls  over.  Sometimes  be 
bowls  as  if  in  pain.  I  have  been  giving 
lnm  turpentine,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  do 
any  good.  He  is  continually  getting  worse. 

Pennsylvania.  ,T.  w. 

The  disease  is  not  apparently  kidney 
trouble,  and  if  it  were  turpentine  would 
he  about  the  worst  possible  medicine  to 
g’ve.  It  would  be  like  pouring  kerosene 
upon  a  fire  to  put  it  out.  We  take  it  as 
most  likely  that  the  disease  is  chorea  (St. 
Vitus’  dance),  and  that  is  practically  in¬ 
curable.  It  usually  attacks  susceptible 
dogs  following  a  sickness  from  distemper, 
or  when  they  are  debilitated  by  reason  of 
worms  or  some  other  irritating  cause. 
Hive  him  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk 
and  follow  with  20  drops  three  times  dailv 
of  the  elixir  of  calisnya  bark,  iron  and 
strychnine  in  a  thin  soup  or  warm  water. 
Feed  him  generously,  but  so  as  to  keep 
the  bowels  active.  TTe  should  be  outdoors 
as  much  as  possible,  but  be  kept  from  wet 
aiul  damp.  The  tendency  to  the  disease  is 
decidedly  hereditary.  a.  s.  a. 


HOW  TO  TEST  A 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


If  any  maker,  agent  or  dealer  wants  to  sell 
you  a  Cream  Separator  of  any  name,  make  or 
price,  here’s  the  way  to  test  it: 

RUN  IT  ALONGSIDE  OF  AN  ECONOMY 
CHIEF  FOR  SIXTY  DAYS— that’s  all.  If  the 
Economy  Chief  doesn’t  outskim,  outrun  and 
completely  outclass  the  other  machine  in  daily 
use  on  your  farm,  send  it  back  and  keep  the 
other  machine. 

Ask  any  one  of  the  igj^ooo  Economy 
Separator  users  what  he  thinks  about  it. 
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er  60  days’  trial.  20  years’  guaran- 
U3  tee.  Money  and  freight  charges 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Write  today 
for  free  copy  of  Economy  Chief 
Dairy  Guide  that  tells  you  all. 
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Cream 
Separators 


Best 
To  Buy 


Everybody  knows  the  name 
United  States  on  a  Separator  is 
an  absolute  guarantee  of  Superior 
Quality,  Long  Service  and  Absolute  Satisfaction. 

That  is  the  best  sort  of  economy  ;  it  means  a  saving  of  money  to 
you.  Why  then  run  any  risks  with  “cheap”  makes  ? 

See  the  U.  S.  Separator  Dealer 

Let  him  show  yrou  how  a  United  States  Separator  is  made,  its 
perfect  mechanical  construction,  strong,  solid,  one-piece  frame,  no  bolts 
to  shake  loose  with  wear.  Scientific  construction 
of  the  Separator  bowl.  You  can  readily  see  for 
yourself  how  the  purchase  of  a  United  States 
Separator  means  economy  for  you.  If  you.  do 
not  know  a  United  States  dealer  let  us  send  you 
his  name. 

A  request  by  postal  card  for  United  States  Separa¬ 
tor  Catalogue  No.  159,  and  mentioning  this  paper,  will 
bring  you  a  beautiful  hanger  lithographed  in  colors. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


T)ne  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That’s  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  be  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—in  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader  — its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years; 
have  improved  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  in  box  5  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feot;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 

Send  today  for  valuable  froo  book  on  manure  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

.  Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway,  Fairlield,  Iowa 


SILOS 

The  “PHILADELPHIA” 

The  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  longest  test  and  most  in  use.  Con¬ 
tinuous  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The  only 
Opening  Roof  made.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalogue. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Ask  for  prices  and  new  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO.,  IO  S.  18th  St., 
Philadelphia,  l’a. 


SILOS 

to  be  of  highest  value  must  be 
Perfect  in  Construction, 

Of  Durable  Material, 

Ample  in, Strength  &  Convenience 
Harder  Silos  alone  meet  all 
these  requirements.  Invented 
1899;  adopted  by  U.  S.  Govt.;  most 
largely  used  everywhere.  Also 
Silo  Filling  Machinery  and 
Manure  Spreaders. 

Send  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MEG.  CO..  BOX  1 1 .  COBLESKILL.  N.  V. 
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THE  COST  OF  A  QUART  OF  MILK. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  bill  before  the  Legislature  for  a  com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  the  milk  situa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  State,  and  that  in 
spite  of  increased  restrictions  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced — 
all  requiring  increased  expense  as  well 
as  high-priced  feed  and  labor — the 
price  offered  by  the  Bordens  for  the 
next  six  months  is  .05  lower  than 
a  year  ago.  I  believe  it  is  wise 
to  look  the  situation  squarely  in 
the  face  and  see  what  it  actually  costs 
to  produce  a  quart  of  milk  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions. 

My  own  herd  are  grade  Guernseys. 
The  production  last  }'ear  was  1,000 
pounds  a  head  below  the  normal,  on 
account  of  the  prolonged  drought, 
which  cut  down  the  yield  in  spite  of 
supplementary  feed.  In  addition  we 
had  three  cows  go  to  pieces  during 
the  year.  The  total  yield  of  the  three 
did  not  equal  what  one  of  them  would 
have  done  when  they  were  right.  There 
were  also  five  two-year-old  heifers  with 
their  first  calves.  All  these  causes  re¬ 
duced  the  yield  as  above.  Yet  these 
are  things  that  must  always  be  reckoned 
with.  I  am  giving  facts,  not  a  fancy 
sketch.  Had  the  milk  yield  been  great¬ 
er,  the  cost  of  production  per  quart 
would,  of  course,  have  been  less.  My 
milk  tests  five  per  cent.  1  consider  I 
could  produce  10,000  pounds  of  three  per 
cent  milk  as  easily  as  I  could  6,000 
pounds  of  five  per  cent.  The  former 
would  not  ordinarily  bring  as  much, 
and  would  not  furnish  the  kind  of 
cream  my  trade  requires.  We  carried 
during  the  year  25  head  of  milkers. 
The  account  stands  as  follows: 


Purchased  feed  : .  5556.94 

20  acres  pasture .  320.00 

Soiling  crops .  100.00 

100  tons  of  silage .  300.00 

20  tons  of  hay .  200.00 

Total  for  feed . $1,476.94 

A  trifle  over  $59  a  head.  To  this 


must  be  added  $125  as  interest  on  25 
cows  at  $50  each  at  10  per  cent.,  and 
$365  for  labor,  making  a  grand  total 
of  $1,966.94.  Taking  the  total  yield  of 
milk,  62,500  quarts — 2,500  per  cow — 
and  dividing  the  total  cost  by  that  sum, 
we  find  the  milk  costs  to  produce  .0314 


a  quart.  The  feed  purchased  is  just 
what  I  paid  out  in  the  12  months.  The 
20  acres  devoted  to  pasture  were  helped 
out  by  some  supplemental  feed,  such  as 
clover,  oats  and  peas,  corn  and  not  less 
than  two  pounds  of  grain  daily,  be¬ 
sides  some  after  feed  on  the  meadows. 
I  reckon  that  the  pasture  would  have 
cut  tw'o  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  or 
40  tons  total.  This  quality  of  hay — 
mixed  grasses — would  have  sold  this 
year  for  $10  a  ton.  Taking  off  $2  a 
ton  for  harvesting  and  marketing  leaves 
$8  net,  or  $320,  which  I  could  have 
obtained  from  the  pasture  land  had  I 
devoted  it  to  hay.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  the  only  way  to  figure  pasture.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  better  in  the  State;  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  year  it  will  yield  fully  two  tons 
of  cured  hay  to  the  acre.  On  account 
of  the  drought,  I  have  this  year  thrown 
in  the  after  feed. 

Most  people  take  about  four  acres 
to  pasture  a  cow.  The  soiling  crops 
are  the  only  ones  where  I  have  to  do 
any  guessing.  To  get  at  the  silage  is 
easy.  Eight  months’  feeding,  35  pounds 
a  day  per  animal,  makes  approximately 
100  tons  for  25  head.  On  the  basis 
of  the  price  of  hay  this  year  I  put 
silage  at  $3  a  ton.  A  year  ago  it  would 
have  been  $1  a  ton  higher.  Many  fig¬ 
ure  silage  at  the  cost  of  production.  It 
cost  me  much  less  than  $3  a  ton  to 
produce  this  year  and  put  it  in  the  s‘.o. 
If  I  had  the  land  that  grew  the  corn 
in  ear  corn  or  potatoes,  with  a  like 
amount  of  labor,  I  should  have  received 
at  least  $45  an  acre.  I  know  what  hay 
the  cows  ate,  and  value  it  at  what  it 
would  have  sold  for.  The  cost  of 
gathering  would  be  the  same  in  either 
case.  Or  in  other  words,  these  prod¬ 
ucts  which  were  fed  to  the  cows,  had 
they  been  sold — or  their  equivalent  from 
the  land — as  they  otherwise  would  have 
been,  would  have  brought  me  in  cash 
what  I  have  charged  them  at.  I  have 
put  the  value  of  the  cows  at  $50  each. 
I  do  not  question  that  they  would  bring 
that  under  the  hammer.  I  recently  sold 
one  for  $75  that  had  been  milked  two 
months,  and  could  take  a  like  amount 
for  a  number  more  if  I  were  willing 
to  let  them  go.  The  money  invested 
in  these  cows  would,  if  placed  in  the 
savings  bank,  bring  four  per  cent  in¬ 
terest;  if  at  a  less  certain  investment, 
six  per  cent.  In  both  I  could  be  rea¬ 


sonably  sure  of  getting  the  entire  prin¬ 
cipal  back,  and  in  neither  case  would 
any  milking  have  to  be  done  Sundays  or 
holidays.  I  must  have  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  when  invested  in  so  precarious 
a  commodity  as  a  lot  of  cows,  for  I 
find  it  requires  about  five  to  keep  my 
dairy  good  each  year. 

I  get  at  the  labor  in  this  way :  Al¬ 
lowing  20  minutes  daily  to  a  cow  makes 
292  days  in  a  year,  at  $1.25  a  day  is 
$365  a  year,  or  one  man’s  wages.  This 
would  scarcely  be  enough  for  feeding 
them  and  cleaning  the  stables ;  but  much 
of  the  labor  of  feeding  would  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  putting  the  product  fed  into 
market.  I  will  keep  a  man  and  team 
drawing  out  manure  all  the  year,  if 
some  one  will  furnish  it  free.  While 
these  figures  may  seem  high  to  some, 
I  am  sure  they  are  correct,  and  the 
items  of  interests  and  labor  might  well 
have  been  put  higher.  If  it  cost  over 
.03  a  quart  to  produce  milk,  what  about 
those  who  are  only  getting  that  or  less? 
Directly  from  their  cows  they  are  get¬ 
ting  no  profit.  On  the  other  hand, 
through  the  cows  they  are  marketing 
some  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  some 
if  which,  like  stalks,  have  little  market 
value,  and  on  these  there  is  a  profit. 
Otherwise  we  should  be  continually 
seeing  such  men  sold  out.  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  paying  for 
their  farms.  Yet  it  must  be  apparent 
that  they  arc  not  getting  for  their  milk 
according  to  the  cost  of  producing  it. 
Our  own  sales  in  cash  were  $2,357.57. 
Deducting  from  this  the  $1,961.94  leaves 
only  $395.57  real  profit  to  be  credited 
to  the  dairy.  In  addition  we  have  the 
skim-milk,  not  reckoned  here  at  all,  and 
worth  not  less  than  $10  a  cow.  Also 
our  own  milk  and  cream  for  family 
use,  with  which  the  cows  are  credited; 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  receipts. 
Professor  Woll  says  a  cow  will  pro¬ 
duce  in  a  year  28  tons  of  liquid  and 
solid  manure,  worth  at  the  price  of 
chemicals,  for  the  actual  plant  food  it 
contains,  $2  a  ton.  We  save  the  bulk 
of  ours,  but  divide  it  by  two,  and  we 
have  a  value  of  $28  for  the  manure  of 
one  cow,  or  the  tidy  sum  of  $700  for 
the  manure  of  the  herd.  An  item  not 
to  be  despised,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
comments  of  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine  in  the  agricultural  press  and  from 
the  dairy  platform. 

EDWAKD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 
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TROUBLE  WITH  BROODER  HEATER. 

C.  TF  ,S'.,  Baldwinsville /  N.  Y — ITow 
can  I  connect  two  gas  pipes  with  stove  and 
a  barrel  of  water  so  water  will  circulate? 
Stove  and  barrel  are  twelve  feet  apart.'- 
I  wish  to  beat  three  brooders  for  young 
chickens.  This  little  plant  is  now  set  up, 
but  water  does  not.  circulate  well ;  don't 
get  much  heat.  It  is  homemade. 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  state  the 
trouble  in  your  brooder  heating  sys¬ 
tem  without  more  specific  information. 
It  may  be  due  to  a  dozen  things.  The 
sketch  embodies  the  general  principle 
of  such  a  hot-water  system.  Presum¬ 
ing  that  the  stove  is  a  regular  hot  - 
water  heater  or  has  a  coil  or  hot-wa¬ 
ter  front,  the  hot  water  flows  from  the 
top  and  returns  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
best  to  use  one-inch  pipe  for  the  flow 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  BROODER  HEATER. 


and  -34-inch  for  the  return,  though  one- 
inch  may  be  used  for  both.  Pe  haps 
the  tank  is  too  large.  Five  or  ten  gal¬ 
lons  should  be  sufficient.  As  shown, 
the  hot  water  flows  in  at  the  top  and 
back  through  the  bottom.  There  must 
be  a  gradual  incline  from  the  heater  to 
the  tank  so  that  no  air  pockets  can  pos¬ 
sibly  occur.  Air  will  upset  the  circu¬ 
lation.  From  the  tank  the  water  is  ta¬ 
ken  from  near  the  top,  flows  to  the 
brooders  (A  being  brooder  radiators) 
and  is  returned  from  the  bottom.  The 
barrel  should  be  covered,  with  a  small 
air  vent,  to  retain  beat.  Cover  the 
pipes  with  building  paper  for  the  same 
reason.  This  is  the  general  practice. 
Hot  water  is  delivered  and  taken  from 
the  top  of  the  tank  and  the  water, 
after  passing  through  the  brooder  heat¬ 
ers,  is  taken  back  to  the  tank  and  the 
heater  at  the  bottom.  The  details  of 
course  are  vaiied  to  suit  individual  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  essential  thing  is  so 
to  grade  the  pipes  that  water  can  flow 
easily  without  forming  any  air  pock¬ 
ets.  Even  a  small  stove  with  a  cor¬ 
rectly-designed  system  ought  to  give 
plenty  of  heat.  Bottom  of  barrel  must 
be  above  bottom  of  heating  coil  or  re¬ 
turn  pipe  at  stove  to  give  best  results. 

W.  H.  MILLEK. 


The  easiest  way  to  prove 
a  thing  is  to  show  it. 

For  years,  we  have  advised 
farmers  and  their  wives  to  let 
“bucket  bowl”  cream  separa-  . 
tors  of  all  sorts  alone  —  be¬ 
cause  they  wash  hard,  rust 
easily,  are  easily  damaged  and  wear  out  in 
consequence. 

How  do  you  like  this  solid  dish  pan  full  of 
disks?  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  that 
pan  but  disks — just  disks  'from  the  bottom  up — 
and  all  from  a  “  bucket  bowl  ”  machine  a  dis¬ 
gusted  farmer  and  his  over  worked  wife  dis¬ 
carded  for  a  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular. 

They  got  very  tired  of  washing  and  drying 
it  twice  a  day. 

What’s  In 
The  Other  Pan? 

That  little  piece  in  the  other  pan  is  the 
triple  tinned,  pressed  steel,  wear  forever 
dividing  wall  used  in  the  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  Cream  Separator  bowl.  It  is  about 
like  a  napkin  ring  in  size  and  shape,  is  just  as 
easily  washed,  is  instantly  removable  and  is 
absolutely  all  there  is  inside  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator 
bowls. 

You’ll  never  forget  this  picture.  Every 
time  you  think  of  cream  separators  you’ll 
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think  of  the  difference  between  the 
Sharpies  Tubular  and  the  “bucket 
bowl”  kind  —  a  difference  in  work, 
wear,  efficiency  and  profits  just  as  great  as 
the  difference  in  the  contents  of  these  two 
pans. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Tubular  sales  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  most,  if  not  all,  other  separators 
combined.  “Bucket  bowl”  sales  are  so  re¬ 
duced,  by  Tubular  popularity,  that  the  leading 
maker  of  disk  machines  (the  self  styled 
“original”  disk  maker)  has  found  it  necessary 
to  commence  suit  against  a  catalog  house  that 
has  been  making  and  selling  a  cheap  sepa¬ 
rator  with  disks  like  his  for  a  number  of  years. 
Why?  Because  he  has  lost  his  grip — taken  a 
back  seat — is  so  out  of  date  that  he’s  scrap¬ 
ping  for  trade  with  the  catalog  house  concern. 

Will  you  wash  one  piece  or  a  pan  full?  If  The  Tubular  is  made  in  the  world’s  greatest 

you  prefer  one  piece,  then  eel  a  Sharpies  .  £  .  r,  ,  ,  ^ 

Dairy  lubular  Cream  Separator  instead  of  a  ~  ~  ,  .  , 

“bucket  bowl”  machine.  Sharpies  Dairy  Tu-  Canada  and  German>'‘  14  15  the  "'°rld  *  great- 
bular  bowls  contain  only  one  little  piece,  in-  est  cream  separator.  It  will  give  you  greatest 
stantly  removable  and  just  like  the  single  satisfaction — greatest  profits — greatest  wear, 
piece  in  the  dish  pan.  All  other  separators  Qet  catalog  No  153 
are  the  “bucket  bowl”  kind  —full  of  parts  and 

work.  The  full  dish  pan  contains  the  many  TT»p  SHl  £1  PC  Pn 

disks  used  in  one  of  the  “bucket  bowl”  mach-  1116  M“PieS  Separator  L»0. 

ines  that  are  beinfj  discarded  by  the  car  load  Toronto,  Can.  West  Chester,  Pa.  Portland,  Ore. 
for  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars.  Winnipeg,  Can.  Chicago,  Ills.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  Country  Gentleman  has  written 
a  subscriber  as  follows : 

A  spirit  of  petty  jealousy  prompted  the 
publishers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to 
decline  lo  accept  orders  from  us  for  their 
publication.'  Accordingly,  we  will  forward 
your  order  for  this  publication  to  t  lie 
Crowley  Subscription  Agency,  P.  O.  Sta¬ 
tion  T.,  New  York  City.  You  may  write 
to  the  publishers  of  The  It  oral  that  the 
subscription  was  forwarded  through  Crow¬ 
ley,  not  mentioning  our  names  in  the 
matter.  lutheb  tucker  &  sox. 

For  more  than  two  years  we  pleaded 
with  Mr.  Tucker  to  send  any  order 
be -had  for  us  direct  as  we  did  for  him, 
and  avoid  the  annoyance  and  con¬ 
fusion.  to  lour  subscribers  and  our¬ 
selves.  He  persisted  in  -refusing  to  do 
so.  You  can  judge  where  the  “petty 
jealousy”  comes  in.  But  now  read  his 
letter,  which  follows,  to  the  agency: 

Crowley  Subscription  Agency. 

I tear  Sir: — The  enclosed  order  and  letter 
will  explain  itself.  We  trust  that  you  can 
clear  this  order  for  us.  We  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  been  instructed  by  The 
Rural  to  aec.ept  no  orders  from  us  for 
their  periodical,  but  if  you  have  had  such 
instructions  this  is  practically  a  direct  or¬ 
der  from  the  subscriber,  for  you  will  note 
we  have  written  him  that  we  have  for¬ 
warded  his  order  to  you.  and  have  re¬ 
quested  him  that  if  there  Is  any  difficulty 
and  if  he  is  compelled  to  write  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  Rural  to  tell  them  that  the 
subscriptions  were  sent  through  you.  I 
hope  you  can  accommodate  us  by  clearing 
this  order,  and  remain,  with  thanks  for 
many  favors, 

Very  truly  yours, 

GILBERT  M.  TUCKER,  JR., 

Circulation  Manager. 

Mr.  Tucker  is  fond  of  using  the 
verb  “to  lie”  when  applied  to  others, 
but  he  evidently  thinks  it  perfectly 
proper  for  bim  to  inspire  others  to 
lie.  Neither  the  agent  nor  the  sub¬ 
scriber  followed  the  suggestion.  On 
the  contrary,  the  correspondence  was 
promptly  sent  to  us  It  seems  to  put 
the  Ananias  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 

We  again  repeat  that  we  cannot  an¬ 
swer  inquiries  here  for  people  who  do 
not  sign  their  names  to  their  requests. 

Frank  S.  Tapscott.  9  First  street,  New 
York  City,  said  to  be  once  connected,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  with  (lip  Black  Ball 
line  of  Liverpool  packets,  and  residence  al 
7Gth  Street,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  record  of  this  inquiry  will  show 
now  mean  some  men  can  be  when 

they  have  a  chance.  Mr.  Tapscott 

shipped  the  remains  of  his  aunt  to  a 
farmer  in  Albany  County,  who  had  a 
Islight  acquaintance  with  the  family, 
with  a  request  to  the  farmer  to  have  the 
remains  interred  in  a  local  cemetery, 
and  send  him  the  bill.  With  a  corpse 
on  his  hands  there  was  little  left  to  do 
but  comply  with  the  request.  Mr. 

Tapscott  pays  no  attention  to  the  bill. 
He  is  no  longer  in  business  at  the 
New  York  address  and  he  is  evidently 
too  slippery  a  proposition  to  follow 

up  for  the  amount  involved. 

I  want  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  of  tlie  stand  of  your  journal  in 
excluding  from  your  columns  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Corre¬ 
spondence  School  at  London,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada.  The  many  in  my  own  State,  and  in 
other  States,  who  have  parted  with  from 
$1 2.50  to  $40  for  one  of  their  diplomas, 
which  are  absolutely  worthless,  is  simply 
astounding.  There  is  not  a  State  in  our 
Union  where  those  diplomas  have  a  stand¬ 
ing.  and  it  is  well  for  those  engaged  in 
animal  industry  that  they  do  not.  for  such 
men,  with  a  little  knowledge,  become  the 
most  dangerous  pretenders  to  the  welfare 
of  the  live  stock  of  our  land. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  Horace  hoskins. 

We  can  say  little  to  add  emphasis  to 
the  above,  except  to  explain  that  Dr. 
Hoskins  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Veterin¬ 
ary  Medical  Examiners,  and  is  abun¬ 
dantly  qualified  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject. 

My  expcriencce  with  the  Canada  Mills 
Company.  Greenville.  Mich.,  is  that  they 
are  frauds.  Use  my  name  if  you  like. 

Adams,  Mass.  scott  jenks. 

Every  time  we  run  down  a  crook  for 
beating  one  farmer,  we  find  he  has 
done  the  same  thing  with  other  farm¬ 
ers.  'I'he  thing  to  remember  is  that  it 
might  have  been  you. 

Can  you  toll  me  anything  about  the  In¬ 
dependent  Harvester  Company  of  Plano, 
Ill.?  They  are  making  some  machines  that 
I  would  like  to  buy,  hut  cannot  without  I 
buy  a  share  in  the  concern,  costing  $100. 
Now.  I  don’t  mind  buying  the  share  if  the 
concern  is  all  right,  as  the*  stock  is  non¬ 
assessable.  It  is  a  co-operative  concern. 
A  large  number  of  men  here,  also  at  an 
adjoining  town,  have  bought  stock  in  it, 
and  their  machines  look  good.  What  Is 
your  opinion?  Would  you  advise  taking 
the  chances  on  the  stock  in  order  to  get 
tlie  machines?  c.  L.  w. 

Iowa. 

Do  you  remember  the  harvester  plant 
that  was  built  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  stock  sold  to  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  same  plan  ?  Tt  worked  very 
well  for  a  time — for  the  promoters. 
They  sold  the  stock.  The  farmers 
bought  and  paid  the  cash.  Other 
money  was  borrowed  on  bonds.  Einal- 


ly  there  were  judgments,  receivers,  and  1 
sheriff's  sales.  Of  course,  the  stock¬ 
holders  lost  everything.  But  we  think 
few,  if  any,  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  lost, 
because  they  had  a  timely  warning  to 
keep  out  of  it.  It  is  our  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  man  who  engineered  the 
Springfield,  O.,  job  is  now  the  princi¬ 
pal  promoter  of  the  Plano,  Ill.,  plant. 
Certainly  the  plans  are  the  same ;  and 
to  our  mind,  the  prospects  are  the 
same.  There  is  nothing  about 
the  proposition  as  we  find  it  that  would 
recommend  it  as  an  investment.  Out- 
judgment  is  that  every  dollar  you  in¬ 
vest  in  the  stock  is  a  dollar  lost.  The 
first  attempt  was  to  place  the  stock 
with  implement  dealers,  and  sell  the 
goods  through  them.  That  plan  failed, 
and  now  the  plan  is  to  sell  the  stock 
to  farmers.  It  is  said  that  the  solici¬ 
tors  receive  liberal  commissions  for 
selling  the  stock.  It  looks  to  us  as  if 
the  business  was  more  in  the  line  of 
selling  stock  than  of  making  and  sell¬ 
ing  harvesters.  We  would  not  advise 
a  purchase  of  such  stock  under  any 
circumstances. 

New  York  Central  Realty  Company.  Six 
per  cent  gold  bonds. 

They  are  not  bonds  to  secure  pay¬ 
ment  of  real  estate  loans.  They  are 
simply  notes  of  the  company,  or  de¬ 
bentures,  and  not  considered  good  form 
of  security. 

Radium  Spray  Company,  98  John  street, 
New  York  City.  Stocks  of  the  company. 

For  once  and  all,  let  us  advise  to 
leave  such  propositions  alone. 

Thq  Fortune  Colony,  New  York  City. 
Bonds. 

This  is  simply  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of  notes  or  debentures  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Real  Estate  Company,  hut  they  call 
them  bonds.  We  do  not  consider  "them 
a  wise  investment. 

American  Farm  Lands  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  ill.  Texas  lauds  at  $20  an  acre. 


Most  Valuable  Stock  Living  Today  Raised  On 

Schumacher  Calf  Meal 


Future  Head  <>l'  Herd  of  The  Stevens  Brothers — Hastings  Uo„  Liverpool,  N.  V. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  King  Pontiac  Champion,  as  he  appeared  last  July  at  live 
months  old.  Schumacher  Calf  Meal  has  entered  largely  into  his  daily  rations  with  what  success 
may  be  judged  from  his  weight  today  at  just  past  eleven  months  old,  which  is  900  lbs.  His  owners 
say  that  in  their  judgment  he  is  worth  the  most  money  of  any  Holstein  bull  of  his  age  living. 

First  prize  calves  at  the  leading  state  and  county  fairs  last  fall,  including  champion  bull  and 
champion  heifer  Holstein-Friesian  at  the  New  York  state  fair,  were  raised  on  Schumacher  calf 
meal.  These  calves  competed  and  won  over  thirty  of  the  greatest  herds  at  the  greatest  exhibitof 
dairy  stock  ever  gotten  together  in  the  world.  Such  noted  breeders  as  Wing  R.  Smith.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  E.  A.  Vandevort,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  The  Stevens  Bros.— Hastings  Co.,  Laeonn,  N.  Y..  Horace  L. 
Bronson,  Cortland.  N.  Y.,  C.  L.  Sisson.  Almond,  N.  Y.,  and  A.  W.  Hillis,  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  were 
among  the  winners.  “Taft  and  Sherman,’’  the  celebrated  twin  calves  exhibited  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  by  A.  G.  Byers,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian  Association.  Westerville, 
Ohio.  Thousands  of  other  noted  breeders  have  found  it  a  great  result  producer.  It  is  the  most 
economical,  most  nutritious,  highly  digestible,  perfectly  balanced  calf  meal  ever  offered  to  the 
feeding  public.  When  you  consider  that  the  cost  of  feeding  this  splendid  product  is  only  one-third 
the  cost  of  raising  calves  by  the  ordinary  method  of  whole  milk  and  grain,  no  one  from  the  smallest 
farmer  to  the  greatest  breeder  can  afford  to  overlook  the  advantages  of  feeding  this  exceptional 
meal.  Write  us  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Address 

*n?e  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  ill. 


BUTTERCUPS 


tbreeSw  Record— 300  Eggs  Per  Year 

CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  SENT  WITH  PLEASURE 
J.  S.  BUMARESQ,  (Cato’s  Hall),  EASTON,  MI). 


Land  promoters  usually  pick  up  lands 
at  about  $3  to  $5  per  acre,  and  then 
offer  to  sell  small  farms  for  $20  an 
acre.  Never  buy  these  farms  without 
first  visiting  them.  Then  you  will  not 
buy. 

Max  Investment  Co.,  40  West  33d  street, 
New  York. 

We  find  no  rating  for  this  company,! 
and  our  experience  with  other  invest- ; 
ment  companies  suggests  caution. 

Can  you  toll  me  anything  about  (lie  Mona- 
ton  Realty  Co..  Times  Building,  New  York? 

I  have  one  of  their  contracts  for  10  shares 
of  its  stock  on  which  I  have  paid  $100. 
Is  It  worth  anything?  I  want  to  sell  it. 

Massachusetts.  j.  n.  w. 

We  asked  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  if  he  would  redeem  this  contract 
for  what  had  been  paid  on  it,  or  for 
any  other  amount,  and  he  replied  that 
lie  would  not.  The  company  has  an 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000. 
and  we  should  judge  the  sale  of  the 
stock  was  a  profitable  business  for  the 
promoters.  Our  correspondent  might 
as  well  have  burned  his  $100.  Rogues 
get  money  through  the  sale  of  stocks 
and  bonds  easier  and  safer  than  safe 
robbers  and  pickpockets,  and  to  our 
mind  the  methods  are  more  contempt¬ 
ible.  To  make  it  still  worse  the  rogues 
are  usually  respectable  members  of  so¬ 
ciety,  because  their  stealings  allow 
them  to  live  in  luxury.  j.  j.  d. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  all  agents',  dealers' 
and  even  mail  order  house 
protlts.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market:  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
every  AMERICAN  ma- 
We  can  ship  im- 
.  Write  for  our 
and  handsome 

iree  catalogue  on  our  new  wmai  nign  model.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  •  Bainbridge,  N.  Y- 


FOR 


THIS 


improved  cnampio 
Milk  Cooler-Aeratc 

Simplest  and  best  milk  coi 
;  made.  Not  only  rapidly  cools 
milk,  but  aerates  it  thoroughly  a 
flows  through  the  cooler.  Prolongs 
1  sweetness  of  milk  2J,  to  J,8  hours  Ion 
than  other  cooling  methods.  Cools 
\  milk  to  within  two  degrees  of 
\  temperature  of  the  medium  used 
year*  on  the  market.  Sent 
trial.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  C 
11th  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  For 
Sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens 
and  eggs.  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Sat¬ 
isfaction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Kami,  li.  1,  Itellerllle,  Pn. 


Best  Quality 

Baby  Chicks  $10 
HILL  POl’LTR 


White  Leghorn 

per  100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  WARE- 
Y  FARM,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  R.  I).  7. 


|  We  ship 
quick 
from  St. 
Paul.Buf- 
Ifalo,  Kansas 
|  City  or  Kacine 


■55  Buys 

the  Best 

140- Egg 


Irvcvibixtor  ever  Made 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank:  nursery, self-regu¬ 
lating.  Best  140-chick  hot-water 
Brooder,  *1.50.  Ordered  together  *il. 50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  No  machines  at  any  price  are  better, 
write  for  book  today  or  send  price  aud  save  waiting. 
BeM^CItjMncubato^COyJBox^^^^RacIneAjns. 


Protect  Your  Chicks 


They  have  the  snug, 
warm,  dry  quarters  in 
tills  Sanitary  Brood  Coop 
that  keeps  off  the  dreaded 
roup  and  makes  them 

Safe  from  Rats, 
Mink,  Weasel,  Lice 
*  and  Mites 

All  galvanized  iron  and  steel.  No  other  brooder 
anything  like  it.  Exclusive  pattern  made  and  sold 
only  by  us.  Adds  100  per  cent  to  profits,  keeps 
down  cost  and  expense  of  poultry  raising.  Shipped 
knock-down.  Easily  stored. 

Write  for  free  booklet  today  fully  describing  this 
coop-,  also  our  Metal  Feed  Coops.  Combination 
’Trap.  Layingand  Sitting  Nests,  Non-Freezing  Drink¬ 
ing  Fountain,  Egg  Carrier  and  Medicated  Charcoal. 
Dcs  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  260  Third  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Giant  strain  bronze  turkey  eggs 

— $3.00  per  10.  B.  C.  R.I.  Bed  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15. 
Choice  Shropshire  Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Fa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

I  Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata- 
i  log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

$1.00  per  15,  $2.00  per  40.  From  Thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Kooks,  Wyandottes.  Rods,  Leghorns,  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  11  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K.  MOIIR,  C'oopersburg,  Pa. 


WRIGHT’S  White  Wyandotte  Winners— 

Eggs  $1.00  per  100:  Baby  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS— B.  Red;  Narragansett;  yd.l,$4 
per  11 ;  yd.  2,  $3  per  11 ;  M .  B.&W.  H.,yd.  1,  $3  per  11 ; 
yd.  2.  $2 peril.  S.  Durigg&  Son, Armstrongs  Mills, O. 

EGGS— Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  15  for  $1. 
Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City, Pa. 


American  Ret  Stock  Company,  Collins,  O. 

All  varieties  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Dogs. 
Stock  always  for  sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching  a  Spec¬ 
ialty.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Cockerels  of  all  Varieties. 


GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD  Pure  Buff  Rock  Eggs 

U  for  hatching.  75c.  per  setting.  $4.00  per  hundred. 
Stock  farm  raised.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 
HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 


BREEDING  STOCK~=EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

We  have  made  a  marked  reduction  in 
our  prices,  for  balance  of  season. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Inc.,  Box  D,  Iona,  N.  J. 


pinCO  Can  Be  Cured  !  Use  a  REX  GAI’E 
UAiLO  WORM  EXTRACTOR  and  Save  all 
your  chicks  this  year.  Safe,  Quick,  Thorough, 
Sure.  Guaranteed  to  do  it  satisfactorily  or 
money  refunded.  Write  for  booklet.  Address 
J.  S.  KLOCK,  Box  17,  Urban,  Pa. 


THOROBRED  POULTRY  PAYS 

(If  you  have  the  right  kind) 

Our  big,  vigorous.  White  Leghorns  lay  more 
eggs,  at  less  cost  for  feed  aud  care.  Our  Eggs 
hatch  strong  chicks  that  live  and  grow  faster 
than  others.  (Cost  less  to  raise.) 

90  Per  Cent.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  FARM 
Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  S.C.W. Leghorns. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  PEKIN  DUCKS. 


We  are  breeders  of  Single 
and  Bose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  a  n  d 
White  Rocks,  White  Wy 
andottes;  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $41.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Bekins,  $1.50  for  10.  $8.00  per  100:  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REI)S- 

Blue  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  10  and  15  cents  each, 
Dr.  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pennsylvania. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR  SETTING 

Pen  bended  by  a  Blue  Ribbon  Cockerel;  price  $1.00 
per  setting  of  13.  G.  H.  Carrier,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


PR  I  /,  E  \\  I N  N I N  G  ST  RAIN  S— Barred  Bocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  botli  combs;  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  single  combs:  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas;  eggs,  $1.00,  15,  $5.00,  100.  Address 

F.  M. PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


DAD  V  Chicks  15c  each,  $15  per  100.  Book 
uhu  I  orders  now.  World's  Best  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock, eggs.  Cornish  Farms,  Edwardsbnrg,  Mich. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  $5.00  per  100;  Special 
Matings.  $1.50  per  13;  $10  per  100.  Circular. 

HA  VIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORIMS. 

Eggs  forHatehing  from  700  mature  birds.  Bred  for 
vigor  ana  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Mating  List  will  be  Sent  on  Request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y- 


WP.  ROCKS  exclusively,  trap-nested,  bred  to 
i  lay.  Eggs  for  hatching,  balance  of  season  $1 
for  15;  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Rrnn'/P  Tiirlrpire  Stock  and  Eggs  in  Season 
D1U11ZP  lUincya.  aDKLL  K  A  YNElt,Lockport,N.  V 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-fee%ncra 

CHAS.  J.  LISK.  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties. 
I  Good  stock.  Eggs  15  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalogue. 

H.  K.  MOHR,  Route  3,  Quaker  town,  Pa. 


St.  Lawrence  Strain  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes, 
Northroup  Strain  It.  C.  R.  Minorca**,  bred  for  their  extra 
laying  qualities.  Satisfaction.  A. N.i’owell,  Brasher  Falls, N.Y. 


Poultry  men — Semi  lOo.  forour  19<*9  Catalog,  chock  full  of imeful 
information.  Describes  ami  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa* 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKSrJo.ITf  c! 

Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15.  $1 ;  IOO,  S>5. 
GEO.  W.  DeRIDDEK,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  &  S.  COMB  R.  I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  stock  bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 
Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kiudernook,  N.  Y. 


V.  P.  R0CKSi’urcd  for  Be,,uty 


and  $2.00  per  15. 
1.00  per  13. 


_  _ .  and  Utility. 

lifts,  $2.00  to  $3.00;  Eggs  $1.00  per 
Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Eggs 
M.  L.  RICE.  Ashbumham.  Mass. 


BITKF,  WO.  Leghorns,  Eggs  7f.c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  :S.  C.  It.  I. 

■  Ceil,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes. storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
nil  kinds  of  birds  and  animals.  MT  V/.  X  MACKENSE.n, 
I  Dept,  in,  IMteasantry  Se  Game  Pailt,  Yurdlej,  l*a. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
May  7.  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but.  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
riven  are  those  seemed  by  grocers  and  small  deal- 


ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Cronmery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .20  ® 

.30 

.32  fa) 

.34 

Good  to  Choice - 

. . .  .25  0! 

.27 

26© 

.20 

Lower  Grades  . 

...  .20  @ 

.23 

24® 

.27 

Storage . 

..  .22  ® 

.25 

State  Dairy,  b"St . 

.26 

.26® 

.28 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .20  @ 

.23 

.24© 

.26 

Factory . 

...  .16  @ 

.19 

.20© 

.22 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .16  @ 

.18 

M  ILK. 

Now  York  Exchange 

■  price  $1.41  per 

411-quart  can.  netting  2%  cents  to 

shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 

who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

•07@ 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best _ 

.1414 

.18© 

.20 

Common  to  Good. . 

..  .11  © 

.13 

.15© 

.17 

Skims . 

.09 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz _ 

. .  .23  ® 

.24 

.27fo) 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice.  .21  ® 

.22 

.24® 

.25 

Mixed  Colors,  best  .. 

...  .20  © 

.21 

.22© 

.24 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .16  @ 

.18 

•17@ 

.19 

Western . 

..  .18  ® 

.19 

•19®. 

21 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

2.65  qt. 

.12 

Medium . 

2.60 

Pea . . 

2.60  qt. 

.10 

Her!  Kidnev . 

1.75  ® 

2.40 

White  Kidney . 

...  2.40  @  2.70  qt. 

.16 

Yellow  Eye . . 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

. .  .13  © 

.14 

Common  to  Good.... 

..  .10  @ 

.12 

Olds . 

...  .04  @ 

.06 

German  Crop,  1908  .. 

. .  .23  ® 

.27 

DUIKD  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.0816 

.12 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good. 

.06- 

©  .07 

.08@  .10 

Run  Dried . 

.04 

©  .05 

Cherries . 

.12 

@  .14 

lb. 

.20®  .25 

Uuspb°rries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22®  .24 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

@  .13 

Blackberries . 

.06 

@  .07 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.00 

fa)  5.50 

pk. 

.50®  .75 

Greening . 

4.00 

@  6.00 

Spy . 

4.00 

fa)  5.50 

Ben  Davis . 

2.25 

®  4.50 

Russet . 

2.50 

®  4.00 

Western,  bu.  box.... 

2.00 

®  3.50 

doz. 

.50®  1.00 

Strawberries, 

Southern,  qt . 

.10 

®  .30 

.30®  .50 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

3.00 

®  5.50 

doz. 

.50®  ,75 

California,  fey.  box. 

3.50 

(dj  3.75 

doz. 

.50®  .75 

California,  choice... 

2.50 

®  3.25 

doz. 

.40®  .50 

Grape  Fruit, 

Florida,  fev.  box..... 

5.00 

®  5.50 

each 

15.®  .20 

Florida,  choice . 

2.00 

®  3.50 

each 

.08®  .10 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl. . . 

3.00 

©  4.50 

qt. 

.15 

Southern,  new . 

2.00 

fa)  4.25 

State.  180  lbs... 

2.75 

@  3.00 

bu. 

1.26 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

2.40 

@  2.85 

bu. 

1.25 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

1.75 

@  2.00 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu  bkt. 

1.00 

@  2.00 

pk. 

.50®  .75 

Asparagus,  fey.  green 

doz . 

4.00 

®  4  50 

Com.  to  good . 

1.50 

®  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

*  abbage.new.bbl.crate 

.50 

®  1.00 

<  elery.  doz . 

.15 

©  .60 

bcb. 

.10®  .20 

Corn,  Fla..  100 . 

2.00 

®  4.50 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu... 

1.50 

®  2.00 

Chicory,  bbl . . 

2.50 

®  3.00 

Kscarol  bbl.. 

2.50 

®  3.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

@  .50 

Lettuce,  Southern. bkt. 

.50 

@  1.25 

each 

•05@  .10 

Onions. 

Bermuda,  crate . 

1.20 

®  1.30 

Texas,  crate . 

1.00 

®  1.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

.50 

@  1.25 

Pg*is 

Southern,  M  bbl.  bkt.  1.00  ©  1.75  14  pk.  .50 ®  .76 


Parsnips,  bbl. . . 

.  1.25 

®  1.50 

H  pk. 

.25 

Parsley,  100  bunches.. 

1.50 

@  2.0b 

beb. 

.06 

Peppers  S’n.,  carrier.. 

1.00 

®  1.75 

Roruaine. 

Southern,  bkt . 

,  1.00 

®  1.26 

head 

.10 

Radishes,  bkt . 

.25 

®  .75 

bch. 

.05 

String  Beans, 

Southern.  ]4  bbl.  bkt.  1.00 

@  1.50 

qt. 

.20 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.  .75 

®  1.00 

pk. 

.20 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl 

.  1.00 

@  1.50 

Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 

.  .75 

@  1.00 

each 

.05 

White,  bbl . 

.  .50 

@  1.00 

ii  pk. 

.15 

Tomatoes, 

Florida, 20  qt.  carrier. 

.  .75 

®  1.75 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz . 

,  .65 

©  .75 

each 

.10 

No.  1,  doz . 

,  .40 

®  .60 

each 

.05® 

.06 

No.  2.  box . 

,  2.00 

®  3.00 

each 

.05© 

.06 

Lettuce,  bbl . 

1.50 

®  2.50 

each 

.10® 

.12 

M  ushrooms,  lb . 

.  .30 

@  .60 

.7501 .00 

Mint,  dozen  bunches.. 

.40 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

.  1.00 

( a )  1.50 

bch. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.10 

®  .20 

lb. 

.25® 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  broilers,  lb... 

.  .25 

ffl  .35 

.30® 

.40 

Fowls . 

.  .17 

®  .17  % 

Roosters . . 

.11 

Dncks . . 

.12 

.16 

Geese . 

.  .07 

©  .09 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  lb . 

,  .22 

@  .23  : 

lb. 

.24© 

.25 

Fair  to  Good . 

,  .17 

©  .20 

.22 

Chickens,  best . 

,  .23 

©  .24 

.25© 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

,  .18 

©  .20 

23® 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.12 

@  .16 

.16® 

•  IS 

Fancy  broilers,  pair. 

.60 

®  .75 

Broilers,3lD.  to  pr.,  lb.  .30 

®  .35 

Bow  Is . 

.12 

®  .15 

.15© 

.18 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.24 

@  .26 

.28© 

.30 

Geese . 

,  .10 

©  .12 

.15© 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

@  4.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best.,  lb . 

.08 

©  .10 

.15© 

20 

Common  to  Good _ 

.06 

©  .07 

.12© 

.16 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head. 

1.50 

@  6.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

6.25 

(a)  0.55 

Oxen . 

3.25 

®  4.00 

Bulls . 

®  5.00 

Cows . 

2.00 

f a )  4.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

5.00 

®  7.75 

Culls . 

2.50 

®  4.7)0 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

4.00 

®  5.50 

Lambs . 

7.00 

®  8.50 

Hogs . 

7.50 

®  7.75 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu . 

1.29 

No.  2.  Red . 

1.32 

No.  1,  Macaroni . 

1.21 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.75 

®  .81 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.55 

®  .64 

Rye. .  . 

.85 

®  .90 

Barley . 

.72 

@  .75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 

per  ton  less. 

Hav,  No.  1,  ton . 

17.00 

®  1 7 .50 

No.  2 . 

15.50 

®  I0.U0 

No.  3 . 

©14.00 

Clover  Mixed . 

13.00 

®  15.00 

Clover . 

11.00 

® 13.00 

Wild  Hay . 

6.00 

®  8.00 

Straw,  Rve . 

26.00 

029.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 

9.00 

©12.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Be9t  Creamery . 28®  .29 

Fair  to  Good . 20®  .27 

Eggs,  Fancy . 23®  .25 

Good  to  Choice . 19®  .20 

Lower  Grades . 10®  .18 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  5.00®  7.00 

Common  to  Good .  3.00®  4.00 

Oranges;  box . .' .  1.50®  3.00 

Strawberries,  quart . 10®  .20 

Potatoes,  105  lb.  bag .  2.00®  2.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  14  bbl .  1.50®  1.75 

Onions,  bush .  1.00®  1.50 

Lettuce,  box . 75®  1.00 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  2.00®  2.75 

Squash,  bbl . 50®  .00 


Since  January  1  of  this  year,  cash  pen¬ 
alties  collected  by  the  State  on  account,  of 
violations  of  the  agricultural  law  amount 
to  $6,308.95,  and  include  the  following  : 
Adulturated  milk,  28  cases — 1  at  $800, 
1  at  $350,  1  at  $200,  1  at  $100  and  24 

at  $50.  Commercial  fertilizers,  15  cases, 
1  at  $200  and  14  at  $50.  Concentrated 

commercial  feeding  stuffs,  4  cases— 1  at 

$200,  1  at  $150,  2  at  $50.  Oleomargarine. 

8  cases — 1  at  $62.  7  at  $50.  Renovated 

butter — 1  case  at  $50.  Violation  of  quar¬ 
antine — 1  case  at  $50.  Bob  veal,  14 

eases— 8  at  $112,  1  at  $100,  1  at  $75.  2  at 

$57  and  2  at  $50.  Lard.  4  cases — 1  at. 

$101.95,  1  at  $57.  1  at  $53  and  1  at  $50. 
Vinegar — 2  cases  at  $100.  Vanilla — 1 
case  at  $50.  A  large  number  of  cases  are 
still  pending  in  the  courts. 


ANOTHER  SUGGESTION  right  here:  You  can 
A  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  STOCK  FOODS  ami 
know  they  are  pure,  clean  and  wholesome  (not 
mill  sweepings,  ground  chaff,  husks  or  distillery 
mixtures),  having  the  medicinal  properties  the 
proper  strength  for  your  particular  case.  With 
this  feed  you  can  force  the  fattening  of  stock  for 
the  market  without  danger  of  getting  the  blood 
feverish  or  the  legs  stocked  up.  Excellent  for 
brood  mares,  growing  young  stock  or  for  keeping 
work  horses  in  condition. 

FORMULAS  FOR  A  FEW  COMBINATIONS: 

No.  1.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  3G  lbs.  Corn  Meal,  36 
lbs.  Gluten  Feed,  6  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  2.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Shorts,  36  lbs.  Corn  Meal, 
48  lbs.  Ground  Oats,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  3.  24  lbs.  Corn  Meal,  40  lbs.  Dried  Brewers' 
Grains,  16  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal, 
1.  pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  4.  48  lbs.  Cora  Meal,  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran, 
6  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal,  12  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  I 
pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

Mix  thoroughly  together  and  feed  as  a  regular 
grain  ration  and  in  quantity  to  suit  the  individual 
base.  Price,  25c.  package;  35c.  by  mail. 

I  will  furnish  my  Kidney  and  Nerve  Pow¬ 
ders  in  bulk  lots.  10  lbs.,  $3.50;  25  lbs., $7.50;  60 
lbs.,  $14:  100  lbs..  $25.  Freight  prepaid- 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 

88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Let  Me  Pay  Postage 
on  My  Big,  Free 
Buggy  Book  to  Yoik 


Although  these  books  cost  me  8  cents  each  to  mail,  for  postage 
alone,  yet  I'll  gladly  send  you  one,  FREE,  because  I  want  you  to  know 
about  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES — Made  to  Order — Sold  Direct  From 
My  Factories  to  you  on  30  DAYS’  FREE  ROAD  TEST  — Guaranteed 
Two  Years.  This  Book  Means  a  Saving  of  $25.00  to  $40.00  to  You  on 
just  the  Vehicle  you  want — because  of  the  DIRECT  Factory  Prices 
it  quotes  you.  Get  this  Book — sit  down  of  an  evening  and  look  it 
1  over.  It  contains  actual  photographs  of  more  Vehicles  and 
Harness  of  every  description  than  could  be  shown  in  ten 
dealers’  salesrooms — over  125  different  styles  of  Vehicles  and  Full 
Line  of  Harness. 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles 


This  is  my  latest  1909  Book— and  it  is  truly  a  Buyer’s  Guide, 
tions  and  prices  which  show  a 


It  not  only  gives  descrip- 


Saving  to  You  of  $25.00  to  $40.00 


but  it  also  tells  how  good  Vehicles  are  made — why  they  are 
better  made  my  way — all  running  parts  made  of  Second 
Growth  Shellbark  Hickory— split  with  the  grain — not  sawed 
across  it — thus  giving  extra  strength  and  long  wearing  qual¬ 
ities.  SPLIT  HICKORY  Vehicles  are  trade-mark  Vehicles — 
known  in  every  state  in  the  Union  for  highest  qualities  and 
prices,  and  my  celebrated 

30  Days’  Free  Road  Test  Plan 

proves  all  my  claims.  Making  Vehicles  to  order,  I  give  you  any 
option  as  to  finish,  style,  etc.,— that  you  get  from  no  other  man¬ 
ufacturer.  Buying  direct  from  my  factories  brings  you 
in  touch  with  the  people  who  makt;your  Vehicle.  My 
Two-YearGuaranteels  toyou—  direct.  My  Free  Road 
Test  Flan  is  to  you — direct.  My  prices  are  to  you— 
direct.  No  roundabout  transactions  us  when  buy¬ 
ing  through  dealers.  No  dealer’s  prollts  added  in, 
the  price  of  your  Vehicle— all  meanlnga  bigsavingj 
and  more  satisfaction  to  YOU.  Over  125,000  Split. 

Hickory  Vehicles  now  in  use.  LET  ME  SEND  YOU 
THIS  BOOK  AT  ONCE. 

Address  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Co. 

Station  290,  Columbus.  Qhio 


$49.75 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

If  you  want  the  best  made  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  price.  We  build  wagons  tor  service — 
not  merely  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.  Y. 
State  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving 
one-third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed— no  deposit  or  re* 
ferences  required,  Our  wagon  can  sell  it¬ 
self  or  there  will  be  no  sale.  Write  today 
for  catalog  oi  200  styles  and  Wholesale  Price 
List. 


WAGON 


$41.50 


Handy  WagoniRemovable  seats, 
drop  end  gate  strong  and  dur¬ 
able.  Can’t  be  duplicated  any¬ 
where. 


A  No.  1  Runabout,  spindle  seat, 
easy  riding,  will  last  for  many 
years.  It  defies  competition. 

Rochester  Vehicle  Company,  362  Main  St..  Rochester,  M.  Y. 


TUNIS  FLOCK 

gain.  W.  I.  WOOD,  Williamsport,  O. 

IfifAUTFA— One  Guernsey  Yearling  Hull. 

wVHN  I  CU  Registered  and  large  enough  to  do 
service  present  season.  Address  W.  P.  POWELL, 
Airedele,  St.  Marys  County,  Md. 

W AfJTFfi — Good  Family  Cow.  .Must  be  ab- 
iiHIl  I  LU  Solutely  healthy.  State  full  particu¬ 
lars;  price,  ago,  breed,  quantity  of  milk.  etc. 

C.  ALFRED  CAPEX,  (iE-ist,  23d  St.,  New  VorkCity 

HOLSiEIN  BULL  CALF  ONE  MONTH  OLD 

Sire,  Johanna  Tlieo  Sarcastic,  dam.  Abbekerk 
Wayne  Shadelaud,  a  showy  well  bred  calf  to 
head  and  improve  a  herd,  price  registered  and 
transferred  $25.00. 

Kggs  for  Hatching  this  mouth  $1  00  per  15, 
Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Silver,  White,  Colum¬ 
bian,  Partridge.  Buff  Wyandottes,  S.  O.  Black 
Minorca,  li.  1.  Red,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Pyle 
Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas. 

Wanted — A  Binder  for  cash. 

GKO.  E.  HOWELL, 

Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS  WANTED. 

Two  or  three  first-class  men  to  milk  and  do  general 
farm  work.  Wages  $25  00  per  month  with  hoard. 
Steady  employment  for  the  year  to  the  right  men. 
Send  references  when  answering  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Broad  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Station,  N.  Y. 

EGOS  FOR  HATCHING.  “Only  tha  B<-Kt.”  United  Rocks' 
White  Wyandoiu»8,$l;  Silver  Laced  $1.50;  S.  0.  Black  Orping¬ 
tons  $2  and  $3  per  setting  15,  Bulls  bye  Hennery,  Ironbridge,  1’a. 

Bronze  turkey  eccs  for  hatching  $2.25 

FOR  9.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  New  York. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS-FVom  2<;o  Eggstiaiu  Egga  $2.00 

I  lor  12.  Light  Brahmas  Prize  Stock  Kggs  $1.00  for  15. 

C.  GORDON,  Sprukcrs,  New  York, 


FARMER’S  WATERPROOF  OR 
PLAIN  CANVAS  COVERS 

for  Stacks,  Implements,  etc. 
Hay  Caps,  Plant  Bed  Cloth, 
Tents,  etc.  Circulars,  Samples, 

HENRY  DERBY,  49  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  A  CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.  New  York. 

D  LEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples  etc  IC.  H.  WOODWARD,  302  Green  wish  St.,  N.  ¥, 

WANTED 

Strawberries  and  all  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  oiler.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 

ILLUSTRATED  FARM-CATALOG  POSTPAID. 

I  Chapin  Farm  agency,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

VIRGiNIA  FARMS 

And  timber  lands,  improved  and  unimproved, 
$5.00  per  acre  and  up.  Heavy  crops,  good  market, 
heal  thy  climate  and  happ.v  farmers.  Catalogue  free. 
B.T.  Watkins. Box  0.000  E.  Main  St.. Richmond. Va. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

has  on  its  lists  tnen  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  but  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  Berman.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us.  stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent.  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Address :  THE  J.  A.  &  I.  A.  S„ 


WEEDSPORT  IMPROVED  SILO 

with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing  and  interchange¬ 
able  doors;  best  silo 
made;  white  pine,  Nor¬ 
way  pine,  spruce,  cy¬ 
press;  hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  farmers  are  us¬ 
ing  them.  Brutus,  Ca¬ 
yuga  and  Seneca  hay 
racks;  handy,  cheap,  well  made  and  durable. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO.,  Wcedsport,  New  York. 

CONCRETE  SILOS 

Factories  at  ITHACA  and 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  blocks  from  which  this 
silo  is  made  are  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  will  last  thru 
all  time.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  full  particulars. 

A  d  d  re  s  s  all  communica¬ 
tions  to 

The  Perfect  Reinforced  Silo 
&  Cistern  Block  Co. 

summit  v. 


OHIO 

$1,500  PROFIT  mon’e  CIDER 

Write  for  our  freo  catalog  which  fully 
describes  and  illustrates  The  Original 

ML  Gilead  Hydraulic 

C!OER  PRESSES 

For  custom  work  in  your  locality 
they  are  money  makers.  Built  in 
sizes  10  to  4U0  barrels  por  day. 

Hand  or  power.  Also  8 (earn 
Evaporators,  Apple -Butter  Cookers, 

Vinegar  Generators,  etc.  Wo  can  show 
you  how  §1,000  clear  profit  can  bo  made. 

Hydraulic  Press  3Ifg.  Co.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio* 
Or  Koom  119  L  39  Cortlaudt  St,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


izn 


rzn 


CIDER  hachi 

The  most  approved  pressei 
and  other  machinery  for 
large  manufacturers’  or  cus¬ 
tom  work.  Easiest  operated 
and  most  economical.  Send 
for  f  ree  catalogue.  e=s 

The  Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  SI.  Syracuse,  N. 


171  Second  Ave., 


New  York  City 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


6L5W 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  15,  1909 


WRITE  NOW  FOR  GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK,  ROOFI N G JIN D  Lll M BER  CATALOGS 


Porch 

Bracket 

7c 


We  will  supply  you  with  High-Grade  Guaranteed  Building  Material — the 
best  made  in  America— at  an  actual  Cash  Saving  of  HALF  what  your  Retail 
Dealer  demands— including  Freight. 

Our  Grand  Free  Catalog  offers  over  5,000  Bargains  In  Sash,  Doors,  Windows, 
Mouldings,  Roofing  and  All  Classes  of  Lumber.  Every  item  we  sell  is  Guaranteed 
up  to  the  Official  Grades  Adopted  by  the  Sash  &  Door  Manufacturers’  Associations. 
In  addition  to  guaranteeing  the  Quality  of  our  goods,  we  also  Guarantee  Safe  De¬ 
livery  and  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded  Without  Delay  or  Objections. 

We  operate  the  Largest  Millwork  and  Lumber 
Plant  in  America,  selling  its  Entire  Product  Direct  to 
Farmers,  Home  Owners,  Carpenters,  Contractors 
and  Builders.  We  are  located  in  the  Center  of  the 
Millwork  Industry  and  in  the  very  Heart  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Belt  that  affords  the  Lowest  Freight  Rates 
Everywhere. 

We  Carry  Immense  Stocks 
—Quick  Shipment  Anywhere 

Here  in  our  great  Warehouse  we  carry  the  Largest 
Reserve  Supply  of  High-Grade  Guaranteed  Millwork 
in  the  World.  We  load  direct  from  Warehouse  Platforms  to  cars  on  our  own  Private 
Switch  Tracks,  and  ship  everything  by  Fast  Freight.  This  insures  Prompt  Delivery 
to  any  railroad  station  in  the  country.  We  pack  our  goods  carefully. 

Our  Catalog  of  5,000  Building  Material  Bargains  is  crowded  full  of  a  Splendid 
Assortment  of  the  Latest  Designs  of  Millwork,  Approved  by  Architects  of  the 
Highest  Reputation.  Every  item  is  illustrated  and  described,  down  to  the  smallest 
detail.  Everything  is  made  so  clear  and  plain  that  anyone  can  order  correctly.  And 
we  guarantee  to  send  you  exactly  what  you  order.  Our  order-fillers  are  Experts  and 
pick  out  each  article  just  as  carefully  as  you  would  if  you  were  here  to  make  the 
selection  yourself. 

We  have  been  established  here  since  1865  and  have  built  up  this  Enormous  Busi¬ 
ness,  with  Customers  in  practically  every  Township  in  the  United  States,  by  giving 
such  Big  Values.  Prompt  Service  and  Satisfaction  that  all  who  send  Trial  Orders 
become  Regular  Customers. 


We  Undersell  Everybody 

on  MILLWORK,  LUMBER  and 

DAACIIIfi  See  Prices  in  Free  Catalogs. 
UvUlinU  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


By  selling  Direct  to  the  Actual  User  of  Lumber,  Millwork  and  Building  Material, 
we  save  you  the  Immense  Profits  of  Middlemen.  Our  Catalog  also  saves  paying 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Traveling  Salesmen.  These  Combined  Savings 
amount  to  at  least  50  per  cent  of  Local  Dealers’  Prices,  and  every  penny  goes  to 
our  Customers.  That’s  why  we  can  and  do  undersell  everybody  in  our  line. 

The  sample  Bargains  listed  on  this  page  are  taken  at  random  from  our  Grand 
Free  Millwork,  Roofing  and  Lumber  Catalogs.  They  represent  only  a  few  of  our 
Great  Departments  of  Building  Material.  We  can  supply  you  with  Everything 

that  goes  into  a  Building  above  the  Foundation. 
Whether  you  order  85  worth  or  510,000  worth,  we 
will  save  you  at  least  HALF.  We  make  the  same 
prices  to  everybody.  The  Dealer  himself  cannot 
buy  Millwork  for  less  money  here  or  elsewhere 
than  our  prices  Direct  to  You.  This  is  a  strong 
statement,  but  absolutely  true.  Our  prices  are 
Ground-Floor,  Rock-Bottom,  and  our  Goods  are 
the  Best  Made.  r 

Why  Gordon -Van 
Quality  is  the  Highest 

We  control  our  own  Product  fn  every  Process  of  Manufacture,  from  Tree  to  Saw¬ 
mill,  and  straight  through  the  Model  Millwork  Plant  of  America  to  the  Warehouse. 

Our  Lumber  is  first  Air-dried  and  then  put  through  a  Scientific  Drying  Procese. 
Joints  are  made  with  Heavy  Hardwood  Dowel  Pins,  glued  with  Imported  Glue  and 
pressed  together  by  heavy  Steam  Power  Press.  Gordon-Van  Tine  Door9  are 
Extra  Strong.  The  Panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides  and  are  sandpapered 
on  a  Special  Machine  of  our  own  Invention  before  the  Door  is  put  together. 

The  entire  Door  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sandpaper. 

All  our  Millwork  is  made  in  the  most  Painstaking  and  Workmanlike  manner. 

We  spare  no  Expense  to  make  every  article  we  sell  a  Standing  Advertisement 
for  our  Millwork.  Don’t  spend  a  cent  on  Material  for  Building  or  Repairing  until 
you  see  our  Catalog.  Drop  us  a  postal  today  and  get  our  Great  Free  Money- 
Saving  Millwork  Catalog  of  5,000  Bargains.  Ask  for  the  Free  Lumber  Catalog. 
Also  the  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 


50  Per  pent  CASH  SAVING  ON  5,000  ITEMS! 

We  Saved  Our  Customers  Upward  of  $1,000,000  in  1908 


From  Our  Bankers 


Porch 
Column 

67o  Bam  Sash,  Alight, 

38c 


Porch 

Spindles,  ea.  ljfo 


Scott  County  Savings  Bank 
Capital  9250,000.00  Surplus  9  1  60,000.00 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
reliability,  business  integrity  and  honesty  of 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.  Their  financial  respon- 
eibility  js  well  over  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($300,000.00),  and  they  enjoy  the  high¬ 
est  credit  with  western  Financial  Institutions. 

We  assure  prospective  customers  that  they 
are  perfectly  secure  in  sending  the  money 
with  their  orders,  as  we  understand  that  if 
goods  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  they  may 
bo  returned  at  shippers’  expense,  and  the 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

The  officers  of  this  company  are  well  and 
favorably  known  to  us,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  to  do  exactly  as  they  agree. 

Yours  very  trulv, 

J.  H.  HASS,  Cashier. 


Good  Strong  Door 
Price  77o 


Any  Banker  in  America  will  tell  you  we  are 
absolutely  responsible.  We  refer  you  to  the 
Editor  of  this  paper. 


Doors  77c 
Windows  73c 
Transoms  33c 
CoEumns  57c 
Corner  Blocks  2c 
Head  Blocks  4c 

Hot-Bed 

Sash  $1.69 


Colonial  Porch 


Column, 


$1.85 


Fancy  Front  Door 

Price  94.80 


Four-Light  Check  Rail 
well  madeWindows,60o 


Porch  Millwork  at  Half  Price 

We  save  you  60  per  cent  on  Columns,  Newel 
Posts,  Spindles,  Rail,  Brackets,  and  everything 
necessary  to  build  any  size  or  style  of  Porch. 
See  Porch  designs  and  prices  in  catalog. 

100  lineal  feet 
Casing,  91.76 


Build,  Remodel  or  Repair  Houses,  Barns,  Stores,  Churches  at 

HALF  USUAL  COST  Buy  whatever  you  need  to  build  or  repair  a  building  of| 

iiMki  uvurifa  vvwi  any  jjincj,  from  a  corn  crib  to  the  finest  home,  at  our 
cut  prices.  A  new  Art  Front  Door  or  Window,  a  Gable  Ornament,  Beamed  Ceil-I 
ings.  Hardwood  Floors,  a  Plate  Rail  for  the  Dining  Room,  an  Artistic  Mantel  ori 
a  new  Porch  will  make  the  old  house  like  new  at  Small  Cost.  The  Free  Catalog 
abounds  in  Suggestions  for  making  Homes  more  Attractive. 


Corner 
Blocks 
Each  2« 


A 

Flight 
of  Stairs 
Completo 
$24.73 

We  offer  yon 
a  splendid  variety 
of  Stair  Material  in 
Oak  and  Yellow  Pino. 
Our  Designs  admit  of 
many  Variations.  Our 
prices  savo  you  from  S60  to 
5126  on  a  complete  flig 
stairs.  See  Catalog  for  1 
Stair  Designs. 


ht  of 
atest 


100  lineal 
ft.  Quar¬ 
ter  Round 

2So 


LUMBER  £5 

Save  $100  to  $300 
on  a  Carload! 

Write  for  FREE  Lumber  List 

Get  Gordon-Van  Tine’s  figures  on  all  the 
Lumber  you  need.  We  undersell  everybody 
on  Lumber  of  every  description.  We  carry 
the  biggest  stock  and  ship  direct  from  the 
Mill  to  you  at  actual  Saw-Mill  Prices.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  feet  of  best  Yellow  Pine  and  White 
Pine  Lumber  offered  at  prices  that  stagger 
competition.  Now  is  the  time  to  build. 

Sign  and  Mail  for  the  FREE  BOOKS 


Hot-Bed  Sash 

3x6  ft..  196-in.  Cl  £0 
6-in  Glass  V1*®* 
Made  of  Red  Cy¬ 
press.  Blind  Mor¬ 
tised  Joints.  We  sell 
Hot  Bed  Sash  at 
half  regular  prices. 
Book  on  “Secrets  of 
Success  with  Hot- 
Beds,”  FREE. 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
GUARANTEED 

ROOFING 

Flint- Coated  and 
Fire-Resisting! 
Price  per  Roll,  (IOC 

108  sq.ft.  *|- 


With  Architect’s  Plans,  Blue  Prints  and  Complete  Specifications 

Including  all  Doors,  Windows,  Exterior  and  Interior  Finish  of  Guaran¬ 
teed  Quality.  The  above  offer  is  an  example  of  the  tremendous  saving 
on  material  for  any  size  and  style  of  house,  if  you  buy  direct  from  us. 

Book  of  Plans  for  Houses  and  Barns  FREE  pfeteup!a4n80for 

Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  Barns  of  all  kinds.  Latest  Architectural 
Ideas.  Best  Plan  Book  in  print.  Enclose  10  cents  for  postage  and  mailing. 


Our  Roofing  is  Water¬ 
proofed  with  Genuine  As- 

iihalt  and  surfaced  with 
flint  and  Mica.  Water¬ 
proof  and  Weather-proof. 
We  sell  millions  of  feet  of 
it,  at  half  retail  prices. 
Quality  and  Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed  Anywhere. 
Cheapest  and  best  Protec¬ 
tion  for  Houses,  Barns, 
Sheds,  Poultry  Houses, 
Grannrios,  Store  Buildings 
and  Factories.  Greatthing 
for  Sheep  Barns  on  West¬ 
ern  Ranches.  Every  roll 
.  ,  _  Guaranteed  6,  8or  10 years, 

fcs*  QSsfsfei  according  to  weight.  Easy 
to  lay.  108  square  feet  in 
every  roll. 

Gordon-Van  Tine  1-Ply  Roofing,  roll,  9 1 .25 
Gordon-Van  Tine  2-PJy  Roofing,  roll,  1 .50 
Gordon- Vun  Tine  3-Ply  Roofing,  roll,  1 .80 

Nails,  Cement  and  In-  PnpF 
structlons  In  Every  Roll  r  lICL 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO., 

1750  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  the  FREE  BOOKS  checked  be¬ 
low  to 


Name. 


Address _ 


Any  of  the  following  books  free.  Check  the  ones  you  wish. 

MILLWORK  □  ROOFING  □  LUMBER  □ 


Write  for  FREE  Millwork,  Lumber  and  Roofing  Write  f 01*  FREE  RooflU? 
Catalogs  That  Save  Hal,  You,  Money  ^  £»* 

Building  Paper  37c 

no 


The  prices  will  astonish  you.  6,000  bona  fide  Bargains  in  an  almost  end¬ 
less  variety  of  Millwork  Styles.  Every  article  Guaranteed  for  Quality. 

Safe  delivery  and  Satisfaction  by  the  Biggest  Building  Material  Plant  in 
America,  with  a  paid-up  Capital  of  $2j>0, 000.00.  No  matter  who  you  are  or 
where  you  live  or  what  you  plan  to  do  in  the  way  of  building  or  repairing,  _  _  , 

we  positively  agree  to  snve  60  per  cent  of  your  money.  Isn't  an  offer  like  Stf3W  D03fQ 
this  worth  investigating?  In  writing  to  our  Bank  Reference  or  to  the 
Editor  of  this  paper,  enclose  2-cent  stamp  for  reply.  We  want  you  to  have  Tawafl  Call  About 

. .  "  dog.  Write  us  for  it  today.  Address*  UifCu  icll  roll— i 


feet, 
roll  .  . 

About  60  pounds  to  a 
roll— per  pound 

62  lbs.  to  a  Of  Aft 
price  per  roll  V  <  •  W 


Stair  Newel 
Price  $2.83 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.  Davenport,  la. 
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BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  FOR  POTATOES. 

HOW  MADE  AND  HOW  APPLIED. 

The  Whole  Story  Told. 

PREPARING  THE  MIXTURE.— Weigh  into  a 
bag  50  pounds  of  copper  crystals  (blue  vitriol).  Ac¬ 
curately  measure  48  gallons  of  water  into  a  bar¬ 
rel,  and  at  the  water  line  cut  a  notch,  which  is 
a  gauge  for  the  future  fillings.  Suspend  bag  of 
copper  so  that  three-quarters  of  it  will  be  im¬ 
mersed,  and  during  a  night  the  copper  will  practi¬ 
cally  all  dissolve  and  make  an  even  50  gallons  of 
copper  water  or  stock  solution.  Copper  charged 
water  is  heavier,  therefore  goes  to  bottom  of  barrel, 


THE  POTATO 

which  explains  why  copper  should  be  suspended. 
Before  using  thoroughly  stir  up  stock  solution  and 
dip  out  one  gallon  for  one  pound  of  copper.  S&venty- 
five,  yes,  100  pounds  of  copper  can  be  likewise  dis¬ 
solved  and  used  accordingly,  but  more  time  is  re¬ 
quired.  Water  will  take  up  about  three  pounds  of 
copper  per  gallon,  which  is  a  saturated  solution. 
Copper  water  destroys  galvanized  or  iron  pails.  Fresh 
burned  Ohio  Marblehead  stone  lime  in  barrels  is 
prepared.  This  is  carefully  slaked,  which  requires 
skill  in  order  to  have  a  superior  quality  of  milk 
of  lime.  A  stock  solution  of  lime  water  is  kept  in 
readiness.  Tw«  little  trenches  about  eight  inches 
deep,  rounded  bottoms,  are  dug  in  the  ground  for 
sprayer  wheels  to  back  into  at  filling  place.  This 
keeps  horse  and  sprayer  at  proper  place,  also  lowers 
sprayer  tank,  which  helps  in  filling,  especially  if  water 
is  dipped.  • 

FILLING  THE  SPRAYER— Sprayer  is  fitted 
with  funnel  and  a  four-quart  milk  can  with  whole 


bottom  cut  out  and  fine  brass  milk  strainer  cloth 
soldered  on.  This  strainer  rests  in  funnel  .and 
can  be  instantly  taken  out  for  cleaning.  What¬ 
ever  goes  into  the  tank  is  thoroughly  strained, 
thus  avoiding  a  large  part  of  the  usual  annoyance 
at  the  nozzles.  First,  three  pails  of  clear  water  is 
put  into  tank,  next  four  pails  of  lime  water  and 
strainer  washed  with  four  more  pails  of  clear  water 
and  strainer  cleaned.  Water  and  lime  water  are  put 
into  tank  first,  because  pump  and  pipes  fill  by  gravity, 
and  will  not  rust  as  the  copper  water  would.  How¬ 
ever,  invariably  the  usual  instructions  say  put  copper 
water  in  first.  Next  the  five  gallons  of  copper  water, 
depending  on  size  of  tank,  is  added,  strainer  washed 


water  added,  which  has  settled  just  about  right  upon 
returning  to  refill.  Paris  green  is  used  exclusively 
for  an  insecticide,  at  the  rate  of  pound  per  acre, 
and  will  completely  appease  the  insatiable  appetite  of 
the  Colorado  Potato  beetles,  and  cause  terrible  execu¬ 
tion  among  them,  especially  the  newly  hatched,  if 
green  is  pure,  evenly  distributed  and  weather  favor¬ 
able.  We  have  applied  many  hundred  pounds  of 
green  for  ourselves  and  the  public,  and  found  it  no 
picnic.  Green  is  mixed  with  water  in  a  pail,  and 
added  to  Bordeaux  last,  only  when  bugs  are  preva¬ 
lent.  The  5-5-50  formula  is  followed.  The  particular 
formula  is  not  so  important  as  applying  either  a  weak¬ 
er  or  stronger  Bordeaux,  vigorously,  liberally  and 


DIGGING  ARMY  ON  A  NEW  YORK  POTATO  FARM.  Fig.  224. 


and  Bordeaux  tested  and  if  right  tank  is  filled  with 
water.  Previously  at  a  drug  store,  10  cents’  worth 
(an  ounce)  of ;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  purchas¬ 
ed.  This  is  put  into  a  pint  bottle  and  filled  with 
water,  and  shaken  "up  *  occasionally.  A  part  of  this 
test  is  put  in  a  clean  oil  can  and  kept,  within  arm’s 
length,  at  filling  place.’  A  drop  or  so  of  this  test  put 
into  Bordeaux  indicates  whether  or  not  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  is  properly  put  together.  Tf  test  shows  any 
discoloration  in  Bordeaux,  lime  water  should  be  add¬ 
ed  until  test  shows  'clear,  and  no  change  in  color. 
Lime  in  excess  is  always  safe.  The  copper  in  solu¬ 
tion  is  the  agent  which  destroys  the  blight  spores.  Lime 
probably  helps  some  and  prevents  the  caustic  action 
of  the  copper.  Tf  copper  is  in  excess  there  is  grave 
danger  of  burning  the  potato  foliage.  This  ferrocv- 
anide  of  potassium  test  is  simple,  cheap  and  a  safe 
guide,  the  same  as  a  compass  is  to  the  sailor,  watch 
to  the  engineer,  or  rule  to  the  carpenter.  Before 
going  to  field,  fresh  lime  putty  is  stirred  up  and 


on  time.  All  chemicals  are  early  purchased  and  on 
a  guaranteed  analysis. 

THE  SPRAYER. — The  sprayer  is  a  one-horse, 
two-wheeled  (four-foot  wheels),  homemade  affair, 
and  has  a  3x5-inch  double-acting  Rumsey  force 
pump,  large  air  chamber,  relief  valve,  pressure 
gauge,  revolving  agitator,  stop  cocks,  which  shut 
off  and  hold  pressure,  or  cocks  can  be  instantly 
changed  so  pump  returns  solution  to  tank  from 
bottom,  which  is  always  done  while  on  way  to 
field.  This  is  a  very  important — yes,  vital  considera¬ 
tion,  because  it  so  thoroughly  mixes  Bordeaux,  green 
or  both,  that  every  drop  of  solution  from  first  to 
last  is  of  same  quality.  Every  sprayer  should  be 
thus  arranged.  Pump  is  geared  one  to  one  and  one- 
fourth  times,  develops  and  maintains  a  75-pound 
pressure,  which  can,  at  will,  be  varied  and  regu¬ 
lated  by  relief  valve.  Valves,  relief  valves  and  all 
vital  parts  of  a  sprayer  should  be  easily  accessible 
for  cleaning  or  adjustment.  Sprayer  has  six  Dem- 
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ing  Bordeaux  nozzles  for  as  many  rows.  This  pat¬ 
tern  of  nozzle  is  provided  with  a  little  lever,  by 
which  the  nozzle  is  degorged  or  closed  and  the 
outer  nozzles  are  operated  by  a  two-foot  flat  stick, 
without  leaving  machine  or  stopping.  Nozzles  are 
forward  of  wheels  and  directed  ahead,  except  two 
central  ones  which  spray  backward,  under  machine 
on  account  of  horses’  legs.  With  nozzles  thus  dis¬ 
posed,  they  are  ever  in  full  view,  without  “rubber¬ 
ing,”  and  consequent  danger  of  contracting  the  “lim¬ 
ber  neck.”  Ends  of  rows  are  covered  and  on  sidling 
ground  nozzles  are  always  on  center  of  rows.  Oper¬ 
ator  can  get  off  at  rear,  walk  up  to  nozzles  from 
behind  to  adjust  them  for  width,  or  up  and  down 
without  stopping.  With  nozzles  behind  and  directed 
backward  on  sidling  ground,  if  sprayer  slews,  they 
are  between  the  rows,  also  if  operator  went  up  from 
rear  to  adjust  nozzles  a  life  preserver  or  diving 
suit  would  be  acceptable,  and  if  a  stop  is  made  the 
solution  settles.  Tank  is  over  and  a  trifle  back  of 
axle,  seat  is  on  tank,  therefore  machine  is  always 
in  balance,  whether  full  or  empty,  operator  light 
or  heavy,  off  or  on  seat. 

METHODS  OE  OPERATION— Care  is  taken  to 
go  reverse'  ways  at  each  spraying,  with  nozzles 
directed  into  center  of  rows  and  down  at  a  45° 
angle.  About  middle  of  July,  before  rows  meet, 
all  nozzles  are  swung  to  the  left  45°  and  down  at 
same  angle,  and  field  sprayed  twice  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  Then  all  nozzles  arc  rightward  swung  to  an 
angle  of  45°,  and  down  the  same  and  a  double  re¬ 
verse  application  made.  Next  all  nozzles  are  set 
straight,  but  down  at  45°  and  reverse  applications. 
This  plan  requires  three  double  or  six  single  oppo¬ 
site  applications  to  complete  the  cycle  and  gives 
the  operator  the  important  advantage  of  getting  at 
the  potato  plant — attacking  the  enemy  from  six  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  or  angles,  thereby  forcing  the  cop¬ 
per  plating  on  to  every  part  of  the  potato  plant  from 
top  to  bottom.  “Flank  an  enemy  and  he  is  at  your 
mercy.”  When  two  or  more  nozzles  per  row  are 
used,  about  the  same  results  may  be  expected. 

ENEMIES  OF  THE  CROP.— Bordeaux  is  simply 
a  protection,  like  an  insurance,  not  a  cure,  there¬ 
fore  only  pure  chemicals  should  be  used,  freshly 
and  properly  put  together,  thoroughly  mixed  by 
pumping  from  and  to  tank,  applied  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections.  under  high  pressure,  liberally,  vigorously 
and  on  time.  “No  use  locking  the  stable  door  after 
horse  is  stolen.”  The  blight  is  like  a  thief  that  com- 
eth  in  the  night.  We  know  not  the  day  nor  the 
hour,  therefore  that  film  of  Bordeaux,  which  pro¬ 
vides  immunity  against  the  attacks  of  the  various 
potato  diseases  should  be  there  on  duty  before  the 
field  is  captured  and  surrenders  unconditionally  to 
the  foes  of  potato  growing.  Scientific  men  say  there 
are  61,000  recognized  forms  of  fungi,  mildews,  etc. 
Less  than  ten  of  these  seriously  prey  on  the  potato 
crop,  therefore  the  potato  grower  is  mighty  for¬ 
tunate,  especially  so  since  the  discovery  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  which  will  large’y  prevent  the  ravages  of 
several  of  these  diseases.  The  blight  is  a  parasitic 
plant,  like  some  people  who  prefer  to  live  from  the 
labors  of  others.  Early  and  thorough  applications 
of  Bordeaux  are  advisable,  because  the  central  and 
lower  parts  of  the  potato  plant  can  be  effectually 
reached,  and  countless  numbers  of  insect  pests  will 
promptly  leave  at  an  early  date  for  more  favorable 
pasturage  and  congenial  environment.  Every  rup¬ 
ture  of  a  potato  plant,  by  insect  or  otherwise,  is 
like  a  raw  sore,  an  alluring  place  for  disease  germs, 
which  more  readily  take  root,  establish  homes  and 
at  once  become  disease  centers.  These  in  turn,  by 
various  agencies  may  spread  destruction  to  other 
parts  of  the  field.  The  flea  beetles  are  causing  in¬ 
calculable  damage  and  are  one  of  the  real  un¬ 
solved  problems,  probably  the  gravest  and  most  seri¬ 
ous  one  of  the  day  in  potato  growing. 

TIME  OF  SPRAYING. — Our  potato  planting  is 
usually  completed  by  May  12.  First  application 
was  made  June  23,  1908,  and  a  fine  crop  of  young 
Colorado  Potato  beetles  was  present.  Last  applica¬ 
tion  was  September  4.  After  middle  of  July,  for 
five  weeks,  during  the  maximum  growth,  125  to  150 
gallons  of  Bordeaux  are  applied  weekly.  Even  if 
no  rain  falls,  the  dews  dilute  the  Bordeaux,  then, 
too,  there  is  new  growth  to  be  protected.  We  are 
firm  believers  in  frequent  and  light  applications. 
An  acre  of  good  potatoes  at  maximum  growth  may 
have  two,  three  or  more  acres  of  vine  and  leaf 
area,  therefore  the  necessity  of  timely,  liberal  and 
thorough  applications  is  apparent.  Spraying  is 
never  postponed  on  account  of  threatening  rain, 
except  ground  is  too  wet;  however,  it  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  Bordeaux  dry  before  rains  or  dews 
interfere.  How  much  Bordeaux  per  acre?  This  the 
individual  and  locality  must  determine.  One  lo¬ 


cality  may  present  altogether  different  conditions 
and  problems  from  another,  such  as  good  or  poor 
air  drainage,  high  or  low  elevation  or  a  moist, 
foggy  atmosphere,  each  of  which  must  be  solved  in 
order  to  apply  Bordeaux  intelligently  and  profitably. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  WORK. — According  to 
carefully  conducted  tests  the  past  season  the  central 
row  of  a  three-row  check  (not  sprayed)  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  137  bushels  potatoes  per  acre. 
Sprayed  potatoes  adjoining,  where  1,427  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  were  applied  per  acre,  yielded  240  bushels 
of  better  stock — an  increase  of  103  bushels  by  spray¬ 
ing,  and  the  total  cost  was  $13  per  acre.  Some  may 
say  this  is  excessive,  hut  a  further  test  was  made. 
Two  separate  rows  were  double-sprayed,  or  2,854 
gallons  of  Bordeaux  were  applied,  and  the  yield 
in  each  case  was  278  bushels  per  acre.  The  spray¬ 
ing  cost  double,  or  $26  per  acre.  The  increase  was 
38  bushels,  which  cost  $13.  This  paid,  too,  from 
a  satisfaction  and  business  standpoint,  yet  a  long 
and  slow  way  to  the  millionaire’s  level.  Figuring 
our  annual  18  acres  at  103  bushels  per  acre  increase 
from  spraying,  at  60  cents  per  bushel,  less  cost  of 
spraying,  a  net  profit  of  $878.40  would  be  realized. 
Does  it  pay?  For  several  years  similar  tests  and 
results  have  been  made  and  realized.  “Go  thou  you 
and  do  likewise.”  “Make  thou  the  most  of  thy  op¬ 
portunities  and  thou  shalt  be  the  equal  of  the  rich.  ’ 
All  tests  were  fair  and  impartial.  We  are  after 
truth  and  the  facts  are  as  stated. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  e.  martin. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Martin  tells  us  that  there  was 
very  little  or  no  blight  last  year,  but  that  tip  burn 
was  very  prevalent.  We  understand,  however,  that 
he  sprays  with  Bordeaux  in  any  event  as  an  insur¬ 
ance — and  he  does  it  thoroughly. 

RESULTS  OF  FERTILIZER  EXPOSURES. 

We  have  had  several  questions  much  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Has  the  exposure  of  the  methods  of  fertiliser 
companies  had  any  effect  in  improving  the  quality 
of  their  goods ?  J.  h.  s. 

We  think  it  has.  Last  year  we  gave  the  record  of 
the  Smith  Fertilizer  Company  at  the  Indiana  Sta¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  worse  show¬ 
ing.  Out  of  47  brands  tested  at  the  Indiana  Station 
in  1907  44  were  reported  below  the  guarantee.  The 
last  report  of  samples  analyzed  in  1908  has  just 
come.  From  the  various  concerns  operated  by  the 
Smith  Company  53  samples  were  taken.  Of  these  25 
were  up  to  the  guarantee  in  every  particular,  while 
28  were  not.  Most  of  these  28  were  short  in  one 
ingredient,  and  over  in  another,  so  that  the  money 
value  was  equal  to  the  guarantee.  This  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  Smith  Company  tried  at  any  cost 
of  money  and  care  to  obtain  a  better  record  at  the 
station.  The  Indiana  report  gives  a  summary  of 
results  of  seven  years’  inspection.  From  it  we 
take  the  following  figures,  showing  how  the  Smith 
Company’s  branches  stand : 

Equal  to 

No.  of  Guarantee  in  Equal  in 


Samples. 

Every  Par- 

Value. 

ticular. 

Abott  &  Martin  Co.  . 

_  70 

31 

42 

Chicago  Fertilizer  Co, 

.  07 

17 

40 

Hardv  racking  Co.... 

. . . .  78 

22 

51 

Ohio  Farmers’  Co.... 

.  .  .  .  101 

27 

00 

Smith  Company  . 

1 

1 

Total  . 

323 

98 

194 

Thus  it  appears  that 

(luring  the 

past  seven  years 

nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  fertilizers  sold  hy  these 
concerns  in  Indiana  were  below  guarantee.  And 
this  includes  the  improved  showing  made  last  year. 
Up  to  1908,  judging  from  this  record,  almost  half 
these  fertilizers  were  more  or  less  below  guarantee. 
Of  the  225  samples  not  fully  equal  to  guarantee,  117 
were  below  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  of  one  or 
more  ingredient.  We  can  realize  what  this  would 
mean  if  all  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  were  as  bad. 
During  the  year  102,309  tons  were  bought  at  a  cost 
of  $2,457,406.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  the 
fact  that  these  Smith  fertilizers  were  very  poor  up 
to  this  year — for  the  station  records  show  it.  They 
are  apparently  better  this  year,  and  Indiana  farmers 
are  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  exposure  to  which  this 
concern  has  been  subjected. 

We  notice  that  the  Smith  Company  is  selling  un¬ 
der  different  names  a  fertilizer  guaranteed  to  con¬ 
tain  in  one  ton  eight  pounds  of  nitrogen,  50  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  160  of  phosphoric  acid.  You  could  get  all 
this  plant  food  in  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  110 
muriate  of  potash,  and  1,200  acid  phosphate.  Prob¬ 
ably  300  pounds  of  this  would  be  considered  a  good 
application  for  wheat.  This  would  mean  less  than 
20  ounces  of  nitrogen  scattered  over  an  entire  acre, 
or  about  as  much  as  is  in  one  bushel  of  wheat. 
The  chances  are  that  this  nitrogen  would  not  be 
available  anyway,  even  if  there  were  more  of  it.  No 
farmer  should  ever  try  that  kind  of  a  fertilizer.  In 
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75  pounds  of  good  clover  hay  he  will  find  more  ni¬ 
trogen  than  in  the  300  pounds  of  such  a  fertilizer 
used  on  wheat.  It  is  in  just  such  low-grade  mixtures 
that  manufacturers  find  it  easiest  to  work  off  leather, 
dried  peat  and  other  forms  of  nitrogen  which  arc 
practically  worthless  for  farm  crops. 


SWEET  CLOVER  AS  PASTURAGE. 

Will  you  Inform  me  as  to  the  value  of  Sweqt  clover 
as  pasturage  for  cows,  young  cattle  and  for  fattening 
steers?  a.  m.  a. 

Boar  l.ake.  Pa. 

Though  quite  a  lot  of  Sweet  clover  grows  here,  at 
present  it  is  mostly  along  the  roadsides,  so  that  we 
do  not  get  much  value  out  of  it  for  pasture.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  well  known  by  the  farmers  here  that  when 
stock  are  occasionally  pastured  on  the  roads  they 
greedily  eat  the  Sweet  clover,  even  when  quite  large. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  to  make  a  pasture  exclu¬ 
sively  of  this  clover,  for  it  requires  conditions  quite 
similar  to  those  under  which  Alfalfa  will  thrive.  It 
is  a  biennial,  dies,  root  and  all,  after  ripening  seed, 
and  though  the  seed  will  live  in  or  on  the  soil  for 
years  and  grow  under  suitable  conditions,  yet  because 
of  its  biennial  character,  pasturing  would  certainly 
kill  it  out  in  two  or  three  seasons.  Perhaps  the  roots 
would  live  in  the  soil  and  grow  continuously  if  kept 
pastured  down  so  as  not  to  go  to  seed,  but  not  so 
closely  that  the  plants  would  be  killed  out.  Some 
recent  observation  of  some  patches  here  seem  to 
confirm  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  if  such  be  the 
case  this  plant  will  pay  well  as  a  pasture  plant  where 
Alfalfa  is  not  a  profitable  crop.  Like  Alfalfa,  Sweet 
clover  needs  drainage  and  lime,  and  soils  rich  in  phos¬ 
phates  and  potash.  In  food  value  it  compares  well 
with  Alfalfa,  according  to  the  few  analyses  that  have 
been  made.  The  bacteria  that  inhabit  the  root  nodules 
of  Sweet  clover  and  Alfalfa  are  identical,  or  at  least 
are  capable  of  living  on  either  kind  of  plant,  and 
for  this  reason  Sweet  clover  is  a  good  plant  to  pre¬ 
cede  Alfalfa,  to  insure  the  proper  inoculation  of  the 
soil.  We  wish  that  more  of  this  clover  were  in  our 
fields,  pasture  fields  especially,  and  anywhere  else 
where  it  will  do  us  more  good  than  on  the  roadsides. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  August  or  February,  and 
may  get  start  enough  to  be  pastured  or  cut  for  hay 
the  following  Summer.  There  is  getting  to  be  a 
better  understanding  of  Sweet  clover;  it  is  no  longer 
regarded  by  farmers  as  a  pestiferous  weed,  to  be 
fought  and  exterminated  at  any  cost,  but  is  regarded 
now  as  a  friend,  and  the  danger  is  that  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  too  much  from  it.  I  am  informed  that  it  is 
used  for  both  hay  and  pasture  in  some  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  and,  if  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  there 
have  had  experience  with  it  as  a  field  crop,  will  they 
tell  us  what  they  think  of  this  clover? 

Highland  Co.,  O.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

VALUE  OF  CEMENT  WATER  PIPES. 

Noticing  the  query  from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
about  making  cement  pipe  for  irrigation,  it  seems 
to  me  the  question  is  well  answered  on  page  214. 
by  M.  A.  E..  of  West  Wrentham,  Mass.  No  frost 
to  trouble  in  Florida.  Just  dig  a  trench  with  a  nar¬ 
row  ditching  spade  so  that  the  finished  pipe  will  be 
below  the  plow,  take  a  rubber  hose  50  feet  long, 
more  or  less,  make  a  bottom  of  cement  in  the 
trench,  lay  in  the  rubber  hose,  fill  in  the  top  with 
cement,  and  when  hardened  sufficiently  to  support 
the  top  pull  the  hose  forward  over  another  bottom, 
and  fill  in  another  top.  I  need  not  repeat  about 
laterals.  If  pipes  three  or  four  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  are  required,  get  an  o'd  rubber  fire  hose  from 
the  nearest  large  town  instead  of  a  garden  hose; 
then  use  the  latter  for  laterals.  Surely  nothing  can 
beat  that  plan  for  a  sandy  country  like  that,  with 
the  sand  out  of  the  trench  you  dig  to  mix  with  the 
cement.  Large  aqueducts  are  now  made  to  carry 
water  under  pressure  with  cement,  only  it  is  rein¬ 
forced  with  metal  to  save  the  greater  volume  of 
cement  if  it  were  not  used.  It  almost  makes  me 
wish  I  had  a  Florida  farm  in  which  to  do  that 

work.  EDWARD  R.  TAYI.OR. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — For  the  benefit  of  new  subscribers  or 
those  who  have  mislaid  the  paper  we  repeat  the  di¬ 
rections  given  on  page  214. 

A  Mr.  Lang  laid  a  concrete  continuous  pipe  from  spring 
to  house  and  barn.  lie  hollowed  out  the  earth  at  bottom 
of  a  live-foot  ditch,  and  put  in  concrete  enough  to  form 
bottom  of  pipe,  and  laid  on  a  rubber  hose.  Measure 
should  be  at  least  114.  better  two  inches  on  the  outside, 
and  then  put  on  more  concrete,  so  as  to  form  at  least 
throe  inches  over  rubber  hose,  thus  leaving  even  thick¬ 
ness  of  three  inches  all  around  the  rubber  hose.  Then 
further  on  laid  some  more  concrete  as  above  at  bottom 
of  ditch,  and  after  the  concrete  over  rubber  hose  was  hard 
enough  to  hold  its  shape  he  pulled  the  hose  along  and 
laid  on  more  concrete.  This  he  kept  on  doing  till  he  got 
to  the  house.  You  will  see  that  he  had  a  concrete  pipe 
that  was  all  one  piece  and  below  the  frost.  There  would 
be  no  rust  in  the  pipe,  nor  leaks.  Our  500  feet  of  iron 
pipe  troubles  so  much  that  I  think  it  best  to  put  down 
the  Lang  concrete  pipe.  If  one  wants  to  tap  main  pipe 
at  any  place  on  the  route,  put  in  a  brhss  pipe  with  two 
flanges  running  both  ways  lengthways  of  concrete  pipe 
so  one  could  use  a  Stilson  wrench  to  couple  on  a  pipe 
for  carrying  water  wherever  you  wish.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  cos*  over  five  cents  per  rod  for  the  laying  of  the 
concrete  pipe. 
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THAT  “ONE-HORSE  JERSEY  FARM.” 
Figures  Questioned  and  Restated. 


as  he  does?  Some  years  ago  he  found  a  boy,  or 
young  man,  in  rags.  He  was  a  foreigner,  withoui 
home  or  friends,  who  asked  for  work.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  took  him  home  and  against  his  wife’s  advice 
gave  him  a  job.  You  can  imagine  that  such  a  boy 
had  to  work  to  prove  himself,  buf  he  stayed  four¬ 
teen  years  on  the  farm,  and  left  to  take  charge  of 
a  large  place  only  when  Mr.  Johnson  gave  up  active 
work. 

FIGHTING  FROST  IN  ORCHARDS. 

Coal  and  Oil  Burners  in  Colorado. 

A  year  ago  this  Spring,  three  or  four  orchard 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Junction,  Col.,  equipped 


HEATER  FOR  BURNING  COAL.  Fig.  220. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Hope  Farmer  : 

In  a  recent  paper  you  say  the  first  week  in  April  was 
a  hard  one.  Here  in  Franconia,  N.  II.,  the  last  week  has 
been  the  same,  with  cold  north  winds  and  only  the  cat¬ 
kins  on  the  trees  have  started.  The  mercury  has  been 
down  to  20  degrees  at  night,  and  April  30  the  snow  has 
not  gone  from  the  mountains.  Now  the  hills  are  white 
with  snow  and  rain,  yet  we  old  farmers  manage  to  live 
and  get  along  some  way,  and  there  cannot  any  one  of 
us  equal  that  man  .Johnson,  of  whom  you  tell.  Great 
Scott !  What  a  jaw  that  man  must  have  to  raise  .$2,500 
to  $4,300  worth  of  produce  on  20  acres  of  land !  That 
return  means  $175  to  $215  per  acre.  Fretty  good.  If 
down  to  hay  he  must  get  nine  to  11  tons  an  acre  to  bring 
that  money  at  $20  per  ton.  Potatoes  about  500  or  600 
bushels  at  60  cents  per  bushel.  I  shouldn't  like  to  be 
his  hired  man.  but  I  should  rather  be  that  than  to  be  his 
horse,  for  if  things  came  my  way  too  fast  I  could  get 
out  before  breakfast,  hut  the  poor  horse  couldn't.  Only 
think  how  he  must  have  to  work  to  mow  that  hay,  cure 
it  and  rake  it,  and  then  haul  it  into  the  barn  at  night, 
poor  old  horse,  when  he  dies  he  must  lie  happy.  Father 
Adam,  when  he  lived  in  the  garden,  if  he  had  had  a 
shirt,  boots  and  trousers,  with  a  good  team,  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  beat  that  record.  The  snake  and  the 
woman  couldn't  have  tempted  him,  for  he  would  have 

said,  “Get  along,  I'm  busy  !”  l.  f.  noble. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Noble  sends  us  the  picture  of  “The 
Great  Stone  Face”  shown  at  Fig.  229.  This  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  sight  to  people  who  live  in  that  section.  Haw¬ 
thorne  has  a  story  about  it — how  the  country  boy 

sought  in  vain  for  a  human  face  which  carried  the 
grandeur  of  this  profile.  We  hope  thi  long  con¬ 
templation  of  this  face  has  not  made  Mr.  Noble 
distrust  the  statements  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Johnson. 
We  never  said  that  any  man  grew  $2,500  worth  of 
hay  on  20  acres.  We  said,  and  repeat  it  here,  that 
the  soil  of  this  farm  was  made  so  rich  that  if  well 
seeded  to  grass  it  would  yield  enough  in  hay  to 

keep  the  man  in  comfort! 

We  first  saw  Mr.  Johnson  in  1890.  We  then  re¬ 
ported  his  crop  for  the  previous  year.  His  total 

receipts  were  $2,360.  The  largest  item 
strawberries — gross  sales  from  two 
acres  being  $1,350.  Other  items  were 
eggs  and  chickens,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
etc.  It  was  an  unfavorable  season  for 
most  farmers.  In  1890  Mr.  Johnson 
increased  his  strawberry  field  to  four 
acres — two  of  which  had  been  picked 
the  previous  year.  We  reported  total 
sales  for  that  year  as  follows: 


was 


for 


their  orchards  with  the  so-called  California  oil  or¬ 
chard  heaters.  It  so  happened  that  our  season  was 
abnormal,  as  it  was  in  most  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  many  sections  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
crop  of  fruit  was  lost.  One  man  who  tried  the 
pots  bought  enough  equipment  to  protect  ten  acres. 
He  was  new  at  the  work,  and  did  not  have  proper 
oil,  so  a  portion  of  the  time  he  was  obliged  to  burn 
kerosene ;  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ther¬ 
mometer  fell  to  23  for  three  or  four  nights  in  suc¬ 
cession,  he  was  able  to  save  the  entire  crop  of  apples 
on  the  protected  area,  while  the  fruit  on  the  rest 


Eggs  . . . 

Potatoes  . 

Strawberries  . 
Chickens  . . . . , 

Onion  . 

Fruits  . 

Milk  . 

Rye  and  Straw 
One  cow . 


$776.65 
314.15 
2,601 .22 
25. 
90. 
99.96 
107.24 
76.40 
47. 


-A  v/ 


$4,137.62 

We  have  looked  over  the  figures  and 
accounts,  and  believe  they  are  correct. 

Practically  none  of  this  produce  was 
peddled ;  it  was  sold  to  wholesale 
dealers.  For  some  years  the  gross  re¬ 
turns  from  this  farm  ran  close  to 
$4,000 — as  we  have  stated,  Mr.  Johnson 
stopped  hard  work. 

We  know  of  a  number  of  men  who 
have  done  about  as  well  as  this.  We 
do  not  like  to  print  their  figures,  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  possibly  print  with  them  any  idea 
of  the  patience,  courage  and  skill  required  to  do 
such  things  on  the  soil.  As  a  rule,  we  think  the 
boasting  stories  of  great  success  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Mr.  Johnson’s  story  is  true.  We  know 
the  man  and  the  farm.  We  printed  the  account 
mainly  to  point  out  a  wise  and  pleasant  way  of 
spending  the  evening  of  a  farmer’s  life. 

Our  friend  says :  “What  a  jaw  that  man  must 


NEW  HYBRID  AMARYLLIS.  Fig.  227.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  536 


reason  that  when  the  oil  and  pots  become  hot  the 
oil  boils  over,  causing  much  waste  and  loss  of  heat. 
They  do  find,  however,  that  what  is  known  as  gas 
oil  is  fairly  free  from  this  trouble,  and  it  is  the 
form  they  are  now  using.  It  has  also  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  coal  pots  will  answer  the  purpose  just 
as  well  as  oil,  but  whether  they  will  be  as  efficient 
in  practice  remains  as  yet  to  be  seen.  You  must 
know  that  our  coal  is  semi-hard,  lights  almost  as 
easily  as  wood,  and  is,  therefore,  quite  different  from 
anything  that  is  found  in  the  East.  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose,  therefore,  that  coal  pots  would  be  of  use  there. 

Of  course,  the  conditions  of  climate  here  are  very 
different  from  those  found  in  the  East,  and  it  may 
be  that  our  methods  must  be  modified,  but  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  something  of  this 
kind  might  not  be  devised  which  would  be  practical 
in  protecting  truck  crops,  small  fruits  and  even 
large  orchards  if  it  were  thought  advisable.  Any 
of  our  readers  can  secure  circulars  in  regard  to 
oil  pots  by  addressing  the  Troutman  Orchard  Heater 
Company,  Canon  City,  Col.,  and  Plank  &  Fulgram, 
Grand  Junction,  Col.  Figs.  225,  226  and  228  show 
both  oil  and  coal  heaters.  Their  simple  construction 
is  shown  quite  clearly  in  the  picture. 

Colo.  Agr.  College.  [Prof.]  w.  paddock. 

PUREBRED  AND  GRADE  CATTLE. 
Lessons  from  the  Fairs. 

I  here  was  much  criticism  of  the  live  stock  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  last  year.  People 
who  went  to  study  the  cattle  found  long  lines  of 
blanketed  animals.  The  study  of  a  cow  blanket  may 
be  interesting  in  its  way,  but  most  dairymen  prefer 
to  examine  the  hide  and  shape  of  the  cow.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  comparatively  few  visitors  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  this  last  year.  W  hen  asked  why  these 
cows  were  kept  blanketed  the  exhibitor  usually  gave 
two  reasons.  The  cattle  might  take  cold  in  the 
draught  or  their  coats  might  get  rough  so  that  they 
would  not  be  scored  so  high.  Neither 
answer  appealed  to  the  bread^md-but- 
ter  dairyman  who  keeps  cows  to  hold 
the  home  together.  We  begin  to  talk 
about  these  things  early  this  year,  for 
the  early  bird  has  the  best  chance  of  at¬ 
tracting  attention.  We  also  bring  up 
the  old  question  of  offering  prizes  for 
grade  females.  Most  breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock  oppose  making  any  show 
of  grades.  We  agree  with  them  as 
to  the  grade  male,  but  they  stand  in 
their  own  light  when  they  shut  out  the 
grade  cow.  She  is  the  business  farm 
animal  and  the  best  walking  advertise¬ 
ment  they  could  have  of  the  value  of 
their  pure  blood.  The  world’s  supply 
of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  is  not  made 
by  purebred  stock  and  never  will  be. 
.No  doubt  but  that  many  natives  or 
“scrubs”  are  barely  paying  their  way. 
Yet  their  daughters,  with  a  dash  of 
improved  blood,  might  become  very 
profitable  cows.  The  average  dairy¬ 
man  is  not  to  be  converted  by  a  pedi¬ 
gree,  even  though  it  were  a  mile 
long.  Pie  wants  performance  and 
the  evidence  of  it  packed  where  he  can  see  it  in  a  live 
hide.  The  long  line's  of  beautiful  cows  taken 
from  one  fair  to  another  like  strings  of  race  horses, 
please  his  eyes,  but  cannot  move  his  pocket.  His 
standby  is  the  grade  cow,  and  he  knows  it.  If  he 
could  see,  side  by  side,  a  purebred  bull  and  three  of 
his  daughters  by  common  cows,  he  would  have  an 
object  lesson  that  he  would  not  forget.  Just  such 
groups  should  be  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair.  Are 


COAL  HEATER  FOR  ORCHARD  WORK.  Fig.  225. 

have!”  Look  at  that  picture  of  the  “great  stone 
face  !  1  hat  powerful,  firm-set  jaw  rising  above 
the  clouds.  By  “jaw”  we  mean  the  'iron  will,  hard, 
unyielding  determination  to  master  natural  forces. 
We  have  ever  claimed  that  in  the  middle  class  of 
farmers,  who  have  earned  their  farms  and  defended 
their  homes  by  honest  labor,  will  be  found  the 
strongest  character  and  the  safest  conservatism.  But 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  no  slave  driver  or  tyrant. 
If  he  had,  could  he  now  enjoy  reading  and  travel 


of  his  orchard,  which  was  not  so  protected,  was  en¬ 
tirely  lost.  The  expense  for  equipment  and  labor 
in  this  case  was  about  $1,000,  but  it  resulted  in  an 
$8,ooo  crop.  This  was  certainly  cheap  insurance,  and 
the  pots  are  ready  for  future  use.  In  another  or¬ 
chard  the  owner  succeeded  in  saving  an  enormous 
crop  of  fruit,  while  just  across  a  barbed  wire 
fence  in  adjoining  orchards  the  crop  was  an  entire 
loss.  We  now  know  that  under  our  conditions  or¬ 
chard  heating  is  a'  success. 

Since  then  a  number  of  forms  of  heaters,  both 
coal  and  oil,  have  been  invented,  and  a  great  many 
of  our  people  have  equipped  themselves  with  these 
appliances.  The  oil  heaters,  which  were  first  used, 
are  about  the  size  and  form  of  a  10-pound  lard 
pail  made  of  light  sheet  iron.  If  the  burning  sur¬ 
face  is  much  larger  the  heat  produced  is  too  great 
and  the  beneficial  results  are  lost.  These  heaters 
will  burn  from  three  to  five  hours  without  refilling. 
In  planning  to  protect  the  orchard  in  this  way  our 
growers  are  using  100  of  the  oil  pots  per  acre.  It 
probably  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  this  entire 
number  except  in  exceptional  cases,  but  should  that 
occasion  arise  they  think  it  is  a  better  plan  to  be 
ready.  But  for  light  frosts  perhaps  half  of  this 
number  will  be  lighted  at  first;  then  as  they  burn 
out  the  other  portion  may  be  used.  In  this  way  the 
work  of  refilling  can  be  accomplished  without  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Our  growers  have  found  that  the  common  forms 
of  crude  petroleum  are  not  satisfactory,  for  the 


THREE  FORMS  OF  OIL  HEATER.  Fig.  22S. 

the  breeders  blind  that  they  cannot  see  that  people 
want  the  evidence  of  performance  to  prove  the  value 
of  pure  blood?  _ 

Sales  of  rat  skins  brought  $200,000  in  England  last 
year.  These  skins  are  used  for  making  gloves.  It  is  a 
“new  industry”  and  has  been  a  great  help  in  getting  rat 
catchers  at  work. 

Fkom  Southern  Europe  laborers  have  come  to  this 
country  by  the  thousand.  Most  of  them  were  peasants, 
but  few,  apparently,  are  on  American  farms.  Yet  there 
is  such  a  scarcity  of  farm  labor  in  Roumania  that  farm¬ 
ers  have  asked  permission  to  introduce  foreign  laborers! 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  Question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  Questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 

BEN  DAVIS  APPLE  AND  KIEFFER  PEAR. 

Our  Mr.  Gossard  has  been  giving 
me  the  results  of  an  orchard's  work 
in  Ohio  last  year:  From  14  acres  were 
sold  $7,000  worth  of  apples,  and  from 
one  acre  of  your  despised  Ben  Davis 
were  sold  $1,400  worth,  or  $1,000 
worth  after  paying  all  expenses.  So 
much  for  Ben  Davis!  Two  years  ago 
I  began  planting  a  20-acre  orchard  in 
which  I  planted  10  acres  solid  with 
Gano,  which  you  know  is  a  half-broth¬ 
er,  or  something  of  the  sort,  to  Ben 
Davis,  only  a  little  more  highly  col¬ 
ored.  After  planting  the  orchard  I 
made  a  trip  through  the  Southern 
States,  and  in  every  city  I  found  Gano 
on  the  fruit  stands.  Finally  I  con¬ 
cluded  I  would  buy  some,  just  to  see 
whether  it  was  fit  to  eat  or  not.  From 
that  time  on  I  bought  Gano  every  op¬ 
portunity  I  had,  and  came  home  with 
a  very  clear  conscience  respecting  my 
planting  that  variety.  Some  people — 
our  friend  Dr„  Chamberlain  among 
them— rank  the  Kieffer  pear  in  the 
same  category  with  the  Ben  Davis,  but 
1  have  discovered  that  a  Kieffer  pear, 
when  properly  ripened,  is  a  fruit  that 
no  lover  of  fruit  need  despise.  A 
whole  lot — and  a  very  big  whole  lot 
— depends  upon  the  way  these  fruits 
are  handled  at  ripening  time,  and  both 
Ben  Davis  apple  and  Kieffer  pear,  if 
handled  Fielter-skelter,  are  likely  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory,  but  when  properly 
handled  either  fruit  is  a  very  long 
way  better  than  no  fruit  at  all.  Mr. 
Gossard  tells  me  that  the  San  Jose 
scale  also  has  so  poor  an  opinion  of 
the  Kieffer  pear  that  it  will  not  eat  it, 
which  is  so  much  the  better  for  poor 
humanity.  Unfortunately,  the  scale 
does  not  discriminate  against  Ben  Da¬ 
vis.  All  this  apropos  of  a  little  edi¬ 
torial  anent  Louis  Erb,  page  42S. 

CHARLES  E.  THORNE. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  consider  a  properly 
canned  Kieffer  pear  are  about  the  high¬ 
est  in  fruit  preserves.  We  have  lit¬ 
tle  use  for  the  raw  Kieffers.  No  doubt 
Ben  Davis  is  a  money-maker  now,  but 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
higher  flavored  apples. 

The  Moon  and  Tree  Planting. 

,7.  IF.  C.,  Flat  Rock,  Ind. — What  effect 
if  any,  would  signs  of  moon  have  on  set¬ 
ting  nursery  stock  in  regard  to  bearing 
early? 

Axs. — Ancient  astrology  tapglit  that 
the  anatomy  of  man’s  body  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  12  constellations;  and  almost 
every  old  almanac  contained  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  man  and  the  12  signs,  and 
to  this  day  some  people  govern  many 
of  their  plans  by  the  moon’s  phases. 

I  remember  when  a  boy  hearing  two 
farmers  arguing  about  the  right  time 
to  salt  down  meat,  one  contending  that 
it  should  be  done  on  or  just  before  the 
full  of  the  moon,  otherwise  it  would 
shrink  when  cooking  if  done  after  the 
full  or  on  the  old  or  declining  moon. 
The  other  farmer  finally  answered  that 
he  had  found  it  always  shrunk  fast 
after  being  cooked  and  placed  on  the 
table  before  a  lot  of  hungry  men.  If 
J.  W.  C.  will  study  the  varieties,  the 
soil,  fertilization  and  cultivation,  he 
need  not  trouble  about  the  moon  or  its 
signs.  If  he  plants  a  dwarf  and  a 
standard  Duchess  pear  on  the  same 
day  in  the  same  soil  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  moon,  the  dwarf  will  fruit 
first,  because  it  is  on  an  unnatural 
root-system,  and  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature  it  will  make  every  effort  to 
reproduce  itself  before  it  dies,  while 
the  standard,  being  on  its  natural  root- 
system  takes  its  time.  But  if  he  should 
take  two  trees  of  the  same  variety  and 


the  same  root  system,  and  plant  one 
on  a  light  warm  soil  and  the  other  on 
a  heavy  cold  soil,  the  one  on  the  light 
soil  would  as  a  rule  come  into  bearing 
sooner.  Or  if  he  planted  a  Yellow 
Transparent,  Oldenburg,  or  similar  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  on  the  same  kind  of 
soil  as  he  did  a  Spy  or  Baldwin,  the 
former  two  would  fruit  first  according 
to  their  nature,  regardless  of  the  moon. 
Let  J.  W.  C.  read  carefully  the  pages 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  attend  the  institutes, 
horticultural  and  agricultural  meetings 
and  the  many  sources  of  information 
that  are  open  to  every  boy  and  man  at 
little  or  no  cost,  and  get  his  knowledge 
from  up-to-date  methods,  and  apply  it 
with  practical  common  sense,  and  then 
drop  out  the  moon  and  the  almanac 
signs.  E-  s.  black. 

Value  of  Pond  Muck. 

F.  TV.  tSG  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. — I  have 
a  pond  in  the  woods  that  has  been  there 
for  years  and  the,  leaves  and  sticks  have 
rotted  in  it  until  there  is  10  feet  of  rotten 
substance.  Will  it  pay  me  to  dig  it  out 
foi  manure,  and  if  so,  how  is  the  best  way 
to  treat  it.  I  get  labor  for  $1.60  per  day, 
teams  $4. SO  per  day. 

There  is  no  doubt  considerable  plant 
food  in  that  material.  As  it  comes  out 
of  the  swamps  this  stuff  is  sour  and 
should  be  fermented  before  being  used 
on  the  soil.  Your  best  plan  will  be 
to  make  compost  heaps.  Haul  out  the 
muck  to  a  dry,  well-drairted  place  and 
throw  it  in  piles  eight  feet  wide  and  as 
long  as  you  like.  Drive  over  the  length 
of  the  pile  and  let  out  the  load.  For 
each  load  of  muck  scatter  on  100 
pounds  or  more  of  lime.  This  will 
start  fermentation  and  in  six  months  or 
so  the  stuff  will  be  sweetened,  and  will 
crumble  up  fine. 


About  Alfalfa. — I  have  not  had  much 
experience  with  Alfalfa,  but  I  believe  that 
it  can  be  successfully  grown  in  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  such  soil  as  E.  E.  X. 
mentions.  My  experimental  plot  is  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre.  I>ast  Spring  one  year 
ago,  I  applied  a  good  coat  of  barnyard 
manure  on  a  piece  of  land  that  had  grown 
beans  the  year  before  on  a  light  sod,  just 
broken,  and  where  clover  had  not  grown 
in  several  years.  This  was  not  plowed  last 
year,  but  harrowed  with  the  double-action 
Cutaway  harrow,  at  intervals  of  perhaps 
a  week  or  10  days,  until  July  25,  when 
the  seed  was  sown  and  lightly  harrowed 
in.  1  did  not  sow  any  “inoculated  soil.” 
for  the  reason  that  I  had  more  faith  in 
barnyard  manure  than  in  that.  Now, 
please  recollect  the  extreme  drought  which 
we  were  passing  through  at  that  time ; 
but  the  seed  germinated  finely  and  in  32 
days'  time  some  of  the  Alfalfa  stood  nine 
inches  high,  by  actual  measurement.  It 
was  mowed  once  last  Fall,  not  very  close, 
and  has  come  through  the  Winter  in  nice 
condition.  I  have  not  seen  any  winter- 
killed  plants.  A  little  seed  and  fertilizer 
lias  been  sown  on  this  Spring,  and  the 
Cutaway  harrow  run  over  it  at  a  very 
slight  angle;  and  I  am  now  expecting  very 
favorable  results.  I  would  not  expect  to 
succeed  with  corn  growing  on  the  field.  I 
should  prefer  to  give  clean  culture  to  fine 
the  soil  thoroughly  and  destroy  the  weeds 
that  might  start,  and  then  sow  the  seed 
the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August. 

F.  H.  D. 


$  i  will  open  a  bank 
JL  account  for  you  in 

The  First  Mortgage  Guaran¬ 
tee  &Trust  Co.,  of  Philadelphia 

The  president  of  this  institution,  the  Hon.  Leslie 
M.  Shaw,  former  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  believes 
that  the  best  help  to 
thrift  is  a  savings 
fund  account;  and 
that  the  idea  should 
be  especially  encour¬ 
aged  with  those  of 
modest  means. 

The  hardest  thing 
about  saving  is  to 
make  a  start.  Mr. 

Shaw’s  plan  makes  it 
easy  to  start,  NOW, 
at  the  moment  you  are 
reading  these  words. 

Simply  mail  a  dollar 
(more  if  you  wish) 
and  theCompany  will 
open  an  account  in 
your  name  and  send 
your  bank  book  by 
return  post,  together 
with  pamphlet  of 
banking  information, 

paid  on  savings  fund  accounts. 
2%  on  accounts  subject  to  check. 

Savings  fund  deposits  accepted  up  to  $1000. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co., 

LESLIE  M.  SHAW,  President 
949  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


HOOVER 

POTATO  DIGGER 


THE  Standard  Digger  for  25  years — the  first  successful  Elevator  Digger— has  been  im¬ 
proved  to  date,  and  lias  proved  itself  superior  *,o  all  imitators  or  any  digger  of 
every  shape  and  kind.  It  gets  all  the  potatoes,  and  is  the  only  digger  that  will 
successfully  dig  potatoes  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and  among  rocks,  vines,  grass  and  weeds. 
Its  use  means  MORE  PROFITS  for  potato  growers. 


The  above  illustrates  our  Digger  with  seven-foot  elevator  and  vine  separator.  This 
vine  separator  .attachment  kicks  ajl  vines  or  weeds  to  the  rear,  and  they  are  deposited 
at  one  side,  leaving  the  potatoes  in  a  clean,  narrow  row  in  the  rear  of  the  machine. 
Saves  %  the  work  in  picking  up.  The  Digger  is  fitted  with  Side-Hill  Spurs  to  prevent 
sliding  on  hillsides. 

To  prove  to  you  all  the  good  points  of  the  Hoover  Digger— that  it  is  superior  to  any 
•  i\er  I,lla<  llnt“  a.n<j  that  it  will  work  to  your  satisfaction  right  on  your  own  farm — we 
will  let  you  try  it  in  your  own  field  and  judge  for  yourself.  If  you  grow  potatoes  it  will 
pay  you  to  write  us  to-day  for  catalogue  and  full  information. 

THE  HOOVER  MFG.  CO.,  averyT&uo 

Transfer  Points— Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Detroit,  Mich. :  Milwaukee,  Wls.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Ulauo  Falls,  Idaho;  Portland,  Oregon;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Winnipeg, 

Man  -  Hami  r.nn  Ont 


LIGHT,  WATER  AND  POWER 

WITHOUT  EXPENSE 

Do  you  have  a  run  or  creek  on  your  land  ?  If  so,  why  don’t  vou  put  it  to  work  ? 

A  small  stream  of  water  on  one  of  our  five  or  six-foot  wheels  will  develop  enough 
a°saw  to  Baw'wood^  etc10  Eo  5’our  house,  or  a  pump  to  raise  water  to  any  elevation,  or 

™ °ir  Rn  ?n?ine’  THE  STEEL  OVERSHOOT  WATER  WHEEI.  is  always 

read y  for  u.  e.  It  can.be  depended  upon  at  all  times.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  it  requires  no  attention  except  occasional  oiling. 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING  TO  OPERATE  AFTER  ONCE  BEING  I  VST  AT  TVB 
IT  FURNISHES  THE  BEST,  MOST  USEFUL,  AN  D M OST EW)\OM(  VL 
DOW  Ell  IN  THE  WORLD.  IT  Is  BEYOND  COM  FA  BISON  \Y  ITIIYiVm 
BOTH  FOB  EFFICIENCY  AND  ADAPTABILITY.  BAM, 

Let  us  know  how  large  a  stream  of  water  you  have,  how  much  fall  you  can  obtain  and 
"  bat  you  want  to  use  it  for,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  our  best  prices  and  advice. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  CO.,  Hanover,  pa. 


WaterSupply  *  for  Country  Houses. 


The  Problem  Solved 


No  elevated  tank  to 
freeze  or  leak.  Tank 
located  in  cellar. 

Any  pressure  up  to 
60  lbs.  The  ideal  „ 
fire  protection.  Send  for  ' 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Q. 

Let  our  Enpineersfigureout  your  needs 

Lunt-MossCo.43S.  MarketSt.  Boston 


DO  YOU  SHIP  PEACHES? 

If  so,  write  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List  of  the 
SOUTH  SIDE  M'F'G  CO.,  PETERSBURG,  VA, 

POTATOES  — Carman,  Cobbler,  Coin.  Giant,  Green  Ml., 
I  Hebron,  Jewel,  Longfellow, 85  kinds.  C.  W. Ford, Fishers, N.  Y- 


FERTILIZER  LIMEYS 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


FOR  <5ALF-Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.00  bushel 
Cow  Peas,  $1.75  to  $2.00  bushel 
Low-Horn  turnip  Seed.  40c.  pound. 

J.  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Dela. 


LUMBER  FOR  FARMERS 

AT  LESS  THAN  HALF  PRICE 

We  have  700  slightly  used  bass  wood  boards  2(5^1x40 
inches,  which  we  will  sell  cheap  in  part  or  whole. 
Any  man  who  intends  building  chicken  coops,  runs 
or  outhouses  can  save  half  the  cost  of  lumber  by 
purchasing  these.  Write  or  call  for  particulars. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING  COMPANY, 

244  West  49th  Street,  New  York  City. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Mil. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free 


nnn  QU'IiXS  of  strawberries 

yUUU  now  growing  on  one  acre,  mj  system. 
Come  June  10,  see  me  win  or  lose,  as  Collingwood 
says.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia.  N.  J. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  AND  G  BASS  SE  EDS  sold 
direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WKRTHlfilMKR  &  SONS,  Ligonier  Ind. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

And  timber  lauds,  improved  and  unimproved, 
$5.00  per  acre  and  up.  Heavy  crops,  good  market, 
healthy  climate  and  happy  farmers.  Catalogue  free. 
B.  T.  Watkins, Box  G.600  E.  Main  St., Richmond, Ya. 


A  Commuter’s  Farm. 

The  hired  man  can  make  this  53-acre  farm  pay 
you  a  handsome  profit  while  you  go  to  your  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York  every  day;  excellent  10-room 
2-story  house,  splendid  stable;  buildings  almost 
new:  adjoins  2,000-acre  estate  for  which  N.  Y. 
banker  paid  $150  an  acre;  healthful  location,  high 
altitude;  charming  view  over  10  miles  of  beautiful 
country;  only  $5,500,  part  cash;  photograph  of 
residence  page  35,  Stront's  Bulletin,  copy  free; 
E.  A.  ST  ROUT  CO.,  Dept.  1099,  47  W.  34tb  St.,  cor. 
Broadway,  N.  V. 


PllIDE  OF  THE  NORTH  YELLOW  DENT 
SEED  CORN— Early  to  mature  ami  heavy 
yielder—  $2  per  bushel.  Wo  also  grow  it  for  ensil¬ 
age.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  New  York. 


1,000,000 

for  price  list. 


Cabbage,  Cauliflower.  Sweet 
Potato.  Tomato  and  Ituby 
King  Pepper  Plants.  Send 
Caleb  Boggs  &  Sou,  Cbcswold.  Del. 


FARM  SEEDS. 

We  are  Recleaners  and  Dealers  in  Red 
ALsike,  Alfalfa,  Crimson  and  White  Clovers; 
also  Timothy,  Harley,  Seed  Oats  and  Corn  and 
a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write 
for  price  list  and  catalogue  mailed  free. 


NE.W  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA^ 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON  L 


RICHMOND 


JACKSONVILLE  ^ 


LAND  OF\ 

IAMATEE 


FARMS. 

Why  not  locate  in  Manatee 
County, (West  Coast)?  Ten 
acres  net  as  much  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  Northern  States. 
Delightful  climate,  abundan 
rainfall,  convenient  markets. 

VEGETABLES  NET 
$1000  ACRE. 

Outdoor  work  the  year 
round,  several  crops  a  season. 
Lands  reasonable.  Write 
for  full  information. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 
General  Inol.  Agent. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE, 
DEPT.  18. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VA 


GULF 

OF 

MEXICO 


I  ne  Henry  mlipps  beed  and  Implement  Co. 

1 15-1 1 7  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
12  ASSORTED  POST  CARDS  lOc. 

Decoration  Day,  4tli  July.  Floral,  Birthday,  etc.,  beauti¬ 
ful  designs.  Deeply  embossed,  rich  colors,  unequaled 
value;  all  different.  Star  Post  Card  Co.,  135  So.  Sth  St.,  Chilli. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP  TO  QUICK  BUYER, 

No.  3  AMERICAN  SAWMILL. 

Four  head  blocks  and  dogs,  saw  dust  conveyor. 

good  as  new  $£5U.OO.  Address 
H1RSCHFELD,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 


Delaware  Fruit  Farm 

62 acres,  ’-j  mile  to  R.  It.  station;  500  bearing  peach 
and  150  bearing  apples  and  pear  trees.  C  acres  in 
berries;  10-room  house,  barn,  granary,  wagon  sited; 
driven  well;  one  good  crop  of  fruit  will  pay  for 
farm;  owner’s  business  in  other  state  forces  him 
to  sacrifice;  only  $2,700,  part  cash  and  easy  terms; 
see  picture,  page  53  Strout’s  April  Bulletin  i  f  Farm 
Bargains,  copy  free.  Dept.  1099.  E,  A •  ST II OUT 
CO.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


FOR  SALE 


!— One  hundred  acres  level  land, 
_ _ eleven  room  house,  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  well  watered,  two  barns,  basement,  carriage 
house,  24  x60.  other  outbuildings,  two  orchards, 
main  road.  Price,  $3,500,  one-half  cash,  balance 
five  years  at  five  per  cent.  .  , 

HALL'S  FARM  .\LKNCY,  Owego,  New  York. 
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Potatoes  in  Young  Orchard. 

P.  S.  (No  Address.) — I  have  set  three 
apple  orchards  since  1850,  and  always  grew 
potatoes  among  the  trees  during  the  first 
four  or  five  years,  being  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  a  better  crop  than  corn  or 
any  other  sort  of  grain  to  grow  among 
trees,  if  the  benefit  fo  the  trees  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

Ans. — The  only  objection  we  know  of 
to  potatoes  is  that  the  digging  is  like 
a  late  cultivation.  This  often  starts  a 
new  growth  in  the  trees,  and  the  tender 
wood  is  hurt  in  a  hard  Winter.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  this  potatoes  make  a  good  crop 
for  young  orchards.  They  are  usually 
well  fertilized  and  well  tilled. 

The  Nitrogen  in  Crimson  Clover. 

H.  E.  IF.,  Lancaster,  Pa. — Will  you  tell 
me  liow  soon  the  nitrogen  in  Crimson 
clover  is  available  after  it  is  plowed  down 
for  other  crops? 

Ans. — Of  course  it  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  soil  and  the  sea¬ 
son.  In  a  light,  open  soil  with  warm 
weather  and  just  enough  water  the 
Crimson  clover  will  decay  faster  than 
in  a  cold,  heavy  clay  or  in  an  un¬ 
drained  soil.  In  a  cold,  wet  season  or 
in  a  very  dry  time  the  decay  would  be 
slower.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  most 
available  form  of  nitrogen  for  crops. 
Some  careful  experiments  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  show  that  dried  blood  was  about 
65  per  cent  as  available  as  nitrate,  and 
that  Crimson  clover,  cow  peas,  etc., 
were  about  the  same  as  the  dried 
blood.  That  is  probably  as  fair  a  com¬ 
parison  as  you  can  make.  In  a  ton  of 
Crimson  clover  hay  there  are  42  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  A  good  sample  of  dried 
blood  carries  14  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
When  you  plow  under  a-  ton  of  the 
Crimson  clover  hay  you  get  about  the 
fertilizing  value  of  300  pounds  of  dried 
blood. 

Sunscald  on  Fruit  Trees. 

TT.  Or,  Slocan,  13.  C. — We  are  troubled 
here  with  what  wo  think  is  sunscald.  The 
bark  (chiefly  ou  the  south  side)  dies  in  spots 
oval  in  shape  and  about  the  size  of  a  quar- 
tor,  and  keeps  getting  larger  until  in  about 
two  years  it  will  go  clean  around  the  tree 
and  kill  it.  It  only  attacks  the  young 
trees.  During  the  latter  part  of  March 
here  we  usually  get  some  clear,  hot.  sunny 
days  and  cold,  frosty  nights,  with  snow 
still  on  the  ground.  On  accoitnt  of  the 
heavy  snowfall  the  ground  never  freezes. 
Home  people  claim  to  have  prevented  it  by 
r  pping  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  top  to 
bottom  with  a  knife,  cutting  through  the 
bark  to  the  wood.  Is  it  safe  to  cut 
through  the  cambium  layer,  or  only  the 
outer  hark? 

Ans. — This  trouble  may  be  due  to  a 
hot  sun  following  rather  severe  cold, 
preceded  by  two  or  three  exceedingly 
warm  days,  during  which  the  sap  has 
started  rapidly.  The  unfrozen  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  would  also  be  more 
favorable  for  such  injury,  and  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  apple 
growing  will  be  rather  precarious 
where  such  conditions  are  apt  to  oc¬ 
cur  every  year.  I  have  seen  two  or¬ 
chards  in  New  York  State  where  the 
young  trees  on  a  southern  exposure 
were  all  injured.  The  owners  of  these 
orchards  claimed  that  the  injury  fol¬ 
lowed  conditions  very  much  like  the 
correspondent  describes,  and  I  could 
see  no  evidence  of  fungus  or  bacterial 
trouble,  the  injury  being  clear-cut  and 
defined  and  had  gone  no  further  the 
succeeding  year.  If  the  injury  is 
caused  by  a  combination  of  hot  sun 
and  cold,  a  sun  shield  of  some  kind 
protecting  the  south  side  of  tree  from 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  might  prevent 
tJie  trouble.  This  injury  mav  be  due 
to  a  bacterial  trouble,  similar  to  that 
causing  pear  blight,  or  to  the  fungus 
causing  apple  canker;  many  cases  of 
so-called  sunscald  on  the  bodies  of 
young  trees  are  due  to  these  two  trou¬ 
bles,  and  the  most  effective  remedy  is 
to  cut  out  all  the  diseased  areas,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  you  are  cutting  out 
enough,  so  that  none  of  the  diseased 
tissue  remains,  then  disinfecting  the 
wound  with  a  one-to-one-thousand  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  solution  applied  with 


a  sponge  or  cloth,  and  after  they  dry 
paint  all  wounds  of  any  size  with 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil.  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Twenty  Ounce  and  King 
are  very  susceptible  to  troubles  of  this 
nature,  and  I  have  seen  trees  repeat¬ 
edly  saved  in  the  above  manner.  The 
grower  should  watch  his  trees  closely 
however,  as  often  »a  tree  'will  be  al¬ 
most  completely  girdled  before  the 
trouble  would  be  noticed  except  by 
the  closest  kind  of  observation. 

b.  d.  v.  B. 

Fertilizer  for  Tomatoes. 

13.,  May’s  Landing,  N.  J. — I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  fertilizer  I  should 
use  for  an  acre  of  early  tomatoes  and  what 
kind?  Should  it  be  applied  in  hills  or 
broadcast,  or  both?  I  have  tankage,  dried 
blood,  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash 
and  phospohric  acid. 

Ans. — My  soil  is  sandy  for  from 
three  to  five  feet,  hence  it  is  more  open 
and  warms  up  more  quickly.  Water 
from  heavy  rainfalls  settles  down  very 
rapidly.  On  our  sandy  soils  I  have 
found  that  broadcasting  12  spreader 
loads  of  manure  evenly  over  the  sur¬ 
face  before  plowing  is  a  better  practice 
than  the  old  method  of  putting  all  ma¬ 
nure  directly  under  the  plant.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  have  followed  this 
method.  After  plowing,  and  before  har¬ 
rowing,  I  broadcast  with  the  fertilizer 
drill  the  following  mixture  per  acre : 
800  pounds  acid  phosphate,  200  pounds 
muriate  of  potash,  and  work  all  well 
in  the  soil.  In  the  hill  I  use  a  mix- 


"THE  GREAT  STONE-  FACE”— NEW 
HAMPSHIRE.  FIG.  229. 

ture  containing  about  the  following,  by 
weight;  four  parts  high-grade  tankage, 
two  parts  blood,  one  part  nitrate  of 
soda,  using  a  good-sized  handful  to 
each  hill,  to  be  well  mixed  with  the 
soil  before  the  plant  is  set.  Shortly 
after  setting  the  plants,  or  as  soon  as 
the  plants  show  signs  of  growth,  side- 
dress  with  225  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre.  I  find  th'at  this  method 
works  well  on  my  soil,  and  under  my 
conditions,  but  were  I  going  to  plant 
the  early  tomato  on  heavy  soil,  I  would 
use  less  manure  broadcast  and  apply 
one-half  of  a  moderate  shovelful  in 
each  hill.  This  manure  should  be 
worked  over  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  to  have  it  fine  and  well  rotted. 
My  reason  for  this  is  that  the  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  hill  on  soils  that  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  cold  has  a  tendency  to 
warm  them  up  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  plants,  prevents  compacting  of 
the  soils  after  heavy  rains,  allows  a 
freer  circulation  of  air,  better  drain¬ 
age  around  the  plant,  and  better  op¬ 
portunity  for  absorbing  heat.  On  this 
type  of  soil,  too,  if  in  good  tilth,  a 
less  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  should 
be  used  in  side-dressing,  the  amount 
to  be  determined  by  the  grower  him¬ 
self.  No  one  can  prescribe  any  definite 
amount  who  is  not  wholly  acquainted 
with  the  soil.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

Visitor:  “And  when  your  prisoners 
are  unruly,  how  do  you  smooth  them, 
down?”  Warden:  “Easily,  ma’am. 
V  e  iron  ’em.” — Baltimore  American. 


The  bride’s  wise  choice 

“  From  our  new  cottage 
“home  I  shall  omit  the 
“  useless  inner  doors, 
“mantles,  extra  chim- 
“ney-o,  fancy  lamps  that 
“  are  never  lighted, 
“books  which  are  never 
“  read,  vases  which  con¬ 
tain  no  flowers,  etc.  Let  us  first 
“purchase  an  outfit  of 


Boilers 


c< 


^because  they  save  much  coal,  need  no  repairs,  keep  all  ashes,  smoke, 
^and  soot  out  of  the  living-rooms,  are  safe,  and  will  last  long  as  the 
^  cottage  shall  stand.  These  savings  and  economies  will  help  in  time 
to  pay  for  the  finer  furnishings.” 

The  cottage  will  be  kept  cozily  warm  all  over,  and  the  family  health  thus  protected. 
"If  we  prosper  and  move  to  a  larger  house,  we  will  get  our  full  money  back,  or  10% 
_to  15%  higher  rental  to  cover  cost,  as  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
“do  not  rust  out  or  wear  out.” 

Those  who  know  that  happiness  depends  so  much  upon  the  comfort  and  healthfulness  of  the 

home,  whether 
newlyweds  or 
longweds,  are 
urged  to  write 
us  at  once. 

Our  outfits  are 
as  quickly  put 
intoOLD  build¬ 
ings  as  in  new 
— farm  or  city — 
and  this  is  just 
the  season  to 
get  the  services 
of’  the  most 
skillful  Fitters. 

Prices  are  now 
most  favorable. 


V.  *  T  W  ;f  ! 


A  No.  3-22  IDEAL  Boiler  and  600 
ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  the  owner  $245,  were  used 
to  Hot- Water  heat  this  cottage. 


A  No.  22  IDEAL  Boiler  and  240  ft. 
of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  the  owner  $  1 10,  were  used 
to  Hot- Water  heat  this  cottage. 


At  these  prices  the  goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  Fitter. 
I  his  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installa- 
tjon  is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 

Showrooms 
in  all 

large  cities 


IDEAL  Water  Boiler 


American  Radiator  Company 


Write 
Dept  9, 
CHICAGO 


Genasco  lasts — but  you  don’t  have  to  take 
our  say-so.  Judge  for  yourself! 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  You  know  that  is 
Nature’s  own  absolute  waterproofer  and  weather-resister. 
It  is  better  to  know  what  goes  in  your  roofing  than  to 
guess — saves  money,  time,  and  trouble. 

Look  for  the  trade-mark,  and  know  that  you  get  Genasco.  Mineral  and 
smooth  surface.  Hacked  by  our  written  guarantee.  Write  for  samples  and  the 
Good  Roof  Guide  Hook. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


PROTECTION  BRAND 

ROOFING 

Won't  leak  because  it  is 

“The  Roofing'  without  a  Nailhole.” 

Send  for  free  sample  and  booklet. 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  A, 

136  Water  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


5cPer  Square.^ 


ou  hqua 

Roof-Fix 


-We  will  guarantee  to  pu* 
any  old  leaky,  worn-out. 
rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  ae  per  square  per  year. 

The  Psrfect  Roof  Pramarver,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  frea  rooting  book 
■  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

f/ie  Anderson  Manufacturinu  Co..  Dept.  35  Elyria,  Qbik 


Kepa'id  -  RuidHMROOfilig 


Don  T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  until  you  have  seen  and  tested  the  old.  reliable 
B.-eose  Bros,  guaranteed  waterproof.tire-reslsting, durable  Rubber  Roofint). 

Made  by  our  own  special  process,  of  long-fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  in  asphalt. 

Fp£C  Cement  and  Special  Roofing  Ueavl>y  coated  on  both  sides. 

Nails  inclosed  in  each  roll.  5,1,11,1  ,,()r  Free  Samples  and  Booklet 

Hammer  l  ivs  It  i  °et  these  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and 
Uuir.mer  lays  II.  43-ply  rooting.  Put  them  to  every  test  you 

jean  think  or  and  prove  to  your  own  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  Brotsn  Bros.  Rubber  Roof- 

Jinn  is  the  highest  quality  rooling  on  the 
<  market.  We  give  the 

Longest  Guarantee 

Send  for  samples  or  order  now  ou  our 
S  strong  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
jback.  We  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 
Jot  the  western  boundary  lino  of  Minneso- 
|i  ta,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and"  north  of  south  line  of  Tennessee. 


Lowest  Factory 
Priees 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 

35-lb. Roll — 108 
Sq.  Ft  1-Ply 
45-l!>. Roll — 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply 
55-lb  .Roll — 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 3  Ply 
Order  today .orwrito  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 


$135 
1 85 
225 


Don't 


!  delay  ordering;  these  special  priees  may  not  be  offered  to  you  again. 
;  Take  advantage  of  them  and  write  now,  today. 
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Salt  in  the  Hay  Mow. 

•/.  II.  G.,  Trumansbury,  X.  Y.  —  Will  you 
give  the  advantage  or  disadvantages  of  salt¬ 
ing  liay  as  it  is  put  into  t lie  mow,  and  if 
salt  should  be  used,  about  how  much  per 
ton  of  hay? 

Ans. — Salt  is  used  for  two  purposes. 
It  draws  moisture  from  wet  hay.  This 
is  not  unlike  the  action  of  salt  upon 
meat.  Here  its  action  is  to  cause  the 
film  to  contract,  the  meat  to  lessen  in 
bulk  and  the  juice  to  flow  out.  1  he  salt 
also  destroys  or  holds  back  fermenta¬ 
tion,  which  in  green  or  wet  hay  may 
even  lead  to  spontaneous  combustion. 
A  number  of  cases  are  on  record  where 
this  has  occurred.  The  greener  the  hay, 
the  more  danger  from  fermentation,  and 
clever  or  Alfalfa  are  more  dangerous 
than  Timothy.  About  50  pounds  of  salt 
to  the  ton  well  scattered  through  it  will 
help. 

A  Chemical  and  Clover  Rotation. 

On  page  495  is  a  question  from  a  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer  who  is  growing  a  rotation  of 
oats,  grass,  potatoes  and  corn— using  fer¬ 
tilizers.  lie  complains  that,  in  this  rota¬ 
tion  the  corn  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
Our  advice  was  to  change  the  rotation 
and  plant  corn  in  the  sod  and  let  the 
potatoes  follow  the  corn,  and  use  lime  on 
tlie  oats.  The  farmer  now  writes : 

You  ask  why  I  do  not  reverse  the 
rotation  and  pkmt  corn  first  and  pota¬ 
toes  the  second  year.  That  is  just 
what  I  have  long  planned  to  do  as  soon 
as  I  get  the  soil  built  up  a  little,  but 
I  have  been  afraid  that  the  lack  of 
humus  would  cause  a  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  if  I  changed  and  put  them 
second.  I  rather  think  that  under  my 
conditions,  rape  would  be  better  titan 
rye  and  turnips  for  a  cover  crop,  but 
our  seasons  are  so  very  short  that  any 
such  crop  does  not  amount  to  much  un¬ 
less  the  soil  is  fairly  rich  (I  mean  any 
crop  sown  at  last  cultivation  of  corn). 
The  baking  of  the  soil  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  corn,  as  it  fails  to  grow 
properly  front  the  very  start.  Neither 
does  it  seem  as  though  the  lack  of  hu¬ 
mus  is  serious  enough  to  be  the  only 
cause.  The  soil  is  not  sour  enough 
wholly  to  prevent  the  growth  of  clover, 
and  some  of  the  farms  produce  good 
clover.  As  to  the  use  of  lime,  I  do, 
not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tried  in 
this  section,  so  of  course  there  is  no 
agricultural  lime  offered  for  sale  here. 
Lime  for  mason’s  use  costs  about  $1.25 
per  barrel,  1,200  pounds,  which  seems 
rather  expensive  for  use  in  the  land. 
We  can  grow  wonderful  crops  when 
conditions  are  just  right,  and  the  dairy 
farmer  with  plenty  of  manure  comes 
pretty  near  having  those  conditions, 
but  the  rest  of  us  have  a  hard  prob¬ 
lem  to  solve.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
paper  which  is  doing  so  much  to  help 
us  as  The  R.  X.-Y.,  and  if  we  do  our 
part  we  have  just  got  to  win  out.  You 
suggest  letting  cover  crops  grow  in 
Winter  and  Spring.  There  is  no  chance 
for  Winter  growth,  here,  and  to-day, 
April  15,  the  fields  a.re  not  wholly  bare 
of  snow,  and  some  farmers  will  want 
to  plant  early  potatoes  about  the  first 
of  May.  People  farther  south  can 
hardly  realize  what  our  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  here.  s.  s.  c. 

Hardwick,  Vt. 

R.  X.-Y.— This  show's  us  how'  hard  it 
is  to  lay  down  any  exact  rules.  We 
think  the  rape  will  make  the  heaviest 
Fall  crop,  but  wre  would  sow  Cow-horn 
turnips'  with  it.  This  crop  grows  fast  and 
digs  down  into  the  soil.  W  ith  these 
short  seasons  and  cold  Springs  we  can 
see  the  need  of  using  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates. 
It  is  just  the  reverse  of  conditions  in 
the  South.  There,  with  longer  seasons 
crops  can  be  grown  practically  all 
through  the  year,  and  in  this  way  pro¬ 
vide  nearly  al  the  nitrogen  needed  for 
ordinary  farm  crops.  The  soil  is 
warmer,  and  organic  nitrogen  is  made 
rapidly  available.  Yet  with  all  these 
natural  advantages  a  southern  farm 
neighborhood  rarely  shows'  the  evi- 
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deuces  of  prosperity  which  are  found 
in  the  far  North.  If  the  southern  peo¬ 
ple  were  forced  to  labor  as  the  north¬ 
ern  people  do  through  their  short  sea¬ 
sons,  or  if  the  northern  people  could 
grow  the  manuring  crops  which  the 
South  produces  both  sections  would  be 
revolutionized.  We  feel  sure  that  any 
New  England  soil  which  has  been  in 
cultivation  half  a  century  will  be  helped 
by  lime.  Send  to  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  New'  Haven  for 
their  lime  bulletin.  This  gives  ad¬ 
dresses  of  lime  kilns.  You  can  figure 
the  cost  of  agricultural  lime  at  your 
place.  _ _ 

Crippled  Chicks. 

Wliat  causes  “sprawlecs”  in  incubator 
hatched  chicks,  legs  spread  out  sideways 
from  body  or  are  stiff  in  joints?  I  notice 
the  trouble  occurs  mostly  in  the  chicks 
that  are  hatched  last.  My  incubator  is 
operated  in  an  unused  room  in  the  house. 

I  have  tried  hatching  will)  and  without 
moisture  with  the  same  results.  a.  o. 

llimrod,  N.  Y. 

Crippled  chicks  are  due  sometimes  to 
the  poor  condition  of  the  parent  stock, 
breeding  from  immature  stock,  faulty  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Incubator,  such  as  irregu¬ 
lar  and  improper  temperature,  lack  of 
moisture,  failure  to  turn  the  eggs;  to  keep¬ 
ing  the  eggs  too  long  before  incubation : 
keeping  them  exposed  to  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature  before  incubation,  etc.  Another  j 
common  cause  of  sprawlers  is  a  smooth 
floor  in  the  nursery  tray.  Large  heavy  j 
chicks  sometimes  have  weak  legs,  and  if 
the  feet  spread  apart  they  are  unable  to 
bring  them  into  the  normal  position  again,  j 
In  all  ordinary  cases  the  cripples  should 
be  killed,  for  even  if  they  did  survive  they 
would  simply  make  weaklings  that  would 
cost  more  in  time  and  money  than  they 
were  worth.  About  the  only  thing  to  do 
to  prevent  the  trouble  is  to  select  eggs 
only  from  the  most  vigorous  stock ;  then 
be  careful  in  the  management  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  cover  the  floor  of  the  nursery 
tray  with  burlap  to  prevent  slipping. 

c.  F.  b. 

SUCH  A  SIGHT  NEVER  SEEN. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Noell,  Fairfield,  Me.,  writes: 
"Bowker’s  Pyrox  is  a  fine  spray.  I  used 
it  on  my  apple  orchard  of  120  trees.  The 
result  "was  that  the  foliage  was  very 
clean ;  apples  were  smooth  and  of  a 
good  color.  The  trees  were  full,  such 
a  sight  never  was  seen  around  here  be¬ 
fore.  I  sprayed  only  once  after  the 
blossoms  fell.  There  were  no  insects 
and  no  fungous.”  “Pyrox”  does  not 
wash  off  the  foliage  like  Paris  Green, 
but  sticks  like  paint  through  even  heavy 
rains.  Address  Bowker  Insecticide  Co.. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Let  us  mail  you  our  large  catalog  of  Buggies, 
Surveys.  Concords  and  Automobile  Seat  Buggies 
and  Spring  Wagons.  It  is  free. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO., 


Box  ~5, 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Mounted  Gasoline  Engines 

The 
Best 


Our  engines  are  simply 
constructed  and  guar-  - — 1 
anteed  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  Write  for 
free  catalogue  allow¬ 
ing  low  prices  on 
both  steam  and 
gasoline  engines 
and  on  all  farm 
implements. 

The  Mossinger 
Mfg.  Co.. 

P  0.  Box  3,Tatamy,  Pa. 


Made 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN,  FUFF  or 
THOROCGHPIN,  but 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and 
you  work  the  horse  same  time.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  Will 
tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $2.00  per 
bottle  at  d’lurs  ordcliv’d.BookfDfree. 

ABSORB1NE,  JR.,  for  mankind. 
$1  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose  Veins, Var- 
Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or  Lira- 
Enlarged  Glands.  Allays  pain  quickly: 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


cocele, 

raents. 


For  Dairies  and  Creameries 

Gives  to  rooms  that  were  dark  and  dingy  the 
bright  and  clean  look  of  being  lined  with 
porcelain.  Gloss-O-Lite  is  pure  white— no 
other  paint  is  so  white,  no  other  stays  white 
so  long. 

On  Wood,  Brick,  Metal  or 
Concrete  Walls 

Gloss-O-Lite  makes  a  smooth,  hard  surface, 
gives  least  lodgment  to  germs  and  dirt,  and 
is  therefore 

Sanitary — clean,  and  easily  kept  so.  Its 
smooth  porcelain- like  surface  has  a  higher 
finish  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  any 
other  paint  at  anything  like  the  price.  It 
enables  you  to  keep  your  walls  as  free  from 
germs  as  a  tiled  refrigerator. 


Economical. — With  Gloss-O-Lite  cr  ly 
two  coats  are  necessary  to  cover  any  surface 
that  with  ordinary  paint  requires  at  least  three. 
It  wears  longer  than  any  paint  you  ever  used. 

Gloss-O-Lite  is  used  by  many  of  the  largest 
model  creameries  and  dairies— and  wherever 
Gloss-O-Lite  has  once  been  tried  it  has  since 
been  in  constant  use.  A  large  user  of  Gloss- 
O-Lite  writes: 

"  .  WHITE  is  a  trade-mark  with  us. 

We  have  used  a  great  number  of  different  kinds  of 
enamel  at  vanous  prices.  Gloss-CbLite  has  given 
better  satisfaction  because  it  bolds  its  color  and  is 
extremely  WHITE.  in  fact  better  than  any 
enamel  we  have  so  far  used  It 's  especially  good 
in  locations  where  light  is  required." 

The  use  of  Gloss-O-Lite  will  not  only 
make  possible  perfect  cleanliness  in  your 
buildings,  but  it  will  give  them  an  appear¬ 
ance  that  will  strongly  impress  all  visitors 
with  your  careful  attention  lo  sanitary 
conditions. 

Write  to-day  for  booklet  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices, 

Gloss-O-Lite  is  not  sold  by  dealers. 


U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co.,  17  Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


The  Aristocrat  of  Moderate 


Priced 

Cream 

Separators 


We  are  often  asked  the  reason  for  the 
great  success  of  the 

United  States  Separator 

In  a  nut  shell  it  is  this : 

U.  S.  Cream  Separators  are  made  of  the  best  material, are  most 
thorough  in  shimming  and  most  durable  in  blearing  qualities. 
Every  UNITED  STATES  owner  will  stand  back  of  these  facts. 

In  every  line  there  is  one  best.  Why?  Because  that  one  is  the  standard. 
So  it  is  with  Cream  Separators,  the  United  States  is  the  Standard  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor.  Many  thousands  being  operated  in  all  dairy  sections  have  established 
its  value. 

Promises  and  performances.  There  are  cream  separator  manufacturers 
that  promise  great  things — on  paper — but  in  actual  daily  use  their 
machines  cannot  fulfill  their  glaring  claims. 

When  some  glib  salesman  claims  he  has  something  equal  to  the 
United  States,  make  him  show  you  proof.  It  is  one  thing  to  make 
a  claim  and  another  thing  to  prove  it. 

The  United  States  has  the  proof.  For  it  Holds  the 
World’s  Record  for  closest  skimming  in  fifty  consecutive 
runs,  covering  one  month,  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
from  the  milk  of  ten  different  breeds  of  cows,  a 
record  never  having  been  equalled. 

Before  you  decide  examine  the  United  States  care¬ 
fully.  Ask  any  of  the  thousands  of  satisfied  users 
and  get  their  verdict,  then  have  a  United  States 
selling  agent  place  a  United  States  in  your  dairy  on 
free  trial  and  it  will  prove  all  claims. 

In  the  meanwhile  send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  159, 

J  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C0„  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Ml 
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Cow-Ease 

)  Keeps  Off 
Hr  Fifes 
Makes  More 


A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation — easily 
applied  by  spraying— enables  cattle  to  feed 
in  peace.  Never  makes  milk  taste  or  smell. 
Saves  its  cost  many  times  over  in  extra  milk. 

Free  Trial  Offer » 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with 
COW-EASE,  send  us  liis  name  ana  we  will 
tell  you  how  to  get  a  GALLON  CAN  AN1> 
SPRAYER  FREE. 

Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Mauufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Shoo  Fly 

awi - ■  ^ 


The 

Animat* 

Friend 


Y  Keep*  off  flit-8  und  insects  in  pasture  longer  than  — ^ 
Imitation.  Kills  every  lly  it  strikes!  Protect  you» 
Block  and  they’ll  take  on  flesh.  Cowa  give  more  and 
richer  milk,  and  horses  do  more  work  on  less  feed.  Ha¬ 
worth  saves  3  qts.  milk.  1  gal.  protects  3  animals  a  sea¬ 
son.  Cures  all  sores.  Prevents  itching.  Buttling 
better  for  galls.  Used  by  leading  veterinarians  and 
dairymen  since  1885.  Kills  lice  and  mites.  Accept 
i  no  substitute.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  send  hia  name 
I  and  Jl,  and  we'll  send  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  3  am* 

I  mala  80  days  and  improved  8-tube  gravity  sprayer.  Name 
express  oflice.  ifcl  refunded  If  animals  not  protected. 

Phoo-Fly  Mffe.Co.,  131?  N.  10th8t.,Phila.*Pa. 

Ag-uts  wanted  everywhere.  Special  terms.  Write  today 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  ”* 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,  It  Mill  St.,  Binghamton.  X. 


No  Dairyman 

Owning  a  cream  separ¬ 
ator  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  Strite  Gov¬ 
ernor  Fulley-  Will 
prolong  life  of  your 
separator  and  get  you  a 
better  grade  of  cream. 
Write  manufacturers, 
Strite  GovernorPnl- 
ley  Co.,  357  3d  St.,  So.. 
1  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


See 

That 

Knot 


v-ni-  no  Of"  TUIA/r!  Vfll'f  err  When  you  inspect  Anthony  fence  is  the  knot— a  knot  for  service— pom - 
Malt  m  M  M  HSFEiX  S  pact,  smooth,  neat  and  strong.  Anthony  fence  is  made  from  highly 

galvanized  hard  steel  wire  which  is  Inspected  before  woven  into  the  feiice,  and  every  roll  of  fence  is  carefully  inspect 

m  process  of  manufacture.  Tests  by  daily  erection,  m  a  m  _ _  *Bf^  — _ ^ 

Stays  alwavs  parallel  with  posts  on  hillside  or  level  (V?  R«j  flMM  B*  jUB  IT 

ground.  You  never  forget  anything  you  see  about  J  E.  B»  M  MU  Jt  fc  PJ  m  W 


FREE  Anthony  knot  full  length  souvenir  hat  pin  mailed 


free.  The  head  is  an  exact  Anthony  knot  as  it 
appears  in  the  fence.  See  the  knot  yourself,  and  get  a  hat 
pin  for  a  member  of  your  family.  W  rite  for  it  now — TODAY. 


—because  you  never  forget  the  best  thing  you  ever  saw  in  the 

fence  line. 

The  Anthony  Fence  Co.,  10  Michigan  St.,Tecumseh,  Mich.,  U.S.A^ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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SEEDING  GRASS  IN  A  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

D.  C.j  Armada,  Mich.— Is  it  practical  to 
seed  a  peach  orchard  down  that  is  just 
coming  into  bearing,  except  some  trees  that 
are  being  set  this  year  to  fill  vacancies? 
I  am  told  west  of  us  on  some  hills  they 
seed  their  orchards  down  after  a  few  years 
and  let  the  grass  go  back  on  the  ground. 
We  have  a  great  quantity  of  horse  manure, 
and  are  thinking  of  putting  that  on  occa¬ 
sionally  instead  of  the  grass  that  we  shall 
take  off.  Would  not  the  grass  if  left  un¬ 
cut  dry  out  the  ground?  Does  it  pay  to 
draw  leached  ashes  from  an  asbery  and 
pay  25  cents  per  load  to  put  around  peach 
trees?  Would  it  pay  better  to  get  un¬ 
leached  ashes  at  five  cents  per  bushel?  The 
latter  way  would  be  more  work  .as  they 
would  have  to  be  bought  and  gathered  in 
small  quantities. 

Ans. — It  is  practical  but  not  always 
as  profitable  as  to  cultivate.  We  have 
followed  this  plan  in  some  of  our  or¬ 
chards.  Our  experience  shows  that  it 
pays  to  cultivate  peach  trees  at  least 
until  they  are  in  bearing.  We  have 
one  orchard  that  was  planted  in  sod 
which  has  not  been  plowed  at  all.  The 
grass  has  been  cut — part  of  it  piled 
around  the  trees  and  the  rest  hauled 
out  as  hay.  Manure  and  forest  soil 
have  been  hauled  in  to  take  the  place 
of  this  hay.  While  these  trees  have 
made  a  fair  growth  and  are  now  cov¬ 
ered  with  buds,  they  are  not  as  large 
as  trees  of  equal  age  which  have  been 
thoroughly  tilled.  We  should  give 
some  sort  of  culture  until  the  trees 
are  ready  to  hear.  After  that  it  is 
possible  to  keep  the  trees  in  good 
thrifty  condition  without  plowing  and 
cultivating.  By  that  we  mean  a  fair 
growth  of  new  wood  each  year  and  a 
reasonable  crop  of  good  peaches.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  the  best 
way,  because  that  depends  much  on 
the  soil  and  conditions.  A  natural 
grass  land  is  best  for  this  so-called 
mulch  culture.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
steep  hillsides  where  the  wash  from 
rains  gullies  the  soil.  The  greatest 
drawback  we  have  found  to  this  plan 
is  the  danger  from  fire  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  Once  started  in  the  dry  mulch 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop  it. 
Ilorse  manure  alone  would  not  be  the 
best  substitute  for  grass.  It  contains 
too  much  nitrogen,  and  if  used  alone 
will  put  too  much  wood  on  your  peach 
trees.  Potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
should  be  used  with  it.  In  leaching  a 
part  of  the  potash  is  taken  from  the 
ashes  and  considerable  water  added. 
A  ton  of  averaged  leached  ashes  will 
contain  but  little  more  than  20  pounds 
of  potash,  30  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
over  400  of  lime.  You  would  not  think 
of  using  less  than  150  pounds  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  per  acre  and  this 
would  mean  75  pounds  of  potash.  To 
obtain  an  equal  amount  in  leached 
ashes  you  should  use  at  least  four 
tons.  At  five  cents  a  bushel  a  ton 
of  unleached  ashes  would  cost  about 
$2.50  per  ton.  You  would  have  100 
pounds  of  potash  in  this  ton — which 
would  make  it  cost  more  in  cash  but 
less  in  labor _ 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  SOY  BEANS. 

Many  questions  have  been  asked  about  the 
value  of  the  Soy  hean  as  compared  with 
cow  peas  as  a  forage  crop.  The  Tennessee 
Experiment  Station  at  Knoxville,  Tonn., 
lias  conducted  many  experiments  with  the 
Soy  hean.  Prom  their  bulletin  we  learn 
that  the  Soy  bean  produces  more  grain 
than  the  cow  pea,  whether  it  is  pastured  off 
by  hogs  or  whether  the  grain  is  thrashed 
and  ground.  As  a  bay  or  grain  crop  the 
Soy  bean  matures  earlier  than  the  cow 
pea  by  several  weeks,  and  would  therefore 
appear  to  be  a  safer  crop  to  grow  in  the 
North.  Another  advantage  of  the  Soy  bean 
is  that  it  grows  with  a  straight,  upright 
habit,  and  can  be  seeded  in  drills  so  as 
to  give  thorough  cultivation  the  same  as 
fodder  corn.  Clover  and  turnips  might  he 
seeded  in  the  Soy  beans  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation.  We  are  planning  this  year  to  use 
s°y  beans  as  a  crop  in  young  orchards, 
giving  thorough  cultivation  and  then  seed¬ 
ing  down  to  the  cover  crop  as  we  have 
formerly  done  with  corn.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  stand  of 
cow  peas,  especially  in  the  South,  than  of 
Soy  beans.  The  cow  peas  are  hardier: 
they  will  break  their  way  through  a  soil 
crust  easier  than  the  bean.  Germination 
of  cow  pea  seed  is  surer  than  that  of 


Soy  beans,  which  makes  them  better  suited 
for  broadcasting.  It  is  also  said  that  in 
the  South  the  rabbits  will  bite  down  the 
young  Soy  bean  plants,  while  they  don't 
seriously  trouble  the  cow  peas.  This  argu¬ 
ment.  however,  might  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  Soy  beans  are,  on  the  whole,  a 
more  palatable  fodder  than  the  cow  peas 
are.  When  planted  with  corn  the  cow 
peas  are  better  because  they  climb  to  some 
extent  up  on  the  cornstalks,  while  the 
Soy  beans  are  not  climbers' at  all.  It  is  also 
Said  that  cow  pea  hay  is  more  easily  cured 
by  common  methods  than  the  vines  of  the 
bean,  also  a  small  second  crop  will  grow 
if  the  cow  peavines  are  cut  for  hay  early 
in  the  season,  while  there  is  no  particular 
growth  of  this  kind  from  the  Soy  beans. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Soy  beans  are 
hardier  than  the  cow  peas;  they  will  even 
stand  a  light  frost,  which  would  kill  the 


PORTABLE  FRAME  FOR  DRYING.  Fig.  230 

cow  peas.  They  will  germinate  and  grow 
in  (ooler  weather  than  the  cow  peas  can 
endure.  In  Tennessee,  when  the  earlv  Sov 
beans  are  planted  in  April,  they  mature 
their  seed  six  weeks  ahead  of  the  Whip¬ 
poorwill  cow  pea,  which  is  a  popular  va¬ 
riety.  The  seed  of  the  Soy  bean  is  not 
attacked  by  weevils  and  similar  insects  to 
those  which  injure  the  cow-pea  seed.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  it  contains  so  much  fat. 
the  Soy  bean  seed  is  more  liable  to  heat 
and  spoil.  The  seed  decays  slowly  when 
left  in  the  ground,  and  cases  are  recorded 
in  Tennessee  whore  seed  plowed  under  in 
the  Fall  actually  germinated  in  Spring. 
It  is  easier  to  cut  the  Sov  bean  with  a 
mower  because  of-  its  upright  growth,  and 
because  of  tiie  fact  that  they  ripen  nearly 
all  together.  As  grain  producers  Soy  bean’s 
largely  excel  the  cow  peas.  Some ‘of  the 
better  varieties  yield  over  30  bushels  of 
grain  to  the  acre  in  addition  to  the  vines 
or  straw.  The  grain  or  beans  arc  very 
high  in  analysis,  as  the  following  com¬ 
parison  will  show  : 

Average  of  seven  varieties  of  Soy  beans: 
Protein,  35.40;  fat,  20.35;  carbohydrates, 
20.10.  Average  of  nine  varieties  of  cow 
peas  :  Protein,  25.28;  fat,  1.75  carbohy¬ 
drates,  36.8.  Soy  bean  straw  :  Protein, 
8.25;  fat.  3. OS  ;  carbohydrates,  30.02.  Cow- 
pea  straw:  Protein,  0.80 ;  fat,  1.25;  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  33.57.  Corn  stover:  Protein,  4.50; 
fat,  1.53;  carbohydrates,  40.lt;.  These  fig¬ 
ures  will  show  the  superiority  of  the  So.v 
bean  plant  both  for  the  straw  and  hay, 
also  for  the  beans,  the  latter  being  very 
high  in  both  protein  and  oil.  The  high 
value  of  these  beans  as  oil  producers  is 
well  known.  In  parts  of  China  and  Japan 
the  beans  are  being  used  for  the  production 
of  oil,  somewhat  like  linseed.  The  dry 
scraps  after  pressing  are  used  for  cattle 
food. 

While  these  results  were  obtained  in  the 
•  South,  where  it  is  probable  the  Soy  bean 
plant  will  give  better  average  results  than 
in  the  North,  it  is  also  true  that  the  plant 
is  well  adapted  to  many  northern  farms, 
and  we  think  that  along  with  Alfalfa  it 
will  pay  our  northern  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  to  experiment  with  this  crop.  The 
best  variety,  that  is,  the  surest  one.  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  Medium  Green.  The  directions 
are  to  prepare  the  soil  well  as  one  would 
for  a  corn  crop.  Planting  can  begin  at 
about  corn-planting  time  and  continue 
tl  rough  June  under  ordinary  conditions. 


POLE  FRAME  FOR  HAYMAKING.  Fig.  231. 

Shallow  planting  of  the  seed  has  given 
better  results  than  deep;  one  to  four  inches 
being  better  than  deeper.  One-half  a  bushel 
of  seed  is  recommended  as  a  fair  amount 
for  planting  in  rows,  and  1  \<>  bushel  for 
broadcast  drilling.  When  planted  in  rows, 
as  we  think  will  he  most  satisfactory  in 
the  North,  one  deep  cultivation  is  given, 
the  same  as  for  corn,  and  afterwards  shal¬ 
low  culture  and  plenty  of  it.  Harvesting 
the  crop  is  comparatively  easy.  It  can 
be  easily  cut  with  a  mower.  ‘  It  is  well 
to  cut  early  while  the  vines  are  very 
green,  so  as  to  avoid  shattering  the  leaves 
and  the  beans  from  their  pods  Trials 
have  been  made  of  cutting  the  Soy  bean 
vines  with  both  corn  and  wheat  harvesters, 
but  this  has  not  proved  satisfactory  The 
vines  are  hard  to  cut  in  the  ordinary 
way.  In  the  South  and  especially  during 
wet  seasons  if  has  been  neeessarv  to  use  one 
of  the  frames  shown  in  Pigs.  230  and  °31 
These  hollow  frames  of  poles  or  hoards  are"set 
up  as  shown  and  tbe  Soy  bean  vines  piled 
around  them.  This  permits  a  circulation 
Of  air  under  and  through  the  pile  and 
helps  greatly  in  drying  out  the  vines. 


Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs 


ARE  THE 


Never-Paint,  Never-Repair  Kind 


Don’t  fool  away  your  time  repairing 
leaky  roofs.  A  roof  that  leaks  in  one 
place  will  soon  leak  in  many  other  places. 

The  best  and  cheapest  way  to  repair 
that  roof  is  to  rip  off  the  old  material  and 
have  it  covered  with 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate 

It  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  short-lived 
roofing  and  when  the  job  is  done,  your 
roofing  troubles  are  ended  for  all  time  and 
you  have  no  further  worry  or  expense. 

Nearly  all  so-called  n  Ready  Roofing  n 
requires  a  coat  of  paint  every  year  or  so 
to  keep  it  in  fair  condition  besides  a  lot  of 
expense  for  repairing. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate 

is  solid  rock,  a  material  that  is  absolutely 
not  affected  by  the  action  of  the  elements. 
It  requires  no  painting  or  coating  or  atten¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  and  will  not  cost  you  one 
cent  of  expense  as  long  as  you  live. 
When  you  buy 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate 

it  is  like  buying  ordinary,  n  Ready  Roofing" 
with  a  guarantee  from  the  dealer  to  keep 


it  pamted  and  in  perfect  repair  forever. 

If  the  dealer  would  make  such  an 
agreement  and  then  charge  you  double 
price  you  would  think  it  a  bargain  and 
jump  at  it,  wouldn’t  you  ? 

That  is  just  the  agreement  you  prac¬ 
tically  get  when  you  buy  SEA  GREEN 
AND  PURPLE  SLATE  ROOFS  and 

still  the  cost  is  only  a  trifle  more  than  you 
are  asked  to  pay  for  short-lived  roofing 
with  no  guarantee  and  which  you  kn°w 
will  be  a  constant  expense  to  you. 

FREE  SAMPLE  OFFER 

Give  us  your  name  and  address  and 
the  name  of  your  local  roofer  and  we 
will  mail  you,  free,  our  book  "  ROOFS  " 
and  a  sample  of  this  ideal  roofing  material. 
We  want  you  to  examine  it  carefully  and 
see  if  you  can  find  anything  about  it  that 
looks  as  though  a  roof  of  such  material 
would  ever  require  painting  or  repair  or 
would  rot,  decay,  wear  out  or  cause  you 
the  slightest  trouble  or  expense.  Write 
us  today. 


The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 


BOX  10, 

GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Good  Natured  Tools 

It  is  not  necessary  to  force  Keen  Kutter  Tools.  Keen 
Kutter  bits,  for  example,  work  quickly  and  easily  in 
any  kind  of  wood.  Lips  are  long,  strong  and  perfectly 
tempered,  adding  years  to  the  life  of  the  tool. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  like  hard  work.  The  edged 
tools  never  lose  their  temper — handled  tools  never 
work  loose  or  fly  off — hammering  tools  keep  their 
faces  straight. 

mmanreR 

QUALITY  TOOLS 

include  tools  of  all  kinds — Saws,  Chisels,  Bits,  Drills, 
Gimlets,  Awls,  Planes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Axes, 
Draving-knives,  Pocket-knives,  Screw¬ 
drivers,  Files,  Pliers,  Glass-cutters,  Ice¬ 
picks,  and  a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden 
Tools,  Scissors,  Shears,  and  Cutlery. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.), 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A 


MARtt 


'$CQ  I0G0  GALLON  CEDAR  TANK, 

il  0  J  25  FOOT  STEEL  TOWER. 


TOWER. 
—  JUST  LIKE  CUT  COMPLETE. 

Why  pay  more?  Any  handy  man 
can  erect  this  outfit.  Our  outfits 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Other  sizes  equally  as  low. 

THE  BALTIMORE  COOPERAGE  CO., 
Liberty  Block,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1 IV  make  Silos  too. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co..  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  Ne  w  York 


OMdCtH  tightens  labor 


y 

W  You  can’t  afford  to  over- 

I  Mr  look  the  LOUDEN  Hay  Car¬ 
rier:— that  is  if  you  want  a  car¬ 
rier  that  will  never  break  down; 
that  you  do  not  send  away  for  repairs 
every  now  and  then.  Years  of  hard 
usage  by  thousands  of  farmers  have 
proven  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  not  buy  any 
hay  tools,  forks,  slings, 


tracks  with oiFt  the  Cl S TS CUC  will  show  you  why. 

name  LOUDEN  on  Free  Booklet, 

them.  Never  “-Fitting  up 


mg  on  the  track ;  the  sim¬ 
plest  lock  that  works  per¬ 
fectly  every  time;  patented 
swivel  takes  kinks  out  of  rope. 
Why  not  buy  a  LOUDEN  carrier  that 
will  be  good  for  life.  We  are  hay  tool  spec¬ 
ialists — Free  catalogue  of  LOUDEN  Lit¬ 
ter  Carriers,  Flexible  Barn  Door, 
Hangers  and  other  labor  sav-a 
ing  hardware  specialties 


f 


any  bind- 


Carriers 


Barns.1 


.  . .  . . mm  • » . .  i  imi  ..  1 1. 1  iii.  i  wiiur/ii.i  tiiniuiiiiiuuil  ivaill  1 1 1  tlllill  ill  Mil  (YU  In! 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  22, 


Ruralisms 

The  Trailing  Arbutus. — Few  ap¬ 
preciated  native  woodland  plants  so 
suffer  from  excess  of  popular  apprecia¬ 
tion  as  the  trailing  arbutus,  or  ground 
laurel,  commonly  termed  Mayflower  in 
the  localities  in  which  it  comes  late  into 
bloom.  This  most  charming  and  per¬ 
fect  of  Spring  flowers  has  been  all 
but  exterminated  in  accessible  places 
near  the  larger  cities  of  the  Eastern 
States,  almost  every  clump  in  unpro¬ 
tected  woodlands  falling  prey  to 
thoughtless  flower  gatherers.  It  is  a 
slow-growing  plant,  exacting  in  its 
simple  requirements  of  humid  but  well 
drained  soils  of  a  sandy  or  rocky 
character,  and  cool  shaded  situations 
such  as  a  northern  hill  slope  protected 
by  evergreens.  The  dainty  wax-like 
rosy  blooms,  with  their  appealing  fra¬ 
grance  find  favor  with  all.  The  firm 
evergreen  foliage  and  wiry,  almost 
woody  stems,  give  an  appearance  of 
rugged  hardiness  to  established  clumps 
which  is  belied  when  attempts  are 
made  to  transplant  it.  No  matter  how 
closely  conditions  are  imitated,  it  is 
the  exception  to  have  a  plant  as  ordi¬ 
narily  handled,  survive  the  second 
year  when  moved  from  its  woodland 
home.  If  it  is  to  be  naturalized  on 
the  home  grounds,  very  small  plants 
should  be  chosen,  and  transferred 
with  the  greatest  care,  duplicating  as 
far  as  possible  the  conditions  of  soil, 
shade  and  exposure  under  which  they 
grew.  Best  success  is  had  when 
plants  are  taken  up  in  October,  en¬ 
couraged  to1  form  new  roatts  'in  a 
frame  or  cool  greenhouse,  and  planted 
out  two  years  later  in  a  northern  ex¬ 
posure  in  light  sandy  soil,  well  mixed 
with  leaf  mold.  Once  established, 
plants  so  treated  are  likely  to  do  well. 
Seeds  are  very  scarce,  as  most  flowers 
are  abortive,  but  when  found  may  be 
sown  with  fair  promise  of  success  in 
a  compost  of  leaf  mold,  sandy  soil  and 
chopped  sphagnum  moss.  They  de¬ 
velop  slowly,  but  make  good  plants 
that  may  he  handled  with  reasonable 
certainty.  The  best  method  of  propa¬ 
gation,  however,  appears  to  be  by  cut¬ 
tings  rooted  in  sand  under  glass  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  months,  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  kept  under  60  degrees. 
Roots  are  freely  formed  under  proper 
treatment,  but  are  so  brittle  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  pot  them  off  without 
considerable  loss  from  breakage.  The 
culture  of  trailing  arbutus  grows  in 
importance  as  wild  plants  become 
scarce  from  the  depredations  of  flower 
collectors  and  the  progressive  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  natural  habitats.  School 
children  should  be  instructed  not  to 
uproot  clumps  when  gathering  blooms. 
It  is  a  natural  desire  to  pluck  these 
woodland  gems,  but  there  is  no  need 
to  destroy  the  slow-growing  plants  in 
doing  so.  Teach  children  to  content 
themselves  with  short-stemmed  clus¬ 
ters,  and  deal  with  older  vandals  in 
some  manner  vigorous  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  destruction  of  our  most 
precious  wild  flower  and  the  need  for 
artificial  propagation  will  be  long  de¬ 
layed.  The  trailing  arbutus,  Epigaea  re¬ 
pens,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
members  of  the  Ericaceoe  or  Heath 
family,  and  is  still  abundant  in  wild 
districts  in  Eastern  North  America, 
from  Newfoundland  to  Florida,  and 
west  to  Michigan  and  Kentucky.  There 
is  a  related  species  in  Japan,  and  prob¬ 
ably  another  in  the  mountains  of  South 
America,  but  they  are  little  known  to 
horticulturists. 

A  Fine  Amaryllis  Hybrid. — Fig. 
227,  page  531,  much  reduced  from  the 
London  Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  Jan¬ 
uary  23,  1909,  shows  a  very  handsome 
flower  head  of  a  hybrid  between  the 
almost  hardy  Amaryllis  Belladonna  and 
the  heat-loving  Brunsvigia  Josephinse 
from  Central  Africa.  Though  quite 


distinct  horticulturally,  these  plants  are 
so  closely  allied  that  they  readily  cross 
under  proper  conditions,  but  the  result¬ 
ing  hybrids  are  of  extremely  slow 
growth.  Mr.  C.  C.  Van  Tubergen, 
Haarlem,  Holland,  the  raiser  of  the  fine 
example  illustrated,  had  to  wait  16 
years  before  the  first  results  of  his 
painstaking  work  could  be  ascertained. 
This  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  rapid- 
fire  production  of  novelties  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  some  American  plant 
breeders.  The  influence  of  both  par¬ 
ents  is  to  be  seen  in  bulb,  flower  and 
foliage.  The  color  of  the  blooms  is 
deep  rose  with  shadings  of  carmine. 
That  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  is  gen¬ 
erally  pale  rose,  while  the  Brunsvigia 
has  brick-red  flowers.  Though  not 
popularly  cultivated  in  this  country, 
Amaryllis  Belladonna  is  grown  to  some 
extent  by  florists  for  its  large  and 
striking  flower  clusters,  which  may 
readily  be  produced  in  mid-Winter  by 
mild  forcing  in  a  rather  cool  green¬ 
house.  It  is  generally  grown  in  frames 
for  Spring  blooming,  only  sufficient 
protection  to  keep  out  frost  being  need¬ 
ed.  Brunsvigia  Josephinse  is  scarce  and 
costly,  seldom  being  seen  out  of  bo¬ 
tanical  gardens.  The  bulbs  are  large 
and  need  brisk  greenhouse  treatment 
to  bring  into  bloom  and  a  long  resting 
period  afterward. 

Vegetables  in  Alaska. — Although 
Dawson,  the  chief  city  of  the  Klon¬ 
dike  region  of  British  North  America, 
is  so  near  the  Arctic  Circle  that  the 
soil  is  seldom  entirely  free  from  frost, 
qtiite  successful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  produce  locally  some  of  the 
vegetables  needed  to  supply  the  popu¬ 
lous  mining  region  about  it.  The  al¬ 
most  continuous  sunlight  during  the 
brief  Summer  in  this  high  latitude  so 
warms  the  surface  soil  that  potatoes 
and  such  vegetables  as  beets,  cabbage, 
celery,  lettuce,  radishes,  peas,  parsley, 
spinach,  rhubarb  and  turnips  may  be  ’ 
grown  with  little  or  no  protection,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  ice  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface.  Potatoes  were 
grown  last  year  in  quantities  nearly 
sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
The  soil  when  properly  prepared,  is 
said  to  be  remarkably  fertile,  and  the 
growth  of  crops  luxuriant  in  sheltered 
places.  Tender  vegetables,  such  as  to¬ 
matoes,  peppers  and  egg-plant,  are  | 
grown  under  glass.  Tomatoes  are  most 
successfully  produced,  and  meet  ready 
sale  at  high  prices,  as  they  cannot 
readily  be  shipped  in  except  in  the 
canned  form.  Tomato  greenhouses  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  output  last  year  being  many 
tons.  As  much  as  75  cents  the  pcun id 
is  realized  for  the  earliest  tomatoes 
to  ripen.  Hothouse  tomatoes  are  j 
grown  not  only  about  Dawson,  but  at 
Fairbanks,  Nome  and  other  important 
Alaskan  cities.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  wild  berries,  and  the  industry  of 
gathering  them  for  market  yearly  in¬ 
creases  in  importance.  Strawberries  ri¬ 
pen  from  late  July  until  the  middle  of 
August ;  raspberries,  currants  and  blue¬ 
berries  piece  out  the  season,  and  are 
eagerly  sought  for  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving,  as  well  as  for  use  in  the  fresh 
state.  There  appear  to  be  no  tree  fruits 
in  Alaska,  except  a  few  stunted  wild 
plums.  The  Government  Experiment 
Stations  at  Sitka  and  Fairbanks  are 
engaged  in  horticultural  work  and  ! 
many  hybrids  have  been  raised  between 
native  berries  and  the  hardiest  culti¬ 
vated  varieties,  in  the  hope  of  secur¬ 
ing  new  kinds  worth  cultivating.  Con¬ 
siderable  work  has  been  done  with  ce¬ 
reals.  but  the  growing  season  is  gener¬ 
ally  too  short  except  for  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley.  Excellent  cereal  and  grass  hay 
can  be  grown  on  suitably  prepared  soil. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  local  for¬ 
age  may  be  produced  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  freighted  from  the  South. 

_  w.  v.  F. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.” —  Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  10. 


TARGET  BRAND 

QUICK  BORDEAUX, 

a  spray  material  for  use  on  trees  and 
plants  in  foliage.  The  unique  method  of 
packing  makes  it  entirely  different 
from  other  prepared  Bordeaux.  Send 
for  testimonials  and  opinions  showing 
how  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  fruit 
and  potatoes  from  SOg  to  100$  by  its  use. 


TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg.W.  Va. 


FARM  USES 


of  CARBOL1NKUM  are  completely  explained  in 

BULLETIN  26 

covering  Kinds  and  Habits  of  Lice— The  care  of 
Silos.  Preservative  treatment  of  Shingles  and 
Fence  posts  ami  tiie  care  of  Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

ENDORSED  BY  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

351  West  Broadway,  Now  York. 


Distribufe 
Insecticides 
In  dust  form 


LEGGETT’S  DUSTERS 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 

LEGGETT’S  THE  CHAMPION 

CHAMPION  dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  you  walk. 

[DUSTER  THE  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  fHorso  Pow¬ 
er)  dusts  four  rows. 

THE  JUMBO 

dusts  trees. 

Illustrated  Spray  Calendar  giving  concise  in¬ 
formation  regarding  Dusters  and  address  of 
nearest  dealer.  Mailed  on  request. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Niagara  Brand 
Products 

Unsurpassed  for- 

Convenience,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness . 


Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution — 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead-— Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined— beats  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint— Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Spray ef*s--Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues,  prices,  etc.,  FREE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 

Middleport ,  N.  Y. 


HAVANA  LOW  WAGONS 


You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  make  the  boys  haul 
hay,  fodder,  etc.,  with  an  ordinary  HIGH  farm 
wagon,  when  we  can  furnish  you  a  LOW-DOWN  truck 
for  much  less  money.  We  can  fit  your  farm  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels.  Write  a  postal  for  our 
FREE  CATALOG,  prices  and  measurement  rules. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Go.,  Box  17, Havana, III. 


SAVE  MOREY  ON  ROOFING 


$4  ffcfkbuys  ful1  roll  (108  sq.  ftj  of  strictly  hi 
g  I  V”  grade  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  su. 
■  face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

you  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 


OSt’S  BINDER  TWINE 


Farmers  Wanted  As  Agents 

AUGUST  POST.  MOULTON.  IOWA 


FERTILIZERSi 


TANKAGE 
IRON  CITY 


=  $12.00  per  ton 
=  22.00  per  ton 

Delivered  freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  New  York  State. 

Manufactured  bv 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 
OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


HAYING  TIME  NEAR 

Buy  a  New  York  Champion.  Now 
an  “  I  ron  Age”  product,  hut  made 
from  original  patterns  purchased 
from  Patten  &  Stafford  Co.  Stock 
carried  at  Canastota  and  Elmira, 
N.  Y.;  Springtield.  Mass.;  Portland 
and  Burnham,  Me.;  also  — 

may  he  had  from  our 
agents  generally. 

Bopair  parts  sup' 
plied  for  old 
rakes.  Cat¬ 
alog  free. 


BATEMAN  MFC.  CL,  Box  i<>3-K, 


: 


r  o  n  ter 

HAY  CARRIER 


Has  wide  open  mouth  and 
swinging  fork  pulley.  Fills 
hay  mow  full  to  the  roof.  Is 
without  exception  host  hay 
carrier  in  the  U.  S.  Send 
for  illustrated  booklet  of 
FORT  UK'S  l>To-I)nle  Hay  Tool*. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 


FARMER’S  WATERPROOF  OR 
PLAIN  CANVAS  COVERS 


for  Stacks,  Implements,  etc. 
Hay  Caps,  Plant  Bed  Cloth, 
Tents,  etc.  Circulars,  Samples, 

HENRY  DERBY,  49  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


$IO  a  Day  Profit 

On  $82  Investment. 

DeLoaeh  All  Steel  “Mustang" 
Shingle  Mill  ;  10,000  with  4  h.  p.: 
20,000  with  8  h.  p.  As  smootli  as  a 
$300  mill.  Send  for  254  page  catalogue,  describing 
extensive  line  of  Saw  Mills,  Shingle  Mills. 
Planers,  Edgers,  Lath  Mills,  Grinding  Mills,  Water 
Wheels,  Engines,  Boilers  and  Gasoline  Engines. 


DeLoaeh  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  302,  Bridgeport, Ala. 


Mir  Buy  and  erect  a  fence 
you  can  depend  on.  The 
Frost  Wire  Fence  lasts  a  ^S- 
[.■  lifetime,  withstands  heavy  strain  Bj 
M  —  resists  action  of  sun  or  storm.  Bj 
UB  Write  for  prices  and  Free  Cata-  9 
logdescribingfencesandgates.  MJ 
The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.  ^Bj 
Dcpt.H.  Cleveland,  O. 


For  Horses,  Cattlo,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Chickens,  Lawns— A  fence  for 
every  purpose.  Big  heavy  No. 
9  Coiled  Spring  Wires  thickly 
galvanized.  150  styles  at 
1 5  to  35c  per  rod— We  pay  Frt. 

Free  sample  and  catalog. 
The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


WARD  FENCE  ft™,,??. 

Old  fashioned  galvanized.  Lias- 
tie  spring  steel.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  ai  manufacturers 
prices.  Write  for  particulars. 
Ward  Fence  Co.,  Bor  542  Decatnr,  Ini 


WESTERN  CANADA 


More  Big  Crops  in  1908 

60,000  eettlers  from  tho  United 
Slates  in  190S.  New  Districts openod 
for  settlement.  320  acres  of  land 
to  EACH  SETTLER— 180  free 
homestead  and  ICO  acres 
at  only  $8  per  acre. 

“A  vast,  rich  country  and  a  con¬ 
tented,  prosperous  people.  ’  Ex¬ 
tract  from  correspondence  of  a 
Kansas  Editor,  whose  visit  to 
Western  Canada  in  August,  1908, 
was  an  inspiration. 

Many  have  paid  the  entire  cost 
of  their  farms  and  had  a  balance  of  from  $10 
to  $20  per  acre  ns  n  result  of  one  crop. 

Spring  and  Winter  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Flax  and  Peas  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops,  while  tho  wild  grasses  bring 
to  perfection  the  best  cattlo  that  have  ever 
been  sold  on  tho  Chicago  market. 

Splendid  Climate,  Schools  and 
Churches  in  all  localities.  Railways 
touch  most  of  tho  settled  districts, 
and  prices  for  produce  are  always 
good.  Lands  may  also  bo  purchased  froiu- 
Railway  and  Land  Companies. 

For  pamphlets,  maps  and  information  re¬ 
garding  low  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Sup't 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Cun.,  or  to  tho 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  C.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Rank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


IN  SUNNY  VIRGINIA 

Cl  ccn.00  BUYS  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  HOME 

T  A  anc|  4<3  acres  of  best  fruit  and  gen¬ 

eral  farming  land,  including  good  barn,  corncrib,  tool 
shed  and  chicken  house,  all  new.  Rich  soil,  hue  cli¬ 
mate,  good  markets,  abundant  water,  excellent  neigh¬ 
bors  and  best  schools. 


OTHER  LANDS  $10.  PER  ACRE  &  UP. 

Cheap  Excursions  Twice  a  Month. 

Sit  right  down  and  write  for  beautiful  illustrated 
booklet,  list  of  farms,  etc.,  to 

H.  LaBAUME,  Agrl.  and  Indl.  Agt. 
Dept.  M  Q  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


.  Farm  Notes. — In  spite  of  all  our 
fears  the  peaches  are  filling  v  out  in 
the  bud.  I  had  no  idea  they  could 
stand  such  weather — but  here  they 
are!  Now  we  shall  slap  on  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  give  them  the  best  care  we 
can.  The  trees  left  in  sod  are  later 
than  those  where  we  grew  corn  and 
followed  with  rye  and  clover.  We 

have  put  on  a  good  dressing  of  lime. 
The  chemicals  will  go  next,  and  our 
plan  is  to  clip  three  times  with  the 
mower  and  leave  most  of  the  grass 
around  the  trees.  You  may  judge  the 
condition  of  our  season  when  I  say 

that  the  crab  apples  were  in  full 
bloom  on  Sunday,  May  9.  The  early 
apples  were  following  and  the  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Greenings  just  coming  out. 

This  is  our  apple  year  and  the  outlook 
is  for  a  heavy  crop.  The  six-year-old 
Ben  Davis  and  Wealthy  trees  are 
well  covered  witli  bloom.  I  never  saw 
strawberries  grow  as  they  do  this 
year.  Out  of  some  G,00()  planted  I 
doubt  if  we  have  lost  a  dozen.  The 
plants  set  this  Spring  have  been  al¬ 
ready  cultivated  twice.  If  weather 
permits  I  expect  to  work  through 
them  with  the  light  cultivator  twice  a 
week  all  Summer.  All  our  chicken 

manure  and  fertilizer  in  addition  will 
be  worked  in  around  the  plants,  and 
every  runner  cut  off.  You  will  need 
a  slow  and  small  horse  to  cultivate 
in  these  narrow  rows  and  a  patient 
driver.  The  plants  in  that  Kevitt 
patch  have  been  hand  weeded  once. 
We  have  left  the  Winter’s  mulch  on 
the  ground  around  the  plants.  Some 
of  these  plants  were  15  inches  across 
the  leaves  as  they  lie  on  the  ground 
by  May  10,  and  they  are  alive  with 
fruit  buds.  I  never  saw  plants  so 
loaded  with  bloom.  It  will  evidently 
depend  much  upon  the  moisture  sup¬ 
ply.  If  they  have  water  enough  they 
ought  to  make  good  the  claims  for 
them — if  it  prove  dry  they  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  do  it.  We 

never  put  our  potatoes  in  the  ground 
better  than  we  have  done  this  year.  The 
seed  pieces  have  been  put  down  into 
the  sod  with  the  fertilizer  above  them. 
Then  the  fields  were  well  worked  with 
a  spike-tooth  harrow.  We  shall  har¬ 
row  three  times  before  the  potatoes 
are  up,  and  we  are  prepared  to  put 
on  the  Bordeaux  from  the  first.  I 
believe  some  of  our  best  work  with 
potatoes  in  the  past  has  been  pretty 
well  wasted  because  we  did  not  spray 
properl}'.  The  Alfalfa  is  taking  a  great 
start — far  better  than  I  expected.  The 
older  seeding  is  thin.  Late  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  I  thought  we  might  as  well  let 
one  field  go  to  the  plow.  We  put  on 
lime  and  chemicals  as  an  experiment 
and  now  the  Alfalfa  promises  to  take 
possession  of  the  field.  The  stooling 
or  spreading  powers  of  this  plant  are 
so  great  that  by  June  you  would  think 


there  was  a  heavy  stand.  That  makes 
me  think  more  and  more  that  it  will 
pay  to  sow  Alfalfa  in  drills  and  cul¬ 
tivate  it  if  we  cannot  get  it  going  in 
any  other  way.  We  have  simply  got 
to  have  more  of  these  protein  crops 
both  to  feed  our  land  and  feed  our 
stock. 

The  Trouble  With  Farming. — 
The  statement  I  made  about  Mr. 
Johnson’s  farming  has  started  quite 
a  discussion.  On  page  531  you  will 
find  an  article  by  a  New  Hampshire 
man  who  seems  to  doubt  the  story. 
Over  the  State  line  in  Vermont  lives 
an  ambitious  farmer  who  has  this  to 
say  about  it : 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  ^tory  ot 
Alfred  Johnson  in  last  week’s  Hope  Farm 
Notes.  The  fact  that  there  are  such  in¬ 
stances  of  conspicuous  success  in  farming 
- — success  won  by  faith  in  tin1  soil  and  by 
(lie  application  of  good  business  sense- 
makes  me  slow  lo  agree  with  you  iu  your 
effort  to  locate  the  trouble  with  farm*  con¬ 
ditions.  The  time  is  coming  when  it  will 
be  necessary  for  every  acre  of  land  in  this 
country  to  be  worked  lo  the  capacity  of 
Mr.  Johnson’s,  I  believe.  When  there  are 
such  possibilities  In  good  farming,  when 
there  are  such  rewards  to  be  won  by  the 
practice  of  proper  methods,  do  you  think 
il  wise  to  change  economic  conditions  so 
that  greater  rewards  may  be  given  for  the 
poor  work  which  we  farmers  are  averaging 
to  do  now?  Give  ns  more  about  men  of 
Mr.  Johnson’s  stamp.  It  gives  one  cour¬ 
age  and  it  will  help  the  boys.  e.  s.  b. 

How  do  you  reconcile  these  two 
views  ?  Our  Vermont  friend  is  a 
younger  man  with  great  hope  and  fi 
keen  ambition  to  make  the  most  of  bis 
farm.  I  think  he  is  right  about  the 
soil.  If  a  man  is  to  be  a  farmer  at 
all  he  should  try  to  be  a  good  one. 
He  cannot  be  a  good  farmer  unless 
he  develop  his  soil  to  a  high  state 
of  fertility.  While  Mr.  Johnson  was 
toiling  to  build  up  his  farm  by  drain¬ 
age,  and  using  manure  and  chemicals, 
other  farms  around  him  stood  still  or 
grew  less  productive  year  by  year. 
If  others  had  had  his  faith  in  the  soil, 
that  entire  section  would  have  become 
noted  for  eggs  and  berries.  Instead  of 
hurting  one  another  by  competition 
farmers  would  all  have  been  helped 
because  they  would  have  advertised 
the  ‘section  and  buyers  would  'have 
come  chasing  after  their  goods.  No 
doubt  about  it!  Every  acre  of  .good 
land  in  the  East  will  be  needed.  No 
man  can  make  any  mistake  by  fitting 
such  land  by  drainage,  manuring  or 
good  culture  to  do  its  best.  All  that 
is  true,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
this  is  the  sole  duty  of  a  farmer.  You 
go  and  ask  Mr.  Johnson  'what  ‘lie 
thinks  of  the  farmgr  and  his  rights. 
He  has  traveled  all  over  the  country, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  everywhere 
the  farmer  is  expected  to  take  what 
the  rest  of  society  feels  inclined  to  of¬ 
fer  him.  The  strong  and  successful 
have  the  best  chance  to  assert  their 
rights,  yet  even  they  are  hurt  when 
the  poor  are  robbed.  Booker  Wash¬ 
ington  tells  the  story  of  an  old  colored 
man  who  kept  a  ferry  on  an  Alabama 
river.  A  poor  white  came  one  day 
and  asked  for  a  passage.  The  follow¬ 
ing  dialogue  resulted : 

“The  fare  am  three  cents.” 

“I  ain’t  got  no  three  cents.” 

“Can’t  you  borry  it  ?” 

“No;  nobody  won’t  lend.” 

“\\  ell,  if  a  man  ain’t  got  three  cents 
and  can’t  borry,  it  don’t  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  which  side  of  the  ribber  he 
stays  on  !” 

I  he  world  seems  to  be  getting  more 
and  more  to  take  that  view — that  is, 
give  a  larger  and  larger  premium  to 
what  we  call  success.  I  believe  it  is 


the  duty  of  every  farmer  to  try  to 
be  a  good  farmer — that  is,  to  handle 
his  soil  as  well  as  he  can  and  use 

judgment  and  economy  in  his  meth¬ 
ods.  Mr.  Johnson  and  hundreds  of 
others  have  shown  what  can  be  done 
on  the  land.  As  a  rule  you  will  find 
these  successful  self-made  men  the 

most  powerful  advocates  of  the  be¬ 

lief  that  the  conditions  which  govern 
society  are  wrong  in  many  respects. 
Having  gone  through  the  nightmare 
of  it  they  feel  that  success  puts  a  sort 
of  obligation  upon  them  to  put  up  a 
fight  for  fairer  things.  That  is  the 

way  they  ought  to  feel — it’s  a  part 
of  farm  success.  The  discouraged  far¬ 
mer  on  a  poor  farm  must  have  his  am¬ 
bition  and  his  sympathy  aroused  before 
he,  can  make  much  out  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  'or  experiment  station. 
Let  any  man  who  blames  him  because 
he  doesn’t  do  better  ask  what  he  has 
done  to  get  such  a  man  really  started. 

Planning  the  Game  Ahead — The 
idea  of  letting  boys  play  'ball  has 
stirred  up  some  farmers.  Here  is  one: 

T’lie  Hope  Farm  man  is  wrong  on  the 
ball,  and  boy  proposition.  The  boys  are 
better  off  at  work.  There  is  enough  to 
do  on  any  farm  to  keep  all  hands  busy. 
We  work  early  and  late  as  it  is,  and 
barely  make  a  living.  We  would  be  worse 
off  yet  to  encourage  the  boys  to  play  when 
they  ought  to  be  at  work.  w.  \r.  e. 

Well  sir.  we  don’t  agree  on  this.  I 
expect  to  get  more  work  done  by  ar¬ 
ranging  for  a  half  holiday  on  Satur¬ 
day.  I  have  never  seen  our  friend’s 
farm,  but  the  chances  are  that  a  good 
business  man  and  a  successful  farmer 
could  spend  a  week  on  it  and  find 
that  more  careful  planning  rather  than 
harder  work  was  needed.  I  know  that 
on  Hope  Farm  we  do  not  always  work 
to  advantage,  and  I  presume  the  same 
is  true  of  other  places.  Many  farmers 
lose  time  in  going  from  one  thing  to 
another,  or  not  taking  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time.  In  my  own  case 
this  is  usually  due  to  the  mistake  of 
not  thinking  it  all  out  in  advance.  It 
it  not  unlike  my  boys  playing  ball.  I 
find  they  could  stop  a  ball  fairly  well, 
but  when  they  got  hold  of  it  they  had 
to  stop  and  think  what  to  do,  and  in 
most  cases  the  runner  was  safe  while 
they  were  thinking.  We  changed  that 
by  telling  them  to  think  out  every  pos¬ 
sible  thing  they  might  do  with  that 
ball  when  they  got  it.  Thus  they  had 
it  all  in  mind,  and  when  the  chance 
offered  they  were  ready.  Tt  is  just 
that  way  on  the  farm.  We  should 
keep  in  our  heads  the  most  important 
work  for  days  ahead  and  think  out  the 
best  ways  of  doing  it.  Last  yegr  T 
saw  a  man  planting  potatoes.  He 
made  good  furrows  and  had  all  the 
family,  women  and  children,  out  droo¬ 
ping  seed  and  covering  carefully  with 
hand  hoes.  I  counted  an  average  of 
five  strokes  with  the  hoe  for  each 
piece.  .  My  boys  would  drop  a  seed 
piece  and  cover  it  with  one  sidewise 
kick  of  the  foot.  Then  with  a  culti¬ 
vator  with  the  side  wings  on  they 
would  quickly  fill  these  furrows  by 
horse  power.  Now  what  I  claim  is 
that  a.  man  working  in  that  back- 
banded  way  is  not  justified  in  saying 
that  the  boys  should  not  play  hall  be¬ 
cause  there  is  too  much  to  do.  By 
thinking  our  work  out  long  ahead,  or¬ 
ganizing  it  carefully  and  then  going  at 
it  with  energy  we  can  get  it  done  in 
time.  The  boys  will  fall  right  in  with 
that  plan,  and  earn  the  half  holiday. 

I  would  have  a  diamond  laid  out  if  I 
had  any  field  level  enough.  That  state¬ 
ment  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  to¬ 
pography  of  Hope  Farm.  By  the  way, 
our  boys  have  got  to  the  point  where 
they  lose  a  game  and  blame  it  on  the 
umpire!  h.  w.  c. 


Saves  hand  A  The  New 
weeding  50%  Weeding 

HOE 

■with  a 

hundred 
adjustments 
Patent,  Adjustable, 
universal  joint  with 
New  Design  Hoes 
Quickly,  easily  adjusted  to 
any  angle  or  width  in  either 
throwing  dirt  toward  or 
from  plants.  Skims  the 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide, 
narrow,  pointed  or  round. 
Hoes  tan  he  reversed. 

The  EXCKI.SIOK  Double- 
Wheel  Patent  Adjustable 
Cultivator  does  accurate, 
close  work  among  all  kinds 
of  plants.that  require  care¬ 
ful  weeding.  Does  espe¬ 
cially  well  with  onions. 
Leaves  only  hand  weeding  between  plants.  Docs  not 
push  curt,  but  picks  it  up  —  puts  it  just  where  and  how 
wanted.  All  steel  and  malleable  frame.  Guaranteed  to 
do  more  work,  easier  and  better,  than  any  other  hand 
cultivator  on  the  market  and  to  last  indefinitely. 

Price,  complete,  ready  to  work.  $5.50 

Extra  Tools  at  slight  additional  cost.  We  also  make 
single  Wheel  Hoes  and  Seed  Drills  for  all  purposes. 

EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  TOOL  CO. 

Send  for  free  catalog  758  W.  1 2th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


For  Barn  or  Stack 
With  Fork  or  Sling 

|  Offer  every  conven- 
of  any  carrier 


I ence  _ 

made  and  excel  all  others  in  easy 
draft  and  continued  service. 

Result  of  40  Years’  Experience 

Many  different  styles  adapted  for 

every  requirement.  Saves  labor, 

repairs,  and  holds  the  load  at  any 

point.  Send  a  Postal  To-Day 
for  Free  Catalogue. 

The  Ricker  Mfg.  Co.,  sv’: 


The  Best  Roofing’  in  the  World 
For  Farm  Buildings. 


For  steep,  lint  or  circular  roofs. 

DURABLE,  WATERPROOF,  FIRE  RESISTING,  ECONOMICAL. 

Write  for  BOOKLET  and  SAMPLES. 
Established  1855. 

MAURICE  O’MEARA  CO. 

448  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  lor  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Uniters  and  General  Machinery, 
NKW  and  KB  BUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER"  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient. 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

The  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO.. 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Gruel  “Sweat-Pads”  Gall  f  Address  Our  Nearest  Factory 

"  HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  COMPANY 

bnru  Ji?y  v™’dl'&in°orow  suffer-and  waste  time-and  worry  along  with  sore-necked  I  Factory  1980  S.  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Over  60,000  horse  owners  and  farmers,  and  over  4,500  harness  dealers  who  carry  them.  *  Send  Mfyo^r  Free^ck^HorMCoBa  *  s**° 
say  that  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collars  have  revolutionized  the  horse-collar  business.  ■  T.nEwAbout  HowICan  Protect  M* HouMham  ahVUid!!?' t"1?,'.8 

Any  harness  dealer  will  sell  you  Whipple  Collars  on  15  days’  free  trial  with  money  right  n  blca  with  the  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collar.  Also  fell  Me  the 

back  without  question  if  you  are  not  satisfied  by  working  your  sore  horses  in  them.  Try  it.  I  Price  of  One  Set. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  grot  them  yet,  just  write  us  direct  to  nearest  factory.  B  Naule 

Thousands  and  Thousands  of  Farmers  Are  Writing  Us  for  Our  Book  About  *  Town 

WHIPPLE  HU  MM  ME  I 

R  Harness  Dealer’s  Kamo . . . . . 

HORSE  DOLLARS  LT7—  r— — . 

Don’t  use  “sweat-pads.’*  It's  like  working  In  the  field  your-  harae  collars.  2.—  Burden  of  pulling  comes  above  lower  shoul-  dd 

sell  in  a  not  day  s  sun  with  a  blanket  padded  round  your  soro  der  joint,  giving  liorsea  chance  to.step  without*  bruising  joint  Vf  &  O 

neck.  Its  cruel — especially  In  hot  weather — injures  your  where  most  bruises  come.  3.— ;No  pressure  on  the  thin  skin  and  . 

horses  and  costs  more  every  way.  flesh  over  the  shoulder  blade  where  so  much  trouble  is  caused  FOff*  LSiSntGi9 

Whipple  Humane  ^  t  3  ^  _  ---  - 

C  ollars  are  guaran-  Sold  On  H 5  Days9  TrSa!  Grp  Monoy  Back  By  Over  4, 500  Harness  DsaJcrs  wWOPK  3M€M  v<.:> 

tcdi  to  cure  any  sore-  Everywhere*  Rut  if  Your  Dealer  Don’t  Happen  to  Have  Them  Yet,  We  DriViMS  .  -. 

f*  works-uml  ton!*  Supply  You  on  Fifteen  Days’  Trial- Over  80,000  In  Use  Mow. 

solutely  prevent  sores,  galls  and  bunches.  No  more  sweenied  with  old-style  collars  4.— No  pressure  at  all  on  top  of  the  neck 

colts  either;  can’t  be.  Tell  you  why:  1. —Dulling  surface  is  or  ou  the  windpipe  to  shut  oil’ the  horse’s  breathing.  /£•*;: 

properly  distributed  to  pull  the  heaviest  load  easiest  with  Every  set  comes  complete  and  ready  to  use.  Built  to  last  for  r&fcS 

luese  collars  because  there  are  45  sq.  in.  of  pulling  surface  or.  years  by  expert  workmen,  ami  of  durable  materials.  Write  fwjfeyS .  unnirn —  . r 

cach  shoulder  as  compared  with  only  10  sq.  in.  on  old-style  for  Free  Book  and  testimonials.  Address  our  Nearest  Factory. 

frEUIVSAttfllL  HmR&F  GSUBS  AF?  79so  South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

VllUJVn  1831  Lowest.,  Chicago  Heights,  ill. 

■■■■■■■■■  ■■  mu i  ■  . I  ■  —!!■■■!  mu  — Bill  HI! - ^ 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  American  Poiyiological  Society  will  meet  this 
year  at  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Sept.  14-16.  Wc 
look  to  see  the  Canadians  furnish  the  best  audience 
the  society  has  ever  had,  as  good  a  fruit  show,  as 
tine  a  programme — and  a  big  time  generally. 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  are  worried  over  statements 
made  regarding  injury  to  apple  trees  from  the  use  of 
arsenic.  This  injury  is  reported  from  Colorado.  We 
have  the  facts  about  it  and  will  report  next  week. 
In  the  meantime  our  advice  is  to  go  right  ahead 
and  use  the  arsenic  sprays  to  kill  the  Codling  worm. 

* 

As  for  large  stories — try  that  one  on  page  544 
about  the  champion  Jersey  cow!  We  accept  it  because 
we  know  Prof.  Fraser  gives  a  truthful  record.  Does 
it  make  you  ambitious  or  discouraged  to  hear  of  a 
cow  producing  milk  worth  $653.50  in  one  year?  We 
are  not  likely  to  be  overburdened  by  such  cows.  The 
chances  are  that  her  milk  cost  more  than  it  was  worth. 
She  is  like  other  great  characters  in  history  that  bob 
up  from  time  to  time  to  show  us  the  possibilities  of 
life.  Our  teachers  point  them  out  and  tell  us  to 
emulate  them — and  some  of  us  try  to. 

* 

Last  year  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  told  us  about  his  elec¬ 
tric  light  plant.  Water  from  an  old  mill  pond  was 
used  to  drive  a  turbine  wheel  and  dynamo,  and  the 
current  was  carried  to  the  farm.  This  plant  was  first 
used  for  light — now  it  is  spreading.  It  heats  the 
family  flatirons  and  runs  the  cream  separators.  We 
shall  have  another  account  of  it  soon.  There  are 
many  brooks  and  streams  which  might  be  utilized  in 
this  way.  There  is  power  in  the  water  now  running 
to  waste,  and  by  building  dams  along  the  streams  the 
water  will  be  held  back  and  prevent  floods. 

* 

There  is  an  enormous  demand  for  “The  Grapes  of 
New  York,”  the  beautiful  volume  issued  by  the  State. 
Only  9.000  copies  were  printed,  while  without  doubt 
25,000  could  be  placed  to  advantage.  The  Geneva 
Station  received  only  2,000  copies — members  of  the 
Legislature  taking  5,000.  The  station  has  used  great 
care  in  distributing  its  quota,  but  even  with  this  many 
who  could  make  good  use  of  the  volume  cannot  obtain 
it.  It  is  the  same  with  “The  Apples  of  New  York.” 
We  have  many  calls  from  people  who  need  the  book, 
but  we  do  not  know  where  a  single  copy  can  be  had. 
If  any  of  our  readers  know  where  the  books  can  be 
bought  we  wish  they  would  tell  us. 

* 

A  good  many  members  of  the  last  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  got  a  cold  reception  when  they  went  home.  We 
hear  reports  from  all  over  the  State  which  show  how 
voters  feel.  The  “statesmen”  who  voted  against  direct 
nominations  and  several  other  measures  are  being 
cursed  as  they  never  were  before.  This  cursing  no 
longer  comes  from  “a  few  cranks  and  soreheads,” 
for  hundreds  of  the  most  respected  farmers  in  the 
State  have  joined  the  ranks  of  critics.  It  is  entirely 
safe  to  say  that  if  the  farmers  could  have  a  chance 
to  select  candidates  for  the  Legislature  75  per  cent 
of  the  present  members  from  rural  districts  would  be 
left  at  home.  And  why  should  not  these  farmers 
have  such  a  chance?  It  is  their  right,  since  they  pro¬ 
vide  the  votes  which  gave  their  party  power  in  the 
State.  They  will  never  have  that  chance  under  our 
present  system  of  selecting  candidates.  Under  such 
a  plan  of  direct  nominations  as  is  enforced  in  Iowa 
the  farmers  would  have  that  chance.  Our  advice  is 


to  make  life  a  burden  to  every  candidate  for  the  Leg¬ 
islature  until  he  agrees  to  support  a  direct  nomina¬ 
tions  law.  Don’t  let  him  off  on  any  such  bill  as  was 
introduced  this  year.  If  he  refuse  to  agree,  cut  his 
name  off  the  ballot,  no  matter  what  ticket  he  is  on ! 

* 

We  recently  met  a  man  from  Indiana  who  has  come 
cast  to  look  at  farm  lands.  Where  he  lives  land  costs 
$150  an  acre.  What  strikes  him  is  the  statement  that 
$50  land  in  New  York  will  produce  as  much  corn  as 
the  Indiana  soil  will — with  a  30  per  cent  better  mar¬ 
ket.  There  are  several  families  near  him  who  would 
consider  it  good  business  to  change  one  acre  for  three 
if  the  above  statement  is  true.  Me  says  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  running  west  are  ail  anxious  to  carry  him  and 
help  him  buy  land.  Those  running  east  take  little 
interest  in  any  such  business,  and  do  not  seem  to 
care  whether  the  land  near  their  roads  is  sold  or 
not.  Thus  it  is  that  the  tide  goes  west,  while  the 
eastern  farm  sections  have  better  bargains  to  offer. 

* 

On  page  199  we  gave  the  case  of  a  gardener  in 
Michigan  whose  hotbed  glass. was  damaged  by  dust 
from  cement  works.  We  asked  readers  to  tell  us  of 
similar  cases  which  have  been  brought  into  court. 
At  about  the  time  our  article  appeared  a  case  involv¬ 
ing  similar  damages  was  tried  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  An 
injunction  was  asked  for  restraining  the  owners  of  a 
brick  kiln  from  using  certain  fuels  on  the  ground  that 
fumes  therefrom  injured  crops.  The  court  denied  the 
injunction,  but  awarded  $150  for  damages  done  to 
five  acres  located  near  the  kiln.  The  court  also  or¬ 
dered  the  owners  of  this  kiln  to  pay  an  annual  rental 
of  $7  an  acre  for  the  five  acres.  It  is  important  for 
us  to  have  such  decisions.  We  can  print  them  and 
thus  supply  the  facts  needed  by  other  farmers. 

* 

“Water  glass  for  preserving  eggs.”  If  you  asked 
us  to  name  the  most  popular  question  at  present  we 
should  answer  that  the  vote  stands  three  to  one  in 
favor  of  water  glass.  Every  day  brings  a  demand  for 
prompt  information  about  how  much  “glass”  to  use 
and  how  to  use  it.  We  have  printed  this  information 
at  least  50  times,  but  cheerfully  repeat  it.  Take  one 
part  of  water  glass  to  nine  parts  of  water.  They  will 
readily  mix.  Take  fresli  eggs,  clean  them  and  put 
into  the  solution.  Use  a  wooden  or  stone  package  and 
keep  the  eggs  covered.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  We 
fear  that  some  people  are  planning  a  little  game  so 
deep  that  they  will  get  in  over  their  heads.  They  will 
get  hold  of  cheap  eggs  now,  pack  them  quietly  in 
glass,  say  nothing  about  it,  and  next  Fall  peddle  those 
eggs  as  “fresh.”  Now,  gentlemen — or  ladies — don’t 
do  it.  Take  our  advice  and  shun  temptation.  The 
“glass”  eggs  are  all  right  for  home  eating,  but  your 
reputation  will  be  smashed  like  a  pane  of  glass  if  you 
try  to  sell  them  as  fresh.  We  give  you  fair  warning 
that  your  little  scheme  will  fail. 

* 

We  consider  Mr.  T.  E.  Martin’s  article  on  spraying 
potatoes  as  the  most  practical  one  on  this  subject  that 
we  have  yet  printed.  Mr.  Martin  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.  His  potato  sales  for  1907  ran  to 
$2800.  Largely  due  to  spraying?  Yes — and  yet 
Mr.  Martin  will  tell  you  that  the  spraying  is  only 
one  of  the  links  in  the  chain.  The  sheet  anchor  of 
his  potato  growing  work  is  drainage.  Much  of  the 
natural  soil  in  his  section  is  not  suited  to  potatoes, 
yet  when  drained  so  as  to  remove  the  surplus 
water,  it  becomes  nearly  ideal.  Mr.  Martin  has 
3165  rods  of  tile  under  and  through  his  farm.  This 
drainage  was  started  in  1894  and  has  cost  $2000 
in  cold  cash.  It  has  paid  this  cost  several  times 
over  in  increased  crops.  You  might  think  from  Mr. 
Martin’s  article  that  he  is  a  “Bordeaux  crank.”  You 
would  be  right,  yet  his  belief  in  the  need  of  spray¬ 
ing  is  mild  beside  his  conviction  that  drainage  is  an 
absolute  essential  in  New  York  farming.  He  says 
that  constant  hammering  on  this  subject  is  more  gen¬ 
erally  needed  than  anything  else  except  appeals  for 
education.  No  man  comes  with  a  better  argument 
for  drainage  than  Mr.  Martin  when  he  gives  the 
story  of  his  own  farm. 

* 

You  will  notice  that  the  only  real  fight  made  for 
true  tariff  reduction  in  the  Senate  was  made  by  Sena¬ 
tors  from  States  where  there  are  direct  nominations. 
These  men  know  that  they  are  directly  responsible 
to  the  people.  In  Iowa  direct  nominations  changed  the 
policy  of  the  Senate  delegation.  Senator  Cummins 
was  elected  on  a  reform  platform,  and  Senator  Dolli- 
ver  saw  what  was  expected  of  him.  As  a  result  Iowa 
is  demanding  a  tariff  which  gives  the  people  some  ad¬ 
vantage.  When  finally  passed,  however,  the  tariff  bill 
will  be  found,  as  usual,  discriminating  against  the 
producers.  This  will  be  done  by  the  votes  of  those 
who  are  secure  because  the  people  cannot  hold  them 
responsible  through  direct  nominations.  Suppose  the 
people  of  New  York  State  had  a  chance  to  express 
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their  preference  for  United  States  Senator.  The  man 
they  would  choose  this  year  would  stand  right  With 
Iowa  in  demanding  a  fair  tariff.  It  ought  to  be  as 
clear  as  daylight  to  any  farmer  that  this  idea  of  asking 
Congressmen  to  “be  good”  after  they  are  safely  elected 
is  a  slow  way  to  get  at  them.  The  way  to  make  the 
ideal  citizen  is  to  go  back  three  generations  before  he 
is  born.  The  way  to  get  what  we  need  from  Congress 
or  the  Legislature  is  to  begin  before  the  members  are 
nominated.  Yet.  even  if  we  began  now,  with  over  a 
year  to  work  on  New  York  Congressmen,  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  working  through  caucus  and  convention,  would 
put  75  per  cent  of  the  old  hacks  back  again.  With 
direct  nominations  not  15  per  cent  of  them  could 
squeeze  through. 

During  the  past  six  months  we  have  distributed 
“Nell  Beverly,  Farmer.”  The  book  went  to  perhaps 
the  most  truly  critical  audience  in  the  country.  We  do 
not  mean  literary  critics  who  feel  in  duty  bound  to 
tear  a  book  apart  and  judge  it  by  other  books.  We 
mean  the  country  people  who  read  slowly,  compare 
the  characters  with  their  own  experience,  and  judge 
the  merits  of  the  hook  by  its  fidelity  to  the  life  they 
have  lived  and  observed.  Such  people  read  many 
books  merely  for  entertainment,  while  in  others  they 
live  over  their  own  hard  lives.  Judged  by  its  recep¬ 
tion  by  this  sort  of  an  audience,  “Nell  Beverly, 
Farmer,”  lias  proved  a  success.  It  has  stimulated 
thought,  opened  up  discussion,  and  made  the  world 
better.  Out  of  the  hundreds  of  sincere  and  homely 
tributes  we  take  the  following: 

We  have  read  and  enjoyed  “Nell  Beverly.”  It  seems 
like  a  Godsend  to  us,  as  our  hired  man  balked  and  our 
daughter  of  twelve  goes  to  the  condensed  factory,  gets  the 
cows,  milks  two  and  does  other  light  work.  She  thinks 
*her  work  is  play  compared  with  the  hard  time  of  Nell 
Beverly. 

Mrs.  Howe,  the  author,  wrote  her  heart  out  in  this 
little  story  of  farm  life.  She  has  done,  with  her  own 
hands,  all  the  work  which  Nell,  in  the  story,  carried 
through  so  gloriously.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
women  have  written  to  say  that  their  lives  have  been 
told  in  this  book,  and  with  what  appealing  force  it  has 
been  brought  back  to  them. 

* 

A  friend  calls  attention  to  the  following  extract 
from  Spark’s  “Life  of  Henry  Clay”: 

It  used  to  be  accounted  a  merit  in  a  man  to  rise  to  a 
high  station  from  humble  beginnings;  but  we  now  perceive 
that  humble  beginnings  are  favorable  to  the  development  of 
that  force  of  character  which  wins  the  world’s  greatest 
prizes.  Let  us  never  again  commend  anyone  for  rising 
from  obscurity  to  eminence,  but  reserve  rather  our  special 
homage  for  those  who  have  become  respectable  human  be¬ 
ings,  in  spite  of  having  had  every  advantage  procured  for 
them  by  rich  fathers. 

Our  friend  who  is  emerging  from  the  hard  struggle 
for  a  place  in  the  world  says  this  is  true.  He  says 
that  if  you  will  take  a  census  of  the  men  who  are 
doing  great  things  you  will  find  that  a  large  per  cent 
of  them  rise  from  the  ranks!  We  think  it  likely. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  have  a  “poor  but  honest”  parent 
but  we  do  not  envy  the  job  of  proving  that  proposition 
to  an  ambitious  young  man.  As  a  precept  it  is  be¬ 
yond  criticism.  As  a  practice  nobody  respects  it,  ex¬ 
cept  by  force,  until  he  is  past  the  growing  stage.  We 
have  heard  dozens  of  rich  men  express  regret  that 
their  children  could  not  be  brought  up  under  the 
strain  of  poverty  and  hard  conditions.  Probably  a 
dozen  people  could  be  found  to  remove  the  only  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  way  of  this  great  chance  for  the  boy — 
father’s  pocketbook.  The  camel  cannot  make  itself 
small  enough  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  but 
what  is  to  prevent  the  rich  man  from  removing  his 
burden  if  he  finds  it  an  obstacle? 


BREVITIES. 

Most  men  find  it  easier  to  he  pious  than  to  be  honest. 

Little  use  spraying  with  Bordeaux  after  the  plants  are 
sick. 

One  harrowing  before  the  potatoes  come  up  is  equal  to 
a  cultivating  later. 

What  do  we  do  when  we  get  a  “chain  letter?”  Break 
the  chain  right  there. 

In  1908  207,414  pounds  of  human  hair  were  imported 
from  China.  Now  we  know  where  some  of  these  wonder¬ 
ful  head  creations  come  from. 

No — we  do  not  claim  that  using  sulphur  on  the  potato 
seed  prevents  blight  by  getting  the  “sulphur  into  the  sap.” 
The  sulphur  helps  prevent  scab  and  preserves  the  seed- 
piece. 

“Farmers’  week”  at  the  New  Hampshire  College  was 
voted  a  great  success.  The  Mirror  says  that  the  only 
complaint  was  from  a  man  six  feet  six  inches  long  who 
found  his  bed  a  little  too  short. 

“If  some  one  will  make  an  Alfalfa  plow  and  advertise 
it  they  will  find  big  sale  for  it.  Everybody  is  trying 
Alfalfa.  I  am  a  ten-eent  subscriber,  and  like  it  so  well 
I  can’t  get  away.”  There  are  two  great  truths  in  the 
above  from  Kentucky. 

The  latest  we  hear  of  is  a  “burglar  proof’  glass  re¬ 
ported  by  Consul  Bardcl,  of  Rlieims.  This  appears  to  be 
a  plate  glass  nearly  an  inch  thick  which  withstands  a  pis¬ 
tol  shot.  We  may  have  to  change  the  old  adage  about 
people  who  live  in  glass  houses. 
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THE  DIRECT  NOMINATIONS  BILL. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  reading  your 
analysis  of  Gov.  Hughes’s  direct  primary  bill,  as  given 
on  page  457,  and  wish  to  commend  the  position  you 
have  taken.  It  has  been  remarked  that  when  the 
people  came  to  understand  this  bill  they  would  feel 
more  favorable  towards  its  passage.  This  can  never 
be,  from  the  fact  that  the  more  it  is  studied  the  more 
confusing  it  becomes,  and  the  less  thought  of  as  a 
means  to  abolish  the  evil  aimed  at.  The  way  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  side-stepped  the  Jersey  matter  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  deprive  him  of  hundreds  of  farmers’  votes, 
but  the  need  felt  by  farmers  and  others  of  a  plain, 
practical,  direct  primary  bill  enacted  into  law  over-* 
shadowed  that  one  weak  point  in  his  administration, 
and  believing  the  Governor  would  recommend  such 
a  bill,  many  of  the  rural  voters  of  all  parties  gave  him 
their  support  at  the  last  election,  only  to  find  later  a 
bill  presented  leaving  the  power  to  suggest  candidates 
in  the  hands  of  committees,  who  would  only  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  bosses,  as  the  system  is  now  worked. 
This  was  entirely  different  from  what  was  expected. 
The  voters  have  no  confidence  in  the  bill  as  it  now  is, 
nor  will  they  be  interested  to  the  extent  of  having 
candidates  pledged  to  its  support.  I  do  not  believe 
the  work  done  has  been  lost  by  any  means,  as  the 
agitation  of  any  question  only  creates  more  study, 
more  thought  and  more  interest,  and  I  believe  the 
people  see  the  need  of  such  a  law  and  will  fight  for  it 
as  never  before.  All  the  Governor  will  have  to  do  is 
to  face  towards  the  people,  draft  a  plain,  practical, 
workable  bill,  giving  the  voters  a  right  to  nominate  by 
petition  all  elective  officers,  town,  county,  State,  Con¬ 
gressional,  as  well  as  United  States  Senators.  Have 
this  bill  before  the  people  before  the  next  coming 
election ;  then  the  voters  will  be  eager  to  take  up  the 
work,  seeing  to  it  that  all  nominees  for  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  be  pronounced  for  or  against  its  enactment. 
Should  this  be  done  no  one  need  fear  the  result.  We 
cannot  believe  this  Hinman  bill  was  opposed  on  the 
ground  it  would  take  from  the  few  any  of  the  powers 
they  now  possess,  namely,  to  take  over  committees 
and  manipulate  conventions,  or  give  the  people  any 
new  way  of  escape.  You  must  look  further  for  the 
motive.  The  people  are  beginning  to  believe  that 
the  only  way  to  correct  many  of  the  evils  that  exist 
in  both  State  and  nation  is  to  make  their  representa¬ 
tives  accountable  to  the  ones  who  elect  them,  and 
not  to  any  political  machine.  “Joe”  Cannon  will  soon 
pass  off  the  stage,  but  Cannonism  will  live  until  such 
time  as  the  people  have  a  voice  in  selecting  their  rep¬ 
resentatives.  A.  L.  L. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  believe  this  expresses  the  conviction  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  New  York  farmers.  The  bill  which  tne 
Legislature  rejected  provided  that  members  of  politi¬ 
cal  committees  be  elected  by  the  party  voters.  These 
‘■-ommittees  suggest  candidates.  They  are  responsible 
to  the  people,  but  farmers  know  what  will  happen  in 
any  imitation  of  the  present  system.  This  political 
committee  plan  is  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  a  con¬ 
vention.  _ 

THE  ENGLISH  FARMERS  AND  WHEAT. 

It  is  said  that  the  British  Government  is  drawing 
closer  to  socialism  than  any  other  government  on 
earth.  The  new  proposed  tax  law  increases  rates 
on  income  and  death  taxes,  and  in  other  ways  at¬ 
tempts  to  distribute  wealth.  The  following  from  “The 
Mark  Lane  Express”  indicates  a  growing  feeling 
among  English  farmers  in  regard  to  wheat : 

The  present  high  prices  are  the  direct  consequences  of 
the  low  prices  accepted  for  English  wheat  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  February,  but  the  profits  attaching  to  the  high 
prices  will  go  to  importers  of  foreign  wheat,  and  not  to 
English  growers,  who  have  simply  manured  the  soil  for 
other  people's  crops.  The  lesson  is  a  stern  one,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  state  or  bank  aid  to  holding  in  the 
Autumn  and  Winter  few  farmers,  we  fear,  will  be  able 
to  benefit  by  it.  The  farmer,  it  must  be  remembered, 
has  been  paying  out  weekly  wages  for  the  best  part  of 
a  year  before  he  gets  his  wheat  reaped,  and  to  ask  him 
to  wait  for  another  six  months  for  his  own  money  is 
to  demand  of  him  a  loss  of  interest  and  a  control  of 
capital  none  too  reasonable. 

But  for  the  inability  to  hold  wheat,  or  rather  the  want 
of  financial  assistance  in  holding  it,  farmers  could  be 
advised  to  increase  by  at  least  a  million  acres  the  na¬ 
tional  wheat  area,  and  that  increase  would  suffice  to 
give  us  stable  markets.  The  foreign  speculator  only  gets 
his  chance,  when  the  English  wheat  reserves  are  low, 
and  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  the  state  is  not 
directly  concerned  in  such  an  augmented  home  produc¬ 
tion  as  would  prevent  our  present  utter  and  anxious  de¬ 
pendence  on  foreign  wheat. 

Here  we  have  a  bold  proposition  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  advance  money  to  farmers  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  hold  their  wheat  until  the  world’s  sup¬ 
ply  and  the  world’s  price  has  been  decided.  As  it 
is  now  the  English  farmers  are  obliged  to  sell  their 
grain  early,  for  they  need  the  money  which  the 
wheat  brings  to  pay  their  bills.  By  holding  back 
this  wheat  the  farmers  could  keep  the  market  steady 
and  make  a  profit  on  the  rise  for  themselves  instead 


of  turning  it  over  to  the  speculators.  Were  they 
able  to  do  this  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  grain 
growing  would  be  a  better  proposition,  and  very 
likely  the  million  acres  mentioned  above  would  be 
turned  into  wheat.  When  there  is  danger  of  a 
money  panic  the  nation  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the 
banks  with  cash  or  credit.  This  is  justified,  be¬ 
cause  money  is  the  life  of  trade.  The  theory  is 
that  it  should  not  be  “tornered”  or  held  away  from 
business.  Now  bread  is  even  more  necessary  to  the 
world  than  money.  When  grain  gamblers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  raise  the  price  of  grain  and  with  it  bread 
for  the  people  the  damage  to  society  may  be  just 
as  great  as  when  those  who  manipulate  a  money- 
panic  get  in  their  work.  Why  should  not  govern¬ 
ment  steady  the  bread  market  as  well  as  the  money 
market?  That  is  the  question  these  English  farm¬ 
ers  are  asking.  _ 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Fire  May  4  wiped  out  the  town  of 
Wesley,  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Nelson,  Manitoba,  near 
(lie  United  States  boundary.  The  Yale-Columbia  Lumber 
Company's  mill,  employees’  bouse,  and  other  buildings,  and 

$250,000  wortli  of  lumber  were  destroyed . 

Seven  large,  buildings  along  the  water  front  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  were  burned  down  May  G.  The  fire  threatened  to 
sweep  away  a  large  section  of  the  wholesale  district.  The 

total  loss  is  estimated  at  about  $100,000 . John 

II.  Reniger,  who  disappeared  from  Boston  last  March 
when  he  was  indicted  with  Thomas  II.  Winsor  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud,  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  New  York,  May  8.  Uenigor  did  business  under 
the  name  of  “J.  II.  Ileniger  &  Co.,  bankers,”  and  had  an 
office  at  $0  Wall  street.  Ilis  specialty  was  the  American 
Mines  Company,  Ltd.,  of  which  he  sold  8  per  cent  gold 
bonds  and  threw  in  stock  free.  The  company  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  opera! ing  mines  in  New  Mexico. 

May  8  fire  in  the  “Golden  City,”  an  amusement  park 

at  Canarsie,  L.  I.,  caused  about  $150,000  damage . 

Alleged  by  her  accuser* to  be  a  witch,  Mrs.  Laupaule  Orber 
was  tried  at  Butler,  Pa.,  May  7,  on  a  technical  charge  of 
disorderly  conduct  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5  and 
serve  ten  days  in  jail.  The  charge  was  preferred  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Kroner,  who  alleged  that  Mrs.  Orber  went  into  Mrs. 
Kroner’s  barn  and  by  the  use  of  witchcraft  cast  a  spell  over 
a  cow  which  has  prevented  it  from  giving  milk.  That 
something  had  been  done  to  the  animal  was  indicated  by 
the  testimony.  .  .  .  The  appeal  of  the  Republic  Oil 

Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  from  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  ousting  them 
from  doing  business  in  that  State  and  imposing  a  fine 
of  $50,000  each  on  the  charge  of  entering  into  a  com¬ 
bination  to  control  the  oil  business  contrary  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  anti-trust  laws,  was  received  May  7  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  appeal 
was  based  on  the  contention  that  the  proceeding  of*  the 
Missouri  courts  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Waters-Pierce*  Oil  Company,  against 
which  a  fine  of  $50,000  also  was  imposed,  settled  its 
case  by  paying  the  fine  and  agreeing  to  comply  with  the 
law.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  represented  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court.  .  .  .  The  United 

States  government  has  given  permission  to  Horace  G. 
llerold,  a  timber  cruiser,  residing  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to 
remove  from  the  Washington  National  Forest  a  huge  me¬ 
teorite  weighing  nearly  twelve  tons.  The  meteorite  was 
found  by  llerold  in  December,  190*.  Because  he  feared 
the  Government  would  not  permit  him  to  remove  the 
prize,  which  is  wanted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
he  has  persistently  refused  to  tell  its  location.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  largest  meteorite  in  the  world.  llerold 
says  that  it  is  four  feet  thick,  six  feet  wide,  and  ten 
feet  long.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  people  are  on  the  verge 

of  starvation  in  the  mountains  of  Zitacuaro,  Mexico.  A 
forest  fire,  which  has  already  done  damage  to  the  amount 
of  a  half-million  dollars,  killing  much  live  stock  and 
sweeping  over  many  farms,  was  still  raging  May  10. 

.  .  .  A  small  skiff,  into  which  a  pleasure  party  of 

nine  persons  were  crowded,  was  upset  near  Tort  Grif¬ 
fith,  Pa.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  May  9,  and  all  the 
occupants  were  drowned.  The  river  was  very  high,  and 
the  current  swift,  while  the  crowded  boat  was  controlled 
by  only  one  rower.  .  .  .  John  C.  Davis  and  Martin 

T.  Davis,  his  brother,  were  arrested  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  May  8,  on  complaint  of  persona  who  alleged  the  two 
men  were  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  They 
operated  the  “Potomac  Loan  and  Building  Association,” 
and  the  police  assert  their  victims  -may  lose  $500,000. 

.  .  .  May  10  Judge  A.  J.  Williams  at  Mercer,  Fa.,  sen¬ 

tenced  .Tames  II.  Boyle,  convicted  of  kidnapping  Willie 
Whitla,  to  life  imprisonment.  Mrs.  Helen  Boyle,  the  wife, 
convicted  of  complicity  in  the  crime,  was  sentenced  to 
twenty-five"  years  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

.  .  .  Charles  Arnold  Whitney,  secretary  of  the 

Chancery  Fund  Recovery  Association  at  225  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  a  concern  which  offers  its  services  to  those 
who-think  they  have  money  coming  to  them  out  of  chan¬ 
cery  funds  in  England,  was  arrested  May  10,  along  with 
John  Phillips,  who,  Whitney  says,  is  the  American  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  association,  of  which  the  head  offices  are 
in  London.  Detectives  McConville  and  Nelson  locked  them 
up  at  Headquarters  charged  with  conducting  a  business 
without  registering  the  title  of  their  concern .  properly 
with  the  County  Clerk.  Whitney  explained  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  an  organization  of  English  barristers  and  that 
rhillips  was  its  American  representative.  The  British 
Consul-General,  Courtney  W.  Bennett,  has  recommended 
an  inquiry  into  this  class  of  business,  and  the  British 
Paymaster-General  recently  issued  a  circular,  in  which  it 
is  recommended  that  independent  advice  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  before  making  a  payment  to  any  agency  for  in¬ 
formation,  searches,  copies  of  advertisements,  etc.,  in 
respect  of  money  alleged  to  be  in  court.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  information  so  supplied  is  often  value¬ 
less  to  the  persons  concerned.  The  circular  goes  on.  to 
say  that  that  the  dormant  funds  for  which  no  rightful 
claimants  are  known  amount  to  about  £1.000,000  and  are 
in  3,400  separate  accounts.  One-twentietli  of  the  whole 
of  the  accounts  Include  sums  of  more  than  £1,000  each. 


while  one-half  of  the  whole  do  not  exceed  £100  each. 
“A  written  application  to  the  assistant  paymaster  at  the 
Royal  Court  of  Justice  will,  if  he  thinks  it  advisable, 
secure  information  as  to  the  amount  of  any  particular 
fund  and  particulars  of  any  orders  of  the  Court  made  in 
relation  thereto,  but  no  search  will  be  made  by  that  offi¬ 
cial  :”....  Fire  in  a  furniture  factory  on  West 
34th  street,  New  York,  May  11,  caused  $200,000  damage 
.  .  .  .  The  gasoline  launch  Graham  turned  turtle  in 

the  Ohio  River,  near  Pittsburg,  May  11  ;  23  lost  their 
lives.  They  were  employees  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company’s  plant  in  McKees  Rocks  and  were  returning  to 
their'  homes  on  the  North  Side.  The  Graham  is  a  launch 
about  twenty  feet  long  and  of  six  feet  beam.  She  was 
used  to  ferry  workmen  from  the  North  Side  to  McKees 
Rocks,  across  the  Ohio  River.  The  boat  was  overcrowded, 
and  a  sudden  movement  of  the  passengers  to  one  side 

caused  the  accident . A  verdict  of  guilty,  with 

punishment  fixed  at  imprisonment  in  jail  for  ten  days 
and  a  fine  of  $500  each,  was  returned  May  11  at  Waverly, 
Tenn.,  in  the  case  of  14  night  riders  charged  with  whip¬ 
ping  Squire  J.  M.  Reece  on  October  15  last.  The  penalty 
was  a  surprise  to  the  public,  being  regarded  as  very  mild 
punishment  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  Squire 
Reece,  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  and  a  member  of  the  City 
Court,  was  taken  from  his  home  at  night,  was  forced  to 
walk  into  the  woods,  and  there  received  twenty-five  blows 
because  the  night  riders  said  he  had  “talked  too  much 
about  the  night  riders.”  ....  Leopoldo  Siani,  an 
Italian  marble  cutter,  was  arrested  in  New  York  May  11, 
after  an  inquest  into  the  death  of  nine  persons  who  lost 
their  lives  iu  a  fire  at  Spring  street.  New  York,  April  30. 
Detective  Dondcro  testified  that  he  had  learned  that 
Siani  lived  on  the  second  floor  of  37  Spring  street 
and  that  two  kerosene  oil  cans  were  found  in  the  hall  just 
outside  his  door  where  the  fire  originated.  The  man,  the 
detective  said,  carried  $500  worth  of  insurance  on  furni¬ 
ture  worth  $40,  and  had  gone  to  his  insurance  broker  on 
the  day  of  the  fire  to  learn  how  soon  he  could  collect 
insurance.  He  -left  his  apartment  by  the  fire  escape 
before  the  alarm  was  given. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — With  delegations  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Arizona.  Kansas  and  Texas 
in  attendance,  the  Southwest  Interstate  Commission  on 
Country  Life  convened  in  Guthrie,  Okla.,  May  5,  for  a 
three  days’  session.  The  convention  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  ways  and  means  for  betterment  of 
country  schools,  country  roads,  and  country  life  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Prominent  speakers  from  all  parts  of  the  South¬ 
west  delivered  addresses.  The  interest  of  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  in  the  meeting  was  intense.  Delegations  of 
from  one  to  four  persons  from  every  county  in  the  State 
were  present. 

A  suit  is  being  prepared  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  legal  standing  of  a  cold  storage  egg. 
It.  is  to  bes  a  test  case,  and  doubtless  will  go  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Dealers  in  produce  say  that  the  now  pure 
food  law  requires  that  cold-storage  poultry  and  eggs  must  be 
labelled  as  such  before  being  offered  for  sale,  but  the  law 
does  not  designate  what  a  cold-storage  egg  is.  Inspectors 
threaten  to  arrest  dealers  who  place  fresh  ranch  eggs  in 
refrigerators  over  night,  and  then  offer  them  for  sale  as 
fresh  eggs.  Dealers  say  that  the  law  makes  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  an  egg  that  has  been  in  storage  one  day  and 
one  that  has  been  in  storage  a  month,  but  declare  that 
the  consumer  can  distinguish  the  difference  in  a  minute. 

Lightning  May  6  struck  and  destroyed  the  Koou  Bros, 
dairy  barns  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  the  largest  in  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty.  Thirty-six  cattle  and  seven  horses  were  destroyed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  barns  and  contents  of  harness,  wagons, 
dairy  apparatus  and  hay.  The  loss  is  roughly  estimated 
at  $20,000,  partly  insured.  Serious  damage  was  done  by 
the  storm  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  IIolstein-Frie- 
sian  Association  of  America  will  be  held  at  the  New  Court 
House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1909. 

OBITUARY. — Foster  Udell,  who  died  at  Brockport,  N. 
Y.,  May  1,  was  widely  known  as  the  “Apple  King  of  New 
York  State.”  He  was  born  in  Windham,  Green  County, 
N.  Y.,  August  24,  1826,  the  son  of  Wheelock  and  Huldah 
Udell,  and  was  of  Revolutionary  stock,  his  grandfather, 
William  Udell,  having  been  a  soldier  in  that  war.  He 
went  to  Brockport  with  his  parents  in  1828.  At  the  age 
of  16  he,  together  with  his  brother  George,  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  Mr.  Boardman,  of  Brighton,  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  business,  which  they  conducted  for  several  years, 
during  which  time  they  planted  several  extensive  apple 
orchards  on  their  farm.  After  concluding  this  planting, 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  nursery  business  in 
order  that  he  might  give  better  attention  to  the  growing 
of  apples,  which  proved  to  be  his  life  work.  He  was 
widely  known  by  fruit  growers  and  dealers  throughout 
the  country.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society ;  the  Western  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for  52  years ; 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  and  Brock¬ 
port  Grange,  which  he  took  an  active  interest  in  up  to 
the  time  of  his  final  illness.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  two  sons. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Potatoes  are  the  main  crop  around  here  now,  and  this 
year  the  acreage  is  more  than  double  that  of  former  years. 
The  cold  weather  this  Spring  has  retarded  the  growth 
some,  but  the  warm  weather  of  the  last  few  days  has 
started  them  growing.  m.  o.  e. 

Toano,  Va. 

The  freeze  of  May  1  has  caused  a  money  loss  to  the 
fruit  growers  of  Sedgwick  and  Reno  Counties  on  apples 
alone  of  one  million  dollars.  The  entire  apple  crop,  in¬ 
cluding  all  other  fruits  except  blackberries  and  raspberries, 
is  a  total  loss.  j.  f.  f. 

Haysville,  Kan. 

A  heavy  rain  fell  May  10 ;  streams  high  and  much  low 
land  flooded.  Farmers  are  much  behind  with  work.  Ap¬ 
ricot  blossoms  are  just  breaking  into  bloom.  Much  peach 
spraying  was  done  too  late  to  prove  effective  in  control¬ 
ling  curl-leaf,  and  if  this  weather  should  continue  should 
expect  a  severe  outbreak  of  the  trouble.  The  prices  on 
farm  lands  iu  this  county  have  been  advancing  for  past 
seven  years  and  some  farms  have  doubled  in  sale  value 
in  that  time.  b.  d.  V. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  HOME  PORT. 

We  have  gone  down  to  the  sea 
With  her  brine  on  our  fearless  lips, 

From  her  grasp  we  have  laughed  as  free 
When  she  raged  for  her  tithe  of  ships; 

Unmoved  at  the  feet  of  Death 
We  have  fought  his  seething  foam: 

But  now  we  choke  with  the  quick-drawn 
breath  ; 

We  are  rounding  in  towards  home! 

There’s  a  glint  of  gold  in  the  southern 
sky, 

And  the  luring  spice  winds  croon 

From  lands  in  a  zone  o'  sun  that  lie 
In  a  golden  afternoon  ; 

But  far  and  away  where  the  gray  clouds 
frown 

There's  harbor  for  sails  that  roam; 

And  sweeter  than  song  the  gulls  scream 
down 

The  brine-burned  winds  of  home. 

Home !  and  the  crimson  sunset  burns. 
And  the  white-churned  foam  leaps  forth 
■  As  the  heart  to  its  one  true  point  returns, 
Like  the  needle  trembling  north  ! 

Sing  home,  old  ship,  to  the  song  o’  the 
gales 

That  tbi>  grizzled  rollers  comb, 

Too  slow,  O  winds  you  fill  the  sails 
The  sails  that  spread  toward  home ! 

— Edith  Pratt  Dickins. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  says  that  an  qIcI 
kid  glove,  with  an  extra  pad  of  kid  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  an  excellent 
protection  against  scorching  on  ironing 
day.  Even  with  the  most  improved 
flatiron,  the  ascending  heat  causes  con¬ 
siderable  discomfort  to  the  unprotected 
hand. 

* 

Did  you  let  the  fires  out  this  Spring 
early  enough  to  supply  all  the  family 
with  hard  colds,  while  saving  a  little 
extra  fuel?  A  good  many  people  are 
addicted  to  that  form  of  economy, 
though  we  think  money  spe..t  in  flax¬ 
seed  and  cough  syrup  is  worth  as  much 
as  that  spent  in  coal  or  cordwood. 

* 

If  you  wish  to  lengthen  the  sleeves 
of  last  year’  lingerie  waists  you  will 
find  that  most  of  the  full  elbow 
sleeves  give  material  enough  to  cut 
tight  sleeves  three-quarters  long  by  us¬ 
ing  the  width  to  furnish  length;  then 
a  gauntlet  cuff  can  be  made  with  tucks 
and  lace.  The  tight  upper  part  is  us¬ 
ually  more  becoming,  if  there  are  some 
crosswise  tucks  or  insertion.  Of  course 
when  very  warm  weather  comes  we 
shall  regret  the  lost  comfort  of  short 
sleeves,  but  at  present  it  is  the  evidence 

of  a  last  season’s  waist. 

* 

Salmon  chowder  is  nourishing  and 
appetizing,  and  may  often  be  prepared 
as  an  emergency  fish  dish.  .  Chop  fine 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  fat  salt 
pork,  put  into  a  deep  kettle  with  one 
small  onion  chopped  fine,  and  cook 
slowly  until  the  onion  is  pale  brown. 
Add  one  tablespoon  ful  of  flour,  stir 
for  a  moment,  add  one  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  stir  until  smooth  and  boil¬ 
ing.  Drop  in  one  pint  of  diced  pota¬ 
toes  which  have  been  parboiled  .for 
five  minutes,  and  simmer  for  10  min¬ 
utes.  Add  the  liquor  drained  from  a 
can  of  salmon  and  the  fish,  which  has 
been  freed  from  skin  and  bones  and 
broken  in  large  flakes.  Add  one-half 
leaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one  saltspoon- 
ful  of  pepper,  cover  and  simmer  until 
the  potatoes  are  tender,  but  unbroken. 
Pour  in  one  cupful  of  hot  milk  and 
three  broken  pilot  biscuits  and  simmer 
for  a  moment  more. 

* 

New  waterproofs  now  shown  are  cir¬ 
cular  in  shape,  going  back  to  the  old 
style  of  years  ago,  and  made  wonder¬ 
fully  smart  by  the  attractive  color  and 
material.  There  is  an  opening  on 
each  side  to  put  the  hands  through,  and 
an  inlaid  collar  of  silk  or  velvet.  The 
cloak  is  very  full,  coming  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  dress,  and  is  fastened  by 
three  large  fancy  buttons  near  the  top. 
There  is  good  sense  in  the  circular 
waterproof,  which  can  often  be  used 


to  better  advantage  than  the  tight-fit¬ 
ting  waterproof  cloaks  that  have  been 
worn  for  a  few  years  past.  Traveling 
coats  of  heavy  tweed  often  take  the 
place  of  a  waterproof  in  cold  weather, 
as  it  takes  long  exposure  to  rain  to 
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soak  through  the  firmly-woven  wool ; 
these  are  usually  cut  on  conservative 
lines  after  a  semi-fitting  ulster  model. 
Spring  and  Summer  traveling  coats 
are  of  serge,  which  is  now  a  favorite 
material  for  women’s  suits  and  coats; 
they  are  full  length,  silk  lined  and  very 
plainly  cut,  but  often  finished  with 
large  fancy  buttons.  Among  the  serge 
tailored  suits,  where  the  long  cutaway 
coat  is  fastened  by  one  button  only, 
this  is  often  of  cut  jet,  very  large  and 
handsome. 

* 

Some  of  the  fashionable  new  shoes 
are  rather  startling  to  a  conservative 
person,  for  they  are  showing  a  surpris¬ 
ing  range  of  color,  blue,  green,  bronze, 


2  to  8  years. 

lavender,  gray  and  maroon  being  most 
noticeable.  The  bronze  kid  in  high 
boots,  pumps  and  ties  is  very  attractive, 
a  return  to  the  fashion  of  many  years 
ago;  and  some  of  the  high  bronze 
boots  have  white  pearl  buttons.  I  he 
deep  red  or  maroon,  in  calf  or  kid,  is 
not  so  pretty.  The  green  and  blues, 


largely  in  castor  or  suede,  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  worn  with  harmonizing  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  are  mainly  in  the  sage, 
olive,  willow  and  slate  or  gunpowder 
shades,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of 
grays  and  browns.  Among  the  new 
shapes,  ankle-strap  pumps  are  quite  a 
change,  but  a  very  convenient  one, 
since  the  wearer  no  longer  risks  the 
loss  of  her  shoe.  The  leather  strap 
comes  from  the  back  around  the  ankle 
like  the  little  slippers,  so  long  worn 
by  English  children.  These  pumps  j 
have  a  good  welted  sole,  and  are  pretty 
in  suede  or  patent  colt,  the  latter  being 
a  little  heavier  and  better  wearing  than 
ordinary  patent  leather.  The  sailor  ties, 
with  one  eyelet  or  a  buckle  and  a 
pointed  tongue  are  very  pretty,  espec- 
iallv  in  russet  or  tan. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tna 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
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DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 
Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  sell  tc 
the  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished.  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured 

Then,  after  „ 
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Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
standard  for  fifty 
vears. 
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Illustrated 
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Summer  Premium 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  little  apron  that  is  very  eas¬ 
ily  made  is  shown  in  No.  6314.  The 
apron  is  made'  in  one  piece  and  there 
are  ties  attached  to  the  under  arm  edg¬ 
es,  by  .which  it  is  held  in  place.  There  ~~  "  " 

is  a  square  opening  which  is  slipped  ov-  RiGtfBB* 
er  the  head  and  which  gives  the  effect 
of  a  Dutch  neck.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size 
(G  years)  is  124  yards  24  or  32  or  44 
inches  wide  with  24  yard,  24  or  32 
inches  wide  for  the  bands.  The  pat-j 
tern  6314  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  2, 

4,  6  and  8  years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

The  semi-princess  gown  shown  in 
No.  6313  is  a  very  pretty  model  for 
wash  dresses,  and  is  also  suitable  for 
light-weight  woo’.en  or  pongee.  The 
blouse  is  made  with  fronts  and  backs 
that  are  laid  in  plaits  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  the  skirt  is  made  with  front 
and  -  back  gores,  that  are  arranged  to 
give  the  effect  of  wide  box  plaits  and 
circular  side  portions.  The  sleeves 
are  made  in  three  pieces,  the  upper 
portions  being  cut  in  two  sections.  1  he 
skirt  is  perforated  for  walking  length. 

The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  9J4  ytwds  24,  7)4 
yards  32  of  524  yards  44  inches  wide. 

The  pattern  6313  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ures;  price  10  cents. 


349  Wabash  Avc.  Chisago,  III, 


in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
2VS  iqoq  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

finest  Guaranteed  1  ft  .  <6*0^ 

1909  Models  ip  i  U  tO 

vith  Coaster-Brakes  ami  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1IMI7  k  1*.)0S  Models 

all  of  best  makes  V  «  *  4& 

500  Second  Hand  Wheels 

fill  makes  and  models ,  d*  O  -  ^ 

good  as  new .  nj*  O' 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale* 
We  Ship  On  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit ,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  l)o  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  IVrite  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  Chicago' 

IF  you’ve 
NEVER  WORN  } 

^SUCKER  i 

you've  yet 
to  learn  the  bodily 
comfort  it  gives  in 
the  wettest  weather 

MADE  FOR - 

Hard  .service; 

- AND 

GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 

AT  ALL  GOOD  STORES 
CATALOG  FREE 

A.J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON.  U.S.A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO  LIMITED.  TORONTO.  CAN 


The  Magic  Dyepot. 

Coloring  is  an  art,  but  a  very  simple 
one.  It  seems,  indeed,  like  magic  to 
change  faded  garments  to  look  as  good 
as  new,  by  rising  barely  a  tablespoonful 
of  a  powder  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of 
water,  and  using  only  a  little  common 
salt  as  a  fixative.  I  was  skeptical  at 
first  as  to  the  desirability  of  any  color 
1  could  make  on  cotton  goods.  Silk  and 
wool  take  colors  more  easily.  But  I 
bad  a  plain  colored  percale  apron  which, 
though  not  at  all  worn,  was  faded  to 
a  dull  light  blue.  1  thought  I  would 
dye  it  dark  blue,  and  then  make  use  of 
it  as  a  quilt  lining.  So  I  bought  a  pack¬ 
age  of  dark  blue  dye  for  cotton,  and 
colored  that  and  several  other  faded  blue 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

will  raise  the  cream 
between  milkings  and 
give  you  sweet  skim 
milk  for  house  and 
stock.  Ice  not  necessa¬ 
ry, cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  t lk# 
work.  No  skimming, 
nocrocks  and  pans  to 
handle.  TEW  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  Prlco 
$3.25  and  up.  60,000 
of  these  machines  In  use  today.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

3LUFFT0N  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M  BLUF^TON,  0. 


FUMA 


IiV|||HI  A  9*,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Nvith  “ Puma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  l’enn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


WPf  ¥  drilling 

W  JuJLrJU  MACHINES 


garments.  To  my  surprise  they  “took" 
a  very  good  color  and  have  kept  it  well 
so  far,  having  gone  through  several 
washings  without  fading  or  crocking. 
I  did  not  cut  up  the  apron  for  piece¬ 
work  as  I  had  intended,  for  after  color¬ 
ing  it  looked  as  good  as  new.  Its  use¬ 
fulness  had  been  restored. 

Today  1  made  ready  a  sorry-looking 
collection,  to  try  again  the  magic  of  the 
dyepot.  There  were  two  white  pique 
waists,  a  faded  yellow  cushion  cover,  a 
child’s  linen  dress,  once  of  the  natural 
color,  two  blue  shields  and  a  very  pale 
blue  quilt  lining.  The  entire  lot  was 
almost  useless.  Now  there  hangs  on 
the  line  all  these  things  in  different 
shades  of  a  medium  dark  blue  color. 
They  will  he  nearly  as  useful  to  me  as 
so  many  new  ones,  and  the  half  day’s 
work  lias  done  as  much  towards  getting 
the  children’s  «everyday  clothes  in  order 
as  would  several  days’  time  spent  in 
sewing,  and  there  has  been  no  expense 
for  new  material — just  the  10  cents  for 
the  package  of  dye.  f. 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kinder  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  .Strong 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  EROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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MACHINERY 

Power  presses,  pumps,  etc.— the 
most  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able.  Used  by  largest  makers. 

The  Boomer  SBoschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Catalogue 

Free 


SI ,500  MoT  CIDER 

Write  for  Free  Catalog.  Describes 
i  and  illustrates  our  line  of  the 

ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
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|  CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  10  to 
j  100  barrels  per  day. 

I  Hand  or  power.  ■ 

;  Presses  for  all  -rT 

purposes.  Also  v 
|  Steam  Evapora*  [-1 
tors,  Apple-Butter 
1  Cookers,  Vinegar  Generators 
I  and  everything  for  the  Cider 
and  Vinegar  -  maker.  We 
can  show  you  how  $1,500 
|  clear  profit  can  be  made. 
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Sugar  Gingerbread. 

Can  .some  one  give  me  the  recipe  for  old- 
fashioned  sugar  gingerbread,  that  is  rolled 
In  a  sheet  before  baking,  such  as  our  grand¬ 
mothers  used  to  make?  sirs.  c.  r.  ii. 

This  is  the  old-fashioned  sugar  gin¬ 
gerbread  given  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  the 
"Boston  Cook  Book:”  One-half  cup 
butter,  one-half  cup  cream,  one  and 
one-half  cup  sugar,  two  teaspoons  gin¬ 
ger,  one  scant  teaspoonful  soda.  Mix 
stiff  with  flour,  and  roll  thick  or  thin. 
Hard  gingerbread,  which  is  a  different 
recipe,  is  also  rolled  in  a  sheet  for  bak¬ 
ing.  It  requires  two  cupfuls  New  Or¬ 
leans  molasses,  one  cup  butter,  one  ta¬ 
blespoonful  ginger,  one  teaspoonful  so¬ 
da,  flour  to  mix  very  stiff.  Heat  (but 
do  not  boil)  the  molasses  and  butter. 
When  the  butter  is  melted,  add  the 
ginger,  sifted,  the  soda,  dissolved  in  a 
little  boiling  water,  and  the  flour.  Roll 
very  thin,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


Koumyss. 

Heat  one  quart  of  rich  sweet  milk  to 
95  degrees  F.  Boil  to  a  syrup  one 
tablespoonful  of  sugar  with  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  water.  Dissolve  one-third 
compressed  yeast  cake  in  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  warm  milk.  Stir  all  to¬ 
gether.  Put  in  beer  bottles  that  have 
been  very  thoroughly  washed  and  boil¬ 
ed.  Let  stand  upright  near  the  range 
or  anywhere  at  a  temperature  of  75 
degrees  F.  for  six  hours,  then  lay  bot¬ 
tles  on  side  for  12  hours  on  ice,  and  it 
is  ready  for  use.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  heat  the  milk  over  95  degrees  F. 
I  have  made  hundreds  of  bottles  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  above  recipe  and  never  knew 
it  to  fail.  E.  s.  c.  w. 

Your  request  from  a  New  Jersey 
reader  for  a  recipe  for  koumyss  leads 
me  to  give  you  a  simpler  one,  which  I 
have  used  for  years,  and  have  found 
invaluable  during  attacks  of  colitis  and 
inflammation  of  stomach.  I  have  often 
used  from  two  to  three  quarts  daily, 
never  tiring  of  it,  as  one  often  does  of 
a  clear  milk  diet.  It  should  be  made 
daily,  unless  bottled.  Place  three  pints  of 
new  milk  in  a  fruit  jar,  add  one  cup 
of  hot  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  su¬ 
gar  and  half  a  compressed  yeast  cake. 
Cover  and  set  on  back  of  range  until 
foamy  when  poured  (from  four  to 
six  hours,  usually)  then  chill.  This 
will  keep  two  days  in  cold  weather,  or 
on  ice  in  Summer.  If  bottled  place 
bottles  on  side  till  opened.  I  prefer  to 
make  it  daily  of  fresh  milk;  cold  milk 
should  be  warmed  before  using. 

_  s.  F.  D. 

A  City  Woman’s  Garden. 

Mrs.  Jack  tells  us  of  her  garden,  but 
does  not  go  into  details  quite  as  fully  as 
I  could  wish.  I  have  never  had  land 
enough  to  run  a  commercial  garden,  but 
I  have  done  many  things  with  small 
spaces.  Our  grounds  now  comprise  six 
lots,  and  a  Greater  New  York  lot  con¬ 
sists  of  20  feet  by  100  deep.  On  this  is 
a  large  house,  a  good-sized  garage,  and 
the  driveway  in  from  the  street;  a 
driveway  straight  in,  with  a  circle.  This 
makes  it  exceedingly  handy  for  the 
auto,  but  eats  up  my  ground.  Inside  the 
circle  the  ground  is  raised  in  a  mound, 
the  center  used  as  a  flower  bed,  which 
I  make  tropical  with  the  large  castor 
beans  in  center,  and  tall  red  Cannas 
around,  with  border  of  low  white  an¬ 
nuals.  There  is  lawn,  and  more  lawn, 
and  flower  beds,  and  all  manner  of 
shrubs,  and  clumps  and  hedges  and  trel¬ 
lises  of  roses,  besides  three  horsechest- 
nuts,  two  pines  and  a  poplar,  and  by  the 
garage  two  large  weeping  willows. 

But  now  for  the  garden.  In  front, 
two  weeping  mulberries  feed  the  birds 
and  the  ‘‘kids”  to  repletion.  A  crabr 
apple  tree  furnishes  apples  enough  for 
the  family  jelly.  Three  other  apple 
trees  are  coming  into  bearing — remem¬ 
ber  we  bought  the  place  only  a  little 
over  five  years  ago — the  cherry  trees  are 
in  bearing,  the  Bartlett  and  Seckel 


pears  begin  to  bear  in  two  years,  the 
plums  are  coming  into  bearing,  and  the 
six  peach  trees  try  to  outdo  themselves. 
Last  season  I  came  in  every  day  with  a 
great  basket  of  luscious  Elbertas.  We 
ate  all  we  could,  of  course,  everyone 
else  had  to  share,  until  I  could  hear  the 
empty  peach  shelves  in  the  store  room 
murmuring,  but  after  all,  the  shelves 
were  filled  with  the  finest  canned  fruit. 
We  planted  Gold  Queen  raspberries. 
There  must  be  staked,  but  instead  of 
using  single  posts  we  drove  posts,  and 
nailed  a  2x2  rail  on  top.  I  tie  an  ex¬ 
press  cord  at  one  end,  sweep  in  a  lot 
of  canes,  loop  my  cord  along  down  the 
rail,  until  all  of  one  side  is  tied  up  trim 
and  straight,  and  then  come  back  on 
the  other  side  in  the  same  way.  Cuth- 
berts  do  not  really  need  tying,  but  the 
Queens  do.  From  these  bushes  we  sim¬ 
ply  revel  in  raspberries,  fresh,  in  pics, 
in  cans  and  in  jam.  If  there  is  a  sur¬ 
plus  I  make  raspberry  vinegar,  which 
is  delicious  in  Summer  drinks.  Nearby 
is  the  long  row  of  red  currants  and 
white.  We  think  the  white  the  most  de¬ 
licious  for  the  table,  but  for  canning  or 
jelly  I  mix  the  glowing  wine  of  the  red. 
The  strawberry  beds — well,  in  the  early 
season,  we  feel  that  the  strawberries 
pay  best  of  all.  That  is  before  we  see 
the  pails  and  baskets  of  late  fruit  come 


in.  But  certainly  the  little  beds  do  bear 
immensely,  and  no  fruit  shipped  can.  by 
any  possibility  taste  as  delicious,  as  that 
just  picked  in  the  sun.  Of  course  the 
asparagus  bed  has  yielded  up  its  wealth, 
earlier  in  the  season.  And  the  great 
squabby  pieplants  close  to  the  fence 
have  been  stripped  and  stripped  again, 
and  never  seem  to  mind  it. 

There  is  a  wineberry,  trained  against 
the  house.  It  is  a  beauty,  but  not  whol¬ 
ly  practical.  The  Loganberries  become 
a  sort  of  drug  on  the  market,  because 
they  are  sour. 

And  then  come  the  vegetables.  Let¬ 
tuce  and  radishes  and  little  onions  at 
all  times.  Then  peas,  and  beans  and 
green  corn,  and  beets  and  carrots  and 
parsnips  and  tomatoes,  and  oceans  of 
cucumbers,  parsley  for  garnishes  and 
red  peppers.  This  year  there  will  be 
garlic  planted  alongside  the  chives  and 
horseradish.  We  squeeze  a  few  squash 
among  the  corn,  and  a  pumpkin  or  two 
will  not  object  to  clinging  to  the  hedge, 
having  nowhere  else  to  grow.  I  had 
forgotten  the  grapes,  of  which  we  have 
Concords  and  Niagaras,  18  vines.  From 
the  day  of  the  first  radish  to  the  day 
of  the  last  ear  of  corn,  our  table  is 
supplied,  as  we  plant  many  plantings  of 
each,  about  two  weeks  apart.  Yet,  on 
this  lot  of  100x120  feet  is  still  left  so 
much  lawn  that  we  have  to  hire  a  man 
to  trim  it,  and  I  have  more  flower  beds 
than  I  can  tend,  really.  A  little  soil 
and  a  little  sun.  and  lots  of  energy — 
that  is  all  that’s  needed,  kit  clover. 
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Intensely  fast  colors 
and  fine,  durable  quality 
of  fabric  are  absolutely 
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You  bend  every  energy  towards 
making  your  farm  productive. 

What  are  you  doing  towards 
making  it  attractive  ? 


4 


m 


Not  attractive  as  a  piece  of  improved 
real  estate;  not  attractive  as  a  money¬ 
making  institution,  but  attrac5tive  as  a 
home. 

If  there  was  a  farm  implement  that 
would  make  your  acres  more  productive, 
you  would  buy  it  without  question. 

Would  you  not,  just  as  willingly, 
buy  an  instrument  that  would  make 
your  home  brighter,  more  cheerful  and 
more  interesting? 

Then  buy  an 

Edison 

Phonograph 

the  wonderful  invention  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  an  instrument  planned  and 
perfected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  so 
multiplying  the  songs  of  great  singers, 
the  music  of  famous  bands  and  the  jokes 
and  stories  of  great  entertainers,  that 
everybody  may  enjoy  what  otherwise 
would  be  the  pleasure  of  the  few. 


Consider  the  attraction  such  an  in¬ 
strument  would  mean  in  your  home, 
bringing  it  in  touch  with  all  that  is  pop¬ 
ular  and  best  in  music  and  songs. 

How  could  your  hours  of  rest  be 
better  and  more  profitably  spent  than 
by  listening  to  a  song  by  a  prima  donna 
or  a  music  comedy  favorite,  a  rousing 
march  by  a  band  of  distinction  or  a 
monologue  by  a  man  who  has  made  the 
whole  country  laugh? 

There  is  probably  an  Edison  dealer 
in  the  town  or  city  near  you  who  has 
the  new  Edison  Phonographs  and  all 
the  latest  Records.  Ask  to  hear  them. 
Learn  about  the  Amberol  Records — Mr. 
Edison’s  latest  invention — Records  that 
play  twice  as  long  as  the  standard  Edison 
Records  and  longer  than  any  other 
Record  of  any  kind.  If  there  is  no  Edi¬ 
son  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  a  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  of  Edison  Phonographs 
and  Records. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

3  72  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Ventilation  of  Pigpens.  —  How 
prone  we  mortals  are  to  go  to  ex¬ 
tremes.  Most  of  us  come  pretty  near 
being  cranks  on  at  least  one  or  two 
subjects.  Why  can  we  not  take  a  mid¬ 
dle  course?  A  middle  course  is  always 
the  safest,  and  nine  times  out  of  10 
leads  most  directly  to  success.  In  one 
large  pigpen  which  I  have  in  mind,  all 
of  the  windows,  and  there  are  plenty, 
are  left  open  to  their  full  extent  during 
our  raw  Spring  weather.  Those  damp, 
chilly  winds  of  early  April  were  blow¬ 
ing  through  the  pen,  when  I  happened  ‘to 
be  there,  it  seemed  to  me,  at  the  rate 
of  25  miles  per  hour.  At  any  rate,  the 
pigs  were  plainly  uncomfortable.  Many 
were  huddled  together  and  partially 
buried  in  straw,  others  were  wandering 
about  the  pens — backs  humped  up  and 
bristles  turned  the  wrong  way — trying 
to  find  a  less  windy  corner.  No  animal 
will  thrive  when  uncomfortably  cold. 
If  all  those  windows  on  the  north  side 
(from  which  quarter  the  wind  was 
blowing  at  the  time)  had  been  closed — 
leaving  those  open  to  the  south,  the 
pen  would  have  been  warm  enough  for 
comfort  and  the  air  would  have  been 
pure  enough  for  anybody  to  breathe. 
The  air  pressure  from  the  north  was 
strong  enough,  on  that  day,  to  force’ 
itself  through  invisible  crevices  and 
cause  a  good  circulation  through  the 
open  windows  to  the  south.  One  ex¬ 
treme.  Another  pen  which  I  have  often 
visited  is  a  good  example  of  the  other 
extreme.  A  stove  in  the  alley  furnishes 
artificial  heat,  doors  and  windows  are 
kept  carefully  closed,  and  there  is  no 
ventilation.  The  temperature  will  prob¬ 
ably  average  about  70  degrees  F.,  and 
the  air  is  stifling.  The  owner  of  this 
pen,  although  a  good  farmer  and  un¬ 
usually  bright  about  most  subjects,  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  understand  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  pure  air.  Needless  to  say,  he  los¬ 
es  maily  from  disease — often  when 
they  are  several  weeks  old —  but  he  al¬ 
ways  lays  it  to  something  else.  Light, 
dry,  well-ventilated  pens  free  from 
draughts  in  cold  weather,  will  always 
give  satisfaction.  In  extremely  cold 
weather,  a  little  artificial  heat  may  be 
an  advantage  at  farrowing  time,  but 
in  well  constructed  buildings,  artifi¬ 
cial  heat  is  seldom  necessary. 

Weaning  Pigs. — We  think  that  it 
pays  to  allow  pigs  to  run  with  the  sow 
until  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old. 
They  will  eat  out  of  the  trough  with 
the  mother  long  before  this,  and  should 
be  given  a  low  shallow  trough  of  their 
own,  if  possible,  in  an  adjoining-  pen 
with  a  small  door  between — the  door 
being  large  enough  to  admit  the  pigs, 
but  too  small  for  the  sow.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  young  pigs  than 
sweet  skim-milk  and  shorts.  If  we  had 
no  skim-milk  we  would  dilute  a  little 
sour  milk  with  warm  water,  add  shorts 
enough  to  make  a  thin  gruel,  and  feed 
this  for  a  few  days  after  weaning.  Pigs 
two  months  old  or  more  do  well  on 
sour  milk,  and  can  get  along  with  no 
milk  at  all,  but  will  not  grow  as  well. 
It  is  better  to  feed  often,  after  wean- 
ing,  and  only  a  little  at  a  time,  five  or 
six  small  feeds  per  day  are  better  than 
three  big  feeds,  especially  if  the  food  is 
given  cold.  In  cool  weather,  young 
pigs  appreciate,  warm  food,  and  are  not 
so  apt  to  get  diarrhoea.  A  day  or  two 
before  weaning  the  pigs,  we  materially 
reduce  the  sow’s  feed,  and  keep  her  on 
short  rations  until  her  milk  dries  up. 
Better  let  her  suffer  a  little  from  hun¬ 
ger  than  to  suffer  a  great  deal  from 
dksOsnded  and  inflamed  mammary 
glands.  If  there  are  any  ruptured  pigs, 
it  is  well  to  keep  such  pigs  as  quiet  as 
possible,  and  to  dispose  of  them  just 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  kill. 
Sometimes  they  have  a  disagreeable 
way  of  “kicking  the  bucket”  just  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  the  pink  of  condition. 

C.  S.  M. 


TROUBLES  WITH  CHICKS. 

Chicks  die  in  il'.e  shell  from  several  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  weak  germs  make  chicks  too 
feeble  to  break  from  the  shells.  There  will 
usually  be  some  weak  germs  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  but  only  eggs 
from  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  stock 
should  be  selected.  Second,  not  enough 
moisture  present  during  the  hatch  will 
cause  some  of  the  chicks  to  stick  in  the 
shells.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  damp 
sponge  or  a  pan  filled  with  moist  sand  in 
the  nursery  tray  toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  period,  especially  after  the  eighteenth 
day.  This  will  ordinarily  insure  sufficient 
moisture.  The  cause  of  lack  of  moistpre 
is  often  due  to  the  dryness  of  the  air  of 
the  room  in  which  the  incubator  is  located. 

Common  diarrhoea  in  chicks  is  often 
caused  by  a  chill  while  they  are  young. 
White  diarrhoea  is  a  bacterial  disease,  and 
its  treatment  is  difficult.  It  is  contagious, 
and  therefore  the  sick  chicks  should  be 
separated  from  the  well.  In  U.  S.  Circular 
128  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  the 
following  treatment  is  suggested  :  Calomel, 
one-tenth  grain;  castor  oil,  a  few  drops, 
with  one  to  three  drops  of  turpentine. 
Along  with  this  five  to  ten  grains  sulphate 
cf  iron  (copperas)  .should  be  dissolved 
daily  in  one  gallon  drinking  water.  The 
best  way  to  battle  with  the  disease  is  to 
try  to  prevent  it.  First,  the  eggs  should 
be  disinfected  with  95  per  cent  alcohol, 
and  the  machine  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  sunned,  aired  and  disinfected.  The 
soil  to  which  the  sick  birds  had  access 
should  be  spaded  up,  limed,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  All  sick 
birds  should  be  immediately  separated 
from  the  well  ones.  Feed  a  little  bread 
crumbs  either  dry  or  wet  with  milk,  with 
the  hard  boiled  eggs  for  the  first,  two  to 
three  days.  chas.  f.  boehler. 


Hens  Eat  Feathers. 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  hens  molting, 
but  I  find  no  feathers?  I  have  been  told 
that  they  eat  them.  They  have  been  fed 
principally  on  corn ;  they  are  very  fat. 
They  have  had  plenty  of  meat  through  the 
Winter.  f.  a.  s. 

East  Setauket,  N.  Y. 

Doubtless  your  hens  eat  the  feathers. 
Feather  eating,  either  by  pulling  or  after 
molting,  is  due  to  an  improper  diet  and 
lack  of  exercise.  Your  hens,  being  very 
fat,  are  not  in  very  good  condition.  They 
should  be  fed  less  corn  and  more  green 
food,  and  should  be  given  an.  opportunity 
to  exercise.  Give  them  a  grass  run  if 
possible.  Substitute  for  some  of  the  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  and  throw  it  in  the  straw 
litter  so  that  the  fowls  will  have  to  work 
for  it.  Some  meat  food  should  be  fed 
and  oyster  shell  should  always  be  at  hand. 

Color  of  Eggs. 

Is  each  variety  of  purebred  eggs  the 
same  color?  I  know  Brown  Leghorn  are 
white,  so  are  Black  Minorca.  I  have  just 
got  Indian  Game  and  they  are  all  colors. 
Should  they  vary  in  color?  a.  m.  c. 

Middleburg,  Va. 

Each  variety  of  purebred  fowls  usually 
lays  large  eggs  of  a  uniform  color,  although 
often  a  shaded  egg  is  found  among  white 
ones  from  a  purebred  strain.  It  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication  of  impurity  of 
blood,  although  it  should  be  guarded  against 
in  hatching.  Only  those  eggs  which  are 
true  to  type  should  be  used  for  hatching 
purposes.  Most  Games  lay  white  eggs,  but 
some  lay  colored  ones,  and  therefore  your 
colored  eggs  do  not  indicate  unreliability  on 
the  part  of  the  sellers.  The  color  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs  varies  through  several 
shades  of  brown  with  different  strains,  and 
often  in  the  same  strain.  Sometimes  pure¬ 
bred  Plymouth  Rocks  lay  white  eggs 

■  c.  F.  B. 


ANOTHER,  SUGGESTION  right  here:  You  can 
A  IRAKIS  YOUR  OWN  STOCK  FOODS  and 
know  they  are  pure,  clean  and  wholesome  (not 
mill  sweepings,  ground  chaff,  husks  or  distillery 
mixtures),  having  the  medicinal  properties  the 
proper  strength  for  your  particular  case.  With 
this  feed  you  can  force  the  fattening  of  stock  for 
the  market  without  danger  of  getting  the  blood 
feverish  or  the  legs  stocked  up.  Excellent  for 
brood  mares,  growing  young  stock  or  for  keeping 
work  horses  In  condition. 

FORMULAS  FOR  A  FEW  COMBINATIONS: 

No.  1.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal,  36 
lbs.  Gluten  Feed,  0  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  2.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Shorts,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal, 
48  lbs.  Ground  Oats,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  3.  24  lbs.  Com  Meal,  40  lbs.  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains,  16  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal, 
1  pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  4.  48  lbs.  Com  Meal,  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran, 
6  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal,  12  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1 
pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

Mix  thoroughly  together  and  feed  as  a  regular 
grain  ration  and  in  quantity  to  suit  the  individual 
vase.  Price,  25c.  package;  35c.  by  mail. 

I  will  furnish  my  Kidney  and  Nerve  Pow¬ 
ders  in  bulk  lots.  10  lbs.,  $3.50;  25  lbs.,  $7.50;  50 
lbs.,  $14;  100  lbs..  $25.  Freight  prepaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 

88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Dairymen  Having  Ten  or  More  Cows  Need 

Mehring’s  Foot  Power  Cow  Milker 

Milks  two  cows  at  a  time,  20  cows  per  hour. 
Describe  your  dairy  and  write  to 

W.  M.  Mehring,  York  Road,  Maryland 

A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTKIN  -  FRIESIAN 
HULL  CALF  FOB  SALK 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.R.  ().  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  bofn  April 
8th,  1909:  Dam.  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  98965,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  he  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  ho  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  MCA  DAM,  Prop. 
BROTHF.RTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

readty  for  service,  that  are  of  good  .size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  tire  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  i)e  Kid’s  .Sarcastic 
bad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
wilt  tie  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOODCRHST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

Offers  For  Sale— Short-Horn  Hulls. 

Broadhooks  King,  No.  307304,  calved  March  30th, 
1908.  Sired  by  Whitehall  King,  No.  222724.  Dam, 
Duchess  4th,  vol.  57,  page  583.  Ited  Boy,  No.  299744, 
calved  October  25th,  1907.  Sired  liy  Gay  Lad,  No. 
244135.  Dam,  Lady  Peerless,  vol.  56,  page  805. 

Also  others  sired  by  Cumberland  Last,  No.  223822, 
Whitehall  Count  and  Orange  Sultan,  No.  263522.  Of 
good  type,  size  and  quality.  From  four  to  eighteen 
months.  For  particulars  and  prices  address 
C.  P.  WEST  &  SON,  Box  86,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

Cure  That  Horse  With 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Lame  horses  Veterinarians  have  given  up  and 
Which  Other prenarations  have  failed  to  help  have 
been  eured,  niaiio  os  sound  as  a  dollar  with  Tuttle’s 
Elixir.  It  produces  better  results  than  anything 
else  because  it  acts  on  a  different  principle  It  Is 
something  more  than  a  mere  liniment.  Let  us  ex¬ 
plain  and  show  you  the  proofs  of  its  value  In  cases 
of  Curb, Splint,  Spavin,  Sprains, 

Swellings  of  any  kind.  Also  for 
internal  ailments. 

Horse  Doctor  Book  Free 

Write  for  it  today.  100  pages, 
illustrated,  filled  with  informa¬ 
tion  valuable  to  every  horse 
owner.  Dealers  keep  Tuttle's 
Remedies.  Do  n  ’  t  experiment. 

Get  Tuttle’s. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

33  Beverly  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


LJF? 


TRADE 

MARK/ 


Tho  standard  reliable 
remedy  for  Galls,  Scratch¬ 
es,  Cracks,  Wire  Cuts  and 
all  similar  sores  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Money  re- 
Ifunded  if  It  fails.  Valuable  Horse  Book  and  earn 
|ole  free  if  you  send  6c  for  postage  and  packing. 
Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 

Box  912»  Old  Town.  Maine. 


Death 
Worms 


to 

tho 


Stomach 

Guaranteed 


Wo  will  send  you  loo  1I>h.  of  DR. 
II  OI.I.  A  N  D’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.08.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


IGflLK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  V. 


Bred  in  the  purple  from  Johanna  Rue  3d’s 
Lad,  Jessie  DeBurke  Lad  a  son  of  Sarcastic 
Lad,  and  Pontiac  Chiron  a  son  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol  the  greatest  bull  of  the  breed. 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  THE  QUALITY. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN. FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  tlieso  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Run,  CALVES. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn., Dept, E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


The  MOST  MONEY  for  $1  Invested  in 
Food  bus  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THE  GUERNSEY  COYV. 
Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  It.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


DUROC  JERSEY  RED  SWINE 

Mature  Early,  Hardy  and  Very  Prolific.  Choice 
Stock.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 

R.  W.  NIcALLEN,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

REG.  O.  I.  C.  P I GSjitt 

Cedar  I. awn  Farm,  Ludlow  villo,  N.  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  In  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marblcdaie,  Conn. 


4  ST.  LAMBERT  HULL  CALVES  FOR 
SALE.  Two  to  ten  months  old.  Solid  color. 
Breeding  the  best. 

J.  ALDUS  HKKK,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  l’a. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Hutter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  -  Hamilton,  It  Y, 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C..  Courage  P.  S.  1813  II.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  H.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  HELTZ HOOVER. 

Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  V. 


QUALITY 

FOIt  SALE  :  (  satisfaction  guaranteed  )  two  high 
bred  Jersey  Bulls,  one  ten,  one  sixteen  months 
old.  Both  out  of  Advanced  Registry  Cows,  having 
authenticated  yearly  fat  tests  made  under  supei- 
vision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University.  For  description  and  prices  address 
THOMAS  ROSE,  Mgr.,  ‘'Brightside, ’’Aurora, N.Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eightmos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


18  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

From  One  to  Five  Years. 

Bred  from  the  best  imported  stock,  closely  related 
to  the  most  famous  show  horses  of  the  breed. 
Several  will  make  Ion  horses,  and  will  be  priced  at 
their  real  worth.  ROBINSON  &  GE1.DER, 
Kanona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DEPOT  FARM. 


Collie  Do*fS.  Delaine  Merino  Sheep. 
Partridge,  r.  Itooks,  Golden  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks,  Rouen  and  Mallard  Ducks.  Kxgg  for  Hatching. 

J.  H.  LKWIS  &  SON,  ilf.d.No.2.  Cadiz,  Ohio 


CHESHIRES 


THE  NEW  YORK 
FARMER’S  HOG 


Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


nilQfipC  THE  big  deep  fellows, 

UUItUvO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHKNANGO  RIVER  FARMS.  Transfer,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow.Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOl  Gil  BY  FARM. Gettysburg, Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

SPECIAL. — 30  Masterpiece  sows  hied.  Pigs  all  ases:  Ihe  typo 
that  weighs  700  to  80o  pounds  at  maturity,  with  shoit,  broad 
heads.  Come  and  see  them.  If  impossible,  write  for  free  book¬ 
let.  II.  C.  &  H.  B.  H APPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


TUNIS  RAMS  FOR  $15  WHILE  THEY  LAST. 

W.  I.  WOOD,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


TUNIS  SHEEP— Both  Sexes. 

Write  your  wants  and  let  me  quote  yon  prices- 

,J.  N.  Mac  PH  Kit  SON, 

Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  BULL  CALVES,  three  for 
sale,  two  to  four  months  old,  from  extra  good 
dairy  strain.  Grandsons  of  Hector  No.  2191,  imported 
from  Switzerland.  C.  F.  MAPES,  Mapes,  N.  Y. 


You  Can’t  Afford  7 


A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  AND  GERMAN  COACH  anVmares 

IMPORTED  AND  RAISED  ON 
THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO. 

This  great  establishment  has  now  become  the  leading  importing  establish¬ 
ment  in  America.  Imports  and  sells  more  stalHUns  and  mares  than  any 
other  three  importing  establishments  in  America.  The  proprietor.  Col.  G. 
W.  Crawford,  has  hud  a  very  busy  and  successful  winter.  Will  start  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  very  short  time,  and  is  determined  to  lay  in  the  greatest 
stock  that  has  ever  been  purchased  in  the  Old  Country  by  an  American. 
He  will  not  stop  for  price,  but  will  have  the  quality  regardless  of  price. 
The  American  people  have  found  out  where  to  come  to  find  the  good 
stallions  and  mares.  And  a  man  who  is  a  judge  will  know  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  the  good  kind.  My  next  sale  will  be  in  October.  Write  me  and  tell  me 
what  you  want.  All  letters  will  be  forwarded  to  me  in  the  Old  Country. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Proprietor, 

Sharou  Valley  Stock  Farm.  Newark,  Ohio. 

'Phones,  Bell  651  W— Citizens  260. 
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THE  KING  ROAD  DRAG. 

We  have  been  asked  to  reprint  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  “King  drag”  or  road  scrap¬ 
er.  The  cut  is  taken  from  a  recent 
drawing  in  “The  Dakota  Farmer,”  and 
shows  how  the  drag  works.  It  is  made 
of  heavy  plank  or  a  split  log.  As 
shown  in  the  picture  these  are  attached 
three  feet  apart  and  dragged  diagonally 
along  the  road.  In  this  way  they  do 


the  good  work  of  a  road  scraper  with¬ 
out  its  faults.  They  do  not  plow,  as 
the  road  machine  often  does,  but  scrape 
and  level.  Roads  are  ruined  by  leaving 
ruts  and  rough  places  for  the  water  to 
stand.  Tf  these  are  levelled  this  water 
drains  oft"  and  the  road  dries.  The 
“King  drag”  has  proved  very  useful  in 
many  sections  where  farmers  use  it 
regularly  to  keep  the  surface  of  the 
road  smooth. _ 

SHEEP  ON  SHARES. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  iu formation 
as  to  wool  from  "Jo  sheep.  I  sold  my  farm 
last  Fall.  The  purchaser  wants  a  one-half 
Interest  In  my  sheep,  so  I  sold  him  one- 
half  interest  for  one-half  increase,  and  I 
was  to  feed  and  care  for  them  while  I 
carry  said  farm  this  Summer.  I  fed  *50 
bushels  oats  and  corn  ground.  Is  it  right 
for  me  to  give  half  of  wool,  or  is  it  mine? 

Princess  Anne,  Md.  r.  C.  M. 

If  I  understand  your  question  cor¬ 
rectly,  you  sold  your  farm  last  Fall,  but 
the  produce  on  it  was  yours,  which  you 
fed  to  the  sheep,  a  half  interest  in 

which  you  sold  the  purchaser  for  a 
half  interest  in  the  increase,  after  the 
farm  becomes  his,  and  the  sheep  are 
fed  on  his  stuff.  You  carry  on  the 

farm  for  him  this  Summer  as  his  em¬ 
ployee.  If  this  is  correct,  then  this  clip 
of  wool  should  be  yours,  for  it  was 
made  from  your  stuff,  the  present  owner 
of  the  farm  having  returned  you  noth¬ 
ing  as  yet  as  an  equivalent.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  man  who  bought  the 
farm  got  the  produce  on  it  with  it, 
the  half  the  wool  should  be  his,  un¬ 
less  you  purchased,  and  paid  for  the 

oats  and  corn  fed. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


SHUN  THE  ARTICHOKE  CROP. 

I  planted  last  Spring  two  bushels  of  arti¬ 
chokes,  as  recommended  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  they 
grew  about  as  large  as  eggs.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  it  is  caused  by  rite  dry  season  or  is 
it  caused  by  poor  seed  V  I  ordered  Jerusa¬ 
lem  artichoke  roots  for  seed.  We  cared  for 
them  the  same  as  potatoes.  We  did  not 
have  a  day's  rain  the  whole  growing 
season.  a.  j.  t. 

Elmira.  X.  Y. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  the  writer 
had  a  bad  turn  with  artichoke  fever,  a 
disease  that  cures  itself  and  runs  its 
course  long  before  the  crop  runs  out. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  A.  J.  T.  has 
been  tickling  the  earth  for  a  livelihood, 
but  not  too  long  yet  to  lay  by  a  store 
of  experience.  His  crop  has  doubtless 
to  some  extent  fallen  short  of  his  ex¬ 
pectations  on  account  of  dry  weather, 
not  on  account  of  poor  seed.  In  the 
generation  that  has  passed  by  since  I 
planted  my  first  and  last  crop.  I  have 
noted  carefully  comments  or  articles  in 
the  press  regarding  the  crop,  and  have 
never  known  of  any  complaint  regard¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  seed.  The  seed  used 
in  planting  the  above-mentioned  crop 
came.  I  think,  from  one  of  the  North¬ 
west  States,  where  the  smallest  yield 
mentioned  was  300  bushels  per  acre, 
and  from  that  up  to  2,500  hushe’s.  They 
were  boomed  as  a  crop  for  hogs,  and  as 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  hogs, 


a  success  with  artichokes  meant  healthy 
hogs  and  dollars.  They  were  shipped 
in  burlap  sacks,  and  I  think  had  just 
been  dug  before  sacking;  at  any  rate, 
they  heated  before  they  could  be 
planted.  Hence  I  concluded  not  to  dig 
a  crop  until  wanted  for  seed.  They 
will  keep  in  the  ground  without  loss 
or  damage.  This  is  what  I  found  out 
about  the  crop  Tlngy  grew  remarkably 
well  the  first  year,  and  yielded  as  near 
as  I  could  tell  at  the  rate  of  300  bush¬ 
els.  per  acre,  on  land  that  would  at  that 
time  produce  50  bushels  of  corn  pep 
acre.  The  tubers  almost  filled  the  space 
between  the  rows  planted  as  potatoes. 
There  was  much  pleasure  in  seeing  this 
supposed  minimum  yield.  The  land  is 
mainly  clay.  The  hogs  needed  them 
most  when  Winter  was  on,  but  then 
they  were  locked  so  tightly  in  the 
ground  that  only  dynamite  would  raise 
them — or  else  the  abundance  of  mud 
made  the  hogs  weary  to  root  for  them. 
If  you  want  the  life  taken  out  of  land, 
grow  a  crop  of  artichokes,  and  then 
winter  the  brood  sows  and  their  fol¬ 
lowing  on  the  land. 

On  this  first  crop  a  lot  of  hogs  ran 
most  of  the  Winter.  Next  Spring  there 
was  an  abundance  of  tubers  in  the  soil, 
but  the  ground  was  so  solid  the  hogs 
would  not  root  for  them,  so  the  plow 
must  be  used  to  secure  their  life-giving 
succulence  for  the  hogs.  The  story  is 
that  they  will  go  on  reproducing  them¬ 
selves  for  years.  All  the  farmer  has 
to  do  is  to  define  the  rows  with  a  plow 
and  give  cultivation.  This  is  easier 
written  about  than  done.  Every  eye 
left  by  the  hogs  will  sprout  sure.  As 
I  understand  it,  they  are  a  warm 
weather  plant,  hence  in  the  cooler  cli¬ 
mates  are  slow  to  start  in  the  Spring. 
Consequently  the  weeds  and  grasses 
come  first.  Then  the  only  way  to  get 
clean  cultivation  is  to  hoe  out  the  rows. 
It  will  require  a  more  attractive  crop 
than  artichokes  after  one  year’s  expe¬ 
rience  to  cause  the  farmer  to  take  to 
the  hoe  handle  kindly.  Result,  the  arti¬ 
choke  field  grows  up  to  artichokes,  and 
all  kinds  of  weeds,  a  very  light  crop 
of  the  former,  and  the  latter  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop.  The  third  year  it  will  be 
hard  to  tell  what  is  intended,  artichokes 
or  weeds. 

1  f  it  is  desired  to  leave  the  children 
an  inheritance,  allow  a  few  tubers  to 
find  place  in  a  fence  line,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  amazed  at  the  thrift  and 
forehandedness  of  their  ancestors  when 
they  cut  them  off  each  year  when  clean¬ 
ing  the  weeds  out  of  the  fence  row. 
A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  very  thrifty 
patch ;  the  tops  must  have  been  near 
eight  feet  high.  The  owner  had 
a  lot  of  steers  on  short  pasture.  As 
he  had  doubtless  read  that  the  tops 
made  good  forage,  a  load  was  hauled 
and  scattered  in  the  pasture  field.  I  do 
not  suppose  the  steers  ever  consumed 
a  stalk.  The  one  season’s  trial  put  that 
grower  out  of  business.  It  was  a  fine 
crop,  but  utterly  disappointing  in  re¬ 
sults.  The  man  who  has  seed  to  sell 
tells  a  big  story,  but  does  not  practice 
the  Golden  Rule. 

ROSS  CO.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Quick  Churning. — Believing  that  a 
method  of  obtaining  certain  results  with 
the  least  amount  of  physical  exertion 
should  be  passed  on  to  our  fellow  work¬ 
ers,  I  will  try  to  explain  an  easy  meth¬ 
od  of  obtaining  butter  from  a  small 
amount  of  cream.  Of  course  I  assume 
that  the  cream  has  been  obtained  and 
ripened  under  favorable  conditions,  and 
raised  to  the  proper  temperature.  Then 
p’ace  in  a  covered  pail  or  can.  and  place 
on  the  extreme  back  edge  of  the  treadle 
of  the  sewing  machine  and  while  the 
housewife  does  a  little  of  the  verv  nec¬ 
essary  sewing  required  for  the  familv, 
the  cream  will  he  rapidly  turned  into 
blitter  without  extra  labor.  Of  course 
you  will  see  that  this  method  is  only 
desirable  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
cream.  M.  B. 

Michigan. 


Most  Valuable  Stock  Living  Today  Raised  On 

Schumacher  Calf  Meal 


Future  I  Ieutl  «r  Herd  of  The  Stevens  lirothers— Hastings  Co.,  I.iverpool,  X.  V. 

Tho  accompanying  photograph  shows  King  Pontiac  Champion,  as  be  appeared  last  July  at  five 
momhs  old.  Schumacher  Cn  If  Meal  has  entered  largely  Into  his  daily  rations  with  what  success 
may  be  judged  from  his  weight  today  at  just  past  eleven  months  old,  which  Is  U(J0  lbs.  His  owners 
say  that  In  their  judgment  he  is  worth  the  most  money  of  any  Holstein  bull  of  his  age  living. 

First  prize  calves  at  the  leading  state  and  County  fairs  last  fall.  Including  champion  bull  and 
champion  heifer  Holstein  Friesian  at  the  New  York  state  fair,  were  raised  on  Schumacher  calf 
meal.  These  calves  competed  and  won  over  thirty  of  the  greatest  herds  at  the  greatest  exhibit  of 
dairy  stock  ever  gotten  together  in  the  world.  Such  noted  breeders  as  Wing  K.  Smith.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y..  E.  A.  Vandevort,  Sidney.  N.  Y.,  The  Stevens  Bros.— Hastings  Co.,  Lacona,  N.  Y.,  Horace  L. 
Bronson,  Cortland.  N.  Y..  C.  L.  Sisson.  Almond.  N.  Y..  and  A.  W.  llillis,  Worcester,  N.  Y  .  were 
among  the  winners.  “Taft  and  Sherman.’’  the  celebrated  twin  calves  exhibited  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  by  A.  G.  Byers,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ohio  Holsteln-Frieslan  Association.  Westerville. 
Ohio.  T  housauds  of  Other  noted  bleeders  have  found  it  a  great  result  producer.  It  is  the  most 
economical,  most  nutritious,  highly  digestible,  perfectly  balanced  calf  meal  ever  offered  to  the 
feeding  public.  When  you  consider  that  the  cost  of  feeding  this  splendid  product  is  only  one  tail  d 
thecostof  raising  calves  by  the  ordinary  method  of  whole  milk  and  grain,  no  one  from  the  smallest 
farmer  to  the  greatest  breeder  can  afford  to  overlook  the  advantages  of  feeding  this  exceptional 
meal.  Write  us  If  your  dealer  docs  not  have  it,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Address 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company, 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  LIVE  STOCK 

STANOARDI  ZED 

OFFICIAL  FOR  S 


5  LlCE  mites  TICKS  _ 

ERADICATES  MANGE  ON  ALL  ANIMALS. 

HEALS  LEG  AND  LIP  ULCERATION. 
KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE.  SEND  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLETS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


WAIST 

HIGH 


75  m  THIS  NEW 

—  LOW  DOWN 

AMERICAN 


29 


75 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON’T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PR  ICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  is  high; 
we  guarantee  it.  It  Is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  tlnished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Don’t  accept  our  word  for  It.  Judge  for  yourself.  Our  offer 
-enables  you  to  do  tills  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  mall,  postpaid,  our  1009  catalogue.  It  is  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  showing  the  machine  in  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONG 
TI-oE  I  RIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  Is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’,  even  catalogue  house  profits 

^,ii1o^ilvSHPer1?r„P3?ic'line  by  dra]in«  wlth  ns-  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  High  Separator  is  ttie  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  Immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  groat  offer  and  hand¬ 
some  free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  BAIN  BRIDGE,  N,  Y. 

SILOS 

The  “PHILADELPHIA” 

The  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  longest  test  and  most  in  use.  Con¬ 
tinuous  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  ’Pile  only 
Opening  Roof  made.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalogue. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Ask  for  prices  and  new  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO.,  IO  S.  18th  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

|  Soon  save  their  cost.  Makotvory  wagon  a  spring  / 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vofetablcs,  eggs,  etc.,  B 
j  bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  j[ 

Harvey  Spring  Co.f  716  I7lli  SL,  Racine,  Yiln.  [ 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  tho  Jamcatown  Exposition 
Absolutely  air-tight.  Preserves  your  ensilage ; 
provides  fresh,  succulent  food  for  your  cattle; 
and  saves  a  large  part  of  your  expense  for 
Winter  feeding  of  stock. 

Staves  of  selected  timber.  Hoops  of  heavy 
refined  iron,  forming  perfect  ladder.  Simple 
doors,  quickly  put  in  place — no  complicated 
fastenings.  Easy  filling  and  emptying.  Every 
silo  fully  guaranteed.  You  can  erect  it  yourself. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
with  testimonials  from  owners 

Economy  silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  88- J.  Frederick,  Md. 


Free  Trial  To  You 


SWISS  COW  BELLS 


Let  us  tell  you  about  out  musical  bells 
of  special  design,  made  in  8  sizes  of 
best  Swiss  bell  metal.  Sold  singly  or 
in  sets  tuned  to  harmony.  Fine  strap 
with  each.  Seduced  price  this  year. 
At  dealers  or  direct  to  introduce.  Also 
sheep  and  turkey  bells.  Write  lor 
circular  and  prices. 

Bevin  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Hampton,  Conn. 
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FEED  FOR  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

We  plowed  up  some  poor  pasture 
and  drilled  in  peas  and  oats  which  will 
make  good  feed  when  the  pasture  is 
short,  and  what  is  not  needed  will 
make  good  hay.  I  also  planted  half  an 
acre  of  early  sweet  corn  and  will  plant 
half  an  acre  more,  and  some  late, 
which  I  have  found  is  a  great  help 
in  keeping  up  the  flow  of  milk  during 
August  and  September.  For  Fall  feed 
1  plant  an  early  flint  about  the  first 
of  July.  It  will  be  nearly  glazed  be¬ 
fore  frost.  The  cows  eat  ears  and 
stalks.  Some  people  prefer  this  to  si¬ 
lage.  With  us  there  is  no  preference, 
as  the  Bordens  do  not  allow  us  to  feed 
silage.  For  Winter  feed  corn  and  cob 
meal,  fed  with  clover  or  Alfalfa,  makes 
a  nearly  balanced  ration  and  solves  the 
feed  problem  for  me.  If  stalks  form 
part  of  the  feed,  cotton-seed  meal 
should  be  mixed  with  the  corn  and  cob 
meal.  For  fresh  cows  linseed  meal 
should  be  substituted  for  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  also  when  the  cows  are  too 
constipated.  george  w.  everson. 

A  JERSEY  MILK  MACHINE. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Fraser,  of  the  Illinois 
Experiment  StatioA,  sends  us  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  cow  shown  at  Fig.  235  and 
information  about  her.  This  cow, 
owned  by  A.  O.  Auten  of  Jersey 
County.  Illinois,  produced  in  one  year 
17,253  pounds,  or  nearly  nine  tons  of 
milk,  equal  to  1,112  pounds  of  butter. 
This  is  an  “official  record”  and  reput¬ 
able  men  vouch  for  the  fact  that  this 
amount  of  milk  actually  came  from  the 
cow.  This  means  an  average  of  47 
pounds  of  milk  each  day  in  the  year! 
Prof.  Fraser  sends  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  about  the  cow : 

This  is  over  four  times  the  production 
of  t lie  average  eow  for  Illinois,  and  seven 
times  that  of  the  poorest  fourth  in  Illinois. 
There  are  250.000  poor  cows  in  Illinois, 
so  poor  that  it  would  take  20!)  of  them 


to  equal  one  such  cow  as  .Tacoha  Irene  iu 
actual  profit.  How  much  easier  to  milk 
one  such  cow  than  200  poor  ones.  The 

first  would  he  play,  the  latter,  drudgery. 

During  this  year  she  would  have  supplied 
80  people  with  the  average  amount  of  milk 
consumed  per  capita,  and  furnished  cream 
for  their  coffee,  besides.  This  was  rich 

Jersey  milk,  containing  5%  per  cent  but¬ 
ter  fat,  and  worth,  for  direct  consumption, 
at  least  8  1-3  cents  a  quart,  amounting  to 
$053.50  a  year.  A  dairyman  would  need 
only  four  such  cows  to  supply  milk  for 


the  average  sized  milk  route,  make  him  a 
good  living,  and  have  an  excellent  profit 
besides.  If  one  could  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  own  10  such  cows,  he  could  have  a 
nice  little  income  of  $6,535  a  year.  The 
17.253  pounds  of  milk  produced  by  Ja- 
coba  Irene  during  the  year  contained  14.05 
per  cent,  or  2.527  pounds  of  total  milk 
solids.  This  shows  something  of  the  per¬ 
fectly  enormous  amount  of  work  done  by 
this  efficient  dairy  cow  in  one  year.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  work  done  by  the  aver¬ 
age  steer,  weighing  1.100  pounds  at  the 
age  of  two  years.  When  born,  he  will 
weigh  close  to  100  pounds.  Thus,  in  the 


two  years  of  growth  he  has  actually  pro¬ 
duced  1,000  pounds  of  carcass,  only  one- 
fifth,  or  200  pounds,  of  which  is  edible 
dry  matter.  This  means  that  .Tacoha  Irene 
produced  as  much  edible  solids  in  one  year 
as  would  twenty-five  steers,  thus  certainly 
establishing,  by  a  good  margin,  the  world's 
record  for  a  cow  of  any  breed. 

WILBUR  J.  FRASER. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  AND  CATTLE, 

Will  it  harm  new  milch  cows  to  be 
turned  into  a  field  of  Crimson  or  Scarlet 


clover?  The  neighbors  here  tell  me  it  will 
kill  them.  '  j.  h.  r. 

New  York. 

The  clover  will  not  kill  the  cows 
but  they  may  kill  themselves  with  it. 
We  have  known  cattle  and  sheep  to 
kill  themselves  in  this  way  when 
turned  into  clover  or  Alfalfa  for  the. 
first  time.  They  gorge  on  the  green 
feed,  gas  forms  and  the  animals  bloat. 
Unless  relieved  they  will  die.  There 
is  nothing  poisonous  in  the  clover  and 


if  you  handle  the  cows  right  there 
will  be  no  trouble.  Cut  an  armful  of 
clover  first  and  let  them  eat  it  outside 
the  barn.  Next  day  turn  them  in  for 
half  a  hour  and  then  drive  them  out; 
longer  the  next  day,  and  so  on  until 
danger  is  past.  When  they  are  used 
to  the  feed  they  can  stay  on  it  all  the 
time.  Cornmeal  is  the  best  grain  to 
feed  when  beginning  on  the  clover. 
We  know  of  cases  where  feeding  corn 
meal  has  prevented  bad  cases  of  bloat. 

FEEDING  PERCHERON  COLTS. 

How  should  thoroughbred  I’erclieron  colls 
bo  fed  and  handled  for  best  results?  We 
have  four  mares  due  to  foal  in  May  and 
August.  Have  Blue  grass  pasture,  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  oil  meal,  cotton  seed,  Timothy. 
Should  the  stallion  colts  be  differently 
handled  from  the  mare  colts?  Would  addi¬ 
tional  feeds  to  the  above  be  of  advantage? 

Tonti,  Ill.  e.  e. 

Unless  it  is  desired  to  put  those 
purebred  Percheron  coifs  in  the  show 
ring,  their  mother’s  milk  and  generous 
pasture  will  be  all  they  need  until 
weaning  time,  and  the  approach  of 
Winter.  Horse  colts  need  no  greater 
amount  of  feed  unless  actually  larger, 
than  do  the  mare  colts,  nor  are  they 
handled  essentially  different.  Of  the 
feeds  mentioned,  cotton  seed  should  be 
dispensed  with  as  unsuitable  for 
horses.  Corn,  wheat,  oats  and  oil 
meal  may  be  mixed  into  an  ideal  ration 
and  easily  be  made  to  supplement  the 
Timothy  hay.  Clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
added  to  the  above  list  would  greatly 
cheapen  the  cost  of  the  feed  required. 
Avoid  the  mistake  of  feeding  too  much, 
hay,  and  keep  them  from  straw.  While 
it  is  very  desirable  to  feed  liberally,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  colts 
should  have  plenty  of  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise.  For  a  more  extended  treatment 
of  feeding  horses,  see  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letins  Nos.  170  and  346  to  be  procured 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  vv.  E.  u. 

Ohio. 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  JERSEY  COW,  JACOBA  IRENE.  Fig.  235. 


Are  you  willing  to  wash  and 
dry  50  to  100  times  more  tinware 
surface  than  you  need  to?  If 
not,  why  not  let  “  bucket 
bowl  ”  cream  separators  alone 
and  get  a  Sharpies  Tubular? 
Is  thoroughly  washing  and 
y  carefully  drying  tinware  so 
zr\  easy  that  you  don’t  care  how 
much  you  wash?  Had  you 
not  rather  wash  a  single 
piece,  that  has  no  more  sur¬ 
face  than  the  palm  of  a  man’s 
hand,  than  to  wash  40  to  60 
pieces  that,  together,  have  as 
much  surface  as  a  piece  of 
carpet  two  yards  long  and  a 
yard  wide? 

That’s  a  pretty  big  con¬ 
trast,  for  sure. 

But  it  shows  truly  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  work  of  wash¬ 
ing  a  common  disk  filled 
“ bucket  bowl”  cream  sepa- 
jjjF  rator  as  compared  to  washing 
the  light,  sanitary,  wear  for¬ 
ever  modern 
bowl  used  in 
Sharpies  Dairy  lL  •  ^Jfjl 
Tubular  Cream 


save  a  lot  of  work,  wear  and  expense  ” 
by  letting  the  “bucket  bowl”  sort  Da^xXiTbowi! 
entirely  alone  and  getting  a  Tubular?  Washed  easily  in 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Tubular  three  minutes,  a 
sales  exceed  those  of  most,  if  not  all,  |ew  thruj*ts  'vlth  the 

7  7  brush  does  it. 

other  separators  combined.  “Bucket 
bowl”  sales  have  been  so  reduced,  by  Tubular  popular¬ 
ity,  that  the  leading  maker  of  disk  machines  (the  self 
styled  “original”  disk  maker)  has  found  it  necessary  to 
commence  suits  against  a  catalog  house  and  others  that 
have  been  making  and  selling  cheap  separators  with 
disks  like  his  for  a  number  of  years.  Why?  Because  he 
has  lost  his  grip — taken  a  back  seat — is  so  out  of  date 
that  he’s  scrapping  for  trade  with  the  catalog  house  and 
other  cheap  concerns. 

The  Tubular  is  made  in  the  world’s  greatest  cream  separator 
factory.  Branch  factories  in  Canada  and  Germany.  It  is  the  world’s 
greatest  cream  separator.  It  will  give  you  greatest  satisfaction — 
greatest  profits — greatest  wear.  Get  Catalog  No.  153  . 

irples  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Penna 

Chicago,  III. 


Washing  42  disks,  and  other 
bowl  parts,  from  a  disk  filled 
“bucket  bowl”  machine.  Other 
“bucket  bowls”  are  about  as  bad. 


The  disks  in  the  full  pan  belong 
inside  a  “bucket  bowl.”  The 
little  piece  in  the  other  pan  is  all 
there  is  inside  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  bowls. 


Portland.  Ore 


Toronto,  Can. 


innipeg. 
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TROUBLE  WITH  LITTLE  CHICKS. 

I  recently  read  a  recipe  to  cure  diarrlioea 
in  chicks,  but  no  directions  how  to  give  it. 
It  is  known  to  doctors  as  Sqnilib's  Mix¬ 
ture.  It  is:  Tincture  of  opium,  20  cubic 
centimeters ;  tincture  of  capsicum.  20  c.c. ; 
spirits  of  camphor.  20  c.c. ;  chloroform, 
7.5  c.c. ;  alcohol,  32.5  c.c.  Please  publish 
the  directions  how  to  give  this  remedy. 
For  the  past  two  years  we  have  had 
cholera  trouble  with  our  chicks,  and  lost 
a  good  many.  .  ii.  i». 

East  t'hardon,  O. 

I  used  about  12  drops  of  the  mixture 
to  a  teacupful  of  water.  This  can 
be  varied  a  little,  making  it  stronger 
for  severe  cases.  Simply  put  it  in 
their  drinking  water  and  give  nothing 
else  to  drink  for  one  or  two  days,  or 
until  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 
Raising  little  chicks  in  large  numbers 
is  no  easy  matter.  I  am  reminded  of 
a  remark  by  my  friend  Air.  Tilling- 
hast,  who  is  the  largest  poultry  keeper 
in  this  State  (Connecticut).  He  said 
•"Alost  anybody  can  keep  hens,  but 
when  it  comes  to  raising  a  lot  of  little 
chicks  it  requires  an  expert.”  Air.  Til- 
linghast  keeps  about  3,000  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  He  keeps  them  in  “colony” 
houses  scattered  over  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres:,  25  to  50  in  a  house.  It  is 
said  that  foxes  will  not  touch  poultry 
that  live  near  their  den,  but  a  pair  of 
foxes  dug  out  a  den  in  the  lot  where 
most  of  his  colony  houses  are,  and  had 
a  litter  of  five  young  foxes.  Evidently 
they  thought  they  were  going  to  have 
a  “soft  snap,”  and  could  “enjoy  life” 
surrounded  by  3,000  hens;  but  Air.  Til- 
linghast,  assisted  by  an  expert  fox  hun¬ 
ter,  harvested  the  whole  seven  of  them. 
To  return  to  little  chicks;  don't  give 
them  ice-cold  water  to  drink ;  don’t 
overfeed,  let  them  get  “good  and  hun¬ 
gry”  between  meals.  Keep  the  brood¬ 
ers  clean ;  put  your  nose  down  within 
an  inch  of  the  floor,  where  the  chick's 
nose  is  all  the  time,  and  see  if  you 
think  you  could  keep  healthy  in  that 
atmosphere.  Here  is  an  experience  in 
feeding  chicks.  A  pullet  had  six  chicks 
in  the  cow  barn;  a  week  later  another 
hen  had  six  chicks.  I  gave  them  to 
the  pullet,  and  left  her  with  the  12  in 
the  barn.  Practically  all  those  chicks 
have  had  to  eat  was  coarse  cracked 
corn,  such  as  I  mix  with  oats  to  feed 
my  horse.  I  was  astonished  to  see 
what  big  pieces  they  would  swallow. 

I  put  some  sand  on  the  floor  so  they 
could  get  grit,  and  sometimes  they 
have  milk  to  drink.  One  got  “pasted 
up  behind”;  in  taking  off  stuff  which 
had  dried  fast  to  him,  I  took  off  the 
down  too — thought  he  would  die,  but 
he  did  not,  and  the  whole  12  are  alive 
and  the  smoothest,  thriftiest  lot  on  the 
place.  The  pullet  has  gone  to  laying 
and  left  the  chicks;  the  little  chaps 
range  all  over  the  orchard,  but  three 
times  a  day  they  chase  me  around  un¬ 
til  I  go  and  get  them  some  cracked 
corn ;  then  they  come  and  eat  it  out 
of  my  hands.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

“THE  FARMER’S  HORSE.” 

On  page  502  Air.  Clark  Pettit  makes 
some  remarks  under  the  above  caption. 

bile  in  principle  he  is  sound,  his  de¬ 
ductions  are  faulty  and  misleading,  and 
his  statements  about  the  Live  Stock 
Commission  extremely  unjust.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  the  unwisdom  of  in- 
breeding  ;  and  as  to  the  poor  results  of 
which  he  speaks,  bv  using  pure  blood 
stallions  on  all  kinds  of  mares.  What 
he  says  as  to  the  value  and  endurance 
of  a  good  standard-bred  horse,  I  can 
also  testify  to.  The  same  qualities  that 
cause  them  to  endure  to  the  end  of  the 
lace  are  as  noticeable  in  the  furrow,  or 
before  the  binder  or  potato  digger — - 
until  they  pull  themselves  to  pieces.  All 
good  so  far.  I  personally  know  Mr. 

1  ettit,  and  the  kind  of  horses  he  breeds. 
W  ere  every  farmer  by  nature  and  oth¬ 
erwise  equipped  to  breed  and  fit  his  kind 
of  standard-breds,  there  would  be  no 
question  as  to  the  prices  obtainable. 


He  is  using  not  only  the  finest  stallions, 
but  mares  of  equal  merit.  Few  farm¬ 
ers  can  afford  to  keep  that  kind  of 
mares,  and  if  they  had  them  they  would 
be  ruined  by  the  kind  of  help  usually 
obtainable  to  handle  them.  Mr.  Pettit 
is  a  natural-born  horseman,  and  is  will¬ 
ing,  able,  and  capable  of  developing  that 
sort  of  horses.  Alost  of  us  are  not. 
With  the  kind  of  standard  (?) -bred 
mares  found  on  most  farms  it  would 
be  a  precarious  thing  to  pay  the  service 
fee  that  Air.  Pettit’s  horse  is  worth, 
for  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  colt  would 
have  just  size  enough  to  be  of  no  use 
for  heavy  work,  too  small  to  sell  well, 
just  fast  enough  to  be  beaten,  and  so 
nervy  that  the  ordinary  farm  hand  is 
unfit  to  handle  it ;  I  have  two  such  now, 
by  different  mares  and  stallions,  both 
of  my  own  breeding.  One  is  a  seven- 
year-old  mare  that  will  kill  anything  I 
have  ever  put  with  her,  at  work,  and 
herself  in  the  bargain,  if  I  keep  her  at 
it  long  enough.  Only  a  select  man  can 
handle  her.  If  I  had  many  more  such 
they  would  have  to  stand  idle  for  want 
of  a  driver.  Another  four-year-old,  a 
beauty,  and  a  roader,  I  am  having  a 
man  train.  When  he  gets  done  with 
her  she  will  be  a  gentleman’s  road  horse, 
but  too  high-lifed  for  farm  work. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  Pcrcheron  that 
is  ready  to  go  to  work  with  one-tenth 
the  handling  the  other  has  had.  Any¬ 
one  can  handle  him,  and  he  has  the  heft 
and  size  to  endure.  When  it  comes  to 
lasting  qualities  at  heavy  work,  the 
standard-bred  will  go  to  pieces,  however 
excellent  they  may  be  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing.  I  have  used  up  a  number  of  fine 
ones  that  worked  on  their  nerve.  A 
draft  horse  will  remain  sound  at  such 
work,  and  serviceable,  too,  long  after 
the  other  has  gone  to  pieces.  Many  of 
the  mares  now  on  the  farms  are  western 
bred,  with  draft  blood  predominating. 
If  with  these  there  is  used  a  draft  horse 
— - Percheron  preferred — the  progeny  will 
be  uniform,  good  size,  early  maturing, 
a  horse  that  will  be  what  is  needed  on 
the  farm,  or  if  not,  one  that  can  be  sold 
without  difficulty,  for  a  better  price, 
with  less  fitting  than  the  ordinary  man 
will  be  able  to  obtain  (19  times  out  of 
20)  for  the  kind  of  standard-bred  he — 
not  Air.  Pettit — raises. 

A  final  word  as  to  the  New  Jersey 
stallion  law,  and  the  State’s  importa¬ 
tion  of  stallions,  both  of  which  I  am 
fairly  familiar  with.  Surely  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  wisdom  of 
eliminating  the  mongrel  stallions,  and 
those  with  unsoundness,  that  is  likely 
to  be  hereditary,  which  the  Commission 
disqualified.  That  never  hit  Air.  Pettit, 
so  I  don’t  see  where  he  should  complain 
on  that  line.  It  is  not  essential  that  a 
horse  bred  to  a  type  should  be  registered 
to  be  valuable  or  salable,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  Aloreover,  the  local  associa¬ 
tions  formed  to  secure  the  services  of 
these  horses  are  restricted  as  to  the  kind 
of  mares  they  can  breed.  There  are 
not  a  few  through  the  State  who  have 
purchased,  and  more  who  will  purchase, 
pure-bred  mares  to  mate  with  these 
horses.  The  progeny  resulting  must  be 
of  greater  uniformity  than  the  State  has 
ever  known.  The  character  of  most  of 
the  stallions  found  in  the  State,  and 
the  colts  they  sired,  does  not  bear  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  have  “enriched  home 
industries;”  rather  the  reverse,  impover¬ 
ished  them.  To  call  the  eight  Percher- 
ons,  three  Clydes,  one  English  Coach 
and  one  Hackney,  “nondescripts,”  sur¬ 
prises  me,  from  a  man  of  Air.  Pettit’s 
calibre.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there 
have  been  no  “soft  places  created  for 
politicians.”  The  president  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  Dr.  Voorhees;  the  secretary — 
by  virtue  of  his  position  as  professor  of 
animal  husbandry — Prof.  F.  C.  Alinck- 
ler.  To  call  either  of  these  “politicians” 
would  surely  be  as  far  from  Mr.  Pettit’s 
thought  as  from  that  of  anyone  who 
knows  and  esteems  them,  as  all  who 
know  them  do.  Mr.  E.  T.  Gill,  the 
noted  Guernsey  breeder,  and  Dr.  T.  E. 
Budd  arc  also  members.  None  of  them 
receives  more  than  nominal  salaries.  In 
addition,  the  three  last-mentioned  con¬ 
stitute  an  examining  board,  and  receive 
$5  per  day  and  expenses  when  actually 
employed.  In  an  emergency  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  authorized  to  name  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  a  county,  consisting  of  a  grad¬ 
uate  veterinarian  and  a  practical  horse¬ 
man.  at  a  compensation  of  $10  a  day 
and  expenses.  None  of  the  above  war¬ 
rants  the  assertion  referred. to.  Anyone 
interested  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  law 
and  any  additional  information  desired 
by  writing  the  Secretary  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  N.  J.  It  looks  a  little  as  if  Air. 
Pettit  feared  he  might  lose  some  of  the 
patrons  of  his  horses.  I  am  very  sure 
the  kind  of  horses  he  has  will  not  have 
to  go  begging  for  service  to  the  mares 
suitable  to  mate  with  them.  Beyond 
that,  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  is  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  this  government. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


FACT 


FAKE 


TO 


Cream  Separator 

DISCS 


In  view  of  some  would-be  competitors’  recent  unscrupu¬ 
lous  advertising  a  little  plain  talk  about  DISCS  is  in  order. 

Every  separator  wise  person  knows  that  DE  LAYAL  DISCS 
revolutionized  cream  separator  construction — increased  capacity, 
reduced  speed  and  power  required  and  increased  efficiency. 

The  man  who  tells*  you  that  DISCS  would  not  increase 
the  skimming  efficiency — capacity  and  thoroughness — of  any 
“hollow  bowl”  is  either  a  fool  or  a  knave. 


a 


The  man  who  tells  you  that  it  costs  less  to  build  a  DISC  than 
“hollow  bowl”  separator  simply  lies  and  tries  to  fake  you. 


The  man  who  pictures  to  you  a  great  heaping  dish  pan  full  of 
DISCS  simply  tries  to  fake  you  if  he  intimates  that  the  DISCS  of 
a  DE  LAVAL  bowl  are  cleaned  in  that  way. 

The  man  who  pictures  to  you  a  lot  of  DISCS  strung  along  a 
picket  fence  simply  tries  to  fake  you  if  he  intimates  that  the 
DISCS  of  a  DE  LAVAL  bowl  are  handled  in  that  manner. 

The  man  who  would  have  you  believe  that  the  up-to-date 
DE  LAVAL  bowl  is  not  the  easiest,  quickest  and  most  thoroughly 
cleanable — and  hence  the  most  sanitary  of  any  separator  made 
simply  tries  to  fake  you. 

It  is  a  fact  that' some  imitating  DISC  and  BLADE  separators 
are  hard  and  difficult  to  clean,  as  are  also  the  muzzle-loading- 
gun  barrel- like  TUBULAR  shaped  bowl  kind,  but  the  DISCS 
of  a  DE  LAVAL  bowl  are  readily  cleaned — as  a  single  piece 
— by  a  special  patent- protected  DISC  transfer  and  washer,  and 
the  whole  machine  is  absolutely  sanitary  throughout. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  DE  LAVAL  Company  is  suing  infringers 
of  some  of  its  numerous  patents  covering  different  forms  of 
DISC  construction,  but  the  man  who  tells  you  that  such 
separators  are  like  or  as  good  as  the  DE  LAVAL  simply  lies  to 
serve  some  sellish  purpose  of  his  own. 

The  man  who  intimates  to  you  that  the  DE  LAV AL 
Company — on  top  of  its  sale  of  a  MILLION  machines — is  not 
selling  more  separator’s  in  1909  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its 
31  years  of  creation  and  development  of  the  cream  separator 
industry  either  doesn’t  know,  doesn’t  want  to  know,  or 
simply  lies  to  you. 

There  is  not  a  man  competent  to  judge  of  cream  separators 
who  doesn’t  know  that  the  1908-1909  IMPROVED  DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS  are  all-around  superior  to  any  other 
made,  and  the  man  who  would  try  to  have  you  believe  anything 
else  simply  has  a  selfish  business  interest  of  his  own  to  serve 
in  doing  so. 

That’s  the  difference  between  FACT  and  FAKE  as  to  DISCS. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  E.  Maiiimin  Strkkt 

CHICAGO 

1213  *  1215  Fii.bkut  Strkkt 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  Si  Sackamknto  Sts . 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
165  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  A  Hi  Pkinckss  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Strkkt 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


One  of  my  family  took  two  shares  of 
stock  in  the  Men  and  Women  Publishing 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  0..  at  $25  per  share.  The 
magazine.  “Men  and  Women.”  suspended 
publication  two  years  ago.  They  now  wish 
to  resume,  and 

“In  consideration  of  old  stockholders  who 
held  two  shares  in  the  old  company  send¬ 
ing  $25  for  one  share  common  stock  in 
the  new  company,  they  will  get  four  shares 
of  six  per  cent  preferred  stock,  making  a 
total  of  stock  of  $125  for  each  $25  invested 
in  the  new  company." 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  this 
proposition?  The  new  company  is  called 
“The  Men  and  Women  Magazine  Co.,"  and 
Frank  X.  Piatt  is  active  manager. 

MASSACHUSETTS  SUBSCRIBER. 

The  proposition  is  this:  You  have 
put  in  $50  and  lost  it.  The  old  stock 
is  not  worth  a  penny.  They  now  want 
you  to  put  in  another  $50.  The  old 
argument  won’t  work,  but  if  they  can 
make  you  think  you  are  getting  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  old  investment  you 
will  come  in  again,  so  they  will  give 
you  four  shares  free,  pretending  it  is 
in  lieu  of  old  stock,  for  every  share 
you  take  and  pay  for  in  new  cash. 
What  good  is  the  guarantee  and  the 
six  per  cent  if  the  company  does  not 
earn  the  dividend  and  has  no  financial 
responsibility?  The  scheme  is  as  old 
as  stock  jockeying.  If  you  want  to 
donate  $50  to  help  the  scheme  along, 
all  right ;  but  do  not  fool  yourself  into 
the  belief  that  you  are  getting  any¬ 
thing  of  value  for  your  lost  money, 
or  that  you  are  making  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment.  You  are  doing  neither.  Let  us 
again  repeat  that  there  are  no  securi¬ 
ties  of  publishing  business  of  any 
kind,  seeking  country  circulation  that 
are  safe  and  desirable  investments. 
They  are  are  all  designed  to  get  your 
money  without  giving  you  a  fair 
equivalent,  and  most,  if  not  all.  of 
them  are  decidedly  on  the  fake  order. 

The  enclosed  slip  was  cut  from  T'p-To- 
Date  Farming.  Will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  through  the  Publisher’s  Desk  what 
you  know  about  Leonard  Darbyshire,  and 
his  method  of  selling  property? 

New  York.  subscriber. 

The  clipping  is  an  advertisement  un¬ 
der  the  false  pretense  of  being  an  edi¬ 
torial  article.  This  in  itself  ought  to 
be  enough  to  convince  anyone  that 
both  the  advertiser  and  the  paper  are 
fakers.  We  never  heard  that  Mr.  Dar¬ 
byshire  sold  any  property,  but  we 
have  met  some  country  people  who 
think  they  were  “sold”  all  right  when 
they  made  him  a  remittance  for  his 
scheme.  It  is  simply  a  modification  of 
the  Ostrander  scheme  to  get  money 
for  the  pretense  of  listing  your  prop-  4 
erty  for  sale.  To  our  mind  Ostrander 
is  a  respectable  citizen  as  compared 
with  the  publisher  who  would  admit  such 
an  advertisement  to  his  columns. 

Jefferson  Trust  Co..  McAlester,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Stock  shares  for  sale. 

These  shares  are  being  marketed  by 
the  Sterling  Debenture  Corporation  of 
New  York.  If  you  take  our  advice 
you  will  leave  them  alone,  with  the 
Telepost  and  Linen  Mills  stocks. 

The  Rurell  Syndicate,  Fifth  avenue  and 
26th  street.  New  York.  Selling  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  people  who  manufacture  products 
of  any  kind  at  home.  Five  dollars  mem¬ 
bership  required. 

This  is  a  clever  modification  of  the 
work  at  home  schemes.  If  you  ever 
want  any  'service  for  your  $5,  keep  it. 

I  am  sending  you  inclosed  a  letter  from 
the  Union  Securities  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
They  advertised  in  the  New  England  Home¬ 
stead  for  a  correspondent  in  every  town 
and  city.  Personally  I  am  not  much  in 
favor  of  it  hut  would  like  your  opinion. 
The  N.  E.  Homestead  makes  claims  that 
their  advertisers  are  “all  right.” 

Massachusetts.  reader. 

The  proposition  is  to  sell  six  per  cent 
interest-bearing  bonds,  with  a  bonus 
of  stock  in  the.  company  equal  to  the 
face  of  the  bond.  The  statement  is 
made  that  the  stock  paid  77  per  cent 
last  year.  You  do  not  need  to  investi¬ 
gate  beyond  these  statements.  It  is 
simply  absurd.  Such  stock  alone  would 
be  worth  ten  times  the  face  value  of 
the  bonds.  Suppose  your  farm  was 
paying  77  per  cent  profit,  what  occa¬ 
sion  would  you  have  for  putting  a 
mortgage  on  it  ?  It  is  too  good.  Leave 
it  alone. 

Standard  Mfg.  Co..  Washington,  D.  C. 
One  pint  of  milk  merged  into  one  pound 
of  butter. 

Some  one  asks  what  we  think  of  the 
above.  We  think  the  farmer  who  bites 
on  any  such  fake  deserves  to  lose  a 
tooth ! 

T  have  just  received  a  check  in  full  pay¬ 
ment  of  claim  of  $153.79  against  the  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  Thanks  to  your  kind  intervention, 
which  uplifted  me  $36  more  than  I  would 
have  received  if  you  had  not  taken  the 
matter  no.  I  am  hot  given  to  hot  air.  hut 
you  eertainly  deserve  credit  and  support  by 


all  farmers.  do  not  know  how  to  pay 
you  for  your  trouble  on  my  account,  as 
you  do  not  charge  for  your  service,  but  I 
have  talked  about  it  to  everybody  I  come 
in  contact  with,  and  as  a  result  send  you 
ten  ten-week  subscribers.  It  would  be 
very  easy  for  me  to  put  $1  in  an  envelope 
and  send  you  ten  names  for  the  paper 
and  say  that  was  cheap.  Rut  your  assist¬ 
ance  is  worth  a  whole  lot  more  to  me  than 
that,  so  I  talked  with  these  people  and 
convinced  them  of  the  benefit  your  paper 
is  doing  for  the  farmers  and  they  are  in 
duty  hound  to  patronize  your  paper  as  a 
safeguard  against  losses  such  as  mine  and 
others  we  read  of  every  week  in  your  wel¬ 
come  paper.  Please  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter 
and  book  me  as  one  of  your  friends. 

New  York.  w.  p. 

This  man  shipped  a  carload  of  hay 

last  December  to  a  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
firm.  The  car  was  lost  in  transporta¬ 
tion  and  did  not  reach  its  destination 
for  some  three  or  four  months  after 
shipment.  He  then  got  returns  $36 

short  of  the  value  of  the  hay  when 
shipped.  This  amount  the  railroad 

company  has  now  made  good.  We  can¬ 
not  accept  pay  for  a  service  of  this 
kind  because  we  cannot  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  legal  processes  often 
necessary  to  'prove  the  claims;  but 
The  R.  N.  Y.  exists  for  what  it  can 
do  for  its  subscribers,  and  when  it  can 
render  a  service  of  this  kind  it  is  happy 
to  do  so.  This  friend  has  shown  his 
gratitude  in  a  very  substantia]  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  manner.  Ten  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  always  welcome  from  any 
neighborhood,  and  when  they  come  as 
a  recognition  of  service,  they  bring 
especial  cheer  and  encouragement. 

I  have  received  my  returns  from  Chas. 
Richardson,  of  Ruffalo,  for  celery  that  I 
sent  him  last  December,  although  it  was 
the  poorest  sale  of  any  I  received,  but 
thanks  to  you.  I  dare  say  I  never  would 
have  got  anything  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you. 

New  York.  G.  b.  f- 

We  have  other  complaints  from 
shippers  to  Chas.  Richardson,  one  of 
which  we  hope  to  refer  to  soon.  From 
these  reports  we  would  conclude  that 
it  would  be  wise  for  shippers  to  look 
up  other  houses  in  the  produce  com¬ 
mission  line. 

Some  one  thinks  that  the  Clipper 
Lawn  Mower  Company,  Dixon,  111., 
must  be  all  right  because  they  show 
letters  from  people  who  praise  the  ma¬ 
chine.  But  they  guarantee  the  machine 
to  give  satisfaction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed;  and  then  refuse  to  return  the 
money.  What  good  would  their  let¬ 
ters  be  to  a  man  who  could  not  make 
the  machine  work  or  get  his  money 
back  ? 

National  Co-operative  Society  of  Chicago, 
III. 

This  is  a  sort  of  a  reorganization  of 
the  .  wreck  of  the  old  Cash  Buyers’ 
Union,  which  cost  the  farmers  of  the 
country  over  $2,000,000.  All  that  was 
left  of  the  old  company  was  the  shal¬ 
low  pretense  that  the  old  victims  had 
a  chance  to  recover  some  of  their 
losses  by  putting  more  money  into  the 
new  concern.  It  is  an  appeal  to  a 
phase  of  human  nature  that  has  cost 
many  a  victim  of  a  small  steal  his 
whole  fortune.  Don’t  do  it. 

I  have  a  bill  standing  in  New  York  or 
Rrookl.vn  for  some  apples  I  sent  five  years 
ago.  They  promised  to  send  the  money 
but  have  not  done  so.  What  will  you  take 
to  collect  it? 

We  received  the  above  inquiry  from 
a  man  who  is  not  a  subscriber  to  the 
R.  N.-Y.  Another  man  sends  a  dis¬ 
puted  bill  for  shortage  of  shipment  to 
a  commission  merchant,  three  years 
old,  and  promises  to  subscribe  to  tlje 
paper  after  we  have  collected  for  the 
disputed  shortage.  It  would  seem  that 
these  men  are  ready  to  profit  by  the 
power  of  an  organization  created  by 
their  neighbors,  but  are  not  willing  to 
do  anything  to  help  create  the  power. 
They  would  not,  on  the  same  theory, 
join  a  volunteer  force  to  fight  any 
fire  that  might  occur  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood  until  the  other  members  of 
the  force  had  first  put  out  a  fire  on  his 
roof.  We  are  not  accepting  any 
stunts  of  this  kind  as  an  advance  test 
of  service.  We  have  taken  up  cases 
for  poor  farmers  who  were  not  sub¬ 
scribers  because  they  had  suffered 
from  injustice  and  got  redress  for 
them.  If  a  man  refused  to  join 
our  volunteer  fire  committee,  and  his 
building  took  fire,  I  would  fight  the 
fire,  hut  I  would  not  guarantee  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  do  it,  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  help  in  the  next  fire  that  followed. 
Some  people  can  sec  no  good  in  any¬ 
thing  until  it  benefits  themselves  per¬ 
sonally.  Others  find  their  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  and  happiness  in  a  service  that 
benefits  their  fellow  man. 

In  March  last.  L.  S.  Shafer,  an  agent  for 
the  Franklin  Merchandise  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  was  brought  to  our  house  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor  whom  l  have  known  since  childhood. 


'I  his  neighbor  introduced  him.  Mr.  Shafer 
began  to  show  his  goods.  I  never  before 
saw  such  a  slick  talker.  When  he  went 
away  he  had  my  husband’s  note  for  $45, 
payable  in  60  days,  and  I  signed  it  too. 
We  have  cloth  for  four  suits,  but  the  cloth 
does  not  suit  us  and  we  are  to  exchange 
it  at  the  stoic  in  Troy  when  we  go  to 
have  the  suits  made.  Several  from  here 
have  been  to  Troy  and  say  the  cheap  lin¬ 
ings  are  no  good,  and  the  $6.50  linings 
not  good  either,  and  must  he  ordered  from 
samples.  lie  was  in  a  hurry  to  catch  a 
train,  but  left  me  a  book  of  coupons  marked 
worth  $15,  which  lie  said  would  bring  the 
suits  down  to  $30.  When  be  was  gone  I 
examined  thmi  and  found  that  t lie  cou¬ 
pons  wore  no  good  until  I  bad  bought  $150 
more  goods  of  tlieir  Chicago  store.  I  sent 
him  word  to  call,  but  he  passed  the  house 
twice  since  and  never  stopped.  The  suits 
will  cost  us  $45  for  cloth:  $26  for  lining, 
and  $2.80  fare  to  Troy,  making  $73.80.  I 
don't:  know  how  we  can  raise  the  money. 
Can  you  help  us  any?  We  will  give  them  $5 
and  return  the  cloth  for  our  note. 

New  York.  victim. 

Wie-  had  little  hope  that  anything 
could  be  done  with  these  people.  A 
bird  seldom  gets  away  after  be  is  once 
caught  safely  in  the  serrated  jaws  of 
the  trap.  But  we  asked  them  to  take 
back  their  goods  and  $5  extra  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  note.  _  They  refused  to  do 
so.  The  agent  said  that  they  could 
have  the  clothes  made  any  time  in  a 
year;  but  these  people  received  word 
that  the  store  at  Troy  was  to  be  closed 
May  1,  and  later  they  write  us  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

We  all  went  to  Troy,  April  29.  We 
could  hardly  find  the  slore.  If  was  a  small 
affair,  with  no  sign.  We  got  measured  and 
paid  them  $68.  We  are  poorer  hut  wiser 
by  that  much.  Lots  of  people  were  bring¬ 
ing  suils  back  that  did  not  tit.  Everybody 
was  mad.  Everything  in  the  store  was 
of  the  cheapest  and  poorest  kind  of  goods. 
Several  from  our  place  just  paid  their 
money  and  kept  the  goods.  They  will 
hire  some  one  else  to  make  them  up  or 
keep  them  as  a  warning  against  other 
schemers.  The  agent  who  was  here  is 
working  along  t lie  Hudson  river  towns  now. 
I  wish  some  one  would  warn  the  farmers. 

Well,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  warn¬ 
ing  the  people  for  more  than  a  year 
on  this  scheme.  The  same  story  fol¬ 
lows  them  wherever  they  go.  From 
the  nature  of  the  business  it  is  not 
possible  that  this  concern  could  send 
agents  to  sell  and  tailors  to  make  up 
the  goods,  and  sell  them  at  the  prices 
charged  for  the  same  quality  of  goods 
in  local  stores  To  combat  this  com¬ 
mon-sense  conclusion,  they  tell  you  a 
fictitious  story  about  getting  up  clubs 
at  a  low  price  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses.  From  all  over  comes  the  re¬ 
port  that  the  goods  are  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity,  poorly  made,  and  seldom  if  ever 
fit. 


Can  you  tell  me  as  to  the  reliability  and 
responsibility  of  one  George  W.  Ilolbert,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  who  claims  to  be  able  to 
wipe  out  abortion  from  a  herd  of  cattle  in 
a  few  days  with  no  trouble  to  t lie  owner? 

Ohio.  t.  H.  M. 

If  Mr.  Holbert  promises  this,  be 
promises  too'  much.  It  cannot  be  done. 
The  most  essential  feature  of  any  treat¬ 
ment  is  sanitary  measures  on  the  *part 
of  the  owner. 

.T.  T>.  Weaver,  president  of  the  Salobro 
and  I’ardo  Development  and  Transportation 
Co.,  29  Broadway,  Now  .York.  Offering  to 
sell  stock  to  young  men,  and  give  them  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  company. 

Don’t  buy  stock  on  any  such  induce¬ 
ments.  After  such  stocks  are  paid  for 
an  excuse  is  easily  found  to  terminate 
the  employment.  It  is  a  familiar 
scheme  to  induce  the  sale  of  stock. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Company, 
Broadway  and  42d  street,  New  York  City. 

Because  of  the  connection  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  this  company  with  a  specula¬ 
tive  real  estate  company  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  it  affords  for  complications, 
we  would  not  advise  the  deposit  of 
funds  with  them.  On  this  ground  the 
advertising  has  been  refused  for  some 
two  years. 

Angle  Lamp  Company,  New  Y’ork  City. 

This  company  is  financially  respon¬ 
sible.  The  lamps  give  satisfaction  gen¬ 
erally.  Some  people  are  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  praise  of  them ;  others  do 
not  find  them  satisfactory.  The  com¬ 
pany  guarantees  to  refund  in  such 
cases;  but  in  some  cases  the  delays  in 
refunding  have  made  annoyance  and 
dissatisfaction.  The  company  is  not 
definite  in  its  statements  about  refund¬ 
ing  express  charges,  but  it  refuses  to 
refund  for  express,  and  this  has  also 
caused  some  dispute  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  To  sum  up:  If  the  lamp  does 
not  suit  you,  you  can  get  your  money 
back,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  delay,  and  require  persistence  on 
your  part.  You  pay  the  expressage 
one  way  and  this  is  not  refunded. 

j.  j.  D. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  10. 


CHARCOAL  FOR  POULT 

pet  better  results  from  your  poultry  by  feeding  Indian 
Brand  Charcoal.  Very  valuable.  Write  to  day. 

THOMAS  BROS.  CO.,  825  Allen  Street,  Plill, ADEI.PIIIA 


’09  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
lods  revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 
PLYMOUTH  KOOK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Hotvaid  St.  Melrose.  Mass. 


?  We  are  breeders  of  Single 
J  and  Hose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  and 
,  White  Rocks,  White  Wv 
andottes:  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  *15.(10  per  100.  EggsJ'rom  good  utility 
stock.  11.50  per  setiing,  $t5.0()  and  *8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Pekins,  *1.50  for  10.  $8.00  per  100:  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10.  *15.00  per  I0u.  Laigest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators. 
10.000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  lor  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y, 


Best  Quality  White  Leghorn 

Rally  Chicks.  $10  per  100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  WARE- 
HILL  POULTRY  FARM.  Pulton,  N.  Y.  R.  I).  7. 

EMPIRE  STATES.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Pair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  (  atn- 
iog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  STOCK—EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

We  have  made  a  marked  reduction  in 
our  prices,  for  balance  of  season. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Ine.,  Box  D,  Iona,  N'.  J. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Mating  List  will  be  .Sent  on  Request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  C02  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn.  X.V- 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200 egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  $5.00  per  100 ;  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  per  13;  $10  per  100.  Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  700  mature  birds.  Bred  for 
vigor  and  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  BICE,  Yorktown,  N.  V. 


PRIZE  W  I  N  X I N  G  ST  It  A I N  S— Barred  Hocks.  White 
Wvandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  botti  combs;  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  single  combs;  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas;  eggs,  $1.00,  15.  $5.00.  100.  Address 

F.  M .PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


RADY  Chicks  15c  each,  $15  per  100.  Book 
■***■*  1  orders  now.  World's  Rest  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock, eggs.  Cornish  Farms,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 


American  Pet  Stock  Company,  Collins,  <). 

All  varieties  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Dogs. 
Stock  always  for  sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching  a  Spec¬ 
ialty.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Cockerels  of  all  Varieties. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LF.6H0RHS-W;„ncrS 

CHAS.  J.  LISK.  West  Coxsackie.  N.  V. 


WA  NT  E I ) ,  Pheasa nts.a  1 1  varieti es , Peaf owl, W i  Id 
Ducks,  Geese.  Homers,  Squirrels.  Angora  cats. 
Bantams,  Quail.  All  kinds  of  eggs  for  hatching,  Ban¬ 
tam  eggs.  A.  Mackenzie, Woodcliff.Poughk’psie, N  Y. 


WE  ROCKS  exclusively,  trap-nested,  bred  to 
i  lay.  Eggs  for  hatching,  balance  of  season  *f 
for  15;  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Sit.  Kisco,  N*.  V. 


WILD  ami  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  For 
Sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Pure  bred  chickens 
and  eggs.  Prices  low.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Sat- 
isfaction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  II.  1,  llelletille,  Pa. 


EGCiS  $1.00  per  15,  £2.00  per  40.  From  Thoroughbred 
Brahmas.  Hocks,  Wyaiiilottes.  Reds,  Leghorns,  S.  Ham 
bui’KH.  H  varieties.  Catalogue.  8.  K.  M Oil H,  Poopershurg,  Pu. 


WRIGHT’S  White  Wyandotte  Winners— 

Eggs  $1.00  per  100;  Baby  .Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIE W  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS— B.  Red;  Narragansett;  yd.l,$4 
peril;  yd.  2.  *3  peril;  M.  B.&W.  H.,yd.  1,  $3  per  11; 

yd.  2.  $2 per  11.  S.  Dnrigg&  Son, Armstrongs  Mills, 0. 

...  -  - — -  ■  ■  - . .  *  - - 

EGGS— Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  15  for  $1. 
Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City, Pa. 


GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD  Pure  Buff  Rock  Eggs 

(J  for  batching.  75c.  per  setting,  $4.00  per  hundred. 
Stock  farm  raised.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 
HOWARD  SUTTON.  Fail-mount.  N.  J. 


Poultry  men — Send  10c.  for  our  19u9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
in  for amnion.  Describes  and  illustrates  3;»  varieties.  You  can't 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, IMariet  ta,Pa* 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  “Only  the  Best.”  Barred  Rocks* 
White  Wyandot tes,  $1;  Silver  Laced  $1.50; S.  C.  Rlack  Orpin g 
tons  $2  and  $3  per  setting  15.  Hulls  Kye  Hennery,  Iroubrldge,  Pa- 


NDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS— F,om  260  Egg  strain  Eggs  $2.00 
lor  12.  Light  Brahmas  Prize  Stock  Eggs  $1.00  for  15. 

C.  GORDON,  Spraker8,  New  York, 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKSi^UT j& 

Beds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15.  $1  ;  lot),  ®5. 
GEO.  W.  DkRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


VAN  ALSTYNE'S  R.  &  S.  COMB  R.  I.  REOS-Eggs  for  liateli- 
ing  from  stock  bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 
Edw.  Van  Alstynk  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Bl'FF,  Wli.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  :S.C.  It  I. 

lieil,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Guakertown,  Pa. 


WD  RflPI/Q— Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

■  I  i  nUul\0  Pullets,  $2.00  to  83.00;  Eggs  $1.00  per 
13  tind  $3.00  per  15.  Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  R.  1  Reds.  Eggs 
$1.00  per  13.  SI.  L.  RICE,  Asliburnliam,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS  IOc.  EACH.  Single  comb 
White  ami  Brown  leghorns  from  free  range, 
selected,  healthy  stock.  Can  furnish  in  any  number. 
Circular  free.  Address  CHAS.  R.  STONE, 

Baby  Chicken  Farm.  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SO  W  I  PRUHRNQ  of  exceptional 
,  If.  Ltununflo  vi}J<>r  and  quality 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 


BUTTERCUPS 


tbreedw  Record— 300  Eggs  Per  Year 

CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  SENT  WITH  PLEASURE 

J.  S.  DUMA4LESQ,  (Cato’s  Hall),  EASTON.  Ml). 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
May  14.  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer- 
nts  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-  YORK  EC  FI 


Spinach,  bbl . 75  ffl  1.00 

Squush,  Hubbard,  bbl.  1.00  ffl  1.50 

Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 75  ffl  1.00 

White,  bbl . 50  @  1.00 

Tomatoes, 

Florida,20  qt.  carrier.  1.00  @2.50 


pk. 


each 
14  pk. 


•20  HORSE  BREEDING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


.05 

.15 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Fancy,  doz . 

.75 

ffl  1.00 

each 

.10 

No.  1,  doz . 

.40 

@  .60 

each 

.05® 

.06 

No.  2.  box . 

2.00 

ffl  3.00 

each 

.05© 

.06 

M  usbrooms.  lb . 

.30 

ffl  .50 

.7601.00 

Mint,  dozen  bunches.. 

.35 

Radishes,  190  bunches. 

1.00 

@  1.50 

boh. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.10 

@  .20 

lb. 

.25® 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  broilers,  lb... 

.25 

@  .35 

.30® 

.40 

Fowls . 

.17 

ffl  .17^ 

Roosters . 

.11 

Ducks . 

.12 

.16 

Geese . 

.07 

@  .08 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Tnrkevs,  best,  lb.  . 

.23 

@  .25  lb. 

.24® 

.27 

Fair  to  Good . 

.17 

@  .20 

•20ffl 

.22 

Chickens,  best . 

.23 

@  .24 

.25® 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

fa)  .20 

23® 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.12 

@  .16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  pair. 

.60 

fa)  .75 

Broilers, 31d.  to  pr.,  lb 

.  .30 

@  .35 

Fowls . 

.12 

@  .15 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.22 

@  .24 

.26® 

.28 

Geese . 

.10 

ffl  .12 

.15® 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1 .00 

@  4.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb... 

.08 

ffl  .10 

.15® 

20 

Common  t.)  Good _ 

.ot; 

ffl  o; 

.12® 

.15 

Lambs,  hothouse,  bead. 

1.50 

@  6.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  IOO  lbs.. 

6.00 

®  6.30 

Oxen . 

@  4.00 

Bulls . 

4.50 

@  5.U0 

Cows . 

2.00 

ffl  4.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

5.00 

@  8.00 

Culls . 

2.50 

ffl  4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

5. 10 

ffl  5.75 

Lambs . 

7.00 

®  8.00 

.50  ffl  T.fiO 


1.32 

1.42 

1.24 

.82 

.04 

.90 

.75 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fanev,  lb.. 

.  .27 

ffl 

.27  M 

.am 

.33 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .24 

® 

.26 

27® 

.29 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .20 

® 

.23 

24® 

.25 

Storage...- . 

.  .22 

® 

.25 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .24 

© 

.26 

.26© 

.28 

Com  in  on  to  G  jod . . . . 

,  .20 

.23 

.24® 

.26 

Factory . 

.  .16 

@ 

.19 

.20® 

.22 

Packing  Stock . 

.  .16 

.18 

Hogs..  . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North'n 

Duluth,  bu . 

No.  2,  Red . 

No.  1 ,  Macaroni . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .75  d 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .56  d 

Rye . .  . 85  d 

Barley . 72  d 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  00  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 17.00 

No.  2 . 15.50 

No.  3 . 13.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.110 

Clover . 11.00 

Wild  Hay . 0.00 

Straw,  Rye . 20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 9.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Best  Creamery . 28® 

Fair  to  Good . 20® 

Eggs,  Fancy . 23® 

Good  to  Choice . 19® 

Lower  Grades . 16® 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  5.00® 

Common  to  Good .  3.00® 

Oranges,  box .  1.50® 

Strawberries,  quart . 10® 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag . 2.00® 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ^  bbl .  1.50® 

Onions,  bush .  1.00® 

Lettuce,  box . 75® 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  2.00®  : 

Squash,  bbl . 50® 


® 17.50 
®  16.00 
®  14.(10 
®  15.00 
®  13.00 
®  8.00 
@294)0 
@12.00 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.41  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  294  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.07® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .13 

@  -13H 

.16® 

.17 

Common  to  Good. . . 

.  .09 

ffl  .12 

.14© 

.16 

Skims . , . 

@  .09 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

- 

.  .23 

ffl  .24 
@  .22 

.27® 

.24© 

.30 

.25 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .21 

Mixed  Colors,  best  — 

.  .20 

@  .21 

.22© 

.24 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .16 

ffl  .18 

.17® 

.19 

Western . 

.  .18 

@  .19 

•19®.  21 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.50 

ffl  2.85 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

ffl  2.70 

Pea . 

@  2.75 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney .  .... 

1.75 

©  2.40 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.40 

@  2.70 

qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

.  3.25 

@  3.40 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .13 

@  .14 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .10 

ffl  .12 

Olds .  . 

ffl  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  ... 

.  -23 

ffl  .27 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

•08 hj 

.12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .05 

ffl  .07 

.08® 

.10 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

©  .05 

< 'berries . 

.  .12 

@  .14 

lb. 

.20® 

.25 

Raspberriec  . 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

©  .13 

Blackberries . 

.  .06 

ffl  .07 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

,  4.00 

ffl  5.50 

pk. 

.50® 

.75 

Greening .  . 

.  4.00 

©  6.00 

Spv . 

fa)  6.25 

Ben  Davis . 

.  2.25 

ffl  4.50 

Russet . 

.  2  50 

@  4.00 

ffl  3.50 

Western,  bu.  box... 

.  2.00 

doz. 

.50®  1.00 

Strawberries. 

Southern,  qt . . 

.  .10 

©  .20 

.20  ffl 

.35 

Potatoes. 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Southern,  new . 

State.  180  lbs  . 

Maine,  105  lbs . 

Foreign,  105  lbs . 

Sweet  Potatoes.bu  bkt. 
Asparagus,  fey.  green 

doz . 

Com.  to  good . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl. crate 

Celery,  doz . 

Corn,  Fla..  100 . . 

Cucumbers.  Fia.,  bu.. . 

Chicory,  bbl . 

Escarol.  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Southern. bkt. 
Onions, 

Bermuda,  crate . 

Texas,  crate . 

Peas, 

Southern.  bbl.  bkt. 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Parsley,  HH)  bunches.. 
Peppers  S'ii..  carrier.. 
Rotnaine, 

Southern,  nkt . 

Radishes,  bkt . 

String  Beans. 

Southern,  %  bbl.  bkt. 


VEG KTABLES 


Wholesale 

ltetail 

Cal 

5.00 

qt. 

.  Id 

2.00 

@ 

5  00 

2.75 

© 

3.00 

bu. 

1.25 

2.40 

ffl 

2.85 

bu. 

1.25 

1.75 

ffl 

2.00 

bu. 

LOO 

1.00 

ffl 

2.00 

pk. 

.50® 

.id 

2.50 

@ 

3  00 

.75 

ffl 

2.00 

.75 

ffl 

1.25 

pk. 

.26 

.50 

ffl 

100 

.15 

ffl 

.50 

bcb. 

.10® 

.20 

1.00 

ffl 

3.00 

1.50 

(a) 

2.00 

2.50 

© 

3.00 

2.50 

® 

3.00 

fa) 

.50 

.50 

® 

1.75 

each 

.05® 

.10 

1.00 

® 

1.25 

1. 00 

1.50 

.75 

3.00 

M  Pk- 

.50® 

.75 

1.25 

© 

1.50 

46  pk. 

.25 

1.50 

@ 

2  .Of) 

bch. 

.05 

LUO 

®) 

1.75 

1.00 

® 

1.25 

head 

.10 

.20 

@ 

.60 

bch. 

.05 

1.00 

@ 

2.00 

qt. 

.20 

ELIMINATING  POULTRY  MITES. 

The  mite  question  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  perplexing  question  the  average 
poultry  keeper  has  to  deal  with  during 
the  Summer  months.  Now,  to  begin 
with,  I  remove  all  of  the  Winter 
“roosts”  and  put  them  away  for  anoth¬ 
er  Winter.  Then  I  get  two  more  sets 
of  roosts;  we  will  call  them  sets  No.  1 
and  No.  2.  These  I  make  out  of  cedar 
poles,  about  four  inches  through  at  the 
large  end,  with  the  rough  bark  left  on. 
The  crevices  in  the  back  afford  a  good 
lodging  place  for  the  mites,  and  they 
are  not  so  slow  in  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.  I  put  set  No.  1  in 
place,  and  have  them  there  about  two 
weeks  when  I  remove  them  and  give 
them  a  good  scalding  with  soapsuds 
and  kerosene.  I  use  the  suds  that  are 
left  on  wash  days  for  this  purpose.  Af¬ 
ter  scalding  I  carry  them  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  poultry  house  and  leave 
them  exposed  to  the  elements  for  two 
weeks,  while  set  No.  2  takes  their 
place,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
I  take  out  set  No.  2  and  go 
through  the  scalding  process  again, 
and  set  No.  1  is  put  back  again.  This 
time  they  can  stay  in  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  when  they  are  again  exchanged 
and  scalded.  Of  course  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  poultry  house  clean  at  the 
same  time,  cleaning  off  the  dropping 
boards  once  a  week  will  do.  After 
changing  the  roost  three  times  I  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  change  them  more 
than  once  a  month  the  rest  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan, 
I  have  had  no  trouble  with  mites,  and 
the  cost  is  so  little  as  not  to  he  notice¬ 
able.  I  also  spray  my  poultry  houses 
with  some  good  disinfectant  once  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  I  use  a  compressed 
air  sprayer  for  this,  which  makes  it  a 
very  short  job.  I  have  never,  in  my 
nine  years’  experience  with  poultry  had 
a  case  of  roup  or  cholera ;  in  fact, 
a  sick  hen  in  St.  Lawrence  poultry 
yards  is  a  rare  thfng  indeed. 

A.  N.  COWELL. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  live  stock  commission  established 
during  the  last  session  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  reported  the  following,  which 
would  apply  to  other  eastern  States  also : 

New  Jersey  farmers,  instead  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  farm  or  draft  horse,  were  inclined 
to  make  useless  attempts  to  produce  a  horse 
with  a  record,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
mating  with  inferior  sires  available  they 
produced  a  large  percentage  of  mongrels 
and  misfits,  individuals  possessed  of  a  high 
nervous  disposition,  lacking  in  size,  sense, 
substance,  hone,  muscular  activity,  and,  in 
fact,  the  majority  of  those  qualities  essen¬ 
tial  or  necessary  in  securing  an  ideal  far¬ 
mer’s  work  horse.  As  a  result  of  these 
futile  breedjng  operations  it  was  found  that 
the  colts  did  not  develop  until  they  were 
four  or  five  years  old  ;  that  they  were  too 
light  for  average  farm  work,  too  unsightly 
for  the  market,  too  nervous  for  the  avail¬ 
able  farm  help  to  manage,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  inferior  qualities  were 
necessarily  produced  at  a  great  loss  to 
the  farmer.  It  was  furthermore  found 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  available 
stallions  offered  for  public  service  in  the 
State  were  of  mongrel  or  unknown  breed¬ 
ing  :  that  in  many  cases  they  were  un¬ 
sound.  ji  p 

Grand  Isle,  Vt. 


I 


Will  fill 
your 
Silo  with 
any  Pow¬ 
er  from 
4  H-Pup. 

Will  cut 
or  shred 
green  or  dry  fodder  and 
cut  hay  or  straw.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  explains  why  Whirl' 
winds  succeed  where 
others  fail.  Carried  in 
stock  at  principal  trans¬ 
fer  points.  Pamphlet,— 
“How  and  Why  to  Fill  a 
Silo,*’  sent  free. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co, 
Bo*  33 

Monroe,  Mich. 


TUT* 


CONCRETE  SILOS 

Factories  at  ITHACA  and 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  blocks  from  which  this 
silo  is  made  are  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  will  last  thru 
all  time.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  full  particulars. 

Address  all  communica¬ 
tions  to 


The  Perfect  Reinforced  Silo 
&  Cistern  Block  Co. 

SCNBURY,  OHIO 


-L.i  rr  i 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  oDtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unaoproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  .'terature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Aluany.  N.  Y. 
FACTORY  AT  RUTLANO,  VT. 


WEEDSPORT  IMPROVED  SILO 

with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing  and  interchange¬ 
able  doors;  best  silo 
made;  white  pine,  Nor¬ 
way  pine,  spruce,  cy¬ 
press;  hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  farmers  are  us¬ 
ing  them.  Brutus,  Ca¬ 
yuga  and  Seneca  hay 
racks;  handy,  cheap,  well  made  and  durable. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO.,  Weedsport,  New  York. 


Successful  BUZZARDS; 

I  Cuta  any  feed  dry  or  fcrecn  and  elevates  any  height* 

,  No  vrsate  power.  Can’t  strain.  Has  the  ouly  knive* 
1  adjustable  while  running.  Self  feed.  Mounted  or 
.  unmounted.  Every  machine  tested  and  Quaran- 
vTskd.  A  labor-saver  and  money-maker.  Ask 
twl  for  frw  Book, “WHY  SILAGE  PAYS.” 


Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
1426W.Tuscarawas  St. 
Canton,  Ohio 


HEELS, '  FREIGHT  PAID  $8.7S 

4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tire*.  With  Rubber  Tires,  $15.20.  I 
fg.  wheels  H  to  <  in.  tread.  Buggy  Tops  $5.60,  Shafis  $2.00  Tap 
Haute*  W3;  Ha/wess.SS.  Learn  how  (o  bay  direct*  Catalogue  Free.  Repair 
•Wheels.  $5.60.  Wagon  Umbrella  met.  W  R  BOOB,  Cladooa:!,  0. 


Public  Sale  of  Shorthorn  and 
Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle 

AT  FAIR  GROUNDS,  RAINSBORO.  OHIO,  HIGH¬ 
LAND  COUNTY,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  3,  1909. 

33  Head— 25  Females,  8  Hulls.  Cows  and 
Heifers  bred.  Hulls  ready  for  service. 
AH  in  good  breeding  condition. 

For  catalogue  address 
R.  R.  WEST  &  SON.  HILLSBORO,  OHIO. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES . y 

istered  Bull.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsmu-g,  N.  Y. 

'THOROUGHBRED  JERSEY  COWS  For 

*  Sale  a  young  Black  Bull-fine  shape;  also  fawn 
color  heifer  from  the  best  of  blood. 

Miss  Nicholson,  110  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa 


TAMW0RTH  BOAR 


I — Dam  first  prize  at 
—  —  — --  —  —  —  —  *  *  ■■  ^  w — . ■  J  N ew  1  o i k  and 
Ohio  State  Fairs.  THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD.  R.  1, 
Box  24,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


SUFFOLK  HUNCH  HOItSES-Blue-ribbon 
stallion,  2  mares,  2  fillies.  All  registered.  Will 
sell  separately.  Used  daily  for  farm  worR. 
_ RECTOR  K.  FOX,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

PflR  CAI  C  R-  L  R-  Pullets.  Prices  right.  MRS. 
I  Ull  OnLL  A.  W.  OUVIS,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer’s  Fowl— ROSE  COMB  REDS. 

Rest  winter  layers  on  earth.  Eggs  $1  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  THOS.  WILDER.  Richland.  R.  No.  1,  N.  Y 


EGGS 


WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 

Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BliO. 

147  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


|Ol  LTRYMAN — Caretaker  stock  and  place.  Active 
elderly  American, successful, reliable. strictly  temperate, 
eferences  past,  present.  ACKER,  S3,  Tappan,  N.  Y. 


P 

Refei 


WANTFn~a  P°sition  as  manager  or  foreman 
ifnlllLU  of  a  farm  or  gentleman’s  place. 
10  years  experience.  Address. 

"FARMER,”  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

\\7'  \  Experienced,  capable  far- 

’’  XY.1N  A  mer,  single,  and  over  25; 

one  who  understands  machinery  and  care  of  stock. 
Must  have  good  references.  Good  wages  to  right 
party.  Address  HUDSON,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AHD  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  but  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  comma  ideate  with 
us,  stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  yon  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  Wo 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 
Address:  THE  J.  A.  «fc  I.  A.  S., 

174  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Stock  and  Tools  Free 
Tho  owner  of  this  snug  little  12-acre  farm  must 
sell  at  once  and  he  will  throw  in  two  good  cows, 
horse,  two  pigs,  30  hens,  new  farm  wagon.  2-seated. 
wagon,  buggy,  sleigh,  harness,  some  small  tools; 
100  fruit  trees;  cosy  5; room  house,  barn,  hen  house; 
near  schools  and  neighbors;  $1500  takes  all;  easy 
terms;  see  page  40,  “Strout’s  April  Bulletin.''  copy 
free.  E  A.  StroutOo.,  Dept.  1099,  47  W.  34th  St.,N.Y. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  C0„ 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PltOliuCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York- 

D LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Coni- 
*  mission  1  louse  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
A pples.  etc.  E.  It.  WOOIIWARI),  Greenwich  St.,  V.  Y, 

TYELAWARE  F  A  R  M  S — Most  productive, 
R'  cheap  land;  mild  winters.  Write  for  book, 
illustrated  with  14  photographs,  describing  the 
State.  Large  list  of  truthfully  described  farms. 
Send  10  cents.  Best  attention  assured. 

WM.  G.  WECHTENHISER,  Harrington,  Del. 

200  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Valley  from  5  to  200  acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New 
catalog  and  map.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown.  Pa. 

7000  Money-Making  Farms  For  Sale 
throughout  sixteen  States.  Great  variety  in  size 
and  price;  among  the  hills,  along  the  lakes  and  by 
the  sea.  Stock  and  tools  included,  with  many  at 
startling  sacrifices,  to  settle  estates  quickly.  The 
cream  of  the  choicest,  most  carefully  selected 
properties  fully  described  and  illustrated  in 
"  Strout’s  April  Bulletin."  Copy  FREE.  Dept.  1099. 
E.  A.  ST  ROUT  CO..  47  West  34th  St.,  New  York: 
Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  or  University 
Building,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  THIS 

CARPET  SWEEPER 

If  you  send  us  a  Club  of  5  New 
Yearly  Subscriptions  at  SI. 00  each. 

Hand-rubbed  and  polished;  nickel-plated 
trimmings;  roller  bearings  making  sweeper 
run  easy:  a  simple  patented  Brush  Release 
allows  easy  removal  of  brush  without  spring¬ 


ing  or  bending  the  enej-band.  The  brushes 
are  made  of  Chinese  bristles,  the  hardiest, 
best  wearing  stock. 


A  HANDSOME,  SERVICEABLE, 
LABOR  SAVING  ARTICLE. 

Sent  express  paid  upon  receipt  of  $5.00  for  five  strictly 
new  subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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HUMOROUS 


“Pa!”  “Well?”  "What’s  a  fortifi- 
cation.”  ‘‘A  big  fort.”  “Well,  pa,  is 

a  ratification  a  big - ”  “Willie,  go  to 

bed  at  once.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

Little  Gladys  (on  seeing  the  pieces 
of  china  on  the  floor)  :  “Oh,  mama ! 
Just  see  the  lovely  jigsaw  puzzle 
Mary’s  made  out  of  one  of  the  new 
plates !” — Puck. 

“When  they  summon  you  to  court. 
Hiram,  will  you  corroborate  my  as¬ 
sertions?”  “I  dasn’t'  say  I’ll  go  as  fur 
as  thet,  sir.  but  I'll  stand  by  what  ye 
says?’ — Baltimore  American. 

“Your  poetry  sells  well,  said  the 
friend,  “but  it  won’t  live.”  “That’s  all 
right,”  answered  the  poet.  “If  I've  got 
to  choose  whether  I  or  the  poetry  lives, 
I’m  strong  for  me.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

Browning:  “What  do  you  know 
about  this  poultry  business,  Greening? 
Is  there  any  money  in  hens?”  Green¬ 
ing:  “You  bet  there  is.  I  put  all  of 
$50  in  mine  last  Winter.”  —  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

“Dad,  I  was  simply  great  in  relay 
events,”  boasted  the  boy  from  college. 
“Good  enough,  son.  We’ll  make  use 
of  them  talents.  Your  ma  will  soon 
be  ready  to  relay  the  carpets.” — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

“Benson,”  cried  the  frightened  mis¬ 
tress,  as  a  crash  of  glass  resounded 
through  the  house  at  2  a.  m.,  “is  that 
burglars?”  “No,  ma’am;  it’s  master 
come  home  from  the  Aerial  Maneuvers 
club,  and  lie’s  trying  to  sail  his  airship 
through  his  bedroom  window!” — Pick- 
Me-Up. 

Upgardson  :  “Isn’t  a  lawsuit  over  a 
patent  right  about  the  dullest  thing  you 
ever  saw  ?”  Atom :  “Not  aways.  I  at¬ 
tended  a  trial  of  that  kind  once  that 
was  too  funny  for  anything.  A  tall 
lawyer  named  Short  was  reading  a 
6.000-word  document  he  called  a  brief.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

The  old  lady  with  the  pale  blue  um¬ 
brella  had  been  standing  at  the  sta¬ 
tionery  counter  for  ten  minutes.  “I 
want  to  be  waited  on,”  she  snapped 
impatiently.  “Certainly,  madam,”  has¬ 
tened  the  tall  floorwalker.  “Do  you 
wish  a  stationery  clerk?”  “Stationery 
clerk?  Gracious!  They  all  seem  sta¬ 
tionery.  They  don’t  want  to  move.” — * 
Baltimore  Sun. 

“Dear  me,”  said  the  kind-hearted 
pedestrian,  pausing  and  putting  on  his 
pince-nez,  “have  you  fallen  through 
that  coal  hole?”  “Not  at  all,”  replied 
the  man,  who  was  still  endeavoring  to 
extricate  a  leg  from  the  hole,  smiling 
winningly.  “As  you  seem  interested  in 
the  matter  I  will  tell  you  what  hap¬ 
pened.  I .  chanced  to  be  in  here,  and 
they  built  the  pavement  round  me." — 
Bystander  :  ~  ~  ~ 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb;  its  fleece 
was  white  as  snow.  .  Would  Mary  ever 
sell  the  lamb?  Why,  what  a  question! 
No !  She  kept  the  lamb  in  luxury 
for  many,  many  years,  and  every  now 
and  then  she’d  go  and  clip  it  with  her 
shears,  then  sell  the  fleece  and  take 
the  cash  and  put  it  in  the  bank,  until 
she  had  quite  a  fortune  of  the  very 
topmost  rank.  While  Mary  was  a  wise 
young  girl,  her  father  had  a  pull,  and 
through  his  lobbying  he  kept  the  tariff 
up  on  wool. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  -  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  dolor  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  ean  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UJANTEE 

V  M  EVERY  ROLL  OF 


OND 


/■*  Tj/'l  _  NEVER  LEAK 

laxuU  ROOFING 

TO  *how  pi~  ^  ive  customers  that 
we  mean  tL.atwe  say  when  we 


out  of  business  to-morrow,  it  would 
make  no  difference,  because  you  are 
protected  by  the  $2,000,000  Surety 

Company. 

The  bond  is  absolutely  legal  and 
binding,  and  to  avoid  future  loss  we 
must  make  Congo  so  that  it  will  out¬ 
live  the  guarantee  period,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  doing. 

Send  to  us  for  a  copy  of  the  guar¬ 
antee  and  a  sample  of  Congo  Roofing. 
They  are  free.  When  you  see  the 
sample — when  you  see  how  tough 
and  durable  Congo  is — you  will 
understand  why  the  National  Surety 
Co.  is  willing  to  guarantee  it  so  fully. 

M  Lfl  r  n  Successor  to 

mru,  \s\r.  Buchanan  Foster  Co. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


say ' 

talk  about  the  durability  of  Congo,  we 
went  to  the  National  Surety  Co.  and 
told  them  about  it. 

We  showed  them  that  three-ply 
Congo  would  last  at  least  ten  years, 
and  that  if  it  failed  to  do  so  we  could 
be  trusted  to  make  good. 

As  a  consequence,  the  National 
Surety  Co.  agreed  to  back  every  roll 
of  Congo  with  a  genuine  Surety  Bond. 

It  gives  you  absolute  protection 
against  loss. 

The  bond  substitutes  knowledge 
for  guesswork.  You  do  not  depend 
upon  our  reputation  alone.  I  f  we  went 

UNITED  ROOFING  AND 


CHICAGO 


To  Save  Labor 

USE  THIS 

DAIN 

LOADER 

MAKE 

Better  Hay 

WITH  THIS 

DAIN 

Side  Delivery 

RAKE 

No  pulling  or  tugging  to  drag 
the  hay  from  the  back  end  of  the 
load  if  this  Loader  is  hitched  to 
your  wagon,  because  the  elevating 
bars  push  the  hay  forward  on  the 
wagon  so  one  man  handles  the 
hay  easily. 

The  Dain  Loader  takes  hay 
from  swath  or  windrow.  Two  sets 
of  self  adjusting  rakes  having  a 
long  sweep  over  stubble  gather  hay 
clean,  but  do  not  disturb  trash. 
The  reciprocating  bars  elevate 
hay  without  injury  to  the  tender 


r 


0 


leaves  because  the  self-expanding  throat  al  lows  hay  to  pass  . 
freely  onto  wagon  without  wadding,  tangling  or  jamming. 

An  apron  at  top  keeps  hay  from  spilling  or  bl  wing  off 
side  of  load.  Wheels  set  underneath  so  it  can  be  taken 
through  gates  and  operated  close  to  fences,  can  be  coupled 
on  without  crawling  under  wagon,  uncoupled  without  getting 
off  load. 

No  ropes,  cog  gears,  crossed  chains,  crooked  crank 
shaft,  or  other  traps  to  cause  trouble,  delay  and  expense 
Simple  in  every  respect;  light  draft  and  durable. 

USE  THE  LAIN  SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKE 
and  have  ai:  cured  hay.  Such  hay  lias  better  color,  is  sweeter, 
rich  in  natural  juices  and  nutriment.  Worth  more  to  feed  or 
sell. 

It’s  a  Tedder  and  Rake  in  one,  more  and  better  than 
either.  The  three  sets  of  teeth  on  a  slowly  revolving  reel 
gently  deliver  two  swatiis  of  hay  upside  down  in  a  loose  con¬ 
tinuous  windrow  so  that  every  bit  is  exposed.  The  teeth  may 
be  set  forward  out  of  plumb  so  fluffy  windrows  are  made 
in  heaviest  bay.  Spring-supported  reel  frame  prevents 
jar  and  strain  over  roughest  grounds. 

These  two  tools  are  famous  for  saving  labor  and  improv¬ 
ing  hay.  Like  Dain  Mowers,  Sweep  Rakes,  Stackers  and 
Presses,  they  are  made  of  highest  grade  guaranteed  material 
and  will  stand  severe  use  even  abuse  that  would  ruin  ordin¬ 
ary  tools.  1  ,  • 

We  have  specialized  on  building  bay  making  ma- 
chiniry  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  have  a  reputation 
for  producing  unequaled  labor-saving,  rapid-hay-handling, 
reliable  tools. 

Ask  your  Dealer  to  show  you  the  Great  Dain  Line. 
Handy  Reference  Book 

“All  About  Hay”  SENT  FREE 

if  you  will  tell  us  your  Hay  Tool  needs.  It  gives  valuable 
information  for  HaV  Growers,  write  for  it  today. 

I  .  .  . 


DAIN  MFG.  CO. 


802  Vine  Street 

! 


OTTUMWA, 


IOWA 


Abenaque  Water  i  Supply  Systems 

I • '  T  r  ■  and 

Pumping  Plants 


Are  described  in  detail  in  our  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  can  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O.” 

Abenaque  Machine  Works  West  virmonttation’ 

Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 


Write  Us  a  Postal 

—This  Big  Book  Will  Save 
You  4-0  to  50  Per  Cent 

Answer  this  little  ad  and  get  our  Big,  New,  1909  Columbus  Vehicle 
Book  Free — Shows  over  75  styles  of  vehicles  to  take  your  pick  from. 

Save  40  to  50  per  cent  at  our  Factory  Prices.  Book  shows  you  more 
variety  to  select  from  than  any  dealer  can  show  Why  pay  the  dealer’s 
big  profit?  Save  the  cash  for  yourself.  Let  the  saving  buy  you  any 
high-grade  harness — also  shown  in  this  book. 

Buy  Direct — On  Full  Month’s  Trial  —2  Years’  Guarantee 

Don’t  fail  to  send  us  your  name  if  you  are  now  in  the  market  for  any  vehicle  or  expect  to  be 
this  year.  Get  our  Book  and  Prices  and  prove  what  we  say.  Get  factory  prices  and  save  money. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co.,  Sta.C88  Columbus,  O, 


Hand- 

Forged 

Wrought 

Iron 

Gear 


uaranteed 
2  Year* 


ANSWER 

This  Ad  and  Get  My  Big  FREE  Book  and  Save  $50  * 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  In 
the  world— My  price  has  made  it — Savo  dealer  .Jobber 
and  catalog  house  profit.  No  such  price  as  1  make 
on  this  high  grade  spreader  has  ever  been  made 
before  In  all  manure  spreader  history.  Hero's  the 
secret  and  reason :  I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based  ■ 
on  a  25,000  guantltyand  pay  the  freight  right  to 
your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual  material, 
labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enormous 
quantity  on  a 

GALLOWAY 

Get  my  bran  new  proposition  with  proof— lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  tirst  class  spreader,  with  my 
agreement  to  pay  you  back  your  money  after  you 
tr.v  It  12  months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  Investment. 

How’s  that  for  a  proposition!  If  I  did  not  have 
best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer. 

20,090  farmers  have  stamped  tlielr  O.  K.  on  It. 

They  all  tried  it  SO  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you 
to  try  it— 30  DAYS  FREE.  Five  Sizes— Including 
New  Complete  Steel  Cear  Spreader — 70-bu.  Size. 

Drop  me  a  postal,  end  say— "Calloway,  send  me 
your  now  proposition  and  Big  Sproader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prloes  direct  from  your  factory." 

Nobody  can  beat  It.  Freight 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  PrePald 


The  James  Modern 

Cow  Stable 

More  light,  fresh  air,  cow  comfort,  convenience. 
Above  all,  better  sanitary  conditions.  Write  today 
for  fine  free  book  on  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stalls. 
Most  practical  book  on  stables  and  quarters  ever 
published.  Tells  and  shows  how  to  make  your  dairy 
really  up-to-date.  40  pages,  printed  In  colors,  beau¬ 
tifully  Illustrated  with  many  line  barn  and  dairy 
views.  For  copy 
address 


KENT  MFG-  CO. 

130  Kane  St., 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


A  PERFECT  COMBINATION 


THE  MODERN  SWING  STANCHION,  WATERING  BASIN, 
REVERSIBLE  MANGER  PARTITION,  STEEL  GUARD  RAILING, 

and  extension  bar  preventing  cattle  from  putting  bend 
in  at  side.  A  whole  herd  of  cows  ean  be  stanchioned  ilia 
jifl’y — sale,  comfortable  and  clean. 

.  Write  to-day  for  full  information  and  prices. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  Attica.  N.  Y. 

PERFECTION  SWING  STANCHION 

WITH  FRAME  FITTED 
TO  STABLE. 

Warranted  the  best,  easiest 
to  operato  and  most  durable 
made.  Stationary  w  li  e  n 
open.  Thirty  Days’  Trial. 

DOES  NOT  WEAR  THE  PLATE. 
BATES  4.  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


roi  iMca'c  improved 
WARRINCR 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  H.  CRUMB,  Box  MS,  Eorestvllle,  Conn, 


Special  Offer 

on 

3, 4  &  5  H.P.  Gasoline  Engines 

Packingless,  and 
above  4  H.  P., 
self-starting.  1 4 
|  years  on  the 

market.  We  build  all  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  &  Bro.  Co. 

Wrightsville,  Pa. 
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CORN  AFTER  ALFALFA. 


Better  Than  With  Heavy  Manuring. 

Those  who  have  built  up  a  soil  that  is  producing 
good  crops  of  Alfalfa  have  done  better  work  than 
they  knew.  Last  year  I  plowed  a  field  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  large  crops  of  Alfalfa  for  several  years,  and 
the  growth  of  corn,  with  but  very  little  fertilizer, 
was  very  large;  in  fact,  the  growth  surpassed  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  saw,  in  spite  of  the  long  drought  here. 

The  dark  green,  heavy  growth  of  stalk  and  the  many 
large,  fine  ears  were  noticed,  and  often  remarked 
about  In-  those  who  passed.  The  field  was  prepared 
for  Alfalfa  about  10  years  ago.  The  soil  was  a  deep 
and  rather  heavy  clay  loam,  and  heavy  applications 
of  stable  manure  were  supplied,  and  lime  in  the  form 
of  wood  ashes,  which  were  used  because  they  could 
be  purchased  near  by  at  a  low  price.  The  field  was 
top-dressed  with  manure  every  year  or  two,  and  the 
yield  of  Alfalfa  was  three  to  four  crops  that  some¬ 
times  aggregated  six  to  eight  tons  of  hay  per  acre  in 
the  course  of  one  season . 

When  I  plowed  the 
field  for  corn  the  soil 
was  filled  with  Alfalfa 
roots,  some  two  or  three 
inches  or  more  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  several  feet  long. 

This  deep,  rich,  open 
porous  soil,  filled  with 
decaying  Alfalfa  roots, 
seemed  just  right  for 
growing  the. largest  pos¬ 
sible  crop  of  silage  corn, 
like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  236,  that  stands  16 
feet  high,  and  is  well 
eared.  The  ground  .  was 
plowed  early  in  April 
and  the  corn  was  not 
planted  until  about  June 
1.  Those  who  are  hesi¬ 
tating  about  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  soil  for  Alfalfa 
because  of  the  work  and 
expense  should  consider 
the  value  of  a  field  when 
the  soil  has  been  brought 
up  to  condition  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  crops  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  for  when  it  has 
been  once  drained,  if  it 

needs  draining,  lime  .  A  CORN  CROP  GROWN,  AFTER  ALFALFA,  IN  DELAWARE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  Fig.  236. 
added,  if  not  in  the  lime¬ 
stone  region,  and  filled  with  humus,  and  all  the  Al¬ 
falfa  plant  needs,  and  put  in  mellow  or  friable  con¬ 
dition,  the  possession  of  such  soil  filled  with  Alfalfa 
roots  is  like  a  bank  deposit,  for  one  can  draw  on  it 
large  drafts  in  after  years.  It  contains  the  Alfalfa 
bacteria,  and  with  an  occasional  renewing  by  rotating 
a  corn  crop,  can  be  made  to  grow  Alfalfa  indefinitely, 
if  the  plant  food  it  needs  is  supplied.  The  hard  work 
and  expense  is  in  preparing  the  soil  to  grow  the  first 
good  crop  of  Alfalfa.  I  see  no  other  solution  of  the 
problems  of  reducing  the  dairy  farmer’s  grain  bills, 
but.  by  learning  to  grow  Alfalfa  and  clover.  The 
naturally  drained  alluvial  soils  along  the  streams  in 
southeastern  New  York  I  have  demonstrated  can  be 
made  to  grow  both  Alfalfa  and  Red  clover,  and  crops 
of  silage  corn  that  yield  15  to  20  tons  of  silage,  or 
more,  per  acre  can  be  grown  in  clover  or  Alfalfa 
sod,  top-dressed  with  stable  manure,  where  all  the 
liquids  are  saved  by  the  use  of  absorbents  and  drawn 
directly  and  applied  before  leaching.  Flere  is  the 
solution  of  the  eastern  dairyman’s  problem.  More 
Alfalfa  will  help  to  reduce  “that  awful  grain  bill.” 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  jenkins. 


ALFALFA  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
Inoculation  and  Chemical  Fertilizers. 

I  notice  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  urging  readers  to  start 
Alfalfa.  We  have  had  about  seven  years’  experience 
in  experimenting  with  the  crop.  I  am  so  certain  any 
one  can  grow  Alfalfa  that  I  purpose  to  refer  to  our 
experience  during  the  seven  years;  it  may  tend  to 
help  some  one  in  producing  the  crop.  I  have  so  much 
confidence  in  its  helpfulness  in  the  dairy  that  I  would 
advise  anyone,  even  with  four  cows,  to  grow  Alfalfa 
for  soiling  and  as  a  part  of  his  ration  for  Winter 
feeding.  Seven  years  ago  we  sowed  a  plot  in  the 
garden  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  grow  Alfalfa. 
It  grew  finely  the  first  year.  We  mowed  it  three  times. 
The  second  year  it  had  partly  disappeared ;  the  third 
year  it  had  so  far  failed  as  not  to  be  worth  cutting. 
This  year,  the  third  of  our  experiment,  we  sowed  1% 
acre;  had  a  good  catch  and  it  grew  finely.  We 
sowed  this  V/_\  acre  about  the  first,  of  May.  Weeds 
came  in.  and  what  we  know  as  quack-grass,  which 


we  clipped  off  with  the  mower,  and  every  mowing 
less  Alfalfa  appeared.  The  next  Spring  we  plowed  it 
up,  sowed  oats  and  peas,  and  had  a  good  crop.  These 
were  fed  to  the  cows.  After  this  we  kept  the  ground 
in  good  condition,  and  sowed  Alfalfa.  August  10  we 
sowed  or  spread  about  two  tons  of  caustic  lime  .per 
acre;  had  a  good  catch  of  Alfalfa  and  allowed  it  to 
grow  that  season  and  cover  the  ground  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  first  year  we  cut  to  soil  our  cows  and 
mowed  three  times. 

The  second  year  we  inoculated  the  plot,  securing 
inoculated  soil  from  the  College  Farm  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Right  here  I  would  say,  let  no  one  undertake 
to  grow  Alfalfa  without  inoculation  of  the  soil.  We 
mowed  this  first  sowing  for  four  years,  with  profita¬ 
ble  yields  until  the  fourth  year,  when  the  frost  lifted 
and  destroyed  about  one-third  of  the  plants.  We  now 
mow  for  the  fifth  year,  and  shall  plow  it  up  this  Fall, 
grow  a  crop  of  oats  and  peas  next  Spring,  then  next 
August  seed  it  again  to  Alfalfa.  The  second  year 
after  sowing  the  first  plot,  we  sowed  another  acre, 
securing  inoculated  soil  again  from  the  College  Farm 
at  New  Brunswick.  We  have  been  fairly  successful 


also  with  this  second  acre.  Last  August  we  sowed 
the  third  acre  after  growing  a  crop  of  potatoes,  inocu¬ 
lating  with  soil  from  our  own  plot.  It  is  fine,  and  we 
expect  to  begin  to  cut  about  May  20  for  our  cows. 
I  wish  to  add  that  any  land  that  will  grow  good  corn 
will  grow  Alfalfa.  Always  be  sure  to  avoid  any 
places  that  will  hold  surface  water.  Feed  well,  lime 
heavily,  put  in  with  care,  surely  inoculate,  take  no 
chances  without,  and  be  sure  to  have  seed  sown 
evenly  and  have  as  few  vacancies  as  possible.  We 
have  never  used  any  yard  manures,  always  chemicals, 
principally  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  d.  c.  lewis. 


CORN  BREEDING  AND  RESISTANT  PLANTS. 

My  10  weeks’  trial  has  not  expired  as  yet,  but  I  am 
convinced  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  great  value  to  the  farmer 
and  gardener,  to  which  latter  class  I  belong.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  agree  with  all  that  I  read  in  The 
R.  N.-\ .,  and  don’t  expect  to,  but  I  have  done  a  lot 
of  thinking  over  some  of  the  articles  that  I  have  read. 

For  instance,  I  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  statement 
appearing  on  page  47  L  in 
the  article  entitled  “Real 
Basis  for  Improvement 
in  Corn.”  which  reads  as 
follows:  “The  kind  of 
selectionist  against  whom 
we  are  speaking  would 
begin  by  going  into  a 
field  and  taking  seeds 
from  those  plants  that 
were  the  least  affected 
by  the  disease;  yet  he 
would  never  obtain  re¬ 
sults  because  he  would 
be  selecting  non-affectcd 
plants  instead  of  resist¬ 
ant  plants.”  Now,  here’s 
why  I  take  exception. 
Potatoes,  although  not 
propagated  by  seed,  have 
been  bred  to  be  blight-re¬ 
sistant,  by  the  process  of 
selecting  blight-resistant 
(non-affected)  hills  for 
“seed.”  Supposing  that 
the  potato  was  propaga¬ 
ted  by  real  seed,  would 
the  result  have  been  very 
much  different,  o  r 
would  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  cells  in  the  seed 
from  blight-resistant  plants  be  practically  identical 
with  those  in  seed  from  blighted  plants?  Mr. 
East  admits  that  nature  makes  changes  in  the  repro¬ 
ductive  cells  in  seeds,  and  if  it  does,  is  not  the  plant 
the  only  thing  that  man  can  judge  by,  or  know  of  such 
change?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  dis¬ 
ease-resistant  plant  is  the  result  of  a  cellular  change 
in  the  germ  of  the  seed  from  which  the  plant  grew? 
If  such  a  deduction  is  reasonable,  is  it  not  top  early  in 
the  game  to  assert  positively  that  improvement  cannot 
come  by  such  seed  selection  from  plants  that  show 
deviation  from  type?  Does  it  not  seem  possible  that 
a  blight-resistant  cucumber  or  melon  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  seed  selection  from  resistant  vines,  allowing 
for  pollination  by  their  fellows,  and  making  further 
selections  according  to  Mendel’s  law  of  hybrids?  I 
am  going  to  try  it  on  cucumbers,  anyhow,  for  I  have 
noticed  blight-resistant  vines  among  them,  at  least 
they  were  non-affected,  and  see  how  I  come  out.  I 
have  tried  it  on  potatoes  after  reading  Bulletin  174 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  entitled  “Potato  In¬ 
vestigations,”  in  which  they  state  that  the  potato  can 
be  made  more  resistant  to  the  early  blight  by  selection, 
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and  it  works.  Of  course,  the  potato  does  not  prove 
my  theory,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  reason  from, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  there  are  cellular  and  vas¬ 
cular  changes  in  plants  as  well  as  in  seeds,  and  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  improvement  front  both,  and 
from  both  together,  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
to  have  them  together.  frank  a.  blower. 

Ohio. 

By  my  statement  “that  the  selectionist  in  trying  to 
obtain  disease  resistant  watermelons  by  selecting  the 
ncn-affected  plants  would  never  obtain  results,’’  I 
mean,  of  course,  that,  as  we  know  that  no  true  water¬ 
melon  has  been  produced  by  nature  that  will  resist 
wilt,  therefore  he  would  never  obtain  results  unless 
a  resistant  type  zvas  produced  in  the  future.  If  such 
a  resistant  type  appeared  it  would  be  constant  from 
the  first,  and  would  not  be  gradually  improved  by  se¬ 
lection,  although  selection  might  fix  the  desirable  char¬ 
acters  in  the  variety  in  that  “rogue"  plants,  or  plants 
that  have  split  out  with  other  characters  due  to  Mcn- 
delian  inheritance,  may  be  discarded. 

The  paper  by  Green  and  Waid,  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  is  an  excellent  citation  in  support  of  Mr. 
Blower’s  views,  as,  of  course,  there  is  no  question 
here  of  the  isolation  of  types  from  a  mixture,  since 
it  is  an  asexual  reproduction.  This  paper,  however,  is 
against  biological  principles  that  have  been  upheld 
with  a  great  deal  more  data  and  a  great  deal  better 
reasoning  than  that  shown  in  the  Ohio  Bulletin.  A  cor¬ 
respondence  with  all  the  great  horticulturists  of  this 
country  who  are  growing  potatoes,  with  Arthur  W. 
Sutton,  of  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  England,  and  with 
Vilmorin,  elicits  the  fact  that  no  variety  of  potatoes 
known  to  these  potato  growers,  than  whom  there  are 
none  greater,  owes  its  varietal  characteristics  to  bud 
variation.  In  a  few  cases  color  has  been  lost,  and  in 
one  case  color  has  apparently  appeared,  but  these  dif¬ 
ferences  made  the  potato  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  it  was  before.  It  should  be  stated  further  that 
these  variations  suddenly  appeared,  and  were  not  due 
to  the  selection  of  small  variations.  In  correspond¬ 
ence  with  German  potato  growers  I  find  no  evidence 
to  indicate  that  Germans  have  increased  the  starchy 
content  of  their  potato  by  selection  of  tubers. 

In  regard  to  the  work  of  Green  and  Waid  a  number 
of  criticisms  may  be  submitted.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  some  of  the  stock  which  they  had  consisted  in 
reality  of  more  than  one  variety.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  point  I  remember  visiting  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  where  potato  experiments  were  being  carried  on. 
One  variety  had  been  entirely  killed  by  tip-burn — a 
physiological  trouble  which,  by  the  way,  is  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  early  blight;  a  few  plants,  however,  re¬ 
mained  green.  These  were  staked  out  to  be  selected 
as  resistant  plants.  When  they  were  dug,  however,  I 
found  by  a  microscopic  inspection  of  the  color  of  the 
sprouts  that  all  these  “resistant"  plants  were  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  variety. 

As  a  second  criticism  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
both  early  blight  and  tip-burn  attack  varieties  at  a 
critical  stage  of  their  growth;  therefore,  varieties 
planted  the  same  day  may  be  infected  very  differently 
at  a  latter  date,  and  yet  be  equally  susceptible,  their 
growing  period  has  merely  been  different  and  the  crit¬ 
ical  stage  of  susceptibility  has  been  reached  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  Their  statement  that  different  hills  of  the 
same  variety  showed  inherited  resistance  may  of 
course  have  been  due  to  bud  variation.  I  submit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  resistant  variety  of  potato  has  ever  been 
put  upon  the  market  which  could  support  such  claims. 
I  f  disease  resistance  could  be  obtained  by  selection  it 
would  have  been  obtained  by  some  one  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  who  are  experimenting.  The  few  varieties 
showing  some  disease  resistance  have  all  been  pro¬ 
duced  sexually.  I  freely  acknowledge  that  in  the 
seed-propagated  annuals,  like  cucumbers  and  melons, 
Mr.  Blower  may  find  a  resistant  variety,  and  the  only 
way  he  will  find  it  will  be  to  take  seed  from  appar¬ 
ently  resistant  plants.  I  wish  to  impress  this  point, 
however;  if  he  finds  a  resistant  variety,  it  will  be  re¬ 
sistant  from  the  first,  and  will  not  be  aided  by  con¬ 
tinuous  selection.  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  R.  H. 
Biffen  on  “Rust-Resistant  Wheats,”  may  be  cited. 
Rust  resistance  was  found  to  be  a  unit  character,  and 
when  a  susceptible  and  a  resistant  variety  were  crossed 
all  the  plants  were  susceptible;  yet,  in  the  second 
generation,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  germ  cells  which 
contained  the  resistant  factor  had  remained  pure, 
plants  as  resistant  as  the  resistant  parent  were  ob¬ 
tained,  and  these  remained  resistant  in  the  succeeding 
generation.  The  point  that  I  wished  to  emphasize  is 
that  many  selectionists  continually  call  “non-infected” 
plants  “disease-resistant”  plants.  e.  m.  east. 

Conn.  Agr.  Exp.  Station. 


Oi  r  little  campaign  for  “protein  clubs”  seems  to  have 
taken  root.  Hundreds  who  never  tried  oats  and  peas  be¬ 
fore  have  them  growing  this  year.  Alfalfa  and  Soy  beans 
will  lie  tried  by  many,  and  clover  will  be  given  greater 
care.  Any  fodder  that  hunts  nitrogen  for  ns  is  worth 
coaxing  along. 


BURNING  LIME  ON  THE  FARM. 

I  have  burned  two  carloads  of  limestone.  Slaked 
lime,  as  it  so  becomes,  is  easier  to  handle  and 
cheaper  than  the  dry,  finely-ground  commercial  agri¬ 
cultural  lime.  The  home-burned  limestone,  when 
damp,  as  it  will  become  after  burning  and  being 
exposed,  can  be  scattered  without  the  discomfort 
attending  the  scattering  or  drilling  of  the  dry  ground 
lime.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  pay  one  to  build  a 
furnace  unless  a  great  deal  of  stone  is  to  be  burned. 
The  only  advantage  of  a  furnace  is  the  economy 
of  fuel.  The  car  of  limestone  first  burned  was  in 
large  pieces,  from  size  of  a  hat  down.  The  second 
car  had  been  crushed  before  shipping,  and  was  egg 
size.  One  burned  as  well  as  the  other,  although  I 
have  been  told  by  those  having  more  experience  that 
it  is  best  to  break  the  stones  into  small  pieces.  Liv¬ 
ing  in  the  soft-coal  district  our  fuel  is  cheap.  The 
run  of  mine  costs  us  at  the  mine  $1.30  net  ton.  the 
slack  50  cents  net  ton,  while  the  limestone  costs  $1 
gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  our  station.  The  coal  had  to 
be  hauled  from  the  mine  about  same  distance  away 
from  farm  as  the  railroad  station  is  from  farm. 

By  referring  to  sketch  you  will  more  readily  un¬ 
derstand  the  building  of  the  kiln.  We  leveled  a  space 
about  20  feet  square,  and  covered  it  with  old  fence 
rails  or  light  logs  (AA)  to  a  depth  of  about  15 
inches,  leaving  an  opening.  P,  all  the  way  through. 
Tn  center  we  erected  a  wooden  stack,  F.  for  a  fine, 
out  of  about  10-inch  boards.  This  stack  was  about 
seven  feet  high  and  inside  8x10  inches.  All  around 
the  rails  bank  up  the  earth,  E,  leaving  opening  or 
flue,  P,  open.  On  the  rails  cover  with  10  to  12  inches 
of  coal,  BB.  We  used  run  of  mine  lump  coal  for 
that  layer,  but  believe  slack  would  have  answered. 
On  top  of  this  layer  put  a  12-inch  layer  of  limestone, 
LL.  then  a  six-inch  layer  of  slack,  then  a  12-inch 
layer  of  limestone  and  follow  with  a  six-inch  layer 


of  slack.  Then  the  third  layer  of  12  inches  of  lime¬ 
stone,  on  top  of  which  about  a  12-inch  layer  of 
slack.  Cover  the  edges,  DD,  with  about  four  inches 
of  slack.  Fill  the  flue  P  with  paper  and  kindling 
wood  in  as  far  as  you  can  reach  and  light  off,  and 
let  it  burn  for  about  six  hours.  After  six  hours, 
where  flame  breaks  out  cover  with  slack  as  best  you 
can  to  prevent  outside  burning  too  soon :  that  is. 
smother  flame  with  slack.  After  six  to  eight  days 
let.  it  alone,  and  in  probably  three  or  four  days, 
maybe  six  days  more  the  fire  will  burn  out. 

The  cost  of  73,000  pounds  of  limestone  delivered 
at  our  railroad  station  was  $32.60,  and  the  coal  and 
slack  cost  $20.95,  or  a  total  of  $53.55.  Theoretically, 
limestone  burns  to  60  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  lime. 
Assuming  that  is  correct,  we  had  -13,800  pounds  of 
lime,  or  about  22  net  tons,  making  the  cost  per  ton 
exclusive  of  labor  and  hauling  $2.44.  This  too  as¬ 
sumes  no  value  to  old  rails  burnt.  The  dry  agri¬ 
cultural  lime  finely  ground  and  sold  in  bags  in  less 
than  carloads  costs  us  $6  net  ton  at  our  station. 

Pennsylvania.  stewart  johnston. 


WIRE  FENCES  AND  LIGHTNING. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April  we  had  several  se¬ 
vere  electrical  storms,  during  some  of  which  the 
lower  wire  and  the  base  of  the  tree  shown  in  Fig.  257 
were  struck  by  lightning.  Just  where  the  lightning 
first  struck  the  wire  was  not  apparent,  but  the  wire 
was  blackened  from  a  splice  10  feet  to  the  right  of 
the  tree  to  a  post  about  30  feet  to  the  left.  At  each 
side  of  wdiere  this  wire  is  fastened  to  the  tree  is  a 
streak  cut  by  the  lightning  from  the  wire  to  the 
ground,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  picture.  About  30 
feet  to  the  left  of  this  tree,  after  passing  two  other 
posts,  the  lightning  left  the  wire  over  a  solid  post, 
almost  splitting  it  apart,  and  entered  the  ground,  ap¬ 
parently.  The  wire  in  question  is  some  of  the  old 
Buckthorn  iron  ribbon,  has  been  in  use  about  30 
years,  and  before  being  struck  was  still  heavily  gal¬ 
vanized,  but  now  it  is  badly  blackened,  as  may  be 
noticed  in  the  picture.  Fortunately  no  stock  were 
near  the  wire  at  the  time.  This  stroke  occurred  on 
low  ground,  surrounded  by  tall  trees,  some  of  them 
walnut,  and  it  drives  home  two  ideas:  Wire  fences 
should  be  grounded  at  frequent  intervals,  and  live 
stock  insurance  should  enable  one  to  rest  easier  dur¬ 
ing  a  thunderstorm.  One  curious  thing  about  this 
occurrence  is  that  none  of  the  other  wires  was  af¬ 
fected,  and  only  the  lower  wire,  which  was  only  about 
15  inches  from  the  ground.  Altogether,  only  about 
40  feet  of  the  wire  was  affected. 

Hillsboro,  O.  w.  e.  d. 


NOTES  ON  CORN  BREEDING. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  of  returning  sanity  on 
the  subject  of  corn  breeding.  I  have  for  years  been 
kicking  against  the  score-card-pretty-ear  fad  of  the 
conventional  corn  shows.  I  have  tried  to  showr  that 
the  ear-row  breeding  to  insure  crossing  would  inevita¬ 
bly  lead  to  the  closest  kind  of  inbreeding,  and  that  the 
general  mixture  of  pollen  would  be  far  better.  And  I 
have  been  reading  with  interest  the  articles  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  by  Edward  M.  East,  and  want  to  endorse 
fully  the  closing  part  of  his  last  article,  “We  wish  to 
obtain  the  best  yields  possible  in  all  portions  of  the 
country,  and  if  our  crop  is  producing  profits  we  care 
little  about  whether  it  scores  high  in  some  of  the 
ridiculous  points  in  use  by  modern  corn  judges.”  This 
is  just  what  I  have  been  hammering  at  for  years.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  craze  for  pretty  ears  has  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  of  corn  except  as  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  farmers  to  better  care  in  the  selection  of  their 
seed.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  breeding  for  a  single 
feature  in  the  corn  plant  has  lessened  rather  than  in¬ 
creased  the  crops,  for  these  show  ears  are  invariably 
the  only  ones  on  the  plant,  and  I  have  time  and  again 
proved  that  two  medium-sized  ears  on  a  stalk  will 
always  make  more  corn  than  one  big  ear.  Whenever 
there  is  a  national  contest  for  corn  yields  Marlboro 
country,  S.  C.,  carries  off  the  prize  because  the  growers 
there  adhere  to  the  corn  that  has  a  prolific  character 
in  making  two  or  more  ears  per  plant.  If  I  remember 
aright,  it  was  stated  at  the  time  when  the  exhibitor 
bought  back  his  prize  ear  for  $250  and  got  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  advertising,  that  the  field  from 
which  the  ear  came  made  68  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
Now  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  fields  of  corn  in  Illinois  from  which  no 
prize  ears  were  shown,  that  made  far  greater  yields 
than  this.  But  I  notice  that  in  most  of  the  corn  shows 
this  year  there  are  to  be  contests  for  yields  and  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  production,  which  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  There  is  no  objection  to  pretty  ears, 
provided  thev  have  been  bred  to  greater  prolificacy,  for 
it  is  corn,  bushels  more  of  corn  per  acre,  that  the 
farmer  needs,  and  if  pretty  ears  do  not  give  him  these, 
then  let  him  get  the  corn  from  .any  sort  of  ear.  But 
corn  shows  where  all  the  prizes  go  to  the  style  of  the 
ear  alone  remind  me  of  the  old  fad  for  solid  color  and 
black  points  in  Jersey  cows,  which  ignored  the  real 
object  of  feeding  cows,  the  making  of  dairy  products. 
The  line  breeder  in  corn  may  get  a  typical  ear,  but 
will  inevitably  reduce  the  vigor  of  his  plants.  At  an 
institute  last  Winter  I  was  urging  the  necessity  for 
breeding  to  an  ideal  plant  and  increasing  the  vigor  and 
prolificacy  of  the  corn  by  breeding  to  a  strain  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  one  ear  per  plant.  The  director 
called  upon  a  corn  breeder  present  and  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  prefer  a  strain  with  one  large  ear  per  plant. 
He  of  course  replied  that  he  did,  for  he  had  been 
always  breeding  for  the  corn  shows,  which  demand  a 
big  ear,  and  though  he  had  land  that  would  make  100 
bushels  per  acre  with  a  prolific  corn  like  the  Marlboro 
Prolific,  he  did  not  reach  that  by  30.  bushels.  But 
the  tide  is  evidently  setting  in  the  right  direction,  and 
more  prizes  will  be  given  hereafter  for  yield  and 
economy  of  production.  If  a  few  neighbors,  living 
some  miles  apart,  are  all  growing  a  yellow  dent  it 
will  be,  as  Mr.  East  suggests,  a  good  plan  to  exchange 
seed  occasionally  for  some  alternate  rows,  so  as  to 
increase  the  vigor  of  the  plants  by  crossing,  no  matter 
whether  all  arc  Learning  or  some  other  yellow  dent. 
The  same  rule  will  also  work  well  with  white  dents. 
But  the  greatest  point  is  the  weeding  out  of  inferior 
types  of  plants  by  preventing  their  scattering  pollen 
by  taking  out  the  green  tassels. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  East  that  farmers 
should  purchase  their  seed.  1  believe  that  better  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  had  by  careful  selection  from  a  seed  plot 
planted  annually,  and  kept  in  vigor  by  an  occasional 
out-cross,  for  the  farmer  may  have  to  go  some 
distance  to  find  the  professional  breeder,  and  may  find 
that  the  corn  not  acclimated  to  his  section  will  give 
inferior  results.  Then,  if  the  breeder  has  simply  been 
working  for  a  particular  type  of  ear,  the  buyer  may 
be  no  better  off  than  by  planting  the  general  average 
of  his  field,  for  any  system  of  breeding  that  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  whole  plant,  and  to  breed 
towards  a  typical  plant  rather  than  the  single  feature 
of  a  pretty  ear,  is  defective.  The  whole  plant  needs 
attention.  Corn  in  the  South  tends  to  grow  too  tall, 
and  its  stature  can  be  greatly  reduced  and  its  vjgor 
unimpaired  by  selecting  the  ears  for  seed  nearest  the 
ground.  I  have  reduced  the  average  stature  of  a  tall- 
growing  corn  fully  two  feet  in  this  way,  and  have  had 
fully  as  sturdy  plants  and  more  productive.  1  he  Illi¬ 
nois  Station  has  recently  issued  a  bulletin  showing  the 
effect  of  selection  for  lower  stalks.  We  want  sturdy, 
medium-sized  stalks  and  short-jointed  ones,  and  to 
increase  the  yield  we  need  to  increase  the  number  of 
ears  per  acre,  and  this  can  be  best  done  by  breeding 
a  plant  that  averages  more  than  one  ear  per  plant. 
In  short,  we  need  to  breed  for  greater  production, 
even  if  the  ears  will  not  pass  the  score  card. 

w.  F.  MASSEY.  * 
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THE  RAILROADS  AND  FIRES. 

% 

Damage  to  Hayfields. 

I  am  glad  to  sec  you  are  taking  up  the  matter  of 
railroad  fires  again,  on  page  414.  I  live  on  a  farm  in 
Rockland  Country,  N.  Y.,  along  the  line  of  the  N.  J. 
&  N.  Y.  Railroad,  and  I  can  heartily  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Clements  in  all  that  he  says.  Not  only  does  the 
Erie  Company,  who  operate  this  road,  fail  to  keep  the 
engines  in  good  order,  but  the  right  of  way  over  which 
the  road  passes  is  a  constant  source  of  danger  by 
fire  to  adjoining  property.  In  New  York  State  the 
railroads  are  directed  by  law  to  cut  all  brush,  weeds, 
etc.,  on  their  property  twice  each  Summer.  The  Erie 
Company  cuts  but  once,  if  at  all,  along  this  branch ; 
and  late  in  the  season  when  the  weeds  and  brush 
have  attained  full  growth.  This  trash  is  left  where  it 
falls,  and  along  with  broken  ties  and  other  refuse 
which  collects  along  the  road,  forms  the  surest  kind 
of  a  fire  trap.  A  large  percentage  of  railroad  fires 
could  be  prevented  by  mowing  twice  each  season  along 
the  railroad,  and  then  burning  this  refuse.  This  would 
be  an  expense  to  the  railroad,  I  admit,  but  what  about 
the  saving  in  time  and  property  to  people  who  live 
along  the  track,  and  spend  much  time  each  season 
going  to  extinguish  fires  along  the  railroads?  The 
rule,  for  self  or  men,  is  always  to  go  and  put  out  a 
fire;  it  may  prove  to  be  only  a  bunch  of  burning  cotton 
waste,  or  it  may  be  a  fire  which,  if  neglected,  will  do 
much  damage.  Frequently,  if  the  wind  is  blowing,  the 
damage  is  done  before  we  can  get  on  the  job.  I  have 
known  these  fires,  fanned  by  a  strong  wind,  to  jump 
across  an  ordinary  country  road,  and  to  endanger  farm 
buildings  V/2  mile  from  where  started.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  foresee  the  possibilities  of  any  fire. 

As  an  instance,  take  a  recent  fire.  On  April  5  a  pas¬ 
senger  train  strewed  fire  for  a  long  distance  on  each 
side  of  the  track.  I  took  a  pail  of  water  and  broom 
and  ran  to  put  it  out.  When  I  came  to  the  railroad 
the  fire  was  nearly  all  burning  on  the  company’s  land, 
but  with  a  strong  wind  blowing,  which  shifted  fre¬ 
quently,  thje  fire  spread  in  spite  of  my  efforts.  My 
sister,  watching  from  the  house,  came  presently  to 
help  by  carrying  water  from  a  brook  nearby.  Then 
three  neighbors  took  a  hand,  and  after  an  hour’s  hard, 
fast  work  the  wind  subsided  and  we  had  the  fire  out. 
Looking  the  situation  over,  I  find  five  mowing  fields 
partly  burned  over.  Experience  teaches  me  that  on 
these  upland  fields  a  fire  fixes  the  Timothy  hay  crop, 
and  the  land  has  to  be  plowed,  manured  and  reseeded. 
Now,  take  the  record  of  one  of  these  field — a  good  hay 
crop  on  it  was  partly  burned  as  it  lay  in  the  swath 
before  raking  in  July,  1906,  burned  portion  plowed, 
manured  and  reseeded.  Fire  ran  over  this  again  in 
July,  1908,  before  mowing,  destroying  the  standing 
crop  of  hay.  Field  • 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

to  instruct  its  Legislative  Committee  to  take  action 
in  this  matter.  As  individuals,  we  can  do  little;  we 
need  to  stand  together.  We  need  the  help  of  those 
who  live  remote  from  railroads  and  take  no  note  of 
the  daily  inconvenience  and  small  losses  by  fire.  To 
create  public  opinion  we  need  the  help  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  and  the  two  articles  in  recent  numbers 
of  The  R.  N.  Y.  have  the  true  ring. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  Frederick  m.  Johnson. 
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toxication  among  the  red  men  so  far  as  possible.  It 
is  a  pity  the  policy  cannot  be  extended  so  as  to 
cover  white  and  black  men.  The  New  England  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  baked  bean  habit  very  close  to  their  re¬ 
ligion,  but  that  kind  is  harmless.  The  Indian  “bean” 
is  a  dangerous  and  demoralizing  influence. 


GETTING  DRUNK  ON  BEANS. 

The  Demoralizing  Mescal  and  its  Effects. 

Not  long  since  the  daily  papers  stated  that  Govern¬ 
ment  officers  had  destroyed  200,000  “mescal  beans”  at 
Laredo,  Texas.  Webb  County  is  just  over  the  river 
;  rom  Mexico.  There  are  only  six  post-offices — two 
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EFFECT  OF  A  LIGHTNING  STROKE.  Fig.  237. 

bearing  the  suggestive  names  Cactus  and  Darwin.  It 
was  said  that  the  beans  were  destroyed  because  the 
Indians  use  them  as  intoxicants.  We  traced  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  and  have  received  the  following  statement  from 
Dr.  Marsh,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

“There  is  sufficient  basis  for  the  report  that  the  so- 
called  mescal  bean  produces  a  violent  intoxication, 
and  that  it  has  been  made  use  of  in  times  past  by 
certain  tribes  of  Indians  in  connection  with  certain 
ceremonies  which  are  regarded  by  them  as  a  part  of 
their  religion.  The  'buttons’  consist  of  the  dried  slices 
of  certain  cacti,  generally  referred  to  as  a  species 
of  An  ha  Ionium.  These  dried  slices  are  capable  of 
producing  a  most  violent  intoxication.  According  to 
Prentiss  and  Morgan,  the  drug  produces  wonderful 
visions  which  accompany  a  type  of  cerebral  excite¬ 
ment,  together  with  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the 


spread  with  manure  this 
Spring  (1909)  and  now 
burned  over  again  and 
the  manure  destroyed. 

There  is  about  40  acres 
cf  my  farm  adjoining 
the  railroad.  This  land 
is  smooth  and  natural¬ 
ly  good  grass  land.  I 
keep  it  seeded,  or  try 
to,  and  this  hay  crop  is 
an  important  part  of 
my  income.  Fruit  is 
out  of  the  question  on 
this  land  with  the  many 
railroad  fires.  It  looks 
as  if  the  railroad  would 
put  me  out  of  business. 

I  cannot  get  hold  of  any 
responsible  person  con¬ 
nected  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  railroad  to 
discuss  the  matter  of 
fires.  A  complaint  of 
lire,  made  by  letter,  is 
referred  to  the  claim 
agent,  and  that  ends  it, 
for  tb.e  claim  agent  has 

nothing  to  do  with  managing  the  railroad,  and  filing 
a  claim  for  damages  by  fire  is  a  waste  of  time,  unless 
backed  by  a  lawsuit. 

T  0  many  people  it  seems  useless  to  fight  the  rail¬ 
roads  on  this  question  of  fires,  but  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  high-handed  manner  in  which  telegraph  com¬ 
panies  cut  trees  and  otherwise  disregarded  the  rights 
of  individual  property  owners  a  few  years  ago,  and 
compare  the  present-day  attitude  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  in  similar  cases,  I  think  we  have 
reason  to  hope  we  may  yet  make  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  find  it  cheaper  to  take  proper  precautions 
against  fire  than  to  pay  for  the  loss.  Personally,  I 
have  written  about  this  to  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission.  and  I  intend  to  try  to  get  our  Subordinate 
Grange  to  pass  a  resolution  asking  our  State  Grange 


THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  MIND  OVER  MATTER.  Fig.  238. 


eye,  later  muscular  relaxation,  partial  anaesthesia, 
and  weakened  heart  action.  As  used  by  the  Indians, 
the  periods  of  excitement  are  followed  by  sleep,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  subjects  more  or  less  completely  re¬ 
cover  from  the  effects  of  the  intoxicant.  A  friend  who 
observed  one  of  these  ceremonies  in  Indian  Territory 
told  me  that  the  Indians  divide  themselves  into  two 
squads  during  this  part  of  their  ceremony,  one-half 
of  them  remaining  sober  to  restrain  those  who  eat 
the  mescal  buttons  from  killing  themselves  or  each 
other.  This  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  excitement  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  intoxicant.  This  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  so-called  mescal  beverage  of  Mexican  origin, 
which  is  a  distilled,  fermented  liquor,  prepared  from 
certain  agaves.” 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  prevent  in¬ 


PROPAGATING  JUNE-BUDDED  PEACHES. 

A  Popular  Method  of  Increasing  Stock. 

Please  inform  me  as  to  the  best  plan  to  follow  in  pro¬ 
pagating  peach  trees.  I  am  growing  seedlings  to  he 
budded  to  propagate  a  new  seedling  of  much  apparent 
merit  originating  in  this  vicinity.  Which  is  better,  to 
bud  in  June  or  August?  w.  a.  c 

Ohio. 

June  budding  of  the  peach  was  made  popular  for 
many  years  by  the  demand  for  trees  in  California 
and  Florida  and  many  other  distant  States  from  New 
Jersey.  A  June  bud  could  be  packed  light  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  would  not  make  much  more  bulk  or 
weight  than  a  hundred  large  one-year  trees,  and 
many  planters  claimed  they  would  make  a  bearing 
orchard  quicker  than  the  larger  one-year  bud.  But 
in  the  last  few  years  the  orchardists  are  wanting  a 
medium-size  one-year  tree,  and  the  June  bud  has 
passed  out  as  an  orchard  tree.  Many  June  buds 
are  still  grown  for  mailing  trade,  and  thousands  of 
June-budded  peach,  plum  and  apricots  gc  through 
the  mails  every  year.  To  propagate  by  June  budding 
plant  the  seed  in  October  or  November  in  good  rich 
loamy  soil,  if  possible,  and  the  next  Spring  after 
seedling  trees  are  two  or  three  inches  high  apply  a 
little  nitrate  of  soda  down  the  rows  and  keep  them 
well  cultivated,  and  growing  as  fast  as  possible  so  as 
to  get  them  large  enough  to  bud  by  June  15  or  20, 
or  even  earlier  in  the  South.  In  New  Jersey  June 
budding  is  done  as  late  as  July  6,  but  after  the  first 
of  July  the  buds  do  not  make  enough  growth  to  make 
good  trees.  In  favorable  weather  and  good  soil  I 
have  seen  buds  put  in  as  late  as  June  30  make  a 
growth  of  18  to  30  inches  and  caliper  one -half 
inch ;  such  trees  if  carefully  planted,  after  being 
fresh  dug,  will  often  make  a  better  growth  than  a 
one-year  tree.  This  is  a  quick  and  popular  method 
of  increasing  a  new  variety  of  peach,  plum  or  apri¬ 
cot.  When  the  seedlings  are  six  or  eight  inches  high 
and  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  rye  straw,  budding  can 
be  done.  The  seedlings  will  have  leaves  on  the 
stems;  these  should  be  stripped  off  for  a  space  of  two 
inches,  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
space  where  the  leaves  have  been  stripped  off  is  the 
place  to  insert  the  bud.  Leave  about  four  or  five  inches 
of  top  above  the  bud,  and  cut  the  remainder  of  top 
back.  When  the  bud  has  been  inserted  make  a  little 
cut  above  bud,  just  enough  to  make  a  notch  to  hold 

the  string  with  which 
the  bud  is  tied.  This 
string  should  be  No.  14 
darning  cotton  cut  about 
six  inches  long.  The 
man  or  boy  who  is  to 
tie  the  bud  should  take 
this  cotton  and  com¬ 
mence  at  bottom  of  the 
bud,  fastening  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  wrap  over 
the  end  of  cotton,  then 
wind  around  bud  below 
and  above  eye  and  fasten 
at  top  by  slipping  end 
of  string  in  cut  made 
by  budder  just  above 
bud.  The  bud  must  be 
taken  from  growth  made 
the  Spring  the  budding 
is  done  (and  while  it 
necessarily  must  be  a 
soft  growth  it  must  be 
hard  enough  to  peel 
from  the  wood),  and 
not  a  dormant  bud  kept 
in  cold  storage,  as  is  the 
popular  idea  of  a  bud 
to  use  in  June  budding. 
After  10  days  the  top  down  to  bud  must  be  cut  off  and 
tie  removed ;  in  about  10  days  more  the  bud  and  suck¬ 
ers  will  have  made  a  growth  of  two  or  three  inches. 
At  this  time  the  suckers  must  be  pinched  back,  thus 
allowing  the  bud  to  grow,  and  the  suckers  stopped 
by  being  pinched  back  half  of  their  growth.  In 

about  a  week  more  remove  all  the  suckers  with  a 
sharp  knife;  leave  the  leaves  on  the  stem  below  bud. 
Hot  dry  weather  is  ideal  weather  for  June  budding; 
wet  cold  weather  is  as  a  rule  disastrous  to  these 

little  soft  buds.  Cultivate  thoroughly  and  keep 
ground  level ;  never  throw  fresh  soil  up  against  the 
young  seedlings.  This  is  no  work  for  a  novice  or 
bungler,  but  is  for  an  expert.  A  man  whom  I  knew 
could  put  six  thousand  of  these  little  buds  in  in  10 
hours,  while  I  myself,  brought  up  from  boyhood  in 
this  work,  could  never  make  any  headway  at  putting 
in  these  little  June  buds.  e.  s.  black. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention,  lie- 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  pieco  of  paper.  1 

A  MAY  SNOWSTORM. 

You  might  not  think  it,  but  the  pho¬ 
tograph  from  which  the  picture  at 
Fig.  239  was  made  was  taken  in  Scho¬ 
harie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  3.  '1  his  snow¬ 
storm  came  in  a  sudden  burst  and 
coated  the  trees  and  shrubs.  The  ap¬ 
ple  trees  were  well  loaded,  yet  little 
damage  was  done.  In  a  few  hours 
the  snow  melted  and  little  harm  was 
done.  Some  of  our  Florida  friends 
may  sec  in  this  another  argument  in 
favor  of  their  “sunny  climate,”  ryet 
both  they  and  their  soil  would,  most 
likely,  be  better  off  for  a  touch  of  real 
snow.  We  like  our  share  of  it  at  least. 

Barren  Fear  Trees. 

E.  P.  F.,  Sterling,  Kan.— I  have  some 
large  Tyson  and  Koonee  pear  trees  that 
are  old  enough  to  bear  but  have  never 
bloomed.  What  is  the  best  method  you 
would  recommend  to  bring  them  into  bear¬ 
ing?  How  would  it  do  to  cut  the  roots, 
or  slit  the  bark  of  the  trunk? 

Axs. — The  trouble  is  caused  by  the 
varieties.  The  Tyson  is  tardy  to  come 
into  bearing,  and  will  not  fruit  until 
much  older  than  most  other  varieties. 
It  is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower  in  good 
soil,  and  if  it  is  making  a  rapid  growth, 
stop  cultivating,  or  a  severe  root  prun¬ 
ing  might  cause  it  to  fruit  by  checking 
growth.  The  Koonee,  like  the  Lawson 
or  Comet,  is  a  shy  bearer.  I  have  nev¬ 
er  known  it  to  produce  a  profitable 
crop.  The  fruit  ripens  early,  is  fine 
color,  but  poor  in  quality.  It  does  not 
bear  regular  or  full  crops,  and  like 
Tyson,  is  a  long  time  coming  into  bear- 

E.  S.  BLACK. 

Soda-ash  and  Lime. 

c.  I..  It.,  Huntington,  IF.  T'a. — 1.  what  is 
soda-ash,  such  material  as  is  used  in  a 
glass  factory  for  making  glass,  worth  per 
ton?  2.  What  is  lime,  used  in  making 
glass,  worth  per  ton?  There  is  a  glass 
factory  in  our  section  that  is  going  out  of 
business  and  has  quite  a  lot  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  on  hand,  and  1  would  like  to  know 
the  value  of  it  to  he  used  on  clay  soil. 

Axs.— 1.  The  soda  ash  used  in  glass 
factories  is  a  sodium  carbonate.  I 

should  not  regard  it  as  of  any  value 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
it  would  be  worth  per  ton  for  other 

purposes.  2.  The  lime  used  is  a'so  a 

carbonate  of  lime,  and  presumably  is  in 
a  finely  divided  condition,  and  should 
be  worth,  therefore,  quite  as  much  as 
ground  or  precipitated  lime  from  other 
sources.  We  are  able  to  buy  it  in  this 
State  for  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton.  The  use 
of  this  form  of  lime  on  clay  soils 

would  perform  all  of  the  functions  that 
lime  usually  performs,  though  it  is  not 
quite  so  active  as  it  would  be  if  burned 
or  s’aked.  It  may  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  one  to  four  tons  per  acre. 

E.  B.  VOORHEES, 

X.  J.  Experiment  Station. 

Cultivation  for  Quinces. 

c.  O.  T.,  South  Hanson ,  Mass. — I  have 
one-half  acre  of  land  1  wish  to  sor  out  to 
quince  trees  in  the  Spring  of  1910.  and  1 
wish  to  put  it  in  shape  this  Summer.  The 
land  is  rather  poor  grass  land,  slopes  a 
trifle  to  the  east,  and  is  inclined  to  he  a 
little  wet  early  in  Spring,  but  is  dry  after 
about  May  10.  The  land  is  a  hard  clay 
down  about  18  inches.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  treat  the  land,  what  chemicals  to 
enrich  it  and  what  quantity?  Would 
stable  manure  he  as  good  as  chemicals  or 
should  «I  use  part:  stable  manure? 

Axs. — The  location  seems  to  he  good 
for  a  quince  orchard  as  they  like  a  moist, 
heavy  soil,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  they  will  stand  wet  feet.  I  should 
underdrain  if  needed.  Give  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure,  plow  and  broadcast 
about  300  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer 
and  plant  to  some  cultivated  crop  to 
which  the  land  is  suited.  Its  being  poor 
grass  land  may  be  due  to  poor  drainage. 
The  application  of  half  a  ton  of  stone 


lime  would  do  no  harm  and  may  fill  a 
need..  Land  that  is  a  little  wet  in  Spring 
is  always  benefited  by  drainage.  The 
most  popular  variety  of  quince  in  New 
York  State  is  the  old  Orange.  Hardly 
any  of  the  other  varieties  are  being 
grown  in  a  commercial  way  with  much 
success.  b.  d.  v,  B. 

Value  of  Chicken  Manure. 

What  is  the  value  of  a  flour  barrel  full 
of  chicken  manure? 

Axs. — What  is  a  cow  worth?  One 
question  is  much  like  the  other.  Pure 
chicken  manure  from  grain  food  and 
well  dried  is  worth  $9  or  a  little  more 
per  ton.  When  it  is  moist  or  filled 
with  dirt  or  feathers  it  is  worth  less. 
A  barrel  of  pure  dried  manure  will 
weigh  about  200  pounds.  In  our 
country,  farmers  are  usually  ready  to 
pay  75  cents  a  barrel  for  average  sam¬ 
ples  and  take  the  risk. 

Southern  Farmer  and  Fertilizers. 

J.  H.  G.,  Georgia. — You  say  we  have  gone 
crazy  on  fertilizers.  Not  exactly,  for  in 
New  Hampshire  I  used  750  to  1.000  pounds 
per  acre.  Down  here  I  use  about  150  for 
corn  and  200  to  300  under  cotton.  By 
using  400  per  acre  I  can  increase  my  crop 
one-quarter.  Would  I  not  be  crazy  not  to 
use  it,  regardless  of  the  aggregate  in  the 
State? 

Axs. — We  said  that  the  South  is 
fertilizer  crazy — meaning  that  farmers 
buy  and  use  chemicals  when  they 
might  save  by  using  clover,  cow  peas 
and  similar  crops.  Probably  in  New 
Hampshire  you  used  1,000  pounds  on 
potatoes — a  very  different  thing  from 
fertilizing  cotton.  Suppose  you  in¬ 
crease  your  crop  by  adding  200  pounds 
of  fertilizer  containing  two  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  That  means  four  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre.  A  crop  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  or  cow  peas  grown  between 
two  crops — after  one  was  “laid  by” 
and  before  the  other  was  planted,  would 
give  you  more  than  40  pounds  of  nit¬ 
rogen,  with  no  cost  except  for  seed. 
Besides  adding  the  nitrogen  the  clover 
or  pea  vines  would  give  body  and  life 
to  ihe  soil.  Suppose  you  saw  a  man 
borrowing  gold  coin  at  20  per  cent 
interest,  while  his  pockets  were  full  of 
good  bank  notes.  You  would  surely 
call  him  crazy  for  throwing  away  bis 
interest.  What  about  the  man  who 
pays  cash  for  chemicals  when  the 
clover  and  peas  would  give  him  more 
plant  food  for  the  mere  price  of  the 
seed?  We  call  him  fertilizer  crazy. 

Odd  Kinds  of  Farming. 

“Pickled  Tea.”— If  you  were  farming  in 
parts  of  Burma  you  would  not  be  raising 
grain  or  stock  or  fruit.  You  would  be 
sending  to  the  Experiment  Station  after 
information  about  “pickled  tea.”  It  might 
lie  called  siloed  tea — the  leaves  being  eaten 
with  garlic  and  oil.  Consul-General 
Michael,  of  Calcutta,  sends  the  following 
account  of  the  process :  "The  leaves  are 
first  thrown  into  boiling  water  and  allowed 
to  remain  therein  for  a  short  time,  or  until 
they  become  soft.  They  are  then  taken  out, 
rolled  by  hand  on  mats  and  allowed  to  cool. 
The  process  which  follows  consists  in 
ramming  with  a  wooden  rammer  the  leaves 
down  tight  into  the  internode  of  a  bamboo 
(the  wabo).  A  stopper  is  then  made  of 
jack  or  guava  leaves,  and  the  bamboos  thus 
charged  arc  kept  in  the  shade  for  a  couple 
of  days  with  the  stoppered  ends  down¬ 
ward  to  allow  any  water  there  may  be 
within  to  drain  off.  The  bamboos  are  not 
quite  filled  to  the  top  with  letpet,  and  in 
the  space  thus  left  ashes  mixed  with  a 
little  water  are  now  filled  in  to  prevent 
insects  getting  to  the  tea.  The  bamboos 
are  then  buried  underground  till  the  letpet 
has  matured,  when  it  is  ready  for  sale. 
If  not  buried,  the  letpet  becomes  black  and 
spoiled.  To  be  good,  it  should  be  yellowish 
in  color.  It  is  carried  to  market  for  sale 
in  bamboo  baskets  of  open  wickerwork  lined 
with  leaves.  The  tea  is  taken  out  of  the 
bamboos,  filled  into  the  baskets,  and  pressed 
down  tight  so  as  to  prevent  air  injuring  it.” 

Oanar%  Bird  Farming. — If  you  lived  in 
the  Ilnrtz  Mountains  in  Germany  you  would, 
very  likely,  he  raising  canary  birds.  Some 
250,000  of  these  birds  are  exported  to  the 
United  States  each  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  5,000,000  caged  birds  in 
this  country.  Each  bird  averages  25  pounds 
of  seed  per  year — costing  $1.50.  This 
makes  a  $7,500,000  luxury  for  feed  alone. 

Small  Farm  Motors. — The  British  Aus¬ 
tralian  says  that  a  South  Australian  far¬ 
mer  during  the  harvest  has  used  a  3[A 
horse-power  motor  bicycle  to  winnow  his 
wheat.  It  connects  with  the  winnower  by 
a  universal  shaft,  the  motor  being  housed 
in  a  trolley,  which  is  easily  movable  from 
place  to  place.  When  knock  off  time  comes 
it  is  disconnected  in  about  two  minutes  and 
is  ridden  homo.  One  gallon  of  petrol  cleans 
100  bags  of  wheat,  which  costs  with  oil 
used  about  one-fourth  penny  a  bag. 


75,000  BARGAINS 


In  NewYork  s 
QualityGoods 


You'll  never  know  the  full  purchasing 
power  of  your  money  until  you  buy  your 
goods  from  us.  No  matter  where  you  live, 
we  guarantee  to  save  you  25  to  40  per  cent. 
We  save  you  that  in  price.  We  save  you 
more  than  that  in  the  lasting  satisfaction  of 
the  goods  we  sell  you. 

We  deal  only  in  Reliable^ Merchan¬ 
dise.  No  auction  goods,  seconds  or  shop¬ 
worn  goods.  We  give  you  the  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  pricesquoted  in  New  York.  Your  dealer 
buys  in  New  York  the  goods  he  sells  you 
because  New  York  is  the  great  buying 
center  of  the  country.  We  give  you  the 
same  buying  advantages  as  your  dealer  gets. 
Moreover  we  undersell  your  dealer  or  any 
other  concern  because  we  sell  direct  to 
you.  We  save  you  the  immense  profits  of 
middlemen. 

Quality  &  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

We  are  thetoldest  mail  order  house  in  the 


United  States.  We  have  built  up  an  enorm¬ 
ous  business  by  giving  the  h  igrliest  quality 
and  lowest  prices, prompt  shipments  and 
perfect  satisfaction.  All  we  ask  you  to  do 
is  to  send  us  a  trial  order.  Order  from  the 
bargains  listed  below.  And  be  sure  you  get 
our  Free  Catalog.  But  don't  buy  another 
dollar’s  worth  of  goods  until  you  find  out 
how  much  we  will  save  you. 


FREE  DELIVERY. 


You  can  have 
your  goods  de¬ 
livered  free  to  your  town  with  less  effort 
and  less  expense  than  if  you  lived  right  here 
in  New  York.  We  give  you  the  same  goods 
and  the  same  prices  that  yoiir  dealer  gets 
when  he  comes  to  New  York  to  buy  and 
we  prepay  transportation  charges 
besides. 

Remember  we  guarantee  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back. 


GET  OUR  GRAND  FREE  CATALOG  ■  new  big  700-page  10119  catalog,  send 

for  it  now.  Every  page  of  this  mammoth,  money-saving  hook  is  packed  and  crammed  with 
bargains  that  will  astonish  you.  75,000  reliable  articles  for  home,  shop  and  farm,  fully 
described  and  illustrated  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  All  the  latest  styles  and  makes  in 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks,  Silverware,  Knives,  Razors,  Seeds,  Paints,  Baby  Carriages, 
Freezers,  Sewing  Machines.  Electrical  Supplies,  Tool  Cabinets,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Boots, 
Shoes,  Clothing,  Sweaters,  Fishing  Tackle,  Skates,  Sleds,  Ice  Tools,  House  Furnishings, 
Fancy  Goods,  Lamps,  Groceries,  Whips,  Carriages,  Wagons,  Hardware,  Revolvers,  Uifies, 
Shot  Guns,  Traps,  Shells,  Cartridges,  Farm  Tools,  Incubators,  Brooders,  or  anything  you 
can  think  of  for  use,  wear  or  work.  You  need  this  catalog.  Send  for  it  now. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  25  to  40  Per  Cent.  Look  at  These  Sample  Bargains: 


“Western  Union” 
Washing  Machine. 

The  round  "Western 
Union”  Washer  is  one 
of  the  best  washers  on 
the  matket.  Made 
with  corrugated 
staves  and  improved 
non-warping  bottom. 
One  of  the  most  reli¬ 
able  washers  we 
know  of  at  *Q  C7 
its  price,  $0*0  1 


SOLID  SHANK  CARDEN 

HOE — G  and  inch  cut. 
Well  made,  weight  A  fin 

Sllis. . HUG 


FARMERS’  COMBINATION  TOOL 

Eight  tools  in  one 
-hammer .  hat¬ 
chet,  pincers, 
screw  driver, 
staple  puller, 
nail  claw. wire 
cutter  and 
leather  punch. 
Indispen  sa  b  le 
on  a  farm, 
handy,  well  bal 
Price  .... 


Made  of  the  best  tem¬ 
pered  tool  steel.  Not  a 
cheap  tool  in  any  way; 
anceii.  Weight  ‘-“-j  Ills. 


85c. 


SCUFFLE  HOE— A  llrst-class  hoe  with  braced  I  C. 
shank  and  steel  blade— extra  well  made.  4  uui 


D  Handle  Carden  Spade — A  splendid  spade  for  CEn 
garden  use,  D  handle  sharp  cutting,  round  point  3  J  u  ■ 


WOODEN  LAWN  RAKES  — A  light,  handy  Ofln 
rakc-tliccc-how— 22  strong  teeth . dUln 


PRUNING 


D.  HANDLE  SPADING  FORK— 4  heavy  angular  tim-s. 
patent  ferrule  “caps,  solid  Bteel  shanks— blue  and 
gold  bronze  finish,  D.  handle.  Weight,  1  to  7  Ha 
5  lbs. . • 


IRON  CARDEN  RAKES— Braced  shank  with  It  QO* 
straight  teeth.  A  crocket-jack  rake.  .  .  .  UfcU. 


made  on  the  “Henry”  pattern 
coiled  springs,  and  a  bargain  at  the  price. 


SHEARS. 

Strongly 
made  w  i  t  li 
t  li  e  b  e  s  t 
cast-steel 
blades:  high¬ 
ly  tempered; 

n„„,  28c. 


WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 


Established 

1816 


19  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


HAY  UNLOADER 

It  saves  time,  labor 
und  horses.  Perfect¬ 
ly  controlled  by  op¬ 
erator.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Unload  your 
hay  with  this  Hoist 
and  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  You  can  take 
off  a  load  in  less  than 
half  the  time  it  can 
be  done  with  a  team. 
Taking  the  same 
number  of  foiksfull, 
takes  the  fork  of  hay 
up  and  brings  back 
empty  fork  to  load. 
Orders  should  be  in 
early. 

Write  for  particulars. 

REDDEN  BROS.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  Baskets 
and  Crates.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price  list. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Box  41,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 

^■■FERTILIZERS! 

I  TANKAGE  ■=  =  $12.00  per  ton 

I  IRON  CITY  =  -  22.00  per  ton 

I  Delivered  freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  New  York  .State. 

Mhh  i i fact  u red  by 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 

B  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

California  Privet- 

Nothing  makes  a  more  ornamenial  border  along 
a  walk  or  fence  on  the  line  than  this  beautiful  and 
hardy  hedging  plant.  Very  finest  two-year  stock 
only  costs  from  82.00  to  $4.00  per  100.  Our  beautiful 
descriptive  catalogue  tells  all  about  it. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
_ _ Hightstown,  N.  J. 

FflR  QAI  C-5wto(l°  SWEET  PLANTS-Jersey 
I  Ufl  0HLL  Yellowand  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Price 
list  free.  MICHAEL  N.  HOBGO,  Viueland,  N.  J. 


1,000,000 


for  price  list. 


Cabbage,  Cauliflower.  Sweet 
Potato.  Tomato  and  Uuby 
King  Pepper  Plants.  Send 
Caleb  Boggs  &Son,  Chcswold,  Del. 


Choice  clover  ani»  g  bass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  bave  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS.  Ligonier  Ind. 

FAR  Cfll  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.00  bushel 
I  Ull  vaLU  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  to  $2.00  bushel 
Cow-Horn  Turnip  Seed.  40e.  pound. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Dela. 

cn  nflfl  QUARTS  of  strawberries 

UU)  UUU  now  growing  on  one  acre,  my  system. 
Come  June  pi.  see  me  win  or  lose,  as  Collingwood 
says  T.  C.  KEYITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PROTECTION  BRAND 

ROOFING 

“  ‘The  Roofing'  without  a  Nailhole.  ” 

Keeps  the  water  out.  No  nail  holes 
to  stretch  and  cause  leaks. 

Send  for  free  sample  and  booklet. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  A, 

136  Water  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


UP-TO-DATE 

DAIRYMEN 

are  using  the  St  rite 
Governor  l’ul'ey  for 
driving  cream  separa¬ 
tors.  Life  is  too  stiorl  to 
turn  by  hand.  If  it's  a 
St  tit  e,  you're  sure  it's 
right.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars  address 
Strife  Cover  nor  Pul¬ 
ley  Co.,  357  3d  Si  .  s,,.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 

THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  In  mi 
building.  This  outfit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  If.  ft.  elevation:  S«o  irnls.  .25 
It.;  400  gals.,  50  ft.  <  ompicte  outfit  $87.50, 
or  del.  at  It.  It.  Ktn.  $42.50. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  information. 

J.  H.  lfiDWAHDS, 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

HARRISON’S  NURSKRIES,  Berlin,  Md. 
1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 

THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE 

Buy  land  In  the  growing  South.  Wonderful 
yields  three  ami  four  times  a  season.  Everybody 
prosperous.  Products  command  highest  prices, 
crop  failures  unknown.  Conditions  for  trucking 
unequalled  anywhere.  Early  markets.  Best  rail¬ 
road  facilities.  Ideal  climate.  No  droughts, 
frosts  or  washouts.  Lands  cheap  and  sold  on  easy 
terms.  For  particulars,  write 

F.  L.  MERRITT  Land  &  Indust'l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk.  Va. 

Orange  County’s  Richest  Farm. 

Cuts  210  tons  of  hay;  milk  checks  average  $51'0 
monthly;  laud  in  very  high  state  of  cultivation: 
good  10-room  house;  barn  for  72  head  stock,  several 
outbuildings,  all  in  good  repair  good  location, 
delightful  view.  Owner  has  made  money.  but  is 
old,  retiring.  Only  $8,800.  half  cash.  Page  01, 
Strout's  May-June  Bulletin,  copy  fri  e  E.  A. 
STKOUT  CO..  Dept.  1090.  University  Building. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

TA  FLA  WARE'S  20,000,000,  QUART  S  OF 
^  STRAWBERRIES  will  ripen  between  May 
20  and  June  20;  yield  5.000  to  10,000  quarts  per  acre. 
Price  a*,  nearest  railroad  station.  8c.  to  16c.  per 
quart.  For  information  about  Delaware,  address 
STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Del 

TJ'/'A'p  CAT  T7- Farm  225  acres:  70  acres 
AZrV  Cjxvivll/  timber;  two  apple  orchards; 
plenty  of  other  fruit;  well  watered;  nine-room 
hous'1  three  barns.  One  mile  from  trolley  line. 
Price  *".000. 

HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N  w  York. 
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Salt  for  Quince. 

H.  (.Vo  Address. ) —  I  trimmed,  limed, 
manured,  and  dug  around  quince  trees  for 
eight  years,  and  no  fruit.  Last  year  I  did 
the  same  and  in  March  put  about  a  quart 
of  salt  about  six  inches  away  from  trunks. 
The  result  was  a  good  yield  of  nice  quinces. 
How  about  salt  on  other  fruit  trees? 

Ans. — This  would  have  demonstrated 
something  if  a  few  check  trees  had  been 
left  untreated  and  had  failed  to  give  a 
crop.  Quite  a  large  number  of  quinces 
are  grown  in  western  New  York.  One 
or  two  growers  have  used  a  cheap  grade 
of  salt,  but  do  not  think  they  got  any 
benefit  except  the  keeping  down  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  weeds.  Many  of  the 
most  successful  quince  growers  are  not 
using  it  at  all.  and  it  was  used  in  the 
past  in  much  greater  quantities  than  at 
present,  its  use  having  been  gradually 
discontinued.  It  is  not  wise  to  draw 
conclusions  from  results  of  this  kind. 
The  following  instance  came  under  my 
observation  a  few  years  ago  that  illus¬ 
trates  this  point.  The  owner  of  a  young 
Baldwin  orchard  that  had  never  fruited 
was  advised  to  girdle  it,  and  as  he  was 
a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  claim  that  no 
injury  would  result  from  the  process, 
and  the  orchard  having  been  planted 
rather  closely  needed  thinning,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  try  the  process  on  every  other 
tree  in  the  orchard.  The  following  year 
the  trees  girdled  were  loaded  down  with 


if  you  intend  to  take  hay  from  the  or¬ 
chard,  or  pasture  cattle  or  horses  there, 
you  would  better  be  without  the  grass. 
Plow  anti  cultivate  the  trees  till  July, 
and  then  sow  Crimson  for  a  Winter 
cover  to  turn  under  in  the  Spring.  This 
will  be  far  better  than  taking  hay  or 
pasture  from  the  orchard.  But  if  prop- 
e;ly  treated,  I  believe  the  sod  and 
mulch  is  the  best  way  to  get  apples. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Grafting  Cherries. 

IF.  G.  If.,  St.  Peters,  Pa.— How  can  I 
convert  volunteer  cherry  saplings  into 
profitable  trees,  and  does  it  pay  to  do  so? 
Trees  as  thick  as  a  wrist.  Is  budding  or 
grafting  the  better?  When  should  each  be 
done?  What  is  there  about  not  using  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  or  several  certain  families  of 
cherries  upon  unrelated  stocks? 

Ans. — I  presume  that  you  mean  the 
Mazzard  or  common  “Black  Heart” 
cherry.  If  these  trees  arc  as  thick  as 
a  wrist  the  only  way  to  convert  them 
into  good  and  desired  varieties  is  by 
grafting,  as  they  are  too  large  to  bud. 
The  grafting  must  be  by  the  cleft  sys¬ 
tem.  Such  sized  trees  as  named  have 
perhaps  made  quite  a  head,  or  several 
large  lateral  branches,  and  these  should 
be  grafted  as  well  as  the  main  stem  or 
leader.  Each  limb  should  have  two 
grafts  inserted  in  it,  so  that  the  whole 
wound  or  split  will  be  filled  and  heal¬ 
ed  up.  The  outer  bark  of  the  cherry 


A  NEW  YORK  COUNTRY  ROAD  IN  MAY  !  Fig.  239. 


fruit.  'I  hose  ungirdled  were  loaded  in 
a  similar  manner,  showing  that  in  that 
instance  there  had  been  no  result  from 
the  girdling  process,  though  if  the  en¬ 
tire  orchard  had  been  girdled  it  would 
have  been  proof  conclusive  to  many  that 
the  crop  of  fruit  was  due  to  the  process. 

is.  d.  v.  b.  ‘ 
Handling  an  Orchard. 

6*.  N.  II7.,  Ednor,  Aid. — I  have  an  orchard 
eighteen  years  old  that  has  been  bearing 
nicely,  and  has  not  been  plowed  for  six  or 
seven  years.  It  is  in  heavy  Timothy  sod. 
I  intend  lo  cover  with  manure,  lime,  and 
apply  potash  fertilizer.  Would  you  advise 
applying  all  three  on  top  of  sod,  and  let 
it  be,  or  plow  manure  under,  harrow  lime 
in,  and  sow  fertilizer  on  top?  If  it 
should  be  plowed,  how  close  and  deep 
should  I  plow? 

Ans. — If  you  want  apples,  and  are 
content  to  get  only  apples  from  the 
kind,  1  would  advise  you  to  give  the 
orchard  an  annual  top-dressing  of  bone 
meal  and  muriate  of  potash,  say  400 
pounds  of  meal  and  50  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash  annually.  Then  use  the  grass 
solely  for ’trees,  by  mowing  it  several 
times  and  leaving  the  cut  grass  on  the 
ground  as  a  mulch  to  the  trees.  There 
will  be  nitrogen  enough  in  raw  bone 
to  give  a  good  growth  both  to  the 
trees  and  the  grass.  The  only  stock  T 
would  atfow  in  an  orchard  is  pigs  with 
nose  ringed  to  prevent  rooting.  T  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  this  course  you  will  get 
a  more  profitable  orchard  than  in  any 
other  way,  attending  of  course  to  reg¬ 
ular  spraying  for  scab  and  insects.  But 


runs  around,  instead  of  lengthwise, 
with  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  this 
outer  bark  should  be  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  in  the  direction  of  and  as  far  as 
the  split  in  the  limb  that  is  to  contain 
the  graft,  and  before  the  split  is  made. 
The  prevailing  idea  is  that  the  cherry 
should  be  grafted  very  early  in  the 
Spring  before  the  sap  starts,  but  the 
most  successful  grafter  of  the  cherry 
that  I  ever  knew  always  chose  the  time 
as  the  buds  were  swelling,  and  cut  his 
grafts  at  the  same  time,  but  only  as 
fast  as  lie  can  insert  them  in  the  tree. 
The  whole  mode  of  grafting  large  trees 
was  explained  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  R.  N.  Y.,  and  except  for  the  time 
of  doing  the  work  the  instructions  giv¬ 
en  apply  to  cherries  as  well  as  other 
trees.  The  cherry  is  one  of  the  most 
uncertain  of  all  the  fruit  trees  to  graft. 
The  Mazzard  or  Blat-k  Heart  is  the 
very  best  stock  to  bud  all  the  varieties 
of  cherries  on,  but  the  Morellos  are 
dwarf  growers  and  do  not  seem  to 
thrive  when  top-grafted  on  large  Maz¬ 
zard  stocks.  The  common  wild  cherry 
CCerasus  Virginiana)  cannot  be  used 
for  a  stock  to  work  any  of  the  Eleart 
or  Morello  cherries  on.  Neither  would 
it  be  wise  to  bud  or  graft  the  Heart 
cherries  on  the  Morello,  as  the  Mor¬ 
ello  is  a  dwarf.  Nurserymen  use  the 
Mahaleb  stock  to  bud  all  kinds  on,  but  ! 
this  stock  should  not  be  used  for  the  ! 
Heart  or  Duke  varieties,  as  the  Mahaleb  j 
is  a  dwarf-growing  variety  and  never 
forms  a  good  or  lasting  root  system 
for  the  large-growing  Heart  and  Duke 

UaSS.  B.  S.  BLACK. 


For  Dairies  and  Creameries 

Gives  to  rooms  that  were  dark  and  dingy  the 
bright  and  clean  look  of  being  lined  with 
porcelain.  Gloss-O-Lite  is  pure  white — no 
other  paint  is  so  white,  no  other  stays  white 
so  long. 

On  Wood,  Brick,  Metal  or 
Concrete  Walls 

Gloss-O-Lite  makes  a  smooth,  hard  surface, 
gives  least  lodgment  to  germs  and  dirt,  and 
is  therefore 

Sanitary — clean,  and  easily  kept  so.  Its 
smooth  porcelain- lifce  surface  has  a  higher 
finish  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  any 
other  paint  at  anything  like  the  price.  It 
enables  you  to  keep  your  walls  as  free  from 
germs  as  a  tiled  refrigerator. 


Economical. — With  Gloss-O-Lite  only 
two  coats  are  necessary  to  cover  any  surface 
that  with  ordinary  paint  requires  at  least  three. 
It  wears  longer  than  any  paint  you  ever  used. 

Gloss-O-Lite  is  used  by  many  of  the  largest 
model  creameries  and  dairies — and  wherever 
Gloss-O-Lite  has  once  been  tried  it  has  since 
been  in  constant  use.  A  large  user  of  Gloss- 
O-Lite  writes : 

• 

.  .  WHITE  is  a  trade-mark  with  us. 

We  have  used  a  great  number  of  different  kinds  of 
enamel  at  various  prices.  Gloss-O-Lite  has  given 
belter  satisfaction  because  it  holds  its  color  and  is 
extremely  WHITE.  In  fact  better  than  any 
enamel  we  have  so  far  used  It  Is  especially  good 
in  locations  where  light  is  required." 

The  use  of  Gloss-O-Lite  will  not  only 
make  possible  perfect  cleanliness  in  your 
buildings,  but  it  will  give  them  an  appear¬ 
ance  that  will  strongly  impress  all  visitors 
with  your  careful  attention  to  sanitary 
conditions. 

Write  to-day  for  booklet  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices, 

Gloss-O-Lite  is  not  sold  by  dealers. 


U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co.,  17  Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Use  Plymouth  Binder 
Twine,  and  that  detail  of  the 
harvest  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

One  man  says  :  “I  used  200 
pounds  and  threaded  my  ma¬ 
chine  when  I  started  in;  and 
cut  my  whole  crop  without  a 
break  or  having  to  thread  my 
needle  any  more.” 

Look  for  the  wheat-sheaf 
tag  on  every  ball.  Get 
Plymouth  Twine  from  the 
local  dealer.  Guaranteed. 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 

Largest  Rope  Makers  in  the  World 
Oldest  in  America 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


When  you  Build  or  Rspair  remember  that  the  most 
durable  and  economical  material  is  concrete,  also  that 


ATLA^ 


CEMEHT 


Makes  The  Best  Concrete 

OUR  FREE  BOOK  “Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the 

Farm.”  Contains  over  100  drawings  and  illustrations  of  concrete  houses  and  sugges- 
tiona  to  the  prospective  builder. 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co.,  Dept,  ^2,  30  Broad  St.,  N.Y. 

ATLAS,  the  cement  bought  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
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-  2  HORSE  ELEVATOR  DIGGER 

?  CHAMPION  POTATO  MCH’Y.CO.p 

*  151  CHICAGO  AVENUE,  HAMMOND,  IND.  f5 

A  FULL  LINE  ALWAYS  ON  HANS 


not  siS3tm.Ni  ii  ssaiNn  sihi  tuna  i.noo 

=  POTATO  MACHINERY  1 

PLANTERS  4  ROW  SPRAYERS  m 

0.  K.  Champion  ° 
LINE  5 


$1500 to  $6000 a  Yea* 

rfh  has  been  made  by  hundreds 

of  people  operating  the 

“American”  Drilling  Machines 

There  is  no  business  iu  the  world  where 
■  hundred  dollars  investment,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  energy,  will 
obtain  a  competency  so  surely  or 
quickly  as  the  operation  of  an 
“  American  ”  Well  Machine.  40 
years’  experience  and  59  regular 
.styles  and  sizes  make  them  the 
|  world’s  standard. 

Complete  New  Catalog  FREE. 

The  American  Well  Works 

*  Gen’l  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

_  1  First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

P.  Aubeck.  (Export)  4  Stono  Street,  Now  Yo.U. 
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DOES  ARSENIC  KILL  FRUIT  TREES? 

Is  It  Safe  To  Spray  ? 

During  the  past  few  weeks  a  number 
of  readers  have  sent  us  clippings  from 
daily  papers  in  New  England,  in  which 
fruit  growers  are  warned  not  to  use 
arsenic  sprays  on  apple  trees.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  Colorado  a  number  of 
trees  have  been  killed  by  the  arsenic 
used  in  fighting  the  Codling  worm. 
Reasoning  that  the  arsenic  k  lied  the 
Colorado  trees,  the  writers  go  on  to 
argue  that  sprays  containing  this  poi¬ 
son  are  likely  to  kill  trees  here  in  the 
East — in  an  entirely  different  climate. 

This  is  a  serious  matter  for  apple 
growers.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  kill  the  Codling  worm  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  marketable  fruit.  This 
worm  is’  an  eating  insect,  and  some 
form  of  arsenic  gives  the  best  results 
in  killing  it.  Unless  the  arsenic  is 
used  at  once,  or  shortly  after  the  petals 
fall,  the  worm  will  ruin  the  crop.  If 
<>n  the  other  hand,  the  arsenic  is  to  kill 
the  trees,  it  becomes  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  to  know  what  to  do.  We  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  get  at  the  facts,  so  that 
our  readers  may  know  what  to  do.  It 
appears  that  the  injury  in  Colorado  is 
done  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  The 
foliage  on  top  shows  no  injury,  but  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk  just  at  the 
ground  a  band  of  bark  dies.  This 
“collar  rot”  often  extends  around  the 
trunk  and  the  wood  dying,  of  course 
the  tree  is  ruined.  In  Colorado,  we 
understand,  the  practice  is  to  spray 
heavily.  Usually  at  least  three  sprayings 
are  made,  and  often  the  trees  are  well 
drenched.  The  result  is  that  consider¬ 
able  of  the  spray  liquid  must  run  down 
the  tree  trunk  to  the  ground.  In  that 
rainless  climate  there  are  no  rains 
such  as  we  have  in  the  East,  washing 
and  draining  the  soil.  Again,  the  worst 
of  this  trouble  occurs  in  strongly  "al¬ 
kali"  -oil,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  much  of  this  injury  is  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil — a  condition 
which  does  not  exist  at  the  East.  We  do 
not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  damage 
done  in  Colorado  is  any  argument 
against  the  use  of  arsenic  in  the  East. 
It  i-  shown  in  the  notes  below  that  af¬ 
ter  many  years  of  spraying,  orchards 
show  no  injury  whatever.  You  will 
also  in  lice  that  Prof.  Gillette  <>f  Colo¬ 
rado  still  advises  one  spraying  with  ar¬ 
senic. 

Not  Dangerous  in  Eastern  States. 

1  do  not  fear  any  such  trouble  in  the 
East.  According  to  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  which  1  can  obtain,  the  arsenical 
poisoning  of  fruit  trees  in  Colorado 
lias  occurred  through,  the  roots  in¬ 
stead  of  the  leaves',  and  only  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  section,  known  as  the  “black 
alkali  region,”  where  the  soil  is  strong¬ 
ly  alkaline,  and  where  a  very  great  ex¬ 
cess  of  arsenic  is  used,  that  is,  much 
more  is  used  upon  the  foliage  than  is 
needed.  The  use  of  arsenical  poisons 
in  sprays,  as  usually  applied  in  the 
Eastern  States,  has  caused  no  injury 
of  this  sort,  and  I  do  not  consider 
them  dangeous.  w.  e.  biuttox. 

Connecticut  State  Entomologist. 

No  Damage  After  30  Years. 

I  believe  that  even  from  Colorado  we 
ought  to  have  further  evidence  on  the 
subject,  as  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  of  the  damage  could  prop¬ 
erly  be  attributed  to  the  arsenate.  But 
even  if  that  were  so  I  should  certainly 
feel  that  our  conditions  here  in  the 
East  are  so  different  from  their  west¬ 
ern  ones,  particularly  in  the  amount  of 
rain  which  we  get  here,  that  no  dam¬ 
age  need  be  feared.  I  think  that  the 
strongest  evidence  we  have — and  evi¬ 
dence  which  it  seems  to  me  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
Colorado  experiments — is  the  fact  that 
we  have  in  this  part  of  the  country  or¬ 
chards  which  have  been  sprayed  for  30 
years  or  more  without  any  appearance 
of  damage  from  such-  spraying.  I  re¬ 
call  in  particular  one  orchard  in  Nova 
Scotia  which  has  been  sprayed  continu¬ 
ously, .  almost  since  1875,  using  Paris 
green,  and  later  arsenate  of  lead,  yet 
there  has  never  been  anj»  appearance  of 
this  damage  from  the  arsenic. 

Mass.  Exp.  Station.  f.  c.  sears. 

The  Situation  in  Colorado. 

We  wrote  Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette,  of  the 
Colorado  Station  suggesting  that  one 
reason  for  the  trouble  might  be  the 
lack  of  rain  in  Colorado — the  arsenic 
remaining  on  the  foliage.  He  says  in 
reply : 

So  far  as  I  know  everyone  here  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  Dr.  Head- 
den  was  conservative  in  his  statements, 
issued  in  Bulletin  131,  from  this  sta¬ 
tion,  in  regard  to  the  bad  effects  of  the 
arsenical  sprays  upon  apple  and  pear 


^  ^  is  easily  handled  by  T\V( 
g*-  it  is  so  adjusted  that  the 

—  diK  every  row  and  deliver 
side  of  the  field,  making  them  easy  to 
will  dier  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  sid 
as  on  the  level,  making  a  complete  sepa 
tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds, 
strong,  durable,  will  do  good  work  on  si 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Wrlto  for  deBcriplivo  booklet* 


THE  PAPEC 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

■will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  lesr  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it.  / 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10  Shortsville.N.Y. 


trees.  As  it  has  been  quite  thoroughly 
proven  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
more  than  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  ap¬ 
plications,  in  order  to  get  good  results, 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  recommend  to 
the  fruit  growers  of  this  State  that 
they  lessen  the  number  of  sprays  to 
one  if  their  orchards  have  been  sprayed 
excessively  heretofore,  and  not  more 
than  two  applications  in  any  case  in  a 
year.  1  do  not  think  you  are  right  in 
thinking  that  arsenical  spraying  does 
more  injury  to  trees  in  a  dry  cli¬ 
mate  than  in  a  humid  one.  In  fact,  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  reverse 
was  true.  So  long  as  the  leaves  of 
trees  bearing  arsenical  sprays  are  kept 
dry  the  arsenic  docs  not  dissolve,  but 
where  there  are  frequent  rains  and 
heavy  dews,  the  arsenic  dissolve's  to 
some  extent,  and  then  passes  by  os¬ 
mosis  into  the.  substance  of  the  leaf 
and  kills  it.  I  have  always  felt  safe 
in  recommending  a  stronger  applica¬ 
tion  here  than  is  safe  for  the  East,  for 
the  reason  that  we  almost  never  injure 
foliage  in  Colorado  if  we  have  an  ar¬ 
senical  preparation  that  docs  not  con¬ 
tain  much  free  arsenic.  The  poisoning 
that  has  been  done  seems  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  accumulation  of  the  arsenic 
about  the  crown  of  the  tree,  which  in 
many  cases  has  corroded  the  bark  so 
as  entirely  to  girdle  the  trees  at  the 
crown;  as  you  will  see  by  reading  Dr. 
Headden’s  (bulletin.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  some  of  the  poisoning  is  probably 
due  to  the  arsenic  in  the  -soil  being 
taken  up  by  the  roots  and  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  trees.  c.  p.  Gillette. 

Fort  Collins,  Col. 

No  Reason  for  Alarm. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Colorado 
conclusions  apply  to  New  York  orchards, 
even  if  they  are  fully  justified  for  Col¬ 
orado  orchards.  There  arc  many  or¬ 
chards  in  the  East,  take  for  an  exam¬ 
ple,  the  one  on  the  station  grounds, 
which  have  been  sprayed  for  15  or  20 
years,  and  yet  show  no  signs  of  trunk 
or  root  injury.  There  is  no-  evidence 
of  which  I  can  learn  from  this  State  or 
any  Eastern  States,  to  show  that  we 
need  to  fear  in  the  least  arsenical  poi¬ 
soning  of  fruit  trees.  From  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  nearly  three  years  in  Utah, 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  troubles  described  by  Dr. 
are  due  to  the  peculiar  soil 
matic  conditions  of  that 
There  is  much  alkali  in  many 
orchard  regions  of  the  Rocky 


some  of 
1 1  eadden 
and  cli- 
region. 
of  the 
Moun¬ 
tain  basin,  and  I  believe  from  observa¬ 
tion  that  some  of  the  troubles  described 
in  the  Colorado  bulletin  may  be  due  to 
alkali.  I  am  sure  that  in  unsprayed  or¬ 
chards  in  that  region,  there  are  troubles 
that  we  do  not  have  in  the  East, 
•which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  soil.  I 
suspect  too  that  the  lack  of  rain  to 
carry  off  or  carry  down  the  arsenical 
compounds  in  the  Colorado  soil,  would 
cause  greater  deposits  of  such  com¬ 
pounds  in  their  soil,  than  here  where 
we  have  a  far  greater  quantity  of  rain 
water.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  too,  the 
fruit  growers  in  that  region  have  been 
using  larger  quantities  of  the  arsenical 
compounds  than  we  use  in  the  East. 
Whatever  may  be  the  situation  in  the 
West,  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm 
among  our  fruit  growers,  for  as  yet 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  indicate 
that  we  are  having  trouble  from  the 
use  of  coo  much  arsenic  on  fruit  trees. 

U.  P.  HEDRICK. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station. 


Remedy  for  Cabbage  Maggots. 

Last  year  and  1907  we  were  unable  to 
raise  any  early  cabbage  in  our  garden.  We 
bad  nice  large  stocky  plants  that  grew 
quickly,  until  stems  were  about  one-half 
inch  thick,  when  the  plants  began  to  die. 
We  found  the  stems  literally  eaten  ex¬ 
cept.  the  outer  shell,  and  filled  with  mag¬ 
gots.  We  tried  many  remedies,  Paris- 
green  water,  tobacep  dust,  salt,  coal  oil  and 
sand,  sulphur,  hut"  nothing  seemed  to  de¬ 
stroy  them;  they  killed  the  stalks. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  u.  C. 

Your  cabbages  were  probably  attacked 
by  tlie  cabbage  maggot,  the  larvse  of  a 
small  fly  that  lays  its  eggs  on  the  soil 
near  the  stems  of  the  plants.  Not  much 
can  he  done  after  the  maggots  appear.  The 
host  preventive  is  to  encircle  the  stem  of 
each  plant,  as  soon  as  set  in  the  field,  with 
a  piece  of  ordinary  tarred  building  paper 
three  or  four  inches  broad.  Make  a  small 
hole  in  the  middle  of  paper  large  enough  to 
receive  the  stem  and  cut  a  slit  from  the 
outside  to  the  hole  so  that  the  paper  oan 
he  slipped  on  after  the  plant  is  set.  This 
prevents  the  fly  from  laying  the  eggs.  The 
paper  must  lie  flat  on  t he  soil  encircling 
the  stems  and  will  he  thrown  off  as  the 
stem  grows.  Carbon  bisulphide  injected  un¬ 
der  the  roots  at  the  rate-  of  one' teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  plant  will  destroy  the  mag¬ 
gots.  hut  is  expensive  and'  somewhat 
dangerous  to  use. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers:  thev  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Write  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Buf¬ 
falo,  who  make  attractive  propositions 
to  farmers  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.”— Adv. 


DAISY 


No.  4.  Bushel  Size.  All  sizes,  K  to  7  Bu. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


Indestructible  Wire  Baskets,  for  FARM, 
GROCERY,  GARDEN,  Etc. 

Will  Outlast  100  Wooden  Baskets. 

Especially  adapted  to  Uses  of 

FRUIT  AND  POTATO  GROWERS 

No  Rot  f  Light  in  Weight  |  Economical  f 
No  Rust  •  Low  In  Price  •  Convenient* 
IF  YOUR  DEALER  CAN’T  SUPPLY  YOU  WE  WILL. 

the  Munger  Wire  Basket  Co. 

MASSILLON,  OHIO. 


Farmers 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing ! 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 

conveni¬ 
ent  time 


nre  equally  well  suited  to  threshermeu 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  tin-fl¬ 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Kills  Cham¬ 
pion  No.  2  complete  with  stacker, 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  b 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  clogging  of 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Bower,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shelters,  etc.  Send 
lor  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS , 


Pottstown,  Pa, 


The  i  “BOSS”  POTATO 

This  Ma¬ 
ch  i  n  e  is 
not  a  new 
thing,  but 
has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all 
conditions,  and  pronounce.  1 
—as  its  name  implies — the  lSO>»s  OK 
Al.K  IMGGKKs,  and  to-day  is  in  use 
by  the  best  potato  raisers  iii  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  weights  about  fiOO  pounds,  and 
►  llOHSKs. 
operator  can 
them  on  one 
cm  easy  to  pick  up.  It. 
and  on  side  hill  as  well 
mpleto  separation  of  tin- 
weeds.  it  is  made 
ork  on  stonv  ground. 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Has  nov¬ 
el-  been 
beaten  in 
trials. 

We  can 
turn  ish 
testimo¬ 
nials,  on 
request, 
from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 
Write  for  cat¬ 
alog,  prices,  &c. 


If  You  Live  In  New  York  State 

especially  in  the  Central  or  North  or  East,  we  can  sell  you  a  Gas  or 
Gasoline  Engine  right.  Complete  outfits  for  Pumping,  Spraying, 

Silo  Filling,  Feed  Grinding,  Sawing,  Lighting  and  all  power  purposes. 

The  Famous  Jacobson  Engines 

Easy  to  run  and  economical  to  feed. 

Water  Supply  Systems  for  Country  Homes. 

Write  us  for  particulars.  If  you  mean 
business  our  experts  will  come  to  see 
you  free  of  cost  to  you. 

W.  D.  DUNNING,  Gas  Engine  Dept. 

325  W.  WATER  ST.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


operated 

on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linesvlllc,  Fa. 


FERTILIZER  LIME 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg;,  Pa. 


A  Thankful  Woman 

Helenwood,  Tenn., 

Jan.  4.  1908. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  Palls,  Vt., 
Gentlemen:— I  have  found 
your  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 
the  best  medicine  in  the  world 
for  Sprain*,  Enlargements  of 
Joints  and  Deep  SeatedSore- 
ness.  I  must  say  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  for  what  your  medicine 
has  done  for  me.  Yours  re¬ 
spectfully,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Daniel. 
Horsemen  everywhere  know 
the  power  of 

The  Great  Horse  Remedy 
It  has  never  had  an 
equal  as  a  cure  for 
Curb,  Splint, 
Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Sprains,  Swellings 
and  all  forms  of 
Lameness. 

N  early  60  years  on 
trial,  never  found 
wanting.  Equally 
good  for  man  and 
beast.  At  druggists 
SI  a  bottle;  6  for  35. 
Call  for  free  book, 
‘■Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  or  write  for  it  to 
Dr.B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.c  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT* 


Cures  Strained  PuHy  Ankles, Lymphangitis, 
Poll  Evil,  Fistula,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bruis¬ 
es  and  Swellings,  Lameness,  and  Allays 
Pain  Quickly  without  Blistering,  removing 
the  hair,  or  laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant 
to  use.  $2.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  de¬ 
livered.  Horse  Book  5  D  free. 
ABSORBlNE,  JR.,  (mankind, $1.00  hot* 
■i  tle.)For  Strains, Gout, VarlcoseVeinB, Var¬ 
icocele. Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain- 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 


SAFE 
CERTAI 

Mineral  Hoove  Remedy  Co.,  461 


fourth  Avenue,  Plttsburo,  Pa 


1000. 
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Bean  Poles  and  Tomato  Stakes. 

This  is  the  way  I  make  bean  poles 
and  tomato  stakes.  Take  three  laths 
and  a  hard  wood  stake.  Let  the  laths 


lap  about  6  inches  and  nail  together, 
also  about  G  inches  to  nail  to  stake. 
Use  hammer  between  two  lower  lath 
to  drive  stake  into  ground. 

Wadsworth,  Ill.  c.  e.  d. 

Bi-Sulphide  of  Carbon  in  Greenhouse. 

II.  S.  P.,  Summit ,  N.  J. — You  advised  us 
to  use  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  kill  the  wire- 
worms  in  greenhouse  soil,  wo  used  it  as 
directed  by  you,  and  so  far  we  see  no  more 
traces  of  worms.  Has  the  bisulphide  any 
effect  on  the  fife  of  soils,  as  we  notice 
our  plants  do  not  start  to  grow  as  well 
as  they  should?  We  have  given  them  a 
heavy  mulch  of  well-rotted  stable  manure. 
If  tlie  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  any  effect 
on  the  soil  will  you  let  us  know,  and  what 
is  best  to  use? 

Axs. — Carbon  bisulphide  is  thought 
to  rather  benefit  than  injure  most  soil 
organisms  when  not  used  to  excess, 
but  tb.e  action  on  soil  is  not  well  un¬ 
derstood.  We  regard  it  as  an  evil  like 
any  other  insecticide,  to  be  used  only 
when  needed.  Possibly  some  of  the 
more  tender  roots  of  your  plants  have 
been  killed  by  the  bisulphide,  and  at 
the  dull  season  of  the  year  the  plants 
will  not  readdy  renew  their  growth. 
As  with  Paris-green,  some  injury  is 
always  likely  to  follow,  but  it  is  usually 
much  less  than  would  be  caused  by  the 
insect  pests. 

Black  Rot  in  Grapes. 

L.  J.,  Jersey  City ,  A'.  J. — What  is  the 
best  spray  mixture  for  black  rot  and 
mildew  of  grapes  and  vines? 

A  NS— Bordeaux  Mixture,  5-5-50,  first 
application  when  third  or  fourth  leaf  is 
showing,  second  application  as  blossoms 
are  swelling,  followed  by  another  after 
blossoms  drop.  Follow  the  above  three 
applications  by  others  made  at  intervals 
of  10  days  to  three  weeks,  according  to 
weather,  close  together  if  rainy  or  damp, 
at  longer  intervals  if  dry.  In  sprayings 
made  after  July  15  to  20  the  ammoniacal 
copper  carbonate  solution  5-3-50  may 
be  used  in  place  of  Bordeaux,  and  will 
not  discolor  the  grapes  and  will  prove 
almost  as  efficient  a  fungicide.  Your  ex¬ 
periment  stations  will  furnish  you  with 
a  bulletin  or  spraying  calendar,  giving 
directions  for  making  these  spraying 
mixtures,  the  formulas  of  which  have 
been  published  many  times  before  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  The  Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  complete  bulletin  upon  con¬ 
trol  of  black  rot  of  grapes  in  the  vine¬ 
yard,  the  result  of  several  years’  thor¬ 
ough  work.  The  spraying  for  black  rot 
will  control  the  grape  mildew.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  to  control  grape  rot  requires 
thorough  work,  all  leaf  surfaces,  grape 
clusters,  vines,  etc. .being  kept  covered  with 
the  protective  fungicide.  The  dangerous 
times  are  those  damp,  warm  periods  of 
weather,  when  the  foliage  and  clusters 
of  grapes  are  moist  for  long  periods.  If 
they  are  not  well  covered  with  a  pro¬ 
tective  spray  at  the  commencement  of 
such  a  period  it  will  very  likely  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  few  days  by  an  outbreak  of 
the  rot.  b.  d.  v.  b. 

Gooseberries  Dropping. 

S.,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. — Up  to  three  years 
ago  our  gooseberries  did  well.  Since  that 
time  they  have  all  fallen  off  about  the  time 
they  commenced  to  ripen.  I  have  not  min¬ 
utely  examined  the  berries,  but  think  there 
is  a  small  worm  in  every  berry.  There  are 
three  or  four  varieties  of  them  and  all 
seem  to  be  affected  alike.  Have  any  read¬ 
ers  of  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  had  a  like  experience, 
and  is  there  any  remedy? 

Ans. — “S”  does  not  say  .what  var¬ 
ieties  of  gooseberries  he  has  that  are 
dropping.  As  he  has  several  varieties 
I  imagine  that  comprises  some  of  the 
foreign  kinds,  and  likely  Downing. 
These  will  all  let  go  and  drop  from 
the  bushes  when  the  conditions  of  soil 
or  weather  are  unfavorable.  As  they 
did  well  previous  to  three  years  ago, 
it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  plants  are 


old,  and  it  is  probable  that  pruning, 
cultivation  and  manuring  has  been  neg¬ 
lected.  I  do  not  think  it  is  caused  by 
an  insect.  Give  them  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  before  the 
growth  starts  and  before  blooming,  ! 
and  again  after  fruit  is  set.  Give  them 
a  heavy  application  of  well-rotted  sta¬ 
ble  manure,  bone  and  potash,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  or  dig  around  them,  and  keep 
free  from  weeds.  Trim  out  old  wood. 
If  the  currant  worm  eats  the  foliage 
in  May  and  July,  apply  hellebore.  If 
mildew  is  attacking  the  foliage  and 
fruit,  then  the  lime  sulphur  wash  will 
be  a.  great  help  toward  keeping  it 
down,  and  is  one  of  the  best  fungicides, 
as  it  is  of  insecticides,  for  use  in  the 
orchard.  Whenever  the  plant  is  defol¬ 
iated  either  by  currant  worms  or  dis¬ 
ease,  the  fruit  will  drop,  and  when 
gooseberries  become  old  and  neglected, 
then  the  berries  will  drop  from  lack 
of  nourishment.  e.  s.  black. 

Growing  Oranges  in  Texas. 

IT.  8.,  Cincinnati,  O- — I  have  lately  re-  ! 
ceived  a  good  deal  of  literature  pertaining 
to  the  “Satsuma”  orange  industry  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  country.  Have  you  any  reliable 
information  regarding  this?  They  claim 
the  trees  will  stand  as  low  a  temperature 
as  20  deg.,  and  that  it  is  an  early  and  pro¬ 
lific  bearer,  and  an  exceedingly  good,  mar-  i 
ketable  orange.  Of  course,  I  would  not  for 
a  moment  think  of  investing  with  one  of  ! 
the  companies  that  agree  to  plant  and  cafe 
for  an  orchard  for  a  stipulated  number  of 
years. 

Axs.  —  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture^  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
Texas  orange  situation.  It  seems  to  be 
settled  that  the  common  orange,  po¬ 
melo  and  lemon  are  not  safe  in  that 
section.  They  are  liable  to  be  killed  j 
by  frost.  If  the  world's  supply  of 
oranges  were  short  or  likely  to  be'  short, 
it  might  be  safe  to  go  ahead  and  take 
the  risk  of  planting  in  Texas.  The 
truth  is  that  there  has  been  heavy  plant¬ 
ing  in  Southern  Florida,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  other  places  where  there  is 
no  danger  from  cold.  It  is  already  a 
serious  problem — what  to  do  with  the 
orange  crop  of  10  years  hence.  As  for 
Satsuma  oranges  they  are  hardier  than 
the  commoiv  sorts  and  will  stand  more 
cold.  Ten  years  ago  they  were  badly 
nipped  in  Texas,  but  since  then  they 
have  escaped  injury.  They  yield  well 
but  are  not  as  popular  in  most  markets 
as  other  sorts.  Thus  far  the  small  crops 
,of  Texas  Satsmnas  have  brought  fair 
prices.  If  the  crop  is  greatly  increased 
of  course  these  prices  would  fall.  We 
do  not  think  the  facts  about  the  Sat¬ 
suma  industry  in  Texas  justify  the 
large  statements  made  in  some  of  the 
“literature.” 


Time  to  boy  land  is  this  year; 

Place  to  buy  is  Pecos  Valley. 


Sample 
Crop  Yields 


Hagerman  Ranch  ; 

Apples,  450  acres,  $100,000 

Parker  Earle  Ranch : 

Pears,  10  acres,  -  -  15,000 

Crouch  Ranch ; 

Alfalfa,  40  acres,  -  -  3,200 


Are  you  looking  for  a  new  home  Southwest? 
Let  me  recommend  the  Pecos  Valley. 

I  don’t  own  an  acre  there,  and  have  no  land 
to  sell.  What  follows  is  an  unbiased  statement, 
as  exact  and  careful  as  I  can  make  it. 


Pecos  Valley  is  in  the  eastern  New  Mexico 
plains  country.  It  is  watered  by  mountain 
streams  and  underlaid  by  a  vast  water  sheet 
from  which  spout  artesian  wells. 

The  United  States  Government  has  just  fin¬ 
ished,  at  a  cost  of  many  million  dollars,  two 
great  reclamation  projects.  These  assure  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply  for  irrigation. 

Soil  is  rich  and  deep.  Climate  is  mild  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer,  and  healthful.  Plenty 
of  sunshine. 

Prosperous  towns  await  you,  and  a  fine  rail¬ 
road  — -  the  Santa  Fe  — •  thus  guaranteeing  good 
markets. 

I  can  cite  you  hundreds  of  cases  where 
farmers  have  come  to  the  Pecos  Valley  with 
practically  nothing,  and  after  a  few  years’ 
s'teady  work  have  well-stocked  farms,  clear  of 
debt,  with  money  in  bank. 

I  can  tell  you  of  wonderful  crops  of  alfalfa 
and  fruit,  regularly  grown  on  irrigated  land. 

I  can  prove  to  you  that  this  is  the  ideal 
place  for  raising  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  horses. 
Here  are  bred  the  best  beef  animals  in  the 
world,  bar  none;  it’s  the  home  of  the  Here¬ 
ford.  Hogs,  fattened  on  Pecos  Valley  alfalfa, 


bring  extra  prices.  Well-grassed  stock  ranges 
of  wide  extent  are  close  at  hand. 

I  can  convince  you  that  there  is  no  liner 
land  lying  outdoors  which  can  be  bought  so 
cheaply  and  which  is  so  sure  a  money-maker. 

1  he  Pecos  \  alley  is  not  an  experiment.  In 
1908  there  was  shipped  over  the  Santa  Fe 
from  that  section  to  outside  markets  2,335,373 
pounds  of  grain. 

Same  year  shipments  of  baled  hay  amounted 
to  26,217  tons,  as  against  4,174  tons  in  1905, 
an  increase  of  more  than  600  per  cent  in  three 
years. 

Fruit  thrives  here.  No  blight,  no  insect 
pests.  Pecos  Valley  apples  are  known  from 
Texas  to  London. 

There  are  500,000  acres  in  the  ditch  and 
artesian  districts.  Also  big  areas  which  can 
be  watered  by  pumping-plants. 

Unimproved  lands  in  artesian  belt  may  be 
bought  from  $15  to  $30  an  acre.  Improved 
lands  cost  more. 


Cut  out  this  part  of  advertisement  and 

mail  it  to  me  with  your  name  and  full  address.  I 
will  mail  you  illustrated  land  folders  which  tell  the 
story  in  detail  and  send  our  homeseekers’  monthly. 
The  Earth ,  six  months  free.  Questions  promptly 
answered. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agt., 

A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  System, 

1170-Y  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  f^£rC3 

JOHN  J.  I’OTTEK,  U  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  AND  STEEL  FENCE 


MONT  KOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Are  no  experiment.  Made  since  1889  uml  nlvo  satis 
taction  to  all  users.  Durable,  Fireproof,  inexpen 
si  Vo.  Catalog.  Montross  M.  S.  Co.,  Camden,  iN.  J 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries. 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co. 
Box  676  Decatur,  Ind. 


R5«Br  Buy  and  erect  a  fence  ~fi|5 
9KS25r  you  can  depend  on.  The 

Frost  Wire  Fence  lasts  a  ^ 
lifetime, withstands  heavy  strain  B 
jyjM&a  M — resists  action  of  sun  or  storm.  1 
SsKaSS ■  Write  for  prices  and  Free  Cata-  ■ 
gg»F*»  log  describing  fences  and  gates.  * 
W^F^Tlie  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co. 

El  J  fQl'  D«pt.H.  Cleveland,  O.  i 

Itr^  ■  inn i 

SHRUB 

BIG  WIRES 

Make  Long-Lived  Fence 

This  never-slip  crimped  tie  at 
every  crossing  shows  you  the 
big  strong  steel  wires  (all  same 
size)  in 

Empire  Fence 

All  freight  paid  to  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers.  It's  the  fence  It  pays 
to  buy.  Strength  for  every  need. 
It  lasts.  Let  us  send  you  sample 
and  a  boil.  to  tell  you  all. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


BROWN  FENCE 


For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Chickens,  Lawns — A  fence  for 
every  purpose.  Big  heavy  Ho. 
9  Colled  Spring  Wires  thickly 
galvanized.  150  styles  at 
1 5  to  35c  per  rod— We  pay  Frt. 

Free  sample  and  catalog. 
The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
OeoL  59,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


$£Q  1000  GALLON  CEDAR  TANK, 

U  J  25  FOOT  STEEL  TOWER. 


-  JUST  LIKE  CUT  COMPLETE. 

Why  pay  more?  Any  handy  man 
can  erect  this  outfit.  Our  outfits 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Other  sizes  equally  as  low. 

THE  BALTIMORE  COOPERAGE  CO- 
Liberty  Block,  Baltimore,  Md. 

We  make  Silos  too. 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

|  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

I  Book  on  “Wheel  Sense”  free. 

[EloefricWhes’Co.  Bx  88,  Quincy,  III. 


THAT 


This  fence  19  made  ot 
our  o  ye  n  special 
steel,  galvanized  by 
our  oyvn  latest  im 
proved  process, 
which  insures  the 
longest-li  ve.d 
fence  on  the 
market. 


866 


r.  h'whov  -HtTr-  j 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  Ma^ 


Ruralisms 

Rose  Ceremonials. — The  rose  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  purely 
ornamental  plants,  and  has  doubt¬ 
less  played  its  part  in  human  cere¬ 
monials  from  the  very  dawn  of 
civilization.  In  the  classic  ages  of  his¬ 
tory,  it  appears  to  have  been  less  used 
than  the  bay  or  laurel — the  symbol  of 
victory — but  it  is  constantly  referred  to 
in  this  connection  in  older  writings.  In 
modern  times  the  rose  is  ever  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  in  floral  festivals  and  ex¬ 
hibitions.  A  garden  without  roses  or 
a  decoration  without  roses  lacks  its 
greatest  charm.  The  rose  is  utilized  in 
ceremonials  to  express  very  diverse 
sentiments,  as  instanced  by  the  annual 
tender  of  a  red  rose  as  payment  for 
the  rent  of  an  ancient  church  in  Man- 
heirn,  Pa.,  a  custom  observed  jvith 
much  ceremony,  for  the  past  century, 
and  the  setting  adrift  at  Trenton,  X.  J., 
of  a  rose-laden  boat  every  June  1,  to, 
be  later  towed  to  sea  and  abandonc  L 
to  the  waves.  The  Manheim  church 
was  built  by  a  wealthy  German  gen¬ 
erations  ago.  and  perpetually  leased  to 
the  congregation  on  the  sole  condition 
of  the  annual  payment  of  a  double  red 
rose  to  his  heirs  or  successors.  This 
payment  is  scrupulously  carried  out  the 
first  Sunday  of  each  June,  and  is  the 
subject  annually  of  much  picturesque 
description  in  local  newspapers.  The 
Trenton  custom  is  more  recent,  and 
originated  in  the  desire  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  soldiers  and  sailors  lost  at  sea 
during  naval  engagements  during  our 
various  wars.  The  rose  boat  is  15  feet 
long,  strongly  built  to  withstand  buffet¬ 
ing  by  ocean  waves  and  is  modeled  like 
a  modern  warship  with  turret,  portholes 
and  all  accessories.  It  is  ballasted 
with  cement  and  armored  with  bright, 
tin  plate,  everywhere  covered  with 
roses.  It  forms  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  Memorial  Dav  parade  and  next  day, 
with  fresh  floral  decorations,  is  set 
adrift  in  the  Delaware  River.  A  fleet 
of  yachts  bearing  members  of  •  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public  convoy  it  to  Camden,  where  it 
is  taken  in  charge  by  a  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  tug,  towed  far  out  into  the 
ocean  and  abandoned  to  the  winds  and 
currents.  Several  of  the  boats  sent 
out  in  previous  vears  have  been  heard 
of.  One  was  recovered  near  the  coast 
of  Spain,  one  went  ashore  on  the  coast 
of  Greenland  and  a  third  was  picked 
up  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of 
Galveston,  Tex.,  during  a  rally  of  the 
Grand  Army  at  that  place. 

A  Blue  Rose. — The  blue  rose  has 
hitherto  been  unattainable;  though  ar¬ 
dently  desired  bv  those  not  really  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  characteristics  of  this_ 
unsurpassable  flower.  Yellow  we  have 
and  red  in  everv  shade  from  glorious 
fiery  crimson  to  palest  blush,  and  the 
purest  of  whites.  Blackish  maroons 
and  deep  purples  also  occur,  but  as  blue 
approaches  the  tints  become  muddy  and 
disagreeable.  It  is  a  law  of  floral  col¬ 
oring  that  the  primary  colors,  red,  blue 
and  yellow,  are  not  found  in  equal 
purity  in  anv  single  genus  of  plants. 
There  are  b’ue  Gladioli,  but  the  blue  is 
really  heliotrope  or  purple.  The  red 
hyacinths  are  but  pink,  the  yellow  Ver¬ 
bena  or  geranium  worthy  of  the  name 
does  not  exist,  though  earnestly  sought 
for.  Dull  and  ugly  purplish  roses, 
called  blue,  have  been  introduced  only 
to  meet  instant  condemnation  by  grow¬ 
ers,  but  still  the  quest  goes  on.  The 
latest  “blue”  rose  brought  to  notice  is 
Veilchenblau  (violet  blue),  raised  by 
a  German  grower  of  established  repu¬ 
tation.  It  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  of 
Crimson  Rambler,  growing  with  the 
same  vigor  and  rapidity,  with  particu¬ 
larly  thick  and  handsome  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  single  or  partly  double 
and  borne  in  laroe  clusters  in  the  usual 
style  of  Rosa  multiflora  derivations, 
violet-blue  in  color  with  lighter  violet 


center.  There  is  more  red  than  blue 
in  the  flowers  in  some  stages  of  bloom, 
but  the  coloring  on  the  whole  is 
claimed  to  come  nearer  the  popular 
idea  of  a  blue  rose  than  any  yet 
brought  to  notice.  “Veilchenblau” 
rose  is  offered  in  this  country  by  a 
prominent  nurserv,  not  as  an  ideal  blue 
rose,  but  as  a  long  step  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  doubtless  merits  trial  by  in¬ 
terested  growers. 

Boursault  Rambler  Hybrids. — There 
were  raised  on  the  Rural  Grounds  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  many  crosses  between 
Crimson  Rambler  and  old  Red  Bour¬ 
sault,  a  seeding  of  Rosa  pendulina, 
with  double  purplish  flowers.  The  hy¬ 
brids  were  good  growers,  with  small 
dark  foliage  and  profuse  broad  clusters 
of  single  and  semi-double  blooms 
varying  in  color  from  bright  to  very 
dark  magenta  or  red-purple,  with  con¬ 
spicuous  large  white  or  violet  centers. 
The  effect  of  the  large  and  compact 
flower  clusters  startlingly  imitated  that 
of  the  corymbs  of  modern  exhibition 
Cinerarias.  These  novel  shades  gave 
more  than  a  hint  of  the  possibility 
of  blue  as  a  color  in  climbing  roses, 
but  the  texture  of  petal  was  too  soft 
to  endure  our  Jersey  sun,  and  the  vari¬ 
eties  were  never  introduced  to  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Pbl'ning  Roses. — I  would  like  to  know 
the  correct  way  to  trim  rose  bushes.  I  see 
rose  bushes  near-b.v  with  canes  from  six  to 
nine  or  ten  feet  long.  Some  have  laterals, 
some  none.  We  have  one  with  canes  six  feet 
long;  some  laterals  near  top  eight  to  twelve 
inches  long;  another  with  two  canes,  I 
should  say  two  or  three  years  old;  no 
laterals  on  it.  Alwut  bow  many  years  be¬ 
fore  a  rose  bush  comes  in  bearing?  I  worked 
at  a  place  two  years  ago  where  they 
i rimmed  their  bushes  quite  a  lot,  and  they 
always  had  a  large  quantity  of  roses,  r. 

The  pruning  of  rose  bushes  differs 
with  the  variety,  or  rather  class,  to 
which  the  variety  belongs.  Dwarf,  or 
weak-growing  kinds,  such  as  Teas  or 
I  Ivbrid  Perpetuals,  should  be  severely 
cut  back  in  early  Spring,  taking  out 
all  weak  or  injured  wood.  The  main 
stems  should  be  shortened  to  within  a 
foot  or  less  of  the  ground,  cutting  .back 
to  a  plump  outside  bud.  If  laterals 
are  allowed  they  should  be  cut  to  one 
or  at  most,  two  buds.  With  such  treat¬ 
ment,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
large  and  fine  blooms  may  be  expected. 
Tall  growing  garden  roses  need  less 
pruning.  Weak  and  interfering 
branches  should  be  cut  out,  and  strong 
canes  shortened  to  make  well-balanced 
bushes.  Such  varieties  as  Harrison’s 
or  Persian  Yellow  bear  their  blooms 
on  the  old  wood,  and  should  only  be 
pruned  in  alternate  years.  It  is  well  to 
have  two  or  more  plants  so  that  some 
may  be  cut  back  each  Spring  while 
the  others  bloom.  Crimson  Rambler 
and  other  tall  climbers  are  generally 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Now 
and  then  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  old 
canes  and  shorten  weak  laterals,  but  as 
a  rule  little  pruning  is  needed.  As  to 
age  of  flowering,  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas  should  bloom  as  soon  as  estab¬ 
lished  ;  Remontants  or  Hybrid  Pcrpet- 
uals  in  a  year  or  two  after  planting  or 
at  once,  if  the  plants  are  strong,  Tall 
climbers,  garden  roses  and  the  hardy 
yellow-flowered  varieties,  require  three 
or  four  years’  growth  before  profuse 
bloom  can  be  expected.  w.  v.  F. 


Wintering  Roses  in  Vermont. 

A.  C.  II..  Adamant,  VI. — In  Ruralisms  of 
May  1  mention  is  made  of  how  S.  S.  Chand¬ 
ler.  of  Vermont,  protects  his  roses  through 
the  Winter  hy  banking  with  dirt  and  plac¬ 
ing  in  pits.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  there 
are  doubtless  others  than  myself  who  live 
in  the  “cold  north”  who  are  interested  in 
roses,  and  would  he  delighted  to  have  Mr. 
Chandler  give  exact  and  plain  details  of 
just  how  he  does  this  work. 

Ans. — I  have  often  said  that  if  one  can 
be  satisfied  with  any  other  flower,  I 
would  not  advise  him  to  try  to  grow 
roses  in  this  climate,  but  if  one  likes 
roses  well  enough  to  stay  by  them,  he  can 
grow  good  roses  even  here,  and  I  have 


found  it  possible  to  grow  some  kinds 
that  with*  ordinary  treatment  would 
surely  fail.  As  I  stated  in  previous 
letter,  most  everbloomers  are  wintered 
in  an  outside  pit.  This  is  simply  a 
trench  dug  about  two  feet  deep  in  a 
dry  hillside,  where  no  water  can  stand. 
When  the  roses  have  been  made  fully 
dormant  by  a  few  sharp  frosts  they 
are  dug  and  laid  closely  in  the  bottom 
of  this  pit  and  covered  with  earth, 
heaping  up  a  little  over  the  top.  After 
ground  is  frozen  hard  a  covering  of 
straw  or  boards  will  retain  the  frost 
so  that  plants  will  remain  dormant 
until  planting  time  in  Spring.  This  is 
important,  as  without  this  covering 
they  sometimes  start  growth  before 
ground  is  fit  to  work.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  to  shade  from  hot  sun  or 
possible  frost  for  a  few  days  after 
planting,  or  until  they  are  fully  estab¬ 
lished.  This  is  done  by  planting  in 
beds*  setting  up  .boards  around  the 
edge,  and  covering  tops  with  burlap 
screens.  Old  bran  sacks  are  just  the 
thing.  By  this  method  I  have  safely 
wintered  even  so  tender  a  variety  as 
Safrano,  but  only  the  fairly  hardy  ones 
can  be  depended  on.  Much  depends 
upon  condition  of  roses  in  the  Fall. 
Last  year  was  extremely  unfavorable, 
and  I  have  lost  many  roses  as  a  result. 
The  hardiest  kinds  will  usually  winter 
safely  if  on  well-drained  ground,  by 
banking  deeply  with  earth  right  where 
they  grow.  Even  some  ever-bloomers 
may  be  wintered  in  this  way.  Two 
years  ago  I  bought  a  few  roses  which 
have  gone  safely  through  two  Winters 
with  only  this  earth  banking,  but  as 
most  of  them  prove  not  true  to  name, 
I  do  not  know  what  they  are.  One 
must  be  satisfied  with  comparatively 
meagre  results,  as  growing  roses  here 
is  working  against  Nature,  but  even 
thus  I  get  more  fun  out  of  a  few  roses 
than  from  any  other  one  thing  I  grow. 

Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.  s.  s.  chandler. 

• 

THE  BEST  APPLES  GROWN. 

Mr.  W.  Roulet,  Chicago,  Ills.,  writes ; 
“I  used  Bowker’s  Pyrox  on  my  160-acre 
orchard  near  Noble,  Ills.,  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  that  I  shall  use  more  of  it  next 
year.  While  hundreds  of  orchards  in 
this  section  did  not  produce  an  apple,  I 
had  several  hundred  barrels  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  both  growers  and  buyers  to  be, 
in  regard  to  size,  color  and  shape,  the 
very  best  grown  in  this  and  larger  coun¬ 
ties.”  “Pyrox”  does  not  wash  off  the 
foliage  like  Paris  Green,  but  sticks  like 
paint  through  even  heavy  rains.  Ad¬ 
dress  Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Let  ns  liKiil  you  our  large  catalog  of  Buggies, 
Surreys.  Concords  and  Automobile  Seat  Buggies 
and  Spring  Wagons.  It  is  free. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &,  HARNESS  CO,, 

Box  25,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


HARNESS  4R 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak  tanned  harness 
direct  from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
Vie  dealers'  profits.  All  our  harness  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  Caialoenu  ”F'  and  price  list.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  booklet. 

THE  kl.\<;  HARNESS  CO..  0  Lake  St.,  Onego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y: 


MAKE  MONEY 
for  FARMERS 

^It  is  easy  to  make  lumber  for 
yourself  and  neighbors  with  an 
Jv  AMERICAN  mill.  #  All  sires. 
^  Work  rapidly  with  light  pow  tr. 
^  No  experience  needed.  Get 
R  Free  Catalogue  and  Low  Prices. 

'  American  Saw  Mill  Mach’y  Co. 

129  Hope  St. , llackettslown.X. J. 

1582Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient. 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

<Ihe  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


POTATO  CROP- 
INSURANCE 

Spraying  is  a  necessity.  Do  it  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  makes  your  work  count.  There's 
nothing  up  to  the  great 

Aspinwall 

4-Row  Sprayer 

That’s  what  potato  growers 
say.  and  they  know.  Book  free. 

Get  i  t  and  see  how  we  lead  the 
world  on  potato  machines. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

437  Sabin  Street  Jackson,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory:  Guelph,  Canada 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
%  practical  fruit  grow- 
5  ers  we  were  using  common 
j  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
i  — found  their  defects  and 
j  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larf  ;  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

*  m  /  X  It  It  II  W  ft  If  /Y II  Y  1?  \Z  I>  I J  n  A*a  111  AM 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 


The  original.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  h.  p.  air¬ 
cooled  engine  easily  detached  and  used  for  oi  her 
work.  No  Experiment.  Seven  Years  of  tie- 
eess.  Ask  the  user.  Our  114  air-cooled  complete 
power  spray  outfit  $195.('(J.  Write  for  catalogue  19 
and  our  liberal  proposition. 

R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump— never 
sticks  —  never  fails  —  always  read'. 
Also  IfAY  TOOLS,  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Rack  <  lamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.H.  JlverH&  Itro.,  •B©range 8L, Ashland, O. 

Ms  PUMPS 


POTATOES 


WITH 

THE 


Watson— High  Pressure 

_ Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 

Sprays  40  acres  daily — Slate  experiments  show  gainoi  more 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  FREE. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  8  11th  St.,  Elmira,  AcY 


)R  RAPID,  EASY  SPRAYING 

MAuto-Pop”  NOZZLE. 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  c 
pacity.  Saves  solution ,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 

by  using  the  “Auto-Pop”  nozzle  on  the 
“Auto-Spray”  pump  Write  for  factory 
prices, spraying  guide  and  agency  oiler, 

C  P  Qrnu/n  f* n  P8  J&rSt..  RnchhStfir.N 


BINDER  TWINE  7^c.  LB. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 

Sample  and  Catalogue  Free. 
TIIEO.  BlUT  A;  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 

Niagara  Brand 
Products 

Unsurpassed  for — 

Convenience ,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness • 

Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution— 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead— Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined---beats  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint— Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayers-- Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues,  prices,  etc.,  FREE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co . 

Middleport ,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — I  am  convinced  that 
corn  is  to  be  one  of  our  most  profit¬ 
able  crops  hereafter.  Some  10  years 
ago  I  thought  otherwise.  The  price 
of  grain  was  lower  then,  and  I  argued 
that  it  would  pay  farmers  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  better  to  raise  sweet  corn,  sell  the 
ears  and  buy  grain.  Since  that  time 
the  area  from  which  sweet  corn  is 
brought  to  our  large  cities  has  grown 
larger,  while  the  price  of  grains  has 
shot  up.  This  changes  the  whole  as¬ 
pect  of  corn  growing.  We  have  been 
cleaning  up  a  large  field  at  the  back  of 
the  farm.  It  was  grown  up  to  birch 
and  the  brush  and  trees  that  come  into 
such  fields.  Last  year  the  birches 
were  cut  out,  but  sprouts  grew  up. 
This  Spring  we  hired  a  neighbor  with 
a  strong  and  steady  team  to  plow  it. 
This  was  a  tough  job,  but  it  was  fin¬ 
ally  thrown  over.  Then  we  put  this 
same  team  on  the  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row  and  slowly  worked  the  piece-  over. 
Two  men  followed  the  harrow,  which 
acted  like  a  big  rake  and  tore  up  the 
smaller  roots  and  brush.  These  were 
left  in  piles  to  be  burned.  After 
working  the  spring-tooth  we  knocked 
the  sprouts  from  the  stumps,  using 
the  back  of  the  ax.  The  field  is  now 
rough,  but  fit  for  planting  corn.  We 
shall  use  Learning  for  this  field,  as  I 
think  that  variety  better  than  our  flint 
for  that  location  It  will  be  planted  in 
hills  and  worked  both  ways.  The 
sprouts  will  be  kept  off  the  stumps 
and  next  Fall  we  expect  to  pull  them 
out  and  fit  this  field  for  Alfalfa.  I 
know  from  experience  that  these 
old  fields,  far  from  the  buildings,  are 
well  suited  to  corn.  We  have  several 
where,  year  after  year,  our  flint  vari¬ 
eties  give  good  yields.  By  seeding 
Crimson  clover  and  turnips  at  the  last 
cultivation  we  usually  get  a  good  catch 
crop.  This  is  plowed  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  and,  with  a  fair  dress¬ 
ing  of  fertilizer,  gives  another  crop  of 
corn.  Under  this  system  our  yields 
are  increasing,  and  this  is  a  good  way 
to  handle  these  distant  fields.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  haul  manure  up  our  steep 
hills,  and  corn  is  a  good  crop  for  what 
I  call  distant  cultivation.  The  only 
objection  I  have  yet  seen  to  this  plan 
of  using  corn  after  corn  is  the  in¬ 
crease  of  smut.  This  grows  worse, 
and  I  see  no  wav  to  get  rid  of  it  ex¬ 
cept  to  grow  some  other  crop  for  a 
year  or  so.  .  ,  .  Our  new  straw¬ 

berry  field  this  year  was  set  out  ac¬ 
curately — plants  15  inches  in  rows  and 
rows  two  feet  apart.  It  seemed  like 
a  large  job  to  plant  them  this  way. 
We  got  two  rows  in  by  exact  measure. 
After  that,  the  rows  were  set  in  a 
straight  line  lengthwise  of  the  field  and 
the  side  rows  made  straight  by  sight¬ 
ing  across.  Now  we  can  cultivate 
with  the  horse  one  way  and  with  the 
wheel  hoe  the  other — thus  saving  a 
world  of  hard  work.  Handled  in  this 
way  I  think  the  field  can  be  kept  clean 
with  less  labor  than  when  the  plants 
run  into  matted  rows.  As  for  yield — 
that  is  yet  to  be  determined  with  us. 
At  the  present  time  I  never  saw  such 
promise  for  fruit  as  there  is  on  these 
Ivevitt  plants.  I  have  seen  bloom  go  to 
disappointment  too  many  times  to  let 
out  any  boasts,  but  there  is  every  in¬ 
dication  right  now  of  a  big  crop.  By 
Hay  15  We  had  (already  ’cultivated 
these  berry  plants  four  times — and 
they  show  the  effect.  .  .  .  The 
heavy  rains  seem  to  have  insured  the 
grass  crop  in  our  section.  We  have 
top-dressed  all  the  meadows  with 


chemicals  and  they  bear  that  dark 
green  color  which  means  nitrogen. 
The  rye  has  taken  a  great  start.  We 
depend  on  early-cut  rye  for  much  of 
our  hay,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  Deco¬ 
ration  Day  would  find  us  read}"  to  cut 
this  rye  and  the  Crimson  clover.  I 
use  this  tender  rye  for  hay  because 
there  seems  to  be  more  in  it  for  us 
when  used  in  this  way  than  when  we 
let  it  go  to  straw  and  grain.  We  need 
the  hay  and  by  cutting  early  we  can,  if 
need  be,  raise  a  crop  of  corn  on  this 
ground  and  follow  with  rye  and  clover 
again. 

Naming  a  Farm. — A  North  Carolina 
reader  sends  the  following: 

Will  you  print  or  send  me  some  names 
suitable  for  a  farm?  I  am  raising  truck 
and  fruits. 

I  think  this  naming  a  farm  or  a 
child  is  a  family  matter  in  which  an 
outsider’s  opinion  cannot  be  worth 
much.  A  farm  should  mean  home, 

and  all  the  hopes  and  ambition  which 
go  with  home.  Its  name  should  rep¬ 

resent  either  the  best  thing  that  the 
family  desires,  or  something  that 

marks  the  place.  It  may  be  a  tree  or  a 
river  or  a  hill  or  valley,  a  crop  or 
rock,  a  spring  or  something  else  which 
makes  it  different  from  other  farms. 
If  I  wanted  to  name  a  place  1  would 
ask  the  family  to  think  it  over  and 

suggest  suitable  names — giving  reasons 
for  them.  Then  we  would  all  get  to¬ 
gether  and  discuss  the  names  and 
select  the  one  that  seemed  best.  I 
think  it  better  to  make  this  a  family 
matter.  Every  farm  should  have  a 
name.  I  would  advise  putting  up  a 
sign  by  the  road  naming  the  farm  and 
stating  the  best  things  it  produces.  I 
would  also  have  stationery  printed, 
giving  the  name  of  the  farm,  the 
owner  and  a  few  things  offered  for 
sale.  As  business  is  done  in  these  days 
all  such  things  help.  They  will  pay. 

Making  History. — I  wish  I  could 
make  every  farmer  see  that  he  is  help¬ 
ing  to  make  history.  He  may  be  doing 
it  on  a  very  small  scale,  yet  it  all 
counts — one  way  or  the  other.  A 
farmer  may  get  hold  of  some  improved 
methods  of  handling  the  soil  or  grow¬ 
ing  a  new  crop.  It  is  an  experiment. 
He  goes  at  it  in  a  small  way — as  he 
should.  The  neighbors  may  jeer  at 
him,  or  worse,  and  out  of  that  will 
come  the  sort  of  history  he  will  make. 
If  at  the  first  few  failures  he  quits  un¬ 
der  the  fire  of  ridicule,  he  holds  history 
back.  If  he  is  patient  and  silent,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  principle  of  what  he  is 
trying  for  is  sound  he  will  dig  on  until 
he  demonstrates  it.  Then  he  makes 
the  right  sort  of  history,  for  nothing 
can  stand  against  demonstrated  suc¬ 
cess.  , 

Two  cases  of  history  making  have 
recently  been  reported  to  me. They  are 
worth  thinking  over,  as  we  go  through 
our  season’s  work.  Not  far  from  where 
we  live  is  a  fine  farm  which,  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations,  was  in  the  hands  of 
excellent  farmers.  They  were  skilful 
and  intelligent,  read  and  studied,  and 
kept  up  with  the  changes  of  the  times 
— making  fair  profit  each  year.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  farmer  who  represents  this  gen¬ 
eration,  became  disgusted,  chiefly  with 
the  hired  help  question,  and  sold  the 
farm.  It  was  bought  by  the  son  of  a 
man  who  came  from  the  Danube  re¬ 
gion  in  Europe.  The  new  owner  can¬ 
not  read  or  write.  He  does  not  dare 
sign  any  papers  without  first  consulting 
a  lawyer.  He  has  no  children  and  he 
and  his  wife  work  long  hours  and 
drive  their  workmen  like  cattle, 
through  rain  and  shine,  weekdays 
and  Sundays.  This  man  never  reads, 
knows  nothing  of  what  we  call  “im¬ 
proved  farming,”  yet  by  sheer  brute 
force  and '  “instinct”  is  able  to  produce 


a  small  fortune  from  that  farm  each 
year.  The  amount  of  produce  he  turns 
off  is  astonishing.  If  you  and  I  could 
do  it  we  could  go  to  Europe  every 
year  if  we  wanted  to,  and  live  like 
princes.  Yet  not  one  of  us  would  do 
it  if  we  had  to  pay  the  price  of  living 
the  narrow  life  of  the  drudge  and 
brutal  driver. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  learn  of  a 
woman  who  was  born  and  raised  on  a 
European  farm.  Her  father  was  a 
gardener,  and  she  was  taught  to  do 
farm  work.  Later  she  came  to  this 
country,  and  the  problem  of  educating 
her  children  properly  arose.  Not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  what  some  of  the  schools 
taught  she  resolved  to  give  them  the 
best.  She  remembered  her  early  ex¬ 
perience  on  her  father’s  farm,  and 
started  a  garden  such  as  only  these 
Europeans  know  how  to  make.  They 
crowd  crops  together  on  strong  land 
and  make  them  yield.  The  proceeds 
from  this  garden  will  be  used  to  give 
these  children  what  they  need  of  school 
and  music  under  good  teachers.  If 
possible  we  shall  give  the  full  story  of 
this  work  later.  I  want  to  point  out 
here  that  the  farmer  I  have  spoken  of 
and  this  woman  are  both  making  his¬ 
tory.  Both  are  pushing  their  soil 
hard  and  making  it  yield  great  increase, 
yet  one  is  the  sort  of  history  which 
puts  a  chain  upon  true  farming,  while 
the  other  helps  set  her  free.  It  all 
comes  down  to  what  we  have  all  prob¬ 
ably  thought  out  again  and  again.  It 
is  not  the  labor  and  the  money  which 
we  put  into  the  soil,  or  the  crop  that 
we  take  out,  which  finally  counts  for 
good  farming.  It  is  the  motive  which 
prompts  our  labor  and  what  we  do 
with  the  proceeds. 

Home  Notes.— We  would  like  to 
have  the  privilege  of  filling  you  up 
with  asparagus  and  rhubarb  sauce 
right  now.  That,  with  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  will  make  a  full  meal  for  our 
family.  The  asparagus  is  fine  this 
year.  We  are  not  trying  to  sell  any 
yet — simply  cutting  for  our  own  use 
and  getting  a  good  growth  in  the  crop. 
This  year  we  shall  run  .a  row  of 
Crosby  sweet  corn  between  each  two 
rows  of  asparagus.  Many  growers  tell 
me  not  to  do  this,  but  to  give  the  en¬ 
tire  space  to  the  asparagus,  but  we 
shall  try  the  corn  after  all.  The  gar¬ 
den  is  coming  on  well,  and  there  will 
soon  be  half  a  dozen  other  vegetables 
to.  select  from.  I  talked  with  soqie 
friends  in  the  city  who  are  obliged  to. 
pay  30  cents  or  even  more  for  a  bunch 
of  asparagus.  It  is  stale  at  that— three 
days  or  more  from  the  soil.  Now  if 
we  had  a  parcels  post  I  could  cut 
asparagus  'in  the  morning,  pack  it  in 
neat  boxes,  and  mail  it  so  that  friends 
in  the  city  could  get  it  in  time  for  din¬ 
ner  or  supper.  I  could  do  the  same 
with  rhubarb.  This  would  give  them 
a  superior  article  for  at  least  one-third 
less  than  they  now  pay,  give  me  more 
for  my  “grass,”  make  it  possible  for 
me  to  employ  more  labor  and  add  to 
the  postal  revenues.  It  would  also 
compel  the  express  companies  to  give 
fairer  rates  and  better  service.  Such 
things  are  now  done  in  England,  France 
and  Germany  and  they  would  and 
could  be  done  here  if  we  had  a  par¬ 
cels  post. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  on  our  hills 
some  Sunday  afternoon  in  May  or 
June.  No  doubt  you  are  off  somewhere 
on  your  own  farm  at  such  time.  If 
you  have  no  steep  hills  to  climb,  I  feel 
sorry  for  you.  You  may  think  you. 
have  the  advantage  of  us  on  your  level 
farm  because  you  can  use  all  the  mod¬ 
ern  tools.  On  the  day  of  rest,  how¬ 
ever,  when  work  is  more  or  less  of  a 
memory,  you  would  be  thankful  for  the 
hills.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  10. 


Use  This  Loader 
and 
Hire 
No 
Men 

One  man  can  build  the  load 

because  the  Loader  pushes  the  hay  well 
forward  on  the  wagon.  This  feature  saves  one 
man's  wages,  over  other  types  of  Loaders,  every 
day  used.  An  adjustable  apron  at  top  keeps  hay 
from  spilling  or  blowing  away. 

Here’s  a  Loader  that  takes  hay  clean  from 
swath  or  windrow.  The  nine  rakes  are  so  shaped 
they  can’t  wrap  or  tangle,  they  automatically  sclf- 
adjust,  each  independent  of  the  other  and  pick 
hay  out  of  low  places,  don’t  tear  up  ground  in 
high  places.  Wheels  set  underneath  so  you  can 
gather  hay  close  to  fences 
ditches. 

You  can  couple  It  in  a  few 
seconds  to  any  height  wagon 
and  uncouple  it  from  top  of  load. 

No  cog  gears,  or  crossed  chains, 
to  cut  out,  no  long  crooked  crank 
shaft  to  break,  no  ropes  to  rot,  no 
rollers,  cams,  or  what-nots  to  wear 
and  make  trouble. 

Great  DA1N  Loader 

Is  a  model  of  simplicity,  and  efficiency.  It  Is 
light  draft,  easy  to  operate  and  substantially  built 
of  best  material  to  stand  hardest  service.  We 
have  specialized  on  Hay  Tool  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  name  Dain  on  a  Mower,  Rake, 
Loader,  Stacker  or  Press  guarantees  best  work, 
lightest  draft,  most  labor  saved, a  perfect  machine. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  whole  line. 

Handy  Hay  Book  FREE 

Tell  us  your  hay  tool  needs  and  we  will  send 
you  our  new  book  “All  About  Hay”  containing 
facts  on  how  to  make  hay-growing  more  profit¬ 
able  and  other  information  valuable  to  hay 
makers.  Send  for  it. 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

802  Vine  St.,  •  Ottumwa,  Iowa 


FARMER’S  WATERPROOF  OR 
PLAIN  CANVAS  COVERS 

for  Stacks,  Implements,  etc. 
Flay  Caps,  Plant  Bed  Cloth, 
Tents,  etc.  Circulars,  Samples, 

HENRY  DERBY,  49  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


POUTE 

HAY  CARRIER 


Has  wide  open  mouth  and 
swinging  fork  pulley.  Kills 
hay  mow  full  to  the  roof.  Is 
without  exception  best  hay 
carrier  in  the  U.  S.  Semi 
for  illustrated  booklet  of 
POUTER'S  Up-To-Date  Hay  Tools. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


“Sweat  Pads"  are  Cruelty  to  Animals 

Send  ue  your  name  and  see  how  to  protect  your  valuable  horses  and  cure  your  suffering  horses  with  Whipple  Humane  Horse 
Collars— Soid  on  15  days'  trial.  Cost  no  more  than  old-style  Collars  with  Sweat-Pads,  Hamcs  and  Short  Tugs  which  they  displace. 

Don  t  use  ‘‘sweat-pads.  It's  like  working  in  the  field  yourself  in  a  hot  day's  sun  with  a  blanket  padded  round  your  sore  neck.  It’s 
cruel— especially  in  hot  weather— Injures  your  horses  and  costs  more  in  every  way.  Use  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collars  and  your 
horses  will  have  no  more  sores— galls  or  bruised  shoulders.  No  more  wasted  time. 

When  a  man  can  buy  a  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collar  that  will  keep  his  horse  well,  it  is  a  crime  to  torture  him  with  a 
will  make  him  sore.  And  it’s  bad  policy  from  a  inoney-in-your-pocket  point  of  view.  Consider  these  facts,  and  decide  to  ' 
one  set  of  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collars. 


collar  that 

try  at  least 


Cost  No 
More  and 
Better 
Every 
Way 

Over 
60,000 
Bn  Use 


Thousands  and  Thousands  of  Farmers  are  writing  Us  for  our  Book  about 

WHIPPLE  HUMANE 

HORSE  DOLLARS 


Guaranteed  to  cure  any  sore-necked  horse  while  he  works— and  to  absolute¬ 
ly  prevent  sores,  galls  and  bunches.  Investigate  and  you’ll  have  no  more  loss  of 
valuable  horses  ruined  by  sores,  bundles  or  diseased  shoulders.  No  more  swee- 
nied  colts  either;  can't  be.  Tell  you  why.  You’il  see  in  a  minute  from  the  illus¬ 
trations  in  our  Free  Book,  “Horse  Collar  Sense."  or  by  examining  Whip¬ 
ple  Humane  Horse  Collars  at  your  dealers.  The  simple  facts  are  just 
these:  1— The  pulling  surface  on  these  collars  is  properly  distributed. 
8 — Your  horses  pull  the  heaviest  load  easiest  with  these  collars  because 


ADDRESS  OUR  NEAREST  FACTORY 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO. 

Factory,  1930  S.  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Factory,  133 1  Lowe  St.,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 

Send  Me  Your  Free  Book,  "Horse  Collar  Sense,"  and  Testimonials 
Telling  About  HoW  I  Can  Protect  My  Horses  from  All  Collar  Troubles  With 
the  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collar.  Also  Tell  Me  the  Price  of  One  Set. 

Name . : , .  . . 


Town . . . . 

K.  F.  D.  No . State. 

Please  fill  in  this  also— 

Harness  Dealer’s  Name . 


Town. 


.  State. 


there  are  45  square  Inches  of  pulling  surface  on  each  shoulder  as  compared  with 
only  10  square  inches  on  old-style  hame  collars.  3— The  burden  of  pulling  comes 
above  the  lower  shoulder  joint,  giving  the  horse  a  chance  to  step  without  bruis¬ 
ing  the  joint  where  most  bruises  come.  4— There  is  no  pressure  on  the  thin  skin 
and  flesh  over  the  shoulder  blade  where  so  much  trouble  is  caused  with  old-style 
collars.  5 — No  pressure  at  all  on  top  of  the  neck  or  on  the  windpipe  to  shut  off 
the  horse’s  breathing.  It  is  the  breast-collar  principle  applied  to  the  shoulder. 


Sold  on  15  Days'  Trial  or  Money  Back  Without  Question,  by  over  4-500  Harness  Dealers  Everywhere, 
or  From  Our  Nearest  Factory,  Freight  Prepaid,  if  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Have  Them  Yet. 


Every  set  comes  complete  and  ready  to  use— less  trouble  to  put  on 
and  take  oil  and  fit  any  horse  perfectly  all  the  time  by  simple  adjust¬ 
ment.  Built  to  last  for  years  by  expert  workmen,  and  of  durable  mate¬ 


rials.  Write  us  today  for  Freo  Book  and  testimonials.  If  your  Harness 
Dealer  can  t  supply  you  yet  Address  our  Nearest  Factory  as  Below. 


View  From  the  Hear 


HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO 


1980  South  13th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
a9  1631  Lowe  Street,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  0d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  150  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  onreolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  mouth  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertisor. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
3  0  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Why  can’t  the  State  Grange  have  a  strong  legal 
department  which  could  bring  suit  against  a  railroad 
in  such  cases  of  wanton  damage  by  fire  as  Mr.  John¬ 
son  reports  on  page  451  ? 

* 

We  are  able  to  announce  ail  article  by  Alfred 
Johnson,  the  “One-Horse  Jersey  Farmer.”  Mr.  John¬ 
son  is  the  man  who  “made  good”  on  a  small,  wet 
farm — starting  in  middle  life.  Having  travelled 
through  Florida  and  California  Mr.  Johnson  will 
compare  these  sections  with  the  East,  while  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  his  successful  operations. 

* 

Those  “Alaska”  wheat  promoters  have  run  upon 
another  stump.  The  first  company  was  denied  the 
privilege  of  the  mail  on  account  of  their  extravagant 
statements.  Then  a  new  concern,  known  as  the 
“Alaska  Wheat  Seed  Grain  Company,”  started  in  at 
Idaho  and  Minnesota.  This  one  used  very  much  the 
same  “literature.”  As  a  result,  on  April  19  the  Post- 
mas.  er-General  issued  a  fraud  order  against  this 
company. 

* 

When,  on  page  509,  our  correspondent,  L.  R.  P., 
gave  his  opinion  of  the  plan  of  feeding  dry  mash  and 
"trap-nesting”  hens,  he  probab'y  did  not  know  how 
hard  he  was  stepping  on  the  corns  of  many  poultry 
keepers.  They  are  coming  hack  with  ruffled  necks 
and  sharp  spurs.  Our  old  friend,  “Mapes,  the  Hen 
Man,"  leads  the  dry  mashers  and  Mr.  Miller  Purvis 
l he  trap-nesters.  We  shall  give  them  all  a  chance, 
flic  beauty  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  that  we  can  all  dig 
together  down  after  the  truth  without  fighting  among 
ourselves. 

* 

Last  week  we  stated  that  the  “water-glass  eggs” 
question  was  most  popular.  “How  to  tar  seed  corn” 
ranks  next.  Last  week  we  tried  setting  it  in  verse, 
but  here  comes  a  better  way : 

In  an  effusion  in  your  last  week's  issue,  the  poet  told 
us  bow  to  cover  seed  corn  with  tar.  Instead  of  using  an 
iron  spoon,  put  the  corn  in  an  old  hag;  pour  in  the  tar 
on  the  corn;  tie  the  bag;  turn  the  bag  over,  from  end  to 
end.  from  side  to  side;  let  the  children  play  with  it  five 
minutes:  untie  the  bag;  put  in  the  ashes;  tie  the  bag; 
tumble  it  around  and  then  plant  your  corn.  It  beats  the 
iron  spoon,  and  not  so  hard  on  the  arm.  o.  b.  k. 

This  prose  is  stronger  than  poetry.  Under  this 
plan  all  will  be  pleased — except  the  crows. 

* 

This  is  about  the  last  call  we  can  make  for  east¬ 
ern  farmers  to  plant  corn  for  grain.  We  have 
planted  flint  corn  in  July  and  obtained  a  fair  yield, 
hut,  after  all,  June  is  the  corn  morrth.  If  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  do  so  turn  over  an  old  meadow 
or  pasture  and  plant  corn.  Use  a  fair  amount  of 
fertilizer  on  such  soil  and  give  high  culture.  You 
cannot  make  any  mistake  in  planting  all  the  corn 
you  can  care  for  well.  The  price  of  grain  will 
never  be  low  again,  and  corn  will  now  pay  even 
better  than  potatoes  on  some  eastern  farms.  Put 
in  all  the  corn  you  can  take  care  of,  and  follow 
it  with  rye  or  wheat. 

* 

This  year  has  given  us  all  the  argument  we  want 
in  favor  of  drainage.  Two  of  our  best  fields  stood 
idle  through  the  steady  rains  because  they  were 
water-soaked — with  no  way  of  taking  out  the  water. 
Alongside  of  them  are  well-drained  fields  which  were 
planted  early.  What  a  relief  it  is  to  the  feelings 
during  such  a  season  to  see  the  water  pouring  out  of 
the  drains.  These  two  fine  pieces  of  land  are  laid 


off,  not  through  some  “dispensation  of  Providence,” 
but  because  we  did  not  drain  them.  Our  conviction 
is  that  many  of  us  are  putting  labor  and  fertilizer 
into  soils  which  cannot  respond  because  they  are  un- 
drained.  Never  again !  Speed  the  spade,  otherwise 
there  is  no  speed  to  the  plow ! 

* 

The  blessings  of  Alfalfa  and  one  of  its  troubles 
are  set  forth  this  week.  We  know  that  Alfalfa 
holds  up  prosperity,  while  it  grows  and  leaves  a 
blessing  behind  it.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  plow 
an  Alfalfa  sod  or  has  seen  a  crop  grow  after  it 
will  realize  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Jenkins  states. 
Mr.  Martin  finds  the  roots  of  Alfalfa  preparing 
to  choke  up  his  tile  drains.  The  specimens  sent  us 
show  strong  roots  which  promise  to  stop  the  drains. 
This  is  the  first  complaint  we  have  had  along  this 
line.  Heretofore  we  have  been  told  that  Alfalfa 
had  such  a  horror  for  “wet  feet”  that  the  roots 
would  die  and  rot  off  when  they  struck  water.  Yet 
here  they  are  in  his  drain.  Now  we  want  to  know 
what  there  is  to  this.  Have  any  other  Alfalfa 
growers  had  similar  trouble? 

* 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  Congress 
to  remove  the  tariff  entirely  from  the  low  grade  of 
window  glass  used  in  making  hotbed  sash.  Such 
glass  is  a  necessity  to  gardeners  and  truck  farmers. 
Formerly  this  glass  could  be  bought  for  90  cents  a 
box.  A  duty  amounting  to  $1.10  a  box  was  levied  on 
this  kind  of  glass,  and  the  price  rose  to  $2.  This 
tariff  is  not  necessary  to  the  manufacturer,  for  ocean 
freights  and  commissions  of  importers  will  give  all 
needed  protection.  The  tariff  is  an  unnecessary  tax 
upon  a  necessity,  for  thousands  of  farmers  are  now 
forced  to  use  sash.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  high 
tariff  has  simply  been  tacked  on  to  the  price  of  the 
American-made  goods.  Every  gardener  in  the  coun¬ 
try  should  write  his  Senator  and  Representative  at 
Washington  and  ask  for  free  sash  glass! 

* 

We  advise  you  to  go  right  ahead  and  spray  arsenic 
on  your  apple  trees  as  usual.  It  is  either  that  or  let 
the  Codling  worm  get  the  fruit.  We  need  the  fruit 
and  we  shall  continue  to  use  the  arsenic.  Some  of 
the  papers  are  printing  doleful  warnings  about  what 
will  happen  in  case  we  keep  on  spraying.  Every  fruit 
grower  who  knows  the  primary  part  of  his  trade 
realizes  what  will  happen  if  he  does  not  spray.  The 
matter  is  discussed  on  page  554.  Without  doubt  apple 
and  pear  trees  in  Colorado  have  been  injured  or 
killed  by  arsenic.  The  injury  occurs  at  the  base  of 
the  trunk,  and  not  on  the  foliage.  In  our  humid  cli¬ 
mate  the  rains  carry  off  the  arsenic  which  is  washed 
down  the  tree.  Very  likely  most  of  this  remains 
in  the  upper  soil  of  these  Colorado  orchards  where 
there  is  little  or  no  rainfall.  The  “alkali  soil”  also 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  These  Colorado 
results  do  not  prove  the  case  for  your  orchard, 
and  we  advise  you  to  keep  right  on  poisoning  the 
worms. 

* 

No  country  has  a  monopoly  in  this  game  of  selling 
one  thing  on  the  reputation  of  another.  Over  10 
years  ago  Prof.  Hansen  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  went  hunting  in  the  wilds  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  after  seeds  of  promising  plants. 
In  Turkestan  he  found  Alfalfa  of  good  quality,  and 
finally  imported-  nine  tons  of  the  seed  for  trial.  It 
did  well  in  some  western  sections,  and  from  this 
importation  there  has  grown  up  an  immense  trade. 
Turkestan  now  exports  each  year  nearly  10,000,000 
pounds  of  the  seed,  mostly  to  South  America.  There 
were  seed  frauds  and  fakers  even  in  that  country, 
and  a  large  amount  of  that  seed  is  said  to  be  poor 
and  inferior  stuff — not  the  genuine  Turkestan  seed 
at  all.  The  breed  of  fraud  is  the  same  whether  he 
puts  “Turkestan  Alfalfa,”  “New  York  Baldwins,” 
“Fancy  fresh  eggs”  or  what  not  on  the  label. 

♦ 

The  New  York  Sun  prints  a  letter  signed  “Agri¬ 
cola,”  in  which  these  statements  are  made; 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  farmers,  anyway?  We 
have  great  areas  of  fertile  soil,  favorable  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  anti  intelligent  farmers  using  the  best  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements,  yet  we  are  told  that  the 
farmer  cannot  profitably  grow  crops  without  the  aid  of 
the  tariff. 

Who  told  him  any  such  thing?  Ten  to  one  it  was 
some  politician  who  is  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
a  tariff  on  corn  is  a  fair  offset  to  a  high  tariff  on 
steel.  There  is  no  greater  humbug  than  the  old 
scarecrow  about  free  trade  in  food  products.  The 
tariff  on  wheat  enabled  the  speculators  to  gamble 
successfully  with. the  price  of  grain.  Very  few  farm¬ 
ers  made  anything  out  of  the  rise,  while  the  con¬ 
sumers  paid  more  for  flour.  The  tariff  on  hides 
benefits  the  packers  and  the  tariff  on  sugar  benefits 
the  beet  sugar  manufacturers.  What  is  the  matter 
with  farmers?  Go  and  see  what  consumers  in  our 


cities  pay  for  food  and  then  find  what  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  for  these  very  articles.  You  will  find  that  on 
the  average  the  farmer  does  well  when  he  receives 
35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The  other  65  cents 
is  paid  out  to  the  various  handlers  who  stand  be¬ 
tween  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  We  do  not 
refer  to  such  products  as  cotton  or  wool,  which  are 
made  over  and  manufactured.  With  these  the 
margin  between  the  raiv  material  and  the  finished 
cloth  is  even  greater.  A  great  army  of  workmen  live 
on  the  work  of  changing  the  form  of  these  products. 
Wc  are  talking  of  the  things  that  are  changed  little 
or  not  at  all — like  fruit,  vegetables,  hay,  grain,  dairy 
products  or  meat.  They  are  simply  handled — yet  the 
handlers  get  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  producers. 
A  few,  well  located,  get  a  larger  proportion,  but  35 
cents  is  a  fair  average.  The  awful  transportation 
tax  is  what  hurts  the  farmer. 

* 

“Warnock’s  tree  paint”  has  been  quite  extensively 
advertised.  It  is  claimed  that  “pear  blight,  rabbits, 
mice,  borers,  canker  worm,  San  Jose  scale,  Oyster 
shell  louse  and  sunscald  cannot  live  where  trees 
have  been  painted”  with  this  paint.  Among  other 
things  it  is  claimed  that  the  Arkansas  Experiment 
Station  has  used  the  paint  for  three  years!  We 
have  no  doubt  this  “paint”  would  kill  the  scale  if 
you  could  smear  the  substance  over  it.  So  prob¬ 
ably  would  butter  and  hair  oil,  but  no  one  would  rel¬ 
ish  the  job  of  smearing  the  entire  tree.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  this  paint  seem  to  want  to  make  people 
think  that  by  painting  the  stuff  at  the  base  of  the 
tree  the  entire  surface  will  be  protected.  We  think 
it  likely  that  a  smear  of  this  sort  can  be  made  which 
will  kill  borers  or  repel  mice  or  rabbits.  That  this 
painting  of  the  trunk  will  cure  pear  blight  or  kill 
the  scale  on  the  limbs  is  nonsense.  As  for  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Experiment  Station,  no  test  has  been  made. 
Mr.  Warnock  has  been  requested  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  Station’s  name  in  his  advertising.  That 
is  right,  for  the  stations  cannot  possibly  be  too  care¬ 
ful  about  lending  their  names  to  such  enterprises. 

* 

Every  man  who  has  been  held  up  by  an  express 
extortion  will  be  interested  in  a  suit  brought  against 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  Express  Co.  Ex- 
Senator  Platt  and  his  family  seem  to  have  run  this 
company  about  as  they  pleased.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  Platts  owned  only  1770  shares  out  of  100,000, 
yet  they  seem  to  have  controlled  things  to  suit  them¬ 
selves,  and  have  been  drawing  some  $80,000  per  year 
as-  “salaries.”  The  American  and  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Companies  held  between  them  nearly  20,000 
shares,  but  they  have  now  transferred  their  holdings 
to  Frank  H.  Platt.  It  is  claimed  that  a  majority  of 
the  stockholders  desire  a  meeting  and  election  of 
directors,  but  they  cannot  force  this  until  they  obtain 
signatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  stockholders.  This 
is  impossible  with  the  large  block  of  stock  held  by 
the  other  companies,  so  that  the  Platts  have  apparent¬ 
ly  been  able  to  do  as  they  pleased.  The  United  States 
Express  Company  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1908,  did  a  business  of  $16,983,638.18.  Out  of  this 
vast  sum  it  claimed  to  make  only  $37,734.64  profit. 
Among  the  expense  items  were  $3,685,052.84  “sal¬ 
aries”  and  $1,321,930.16  “special  salaries.”  When  the 
men  in  control  start  out  to  milk  a  stock  concern  of 
this  sort,  their  plan  is  to  make  profits  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  paying  money  to  themselves  as  “salaries.” 
The  object  is  to  disgust  stockholders  so  they  will  sell 
out.  Thus,  even  while  the  United  States  Company 
does  $17,000,000  worth  of  business,  only  90  is  offered 
for  its  stock,  while  American  Express  stock  sells  at 
225 !  Nothing  on  earth  will  straighten  out  these 
express  companies  like  a  fair  parcels  post. 


BREVITIES. 

Try  a  few  Soy  beans. 

Once  more — how  about  that  garden? 

Keep  the  cultivators  moving  while  the  crops  are  small. 

What  is  the  latest  date  for  safety  in  sowing  oats  in 
your  section? 

A  Jerseyman  claims  to  have  invented  a  machine  for 
picking  poultry  ! 

Castro,  the  tyrant  of  Venezuela,  made  a  law  compelling 
all  citizens  to  paint  their  houses  once  a  year  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  country’s  independence! 

We  are  told  that  Herbert  Spencer  solved  the  problem 
of  preventing  a  rooster  from  crowing  by  tying  his  wings 
so  they  could  not  be  flapped.  The  wing  muscles  seem  to 
help  the  sound  out  ! 

Some  of  our  folks  find  fault  with  Miss  Mathewson,  “The 
Connecticut  Woman  Farmer,”  because  she  frankly  says : 
“I  hate  a  hen  !”  There  is  no  occasion  for  such  fault  find¬ 
ing.  If  a  hen  does  not  appeal  to  a  farmer  lie  would 
better  buy  his  eggs. 

The  sanitary  code  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health  now  demands  that  cream,  sweet  or  sour,  must  con¬ 
tain  not  loss  than  15  per  cent  butter  fat.  The  Board  of 
Health  permits  the  sale  of  sour  cream,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  delicacy  by  Russian  and  Polish  people  on  the  East 
Side. 


( 


1900. 

THE  WONDERBERRY  AND  THE  WIZARD 

BURBANK. 

“I'm  a  very  humble  reader,  with  a  home  among  the 
hills,  and  the  thought  of  eating  nightshade  all  my 
sou]  with  anguish  fills.  I’m  the  ultimate  consumer, 
and  I  only  want  to  know,  if  the  berry  is  a  wonder, 
whether  Burbank  made  it  so !” 

The  “Wonderberry”  appeared  this  season  as  one  of 
the  “novelties’’  which  are  sprung  upon  the  public 
without  official  test  or  preparation.  We  had  no 
chance  to  test  it,  but  botanists  of  high  reputation 
were  sure  it  was  in  no  wise  different  from  the  well- 
known  Solatium  nigrum.  We  think  there  are  too 
many  half-baked  novelties  put  before  the  public,  and 
that  a  thorough  roasting  will  either  prove  their  value 
or  their  worthlessness.  A  correspondent  of  “The 
Gardener’s  Chronicle,”  of  London,  England",  exam¬ 
ined  the  seeds  and  made  this  report: 

The  seeds  looked  ordinary  and  the  given  origin  excited 
curiosity,  so  I  proceeded  to  look  up  the  history  of  the 
two  reputed  parents.  They  proved  to  be  nothing  other 
than  forms  of  S.  nigrum,  a  weed  in  every  country;  there¬ 
fore,  tile  Wonderberry  is  S.  nigrum  also.  The  seeds,'  on 
careful  comparison,  proved  it  beyond  doubt.  Then  I  re¬ 
membered  that  this  same  story  had  been  round  in  another 
form  about  two  years  ago,  -but  the  name  given  then  wtis 
huckleberry,  instead  of  Wonderberry.  We  grew  some 
plants  of  it  and  they  turned  out  to  be  simply  nightshade — • 
S.  nigrum.  What  does  it  all  mean?  Every  intelligent 
child  shuns  the  fruits  of  this  weed  of  waste  land  and 
manure  heaps,  the  poisonous  properties  of  which  are  un¬ 
doubted.  Children  who  have  eaten  the  fruit  have  died 
soon  after  from  its  effects,  which  are  very  distressing- 
vomiting,  colic,  convulsions,  etc.  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  informs 
me,  however,  that  in  some  countries  the  fruits  of  Solanum 
nigrum  are  not  onl  innocuous,  but  they  are  actually  eaten, 
and  on  consulting  various  books  I  found  several  records 
to  that  effect.  A  Russian  chemist  who  had  investigated 
the  question  as  to  the  berries  being  poisonous  in  some 
countries  and  harmless  in  others  concluded  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  not  due  to  any  difference  in  the  plants,  but  to 
variations  in  the  climatic  conditions  under  which  the 
fruits  were  grown,  the  narcotic  principle  being  either  un¬ 
developed  or  finally  dispelled  under  the  influence  of  certain 
conditions,  of  which  heat  and  light  were  probably  the  most 
important.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  the  night¬ 
shade  is  poisonous  in  Great  Britain  and  harmless  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  After  all,  are  we  so  hard  up  for  fruit  as  to  be  forced 
to  turn  to  one  of  our  most  pestiferous  weeds,  which  is  also 
known  to  he  a  deadly  poison,  because  we  are  advised  to  do 
this  by  some  seedsmen  hi  America? 

A  man  in  New  York  bought  seed  of  the  Wonder¬ 
berry.  naturally  expecting  that  “Burbank’s  creation” 
would  prove  a  prize  indeed.  A  sea  captain  from 
England  had  read  the  article  in  “The  Gardener’s 
Chronicle,”  and  he  told  our  friend  what  is  printed 
above.  This  man  wrote  Luther  Burbank  about  it, 
and  received  the  following  reply: 

It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  inquire  at  headquarters  about 
the  “Wonderberry.”  The  name  “Sunberry”  is  the  one 
which  1  rather  preferred  when  I  sold  my  rights  in  it  to 
John  Lewis  Childs.  As  you  probably  know,  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  are  not  always  as  well  posted  as  they  should  be. 

/  am  ready  to  make  an  offer  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000)  cash,  cold  coin,  if  any  living  person  on  earth 
proves  that  the  ‘•Wonderberry”  is  the  black  nightshade  or 
any  other  berry  ever  before  known  on  this  planet  until  I 
produced  it. 

I  have  seen  some  criticisms,  especially  in  The  Rubai. 
New  Yohker  of  New  York  City,  where  they  simply  show 
their  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter. 

Now,  I  have  made  a  good  offer  and  it  would  please  me 
very  much  if  you  would  publish  it  in  The  Rural,  New- 
Yorker  and  in  the  English  publication  you  mentioned,  the 
“Gardener's  Chronicle,”  as  it  is  not  in  good  taste  for  me  to 
meet  these  statements  personally,  and,  furthermore,  they 
will  find  out  how  mistaken  they  are. 

(Signed)  i.utheb  burbank. 

If  Mr.  Burbank  would  make  as  sure  of  his  novel¬ 
ties  as  lie  makes  safe  in  his  offers  little  fault  could  be 
found  with  him  or  them.  We  name  Burbank  himself 
as  the  “living  person  on  earth,”  who  is  well  qualified 
to  finger  that  $10,000.  He  proves  by  his  own  state¬ 
ments  that  the  “Wonderberry”  resulted  from  crossing 
S.  villosum  and  S.  guineense.  As  “The  Gardener’s 
Chronicle”  stales  above,  the  result  of  this  cross  must 
be  nightshade !  Mr.  Burbank  should  at  once  hand 
himself  that  $10,000,  for  he  has  earned  it  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  does  not  consider  it  good  taste  to  have 
money  or  honors  thrust  upon  himself  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  put  in  a-  modest  plea  for  the  amount.  Wfe  have 
a  plant  of  the  “Wonderberry”  in  bloom  and  with  the 
fruit  formed.  Botanists  declare  that  it  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  S.  nigrum.  Readers  in  Louisiana 
have  compat-ed  the  “Wonderberry”  with  the  wild 
plant  and  declare  that  they  are  the  same!  As  proof 
we  shall  print  the  pictures  of  these  plants.  If  Mr. 
Burbank  desires  further  proof  will  he  kindly  state 
what  will  satisfy  him?  When  we  demonstrate  the 
true  character  of  this  “Wonderberry”  Mr.  Burbank 
will  no  doubt  realize  how  the  American  public  has 
been  held  up  for  petty  plunder  on  the  reputation 
which  goes  with  his  name.  Let  us  now  see  what  this 
“good  offer”  is  good  for ! 


Have  your  titles  examined  by  some  one  who  knows. 
Some  men  seem  able  to  read  their  “title  clear  to  mansions 
in  the  skies,”  when  their  wives  would  see  flaws  In  it. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Alexandria.  Ya.,  eight  miles  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  once  a  part  of  (lie  city,  came  near  to  being 
wiped  out  by  fire  May  12.  The  timely  arrival  of  two 
engines  and  Washington’s  firolioat  saved  the  little  Vir¬ 
ginia  city  that  was  a  thriving  place  long  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  where  George  Washington  from  boyhood  up 
came  regularly  to  worship  at  Old  Christ  Church,  and 
where  also  he  presided  over  a  Masonic  lodge.  The  fire 
was  controlled  after  a  loss  of  about  $75,000. 

Gov.  Donaghey  of  Arkansas  announced  May  12  that  he 
would  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  con¬ 
sider  Statewide  prohibition.  The  House  defeated  by  two 
votes  a  resolution  censuring  t lie  Governor  for  sending  it 
a  message  urging  it  to  submit  prohibition  to  the  people. 

.  .  .  Twenty-nine  men  were  killed  May  12  following 

a  premature  explosion  of  dynamite  in  the  Callauan  quar¬ 
ries  at  South  Bethlehem,  twelve  miles  south  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  dead  include  eight.  Americans  and  21  Italians, 
the  latter  not  being  known  by  name.  The  ten  holes  for 
blast  were  drilled  twenty  feet  back  from  the  face  of  the 
bluff,  which  was  80  feet  high.  The  holes  were  70  feet 
deep  and  5  inches  in  diameter,  using  over  four  tons  of 
dynamite.  The  blast  was  expected  to  dislodge  material 
for  25,000  wagonloads  of  crushed  stone.  Those  killed  had 
successfully  placed  the  charges  in  six  of  the  holes  and 
were  working  on  the  seventh  when  the  shock  came.  The 
explosion  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  defective 
cap.  All  hut  one  of  the  twenty-nine  bodies  were  blown 
to  pieces  and  scattered  all  over  the  quarry.  .  .  .  The 

old  Pemigewasset  House,  adjoining  the  railroad  station  at. 
Plymouth,  N.  If.,  burned  May  12  together  with  the  station 
and  express  office.  The  loss  is  more  than  $100,000.  The 
hotel  was  built  in  1861.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
hotel  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  died  in  his  sleep  in  May,  1864. 

Five  persons  were  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of 
a  boat  on  the  Hackensack  River,  Hackensack,  N.  J„  May 
14.  They  were  employees  of  a  paper  mill  who  were  being 
ferried  across,  when  a  storm  struck  the  heavily  loaded 
boat.  ...  A  new  indictment  has  been  found  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  at  New  York  against  F.  Augustus 
Ileinze,  the  copper  man,  and  president  of  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank  at  the  time  of  the  panic.  The  latest  indict¬ 
ment  charges  Mr.  Ileinze  with  taking  sums  from  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  aggregating  $2,250,000  between  March  14  and 
October  14,  and  misapplying  them  for  his  own  use  and 
benefit.  The  indictments  were  handed  in  May  11  .and  May 
14  Ileinze  appeared  with  his  counsel,  ex-Judge  William  ,1. 
Wallace,  before  Judge  Hough  in  the  Circuit  Court  and 
pleaded  not  guilty,  with  leave  to  withdraw  the  plea  within 
a  week.  On  January  7,  1908,  Ileinze  was  indicted  for 
overcertifying  checks  amounting  to  $4.'57.144.  these  checks 
having  been  drawn  by  Otto  Ileinze’s  firm  and  paid  to  dif¬ 
ferent  brokerage  firms  to  which  the  firm  was  indebted  for 
United  Copper  stock  bought  for  it  at  the  time  of  the 
manipulation  of  the  pool  in  that  stock  by  Ileinze  and  his 
associates.  Of  the  16  counts  in  the  new  indictment  only 
one  has  reference  to  these  transactions.  The  other  counts 
refer  to  notes  drawn  by  various  individuals,  as  well  as  the 
Ileinze  firm,  all  of  which,  it  is  charged,  wrn  given  with¬ 
out  any  collateral  and  were  discounted  by  Ileinze.  While 
if  is  not  so  charged  in  the  indictment  it  is  believed  that 
the  sums  obtained  by  ileinze  in  this  manner,  amounting 
to  $2,250,000,  went  to  the  Ileinze  firm  in  most  eases  in 
the  effort  to  pull  that  firm  through  when  the  attempt  to 
corner  United  Copper  failed.  .  .  .  Two  fires  May  15 

at  Reno,  New,  caused  over  $50,000  loss.  An  early  morn¬ 
ing  blaze  destroyed  a  large  residence.  Several  occupants 
were  badly  burned.  At  noon  Manning’s  Block  caught  fire 
and  was  destroyed.  There  were  stores  on  the  first  floor 
and  the  two  upper  stories  were  a  lodging  house. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  May  15,  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  Hull  hill,  making  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  swear  in  public.  The  bill  as  introduced  simply 
prohibited  swearing  in  the  presence  of  persons  under  18 
years  old.  When  the  hill  reached  the  Senate  in  that  form 
Senator  Iludnall  submitted  an  amendment  striking  out 
the  reference  to  age.  The  amendment  was  adopted  and 
the  hill  passed.  ,  .  .  The  State  Education  Department 

of  New  York  is  actively  Investigating  and  punishing  frauds 
by  young  men  without  education  who  have  attempted  to 
secure  the  certificates  necessary  to  enter  on  the  study  of 
seme  profession.  In  order  to  begin  the  study  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  the  candidate  must  have  the  equivalent  of  a  four- 
year  high  school  course.  In  case  a  candidate  lias  not 
had  the  necessary  high  school  training  he  is  permitted  to 
take  Regents’  examinations,  which  are  equivalent  to  four 
years  of  high  school  work.  This  is  absolutely  necessary 
before  he  can  begin  the  study  of  a  profession.  Thus  it 
becomes  a  temptation  to  the  young  man  who  lias  the 
money  necessary  to  study  a  profession  to  cut  off  the 
required  time  of  high  school  study,  and  it  becomes  also 
a  temptation  to  the  dishonest  individual  to  secure  for  a 
candidate  by  some  fraudulent  means  the  immediate  pos¬ 
session  of  the  desired  certificate.  It  lias  been  brought  to 
light  recently  that  in  two  years  a  certain  professional 
personator  earned  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  for  liis 
work.  As  a  result  of  t lie  investigation  of  the  impersona¬ 
tions  it  has  been  found  that  one  Max  Sosinksky,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  written 
papers  for  14  different  men,  and  the  investigations  of 
Sosinksky’s  activities  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  close. 
Of  those  14  men  two  are  graduates  of  law  schools,  one 
had  entered  on  a  law  school  course,  one  is  a  graduate 
of  a  dental  college,  two  were  about  to  receive  their 
degrees  this  month  from  a  dental  college  and  two  have 
completed  the  second  year  of  work  in  a  dental  college. 
The  holder  of  one  certificate  has  completed  his  first  year 
in  a  New  York  medical  school.  The  rest  have  either  not 
yet  applied  for  their  certificates  or  have  not  yet  entered 
any  professional  school.  .  .  .  Fire  in  a  manufacturing 

block  at  Akron,  O.,  May  18,  caused  a  loss  of  $1,400,000. 

.  .  .  Four  fires,  one  of  them  causing  a  death  and 

three  of  them  being  within  a  mile  of  each  other  on  the 
Chicago  North  Side,  endangered  the  lives  of  many  persons 
May  18.  There  were  evidences  of  incendiarism  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  of  them.  The  blazes  gave  the  firemen  no 
rest  from  their  hard  work  of  the  last  two  days,  and  con¬ 
vinced  Fire  Attorney  Frank  J.  ITeanan  that  a  notorious 
pyromaniac  who  escaped  a  short  time  ago  fr<jm  an 
asylum  at  Elgin  Is  again  at  work.  The  damage  was 
$100,000. 


Norway  compels  factory  owners  to  provide  accident 
insurance  for  their  workmen. 
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CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  present  outlook  for  fruit  of  all  kinds  seems  to  be 
very  good  indeed.  Peaches  even  seem  to  be  in  nowise  in¬ 
jured  by  the  cold  ;  they  are  just  going  out  of  blossom,  aud 
the  apple  is  just  coming  In.  Pears,  if  anything,  are  scarce 
in  blossoms.  Everything  opens  quite  favorably  in  the  out¬ 
look  of  the  farm  with  work  backward  and  laborers  few. 

Holden,  Mass.  g.  s.  g. 

The  outlook  for  fruit  at  present  is  very  encouraging. 
It  lias  been  cold  enough  to  hold  the  buds  hack  so  there 
lias  been  no  danger  of  frost.  I  think  if  nothing  happens 
there  will  be  a  very  good  crop  of  apples  in  our  section, 
also  other  fruits  look  equally  well.  Wheat  looks  very 
well,  as  we  have  had  lots  of  rain.  The  rain  and  cold 
weather  have  held  farmers  back  from  putting  in  oats  and 
is  likely  to  result  in  shortening  this  crop  to  quite  an 
extent.  c.  c.  si. 

Perry,  N.  Y„  May  17. 

The  prospect  for  fruit  is  very  good.  The  strawberry 
crop  will  be  short,  as  the  dry  weather  last  Fall  hurt  the 
plants  very  much.  Wheat  is  coming  out  and  farmers 
claim  it  looks  as  though  it  might  make  a  Half  crop,  where 
some  time  ago  they  thought  there  would  not  he  any. 
Possibly  one-half  of  the  acreage  was  plowed  up  and  put 
in  oats  and  corn  in  this  county.  Oats  are  looking  tine, 
and  the  corn  is  being  put  in  a  very  good  seed  bed  this 
season.  Tobacco  plants  doing  line ;  old  crop  tobacco  not 
moving  as  we  would  like  to  see  it.  s.  k.  w. 

Miamisburg,  O. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  blossoms,  Hie  prospects 
for  fruit  seem  to  be  “blooming,”  cherries  and  plums  es¬ 
pecially.  Apples  are  out  in  plenty,  excepting  those  trees 
and  limbs  which  bore  last  year.  Peaches  rather  scatter¬ 
ing.  We  are  seven  miles  from  the  river,  out  in  the  Hills ; 
lower  down  the  buds  did  not  winter  as  well.  Grass  and 
grain  never  looked  better.  For  the  past  10  days  (May  15) 
we  have  had  warm  weather,  with  occasional  showers,  and 
things  have  “jumped.”  Bat  I  have  seen  as  many  blossoms 
with  scarcely  any  fruit;  I  have  seen  the  fields  and 
orchards  look  like  the  "garden  of  the  Lord,”  followed  by 
dry  weather  and  a  very  short  hay  crop.  We  cannot  tell. 
He  only  knows  “who  maketh  the  grass  to  grow  for  the 
cattle  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man.”  b.  c. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

The  peach  crop  is  a  total  failure ;  in  strawberries, 
light;  cane  fruits  in  good  condition.  Apples  promise  fair; 
some  trees  in  full  bloom,  but  majority  passed  through 
full  bloom  in  rainy,  cloudy,  cold  weather  last  week. 
Wheat  is  very  spotted,  some  being  plowed  up  for  corn. 
Weather  was  too  dry  last:  Fall.  There  was  some  Winter 
injury,  which,  however,  lias  been  partially  repaired  by 
cool,  wet  weather  forcing  plants  to  stool.  Pastures  are 
tint*;  hay  crop  promising.  Stock  looks  good;  corn  in 
farmers’  hands  79  cents:  wheat  $1.25;  hay  $12.  choice 
Timothy;  potatoes  and  garden  are  backward;  ground  too 
wet,  out  of  condition.  Oats  promise  only  fair;  too  many 
weeds.  w.  c. 

Adams  Co.,  Ill. 

The  prospects  are  favorable  at  present  time  for  a  large 
crop  of  small  fruit — -plums,  cherries,  pears  and  some 
peaches.  Some  varieties  of  apples  are  blossoming  full. 
Baldwins  are  resting  this  year,  hut  Greenings  and  Spy 
will  produce  a  fair  crop.  A  large  acreage  of  potatoes  is 
being  planted,  but  owing  to  a  shortage  in  seed  it  will  he 
less  than  it  otherwise  would.  The  acreage  of  tobacco  will 
be  lessened  from  last  year  as  prices  do  not  warrant  sulli- 
cient  remuneration  for  the  work  and  expense  in  grow¬ 
ing.  The  wet,  cold  Spring  has  prevented  farmers  from 
sowing  oats  until  present  time,  which  will  mean  light  oats 
at.  harvest  time.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  the  condi¬ 
tions  will  he  for  a  corn  crop,  as  only  a  few  have  yet 
planted;  it  will  he  late  when  the  crop  is  all  in.  w.  f.  b. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  regret,  to  say  that  the  outlook  for  a  fruit  crop  in  1  His 
section  of  Missouri  is  bad ;  in  fact  very  had.  At  blooming 
time  the  Winesaps  were  the  only  apples  that  showed  any 
bloom,  and  I  felt  encouraged  that  we  were  to-  have  plenty 
of  so  good  an  apple,  hut  yesterday  (May  16)  I  went 
through  my  orchard  and  was  surprised  to  find  only  a  few 
apples  on  the  trees — nearly  all  falling  off.  I  have  talked 
with  several  of  my  neighbors  who  have  large  orchards  of 
thousands  of  trees  especially  of  Ben  Davis,  and  they  tell 
me  thev  will  not  have  a  bushel  to  the  acre  of  trees.  The 
prospect  for  peaches  is  a  little  better,  but  not  good  by  any 
means.  Of  other  fruits  especially  small  fruits,  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  for  a  fair  supply.  As  we  had  no  apples  last  year 
or  the  year  before  we  confidently  expected  a  bountiful  crop 
this  year,  hut  alas,  we  are  again  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  As  to  other  crops,  the  p-rospect  just  at  present  is 
not  at  all  good;  too  much  rain  and  devastating  floods 
have  done  much  damage.  But  it  is  time  enough  yet  to 
replant  corn,  and  we  hope  to  have  enough  and  some  to 
spare.  N-  -f- 

Cuba.  Mo. 

This  is  a  dairy  section,  therefore,  except  on  the  truck 
farms,  fruits  are  a  side  issue  and  receive  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  large  commercial  orchards  in  tlijs 
vicinity.  I  plan  to  put  out  30  or  more  late  apple  trees  this 
Fall,  hut  few  plantings  are  even  as  large  as  that,  yet  there 
are  some  good  apples  grown  about  here  and  they  aggre¬ 
gate  a  good  many  hundred  bushels  a  season.  From  all 
present  appearances  earlv  apples  will  be  plentiful  and  late 
ones  scarce  in  this  locality.  Bears  will  be  a  small  crop, 
hut  cherries,  plums  and  peaches  have  blossomed  heavily. 
All  small  fruits,  especially  strawberries,  look  well  and 
promise  a  big  crop.  The  wet  Sipring  is  holding  the  oat 
and  grass  seeding  hack  on  all  clay  and  hill  lands  where 
the  soil  is  at  all  heavy.  The  river  lands  are  earlier  and 
on  such  farms  oats  are  mostly  in  and  up,  and  the  grass 
seeding  looks  good  (May  17).  The  continued  rains  and 
warm  weather  have  given  new  life  to  last  year’s  seeding 
and  a  bountiful  hay  crop  is  the  prospect.  If  the  weather 
permits  a  heavy  planting  of  potatoes  will  he  made.  Tin- 
retail  price  of  potatoes  is  about  $1  a  bushel.  Oats  70 
cents;  hav  $14  in  the  barn,  hut  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
Eggs  20  cents  a  dozen  by  the  case,  cash.  Asparagus  Is 
very  low,  there  being  a  heavy  crop  and  poor  demand. 

Union,  N.  Y.  *'■  a.  f- 

The  outlook  appears  to  he  normal.  I  have  heard  some 
complaint  that  Baldwin  trees  were  not  set  with  buds  in 
some  orchards.  I  have  examined  niy  own  and  one  or 
two  near-bv  orchards  and  find  the  Baldwins  which  did  not 
bear  last  vear,  well  set  with  buds:  Greenings  in  same  con¬ 
dition.  Blossoms  are  coming  a  little  late,  hut  I  think  not 
as  late  as  in  1907.  Cherries  and  peaches  in  full  bloom 
(May  15),  peaches  in  fine  condition,  with  excessive  bloom: 
this,  of  course,  proves  nothing  as  to  crop,  but  without 
bloom  we  know  we  have  nothing  to  expect,  and  with  it  we 
can  have  good  hopes.  Tears  just  ready  to  open  a  normal 
bloom  from  all  indications.  Japan  plums  normal,  native 
plums  also.  Raspberries  in  lx-st  condition  in  several  years; 
did  not  freeze  back  last  Winter,  and  look  tine.  Oat  seed¬ 
ing  not  near  all  done  yet  on  account  of  wet  weather :  some 
few  fields  on  early  land  got  in  some  time  ago,  up  and 
looking  well.  Wheat  looking  fair,  some  late-sowed  wheat 
seems  to  have  rather  a  thin  stand,  but  is  making  good 
growth.  New  meadows  seem  to  he  starting  well,  hut  old 
ones  and  and  pasture  are  slow  :  it  has  been  very  cold  as 
well  as  wet,  which  I  think  will  account  for  these  condi¬ 
tions.  The  onion  crop  not  nearly  all  in  yet ;  probably 
some  will  not.  he  put  in  that  was  intended  to  be  sown. 
Stock  high,  especially  pigs:  from  $3  up  is  being  paid  for 
Spring  pigs.  Bees  wintered  finely  until  April  1  ;  then  the 
cold  month  gave  them  a  bad  setback,  so  that  the  first  of 
May  found  them  no  further  ahead  than  April  1.  May 
lias  so  far  done  much  better,  and  they  are  building  up 
fast,  tint  they  will  probably  make  small  surplus  from 
fruit  bloom.  They  should,  however,  lie  iu  tine  shape  to 
harvest  the  clover  honey  when  it  comes.  J.  a.  c. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  BUILDER'S  LESSON. 

“How  shall  I  a  habit  break?" 

As  you  did  that  habit  make. 

As  you  gathered  you  must  lose ; 

As  you  yielded,  now  refuse. 

Thread  by  thread  the  strands  we  twist, 
Till  they  bind  us  neck  and  wrist. 

Thread  by  thread  the  patient  hand 
Must  untwine  ere  free  we  stand. 

As  we  builded  stone  by  stone, 

AVe  must  loil  unhelped,  alone, 

Till  the  wall  is  overthrown. 

But  remember,  as  we  try. 

Lighter  every  test  goes  by; 

Wading  in,  the  stream  grows  deep 
Toward  llio  center's  downward  sweep; 
Backward  turn,  each  step  ashore 
Shallower  is  than  that  before. 

Ah,  the  precious  years  we  waste 
Leveling  what  we  raised  in  haste ; 

Doing  what  must  be  undone 
Ere  content  or  love  be  won  ! 

First  across  the  gulf  we  cast 
Kite-borne  threads,  till  lines  are  passed 
And  habit  builds  the  bridge  at  last ! 

—JOHN  BOYLE  O'KEILLY. 

* 

Cookf.d  cereal  left  over  from  breakfast 
may  be  made  into  delicious  croquettes 
for  luncheon  or  tea.  As  the  cereal  may 
vary  in  softness  or  moisture  it  is  hard 
to  give  definite  proportions  in  a  recipe. 
Enough  bread  crumbs  and  egg  should 
be  added  to  bind  the  croquette  together, 
and  a  few  chopped  dates  or  chopped 
nuts  added,  the  croquettes  molded, 
dipped  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and 
fried  in  deep  fat. 

* 

As  a  delicious  variation  of  rolled  jelly 
cake,  use  fig  marmalade  for  filling.  Chop 
one-half  pound  each  of  dates,  figs  and 
raisins  by  running  through  a  food  chop¬ 
per;  add  a  half  cup  of  sugar,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  orange  juice,  and  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon.  Cook  about  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  spread  over  the  cake  as  soon 
as  it  comes  from  the  oven.  As  soon  as 
the  cake  is  rolled,  roll  it  up  in  paraffin 
paper  and  let  it  stand  for  a  little  while, 

until  it  becomes  firmly  in  shape. 

* 

Curtains  of  Java  print,  which  look 
very  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  are 
among  the  draperies  offered  for  coun- 
'try  houses.  They  are  mingled  Ori¬ 
ental  patterns  of  indigo  blue  and  white, 
and  cost  $4.75  a  pair.  Summer  bed¬ 
spreads  of  dimity  are  printed  in  simi¬ 
lar  styles  of  indigo  and  white,  looking 
like  the  old  hand-woven  spreads,  but 
are  much  lighter.  Some  are  printed  in 
a  border  and  centerpiece  of  bright-col¬ 
ored  birds  and  flowers,  giving  a  very 
old-fashioned  look.  They  cost  from  $2 

up  in  size  for  a  double  bed. 

* 

It  is  a  little  more  trouble  to  fasten 
the  skirt  of  a  one-piece  dress  all  the 
way  down  with  real  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes,  but  the  convenience  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  in  laundering,  as  the  whole 
dress  can  be  opened  out  flat  to  iron. 
Where  a  one-piece  gown  is  made  to 
wear  with  a  guimpe  it  is  well  to  have 
the  guimpe  long  enough  to  come  down 
over  the  bust  with  armholes,  so  that 
it  will  stay  in  place  without  fastening 
into  the  frock.  With  an  overdress  the 
sleeves  form  a  part  of  the  guimpe,  but 
where  the  dress  has  long  sleeves  of 
the  same  material  a  woman  who  per¬ 
spires  very  freely  will  find  it  desirable 
to  have  short  plain  sleeves  in  the 
guimpe, '  which  will  aid  in  keeping  ad¬ 
justable  shields  in  place. 

* 

We  have  had  several  inquiries  of 
late  concerning  the  destruction  of  the 
loathsome  cockroach,  one  of  the  most 
disgusting  nuisances  a  housekeeper  has 
to  contend  with.  We  have  used  several 
proprietary  remedies  to  drive  these  cre¬ 
atures  away  with  satisfactory  results. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  in  his  “Economic 
Entomology,”  recommends  the  use  of 
borax  mixed  with  chocolate.  The  in¬ 
sects  are  greedy  for  chocolate,  while 
the  borax  is  poisonous  to  them.  The 
two  substances  should  be  mixed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  mortar,  so  that  every  par¬ 


ticle  of  chocolate  will  carry  some  borax. 
This  is  sifted  into  crevices,  or  any  other 
places  frequented  by  the  roaches.  As 
the  borax  is  not  dangerous  to  persons 
or  domestic  animals,  this  is  a  safe  rem¬ 
edy  to  use.  Another  familiar  roach 
destroyer  is  phosphorus  paste,  made 
by  mixing  phosphorus  with  butter, 


spread  upon  soft  bread.  If  this  is  used 
it  should  be  put  about  the  last  thing 
at  night,  and  any  pieces  remaining  re¬ 
moved  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  to 
avoid  any  risk  from  the  poison.  This 
is  a  familiar  remedy  in  hothouses. where 
orchid  growers  are  often  annoyed  by 
roaches,  sometimes  suffering  from  an 
infestation  of  the  tropical  type,  smug¬ 
gled  in  among  imported  plants.  A  coun- 


6333  Misses’  Princesse  Over  Dress 
to  be  worn  with  any  Guimpe, 

14  and  16  years. 


try  housewife  can  usually  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance,  but  in  a  city  building 
with  many  tenants  it  is  very  difficult, 
especially  where  there  is  an  adjacent 
restaurant.  One  of  our  friends,  lunch¬ 
ing  recently  in  a  restaurant  of  some 
hygienic  distinction,  saw  something  in 


a  nearby  corner  which,  to  her  excited 
gaze,  seemed  just  about  the  size  and 
outline  of  a  mouse.  She  called  the 
waiter,  a  smiling  foreigner,  who  exam¬ 
ined  the  intruder,  and  reported  cheer¬ 
fully:  “No  mouse — only  a  bug.  I  chase 
him  into  kitchen” — which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  did.  It  was  a  gigantic  cockroach, 
which  trotted  into  the  kitchen  as  though 
entirely  at  home,  and  gave  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  further  possibilities  in  that 
line  that  our  friend  has  avoided  the 
restaurant  ever  since. 


Candy  Information  Wanted. 

Concerning  the  hoarhound  candy  re¬ 
cipe  on  page  430,  I  have  repeatedly 
made  candy  in  that  manner,  with  and 
without  the  hoarhound.  I  get  good 
hard  candy  that  will  pull  and  work  all 
right,  but  it  soon  becomes  sticky.  I 
notice  that  the  candy  in  the  stores  keeps 
a  long  time  without  becoming  sticky. 
How  is  that  freedom  from  stickiness 
obtained?  _  t.  b. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  blouse  closing  in  front,  and  yet  a 
little  more  dressy  than  the  tailored  shirt 
waist,  is  shown  in  No.  0300.  The  blouse 
is  made  with  fronts  and  back.  The  back 
is  tucked  for  its  entire  length,  the  fronts 
for  their  entire  length  at  the  centre,  to 
yoke  depth  from  the  shoulders.  A  box  I 
plait  finishes  the  front.  The  neck  Is 
finished  with  a  neck-band  and  the  stock 
is  made  separately  and  adjusted  over 
it.  The  one-piece  sleeves  are  gathered 
at  their  upper  edges  to  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  fullness.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  3J4 
yards  21  or  24,  3  yards  32  or  2  yards 
44  inches  wide,  2  yards  of  banding.  The 
pattern  6300  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure ; 
price  10  cents. 

A  pretty  little  overdress  is  shown  in 
No.  6333.  The  overdress  consists  of 
blouse  portion  and  skirt.  The  blouse 
is  laid  in  tucks  over  the  shoulders  and 
consists  of  the  front  and  back  portions. 
The  skirt  is  seven  gored  and  the  two 
are  joined  beneath  the  belt.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  me-  , 
dium  size  (16  years)  is  7  yards  24  or 
27,  5)4  yards  32  or  4  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  J4  yard  27  inches  wide  for 
collar  and  belt.  The  pattern  5333  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Cleaning  Hints. — Sifted  coal  ashes 
will  brighten  knives  or  tin  and  will  re¬ 
move  burnt  particles  from  graniteware 
better  than  anything  you  can  buy.  A 
dish  of  ashes  on  the  sink  is  a  boon  to 
housekeepers.  If  anyone  will  use  an 
oyster  shell  to  scrape  the  kettle  cereals 
have  been  cooked  in  she  will  never  be 
without  one  on  the  sink  board.  The 
sharp  pointed  half  of  the  shell  is  best. 

SARAH  ISHAM  C01T. 

Our  Favorite  Cabbage  Pickle.  — 
One  gallon  of  chopped  cabbage,  one- 
half  gallon  of  chopped  tomatoes,  green, 
two  green  peppers  chopped  fine,  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  spice,  cloves  and 
black  pepper  ground  fine;  one  quart 
of  sugar.  Cover  all  with  vinegar,  and 
cook  slowly  one  hour.  We  sometimes 
add  one  quart  of  chopped  green  apples,  j 
for  a  change.  If  pure  cider  vinegar  is 
used  this  will  keep  all  Winter  in  stone 
jars,  but  must  be  kept  from  freezing. 

MRS.  D.  B.  p. 

Coffee  Cake. — In  answer  to  query  as 
to  how  to  make  crumb  covering  on 
baker’s  coffee  cake,  I  submit  my  plan: 
lake  equal  parts  of  flour  and  sugar, 
say  half  teacupful  of  each  for  one 
cake,  pour  together  on  dough  tray  or 
baking  board:  to  this  add  piece  of  but¬ 
ter  large  as  walnut,  or  lard  and  butter, 
half  and  half,  will  do  very  well;  then 
work  all  together  or  .cut  it  in  with  a 
knife  to  give  proper  granulated  con¬ 
dition  ;  then  add  cinnamon  to  taste. 
Rubbing  meal,  sugar  and  butter  with 
the  hand  tends  to  make  the  mixture  too 
smooth.  Manipulation  with  the  knife 
always  gives  me  best  results.  A  little 
practice  will  make  the  process  easy. 

C.  K.  M. 


-NEW  LOW  DOWN* 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
75  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  all  agents',  dealers’ 
and  even  mall  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
i  freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
.for  it  today.  Our  new 
’low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  in 
w  close  skimming,  ease  of 

f  I  cleaning,  easy  running,  sim- 

^  I  plicity.  strength  or  quality. 

Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
>on  every  AMERICAN  ma- 
J  chine.  We  can  ship  im- 
f  mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  i  Cambridge.  N.  Y» 


320  Acres  of  Wheat  Land  in 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Will  Make  You  Rich 

Fifty  Bushels  per  Acre  have 
been  grown.  General  avernge 
greater  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Continent.  Under  New 
Regulations  it  is  possible  to 
secure  a  Homestead  of  IfiO 'acres 
free  and  an  additional  160  acres 
at  S3.00  per  acre. 

“  The  development  of  the 
country  hns  made  marvelous 
strides.  It  is  n  revelation,  a  record  of 
conquest  by  settlement  that  is  remark¬ 
able.’’  Extract  from  correspondence 
of  a  Missouri  Editor,  who  visited  Can¬ 
ada  in  August  last. 

The  grnin  crop  of  1908  will  not  many 
farmers  S30  to  $26  per  acre.  Grain-rais¬ 
ing,  Mixed  Farming  and  Dairying 
are  the  principal  industries.  Climate 
is  excellent;  Social  Conditions  the 
best:  RailwayAdvantages  unequal- 
ed;  Schools,  Churches  and  Markets 
close  at.  hand. 

Linds  may  also  be  purchased  from  Railway 
and  Lind  Companies.  For  "Last  Best  West'' 
pamphlets,  maps  and  information  as  to  how 
to  secure  lowest  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern* 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bards 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FARMS. 


Why  not  I  ocate  i  n  Manatee 
County,  (West  Coast)?  Ten 
acres  net  as  much  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  Northern  States. 
Delightful  climate,  abundan 
rainfall,  convenient  markets. 

VEGETABLES  NET 
$1000  ACRE. 

Outdoor  work  the  year 
round,  several  crops  a  season. 
Lands  reasonable.  Write 
for  full  information. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 
General  Indl.  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE, 

Dept.  18. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VA 
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a  99  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
■  m  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.’’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

8witli  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Interested 


3 


Months 

Trial 

Subscription 
10  cents 


in  raising  poultry,  live 
stock,  produce,  fruit,  hon¬ 
ey,  or  other  farm  products? 

If  so,  send  ten  cents  for  a 
3-months’  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  “RURAL  FARMER.” 

It  Tells  You 

all  about  farm  cultivation,  orcharding,  live 
stock  and  poultry  breeding.  How  to  market 
crops  successfully,  informs  you  how  to  ship, 
pack,  crate,  bill  and  get  returns.  “RURAL 
FARMER”  columns  are  rich  in  things  you 
should  know.  Three  Months  for  10  cents. 

Published  weekly— 50  cents  per  year;  3  years 
for  $1.00,  or  $1.00  per  year  for  club  of  3  persons. 

•‘RURAL  FARMER.” 

44  8.  3rd  Street,  *  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


31,500  PROFIT  “on*  CIDER 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  which  fully 
describes  and  illustrates  The  Original 

Mf.  Gilead  Hydraulic 

CIDER  PRESSES 


For  custom  work  in  your  locality 
they  are  money  makers.  Built  in 
sizes  10  to  400  barrels  per  day. 

Hand  or  power.  Also  Steam 

Evaporators,  Apple -Butter  Cookers,  p^y 

Yinegar  Generators,  etc.  We  can  show  ,^j 

you  how  $1,500  clear  profit  can  be  made. 

Hydraulic  Press  Hfg.  Co.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mi.  Gilead,  Ohio* 
Or  Boom  119  J_  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Kew  York,  Y* 


GIDER 

and  all  machinery  for 
making  fruit  juices,  etc. 
Most  reliable  and  econ¬ 
omical.  Catalogue  free. 

The  BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO. 

312  Water  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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FARMERS’  WIVES. 

On  page  481  are  two  articles  relating 
to  fanners’  wives  and  their  lives.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  two  are  both  true, 
in  that  they  show  the  extremes.  As 
showing  the  true  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  average  farm  home,  one  is  about 
as  far  from  the  point  as  the  other.  All 
farmers’  wives  do  not  work  from  morn¬ 
ing  until  past  the  twilight,  and  neither 
do  all  have  so  pleasant  a  life  as  that 
.Mrs.  Johnson  so  charmingly  describes. 
There  are  certain  sections  in  this  part 
of  New  York  where  many  farmers’ 
wives  have  their  own  horse  and  car¬ 
riage  and  time  to  drive  it ;  where  they 
are  because  of  leisure  as  well-informed 
and  bright  as  their  city  sisters.  But  a 
fewr  miles  away,  on  some  of  the  hill 
farms  where  perhaps  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  are  working  early  and  late  to 
keep  above  board,  the  women  have  not 
so  easy  a  time.  It  really  depends  in 
most  cases  on  the  fatness  of  the  pocket- 
book,  just  as  it  does  in  any  other  busi¬ 
ness,  except,  as  a  rule,  farmers’  wives 
take  more  interest  in  their  husbands’ 
work  and  are  willing  to  make  all  sorts 
of  sacrifices  to  get  a  home  of  their  own. 

That  the  average  farmhouse  has  more 
work  than  a  city  or  town  home  is  be¬ 
yond  question.  The  farmer’s  wife  must 
of  necessity  do  work  that  her  city  cou¬ 
sin  knows  nothing  of.  The  merchant 
does  not  board  his  clerks,  for  instance, 
yet  I  have  known  women  living  in  town 
with  only  two  in  the  family  who  were 
“worked  to  death.”  It  depends  much 
on  the  woman.  Many  farmers’  wives 
could  better  their  condition  if  they  only 
xnew  how  to  simplify  their  work.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  men,  and  you  will  find 
them  in  the  city  as  well,  who  seem  to 
expect  their  wives  and  daughters  to  live 
for  work  alone,  with  nothing  in  return 
but  board  and  clothes,  poor  at  that.  But 
these  men  are  not  by  any  means  typical 
of  the  New  York  or  any  other  State 
farmer.  mrs.  j.  f.  Gregory. 

What  One  Farmer’s  Wife  Says. 

Nearly  every  paper  we  pick  up  has 
one  or  more  articles  picturing  in  dole¬ 
ful  terms  the  terrible  lot  of  the  farmer’s 
wife.  Her  isolation,  her  hard  work, 
her  dismal  surroundings,  are  dwelt  upon 
at  length.  I  am  a  farmer’s  wife,  a  farm¬ 
er’s  daughter  and  the  granddaughter 
and  great-granddaughter  of  farmers.  I 
must  be  very  stupid,  for  I  fail  to  see 
the  need  of  all  this  rhetoric.  1  resent 
most  intensely  the  tone  of  pity  and 
commiseration  in  these  articles.  Every 
farmer’s  wife  will  tell  you  the  same, 
except  perhaps  here  and  there  a  dis¬ 
content,  who.  failing  to  grasp  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  life,  would  be  discontented  and 
whinirjg  wherever  placed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  sanely. 
Let  us  cut  out  the  sickly  sentiment  and 
unasked-for  sympathy  of  the  unoccu¬ 
pied  class  who  make  it  their  business 
to  talk  about,  write  about  and  attempt 
to  change  conditions  of  which  they  know 
nothing.  Farming  is  a  business.  The 
man  is  a  farmer  because  he  chooses  to 
be.  The  woman  is  a  farmer’s  wife  be¬ 
cause  she  loved  the  farmer.  Other  men 
choose  to  be  carpenters,  grocers,  millers, 
lawyers,  merchants,  or  any  other  occu¬ 
pation  to  which  man  has  turned  his  at¬ 
tention.  The  man  with  little  capital  be¬ 
gins  his  business — whatever  it  qiay  be 
— in  a  small  way.  The  home  must  of 
necessity  be  humble — deprivations  are 
many,  work  is  there  in  plenty,  and 
pleasures  are  few.  Were  we  to  visit 
a  large  number  of  these  humble  homes 
of  working  men,  the  wives  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  found  the  happiest,  health¬ 
iest,  most  contented  women  visited.  The 
woman  on  the  farm  is  the  business  part¬ 
ner  of  her  husband.  She  understands 
minutely  every  line  of  work  pursued. 
She  helps  produce  the  income;  she  is 
consulted  as  to  the  outgo. 

In  farming  as  surely  as  in  other  pur¬ 
suits  good  management  brings  financial 
success,  added  comforts,  more  pleas¬ 
ures.  Bad  management,  anywhere, 
means  plodding  in  the  old  ruts  or  deeper 
ones.  A  great  deal  is  said  about  the 
meagre  furnishings  of  the  country  home. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  homes  of 
people  of  the  same  means  in  every  walk 
of  life.  Those  who  have  a  taste  for 
books,  pictures,  and  music  find  means 
to  gratify  these  tastes.  Those  who  do 
not  care  for  such  things  would  consider 
their  money  wasted  if  spent  lor  litera¬ 
ture  or  art.  Go  through  the  villages  and 
cities;  do  you  find  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  homes  with  well-filled  book 
shelves,  with  artistic  pictures  on  their 
walls,  with  musical  instruments  in  their 
parlors,  than  you  find  in  the  farm 
homes? 

In  several  articles  recently  printed  {he 
farmer  is  pictured  as  an  unfeeling  brute 
— his  wife  as  an  overworked,  ill-treated 
slave.  Without  doubt  such  cases  may 
be  found.  Human  nature  does  not  dif¬ 
fer  very  greatly.  We  find  the  selfish 
specimen  in  shop,  counting  house  and 
palace  quite  as  often  as  on  the  farm. 
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We  find  women  in  every  walk  of  life 
who  from  incapacity  or  listlessness  lead 
unlovely  downtrodden  lives.  It  is  un¬ 
fair  to  go  only  to  the  farm  to  look  for 
brutality  and  incapacity.  The  humble 
home  with  whitewashed  walls,  cheap  but 
clean  muslin  curtains  and  little  plot  of 
(lowers  before  the  door,  with  a  pervad¬ 
ing  atmosphere  of  love,  comradeship  and 
clean  morals,  may  be  much  more  truly 
a  home  than  the  gilded  mansion  with 
tapcstry-lning  walls,  greenhouses  of  rare 
flowers  and  retinue  of  servants.  The 
strong,  capable,  home-making  farmer’s 
wife  is  rather  to  be  envied  than  pitied. 
She  leads  the  most  nearly  an  ideal  life, 
surrounded  by  green  fields  and  waving 
trees,  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  rippling 
of  brooks  furnishing  the  most  exquisite 
music;  and  clean  air  and  pure  water 
giving  the  best  possession  of  all  perfect 
health.  nettie  c.  royce. 


Good  Things  From  the  Garden. 

French  Stewed  Beans. — Soak  a  pint 
'of  Lima  beans  for  an  hour  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  then  simmer  for  twenty  minutes. 
Drain  off  the  water,  add  enough  sea¬ 
soned  veal  or  chicken  stock  to  cover, 
a  teaspoonful  of  minced  chives  or  on¬ 
ion,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  that 
quantity  of  white  pepper  and  continue 
cooking  until  the  beans  have  become 
very  tender  and  the  gravy  nearly  ab¬ 
sorbed,  then  add  a  teaspoonful  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  melted  serve 
in  a  hot  dish.  This  is  a  nice  supper 
dish. 

Eggplant  with  Tomatoes. — This  is  a 
Neapolitan  dish;  it  is  very  good.  Pour 
a  cup  of  cream  or  rich  milk  into  a 
deep  earthenware  dish ;  cut  several 
slices  of  eggplant  as  thin  as  a  wafer, 
salt  them  liberally  and  line  the  bottom 
of  the  dish;  slice  two  large,  ripe  to¬ 
matoes  and  put  a  layer  on  the  egg 
plant ;  then  a  layer  of  cooked  maca¬ 
roni  sprinkled  with  half  a  dozen  lumps 
of  cheese  the  size  of  a  thimble  and  as 
many  of  butter;  pepper  it  thickly,  cover 
with  the  remaining  slices  of  tomato 
and  a  top  layer  of  egg  plant,  both  well 
salted  and  peppered.  Bake  gently  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  in  a  steady 
oven  and  serve  in  the  dish  in  which  it 
is  baked. 

Fricasseed  Celeriac. — Cut  celeriac  in 
small  dice  and  cook  until  tender  in 
salted  water.  .  Drain,  return  to  the 
cooking  utensil  and  to  every  pint  of 
the  vegetable  add  a  cupful  of  rich 
milk;  thicken  it  with  a  level  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  made  smooth  in  a 
little  cold  milk.  Season  with  half  a 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  a  quarter  -  tea¬ 
spoon  of  white  pepper.  Five  minutes 
before  serving  add  to  the  above  pro¬ 
portions  half  a  cupful  of  diced  cold 
chicken  (the  white  meat  is  preferable) 
and  an  equal  amount  of  tiny  potato 
balls,  which  have  been  cooked  for  the 
purpose  in  salted  water. 

Sweet  Potato  and  Nut  Loaf. — Reheat 
two  cups  of  mashed  and 'seasoned  sweet 
potatoes  and  mix  with  them  one  cup 
of  chopped  nut  meats.  Stir  in  one- 
quarter  cup  of  melted  butter  and  a 
beaten  egg.  Press  into  a  square  mold 
and  when  cold  cut  into  slices,  dip  in 
egg  and  bread  crumb  and  fry. 

Asparagus  and  Eggs.  —  Cut  two 
bunches  of  asparagus  into  inch  pieces 
and  stew  until  soft.  Drain  well  and 
cover  with  thick  drawn  butter.  Ar¬ 
range  on  a  baking  plate  and  place  on 
the  top  some  poached  eggs  cooked  soft 
and  nicely  seasoned.  Put  into  the  oven 
for  about  five  minutes  and  serve  at 
once. 

Baked  Succotash. — Empty  a  can  of 
succotash  into  a  shallow  baking  dish, 
add  a  tablespoon ful  of  butter,  half  a 
teaspoon  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper  and 
of  paprika  and  enough  milk  (about  one 
cupful)  to  make  very  soft.  Bake  two 
hours  or  so  in  a  moderate  oven.  When 
done  this  should  be  very  brown.  Serve 
piping  hot.  This  is  far  superior  to 
•stewed  succotash.  Canned  corn  can  be 
served  in  the  same  way. 


Some  Cherry  Recipes. 

Cherry  Olives. — Pick  cherries  when 
not  overly  ripe,  taking  great  care  not  to 
loosen  the  stem  where  it  joins  the  fruit. 
With  the  shears  clip  off  half,  or  more, 
of  the  stem,  and  then  put  the  cherries 
into  quart  or  pint  cans  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  fruit. 
Mix  cold  rain-water  and  vinegar  in 
equal  parts  (half  and  half)  and  fill  the 
cans  full  to  overflowing — being  sure  no 
air  spaces  are  left.  Seal  the  cans;  keep 
in  a  cool,  dark  place,  and  after  standing 
a  few  weeks,  or  months,  the  cherries 
will  furnish  a  very  fair  substitute  for 
olives. 

Cherry  Cup. — Stone  two  pounds  of 
large  cherries.  Put  both  pulp  and  stones 
into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  and  let 
them  steep  for  two  hours.  Boil  a  pint 


of  water  with  two  pounds  of  sugar  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  add  the  syrup  to 
the  liquor  strained  with  the  cherries. 
Serve  in  fancy  cups  with  bits  of  ice  if 
convenient,  otherwise  as  cold  as  it  can 
be  made  without  ice. 

Cherry  Syrup. — For  a  syrup  that  can 
be  kept,  ready  for  an  emergency,  fake 
the  stones  from  dead  ripe  cherries. 
Crack  part  of  the  stones;  remove  the 
pits  and  pound  until  crushed,  then  put 
cherries  and  pounded  pits  together  and 
press  until  all  juice  is  extracted.  To 
each  pint  of  juice  add  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  boil  for  ten  minutes,  skimming  off 
all  scum  that  rises.  Bottle  and  seal.  A 
little  of  this  syrup  in  a  glass  with  cold 
water  provides  a  delicious  drink  at  any 
time. 

Uncooked  Pickle. — Pit  and  measure 
ripe  cherries;  put  them  into  an  earthen¬ 
ware  dish  and  cover  ^vith  good  vinegar; 
let  them  stand  forty-eight  hours  and 
then  drain  as  dry  as  possible.  Weigh, 
or  measure,  as  much  sugar  as  you  had 
cherries  (after  pitting)  and  put  drained 
cherries  and  sugar,  in  alternate  layers, 
into  a  stone  crock.  Stir  them  up,  from 
bottom  of  crock,  twice  every  day  for 
three  days,  then  pack  in  glasses  or  bot¬ 
tles  and  cover  with  the  sugar-syrup  that 
formed  in  the  crock.  What  is  not 
needed  in  the  glasses  will  make  deli¬ 
cious  sauces  or  may  be  stiffened  with 
gelatine  and  used  for  a  dessert.  The 
vinegar  used  is  not  hurt  in  the  least  by 
the  cherry  juice  and  color  mixed  with  it. 

Cherry  Bar-le-Duc. — Use  large,  sweet 
cherries,  when  dead  ripe.  Remove  the 
stones  without  breaking  the  fruit  any 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Weigh  the  fruit  and  take  three  pounds 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Ar¬ 
range  fruit  and  sugar  in  layers,  in  por¬ 
celain  kettle,  and  let  stand  over  night — - 
or  six  hours  if  prepared  in  the  morning. 
Place  over  the  fire  and  bring  very  slowly 
to  boiling  heat,  then  cook  10  minutes. 
Take  out  the  fruit,  draining  off  as  much 
of  the  syrup  as  possible.  Cook  syrup 
10  to  15  minutes  longer  and  strain  over 
the  fruit,  through  a  cloth.  Put  in  jelly 
glasses  or  cups.  These  are  not  as  trou¬ 
blesome  to  prepare  as  the  “sunshine” 
fruits,  and  are  really  finer. 

Cherry  Spice. — Allow  four  pounds  su¬ 
gar  to  four  pounds  stoned  cherries.  Add 
a  teacupful  of  vinegar  to  the  sugar  and 
bring  to  a  boil,  then  drop  in  a  bag  con¬ 
taining  a  cupful  of  cherry-stones,  a  ta¬ 
blespoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  and  a 
tcaspoonful  of  whole  cloves.  Let  sim¬ 
mer  10  minutes  and  add  the  cherries 
and  their  juice.  Cook  slowly  until  as 
thick  as  desired.  Lift  out  the  spice-bag 
before  the  syrup  thickens. 

Cherry  Cheese. — For  this,  use  red 
cherries.  Stone,  and  chop  them  fine. 
Add  half  their  weight  of  sugar  and 
cook,  slowly,  until  thick  enough  that 
when  cold  they  can  be  sliced  like  cheese. 
Put  into  cups  and  seal  like  jellies  or 
jams.  Cut  in  thin  slices,  roll  in  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  and  serve  with  gelatine 
creams,  cakes,  or  wafers.  Pleasing  to 
both  sight  and  taste. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 


Simpson-Eddy  stone 

Zephyrette||§p 
Ginghams, 


-  Lff, 


Stylish  dressing  is  with¬ 
in  easy  range  of  moderate 
means  by  the  use  of  these 
fine  dress  ginghams. 

The  durable  fabric  and 
beautiful  patterns  with 
the  intense  fast  colors 
obtained  by  our  new  sci¬ 
entific  process,  give  an 
exceptional  combination 
of  style  and  economy. 


New  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 


^PC6JL$  PAT.OFF, 

EDdystoNl 

Zephyrettes 


To  Insure  getting: 
the  genuine,  be  sure 
to  ask  your  dealer 
for  Simpson- Eddy- 
stone  Zephyrette 
ginghams.  Write 
us  his  name  if  he 
hasn't  them.  We’ll 
help  him  supply 
you. 

The  Eddystone 
Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


vour 

JL  Buy  no 


RAZOR  ALWAYS  SHARP 

Buy  no  more  razors.  Fay  no  more  hone  bills. 
Shave  in  comfort.  Send  us  your  name  at  once. 

SEDELKE  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  17,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 


•  TfWtXa 

.  riMt  BR«®> 

M  W  ' 


WATERPROOF 

OILED 

CLOTHING 

will  give  you  full  value 
for  every  dollar  spent 
and  keep  you  dry  in 
the  wettest  weather. 

SUITS  #322 
SUCKERS  #322 
POMMEL  SUCKERS 

#3  so 

SOLO  EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG  FREE 

AJ.Tower  Co.  boston.  u7s.a.  »» 
Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited  Toronto. can. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

W®  ship  on  approval,  without  »  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  CENT  If  you  »ro  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUYo?«£«an££ 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  ever*  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  ten  heard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
nUC  PCUT  is  >11  9  will  cost  yon  to 
Ullk  ULn  I  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sent  you  tree  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIKES,  Coaster-Brakes,  Built- 

np-Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.BSO,  CHICAGO 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  these 
jars,  send  $3,  and  wo  will  express 
prepaid  thirty  (30)  quart  size  Atlas 
E-Z  Seal  J  Aits  to  any  town  having 
an  oillco  of  the  Adams  or  U.  S- 
Express  Co.,  within  tho  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana  or  Michigan,  or  we  will  quote 
delivery  prices  ill  other  portions  of 
tho  United  States  by  freight  or 
express. 


This  is  the  Jar 
That  Saves  You  Trouble 

The  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar  —  the  best 
made  and  most  convenient  fruit  con¬ 
tainer  yet  put  on  the  market. 

It  has  a  mouth  sufficiently  wide  to 
take  in  large  fruits,  like  peaches  and 
pears,  whole. 

It  seals  by  a  simple  downward  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  hand,  and  when  sealed, 
keeps  its  contents  perfectly  for  any 
length  of  time.  The 

ATLAS 

E-Z  Seal  Jar 

(Lightning  Trimmings) 

is  machine-made  ;  of  extra  tough  glass  and 
very  strong  at  top  where  common  jars  so 
often  break.  Being  smooth  finish  on  the 
lip,  there  are  no  fine  glass  particles  to  fall 
into  the  jar,  as  sometimes  happens  when 
putting  cap  on  a  hand-made  jar.  The 

Atlas  Special  Mason 

has  a  wider  mouth,  but  is  made  with  screw 
cap. 

Always  ask  your  dealerfor“Atlas”  jarsand 
take  no  substitute  —  then  you  have  the  best. 

A  Book  of  Preserving  Recipes 

Sent  free  to  every  woman  who  sends  us  the 
name  of  her  grocer,  stating  whether  or  not  he 
sells  Atlas  Jars. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  “CATTLE  GRUB.” 

On  page  216  we  printed  a  statement 
from  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  regarding  the  "grub”  so  often 
found  in  the  backs  of  cattle.  Many 
farmers  at  once  challenged  the  state¬ 
ment.  Here  is  one  sample  letter: 

I  was  reading  on  page  216  inquiry  from 
several  readers  how  grubs  get  in  the  backs 
of  cattle,  and  it  is  answered  in  “News 
Notes”  from  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  A  more  preposterous  impossible  thing 
1  am  frank  to  confess  I  never  saw  in  print, 
excepting  Gulliver’s  Talcs  or  perhaps  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights,  and  they  are  hardly  compar¬ 
able  to  tiiis  story  of  how  a  fly  lays  bis  eggs 
on  the  ends  of  hair  of  the  flanks  and  heels 
of  the  cattle,  and  are  licked  off  by  them 
and  taken  into  the  stomach  or  neck,  whence 
they  in  time,  six  months  or  more,  bore 
their  way  to  the  outer  skin  of  the  “crit¬ 
ter’s”  back  and  then  make  boles  for  vent. 
When  a  college  stands  responsible  for  such 
statements  as  this.  I  think  it  high  time 
some  old  ba.vseed  sots  them  right,  and  tolls 
the  truth,  so  the  papers  will  fit  the  cow, 
for  even  this  explanation  won’t  fit  the  ordi¬ 
nary  hot  fly,  as  it  describes  him  in  “Nows 
Notes”;  and  in  the  Middle  and  New  Mug- 
land  States  this  cause  of  grubs  is  so  well 
known  that  almost  any  school  child  can 
tell  the  cause  of  them.  Almost  any  bright, 
hot,  sunny  day  from  middle  June  to  last  of 
August  a  very  large  black  fly  may  be  seen, 
called  the  cattle  fly  or  beetle.  It  lias  a 
very  sharp  proboscis  like  the  mosquito,  with 
which  they  can  puncture  the  toughest  hide, 
Every  time  they  light  on  a  critter  they 
draw  blood  and  fill  themselves  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent  if  allowed  to  stay  long  enough 
to  do  so.  In  the  puncture  which  they  thus 
make  after  sucking  the  blood  they  lay  one 
egg.  which  fully  matures  usually  the  fol¬ 
lowing  June  unless  removed,  and  falling  to 
the  ground  the  grub  at  once  burrows,  like 
the  Potato  beetle  larva,  for  a  very  short 
time,  when  he  again  comes  forth  with 
wings,  a  full-fledged  fly,  ready  again  for 
gore  and  propagation  for  coming  season.  I 
have,  as  many  others,  I  presume,  shot 
squirrels  with  those  grubs  in  their  backs, 
and  they  were  apparently  half  eaten,  as 
they  would  be  poor  and  never  so  active  as 
those  of  their  kind  more  fortunate. 

M.  M.  p. 

At  the  time  ef  his  death  Prof.  M.  V. 
Slingerland  was  preparing  an  answer. 
The  facts  have  now  been  gathered  by 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Crosby,  and  here 
given  : 

According  to  the  older  theory  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  it  was 
thought  that  the  parent  flv  lays  her 
eggs  directly  under  the  skin  along  the 
back  by  piercing  the  hide  with  her  ovi¬ 
positor.  While  this  is  a  very  simple 
explanation  of  how  the  grubs  get  un¬ 
der  the  skin,  there  are  one  or  two  facts 
which  make  it  appear  rather  improb¬ 
able.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
known  for  many  years  that  the  ovi¬ 
positor  of  the  fly  is  entirely  unsuited 
for  piercing  the  skin,  since  it  is  fleshy 
and  blunt  at  the  tip.  Furthermore,  an 
agent  for  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  former  U. 
S.  Entomologist,  was  able  actually  to 
see  the  eggs  deposited.  They  are  glued 
to  the  hairs  by  one  end  as  shown 
above,  and  are  found  principally  on 
the  heels,  legs  and  sides  of  the  animal. 

By  a  more  recent  theory,  first  pro¬ 
posed  in  1801  by  Dr.  Cooper  Curtice, 
and  now  held  by  most  students  of  the 
subject,  the  eggs  are  supposed  to  be 
licked  off  by  the  animal  and  are  swal¬ 
lowed.  They,  hatch  either  in  the  gul¬ 
let  or  in  the  first  stomach,  the  young 
maggots  bore  their  way  through  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  or  gullet,  and  in 
time  find  their  way  to  the  back.  Dr. 
Curtice  found  that  in  November  the 
maggots  appeared  in  numbers  in  the 
tissue  surrounding  the  walls  of  the 
gullet,  where  they  remained  for  some 
time,  and  did  not  appear  on  the  back 
till  the  last  of  December.  Soon  after 
they  began  to  be  found  on  the  back 
they  disappeared  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  gullet.  These  facts  were  highly 
suggestive,  but  Dr.  Curtice  was  not 
able  to  give  many  facts  as  to  the  path 
taken  by  the  maggots  in  their  journey 
from  the  gullet  to  the  back.  He  was 
merely  able  to  cite  cases  where  the 
grubs  were  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  thoracic  cavity, 
the  connective  tissue  under  the  skin, 
the  spinal  canal,  and  in  connective  tis¬ 
sue  near  the  spleen.  While  these  facts 
make  the  theory  look  highly  probable 
they  do  not  fully  prove  it,  and  Dr. 
Curtice  confessed  at  the  time  that  it  was 
based  in  part  on  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware  no  further 
observations  have  been  made  in  this 
country  on  the  habits  of  the  larva  of 
this  pest.  In  Europe,  however,  some 
excellent  work  has  been  published  re¬ 
cently.  Although  these  observations 
were  not  made  on  the  same  species  of 
warble  fly  as  we  have  in  America,  yet 
they  are  of  interest  as  showing  what 
we  may  expect  to  find  when  the  habits 
of  the  maggot  of  the  American  form 
are  studied  in  detail.  Dr.  Hermann 
Jost,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Institute 
of  Leipsic,  Germany,  published  an  elab¬ 
orate  account  of  his  observations  on 
the  habits  of  the  maggot  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  hot  fly  which  strongly  confirm  the 
theory  proposed  by  Dr.  Curtice.  He 


found  that  directly  after  the  flight  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  flies  the  young  maggots 
occur  abundantly  in  the  connective  tis¬ 
sue  surrounding  the  gullet  and  first 
stomach,  that  they  remain  there  as  a 
rule  from  July  till  November.  ’  They 
then  wander  through  the  fatty  and  con¬ 
nective  tissue  of  the  body,  following 
various  paths,  but  finally  reach  the 
spinal  canal  in  December.  They  enter 
the  spinal  canal  through  the  openings 
between  the  vertebrae,  and  remain  in 
the  tissues  surrounding  the  spinal  cord 
until  some  time  in  March.  They  then 
leave  the  spinal  canal  by  the  same 
openings,  and  migrate  to  the  skin 
along  the  back,  where  they  produce 
the  well-known  warbles.  Jost  himself 
never  found  more  than  15  maggots  in 
the  spinal  canal  of  one  animal,  but  an¬ 
other  European  investigator  examined 
one  containing  as  many  as  57.  From 
the  above  brief  review  it  will  he  seen 
that  while  both  for  the  American  and 
European  warble  fly  the  life  history 
is  fairly  well  known,  there  is  one  im¬ 
portant  break.  No  one  has  ever  seen 
the  animal  lick  off  the  eggs,  or  found 


EGGS  OF  THE  OX  WARBLE. 

either  the  eggs  or  larvae  in  the  gullet, 
or  while  boring  through  the  wall. 

Recent  experiments  carried  on  in 
Ireland  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Carpenter 
would  seem  to  show  that  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  the  grubs  must  enter 
the  body  in  some  other  way  than  by 
the  mouth.  In  this  experiment  six 
calves  were  muzzled  so  they  could 
neither  lick  themselves  nor  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  were  allowed  to  run  in  the 
pasture  with  the  other  cattle  during 
the  daytime  throughout  the  Summer. 
They  were  fed  at  night,  but  were  so 
tied  between  three  stakes  that  they 
could  not  lick  any  part  of  the  body. 
In  spite  of  these  precautions  all  but 
one  of  the  calves  became  infested,  the 
average  number  of  warbles  for  each 
animal  being  a  little  over  15.  Prof. 
Carpenter  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
after  hatching  the  young  maggots  bore 
through  the  skin  and  then  wander  to 
the  walls  of  the  gullet  and  spinal  canal 
before  finding  their  way  to  the  back. 
In  cases  where  the  evidence  is  so  con¬ 
flicting  we  may  well  go  slow  with  our 
theories  and  await  further  observations 
and  experiments. 

The  parent  bot-fly  is  shown  in  cut 
below.  It  is  about  one-half  inch  in  lengh 
and  of  a  blackish  color;  the  body  is 


PARENT  OF  THE  CATTLE  GRUB. 

clothed  with  black  and  yellowish  or 
brownish  hairs.  They  move  rapidly 
on  the  wing,  and  being  rather  incon¬ 
spicuous  attract  little  attention.  The 
large  black  horse-fly  is  very  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  real  culprit.  The 
maggots  from  which  this  fly  develops 
live  in  water,  and  are  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  production  of  warbles. 
The  surest  and  safest  method  of  com¬ 
bating  this  pest  is  to  squeeze  out  and 
crush  all  the  grubs  when  the  warbles 
become  ripe  in  the  Spring.  If  this 
method  be  followed  persistently  it  will 
greatly  lessen  the  number  of"  flies  for 
the  following  season,  but  as  they  are 
good  fliers  and  may  travel  some  dis¬ 
tance,  owners  should  co-operate  in 
treating  cattle  over  as  large  an  area  as 
possible.  The  application  of  substances 
to  kill  the  grubs  in  the  warbles  is  not 
so  effective,  and  is  liable  to  make  the 
back  sore  and  render  the  animal  un¬ 
sightly.  C.  R.  CROSBY. 


That  girl  is  afraid  of  her  shadow,” 
said  the  young  woman.  “Well,  ans¬ 
wered  the  young  man,  “if  it’s  a  shadow 
cast  while  she  is  wearing  one  of  these 
new-fashioned  hats  I  don’t  blame  her.” 
— Washington  Star. 

The  teacher  had  been  reading  to  the 
class  about  the  great  forests  of  America. 
“And  now,  boys,”  she  announced  after¬ 
wards,  “which  one  of  you  can  tell  me 
the  pine  that  has  the  longest  and  sharp¬ 
est  needles?”  Lip  went  a  hand  in  the 
front  row.  “Well,  Tommy?”  “The 
porcupine,  ma’am.” — Credit  Lost. 


Our  Annual  Sale  of  JERSEY  CATTLE 

will  be  held  DECORATION  DAY,  MONDAY,  MAY  31st,  1909. 


Wo  shall  sell  about  130  head  of  as  good  cattle  as  we  have  ever  imported.  The  offering  will 
include  a  large  number  of  bulls,  cows,  heifers  and  calves  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  They 
represent  the  cream  of  Island  cream  and  Island  quality.  Connoisseurs  tell  us  that  this  is  as 
good  a  lot  of  cattle  as  we  have  ever  sold. 

Send  for  catalogue  which  “tells  the  tale,”  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

T,  JS».  Cooper  db  “Linden  Grove,”  COOPERSBURG,  Pa. 

L.  F.  Herrick,  Sale  Manager. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES!  ESK! 


^GUARANTEED 


Heave,  Cough  ano  Dis¬ 
temper  Cure.  A  Velcriuary 
Remedy  for  Wind,  Throat  and 
Stomach  Troubles.  It  acts  oil 
SF*  the  Kespirativc  and  Digestive 
Organs,  their  Nerve  Supply  and  ou 
the  Blood.  •. 

25  years  in  successful  use  proves 
its  worth  for  Heaves,  Coughs,  Indigestion, 
Epizootics.  SI. 00  per  cau,  at  dealers,  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 
Bend  for  booklet,  valuable  information,  and  strong  endorsements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust 
health  to  children.  Safe.  Inexpensive  to  keep. 
Stallions  and  mares  for  breeding.  Complete  out¬ 
fits.  Write  today  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
free  catalogue  which  tells  all  about  them. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM,  DEPT.  S.  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


18  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

From  One  to  Five  Years. 

Bred  from  the  best  imported  stock,  closely  related 
to  tee  most  famous  show  horses  of  the  breed. 
Several  will  make  ton  borses,  and  will  be  priced  at 
their  real  worth.  ROBINSON  &  OKI. OKU. 
lianona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  hoars  and  tire  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

SPRSNGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSH  IRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
lOih.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berksbires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  qualify  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  K.  WATSON.  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow.Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WI  LLOUG  11  BY  FAKiM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups.  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown. Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

SPECIAL. — 30  Masterpiece  sows  bred.  Pigs  all  ages:  ihe  type 
that  weighs  700  to  800  pounds  at  maturity,  with  shoit,  broad 
heads.  Come  and  see  them.  If  impossible,  write  for  free  book¬ 
let.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MEHUEHi 


Positively  cured  by  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure.  Also! 
Harness  Galls.  ,,  Cuts,  and  Sores  on  horses' 
and  cattle.  Guaranteed 
good  for  man  and  beast. 
Sample  Free  and  new  borso 
book  for  6c  to  cover  postage  and 
packing. 

BICKMORE  GULL  CURE  CO.  , 
80X912  OLD  TOWN, 


Laurel  Farm  Jersey 

Fern’s  Jem  lice.  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 


Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  H.  Y, 

Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  .Meadow  Brook,  84018.  whose  grandsire  was 
Lucies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  hull  at  the 
International  for  three  years.  These  bulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R.F.D.5, Xenia  .Ohio 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Bred  in  the  purple  from  Johanna  Rue  3d’s 
Lad,  Jessie  JIpBurke  Lad  a  son  of  Sarcastic 
Lad,  and  Pontiac  Chiron  a  son  of  Hengerveld 
Deliol  tlie  greatest  bull  of  the  breed. 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  THE  QUALITY. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN  -  F RUSSIAN 
BULL  CALF  FOR  SALK 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.  R.  ().  hacking  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world's  record.  Bull  Calf  born  April 
8ih,  1909:  Dam.  Maple  Ridge  Pietje.  98905,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  he  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  he  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUF.NTIN  McADAM,  Prop. 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


DKING  <)\  ICKSTOC K HI),  will  sell  at  a  sucri- 
lice,  beautiful  Brown  Swiss  Cow,  her  18  months’ 
i  old  Bull  Calf,  four  Grade  Cows  (young,  fresh 
milkers),  two  Horses,  registered  Berkshire  Sows 
and  Pigs,  imported  milch  Goats,  white  Embden 
Geese,  White  Plymouth  Hock  Fowls.  No  reason¬ 
able  offer  declined;  may  he  seen  at  DUNDERBERG 
MANOR,  Tomkins  Cove.  N.  Y.  J.  Bozeat,  Supt. 


CRFSHIRFS  THE  NEW  york 

farmers  hog 

Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES.?”, 

istered  Bull.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGSpS?mw* 

Cedar  I.awn  Farm,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

j  O  PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS.  Prices 

■  I  ■  U  i  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Only  choice  pigs  shipped.  Address 

CROSSROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES  BULL  CALVES 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

$20.00  TO  $23  00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  We  sell  jobbers,  why  not  to  you  f  All 
the  leading  families  represented.  Bargains  in 
cows  for  immediate  acceptance. 

R1VENBURGH  BROS.,  HILLHURST  FARM,  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES »"  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 


DUBOG  JERSEY  REG  SWINE 

Mature  Early,  Hardy  and  Very  Prolific.  Choice 
Stock.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 

R.  W.  McALLEN,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

TUNIS  RAMS  FOR  $15  WHILE  THEY  LAST. 

YV.  I.  WOOD,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


V/fILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  liow  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln.  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety 
of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  tor  circular.  Come  see 
my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  8.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2721)  H  C  .  Courage  P.  S.  1813  H.  C.. 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  II.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  BKLTZ HOOVER. 
Sunnysidc  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

FOB  SALE  :  (  satisfaction  guaranteed  )  two  high 
bred  Jersey  Bulls,  one  ten,  one  sixteen  months 
old.  Both  out  of  Advanced  Registry  Cows,  having 
authenticated  yearly  fat  tests  made  under  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University.  For  description  and  prices  address 
THOMAS  ROSE,  Mgr.,  "Brightside, "Aurora, N.Y. 


WOODCREST  FARM, 

Riftou,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FJRIKSIANS 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.b  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  HolSteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn., Dept. E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


The  MOST  MONEY  for  $1  Invested  in 
Food  has  been  secured  in  impartial  trials 
from  THIS  GUKRNSKY  COW. 
Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


4  ST.  LAMBERT  HULL  CALVES  FOR 
SALK.  Two  to  ten  months  old.  Solid  color. 
Breeding  the  best. 

J.  ALDUS  HKKli,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

You  Can’t  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  20  cows,  18  heifers,  17  bulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


This  trade  mark  appears  on  every  bag  of  the  Best  Dairy  Food— UNICORN 
DAIRY  RATION,  The  standard  by  which  all  others  are  measured.  It  holds 
the  highest  World^s  record  for  the  largest  milk-producing  ration.  Send  for 
Booklet,  prices,  etc.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  JST.  Y. 


1 !><»!>. 


THK  RUKAL  N  EW-YORKER 


G  t>3  ■ 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  HORSE  STALLS. 

What  is  tin*  best  method  of  making 
horse-stall  floors  of  concrete?  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  U>  have  plunk  for  horse  to  stand  on? 
Barn  floor  now  is  paved  with  cobble  stones. 
We  are  going  to  remodel.  llow  wide 
should  stalls  bo?  h.  f.  c. 

North  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

Horse  stalls  should  be  4J4  feet  wide 
in  the  clear  for  ordinary-sized  horses. 
If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  cement  floor 
it  should  slope  a  little  from  front  back 
to  a  small  concave  gutter  in  the  rear. 
Such  stalls  should  be  finished  with 
plank  on  which  the  horses  stand. 
These  planks  are  four  inches  wide  and 
IJ4  inch  thick  bv  six  feet  long  and 
placed  one-half  inch  apart.  They  are 
nailed  to  3x4-inch  sticks  set  in  the 
cement.  All  the  woodwork  can  be  re¬ 
newed  when  worn  out  or  rotten. 

_ C.  S.  GREENE. 

THE  2:30  FARM  HORSE. 

My  letter  on  page  390,  advocating 
t  lie  breeding  of  draught  horses  by 
eastern  farmery,  seems  to  have  aroused 
the  ire  of  at  least  one  breeder  of  2:30 
trotters,  Clark  Pettit,  on  page  502.  Of 
course  Mr.  Pettit  is  right  in  saying 
that  farmers  should  stick  to  one  breed 
for  best  results.  This  is  what  has 
been  done  in  the  East  with  trotting 
blood  for  many  years,  and  the  result 
is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
2:30  farm  horse.  The  large  number 
of  western  horses  of  draught  breeding 
being  brought  in  is  not  wholly  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  cheaper  rations  in  the 
West.  The  small  number  of  good 
draught  and  coach  stallions  in  the 
East  has  prevented  persistent  breed¬ 
ing  along  these  lines,  and  most  farm¬ 
ers,  outside  the  ranks  of  the  trotting 
stallion  owners  and  the  speed  maniacs, 
are  glad  to  see  good  draught  or  coach 
stallions  brought  in,  whether  bv  State 
a:d  or  Otherwise,  for  these  breeds  have 
proven  their  value  in  those  countries 
and  locations  where  their  blood  pre¬ 
dominates.  M.  P. 


KEEPING  BUTTER. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  keep  butter  for 
two  to  three  mouths?  si.  e.  g- 

Palmer,  Mass. 

As  a  rule,  all  butter  made  during 
cold  weather  and  until  the  cows  are 
turned  out  on  grass  in  the  Spring,  is 
sold  fresh  as  it  is  made  because  it  will 
not  keep  as  well  as  butter  made  from 
cows  which  have  good  pasture.  The 
best  way  to  keep  butter  is  to  put  it 
into  cold  storage,  but  where  this  is  not 
practicable  it  may  be  kept  after  May 
15  in  a  good  cool  cellar,  which  is  well 
ventilated.  Butter  intended  for  keep¬ 
ing  should  be  packed  in  good  oak  tubs 
or  firkins,  and  filled  to  within  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  top. 
A  wet  c'otli  or  parchment  paper  is 
then  placed  over  the  butter  and  the  re¬ 
maining  space  filled  with  salt.  Butter 
which  is  properly  made  and  salted  will 
keep  in  this  wav  for  several  months 
with  only  a  slight  loss  of  flavor. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

RAISING  A  JERSEY  CALF. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  of  a  calf 

which  1  purchased  from  a  neighbor  for 
S5,  She  was  two  months  old:  the  neigh¬ 
bor  told  me  she  is  15-10  Jersey.  Her  moth¬ 
er’s  milk  tested  33  1-3  per  cent  cream.  Do 
you  think  it  is  worth  it?  IIow  much  will 
if  cost  me  until  she  will  give  me  some 

return?  Also,  what  is  the  best  method  of 
feeding?  Y\’i>at  is  your  opinion  in  regard 
to  using  milk  from  a  cow  in  calf?  IIow 
long  or  how  near  to  the  time  the  calf  is 
to  he  horn?  w.  c.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

A  cow’s  milk  testing  33^  per  cent, 
is  no  test  whatever  as  to  the  value  of 
the  cow.  as  she  may  not  give  milk 
enough  to  pay  her  keep.  In  fact,  any 

test  made  with  a  cream  gauge  is  un¬ 

certain.  unless  the  cows  are  all  the 
same  breed  and  giving  a  uniform  qual¬ 
ity  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk.  The 
proper  way  to  test  a  cow  is  to  take  a 
fair  sample  of  her  milk  from  at  least 
two  mi'kings  and  test  it  with  the  Bab- 
cock  tester.  Then  by  multiplying  the 
per  cent  of  butter  fat  found  by  the 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  given  in  a 
day,  and  dividing  the  product  by  85, 
you  will  find  the  number  of  pounds  of 
butter  the  cow  makes  in  a  day. 

It  would  be  a  very  poor  calf  not  to 
be  worth  $5.  but  I  could  not  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  calf 
without  seeing  it  and  knowing  more 
about  its  ancestry.  A  good  Jersey 
heifer  should  come  in  when  she  is 
two  years  old,  and  the  cost  of  keeping 
her  until  that  time  should  not  exceed 
$50,  although  this  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  cost  and  availability  of  the 
different  feeding  stuff's.  There  are  so 


many  different  methods  of  feeding  un¬ 
der  so  many  different  conditions  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  that 
any  one  method  is  best.  If  you  will 
let  me  know  what  and  how  you  are 
feeding  at  present,  and  what  feeds  are 
available  in  your  locality,  I  will  form 
ulate  a  balanced  ration  for  you.  A  cow- 
should  be  dried  off  from  four  to  six 
weeks  before  parturition,  as  the  milk 
should  not  be  used  during  this  time. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


RAISING  DUCKS. 

Can  some  of  your  readers  tell  me  how 
to  raise  ducks?  My  eggs  hatch  well  and 
I  then  lake  the  ducks  away  from  the  liens, 
put  them  in  a  box  where  it  is  warm  and 
feed  them  bread  soaked  in  milk  or  water 
and  a  little  meat  scraps.  I  had  a  hen 
with  eight  ducks,  took  them  away  from 
her  and  they  seem  very  weak:  don't  eat 
well,  r  put  them  separate  and  they  topple 
over,  turn  all  out  of  shape,  with  heads 
'way  back:  will  act  that  way  all  day  and 
then  die.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and 
how  to  prevent  it?  What  should  I  feed 
them  until  they  are  a  month  old?  k.  h.  k. 

S.  Burlington,  Vt. 

Ducklings  should  be  kept  in  a 
brooder,  or  with  the  hen  for  about 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  temperature 
of  the  brooder  should  begin  at  90  de¬ 
grees  and  should  remain  at  that  for 
about  a  week,  when  it  should  be  grad¬ 
ually  lowered  to  70  degrees.  At  from 
two  to  three  weeks,  according  to  the 
weather,  they  can  be  taken  from  the 
lien  or  incubator  and  placed  in  quar¬ 
ters  by  themselves.  In  feeding  duck¬ 
lings  it  is  necessary  that  some  fine 
sand  or  grit  be  furnished  with  their 
first  feeds,  and  there  should  always  be 
plenty  of  drinking  water  at  hand.  I  f 
possible,  they  should  have  a  run  in 
moist  sand.  Rankin  recommends  the 
following  rations:  First  three  or  four 
days,  one  part  hard-boiled  eggs,  three 
parts  stale  bread  crumbs;  after  that 
equal  parts  of  cornmeal  and  wheat 
bran,  with  boiled  potatoes  and  a  little 
beef  scrap.”  To  this  may  be  added 
a  little  sand  or  fine  grit.  Hallock 
says,  “First  week,  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal.  middlings,  crackers  or  stale 
bread  and  green  stuff;  mix  in  a  small 
handful  of  sand  to  each  quart  of 
food.  Give  occasionally  bread  soaked 
in  milk  for  a  change.  Second  week, 
four  parts  of  cornmeal,  two  parts  of 
wheat  bran,  two  parts  of  middlings, 
one  part- of  beef  scrap,  sand;  mix  with 
about  one-third  the  quantity  of  green 
stuff.  At  about  six  weeks  put  the 
ducks  in  the  fattening  pens  and  feed 
two-thirds  cornmeal,  the  remainder 
about  equal  parts  of  bran,  middlings 
and  greens;  add  about  12  per  cent  of 
the  whole  of  beef  scrap. 

CHAS.  F.  BOEHLER. 


PREPARING  FOR  SWEET  POTATOES. 

.7.  TV.  A’.,  Rriaperille,  Del. — Will  sweet 
potatoes  do  well  on  Scarlet  clover  sod  after 
the  clover  is  cut?  IIow  is  ground  fitted 
for  t  hem  ? 

Ans. — Sweet  potatoes  will  do  well 
on  the  clover  sod,  and  would  do  still 
better  if  the  clover  is  let  die  and  11 
turned  under.  There  is  some  danger 
in  your  light  soil  of  souring  the  land 
if  the  clover  is  turned  under  green. 
But  I  think  that  the  stubble  will  give 
you  nitrogen  enough  for  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  and  all  the  ferti'izer  you  will 
need  will  be  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash.  I  would  use  400  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  and  50  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre  in  the  furrows,  and  bed 
Am  this.  I  have  been  for  years  trying 
to  persuade  the  growers  in  Accomac 
and  Northampton  counties,  in  Virginia, 
that  they  take  a  very  laborious  way  to 
get  organic  matter  on  the  land  for 
sweet  potatoes,  by  raking  and  hauling 
all  Winter  the  pine  leaves  from  the 
forest  and  plowing  the  number  of  their 
sweet  potato  crop.  This  material  is 
good,  of  course,  for  the  purpose,  and 
they  do  raise  fine  crops  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  but  they  could  get  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  organic  matter  by  growing  Crim¬ 
son  or  Scarlet  clover,  as  you  call  it, 
making  a  Winter  cover  that  would  save 
much  they  now  lose  in  leaving  the  land 
bare  all  Winter,  and  it  would  be  far 
cheaper  than  the  raking  and  hauling  of 
the  woods  trash.  T  noted  here  and 
there  that  they  are  growing  some 
clover  in  these  counties  this  Spring. 
Around  Salisbury  the  whole  country 
is  glowing  with  the  crimson  bloom  on 
every  one  of  last  year’s  cornfields,  and 
one  energetic  man,  who  last  year 
bought  a  00-acre  farm  and  planted  the 
whole  place  in  watermelons,  sowed 
Crimson  clover  among  the  melons,  and 
in  driving  past  the  place  yesterday 
that  60-acre  field  was  a  sight  to  travel 
miles  to  see,  and  several  mowers  were 
at  work  saving  the  hay.  This  man  had 
last  year,  on  another  farm,  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  crop  of  corn  planted  after 
the  clover  was  dead  and  all  turned  un¬ 
der.  You  will  make  no  mistake  in 
using  the  clover  stubble  for  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Most  Valuable  Stock  Living'  Today  Raised  On 

Schumacher  Calf  Meal 


The  accompanying  photograph  shows  King  Pontiac  Champion,  as  he  appeared  last  July  at  live 
mom  bs  old.  belt  unmc  her  Cnlf  Meal  has  entered  largely  into  his  daily  rations  with  what  success 
may  be  judged  from  his  weight  today  at  just  past  eleveu  months  old.  which  is  iiOO  lbs.  His  owners 
say  that  in  their  judgment  he  is  worth  the  most  money  of  any  Holstein  hull  of  his  age  living. 

First  prize  calves  at  the  leading  state  and  county  fairs  last  fall,  including  champion  bull  and 
champion  heifer  Holstein-Friesian  at  the  New  York  state  fair,  were  raised  on  Schumacher  calf 
meal.  These  calves  competed  and  won  over  thirty  of  the  greatest  herds  at  the  greatest  exhibitof 
dairy  stock  ever  gotten  together  in  the  world.  Such  noted  breeders  as  Wing  K.  Smith,  Syracuse. 
CM.  Y.,  E.  A.  Vandevort,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  The  Stevens  Bros.— Hastings  Co.,  Laeona.  N.  Y..  Horace  L 
Bronson,  Cortland.  N.  Y.,  O.  L.  Sisson.  Almond.  N.  Y..  and  A.  W.  liillis,  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  were 
among  the  winners.  “Taft  and  Sherman."  the  celebiated  twin  calves  exhibited  at  the  Ohio  Slate 
Fair  by  A.  G.  Byers.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian  Association.  Westerville, 
Ohio.  I  housands  of  other  noted  breeders  have  found  it  a  great  result  producer.  It  is  the  most 
economical,  most  nutritious,  highly  digestible,  perfectly  balanced  calf  meal  ever  oflered  to  the 
feeding  public.  When  you  consider  that  the  cost  of  feeding  this  splendid  product  is  only  one  t  "ii  d 
thecostof  raising  calves  by  the  ordinary  method  of  wh  ole  milk  and  grain,  no  one  from  the  smallest 
farmer  to  the  greatest  breeder  can  afford  to  overlook  the  advantages  of  feeding  this  exceptii  mil 
meal.  Write  us  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  and  we  will  see  tl  at  you  are  supplied.  Address 


*rhe  Quaker  Oats  Company,  CHICAGO, 
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The  Guaranteed 
Cutter. 
Why  take 
Chances  on  Un¬ 
known  Makes. 


Mounted  or 
Unmoucted 


This  Thrifty  BLIZZARD  Ensilage  Cutter  Makes  Short  Work 
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Send  for 


Catalog 


of  any  feed  and  our  improved  wind  elevator  carries  any  height  or 
direction.  Every  BLIZZARD  cutter  is  tested  by  50 95  harder  strain 
than  is  ever  called  for  in  ordinary  use.  That's  why  we  can 

and  do  guarantee  them. 

Used  for  38  Years  and 
Proved  Most  Practical 
Easiest  running,  strongest.  Only 
cutter  with  knives  adjustable  while 
running  at  top  speed.  Seif  feed  table. 
Mounted  or  unmounted.  Shipped  ready 
to  put  up.  Nothing  complicated.  Ask 
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for  free  book,  "Whv  Silage  F  ays.’ 

(iUi  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

1426  IV.  Ttmcnrnwa*  St*  Canton, 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  LIVE  STOCK 

STAN  OAR  D I  ZED 

OFFICIAL  FOR  5 
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5  Lice  MITES  TICKS 

ERADICATES  MANGE  ON  ALL  ANIMALS. 

HEALS  LEG  AND  LIP  ULCERATION. 

KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE.  SEND  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLETS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A 


The 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The 


For 


DISCRIMINATING  BUYERS 


Among  the  leading  breeders  and  discriminating  dairymen 

the  United  States  Separator  is  recognized  as  the  Best  High 
Grade  Separator  made,  and  is  used  by  them . 

We  want  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  prospective 
purchasers  that  the  United  States  is  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

It  costs  no  more  than  other  Separators  of  equal 
capacity.  It  lasts  longer,  gives  less  trouble  and 
has  far  greater  cash  value. 

It  is  cheaper  in  the  end  than  Separators  selling 
at  lower  prices,  because  there  are  practically  no 
repair  bills,  because  it  does  better  work,  because 
it  does  it  easier. 

The  United  States  Separator  is  the  closest  skimming  Sepa¬ 
rator  made.  It  Holds  the  World’s  Record  made  in  fir  y 
consecutive  runs  on  milk  from  ten  different 
breeds  of  cattle. 

United  States  selling  agents  in  every  dairy 
section  will  allow  free  trial  to  any  prospective 
purchaser.  If  you  do  not  know  the  address  of 
the  local  agent,  write  us  for  Catalogue  No.  1S9 
and  your  request  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vi. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


the  year  round,  witli  a  pay  roll  of.  over  prices.  The  same  care  is  exercised  in 

$8,000.  Three  retail  rhilk  wagons  are  feeding  the  young  stock  from  the  time 

used  to  deliver  the  milk,  something  they  are  calves  until  they  are  old 

like  250  gallons  per  day,  which  is  all  enough  to  fulfill  their  mission  at  Spring 


AN  OHIO  HOME  FOR  THE  JERSEYS.  Fig.  241. 


THE  HEAD  OF  AX  OHIO  DAIRY  HERD.  Fig.  242. 


AN  OHIO  DAIRY  FARM. 

I  recently  visited  the  Spring  Grove 
Dairy  Farm  of  Jacob  E.  White  at 
Greenfield,  Ohio.  The  farm  consists 
of  254  acres  of  the  finest  land,  espe¬ 
cially  well  located  for  an  ideal  dairy 
farm.  The  buildings  are  all  new,  and 
consist  of  a  dairy  barn,  44  by  200  feet 
in  area,  with  stanchions  for  100  cows, 
and  20  box  stalls  to  be  used  for  calves 
or  for  cows  soon  to  be  mothers.  The 
interior  is  all  cement  excepting  stall 
partitions.  The  King  system  of  ven¬ 
tilation  is  used,  which  works  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  windows,  about  100  in 
number  are  all  screened,  and  can  be 
darkened  to  keep  flies  out.  Everything 
is  arranged  for  the’  comfort  of  the 
cows.  Four  silos,  with  a  total  capacity 
of  500  tons,  furnish  green  food  for 
Winter.  A  cement  pit  at  end  of  the 
barn  saves  all  the  manure,  none  being 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The  barn  is 
equipped  with  litter  carrier,  and  lighted 
by  electric  lights.  It  is  also  piped  for 
running  water,  although  it  is  never 
used,  as  Mr.  White  prefers  letting  the 
cows  out  twica  a  day,  when  they  can 
water  out  in  the  fresh  air.  He  finds 
by  doing  this  the  past  year  that  his 
cows  have  never  been  off  their  feed 
and  have  done  exceptionally  well.  A 
new  stone  creamery  GO  -by  75  feet, 
modern  in  every  respect,  handles  all 
the  milk  from  the  herd  as  well  as  milk 
from  many  of  the  neighboring  farmers, 
and  Elgin  prices  are  paid  for  butter 
fat.  There  are  also  calf  barns  and 
bull  stables,  which  are  constructed  for 
safety  in  handling  as  well  as  being  con¬ 
venient. 

Care  and  Feeding. — At  the  time  the 
writer  was  at  the  farm,  Mr.  White  was 
feeding  the  dairy  cows  20  pounds  of 
silage  and  G'A  pounds  grain,  together 
with  'hay  and  Altai  fa,  which  is  all  cut 
previous  to  feeding.  Mr.  White  finds 
Alfalfa  an  ideal  milk  producing  feed. 
The  past  year  he  had  18  acres,  which 
yielded  75  tons,  and  finds  that  it  is 
saving  him  from  $4  to  $5  per  day  in 
grain,  with  an  increased  flow  of  milk, 
provided  it  is  properly  cured.  All  of 
his  is  cured  under  caps.  This  coming 
year  he  intends  fitting  22  acres  more 
for  Alfalfa,  and  when  he  gets  it  grow¬ 
ing  will  be  able  to  reduce  his  grain  bill 
quite  a  bit.  Milking  begins  at  2.30  a.  m. 
and  2.30  p.  m. ;  17  men  are  employed 


bottled.  The  butter  is  made  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  butter  maker,  -  packed  in 
prints  neatly  cartoned,  and  is  shipped 
to  Pittsburg  and  adjoining  markets, 
where  it  awaits  a  ready  sale  at  good 


Grove  Farm,  trying  to  promote  growth 
instead  of  fat. 

The  Herd. — Mr.  White  started  in  the 
dairy  business  1G  years  ago,  with  a 
small  herd  of  grade  cows,  but  finding 


,  May  29, 

that  most  of  the  cows  had  been  bred 
for  beef  rather  than  milk,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  combine  both,  he  dis¬ 
carded  them,  and  set  to  work  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  herd  of  Jerseys.  By  careful  se¬ 
lection  and  breeding  he  has  a  herd  of 
100  milch  cows,  together  with  50  head 
of  young  stock,  that  is  without  equal. 
While  at  present  no  individual  milk 
records,  lie  has  several  50-pound  cows, 
none  being  kept  that  are  not  profitable, 
as  boarders  are  not  allowed  on  the 
farm.  At  the  head  of  the  herd  is  the 
imported  bull  King  of  Hambie,  No. 
65298,  without  doubt  the  best-bred  bull 
in  Ohio.  Another  bull,  Idle  Hour 
Blue  Belle  Prince,  No.  72292,  is  also 
owned,  and  is  a  very  fine  specimen. 
The  cows  are  bred  so  as  to  yield  a  reg¬ 
ular  flow  of  milk  the  year  around,  so 
his  customers  may  have  their  regu’ar 
supply.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  herd 
increases,  he  has  people  eager  to  be¬ 
come  regular  customers.  All  of  this 
has  been  accomplished  on  a  rented  and 
run-down  farm,  now  well  fenced,  with 
good  gates,  graded  roads  and  walks, 
something  like  four  thousand  loads  of 
manure  being  used  each  year.  This 
year  he  is  buying  floats  in  carload  lots, 
and  is  using  them  as  an  absorbent.  He 
lias  now  a  farm  in  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  producing  double  the  amount 
of  corn  per  acre,  and  as  great  an  in¬ 
crease  of  other  crops.  a.  v. 

ABNORMAL  BREATHING. 

What  is  Hie  trouble  with  my  cow?  She 
is  young,  giving  a  good  mess  of  milk,  looks 
well  and  oats  weli,  but  lias  some  trouble 
to  breathe.  You  can  bear  her  all  over 
the  barn.  Do  you  suppose  she  lias  the 
heaves?  j.  d. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  cow  has  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  nature  of  “heaves”  (em¬ 
physema  of  the  lungs)  so  commonly 
seen  in  horses.  We  fear  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  will  prove  to  be  tuberculosis  af¬ 
fecting  the  glands  of  the  throat,  and 
this  may  be  determined  promptly  by 
having  her  tested  with  tuberculin, 
which  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm  to 
any  cow,  but  which  will  promptly  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  tuberculosis  is 
present.  Sometimes  the  same  glands 
are  invaded  by  the  ray  fungus  (actino- 
myces)  which  causes  lumpy  jaw,  and 
where  that  is  the  case  an  operation 
may  succeed.  There  is  no  cure  for 
tuberculosis.  Until  the  test  has  been 
made  do  not  use  the  milk.  a.  s.  a. 


Sticks  in  Your  Eye 


T1 


It 

All 


HE  BEAUTY  and 
convenience  of  Shar¬ 
pies  Tubular  Cream  Separators  stick  in  your  eye.  You 
simply  can’t  forget  them. 

The  supply  can  is  so  steady  and  easy  to  fill, 
need  never  be  moved  to  take  the  Tubular  apart, 
separators,  except  the  Sharpies,  have 
cans  set  right  above  the  bowls— such 
cans  must  be  lifted  off  before  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  taken  apart,  which  is  doub¬ 
ly  unhandy  if  the  can  happens  to  be  full. 

The  few,  simple  running  parts  are 
all  enclosed  in  a  dust  proof  case  in  the 
head  of  the  Tubular.  They  are  entirely 

self  oiling, 
needing  only 
a  spoonful  of 
o  i  1  poured 
right  into  the 
gear  case 
once  a  week. 

I  1  The  gear  case 

1,  a  cap  lifts  off 

without  un¬ 
fastening  any¬ 
th  in  g.  This 
makes  Tubu¬ 
lars  very  neat. 
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Your  wife  will  appreciate 
that,  and  also  the  light,  quick¬ 
ly  washed  dairy  Tubular  bowl 
which  contains  one  tiny,  in¬ 
stantly  removable  piece  very 
much  like  a  napkin  ring  in 
shape  and  size. 

Tubulars  run 
remarkably  easy 
because  they  are 
built  remark¬ 
ably  well  and 
in  the  only 
right  way.  They 
skim  twice  as 
clean  because 
they  develop 
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To  oil  the  Tubular,  simply  pour 
a  spoonful  of  oil  into  the  gear  case 
once  a  week.  The  gear  wheels 
throw  this  over  themselves,  and  the 
hall  bearing  supporting  the  bowl. 


The  Eight  Tubular  bowl,  hung  from 
a  single  frictionless  ball  bearing,  and 
driven  by  self  oiling  gears,  makes  Tu¬ 
bulars  so  light  running  that  the  medium 
sizes  can  be  turned  by  one  who  is 
seated. 


The  top  of  the  supply  can,  on  the  largest 
dairy  Tubular,  is  only  3 feet  3  inches  above 
the  floor.  Observe  the  plumb  bob  on  the 
back  of  this  Tubular  “A”  for  quickly  level¬ 
ing  the  machine  and  keeping  it  level— 
another  exclusive  Tubular  advantage. 


twice  as  much  skimming  force. 

Avoid  wishing  you  had  bought  a  Tubular  by 
buying  a  Tubular.  Built  in  the  world’s  greatest 
separator  factory.  1908  sales  way  ahead  of  1907- 
out  of  sight  of  most,  if  not  all,  competitors  combi¬ 
ned.  Our  handsome  1909  Tubular  “A”  is  making 
1909  better  still.  Write  for  catalog  No.  153. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 


Toronto,  Can. 
Winnipeg.  Can. 


West  Chester,  Pa.  Portland,  Ore. 

Chicago,  Ill.  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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THE  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS  DAIRY  DISTRICT. 

The  Locality  and  Its  Soil. 

Part  I. 

The  essentials  of  successful  dairy 
farming  should  consist  of  fertile  soils, 
a  thoroughly  intelligent  and  economical 
tillage  thereof,  the  best  breeds  of  cat¬ 
tle  procurable  and  the  best  possible' 
methods  applied  in  their  feed  and  care. 
With  any  one  of  these  factors  elimin¬ 
ated  satisfactory  results  cannot  obtain. 
To  be  sure,  a  market  is  indispensable, 
but  when  careful,  painstaking  work  is 
carried  out  along  these  lines,  especially 
by  concerted  action,  the  market  will 
soon  be  in  evidence  with  wide-open 
doors.  .  In  this  famous  dairy  section, 
comprising  almost  the  entire  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  we  have 
illustrations  on  ail  sides  of  what  can  be 
produced  by  the  application  of  the 
methods  as  here  outlined,  together  with 
energy,  perseverance  and  a  close  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
our  business  relations  as  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  We  are  obliged 
to  consider  as  a  prime  factor  the  quality 
or  fertility  of  the  soil,  together  with  its 
general  adaptability  to  the  purpose.  If 
tiie  natural  resources  are  ample  then  a 
greater  maximum  of  results  will  accrue 
from  a  given  amount  of  labor. 

We  have  an  area  of  country,  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  dairying,  covering  a 
territory  100  by  150  miles,  approxi¬ 
mately,  and  lying  in  15  or  more  coun¬ 
ties,  on  which  nature  lias  bestowed  her 
gifts  most  lavishly;  strong  and  fertile 
soil,  a  comparatively  mild  climate,  with 
plenteous  and  timely  rains,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  water  at  easy  depths, 
with  here  and  there  tine  springs  of  liv¬ 
ing  water  out-cropping  on  the  surface, 
a  network  of  small  creeks  and  rivers, 
insuring  sufficient  drainage,  affords  a 
combination  of  natural  resources  that 
has  helped  to  give  ottr  part  of  the  State 
an  enviable  notoriety.  As  a  whole,  we 
might  say  that  we  have  a  level  country, 
compared  almost  to  a  gigantic  plain. 
Undulations  here  and  there  occur  near 
the  larger  streams,  but  we  have  no 
rocky  or  broken  land,  strictly  speaking, 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  to  prevent  the  present 
tiller  of  the  soil  from  utilizing  the  lat¬ 
est  and  most  improved  makes  and  kinds 
of  farm  machinery  in  the  planting  and 
harvesting  of  his  crops.  The  stone- 
boat,  which  seems  to  be  quite  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  farmer's  equipment,  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  country,  to 
carry  off  the  yearly  crop  of  stones  from 
his  fields,  has  no  place  in  the  Illinois¬ 
an's  farm.  In  its  native  wildness  some 
(ii)  years  ago,  this  was  considered  a 
prairie  country,  although  many  quite 
large  groves  of  timber  could  be  found 
here  and  there.  But  very  little  of  this 
timber  remains  to  the  present  day,  and 
the  younger  generation  of  our  soil  til¬ 
lers  know  nothing  of  the  arduous  task 
of  digging  a  farm  out  of  the  timber. 
The  soil  predominating  in  northern  Illi¬ 
nois  is  a  dark  alluvial  loam;  geologists 
term  it  a  “pebbly  loam,”  in  many  places 
reaching  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  of 
great  natural  fertility. 

Approaching  Lake  Michigan  we  have 
small  areas  of  land  where  the  soil  is 
a  little  inclined  to  he  mushy,  or  sticky, 
especially  during  the  Spring  months. 
This  is  remedied  in  many  cases  by  the 
use  of  tile  drains,  or  small  open  ditches. 
Heavy  fertilization  with  stable  manures 
is  also  employed  with  good  results.  The 
subsoils  are  mainly  a  yellowish  clay,  al¬ 
though  gravel  out-croppings  at  rare  in¬ 
tervals  indicate  a  different  basis;  this 
description  of  subsoi's  applies  practi¬ 
cally  to  the  entire  northern  part  of  the 
State.  An  excess  of  this  lower-lying 
stratum  of  clay  is  undoubtedly  the  cause 
of  the  mucky  condition  of  some  of 
those  soils  as  above  mentioned.  \\  here 
gravel  deposits  underlie  the  surface  to 
within  a  few  feet  there  may  be  found 
the  quicker  and  more  responsive  soil. 
These  slight  variations  in  the  soil  for¬ 
mations  require  rather  different  modes 
of  treatment.  The  farmer  who  tries  to 
farm  intelligently  finds  opportunities 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere  for  the  exer¬ 
cising  of  his  best  judgment.  Soil  that 
is  inclined  to  heaviness  needs  to  be 
worked  in  the  Spring,  at  the  crop  pre¬ 
paratory  stage,  at  just  the  right  time, 
and  if  an  open  crop  is  grown,  constant 
and  thorough  tillage  must  be  given  it 
during  its  life  to  aerate  the  soil  as  well 
as  to  stimulate  the  growing  crop.  By 
practical  and  most  approved  methods 
our  lands  have  been  brought  to  such  a 
stage  of  productiveness  that  they  have 
a  high  commercial  value.  No  doubt  but 
that  our  ample  railroad  facilities  and 
the  nearness  of  many  large  cities  and 
towns  have  enhanced  the  price  of  our 
possessions  in  some  degree.  If,  on  one 
hand,  the  cities  and  railroads  have  en¬ 
abled  us  to  prosper,  so  we  have,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  our  superior  soils  and  their  prac¬ 
tical  tillage  given  an  additional  value  to 
their  possessions  in  more  than  a  like 


ratio  Values  in  our  lands  have  rapidly 
risen  during  tiie  last  decade  and  there 
‘arc  but  few  farms  within  a  radius  of 
::()  miles  of  Elgin  that  can  be  bought 
for  much  less  than  $100  per  acre,  while 
those  with  the  better  building  equip¬ 
ment  command  from  $125  to  $150  per 
acre.  Notwithstanding  these  seemingly 
high  prices  much  land  changes  hands 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  purpose  in  buying  is  to  devote 
it  to  the  dairying  interests.  w.  c.  b. 


ALFALFA  ROOTS  IN  TILE  DRAINS. 

1  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  your  articles  on  Alfalfa  culture, 
while  I  have  been  experimenting  myself. 
I  have  a  field  of  nine  acres  that  in  the 
Spring  of  1905  was  a  Timothy  and 
clover*  sod.  This  was  covered  with 
barnyard  manure  and  well  plowed,  fit¬ 
ted  and  planted  to  dent  corn.  We  har¬ 
vested  150  baskets  or  75  bushels 
(shelled)  corn  to  the  acre.  In  the 
Spring  of  1906  this  field  was  sown  to 
barley  and  seeded  with  Alfalfa,  using 
one  bushel  of  barley  and  18  pounds  of 
Alfalfa  seed  to  the  acre;  the  barley  and 
seed  were  mixed  together  and  sown 
with  a  broadcast  seeder.  We  cut  and 
thrashed  a  little  over  30  bushels  of  bar¬ 
ley  to  the  acre,  and  in  September  cut 
a  nice  crop  of  hay.  It  came  through 
the  following  Winter  in  fine  shape,  and 
during  the  Summer  of  1907  we  cut  it 
three  times,  getting  30  tons  of  hay  (es¬ 
timated).  In  the  Spring  of  1908  we 
found  that  the  higher  part  of  the  field 
had  been  somewhat  winter-killed,  and 
June  grass  had  come  in,  so  that- we  cut 
the  field  twice  and  got  22  large  loads 
(a  ton  or  more)  and  the  last  part  of  the 
season  being  very  dry  and  the  cow  pas¬ 
ture  very  short,  we  turned  the  cattle  in 
and  let  them  eat  the  third  crop  without 
cutting.  During,  the  Fall  of  1908,  we 
commenced  to  cover  this  same  field  with 
manure,  and  the  following  Winter  we, 
took  the  manure  from  the  stables  to 
the  field  every  day.  until  it  was  covered 
at  the  rate  of  30  or  35  two-horse  loads 
to  the  acre,  with  the  intention  of 
breaking  for  corn  in  the  Spring  of 
1909. 

And  now  I  come  to  where  my  real 
trouble  begins.  This  field  slopes  to 
the  north  and  the  lower  part  of  it  was 
too  wet  for  cultivation,  so  15  years  ago 
it  was  tiled,  having  a  good  fall  and  a 
fine  outlet.  An  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  field  from  the  pasture 
since  the  tile  was  laid  and  that  part  is 
still  wet,  so  I  laid  out  three  branches 
leading  down  to  the  main,  which  is  a 
six-inch  round  tile  three  feet  in  the 
ground.  When  we  opened  the  main  to 
make  the  connection  we  found  that 
the  Alfalfa  roots  had  grown  down  to 
and  entered  the  joints  of  the  drain, 
and  grown  until  they  are  three  or  four 
feet  long,  and  I  should  judge  that  in 
time  they  would  completely  fill  the  tile. 
Can  you  give  me  any  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject?  I  seeded  another  field  in  the 
Spring  of  1908  and  another  this 
Spring  before  I  made  this  discovery; 
and  both  of  them  are  partly  tiled, 
something  similar  to  the  one  described. 
1  am  sending  under  separate  cover  a 
sample  of  the  roots  taken  from  the 
tile.  EVERETT  MARTIN. 

Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  of  these  roots  meas¬ 
ured  four  feet  in  length.  We  have 
been  told  that  Alfalfa  “cannot  stand 
wet  feet.”  These  feet  were  surely 
vigorous  enough.  This  is  a  new  prob¬ 
lem  to  us,  and  we  submit  it  to  our 
readers.  We  would  like  to  know  of 
other  cases  where  Alfalfa  has  filled  tile 
drains  in  this  way. 


Indigestion  in  Horses. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  my  horses  eating 
everything  they  can  reach?  They  eat 
everything  that  I  bed  them  on — shavings, 
sawdust,  straw.  They  would  eat  every¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  oT  bags,  sticks,  boue^, 
etc.,  that  they  get  their  mouths  on  if  I 
allowed  them  to  have  such  stuff.  I  have 
even  seen  them  gnaw  on  strips  of  iron 
nailed  on  the  mangers.  I  give  a  feed  made 
up  in  this  proportion  :  250  pounds  ground 
oats,  200  pounds  meal,  200  pounds  bran, 
100  pounds  oil  meal ;  4  quarts  to  a  mess,  at 
5 :30  A.  M\,  12  M.  and  7.80  1*.  M.  I  do 
not  feed  heavily  of  hay ;  a  small  bunch 
three  times  a  day.  I  .also  feed  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  charcoal  once  a  day  to  each.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  my  horses'  systems  need? 
Would  you  advise  a  change  of  feed.?  What 
would  lie  a  good  Spring  tonic  for  them, 
or  would  not  you  advise  it?  They  are 
driven  20  miles  a  day.  f.  c.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  depraved  appetite  is  the  plain  symp¬ 
tom  of  indigestion  induced  by  tiie  improper 
feeding  described.  At  once  stop  feeding 
ground  feed  and  give  whole  oats,  starting 
with  three  quarts  at  a  feed  three  times 
daily  and  if  necessary  increasing  to  four 
quarts  at  a  meal  to  keep  up  tiie  strength 
and  flesh  when  doing  such  long  trips  daily. 
Do  not  feed  hay  at  noon  :  allow  about  all 
they  will  eat  at  night  and  a  very  little  in 
the  morning.  Give  the  drinking  water  be¬ 
fore  feedings  Allow  . .  access  to  rock 

salt.  If  found  necessary  to  give  medicine 
after  a  week  of  the  feeding  suggested  mix 
in  the  feed  night  and  morning  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  pow¬ 
dered  wood  charcoal,  and  one  part  each  of 
powdered  mix  vomica,  ground  gentian  root 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  a.  s.  a. 


SWEEPING 

FIELD 


The  almost  universal  “sweep  of  the 
field”  hy  the  IMPROVED  DE 
LAVAL.  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

1908  is  being  repeated  in  even 


in 


greater  volume  in  1909. 


The  old  cow  laughs,  for  she  feels  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  now ;  and  the 
wise  raven  quoths,  quoths  he:  " ’Tis  well  done,  let  the  good  work  goon.” 

The  big  “broom”  of  DE  LAVAL  im¬ 
provements  and  all-around  superior¬ 
ity  is  fast  “sweeping  the  field”  clear  of 
would:be  competing  separators,  made 
up  mainly  of  inferior  variations  of  dis¬ 
carded  or  abandoned  DE  LAVAL 
inventions,  the  most  of  which,  while 
DE  LAVAL  originated,  were  never 
good  enough  for  actual  DE  LAVAL 
use  even  10  to  20  years  ago. 

The  Improved  DE  LAVAL  is 
simply  in  a  class  by  itself---ten  years 
ahead  of  the  field  of  all  attempted 
competition---and  not  to  have  seen  it 
is  simply  not  to  have  seen  the  perfect 
up-to-date  cream  separator. 

The  next  thing  to  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  is  a  DL  LAVAL  catalogue 
---and  anyone  need  but  ask  for  it. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  K.  Madison  Strkkt 

CHICAGO 

1213  k  1215  Fii.hkrt  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  .t  Sa »'ka m knto  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices  i 

165  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  1G  Primcros  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  Fin. st  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  will  give  you  my  dealings  with  the 
Globe  Association,  Chicago,  Ill.  I  first  sent 
them  $12.50  under  their  contract  and  re¬ 
ceived  40  three-year  membership  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  40  small  catalogues.  I  was  to 
sell  the  memberships  at  $1.50  each  and 
give  the  small  catalogue.  I  sold  35 
of  the  three-year  certificates  and  took 
orders  for  10  more,  and  three  five-year 
memberships  at  $2.50  each.  As  I  traveled 
in  my  buggy  and  had  to  pay  my  board  and 
horse  feed  out  of  the  amount  collected.  I 
collected  $52.50 ;  expenses  $39.  Balance 
left  $13.50.  I  then  sent  them  an  order 
for  memberships  as  follows : 

3  five  years  at  agent’s  price — $1.50 ...  $4.50 
10  three-year  at  agent's  price — 50c...  5.00 

Total  amount  of  cash  sent . $9.50 

I  have  never  received  the  above  order 
sent  March  1,  but  I  have  their  letter  to 
show  that  they  received  it. 

Statement. 

Amount  sent  with  contract . $12.50 

Amount  expense  in  traveling .  39.00 

Amount  sent  with  order  for  member¬ 
ship .  9.50 


Total . . $61.00 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  three- 
year  membership — the  free  goods 
sent  to  pay  expenses .  52.50 


Amount  lost  in  cash .  $8.50 

Amount  of  lime,  30  days,  with  horse 

and  buggy  at  $2  per  day . $60.00 


Total  amount  lost  by  my  dealing 

with  the  Globe  Association .  .$68.50 

You  see  where  they  get  out  is  on  the  local 
agents.  You  have  to  get  six  of  them,  and 
they  have  to  pay  the  $12.50  each  and  then 
each  of  these  have  to  get  six  more  agents 
to  put  up  $12  each  before  they  get  any 
pay.  _  c.  j.  it. 

North  Carolina. 

After  all  we  have  said  about  the 
Globe  Association  almost  every  mail 
brings  an  inquiry  from  some  one  ask¬ 
ing  if  their  promise  to  pay  $90  a  month 
and  expenses  is  a  safe  thing  to  accept, 
and  if  their  goods  are  all  right.  The 
above  experience  is  a  conclusive  an¬ 
swer.  The  agent  is  first  obliged  to 
send  them  $12.50  cash.  Their  promise 
to  send  $60  worth  of  goods  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses  turns  out  to  be  40  membership 
contracts,  which  the  agent  is  expected 
to  sell  at  $1.50  each,  or  $60  for  all.  In 
addition  to  this  he  is  obliged  to  appoint 
six  local  agents  who  pay  $12.50  each, 
and  this  $75  must  all  be  sent  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  addition  to  the  $12.50  originally 
sent,  amounting  in  all  to  $87.50,  for  all 
of  which  the  Globe  Association  has 
simply  furnished  a  small  catalogue  and 
some  membership  certifirtites.  This  is 
the  task  that  each  agent  has  to  per¬ 
form  before  he  can  hope  to  get  any 
pay  at  all  for  his  work.  We  do  not 
know  what  other  conditions  they 
would  raise  if  the  agent  succeeded  in 
complying  with  all  of  these  conditions. 
They  may  have  paid  some  one  $90  for 
a  month’s  work,  but  we  have  never 
heard  of  it.  At  all  events  the  $12.50 
proposition  is  an  endless  chain  with  a 
dump  in  the  Chicago  end,  and  if  broken 
at  all,  you  lose  the  money  paid  in  and 
salary  besides.  As  a 'whole  it  is  rather 
poor  compensation  for  your  success  in 
faking  your  neighbors.  Another  fake 
is  their  promise  of  100  pounds  of  sugar 
for  $1.75,  but  before  you  get  it  you 
must  send  money  for  other  things,  too, 
and  you  can  be  pretty  sure  that  you  pay 
full  prices  for  everything  you  get,  be¬ 
sides  ordering  some  things  you  do  no,t 
want  at  all.  One  man  reported  that 
about  one-half  his  sugar  was  broken 
rice.  We  hope  this  will  be  sufficient 
answer  to  all  inquiries  about  the  fake 
schemes  of  the  Globe  Association 

American  Home  Supply  Co.,  No.  121 
Plymouth  Place,  Chicago.  Ill. 

They  are  selling  memberships  in  the 
Globe.  Association.  Leave  them  alone. 

Samuel  Lippman.  192  Reach*  Street,  New 
York  City.  Commission  merchants. 

We  find  no  basis  on  which  to  rec¬ 
ommend  shipments. 

II.  M.  Levy  &  Co.,  58  Commerce  St.,  New¬ 
ark.  N.  .T. 

Xo  rating  to  justify  shipments. 

De  King  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Cream 
aerators  and  separator. 

Leave  these  things  alone. 

Kgg  Producers  Co.,  1249  Bedford  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  concern  which  made  the 
record  of  deductions  for  broken  eggs. 
During  the  Winter  we  received  com¬ 
plaints  from  shippers,  every  one  of 
whom  had  been  charged  for  broken 
eggs  to  about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
shipments. 

V.  S.  School  of  Music,  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

We  find  no  rating  for  this  concern, 
and  from  experience  with  others,  we 
would  advise  you  to  employ  a  local 
teacher. 

I  am  interested  in  selling  milk  to  the 
Beakes  Dairy  Co.,  New  York.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  to  warrant  the  patrons  of  this  com¬ 
pany  trusting  it  at  all  for  their  pay,  let 
alone  two  or  three  months? 

New  York.  producer. 

We  have  no  information  that  would 
justify  a  large  or  a  long  line  of  credit 


to  this  concern.  They  decline  formal 
statements  of  their  financial  condition, 
and  are  reported  slow  in  settlements. 
They  ought  to  be  thankful  to  get  30 
days’  credit,  and  then  pay  promptly. 
We  know  no  reason  why  a  producer 
should  wait  longer  for  his  money,  even 
with  stronger  houses  than  this  one. 

Correspondence  Institute  of  America, 
Scranton.  Pa.  Art  and  other  instruction 
by  mail. 

If  you  receive  a  typewritten  letter 
praising  your  talents  and  expressing  a 
personal  interest  in  you,  do  not  be  flat¬ 
tered.  It  is  a  printed  letter  with  only 
your  name  and  address  put  in  by  the 
typewriter,  and  the  same  talent  is  dis¬ 
covered*  in  every  one  who  applies,  and 
the  same  personal  interest  is  expressed 
for  all. 

E.  P.  Williams  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  com¬ 
mission  merchants. 

We  collected  some  claims  for  sub¬ 
scribers  against  this  concern  during  the 
Winter  ;  but  a  recent  one  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get.  and  we  understand  now 
that  they  have  made  plans  to  go  out  of 
business. 

The  Ideal  Sight  Restorer  Co.,  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  They  have  an  instrument  for 
restoring  eyesight. 

Medical  authorities  advise  us  that 
such  instruments  are  extremely  danger¬ 
ous. 

Thanks  to  you,  I  am  to-day  the  grateful 
recipient  of  the  cash — $25.50.  1  am  cer¬ 

tain  that  gentleman  never  would  have  re¬ 
funded  the  money  were  it  not  for  your  ef¬ 
forts.  He  simply  ignored  my  letters  when 
I  asked  for- it.  though  lie  had  promised  to 
return  it  any  time  for  the  asking.  1  would 
he  glad  to  hear  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
being  a  weekly  visitor  to  the  home  of  all 
respectable  people.  In  many  cases  the 
“Publisher's  Desk”  no  doubt  would  be  worth 
far  more  than  the  price  of  subscription. 
When  1  wrote  about  my  case  I  fully  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  for  your  efforts  in  my  behalf 
whether  they  were  successful  or  not.  As 
my  pocketbook  is  very  light,  it  is  a  great 
relief  to  me  to  get  this  money,  although  the 
amount  is  small,  and  to  hear  that  your  ser¬ 
vices  are  free.  mrs.  m.  c. 

Ohio. 

We  hardlv  feel  like  giving  the 
source  of  the  above  $25.50,  since  the 
money  was  returned,  but  we  know  that 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  by 
people  all  over  the  country  in  the  same 
stock  jobbing  scheme.  The  promoter 
was  probably  legally  protected,  techni¬ 
cal!)’,  anyway,  though  we  believe  a 
suit  against  him  on  the  evidence  of  his 
own  letters  would  be  successful ;  but 
publicity  was  force  that  induced  the 
settlement. 

Mills  Seed  House,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 

This  is  one  of  the  houses  that 
boomed  the  old  Alpine  strawberry  this 
last  season  as  a  wonderful  everbearing 
strawberry.  We  get  a  great  many 
complaints  of  one  kind  or  another. 
We  would  not  accept  its  advertise¬ 
ments. 

I  liave  bad  my  experience  with  the 
Temple  Pump  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. — more 
than  $400  worth  of  it.  I  will  give  you 
the  details.  I  wrote  them  in  1905  about  a 
gasoline  engine  to  run  a  thrashing  outfit 
and  separator.  They  answered  all  my 
questions  satisfactorily  and  guaranteed  the 
engine  in  every  respect  to  do  all  promised 
for  it  or  money  would  be  refunded.  I  asked 
them  how  the  power  would  range  with 
steam  power  engines.  Their  answer  was: 
“We  guarantee  our  engine  to  give  as  much 
power  as  any  steam  engine,  and  much  more 
than  many  of  them  at  the  same  rated  horse 
power.”  I  had  a  six-horse-power  Peerless 
engine  and  five  horse-power  thrasher  engine 
at  two  previous  years  hitched  to  my  separa¬ 
tor.  antj  both  gave  all  the  power  necessary. 
So  to  be  sure  of  plenty  of  power  I  bought 
an  eight  horse-power  from  them  and  at¬ 
tached  it  to  the  same  separator  and  it  was 
an  entire  failure.  If  did  not  give  near  as 
much  power  as  the  five  horse-power  previ¬ 
ously  used.  I  wired  them  the  situation  and 
asked  them  to  send  a  man  to  see  what  was 
wrong.  They  wired  me  back  that  they  could 
not  send  a  man  then.  I  wrote  them  a  letter 
giving  fuller  details.  After  some  days  they 
replied  by  letter  to  make  some  changes.  I 
did  so.  according  to  their  instructions,  with 
no  better  results.  I  then  wired  them  again 
and  asked  for  a  man.  Some  days  later  re¬ 
ceived  reply  :  “We  will  send  you  a  man  if 
you  will  agree  to  pay  him  and  all  His 
traveling  and  other  expenses.”  I  did  not 
agree  to  do  that;  I  was  already  bitten  badly 
enough.  This  is  the  way  they  got  my  cash 
in  advance :  They  priced  t  he  engine  for 
$300  on  30  days’  time,  or  10  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  if  paid  in  advance.  That  $30  looked 
big.  so  I  borrowed  the  money  and  sent  them 
a  check,  so  they  had  my  money  and  I  a 
worthless  engine.  If  I  had  not  paid  in 
advance,  of  course  I  should  have  refused 
payment  until  they  made  it  perform  as 
guaranteed.  I  had  a  trade  worth  from 
$200  to  $300  a  year.  I  lost  that  through 
the  failure  of  this  engine  to  work.  With 
tlie  original  cost  of  the  engine,  freight, 
expenses  of  setting  up.  and  efforts  to  run 
it.  I  am  out  in  actual  money  at  least  $400, 
besides  the  lost  customers.  I  am  an 
old  man  with  a  peg  leg.  and  eannot  afford 
tlie  loss.  Other  papers  ought  to  copy  these 
experiences,  and  make  such  firms  keep  their 
promises  or  quit  business. 

Thornton,  W.  Va.  john  j.  t.  iceenan. 

We  have  given  the  above  and  sev¬ 
eral  similar  experiences  to  show  that 
Mr.  Leonard  was  not  alone  in  his  com¬ 
plaint,  as  the  Temple  Pump  Company 
would  have  us  believe.  The  similarity 
of  these  complaints  is  apparent.  The 
guarantee  before  sale  is  the  same  in  all. 
After  the  sale  the  engine  would  not 
work,  and  nothing  would  be  done  to 
make  the  guarantee  good. 


The  Kuyahora  Press,  Inc..  New  York.  Co¬ 
operative  publishers  and  printers. 

The  inducement  is  held  out  that  they 
will  sell  your  music  or  books  on  roy¬ 
alty,  but  you  must  pay  for  the  printing 
in  advance.  The  scheme  is  an  old  one, 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  roy¬ 
alties  that  materialized. 

Diamond  Dairy  Co..  Carlton  Ave.  and 
Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

They  have  no  established  rating  and 
decline  to  give  information  or  refer¬ 
ence,  both  of  which  should  be  insisted 
on  before  extending  credit  on  ship¬ 
ments. 

Leonard  Darbysliirc,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Real  estate  agent. 

We  have  referred  to  this  before. 
This  firm  is  not  a  real  estate  agent.  It 
is  a  publisher  of  a  cheap  paper,  with 
ma'ny  Take  •  and  deceptive  advertise¬ 
ments.  Stripped  of  fiction  you  simply 
get  a  little  advertisement  in  this  paper 
for  your  advance  fee  of  $10  or  $15.  It 
is  a  slight  modification  of  the  Ostrander 
scheme  of  a  listing  fee. 

Compressed  Air  Power  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.  Selling  company  stock. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  is 
$5,000,000.  Practically  the  only  Assets 
are  patents  based  on  the  inventions  of 
the  president  of  the  company.  In  1908 
the  treasurer  failed  under  the  style  of 
The  Commonwealth  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  with  liabilities  of  $8,120  and  as¬ 
sets'  $2,935.  Of  course  no  one  knowing 
the  situation  would  buy  the  Compressed 
Air  Power  stock. 

Walsh  Bros.,  53  West  24th  Street,  New 
York.  Patent  attorneys. 

We  had  several  inquiries  about  these 
people  during  the  past  Winter.  Last 
week  they  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  using  the  United  States  mail  to  de¬ 
fraud.  John  L.  Sherlock,  alias^  John 
Walsh,  got  two  years  in  the  Federal 
prison  at  Atlanta  and  a  fine  of  $500. 
Frederick  J.  Walsh,  his  clerk  and  al¬ 
leged  partner  got  an  eight  months’ 
sentence  in  the  penitentiary,  with  a 
fine  of  $100.  It  appeared  that  the  firm 
had  been  taking  in  from  $500  to  $1,000 
a  week  from  inventors  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  They  pretended  that  they 
could  sell  patents,  and  charged  a  fee 
of  $4,  payable  in  advance.  The  scheme 
is  an  old  one.  Ostrander  worked  it  in 
his  real  estate  schemes,  and  other  fak¬ 
ers  with  a  little  less  courage,  and  if 
anything,  with  less  honesty,  are  work¬ 
ing  the  game  now  in  connection  with 
any  old  thing  you  have  to  sell.  The 
one  provision  peculiar  to  all  of  them  is 
that  you  send  a  remittance  in  advance. 

What  of  Dr.  II.  C.  Bradford,  20  East 
22nd  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  ?  lie 
claims  to  reduce  surplus  fat  without  any  in¬ 
jury  to  a  person  if  lie  will  follow  bis  direc¬ 
tions.  For  the  first  week’s  treatment  be 
charges  $10,  and  then  wants  $5  cash  for 
each  following  treatment  of  five  weeks.  I 
have  taken  the  treatment  for  10  weeks,  but 
am  not  satisfied  with  it  and  I  would  like 
to  know  if  he  can  do  what  he  claims  to, 
before  I  take  any  more  of  his  remedies. 

New  York.  obesity-. 

All  internal  treatments  for  obesity 
are  simply  slow  processes  of  poison¬ 
ing.  The  newer  treatments  by  chemi¬ 
cals  are  especially  dangerous  and 
should  be  avoided  as  you  would  any 
other  poison.  The  old  treatment,  and 
the  less  dangerous,  is  the  extract  of 
poke  berries  in  small  doses.  Both  rem¬ 
edies  disturb  the  process  of  assimila¬ 
tion,  and  cause  stomach  disorders  and 
resulting  troubles,  and  if  the  old  treat¬ 
ment  is  resorted  to  at  all,  it  should  be 
done  only  under  the  direction  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  skilled  physician.  If  you  had 
a  high-priced  watch  you  would  not  let 
every  tinker  who  came  along  experi¬ 
ment  with  it.  The  human  machine  is 
more  delicate  than  any  watch ;  don’t 
let  the  quacks  monkey  with  it. 

R.  C.  Thompkius  Produce  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

No  rating  to  justify  shipment. 

In  March  I  bought  a  carload  of  hay  from 
John  Fangboucr.  rn  iuont,  Oaio,  which  was 
to  he  No.  1  clover  delivered  in  Suucook, 
N.  II.,  for  $14  a  toil.'  The  first  lead  at  the 
door  was  fair,  but  t,.e  greater  part  of  the 
balance  was  musty  and  dusty.  , Soule  bales 
were  entirely  worthless,  siu.ied  with  chaff, 
corncobs  and  corn  1  usks.  l  1 ave  sent  him 
sworn  statements  of  the  condition  of  the 
hay  from  two  of  our  most  respected  citizens, 
and  have  offered  to  leave  the  adjustment 
to  any  good  respectable  man  here*,  but  I  can 
get  no  satisfaction  out  of  him.  T.  e  tar 
contained  six  tons  more  titan  I  needed. 
This  I  expected  to  sell  here,  but  no  one 
wants  hay  of  such  quality.  This  leaves 
me  cramped  for  funds,  and  my  cows  are 
not  producing  their  usual  flow  on  account 
of  the  poor  hay.  Can  you  help  me  out  in 
any  way  ?  c.  d.  F. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
much  for  this  farmer,  but  his  experi¬ 
ence  may  help  some  one  else.  John 
Fangboner  pays  no  attention  to  our  re¬ 
quests  for  adjustment  of  the  complaint. 
The  farmer  could  no  doubt  recover 
judgment  on  suit,  but  it  would  cost 
him  more  than  it  would  ome  to.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  express  a  word  of  cau¬ 
tion  to  others.  j.  j.  d. 


YViten  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Protect  Your  Chicks 

They  have  the  snug, 
warm,  dry  quarters  in 
this  Sanitary  Brood  Coop 
that  keeps  off  the  dreaded 
roup  and  makes  them 

Safe  from  Rats, 
Mink,  Weasel,  Lice 
■  and  Mites 

Alt  .galvanized  Iron  and  steel.  No  other  brooder 
anything  like  it.  Exclusive  pattern  made  and  sold 
only  by  us.  Adds  100  per  cent  to  proiits.  keeps 
down  cost  and  expense  of  poultry  raising.  Shipped 
knock-down.  Easily  stored. 

Write  for  free  booklet  today  fully  describing  this 
coop;  also  our  Metal  Feed  Coops,  Combination 
’Trap,  having  and  Sitting  Nests,  Non-Freezing  Drink¬ 
ing  Fountain,  Egg  Carrier  and  Medicated  Charcoal. 
Dot  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  260  Third  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


|  We  ship 
quick 
from  St. 
Paul, Buf¬ 
falo,  Kansas 
]  City  or  Racine 


,55  Buys 

the  Best 

140- Egg 


Incvibwtor  ever  Ma.de 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank:  nursery. sell'-regu- 
lating.  Best  110-chick  hot-water 
Brooder. 84.50.  Ordered  together  $11.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  No  machines  at  any  price  are  better. 
Write  for  book  today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  PEKIN  DUCKS,' 


We  are  breeders  of  Single 
and  Hose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  llarred  and 
White  Rocks,  White  Wy- 
andottes:  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $6.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  1’ekins,  $1.50  for  10.  $8.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2  50  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10.000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  lOe.  EACH.  Single  comb 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  from  free  range, 
selected,  healthy  stock.  Gan  furnish  in  any  number. 
Circular  free.  Address  CH'AS.  R.  STONE, 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Si.  Lawrence  Strain  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes, 
Northroup  Strain  R.  C.  B.  Minorcas.  bred  for  their  extra 
laying  qualities.  Satisfaction.  A.N.Oowcll, Brasher  Falls, N.Y. 


Best  Quality  White  Leghorn 

Baby  Chicks,  $10porl00.  Eggs  for  batching.  WARE- 
11  ILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Fulton.  N.  Y.  R.  1>.  7. 


EMPIRE  STATES.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  II.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  STOCK^EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

We  have  made  a  marked  reduction  in 
our  prices,  for  balance  of  season. 

WOODLANDS  FARSI,  Inc.,  Box  ]>,  Iona,  N.  J. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Mating  List  will  be  Sent  on  Request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  5.  REDS 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  $5.00  per  100;  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  per  13;  $10  per  100.  Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  700  mature  birds.  Bred  for 
vigor  ana  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  lllCE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


RfiBV  Chicles  15c  each,  $15  per  100.  Book 
1  orders  now.  World's  Best  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis.  Detroit  winners. 
Stock, eggs.  Cornish  Farms,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-«eforfo^^:.^: 

CHAS.  J.  DISK.  West  Co.vsackie.  N.  Y. 


WP.  ROCKS  exclusively,  trap-nested,  bred  to 
•  lay.  Eggs  for  hatching,  balance  of  season  $1 
for  15;  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WRIGHT’S  White  Wyandotte  Winners— 

Eggs  $-1.00  per  100;  Baby  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  15  for  $1. 
Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City, Pa. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 


of  exceptional 
vigor  and  quality 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  ail  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD  Pure  Buff  Rock  Eggs 

0  for  hatching.  75c.  per  setting.  $100  per  hundred. 
Stock  farm  raised.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 
HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fail-mount,  N.  J. 


Pen  I  try  me  ii — Soml  10c.  forcin’  19"9  f'ntnloj;,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Dcscriliea  and  i II md  rates  3:«  varieties.  You  can't 
afford  to  be*  without  it.  ICnst  Donegal  Poultry  YurdsjMariet  la, Pa* 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  &  S.  COMB  R.  I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  stock  bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 
Edw.  Van  Ai.stvnic  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


BUFF,  tVli.  Leghorns,  Eggs  7.'c.  per  15,  $1,25  per  30  :S.  C.  It  I. 

lied,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  90c.  per  IB,  $1.60  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


W.  P.  ROCKSiteUd 


2.00  to  $3.00;  Eggs  $1.00  per 
13  and  $3.00  per  15.  Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  It.  1  Reds.  Eggs 
$1.00  per  13.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


EGOS  $1.00  per  lii,  $3.00  per  40.  From  Thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Reds,  Leghorns,  8.  Ham- 
burgs.  14  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  It.  MOlIlt,  L'oopersburg,  Fa. 


TURKEY  EGGS-B.  Red;  Narrngansett:  yd.l,$4 
peril;  yd. 2.  $3  peril;  M.  B.&W.  H.,yd.  1,  $3 per  11; 
yd.  2.  $2 per  11.  S.  Purigg&  Son, Armstrongs  Mills, O. 


NDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS-I’'™  260  Egg  Strain  Eggs  $2.00 
lor  12.  Light  Brahmas  l'l  i/.e  Slock  Eggs  $1.00  for  1... 

C.  GORDON,  Spraksrs,  New  York. 
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( a) 

1.25 

1900. 

Texas,  crate .  1.00 

fa) 

1.50 

Peas, 

Southern,  14  bbl.  bkt.  .50 

& 

1.75 

H  pk. 

.40® 

.60 

.  540 

Parsnips,  bbl .  1.25 

© 

1.50 

14  pk. 

.25 

.  549 

Parsley,  100  bunches..  1.50 

(a) 

2.00 

bch. 

.05 

Peppers  S’n..  carrier..  1.00 

© 

1.75 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches,  1.00 

© 

2.00 

Radishes,  bkt . 2(1 

© 

.60 

bch. 

.05 

.  Oi)(J 

String  Beans, 

Southern,  14  bbl.  bkt.  1.00 

© 

2.00 

qt. 

.20 

.  552 

Spinach,  bbi . 50 

© 

1.00 

pk. 

.20 

.  552 
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© 

1.50 

.  552 
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1.00 

each 

.05 
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14  pk. 

.15 
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.  563 
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@ 

2.50 
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Cucumbers, 
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© 

.60 

each 

.10 
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3.00 

each 

.05© 

.06 

.  563 

No.  2.  box .  1 .1)0 
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1.50 

each 

.05© 
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Cal 
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1.00 

bch. 
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.17 

©  .20 

.20©  .22 
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.23 

©  .24 

.25©  .27 
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.18 

©  .20 

23©  .25 
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.12 

@  .16 

.16©  .18 
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.60 

®  .75 

Broilers, 31  o.  to  pr.,  lb. 

.30 

(a)  .35 

Fowls . 

.12 

(oi  .15 

.15©  .18 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

©  .20 

.22©  .25 

Geese . 

.10 

@  .12 

.15©  .18 
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1.00 

©  4.50 
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©  .o; 
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MARKETS 


Frees  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
May  21,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  or'  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington..  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  hut  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 

Wholesale  Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb...  .2d  ©  .2614  .28©  .22 

Good  to  Choice . 24  ©  .25  ~  27<@  .29 

Lower  Grades . 20  ©  .23  24®  .25 

State  Dairy,  best . 24  ©  .25  .20®  .28 

Common  to  Good . 20  @  .22  .23®  .25 

Factory .  ,16  @  .19  .20®  .22 

Packing  Stock . 16  @  .18 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  214  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . qt.  ,0T@  .12 

CHEESE 


Wheat,  No.  I,  North'n 


Duluth,  bu . 

1.36 

No.  2,  Red . 

1 .45 

No.  1.  Macaroni . . 

1 .27 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.80 

feb 

.84 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.55 

© 

.64 

Rye . 

.85 

© 

.88 

Barley . . 

.72 

fat 

.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  larg-  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  10  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 17.00  ffilS.OO 

No.  2 . 15.50  ©16.00 

No.  3 . 13.00  ©14.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 13.00  @15.00 

Clover . 11.00  ©13.00 

Wild  Hay . 6.00  ©  8.00 

Straw.  Rye . 26.00  ©29.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  9.00  ©12.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Best  Creamery . 26®  .27 

Fair  to  Good . 25©  .2514 

Eggs,  Fancy  . 23©  .25 

Good  to  Choice . 19®  .20 

Lower  Grades . 16©  18 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  5.00®  7.00 

Common  to  Good  .  3.00©  4.00 

Strawberries,  quart . 05®  .15 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  hag . 2.00®  2.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  14  bbl .  1.50®  1.75 

Lettuce,  box . 75®  1  00 

Squash,  bbl . 50©  .60 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 25© 

Lower  Grades . 22® 

Eggs . 18® 


.26 

.24 

.23 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Preservatives  for  Shingles. — I  am  going 
to  shingle  a  large  roof  with  spruce  and 
hemlock  shingles.  Can  any  of  The  li. 
N.-Y.  readers  give  me  some  information  as 
to  a  dip  or  treatment  that  would  make 
the  shingles  last?  subscriber. 

Nova  Scotia. 


Full  Cream,  best . 

.13 

©  .1314 

15©  .17 

Common  to  Good.... 

.09 

@  .12 

It©  .16 

@  .09 

.10©  .12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.25 

©  .26 

.27©  .30 

White,  good  to  choice. 

.22 

©  .24 

.25®  .26 

Mixed  colors,  best _ 

.20 

@  .22 

23©  .25 

Common  to  Good . . . . 

.16 

©  .18 

17®  .19 

Western . 

.18 

@  .19 

T9®.  21 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

2.50 

©  2.85 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

©  2.70 

Pea . 

2.5(1 

©  2.75 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kiditev . 

1.75 

©  2.40 

White  Kidney . 

2.40 

©  2.70 

qt. 

To 

Yellow  Eye . 

@  3.40 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.13 

©  .14 

Common  to  Good . 

.10 

©  .12 

Olds . . . 

.  .04 

@  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  .... 

.23 

©  .27 

DRIE 

;d  fruits 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.0814 

.12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.05 

©  .07 

.08©  .10 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

®  .05 

Cherries . 

@  .15 

lb. 

.20©  .25 

Raspberries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22©  .24 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

.15 

Blackberries . 

.06 

©  .07 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.00 

©  5.50 

Pk. 

.50©  .75 

Greening . 

4.00 

©  6.0(1 

Spy . . 

5.00 

fa)  G.25 

Ren  Davis . 

4.50 

fa)  5.50. 

Russet . 

2.50 

©  5.00 

Western,  bu.  box _ 

2.00 

fa)  3.50 

doz. 

.60©  1.00 

Strawberries, 

Del.  and  Md . 

.08 

©  .10 

.15©  .20 

Norfolk . 

.05 

©  .08 

Peaches,  Fla,,  crate.  .. 

2.50 

®  4.00 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  ea. 

.50 

©  .75 

Muskmelons,  crate. . . . 

2.00 

©  4.00 

•  VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

3.50 

©  6.00 

qt. 

.15 

Southern,  new . 

2.00 

@  4.25 

State.  180  lbs . 

2.60 

©  2.80 

bu. 

1.25 

•Maine,  165  lbs . 

2.40 

©  2.85 

bu. 

1 .25 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

1.50 

©  2.00 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu  bkt. 

1.00 

@  2.00 

pk. 

.50©  .75 

Asparagus,  fey.  green 

doz . 

2.00 

©  2  75 

Com.  to  good . 

.75 

®  1.60 

<  abbage. new, bbl. crate 

i  .50 

©  1  00 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

©  .60 

bch. 

.10©  .20 

Corn,  Fla..  100 . 

1 .00 

©  3.00 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu... 

1 .00 

®  1.60 

Fsearol.  bbl . 

2.50 

©  3  00 

Kale,  bbl . 

©  .60 

Lettuce,  Southern, bkt. 

1.50 

©  2.60 

each 

.06©  .10 

Soiling  Hogs. — As  for  planting  forage 
crops  for  feeding  and  fattening  hogs,  I  have 
never  had  any  experience  in  that  line.  The 
way  most  farmers  do  in  our  neighborhood 
is  to  turn  them  in  our  pasture  fields,  and, 
during  canning  season,  which  starts  about 
the  middle  of  August  and  lasts  about  eight 
weeks,  we  feed  them  on  sugar  corncobs 
and  busks,  which  we  get  for  the  hauling, 
and  after  canning  we  feed  field  corn  and 
finish  them  off.  e.  b.  b. 

Maryland.  _ 

RUNNING  A  PUBLIC  INCUBATOR. 

On  page  502  E.  F.  asks  what  is  usu¬ 
ally  charged  for  hatching  incubator 
chicks.  I  give  my  method  of  hatching, 
which  has  proved  very  satisfactory  to 
both  myself  and  patrons.  I  have  four 
incubators  of  120-egg  capacity,  and  I 
charge  $3  per  setting,  patrons  furnish¬ 
ing  own  eggs;  also  they  pay  for  oil 
used,  which  comes  to  40  cents.  We 
have  been  very  successful  hatching,  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  business  three  years, 
and  have  all  the  work  we  can  do ;  ma¬ 
chines  are  filled  from  February  or 
March,  and  we  run  them  until  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  June.  As  a  general  thing, 
people  will  use  care  in  gathering  eggs 
for  setting  a  hen,  but  when  they  save 
for  an  incubator  almost  anything  will 
do.  so  unless  running  it  in  this  way  you 
never  know  what  you  are  going  to  get 
until  the  end  of  the  hatch.  Then,  again 
most  people  like  to  know  what  a  thing 
is  going  to  cost  before  making  a  deal. 

MRS.  e.  c.  M. 


HENHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

My  henhouse  is  thirteen  feet  by  fourteen 
feet,  and  has  a  shed  roof ;  is  two  feet  from 
floor  on  north  side,  about  six  feet  on 
south  side.  I  have  a  cloth  on  south  side 
about  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide. 
Does  this  make  too  much  air  for  200  chick¬ 
ens,  or  should  they  have  more  ?  Is  thir¬ 
teen  by  fourteen  too  small  for  200  R.  I. 
Rods?  How  many  could  I  safely  put  in 
if  200  are  too  many?  They  did  not  lay  as 
they  used  to  when  I  had  only  100. 

New  Holland,  Pa.  e.  t. 

If  we  had  to  crowd  200  hens  in  a 
house  of  this  size  we  would  want  the 
whole  front  muslin  and  keep  it  open 
all  the  time,  except  when  it  was  storm¬ 
ing.  The  house  is  about  right  for  50 
hens;  in  fact,  we  would  not  keep  so 
many  as  that  if  we  were  looking  for  the 
best  results.  The  old  rule  was  to  allow 
five  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  hen, 
but  now  the  large  poultrymen  are  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  four  square  feet,  and  some 
claim  good  results  with  three  square 
feet  per  lien,  which  in  a  house  13x14 
would  allow  60  hens. 

FI-OYP  Q.  WHITS. 


DUCKS  AND  MOSQUITOES. 

Will  ducks  frequenting  a  pond  in  a  sort 
of  marsh  devour  and  destroy  most  lito 
larvae  likely  to  be  found  there? 

New  York.  j.  c- 

Ducks  will  gobble  up  almost  anything 
in  the  insect  line,  hut  the  “wigglers” 
are  small  food  for  them.  They  do  not 
generally  frequent  the  puddles  or  ponds 
where  mosquitoes  breed.  In  large  pools 
of  clear  water  small  fish  and  larger  wa¬ 
ter  insects  abound,  and  these  take  care 
of  mosquito  larvse.  The  New  York 
Sun  recently  wondered  why  the  Japanese 
made  no  great  effort  to  get  rid  of  mos¬ 
quitoes. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  ;  “Lovers  of  gar¬ 
dens  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  put  kero¬ 
sene  into  their  ponds,  killing  the  gold  fish 
simultaneously  with  the  mosquitoes.”  A 
reason  characteristic  of  a  people  who  would 
rather  let  a  beautiful  thing  live  than  kill 
a  thing  that  merely  tortures  them  phys¬ 
ically. 

The  funny  part  of  this  is  that  the 
kerosene  or  other  oil  would  not  he  need¬ 
ed  in  ponds  well  stocked  with  gold  fish. 
These  fish  will  destroy  the  “wigglers” 
or  larva;  except  in  the  very  shallow  wa¬ 
ter  near  the  hanks.  By  having  more 
gold  fish  the  Japanese  could  clear  these 
ponds.  The  mosquitoes  do  not  come 
from  such  ponds,  hut  from  swamps  and 
pools  where  there  is  no  drainage. 

“So  you’re  feeling  perfectly  well 
again,  and  never  touched  the  medicine 
I  gave  you,  eh?  You  made  a  grave  mis¬ 
take,  Mrs.  Tibbs,  a  grave  mistake.” 
“How  so.  doctor?”  “Why,  if  you’d 
taken  my  medicine,  you’d  have  known 
what  cured  you,  and,  as  it  is,  you 
haven’t  the  least  idea.” — Life. 

FflR  ^Al  C-Gheap— B.  L  K.  Milking  Outfit  for 
I  Ull  OHLU  40  cows,  complete,  with  3  milkers; 
used  less  than  7  months.  Farm  rented  reason  for 
selling.  S.  8.  STORY,  North  Stockholm.  N.  Y. 


nilRflPQ  THE  lil«  DEED  FELLOWS, 

UUltUbO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Figs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS.  Transfer,  Pa. 

TUNIS  SHEEP— Both  Sexes. 

Write  your  wants  and  let  me  quote  you  prices. 

J.  N.  MacPHEKSON, 

Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


a  *ii  1 'I']  i; 


CHEAPEST,  PUREST  AND  BEST  FOR 

SHEEP,  HOGS  &  CATTLE 


I  A  positive  remedy  for  scab,  mange,  ticks, 

lice,  ringworm,  eczema,  sores,  stings,  etc.,  and 
ail  disinfecting  purposes.  One  gallon  makes 
120  to  130  gallons  of  liquid.  Always  uniform  und 
mixes  readily  with  any  water.  Price  for  gallon 
cun,  $1.75—6  gallon  cun,  $8.50.  If  dealer  can’t 


Schieffelinfic  Co.,  170  Williams  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10 


ANOTHER  SUGGESTION  right  here:  You  can 
MAKE  YOUR  OWN  STOCK  FOODS  and 
know  they  are  pure,  clean  and  wholesome  (not 
mill  sweepings,  ground  chaff  ,  husks  or  distillery 
mixtures),  having  the  medicinal  properties  the 
proper  strength  for  your  particular  case.  With 
this  feed  you  can  force  the  fattening  of  stock  for 
the  market  without  danger  of  getting  the  blood 
feverish  or  the  legs  stocked  up.  Excellent  for 
brood  mares,  growing  young  stock  or  for  keeping 
work  horses  in  condition. 

FORMULAS  FOR  A  FEW  COMBINATIONS ; 
No.  1.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal,  36 
lbs.  Gluten  Feed,  6  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  2.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Shorts,  36  lbs.  Corn  Meal, 
48  lbs.  Ground  Oats,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  3.  24  lbs.  Com  Meal,  40  lbs.  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains,  16  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal, 
1  pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  4.  48  lbs.  Corn  Meal,  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran, 
6  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal,  12  ibs.  Linseed  Meal,  1 
pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

Mix  thoroughly  together  and  feed  as  a  regular 
grain  ration  and  in  quantity  to  suit  the  individual! 
vase.  Price,  25c.  package;  35c.  by  mail. 

T  will  furnish  my  Kidney  and  Nerve  Pow-i 
c  ers  in  bulk  lots.  10  lbs..  $3.50;  25  lbs..  $7.50;  5(1 
i'os.,  $14;  100  lbs..  $25.  Freight  prepaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 

88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Opon.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


EOf.S  FOR  IIATCIIIM:.  “Only  tlie  Rest.”  Barred  Recks, 
White  Wyamloltes,  $1;  Silver  Laced  $l..riO;S.  <’,  Itla.k  Orping- 
toiia  and  $3  per  Betting  15.  BiiIIh  I’. ye  Hennery,  Ironhridge,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 


lias  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  hut  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  spon  k  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  male » use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 


Address  : 


THE  J.  A.  At  I.  A.  8., 


174  Second  Ave„ 


New  York  City 


AN  industrious,  purposeful  young  man.  planning 
-f*-  to  enter  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  desires 
employment  during  summer  vacation  with  scien¬ 
tific  agricul  tuiist.  Graduate  preferred. 

Address  D.  F.  G.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  4ELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  A  CO. . 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.  New  York 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  LEADING  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  29  MARKETS.  THE  NATIONAL  I. HAGUE 
OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  OF  U.  S., 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 


WANTED 

Strawberries  and  all  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. '  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


P LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldr-t  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Rutter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Gram  Rians, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  B.  YYOOIMYAUP.  30“  Creemtioli  St.,  N.  Y, 


EGGS 


WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 
Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices 
JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BKO 
147  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


FARM  LOANS. 


We  can  place  first  mortgages  on  good  Eastern 
farms.  If  you  want  to  raise  money  on  your  prop¬ 
erty  send  for  free  application  bnmk  E.  A. 
S’l  ROUT  CO..  Bond  and  Mortgage  Dept.,  47  W.  34th 
Street,  New  York. 


FA  R  City  people  who  want  good  farms  cheap 
iHnlllO  address  BOX  63,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

MOHAWK  VALLEY  FARM,  19  acres;  well  lo¬ 
cated;  good  buildings:  near  market.  Matched, 
pair  Percheron  mares  3  and  4  years  old. 

HERBERT  GRANT,  Frankfort  N.  Y 


200  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Valley  from  5  to  200  acres;  $25  per  acre  up  New 
catalog  and  map.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


Strawberries  Are  Ripe 

in  Delaware.  They  are  selling  for  $200  and  $300 
per  acre.  .Get  the  details  of  this  farm  that  owner 
is  forced  to  sacrifice  and  go  to  Delaware  thin  week. 
162  acres;  estimated  to  be  2,000  cords  of  wood;  300 
six-pear-old  peach  trees;  soil  grows  large,  luscious 
berries:  two-story  house,  barn,  ample  outbuild 
ings;  large  oak  shade;  2  horses,  cow,  2  pigs,  100 
chickens,  and  all  farm  implements  included,  for 
only  $1,800.  See  details  page  91,  Strout’s  May  Bul- 
leti'n  of  Farm  Bargains,  copy  free.  Dept  1099.  E.  A. 
STKOUT  CO.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant”  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  anti  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain —  I 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  tlax,  barley,  kallir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for  I 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling"  pcauuts.  Made  iu  three  siz.es — for  3,  0  and  *H 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers,  [ 
Feed  und  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  for  FKKE-  catalogue. 

1IEEBNEK  A:  SONS,  Iiroml  St.,  Lunndale,  Pa. 
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HUMOROUS 


“Vot’s  der  difference  between  capital 
unt  labor?”  “Capital  don’t  haf  to  labor, 
urit  labor  don’t  haf  der  capital.”  — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

The  Office  Boy:  “There’s  a  man 
out  there  with  one  eye  named  Markert.” 
Mr.  Krusty  (absently)  :  “Find  out  the 
name  of  his  other  eye.” — Mobile  Regis¬ 
ter. 

A  parent  who  evidently  disapproves 
of  corporal  punishment  wrote  the 
teacher:  “Dear  Miss:  Don’t  hit  our 
Johnnie.  We  never  do  it  at  home  ex¬ 
cept  in  self-defense.”  —  Sacred  Heart 
Review. 

“What  is  your  member  of  Congress 
noted  for?”  “Well,”  answered  Farmer 
Corntossel,  “around  here  he’s  mostly 
noted  for  arguments  that  won’t  go  down 
and  seeds  that  won’t  come  up.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

“You  people  have  a  primary  law  out 
here.  How  do  you  like  it?”  “Suits  me 
first  rate.  Gives  me  a  chance  to  take  a 
whack  at  a  bum  Congressman  without 
going  outside  of  my  party  to  do  it.” — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Shorthorn  :  “Isn’t  it  a  lot  of  trou¬ 
ble  to  pick  out  your  own  cows  from 
that  big  bunch  ?”  Longhorn :  “No, 

stranger*  My  troublc’d  come  ref  I 

tried  ter  pick  out  some  other  feller’s 
cows.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

“You  must  learn  to  trust  your  fel¬ 
low-men,”  said  the  professional  opti¬ 

mist.  “There’s  no  use  in  talking  that 
way  to  me,”  answered  the  worried- 
looking  citizen.  “I’m  in  the  grocery 
business'.” — Washington  Star. 

“Yes,  my  friend,  I  was  about  to  marry 
the  countess  when  1  suddenly  learned 
that  she  spent  more  than  fifty  thousand 
marks  a  year  on  her,  dressmaker.” 

"Then  what  did  you  do?”  “Why,  I  mar¬ 
ried  the  dressmaker.” — Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 

“I  should  think  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  at  night  to  get  home  and  away 
from  this  ceaseless  asking  of  questions,” 
remarked  the  stranger.  The  bureau  of 
information  man  smiled  a  wan  smile. 
“It  isn’t  much  relief,”  he  replied ;  “I’m 
the  father  of  eight  children.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Record.  '  \ 

He  was  making  his  arrangements  to 
spend  the  Summer  at  '  a  farmhouse. 
“What  have  you  i*i  the, way  of  scenery?” 
he  asked.  “There’s  nothin’  in  the  way 
but  a  couple  o’  mountains,”  replied  the 
farmer.  “If  it  wasn’t  fer  them  you 
could  see  scenery  clear  to  the  county 
seat.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“Yes,”  lie  said  thoughtfully,  “when 
I  get  too  bumptious  and  haughty  and 
puffed  tp  with  the  consciousness  that 
I  am  a  citizen  of  the  most  progressive 
nation  that  ever  existed  I  have  an  ad¬ 
mirable  way  of  bringing  myself  back 
to  earth  again.”  “What  do  you  do?” 
“I  go  to  New  York  and  look  at  the 
horse  cars.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“I’ll  be  kind  o’  glad  when  Josh  gits 
home  from  school.”  said  Farmer  Corn¬ 
tossel.  “I  have  an  idea  he  can  be  right 
useful.”  “Are  you  going  to  put  him  to 
work?”  “Maybe,  I’ve  exhausted  all  the 
language  I  know  on  that  team  of  mules. 
But  I  haven’t  given  up  hope.  I  want  to 
see  whether  Josh  can  startle  ’em  some 
with  his  college  yell.” — Washington 
Star. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
XT  NOW.  I  can  eave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


is  now  successfully  raised  in 
most  sections  of  the  country  and 
heavy  yields  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of 

POTASH 

PotaSh  gives  vigor  to  the  plant  and  insures  a 
deep  rooted,  well  set  stand  that  produces  large 
yields.  All  who  have  used  Potash,  say  : 

Potash  is  Profit 

No  fertilizer  is  complete  for 
alfalfa  without  at  least  10  per 
cent,  of  Potash  or  10  pounds  of 
actual  Potasli  per  100  pounds  of 
fertilizer.  If  you  cannot  get  such 
a  fertilizer  from  your  dealer  vou 
should  reinforce  the  low  grade 
goods  with  2  pounds  of  Muriate  of 
Potash  to  the  hundred  for  each  per 
cent,  of  Potash  needed. 

Write  for  instructive  pamphlets  pertaining  to 
the  fertilization  of  all  crops,  etc. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
CHICAGO— Monadnock  Blk.  ATLANTA-1224  Candler  Bldg. 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE  ROOFS 

CARRY  THEIR  OWN  GUARANTEE 


IF  you  went  to  a  dealer  and  asked 
him  to  sell  you  shingles,  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  or  “READY  ROOF¬ 
ING,”  with  a  guarantee  that  it 
would  last  the  balance  of  your  life 
without  painting,  repairs  or  other 
attention  or  expense,  do  you  think 
he  would  do  it  ? 

He  would  like  to,  but  he  couldn’t, 
because  none  of  these  roofings  will 
give  such  service. 

There  is  just  one  roofing  that  you 
can  buy  at  a  trifle  higher  cost  than 
short-lived  roofing  that  nvill  give  you 
just  such  service. 

That  roofing  is 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate 

nature’s  own  "'product.  It  is  sold 
without  any  guarantee  because  it 


doesn’t  need  it.  It  is  solid  rock 
and  cannot  wear  out. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate 

from  every  standpoint  is  the  ideal 
roof.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to 
rust,  warp,  wear,  peel  or  decay  and 
it  is  absolutely  fire-proof. 

It  never  needs  painting,  repairs  or 
coating  of  any  kind,  and,  once  laid, 
your  roofing  troubles  are  ended 
forever. 

Your  time  is  valuable.  Can  you 
afford  to  waste  it  in  worrying  about 
your  roof  or  in  painting  and  repairing 
it  every  little  while  ?  • 

Think  of  that  and  think  also  of 
the  money  you  will  save  in  years  to 
come  if  you  roof- with 


Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate 

Write  Today  for  our  Free  Book,  “  Roofs,”  Giving  Name  of  Your  Local  Roofer 


The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.,  Granv?lle:  n.  y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tite 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


ANSWER, 

This  Ad  and  Get  My  Big  FREE  Book  and  Save  $50 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  In 
the  world— My  price  has  made  it — Save  dealer,  jobber 
and  catalog  house  profit.  No  such  price  at  1  make 
on  this  high  grade  spreader  has  ever  been  made 
before  in  all  manure  spreader  history.  Here's  the 
secret  and  reason :  I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  guantlty  and  pay  the  freight  right  to 
your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual  material, 
labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enormous 
quantity  on  a 

GALLOWAY 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition  with  proof— lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  first  class  spreader,  with  my 
agreement  to  pay  you  back  your  money  after  you 
try  it  12  months  If  It’s  not  a  paying  investment. 

How’s  that  for  a  proposition!  If  I  did  not  have 
best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  oiler. 

20,000  farmers  have  stamped  their  O.  K.  on  it. 

They  all  tried  It  30  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you 
to  try  it — 30  DAYS  FREE.  Five  Sizes — Including 
New  Complete  Steel  Cear  Spreader — 70-bu.  Size. 

Drop  me  a  postal,  and  say— ‘‘Calloway,  send  me 
your  new  proposition  and  Big  Spreador  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  direct  from  your  factory." 

Freight 
Prepaid 


Fits 
Voor 
Own 
Wagon 


Improved  Champion 
Milk  Cooler- Aerator 

Simplest  and  best  milk  cooler 
made.  Not  only  rapidly  cools  tho 
milk,  but  aerates  it  thoroughly  as  It 
flows  through  the  cooler.  Prolongs  the 
sweetness  of  milk  21,  to  18  hours  longer 
than  other  cooling  methods.  Cools  the 
milk  to  within  two  degrees  of  tho 
temperature  of  the  medium  used.  IS 
years  on  the  market.  Sent  ou 
trial.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 
11th  Street,  Cortland,  N.  ¥. 


St  ickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  Igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op¬ 
eration  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  In  building  tho  best. 
Seven  sizes:  1^  to  16  H. P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  StlCknoy  En¬ 
gines  are  the  Bost . 

Agents  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


OSGOOO 


Pitless 


Write 
for 
Catalogue 


SCALE 

Indispensable  on  every  farm; 
saves  the  time  and  money  you 
would  spendou  a  public  scale, and 
issures  perfect  accuracy  al- 
p  ways.  Priced  within 
?-*.  your  reach;  good  fora  life- 
**  time.  Okgood  Seale  Co., 


We  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways 

and  refund  your 
money  if  after  thirty 
days  trial  you  do  not 
find  the  WATER¬ 
LOO  BOY  gasoline 
engine  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  W e  make  this  offer  to  you  in 
good  faith  and  trust  to  your  honor  to 
give  the  engine  a  fair  and  satisfactory 
trial.  We  make  you  judge  of  the  merits 
of  our  engine. 

The  Waterloo 

will  do  more  work  than  any  $45  a  month  hired 
hand  you  ever  heard  of,  and  we’ll  let  you  prove 
it.  We’ll  send  a  Waterloo  Boy  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  farmer  who  will  hitch  the  engine  up  to 
his  hard  work  and  give  it  a  month’s  trial.  You 
are  one  of  them.  If  it  doesn’t  convince  you  that 
you  are  losing  money  by  not  having  it  on  your 
place,  send  it  back,  freight  charges  at  our  expense. 


Our  terms  make  it  easy  for  any  farmer  to  own 

a  Waterloo  Boy. 

You  can  afford  to  buy  a  gasoline  engine,  for 
they  are  money-savers,  but  you  can’t  afford  to  buy 
until  you’ve  tried  the  Waterloo  Boy.  It  has 
already  stood  the  test  of  17  years  steady  service  and 
is  good  for  a  lifetime.  It  is  guaranteed  for 
five  years.  It  is  the  simplest  engine  to  operate — 
most  economical  of  fuel— develops  the  full  rated 
horse  power — safest  engine  built — never  balks  in  any 
weather— costs  only  five  cents  a  day  to  run. 

We  have  a  fully  illustrated  catalog  describing  the  Waterloo 
Boy  engine  and  giving  many  valuable  engine  facts.  Write 
for  it.  Do  it  today,  while  it’s  on  your  mind.  Address 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 

184  W.  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


WEEDSPORT  IMPROVED  SILO 

with  removable,  slic¬ 
ing  and  interchange¬ 
able  doors;  best  silo 
made;  white  pine,  Nor¬ 
way  pine,  spruce,  cy¬ 
press;  hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  farmers  are  us¬ 
ing  them.  Brutus,  Ca¬ 
yuga  and  Seneca  hay 
racks;  handy,  cheap,  well  made  and  durable. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 

THE  ABRAM  WAI.RATH  CO.,  Weedsport,  New  York. 


The  “  PHILADELPHIA  ” 
The  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  longest  test  and  most  in  use.  Con¬ 
tinuous  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The  only 
Opening  Roof  made.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalogue. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Ask  for  prices  and  new  catalog. 

E.  E.  SC H  LI  C II  TER  CO.,  10  S.  18th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GREEN  1  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unaoproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  .’terature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


SILOS 

to  be  of  highest  value  must  be 
Perfect  iu  Construction, 

Of  Durable  Material, 

Ample  iuStrength&Convenience 
Harder  Silos  alone  meet  all 
these  requirements.  Invented 
1899;  adopted  by  U.  S.  Govt.;  most 
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“FLOATS”  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 
Summary  of  Results  at  the  Ohio  Station. 

For  12  years  an  experiment  has  been  in  progress  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  in  which  a  comparison 
has  been  made  between  floats,  acid  phosphate,  gyp¬ 
sum  and  kainit  as  reenforcements  of  farm  manures. 
Both  open  yard  manure  and  fresh  manure  have  been 
employed,  the  former  after  several  months’  exposure, 
and  the  latter  taken  fresh  from  the  stable.  The  re¬ 
enforcing  materials  have  been  applied  in  April  at 
the  rate  of  40  pounds  per  ton  of  manure,  and  after 
lying  a  few  weeks  the  manures  have  been  plowed 
under  for  corn  at  the  rate  of  eight  tons  per  acre, 
in  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover,  the  wheat 
and  clover  receiving  no  manure  nor  fertilizer.  One- 
third  of  the  land  has  been  left  continuously  unma¬ 
nured,  and  the  yield  of  this  portion  has  averaged 
33.8  bushels  of  corn,  10.7  bushels  of  wheat 
and  1,225  pounds  of  hay  per  acre  for  the  12  years 
of  the  test.  Each  ma¬ 
terial  has  increased  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  Computing  corn 
at  40  cents  per  bushel 
and  wheat  at  80  cents, 
corn  stover  at  $3  per 
ton,  straw  at  $2  and  hay 
at  $8,  the  average  val¬ 
ues  of  the  increased 
production  over  the  un¬ 
manured  yields  have 
been  as  shown  in  Table 
No.  1.  This  table  shows 
that  the  phosphates  have 
been  much  more  useful 
than  other  materials — 
so  much  that  it  has  been 
relatively  unprofitable  to 
use  the  gypsum  and 
kainit,  even  though  they 
had  cost  nothing.  As  be¬ 
tween  the  two  phos¬ 
phates,  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  has  produced  the 
greater  increase,  but  the 
relatively  large  effect  of 
the  floats  indicates 
either  (1)  that  the 
floats  has  carried  more 
available  phosphorus 
than  expected,  or  (2) 
that  the  manure  has  re¬ 
acted  upon  the  phos¬ 
phorus  of  the  floats,  converting  a  part  of  it  into 
available  form,  or  (3)  that  the  floats  has  performed 


Table  No.  1. 

Cost  of  treatment  and  value  of  increase  per  ton  of  ma¬ 
nure  : 


Cost  of 

Value 

Net  Gain 

Treat- 

of  Increase. 

for 

Manure  and  Treatment. 
Yard  manure,  untreated.. 

ment. 

Total. 

$2.42 

Net. 

$2.42 

Tr’tm’nt. 

Fresh  manure,  untreated.. 

— 

3.22 

3.22 

Yard  manure  and  boats.  . 

17c 

3.75 

3.58 

$1.16 

Fresh  manure  and  floats.  . 
Yard  manure  and  acid 

17c 

4.73 

4.50 

1.34 

phosphate  . 

Fresh  manure  and  acid 

30c 

4.31 

4.01 

1.59 

phosphate  . 

30c 

5.10 

4.80 

1.58 

Yard  manure  and  kainit.. 

34c 

3.28 

2.94 

.52 

Fresh  manure  and  kainit.. 

34c 

4.22 

3.88 

.00 

Yard  manure  aud  gypsum. 

13c 

3.14 

3.01 

.59 

Fresh  manure  and  gypsum 

13c 

3.09 

3:56 

.34 

the  function  of  lime  in  neutralizing  soil  acidity,  tue 
experiment  having  been  located  on  an  acid  soil.  This 
experiment  does  not  furnish  data  from  which  these 
questions  can  be  decisively  answered.  It  was  claimed, 
by  the  dealer  from  whom  a  part  of  the  floats  was 


purchased  that  it  would  carry  about  three  per  cent 
available  phosphoric  acid,  but  this  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  results  attained.  When 
the  experiment  was  planned  it  was  expected  that  the 
manure  would  assist  in  making  the  phosphorus  of 
the  floats  available,  in  view  of  tbe  old  method  of 
softening  bones  by  burying  them  in  fermenting  ma¬ 
nure  heaps;  but  is  evident  that  the  manure  has 
failed  to  convert  all  the  phosphorus  into  available 
form. 

That  floats  may  take  the  place  of  lime  in  neu¬ 
tralizing  soil  acidity  is  shown  by  another  experiment, 
which  is  in  progress  on  the  Strongsville  test-farm  of 
this  Station,  the  soil  of  this  farm  also  being  quite 
acid.  In  this  test  floats  and  lime  are  applied  side  by 
side  as  cross  dressings  on  five  ranges  of  40  plots 
each  on  which  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover  and  Timothy 
are  grown  in  a  five-year  rotation,  with  different  fer¬ 
tilizing  treatments,  the  lime  and  floats  being  each 
used  in  the  two  quantities  of  one  ton  and  two  tons 


per  acre.  This  work  was  begun  four  years  ago,  and 
the  dressings  of  lime  and  floats  are  applied  each 
season  to  the  land  that  is  being  prepared  for  corn. 
The  outcome  has  been  that  the  corn,  wheat  and 
Timothy  have  shown  but  little  preference  between 
the  two  materials;  but  the  clover  crops  are  so  much 
greater  after  the  floats,  especially  on  this  land  which 
has  received  no  phosphorus  in  fertilizers,  that  for 
this  land  floats  is  cheaper  at  $8  per  ton  than  lime  at 
half  that  cost. 

That  the  effect  of  the  floats  is  not  altogether  due 
to  its  action  as  a  carrier  of  lime,  however,  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  summary  of  the  average  yields 
per  acre  of  clover  hay  for  1908  on  the  differently 
treated  plots  as  shown  in  Table  2.  The  increased 
yield  resulting  from  the  floats  is  instructive. 

The  floats  has  more  than  doubled  the  yield  on  the 
unfertilized  land,  and  on  that  receiving  no  phosphor¬ 
us  in  the  fertilizer,  while  the  gain  over  the  fertil¬ 
ized  and  limed  land  varies  inversely  with  the  amount 
of  phosphorus  carried  in  the  fertilizers.  This  ex¬ 


periment  thus  indicates  that  floats  may  be  very  use¬ 
fully  employed  for  the  combined  purpose  of  carrying 
lime  and  phosphorus,  the  increase  over  the  limed 
land  being  more  than  enough  in  this  one  crop  to  pay 
for  one  ton  of  floats  per  acre,  which  quantity  has 


Table  No.  2. 


Treatment  of  Plots. 

Cross  Dressing. 
Lime.  Floats. 

Floats 

Over 

Lime. 

No  fertilizer  nor  manure . 

Lbs. 

2,440 

Lbs. 

5,112 

Lbs. 

2,072 

Nitrogen  or  potassium — no  phos¬ 
phorus  . 

2,000 

5,488 

2,SS2 

Complete  fertilizer  with  320  pounds 
acid  phosphate  . 

4,174 

5,490 

1.310 

Complete  fertilizer  with  480  pounds 
acid  phosphate  . 

4,259 

5,411 

1.152 

Barnyard  manure  . 

3,898 

5,250 

1.352 

seemed  to  be  as  effective  as  the  larger  quantity,  al¬ 
though  the  two  tons  of  lime  have  produced  a  larger 
yield  than  the  one  ton,  though  not  enough  larger  to 
pay  the  additional  cost.  This  experiment,  therefore, 

is  confirming  those  of 
the  Maryland  and  Illi¬ 
nois  stations  in  showing 
that  floats  may  be  profit¬ 
ably  used  as  a  carrier  of 
phosphorus  on  acid 
soils  well  stocked  with 
organic  matter,  but  the 
meager  effect  produced 
upon  cereal  crops  pre¬ 
ceding  clover  would  call 
for  caution  in  depending 
upon  floats  alone. 

Returning  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  reactions  be¬ 
tween  manure  and  floats, 
it  should  be  stated  that 
in  our  experiments  the 
floats  had  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  manure 
only  a  few  weeks  before 
the  latter  was  applied  to 
the  land.  We  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  larger  ef¬ 
fect  would  have  been 
produced  by  using  the 
floats  daily  in  the  stables 
during  the  accumulation 
of  the  manure — a  method, 
most  convenient  in  or¬ 
dinary  farm  practice, 
but  not  adapted  to  air 
experiment  in  which  it 
is  desired  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  of  each  material  is  being  employed. 
Following  the  suggestions  of  our  experiments,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  using 
floats  in  the  stables,  after  dairy  cows  and  fattening 
steers  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  animal  per  day, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  very  great  improvement 
in  the  crops  of  the  farm.  It  is  certainly  philosophi¬ 
cal  thus  to  return  to  the  soil  that  element  which  is 
carried  away  from  it  in  greatest  excess  through 
grain,  milk  and  the  bones  of  meat-producing  animals. 

The  fact  that  the  soils  experimented  on  have  been 
deficient  in  both  phosphorus  and  lime  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  much  to  do  with  the  marked  results  obtained 
•in  the  above-described  experiments.  At  one  of  this 
Station’s  test-farms,  located  over  limestone  gravel, 
and  on  a  soil  which  is  producing  an  average  of  nearly 
50  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  without  any  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizer  the  treatment  of  the  manure  is  thus 
far  producing  a  decisive  effect. 

If  it  be  true  as  we  have  assumed  and  our  experi¬ 
ments,  seem  to  indicate  that  a  large  part  of  the  ef- 
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feet  of  the  floats  is  due  to  the  phosphorus  con¬ 
tained,  then  it  is  important  that  attention  be  paid  to 
this  point  in  the  purchase  of  floats,  as  our  analyses 
have  shown  that  different  lots  may  contain  all  the 
way  from  14  to  JO  per  cent  total  phosphoric  acid, 
and  only  the  higher  grades  (27  to  30  per  cent)  have 
been  used  in  our  experiments.  Moreover,  the  lower 
grades  sometimes  carry  considerable  iron  and  alum¬ 
ina  which  under  some  conditions  may  be  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  action  of  the  phosphorus. 

Another  point  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  re¬ 
specting  the  experiments  above  reported  is  that  the 
floats  has  been  used  in  connection  with  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  organic  matter — manure  at  Wooster  and  a 
clover  and  Timothy  sod  at  Strongsville,  in  which  test 
also  the  floats  is  used  in  large  quantity.  In  other 
experiments  at  Strongsville  and  Wooster,  in  which 
the  floats  is  being  used  in  small  applications,  giving 
equal  quantities  of  phosphorus  with  acid  phosphate, 
the  effect  of  the  floats  is  thus  far  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  acid  phosphate.  It  should,  therefore,  not 
be  assumed  that  floats  may  be  substituted  for  acid 
phosphate  in  the  quantities  in  which  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terials  are  ordinarily  used  on  the  farm. 

CHAS.  E.  THORNE. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.. 


WHY  I  WANT  A  PUREBRED  BULL. 

Fig.  247  is  from  a  photograph  of  our  purebred  Hol- 
stein-Fricsian  bull  calf.  His  sire  was  Minnie  Hark 
Prince  Korndyke  Xo.  41G660,  and  his  dam  was  Clo- 
taire  No.  66680.  Living  near  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  we  had  the  chance  of  seeing  the 
vast  difference  between  purebred,  or  good  grade  cat¬ 
tle,  especially  where  they  had  a  purebred  sire,  and 
the  ordinary  animals;  therefore  we  purchased  a  pure¬ 
bred  bull  calf.  We  do  not  expect  to  raise  thousand- 
dollar  cows,  but  to  improve  the  general  run  and  get 
some  good  grades,  which  will  be  practical  for 
common  New  England  farmers.  We  can  then  breed 
back  to  another  purebred,  and  thus  get  larger  and 
better  cows.  It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  raise  good 
calves  than  poor  ones,  after  one  once  gets  started. 
Then  again,  one  gets  more  interested  in  raising  cat¬ 
tle  that  he  will  take  pride  in  showing.  Holstein- 
Friesians  have  the  record,  not  only  for  more  milk, 
but  for  more  butter,  than  any  other  breed  of  cows, 
as  they  give  a  larger  quantity,  which  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  quality.  G.  R.  RUSS. 

Connecticut.  _ 

EXPRESS  CHARGES  AND  PARCELS  POST. 

A  little  more  express  experience.  I  bought  a  Cuta¬ 
way  harrow  and  cultivator  this  Spring,  weight  438 
pounds,  freight  from  Higganum.  Conn.,  89  cents. 
Three  small  castings  were  broken  when  received.  I 
sent  for  duplicates,  which  came  by  express,  weight 
5 y2  pounds,  cost  85  cents.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
long  the  American  people  are  going  to  stand  for 
such  awful  express  charges?  When  the  tariff  was 
being  discussed  by  Congress  the  sugar  refiners  were 
in  favor  of  free  sugar,  and  they  had  slips  printed 
and  enclosed  in  every  package  of  sugar  that  left  the 
refineries  in  which  they  called  upon  everyone  to  write 
his  Congressman  urging  free  sugar,  stating  that  the 
result  would  be  a  reduction  of  two  cents  per  pound 
in  the  cost  of  the  refined  sugar  to  the  consumer.  I 
would  suggest  that  everybody  (I  say  everybody  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  alone  the  farmer  who  is  personally  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject)  when  writing  a  letter — no 
matter  to  whom — insert  in  his  letter  at  top,  bottom  or 
in  the  middle — or  all  three  places — this  question : 
What  are  you  doing  to  help  us  get  a  parcels  post?  In 
this  way  it  will  stir  people  up.  and  as  the  saying  is, 
some  may  sit  up  and  take  notice  who  have  not  here¬ 
tofore  being  doing  so.  We  must  have  it — we  should 
have  had  it  years  ago. These  people  who  are  holding 
the  dime  so  close  to  their  eye  that  they  cannot  see 
the  dollar  behind  it,  should  be  prodded  with  a  big 
stick  and  made  to  wake  up.  I  personally  go  without 
things — deprive  myself — because  I  dread  to  think  of 
the  cost  of  getting  the  articles  or  goods  by  express 
being  more  than  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Massachusetts.  f.  r.  Lawrence. 


“PARCELS  POST  OR  BUST.” 

I  am  another  in  favor  of  the  parcels  post.  I  have 
paid  many  exorbitant  charges  for  goods  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  but  to-day  I  went  to  get  a  box  of  roots  shipped 
me  from  Delaware,  weighing  about  40  pounds,  and 
the  express  charges  were  $4,  $3.50  advance  charges  by 
Adams  Express  to  New  York,  and  50  cents  on  L.  I. 
R.  R.  Cold  Spring  Station,  L.  I.  That  was  the 
straw  which  broke  the  camel’s  back,  and  I  flatly  re¬ 
fused  to  take  it  away.  The  contents  of  the  box  cost 
$2.30,  and  I  decided  it  would  be  cheaper  to  lose  that 
amount  rather  than  be  robbed  by  Adams  Express 
Company.  J-  F-  t>.  m. 

Long  Island. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


UNITE  TO  FIGHT  INJUSTICE. 

Although  I  do  not  live  close  enough  to  the  railroad 
to  be  in  much  danger  from  flying  sparks,  yet  I  feel 
that  the  complaint  of  J.  A.  Clements,  page  414,  is  jus¬ 
tified,  and  should  receive  the  support  of  the  whole 
family.  If  we  are  to  secure  any  consideration  from  the 
“big”  interests  it  will  only  come  from  uniting  and 
acting  in  bodies  large  enough  to  compel  a  respectful 
consideration  of  just  claims.  We  know  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  its  share,  but 
the  rest  of  us  must  also  be  willing  to  do  our  part. 


and  in  such  cases,  obtaining  justice  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  possession  of  sufficient  means  to 
fight  the  legal  battle  or  battles,  for  our  courts  have 
become  vast  labyrinths  of  quibbles  and  evasions, 
where  determined  and  unscrupulous  parties,  with 
money  enough,  can  twist  and  turn  until  the  opposing 
side  is  worn  out.  The  time  is  coming  when  this  dis¬ 
graceful  state  of  affairs  will  be  remedied,  but  until 
then,  the  seeker  after  justice  must  prepare  to  meet 
the  prevailing  tactics,  and  this  can  rarely  be  done  by 
the  unaided  resources  of  the  individual,  but  would 
be  easy  for  a  company,  and  I  would  like  to  be  one  of 
an  association,  having  several  hundred  members, 
who  would  each  contribute  their  proportionate  share 
to  carry  the  case  through  the  courts  whenever  the 
railroad  or  other  such  concern,  should  refuse  to  do 
the  right  thing.  The  cost  to  each  member  would  not 
be  large,  while  the  aggregate  sum  would  be  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  advantage  which  the  railroads 
now  possess,  and  which  they  too  often  use  in  op¬ 
pressing  the  comparatively  helpless  individual.  As 
time  goes  on,  I  think  the  relations  between  the  large 
interests  and  the  individual  will  become  more  equit¬ 
able,  largely  by  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  large 
and  small  interests  are  mutually  dependent,  and  that 
justice,  like  honesty,  is  good  business  policy,  but  tili 
that  time  comes  we  who  happen  to  be  the  under  dogs, 
must  do  the  best  we  can  for  ourselves. 

Rhode  Island.  _  h.  w.  heaton. 

A  HOME-MADE  STUMP  PULLER. 

I  notice  occasionally  an  inquiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
from  some  one  who  wants  to  learn  how  to  get  rid 
of  stumps.  This  part  of  Michigan  is  yet  new  enough, 


A  POWERFUL  STUMP  PULLER.  Fig.  248. 


so  we  have  a  great  many  stumps  to  deal  with,  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes,  from  the  monstrous  pine  down  to 
the  small  hardwood,  or  “grubs,”  as  the  latter  arc 
called  here.  Fig.  248  shows  the  general  construction 
of  a  kind  of  machine  which  is  in  general  use  here 
for  pulling  stumps.  I  cannot  give  sizes,  because  they 
are  made  in  all  sorts  of  sizes  to  suit  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  The  timbers  for  legs,  etc.,  do  not  need 


to  be  sawed  or  hewed,  a  round  pole  will  do  as  well, 
if  it  is  only  stout  enough.  A  blacksmith  can  make 
the  irons,  and  any  farmer  who  is  handy  with  tools 
can  put  one  up,  the  one  thing  important  to  know 
being  that  every  part  must  be  very  strong  and  rigid, 
as  the  strain  is  something  immense.  The  tackle 
block  at  the  bottom  (on  the  “shoe”)  is  single;  the 
others  may  be  double,  triple  or  even  quadruple,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  power  needed  to  do  the  work.  The 
large  clevis,  hanging  from  the  lever,  can  be  changed 
to  different  holes,  as  shown,  to  give  more  or  less 
power,  as  needed.  The  tackle  blocks  should  be  iron 
or  steel,  and  a  half-inch  wire  cable  is  much  better 
than  a  hemp  rope.  The  way  to  use  the  apparatus 
will  readily  suggest  itself  from  the  picture. 

Stanton,  Mich.  e.  h. 


BITTEN  BY  AN  EGG  SHARK. 

Your  article  on  page  518  in  regard  to  shipping  eggs 
was  of  interest  to  us.  We  have  received  several  such 
sugar-coated  letters,  but  have  never  yet  been  attracted 
near  enough  to  get  bitten.  In  my  neighborhood  is  a 
poor  nearly  blind  man  of  74  years.  He  deals  in  cimjs 
principally  for  a  livelihood.  He  received  one  of  those 
alluring  letters,  and  wanted  to  make  a  trial  shipment 
with  mine,  as  he  had  not  enough.  I  said  “Wait  and 
see  how  others  make  out” ;  but  no,  send  he  would. 
The  return  came  promptly :  “Eggs  were  first-class 
and  send  all  he  could  just  like  them,”  and  lie  received 
five  cents  per  dozen  above  highest  market  quotation. 
He  hustled  around  and  bought  one,  and  I  rather 
think,  two  crates  of  30  dozens  each  and  sent  them  to 
sainc  parties.  Their  place  of  business  was  in  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J.  This  was  three  years  ago,  and  he  is 
still  waiting  for  his  money.  Could  the  rascals  only 
see  sometimes  the  condition  of  the  people  they  fleece, 
especially  this  case,  1  think  they  would  engage  in  a 
more  honorable  vocation.  Again,  had  this  same  man 
been  one  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  he  would  have 
been  posted  against  just  such  crooks  and  if  he  was 
beaten  by  them  how  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  bringing  them  right  to  a  settlement!  He  said 
then  he  was  too  poor  to  take  agricultural  papers,  as  he 
was  no  farmer.  He  takes  the  paper  now.  b.  s. 


ALFALFA  IN  DRAIN  TILES. 

As  an  evidence  that  I  know  something  about  the 
matter,  I  have  seven  acres  of  Alfalfa  that  has  under  it, 
I  will  say,  over  400  rods  of  tile.  A  good  deal  of  this 
has  been  put  in  during  the  last  eight  years  as  the 
Alfalfa  showed  need  of  it.  I  suppose  in  this  work 
we  have  cut  down  to  old  lines  more  than  a  dozen 
times.  Not  in  a  single  instance  have  we  found  roots 
in  the  tile.  After  the  wettest  of  weather  I  do  not 
suppose  water  runs  in  these  tile  more  than  three  days, 
yet  without  the  tile  it  would  be  impossible  to  grow 
Alfalfa  on  the  land.  This  is  the  point  to  the  whole 
matter,  as  I  understand  it.  Alfalfa  only  enters  tile 
where  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  water.  Where  the 
water  only  occasionally  flushes  the  tile,  as  on  my  own 
farm,  Alfalfa  roots  will  never  clog  then..  As  to  Al¬ 
falfa  stopping  growth  when  it  gets  its  roots  wet  it  is 
governed  by  depth  it  must  go  to  get  to  water  line,  of 
permanent  water.  Five  or  six  feet  belov.  the  sur¬ 
face  seems  to  be  the  life  of  it,  while  three  feet  is  the 
death  of  it.  A  friend  from  Kansas  gave  me  an  ex¬ 
ample.  A  man  had  a  nice  field  of  bottom  land  three 
feet  to  living  constant  water.  It  was  sown  to  Alfalfa 
and  did  nicely  till  up  to  the  third  or  the  end  of  third 
year,  when  it  all  died.  So  don’t  let  this  matter  of 
roots  in  tile  scare  you  out  of  your  attempts  to  grow 
it.  I  have  some  now  that  makes  the  heart  glad  to 
look  over.  When  I  began  to  tile  this  farm  26  or  27 
years  ago,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  building  for  such 
a  forage  crop  as  Alfalfa.  For  once  I  budded  better 
than  I  knew.  John  m.  jamison. 


Breeders  of  purebred  dairy  cattle  now  realize  the 
need  of  enlarging  the  demand  for  their  stock.  As  a 
profitable  business  cattle  breeding  cannot  live  on  the 
sales  from  one  purebred  herd  to  another  alone.  The 
bread  and  butter  herds,  which  are  expected  to  pay 
for  farms  and  keep  families  clothed  and  fed  need 
an  infusion  of  pure  blood  if  the  animals  which  carry 
it  can  make  good  the  claims  of  pedigree  by  per¬ 
formance.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  breeders  now 
recognize  this  fact.  They  must  also  see  that  the 
working  dairyman  cannot  afford  to  pay  anywhere 
near  as  much  for  a  bull  to  head  his  herd  of  grades 
as  a  breeder  of  purebred  animals  can.  The  former 
sells  milk — the  latter  blood — and  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference.  Every  really  good  purebred  animal  put  at 
the  head  of  a  working  herd  is  an  advertisement  for 
the  breed;  when  he  “makes  good”  he  also  makes 
business  for  the  breeders.  The  associations  should 
do  all  they  can  to  encourage  the  sale,  at  reasonable 
prices,  of  good  bulls  for  dairy  herds.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  milk,  butter  and  cheese  will  always  be 
made  by  grade  cows. 


1909. 

A  FRIEND  OF  BEN  DAVIS. 

An  Illinois  Champion  Speaks  Up. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  sling  a  good  deal  of  un¬ 
merited  "mud”  at  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  and  to  cap 
the  climax  a  woman  comes  forward  with  a  canary 
bird  that  has  such  fine  discriminatory  sense  that  it 
will  not  cat  a  Ben  Davis,  but  greedily  devours  a 
Baldwin.  Now  if  there  is  an  apple  that  “trots  in 
the  same  class”  with  the  Ben  Davis  it  certainly  is  the 
Baldwin.  If  this  statement  docs  not  appeal  to  you  or 
the  canary  bird,  it  is  either  because  I  have  not  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  respectable  Baldwin,  or  you 
and  the  canary  of  a  typical  Ben  Davis.  Now  I  do 
not  say  the  one  is  as  good  as  the  other,  but  I  do  say 
that  the  Baldwin  is  much  farther  below  the  Grimes 
Golden  or  the  Jonathan  in  quality  than  the  Ben  Davis 
is  below  the  Baldwin.  Hence  neither  people  nor 
canary  birds  that  dote  on  Baldwin  apples,  in  my 
opinion,  know  what  good  apples  are.  While  the  Ben 
Davis  is  not  an  apple  to  eat  out  of  hand,  for  culinary 
purposes  it  lacks  “a  whole  lot”  in  being 
among  those  who  “ran  also.”  The 
trouble  with  you  people  who  have  so 
much  to  say  about  the  demerits  of  that 
king  of  apples  for  profit,  Uncle  Ben,  is 
you  don’t  know  how  to  make  use  of  it. 

Get  acquainted  with  it.  Learn  its  char¬ 
acteristics,  learn  how  to  use  it  and  you 
will  think  more  of  it.  Certainly,  where 
one  can  grow  Grimes  or  Jonathan  with 
equal  success,  it  would  be  very  foolish 
to  grow  the  Ben  Davis.  Besides  this 
you  are  not  consistent.  I  believe  you 
grow  the  Kieffer  pear.  Now  if  there  • 
is  any  fruit  in  existence  that  disgraces 
the  name  it  bears  it  is  the  Kieffer  pear. 

1  had  a  number  of  fine  trees  a  few 
years  ago,  and  after  fruiting  them  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  cut  them  all  down.  A  Ben 
Davis  apple  is  a  gentleman  any  day 
alongside  the  Kieffer  pear. 

I  have  often  said  we  have  the  Ben 
Davis  represented  in  almost  every 
class  of  fruit  we  grow.  For  instance, 
the  Elberta  peach,  in  comparison  to 
the  Champion,  would  make  a  worse 
showing  than  the  Ben  alongside  the 
Grimes.  In  potatoes  we  have  the  same 
classes.  Take  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
potato.  There  is  apparently  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good  in  that  potato,  yet  I 
see  you  make  a  specialty  of  growing 
Irish  Cobbler,  a  potato  not  at  all  in  the 
class  with  Sir  Walter.  The  Early 
Ohio,  also,  is  very  popular,  but  a  very 
poor  potato.  I  also  notice  in  the  list  of 
strawberries  cultivated,  there  are  many 
representatives  of  the  Ben  Davis  class. 

'fhe  Haverland,  for  instance,  is  ranked 
in  some  respectable  catalogues  as  a 
good  berry,  and  thousands  of  crates 
are  sold  to  unsuspecting  victims  every 
year.  Of  all  the  representatives  of  the 
Ben  Davis  class  about  which  I  know 
anything  the  Haverland  strawberry  is 
the  worst,  yet  it  is  grown  and  sold, 
because  it  is  an  immense  yielder  and 
sells,  and  hence  makes  money  for  the 
fruit  grower.  It  is  just  so  with  all 
the  Ben  Davis  class,  and  hence  they ‘all 
fill  a  place  that  so  far  would  be  void 
without  them.  In  the  process  of  evo¬ 
lution  they  will  drop  out,  just  as  other 
things  of  low  grade  have  dropped  out, 
which  will  be  just  as  soon  as  their 
places  can  be  filled  with  better  things 
of  the  same  kind.  We  have  lots  of 
"Bens”  among  men,  yes,  and  women, 
too.  and  they  would  be  sadly  missed  if 
dropped  suddenly  out  of  their  places  before  there 
were  others  of  better  quality  to  fill  them.  They  are 
the  commonplace,  the  utility,  the  everyday  affairs  of 
fife  and  its  experiences.  a.  w.  foreman. 

Illinois. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  have  sampled  what  were  called  the 
best  Ben  Davis  apples  to  be  obtained,  and  came  back 
to  Baldwin  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  If  we  “don’t  know 
how  to  use  it”  what  is  the  use  of  further  education 
while  we  grow  good  Baldwins?  We  have  about  50 
Kieffer  pear  trees.  We  would  not  eat  one  out  of  the 
hand,  but  when  preserved  properly  there  is  no  fruit 
that  we  prefer.  Neighbors  grow  Kieffers  with  great 
profit.  I  he  Italian  and  other  workers  in  Paterson 
and  other  manufacturing  towns  buy  Kieffers  to  eat 
raw.  Some  years  ago  we  saw  a  peddler  going  about 
with  an  inferior  grade  of  Ben  Davis  apples  for  sale. 
He  was  short  of  the  name,  and  wanting  to  have 
something  characteristic,  had  made  up  the  following 
sign,  which,  while  somewhat  misleading,  showed  a 
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distinct  appreciation  of  values  unusual  in  distributors 
of  his  class.  It  read : 

KEAFFYR  APPLES. 

We  have  customers  who  find  fault  if  we  do  not 
bring  them  Marshall  strawberries,  and  then  demand 
the  Elberta  peach.. 

LIME  FOR  COW  PEAS. 

An  Encouraging  Report  from  Tennessee. 

On  page  394  I  note  an  inquiry  from  J.  B.  S.,  of 
Maryland,  asking  what  effect  lime  would  have  on 
stock  peas,  and  your  request  for  an  actual  experience 
by  a  southern  farmer.  I  have  looked  for  some  one 
of  your  readers  to  give  an  experience,  but  so  far 
have  failed  to  note  one  if  given.  The  subject  means 
so  much  to  the  real  soil  builder  that  I  will  give  my 
actual  experience  as  an  ordinary  farmer.  When 
we  came  on  the  Crowell  Farm  we  found  the  soil 
poor,  badly  run  down,  yielding  all  farm  crops  un- 
profitably  and  of  poor  quality.  We  were  forced  to 


THE  HAY  LOADER  IN  ACTIVE  OPERATION.  Fig.  249 


A  PRIZE  TEAM  OF  AMERICAN  LABORERS.  Fig.  250. 


build  soil  fertility  as  cheaply  as  possible.  We  found 
by  adding  chemical  manure  we  could  grow  fine  top 
growths  of  stock  peas.  On  examining  the  root 
growth,  we  failed  to  find  the  nodule  deposit  we  had 
expected.  Information  was  sought  and  we  found 
that  many  authorities  held  that  almost  all  annual 
legumes  would  (if  given  plenty  of  phosphorus)  grow 
in  soil  that  was  acid,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
clover  and  Alfalfa  and  all  perennial  legumes  usually 
cultivated  for  forage  crops,  while  they  would  not 
make  satisfactory  nodule  deposits  in  acid  soils.  This 
led  us  to  make  side  by  side  experiments,  liming  lib¬ 
erally  this  and  leaving  off  lime  on  that  plot.  The 
growths  in  each  case  were  about  the  same,  so  far  as 
appearance  goes,  only  we  could  note  a  yellow  tinge 
to  the  foliage  on  the  unlimed  plants.  Then  we  went 
beneath  the  surface  for  the  real  value,  and  on  exam¬ 
ination  we  found,  in  some  individual  p’ants,  on  the 
unlimed  plot  there  were  no  nodule  deposits  and  on 
others  a  very  few,  poorly  developed.  On  the  limed 
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plot  we  found  the  reverse,  and  on  an  average  75 
per  cent  greater  nodule  deposit.  This  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  Prof.  II.  J.  Wheeler,  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  correct.  (See  Bulletin  96,  Page  35,  R.  I.  Station, 
Kingston,  R.  I.)  All  soils  may  not  need  lime  but 
when  you  say  “My  soil  has  been  long  in  cultivation, 
is  of  limestone  origin,  has  a  stiff  clay  subsoil,  washes 
badly,”  that  means  it  packs  close  and  tight,  fails  to 
absorb  the  rain,  but  allows  it  to  flow  off,  carrying 
soil  and  fertility.  Then  lime  is  the  medicine.  When 
asked  if  lime  will  injure  stock  peas,  the  writer’s  an¬ 
swer  is,  what  legume,  either  annual  or  perennial,  has 
any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  found  lime  in  reasonable 
quantities  would  injure?  o.  p.  r.  fox. 

Tennessee. 

TREE  FAKERS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

I  have  little  faith  in  the  so-called  tree  paints  put 
upon  the  market  by  manufacturers,  which  are  claimed 
to  destroy  insects  and  diseases.  To  one  who  has 
studied  methods  of  combating  and  controlling  these 
various  bacterial,  animal,  fungus  and 
insect  troubles,  such  advertisements 
sound  like  humbugs,  as  the  claims  made 
are  much  too  large  and  the  material  ad¬ 
vertised  could  only  be  effective  against, 
one  or  two  of  the  troubles  named.  For 
the  past  few  years  I  have  kept  close 
watch  of  the  work  being  carried  on  by 
different  experiment  stations  and  have 
yet  to  hear  of  one  of  these  tree  paints 
that  was  tested  and  made  good  all  its 
claims  as  to  efficiency,  whereas  records 
show  many  that  have  proved  worthless. 
These  materials  should  be  put  to  a 
practical  test  by  the  experiment  station 
and  results  published.  By  skilful  ad¬ 
vertising  of  an  untried  panacea  for  all 
fruit  tree  ills,  the  uninformed  horticul¬ 
turist  is  often  swindled.  This  business 
of  tree  medicine,  doctoring,  surgery, 
etc.,  that  has  been  built  up  the  last  few 
years  has  some  good,  sound,  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  firms  engaged  in  it,  who 
are  devoting  much  time  and  study,  and 
also  experimenting  and  accomplishing 
results.  But  at  their  heels  and  keeping 
pace  with  them  there  arc  a  lot  of  frauds 
and  fakers  overrunning  the  country 
who  should  be  jailed  for  obtaining 
money  by  false  pretenses.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  the  past  Winter  there  operated  in 
the  city  of  Lockport  a  man  who  saved 
the  shade  trees  belonging  to  a  number 
of  residents.  His  plan  of  operation 
was  to  call  and  tell  the  owner  that  his 
shade  trees  were  not  looking  right  and 
would  shortly  die  if  not  treated.  He 
would  pull  off  loose  pieces  of  bark  and 
show  the  insects  that  are  always  found 
passing  the  Winter  in  such  places,  and. 
say, that  they  were  killing  the  trees.  He 
would  then  tell  of  the  wonderful  prep¬ 
aration  he  had  which,  inserted  at  the 
base  of  the  tree,  would  destroy  all  the 
insects  and  guarantee  the  fife  of  the 
tree  for  five  years.  Price  of  treatment 
50  cents  to  $2  per  tree,  based  upon  size 
of  tree,  size  of  pocketbook,  or  gullibil¬ 
ity  of  victim.  Treatment  consisted  in 
making  a  hole  underneath  base  of  tree 
with  a  bar  and  inserting  something  in 
the  ground  that  looked  very  much  like 
a  moth  ball.  I  recently  noted  another 
at  Batavia  treating  and  pruning  shade 
and  apple  trees,  claiming  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pert  from  Pennsylvania.  His  charges 
were  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  tree, 
and  his  treatment  consisted  of  scraping 
the  rough  bark  from  the  trees  until 
the  green  live  tissue  was  exposed  in  many  places,  and 
then  painting  the  trunks  with  linseed  oil  with  some 
secret  preparation  added.  Asking  him  in  what  way 
this  treatment  helped  the  tree  he  unfolded  to  my  ears 
a  most  wonderful  tale  about  the  destructiveness  of 
Oyster-shell  scale  on  trees  which  this  treatment  effec¬ 
tively  destroyed.  Saying  that  I  would  like  to  be 
shown  one  of  these  scale  insects,  he  lifted  a  rough 
piece  of  maple  bark  and  called  my  attention  to  a 
small  white  cocoon,  which  was  not  Oyster-shell  scale 
at  all,  but  the  immature  form  of  some  insect  passing 
the  Winter  in  this  protected  spot.  In  fact,  a  few 
minutes’  conversation  showed  that  he  knew  but  little 
of  the  subject,  upon  which  he  claimed  to  be 
an  expert.  The  treated  shade  trees  looked  anything 
but  beautiful  with  the  scarred  trunks  the  first  eight 
to  14  feet  from  the  ground,  with  as  much  more  rough 
natural  bark  above.  If  the  rough  natural  bark  of  the 
shade  trees  should  have  been  scraped  whv  set  the 
limit  at  the  top  round  of  a  short  ladder?  This  faker 
also  pruned  trees,  and  when  I  saw  the  many  stiibs 
that  were  two,  four  and  even  more  inches  long  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  had  not  learned  that  first  principle 
of  pruning.  R.  D.  v. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

GO  SLOW  WITH  JAPANESE  PLUMS. 

You  ask  for  experience  with  Japan 
plums.  Twelve  years  ago  I  pur¬ 
chased  25  Abundance.  25  Burbank  and 
five  Wickson;  gave  them  good  care, 
and  report  to-day  six  Burbank  living, 
20  Abundance  and  two  Wickson.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  12  years  I  got  26  plums,  and 
at  the  rate  they  are  dying  prospects 
are  not  good  for  very  many  more.  They 
come  out  in  bloom  generally  about  two 
weeks  too  soon,  on  two  occasions  while 
the  snow  was  flying,  and  later  all  freeze. 
We  are  situated  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level  and  raise  American  plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  both  sweet  and  sour,  apples  and 
pears  in  abundance.  My  advice  to  any 
in  high  altitude  desiring  to  plant  Japan 
plums  would  be  to  go  very  slow. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  h.  somerville. 


MELON  SEED  UNDER  A  HEN. 

That  Connecticut  man  who  wanted 
to  know  how  to  grow  muskmelons  got, 
about  all  the  various  ways,  from  Mon¬ 
treal  to  far  South.  Here  is  one  from 
his  own  neighborhood,  and  now  is  a 
good  time  to  do  it.  Plow  a  piece  well 
which  had  a  hoed  crop  last  year.  Har¬ 
row  down  fine.  Mark  rows;  my  way  is 
seven  to  eight  feet  apart.  Furrow  out 
with  horse  hoe,  spread  good  manure 
along  the  furrow,  put  a  dressing  of  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes  over,  also  a  good 
dose  of  fine  ground  bone.  Cover  with 
a  ridger ;  procure  -the  best  seed,  soak  it 
in  tepid  water  a  few  hours,  get  a  piece 
of  flannel,  dip  that  in  water,  wring  out 
half  dry,  spread  seed  on  part,  fold  the 
other  over  the  seed.  There  surely  must 
be  a  broody  hen,  place  the  flannel  and 
seed  under  the  hen;  let  her  set  (her 
time  is  not  worth  much)  until  the  white 
germ  shows  plain.  If  too  moist  to  sow 
with  a  drill,  sprinkle  on  middlings  or 
shorts.  If  to  plant  in  hill  drop  enough 
seed,  cover  lightly  but  firmly.  If  a  drill 
is  used  leave  one  plant  to  a  foot.  Be¬ 
fore  weeds  show  go  crosswise  with  a 
brush  harrow;  after  that  any  six-foot 
harrow.  I  use  an  Acme.  When  run¬ 
ners  push  out  ,  still  harrow;  do  it  often, 
but  the  same  way  every  time,  until  run¬ 
ners  will  meet  if  spread  straight.  Dust 
plants  with  dry  ashes,  ground  tobacco 
stems  or  dust,  as  often  as  you  please. 
Tf  you  want  to  spread  runners,  use  a 
hand  hay  rake.  Pinch  off  ends  of  run¬ 
ners  as  you  please;  that  requires  ex¬ 
perience.  Later  enjoy  melons,  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  labor.  To  keep 
vines  green  through  the  season  is  an- 
o  her  story.  grower. 

Outfit  for  Compressed  Air  Sprayer. 

M.  L.  B.,  Coudersport,  Pa. — I  was  inter¬ 
est  <*d  in  the  article  on  page  189  on  spray¬ 
ing  with  compressed  air.  I  am  thinking 
of  assembling  an  apparatus.  Will  Mr. 
Loop  give  a  list  of  the  parls  necessary, 
and  where  they  may  be  bought. 

Ans. — Three  or  four  horse-power 
will  be  needed,  steam,  gasoline  or  any¬ 
thing  handy.  The  compressor  will  need 
ip  have  capacity  of  five  or  ten  cubic  feet 
air  per  minute.  This  will  raise  pres¬ 
sure  in  a  50  gallon  tank  10  to  20  pounds 
per  minute.  Such  a  compressor  can 
be  bought  at  $60  to  $225,  according  to 
size  and  finish.  They  can  be  had  in 
any  city  of  consequence  in  the  United 
States.  The  outfit  should  have  two  or 
more  carts.  The  illustration  shows 
how  they  look ;  any  wagon  maker  can 
get  them  up.  Each  cart  has  two  tanks, 
commonly  known  as  “range  boilers.” 
All  plumbing  shops  keep  them  in  stock, 
or  can  get  them  at  short  notice.  They 
can  also  furnish  all  the  valves,  pressure 
gauges  and  piping  necessary,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  and  described  in  the 
two  articles.  Any  blacksmith  can  make 
the  agitator  ready  to  apply.  The 


Urcka  Tempered  Copper  Works,  North 
East,  Pa.,  have  pattern  for  stuffing 

boxes  and  can  furnish  on  short  notice. 
The  hose,  rod  and  nozzles  are  same  as 
are  used  with  anv  spraying  outfit.  The 
central  station  is  same  or  nearly  same 
as  for  any  other  outfit  and  is,  of  course, 
homemade,  and  constructed  to  fit  cir¬ 
cumstances.  A.  I.  LOOP. 

Cover  Crops  for  Rhode  Island. 

T.  II.  M .,  Ashton,  It.  I. — What  is  the 
best  cover  crop  to  plant  in  corn  in  my 
locality?  I  want  to  plant  four  acres  on 
side-hill  sloping  to  south  ;  soil  heavy  loam. 
No  one  in  this  locality  has  ever  planted 
Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips ;  in 
fact,  the  farmers  do  not  use  any  clover 
crop.  Would  rape  and  Cow-horn  turnips  do 
if  Crimson  clover  would  not  be  available? 

Ans. — The  chances  would  be  against 
Crimson  clover  in  your  section.  We 
would  use  Essex  rape  and  Cow-horn 
turnips  with  a  peck  of  rye  added  for 
each  acre.  We  used  this  combination 
one  year.  The  rape  and  the  turnips 
made  a  heavy  growth  in  the  Fall.  This 
was  killed  out  during  Winter,  but  the 
rye  made  a  good  growth  in  Spring  and 
we  think  it  pays  to  add  it  to  the  rape 
and  turnips.  Of  course  this  combination 
will  add  no  plant  food  to  the  soil. 

VINEGAR  FROM  HONEY. 

I  have  seen  reports  of  vinegar  making 
from  honey.  Can  they  be  correct? 

SEVERAL  READERS. 

Yes.  Bulletin  57  of  the  Arizona  Sta¬ 
tion  (Tucson)  describes  the  process  in  full. 
Not  only  honey,  but  the  washings  and 
waste  are  made  into  vinegar  of  good 
strength.  Among  the  directions  given  is 
the  following: 

When  a  barrel  of  honey  vinegar  is  to  be 
made  for  family  use  or  by  the  small  pro¬ 
ducer,  we  offer  the  following  formula  : 


Strained  honey  . 40  to  45  lbs. 

Water  . 30  gall. 

Ammonium  chloride  . 4  oz. 

Potassium  bicarbonate  . 2  oz. 


One-quarter  cake  of  dry  yeast  softened  in 
lukewarm  water. 

The  chemicals  for  making  30  gallons 
will  cost  about  25  cents  in  small  way,  but 
on  a  large  scale  not  more  than  10  cents. 
Somewhat  larger  amounts  of  potassium  bi¬ 
carbonate  and  sodium  phosphate,  would 
give  better  results,  but  the  amounts  are 
here  cut  to  the  minimum  to  bring  the  cost 
low  enough  to  make  it  profitable.  In  from 
three  to  four  weeks  all  visible  fermentation 
will  have  ceased  and  the  yeast  settled  out. 
Now  rack  off  the  wine,  add  ten  gallons  of 
good  vinegar,  and  let  stand  undisturbed  in 
a  place  having  as  nearly  as  possible  an 
even  temperature  of  from  75  to  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  acetic  fermentation  may 
be  started  by  floating  mother  or  the  scum 
from  an  older  cask  on  the  surface  of  the 
mixture  by  means  of  thin  cork  shavings. 
Carrie.d  out  in  this  way  and  at  a  suitable 
temperature  (temporal ures  of  over  85  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  will  retard  the  process 
and  cause  loss  of  both  alcohol  and  acid) 
a  good  honey  vinegar  can  be  produced  in 
from  four  to  six  months.” 


Helpers  From  “  The  Bread  Line.” 

In  reply  to  your  editorial  in  regard  to 
help  from  the  bread  line  will  say  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  man  from  them  in  March  last.  He 
is  a  man  45  or  50  years  of  age,  of  indus¬ 
trious  habits,  but  has  no  judgment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  work  of  any  kind.  lie  is  not  suit¬ 
able  in  any  way  for  a  farm  hand,  and  never 
will  be  on  account  of  his  age.  I  expect  to 
get  rid  of  him  shortly.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  men  there  who  would  make 
good  farm  hands  in  time,  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  try  another,  but  would  prefer  one 
who  had  never  lived  on  a  farm. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  r. 

On  page  428  you  ask  for  experience  with 
tramps  and  paupers  on  the  farm.  I  have 
had  one  man  without  a  family,  and  two 
with  families,  and  can  say  that  if  a  farmer 
wishes  to  support  such  people  free  lake 
them,  but  don't  expect  them  to  work,  for 
they  only  go  out  for  a  vacation.  e.  t. 


More  About  Tarred  Corn. — Fut  the 
corn  in  a  box  of  capacity  as  large  again 
as  required  to  hold  it.  Pour  over  luke¬ 
warm  water  and  drain.  Then  put  on  tar, 
and  with  spade  or  shovel  stand  up  and 
mix  it ;  easier  and  quicker ;  then  apply 
drier  of  ashes  or  plaster,  but  never  phos¬ 
phate.  A  better  way  is  to  do  it  a  month 
or  more  before  needing  it  to  plant ;  spread 
and  dry  (then  no  drier  is  needed),  and  it 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage. 

F.  E.  H. 

Roses  axd  Rose  Growing,  by  Rose  G. 
Kingsley. — Tliis  is  one  of  "the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  books  on  this  subject  we  know,  freely 
illlstrated  with  fine  colored  plates,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  and  printed.  Itt  contains  a 
mass  of  practical  information  about  roses 
and  rose  growing,  including  planting, 
pruning,  propagating  and  general  culture, 
while  the  lists  and  descriptions  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful.  Although  written  from 
the  English  standpoint,  it  is  a  book  no 
American  rose  lover  should  he  without.  For 
sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  price  $2. 


USE  SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE  ROOFS 
AND  STOP  PAINTING  AND  REPAIR  EXPENSE 


IF  you  have  short-lived  roofs  on 
your  buildings  you  know  it  is 
necessary  to  paint  and  repair 
them  continually  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition.  This  expense  and 
bother  can  be  absolutely  eliminated 
by  the  use  of 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate 

We  will  gladly  furnish  a  sam¬ 
ple  if  you  will  write  us  and  it  will 
give  you  an  exact  idea  of  what 
slate  is  like.  You  will  see  that  it 
is  absolutely  water  and  fire-proof, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  about  it 
to  rust,  warp,  wear,  decay  or  peel 
off. 

It  will  show  you  that  its  dura¬ 
bility  cannot  be  measured  by  years 
and  you  will  readily  understand  that 
it  will  outlast  any  building  on  which 
it  is  placed. 


Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

cost  but  little  more  than  short-lived 
roofing  and  are  unquestionably  the 
most  economical  roofs  to  buy. 

When  you  purchase  roofing  you 
should  thoroughly  consider  whether 
it  will  require  frequent  painting  and 
repairs. 

You  are  a  busy  man  and  have 
no  time  to  spend  tinkering  your 
roofs  every  year  or  so.  You  want 
to  be  sure  that  when  the  work  is 
done  you  will  never  be  bothered 
with  it  and  it  will  never  cost  you 
one  penny  of  expense. 

The  only  roofing  on  earth  that 
meets  these  requirements  is 

Se&  Green  and  Purple  Slate 

Write  to-day,  giving  name  of 
your  local  roofer,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  our  free  book 
ROOFS.” 


The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 


BOX  10 

GRANVILLE,  N.Y. 


Connecticut 

STATE  FAIR 

BERLIN,  CONN. 

Sept.  14-15-16  and  17 

CHARLES  M.  JARVIS,  President 

BERLIN,  CONN. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;"  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


riL«uI„  n.  .  .L  —The  most  profitable 
tlDClIa  I  CaClli  peach  ever  introduced. 
MISS  LOLO, 

The  very  best  medium  early  peach. 
MAULE’S  EARLY, 

The  earliest  of  all  peaches,  and  it  tastes  like  a 
peach.  We  have  70  more  varieties,  but  make  a 
specialty  of  these.  Our  beautiful  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  tells  all  about  them. 

J08.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.  N.  J, 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Mil. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sweet 
Potato.  Tomato  and  Ruby 
King  Pepper  Plants.  Send 
Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


,000,000 


>r  price  list. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  soid 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SON8,  Ligonier  Ind. 

CAR  C  Al  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.00  bushel 
run  OHLC  Cow  PeaSi  $1.75  to  $‘1.00  bushel 
Cow-Horn  Turnip  Seed,  40e.  pound. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Dela. 

cn  nnn  quarts  of  strawberries 

OU  UUU  now  growing  on  one  acre,  my  system. 
Come  June  16,  see  me  win  or  lose,  as  Collingwood 
says.  T.  C,  KEVTTT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 

rnn  Oil  r— 500,000  SWEET  PLANTS— Jersey 
rUn  OrtLL  Yellow  and  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Price 
list  free.  MICHAEL  N.  FORGO,  Vineland,  N.J. 

rnn  PA  I  C— Al  Early  Summer  Cabbage,  1,000, 
rUn  OnLL  $5.00.  June  Pink,  Jewel,  D.  Cham-  : 
pion.  Stone,  Beauty  aud  Acme  Tomatoes,  100,  75c.; 
1,0(10,  $6.00.  All  tlie  above  hothouse  grown,  frame 
hardened.  Cash  with  order.  Guarantee  stock  to 
suit.  F.  E.  PECKHAM,  R.F.D.  3,  Norwich,  Conn. 

“SIMPLEX  WAGON  LOADER” 

for  loading  bags,  tied  or  open,  into  wagon. 
Designed  especially  for  loading  potatoes. 
Send  for  Circular- 

SIMPLEX  WAGON  LOADER  CO.,  Oxford,  Pa. 


(FERTILIZERS 

TANKAGE  = 

IRON  CITY  = 


=  $12.00  per  ton 

=  22.00  per  ton 

Delivered  freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  New  York  State. 

Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 
OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


1  MAN  1)11 

rc  1  TON 

iHORSEDAL 

DJ  I  HOUR 

On  our  wonderful  new  Daisy  SELF-THREAD¬ 
ING,  seif-feeding,  one-horse  hay  press.  It  is 
the  only  one  on  the  market  on  which  ono 
man  can  do  all  the  work.  This  first  success¬ 
ful  self-threading  device — greatest  time 
i  ever.  Condenser  and  open  bars  on  halo 

lincrease  capacity  and  prevent 
fork  catching. 
|Eive  days’ 
free  trial. 
Write  today 
for  prices 
I  circulars. 


hopper 


ill! 


STARTS 

HOW  AM 
JTtA 


MONEY-- MONEY— MONEY 

VCM"  Saved  is  dollars  earned 
for  the  dairyman  using 
a  St  rite  Governor 
Pulley.  It  saves  you 
labor,  it  saves  your  ma¬ 
chine  and  gets  more 
cream.  A  letter  or 
postal  will  bring  the 
whole  Story. 

Strife  GovernorPul- 
I  ley  Co.,  357  3d  St. ,  So., 
ooatoi  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CARUP  City  people  who  want  good  farms  cheap 
rHnmO  address  BOX  63,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  FARMS,  all  sizes,  nearly  all  parts  of  New 
York  State,  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  NORTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

TAELA WARE’S  20,000,000,  QUARTS  OF 
STRAWBERRIES  will  ripen  between  May 
20  and  June  20;  yield  5,000  to  10,000  quarts  per  acre. 
Price  at  nearest  railroad  station,  8c.  to  15c.  per 
quart.  For  information  about  Delaware,  address 
STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Del. 

Cf|D  RnNT-Fine’  old"fashioDeci  second  story 
rUn  nCIi  I  piazza  house,  sixteen  rooms,  fac¬ 
ing  south;  old  maple  trees,  fine  lawn.  Carriage 
house,  cow  stables,  etc.  Magnificent  lake,  fishing, 
boating,  Bwimming.  One  mile  from  station.  Three 
railroads.  Address  H.  POWELL  RAMSDELL, 
Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Forced  Sale  in  Chester  Co. 

Sixty-nine  acres;  8-room  slate-roofed  house,  wide 
piazza,  pretty  yard,  hedge  and  shade:  barn  32x40, 
chicken  house  13x36,  greenhouse  10x72;  carriage 
house;  60  fruit  irees,  20  grape  vines,  1H  acres  in 
strawberries  and  currants.  Crops  are  started  in 
the  greenhouse  and  sold  early  wTith  splendid 
profits.  To  settle  affairs  at  once,  only  #4.000 
$2,000  may  be  left  on  easy  terms,  ('all  or  write  for 
photograph  of  all  the  buildings.  Dept.  1009.  K.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 
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MARKER  AND  HARROW  POLE. 

On  page  514  is  a  description  of  a  one- 
man  marker.  I  use  what  I  call  the 
stake  system.  It  does  away  with  line, 
notched  board  and  marker.  Measure 
from  fence  in  line  for  first  row  of 
trees,  and  set  three  laths  in  line,  or 
more  if  the  field  is  not  level.  Measure 
at  right  angles  to  this  line  for  the  rest 
of  the  rows,  and  set  lath  in  line  in  each 
row.  As  soon  as  third  row  of  lath  are 
placed  have  a  man  with  team  plow  out 
a  double  furrow,  i.  e.,  turn  one  each 
way,  then  reset  lath  in  furrow,  in  line 
where  trees  are  to  be,  but  put  the  lath 
between  where  the  trees  will  be  set.  Af¬ 
ter  the  furrows  are  plowed,  supposing 
furrows  are  north  and  south,  set  the 
lath  at  right  angles  to  this  line  to  de¬ 
termine  the  rows  east  and  west  between 
the  furrows,  and  you  have  a  line  both 
ways  in  field. 

Lath  are  to  remain  until  all  trees  are 
planted.  The  man  digging  the  holes 
with  shovel  can  sight  through  both 
ways  and  have  nothing  to  bother.  When 
planting  go  by  the  lath  entirely,  and 
not  by  the  trees  to  avoid  running  the 
row  crooked.  Men  with  careful  work 
can  plant  as  straight  as  with  a  line,  and 
quicker.  Two  men  will  set  lath  in  line 
faster  than  a  man  can  plow  furrows. 

I  also  give  a  description  of  a  device 
to  enable  a  man  to  work  a  spring-tooth 
harrow  close  up  under  trees  and  not 
have  it  rub  the  limbs  of  the  trees.  A 
good  stout  plank  eight  or  10  feet  long 
with  a  strong  pole  attached  in  center 
and  strongly  braced,  holes  bored  in 
each  end  of  plank  to  accommodate  put¬ 
ting  harrow  farther  out  under  the  trees, 
will  let  the  harrow  work  close  to  trees 
and  the  team  can  be  kept  away  from 
limbs.  Using  pole  with  neck  yoke 
makes  the  harrow  draw  steady  ahead, 
and  not  have  that  walking  motion. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  reader. 


The  Culture  of  Sunflowers. 

G.  A.  S.,  Bristol  Station,  Wis. — How  much 
sunflower  seed  can  be  raised  to  the  acre? 
How  is  it  planted,  and  is  there  a  machine 
to  get  the  seed  out  ?  I  have  a  friend  in 
Chicago  who  claims  lie  lias  an  offer  of 
five  cents  per  pound  for  all  the  seed  he  can 
furnish  for  the  next  five  years.  He  also* 
said  a  man  told  him  it  was  a  poor  crop 
that  would  not  net  .$100  per  acre. 

Ans. — We  have  heard  these  stories 
about  sunflower  culture  before.  We 
have  chased  some  of  them  down,  but 
never  found  anything  except  the  shad¬ 
ow.  The  substance  is  usually  off  in 
the  next  county.  If  anyone  is  grow¬ 
ing  sunflowers  as  a  profitable  crop,  and 
can  tell  how  to  do  it,  we  are  in  the 
market  for  his  information.  We  do 
not  mean  a  small  patch  or  a  small 
quantity  seeded  with  corn,  but  “a  poor 
crop  that  would  not  net  $100  an  acre.” 
We  have  10  acres  waiting  for  such  a 
crop ! 

Value  of  Wood  Ashes. 

II.  B.,  Nova  Scotia. — I  have  a  chance  to 
get  ashes  from  a  paper  mill  where  spruce 
is  used  for  fuel.  Will  it  pay  to  haul  them 
two  miles? 

Ans. — Are  the  ashes  exposed  to  the 
weather  or  under  cover?  If  there  is 
any  large  quantity  of  them  and  a  price 
is  charged  we  should  take  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  and  have  it  analyzed.  Soft  wood 
when  burned  will  generally  yield  less 
ash  and  less  potash  than  hard  wood. 
Chestnut  will  give  about  as  much  potash 
as  pine  or  spruce,  while  ash  or  White 
oak  yields  nearly  twice  as  much.  Old 
trees  generally  give  less  ashes  than 
young  ones.  Also  young  trees  give  less 
ash  and  less  potash  during  Spring  and 
early  Summer  than  later.  To  show 
how  ashes  vary  in  composition  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Station  analyzed  samples  from 
stock  offered  for  sale  in  that  State  and 
found  all  the  way  from  three  to  eight 
per  cent  of  potash.  One  thing  which 
affects  the  quality  of  ashes  is  the 
amount  of  sand  found  in  them.  This 
sand  is  not  changed  in  burning.  As  Dr. 
Jenkins  states,  a  cord  of  hickory  wood 
weighs  about  3500  pounds.  The  ashes 


from  it  will  weigh  only  70  pounds.  Yet 
if  the  wood  carried  three-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  sand  all  this  would  appear 
in  the  ash  and  represent  15  per  cent  of 
it.  Dr.  Jenkins  gives  the  analyses  of  29 
samples  of  ashes  from  household  fires 
— that  is,  stoves  in  which  ordinary  stove 
wood  such  as  is  found  on  farms,  was 
burned.  The  potash  runs  all  the  way 
from  about  five  per  cent  to  over  nine 
per  cent.  In  commercial  ashes  sold  in 
Connecticut — that  is,  “Canada”  ashes 
offered  for  sale — the  ashes  ran  from 
three  per  cent  to  eight  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash — the  average  being  4.62  per  cent. 

Growing  Potatoes  in  Georgia. 

B.  B.,  Milledgeville,  Ga. — I  contemplate 
planting  one  acre  to  Irish  potatoes  this 
Summer.  The  land  is  rather  low-lying,  has 
been  partially  underdrained,  and  that  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  completed,  as  necessary.  It  is 
sandy  loam  underlaid  with  stiff  clay.  It 
grew  cotton  last  year ;  now  has  a  crop  of 
cow  peas  growdng  broadcast.  Peas  will  be 
cut  for  hay  about  July  1.  Shall  I  put  on 
about  two  or  three  tons  of  air-slaked  lime 
per  acre?  Or  will  the  lime  injure  the  po¬ 
tatoes?  I  shall  apply  700  or  800  pounds 
commercial  fertilizer  rich  in  potash.  I  no¬ 
tice  the  pea  plants  are  dying  from  some 
cause.  This  is  quite  unusual  here  at  this 
season.  They  have  been  sown  about  one 
month  and  have  four  or  five  leaves  on 
them. 

Ans. — As  soon  as  the  peas  are  mown 
the  stubble  should  be  deeply  plowed, 
and  prepared  for  the  potatoes.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  with  a  mixture  of  500  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate,  50  pounds  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  Dotash  and  50  pounds  of  nitrato 
of  soda  per  acre.  Plant  in  deep  fur¬ 
rows  and  cover  the  potatoes  very  lightly 
at  first,  working  the  soil  to  them  as  they 
grow  and  then  cultivating  perfectly 
level  and  shallow  to  retain  moisture. 
Hilling  is  all  right  for  early  potatoes, 
but  the  late  ones  are  grown  during  hot 
and  often  dry  weather,  and  should  be 
deep  in  the  ground  and  cultivated  very 
shallow  and  level,  so  that  the  moisture 
will  be  prevented  from  evaporating. 
Two  or  three  tons  of  lime  will  be  more 
lime  than  I  would  ever  apply  at  once 
for  any  purpose.  A  ton  per  acre  once 
in  five  or  six  years  is  better  than  more 
applied  at  long  intervals,  and  this  ap¬ 
plication  I  would  make  in  connection 
with  a  legume  crop.  No,  do  not  apply 
lime  on  the  potatoes,  as  it  will  make 
conditions  favorable  to  the  scab  fungus. 
Possibly  you  may  have  the  wilt  disease 
in  the  peas,  or  perhaps  it  is  lack  of 
plant  food.  Peas  should  always  have 
some  acid  phosphate  and  potash,  for 
you  cannot  get  these  from  the  air  as  you 
can  nitrogen,  and  the  legume  crops  are 
greedy  consumers  of  these  plant  foods. 
I  have  named  the  minimum  fertilizer 
for  the  potatoes,  but  have  no  objection 
to  your  increasing  the  amount  to  700 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  100  muriate 
of  potash  per  acre.  w.  f.  massey. 


Unoccupied  Farms  and  Women. — Of  all 
the  questions  that  have  come  to  me  relative 
to  unoccupied  farms  in  Now  York  State, 
the  hardest  is  one  from  another  part  of  my 
own  State  :  “Can  a  woman  with  three  chil¬ 
dren,  two  of  them  boys  of  17  and  19, 
respectively,  purchase  oue  of  these  farms, 
with  but  a  small  amount  to  pay  down,  and 
hope  to  work  out  the  balance  in  course 
of  time?’’  There  are  those  who  can  do  it, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  others  who 
couldn’t.  A  good  deal  would  depend  upon 
the  boys,  whether  they  take  the  right  kind 
of  interest,  and  how  thoroughly  and 
economically  they  can  manage  the  work. 
Of  course,  there  is  small  use  in  trying  to 
run  a  farm  without  a  horse  or  two,  and 
some  cows  or  hens  for  money  producers. 
Then  it  is  not  every  man  who  would  care 
to  sell  a  farm  and  take  toward  its  payment 
the  last  dollar  a  woman  has  of  her  own 
when  the  possible  chances  for  failure  are 
abundant.  Many  would  have  conscientious 
scruples  and  others  those  of  a  business 
nature.  This  is  a  case  where  mistakes  are 
hardly  allowable.  May  I  suggest  that  a 
small  farm  may  be  rented  for  a  year  or  per¬ 
haps,  1  jotter,  the  boys  may  hire  out  to  some 
good  farmer,  boarding  with  their  mother, 
she  keeping  house,  keeping  poultry,  doing 
sewing,  or  whatever  may  seem  best?  Then 
it  would  be  possible  to  select  the  farm  to 
better  advantage,  and  after  establishing 
confidence  a  more  equitable  bargain  may  be 
made  and  with  less  risk.  h.  n.  lyon. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  MAKE 

100%  PROFIT 

FROM  YOUR  PEA  AND  BEAN  CROP 


Pea  and  Bean  Seed  is  worth  from  $2.00 
to  $3.00  per  bushel.  DO  YOU  SAVE  IT? 
If  you  don’t  you  must,  in  order  to  get  100$  profit 
from  your  crop. 

At  such  a  price  per  bushel  the  seed  is  too  valuable  to  use 
as  feed.  —  Too  valuable  to  attempt  to  thresh  with  a 
regular  grain  thresher,  that  will  split  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  $2  to  $3  seed. 

To  get  all  the  profit,  you  must  be  able  to  take  every 
seed  from  the  vines  and  pods  and  to  produce  it  in  a 
whole,  clean,  marketable  condition,  the 


OWENS 

Pea&  Bean  Threshers 


are  designed  and  built  especially  for  this  purpose. 
We  ship  them  to  Pea  and  Bean  Growers  under 
a  bona  fide  binding  guarantee,  that  they  will  thresh 
any  and  all  kinds  of  P eas  and  Beans  directly 
from  the  vines,  without  splitting  the  seed. 

W e  have  a  proposition  to  make,  if  you  are  a 
grower  of  Peas  and  Beans,  a  proposition  that 
you  ought  to  hear  about  and  that  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  interested  in.  It  is  the  most  liberal 
and  fair  proposition  that  ever  a  manufacturer 
made,  so  it  is  worth  your  while  to  write  us 
— -but  do  it  soon — today  if  you  can. 


sr- 

r^1  * 

dqublc  \U 
CYLINDER  v7\V 


Free  Book 

on  PEA  and  BEAN  CULTURE 

Information  furnished  by 
the  best  authorities  in  the 
country,  gives  splendid  il¬ 
lustrations  and  a  thoro  de¬ 
scription  of  the  “Owens” 
Thresher. 

Send  for  a  copy  today 


J.  L.  OWENS  CO. 

683  Superior  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN. 


Hurry-Up  Marking* 

Two  modern  implements  for  fast,  clean  work. 

Clean  Sweep  Loader  Goes  from  swath  to  windrow  work,  or  vice  versa,  without 


Elevating  Carrier.  Loader  detached  without  men  getting  off  load.  It^fcAsup  the 
hay  and  lifts  it  onto  the  wagon  without  threshing  or  pounding.  Hay  is  not  broken 
or  wadded  and  rolled.  It  gets  all  the  hay.  whether  thick  or  thin  and  whether 
the  meadow  is  rolling  and  uneven  or  level,  but  it  leaves  the  manure  and 
trash.  Load  with  the  Clean-Sweep  Cylinder  Loader  one  day, and  you’ll  never 
think  of  going  back  to  the  kicking,  pounding  rake  and  drag  loaders  again.  < 

best  of  all  rakes.  Really  ted¬ 
der  and  rake  combined, 

and  better  than  either  alone.  Rakes  clean  and  needs  no  dump¬ 
ing.  It  handles  hay  gently.  Doesn't  rope  the  hay— Rides 
comfortably.  Get  our  free  catalog  for  proofs— do  it  NOW. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO. 


Sandwich  Side  Delivery  Rake 


157  Main  St. 


Sandwich,  Ill. 


SjflS 


\  1  |TN7 


and  Ra/ce. 


FARMER’S  WATERPROOF  OR 
PLAIN  CANVAS  COVERS 

for  Stacks,  Implements,  etc. 

[  Hay  Caps,  Plant  Bed  Cloth, 
Tents,  etc.  Circulars,  Samples, 

HENRY  DERBY,  49  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


JEP  O  n  T  DE2 

HAY  CARRIER 


Has  wide  open  mouth  and 
swinging  fork  pulley.  Kills 
hay  mow  full  to  the  roof.  Is 
without  exception  best  hay 
carrier  in  the  U.  S.  Send 
for  illustrated  booklet  of 
PORTICK’S  Up-To-Date  Hay  Tools. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 


This  Dain  Delivery  Rake  ATo  HayUe 


Because,  it  air  cures  the  hay  preserving  the  rich  juices. 
Such  hay  is  sweeter,  better  color,  worth  more  to  feed 
1  or  sell.  It  is  a  Tedder  and  Rake  in  one— only  more 
and  better  than  either.  Three  sets  of  slowly  revolv- 

_  _ |ing  rake  teeth  turn  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy  or 

^nyTay  that  grows,  into  loose,  continuous  windrows  exposing  every  bit  without 
harming  the  young,  tender  leaves.  The  teeth  can  be  raised  to  rake  above  trash. 
They  can  be  slanted  forward  to  deliver  heaviest  hay  into  a  fluffy  windrow. 
A  cushioning  spring  relieves  strain  and  jar  over  roughest  ground.  Like  all 

DAIN  HAY  TOOLS 

this  rake  has  many  exclusive  features — is  the  best  of  its  kind.  Built 
of  finest  selected  materials  throughout.  So  simple  it  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  any  one  that  can  drive  a  team.  nAIN  MCR '  pn 

Hnnrlw  Haw  Rnnlc  Frpf»  Tell  us  Your  haY  to°'  needs  and  we  will  send  **  ,,,  V  * 

nanny  nay  book  tree  ^r«our£ewhanifyreferencebook  -ah  about  Hay"  802  vino  stroot 

— full  of  valuable  information  for  hay  makers.  Writeforit.  It  may  save  you  money.  Ottumwa,  la. 
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Here's  the  ICELESS  REFRIGERATOR 

So  Much  Talked  About — No  Ice  Required 

Yet  it  keeps  milk,  meats,  etc.,  longer  than  an  ice  box.  All.  we 
ask  is  your  permission  to  let  the  Allwin  Iceless  Refrigerator  prove 
itself  in  your  home. 

KEEPING  FOOD  WITHOUT  ICE 


Is  an  easy  problem.  The  Temperature  of  the  Earth— Evaporation  of  Moisture — Circula¬ 
tion  of  Air— three  of  Nature's  principles  combined  makes  the  All  win  Icelees  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Refrigerator  made.  The  Allwin  is  made  on  the  principle  of  a  dumbwaiter— the . 
provision  chamber  is  raised  and  lowered  by  turning  the  crank.  Can  be  Installed  on  the  wel 
platform,  porch  or  kitchen  and  lowered  into  the  well,  cistern,  or  8  feet  underground  any% 
where.  First  cost  the  only  cost — Inexpensive — Sanitary — Always  maintains  an  ove~ 
temperature.  We  want  to  send  you  an  Iceless  Refrigerator  on  80  days’  Free  Trial. ^ 

.  ' ,  If  it  doesn’t  prove  every  claim  we  make  for  it  and  more  too.  then  it  sha’n’t  cost^ 

-52s  you  a  cent.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  for  our  free  catalogue 
_  .1  special  offer.  Do  it  now. 


and . 


Freight  Prepaid 


GALE  MFG.  CO.,  118 Adams  St.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


r  r30 
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The  Clean  Sanitary  Germ-proof  Paint 


ASPARAGUS  IN  AN  OLD  ORCHARD. 

J.  H.,  Scotland,  Aid-. — I  have  an  old 
orchard  that  was  planted  in  peach  and 
apple  trees  in  alternate  rows.  The  peaches 
have  all  died,  and  I  wish  to  plant  the  land 
in  asparagus.  The  soil  is  stiff,  and  holds 
moisture  very  well,  hut  the  land  is  good.  I 
know  nothing  about  asparagus  culture ; 
how  to  plant  and  grow  it ;  so  will  you  in¬ 
form  me?  Will  it  be  better  to  grow  it  from 
seed  or  by  the  one  or  two-year  roots?  The 
piece  of  land  is  about  five  acres.  Give  me 
your  idea  as  to  the  best  variety  to  raise 
and  tlie  amount  generally  harvested  from 
an  acre.  There  is  plenty  of>  wild  asparagus 
all  around  the  farm. 

Ans. — The  inquirer  says  he  wishes 
to  plant  an  old  orchard,  where  the 
peaches  have  died  out,  and  the  land  is 
stiff.  I  take  it  that  the  apple  trees  still 
remain,  and  the  soil  is  clay.  If  my 
deductions  are  correct,  my  advice  is, 
don’t  set  this  land  with  asparagus  for 
the  following  reasons:  The  asparagus 
market  to-day  demands  a  shapely  stalk 
of  good  color  and  of  good  size,  and  for 
a  grower  to  make  a  good  profit  on  the 
production  of  this  vegetable,  he  must 
grow  a  full  crop.  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
good  crop  of  prime  straight  "grass” 
grown  on  a  stiff  clay  soil.  Another 
detriment  to  the  planting  of  this  piece 
in  asparagus  is  the  apple  trees.  If  the 
trees  are  half  grown  or  more,  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  the  roots  of  the  trees 
are  drawing  so  thoroughly  on  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  food  supply  available  in  the 
soil,  that  the  asparagus  would  suffer  in 
consequence. 

The  asparagus  is  a  plant  that  revels 
in  a  deep,  rich,  loose  loam,  at  least 
one-half  sand.  Ln  this  kind  of  a  soil, 
the  plants  can  be  set  deeper,  the  roots 
will  stay  below  the  surface  longer. 
Such  a  soil  will  warm  up  sooner,  hence 
the  crop  begins  to  grow  earlier  and  is 
more  profitable,  because  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  it  comes  when  prices  are 
higher.  In  an  old  orchard  on  a  stiff 
clay  soil,  it  would  of  necessity  have  tq 
he  set  shallow.  The  shade  of  the  trees 
and  the  character  of  the  soil  are  both 
hindrances  to  early  cutting.  Another, 
thing,  where  one  is  forced  to  plant  the 
roots  in  a  shallow  trench,  the  bed  is 
naturally  short-lived.  I  have  in  mind 
at  the  present  time,  a  field  of  aspara¬ 
gus  that  was  set  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  and  planted  as  deep  as  a  two- 
horse  plow  would  turn  out  the  soil, 
going  twice  in  each  furrow.  To-day, 
that  bed  has  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  soil. 
The  soil,  in  which  this  bed  was  planted, 
is  only  a  moderate  clay  loam  with  a 
stiff  clay  sub-soil.  Had  it  been  planted 
on  a  higher  soil  with  a  more  porous 
sub-soil  the  present  condition  would 
not  have  existed. 

In  starting  in  the  culture  of  aspara¬ 
gus,  the  grower  can  either  sow  seed 
and  grow  his  own  plants,  or  buy  the 
plants  of  some  one  whom  he  is  confi¬ 
dent  will  furnish  him  with  the  variety 
that  he  pays  for.  '1  his  holds  true  on 
cither  the  seed  or  the  plants.  It  is  a 
deplorable  fact  that  far  too  much  of 
both  plants  and  seed  are  sent  out  bv 
unscrupulous  dealers  that  are  not  all 
true  to  name. 

In  this  section  there  are  only  two 
varieties  of  asparagus  grown,  the 
Palmetto  and  the  Argenteuil.  The 
first  named  has  been  the  leading  va¬ 
riety  in  this  section  for  15  or  more 
years,  and  is  still  largely  grown.  The 
Argenteuil  is  of  more  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  and  is  receiving  a  considerable 
favor  among  progressive  growers. 
New  beds  are  being  largely  set  with 
this  variety.  It  is  claimed  to  grow 
a  more  uniformly  larger  stalk,  and 
to  be  more  resistant  to  the  rust.  In 
growing  or  purchasing  plants  to  set  a 
new  bed,  always  use  a  strong  one-year- 
old  crown.  Such  plants  will  make  a 
stronger  and  more  permanent  bed  than 
two-year-old  plants.  In  setting  an  as¬ 
paragus  bed,  the  plantation  should  be 
laid  off  in  rows,  5]/2  feet  apart ;  fur¬ 
rows  made  at  least  six  or  seven  inches 
deep  and  plants  set  18  to  20  inches  dis¬ 
tant  in  the  row,  and  very  lightly  cov¬ 
ered  till  growth  appears,  after  which 
they  can  be  gradually  filled.  Thorough 
cultivation  and  high  feeding,  with  strict 
attention  to  keeping  the  plants  free 
from,  the  Asparagus  beetle  are  the 
prime  factors  to  be  considered.  The 
asparagus  plant  is  one  that  will  stand 
10  or  12  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  ton  of  fertilizer  on  the 
same  area,  and  pay  a  profit,  while 
scanty  feeding  will  only  bring  dis¬ 
couragement.  With  this  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  no  vacant  places  allowed  to 
exist,  thorough  and  clean  cultivation 
given  at  all  times,  a  bed  in  its  prime 
should  cut  2,000  bunches  for  the  sea¬ 
son’s  yield.  I  have  several  times  seen 
this  amount  exceeded,  c.  c.  hulsart. 

Monmouth  Co..  N.  J. 


ROTATION  ON  OUR  FARM. 

“Why  rotate  your  crops?”  some  one 
asks:  In  reply  we  say  we  find  it  prac¬ 
tical.  economical,  effective,  as  results 
prove.  Beginning  with  the  clover  sod 
we  have  that  well  coated  with  manure 
now  ready  to  plow  for  corn.  The  plow 
is  set  to  plow  not  less  than  six  inches 
in  depth,  being  careful  not  to  turn  the 
sod  too  flat,  as  that  will  hinder  capil¬ 
lary  attraction.  Plowing  is  done  as 
early  as  possible,  thereby  giving  the 
frost  a  chance  to  do  what  we  cannot, 
viz.,  killing  the  countless  number  of 
insect  eggs  which  have  been  stored 
there  for  hatching,  and  pulverizing  the 
upturned  soil.  At  the  proper  season  we 
prepare  our  ground  and  plant  that  field 
to  corn.  As  soon  as  corn  is  planted 
and  we  can  get  to  it  we  harrow  our 
corn  to  kill  any  weeds  that  may  be 
started,  and  break  the  crust,  if  any  be 
formed,  that  we  may  the  more  effec¬ 
tively  conserve  the  moisture  needed  to 
grow  that  corn  rapidly.  Precaution  is 
taken  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  as  we  are  expecting  to  put  in 
another  crop  there  without  plowing  if 
the  season  has  not  been  too  dry,  and  we 
feel  justified  in  so  doing,  i.  e.,  pro¬ 
vided  we  feel  there  is  enough  mois¬ 

ture  in  the  ground  to  sprout  the  wheat 
and  send  it  on  its  journey  upwards. 

Our  corn  is  cut  into  shocks,  and  in 
case  we  desire  to  sow  wheat  the 

ground  is  thoroughly  cut  up  with  a 
disk  harrow,  and  wheat  drilled  in  with 
a  disk  drill.  But  in  case  we  do  not 
sow  wheat  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
weather  will  permit  and  soil  is  ready 
to  work  we  go  on  to  our  corn  stubble 
with  disk  harrow  and  cut  up  our 
ground,  being  careful  not  to  cut  it  too 
deep,  for  I  think  for  oats  the  ground 
can  be  cut  deeper  than  is  necessary, 
but  stirring  the  ground  nicely  so  as 
to  kill  any  weeds  that  may  be  started 
and  make  the  ground  as  mellow  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  we  are  going  to  sow  another 
crop  there  without  plowing,  and  we 
want  the  soil  in  an  excellent  tilth,  as 
clover  wants  a  fine  soil  to  germinate 
and  grow.  In  case  we  sow  wheat  in¬ 
stead  of  oats  we  use  a  cyclone  seeder, 
putting  the  seed  on  broadcast,  and  then 
rolling  or  running  over  the  ground 
with  spike  -  tooth  harrow  with  teeth 
slanting  backwards.  But  should  the 
field  be  put  to  oats  we  use  the  grass 
seeder  attachment,  turning  the  spouts 
backwards,  so  that  seed  will  fall  back 
of  the  drill  holes.  The  soil  will  be 
loose  enough  that  little  if  any  of  the 
seed  will  he  left  on  top  of  the  ground. 

Should  we  desire  the  crop  for  hay 
nothing  is  done  with  our  clover  the 
Spring  following  until  we  are  ready 
to  cut  it.  But  we  aim  to  have  enough 
to  have  pasture  for  hogs,  which  we 
expect  to  feed  our  corn  to.  If  the 
clover  is  not  pastured  too  closely 
we  invariably  get  a  crop  of  seed,  and 
can  if  we  choose  cut  for  hay  and  get 
a  reasonable  yield  per  acre.  If  cut  for 
hay  without  pasturing  we  frequently 
get  a  crop  of  seed :  however,  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  weather  for  the  latter  in 
this  case.  By  this  method  we  are  able 
to  get  as  high  as  90  bushels  of  corn, 
80  bushels  of  oats.  30  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  three  tons  of  clover  hay  per  acre. 
Besides,  we  frequently  get  a  fair  crop 
of  clover  seed  and  realize  from  75 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel  for  our 
corn.  Furthermore,  as  we  feed  all  of 
our  roughage  the  manure  is  returned 
to  the  clover  sod,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  droppings  of  the  hogs  which 
stay  in  the  field,  make  a  fertilizer  that 
no  commercial  mixture  can  equal.  All 
grain  is  scattered  there  to  be  eaten  by 
the  hogs,  and  water  is  either  hauled  or 
forced  there  through  pipes'.  By  this 
method  we  are  constantly  building  up 
our  soil  and  get  results  that  to  us  are 
gratifying,  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  hard  labor. 

Ohio.  C.  O.  BOSWORTH. 


The  Swiss  Navy. 

G.  G.,  Wappinger’s  Falls,  N.  Y. — Can 
you  tell  me  whether  Switzerland  has  a 
navy?  If  so,  how  large  and  what  class? 

G.  G. 

Ans. — Rear-Admiral  Rodgers  of  the 
Navy  Department  tells  us  that  so  far  \\ 
as  is  known  here  Switzerland  has  no 
navy,  as  we  understand  the  word. 
There  may  be  upon  its  lakes  a  few  ves-  ; 
sels  for  revenue  service. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake” — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  ana 
those  who  till  it.  Agents  wanted.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  Address  Bowker 
Fertilizer  Co..  New  York,  Buffalo  or 
Cincinnati. — A  dv. 


For  Dairies  and  Creameries 

Gives  to  rooms  that  were  dark  and  dingy  the 
bright  and  clean  look  of  being  lined  with 
porcelain.  Gloss-O-Lite  is  pure  white — no 
other  coating  so  white,  and  it  stays  white  as 
long  as  any  coating  possibly  can. 

On  Wood,  Brick,  Metal  or 
Concrete  Walls 

Gloss-O-Lite  makes  a  smooth,  hard  surface, 
gives  least  lodgment  to  germs  and  dirt,  and 
is  therefore 

Sanitary — clean,  and  easily  kept  so.  Its 
smooth  porcelain- like-  surface  has  a  high  finish 
which  enables  you  to  keep  your  walls  as  free 
from  germs  as  a  tiled  refrigerator. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co 


Economical. — With  Gloss-O-Lite  only 
two  coats  are  necessary  to  cover  any  surface, 
unless  conditions  are  most  exceptional. 

Gloss-O-Lite  is  used  by  many  of  the  largest 
model  creameries  and  dairies — and  wherever 
Gloss-O-Lite  has  once  been  tried  it  has  since 
been  in  constant  use.  A  large  user  of  Gloss- 
O-Lite  wntes: 

”...  WHITE  is  a  trade-mark  with  us. 
We  have  used  a  great  number  of  different  kinds  of 
enamel  at  vanous  prices.  Gloss-O-Lite  has  given 
better  satisfaction  because  it  holds  its  color  and  is 
extremely  WHITE.  In  fact  better  than  any 
enamel  we  have  so  far  used.  It  is  especially  good 
in  locations  where  light  is  required ." 

The  use  of  Gloss-O-Lite  will  not  only 
make  possible  perfect  cleanliness  in  your 
buildings,  but  it  will  give  them  an  appear¬ 
ance  that  will  strongly  impress  all  visitors 
with  your  careful  attention  to  sanitary 
conditions. 

Write  to-day  for  booklet  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices, 

Gloss-O-Lite  is  not  sold  by  dealers. 

17  Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R.  1. 
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Lumber  is 

getting  scarce  and  shingles  are 
not  only  higher  in  price,  but  they 
Fare  poor  in  quality. 

When  you  put  a  roof  on  your  building,  it  isn’t 
'temporary  relief  and  a  medium  amount  of  satisfaction 
rthat  you  want,  but  permanent  relief  and  complete 
Fsatisf  action. 

Amatite  is  a  real  mineral  surfaced  roofing.  Get  it  and 
fyou  will  experience  at  once  what 
^roof  satisfaction  is  and  what  roofing" 
f  difficulties  can  be  prevented. 

You  will  find  that  it  needs  no  painting A 
lor  attention  of  any  kind  after 
it  is  laid. 

it  doesn’t  pay  to  patch 
old  roofs  when  you  can  get 
a  new  Amatite  roof  at  scarcely 
tany  greater  cost. 

Amatite  is  easy  to  lay  and 
can  be  nailed  on  over  the  old  roof  without  trouble  j 
Get  a  sample  of  Amatite  and  do  a  little  investigating.  It 
won’t  do  any  harm,  and  when  your  roof  needs  attention 
or  you  erect  a  new  building  you  will  be  glad  to  use  it. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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A  THREE-HORSE  ATTACHMENT. 

In  answer  to  F.  B.  D.,  I  will  give  a 
cut  and  description  of  an  evener  that  is 
absolutely  what  he  asks  for,  and  very 
cheap.  Take  a  piece  of  iron  15  inches 
long,  one  inch  thick  and  three  inches 
wide;  put  a  54-inch  hole  five  inches  from 
end  in  centre  of  width,  another  one  inch 
from  short  end,  and  one  two  inches  and 
another  one  inch  from  long  end.  (See 
cut.)  Double-trees  made  of  2x4  scant¬ 
ling  38  inches  long  attached  to  A  with 


any  kind  of  a  clevis.  Plow  attached  to 
B  with  any  kind  of  a  clevis,  and  single¬ 
tree  of  the  centre  horse  attached  to  C. 
with  open  ring  or  clevis.  It  will  read¬ 
ily  be  seen  that  by  having  some  extra 
holes  in  the  double-trees  you  can  give 
either  of  the  outside  horses  the  advan¬ 
tage,  and  by  having  more  holes  in  the 
upright  iron  piece,  you  could  give  the 
centre  horse  the  advantage,  or  give  him 
the  heavier  load.  This  arrangement  also 
places  the  traces  of  the  centre  horse 
above  those  on  outside  horses,  and  pre¬ 
vents  trouble  on  that  score.  Any  farmer 
can  easily  make  the  double-tree,  and  30 
or  40  cents  pays  the  blacksmith  bill,  ex¬ 
cept  the  clevises,  etc.,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  on  every  farm  anyway. 

Indiana.  o.  h.  pate. 


High-priced  Straw. 

./.  E.  B.,  Bloomington.  I  nil . — I  see  prices 
of  rye  straw  quoted  by  your  paper  as  high 
as  $29  per  ton.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  it 
can  be  for  straw  as  it  ordinarily  comes 
from  tlie  thrashing  machine.  Will  you  in¬ 
form  me  how  it  should  be  prepared  for  the 
market  to  obtain  such  prices? 

Ans. — There  are  some  horse  stables 
in  New  York  where  straight  rye  straw 
is  used  for  bedding,  regardless  of  price. 
Such  straw  has  been  very  scarce  this 
Spring.  One  year  ago  the  same  grade 
sold  under  $14,  and  the  price  would 
quickly  drop  now  were  supplies  to  in¬ 
crease  in  excess  of  this  rather  exclusive 
demand.  No  tangled  or  badly  baled 
straw  will  answer  for  this  trade.  The 
best  straw  is  hand-thrashed  and  tied  in 
moderate-sized  bundles,  but  a  machine 
properly  handled  will  leave  the  straw 
in  good  shape  if  the  rye  was  not 
tangled  when  cut.  Considerable  care 
and  skill  are  required  to  make  a  neat 
bale  of  bundled  straw,  square  and  trim 
with  no  ragged  edges,  and  not  too 
heavy,  200  pounds  or  under  for  a  bale 
of  the  usual  length  with  seven-foot  six- 
inch  wire.  If  baled  too  tightly  the 
straw  has  no  life  when  opened.  In  the 
towns  near  New  York  there  is  a  profit¬ 
able  trade  in  bundled  straw  and  loose 
hay,  farmers  getting  upwards  of  $20  per 
ton  for  all  they  have.  , 


Outlook  for  Willow  Cuttings. 

J.  F.  F.j  Sherborn,  Mass. — On  page  400 
you  speak  approving  of  the  Government’s 
free  offer  of  8.000  cuttings  of  basket  wil¬ 
lows.  Are  you  sure  this  may  not  mislead, 
should  any  one  conclude  there  was  profit 
in  planting  basket  willows?  Forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  willow  basket  making  was  a 
profitable  industry  in  this  towq,  aud  the 
willow  stock  (imported)  was  grown  here 
extensively.  Partly  due  to  the  growing 
years  of  those  expert  in  the  business,  but 
more  because  rattan  was  found  to  be  a 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  material  for 
basket  making,  etc.,  the  business  was  given 
up.  Do  you  know  that  conditions  have 
changed  and  that  willows  are  now  of  com¬ 
mercial  value?  The  present  writer  is  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  old  willow  beds,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  a  perhaps  vain  attempt 
to  root  out  the  willows.  I  think  I  could 
double,  perhaps  treble,  the  Government's 
offer  of  8,000  free  cuttings  if  parties  would 
come  to  get  them. 

Ans. — In  1900  the  total  area  planted 
to  basket  willow  was  about  560  acres, 
while  in  1907  it  was  increased  to  1,250 
acres,  with  a  valuation  of  over  $100,- 
000.  The  increase  of  this  industry 
is  shown  not  only  by  its  increase  in 
number  and  area  of  holts,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  quality  of  the  wil¬ 
low  rods  produced,  a  result  of  the 


recent  application  of  improved  method 
of  managing  willow  holts  during  the 
growing  season.  Basket  willows  are 
cultural  plants  which  give  high  profit 
in  proportion  as  they  receive  extra¬ 
ordinary  care  and  cultivation. 

Figures  obtained  directly  from  bas¬ 
ket  makers  show  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  willow  rods  of  the 
best  quality.  As  a  result  American 
growers  are  realizing  that  quality  of 
the  rods  produced,  rather  than  quan¬ 
tity,  pays.  In  1906  the  total  produc- 
ion  of  home-grown  rods  was  1,358.000 
pounds,  while  in  1907  it  was  1,642.000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  21  per  cent. 
Figures  showing  the  production  for 
1908,  which  the  Forest  Service  is  now 
compiling,  will  be  considerably  higher 
than  for  1907.  The  price  of  rods  is 
steadily  rising,  as  the  growers  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  raising  a  better  class  of 
rods.  It  is  also  encouraging  that  a 
number  of  the  largest  consumers  of 
willow  rods  in  this  country  regard 
the  best  rods  grown  in  the  United 
States  now  as  equal  or  superior  in 
quality  to  those  imported. 

The  recent  introduction  of  new  and 
highly  approved  varieties  of  basket 
willows  has  been  a  marked  stimulus, 
and  there  is  every  possible  indication 
that  an  extensive  industry  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  within  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  those  who  have  the  special 
knowledge  of  the  proper  qualities  of 
rods  will  always  find  a  market  for 
them.  A  grower  of  first-class  rods 
would  not  think  it  a  profitable  policy 
■to  put  on  the  market  damaged  or 
imperfect  material;  he  would  rather 
throw  them  away.  Consequently,  his 
rods  when  offered  for  sale  command 
high  prices.  He  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  effective  competition  by  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  and  haphazard  basket  willow 
crops  of  poorly  cared  for  holts  that 
furnish  the  inferior  grades. 

There  has  been  a  steadier  home  de¬ 
mand  and  a  larger  consumption  of 
willow  this  past  year  than  during  any 
other  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
price  of  rods,  which,  in  turn,  will  not 
only  stimulate  a  more  intensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  cultivation,  but  will  also  in¬ 
crease  the  acreage.  There  is  a  better 
understanding  now  of  the  economical 
methods  of  growing  willows  in  Amer¬ 
ica  than  ever  before,  and  a  well- 
grounded  confidence  in  the  market  and 
other  conditions  affecting  the  industry. 
Growers  are  also  better  able  to  grasp 
the  possibilities  of  the  industry,  and 
look  beyond  the  preliminary  expe¬ 
riences  of  growing  willow  under  a 
great  variety  of  soils  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  The  future  prospects  of  the 
industry  seem  most  encouraging.  Bas¬ 
ket  willow  culture  is  an  opportunity, 
however,  not  for  the  unskilled  ama 
teur,  or  for  the  one  ignorant  of  the 
important  principles  and  details  of 
farming;  but  for  the  industrious  man 
who  possesses  intelligence,  experience, 
a  knowledge  of  scientific  cultural  meth¬ 
ods,  and  at  least  a  small  amount  of 
capital  to  back  him  at  the  start. 

G.  B.  SUDWORIH. 

Dendrologist,  Forestry  Division. 
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Farmers  Wanted  As  Agents 
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BROWN  FENCE 


For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Chickens,  Lawns— A  fence  for 
every  purpose.  Big  heavy  No. 
9  Coiled  Spring  Wires  thickly 
galvanized.  150stylesai 
1 5  to  35c  per  rod— We  pay  Frt. 

Free  sample  and  catalog. 
The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dent.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


flnthnnu 

FENCE 

Is  the  ONE 

“Best  Fence  on  Earth”  I 

When  you  spend  grood  money  for  a  fence  it  is  up  to 
you  to  know  which  fence  is  best.  We  want  to  tell  you 
everything  about  Anthony  fence.  Then  you  can  do  your 
own  judging.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  verdict  of  the 
man  who  secs  how  Anthony  fence  is  constructed.  That’s 
why  we  want  to  send  you  a  Free  Sample  of  Anthony  ] 
Fence.  It  shows  exact  knot.  Compact,  smooth,  strong.  L 
No  kink  in  line  wires  inside  knot.  ^  See 

Equal  length  of  line  wires  guaranteed.  that  ’ 

Gauge  every  wire  in  our  fence— then  1 

gauge  others.  Stays  parallel  with  v  » 

posts  on  slope  or  any  hillside— just 
the  same  as  on  level  land. 

The  Anthony  Fence  Co., 

10  Michigan  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  U.S.A* 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery. 
NEW  and  KEBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices, 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient. 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

<Ihe  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO.. 

1826  Powers  St„  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HOLIDAYS  ARE 
KODAK  DAYS 

There’s  twice  the  pleasure  in  every  outing 
for  those  who  Kodak.  Not  merely  the 
increased  pleasure  of  the  day’s  trip,  but  after¬ 
ward,  added  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  people  and  places  and  incidents  that 
have  gone  to  make  up  the  day’s  enjoyment. 

And  anybody  can  make  good  pictures 
with  a  Kodak  or  a  Brownie  Camera.  Every 
step  is  simple  now.  There’s  no  dark-room 
for  any  part  of  the  work.  Loading,  unload¬ 
ing,  developing,  printing,  are  all  by  day¬ 
light.  You  can  easily  do  it  all;  or  if  you 
prefer  may  11  press  the  button ”  and  leave 
it  to  another  to  “  do  the  rest.” 

Kodak,  you  know,  means  photography 
with  the  bother  left  out. 

KODAKS,  $5.00  to  S100.00. 
Brownie  Cameras,  they  work 
like  Kodaks,  $1.00  to  $12.00. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  the 
1 909  Kodak  Catalogue. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


For  Barn  or  Stack 
With  Fork  or  Sling 

Offer  every  conven- 

ence  of  any  carrier _ 

made  and  excel  all  others  in  easy 
draft  and  continued  service. 

Result  of  40  Years’  Experience 

Many  different  styles  adapted  for 

every  requirement.  Saves  labor, 

repairs,  and  holds  the  load  at  any 

point.  Send  a  Postal  To-Day 
for  Free  Catalogue. 

The  Ricker  Mfg.  Co., 


HAY  UNLOADER 

It  saves  time,  labor 
and  horses.  Perfect¬ 
ly  controlled  by  op¬ 
erator.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Unload  your 
hay  with  this  Hoist 
and  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  You  can  take 
off  a  load  in  less  than 
half  the  time  it  can 
be  done  with  a  team. 
'1’aklng  the  same 
number  of  foiksfull, 
takes  the  fork  of  hay 
up  and  brings  back 
empty  fork  to  loah. 
Orders  should  be  in 
early. 

VV  rite  for  particulars. 

REDDEN  BROS.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


The  most 
carefully 
selected 
material;  the 
latest  improve¬ 
ments  ;  expert  workmanship  and  su¬ 
pervision  throughout  their  making, ex¬ 
plain  the  unapproached  superiority  of 
Dederick’s  Baling  Presses. 

Famous  for  their  speed  and  unusual 
capacity ,  their  neat  work  aud  remarkable 
endurance.  Presses  for  all  purposes. 
Catalog  giving  full  information  free. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  69  Tivoli  St., 
Albany.  N.  Y. 


The 


“|T|i”Kinn  of  Br 
WLm  1 1  Balers  M  Steam 

■'  x\  11  P0W6P 

A  train  of  followers,  but  no  equals. 

Proves  Its  superiority 
wherever  it  goes.  Makes  * 
tight  shapely  bales,  not 
loose  bundles, works 
fast,  avoids  acci¬ 
dents  and  endures. 

Little  draft,  tre¬ 
mendous  power. _ 

The  machine  that  makes  competi¬ 
tors  tremble.  Eli  catalogue  free.  . . 

Collins  Plow  Co.,  mi  Hampshire  St.;  Quincy,  III. 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME 

and  address  on  a  post  card— mail  it  to  us  and 
get  our  “Trial  Proposition."  Don’t  buy 
until  you  see  how  we  Guarantee  our  Pres¬ 
ses.  No  sale  and  freight  refunded  if  not  as 
claimed.  Send  today. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dept.  1 ,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 


SPENCER 
HAY  PRESS 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage  on> 

My  Big  Free  Buggy  Book  to  You 

Though  these  books  cost  me  8c  each  for  postage  alone,  yet  I'll  gladly  send  you  one  free  because  I 
want  you  to  know  about  Split  Hickory  Vehicles — made-to-order — sold  direct  from  factorv  to  ,rou  at 
home  on  30  Days’  Free  Road  Test — guaranteed  2  years. 

Book  Tells  How  I  Save  You  $26.50  on  Split  Hickory  Buggies 

-tells  why  I  Can  save  it  to  you  and  just  where  the  saving  comes  in— also  tells  how  I  save  you  at  the  same  ratio  on  over  100  styles  of  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles— more  vehicles  than  you  could  see  in  10  big  store  rooms.  Better  send  for  this  book,  sit  down  of  an  evening  and  look  it  over.  It’s  full 
of  actual  photographs  of  Vehicles  and  Harness  of  every  description.  It’s  my  latest  and  best  book— for  1909— and  it’s  truly  a  Buggy  Buyers’  Guide. 

It  not  only  gives  descriptions  and  prices  in  detail,  but  also  tells  how  good  vehicles  are  made— why  they  are  better  made  my  — 

way — all  running  parts  made  of  second  growth  Shellbark  Hickory,  split  with  the  grain,  not  sawed  across  it, 
thus  giving  extra  strength  and  long  wearing  qualities.  It  tells  about  one  of  my  latest  features— 

Sheldon  Genuine  French  joint  automobile  springs^  making  the  easiest  riding  buggy  on  the  market — 
even  riding  over  rough  roads  is  a  pleasure  with  a  ‘Split  Hickory.” 

Buying  direct  from  the  factory  brings  you  in  touch  with  the  people  who  make  your  vehicle.  My 
two  years’  guarantee  is  to  you  direct — my  30  Days’  Free  Road  Test  is  to  you  direct — my  price  to  yon 
direct — no  roundabout  transaction  as  when  buying  through  a  dealer— keep  the  dealer’s  profit  to  buy  other 
things  with— all  meaning  a  big  saving  and  more  satisfaction  to  you. 

Will  you  let  me  mail  you  the  book?  Will  you  write  for  it  today.  Address  me  personally 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President, 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  STATION  290 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  Sold 
Direct  from 
Factory  to 
Home. 

30  Days’  Free 
Road  Test — 
Two  Years’ 
Guarantee. 
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Ruralisms 


Dogwood  Days. — With  the  coming 
of  the  dogwood  blooms  Spring  may  be 
considered  fully  under  way.  Orchard 
blossoms  have  come  and  gone — only 
the  quinces  remain  in  flower;  the  milk- 
white  disks  of  the  woodland  wake- 
robin  have  flushed  to  pink  and  faded, 
hosts  of  early  flowers  have  already 
passed,  a  touch  of  Summer  is  in  the 
air,  and  young  foliage  everywhere 
drapes  shrubs  and  trees  in  lawn  and 
forest.  The  hawthorns,  the  moccasin 
flower  and  the  wild  pink  Azalea  form 
fitting  companions  to  the  cornel  or  dog¬ 
wood,  tempting  the  nature  enthusiast 
into  many  a  nook  and  glade  that  might 
otherwise  have  remained  unexplored. 
Frosts  are  rare,  indeed,  after  the  dog¬ 
wood  blooms.  Even  the  chimney  swift, 
the  last  of  the  migratory  birds  to  come 
North,  soon  puts  in  his  appearance. 
The  dogwood  is  one  of  the  most  abun¬ 
dant,  and  beyond  doubt,  the  most  de¬ 
corative  minor  tree  of  eastern  forests. 
It  is  altogether  the  most  showy  in 
flower,  scarcely  being  exceeded  in  this 
respect  by  the  imported  Magnolias;  the 
scarlet  fruits  are  brilliant  and  (con¬ 
spicuous,  and  the  fiery  Autumn  foliage 
is  only  equalled  by  one  or  two  of  our 
native  oaks.  It  is  coming  to  its  own  as 
one  of  the  choicest  trees  for  park  and 
lawn  planting.  Young  specimens  may 
readily  be  collected  in  most  places,  or 
grown  in  quantity  from  seeds,  which 
are,  however,  rather  slow  in  germina¬ 
tion.  So  beautiful  and  satisfactory  is 
the  dogwood  as  an  ornamental  subject 
that  the  possession  of  one  is  but  an 
incentive  to  plant  more.  In  certain 
large  country  estates  they  are  now 
massed  by  the  thousands.  Young  trees 
transplant  readily  enough,  but  are  at 
times  so  slow  in  leafing  out  after  mov¬ 
ing  that  inexperienced  gardeners  be¬ 
come  alarmed  for  their  safety.  Dog¬ 
woods  have  been  known  to  remain 
without  leaves  a  whole  season  after 
transplanting,  and  start  into  good 
growth  the  succeeding  year.  They  are 
also  deliberate  about  coming  into  bloom 
—as  a  rule  they  must  be  established 
several  years  and  reach  fair  size  be¬ 
fore  the  blooms  become  profuse  and 
develop  well.  Once  the  full  blooming 
habit  is  formed  they  yearly  increase  in 
beauty  and  effectiveness.  The  dogwood 
has  an  enormous  natural  range,  being 
found  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida 
and  west  to  Ontario  and  Texas.  Trees 
grow  well  in  other  countries,  but  are 
never  as  effective  as  in  their  natural 
habitat.  In  fact  our  flowering  cornel 
is  a  distinct  disappointment  in  Europe, 
blooming  so  sparsely  as  to  make  little 
show.  The  pink  variety,  found  some 
years  ago  in  the  South,  and  well  dis¬ 
tributed  about  Philadelphia  and  in 
northern  New  Jersey,  is  a  grand  ac¬ 
quisition.  Foliage  and  habit  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  common  white  form,  but  the 
bracts  are  lovely  soft  pink  in  color, 
forming  grateful  contrast  to  the  white 
kind.  It  is  propagated  by  budding  on 
common  stocks,  and  is  therefore  more 
expensive,  trees  of  flowering  size  cost¬ 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  each. 
Dogwoods  make  fine,  though  slow- 
growing,  specimens  when  planted 
singly,  but  look  best  in  groups,  the  in¬ 
dividual  trees  being  spaced  six  or  eight 
feet  apart.  If  both  varieties  are  used 
a  proportion  of  about  six  white  to  each 
pink- flowered  specimen  makes  the  most 
satisfactory  effect,  if  care  is  taken  to 
plant  the  contrasting  colors  well  to¬ 
gether.  The  dogwood  thrives  in  almost 
any  well-drained  situation,  and  in  about 
all  soils  from  sand  to  firm  clay.  It 
will  do  well  in  dry  and  shaly  slopes — 
the  Autumn  coloring  being  particularly 
brilliant  in  somewhat  arid  situations. 
It  is  really  “up  to”  the  possessor  of 
every  rural  home  to  plant  a  dogwood 
or  two  about  the  dooryard,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  done. 

Many  Dogwood  Species, — The  genus 
Cornus  is  quite  extensive,  many  and 
varied  species  inhabiting  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Europe  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
region  of  Asia.  Some  are  handsome 
osier-like  shrubs  with  very  ornamental 
Winter  bark,  others  have  attractive 
flowers  in  dense  clusters,  and  one,  the 
cornelian  cherry,  Cornus  Mas,  has  very 
pretty  deep  red  edible  fruits,  lasting 
well  into  Winter.  There  is  an  herb  or 
two  in  the  genus,  as  well  as  shrubs  and 
low  trees,  bearing  heads  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  and  white  or  pale-blue  fruits.  The 
most  decorative  of  the  Oriental  kinds 
is  probably  Cornus  Kousa,  with  large 
handsome  creamy  white  blooms  an  I 
round  red  raspberry-like  fruits.  It 
blooms  far  better  in  Europe  than  in  this 
country,  and  is  there  much  admired. 
The  Pacific  cornel,  C.  Nuttalli,  is  very 
handsome,  with  large  pinkish  white 
flowers  and  conspicuous  fruits,  but  has 
not  yet  been  successfully  grown  in  the 


East.  A  new  allied  species  from  Cen¬ 
tral  China,  Davidia  involucrata,  prom¬ 
ises  well.  It  is  described  as  having  fol¬ 
iage  like  a  linden  tree,  but  the  flowers 
have  enormous  pure  white  bracts,  and 
clusters  of  scarlet  stamens. 

Lilac  Days.  —  Dogwood  days  are 
also  lilac  days,  as  these  fragrant  blooms 
develop  as  the  long-lasting  dogwood 
flowers  fade.  Syringa  is  a  strictly  Old- 
World  genus,  comprising  about  20 
species,  ranking  from  low  shrubs  to  a 
fair-sized  tree  in  the  case  of  the  late- 
blooming  Syringa  Japonica.  Some  of 
the  species  are  scentless,  or  nearly  so, 
but  the  common  European  one,  S.  vul¬ 
garis,  is  endeared  to  all  as  much  for  its 
grateful  fragrance  as  for  its  abundant 
pretty  flowers  and  enduring  habit.  1  he 
lilac  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  shrubs, 
never  hurt  by  cold  and  seldom  by 
drought  and  heat.  It  is  a  universal  ac¬ 
companiment  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teu¬ 
tonic  civilization  in  the  Northern  Hem¬ 
isphere.  It  is  almost  invariably  the 
first  hardy  ornamental  to  be  planted  by 
the  settler,  and  is  so  redolent  of  home 
as  to  be  an  unfailing  indication  of  the 
site  of  a  dwelling,  perchance  destroyed, 
when  found  in  deserted  wilds.  The 
scraggy  lilac  bush  and  the  ruins  of  an 
old-time  chimney  or  cellar  wall  is  of¬ 
ten  the  only  memento  of  a  former  hu¬ 
man  habitation.  The  farmhouse  lilac 
is  indispensable,  and  is  taken  for 
granted  in  every  rural  homeyard,  but 
there  should  be  place  for  one  or  more 
of  the  very  handsome  new  kinds  devel¬ 
oped  by  that  phenomenal  breeder  of 
ornamental  plants,  Victor  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy,  France.  So  numerous  and  ex¬ 
cellent  are  his  productions  that  it  may 
be  said  the  modern  development  of  the 
decorative  lilac  is  solely  due  to  his  gen¬ 
ius  and  industry.  Formerly  lilacs,  aside 
from  the  natural  species,  were  much 
alike.  There  were  the  small  spikes  of 
single  blue-purple  or  white  flowers, 
rather  sparingly  crowning  great  masses 
of  foliage  on  stiffly  upright  stems.  Now 
we  have  enormous  panicles  of  immense 
double  and  single  blooms  of  innumer¬ 
able  shades  of  white,  cream,  rose  and 
pink,  as  well  as  lilac-blues  and  darkest 
maroon  purple,  thickly  covering  broad 
and  shapely,  but  dwarf-growing  bushes. 
More  than  40  distinct  kinds  are  offered 
in  this  country,  and  still  others  abroad. 
This  is  a  truly  marvellous  result  of 
consistent  work  accomplished  by  an 
earnest  and  unpretending  individual. 
About  the  year  1876  M.  Lemoine  dis¬ 
covered  a  double-flowered  lilac  of  ap¬ 
parent  hybrid  origin,  small  and  imper¬ 
fect,  but  promising,  in  an  old  garden, 
and  soon  commenced  hyridizing  ex¬ 
periments,  resulting  in  the  fine  variety 
Mathieu  de  Dombasle  in  1882.  Others 
followed  in  rapid  succession  and  it 
would  indeed  be  a  difficult  fancier  that 
could  not  be  pleased  by  the  extraord¬ 
inary  assortment  now  available.  Lists 
of  best  kinds  appear  yearly  in  garden¬ 
ing  periodicals.  From  tnose  tried  on 
the  Rural  Grounds  we  recommend  the 
following — both  old  and  new  kinds 
being  included :  Jacques  Calot,  large 
panicles,  very  large  individual  flowers, 
clear,  rosy,  pink,  single;  Belle  de 
Nancy,  shining,  satiny  rose,  whitish 
center,  double;  Countesse  Horace  de 
Choiseul,  light  bluish  purple,  very  large 
flower,  double;  Frau  Dammann,  single 
white,  large  perfect  panicles,  very  pure 
in  color;  Ludwig  Spaeth,  single,  very 
large  flowers,  darkest  purple  red,  tne 
best  of  its  color;  Madame  Lemoine, 
perhaps  the  finest  double  white ;  Presi¬ 
dent  Grevy,  very  attractive  blue  purple, 
double  and  very  large.  Oood  plants 
grafted  on  common  lilac  stocks  that  will 
bloom  in  a  year  or  two  after  planting 
cost  $1  each,  and  are  far  preferable  to 
cheaper  ones  on  privet,  as  the  latter  do 
not  endure  well.  The  culture  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple.  Plant  in  deep  rich  soil, 
give  an  annual  dressing  of  yard  manure, 
cut  off  the  bloom  spikes  as  they  fade 
to  avoid  the  formation  of  seed  capsules, 
and  afford  ample  space  for  development 
— .six  pr  .seven  feet  apart  is  close; 
enough  for  good  effect.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  spray  with  Bordeaux  solu¬ 
tion  if  mildew  appears  on  the  foliage  in 
late  Summer.  w.  v.  f. 


$400  PROFIT  FROM  ONE  KEG. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Legg,  Stafford.  N.  Y„ 
writes  :  “I  heartily  recommend  Bowker’s 
Pyrox.  I  used  a  keg  on  160  apple  trees 
and  can  honestly  say  that  it  made  $400 
for  me.  Out  of  29  barrels  of  Russet  ap¬ 
ples  I  had  only  two  bushels  of  culls, 
small  and  wormy  apples,  whereas  a  year 
ago  I  did  not  have  sound  apples  enough 
to  pay  for  the  barrels,  although  the  total 
crop  was  as  large  that  year  as  this. 
Bowker’s  Pyrox  made  the  difference.” 
“Pyrox”  does  not  wash  off  the  foliage 
like  Paris  Green,  but  sticks  like  paint 
through  even  heavy  rains.  Address 
Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, 


You 
can 
open  a 
bank 


account 
with  $1  in  the 

First  Mortgage  Guarantee 
6  Trust  Co.  of  Philadelphia 

‘if  you  would  be  wealthy,”  said  Franklin, “Think 
of  saving  as  well  as  of  getting.”  And  again:  For 
Age  and  Want  save  while  you  may,  No  Morning  Sun 
lasts  a  whole  day.” 

Governor  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  former  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury,  the  president  of  this 
institution,  believes  that  the  best  way  to  save  is  to 
have  an  interest-bearing  bank  account.  For  that 
reason  he  has  made  it  easy  for  every  person  to  start 
a  savings  account  in  his  Company. 

Simply  mail  as  little  or  as  much  as  you  wish  and 
receive  bank  book  and  pamphlet  of  banking  informa¬ 
tion  by  return  mail.  1D0  it  now — save  while  you 
may— as  Poor  Richard  says. 

compound  interest  on  savings  accounts, 
checking  accounts :  2i  on  $100  and  over. 

Write  for  book  “ How  to  Save  bu  Mail." 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co. 

LESLIE  M.  SHAW,  President 

949  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


FARM  LOANS. 

We  can  place  first  mortgages  on  good  Eastern 
farms.  If  you  want  to  raise  money  on  your  prop¬ 
erty  send  for  free  application  blank.  E.  A. 
ST  ROUT  CO.,  Bond  and  Mortgage  Dept.,  47  W.  34th 
Street,  New  York. 


FARM  USES 

of  CARBOLINEUM  are  completely  explained  in 

BULLETIN  26 

covering  Kinds  and  Jiabits  of  Lice' — The  care  of 
Silos.  Preservative  treatment  of  Shingles  and 
p’enoe  posts  and  the  care  of  Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

ENDORSED  BY  V.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

361  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


SDO  A'V  Your  Fruits,  Crops, 
*  ***“’  *  Poultry  Houses,  and 
do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  price 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Kitted  with 
Auto-Pop  Nozzle  does  the  work  oi  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  300.000  others.  We  make 
many  styles  and  sizes.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  Write  for  book,  prices  and  Agency 
Offer.  Thc  E  c  Brown  Co. 

28  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  CROPS  PAY 

Come  to  the  South  where  they  raise  three  and 
four  healthy  crops  a  year.  Tidewater  Virginia  and 
Carolina— land  of  opportunity.  Rich  loam  and  per¬ 
fect  climate.  Best  coi  n,  hay.  potato  and  truck  lands. 
Market  weeks  ahead  of  others.  Zero  winters  un¬ 
known.  Dry  summers  unheard  of.  Twenty  acres 
equal  sixty  northern  acres.  Lands  are  cheap  and 
can  be  bought  on  easy  terms.  Write  for  booklet. 

F.  L.  MERRITT.  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 

lAT’U'f  f  drilling 

Vi  L/ijLt  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  anv  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Let  us  mail  you  our 
large  catalog  of  Bug¬ 
gies,  Surreys,  Concords 
and  Automobile  Seat 
Buggies  and  Spring 
Wagons.  It  is  free. 

Twenty-eight  Years’  Experience, 


Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 

Box  25,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WaterSupply  for  Country  Houses 

No  elevated  tank  to 
freeze  or  leak.  Tank 
located  in  cellar.  GO 
11>K.  pressure  furnish¬ 
ed  with  Hand  Gaso¬ 
line  or  Electric  Pump. 

The  ideal  fire  protection, 

Write  for  Catalogue  Q.  Pet 
our  Engineers  ligure  out  your  needs. 

Lunt-Moss  Co.  43  S.  Market  St.,  Boston 

Branch,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 


_  —  A - i  nan  is  delivered  by  ai 

0l6  W3TBl  other  style  of  pump  an 
Wl  V  "Hl«l  26 to 33^%  more  wati 

than  is  raised  by  any  other  pump  of  the 
same  type  is  produced  by  the 


“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 

It’s  because  the  impeller  is  accur¬ 
ately  machined  to  the  casing,  there 
is  no  sudden  change  of  direction  of 
the  water  in  pass¬ 
ing  thru  the  pump, 
and  the  entire  me¬ 
chanical  efficiency 
contributes  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  raising  of 
water.  “Ameri¬ 
can  ”  Centrifugals 
are  guaranteed 
rigidly.  Ask  for 
our  new  catalog. 


The  American  Well  Works,  omce  a  work.,  Aurora,  III. 

First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

P.  Aubeck,  (Export)  4  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


A  Wonderful 

Insect  Killer 

Write  for  our  free  book  on 
leaf- eating  insects  and  the 
most  effective  method  of  sav¬ 
ing  fruit,  vegetables,  trees. 


One  season’s  test  will  prove  that 


Arsenate  of  Lead 


is  an  insecticide  absolutely 
without  a  peer. 

It  is  fatal  to  all  leaf-eating 
insects,  bugs  and  worms. 

It  does  not  injure  the  most 
delicate  foliage,  and  is  most 
convenient  to  apply. 

It  sticks  firmly  to  leaves, 
and  so  saves  re-spraving. 

It  is  endorsed  by  the  high¬ 
est  practical  and  scientific 
authorities. 

Write  for  book  to-day.  In  writing , 
give  us  name  of  your  dealer. 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

31  Broad  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


*93.20  MORE 
PROFIT*^  * 
PER 
ACRE 

r 


RST  potato 

SPRAYERS 


That’s  what  the  New  York  Experiment  Station' 
reports  as  a  10  year  average  Gain  by  Spraying 
potatoes.  (233  bu.  at  4(>e  per  bu.)  Don't  let  blight, 
Beall  rot.  and  bugs  cut  your  crop  in  half— but  get 
a  HURST  Sprayer  and  make  |{ig  Money 
out  of  your  Potatoes  or  fruit.  Spray  First  then 
if  you  buy  Fay  Us  Out  of  the  “Extra 
Profit.  These  sprayers  SPRAY  ANY¬ 
THING,  potatoes,  orchards,  vineyards,  truck,  (4 
to  6  rows  at  a  time).  “Man-Power  and  Horse 
Power.”  Powerf  ul  pressure.  Easy  on  man  and 
horse.  St rong-aiul -durable,  ltrass  valves,  plun¬ 
ger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed  for  5  Years, 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 

without-a-cent  in-advance.  No  hank  deposit,  “no 
strings”  to  our  ti  ial  offer.  Wholesale  Prices. 
We  pay  Freight.  Write  us  a  letter  or  card  and 
tell  us  which  machine  you 
are  interested  in, and  you'll 
get  free  our  valuable 
Spraying  Guide  —  Catalog 
—and  our  Special  Free 
Offer  to  First  in  each 
locality  this  season.  Re 
First  to  write  us, 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.eO  , 

49 North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


TARGET  BRAND 

QUICK  BORDEAUX, 

a  spray  material  for  use  on  trees  and 
plants  in  foliage.  The  unique  method  of 
packing  makes  it  entirely  different 
from  other  prepared  Bordeaux.  Send 
for  testimonials  and  opinions  showing 
how  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  fruit 
and  potatoes  from  50  to  10<K  by  its  use. 

TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Marti nsburg.W.  Va. 

Niagara  Brand 
Products 

Unsurpassed  for— 

Convenience ,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness . 


Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution- 

Vox  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead—  Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined---beats  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint — Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayers-- Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues,  prices,  etc.,  FREE. 


Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 

Middleport,  N .  V. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide,  Thc  Groove  protecta 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dow» 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


All  Sorts. — Our  last  planting  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees  was  done  May  22.  These  trees 
had  been  heeled  in  a  shady  place  where 
they  made  but  little  growth.  As  usual 
we  cut  them  back  severely,  root  and 
top,  and  planted  in  small  holes.  Older 
readers  will  remember  that  we  planted 
a  peach  orchard  some  years  ago  under 
peculiar  conditions.  June-bud  trees 
were  cut  back  to  cuttings — that  is,  with 
all  the  side  roots  off.  They  were 
planted  in  crowbar  holes.  Some  of 
these  trees  have  been  killed  by  borers 
and  in  planting-  the  apples  we  dug  the 
dead  ones  out.  This  gave  a  good  chance 
to  study  the  root  system.  My  belief 
was  that  with  this  stub  root  in  a  small 
hole  we  should  have  a  tap-rooted  tree. 
We  shall  have  photographs  made  from 
some  of  these  roots  and  you  may  judge 
whether  the  theory  is  sound  or  not. 
.  .  .  Spraying  the  apple  trees  be¬ 

gan  May  24  under  rather  unfavorable 
conditions — high  winds  and  threatening 
showers.  We  can  work  only  on  the 
windward  side  of  a  tree  under  such 
conditions,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
wind  is  helpful.  I  have  -to  caution  the 
boys  not  to  use  too  much  spray.  With 
the  oil  they  plan  to  soak  every  part  of 
the  tree  until  the  liquid  runs  down 
the  trunk.  With  the  poison  our  aim  is 
simply  to  cover  the  foliage.  I  notice 
that  the  authorities  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  best  time  to  spray  for  the  Codling 
worm.  The  habits  of  the  insect  do  not 
seem  fully  understood.  I  wait  until  all 
the  bloom  disappears  and  then  get  at 
the  tree  as  soon  as  I  can.  The  crab 
apples  come  first.  I  was  told  that  we 
did  not  need  to  spray  the  crabs,  but 
experience  proves  that  it  does  pay.  I 
expected  to  follow  spraying  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  ripening  of  various  varieties.  I 
find,  however,  that  Fall  Pippin  and 
Nyack  hold  their  bloom  longer  than 
Baldwin  and  Greening.  We  still  use 
our  gas  power  sprayer  with  a  small  air 
pressure  machine.  As  for  materials,  we 
are  experimenting  with  Paris  green 
alone,  Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  and 
“Pyrox,”  which  is  a  prepared  combina¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  and  Bordeaux.  We  have 
really  little  need  of  Bordeaux  on  our 
steep  hills.  Yet  if  it  adds  to  the  in¬ 
surance  I  want  it,  for  I  believe  this  is 
to  be  a  great  apple  year.  .  .  Corn 

planting  with  us  is,  for  part  of  out¬ 
crop,  a  little  earlier  than  last  year.  VVe 
have  the  soil  in  fine  condition — never 
better,  that  I  can  remember.  On  part 
of  our  corn  we  wait  until  the  Crimson 
clover  is  fully  grown  before  plowing. 
Some  years  this  means  the  middle  of 
June  before  corn  planting,  but  with  our 
Hint  variety  we  can  easily  make  a  crop 
of  grain  and  start  another  crop  of 
clover,  too.  The  old  field  at  the  back 
of  the  farm  is  still  a  pretty  tough-look¬ 
ing  proposition,  but  we  shall  plant  corn 
four  feet  apart  each  way.  This  gives 
full  chance  for  thorough  work  with  cul¬ 
tivators.  Learning  corn  as  it  grows  in 
our  country  will  fill  up  these  four-foot 
spaces.  .  .  .  Our  Soy  beans  were 

planted  on  May  19.  I  could  not  get 
seed  of  Medium  Green — which  I 
wanted.  Seedsmen  tell  me  there  has 
has  been  so  much  talk  about  Soy  beans 
that  seed  was  cleaned  up  early.  We 
planted  in  rows  along  our  trees.  A 
strip  about  six  feet  wide  is  plowed  on 
each  side  of  the  row.  We  took  a  little 
plow  and  made  light  furrows  on  each 
side  of  the  tree,  far  enough  out  for 
cultivation.  The  Soy  beans  were 

dropped  by  hand  and  covered  with  a 
cultivator.  This  will  seem  like  slow 
business  to  many  large  farmers,  but 

with  us  all  such  crops  are  side  issues  in 
our  orchard  care,  and  all  this  hand 
work  helps  the  trees . 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  any  good 
to  turn  under  Crimson  clover  and  then 
plant  pole  Lima  beans.  If  so,  what  shall 
I  use  in  the  hills — cow  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer,  or  both,  or  shall  I  use  fertilizer 
alone?  What  kind  of  fertilizer  shall  I 
use?  s.  u. 

I  am  sure  that  I  can  increase  any 

crop  by  plowing  under  Crimson  clover 
— or  that  I  can  hurt  most  crops  by 
doing  it  the  wrong  way.  For  instance, 
if  you  plow  the  clover  under,  scratch 
over  the  surface  lightly  and  then  plant, 
your  crops  will,  most  likely,  dry  up. 

1  he  air  will  work  into  that  loose  sod 
and  dry  it  out.  If,  however,  you  roll 
and  pack  the  clover  sod  down  hard 
and  then  plant  your  crop  will  thrive. 
Sometimes,  too,  in  hot  weather  and 
naturally  warm  soil  the  clover  will  sour 
the  land  and  unless  you  use  lime  you 
will  have  trouble.  In  using  Crimson 
clover  I  should  reason  that  it  provided 
all  the  organic  nitrogen  I  needed.  I 
should,  therefore,  use  a  small  amount 
of  nitrate  on  my  soil,  and  potash  with 
phosphoric  acid. 


I  have  two  acres  of  damp  late  land  that 
I  wish  to  seed  down  :  can  put  from  six  to 
eight  tons  of  good  stable  manure  per  acre. 
Can  I  seed  with  Japanese  millet  or  millet 

and  oats  together,  sowed  about  June  15, 

and  cut  for  hay?  d.  s. 

Our  experience  is  that  millet  is  a 
poor  crop  with  which  to  seed  to  clover. 
We  have  never  succeeded  with  it.  If 
you  sow  the  millet  thick  enough  to  give 
a  full  crop  you  will  smother  out  the 
young  clover.  As  for  sowing  oats  with 
millet  in  June  I  believe  such  oats  will 

fail,  for  they  would  be  out  of  their 

season.  I  should  sow  the  millet  alone 
— cut  it,  work  up  the  soil  and  sow  rye 
and  seed  to  clover  in  the  Spring. 

I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any¬ 
one  who  has  tried  seeding  Alfalfa  the  sec¬ 
ond  hoeing  of  corn.  I  have  had  very  good 
success  with  other  grass  that  way. 

Chester,  Conn.  p.  g.  c. 

Several  such  cases  have  been  re¬ 
ported — all  failures.  We  would  not  try 
it.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  very 
fair  results  are  obtained  by  seeding 
Timothy  and  Red-top  in  corn.  We 
sow  Crimson  clover  in  this  way.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  a  different  proposition  entirely. 
The  plant  will  not  thrive  and  grow  in 
the  shade  of  the  corn. 

I  have  1,000  strawberry  plants,  Ivevitt 
system,  I  cultivated  late  in  the  Fall  and 
had  no  weeds.  This  Spring  the  weeds  and 
grass  are  growing  fast.  I  would  like  to 
know  something  in  regard  to  hoeing  be¬ 
fore  they  fruit.  I  was  talking  to  an  old 
gardener  who  has  raised  strawberries  on 
a  small  patch,  and  lie  says  if  they  are 
worked  or  hoed  in  the  Spring  I  shall  have 
no  fruit.  If  I  wait  until  after  they  fruit 
before  hoeing  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be 
swamped  with  weeds  and  grass.  g.  w.  j. 

If  these  plants  had  been  properly 
mulched  last  Fall  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  be  so  weedy  now.  We  left 
the  mulch  around  our  plants  this  Spring. 
A  few  large  weeds  came  through,  but 
these  were  pulled  by  hand.  The  Spring 
has  been  quite  wet  thus  far,  and  weeds 
have  pulled  easily.  We  should  have 
pulled  these  weeds.*  It  could  be  done 
without  hurting  the  plants.  As  it  is,  we 
should  hoe  at  once  and  clean  the  patch 
lor  put  on  some  heavy  mulch  that  will 
hold4  the  weeds  back.  We  tried  this 
last  year  with  coal  ashes  and  rotten 
sawdust.  The  theory  that  Spring  cul¬ 
tivation  prevents'’  fruiting  will  not 
hold.  Some  growers  have  plants  in 
single  rows  and  cultivate  up  to  picking 
time.  We  have  cultivated  some  of  our 
fruiting  beds  three  times  already,  and 
weeded  twice. 

Two  things  which  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  lately  have  stirred  up  some  of 
our  folks  thoroughly.  One  relates  to 
farm  management.  I  am  sure  we  could 
all  accomplish  more  if  we  did  more 
pjanning  ahead.  I  find  a  slate  or  a 
piece  of  paper  nearly  as  good  as  an  ex¬ 
tra  hoe.  We  can  jot  down  things 
which  need  to  be  done  and  always 
know  what  to  do  next.  This  year  we 
have  a  little  farm  council  each  night. 
In  10  minutes  talk  all  together  we  can 
go  over  the  day’s  work  and  plan  the 
next  job.  In  this  way  everyone  feels  an 
interest  in  things,  and  we  accomplish 
far  more  than  if  we  simply  let  things 
go  without  method  or  plan.  The  other 
thing  is  dealing  with  children.  I  find 
some  people  too  indulgent.  These  mis¬ 
guided  folks  are  even  afraid  the  child 
will  do  too  much  and  not  have  enough 
play  time.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
people  who  say  the  child  does  not  need 
to  play  if  it  is  to  make  its  way  in  the 
world.  You  may  count  me  between  the 
two.  One  man  tells  me  the  chief  aim 
of  the  child’s  education  is  thrift.  He 
would  make  him  thrifty  and  let  the 
rest  come.  Another  friend  sends  me 
the  following  story,  which  he  cut  from 
an  English  paper: 

“Iloy,  mon  !’’  exclaimed  the  braw,  bon- 
nie  North-country  man,  “thrift  is  a  wun- 
nerful  thing !” 

“Yes,”  replied  his  English  traveling 
companion:  “you’re  right  there.  Now,  I 
gave  my  wife  a  £10  note  to  manage  Christ¬ 
mas  on;  and — would  you  believe  it? — in¬ 
stead  of  exceeding  it,  she  saved  nearly  a 
sovereign  out  of  it  to  buy  herself  a  hat !” 

“That’s  nowt,”  replied  the  Scotsman. 
“My  wife  gives  the  kids  ha’pennies  apiece 
to  go  to  bed  supperless ;  when  they’re 
asleep  she  takes  the  ha’pennies  off  on  ’em 
ageean,  and  then  she  makes  ’em  do  wi’out 
on.v  breakfasts  for  losin’  ’em !  Hey,  mon, 
that’s  thrift !” 

H.  W.  c. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  cau  >ave  you  money. 


0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


To  Make  a 
Broad-Gauged 
Man  of  Your  Boy 


It’s  surprising  how  quickly  a 
boy  broadens  out  and  develops 
all  those  fine,  manly  qualities 
when  you  give  him  a  Stevens 
Rifle. 

The  fascinating  outdoor  life  and 
training  he  gets  soon  builds  up  sturdy 
health  and  strength  —  steady  nerves  — 
mental  alertness— self-reliance:  qualities 
men  to-day  need  more  than  ever. 

STEVENS 

Rifles  have  been  made  since  1864.  They 
hold  the  world’s  records  for  marksman¬ 
ship.  Every  gun  is  thoroughly  tested 
for  accuracy.  Their  high  quality  shows 
in  their  appearance— every  knowing 
boy  is  proud  to  own  a  Stevens. 

By  all  means  get  your  boy  Dan 
Beard’s  “Guns  and  Gunning” — one 
of  the  best  boy’s  books  to-day. 
About  outdoor  life— handling  a 
gun— game  and  where  to  find  it. 
etc.  Bound  in  cloth,  stamped 
in  gilt.  30  cents,  or  papor-cov. 
ered,  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Send  for  Stevens  Catalogue 

of  Rifles.  Shotguns.  Pistols — 
learn  how  well  made  they  are 
and  how  moderate  in  price. 

6  cts.  for  postage  brings  it. 
^\sk  your  dealer  and  insist 
on  Stevens— there  are  no 
substitutes.  If  you  can’t 
obtain,  we  will  ship  di¬ 
rect.  express  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  catalogue 
price. 

1.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND 
TOOL  COMPANY 
200  Grove  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Gen.asco 

Ready  Roofing 

Made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt, 
nature’s  great  weather-resister. 
For  every  building  on  the  farm. 

Every  roll  guaranteed.  Look  for  the  trade¬ 
mark.  Write  for  samples  and  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


r SI, 500  CIDER 

Write  for  Free  Catalog.  Describes 
and  illustrates  our  line  of  the 

ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  10  to 
400  barrels  per  day 
Hand  or  power. 

Presses  for  all 
purposes.  Also 
Steam  Evapora-  w 
tors,  Apple-Butter  *" 

Cookers,  Vinegar  Generators 
and  everything  for  the  Cider 
and  Vinegar  -  maker.  We 
can  show  you  how  #1,500 
clear  profit  can  bo  made. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.(  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 
Or  Room  124  L,  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


Largest 
Manfs.  of 
Cider  Presses  la  thoWorld. 


Roof  Money 

Don’t  judge  roofing  by  the  way  it  looks. 
There  are  more  than  300  substitutes  for  the 
genuine  Ruberoid.  They  have  names  which 
sound  like  Ruberojd.  Before  they  are  laid 
they  look  like  Ruberoid. 

But  a  single  summer  tells  the  difference. 

For  there  is  no  rubber  in  Ruberoid.  It  is 
not  a  tar  roofing.  Not  an  asphalt  roofing. 
Not  an  asbestos  roofing. 

Its  wonderful  properties  are  due  to  our  ex¬ 
clusive  product — Ruberoid  gum. 

This  gum  is  flexible  like  new  rubber — but  it 
permanently  withstands  the  heat,  the  cold, 
the  rain,  the  snow — which  rubber  will  not  do. 

It  is  so  nearly  fireproof  that  hot  coals  thrown 
on  a  roof  of  Ruberoid  set  fire  neither  to  the 
roofing,  nor  to  the  timbers  underneath. 

RUBEROID 

(REGISTERED  IN  V.  S.  PATENT  OFFICB) 

Ruberoid  roofing  was  the  first  ready  roofing  by 
Beveral  years. 

Asphalt  roofings  and  the  so-called  “rubber"  and 
"asbestos”  roofings  have  come— and  gone— and 
been  replaced.  While  the  first  roofs  of  Ruberoid 
—put  on  more  than  seventeen  years  ago— look  still 
good  for  many  more  years  of  service. 

Ruberoid  roofing  is  also  made  in  colors.  These 
colors— Red.  Brown,  Green— are  a  part  of  the 
roofing.  They  do  not  wear  off  or  fado. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Before  deciding  on  any  roofing  for  any  purpose, 
get  our  free  book,  which  gives  the  results  or  our 
tests  with  all  kinds  of  roofings— shingle,  tar.  tin, 
asphalt  nnd  ready  roofings. 

This  book  is  a  gold  mino  of  practical  roofing  in¬ 
formation,  and  will  bo  sent  froe  to  all  who  address 
Dopartmont  31E  Tho  Standard  Paint  Company, 
100  William  Street,  Now  York. 


Perfect^jt>  Roofing 


The  Host  Roofing  in  the  World 
For  Farm  Buildings. 


For  steep,  llat  or  circular  roofs. 

DURABLE,  WATERPROOF,  FIRE  RESISTING,  ECONOMICAL. 

B2^“Write  l'or  UOOKLKT  and  SAMPLES. 
Established  1855. 

MAURICE  O’MEARA  CO. 

448  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


PROTECTION  BRAND 

ROOFING 

Won’t  leak  because  it  is 

“The  Roofino'  without  a  Nailhole.” 

Send  for  free  sample  and  booklet. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  A, 

136  Water  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 

—  -  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co..  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


GIDER  machi 

The  most  approved 
and  other  machinery 
large  manufacturers’  or  cus¬ 
tom  work.  Kasiest  operated 
and  most  economical.  Send 
for  f  ree  catalogue. 

The  Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  St.  Syracuse,  N 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


Soon  savo  thoir  cost.  Make  ©v«ry  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  71617th  St.,  Kac'.nc,  »is. 


Free  Trial  To  You 


Abenaque  Water  Supply  Systems 


Pumping  Plants 


Are  described  in  detail  in  oitr  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  cau  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O.” 

Abenaque  Machine  Works West  v£monttatlon’ 

Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 


and 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home*. 

Established,  1850. 

Fablish'ed  weekly  by  the  Rural  PnMir-hlnr  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  aud  General  Manager. 

Wm.F.  Dillon,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  K.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editors. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*c  marks,  or  10 francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  give  the  following  question  prominence  here 
at  the  request  of  several  readers.  It  looks  like  a 
wet  season,  and  there  is  universal  demand  for  in¬ 
formation  about  wet-weather  haying: 

As  haying  season  is  not  many  weeks  distant,  will  some 
of  the  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  give  the  benefit  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  regard  to  preparing  caps  or  covers  for  clover 
after  it  is  put  in  the  cock  ;  also  the  most  practical  size  for 
the  same,  and  grade  of  cotton  cloth  to  use.  11.  f.  d. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  know  that  some  of  our  people  have  the  ex¬ 
perience,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  give  it  up  will¬ 
ingly. 

* 

Last  year  Mr.  Prickett,  of  Ohio,  spoke  of  using 
the  plow  and  harrow  together.  With  a  strong  team  of 
three  horses  a  man  can  ride  a  sulky  plow  and  hitch 
one  section  of  a  spring-tooth  harrow  behind.  This 
hauls  the  harrow  over  the  fresh-plowed  soil  and  saves 
one  extra  harrowing.  There  can  be  no  better  time 
for  harrowing  with  a  toothed  implement  than  right 
after  the  soil  is  turned.  In  some  cases  we  should 
not  care  to  use  a  roller  or  packing  harrow  at  that 
time,  but  it  is  always  in  order  to  stir  up  the  soil. 
Travellers  who  have  come  across  the  continent  this 
Spring  say  they  saw  many  cases  where  this  plowing 
and  harrowing  were  being  done  at  one  operation.  As 
far  east  as  the  Missouri  River  the  practice  was  quite 
common.  There  are  some  places  in  the  East  where 
it  would  pay. 

* 

Remember  the  apple  show  to  be  held  in  Boston 
Oct.  19-24.  The  bloom  is  now  on  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  trees  that  are  to  produce  the  fruit  for  this 
show.  Prizes  to  the  value  of  $10,000  will  be  offered. 
There  is  not  a  quaver  in  the  challenge  which  these 
apple  showmen  put  out : 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  consumers  in  our  home  market 
should  believe  that  western  fruit  is  superior  to  our  home¬ 
grown  article.  The  fact  is  that  no  fruit  has  yet  come  out 
of  the  West  that  equals  New  England  fruit  in  quality. 
Where  the  western  growers  score  is  on  appearance,  and  it 
is  the  intention  of  those  in  charge  of  this  show  to  offer 
special  prizes  for  the  best  packing  and  most  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  western  men  will  dispute  this  claim  of  su¬ 
perior  quality,  yet  we  believe  it  is  justified.  There 
are  also  parts  of  New  England  where  the  most 
beautiful  fruit  is  grown.  New  England  will  make 
good  her  claims,  but  the  West  has  a  long  start  in  the 
market. 

* 

For  weeks  the  United  States  Senate  has  been  “dis¬ 
cussing”  the  tariff  bill.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  de¬ 
bate  between  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma : 

“Will  he  vote  for  higher  duty  on  corn  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products?"  persisted  Mr.  Gallinger. 

"I  will  not,”  replied  Mr.  Gore.  “I  will  not  betray  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  with  the  Judas  kiss — the  duty 
on  corn  is  such  a  sham  and  humbug  that  no  man  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  run  at  large  outside  of 
the  United  States  Senate.” 

It  might  truly  be  said  that  Senator  Gore  drew  first 
blood.  A  tariff  on  corn!  In  eight  months  of  last 
year  we  actually  imported  $12,387  worth  of  corn, 
while  our  own  crop  was  worth  nearly  $1,500,000,000. 
There  is  no  country  on  earth  that  can  compete  with 
the  United  States  in  corn  production.  There 
never  was  a  more  silly  humbug  than  the  idea 
of  “protecting”  farmers  by  any  such  tariff.  Yet 
some  of  these  solemn  senatorial  owls  would  have  us 
believe  that  farmers  get  a  great  advantage  when  they 
trade  a  tariff  on  corn  for  a  high  tariff  on  steel  or 


hardware!  Why  not  have  a  high  tariff  on  spring 
water  to  protect  the  American  farm  well?  The 
strangest  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  Senators  actually 
seem  to  think  they  are  fooling  the  people.  A  few 
of  them  know  better!  Who  are  they?  The  men 
from  the  States  where  there  are  direct  nomination 
laws.  You  will  not  hear  such  men  blowing  off 
steam  about  a  tariff  on  corn.  The  farce  will  con¬ 
tinue  until,  through  direct  nominations,  the  people 
select  Congressmen  in  both  houses. 

* 

We  recently  read  a  letter  in  which  a  man  of  middle 
years  chided  a  younger  man  because  he  worked  on  a 
fruit  farm.  The  older  man  called  such  work  “men¬ 
ial”  and  degrading.  What  sort  of  a  soul-inspiring 
job  do  you  suppose  this  critic  held?  He  should  have 
been  an  artist  or  a  poet,  of  course.  Instead  of  that 
he  was  a  butcher !  He  considered  it  “menial”  to 
grow  beautiful  strawberries  and  fine  peaches,  but 
very  much  more  elevating  to  cut  up  dead  hogs  into 
ham  and  sausage!  It  is  amusing  to  hear  such  people 
talk.  Utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real  dig¬ 
nity  or  character  of  labor  they  assume  that  any  kind 
of  a  city  job  is  superior  to  any  job  in  the  country. 
They  usually  handle  produce  and  expect  to  make 
about  twice  as  much  out  of  it  as  the  farmer  who 
goes  to  all  the  expense  of  growing  it.  Because  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  permit  the  middlemen  to  get  more 
than  belongs  to  them,  they  call  the  farmer  a  “menial.” 
It’s  laughable  to  see  them  strut. 

* 

Before  we  go  any  further  with  the  “Wonderberry” 
and  Luther  Burbank,  let  us  understand  the  situation. 
This  plant  was  introduced  as  a  great  and  valuable 
novelty,  and  fully  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Burbank. 
Now  some  of  the  best-known  botanists  in  the  country 
declare  that  the  Wonderberry  has  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Solanum  nigrum,  a  common  plant  or  weed. 
In  reply  to  such  statements  Mr.  Burbank  offers  to 
give  $10,000  “in  cash,  cold  coin”  to  anyone  who  will 
prove  that  the  Wonderberry  is  a  “nightshade.”  We 
assume  that  he  means  a  member  of  the  Solanaceae,  or 
nightshade  family.  The  R.  N.-Y.  purposes  to  earn 
that  $10,000  and  hopes  to  get  it.  In  order  to  have  the 
offer  thoroughly  understood  we  have  written  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  Mr.  Burbank : 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir  : — Mr.  Joseph  Meseek  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  your 
letter  of  April  17,  in  which  you  refer  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  connection  with  your  Wonderberry.  In  this  let¬ 
ter  you  say  that  you  are  ready  to  give  “$10,000  in  cold 
coin”  to  any  person  on  earth  who  will  prove  that  the  Won¬ 
derberry  is  the  Black  nightshade.  We  think  we  are  able  to 
do  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  people.  I  now  write  to 
respectfully  ask  what  you  consider  definite  proof.  What 
would  you  expect  us  to  do  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  your 
satisfaction  that  this  Wonderberry  is  really  a  nightshade? 
I  shall  lie  very  much  pleased  to  have  you  specify  just  what 
you  desire  in  the  way  of  proof. 

We  are  aware  that  some  g:ood  people  go  so  far  as 
to  think  that  Mr.  Burbank  should  be  immune  to  criti¬ 
cism.  Frankly  we  do  not  feel  that  way  about  him  or 
anyone  else.  We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
no  hybridizer  or  “plant  creator”  that  ever  lived  has 
ever  had  more  of  money  and  glory  from  the  public 
than  Mr.  Burbank  has  received.  That  being  so,  we 
think  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  what  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  return — and  we  intend  to  try  to  find  out. 

* 

In  the  discussion  about  the  use  of  “floats”  or  raw 
phosphate  rock  reference  is  often  made  to  certain  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  We  are 
able,  this  week,  to  give  an  article  by  Dr.  Thorne 
which  will  help  us  all  to  understand  the  matter.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  gain  in  crops  when  the 
“floats”  were  mixed  with  manure — that  is,  the  crops 
were  larger  than  when  the  manure  was  used  alone. 
The  use  of  acid  phosphate  in  the  same  way  gave  an 
even  larger  gain.  You  will  observe  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated  that  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  “floats”  is  made  more  available  by  the  chemical 
changes  in  the  manure  pi!e.  The  experiments  which 
we  have  reported  from  Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania 
go  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  action  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile.  The  increase  of  crop  yields  in  Ohio  may 
be  due  to  one  or  all  of  three  different  things.  The 
phosphoric  acid,  may,  after  all,  become  available,  or 
the  floats  may  act  like  plaster  to  “fix”  or  save  am¬ 
monia  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  or  the  “floats” 
may  provide  lime  to  soils  which  need  it.  You  might 
say  “What  difference  does  it  make,  provided  we  get 
larger  crops  when  we  use  floats?”  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  knowing  how  and  guessing  at  it. 
A  farmer  nr’ght  say  “Stable  manure  gives  good  re¬ 
sults  when  I  buy  enough  of  it — what  do  I  care  what 
it  contains  or  why  it  helps?”  Any  farmer  who  has 
studied  the  analyses  knows  that  while  manure  may 
be  a  cheap  form  of  buying  nitrogen  it  is  a  costly 
form  of  phosphoric  acid.  If  his  soil  is  specially  in 
need  of  the  latter  he  can  get  it  cheaper  in  chemicals 


than  in  manure.  In  fact,  that  is  just  the  argument 
for  using  the  floats.  We  hope,  therefore,  the  experi¬ 
ments  will  continue  until  it  is  known  why  these  fa¬ 
vorable  results  are  obtained.  It  will  not  do  for  a 
farmer  to  take  the  argument  from  these  station  re¬ 
sults  without  knowing  more  about  what  he  is  buying. 
It  seems  that  there  are  high-grade  “floats”  as  well 
as  fertilizers.  Some  of  the  results  at  the  station 
were  obtained  with  a  material  which  gave  as  much 
as  three  per  cent  “available”  phosphoric  acid.  It 
seems  that  some  of  the  floats  offered  for  sale  is  much 
inferior  to  this  with  no  “available”  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  which  make  the  phosphoric  acid  almost 
worthless  for  immediate  use. 

* 

Now  and  then  some  cautious  individual  pulls  a 
long  face,  wags  his  wise  head  and  “regrets  that  The 
R.  N.-Y  talks  so  much  about  middlemen.”  Middle¬ 
men  do  not  usually  trouble  such  people — they  have  a 
special  home  market  for  what  they  sell.  When  we 
say  that  the  average  grower  does  well  if  he  gets  35 
cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  these  pcop’e  doubt 
the  statement.  We  advise  them  to  read  the  article 
in  the  June  Everybody’s  on  “Robbing  the  Hand  That 
Feeds.”  This  gives  detailed  statements  of  just  such 
robberies  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  reporting  for 
years.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  magazines  taking  tip 
this  matter  and  exposing  some  of  the  shameful  prac¬ 
tices  of  which  snide  commission  dealers  are  guilty. 
Some  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  letter  from  Texas 
showing  how  the  rascals  steal  carload  shipments  of 
produce.  There  are  half  a  dozen  ways  of  doing  it. 
Usually  two  rascals  work  together — one  rejecting  the 
shipment  because  it  came  “in  poor  condition.”  The 
other  appears  like  a  good  Samaritan  and  manages  to 
sell  the  goods  for  about  enough  to  pay  freight.  Then 
the  two  get  together  and  cut  up  a  great  profit  out 
of  the  price  which  the  goods  actually  bring.  They 
are  able  to  do  this  because  the  shipper  is  usually 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  has  no  friends  on  hand 
when  the  car  arrives.  Texas  shippers  have  been 
robbed  in  this  way  until  they  are  desperate.  Their 
remedy  is  to  compel  the  railroads  to  furnish  trans¬ 
portation  for  a  man  to  accompany  a  car  of  produce. 
This  man  will  go  through  with  the  car — know  just 
how  the  produce  reaches  the  market  and  see  that  it 
is  sold  on  its  merits.  This  would  go  far  toward 
holding  up  the  thieves  if  a  man  of  some  spirit  went 
with  the  car.  The  Texas  shippers  have  appealed  to 
the  State  railroad  commission.  These  commissioners 
are  ready  to  act  if  the  shippers  can  show  the  neces¬ 
sity.  Now  here  is  a  case  where  Texas  growers  can 
help  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  the  de¬ 
mand  is  made  the  railroad  companies  will  no  doubt 
carry  the  case  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion.  That  is  just  what  we  want,  for  then  farmers 
everywhere  will  have  a  chance  to  show  how  they  are 
held  up  and  robbed.  Let  every  Texas  shipper  get 
busy  at  once  with  petitions  and  personal  letters  ask¬ 
ing  the  commissioners  to  compel  the  railroads  to  give 
this  free  transportation  to  a  watcher  with  each  car 
shipment.  Write  at  once  to  J.  W.  Stubenrauch, 
Alexia,  Texas. 


BREVITIES. 

Some  of  the  papers  are  still  gravely  discussing  “cobless” 
corn. 

Another  “Apple  Show.”  This  time  in  Denver,  Col.,  with 
$25,000  in  premiums. 

The  Chinese  at  home  have  no  use  for  pius.  Strings  and 
loops  are  used  instead. 

“Wickedness  in  high  places !”  One  antidote  for  it — 
goodness  in  low  places. 

Miss  Mathewson  quoted  Franklin's  saying,  “The  Mas¬ 
ter’s  eye  is  worth  both  his  hands  !”  This  is  pretty  nearly 
true  of  the  farmer  who  does  his  own  work,  for  “eye” 
stands  for  organization. 

Alaska  was  bought  32  years  ago  for  $7,200,000.  Many 
argued  at  the  time  that  Russia  had  handed  this  country  “a 
cake  of  ire.”  In  1908  Alaska  exported  to  the  States  $12,- 
255,255  worth  of  merchandise  and  $18,021,403  in  gold  ! 

From  its  name  Greece  ought  to  bo  fitted  to  become  a 
dairy  country,  hut  except  for  cheese  made  from  sheep’s 
milk  there  is  little  to  the  business.  The  Greeks  sent  us  last 
year  $108,276  worth  of  this  cheese,  hut  imported  most  of 
their  butter  from  Denmark. 

The  fact  about  Alfalfa  and  drain  tile  seems  to  he  that 
when  the  water  runs  the  year  through  the  Alfalfa  roots  will 
choke  them.  When  the  tiles  only  hold  water  in  wet  sea¬ 
sons  there  is  no  trouble.  Complete  drainage — so  as  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  water — is  the  thing. 

Now  they  are  saying  the  time  is  ripe  for  educating  the 
Europeans  to  eat  more  of  our  corn.  The  high  prices  for 
wheat  will  make  other  food  necessary.  But  corn  is  nearly 
out  of  reach  of  Americans  now.  Unless  the  crop  can  he 
increased  we  should  not  plan  to  send  more  corn  abroad. 
The  grain  is  needed  here. 

This  country  is  not  alone  in  transportation  troubles. 
Brazil  nuts  come  from  the  Amazon  Valley.  T.ast  year 
$1,121,278  worth  were  exported — more  than  half  to  this 
country.  Few.  if  any,  go  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  because  freight 
rates  from  the  Amazon  region  to  the  capital  are  actually 
higher  than  to  Europe  or  America.  If  the  nuts  could  lie 
sent  to  Rio  for  distribution  the  trade  would  be  greatly 
increased. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Henry  H.  Rogers,  vice-president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  active  leader  in  the  organization 
of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  builder  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Railway,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  fortune- 
makers  in  the  world,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York,  May 
19,  aged  09.  For  years  Wall  Street  had  known  Mr.  Rogers 
as  one  of  the  two  leaders  in  the  “Standard  Oil  Clique.” 
The  other  principal  member  of  the  group  has  been  Wil¬ 
liam  Rockefeller.  Outside  of  his  business  career,  which 
had  been  one  of  the  most  sensationally  successful  among 
all  those  of  the  last  half  century’s  accumulators  of  mil¬ 
lions,  Mr.  Rogers  was  known  as  a  philanthropist,  a  yachts¬ 
man,  and  a  man  of  many  friends.  As  a  philanthropist, 
Mr.  Rogers  shone  almost  entirely  in  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
where  he  was  born  in  1S40.  Three  millions  of  dollars,  it 
is  estimated,  were  spent  by  him  in  making  the  little  town 
a  model  of  healthfulness,  beauty,  and  prosperity.  He 
appeared  before  the  courts  many  times  in  connection  with 
trust  litigation,  liis  estate  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
$50, 000.000  to  $200,000,000.  .  .  .  May  19-21  the  Allen 

Line  steamer  Mongolian  was  stuck  in  the  ice  off  St. 
John’s,  X.  F.,  unable  to  make  a  landing,  and  was  finally 
compelled  to  seek  another  harbor.  Conditions  of  wind 
and  tide  piled  immense  ice  fields  along  that  coast.  .  .  . 

Samuel  W.  Gebo,  George  W.  Dally,  Wilberforce  Sully, 
John  Nelson,  John  B.  Wight,  Rufus  J.  Ireland,  Thomas 
McDonald  and  Frank  T.  Wells,  who  are  said  to  be  prom¬ 
inent  New  Yorkers,  were  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  May  21,  for  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Government  out  of  thousands  of  acres  of  valu¬ 
able  land  in  Big  Horn  county,  Wyoming.  The  defendants 
operated  as  the  Gebo  Coal  Company,  but  the  company 
was  not  indicted.  The  lands  were  filed  upon  three  years 
ago.  There  are  two  indictments  against  each  of  the  first 
five  men  named.  ...  A  tornado  swept  over  the 
southern  part  of  Ellis  county,  Texas,  May  21,  and  did 
extensive  damage  to  crops  and  other  property.  I’art  of  the 
town  of  Italy  was  blown  away.  The  cotton  warehouse, 
oil  mill,  school  buildings,  two  churches,  and  more  than 
twenty  frame  buildings  were  wrecked.  Only  one  person 
was  hurt.  Many  barns  and  other  farm  outhouses  were 
wrecked  in  the  surrounding  country,  but  no  report  of  loss 
of  life  has  been  made.  .  .  .  Through  their  Consuls 

resident  in  Chicago  the  foreign  miners  who  were  recently 
driven  from  the  coal  mines  in  Greene  and  Sullivan  coun¬ 
ties,  Ind.,  by  American  miners  and  forced  to  quit  their 
homes  have  appealed  to  Gov.  Marshall  for  protection  and 
the  right  to  work  in  Indiana.  In  the  riots  preceding  the 
exodus  of  the  foreign  miners  a  number  were  wounded  after 
being  Imprisoned  in  their  homes,  and  the  attack  ceased  only 
when  the  foreigners  agreed  to  take  their  families  and  per¬ 
sonal  effects  and  leave  the  country.  Gov.  Marshall  has 
referred  the  matter  to  the  local  prosecutors  and  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Circuit  courts,  and  the  Grand  Jury  will  inves¬ 
tigate.  .  .  .  Despite  the  fact  that  over  $1,000,000  has 
been  spent  to  extinguish  the  fire  raging  for  fifty  years  in 
the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company’s  mine  at  Sum¬ 
mit  Hill,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  the  fire  is  now  spreading  toward 
the  Spring  tunnel  workings,  and  May  22  30  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  company’s  carpenters  and  masons  were  sent  from  the 
Ashland  district  to  aid  in  erecting  concrete  walls  to  check 
its  spread.  Great  quantities  of  sulphur  are  placed  in  the 
shafts  sunk  and  work  is  so  dangerous  that  workmen  are 
daily  brought  to  the  surface  unconscious.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  fill  all  these  shafts  with  sulphur  in  order  to 
continue  the  battle  against  the  fire.  .  .  .  The  plant  of 

the  Lockport  Cold  Storage  Company,  Lockport,  X.  Y.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  May  22.  The  loss  is  between  $30,000  and 
$00,000.  .  .  .  The  steamer  Dora  has  arrived  at  Seward, 
Alaska,  with  194  survivors  of  the  ship  Columbia,  wrecked 
near  Unimaka  Pass.  The  survivors  tell  a  remarkable  tale 
of  suffering.  After  the  grounding  of  the  ship  in  a  blind¬ 
ing  snowstorm  eight  miles  east  of  Unimaka  Pass  on  the 
night  of  April  30  the  experiences  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  Columbia  were  harrowing.  On  the  vessel  were 
53  Italians,  96  Japanese  and  45  Americans  and  Scandi¬ 
navians.  All  were  obedient  in  the  face  of  danger ;  only  the 
Italians,  in  panic,  raved  and  prayed.  A  boat  was  lowered 
and  the  Italians,  including  their  bosses,  poured  into  it. 
The  Italians  attempted  to  seize  two  more  boats,  but  were 
restrained  at  the  muzzles  of  guns.  Returning  two  days 
later  for  provisions  the  Italians  were  again  compelled  with 
revolvers  to  take  only  food  and  refrain  from  looting.  The 
former  life  saving  men.  Christ  Christopherson  and  Ernest 
Anderson,  insisted  that  they  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  shore 
alone  in  a  small  skiff.  They  established  a  life  line  to  the 
shore.  Many  were  nearly  drowned,  and  it  was  in  the  resus¬ 
citation  of  these  that  the  Japanese  showed  fine  spirit. 
Only  one  woman,  the  Australian  wife  of  Mate  Cameron, 
was  with  the  party.  On  the  morning  of  May  2  a  storm 
caused  the  abandonment  of  the  wrecked  Columbia.  The 
same  day  the  ship  burned  to  the  water’s  edge.  .  .  .  An 

attempt  was  made  May  24  to  blow  up  with  dynamite  a  pier 
of  the  Southern  Railway  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  now  in  course  of  construction.  Considerable 
damage  was  done,  but  no  one  was  hurt.  Previous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  dynamite  the  bridge,  and  it  is  believed 
that  labor  troubles  are  responsible  for  the  crime.  .  .  . 

The  Kentucky  law  enforcing  local  option,  under  which  the 
Adams  Express  Company  was  fined  $50  for  delivering  liquor 
to  a  resident  of  Hart  county,  who  was  known  to  be  an 
inebriate,  was  held  May  24  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  section  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  vested  in  Congress  jurisdiction  over  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  The  shipments  were  made  from  Indiana  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  which  the  Court  holds  made  them  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  under  previous  decisions  of  the  court  the  trans¬ 
portation  was  not  complete  until  delivery  to  the  consignee. 
The  State  law  was  enacted  under  the  police  power  of  the 
State,  but,  said  Justice  Brewer  in  delivering  the  Court's 
opinion,  it  was  also  an  attempt  in  virtue  of  that  power 
to  directly  regulate  commerce,  and  in  case  of  a  conflict 
between  the  two  powers,  that  of  Congress  to  regulate 
such  commerce  must  prevail.  The  law  therefore  was  void. 
Bills  to  place  such  shipments  under  the  control  of  the 
several  States  have  been  urged  before  Congress  for  some 
years.  Thirty-five  other  cases  against  different  express 
companies  in  Hart  county  also  abide  by  the  decision  in 
this  case.  .  .  .  The  Georgia  Railroad  was  still  com¬ 

pletely  tied  up  May  24  by  the  strike  of  white  firemen 
against  the  employment  of  negroes.  The  situation  is 
growing  serious  along  the  line  owing  to  the  failure  of  food 
supplies.  Many  towns  report  that  they  are  short  of  flour 
and  that  the  fresh  meat  supply  is  exhausted.  The  man¬ 


agement  of  the  road  recognizes  that  residents  along  the 
line  are  responsible  for  the  tieup.  and  it  is  said  the  road 
is  willing  for  the  people  to  be  punished.  Tne  firemen 
charge  that  the  road  is  bent  on  punishing  the  interme¬ 
diate  points  between  Atlanta  and  Augusta,  at  which  there 
has  been  such  strong  aid  for  the  strikers.  .  .  .  Charles 
L.  Pcnfield,  of  Meriden,  was  fined  $400  and  costs  and 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail,  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
May  25,  by  Judge  Ernest  Simpson  in  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  for  auto  speeding,  driving  while  intoxicated  and 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  jail  sentence  was  suspended  till 
November  and  Penfield  was  put  in  charge  of  a  probation 
officer,  because  it  was  alleged  in  court  that  he  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  tuberculosis.  He  was  ordered  by  the  Court 
not  to  run  an  automobile  for  six  months.  He  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  April  27  for  speeding  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  the  policeman  who  slopped  him,  George  Murphy,  got 
into  the  machine  and  ordered  him  to  drive  to  police 
headquarters.  Instead  Penfield  took  Murphy  for  a  mile 
a  minute  right  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  endanger¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  many  pedestrians  and  finally  running 
info  a  crowd  of  teams.  ...  A  motion  on'  behalf  of 
John  L.  Dudley,  the  stockholder  of  the  United  States 
Express  Company  who  is  suing  for  an  accounting,  was 
on  the  calendar  in  Special  Term.  I’art  I.,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  New  York,  May  25.  It  asked  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  receiver.  Just  before  the  case  was  called 
Louis  II.  Newkirk,  counsel  for  Dudley,  received  a  letter 
from  State  Senator  B.  E.  Sundberg,  of  Minnesota,  saying 
that  he  had  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  alleging  that  the  United  States,  Adams 
and  American  express  companies  were  in  a  combination 
to  fix  rates.  Senator  Sundberg  suggested  that  Mr.  New¬ 
kirk  have  a  conference  with  him  in  Washington  on  June 
1.  In  view  of  this  state  of  facts  the  motion  was  with¬ 
drawn.  but  it  will  be  made  again  after  a  conference  with 
the  Minnesota  legislator.  .  .  .  The  highest  water 

known  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  years  is  now  crumbling  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  due  to  t lie  melling 
snows  in  the  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  mountains,  which 
is  twice  as  deep  this  year  as  the  average.  The  river 
was  several  inches  above  flood  tide,  which  is  fourteen  feet 
at  El  Paso,  May  25,  and  the  soft,  sandy  banks  were  caving 
rapidly.  Workmen  were  fighting  to  prevent  the  river  cutting 
into  the  big  canal  that  irrigates  the  valley  below  El 
Paso,  for  if  it  breaks  the  river  will  doubtless  change 
its  course  and  throw  a  big  area  of  Texas  into  Mexico. 
The  county  stationed  men  with  dynamite  at  bridges  to 
break  the  driftwood  loose  and  prevent  the  structures 
washing  out. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  mysterious  fatal  disease  is 
reported  among  sheep  on  farms  near  Nunda,  Livingston 
County.  The  symptoms  are  the  appearance  of  a  swelling 
under  the  chops,  like  the  mumps,  and  an  hour  later  the 
animal  dies. 

The  Government  threw  open  for  settlement,  May  24, 
the  second  unit  of  14,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Shoshone 
irrigation  project.  The  first  batch  of  this  land,  about 
1O.0OO  acres,  near  fogy,  Wyo..  was  opened  a  year  ago, 
and  is  now  practically  filled  with  settlers.  This  land  is 
part  of  450,000  acres  in  t lie  Big  Horn  Basin,  which  will 
bo  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes  by  the  Sho¬ 
shone  project. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  held  May  4.  1909,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted  :  “No  private  test  shall  be  accepted 
for  record,  or  published  by  the  club,  that  was  made  more 
than  twelve  months  prior  to  the  report  of  said  test  to 
the  club.  This  resolution  to  go  into  effect  January  1, 
1910.” 

The  executive  committee  of  the  New  Y’ork  Mercantile 
Exchange,  the  leading  organization  in  the  butter,  egg  and 
cheese  trade  in  this  city,  is  investigating  certain  sales 
of  butter  by  Armour  &  Co.  to  the  Manhattan  and  other 
State  asylums.  Certificates  issued  by  the  exchange  to 
Armour  &  Co.  as  a  guarantee  for  the  quality  of  butter 
have  been  altered  by  some  one  so  as  to  include  many 
more  cases  of  butter  than  were  submitted  to  the  ex¬ 
change  for  inspection.  In  one  instance  the  exchange's 
certificate  was  raised  from  23  to  123  tubs.  The  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  brought  about  by  the  complaint  of  F.  A. 
Wheeler,  purchasing  steward  for  the  State  Commission 
of  Lunacy.  Mr.  Wheeler  buys  supplies  for  the  Central 
Islip  Asylum,  the  Kings  Park  State  Hospital  and  the 
Long  Island  State  Hospital,  in  addition  to  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital  on  Ward’s  Island.  All  told  he  uses  from 
150  to  170  tubs  of  butter  a  week.  He  gets  bids  each 
week  and  gives  his  order  for  seven  days  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  stipulating  that  the  butter  shali  pass  inspection 
by  the  exchange.  Armour  &  Co.  got  the  orders  from  the 
hospital  steward  for  the  weeks  beginning  May  3  and 
May  10  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Wheeler  upon  receiving 
the  butter  was  struck  by  the  small  percentage  of  tubs 
that  had  been  actually  tested  by  the  Mercantile  Exchange, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  butter  committee  of  the  exchange 
asking  if  the  number  of  tubs  examined  by  the  exchanges 
inspector  was  sufficient  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  quality 
of  the  lot.  J.  J.  Walton,  chairman  of  the  butter  com¬ 
mittee,  replied  and  asked  for  copies  of  the  certificates. 
They  were  received  by  return  mail.  The  authorities  of 
the  exchange  compared  them  with  the  records  that  are 
kept  of  each  test  and  immediately  found  that  they  had 
been  tampered  with.  The  quality  of  the  butter  called  for 
by  the  certificates  is  known  as  “extras.”  Steward  Wheeler 
said  that  the  quality  of  the  butter  he  had  received  was 
"fair.”  At  the  time  when  the  deliveries  were  made  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  “extra”  butter  and  prices  were  strong. 
The  authorities  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange  say  they  have 
never  before  had  a  case  like  this  before  them.  If  the 
certificates  have  been  wilfully  altered  it  would,  so  they 
have  been  advised,  probably  constitute  a  case  of  forgery. 

AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE. — Governor  Hughes  signed  the  bill  appropriating 
$5,000,000  for  good  roads  construction  work,  $1,500,000 
to  be  available  at  once  and  the  balance  on  October  1  next. 
He  vetoed  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  investigation 
of  milk  products,  and  also  an  appropriation  of  $40,000 
for  building  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  Of  the 
disallowance  of  items  for  the  State  Fair  of  $2,500  for 
fencing  and  painting.  $19,000  for  building  an  annex  to 
stable  and  carriage  building,  etc..  $30,000  for  a  live  stock 
building,  a  like  sum  for  a  poultry  building,  $50,000  for 
a  moving  grand  stand,  track  and  clubhouse  and  $200,000 
for  the  construction  of  live  stock  buildings,  the  Governor 
says;  “These  items  for  the  State  Fair  cannot  be  allowed. 
By  special  bill  there  has  already  been  appropriated  this 
year  for  the  State  Fair  $278,000.  The  supply  bill  in 
addition  to  appropriations  for  current  expenses  provides 
$42,000  for  further  improvements  which  are  needed  this 
year.  The  additional  appropriations  in  the  items  above 
set  forth  in  justice  to  other  demands  upon  the  State 
must  be  deferred.  The  fencing  and  painting  required 
can  be  taken  care  of  out  of  the  general  fund  ‘for  main¬ 
tenance  and  improvement  of  grounds.’  ” 


THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE. 

* 

What  It  Hopes  to  Accomplish. 

In  a  very  good  article,  on  page  511.  entitled  “A  State¬ 
ment  of  the  Milk  Problem,”  and  signed  II.  B.  Betts,  the 
writer  says :  “The  farmers  have  no  one  to  organize  them 
so  they  can  stand  up  for  their  rights.”  I  do  not  know 
where  Mr.  Betts  is  located,  but  for  his  information  there 
is  an  organization,  well  under  way,  called  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  and  farmers  about  New  York  City  whose  milk 
goes  to  that  market  are  fast  forming  branches  of  the 
league.  The  prospectus  can  be  obtained  from  Albert 
Manning,  secretary,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  His  advertisement 
is  in  Tub  It.  N.-Y.  In  order  to  become  a  member  of  this 
league,  the  dairy  farmer  signs  his  name  and  the  number 
of  cows  in  his  herd,  at  the  expense  of  25  cents  per  cow, 
10  cents  at  the  time  of  signing  and  tin*  remainder  when 
the  various  branches  have  enough  cows  pledged  to  assure 
them  the,  control  of  the  New  York  milk  market.  The 
league  will  then  enable  the  farmer  to  make  his  price 


lur  mu  in i priniut 
lost  of  production,  giving  him  a  fair  return  for  his  labor 
and  sufficient  income  to  make  needed  improvements  and 
increase  his  business  if  he  chooses,  instead  of  accepting 
the  price  fixed  by  the  company  which  buys  his  milk  and 
which  is  getting  rich  on  its  share  of  the  profits  and  the 
share  belonging  to  the  farmer  as  well.  The  league  will 
be  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  surplus,  that  these  same 
companies  cannot  make  profit  out  of  that  also.  Short¬ 
sightedness  and  too  easy-going  methods  of  doing  business 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  have  brought  about  the  present 
state  of  affairs;  therefore,  instead  of  finding  fault  with 
the  several  companies  who  receive  the  milk,  let  us  rather 
commend  them  for  their  keen  foresight  and  business  abil¬ 
ity.  the  proof  of  which  is  so  plainlv  evident.  Now  that 
these  companies  have  facilities  to  handle,  care  for  and 
dispose  of  the  milk  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  there 
is  every  reason  why  they  should  continue  to  do  so.  pro¬ 
vided  they  buy  it.  as  they  buy  everything  else  they  use, 
at  the  price  asked  by  the  producer — the  same  as  the 
farmer  buys  his  cows,  his  feed,  his  cans,  etc.  The  milk 
(ompanies  cannot  exist  without  milk,  and,  while  they 
will  struggle  and  fight  to  hold  the  advantage  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  arrangement,  they  will  still  buy  the  milk  and  have 
more  respect  for  the  farmers  who  come  forward  and 
claim  their  right  to  conduct  their  affairs  on  a  proper 
business  basis.  I  believe  every  farmer  who  knows  about 
the  league  should  pass  the  news  along,  that  those  who 
are  not  enlightened  may  invite  some  of  the  men  who 
go  out  from  day  to  day  speaking  for  the  league  and 
organizing  branches  to  come  and  meet  with  them,  thus 
keeping  the  good  work  moving  on.  The  faster  the  farmers 
come  in,,  the  sooner  the  organization  can  carry  out  its 
plans.  There  are  bright,  able,  enthusiastic  men  ready 
to  go  wherever  called,  men  who  have  made'1  this  matter 
a  study,  and  persevered  under  difficulties,  worked  steadily 
on  in  spite  of  lukewarmness,  opposition,  criticism.  Let 
them  see  some  fruit  from  their  labors,  and  incite  them 
to  further  activity  by  your  ready  help.  What  farmer 
will  wish  to  have  it  said,  “Well,  he  knew  he  would  have 
the  benefit  anyway,  and  it  was  easier  to  reap  what  others 
had  sown.  Rather  let  him  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  push  with  the  rest.  The  league  is  not  a  theory 
but  a  fact  in  places  where  its  plans  have  been  put  in 
operation.  Not  only  should  the  farmer  awake  to  the 
need  of  such  an  organization,  but  also  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  sooner  he  begins  to  conduct  bis  business  on  the 

same  careful  plan  as  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  or  any 

other  business  man.  keeping  accounts  from  day  to  day 
under  a  regular  system,  so  much  sooner  will  lie  discover 
Ins  mistakes  and  failures  and  correct  them  This  is 

very  clearly  brought  out  in  an  article  written  in  Tub 

lw  r™0P«genol1’nentLtIed  “Thc  rit-v  Man  ,,n  a  Farm.” 
by  Geoige  S.  Powell.  Some  one  has  said,  “Anv  fool  can 

a  farmer,  but  I  tell  you  nay !  Manv  farmers  have 
allowed  themselves  to  lie  made  fools,  but  ‘to  be  a  farmer 

in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  takes  brains.  m-  b.  ii. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 


,  P,ea.lors  are  contracting  this  year’s  wheat  crop  at  $4  per 
an(], rh<:  corn  crop  at  60  cents  per  bushel.  Pork  is 
selling  on  the  farm  at  $7  per  100  live  weight.  Wheat  crop 
in  Green  County  is  near  a  total  failure.  There  is  an  un- 

ilf’iunUnYr'm?' creage  of  corn  being  planted.  One  farmer 
is  planting  (.00  acres.  Me  are  having  a  lot  of  rain  Corn 
plant ing  is  nearly  over  (May  22)  and  some  corn  large 
enough  to  cultivate.  v  V  T 

Jeffersonville,  O. 

In  most  orchards  in  this  vicinity  the  bloom  on  apple, 
pear  and  cherry  trees  was  abundant,  and  the  weather  some 
days  quite  favorable  for  pollination,  and  fruit  set  well, 
w e  shall  have  but  few  peaches  and  plums.  Grapes  and  the 
small  fruits  promise  well,  but  are  not  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  any  showing  in  market.  Winter  wheat 
is  rather  below  the  average  condition,  though  some  fields 
are  in  excellent  condition.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
oats  also,  and  both  are  backward,  owing  to  the  cold  Spring 
leather  About  half  the  corn  planting  is  done,  and  the 
early  planting  is  coming  up  slowly.  Meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  are  two  weeks  behind  their  usual  development  With 
favorable  weather  conditions  our  prospects,  however,  are 
good  for  fair  crops.  n  v  t. 

I’ayson,  Ill.  D'  E’  R' 


Spring  is  rather  backward  and  wet.  Apples,  pears,  plums 
and  cherries  are  all  in  bloom  (May  18),  though  not  as 
much  as  last  season,  as  this  is  our  off  year.  Peaches  will 
be  a  total  failure.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  blossom  on  any 
troo.  Meadows  look  well  and  pastures,  though  short,  fur¬ 
nish  grass  for  stock.  Oats  are  small,  but  have  a  good  and 
healthy  color. _  Very  lit  lie  wheat,  barley  and  rye  are  raised 
here.  1  he  click  of  check  rower  is  heard  in  all  directions 
and  most  of  the  corn  in  this  section  will  be  planted  this 
week.  Plowing  is  well  under  way  where  the  land  is  dry 
enough  to  work,  but  as  we  have  the  Des  Moines  River  and 
.Skunk  River  running  through  the  county  there  is  naturally 
a  good  deal  of  bottom  land  that  is  too  wet  to  work.  The 
northern  part  of  Marion  County  is  principally  occupied  bv 
Hollanders,  and  they  are  hustlers.  c  it 

Pella,  Iowa. 


We  have  had  an  unusually  cold  April :  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th  of  that  month  the  thermometer  stood  at  27  at 
.)  a.  m.  It  was  this  night  that  most  damage  was  done  in 
Has  neighborhood,  although  some  report  great  damage  pre¬ 
vious  lo  this  date.  The  Eiberta  peaches,  mostly  grown 
here,  are  pretty  well  gone  in  this  vicinity;  some  have  a  few 
left.  Some  other  kinds,  notably  the  Champion,  have  a  fair 
crop,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  peach  industry  for 
this  year  is  badly  crippled.  Some  report  saving  their  crop 
by  smudge  pots,  but  that  is  a  new  thing  here,  anil  has  not 
been  tried  much.  Apples  a  full  crop,  I  believe,  also  plums 
and  prunes;  a  good  crop  of  sour  cherries,  sweet  kinds,  from 
light  to  a  half  crop :  a  few  apricots  left,  but  not  many. 
Pears  are  not  raised  much  on  account  of  the  blight  I 
believe  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  those.  Small  fruit  full 
crop;  strawberries  in  full  bloom  at  this  writing.  In  regard 
to  other  crops,  I  believe  they  will  be  as  usual,  which  means 
average  crops.  Alfalfa,  or.  as  we  old-timers  call  it.  Lu¬ 
cerne,  looks  well,  but  it  is  somewhat  late  on  account  of  cold 
weather.  It  is  now  about  one  foot  high.  We  are  now 
planting  out  the  tomato  plants  in  open  ground. 

Ogden,  Utah.  "  r.  v.  d. 

Apple  trees  in  blossom  and  indicate  about  one-sixth  nor¬ 
mal  crop.  This  is  the  off  year  for  apples.  Plums  and  cher¬ 
ries  promise  a  full  crop.  Currants  and  small  fruits  look 
well.  Rye  and  wheat  look  extra  well.  Oats  are  backward 
on  account  of  wet  and  cold  weather;  some  just  planting. 
Potatoes  and  corn  just  planting.  Timothy  looks  fine,  but  a 
little  backward.  On  the  flats  (lowlands)  along  banks  of 
the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  below  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  the  recent  heavy  rains  caused  the  river  to  over¬ 
flow  its  banks,  destroying  the  garden  truckers’  early  plant¬ 
ings  of  vegetables.  Streams  and  springs  are  full  and  in 
better  shape  to  withstand  a  dry  spell  than  in  years  before. 
Plowing  is  belated  on  account  of  continued  wet  weather. 
The  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nuangola  Borough. 
Luzerne  County.  Pa.,  have  organized  a  stock  company  and 
are  building  a  creamery,  and  expect  to  be  in  operation  June 
1.  a.  r.  c. 

Nuangola,  Pa. 


PRIZES  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. — Secretary  S.  C.  Shaver, 
of  the  New  York  State  Fair  Commission,  has  issued  prize  lists 
for  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  farm  products  and  fruit.  Some 
changes  are  noted.  The  classes  for  Ilolsteins,  Ayrshires. 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys  are  somewhat  changed.  In  each  of 
these  sections  a  class  has  been  added  for  the  four  best 
dairy  cows,  cows  five  years  old  and  over,  three  years  old 
and  under  five,  heifers  is  and  under  24  months,  heifers  12 
and  under  18  months.  There  is  also  a  new  class  for  grade 
dairy  cows.  The  swine  classes  have  been  increased  by  add¬ 
ing  a  third  prize.  There  are  important  changes  in  the  fruit 
department.  Special  prizes  are  offered  for  society.  Subor¬ 
dinate  Grange  and  local  organization  collections.  Under 
single  dishes  of  apples  the  prizes  on  the  leading  varieties 
have  been  very  materially  increased.  This  is  also  true  in 
the  classes  for  plums,  pears,  peaches  and  grapes.  Classes 
have  also  been  provided  for  commercial  exhibits,  fruit  pack¬ 
ages.  evaporated  fruits,  nursery  plants,  manufactured  fruit 
products  and  a  boys’  and  girls’  collection,  all  of  which 
should  add  to  the  interest  in  the  fruit  department  this  year. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIE  HILL  O'  DREAMS. 

My  grief !  for  the  days  by  an’  done, 

When  I  was  a  young  girl  straight  an’ 
tall, 

Cornin'  alone  at  set  o’  sun 

Up  the  high  hill-road  from  Cusheudall. 

I  thought  the  miles  no  hardship  then, 

Nor  t he  long  road  weary  to  my  feet — 
For  (lie  thrushes  sang  in  the  cool  deep  glen 
An'  the  evenin’  air  was  cool  an’  sweet. 

My  head  with  many  a  thought  was  throng 
An’  many  a  dream  as  I  never  told  ; 

My  heart  would  lift  at  a  wee  bird’s  song, 
Or  at  seein’  a  whin-bush  crowned  with 
gold. 

An’  always  I’d  look  hack  at  the  say 

Or  the  turn  o’  the  road  shut  out  the 
sight 

Of  the  long  waves  curlin’  into  the  hay, 

An’  breakin’  in  foam  where  the  sands  is 
white. 

I  was  married  young  on  a  dacent  man. 

As  many  would  call  a  prudent  choice, 

But  he  never  could  hear  how  the  river  ran 
Singin’  a  song  in  a  changin’  voice. 

Nor  thought  to  see  on  the  bay’s  blue  water 
A  ship  with  yellow  sails  unfurled, 
Bearin’  away  a  king's  young  daughter 
Over  the  brim  of  the  heavin’  world. 

The  hills  seems  weary  now  to  ray  feet, 

The  miles  lie’s  many,  and  dreams  be’s 
few, 

The  evenin’  air’s  not  near  so  sweet, 

The  birds  don’t  sing  as  they  used  to  do. 
An’  I'm  that  tired  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
That  I  haven’t  the  heart  to  turn  at  all, 
To  watch  the  curlin’  breakers  fill 
The  wee  round  bay  at  Cushendall. 

— Helen  Lanyon  in  the  New  Ireland  Re¬ 
view. 

* 

If  any  syrup  is  left  from  pickled 
peaches  it  will  form  the  foundation  of 
raisin  jam,  which  is  a  delicious  relish 
with  cold  meat.  Steam  a  pound  of 
seeded  raisins  for  two  hours.  Bring  to 
the  boiling  point  a  quart  of  the  syrup 
from  pickled  peaches,  add  the  steamed 
raisins  and  cook  slowly  for  half  an 

hour.  Put  away  in  jelly  glasses. 

* 

A  correspondent  of  “Suburban  Life” 
says  that  spirits  of  turpentine  will  set 
the  color  in  delicate  wash  materials. 
Before  laundering,  put  half  a  gallon 
of  cold  water  in  a  clean  bowl ;  add  one 
teaspoonful  spirits  of  turpentine.  Wet 
the  material  in  this  very  thoroughly, 
wring  dry  and  hang  up  in  the  shade. 
When  perfectly  dry  the  fabric  may  be 
laundered  as  usual,  without  injury  to 
the  delicate  colors. 

* 

Old  mahogany  furniture  can  be  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  with  soap  and  water  to 
great  advantage.  Put  a  few  shavings 
of  castile  soap  in  a  bucket  of  warm,  not 
hot,  water,  wring  out  a  piece  of  soft 
cheese  cloth  or  small  sponge,  and  go, 
over  the  furniture  thoroughly,  rinsing 
immediately  and  rubbing  dry  with  a 
soft  cloth.  This  is  also  a  good  way  to 
clean  a  piano  when  the  wood  becomes 
clouded.  This  may  be  followed  by 
wiping  over  with  a  well-oiled  cloth,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  brisk  rubbing  with  chamois. 

* 

Smothered  cod  or  haddock  is  good 
prepared  as  follows :  Cut  fish  into 

pieces  half  the  size  of  a  cutlet ;  put  in 
cold  salted  water  while  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  are  being  prepared.  Cut 
bacon  into  dice,  and  fry  one  cupful  to 
a  crisp  brown  in  a  deep  kettle;  fry  some 
chopped  onion  in  the  fat,  then  add  the 
fish,  and  cover  with  cold  water.  Add 
one  small  pepper,  a  small  handful  of 
chopped  parsley  and  salt  to  taste.  Boil 
slowly,  but  not  long  enough  to  make  the 
fish  fall  apart.  Just  before  removing 
from  the  fire  sprinkle  half  a  cupful  of 
cornmcal  over  the  fish,  add  one  cupful 
rich  milk;  let  it  boil  five  minutes  longer, 
then  serve. 

* 

Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  better 
known  to  her  many  readers  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  generation  as  Augusta  J.  Evans, 
died  at  her  home  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  May 
9,  aged  71.  In  1856  she  had  produced 
her  first  book.  “Inez.”  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “A  Tale  of  the  Alamo,”  “Beu¬ 
lah.”  “Macaria,”  “St.  Elmo,”  “Vashti,” 
“Infelice,”  “At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius,” 


and  “The  Speckled  Bird.”  Her  last  pro¬ 
duction  was  “Devota,”  written  in  1907. 
These  books  are  extremely  romantic, 
and  to  readers  of  this  generation  their 
highfaluting  sentiment  seems  absurd. 
Yet  many  a  mature  woman  of  restrained 
literary  taste  now  looks  back  at  these 
half-forgotten  hooks  as  her  first  en¬ 
trance  into  the  world  of  imaginative  lit¬ 
erature,  and  though  the  mysterious  sor¬ 
rows  of  “Vashti,”  or  the  sardonic  dig¬ 
nity  of  “St.  Elmo”  seem  humorous 
enough  to  a  girl  who  wanders  freely 
through  our  modern  “best  sellers,”  they 
reveal  their  author  as  a  woman  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  feeling,  with  a  purity  of  moral 
tone  that  unfortunately  is  not  copied  by 
certain  popular  authors  of  the  present 
decade.  There  are  many  girls,  however, 
to  whom  this  ultra-romantic  style  of 
sentimental  writing  is  harmful ;  Jane 
Austen  pictured  the  results  of  such 
reading  more  than  a  century  ago  in 
“Northanger  Abbey,”  and  that  delight¬ 
ful  book  still  remains  an  antidote  to  all 
false  sentiment  'and  extravagant  ro¬ 
mance. 

* 

“It’s  funny  how  afraid  rich  men  are 
of  being  cheated,”  reflected  Mr.  Bates 
in  the  Youth’s  Companion,  “’specially 
when  they  get  out  in  the  country.  Now 
last  Fall  one  of  the  fur-lined  overcoat 
kind  came  up  here.  He  snipped  off  his 
words  as  if  they’d  been  coupons,  and 
though  he’d  come  up  for  a  rest,  he 
seemed  to  think  somebody’d  charge 
him  extry  for  it  if  he  mentioned  the 
fact.  , 

“Well,  the  Bassett  place  up  on  Birch 
Hill  was  for  sale,  and  lie  took  a  fancy 
to  it — looked  just  like  the  house  where 
he  was  born,  he  said. 

“  ‘But  don’t  you  let  it  out,’  he  says  to 
me.  They’ll  be  asking  some  fancy  price 
for  it  if  they  know  I  want  it.’ 

“Well,  I  drove  him  up  there  after 
he’d  made  up  his  mind,  and  we  found 
Isaac  Bassett  out  in  the  yard. 

“  ‘I  hear  this  place  is  for  sale.  How 
much?”  says  Mr.  Millionaire. 

“Isaac  opened  his  mouth,  but  that  was 
as  fur  as  he  got. 

“‘I’ll  give  you  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  it;  not  a  cent  more,’  said 
Mr.  Millionaire,  slambang. 

“  ‘I’ll  take  it,’  says  Isaac. 

“  ‘I  ain’t  mean,’  he  says,  after  he’d 
made  out  a  check  and  we  started  off, 
“nor  dost,  but  I  won’t  be  done,’  says 
he,  ‘jest  because  I’ve  made  my  pile.’ 

“I  didn’t  tell  him,”  chuckled  Mr. 
Bates,  “that  he’d  done  himself.” 

“Had  he?”  questioned  Mr.  Bates’s 
companion. 

“Sure !”  said  Mr.  Bates.  “The  farm 
was  put  on  sale  for  the  taxes,  and  all 
they  asked  was  six  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  And  I’ve  heard  that  Isaac  had 
privately  offered  it  for  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.”  _ 

Dried  Citron  Melon. 

Can  some  one  give  me  the  recipe  for 
dry-preserving  citron  melon,  for  making 
cakes  and  puddings?  mrs.  a.  j.  l. 

Cut  the  fruit  in  four  parts,  pare  and 
remove  the  seeds.  Put  a  piece  of  alum 
the  size  of  the  hickorynut  in  two  quarts 
of  water;  put  in  the  preserving  kettle 
and  add  as  much  citron  as  the  water 
will  cover;  boil  until  the  fruit  can  be 
pierced  with  a  straw.  Drain  and  put 
in  syrup  made  by  dissolving  sugar  in 
equal  proportion  to  the  fruit,  in  just 
enough  water  to  cover.  Boil  one-half 
hour;  then  spread  on  pie  plates  and  put 
in  a  rather  cool  oven  or  heater,  and  let 
it  dry  perfectly.  Put  away  in  closed 
receptacles  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Would  you  judge  of  the  lawfulness 
or  unlawfulness  of  pleasure,  of  the  inno¬ 
cence  or  malignity  of  actions?  Take  this 
rule :  Whatever  weakens  your  reason, 
impairs  the  tenderness  of  your  con¬ 
science,  obscures  your  sense  of  God,  or 
takes  off  the  relish  of  spiritual  things — 
in  short,  whatever  increases  the 
strength  and  authority  of  your  body 
over  your  mind,  that  thing  is  sin  to 
you,  however  innocent  it  may  be  in  it¬ 
self. — Susanna  Wesley. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  blouse  closed  in  front  is 
shown  in  No.  6326.  The  blouse  is  made 
with  fronts  and  back.  It  is  tucked  in 
becoming  lines  and  the  closing  is  made 
with  buttons  and  buttonholes  at  the  left 
of  the  front.  The  Dutch  collar  finishes 
the  neck.  The  long  sleeves  are  made  in 
one  piece  each  and  fit  the  arms  closely, 
but  the  three-quarter  sleeves  are  slightly 


6326  Blouse  with  Dutch  Collar, 
32  to  42  bust. 


full  and  are  gathered  into  straight  cuffs. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  4%  yards  21  or  24, 
3/4  yards  32,  or  3 %  yards  44  inches 
wide  to  make  with  long  sleeves;  3% 
yards  21  or  24,  2%  yards  32,  or  2% 
yards  44  inches  to  make  with  three- 
quarter  sleeves.  The  pattern  6326  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


An  attractive  coat  for  linen,  pongee 
or  woolen  materials  is  shown  in  No. 
6325.  The  coat  is  made  with  fronts,. 


6325  Misses’  Coat,  14  and  16  years, 
side-fronts,  back  and  side-backs.  When 
the  collar  is  used  it  is  joined  to  the  neck 
edge.  The  sleeves  are  made  with  upper 
and  under  portions  and  can  be  finished 
either  with  rolled-over  cuffs  or  with 
stitching.  The  closing  can  be  made  in¬ 
visibly  or  by  means  of  buttons  and  but¬ 
tonholes  as  preferred.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  16-year  size  is 
5J4  yards  27.  2)4  cards  44,  or  2)4  yards 
52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6325  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16  ye'rs  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 


Removing  Grease  from  Wall-paper. 

What  will  take  oil  out  of  wall-paper 
where  it  has  come  in  contact  with  fresh 
paint?  The  painting  was  done  after  the 
paper  had  been  put  on  the  wall,  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  paint  touched  the  paper  it  made 
a  big  grease  spot.  mrs.  m.  e.  is. 

Wfe  have  taken  grease  spots  out  of 
wall  paper  by  laying  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper  over  the  spot,  and  then  applying 
a  warm  flatiron;  the  heat  seems  to  draw 
the  grease  into  the  blotting  paper. 
These  were  small  isolated  spots;  we 
fear  that  the  inquirer  has  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  problem.  We  should  like  more 
light  on  the  subject  from  others  with 
experience. 

Koumyss  and  Snow  Pudding. 

One  quart  of  milk,  one  and  one-half 
tablespoons  sugar,  one-third  yeast  cake 
dissolved  in  one  tablespoon  lukewarm 
water.  Warm  milk  to  blood  heat,  add 
sugar  and  dissolved  yeast  cake.  Fill 
beer  bottles  within  one  and  one-half 
inches  of  top;  cork  and  invert  in  a  dish 
of  warm  water.  Let  stand  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  80°  F.  for  six  hours;  chill  and 
serve  the  following  day.  The  above 
recipe  is  much  simpler  than  the  one 
printed  on  page  480,  and  will  be  much 
more  nutritious,  as  new  milk  is  used. 
This  is  the  way  I  was  taught  to  make  it 
in  the  hospital  where  I  took  my  course 
of  training  for  a  nurse. 

Here  is  also  a  recipe  for  snow  pud¬ 
ding,  which  I  used  a  great  deal  for  my 
patients:  One  and  one-third  teaspoon 

granulated  gelatine,  one  tablespoon  cold 
water,  one-half  cup  boiling  water,  one- 
quarter  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon  lemon 
juice;  white  of  one  egg  beaten  stiff. 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  and  dissolve 
in  boiling  water.  Add  fruit  juice  and 
sugar.  Set  in  pan  of  ice  water  and  stir 
until  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  then 
beat  in  white  of  egg,  turn  into  a  small 
mold  previously  wet,  smooth  on  top 
and  set  aside  to  chill.  Unmold  and 
serve  with  soft  custard. 

MRS.  s.  F.  s.  M. 

Varied  Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  best  black  to  put  in  oil 
for  harness?  2.  Your  best  recipe  for  mak¬ 
ing  hard  soap.  3.  Could  I  make  a  sun¬ 
dial  out  of  the  dial  of  a  clock,  and  how? 
4.  What  is  the  best  tiling  to  use  for  dys¬ 
pepsia  to  help  that  gassy  uneasiness  before 
and  after  meals?  f.  b. 

1.  Lampblack  is  the  best  black  to  put 
in  oil  for  harness. 

2.  This  is  an  excellent  hard  laundry 

soap :  Six  pounds  of  washing  soda 

and  three  of  unslaked  lime.  Pour  on 
four  gallons  of  boiling  water,  let  it 
stand  till  perfectly  clear  and  soda  is 
dissolved;  then  drain  off  and  put  in  six 
pounds  of  clean  fat.  Boil  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  harden  (about  two  hours),  stir¬ 
ring  frequently.  While  boiling  thin  it 
with  two  gallons  of  cold  water  previ¬ 
ously  poured  on  the  lime  and  soda  mix¬ 
ture  after  drawing  off  the  four  gallons. 
This  must  he  settled  clear  before  it  is 
drawn  off.  Add  it  when  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  boiling  over.  When  the  soap 
ropes  like  molasses  candy  it  is  done. 
Before  removing  from  the  fire  stir  in 
a  handful  of  coarse  salt.  Wet  a  tub  or 
box  to  prevent  sticking;  turn  in  the 
soap  and  let  it  stand  till  solid;  cut  into 
bars  and  set  on  a  board  to  dry.  This 
makes  nearly  40  pounds  of  soap. 

3.  No ;  the  numerals  are  differently 
arranged  on  the  face  of  a  sundial.  The 
gnomon  is  set  parallel  with  the  earth’s 
axis,  and  the  angle  must  correspond 
with  the  latitude  of  the  locality.  A 
correctly  placed  sundial  means  much 
more  than  merely  setting  a  dial  face 
with  a  gnomon  to  throw  a  shadow. 
The  matter  could  not  be  well  explained 
without  diagrams.  You  will  find  the 
subject  quite  fully  treated  under  the 
heading  of  “dials”  or  “dialling”  in  any 
cncyclopa;dia.  A  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation,  including  the  making  and  set¬ 
ting  of  dials,  is  given  in  “Sundials  and 
Roses  of  Yesterday,”  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle. 

4.  “Dyspepsia”  covers  too  wide  a 
range  of  causes  and  symptoms  for  long¬ 
distance  prescriptions.  Your  family 
doctor  is  the  best  person  to  consult. 
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Grape  Juice  and  Cucumber  Pickle. 

On  page  374  I  notice  under  “Successful 
Canning.'’  Mrs.  S.  F.  S.  M.  speaks  of  put¬ 
ting  up  grape  juice  and  cucumber  pickle, 
all  of  which  kept  well.  Would  she  give 
the  two  recipes  so  that  others  could  be 
benefited?  s.  t.  m. 

Sweet  Pickles. — Eight  pounds  fruit; 
four  pounds  best  brown  sugar;  one 
quart  vinegar;  one  cup  mixed  whole 
spice;  stick  cinnamon,  cassia  buds,  all¬ 
spice  and  cloves;  less  of  latter  than 
former,  according  to  taste.  Tie  the 
spices  in  a  bag  and  boil  with  the  vin¬ 
egar  and  sugar.  .  Skim  well  and  add  the 
fruit.  Cook  ten  minutes  or  till  scalded 
and  tender.  Skim  out  the  fruit  and 
put  in  stone  jars.  Boil  syrup  five  min¬ 
utes  and  pour  over  fruit.  Next  day 
pour  off  syrup  and  boil  down  again. 
Do  this  for  three  mornings  keeping 
bag  of  spice  in  the  syrup.  This  syrup 
can  be  used  for  any  kind  of  sweet  pick¬ 
le.  Take  ripe  cucumber,  peel  and  cut 
in  pieces,  sprinkle  salt  over  them  and 
cover  with  water.  Let  stand  over 
night,  rinse  and  drain,  then  cook  them 
in  the  syrup  till  tender  and  transparent. 
Cook  a  few  at  a  time,  cooking  as  many 
as  the  syrup  will  cover  well,  after  they 
are  in  the  jars. 

Grape  Juice. — Prepare  grapes  and 
cover  them  with  water.  Cook  them 
about  half  an  hour  until  done.  Strain 
(I  always  strain  them  and  get  all  the 
juice  out)  thin,  strain  again  to  make  it 
clear.  (I  do  this  with  my  jellies  also, 
instead  of  dripping  and  then  making 
second  quality  of  jelly.)  The  rule  is 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  juice, 
but  we  do  not  like  it  quite  so  sweet. 
I  use  about  6(4  pounds  to  10  quarts  of 
juice.  This  makes  it  very  rich  and  is 
usually  diluted  when  used.  (But  my 
husband  says  it  is  plenty  good  enough 
for  him  without  being  diluted.)  Set 
bottles  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  fill 
when  juice  is  boiling  hot.  Seal  at  once. 
I  use  the  bottles  that  have  the  rubber 
stoppers,  and  fasten  like  the  Lightning 
fruit  jars.  The  quart  bottles  are  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  dozen.  mrs.  s.  f.  s.  m. 


Bird  Notes. 

The  article,  “Birding  in  Early 
Spring,”  on  page  343,  interested  me 
very  much.  Birding  at  all  times  of  the 
year  is  a  delight  to  me.  During  Spring 
and  in  Autumn  we  may  see  many  kinds 
of  birds  which  will  only  stay  with  us  a 
few  days  or  a  week  or  two.  before 
passing  on  to  their  breeding  grounds  in 
the  North,  or  when  returning  to  their 
Winter  home.  During  Summer  we  may 
learn  much  of  the  habits  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  birds  of  our  own  fields, 
orchards  and  woodlands,  especially  in 
June,  when  birds  and  flowers  are  all  at 
their  best,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  just  to 
drop  our  work,  even  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  go  out  in  the  open  air.  In  Winter 
we  are  not  entirely  deserted,  and  w'm 
can  help  but  admire  the  brave  little  fel¬ 
lows  who  face  the  coldest  weather,  and 
always  seem  so  cheerful  ? 

I  wonder  how  many  of  those  living 
on  farms  have  even  a  “bowing  ac¬ 
quaintance”  with  any  but  the  very  com¬ 
monest  of  our  birds?  Here  where  op¬ 
portunities  for  studying  them  are  so 
plenty  and  where  knowledge  of  them 
might  bring  so  much  of  interest  and 
pleasure,  they  seem  least  appreciated. 
Even  the  busiest,  by  making  good  use 
of  their  eyes,  and  never  missing  an  op¬ 
portunity,  could  soon  learn  to  know  the 
names  and  songs  of  quite  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber.  Many  build  their  nests  in  our  or¬ 
chards  and  fields  and  even  in  the  trees 
about  the  lawn.  If  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  a  few  evergreen  trees  near 
the  house,  the  number  of  birds  we  may 
see  during  the  season  will  be  greatly 
increased;  so  many  birds  seem  to  have 
a  fondness  for  these  trees.  Put  a  shelf 
up  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  porch 
for  phoebes,  and  carefully  observe  their 
ways  for  one  season  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  feel  well  repaid  for  your  trouble, 
and  the  birds  will  return  to  the  same 
nest  year  after  year  and  you  will  take  a 
personal  interest  in  them  and  will  feel 
as  if  greeting  an  old  friend  when  they 
return  to  you  in  the  Spring. 

Orioles  seem  to  prefer  building  their 
nest  near  the  house  if  a  tall  tree  is  con¬ 
venient.  Did  you  ever  watch  an  oriole 
building  its  nest?  If  it  spies  a  bit  of 
string  anywhere,  how  hard  it  will  try  to 
secure  it!  If  you  will  place  some  pieces 
of  twine  on  the  clothes-line  or  the  lower 
branches  of  a  tree,  the  bird  will  not  be 
long  in  finding  it,  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  quantity  of  string  she  will 
take  if  you  keep  her  supplied.  The  male 
bird  seems  to  think  himself  rather  too 
fine  to  work.  I  have  never  seen  him 
assist  in  the  nest  building.  The  female 
bird  will  soon  become  quite  tame,  and 
will  come  down  in  the  tree  quite  near 
you,  and  will  seem  to  scold  you  all  the 
while  you  are  putting  up  the  string  for 
her.  Perhaps  she  is  just  saying, 
“Thank  you,  you  are  so  kind,”  and  if 


her  voice  sounds  rather  fretful  we  can 
readily  forgive  her,  for  it  must  require 
much  patience  and  labor  to  build  so 
beautiful  a  home.  One  year  when  I 
put  out  string  for  my  oriole  a  kingbird 
came  and  took  nearly  all  of  it.  I  don’t 
know  whether  she  used  any  of  it  in  her 
nest  or  not.  She  was  not  so  skilful  in 
handling  it  as  the  oriole,  and  would  get 
it  all  tangled  up  in  the  branches  of  the 
spruce  where  she  would  alight.  One 
May  morning  when  I  was  -busy  at  work 
I  heard  a  new  bird  note  out  in  the 
spruce  trees.  I  left  my  work  and  hur¬ 
ried  out  to  see  what  new  arrival  it  could 
be.  I  saw  a  pair  of  bronzed  grackles. 
1  never  had  heard  one  before.  Such 
notes  from  a  bird !  They  sounded  about 
as  musical  as  the  filing  of  a  saw.  Have 
you  ever  read  Burrough’s  delightful 
books?  If  you  lack  enthusiasm,  and 
can  see  no  pleasure  in  bird  study,  read 
the  last  chapter  of  “Wake  Robin.”  I 
have  read  the  book  more  than  once,  and 
can  read  it  again  and  again  with  plea¬ 
sure.  1  have  found  the  colored  Perry 
pictures  a  great  aid  in  identifying  a 
bird  new  to  me,  and  they  are  inexpens¬ 
ive.  Taking  notes  of  your  observations 
is  of  great  value  and  adds  much  to  your 
pleasure.  It  is  interesting  to  keep  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  return  of  the  birds  each 
year.  If  you  see  a  new  bird  write  in 
your  note  book  the  best  description  of 
it  that  you  can,  and  if  you  cannot  iden¬ 
tify  it  the  first  or  second  time  you  see 
it  do  not  be  discouraged.  Observe  it 
carefully,  and  if  success  does  not  re¬ 
ward  your  efforts  this  year,  perhaps 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  study  it  again 
next  year.  From  your  note  book  you 
can  tell  about  what  time  to  look  for  it. 

Each  new  bird  which  you  see  and 
identify  is  like  making  a  new  discovery. 
Once  you  become  interested  you  will 
always  be  on  the  alert.  A  new  charm 
will  be  added  to  each  walk  and  drive, 
or  to  whatever  occupation  takes  you  out 
of  doors,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  birds  new  to  you  which 
you  will  see.  The  field  is  wide,  the 
pleasure  is  life-long;  become  interested 
in  something  out  of  doors.  Open  your 
eyes  to  the  beauty  which  lies  about  you, 
and  see  if  you  don’t  think  less  of  the 
drudgery  and  lonesomeness  of  farm 
life,  and  more  of  a  better,  brighter  side. 

A  BUSY  farmer’s  WIFE. 


Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“I’m  trying  to  economize  on  wood,” 
I  said  as  I  put  a  stick  in  the  stove.  “It 
seems  to  take  so  much  to  keep  a  fire 
going.  1  suppose  it  is  because  I  am 
used  to  burning  coal.” 

Mrs.  Spraker  smiled.  “If  you  are 
trying  to  economize  I  wonder  why  you 
don’t  do  it.” 

I  must  have  looked  blank. 

"The  way  you  are  doing,”  she  said, 
“you  don't  save  wood  and  you  don’t 
keep  the  room  warm-  either.  Look  at 
your  stove — drafts  all  wide  open,  and 
one  solitary  stick  burning  as  fast  as  it 
can  and  most  of  the  heat  going  up 
chimney.” 

“Well,”  T  said,  “what  can  I  do?  It 
will  go  out  if  I  have  the  drafts  shut.” 

“Of  course  it  will,”  agreed  Mrs. 
Spraker. 

“Will  you  show  me?”  I  asked. 

Mrs.  Spraker  put  down  her  sewing 
and  went  to  the  stove.  She  put  in  sev¬ 
eral  small  sticks,  then  came  back  to 
her  chair. 

“You  haven’t  changed  the  drafts,”  I 
said,  “I  don-'t  see - ” 

“I’m  not  through  yet,”  she  said 
calmly. 

Pretty  soon  the  fire  began  to  roar, 
but  she  kept  on  sewing,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  she  got  up,  took  off  a  cover, 
gave  the  fire  a  poke,  then  filled  the 
stove  as  full  of  wood  as  she  could 
pack  it.  Then  she  shut  all  the  drafts 
tightly,  watched  the  stove  a  minute  and 
nodded  approval.  “A  good  stove,”  she 
said,  “some  would  smoke.” 

“That  is  economizing  wood,  is  it?” 
I  asked  a  bit  sarcastically.  “You’ve 
put  in  ’most  as  much  wood  as  I  would 
use  in  half  the  afternoon.” 

Mrs.  Spraker  looked  at  the  clock. 
“You  see  if  you  have  to  put  in  any  more 
before  it  is  time  to  get  supper.  Of 
course  I  didn’t  have  anything  hut  one 
stick  to  start  with,  so  it  took  more. 
Don’t  wait  till  it  is  all  gone  out  before 
you  fill  it  up  again,  but  when  you  find 
there  is  a  good  bed  of  coals,  put  in 
vour  wood  and  keep  the  stove  shut. 
In  that  way  you  get  the  good  of  your 
fuel,  you  keep  your  stove  hot,  you  don’t 
have  your  fire  roaring  up  the  chimney, 
and  you  don’t  have  to  keep  tending  it 
and  coaxing  it  to  burn.  Of  course 
when  you  want  to  cook,  that  is  another 
matter,  you  have  to  put  on  draft 
enough  then  to  get  the  right  heat.” 

“T’ll  try  your  way,”  T  said,  half  con¬ 
vinced.  “Perhaps  you  are  right.” 

“I  am,”  said  Mrs.  Spraker  with  con¬ 
viction.  SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 


Reliable  Dress-goods 

For  over  65  years  the  women  of 
the  United  States  have  used  Simp- 
son-Eddystone  Black-O-White  cal¬ 
ico  prints.  A  long  time  for  one  kind 
of  cotton  dress-goods  to  remain  the 
favorite  !  The  reason  :  beautiful 
patterns,  absolutely  fast  colors,  and 
cloth  of  enduring  quality. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints. 
If  he  hasn’t  them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him 
supply  you.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  of 
Simpsons  have  made 


M 
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EDDYstoM 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


We  Supply  the  U.  3. 
Government. 

PricesCutinHalf 

this  season.  Our  large 
new  104-page  Band  in¬ 
strument  catalog:  Sent 
FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLJTZER  CO. 
ITS  EC. 4th  St.  Clnclnnati;or, 
349  Wabash  AVC.  Chicago, III. 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
Pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways 
from  $350  up;  6  Webers  from  8250  up;  9  Krakauer 
from  $260  up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chiokerings 
from  $250  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights 
$75  up;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about 
half.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Cash  or  easy 

'  ~  ‘  ~  '  St., 

on  approval. 


monthly  payments.  I.yoii  &  Healy,  62  Adams 
Chicago.  Wo  ship  every where 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


you 

after  uiinr  tha  bicycla  10  dayi. 

DO  NOT 

at  any  price  until  you  recoiro  our  latect 
art  catalogs  illustrating  ererT  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  «n  heard  of 
prices  «nd  marvelous  new  offers. 

nuc  PENT  *•  it  will  colt  yon  to 

”  “  W  t  H  I  write  .  pott&l  and  every¬ 

thin,;  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  let  much  valuable  In¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIKES.  Coaster-Brakes,  Built- 
■p-Whsel,  and  all  aundriea  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  GO.  Oept.B80,  CHICAGO 


Don't  Throw  it  Awa^ 


^  Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ?  ( 


M/gi y*/**.i 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
-^s>  brass,  copper,  graniteware,  hot  water  bags 

‘  etc.  Nosolder,  cementor  rivet.  Any  one 
=*  canusethem;  fit  any  surface;  two  million 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  sizes,  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co. ,  Box  610,  Amsterdam,  N .  Y. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
75  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  all  agents',  dealers' 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  in 

J  close  skimming,  case  of 

cleaning,  easy  running,  slm- 
l  plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er's)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  •  Cambridge,  N.  Y- 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 


of  these  machines  In  use  today. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO, 


will  raise  the  cream 
between  milkings  and 
give  you  sweet  skim 
milk  for  house  and 
stock.  Ice  not  necessa¬ 
ry , cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  tltf 
work.  No  skimming, 
nocrocks  and  pans  to 
handle.  TEN  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  Prico 
$3.25  and  up.  50.000 

Bend  for  Free  Catalog. 

.  BOX  M  BLUFHON,  0. 


FUMA 


99  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

^with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


CURES 

■HEADACHES 

104,254, 504,  &$iqp  Bottles. 


Handy  Knives 

A  real  pocket-knife — an  all¬ 
round  knife — must  be  ready  for 
all  sorts  of  work.  No  other  tool 
is  put  to  so  many  different  uses. 
^  et  how  seldom  do  you  get  one 
that  fillls  the  requirements. 


mm  KUTTCR 

Pocket  Knives 


This  illustration  shows 
the  actual  size  of  holes 
that  may  be  cut  with 
the  leather  punch  blade. 


are  mtide  to  do  all-round  work.  And 
there  are  Keen  Kutter  Pocket  Knives  for 
all  sorts  of  work.  For  example:  the  large 
knife  here  illustrated  has  a  leather  punch- 
blude,  invaluable  to  farmers  and  horsemen. 
I  he  edge  is  curled  over  so  that  when  the 
knife  is  turned  it  cuts  a  clean  hole.  All 
Keen  Kutter  Pocket  Knives 
are  guaranteed.  If  not 
satisfactory  your  money  will 
be  returned.  If  not  at  your 
dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

(Incorporated)  ’ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

HOW  FARMING  CHANGES. 

An  eastern  breeder  sends  this  news : 

To-day  I  received  an  order  for  a  bull 
calf  from  a  man  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  The 
express  charges  will  be  $14  per  hundred, 
but  it  would  be  worth  more  than  that  to 
lead-  him  out  there.  It  would  make  the  old 
Forty-niners  gasp  to  think  of  sending  a 
calf  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


probable  that  the  supply  of  horses  will 
exceed  the  demand,  or  the  price  go 
below  the  cost  of  production.  And  just 
here,  although  I  am  a  breeder  (in  a 
small  way)  of  “mongrels,”  I  wish  to 
give  my  hearty  endorsement  to  the  sen¬ 
sible  article  by  Clark  Pettit  (page  502). 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  commercial 
fertilizer  bill  is  taking  rather  too  large 
a  slice  from  the  average  farmer’s  in¬ 
come  and  that  it  would  be  more  eco¬ 


So  it  would.  Many  of  them  made 
the  journey  behind  or  beside  an  ox 
team.  Had  anyone  told  these  men  20 
years  ago  that  their  country  was  to  be 
a  dairy  section  they  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea.  Yet  the  forests  have  been 
cut  away  and  Alfalfa  is  changing  the 
entire  business  of  the  country  which  it 
enters.  These  same  old  Forty-niners 
were  glad  to  pay  high  prices  for  dried 
apples  peeled  by  hand  and  dried  in 
New  England  backyards.  Now  they 
and  their  children  are  growing  fruit 
which  goes  3000  miles  from  home  and 
captures  markets  everywhere 

SOW  EATING  CHICKENS. 

I  have  a  sow ;  she  is  a  good  mother,  has 
seven  nice  young  pigs  six  weeks  old.  All 
the  chickens  that  get  in  her  reach  she  will 
eat.  She  has  plenty  of  wheat  and  corn, 
barley  and  oats,  and  milk,  and  some  grass, 
but  loves  chickens  better.  I  do  not  like 
to  kill  her  if  I  can  find  something  to 
help  it.  G.  h. 

Ohio. 

The  best  sows  on  the  farm  too  often 
develop  this  habit,  and  no  kind  of 
fancy  feeding  of  choice  foods  will 
check  it.  Usually  such  animals  are 
fattened  and  sent  to  market  as  soon 
as  possible.  As  soon  as  it  is  found 
out  against  them  they  are  sent  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  farm  to  be  fed, 
or  put  in  a  tight  pen  where  the  chickens 
cannot  get  to  them.  However,  when 
the  sow  is  too  valuable  to  send  to 
market  she  can  be  prevented  from 
catching  them.  While  I  have  never 
tried  this  plan  I  was  assured  by  the 
parties  using  it  that  it  was  a  sure 
success.  But  first  the  sow  must  have 
ears  to  make  the  plan  'a  success. 
Sometimes  a  sow  of  this  kind  may 
lose  her  ears.  Get  an  old  boot  leg,  rip 
it  at  seam,  using  one-half  or  the 
whole  if  necessary.  Then  use  pig  or 
other  rings  and  fasten  to  the  sow’s 
ears  in  such  a  way  as  to  blindfold 
her.  The  shape  of  the  leather  will  cause 
it  to  fit  about  her  nose  and  face,  so 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to 
follow  a  chicken  and  then  catch  it. 
There  is  another  plan  that  is  said  to 
work  all  right.  With  rings  fasten  a 
loop  of  wire  to  the  nose  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  her  from  catching 
the  chickens  by  having  the  loop  fall 
over  her  nose  when  she  raises  it  to 
chase  the  chicken  and  is  ready  to  grab 
it  up.  Undoubtedly  the  “bootlegging” 
is  preferable  and  surest,  for  it  cuts 
off  all  attempts  to  catch  the  chicken. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THEllORSE. 

With  the  coming  of  the  automobile 
certain  “prophets”  (?)  foretold  “the 
passing  of  the  horse.”  But  has  there 
been  a  time  during  the  past  50  years 
when  the  price  of  a  horse  was  equal  to 
the  price  of  as  many  tons  of  hay,  or 
bushels  of  grain,  as  it  equals  at  the 
present  time?  When  I  was  a  small 
boy,  nearly  50  years  ago,'  one  of  the 
neighbors  sold  a  horse  for  $300,  “legal 
tender.”  The  same  horse  (or  his  equal) 
would  sell  readily  to-day  for  the  same 
price  in,  standard  currency.  With  the 
breaking  up  of  the  large  western 
ranches  into  homesteads  of  smaller 
areas,  and  the  constantly  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  breadstuffs  to  supply  the  rap¬ 
idly  growing  demands  of  the  cities, 
western  breeders  must  soon  produce 
horses  for  market  under  practically  the 
same  conditions  as  prevail  in  the  East, 
and  at  nearly  as  great  expense;  while 
the  few  years  of  service  now  obtained 
from  iiorses  in  the  cities  make  it  im¬ 


nomical  to  produce  more  homemade 
fertilizer.  The  risk  of  loss  is  less  in 
cattle  than  in  horses  and  the  income 
from  them  less  intermittent,  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  unreliability  of  hired  help  is 
rather  too  great  a  handicap  for  the 
farmer  who  must  start  for  market  a  lit¬ 
tle  after  midnight  during  the  Summer 
season,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  at¬ 
tend  to  cows  himself,  while  colts  may 
run  in  pasture  several  days,  during  a 
press  of  work  with  but  little  need  of 
their  owner’s  attention.  Of  the  defects 
and  blemishes  that  disqualify  an  ani¬ 
mal  for  breeding, I  believe  that  founder 
and  ringbone  are  the  worst.  I  do  not 
consider  an  unpleasant  temper,  or  (so- 
called)  vice,  in  a  mare  an  objection 
when  it  is  the  result  of  an  overwrought 
highstrung  nervous  disposition.  I  have 
raised  colts  that  were  very  pleasant  to 
handle  from  such  mares,  and  have 
known  others  to  do  the  same,  but  the 
colts  were  carefully  handled  and  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  day  of  their  birth. 
The  thing  of  prime  importance  in 
breeding  is  judicious  mating.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  fine  the  stallion  may  be  withiq 
easy  reach,  don’t  breed  a  mare  to  him 
unless  she  be  of  a  harmonious  type.  A 
breeder  who  has  sold  a  number  of  high- 
priced  horses  recently  told  me  that  be¬ 
fore  he  owned  stallions  of  his  own,  he 
had  driven  all  day  to  get  his  mares  to 
a  stallion  that  suited  him. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  i.  s.  albright. 

GROVE  FARM  GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION. 

The  auction  sale  of  Guernsey  cattle  at 
Grove  Farm,  Brooklandvillc,  Mil.,  on  May 
14,  was  well  attended.  It:  was  a  beautiful 
day  and  place,  and  a  well-managed  sale. 
This  herd,  which  was  the  property  of  Jas. 
McK.  and  J.  B.  Merryman,  has  long  been 
favorably  known,  both  in  lines  of  breeding 
represented  and  its  show-ring  record.  They 
were  offered  in  line  condition,  and  were  a 
credit  to  their  owners  and  the  breed  as 
they  were  led  into  the  sale  tent  on  the 
beautiful  lawn.  Mr.  John  Folan  managed 
the  sale,  and  Mr.  Casey  acted  as  auctioneer, 
both  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Clare 
of  Poplar  Grove  3d  10.343  sold  for  $775  to 
It.  J.  Walden,  of  Middleburg,  Md.  The  nine 
cows  sold  averaged  $303.  Four  yearling 
heifers  sold  for  $000.  and  two  heifer 
calves  at  $.300  and  $250  respectively.  Mil¬ 
ford  Lassie’s  2d  Anchor  8407,  the  well- 
known  show  bull,  seven  years  old,  brought 
$200.  Mr.  Merryman’s  24  head  brought 
$4,790,  an  average  of  $199.58. 


Dutch  Belted  Cattle. — The  breeders  of 
these  cattle  seem  to  have  tightened  up 
their  belts — ready  for  an  active  campaign. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association, 
held  at  Hotel  Imperial,  New  York,  May  13, 
John  C.  Maclnnes,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
who  has  been  president  of  the  association 
for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  asked  that  lie 
might  not  be  again  elected.  H.  B.  Rich¬ 
ards,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  who  has  been  secre¬ 
tary  continuously  since  the  organization  of 
the  association,  was  elected  president,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Maclnnes,  and  G.  G.  Gibbs,  of 
Marksboro,  N.  J.,  succeeds  Mr.  Richards 
as  secretary  and  treasurer.  There  were 
also  some  changes  in  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  Fifteen  breeders  asked  to  become 
members  of  the  association. 


know  they  are  pure,  clean  and  wholesome  (not 
mill  sweepings,  ground  chaff,  husks  or  distillery 
mixtures),  having  the  medicinal  properties  the 
proper  strength  for  your  particular  case.  With 
this  feed  you  can  force  the  fattening  of  stock  for 
the  market  without  danger  of  getting  the  blood 
feverish  or  the  legs  stocked  up.  Excellent  for 
brood  mares,  growing  young  stock  or  for  keeping 
work  horses  in  condition. 

FORMULAS  FOR  A  FEW  COMBINATIONS: 

No.  1.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal,  36 
lbs.  Gluten  Feed,  6  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  2.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Shorts,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal, 
48  lbs.  Ground  Oats,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  3.  24  lbs.  Com  Meal,  40  lbs.  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains,  16  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal, 
1  pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  4.  48  lbs.  Com  Meal,  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran, 
6  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal,  12  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1 
pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

Mix  thoroughly  together  and  feed  as  a  regular 
grain  ration  and  in  quantity  to  suit  the  individual 
vase.  Price,  25c.  package :  35c.  by  mail. 

I  will  furnish  my  Kidney  and  Nerve  Pow- 
clers  in  hulk  lots.  10  lbs.,  $3.50:  25  lbs..  $7.50;  5 It 
lbs.,  $14:  100  lbs..  $25.  Freight  prepaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 

88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


is  the  Most  Economical  Producer  of  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

The  MONTHLY  GUERNSEY  BULLETIN  and 
information  regarding  the  breed  free  by  addressing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Box  R  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN 
HULL  CALF  FOR  SALK 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.R.  O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world's  record.  Bull  Calf  born  April 
8th,  1909:  Dam,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  98965,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  largo,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  be  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  he  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  McA DAM,  Prop. 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
_ A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Bred  in  the  purple  from  Johanna  Rue  3d’s 
Lad,  Jessie  DeBurke  Lad  a  son  of  Sarcastic 
Lad,  and  Pontiac  Chiron  a  son  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol  the  greatest  bull  of  the  breed. 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  THE  QUALITY. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES"  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
bad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  iu  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOO  DC  RE  ST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  Comity,  New  York. 


Dairymen  Having  Ten  or  More  Cows  Need 

Mehring’s  Foot  Power  Cow  Milker 

Milks  two  cows  at  a  time,  20  cows  per  hour. 
Describe  your  dairy  and  write  to 

W.  M.  Me  bring,  York  Itoad,  Maryland 


FOR  Q  A I  C— Cheap — B.  L.  K.  Milking  Outfit  for 
I  UIV  OHLL  4u  cows,  complete,  with  3  milkers: 
used  less  than  7  months.  Farm  rented  reason  for 
selling.  8.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm.  N.  Y. 


k/[ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  brandies 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  largo, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERICSH  IRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshlres,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  K.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUG1I JIY  FARM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


PHF^HIRPQ— ' thk  white,  bacon  hog, 

unconillLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM.  Sylvania.  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

SPECIAL. — 30  Masterpiece  sows  bred.  Pigs  all  ages;  the  type 
that  weighs  700  to  800  pouuds  at  maturity,  with  shoit,  broad 
heads.  Come  and  see  them.  If  Impossible,  w  rite  for  free  book¬ 
let.  H.  C.  H.  B.  HA  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


JHE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

Offers  For  Sale— Short-Horn  Bulls. 

Broadhooks  King,  No.  307364,  calved  March  30th, 
1908.  Sired  by  Whitehall  King,  No.  222724.  Dam, 
Duchess  4th,  vol.  57,  page  583.  Red  Boy,  No.  299744, 
calved  October  25th,  1907.  Sired  by  Gay  Lad,  No. 
244135.  Dam,  Lady  Peerless,  vol.  56,  page  805. 

Also  others  sired  by  Cumberland  Last,  No.  223822, 
Whitehall  Count  and  Orange  Sultan,  No.  263522.  Of 
good  type,  size  and  quality.  From  four  to  eighteen 
months.  For  particulars  and  prices  address 
C.  P.  WEST  &  SON,  Box  86,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73S52,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  161625.  I 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  120  days. 


J.  GRANT  MORSE, 


Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  In  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C..  Courage  P.  S.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  H.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  BKLTZ HOOVER, 

Suimyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 

- . . you  a  rog.  Jersey  bull,  best 

airy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

1.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


fou  Can't  Afford 


JERSEYS 


— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  20  cows,  18  heifers,  17  bulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenhurg.  Pa. 

4  ST.  LAMBERT  BULL  CALVES  FOR 
SALE.  Two  to  ten  months  old.  Solid  color. 
Breeding  the  best. 

J.  ALDUS  HKHH,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


QUALITY 

FOIt  SA  I.E  :  (  satisfaction  guaranteed  )  two  high 
bred  Jersey  Bulls,  one  ten,  one  sixteen  months 
old.  Both  out  of  Advanced  Registry  Cows,  having 
authenticated  yearly  fat  tests  made  under  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University.  For  description  and  prices  address 
THOMAS  ROSE,  Mgr.,  "Brightsiile, "Aurora, N.Y. 


POL  I, ED  JERSEYS— Hornless  Dairy  Cattle. 

Rules  for  registration,  breeder’s  names,  etc.,  of 
Chas.  S.  Hatfield,  Secy.,  Box  10,  R.4,  Springfield,  O. 


REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGSfSsJw* 

Cellar  Lawn  Farm,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


nCDHT  riD  M  Collie  Dogs,  Delaine  Merino  Sheep. 
UliU  I  I  Anm  a  Partridge,  P.  1  locks,  Golden  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks,  Kouen  and  Mallard  Ducks.  Kggs  for  Hatching. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  K.F.p.No.2.  Cadiz,  Ohio 


COLLIE  PUPS  from  Imported  Champion  Stock, 
$5,  $8  and  $10  each.  Eggs  from  Golden  Silver 
and  White  Wyandottes,  $1.50  a  setting.  New  York 
winners.  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Prospect,  Ohio. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  inos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


CHESHIRES 


THE  NEW  YORK 
FARMER’S  HOG 


Hardy,  prolific,  light,  stroDg  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Itbaca,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  Y0RKSHIRES.72r1iWi? 

istered  Bull.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


nHPflPQ  THIS  BI(i  DEEP  FELLOWS, 

UUnUuO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Lilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS.  Transfer,  Pa. 


BITTER  LICK 

'  MEDICATED 

SALT  BRICK 


The  Great  Conditioner,  Tonic,  Digester 
and  Worm  Destroyer  for 

HORSES,  CATTLE  and  SHEEP 

A  pure,  highly  concentrated,  medicated 
salt,  in  brick  form,  infallible  in  curative 
and  beneficial  effect.  AH  animals  relish  it. 
2-lb.  brick,  25c;  per  doz.,  82.50.  Catalog  of  all 
Stockmen’s  Supplies  free.  Agents  wanted. 
F.  S.  Burch  &  Co.,  177  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


“Veterinary  Experience,” 

d»rn  A  100- page  Illustrated  book 
r  nil  Cl  Dr.  8.  A.  Tuttle.  A  guide  lor 
every  emergency.  It’s  as  good  as  being 
a  Veterinary  to  have  this  book  and 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

For  external  and  Internal  use  for 
the  many  common  horse  ailments. 

Don’t  experiment.  Get  Tuttle’s  and 
be  sure.  Write  for  book. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

3  O  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  Bond  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio 


18  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

From  One  to  Five  Years. 

Bred  from  the  best  imported  stock,  closely  related 
to  the  most  famous  show  horses  of  the  breed. 
Several  will  make  ton  horses,  and  will  be  priced  at 
their  real  worth.  ROBINSON  &  GELOllK, 
Kanona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  AND  GERMAN  COACH  anVmares 

IMPORTED  AND  RAISED  ON 

THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO. 

This  great  establishment  has  now  become  the  leading  importing  establish¬ 
ment  in  America.  Imports  and  sells  more  stallions  and  mares  than  any 
other  three  importing  establishments  in  America.  The  proprietor.  Col.  G. 
W.  Crawford,  has  had  a  very  busy  and  successful  winter.  Will  start  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  very  short  time,  and  is  determined  to  lay  in  the  greatest 
stock  that  has  ever  been  purchased  in  the  Old  Country  by  an  American. 
He  will  not  stop  for  price,  but  will  have  the  quality  regardless  of  price. 
The  American  people  have  found  out  where  to  come  to  find  the  good 
stallions  and  mares.  And  a  man  who  is  a  judge  will  know  that  he  is  get- 
ling  the  good  kind.  My  next  sale  will  be  in  October.  Write  me  and  tell  me 
what  you  want.  All  letters  will  be  forwarded  to  me  in  the  Old  Country. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Proprietor, 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio. 

’Phones,  Bell  651  W— Citizens  200. 
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A  VETERAN  HAY  LOADER. 

The  hay  loader  shown  at  Fig.  249  has 
been  used  on  the  farm  of  W.  O.  Hurst. 
Lorain  Co.,  Ohio,  for  five  years.  It 
is  still  able  to  get  to  work,  and  has 
proved  itself  a  necessity.  vVhen  we  see 
a  veteran  machine  of  this  sort  we  think 
of  the  skill  of  the  maker  and  no  less  of 
the  care  of  the  farmer  who  has  handled 
it  at  work.  Some  tools  go  to  pieces  in  a 
few  years,  and  frequently  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  blamed  for  the  failure, 
when  in  truth  they  did  their  part  fully. 
The  trouble  lay  in  the  neglect  of  little 
things,  such  as  keeping  nuts  and  bolts 
tight  and  straight,  and  all  bearings  well 
oiled.  The  man  who  is  careful  of  these 
things  is  sure  to  prolong  the  life  of  his 
tools.  There  will  be  more  hay  loaders 
than  ever  before  this  year  at  work  in 
hayfields.  They  pick  up  the  hay  and 
toss  it  to  the  wagon  in  a  way  that  gives 
one  man  great  control  of  a  large  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  hayfield. 

MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN,  AGAIN. 

He  Champions  “Dry  Mash.” 

On  page  509  L.  R.  P.  throws  down 
the  gauntlet  on  the  trap-nest  and  the 
dry-mash  hopper  with  a  vengeance.  I 
shall  let  the  one  on  the  trap-nest  lie  for 
the  present,  but  I  should  feel  myself  a 
coward  to  my  own  convictions  did  I 
not  take  up  the  other.  I  wish  first  to 
compliment  him  on  the  plausibility  of 
his  theorieSj  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
puts  them  into  a  readable  article,  and 
then  wallop  him  with  a  bundle  of  facts. 

Older  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
bear  witness  of  my  courage  in  the  past 
to  tell  of  some  of  my  failures,  and  give 
the  readier  credence  to  this  account  of 
success  with  the  dry-mash  system  of 
feeding.  1  find  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
expect  to  solve  new  and  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  first  trial,  and  conclude 
that  they  are  not  capable  of  solution 
because  of  our  own  failures.  The 
writer  struggled  for  three  years  with 
the  dry  mash  problem  before  success 
crowned  his  efforts. '  Fourteen  years  of 
intense  study  and  experimenting  have 
been  given  to  the  hardest  problem  I 
ever  tackled,  that  of  balanced  rations, 
and  the  two  are  so  closely  allied  that 
when  either  is  solved  the  other  is  much 
easier.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
“some  strains  of  the  older  breeds  have 
run  out  and  become  weakened,”  as  L. 
R.  P.  says,  but  when  he  lays  the  blame 
all  to  "too  much  artificial  hatching  and 
rearing,”  I  believe  him  to  be  all  wrong. 
Improper  feeding  must  bear  a  large 

share  of  the  blame  in  such  cases. 

Now  for  the  bundle  of  facts.  My 
own  flock  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
usually  numbering  from  1000  to  1500 
mature  birds,  is  fairly  entitled  to  be 
classed  with  those  "that  have  been 
weakened  by  “too  much  artificial  hatch¬ 
ing  and  rearing.”  White  diarrhoea 
among  the  chicks,  often  taking  off  over 
50  per  cent  of  them,  and  roup  later  on. 
reducing  the  survivors  to  mere  skele¬ 
tons,  have  had  a  goodly  share  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  such  a  condition.  About 
three  years  ago  the  dry  mash  fad 
struck  me  and  I  am  free  to  say  that 
for  over  two  years  conditions  got  worse 
rather  than  better.  When  a  schoolboy 
i  made  it  a  boast  that  I  never  passed  a 
problem  until  I  had  solved  it,  and  this 
habit,  carried  into  the  later  problems  of 
life,  has  often  kept  me  “pegging  away” 
after  some  might  have  been  discour¬ 
aged. 

My  hens  in  the  “hen  barn,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  had  “a  hopper  of  feed  star¬ 
ing  them  in  the  face”  ever  since  they 
were  placed  in  it,  nearly  three  years 
ago,  yet,  when  I  go  in  among  them  at 
feeding  time  with  a  pail  of  grain  I  have 
to  “duck  my  head”  until  I  can  scatter 
the  first  measure  of  the  grain,  to  keep 
them  from  scratching  my  eyes  out  as 
they  take  wing  and  try  to  alight  on  my 
head  and  shoulders.  "My  other  smaller 
flocks  in  the  colony  houses  are  equally 
ravenous.  Each  of  these  colony  houses 
has  a  small  grain  bin  holding  a  bag  of 
grain,  and  it  is  really  dangerous  to 
stoop  and  dip  a  basin  of  corn  from  the 
bottom.  Some  of  those  “weakened 
birds”  are  apt  to  make  a  grab  for  your 
ear  or  nose,  or  peck  your  eye.  I  come 
to  the  house  so  often  with  a  raw  spot 
or  scab  on  some  part  of  mv  face  that 
my  wife  says  I  am  literally  “hen¬ 
pecked”  at  last. 


It  was  not  always  so.  Oh,  no!  The 
contents  of  that  “hopper  of  feed”  have 
been  changed  again  and  again  and  re¬ 
sults  carefully  studied  and  compared. 
Most  of  the  time  for  over  two  years  I 
had  trouble  to  get  the  hens  to  come 
downstairs  at  feeding  time.  Often  I 
had  to  carry  part  of  the  grain  upstairs 
and  fairly  coax  them  to  get  down  from 
the  perches  and  eat  a  little  of  it.  Dry 
mash  is  all  right,  but  the  dry  mash 
they  were  getting  was  all  wrong.  L.  R. 
P.  admits  “it  is  easy — too  easy,"  and  if 
he  could  come  and  follow  me  for  an 
hour  some  afternoon  from  four  to  five 
o’clock,  I  think  he  would  say  it  is  also 
"profitable.”  1  could  convince  him  that 
with  the  proper  bulk  and  nutrients  in 
the  "hopper  of  feed”  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  throw  them  about  a  pound 
of  corn  once  a  day  for  each  12  liens 
(Leghorns),  and  it  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  what  time  of  day  it  is  done,  so 
long  as  it  is  done  regularly  at  the 
same  time.  Starting  out  at  4  P.  M.,  we 
will  go  to  the  “hen  barn"  first  and  scat¬ 
ter  their  corn  as  quickly  as  possible  so 
as  to  give  all  an  equal  chance  to  get 
their  share.  No  need  to  take  any  up¬ 
stairs  and  coax  them  from  the  perches. 
Every  head  is  red,  and  every  head  is 
erect,  with  an  eye  on  the  corn  in  my 
pail.  We  then  gather  the  eggs  from 
the  nests  and  carry  them  to  the  house. 
We  are  sure  to  have  over  50  per  cent, 
though  these  hens  have  started  on  their 
fourth  j-ear,  most  of  their  lives  being 
fairly  classed  as  "weakened  and  run¬ 
down.”  Next  we  will  take  our  baskets 
and  visit  the  colony  houses,  which  con¬ 
tain  mostly  from  40  to  50  hens  each. 
All  we  have  to  do  here  is  to  pick  up 
the  eggs  and  carry  them  to  the  house. 
These  hens  had  their  daily  allowance  of 
whole  corn  thrown  to  them  in  the 
morning,  before  the  doors  were  opened. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  colony 
plan  with  me  heretofore  has  been  the 
impossibility  to  feed  intelligently,  after 
hens  are  let  out  for  the  day,  on  account 
of  their  following  the  feeder  about 
from  house  to  house.  This  objection 
was  serious,  both  when  feeding  wet 
mash  and  when  giving  whole  grain, 
either  at  noon  or  at  night.  With  the 
hopper  of  dry  mash,  and  whole  corn 
only  once  every  24  hours,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  doors  are  opened,  all 
such  difficulty  is  avoided.  Some  of  my 
colonics  contain  last  year's  pullets, 
some/  two-year-old  hens,  and  some 
older  than  those  in  the  “hen  barn.” 
We  will  find  but  little  difference  in 
the  contents  of  the  nests;  what 
difference  there  is  will  be  in  favor  of 
the  younger  hens.  No.  10  contains  57 
one-year-old  hens,  and  yesterday  they 
laid  43  eggs.  No.  19  contains  37  two- 
year-old  hens,  and  their  hopper  of  dry 
mash  is  suspended  on  scales  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  study.  Yesterdav  they  ate 
three  pounds  eight  ounces  of  dry  mash, 
I  gave  them  in  the  morning  three 
pounds  two  ounces  of  corn  and  they 
laid  25  eggs,  which  is  about  their 
usual  average.  P»y  five  P.  M.  we  shall 
have  the  job  done,  and  from  about  1140 
hens  1  will  have  600  eggs.  The  time 
spent  in  locking  up  at  night,  and  open¬ 
ing  up  and  serving  out  the  corn  in  the 
colony  houses  in  the  morning,  amounts 
to  about  another  hour.  Market  quota¬ 
tions  in  New  York  to-day  for  white 
eggs  are  25  cents  per  dozen,  and  our 
germless  eggs  sell  for  a  nice  premium 
above  that.  Those  who  are  so  inclined, 
can  do  their  own  figuring  as  to  whether 
or  not  dry  mash  feeding  is  “profitable,” 
but  bear  in  mind  that  this  “bundle  of 
facts”  concerns  a  flock  fairly  entitled  to 
be  classed  as  “weakened*  and  run  out.” 
Does  a  pound  of  corn  to  each  12  hens 
once  a  day  satisfy  the  hens’  appetites? 
Not  by  any  means.  They  are  appar¬ 
ently  as  hungry  after  they  “gobble  it 
down”  as  before.  Should  1  satisfy  their 
appetite  with  corn  even  once  a  day,  the 
dry  mash  they  would  consume  would 
not  make  a  balanced  ration,  and  the 
same  old  trouble  of  coaxing  them  from 
the  perches,  with  irregular  egg  yield, 
would  result.  I  quite  agree  with  L.  R. 
P.  as  to  the  desirability  of  “vigor”  in 
the  breeding  pen.  A  year  ago  T  had  a 
cockerel  that  had  a  superabundance  of 
“vigor.”  I  could  not  go  near  him  but 
what  he  was  always  ready  for  a  “scrap” 
with  me.  In  walking  through  his  yard 
I  had  to  keep  my  eye  always  upon  him. 
He  was  always  ready  to  strut  up  be¬ 
hind  me  and  “make  a  strike”  with  his 
spurs,  and  lie  generally  hit  me  above 
the  knee.  He  was  a  fairly  good  speci¬ 
men  of  a  show-bird  and  I  mated  him 
with  five  of  my  best  hens,  hen-hatching 
and  raising  the  eggs,  for  my  supply  of 
male  birds  for  this  season.  Cockerels 
from  this  mating  weighed  five  pounds 
each  at  five  months  of  age,  and  the 
pullets  were  not  far  behind  them.  Give 
us  “vigor”  by  all  means,  but  please  do 
not  lay  the  want  of  it  to  dry  mash, 
whatever  you  do  about  the  trap-nests. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


-to -Dai  e  Cow  Barns 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  fit  up  your  barn 
the  modern  way.  You  want  it  convenient 
and  comfortable  for  Cows  and  it  must  be  sanitary. 

Don’t  make  a  move  toward  building’  or  refitting  until  you 
have  written  for  our  fine  new  book  on  the 

JAMES  SANITARY  STALLS 


chions,  it  shows  many  fine  barn  pictures,  interior  and  exterior,  gives  barn 
plans,  plans  for  calt  pens,  shows  best  scheme  / 


It  opens  up  for  you  the  modern  idea  of  dairying.  It’s  a  book  for  every  dairy¬ 
man  to  read,  because  in  addition  to  describing  the  famous  James  Sanitary  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 

,  P  . 

for  feeding,  watering  and  stable  cleaning,  how 
to  ventilate,  how  to  plan  for  Silo,  litter  and 
feed  carrier,  etc.  It’s  a 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Book  "• 

printed  in  colors  and  it’s  just  off  the 
press.  You  will  find  it  the  most  practical 
thing  on  dairy  farm  arrangement  evergot- 
ten  out.  It’s  keynote  is  Sanitary  Quarters. 

Cow  Comfort,  Your  Convenience  and 
Your  Profit.  There’s  a  free  copy 
for  you  A  postal  brings  it.  Send 
your  name  today  to 


The 
James 
Way  Is 
The  Best  Way 


Kent  Mfg.  Co. 

1 30  Kane  Street 
Fort 

Atkinson 

Wisconsin 


U.S.  , 


u.s. 


U.S. 
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OUR 
SIDE  OF 
THE  QUESTION 

The  United  States  Separator  has^ 
built  up  a  reputation  for  efficiency 

and  durability  that  makes  it  the 
foremost  machine  from  every  stand¬ 
point  of  separator  requirements. 

We  prize  that  reputation  and  in 
the  changes  we  have  made  for  1909 
every  feature  that  has  helped  to  make 
the  United  States  famous  as  the  re¬ 
liable  separator  has  been 
retained. 

Every  improvement  that  has 
been  made  has  been  made  with  the 
object  of  building  up  and  adding  to^ 
that  reputation. 

We  have  added  “working 
points”  and  not  fancy 
“talking  points.” 


N  ITEDC 
STATED. 


1909 


YOUR 
SIDE  OF 
THE  QUESTION 

You  buy  a  Cream  Separator, 

not  on  account  of  some  “fancy  talking 
points,”  but  because  it  will  enable  you 
to  handle  your  dairy  product  more 
easily  and  with  greater  proiit. 

A  machine  that  will  handle  more 
milk.  That  will  skim  it  more  thor¬ 
oughly.  That  will  lose  least  in  bowl 
flushing  and  that  can  be  kept  clean 
and  sanitary  with  the  least  trouble. 

These  are  your  requirements,  and 
a  trial  will  convince  you  that  the 
/latest  model  U.  S.  embodies  all  of 
these  essential  features,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  ever  before 
been  reached  in  Separator 
construction. 


BUILT 

FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND  _ 

DURABILITY  FOR  DAIRYMEN  WHO  KNOW 
"  AND  DEMAND  THE 

Send  for  BEST 

Catalogue  159  Free 


A  Postal 
Will  Bring  It 


ermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont ! 
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WILDERS 

WHIRLWIND 

SILO 
FILLER 


Will  fill 


Will  cut 
or  shred 

green  or  dry  fodder  and 
cut  hay  or  straw.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  explains  why  WhirF 
winds  succeed  where 
others  fail.  Carried  in 
stock  at  principal  trans¬ 
fer  points.  Pamphlet,— 
“How  and  Why  to  Fill  a 
Silo,"  sent  free. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 

Box  33 

Monroe,  Mich. 


SILOS 

The  “PHILADELPHIA” 

The  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  longest  teat  and  most  In  use.  Con¬ 
tinuous  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The  only 
Opening  Hoof  made.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalogue. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Ask  for  prices  and  new  catalog. 

E.  F.  SOHLICHt'ER  CO.,  lO  S.  lXth  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  lesr  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate,  it  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it.  ( 

1  If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10  Shortsville.N.Y. 


WEEDSPORT  IMPROVED  SILO 

with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing  and  interchange¬ 
able  doors;  best  silo 
mado;  white  pine.  Nor¬ 
way  pine,  spruce,  cy¬ 
press;  hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  farmers  are  us¬ 
ing  them.  Brutus,  Ca¬ 
yuga  and  Seneca  hay 
racks;  handy,  cheap,  well  made  and  durable. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO.,  Weedsport,  New  York. 


GREEN,  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unaoproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  . ’terature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 
322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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ABOUT  THOSE  POULTRY  “FADS.” 

I  have  read  the  article  on  page  509, 
and  find  the  “meat  or  kernel”  of  it,  off 
flavor  or  worm-eaten,  if  you  so  prefer. 
This  man  owned  a  wonderful  hen, 
laying  many  eggs  and  apparently  be¬ 
cause  she  could  not,  or  the  male  mated 
to  her  did  not,  reproduce  her  (untold) 
productiveness,  he  concluded  the 
chicken  industry  could  not  be  improved. 
Years  ago  you  could  not  get  new-laid 
eggs  in  the  Winter  at  any  price;  to-day 
it  is  a  known  fact  many  are  specializ¬ 
ing  for  Winter  eggs,  and  can  show 
yearly  accounts  by  the  condemned  sys¬ 
tem  of  trap-nests  of  fabulous  numbers 
of  eggs  produced  by  many  purebred 
hens  for  generations,  and  certainly  our 
poultry  has  not  degenerated  in  vigor  or 
productiveness.  One  New  York  poul- 
trymau  of  my  acquaintance  supplied 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  for  26  years 
with  semi-weekly  shipments  of  eggs, 
and  missed  one  shipment  only  in  that 
time,  and  then  the  snow  was  drifted  so 
deep  that  the  team  could  not  get 
through.  This  statement  was  broad¬ 
cast,  and  doubting  it.  I  asked  Mr.  Dar¬ 
ling  of  the  hotel,  and  he  told  me  it  was 
correct. 

Then  again,  he  swings  off  on  to  cows. 
I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  in  his 
county  there  are  to-day  more  purebred 
Jerseys  and  Jersey  grades  than  all  the 
“natives”  put  together,  and  if  he  knows 
less  about  chickens  than  he  shows  he 
does  about  cows,  I  am  sorry  for  him. 
I  will  not  “throw  mud”  at  any  man’s 
favorite  breed,  but  when  he  deliberately 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  condemn  a  breed 
which  you  can  find  in  the  hands  of 
more  farmers  than  any  other,  and  have 
invariably  proven  themselves  the  money 
makers  of  thousands,  he  should  not 
have  so  much  prominence  given  his  ar¬ 
ticle.  Ask  the  farmers  and  their  wives 
what  improvement  their  Jerseys  and 
Jersey  grades  have  done  and  are  doing 
to  their  farms  and  pocketbooks.  Ask 
them  if  they  have  found  them  wild, 
pampered  and  unprofitable,  so  much  so, 
that  they  have  gone  -back  to  any  old 
scrub  that  can  rustle  around  a  fence 
corner  or  strawstack,  knee  deep  in  l-.e 
mire,  as  I  suppose  your  correspondent's 
“natives”  can  be  found  any  Winter? 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  R.  f.  shannon. 

R.  N.-Y. — While  this  article  has  been 
severely  criticised  by  some  stockmen,  it 
is  highly  praised  by  others.  We  refer 
particularly  to  the  “trap-nest”  method. 
This  plan  has  now  been  tried  f  some 
years.  If  it  enables  poultry  keepers  to 
really  'improve  their  laying  stock  there 
should  be  facts  and  figures  to  prove  it. 
We  want  them  if  they  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 


SELLING  TIMOTHY  HAY. 

On  page  490  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Mr. 
Long  condemns  outright  the  practice  of 
selling  Timothy  hay.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  value  of  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  nor  that  taking  off  any  crop, 
without  returning  something  to  the  land, 
will  make  both  the  farm  and  the  farmer 
poor.  There  is  a  limit  on  most  farms 
as  to  the  amount  of  stock  that  can  be 
kept  to  consume  all  the  legumes  that 
might  grow.  Simply  to  feed  produce 
to  stock,  in  order  that  the  plant  food 
may  be  returned  to  the  land,  with  no 
other  profit  from  them,  will  enrich  the 
soil,  but  it  will  not  buy  shoes  for  the 
babies,  nor  pay  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage.  There  is  also  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  work  a  man  can  get  done. 
The  crop  which  brings  the  largest 
gross  returns  when  sold,  is  not  always 
the  most  profitable.  To  me,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  western  farmer,  of  turning 
stock  into  the  cornfields,  and  losing 
most  of  the  fodder,  seems  wasteful  in 
the  extreme,  but  to  him,  it  is  real 
economy,  for  he,  with  one  hired  man, 
in  eight  months,  can  take  care  of  160 
acres,  and  he  needs  few  buildings.  By 
so  doing,  he  has  more  net  cash  at  the 
end  of  the  year  than  if  he  husked  his 
own  corn  and  saved  all  his  fodder,  at 
a  greatly  increased  cost  of  labor. 

Take  my  own  case :  I  can  devote  50 
or  60  acres — naturally  adapted  to  grass 
— to  growing  Timothy  for  market — not 
to  feed.  I  shall  not  get  as  much  grass, 
for  this  crop,  as  for  many  others,  but  I. 
can  grow  it  with  a  minimum  of  labor, 
and  $12  to  $25  net  on  an  acre,  pays 
good  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land. 
I  keep  80  head  of  cattle — old  and 
young — a  flock  of  sheep  and  one  of 
hogs,  besides  the  farm  horses  and  a 
colt  or  two  each  year.  Were  I  to  keep 
more  stock,  to  eat  up  the  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  that  might  grow  on  this  hay 


land  I  should  have  to  build  more  stable 
room,  and  keep  more  help.  I  often 
find  it  difficult  now  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  help  to  care  for  the  stock  prop¬ 
erly,  and  gather  the  fruit  and  other 
crops  without  loss.  Clover  will  only- 
stand  one  year,  which  means  a  shorter 
rotation,  more  plowing,  and  labor. 
These  lands  will  mow  good  crops  of 
Timothy  from  five  to  12  years.  Were 
Mr.  Long  to  see  the  crops  of  corn 
that  follow  the  hay  on  these  Timothy 
meadows  when  they  are  broken  up.  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  say  the  land  was 
impoverished.  There  is  always  an  af¬ 
termath  to  provide  humus ;  a  light 
dressing  of  manure  will  make  the 
meadow  “bud  and  blossom  like  the 
rose.”  The  editor  speaks  of  using  fer¬ 
tilizer.  We  are  now  applying  on  our 
meadows,  a  dressing  of  500  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  500  pounds  of  ground 
bone,  800  pounds  of  S.  C.  rock,  and 
200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  This 
will  analyze  4.5  per  cent  nitrogen,  11.1 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  5  per 
cent  potash.  It  costs  $27.37  a  ton.  We 
use  400  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  can  write 
my  name  with  this  mixture,  and  a  way¬ 
faring  man,  passing  by  can  read  it  10 
days  after  it  is  put  on.  To  sell  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  wheat,  potatoes,  or  any  other 
crop,  and  return  nothing  to  the  land,  is 
not  good  farming  or  good  business. 
It  always  stirs  my  Dutch  blood  when  I 
read  or  hear  a  wholesale  condemna¬ 
tion  of  selling  Timothy  hay.  In  some 
cases  it  is,  of  course,  unwise  to  do 
so.  In  others — like  my  own — it  is  very 
wise  and  profitable.  We  should  never 
lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules  for  all  to 
follow,  simply  because  such  are  good 
for  us,  under  our  peculiar  conditions. 
Better  be  guided  by  the  underlying 
principle.  edw’d  van  alstyne. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  MILK  MAKING. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Connecticut 
sends  us  a  copy  of  the  Newtown 
(Conn.)  Bee,  in  which  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  E.  S.  Lovell: 

Good  Times  for  Farmers. 

While  talking  with  a  business  man  from 
a  nearby  city,  one  day  last  week,  about 
the  prospect  of  better  limes,  etc.,  my  friend 
made  the  statement  that  “it  must  be  good 
limes  with  tile  farmers.’’  I  told  him  the 
dairy  farmer  could  hardly  make  expenses 
at  the  present  price  of  milk  and  grain, 
and  lo  prove  my  statement  I  will  give  a 
few  figures  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  our  wise  friends  who  assert  we 
are  becoming  overburdened  with  the  cares 
of  increasing  wealth.  On  Saturday,  May 
8,  1  weighed  all  grain  fed  to  my  dairy  of 
31  cows,  feeding  very  carefully  to  get.  an 
average  amount  in  order  to  be  accurate. 
The  day  was  line,  making  the  milk  yield 
something  like  20  to  50  pounds  higher 
than  if  it  had  been  stormy.  Grain  was 
best:  wheat  mixed  feed,  corn  and  cob  meal 
and  cotton-seed  meal.  The  31  cows  were 
fed  358  pounds  grain  or  11%  pounds  each. 
At  the  market  price : 


358  lbs.  feed  at  $1.60  cwt .  $5.73 

15  lbs.  hay  each  by  estimate  at  $15 

a  ton  .  3.49 

Total  cost  of  day's  feed .  $9.22 

Borden's  weight  of  milk  de¬ 
livered  . 771  lbs. 

Add  30  lbs.  used  at  home...  30  lbs. 

801  lbs. 

Price,  $1.25  cwt . $10.01 


Balance  . 79 


Pictures  Against  laik 

NO  matter  *how  complicated  his  cream  sep¬ 
arator,  every  “bucket  bowl”  manufac¬ 
turer  claims  his  machine  is  simplest  and 
easiest  to  clean.  Even  the  makers  of  disk 
machines — with  40  to  60  pieces  inside  the 
bowl — make  the  same  claims.  Yet  none 
of  these  “bucket  bowl”  fellows  dare 
put  pictures  of  their  separator  bowl 
parts  into  their  advertisements — they 
all  realize  that  pictures  would 
make  their  claims  ridiculous. 

The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubu¬ 
lar  Cream  Separator  is,  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  only  sim¬ 
ple,  sanitary,  easy  to  clean 
separator  made.  We  put  pic¬ 
tures  against  “bucket  bowl” 
talk.  We  frequently  show  you 
pictures  of  the  light,  simple 
Dairy  Tubular  Bowl  and  of 
heavy,  complicated  “bucket 
bowls.  ’  ’  Compare  them.  They  tell  the  whole  story.  It  will  take  you  less 
than  thirty  seconds  to  put  “bucket  bowl”  claims  where  they  belong. 

The  self  styled  “original  maker  of  disk  machines”  is  trying  to  maintain 
sales  by  patent  infringement  suits  against  equally  cheap  machines,  that  have 
been  made  for  several  years  with  disks  like  his.  If  you  want  to  avoid  work, 
expense  and  dissatisfaction,  get  a  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular.  Made  in  the 
world’s  biggest  and  best  separator  factory.  Branch  factories  in  Canada  and 
Germany.  Sales  greater  than  most,  if  not  all,  “bucket  bowl”  separators 
combined.  Write  for  catalog.  No.  153. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Go. 

Toronto,  Can.  West  Chester,  Penna.  Portland,  Ore. 

Winninpfr  Han  Chicago.  Ills.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


One  pan  contains  the  single  little 
piece  used  in  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubu¬ 
lar  bowls.  The  other  contains  noth¬ 
ing  but  disks  from  a  single  “bucket 
bowl.”  Which  is  simple  and  easy 
to  clean  ? 


200 
to 
950 
Pounds 
Capacity 


TAKE 


and 


$33 

SENT  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  TO 
YOU,  FREIGHT  PREPAID-^ 

Never  before  In  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  history  could  you  tret  a  high 
grade  Separator  —  with  gears 
running  in  a  “Hath  of  Oil”— the 
superior  of  any  885  to  8110  Sepa- 
rator.atsuch  alow.dlrect-from- 
factory  price  as  I’ll  make  you. 
Save  8:15  to  850  this  way.  I 
make  and  sell  so  many  I  can 
afford  to  make  the  price  as 
low  to  you  as  dealers  and 
jobbers  have  to  pay  in 
lots— spot  cash— for  other  high 
ieparators. 

DAYS’  FARM  TEST  OF  A 

CALLOWAY  MSA 
“Bath  in  Oil1"  Separator 

Closest  skimmer  —  Easiest  running —Easiest  to 
clean— No  trouble  oiling  or  danger  of  running  dry 
like  otlie-s,  which  alone  Is  worth  850  extra.  Costs 
nothing  extra  on  a  Galloway.  Send  me  your  name 
today  so  I  can  write  you  my  Special  Proposition,  at 
the  price  I’m  making  direct  to  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men,  based  on  my  output  of  14,500  Galloways  this 
year.  I’ll  also  send  you  my  big  HOOK  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress — Wm,  Calloway,  Proa.,  WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

063  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  f^Kices 

JOHN  .1.  POTTER,  14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  PERFECT  COMBINATION 


THE  MODERN  SWING  STANCHION,  WATERING  BASIN, 
REVERSIBLE  MANGER  PARTITION,  STEEL  GUARD  RAILING, 

and  extension  bar  preventing  cattle  from  putting  head 
in  at  side.  A  whole  herd  of  cows  can  be  stanchioned  in  a 
jiffy — Hiitc,  comfortable  and  clcitn. 

Write  to-day  for  full  information  and  prices. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


Labor : 

3'  men  milking,  feeding,  etc.,  2 

hours  in  morning .  6  lirs. 

3  hours  in  afternoon .  6  hrs. 

2  men  and  team  cleaning  sta¬ 
bles,  e<tc.,  1  %  hours  each....  3  hrs. 

1  man  and  team  to  deliver  milk..l%  hrs. 

2  men  putting  in  cows  and  feed¬ 
ing  at  noon  .  2  hrs. 


At  15  cents  an  hour . 18%  hrs. 


We  have  a  balance  of  79  cents  over 
what  the  feed  cost.  Now,  deduct  the 
labor.  18%  hours  at  15  cents  an  hour.  I 
am  just  $1.98  behind.  I  think  any  dairy¬ 
man  of  experience  will  allow  that  this  is 
about  the  right  weight  of  grain  for  profit, 
10  to  12  pounds,  and  that  it  is  above  the 
average  amount  of  milk  produced.  It 
seems  to  me  there  must  be  a  screw  loose 
somewhere,  and  I  think  it  would  he  a  good 
thing  to  thrash  out  this  problem  and  try 
to  find  where  the  trouble  is.  I  would  like 
to  have  statements  from  other  producers 
and  see  if  they  cannot  show  a  better  re¬ 
sult.  Have  not  mentioned  the  question  of 
taxes,  insurance,  interest  on  investment  or 
cost  of  teams  and  many  other  things. 

We  print  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
wider  discussion  of  the  problem 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  ask  our 
readers,  particularly  those  who  are  sell¬ 
ing  milk  to  the  Bordens  to  figure  the 
cost  of  a  pound  or  quart  of  milk  as 
they  deliver  it.  Then  tell  us  what  they 
feed.  The  hay  and  grain  for  Mr.  Lov¬ 
ell’s  cattle  cost  $1.0214  per  100  pounds 
of  milk.  We  assume  that  he  raised  his 
own  hay,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  corn. 
In  that  case  the  cows  paid  him  for  his 
labor  in  growing  the  fodder.  Now  let 
us  see  if  any  of  our  readers,  by  grow¬ 
ing  Alfalfa,  Soy  beans  or  roots,  can 
make  100  pounds  of  Borden  milk  for 
less  than  one  dollar.  Silage  is  barred 
out  of  this  discussion,  as  the  Bordens 
will  not  accept  milk  from  cows  fed  on 
it. 


FERTILIZER  LIME *£".£15 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  I’a. 

Cow-Ease 

Keeps  Off 
Flies 

Makes  More 
Miik 

A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation— easily 
applied  by  spraying — enables  cattle  to  feed 
in  peace.  Never  makes  milk  taste  or  smell. 
Saves  its  cost  many  times  over  in  extra  milk. 

Free  Trial  Offer. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with 
COW-EASE,  send  us  liis  name  and  we  will 
tell  you  how  to  get  a  GALLON  CAN  AND 
SPRAYER  FREE. 

Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MORF  milk  from  cows  i 

IVlUIVEi  WORK  FROM  HORSES  • 

Why  buy  feed  and  let  flies  rob  your  profits 

I  Keep  fliea  off  your  stock  and  they'll  take  on  flesh.  Cows 
give  niore  &  richer  milk,  and  horses  do  more  and  better 
I  work  on  less  feed.  Animals  pestered  by  flies  can't  digest 
\  food.  Shoo-Fly  keeps  off  flies  &  insects  in  pasture  long- 
{  er  than  any  imitation.  Protect  your  stock  by  spraying 

Shoo  Flu, 


Tht 
'Animals 
Friend 

Kill*  every  fly  It  strikes  !  worth  saves  S  qts.  milk. 

1  gal.  protects  3  auimaia  a  season.  Cures  all  sores,  and 
I  prevents  infection.  Heals  from  bottom  without  scab. 
Prevents  itchiug.  Nothing  belter  for  galls.  Used  by 
I  leading  veterinarians  nnd  dairymen  sinco  1885.  Write 
for  testimonials.  Kills  lire  anti  mites  wherever  sprayed. 

Accept  no  substitute.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  send  hie 
name  and  $1,  and  we'll  send  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
8  animals  30  days  and  improved  3-tube  gravity  sprayer. 
Name  Kxp.  olllce.  tjtl  refunded  if  animals  not  protected. 
Shoa-FJy  Mfg.Co.,  1317  N.  1  Oth  .St.,Phlla.,Po. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Special  terms.  Write  today. 


DOSS 

■  B  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 

■  ■  FEED  TABLE 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Made 
in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  59  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  else  make  ROSS  SILOS  end  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tiro 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  LiuestUle,  I’a. 


Henry  II.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  “My 
stanchions  add  greatly 
comfort  of  my  cows.” 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  li.  CRUMB,  Box  318,  iforcatvllle,  Conn. 


1909. 
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PUREBRED  PERCHERONS. 

We  have  four  Percberon  mares  registered 
in  what  is  called  “The  Stubblefield  Book.’’ 
Of  six  so-called  purebred  Percherons  in 
this  neighborhood,  all  with  pedigree  papers, 
but  one  is  registered  in  the  "Stubblefield 
Book.”  The  question  arises,  did  we,  in 
buying  these  mares  for  purebred  registered 
Percherons  (one  of  them  is  imported),  get 
what  we  paid  for?  And  can  we  breed 
them  to  a  Percberon  stallion  registered  in 
any  but  the  “Stubblefield  Book.”  and  have 
progeny  that  could  be  registered  in  any 
record  book  recognized  by  the  Government 
as  official?  E.  E.  F. 

Tonti,  Ill. 

The  purebred  Percherons  mentioned 
by  E.  E.  F.  as  being  registered  in  “The 
Stubblefield  Book”  are  all  right,  without 
doubt,  and  most  certainly  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  Percheron  Horse 
Breeders'  Association,  located  at  the 
Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  and  of 
which  Geo.  W.  Stubblefield  is  secretary. 
There  are  two  other  Percheron  associa¬ 
tions,  one  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  of  which 
Chas.  C.  Glenn  is  secretary;  the  other 
at  Plainfield,  Ohio,  John  A.  Forney, 
secretary.  Any  of  these  secretaries  will 
answer  the  query  as  to  whether  one  «fs- 
sociation  will  record  horses  recorded  in 
other  associations.  As  the  Chicago  as¬ 
sociation  is  the  nearest  to  E.  E.  F. 
it  would  be  most  convenient  to  continue 
with  that  association.  w.  e.  d. 

Ohio. 

MATERIAL  FOR  CONCRETE  SILO. 

I  am  much  interested  in  Mr.  Van  Al- 
styne's  article  on  concrete  silos,  on  page 
344,  but  he  will  have  to  “show  me”  how 
he  can  make  so  much  wall  from  the  small 
amount  of  material  named.  With  a  1-2-4 
mixture,  the  kind  usually  used  for  such 
structures,  I  figure  that  it  will  take  39 
barrels  (about  eight  tons)  cement,  at  $1.00, 
$02.40;  32  yards,  or  40  tons,  stone,  at  80 
cents,  $32;  16  yards  (about  3.10  bushels) 
sand,  at  4  cents,  $14;  total.  $108.40.  This 
will  be  cut  a  very  little  by  making  deduc¬ 
tions  for  doors,  but  no  allowance  has  been 
made  for  reinforcing  metal,  probably  $10 
to  $15.  w.  a.  w. 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

This  seems  to  be  a  case  where  doc¬ 
tors  disagree.  My  first  figures  were 
gone  over  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
should  know,  and  he  pronounced  them 
correct,  although  I  thought  the  amount 
too  low.  What  the  questioner  and 
everybody  else  wants  are  facts,  in  view 
of  which  I  submitted  the  original  fig¬ 
ures  to  an  expert  builder,  one  who  has 
had  a  large  experience  in  cement  con¬ 
struction.  His  answer  I  give  below ; 
it  is  between  the  amount  either  of  us 
put  it,  and  figured  on  a  different  prop¬ 
osition,  which  he  says  he  knows  to  be 
all-sufficient. 

“According  to  my  calculations  a  silo 
of  the  dimensions  given  (nine  feet  in¬ 
side,  30  feet  high)  would  take  39  tons, 
390  pounds  stone,  at  SO  cents,  $31.36; 
11*4  yards  of  sand,  at  90  cents,  $10.13; 
2T4  yards  of  cement,  $20;  total,  $61.49. 
The  estimate  is  based  on  a  mixture  of 
one,  three  and  six,  of  cement,  sharp 
sand  and  crushed  stone.  Xo  allowance 
is  made  for  freight,  cartage  or  rein¬ 
forcing.  The  cost  of  the  latter  would 
probably  add  $15  or  $20  to  the  above. 
The  cost  of  the  frame  for  moulding 
and  the  work  of  building  same,  and 
the  mixing  of  material,  and  filling  the 
frame  might  add  very  materially  to  the 
cost.  I  do  not  think  such  a  silo  could 
be  built  for  less  than  $150.” 

I  am  sorry  I  was  like  to  mislead ; 
but  I  am  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
and  apologize  when  I  am  shown  to  be 
wrong.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

HEN  KEEPING  IN  SOUTHERN  MARYLAND. 

As  I  said  in  my  former  article,  I  keep 
my  Leghorn  pullets  during  the  Winter  in 
a  house  made  of  pine  poles,  covered  with 
cornstalks,  and  am  more  than  pleased  with 
the  arrangement.  The  210  pullets,  April 
and  May  hatched,  kept  in  one  house  45 
feet  long  and  about  14  feet  wide,  laid  in 
January  2,105  eggs  and  in  February  2.414 
eggs,  not  counting  any  small  or  broken 
eggs,  but  only  those  fit  for  market.  I  did 
not  supply  any  scratching  material,  but 
kept  a  hopper  always  filled  with  whole 
corn,  and  at  night  gave  a  10-quart  bucket 
of  wheat  until  February  6,  since  which  time 
I  fed  a  mash  made  up  of  four  parts  corn- 
meal,  two  parts  linseed  meal  and  one  part 


meat  meal,  a  mash  very  high  in  protein, 
but  as  I  have  found  out  from  the  Winter’s 
experience  that  it  will  not  pay  me  to  keep 
the  pullets  another  year,  I  have  decided 
to  get  all  possible  from  them  the  first  year. 
I  do  not  use  the  eggs  from  this  lot  to  set. 
1  give  all  the  mash  they  will  eat ;  very 
often  there  is  some  in  the  troughs  the  next 
morning.  We  have  had  a  very  open  Win¬ 
ter  and  the  chickens  could  run  out  every 
day ;  plenty  of  green  food  for  them  at  all 
times  from  the  grass  and  clover  growing 
all  around.  Another  lot,  about  180,  con¬ 
sisting  of  1907  and  a  few  1900  hatched 
birds,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  fed  and  housed 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  laid  in  January 
224  eggs  and  in  February  810,  so  you  can 
very  readily  see  that  under  the  conditions 
I  keep  poultry,  hens  do  not  pay.  From 
January  1  to  March  1  the  pullets  ate  21 
bushels  corn  and  10  bushels  wheat ;  I  can¬ 
not  tell  exactly  how  much  of  the  mash. 
The  hens  ate  IS  %  bushels  corn  and  10 
bushels  wheat  and  only  about  one-half  the 
mash  eaten  by  the  pullets.  I  have  not  fed 
mash  so  heavily,  as  I  use  eggs  from  them 
for  hatching.  I  ship  all  my  eggs  to  pri¬ 
vate  customers  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
stamp  each  one  with  name  of  farm  and 
date  laid. 

Just  a  line  about  my  lambs  from  ewes 
fed  Alfalfa  and  little  corn.  I  made  my  first 
shipment  of  lambs  February  4,  the  oldest 
only  45  days  old,  as  my  first  lamb  was 
dropped  December  21;  weighed,  live,  38  y2 
pounds,  and  sold  for  22  cents  live  weight. 

I  enclose  account  of  sales  of  second  lot, 
that  weighed  a  pound  less,  but  netted  me 
over  $7.50.  I  have  now  turned  my  sheep 
in  wheat  and  Crimson  clover,  and  lambs 
are  gaining  very  fast ;  a  shipment  made 
February  25.  12  lambs,  netted  $89.50,  at 
20  cents  per  pound.  jno.  B.  key. 

St.  Mary  County,  Md. 


CHEESE  SITUATION  IN  NORTHERN  N.  Y. 

The  cheese  season  in  Northern  New  York 
is  fully  under  way.  though  the  make  con¬ 
tinues  light.  Pastures  are  very  backward 
for  the  time  of  year,  many  dairymen  not 
turning  their  cows  into  the  field  until  after 
May  15.  Grass  is  making  a  rapid  growth, 
however,  tinder  t lie  effects  of  the  frequent 
rains.  The  weekly  sales  of  cheese  on  the 
Watertown  Produce  Exchange  are  running 
about  4,000  to  5,000  boxes  per  week.  Prices 
on  April  cheese  in  this  section  were  the 
highest  ever  recorded  for  fodder  make,  some 
sales  near  the  end  of  April  ranging  at  13 
to  14  cents  on  colored  twins.  Demand  thus 
far  has  been  brisk  and  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  May  no  sales  were  made  at  less 
than  12  3-8  cents  for  twins  and  as  high 
as  13  1-2  cents  was  paid  on  May  1.  The 
make  the  first  half  of  May  ran  chiefly  on 
colored  twins,  owing  to  the  shortage  in  the 
supplies  of  old  colored  cheese.  Since  May 
15  white  cheese  has  been  in  the  better 
demand.  But  little  large  cheese  has  been 
made  this  month,  as  exporters  were  unable 
to  compete  with  home  traders  on  prices. 
Dairy  twins  have  had  a  larger  demand  than 
usual  this  Spring. 

The  Watertown  Produce  Exchange,  at  its 
regular  session.  May  15.  endorsed  the  Bos- 
liart  bill,  requiring  the  branding  of  skim 
and  "soaked  curd”  cheese,  and  called  upon 
Governor  Hughes  to  sign  the  bill,  which 
passed  both  branches  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature.  The  bill  calls  for  the  branding 
of  all  washed  or  soaked  curd  cheese  with  the 
words  “watered  process  cheese.”  This  kind 
of  cheese  has  considerable  demand  in  some 
New  England  markets,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  many  customers  prefer  a  soft  cheese. 
The  washed  curd  cheese,  where  the  curd  is 
given  a  cold  bath  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  is 
a  product,  when  properly  made,  not  open  to 
criticism.  But  when  the  curd  is  left  in  the 
water  for  20  to  30  minutes  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  water  is  altsorbed.  giving  the 
cheese  too  much  moisture.  Such  cheese  is 
not  an  honest  product,  as  the  long  soaking 
of  the  curd  removes  some  of  the  fat  and 
leaves  the  cheese  without  decided  flavor. 
The  soaked  curd  cheese  will  not  stand  hold¬ 
ing  and  must  be  used  up  shortly  after'being 
made,  as  it  soon  deteriorates'  in  quality. 
As  it  was  found  difficult  by  the  framers  of 
the  bill  to  draw  the  line  between  washed 
curd  cheese  and  soaked  curd  cheese,  both 
were  included  iu  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

L.  L.  ALLEN, 

Secretary  Watertown  Produce  Exchange. 


TROUBLE  WITH  INCUBATOR  CHICKS. 

Have  any  of  the  experiment  stations 
ever  issued  a  bulletin  giving  results  of 
experiments  with  incubator  chicks? 

Five  or  six  weeks  ago  I  took  off  a  ligtch 
of  sixty  chicks  from  110  eggs.  A  more 
thrifty  lot  would  be  hard  to  find.  Not  a 
single  one  has  died.  Two  weeks  ago  1  took 
off  another  hatch  of  eighty  chicks  from 
150  eggs,  and  a  more  sorrowful  looking 
bunch  I  have  never  seen.  They  were  taken 
with  a  bowel  trouble  two  day's  after  they 
were  batched  and  have  been  dying  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  five  a  day.  They  were 
hatched  in  the  same  machine,  broo'ded  in 
the  same  brooder,  and  have  had  the  very 
same  care.  What  would  cause  this  great 
difference?  -r.  v 

Mt.  Holly',  N.  J. 

Your  last  lot  of  chicks  must  have  been 
subject  to  a  chill  shortly  after  hatching. 
A  chill  usually  causes  bowel  trouble, 
which  often  prove  fatal.  Following  is  a 
list  of  publications  on  incubation  and 
brooding:  Report  1905,  3  00(5.  1907,  On¬ 

tario  Agricultural  College.  Guelph.  Ontario 
Can. ;  Farmers’  Bulletin  230  and  309,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Bulletin  99,  Arkansas  Experiment 
Station,  Fayetteville,  Ark.;  Reading  Course 
Bulletin  No.  19,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  :  Report  1902, 
R.  I.  Experiment  Station,  Kingston,  R.  I.; 
Bulletin  309  and  130.  N.  C.  Experiment 
Station,  Raleigh.  N.  C. ;  Bulletin  00,  Utah 
Experiment  Station,  T.ogan,  Utah ;  Bulle¬ 
tin  245,  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  Mich. ;  Bulletin  78, 
North  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  North  Dakota ;  Bulletin 
150,  Kansas  Experiment  Station.  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Kan. ;  Bulletin  26,  Montana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Bozeman,  Mont.  c.  f.  b. 


Another  Infringer  Nailed 

Sharples  Separator  Go. 

John  Deere  Plow  Go.  and  Deere  &  Webber  Go. 

Sued  For  Infringement  Of 

DE  LAVAL  DISC 
Cream  Separator  Patents 


For  the  information  and  caution  of  all  whom  it  may  concern 
announcement  is  made  that  THE  DE  LAYAL  SEPARATOR 
CO.  has  brought  suit  in  the  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT 
COURT  against  the  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.  for 
infringement  of  LETTERS  PATENT  NO.  743,428  by  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  cream  separators  containing  DISC  bowl 
construction  covered  by  the  claims  of  said  letters  patent. 

And  that  similar  suits  have  been  or  will  be  filed  as  quickly 
as  possible  against  the  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.  and  the 
DEERE  A  W  EBBER  CO.,  who  are  jobbing  such  infringing 
SHARPLES  separators  to  dealers  in  the  Western  States. 

Attention  is  pertinently  called  in  this  connection  to  the 
recent  hypocritical  advertising  tirade  of  the  SHARPLES  con¬ 
cern  against  DISC  separators.  We  have  known  for  some  time 
that  they  ivere  getting  ready  to  bring  out  a  DISC  machine  and 
thus  moving  up  in  line  with  more  modern  DE  LAYAL 
imitators  and  would-be  competitors.  We  have  but  now,  how¬ 
ever  been  able  to  obtain  one  of  these  new  DISC  machines  and 
the  necessary  evidence  of  infringement.  The  facts  speak  for 
themselves  and  require  no  further  comment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  suits  the  DE  LAYAL  COMPANY 
now  has  infringement  suits  pending  against  the  STANDARD, 
IOW  A,  PEERLESS  and  CLEYELAND  Separator  Companies 
and  the  W  m.  Galloway  Co.,  all  covering  the  manufacture  or  sale 
ol  INFRINGING  DISC  SEPARATORS,  which  infringement 
applies  equally  to  machines  being  made  by  different  ones  of 
these  manufacturers  and  sold  under  their  own  and  various  other 
names  by  several  “mail  order”  and  other  concerns,  as  well  as  to 
EVERY  USER  of  any  such  infringing  separator  bought  of  ANY 
of  these  parties. 

To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding  and  dispel  the 
pretense  of  some  of  these  concerns  that  their  machines  are 
similar  to  the  DE  LAYAL  it  is  proper  that  we  should  add  that 
none  of  the  patents  sued  upon  involves  the  DE  LAYAL 
“SPLIT- WING”  FEEDING  DEVICE  or  its  combination  with 
the  IMPROVED  DISC  construction  utilized  in  the  up-to-date 
DE  LAVAL  separators  and  that  none  of  the  machines  is  in  any 
degree  equal  in  efficiency,  all-around  practicability  and  dura¬ 
bility  to  the  IMPROVED  DE  LAYAL  machines  of  today. 

AYe  have  for  years  patiently  stood  the  appropriation  by 
would-be  competitors  of  abandoned,  discarded  or  patent  expired 
DE  LAVAL  inventions  and  types  of  separator  construction, 
but  have  now  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  more  brazen 
utilization  of  LIVE  patents. 

There  are  STILL  OTHER  infringers  of  DE  LAYAL 
patents  who  will  be  held  accountable  in  due  course. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1213  k  I2ir>  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Diiumm  k  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Oflices: 
165  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  Wl  1.1,1  AH  Sl-KEET 

MONTREAL 

14  Si  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

John  B.  Pollock,  Limekiln  Pike,  above 
Washington  Lane,  Germantown,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Milk  business. 

We  have  a  bill  against  him  for  milk 
delivered  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  which 
we  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  collect. 
The  less  milk,  delivered  to  houses  of 
this  kind,  the  better  for  the  producers. 

United  Wireless  Company.  Wilmington, 
Del.  Capital  stock  sales.  By  letter  with 
l his  paragraph:  “Don't  throw  this  letter 
aside  and  say  :  ‘Oh,  well,  if  it  is  such  a  good 
filing  why  don't  the  money  sharks  of  the 
big  cities  grab  it?’  We  can  answer  that  to 
your  satisfaction ;  we  won't  let  them  !” 

It  beats  all  what  an  affection  these 
promoters  have  for  the  small  investor. 
They  won’t  sell  to  the  capitalists  and 
bankers,  but  go  around  the  country 
hunting  for  pin  money.  Do  not  even 
listen  to  such  nonsense.  You  might  just 
as  well  burn  money  as  to  put  it  into 
the  stock  schemes  offered  you  by  pro¬ 
moters. 

I  wish  to  enquire  as  to  the  integrity  and 
financial  responsibility  of  (he  Fortune  Col¬ 
ony  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  firm  is 
offering  for  sale  ten-year  gold  bonds  of  the 
American  Beal  Estate  Company  of  New 
York,  fo  be  paid  for  by  the  purchaser  in 
monthly  instalments.  Savings  investment  is 
the  object.  Would  you  deem  it  advisable  to 
purchase  these  bonds  as  an  investment  ? 

Oklahoma.  subscriber. 

We  have  referred  to  this  before. 
The  Fortune  Colony  is  nothing  but  a 
name  assumed  by  an  agent  to  sell  the 
bonds  of  the  American  Real  Estate 
Company.  The  real  object,  of  course, 
is  to  get  money  to  use  in  real  estate 
transactions  on  10  years  credit.  The; 
bonds  are  not  the  usual  bond  given  to 
secure  the  payment  of  a  mortagage  on 
real  estate.  They  are,  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  explained,  what  is  called  deben¬ 
tures.”  They  are  practically  the  same 
thing  as  a  note  of  the  company.  We  do 
not  recommend  the  debentures  or  notes 
of  this  or  any  other  company  of  the 
kind  as  an  investment,  whether  by  the 
name  cf  “gold  bonds”  or  any  other  de¬ 
nomination. 

I  enclose  money  order  for  $1.70  for  my 
renewal  and  seven  10-weeks  subscriptions.  I 
am  sending  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  these  parties 
without  any  charge  to  them,  and  without 
any  primary  benefit  to  me,  hut  for  the  sole 
purpose  of"  exlending  the  circulation  of  a 
paper  dial  will  not  allow  ils  columns  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  swindling  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  this  respect  The  It.  N.-Y.  stands 
out  like  a  beacon  light  in  the  publishing 
world.  A  newspaper  that  knowingly  and 
persistently  publishes  a  fraud  in  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  is  no  better  than  the  rascal  who  pays 
for  the  advertisement,  for  he  is  using  all 
of  the  power  at  Ills  command  to  aid  and  abet 
rogues  to  swindle  the  people.  s.  d.  w. 

We  publish  the  above,  not  because  of 
the  pleasant  things  said  about  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  which,  of  course,  please  us,  nor 
to  acknowledge  the  service  in  sending 
the  new  subscriptions,  which  we  greatly 
appreciate.  We  publish  it  because  it 
expresses  so  well  the  responsibility  and 
collusion  of  those  publishers  who  per¬ 
mit  frauds  and  fakers  to  prey  on  the 
public  through  their  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  This  correspondent  thinks  the 
publisher  no  better  than  the  other 
rogue.  We  think  him  not  so  good.  The 
faker  is  cheating  you ;  but  you  are  a 
stranger  to  him.  Fie  owes  you  no 
friendship.  You  are  a  patron  of  tho 
publisher,  and  he  uses  your  confidence 
to  betray  you  into  the  hands  of  a 
swindler. 

Chas.  Richardson,  commission  merchant, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  of  produce,  and  especially 
of  grapes,  will  be  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  C.  G.  Velie  &  Sou,  Marl¬ 
boro,  N.  Y„  with  four  shipments  of 
grapes  to  this  house.  On  August  24, 
1908,  Chas,  Richardson  wired  to  the 
grower  that  grapes  were  worth  $1.50. 
The  first  shipment  was  made  that  night, 
which  arrived  in  Buffalo  the  next 
morning.  That  same  day  after  receipt 
of  the  first  shipment  Mr.  Richardson 
wired  prices  $1.25  and  $1.35.  So  a  sec¬ 
ond  shipment  was  made  on  the  25th. 

Another  shipment  was  made  on  the 
26th,  and  on  the  27th  Mr.  Richardson 
again  wired  prices  of  $1.25.  The  ship¬ 
pers  sent  the  goods  on  the  strength  of 
the  quotations  in  telegram,  and  as  most 
of  the  quotations  had  been  made  after 
the  receipt  of  the  first  shipment,  they 
naturally  assumed  that  their  grapes 
were  selling  at  prices  given.  No  ac¬ 
count  of  sales  or  returns  of  any  kind 
were  made  for  about  a  week. 
Then  the  returns  came  all  together, 
averaging  about  63  cents  gross  per 
crate  and  only  41  cents  net.  When 
the  growers  protested,  Mr.  Richardson 
referred  them  to  quotations  made  for  a 
week  after  shipments  had  ceased,  and 
thinks  they  have  no  reason  to  complain 
because  his  telegrams  did  not  tell  them 
what  his  grapes  were  being  sold  at; 
but  merely  quoted  the  market  price.  Yet 
he  makes  no  claim  that  the  grapes 
were  not  of  prime  quality.  If  they  were 
not  selling  at  prices  quoted  it  was  clear¬ 


ly  his  duty  to  advise  the  shippers  at  the 
time;  and  not  allow  them  to  send  on 
goods,  expecting  the  prices  quoted, 
when  in  fact  they  were  selling  at  about 
one-half  of  that  figure.  The  nature  of 
such  a  transaction  is  such  that  the 
growers  have  practically  no  redress.  If 
the  Agricultural  Department  would  set 
itself  to  work  to  correct  abuses  of  the 
market,  it  would  render  the  producers 
a  better  service  than  it  now  does  in  its 
efforts  to  instruct  them  how  to  grow 
produce..  It  is  common  law  now  that 
commission  merchants  are  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  keep  a  record  of  sales  and 
exhibit  same  to  the  shipper  when  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so.  If  this  were  defin¬ 
itely  defined  in  statute,  and  an  agent 
of  the  Department  stationed  in  each 
large  city  to  look  after  such  matters 
and  see  that  shippers  got  returns  for 
just  what  their  goods  sold  for,  he 
would  be  worth  more  to  the  farmers 
of  the  State  than  a  farmers’  institute 
lecturer. 

In  your  issue  of  May  8,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “Publishers’  Desk,”  you  publish  the 
following :  “Circle  Publishing  Company,  of 
New  York,  sale  of  its  capital  stock.  This  is 
the  new  publication.  It  has  no  established 
standing  or  rating  and  it  has  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  success.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
publishing  stock  or  securities  offered  the 
public  that  could  be  considered  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.” 

Your  high  sense  of  duty  to  the  public  may 
impel  you  to  comment  upon  the  standing  or 
rating  of  any  given  concern  and  thus  assume 
the  responsibility  involved  thereby.  While 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  detracting  from  the  credit  which 
you  deserve  in  your  self-imposed  office  of 
protecting  the  public,  yet  I  desire  to  dis¬ 
tinctly  inform  you,  as  attorney  for  the  Cir¬ 
cle  Publishing  Company,  that  you  will  be 
held  to  the  strictest  accountability  by  said 
company  for  any  comments  made  derogatory 
to  if.  Any  statements  by  you  affecting  the 
Circle  Publishing  Company,  by  which  its 
credit  is  prejudiced,  will  be  prosecuted  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FREDRIC  WORTH  EN  FROST, 
Attorney  for  Circle  Publishing  Co. 

We  have  no  wish  to  say  anything 
derogatory  to  this  company,  and  we  will 
try  to  say  nothing  by  which  its  credit 
it  prejudiced.  We  have  a  full  sense  of 
our  responsibility  and  we  hope  some 
appreciation  of  our  duty  to  those  who 
look  to  us  for  information.  It  will  be 
noted  that  no  attempt  is  made  in  the 
above  letter  to  correct  any  statement 
that  has  been  made.  If  a  fu'  and  offi¬ 
cial  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  of  the  Circle  Publishing  Company, 
together  with  a  statement  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  last  year,  will  show  a  bal¬ 
ance  and  a  business  that  will  justify  a 
purchase  of  its  stock,  we  will  cheer¬ 
fully  make  the  statement.  As  it  is,  we 
are  waiting  for  anyone  to  come  forward 
with  the  facts  to  justify  the  purchase  of 
any  publishing  stock  or  security  now 
being  offered  to  or  urged  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  know  of  none  that  has  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  to  justify  the  cost,  and 
in  many  cases  there  is  gross  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  and  in  all  of  them,  in  our 
judgment,  inflated  values.  Again  we 
repeat  the  advice  to  let  publishers 
finance  their  own  business.  Those  who 
are  on  a  sound  paying  basis  do  so  now. 

I  enclose  $1  for  papa’s  paper.  lie  said 
lie  couldn’t  pay  until  next  Fall,  when  be  sold 
bis  bogs,  and  he  guessed  he  would  have  to 
write  and  tell  you  to  stop  it  until  then,  al¬ 
though  he  hated  to  do  without  it.  I-Ie  did 
not  raise  anything  to  sell  this  year  but  hay, 
and  he  could  only  sell  enough  of  it  to  pay 
bis  taxes.  lie  gave  me  the  chickens  and  I 
offered  to  let  him  have  the  money,  but  he 
would  not  take  it.  so  when  I  read  I  could 
get  the  book,  “Nell  Beverly,”  I  decided  to 
send  all  the  money  I  had,  and  papa  could 
have  the  paper,  so  if  papa  loses  his  hogs, 
I’ll  pay  the  other  this  Fall  and  give  the  re¬ 
ceipt  to  papa  for  his  Christmas.  I  am  a 
little  girl  13  years  old,  and  putting  my 
money  in  the  bank  to  pay  my  way  through 
school,  I  only  have  36  White  Leghorn  hens. 
Wishing  you  success  (we  all  love  The  Rural 
New-Yorker),  I  remain 

Missouri.  c.  s. 

Letters  like  the  above  touch  a  tender 
spot.  We  have  been,  in  a  measure, 
proud  of  letters  from  old  men  who 
write  that  they  have  been  steady  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  40,  50,  or  now, 
60  years.  But  there  are  elements  in  this 
letter  from  a  13-year-old  girl  that  ap¬ 
peal  to  one’s  sentiments  stronger  than 
any  of  them.  There  is  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  the  filial  devotion  that 
bespeaks  the  true  elements  of  American 
womanhood  in  this  farm  girl  of  13.  We 
accepted  her  remittance  because  we 
want  her  to  enjoy  the  merits  of  her  de¬ 
votion  and  sacrifice  to  the  fullest  de¬ 
gree.  We  have  no  apprehension  for 
the  future  of  such  a  character.  Suc¬ 
cess  and  happiness  are  assured  her,  not 
only  because  she  merits  them,  but  be¬ 
cause  she  has  it  within  herself  to  find 
happiness  in  the  performance  of  any 
duty  and  in  any  situation. 

If  that  remittance  to  The  R.  N.-Y, 
on  behalf  of  her  father,  were  to  shorten 
this  brave  girl’s  school  life  to  the  ex. 
tent  of  one  hour,  we  would  cheerfully 
return  her  double  the  amount.  But  it 
will  not;  circumstances  do  not  shape 
such  lives.  These  rare  characters 
shape  their  own  future.  j.  j.  p. 


ONGO 


Never 
_  _  Leak 

Roofing  ^ Wim^EvERY  Roll 


WE  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our 
word  for  the  durability  of  Con¬ 
go.  We  give  you  a  genuine 
Surety  Bond  issued  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Surety  Company,  giving  you 
absolute  xirotection  and  the  certainty 
of  satisfaction. 

This  Surety  Bond  is  wrapped  with 
every  roll  of  Congo.  On  our  three- 
ply  grade  it  guarantees  the  roofing  for 
10  years.  There  is  no  catch  about  it. 
The  bond  means  that  we  have  satisfied 
the  National  Surety  Company  that  we 
will  stand  by  the  provisions  of  tho 
guarantee:  and  if  we  should  fail  to  do 
so,  the  loss  will  fall  on  them. 

This  SURETY  Bond  is  as  good  as  a 
Government  Bond. 

With  Congo  on  your  roof,  and  the 
bond  in  your  safe,  you  are  absolutely 
protected. 


If  Congo  was  made  of  paper  it  would 
still  be  the  best  roofing  to  buy  with 
such  a  guarantee,  for  the  guarantee 
means  that  we  will  keep  you  satisfac¬ 
torily  roofed  for  ten  years,  and  that  is 
what  you  want. 

But  of  course  Congo  is  not  made  of 
paper,  but  of  such  durable,  waterproof 
materials  that  there  will  be  no  trouble 
or  complaint  during  the  ten  years. 
If  it  were  not  the  Surety  Company 
wouldn’t  guarantee  it. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

•  LET  us  send  you  a  sample  of  Congo, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  Guarantee 
Bond.  Both  free  on  request. 

UNITED  ROOFING  «&  MFG.  CO. 

Successors  to  Buchanan-Foster  Co. 
532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Chicago.  San  Francisco. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  LIVE  STOCK 

STAN  OAR  Dl  ZED 

OFFICIAL  FOR  J 
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Slice  MITES  TICKS 

ERADICATES  MANGE  ON  ALL  ANIMALS. 

HEALS  LEG  AND  LIP  ULCERATION. 

kills  disease;  germs. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE.  SEND  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLETS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  ana"  Hose*  tomb  White 

and  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

andottes:  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  tbe  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $0.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Pekins,  $1.50  for  10,  $8.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10.  $15.00  per  lot).  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


’09  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
ods  revolutionized  tho  industry. 
Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs." 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
336  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


SORE  SHODIPEWS 


ositively  cured  by  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure.  Also 
larness  Galls.  Cuts,  and  Sores  on  horses 
and  cattle.  Guaranteed 
good  for  man  and  beast. 
,  J  Sample  Free  and  now  horse 
book  for  6c  to  cover  postage  and 
packing. 

BICKMORE  GILL  CURE  CO. 


DOY  QIO 


mnrnwu  MAINE 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
salo  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  dottes,  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  153. 


BABY  CHICKS  10c.  EACH.  Single  comb 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  from  free  range, 
selected,  healthy  stock.  Can  furnish  in  any  number. 
Circular  free.  Address  CHAS.  R.  STONE, 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudsou,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKSio^.lTf  c! 

Beds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  16.  $1  ;  lOO,  S>5. 
GEO.  W.  De  KIDDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Eons  FOR  HATCHING.  “Only  tho  Rost."  Rarrcd  Rocks; 

White  Wyandottes,  $1;  Silver  I.aced  $1.50;  S.  C.  Black  Orping¬ 
tons  $2  and  $3  per  Betting  15.  Hulls  Eye  Hennery,  Iron  bridge,  Fa. 


pcfl  RARY  Chicks  15c  each,  $15  per  100.  Book 
BHD  I  orders  now.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  winners. 
Stock,  eggs.  Cornish  Farms,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 


SP  W  I  PfilinRNQ  of  exceptional 
■  w.  n.  Ltununno  vj~or  ail<i  quality 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y, Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


DAVIS*  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

1909  Breeders  for  sale  cheap.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices.  Eggs,  $5.00  per  100. 
DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


WD  BOP  VC— Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

■  I  I  ilUlmO  Pullets,  $2.00  to  $.3.00;  Eggs 


13  and  $3.00  per  15. 
$1.00  per  13. 


SI. 00  per 
Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  K.  I  Beds.  Eggs 
M.  L.  RICE,  Asliburoham,  Mass. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hateliing.  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


rnp  Q  A  I  r— 200  Buff  and  B.P.  Rocks;  also  White 
rUll  OHLl  and  Partridge  Wyandotte;  good 


breeders. 


Prices  reasonable. 

DR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


The  Farmer’s  Fowl-KOSE  COMB  REDS. 

Best  winter  layers  on  earth.  Eggs  $1  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  THOS.  WILDER.  Richland,  R.  No.  1,  N.  Y 


BREEDING  STOCK—EGUS  FOR  HATCHING. 

We  have  made  a  marked  reduction  in 
our  prices,  for  balance  of  season. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Inc.,  Box  1>,  Iona,  N.  J. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  19n9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can't 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Fa 


St.  I.anrcnee  Strain  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes, 
Northroup  Strain  K.  C.  B.  Minorcas,  bred  for  their  extra 
laying  qualities.  Satisfaction.  A.N.Cowell,Braiher  Falls, N.Y. 


WRIGHT’S  White  Wyandotte  Winners- 

Eggs  $4.00  per  100;  Baity  Chicks  $10.00  per  100. 

FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  &  S.  COMB  R.  I.  REDS-Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  stock  bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 
Edw.  Van  Alstynk  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

WP.  ROCKS  exclusively,  trap-nested,  bred  to 
■  lay.  Eggs  for  hatching,  balance  of  season  $1 
for  15;  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  15  for  $1. 
Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City, Pa. 


BUFF,  Wl>.  Leghorns,  Egga  75o.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  :S.  C.  R.  1. 

Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS— B.  Red;  Narragansett:  yd.l.Sl 
peril;  yd. 2,  $3  peril;  M.  B.&W.  II. .yd.  1 ,  $3  per  H; 
yd.  2.  $2  per  11.  S.  l)urigg&  Son,  Armstrongs  Mills.O. 
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Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
May  28,  1900,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail"  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  ami  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  seemed  by  grocers  and  small  deal- 


ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .26  @  .27 

.28®  .32 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .24  @  .25 

27®  .29 

Bower  Grades  . 

.  .20  ®  .23 

24®  .25 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .24  @  .25 

.26®  .28 

Common  to  Gjod... 

.  .20  @  .22 

.23®  .25 

Factory . 

.  .16  ®  .19 

.20®  .22 

Fucking  Stock . 

.16  ®  .18 

51  ILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31  per 

40- quart  can,  netting  2)4  cents  to 

shippers  i n  the  26-cent  freight  zone 

who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

.07®  .12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .13  ®  .13)4 

.15®  .17 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .09  ®  .12 

.14®  .16 

Skims . . . . 

.10®  .12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .25  @  .26 

,27®  .30 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .22  ®  .24 

.25®  .26 

Mixed  Colors,  best _ 

.  .20  @  .22 

.23®  .25 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .16  ®  .18 

•  17@  .19 

Western . 

.  .18  @  .19 

•19®.  21 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.75  @  3.20  qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

.  2.60  @  2.70 

Pea . 

.  2.60  @  2.75  qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

.  1.75  @2.10 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.40  @  2.70  qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .13  ®  .14 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .10  ®  .12 

Olds . 

.  .04  ®  .06 

German  Crop,  11*08  ... 

.  .21  ®  .24 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.08)4 

.12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.  .05  ®  .07 

.0S@  .10 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04  ®  .05 

Cherries . 

.20®  .25 

Raspberries . 

.20  lb. 

.22®  .24 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12  ®  .15 

Blackberries . 

.  .06  @  .07 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

5.00  @  5.75  pk. 

.60®  .90 

Spv . 

.  5.00  @  6.25 

Ben  Davis . 

.  4.60  @  5.50 

Russet . 

,  2.50  @  5.00 

Western,  bu.  box.., 

.  2.00  @  3.50  doz. 

.50®  1.00 

Strawberries, 

Del.  and  Md . 

,  .08  @  .12 

.15®  .20 

Norfolk . 

.05  @  .10 

Peaches,  Fla.,  crate... 

2.50  ®  3.60 

Watermelons.  Fla.,  ea, 

.  .50  ®  .75 

Muskmelons,  crate.... 

1.00  ®  2.25 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Wholesale 

Ketail 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

3.50  ®  5.00  qt. 

.15 

Southern,  new . . 

.  2.00  @  4.25 

State.  186  lbs . 

2.25  ®  2.50  bu. 

1.25 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

1.25 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

1.50  ®  2.00  bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu  bkt. 

.  1.00  @  2.00  pk. 

.60®  .75 

Asparagus,  fey.  green 

doz .  2.00 

Com.  to  good . 75 

Cabbage, new.bbl.crate  .50 

Celery,  doz . 15 

Corn.  Fla..  100 .  1.00 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu...  1.00 

Kale,  bbl . 30 

Lettuce,  Southern. bkt.  1.50 
Onions. 

Bermuda,  crate . 90 

Texas,  crate . 75 

Peas, 

Southern.  )4  bbl.  bkt.  .50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1.25 

Parsley,  100  bunches..  1.50 
Peppers  S’n..  carrier..  1.00 
Rhubarb,  100  bunches,  1.00 

Radishes,  bkt . 20 

String  Beaus, 

Southern,  )4  bbl.  bkt.  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 50 

Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 75 

White,  bbl . 50 

Tomatoes. 


Florida, 20  qt.  carrier.  1.00 


@ 

3  75 

@ 

1.50 

@ 

.60 

@ 

.50 

bch. 

•10@ 

.20 

@ 

2.00 

® 

1.50 

@ 

.50 

@ 

2.50 

each 

.05® 

.10 

@ 

1.00 

@ 

1.25 

@ 

1.75 

M  pk. 

.40® 

.60 

@ 

1.50 

1-6  Pk- 

.25 

@ 

2.01) 

bch. 

.05 

@ 

1.75 

@ 

2.00 

@ 

.60 

bch. 

.05 

@ 

2.00 

qt. 

.20 

® 

1.00 

pk. 

.20 

@ 

1.00 

each 

.05 

@ 

1.00 

)4  pk. 

.15 

@  : 

2.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz . 50  ®  .60  each  .10 

No.  1.  box .  2.00  1®  3.00  each  .05®  .06 

No.  2.  box .  1.00  @  1.60  each  .05®  .06 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40  @  .60  ,75@1.0O 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  .75  @  1.00  bell.  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .15  lb.  .25®  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Chickens,  broilers, Jb...  .25  ®  .35  .30®  .40 

Fowls .  . 17  ®  .17)4 

Roosters .  .11 

Ducks .  .12  .16 

Geese . 07  ®  .08 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best,  lb . 

.23 

@ 

.25  lb. 

.24® 

.27 

Fair  to  Good . 

.17 

® 

.20 

•20fe4 

.22 

Chickens,  best . 

.23 

® 

.24 

.25® 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

@ 

.20 

23® 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.12 

@ 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  pair . 

.60 

@ 

.75 

Broilers, 31o.  to  pr.,  lb. 

.30 

® 

.35 

Fowls . 

.12 

<& 

.16 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

@ 

.20 

.22® 

.25 

Geese . 

.10 

@ 

.12 

.15® 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

<& 

4.50 

CGUNTIIY  DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best,  lb .  -.08  @  .10 

Common  to  Good . 06  fee  .0i 

Lambs, hothouse, head.  1.50  @  6.00 
LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  5.50  ®  7.00 

Oxen .  3.60  ®  4.50 

Ralls . 4.50  ®  5.00 

Cows . 2.00  ®  4.50 

CtllVGS 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  5.00  ®  7.75 

Culls . 2.50  ®  4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 4.00  ®  5.50 

Lambs . 7.00  ®  8.00 

Hogs . 7.50  ®  7.60 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu .  1.38 

No.  2,  Red .  1.47 

No.  1,  Macaroni .  1.28 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bn.  .80  ®  .84 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .55  ®  .64 

Rye . 00  @  .05 

Barley . 80  ®  .85 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 10.00  ®20.00 

No.  2 . 17.00  ®18.(I0 

No.  3 . 15.00  ®  16.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  ®17.00 

Clover . 12.00  @14. (HI 

Wild  Hay . 6.00  @  8.00 

Straw,  Rye . 30.00  @31.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  @13.00 


.15®  20 
.12®  .15 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Rest  Creamery . 26®  .27 

Fair  to  Good . 25®  .25)4 

Eggs,  Fancy . 23®  .25 

Good  to  Choice . 10®  .20 

Lower  Grades . 16®  18 

Apples.  Choice,  bbl .  5.00®  7.00 

Common  to  Good .  3.U0®  4.00 

Strawberries,  quart . 07®  .15 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag .  2.00®  2.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  )4  bbl .  1.50®  1.75 

Lettuce,  box . 75®  1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 50®  .60 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 25®  .26 

Lower  Grades . 22@  .24 

Eggs . 18®  .23 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Insurance  of  Mortgaged  Property. 

An  owner  whose  property  is  mortgaged 
had  it  insured.  Who  is  entitled  to  the  in¬ 
surance  money,  the  owner  or  the  mort¬ 
gagee?  B.  H.  J. 

New  York. 

All  carefully  drawn  mortgages  provide 
that  the  owner  must  keep  the  property  in¬ 
sured  for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagee,  who 
will  apply  the  mortgage  money  to  the  sum 
due  in  case  of  fire  Also  all  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  provide  for  mortgage  and  the  policy  is 
paid  “as  interest  may  show.”  If  the  mort¬ 
gage  does  not  require  insurance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mortgagee  and  the  insurance 
policy  is  silent  as  to  the  mortgage  then  the 
owner  may  keep  the  insurance  money.  But 
the  latter  condition  is  unlikely.  Do  not 
conceal  any  facts  as  to  ownership  from  the 
insurance  companies,  otherwise  they  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay  on  the  ground  of  breach  of  war¬ 
ranty. 

Ownership  of  Fish  Pond. 

I  own  a  part  of  a  fish  pond  ;  if  I  buy  the 
remainder  of  it  can  I  exclude  the  public? 

New  York.  t.  m.  b. 

Yes,  it  will  then  be  your  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  law  will  protect  you  in  your 
ownership  of  it  and  the  fish.  It  would  be 
wiser  for  you  to  buy  a  strip  along  the 
shore  of  the  pond  also.  The  breeding  of 
fish  in  lakes  and  ponds  is  protected  by  law. 
The  rule  is  otherwise  in  navigable  rivers, 
which  are  always  open  to  the  public  for 
fishing  and  traffic  regardless  of  ownership. 
You  should  put  up  “No  Trespass”  notices. 

Change  in  Line  Fence. 

A  neighbor  has  erected  a  wire  division 
fence  in  the  place  of  a  hedge  fence  which 
has  been  maintained  many  years.  Ilis 
neighbor  states  that  the  survey  shows  the 
wire  fence  is  not  on  the  line.  What  can 
he  do  about  it?  j.  l.  m. 

Now  York. 

A  division  fence  should  be  erected  on 


the  line,  otherwise  the  owner  who  is  en¬ 
croached  upon  may  demand  a  change  at 
any  time.  If  a  survey  shows  that  the 
fence  is  not  on  the  line  either  owner  may 
demand  its  removal.  In  case  of  a  dispute 
as  to  cost  of  fence  or  share  for  each  the 
question  may  be  submitted  to  the  fence 
viewers,  who  are  empowered  to  inquire  into 
all  of  the  facts  and  report  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute.  A  suitable  hedge  fence  is  a 
legal  fence.  If  your  neighbor  erected  a 
barb  wire  fence  without,  your  written  con¬ 
sent  he  has  violated  the  law.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  both  seek  to  settle  the  matter  in 
a  jusf  spirit. 

Who  Pays  Farm  Taxes? 

Who  is  to  pay  the  taxes  on  a  farm,  the 
owner  or  tenant?  a.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  authorities  always  look  to  the  owner 
for  the  taxes,  and  if  they  are  not  paid 
they  will  proceed  to  sell  the  property.  The 
tenant  may  pay  the  taxes  and  deduct  same 
from  his  rent,  or  under  the  agreement  with 
the  landlord  he  may  have  to  pay  the  taxes. 

Tenant’s  Right  in  Crop. 

I  leased  land  having  a  crop  of  wheat 
sown  by  a  former  tenant.  It  is  agreed 
in  writing  that  the  former  tenant  and  my¬ 
self  are  each  entitled  to  one-fourth  of  the 
harvest,  the  half  going  to  the  landlord. 
The  former  tenant  became  insolvent,  and 
the  wheat  crop  was  sold  at  a  constable’s 
sale.  The  buyer  claims  all  of  the  crop 
when  ripe.  Please  advise  me  if  my  share 
is  lost  by  the  sale.  w.  l.  m. 

Delaware. 

The  constable  can  sell  only  what  the 
debtor  owned,  and  the  buyer  gets  only  what 
the  debtor  held.  The  sale  will  not  affect 
the  rights  of  the  landlord  or  the  present 
tenant.  You  may  claim  your  fourth  for 
harvesting  the  crop.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  former  tenant  has  conveyed  any 
rights  to  defraud  his  creditors.  See  61 
So.  West.  1078.  We  think  that  you  should 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  buyer  of  the 
crop  before  harvest  time. 

1  Sale  of  Leased  Property. 

I  have  leased  properly  for  a  term  of 
years.  This  property  has  been  sold.  I 
wish  to  learn  how  this  sale  affects  my  in¬ 
terest.  r.  c. 

New  -York. 

A  lease  is  a  conveyance  much  .like  a 
deed  giving  you  certain  rights  in  the 
property.  If  your  lease  was  put  oil  record 
it  is  notice  to  the  world  of  the  duration 
and  terms  of  your  leasehold  so  that  a  sale 
will  not  affect  your  interest  there.  Your 
leasehold  interest  is  your  property ;  the 
owner  of  the  place  cannot  sell  it.  A  sale 
at  foreclosure  or  under  execution  would  be 
subject  to  the  interest  of  the  lessee  if  the 
lease  was  recorded  first.  Your  rights  are 
called  an  estate  which  is  your  property 
absolutely. 

Support  of  Indigent  Father. 

A  woman  dies  leaving  six  grown  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  widower.  Her  estate  consists 
of  real  and  personal  property.  The  widower 
receives  nothing,  and  is  likely  to  become 
a  public  charge.  Has  he  any  claim  on  the 
estate  ?  a.  l.  i. 

Pennsylvania. 

An  estate  is  not  liable  for  a  poor  rela¬ 
tive  20  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  193,  but  your  State, 
like  most  others,  has  a  statute  requiring 
children  to  support  a  parent  or  other  near 
relatives.  These  laws  are  easily  enforced, 
and  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  poor  will 
see  that  the  relatives  contribute  to  his 
support.  If  one  child  pays  he  may  recover 
pro  rata  from  the  others. 


Shoe  Boils,  Capped 
Hock,  Bursitis 

are  hard  to  cure,  yet 


will  remove  them  find  leave  no  blem-1 
lsb ;  Does  not  blister  or  remove' 
the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
bo  workod,  $2.00  per  bottle, delivered. Book  6  D  free. 
1  ABSORBINE,  JR,,  (mankind,  $1.00  bottle.) 
For  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings.  Goitre, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 

W.  F.  VOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ESPERANZA  FARM 

NEW  HARTFORD,  CT. 

A  Son  at  $150 
A  Daughter  at  $73  of 

OWL’S  MODEL  FOX,  76617 

Grandson  of  The  Owl,  Oxford  Lad, 

Mouel  2d  and  Spermfield  Lass. 


FOR  SALF-<  ,,oke  Large  Yorkshire  and 

■  vii  Chester  White  Pigs,  of  both 

sexes.  These  pigs  are  from  brood  sows  producing 
large  litters,  and  from  good  herd  boars.  Also  two 
selected  Yorkshire  boars  ready  for  service  and 
Yorkshire  gilts  old  enough  for  breeding. 

W.  H.  MINER,  (’hazy,  Clinton  County,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

Handsome  White  Collie  Puppies;  Sable  markings; 
pedigree.  H.  E.  GRAY,  Fort  Edward,  New  York 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Hoisteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Fricsian  Assn,, Dept. E,  Brattleboro,Vt. 


PURE  BIJFF  LEGHORNS  FOR  SALE — 

18  females,  2  males,  for  $25.  Beauties,  and 
laying  fine.  First  order  takes  them. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  LEADING  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  29  MARKETS.  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  OF  U.  S„ 
_ BUFFALO,  NEW  YO R K. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches  Her 
nes  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited,  34  <fe  36  Little  1  2tli  St..  New  York- 

DLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
1  mission  Mouse  in  New  York.  Ext.  1838.  Butter. 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  It.  WOODWARD,  302  Grcenwieli  St.,  N.  T, 

WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 
Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BUO. 

147  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


EGGS 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  hut  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
we  area  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  Wo 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Address ;  THE  J.  A.  &  I.  A.  S„ 

174  Second  Ave., _ New  York  <  lt» 

WANTFn~Bya.  sin8le>  middle-aged  man  of  good 
TV Hli  I  LU  habits  and  character,  a  position  as 
Herdsman  or  work  on  a  small  Dairy  Farm  where 
a  good  herd  of  Hoisteins  are  kept,  and  where  good 
service  is  appreciated,  and  where  pleasant  home¬ 
like  conditions  are  extended  the  “hired  man.' 
Open  for  employment  any  time  on  two  weeks’  no¬ 
tice.  “  HOLSTEINS.”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  SET, I,  ElIUlS  IX  OCEANA,  tiie  best  Co.  in  IT.  S.  Fruit,  grain 
and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


pOR  SAI.E— Finest  Virginia  Blue  Grass,  Stock 
and  Grain  farms, near  Station,  suitable  for  dairy- 
ing.  Address:  R.  A.  TREADWAY.  Culpeper,  Va. 

200  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Valley  from  5  to  200  acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New 
catalog  and  map.  Horace  G.  Reeder.  Newtown.  Pa. 


Voters  in  Massachusetts. 

fan  an  alien  tax-payer  or  woman  tax¬ 
payer  vote  in  the  State?  Can  parents  have 
their  children  sent  to  another  public  school 
for  education?  a.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

No,  voting  is  restricted  to  male  citi¬ 
zens  without  reference  to  taxes  or  prop¬ 
erty,  as  infants,  prisoners,  idiots  and  cor¬ 
porations  own  property  yet  cannot  vote. 
Women  are  allowed  to  vote  for  candidates 
for  school  committee  on  the  same  basis  as 
men.  diaper  44,  No.  5  of  your  school 
law  provides  that  a  pupil  may  be  taken  as 
a  non-resident  to  another  school  by  an 
agreement  with  the  committee  of  both 
schools.  The  tendency  in  all  States  is  to 
allow  children  to  be  taken  from  the  rural 
sections  to  a  good  central  school,  and  the 
school  authorities  will  help  you  make  the 
necessary  contracts. 

Trespass  Through  Blocked  Road. 

Snowdrifts  have  blocked  the  road  much 
of  the  time.  causing  people  to  drive 
through  my  field,  cutting  deep  ruts.  Who 
is  liable  for  this  injury  and  how  can  I  col¬ 
lect  it  ?  e.  c. 

New-  York. 

The  laws  of  1890  provide  that  “Every 
town  shall  he  liable  for  all  damages  sus¬ 
tained  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  its  high¬ 
ways,  existing  because  of  the  neglect  of 
the  commissioner  of  highways.”  Extensive 
power  is  given  to  the  commissioner  to  open 
drifted  roads,  to  call  out  the  men  and  to 
borrow  money.  He  is  also  empowered  to 
remove  fences,  weeds  or  brush  that  cause 
drifts,  so  there  is  no  defense.  You  should 
send  in  your  hill  to  the  town,  properly 
sworn  to  at  once  to  the  supervisor. 


enp  0  A I  C-FAKM  117  ACRES,  twenty  acres 
I  UTl  CALL  timber:  well  watereil;  eight  room 
house,  two  barns,  basement  stables;  assorted  fruit. 
Five  miles  from  Cornell  University.  Price  $3,500. 

HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego.  N.  Y. 


WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  THIS 

CARPET  SWEEPER 

If  you  send  us  a  Club  of  5  New 
Yearly  Subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Hand-rubbed  and  polished:  nickel-plated 
trimmings;  roller  bearings— making  sweeper 
run  easy:  a  simple  patented  Brush  Release 
allows  easy  removal  of  brush  without  spring¬ 


ing  or  bending  the  end-band.  The  brushes 
are  made  of  Chinese  bristles,  the  hardiest, 
best  wearing  stock. 


A  HANDSOME,  SERVICEABLE, 
LABOR  SAVING  ARTICLE. 


Sent  express  paid  upon  receipt  of  $5.00  for  five  strictly 
new  subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

THE  RURAl7~NEW  YORKER, 

409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YOkK  CITY. 
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-For  Your  Pocketbook’s  Sake— 

READ  FHIS! 

I  am  so  confident  that  the  Olds  clgine  is  the  most  economical  and 
most  durable  engine  you  can  buy  £t  I  will  make  this  proposition  to 
every  buyer  of  an  Olds  Engine  :  ® 

I  agree  to  replace,  free  «  ^charge,  any  part  of  an  Olds 
Engine  that  breaks,  or  becomes  worn,  from  any  cause 
whatsoever,  within  one  year  from  date  of  shipment,  pro¬ 
vided  the  replacement  is  one  you  think  should  be  borne  by 
the  manufacturer.  You  are  to  be  tEe  only  judge.  There 
is  to  be  no  argument,  no  delay  in  returning  old  parts  and 
getting  new  ones.  You  decide,  and  I  abide  by  your  decision. 

J.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen’l  Mgr. 

Do  you  think  this  proposition  could  be  made  on  any  engine  but  a  practically  perfect  one?  You  can 
easily  see  that  to  stand  this  supreme  test  of  durability  and  perfect  workmanship  it  must  be  built  right, 
of  the  very  best  material,  of  the  simplest  construction.  This  is  the  kind  of  an  engine  you  want.  You 
take  no  chances  in  buying  an  Olds.  All  of  my  representatives  can  furnish  these  repairs  without  any 
delay.  They  do  not  have  to  consult  me.  Write  to  my  nearest  agent.  He  can  fix  you  out  with  the 
best  engine  you  can  buy,  no  matter  what  others  cost. 

Give  You  the  Power 
You  Need 

At  the  Price  You  Can  Afford  to  Pay  For  It. 


They  are  the  cheapest  engines  you  can  buy 
simple  in  construction,  most  economical  to  run,  do 
not  get  out  of  order,  easy  to  start  winter  or  summer 
— a  ten-year-old  boy  can  run  the  Olds  Engine  just 
as  well  as  a  man. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  found  out  the 
superiority  of  the  Olds  over  all  other  engines. 
The  United  States  Government  must  have  found 
it  out  also  because  they  buy  Olds  Engines  for 
their  military  institutions,  forestry  and  irrigation 
departments.  Uncle  Sam  thoroughly  investigates 


everything  he  buys.  The  Olds  Engines  stood 
the  government  test  just  .as  they  will  stand  every 
other  test. 

For  thirty  years  we  have  made  nothing  but 
Olds  Engines.  We  know  the  engine  business  just 
as  you  know  your  sitting  room.  Our  business  has 
steadily  increased  during  that  time.  What  made  it  ? 
Why,  because  the  Olds  Engine  did  just  what  we 
claimed  for  it — every  user  was  satisfied  and  knew 
he  had  got  more  than  his  money’s  worth,  and  he 
told  someone  else  about  it. 


YOU  cannot  afford  to  do  without  an  Olds 
Engine.  The  first  cost  is  saved  so  quick¬ 
ly  in  time,  labor  and  money,  that  no 
shrewd  farmer  should  try  to  get  along  without 
one.  The  daily  cost  of  an  Olds  Engine  is  so 
small  it  is  hardly  worth  while  counting,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  work  it  does. 

There  are  not  two  farmers  out  of  a  thousand 
who  could  not  use  an  Olds  Engine  with  profit 
to  themselves  on  their  farms.  You  know 
what  can  be  done  with  an  engine  on  a  farm 
better  than  I.  You  know  an  engine  is  needed 
on  every  good  farm,  but  probably  the  reason 
you  have  not  one  now  is  because  you  have  felt 
you  could  not  afford  it,  or  had  some  idea  an  en¬ 
gine  was  a  difficult  thing  to  run,  and  an  expens¬ 
ive  thing  to  keep  in  order,  or  perhaps  you  have 
had  an  engine  that  did  not  give  you  satisfaction. 
Not  so  with  an  Olds.  You  can  afford  it.  Thous¬ 
ands  and  thousands  of  successful  farmers  have 
felt  just  as  you  do,  but  each  man  owns  an  Olds 
Engine  today,  and  now  he  wonders  how  he  ever 
got  along  without  it. 

Do  you  think  the  big  successful  men  of  this 
country  would  be  where  they  are  today  if  they 
had  not  kept  up  with  the  times?  They  bought 
the  things  they  needed  to  increase  their  earning 
power.  A  successful  man  can  always  find  a 
way  to  pay  for  a  necessity  in  his  business. 

I  guarantee  every  Olds  Engine  that  leaves 
the  factory  to  be  in  perfect  running  order.  I  do 
not  spend  much  time  in  the  office.  I  am  out  in 
the  shop  with  my  coat  off  watching  every  detail. 

By  keeping  right  out  among  the  workmen, 
seeing  that  all  the  little  things  are  actually  done, 
I  know  the  engine  you  get  is  all  right,  and  that 
the  high  Olds  standard  is  maintained.  I  also 
know  the  engine  is  “  Best  by  every  test,”  be¬ 
cause  I  look  after  the  testing  and  inspecting  my¬ 
self.  They  are  the  best  you  can  buy,  whether 
you  pay  less  or  more  than  the  Olds  price. 

Write  me  about  your  own  particular  :ase. 
Let  me  advise  with  you.  What  I  can  tell  you 
will  fit  your  case  exactly.  Then  you  can  decide 
what  engine  to  buy. 

J.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Some  of  the  Features  of  the  Olds  Engine 


OLDS  PATENT  SEAGER  MIXER.-Tj^-'y 

greatest  power.  No  pump  to  leak  or  get  out  of  order  no  moving  paits. 

REMOVABLE  VALVE  MECHANISM 
REMOVABLE  WATER  JACKET 


Olds  Engines  are  of  the  highest  efficiency  at  the  very  lowest  price  because  we 
can  produce  them  without  wasting  a  penny’s  worth  of  labor.  There  is  a  machine 
for  every  operation,  and  each  piece  down  to  the  smallest  bolt  or  nut,  is  made  of 
of  the  very  best  tested  material  at  a  cost  that  could  not  be  lower  without  cut¬ 
ting  quality.  Don’t  be  misled  by  statements  about  “cheapness”  in  engines. 
Nobody  can  afford  to  buy  a  poor  engine  at  any  price,  but  there  is  a  point  where 
the  highest  quality  can  be  had  at  the  lowest  cost  and  the  Olds  Engine,  because 
of  the  "factory  in  which  it  is  made,  and  the  workmen  who  make  it,  stands  without 
a  superior  in  this  respect.  They  are  not  slighted  in  places  you  cannot  see,  or 
where  only  an  expert  can  discover  it,  but  thoroughly  well  built  through  and 
through,  in  a  factory  that  is  known  the  world  over  as  one  of  the  most  modernly 
equipped  engine  factories  that  has  been  built. 

That  is  why  we  give  you  a  durable,  simple,  strong,  high-grade,  perfect¬ 
working,  long  lived  engine  at  a  low  price. 


JUMP  SPARK  IGNITION 

4 

Piston  and  Cylinder  ground  to  a  perfect  fit,  giving  better  compi 

"  sion  and  more  power. 

Simolicitv  three  separate  inspections,  durability,  economy,  and  certainty 
operation.  Our  catalogue  explains  these  points  in  detail. 

r  of  lr»\x,'*»ct  nripp  \,vp 


The  Olds  Pneumatic 
Water  System 

Simple,  Reliable  and  Economical — 
water  for  the  farmhouse.  Let  us  know 
your  require¬ 
ments  and  we  \S 
will  quote 
you  prices. 

Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Do  Not  Think  of  Buying  an  Engine  Without  Investigating'  an  Olds 


Write  today  for  our  handsome  catalogue.  It  contains 
many  fine  pictures  of  the  very  latest  models  of  Olds  En¬ 
gines  with  a  detailed  description  that  makes  the  engine 
question  as  plain  to  you  as  an  open  book.  It  contains 
letters  from  farmers  who  have  used  the  Olds  Engines,  and 
they  give  their  practical  every  day  experience  with  it. 

Olds  Engines  are  made  in  all  sizes  to  suit  every  kind  of 
work  on  the  farm.  We  have  exactly  the  kind  of  engine  you 
want.  Tell  me  what  you  want  to  do  with  it,  and  I  will  tell 
you  just  exactly  the  kind  of  engine  you  want  to  buy  to  do  the 
work.  It  will  be  an  expert  opinion  that  costs  you  nothing. 

Our  hopper  jacket  engine  on  skids  or  wheels,  3  to  12 


H.P.  is  ready  to  run  when  you  get  it.  Fill  it  with  gasoline, 
throw  on  the  switch,  turn  the  wheel,  that’s  all.  No  pip¬ 
ing  to  connect,  nothing  to  set  up,  always  ready,  can  be 
moved  anywhere. 

We  also  make  regular  engines  8  to  50  H.P.  for  heavier 
work . 

Every  Olds  Engine  is  fitted  with  the  Seager  mixer 
which  is  recognized  as  being  the  most  effective  mixer  that 
has  ever  been  invented.  No  pump  to  leak.  No  moving 
parts  to  get  out  of  order.  They  also  have  a  removable 
water  jacket  so  if  through  carelessness  the  w'ater  should 
freeze,  but  very  little  damage  is  done. 


It  is  to  your  decided  advantage  to 

send  for  our  catalogue. 

Do  it  now'  before  you  forget  it.  A  postal  card 
will  do,  but  better  still  write  me  a  letter,  telling  me 
what  you  want  ;the  engine  to  do,  and  you  will  get  a 
personal  letter  frdm  me  that  will  give  you  the  facts 
you  want. 

Wrjftfme  or  my  nearest  J.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
representative.  Sec  OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 
addresses  below. 

.Main  Office  and  Factory ,908  Seager  St. , Lansing, Mich. 


BRANCHES  OF  THE  OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Olds  Gas  Power  Co.,  73  Beverly  St. 


R.  H.  DEYO, 

of  It.  H,  DeyoJt  Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 


F.  T.  MACY, 

ofK.  H.  DeyoA  Co., Binghamton,  N.Y. 


S.  MALL ALIEU, 

of  Mallalleu  Sc  Conrey, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


S.  CONREY, 

of  Mallalleu  Sc  Conrey, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J.  C.  WALLACE 

Wallace  Bros. 


E.  J.  BACHMAN, 

Kempton,  Pa. 


Binghamton,  N.Y. 

R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  28  Washington  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mallalieu  &  Conrey,  1818  Market  St. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Wallace  Bros. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo., Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 
Dallas,  Texas,  Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 
Kempton,  Pa.,  E.  J.  Bachman. 
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FARMING  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  DELTA. 
New  Crops  and  Large  Operations. 

As  almost  everyone  knows,  there  exist  in  t  he 
lower  part  of  the  great  Mississippi  Basin  large  areas 
of  low-lying  lands  that  were  made  from  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  silt  deposited  by  the  great  river  in  its  an¬ 
nual  inundations  during  ages  past.  Beginning  with 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi  these 
lands  increase  in  ex¬ 
tent,  widening  out  below 
Vicksburg  into  the  great 
Yazoo  Delta  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  and  on  the  west 
the  Mississippi  Delta 
proper.  This  reaches  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
into  it,  where  now  the 
greater  proportion  of  the 
silt  is  forced  to  pass,  by 
the  artificial  means  that 
man  has  interposed,  by 
building  levees  along 
the  river  from  the  hills 
of  Missouri  and  Tennes¬ 
see  to  its  mouth.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  no  body  of 
land  in  the  world  that 
equals  this  Delta  region 
for  the  extent  of  its 
richness  and  depth 
of  soil,  and  certainly 
none  excels  it.  A  large 
part  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  much  of 
Mississippi  is  included 
in  this  rich  alluvial 
delta.  It  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  sugar 
cane  and  rice,  and  with¬ 
in  the  last  ten  years  the 
production  of  rice  has 
greatly  increased  and 
been  extended  into 
southern  Texas. 

Cotton  has  been  the 
main  crop  over  the 
northern  portion  of  this 
territory  and  to  such  a 
degree  that  nearly  all 
other  farm  crops  have 
been  neglected.  Even 
grain  and  forage,  which 
might  have  been  grown 
to  good  advantage  on  the 
plantations,  along  with 
cotton  as  the  main 
money  crop,  have  only 
received  the  most  trif¬ 
ling  notice  from  plant¬ 
ers  They  have  bought 
corn,  oats  and  hay  by 
the  boatload  and  train¬ 
load  to  be  fed  to  their 
mules  and  horses  which 
were  used  in  cultivating 
cotton  to  sell  to  pay  for  the  feed.  They  have  done 
the  same  about  other  plantation  supplies,  such  as 
meat,  meal  and  flour.  Scarcely  one-hundredth  part 
of  all  these  supplies  has  been  produced  in  the  Delta 
legion,  for  at  least  many  years  past.  During  the 
time  of  American  slavery  there  was  more  attention 
given  to  producing  plantation  supplies  than  since 
then,  as  the  old  millstones  and  unused  smokehouses 
gi\e  mute  evidence.  The  modern  planter  has  been 


cotton  crazy.  He  has  tried  to  make  money  out 
of  cotton  to  sell  to  buy  everything  else  with,  even 
to  meats,  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  for  his  own 
table.  Scarcely  a  mule  or  horse  was  raised,  but  all 
bought  from  the  more  prosperous  fanners  of  the 
States  to  the  northward.  In  the  older  days,  “befo’ 
de  wall,”  the  flatboats  that  came  down  the  great  river 
from  a  thousand  tributaries,  brought  the  things  they 
needed.  My  father  built  four  such  boats  and  loaded 


them  with  the  products  of  the  old  farm  in  Ohio,  on 
which  I  was  born;  from  the  water  mill  that  he  ran  at 
night  and  on  rainy  days  and  boiled  cider  and  apple- 
butter  made  from  the  trees  under  which  I  played 
when  a  child. 

In  later  times  the  railroads  have  been  kept  busy 
hauling  plantation  supplies  south  and  their  cotton 
back  north  to  be  made  into  goods  to  be  returned,  in 
part,  to  clothe  the  people  who  raised,  picked,  ginned 


and  baled  the  crude  fibre.  It  is  estimated  that  65 
per  cent  of  the  money  received  by  cotton  planters  has 
gone  north  to  buy  bread  and  meat  for  themselves 
and  their  workhands,  and  feed  for  their  animals.  I  do 
not  doubt  it. 

Since  I  have  been  a  cotton  planter  by  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  -in  growing  farm  crops  between  the  pe¬ 
can  trees  of  a  big  orchard,  this  matter  has  come 
home  to  me  in  the  most  forceful  way.  We  have 

paid  in  cash  over  $4000 
for  mule  feed  alone 
within  a  single  year. 
Like  the  rest,  we  have 
been  cotton  crazy.  And 
why  so?  Because  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  land. 
“The  nigger  and  the 
mule”  have  been  about 
“the  whole  thing.”  They 
have  been  the  one  main 
factor  in  the  real  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton.  With¬ 
out  them  the  Delta 
farmer  thought  he  could 
do  nothing,  and  under 
the  past  and  present 
condition  this  is  about 
true.  The  negro  ha4 
been  trained  to  “make 
cotton”  and  lie  and  the 
white  planter,  too,  have 
thought  they  could  do 
nothing  else  with  profit. 
But,  to  tell  the  real 
truth,  there  has  been 
very  little  net  profit  in 
cotton  planting,  one  year 
after  another.  The 
whole  system  has  been 
and  is  now  wrong.  The 
big  planter  (and  about 
all  Delta  plantations  are 
large — sometimes  very 
large),  did  not  make 
enough  ahead  one  year 
to  buy  his  supplies  for 
the  next,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  some 
merchant  who  could  and 
would  supply  him  on 
credit.  This  factor  had 
to  make  himself  secure, 
so  he  took  a  mortgage  on 
the  coming  crop  and  on 
the  planters’  land  and 
his  mules,  tools,  etc., 
besides.  Perhaps  he  paid 
out  and  had  a  little  left, 
perhaps  not.  He  was 
gambling  with  nature, 
and  the  elements  may 
have  turned  against  him. 
This  they  did  last  year, 
and  left  the  planters  of 
the  whole  Delta  region 
in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  Our  planta¬ 
tion  was  “in  it.”  When  I  left  there  the  last 
of  May  we  had  in  700  acres  of  cotton  and  some  300 
acres  of  corn,  and  nothing  else  of  consequence  besides 
the  pecan  and  fig  trees  in  the  orchard  rows  and  nur¬ 
sery,  and  I  never  saw  a  better  prospect.  The  first 
few  cotton  blooms  were  out,  and  about  200  people 
and  75  mules  working  all  they  were  able  to  stand, 
and  with  a  good  old  Scotchman  of  long  experience 
on  the  plantation  to  guide  them.  But  it  rained,  and 
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when  it  rains  in  the  Delta  it  rains  for  some  time, 
usually.  The  level  character  of  the  land  and  the 
rich,  waxy  soil  held  the  water  while  the  weeds  grew. 
The  cotton  and  corn  grew  a  little.  Some  died.  It 
cleared  and  the  crops  were  cleaned  out.  It  rained 
again  and  again  and  the  cotton  bolls  that  had  man¬ 
aged  to  form  mostly  dropped  off.  Then  it  cleared 
and  a  lovely  season  followed.  But  alas !  the  boll 
weevil  came.  It  had  been  marching  on  eastward  and 
we  had  been  looking  for  it,  but  thought  we  could 
make  one  more  crop — and  then — do  what?  The  next 
best  thing,  whatever  that  might  be.  This  scourge 
took  almost  every  boll  that  set  after  the  rains 
stopped.  We  had  cotton  stalks  in  the  Fall  in  some 
fields  so  high  that  I  could  not  touch  their  tops  with 
a  riding  switch  while  sitting  on  my  horse.  But  there 
was  no  cotton  on  them,  only  branches  and  leaves. 
The  lack  of  bolls  had  induced  extra  growth  of  stalk. 
Instead  of  from  $25,000  to  $30,000,  as  we  had  confi¬ 
dently  expected  in  June,  we  had  a  little  over  $11,000 
from  the  cotton  and  seed.  And  we  were  not  alone 
in  this  calamity.  Some  plantations  had  been  over¬ 
flowed  and  made  nothing  but  a  few  late  cow  peas 
and  a  magnificent  crop  of  pecans  on  the  wild  trees 
that  grew  where  they  had  not  been  cut  down.  These 
nuts  saved  many  a  poor  darkey  (and  his  hogs  too) 
from  starvation.  But  the  planters — they  were  in 
trouble  enough — and  trouble  that  will  stay  with  them. 

The  boll-weevil  is  a  stayer.  He  is  not  a  mere 
passing  evil  that  will  come  and  go.  And  we  believe 
that  he  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  but  rather  will  be  a 
blessing  in  the  end.  He  will  force  the  planters  of 
the  Great  Delta  into  diversification.  Instead  of  re¬ 
maining  cotton  crazy  and  being  lied  down  in  slavery 
to  the  merchant  and  the  negro  he  will  become  a  true, 
independent  farmer.  He  will  grow  what  he  needs 
and  live  on  it.  He  will  get  good  stock  and  keep  it  and 
increase  it.  He  will  grow  grass  and  grain.  His 
lands  will  get  richer  instead  of  poorer,  for  they  al¬ 
ways  have  been  getting  poorer  under  the  cotton 
regime,  rich  as  they  are  naturally.  The  darkey  and 
mule  have  been  simply  scratching  the  first  few  inches 
on  the  surface  and  wearing  out  its  available  fertility, 
while  below  are  sleeping  100  good  farms. 

The  result  of  the  past  year’s  crop  failure  would  be 
temporary,  but  with  the  boll-weevil  as  a  permanent 
hindrance,  especially  in  that  moist  climate  and  where 
there  are  ample  places  for  hibernating  in  the  forests, 
other  crops  than  cotton  must  be  grown.  And 
they  are  being  grown,  too.  There  is  no  region 
in  all  the  world  that  will  produce  better  rice,  and 
those  plantations  that  lie  next  to  the  river  and  other 
sources  of  water  supply  can,  and  many  are,  growing 
it.  The  next  farm  to  ours  on  the  south  has  in 
700  acres,  and  it  looked  well  when  I  left  there  the 
last  week  of  April.  This  crop  requires  large  outlay 
for  pumping  water  to  flood  the  fields.  1  am  having 
grown  a  small  acreage  in  “upland”  rice,  which  is 
not  so  large  in  grain,  nor  so  good  to  yield  as  the 
kinds  that  require  flooding  But  neither  boll-weevil 
nor  rains  will  hurt  it. 

Among  the  money  crops  that  I  am  now  testing  is 
hemp.  This  is  a  staple  crop  and  has  long  been 
known  as  such,  but  only  a  few  are  growing  it.  We 
have  in  60  acres  for  fibre  and  20  for  seed.  The 
former  is  sown  broadcast  and  thick,  but  for  seed  it 
is  planted  and  cultivated  like  corn. 

And  we  are  planting  broom  corn.  When  I  left  we 
had  in  50  acres,  and  the  later  plantings  will  make 
over  100  acres.  We  have  hundreds  of  acres  of  corn 
and  will  have  the  same  of  cow  peas.  Man  and  beast 
can  both  live  on  these  crops.  And  we  expect  to  have 
hay  galore  from  the  peas  and  crab  grass,  which  we 
usually  harvest  together;  from  Lespedeza  (Japan 
clover),  Alfalfa,  Alsike  clover,  Soy  beans  and  oats, 
all  of  which  we  have  growing.  And  we  have  several 
carloads  of  early  potatoes  growing,  to  bring  in  early 
cash.  As  minor  crops  I  am  trying  Russian  sun¬ 
flowers,  melons,  cabbage,  peppers  and  onions.  We 
have  about  30  acres  in  cotton,  only. 

But  the  pecan  orchard  is  our  mainstay.  The  only 
trouble  is  its  tardiness  in  coming  to  profitable  age. 
But  it  is  sure — sure  as  the  flow  of  the  great  river  that 
furnished  the  rich  alluvium,  into  which  the  trees  send 
their  roots.  I  planted  about  300  acres  more  the  past 
Winter  and  Spring  to  pecan  orchard  and  have  over 
25  acres  of  nursery  to  furnish  trees  for  future  plant¬ 
ings  and  to  sell  when  grafted.  I  have  trained  some 
of  the  negroes  to  graft  and  bud  the  pecan,  and  am 
really  surprised  by  their  aptness  at  the  work.  One 
pecan  tree  in  our  house  yard  about  35  years  old, 
yielded  2^4  barrels  of  nuts  that  were  worth  in 
market  $140,  and  it  is  full  of  young  nuts  now.  It 
never  has  failed  to  bear  since  it  began  over  20  years 
ago ;  not  always  a  big  crop,  but  each  alternate  year 
it  nearly  doubles  its  best  former  record.  And  it  will 
do  so  for  many  years  to  come  and  then  go  on  for  a 
century  or  two,  if  the  lightning  doesn’t  kill  it.  This  re¬ 
minds  me  that  there  is  a  pecan  tree  not  far  from  our 
place,  which  I  often  see,  that  I  have  been  reliably 
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informed  has  borne  14  barrels  of  pecans  in  one  year. 
The  nuts  are  large,  thin-shelled  and  very  rich  and 
full  of  meat.  What  is  that  tree  worth  now?  It  is 
over  100  years  old  and  was  once  struck  by  lightning. 
It  is  over  100  feet  broad  and  nearly  as  high. 

And  we  have  not  neglected  the  fruits.  There  are 
thousands  of  young  fig  trees  coming  on  and  some 
beginning  to  bear.  The  fruit  will  sell;  will  feed  us 
on  the  plantation  and  our  hogs  as  well,  when  we  have 
thousands  of  bushels,  as  we  soon  will  have.  There 
is  an  orchard  of  the  very  finest  peaches  and  some 
plum  and  pear  trees.  We  have  to  be  content  with 
the  Kieffer  and  others  of  the  Oriental  class  in  that 
humid  climate  and  rich  soil,  because  of  blight,  to 
which  we  are  very  subject.  And  I  set  a  small  vine¬ 
yard  of  the  best  of  the  Munson  varieties  of  the 
grape  and  this  is  already  in  bearing.  We  have  straw¬ 
berries,  dewberries  and  blackberries  in  abundance,  in 
our  garden  and  of  such  kinds  as  flourish  in  the 
South  and  continue  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  in 
ripening. 

Then  we  have  a  great  and  beautiful  bayou  on  our 
front,  called  Lake  Concordia,  once  a  branch  of  the 
Mississippi,  miles  long  and  one  and  one-fourth  miles 
wide,  over  which  we  sail  and  row  in  a  good  cy¬ 
press  boat  of  our  own  planning  and  building;  and 
in  the  lake  are  fishes  galore.  We  have  a  “trotline” 
with  100  hooks  to  it  and  one  end  tied  to  a  bush  on  the 
shore.  To  this  shore  end  we  have  a  bell  fastened, 
just  above  the  water,  and  when  a  fish  bites  in  earnest 
it  rings  the  bell  and  we  go  out  and  take  it  off.  Many 
a  good  meal  we  have  had  from  this  source,  and  we 
expect  many  more.  In  season  we  have  “quail  on 
toast”  or  without  toast,  just  as  we  like  it.  Some¬ 
times  a  fat  deer  is  brought  from  the  woods.  Wild 
ducks  will  come  too  near  the  shore  for  their  safety, 
sometimes.  Of  honey  we  have  plenty,  and  from  wild 
bees  that  I  caught  from  the  woods,  but  now  keep  in 
the  neatest  and  best  of  all  hives — the  Danzeihaher. 
Why  so  many  will  neglect  this  easy  way  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  table  and  as  much  to  spare  as  they  are 
willing  to  earn  by  a  little  trouble  and  expense,  I  can¬ 
not  sec.  Our  bees  began  to  swarm  in  March  and 
had  some  of  the  supers  full  of  honey  before  the  end 
of  April,  White  clover  honey,  too,  made  from  flowers 
on  the  levee. 

We  don’t  forget  the  poultry,  but  have  over  200 
R.  I.  Reds,  young  and  old,  and  eggs  and  broilers  in 
abundance,  with  dear  old  Aunt  Polly  to  look  after 
them  like  a  mother.  She  has  a  few  turkeys  coming 
on,  and  I  have  threatened  to  get  geese  and  guineas, 
but  she  said  “G'way  man,  we’s  got  ’nough  now  to 
bodder  wif.”  And  maybe  we  have,  for  with  the 
things  I  have  mentioned,  a  good  big  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  with  something  in  it  every  day  in  the  year  and 

milk  and  butter  of  our  own,  it  is  not  bad  nor  ex¬ 
pensive  living.  But  the  shame  and  wonder  is,  that 

the  country  people,  the  rich  Delta  planters,  if  you 

please,  live  mostly  on  hog  and  hominy,  and  that  from 
Illinois  or  somewhere  north,  while  there  is  opportunity 
for  producing  plenty  of  better  thing  at  home.  Maybe 
the  boll-weevil  will  starve  them  into  better  living,  by 
setting  them  to  thinking  Some  are  beginning  to  do 
it.  The  whole  system  must  change.  The  cotton  bale 
must  takes  its  place  among  the  other  farm  crops,  and 
not  be  like  a  lone  monument  to  farm  folly  with  the 
darkey  on  top  and  the  planter  under  it. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


BUILDING  A  CONCRETE  DAM. 

T  would  like  to  build  a  concrete  dam  about  100  feet 
long.  There  is  a  good  bank  on  each  side,  stream  of  water 
through  the  center  about  four  feet  wide,  six  to  eight  inches 
deep,  running  water.  I  would  like  about  4%  feet  of  water. 
The  bottom  of  this  pond  will  be  muck  perhaps  2%  or 
three  feet  deep.  IIow  wide  should  the  dam  be,  and  what 
would  be  the  cost?  I  can  get  the  gravel,  sand  and  stone 
for  the  drawing.  Is  it  necessary  to  put  stone  in?  IIow 
much  cement,  gravel,  etc.,  would  it  take?  There  is  no 
force  to  the  water  except  in  Spring.  J.  k.  l. 

Elnora,  N.  Y. 

In  building  a  dam  of  concrete  there  are  two  main 
dangers  to  be  guarded  against:  First,  that  the  water 
does  not  burrow  under  the  dam  or  around  its  ends; 
and,  second,  that  the  whole  structure  is  not  tipped 
over  down-stream  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
above.  The  writer  was  personally  interested  in  an 
undertaking  where  a  well-known  engineer  undertook 
to  build  a  concrete  dam  to  raise  the  water  about 
eight  feet  on  a  strong  and  rapid  stream.  The 
contract  price  was  to  complete  the  job  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  $1,760.  At  the  first  attempt  the  pond 
barely  filled  before  it  went  out,  and  the  second 
stood  only  a  few  weeks  before  it  suddenly  emptied 
itself.  Another  contractor  put  in  a  dam  which  has 
now  stood  for  two  years  without  trouble.  In  this 
case  the  underlying  stratum  was  a  soft,  slippery 
blue  clay,  through  which  the  water  burrowed,  leaving 
the  concrete  intact  but  undermined.  Trouble  was 
also  experienced  in  holding  the  ends. 

Two  years  ago,  with  farm  help,  the  writer  put  in 
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a  short  piece  of  concrete  dam  to  hold  water  to  a 
depth  considerably  greater  than  that  contemplated 
by  the  questioner,  and  so  far  it  has  been  absolutely 
tight  and  solid.  In  the  case  of  making  a  pond 
where  there  is  two  or  three  feet  of  muck,  it  will 
be  very  necessary  to  excavate  a  trench  deep  enough 
to  get  down  to  thoroughly  hard  ground,  otherwise  no 
amount  of  expense  in  the  concrete  wall  will  atone 
for  the  soft  and  slushy  foundation.  If  this  trench 
must  be  deep  and  carried  down  into  a  soil  saturated 
with  water,  it  may  be  a  difficult  thing  to  dig  it  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  some  sort  of  a  coffer  dam  and  pump — 
a  procedure  that  will  rapidly  run  the  undertaking 
into  the  domains  of  technical  engineering.  It  will 
be  a  very  simple  matter  to  secure  a  monolithic  wall 
that  will  not  give  way  under  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  but  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  insure  it  against 
the  constant  tendency  of  water  to  burrow  beneath 
its  foundation.  In  starting  the  wall,  soft  concrete 
should  be  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench  so  as 
to  make  a  close  contact  with  soil.  Into  this  stone 
can  be  bedded,  and  if  they  are  only  clean  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  cement  mortar  on  every  side,  there 
will  be  no  objection  if  they  are  of  large  size.  Our 
own  farm  system  has  been  not  so  much  the  use  of 
simple  concrete  as  the  use  of  stone  bedded  in  and 
covered  by  concrete.  Neighboring  stone  walls  or 
stones  from  the  creek  bed  may  be  well  utilized  in 
this  way.  I  have  not  at  hand  the  usual  engineering 
estimates  for  the  thickness  of  walls  for  dams  of 
this  character,  but  from  experience  I  believe  that 
a  thickness  of  21/  feet  at  the  bottom  and  one  foot 
at  the  top  will  be  stable  against  the  pressure  if 
bedded  into  firm  earth.  A  depth  of  water  of  4J^ 
feet  will  give  an  approximate  pressure  of  280  pounds 
per  square  foot  at  the  bottom  of  the  dam.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  cost  are  not  easy  even  when  conditions  are 
known.  The  amount  of  cement  in  concrete  mixtures 
will  vary  with  the  hardness  deemed  necessary,  and 
with  the  character  of  the  materials  used.  The  writer 
has  used  both  fine  crushed  stone  and  a  natural  creek 
gravel  made  up  of  clean  washed  sand,  mixed  with 
gravel  up  to  the  size  of  eggs.  For  farm  practice 
we  prefer  the  natural  gravel  mixture,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  cheapness.  One  part  of  a  good 
Portland  cement  to  seven  parts  of  this  gravel  gives 
a  concrete  that  is  frost-proof  and  satisfactory  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.  Even  with  short  hauls  and 
unskilled  labor,  this  concrete  can  hardly  be  put  in 
place  for  less  than  $3  per  yard.  Indeed,  engineers 
usually  put  the  figure  as  a  good  deal  higher  than 
this.  To  this  must  be  added  the  labor  of  erecting 
the  timber  forms.  If  suitable  stone  is  at  hand  these 
figures  may  be  reduced.  Still,  to  put  in  a  dam  of 
concrete  100  feet  in  length  means  a  considerable 
expenditure  for  labor  and  material. 

I  believe  it  quite  probable  that  the  old  type  of 
earth  dam  may  be  best.  There  are  thousands  of 
these  scattered  over  the  country  which  have  been 
standing  for  long  years,  almost  without  attention.  A 
broad  trench  across  the  stream  is  made  by  the 
use  of  teams  and  scrapers,  then  a  heavy  retaining 
wall  is  laid  of  rough,  heavy  stone  along  the  lower 
side  and  the  firm  earth  from  the  neighboring  banks 
is  dragged  in  with  teams  and  kept  wet  and  tramped 
as  the  filling  goes  on.  For  a  dam  of  five  feet  in 
height,  this  earthen  embankment  may  be  16  feet 
thick  at  the  bottom  and  one-half  this  at  the  top. 
Then  a  part  of  the  top  must  be  protected  with 
timber  to  form  a  “spill-way”  and  an  apron  con¬ 
structed  to  carry  the  water  off  without  giving  it 
opportunity  to  injure  the  bank.  After  such  a  dam 
has  had  willow  trees  growing  on  it  for  a  few  years, 
it  will  be  almost  as  impervious  to  washing  by  water 
as  a  strip  of  felt.  In  either  form  of  dam  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  most  important  part  of 
the  problem  is  the  question  of  protecting  the  “toe” 
of  the  dam  from  undermining  by  the  action  of  the 
water  which  runs  over  it.  In  earthen  dams  this  is 
commonly  accomplished  by  a  wooden  apron  designed 
to  carry  it  off  to  some  distance  before  allowing 
it  to  drop  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  In  concrete 
dams,  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  some  distance 
below  the  dam  is  well  paved  with  heavy  stone  or 
even  with  concrete  work.  Dams  still  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  the  en¬ 
gineer,  and  the  farmer  who  attempts  to  dam  even 
a  small  stream  will  find  that  at  times  he  faces  a 
force  difficult  to  control,  jared  van  wagenen,  jr. 


The  Atchison  Globe  puts  the  same  old  thought 
in  a  new  way : 

When  a  farmer  becomes  old,  after  a  life  of  toil,  lie  Is 
not  only  not  pensioned,  but  be  is  taxed  to  pay  old  age 
pensions  for  men  who  have  not  worked  as  hard  as  he  has 
worked.  Old  age  pensions  for  supreme  court  judges,  for 
one  example;  for  army  officers,  for  onother.  They  say  the 
constitution  guarantees  us  all  equal  rights.  Why  not  make 
a  constitution  question  out  of  pensioning  one  class,  and 
not  another? 

Why  not?  It  is  a  good  time  to  have  it  settled. 


1909. 
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FINE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASPARAGUS. 

The  fine  stalks  of  asparagus  shown  at  Fig.  256 
were  grown  by  C.  W.  Prescott,  of  Concord,  Mass., 
well  known  for  his  active  work  in  connection  with 
the  Massachusetts  Asparagus  Growers’  Association. 
They  are  shown  natural  size ;  they  weighed  about 
four  ounces  each.  They  were  grown  on  a  bed  set 
with  one-year-old  plants  in  1907,  and  cut  four  times 
last  year.  These  stalks  were  cut  May  12.  They 
were  green;  we  believe  Mr.  Prescott  does  not  grow 
white  “grass.”  We  have  tested  the  quality  of  Mr. 
Prescott's  asparagus,  which  confirms  us  in  our  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  unbleached  stalks. 


FIGURES  OF  A  NOVA  SCOTIA  ORCHARD. 


Last  year  I  gave  you  four  years’  figures  with  ma¬ 
ture  apple  trees.  The  Fall  of  1908  was  the  fifth  year 
of  my  notes.  The  queerest  feature  of  all  is  the  pe¬ 
culiar  results  from  the  use  of  fertilizer  on  two  neigh¬ 
boring  Ben  Davis  rows.  In  1902  or  1903  this  or¬ 
chard  was  fertilized  at  rate  of  400  pounds  complete 
potato  fertilizer  and  20  tons  of  manure  per  acre. 
May  was  cut  in  1903  or  1904,  mostly  clover,  and  a 
heavy  crop. 


Table 

No. 

i. 

Row  5. 
Bbls. 

Row  5. 

No 

fertilizer 

or 

ma- 

nure 

•  •  •  •  < 

,  .  ..... 

28.25 

Row  (>. 
nure 

No 

fertilizer 

or 

ilia- 

1905 — Row  5.  Same  treatment ;  good 

cultivation  and  cover  crop..  10.00 
Row  6.  Same  treatment ;  good 

cultivation  and  cover  crop . 

1  llOG — Row  5.  100  lbs.  complete  po¬ 

tato  fertilizer  to  row;  good 
cultivation  and  cover  crop..  19.25 
Row  6.  No  fertilizer  or  ma¬ 
nure;  good  cultivation  and 
cover  crop  . 

1907 —  Row  5.  100  lbs.  complete  po- 

talo  fertilizer  to  row;  good 
cultivation  and  cover  crop..  35.15 
Row  6.  No  fertilizer  or  ma¬ 
nure;  good  cultivation  and 
cover  crop  . 

1908 —  Row  5.  225  lbs.  low  grade 

basic  slag;  good  cultivation 

and  cover  crop  .  31.15 

Row  0.  No  fertilizer  or  ma- 
*  nure ;  good  cultivation  and 
cover  crop  . 


Row  6. 

Bids.  Trees. 


10 

33.75 

10 

10 

9.50 

10 

. 

10 

25.00 

10 

10 

35 . 50 

10 

10 

10 

Roughly,  the  unfertilized  row  started  trial  at  a 
ratio  of  43  barrels  to  38  barrels.  Its  total  during  last 
three  years  was  98  to  85  barrels,  but  at  its  first  ra¬ 
tio  its  yield  should  have  been  only  96  barrels  to  85 
barrels.  In  1908  trees  1-4,  inclusive,  in  rows  5  and 
6  had  a  light  dressing  of  manure  put  around  them, 
as  that  end  of  the  orchard  was  always  lighter  in 
bearing  than  the  other  end  at  tree  10.  Trees  are  set 
30  feet  apart  and  in  center  of  a  similar  orchard.. 
In  1908  they  were  24  Summers  out. 


Table  No.  2. 


Row  5.  Row  6. 

Bbls.  Bids. 

1908 — Tree  No.  1 .  0.75  Tree  No.  1 .  1.00 

2  .  0.25  2 .  0.00 

3  .  3.90  3 .  4.25 

4  .  5.00  4 .  4.50 

5  .  4.75  5 .  5.00 

6  .  6.50  6 .  4.00 

7  .  3.75  7 .  5.35 

8  .  3.00  8 .  5.15 

9  .  2.75  9 .  6.20 

10 .  0.50  10 .  2.00 


Total  . 31.15  Total  . 38.05 


Unfortunately  I  felt  unable -to  pack  those  apples 
separately  and  see  how  the  quality  compared.  In 
previous  years  the  pickers  could  not  see  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality  or  color,  but  this  year  they  were 
much  in  favor  of  row  5,  both  on  account  of  color 
and  freedom  from  nubbins — mostly  deformed — 
which  the  other  row  possessed  in  great  plenty?  I 
hear  our  granite  soils  do  not  need  potash,  and  as  the 
potato  fertilizers  were  8  to  10  per  cent  potash,  they 
have  been  actually  detrimental  to  the  crop.  My  soil 
is  also  deficient  in  lime,  and  lime  is  needed  by  the 
apple,  and  is  used  up  by  the  muriate  of  potash.  A 
point  comes  up  here.  Row  4  is  mostly  Kings  and 
row  7  is  Spy  and  Ben  Davis.  Would  that  affect 
rows  5  and  6? 

I  found  basic  slag  being  sold  for  cash  with  a 
profit  of  about  $5  per  short  ton,  so  sent  to  England 
for  a  couple  of  cars  and  cut  the  price  to  a  much 
more  reasonable  figure;  2000  pounds  .testing  20  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  (Wagner’s  test),  sells  at  $17.50 
cash  on  or  before  delivery.  Nitrate  of  soda  16  per 
cent  nitrogen,  delivered  from  England  to  the  port  of 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  $46. 

To  return  to  the  fertilizing  of  apple  trees,  another 
series  of  experiments  showed  a  distinct  loss  of  one- 
half  barrel  per  tree  per  year,  where  I  did  not  use 
fertilizer  with  Baldwin  and  Gravenstein,  but  showed 
a  loss  of  .02  of  a  barrel  per  tree  per  year  on  Kings, 
caused  by  the  fertilizer.  I  intend  trying  1000  pounds 
to  1500  pounds  of  this  high-grade  slag  per  acre,  and 
will  tell  the  results. 

Here  are  the  net  prices,  counting  all  expenses, 
such  as  labor,  insurance,  interest  on  capital.  Rebates 
(capital  R  please),  etc.,  realized  for  1908-9  in  our 
Cooperative  Fruit  Packing  Company,  Berwick,  Nova 
Scotia,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  The  barrels  hold 


96  quarts  and  are  sent  to  warehouse  with  the  heads 
pressed  in,  but  upside  down,  which  gives  an  extra 
half-inch  bulk  of  apples: 

Table  No.  3. 

Bbls.  No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

126  Davis  . 51  <41®$ 2. 6 7  30  %  (a  82.12  30  ft;  8 1.23 

142  Gravensteins.  ...59  (a  1.63  28  >/.(?/  .87  4 2  '4 (a  .50 

19  Ribston  .  2.11  4%(a  1.62  2 % (S  1.02 

114  Kings  . 64  (a  2.48  IS  (ft  1.82  18  &  1.46 

52  Baldwin.  25  No.  1  (a  2.74  12  @  1.96  7%<b  1.28 

1 14  fancy  (a  3.26 

36  Spy  .  9%@  2.81  3%@  2.10  16M>@  1.30 

Barrels  around  here  cost  25  cents  delivered  at 

farm.  Our  company  prices  are  low  considering  the 
quality  of  pack.  Plenty  of  individual  packers  got 

just  as  good  and  better  prices  for  a  far  poorer  pack. 
Canadian  law  makes  Fancy,  Extra,  No.  1.  No.  1  is 
good-sized  and  almost  perfect;  No.  2  is  slightly 
smaller  and  almost  perfect;  No.  3  are  wormy  No. 


HIGH-GRADE  GREEN  ASPARAGUS.  FIG.  250. 


Is  and  No.  2s  or  good  small,  but  not  worthless  ap¬ 
ples.  Color  and  shape  are  also  taken  into  account, 
and  inspectors  enforce  the  law.  No.  2s  rarely  sell 
lower  than  75  cents  off  No.  1  price.  Last  Spring  I 
saw  Grant  Hitchings’s  orchard  when  the  snow  was 
all  off  the  ground,  and  will  say  I  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  it  possible,  for  he  was  getting  about  as  good  a 
growth  of  trees  by  his  system  as  I  got  at  10  times 
the  cost,  and  I  could  see  where  the  fruit  had  been 
on  the  trees.  I  am  trying  about  one-half  acre  this 
year,  only  Mr.  Hitchings  mustn’t  grumble  if  I  do  use 
a  little  mulch,  basic  slag  (for  the  lime)  on  some  of  it. 
I  would  ask  you  to  try  apple  trees  cut  back  as 
Stringfellow  advises  and  planted  18  inches  deep.  I 
tried  one  tree  last  year;  will  try  more  this.  Nova 
Scotia  is  growing  some  very  good  apples  for  export. 

Nova  Scotia.  john  buchanan. 


“BIG  STORIES”  AND  ANTIDOTES. 

Now  and  then  some  of  our  friends  complain  that 
we  do  not  tell  enough  of  the  “big  stories”  of  great 
success  on  farm  or  garden.  There  are  plenty  of 
them  floating  about,  but  we  let  most  of  them  float  on. 
Some  of  them  are  true,  yet  the  plain  statement  of 
the  facts  they  give  would  usually  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  theory  is  that  they  would  stimulate  am¬ 
bitious  people  to  take  up  new  ideas  and  methods 
and  work  them  out.  Our  experience  is  that  for  every 
one  such  result  there  are  likely  to  be  a  dozen  failures 
by  people  who  are  led  into  new  things  for  which  they 
are  unfitted.  That  is  the  way  it  was  with  ginseng, 
mushroom  growing  and  a  dozen  other  things.  In 
the  early  history  of  ginseng  culture  we  went  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  garden  and  saw  the  plants  growing.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  this  one  man  was  doing  well,  but  it 
was  still  easier  to  realize  that  nine  out  of  ten  persons 
who  tried  ginseng  were  doomed  to  failure.  Some 
years  ago  The  R.  N -Y.  told  about  the  business  of 
growing  rhubarb  in  Winter.  The  details  were  given, 
and  as  a  result  hundreds  of  people  tried  it.  We 
have  had  all  sorts  of  reports.  Here  is  one  from  an 
experienced  Connecticut  gardener: 

I  bought  300  rhubarb  roots.  The  cost  with  the  freight 
was  835.  I  got  the  roots  the  1st  of  February.  I  made 
a  bed  with  hot  manure  under  a  shed,  put  the  roots  in, 
pulled  the  first  rhubarb  February  22,  and  kept  pulling 
until  the  latter  part  of  March;  sold  it  all  in  local  market, 
and  got  8140,  which  I  think  is  doing  very  well. 

It  certainly  is  doing  well.  This  man  had  every 
advantage  in  experience,  a  good  market  and  ability 
as  a  salesman.  We  have  heard  from  others  who 
grew  a  small  crop  of  the  rhubarb  and  then  found  it 
very  slow  of  sale  in  their  local  market.  We  have 
had  people  come  and  argue  with  us  for  half  an  hour 
trying  to  get  a  few  words  of  encouragement  for 
some  such  scheme  as  ginseng,  or  mushroom  growing. 
Some  one  had  half  promised  to  put  up  money  for 
the  venture  if  they  could  get  definite  evidence  that 
the  scheme  was  practical.  It  needed  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes  conversation  to  show  that  the  plan  was  vision¬ 
ary  and  not  well  conceived.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  unkindness  for  us  to  endorse  it.  It  is  not  an 
agreeable  job  to  act  as  frost  in  this  way,  but  some  one 
must  perform  the  duty.  In  telling  “large  stories” 
that  we  know  are  true  we  shall  try  to  mix  in  a  sure 
antidote  The  trouble  is  there  are  some  people  so 
strong  in  confidence  that  the  antidote  cannot  affect 
them. 


WINTER  AND  SUMMER  FARMING. 

I  think  it  was  50  years  ago  I  first  read  The  R. 
N.-Y.  published  in  Rochester.  I  have  learned  many 
things  from  it  since.  Truly  it  is  the  farmer’s  friend. 

I  will  send  you  a  picture  of  our  place  showing  most 
of  the  buildings,  also  the  ice  pond  as  it  is  in  Winter. 
This  picture  was  taken  January  13.  We  were  cutting 
ice  at  this  time  in  the  distance.  I  will  also  send  you 
two  other  snapshots  taken  the  same  day,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  points,  both  showing  cutting  and  loading.  We 
were  filling  Camden  milk  station  that  day.  The  ice 
pond  is  within  the  corporation  of  Camden  village. 
We  began  cutting  about  January  8,  furnishing  ice  for 
many  private  ice  houses  and  hotels,  probably  1200 
or  1500  tons.  Later  in  March,  ice  being  a  light  crop 
in  some  places,  we  took  a  contract  from  an  ice  com¬ 
pany  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  500  tons,  more  or  less. 
We  cut  logs  for  sills  and  17-foot  poles  for  studding 
and  soon  had  an  ice  house  or  “stack”  on  the  bank  of 
the  pond  about  50x60,  holding  nearly  1000  tons;  af¬ 
terward  we  put  up  about  200  tons  against  one  side  of 
the  stack  until  the  warm  weather  put  a  stop  to  cut- 
ing  March  31.  This  ice  is  to  be  loaded  on  cars  this 
Summer.  I  have  already  sent  three  carloads.  I 
will  also  send  you  another  photograph  showing  you 
how  we  have  used  this  same  land  in  the  Summer  for 
some  years  past,  for  it  is  a  muck  swamp  or  flat,  free 
from  stones,  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  well  underdrained. 
The  dam  holding  this  reservoir  was  first  built  to 
keep  this  muck  from  going  down  stream  during 
heavy  rains.  It  covers  about  six  acres.  We  often 
use  the  water  as  a  feeder  for  a  pond  just  below, 
where  we  have  a  mill  and  grain  barn  with  an  eight 
horse-power  iron  turbine  water  wheel,  where  we 
thrash,  grind  and  saw  wood  and  other  jobs.  The 
picture  shows  some  weeds  (heartsease)  in  the  corn. 
Last  season  heavy  rains  kept  us  out  of  this  field  when 
we  ought  to  have  been  killing  them.  I  think  this 
season  we  will  try  raising  potatoes  on  part  of  this 
land  in  place  of  corn.  So  you  see  we  get  a  Summer 
and  Winter  crop.  h.  w.  sanford. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  photographs  are  such  that  we  can¬ 
not  make  clear  engravings  from  them  The  first 
show  a  gang  of  men  and  horses  at  work  cutting  ice 
on  a  large  pond.  The  last  shows  a  team  of  three 
horses  hauling  a  corn  binder  in  a  fine  cornfield. 
Thus  we  see  that  this  swamp  is  “farmed”  twice  a 
year.  In  Winter  the  water  is  let  in  to  make  an  ice 
pond.  In  Summer  the  water  runs  out  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pond  is  plowed  and  planted  to  corn !  As 
we  see,  the  water  is  also  put  at  work  driving  a  tur-  * 
bine  wheel. 
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HOME  CANNING  OUTFITS. 

,/  B.,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.— On  page  200 
I  find  an  article  by  R.  H.  I’rice  on  tomato 
canning.  I  have  for  two  or  three  years 
been  putting  up  some  fruit  in  glass  jars 
to  sell.  This  fruit  1  peddle  to  my  regular 
customers,  where  I  go  twice  a  week  with 
my  milk,  skim-milk,  cream,  eggs,  vegetables, 
etc.,  and  I  get  my  jars  back  again  to  use 
over  repeatedly.  I  have  no  canning  outfii, 
simply  using  large  kettles  on  the  kitchen 
stove.  I  have  tried  putting  up  a  few  to¬ 
matoes,  but  last  season  some  of  my  toma¬ 
toes  spoiled  in  the  jars,  jars  were  new 
“Lightning”  jars.  I  have  no  means  of 
“processing”  my  stuff,  and  I  suppose  to  be 
sure  of  vegetables  keeping  in  cans  it  ought 
to  be  cooked  harder  than  I  can  do  it  in 
open  vessels.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  I 
can  get:  an  outfit  that  will  work  well  with 
the  glass  jars  for  canning  fruits,  tomatoes, 
string  beans,  corn  and  squash,  etc.?  If  1 
can  make  use  of  live  steam  I  can  readily 
produce  it,  as  I  have  a  little  upright  boiler 
(tubular)  I  should  say  about  two  horse 
power  that  I  could  set  up  in  canning  room, 
and  I  also  have  a  10  horse  power  boiler 
that  I  use  for  grinding  bone  and  cutting 
wood  at  barn  that  I  could  use  if  high 
pressure  was  needed.  I  have  been  advised 
to  use  tin  cans  in  my  work,  but  it  seems  a 
waste  of  cans  to  use  them  only  once, 
whereas  with  glass  by  being  careful  not  to 
break  them,  this  loss  is  overcome.  Of 
course  this  plan  could  not  be  economically 
carried  out  if  1  were  to  sell  to  the  public 
and  not  get  my  jars  back.  But  as  I  in¬ 
tend  to  put  up  only  what  I  can  sell  locally 
it  seems  to  me  advisible  to  use  glass  if  I 
can  get  an  outfit  that  will  work  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  glass  jars.  I  think  there  is  a 
good  opening  for  quite  an  amount  of  food 
stuffs  in  cans  in  the  factory  villages  where 
I  peddle.  I  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  your  articles  on  the  farmer's  share  of 
the ‘dollar.  It  does  seem  a  pity  that  only 
one-third  of  the  load  gets  into  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  bins,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
farmer  gets  only  about  30  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  With  us  here  where  we  can  peddle 
anything  that  a  person  can  use,  getting  tin? 
consumer’s  price,  the  whole  dollar  goes  to 
the  farm  ;  only  of  course  it  takes  time  and 
a  team  to  peddle.  To-day  I  have  sold  out 
a  load  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  eggs,  fowls, 
vegetables,  etc.,  that  came  to  about  $28, 
not  all  of  it  my  own.  however,  as  I  buy 
in  eggs,  apples,  etc.,  all  I  can  handle,  with 
what  I  raise  myself.  With  a  home  market 
like  this  the  transportation  and  commission 
man’s  expenses  are  almost  wholly  elimi¬ 
nated.  the  latter  entirely,  and  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  expense  for  packages,  which  in 
the  case  of  where  barrels  are  required, 
amounts  to  so  great  a  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  produce.  So  taking  it  all 
around  we  feel  quite  content  to  remain 
East. 

Ans. — That  a  small  cannery  can  be  ope¬ 
rated  successfully  on  the  farm  I  have 
proved  to  my  own  entire  satisfaction 
some  eight  vears  ago.  When  I  undertook 
this  work  at  one  of  the  State  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations,  other  parties 
who  had  failed  with  large  canning  out¬ 
fits  tried  to  discourage  me.  Even  now 
owners  of  large  factories  sometimes 
discourage  the  establishment  of  small 
factories  since  it  might  lessen  the  de¬ 
mand  for  their  goods.  This  always  has 
an  effect  upon  the  beginner  when  he 
goes  to  the  large  factory  for  advice. 
The  small  factory  is  now  coming  to  the 
front,  and  while  it  may  be  delayed 
from  prejudice,  it  cannot  be  held  back. 
If  one  could  go  and  see  the  practical 
operation  of  a  small  factory, .  which  I 
always  advise  whenever  practical,  it  is 
the  best  possible  way  to  get  reliable  in¬ 
formation  in  the  shortest  time..  How¬ 
ever,  quite  a  number  of  factories  have 
been  put  up  and  run  successfully  by 
men  with  no  previous  experience,  re¬ 
lying  upon  the  advice  I  gave  them  and 
the  information  furnished  by  the  firms 
that  sold  the  machinery. 

As  to  the  glass  jars,  I  have  used 
them  in  a  small  way  in  the  factory  for 
canning  peaches.  For  tomatoes  I 
would  prefer  keeping  the  jars  in  the 
dark  after  the  goods  are  canned.  The 
jars  were  filled  with  peaches,  leaving 
the  caps  off,  and  were  placed  in  a  large 
process  kettle  containing  cold  water 
coming  up  within  two  inches  of  the  top 
of  the  jars.  The  water  was  gradually 
started  to  boil  then  by  the  use  of  live 
steam,  and  kept  boiling  for  some  20 
minutes,  depending  upon  the  ripeness 
of  the  fruit.  The  caps  and  rubbers 
were  also  kept  in  boiling  water  about 
15  minutes.  The  rubbers  and  caps  were 
then  placed  on  the  jars  while  hot,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  let  the  hand  or  any 
thing  else  touch  the  inside  of  the  caps 
while  being  placed  on.  After  the  jars 
cooled  some  the  caps  were  turned  up 
tighter.  I  do  not  see  why  the  glass 
jars  could  not  also  be  used  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  for  apples  and  tomatoes,  just  as  we 
use  them  in  the  kitchen  in  canning  for 
the  family,  but  they  could  not  well,  be 
used  for  corn,  beans  and  peas,  since 
these  things  are  canned  under  high 
pressure. 

The  10  horse  power  boiler  would  be 
ample  for  a  small  factory  of  two  or 
three  thousand  cans  capacity  per  day. 
There  are  many  forms,  particularly  in 
many  southern  States  where  cotton  is 
ginned,  that  a  boiler  is  found  doing 
nothing  but  rust  during  the  canning 
season.  With  a  few  dollars  spent  for 
iron  kettles  and  some  pipe  this  boiler 
could  be  put  to  use  in  saving  a  crop 
to  good  advantage  when  the  market 
price  goes  down  below  a  reasonable 
profit  if  marketed.  Where  is  the  boy 
on  the  farm  who  does  not  like  to  “fire 


a  boiler,”  and  most  children  like  to 
work  in  the  canning  factory,  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes. 

In  my  previous  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  pointed  to  the  fact  that  a  su¬ 
perior  article  could  be  hand-packed  by 
these  small  factories  and  the  local  de¬ 
mand  could  be  easily  built  up  for  such 
goods.  I  have  known  such  hand- 
packed  goods  to  drive  the  machine 
packed  goods  out  of  the  local  mar¬ 
kets.  It  is  not  practical  for  me  to  go 
into  details  here  in  regard  to  purchas¬ 
ing  and  setting  up  canning  machinery 
nor  for  running  the  factory.  1  here  is 
a  firm  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  and  one 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  that  manufactures 
small  canning  machinery.  I  have  nothing 
of  the  kind  for  sale  myself.  One  of  these 
firms  did  make  a  small  outfit  that  set 
on  the  cooking  stove  or  range  and  did 
the  processing  for  several  cans  while 
dinner  was  being  prepared.  The  cost 
of  this  outfit  is  ten  dollars.  One  firm 
states  that  corn,  beans  and  peas  can  be 
successfully  canned  by  these  small  out¬ 
fits  and  I  wish  to  add  a  word  of  cau¬ 
tion  here,  that  I  doubt  it,  since  I  have 
never  succeeded  with  these  vegetables 
unless  canned  or  rather  “processed”  in 
a  closed  retort  at  a  temperature  of  240 
degrees.  Such  a  closed  retort  cost  me 
$120  in  a  4,000-can  capacity  factory  per 
day. 

A  few  practical  points  may  be  all 
that  is  needed  here  in  regard  to  can¬ 
ning  the  various  things.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  putting  up  a 
clean,  sound,  ripe  product.  Do  not  mix 
varieties.  Do  not  use  anything  con¬ 
taining  decayed  or  unripe  places.  .  In 
exhausting  or  processing  take  the  time 
from  the  boiling  point.  The  less  ripe 
the  product  the  more  time  is  required. 
Peaches  are  divided  into  “extras,” 
“standards,”  “seconds”  and  “pie  fruit,” 
and  arc  usually  put  up  in  three-pound 
cans.  For  the  first  three  grades  the 
peaches  are  nicely  peeled,  usually  with 
Scott’s  rotary  peach  peeler,  cut  into 
halves  and  carefully  packed  full.  Then 
a  syrup  made  10  degrees  cold  cane  su¬ 
gar  is  poured  over  the  peaches,  or  two 
good  tablespoonful  of  granulated  su¬ 
gar  is  put  into  the  can  before  the 
peaches  are  put  in.  After  the  fruit  is 
put  in  and  dry  granulated  sugar  is  used 
fill  the  can  with  clean  water.  Wipe  the 
top  of  the  can  dry  and  solder  the  cap 
on,  leaving  the  small  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  caps  (exhaust  opening)  unclosed 
Then  sink  cans  in  boiling  water  coming 
up  near  the  top  for  five  minutes.  This 
process  is  called  exhausting.  The  small 
hole  is  then  soldered  shut,  which  is 
called  “tipping.”  The  cans  _  are  then 
placed  in  boiling  water,  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  for  12  minutes,  which  is  called 
“processing.”  If  the  cans  could  be 
cooled  off  with  cold  water  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  cool  slowly  the  natural 
color  of  the  product  will  be  better  pre¬ 
served,  especially  so  with  snap  beans 
and  corn.  The  cans  are  then  ready  for 
the  labels.  Pears  are  handled  some¬ 
what  like  peaches,  except  they  are  pro¬ 
cessed  15  minutes.  Tomatoes  are  first 
scalded  in  boiling  water  for  three  min¬ 
utes  so  that  the  peeling  will  come  off 
easily.  Leave  no  unripe  place  in  the 
fruit.  Put  up  in  three-pound  cans.  Ex¬ 
haust  ten  minutes  and  process  30  min¬ 
utes.  Now  in  regard  to  prices.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  anything  like  valuable 
information.  Apples  can  be  packed  at 
something  like  40  cents  per  dozen,  and 
pay  15  cents  per  bushel  for  the  fruit. 
Tomatoes  can  be  packed  for  something 
like  45  cents  per  dozen  and  pay  20  cents 
per  bushel.  Labor  is  the  most  costly 
item  in  canning.  In  a  small  wav  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  hire  extra  help,  but 
when  it  is  hired  it  is  usually  employed 
by  the  job  or  hour.  R.  H.  price. 

Virginia.  _ 


Good  Farm  Sense. — Although  not  a 
farmer,  I  intend  to  be,  as  I  was  “reared 
at  the  plow  handles.”  as  the  saying  goes, 
and  left  it  while  yet  a  young  man,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  get  rich  as  a  mill  hand,  and 
after  20  years  of  drawing  skilled  labor 
pay,  I  find'  myself  hut  little  better  off  finan¬ 
cially  than  at  the  start.  I  have  always 
claimed  that  if  the  farmer  would  put  as 
many  hours  into  his  farm  as  a  mill  man 
has  to.  say  54  hours  per  week,  52  weeks 
per  year,  the  mill  man  would  not  begin  to 
do  as  well,  hut  a  great  many  farmers  think 
that  after  harvesting  the  year’s  work  is 
over,  and  can  then  sit  around  and  see 
brush  grow,  wet  meadows  go  undrained, 
and  a  great  many  other  little  things  left 
for  another  year  to  show  what  should 
have  been  done.  I  have  been  up  to  Maine 
this  Spring  and  found  the  farmers  very 
prosperous,  and  I  should  say  they  have  a 
fine  country  up  there,  especially  in  the 
Kennebec  Valley,  but  I  was  born  and 
reared  in  the  “Bashful  State.”  in  the 
Champlain  Valley,  and  after  traveling  over 
more  than  30  States  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I  still  think  there  is  no  better 
country  for  practical  farming  in  all  this 
good  old  United  States.  s.  s.  r. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  man  is  right  about  the 
brush  and  drainage.  Some  of  the  idle 
hours  “after  harvest”  or  in  Winter  put 
into  ditching  would  double  the  value  of 
low  lands. 


THIS  picture  shows  the  52  disks  used  inside  one  of  the  many 
“bucket  bowl”  cream  separators  that  farmers  and  their  wives 
are  everywhere  discarding  for  the  simple,  sanitary  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular.  We  have  slipped  the  52  disks  onto  two  5  foot 
sticks  so  you  can  count  them.  The  manufacturer  and  his  agents 
call  this  disk  bowl  simple.  *  Looks  simple,  doesn’t  it  ?  They 
also  say  the  52  disks  can  be  washed  all  together — as  one  piece 
— and  hung  up  to  dry.  What  do  you  think  of  such  a  statement  ? 
Ten  feet  of  disks  to  wash  clean  and  dry  thoroughly,  on  both 
sides,  twice  daily.  What  a  weary  job  after  a  hard  day’s  work 
or  a  late  milking.  The  maker  of  this  “bucket  bowl”  machine 
has  brought  infringement  suits  against  several  concerns  who 
have  made  and  sold  cheap  cream  separators  with  disks  like  his 
for  a  number  of  years.  Disk  machine  sales  have  so  decreased 
that  he  needs  all  the  business  he  can  get. 

Why  make  the  mistake  of  getting  a  “bucket  bowl”  machine  ? 
You’ll  very  quickly  wish  you  had  a  simple,  sanitary,  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  separator  instead.  The  dairy  Tubular 
bowl  contains  just  one  instantly  removable  piece  about  like  a 
napkin  ring  in  size  and  shape.  The  entire  Dairy  Tubular  bowl 
is  easily  washed  clean  in  3  minutes.  1909  sales  exceed  most,  if 
not  all,  “bucket  bowls”  combined.  Write  for  catalog  No.  153. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Go. 

Toronto,  Can.  West  Chester,  Penna.  Portland,  Ore. 
Winnipeg,  Cm.  Chicago,  Ills.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


of  Disks 


Gas  or  Gasoline  Engines  plete  Outfits 

For  All  Kinds  of  Work 

If  you  live  in  NeuJ  York  Stale,  and  seriously  con¬ 
template  buying  a  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine  with  or 
without  outfits  for  Spraying,  Pumping,  Feed  Cutting, 

Silo  Filling,  Electric  Lighting  or  Power,  write  us 
for  particulars. 

We  can  interest  you  and  if  you  mean  busi¬ 
ness  our  representative  will  call  on  you  free 
of  charge. 

Water  Supply  Systems  for  Country  Homes.  ^ 

W.  D.  DUNNING,  Gas  Engine  Dept.,  325  W.  Water  Street,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Use  on  ALL 
Build-  / 
Ings  fl 


THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO-  Rooting  Dept.  1 1 


Repaid  febfr  ROOfiltg 

_  «  ...»  .  ...  a  Xll  taetad  Fbo  Aid  rplifl  Vlld  _  _ 


ON’T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing:  until  you  have  seen  and  tested  the  old.  reliable 
Breese  Bros,  guaranteed  waterproof, Are-resisting, durable  Rubber  Roofing- 
Made  by  our  own  special  process,  of  long-Abre  wool  felt,  saturated  in  asphalt. 

*  _  Unnnll.r  aontml  rtn  Unit,  r 


D  _ 

((3-ply  roofing. 

of  i 


and 

Put  them  to  every  test  you 
can'think  of  and  prove  to  your  own  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  Breeso  Bros.  Rubber  Roof¬ 
ing  is  the  highest  quality  rooting  on  the 
market.  Wo  give  the 

Longest  Guarantee 
Send  for  samples  or  order  now  on  our 
strong  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
hack.  We  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 
of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minneso- 
ta,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  north  of  south  line  ofjrennesseo. 


Lowest  Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 


35-Ib.Roll — 108  gj-f 
Sq.  Ft. — 1-Ply  — 
45-Ib.RoII — 108  *  or 

Sq.  Ft.-2-PIy  A  — 
55-lb.Roll— 108  02*5 

Sq.  Ft.-3  Ply  *— 

Order  today  .or  wri  to  f  or 
Samples  and  Booklet 


Don’t 


,  delay  ordering;  these  special  prices  may  not  be  offered  toyou  again. 
;  Take  advantage  of  them  and  write  now,  today. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Bale  at  Least  Cost 


Our  Daisy  SELF- 
THREADING,  self¬ 
feeding  one-horse  hay 
only  one  on  which 
ono  man  can  do 
all  the  work.  First 
successful  self¬ 
threading  de¬ 
vice,  automatic 
condenser  increases  re¬ 
sults.  Open  side  hopper. 
Free  trial.  Write  today 
for  Baler  Book  and  prices. 
GEO.  ERTELCO.,  Quincy,  IU. 


—The  most  profitable 
CIuCITh  1  6m Gill  peach  ever  introduced. 

MISS  LOLO, 

The  verv  best  medium  early  peach. 

MAULE’S  EARLY, 

The  earliest  of  all  peaches,  and  it  tastes  like  a 
peach.  We  have  70  more  varieties,  but  make  a 
specialty  of  these.  Our  beautiful  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  tells  all  about  them . 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.  N.  J, 


inn  nnn  Late  Cabbage  Plants  for  sale  at  $1  per 
luU'UUU  l.ouo.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Dei. 


HAItlUSON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


COR  Oil  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.00  bushel 
run  3HL.C  Cow  p,,aSi  $1.75  to  $2.00  bushel 
rnip  Seed.  40e.  pound. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Dela. 


Cfl  flfin  quarts  of  strawberries 

JU  UUU  now  growing  on  one  acre,  uiy  system. 
Come  June  16,  see  me  win  or  lose,  as  Collingwood 
says.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

list  free. 


—500.000  SWEET  PLANTS— Jersey 
Yellow  and  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Price 
MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


1,000,000 


Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and 
Ruby  King  Pepper  Plants. 
Send  for  price  list. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cbeswold,  Del. 


n|  ItlTC — Cabbage;  Beet:  (8 doz.  prepaid  40  eta)  $1 .00 
r  LA  II  I  3  per  1000 ;  nil  varieties;  Grown  from  Selected 
Seed;  sold  direct,  Gliek’s  Seed  Furau,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier  Ind. 


FOR  SALE- 


l-Al  Early  Summer  Cabbage.  1,000, 
$5.00.  June  Pink,  Jewel,  D.  Cham¬ 
pion,  Stone,  Beauty  and  Acme  Tomatoes,  100,  75c.; 
1,000,  $6.00.  All  the  above  hothouse  grown,  frame 
hardened.  Cash  with  order.  Guarantee  stock  to 
suit.  F.  E.  PECKHAM,  R.F.D.  3,  Norwich,  Conn. 


Manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  Baskets 
and  Crates.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price  list. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 


Box  41,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


1009. 


593 


Preparing  for  Wheat. 

D.  E.,  Medford,  Md. — I  have  a  field  on 
part  of  which  the  clover  failed  to  catch. 
Wheat  was  harvested  from  it  last  year. 
I  use  a  five-year  rotation — grass,  corn, 
wheat  or  oats  in  cornstalks,  wheat  seeded 
(o  grass,  and  grass  two  years.  I  had 
thought  the  part  of  field  mentioned  above 
might  be  plowed  and  sown  to  some  crop 
lliat  could  be  plowed  down  for  wheat  this 
Fall,  and  seed  it  to  clover  and  let  it  come 
into  corn  in  the  regular  rotation.  I  would 
not  get  much  benefit  of  the  grass,  but  my 
main  object  is  to  improve  the  land.  It 
is  a  heavy  clay  loam,  considerably  rolling. 
When  in  this  rotation  would  you  apply 
lime,  and  how,  and  in  what  quantity? 

Ans. — You  can  now  sow  Black  cow 
peas  at  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre  af¬ 
ter  breaking  the  wheat  stubble  well. 


FiG.  251. 


Sow  the  peas  broadcast  or  drill  them 
in  with  a  wheat  drill.  An  application 
of  300  pounds  per  acre  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  will  greatly  improve  the  peas 
and  help  -  the  wheat  too.  But  I  would 
not  turn  the  whole  crop  under,  for 
plowing  that  late  is  not  good  for  the 
wheat,  and  the  burying  of  a  heavy  mass 
of  vines  will  prevent  your  getting  the 
land  into  the  well-compacted  condition 
best  for  wheat.  You  can  mow  the  peas 
for  hay  and  cure  them  late  in  August, 
just  as  you  would  clover,  putting  them 
in  the  barn  while  still  somewhat  limp, 
and  letting  them  finish  curing  there. 
That  is,  cut  them  when  the  pods  turn 
yellow,  and  cure  mainly  in  the  cocks 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


till  no  sap  can  be  wrung  from  a  hard 
twist,  and  then  put  them  in  and  let 
them  alone  even  if  they  heat,  and  you 
will  have  better  feed  than  clover  hay. 
Then  prepare  the  stubble  with  the  disk 
or  Cutaway,  making  the  surface  as  fine 
as  possible,  but  letting  the  lower  soil 
remain  settled  from  the  earlier  plowing. 
If  lime  is  needed  on  the  land  you  can 
spread  it  and  harrow  it  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  wheat.  I  have  found  it 
better  to  apply  not  over  25  bushels  of 
freshly  slaked  lime  per  acre  once  in 
five  or  six  years  than  to  use  a  heavier 
application  less  frequently. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

The  Grass  in  Sprayed  Orchards. 

H.  II.,  Gatskill  Station,  A'.  Y. — I  wish 
to  spray  with  arsenate  of  lead,  six  pounds 
to  the  100  gallons.  Can  I  use  the  hay 
under  the  trees  where  we  spray,  and  can 
we  pasture  after  a  few  rain-storms?  Have 
any  of  your  readers  had  any  experiences? 

Ans. — Every  year  this  question  comes 
up.  We  always  use  the  hay  which 
comes  from  our  sprayed  orchards  and, 
a  few  days  after  spraying,  turn  the 
stock  into  pasture.  We  have  never  had 
any  trouble.  We  have  had  reports  from 
many  farmers  and  do  know  of  a  case 
where  stock  have  been  injured.  Some 
of  the  experiment  stations  have  made 
careful  tests  and  found  no  damage. 


lMf  -  *  _  Than  Is  delivered  by  any  /*I¥¥\T'  M  'fe 

re  water  LllitK 

MACHINERY 


Catalogue 


other  style  of  pump  and  I 
25  to  33%%  more  water 

than  is  raised  by  any  other  pump  of  tha 
same  type  is  produced  by  the 

“ American”  Centrifugal  Pump 

It’s  because  the  impeller  is  accur¬ 
ately  machined  to  the  casing,  there 
is  no  sudden  change  of  direction  of 
the  water  in  pass¬ 
ing  thru  the  pump, 
and  the  entire  me¬ 
chanical  efficiency 
contributes  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  raising  of 
water.  “Ameri¬ 
can”  Centrifugals 
are  guaranteed 
rigidly.  Ask  for 
our  new  catalog. 

The  American  Well  Works,  unite  &  w0rk«,  Aurora,  III. 

First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

P.  Aubeck,  (Export)  4  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


Power  presses,  pumps,  etc.— the 
most  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able.  Used  by  largest  maki 

The  Boomer  SBoschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  SI.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


ers 


SI ,500  PROFITS  CIDER 

Writo  for  our  froo  catalog  which  fully 
describes  and  illustrates  The  Original 

Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic 

CIDER  PRESSES 


For  custom  work  in  your  locality 
they  are  money  makers.  Built  in 
sizes  10  to  400  barrels  per  day. 

Hand  or  power.  Also  Steam 
Evaporators,  Apple  -  Butter  Cookers, 

Vinegar  (venerators,  etc.  Wo  can  show 
you  how  $1,500  clear  profit  can  bo  made. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mf**.  Co.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio* 
Or  Koom  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


PROTECTION  BRAND 

ROOFING 

“  ‘the  Roofing,"  without  a  Nailhole.  ** 

Keeps  the  water  out.  No  nail  holes 
to  stretch  and  cause  leaks. 

Send  for  free  sample  and  booklet. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept  A, 

136  Water  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


‘Challenge” 
’Wagon  Scale 

Who  weighs  the  products  that  you  buy  and  sell?  1 
If  you  use  somebody  else’s  scales,  you’re  going 
more  or  less  “by  guesswork.”  I  nstall  an  Osgood 
Scale  of  your  own  and  KNOW  your  weights  - 
get  full  value  for  every¬ 
thing.  Many  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  within 
your  reach. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
Osgood  Scale  Co., 

157  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


MAKE  MONEY 
for  FARMERS 

It  is  easy  to  make  lumber  for 
yourself  and  neighbors  with  an 
AMERICAN  mill.  All  sizes. 
Work  rapidly  with  lightpower. 
No  experience  needed.  Get 
Free  Catalogue  and  Low  Prices. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mach'y  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,Haekettstown,N. J. 

1582 Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 
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WE’VE  GOT  IT  NOW, 

MR.  DAIRYMAN, 

And  want  you  to  know 
how  to  run  your  cream 
separator  right.  To  do 
this  you  should  have  a 
a  Strite  Governor 
Pulley.  If  it’s  a  Strite 
it’s  right.  For  further 
information  address 
Strite  GovernorPul* 
00"T  ley  Co.,  357  3d  St.,  So., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Canada  Peas  With  Millet. 

F.  L.  S',  Melrose,  N.  Y. — Can  I  sow 
Canada  field  peas  and  millet  together  and 
get  good  result,  say  sow  about  the  1st  of 
June  or  later?  I  would  like  to  hear  if 
anyone  ever  tried  it.  I  thought  I  would 
plow  peas  under  about  four  inches  deep 
and  sow  millet  on  top  broadcast,  as  the 
soil  is  sandy,  so  as  to  cut  for  hay  for 
milch  cows. 

Ans. — You  can  sow  the  peas  and 
millet  together,  but  we  doubt  if  the  re¬ 
sult  will  satisfy  you.  The  Canada  peas 
do  best  in  cool  weather.  When  hot 
weather  comes  they  mildew  and  fade 
away.  We  do  not  care  to  sow  them  in 
our  latitude  later  than  May  10.  We 
should  sow  the  millet  alone. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Hollers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 

THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient, 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

(Ihe  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


“SIMPLEX  WAGON  LOADER” 

for  loading  bags,  tied  or  open,  into  wagon. 
Designed  especially  for  loading  potatoes. 
Send  for  Circular. 

SIMPLEX  WAGON  LOADER  CO.,  Oxford,  Pa. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It  will  8a ve  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  88.  Quiacf.  Hi, 

EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


Catch  Crops  Following  Wheat. 

P.  M.  K.j  Pine  Grove,  Pa. — I  have  a 
field  of  wheat  which  I  want  to  sow  in 
wheat  again.  I  have  no  manure,  to  put  on. 
What  can  I  sow  on  after  the  wheat  is  away 
so  as  lo  have  a  good  growth  to  turn  un¬ 
der  for  vegetable  matter?  It  is  a  field  that 
should  have  more  humus. 

Ans. — If  cow  peas  make  a  fair 
growth  in  that  locality  we  should  try 
them.  We  doubt,  however,  if  they  will 
add  enough  to  the  soil.  There  will 
be  about  two  months  for  the 
catch  crop  to  grow.  We  can  get  the 
heaviest  yield  in  this  short  time  from  a 
mixture  of  Cow-horn  turnips  and  Dwarf 
Essex  rape.  We  should  use  two 
pounds  of  turnip  and  three  pounds  of 
rape  seed  per  acre.  Of  course  this  crop 
will  not  add  any  plant  food  to  the  soil, 
but  there  will  be  a  great  mass  of  vege¬ 
table  matter  to  be  turned  under. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant*’  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain  ! 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  flax,  barley,  kallir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling"  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sizes — for  3,  6  and  H  | 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine/  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-  Tread  Powers, 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  for  FRISK-  catalogue. 

DEBBNER  SONS,  22 Broad  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


ATLAS  pomp  CEMENT 

***  |  Makes  The  Best  Concrete  1  | 

The  cement  bought  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  tne  Panama  Canal 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK  ‘Concrete  Construction  about  the  1 

Home  and  on  the  Farm.”  Contains  over  100  drawings  and  illustrations. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept.  22.  30  Broad  Street,  N.Y. 

Daily  output  over  40,000  barrels,  the  largest  in  the  world. 


This  is  Our 
Wrought 
Iron 
Special 


Which  Saves  You  $25  to  $40? 


BE  sure  to  get  our  lowest  direct-from-factory-to-you  prices  on  high¬ 
est  quality  vehicles  before  you  buy  a  buggy  of  any  kind.  We 
positively  save  you  big  money  and  give  you  a  better  buggy  than 
you  can  get  anywhere  else  for  $25  to  $40  more  money.  Deal 
direct  with  us  and  save  all  the  dealers',  jobbers'  and  middlemens’  50 
per  cent,  which  does  not  add  to  the  quality.  Better  keep  that  extra 
money  at  home — in  your  own  pockets,  where  you  want  it. 

We  beat  them  all  on  quality  and  price.  All  our  vehicles  are  sold 
on 30  Days’  Free  Trial — and  long-time  guarantee  of  good  service  and 
all-time  satisfaction.  You  take  no  risk  when  you  deal  direct  with  us — 
the  manufacturer.  For  20  years,  our  watchword  has  been  Highest 
Quality  fit  Lowest  Prices.  Compare  our  prices  with  anybody’s,  then 
you  will  know  the  remarkable  values  we  offer  you. 

Get  our  book  at  once  and  become  a  judge  of  buggy  values.  We 
show  you  75  styles  of  buggies  and  many  styles  of  harness — more  than 
any  dealer  could  possibly  have  in  his  showroom.  You  have  a  choice 
line  of  quality  buggies  to  select  from — at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
This  book  will  make  it  plain  to  you  how  we  are  saving  thousands  of 
dollars  for  buggy  buyers  every  year.  Remember,  all  our  vehicles  are  sold 


Will  You  Spend  a  Penny  For 
Postal  To  Get  Our  Book 


Direct  To  You  From  Factory 
One  Full  Month's  Trial  and 
2  Years'  Guarantee 

The  buggy  Illustrated  above,  we  call  our  Wrought 
Iron  Special  Top  Buggy.  It  has  over  100  points 
of  merit— for  example  the  all-popular  body- 
heavy  2x2-inch  ash  sills — hardwood  bottom. 
Hand-forged  Wrought  Iron  fifth  wheel  and 
gear.  *  Bradley  quick  shift  shaft  couplings, 
screwed  rim,  straight  grain  hickory  wheels. 
Elegant  high  padded  patent  leather  dash  with 
our  special  dash  brace.  Three-prong  wrought 


iron  steps.  Roller  rub-irons.  Fine  full  length 
(extra  long)  top.  All  curtains  reinforced.  Plaid 
back  rain  apron  (extra  large.)  The  finest,  easy 
riding  springs  you  ever  rode  on.  High  collar,  dust 
proof  steel  axles  with  the  latest  handsome  true  arch. 
Upholstered  in  the  finest  all-wool  broadcloth.  Finest 
workmanship.  Latest  improvements.  Proper  propor¬ 
tion— style— strength.  We  will  send  it  anywhere  on  our 
30  Days’  Free  Trial,  2-year  guarantee  plan — at  a  price 
that  makes  you  a  satisfied  buyer.  20  years’  experience  and  a  re¬ 
liable  manufacturer  back  of  every  vehicle  or  harness  wo  sell. 

Get  your  name  In  to  us  now— so  we  can  send  you  our  Book. 
Simply  put  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal— say  you  want 
the  book — and  we’ll  send  it  right  away— postage  prepaid. 


COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 

Station  CS8  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Ruralisms 


Clover  With  Asparagus. — Aspara¬ 
gus  is  grown  with  greatest  commercial 
success  in  the  East,  in  light  and  often 
sandj'  soils,  subject  to  blowing  or  drift¬ 
ing  when  dry  during  high  winds.  Some 
of  the  best  fields  in  the  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  districts  are  exposed 
to  the  sweep  of  ocean  gales,  and  suf¬ 
fer  injury  in  early  Spring  from  blow¬ 
ing  and  washing  of  the  ridges  thrown 
up  as  growth  begins  for  the  purpose 
of  bleaching  the  shoots  as  they 
lengthen.  A  practical  Winter  cover 
crop  and  soil  binder  has  long  been 
wanted.  Crab  grass  meets,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  the  requirements  of  soil  binding 
during  Winter,  and  needs  no  sowing, 
being  an  ever-present  weed  in  light  and 
warm  soils,  but  its  growth  takes  place 
only  during  hot  '  Summer  weather, 
when  asparagus  requires  clean  and  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation,  and  being  an  annual 
it  decays  so  thoroughly  during  Winter 
that  it  does  not  hold  the  ridges  when 
made  up  in  Spring.  Crimson  clover 
was  tried  last  year  by  a  few  wide¬ 
awake  growers,  sowing  the  seeds 
thickly  at  the  last  cultivation  in  mid- 
August.  Soil  in  condition  to  produce 
good  asparagus  will  grow  clover  well, 
so  .there  was  little  trouble  in  getting 
good  stands.  The  Winter  was  mild 
and  little  killing  occurred,  the  fields  ap¬ 
pearing  as  green  as  pastures  (when 
plowing  and  ridging  commenced  in 
April.  If  was  tough  work  getting  the 
rooty,  fibrous  clover  sod  into  shape,  but 
once  formed,  the  ridges  withstood 
some  of  the  highest  winds  and  heaviest 
rains  experienced  for  many  seasons 
that  leveled  the  unprotected  soil  in 
neighboring  fields.  The  somewhat 
open  texture  of  the  clover  sod  ridges 
prevented  baking  and  allowed  the 
tender  shoots  to  come  to  the  surface 
without  deformity.  Most  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  testing  clover  in  their  asparagus 
fields  pronounce  it  a  success  as  a 
binder,  and  consider  it  well  repays  in 
that,  feature  alone  the  expense  of  seed¬ 
ing  and  the  somewhat  horse-straining 
labor  of  working  the  root-filled  soil  in 
Spring,  without  considering  the  very 
substantial  addition  to  fertility  made  by 
the  thick  growth  of  this  easily-grown 
nitrogen-retainer.  It  looks  as  if  clover 
and  asparagus  can  be  made  profitable 
partners,  at  least  in  light,  shifting  soils 
where  ridge  culture  is  practiced.  Less 
use  appears  to  have  been-  made  of 
clover  .by  growers  of  green  “grass” 
where  nearly  level  culture  is  practiced, 
though  one  or  two  have  found  it  ex¬ 
tremely  desirable  as  a  cover  to  prevent 
surface  blowing  in  Winter.  On  the 
Rural  Grounds  a  short  row  of  well- 
established  plants  has  been  Continu¬ 
ously  in  Crimson  clover,  without  culti¬ 
vation,  for  five  years.  The  only  care, 
aside  from  cutting  the  shoots  in  Spring 
is  to  hoe  in  the  ripening  clover  heads 
in  June,  thus  destroying  weeds  and 
giving  a  fresh  seeding.  A  close  stand 
of  clover  invariably  follows.  The  only 
fertilization  is  a  dressing  of  10  pounds 
ground  bone  and  a  peck  of  home- 
burned  wood  ashes  to  each  square  rod 
of  surface.  The  adjoining  rows  have 
clean,  level  culture  throughout  the 
growing  season  and  an  application  of 
10  pounds  guano,  containing  four  per 
cent  nitrogen  and  at  least  15  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid  and  10  pounds  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  to  each  rod  at  close  of 
cutting  season.  The  number  and  size 
of  shoots  in  the  clover  sod  row  have 
been  about  equal  to  those  of  any  row 
in  the  well-tilled  and  better  fertilized 
area  until  this  year,  when  considerable 
falling  off  is  noticed.  This  experiment 
would  show  that  clover  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  nitrogen  sup¬ 
ply,  but  that  it  goes  far  toward  that 
desirable  end.  We  may  add  that  this 
little  planting  of  asparagus  in  ordinary 
sandy  soil  is  about  as  productive  of 
large  thick  shoots  as  the  best  commer¬ 


cial  fields  near  by.  The  surface  is  al¬ 
ways  kept  level,  the  crowns  are  now 
perhaps  four  inches  deep  and  the 
shoots  are  cut  when  nine  inches  high 
and  brittle  enough  to  snap  at  ,the 
ground  level.  We  have  never  had  bet¬ 
ter  quality  from  other  sources. 

Big  Crop  of  Asparagus. — The  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.,  asparagus  is  un¬ 
usually  heavy  this  year,  though  two 
weeks  late  in  coming  in.  The  cold, 
backward  season  so  retarded  growth 
that  shipments  were  made  in  early 
May  by  the  crate  instead  of  by  the 
carload,  as  usual.  By  the  middle  of 
the  month,  however,  “grass”  of  excep¬ 
tionally  good  quality  was  going  out  al¬ 
most  by  the  trainload.  Early  prices 
for  high  grade  ranged  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $4  the  dozen  bunches,  but  this 
has  fallen  to  $2,  with  inferior  stock  as 
low  as  75  cents  the  dozen.  It  is  hard 
for  the  grower  to  figure  a  profit  on 
asparagus  under  present  labor  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  at  a  less  price  than 
$3  a  crate  of  24  bunches,  as  packing, 
transportation  and  commission  charges 
considerably  diminish  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  average  grower  of  a  10- 
acre  field  finds  himself  “in”  at  least 
$500  for  fertilizer  and  about  as  much 
in  addition  for  labor  and  incidentals  at 
the  end  of  the  growing  season.  If  he 
can  market  his  crop  for  something  over 
$1200  he  must,  perforce,  be  satisfied. 
The  returns  at  this  early  season  of  the 
year  are  particularly  acceptable  and 
give  a  perceptible  impetus  to  trade  in 
asparagus-growing  localities.  Taken 
one  year  with-  another,  asparagus  prob¬ 
ably  has  afforded  greater  profits  than 
any  other  commercial  crop,  but  soil 
and  man  must  be  especially  adapted  to 
it,  and  no  effort  spared  to  perfect  the 
quality  of  shipments.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  asparagus  increases,  but  some 
growers  think  the  limit  of  really  prof¬ 
itable  production  has  nearly  been 
reached,  and  there  is  danger  of  over¬ 
planting!  Immunity  from  rust  dam¬ 
age  for  several  seasons,  on  account  of 
cool  wet  Summers,  has  encouraged 
planting.  Acreages  in  this  locality 
have  been  considerably  extended  and 
cultural  methods  generally  improved. 
Last  Summer  was  hot  and  droughty, 
giving  the  rust  organisms  a  good 
chance  to  flourish.  Considerable  in¬ 
fection  was  evident,  the  top  growth  in 
arid  situations  dying  some  weeks  be¬ 
fore  frost,  though  in  moister  places  it 
held  color  until  cool  weather ;  but  the 
yield  this  Spring  does  not  show  much 
damage,  being  relatively  almost  as 
good  in  rust-affected  fields  as  those  ap¬ 
parently  free  from  the  disease.  A 
rusty  season  or  two  following  wculd, 
however,  make  a  great  difference  irf 
output. 

Green  “Grass”  Brings  Good  Prices. 
— Good  thick  green,  or  unbleached, 
asparagus  realizes  a  better  price  than 
similar  sizes  in  white  or  underground 
growth.  The  difference  averages  about 
20  per  cent  in  favor  of  green  grass,  but 
the  demand  is  less  and  the  loss  and  risk 
of  production  is  correspondingly  so 
much  greater  that  few  growers  make  a 
specialty  of  it.  Asparagus  shoots 
diminish  in  size  as  they  grow  into  the 
light,  so  that  a  greater  number  are  re¬ 
quired  to  form  a  bunch  of  standard 
size,  'and  injury  by  the  Asparagus; 
beetle  on  warm  days  sometimes  causes 
serious  loss.  Growers  of  ridged,  or 
white  “grass”  avoid  this  infliction  by 
cutting  as  soon  as  the  spear  breaks  the 
soil,  before  the  beetle  pest  has  a  chance 
at  it.  Fig.  257,  page  593,  shows  a 
good  but. not  unusual  spear  of  bleached 
asparagus,  such  as  can  be  found  in  al¬ 
most  any  first-class  bunch  when  packed 
for  a  discriminating  market.  Freak 
or  fasciated  shoots  double  or  triple 
the  size  of  this  one,  are  often  found  in 
large  cuttings.  w.  v.  F. 

To  kill  potato  bugs  and  to  check 
blight,  use  Bowker’s  uyrox  early. 
Sticks  like  paint.  Cost  50c.  to  $1  per 
acre.  Mail  orders  to  Bowker  Insecti¬ 
cide  Co.,  Boston.—  Adv. 


I  HAVE  LIVED  UNDER  THATOLD 

SLATE  ROOF 

MORE  THAN  FI FPYYEARS 
WITHOUT  SPENDING 

ONE  PENNY  FOR  R/^IRS 

IT  IS  STILL  IN  PERFECT CONDITION 

There  are  hundreds  of  instances  in  this  country  where  Slate 
Roofs  have  endured  for  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  without  cost- 
ing  the  owners  one  cent  for  painting,  repairs  or  other  expense. 

No  other  kind  of  roofing  can  show  such  a  record  for  extreme 
durability  and  absolute  freedom  from  expense  and  “roofing 
trouble”  as  slate. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate 

is  the  ideal  roofing  material  for  any  building,  new  or  old.  Once  laid, 
t~M!M  ll  your  Slate  Roof  is  on  for  all  time,  longer  than  you  will  live  and  will  never 
cost  you  one  cent  for  painting,  repairs  or  anything  else. 

A  roof  of  any  other  material  must  be  replaced  in  a  few  years  at 
best  and  must  be  painted,  re-coated  or  repaired  every  year  or  so  as 
long  as  it  does  last. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Makes  a  Perfect  Roof 

It  is  solid  rock  and  cannot  wear  out  any  more  than  the  rocks  in  your  fields. 
It  cannot  rust,  warp  or  decay.  Water  cannot  get  through  it  or  fire  burn  it. 
It  is  uuaffectod  by  heat  or  cold,  reduces  your  insurance  rate  and  affords  pure, 
clean  cistern  water. 

Use  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate 

and  end  your  roofing  troubles  forever.  Write  us  today  giving  name  of  your 
local  roofer  and  we  will  mail  you  our  FREE  book  “ROOFS.” 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co*,  gran’vi^,  n.  y. 


C'PR  AV  Your  Fruits,  Crops, 
^  *  Poultry  Houses,  and 

\J  do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  trice 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Fitted  with 
Auto  Pop  .Nozzle  does  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  300,000  others.  We  make 
many  styles  and  sizes.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  Write  for  book,  prices  and  Agency 
Offer.  The  E  c  Brown  Co> 

28  Jay  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 


The  original.  Others  have  copied.  Our  a  h.p.  air¬ 
cooled  engine  easily  detached  and  used  for  other 
work.  No  Experiment.  Seven  Years  of  .suc¬ 
cess,  Ask  the  user.  Our  114  air-cooled  complete 
power  spray  outtit  $195.00  Write  for  catalogue  19 
and  our  liberal  proposition. 

R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


GETTHE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
>  practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  ourown  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larp 2  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


.FERTILIZERS 


TANKAGE  =  =  $12.00  per  ton 

IRON  CITY  *=  -  22.00  per  ton 

Delivered  freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  New  York  .State. 

Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 
OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


2^  to  8  H.  P.  Proportionate  Prices. 

For  use  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop. 

Runs  cream  separators,  churns,  pumps,  corn  shel- 
lors,  washing  machines,  printing 
Burns  kerosene,  (coal  oil,)  aloohol,  gasoline, 
tillate,  without  change  o  f  equipment,  starts 
without  oran king,  throttling  governor,  drop 
forged  crank  shaft,  best  grado  babbitt  bear- 
lngs,  free  catalog  tells  how  to  save  half  cost 
ofhirodholp.  Testimonials.  10,000  in  use. 

All  sizes  ready  to  ship. 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 
1 43  Bellevue  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


HAY  UNLOADER 


REDDEN  BROS.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Niagara  Brand 
Products 


It  saves  time,  labor 
and  horses.  Perfect¬ 
ly  controlled  by  op¬ 
erator.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Unload  your 
hay  with  this  Hoist 
and  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  You  can  take 
off  a  load  in  less  than 
half  the  time  it  can 
he  done  with  a  team. 
Taking  the  s  a  m  e 
number  of  forksfull. 
takes  the  fork  of  hay 
up  and  brings  back 
empty  fork  to  load. 
Orders  should  be  in 
early. 

Write  for  particulars. 


Unsurpassed^  for — 

Convenience,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness • 

Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution — 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead — Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined— beats  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint — Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayers— Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues, prices,  etc.,  FREE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co . 

Middleport ,  N.  V. 

SPRAY  POTATOES^ 

- ^  Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — Slate  experiments  show  gain  of  more 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  FREE. 

FIELD  FOKOE  FUMI*  CO..  *  llthSt.,  Elmira,  b.  I  . 

GO  SOUTH  FOR  BIG  CROPS 

Three  and  four  crops  a  season  are  better  than 
one.  A  salubrious  climate  is  better  than  biting 
frosts  and  scorching  heat.  Early  crops  command 
liighor  prices  titan  late  ones.  That’s  why  it  will 
pay  you  to  buy  a  farm  in  the  South.  Finest 
trucking  district  in  the  country.  Success  assured. 
Lands  on  easy  terms.  Write 


F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &.  Indust'l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


fcOSt’SBINDERTWINE 

Farmers  Wanted  As  Agents . 

AUGUST  POST.  MOULTON.  IOWA 


BINDER  TWINE  l'/c.  LB. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
Sample  and  Catalogue  Free. 

T1IF.O.  ItlflCT  A  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


HARNESS  mba1  L 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  fiom  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
ihe  deal- rx'  profits.  All  our  harness  guarani eed. 
Money  hack  If  "not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  “F’  and  price  list.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  booklet. 

|  THE  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  «  hake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  S.  Y« 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Field  Day. — You  might  have  thought 
it  was  a  sewing  circle  had  you  gone 
into  one  of  our  rooms  Friday  night. 
Mother  sat  at  the  sewing  machine 
with  the  baby  hanging  on,  watching  the 
wheel  turn.  The  girls  were  pushing 
their  needles  and  the  boys  were  look¬ 
ing  on.  It  was  a  great  event — flag¬ 
making  for  the  great  field  day.  Our 
district  had  selected  blue  and  white  for 
colors — a  white  W  on  a  triangular  piece 
of  blue,  and  it  was  necessary  for  every 
Hope  Farmer  to  carry  the  flag.  I  have 
told  how  the  six  grammar  schools  in 
our  valley  organized  for  baseball  and 
other  sports.  They  ended  the  season 
with  a  “field  day,”  and  all  the  schools 
sent  their  little  champions  to  com¬ 
pete  for  prizes.  There  were  at  least 
3000  people  present,  and  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  com¬ 
munity  had  charge.  It  was  a  thing 
never  to  be  forgotten  to  see  these 
happy  and  excited  youngsters.  The 
older  people  were  no  less  worked  up, 
for  everyone  who  could  lay  even  dis¬ 
tant  c'aim  to  a  child  was  on  deck. 
Mother  desires  to  be  rated  as  a  serious 
and  dignified  character,  yet  in  the 
quarter-mile  run,  when  two  boys  from 
our  district  ran  away  from  the  field  she 
yelled  and  nearly  jumped  off  the  bank. 
In  the  exciting  tug  of  war  I  had  the 
baby  on  my  shoulder,  so  he  could  see, 
and  frightened  him  by  yelling  for  our 
side.  Our  boys  did  not  do  as  well  as 
we  hoped  at  baseball,  but  on  field  day 
they  led  the  way  to  glory.  One  of  the 
Hope  Farm  boys  won  the  short  dis¬ 
tance  races  and  the  neighbor’s  boy 
came  in  second.  In  the  potato  race 
two  girls  from  our  country  got  both 
prizes.  We  folks  on  the  hills  seem  to 
have  good  wind  at  least.  The  free¬ 
holder  is  a  man  of  about  my  age,  and 
I  challenged  him  to  a  race  after  he 
told  how  fast  he  could  run  when  he 
was  a  boy.  He  wouldn't  accept,  and 
to  tell  the  truth  I  was  very  glad  he 
didn’t.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
events  was  the  last  round  of  the  “tug 
of  war.”  At  one  end  of  the  rope  were 
six  boys  from  town.  Two  of  them  had 
that  abnormal  growth  which  we  often 
see  in  children — making  them  heavier 
than  many  grown  men.  At  the  other 
end  were  six  farm  boys,  lean  and  light, 
with  hands  hard  from  hoeing  and  weed 
pulling.  The  town  boys  must  have 
weighed  at  least  100  pounds  more  than 
the  others,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they, 
would  pull  the  young  farmers  all  over 
the  lot.  The  lighter  boys  shut  their 
teeth  and  at  the  signal  dug  in  their 
heels  and  yanked.  Then  there  was  one 
long  scream  and  shout.  Everyone  was 
yelling  except  the  12  pullers.  They 
were  straining  every  nerve  they  had 
and  trying  to  borrow  more  from  the  ex¬ 
cited  people,  who  were  urging  them  on. 
Inch  by  inch  those  light  farm  boys 
gained.  Then  they  lost  and  gained 
again — then  lost  while  the  great  crowd 
cneered  or  groaned  as  the  rope  went 
back  and  forth.  At  last  with  one  great 
effort  the  farmers  pulled  the  others 
about  two  feet  over  the  line  and  the 
contest  was  over.  Then  how  we  did 
yell  and  wave  our  flags ! 

I  regard  this  “field  day”  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever 
happened  in  our  valley.  There  are 
thousands  of  country  townships  in  this 
land  where  the  same  thing  could  be 
developed.  Breaks  up  the  school?  Not 
a  bit  of  it !  It  bands  the  children  to¬ 
gether,  makes  new  and  stronger  ties, 
and  above  all  teaches  them  to  be  or¬ 
derly  and  businesslike  in  their  sports. 
Our  children  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  sports  and  playtime,  but  should 
be  taught  to  make  the  most  of  them  as 
they  should  of  work. 


Our  folks  turned  out  in  force.  The 
sun'  was  over  the  hill  before  the  last 
race  was  over,  but  we  stayed  to  the 
end.  Then  Madge  and  Nellie  carried 
us  back  to  supper.  How  we  did  wave 
our  flags  and  give  our  district  “yell”  on 
the  way  home.  It  was  like  forgetting 
about  30  years  for  one  afternoon  at 
least. 

Decoration  Day  means  much  to  me, 
and  is  usually  a  thoughtful  time.  At 
middle  age  a  man  finds  that  the  many 
things  he  was  sure  of  years  ago  have 
mostly  passed  into  doubt,  or  a  few 
things  remain  surer  than  ever.  I  pre¬ 
sume  we  all  have  at  times  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  we  cannot  make  younger 
people  see  the  futility  of  plans  which 
our  experience  shows  are  bound  to  fail. 
It  somehow  comes  like  a  jarring  note 
on  an  occasion  like  Decoration  Day  to' 
have  young  and  strong  people  boast  of 
what  they  will  do.  I  have  had  people 
on  my  hills  with  me  telling  of  their 
“sure  thing.”  It  was  a  farm  or  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  a  start  in  some  profession. 
The  future  seemed  absolutely  sure  to 
them,  and  with  this  assurance  had 
come  a  feeling  of  arrogance  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  contempt  for  those  who  had  not 
succeeded  so  well.  When  such  men 
tell  me  their  success  and  the  great 
things  they  are  to  do  with  it,  I  listen, 
but  have  no  argument'  about  it.  What 
would  be  the  use?  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  anyone  who  learned  humility  or  the 
great  lesson  of  life  except  at  the  end 
of  the  pitchfork  of  experience?  While 
such  boasters  arc  talking  my  mind  runs 
back  to  the  Bible  story  of  the  rich  man 
whose  grounds  brought  forth  abun¬ 
dantly.  He  had  great  confidence  in 
himself  and  in  his  farm.  He  was  will¬ 
ing  to  tear  down  his  barns,  build 
greater  ones  and  fill  them  with  his 
goods. 

“And  I  will  say  to  my  soul — soul, 
thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years — take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and 
be  merry. 

.  But  God  said  unto  him — thou  fool, 
this  very  night  thy  soul  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  of  thee — then  whose  shall  these 
things  be  which  thou  hast  provided? 

Ministers  have  preached  sermons  from 
that  text,  in  which  they  tried  to  show 
that  it  was  not  a  wise  thing  to  try  to 
accumulate  property  or  power.  I 
think  they  missed  the  real  point  of  it, 
for  if  we  carried  out  their  advice  lit¬ 
erally  there  would  be  no  inducement  to 
improve  a  farm  or  make  it  more  valu¬ 
able.  Now  I  think  that  if  a  man  is  to 
be  a  farmer  at  all  it  is  his  duty  to  be 
the  best  farmer  he  can.  A  man  should 
take  pride  in  leaving  a  farm  better 
than  he  found  it,  whether  he  be  tenant 
or  owner.  These  boasters  who  make  a 
great  success  of  a  farm  miss  the  point 
because  they  imagine  that  the  dollars 
they  get  out  of  it  represent  all  that  is 
worth  while.  Every  man’s  life  laps 
over  into  the  future  in  two  ways.  These 
are  the  things  which  represent  money 
and  the  things  which  represent  man¬ 
hood.  You  can  get  them  both  in 
greater  or  less  degree  out  of  farming. 
When  a  man  can  refer  only  to  the 
money  side  at  such  time  as  Decoration 
Day  I  feel  sorry  for  him.  The  things 
he  leaves  will  not  be  likely  to  make  the 
world  better. 

Farm  Notes. — We  got  our  spraying 
done  in  good  season.  I  like  that  “Py- 
rox.”  It  is  easy  to  mix  and  will  stick 
to  the  foliage.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
tell  how  effective  it  will  be,  but  I  have 
faith  in  it.  I  observe  that  some  of  the 
institute  speakers  are  up  in  arms 
against  the  use  of  mixed  fertilizers  or 
insecticides.  Except  for  the  increased 
cost  I  think  the  mixed  goods  are  often 
advisable.  When  a  man  must  leave 
mixing  of  fertilizers  or  lime-sulphur  or 
Bordeaux  to  careless  hired  help  he 


would  be  far  better  off  to  buy  some  re¬ 
liable  brand.  The  manufacturers  are 
better  able  to  do  the  mixing  accu¬ 
rately.  .  .  .  The  Crimson  clover 

was  a  beautiful  sight  on  Decoration 
Day.  A  field  of  it  on  my  hillside  looked 
just  like  a  great  slash  of  scarlet.  My 
neighbor,  two  farms  away,  has  two 
acres  of  this  clover  that  he  is  cutting 
for  the  cows.  This  man  has  a  dairy 
farm  and  is  building  up  his  soil  in  a 
remarkable  way.  When  he  came  here 
he  could  barely  cut  hay  enough  for  two 
horses.  Now  he  grows  forage  for  40 
head  of  stock.  This  is  done  by  crowd¬ 
ing  crops,  one  after  another,  keeping 
the  soil  covered  with  living  crops  and 
using  chemicals  with  the  manure.  It 
does  not  make  so  much  difference  what 
a  man  decides  to  grow.  The  point  is 
to  make  a  definite  plan.  Study  out  all 
the  helps  and  then  stick  to  that  plan 
through  thick  and  thin.  ...  I  have 
often  been  asked  what  Crimson  clover 
amounts  to  anyway.  On  May  22 
I  went  into  last  year’s  cornfield  on  the 
hill  and  measured  a  space  three  feet 
square.  Last  year,  early  in  August. 
Crimson  clover  and  turnips  were  seeded 
in  the  corn.  The  turnips  had  all  died 
out,  but  the  clover  had  lived  through 
the  Winter.  With  a  spade  we  dug  all 
the  clover  plants  on  this  square  yard 
and  shook  the  dirt  thoroughly  from  the 
roots.  After  thoroughly  cleaning  the 
soil  away  this  bunch  of  tops  and  root 
weighed  seven  pounds  five  ounces.  Be¬ 
sides  this  the  soil  was  full  of  fibrous 
roots  and  tap  roots  which  we  broke  off. 
This,  you  will  understand  was  two 
weeks  before  the  clover  is  at  its  best. 
I  wanted  to  see  just  what  a  farmer 
could  do  with  such  clover  and  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  ordinary  corn  planting 
time.  Now  if  all  of  the  acre  were  as 
good  as  that  yard  I  should  have  about 
17  tons  of-  organic  matter  to  turn  un¬ 
der — provided  we  used  the  entire  crop. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  all  as  good,  though 
some  spots  are  better,  I  estimate  that 
we  have  at  least  14  tons  of  tops  and 
roots  on  the  acre.  By  analysis  it  is 
equal,  ton  for  ton,  to  manure  of  fail- 
quality.  Now,  12  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  will  cost  about  $2.  Suppose 
it  had  killed  out  as  it  did  on  part  of 
your  field?  I  am  satisfied  that  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  it  began  to  kill  out,  there 
was  a  yield  of  four  tons,  anyway, 
on  the  poorest  acre  we  have.  Before 
Thanksgiving  the  clover  seed  had  paid 
for  itself  twice  over,  both  in  the  growth 
it  made  and  in  saving  plant  food  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  washed  out 
of  the  soil.  If  anyone  doubts  the  value 
of  this  clover  as  manure  I  can  show 
him  a  rye  field  where,  on  part  of  the 
land,  the  clover  lived  and  on  the  other 
it  failed.  A  blind  man  can  tell  which 
is  which.  Any  plant  that  will  make  me 
a  present  of  10  tons  of  manure,  carry 
it  up  my  steep  hill  and  spread  it  over 
an  acre  is  quite  good  company  for  me. 
Our  potatoes  are  up  and  thriving.  I 
have  tried  the  experiment  of  planting 
one  patch  of  small  tubers  without  cut¬ 
ting.  There  has  been  so  much  said 
about  this  that  I  mean  to  find  out  for 
myself.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  hard-shelled  beetles,  we  are 
to  have  an  awful  crop  of  the  pest  this 
year.  For  the  past  two  years  we  have 
not  had  much  bother,  and  I  cannot  see 
where  all  these  hard-shelled  rascals 
come  from.  .  .  .  The  strawberry 
plants  have  already  began  to  send  out 
runners.  They  usually  start  early  in 
a  wet  season,  and  if  the  weather  turn 
dry  later,  this  runner  growth  will  cut 
down  the  berry  crop.  We  are  chopping 
them  off  in  the  Ivevitt  patch.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  do  this  in  the  matted 
rows.  Will  we  get  a  quart  to  the 
plant?  I’ll  tell  you  later  about  the 
whole  field,  but  I  feel  sure  some  of 
our  single  olants  will  do  it.  h.  w.  c. 


Sis 


Harvest 


Use  Plymouth  Twine.  It 
prevents  costly  delays. 
Runs  smoothly  and  is  extra 
strong.  No  bothersome 
knots,  no  stopping  to  thread 
up,  no  loose  sheaves  or  lost 
grain. 

PLYMOUTH 

Binder 

Twine 

costa  a  little  more  and  is  worth 
a  great  deal  more.  It  is  guaran¬ 
teed  full  length,  and 
every  inch  is  good. 

It  saves  more  than 
It  costs,  and  in  a 
season’s  harvesting 
it  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  twine,  be¬ 
cause  it  goes  farthest. 

Try  it  this  season. 

Ask  the  local  dealer 
for  PLYMOUTH  TWINE.  J/ffW Ipivt 
aud  see  that  the 
wheat-sheaf  tag  Is  on 
every  ball. 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

Largest  Rope  Makers  in  the  World. 
Oldest  in  America. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


We  Are  The 

“Big  Wire” 

Fence  Fellows 


We  make  fence  that  has 
strength  and  staying  qualities. 
Thousands  of  good  farmers 
are  beginning  to  see  things  as 
we  do.  No  little  wires  to  rust 
out  quickly  in 

Empire  Fence 

All  big — No.  9 — 
just  like  this 
sample.  This  knot  shows 
the  everlasting  stay  at 
crossings.  Are  you  with  us 
for  a  lasting  fence? 


Freight  Paid 


to  your  town  if  you  live  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Paid  that  far 
for  everybody.  Write  us.  We  want  to  send 
you  sample  Free. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich, 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 
THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Is  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  outfit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation;  800  gals.  ,*25 
ft. ;  J00  gals.,  50  ft.  Complete  outfit  $37.50, 
or  del.  at  K.  It.  Stn.  $4*2.50. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  information. 

k  J.  H.  EDWARDS, 

55)  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


VOUR  RAZOR  ALWAYS  SHARP 

A  Buy  no  more  razors.  Pay  no  more  hone  bills. 
Shave  in  comfort.  Send  us  your  name  at  once. 

SEDELKE  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  17,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 
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Cruel  “Sweat-Pads”  Gall  ■ 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  COMPANY 

Why  wait,  or  let  your  horses  suffer— and  waste  time— and  worry  along  with  sore-necked  I  Factory  1980  S.  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

horses?  You  don’t  have  to  now.  I  Factory  1631  Lowe  St.,  Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 

Over  60  000  horse  owners  and  farmers  and  over  4  500  harness  dealers  who  carry  them,  ■  Scnd  Me  Your  FreeBook  -Horse Collar  Sense,"  and  Testimonial, 

say  that  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collars  have  revolutionized  the  horse-collar  business.  ■  Telling  About  How  I  Can  Protect  My  Horses  from  All  Collar  Trou- 

Any  harness  dealer  will  sell  you  Whipple  Collars  on  15  days’  free  trial  with  money  right  ■  bies  with  the  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collar.  Also  Tell  Me  the 

back  without  question  if  you  are  not  satisfied  by  working  your  sore  horses  in  them.  Try  it.  I  Price  of  One  Set. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  got  them  yet,  just  write  us  direct  to  nearest  factory.  I  Name . 

Thousands  and  Thousands  ofF armors  Are  Writing  Us  for  Our  Book  About  1  Town . 

H  §  P  See  E  fa  JfW  E  I  **  Fp£k£»°mi  la  this  aiso-^ . 

■  Harness  Dealer’s  Name . . 

HORSE  COLLARS 

Don't  use  “sweat-pads.”  It's  like  working  In  the  field  your-  liame  collars.  2  —  Burden  of  pulling  comes  above  lower  shoul-  itgyfJ 

sell  in  a  hot  day's  sun  with  a  blanket  padded  round  your  sore  der  joint,  giving  horsea  chance  to  step  without  bruising  joint  Wl  wl  C 

neck.  It's  cruel— especially  in  hot  weather— Injures  your  where  most  bruises  come.  3.— No  pressure  on  the  thin  skin  and  _  I  _ 

horses  and  costs  more  every  way.  flesh  over  the  shoulder  blade  where  so  much  trouble  is  caused  rOF  L I  tJtllCr 

OoHars1  are  ^uaran-  Sold  On  IS  Bays’  Trial  or  Money  Back  By  Over  4,500  Harness  Dealers  Work  and  yym 

teed  to  cure  any  sore-  Everywhere.  But  if  Tour  Dealer  Don’t  Happen  to  Have  Them  Yet,  wo  Driving 
he*works— and  t“ha!“  Will  Supply  You  on  Fifteen  Days’  Trial-  Over  60,000  In  Use  How.  :  • 

solutely  prevent  sores,  galls  and  bunches.  No  more  sweenied  with  old-style  collars  4.— No  pressure  at  all  on  top  of  the  neck 

colts  either;  can't  be.  Tell  you  why:  1.— Bulling  surface  is  or  on  the  windpipe  to  shut  off  the  horse's  breathing, 

properly  distributed  to  pull  the  heaviest  load  easiest  with  Every  set  comes  complete  and  ready  to  use.  Built  to  last  for 

these  collars  because  there  are  45  sq.  In.  of  pulling  surface  on  „  years  by  export  workmen,  and  of  durable  materials.  Write  ErfS  Jj'SgjSS*  j.jffiljWKISBS 

each  shoulder  as  compared  with  only  10  sq.  In.  on  old-style  for  Free  Book  and  testimonials.  Address  our  Nearest  Factory. 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO.  *VBSi  LowoStff  Chicago  7i  eights.  Hi. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertisings  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N..-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  shall  have  free  sash  glass  if  gardeners  will 
stay  by  their  members  of  Congress.  As  we  have 
pointed  out,  glass  for  hotbed  sash  is  a  necessity  to 
gardeners  and  truckers.  The  manufacturers  do  not 
need  protection  for  this  quality  of  glass,  and  the 
Senate  is  disposed  to  put  it  on  the  free  list.  With 
the  tariff  removed  the  price  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
old  rate  of  90  cents  a  box,  which  would  mean  a  snug 
saving  for  a  gardener.  By  all  means  keep  at  this  and 
you  will  get  it. 

* 

We  have  known  people  to  throw  their  money  awav 
upon  shares  in  a  distant  gold  mine  when  right  un¬ 
der  their  feet  were  clean  dollar  bills.  Such  people 
live  near  good  market  towns  and  have  soil  which  is 
adapted  to  growing  asparagus  and  fruit.  If  they 
would  plant  the  money  they  send  away  to  others  in  a 
good  asparagus  patch  the  investment  would  be  sure. 
Xo  one  in  town  ever  had  enough  asparagus,  and 
there  are  thousands  who  never  eat  it  who  would  buy 
it  in  quantity  if  they  were  educated  to  it.  Every 
year  we  talk  about  the  asparagus  crop  because  there 
is  money  in  it  for  those  who  will  master  the  art  of 
growing  it. 

* 

Five  dollars  for  a  Baldwin  or  Greening  apple,  $3 
for  a  Northern  Spy  or  King,  and  $2  for  Spitzenburg 
and  Jonathan.  Mind  you,  we  are  no*  talking  of 
boxes  or  barrels,  but  of  single  ppples — nnd  in  New 
York.  At  the  New  York  State  Fair  prizes  of  $25 
will  be  paid  for  the  best  plate  of  five  specimens  of 
Baldwin  and  Greening,  with  second  prize  of  $10  and 
$5  for  third.  Many  changes  are  made  in  the  fruit 
prize  list  this  year.  The  prizes  are  larger  and  there 
are  more  of  them,  with  a  fairer  entrance  fee.  The 
six  apples  named  above  form  the  great  New  York 
apple  battery.  It  is  now  recognized  that  both  east 
and  west  of  us  the  apple  growers  are  alive  and  out 
for  the  market.  New  York  must  keep  up  with  the 

procession  and  bring  out  the  finest  fruit. 

* 

The  latest  scientific  ‘‘fake”  is  advice  to  let  trees 
preserve  their  own  timber.  The  plan  is  to  bore  holes 
in  the  tree  and  inject  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  or 
sulphate  of  copper.  These  are  supposed  to  be  car¬ 
ried  through  the  sap  so  that  all  the  wood  is  “.pre¬ 
served.”  It  might  destroy  the  “germs,”  but  it  would 
also  kill  the  tree.  We  knew  a  nurse  once  who  wanted 
to  get  a  patent  on  a  plan  for  killing  germs  in  the 
human  body.  Her  plan  was  to  pack  the  patient’s 
head  in  ice  and  then  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
rest  of  his  body  so  high  that  the  germs  would  be 
killed.  She  forgot  that  a  cool  head  would  be  of  lit¬ 
tle  account  on  a  parboiled  body !  Do  not  let  anyone 
use  these  fake  remedies  on  your  tree. 

♦ 

Gov.  Hughes  finally  vetoed  the  automobile  law 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature.  This  bill  levied  heavy 
road  taxes  on  autos,  which  money  was  to  be  used  for 
road  repairs.  Since  the  autos  tear  up  the  roads  it  is 
no  more  than  fair  that  their  owners  should  pay  the 
damage,  and  it  was  estimated  that  these  taxes  would 
amount  to  $500,000  per  year.  The  bill  abolished  the 
“speed  limit.”  Instead  of  defining  the  rate  of  speed 
at  which  a  car  may  be  driven  this  new  law  required 
that  an  auto  driver  “Shall  drive  the  same  in  a  careful 
and  prudent  manner.”  The  idea  was  to  let  the  driver 
go  about  as  he  pleased  up  to  a  speed  of  30  miles  an 
hour,  but  to  make  him  responsible  for  any  accidents 
caused  by  his  car.  The  Governor’s  veto  was  based 


upon  this  change.  The  new  law  took  from  local 
authorities  the  power  to  regulate  the  speed  for  au¬ 
tos  passing  through  their  localities.  Thus  a  car 
could  be  run  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  or  from  Bing¬ 
hamton  to  Oswego  without  regard  to  local  ordi¬ 
nances  or  the  wishes  of  localities.  This  was  regarded 
as  an  invasion  of  local  rights.  In  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  this  would  mean  more  reckless  driving 
and  greater  danger  to  life  and  limb.  The  autos 
spoil  the  roads  and  their  drivers  should  be  willing 
to  pay  for  the  privilege.  They  did  not  seem  willing 
to  pay,  but  wanted  special  privileges  and  immunity 
thrown  in.  The  result  was — a  veto. 

* 

The  recent  normal  institute  of  farmers  and  insti¬ 
tute  workers,  held  at  York,  Pa.,  was  without  doubt 
one  of  the  strongest  agricultural  meetings  ever  held 
in  this  country.  The  attendance  was  large,  many 
interests  were  represented  and  the  delegates  were  gen¬ 
erally  strong  men.  People  who  live  outside  the  State 
do  not  realize  that  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  steadily 
forming  a  thorough  organization.  It  is  being  built 
solidly  and  upon  right  lines.  The  meeting  referred 
to  was  like  this  organization — solid  and  strong,  dom¬ 
inated  by  men  who  mean  business  and  realize  what 
Pennsylvania  farmers  need.  We  wish  there  could  be 
such  a  gathering — representing,  as  it  did,  all  farm 
interests — in  every  Eastern  State.  We  need  to  get 
together  where  we  can  talk  things  over,  harmonize 
our  differences  and  agree  definitely  upon  what  we 
shall  ask  for.  That  is  just  what  they  are  doing  in 
Pennsylvania. 

* 

Last  Fall  the  Sheriff  of  Harvey  Co.,  Kan.,  seized 
seven  barrels  of  liquid  labelled  as  follows : 

“Kind,  II.  O.  B. ;  No.  A949  ;  Fargo ;  CROWNS :  CROCK¬ 
ERY  for  Rim  Conrad,  Newton,  Kans.,  II.  O.  B.  L.  S.”  (in 
pencil)  “(1)  (9),  9-26,”  and  filled  with  bottles  labeled 
and  branded  “Ilop-On.  HB.  (No.  11)  Heim  Brewery, 
Branch  of  the  Kansas  City  Breweries  Co.  A  mild  beer, 
conlaining  1.82  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Guaranteed  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Pure  Food  &  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906, 
and  Kansas  Pure  Food  Law.” 

This  beer  was  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  from 
4.41  to  4.78  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Under  the  pure  food 
and  drug  law  the  Heim  Brewing  Co.  was  prosecuted 
and  fined  $100  with  costs.  The  evident  object  was 
to  sell  an  intoxicating  beer  under  a  label  which 
stated  that  the  liquor  was  harmless.  Now  if  it  were 
possible  to  catch  some  of  the  patent  medicines  which 
claim  to  be  “non-alcoholic,”  but  which  are  about  as 
strong  as  whisky,  the  world  would  be  better  off  for  it. 

* 


The  New  York  Times  prints  the  following  table 
showing  retail  prices  for  meat  in  New  York: 


May  26. 

May  1. 

Two  Years 
Ago. 

Porterhouse  . 

.28 

.21 

Sirloin  steak  . 

.20 

.14 

Round  steak  . 

.17 

.12 

Chuck  steak  . 

.11 

.06  Vi 

Soup  meat  . 

. OS 

.06 

.03% 

Leg  of  lamb  . 

*>•) 

.20 

.14 

Leg  of  mutton  . 

. US 

.16 

.11 

Pork  loins  . 

.12 

.OOfm.08 

Chickens  . 

.22 

.18 

Where  we  live  in  the  country  prices  run  even 
higher.  We  are  told  that  prospects  are  for  even 
higher  meat  in  the  near  future.  Now  we  shall  have 
a  class  of  city  people  who  blame  all  this  upon  the 
farmer.  They  say  he  must  be  getting  rich !  On  the 
day  this  announcement  was  made  the  market  report 
from  Chicago  stated : 

CHICAGO. — Cattle — Receipts  estimated  at  5,000;  mar¬ 
ket  steady  to  a  shade  lower;  beeves,  $5.10  a  7.20;  Texas 
steers,  $4.75  a  6.35  ;  Western  steers,  $4.75  a  6.25 ;  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  $3.60  a  5.60 ;  cows  and  heifers,  $2.50  a 
6.40;  calves,  $5.00  a  7.00.  Hogs — Receipts  estimated  at 
26,000 ;  market  barely  steady ;  light,  $6.00  a  7.35  ;  mixed, 
$7.05  a  7.50;  heavy,  $7.10  a  7.55;  rough,  $7.10  a  7.25; 
good  to  choice  heavy,  $7.25  a  7.55 ;  pigs,  $5.90  a  6.85 ; 
bulk  of  sales,  $7.25  a  7.45.  Sheep — Receipts  estimated 
at  10,000;  market  strong  to  10c  higher;  native,  $4.00  a 
6.60 ;  Western,  $4.25  a  6.75 ;  yearlings,  $6.25  a  7.40 ; 
lambs,  native,  $6.25  a  8.75  ;  Western,  $6.50  a  9.65. 

Out  of  these  prices  came  freight,  commission  and 
other  marketing  expenses,  and  we  may  see  what  the 
farmers  who  feed  the  stock  get  out  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  Take  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  at 
present  prices  and  what  farmers  received  for  their 
wheat,  and  again  see  what  part  of  the  dollar  gets 
to  the  wheat  grower.  No  one  expects  that  a  stock 
man  in  Illinois  can  sell  a  steak  direct  to  a  family  in 
New  York;  a  Dakota  wheat  grower  cannot  sell  fresh 
bread  to  a  family  in  Maine !  There  must  be  handlers 
to  stand  between  the  two,  but  the  system  is  wrong 
somewhere  when  the  handlers  get  twice  as  much  as 
the  producer  does !  Not  only  that,  but  when  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  held  up  for  an  extra  price  on  his  meat  and 
bread  the  producer  ought  to  get  some  benefit  from 
the  rise.  As  it  is  he  gets  little,  if  any,  for  the  raw 
materials  are  “cornered”  or  put  out  of  reach  of 
competition.  The  producer  takes  what  he  can  ,get 
and  then  stands  powerless  to  relieve  the  situation. 


Last  week  we  told  how  those  Texas  shippers  are 
trying  to  protect  themselves  against  the  dealers  in 
distant  markets  who  have  been  robbing  them.  These 
robberies  are  possible  because  the  shipper  lives  many 
miles  away,  and  cannot  be  sure  when  his  goods  ar¬ 
rive.  The  plan  is  to  send  a  man  with  carload  ship¬ 
ments  and  have  the  railroad  give  him  free  trans¬ 
portation.  The  Texas  Railrpad  Commission  is  will¬ 
ing  to  issue  an  order  for  railroads  to  do  this  if  the 
shippers  can  show  the  necessity.  Now  this  is  not 
a  matter  which  concerns  Texas  alone.  All  over  the 
country,  in  every  State,  such  carload  shipments  are 
made.  Any  shipper  who  has  handled  goods  in  this 
way  well  knows  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  if 
some  forcible  man  could  go  along  with  the  car.  If 
the  goods  a.rrived  in  good  condition  the  frequent 
bluff  of  “poor  condition”  would  not  work,  and  a 
good  business  man  could  see  that  the  goods  were 
fairly  sold  at  least.  We  have  no  doubt  there  are 
10,000  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  whose  experience 
shows  the  need  of  sending  a  watcher  with  the  car. 
Every  one  of  them  should  take  a  hand  in  the  Texas 
case  and  help  prove  the  necessity.  No  matter  where 
you  live,  send  a  statement  of  your  facts  to  J.  W. 
Stubenrauch,  Mexia,  Texas,  and  do  it  at  once.  The 
case  will  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
when  it  starts,  and  thus  become  a  national  question. 
It  is  so  now,  and  therefore  you  are  justified  in  help¬ 
ing  start  the  reform. 

* 

A  new  law  in  Pennsylvania  requires  the  chemists 
who  analyze  fertilizers  to  state  the  amount  or  pro¬ 
portion  of  “available”  nitrogen.  At  present  some 
States  merely  give  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen. 
Others  divide  it  into  “nitrate,”  “ammonia”  and  “or¬ 
ganic" — the  latter  including  all  forms  both  available 
and  inert.  It  is  under  the  head  of  “organic”  nitrogen 
that  the  fertilizer  manufacturer  would  find  it  easiest 
to  palm  off  cheap  and  inferior  stuff.  We  have  for  a 
long  time  argued  that  this  “organic”  nitrogen,  ought 
to  be  classified  and  described.  Simply  to  tell  a 
farmer  that  a  fertilizer  contains  so  much  nitrogen  is 
to  tell  him  little  more  than  nothing,  for  what  every 
farmer  wants  is  available  plant  food,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  the  reliable  fertilizer  dealers  will  welcome 
any  plan  that  puts  a  premium  upon  that  form.  We 
are  told  that  a  large  number  of  samples  this  year 
show  evidence  that  dried  peat  is  used  in  them.  It 
seems  to  be  used  as  “filler”  to  dry  out  wet  goods 
which  are  treated  with  acid.  In  this  form  such  dried 
peat  has  little  if  any  value,  even  though  it  contain 
three  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  No  valuation  should  be 
given  for  this  peat.  Such  inert  forms  of  nitrogen 
should  be  considered  like  the  unavailable  phosphoric 
acid,  and  not  figured  at  all  in  estimating  the  value  of 
fertilizer. 

BREVITIES. 

Airship  transportation  lines  have  actually  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Germany. 

Don’t  try  to  spray  with  a  low-power  pump.  Squirting 
liquid  will  never  answer. 

In  France  the  courts  have  the  power  of  compelling  a 
man  convicted  of  adulterating  food  to  pay  the  cost  of 
advertising  his  conviction  in  the  papers  ! 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  there  was  a 
peach  orchard  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  now  to  be  re¬ 
planted  and  used,  among  other  things,  for  experiments 
with  varieties  and  methods. 

One  dollar’s  worth  of  grain  feeds  a  hen  for  one  year. 
A  rat  will  eat  60  cents’  worth  of  grain  or  $1.80  worth 
of  oatmeal  in  the  same  time.  Thus  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  that  it  would  cost  $100,000,000  a  year 
to  feed  the  nation's  rat  population  12  months. 

The  weeder  seems  to  have  nearly  passed  out  of  use. 
A'  dozen  years  ago  thousands  of  them  were  operated  on 
the  young  crops.  Now  you  can  hardly  find  one  at  work, 
and  they  are  rarely  offered  for  sale.  What  has  become 
of  them?  Why  are  they  not  as  useful  now  as  they  for¬ 
merly  were? 

In  many  localities  a  good  job  of  drainage  would  be  the 
best  farmers’  institute  that  could  be  held.  Take  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  out  oh  some  of  the  wet  soils  and  the  effect 
will  be  surprising.  Western  New  York  is  surely  a  “gar¬ 
den  spot”  now,  yet  good  judges  assert  that  the  productive 
power  of  much  of  the  soil  there  could  be  doubled  by 
thorough  drainage. 

A  California  traveller  sends  us  a  clipping  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  some  one  in  Europe  ordered  Vermont 
apples  last  year  and  paid  $18  a  barrel.  We  think  this 
beats  any  story  that  our  Pacific  coast  friends  Lave  yet 
produced,  but  the  “Bashful  State”  doesn’t  care  to  fly 
any  false  colors.  An  investigation  shows  that  the  report 
is  not  correct.  Vermont  can  furnish  $18  apples,  if  anyone 
has  the  price,  but  we  do  not  understand  they  have  yet 
been  ordered. 

One  after  another  the  experiment  stations  are  taking 
up  seed  examination  and  testing.  Beginning  with  Alfalfa 
and  grass  seeds  these  stations  are  picking  out  weed  seeds 
and  testing  for  germination.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  for  some  years  tested  seeds  and  published 
the  results.  This  thing,  carefully  kept  up  for  some  years, 
will  pretty  nearly  settle  the  question  of  seed  adulteration. 
After  a  while  the  public  will,  through  this  testing,  learn 
to  spot  the  people  who  sell  the  weed  seed  and  the  dead 
stock,  and  punish  them  in  the  right  way — by  letting  them 
alone. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Mrs.  J.  W.  Timmons,  daughter  of  former 
Vice-President  Fairbanks,  will  probably  have  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $200  to  the  United  States  Government  for  violation  of 
the  coastwise  navigation  laws.  She  went  to  Honolulu 
with  her  servants  on  the  Japan  steamship  Cheyo  Maru  on 
a  through  ticket  to  Japan.  The  party  stopped  over  at 
Honolulu  and  just  before  sailing  for  Japan  Mrs.  Timmons 
decided  to  return  home.  Thus  she  became  no  longer  a 
layover  passenger,  but  made  Honolulu  the  terminus  of  her 
outward  journey,  and  having  come  in  a  foreign  ship  the 
steamship  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  $200  for  landing  her. 

.  .  .  Storms  in  the  South,  May  20,  cost  seven  lives 

and  much  damage  to  property.  In  Alabama,  on  the  Mo¬ 
bile,  Jackson  and  Kansas  City  Railroad,  washouts  forced 
the  company  to  annul  all  trains  between  Newton  and 
Meridian.  Vicksburg  reported  a  boat  capsized  on  the  Yazoo 
River  with  seven  passengers,  six  of  whom  were  drowned. 
Forest  fires  threatened  Negaunee,  Mich.,  May  26.  Dalton, 
a  small  town  south  of  Marquette,  was  entirely  destroyed. 
Everything  was  as  dry  as  tinder.  Similar  conditions 
prevail  all  over  the  northern  peninsula.  .  .  .  An 

earthquake,  the  first  in  several  years,  was  felt  in  Chicago 
May  26.  It  embraced  many  States  in  its  range.  The 
shock  was  felt  at  Springfield.  Peoria,  Freeport,  Aurora, 
Bloomington,  Kewanee,  Geneva,  Streator,  Dixon,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Moline,  Ill. ;  Milwaukee,  Janesville,  Beloit,  Wis. ; 
Cedar  Rapids,  Dubuque,  Burlington,  la. ;  Kalamazoo,  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Mich.,  and  many  other  places.  Broken  china  and 
windows  were  reported  from  South  Haven  and  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.  Fires  were  believed  to  have  been  started 
by  the  disturbance  in  Aurora,  but  no  losses  were  sus¬ 
tained.  Chimneys  were  displaced  in  Joliet,  where  some 
of  the  most  serious  effects  were  felt.  Two  separate  shocks 
were  felt  and  reports  locally  indicated  that  the  path  of 
the  quake  followed  the  line  of  the  Desplaines  River  Val¬ 
ley.  The  quake  was  felt  in  all  the  northern  Indiana 
towns  and  lasted  for  about  thirty  seconds.  In  several  of 
them  the  people  were  badly  frightened  and  gathered  on 
the  streets  expecting  other  shocks.  There  was  no  damage 
to  property.  Reports  of  the  vibrations  were  received 
from  every  city  in  southern  Wisconsin,  including  Janes¬ 
ville.  At  Beloit,  Wis.,  the  college  buildings  trembled.  At 
Racine,  Wis.,  the  city  hall  building  was  shaken  and  an 
electric  fixture  on  the  wall  fell  from  its  place.  .  .  . 
Indictments  against  Gov.  Charles  N.  Haskell,  F.  B. 
Severs,  W.  R.  Baton,  A.  Z.  English,  W.  T.  Hutchings  and 
C.  B.  Turner,  prominent  Muskogee  business  men,  on  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  in  the 
scheduling  of  town  lots  in  Muskogee  eight  years  ago, 
were  returned  by  the  Third  Special  Federal  Jury  at  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  May  27.  Jesse  Hill,  the  only  other  man  under  in¬ 
vestigation  and  who  was  indicted  at  Muskogee  in  January, 
was  not  indicted.  Bond  was  fixed  at  $5000  each. 

A  part  of  the  chocolate  plant  of  Stollwerck  Bros,,  at 
Stamford,  Conn.,  was  burned  May  27.  The  loss  is  about 
$150,000.  .  .  .  The  strike  of  white  firemen  against 

the  employment  of  negroes  which  tied  up  the  Georgia 
Railroad  for  one  week  was  settled  May  29,  and  train  serv¬ 
ice  is  being  resumed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  declared 
that  the  railroad  restores  to  duty  the  white  firemen  who 
were  discharged  to  make  room  for  negroes  and  agrees  to 
recognize  the  seniority  of  white  firemen  over  negroes. 
The  other  question  at  issue  will  be  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  under  the  Erdman  act  of  Congress.  It  is  believed 
that  the  white  firemen  have  won  nearly  a  complete  victory 
and  that  the  result  will  be  the  elimination  of  negro  fire¬ 
men  on  the  Georgia  road.  .  .  .  Martin  B.  (Skinny) 

Madden,  labor  “czar”  of  Chicago,  and  president  of  the 
Associated  Building  Trades  Union ;  Fred  A.  l’ouchot,  the 
business  agent  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Union,  and 
M.  J.  Doyle,  assistant  business  agent  of  the  Electrical 
Workers’  Union,  were  found  guilty  May  29  by  a  jury  in 
Judge  McSurely’s  court,  Chicago.  The  three  were  charged 
with  conspiracy  and  extortion  in  the  calling  and  settling 
of  strikes  in  Chicago.  Each  was  fined  $500.  No  prison 
sentence  is  provided.  .  .  .  What  is  believed  to  be  the 

wreck  of  the  ill-fated  British  sloop  Condor,  which  was  lost 
in  December,  1901,  has  been  sighted  off  Long  Beach, 
fourteen  miles  south  of  Clayoquot,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island.  The  wreck  looks  like  the  hull  of  a 
submerged  vessel  and  is  visible  from  the  shore  at  low 
tide.  A  heavy  spar,  a  jib  boom,  stamped  with  the  name 
Condor,  and  several  rocket  cases  with  similar  marks  have 
previously  washed  ashore  in  this  vicinity.  The  Condor 
left  Esquimault  for  Honolulu  December  3,  1901,  with  140 
men.  Nothing  has  been  heard  from  the  vessel  since,  but 
some  .  little  wreckage  has  floated  ashore.  .  .  .  The 
whole  face  of  the  country  for  twenty-five  miles  around 
Sinton,  Texas,  was  covered  with  water  to  a  depth  of  from 
ten  inches  to  five  feet  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  cloud¬ 
bursts,  May  28.  The  160,000  acre  ranch  of  Charles  P. 
Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  which  adjoins  Sinton,  was  covered  with 
water.  Enormous  damage  lias  been  done  to  growing  crops 
and  other  property.  The  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass 
Railroad  track  is  under  water  for  many  miles.  It  was 
the  heaviest  rainfall  recorded  in  this  part  of  Texas. 

.  .  .  A  general  street  car  strike  in  Philadelphia,  May 

31  and  June  1  caused  much  interference  with  traffic  and 
general  disorder.  Men  employed  in  construction  work  on 
big  buildings  attacked  police  with  bolts  and  other  missiles 
thrown  from  above,  and  many  persons  suffered  painful 
injuries.  ...  A  car  strike  was  in  progress  June  1 
at  Evansville,  lnd.,  but  the  city  officials  were  suppressing 
disorder,  and  announce  that  no  mass  meetings  or  parades 
will  be  permitted  during  the  progress  of  the  strike. 

.  .  .  The  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  was  opened 

at  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  1.  President  Taft  touched  a  tele¬ 
graph  key  in  the  White  House  which  sent  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  the  spark  which  set  in  motion  all  the  machinery 
at  the  Exposition. 

OBITUARY. — Charles  Linnaeus  Allen  died  at  his  home 
in  Floral  Park,  I..  I.,  May  21,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Allen  was  widely  known,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  as  an  authority  on  horticulture 
and  the  natural  sciences.  He  was  born  at  Union  Springs, 
X.  Y.,  his  father  being  the  inventor  of  the  first  portable 
thrasher.  After  a  start  in  other  lines,  Mr.  Allen  became 
a  bulb  grower  of  note,  later  specializing  in  such  seeds 
as  cabbage,  kale,  turnips,  lettuce  and  spinach,  many 
farmers  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  growing  for 
him  under  contract.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  vigorous  writer 
in  horticultural  lines,  and  a  valued  contributor  to  many 
periodicals  during  the  past  half  century,  including  The 
R.  X.-Y.  He  was  the  author  of  an  authoritative  volume 


on  “Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants.”  and  a  very 
interesting  speaker  and  lecturer.  In  private  life  Mr. 
Allen  was  known  as  a  collector  of  rare  horticultural 
books,  his  library  being  rich  in  such  volumes.  He  was  a 
man  of  wide  interests  and  unique  personality,  retaining 
his  vigor  of  mind  to  the  last.  He  was  a  fine  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  mental  activity  and  interest  in  outside 
things  are  the  secrets  of  a  mind  forever  young,  even  when 
bodily  vigor  is  failing.  Mr.  Allen  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  his  wife  having  pre-deceased  him. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  HEXAMER. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Ilexamer  died  May  29  in  his  77th  year.  lie 
was  born  at  Heidelberg,  Germany.  When  about  16  years 
old  he  was  in  Siegel's  army,  from  which  he  was  mustered 
out  as  the  youngest  soldier.  Owing  to  this  connection 
lie  was  exiled  from  Germany  and  went  to  Zurich,  Switz¬ 
erland,  where  he  studied  medicine  under  the  elder  Froebel. 
While  there  he  made  a  very  large  collection  of  Alpine 
plants  in  the  Tyrol  and  Swiss  Alps.  This  he  brought  to 
America  and  the  remnants  are  now  in  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  at  Bronx  I’ark.  He  practiced  medicine 
in  New  York  City  for  a  few  years  and  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  then  leading  physician.  Dr.  Reising,  with  whom 
he  afterward  formed  a  partnership  at  Chappaqua  in  the 
nursery  business,  giving  up  medicine  to  go  into  this  work. 
He  was  associated  in  a  very  friendly  way  with  Horace 
Greeley,  whose  daughter  used  to  get  notes  from  Dr. 
Hexamer  for  the  New  York  Tribune.  At  her  suggestion 
he  wrote  on  horticultural  subjects.  In,  1880  he  became 
editor  of  American  Gardening,  and  in  1885  editor  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  with  which  company  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  until  about  three  years  ago.  when  he  retired 
on  account  of  failing  health.  For  many  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Farmers’  Club  of  the  American  Institute. 
In  this  body  he  was  a  leading  spirit,  though  by  no  means 
conspicuous,  his  work  being  largely  done  in  committee 
consultations.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  new  fruits  in  the  American  Pomological  Society. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  raise  strawberries  commejpially 
for  the  New  York  market,  the  berries  being  sold  at  50 
cents  per  quart.  He  supplied  Peter  Henderson,  B.  K. 
Bliss  and  other  seedsmen  with  plants  grown  in  his  nur¬ 
sery  at  Chappaqua.  At  the  Centennial  in  1876  he  had  a 
coliection  of  550  varieties  of  American  potatoes.  He 
was  the  propagator  of  the  Early  Rose  potato  when  first 
put  on  the  market,  and  many  other  varieties  of  plants 
were  introduced  from  his  nursery.  ITe  belonged  to  that 
coterie  of  men  whose  influence  in  American  horticulture 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Among  them  were  B.  Iv.  Bliss, 
Thomas  Hogg,  A.  S.  Fuller,  P.  .T.  Berekmans,  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  and  Dr.  George  Thurber.  Dr.  Ilexamer  s  wife 
died  four  years  ago. 


NEW  YORK  FRUIT  PRIZES. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair  the  prizes  for  fruit  are  issued  in  separate  form. 
Copies  mav  be  obtained  from  Wm.  Pitkin,  Rochester,  or 
C.  S.  Wilson.  Ithaca.  Several  new  prizes  are  offered  tor 
the  first  time.  They  include:  Local  society  and  Grange 
collection ;  collection  of  box  fruit :  collection  of  fruit 

packages;  collection  of  nursery  stock;  collection  ot  truit 
products;  bovs’  and  girls’  club  collection;  boys’  and  girls 
collection.  Many  of  the  old  prizes  have  been  changed. 

These  changes  have  been  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
fruit  growers  and  nurseryman,  and  we  believe  they  offer 
much  greater  inducements.  The  prizes  for  single  plates 
have  been  greatly  increased — in  some  cases  to  $2.)  for  the 
first  prize.  The  nuts  have  been  placed  in  a  collection 
and  an  attractive  prize  offered  for  the  largest  and  best 
collection.  The  entry  fee  has  been  changed  to  encourage 
individual  exhibitors.  Heretofore  the  fee  was  live  per 

cent  of  the  first  prizes  competed  for  and  at  least  $2  must 

be  paid.  The  fee  is  now  five  per  cent  of  the  first  prizes 
competed  for,  no  matter  how  small  that  fee  may  he.  Any 
grower  can  enter  a  single  plate  without  paying  an  exces¬ 
sive  fee.  _ 


CHEAP  FARMS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Having  read  so  much  about  “abandoned  farms  in  New 
•England,”  I  investigated  a  little  as  to  their  value  and 
quality  of  soil,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  farms 
here  in  Pennsylvania  are  much  cheaper  than  the  “aban¬ 
doned  farms  of  New  England.”  Here  we  have  good  soil, 
a  better  climate,  very  good  neighbors,  schools,  churches, 
rural  free  delivery  mail  service,  rural  telephone,  good 
markets,  etc.  I  think  I  cannot  better  illustrate  my  sub¬ 
ject  than  by  giving  a  description  of  the  farm  I  bought 
two  years  ago.  It  contains  102  acres;  six  acres  is  wood-, 
land,  from  which  I  sold  $50  worth  of  telephone  poles 
and  about  as  much  rails  and  posts.  A  four-acre  field  ad¬ 
joins  this  wood  lot,  in  which  I  sowed  Alfalfa  and  fenced 
the  10  acres  in  for  hogs.  I  keep  them  in  all  Summer, 
from  May  to  October.  I  also  grafted  the  chestnut 
sprouts  to  Paragon  chestnuts.  The  other  92  acres  are 
all  cleared,  but  about  20  acres  are  not  so  nice  for  tilling, 
as  about  14  acres  are  quite  low,  and  the  yther  was  al¬ 
ways  tilled,  bul  is  a  little  barren  and  rugged,  so  I  fenced 
all  (20  acres)  in  for  pasture.  Now  I  have  only  60  acres 
for  tilling,  and  this  is  all  very  good  and  fertile  soil.  I 
shall  plant  25  acres  to  potatoes  this  season,  and  I  have 
a  very  good  clover  sod  at  that,  too.  If  the  weather  is 
favorable  I  am  confident  that  I  can  raise  about  enough 
potatoes  and  wheat  the  coming  season  to  pay  for  the  en¬ 
tire  farm.  I  have  18  acres  in  wheat,  and  the  prospects 
at  present  are  very  encouraging.  I  have  started  in  all 
now  about  eight  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  intend  to  start  more, 
as  the  soil  is  quite  well  adapted  to  this  crop.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  had  a  large  crop  of  clover  hay  of  extra  quality. 
This  farm  is  not  isolated,  and  is  passed  by,  two  public 
roads.  It  is  a  little  over  a  quarter-mile  to  church,  school- 
house,  blacksmith  shop  and  two  neighbors  within  nearer 
distance.  Rural  free  delivery  mail  and  rural  telephone 
pass  here.  The  land  slopes  mostly  north,  and  is  not 
what  we  call  a  level  farm,  but  is  not  very  hilly,  and  is 
not  so  hilly  as  to  wash  badly,  and  it  nearly  all  somewhat 
slopes  toward  the  buildings.  It  is  very  convenient  in  this 
respect.  Some  is  sandy  loam  and  some  gravelly  loam.  I 
raise  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover.  The  barn  is  a  large 
bank  barn,  78  feet  long,  39  feet  wide,  as  good  as  new, 
very  strongly  made ;  has  a  new  tin  roof  and  faces  the 
south.  It  is  located  on  a  good  place  of  blue  gravel  which 
makes  a  fine  barnyard.  The  best  of  pure  spring  water 
comes  through  wooden  pipes  to  the  water  trough  in  front 
of  the  barn.  This  is  worth  a  few  hundred  dollars.  It 
can  also  be  easily  run  to  the  house.  Such  a  barn  could 
rfot  be  put  up  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  farm  ($2400). 
The  house  is  remodeled  inside,  two  stories  high,  6  rooms, 
good  painting,  good  roof,  good  well  with  pump  at  house; 
good  Summer  house  aside  of  it.  This  was,  of  course,  an 
exceptional  bargain,  but  by  no  means  the  only  such  bar¬ 
gains.  My  friend,  M.  Eisenhower,  about  three  miles  west 
from  here,  bought  last  year  for  $1200,  some  80  acres, 
about  60  of  which  is  good  tillable  land.  He  sold  telephone 
poles  for  $100,  and  can  sell  $100  worth  of  other  lumber 
and,  besides,  have  good  woodland  left.  ITe  has  a  good 
bank  barn  about  60  feet  long,  about  35  wide  and  painted 
red.  It  is  an  eight-room,  two-story  house,  but  poor  roof 
and,  in  general,  a  little  dilapidated,  but  is  still  inhabited. 
This  farm  lies  close  to  good  market  town  (Pine  Grove), 
and  railroad  station  about  four  miles  distant.  He  has 
rural  telephone,  rural  free  delivery  mail  and  public  road 
passes  building.  Of  course,  there  are  farms  all  around  us 
that  could  not  be  purchased  for  four  times  these  prices, 
and  positively  no  lx'tter  farms.  The  reason  I  could  buy 
my  farm  so  cheap  was  because  the  owner  could  not  work 
well  any  more,  and  his  son  got  the  “West”  fever.  He  went 
west  and  then  the  old  folks  got  very  lonesome  and  sold. 
The  other  mentioned  farm  was  owned  by  a  man  who 
had  two  farms  and  had  poor  tenants  on  his  farm,  as  his 
son,  too  went  to  the  city.  Another  farm  of  very  good 
soil  almost  level,  no  stones,  one  mile  from  town,  on  much 
used  highway,  some  70  acres,  was  sold  at  public  sale  for 
$1100.  Everybody  was  astonished  at  the  price.  All  of 
these  farms  are  good  for  200  bushels  potatoes  to  the  acre 
when  properly  tilled  without  commercial  fertilizer  and 
other  crops  in  proportion.  It  seems  to  me  that  farms  will 
soon  rise  in  price  here.  c.  R.  bash orb. 


THE  COST  OF  MILK. 

On  page  584  Mr.  E.  I,.  Lovell  gave  an  estimate  on  the 
cost  of  milk  compared  with  the  price.  In  order  to  get 
a  clearer  understanding  of  it  we  asked  several  questions. 

Was  the  hay  grown  on  the  farm,  and  how  do  you  es¬ 
timate  its  value? 

“Hay  was  all  raised  on  the  farm  and  was  early  cut  of 
extra  quality,  especially  good  for  milk.  A  neighbor  runs 
a  strictly  hay  farm  and  sells  all  his  hay  in  barn  at  $15 
per  ton  loose.  I  sell  some  fancy  Timothy,  delivered,  $18 
to  $20.” 

What  about  the  corn? 

“Corn  was  all  raised  on  farm,  costs  $3  per  ton  for 
grinding,  and  I  figure  it  worth  $2  to  bag,  haul  to  and 
from  mil).  I  think  it  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than 
$27  wholesale.” 

Are  such  crops  as  Alfalfa,  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans 
grown  ? 

“No  Alfalfa  grown  here ;  I  think  most  land  is  too  wet 
and  heavy.  One  or  two  who  have  dry  land  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  small  pieces  of  Alfalfa.  No  peas,  beans  or 
oats  and  peas  are  grown  that  I  know  of.  I  think  price 
of  milk  in  Summer  is  too  low  to  pay  for  labor  spent  on 
these  crops.” 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

There  is  not  a  very  heavy  blossom  of  Baldwins  here 
this  year  except  in  about  half  a  dozen  orchards.  The 
Russet  bloom  is  very  heavy  and  full.  Gravenstein,  Hub- 
bardston  and  some  of  the  early  varieties  are  looking  well. 

Groton,  Mass.  f.  e-  q. 

I  make  the  following  estimate  for  this  vicinity  on  the 
basis  of  a  normal  crop  of  fruit ;  Apples,  40  per  cent  of 
a  normal  crop;  peaches,  100  per  cent;  plums.  70  per  cent; 
pears,  75  per  cent.  Spring  crops  are  backward.  Oats 
and  barley  just  nicely  out  of  the  ground  (May  27)  ;  corn 
being  planted.  m.  l.  s. 

Penn  Yan.  X.  1’. 

Outlook  for  fruit  is  that  apples  and  peaches  will  be 
a  good  half  crop.  Wheat  is  heading  finely,  best  stand 
of  wheat  in  10  years ;  chances  are  for  a  bumper  crop  in 
our  district.  Hay  very  poor  stand  and  fields  full  of 
filth  ;  do  not  expect  more  than  half  crop.  Corn  all  planted 
and  coming  on  nicely ;  farmers  all  working  corn  the  first 
time.  nay  is  $14  a  ton;  corn,  $1.25  barrel  of  three 
bushels  of  ears ;  wheat,  $1 .55  bushel ;  butter,  20  cents  a 
pound:  eggs,  20  cents  a  dozen;  potatoes,  $1.25  bushel; 
chickens,  13  cents  a  pound ;  horses  from  $75  to  $225 ; 
milch  cows.  $30  to  $60.  s.  w.  M. 

Smithsburg,  Md. 


The  present  outlook  for  the  fruit  crop  in  this  section 
is  approximately  as  follows ;  The  early  apples  will  be 
above  the  average  crop.  Winter  apples  nearly  an  entire 
failure.  Peaches,  50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  The  failure  is 
caused  by  late  frosts,  but  the  size  will  be  increased  on 
account  of  thinning.  Pears  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop. 
Blackberries  and  raspberries  full  crop.  Cherries  an  aver¬ 
age  except  the  early  Richmonds.  Currants,  gooseberries 
and  grapes  will  be  a  full  crop.  The  first  planting  of 

corn  is  coming  up  unevenly  on  account  of  the  heavy 
rains  packing  the  soil.  Most  farmers  done  planting  (May 
25)  ;  larger  acreage  of  corn  being  planted  than  usual. 
The  hay  crop  will  be  short,  acreage  having  been  decreased 
by  plowing  up  and  dry  weather  during  the  month  of 
Marcli.  w.  G.  b, 

Rochester,  Ill. 


Orchards  are  blooming  very  heavily,  but  there  are  no 
apples  raised  for  market  here.  There  are  small  orchards 
on  most  of  the  farms:  most  of  them  are  seedling  trees. 
Some  are  very  good  apples,  but  most  of  them  are  poor. 
We  are  having  a  very  cold  late  Spring :  some  sowing  has 
been  done  this  week  (May  27)  on  high  ground.  Grass 
is  poor;  it  is  killed  out  in  lots  of  places.  Many  believe 
it  is  caused  by  the  white  grubs ;  they  are  very  thick. 
The  roots  of  the  grass  seem  to  be  cut  off.  Last  year’s 
seeding  is  very  thin.  We  are  dairy  farmers  down  here ; 
no  particular  breed  of  cattle*  is  kept.  Most  of  them  are 
native  cows,  and  some  Ayrshire  and  Holsteins.  We  send 
our  milk  to  a  creamery ;  it  is  run  on  the  patron  plan. 
We  pay  2y2  cents  per  pound  for  making  for  Summer  and 
three  cents  in  Winter.  Our  butter  is  shipped  to  New 
1  ork  every  week.  We  are  paid  on  the  20th  of  each 
month.  Milk  is  tested  by  the  Babcock  test  and  paid  for 
by  per  cent  of  fat.  D  j  c. 

Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A  SEED  EXPERIENCE. — This  Spring  I  wrote  for 
prices  and  a  sample  of  Alsike)  clover  seed,  which,  when 
’  ".ils  scnt  away  to  be  tested.  The  report  names 
10,600  various  weed  seeds  in  a  pound,  besides  grass  seed 
other  than  Alsike.  The  germination  of  the  Alsike  was 
about  80  per  cent,  so  that  by  paying  prevailing  prices  the 
good  seed  would  be  very  costly,  besides  obtaining  a  large 
amount  of  noxious  weeds  in  purchasing  such  stuff.  When 
mentioned  to  the  dealer  it  was  claimed  to  be  good,  clean 
seed,  but  after  a  little  conversation  a  confession  was  made 
that  in  order  to  meet  competition  and  the  views  of  pur¬ 
chasers  for  cheap  seed  they  had  to  protect  themselves 
by  buying  and  selling  cheap.  w.  H.  stout. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS  MEET.— The  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  four  days’  meeting  of  the  farming  inter¬ 
ests  <*'  our  entire  State  closed  May  29,  at  York.  The  best 
talent  of  the  country  was  represented  on  the  programme, 
and  truly  representative  delegates  of  the  farming  interests 
were  present  from  nearly  every  county  in  the  Stale.  Ag-  • 
ricu Rural  and  horticultural  interests  were  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  but  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  State  were  con¬ 
spicuously  considered.  The  editor  of  The  It.  X.-Y.  made 
an  eloquent  plea  for  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted 
endorsing  the  present  director  of  institutes,  A.  L.  Martin, 
a  Lawrence  County,  Pa.,  farmer,  for  the  next  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  last  the  farmers  are  waking  up,  and 
will  you  advise  the  politicians  to  put  their  ears  close  to 
the  ground  and  listen?  j,. 


CORN  PREMIUMS. — The  Connecticut  State  Fair  this 
year  promises  to  rank  with  the  great  exhibitions.  It  will 
be  held  at  Berlin,  September  14-17.  There  will  be  many 
special  features — novelties  in  their  way.  Connecticut 
farmers  have  taken  the  advice  to  "plant  corn"  very  seri¬ 
ously.  and  many  premiums  will  be  offered,  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1st.  2nd. 

Best  6  stalks  dent  corn,  regardless  of  variety..  $1.00  $0.50 


Best  6  stalks  Hint  corn,  regardless  of  variety..  1.00  .50 

Best  peck  dent  corn,  limited  to  6  varieties...  1.00  .50 

Best  peck  flint  corn,  limited  to  6  varieties...  1.00  .50 

Best  trace,  not  less  than  12  ears,  sweet  corn, 

limited  to  6  varieties  .  1.00  .50 

Best  trace,  not  less  than  12  ears,  pop  corn, 

limited  to  6  varieties  .  1.00  .50 


In  addition  to  this  the  president  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  has  decided  to  offer  what  is  known  as  the 
President's  Prize,  for  corn  to  be  shown  on  the  ear.  raised 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  following  is  the  list : 


Best  bushel  of  dent  corn 
Best  bushel  of  Hint  corn 


1st  2nd  3rd 

Prize.  Prize.  Prize. 

$10.00  $7.50  $2.50 

10.00  7.50  2.50 


The  corn  must  be  grown  in  Connecticut,  and  must  be 
shown  on  the  ear. 


The  sale  of  imported  Jersey  cattle,  the  property  of 
T.  S.  Cooper  &  Sons,  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  May  31.  was  a 
very  important  one,  and  high  prices  were  realized.  The 
famous  live-year-old  bull  Viola’s  Golden  .Tolly  was  sold 
to  Kinloch  Farm,  Kirkville,  Mo.,  for  $12,000:  Raleigh’s 
Fairy  Boy  went  to  C.  I.  Hudson.  East  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
for  $8,200.  The  highest  price  paid  for  an  individual  cow 
was  $2,525  for  Oxford's  Fontaine  224580,  purchased 
by  Dr.  II.  D.  Rodman.  Shelhyville.  Ky.,  who  also  pur¬ 
chased  Oxford  Ixia  of  St.  Saviour  213009  for  $2,225,  and 
a  number  of  other  coveted  animals.  The  total  number 
of  animals  sold  was  122;  total  amount  realized  $78,895, 
the  average  price  being  $647. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  RURAL  PHILOSOPHER. 

I  dunno  why  they  blame  me  kazc  I'm  lazy- 
in’  along. 

List’nin'  to  the  river  as  it  ripples  out  a 
song; 

I’m  right  in  line  with  Scripter — an'  the 
text  I  could  repeat — 

“Considerin’  the  lilies’’  while  they're  win¬ 
nowin’  the  wheat ! 

The  river  an’  the  mockin'  birds. 

The  cattle-bells  a-ringin', 

They  set  the  music  to  my  woi’ds — 

I  let  ’em  do  the  singin' ! 

When  the  trees  are  bowin’  “llowdy!''  as 
the  Summer  winds  go  by. 

An’  the  sun's  a  blazin’  jewel  in  the  middle 
o’  the  sky, 

I  dunno  why  they  blame  me  if  a  shady 
place  I  keep, 

Where  I  breathe  the  breath  o’  blossoms  on 
a  bed  o’  daisies  deep  ! 

The  river  an’  the  mockin'  birds. 

The  drowsy  dreams  are  bringin' 

They  set  the  music  to  my  words — 

I  let  ’em  do  the  singin' ! 

The  toilers  they  are  toilin’  for  the  wealth 
their  arms  can  hold. 

But— let  me  have  the  lilies,  an'  I’ll  let  ’em 
take  the  gold  ! 

A  bi’other  to  the  blossoms,  a  friend  to 
flowei’s  an’  stream — 

The  toiler  for  the  toilin',  an'  the  dreamer 
for  the  dream  ! 

Green  hills  an’  meadows  sweet, 

Birds  where  blooms  are  swingin’, 

Let  my  soul  the  words  x-epoat 
An'  you  may  do  the  singin' ! 

— Frank  I,.  Stanton. 

* 

A  pretty  jabot  is  made  of  black  rib¬ 
bon  velvet  1/4  inch  wide.  Thei'e  is  a 
flat  bow  four  inches  from  tip  to  tip, 
and  below  this  a  strip  of  the  velvet 
8J4  inches  long,  the  end  turned  over  in 
a  point.  It  is  edged  all  around  with 
inch-wide  white  Valenciennes  lace, 
and  is  finished  with  three  round  brass 
buttons  set  an  equal  distance  apart  on 
the  strip  of  velvet. 

* 

A  neat  way  to  finish  the  bottom  of  a 
skirt,  new  to  us,  is  to  use  a  bias  strip 
of  the  material,  about  two  inches  wide, 
folded  over  to  the  middle  like  a  mil¬ 
liner’s  fold,  so  that  the  edges  overlap, 
where  it  is  stitched  along  by  machine. 
This  is  hemmed  along  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  just  as  a  braid  would  be  put 
on,  the  side  with  the  raw  edge  being 
put  next  the  skirt,  the  bit  of  raw 
edge  projecting  beyond  the  machine 
stitching  being  uppermost.  This  makes 
a  very  neat  edge,  much  better  for  silk 
or  fine  woolens  than  braid,  while  giv¬ 
ing  the  needed  protection  to  the  edge 
of  a  skirt. 

* 

There  are  still  many  localities  where 
a  spectacle  peddler  can  sell  his  wares, 

.  and  imperil  the  eyesight  of  people  who 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  buy  them. 
Many  people  seem  to  think  +bat  if  eye¬ 
glasses  or  spectacles  magnify  nothing 
else  is  required,  without  any  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  mechanical  defects  that  can 
only  be  repaired  by  careful  fitting.  No 
one  would  take  a  costly  watch  to  the 
village  blacksmith  for  repairs.  Why 
should  the  wonderful  gift  of  sight  be 
put  into  the  careless  hands  of  some  ig¬ 
norant  pretender?  If  your  eyes  are 
not  what  they  used  to  be,  or  if  recur¬ 
ring  headaches  on  the  part  of  some 
young  person  point  to  eye  strain,  con¬ 
sult  the  best  authority  within  your 
reach,  and  don’t  buy  a  pair  of  glasses 
with  less  circumspection  than  you 

would  show  in  choosing  a  parlor  rug. 

* 

Radishes  may  be  added  to  our  list 
of  cooked  vegetables,  even  if  we  are 
not  growing  the  Oriental  types  de¬ 
manded  by  Chinese  cooks.  When  this 
vegetable  becomes  larger  and  more  plen¬ 
tiful  in  the  garden  and  we  grow  tired 
of  it  uncooked,  we  cook  the  radishes  in 
several  ways.  The  simplest  method  is 
to  peel,  boil  till  tender,  but  not  soft 
enough  to  mash,  drain  and  serve  with 
white  sauce  like  any  creamed  vege¬ 
table.  The  bojled  radishes  are  also 
•nice  with  maitre  d’hotel  butter,  made 


by  beating  four  tablespoonfuls  of  soft 
butter  to  a  cream,  working  in  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  a  little  pepper 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 
Stir  this  sauce  through  the  boiled  rad¬ 
ishes  as  soon  as  they  are  drained,  and 
serve  in  a  hot  dish.  This  sauce  is 
sometimes  varied  by  adding  an  equal 
amount  of  vinegar,  as  well  as  the 
lemon  juice,  and  using  chopped  chives 
instead  of  parsley.  It  is  especially  nice 
with  fish,  but  makes  a  savorv  dressing 
for  many  vegetables,  including  boiled 
new  potatoes  or  asparagus.  A  third 
way  to  serve  the  radishes  is  to  boil, 
drain,  and  then  saute  in  hot  butter. 
Allow  the  butter  to  become  bubbling 
hot  in  a  frying  pan,  put  in  the  rad¬ 
ishes,  and  shake  them  about  until  they 
are  well  coated  with  the  butter,  but 
not  browned.  Turn  into  a  hot  dish, 
and  scatter  a  little  chopped  parsley 
over  the  i-adishes. 

* 

The  new  school-teacher  had  a  talk 
with  Mrs.  Hobart  one  day  in  regard 
to  discipline,  says  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion.  “I  don’t  see  how  you  manage 
Bobby  as  well  as  you  do,”  said  the 
teacher.  “I  like  him,  but  he’s  such  a 
mischievous  little  fellow,  and  he  will 
not  mind ;  yet  everyone  says  he  minds 
you.  I  wish  you’d  explain  it  to  me.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Hobart,  doubtfully, 
“I’d  just  as  soon  tell  you,  but  I’m 
afraid  it  won’t  help  you  much.  You 
see  I  kind  of  coax  him.” 

“Coax  him !”  echoed  the  teacher. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Hobart,  “that’s 
what  I  do.  I  say  to  him,  ‘Now  come, 
Bobby,  wouldn’t  you  rather  be  mother's 
good  boy  and  have  griddle  cakes  and 
syrup  for  supper,  and  play  games  till 
eight  o’clock,  than  have  just  plain 
bread  and  milk  that’s  been  through  the 
separator,  and  go  to  bed  right  after  it, 
with  the  curtains  drawed  so  you  can’t 
see  the  stai's?’ 

“I  can  most  always  coax  him  that 
way. 

“Once  in  a  while,  if  lie’s  real  set  to 
be  naughty,  I’ll  say,  ‘See  here,  Bobby, 
which’d  you  l’ather,  have  mother  fry 
you  some  doughnuts  or  cut  a  little  wil¬ 
low  switch,  not  so  very  little,  either?’ 

“I  can  coax  him  that  way  sure,  if 
the  other  fails.” 


A  Leopard  and  a  Zebra. 

My  garden  is  not  of  the  zoological 
order,  I  do  not  even  own  the  “leopard” 
of  which  I  write,  but  if  one  ever  hap¬ 
pens  my  way  I  shall  joyfully  add  it  to 
my  collection,  for  I  have  seen  what  a 
handsome  specimen  can  be  made  with 
little  .outlay  or  care,  and  even  under 
adverse  conditions.  All  who  know  the 
leopard  plant,  with  its  gracefully 
shaped  and  prettily  spotted  leaf  will 
need  no  further  introduction.  Pei'haps 
all  do  not  know  with  how  little  sun¬ 
shine  and  how  much  letting  alone  this 
plant  is  contented.  Last  Summer  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
had  full  40  leaves,  every  one  large  and 
perfect  and  brightly  mottled  in  its  best 
leopard  style.  Its  pot  stood  in  a  jar¬ 
diniere  and  the  jardiniere  on  a  tabou- 
rette  in  a  small  hallway  facing  north. 
There  was  no  window  in  the  hallway, 
but  the  door  stood  open  most  of  the 
time,  and  only  a  screen  door  shut  out 
air  and  light.  No  ray  of  direct  sun¬ 
shine  could  possibly  reach  the  plant, 
and  in  Winter  its  place  was  before  a 
northern  window  in  a  sitting-room 
where  all  the  sunny  windows  were 
shaded  by  a  veranda  roof,  rooms  in 
which  I  should  not  have  expected  to 
keep  a  plant  alive  for  a  month.  Yet 
here  were  these  handsomely  variegated 
leaves  preaching  me  a  sermon  upon  the 
possibility  of  finding  the  right  thing  for 
every  sort  of  location.  Of  course  the 
plant  received  comparatively  little  wa¬ 
ter,  it  could  use  but  little  there  in  the 
shade,  but  it  was  never  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  dried  out.  [The  leopard  plant 
is  Senecio  Ksempferi  aureo-maculatus, 


formerly  known  as  a  Farfugium.  It  is 
a  worthy  and  beautiful  plant,  now 
somewhat  neglected,  but  formerly 
much  used  as  a  window  plant.  It  is 
excellent  for  Summer  bedding  in  a 
shady  place,  but  not  hardy  in  Winter 


north  of  Washington.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  English  gardens  more  than  50 
years  ago  by  Robert  Fortune  from 
China,  “from  a  mandarin’s  garden.” 
—Eds.] 

My  “zebra”  was  brought  me  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  by  a  small  neighbor  who 
stopped  on  her  way  to  school  to  leave 
me  a  rather  droll-looking  plant,  its  feet 


6323  Boy’s  Pajamas.  6  to  14  years, 
crowded  into  a  thumbpot  and  its  stiff, 
upright  leaves  fully  eight  inches  tall. 
“It’s  got  some  sort  of  a  long  name,  but 
I  can’t  remember  what,”  was  her  intro¬ 
duction.  Later  I  found  photograph 
and  name  in  the  catalogues,  and  came 
to  know  my  zebra-striped  leaves  as 
Sansevieria  Zeylanica.  One  catalogue 
has  it  that  this  “elegant  variegated  plant 
is  especially  adapted  for  house  decora- 
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tion,  the  thick  leathery  leaves  standing 
the  dust  and  heat  of  the  house  with 
impunity.”  In  another  catalogue  I  read 
that  it  “will  stand  more  hardship  and 
more  abuse  than  any  other  plant  of 
which  we  know  .  .  .  not  affected 

by  gas,  dust  or  heat  .  .  .  grows  to 
a  length  of  three  or  four  feet.” 

Sansevieria’s  endurance  of  hardship 
and  abuse  I  have  put  to  the  test  by  kill¬ 
ing  mine,  throwing  it  away,  repotting  it 
and  possessing  now  as  many  plants  as 
I  had  leaves.  Too  much  water  and 
forcing  was  its  death.  Last  Spring  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  yellowness  close  to  the  ground, 
and  behold  all  the  leaves  came  off  in 
my  investigating  hand.  In  a  spirit  of 
further  experiment  I  set  the  youngest 
leaf  in  a  pot  of  fresh  earth.  The  larger 
leaves  did  duty  as  foliage  in  a  vase 
with  daffodils  and  then  with  white  Nar¬ 
cissus,  but  about  the  time  they  were 
thrown  away  I  noticed  signs  of  growth 
in  the  one  leaf  repotted,  so  found  the 
still  crisp  and  unwilted  leaves  and  gave 
them  a  further  chance  of  life.  They  all 
rooted,  as  I  found  later  when  turning 
them  out  of  the  pot  to  inquire  if  the 
drainage  was  good.  They  had  again 
been  over-watered,  and  to  guard  them 
from  this  ill  I  put  two  inches  of  char¬ 
coal  and  potsherds  in  the  bottom  of  the 
crock.  My  cross-striped  zebra  inter¬ 
ests  me.  What  a  pity  that  the  true 
mountain  zebra  of  Cape  Colony  had  not 
as  many  lives  to  lose  and  so  serve  his 
species  from  being  exterminated!  If 
he  is  at  all  like  my  plants  he  can  subsist 
where  a  less  hardy  life  would  starve. 
No  situation  so  far  tried  suits  my  San¬ 
sevieria  as  well  as  does  a  back  corner 
of  the  plant  shelf  quite  out  of  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  where  the  watering  pot  does 
not  reach  it  oftener  than  twice  a  ween 
As  the  leaves  start  one  within  the  clasp 
of  another,  as  most  endogcns  grow,  I 
was  curious  to  see  what  my  rooted 
leaves  would  do  as  independent  plants. 
But  they  had  a  way  both  original  and 
simple.  Each  threw  out  an  offset  under 
ground  and  sent  up,  a  few  inches  from 
the  parent  leaf,  a  pair  of  fresh  new 
plantlets.  I  know  a  house  where  fur¬ 
nace  heat  and  illuminating  gas  reduce 
to  a  lingering  death  all  plants  less 
tough-fibered  than  palms  and  Boston 
ferns.  To  its  plant-loving  mistress  I 
shall  present  a  Sansevieria  Zeylanica,  if 
ever  I  succeed  in  growing  a  truly  de¬ 
corative  specimen. 

OLD-FASHIONED  PLANT  LOVER. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  simple  little  dress  fastening  down 
the  front  is  shown  in  No.  6331.  The 
quantity  of  material  for  the  medium 
size  (12  years)  is  7 1/2  yards  24,  534 
yards  32  or  4 -34'  yard  44  inches  wide 
with  34  yard  27  inches  wide  for  collar 
and  cuffs.  The  pattern  6331  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  boy’s  pajamas  shown  consist  of 
coat  and  trousers.  The  coat  is  under¬ 
faced  at  the  neck  and  front  edges  and 
supplied  with  the  always  convenient 
patch  pocket  while  it  includes  regula¬ 
tion  sleeves.  The  trousers  are  wide 
enough  for  comfoi-t  without  being  over 
large  and  are  finished  with  a  casing  at 
the  upper  edge  in  which  tape  is  in¬ 
serted  to  regulate  the  size.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  a  medium 
size  (10  years)  is  5)4  yards  24  or  27, 
4*4  yards  36  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
6323  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  6,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Cream  of  Sago  Soup. — Wash  half  a 
cupful  of  sago  and  cook  it  clear  in  one 
quart  of  water;  add  a  few  sprigs  of 
parsley,  a  stalk  of  celery  and  one  small 
£reen  onion  tied  together  with  thread. 
When  the  sago  is  clear  dip  out  the 
greens,  add  one  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  pinch  of  cayenne;  stir  well,  then 
add  one  pint  of  sweet  hot  milk.  Beat 
the  yolk  of  one  egg  until  light,  add  half 
a  cupful  of  rich  milk.  Draw  the  sauce¬ 
pan  to  the  back  of  the  stove,  add  the 
egg,  stir  well  and  serve. 
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Fruit  Jar  Lifter. 

The  diagram  below  shows  the  wire 
hook  referred  to  by  our  correspondent, 
Mrs.  S.  F.  S.  M.,  which  she  uses  in 
lifting  fruit  jars  from  the  boiler  in 
which  the  cooking  is  done.  The  hook 


is  slipped  under  the  wire  across  the  top 
of  the  Lightning  jar,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  risk  of  scalded  hands.  A 
handy  person  can  bend  a  stout  galvan¬ 
ized  wire  into  the  required  shape. 


Aunt  Asenath  on  Friendship. 

“Why  do  I  suppose  she  did  it?  If  I 
was  the  one  that  had  done  it  I  might  be 
able  to  tell  you,  but  seeing  she  is  the 
one,  it  seems  to  me  you’d  better  ask  her 
and  then  maybe  you'll  find  out. 

“What’s  that?  You  hate  to  ask  her? 
Oh,  yes,  you’d  rather  go  around  and 
talk  it  over  with  folks  that  don’t  know 
anything  about  it,  and  get  them  to  help 
you  to  imagine  what’s  the  trouble.  Well, 
there’s  lots  and  lots  of  folks  just  like 
you  in  that  respect  and  I,  must  say 
I’ve  no  patience  with  ’em.  If  they’d 
talk  to  people  instead  of  about  ’em 
there’d  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  saved. 
I  know  it’s  an  awful  hard  thing  to  break 
off  the  habit,  but  if  I  was  you  I’d  try 
to  do  it.  If  you  can’t  go  to  her  and 
ask  her  about  it,  you  might  just  stop 
talking  it  over  with  other  folks.  That 
would  mend  matters  some.  I’ll  tell  you 
what  happened  to  me  once,  and  how’  I 
got  out  of  that  habit.  But  mind  you,  I 
didn’t  get  out  of  it  without  its  leaving 
a  scar. 

“You  know  Mrs.  Amesbury  over  to 
the  four  corners?  Well,  when  she  was 
a  girl  she  lived  near  me,  and  we  were 
real  good  friends.  We  liked  the  same 
kind  of  books  and  we  read  and  studied 
together,  and  then  when  we  got  older, 
and  was  through  going  to  school,  we 
used  to  go  walks  and  we’d  always  be 
running  back  and  forth  and  doing  our 
sewing  at  each  other’s  houses.  Finally 
there  got  to  be  a  young  man  in  the 
case.  We  didn’t  either  one  of  us  care 
much  about  him  along  at  first,  and  we 
didn’t  really  know  which  one  of  us  it 
was  he  was  interested  in.  We  had  quite 
a  lot  of  fun  discussing  which  of  us  was 
the  attraction.  He  was  a  nice  young 
man,  but  I  didn’t  want  him,  and  I  hoped 
it  was  Beth  he  liked.  At  the  same  time 
it  gave  me  kind  of  a  lonesome  feeling 
to  think  of  her  getting  married  and 
leaving  me  alone.  Still  I  thought  I  had 
sense  enough  not  to  be  foolish  and  un¬ 
happy  about  it.  I  sometimes  think  we 
don’t  know  but  precious  little  about  our¬ 
selves.  Our  foolishness  crops  out  in 
places  where  we  hadn’t  thought  of  look¬ 
ing  for  it. 

“It  was  along  in  April  that  year  that 
Beth  went  to  the  city  to  stay  a  few  days 
with  a  cousin.  I  missed  her  pretty  bad, 
but  Joe,  he  was  the  young  man  I’ve 
been  telling  you  of,  come  to  see  me 
quite  a  lot.  I  began  to  think  maybe  he 
liked  me  after  all  and  of  course  I  was 
kinder  pleased  and  flattered. 

“Well,  one  night  I  walked  down  the 
road  a  piece  just  after  sundown.  It 
had  been  real  cold  and  raw  and  cloudy, 
but  finally  it  had  cleared  off,  and  I  put 
a  shawl  around  me  and  went  out  to  get  a 
breath  of  air.  I  kept  walking  till  it  got 
quite  dusk,  and  just  as  I  was  going  to 
turn  around  and  come  home  I  see  Joe’s 
horse  and  buggy  coming  around  a  turn 
in  the  road.  I  knew  the  horse  because 
he  had  a  queer  white  patch  in  his  face. 
My  first  thought  was  that  Joe  was  go¬ 
ing  to  take  me  a  ride,  but  in  a  minute 
I  see  there  was  somebody  with  him  and 
when  they  got  up  to  me  I  see  it  was 
Beth.  I  was  awful  glad  she  was  back 
again,  and  I  says,  “Hello  Beth.  When 
did  you  get  home?’  Well,  if  you’ll  be¬ 


lieve  me  she  never  said  a  word,  and  didn’t 
even  answer  my  question.  The  horse 
was  going  pretty  fast  and  Joe  called  back 
something  to  me  that  I  couldn’t  hear. 

“I  stood  there  looking  after  them. 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  it?  She 
never  had  treated  me  like  that  before. 
Had  Joe  told  her  that  he  had  been  com¬ 
ing  to  see  me  while  she  was  away,  and 
had  that  put  her  out  with  me?  I  want¬ 
ed  to  get  away  by  myself  and  think  it 
Over,  which  was  the  worst  thing  I  could 
have  done.  I  went  into  a  little  path  that 
wound  around  through  the  woods  and 
come  out  back  of  my  house,  and  as  I 
walked  along  I  brooded  over  my  griev¬ 
ance.  By  the  time  I  got  home  I  had 
decided  that  Beth  wanted  Joe  for  her¬ 
self  and  was  jealous  of  me.  Mother  saw 
something  was  the  matter  with  me,  and 
I  told  her  all  about  it  and  she  couldn’t 
understand  it  any  better  than  I  could. 

“I  went  to  bed  and  cried  and  woke 
up  in  the  morning  feeling  abused.  If 
Beth  was  so  jealous  of  me,  she  could 
have  Joe  all  to  herself,  I’d  keep  away 
from  both  of  ’em.  So  I  asked  mother 
if  I  couldn’t  go  over  to  Aunt  Mary’s 
for  a  week.  She  said  I  could,  and  I 
went  right  after  breakfast.  I  told  Aunt 
Mary  about  the  trouble,  my  version,  and 
we  talked  about  it  a  lot  and  speculated 
and  wondered.  It  was  good  exercise 
for  our  imaginations,  but  that’s  all  the 
good  there  was  in  it.  I  kept  feeling 
harder  and  harder  toward  Beth,  and  I 
wondered  how  she  and  Joe  was  getting 
along. 

“Well,  when  I  went  home  the  first 
thing  mother  said  to  me  was :  ‘Beth  had 
been  real  sick  and  you’d  better  go  over 
and  see  her.’  So  I  went.  She  was  glad 
to  see  me,  and  she  seemed  just  the  same 
as  ever  at  first,  but  before  I  come  away 
I  thought  she  was  a  little  different  some 
way.  As  I  look  back  now,  I  see  that  it 
must  have  been  the  way  I  acted  that 
made  her  different.  We  went  back  and 
forth  the  same  as  ever,  only  not  quite 
so  much,  maybe.  We  tried  to  pretend 
that  nothing  had  happened  but  there 
was  something  between  us.  Things  went 
on  this  way  for  a  month,  and  then  one 
day  she  told  me  she  was  engaged  to 
Joe.  That  gave  me  an  awful  shut-out 
feeling  and  I  didn’t  go  over  to  her  house 
very  much  after  that. 

‘About  this  time  Uncle  Ichabod  come 
to  make  us  a  visit,  and  of  course  I  had 
to  tell  him  all  about  Beth  and  me.  He 
was  one  of  the  kind  that’s  always  inter¬ 
ested  and  sympathetic.  ‘What  do  you 
suppose  made  her  do  it?’  I  says,  when 
I  go  through  telling  about  it. 

“Uncle  Ichabod  looked  at  me  kinder 
queer,  then  he  says,  ‘I  once  knew  a  man 
who  lived  near  the  salt  water  all  his  life 
and  he  had  one  saying  I’ve  always  re¬ 
membered — “If  you  want  to  dig  clams 
you’ve  got  to  go  where  clams  be.”  ’ 

“  ‘I  don’t  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
my  case,’  I  says. 

“‘You  don’t?’  says  he.  ‘Why,  if  you 
want  to  know  why  Beth  did  it,  why 
don’t  you  go  to  the  only  person  that 
knows  and  ask  her,  instead  of  going  to  a 
lot  of  folks  that  can't  possibly  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it?’ 

“Well,  I  thought  it  over  and  finally  I 
went  to  Beth  and  asked  her  why  she 
hadn’t  spoken  to  me  that  night.  She 
looked  puzzled  for  a  while,  then  she 
says,  ‘O,  I  remember.  I  caught  an  aw¬ 
ful  cold  in  the  city  and  I  couldn’t  speak 
above  a  whisper.  I  wanted  to  get  home, 
and  I  was  too  miserable  to  walk,  so  I 
had  sent  word  for  Joe  to  meet  me  at 
the  station.  When  we  met  you  and  you 
spoke  to  me  I  couldn’t  have  answered 
you  to  save  my  life.  Joe  noticed  it,  and 
he  called  back  to  you  that  he’d  come  and 
get  you  in  a  few  minutes.  He  knew 
that  you  would  want  to  see  me,  and  he 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  awful  sick, 
and  he  wanted  to  tell  you  so  you  could 
come  and  help  take  care  of  me.  So  just 
as  soon  as  he  got  me  home  he  went  rac¬ 
ing  back  to  find  vou.  But  he  couldn’t 


see  you  anywhere,  and  when  he  called 
at  the  house  they  told  him  you  had  gone 
out  for  a  walk.  The  next  day,  before 
he  had  time  to  get  to  see  you,  you  had 
gone  to  your  aunt's.’ 

“Well,  maybe  you  don’t  think  I  felt 
small.  I  asked  her  forgiveness  and  we 
cried  together  and  made  up.  We  tried 
to  think  we  was  just  the  same  as  we 
was  before,  but  we  never  really  got  over 
it;  there  was  always  something  between 
us.  And  besides  she  had  Joe  and  didn’t 
need  me. 

“Now  just  see  what  a  silly  piece  of 
business  it  was.  If  I’d  gone  right  to 
her  that  night,  I  wouldn’t  even  had  t« 
ask  her  what  was  the  trouble,  for  I’d 
have  known  right  off.  I  could  have 
done  things  for  her  while  she  was  sick, 
nnd  we'd  have  been  more  to  each  other 
than  ever.  I  think  it’s  a  good  rule  to 
follow  that  if  you  can’t  talk  over  a  thing 
with  your  friend  you’ve  no  business  to 
publish  it  to  folks  that  are  outside  that 
friendship. 

“Well,  I’ve  always  remembered  LTncle 
Ichabod’s  story — if  you  want  to  dig 
clams  you’ve  got  to  go  where  clams  be. 

“What’s  that?  You  think  vou’ll  go 
dig  some  clams?  I'm  real  glad  to  hear 
it,  and  I  hope  you'll  have  good  luck.’ 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


Sorrel  Soup. — Wash  well  a  pint  of 
the  leaves  and  a  little  of  the  stems  of 
sorrel  and  a  handful  of  spinach  leaves, 
cover  with  cold  water  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  When  tender  rub  through  a  sieve 
and  dilute  a  pint  of  the  green  liquid 
with  a  pint  of  weak  stock  that  has  .been 
flavored  in  the  cooking  with  soup  herbs. 
Put  over  the  fire  and  add,  to  a  quart, 
two  potatoes  pared  and  grated  and  a 
small  onion  chopped  fine.  Cook  thirty 
minutes.  Strain  and  add  a  cup  of 
cream.  This  is  a  delicious  pale  green 
soup. 


The  Victor 
lessens  the  farm- 
help  problem 

The  Victor  will  help  you  keep 
your  men.  It  will  lessen  their 
complaints  about  the  daily  grind. 
It  will  cheer  them  up,  and  make 
them  forget  themselves. 

After  supper  while  your  men  are  out 
under  the  trees,  or  around  the  porch,  let 
the  jolly  Victor  entertain  therewith  music 
and  fun,  and  then  see  how  much  easier 
and  smoother  the  next  day’s  work  goes. 

Why  don’t  you  get  a  Victor  today? 
There’s  a  dealer  near  you  who  will  sell 
you  one,  and  on  easy  terms  if  you  like.  I f 
you  don't  know  who  he  is,  write  to  us  and 
we’ll  tell  you.  Be  sure  to  write  us  anyhow 
tor  complete  free  catalogues  of  Victors  and 
V ictor  Records.  Victors  $10  to  $250. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Box  56,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canadian  Distributors. 

To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needle?  on  Victor  Records* 
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I1CT  OI  IT  Low-j>rieed.  3-lb.  Mop;  turn 
UvJ  *  1  crank  to  wring  ;  hands  keep 

clean.  Women  all  buy;  150#  to  Agents;  exclu¬ 
sive  territory  given :  catalog  free. 

U.  S.  MOP  CO.,  684  Main  Street,  I.etpsic,  O. 


8?WE  SHIP0"  APPROVAL 

Tiithout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
anil  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  ou» 

unheard  o/  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1909  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  abicycleor 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special' offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B.80i  CHICAGO 


Stylish  Dresses 

Simpson-Eddystone  Fast 
Hazel  Brown  is  not  ordinary  cal¬ 
ico.  It  is  cotton  goods  of  old- 
fashioned  quality  with  new  artistic 
designs  that  hold  their  color  till 
the  very  last.  Some  with  a  new 
silk  finish.  It  makes  beautiful 
afternoon  dresses. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he  hasn’t 
them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you.  Don’t 
accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co..  Philadelphia 
Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  of 
Simpsons  have  made 

SM. 
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PRINTS 

F  ounded  1842 


SE-Z  SEAL 

JAR  ^ 

When  preserving  time  comes  round  and  the  “jar  question”  comes 
up,  you  will  decide  wisely  if  you  choose  jars  of  the  “Atlas”  brand 
— they  are  far  superior  to  all  others.  The  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar 
shown  below  is  an  instant  and  perfect  sealer.  It  has  a  vjule  mouth, 
that  permits  the  preserving  of  whole  fruits.  It  is  extra  strong 
at  the  top  and  not  easily  broken.  It  is  made  by  machinery  and 
therefore  of  uniform  thickness  and  perfectly  smooth  finish.  The  . 
most  convenient  jars  to  fill, \  empty  and  clean  are  “Atlas”  brand  jars. 


ATLAS 

SPECIAL  MASON 

is  another  extra  good 
jar.  It  possesses  every 
advantage  of  the  E-Z 
Seal — strength,  wide 
mouth  convenience 
and  smooth  finish, 
but  closes  with  a  screw 
cap.  Made  specially 
for  those  who  prefer 
this  kind. 

A  Book  oi  Preserving 
Recipes 

Sent  free  to  every 
woman  who  sends  us  the 
name  of  her  grocer,  stat¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  he 
sells  Atlas  jars. 


! 
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If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  these  jars,  send 
$3,  and  we  will  express 
prepaid  thirty  (30)  quart 
size  Atlas  E-Z  Seal 
Jars  to  any  town  hav¬ 
ing  an  office  of  the 
Adams  or  U.  S.  Express 
Co.,  within  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana 
or  Michigan,  or  we  will 
quote  delivery  prices  in 
other  portions  of  the 
United  States  by  freight 
or  express. 
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HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

STARTING  THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  start  up  a 
poultry  business  on  10  acres  of  land,  near 
a  good  market,  to  the  best  advantage  at 
this  time  of  the  season?  We  intend  to 
start  about  the  1st  of  June.  We  have 
a  little  experience.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

This  question  is  very  indefinite  and 
does  not  give  enough  facts  to  answer 
it  intelligently.  Just  what  condition 
the  10-acre  plot  is  in  in  regard  to  build¬ 
ings  for  poultry  would  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  way  I  would  make  a 
start.  There  is  a  choice  of  three  ways : 
First,  buy  eggs,  incubators,  brooders, 
etc.,  and  start  at  the  beginning,  but  it 
is  too  late  to  do  that  this  year.  Sec¬ 
ond,  start  with  baby  chicks,  and  if  the 
place  was  ready  for  them  June  1,  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  having  the 
chicks  ready  on  June  1,  then  pushing 
them  with  good  feed  and  care,  get 
them  laying  before  . cold  weather.  If 
there  are  no  buildings  ready,  then  the 
best  way  would  be,  first,  to  get  things 
ready,  then  buy  some  well-grown  pul¬ 
lets,  or  some  hens  and  make  the  real 
start  the  Spring  of  1910,  as  it  is  too 
late  to  do  the  many  things  necessary 
to  start  a  good  poultry  plant  after  the 
first  of  June.  We  begin  hatching  our 
pullets,  for  the  early  layers,  in  March, 
and  our  April-hatched  chicks  we  con¬ 
sider  the  most  profitable  of  any;  we 
wish  to  be  all  through  the  middle  of 
May.  I  know  some  people  hatch  all 


Summer,  but  I  do  not  think  these  birds 
are  good  for  the  production  of  eggs; 
in  fact,  the  profit  in  eggs  comes  in  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter,  and  these  late- 
hatched  chicks  are  not  in  it. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


CONNECTICUT  OXEN. 

I  enclose  photograph  (Fig.  258)  to 
show  the  reader  of  Nell  Beverly, 
page  144,  that  there  are  others  than 
hill  farmers  who  use  oxen  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  That  team  will  not  shy  at  an 
auto;  they  pass  autos  nearly  every 
working  day.  Those  oxen  are  hitched 
to  an  Acme  harrow,  and  covering  Win¬ 
ter  wheat,  less  than  12  miles  from 
Hartford  City,  wheat  being  the  only 
crop  we  find  that  will  stand  up  on 
that  land  after  five  years  of  growing 
garden  truck.  Those  trees  in  the  back¬ 
ground  are  not  woods,  simply  one  of 
our  orchards.  I  am  sorry  the  photo¬ 
graph  does  not  show  the  large  red 
Baldwins,  the  majority  being  over  four 
inches  in  diameter,  while  the  Pippins 
were  larger  still.  The  Pippins  realized 
65  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  the  Baldwins 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  for  season  of 
1908,  but  that  is  another  story.  Last 
year  we  had  oxen  and  horse  teams 
working  that  land,  and  to  make  quicker 
time,  took  a  4-year-old  bull  from  the 
herd,  and  yoked  him  up  with  an  ox, 
and  he  helped  fit  that  land  for  a  block 
of  tomatoes.  That  wheat  wintered  in 
good  shape,  and  we  believe  would  equal 
any  plot  this  side  of  British  Columbia 
of  same  size.  a.  f. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


THE  FIGURES  ARE  GIVEN. 

On  page  544  you  speak  of  the  noted 
Jersey  cow,  Jacoba  Irene  146443,  that 
last  year  gave  17,253  pounds  of  milk 
and  952  pounds  of  fat.  You  said  that 
her  production  probably  cost  all  it  was 
worth.  As  a  Jersey  man  I  would  like 
to  correct  your  statement  and  give  your 
readers  the  facts.  Her  record  is  an 
authenticated  one,  and  accepted  by  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  She  began  her  test  Jan¬ 
uary  25,  1908,  being  at  that  time  nine 
years  10  months  old.  Feed  consumed 
was  1693^2  pounds  bran,  cost  $18.97 ; 
660)4  pounds  ground  corn,  $6.60; 
488)4  pounds  oil  meal,  $7.80;  1614)4 
pounds  gluten,  $24.21 ;  363  pounds 

oats,  $4.53;  14)4  pounds  Alfalfa  fat,  14 
cents;  7410  pounds  silage,  $11.12;  1074 
pounds  Alfalfa,  $8.06;  1)4  ton  hay,  $15, 
and  900  hours  on  pasture,  figured  at 
three  cents,  makes  $99.43  for  feed. 
Now  let  us  take  her  17,253  pounds  of 
milk  and  make  it  into  cheese.  It 
will  take  between  6)4  and  seven  pounds 
to  make  one  pound  of  cheese.  We 
will  figure  it  seven  pounds,  and 
we  have  2465  pounds  to  sell  at  12 
cents,  making  $295.80.  Take  out  your 
$99.43  and  we  have  $196.37.  Surely  a 
good  profit.  Now  let’s  make  butter  (we 
will  make  it  85  per  cent  fat  so  Uncle 
Sam  won't  get  us)  ;  17,253  pounds,  5.52 
per  cent  fat,  will  make  a  little  over 
1112  pounds  ‘  butter.  Figure  this  at  30 
cents,  makes  $333.60 ;  less  feed,  leaves 
$234.17.  That’s  going  some  more. 
Now  17,253  pounds  milk  is  S109  quarts. 
Figure  this  at  6  cents  per  quart, 


$486.54;  less  feed  expense  and  we  still 
have  $387.11  to  keep  poor  Jacoba  Irene 
till  she  can  freshen  again,  and  by  sell¬ 
ing  her  calf  we  can  get  enough  to  pay 
her  care.  If  I  had  time  I  would  like 
to  figure  the  value  of  that  feed  to  the 
farm  as  fertilizer.  Now  tell  your 
readers  if  they  can  find  another  Jacoba 
anywhere  to  buy  her,  and  if  she  does 
not  pay  for  her  keep  I’ll  make  it  up. 

New  York.  c.  I.  hunt. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  we  figure  it  the  feeds 
mentioned  above  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing:  By  “carbohydrates”  is  meant  the 
starch,  sugar  and  other  materials  in  the 
food  which  furnish  energy  and  fat 
stored  up  in  the  body,  and  which  are, 
to  some  extent,  made  over  into  butter 
fat  The  “pure  fat”  in  the  food  is 


what  its  name  implies- 

-fat  or  oil. 

Carbo- 

Pure 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

1.6931/2 

bran  . 

628 

44 

660  y2 

cornmeal . 

440 

28 

488y2 

oil  meal . 

1 95 

14 

1.014)4 

gluten  . 

694 

177 

363 

oats  . 

170 

15 

7.4,10 

silage  . 

815 

51 

1.074 

Alfalfa  . 

418 

128 

3,000 

hay  . 

.  .  1,200 

36 

Total, 

16.284  . 

.  .  4,560 

493 

We  have  taken  average  composition 
of  these  fodders  and  grains.  We  make 
no  estimate  of  the  pasture  grass  or 
the  “Alfalfa  fat.” 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


ESPERANZA  FARM 

NEW  HARTFORD,  CT. 

A  Son  at  $30 
A  Daughter  at  $73  of 

OWL’S  MODEL  FOX,  76617 

Grandson  of  The  Owl,  Oxford  Lad, 

Monel  2d  and  Spermfield  Lass. 


AN  OX  TEAM  ON  A  CONNECTICUT  FARM.  Fig.  258. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 


Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 


Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C..  Courage  P.  8.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  8.  2195  U.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

J>I.  S.  BELTZHOOVEK. 
Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


— Combination  and  Golden  Lad:  for 
sale,  20  cows,  18  heifers,  17  bulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenhurg.  Pa. 


4  ST.  LAMBERT  HULL  CALVES  FOR 
SALE.  Two  to  ten  months  old.  Solid  color. 
Breeding  the  best. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Vmi  PonB  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  Oil  udll  l  AIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

FOR  SALE  :  (  satisfaction  guaranteed  )  two  high 
bred  Jersey  Bulls,  one  ten,  one  sixteen  months 
old.  Both  out  of  Advanced  Registry  Cows,  having 
authenticated  yearly  fat  tests  made  under  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University.  For  description  and  prices  address 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  “  Brightside,”  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogsaml  a  variety 
of  Poultry-  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come  see 
my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  oiliciaily  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  lie  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  tiiat 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holstoins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,  Dept. E,  Brattleboro,Vt. 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN 
HULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.  R.  O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  born  April 
8th,  1909:  Dam,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  989C5,  a  grand 
young  heifer  witli  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  iu  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  be  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  lie  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  McA DAM,  Prop. 
BR0THERT0WN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -KRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BULL  CALVES  BULL  CALVES 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

$20.00  TO  $2500 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  We  sell  jobbers,  why  not  to  you  1  All 
tlie  leading  families  represented.  Bargains  in 
cows  for  immediate  acceptance. 

R1VENBURGH  BROS.,  HILLHURST  FARM,  ONEIDA,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Bred  in  the  purple  from  Johanna  Rue  3d's  Lad, 
Jessie  DeBurke  Lad,  a  son  of  Sarcastic  Lad,  and 
Pontiac  Chiron,  a  son  of  Hengerveld  DeKol.  the 
greatestbnll  of  the  breed.  Prices  low  for  the  quality. 

W.  W,  CHENEY,  Manlius.  N.Y. 

Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  Meadow  Brook,  84618,  whose  grandsire  was 
Lucies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the  j 
International  for  three  years.  These  bulls  are  ex-  ; 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any  : 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R.F.D.5, Xenia , Ohio 


SPRING  HILL  STOCK  FARM, 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE  AND  POLAND  CHINA  SWINE. 

For  Sale— 6  Scotch  and  Scotch  Topped  Bull  Calves 
from  8  mos.  to  1  year  old.  Also  one  4  year  Scotch 
Bull  from  Imported  Dam  and  Sired  by  Imported 
Bull  First  in  the  Ring.  A  few  exceptionally  well 
bred  Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts,  fall  farrow. 

For  particulars  address 

R.  R.  WEST  &  SON,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


1L/JILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


ANOTHER  SUGGESTION  right  here:  You  can 
MAKE  YOUR  OWN  STOCK  FOODS  and 
know  they  are  pure,  clean  and  wholesome  (not 
mill  sweepings,  ground  chaff,  husks  or  dlstille_ry 
mixtures),  having  the  medicinal  properties  the 
proper  strength  for  your  particular  case.  With 
this  Iced  you  can  force  the  fattening  of  stock  for 
the  market  without  danger  of  getting  the  blood 
feverish  or  ihe  legs  stocked  up.  Excellent  for 
brood  mares,  growing  young  stock  or  for  keeping 
Work  horses  in  condition. 

FORMULAS  FOR  A  FEW  COMBINATIONS: 
No.  1.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  36  lbs.  Corn  Meal,  36 
lbs.  Gluten  Feed,  6  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  2.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Shorts,  36  lbs.  Cora  Meal, 
48  lbs.  Ground  Oats,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  3.  24  lbs.  Com  Meal,  40  lbs.  Dried  Brewers' 
Grains,  16  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal, 
1  pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  4.  48  lbs.  Com  Meal,  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran. 
6  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal,  12  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1 
pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

Mix  thoroughly  together  and  feed  as  a  regular 
grain  ration  and  in  quantity  to  suit  the  individual 
vase.  Price,  25c.  package ;  35c.  by  mail. 

I  will  furnish  my  Kidney  and  Nerve  Pow¬ 
ders  In  bulk  lots.  10  lbs.,  $3.50;  25  lbs.,  $7.50;  54 
lbs.,  $14;  100  lbs..  $25.  Freight  prepaid. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 

88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Massf 


MILK  OIL  DIP 

Oldest  and  Best  American  Dip 
Equally  Good  for  All  Animals 

Kills  all  insects  and  disease  germs: 
improves  condition.  Gal.  can.  SI. 


Our  line  includes  Cooper’s  Dips  and 
Tree  Sprays,  Dipping  Tanks,  Summer's 
Worm  Powders,  Toxaline  Worm  Rem¬ 
edy,  Ear  Labels  and  Buttons,  Branding 
Liquid,  Tattoo  Marker,  Sheep  Shears, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies  free. 
F.  S.  Burch  &  Co.,  177  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


BEATH  TO  HEAVES! 

TEMPER  Cure.  A  Veterinary 
Remedy  for  Wind,  Throat  and 
Stomach  Troubles.  It  acts  on 
the  Kespirative  and  Digestive 
Organs,  their  Nerve  Supply  and  on 
the  Blood. 

25  years  in  successful  use  proves 
its  worth  for  Heaves,  Coughs,  Indigestion, 
$1.00  per  can,  at  dealers,  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

for  booklet,  valuable  information,  andatrong  endorsements. 


THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 


For  Sale  by 

The  Merrill  Co..  Tole¬ 
do,  Ohio;  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Farmer’s  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Joseph  Breck  & 
Son,  Boston,  -Mass,  and 
JL.  A.  Green,  M’Pr. 
Ogdeiisburg,  N.Y. 


18  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

From  One  to  Five  Years. 

Bred  from  the  best  imported  stock,  closely  related 
to  the  most  famous  show  horses  of  the  breed. 
Several  will  make  ton  horses,  and  will  be  priced  at 
their  real  worth.  ROBINSON  &  GELDEk, 
Kanona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

SPECIAL- — 30  Masterpiece  sows  bred.  Pigs  all  ages;  the  type 
that  weighs  "00  to  800  pounds  at  maturity,  with  short,  broad 
heads.  Come  and  see  them.  If  impossible,  write  for  free  book¬ 
let.  H.  C.  A  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGHBY  FARM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you.  '• 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y, 

0  1  O  PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS.  Prices 

■  1 1  Ui  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Only  choice  pigs  shipped.  Address 

CROSSROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


CHFSHTRF<s  THE  new  york 

^  II  IDA  II II Y  Lb  A  FARMER’S  HOG 

Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES .yZAMIe- 

istered  Bull.  A.  A.  BRADLEY’,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y'. 


minfine  the  big  deep  fellows, 

UUnUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVEU  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


Remember  the  name  and  the  trade  mark  of  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION  ; 
it  means  the  best  there  is  in  dairy  feed — it  contains  the  highest  percentage 
of  protein  and  fat — no  filler.  Send  for  Booklet. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  1ST.  Y. 
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Crops  and  Cultural  Methods. 

Part  II. 

We  might  next  consider  as  topics 
of  a  nature  closely  identified  with 
dairying  the  kinds  of  crops  grown  and 
our  methods  of  growing  them.  We 
have  no  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  what 
we  shall  grow  and  how  we  must  go 
about  it.  No  two  farmers,  by  reason 
of  environments  or  conditions,  can  op¬ 
erate  exactly  alike.  One  farmer  has 
surroundings  better  suited  for  the 
growing  of  a  certain  crop  than  his 
neighbor,  so  he  grows  more  of  it. 
Then  again  their  ideas  differ  as  to  the 
relative  values  of  the  different  crops 
as  food  for  their  milch  cows,  also  as 
well  their  effect  upon  the  soil.  The 
absent  landlord  sometimes  has  to  be 
considered  as  to  methods,  and  while 
he  may  be  a  practical  man  he  is  not 
a  farmer  in  practice.  The  sum  and 
substance  about  crop  growing  or  farm¬ 
ing  with  us  is  to  grow,  with  the  most 
economy,  what  we  can  make  use  of, 
and  the  best  use  of,  in  the  production 
of  milk,  keeping  an  eye  as  well  on 
the  effects  which  they  have  on  the 
land.  The  corn  crop  is  our  principal 
one;  then  come  oats,  timothy  and 
clover,  barley,  rye  and  potatoes.  A 
very  small  acreage  of  wheat,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  Alfalfa  is  grown.  Our 
farmers  all  believe  in  rotating  their 
crops  and  follow  it  out  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  two  or  three  years  at  the  most 
for  corn,  one  and  two  for  oats.  Tim¬ 
othy  is  often  run  longer  than  the 
others. 

All  farmers  raise  corn,  and  we  can 
call  it  our  staple  crop.  There  are  no 
extremely  large  acreages  of  corn,  and 
the  yield  is  not  to  be  considered  great, 
but  we  think  we  are  fairly  successful 
with  this  crop.  One  of  our  farmers 
grew  last  year  (and  it  was  a  poor  year, 
too)  60  acres,  which  averaged  45  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  and  many  smaller  fields 
yielding  about  the  same  were  not  un¬ 
common.  This  is  not  so  bad,  even 
when  you  consider  the  selling  price, 
viz.,  60  cents  per  bushel,  and  this  crop 
is  worth  more  than  the  market  value 
as  a  food  for  the  cattle.  We  grow 
corn  firstly  for  its  ground  food  value; 
secondly  for  the  roughage  or  foduer : 
and  lastly  as  a  benefit  to  the  soil,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  more  shallow-rooted  crops. 
Unless  the  crop  is  to  be  grown  on  new 
or  sod  land,  the  ground  is  usually 
plowed  in  the  Spring  directly  after  the 
oats  or  barley  is  put  in.  The  plowing 
is  done  to  a  depth  of  from  five  to 
seven  inches,  according  to  the  texture 
of  the  soil.  The  lighter  the  soil  the 
more  shallow  the  plowing,  unless  a 
heavy  crop  of  manure  is  to  be  turned 
under.  Of  the  varieties  of  plows  used 
both  walking  and  riding  are  common, 
but  more  of  the  latter  probably  are 
to  be  noticed.  The  riding  or  sulky 
style  requires  three  or  four  .horses  to 
pull  it,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
plow  used  and  whether  of  the  single 
or  of  the  gang  style.  Our  farmers 
aim  to  get  their  corn  ground  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  planting  by  May  20,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  June  1  is  considered  late  for 
corn  planting,  although  much  of  the 
corn  grown  last  season  was  planted 
even  later  on  account  of  wet,  cold 
weather.  Closely  following  the  plowing 
of  the  land  comes  the  harrowing.  These 
implements  are  of  a  wide  sweep.  12  to 
18  feet  or  often  more,  and  comprise 
several  different  styles  and  makes,  some 
of  the  spring-tooth  variety,  others  of 
the  spike-tooth  style.  Many  of  them 
are  supplied  with  levers  which  permit 
the  user  to  place  the  angle  of  the  teeth 
to  suit  the  condition  of  the  land  to 
be  worked.  A  large  scope  of  ground 
can  be  covered  in  one  day  with  one 
of  these  broad  harrows,  often  30  or 
more  acres. 

Should  the  ground  be  a  new  piece 
with  sod  not  thoroughly  worked  out, 
or  a  cloddy  or  lumpy  piece,  then  the 
pulverizer  or  disk  harrow  is  made  use 
of.  The  planting  of  corn  is  done  with 
the  two-horse  planter  having  the  check¬ 
row  attachment.  When  the  crop  is  to 
be  cultivated  both  ways  we  drop 
four  grains  to  the  hill  at  an  average 
depth  of  two  inches.  When  the  crop 
is  grown  for  the  fodder,  it  is  rowed 
only  one  way,  the  check  row  dispensed 
with,  the  grains  drilled  in  probably  a 
foot  apart,  a  certain  plate  or  fixture 
being  used  in  the  planter  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  After  the  corn  has  put  in  its 
appearance,  sometimes  a  harrowing  with 
a  light  harrow  is  given  it. 

Occasionally  we  notice  a  farmer  go¬ 
ing  over  his  land,  just  after  planting, 
with  a  roller,  but  neither  this  practice 
nor  that  of  harrowing  the  corn  is  gen¬ 
eral  by  any  means.  The  old  adage, 
“Many  men  of  many  minds,”  is  well 
exemplified  here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
After  the  corn  can  be  plainly  seen  in 
the  rows,  the  cultivator,  usually  of  the 
two-horse  sulky  style,  is  set  to  worx, 


keeping  a  little  distance  away  from  the 
corn  and  set  not  too  deep,  working 
well  the  centers  of  the  rows.  The 
next  time  over  we  cultivate  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  if  the  corn  is  rowed 
both  ways.  The  third  plowing  can  be 
done  a  little  deeper  and  nearer  to  the 
growing  plants.  Cultivation  of  this 
crop  is  kept  up  in  this  manner  pretty 
well  to  July  1,  or  until  the  farmer  is 
obliged  to  quit  it  and  attend  to  other 
work.  Under  average  conditions  our 
corn  should  be  past  “knee  high”  by  the 
4th  of  July,  and  ready  to  “lay  by.” 
The  crop  is  usually  cultivated  on  the 
level  plan,  possibly  at  the  last  plowing 
the  soil  may  be  thrown  a  little  more 
freely  up  to  the  rows.  Our  corn  crop 
now  needs  no  further  attention  until 
the  cutting  or  harvesting  time,  which 
usually  precedes  the  Fall  frosts.  The 
variety  of  corn  is  selected  so  that  the 
grain  is  nearly  or  quite  matured  when 
the  frosts  come.  As  the  fodder  is  a 
valuable  asset  in  any  case,  whether  the 
corn  is  grown  for  the  grain  or  not, 
care  is  taken  that  the  crop  be  at  least 
cut  from  the  hill  before  a  heavy  frost 
comes.  Corn  harvesters  or  binders  do 
this  work  in  a  scientific  way,  cutting, 
binding  and  delivering  the  corn  in 
bundles  of  a  convenient  size  to  handle. 
Sometimes  quite  a  piece  is  cut  off  and 
bound  before  the  shocking  commences, 
especially  if  help  is  hard  to  get.  Some 
of  our  farmers  who  have  good-sized 
fields  leave  the  corn  in  the  shocks  until 
needed,  especially  if  they  do  not  have 
barn  or  yard  capacity  for  it.  Some 
haul  it  into  the  barns,  husk  and  shell 
the  corn  and  shred  the  stalks  all  at 
the  same  time  with  a  shredding  ma¬ 
chine,  the  grain  flowing  out  free  and 
clear  from  one  part  of  the  machine 
and  the  macerated  stalks  carried  away 
or  elevated  to  a  convenient  mow  or 
bin. 

Where  large  crops  are  grown  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  machine  method 
of  husking  and  shredding  was  really 
the  most  economical  one  of  getting  this 
useful  crop  in  the  best  shape  for  utili¬ 
zation.  About  silage  corn  we  really 
know  but  little;  that  is,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Elgin  At  a  few  other  points  in 
the  State  there  may  be  seen  silos  here 
and  there,  but  they  are  not  common 
by  any  means.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  milk  condensing  compa¬ 
nies  refuse  to  handle  the  product  of  si¬ 
lage  corn  has  something  to  do  with 
the  scarcity  of  silos.  Of  the  varieties 
of  corn  grown,  covering  a  period  of 
several  years,  the  Iowa  Gold  Mine  and 
Iowa  Silver  Mine  seem  to  be  the  most 
popular.  Nearly  all  of  the  kinds  grown 
are  a  species  of  the  yellow  dent  variety, 
usually  a  fairly  good-sized  ear  with 
grain  of  a  good  depth.  The  last  year 
or  two,  with  the  Springs  so  backward, 
has  necessitated  the  getting  of  some 
newer  varieties  of  corn  which  will  ma¬ 
ture  in  a  shorter  period.  As  a  final 
word  for  corn,  we  will  say  that  it  is 
really  our  “money  crop,”  indirectly, 
perhaps,  but  nevertheless  true.  It  is 
really  the  mainstay  of  our  farmers, 
without  which  they  could  not  make  a 
success  of  dairy  farming.  w.  c.  b. 


GIVE  GRADE  CATTLE  A  SHOW. 

Regarding  prizes  for  grade  cows, 
there  are  all  sorts  of  grades,  but  of 
these  the  grade  with  a  pedigree  and 
tested  performance  would  be  a  great 
feature  on  the  fair  grounds.  If  a  fair 
association  would  admit  grades  from 
registered  sires,  and  the  various  breed¬ 
ing  clubs  would  place  to  the  registered 
bull’s  credit  his  tested  grade  daughters, 
the  farmer  would  see  some  use  in  own¬ 
ing  registered  bulls.  If,  further,  a 
score  card  were  adopted  comprising 
those  dairy  points  common  to  all  breeds, 
and  the  fanner’s  cow  could  be  publicly 
scored  on  the  fair  grounds  by  an  expert 
from  the  State  experiment  station,  the 
improvement  in  our  scrubs  would  be 
very  manifest  almost  immediately. 
Things  which  can  obtain  public  recog¬ 
nition  become  valuable  at  once.  Farm¬ 
ers  should  be  incited  to  keep  records  of 
the  breeding  and  performances  of  their 
herds.  If  I  have  a  pedigreed  grade  cow 
that  has  registered  sire,  grandsire,  great 
grandsire — is  this  worth  nothing?  It 
should  be  of  worth  to  other  people  be¬ 
sides  myself,  and  the  fair  ground  could 
make  it  so.  fanny  morris  smith. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


There  was  a  family  reunion  in  Lei¬ 
cester  last  week,  and  the  conversation 
had  turned  on  the  story  of  the  surgeon 
who,  having  operated  on  a  man,  sewed 
up  the  wound  leaving  a  sponge  inside ; 
and  it  was  noted  that  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  suddenly  turned  ghastly  pale. 
“What’s  the  matter?’’  they  cried. 
“Why.  I  was  operated  on  for  appendi¬ 
citis  the  other  week,  and  I  remember 
now  that  just  after  it  my  doctor  was 
complaining  of  having  lost  his  um¬ 
brella  !” — Tit-Bits. 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

DISCS 


Unscrupulous  competitors,  struggling  desperately  to  retain 
any  separator  business,  are  making  such  reckless  statements  as 
to  separator  “DISCS”  that  a  few  words  more  on  our  part  may 
not  be  amiss. 

DE  LAVAL  “DISCS”  are  as  necessary  to  the  bowl  of  the' 
cream  separator  as  teeth  to  the  human  mouth. 

A  man  can  chew  without  teeth  and  you  can  separate  without 
“DISCS”,  but  in  both  cases  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

So  far  as  imitating  “DISC”  separators  are  concerned,  they 
compare  with  the  IMPROVED  DE  LAVAL  about  as  artificial 
teeth  do  with  a  perfect  set  of  natural  ones. 

The  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY  owned  the  first  “HOLLOW” 
bowl  and  the  first  “DISC”  bowl  and  have  originated  all  the 
improvements  upon  both.  Hence  they  are  free  to  use  the  best 
and  any  combination  of  the  best  .features,  while  would-be  com¬ 
petitors  are  forced  to  get  along  with  ten  to  thirty  year  old  types 
of  construction  upon  which  DE  LAVAL  patents  have  expired. 

DE  LAVAL  “DISCS”  fully  double  the  capacity  of  any 
separator  bowl  of  the  same  size  at  the  same  speed. 

DE  LAVAL  “DISCS”  fully  double  the  separating  efficiency 
of  any  separator  bowl  of  the  same  size  at  the  same  speed,  and 
enable  a  perfect  separation  that  is  not  possible  otherwise. 

The  saving  in  size  of  bowl  and  in  necessary  speed  makes 
possible  much  easier  running,  and  more  than  doubles  the  life 
of  the  separator  when  built  equally  well. 

But  other  separators  are  not  built  as  well  as  the  DE  LAVAL, 
so  that  the  average  life  of  a  DE  LAVAL  separator  is  five  times 
that  of  the  average  would-be  competing  separator. 

DE  LAVAL  “DISCS”  make  possible  the  skimming  of  cool 
milk,  which  cannot  be  done  with  most  other  separators  at  all, 
and  if  at  all  only  with  greatly  increased  butter-fat  losses  in  the 
skim  milk. 

DE  LAVAL  “DISCS”  make  possible  the  running  of  heavy 
cream,  40%  to  50%  butter- fat,  with  its  tremendous  advantage 
in  creamery  patronage,  which  is  either  impossible  with  other 
separators  or  can  only  be  done  with  greatly  increased  butter-fat 
losses  in  the  skimmilk. 

DE  LAVAL  “DISCS”  enable  the  construction  of  a  bowl 
in  the  LATEST  IMPROVED  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 
that  is  quickly  and  easily  cleaned  and  absolutely  sanitary,  a 
combination  of  most  important  advantages  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  separator  made. 

DE  LAVAL  separators  cost  no  more  than  would-be  com¬ 
peting  separators  of  relative  actual  capacity,  save  their  cost 
every  year,  and  last  from  two  to  ten  times  as  long. 

98%  of  the  experienced  users  of  FACTORY  cream  separators 
now  use  DE  LAVAL  machines.  The  great  majority  of  FARM 
separator  users  are  already  doing  so,  and  within  five  years  we 
sincerely  believe  the  use  of  DE  LAVAL  separators  Mill  be 
UNIVERSAL. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  explaining  all  of  the  above  points 
is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  as  well  as  an  IMPROVED 
DE  LAVAL  machine  for  practical  demonstration  of  them  to 
every  intending  separator  buyer. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Deering  Mercantile  Co.,  GO  Wabash  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

We  could  not  endorse  this  house  nor 
its  methods. 

Franklin  Merchandise  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Clothing. 

This  plan  has  been  referred  to  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Complaints  are  many  and 
frequent. 

Do  you  think  the  L.  C.  Carron  Co.,  oil 
manufacturers,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  advertisements?  s.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

They  have  no  established  rating  and 
decline  to  furnish  report  or  reference. 

The  L.  C.  McLane  Ortlioepedic  Sanitar¬ 
ium,  3100  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

They  have  no  established  rating  and 
decline  to  furnish  statement  or  refer¬ 
ences.  We  advise  consultation  with  a 
local  physician. 

The  Great  American  Herb  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C'.  Proprietors  of  Indian  herbs. 

Do  not  patronize  quack  doctors  of 
any  sort.  Some  of  these  things  may 
be  harmless.  Others  are  positively  in¬ 
jurious.  It  is  never  entirely  safe  to 
use  them. 

Clark  Wireless  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  also  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wireless  telegraph  companies  have 
sold  a  lot  of  worthless  stock.  They 
can  afford  to  sell  it  cheap  because  it 
costs  only  the  printing.  You  might  as 
well  buy  stock  issued  against  an  equity 
in  the  moon. 

I  have  iust  received  a  check  for  $20  from 
the  National  Railroad  Training  Association, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  heartily  thank  you  for 
the  interest  you  took  in  my  behalf. 

Ohio.  *’•  B- 

The  complaint  was  that  they  promised 
to  get  him  a  position  after  graduation 
or  refund  the  money.  He  got  no  posi¬ 
tion  and  no  replies  to  his  letters.  It  is 
due  to  them  to  say  that  they  gave  our 
request  prompt  attention  and  sent  back 
the  money. 

Florida  Fruit  Land  Company.  Sale  of 
small  farms.  Selling  agents,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Some  of  these  southern  lands  are  all 
right;  but  everyone  with  experience  will 
tell  you  not  to  buy  them  by  mail  on  the 
statements  of  the  promoters,  nor  at  alb 
unless  you  wish  to  settle  on  them.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  land  in  any  section,  visit 
it,  and  see  it  for  yourself.  You  can 
probably  save  five  times  the  cost  of 
the  trip  by  learning  the  value  of  other 
land  in  the  neighborhod. 

Morris  A.  Miller,  110  Henry  street,  New 
York  City.  Asking  consignments  of  eggs. 

We  have  a  claim  for  a  shipment  of  eggs 
made  him  by  a  New  York  State  farmer 
about  a  year  ago.  He  claimed  he  did 
not  get  it,  but  would  pay  if  we  would 
show  him  the  receipts.  Accordingly 
we  got  the  shipping  receipt,  and  also 
his  receipt  given  when  the  eggs  were 
delivered  to  him ;  but  we  cannot  get 
the  money.  He  has  a  cheap  place  in  a 
basement,  and  the  place  is  generally 
closed  during  the  day.  Paste  his  name 
and  address  up  in  the  shipping  room, 
and  don’t  use  it  to  ship  to  him. 

Whiting  Nursery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

We  have  many  inquiries  about  them, 
and  considerable  complaint  that  when 
taking  the  order  representations  are 
made  which  are  not  justified  when  the 
stock  is  delivered.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  compared  the  prices  on 
some  of  their  orders  last  year  with  quo¬ 
tations  from  three  of  the  best  nursery 
houses  of  the  country  and  found  them 
six  to  seven  times  the  prices  of  these 
houses.  At  least  some  of  their  stock 
is  bought  from  other  nurserymen.  It 
can  be  no  different  from  theirs. 

The  account  assigned  to  you  for  the  case 
of  eggs  sent  to  William  Kauffmanu  has  been 
paid  by  the  express  company  (May  15), 
thanks  to  your  efforts  in  my  behalf.  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  pay  you  for  what  you 
have  done.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you. 

New  York.  leland  b.  smith. 

This  case  grew  out  of  a  shipment  of 
eggs  last  July.  Complaint  was  made  to 
us  in  November.  Mr.  Kauffmanu 
claimed  that  he  never  received  the  eggs. 
The  express  company  claimed  he  did, 
and  actually  showed  us  alleged  copies 
of  the  receipt  Kauffmanu  signed  on  the 
delivery  of  them.  He  refused  to  go  to 
the  express  office  to  identify  the  orig¬ 
inal  receipt  and  they  refused  to  take  it 
to  his  place,  and  there  we  were  for  a 
time  between  the  two.  We  then  had 
Mr.  Smith  make  an  assignment  of  the 
claim  to  us ;  and  we  then  told  them 
both  that  unless  the  matter  were  settled 
we  would  sue  them  jointly  for  the 
claim,  and  they  could  prove  in  court 
which  one  was  really  responsible  for  the 
shipment.  We  then  got  prompt  advice 


that  the  matter  would  be  investigated 
further.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Smith 
has  the  money  for  his  case  of  eggs. 
We  have  been  working  on  it  for  seven 
months.  Of  course,  the  amount  involved 
would  hardly  pay  for  the  postage 
stamps,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time ;  but 
the  principle  that  a  shipper  has  rights 
that  a  commission  merchant  and  an  ex¬ 
press  company  are  bound  to  respect  is 
worth  ten  times  the  time  and  the  ex¬ 
pense. 

Compressed  Air  Power  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Capital  stock  sales. 

This  company  was  organized  under 
laws  of  Arizona,  where  promoters  like 
to  go  for  corporate  certificates,  for. 
$5,000,000,  to  handle  patents  invented  by 
the  president  of  the  company.  He  was 
certainly  not  over  modest  in  his  own 
estimate  of  his  patents,  but  as  he  could 
just  as  well  have  made  them  $100,- 
000,000,  he  shows  some  sense  of  limita- 
tations.  Our  friend  who  invested  in 
the  stock  wants  to  know  if  he  could  not 
hold  the  agent  criminally  responsible 
for  selling  him  a  worthless  stock. 
Hardly.  He  might,  if  he  had  good 
proof  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation. 
But  if  anyone  else  wants  a  share  of 
that  $5,000,000  patent,  the  privilege  is 
open  to  him.  But  we  do  not  advise 
haste. 

I  bought  three  lots  from  W.  M.  Ostrander, 
now  of  New  York  City,  hut  formerly  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  These  lots  are  at  Lincoln, 
N.  J.  I  was  to  pay  $1,055  in  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  1  have  already  paid  $480.  I  think 
I  paid  rather  high  for  them.  I  have  $575 
yet  to  pay.  If  he  would  make  a  discount  I 
might  pay  it  all  now.  Would  you  see  about 
getting  the  deed  for  me?  I  am  afraid  to 
trust  Ostrander.  I  will  trust  you  to  do 
whatever  you  think.  What  would  you  do? 

Connecticut.  a  woman. 

We  have  made  inquiry  as  to  the  value 
of  those  lots.  Our  information  is  that 
they  are  worth  about  $375,  and  that  a 
sale  at  this  price  would  be  considered 
a  good  one  for  the  seller.  So  you  see 
on  this  information  this  good  woman 
has  already  paid  $105  more  than  the  lots 
are  worth,  and  she  yet  has  $575  to  pay 
before  she  could  get  a  deed  of  the  lots 
from  Ostrander.  In  another  case  we 
looked  up,  a  farmer  had  agreed  to  pay 
$135  for  a  lot  and  had  paid  in  $90.  He 
had  $45  yet  to  pay.  We  found  that  the 
lot  was  estimated  to  be  worth  no  more 
than  $15 ;  and  no  one  to  buy  it  even  at 
that.  A  temporary  receiver  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
W.  M.  Ostrander,  Inc.,  pending  result 
of  a  suit ;  but  the  Appellate  Division 
has  now  discharged  the  receiver.  Os¬ 
trander’s  operations  are  probably  legal. 
There  seems  to  be  no  law  against  a 
man  getting  any  price  for  property  that 
others  are  willing  to  pay;  but  it  is  quite 
as  irritating  to  be  done  up  legally  as 
to  be  robbed  in  any  other  way. 

I  nm  sending  you  some  circulars  of  land 
that  a  friend  of  mine  is  selling  and  wants 
me  to  invest  in  it  also.  Would  it  be  asking 
too  much  of  you  to  look  the  Dean  Alvord 
Co.  up  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 

them  and  the  investment?  j.  h.  c. 

Connecticut. 

The  lots  referred  to  are  at  Port 

Jefferson,  some  60  miles  out  on  Long 
Island,  near  the  Sound.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  live  there  it  might  be  well 

enough  to  buy  a  lot  and  build  a  house 

on  it;  provided  he  could  not  get  a 
cheaper  lot  outside  of  the  limits  of  this 
reservation,  and  we  suspect  he  could. 
As  an  investment  for  a  person  living 
at  a  distance,  however,  it  has  no  at¬ 
tractions  that  we  can  discover.  We 
most  earnestly  advise  against  it.  The 
most  alluring  proposition  in  this  devel¬ 
opment  scheme,  however,  and  to  our 
mind  the  most  dangerous  for  small  and 
inexperienced  investors,  is  the  “Deben¬ 
ture  Bonds”  with  50  per  cent  stock 
bonus.  This  means  that  if  you  buy 
$2,000  of  bonds,  you  get  free  $1,000  of 
stock.  It  is  evident  That  the  (Stock 
has  little  value  or  that  the  bonds  are 
not  worth  face  value.  It  is  well  to 
know  just  what  these  bonds  are.  They 
are  not  bonds  to  secure  the  payment  of 
a  mortgage  on  the  lots  as  you  might 
suppose.  The  lots  are  undoubtedly 
mortgaged,  and  could  be  sold  under 
foreclosure  without  consideration  of  the 
debenture  bonds.  These  bonds  are 
simply  an  indebtedness  of  the  company 
and  have  something  of  the  nature  of 
a  receipt  for  money  or  a  promissory 
note  of  the  company.  As  the  bonds 
have  fixed  dates  of  payment  extending 
for  some  years,  in  case  the  company 
became  embarrassed,  a  creditor  could 
sue  on  a  matured  note  or  open  ac¬ 
count,  and  collect  his  claim,  while 
the  holder  of  a  bond  would  be  power¬ 
less  to  do  anything,  so  that  in  such 
an  event  the  debenture  bond  holder 
would  be  at  the  end  of  the  line  of 
creditors.  For  such  reasons  we  con¬ 
sider  debenture  bonds  in  any  com¬ 
pany  about  the  poorest  form  of  secur¬ 
ity  one  could  get  for  his  money,  if 
we  except  the  inflated  stocks  of  the 
corporation  itself.  j.  j.  d. 


-99  %,  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  C0.f  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Have  been  made  for  ovur  20  years,  all  users  satis¬ 
fied.  No  experiment, Durable, Fireproof, Inexpen¬ 
sive.  Catalog.  Montross  M.  S.  Co.,  Camden,  Ji.  J. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  ’rices 

JOHN  J.  HOTTER,  11  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Hose  Comb  White 
and  PEKIN  DUCKS.  White  Kocks,  White  Wy- 

andottes;  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $6.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Pekins.  $1.50  for  10.  $8.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10,  $15.00  per  10a.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Roclielle,  N.  Y. 

BCKK,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  18,  $1.25 per  30  :8.C.  R.  I. 

Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

FflR  CAI  C— 200  Buff  and  B.P.  Rocks;  also  White 
lUn  OHLL  and  Partridge  Wyandotte;  good 
breeders.  Prices  reasonable. 

DU.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

WT.  ROCKS  exclusively,  trap-nested,  bred  to 
i  lay.  Eggs  for  hatching,  balance  of  season  $1 
for  15;  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


ABS 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joinf9, 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches.  Cure  Boils,  Fis¬ 
tula  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quickly; 

pleasant  to  use;  does  not  blister 
nnder  bandage  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  you  can  work  the  horse.  $2  per 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  7  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR  ,  for  mankind, 
$1.00  per  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Strains,  Bruises, 
stops  Pain  and  inflammation. 

F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


BREEDING  STOCK-EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

We  have  made  a  marked  reduction  in 
our  prices,  for  balance  of  season. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Inc.,  Box  D,  Iona,  N.  J. 

St.  Lawrence  Strain  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes, 
Northroup  Strain  R.  C.  B.  Minorcas,  bred  for  their  extra 
laying  quail  t  ies.  Satisfaction.  A.NXowell, Brasher  Falls, N.Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  IOc.  EACH.  Single  comb 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  from  free  range, 
selected,  healthy  stock.  Can  furnish  in  any  number. 
Circular  free.  Address  CHAS.  R.  STONE, 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

R.  C,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding, -show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  Soutliold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  153. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKSr<LU^itc;. 

Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15,  Si  ;  loo,  $5. 
GEO.  W.  DeRIDDEK,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

S  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional 

Oi  Ui  Hi  Lcununno  Vigor  ami  quality 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

Pmiltrymen— Send  10c.  for  our  19fi9  Catalog,  clioelt  full  of  useful 
information.  Describee  ami  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 

WP  RflPtfQ— Bre‘I  for  Beauty  mid  Utility. 

•  I  •  ilUuixO  Pullets,  §2.00  to  $3.00;  Eggs  $1.00  per 
13  and  $3.00  per  15.  Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Eggs 
$1.00  per  13.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnliam,  Mass. 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 


$3  PACKAGE  w 

will  cure  any  case  or 

money  refunded.  jpfW'j 

SI  PACKAGE  Hli 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

W rJ  te  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


50 


Galloway 


200 
to  900 
lbs. 
capac¬ 
ity. 


“BATH  IN  OSL” 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  “Bath  of  Oil,” 
like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 

90  Days’ 

Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $110  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
‘  to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer — 
easiest  run — easiest  cleaned--10-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

CG3  Galloway  8ta. ,  Waterloo,  la. 


75 

For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Get  better  value.  Save  money. 
Deal  with  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur¬ 
chase, long  time  of  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  &  S.  COMB  R.  I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  stock  bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 
Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer’s  Fowl-ROSE  COMB  REDS. 

Best  winter  layers  on  earth.  Eggs  $1  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  THOS.  WILDER.  Richland.  K.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 


100  Brown  Leghorn  &  Barred  Rock  hens. 


cheap. 


N  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS— B.  Red;  Narragansett;  yd.l,  $1 
I  peril;  yd. 2,  $3  peril:  M.  B.&W.  H.,yd.  1,  $3 per  Id; 
yd.  2.  $2 per  11.  S.  l)urigg&  Son.Armstrongs  Mills, O, 

PflNPRFTF  C||  nQ-H°w  to  make  cheap 
UUIlUnLIL  01  LUO  absolutely  tight.  Strong 
and  lasting— ensilage  keeps  perfectly  in  them— 
we  sell  forms  for  casting  concrete,  door  frames 
and  doors,  reinforcing  rods  and  rights  to  construct 
to  individuals,  clubs  or  agents.  Write, 

The  Drumlin  Silo  Go,,  "bSSMA?-’ 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous  Opening  Silo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 
Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  us  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a 

- -  most  reasonable  price.  _____ 

Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  and 
tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  want. 
We  also  make  Silo  Filling  Machin¬ 
ery  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 
Box  I  1,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


■ 

z 

GREENS  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unacproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  Zterature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  W.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


Improved  Champion 
Milk  Cooler-Aerator 

Simplest  and  best  milk  cooler 
made.  Not  only  rapidly  cools  tbe 
milk,  but  aerates  it  thoroughly  as  it 
flows  through  the  cooler.  Prolongs  the 
sweetness  of  milk  24  to  L8  hours  longer 
than  other  cooling  methods.  Cools  the 
milk  to  within  two  degrees  of  the 
temperature  of  the  medium  used,  is 
years  on  the  market.  Sent  on 
trial.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 
11th  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BLIZZARD 


|i\  \1  Sold  on  merit  backed  by  88  years*  success, 
ll  ll  ^rove^  strongest,  most  durable,  smoothest 
Write®  ll  runniog.  Cuts  green  or  dry  feed  and  ele- 
W  vates  any  height.  Knives  adjustable  at 
f°r  ®  14  anytime.  Perfected  construction  through- 
New  1\  ol,k  Mounted  or  unmounted.  Ask 

Cuta*  J  r  free  book,  “Why  Silage  Pay*** 

logue I 
Free  } 


Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

1426W.Tnscarawas  St. 
Canton,  Ohio 


OUR 
RECORD 
59  YEARS 

Our  catalog  shows 
the  most  com  pletel 
line  of  Silo  Filling  Machin 
ery  on  the  market.  WE  GUARANTEE  BOSS 
GOODS  to  be  the  best.  We  prove  it  by  the  ma¬ 
chines  themselves.  Give  us  a  trial. 

T1IE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  O. 
Largest  manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the 
world.  We  make  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


A 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
UARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


U  INTERNATIONAL 
In  #ILQS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linesville,  Fa* 
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MARKETS 


Turnips, 

ltutabaga.  bbl . 75  @  1.00  each  .05 

White,  bbl . 50  ©  1.00  *4  pk.  .15 

Tomatoes, 


Florida, 20  qt.  carrier.  1.00  @  1.75 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers, 


Fancy,  doz . 

.50 

@ 

.60 

each 

.10 

No.  1.  box . 

2.00 

@ 

3.00 

each 

.05® 

.06 

No.  2.  box . 

1.00 

@ 

1.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.10 

@ 

.50 

.40© 

.75 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.10 

@ 

.15 

lb. 

.26® 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  broilers,  lb... 

.22 

< a ) 

.28 

.25® 

.35 

Fowls . 

.16 

@ 

.16*4 

Roosters . 

.10 

Ducks . 

.12 

Geese . 

.07 

© 

.08 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  lb.  - 

.23 

© 

.25  lb. 

.24© 

.27 

Fair  to  Good . 

.17 

© 

.20 

.20© 

.22 

ChHckens,  best . 

.23 

@ 

.24 

.25® 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

© 

.20 

23@ 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.12 

@ 

.16 

.16© 

.18 

Fancy  oroilers,  pair . 

.60 

IS) 

.75 

Broilers, 31o.  to  pr..  lb 

,  .30 

@ 

.35 

Fowls . 

.12 

© 

.16 

.15© 

.18 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

© 

.20 

•22@ 

.25 

Geese . 

.10 

© 

.12 

.15© 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

@  4.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 

.10 

© 

.12 

•15@ 

20 

Common  to  Good.... 

.08 

@ 

.09 

.12® 

.15 

Lambs.hothouse.head.  1.50  @  6.00 
LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  5.75  @  6.80 

Oxen . 3.50  @4.50 

Bulls . 4.50  @  5.00 

Cows . 2.00  @  4.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  8.00  @  9.00 

Culls . 5.00  @  7.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4.00  @  5.50 

Lambs . 7.00  @  8.00 

Hogs . 7.60  @  7.60 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu .  1.37 

No.  2,  Red .  1.45 

No.  1,  Macaroni .  1.25 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .80  @  .84 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .55  @  .64 

Rye . .90  @  .95 

Barley . 80  @  .85 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 19.00  @20.00 

No.  2 . 17.00  @18.00 

No.  3 . 15.00  @16.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @17.00 

Clover . 12.00  @14.00 

Wild  Hay . 6.00  @  8.00 

Straw,  ltye . 29.00  @30.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  @13.00 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
June  4,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 

wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indellnite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  ot  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.26 

@ 

.27 

.28® 

.32 

Good  to  Choice . 

.24 

© 

.25 

27  @ 

.29 

Lower  Grades  . 

.20 

© 

.23 

24© 

.25 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.24 

@ 

.25 

.26® 

.28 

Common  to  Good.... 

.20 

© 

.22 

.23© 

.25 

Factory . 

.16 

© 

.19 

•20@ 

.22 

Packing  Stock . 

.16 

@ 

.18 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per 
40-qnart  can.  netting  ‘l\i  cents  to 
shippers  In  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 
Charges . qt.  .07©  .12 


CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best — 

...  .V2U® 

.13 

.15© 

.17 

Common  to  Good.. 

...  .09 

© 

.11 

.14© 

.16 

Skims . 

...  .05 

© 

.08 

.10© 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz.... 

...  .25 

@ 

•?o*4 

.27® 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice.  .22 

© 

.24 

.25© 

.20 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

...  .20 

© 

.22 

.23© 

.25 

Common  to  Good.. 

...  .16 

© 

.18 

.17© 

.19 

Western . . 

...  .18 

© 

.19 

•19©.  21 

BEANS 


Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.75 

@  3.20 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

®  2.70 

Pea . 

.  2.50 

@  2.75 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

.  1.75 

@  2.40 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.40 

©  2.70 

qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

@  3.40 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .14 

@  .15 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .11 

@  .13 

Olds . 

.  .04 

©  .06 

German  Crop,  190S  ... 

.  .23 

@  .27 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

•08*4 

.12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .05 

©  .07 

.08© 

.10 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

©  .05 

Cherries . 

.  .13 

@  .15 

lb. 

.20@ 

.25 

Raspberries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

@  .13 

Blackberries . 

.  .06 

@  .07 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

.  5.00 

@  6.00 

pk. 

.60® 

.90 

Spy . . 

@  6.25 

Ben  Davis . 

.  4.50 

@  5.50 

Russet . 

.  2.50 

@  5.00 

Western,  bu.  box... 

.  2.00 

@  3.50 

doz. 

.50®  1 .00 

Strawberries, 

Del.  and  Md . 

.  .04 

®  .09 

.10® 

.12 

Jersey . 

.  .05 

@  .10 

Blackberries . 

,  .08 

@  .14 

qt. 

Huckleberries . 

.  .14 

@  .18 

qt. 

Peaches,  Fla.,  crate.. 

.  2.50 

(a)  3.25 

Watermelons, 

Fla..  100 . . 

.25.00 

@40  00 

Muskmelons,  crate... 

.  1.00 

@  2.25 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes, 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Southern,  new . 

State.  180  lbs . 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

Sweet  Potatoes. bu. bkt. 
Asparagus,  fey.  green 

doz . 

Com.  to  good . 

Cabbage, new,  bbl. crate 

Corn,  Fla..  100 . 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu... 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Southern. bkt. 
Onions, 

Bermuda,  crate . 

Texas,  crate . 

Peas, 

Southern,  *4  bbl.  bkt. 
Parsley.  100  bunches.. 
Peppers  S’n.,  carrier.. 
Rhubarb,  100  bunches. 
Radishes,  100  bunches, 
String  Beans. 

Southern,  *4  bbl.  bkt. 
Spinach,  bbl . 


Wholesale 

Retail 

3.50 

@  5.00 

qt. 

.15 

2.00 

@  4.50 

2.25 

©  2.75 

bu. 

1.25 

2.40 

©  2.65 

bu. 

1.25 

1 .50 

©  2.00 

bu. 

1.00 

1.00 

©  2.00 

pk. 

.50©  .75 

2.00 

@  2  75 

.75 

@  1 .50 

.25 

@  .60 

1.00 

@  2.00 

1.00 

@1.50 

.30 

@  .50 

1.50 

©  2.50 

each 

.05@  .10 

.90 

@  1.00 

.75 

@  1.25 

.50 

©  1.50 

*4  pk. 

.40®  .60 

1.50 

®  2.00 

bch. 

.05 

1.00 

la)  1.25 

1.00 

@  2.00 

.20 

IS)  .60 

bch. 

.05 

.50 

@  .75 

qt. 

.10©  .15 

.50 

@  1.00 

pk. 

.20 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 26®  .26*4 

Fair  to  Good . 25®  .25*4 

Eggs,  Fancy . 21@.22*4 

Good  to  Choice . 19@  .20 

Lower  Grades . 16@  18 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl . 6.00@  7.00 

Common  to  Good .  3.00@  4.00 

Strawberries,  quart . 05®  .08 

Muskmelons,  crate . 3.5U@  4.00 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag . 2.00®  2.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  *4  bbl .  1.50®  1.75 

Lettuce,  box . 75 @  1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 50@  .60 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 25@.26*4 

Lower  Grades . 22©  .24 

Eggs . 18®  .22 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Alteration  in  Division  Fence. 

A  neighbor  has  removed  the  division 
fence  five  feet  over  on  my  side,  stating 
that  it  is  now  on  the  correct  line.  The 
former  fence  has  stood  many  years,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  right  line.  What  can 
I  do?  G.  p- 

Connecticut. 

You  should  have  a  careful  survey  made 
to  determine  the  exact  boundary  line.  The 
deeds  of  each  place  will  throw  light  on  the 
dispute.  If  your  neighbor  is  trespassing 
he  must  remove  the  fence  and  pay  for  the 
trespass.  The  survey  will  be  of  value  to 
your  heirs  or  assigns.  The  fence  viewers 
may  apportion  the  cost  of  a  fence,  but 
cannot  set  up  boundary  lines.  If  you 
agree  with  your  neighbor  on  a  settlement 
it  should  be  recorded  as  a  deed. 

Trespass  by  Tramps. 

What  can  be  done  with  the  homeless 
wanderers  who  intrude  on  one’s  property, 
doing  slight  damage  but  great  annoyance? 

New  York.  b.  b.  b. 

Practical  rather  than  legal  steps  should 
he  taken  against  these  intruders.  Sign- 
hoards,  dogs,  hedge  or  wire  fences  may 
help.  No  entertainment  should  he  giyen 
except  for  work ;  this  decreases  their  visits. 
A  person  might  sue  them  for  trespass,  hut 
the  injury  is  so  slight  and  the  hope  of 
recovery  is  so  remote  that  this  is  idle. 
If  he  injures  any  of  your  property  you 
may  have  him  arrested  for  malicious  in¬ 
jury.  A  better  course  would  be  to  com¬ 
plain  to  any  peace  officer,  charging  him 
with  vagrancy  ;  he  will  then  be  committed 
to  some  local  jail.  Many  villages  will  give 
them  entertainment  for  work  and  arrest 
them  if  they  beg.  Some  determined  policy 
should  be  followed  with  these  impostors. 

Widow’s  Dower  Right. 

I  bought  a  place  against  which  there  is 
a  subsisting  dower  right,  I  have  offered 
the  widow  her  one-third  interest  of  the 
rents  and  profits,  but  she  refuses,  and  de¬ 
mands  that  I  settle  for  the  dower  interest 
due  her  for  the  past  seven  years.  Am  I 
liable  for  the  arrears,  or  should  she  look 
to  the  former  owner?  e.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Dower  is  the  portion  which  the  widow 
lias  in  the  real  estate  of  her  late  husband, 
and  is  strongly  protected  by  law.  Being 
an  interest  in  real  property,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record.  All  purchasers  should  see 
that  the  dower  interests  are  conveyed.  In 
this  case  E.  M.  bought  with  notice  that 


the  dower  claims  were  outstanding.  He 
should  inquire  into  the  extent  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  them.  The  widow  need  not  demand 
her  rights  each  year.  The  statute  of  limi¬ 
tations  does  not  run  against  her,  so  that 
she  may  recover  for  the  past  seven  years 
or  longer,  as  her  claim  is  a  chai-ge  on  the 
estate,  not  one  against  the  owner.  You 
will  have  to  pay  the  dower,  hut  may  hold 
the  seller  of  the  place  on  his  coveneths  of 
title. 

Division  of  Estate  Without  Will. 

A  man  and  his  wife  die,  leaving  a  farm 
and  pex-sonal  property.  There  is  no  will. 
They  leave  a  son  and  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  is  under  age.  It  was  the  under¬ 
stood  wish  of  the  pai-ents,  and  the  children 
are  agreed,  that  they  share  equally,  and 
that  the  son  take  the  farm.  Can  a  guard¬ 
ian  act  for  the  younger  daughter  (who  is 
13)  and  the  estate  be  divided  as  if  all 
were  of  age?  Can  the  real  estate  he  set¬ 
tled  before  the  younger  daughter  becomes 
of  age?  c.  b. 

New  York. 

The  law  requires  that  the  surrogate  ap¬ 
point  a  guardian  to  represent  and  guard 
the  interests  to  the  infant.  The  guardian, 
who  must  be  a  tit  person,  under  bond, 
takes  charge  of  the  infant’s  property  and 
must  pass  upon  all  proposed  settlements  of 
the  estate.  The  laws  carefully  safeguard 
the  x-ights  of  the  infants.  Having  secured 
a  guardian,  the  children  may  divide  the 
estate  by  decree  of  the  surrogate,  as  the 
property  is  not  tied  up  until  the  infant 
becomes  of  age,  but  may  he  disti'ibuted 
within  two  yeai's.  The  guardian  continues 
to  protect  the  property  of  the  infant  un¬ 
der  direction  of  the  surrogate  until  she 
reaches  full  age. 


More  ForYourMoney 
Via  Union  Pacific 

1ST:  SAFETY 
2D:  SERYiQE 
3D:  SPEED 

Electric,  Automatic  Block 
Signals.  Dining  Gar  Meals  and 
Service  “Best  in  the  World” 
Perfect  Track,  Dustless  Roadbed 
EVERYTHING  THAT  CONTRIBUTES 
TO  EASE  OFMIND, BODILY  COM¬ 
FORT  AND  ECONOMY  OF  TIME 

For  Full  Information  Inquire  of 


J.  B.  DeFRIKST,  G.  K.  A., 

287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  V. 


Agents  Lens  Cleaner—  Big proflts-Good  sellex^- 
Exceltent  Side  line.  Sample  10  cents.  DWYER, 
HORN  &  CO.,  17’37  Oakdale  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FERTILIZER  LIMEYS 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


To  Settle  An  Estate  in  Orange  Co. 

Productive  80-acre  farm,  in  excellent  state  of 
cultivation,  must  be  sold  at  once.  Cuts  50  tons 
hay,  produces  big  crop  of  corn,  oats,  potatoes; 
pasture  for  20  head;  300  cords  hardwood;  lots  of 
fruit.  Two-story  eight  room  house,  piazza,  big 
barn,  outbuildings;  on  splendid  State  road.  Only 
$4,400,  half  cash.  See  page  64.  Strout’s  Mav-June 
Bulletin,  just  out,  copy  free.  K.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
Dept.  1099.  47  W.  34th  St.,  cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


tt 


FUMA 


99  kin®  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
‘‘The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.’’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

8with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y, 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

PIGS  -  BOTH  SEXES. 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON. 

60  Wall  Street,  ....  New  York  City 


132  Acres,  $600  Cash 


Here  is  a  chance  to  get  a  great  big  farm  for  a  low 
price  on  exceptionally  easy  terms;  100  acres  in 
fields,  32  in  timber  and  pasture;  250  apple  trees,  full 
hearing;  10,000  ft.  of  timber;  9- room  house,  good 
shade;  near  neighbors;  big  barn,  other  out-build- 
ings;  owner  obliged  to  make  quick  change;  will 
throw  in  a  cow,  machinery,  etc.,  only  $11000;  $600 
cash;  balance  easy  terms;  page  59,  Strout’s  May- 
June  Bulletin,  copy  free,  E  A.  Strout  Co.,  Dept. 
1099,  47  \V.  34th  Street,  cor.  Broadway,  New  York, 


60,000 

ACRES  LAND 


This  Scale  on. Approval 


I  want  every  man  who  runs  a  farm  on  l 

ciples  to  let  me  tell  him  why  he  needs  I 
why  my  forty-four  years  experience 
the  consumer  on  a  free  triai  freight  ' 
which  1  originated  makes  me  the 
from.  I  have  recently  invented  the 


business  prin- 

,  a  scale  and 
in  selling  to 
paid  plan 
man  to  buy 
BUST  Steel 
Frame  Pitless 


Wagon  Scale  which  I  sell 
price  than  any  other  reliable 
I  send  it  on  approval.  No 
before  satisfaction  is  shown, 
pound  beam  and  beam  box  free. 


at  a  lower 
pitless  scale, 
money  asked 
New  com- 
Introductory  discount  on  first 


Scale.  Let  me  send  Scale  on  approval  and  free  price  list£ 

‘JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight”  9  DSt..  Binghamton, N.Y 

PERFECTION 
STABLE  EQUIPMENTS 


Perfection  Swing  Stanchion,  with  frame  fitted  to 
stable  and  with  New  Latch  that  does  not  wear  the 
plate.  Perfection  Steel  Stall  and  Manger  Parti¬ 
tions,  Water  Basins  and  connections  and  Litter 
Carriers.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue. 

BATES  &  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS, PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  J ELI.IFFE,  WRIGHT  A-  CO.. 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.  New  York 


DLEASE  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
r  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  woonw.tltn,  S»2  Greenwich  St.,  S.  V, 


WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 

Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BllO. 

147  Iteade  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Strawberries  and  all  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  wliat  you  have  to  offer.*  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 

FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  LEADING  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  29  MARKETS.  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  OF  U.  S., 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  but  tney 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  fanners.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Address  :  TJIE  j  A  &  1>  A  s 


174  Second  Ave. 


New  York  City 


#1,400  Income  During  1908. 

200  acres,  Delaware  County,  cuts  50  tons  hay, 
several  thousand  cords  wood,  convenientbuildlngs, 
aged  owner  for  quick  sale  will  take  $2.50(1.  Easy  pay¬ 
ments.  For  full  description  and  traveling  instruc¬ 
tions  see  page  61,  May-June  Bulletin.  Copy  fxee. 
Dept.  1099.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.  47  VV.  34  St.  New  York. 


CADUO  City  people  who  want  good  farms  cheap 
I  nil  Ivl O  address  BOX  63,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


2UU  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Valley  from  5  to  200  acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New 
catalog  and  map.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Stock,  Machinery,  Tools,  Free. 

Profit  paying  52-acre  farm  all  ready  for  business; 
pleasant  drive  to  Bound  Brook  Station,  which  is 
only  26  miles  from  New  York;  cuts  25  ions  hay;  big 
crops;  lots  fruit;  7-room  house,  piazza,  painted, 
maple  shade;  delightful  view  of  mountains  and 
valley;  good  outhouses;  cow,  poultry:  valuable 
machinery  and  tools,  only  $3500,  half  cash.  Page 
81,  Strout's  May-June  Bulletin,  copy  free.  B.  A. 
STROUT  CO., Dept. 1099, 47  W.34  St.,cor.Bway„  N.  Y. 


Cnp  DCMT — Pine,  old-fashioned  second  story 
I  Url  nLIl  I  piazza  house,  sixteen  rooms,  fac¬ 
ing  south;  old  maple  trees,  fine  lawn.  Carriage 
house,  cow  stables,  etc.  Magnificent  lake,  fishing, 
boating,  swimming.  One  mile  from  station.  Three 
railroads.  Address  H.  POWKLL  RAMS  DULL, 
Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


TYICLA  WARE’S  30,000,000,  QUARTS  OF 
STRAWBKRRI  ES  will  ripen  between  May 
20  and  June  20;  yield  5  000  to  10,000  quarts  per  acre. 
Price  at  nearest  railroad  station,  8c.  to  15c.  per 
quart.  For  information  about  Delaware,  address 
STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Del. 


FARM  LOANS. 

We  can  place  first  mortgages  on  good  Eastern 
farms.  If  you  want  to  raise  money  on  your  prop¬ 
erty  send  for  free  application  ’  blank.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Bond  and  Mortgage  l.’ept.,  47  W.  34th 
Street,  New  York. 


Between  50,000  and  60,000  acres  of  land,  30  miles 
South  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  especially  desirable  for 
colonization  or  reforestation  proposition.  Land 
cut  over  20  years  ago,  at  which  time  trees  under  12 
inches  were  left  and  considerable  timber  is  now 
standing.with  thousands  of  small  ones  of  later  and 
recent  growth.  Railroad  runs  directly  through  the 
property,  and  extends  within  7  miles  of  the  ocean. 
Good  soil,  good  climate  conditions.  For  sale  as  a 
whole,  or  in  tracts  of  10,000  acres.  Price,  terms  and 
other  features  upon  applieaiion. 

Industrial  Dept.,  Seaboard  Air  Line  lty., 
Portsmouth,  Va. 


Stock  and  Tools  Free, 

4  cows,  2  heifers,  pair  horses,  100  hens,  wagons, 
machinery  ami  tools  to  be  thrown  in  with  this  big, 
productive,  well  located  100-acre  farm;  excellent 
soil;  healthful  location;  bountiful  shade;  2-story, 
9-rooin  house;  good  outbuildings;  lots  of  fruit 
trees;  big  money-maker;  only  $3,900;  part  cash; 
see  photograph,  page  76,  Strout's  May-June  Bulle¬ 
tin,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  OO.,  Dept.  1099, 
47  W.  34th  St.,  cor.  Bi'oadway,  N.  Y. 


Produce  Sold  For  $10,400  In  1908. 

300  acres  in  Delaware  County,  one  mile  to  depot, 
fields  level  as  a  floor;  splendid  buildings.  $20,000 
would  not  replace  them.  Owner  called  West  and 
sacrifice  price  is  $15,000  lor  quick  sale,  about  one- 
third  real  value.  Easy  terms.  For  details  see  page 
61,  May-June  Bulletin,  Cony  Free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO., Dept.  1099,  47  W.  34  St,  New  York, 


FDR  Q  A I  C -Fifty  acre  farm,  well  watered,  fruit. 
I  Ull  OMLL  twelve  room  house,  two  barns,  silo, 
all  in  good  condition.  Thirty  rods  from  small  lake, 
best  fishing  ground  in  Pennsylvania.  Price, $2,000.60. 
HALLS  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  New  York. 


Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm,  #700. 

Near  neighbors,  schools,  busy  little  village  ;  26 
acres,  good  soil,  200  cords  wood,  seven  room  house, 
painted,  barn,  good  water,  elm  and  maple  shade, 
pleasant  view  of  village;  owner's  other  business 
forces  quick  sale;  chance  of  a  lifetime  at  $700. 
Page  74,  Strout’s  May  Jnne  Bulletin  jn-t  out, 
copy  free.  E.  A.  STi'OUT  CO.,  Dept.  1099,  47  West 
34th  St.,  Cor.  Bway.,  N.  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 

Suburban  Home-Hunter  (knee-deep 
in  mud  and  water)  :  “I  thought  you 
said  these  lots  were  in  a  dry  section !” 
Agent:  “They  are,  sir.  There’s  not  a 
saloon  in  twenty  miles  !” — Life. . 

Kickerly  :  “Here,  waiter,  what  are 
these  chops — lamb  or  pork?”  Waiter: 
“Can’t  you  tell  by  the  taste?”  Kick¬ 
erly:  “No.”  Waiter:  “Well,  then, 

what  difference  does  it  make?” — 
Sketch. 

“Did  your  husband  have  any  index 
expurgatorius  in  his  library?”  “If 
that’s  what  ate  a  hole  through  th’ cover 
of  one  of  his  oldest  books,  I  guess 
he  did.  He  called  ’em  worms.” — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Timid  Old  Lady:  “Is  it  really  very 
deep  here?”  Boatman:  “Lor’  bless  yer 
’eart,  no,  mum — not  more’n  twelve  feet. 
Why,  at  low  tide  it’s  that  shaller  yer 
can  see  the  corpses  lyin’  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  !” — Sydney  Bulletin. 

“Shadbolt,  did  you  ever  have  a 
touch  of  anything  like  the  appendi¬ 
citis?”  “Once;  have  you  forgotten, 
Dinguss,  that  when  you  were  operated 
on  for  it  you  touched  me  for  an  even 
hundred  ?” — Chicago  T ribune. 

Mr.  Martin  :  “  Mr.  Miller  is  after 
finding  out  why  his  cow  went  dry.” 
Miss  Hogan:  “An’  phwat  was  it?”  Mr. 
Martin :  “His  bye  Willie  milked  the 
poor  crayture  wid  wan  of  thim  new¬ 
fangled  dust-suckin’  machines !” — Puck. 

Congressman  Lovering  tells  a  good 
story  of  the  Texas  member  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  threatening  his  defeat 
unless  he  voted  for  a  big  duty  on  wool. 
This  was  followed  a  few  days  later 
by  a  telegram:  “Vote  as  you  please,  I 
have  sold  my  sheep.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 

“A  farmer  has  to  take  chances  like 
any  other  business  man,”  said  the  cit¬ 
izen  who  is  interested  in  the  uplift. 
“Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Corntossel.  “I’m 
willin’  to  take  all  kinds  of  chances. 
I  answer  ’most  every  circular  anybody 
sends  me.  But  I  never  yet  had  the 
nerve  to  depend  on  free  distribution 
seeds  for  my  Summer  vegetables.”— 
Washington  Star. 

Seven-year-old  William  had  become 
the  proud  owner  of  a  pet  pig,  and 
insisted  upon  having  all  the  care  of 
it  himself.  After  a  few  weeks,  as  the 
pig  did  not  seem  to  thrive,  his  father 
said  to  him :  “William,  I’m  afraid  you 
are  not  feeding  your  pig  enough.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  fattening  at  all.” 
“I  don’t  want  him  to  fatten  any  yet,” 
William  replied  knowingly.  “I’m 
waiting  until  he  gets  to  be  as  long  as 
I  want  him,  then  I'll  begin  to  widen 
him  out.” — Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

In  the  soft  twilight  of  the  sultry 
Summer  day  mother  came  upon  Young 
Hopeful  standing  in  a  brown  study  by 
the  greenhouse  door.  His  hands  were 
clasped  before  him,  his  lips  dejectedly 
parted.  “Why  ,  what’s  the  matter, 
lamb?”  asked  the  mother,  bending  over 
him.  “I’m  finkin’  muvver.”  “What 
about,  little  man?”  “Have  gooseber¬ 
ries  any  legs,  muvver?”  “Why,  no, 
of  course  not,  dearie !”  A  deeper 
shade  fell  athwart  Young  Hopeful’s 
face  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  hers, 
“Then,  muvver,  I  fink  I’ve  swallered 
a  caterpillar  !” — Tit-Bits. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


1ST  4TE 


u.s. 


Cream 
Separators 


£?erybody  knows  the  name 
■States  on  a  Separator  is 


Best 
To  Buy 


Uni 

an  absolu  guarantee  of  Superior 
Quality,  I  ^  3  Service  and  Absolute  Satisfaction. 

That  if  ftfoest  sort  of  economy  ;  it  means  a  saving  of  money  to 

you.  Whj  run  any  risks  with  “cheap”  makes  ? 

See  the  L7.  S.  Separator  Dealer 

Let  him  show  you  how  a  United  States  Separator  is  made,  its 
perfect  mechanical  construction,  strong,  solid,  one-piece  frame,  no  bolts 
to  shake  loose  with  wear.  Scientific  construction 
of  the  Separator  bowl.  You  can  readily  see  for 
yourself  how  the  purchase  of  a  United  States 
Separator  means  economy  for  you.  If  you.  do 
not  know  a  United  States  dealer  let  us  send  you 
his  name. 

A  request  by  postal  card  for  United  States  Separa¬ 
tor  Catalogue  No .  159,  and  mentioning  this  paper,  will 
bring  you  a  beautiful  hanger  lithographed  in  colors. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


U.S. 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  make  the  best  New  York  State  standard  quality  Wagons  and  sell 
them  direct  from  factory  to  users  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

You  save  all  dealer’s  and  jobber’s 
profits  and  obtain  our  binding  guarantee 
for  one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 


/Vo.  190- -Runabout. 

Sells  at  retail  for  $65.  Easy 
riding,  stylish  and  very  dur¬ 
able.  We  defy  competition 
with  it. 


$40.50 


/Vo.  290--Buckboard 

Retailers  ask  $70  for  its 
equal.  Our  own  pattern, 
strongly  made,  easiest  rider 
known,  and  a  general  favorite. 


No  Money  In  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped  to  you 
for  free  examination  and  approval. 
No  deposit  or  references  required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever.  Every 
wagon  will  reach  you  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  or  it  can  be  returned  to  us  at 
our  expense. 

Send  For  Catalogue 

Showing  150  styles  of  wagons  and 
50  styles  of  Harness.  Every  approved 
pattern  is  shown  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices. 


$50 


No.  118— Top  Buggy 

Fully  as  good  as  retails  for 
$70.  Will  give  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  nicely  finished,  and  a 
bargain. 

$49.75 


No.  350—Handy  Wagon 

Removable  seats,  very  strong, 
and  one  of  our  best  selling 
styles.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  less  than  $65. 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  362  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Farmers 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 

are  equally  well  suited  to  threshermen 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Ellis  Chain 
pion  No.  a  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  these 
threshers.  Matte  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shelters,  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AG Rl CULTURAL  WORKS, 


Do  Your  Oftvn  Threshing  ! 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 
work  at  the  most  ^  conveni¬ 
ent  time 


Potlstown t  Pa, 


SORE  SHOULDERS 


(Positively  cured  by  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure.  Also 
“  "  Cuts,  and  Sores  on  horses 

and  cattle.  Guaranteed 
good  for  man  and  beast. 
Sample  Free  and  new  horse 
book  for  8c  to  cover  postage  and 
packing. 

BICKMORE  GULL  CURE  CO. 

BOX  912  OLD  TOWN.  MAINE*? 
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Every  Medicine  Shelf 


Should  have  tho  famous 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

The  great  emergency  remedy.  Cures 
Spavin ,  Ringbone t  Ourby  Splint , 
Sprains,  Lameness.  All  druggists  sell 
at $1  a  Bottle;  C  for  $5. 

Book,  ‘‘Treatise  on  the  Horse,  ”  free 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  LIVE  STOCK 

^  STANDARDIZED 

OFFICIAL  FOR  5 


J  -  7  2  _ 


»1 


•3 


r 


S  Lice  MITES  TICKS 

ERADICATES  MANGE  ON  ALL  ANIMALS. 

HEALS  LEG  AND  LIP  ULCERATION. 
KILLS  DIS  EASE  GERMS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE.  SEND  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLETS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


IIMDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  pricos 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

5cPer  Square,* 


—We  will  guarantee  to  put 
any  old  leakF,  worn-out, 
rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

Th.  P.rl.ct  Roof  Prei.rvor,  make,  old, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guarutsed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  fr.a  roofing  book 
1  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

file  Anderson  Manuiacturina  Co.,  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  Obis. 


lot  oe  per  squa, 

Roof-Fix 


Power 
Free 

30  DAYS 


Waterloo  Boy ] 


r  yo 

use  of  a 

the  simplest,  best  and  most  satisfactory  gasoline  engine  in 
tho  world,  on  a  froo  thirty  days  trlalo 

Tho  Waterloo  Boy  is  tho  one  host  engine  at  _ _ 

one  right  price.  If  a  free  and  faithful  trial  does  not  sustain  , 
our  claim  return  tho  engine  and 
Wo  Will  Ray  tho  Freight 

Bo  th  Ways  and  refund  your  money. 

We  know  y<-u  are  honest.  We  know  tho 
Waterloo  Boy  will  make  good.  W rite  us  for 
details  of  our  Spocial  Mid-summer  Offer. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.. 

184  W.  3rd  Ave., Waterloo, I  ' 


Stickney  Gasoli  neEngi  nes 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op¬ 
era  ti on  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  tho  best. 
Seven  sizes:  lK  to  16  H  P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  tolling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Sticknoy  En¬ 
gines  are  tho  Bos  to 
Agents  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


7  sizes, 


Prices, 

right  /  _ 

^Gasoline” 
l  Engines  4  to  20  H. 

I  fodder  cutters,  corn  shellers,  wood 
’saws,  etc.  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

THE  MESSINGER  MFC.  CO.,  Box 3  ,  Tatamy,  Pa. 

8 1 LO  8 

The  “  PHILADELPHIA  ” 

The  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  longest  test  and  most  in  ase.  Con¬ 
tinuous  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The  only 
Opening  Hoof  made.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalogue. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Ask  for  prices  and  new  catalog. 

E.  F.  SC  II  LI  Oil  TER  CO.,  10  S.  18th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  lesr  power  and  with  less 
tjrouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it.  ( 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10  Shortsville.N.Y. 
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THE  PANTING  OX  AND  PUFFING  AUTO. 
Both  on  the  Increase. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  left  Cadillac,  Mich.,  io 
live  among  the  New  England  hills,  automobiles  and 
ox  teams  had  never  jostled  each  other  in  the  streets 
of  that  busy  little  northern  city:  for  autos  or  “horse¬ 
less  carriages”  as  they  were  first  called,  had  hardly 
been  heard  of  then,  but  oxen  daily  plodded  through 
the  heavy  sandy  roads  to  town  with  loads  of  all 
kinds  of  produce.  The  accompanying  illustration 
Fig.  259,  which  shows  the  patient  oxen  standing  side 
by  side  in  the  street  with  the  panting  auto,  pausing 
like  a  reckless  thing  of  life  by  the  slow  ox  team, 


reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  not  even  the  powerful 
machines  can  do  away  with  man's  faithful  servant, 
the  ox;  and  the  picture  also  reminds  me  that  here 
in  New  England  we  do  not  see  many  of  the  sciuare 
store  fronts  and  the  detached  store  buildings  as 
shown  in  the  illustration;  nor  are  the  streets  of  the 
New  England  factory  towns  as  broad  and  pleasant 
as  those  of  the  lumber  towns  of  Michigan.  New 
England  sees  the  effects  of  the  automobiles  in  this  way. 
The  roads  are  repaired  and  built  with  an  eye  to  the 
passing  of  the  heavy  machines.  Many  are  gravel¬ 
ed  or  macadamized  and  land  owjters  and  towns 
are  cutting  away  the  outside  brush  along  the  roads, 
thus  presenting  a  more  tidy  appearance,  as  well  as 
giving  a  clearer  view  of  the  highway,  making  them 
both  pleasanter  and  safer  for  travel. 

Our  roads  are  not  laid  out  north  and  south,  east 


and  west,  as  they  are  in  Michigan,  but  go  winding 
in  and  out  among  the  hills  and  valleys,  often  turn¬ 
ing  sharp  corners ;  and  when  one  comes  face  to  face 
with  a  machine  running  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an 
hour  and  probably  more  than  that,  he  is  quite  lucky 
if  his  horse  does  not  mount  the  stone  wall ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  much  of  this  danger  might  be 
overcome  if  there  were  danger  posts  placed  at  these 
sharp  corners,  marked  “Slow  Down”  or  “Give  Way.” 
But  considering  such  dangerous  turns  in  nearly  every 
road  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  women  are  yet 
afraid  to  drive  alone,  and  that  many  horses  are 
still  mortally  at  raid  of  the  machine  when  it  dashes 
on  them  from  around  the  corner.  Scorchers  are  fre¬ 


quently  met  with,  and  a  local  resident  quite  well  de¬ 
scribed  his  experience  in  the  following  manner : 

“I  was  coinin'  home  from  town  one  day  when  I 
sec  an  auto  coinin’  towards  me.  I  happened  to  be  in 
a  good  place  to  turn  out,  but  that  machine  come  on 
us  iest  like  lightnin’.  My  boss  went  on  top  uv  the 
stone  wall  and  bust  the  harness  saddle  right  in  two. 
Talk  about  takin’  their  number!  You  might  as  well 
try  to  catch  the  devil  flyin’ !  By  the  time  I  got 
turned  around  they  was  ha’f  way  to  the  city.” 

But  in  most  cases  the  drivers  of  the  automobiles 
are  gentlemanly  and  obliging;  willing  to  aid  women 
with  their  horses  when  .they  are  afraid,  though  often 
the  drivers  are  more  afraid  than  the  horses  are. 
There  is  a  story  of  an  automobile  approaching  a  car¬ 
riage  and  seeing  the  old  gentleman  helping  his  wife 
out  of  the  carriage,  the  driver  stopped  his  machine 


and  hastened  forward,  offering  to  lead  the  horse  by. 
The  old-  man  thanked  him,  but  said  that  he  could 
manage  the  horse  if  some  one  would  manage  the  old 
lady.  Still  another  story  is  told  by  a  chauffeur  of 
slowing  down  at  the  sight  of  a  horse  standing  uncon¬ 
cernedly  in  the  road  browsing  on  the  trees,  and  pay¬ 
ing  no  attention  to  the  machine  as  it  passed  him, 
while  two  women  were  frantically  running  from  the 
carriage  across  a  nearby  field  for  safety.  The  auto 
made  quite  a  sensation  when  it  first  found  its  way 
into  our  rural  community;  at  least  it  did  in  the  life 
of  an  old  Irishman  who  had  never  even  heard  of  one 
until  one  Sunday  morning,  when  standing  in  the  door, 
he  saw  one  coming  up  the  hill.  He  shouted  excitedly 


to  his  man:  “Did  you  see  it?  did  you  see  it?  There 
it  goes;  there  it  goes,  wind-splitting  up  that  hill,  and 
with  two  men  in  it  and  no  hoss  to  draw  it ;”  and  k 
is  doubtful  if  the  old  man  to-day  really  understands 
the  automobile  yet. 

If  you  have  read  the  book,  “Nell  Beverly,  Farmer,1 ” 
you  remember  that  Bob  attends  a  camp  meeting 
where  the  people  have  assembled,  some  coming  in 
automobiles  and  some  with  ox  teams.  This  seems  to 
have  awakened  quite  a  little  interest.  What  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  sec  appears  strange  and  unusual,  but 
in  this  locality  we  have  become  accustomed  to  see¬ 
ing  ox  teams  at  the  place  of  worship.  On  the  old 
Flartford  and  Providence  turnpike,  where  automo¬ 
biles  speed  by  many  times  a  day,  there  stands  a  little 
quaint  church,  and  it  is  to  this  church  and  in  a  near¬ 
by  grove  where  camp  meetings  are  held,  that  the 
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oxen  bring  their  load  of  worshipers.  Through  the 
cold  of  Winter  the  patient  beasts  plodded  through 
mud  or  snow,  with  their  load  made  comfortable  with 
warm  blankets,  helping  to  make  a  goodly  attendance 
at  the  revival  meetings  or  to  the  regular  service  at 
the  church.  Then  in  the  following  June,  when  the 
Summer  evenings  were  perfect,  they  could  be  seen 
again  slowly  moving  down  the  pleasant  highway, 
stopping  at  each  house  as  they  passed  to  take  in 
passengers  in  the  “bus,”  as  people  laughingly  call  the 
conveyance.  And  as  the  oxen  slowly  plodded  on, 
the  voices  of  the  people  singing  the  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  camp-meeting  hymns  floated  across  the  fields 
and  meadows  beyond  the  river  in  the  gentle  hush  of 
eventide,  we  could  not  help  but  wish  that  there  were 
more  ox  teams  in  this  world  carrying  friends  and 
neighbors  to  the  house  of  worship.  Surely  this  com¬ 
panionship  was  good,  and  bound  them  closer  in  the 
ties  of  fellowship.  One  yoke  of  oxen  is  often  kept 
on  farms  where  more  than  one  team  is  needed,  as 
oxen  are  much  better  adapted  to  hauling  loads  over 
rough  woods  roads  or  working  on  the  stony  hillsides 
than  are  horses.  At  an  agricultural  fair  last  Fall,  50 
yoke  were  exhibited ;  one  lumberman  showing  twelve 
3'oke  of  Durham  oxen;  while  another  man  exhibited 
eight  yoke  of  Holsteins,  thus  showing  that  oxen  are 
largely  used  in  the  lumber  woods. 

But  while  the  New  England  farmer  still  clings  to 
his  “Yankee  team,”  yet  he  likes  to  own  good  horses 
and  carriages,  and  here  and  there  you  find  one,  in 
this  section,  who  owns  an  automobile.  The  farmer, 
as  a  whole,  likes  the  automobile  better  and  better 
each  year.  It  is  the  abuse  of  it,  not  the  use  of  it, 
to  which  he  has  objected  in  the  past,  and  he  'is  now 
finding  that  the  automobile  is  a  great  time-saver  for 
himself.  Statistics  show  that  out  of  273,000  auto¬ 
mobiles  used  in  the  United  States,  farmers  have 
76,000  of  them.  Two-sevenths  of  all  the  automobiles 
manufactured  in  this  country  in  1907  went  to  farmers, 
and  the  number  increases  each  year.  It  is  said  that 
iy2  per  cent  of  all  the  farmers  have  automobiles;  in 
Iowa  one  in  every  34  owns  one.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  how  many  in  New  England  are  used  by 
farmers,  but  I  think  the  number  must  be  very  small, 
as  I  personally  know  of  only  two.  But  I  venture 
to  predict  that  in  five  years  their  use  will  become 
quite  general,  as  farmers  will  realize  the  immense 
uses  to  which  they  can  put  the  power,  such  as  shred¬ 
ding  corn,  shredding  hay,  chopping  feed,  pumping 
water,  flushing  dairy  barn,  driving  circular  saw,  lift¬ 
ing  hay  into  the  mows,  shelling  corn,  separating 
cream,  churning  and  also  running  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  and  perhaps  the  Yankee  housewife  could  hitch 
one  to  her  sewing  machine.  One  Wisconsin  dairy¬ 
man  hitches  his  to  a  fire  pump  to  protect  his  property 
against  fire.  It  will  also  keep  the  boys  and  girls  at 
home;  it  will  help  to  make  them  love  country  life, 
when  they  are-but  an  hour  from  the  city;  they  can 
take  the  auto  when  it  is  too  hot  for  horses,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  reason-  of  all  for  the  farmer  be¬ 
coming  friendly  with  the  auto  is  that  it  will  bring 
about  good  roads  everywhere. 

Like  the  telephone,  the  automobile  brings  him  to  a 
physician  in  case  of  necessity,  or  the  physician  to 
him.  Some  of  the  rural  delivery  carriers  have  their 
machines,  and  they  are  as  much  of  a  necessity  to  the 
farmer  as  to  the  carriers.  With  the  free  delivery 
and  the  morning  papers,  the  farmer  would  be  right 
in  the  world  and  up  to  the  minute  if  he  had  parcels 
post.  Many  of  our  post  offices  are  located  in  groc¬ 
ery  stores,  and  with  parcels  post  the  carrier,  who  is 
seldom  over-burdened  with  mail,  could  bring  the 
busy  housewife  what  she  greatly  needs,  and  in  the 
busy  season  it  would  save  the  trip  of  the  horse  or 
the  automobile  if  the  farmer  was  lucky  enough  to 
have  one.  And  though  the  use  of  automobiles  is 
increasing  each  year,  yet  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  faithful  ox  teams.  They  are  not  rivals  of  each 
other,  neither  will  ever  supplant  the  other.  And  as 
long  as  our  New  England  hillsides  remain  stony  and 
the  roads  in  the  woods  rough  and  difficult,  so  long 
will  the  patient  ox  perform  his  appointed  labor,  while 
the  chug-chug  of  the  automobile  sounds  from  the 
roads  to  the  hills  and  the  horn  floats  its  warning 
on  the  air.  susan  jewett  howe. 


ONION  SEEDLINGS  AND  BEANS. 

Very  frequently  we  have  a  lot  of  onion  seedlings 
which  we  must  thin  out,  because  they  are  too  thick 
in  the  drill.  These  may  be  used  to  good  advantage 
by  transplanting  them.  They,  as  a  rule,  make  finer 
onions  than  those  left  in  the  drill  where  sown.  When 
transplanted  their  tops  should  be  shortened  to  be  set. 
At  an  experiment  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  a 
few  years  ago.  10  selected  transplanted  Prizetaker 
bulbs  weighed  eight  pounds  four  ounces,  while  the 
same  number  of  bulbs  not  transplanted  weighed  four 
pounds  four  ounces.  Pompeian  transplanted,  seven 
pounds  six  ounces,  not  transplanted  four  pounds 
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one  ounce;  Yellow  Danvers  transplanted  five 
pounds,  not  transplanted  two  pounds  six  ounces. 
At  the  Michigan  Station  transplanted  Prizetakers 
gave  a  yield  of  548  bushels  per  acre,  while 
not  transplanted  at  the  Tennessee  Experiment 
Station  yielded  206  bushels  per  acre,  while  not 
transplanted  yielded  206  bushels  per  acre.  These  re¬ 
sults  are  worthy  of  consideration  whether  growing 
onions  for  home  use  or  for  market. 

We  make  it  an  object  to  grow  a  generous  supply  of 
white  beans  for  home  use,  and  we  find  that  any  sur¬ 
plus  finds  ready  sale  at  the  market.  A  serious  draw¬ 
back  to  the  crop  is  the  moist  climate,  and  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  bean  weevil.  I,  however,  find  little 
trouble  in  harvesting  a  clean  crop  of  beans.  As  soon 
as  ripe  enough  I  pull  the  beans  on  a  warm  sunny 
day,  and  if  weather  promises  fair  leave  them  out  a 
day  or  two,  then  haul  them  and  spread  out  in  an 
airy  barn  loft  or  a  dry  shed,  and  as  soon  as  dry 
enough  thrash  them  with  a  flail  clean  and  immedi¬ 
ately  treat  them  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  from  the  weevil.  I  place  beans  in  a 
tight  box  or  barrel,  and  in  a  saucer  I  placed  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  bisulphide  and  cover  immediately  with  old 
carpet  or  blanket,  and  leave  covered  24  hours,  then 
remove  cover  and  give  air.  Care  must  be  observed 
not  to  come  near  the  chemical  or  its  fumes  with  a 
light  or  a  lighted  pipe  or  cigar,  as  it  is  highly  ex¬ 
plosive;  also  not  to  inhale  the  fumes  while  handling 
the  drug.  g.  Winkler. 

Missouri.  _ 

CAN  TREES  “PRESERVE  THEMSELVES?” 

The  “Saturday  Evening  Post"  contains  an  article  en¬ 
titled  "Making  Trees  Preserve  Themselves,”  in  which  it 
is  claimed  that  dilute  solutions  of  zinc  chloride  or  copper 
sulphate  are  introduced  into  holes  bored  into  the  trees 
thus  treated  during  the  late  Summer,  the  statement  being 
made  that  at  this  period  "the  evaporation  from  the  foliage 
of  a  tree  is  at  a  maximum,  the  result  being  that  a  partial 
vacuum  exists.”  which  results  in  the  solution  being  "auto¬ 
matically  forced  by  atmospheric  pressure  into  all  parts 
of  the  tree."  If  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  lend  some 
color  to  the  claims  of  those  tree  doctors  who  profess  to 
ward  off  diseases  from  orchards  by  inserting  certain  reme¬ 
dies  within  holes  bored  into  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  lint 
I  rernemlx-r  Alaska  wheat  and  the  Seedless  apple,  and  I 
should  like  further  information  on  this  question. 

Indiana.  r.  b.  v. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  making  trees  preserve 
themselves,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  entire  proposition  is 
practically  a  fake.  This  idea,  in  one  form  or  another, 
has  been  cropping  up  for  the  past  50  years,  at  least. 
It  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  idea  of  treating  typhoid 
fever  by  giving  injections  of  corrosive  sublimate — 
unquestionably  the  typhoid  organism  would  be  killed, 
but  the  patient  would  die  first.  In  other  words,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  a  solution  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of  copper  could  be  got  into 
the  wood  strong  enough  to  prevent  decay  it  would  be 
so  strong  as  to  interfere  with  the  life  of  the  tree  it¬ 
self.  It  may  be  that  ultimately  some  sub  tance  can 
be  found  which  can  be  taken  up  by  the  heartwood, 
and  making  it  more  resistant  to  decay  than  it  is  at 
present,  but  so  far.  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
found,  nor  have  the  details  of  making  the  tree  take 
up  any  such  substance  been  worked  out. 

Department  of  Agriculture.  haven  metcalf. 

Pathologist  in  Charge. 

I  believe  there  are  some  patents  in  the  market  for 
naturally  preserving  trees,  according  to  the  method 
outlined  in  your  letter.  I  do  not  know,  however,  of 
any  case  where  such  treatments  have  proved  eco¬ 
nomically  feasible  and  beneficial.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  solution  of  a  salt  such  a  chloride  of 
zinc  or  sulphate  of  copper  will  be  drawn  by  a  living 
tree  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  ground.  This 
is  analagous  to  the  transportation  of  the  liquid  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  sapwood  of  the  tree.  Perhaps  the  most 
exhaustive  test  along  this  line  was  conducted  by 
Strasburger.  who  sawed  through  a  large  oak  tree  at 
the  base,  then  plunged  it  into  a  tub  filled  with  an  acid 
fatal  to  protoplasm  and  mixed  with  a  dye.  He  found 
traces  of  coloring  matter  as  far  as  the  very  twigs  of 
the  tree.  Of  course,  you  realize  that  such  an  action 
of  the  tree  is  possibly  only  in  the  living  cells.  Hence, 
you  would  expect  no  permeation  of  the  liquid  in  the 
heartwood. 

A  modification  of  this  principle  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  to  a  considerate  extent.  For  example.  Bouch- 
erie  clamps  a  p’ate  upon  a  butt  of  green  poles  from 
which  the  bark  has  not  been  removed.  He  then  con¬ 
nects  this  plate  with  a  barrel  filled  with  copper  sul¬ 
phate  elevated  to  a  height  of  30  or  more  feet.  Cop¬ 
per  sulphate  is  thus  forced  longitudinally  into  the 
wood.  This  method  has  succeeded  in  prolonging  the 
life  of  timber  treated  by  it.  Howard  f. weiss. 
Acting  Chief  of  Wood  presevation. 

The  injection  of  chemicals  into  the  trunks  of  trees 
has  been  recommended  frequently,  and  often  put  to 
a  practical  test.  Theoretical  considerations  unite ,  with 
practical  experience  in  indicating  that  there  is  little 
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if  any  hope  of  benefit  from  this  treatment.  The  less 
chemical  we  inject  into  the  normal  tissues  of  plant, 
as  well  as  animal,  the  better  will  be  the  health  of  all 
concerned,  as  a  rule.  The  healthy  juices  of  a  tree  are 
sterile,  and  need  no  preservative  admixed  with  them, 
any  more  than  the  healthy  blood  of  the  animal  does. 
If,  however,  a  spot  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  has,  through 
bruise  or  improper  pruning,  begun  to  decay,  then  the 
decayed  tissue  should  be  promptly  removed  and  a  sur¬ 
face  application  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  other  disin¬ 
fectant  (I  regard  formalin  as  best)  will  be  helpful 
if  followed  by  an  application  of  paint  or  cement; 
which  will  prevent  reinfection.  L.  r.  jones, 

Vermont  Exp.  Station.  Professor  of  Botany. 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED  IT. 

The  chances  are  even  that  you  or  one  of  your 
friends  has  received  a  letter  running  as  follows: 

Dear  Friend :  You  are  recommended  to  us  as  looking 
lor  a  better  position,  and  we  write  to  inquire  if  a  salary 
ot'  $90  a  month  with  $75  expense  allowance,  and  addi¬ 
tional  profits,  would  be  an  inducement  for  you  to  engage 
with  us  as  “Field  Manager”  to  put  out  mail  order  cata¬ 
logues,  make  collections,  and  look  after  the  interests  of 
our  business  in  your  territory.  If  so,  write  us  at  once 
lor  particulars. 

Perhaps  you  thought  it  was  a  personal  letter  from 
some  one  who  had  sense  enough  to  recognize  your 
great  business  ability.  It  was  really  nothing  but  a 
printed  circular,  the  same  thing  being  sent  to  any  list 
of  names  that  the  faker  back  of  it  could  find.  A  wise 
man  would  know  at  once  that  no  unknown  stranger 
who  was  worth  five  cents  would  throw  around  $90 
jobs  in  this  way.  There  are  others  who  think  they 
will  follow  it  up.  They  write  “at  once  for  particu¬ 
lars"  and  find  that  first  of  all  they  are  expected  to 
put  up  $5  or  more  in  cash.  This  is  for  “samples,” 
“guarantee  of  good  faith,”  or  “membership.”  This 
proposition  combs  out  a  part  of  the  writers,  but  the 
purebred  “sucker”  goes  on  and  sends  the  money. 
'I  hat  is  all  that  happens  except  that  he  has  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  knowing  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb.  "A  fool 
and  his  money  are  soon  parted.”  Of  course  most  of 
us  are  looking  for  “a  better  position”  if  we  can  find 
one,  but  it  is  not  to  be  offered  us  on  a  silver  plate, 
as  a  rule.  Some  people  get  one  of  these  circulars 
and  follow  it  up  with  great  secrecy — not  telling  even 
their  friends  through  fear  that  some  one  will  get  the 
job  ahead  of  -them.  It  would  be  laughable  if  it  were 
not  saddening  to  see  how  many  people  give  up  money 
to  go  chasing  after  these  fake  “positions.” 

CLOVER  ROOTS  AND  DRAINS. 

We  are  firm  believers  in  deep  drainage,  four  feet, 
and  think  the  roots  are  less  likely  to  enter  such.  Or¬ 
dinarily  drains  are  dry  during  the  deep  growing 
period  and  roots  usually  do  not  enter  a  dry  drain  in 
search  of  food,  except  for  moisture,  where  water 
flows  constantly — as  springs,  which  undoubtedly  coax 
roots  that  way,  especially  during  droughts.  For  the 
past  three  years  we  have  been  using  six  bushels  of 
best  Medium  Red  clover  and  2'/2  bushels  best  Al¬ 
falfa  on  our  18  acres  of  wheat  in  Spring,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in,  both  ways.  This  seed  costs  us  $1.50  per 
bushel  more  than  that  sold  at  the  "grocery  or  cross¬ 
roads  store."  Next  time  over  each  field  a  50  per 
cent  mixture  of  each  will  be  used;  third  time  75 
per  cent  of  Alfalfa,  and  the  fourth  cycle  (nine  years 
hence)  probably  all  Alfalfa.  At  wheat  seeding  time 
seven  quarts  of  Timothy  is  sown.  This  we  are  now 
ready  to  decrease  decidedly  as  fast  as  Alfalfa  in¬ 
creases,  about  same  ratio.  Timothy  is  preferable  to 
weeds,  clover  to  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  to  clover,  even 
for  our  short  three-year  rotation.  No  doubt  about 
this  i:i  my  mind  and  we  are  going,  not  drifting,  that 
that  way  as  fast  as  deemed  proper.  At  present  we 
have  no  nightmares  or  see  no  ghosts  ahead.  Clover 
is  strictly  a  biennial,  but  Alfalfa  is  a  perpetual  and 
keeps  at  the  redemption  of  a  soil  after  clover  has 
quit,  “constitutionally  busted.”  Clover  gives  little 
growth  after  middle  of  August,  the  second  year. 
Last  week,  while  putting  a  drain  through  stiff  red 
clay,  four  feet  deep  at  one  point,  I  particularly  no¬ 
ticed  the  clover  roots  which  went  below  the  main 
and  were  all  around  it,  but  just  peered  in,  the  fibers, 
“root  hairs,”  not  to  speak  of.  Outlets  are  provided 
with  rods,  through  sewer  pipe,  and  occasionally  a 
cluster  of  roots,  probably  clover,  is  noticed  lodged 
there  A  good  solution  of  copper  water  introduced 
at  the  head  end  of  drain  would  have  quite  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  change  the  disposition  of  roots  and  their 
“longings”  to  explore  forbidden  territory.  How¬ 
ever,  this  would  be  expensive  and  probably  imprac¬ 
tical  on  a  larger  scale.  It  will  annihilate  the  fungus 
growth  of  a  slop  drain.  Also  it  will  do  the  same 
trick  with  the  roots  if  not  too  large.  T.  e.  martin 

A  mono  the  many  plans  for  providing  a  business  for 
children  is  flic  following: — A  reader  says  there  is  no 
public  laundry  in  his  town.  He  thinks  of  buying  the 
machinery  and  setting  his  son  and  daughter  up  in  the 
business. 
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INCUBATORS  AND  VITALITY. 

Some  Experience  with  Trap-nests. 

On  page  509  I  read  with  considerable  surprise  and 
full  measure  of  doubt  the  statements  of  L.  R.  P. 
concerning  the  effect  that  persistent  use  of  incu¬ 
bators  has  on  the  vitality  of  the  strain  of  fowls  so 
built  up.  I  remember  reading  the  article  referred  to 
by  L.  R.  P..  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  it  was 
written  by  a  maker  of  incubators.  If  it  was  that 
particular  incubator  maker  is  mistaken,  because  I 
have  had  sufficient  proof  to  convince  me  that  incu¬ 
bator-hatched  thicks  develop  as  vigorously  as  any 
others,  and  that  the  use  of  the  incubator  may  be 
continued  generation  after  generation  without  evil 
effects  of  any  kind.  This  has  proved  true  in  my  own 
experience,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others.  One  example  will  suffice.  In  a 
small  territory  adjoining  Petaluma,  California,  I  saw 
poultry  farms  on  which  were  kept  something  over 
one  million  hens.  These  were  almost  all  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  This  breed  has  been  kept  almost  exclusively 
in  that  country  for  years,  generation  has  succeeded 
generation  of  incubator-hatched  fowls,  and  one  could 
not  find  a  healthier  or  more  prolific  lot  of  hens  in 
this  country.  In  Nevada  is  a  flock  of  W  hite  Leg¬ 
horns  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted.  1  have  been 
among  them  day  after  day,  for  weeks  at  a  time;  have 
helped  the  owner  go  through  his  trap-nests,  and  have 
watched  the  birds  carefully.  Part  of  the  foundation 
stock  on  this  ranch  was  bought  in  the  Stale  of  New 
York  from  a  famous  breeder,  and  a  part  from  the 
incubator-descended  flocks  of  Petaluma.  The  Peta¬ 
luma  strain  lays  much  better  than  the  ones  from  the 
East,  and  this  is  not  the  only  example  that  I  have  in 
mind.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  is  another 
flock  of  the  same  breed,  the  owner  of  which  has 
had  the  same  experience.  Some  non-progressive 
poultrymen,  who  secured  fame  when  the  poultry  bus¬ 
iness  was  young  in  this  country,  have  been  decrying 
tbe  use  of  incubators  since,  first  they  began  to  be 
used,  but  I  notice  that  the  big  duck  farms  of  Long 
Island,  western  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  con¬ 
tinue  to  hatch  ducklings  in  incubators,  and  breed 
from  those  reserved  for  the  purpose,  without  seeing 
their  stock  deteriorate  and  become  devitalized. 

Trap-nesting,  too,  has  its  enemies.  Tt  i-  a  branch 
of  the  business  which  perhaps  will  never  become  uni¬ 
versal,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
it  worries  the  hens  to  any  extent.  1  remember  visit¬ 
ing  a  large  poultry  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
White  Leghorns  were  trap-nested.  T  went  the  rounds 
with  the  owner  several  times,  and  was 
amused  at  the  calmness  with  which  the 
hens  waited  to  be  taken  from  the  nest. 

They  would  stand  with  their  heads 
through  the  opening  in  the  door  with  per¬ 
fect  patience  until  taken  out.  They  would 
cluck  to  the  ow'ner  when  he  lifted  them 
out,  and  most  of  them  stood  perfectly  still 
when  they  were  set  down  after  their 
number  was  taken.  When  they  were  put 
back  in  the  pen  they  were  as  quiet  as  if 
they  had  not  been  touched,  and  it  struck 
me  that  that  particular  flock  was  made  up 
of  about  the  quietest  lot  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  I  ever  saw. 

In  the  case  of  the  Nevada  hens  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  the  ranch  when  the  trap- 
nests  were  installed.  The  hens  .had  never 
been  handled,  and  were  as  wild  as 
horns  usually  are  when  first  handled,  but 
within  a  week  not  a  hen  would  struggle 
when  lifted  out  of  the  nest,  nor  did  they 
worry  if  not  taken  off  immediately.  I 
have  just  had  a  letter  from  the  owner  of 
this  ranch  in  which  he  says  the  pullets  I 
selected  for  him — the  trap-nested  ones — ■ 
are  producing  eggs  of  greater  vitality  than 
any  he  has  had  for  two  years. 

Our  friend  is  also  opposed  to  dry 
mashes,  giving  as  his  reason  that  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  nature.  This  long  ago  ceased  to 
he  an  argument.  If  it  had  any  of  the 
elements  that  convince,  men  and  women 
would  be  eating  uncooked  grain  and  raw 
meat  to-day.  When  we  say  a  certain 
method  is  contrary  to  nature  we  are  getting  on  thin 
ice.  Because  wo  do  not  always  follow  nature’s  ways 
we  have  no  reason  for  saying  our  ways  are  con¬ 
trary;  they  only  may  be  different.  I  ceased  to  feed 
wet  mashes  at  least  12  years  ago,  and  about  that  time 
I  found  T  was  having  less  trouble  with  the  diseases  of 
chickenhood  than  I  had  had  for  a  good  many  years 
before.  I  fail  to  see  where  the  feeding  of  wet 
mashes  is  in  accordance  with  the  ways  of  nature.  I 
can  see  but  little  difference  between  feeding  whole 
grain  dry  and  grinding  the  same  grain  before  feeding 
it.  'Fhe  Maine  Experiment  Station  has  been  quoted 
many  times  and  oft,  as  showing  diametrically  oppo¬ 


other  line  they  undertake.  I  long  ago  ceased  to 
talk  about  “the  one  best  way.”  I  have  seen  flocks 
flourish  and  increase  under  so  many  different  sorts 
of  treatment  that  I  will  not  argue  for  the  best  way, 
but  I  believe  in  progress  and  in  accepting  that 
method  which  is  satisfactory  while  requiring  less  ef¬ 
fort  than  any  other.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  lazy 
because  be  adopts  the  easiest  method.  He  may  use 
all  his  time  profitably  and  to  more  effect  than  does 
the  man  who  follows  a  cumbersome  method  and  ac¬ 
complishes  less.  MILLER  PURVIS. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  AND  SWEET  POTATOES. 

I  notice  on  page  563  an  article  by  Prof.  W.  F. 
Massey  answering  an  inquiry  as  to  advisability  of 
planting  sweet  potatoes  after  Scarlet  clover  stubble. 
I  have  never  tried  sweets  after  clover  has  been 
taken  off,  but  have  several  times  planted  them  after 
plowing  under  the  crop,  and  in  every  instance  there 
was  an  immense  growth  of  vines  and  small  crop  of 
potatoes  unless  1  waited  until  very  late  to  dig  them, 
and  as  early  maturity  is  the  chief  essential  in  this 
section  and  Virginia,  perhaps  this  lateness  in  ma¬ 
turing  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  growers  of  Acco- 
mac  and  Northampton  continue  to  haul  woods 
mould.  A  neighbor  of  mine  planted  sweets  in  a 
piece  of  ground  last  season  that  had  Scarlet  clover 
at  one  end  and  rye  at  the  other.  The  plants  were, 
planted  the  long  way,  half  of  each  row  in  clover  sod, 
other  half  in  rye.  The  difference  in  yield  was  some¬ 
thing  astonishing,  over  double  on  rye  sod  and  tubers 
were  much  better  shaped.  Perhaps,  if,  as  Mr.  Mas¬ 
sey  advises,  results  would  have  been  different  if 
farmer  had  waited  until  clover  had  died,  but  this 
would  have  been  too  late  for  early  market  In  ref¬ 
erence  to  tarring  corn  the  best  plan  I  have  even  tried 
is  dipping  the  end  of  corncob  very  lightly  in  tar, 
then  stirring  the  corn  with  tarred  end.  In  this  way 
none  of  the  grains  gets  too  much  tar,  and  it  is  as¬ 
tonishing  how  much  corn  a  little  tar  will  cover. 

Worcester  Co,  Md.  f.  e.  Matthews. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  trouble  probably  was  that  the 
clover  furnished  too  much  nitrogen  for  the  sweets. 
This  will  delay  maturity,  as  we  know  from  growing 
tomatoes.  We  have  kept  them  growing  and  making 
vine  while  others  were  ripening  fruit.  The  use  of 
potash  and  acid  phosphate  with  the  clover  will  usu¬ 
ally  overcome  this  objection. 

NO  NITROGEN  BOUGHT  HERE. 

I  am  asked  if  farmers  of  this  Maryland  peninsula 
are  able  to  grow  large  crops  of  various  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  without  buying  any  nitrogen,  but  can 
depend  upon  the  growth  of  Crimson  clover 
and  cow  peas  for  the  supply.  In  the  main 
the  statement  is  correct,  unless  climatic 
conditions  were  unfavorable  at  seeding 
time,  making  it  impossible  to  secure  a 
stand  of  clover.  I  have  land  that  has  been 
plowed  annually  for  the  last  12  or  15  years, 
growing  a  crop  of  either  corn  or  tomatoes 
for  cannery  each  year,  besides  a  crop  of 
hay  every  other  year.  When  tomatoes 
are  grown  my  plan  has  been  to  plow  the 
clover  crop  down  when  about  six  or  eight 
inches  high  in  order  to  insure  a  better  seed 
bed  by  frequent  cultivations  of  the  soil 
before  setting  plants,  but  when  corn  fol¬ 
lows  the  clover,  it  is  always  cut  for  hay, 
and  com  planted  on  the  fresh-turned 
clover  sod.  My  application  of  fertilizer  is 
always  made  on  the  fresh-plowed  land  be¬ 
fore  planting  either  crop,  a  larger  amount 
for  tomatoes  than  corn,  and  in  either  case 
about  the  same  amount  as  would  be  used 
had  the  land  received  a  moderate  dressing 
of  stable  manure.  Many  farmers  apply 
acid  phosphate  and  potash  to  their  clover 
in  early  Spring,  and  none  when  planting 
their  corn.  I  saw  a  neighbor  this  morning 
planting  corn  on  a  fresh-turned  clover  sod, 
where  lie  said  lie  had  grown  corn  continu¬ 
ously  for  15  years,  by  applying  a  mod¬ 
erate  dressing  of  fertilizer  to  the  clover 
crop  in  the  Spring  and  none’  at  the  time 
lie  planted  corn,  with  the  result  that  both 
crops  continued  to  improve.  His  corn  in¬ 
creased  from  20  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  also 
the  experience  of  many  of  us.  This  year’s  crop  of 
Crimson  clover  hay  is  the  best  for  many  years,  cut¬ 
ting  an  average  of  two  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre, 
and  still  leaving  a  large  amount  on  the  ground  uncut, 
which  will  provide  abundant  humus  to  conserve  mois¬ 
ture  for  the  growing  crop  of  corn  that  will  follow. 

Delaware.  chas.  b.  barker. 


It  is  claimed  by  some  that  certain  birds  are  killed  by 
spraying  with  arsenic  to  destroy  leaf-eating  insects.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  it?  If  so.  Dr.  E.  II.  Forbush, 
State  Ornithologist,  Boston.  Mass.,  would  like  your  in¬ 
formation.  Also  any  facts  about  purple  martins. 


site  results.  The  fact  that  the  flock  kept  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  did  not  average  as  many  eggs,  per  hen,  at  the 
end  of  nine  years  as  it  did  the  first  year  shows,  to  my 
mind,  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  selection  of 
breeding  stock.  Pick  up  a  lot  of  liens  and  trap-nest 
them  for  a  year,  and  possibly  one  or  more  will  show 
200  eggs  or  more.  This  does  not  necessarily  argue 
that  the  progeny  of  that  hen  will  be  good  producers. 
She  may  lack  entirely  the  prepotency  to  transmit  her 
qualities.  Great  advances  in  good  qualities  with  any 
kind  of  stock  are  not  made  in  a  day.  It  took  a  life- 


Leg- 


DORMANT  “RESURRECTION”  PLANT.  Natural  Size. 

Fio.  260.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  610. 

time  to  reduce  the  trotting  records  from  2:40  to  less 
than  two  minutes.  It  required  more  than  one  life¬ 
time  to  produce  300  pounds  of  butter  from  a  cow 
in  a  year,  and  the  recent  phenomenal  records  are 
the  results  of  all  that  has  gone  before  in  the  way  of 
study  and  acquired  skill. 

Personally  I  do  not  expect  to  see  a  very  large 
flock  of  200-egg  hens  which  come  from  the  same 
strain.  When  a  man  tells  me  that  his  hens  average 
180  eggs  in  a  year  I  am  'sorry  for  him  on  account  of 
the  fate  that  awaits  him.  If  he  says  150  eggs  in  a 
year  I  forget  it.  I  have  been  breeding  poultry  for  a 
good  many  years.  I  bought  my  first  setting  of  pure¬ 


REVIVED  “RESURRECTION”  PLANT.  One-Half  Natural 
Size.  Fig.  261.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  610. 


bred  eggs  in  1882  and  I  have  visited  all  the  largest 
poultry  farms  in  this  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  I  have  asked  questions  innumerable,  and  I 
am  firmly  convinced  from  my  own  experience  and 
from  information  gained  from  others  that  incubators 
do  not  necessarily  tend  to  reduce  vitality,  that  trap- 
nesting  does  not  injure  the  germ  in  an  egg,  and  that 
dry  mashes  are  better  in  every  way  than  wet  feeds. 
In  breeding  poultry  as  in  every  other  operation  in 
life  we  find  engaged  in  the  business  those  who  have 
no  natural  adaptability  for  the  business;  they  lack 
the  sort  of  common  sense  which  is  necessary  to  that 
business,  while,  perhaps  perfectly  successful  in  every 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  quostion,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


DISKS  FOLLOW  A  PLOW. 

How  is  the  following  idea  for  a 
good  point  in  a  plow  ?  This  Spring  I 
plowed  some  land  that  was  manured 
during  the  Winter  with  rather  coarse 
manure.  I  wanted  the  manure  turned 
under,  but  as  near  to  the  surface  as 
possible,  to  give  it  a  chance  to  decay 
quickly,  so  I  plowed  it  shallow.  I  then 
got  the  idea  that  if  I  had  a  set  of  small 
disks  running  just  behind  the  heel  of 
the  plow  I  would  be  accomplishing  my 
purpose  and  plowing  deeply,  too,  while 
with  the  use  of  such  an  attachment  we 
would  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  soil 
right  under  plowed  or  turned  soil  from 
becoming  packed.  If  these  disks  could 
be  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  plow  in 
balance  and  would  be  .detachable  this 
ought  to  be  an  ideal  plow.  I  have  not 
seen  anything  like  it,  and  it  may  not 
work  out  in  practice.  t.  f.  v. 

Hale’s  Corners,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  not  seen  any 
such  device  in  practice.  If  any  readers 
have  tried  it  will  they  please  tell  us 
how  it  works  ?  Probably  no  one  will 
claim  that  the  perfect  tillage  tool  has 
yet  been  found. 

BURBANK  -AND  HIS  FRUITS. 

During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  planted 
and  fruited  about  25  varieties  of  plums, 
near  haff  of  them  being  Japan  or  Japan 
hybrids  from  Burbank.  As  a  market  fruit 
for  this  section  I  think  that  the  proper 
place  for  the  plum  is  at  the  foot*  of  the 
class,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
claim  that  Burbank  has  added  nothing  of 
value  to  our  list  of  plums.  The  America 
with  me  has  proven  almost  as  reliable  as 
the  Wild  Goose,  which  is  our  most  popular 
native,  is  equal  in  quality  and  is  twice  as 
large.  Red  June  has  done  well.  Shiro  has 
given  some  good  crops,  and  has  sold  better 
locally  than  any  of  the  red  or  blue  plums. 
I  also  have  the  Willard,  Gonzales  and 
Waugh — three  other  Japan  hybrids,  all  sent 
out  by  men  who  have  the  reputation  of 
being  plum-wise ;  but  none  of  them  has 
dODe  so  well  here  as  the  ones  named  above 
from  Burbank.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  need  have  any  great  fear  of  over¬ 
praising  the  work  of  the  man  who  has 
done  more  in  developing  this  class  of  fruit 
than  all  the  other  horticulturalists  of  the 
country  combined. 

In  Burbank’s  announcements  of  his  new 
t  nations,  which  I  have  received  from  time 
to  time  in  the  past,  I  have  found  his  de¬ 
scriptions  to  be  very  modest,  compared  with 
the  boost  the  average  introducer  gives  a 
pew  apple,  a  strawberry  or  a  tomato.  Bur¬ 
bank's  description  of  his  Winterstein  apple, 
w'hen  first  sent  out,  if  I  mistake  not,  was 
mostly  a  quotation  from  the  editor  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  planted  some  trees  largely 
on  the  strength  of  that  endorsement.  I 
have  tried  Burbank's  potato,  quince,  Win¬ 
ter  rhubarb,  and  other  creations,  most  of 
which  have  been  dropped  as  worthless  here. 

I  have  not  tried  the  new  Wonderberry,  but 
after  sifting  all  superfluous  words  out  of 
the  introducer’s  description  and  reading 
over  what  were  left,  I  decided  there  was 
nothing  to  it  that  could  be  of  much  value, 
so  I  let  it  alone.  However,  I  do  not  share 
the  fears  that  have  been  hinted  at  by 
others  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  some¬ 
where  between  the  originator  and  intro¬ 
ducer  of  this  Wonderberry  to  poison  off 
the  rest  of  mankind  by  inducing  them  to 
oat  Nightshade  under  a  new  name.  f.  m. 

Indiana. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  welcome  any  fair  reports 
of  the  behavior  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  creations. 
The  verdict  of  the  public  regarding  their 
value  is  final.  That  verdict  is  what  we 
want,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  influence  it. 


Questions  About  Alfalfa, 

Reader,  Millcrsbury,  Pa. — I  have  sue 
ceoded  in  getting  a  splendid  catch,  of  Al¬ 
falfa.  It  is  now  (May  22)  over  a  foot 
high,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  heads  that 
I  can  see.  How  soon  must  I  cut  it  for 
best  results?  How  long  does  it  get?  I 
have  an  impression  that  the  hay  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  horses  ;  would  you  tell  me  about 
the  matter?  How  is  the  hay  cured,  and 
after  the  first  crop  is  cut,  would  it  be  an 
injury  to  put  on  fine  manure  to  push  the 
second  crop?  In  order  to  inoculate  other 
soil,  what  part  of  this  soil  should  I  take? 
I  had  this  patch  in  sweet  corn,  and  in 


rye  before  the  corn ;  kept  it  clean  all 
along;  the  last  corn  was  taken  off  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  all  the  stubble  torn  out  and  worked 
with  a  14-tooth  one-horse  cultivator,  also 
with  spring  harrow.  The  patch  had  been 
manured  well  with  barnyard  manure.  I 
then  leveled  with  a  plank  drag,  and  gave 
it  a  good  dose  of  fertilizer  and  hard-wood 
ashes  and  inoculated  it  with  ground  from 
our  experiment  station.  Then  I  sowed  the 
seed  and  harrowed  with  the  little  harrow. 
It  was  very  dry ;  everything  burned  all 
around  ;  no  rain  at  all.  The  patch  was  in 
fine  condition  like  an  onion  bed.  and  slopes 
from  the  east  to  the  west  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  touch  of 
red  shale,  but  sandstone  rock  abounds  in 
it.  I  thought  it  would  not  pull  through, 
but  it  was  not  harmed  in  the  least.  The 
seed  I  got  from  Minnesota,  and  the  seller 
claims  that  it  was  brought  by  the  Swedes 
from  their  country.  The  Minnesota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  claims  it  is  hardier  than  the 
common  variety. 

Ans. — Alfalfa  is  cut  when  in  bloom. 
You  will  easily  notice  the  purple  blos¬ 
soms.  Do  not  let  the  heads  go  to 
seed,  hut  cut  at  any  time  after  the 
first  blooms  open.  Alfalfa  often  grows 
four  feet  or  more  high.  The  hay  is 
not  injurious.  At  Syracuse  and  other 
cities  where  Alfalfa  grows,  stable  keep¬ 
ers  will  pay  extra  for  well-cured  Al¬ 
falfa.  We  cure  Alfalfa  about  the  same 
as  clover.  The  point  is  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  drying  up.  The  water  in 
the  plant  will  be  thrown  off  through 
the  leaves.  We  cut,  let  lie  a  short 
time  in  the  swath  and  then  rake  into 
windows.  At  night  put  into  good-sized 
cocks  and  turn  them  over  twice  a  day. 
It  would  do  no  harm  to  put  on  fine  ma¬ 
nure  after  cutting.  In  digging  soil  to 
inoculate  another  field  take  the  upper 
nine  inches,  including  the  roots.  You 
can  hardly  do  better  than  repeat  the 
plan  which  proved  successful  with  the 
other  piece  of  ground. 

Something  About  Postoffices. 

R.  J.  B. — I  notice  you  give  your  post- 
office  as  New  York,  without  any  State.  Is 
Ibis  because  you  think  your  city  is  all 
there  is  to  it? 

Ans. — No,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
other  New  York  Post  Office  in  the 
country.  There  is  only  one  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  only  one  New  Orleans.  The 
State  is  not  nee.ded  when  sending  let¬ 
ters  there.  There  are  three  Chicagos, 
12  Bostons,  six  Philadelphias,  four  Cin- 
cinnatis,  11  Pittsburghs,  10  Detroits 
and  three  St.  Louis,  26  Columbia,  21 
Columbus,  23  Jacksonville,  27  Dayton, 
20  Denver  and  so  on.  barm  products 
are  well  represented  in  the  postal  guide. 
Virginia  has  post  offices  named  Potato 
and  Pumpkin;  Arkansas,  Turnip,  while 
there  are  four  Wheats,  three  Alfalfas, 
seven  Ryes  and  six  Clovers.  There  is 
but  one  Tophet  and  but  12  Paradise. 

Baling  Hay  from  the  Field. 

*  G ■  G.  ll'.j  Muncy,  Pa. — We  wish  to  ob¬ 
tain  briefly  views  or  experiences  on  the 
success  or  non-success  of  baling  Timothy 
hay  in  the  field  after  being  well  cured.  If 
feasible,  it  would  result  in  an  immense 
saving  in  labor  and  time. 

Ans. — We  have  looked  this  up  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Most  of  our  hay  makers 
state  that  hay  should  go  through  a 
form  of  “sweat”  in  barn  or  stack  le- 
fore  it  is  baled.  A  number  of  reports 
state  that  hay  baled  in  the  field  went 
wrong  and  was  graded  “poor”  when 
isold.  Two  years  ago  a  farmer  in 
Kentucky  described  his  method  of  bal¬ 
ing  straight  from  the  swath.  The  hay 
was  pure  Timothy,  and  stood  until  it 
was  dead  ripe.  It  was  cut  and  cured 
in  the  swath  and  cock,  thus  giving 
part  of  the  “sweat”  whic!  goes  on  in 
the  mow.  Baling  was  done  through 
the  middle  of  sunny  days.  This  hay 
was  shipped  at  once  and  probably  fed 
a  few  months  after  baling.  It  gave 
satisfaction,  but  we  could  not  advise 
the  plan  for  early  cut  hay,  hay  con¬ 
taining  much  clover  or  for  naturally 
moist  sections. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake” — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  ano 
those  who  till  it.  Agents  wanted.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  Address  Bowker 
Fertilizer  Co.,  New  York,  Buffalo  or 
Cincinnati. — A  dv. 


u  uke"“  Display  Bad  Temper 

He  should  not  be  blamed;  he  should  be  pitied.  A  very  sick  man  in  his 
delirium  may  make  awful  threats,  but  no  one  need  be  disturbed  about  them. 

A  very  sick  separator  manufacturer  is  just  at  this  time  making  some 
foolish  threats  about  patent  litigation  and  in  his  delirium  is  attempting  some 
things  which  a  rational  man  would  not  undertake,  and  which  will  only  ex¬ 
haust  the  little  strength  there  is  in  him. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Company 

is  the  strongest  financially  of  any  separator  manufacturing  concern  and  is 
the  oldest  in  America.  Every  Sharpies  separator  is  sold  under  a  guaranty 
of  full  and  complete  protection  to  the  agent  who  sells  and  to  the  user  who 
buys,  against  any  and  all  patent  infringement  litigation  of  every  character. 
We  are  thoroughly  posted  on  all  cream  separator  patents  and  every  patented 
feature  of  a  Sharpies  separator  is  controlled  by  The  Sharpies  Separator 
Company.  Any  claim  to  the  contrary  made  by  a  disgruntled  competitor  is 
without  grounds  and  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation. 

Tubular  Cream  Separators  Stand  Alone 

in  a  class  by  themselves,  the  highest  type  of  centrifugal  cream  separa¬ 
tor,  entirely  different  from  all  others,  and  no  competitor  has  ever  claimed 
that  Tubulars  in  any  way  infringed  his  patents.  Tubular  Cream  Separators 
are  sold  to  the  best  dairymen  in  the  world,  but  there  are  some  people  who 
insist  upon  buying  something  cheap  regardless  of  inconvenience,  loss  of 
time,  trouble  to  keep  clean  and  unavoidable  repair  bills.  Those  people  buy 
disk  separators  and  aim  to  buy  the  best  disk  separators  obtainable.  We  are 
building  and  selling  by  far  the  best  disk  machine — our  Jersey  separator — 
the  cheapest  thing  we  build,  but  nevertheless  a  better  separator  than  the 
best  of  other  disk  machines,  and  which  we  sell  at  a  price  far  below  what  the 
aforesaid  “sick  man”  is  asking  for  an  inferior  machine. 

That  Is  Where  the  Shoe  Pinches 

And  that  is  why  the  “sick  man”  is  threatening  patent  suits.  It’s  easy  to 
understand.  If  you  want  the  best  separator  in  the  world,  buy  a  Tubular; 
if  you  want  the  best  disk  separator,  buy  the  Jersey,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
we  guarantee  to  protect  you  and  hold  you  harmless  against  patent  litiga¬ 
tion  from  any  and  every  source.  Write  for  catalog  153 . 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Go. 

Toronto,  Can.  West  Chester,  Penna.  Portland, Ore. 
Wlnnlpag,  Can.  Chicago,  Ills.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Light  Draught  Potato  Harvester 

A  digger  that  digs  where  others  fail. 
Guaranteed  to  work  under  all  kinds  of 
field  conditions  with  only  two  horses. 

Fetter  write  for  our  circulars 
ami  field  scene  pictures. 

Stevens  Mfg.  Co.,  Marinette,  Wis. 

Builders  of  HiKh  xrade  Potato  Machinery. 

A  REAL  POTATO  DIGGER.  Transfer  and  distributing  points  in  every  potato  raising  section. 


DEDERICK'SK 


:  are  the  three  cardinal 
of  press  building:  materials 
grade;  up-to-date,  careful 
construction;  and  skilled  workman- 
le  Dederick  Baling  Press  you 
se  and  more ;  you  get  a  press 
that  will  produce  the  most 
work  with  the  fewest  re¬ 
pairs;  develops  high  effi¬ 
ciency  with  limited  pow¬ 
er.  Wonderfully  durable. 
A  press  to  fill  every  re¬ 
quirement  perfectly  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  Our  free  catalogue 
describes  the  entire  line  and 
gives  valuable  information. 


P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 
68  Tivoli  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  “NEW  WAY”  PRESS 

is  a  horizontal  press.  It  bales  1%  to  2^  tons  per  hour. 
Feed  hole  46x&0  inches — easy  to  feed;  no  tramping, 
fork  only  used.  Revolutionizes  the  loose  baling  system. 
Makes  the  very  desirable  eastern  market  bale.  Beats 
all  Box  and  Upright  Presses  by  doing  100  per  cent 
more  work.  Stands  at  work  just  as  you  see  it  in  the  cut. 
Very  portable.  Adapted  to  bank  barn  work.  We  also 
make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses.  Write  for  catalog. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  157  MAIN  ST..  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


Ifin  nnn  bate  Cabbage  Plants  for  sale  at  $1  per 
IUU,  UUU  1,000.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 

Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sow 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHKIMKR  &  SONS,  Ligonier  Iud. 

D|  AUTO — Cabbage;  Beet ;  (8  doz.  prepaid  40  cts.)  $1.00 
rL.HH  I  O  per  1000;  all  varieties;  Grown  from  Selected 
Seed;  sold  direct.  Click's  Seed  Farms.  Lancaster.  Fa. 


COOPER’S 
TREE  SPRAYS 

VI —  For  Trees  in  Dormant  state 
V2  — For  Summer  Use 
V3-For  Leaf-eating  Insects 


Effective  in  the  highest  degree.  Are  highly 
Concentrated.  Absolutely  uniform  in  strength. 
Mix  instantly  with  water.  One  part  to  100  parts 
water.  No  sediment  to  clog  nozzles.  Hurmless 
to  the  trees  and  user.  Non-poisonous  to  animals 
grazing  under  trees.  Invigorate  and  cleanse 
the  tree,  Write  for  pamphlet  of  convincing  testimony. 

Cyril  Francklyn  &  Co. ,62  Beaver  St.,  New  York,  or 
Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  177  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


•LIGHTNING 

strikes  thousands  of  barn*  just  after  the  hay 
and  grain  have  been  put  in  them.  Are  you 
running  the  risk  of  losing  your  buildings, 
your  stock  and  your  whole  season’s  crops  , 
by  one  terrible  flash?  Don’t  take  that  risk. 

I  Government  statistics  show  that  good  Light- 
P  ning  Rods  will  protect  them. 

Put  Up  Your  Own  Lightning  Rods 

and  save  half  the  cost.  We  sell  Direct  to 
'You — a  System  Complete,  ready  to  put  on 
your  buildings,  with  full  instructions  for  in¬ 
stalling.  Shipped  on  Approval;  return  if 
not  satisfied.  Let  us  send  you  our  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  F ree  Catalog— ask  for  them  today. 

The.  J.  A.  Scott  Company 

)  Mfrs.  Pure  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rods^ 

Dept.  I,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “  'SSSfi"" 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,  14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


mC  A  I  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed 
OHLC  cow  peas,  $1.75  to 


$4.00  bushel 
$2.00  bushel 


J.  E.  HOI. 


40c.  p< 
.BAN 


D,  Milford.  Dela. 


rnn  PAI  C— A1  Early  Summer  Cabbage.  1,000, 
lUn  oMLL$5.00.  Cash  with  order,  i.uarantee 
stock  to  suit.  P.  E-  Peckham.li.P.D.  3.  Norwich, Ct. 

Acres  of  Cabbage  Plants,  on  new  land,  from 
purest  seeds.  —  Winnigstadt,  Succession,  Flat 
Dutch,  Danish  Bali.  600  in  basket,  $1.00  :  5000,  $5j00; 
10.000,  $8.00.  JOHN  KICHSTEDT,  Factory ville.Pa. 

f|NE  Quart  of  Strawberries  Plant  1910 

v  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KEVITT, 


Athenia,  N.  J. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


1909. 
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STEALING  WATER  FROM  FARMERS. 

I  saw  an  article  on  page  511,  by  H. 
A.  Metz,  saying  that  the  pumps  of  the 
New  York  water  system  did  not  af¬ 
fect  the  stratum  of  surface  water. 
How  was  it  that  last  Fall  the  City 
started  a  lot  of  pumps  at  Lynbrook, 
and  in  a  few  days  nearly  all  the  wells 
within  one-half  to  one  mile  went  dry? 
When  they  found  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  sued  they  stopped  their 
pumps,  and  water  all  came  back  in  the 
wells  and  the  people  have  had  no  more 
trouble  to  get  water.  E.  E. 

Hempstead,  L.  I. 

ANOTHER  THREE-HORSE  EVENER. 

I  have  seen  diagrams  of  three- 
horse  eveners  on  page  512.  Here  is  a 
different  style  that  I  use  with  entire 
satisfaction  on  plow  or  harrow,  and 


have  used  it  a  good  deal  on  manure 
spreader.  To  give  better  satisfaction, 
used  with  a  pole,  it  should  be  longer. 
All  measurements  are  from  center  to 
center  of  clevis.  Any  evener  and 
whiffletree  can  be  used  if  they  are  not 
so  long  as  to  interfere.  H.  s.  B. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


ORCHARD  COVER  CROPS  IN  NOVA 
SCOTIA. 

What  are  the  best  cover  crops  for  late 
seeding  in  Nova  Scotia  orchards  after  cul¬ 
tivation  stops? 

Canada  peas,  rape,  tares,  vetches  and 
buckwheat  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
Some  use  Crimson  clover  on  light 
loams.  Summer  vetches,  peas  and  buck¬ 
wheat  are  the  three  cover  crops  most 
in  use  at  present,  and  are  usually  sown 
from  July  1  to  10.  e.  j.  l. 

Kingsport,  N.  S. 

For  cover  crops  common  Red  clover, 
peas,  tares,  rape  or  buckwheat  should 
do  well.  The  first  and  great  rule  in 
growing  apples  here  is  to  tile-drain 
the  land;  if  that  is  not  done,  better 
leave  it  alone.  In  spraying  I  use  Paris 
green  for  insects  and  blue  stone  (cop¬ 
per  sulphate)  for  fungous  growths. 
Mixed  with  water  these  are  easily  ap¬ 
plied  with  any  spray  pumps.  Those 
wonderful  concoctions  and  mixtures  of 
which  we  see  the  published  formulas 
from  time  to  time  look  well  to  a  chem¬ 
ist,  I  admit,  but  I  find  the  simpler  mix- 
ures  do  the  work  most  satisfactorily. 
Plums  grow  well  here.  Damsons,  Mag¬ 
num  Bonum,  Bradshaw,  Moore’s  Arc¬ 
tic  and  Lombard  are  favorite  varieties. 
Japans  are  not  hardy.  Black  knot  is 
controlled  by  cutting  out  in  Winter  and 
spraying  trees  first  of  May  with  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  solution,  one  ounce  to  five 
gallons  water.  I  have  not  seen  any 
scale  here  yet.  Peaches  are  not  a  suc¬ 
cess  with  us.  Pears  give  excellent 
crops.  J.  h.  c. 

Picton  Co.,  N.  S. 

Crimson  clover  was  used  a  great  deal 
a  few  years  ago ;  it  made  a  good  growth 
and  would  winter  about  one  year  in 
four.  We  do  not  care  much  if  clover 
crop  does  not  live  through  the  Winter, 
as  we  plow  our  orchard  the  first 
thing  in  the  Spring.  For  several  years 
we  have  been  using  Summer  vetches 
or  tares ;  they  make  a  good  growth  on 
any  kind  of  land,  and  when  the  land  is 
good  all  you  can  plow  under.  Sand 
or  Winter  vetch  I  have  used  a  good 
deal ;  it  winters  well  and  makes  a 
quick  growth  in  the  Spring,  and  would 
be  used  more  except  for  the  high  price 
of  seed.  Mammoth  Red  clover  is  very 
often  used.  Here  the  farmers  are  us¬ 
ing  Summer  vetches,  or  tares,  more 
than  anything  else.  I  think  you  can 
safely  recommend  the  Summer  or  Win¬ 
ter  vetches,  as  the  best  cover  crop ;  all 
the  best  orchard  men  are  using  them; 
here  they  have  been  used  for  about  10 
years.  f.  a.  p. 

Berwick,  N.  S. 


RAIN  WATER  AND  FARM  FILTERS. 

II.  E.,  Pennsylvania — I  am  thinking  of 
making  another  cistern  ou  my  farm.  Do 
you  think  that  filtered  rain  water  is  good 
and  healthful  for  drinking,  and  what  is 
the  best  method  of  filtering  in  cistern? 
Our  artesian  wells  are  not  satisfactory. 

T.  M.  C.j  New  York. — Having  a  400- 
barrel  cistern,  with  an  eight-barrel  filter, 
the  two  connected  by  a  pipe  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  what  is  the  best  material  to  use  for 
filtering  to  guarantee  purity  and  cleanli¬ 
ness?  We  burn  soft  coal,  and  hence  the 
rain-water  is  dark  when  it  reaches  the 
filter.  Wc  have  an  abundance  of  good 
gravel  at  hand,  and  can  also  get  charcoal. 

Ans. — Have  a  careful  mason  put  a 
brick  partition  in  cistern,  leaving  about 
three-quarters  of  the  space  on  the  in¬ 
take  side.  Have  this  laid  in  cement 
mortar,  care  being  taken  that  no  spaces 
are  left  for  water  to  get  through  be¬ 
tween  the  brick;  have  the  partition 
slightly  convex  on  the  intake  side.  Ar¬ 
range  the  conductor  for  carrying  the 
water  into  cistern  or  to.  one  side,  then, 
after  a  rain,  leave  it  turned  out  until 
the  next  rain  has  washed  the  roof  for 
a  few  minutes,  when  it  can  be  turned 
into  cistern.  Pump  (of  course)  from 
the  other  side  the  water  that  has  fil¬ 
tered  through  the  brick. 

The.  barrel  filters  are  filled  with  char¬ 
coal  and  gravel,  alternate  layers  of 
each,  finishing  at  the  top.  finally  with 
gravel.  I  should  prefer  a  smaller  one 
than  of  eight-barrel  capacity  for  con¬ 
veniences  of  cleaning.  And  I  should 
pay  more  attention  to  keeping  roof 
clean  than  to  any  filter.  Rain  water  is 
the  purest  and  most  healthful  of  any 
water,  but  is  at  its  best  only  for  a  few 
days,  hence  the  better  way  to  store  it 
is  in  large  crocks  that  can  be  cleaned 
and  refilled  often.  Cleanliness  of  roof 
and  receptacle  for  storing  is  the  pro¬ 
verbial  “ounce  of  prevention,”  and  fil¬ 
ters  are  the  “pound  of  cure.”  j.  f.  v.  s. 


PRESERVATIVES  FOR  SHINGLES. 

I  have  been  a  carpenter  for  more  than 
20  years ;  have  recently  gone  to  farming. 
In  regard  to  shingle  Hip,  I  advise  linseed 
oil,  either  raw  or  boiled  (boiled  dries  quick¬ 
er),  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  to  a  con¬ 
sistency  so  when  the  shingles  are  dipped 
they  will  drain  quickly.  Another  good 
thing  is  creosote  oil  (which  is  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid)  mixed  with  liquid  coal  tar  and 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  tar  to 
four  gallons  creosote  oil.  This  is  a  sticky 
mess,  and  the  shingles  cannot  be  used  until 
dry,  but  it  preserves  them  all  right.  The 
simplest,  and  as  good  as  anything,  is  to 
dip  them  in  the  milk  of  lime.  This  is  also 
cheap.  Milk  of  lime  is  simply  building 
lime  slaked  in  water  to  make  whitewash. 
The  shingles  should  be  dry.  Green  wood 
will  not  take  any  kind  of  dip.  I  would 
advise  the  use  of  galvanized  wire  nails. 

Branford,  Conn.  n.  c.  c. 

On  page  5G7  “Subscriber”  from  Nova 
Scotia  wants  to  save  his  shingles.  After] 
you  shingle  your  roof,  give  it  two  coats  of 
crude  petroleum.  You  can  buy  this  for 
about  20  cents  per  gallon,  by  the  barrel, 
and  if  you  will  give  it  one  or  two  coats 
every  three  or  four  years,  I  think  your 
children  or  your  grandchildren  will,  have 
the  job  of  shingling  it  next  time.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  preserving  qualities  of  crude 
petroleum  and  any  kind  of  paint  is  this : 
The  paint  forms  a  ridge  at  the  top  of  the 
layer  of  shingles  and  holds  the  water  just 
under  the  lap,  and  rots  it  quicker  than  if 
it  had  no  paint  on ;  the  crude  petroleum, 
on  thfe  other  hand,  saturates  the  shingle 
and  forms  an  oil  or  grease  under  the  layer, 
which  will  not  let  the  water  get  up  under 
the  layer  of  shingles,  and  while  the  oil 
appears  to  be  gone  off  the  face  of  the 
roof  after  a  time,  you  need  not  worry,  for 
it  is  there  just  under  the  surface,  and  is 
taking  care  of  the  health  of  the  shingles 
for  you.  E.  s.  s. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  — But  does  not  the  crude  petro¬ 
leum  increase  the  danger  from  fire? 


Trespass  Notices. 

Trespassers  come  on  to  my  land,  steal¬ 
ing  berries  and  doing  other  injury.  What 
notices  should  I  post  to  keep  them  out? 

Connecticut.  n.  s. 

No  person  has  a  right  to  go  upon  your 
land.  You  may  sue  them  for  trespass  or 
arrest  them  for  theft.  You  need  not  post 
any  notice,  but  may  do  it  as  a  warning 
and  to  prevent  trouble.  Any  sign  you  post 
up  will  serve  as  a  notice  against  tres¬ 
passers.  “Keep  Out.”  “No  Trespassing 
Allowed.”  “Thou  halt  Not  Steal.”  or  any 
notice  will  serve  your  purpose.  An  arrest 
might  have  the  desired  effect. 


When  Your  Tools 
Need  Grinding 

It  is  but  the  work  of  a  minute  to  sharpen  a 
chisel,  a  plane,  a  knife  or  any  edged  tool  on  a 
Keen  Kutter  Grindstone. 

Made  of  very  carefully  selected  Berea  grit — 
mounted  on  an  extra  braced  tubular  frame  that 
never  sways  or  “wabbles.”  Ball  bearings 
and  double  tread  make  it  run  as  easy  as  a 
bicycle.  With  this  grindstone  and  an  outfit  of 

mn 
mm 

Tools  and  Cutlery 

you  are  always  ready  for  the  finest  or  heaviest  work. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  tempered  for  lasting  edges  and  once  sharpened 
stay  sharp  indefinitely. 

For  the  home  they  are  ideal,  doing  better  work  with  less  attention 
than  the  ordinary  nameless  kinds. 

Remember  the  name  and  look  for  the  trademark  next 
time  you  buy  any  tool— whether  it  be  a  hammer  or  a 
saw,  an  ice  pick  or  a  can  opener,  a  bread  knife  or  a 
cleaver.  Then  you  are  sure  of  satisfaction ;  for  all 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  guaranteed. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.) 

St.  Louis  and  Now  York,  U.  S.  A. 


— 99  %o  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  vour  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHtf 


For  Barn  or  Stack 
With  Fork  or  Sling  I 

Offer  every  conven- 
ence  of  any  carrier  j 
made  and  excel  all  others  in  easy 
draft  and  continued  service. 

Result  of  40  Years’  Experience 

Many  different  styles  adapted  for 

every  requirement.  Saves  labor, 

repairs,  and  holds  the  load  at  any 

point.  Send  a  Postal  To-Day 
for  Free  Catalogue. 

The  Ricker  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Is  a  Broadcast  Lime  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Sower  a  Good 
Investment  ? 

We  unhesitatingly  say  that  if  the 
proper  machine  is  purchased — a  ma¬ 
chine  that  is  guaranteed  to  sow  in  wide 
range  of  quantities  such  materials  as 
granular  lime,  phosphates,  nitrate  of 
soda,  dry  wood  ashes,  etc. — it  is  a  profit¬ 
able  machine  to  buy.  The  Farmers’ 
Favorite  Broadcast  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sower,  made  by  the  American  Seeding- 
Machine  Co.,  Incorporated,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  will  do  this  work  in  the  right 
way  and  it  is  fully  guaranteed  to  do 
all  that  the  manufacturers  claim  for  it. 
Send  to  the  manufacturers  for  copy  of 
the  Farmers’  Favorite  Broadcast  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Sower  booklet,  and  any 
other  information  you  may  wish.  Then 
go  to  your  retail  implement  dealer  and 
insist  on  seeing  the  Farmers’  Favorite. 
The  increased  yields  from  your  acres 
will  pay  you  handsomely  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  you  make  in  one  of  these 
machines. 
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"Cyclone”  '•Sly  three  stroke  self 
feed  hay  press  is  latest,  most  powerful 
and  most  efficient.  Each  circle  of  team 
presses  three  charges.  Self  feed  auto¬ 
matically  puts  hay  down.  Wonderfully 
Increased  capacity.  Write  now  for  “Baler 
Book”  and  special  low  prices.  Best 
press,  cost  least.  Five  days  free  trial. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy.  III.  Established  1867. 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID  ^$8.7 5 

for  <  Buggy  Wheel*.  Steel  Tire*.  With  Rubber  Tire*.  SIS. 20.  I 
mfg.  wheels  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Top*  >6.60,  Shafts  J2.00.  Top 


Banks  Ui;  Harness, $5.  Learn  how  to  bay  direct.  Cetalofitc  Pree.  Repair 


Wheels.  $b. 60.  Wagon  Umbrella  free,  w  R  BOOB,  Cincinnati*  0. 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Roofing'. 
Does  away  with  leaks  and  re¬ 
pairs.  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  sam¬ 
ples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


/bithonu  Fence 


A  fence  the  manufacturers 
are  willing  to  have  a  pros¬ 
pective  customer  know  all 
iabout.  We  will  send  you  a 
small  hand  sample  by  mail 
showing  size  of  wire,  showing 
heavy  top  wire,  showing  the 
strong,  smooth  knot  which 
leaves  no  kink  inside  it  in  the  line  wire. 

No  Other  Fence  Built  Like  It 
Best  wire.  Best  Knot.  Best  mechanical 
skill.  Equal  length  of  line  wires  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  today  for  free  sample  and 
booklet. 

The  ANTHONY  FENCE  CO.. 

^  10  Michigan  St.,  ^ 

^  Tecomseh.  Michigan,  U.  S.  A.  — .g 


See 

that 

Knot 


iPOWN  FENCE 


Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 
galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock  ^ 

strong.Chicken  tight.  1 5  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  Free. We  pay  frt. 
The  Brown  Fence  &.  Wire  Co.,  Dept,  It,  Cleveland,  Ohio* 


-HAVANA  LOW  WAGONS* 


You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  make  the  boys  haul 
hay,  fodder,  etc.,  with  an  ordinary  HIGH  farm 
wagon,  when  we  can  furnish  you  a  LOW-DOWN  truck 
for  much  less  money.  We  can  lit  your  farm  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels.  Write  a  postal  for  our 
FKKK  CATALOG,  prices  and  measurement  rules. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Box  17, Havana, III. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheaoest 


For  Sale  by 

The  Merrill  Co.,  Tole¬ 
do,  Ohio;  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Farmer’s  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Joseph  Breck  & 
Son,  Boston,  Mass,  and 
L.  A.  Green,  M’f’r. 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
Sftlo  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
JTorestville,  Conn. 
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Ruralisms 

The  Biggest  Radish. — Some  16 
3-ears  ago  the  writer  tested  a  rather 
extensive  assortment  of  Oriental  flow¬ 
er  and  garden  seeds  collected  by  a 
Japanese  correspondent.  Most  were 
impractical  for  American  gardens, 
some  were  unattractive  or  even  dan¬ 
gerous  weeds,  but  a  few  interesting 
novelties  turned  up,  among  which  were 
the  strange  and  beautiful  Ipomceas, 
now  well  known  as  Imperial  Japanese 
morning-glories,  n  wonderfully  |large 
flowered  golden  yellow  Cassia  that 
were  never  able  to  propagate  or  re¬ 
produce  from  seeds,  various  Asiatic 
mustards  and  cabbages,  such  as 
are  now  grown  so  extensively  for 
Chinese  restaurants,  and  the  gigantic 
Summer  radish,  lately  exploited  as  the 
Sakurajima,  or  Mammoth  Japan 
radish.  The  development  of  its  great 
spreading  leaves  and  immense  tubers, 
as  large  as  prize  mangel-wurzels,  was 
noted  with  intense  interest.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  young  radishes  when  less 
than  two  inches  in  diameter  compared 
well  with  other  Summer  varieties,  but 
with  age  they  became  too  hard  and. 
turnip-like  in  flavor  to  be  enjoyable. 
They  seldom  become  pungent  or  pithy, 
but  the  quality  steadily  deteriorated 
after  ordinary  table  size  was  reached. 
The  Sakurajima  radish  may  readily 
be  grown  to  weigh  10  or  more  pounds 
in  any  good  light  garden  soil,  and  the 
large  roots  keep  well  into  Winter  un¬ 
der  ordinary  potato  storage  conditions, 
but  it  is  of  more  utility  as  a  culinary 
than  as  a  salad  vegetable  when  at  all 
mature.  In  other  words,  it  is  better 
cooked  than  raw,  as  Americans  usually 
cat  radishes.  The  Chinese  constantly 
use  it  cut  in  thin  slices  as  a  soup  vege¬ 
table  and  serve  it,  after  slight  boiling, 
in  their  cooked  salads.  Some  excel¬ 
lent  recipes  for  preparing  radishes  may 
be  found  on  page  598.  The  Sakura¬ 
jima  variety  is  particularly  adapted  for 
such  purposes  on  account  of  its  great 
size  and  firm  texture.  The  Japanese 
claim  to  grow  it  to  weigh  30  pounds, 
and  reach  nearly  two  feet  in  length  by 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  most, 
extensively  grown  in  this  country  in 
Long  Island.  Seeds  are  offered  by  a 
prominent  New  York  dealer  for  five 
cents  the  packet. 

The  Favorite  Radish. — The  favor¬ 
ite  radish  for  the  Eastern  States  at 
least,  is  the  Scarlet  Globe — the  little 
cherry-like  red  kind,  grown  by  the 
millions  everywhere  —  tender,  sweet 
and  crisp  at  the  proper  stage,  but  a 
puff  of  insipid  pith  if  allowed  to  stand 
a  few  days  too  long.  They  may  be 
grown,  inside  or  out,  under  proper 
conditions,  to  edible  size  in  four  or 
five  weeks  time.  Expert  growers  turn 
out  these  little  radishes  every  week  in 
the  year,  using  a  (compact;  'growing 
strain,  known  as  Scarlet  Globe  Short- 
top  Forcing,  for  Winter  culture  under 
glass.  Three  crops  may  usually  be 
grown  in  the  same  soil  in  the  green¬ 
house  during  the  cold  season,  but  let¬ 
tuce  is  often  worked  in  at  the  last  ro¬ 
tation  to  avoid  the  radish  diseases  that 
are  encouraged  by  repeated  cropping 
without  change  of  soil.  Outside  suc¬ 
cessive  sowings  are  made  every  week 
or  two,  as  the  edible  life  of  these 
xlainty  relishes  is  short,  indeed,  in  hot 
Summer  weather.  Light,  rich  soil  and 
frequent  stirring  are  the  requisites  of 
commercial  radish  culture.  The  best 
seeds  come  from  abroad,  as  American 
growers  do  not  appear  to  have  patience 
to  transplant  the  tubers,  making  rigid 
selection  of  those  true  to  type  and  dis¬ 
carding  the  inferior  ones.  Radish 
seed,  where  culling  is  not  rigidly  car¬ 
ried  out,  is  practically  worthless  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  cultivated 
radishes  are  all  supposed  to  have  de¬ 
scended  from  an  Asiatic  mustard-like 
plant,  similar  to  charlock  which  can 


be  induced  to  produce  an  edible  root 
in  a  few  generations  of  selection,  but 
no  really  satisfactory  wild  progenitor 
has  yet  been  found. 

The  Ornamental  Lupins. — Tell  us  some¬ 
thing  of  t lie  flowering  lupins.  l.  e.  l. 

About  80  species  of  the  genus  Lu- 
pinus  inhabit  western  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Atlantic  coast  region  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Some  are  inconspicuous  weeds,  one  or 
two  are  useful  forage  plants  for  dry 
soils,  but  many  have  showy  pea-like 
blooms,  blue,  white  or  yellow  in  color, 
disposed  in  long  terminal  racemes. 
The  varieties  generally  offered  by 
seedsmen  are  hardy  annuals  and  per¬ 
ennials,  so  changed  by  ■intercrossing 
and  garden  cultivation,  that  their  spe¬ 
cific  origin  is  no  longer  apparent.  The 
following  species  are  very  desirable 
for  the  annual  border :  L.  Hartwegi, 
L.  Cruikshanki  and  L.  hirsutus,  all 
blue,  growing  two  or  three  feet  high ; 
the  first  and  last  have  also  white  vari¬ 
eties.  L  hirsutus  ruber  has  rose-col¬ 
ored  flowers;  L.  mutabilis  has  very 
beautiful  blooms,  fragant,  blue,  white 
and  yellow  in  color,  but  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  South  America  and  is  not 
as  hardy  as  the  others.  L.  nanus 
grows  less  than  a  foot  high,  with 
pretty  white  and  blue  blossoms.  The 
best  of  the  perennial  kinds  is  probably 
L.  polyphvllus,  often  five  feet  high, 
with  deep  blue  and  occasionally  white 
blooms,  and  L.  tricolor  elegans,  an  in¬ 
determinate  variety,  three  feet  high, 
with  yellow,  blue  and  rose-colored 
blooms.  All  thrive  best  in  deep,  rich 
loam,  but  seeds  should  usually  be  sown 
where  plants  are  to  bloom,  as  they 
rarely  bear  transplanting.  Plants 
should  stand  from  one  to  three  feet 
apart,  according  to  variety.  Nursery¬ 
men  often  grow  L.  polyphyllus  in  pots, 
so  they  may  be  planted  out  without 
root  disturbance.  As  a  general  rule 
the  best  situations  for  lupins  are 
among  low  shrubs  or  in  the  back  rows 
of  the  perennial  border. 

The  Biri>’s-Nest  Moss. — A  curio 
often  featured  by  mail  order  houses  is 
the  Bird’s-nest  moss,  or  Mexican 
“resurrection”  plant,  Selaginella  lepi- 
dophylla.  It  grows  abundantly  in  the 
semi-arid  highlands  of  Mexico  and 
western  Texas,  often  covering  large 
surfaces  of  barren,  rocky  land.  Dur¬ 
ing  dry  weather  it  curls  tightly  to¬ 
gether,  the  leaf-like  branches  becom¬ 
ing  gray  and  brittle,  but  when  rain 
falls  it  quickly  opens  into  an  attractive 
fern-like  rosette,  quite  fresh  and  green 
in  appearance.  When  cut  at  the  end 
of  the  growing  season  these  “resurrec¬ 
tion”  plants  retain  for  some  months 
sufficient  vitality  to  repeat  the  process 
many  times,  if  alternately  moistened 
and  allowed  to  dry  out.  Occasionally 
a  plant  may  be  induced  by  careful 
treatment  to  root  and  grow  after  be¬ 
ing  severed  from  the  soil  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  Figs.  260  and  261, 
page  607,  show  the  appearance  of  a 
Bird’s-nest  moss  before  and  after 
moistening,  the  latter  picture  being  re¬ 
duced  one-half  in  size.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  Selaginellas  having  the  same 
property  in  a  minor  degree,  but  the 
one  known  as  Mexican  resurrection 
plant  is  most  striking.  Other  “resur¬ 
rection”  plants  imported  by  curio 
dealers  are  the  Rose  of  Jericho,  a 
mustard-like  plant  common  in  Arabia 
and  Palestine,  and  the  Pygmy  Aster, 
a  little  composite  plant  from  the  north¬ 
ern  border  of  the  desert  of  Sahara. 
These  do  not  retain  life,  but  swell 
and  unfold  their  scaly  blooms  and 
seed  capsules  when  moistened,  present¬ 
ing  a  curious  appearance.  Some  of 
the  Figworts  or  Mesembryanthemums 
have  the  same  quality,  while  one  of 
our  southern  ferns,  Polypodium  in- 
canum,  also  under  favorable  conditions 
makes  an  interesting  resurrection  plant. 
Such  curiosities  of  the  botanical  world 
are  interesting,  but  have  slight  horti¬ 
cultural  importance.  w.  v.  F. 


To  kill  potato  bugs  and  to  check 
blight,  use  Bowker’s  uyrox  early. 
Sticks  like  paint.  Cost  50c.  to  $1  per 
acre.  Mail  orders  to  Bowker  Insecti¬ 
cide  Co.,  Boston. — Adv. 


Niagara  Brand 
Products 

Unsurpassed;  for— 

Convenience,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness • 

Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution— 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead — Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined---beats  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint — Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayera-Buik  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues,prices,  etc.,  FREE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co . 

Middleport,  N.  V. 


[OR  RAPID,  EASY  SPRAYING 

“AUtO-POp”  NOZZLE. 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 

by  using  the  •‘Auto-Pop’*  nozzle  on  the 
••Auto-Spray’*  pump  Write  for  factory 
prices,  spraying  guide  and  agency  otter. 

E.C.Brown  Co.,  28  Bochtstw.il.  Y. 


Mounted  Gasoline  Engines 

Our  engines  are  simply 

constructed  and  guar-  -  u  tff*  A  lie 

.  ...  -  ■  »-  1  — - -  *  llest 

Made 


anteed  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  Write  for 
free  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  low  prices  on 
both  steam  and 
gasoline  engines 
and  on  all  farm 
implements. 

Th«  Massinger 
Mlg.  Co., 

P  0.  Box  3,Tatamy,  Pa. 


TARGET  BRAND 

QUICK  BORDEAUX, 

a  spray  material  for  use  on  trees  and 
plants  in  foliage.  The  unique  met  hod  of 
jiackiug  makes  it  entirely  different 
from  other  prepared  Bordeaux.  Send 
for  testimonials  and  opinions  showing 
how  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  fruit 
and  potatoes  from  60^  to  IOO4  by  its  use. 
TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martlnsburg.W.  Va. 


SELECT  NOW 

FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

Agents  Wanted 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  CO.  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

In  Original  lags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 
305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
1103  Temple  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Canada 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

321  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Will  m 
’  your 
Silo  with 
any  Pow- 
e  r  from 
4  H-Pup. 

Will  cut 
or  shred 

green  or  dry  fodder  and 
cut  hay  or  straw.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  explains  why  Whirl" 
winds  succeed  where 
others  fail.  Carried  in 
stock  at  principal  trans¬ 
fer  points.  Pamphlet,— 
"How  and  Why  to  Fill  a 
Silo,”  sent  free. 

Wilder-Strong  implement  Co, 

Box  33 

Monroe,  Mich. 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Cutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  lesr  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the.  Work 
claimed  for  it.  ' 

'  If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papoc.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10  Shortsville.N.Y. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDIC’ATKD  STOCK 
BALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  yon  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $r».oo.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


FARM  LOANS. 

We  can  place  first  mortgages  on  good  Eastern 
farms.  If  you  want  to  raise  money  on  your  prop¬ 
erty  send  for  free  application  blank.  E.  A. 
ST  ROUT  CO.,  Bond  and  Mortgage  Dept.,  47  W.  34th 
Street,  New  York. 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


»»»"■ 

l!|'#W 

I;  —  in 

izlS 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-8AVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


ongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air  tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
international  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linesville,  Pa. 


i  With  BLOWERand  Traveling 
FEED  TABLE 

Made 
in  sizes 
to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  59  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

Wo  .bo  make  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


r  RE  WHAT  YODRE  LOSING 

'  The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  HIHHHHH 
reports  that  in  an  exhaustive  experiment  which  covered  10  years  the  av¬ 
erage  “gain  due  to  spraying  potatoes”  was  233  bushels  per  acre.  How 
much  would  that  amount  to  on  your  crop?— Have  you  ever  figured  it  out?  You 
can  increase  your  crop  just  as  much,  and  the  increase  of  “one  acre”  will  more 
than  pay  for  onr  best  sprayer.  If  you  are  tired  of  seeing  your  crop  cut  in  half 
—by  blight,  bugs,  rot,  etc.  Get  one  of  our 


POTATO  SPRAYERS 


on  Free  Trial 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 
PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF 


no-bank-deposit,  no-strings-to-our-“free-trial.” 
'  " "  "  '  jfit. - 


,  -  - -  -  Spray  first,  then  if  you  buy—  pay 

us  out  of  the  “extra  profit.”  These  eprayers  SPKAY  ANYTHING,  potatoes  and  truck,  4 
to  6  rows  at  a  time.  Also  first-class  orchard  and  vineyard  sprayers.  “Man-Power  and  Horse- 
Power.”  High-pressure  and  perfect  agitation,  vapor  Spray  prevents  blight,  seal),  rot 
and  bugs  and  other  insects  from  injuring  your  crop.  Strong  and  durable.  Brass  ball- 
.  valves,  plunger, cylinder, strainer,  etc.  GUARANTEED  5  TEAKS,  i 

you  at  dealer’s  wholesale  pric-  1 
“  .... 


.  Shipped  direct  to 


>- 


FOR  MAN-POWER 


es.  We  pay  freight.  Tell  us 
which  sprayer  you  are  interested 
in  and  you’ll  get  our  valuable 
Spraying-Guide,  Catalog  of  “all 
kinds”  of  sprayers,  and  our  special 
free  Sprayer  offer  to  first  in 
your  locality  this  season. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

47  MOUTH  ST.,  CANTON,  0. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  Wet  Day. — I  had  planned  for  a  great 
campaign  against  the  weeds  for  Saturday, 
.Tune  5.  There  was  need  of  it.  Corn 

planting  had  not  been  ended,  the  straw¬ 

berries  were  beginning  to  redden  up  with 
fruit  and  green  with  weeds  at  the  same 

time,  the  rye  was  ready  to  cut  and  the 
grass  was  working  into  the  potatoes  and 
asparagus.  There  was  a  soaker  all  day 
Friday — just  what  we  needed  to  refresh 

the  crops.,  Now  give  us  a  good  sun  and 
a  wind  for  Saturday  and  we  could  do 
great  work.  But  Saturday  came  with  dull 
skies  and  that  meanest  of  all  weather— a 
thick  drizzle.  The  first  thing  I  saw  in  the 

morning  was  the  drip  of  the  water  past 

the  window.  I  got  breakfast  and  went 
out  to  look  at  the  situation.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  to  be  a  day  of  fog  and  drizzle — 

not  hard  showers,  but  air  like  the  mist 

from  a  fine  spray  nozzle.  The  ground  was 
soaked,  and  cultivating  or  hoeing  would 
merely  transplant  the  weeds  from  one  place 
to  another.  Yet  it  was  just  the  kind  of 
weather  for  a  form  of  cultivation  which 

we  practice  at  Hope  farm. 

Bob  and  Jerry  had  evidently  prepared 
for  a  day  of  repose,  or  contemplation  like 
those  described  in  “Wet  Days  at  Edge- 
wood.”  They  looked  at  me  reproachfully 

wdien  I  told  Robert  to  harness  them  to 

the  wagon  and  clean  out  the  barnyard. 
Four  loads  of  manure  had  accumulated 
there,  and  the  orders  were  to  haul  this 
to  the  side  hill  and  throw  about  40  pounds 
around  each  young  apple  tree — selecting 

the  ones  that  bloomed  this  year.  These 
trees  are  in  sod  and  have’  never  been 
plowed  or  cultivated.  We  throw  manure, 
weeds,  fine  brush — anything  that  will  hold 
moisture  or  will  rot — around  these  trees  in 
place  of  cultivating  them.  I  have  learned 
that  the  best  time  to  do  this  is  in  wet 
weather,  when  the  ground  is  full  of 
moisture.  This  mulch  material  put  on  top 
ot  the  ground  at  such  times  will  hold  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  also  decay  more 
rapidly.  So  Ilenry  and  Robert  went  at 
this  job.  Philip  went  at  the  garden,  plant¬ 
ing  the  last  of  the  tomatoes  and  thinning 
out  crops.  I  got  out  the  scythe  and  gave 
it  a  good  edge  on  the  stone.  This  is  the 
wet  weather  hoe  at  Hope  farm.  We  have 
blocks  of  peach  trees  planted  in  sod,  and 
the  grass  and  clover  have  made  a  heavy 
growth  around  them.  These  trees  have 
been  mulched  and  fertilized,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  great,  thick  masses  of  clover  are 
growing  about  three  feet  from  the  base 
of  l  lie  tree.  There  could  be  no  liner  mulch 
material  and  no  better  time  to  put  it  on 
than  while  the  soil  is  wet.  So  I  put 
on  rubber  hoots  and  a  light  overcoat  and 
went  at  it  with  the  scythe.  The  spectacle 
<>t  a  man  with  some  surplus  flesh  wearing 
an  overcoat  while  mowing  on  a  muggv 
.nine  day  ought  to  make  even  Jersey  weath¬ 
er  ashamed  of  itself,  and  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  cloud  roll  off  to  the  west 
and  the  drizzle  stop.  I  could  pull  off 
Loth  coals  and  swing  my  scythe  with 
greater  freedom.  Some  of  these  peach  trees 
did  not  show  the  color  they  should,  and 
these  I  marked  for  a  dose  of  chemicals. 

I  can  put  soluble  fertilizer  on  such  trees, 
mow  the  grass  over  it,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  see  the  effect.  There  is  no  better 
time  to  do  it  than  on  a  wet  day.  But 
why  did  we  not  put  the  manure  on  these 
Peach  trees?  I  think  the  manure  better 
tor  apples.  The  peach  will  not  stand  too 
much  feeding.  I  have  fed  peach  trees  so 
heavily  that  gum  formed  all  over  them,  and 
when  Winter  came  they  were  injured  even 
by  moderate  freezing.  The  apple  tree  can¬ 
not  be  hurt  by  overfeeding.  When  you 
manure  a  tree  you  do  not  know  exactly 
how  much  you  give  it,  but  when  you  use 
a  pound  of  fertilizer  you  can  know  just 
what  you  are  doing.  Therefore  I  prefer 
chemicals  for  the  peach,  and  experience 
will  show  a  good  observer  just  how  much 
to  use.  Between  showers  Henry  and  Rob¬ 
ert  got  that  manure  around  the  apple 
trees  and  I  cut  around  some  100  peach 
trees.  The  scythe  bit  into  the  wet  grass 
well,  and  I  know  that  a  week  hence  you 
can  see  a  difference  in  color  of  the  leaves. 
But  of  course  I  hear  some  one  saying, 
Why  does  this  man  work  with  a  hand 
scythe?  Why  not  take  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  and  make  a  full  job  of  it?  The 
truth  is  that  on  these  blocks  of  orchard 
I  cut  grass  for  hay  in  early  July.  The 
purebred  mulchers  will  call  me  a'  traitor 
to  the  cause,  but  on  part  of  my  soil  I 
can  take  a  ton  or  more  of  hay  per  acre, 
besides  leaving  grass  enough  around  my 
trees  for  a  fair  mluch.  ,  This  hand  cut¬ 
ting  is  done  before  time  for  haying.  I  cut 
a  circle  some  eight  feet  through.  The 
more  this  grass  is  cut  the  more  it  grows. 
We  went  down  early  for  dinner,  to  find 
that  mother  and  the  children  had  been 
busy  in  and  around  the  house.  We  soon 
spoiled  the  appearance  of  a  pot  roast,  emp¬ 
tied  great  dishes  of  mashed  potatoes  and 
rhubarb  sauce,  and  in  spite  of  the  high 
price  of  wheat  carved  up  several  loaves 
of  bread. 

The  sky  was  clearer  after  dinner,  and 
Philip  started  to  plant  Hubbard  squash. 
We  crowd  things  pretty  hard  on  the  lower 
farm — one  crop  following  another.  The 
lirst  of  the  peas  were  in  bloom.  They 
had  been  fully  cultivated,  and  now  Philip 
put  hills  of  squash  eight  feet  apart  in 
every  other  row  of  peas.  Chicken  manure 
is  put  in  the  hill  and  one  or  two  kernels 
of  Evergreen  sweet  corn  put  in  each  hill 
of  squash.  As  soon  as  the  peas  are  picked 
Hi(‘  vines  are  pulled  and  the  field  thoroughly 
cultivated.  The  squash  vines,  in  time, 
cover  all  the  ground,  and  the  sweet  corn 
grows  up  above  them.  Then  in  August 
Crimson  clover  and  turnips  are  seeded 
among  the  vines.  It  requires  an  abundance 
ot  plant  food  and  moisture  to  grow  things 
m  this  way,  but  it  can  be  done.  Bob 
was  hitched  to  the  covered  wagon  and  a 
load  of  fertilizer  put  aboard.  I  took  my 
scythe  and  sickle  and  Robert  and  Henry 
started  for  the  Stringfellow  orchard.  Our 
older  readers  will  remember  that  this  or¬ 
chard  stands  in  a  rough  field  at  the  back 
of  the  farm.  The  trees  were  little  .Tune 
mul  whips  planted  in  holes  made  by  punch¬ 
ing  a  crow-bar  into  the  ground.  These 
trees  have  a  crop  this  year  and  they  need 


some  food.  The  soil  is  naturally  poor. 
Rye  was  seeded  in  the  orchard  last  year 
and  grass  is  growing  around  the  trees. 
In  feeding  these  trees  I  told  Robert  and 
Henry  to  be  mindful  of  the  scriptural  in¬ 
junction,  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given.”  They  were  to  use  fertilizer  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fruit  in  sight.  I  do  not 
much  believe  in  fertilizing  a  tree ,  but  I 
use  it  for  the  fruit.  They  went  ahead 
with  buckets  and  threw  on  the  fertilizer 
with  their  hands— not  close  to  the  tree, 
but  out  near  the  ends  of  the  branches.  I 
followed  with  the  scythe  and  cut  the  weeds 
and  rye  so  that  it  covered  the  fertilizer. 
These  trees  goc  from  two  to  three  pounds 
apiece.  After  the  men  got  their  fertilizer 
on  I  sent  them  down  to  pump  out  the 
cesspool.  I  wanted-  to  finish  my  job,  but 
clouds  came  up  from  the  north  and  the 
drizzle  started  in  once  more.  In  time  of 
rain  I  think  a  man  of  my  age  should  be¬ 
gin  to  work  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.  I  venture  to  say  that  most  men 
who  swing  a  scythe  for  the  first  time  in 
seven  months  will  feel  it  in  the  back.  So 
I  started  for  home — and  the  rain  stopped 
just  about  as  I  got  there.  There  being 
an  hour  before  supper,  I  got  the  spade 
and  began  cutting  dock.  In  one  of  our 
strawberry  fields  dock  has  worked  in  as 
never  before.  We  are  turning  this  field 
into  a  peach  orchard,  having  planted  some 
125  trees  there  this  Spring.  I  got  out  the 
dock  by  driving  a  spade  under  the  root 
and  pulling  out  the  entire  plant.  These 
are  thrown  around  the  little  peach  trees 
for  a  mulch.  Some  big  plants  _  of  clover 
have  also  worked  into  the  berries;  these 
are  dug  out  in  the  same  way  and  used  as 
mulch.  In  going  through  the  Kevitt  patch 
I  saw  a  few  red  berries,  so  I  got  a  big 
saucer  and  was  able  to  pick  a  dish  of  fine 
ones,  which  were  brought  in  for  mother’s 
supper. 

There  was  hardly  time  to  .  get  clean  and 
dry  before  the  call  came  for  supper,  and 
we  lined  up  as  usual  for  baked  beans  and 
rhubarb  sauce.  It  had  been  a  lively  day 
for  all  as  we  learned  in  comparing  notes. 
One  boy  had  two  ducklings  just  out,  while 
the  other  had  13  tine  Red  chickens  out  of 
14  eggs.  The  girls  had  six  bantam  chicks 
hatched  by  the  little  bantam  hen.  On  the 
farm  the  subject  of  our  little  farm  con¬ 
ference  was  what  to  do  with  the  Crimson 
clover.  The  men  think  it  a  great  shame 
to  plow  that  beautiful  growth  under.  I 
think  there  must  be  about  $30  worth  of 
hay  on  each  acre  of  corn  ground.  The 

men  want  me  to  hold  up  corn  planting 
while  we  cut  and  cure  this  hay.  But 
here  we  are  close  to  June  15,  with  berry 
picking  coming  on,  hoeing  at  hand,  and  rye 
ro  cut  and  Alfalfa  beginning  to  head,  and 
wet  weather  in  sight.  That  hay  would  do 
our  cattle  good,  but  so  it  will  the  ground 
and  the  trees,  and  the  main  object  of 

rhis  farm  is  to  produce  a  fine  apple  or¬ 

chard.  The  corn,  the  clover,  the  cows  and 
the  peach  trees  are  side  issues — helps  along 
the  way.  That  clover  in  the  ground  is 
where  the  trees  get  their  share  of  it.  It 
does  look  like  a  sin  on  this  country  to  put 
that  fine  red  crop  all  under  ground;  yet 
it  was  a  present  to  us,  and  the  ground 
needs  it.  I  shall  use  some  fertilizer  in 
addition  and  try  my  hand  at  a  big  corn 
crop. 

I  thought  of  all  this  when,  after  the 

lamps  were  lighted,  I  sat  down  to  look 
over  my  mail.  I  ran  upon  a  letter  from 
Pennsylvania  in  which  this  question  is 
asked : 

“Page  557.  Why  did  you  not  use  a  disk 
harrow  instead  of  a  spring-tooth?” 

I  find  this  refers  to  the  way  we  handled 
that  old  field  at  the  back  of  the  farm.  It 
was  covered  with  young  birches  and  briers, 
and  of  course  the  soil  was  full  of  coots. 
The  plow  broke  many  of  these  roots  off. 
The  spring-tooth  seemed  better  for  several 
reasons.  It  not  only  ripped  out  the  roots, 
but  raked  them  off.  A  disk  would  have 
cut  some  of  them  and  slid  over  others, 
but  would  have  left  the  soil  still  filled  with 
broken  pieces.  Again,  there  are  still  many 
stumps  in  the  field  and  it  would  have  been 
a  slow  and  clumsy  job  to  work  the  disk 
among  them.  The  spring-tootli  could  be 
lifted  around  or  over  these  stumps  quite 
easily,  and  also  worked  up  closer  to  them. 
After  figuring  on  it  carefully,  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  spring-tooth  did  greater 
execution  and  left  the  land  freer.  Clear¬ 
ing  this  place  is  part  of  a  plan  I  have 
had  to  try  to  show  what  we  can  do 
with  some  of  these  loafer  fields.  We  have 
planted  Learning  corn  on  part  of  it,  and  I 
intend  to  try  to  see  how  large  a  yield 
we  can  get.  The  corn  was  planted  four 
feet  apart  and  is  now  up.  It  has  been 
well  fertilized,  and  we  shall  give  it  as  good 
culture  as  we  know  how  to  give.  I  am 
going  to  prove,  if  I  can,  that  the  time 
has  come  when  it  will  pay  to  plant  corn 
in  these  loafer  fields  and  take  care  of  the 
crop.  In  our  short  northern  seasons  we 
cannot  stop  to  tarry  and  dream  while 
crops  are  growing.  I  am  glad  that  at 
Hope  farm  we  can  cultivate  profitably 
■with  a  scythe  when  we  cannot  cultivate 
with  a  hoe.  Of  course,  I  know  that  there 
are  those  who  will  call  such  work  small 
business.  Possibly,  yet  where  the  soil  and 
location  are  right  a  fair-sized  family  can 
take  good  care  of  500  peach  trees  and 
500  good  apple  trees  in  sod — all  but  the 
picking.  That,  with  the  hay  they  can  cut 
and  the  garden  they  can  make,  will  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  a  fine  living  and  more.  I 
hope  it  is1  worth  something  to  the  world 
to  help  demonstrate  such  things.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  every  farmer  would  ask 
himself  what  he  is  helping  to  demonstrate 
at  the  same  time  that  he  makes  a  living 
on  his  farm. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  close  what  might 
be  a  discouraging  day  by  such  reflections. 
A  man  on  the  desert  who  has  for  days 
endurud  a  boiling  sun  might  work  up  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  rain,  but  when  a  Jerseyman 
has  been  soaked  and  needs  sunshine,  he 
knows  when  there  is  enough.  After  my 
wet  day  in  the  grass  it  seemed  quite  ap¬ 
propriate  to  open  the  history  and  read 
how  the  Dutch  cut  the  dykes  and  let  the 
water  in  to  drive  out  the  Spaniards.  Since 
the  birth  of  the  new  little  queen  of  Hol¬ 
land  I  have  been  going  over  Dutch  history. 
Those  patriots  certainly  made  great  use  of 
a  “wet  day.”  I  sat  reading  until  long 
after  the  house  was  still  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  asleep.  The  surface  of 
Hope  farm  was  still  like  a  sponge,  but 
our  day’s  work  will  count,  and  as  I  blow 
out  my  lamp  at  last  I  see  a  little  break 
in  the  clouds  and  the  faint  glimmer  of  a 
star.  We  shall  have  sun  and  wind  to¬ 
morrow,  and  no  doubt  within  TO  days  we 
shall  long  for  another  wet  day.  h.  w.  c. 
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Make  Poor  land  Good. 

Make  Good  land  Better. 

And  raise  larger,  surer  crops  by  properly  tiling  every  acre 
of  your  farm.  Correct  tiling  is  the  most  profitable  kind 
of  permanent  improvement  for  your  farm,  and  it  can  be 
done  best  and  quickest  by  a 

CYCLONE  TILE  DITCHING  MACHINE 

This  machine  will  in  10  days  more  than  repay  its  cost.  Has  a  capacity  of 
300  to  400  rods  of  ditching  a  day,  at  average  depths  up  to  2  ft.  and  over,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  machine.  As  easy  to  operate  as  a  gang 
plow.  Send  today  for  booklet, 

“Ditching  Dollars”  with  its 
valuable  information  about  tiling. 

The  Jeschke  Manufacturing  Co* 

Box  113  Bellevue,  Ohio* 


Don’t  Be  Deceived 
About  Roofings 

Don’t  judge  any  roofing  by  the  way  it  looks 
before  it  is  laid.  The  only  test  of  a  roofing  is 
how  it  will  wear. 

There  are  more  then  300  substitutes  for  the 
genuine  Ruberoid.  Some  are  known  as 
”  rubber  roofings.”  Others  have  names 
which  sound  like  Ruberoid. 

A  single  summer  of  use  will  show  the 
difference. 

For  there  is  no  rubber  in  Ruberoid.  It  is 
not  a  tar  roofing.  Not  an  asphalt  roofing. 
Not  an  asbestos  roofing. 

Its  wonderful  properties  aro  due  to  our  ex¬ 
clusive  product,  Ruberoid  gum. 

This  gum  is  as  flexible  as  new  rubber,  but  it  per¬ 
manently  withstands  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  rain, 
the  snow— which  rubber  will  not  do. 

It  is  so  nearly  fire-proof  that  hot  coals  thrown 
on  a  roof  of  Ruberoid  will  set  fire  neither  to  the 
roofing  nor  the  timbers  underneath. 

RUBEROID 

(registered  in  u.  s.  patent  office) 

Ruberoid  roofing  was  the  first  ready  roofing  by 
sevoral  years.  .  ......... 

Asphalt  roofing  and  the  so-called  rubber  and 
"asbestos”  roofings  have  come — and  gone — and 
been  roplaced.  While  the  first  roofs  of  Ruberoid, 
laid  more  than  seventeen  years  ago,  will  see  many 
more  years  of  actual  use. 

Ruberoid  roofing  is  made  plain  and  m  colors. 
These  colors.  Red,  Brown,  Green,  are  a  part  of  the 
roofing— they  do  not  wear  off  or  fade.  They  are 
impregnated  under  our  exclusively  owned,  pat¬ 
ented  process. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Before  deciding  on  any  roofing  for  any  purpose, 
get  our  free  book  which  gives  the  results  of  our 
tests  with  all  kinds  of  roofings— shingles,  tar,  tin, 
asphalt  and  ready  roofings. 

This  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  practical  roofing  in¬ 
formation.  and  will  be  sent  free  to  ail  who  address 
Department  31F  The  Standard  Faint  Company, 
100  William  Street,  New  York. 


For  steep,  flat  or  circular  roofs. 

DURABLE,  WATERPROOF,  FIRE  RESISTING,  ECONOMICAL. 

jy  Write  for  BOOKLET  and  SAMPLES. 
Established  1855. 

MAURICE  O’MEARA  CO. 

448  Pearl  Street,  -:-  New  York. 


FERTILIZER  LIME 


Perfect*!®’  Rooting 


The  Best  Booting  in  the  World 
For  Farm  Buildings. 


For  prices 
Gt>c*  address 

WALTON  QUARKIKS,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


200 
to 
950 
Pounds 
Capacity 


Only  A  A 

$oo 


SENT  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  TO 
YOU,  FREIGHT  PREPAID^ 

Never  beforo  In  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  history  could  you  get  a  high 
grade  Separator  —  with  gears 
running  in  a  “Bath  of  Oil”— the 
superior  of  any  886  to  #110  Sepa- 
rator.at  such  a  low.dlrect-from- 
factory  price  as  I’ll  make  you. 


to  860  this  way.  I 
I  can 


Save  826 

make  and  sell  so  many 
afford  to  make  the  price  as 
low  to  you  as  dealers  and 
jobbers  have  to  pay  In 
(carload  lots— spot  cash— for  other  high 
grade  Separators. 

TAKE  90  DAYS’  FARM  TEST  OF  A 

CALLOWAY  grade 
“Bath  in  Oil”  Separator 

Closest  skimmer  —  Easiest  running —Easiest  to 
clean— No  trouble  oiling  or  danger  of  running  dry 
like  others,  which  alone  Is  worth  #50  extra.  Costs 
nothing  extra  on  a  Galloway.  Send  me  your  name 
today  so  I  can  write  you  my  Special  Proposition,  at 
the  price  I’m  making  direct  to  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men,  based  on  my  output  of  14,600  Galloways  this 
year.  I’ll  also  send  you  my  big  BOOK  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress— Wm.  Calloway,  Proa.,  WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 
663  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


SILOS 

The  “  PHILADELPHIA  ” _ 

The  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  longest  test  and  most  in  ase.  Con¬ 
tinuous  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The  only 
Opening  Roof  made.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalogue. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Ask  for  prices  and  new  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCH  LIGHTER  CO.,  10  8.  18th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  supenor  in  every  way. 
Construction  unaoproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  literature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfq.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


SeldomSee 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  ou  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


AgSORBINE 


will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle. deliv’d.  Book  8  D  free. 
A  BSOltlllNE,  JR,,  for  mankind,  #1, 
Removes  Painful  Swellings.  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens.  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicos¬ 
ities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Abenaque  Water  Supply  Systems 

and 

Pumping  Plants 


Are  described  in  detail  in  our  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  can  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O.” 

Abenaque  Machine  Works  Westvirmonttat,on’ 

Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  GENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  notice  many  weedy  grass  fields  this  year — ap¬ 
parently  more  than  ever.  These  coarse  weeds  are 
hard  to  cure.  Sometimes  when  the  grass  is  fit  for 
the  barn  these  weeds  are  still  damp.  Where  there 
are  many  of  them  they  may  spoil  the  hay.  In  such 
cases  and  in  bad  hay  weather  the  use  of  salt  in  the 
hay  mow  will  often  save  the  hay.  A  peck  of  coarse 
salt  scattered  over  a  load  of  this  damp  or  weedy  hay 
wiH  help  to  keep  down  fermentation  and  dry  out  the 
hay.  Air-slaked  lime  can  be  used,  but  stock  like  the 
salted  hay  better. 

* 

Last  year  a  cargo  of  corn  was  brought  to  New 
York  from  Argentina.  The  high  price  for  the  grain 
induced  the  South  Americans  to  try  the  experiment. 
Last  week  another  record  was  made,  nearly  10  loads 
of  No.  2  red  wheat  being  shipped  from  New  York 
to  the  West  for  consumption.  The  time  actually 
came  when  flour  was  so  scarce  in  the  West  that 
wheat  was  sent  back  from  New  York  to  supply  local 
demands.  We  can  go  to  old  records  within  20  years 
and  find  that  sound  corn  was  used  for  fuel  and  fine 
wheat  used  as  hog  feed.  Looking  ahead  20  years 
there  is  a  cheerful  prospect  for  the  grain  grower. 
That  is  why  we  have  been  so  persistent  in  urging 
our  Eastern  farmers  to  break  up  their  waste  ground 
and  plant  corn,  followed  by  small  grain. 

* 

\\*E  commend  the  article  by  Fanny  Morris  Smith 
on  page  601.  It  is  a  strong  and  sensible  argument 
for  exhibiting  grade  cows  at  fairs  and  dairy  shows. 
It  is  strange  that  breeders  of  purebred  cattle  cannot 
see  that  anything  that  proves  the  value  of  blood  must 
help  the  breed.  The  best  way  for  their  animals  to 
prove  their  value  for  real  business  is  to  stamp  that 
value  upon  the  business  dairy  cow.  That  cow  is 
and  ever  will  be  a  grade.  We  have  no  doubt  some 
of  these  high-grades  will  out-test  the  purebreds  and 
out-score  them  on  businesslike  points.  They  are  a 
credit  to  their  sire’s  breed,  and  deserve  a  place  at 
our  shows.  The  managers  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair  offer  $400  in  prizes  for  the  four  best  grade 
dairy  cows  of  any  breed.  This  is  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  is  offered  for  the  four  best  cows  of  any  of 
the  established  breeds.  We  hope  dairymen  will  re¬ 
spond  and  make  a  great  show  of  grade  cows  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  That  ought  to  be  a  great  place  to  sell  such 
cattle. 

* 

Why  don’t  we  bear  of  the  prosperity  of  Borden's  Milk 
Co.,  or  some  commission  dealer?  The  manner  in  which 
some  speak  of  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  would  imply 
That  really  they  were  almost  committing  a  crime  in  daring 
(•Yen  to  attempt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  city 
cousins. 

From  Secretary  Wilson  down,  many  of  the 
“friends”  of  agriculture  in  high  places  have  been 
telling  how  exceedingly  prosperous  the  American 
farmer  has  become.  The  papers  are  filled  with  stor¬ 
ies  of  high  prices  for  farm  products  and  the  im¬ 
mense  value  of  a  year’s  crop.  It  has  got  so  that 
most  city  men  believe  farmers  have  money  to  throw 
away.  In  one  case  such  a  man  made  plans  to  send 
his  wife  and  children  to  a  relative  on  a  farm.  He 
thought  he  should  not  be  expected  to  pay  board  be¬ 
cause  farmers  were  getting  rich  anyway.  Suppose 
the  milk  dealers,  the  commission  men,  the  feed  hand¬ 
lers  and  all  the  rest  of  the  chain  between  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  began  to  brag  about  the  great  pros¬ 
perity  and  high  prices.  The  saloon  keeper  with  beer 
at  five  cents  a  glass,  compared  with  milk  at  three 
cents  a  quart,  might  make  a  fancy  statement.  These 


business  men — all  living  on  what  the  farm  produces, 
know  enough  to  keep  quiet  while  they  get  65  cents  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar.  When  it  comes  to  debating 
the  new  tariff,  it  is  harder  than  pulling  teeth  to  find 
what  the  manufacturing  and  transportation  concerns 
are  paying  their  stockholders.  Yet  some  one  is  sure 
to  get  up  on  the  housetops  and  shout  the  billions 
which  farm  crops  bring.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if,  along  with  it,  they  would  shout  the  proportion 
which  the  middlemen  control.  By  all  means  let  us 
hear  more  about  the  handlers’  profits. 

* 

Ex-Senator  Thomas  C.  Platt,  president  of  the  U. 
S.  Express  Company,  is  under  fire.  The  majority 
of  the  stockholders  want  to  call  a  meeting,  but  have 
been  unable  to  have  one  called.  Suit  has  been 
brought  and  various  charges  are  made  against  the 
Platts.  As  part  of  his  defence,  the  ex-Senator  says: 

.My  attendance  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  Slates  in 
Washington  while  President  of  the  United  States  Express 
Company  was  in  no  way  a  disadvantage  to  the  company, 
for  while  there  I  always  continued  to  attend  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  my  position  as  President  of  the  company. 

It  is  ten  to  one  that  no  will  deny  that.  Mr.  Platt 
was  a  far  more  valuable  expressman  in  the  Senate 
than  he  could  possibly  be  anywhere  else.  As  a 
Senator  he  was  able  to  choke  off  the  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fair  parcels  post.  As  a  result  his  company 
and  others  in  the  combination,  were  able  to  keep  up 
their  extortionate  rates  and  continue  to  rob  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Expressman  Platt  is  right.  His  work  as  a 
Senator  “was  in  no  way  a  disadvantage  to  the  com¬ 
pany.”  The  disadvantage  was  to  the  people  of 
New  York,  and  the  country  at  large,  but  what  do 
they  amount  to,  anyway,  by  the  side  of  an  express 
company  ? 

* 

Scientific  papers  seem  to  be  making  much  of  some 
experiments  in  tree  planting  conducted  at  the  English 
Woburn  experiment  fruit  farm.  Part  of  the  trees 
were  planted  in  large  holes  with  the  roots  spread  out 
and  the  soil  carefully  worked  in  around  them.  The 
rest  were  set  in  small  holes  with  the  earth  pounded 
hard  about  the  roots.  As  a  result  59  per  cent  gave 
a  better  tree  with  the  small  hole  planting,  while  27 
showed  no  particular  difference  and  14  were  in  favor 
of  the  large  hole.  Pictures  show  that  the  trees 
planted  in  small  holes  had  a  deeper  root  system.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  a  “new  discovery,”  this  is  the  old 
Stringfellow  method  of  planting.  For  the  past  10 
years  we  have  been  advocating  small  holes  and  close- 
pruned  roots.  Having  planted  about  4,000  trees 
this  way  on  our  own  farm,  and  having  dug  many  of 
them  up  for  examination,  we  ought  to  know  how  the 
roots  behave.  Our  experience  shows  that  where  the 
tree  is  closely  root-pruned  and  planted  in  a  small 
hole  with  the  dirt  pounded  down  around  it  we  have 
a  deep  tap-rooted  system  better  able  naturally  to 
endure  drought  than  when  the  roots  run  close  to  the 
surface.  We  think  this  method  of  planting  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  full  success  with  the  mulch  method  of 
handling  the  trees.  This  Woburn  experiment  is 
simply  an  endorsement  of  Mr.  Stringfellow’s  claim 
for  planting. 

* 

The  New  England  Grain  Dealers’  Association  is 
sending  out  a  letter  and  circular  to  retail  grain 
dealers  all  over  New  England,  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  is  made : 

During  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a  very  de¬ 
cided  tendency  toward  carlot  buying  of  grain  by  Grangers. 
This  grain  is  retailed  to  the  various  Grange  members  at 
practically  no  margin  over  cost,  and  has  assumed  such 
proportions  as  to  be  worthy  of  your  careful  attention. 
This  practice  seems  to  be  increasing,  and  the  complaints 
to  the  Association  have  been  quite  numerous  of  late, 
and  the  matter  lias  been  causing  more  or  less  concern 
among  the  grain  dealers  throughout  New  England.  It  is 
only  by  the  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  New  England 
grain  dealers  that  anything  can  lie  done. 

We  assume  that  the  complaints  are  made  by  deal¬ 
ers  who  are  losing  business  through  such  cooperative 
buying.  One  object  for  which  the  Grange  was  origin¬ 
ally  organized  was  to  attempt  cooperation  in  buying 
and  selling.  Suppose  there  are  20  members  of  a 
local  Grange  all  feeding  cows  and  buying  grain.  Let 
us  say  that  each  one  of  the  20  goes  as  an  individual 
to  the  local  dealer  and  buys  500  pounds  at  a  time. 
Then  some  one  gets  to  figuring  and  finds  that  if  they 
will  all  club  together  and  buy  in  carload  lots  they 
can  save  15  per  cent  of  the  price.  That  is  like  mak¬ 
ing  each  man  a  present  of  300  pounds  of  grain  out  of 
each  ton.  The  only  argument  against  doing  this  is 
that  the  local  dealer  ought  to  have  the  300  pounds 
rather  than  you.  Ever  since  trade  has  divided  soci¬ 
ety  into  classes  the  effort  has  been  to  compel  the 
producers  to  sell  what  they  produce  at  wholesale 
prices  and  buy  at  retail.  These  grain  dealers  intend 
to  continue  to  compel,  if  possible,  the  farmers  to  pay 
retail  prices  for  grain.  They  cannot  complain  if  the 
farmers  learn  the  trick  of  combining  to  obtain  whole¬ 
sale  prices. 


June  19, 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Squiers,  wife  of  our  good  friend  F.  D. 
Squiers.  Last  year  the  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Squiers  became  ill  and  it  was  found  necessary  for 
him  to  go  to  Colorado  and  remain  there.  Rather 
than  have  their  family  broken  up,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Squiers  gave  up  their  home  in  Jefferson  County,  N. 
Y.,  sold  the  farm  that  had  been  for  a  celittiry  in  the 
family,  and  with  their  daughters,  moved  to  a  new  and 
strange  land  that  they  might  be  with  the  boy.  Mrs. 
Squiers  died  10  days  after  reaching  Colorado,  while 
the  family  was  making  its  new  home.  It  i<?  hard  to 
go  away  from  old  scenes  and  old  friends  and  live 
among  strangers  with  a  great  sorow  like  this.  The 
R.  X.-Y.  has  grief  for  the  dead  and  deep  sympathy 
for  the  living.  During  the  hard  and  desperate  bat¬ 
tle  over  the  celebrated  cattle  case,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Squiers  proved  themselves  strong  and  steadfast 

friends  and  we  can  never  forget  their  loyal  and  un¬ 
selfish  support.  They  went  hopefully  to  a  new  coun¬ 
try  with  a  motive  that  only  father  and  mother  can 
know.  We  pray  that  the  dark  shadow  now  resting 
upon  the  new  home  may  be  in  a  measure  lifted. 

* 

Every  day  that  the  Senate  keeps  on  discussing  the 
tariff  bill,  adds  to  the  conviction  regarding  two 

things. 

1.  There  should  be  direct  nomination  or  selection 
of  United  States  Senators. 

2.  The  tariff  question  should  be  taken  from  Con¬ 
gress  and  put  in  the  hands  of  a  tariff  commission. 

The  reason  for  the  first  proposition  is  that  in  no 
other  way,  apparently,  can  the  people  influence  the 
Senate.  In  former  years  when  a  new  tariff  was  ar¬ 
ranged  the  great  discussion  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  All  this  is  changed  this  year. 
The  House  gave  a  sort  of  perfunctory  debate,  passed 
a  bill  quickly  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Senate  for 
long  debate  and  final  change.  The  reason  for  this 
ought  to  be  evident  to  anyone  who  can  read.  The 
members  of  the  House  are  elected  directly  by  the 
people.  They  well  understand  that  if  they  do  not 
do  as  their  people  demand  they  will  have  a  hard  fight 
for  re-election.  There  is  greater  independence  and 
greater  sense  of  power  among  the  people  than  ever 
before — far  more  than  when  other  tariff  bills  were 
passed.  Therefore  these  representatives  find  it  safer 
to  turn  the  bill  over  to  the  Senate  for  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Senators  are  in  no  way  responsible  to 
the  people.  You  will  notice  that  practically  the  only 
men  who  seem  willing  to  fight  for  a  tariff  bill  which 
will  give  the  people  fair  protection  are  those  from 
States  which  have  direct  nomination  laws,  or  where 
the  people  assert  their  rights.  The  United  States 
Senate  will  remain  the  stronghold  of  the  great  mon¬ 
ied  interests  until  the  people  can  actually  make  or 
unmake  Senators.  Under  the  Constitution  they  can¬ 
not  exercise  this  influence  until  they  take  a  hand  in 
direct  nominations.  As  for  a  tariff  commission  let 
any  man  compare  the  possibilities  of  such  a  system 
with  our  present  methods.  There  was  great  opposi¬ 
tion  at  first  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion.  Yet,  after  more  than  20  years  of  its  service 
who  would  think  of  giving  it  up  and  putting  its  work 
back  upon  Congress?  There  is  a  general  desire  to 
give  it  larger  powers  and  greater  authority.  The 
idea  of  a  tariff  commission  is  for  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  high  and  low  tariff  rate  for  each  article.  Ap¬ 
point  a  commission  representing  the  various  indus¬ 
tries,  composed  of  the  ablest  men  to  be  found.  Let 
these  men  hear  testimony,  investigate  conditions  and 
arrange  tariff  rates  as  seems  best,  between  the  figures 
named  by  Congress.  This  would  take  the  tariff  out 
of  politics  and  make  it  a  business  question,  which  it 
is  and  should  be.  After  10  years  of  such  a  commis¬ 
sion  we  believe  the  American  people  woufd  be  as¬ 
tonished  that  they  ever  kept  up  the  present  system  so 
long.  _ 


BREVITIES. 

We  hate  to  see  a  man  shy  at  opportunity. 

You  will  find  many  a  hard  struggle  between  patriotism 
and  pocketbook. 

Big  Jaw  is  a  disease  quite  rare  among  horses;  big  head 
is  another  quite  common  to  bosses. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  whether  your  soil  needs  lime,  put 
some  on  and  try  it.  Ten  to  one  if  the  soil  has  been 
under  cultivation  40  years  the  iime  will  help. 

We  have  many  questions  this  year  about  the  little  black 
insect  which  bores  holes  in  the  potato  leaves.  It  is  the 
flea  beetle.  If  is  not  a  leaf  eater  but  a  sucker,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  much  injured  by  poisons.  Tobacco  water  helps, 
also  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  chief  point  is  to  keep  the 
potatoes  growing  fast  by  good  feeding  and  culture. 

Ox  page  575  was  an  article  on  basket  willows  in  which 
we  are  told  that  the  home  demand  is  increasing.  Investi¬ 
gation  in  the  trade  shows  that  this  is  true.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  baskets  and  willow  goods  tell  us  that  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  willows  and  that  it  will  probably  in¬ 
crease.  Here  may  he  a  good  chance  for  some  one  located 
on  low  land. 


1909. 
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BURLAP  HAY  CAPS. 

I  noticed  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  hay  caps.  Tell 
those  farmers  who  have  a  lot  of  burlap  sacks  to  sew 
two  or  more  of  them  together,  according  to  size 
wanted,  using  binder  twine  to  sew  with,  and  I  think 
they  will  find  them  equal  to  any  that  they  can  get. 
They  will  protect  the  hay  through  the  hardest  rains, 
and,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  will  last  a  long  time. 
One  farmer  here  sews  four  together,  covering  the 
hay  cock  nearly  all  over.  E.  A.  G. 

Millington,  Mass. 


SIMPLE  FACTS  ABOUT  POTATO  SPRAYING. 

I  am  about  to  spray  potatoes  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  and  there  are  one  or  two  points  not  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  in  anything  I  have  read.  IIow  much  Paris-green 
should  I  use  to  50  gallons,  and  how  much  Bordeaux  for 
any  certain  number  of  acres?  On  page  529,  Mr.  Martin 
says  to  use  1  l/t  pounds  of  green  to  the  acre,  but  this 
does  not  answer  either  one  of  my  questions,  and  really  is 
nothing  to  go  by  for  a  greenhorn  to  mix  his  first  barrel. 

Warren,  Pa.  w.  a.  s. 

If  50  gallons  were  applied  per  acre  we  would  put 
into  it  \y2 .  pound  of  green.  If  rains  threatened, 
hardshells  and  their  larvse  were  decidedly  too  plenty, 
two  pounds  of  green  would  be  used  per  acre.  This, 
of  course,  is  for  extreme  cases.  The  extra  amount 
of  green  used  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  possible 
bug  damage  in  only  a  few  hours,  let  alone  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  second  expenses  and  labor  of  respraying 
and  irreparable  damage.  Constitutionally  the  potato 
is  none  too  strong.  Insect  and  disease  foes  attack 
usually  the  potato  foliage,  which  is  its  very  vitals  at 
this  stage.  If  the  damage  is  serious  the  plant  sus¬ 
tains  a  shock  from  which  it  seldom  recovers.  We 
never  fool  with  the  bugs. 

Ordinarily  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux  cover  1 l/2  acre 
and  three  pounds  of  green  is  put  into  barrel  for  bugs. 
It  is  positively  immaterial  how  much  or  how  little 
water  is  used  per  acre,  but  it  is  imperative  that 
enough  poison  per  acre  is  used.  A  pound,  possibly 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  good  green  will  do 
fairly  satisfactory  destruction  if  all  conditions  are 
right,  such  as  pure  green  and  favoring  weather. 
Standard  formulas  for  Paris  green  vary  from  one- 
quarter  to  five  pounds  green  per  250  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  latter  strength  is  recommended  by  scienti¬ 
fic  men  but  rarely,  except  for  heroic  work.  The 
former  strength  is  a  constant  -reminder  of  some  hotel 
soup.  Such  dilute,  homeopathic  doses  are  doubtless 
right  for  special  orcharding  work,  hut  altogether  too 
weak  for  prompt,  effectual  and  satisfactory  potato 
work.  There  is  some  adulterated  green  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Several  years  ago  when  doing  general  spray¬ 
ing  for  the  public,  using  water  and  green  only, 
relief  valve  was  sd  adjusted  that  50  gallons  covered 
five  acres  and  seven  pounds  of  green  was  used  per 
barrel  with  gratifying  results.  No  lime  was  used, 
or  foliage  burned.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  green 
evenly  distributed  over  each  acre. 

There  are  many  good  poisons,  some  of  which  are 
undoubtedly  more  safe,  but  when  economy,  deadliness 
and  rapidity  are  in  jeopardy  Paris-green  compares 
favorably  with  the  most  of  them,  except  white  ar¬ 
senic,  salsoda  and  Bordeaux.  This  latter  insecti¬ 
cidal-fungicidal  remedy  is  probably  the  cheapest  so¬ 
lution  to  date.  Local  experiment  stations  furnish 
details.  Friends  tell  us  it  does  good  slaughtering, 
but  will  burn  potato  foliage  if  used  too  freely. 

As  to  “  how  much  Bordeaux  to  prepare  for  any 
certain  number  of  acres,”  this  also  depends  on  how 
much  Bordeaux  a  sprayer  applies  per  acre  and  form¬ 
ula  followed.  For  say  five  acres  of  potatoes,  5-5-50 
standard,  50  gallons  Bordeaux  per  acre  at  each  ap¬ 
plication,  25  pounds  of  vitriol  would  be  required. 
For  one  or  two  weeks,  both  before  and  after  max¬ 
imum  growth,  an  important  period  with  the  crop,  it 
will  usually  pay  to  apply  100  gallons  of  Bordeaux,  or 
more,  per  acre.  With  either  old  or  new  sprayer,  ex¬ 
perienced  or  inexperienced  man,  the  sprayer  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  put  into  actual  working 
order  and  tested  by  spraying  a  barrel  of  clear  water 
in  the  field  in  order  to  be  in  perfect  readiness  when 
the  call  comes  from  the  field  and  the  -bugs’  appe¬ 
tites  pass  endurance,  to  be  in  a  position  to  “strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot.”  On  time  is  a  virtue.  Jokingly, 
some  friends  have  said :  “This  day^  and  generation 
are  developing  by  Bordeaux  a  new  species  of  potato 
bugs  with  copper-lined  stomachs  that  can  resist  poi¬ 
sons.”  _  T.  E.  MARTIN. 

HUNTING  ON  SUNDAY. — Two  tilings  seem  to  interest 
our  people  particularly  just  now — damage  from  railroad 
fires  and  experience  witli  hunters.  Last  Winter  a  reader 
at  Geneva  senl  us  a  clipping  describing  a  ease  where  a 
man  was  arrested  for  hunting  on  Sunday.  The  result 
of  the  trial  is  given  as  follows : 

“The  evidence  showed  that  Bell  was  seen  in  the  town  on 
a  Sunday.  He  had  a  dog  and  a  gun  with  him  and  was 
accompanied  by  another  man.  The  defense  maintained 
that  Bell  was  in  the  country  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
training  his  dog.  The  taking  of  evidence  and  the  sum¬ 
ming  up  by  the  attorneys  consumed  the  entire  after¬ 
noon  and  the  case  was  given  to  the  jury  late  in  the 
afternoon.  After  being  out  a  few  minutes  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Bell  was  fined  $10,  the  maximum 
penalty  for  the  offense.” 


THE  MILK  PROBLEM. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  the  actual  cost 
of  milk  production  discussed,  and  hope  we  may  hear  from 
others,  including  those  who,  like  ourselves,  feed  silage. 
In  these  days,  when  cows,  labor  and  feed  are  so  high,  it 
is  necessary  to  figure  closely  and  carefully  in  order  to 
make  even  a  living,  with  the  present  scale  of  milk  prices. 
Only  when  the  time  comes  that  we  shall  have  a  regular, 
consistent  price  throughout  the  year  will  we  begin  to 
feel  that  we  can  calculate  ahead  and  have  something  on 
which  to  make  improvements  and  modernize  our  working 
plans  and  equipment.  As  in  every  other  business,  capital 
is  necessary  on  the  farm,  and  one  may  read  with  eager 
eyes  the  tales  of  big  crops  and  how  to  enrich  the  land, 
all  in  vain,  unless  he  has  the  money  to  invest  in  the 
necessary  helps.  New  York  City  needs  and  wants  pure, 
sweet  milk,  and  the  sooner  it  reaches  there  after  it  is 
milked  the  better.  There  are  fertile  farms  all  about 
especially  adapted  to  dairy  farming,  and  many  of  them 
fairly  well  equipped.  Few  are  stocked  over  half.  Why? 
Because  the  price  and  restrictions  crush  and  kill  all  in¬ 
centive  to  further  effort — and  what  is  the  result?  Milk 
the  city;  must  have,  and  so  the  dealers  send  by  special 
fast  train  up  into  the  northern  part  of  the  State  for 
milk  to  supply  the  demand,  and  the  Board  of  Health  com¬ 
plains  that  tlie  milk  is  not  wholesome  and  conditions  must 
be  looked  after  on  the  farm.  Milk,  in  the  home  of  the 
producer,  is  considered  old  after  24  hours;  what  must  it 
be  when  it  comes  so  far?  If  the  people  of  New  York 
City  and  the  Board  of  Health  will  bring  to  bear  such 
pressure  on  the  companies  who  sell  the  milk  as  to  force 
them  to  pay  in  proportion  to  what  they  charge,  then  half 
the  battle  will  be  won ;  or  else  let  them  so  assist  the 
nearby  farmers  with  their  influence  and  support  as  to 
enable  them  to  say,  “We  will  produce  the  milk,  clean, 
sweet  and  pure,  when  we  get  the  price  that  pays.  In¬ 
tensive  farming  all  through  the  country  about  New  York, 
fresh,  wholesome  milk !  The  people  of  the  city  can  have 
it  if  they  will  give  the  intelligent  farmer  an  incentive 
and  an  opportunity ;  and  inspectors  and  guests  coming 
to  view  the  source  of  their  milk  supply  will  receive  the 
old-time  country  welcome  whenever  they  visit  the  farm. 

M.  B.  H. 


FARM  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  conditions  of  real  estate  in  the  region  of  the  unoc¬ 
cupied  farms  of  New  York  State  will  doubtless  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  study  the  various  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  the  It.  N.-Y.  during  the  past  six  mont\hs„ 
dealing  with  the  subject.  I  would  mention  especially  the 
articles  in  the  issues  of  Nov.  21,  Jan.  30,  March  13  and 
March  20.  These,  with  an  article  that  is  to  follow,  re¬ 
lating  to  church  and  school  conditions,  will  help  consid¬ 
erably  to  gain  a  somewhat  definite  understanding  of  the 
situation.  I  will  add  that  our  rural  school  year  is  32 
weeks,  with  local  privilege  of  extending  longer ;  but  this 
is  seldom  done. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  person  not  acquainted  here 
can  get  a  perfect  understanding  of  soil,  climate,  topography 
and  social  conditions  from  mere  reading.  Two  persons 
get  different  ideas  from  the  same  words.  A  general  un¬ 
derstanding  may  be  had.  I  want  to  say  something  in  this 
article  about  our  local  markets,  highways  and  railroad 
facilities.  Railroads  are  more  or  less  numerous.  The 
fact  that  a  farm  is  three  miles  from  railway  service  counts 
but  little  against  it.  Some  of  the  cheap  farms  are  nearer 
than  that.  Some  very  desirable  farms  are  five  miles 
away,  and  there  are  localities  where  it  is  ten  miles  to  a 
railroad  station.  Right  here  there  are  few  farms,  more 
than  six  or  eight  miles  distant  from  a  railway  station, 
and  most,  farms  are  much  nearer.  Our  highways  are 
being  improved,  but  there  is  yet  much  to  be  desired.  The 
State  is  constructing  roads  at.  enormous  expense,  and  the 

work  is  paid  for  by  the  State.  Taxes  are  not  supposed 

to  be  increased  thereby,  but  of  course  the  bills  have  to 

be  paid  somehow.  Most  of  these  roads  are  not  regarded 

as  very  satisfactory  by  the  public,  since  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  is  not  believed  to  be  wisely  distributed.  However, 
there  are.  always  leaks  in  any  public  enterprise,  and  some 
good  will  come  out  of  highway  improvement  at  State 
expense.  Our  common  dirt  roads  are  at  times  horrible, 
but.  the  new  and  more  expensive  system  of  working  is 
bringing  some  benefits.  A  better  understanding  of  how 
to  construct  and  maintain  a  dirt  road  is  bringing  us 
better  roads,  and  many  of  those  who  have  road  questions 
to  settle  are  coming  to  understand  something  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  keeping  water  out  of  the  highways. 

Our  local  markets  are  good  only  in  certain  respects  and 
for  limited  quantities.  For  several  years  there  has  been 
generally  a  good  local  market  for  butter,  since  dairymen 
all  sell  milk  at  the  creamery  or  station.  There  appears 
to  be  a  very  good  local  market  for  small  fruits.  This, 
of  course,  could  be  overstocked,  but  it  seldom  or  never 
has  been.  The  market  for  poultry  and  eggs  is  next  to 
nothing,  shipping  to  New  York  being  much  the  more  profit¬ 
able.  Potatoes  are  commonly  slow,  locally,  but  cabbages 
frequently  do  very  well.  There  is  an  unlimited  market 
for  grains  of  all  sorts  among  the  farmers,  except  for  oats, 
which  are  too  high  for  farm  feeders,  and  these  sell  well 
in  town.  Hay  is  commonly  sold  locally,  but  some  of  it 
is  shipped  away.  Orchard  fruits  would  not  usually  sell 
very  well  in  local  trade,  tinless  one  wanted  to  peddle 
a  few  hundred  bushels.  Our  local  merchants  do  not  com¬ 
monly  try  to  find  an  outlet  for  farmers’  products,  as  they 
once  did,  and  the  farmer  has  to  look  out  for  bis  own 
markets.  1  am  not  sure  but  the  farmer  is  as  well  off  for 
it.  He  also  looks  out  a  good  deal  for  the  things  lie  buys, 
and  very  frequently  orders  his  goods  in  quantities  from 
far  and  near.  The  dealers  might  hold  the  farmers’  trade 
much  better  by  trying  to  accommodate  him  in  the  matter 
of  sales.  Our  creameries  and  milk  stations  are  located 
at  frequent  intervals,  and-  are  all  anxious  to  purchase 
milk.  The  dairy  business  far  surpasses  all  else  here,  but 
one  is  not  obliged  to  engage  in  it  if  he  prefers  fruits, 
grain  growing,  poultry  or  other/ lines  of  farming. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  ii.  lyon. 

R.  N.-Y'. — Mr.  Lyon’s  articles  have  attracted  consid¬ 
erable  attention.  Many  people  are  writing  or  coming  in 
person  to  investigate  these  farms.  We  commend  Mr. 
Lyon's  fair  and  conservative  statements  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  western  land  "boomers.” 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

We  are  very  wet  here,  showers  almost  daily,  and  sun¬ 
shine  is  needed.  A  letter  from  North  Florida  says  that 
they  have  had  no  rain  of  any  account  since  March  18, 
and  that  the  leaves  on  the  forest  trees  are  curling  up 

and  the  wells  almost  dry.  w.  f.  m. 

Salisbury,  Md.  _ 

•  I  wish  you  might  have  seen  the  150  or  more  acres  of 
clover  I  have  been  plowing  under  the  past  few  weeks, 

and  a  field  of  Russian  Vetch  I  am  saving  for  seed.  Just 

beginning  to  sow  cow  peas  (June  7),  and  hope  to  get 
in  at  least  65  acres  of  them.  These  plants  are  all  great 
to  help  a  lazy  farmer  get  rich  and  his  land  richer, 
(treat  crop  of  peaches  here  this  year,  and  a  good,  big  start 
for  our  first  apple  crop.  Two  sprayings  already  out  the 
way,  and  pump  all  ready  for  another.  Corn  at  $1  made 
us  plant  60  acres,  on  clover  sod  mostly. 

Connecticut.  j.  h.  hale. 

This  country  is  comparatively  new.  At  this  place  there 
are  three  real  estate  agents  at  work  selling  land  at  $100 
to  $150  per  acre,  selling  mostly  to  Illinois  men.  It  is 
very  level,  and  the  soil  is  rather  coarse.  From  an  eastern 
man’s  view  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  paying  a 
very  high  price.  They  sell  all  they  raise  and  put  noth¬ 


ing  back  on  the  soil.  Very  little  stock  is  raised  here. 
One  very  encouraging  feature  to  me  is  that  it  is  being 
bought  and  settled  by  young  people,  and  all  of  them 
have  quite  large  families.  Race  suicide  is  not  prevalent 
here.  We  are  having  lots  of  rain,  and  the  ground  is  very 
wet.  v. 

Paulding  Co.,  O. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  have  bad  an  “awful  Spring.” 
I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  condition  of  the 
farm  to-night  (May  31).  We  got  our  oat  ground  plowed 
last  Fall,  and  the  manure  hauled  out  nearly  as  fast  as 
it  was  made  all  Winter.  I  will  say  right  here  that  this 
is  the  reason  why  I  have  never  bought  a  spreader.  I 
can’t  afford  to  have  three  or  four  hundred  loads  of  ma¬ 
nure  around  the  barn  when  Spring  opens  up.  We  sowed 
oats  and  peas  when  we  could  and  plowed  for  corn  when 
it  was  too  wet  to  sow.  So  that  now  we  have  all  our 
crops  in.  and  the  corn  is  coming  up.  We  had  so  much 
silage  that  we  have  kept  the  cows  in  until  the  grass  has 
got  a  fine  start,  and  the  cows  are  just  straining  their 
bags  with  milk.  It  is  true  that  it  has  snowed  this  month, 
but  the  Alfalfa  has  grown  between  squalls.  j.  u.  ji. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  fruit  prospects  in  this  section  were  not  over  bright 
for  this  year,  and  June  1  our  section  was  visited  by  a 
violent  hailstorm,  which  completely  ruined  all  fruit  over 
which  it  passed.  Some  were  not  in  its  track,  while  others 
were.  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  the  extent  of 
damage  yet,  but  by  way  of  an  example  of  the  thorough 
clean-tip ,  it  made,  I  visited  a  peach  and  Strawberry  grow¬ 
ers’  place  who  was  in  the  path  the  following  day.  He 
had  a  five-acre  patch  of  late  berries  on  which  lie  had 
made  his  first  picking  on  the  same  day  the  storm  came. 
Had  a  mower  run  over  it  a  cleaner  job  couldn’t  have  been 
made.  There  was  no  sign  even  of  the  plants  except  some 
leaf  stalks  (stubs).  Every  berry  and  leaf  was  cut  off. 
His  blackberries  and  raspberries  were  showing  bare  canes, 
no  foliage  or  berries  left.  Peach  trees  nearly  stripped  of 
foliage,  and  what  was  there  hanging  in  shreds,  young  ap¬ 
ple  trees  bruised  from  top  to  bottom.  His  garden  was 
gone,  no  sign  of  it  left.  I  walked  across  a  piece  of  ground 
he  said  was  his  onion  patch.  It  was  as  bare  as  the  road. 
I  never  saw  a  more  complete  wreck.  His  new  packing 
house  was  blown  down,  and  as  six  pickers  were  in  it,  it 
is  a  marvel  no  lives  were  list.  Still,  if  a  man  has  one 
visitation  like  this  in  his  career  it  is  usually  all.  I  had 
the  experience  once,  about  10  years  ago.  I  have  never 
forgotten  it ;  but  it  was|  my  only  one  one  in  21  years, 
and  things  came  out  all  right  again  by  next  year. 

Sec.  Va.  Horticultural  Society.  Walter  whately. 


To  the  western  stockmen  the  present  Spring  has  been 
one  of  the  most  trying  in  many  years.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  where  the  season  has 
been  unseasonably  late  with  severe  snow  storms  long  after 
the  ordinary  period.  On  many  of  the  lambing  grounds 
there  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reacR  them,  and,  in  consequence,  the  lambing  operations 
were  transferred  to  other  locations  where  the  surroundings 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  extremely  cold, 
windy  weather  has  also  kept  the  green  grass  from  start¬ 
ing  as  early  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ranges 
have  been  fully  a  month  late.  When  the  usual  time  ar¬ 
rived  for  turning  the  stock  onto  the  open  ranges  from 
the  feed  lots  there  was  very  little  grass  available,  and 
as  the  stockmen  had  used  up  all  their  supply  of  hay,  the 
stock,  especially  the  cattle,  suffered  somewhat  for  want 
of  feed.  In  New  Mexico  the  sheepmen  made  a  strong 
plea  to  the  Forest  Service  to  allow  them  to  take  some 
of  their  herds  into  the  Pecos  National  Forest,  which  has 
been  closed  against  sheep  grazing  for  several  years.  The 
closing  of  this  forest  to  sheep  was  owing  to  the  watershed 
interests  involved,  together  with  the  question  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  young  growth  of  timber  which  is  coming  for¬ 
ward  on  that  forest.  However,  the  condition  was  so 
serious  that  after  carefully  weighing  the  question,  the 
forester  suspended  for  a  time  the  prohibition  against 
sheep,  and  25,000  sheep  will  be  allowed  to  enter  that 
forest  to  graze  unti  such  time  as  the  conditions  on  the 
outside  ranges  become  normal,  which  is  hoped  will  be  as 
soon  as  the  Summer  rains  set  in  early  in  July.  A  pleasing 
illustration  of  the  care  the  stockmen  take  of  their  animals 
was  noticed  in  a  recent  trip  of  forest  officers  over  some 
of  the  ranges  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  The  sheep  had 
been  sheared  at  the  usual  time,  but,  as  the  season  was 
very  backward  and  the  animals  in  rather  poor  condition, 
to  meet  unusual  storms  many  of  the  sheepmen  had  pro¬ 
vided  small  canvas  blankets  or  covers  for  the  sheep.  After 
shearing,  these  covers  were  fastened  to  the  sheep  in  such 
a  way  as  to  protect  their  backs  and  sides,  which,  in  a 
measure,  took  the  place  of  the  wool  which  had  been 
taken  from  them.  Thus  they  were  Ix'tter  able  to  with¬ 
stand  a  severe  storm  and  the  use  of  such  blankets  has 
been  the’  means  of  saving  many  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  sheep  owners. 

EXPRESS  IN  CANADA. — Our  Canadian  friends  also 
have  their  troubles  with  express  charges.  The  Weekly 
Fin  it  Grower  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  evidence  before  the 
Railway  Commission  : 

“The  evidence  l>efore  the  Railway  Commission  on 
Wednesday  revealed  the  astounding  fact  that  all  the  real 
money  ever  invested  in  the  Canadian  Express  Company  was 
the  sum  of  $27,500 :  that  the  value  of  the  plant  is  now 
$212,000,  anti  that  the  company's  net  earnings  or  profits 
on  this  valuation  amount  to  $212,000  per  year,  or  over 
100  per  cent  profit. 

“It  was  shown  that  the  only  real  cash  that  was  ever 
invested  in  the  Dominion  Express  Company  was  $24,500, 
and  that  the  plant  is  now  valued  at  $592,000  and  the  net 
earnings  or  profits  on  this  valuation  -are  over  92  per 
cent.  Evidence  was  produced  to  show  that  the  Canadian 
Northern  Express  Company,  practically  all  owned  by  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  and  Mann,  makes  a  clear  profit  of  100  per  cent.” 

It  is  reported  that  the  Canadian  Express  Company 
started  witli  a  normal  capital  of  $500,000,  which  has  now 
risen  to  $3,000,000.  Y’et  no  cash  except  the  original 
$27,500  has  ever  been  put  into  the  business  !  Such  figures 
can  be  piled  up  day  after  day,  and  all  arguments  for  a 
parcels  post. 

CANADIAN  FRUIT  PROSPECTS.— On  May  31  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  this  report : 

The  Winter  has  been  fairly  mild  throughout  Ontario. 
Quebec  and  the  maritime  provinces,  and  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds  have  come  through  it  in  good  condition.  There  have 
been  practically  no  complainls  of  damage  from  mice,  sleet 
storms  or  frost.  Small  fruits  have  Wintered  well  and 
are  looking  exceptionally  healthy.  Near  Winona  and 
Frultland,  in  the  Niagara  District,  peach  buds  were  Win¬ 
ter-killed  in  some  orchards  along  the  lake,  especially  on  the 
lower  branches :  but  the  trees  generally  are  looking  well 
in  tiie  commercial  peach  sections. 

British  Columbia  has  had  an  unusual  Winter.  Consid¬ 
erable  cold  weather  with  a  light  snowfall  was  experienced 
at  the  coast.  In  the  interior  valleys  the  snow  was  fairly 
heavy,  accompanied  by  an  uncommonly  low  temperature. 
In  the  irrigated  districts  where  irrigation  and  cultivation 
were  continued  too  late  in  the  Fall,  some  killing  back 
of  young  wood  is  reported.  Strawberry  plants  have  stif¬ 
fen'd  severely  from  frost  heaving  during  the  Winter  except 
where  they  were  well  mulched,  and  the  output  promises 
to  be  much  smaller  than  usual.  Similar  conditions  are 
reported  with  reference  to  the  strawberry  plantations 
from  the  Hood  River  district  in  Oregon.  Small  fruits, 
for  the  most  part,  are  looking  well.  Peach  buds  have 
been  damaged  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  some  damage 
was  done  also  to  plums  and  pears,  particularly  in  the 
interior  valleys.  Apple  trees  escaped  with  very  little  in¬ 
jury.  ‘  _ 


Let  us  give  you  the  most  important  thing  about  the 
mosquito  business  again.  The  insect  breeds  in  stagnant 
water.  It  cannot  live  unless  this  water  is  found.  A  tin 
can  half  full  of  water  near  your  house  would  l>e  re¬ 
sponsible  for  enough  mosquitoes  to  drive  you  from  home. 
During  this  wet  season  be  sure  to  see  that  there  ar« 
no  such  cans  or  pans  around  your  house. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  SERMON  OF  ST.  FRANCIS. 

Up  rose  the  lark  into  the  air, 

A  shaft  of  song,  a  winged  prayer, 

As  if  a  soul,  x'eleased  from  pain. 

Were  flying  back  to  Heaven  again., 

St.  Francis  heard ;  it  was  to  him 
An  emblem  of  the  Seraphim  ; 

The  upward  motion  of  the  tire, 

The  light,  the  heat,  the  heart's  desire. 

Around  Assisi’s  convent  gate 
The  birds,  God's  poor  who  cannot  wait, 
From  moor  and  mere  and  darksome  wood 
Came  flocking  for  their  dole  of  food. 

“O  brother  birds,”  St.  Francis  said, 

“Ye  come  to  me  and  ask  for  bread, 

But  not  with  bread  alone  to-day 
Shall  ye  be  fed  and  sent  away. 

“Ye  shall  be  fed,  ye  happy  birds, 

With  manna  of  celestial  words; 

Not  mine,  though  mine  they  seem  to  be. 
Not  mine,  though  they  be  spoken  through  me. 

“O  doubly  are  ye  bound  to  praise 
The  great  Creator  in  your  lays; 

He  giveth  you  your  plumes  of  down, 

Y’our  crimson  hoods,  your  cloaks  of  brown. 

“He  giveth  you  your  wings  to  fly 
And  breathe  a  purer  air  on  high, 

And  careth  for  you,  everywhere, 

Who  for  yourselves  so  little  care!” 

With  flutter  of  swift  wings  and  songs, 
Together  rose  the  feathered  throngs, 

And  singing  scattered  far  apart  ; 

Deep  peace  was  in  St.  Francis’  heart. 

He  knew  not  if  the  brotherhood 
Ilis  homily  had  understood ; 

He  only  knew  that  to  One  ear 
The  meaning  of  his  words  was  clear. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

* 

Rolled  apple  dumplings  may  be 
tested  as  soon  as  the  Red  Astrachau 
comes  in.  Make  a  rich  baking  powder 
biscuit  dough,  roll  out  in  a  thin  sheet, 
cover  thickly  with  chopped  apples,  roll 
up  compactly,  then  cut  into  slices  about 
two  inches  thick.  Place  in  well 
greased  baking  pan,  not  too  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  pour  over  the  following: 
Mix  one  tablespoonful  of  hour  with 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  add  one  cupful 
of  boiling  water,  stirring  till  it  boils 
and  thickens  smoothly.  Flavor  with 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon.  Bake  and  serve 

with  cream  and  sugar. 

* 

The  house  centipede,  often  referred 
to  as  a  “thousand-legs,”  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  houses,  and  its  menacing 
appearance,  as  it  rushes  across  wall 
or  ceiling  usually  caitses  disgust 
or  terror.  Its  bite  is  somewhat  poi¬ 
sonous,  but  we  think  it  rarely  stays 
long  enough  in  one  place  to  do 
any  biting;  as  a  rule  we  only  see  its 
light  brown  body,  fringed  with  feathery 
legs,  racing  for  a  hiding  place.  We  have 
been  interested  to  learn  from  an  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  bulletin  by  Dr.  E. 
P.  Felt,  that  the  house  centipede  may 
be  fairly  considered  a  helpful  insect, 
since  it  devours  house  Hies,  cock¬ 
roaches  and  other  insects.  Still,  its 
nightmarish  appearance,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  bite,  prevents  us  from  feeling 
really  grateful,  and  we  are  not  inclined 

to  encourage  its  visits. 

•  * 

This  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to 
make  a  careful  trial  of  the  fireless 
cooker.  We  have  given  its  principle 
several  times;  a  thoroughly  insulated 
tight  box,  mate  by  lining  any  box  with 
a  well-fitting  lid  generously  with  non¬ 
conducting  material ;  then  partially 
cooking  the  food,  taking  it  from  the 
stove  while  boiling  hot  and  enclosing 
in  the  cooker  for  several  hours.  The 
simplest  form  of  the  cooker  is  lined 
first  with  plenty  of  paper,  then  padded 
all  around  with  hay,  a  hole  being  left 
in  the  middle  for  the  cooking  vessels, 
and  a  hay-stuffed  cushion  laid  over 
the  top  before  closing  the  lid.  The 
breakfast  cereals  are  admirably  cooked 
in  this  way,  and  one  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  a  few  months  ago,  told  us  how 
she  used  the  hay-box  in  supplying  the 
men  with  a  hot  dinner  when  they  were 
ditching  in  back  fields.  A  good  many 
practical  women  use  the  hay-box  to  les¬ 


sen  the  use  of  the  stove  on  hot  days. 
Of  course  it  is  only  used  for  things 
boiled  or  stewed,  but  think  of  all  the 
soups,  cereals,  vegetables,  meats  and 
even  desserts  that  may  be  prepared  in 
that  way. 

* 

Mulberries  are  very  little  used  here 
as  a  rule,  but  an  acceptable  jelly  can 
be  made  from  them.  For  this  use  full- 
sized  berries  that  are  hard  and  red,  not 
fully  ripe.  Put  the  berries  on  to  boil 
with  one-third  their  proportion  of  wa¬ 
ter;  when  soft,  strain  as  usual,  bring 
the  juice  to  a  boil,  skimming  carefully 
and  then  add  heated  sugar,  a  pound  to 
a  pint  of  juice.  Boil  three  minutes, 
and  then  test  it;  it  is  usually  ready  to 
stiffen  with  this  amount  of  boiling,  but 
should  not  take  more  than  five  minutes 
at  the  most.  Mulberry  preserve  is 
made  with  the  ripe  fruit.  First  the 
juice  is  extracted  by  cooking  some  of 
the  fruit  in  a  stone  crock  without  any 
water,  and  then  dripping  as  for  jelly. 
This  juice  is  brought  to  the  boil  and 
skimmed  carefully.  Sugar  is  then  added, 
2*4  pounds  to  the  pint  of  juice,  and 
when  this  boils  up  the  fruit  is  put  in 
whole  and  ripe,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  to  the  pint  of  juice.  The 
preserve  is  then  boiled  very  slowly  for 
45  minutes,  or  until  it  thickens  nicely. 
It  should  be  carefully  skimmed,  and 
stirred  gently,  so  that  the  fruit  is  not 
broken.  Some  cooks  advise  taking  it 
off  the  stove  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour,  and  letting  it  stand  until  the  next 
day,  when  the  syrup  is  strained  off, 
boiled  down  and  poured  over  the  fruit 
again,  like  sweet  pickles,  but  we  think, 
if  care  is  taken  in  the  slow  boiling  this 
is  unnnecessary. 

* 

Now  our  useful  contemporary,  “The 
Delineator,”  is  taking  a  whack  at  the 
farmer.  In  the  June  number  is  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  William  Atherton  Du  Buy,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Useless  Tragedy  of  the 
Farmer’s  Wife,”  with  the  further  state¬ 
ment  that  “prosperity  on  the  farms  may 
mean  more  land  and  happier  men,  but 
the  work-crushed  women  only  die  the 
faster.”  Here  is  Mr.  Du  Puy's  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  farm  housewife’s  day: 

From  4  lo  G  A.  M. — Breakfast  for  the  men 
and  getting  them  off  to  work. 

From  <>  to  8 — Washing  dishes  and  milk- 
buckets  and  putting  away  the  milk. 

From  8  to  9 — Getting  children  off  to 
school,  churning,  working  the  butter. 

From  9  to  10 — Getting  in  vegetables,  dress¬ 
ing  poultry  and  odd  jobs. 

From  10  to  12 — Getting  a  boiled  dinner  for 
the  family  and  hired  men. 

From  12  to  1  I’.  M. — Serving  dinner  and 
cleaning  up. 

From  1  to  3— Sweeping,  cleaning  house  and 
making  beds. 

From  3  to  4 — Ironing,  scrubbing  and  odd 
jobs. 

From  4  to  5 — Gathering  eggs,  care  of  poul¬ 
try. 

From  5  to  0 — Getting  supper  for  family 
and  hired  men. 

From  6  to  7 — Serving  supper  and  clean¬ 
ing  up. 

From  7  to  8— Straining  milk,  washing 
utensils,  preparing  for  breakfast. 

From  9  to  10 — Mending  clothes  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  men  folks. 

This  practically  completes  the  woman’s 
eighteen-liour  day,  when  there  are  no  ex¬ 
tras.  Interspersed  with  the  other  tasks  are 
those  of  taking  care  of  two  or  four  small 
children.  There  is  often  extra  work,  as 
the  washing  must  be  got  in  some  place,  the 
clothes  of  the  children  made,  fruit  in  sea¬ 
son  put  up,  an  extra  lunch  for  the  men 
in  the  harvest-time  prepared,  and  countless 
other  such  possibilities. 

If  all  the  attention  now  given  the 
woman  on  the  farm  enabled  either  the 
“muckrakers”  or  their  readers  to  see 
the  one  underlying  cause  for  overwork 
and  narrow  living  on  the  farm — the 
fact  that  the  farmer  is  overtaxed  for 
what  he  buys,  and  underpaid  for  what 
he  sells — there  might  be  some  hope 
that  the  general  public  would  aid  in 
reforming  conditions.  But  it  is  easier 
to  denounce  the  farmer  as  narrow¬ 
minded  and  uneducated,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  thriving  by  some  special  privilege, 
while  underpaying  him  as  before.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  every  lasting  reform  that  im¬ 
proves  farm  conditions  will  start  with 
the  farmers  themselves,  and  will  gain 
its  strength  from  their  consciousness 
of  their  own  united  power. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  lingerie  bonnets  shown  are  pretty 
models  for  Summer  wear.  In  the  il¬ 
lustration  the  Corday  bonnet  is  made  of 
white  lawn  with  frill  of  embroidery 
and  band,  of  ribbon,  while  the  close-fit- 
ting  bonnet  is  made  of  Dresden  dimity 
with  ribbon  trimming,  but  both  can  be 
varied  in  a  number  of  ways.  All-over 
embroidery,  lace  and  embroidered  net 


6334  Lingerie  Bonnets, 

Women’s,  Misses’,  Children’s, 
all  are  used  for  the  Corday  bonnet, 
while  for  the  close-fitting  one  any 
pretty  Summer  material  is  appropriate. 
White  lawn  or  batiste  could  be  utilized 
with  the  center  of  the  crown  and  the 
brim  embroidered  in  some  simple  de¬ 
sign,  or  with  the  brim  trimmed  with 
lace  bandings  and  the  crown  with  a 
medallion  in  the  center,  while  figured 
materials  such  as  the  one  illustrated, 
are  many.  The  Corday  bonnet  consists 
of  the  crown,  the  band  and  the  full  frill 


6346  Princesse  Costume,  34  to  42  bust. 

Embroidery  Pattern  412. 
which  serves  as  a  finish.  The  close- 
fitting  bonnet  is  made  with  crown  and 
brim  and  the  crown  is  shirred  and  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  edge  of  the  brim  to 
which  it  is  attached.  Ribbon  rosettes 
and  strings  make  the  finish.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the 
woman’s  or  misses’  size  is,  for  the  Cor¬ 
day  bonnet,  1  yard  24,  yard  either  32 
or  44  inches  wide,  with  2J4  yards  of 
embroidery  for  frill;  or  1%  yards  of 
material  24  or  32,  1  yard  44  inches 


wide  when  the  frill  is  made  of  material, 
with  1  yard  of  ribbon  for  trimming. 
The  close-fitting  bonnet  will  require  1 
yard  24  to  32  or  44  inches  wide  with 
5J4  yards  of  ribbon  for  rosettes  and 
ties.  The  pattern  6334  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  women,  misses  and  children ;  price 
10  cents. 

The  princess  costume  shown  is  a 
model  very  often  seen  in  wash  dresses, 
but  is  appropriate  for  all  sorts  of  pop¬ 
ular  fabrics.  The  inserted  pleats  are 
evidently  adopted  as  a  modification  of 
the  narrow  lines  so  long  prevailing,  and 
are  likely  tp  be  very  popular.  The 
gown  is  made  with  front,  side-fronts, 
back,  side-backs,  and  under-arm  gores. 
The  pleated  panels  are  separate  and 
joined  to  the  skirt  portion.  The  sleeves 
are  in  one  piece  each,  fitted  by  means 
of  dart  seams,  and  the  neck  can  be 
finished  with  one  collar  or  the  other  or 
be  made  collarless  on  the  high  or 
Dutch  lines  as  liked.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  10 kj  yards  27,  6%  yards  44,  or  5 
yards  52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6346 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Occupations  for  Invalids. 

A  recent  exhibit  on  view  at  Teach¬ 
ers’  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  showed  occupations  for  invalids, 
and  was  of  especial  interest  in  showing 
the  influence  of  such  occupation  in  re¬ 
storing  the  normal  activity  of  the  pa¬ 
tient.  The  director  of  this  exhibit,  Miss 
Susan  E.  Tracy,  superintendent  of  a 
training  school  for  nurses  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  puts  actual  occupation 
much  higher  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
interest  than  games  or  similar  amuse¬ 
ments.  Some  of  these  occupations  may 
be  made  remunerative,  too,  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter  in  the  case  of  an  in¬ 
curable.  or  a  lingering  convalescence, 
where  expenses  are  heavy  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  poor.  One  pathetically  interesting 
exhibit  was  the  work  of  a  child  of 

four  recovering  from  pneumonia,  in  a 
family  too  poor  to  provide  amusement ; 
there  were  comical  little  turtles  made 
from  raisins,  with  cloves  for  legs  and 
head ;  little  roosters  were  made  from 

melon  seeds,  with  feather  tail  and  red 
cloth  comb,  and  doll’s  furniture  was 

made  from  eggshells.  A  girl  of  12 

with  hip  disease  which  condemned  her 
to  a  restricted  attitude,  made  stuffed 
rag  animals,  crochet  work  and  paper 
picture  frames,  which  were  salable, 
while  calling  for  small  outlay.  A  girl 
of  16,  only  able  to  use  her  right  hand, 
did  painting  and  leather  work,  while  a 
boy  of  10,  in  constant  pain,  did  stencil¬ 
ing,  advertising  signs,  etc.  Older  per¬ 
manent  invalids  did  basketry,  beadwork, 
wood  carving  and  artificial  flowers, 
while  patchwork,  quilting  and  knitting 
were  done  by  old  women,  and  netting, 
rope  work  and  whittled  puzzles  were 
made  by  old  men.  Infectious  diseases 
shut  out  anything  that  could  not  be  dis¬ 
infected,  so  paper  work  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  them,  which,  while  cheap 
enough  to  be  destroyed  without  com¬ 
punction,  would  train  the  hands  for 
permanent  work  afterwards.  Modern 
nursing  has  progressed  far  enough  from 
the  methods  of  Sairey  Gamp  and  her 
friends,  and  the  recognition  of  occupa¬ 
tion  as  a  therapeutic  agent  is  something 
for  the  home  nurse  to  consider,  as  well 
as  professional.  What  weariness  is 
greater  than  the  dead  monotony  of  un¬ 
occupied  days,  when  the  mind  cries  out 
for  wonted  duties  or  pleasures,  while 
the  weakened  body  still  holds  us  pris¬ 
oners  ?  _ 

.  -~i 

Italian  Rice  Soup. — This  is  piccotta, 
a  favorite  Italian  dish.  Cook  a  half 
cup  of  rice  in  a  pint  of  stock  and  rub 
through  a  sieve.  Thicken  a  quart  of 
boiling  milk  with  a  tablespoonfiW  of 
butter  and  two  of  flour;  add  a  cup  of 
grated  cheese  and  the  rice  stock,  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt.  Serve  quite  hot  with 
bits  of  toasted  brown  bread. 
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Baby’s  Cap  from  Handkerchief. 

One  of  our  readers  kindly  sends  a 
clipping  from  the  May  number  of  “The 
Housewife,”  which  gives  concise  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  a  child’s  cap  from  a 
fine  lace-trimmed  handkerchief  of 
cross-bar  lawn.  The  picture  shows  a 
cap  with  two  side  pieces  curving  from 
the  nape  of  the  neck  up  over  the  crown, 
with  a  straight  centerpiece  fitted  all  the 
way  along  this  curve  to  the  front,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  little  round  crown  so  of¬ 
ten  used.  Fold  the  handkerchief  in 
half,  then  in  quarters.  Measure  an  inch 
from  the  top  fold,  then  starting  at  this 
point  lightly  pencil  a  curve  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fold  which  outlines 
a  quarter  of  the  handkerchief,  and  cut 
two  of  the  quarters  along  this  curve, 
which  will  give  you  the  sides  of  the 
cap,  and  leave  the  other  half  of  the 
handkerchief  in  one  piece.  Trim  the 
cut  side  of  this  large  piece  straight,  and 
cut  from  it  a  strip  two  inches  wide, 
which  will  be  bordered  at  each  end  by 
the  handkerchief  trimming.  As  this 
strip  will  measure  a  little  longer  than 
the  curved  edges  of  the  side  pieces,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  off  the  extra 
length  from  just  above  the  trimming  at 
one  end,  then  reattach  the  trimming  by 
overhanding.  Join  the  straight  strip  to 
the  side,  pieces  along  the  curved  sides 
of  the  latter,  using  either  a  French 
seam  or  a  fell,  or  if  the  handkerchief 
is  very  fine  and  sheer,  roll  the  edges 
and  whip  them  together  on  the  wrong 
side.  In  the  present  instance  a  French 
seam  was  used,  then  outlined  with 
feather  stitching  on  the  right  side, 
worked  with  wash  floss.  Form  the 
straight  strip  in  two  little  plaits  at  the 
front  and  back,  tacking  these  down, 
then  trim  with  ribbon  bows  or  rosettes. 
For  tiny  babies  it  is  well  to  put  in  a 
removable  lining  of  Florence  silk. 

Sick-Abed  Carries. 

She  was  a  very  active  little  girl,  but 
only  her  round,  miserable,  little  face 
was  visible  above  the  many  blankets, 
for  as  she  informed  me,  her  measles 
“were  broken  out  just  awful!” 

“And  I’m  so  tired  of  lying  here  with¬ 
out  a  single  thing  to  do,”  she  added 
disconsolately. 

“And  I’m  so  tired  trying  to  keep  her 
from  doing  a  single  thing,”  sighed  her 
mother. 

“Well,  now  I  have  come  and  we  will 
play  games,”  I  said  cheerfuly. 

"Oh !”  cried  the  child  rapturously. 
And  for  the  next  hour  she  was  so 
happy  that  she  became  quite  tired  with 
the  playing  and  went  to  sleep  content¬ 
edly.  And  every  day  thereafter  we 
played  our  sick-abed  games  until  the 
“just  awful”  measles  had  retreated  and 
the  uneasy  patient  was  released.  As 
there  are  many  other  little  sick-abed 
children  to  be  entertained,  I  will  tell 
how  we  played,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
tired  mothers. 

Hide-and-Seek. — “I’ll  hide  first,”  I 
said.  So  I  waited  a  moment,  thought 
where  I  should  hide,  and  then  said, 
“Coop !” — all  in  my  comfortable  rock¬ 
ing  chair. 

“You’re  in  the  hall  closet,”  guessed 
the  little  girl. 

“No,”  I  said.  And  she  continued  to 
“look”  until  she  found  the  right  place. 
Then  it  was  her  turn  to  “hide.” 

Travel  Game. — I  had  to  begin  this 
game  to  give  my  companion  the  cue. 

“I  went  to  a  country  across  the  ocean 
where  the  mountains  are  high  and 
rough,  the  natives  tall  and  fair,  the — ” 

“Norway,”  guessed  the  little  girl. 

“The  Winters  severe,”  I  continued, 
“and  the  people  noted  for  their  love  of 
religion  and  learning.” 

“Scotland !”  said  the  girl.  That  was 
right.  Then  she  went  for  a  journey, 
and  I  guessed  her  country.  This  game 
proved  great  fun,  and  was  very  instruc¬ 
tive. 

Hide  the  Thimble. — I  “gave”  her  the 


thimble,  telling  her  she  must  hide  it  in 
plain  sight  in  the  room.  When  it  was 
“hidden”  to  her  satisfaction,  I  said  : 

“It  is  on  the  end  of  the  curtain  rod.” 

“You’re  cold,”  was  the  answer,  indi¬ 
cating  that  I  was  nowhere  near  it. 

“It  is  on  the  left-hand  bed-post,”  I 
next  guessed. 

“Warmer,”  was  the  encouraging  an¬ 
swer,  and  so  on  until  it  was  found. 

A  Visit  to  the  Zoo. — “I  went  to  the 
Zoo  and  saw  an  animal  very  much  like 
a  tiger,  only  smaller.  It  was  very 
pleasant  if  well  treated,  but  if  anyone 
hurt  or  angered  it,  it  would  fly  at  them 
in  a  passion,  tearing  them  with  its 
sharp  claws.” 

The  little  girl*  was  mystified,  so  I 
continued : 

“It  is  a  beast  of  prey,  and  tortures 
its  captives  before  killing  and  eating 
them.  When  it  is  happy  it  sings  con¬ 
tentedly  — ” 

“Oh,  it’s  a  cat !”  exclaimed  the  child 
disgustedly.  “Think  of  being  caught 
with  such  a  common  animal !”  Then 
she  described  an  animal  for  me  to 
guess.  Very  simple  games,  but  most 
entertaining  for  a  child  who  must  be 
kept  very  quiet.  Another  advantage  is 
that  the  mother  may  get  a  real  rest 
while  playing  them,  which  she  cannot 
when  showing  pictures  or  doing  the 
many  things  usually  employed  in  enter¬ 
taining  sick  children ;  and  it  is  much 
less  fatiguing  than  continuous  story¬ 
telling.  The  child  enjoys  its  part  of 
the  play  without  undue  excitement  or 
physical  weariness,  alice  m.  ashton. 

Koumyss  Again. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  given  several  for¬ 
mulas  for  koumyss  and  none  of  them 
quite  like  mine,  evolved  after  many 
trials  and  wasting  more  gallons  of 
good  milk.  When  properly  made  it  is 
very  nourishing,  and  agreeable  to  weak 
or  delicate  stomachs.  If  to  be  used  as 
food  take  one  gallon  new  milk,  heat  to 
85  or  90  degrees,  add  half  cake  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  (cornmeal  paste  may  be 
used,  but  more  is  needed)  dissolved  in 
warm  milk;  keep  the  milk  at  the  above 
temperature  until  it  commences  to  bub¬ 
ble.  Bottle  on  the  first  sign  of  bub¬ 
bling.  Use  good  bottles  and  good 
corks,  and  a  champagne  tap  to  draw  it. 
If  properly  made  the  cork  cannot  be 
taken  out  without  losing  all  the 
koumyss  and  covering  everything  in 
the  vicinity  with  milk.  The  best 
koumyss  is  made  with  old  koumyss 
for  starter,  as  that  made  with  yeast  will 
have  the  yeast  taste.  Koumyss  should 
have  three  to  five  days  to  ripen  after 
bottling,  and  should  be  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  not  above  60  degrees.  Some 
persons  and  some  stomachs  prefer  it 
two  or  three  weeks  old.  When  old 
koumyss  is  used  for  a  starter  about 
one  quart  to  the  gallon  of  milk,  if  the 
koumyss  is  not  more  than  a  week  or 
ten  days  old;  if  older  use  less.  The 
koumyss  may  be  put  in  bottles  after 
the  yeast  or  starter  is  added,  the  bot¬ 
tles  left  open  and  placed  in  water  up 
to  the  necks  and  the  water  kept  at  the 
85  or  90  degrees  temprature.  It  should 
be  watched  and  the  corks  put  in  as  soon 
as  fermentation  commences.  The  corks 
should  first  be  soaked  in  hot  water  and 
driven  in  tightly  with  a  corker  and 
wired  or  securely  tied  down.  If  prop¬ 
erly  made  it  is  truly  a  “milk  cham¬ 
pagne,”  but  few  will  attain  the  best  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  first  trial.  If  to  be  used  as 
a  beverage,  one  part  water  to  four  of 
milk  may  be  used.  It  can  be  made 
most  successfully  in  a  creamery,  where 
all  the  appliances  and  conveniences  are 
at  hand,  and  should  be  a  profitable  ar¬ 
ticle  of  sale.  The  writer  would  be 
glad  to  buy  it  at  two  or  three  or  four 
times  the  cost  of  milk,  per  quart  or  gal¬ 
lon.  KOUMYSS  LOVER. 

“These  are  the  gifts  I  ask 
Of  thee.  Spirit  serene  : 

Strength  for  the  daily  task. 

Courage  to  faee  the  road. 

Good  cheer  to  help  me  hear  the  traveler’s 
load. 

And  for  the  hours  of  rest  that  come  be¬ 
tween 

An  Inward  joy  in  all  things  heard  and 
seen.”  — Credit  Lost. 


Dainty  Cakes. 

Date  Patty  Cakes. — Mix  a  third  of  a 
cupful  of  soft  butter  with  one  and  one- 
third  cupful  of  brown  sugar.  When 
partly  creamed  break  in  two  eggs  and 
beat  the  mixture  until  very  light.  Then 
add  half  a  cupful  of  milk.  Add  one 
and  three-fourths  cupfuls  of  sifted 
flour .  in  which  has  been  mixed  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Beat 
to  a  smooth  batter,  then  stir  in  half  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 
meg.  Add  half  a  pound  of  dates  which 
have  had  the  stones  removed,  cut  small, 
and  mixed  with  a  little  flour.  Then 
beat  hard  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
Bake  in  small  fancy  patty  pans,  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  cold  cover  with 
vanilla  icing. 

Orange  Gingerbread. — Mix  with  two 
pounds  and  a  quarter  of  flour  one 
pound  and  three-quarters  of  molasses, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  candied 
orange  peel  cut  very  fine,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  t/ie 
ounce  of  ground  ginger,  and  one  ounce 
of  allspice.  Melt  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter  in  a  saucepan  until  it 
is  oiled,  then  mix  with  the  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Cover,  put  in  a  cool  place  and 
let  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Roll 
out  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  cut 
into  pieces  rather  longer  than  square. 
With  a  knife  roughen  the  top  of  each 
cake,  brush  over  with  milk  mixed  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  and  do  not  brown  much. 

Goldenrod  Cake. — Beat  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs  very  light.  Gradually  beat 
into  these  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  then  two 
tablespoons  of  milk  or  orange  juice, 
and,  lastly,  half  a  cup  of  sifted  flour, 
sifted  again  with  a  level  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder  and  a  few  grains  of  salt. 
Bake  in  an  oven  a  little  hotter  than  for 
ordinary  sponge  cake,  and  turn  from 
the  tins  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from 
the  ovens.  If  flavoring  is  desired  use 
one-half  teaspoon  of  vanilla  or  a  grat¬ 
ing  of  orange  rind.  This  recipe  will 
make  twelve  charlotte  russe  cases.  This 
cake  is  very  tender  and  fine-grained. 

Raised  Doughnuts.  —  When  baking 
bread  take  a  piece  of  bread  the  size  of 
a  small  loaf,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  butter  or  drippings  (add  a 
level  teaspoon  salt  if  butter  is  not 
used),  one  saltspoon  each  of  ground 
cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmeg;  mix  to¬ 
gether  with  the  hands,  turn  on  to 
floured  board  and  knead  quickly  and 
lightly  until  dough  is  smooth  and 
springy,  not  stiff;  put  in  a  warm,  but¬ 
tered  bowl  and  place  in  a  warm  place 
to  raise;  when  light  (about  double 
original  bulk)  turn  out  on  floured 
board,  roll  thin,  cut  and  make  into 
old-fashioned  braids  twists  and  bow- 
knots  ;  set  aside  on  board  to  raise ; 
when  light  fry  in  very  hot  fat  until 
brown;  lift,  drain  and  roll  in  powdered 
sugar. 

Sugar  Ginger  Cake. — One  cup  of  best 
New  Orleans  molasses,  one  teaspoonful 
of  ginger,  a  little  salt,  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  melted  beef  drippings ; 
pour  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  upon  a  rounded  teaspoon  ful  of  bak¬ 
ing  soda ;  stir  in  the  molasses  and 
other  ingredients,  and  when  the  mix¬ 
ture  foams  add  sifted  flour  to  make  a 
soft  batter.  Do  not  have  it  stiff  It 
takes  two  full  cups  of  pastry  flour. 
Poor  molasses  gives  a  bitter  flavor,  but 
it  is  a  very  nice  cake  properly  made. 
Bake  in  shallow  pan. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  eachtown  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 


iqoo  model.  Write 

Finest  Guaranteed 


_  .  .ample 

e  for  Special  OJrer. 

$W  to  $27 


1909  Models 

with  Coaster-lirakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1007  &  1008  Models 

all  of  best  makes  V*  "  m7£ 

BOO  Second-Hand  Whoela 

All  makes  and  models ,  ^  A 

good  as  new .  SP  v  «0 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  without  a 

cent  deposit ,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEM  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster- brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
bliy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  nenv. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B8»,  Chicago. 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
Pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Stein  ways 
from  $350  up;  0  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauer 
from  $250  up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  (.'bickerings 
from  $250  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights 
$76  up;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  aiamt 
half.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Cash  or  easy 
monthly  payments.  Lyon  &  Healy,  62  Adams  St., 
Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere  on  approval. 


We  Supply  the  U.  S. 
Governmen  t. 

Prices  Cut  in  Half 

this  season.  Our  large 
new  104-page  Band  in¬ 
strument  catalog  Sent 
FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 
178  E.4thSt.  Clncinnatlior. 
349  Wabash  Ave.  Chisago, III. 


For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


Get  better  value.  Save  money. 
Deal  with  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur¬ 
chase, long  time  of  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO, 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

will  raise  the  cream 
between  milkings  and 
give  you  sweet  skim 
milk  for  house  and 
stock.  Ice  not  necessa¬ 
ry, cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  t M 
work.  No  skimming, 
no  crocks  and  pans  to 
handle.  TEN  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  Price 
93.28  and  up.  60.000 
of  these  machines  In  use  today.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M  BLUF'TOH,  0. 


60,000 

ACRES  LAND 

^  Between  50,000  and  60,000  acres  of  land,  30  miles 
South  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  especially  desirable  for 
colonization  or  reforestation  proposition.  Land 
cutover  20  years  ago,  at  which  time  trees  tinder  12 
inches  were  left  and  considerable  timber  is  now 
standing, with  thousands  of  small  ones  of  later  and 
recent  growth.  Railroad  runs  directly  through  the 
property  ,  and  extends  within  7  miles  of  the  ocean. 
Good  soil,  good  climate  conditions.  For  sale  as  a 
whole,  or  in  tracts  of  10,000  acres.  Price,  terms  and 
other  features  upon  npplicaiion. 

Industrial  Dept.,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ky., 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Farmers  Make  Money 

the  year  round  in  the  south.  Why  keep  on  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  cold  climate  on  high  priced  lands  grow¬ 
ing  only  one  crop?  Come  to  Tidewater  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  Ideal  climate  ;  three  crops  a 
year ;  richest  farming  lands ;  low  prices  and 
easy  terms.  Write  for  literature. 

F.  L.  MERRITT  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


FflR  9AI  F~Farni  133  acres-  well  fenced,  well 
I  Ull  OHLL  watered,  fruit,  maple  orchard,  ten 
room  house,  three  barns,  basement,  milk  house, 
silo,  henhouse,  granary,  etc.  Price  for  farm  only, 
$3,500,  one-half  cash.  Price  for  Farm,  Stock  and 
Tools.  $4,750.00. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY.  Owego,  New  York. 


FUMA 


tiPIIII  M  ”,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
™  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  hut  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  tlieir 

6witli  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


WITT  f  drilling 

™  Ju  July  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  8end  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Hi  H  i  I 

<11  G'llT 


Calico  House -dresses 

Charming  inexpensive  gowns  made 
o£  Simpson  -  Eddystone  Silver  Grey 

cotton  prints  are  worn  by  thousands  of 
women  to-day.  The  fast  color,  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  and  fine  fabrics  have  made 
these  dress-goods  the  standard  for  over 
65  years. 

Some  designs  with  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn't  them  write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Win*  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generalioos  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


PRINTS 

Founded  IS42 


61Q 


June  19, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

LASTING  QUALITY  OF  HEMLOCK  SILO. 

Can  some  one  who  has  had  experience 
tell  how  long  a  good  hemlock  silo  will  last? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  B.  s. 

Just  liow  long  a  hemlock  silo  will 
last,  depends  very  much  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  particular  hemlock  of  which 
it  is  constructed,  influenced  by  the  age 
of  the  tree,  the  kind  of  land  on  which 
it  grew,  and  the  time  of  year  in  which 
it  was  cut.  If  the  trees  are  mature, 
sound,  and  were  cut  when  dormant, 
they  will  last  many  times  longer  than 
if  the  reverse  is  true  of  them.  I  have 
one  silo  that  was  put  up  18  years  ago. 
It  is  built  of  one-inch  hemlock  boards, 
with  paper  over  them,  and  another 
course  over  that  nailed  to  a  girding  of 
planks  around  the  outside.  It  is  as 
sound  as  can  be  to-day  and  has  been 
filled  every  year.  There  has  never 
been  any  preservative  on  it  either.  An¬ 
other  built  of  the  same  kind  of  lumber, 
two  thickness  of  boards,  with  paper  be¬ 
tween,  but  with  a  dead-air  space  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  outside  lining,  had 
to  be  partially  relined,  after  12  years. 
Doubtless  the  difference  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  on  account  of  the  dead-air 
space,  there  was  ‘a  continual  dampness. 
The  silo  is  a  permanent  thing  if  built 
of  cement,  which  will  last  forever. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

A  COMING  HERD  IMPROVER. 

The  Holstein  calf  shown  in  Fig.  262 
is  the  offspring  of  a  purebred  bull 
brought  to  Maine  from  the  W’alker- 


A  COMING  HERD  IMPROVER.  Fig.  262. 

Gordon  Farm  in  Massachusetts.  The 
farm  has  become  well  known  through 
the  sale  of  certified  milk  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  there,  and  every  care  is  used  to 
procure  and  keep  the  milk  perfectly, 
healthful,  sanitary  and  pure.  The 
owner  of  the  calf,  A.  L.  Rideout, 
who  is  an  enterprising  farmer,  uses  a 
separator.  The  skim-milk  is  fed  to  the 
calves  and  satisfactory  growth  is  being 
made.  Although  the  milk  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  contains  less  cream,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey, 
they  prove  to  be  a  very  desirable  breed 
if  quantity  is  desired,  and  cows  which 
make  a  good  showing  as  regards-  intel¬ 
ligence  and  all-round  adaptability. 

Maine.  _  a.  m.  f. 

KILLING  LICE  ON  HOGS. 

When  lice  once  get  established  on  the 
hogs  on  a  farm  and  find  lodging  places 
in  the  buildings  in  which  the  hogs  are 
sheltered,  it  will  require  some  persist¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  owner  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Lice  breathe  through  pores  in 
their  skins,  and  any  substance  that  will 
close  these  pores  will  stop  the  breath¬ 
ing  and  put  an  end  to  them.  The  writer 
has  tried  about  every  substance  known 
to  be  good  for  their  killing,  lard,  coal 
oil,  coal  oil  and  buttermilk,  and  the 
coal-tar  preparations,  also  crude  oil.  All 
will  kill  them.  Lard  is  too  expensive  as 
compared  with  the  others.  Coal  oil  must 
be  used  in  the  evening,  or  else  it  will 
cause  the  outer  part  of  the  skin  to  peel 


off.  There  is  no  advantage  in  using 
buttermilk  with  the  coal  oil  unless  it  will 
prevent  injury  to  the  skin,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  will  do  this.  Coal  oil  and 
the  coal-tar  preparations  kill  the  lice 
that  they  saturate,  but  they  do  not  re¬ 
main  long  on  the  animals,  as  they  soon 
evaporate  or  rub  off.  Crude  oil  can  be 
had  at  a  less  price  than  coal  oil  and  is 
much  better  than  all  others  mentioned. 
It  seems  to  cover  the  skins  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  better  and  stays  on  longer,  and  it 
is  claimed  for  it  that  it  destroys  the 
unhatched  eggs ;  at  any  rate,  in  the 
writer’s  experience,  it  is  much  more  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Still,  one  application  will 
not  do  the  work,  but  two  or  three  will 
be  required  to  rid  the  hogs  and  the 
premises  of  the  pests.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  using  it  to  see  that  all  parts  of 
the  animals  are  covered  with  it;  under 
the  hams,  back  of  the  ears  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  also  in  the  ears.  Very  often 
enough  are  left  safe  in  the  ears  to  start 
a  new  crop,  but  a  few  drops  of  the 
crude  oil  in  their  safest  hiding  places 
will  put  them  out  of  commission. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


CHARCOAL  FOR  SWINE. 

How  is  charcoal  burned  in  quantities? 
Is  there  any  stove  or  ot  her  device  used  for 
the  purpose?  If  burned  in  a  pile  covered 
with  earth,  how  is  fire  kept  alight  wit  li¬ 
mit  air?  It  will  be  used  to  feed  to  hogs. 

Hollis,  N.  Y.  l.  h.  l. 

The  plan  for  burning  cob  charcoal 
for  swine  as  recommended  by  Tlieo. 
Louis,  is  something  as  follows :  Dig 
a  hole  in  the  ground  about  five  feet 
across  and  as  deep,  sloping  from  top 
towards  the  bottom,  this  latter  doubt¬ 
less  to  prevent  the  sides  from  caving 
in.  Start  a  fire  in  the  bottom  with 
kindling  and  cobs,  adding  cobs  as  they 
catch  fire  till  the  hole  is  full  and  the 
fire  is  burning  strongly.  Then  cover 
the  fire  with  a  piece  of  sheet  iron,  large 
enough  to  extend  out  over  the  edges 
of  the  hole,  shovel  earth  on  the  edges 
of  this  cover  tiill  it  is  weighted  so  the 
air  will  be  excluded.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  one  in  charge  will  have  suf¬ 
ficient  judgment  to  know  at  what  stage 
of  the  burning  the  cover  should  be  put 
on,  and  just  when  all  air  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  and  the  fire  smothered  out. 
Doubtless  wood  can  be  used  in  the 
same  manner,  but  where  cobs  can  be 
had  they  answer  well.  There  should 
be  a  place  to  store  the  charcoal  after 
it  is  burned,  and  the  pit  should  be  dug, 
if  possible,  where  the  water  will  shed 
away  from  it  and  it  can  be  covered 
and  protected  from  the  weather. 

ROSS  Co.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


•  Warbles  in  Heifer. 

My  heifer  lias  several  “hills”  about  one- 
fourth  inch  high  on  her  back.  It  does  not 
seem  to  hurt  when  1  touch  it.  The  ani¬ 
mal  is  thriving;  still  I  should  like  to  know 
what  it  is.  L.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

The  “lulls”  possibly  are  located  on  the 
back  of  the  heifer,  and  at  the  top  of  each 
of  them  may  be  found  a  “volcano”  open¬ 
ing,  which  if  squeezed  may  belch  forth  a 
large,  fat  “warble”  grub,  followed  by  a 
stream  of  pus  and  inflammatory  lymph. 
The  grubs  are  the  larva?  of  the  “ox  warble 
fly.”  See  article  on  this  subject  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  the  paper.  a.  s.  a. 


ANOTHER,  SUGGESTION  right  here:  You  can 
MAKE  YOUR  OWN  STOCK  FOODS  and 
know  they  are  pure,  clean  and  wholesome  (not 
mill  sweepings,  ground  chaff,  husks  or  distillery 
mixtures),  having  the  medicinal  properties  tne 
proper  strength  for  your  particular  case.  With 
this  feed  you  can  force  the  fattening  of  stock  for 
the  market  without  danger  of  getting  the  blood 
feverish  or  the  legs  stocked  up.  Excellent  for 
brood  mares,  growing  young  stock  or  for  keeping 
work  horses  in  condition. 

FORMULAS  FOR  A  FEW  COMBINATIONS: 
No.  1.  12  lhs.  Wheat  Bran,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal,  36 
lbs.  Gluten  Peed,  6  lhs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  2.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Shorts,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal, 
48  lbs.  Ground  Oats,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  3.  24  lhs.  Com  Meal,  40  lbs.  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains,  16  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  4  lbs.  Linseecl  Meal, 
1  pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  4.  48  lhs.  Com  Meal,  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran, 
6  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal,  12  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1 
pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

Mix  thoroughly  together  and  feed  as  a  regular 
grain  ration  and  in  quantity  to  suit  the  individual 
rase.  Price,  25c.  package ;  35c.  by  mail. 

I  will  furnish  my  Kidney  and  Nerve  Pow¬ 
ders  in  bulk  lots.  10  lbs.,  $3.50;  25  lbs.,  $7.50;  ail 
lbs.,  $14;  100  lhs..  $25.  Freight  prepaid- 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 

88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  James  Modern 

Cow  Stable 

More  light,  fresh  air,  cow  comfort,  convenience. 
Above  all,  better  sanitary  conditions.  Write  today 
for  fine  free  book  on  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stalls. 
Most  practical  book  on  stables  and  quarters  ever 
published.  Tells  and  shows  how  to  make  your  dairy 
really  up-to-date.  40  pages,  printed  in  colors,  beau¬ 
tifully  Illustrated  with  many  fine  barn  and  dairy 
views.  For  copy  _ 

address 


KENT  MFG.  CO. 

1 30  Kane  St., 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


f  T  ATKINSON  .WS  ■ 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN 
HULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.R.  O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  tlie  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  born  April 
8th,  1909 :  Dam,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  98965,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  ill  7  days.  The  calf 
is  largo,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  be  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  lie  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop. 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


r 


Cow-Ease 


The 

MOST 
MONEY 

for  One  Dollef 

Invested  in  Food 

from 

The  GUERNSEY  COW 

Her  Dairy  Products  have  Scored  the  Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 
The  Monthly  Guernsey  Bulletin  and  Information  regarding  the  breed  free  by  addressing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  BOXR,.  PETERBORO.  N.  B. 


Keeps  Off 
Flies 

Makes  More 
Milk 


A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation — easily 
applied  by  spraying — enables  cattle  to  feed 
in  peace.  Never  makes  milk  taste  or  smell. 
Saves  its  cost  many  times  over  in  extra  milk. 

Free  Trial  Offerm 


If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with 
COW-EASE,  send  us  bis  name  and  we  will 
tell  you  how  to  get  a  GALLON  CAN  AND 
SPRAYER  FREE. 

Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  Boston,  Mags. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-EKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


BULL  CALVES^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  ollicially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lari.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  thq  Herd  and  ollicially  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  ju  ices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Bred  in  the  purple  from  Johanna  Rue  3d’s  Lad, 
Jessie  DeBurke  Lad,  a  son  of  Sarcastic  Lad,  and 
Pontiac  Chiron,  a  son  of  Hengerveld  DeKol,  the 
greatest  bull  of  the  breed.  Prices  low  for  the  quality. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,  Dept. E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

Offers  For  Sale— Short-Horn  Bulls. 

Broadhooks  King,  No.  307364,  calved  March  30th, 
1908.  Sired  by  Whitehall  King.  No.  222724.  Dam, 
Duchess  4th,  vol.  57,  page  583.  Red  Boy,  No.  299744, 
calved  October  25th,  1907.  Sired  by  Gay  Lad,  No. 
244135.  Dam,  Lady  Peerless,  vol.  56,  page  805. 

Also  others  sired  by  Cumberland  Last,  No.  223822, 
Whitehall  Count  and  Orange  Sultan,  No.  263522.  Of 
good  type,  size  and  quality.  From  four  to  eighteen 
months.  For  particulars  and  prices  address 
C.  P.  WEST  &  SON,  Box  86,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  oe  Florence,  No.  164025. 
Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

SPECIAL. — 30  Masterpiece  bows  bred.  PUb  all  apreB;  the  type 
that  weighs  700  to  800  pounds  at  maturity,  with  short,  broad 
heads.  Come  and  see  them.  If  impossible,  write  for  free  book¬ 
let.  H.  C.  k  H.  B.  HA  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow.Lord  Premier  nnd  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGHBY  FARM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWBISIE 

PIGS  — BOTH  SEXES. 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON. 

00  Wall  Street,  ....  New  York  City 


CHESHIRES  ?MeeJ?syh0or£ 

Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSHANDHV, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALF-Choice  FilrKe  Yorkshire  and 

■  vii  vmuk.  Chester  white  Pigs,  of  both 
sexes.  These  pigs  are  from  brood  sows  producing 
arge  litters,  and  from  good  herd  boars.  Also  two 
selected  Yorkshire  boars  ready  for  service  and 
Yorkshire  gilts  old  enough  for  breeding. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  County,  New  York 


MIRnPQ  THE  big  deep  fellows, 

UUIsUU**  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  nnd  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

istered  Bull.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C..  Courage  P.  8. 1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  II.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  j>rices. 

M.  S.  BELTZ HOOVER. 
Sunnysirie  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  20  cows,  18  heifers,  17  hulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


4  ST.  LAM  BERT  BULL  CALVES  FOR 
SALE.  Two  to  ten  months  old.  Solid  color. 
Breeding  the  best. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Pa'. 


JERSEYS 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


1 


Keep  Horses  Valuable 

A  bad  leg  or  neglected  disease  soon  drags 
a  good  horse  down  to  tho  “plug”  class, 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

boosts  values  and  keejjs  them  up  be¬ 
cause  It  makes  lame  or  diseased 
horses  sound  and  keeps  them  so. 

Send  for  the  proofs  and  Free  Veteri¬ 
nary  Book.  Dealers  keep  Tuttle’s 
Remedies. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

30  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


Van  Pon’t  Affnrri  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  Udll  l  rtllUlU  you  a  l-eg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

FOR  SALE  :  (  satisfaction  guaranteed  )  two  high 
bred  Jersey  Bulls,  one  ten,  one  sixteen  months 
old.  Both  out  of  Advanced  Registry  Cows,  having 
authenticated  yearly  fat  tests  made  under  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Btate  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University.  For  description  and  prices  address 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  “  Brightside,”  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 

_  desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 

of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


18  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

From  One  to  Five  Years. 

Bred  from  the  best  imported  stock,  closely  related 
to  the  most  famous  show  horses  of  the  breed. 
Several  will  make  ton  horses,  and  will  be  priced  at 
their  real  worth.  ROBINSON  &  GELDEK. 
Kanona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  V. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust 
health  to  children.  Safe.  Inexpensive  to  keep. 
Stallions  and  mares  for  breeding.  Complete  out¬ 
fits.  Write  today  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
free  catalogue  which  tells  all  about  them. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM,  DEPT.  S.  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  AND  GERMAN  COACH  anVmares 

IMPORTED  AND  RAISED  ON 
THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO. 

This  great  establishment  has  now  become  the  leading  importing  establish¬ 
ment  in  America.  Imports  and  sells  more  stallions  and  mares  than  any 
other  three  importing  establishments  in  America.  The  proprietor.  Col.  G. 
W.  Crawford,  has  had  a  very  busy  and  successful  winter.  Will  start  across 
tlie  Atlantic  in  a  very  short  time,  and  is  determined  to  lay  in  the  greatest 
stock  that  has  ever  been  purchased  in  the  Old  Country  by  an  American. 
He  will  not  stop  for  price,  but  will  have  the  quality  regardless  of  price. 
The  American  people  have  found  out  where  to  come  to  find  tho  good 
stallions  and  mares.  And  a  man  who  is  a  judge  will  know  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  the  good  kind.  My  next  sale  will  be  in  October.  Write  me  and  tell  mo 
what  you  want.  All  letters  will  be  forwarded  to  me  in  tlie  Old  Country. 

COL.  G.  \V .  CRAWFORD,  Proprietor, 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio. 

’Phones,  Bell  051  W— Citizens  206. 
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THE  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS,  DAIRY  DISTRICT 
Crops  and  Cultural  Methods. 

Part  III. 

The  growing  of  oats  is  universal,  but 
not  as  extensive  in  acreage  as  corn. 
The  rotation  of  crops  is  necessary,  so 
we  think,  to  keep  the  land  in  texture, 
and  the  farmer  needs  more  or  less  oats 
for  his  horses.  We  need  something  for 
a  cover  crop  in  starting  our  Timothy 
and  clover  fields.  Generally  speaking, 
oats  are  grown  more  as  an  aid  in  the 
production  of  other  crops  rather  than 
for  their  food  or  commercial  value. 
The  time  and  methods  of  preparations 
for  the  growing  of  this  crop  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
farmer  wishes  to  rotate  his  crops.  If 
oats  are  to  follow  oats,  the  ground  is 
plowed  in  the  Fall,  if  not  .too  dry,  and 
the  land  lies  open  and  fallow  until  the 
warm  winds  come  in  the  Spring  and 
dry  it  out.  If  the  oats  are  to  succeed 
corn,  the  entire  work  is  done  in  the 
Spring,  by  first  using  the  cultivator, 
disk  harrow  or  pulverizer.  We  do  not 
have  the  cornstalks  on  the  land  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  the  Spring,  which  makes 
the  work  much  easier.  The  smoothing 
harrow  is  of  course  made  use  of  be¬ 
fore  the  seeding  is  done,  either  where 
the  ground  is  Fall-plowed  or  otherwise. 
On  the  Fall-plowed  land  the  harrow 
alone  is  usually  sufficient  to  put  the 
ground  in  good  order  for  the  seeding. 
The  seeding  is  done  by  drilling  or 
broadcasting,  some  using  one  method, 
others  another.  When  clover  or  Tim¬ 
othy  is  to  be  given  a  start,  then  the 
grains  are  sown  broadcast.  The  sea¬ 
son  being  favorable,  harvesting  comes 
along  about  July  1.  This  is  a  strenu¬ 
ous  time  with  the  farmer,  as  the  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  crop  needs  attention  about 
then,  with  its  demands.  Our  seasons 
of  general  harvest  sometimes  vary  a 
little;  otherwise  the  farmer  would  be 
obliged  to  divide  his  forces  in  taking 
care  of  his  oat  crop,  Timothy  hay 
and  corn  all  at  -the  same  time.  We  use 
the  self-binder  in  cutting  the  crop, 
which  makes  short  work  of  it,  two  men, 
three  horses  and  a  machine  constitut¬ 
ing  a  force  which  cuts,  binds  and  shocks 
up  a  considerable  acreage  in  a  day,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  heaviness  of  the  crop. 
When  the  grain  is  sufficiently  dry  it  is 
stacked,  or  it  is  hauled  directly  to  the 
thrashing  machine.  The  straw  has  no 
small  value,  either  with  the  farmer  or 
on  the  market,  so  it  is  pretty  well 
looked  after.  We  stack  it  up  in  good 
shape  .to  stand  the  wind  and  weather, 
and  if  it  is  not  to  be  baled  for  market, 
the  rattle  have  access  to  it,  especially 
the  young  .stock.  The  oat  crop  yields, 
one  season  with  another,  probably  45 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Exact  figures  are 
not  obtainable.  Some  farmers  can  al¬ 
ways  raise  more  than  others.  It  is  a 
problem.  The  “black”  oat  at  one  time 
was  the  principal  variety  grown,  but 
now  what  is  known  as  the  “yellow”  oat 
seems  to  be  the  popular  one. 

Timothy  hay,  a  pretty  close  second  to 
corn  as  a  “money  crop,”  needs  to  be 
mentioned  here.  All  farmers  here  grow 
it  and  many  of  them  sell  it.  One  of 
our  farmers  owning  325  acres  of  land, 
with  nearly  an  even  hundred  sleek  milch 
cows,  has  probably  50  tons  for  sale. 
This  means  at  the  present  market  prices, 
$10  per  ton,  $500  cash.  This  represents 
the  excess  in  a  raw  product  above  his 
needs.  He  buys  nothing  to  take  its 
place.  If  it  could  be  fed  to  his  cattle 
his  farm  would  not  need  the  plant  food 
which  it  would  make.  He  simply  does 
not  need  it,  so  we  have  to  consider 
this  is  a  clear  gain.  The  eastern  farmer 
no  doubt  knows  a  great  deal  about 
growing  this  product,  so  we  will  not 
enter  into  our  method  of  doing  it 
further  than  to  say  that  we  do  not  crop 
the  land  too  long  at  one  time  with  it, 
as  it  soon  exhausts  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  New  and  strongly  fertilized  fields 
have  to  be  opened  up  after  a  few  crops 
have  been  grown.  While  Timothy  is 
fed  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  milch 
cows  we  do  not  consider  that  it  has 
near  the  value  of  clover,  either  as  a 
milk-making  or  a  flesh-forming  food. 
Much  of  our  hay  sold  on  the  market 
is  baled  (this  commands  a  higher  price 
of  course)  and  sold  in  the  nearby  cities 
and  towns  for  the  use  of  people  keep¬ 
ing  one  or  more  horses  for  their  own 
use,  teamsters,  liverymen,  etc.  Clover  is 
the  dairy  farmer’s  friend,  and  has  quite 
an  acreage  here.  Some  farmers  seem 
to  have  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  it 
to  grow,  others  are  very  successful. 
Very  little  of  this  product  is  offered  for 
sale,  the  farmers  holding  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  worth  more  to  them  than 


to  anyone  else,  as  being  a  well  balanced 
ration  for  their  cattle.  The  variety 
mostly  grown  here  is  Red  clover.  A 
few  have  fields  of  Alsike,  but  the  red 
predominates.  Clover  seed  is  sown  here 
with  oats  at  seeding  time.  In  the  Pall 
following,  when  the  oats  are  harvest¬ 
ed,  the  cattle  are  turned  in  to  feed  on 
it.  Very  few  farmers  allow  it  to  ripen 
for  the  seed.  Their  benefit  accrues 
from  using  it  as  a  food  product.  Not 
much  attention  is  given  to  clover  as  a 
soil  builder.  Farmers  recognize  its 
value,  but  simply  do  not  need  it  in  our 
section  of  the  State.  With  the  immense 
amount  of  animal  fertilizers  at  our  very 
door,  the  necessity  of  green  manuring 
has  not  ye*  struck  our  farmer  very 
forcibly,  except,  perhaps,  in  isolated 
cases.  We  grow  potatoes,  but  none  for 
export  sale.  Our  home  markets  need 
more  than  we  can  produce ;  the  farmers 
seem  to  think  they  hardly  pay.  The 
quality  of  those  grown,  however,  is  very 
good.  If  we  could  banish  the  striped 
bug,  the  dry  rot  and  the  sedb,  perhaps 
our  farmers  would  encourage  the 
growth  of  potatoes  to  a  greater  extent. 
The  city  of  Elgin  uses  carload  after  car¬ 
load  of  potatoes  grown  in  Colorado, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  other  States. 
We  are  sorry,  of  course,  but  we  have 
to  do  .this  or  go  without.  Our  acreages 
of  barley,  wheat  and  rye  are  small.  Bar¬ 
ley  does  fairly  well  here,  and  some 
farmers  grow  it  as  a  hog  food.  The 
work  of  harvesting  it  comes  on  about 
the  same  time  with  oat  cutting  and  hay¬ 
ing,  and  most  of  our  farmers  have  not 
th.'  time  to  attend  to  it.  Wheat,  which 
used  to  be  a  staple  crop  with  us  years 
ago,  seemingly  bas  had  its  day  in  north¬ 
ern  Illinois,  and  we  only  grow  a  little 
here  and  there  to  be  ground  into  flour 
for  the  farmers’  own  use.  The  time 
may  come  when  we  shall  know  what 
our  land  needs  to  bring  it  again  in  con¬ 
dition  to  grow  wheat  successfully. 
Rye  is  a  green  food  crop  usually  with 
us.  A  small  field  makes  good  Fall  feed 
for  stock  sometimes,  when  the  pastures 
are  brown,  and  in  the  early  Summer 
months  the  hogs  thrive  well  upon  it. 
The  fertilizers  used  are  mainly  the  ani¬ 
mal  product.  Of  this  most  of  our 
farmers  have  an  ample  supply  to  dress 
the  land  properly.  The  commercial 
article  is  sometimes  used  by  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardener  near  the  larger  cities,  but 
the  farmers  do  not  make  use  of  it,  ex¬ 
cept  in  some  small  experimental  ways. 
Our  soils  so  far  have  been  strong  in 
humus,  assembled  by  the  rotting  down 
of  the  luxuriant  grasses  which  grew 
on  our  prairies  before  the  coming  of 
the  white  settler.  With  this  as  our 
base,  the  animal  product,  combining 
other  plant  food  aids,  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  our  land  in  form.  This 
excrement  on  ’the  majority  of  our 
farms,  is  thrown  directly  on  to  the 
wagons  or  manure  spreader,  right  in 
the  barns,  day  by  day,  and  hauled  to 
the  fields  and  dumped,  sometimes  in 
heaps,  or  scattered  over  -the  land.  Our 
fields  lie  nearly  level,  as  a  rule,  and 
there  is  but  comparatively  little  wasted 
by  washing  away.  A  slight  loss  by 
evaporation  may  result  when  the  ma- 
nue  is  spread,  but  this  is  hardly  taken 
into  consideration.  Three  to  four 
loads  per  acre,  amounting  to  five  or 
six  tons  in  weight,  is  considered  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity,  especially  where  the 
land  has  fyeen  well  “kept  up.”  We  may 
in  time  need  to  adopt  other  methods 
of  treating  our  soils,  but  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  those  in  use  seem  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  Our  farming  operations  are 
conducted  on  rather  a  swift  scale.  We 
have  no  time  for  the  hoeing  of  corn, 
or  for  cutting  up  the  crop  by  hand. 
We  use  hay  loaders  in  the  fields  and 
hay  forks  in  the  barn.  Wide  hayrakes, 
self-binding  reapers  and  big  plows  are 
necessary  to  do  what  we  have  to  do. 
We  are  full  of  work  on  the  farms,  both 
Winter  and  Summer,  hard,  strenuous 
work,  but  work  which  has  been,  to 
judge  by  appearances,  productive  of, 
good  results.  w.  c.  b. 

Millet  as  a  Soiling  Crop. 

G.  A.  T.,  Lebanon  Sprinfls,  V.  Y. — What 
are  the  objectionable  features  of  millet  as 
a  soiling  crop  or  as  hay?  Does  a  crop  of 
it  “ruin  the  land,”  as  I  have  heard  said 
it  does  ? 

Ans. — Millet  makes  a  quick  growth, 
largely  from  the  surface  soil.  It  takes 
available  plant  food  rapidly,  and  a 
crop  following  it  should  be  fertilized 
or  manured.  We  have  reports  of  failure 
to  obtain  a  seeding  of  clover  with 
millet,  and  think  the  fact  here  given 
explains  it.  Millet  makes  a  rather 
coarse  hay,  not  suited  to  feed  horses. 
While  the  heads  are  left  till  the  seed 
forms  the  millet  hay  should  never  be 
fed  to  horses,  but  is  safe  for  cows. 
We  find  it  most  useful  as  a  soiling 
crop.  It  grows  rapidly  and  can  be  put 
in  between  two  other  crops  to  provide 
a  lot  of  green  fodder.  Always  feed  it 
well  and  manure  or  fertilize  after  it. 


CREASY! 
SEPARATOR 
“SPLIT-WING” 
FEEDING  DEVICE 


Last  week  we  referred  to  the  recklessly  untrue  statements 
as  to  separator  “DISCS”  by  desperate  would-be  competitors 
struggling  to  retain  any  cream  separator  business. 

We  made  the  point  that  the  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY 
owned  the  first  “HOLLOW  ”  bowl  and  the  first  “DISC  ”  bowl 
and  has  originated  all  the  improvements  upon  both,  so  that  we 
are  free  to  use  the  best  and  any  combination  of  the  best  features, 
while  would-be  competitors  are  forced  to  get  along  with  twenty 
to  thirty  year  old  types  of  construction  upon  which  DE  LAVAL 
patents  have  expired. 

We  made  the  point  that  anyone  however  unfamiliar  with 
separators  can  readily  understand  that  DE  LAVAL  “  DISCS  ” 
are  as  necessary  to  the  bowl  of  the  cream  separator  as  teeth  to 
the  human  mouth. 

Comparing  the  “DISC”  with  the  “  HOLLOW  ”  bowl  we 
made  the  point  that  a  man  can  chew  without  teeth  and  that 
you  can  separate  without  discs,  but  in  both  cases  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 

We  made  the  point  that  so  far  as  imitating  “DISC” 
separators  are  concerned  they  compare  with  the  IMPROVED 
DE  LAVAL  about  as  artificial  teeth  do  with  a  perfect  set  of 
natural  ones. 

Noav  we  would  make  a  most  important  addition  to  the  illus¬ 
trative  comparison,  or  in  other  words,  the  “SPLIT-WING” 
SHAFT  or  FEEDING  DEVICE  used  in  conjunction  with 
DE  LAVAL  “DISCS,”  which  protecting  patents  prevent  the 
use  of  in  any  other  separator. 

The  “SPLIT- WING”  FEEDING  DEVICE  distributes  the 
incoming  volume  of  full  milk  throughout  the  separating  body 
of  the  bowl,  between  the  “  DISCS  ”  and  between  the  walls  of 
cream  and  skimmilk,  preventing  all  conflict  of  currents  and  any 
remixing  of  the  cream  and  skimmilk  in  process  of  separation. 

In  a  practical  sense  the  “SPLIT -WING”  FEEDING 
DEVICE  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  combination  with 
“DISCS”  in  the  cream  separator  bowl  as  the  tongue  with  the 
teeth  in  the  human  mouth. 

The  “HOLLOW”  bowl  separator  is  like  a  mouth  without 
teeth  and  imitating  “DISC”  separators  are  like  mouths  with 
artificial  teeth  but  without  tongues  to  facilitate  mastication. 

It  requires  IMPROVED  DE  LAVAL  “DISCS”  and  the 
DE  LAVAL  “SPLIT -WING”  FEEDING  DEVICE  to 
complete  the  PERFECT  cream  separator  bowl,  thereby 
doubling  capacity,  doubling  efficiency  and  doubling  durability. 

In  addition,  the  1>E  LAVAL  supporting  and  driving 
mechanism,  the  result  of  thirty-one  years  of  world-wide 
separator  experience,  is  better  quality,  better  designed,  better 
made,  and  superior  in  every  way  to  that  of  the  best  of 
would-be  competing  separators. 

That’s  the  whole  separator  problem  briefly  stated.  A 
DE  LAVAL  catalogue  explaining  it  all  in  full  detail  is  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  as  well  as  an  IMPROVED  DE  LAVAL 
MACHINE  for  practical  demonstration  of  every  claim  made  to 
any  intending  separator  buyer. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Will  you  tell  what  you  think  of  the 
Woman's  Business  Exchange,  Durham, 
Conn.,  ami  oblige  a  subscriber. 

New  York.  mbs.  ft.  a. 

It  is  one  of  the  work-at-home  fakes. 
Leave  it  alone. 

Inclosed  letter  just  received  from 
Leonard  Darbyshire,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  price  is  now  reduced  from  $10  1o  $2. 
Virginia.  a.  g.  ,r- 

The  above  is  from  a  farmer  who  de¬ 
clined  to  send  $10  as  an  advance  fee 
for  selling  or  listing  his  farm.  The 
same  offer  is  now  made  for  $2.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  he  waits  long  enough,  the  price 
may  yet  be  reduced  to  30  cents,  which 
in  our  estimation  is  more  than  it  is 
worth. 

Please  look  up  the  standing  of  Geo.  F. 
Cole,  118  Commerce  street,  Boston.  Mass. 
I  made  him  a  shipment  of  onions  March 
25  and  can  get  no  returns  from  him.  1 
have  written  several  times  and  got  only 
promises.  f.  e.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Cole  writes  us  that  he  has  small 
capital,  but  that  he  is  honest  and  wants 
to  pay  his  bills.  Of  course,  he  has  no 
financial  rating.  He  sent  us  $20  for 
the  above  shipper,  which  was  full  for 
the  sales. 

Walter  Mills,  46  Clinton  Street,  Boston, 

•  Mass.,  Produce  commission  merchant. 

He  was  recently  tried  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  defrauding 
shippers  and  fined  $500.  He  used  the 
familiar  methods  of  promising  prices 
above  the  market.  It  is  said  that  he 
got  fully  10,000  barrels  of  apples  from 
farmers  that  he  never  paid  for.  He 
can  well  pay  $500  fine  out  of  the  steal¬ 
ings.  He  will  probably  continue  the 
business.  Look  out  for  him. 

Those  city  people  who  profess  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  gold  bricks  are  sold  only  to 
farmers  may  be  interested  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  made  by  John  C.  Davis,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  with  his  Potomac  Build¬ 
ing  and  Loan  Association.  Davis  is 
now  under  arrest  on  the  charge  of  re¬ 
ceiving  money  under  false  pretenses. 
It  is  said  he  has  collected  about  $200,- 
000,  mostly  from  employees  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  only  70  cents  was  found 
among  his  assets.  A  big  story  of  fu¬ 
ture  profits  is  the  bait  of  all  such 
schemes. 

E.  C.  .Stone,  of  Armstrong,  Ill.,  who  is 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  “American  Hamp¬ 
shire  Swine  Record  Association,”  has  failed. 
His  liabilities  are  estimated  at  $20,000, 
with  assets  amounting  to  $4,000  to  $0,000. 
Mr.  Werneigh,  a  man  over  70  years  of  age, 
who  has  been  his  best  friend  and  heaviest 
backer,  will  be  financially  ruined.  It  is 
not  yet  known  to  what  extent  the  “Hamp¬ 
shire  Swine  Record  Association”  will  suffer 
by  Mr.  Stone’s  downfall.  Mr.  Werneigh 
was  also  on  Mr.  Stone’s  bond  as  treasurer 
of  the  Association.  joiin  goodwink. 

Illinois. 

The  above  record  has  just  reached 
us.  Farmers  should  see  to  it  that  their 
organizations  be  officered  by  men  of 
sound  financial  standing,  as  well  as 
high  moral  and  business  integrity. 

On  July  31  last  we  shipped  six  carriers 
of  peaches  to  the  Dudley  Produce  Co..  Par¬ 
kersburg.  W.  Va.,  at  a  price  previously 
quoted  them  of  $1.25  per  carrier  f.  o.  li. 
Sleepy  Creek.  They  made  no  comment  on 
the  shipment,  but  ordered  10  carriers  more. 
Not  knowing  the  firm  we  asked  them  for 
reference  before  shipping.  They  did  not 
send  reference  nor  check  for  shipment, 
neither  did  they  reply  to  our  bills  or  letters 
until  December  1,  when  they  sent  check 
for  three  carriers,  and  wrote  across  bill  that 
the  other  three  were  badly  damaged.  We 
tried  to  get  them  to  explain,  as  we  had  no 
complaints  of  damaged  fruit  from  other 
sources  and  had  no  reply.  They  still  owe 
us  $3.75.  We  had  to  write  several  times 
and  finally  threaten  them  before  getting  the 
first  remittance.  s.  c.  o.  c. 

West  Virginia. 

They  neglected  to  reply  to  our  first 
letter,  and  returned  the  second  with  a 
pencil  scrawl  to  the  effect  that  they 
owed  nothing  as  they  sent  amount  less 
bad  peaches.  It  is  enough  that  they 
hold  returns  from  July  to  December 
and  then  return  what  they  please. 

The  Currier  publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  III., 
guarantee  to  refund  our  $5  if,  after  adver¬ 
tising  my  patent  in  their  Everyday  Life 
Magazine  for  three  months,  it  is  not  sold 
within  that  time.  Is  it  wise  to  risk  it? 
Massachusetts.  w.  v.  t. 

We  would  not  risk  it.  This  scheme 
recently  adopted  by  cheap  papers  is 
the  Ostrander  real  estate  scheme 
adapted  to  an}-  old  thing  you  have  to 
sell.  They  promise  to  make  the  sale, 
but  your  promise  to  send  the  cash 
won’t  do.  You  pay  in  advance.  With 
Ostrander  it  was  a  listing  fee.  With 
the  patent  attorneys  it  is  a  registering 
fee.  With  the  cheap  papers  it  is  an 
advertising  fee.  Cheap  papers  loaded 
with  patent  nostrums  and  fakes  of 
various  kinds  used  to  be  sent  through 
the  mail  in  large  quantities  as  free 
samples.  The  Post  Office  Department 
is  now  restricting  them  to  actual  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  they  probably  want  the 
record  of  the  remittance  to  persuade 
the  officials  that  they  have  actual  sub¬ 
scribers.  A  subscription  is  always  in¬ 


cluded  in  the  proposition,  of  course. 
Besides,  few  people  <  who  send  the 
money  now  would  think  it  worth  while 
to  follow  it  up  three  months  hence  in 
the  hope  of  getting  it  back.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  have  no  clientele  to  in¬ 
vest  in  patents,  and  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  they  expect  to  do  so.  We  simply 
advise  you  to  keep  the  five. 

The  Universal  Milk  and  Cream  Com¬ 
pany,  with  an  address  at  103  Broome 
Street,  New  York  City,  recently  got 
control  of  one  or  two  creameries  in 
Chenango  county,  New  York,  and  at 
least  one  near  Hop  Bottom,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  At  the  latter  place  they  leased 
the  co-operative  creamery  from  farm¬ 
ers  and  contracted  to  pay  on  the  fifth 
and  twentieth  of  each  month.  When 
they  owed  the  farmers  three  to  four 
thousand  dollars  they  closed  up,  and 
let  the  farmers  take  back  the  creamery. 
They  also  failed  in  the  Chenango 
county  creameries  about  the  same  time, 
and  it  is  reported  they  owe  the  pro¬ 
ducers  there  much  larger  amounts.  Tt 
seems  that  David  Malter  is  about  all 
there  is  to  the  company.  About  two 
years  ago  he  was  the  Malter  Co.,  Inc., 
in  the  same  business  at  437  E.  Fifth 
street.  While  there  a  judgment  of  $172 
was  entered  for  goods  sold  and  de¬ 
livered.  He  is  doing  only  a  small  bus¬ 
iness  at  the  Broome  street  place,  and 
no  statement  of  responsibility  has  been 
furnished.  There  is  absolutely  no  basis 
for  credit,  that  we  can  find.  If  the 
producers  of  milk  had  made  inquiry  of 
us  we  could  have  told  them  this 
months  ago,  and  saved  them  thousands 
of  dollars.  Why  farmers  will  go  on 
and  produce  milk  and  deliver  it  to  such 
concerns  is  more  than  we  can  under¬ 
stand.  For  the  last  25  years  the  trick 
has  been  played  over  and  over  again, 
always  with  the  same  result.  Next  year 
Mr  .Malter  will  probably  go  to  a  new 
neighborhood,  rent  a  creamery,  promise 
to  pay  a  little  more  than  any  one  else, 
and  repeat  the  same  thing.  Of  course, 
lie  will  operate  under  a  new  name. 
Sooner  or  later  farmers  will  have  to 
wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  knowing 
the  responsibility  of  concerns  to  whom 
they  deliver  produce,  and  to  whom 
they  send  remittances.  When  they  do 
some  rascals  who  live  in  idle  luxury 
now  will  have  to  work  for  a  living. 

My  experience  with  Hie  Temple  Pump 
Co.  of  Chicago  was  very  similar  to  Mr. 
Leonard’s.  They  guaranteed  satisfaction 
or  return  of  money.  I  bought  a  six  horse¬ 
power  and  paid  $225  for  same.  It  never 
gave  satisfaction,  and  l  could  only  use  one 
cylinder  at  a  time.  If  I  ran  both  at  once 
the  speed  would  be  so  uneven  I  could  not 
use  it  for  power  purposes.  I  bothered  with 
it  for  about  three  months  and  returned  it 
to  the  company,  and  requested  the  return 
of  my  money  as  per  their  agreement.  They 
would  not  do  that,  but  returned  the  en¬ 
gine  at  my  expense  and  said  that  the 
engine  was  all  right,  and  the  trouble  was 
all  owing  to  my  “lack  of  experience”  and 
"ignorant  tinkering,”  etc.  I  had  owned 
and  run  a  gasoline  engine  over  three  vears 
before  getting  the  “Master  Workman.'”  I 
never  took  the  engine  from  the  station 
after  they  returned  it,  but  traded  it  as 
part  payment  for  a  seven  horsepower 
"Alamo.”  I  lost  $175  on  the  “Master 
Workman.”  The  agent  with  whom  I 
traded  sold  the  engine  to  a  party  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  for  $50,  and  I 
hear  he  never  could  make  it  run  satis¬ 
factorily.  This  was  five  or  six  years  ago, 
and  several  would-be  purchasers  of  “Mas¬ 
ter  Workman”  have  written  me  concern¬ 
ing  my  experience  with  the  above  engine, 
and  I  told  them  just  how  the  engine 
worked  and  how  the  company  used  me ; 
and  the  company  wrote  me  a  threatening 
letter  stating  if  I  wrote  to  any  more  par¬ 
ties  concerning  them  or  their  engine  they 
would  enter  suit  against:  me  at  once  with¬ 
out  notice  for  heavy  damages.  reader. 
Maine. 

If  the  Temple  Pump  Company  would 
tell  us  just  what  conditions  they  would 
consider  sufficient  reason  for  the  return 
of  their  indefinitely  guaranteed  engine, 
and  the  refunding  of  the  money  less 
freight  one  way,  we  would  like  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  information  for  the  benefit  of 
intending  purchasers.  The  correspon¬ 
dence  before  the  sale  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  the  money  re¬ 
funded.  We  invite  them  to  state 
plainly  just  what  conditions  they  would 
regard  as  justifying  a  return  of  the 
engine  and  a  demand  for  the  money. 

If  _  the  guarantee  has  any  meaning 
which  applies  after  the  sale,  we  would 
like  to  know  just  what  it  is.  The  Tem¬ 
ple  Pump  Company,  evidently  makes 
free  use  of  threatened  prosecutions  to 
avoid  the  passing  around  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  failure  of  their  engines 
to  work,  and  their  failure  to  keep  their 
guarantee.  When  a  farmer  fails  to  get 
the  engine  to  work,  and  says  so,  they  call 
it  blackmail  and  threaten  prosecution. 
They  have  also  charged  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  blackmail,  because  it  insists  on 
their  making  good  their  guarantees,  as 
we  and  farmers  generally  understand 
them.  But  we  want  to  be  fair.  Let 
them  tell  us  how  and  what  they  mean 
when  they  say  they  guarantee  protec¬ 
tion  to  every  buyer!  j.  j.  p. 


-CREAM  SEPARATOR-^ 

DISCRIMINATING  BUYERS  J||^  | 

Among  the  leading  breeders  and  discriminating  dairymen  I 

the  United  States  Separator  is  recognized  as  the  Best  High  I  U  fl  U 
Grade  Separator  made,  and  is  used  by  them.  I  U  U  0  H 

We  want  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  prospective  * 
purchasers  that  the  United  States  is  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

It  costs  no  more  than  other  Separators  of  equal 
capacity.  It  lasts  longer,  gives  less  trouble  and 
has  far  greater  cash  value. 


It  is  cheaper  in  the  end  than  Separators  selling 
at  lower  prices,  because  there  are  practically  no 

repair  bills,  because  it  does  better  work,  because 
it  does  it  easier. 

The  United  States  Separator  is  the  closest  skimming  Sepa¬ 
rator  made.  It  Holds  the  World's  Record  made  in  fifty 
consecutive  runs  on  milk  from  ten  different 
breeds  of  cattle. 

United  States  selling  agents  in  every  dairy 
section  will  allow  free  trial  to  any  prospective 
purchaser.  If  you  do  not  know  the  address  of 
the  local  agent,  write  us  for  Catalogue  No.  159, 
and  your  request  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


ERADICATES  MANGE  ON  ALL  ANIMALS. 

HEALS  LEG  AND  LIP  ULCERATION. 
KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE.  SEND  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLETS. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Department  of  Animal  Industry, 

SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  -  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability, 
now  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
Wlth  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  eave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 

WHITF  I  FfiHflRKK  We  are  breeders  of  Single 
limit  Ltununno  anci  Hose  Comb  White 

oiwl  DCl/in  n  imi/o  Leghorns,  Haired  and 
ana  rtKIN  UUoKo.  White  Hocks,  White  Wy- 
andottes;  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $0.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Pekins,  $1.50  for  10.  $8.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 
BONNIE  BIIAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y, 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

ner  Ducks.  \  igorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  Sonthold,  Suffolk  Co,,  N.V.,  Box  153. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ^’SSTS.VSltr 

J50  acres  or  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
or  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt,  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

WP.  ROCKS  exclusively,  trap-nested,  bred  to 
•  lay.  Eggs  for  hatching,  balance  of  season  $1 
for  15:  $5  per  100,  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N,  Y, 

W,  P,  ROGKS~Pu!iets,  $3*"^  "and  -,;t,my- 


lYtvyiYU  WORK  FROM  HORSES  • 

Why  buy  feed  and  let  flies  rob  your  profits 

Kaep  fliea  off  your  atock  and  they’ll  take  on  flesh.  Cows 
give  %  more  &  richer  milk,  and  horses  do  more  and  better 
work  on  less  feed.  Animals  pestered  by  flies  can't  digest 
A  food.  Slioo-Fly  keeps  off  flies  <fe  insects  in  pasture  long- 
1  er  than  any  imitation.  Protect  your  stock  by  spraying 

Shoo  Fly  - 

P— ■  '-"S'fl— Friend 

Kills  every  fly  It  strikes  !  Jtfc.  worth  saves  S  qts.  milk. 

I  gal.  protects  3  animals  a  season.  Cures  oil  aores,  and 
J  prevent!  infection.  Hcala  from  bottom  without  scab. 

I  Prevents  itching.  Nothing  better  for  galls.  Uaed  by 
f  leading  veterinarians  and  dairymen  ainca  1885.  Write 
lor  testimonials.  Kills  lice  and  mites  wherever  sprayed. 

Accept  no  substitute.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  send  his 
name  andjl,  and  we’ll  send  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
3  auimals  30  days  and  improved  3-tube  gravity  sprayer. 

I  fitme  refunded  if  animals  not  protected. 

Shoo-Ply  Mfar.Co.,  131?  N.  1  Oth  St.,'Phlla..Po. 
^Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Special  terms.  Write  today. 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


13  and  $3.00  per  15 
$1.00  per  13. 


- - - -  „„.00:  Eggs  $1.00  per 

Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  R.  I  Beds.  Eggs 
M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


Ponltrymen — Send  lOn.  for  our  T  909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 

Information.  Describes  ami  illustrates  St  varieties.  You  can't 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 

BUFF,  Wh.  I-egliorns,  Eggs  7 5c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  :S.  C.  It.  I. 

Ited,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  90e.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

TURKEY  EGGS— B.  Red;  Narragansett:  yd.l,$l 
peril;  yd. 2,  $3 peril;  M.  B.&W.  H.,yd.  l,$3perld; 
yd.  2.  $2 per  11.  8.  Durigg&  Son. Armstrongs  Mills, O, 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS:, !,UT  ,11' 

Beds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15.  $1 ;  loo,  *5. 
GEO.  W.  DeRIPDEK,  Ballston  Spa,  N  Y. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  &  S.  COMB  R.  I,  REDS — Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  stock  bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 
Edw.  Van  Alsttne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


RABY  CHICKS  10c.  EACH.  Single  comb 
"7  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  from  free  range, 
selected,  healthy  stock.  Can  furnish  in  any  num¬ 
ber.  Circular  free.  Address  OHAS.  R.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  Farmer's  Eowl-ROSE  COMB  REDS. 

Best  winter  layers  on  earth.  Eggs  $1  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  THOS.  WILDER,  Richland,  B.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 

inn  Drown  Leghorn  &  Barred  Rock  hens, 

cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

St.  Lawrence  strain  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes, 
Northroup  Strain  It.  C.  B.  Minorcas,  bred  for  their  extra 
laying  qualities.  Satisfaction.  A.N.Cowell, Brasher  Falls, N.T. 

BREEDING  STOCK=~EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

We  have  made  a  marked  reduction  in 
our  prices,  for  balance  of  season. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Inc.,  Box  D,  Iona,  N.  J. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata- 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


i’09  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

t  Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
^prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
Methods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  “Howto  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


BUTTERCUPS 

(SICI LIA3XT) 


tbreedw  Record— 300  Eggs  Per  Year 

CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  SENT  WITH  PLEASURE 

J.  S.  DUMARESQ,  (Cato’s  Hall),  EASTON,  MD. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
June  11,  1809,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

<’re:imery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .26 

@ 

.27 

.28©  .32 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .24 

(ft 

.25 

27@  .29 

cower  Grades  . 

.  .20 

@ 

.23 

24@  .25 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .24 

@ 

.25 

.26®  .28 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .20 

@ 

.22 

.23®  .25 

Factory . 

.  .16 

@ 

.19 

.20®  .22 

Packing  Stock . 

.  .16 

@ 

.18 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  2*  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

•07@ 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .13 

@  .14 

,16@ 

.18 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .10 

@  .12 

•  15@ 

.16 

Skims . 

.  .05 

@  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGG8 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .25 

@  .25* 

.27® 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .22 

@  .24 

.25@ 

.26 

Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

.  .20 

@  .22 

■23@ 

.25 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .16 

@  .18 

,17@ 

.19 

Western . 

@  .19 

■19®.  21 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.75 

@  3.20 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

.  2.50 

@  2.70 

Pea . 

@  2.75 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

1.75 

@  2.40 

White  Kidney . 

@  2.70 

qt. 

.16 

Yellow  Eye . 

@  3.40 

HOP8 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .13 

@  .14 

common  to  Good . 

.  .10 

@  .12 

Olds . 

@  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  ... 

.  .21 

@  .24 

DBIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.08* 

.12 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .05 

@  .07 

,08@ 

.10 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

®  .05 

Cherries . 

@  .15 

lb. 

.20® 

.25 

Raspberries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

@  .13 

Blackberries . 

@  .07 

FltESH  FUUITS 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

.  5.00 

®  6.00 

doz. 

.10© 

.60 

Spy . 

@  6.25 

Ben  Davis . /I 

.  4.00 

©  5.00 

Russet . 

.  3.00 

@  5.50 

Western,  bu.  box... 

.  2.00 

@  3.50 

doz. 

.50©  1.00 

Strawberries, 

Del.  and  Md . 

.  .02 

@  .06 

.08© 

.10 

Jersey . 

.  .02 

@  .08 

.08© 

.12 

Staten  Island . 

.  ,06 

@  .09 

.10® 

.15 

Blackberries . 

,  .06 

@  .08 

qt. 

.10© 

.15 

Huckleberries . 

.  .10 

©  .14 

qt. 

.12© 

.18 

Peaches,  Fla.,  crate.. 

.  2.00 

@  3.00 

Watermelons, 

Fla..  100 . 25.00  ©40  00 

Muskmelons,  crate....  1.00  @2.25 
VEGETABLES 


Potatoes,  Wholesale 

Bermuda,  bbl .  3.50  @  5.00 

Southern,  new . 2.00  @  4,50 

State.  180  lbs .  2.50  @  3.00 

Maine,  165  lbs .  2.75  @  2.85 

Foreign,  lGSlbs .  2.00  @  2.50 

Sweet  Potatoes.bu  bkt.  1 .00  @  2.00 
Asparagus,  fey.  green 

doz .  2.50  @  3  25 

Fey.  white .  1.75  @  2.25 

Com.  to  good . 50  @  1.00 

Cabbage. new, bbl. crate  .50  @  1.25 

,Corn,  Fla..  100 .  1.00  @  2.00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu...  .60  ©  1-75 

Kale,  bbl . 30  @  .50 

Lettuce,  bbl . 50  @1.00 

Onions, 

Bermuda,  crate . 90  @  1.00 

Texas,  crate . 75  ©  1.25 


Peas. 

Southern.  *  bbl.  bkt.  .50  @1.25 
Parsley,  100  bunches..  1.50  @  2.00 
Peppers  S’n.,  carrier..  1.00  @  1.25 
Rhubarb,  100  bunches.  1.00  ©  2.00 
Radishes,  100  bunches,  .20  @  .50 

String  Beans,  bu . 25  @1.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 10  @  .50 


Retail 

qt. 

.15 

bu. 

1.30 

bu. 

1.30 

bu. 

1.25 

pk. 

.50®  .75 

each  .03®  .05 


*  pk.  .40©  .60 
bch.  .05 


bch.  .03 

qt.  .10@  .15 
pk.  .10©  .15 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Turnips. 

liutabaga.  bbl . 

.75 

@  1 .00 

each 

.05 

White,  bbl . 

.50 

fe  1.00 

*  Pk- 

.15 

Tomatoes, 

Florida, 20  qt.  carrier. 

.75 

@  1.50 

HOTHOUSE  PKODUCTS. 

Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz . 

.50 

@  .60 

each 

.10 

No.  1.  box . 

2.00 

©  3,00 

each 

.05© 

.06 

No.  2.  box . 

1.00 

©  1 .50 

V 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.10 

@  .50 

.40® 

.75 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.10 

@  .15 

lb. 

.25© 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  broilers,  lb... 

.23 

©  .25 

.25© 

.35 

Fowls .  — 

.16 

©  -16* 

Boosters . 

.10 

Ducks . 

.12 

Geese . 

.07 

@  .08 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  frozen,  best, 

.23 

®  .24 

.25® 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

@  .20 

230 

.25 

Common  Bun . 

.12 

@  .16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  pair. 

.50 

( a )  .66 

Broilers,31o.  to  pr.,  lb.  .30 

©  .36 

Fowls . 

.12 

@  .16 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

®  .19 

•22@ 

.25 

8quabs,  doz . 

1.00 

@  4.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

6.20 

(a)  6.95 

Oxen . 

5.25 

'S)  5.35 

Bulls . 

3.75 

©  5.25 

Cows . 

2.00 

©  4.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

7.00 

©  8.75 

Culls . 

5.00 

©  6.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.50 

©  5.00 

Lambs . 

7.00 

©  8.00 

Hogs . 7.60  @  7.75 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  I,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu .  1.39 

No.  2,  Red .  1.46 

No.  1,  Macaroni .  1.27 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .82  ©  .86 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .55  ©  .64 

Rye . 90  ©  .92 

Barley .  .80  @  .85 

HAY  AND  8TRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 18.00  @19.00 

No.  2 . 16.00  @17.00 

No.  3 . 14.50  @15.50 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @16.00 

Clover . 12.00  @14.00 

Wild  Hay . 10.00  @12.00 

Straw,  Rye . 29.00  @30.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  @13.U0 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 26@  .27 

Fair  to  Good . 25© .25* 

Eggs,  Fancy . 21@.22* 

Good  to  Choice . 19@  .20 

Lower  Grades . 16®  18 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  5.00@  7.00 

Common  to  Good .  3.00©  4.00 

Strawberries,  quart . 05©  .10 

Muskmelons,  crate .  1.25@  2.25 

Potatoes,  165  lb.  bag .  2.00@  2.25 

Lettuce,  box . 75©  1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 50©  -t>9 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 26@  .27 

Lower  Grades . 23@  .25 

Eggs....' . 18®  .22 


BODY  LICE  ON  FOWLS. 

What  is  the  cheapest,  most  practical  and 
most  effectual  method  of  treatment  to  rid 
several  hundred  fowls  of  body  lice? 

If  fowls  have  a  good  dust  bath  of 
either  dry  earth  or  sifted  coal  ashes,  or 
dissolved  South  Carolina  rock,  they  will 
take  care  of  body  lice.  Some  poultry 
men  advocate  putting  some  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  lice  powders  in  with  the  dust 
bath,  but  we  have  found  that  active 
birds  like  the  Leghorns  can  care  for 
themselves  with  the  simple  dust  bath. 
Whether  this  is  true  with  the  heavy, 
less  active  breeds,  I  cannot  tell. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


CHICKS  WITH  ROUP  AND  CANKER. 

.We  have  a  lot  of  sick  chickens  four 
weeks  old.  They  have  roup,  chicken  pox 
and  canker.  What  can  we  put  into  the 
drinking  water  for  a  cure?  ,  There  are  so 
many  I  cannot  doctor  each  one  separately. 
The  coops  have  been  disinfected  with  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  I  have  used  carbolated  vaseline 
on  the  chickens.  They  have  watery  eyes, 
also  seem  to  itch  all  over,  and  some  have 
scabs  on  head  and  eyes  and  canker  in  the 
mouth.  I  have  killed  the  worst  ones,  but 
it  keeps  breaking  out  new  all  the  time. 
The  chickens  are  brooded  by  old  hens. 

Massachusetts.  G.  s. 

For  canker  burnt  alum  is  good.  The 
canker  sores  can  also  be  effectively 
treated  by  swabbing  with  creolin.  An¬ 
other  good  remedy  is  a  powder  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  pulverized 

camphor,  boracic  acid  and  sub-nitrate 

of  bismuth,  well  mixed  and  blown  into 
the  nostrils  or  throat  by  means  of  a 
straw  or  glass  tube.  F-or  the  treatment 
of  roup  on  a  large  scale  the  following 
has  been  found  the  most  effective 

treatment  at  the  Cornell  Experiment 

Station  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  A  solution  is 
made  of  one  teaspoonful  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  to  a  pint  of  water.  All 
the  cheesy  matter  is  picked  out  with 
a  toothpick  and  the  spots  are  painted 
with  iodine.  Then  the  heads  of  the 
chicks  are  dipped  into  the  solution. 
This  treatment  may  be  repeated  daily 
until  cured.  Another  effective  remedy 
is  one  creolin  to  ten  quarts  of  drink¬ 
ing  water.  For  chicken  pox,  wash  the 
head  and  face  with  carbolic  soapsuds, 
and  apply  carbolated  vaseline. 

C.  F.  BOEHLER. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Condemining  Land  for  Lake. 

A  power  and- realty  company  plan  to  buy 
enough  land  to  build  an  artificial  lake,  it 
is  reported  to  be  for  drinking  purposes. 
Do  they  have  the  right  to  condemn  land 
for  such  use?  b.  e. 

New  York. 

The  State  is  cautious  to  whom  it  grants 
the  right  to  acquire  land  by  condemnation. 
Transportation  companies  are  given  that 
right  under  terms.  A  corporation  organ¬ 
ized  to  supply  drinking  water  to  a  munici¬ 
pality  may  condemn  whatever  land  and 
rights  of  way  that  are  necessary,  if  this 
corporation  is  building  a  private  lake  for 
the  pleasure  of  members  it  must  secure 
special  permission  before  it  can  take  prop¬ 
erty  by  this  ruthless  method.  It  is  likely 
that  they  have  complied  with  the  law,  but 
owners  may  require  them  to  show  their 
authority.  In  case  of  condemnation  the 
company  must  pay  the  full  value  for  the 
land ;  insist  that  every  item  as  to  value 
is  presented  to  the  commission. 

Alien  Holding  Property. 

Can  an  alien  hold  real  property  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada?  k.  a. 

New  York. 

Each  State  has  different  provisions  as 

to  acquiring  title  to  real  property,  but 

in  nearly  all  an  alien  may  acquire  and 
convey  real  property.  A  few  States  place 
slight  restrictions  on  inheriting  real  prop¬ 
erty.  The  State  may  seize  the  property  of 
an  alien,  but  this  has  not  been  done  for 

centuries.  Canada  is  very  liberal  to  the 

new  comer,  and  offers  attractive  induce¬ 
ments  to  settlers.  If  you  will  mention  the 
province  you  have  in  mind  we  can  answer 
definitely.  However,  we  think  that  aliens 
should  become  citizens  for  other  reasons. 

Encroaching  Division  Fence. 


SORE  SHOULDERS 


Positively  cured  by  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure.  Also 
Cuts,  and  Sores  on  horses 
and  cattle.  Guaranteed 
good  for  man  and  beast. 
Sample  Free  and  new  horse 
book  for  8e  to  cover  postage  and 
packing. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO. 

BOX  912  OLD  TOWN,  MAINER 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  LEADING  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  29  MARKETS.  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  OF  U.  S., 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 


WE  CAN  HANDLE 

your  Cherries,  Currants,  ami  all  kinds  of 
Fruits  and  Produce. 

Tell  us  what  you  will  have.  Write  for  booklet 
and  market  information. 

Myers, Weil  &  Co. ,670  BroadwayAv., Cleveland, O 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 
Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BliO. 

147  lteade  Street.  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTKY  PRObUCK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  lath  St..  New  York- 


DI.KASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  l’onitry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  H.  WOODWARD,  302  (.’reeni*i«li  8t.,  >.  V, 


Wanted  —Direct  from  producer,  Eggs, Poultry. 
Fruit  and  Vegetables.  Highest  market  prices. 

EDWARD  BERGEN,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 


A  and  B  agree  that  the  division  fence 
shall  encroach  12  feet  on  B’s  land  and  that 
B  shall  have  a  right  of  way  over  a  part 
of  A’s  land.  After  many  years  both  farms 
have  been  sold  and  the  owner  _  of  the  B 
farm  proposes  to  regain  the  12-foot  strip, 
putting  the  fence  on  the  line,  stating  that 

A  did  not  allow  B  a  right  of  way  as 

agreed.  What  are  the  rights  of  the  parties 
in  the  matter?  _  v.  f. 

Virginia. 

An  oral  contract  to  allow  A  to  build 

a  division  fence  on  the  land  of  B  is  not 
binding,  and  B  or  his  successors  may  de¬ 
mand  that  the  fence  be  erected  on  the 
proper  line  as  shown  by  the  deeds  and  sur¬ 
vey.  A  cannot  claim  it  by  adverse  pos¬ 
session,  as  there  is  no  color  of  title  as 

a  basis.  If  B  used  the  right  of  way  con¬ 
tinuously  and  openly  since  the  contract  he 
would  gain  a  right  of  way,  but  it  seems 
that  the  use  was  disputed  and  interrupted. 
Agreements  affecting  land  should  be  ip 
writing  and  on  record. 


THE  HUSTON 

Wire  &  Fence 


Splicer 


The  only  one 
that  works 
like  a  ratchet 
without  a 
spring.  Ties  knot  all  from  one 
side  of  the  fence  as  shown  in  _ 

cut.  Made  of  malleable  iron.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  Will  splice  close  wires  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  as  easily  as  top  wires.  Top  of  cut  shows 
wire  ready  to  tie,  second  wire  shows  knot 
half  done.  Bottom  wiresshow  completed  knot. 

On  receipt  of  25e  in  coins  and  5c  in  stamps  to  cover 
postage,  will  send  to  any  address  in  U,S.  Write  lor  agents* 
proposition,  $5  a  day  easily  made  while  visiting  friends. 

I.  C.  HUSTON,  Carey,  Ohio.  Patent  Pending 


HARRIS 

STEEL  CHAIN  HANGING 

WOODLI  NED 

STANCHIONS 

and  SANITARY  PIPE  STALLS 

make  the  most  sanitary,  strongest 
and  neatest  appearing  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  get  onr  prices  before  you 
equip  your  barn. 

The  Harris  Nlfg.  Co. 
Box  552,  Salem  Ohio 


FIRST-CLASS  EDGER 

FOR  STEAM  SAW  MILL,  CHEAP 

Address,  H.  H.  HART,  Box  35,  Norfolk,  Ot. 


Widow  Must  Sell. 

Dandy  25  acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  on  good 
road,  near  neighbors,  schools,  telephone,  mall 
delivered;  1-*  miles  from  village;  75  bbls.  apples 
yearly,  cherries,  currants,  quinces;  100  cords  wood, 
19,000  ft.  timber;  rich  soil, garden  and  general  crops; 
W-room  cottage,  good  outbuildings;  only  $1300,  half 
cash.  Page 62,  STKOUT’S  May-June  Bulletin  copy 
free.  E.  A.  STROUT  Co.,  Dept.  1099.  University 
Bldg.,  Syracuse,  NewYoik. 


OIL  PAINTINGS  (Landscapes  and  Animals), 

from  photos,  $8.00  up.  Order  uow  for  Christmas.  Address, en¬ 
closing  stamp,  Mrs.C.K,  Medberv,14I3  Cherokee  St,  Coiumbfa.S.C. 


on  nn\/  I>I-,ANTS»  Per  1>000-  (G*  Self-Blanchlug, 
I, hi  h  r%  Y  $1.50).  200  plants  by  mail  for  $1.  Disc,  on 
^  ™  ■  ■  large  lots.  Slay  maker  &  Son,  Dover,  l>el. 


VOCNG  MAN,  26,  with  four  years  experience  of 
*  farminglife,  desires  employment  near  New  York. 
Apply  P.  E.  J.,  11  Greystone  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.Y 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 


has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  but  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  F.nglish,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us.  stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent.  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 


Address  : 


T11E  J.  A.  A  I.  A.  S., 


174  Second  Ave„ 


New  York  4'lty 


F  A  R  M  Q  City  people  who  want  good  farms  cheap 
IrtniYIO  address  BOX  63.  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  FARMS,  all  sizes,  nearly  all  parts  of  New 
York  State,  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  NORTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  AND  TRUCK  FARM,  $1500. 

200  bearing  pear  and  apple  trees;  15  acres  splendid 
potato  and  truck  soil;  6-room  cottage,  maple  and 
oak  shade;  near  neighbors,  schools;  change  of 
business  forces  sale  for  $1500,  part  cash,  easy  terms. 
Page  84,  Strout’s  May-June  Bulletin,  copy  free. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  1099,  47  W.  34th  St.  cor. 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


200  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Valley  from  5  to  200  acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New 
catalog  and  map.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


\Jj/  A  M *T~ C  n-Snutll  farm,  within  90  min- 
™  utes  of  New  York  City,  to 
rent  with  option  of  purchase.  Address, 

W.  C.  PHILLIPS,  215  VV.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


You  Will  Want  It 

For  your  home  the  instant  you  lay  eyes  on  the 
picture  of  the  splendid  set  of  noble  buildings  on 
this  fertile  23-acre  fruit  faim,  pleasantly  located, 
ten  blocks  from  station,  only  30  miles  from  New 
York,  in  Monmouth  Countv,  N.  J.;  300  young  apple 
and  pear  trees  beginning  to  bear.  If  yon  will  take 
care  of  them  a  few  years  they  will  take  care  of  you 
and  yours  for  life.  To  close  immediately,  sacrificed 
for  $4300,  easy  terms.  See  page  82  •*  May-June 
Bulletin,”  copy  Free.  Dept.  1099. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  47  West  34th  Street,  N.  E.  C. 


Tka  Rio'  of  sun-touched  early  apples 

A  I1C  Dig  Grup  from  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


$4,000  Income  Last  Year. 

In  the  Beautiful  Berkshires.  150  acres,  keeps  more 
stock,  produces  more  dairy  products,  fruit  and  crops 
than  many  farms  three  times  it’s  size:  main  road, 
near  good  markets;  75  tons  hay;  800  bbls.  apples; 
14-room  modern  honse,  running  spring  water:  barns, 
silo,  poultry  houses,  in  good  repair,  ni"e  shade, 
superb  scenery,  tools  included  for  only  $l\000,  part 
cash.  Page  78.  STROUT’S  May-June  Bulletin. copy 
free.  E.  A.  STROUT  Co.,  Dept.1099.  47  West  34th 
Street.,  corner  Broadway,  New  York. 


FflR  RFNT~Fine’  Old-fashioned  second  story 
lUn  nui  I  piazza  house,  sixteen  rooms,  fac¬ 
ing  south;  old  maple  trees,  fine  lawn.  Carriage 
house,  cow  stables,  etc.  Magnificent  lake,  fishing, 
boating,  swimming.  One  mile  from  station.  Three 
railroads.  Address  H.  POWELL  RAMSDELL, 
Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


Farm  One  Hour  Out. 

101  acres  all  tillable,  brook  watered  pasture  fields 
level:  cuts  75  tons  hay,  big  lot  of  fruit;  12  room 
residence,  barn  40x60,  cow  sheds,  poultry  houses, 
etc:  glorious  views  of  smiling  valley  and  grim 
mountains.  Aged  owner  will  sacrifice  for  only 
$S,800;  easy  terms.  For  details,  see  page  81  “May- 
June  Bulletin,”  copy  Free.  E.  A.  STROUT  Co., 
Dept  1099.  47  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 


GREEN 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can’t  bum, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  building ,  new  or  ola. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 

xmo,r.e  mon©y  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
nUUJTtJ  —it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Writetoday. 

AMERICAN  8EA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  ic.  Granville,  N.Y. 


&  PURPLE  SLATE 

ROOFS 
NEVER 
WEAR 
OUT 
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THE  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


June  19,  1909 


READ 

ALL  OF  THIS 

dTC  Sooner  or  later  you  are  going 
\J|  to  have  a  Gasoline  Engine. 

11  But  before  you  decide  on 
which  you  shall  have,  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  and  to  everyone  else 
in  the  house,  to  make  a  personal 
investigation  of  the 

RELIANCE  LINE 


It  Was  a  Hot  Summer! 

Hardwick,  Vt„  July  15, 1908 
Messrs.  Brackett,  Shaw  &  Lunt  Co. 

Gentlemen:— That  5  Horse  Air  Cooled 
Engine  works  fine.  We  used  it  in  April  for 
Drag  Sawing;  and  we  used  it  in  July,  when  the 
thermometer  was  115  in  the  sun,  for  sawing  with 
Circular  Saw  and  it  didn’t  heat  up,  but  ran  as 
well  as  in  April. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  H.  CURRIER 


This  Last  Letter  Ex¬ 
plains  What  Follows  It 


I).  A.  Lunt. 


So.  Waterboro,  Me. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Lunt:— I  had  entirely  given  up 
all  thought  of  trading  for  or  buying  a  new  en¬ 
gine,  as  our  engine  has  never  run  better  than 
since  you  were  here.  But  since  I  saw  the  engine 
you  sent  Mr.  Smith  work  it  has  just  made  me 
want  a  Reliance  and  I  thought  1  would  ask  if 
your  offer  still  holds  good  and,  if  so  how  soon 
you  could  deliver  one.  Have  been  talking  with 
several  and  think  I  can  put  you  on  to  another 
sale.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  by  return  mail 
I  am  Yours  truly. 

FRANK  H.  HOBBS,  M.D. 


Get  List  and  Prices  of  Nearly 
New  2nd  Hand  Rebuilt  Engines 

Have  1-12  Horse,  1-8  Horse,  4  1-2  Horse  and 
1-3  Horse  Olds. 

1- 7  Horse  and  3-5  Horse  Alamo. 

2- 6  Horse  and  2-3  Horse  Weber. 

1-6  Horse  and  one  1-Horse  Interna¬ 
tional,  most  of  them  used  less  than  three 
months  and  lots  of  others  used  more,  but 
good. 


PRICES  and  TERMS  are  sure  to  please  You. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants.  Ask  for  Catalog  N. 

Strongly  Warranted  Air  Cooled  Engines 
( over  3000  sold )  1  to  10  Horse.  Water  Cooled  up 
to  GOO  Horse. 

Any  Engine  Mounted  on 
Steel  Wheels  If  Desired. 

Brackett,  Shaw  6  Lunt  Company 

Somersworth,  N.  H. 

95  Haverhill  Street  -  Boston,  Mass. 


CIDER 

and  all  machinery  for 
making  fruit  Juices,  etc. 
Most  reliable  and  econ¬ 
omical.  Catalogue  free. 

Tho  BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO. 

312  Water  Street, 
Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


PRESSES 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
_  _  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co-  609  CortlandtBldg..  New  York 


$1,500 


MADE 


Write  for  Free  Catalog.  Describes 
and  illustrates  our  line  of  the 

ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  i»  sizes  10  to 
40d  barrels  per  day. 

Hand  or  power. 

Presses  for  all  jp^ 
purposes.  Also 
Steam  Evapora¬ 
tors,  Apple-Butter 
Cookers,  Vinegar  Generators 
and  everything  for  the  Cider 
and  Vinegar  -  maker.  We 
can  show  you  how  $1,500 
clear  profit  can  be  made. 

HY0RAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Obia 
Or  Room  119  L  IS  Cortland!  St.,  Now  T«rk 


Largest 
Manfs.  of 
Cidor  Presses  iu  thoWor'.  - 


HOW 


Q> 


MAKE 


100%  JlROFIT 

FROM  YOUR  AND  BEAN  CROP 
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Pea  and  Bean  Seed  is  worth  from  $2.00 
to  $3.00  per  bushel.  DO  YOU  SAVE  IT? 
If  you  don’t  you  must,  in  order  to  get  100$  profit 
from  your  crop. 

At  such  a  price  per  bushel  the  seed  is  too  valuable  to  use 
I  as  feed.  — —  Too  valuable  to  attempt  to  thresh  with  a 
regular  grain  thresher,  that  will  split  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  $2  to  $3  seed. 

To  get  all  the  profit,  you  must  be  able  to  take  every 
seed  from  the  vines  and  pods  and  to  produce  it  in  a 
whole,  clean,  marketable  condition,  the 


OWENS 

Pea&  Bean  Threshers 


are  designed  and  built  especially  for  this  purpose. 
We  ship  them  to  Pea  and  Bean  Growers  under 
a  bona  fide  binding  guarantee,  that  they  will  thresh 
any  and  all  kinds  of  Peas  and  Beans  directly 
from  the  vines,  without  splitting  the  seed. 

We  have  a  proposition  to  make,  if  you  are  a 
grower  of  Peas  and  Beans,  a  proposition  that 
you  ought  to  hear  about  and  that  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  interested  in.  It  is  the  most  liberal 
and  fair  proposition  that  ever  a  manufacturer 
made,  so  it  is  worth  your  while  to  write  us 
—-but  do  it  soon — today  if  you  can. 


Free  Book 

on  PEA  and  BEAN  CULTURE 

Information  furnished  by 
the  best  authorities  in  the 
country,  gives  splendid  il¬ 
lustrations  and  a  thoro  de¬ 
scription  of  the  “Owens” 
Thresher. 

Send  for  a  copy  today 


J.  L.  OWENS  CO. 

683  Superior  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN. 


Elevating:  Carrier.  Loader  detached  without  men  getting  off  load.  It  picks  up  the 
hay  and  lifts  it  onto  the  wagon  without  threshing  or  pounding.  Hay  is  not  broken 
or  wadded  and  rolled.  It  gets  all  the  hay,  whether  thick  or  thin  and  whether 
the  meadow  is  rolling  and  uneven  or  level,  but  it  leaves  the  manure  and 
trash.  Load  with  the  Clean-Sweep  Cylinder  Loader  one  day, and  you’ll  never 
think  of  going  back  to  the  kicking,  pounding  rake  and  drag  loaders  again. 

best  of  all  rakes.  Really  ted- 
der  and  rake  combined, 

and  better  than  either  alone.  Rakes  clean  and  needs  no  dump¬ 
ing.  It  handles  hay  gently.  Doesn’t  rope  the  hay— Rides 
comfortably.  Get  our  free  catalog  for  proofs— do  it  NOW. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO. 

157  Main  St.  Sandwich,  I1L 


Sandwich  Side  Delivery  Rake 


ROOFING 


Hurry-Up  He»y  MaJking* 

Two  modern  implements  for  fast,  clean  work. 

riantt  Cnraan  I  na/lo.  Goes  from  swath  to  windrow  work,  orvice  versa,  without 
dealt  OWccp  LUaUcr  change  in  adjustment.  Divides  a  swath— adjustable  i 


The  i  “BOSS”  POTATO 

This  Ma¬ 
chine  is 
not  a  new 
thing,  but 
has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all 
conditions,  and  pronounced 
— as  its'  name  implies— the  BOSS  OF 
A  1,1.  DICGElts,  and  to-day  is  in  use 
by  the  best  potato  raisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  weights  about  500  pounds,  and 
is  easily  handled  by  TWO  HORSES. 
It  is  so  adjusted  that  the  operator  can 
dig  every  row  and  deliver  them  on  one 
.  side  of  the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  It 
will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  side  hill  as  well 
Pason  the  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the 
1  tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds.  It  is  made 
strong,  durable,  will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground. 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Has  nev¬ 
er  been 
beaten  in 
trials . 

We  can 
f  u  r  n  isli 
t  estimo- 
nials,  on 
request, 
from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 
Write  for  cat¬ 
alog, prices, &c. 


THERE  are  two  important 
points  to  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  Amatite 
Ready  Roofing. 

1st.  It  has  a  real  mineral  sur¬ 
face. 

2nd.  It  is  waterproofed  with 
Coal  Tar  Pitch. 

The  mineral  surface  makes 
painting  absolutely  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  the  Coal  Tar  Pitch 
waterproofing  is  the  greatest 
known  enemy  to  water.  You 
are  sure  of  the  very  best  pro¬ 
tection  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  when  you  buy  Amatite. 

Send  for  free  sample  and 
booklet. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg, 
Kansas  City,  New  Orleans  or 
Minneapolis. 


A  PERFECT  COMBINATION 


THE  MODERN  SWING  STANCHION,  WATERING  BASIN, 
REVERSIBLE  MANGER  PARTITION,  STEEL  GUARD  RAILING, 

and  extension  bar  preventing  cattle  from  putting  head 
in  at  side.  A  whole  herd  of  cows  can  he  stanchioned  in  a 
jiff}' — Mile,  comfortable  and  clean. 

Write  to-day  for  full  information  and  prices. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO..  Attica.  N.  Y. 


FDI  I  MP*C  IMPROVED 
LrKUmDO  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 

WALLACE  B.  CKCMB,  Box  M4,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient, 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

The  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.(  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER-SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring  A 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  I 
bring  moro  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  I 

II arrey  Spring  Co.,  716171b  St.,  Racine,  Win.  I 


Free  Trial  To  You 


Let  Me  Pay  H>e  Postage 
on  My  Big  Free  Book  to  Ycm 


S  Though  it  costs  me  8c  to  mail  every  one  of  these  books,  yet  I’ll  6end  you  one  free  because  I  want 
.  you  to  know  about  my  Celebrated  Split  Hickory  Buggies — made-to-order— sold  direct  from  my 
factory  to  you  at  homo  on  30  Days’  Free  Road  Test— guaranteed  two  years.  Over  100,000  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles  now  In  use  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 

I’ll  Save  You  $26.50  on  this  Split  Hickory  Special  Buggy 
Big  saving  on  over  100  other  styles  and  full  line  of  Harness.  My  1009  Rook  gives  description 
and  prices  on  over  125 styles  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles — tells  how  they  are  made— and  why 
they  are  best  to  buy — shows  you  more  Vehicles  to  choose  from  than  you  could  see  In  10  big 
storerooms.  May  I  send  you  tills  book  free!  Will  you  write  today !  Address  me  personally— 

H.  C.  Phelp*,  President,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  290,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  Sold 
Direct  from 
Factory  to 
Home. 

30  Days’ Free 
Road  Test— 
Two  Years’  ^ 
Guarantee. 
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FRENCH-CANADIAN  CATTLE. 

“First  Cousin  to  the  Jersey.” 

ORIGIN. — The  early  French  settlers  in  Canada  came 
principally  from  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Brit¬ 
tany  in  France,  which  lie  near  the  Channel  Islands, 
the  home  of  the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  The  ‘cattle 
of  the  mainland  and  of  the  islands  were  of  the  same 
blood,  and  those  which  the  colonists  brought  to 
Quebec,  and  from  which  the  present  French- 
Canadian  cattle  are  (descended,  were  ‘those  Very 
closely  related  to  the  Channel  Island  breeds.  Even 
now  the  resemblance  is  so  close  that  many  a  light- 
colored,  purebred  Canadian  cow  can 
almost  pass  as  a  dark  Jersey.  They 
have,  in  fact,  been  called  the  first 
cousins  of  these  other  breeds,  but  their 
residence  for  250  years  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  where  in  the  past,  espec¬ 
ially  in  pioneer  days,  they  were  scan¬ 
tily  fed  and  poorly  sheltered,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  constitution  of  iron. 

DESCRIPTION. — For  size  they  rank 
with  the  Jersey;  cows  averaging  from 
700  to  900  pounds,  and  bulls  corre¬ 
spondingly  heavier.  The  color  is  black 
or  dark  brown,  with  sometimes  a  fawn- 
colored  stripe  down  the  back,  and  the 
muzzle  may  or  may  not  be  fawn,  or 
orange-colored,  like  that  of  a  Jersey. 

The  general  appearance  is  one  of 
alertness  and  vigor.  The  head  is  in¬ 
telligent,  showing  an  active  disposition, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  remarkably 
docile.  The  udder  is  carried  close'  to 
the  body,  teats  are  of  good  size,  and 
well  placed.  Ribs  are  well  spiffing, 
barrel  roomy  and  chest  remarkably 
deep.  Tuberculosis  is  claimed  to  be 
unknown  in  this  breed,  except  when 
contracted  by  direct  contact  with  ani¬ 
mals  of  other  origin.  The  Canadians 
surpass  all  other  breeds  in  their  ability 
to  thrive  on  rough  pasture  in  Summer 
and  coarse,  plain  fodder  in  Winter. 

Nevertheless  they  respond  splendidly  to 
better  treatment. 

In  1886,  the  Quebec  Legislature  gave 
an  official  standing  to  the  breed  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  herd  book.  Animals  of 
acknowledged  pure  blood  and  of  su¬ 
perior  dairy  qualities  were  admitted  to 
registration  for  10  years,  but  since 
1896  none  have  been,  or  can  be,  entered, 
except  the  descendents  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  stock  already  recorded.  The 
whole  number  of  animals  now  on^rec- 
ord  is  about  8000.  At  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exhibition,  Buffalo,  out  of  10  com¬ 
peting  breeds  of  cattle,  the  French- 
Canadians  gave  more  profit  in  the 
form  of  churned  butter  for  each  dollar’s  worth  of 
food  consumed  than  any  other  breed.  Isn't  this  the 
kind  of  butter  machine  we  need?  Given  a  certain 
amount  of  raw  material  in  the  form  of  fodder  and 
grains,  the  cow  that  can  manufacture  this  into  butter 
with  the  least  waste  conies  pretty  near  to  being  the 
right  sort  to  keep.  In  other  words,  a  cow  of  great 
capacity  is  not  necessarily  a  profitable  animal.  It  all, 
depends  upon  her  ability  to  transform  food  into  milk 
with  the  least  waste  of  material.  The  following  fig¬ 
ures,  which  are  the  average  for  the  best  three  French- 
Canadian  cows  in  the  Pan-American  six-months’  test, 
will  show  what  this  breed  is  capable  of  doing: 
Amount  of  milk,  5,252.8  pounds;  per  cent  of  fat,  4.19; 
value  of  butter  at  25  cents  per  pound,  $63-.86;  cost  of 


food,  $23.64;  profit  on  butter,  $40.22;  weight  of  cow 
at  entry,  858  pounds;  gain  in  weight,  51  pounds;  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  to  value  of  food,  177.  c.  s.  m. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  HOUSE-FLY. 

A  Danger  and  a  Nuisance. 

The  common  house-fly,  never  very  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated,  is  on  trial  on  a  serious  charge.  From  the 
time  of  the  ancients,  who  supposed  that  the  devil 
masqueraded  in  its  form,  it  has  borne  a  bad  reputa¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  the  best  that  has  been  said  about  it 
seems  to  be  quaint  old  Mouffet’s  plea  that:  ‘‘They 


TYPICAL  FRENCH-CANADIAN  BULL.  Fin.  263. 


A  FRENCH-CANADIAN  COW.  Fig.  264. 

shew  and  set  forth  the  omnipotcncy  of  God;  and 
execute  his  justice;  they  improve  the  diligence  and 
providential  wisdom  of  men” — all  of  which  reminds 
one  strongly  of  David  Harum’s  defense  of  dog- 
fleas.  Now,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  vague 
beliefs  and  theories  of  folklore  have  been  replaced 
by  the  definite  charge  of  scientific  men  that  this 
ubiquitous  pest  is  more  than  a  mere  annoyance  or 
plague — that  as  a  conveyor  and  disseminator  of 
disease  it  is  a  direct  menace  to  public  health.  What 
is  the  evidence  upon  which  this  charge  is  based? 

Before  we  take  up  this  question  it  is  well  to 
determine  what  we  mean  by  “the  house-fly.”  This 
may  seem  unnecessary,  but  studies  have  shown 
that  there  are  not  less  than  eight  distinct  varieties 


of  flies  that  are  to  be  found  commonly  in  houses. 
These  vary  in  size,  color,  and  more  important,  in 
the  consideration  of  possible  relation  to  disease,  in 
their  life-histories  and  their  habits.  Little  flies 
are  not  merely  the  young  of  larger  kinds,  they 
belong  to  a  wholly  different  group,  for,  once 
hatched  as  a  two-winged  insect,  flies  do  not  change 
in  size.  The  fly  which  bites  so  much  harder  in 
muggy  weather  is  not  the  house-fly  grown  more 
bloodthirsty,  but  is  a  wholly  different  kind  whose 
mouth-parts  are  fitted  for  piercing,  rather  than  for 
merely  sucking  or  lapping.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  kinds  occur  in  houses,  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  specimens  so  found 
belong  to  a  single  species — a  grayish- 
black  one  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long.  It  is  this  one  which  is  correctly 
called  the  “house-fly,”  or,  as  the  zool¬ 
ogist  puts  it,  Musca  domestica.  Such 
an  one  is  shown  much  enlarged  in  Fig. 
268,  while  the  footless  maggot  from 
which  it  develops  is  shown  in  Fig.  266. 

In  spite  of  the  neat,  trim  appearance 
of  the  house-fly,  it  is  one  of  the  filthiest 
of  our  insects.  It  has  its  birthplace  and 
lays  its  eggs  almost  exclusively  in  horse 
manure,  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  that 
which  makes  it  especial}'  dangerous  to 
man  is  that  it  will  also  breed  in,  and 
feed  on,  human  excrement,  as  well  as 
other  filth.  These  substances  teem  with 
bacteria  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
may  contain  the  germ  of  some  of  the 
most  dangerous  diseases.  If  the  fly 
confined  itself  to  this  kind  of  food,  and 
to  such  places,  it  would  be  harmless, 
and  might  even  be  considered  a  useful 
scavenger.  But,  unfortunately,  we 
know  too  well  that  from  such  a  diet  it 
may  pass  directly  to  feed  upon  and  to 
carry  germs  to  food  that  has  been  in¬ 
tended  for  our  own  use.  When  we  con- 
-sider  that  bacteria  are  omnipresent,  and 
that  they  are  so  minute  that  the  point  of 
a  needle  may  carry  enough  to  give  a 
man  a  dose  of  the  lockjaw,  it  doesn’t 
need  a  doctor  nor  yet  a  scientist  to  tell 
us  that  an  insect  the  size  of  a  fly  may 
carry  literally  millions  of  these  suspi¬ 
cious  organisms.  On  examination,  it 
would  seem  that  its  six  legs  and  feet 
are  ideal  carriers  of  germs.  As  is  shown 
by  Fig.  267,  a  microphotograph  of  the 
tip  of  a  fly’s  leg,  they  end  in  two  little 
pads,  which  are  as  good  as  paint¬ 
brushes  for  such  a  purpose.  More  than 
that,  the  hairs  on  these  pads  (Fig.  265), 
pour  forth  a  viscid  fluid  which  enables 
the  insect  to  walk  upon  perpendicular 
surfaces  and,  incidentally  insures  its  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  nefarious  business  of  in¬ 
oculating  our  Jood  and  drink  with  bacteria. 

To  demonstrate  this  undesirable  ability  of  the  fly, 
bacteriologists  have  permitted  a  specimen  to  walk 
across  a  carefully  closed  plate  of  perfectly  sterilized, 
clear,  beef-broth  jelly, — a  favorite  growing  place 
for  bacteria,  once  they  have  gained  access  to  it. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  path  of  the  fly,  wher¬ 
ever  it  went,  could  be  traced  by  the  millions  of 
bacteria  which  developed  from  tlnise  it  scattered. 
If,  at  the  same  time,  another  exactly  similar  plate 
was  prepared  but,  in  order  to  check  up  the  experi¬ 
ment,  no  fly  was  admitted,  it  remained  as  clear  and 
transparent  as  when  it  was  first  prepared.  In 
other  words,  it  had  not  been  contaminated  by  any¬ 
thing  carrying  germs.  By  methods  known  to  bac- 
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teriologists,  there  may  be  determined  quite  accur¬ 
ately  the  approximate  number  of  bacteria  which 
may  be  carried  by  an  object.  Some  experiments 
recently  carried  out  along  this  line  have  shown  that 
during  Summer  weather  a  single  fly  from  filthy  sur¬ 
roundings  may  carry,  at  one  time,  as  many  as  six 
million,  six  hundred  thousand  germs.  What  possi¬ 
bilities  for  spreading  disease  if  these  happen  to  be 
of  a  danger6us  variety! 

Granting,  then,  that  flies  may  carry  multitudes 
of  bacteria,  the  all-important  question  becomes, 
“Do  they  have  access  to  the  kinds  that  cause  dis¬ 
ease?”  Unfortunately,  the  evidence  is  positive  that 
not  infrequently  they  do  have  such  access,  and  the 
menace  for  their  presence  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  fly  which  comes 
so  blithely  to  sup  with  you,  to  indicate  whether  it 
has  just  fed  upon  some  festering  sore,  or  the  dis¬ 
ease-laden  discharges  of  a  typhoid  patient,  or 
whether  it  has  merely  been  feeding  on  some  attrac¬ 
tive  bit  of  putrescent  or  decaying  animal  or  plant 
matter. 

It  is  as  a  carrier  of  typhoid  fever  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  house-fly  is  the  strongest.  It  is 
now  known  that  this  disease  cannot  arise  spontane¬ 
ously,  but  that  every  case  is  caused  by  infection 
with  germs  derived  from  some  previous  case  of 
typhoid  fever.  These  germs  are  contained  in  the 
excrement  discharged  by  those  sick  with  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Flies  attracted  to  these  discharges  become 
thoroughly  laden  with  the  germs  and  then  may 
transport  them  to  substances  which  are  used  as 
food  by  man.  Thus,  wherever  human  excrement  is 
exposed,  as  it  is  in  open  privies,  or  otherwise  openly, 
both  in  the  country  and  even  in  the  alleyways  of 
our  cities,  it  may  be  not  only  a  nuisance  but  an 
absolute  menace  to  the  health  of  the  community. 
The  most  insidious  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  typhoid  germs  may  persist  and  be  discharged 


PAD  ON  PLY’S  FOOT.  Fig.  265.  (Magnified  375  Times.) 

from  a  patient  long  after  he  is  apparently  well. 
Moreover,  the  many  mild  cases,  and  cases  of  “walk¬ 
ing  typhoid”  are  just  as  capable  of  discharging 
living  typhoid  bacteria  as  are  the  bed-ridden,  and, 
being  less  under  control,  they  are  vastly  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  community.  When  we  consider  the 
readiness  with  which  flies  are  attracted  to  filth,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  they  have  access  to  foods, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  studies  have  shown  a  very 
direct  relation  between  the  maximum  occurrence 
of  typhoid  and  other  intestinal  diseases,  and  the 
period  of  greatest  abundance  of  these  insects.  So 
conclusive  is  the  evidence  against  Musca  domestica 
that  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  in  a  recent  publication, 
proposes  to  substitute  for  the  common  name  “house¬ 
fly,”  that  of  typhoid-fly.  While,  of  course,  other 
insects  may  serve  to  disseminate  this  disease,  the 
house-fly  is  the  one  which  so  predominantly  comes 
into  contact  with  man  that  the  proposed  name  may 
serve  a  useful  end  in  emphasizing  the  dangerous 
possibilities  of  this  pest. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  relation  of  the  occurrence 
of  other  intestinal  troubles  to  the  periods  of  greatest 
abundance  of  flics.  These  diseases,  like  typhoid, 
are  due  to  specific  germs  which  are  abundantly 
contained  in  the  excrement  of  diseased  individuals. 
Equally  readily  with  typhoid  they  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  any  insect  which  has  access  to  infected 
feces.  Indeed,  the  chances  for  such  accidental 
transmission  are  even  greater,  since  several  of  these 
diseases  are  diseases  of  childhood,  and  children  are 
not  only  less  likely  to  be  careful  in  their  habits,  but 
are  less  particular  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  what  they 
eat.  .But  the  list  does  not  end  here.  It  is  well 
known  that  flies  feed  readily  on  sputum,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  if  this  be  ffoin  a  tuberculous,  patient,  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  insects  may  carry 
about  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  Many  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  these  germs  are  capable  of 
remaining  alive  for  an  extended  period.  Thus, 
under  appropriate  conditions,  our  house-fly  may 
become  a  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  white  plague. 
In  the  instances  cited,  the  disease  germs  are  de- 
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posited  on  food,  or  utensils,  and  only  indirectly 
infect  man.  Another  type’  of  diseases  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  directly  by  the  fly’s  conveying  to  wounds, 
or  abrasions  of  the  skin,  the  germs  of  tetanus,  or 
lockjaw,  or  of  splenic  fever,  or  the  pus-producing 
bacteria  which  may  render  futile  the  most  care¬ 
fully  performed  surgical  operation. 

The  dangerous  character  of  this  household  pest 
once  clearly  recognized,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  attitude  we  should  assume  towards  it.  A 
disease  carrier,  it  must  be  rigidly  kept  from  articles 
of  food.  The  candies,  cakes,  and  other  delicacies 
exposed  in  our  stores  and  markets  become  more 
than  mere  collectors  of  dust  and  dirt — in  the  hot 
Summer  months  they  are  the  favorite  resort  of 
what  one  writer  has  so  aptly  termed  “the  fly  that 
doesn’t  wipe  its  feet.”  From  private  houses  it 
may  be  practically  excluded  by  screens  and  by 
care  not  to  leave  exposed  substances  which  will 
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attract  it.  But  efficient  measures  must  be  more 
far-  reaching  than  this.  The  original  sources  must 
be  eliminated.  It  is  already  the  practice  of  all 
competent  physicians  to  require  the  disinfection  of 
disease-infected  discharges  of  patients.  This 
should  be  universally  insisted  .upon,  but  even  this 
does  not  obviate  the  danger  from  unrecognized,  or 
incipient  cases,  or  from  convalescent  and  sup¬ 
posedly  harmless  cases.  The  dangerous  open  privy 
should  be  entirely  abolished,  or  where  this  is  im¬ 
possible,  it  should  be  carefully  screened,  and,  as 
partial  aid,  deposits  covered  with  lime.  And,  finally, 
the  fly  must  be  attacked  in  its  breeding  places. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  it  breeds  primarily 
in  horse  manure.  In  addition,  it  may  also  breed  in 
kitchen  refuse  and  even  in  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  Such  material  should  not  be  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate.  Exposed  manure  heaps  should  either  not 
be  tolerated  in  cities,  or,  since  during  warm 
weather,  about  eight  to  10  days  are  required  for 
development  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  fly,  the 
manure  should  be  carted  away,  or  disinfected,  every 
week,  thereby  destroying  the  pest  in  its  younger 
stages.  This  means  some  trouble  and  inconveni¬ 
ence  to  the  owners  of  stables,  but  the  gain  to  the 
community,  even  in  the  matter  of  relief  from  an¬ 
noyance,  would  repay  it,  and  when  we  consider 
the  relation  of  such  measures  to  public  health,  their 
disregard  becomes  nothing  less  than  criminal  care¬ 
lessness.  w*  A.  RILEY. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 


A  WATER  POWER  FOR  ELECTRICITY. 

I  have  an  old  mill  privilege ;  formerly  used  to  run  .an 
up-and-down  board  saw  and  a  shingle  saw.  Plenty  of 
power  was  produced  to  run  a  night  and  day  crew  from 
December  to  May.  Of  course,  there  is  a  very  little  water 
running  during  the  Summer,  but  I  think  1  could  easily 
raise  the  dam  a  little  and  flood  a  20-acre  meadow.  The 
dam  at  present  time  is  IS  feet  wide  and  has  a  fall  of  20 
feet.  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  power  enough  to  pay  to 
put  in  a  turbine  wheel  and  a  dynamo,  and  get  sufficient 
electricity  to  pump  water  from  my  artesian  well,  grind 
fodder,  saw  wood,  etc.,  also  light  my  home  town  of  2,000 
Inhabitants.  i.  c. 

Meriden,  Conn, 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  with  a  fall  as 

• 

great  as  20  feet,  a  v£ry  moderate  stream  of  water 
will  give  sufficient  power  to  light  the  farm  buildings 
and  do  all  the  ordinary  work  requiring  power,  such 
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as  grinding  feed  and  the  like.  For  example,  tinder 
a  head  of  20  feet,  one  acre  of  water  one  foot  deep 
will,  if  properly  utilized,  furnish  from  10  to  12  horse¬ 
power  for  about  10  hours,  or  it  would  give  four  or 
five  horse-power  throughout  the  whole  day  and 
night.  When  we  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  developing  a  water  power  to  the  extent 
of  lighting  a  village  of  2000  inhabitants,  the  propo¬ 
sition  immediately  becomes  more  complex,  and  one 
would  not  be  justified  in  undertaking  or  beginning, it 
without  consulting  a  good  hydraulic  engineer.  In  any 
case  the.  cost  of  installing  a  plant  will  vary  within 
very  wide  limits,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the 
present  old  dam,  and  amount  of  excavation  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  secure  a  suitable  “tail-race,”  and 
the  distance  which  it  wil]  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
current.  This  last  factor  will  have  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  type  of  electric 
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machinery  to  adopt.  It  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  calculate  on  more  than  10  or¬ 
dinary  16-candle-power  carbon  lamps  for  each  avail¬ 
able  horse  power.  The  new  type  tungsten  lamp, 
which  is  rapidly  being  introduced,  gives  a  much 
higher  efficiency  than  this,  however.  One  village 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  with  a  little  more  than 
2000  inhabitants,  uses  well  toward  100  horse-power  in 
the  early  evening  when  carrying  the  “peak”  of  the 
load.  After  10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  however,  the 
power  required  is  hardly  more  than  one-quarter  of 
this.  So  in  village  plants,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  water  power  and  steam  can  be  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  each  other  very  nicely.  I  certainly  feel  that 
any  considerable  stream  with  a  head  of  20  feet  and  a 
dam  already  in  position  is  well  worth  considering.  If 
one  were  given  the  distance  from  the  house  to  the 
power  and  the  amount  of  power  that  it  was  desirable 
to  develop,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  some  fairly  de¬ 
pendable  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  water  wheel,  gov¬ 
ernor,  dynamo  and  copper  wire.  The  cost  of  in¬ 
stalling  the  power,  however,  is  the  most  variable 
question,  and  this  could  only  be  determined  by  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  site.  jared  van  wagenen,  jr. 

PLANK  STALL  WITH  CONCRETE  BOTTOM. 

In  regard  to  your  plank  floor  for  horse  stalls  with 
cement  bottom,  page  563,  would  add  that  I  built  one, 
which  has  proved  satisfactory,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  .1  used  2x4-inch,  six  feet  long,  laid  flat.  I 
bored  one-half-inch  holes  through  the  planks  edge¬ 
wise  and  strung  the  planks  on  three  half-inch  rods, 
having  heads  on  one  end  and  threads  and  nuts  at  the 
other  end,  one  bolt  through  the  center  and  one  near 
each  end.  Planks  were  spaced  one-half  inch  apart, 
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with  several  ordinary  washers.  I  drew  the  planks  up 
tight  with  the  nuts  and  hung  the  floor  thus  formed  on 
T  hinges  to  side  of  stall,  and  provided  a  strong  ring 
for  raising.  By  lifting  up  the  slat  floor  and  holding 
it  raised  by  a  suitable  snap  hook  caught  into  the  ring, 
the  concrete  floor  can  be  cleaned  or  flushed  out  with 
water  and  the  spaces  between  the  planks  can  be 
easily  raked  out  with  a  hook,  such  as  every  stable 
usually  has  for  raking  out  the  hoofs  of  horses.  The 
cost  of  the  bolts  and  washers,  which  were  obtained 
from  a  local  blacksmith,  was  75  cents,  and  the  small 
extra  labor  involved  was  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  stall.  I  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  raise  the  floor  to  clean  more  than 
once  or  twice  a  week,  as  the  drainage  is  fairly  good. 
The  width,  four  feet  six  inches,  in  the  clear  between 
partitions,  is  about  right.  Between  four  feet  six 
inches  and  five  feet  in  width  a  horse  is  more  liable 
to  get  cast.  f.  e.  b. 

Connecticut.  , _ 

With  the  present  high  prices  for  grain,  it  is  worth 
dollars  to  know  what  feed  contains.  This  is  when 
the  scientific  study  of  a  “balanced  ration”  makes 
money  for  a  feeder.  It  all  comes  down  to  the  fact 
of  knowing  where  to  go  to  buy  protein,  carbohy¬ 
drates,  or  fat  at  the  lowest  price  per  pound.  We 
cannot  do  this  until  we  can  figure  out  a  ration.  We 
still  find  it  best  economy  to  buy  the  entire  grains 
and  grind  at  home. 

The  English  courts  have  just  settled  a  patent  case 
of  some  importance.  In  1900  a  patent  was  granted 
for  making  stone  tiles.  Instead  of  starting  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  England  the  patentee  sold  rights  to  work 
his  patent  in  France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  from 
which  countries  the  goods  were  brought  to  British 
markets.  Under  the  English  law  a  patent  must  be 
worked  in  that  'country  or  a  satisfactory  reason 
given  for  not  working  it.  In  the  case  of  these  stone 
tiles  no  good  reason  was  given,  and  therefore,  the 
patent  was  revoked  and  the  process  made  free  to 
all.  The  law  was  intended  to  aid  English  manufac¬ 
turers. 
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HYDROPHOBIA  AND  THE  PET  DOG. 
Danger  from  Rabies  not  Exaggerated. 

On  page  553  I  notice  the  article  on  mad  dogs.  We 
have  just  had  a  case  of  hydrophobia  which  terminated 
fatally.  For  years  it  was  said  here  that  no  animal  had 
rabies  on  this  coast.  About  a  month  ago  J.  O.  Bailey,  of 
this  place,  went  out-doors  at  night  just  before  going  to 
bed,  and  as  ho  turned  to  go  into  the  house  a  wild  fox 
grabbed  him  by  the  ankle.  lie  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  fox  loose.  He  got  his  gun  and  shot  the  fox. 
In  a  few  days  Mr.  Bailey  became  very  nervous.  His 
friend  took  him  in  an  automobile  to  Los  Angeles,  150 
miles  from  here.  Before  he  got  there  he  was  in  spasms. 
They  arrived  at  6  p.  m.,  and  Mr.  Bailey  died  at  5  a.  m. 
next  day.  h.  f.  w. 

Julian.  Calif. 

R.  X.-Y. — We  find  some  people  who  are  inclined  to 
make  light  of  the  danger  from  rabies,  but  that  is  only 
because  they  have  never  seen  a  case  of  it  or  been  made 
to  understand  what  it  is.  The  danger  to  humans 
comes  through  dogs,  and  the  family  pet  is  most 
dangerous  of  all.  Children  are  not  so  likely  to  pet 
a  strange  dog  or  give  it  a  chance  to  bite  them,  but 
old  “Dick”  or  “Shep”  is  constantly  with  the  children, 
and  in  case  he  had  the  disease  would  be  most  likely 
to  turn  on  his  friends.  There  are  many  cases  in 
New  York  State  where  these  pet  dogs  have  suddenly 
put  their  teeth  into  children  or  adults  without  warn¬ 
ing.  In  most  cases  these  wounded  people  were  able 
to  get  prompt  treatment  and  were  saved  but  where 
the  patient  is  far  from  a  city  or  where  the  wound  is 
near  the  brain  the  chances  are  against  recovery. 
Some  people  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  their  pet 
dogs  could  have  the  disease,  and  they  object  to  all 
demands  for  control  or  muzzling.  They  ought  to 
remember  that  the  public  has  right  as  well  as  their 
dogs.  We  have  great  sympathy  for  the  faithful 
house  dog  and  know  how  it  changes 
his  nature  to  have  him  muzzled  or  tied. 

Yet,  if  there  is  a  case  of  rabies  in  the 
neighborhood  we  know  that  this  dog  is 
liable  to  convey  the  disease  if  he  is 
left  at  large  with  his  teeth  free.  A 
man  may  have  a  child  that  has  been 
brought  up  in  absolute  cleanliness — 
yet  that  child,  if  exposed  to  a  loath¬ 
some  disease,  might  carry  it  to  others. 

The  danger  might  be  greater  with  such 
a  child  because  people  would  reason 
that  its  careful  nature  would  protect 
{t.  A  well-knowm  (bacteriologist  had 
a  little  daughter  who  was  brought  up 
to  regard  a  “germ”  as  worse  than  sin. 

At  a  neighbor’s  house  she  wanted  a 
drink  of  water,  but  before  she.  would 
drink  from  the  family  dipper  she  car¬ 
ried  it  to  the  kitchen  and  dipped  it  in 
boiling  water.  Now  if  that  child  had 
unknowingly  been  brought  in  contact 
with  cases  of  smallpox  or  scarlet  fever 
she  would  have  been  far  more  likely  to 
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Holstein  is  probably  the  cow  which  is  in  greatest  de¬ 
mand  at  the  present  time.  So  long  as  milk  is  milk  at 
the  condensery  or  the  milk  car  without  regard  to 
fat  or  solids  not  fat  content,  the  cow  which  will  put 
the  most  water  in  the  milk  up  to  the  limit  allowed  by 
law  is  the  one  in  demand.  Whether  this  condition 
will  always  obtain,  or  whether  in  the  future  there 
will  be  a  call  for  a  higher  grade  of  milk  and  the  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Guernsey  will  come  into  their  own  again  is 
a  perplexing  question.  Will  some  prophet  among  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  the  answer  for  the 
benefit  of  the  prospective  breeder?  e.  s.  b. 

Vermont. 

HANDLING  THE  LIQUID  MANURE. 

A  Watering  Cart  for  Fertilizer. 

I  have  often  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  collect  the 
liquids  from  a  stable  separate  from  the  solids  and  apply 
them  through  a  watering  cart,  but  all  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  said  it  was  impracticable,  because  no  form  of 
strainer  had  been  devised  that  would  not  clog  within  a 
few  minutes.  I  have  had  several  experiences,  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  of  the  value  of  liquid  manure,  applied  through  a 
common  watering  pot,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same 
quick  •and  valuable  results  should  not  follow  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  farm  crops.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  practicable 
method  of  constructing  a  pit  so  that  the  liquid  contents 
will  collect  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  pumped,  either 
over  the  pit,  or  taken  to  the  field  in  proper  conveyances 
for  distribution?  <3.  w 

Connecticut. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  obtain  the  liquids 
so  clear  that  they  will  run  freely  through  an  or¬ 
dinary  strainer.  We  are  told  that  large  watering 
carts  are  fitted  with  pipes,  through  which  the  liquids 
run  over  a  board  at  the  back  of  the  cart,  giving  a 
fairly  even  distribution.  Probably  every  farmer 
knows  from  experience  that  the  liquids  contain  the 
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companies  and  indirectly  by  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Department.  I  found  on  overhauling  my  grain 
drill  this  Spring  that  two  small  castings  were  broken. 
As  the  castings  were  light,  I  wrote  the  company  at 
Macedon,  N.  Y.,  to  send  them  by  mail  at  once,  and 
send  their  bill  for  them,  and  when  they  were  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  rural  carrier  and  I  received  the  bill  I 
would  remit  the  amount  at  once.  In  about  a  week  I 
received  a  postal  card  from  Ohio,  printed  with  blanks’ 
filled  in,  stating  that  as  I  had  no  open  account  with 
them  they  must  ask  for  advance  payment  of  50  cents 
for  the  castings  and  30  cents  postage.  I  sent  the 
money  and  in  about  another  week  I  received  a  letter 
stating  that  they  had  sent  the  castings  by  W.  F.  X., 
which,  interpreted,  Wells  Fargo  Express.  In  a  few 
days  I  telephoned  to  the  express  office  and  found 
that  the  castings  were  there.  It  is  against  the  rules 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  rural  carrier 
to  bring  them  down,  because  being  mailable  (their 
weiglit  was  only  l]/2  pounds)  they  would  have  to  be 
mailed  at  full  postage  rates,  one  cent  an  ounce.  I 
drove  five  miles  to  the  express  office  for  no  other  er¬ 
rand  only  to  get  the  castings.  On  arriving  there  I 
found  the  express  charges  had  not  been  paid  and  I 
had  to  pay  30  cents  before  I  could  bring  them  home. 

Legal  postage  .  24  cents 

Express  charges  (nominal)  . • .  30  cents 

Time  required  for  the  deal . about  3  days 

Time  consumed  . about  30  days 

Express  charges  (to  me) .  60  cents 

Total  cost  . $1.10 

Cost  of  the  whole  drill  at  same  rate. . .  .about  $10  00 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  will  g.  press. 
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spread  the  disease  than  a  child  from  some  hovel  or 
tenement,  because  no  one  would  suspect  her.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  the  family  dog.  There  was  a 
little  pet  dog  in  our  neighborhood  that  suddenly 
developed  rabies  and  ran  off.  He  never  came  back 
to  the  neighborhood,  but  no  one  knew  how  many 
animals  he  bit  in  his  way.  The  most  reasonable  way 
to  stamp  out  the  disease  is  to  keep  every  dog  muzzled 
whenever  there  is  a  case  of  rabies  anywhere  near. 
In  New  York  several  districts  have  been  “quaran¬ 
tined,”  that  is,  cases  of  genuine  rabies  having  been 
found,  orders  are  issued  that  every  dog  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts  must  wear  a  muzzle.  We  advise  all  our 
friends  to  comply  with  such  an  order  promptly  and 
cheerfully.  We  believe  it  to  be  for  the  good  of 
society.  In  England  there  are  practically  no  cases 
of  rabies  left.  The  disease  has  been  “starved  out” 
by ‘prompt  and  continue^  muzzling  of  dogs.  The 
disease  is  becoming  a  serious  question  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  here. 


BREEDING  FOR  WATER  OR  FOR  FAT. 

The  cows  used  for  dairy  purposes  in  this  section 
have  always  been  bred  on  dairy  farms.  The  advent 
of  the  milk  condensery  will  be  sure  to  bring  about  a 
different  order  of  things  in  a  few  years,  and  our 
dairy  cows  will  have  to  come  from  other  sections. 
1  he  condensed  milk  industry  and  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  market  milk  as  our  towns  and  cities 
grow  are  fast  changing  our  eastern  dairy  farmers 
from  butter  producers  into  sellers  of  whole  milk. 
This  way  of  marketing  milk  leaves  behind  no  skim- 
milk  to  serve  as  a  cheap  feed  for  growing  calves, 
hence  we  often  hear  the  expression :  “It  is  cheaper 
to  buy  a  cow  than  to  raise  one.”  For  the  farmer, 
however,  who  is  still  selling  butter,  or  who  is 
selling  cream,  the  raising  of  good  heifer  calves 
is  a  profitable  business  and  one  which  is  likely 
to  be  more  promising  in  the  future.  The 


most  effective  part  of  the  manure.  These  liquids 
contain  the  part  of  the  food  which  is  fully  digested, 
and,  of  course,  this  means  that  they  are  most  soluble. 
In  “fhe  Fertility  of  the  Land,”  Roberts  gives  sev¬ 
eral  statements  about  quantity  and  value  of  manure. 
One  report  from  Denmark  states  that  the  average 
for  12  cows  during  a  period  of  one  year  was 

Milk  .  7,519  pounds 

Solid  manure  . 18,432  pounds 

Liquid .  6,454  pounds  - 

The  liquids  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  pot¬ 
ash  voided  by  the  animal  and  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen.  A  barrel  of  fresh  liquids  would  be  much 
like  a  barrel  of  water  containing  two  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  1^2  pound#  of  muriate  of  potash. 
Such  a  liquid  will  be  best  suited  for  quick-growing 
crops,  and  when  used  in  the  original  form  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  sprinkled  over  grass  or  grain  early  in  the  season 
or  put  in  the  garden.  A  more  practical  plan  is  to 
build  a  concrete  pit  or  cistern  a  little  lower  than 
the  stable.  Have  a  concrete  stable  floor  and  pipe  to 
the  pit  so  as  to  carry  off  the  liquids  as  fast  as  made. 
Pile  the  solids  on  top  of  this  pit  with  a  pipe  through 
the  center  for  a  bucket  pump.  At  intervals  pump 
the  liquids  from  the  pit  and  pour  them  over  the  ma- 
nue.  1  hen  when  you  haul  and  spread  the  solids  you 
have  the  entire  thing  at  one  operation.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  feel  that  where  they  use  plenty  of  bedding  to 
ab’sorb  the  liquids  and  haul  out  the  manure  every 
day  or  so  they  get  more  out  of  it  than  they  would 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  handling  over  and  over. 


ANOTHER  ARGUMENT  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion 
of  what  is  the  matter  with  life  on  the  farm,  and  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  one  very  much  needed  im¬ 
provement — a  fair  parcels  post.  I  will  give  a  little 
experience  I  had  this  Spring,  which  will  illustrate 
how  the  farmer  is  “held  up”  by  the  trusts  and  express 


ALFALFA  ROOTS  AND  DRAINS. 

On  page  565  Everett  Martin,  of  Wisconsin,  com¬ 
plains  that  Alfalfa  roots  have  entered 
and  are  likely  to  choke  his  tile  drain. 
I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  will  hazard 
the  following  opinion:  The  roots  would 
not  enter  dry  tiles  in  dry  weather, 
nor  any  tiles  at  all  where  the  ground 
is  moist.  I  unhesitatingly  assume  that 
these  tiles  carry  water  during  a  drought 
as  if  from  a  spring  or  a  house  drain, 
and  the  roots  of  almost  any  field  crop 
will  enter  such  a  drain  three  feet  deep 
in  such  a  drought  as  we  had  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  If  the  tiles  had  been  dry  they 
would  not  have  been  entered,  but  the 
roots  were  thirsty  and  wanted  a  drink, 
not  to  wet  their  feet.  In  ordinary 
fields  there  is  no  cause  for'  alarm  on 
this  head,  unless  the  tiles  carry  water 
in  dry  weather  Mr.  Martin’s  difficulty 
illustrates  a  peculiar,  not  to  say  para¬ 
doxical,  phase  of  drainage  engineering 
in  that  he  made  a  mistake  (in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case)  when  he  drained  the  wet 
part  of  his  field  first.  He  says  his  field 
slopes,  and  the  lower  part  was  too  wet  for  cultivation, 
so  it  was  tiled.  When  the  «pper  field  is  rained  upon 
part  of  the  water  soaks  into  the  ground,  and  part  flows 
over  the  surface  to  the  foot  of  the  slope.  It  is  not  the 
surface  of  the  water  which  made  his  field  too  wet,  but 
the  water  which  soaks  into  the  upper  field,  goes  down 
by  gravity  until  it  strikes  an  impervious  layer  in  the 
subsoil,  which  it  follows  to  the  base  of  theislope  (or  to 
a  less  incline)  where  it  oozes  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
lower  field,  this  ooze  is  spring  water  and  would  be 
recognized  as  such  if  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  were 
such  as  to  lead  it  all  to  reappear  at  one  point.  This 
oozing  is  a  slow  process,  and  the  spring  water  may 
or  may  not  flow  the  year  round,  but  at  any  rate  it 
continues  for  a  long  time  after  any  rain  has  fallen, 
and  he  practically  has  piped  a  spring  through  the  field. 
Regardless  of  the  present  difficulty  the  proper  way  to 
drain  this  land  would  be,  instead  of  honeycombing 
the  lowland  with  tile,  to  lay  just  one  main  across  ihe 
slope  just  above  the  wet  place,  not  bclozv.  This 
would  intercept  the  ooze,  but  must  be  large  enough 
to  carry  it  all,  as  it  is  a  main,  and  must  be  laid  deeper 
than  tile  are  ordinarily  laid — how  deep  I  cannot  say, 
perhaps  four,  five  or  even  six  feet.  If  the  Alfalfa  is 
not  plowed  under  it  will  likely  choke  the  present  drain 
and  many  other  crops  would  do  the  same  under  the 
same  conditions.  If  the  Alfalfa  is  maintained  and 
does  choke  the  drain  he  can  still  lay  such  an  inter¬ 
cepting  drain  as  I  have  outlined  above,  but  he  should 
get  some  expert  advice  before  doing  so,  as  a  slight 
mistake  will  mean  failure.  Then  he  will  have  per¬ 
fect  drainage  and  only  one  line  of  tile,  instead  of 
honeycombing  his  field.  The  strip  over  this  line 
could  be  planted  to  some  shorter-rooted  crop. 

W511  Co.,  Ill.  R.  B.  M. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  correspondents  seem  to  agree  that 
Alfalfa  roots  only  enter  tiles  that  are  actually  carry¬ 
ing  water  while  the  surrounding  soil  is  dry.  Of 
course  this  may  exist  in  a  “springy”  field  at  any 
season  of  the  year. 
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Rape  For  a  Catch  Crop. 

//,  P.  y.,  Pennsylrtuiiu. — Would  like  1o 
know  whether  rape  sown  in  corn  at  last 
cultivation  would  improve  the  soil  or  In¬ 
jure  the  corn.  I  follow  oats  after  corn. 

1  plow  in  Kail,  about  middle  of  November, 
when  the  Fall  work  is  done  and  the  weather 
permits,  harrow  it  in  Spring,  and  drill 
with  a  little  commercial  fertilizer. 

Ans. — The  rape  will  not  injure  the 
corn  unless  the  season  is  very  dry.  If 
there  is  not  moisture  enough  in  the  soil 
for  the  corn  alone  it  stands  to  reason 
that  if  the  rape  made  any  growth  it 
would  rot  the  corn.  We  have  had  but 
one  case  in  eight  years  where  it  seemed 
that  the  catch  crop  hurt  the  corn.  We 
should  sow  Crimson  clover  with  the 
rape  about  August.  That  would  give 
75  days  for  the  crop  to  grow  before 
you  plow  and  the  growth  in  that  time 
would  pay. 

More  Potato  Culture  Questions. 

IIow  long  can  a  person  keep  Bordeaux 
Mixture  before  you  have  to  make  new? 

We  mix  up  but  one  barrel  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  at  a  time  and  apply  it  at  once. 
Occasionally  a  rain  catches  us  with  a 
barrelful,  and  in  such  cases  the  sprayer 
is  put  in  barn  to  await  proper  condi¬ 
tions,  or  until  potato  vines  are  dry  and 
ground  also  dry,  that  no  damage  may 
result  by  packing  ground,  by  either 
horse  or  sprayer.  But  before  going  to 
field  with  this  ancient  Bordeaux,  it  is 
well  stirred  up  and  tested  by  the  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  test,  which  invari¬ 
ably  shows  if  Bordeaux  stands  a  day 
or  so,  especially  if  copper  was  but 
barely  neutral.  If  test  shows  a  pailful 
of  Bordeaux  is  drawn  out  (to  be  used 
in  next  barrel,  and  a  pailful  of  lime 
water  put  in,  stirred  up,  and  retested 
and  repeated,  if  necessary,  until  correct ; 
no  guess  work  about  such  matters.  Bet¬ 
ter  be  safe  than  sorry.  Unless  lime  is 
considerably  in  excess,  the  test  usually 
shows.  There  appears  to  be  a  marked 
tendency  for  the  copper  gradually  to 
predominate,  take  up  more  lime,  par¬ 
ticularly  so  if  lime  was  used  sparingly. 
This  explains  why  lime  should  ever 
be  in  safe  excess.  Five  pounds  of  good 
lime,  properly  slaked,  will  entirely  neu¬ 
tralize  as  many  pounds  of  copper,  be¬ 
yond  a  possible  chance  of  damage  in 
potato  spraying.  Also  even  after  ap¬ 
plying  the  Bordeaux  there  seems  to  be 
another  tendency  toward  separation, 
“divorce”  of  copper  and  lime,  thus  ex¬ 
plaining  the  probable  cause  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  damage,  particularly  in  orchard 
work.  Some  seasons  the  excess  of  lime 
does  not  absolutely  prevent  this  burn¬ 
ing,  therefore,  giving  still  another  rea¬ 
son  for  using  lime  with  a  liberal  hand. 
Fresh-made  and  applied  Bordeaux  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  more  virtue  than  the 
stale  article;  however,  we  never  throw 
away  the  latter.  The  5-5-50  formula 
is  closely  adhered  to  throughout  the 
whole  spraying  season.  The  4-4-50 
formula  may  give  as  good  results  and 
is  cheaper.  At  bottom  of  spray  barrel  • 
is  a  one-inch  three-way  brass  stop-cock, 
which,  by  simply  turning  the  Bordeaux 
is  shut  off  or  let  into  pump,  or  out  irto 
a  pail.  Also  it  is  used  for'flushing  out 
spray  barrel  and  very  handy  at  the 
opening  and  closing  of  season  when 
cleaning  up  the  machine  for  work  or 
storage.  This  three-way  cock  is  another 
convenience  well  worth  having  attached 
to  a  sprayer. 

IIow  often  do  you  cultivate? 

Our  18-acre  potato  field  is  kept  as 
clean  as  an  onion  bed,  by  constant, 
timely  cultivations,  12  or  more  times, 
with  cultivator  and  weeder,  and  it  pays, 
too,  in  retention  of  moisture,  and  extra 
crop,  besides  avoiding  a  weed  harvest 
and  consequent  countless  millions  of 
weed  seeds  as  a  future  menace  to  both 
crop  and  Christian  fortitude.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  ceases  the  latter  part  of  July  when 
potato  rows  meet.  Frequent  cultiva¬ 
tions  induce  early  weed  germination  for 
wholesale  destruction,  and  later  the  po¬ 
tato  vine  shade  prevents  much  weed 
growth  after  cultivation  ceases.  Some 
authority  has  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  :  “Every  cultivation  of  a  potato 
or  like  crop  is  equal  to  a  light  dressing, 
40  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 
Tillage  is  manure.”  About  middle  of 
July  and  August  our  potatoes  receive 
two  hand  weedings,  which*  capture  all 
stray  weeds.  Potatoes  are  harvested 
as  soon  as  ripe,  ground  fitted  and  sown 
to  wheat,  which  puts  a  damper  on  foul 
growth.  Rye  could  be  substituted  as  a 
cover  crop,  yet  it  is  a  robber  in  taking 
as  much  or  more  than  it  returns.  It 
robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Some  of  the 
legumes  will  bring  about  a  better  state 
of  affairs. 

Would  stock  be  injured  by  eating  the 
dead  potato  vines? 

The  sprayed  dead  potato  vines  will  be 
well  washed  by  rains  and  probably  free 
of  poison.  Again  stock  would  reject 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  danger 
is  doubtless  very  remote.  However, 
this  is  simply  my  opinion. 

T.  E.  MARTIN. 


PRODUCTS.  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Peaches  from  Florida  and  Georgia  are 
arriving  in  commercial  quantities.  As  is 
usual,  the  lirst  lots  averaged  low  in  quality, 
the  chief  fault  being  that  they  were  picked 
too  soon.  Peaches  picked  when  the  color 
of  Paris-green  are  about  as  inedible  and 
unwholesome,  and  the  Board  of  Health 
rightly  condemned  some  receipts.  Quality 
has  improved  very  much  now,  however. 
Varieties  thus  far  noted  arc  Honey,  one  of 
the  flat  Peen-to  type;  Bidwell’s  Early,  a 
Peen-to  seedling;  and  Greensboro,  a  medium 
sized  white-fleshed  peach. 

Strawberries. — Prices  for  the  nearby 
crops  have  thus  far  ranged  very  low,  large 
quantities  having  sold  at  five  cents  or  less. 
Some  berries  just  on  the  point  of  going 
had  have  gone  at  two  cents.  The  hucksters 
who  bought  them  sorted  over  and  threw 
out  throe  or  four  baskets  from  a  crate  and 
made  a  quick  sale  of  the  rest  at  three  or 
four  for  a  quarter,  thus  getting  a  fair  profit. 
Occasional  lots  from  Staten  Island,  the 
Newark  section  and  up-river  have  whole¬ 
saled  from  10  to  14  cents,  but  these  are 
exceptions,  and  during  the  whole  week  it 
has  been  possible  to  buy  fairly  good  berries 
at  retail  for  10  cents  or  three  for  a  quar¬ 
ter.  Prices  may  pick  up  a  little  after  this 
first  rush  is  over,  hut  the  very  low  returns 
emphasize  what  we  have  often  said  regard¬ 
ing  the  need  of  selling  small  soft  fruits 
locally  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible. 
Of  course,  where  berries  are  raised  in  car¬ 
load  lots  they  must  be  shipped  to  large  cen¬ 
ters  for  distribution,  hut  the  man  with  a 
dozen  crates  or  less  at  a  time  should  make 
certain  that  his  own  locality  is  supplied 
before  sending  goods  to  New  York.  In  an 
average  crop  season  10  cents  per  quart 
at  home  for  choice  berries  is  a  good  price. 

FVjgs.— The  market  is  weak,  with  few 
sales  reaching  the  top  prices  noted.  Buyers 
of  the  better  grades  are  critical  about  size 
and  discount  those  that  do  not  run  at 
least  medium  or  above.  To  get  fancy  prices 
f01’#white  eggs  it  is  necessary  to  have  them 
above  medium  size,  such  as  those  laid  by 
Minorcns  or  large  strains  of  Leghorns. 
Large  quantities  of  ungraded  eggs  have  sold 
under  20  cents.  I  was  just  told  of  a  ease 
where  an  express  company  settled  for  dam¬ 
aged  eggs  in  record  time.  Shortly  after  the 
expressman  left  the  package  'the  receiver 
saw  juice  running  out  of  the  bottom  and  on 
opening  the  case  discovered  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  broken  eggs.  He  at  once  notified 
the  express  official  in  charge  of  such  mat¬ 
ters,  and  the  latter  came  to  investigate. 
The  eggs  were  removed  in  his  presence,  and 
in  just  a  week  the  claim  was  settled.  There 
were  11  dozen  broken  eggs.  Those  cracked 
were  sold  for  what  they  would  bring,  and 
credit  was  given  the  express  company  for 
this  amount.  The  ease  had  evidently  been 
dropped  on  to  a  hard  surface  from  wngon 
or  car,  ns  the  damage  was  mostly  in  the 
lower  half.  Some  express  handlers  who  feel 
themselves  overworked  and  underpaid  get 
into  a  sort  of  “wolfish”  state  of  mind  and 
seem  to  feel  relieved  by  slamming  things 
around.  They  may  have  real  grievances, 
hut  it  is  a  poor  plan  for  an  employee  to 
try  to  right  his  wrongs  thus.  The  breakage 
of  this  ease  of  eggs  may  have  been  duo 
to  such  a  cause  or  to  a  real  accident.  At 
any  rate,  the  express  company  adjusted  the 
matter  with  creditable  speed.  w.  w.  H. 
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Dean  to  heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
.50  Distemper  Cure. 

"  $1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 

or  express  paid.  18  years  ’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Greatest  Wagon  Value  On  Earth 
No.  118  SPECIAL  ..a 

TOP  BUGGY  *0U 

That’s  a  strong  claim,  but  our  customers  will  testify  to  its  veracity.  Here's  what  a  R.  F.  D. 
Carrier  writes:  “I  wish  to  say  your  $50.00  Top  Buggy  is  all  right.  I  have  run  it  one  year 

and  three  months  over  a  route  24  and  4-10 
miles  daily,  with  the  exception  of  two 
week’s  sleighing  last  winter,  and  it  is  in 
very  good  condition  to-day!  (Name  and 
address  of  writer  gladly  furnished).  Many  others 
equally  convincing  on  hand  to  prove  our  claim. 

New  York  Stale  Standard  quality  throughout,  excellent 
materials,  fine  workmanship,  superb  finish,  wrought  iron 
gear,  selected  hickory  wheels,  heavy  rubber  hand-fitted  top  ; 
wide  seat,  spring  back  and  cushion,  doth  trimming  ;  strong 
hickory  shafts,  quick  shift  shaft  couplings  ;  strong  enough  to 
stand  roughest  usage  and.  good  enough  for  most  particular 
buyers.  It’s  equal  can't  be  bought  at  home  for  less 
than  $70,00, 


We  Make  150  Styles  of  Wagons  and 
Sell  Them  Direct  to  You  at 


$4 1.50 


No.  190--Runabout. 

Sells  at  retail  for  $65.  Easy 
riding,  stylish  and  very  dur¬ 
able.  We  defy  competition 
with  it. 


$48.50 


No.  290--Buckboard 

Retailers  ask  $70  for  its 
equal.  Our  own  pattern, 
strongly  made,  easiest  rider 
known,  and  a  general  favorite. 


Wholesale  Prices 

You  save  all  dealer’s  and  jobber’s 
profits  and  obtain  our  binding  guarantee 
for  one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 

No  Money  In  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped  to  you 
for  free  examination  and  approval. 
No  deposit  or  references  required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever.  Every 
wagon  will  reach  you  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  or  it  can  be  returned  to  us  at 
our  expense. 

Send  For  Catalogue  Now 

Shows  every  approved  pattern  of 
wagons  and  harness,  at  a  wide  range 
of  prices  to  suit  every  customer. 


No.  3--Harness 

Exact  quality  that  retails  for 
$15.  Good  stock,  strongly 
stitched,  full-size  parts  and  a 
bargain. 

$9.25 


No.  350--Handy  Wagon 

Removable  seats,  very  strong, 
and  one  of  our  best  sellini 
styles.  Can’t  be  duplicate 
anywhere  for  less  than  $65 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  362  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Gan  You  Sell 

This  handy  tool  to  your  neighbors?  Wire  fence 
Stretcher,  cutter  and  splicer ;  press ;  lifting  jack  ; 
post  puller,  etc  ,—useful  in  a  hundred  ways  the  en¬ 
tire  year.  Not  an  experiment — a  finely  finished  tool* 

Leader  Combination  Tool 

Sells  on  sight  to  every  man.  Thousands  In  daily  use. 
Write  today  for  special  offer  to  agents. 

THE  LEADER  JACK  CO. 

43  Main  Street,  Bloomfield,  Indiana 


Lay  Your,Shingle,Slate,Clapboards 
and  Veranda  Floors  with  our 

ZING  COATED  IRON  GUT  NAILS 

As  they  are  rust-proof  and  will  successfully  with¬ 
stand  climatic  conditions  and  the  free  acid  present 
in  the  sap  of  all  wood,  they  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,BranforJ,Conn. 
For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “  tSSSK1"* 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,  U  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

WEEDSPORT  IMPROVED  SILO 

with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing;  and  interchange¬ 
able  doors;  best  silo 
made;  white  pine,  Nor¬ 
way  pine,  spruce,  cy¬ 
press;  hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  farmers  are  us¬ 
ing  them.  Brutus,  Ca¬ 
yuga  and  Seneca  hay 
racks;  handy,  cheap,-  well  made  and  durable. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO.,  Weedsport,  New  York. 

Pull  Power  Hay 
Press,  Easiest  Work, 
Handles  Most  Hay 

a  continuous  travel,  full  circle,  all  steel  press 
with  numerous  exclusive  advantages  saving 
money,  time,  labor.  No  step-over  pitman— no  tricky 
toggle-joints — no  pile-driving  rebound.  No  waste 
power.  Rocker  Tucker— an  exclusive  feature — turns 
out  Smooth  Bales  that  pack  well,  sell  better  than 
ragged  bales.  We  also  make  best  belt-power  press 
on  market.  Write  for  catalog  and  letters  from  users. 
Wait  until  you  get  word  from  us  before  you  buy 
any  press. 

Dain  Manufacturing  Company 
802  Vine  St.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 


Climax  Ensilage  Gutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  BO  Hlflhl.nd  Ava.,  Waraaw,  N.  V.  , 


The  Complete 
Machine 


_Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Houj* 


HAY  COOK  COVERS 


SIZE  SkixSkj-fcSS.OO  PER  lOO 

Stack  covers  at  correspondingly  low  prices. 
Send  fifty  cents  in  stamps  for  sample  cover. 


Fond  du  Lac  Awning  &  Tent  Co. 

Dept.  33,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


f  SELECT  NOW 

FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

TANKAGE  :  I  S12.00  PER  TON 

IRON  CITY  I  :  22.00  PER  TON 

Freight  Paid  To  New  York  State  Points 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 

OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


HA liKI SON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 

PLANTS,  $1.25  per  1,((00.  (G.  Self-Blanching, 
$1.50)*  200  plants  by  mail  for  $1.  Disc,  on 

large  lots.  Slaymakor  &  8on,  Dover,  Del. 


CELERY 


Art  EDV— BEST  VARIETIES.  Full  count  of 
ULLun  I  heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  Penna. 


I 


g  !!' 

Ulii-ari* 

III',.*"!* 

ill  AM 
in  ■■mm 
HHerlKl 
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before  you  buy  write  for 

NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
iUARANTEED  MON  EY-8AVI NG 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop— 
uous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  ofthe  unusual  features 

International  Silo  Co.,  Box  18,  Unesrllle,  Fa. 


AliliAGE  PLANTS— All  Seasons,  Premium, 
Flat  Dutch.  Surehend,  Danish  Bullhead.  $1.1)0 
per  100U.  BASIL  R.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

500,000 

All  the  bent  sorts — early,  medium  and  late.  Delivered,  chaise# 
prepaid,  at  any  American  express  office  in  Kastern  or  Middle 
States,  $2  per  1000;  cash  with  order.  Write  for^speeial  low 
prices  on  larger  lots.  L.W.  Goodell,  Tansy  Park,  Dwight, Mass, 


G 


Dl  fl  MTC— Cabbage;  Beet:  (8doz.  prepaid  40  cts.)  $1.00 
r  LHIl  I  O  per  1000;  rill  varieties;  Grown  from  Selected 
Seed;.sold  direct.  Click's  Seed  Farms,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Acres  of  Cabbage  Plants,  on  new  land,  from 
.purest  seeds.  —  Winnigstaut,  Succession,  Flat 


Dutch,  Danish  Ball.  600  in  basket, 
10,000,  $8.00.  JOHN  EICHSTEDT 


1.00;  5000.  $5.00; 
i'actoryville.Pa. 


C 


ABllAGE  PLANTS— Premium  Flat  Dutch, 
Danish  Ballhead,  and  Surehead.  $1.00  per  M. 

R.  J.  BltOSSMAN,  Ephrata,  Pa- 


rnn  p X I  C-ioo, ooo  tomato  plants 

run  oalc  $i.5o  per  ai. 

MICHAEL  N.  BOKGO,  Vineland,  N.  J, 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier  Ind. 


bushel 
bushel 

Oow-liorn  Turnip  Seed.  40c.  pound. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Dela. 


rnR  C  AI  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.00 
run  OHLL  Cow  peaSi  $1.75  to  $2.00 


0NE 


Quart  of  Strawberries  nt  i0io 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Every  Farm  and  Garden  should  have  on  it  6ome 
fruit  as  nothing  pleases  the  palate  of  both  young 
and  old  so  much  as  fruit  taken  direct  from  the  vine 
or  tree.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  liow  to  grow  them 
and  what  kinds  to  plant. 

Our  handsome  descriptive  catalogue  is  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIOHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


-  failing  cure  for  Spavin,! 
1  Carl),  Splint,  Ktogbone,  all  I 
I  Lameness.  Also  a  great  fam- 
jily  liniment.  SI  n  Mottle;  6 
|for  S5.  Ask  druggists. 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse'’  free] 
it  drug  stores  or  address 
Ur.  IS.  i.  KKKUALL  COMPANY 
Knosburg  Falls,  Yt. 
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REPAIRING  AN  ENGINE. 

Some  time  since  I  noticed  an  article 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  break¬ 
ing  of  an  engine,  the  bolts  of  the  con¬ 
necting  rod  becoming  loose.  The  same 
thing  happened  to  mv  Palmer  engine, 
the  connecting  rod  breaking  a  hole 
through  the  crank  case  (Fig.  270).  At 


THE  BROKEN  ENGINE.  Fig.  270. 


first  I  felt  the  break  was  beyond  re¬ 
pair,  but  finally  fixed  it  as  good  as  new 
with  cement.  I  found  a  wooden  box 
the  right  size,  cut  it  in  two  for  a 
mold  (Fig.  271)  and  removed  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  was  bolted  to  fit  tight 
against  the  base  of  engine  and  outside 
the  edges  of  the  break  by  means  of  a 
V-shaped  iron  rod  (B).  An  L-shaped 
iron  (C)  was  bolted  with  long  bolts 
through  two  drilled  holes  (D)  in  the 


ENGINE  REPAIRED  WITH  CEMENT. 
Fig.  271. 


top  of  the  base  to  give  strength  to  the 
broken  pieces  to  prevent  cement  from 
entering  crank  chamber,  the  cement 
(mixed  clear  with  water)  was  poured 
into  the  mold  and  left  to  harden  some¬ 
what.  Then  the  mold  was  removed 
and  the  four  nuts  tightened  against 
the  cement  block.  In  3  hours  the  en¬ 
gine  was  in  working  order.  F.  N. 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

POTATO  GROWING  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  lias  readers  in  many  lands 
and  they  all  seem  to  take  a  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  paper — ever  ready  to  help  with 
information  and  advice.  The  following  let¬ 
ter  from  Australia  shows  how  potatoes  are 
grown  in  that  country  : 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  the  tools  I 
use  and  the  labor  necessary  to  plant 
100  acres  of  potatoes  here.  First  of 
all  the  land,  is  plowed  with  a  three-fur¬ 
row  plow  with  four  strong  horses,  to 
the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches;  this 
is  in  August  or  September.  It  is  har¬ 
rowed  and  perhaps  rolled,  if  rough, 
and  allowed  to  lie  for  six  or  eight 
weeks;  then  it  is  cultivated  with  a 
spring-tooth  Massey-Harris  cultivator, 
perhaps  twice,  if  necessary,  and  har¬ 
rowed  and  rolled  two  or  three  times. 
By  this  time  (about  November)  it  will 
be  in  good  tilth  and  ready  to 
plant '  the  seed.  There  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  planting;  some  tise 
a  single  furrow,  some  a  three-furrow 
plow.  I  have  tried  all.  This  year  I 
used  a  Robbins  planter  for  part  of  my 
planting  and  a  two-furrow  for  some 


and  a  three-furrow  for  some.  I  plant 
33  inches  apart  one  way  and  about  18 
inches  apart  the  other.  After  the 
planting  is  done  we  harrow  and  roll 
perhaps  twice,  and  as  soon  as  the  rows 
are  to  be  seen  we  begin  to  cultivate 
two  rows  at  a  time  with  the  cultivator 
above  named.  Some  of  the  hoes  have 
to  be  removed  so  as  to  go  between 
the  rows ;  it  takes  two  hr  to  work 
it  and  we  always  try  to  retain  all  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  we  can.  We  are 
now  digging  the  potatoes.  We  employ 
men  to  dig  by  the  ton.  Seven  shillings 
per  ton  is  the  price  we  are  giving  now, 
and  the  men  are  earning  about  12 
shillings  per  day.  They  use  a  four¬ 
pronged  fork,  made  in  America.  The 
potato-digging  machines  are  not  a  suc¬ 
cess  out  here.  My  crop  this  year  will 
cost  me  about  10  pounds  per  acre  by 
the  time  it  is  ready  for  market.  The 
varieties  are  Carman  No.  1  and  No.  3. 
The  yield  is  about  seven  tons  per  acre, 
and  the  price  is  four  pounds  per  ton. 
I  use  very  little  manure,  as  the  land  is 
very  good.  By  this  you  will  see  I  am 
making  a  handsome  profit.  Of  course, 
everj-  year  is  not  the  same,  as  some¬ 
times  there  is  a  loss  instead  ,of  a 
profit.  j.  H.  COOK. 

Victoria,  Australia. 


Value  of  “Second  Hand”  Fertilizer. 

It.  V.  N Robbins,  Tenn. — I  have  two 
grades  of  fertilizers,  as  follows,  guaranteed 
analysis : 

Plios.  Acid,  Nitrogen,  Potash, 
per  cent,  per  cent,  per  cent. 
First  grade...  11.  .825  3. 

Second  grade...  11.  .415  1. 

A  car  of  these  two  grades  has  laid 
piled  together  in  sacks  on  a  dirt  iloor  in 
an  open  shed  for  one  year.  The  sacks 
have  so  decayed  it  has  pretty  much  run 
together,  and  can  be  handled  only  by  re¬ 
sacking  or  shoveling  into  barrels.  Has 
this  fertilizer  lost  anything?  If  so,  what? 
And  what  would  be  the  probable  analysis 
now?  Is  it  worth  $1.25  per  hundred  for 
trucking? 

Axs. — No  one  could  tell  the  value 
of  such  fertilizer  without  an  analysis. 
If  you  think  of  buying  any  large 
quantity  it  will  pay  you  to  send  a 
sample  to  the  experiment  station.  It 
has  not  probably  lost  much  unless  it 
has  been  exposed  to  rains.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  phosphoric  acid 
means  “available”  or  “total.”  That 
would  make  a  difference  for  all  you 
should  pay  for  is  t  he  “available.” 
Assuming  that  it  is  all  available,  No. 
1  contains  220  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  16  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  60 
pounds  of  potash.  The  nitrogen  would 
be  figured  at  18  cents  a  pound,  though 
no  one  knows  what  it  is  from.  The 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  worth 
five  cents  a  pound.  At  this  basis  the 
fertilizer  was  worth  less  than  $17  a  ton 
when  the  analysis  was  made.  Since 
then  it  may  or  may  not  have  lost 
while  the  bags  are  rotted  and  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  “caked.”  We  would  not  take 
the  risk  and  pay  over  $15  per  ton  for 
No.  1,  or  $12  for  No.  2.  It  would  not 
be  of  much  value  for  garden  truck 
unless  you  used  some  form  of  nitrogen 
with  it.  _ 

Killing  Ants. — Every  year  at  about 
this  time  we  begin  to'  receive  ciuestions 
about  killing  ants.  The  following  direc¬ 
tions  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette  are  good. 
Keep  them  in  mind  :  “If  there  are  large 
ant  hills  to  be  destroyed,  the  best  and 
easiest  method  is  to  use  carbon  bisulphide, 
as  follows:  Thrust  a  crowbar  or  sharp 
stick  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  into 
the  ant  bill.  Pour  in  one  full  ounce  of 
carbon  bisulphide  and  quickly  close  the 
opening  with  dirt.  As  soon  as  this  is 
done,  throw  a  wet  blanket  over  the  hill 
to  keep  down  the  carbon  bisulphide  fumes, 
so  as  to  increase  their  efficiency  in  suffo¬ 
cating  the  ants.  Do  not  remove  the  blan¬ 
ket,  for  at  least  an  hour.  If  the  hill  is 
large,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  two  of 
these  holes,  ten  inches  or  a  foot  apart.  If 
the  ants  are  under  the  sidewalk,  raise  the 
flagging,  if  possible,  and  applv  to  the  earth 
beneath,  as  in  case  of  the  ant  hill,  except 
that  the  flagging  is  laid  back  in  place  in¬ 
stead  of  using  the  wet  blanket.  If  ants 
are  troublesome  in  the  pantry,  a  free  use 
of  insect  powder  (also  sold  as  “Pyre- 
thrum"  and  “Persian  Insect  Powder”) 
upon  (lie  shelves  and  in  the  run-wavs  of 
the  ants  will  usually  be  effectual  in  clean¬ 
ing  them  out.” 


“Insure  a  Bumper  Potato  Crop  by  Harvesting: 
Witli  a  Farquhar  Digger 

The  Farquhar  O.  K.  Digger  will  save  all  of  your  potatoes,  instead 
of  leaving  some  buried  in  the  ground.  It  works  freely  in  light 
or  heavy  soils,  laying  the  potatoes  on  the  surface  where  they 
can  be  picked  up  easily  and  quickly.  The 

Farquhar  0.  K.  Elevator  Digger 

(Hnllock’s  Patent)  / 

is  designed  for  hard  service.  It  has  recently  been 
greatly  improved.  Every  potato  grower  will  bo 
interested  in  our  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  Introduce 
this  machine  into  new  territory.  Write  for \Uo-day. 

Our  free  Catalogues  illustrate  Drills,  Harrows,  and 
other  farm  machinery;  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw Mills, 

Threshers,  etc.  Write  for  them. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  850,  York,  Pa- 


LIGHT,  WATER  AND  POWER 

WITHOUT  EXPENSE 

Do  you  have  a  run  or  creek  on  your  land  ?  If  so,  why  don’t  you  put  it  to  work  ? 

A  small  stream  of  water  on  one  of  our  five  or  six-foot  wheels  will  develop  enough 
power  to  drive  a  dynamo  to  light  your  house,  or  a  pump  to  raise  water  to  any  elevation,  or 
a  3aw  to  saw  wood,  etc. 

Unlike  a  wind-mill  or  an  engine,  THE  I-X-L  STEEL  OVERSHOOT  WATER  WHEEL  is  always 
ready  for  use.  It  can  be  depended  upon  at  all  times.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  it  requires  no  attention  except  occasional  oiling. 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING  TO  OPERATE  AFTER  ONCE  BEING  INSTALLED. 
IT  FURNISHES  THE  BEST,  MOST  USEFUL  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
POWER  IN  THE  WORLD.  IT  IS  BEYOND  COMPARISON  WITH  A  RAM, 
BOTH  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND  ADAPTABILITY. 

Let  us  know  how  large  a  stream  of  water  you  have,  how  much  fall  you  can  obtain  and 
what  you  want  to  use  it  for,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  our  best  prices  and  advice. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  CO.,  hanover,  pa. 


Rubber 

ROOFING 

We  are  practical  roofing  men.  You  can  depend  on  our  statements 
and  knowledge  of  roofing.  Don’t  let  our  lower  prices  scare  you. 
We  invite  most  rigid  examination  of  B-B  Roofing  beside  any  other 
roofing  made.  Our  sales  have  grown — doubled  and  tripled  by 
repeat  orders  from  satisfied  users  and  their  friends  for  several 
years.  Why  pay  more?  We  save  you  half.  Keep  the  cash 
Savings  yourself.  Why  pay  it  to  dealers? 

pftniL  „nr|  When  you  buy  Breese  Bros.  Rubber 
"  /  T-nr-jr  Roofing  you  are  protected  for  years  to 

a  rite  come.  Our  guarantee  is  absolute.  We 
stand  ready  to  make  good  on  every  claim. 

We  pay  the  freight  to  all  points  East  of  the  West  lines  of 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri  and  North  of  the  South  line  of 
Tennessee.  If  you  live  beyond,  we  pay  it  that  far.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  and  send  in  your  order  or  ask  for  free 
samples  and  book  at  once.  Delay  may  cost  you  money. 

THE  BREESE  BROS ,  COMPANY, 


Promptest  Delivery- 

(Quicker  than  Dealers  Get) 

Lowest  Direct  Factory  Prices 
Freight  Prepaid  on  100  lbs.  or  More 
35-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.— l-Ply-$  1.3S 
45-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply—  1 .85 
55-lb.  Roll-108  Sq.  Ft. — 3-Ply —  2.25 

Roofing  Oept.  11 ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Farmers 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 

are  equally  well  suited  to  threshermen 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Ellis  Cham¬ 
pion  No.  3  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasolino, 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shellers,  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing  I 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 

conveni¬ 
ent  time 


Pottstown ,  Pa. 


SELF -FEED 
FULL  CIRCLE 


Capacity:  12  to  18  tons  per  day. 

feed  is  simple  and  effective;  it  saves  hard  labor  and  adds 
when  working;  no  holes  to  dig.  Tyer  stands  up  to  do  his 
dust,  mud  or  snow.  Low  bridge,  less  than  eight  inches  high. 

Adapted  for  work  at  bank  barns.  We  also  builda  Belt  Power 


Sandwich  Manufacturing  Company* 

1 67 Main  Street, ^  Sandwich,  III. 


tp 

and  power.  The  self- 
to  capacity.  It  stands  on  its  wheels 
work;  no  getting  down  in  the 
Easily  and  quickly  set  for  work. 
Press.  Send  for  our  FliEE  catalog. 


1  MAN 

*  AND  1 


Bale  at  Least  Cost 

Onr  Daisy  SELF- 
THREADING,  self¬ 
feeding  one-horso  hay 
ress  only  one  on  which 
one  man  can  do 
all  the  work.  First 
successful  self¬ 
threading  de¬ 
vice,  automatic 
condenser  increases  re¬ 
sults.  Open  side  hopper. 
Free  trial.  ‘Write  today 
for  Baler  Book  and  prices. 
GEO.  EHTELCO.,  Quincy, Ilk 


The  Money 
Making  „  EZ.ll 


Gat 

Catalog 

Freo 


The  favorite  with  ha 
makers  everywhere. 

The  most  and  best 
work  with  least  labor., 

Powerful,  safe, 
long  lived.  48 
styles  and  sizes 
of  presses.  Horse  and  steam 
power.  Send  for  catalog. 

Collins  Plow  Co.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


B  Y 

MAIL 


HARN ESS 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
the  dealers'  profits.  All  onr  harness  guaranteed. 
Money  back  If  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  “F’  and  price  list.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  booklet. 

TUE  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  (j  bake  St.,  Onego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Yt 

iiriiu  a  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  m  m  ^  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide’  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Tenn  Yan,  N.  Y, 


FUMA 


— 99  %,  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


7  sizes, 
mounted 
or  down. 


Prices, 

right 


"Gasoline 

JKngines  4  to  20  H.  P.7~ 

Ifodder  cutters,  com  shellers,  wood 
saws,  etc.  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

THE  MESSINCER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  3  ,  Tattfmy,  Pa. 

MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

, - A~'-J  Have  been  made  for  over  20  years,  all  users  satis- 

Ulil-lifllllllillll  No  experiment, Durable, Fireproof, Inexpen- 

slve.  Catalog.  Dlontross  M.  S.  Co.,  taniden,  N.  J. 

Manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  Baskets 
and  Crates.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price  list. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Box  41,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 
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Ruralisms 


How  Varieties  Are  Duplicated. — 
The  following  confidential  letter  from 
a  berry  grower,  shows  how  easily  plant 
varieties  may  be  duplicated,  or  rather 
how  several  commercial  names  may  be 
given  the  same  variety  with  no  appar¬ 
ent  intention  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
deceive  the  public. 

I  was  the  first  that  got  plants  of  the 
Corsican  strawberry  from  the  originator, 
who  lived  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  lie 
told  mo  they  were  from  a  cross  of  Trl- 
omphe  de  Gand  on  Sharpless,  but  as  a  bluff 
gave  out  that  he  got  the  seed  from  Ger¬ 
many.  I  was  getting  plants  from  Mr. 

P - ,  a  neighbor  of  his.  Mr.  P - •  told 

me  of  the  new  berry  he  saw  fruiting  the 
previous  year,  about  1894,  1  think.  He 
went  over  with  me  and  I  got  3,000  plants. 
The  next  year  1  got  10,000  plants  more 
from  a  new  bed.  The  originator  did  not 
let  any  of  his  neighbors  have  plants  for 
iwo  or  three  years  afterward.  About  the 
originator’s  home  they  now  call  the  va¬ 
riety  Armstrong;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Green 
•  alls  it  Corsican;  I  called  it  Morgan's  Fa¬ 
vorite,  as  it  was  not  named  then. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  m. 

Thus  we  have  the  four  names,  Ger¬ 
man  Seedling,  Corsican,  Armstrong 
and  Morgan’s  Favorite,  standing  for 
the  same  strawberry  variety.  One 
might  buy  100  plants  of  each  at  vary¬ 
ing  prices  and  have  the  order  correctly 
filled  with  400  plants  from  a  single  bed. 
The  plant  registration  bureau  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  and  the 
nomenclature  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society  are  doing 

good  work  in  preventing  such  tangles 
in  the  future. 

Hardiness  of  Paragon  Chestnut. — 
The  Ridgely  chestnut  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  hardiest  of  well- 
known  European  varieties,  especially 
in  the  Middle  West,  but  this  note  from 
central  Vermont  indicates  it  can  stand 
quite  severe  cold  in  the  hill  regions  of 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  recent  R.  N.-Y.  I  note  inquiry  if 
Paragon  chestnut  is  hardy  in  western  New 
York.  I  have  had  Paragon  here  for  six 
.years  and  have  fruited  it  for  the  last  three 
and  have  not  seen  any  Winter  injury  as 
yet.  The  Winter  of  1904-5  was  the  most 
severe  for  many  years,  killing  many  Bald¬ 
win  and  King  apple  trees.  The  Boston 
and  Maine  station  thermometer  recorded 
44  degrees  below  zero,  but  here  at  my 
place  on  the  hill  20  degrees  was  the  lowest. 
Enfield,  N.  H.  fourest  l.  colby. 

The  Chestnut-Bark  Disease  con¬ 
tinues  its  destructive  course ;  thousands 
of  new  infections  becoming  apparent  in 
localities  where  it  has  never  before 
been  noticed.  As  yet  it  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  native  forest  chest¬ 
nut,  killing  the  most  vigorous  trees  in 
two  or  three  years,  but  is  also  work¬ 
ing  havoc  in  Paragon  seedling,  stocks  in 
chestnut  orchards.  Little  infection  of 
actual  Paragon  wood  is  yet  reported, 
though  many  inquiries  have  been  made. 
One  small  branch  of  Paragon,  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  shows  the  disease,  and 
a  grafted  Japan  chestnut  has  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  disease  on  the  stock, 
which  is  probably  a  native  seedling. 
Most  Paragon  seedlings  that  have 
fruited  bear  nuts  quite  like  natives  and 
are  probably  hybrids,  the  Paragon  graft 
on  which  they  were  grown  being  set  on 
native  woodland  sprouts,  and  receiving 
pollen  from  near-by  native  trees.  Who 
will  report  a  true  Paragon  tree  on 
Japan  stock  as  killed  by  the  new  dis¬ 
ease? 

Success  with  Arbutus.— Here  is  a 
note  on  transplanting  trailing  arbutus, 
by  one  who  evidently  knows  how  to  get 
favorable  results.  It  would  be  an  un¬ 
grateful  plant  that  should  refuse  to 
grow  when  its  needs  were  so  carefully 
considered. 

In  a  late  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  read 
an  article  on  arbutus  and  the  difficulty  of 
domesticating  it.  I  transplanted  a  lot  of 
it  25  years  ago.  It  lives  and  thrives  and 
spreads  in  my  field.  My  method  is  simple 
common  sense.  Find  your  vines ;  cut  the 
sod  carefully  and  deep,  of  good  circum¬ 
ference;  put  these  sods  in  tlie  right  place. 

I  put  them  in  the  shade  under  birches, 


pines,  beeches  and  maples.  They  don't 
stop  growing  or  living,  because  the  roots 
were  never  disturbed,  and  they  have  a  nest 
superior  to  the  one  they  left.  I  have 
moved  lots  of  mountain  laurel. 

Boston,  Mass.  h.  k.  w,  H* 

Gi-adiouds  Not  Blooming  ;  Stones  in 
Soil. — I  wish  information  as  to  treatment 
of  Gladioli  for  blooms.  I  have  grown  the 
Gladiolus  a  long  time  and  think  it  a  beau¬ 
tiful  flower.  I  set  only  large  bulbs,  but 
find  that  only  half  blossom.  Do  the  bulbs 
only  bloom  every  other  year?  They  multi¬ 
ply  fast.  What  can  I  do  to  make  all  iny 
bulbs  blossom?  The  ground  I  plant  in  is 
spread  with  horse  stable  manure  and 
plowed.  I  think  tlie  soli  is  rich  enough. 
Do  stones  really  grow?  Some  of  our 
ground  is  stony  and  we  pick  out  all  that 
will  not  go  between  the  tines  of  a  potato 
fork.  The  next  year  there  seem  to  he 
just  as  many  or  more.  I  have  picked  them 
for  five  years,  and  there  seems  still  a  good 
supply.  H.  K. 

Huntington.  Pa. 

Every  good-sized  Gladiolus  bulb 
should  bloom  if  given  a  fair  chance. 
The  small  and  medium  ones,  deep  or 
long  in  form,  usually  flower  better  than 
the  large  flat  ones.  After  blooming  the 
old  bulb  or  corm  dies  and  new  ones, 
often  larger,  form  above  it,  sometimes 
with  a  great  number  of  little  offsets  or 
cormels,  to  continue  growth  next  year. 
You  may  cut  your  stems  too  low,  re¬ 
moving  too  much  foliage  to  permit  the 
formation  of  sound  new  corms,  or  your 
soil  may  have  been  made  too  rich  with 
stable  manure  to  favor  healthy  root 
growth.  Do  not  cut  away  more  than 
one  or  two  leaves  with  your  flower 
stems,  and  try  growing  some  of  your 
bulbs  in  good  ordinary  soil  without 
animal  manure,  but  with  a  slight  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  chemical  potato  fertilizer, 
such  as  all  dealers  offer.  The  Gladi¬ 
olus  does  not  require  much  nitrogen, 
but  needs  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  which  is  contained  in  good,  ready- 
mixed  fertilizers.  Stones  do  not  grow, 
but  in  some  soils  they  have  a  most 
provoking  way  of  working  to  the  sur¬ 
face  about  as  fast  as  they  are  removed. 
Persistent  efforts,  however,  will  rid  the 
top  layer  of  soil  to  a  great  extent. 
Stones  do  not  appear  to  interfere  great¬ 
ly  with  the  growth  of  Gladioli,  except 
by  occasionally  preventing  the  sprouts 
from  coming  directly  to  the  surface. 

A  Mighty  Lemon. — Some  time  ago  I 
handed  you  a  pretty  good  sized  lemon  story. 
(See  page  2S,  Jan.  9,  1909.)  Last  week 
the  same  party  clipped  one  from  her  tree 
which  weighed  51  ounces,  7(4  x  7*4  inches 
diameter,  which  was  disposed  of'  to  a 
northern  man  for  the  half  of  30  cents,  and 
enough  juice  to  build  a  round  dozen  of  ro¬ 
bust  pies.  This  tree  was  planted  in  the 
open,  frozen  to  the  ground  in  1905,  sprout¬ 
ed  from  roots  same  Summer,  and  is  now  in 
fourth  crop.  The  tree  is  growing  to  beat 
Jonah’s  gourd.  I  expect  a  “four  pounder” 
this  year  if  Summer  proves  not  too  dry. 

I  have  just  been  to  measure  the  tree.  Its 
top  rises  fully  12  feet  from  the  ground  and 
the  spread  is  10  feet,  with  lemons  from 
flowers  to  over  goose-egg  size,  promising  a 
full  crop.  How  is  that  for  high?  Great 
lemons  !  j.  w.  minnich. 

Grand  Isle,  La. 

California  growers  say  the  Ponder- 
osa  lemon  is  interesting,  but  worthless 
for  commercial  purposes.  It  may  be 
so  in  the  golden  West,  but  we  can 
imagine  this  monstrous  variety  as  of 
considerable  local  value  in  the  Gulf 
States,  if  all  trees  thrive  as  well  as  the 
one  Mr.  Minnich  describes.  w.  v.  F. 

The  village  schoolmaster  looked 
anxious  and  worried.  “What’s  the 
matter  ?”asked  the  vicar.  “I’m  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  boys  in  the  upper  class, 
sir,”  replied  the  master.  “I’ve  been 
teaching  them  how  to  revive  the  ap¬ 
parently  drowned.”  “Well,  why  should 
that  worry  you  ?  You  could  not  teach 
them  anything  more  useful.”  “Yes,  sir, 

I  know  that,  but  I’ve  already  caught 
several  of  them  trying  to  drown  one 
another  in  order  to  practise  what 
they’ve  been  taught.” — Tit-Bits. 

To  kill  potato  bugs  and  to  check 
blight,  use  Bowker’s  rvrox  early. 
Sticks  like  paint.  Cost  50c.  to  $1  per 
acre.  Mail  orders  to  Bowker  Insecti¬ 
cide  Co.,  Boston.— Adv. 


Time  to  buy  land  is  this  year; 
Place  to  buy  is  Pecos  Valley. 


Sample 
Crop  Yields 


Hagerman  Ranch : 

Apples,  450  acres, 

Parker  Earle  Ranch ; 

Pears,  10  acres,  - 

Crouch  Ranch : 

Alfalfa,  40  acres, 


$100,000 
-  15,000 
-  3,200 


Are  you  looking  for  a  new  home  Southwest? 
Let  me  recommend  the  Pecos  Valley. 

I  don’t  own  an  acre  there,  and  have  no  land 
to  sell.  What  follows  is  an  unbiased  statement, 
as  exact  and  careful  as  I  can  make  it. 


Pecos  Valley  is  in  the  eastern  New  Mexico 
plains  country.  It  is  watered  by  mountain 
streams  and  underlaid  by  a  vast  water  sheet 
from  which  spout  artesian  wells. 

The  United  States  Government  has  just  fin¬ 
ished,  at  a  cost  of  many  million  dollars,  two 
great  reclamation  projects.  These  assure  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply  for  irrigation. 

Soil  is  rich  and  deep.  Climate  is  mild  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer,  and  healthful.  Plenty 
of  sunshine. 

Prosperous  towns  await  you,  and  a  fine  rail¬ 
road  —  the  Santa  Fe  —  thus  guaranteeing  good 
markets. 

I  can  cite  you  hundreds  of  cases  where 
farmers  have  come  to  the  Pecos  Valley  with 
practically  nothing,  and  after  a  few  years’ 
steady  work  have  well-stocked  farms,  clear  of 
debt,  with  money  in  bank. 

I  can  tell  you  of  wonderful  crops  of  alfalfa 
and  fruit,  regularly  grown  on  irrigated  land. 

I  can  prove  to  you  that  this  is  the  ideal 
place  for  raising  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  horses. 
Here  are  bred  the  best  beef  animals  in  the 
world,  bar  none;  it’s  the  home  of  the  Here¬ 
ford.  Hogs,  fattened  on  Pecos  Valley  alfalfa, 


bring  extra  prices.  Well-grassed  stock  ranges 
of  wide  extent  arc  close  at  hand. 

I  can  convince  you  that  there  is  no  finer 
land  lying  outdoors,  which  can  be  bought  so 
cheaply  and  which  is  so  sure  a  money-maker. 

The  Pecos  Valley  is  not  an  experiment.  In 
1908  there  was  shipped  over  the  Santa  Fe 
from  that  section  to  outside  markets  2,33 5,373 
pounds  of  grain. 

Same  year  shipments  of  baled  hay  amounted 
to  26,217  tons,  as  against  4,174  tons  in  1905, 
an  increase  of  more  than  600  per  cent  in  three 
years. 

Fruit  thrives  here.  No  blight,  no  insect 
pests.  Pecos  Valley  apples  are  known  from 
Texas  to  London. 

There  are  500,000  acres  in  the  ditch  and 
artesian  districts.  Also  big  areas  which  can 
be  watered  by  pumping-plants. 

Unimproved  lands  in  artesian  belt  may  be 
bought  from  $15  to  $30  an  acre.  Improved 
lands  cost  more. 


Cut  out  this  part  of  advertisement,  and 

mail  it  to  me  with  your  name  and  full  address.  I 
will  mail  you  illustrated  land  folders  whieli  tell  the 
story  in  detail  and  send  our  hoiueseekcrs’  monthly. 
The  Earth ,  six  months  free.  Questions  promptly 
answered. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agt., 

A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  System, 

1170-V  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

"Little  Giant"  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain  I 
wheat,  rve,  oats,  rice,  flax,  barley,  kaffir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for 
threshing  oow  'peas  and  for  "pulling"  peanuts.  Made  in  three  si7.es — for  3,  6  ana  H  | 
H.  1’ .  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Rowers,  [ 
Feed  ami  Ensilage  Cotters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  for  FKER  catalogue. 

llEEltNEK  A  SONS,  S2 Itrond  St.,  Lansdale,  1*8. 


The  original.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  h.  p.  air 
cooled  engine  easily  detached  and  used  for  other 
work.  No  JK/X  peri  men  t.  Seven  Years  of  Suc¬ 
cess.  Ask  tlie  user  Our  iq>  air-cooled  complete 
power  spray  outfit  $195.i'0  Write  for  catalogue  It! 
and  our  liberal  proposition. 

R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
» practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larf  ;  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Niagara  Brand 
Products 

Unsurpassed  for — 

Convenience ,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness . 

Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution — 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  /Irsenate  of  Lead — Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  /Irsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined---beats  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint — Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayers-Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues,  prices,  etc.,  FREE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Go* 

Middleport ,  N.  Y. 

QppAY  POTATOES  TST 

Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — State  experiments  show  gain  of  more 


Money  Counts 

and  fanners  in  'Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina 
are  counting  money  made  from  large  crops  this 
season.  You  can  do  likewise.  Ideal  climate; 
three  crops  a  year;  best  corn,  hay.  potato  and 
truck  lands,  near  fine  markets,  at  low  prices  and 
on  easy  terms.  Why  not  share  this  prosperity  V 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &.  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 


CPRAY  Your  Fruits,  Crops, 
*  Poultry  Houses,  and 
do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  price 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Fitted  with 
Auto  Fop  Nozzle  does  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  300,000  others.  We  make 
many  styles  and  sizes.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  Write  for  book,  prices  and  Agency 
Offer.  The  E  c  Brown  (  o. 

28  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


[^BINDER  TWINE  7^c-  LB. 

%  teWS  Fully  guaranteed.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
cm  Sample  and  Catalogue  Free. 

TIIEO.  ltl  lit  A  MINS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


FERTILIZER  LIME 

WALTON  (JEARK1ES,  Harrisburg;,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY 
far  FARMERS 

It  is  easy  to  make  lumber  for 
yourself  and  neighbors  with  an 
AMERICAN  mil!.  All  sizes. 
Work  rapidly  with  light  power. 
No  experience  needed.  Get 
Free  Catalogue  and  Low  Prices. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mach’y  Co. 

129  Hope  St. ,  Hackettsf own.N. J. 

1582Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

|  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

I  Book  on  “Wheel Sense"  free. 
[Electric  Wheg’Co.Bi  88,  Qulney.lll. 


This  Scale  on  Approval 


1  want  every  man  who  runs  a  farm  on 

ciples  to  let  me  tell  him  why  he  needs 
why  my  forty-four  years  experience 
the  consumer  on  a  free  trial  freight 
which  1  originated  makes  me  the 
from.  I  have  recently  invented  the 


business  prin- 
a  scale  and 
in  selling  to 
paid  plan 
man  to  buy 
BEST  Steel 
Frame  Pitless 


Wagon  Scale  which  I  sell 
price  than  any  other  reliable 
I  send  it  on  approval.  No 
before  satisfaction  is  shown, 
pound  beam  and  beam  box  free, 


at  a  lower 

pitless  scale, 
money  asked 
New  corn- 
introductory  discount  on  first 


Scale.  Let  me  send  Scale  on  approval  and  free  price  list. 

“JONES  He  Pay,  The  Freight"  9  DSt.,  binghamton.N.Y, 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

A  Great  Man. — When  I  read  of  the 
death  of  Edward  Everett  Hale  I  knew 
that  one  who  might  truly  be  called  a 
great  American  had  passed  away. 
Nearly  40  years  ago  I  started  as  an  er¬ 
rand  boy  in  a  Boston  bookstore,  and 
there  I  saw  Mr.  Hale  almost  daily.  He 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  Boston — every¬ 
body  knew  him.  I  remember  that  when¬ 
ever  some  one  was  needed  to  stand  up 
for  a  great  moral  or  patriotic  issue,  Mr. 
Hale  was  the  first  man  thought  of.  If 
there  could  be  any  such  thing  as  Amer¬ 
ican  nobility,  Mr.  Hale  represented  it, 
for  he  came  from  a  long  line  of  history 
makers,  and  people  who  hand  down  no¬ 
bility  of  character.  I  remember  when 
a  monument  to  Nathan  Hale  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  New  York.  As  every  schoolboy 
knows,  Nathan  Hale  was  hung  by  the 
British.  There  on  the  platform  sat 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  Several  long 
and  tedious  orators  had  their  say,  and 
then  Mr.  Hale,  in  about  five  minutes, 
said  more  than  all  of  them  put  together. 
The  Hale  of  Revolutionary  times  said 
he  was  sorry  he  had  but  one  life  to  give 
to  his  country — the  Hale  of  this  age 
told  how  a  humble  man  can  make  a 
life  worth  while.  An  aristocrat,  a  no¬ 
bleman  by  birth,  Mr.  Hale  was  a  true 
common  citizen  in  every-day  life.  No 
man  can  do  better  on  hearing  of  his 
death  than  to  reread  “The  Man  With¬ 
out  a  Country.” 

I  think  my  mother  once  nursed  in 
Mr.  Hale’s  family,  or  at  some  place 
where  she  came  to  know  him  as  thou¬ 
sands  did — a  friend  in  trouble.  It  was 
partly  through  his  advice  and  inspira¬ 
tion  that  my  mother  was  eager  that  I 
should  try  to  work  through  college, 
though  it  meant  extra  privations  for 
her.  I  suppose  that  if  all  the  men  and 
women  now  living  who  owe  some  of 
the  best  that  is  in  them  to  little  helps  or 
suggestions  from  Mr.  Hale  could  be 
brought  together  we  should  have  in 
many  ways  the  most  remarkable  army 
ever  mustered  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  had  any  other  American 
whose  life  influence  has  organized  such 
a  host.  When  I  got  through  college 
without  funds  and  with  poor  prospects 
I  turned  in  every  way  that  I  could 
think  of  to  earn  honest  money.  Among 
other  things  I  wrote  some  short  stories 
based  largely  upon  things  I  had  heard 
or  experienced  in  my  days  of  cattle 
herding,  lumbering  or  school  teaching. 
It  was  hard  to  dispose  of  them.  I  went 
to  Mr.  Hale  for  advice.  I  remember 
how  he  took  me  into  his  study  and 
showed  me  his  books  and  papers.  I 
can  see  him  now,  a  tall,  bowed  figure 
going  about  the  room  with  a  candle  in 
his  hand  hunting  for  a  book  he  wanted 
me  to  look  at.  There  was  no  busier 
man  on  earth  at  the  time,  yet  he  took 
my  poor  stories  and  said,  “I  shall  en¬ 
joy  reading  them  as  I  go  about.” 

In  two  weeks  he  wrote  me,  enclosing 
a  check  for  $25,  with  a  note  about  as 
follows : 

“I  have  just  received  an  order  from 

- for  a  Christmas  story.  I  am- 

too  busy  to  write  one  and  I  find  one  of 
yours  really  better  than  I  could  write. 
So  I  have  sent  it  to  them  and  have  en¬ 
dorsed  their  check  to  you.” 

That  was  just  like  the  man.  He 
knew  that  would  give  me  a  chance  to 
make  good  if  I  had  it  in  me. 

Later  I  went  to  Mr.  Hale  on  the  sad¬ 
dest  errand  I  have  ever  known.  After 
a  desperate  struggle  which  had  nearly 
wrenched  me  away  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  faith  I  got  on  my  feet  and  saw 


light  ahead.  I  was  just  getting  into  a 
place  where  I  could  give  my  mother  the 
comforts  she  had  needed  when  one 
morning  they  telegraphed  me  that  she 
was  dead.  On  Saturday  evening  I  went 
to  Mr.  Hale’s  house  to  ask  him  to  con¬ 
duct  the  little  services  at  my  mother’s 
funeral.  I  never  knew  before  what  it 
can  mean  to  be  called  “a  man  of  sor¬ 
rows  and  acquainted  with  grief.” 

From  my  hillside  this  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  iny  eyes  look  over  the  sweep  of 
the  hills,  and  memory  goes  with  them 
across  rhe  long  years.  I  can  see  the 
few  toil-worn  and  troubled  mourners 
in  our  little  rooms  and  Mr.  Hale  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  door — the  November  sun 
streaming  over  him.  I  can  remember 
that  he  took  this  little  text :  In  my 
Father’s  house  are  many  mansions.  The 
ideal  mansion  he  said  was  a  home. 
Then  he  described  a  home — how  such 
humble,  often  unappreciated  lives  as 
my  mother’s  make  the  home  possible, 
and  how,  if  such  natures  could  have 
their  reward,  it  would  be  to  go  on 
with  the  home  spirit  without  the 
troubles  and  sin  of  the  life  we  know. 
Most  of  the  people  in  that  room  had 
found  life  hard  and  disappointing.  They 
were  denied  the  things  which  they  had 
hoped  for,  yet  the  common  heritage  of 
home  appealed  to  them.  The  idea  that 
this  dead  woman,  poor  and  troubled 
and  weary,  had  served  her  country  by 
home  building  was  enough  to  glorify 
lives  that  were  filled  with  silent  sacri¬ 
fice. 

That  is  the  sort  of  life  that  Edward 
Everrett  Hale  lived.  That  is  why  I  call 
him  the  Great  American.  Compare  such 
a  life  and  its  fruits  with  that  of  some 
“captain  of  industry”  or  some  .great 
soldier.  We  may  not  be  able  to  make 
our  children  see  it,  but  we  who  have 
been  through  the  fire  know  what  really 
counts  in  laying  the  true  foundation  of 
society.  The  “oil  kings”  and  the  rail¬ 
road  magnates  and  the  stock  gamblers 
may  buy  with  their  money  the  world’s 
envious  applause,  but  the  true  citizen, 
like  Edward  Everett  Hale,  touches 
deeper  springs  of  feeling  and  makes 
men  worthier  to  live. 

I  was  and  am  yet  surprised  at  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  what  has  been  published  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  about  the  Kevitt  method  of 
growing  strawberries.  Forty-two  years 
ago  I  purchased  100  plants  of  the  old 
Albany  Seedling  and  planted  them  in  a 
bed  18  inches  apart  each  way.  I  kept 
every  runner  cut  off,  and  by  the  time  they 
were  in  bloom  a  year  after  they  were  set 
out,  each  plant  would  average  as  large 
as  a  common  water  bucket.  I  succeeded 
in  bringing  up  to  maturity  just  80  of 
those  plants,  and,  besides  the  handfuls  of 
berries  that  were  picked  and  eaten  now 
and  then,  which  would  have  amounted  to 
several  quarts,  we  picked  a  few  quarts 
over  one  hundred.  At  that  time  that  was 
a  very  common  method  of  growing  ber¬ 
ries  ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  usual  method. 
Of  course,  strawberry  growing  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way  was  at  that  time  a  small 
matter,  and  as  soon  as  it  attained  some 
magnitude  the  matted-row  plan  came  into 
vogue,  because  the  work  of  cultivation 
could  be  largely  done  by  horse  power. 

a.  w.  F. 

It  is  true  that  the  plan  of  growing 
single  bill  plants  with  the  runners  cut 
off  is  old.  Some  years  ago  J.  H.  Hale 
entertained  the  Connecticut  Pomologi- 
cal  Society  and  showed  a  small  patch  of 
single  plants  which  beat  anything  I  ever 
saw.  If  anyone  can  suggest  a  better 
name  for  the  system  we  are  all  atten¬ 
tion.  All  varieties  will  not  do  equally 
well  under  this  system.  With  the  de¬ 
sire  to  cultivate  large  areas  by  horse 
power  there  has  come  a  stampede  of 
varieties  that  make  runners  freely.  By 
planting  as  we  do  in  two-foot  rows — 
exactly  15  inches  in  a  row,  we  work 
with  horse  one  way  and  wheel  hoe  the 
other.  I  make  no  report  until  we  pick 
the  berries,  but  it  looks  now  as  if  our 
patch  would  justify  every  claim  made 
for  it. 


Farm  and  Home. — Our  first  straw¬ 
berry  sales  were  made  June  10.  As 
is  known,  we  raise  Marshall  for  main 
crop,  and  this  is  a  medium  late  variety. 
We  were  eating  a  few  berries  by  June 
5.  The  crop  is  very  fine  in  quality  this 
year — larger  berries  than  ever  before, 

I  think.  The  Marshall  is  not  a  heavy 
yielder.  That  is  its  chief  fault,  and  it 
cannot  be  safely  advised  as  a  general 
market  berry.  While  some  plants  will 
give  a  quart  each  this  year  the  average 
on  the  field  will  be  much  less  than  this. 
No  one  could  grow  50,000  quarts 
of  Marshall  strawberries  on  an 
acre.  If  they  grew  10,000  they  would 
make  a  phenomenal  success.  I  will  re¬ 
port  on  that  Kevitt  plot  in  due  time. 
One  objection  to  this  method  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  trouble  in  picking.  Very  careful 
pickers  must  be  used,  or  they  will 
tramp  over  the  berries  and  ruin  them. 
We  think  so  much  of  it  that  we  are 
planning  another  acre  next  year.  .  .  . 

The  corn  problem  is  a  bard  one  this 
year.  Last  season  we  tarred  the  corn 
faithfully  and  the  crows  pulled  nearly 
half  of  it  up.  This  year  with  the  same 
kind  of  corn,  tar  out  of  the  same  can, 
and  I  suppose  the  same  crows,  we  have 
lost  hardly  20  hills.  Within  half  a  mile 
a  neighbor  has  been  greatly  troubled 
with  crows,  though  he  used  tar.  An¬ 
other  neighbor  didn’t  happen  to  have 
tar,  so  he  planted  corn  without  it.  The 
crows  have  nearly  ruined  the  field.  A 
friend  in  Pennsylvania  tells  me  of 
using  a  “crow  call.”  A  man  gets  be¬ 
hind  some  old  tree  with  his  gun  and 
sounds  this  “call.”  It  attracts  the 
black  rascals  to  their  death.  This  “crow 
call”  is  a  hollow  piece  of  wood.  At 
one  end  of  the  wood  is  cut  out  like  a 
tongue  with  a  little  piece  of  thin  steel 
on  the  inside.  A  short,  quick  blow  or 
puff  into  this  produces  a  sound  much 
like  the  “caw”  of  an  old  crow.  .  .  . 
We  started  spraying  potatoes  June  12, 
using  Pyrox.  This  leaves  a  bluish 
white  covering  over  the  vines.  The 
bugs  do  not  enjoy  it,  and  the  fleabeetles 
lose  their  appetite,  I  hope  it  will  stave 
off  the  blight.  Our  intention  is  to 
spray  about  five  times  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  .  .  .  The  last  planting  of  flint 

corn  for  grain  was  made  June  12.  We 
shall  sow  some  fodder  corn  yet.  I 
have,  with  a  very  favorable  season, 
planted  flint  corn  by  July  4  and  made 
fair  grain,  but  it  is  not,  by  any  means, 
a  sure  thing.  P'odder  corn  can  be 
planted  in  our  country  up  to  July  15, 
and  make  a  good  yield  of  excellent 
forage.  The  price  of  grain  is  still 
soaring,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
so  many  eastern  farmers  have  increased 
the  acreage  of  corn.  ...  I  am  try¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  cow  pea,  known  as 
Mount  Olive.  It  is  a  brown-colored 
pea,  erect  in  habit,  a  good  grower  and 
yielder  of  vine  and  seed.  It  is  an  early 
pea,  and  should  be,  I  think,  a  good  one 
to  drill  in  an  orchard.  We  used  a 
sample  of  it  for  cooking  and  our  folks 
pronounce  it  “fine.”  It  is  better  flavor 
than  either  Black  or  Whippoorwill,  but 
not  equal  to  Black  Eye.  A  good  dish 
of  boiled  cow  peas  is  good  enough  for 
us,  especially  with  all  the  strawberries 
you  can  tuck  to  follow  the  peas.  Our 
family  is  good  for  from  75  cents  to  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  berries  a  day.  How 
do  we  figure  values?  We  know  that 
our  customers  would  be  very  glad  to  pay 
that  money  for  the  berries.  This  Kevitt 
plan  of  berry  culture  proves  one  thing 
at  least.  No  farmer  has  any  excuse 
whatever  for  not  having  all  the  straw¬ 
berries  the  family  can  eat.  A  few  hun¬ 
dred  plants  grown  in  this  way  and  kept 
clean  will  do  the  trick.  A  boy  can  do 
it,  and  when  he  once  sees  the  result  of 
his  labor  and  selection  he  will  feel  like 
improving  every  animal  and  every  field 
on  the  farm.  •  h.  w.  c. 


What  a  Dealer  Said: 

“  *  ’  ’  *  But  many  years  ago,  from  what 
our  customers  told  us  about  twine,  we  settled 
down  to  handling  PLYMOUTH  TWINE 
only.  Since  that  time  we  have  never  had  a 
dissatisfied  customer  on  twine,  or  a  word  of 
complaint  about  it;  always  warrant  it,  telling 
them  to  return  if  it  does  not  work  satisfactor¬ 
ily,  but  have  never  yet  had  a  ball  returned.” 

TRY  PLYMOUTH  TWINE  this 
season,  and  you  will  always  use  it.  Guar¬ 
anteed  full  length  and  extra  strength.  No 
knots,  no  breaks,  no  delays,  no  loose  sheaves 
or  lost  grain.  Look  for  the  wheat-sheaf  tag 
on  every  ball.  Get  it  at  the  local  dealer’s. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

Largest  rope  makers  in  the  world — oldest  in  America 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts 


Factory  Price 

On  Empire 
'Big  Wire”  Fence 

Freight  prepaid  for  everybody  far 
aa  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Double  the  life  of 
little  wire  fences. 
High  carbon  steel, 
heavily  galvanized.  Fence  to  turn 
anything  and  to  last.  Note  the 
crimped  tie  at  crossings.  Send  for 
sample  today  toi 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian.  Micb. 


All 

Wires 

This 

Size 


«0.9 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 
THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  outllt  Insures  a  si: 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  ca| 
gals,  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation;  800 
ft.;  -100  gals.,  f»0  ft.  Complete  outfit 
or  del.  at  It.  It.  Sta.  $42.50. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  information. 

J.  H.  EDWARDS, 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y, 


VOUR  RAZOR  ALWAYS  SHARP 

-A-  Buy  no  more  razors.  Pay  no  more  hone  bills- 
Shave  in  comfort.  Send  us  your  name  at  once. 

SEDELKE  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  17,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


JOU  I 

after  usinr  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY5«£KSS 

.t  any  prioe  until  you  receive  onr  Uteri 
art  catalogs  illustrating  «T.rv  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
price*  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

nyc  ncuT  *• »» <*  wm  Co*t  T°u  to 

WIH.  Vkn  I  write  a  poital  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  *ent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  In. 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIRES,  Coaster.Brakes,  Built- 

■p-Wh«el«  and  all  lundriei  at  half  ttguol  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO,  DeptB80.  CHICAGO 


“Sweat  Pads’7  are  Cruelty  to  Animals 

Send  us  your  name  and  see  how  to  protect  your  valuable  horses  and  cure  your  suffering  horses  with  Whipple  Humane  Horss 
Collars— Sold  on  15  days’  trial.  Cost  no  more  than  old-style  Collars  With  Sweat-Pads,  Himes  and  Short  Tugs  which  they  displace. 

Don’t  use  "sweat-pads.”  It’s  like  working  In  the  field  yourself  In  a  hot  day’s  sun  with  a  blanket  padded  round  your  sore  neck.  It's 
cruel— especially  In  hot  weather— injures  your  horses  and  costs  more  in  every  way.  Use  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collars  and  your 
horses  will  have  no  more  sores — galls  or  bruised  shoulders.  No  more  wasted  time. 

When  a  man  can  buy  a  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collar  that  will  keep  Ills  horse  well.  It  is  a  crime  to  torture  him  with  a  collar  that 
will  make  him  sore.  And  It’s  bad  policy  from  a  money-in-your-pocket  point  of  view.  Consider  these  facts,  and  decide  to  try  at  least 
one  set  of  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collars. 


ADDRESS  OUR  NEAREST  FACTORY 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO. 

Factory,  1980  S.  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Factory,  1B3\  Lowe  St.,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 

Send  Me  Your  Free  Book,  "Horse  Collar  Sense,”  and  Testimonials 
Telling  About  HoW  I  Can  Protect  My  Horses  from  All  Collar  Troubles  With 
the  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collar.  Also  Tell  Me  the  Price  of  One  Set. 

Name . . .. . . 


Cost  No 
More  and 
Better 
Every 
Way 

Over 
60,000 
In  Use 


Thousands  and  Thousands  of  F armers  are  writing  Us  for  our  Book  about 

WHIPPLE  HUMANE 

HORSE  COLLARS 


Guaranteed  to  cure  any  sore-necked  horse  while  he  Works — and  to  absolute¬ 
ly  prevent  sores,  galls  and  bunches.  Investigate  and  you’ll  have  no  more  loss  of 
valuable  horses  ruined  by  sores,  bunches  or  diseased  shoulders.  No  more  swee- 
nied  colts  either;  can’t  be.  Tell  you  why.  You’ll  see  in  a  minute  from  the  illus¬ 
trations  In  our  Free  Book,  "Horse  Collar  Sense."  or  by  examining  Whip¬ 
ple  Humane  Horse  Collars  at  your  dealers.  The  simple  facts  are  just 
these:  1— The  pulling  surface  on  these  collars  Is  properly  distributed, 
a— Your  horses  pull  the  heaviest  load  easiest  with  these  collars  because 


Town. 


R.  F.  D.  No . State. 

Please  All  In  this  also — 


Harness  Dealer’s  Name . 

Town . State. 


there  are  45  square  inches  of  pulling  surface  on  each  shoulder  as  compared  with 
only  10  square  Inches  on  old-style  home  collars.  3 — The  burden  of  pulling  comes 
above  the  lower  shoulder  joint,  giving  the  horse  a  chance  to  step  without  bruis¬ 
ing  the  joint  where  most  bruises  come.  4 — There  Is  no  pressure  on  the  thin  skin 
and  flesh  over  the  shoulder  blade  where  so  much  trouble  Is  caused  with  o’  .-style 
collars.  5 — No  pressure  at  all  on  top  of  the  neck  or  on  the  windpipe  to  shut  off 
the  horse’s  breathing.  It  is  the  breast-collar  principle  applied  to  the  shoulder. 


Sold  on  15  Days w  Trial  or  Money  Back  Without  Question,  by  over  4500  Harness  Dealers  Everywhere, 
or  From  Our  Nearest  Factory,  Freight  Prepaid,  If  Your  Dealer  Does  Nat  Have  Them  Yet . 


Every  set  comes  complete  and  ready  to  use— less  trouble  to  put  on 
and  takeoff  and  fit  any  horse  perfectly  all  the  time  by  simple  adjust-  t 
ment.  Built  to  last  for  years  by  expert  workmen,  and  of  durable  mate-  ” 


rials.  Write  us  today  for  Free  Book  and  testimonials.  If  your  Harness 
Dealer  can't  supply  you  yet  Address  our  Nearest  Factory  as  Below. 


View  From  the  Rear 


HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO., 


1980  South  13th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
1831  Lowe  Street,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARM  Ell'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  Now  York. 

Hkrukrt  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dilion,  Secretary. 

Dr,  Walter  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editors. 

SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8ki  marks,  or  10 kj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  porsonal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  papor  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns.  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honost,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honost  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

On  page  623  a  correspondent  calls  for  some 
prophet  to  arise  and  tell  the  future  breeder  what  to 
aim  for.  Shall  he  breed  for  fat,  that  is  a  rich  milk, 
or  simply  for  “milk,”  without  regard  to  its  quality? 
Say  what  you  will,  that  puts  the  case  about  right;  it 
is  indeed  a  wise  man  who  will  undertake  to  settle  it. 

* 

The  Capital  Grain  and  Mill  Company  offered  for 
sale  a  stock  feed.  Part  of  it  was  branded  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “Mixed  (Bran)  Feed — made  from  pure  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  bran  and  ground  ear  corn.”  The  brand 
on  the  other  part  read:  “Mixed  (Middling)  Feed — 
made  from  pure  Winter  wheat  middlings  and  ground 
ear  corn.”  The  pure  food  and  drug  inspectors  ex¬ 
amined  this  stock  feed  and  found  that  there  was  no 
ground  corn  in  it  It  was  simply  a  mixture  of  wheat 
bran  and  ground  corncobs.  The  court  decided  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  so-called  “brand”  con¬ 
tained  “false,  misleading  and  deceptive  statements,” 
and  the  dealer  or  manufacturer  admitted  it.  But 
what  about  the  farmers  who  have  been  paying  the 
price  of  cormneal  for  ground  cobs,  and  what  about 
the  poor  animals  who  had  to  eat  the  stuff  and  then 
were  blamed  because  they  fell  short  in  milk  or 
work?  We  have  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  tons  of 
just  such  stuff  has  been  sold  and  paid  for.  We  find 
the  best  method  of  avoiding  such  frauds  is  to  buy 
whole  grain  and  grind  it  at  home. 

* 

Is  the  United  States  Government  afraid  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company — other¬ 
wise  known  as  the  “Sugar  Trust”?  If  so,  what  is 
the  reason?  These  questions  are  now  being  asked 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  American  people.  Last 
year  the  trust  was  found  guilty  of  rebating.  A  few 
months  ago  it  was  again  found  guilty  of  giving  false 
weights  in  weighing  imported  sugar,  and  thus  cheat¬ 
ing  the  Government  out  of  money  due  for  tariff. 
Now,  face  to  face  with  a  suit  which  threatened  to 
expose  another  criminal  action.,  the  trust  offered  to 
pay  $10,000,000  rather  than  face  the  testimony  which 
would  prove  its  lack  of  character.  This  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  rival  company  that  brought  suit,  but 
here  are  three  plain  cases  which  show  evidence  of 
crime.  The  trust  has  violated  the  Sherman  law  like 
an  uncommon  criminal,  yet  the  Government  seems  to 
adopt  the  bandage  from  the  eyes  of  justice,  and  is 
satisfied  with  that  resemblance.  The  meanest  part  of 
it  all  is  that  after  all  this  rascality  has  been  so 
clearly  proven,  the  sugar  trust  should  -be  trying  to 
control  the  sugar  tariff,  so  as  to  capture  additional 
“protection.”  What  is  the  matter  with  the  United 
States  Government?  Is  it  afraid  of  the  sugar  trust? 

* 

Last  week  we  printed  part  of  a  letter  from  the 
New  England  Grain  Dealers’  Association.  It  seems 
that  in  Massachusetts  the  Grange  has  done  some 
buying  in  carload  lots  of  grain.  This  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  feature,  which  might  be  well  developed.  The 
grain  dealers  have  met  this  competition  in  a  way 
familiar  to  all  who  try  to  buy  at  wholesale.  They 
learn  when  the  Grange  goods  are  coming,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  cut  down  their  own  prices  to  a  point  even 
lower  than  the  Grangers  can  obtain.  The  object  of 
tin’s  is  to  shake  the  confidence  of  Grange  members 
in  cooperation  and  prevent  them  ordering  in  this 
way  again.  It  is  easy  to  start  evil  stories  about  a 
“rake-off”  when  the  local  dealer  sells  at  less  than  the 
Grange  price.  This  makes  bad  feeling  and  some 
members  refuse  to  order  again.  When  the  Grange 
buying  has  been  broken  up  the  dealers  raise  prices 


again,  high  enough  so  that  they  get  back  more  than 
the  bait  they  gave  up  to  hook  the  wavering  members 
of  the  Grange.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  people 
cannot  see  through  such  a  game,  yet  it  is  played 
again  and  again.  Sometimes  you  can  hardly  blame 
the  stronger  members  of  a  community  for  feeling 
discouraged.  Just  when  they  thought  they  had  a 
stone  wall  back  of  them  they  find  a  rope  of  sand. 
1  he  dealers  appear  to  think  they  have  some  sort  of  a 
divine  right  to  compel,  a  farmer  to  buy  at  retail 
prices.  The  farmer  will  have  to  change  the  situation 
himself.  No  one  will  do  the  work  for  him,  and 
he  will  have  to  go  through  the  fire  to  win. 

* 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  $400  will  be  offered 
in  prizes  for  best  grade  dairy  cows.  We  want  to 
help  make  this  contest  a  success,  since  we  have  for 
years  advocated  such  prizes.  We  hope  practical 
dairymen  will  bring  on  their  best  cows  and  enter  the 
contest.  One  of  the  first  things  they  will  want  to 
know  is  how  these  cows  will  be  judged.  What  basis 
will  be  used  for  selecting  the  prize  winners?  Mr. 
Dorr  McLaury,  who  will  have  charge  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  says:  “It  was  intended  that  the  animals  be 
judged  from  strictly  dairy  points  and  their  capacity 
to  yield  milk  or  fat  as  they  appear  the  day  they  are 
shown  in  the  ring.”  We  assume  he  means  that  trie 
cows  will  be  scored  by  a  dairy  expert  and  milked 
on  the  grounds.  The  details  of  such  judging  ought 
to  be  published,  so  that  dairymen  may  know  what 
cows  to  send.  If  the  cattle  were  to  compete  on  a 
“scale  of  points,”  a  partly  dry  cow  will  answer.  If 
the  milk  yield  for  a  day  or  more  is  a  condition,  of 
course  fresh  cows  are  desirable.  It  would  need  some 
study  for  a  judge  to  tell  whether  four  Holstein 
grades  were  superior  to  four  Jerseys  unless  there  is 
some  definite  standard  for  a  grade  cow.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  dairymen  about  this.  If  you  were 
the  judge,  what  would  you  look  for  in  the  best  grade 
dairy  cow  ? 

* 

In  reply  to  the  call  for  persons  who  have  copies  of 
“The  Apples  of  New  York,”  we  hear  from  a  number 
of  people.  Many  of  them  have  large  ideas,  like  the 
following : 

Through  the  conductor  of  our  farmers’  institute  last 
Winter  I  learned  that  they  wero  very  scarce,  and  that 
some  people  were  offering  as  high  as  $23  per  set.  If 
you  know  of  anyone  who  wants  to  purchase  a  set  and 
give  up  good  big  money,  I  can  furnish  one  and  perhaps 
two  sets.  T.  E.  H. 

There  is  no  such  demand  for  the  book.  We  will 
not  be  a  party  to  any  holdup  game.  That  is  about 
what  it  amounts  to  when  we  take  a  gift  from  the 
State  and  hold  it  for  an  exorbitant  price.  Four  Al¬ 
bany  book  stores  are  named  to  us  where  copies  of  the 
book  are  sold  at  about  their  value  as  compared  with 
similar  volumes.  But  where  did  these  book  stores 
obtain  the  volumes?  They  doubtless  came  from 
members  of  the  Legislature.  For  example,  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  large  cities  have  no  use  for  the  books,  since 
their  people  do  not  grow  fruit.  We  are  told  that 
certain  Congressmen  from  cities  turn  their  quota  of 
garden  seeds  or  pamphlets  over  to  country  members. 
There  has  been  scandal  over  the  distribution  of  sev¬ 
eral  valuable  books  at  Washington.  It  finally  came 
to  such  a  pass  that  farmers  could*  not  obtain  them  ex¬ 
cept  by  buying  at  certain  book  stores.  It  seems  a 
shame  that  these  valuable  fruit  books  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  speculators.  They  never  should  have 
been  distributed  through  the  Legislature.  That  al¬ 
ways  means  more  or  less  graft. 

* 

As  a  rule  we  pay  no  attention  to  anonymous  let¬ 
ters.  Long  experience  shows  that  when  a  man  re¬ 
fuses  to  sign  a  communication  he  tries  to  conceal 
his  identity  for  several  reasons.  He  is  either 
asjiamed  of  his  name,  ashamed  of  what  he  writes  or 
else  lacks  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  back  his  state¬ 
ments.  With  these  preliminaries  we  print  the  follow¬ 
ing  just  as  it  came: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  criticism  of  Burbank’s 
Wonderberry.  The  whole  world  is  sick  of  such  knockers ; 
have  the  stomach  ache.  Certain  publications  tell  us  that 
Christ  never  lived.  Don't  ho  a  knocker — be  a  booster. 
We  all  know  Burbank  is  a  producer,  and  you  will  kill 
your  little  publication  when  you  try  to  stuff  us  with  such 
rot.  a  reader. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  a  full  dose  of  the  Won¬ 
derberry  will  bring  about  the  sad  condition  men¬ 
tioned  by  this  writer.  If  the  desire  to  strike  as 
straight  as  wc  can  at  humbug  or  evil  qualifies  one 
for  the  position  of  "knocker,”  we  shall  try  to  fill  the 
position.  We  shall  knock  the  humbugs  and  help 
boost  the  worthy  enterprises  when  we  see  them.  The 
trouble  is  that  too  many  people  have  been  boosting 
when  they  should  have  knocked.  As  for  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank,  our  issue  with  him  at  present  is  regarding  the 
botanical  character  of  this  Wonderberry.  He  says  he 
will  give  $10,000  to  anyone  who  will  prove  that  it  is 
a  black  nightshade  When  we  ask  him  what  proof 


he  requires  he  dodges  and  evades  the  issue.  We  are 
now  giving  him  ample  time  to  state  what  we  should 
do  to  earn  the  $10,000.  Our  anonymous  friend  need 
not  worry  about  our  “little  publication.”  For  every 
“knocker”  it  will  have  100  “boosters,”  and  the 
knockers  are  mostly  like  our  friend,  who  loves  dark¬ 
ness  rather  than  light. 

* 

A  Northern  expert  -went  to  the  Delaware  penin¬ 
sula  to  talk  fertilizer.  He  gave  advice  about  using 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  told  partic¬ 
ularly  how  to  buy  nitrogen  to  best  advantage.  It 
was  a  valuable  lecture — worth  many  dollars  to  Nortli- 
thern  farmers.  After  the  lecture,  however,  it  was 
fovind  that  barely  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  audience 
had  bought  a  pound  of  nitrogen  for  years.  They 
were  good  farmers  and  had  bought  and  used  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  but  by  sowing  Crimson  clover 
and  cow  peas  as  catch  crops  they  had  actually  ob¬ 
tained  all  the  nitrogen  their  crops  needed.  Some  of 
them  starting  with  naturally  poor  soil  and  farming 
in  this  way  had  become  prosperous,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  their  soil  very  much  more  productive  than 
when  they  started.  Hearing  of  this  incident  led  us 
to  investigate,  and  we  find  many  cases  on  the  penin¬ 
sula  where  no  nitrogen  is  needed  or  bought  for  any¬ 
thing  except  possibly  very  early  garden  crops.  Such 
crops  as  corn  and  tomatoes  are  grown  year  after 
year.  Crimson  clover  is  seeded  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  this  catch  crop,  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  gives  a  full  manuring.  In  some  places  farmers 
cut  the  clover  for  hay  and  plow  under  the  stubble, 
having  found  that  the  entire  crop  gives  them  too 
much  nitrogen.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  this 
soil  was  originally  very  light  and  poor.  Climate  and 
soil  give  the  Delaware  peninsula  farmer  wonderful 
opportunities  for  using  the  legumes  to  build  up  and 
supply  his  farm  While  there  is  less  opportunity 
to  do  these  things  in  more  northern  latitudes,  we  can 
all  make  greater  use  of  catch  crops  if  we  only  will. 
We  begin  now  to  beg  you  to  sow  some  cover  crop 
in  the  corn. 

* 

M  e  think  the  New  \ork  State  Grange  has  a 
great  opportunity  at  this  time.  There  will  be  no  di¬ 
rect  nominations  law  in  New  York  until  the  farmers 
and  country  people  demand  it.  The  power  to  com¬ 
pel  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  a  bill  will  never 
come  from  town  or  city.  To  prove  this  you  have 
only  to  look  to  the  western  States  where  direct  nom¬ 
inations  are  jiow  made  1  he  Grange  is  the  only 
New  York  organization  that  can  be  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  or  give  expression  to  the  public  or  political 
needs  of  farmers  as  a  class.  Other  societies  are 

used  for  •business  or  education.  We  have  heard 
many  influential  farmers  express  the  belief  that  the 
State  Grange  is  too  much  of  a  political  machine,  that 
it  lacks  the  courage  to  initiate  or  demand  just  legis¬ 
lation  without  first  consulting  certain  party  leaders. 
Personally,  we  do  not  think  this  criticism  is  entirely 
just,  yet  it  has  weight  with  many  farmers,  and  the 
State  Grange  will  be  more  or  less  embarrassed  by 
this  criticism  until  it  does  something  that  will  ef¬ 

fectively  kill  it  off.  We  think  the  opportunity  has 
come  for  the  Grange  in  this  direct  nominatiops  issue. 
Let  the  Grange  proceed  boldly  to  study  the  subject 
from  a  farmer’s  standpoint.  Get  a  true  expression 
of  feeling  from  country  people  here  in  New  York 
and  in  the  western  States,  where  the  plan  has  been 

tried.  Go  to  Gov.  Hughes  with  the  facts  thus  ob¬ 

tained  and  show  him  what  country  people  want,  and 
also  convince  him  that  they  represent  the  only  class 
that  can  make  such  legislation  possible.  Have  able 
lawyers  draw  up  a  bill  embodying  what  the  people 
want — not  what  a  few  theorists  desire — and  broad¬ 
cast  copies  of  that  bill  all  over  the  State  before  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  are  nominated,  and  make  it 
the  one  great  issue  of  the  campaign.  This  is  an 
“off  year”  and  with  two  months  to  work  in  our  people 
can  tip  the  Legislature  over.  Now  here  is  the  great 
chance  for  the  Grange  to  do  a  needed  work  for 
farmers,  and  prove  that  it  is  large  enough  to  rise 
above  politics  and  dominate  the  situation. 


BREVITIES. 

Do  the  papers  fit  the  Wonderberry? 

Good  apples  will  mean  good  money. 

The  latest  name  we  have  heard  for  the  Summer  boarder 
is  “the  city  complaint.” 

Don’t  ask  questions  of  an  adder,  and  let  the  strawberry 
growers  alone  at  picking  time. 

If  this  wet  season  does  not  drive  farmers  to  drainage 
of  wet  fields  they  cannot  be  driven. 

Dan  you  tell  us  of  a  case  where  lime  has  helped  straw¬ 
berries?  With  us  the  crop  does  better  on  a  soil  some¬ 
what  sour. 

As  for  weeders  in  use,  here  is  a  note  from  Long  Island, 
where  they  have  good  farmers:  “If  you’ll  come  oui  on 
Long  Island  you’ll  find  hundreds  of  weeders  used  on  corn 
and  potatoes.  I  use  one  on  Gladiolus  and  other  bulbs  and 
om  seed  beds.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  anti-race  betting  law  passed  by  the 
last  Texas  legislature  went  into  effect  June  11  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  discontinue  racing  there,  at 
Houston  and  at  other  cities  in  Texas . The  Gov¬ 

ernor  of  Florida,  June  11,  signed  the  bill  prohibiting  race¬ 
track  gambling . The  Cunarder  Slavonia,  which 

«.,iled  from  New  York  for  Gibraltar,  Naples,  Trieste  and 
Fill  me  on  June  3  with  110  cabin  and  300  steerage  pas¬ 
sengers,  was  stranded  June  11  on  Flores  Island,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  Azores  group.  The  steamer  will  be  a 
total  wreck,  but  all  the  passengers  were  taken  off  in 

safety . A  tornado  did  extensive  damage  in  the 

Texas  Panhandle,  .Tune  10.  At  Leuders  four  persons  were 
killed,  two  others  were  seriously  hurt,  thirteen  houses 
were  wrecked,  and  scores  of  cattle  killed.  The  little  town 
of  Ilawlin,  in  western  Texas,  was  destroyed,  and  three 
persons  were  seriously  injured.  Merkle,  Knox  City,  and 
other  towns  suffered  severely  A  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient,  passenger  train  was  blown  from  the  bridge  across 
the  Brazos  River,  between  Knox  City  and  Benjamin.  Texas, 
one  passenger  was  killed.  Several  person  were  injured ; 
none  fatally  ....  The  special  commissioner  of  the 
Kansas  Supreme  Court  filed  June  12  his  finding  in  the 
ouster  suit  against  the  International  Harvester  Company. 
He  holds  that  the  company  violated  the  anti-trust  laws 
and  did  not  pay  its  charter  fee.  This  means  that  the 
company  must  either  change  its  methods  and  pay  .$(10,000 

or  go  out  of  business . The  flooring  in  one  of 

the  main  buildings  of  the  Peninsular  Stove  Company  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  gave  way  June  12  carrying  with  the  wreck¬ 
age  two  men,  who  were  rescued,  and  possibly  others  who 
are  unaccounted  for.  The  building  contained  practically 
the  whole  stock  of  the  Peninsular  company  to  be  sold  for 
the  Winter  of  1909-10.  The  first  floor  to  cave  in  was  the 
sixth.  From  there  a  mass  of  timbers,  stoves,  crates  and 
stove  parts  crashed  through  to  the  basement.  A  gas  pipe 
in  the  basement  which  burst  started  a  fire  which  was 
extinguished  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  building  was 
built  thirty-two  years  ago  by  the  llavemoyer  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany  and  had  been  occupied  by  the  stove  company  for 

twenty-seven  years . Lionel  R.  Hare,  formerly 

president  of  the  Kongarch  Alaska  Mining  Company,  was 
arrested  at  his  home  in  Ia>s  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  11,  charged 
with  defrauding  eight  New  York  business  men  of  $.10,000 
by  making  false  representations  regarding  Alaska  njining 
properties.  Hare  is  a  mining  broker  and  formerly  lived 
in  New  York.  He  was  taken  to  the  county  jail  in  default 
of  $50,000  bail.  The  arrest  was  the  result  of  a  civil  suit 
begun  on  Juno  2  and  was  made  upon  an  order  issued  by 
Judge  Curlis  D.  Wilbur.  The  complainants  are  John  D. 
Barrett,  Herbert  Appleton,  William  Brookie,  Douglas  F. 
Cox,  William  R.  Coe.  James  B.  Dickson,  William  II.  Davi- 
dage  and  John  A.  Hopkins.  They  recently  assigned  their 
interest  in  the  Alaska  mining  property  in  question  to 
Attorney  Frank  E.  Powers,  instructing  him  to  take  action 
against  Hare.  Hare  organized  the  Kongarch  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  in  1907  and  sold  nearly  300,000  of  the  1,000,000 
shares  of  stock.  He  is  said  by  the  complainants  in  the 
suit  to  have  made  false  statements  regarding  develop¬ 
ment  work  and  extent  of  mineralization . The 

excursion  boat  Sheerwater,  carrying  fifty-five  passengers, 
nearly  all  women  and  children,  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Rau- 
cocas  Creek,  N.  .T.,  went  down  in  midstream  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  opposite  Philadelphia,  l’a..  June  12.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  spectators  on  the  wharves  saw  her  sink.  That 
not  a  life  was  lost  was  due  to  the  prompt  and  splendid 
service  of  the  crew  of  the  police  boat  Ashbridge  aided  by 
the  tireboat  Edwin  S.  Stuart  and  her  crew.  There  were 
many  thrilling  rescues . In  a  tire  in  a  Cincin¬ 

nati,  O.,  tenement  house  June  14,  police  and  firemen  pre¬ 
vented  several  persons  from  leaping  from  windows.  One 
woman,  while  being  assisted,  broke  away  panic-stricken 
and  ran  back  into  the  fire.  She  will  probably  die  from 
her  bums.  This  is  the  thirtieth  fire  started  in  cellars  in 
the  neighborhood  by  an  Incendiary . The  Fed¬ 

eral  Grand  Jury  for  the  May  term  June  15  banded  down 
indictments  against  F.  Augustus  Iieinze,  head  of  the 
United  Copper  Company  ;  his  brother,  Arthur  P.  Iieinze, 
and  Sanford  Robinson,  Heinze's  counsel,  charging  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  alleging  an  attempt  to  obstruct  the  due  art- 
ministration  of  justice  by  spiriting  away  the  books  of  the 
Fnited  Copper  Company  while  the  company  was  under 
Federal  scrutiny,  and  also  by  interfering  with  United 
Slates  marshals  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

.  .  .  .  More  than  two  thousand  relatives,  friends 

and  sympathizers  attended  the  memorial  services  held  at 
the  graves  of  victims  of  the  Slocum  disaster  in  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Cemetery,  Middle  Village,  Long  Island,  June  15.  It 
was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  tragedy  of  the  burning 
of  the  steamboat  Gen.  Slocum  while  on  its  way  up  the 
East  River  with  a  Sunday  school  excursion  party  of  St. 
Mark's  Lutheran  Church  in  Seventh  street,  Manhattan. 
More  than  a  thousand  lives  were  lost,  most  of  them  being 
women  and  children. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — E.  II.  Iiarriman  has  sent  to 
the  Vermont  State  Fair  officials  $100  for  a  prize  at  the 
fair  to  be  held  at  White  River  Junction  September  21. 
Mr.  Uarriman  suggests  that  the  prize  be  offered  to  the  boy 
or  girl  under  20  years  of  age  who  qualifies  as  the  best 
judge  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

According  to  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Albany,  June  15,  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk  in  New  York 
City  can  be  stopped.  The  court  sustained  the  lower  courts 
in  overruling  a  demurrer  of  a  dairy  company  to  an  action 
brought  by  the  State  to  recover  a  $5,000  penalty  for 
selling  skimmed  milk.  The  company  demurred  on  the 
ground  that  the  statute  under  which  the  action  was  com¬ 
menced  was  unconstitutional  in  that  it  discriminated  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  the  other  counties, 

PHILIPPINES. — The  second  company  of  constabulary 
stationed  at  Davao,  Mindanao,  mutinied  on  the  night  of 
June  6  and  attacked  their  officers.  A  native  lieutenant 
was  wounded.  After  the  attack  the  mutineers  were  in- 
active  for  a  while.  This  delay  fortunately  permitted 
Gov.  Walker  to  rally  the  Americans  in  a  church,  which 
was  hastily  fortified.  The  mutineers  attacked  the  church 
the  next  afternoon  and  shots  were  exchanged  for 
three  hours.  One  American  planter  was  killed  and 
three  others  were  wounded.  The  mutineers  then,  with¬ 
drew  to  the  mountains,  apparently  frightened  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  loyal  constabulary  from  the  garrison  at  Mati 
and  detachments  of  the  Twenty-third  Infantry.  The 
troops  now  occupy  Davao  and  are  co-operating  with  the 
constabulary  in  searching  the  hills  for  the  mutineers.  The 
cause  of  the  mutinv  is  unknown.  It  is  apparently  merely 
a  local  defection.  ‘  Davao  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  and  a  pueblo  on  the  bead  of  the  western 
arm  of  Davao  Gulf.  The  town  was  founded  in  1847  and 

had  in  1902  a  population  of  3.308.  Davao  Bay  is  on  the 

south  shore  of  Mindanao  Island.  The  province  of  Davao, 
which  takes  in  the  whole  southeastern  part  of  Mindanao, 
is  only  partially  organized,  It  is  extremely  mountainous, 
its  highest  peak  being  10.312  feet,  with  many  summits 
ranging  from  2,000  to  0,000  feet..  The  distance  of  the 
capital  where  the  mutiny  took  place  from  Manila  is  995 

miles.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of  Davao  all  tin'  towns  and 

villages  are  on  the  coast.  There  is  some  communication 
by  river  and  wagon  roads,  but  for  the  most  part  only  by 
sea.  United  States  troops,  however,  have  been  busy  con¬ 
structing  new  roads  for  several  years. 

THE  FRENCH  EARTHQUAKE. — An  earthquake  of  con¬ 
siderable  violence  was  felt  in  Southern  France  June  -11. 
Aix  is  reported  to  be  in  ruins.  Other  villages  within  a 
radius  of  several  miles  are  also  said  to  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  Troops  have  been  sent  from  Marseilles  and  Tou¬ 
lon  to  aid  In  the  work  of  rescue.  There  is  a  large  Italian 
population  in  the  region,  mostly  laborers  from  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily.  These  are  familiar  with  earthquake 
horrors,  and  they  fled  wildly  in  all  directions  without 
stopping  to  rescue  their  comrades  who  were  injured  or 
buried  in  the  ruins.  The  general  direction  of  the  shock 
was  from  oast  to  west.  It  was  followed  by  a  heavy  rain¬ 
storm.  The  last  earthquake  of  any  consequence  in  France 
occurred  in  1887,  when  flic  Alpes  Maritimes  departments 
were  shaken.  The  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Pouches 
du  Rhone,  of  which  Marseilles  is  the  capital,  after  visiting 
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the  places  damaged  by  the  earthquake,  places  the  number 
of  those  dead  in  t lie  department  at  IK)  and  the  injured 
at  250.  Rognes  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins.  One- 
third  of  Lambose  was  destroyed.  The  beautiful  church 
there  that  was  about  to  he  classed  as  a  historic  monu¬ 
ment  was  three-quarters  destroyed  and  the  remainder  must 
be  demolished.  Slight  shocks  were  felt  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  _ 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

This  section  is  having  excessive  rains,  much  harm  being 
already  done  to  about  nil  crops,  except  hay.  I  trust  that 
‘‘Hope  Farm”  lias  had  more  seasonable  weather,  w.  G-  D. 

Cambridge,  Md. 

Apples  in  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  promise  a  moderate  crop. 
Weather  lias  been  favorable  to  a  good  set  of  fruit,  and 
spraying  is  now  in  order.  Potatoes  arc  coming  up  well, 
and  an  average  crop  of  pea  beans  will  be  planted. 

Knowlesville,  N.  Y.  R.  M.  f. 

The  weather  has  been  rainy  and  cloudy ;  wheat,  oats 
and  Timothy  much  heavier  growth  than  usual.  An  im¬ 
mense  acreage  of  corn  has  been  planted,  as  the  ground 
was  in  fine  condition  this  Spring.  There  will  lie  no  apples, 
as  there  was  no  bloom.  There  will  bo  a  light  crop  of 
peaches.  Elberta  and  Niagara  did  not  bloom ;  the  buds 
winter-killed.  Crosby  and  Arctic  are  loaded.  A  fair  crop 
of  American  plums  is  in  evidence  ;  European  varieties  are 
nearly  a  total  failure.  Potatoes  have  grown  more  to  vines 
because  of  heavy  rains.  H.  h.  s- 

Central  Illinois. 

We  are  having  an  old-fashioned,  all-day-and-night  rain, 
and  thought  we  had  plenty  when  this  started.  It  seems 
to  us  as  if  the  earth  must  be  soaked  to  its  very  center. 
No  crops  need  fail  now  on  account  of  drought.  But  this 
is  not  a  circumstance  to  May  and  June,  1892.  Apples  will 
be  scarce  bore.  Cherries  and  strawberries  are  about  all 
we  can  count  on.  I  would  think  the  people  would  get  so 
disgusted  with  the  trust-manipulated  tactics  on  tin?  tariff 
in  Congress  that  they  would  fire  the  whole  gang  and  adopt 
free  trade.  I  believe  farmers  would  be  better  off.  And 
the  express  companies  and  other  public  servants  (  ?)  are 
becoming  so  hold  and  defiant  that  a  system  of  Socialism 
will  surely  have  to  curb  their  barefaced  extortions. 

Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Ill.  w.  s. 

Since  June  1  up  to  the  present  date,  June  10,  it  has 
rained  once  every  24  hours.  About  the  usual  acreage  of 
corn  has  been  planted ;  prospects  for  a  good  crop  fairly 
good,  should  it  stop  raining  so  farmerg  could  cultivate 
the  crop.  Damage  from  web  and  wireworms  quite  se¬ 
vere  in  some  fields,  making  replanting  necessary.  An  un¬ 
usually  large  acreage  of  oats  bus  been  sown,  which  looks 
very  good.  Much  of  the  wheat  and  wheat  land  has  been 
sown  to  oats.  Sugar  beet  prospects  are  fairly  good  :  cul¬ 
tivating  and  thinning  very  much  delayed  on  account  of 
rain.  Dairying  is  receiving  quite  a  bit  of  attention,  as 
the  farmers  are  beginning  to  see  the  possibilities  and 
advantages  of  feeding  up  the  rough  feeds  and  in  turn 
having  the  manure  for  the  soli.  Corn  land  is  selling  as 
high  as  $155  per  acre,  and  renting  as  high  as  $9  per 
acre.  Wheat  is  worth  $1.55  per  bushel :  corn,  $1.07  per 
100;  oats,  55  cents  per  bushel;  eggs,  19  to  20  cents; 
butter,  18  cents.  e.  v.  a. 

I'aulding  Co.,  O.  _ 

HAY  CAPS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

One  of  the  best  investments  for  our  farming  in  New 
England  is  a  lot  of  hay  caps.  They  should  he  two 
breadths  wide,  making  them  six  feet  square,  with  each 
corner  turned  up  two  inches  and  sown  to  form  a  loop 
through  which  a  stout  cord  is  run  to  the  stakes.  The 
cord  is  doubled  and  passed  through  a  3-16  inch  hole  in 
t  lie  stake,  which  should  he  of  oak.  and  15  inches  long,  so 
that  the  stake  top  is  about  one  foot  from  the  cap.  Pieces 
of  barrel  staves  split  1 '/j  inch  wide  and  sawed  the  right 
length  make  strong  and  durable  stakes.  Caps  of  cotton 
cloth  are  superior  to  those  of  wood  pulp,  which  need  no 
stakes,  hut  are  so  tight  that  hay  sometimes  spoils  under 
them.  When  preparing  for  a  rain,  the  smaller  bunches  of 
bay  are  often  doubled  or  trebled,  so  that  100  caps  can  he 
made  to  cover  a  large,  amount  of  hay,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  grain.  Often  when  a  greater  amount  of  hay  Is 
down  than  can  be  handled  in  the  day,  yet  well  made 
and  ready  to  get  in,  in  just  the  condition  to  he  damaged 
most  by  rain,  caps  can  lie  put  on  and  left  if  necessary 
for  several  days,  when  it.  will  come  out  bright  and  dry. 
Hay  partly  made  keeps  its  color  if  not  left  too  long,  and 
is  easily  shaken  out,  and  the  saving  in  labor  also  is  great 
compared  with  .handling  wet  ha.v.  In  catchy  seasons, 
when  showers  are  frequent,  caps  may  pay  for  themselves 
more  than  once.  In  use  the  caps  are  left  on  the  hay  till 
dry,  when  the  stakes  arq  pulled  from  the  ground  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  caps,  and  when  a  suflielenf  number  has 
been  loosened  the  collector  takes  each  by  the  center  and 
the  stakes  fall  together  as  ho  tucks  the  bundle  under  his 
arm,  till  he  has  10  or  12,  when  he  lays  them  In  a  heap 
to  he  tied.  This  is  about  the  right  number  to  handle 
easily  and  carry  about  over1  the  farm.  I  often  load  up 
a  rake  with  bundles  of  caps  so  as  to  make  a  quick  run  to 
the  Add  before  a  shower.  G.  s.  taine. 

Maine. 

In  reply  to  II.  F.  1).,  page  578,  in  regard  to  liay  caps, 
we  use  grade  A  sheeting,  being  three  feet  wide.  We  cut 
two  yards  long,  sow  two  edges  together,  hem  the  two  raw 
edges,  making  a  square  sheet.  We  make  about  12  to  each 
boit  of  cloth.  A  piece  or  strip  half  au  inch  wide  anil 
three  inches  long  can  he  sewn  on  any  two  corners  to 
enable  you  to  put  a  peg  through  into  the  earth  or  thrust 
under  the  haycock  on  the  weather  side  to  keep  It  on  if 
desired.  We  use  also  another,  two  grades  lighter,  cut  36 
feet  loug,  sewn  through  both  edges,  and  loops  sewn  on 
both  edges  three  feet  apart,  one  in  the  middle  at  each 
end,  which  we  use  to  cover  six  by  three  feet  sash,  also 
to  take  the  place  of  sash  on  cold  frames.  Having  uni¬ 
form  frames  everything  goes  smooth,  and  often  gives  the 
use  of  12  sash  for  another  bed  or  frame.  We  use  both 
kinds  of  sheets  for  various  things,  to  cover  from  frost,  or 
sunburn.  After  the  season’s  work  they  are  washed  clean, 
dried  and  folded,  and  placed  ready  for  future  use.  Our 
clovers  grow  very  rank,  and  by  building  the  heaps;  not 
rolling  up,  we  lind  the  six-foot  caps  just  right.  Upon  our 
orchard  grass  heaps  they  work  well  also;  we  have  to 
cut  early,  as  we  take  two  crops  off  it,  second  one  often 
the  best.  We  do  not  oil  the  sheets.  a.  w.  s. 

Hartford,  Conn.  _ 


AN  INSURANCE  EXPERIENCE. — Some  time  ago  you 
printed  some  matter  about  insurance  companies  which  I 
thought  was  a  little  hard  on  them,  but  I  am  coming 
around  to  your  way  of  thinking.  1  have  always  argued 
that  they  were  an  excellent  thing,  as  they  gave  not  only 
protection  in  case  of  death,  hut  also,  as  I  supposed,  a  fair 
rate  of  interest.  Before  going  into  it:  I  looked  up  the 
promises  of  several  old-line  companies  and  figured  out 
their  payments  through  a  series  of  years,  and  decided  that 
the  investment  parr  was  as  good  as  four  per  cent  com¬ 
pound  Interest.  I  got  the  impression  from  my  figuring 
that  the  - -  - ,  which  has  an  excellent  reputa¬ 

tion.  looked  the  most  promising  as  an  investment,  so  I 
subscribed  for.  one  $1,000  endowment  on  a  five  payment 
plan,  i.  e.,  I  paid  $83.03  for  five  consecutive  years,  after 
which  the  insurance  company  would  use  this  money  until 
It  earned  enough,  above  the  cost  of  carrying  the  risk,  lo 
equal  face  of  policy,  $1,000,  whereupon  I  would  receive 
the  $1,000.  T  made  my  first  payment  in  1900.  my  last 
in  1904.  Lately  I  wrote  in  to  find  how  much  my  policy 
had  earned,  and  found  the  magnificent  sum  of  $11.72 
approximately.  They  write  that,  my  policy  is  credited 
$42(1.87.  At  $83.03,  my  payments,  five  of  them  would.be 
$415.15  actual  cash  paid  by  me,  the  first  $83.03  having 
been  earning  interest  for  them  since  1900.  At  four  per 
cent  compound  interest  these  payments  would  figure  to 
considerably  over  $500.  about  $530.98.  Now.  if  a  person 
wants  straight  insurance  simply  for  protection,  some  of 
tfio  old-line  companies  are  no  doubt  all  right,  but  as  an 
Investment,  in  any  way  whatever,  count  mo  out. 

New  Jersey.  f.  m.  c. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  only  argument  we  have  heard  in  favor 
of  this  sort  of  Insurance  is  that  if  you  had  not  put  the 
money  with  the  company  you  would  have  spent  it  anyway! 


THE  COST  OF  MILK. 

On  page  584  wo  printed  some  figures  by  E.  S.  Lovell 
taken  from  the  Newtown  (Conn.)  Bee.  A  number  of  other 
dairymen  in  that  section  are  coming  in  with  figures,  and 
we  are  able  to  give  a  few  of  them. 

PROFIT  OF  23  CENTS. — J.  B.  Fairchild  makes  this 
statement  : 

“On  May  10  I  was  milking  16  cows,  and  taking  the 
average  of  the  milk  for  May  9.  10  and  11,  I  had,  on 
May  10,  310  pounds  at  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds,  or 
$3.87.  The  feed  for  the  16  cows  was: 

Cornmeal,  60  lbs.,  at  $32  per  ton . 96 

Wheat  bran,  55  lbs.,  at  $32  per  ton . 88 

liay,  240  lbs.,  at  $15  per  ton .  $1.80 


$3 . 64 

Received  for  milk  .  $3.87 

Profit  over  cost  of  milk . 23 


“Think  this  over,  then  think  again,  and  if  opportunity 
offers  for  you  to  speak,  speak  twice.” 

THE  COST  OF  GRAIN. — The  following  is  part  of  a 
statement  made  by  R.  C.  Mitchell  : 

“One  of  the  great  drawbacks  with  many  dairies  is  the 
number  of  boarders  in  it.  It.  is  safe  to  say  there  are 
hundreds  of  cows  in  this  State  that  do  not  produce  auy 
more  than  enough  milk  to  pay  for  their  feed.  No  dairy¬ 
man  can  afford  to  keep  such  cows.  You  want  the  milk 
scales  to  find  them.  I  will  give  the  average  cost:  of  grain 
and  amount  received  per  cow  for  the  years  1907-1908.  In 
addition  to  the  grain  the  cows  were  fed  silage  mornings, 
hay  at  noon  and  dry  stalks,  cut,  at  night.  In  1907  :  cost 
of  grain,  $29.52 ;  received  $127.71.  in  1908 :  cost  of 
grain,  $37.71  ;  received  $128.35.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
say  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  help  should  he  charged 
to  the  dairy,  as  the  help  that  cares  for  the  dairy  grows 
tobacco  and  potatoes  for  money  crops,  and  there  are  some 
days  when  I  take  hold  pretty  well  myself.  Every  dairy¬ 
man  should  have  plenty  of  oats  and  peas  and  sweet  corn 
to  feed  green;  it  is  hotter  than  grain  to  feed  during  the 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall.  But  for  four  acres  of  sweet 
corn  I  would  have  been  put  out  of  business  last  Fall. 
Try  a  small  piece  of  Alfalfa.  It  will  grow  all  right  here 
if  you  get  the  conditions  right.  I  started  one  acre  last 
August.  It  looks  fine  now.” 

A  BOOKKEEPER'S  OPINION. — Look  back  to  page  584 
and  read  Mr.  Lovell's  figures,  and  then  the  following  from 
T.  Lee  Roberts,  who  is  a  manager  for  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  : 

“First,  corn  and  cob  meal  can’t  he  worth  more  than 
$16  a  ton,  while  the  price  lie  quotes  on  wheat  bran  and 
cotton  seed  ($32)  will  go  one-half  cob  meal  at  80  cents 
per  100  and  one-half  at  $1.60  averages  $1.20  for  the  mix¬ 
ture.  Please  read,  therefore,  358  pounds  at  $1.20,  $4.30 
for  grain.  Second,  feeding  hay ;  Roughage,  as  fed  to 
milch  cows,  is  not  worth  $15  in  the  bay;  $12-$15  is  this 
week’s  quotation  for  New  York — pure  clover  at  that. 
However,  call  his  hay  $12  in  the  barn,  and  465  pounds 
at  60  cents  costs  $2.79  a  day.  Third,  his  labor  is  too 
high ;  three  men  ought  to  feed  aud  milk  31  cows  in  one 
and  one-fourth  hours,  i.  e.,  four  hours’  work.  Again  at 
night  four  hours  more.  Due  mau  ought  to  feed  31  cows 
in  the  noon  hour,  another  hour;  and  one  man  and  yoke 
of  oxen  could  clean  out  stables  and  spread  manure  in 
another  hour.  One  and  a  half  hour  delivering  milk  makes 
a  total  of  11%  hours  at  15  cents,  or  $1.73  per  day.  This 
Is  to  say,  a  right  handy  farm  hand,  to  whom  one  would 
pay  $1.75  a  day  the  year  around  to  do  all  these  chores, 
could  get  around  to  do  them  on  time  in  a  day  of  12  hours. 

“Summarized,  Mr.  Lovell's  expense  should  read  as  re¬ 
vised  : 

Grain  .  $4.30 

Hay  . 2.79 

Labor  .  1.73 


Total  .  $8.82 

“His  receipts  are  all  right  except  that  there  is  no  ac¬ 
count  for  manure.  Add  3,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  at  $1 
per  ton,  or  $1.50  per  diem,  to  $10.01  for  milk,  and  liis 
receipts  from  cows  are  $11.51,  or  a  profit  of  $2.69  on 
dairy  account.  Very  different  from  a  deficit  of  $1.98, 
which  at  that  rate  must  put  Mr.  Lovell  iuto  the  hole  to 
the  tune  of  $722.70  a  year.” 

A  DAIRYMAN’S  OPINION. — Mr.  Chas.  A.  Bearinger 
discusses  the  various  articles.  From  his  letter  we  can 
take  hut  a  few  extracts  ; 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  figures  Mr.  Lovell  gives  are 
conservative  and  accurate,  and  no  clear-thinking,  practical 
man  who  has  had  to  wrestle  with  the  conditions  during 
the  past  eight  months  will  take  exception  to  any  of  his 
statements.  The  only  reasons  I  can  see  that  will  keep 
Mr.  Lovell  or  any  of  us  from  going  “in  the  hole”  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  few  mouths  when  we  can  make 
milk  without  the  use  of  grain,  and  also  grow  as  much  as 
we  can  of  what  we  must  use. 

“in  Mr.  Roberts’  article  is  clearly  visible  the  hand  of 
the  accountant,  but  it  lacks  force  because  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical.  To  the  man  who  must  pay  out  a  dollar  for  milk 
tickets  regularly  it  will  probably  look  all  right.  But 
where  is  the  man  who  will  do  what  he  has  laid  out  for  a 
day’s  work?  The  nature  of  dairy  work  is  such  that  we 
must  have  plenty  of  help  at  milking  time,  but  bow  must 
we  employ  the  men  during  the  intervening  hours  so  that 
their  labor  will  return  us  a  profit  ?  True,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  instances  where  outside  work  is  obtainable  so  that 
the  men  can  be  employed  to  advantage,  but  this  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

“In  both  Mr.  Lovell’s  and  Mr.  Roberts’  statements  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  value  of  the  teams  used  in  han¬ 
dling  milk  and  manure.  These  teams  must  be  maintained. 
The  bouts  at  which  they  must  necessarily  he  used  for 
both  these  operations  render  it  impossible  to  devote  much 
time  to  other  work,  and  a  charge  should  he  made  ac¬ 
cordingly.  If  it  was  as  easy  for  us  to  get  the  grain 
mixture  which  Mr.  Roberts  mentions  at:  the  price  lie 
quotes  as  it  is  for  him  to  quote  it.  we  would  have  a  little 
more  to  show  for  our  past  year’s  work.  I  shall  always 
be  glad  to  think  of  Mr.  Roberts  as  an  expert  accountant, 
but  judging  from  these  two  articles  I  must  look  to  Mr. 
Lovell  for  practical  advice  in  running  a  dairy.  Most  of 
us  have  not  the  ability  to  tabulate  and  arrange  figures 
so  that  they  wiU  make  a  good  showing,  but  we  do  know 
that  after  a  year  of  faithful  work  and  no  extravagances 
we  have  nothing  left  hut  the  manure,  with  which  to  raise 
more  crops,  to  feed  more  stock,  to  make  more  manure-.” 


LONG  ISLAND  LAND. — A  table  of  the  cultivated  and 
uncultivated  lands  of  Long  Island,  prepared  by  Ralph 
Peters,  president  of  the  Long  Island  railroad,  is  full  of 
significance.  In  Queens  County  only  10,000  acres  out  of 
a  total  of  82,580  arc  cultivated  as  farms.  In  Nassau 
County  20,000  out  of  a  total  of  161,280  acres  are  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  in  Suffolk  County  200JJ0O  out  of  a  total  of 
587,520  acres  are  cultivated.  Out  of  a  total  of  good 
farm  lands  of  831,380  acres,  only  230,000  acres  are  being 
utilized  as  farms  under  cultivation.  This  is  within  an 
average  say  of  50  miles  from  the  best  markets  for  farm 
produce  in  the  world.  No  wonder  vegetables  aud  farm 
produce  generally  is  scarce  and  high  in  price.  In  this 
particular  case  the  reason  is  not  far  to  find.  If  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  excessive  rates  charged  h.v  the  Long  Island 
Express  and  Railroad  Company  for  marketing  the  produce 
and  supplying  the  required  fertilizer.  In  many  cases,  for 
example  green  corn,  cabbage  or  any  similar  crop  often 
costs  nearly  or  quite  as  much  for  expressage — the  only 
way  to  get  it  to  market  in  good  condition — as  it  is  worth 
after  it  gets  there.  These  condition,  however,  are  rather 
encouraging  for  farmers  farther  away  from  New  York,  for 
if  such  a  large  proportion  of  farm  lands  on  Long  Island 
are  being  permitted  to  grow  up  in  weeds  and  underbrush, 
under  the  name  of  city  lots  it  must  add  to  the  value  of 
farm  lands  and  increase  the  farmers'  profits  elsewhere. 

J.  H.  G. 

It  N.-Y. — These  figures  also  show  that  on  Long  Island 
60,000  acres  are  “under  lot  development.”  This  may  in¬ 
terest  some  of  our  people  who  insist  upon  investing  money 
in  new  towns !  There  were  73,000  acres  given  up  to 
private  estates,  and  35,000  acres  for  private  clubs,  golf 
grounds,  etc. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  FLAG. 

I  did  not  know  it  was  so  dear, 

Till  under  alien  skies 
A  sudden  vision  of  it  near 
Brought  tears  into  my  eyes. 

To  wander  down  the  crooked  street 
Of  some  far  foreign  town  ; 

No  friend  amid  the  crowd  you  meet. 

Strange  faces  peer  and  frown; 

To  turn  a  corner  suddenly, 

And  ah!  So  brave  and  fair, 

To  spy  that  banner  floating  free 
Upon  the  foreign  air ! 

Most  beautiful  its  starry  blue. 

Most  proud  its  white  and  red; 

The  meaning  thrills  one  through  anc 
through 

For  which  the  heroes  bled. 

0>  that  will  catch  the  careless  breath, 

And  make  the  heart  beat  fast; 

Our  country's  flag  for  life  and  death! 

To  find  our  own  at  last ! 

In  those  far  regions,  wonder-strewn. 

No  sight  so  good  to  see — 

My  country's  blessed  flag,  my  own, 

So  dear,  so  dear  to  me ! 

— Abbie  Farwell  Brown  in  The  Churchman. 

* 

Among  pretty  foreign  china  are  sets 
of  egg-cups,  each  cup  having  a  saucer¬ 
like  base  with  a  little  depression  on 
each  side  to  hold  individual  pepper 
and  salt  shakers.  The  latter  are  just 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  robins’ 
eggs,  in  china  to  match  the  rest  of  the 
set. 

* 

Red  currant  and  raisin  jam  is  a  de¬ 
licious  old-fashioned  recipe.  Pick  over 
seven  pounds  of  fine  large  red  cur¬ 
rants.  Prepare  previously  three  pints 
of  currant  juce  strained  from  another 
lot  of  currants;  add  to  the  juice  seven 
pounds  of  sugar,  boil  three  minutes, 
and  then  add  the  seven  pounds  of  cur¬ 
rants,  with  one  pound  of  stoned  raisins. 
Cook  for  ten  minutes,  then  seal  in 
small  jars  or  jelly  glasses. 

* 

T he  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  recently  issued  Farmer’s  Bulletin 
359,  “Canning  Vegetables  in  the  Home,” 
by  J.  F.  Breazeale,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry.  It  will  be  found  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  we  recommend 
housekeepers  to  study  it.  We  find  that  a 
good  many  of  our  readers  tried  the. 
recipe  given  last  year  for  salted  corn 
with  great  success.  One  correspond¬ 
ent  tells  us  that  she  used  the  last  of 
her  salted  corn,  still  in  fine  condition, 
on  May  15. 

* 

An  embroidery  teacher  gives  a 
method,  new  to  us,  of  transferring  em¬ 
broidery  patterns  from  the  embroid¬ 
ery  itself.  Lay  a  piece  of  tissue  paper 
over  the  embroidery;  stroke  the  bowl 
of  a  silver  spoon  over  the  hair  a  few 
times,  and  then  rub  the  tissue  paper 
over  the  embroidery  with  the  spoon ; 
the  result  is  a  transfer  of  the  pattern. 
The  teacher  says  that  it  does  not  seem 
due  to  oil  from  the  hair,  as  dry  and 
frequently  washed  hair  gives  the  same 
results,  but  this  process  is  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  copying  the  patterns 
of  fine  French  embroideries  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  paper  after  the  usual 
manner. 

* 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Drs.  Henr}- 
L.  Shaw  and  Arthur  T.  Laird  in  a 
joint  paper,  stated  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  over-rate  the  danger  to 
children  from  tuberculous  milk.  Drs. 
Shaw  and  Laird  took  the  position  that 
the  attention  of  the  public,  should  l.ot 
be  diverted  from  the  great  and  very 
real  danger  of  human  contagion.  If, 
they  argued,  tuberculous,  milk  was  as 
virulent  as  so  many  persons  assert, 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
children  at  all  escaped  infection.  A 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  a  child 
by  rational  symptoms  alone,  they  con¬ 
tended,  was  impossible  in  the  early 
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stages.  They  said  that  the  history  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  family  of  a  sick 
child  was  almost  a  prior  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  some  form  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  association  of  the  child 
with  tuberculous  parents,  or  other  con¬ 
sumptives,  they  said,  was  a  matter  of 
such  importance  in  the  diagnosis  as  well 
as  in  the  prevention  of  the  disease  that 
every  member  of  a  tuberculous  family 
should  be  examined  as  a  matter  of 
routine.  Children  especially  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  infection  because  of  their 
irresistible  impulse  to  place  everything 
in  their  mouths.  They  pointed  out 
the  enormous  danger  to  children  in  the 
home  of  the  tuberculous  adult.  Dust 
from  a  room  inhabited  by  a  consump¬ 
tive,  they  declared,  had  been  found 
virulent  for  six  weeks.  Towels,  they 
said,  were  a  fertile  source  of  infection. 
Other  dangers  were  in  unhygienic  sur¬ 
roundings  and  improper  food.  They 
maintained,  however,  that  this  was  not 
necessarily  an  indication  that  the  in¬ 
fection  was  always  of  the  bovine  type, 
and  contracted  from  the  use  of  milk 
from  tuberculous  cows.  They  said  that 
bottle-fed  babies  had  a  greatly  les¬ 
sened  resistance  to  any  infection. 

Faithful  Friends.  * 

The  following  recipes,  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive,  are  considered  valuable  helps 
in  the  writer’s  household : 

Lentil  Rissoles. — They  are  useful  for 
supper  and  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
meat.  Soak  one-half  pound  lentils 
over  night,  pour  off  water,  cover  with 
fresh  water  and  add  a  small  onion  cut 
into  little  pieces.  Cook  until  lentils 
will  mash  to  a  smooth  paste;  it  should 
be  very  stiff.  Add  one-half  cup  or 
more  bread-crumbs,  pepper  and  salt 
(season  rather  lightly,  if  liked),  turn 
out  on  a  flat  dish  to  cool.  Shape  into 
rounds,  roll  in  flour,  then  in  egg  and 
breadcrumbs,  fry  in  very  hot  fat  until 
brown.  This  will  make  about  10  ris¬ 
soles  and  may  be  served  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  brown  gravy,  and  are  nice  with 
onion  (chopped)  and  macaroni  boiled 
till  tender,  to  which  may  then  be  added 
milk  and  a  thickening  of  flour  and  but¬ 
ter,  pepper  and  salt. 

Baked  Salmon.—  Break  up  the  con¬ 
tents  of  one  can  of  salmon,  add  one 
cup  of  breadcrumbs,  one  cup  milk,  one 
teaspoonful  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
melted  butter.  Mix  well,  put  into  a  . 
greased  dish,  place  in  oven  for  half  an 
hour,  or  till  slightly  browned  on  top. 

Lemon  Molds. — Moisten  with  a  little 
water  two  good  tablespoon  fuls  corn¬ 
starch,  add  enough  boiling  water  to 
make  the  consistency  of  thick  starch, 
stirring  all  the  time  till  it  looks  clear. 
Add  five  or  six  tablespoon  fuls  sugar, 
according  to  taste,  the  grated  rind  aitd 
juice  of  two  lemons  and  two  eggs  well 
beaten.  Pour  into  cups  and  turn  out 
and  serve  when  quite  cold. 

Fruit  Pudding— Cover  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  pudding  dish  with  stewed  apples 
or  jam.  Then  take  two  tablespoonfuls 
flour,  one  tablespoonful  butter,  one  ta¬ 
blespoonful  sugar  and  two  cups  sweet 
milk,  mix  well  and  stir  over  the  stove 
till  it  boils  and  thickens.  Take  pan  off 
stove  and  add  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
mix  well,  add  a  little  flavoring  (not 
necessary),  pour  over  the  stewed  ap¬ 
ples  or  jam  and  bake  in  a  pan  of  water 
until  top  is  set  and  very  slightly  brown. 
Serve  cold,  with  or  without  cream. 

Margaret’s  Pudding. — Two  ounces 
butter,  two  ounces  flour,  two  ounces 
sugar,  two  eggs,  two  cups  milk.  Beat 
butter  and  sugar  together,  add  beaten 
eggs  and  flour,  mix  well  and  add  milk, 
stir  well  and  bake  in  buttered  dish 
until  set.  Serve  hot  with  cream. 

Sponge  Pudding. — One-half  pound 
flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder, 
two  ounces  drippings  or  lard,  four 
ounces  sugar,  rind  (grated)  and  juice 
of  one  small  or  one-half  large  lemon, 
one-quarter  pound  currants,  one  egg, 
enough  milk  to  make  just  moist.  Bake 
in  greased  pan  in  moderate  oven  about 
1l/2  hour.  Serve  hot  with  the  following 
sauce:  One  tablespoonful  flour,  one 

tablespoonful  sugar,  one  tablespoonful 
butter,  mix  well,  add  one  cup  milk,  or 
rather  more,  cook  until  it  thickens. 

A.  E.  F. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  very  attractive  lingerie  blouse  is 
shown  in  No.  6343.  The  blouse  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back.  When  the 
Dutch  collar  is  used  it  is  joined  to  the 
neck  on  the  outline  of  the  V.  When 


6343  Fancy  Tucked  Blouse* 
32  to  42  bust. 


high  neck  is  used  the  stock  can  be 
arranged  over  a  band  or  joined  to  the 
right  side  and  hooked  into  place  at  the 
left.  The  V  neck  can  be  finished  with 
a  frill  or  with  banding.  The  sleeves 
are  cut  in  one  piece  each  and  are 
.slightly  full  at  the  shoulders  but  snug 
at  the  wrists,  in  “leg  o’mutton”  style. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  3^4  yards  24,  3 
yards  32  or  2>Y®  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  8  yards  of  insertion  and  3y  yards 
of  edging.  The  pattern  6343  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  lingerie  gown  shown,  while  elab¬ 
orate  in  effect,  is  not  difficult  to  make. 


6389  Lingerie  Princesse  Gown, 
32  to  40  bust. 


The  gown  is  made  with  blouse  portion 
and  skirt.  The  blouse  is  faced  with 
tucking  and  the  material  can  be  cut 
away  beneath  if  a  thinner  effect  is 
wanted.  The  skirt  is  gored  and  the 
blouse  is  joined  to  its  lower  edge  by 
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means  of  a  belt  and  the  trimming  is 
arranged  over  the  entire  gown.  When 
the  scalloped  embroidery  is  used  the 
points  are  joined  to  form  the  sleeves 
and  tucking  is  arranged  under  the 
openings,  but  if  straight  edged  mater¬ 
ial  were  substituted  the  edges  could  be 
seamed  together  or  the  sleeves  cut 
from  the  material  of  the  gown  and 
trimmed  to  suit  the  fancy.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  9  yards  24,  7J4  yards  32 
or  sy2  yards  44  inches  wide  with  % 
yard  of  tucking,  y  yard  of  all-over  em¬ 
broidery  and  24 y2  yards  of  insertion 
to  make  as  illustrated.  The  pattern 
6339  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents. 

Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“That  always  makes  me  provoked,” 
said  Mrs.  Spraker,  with  a  suddenness 
that  made  me  jump,  and  look  around 
guiltily  to  see  what  I  had  done. 

“You  have  washed  two  fruit  jars 
and  their  covers — now  which  cover 
goes  on  which  jar?” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  I  faltered. 

“W  ell,  you  may  not  know  till  next 

Winter  when  you  find  a  jar  of  fruit 

spoiled ;  then  you  can  make  up  your 

mind  that  you  put  the  wrong  covers  on 
your  jars.” 

“Does  it  make  any  difference?” 

“I  find  it  does,  and,  anyway,  if  a  jar 
is  all  right  I  don’t  care  to  try  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  cover  that  don’t  belong 
to  it.  Lots  of  folks  don’t  know  why 
their  fruit  spoils,  but  I  could  tell  them 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  is  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  take  care  of  their  jars. 

“When  I  put  up  my  fruit  I  stand  the 
jars  upside  down  for  a  while  to  see  if 
they  are  tight.  If  I  see  little  bubbles 
of  air  going  up  through  the  contents 
of  the  jar  I  know  it  won’t  keep,  so  I 
have  to  do  it  over  again.  Generally,  if 
I  put  on  an  additional  rubber  it  will 
be  all  right,  but  once  in  a  while  there 
is  a  jar  that  you  can’t  make  tight,  no 
matter  what  you  do  to  it.  Such  a 
one  I  mark  so  I  will  know  it,  and  use 
it  for  jelly,  or  something  that  does  not 
have  to  be  airtight. 

“When  I  use  a  jar  of  fruit  I  am 
very  careful  to  wash  the  jar  perfectly 
clean,  scald  it  and  dry  it  thoroughly, 
and  if  it  is  a  Mason  jar  I  take  special 
pains  with  the  cover  and  dry  it  in  a 
warm  place.  Then  I  put  the  rubber  in¬ 
side  and  screw  on  the  cover.  If  there 
are  two  rubbers  I  put  them  both  in. 

I  may  not  use  them  the  next  year,  but 
it  shows  me  that  two  rubbers  have  to 
be  used  on  that  particular  jar. 

“Another  thing.  When  you  open  a 
Mason  jar  be  very  careful  about  the 
cap,  and  if  you  have  to  use  a  knife 
blade  to  let  in  the  air,  let  it  be  a  very  N 
thin  one,  and  don’t  pry  up  the  flange, 
for  if  you  do  you  spoil  your  cap.  If 
it  is  a  glass-topped  jar,  put  your  knife 
under  the  rubber,  and  then  you  won’t 
chip  pieces  off  the  cover.” 

“I’ll  try  to  remember  these  points,” 

I  said. 

“If  you  do  you’ll  find  you  have  very 
few  jars  of  fruit  spoil,”  said  Mrs. 
Spraker.  susan  b.  robbins. 

Danish  Cookies. — Two  cups  of  flour, 
one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  but¬ 
ter  and  one  teaspoon  of  baking  pow¬ 
der;  rub  all  together  with  the  hands  as 
for  pie  crust,  then  add  the  beaten  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  one  scant  saltspoon  of 
salt  and  enough  sweet  cream  (a  little 
more  than  half  a  cup)  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Take  a  piece  of  the  dough  the 
size  of  a  walnut  and  roll  it  with  the 
hands  until  it  forms  a  long  strip  the 
thickness  of  a  finger.  With  this  form 
a  ring  about  the  size  of  common  cook¬ 
ies,  dip  the  ring  in  granulated  sugar, 
pressing  the  sugar  in  lightly  with  the 
finger  tips-,  put  in  buttered  pans  and 
bake  like  other  cookies.  Should  flavor¬ 
ing  be  desired  add  a  teaspoon  of  lemon 
juice  or  two-thirds  teaspoon  of  vanilla 
extract. 
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Baby’s  Handkerchief  Cap. 

I  have  not  seen  an  answer  to  the  in¬ 
quirer  who  wished  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  baby’s  handkerchief  cap,  and  as 
1  have  first  finished  one  for  a  neigh¬ 
bor  I  decided  to  tell  about  it.  I  did 
not  make  it  from  a  handkerchief,  as 
the  name  would  imply,  but  from  a 
wide  piece  of  embroidery  left  from  a 
fine  corset  cover, *  and  I  doubt  if  any 
fine-embroidered  handkerchief  would 
be  large  enough,  though  two  exactly 
alike  could  be  put  together.  First  I 
took  a  piece  of  old  cloth  and  made  a 
cap  to  fit  the  baby’s  head  for  a  pattern* 
so  I  would  run  no  risk  of  spoiling  the 
embroidery.  I  took  a  strip  of  the  em¬ 
broidery  long  enough  to  go  around  the 
baby’s  head,  measuring  from  beneath 
the  chin  up,  and  about  two  inches  wider 
than  the  measure  from  the  face  to  the 
center  of  the  head  in  the  back.  It  will 
look  about  like  this: 


Q 

& 


I  turned  it  back  at  the  dotted  line 
A.  B.  and  cut  it  at  the  lines  C.  D.  I 
hemmed  it  all  around  the  ends  and 
sides,  making  the  hem  Cl  D.  Id.  C.  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  the  hem  A.  C.  and  R.  C. 
wider.  I  then  worked  eyelet  holes  in 
the  hem  from  C  to  D,  making  a  piece 
that  looked  like  this: 


I  laced  the  eyelet  holes-  together  with 
baby  ribbon,  tying  it  at  C,  and  ran  rib¬ 
bon  through  the  hem  DD,  tying  at  D 
where  I  passed  it  through  the  first 
eyelets,  drawing  it  to  form  crown.  I 
then  made  strings  from  the  plain  cloth 
cut  from  the  embroidered  part,  and 
trimmed  them  on  the  ends  with  the 
embroidered  edge,  which  I  sewed  on 
with  the  seam  on  the  right  side  and 
covered  this  with  fine  feather-edge 
braid.  The  cap  is  much  daintier  than 
I  can  show  in  a  picture.  When  it  is  to 
be  laundered  the  ribbons  can  be  taken 
out  and  the  cap  spread  perfectly  Hat  to 
he  ironed,  and  as  the  baby  grows  the 
part  turned  back  can  be  gradually  made 
narrower  mid  the  lower  hem  let  out, 
which  will  make  it  large  enough  for  a 
long  time.  mrs,  s.  r.  Johnson. 


A  Sewing- Room  Hint. 

One  of  the  neatest  ways  of  trimming 
wash  dresses  is  to  stitch  on,  by  ma¬ 
chine,  bias  or  straight  bands  of  the 
goods,  or  of  a  contrasting  color  or 
white.  For  a  variation  the  same  trim¬ 
ming  may  be  applied  as  a  binding  or 
piping,  if  it  is  desired  to  make  many 
garments  by  this  plan.  I  find  it  an  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  way  of  trimming  chil¬ 
dren’s  dresses,  as  it  accords  well  with 
the  popular  styles  and  is  very  easily 
ironed.  The  prettiest  every-day  dresses 
my  little  girls  have  are  of  blue  and 
white  checked  apron  gingham,  the  small 
check;  one  trimmed  with  bias  bindings 
of  white  lawn,  and  two  with  bias  bands 
of  the  gingham,  edged  with  bias  pipings 
of  white  lawn.  Hamburg  edging  or 
lace  would  appear  fussy  with  such  ma¬ 
teria1..  Simplicity  always  makes  for 
elegance,  especially  in  working  out 
color  effects.  In  making  up  a  mixed 
plaid  of  various  colors  the  trimming 
or  plain  goods  used  with  it  should  al¬ 
ways  match  the  darkest  color. 

Percales  are  very  useful,  as  they 
wear  so  well,  and  keep  their  color  to 
the  end.  Tn  trimming  them  with  bands, 
if  they  are  dark  grounds  and  white 
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patterns  the  bands  should  be  of  white,  learning  anything  about  home-making, 
and  if  light  grounds  and  dark  pattern  The  sewing  bureau  therefore  encour- 
the  trimming  preferably  matches  the  ages  them  to  use  the  needle,  especially 
pattern  in  color.  A  bright  red  polka-dot  in  making  baby  clothes  ,and  gives  them 
on  white,  trimmed  with  bias  bands  of  helpful  instruction.  I  hey  are  thus 
the  goods  edged  with  pipings  of  plain  taught  to  make  the  most  of  their  means, 
bright  red,  makes  a  veyr  dainty  com-  and  rendered  more  efficient,  without  the 


bination  for  a  little  girl.  The  bias 
band  of  the  goods  should  be  cut  so-  that 
a  row  of  polka  dots  runs  directly 
through  the  middle  of  the  band.  With 
percale  of  a  red  background  and  white 
pattern,  a-  plain  red  band  matching  per¬ 
fectly,.  is  much  better  than  white,  as  aroumi  a  three-inch  card  400  times;  tie 
the  red-bodied  percales  are  not  itsttally  jn  the  middle,  clip  the  ends,  and  then 
of  a  bright  red  I  one  time  trimmed  surround  the  rosette  with  loops  of  baby 


loss  of  self-respect  that  comes  with  so- 
called  “charity.’* 

A  handy  safety  pin  cushion  has  for 
its  foundation  a  round  flat  satin  cushion 
filled  with  bran  or  sawdust.  A  shaggy 
rossette  is  made  by  winding  silkateen 


ribbon;  put  this  on  the  top  of  the 
cushion,  and  hang  it  on  the  wall.  Fasten 
large  safety  pins  around  the  lower  half 
of  the  cushion,  and  put  a  chain  of  small 
ones,  looped  one  within  the  other,  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  center  of  the  rosette. 

Ffuckleberry  Breakfast  Cake. — One 
quart  of  flour,,  one  pint  of  sour  milk, 
half  a  cup  of  butter,  one  even  cup  of 
sugar,  three  eggs,  three  cups  of  ber¬ 
ries,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  sifted 
with  half  a  teaspoon ful  of  salt  twice 
through  the  flour.  Rub  butter  and  su¬ 
gar  to  a  cream,  beat  in  the  eggs,  the 
milk,  the  flour,  then  the  berries,  which 
should  be  first  picked  over,  washed, 
dried  and  rolled  in  the  flour  until  well 
covered.  Stir  in  quickly  and  lightly 
and  bake  in  two  broad  pans.  Cut  into 
squares  with  a  sharp  knife  and  eat 
warm. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Emma  Paddock  Tel¬ 
ford’s  recipe  for  Nebraska  corn  bread: 
Put  two  rounding  tablespoon  fuls  of 
lard  into  a  frying  pan  and  melt  it.  Make 
a  batter  with  two  cupfuls  of  cornmeal, 
two  beaten  eggs  and  one  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  sour  milk.  Pour  one-half  of 
pretty”  stopped  short  of  the  melted  lard  into  the  batter,  beat 
n  and  pour  the  batter  into  the  frying  pan. 

_ J  '  Set  the  pan  on  top  of  the  stove  where 

-T  ...  .  TT  it  will  cook  slowly,  covering  with  a  tin. 

1  he  Needle  As  An  Uphfter.  When  the  top  seems  firm  turn  the1  pan 

There  is.  one  sewing  establishment  in  over  on  a  trn  plate  and  lay  the  loaf 
New  York  which  will  not  employ  skilled 


such  a  dress  with  the  goods  wrong 
side  out,  because  I  could  not  match  it 
perfectly.  A  poor  match  is  worse  than 
no  trimming;  a  contrast  is  always  bet¬ 
ter. 

With  a  dress  of  navy  blue  percale, 
bands  of  white  percaline  are  a  very 
dressy  finish.  Of  course,  percaline  is 
a  lining  material,  but  it  looks  so  pretty 
that  no  one  asks  its  name,  and  with  a 
rich,  fine,  navy  percale  it  looks  at  a  lit¬ 
tle  distance  exactly  like  ribbon  trim¬ 
ming.  I  was  making  such  a  dress  for 
myself  one  time,  small  white  polka 
dots  on  fine  navy  blue  percale,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  percaline.  My  honest 
little  four-year-old  was  watching  very 
intently,  and  finally  gave  her  verdict  in 
a  serious  earnest  way. 

“Mamma,”  she  said,  “when  you  put 
that  dress  on  you’ll  be  awful,  awful 
pretty,  clear  up  to  your  face !” 

I  had  to  look  very  pleasant  when  I 
wore  that  dress,  so  the  folks  would  for¬ 
get  that  the 
my  face. 


workwomen,  and  which  loses  money 
every  year  as  a  matter  of  business.  This 
sounds  like  poor  judgment,  yet  it  is 
really  a  deliberate  and  thoughtful  in¬ 
vestment.  The  establishment  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  sewing  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor.  The  sewing  bureau  is  a  part 
of  its  relief  department.  There  are 
many  cases  where  a  woman  who  is  des¬ 
perately  poor  wants  some  work,  which 
will  enable  her  to  care  for  her  children 
and  keep  house  while  earning  a  trifle. 
The  sewing  bureau  gives  her,  ready  cut 
out,  baby  dresses  or  aprons,  with  thread 
and  needles  for  making  them.  She  gets 
four  garments  at  a  time;  when  they  are 
finished  she  receives  80  cents  for  the 
work,  and  10  cents  carfare.  She  can 
then  get  four  more,  though  a  limit  is 
put  on  the  number  for  a  week.  The 
finished  garments  are  sold  to  the  very 
poor  for  the  cost  of  the  material,  thus 
causing  a  loss  on  each  garment,  but  it 
must  be  rbmetnbered  the  money  paid  for 
the  sewing  has  helped  supply  absolute 
necessities  to  a  family  in  distress,  while 
the  garment  itself  has  covered  a  naked 
baby.  Only  those  who  have  seen  such 
cases  as  one  coming  under  our  personal 
observation,  where  a  baby  nine  months 
old  had  never  had  a  single  garment  in 
the  course  of  its  short  life,  being 
merely  wrapped  in  an  old  piece  of  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  can  understand  the  need  for 
such  clothes  among  the  very  poor.  In 
one  year  the  sewing  bureau  gave  out 
2f>,170  garments,  the  making  of  which 
aided  491  different  women.  For  sewing 
and  carfares,  $4,285.80  was  paid,  and  the 
material  cost  $2,558.  The  total  sales 
amounted  to  only  $1,048.82,  but  11,357 
garments  were  given  away.  Seven  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  other 
garments  were  made  without  charge  for 
the  hospital.  It  is  a  surprising  fact  that 
many  of  the  women  who  apply  for  this 
work  have  to  be  taught  the  simplest 
kind  of  sewing;  they  have  not  the  least 
idea  jiow  to  use  a  needle.  These  are 
women  who  have  drifted  along  without 
any  proper  bringing  up,  working  in  a 
factory,  and  finally  marrying  without 


back  with  the  top  down  in  the  pan. 
In  a  few  minutes  this  side  will  be 
browned  a  little. 


\VfHEN  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  an 
organ  for  the 

HOME 

SCHOOL 

LODGE 

CHAPEL 


or 


CHURCH 

Consider  the  - 

ESTEY 

AN  ORGAN  OF  OVER 
SIXTY  YEARS’  PRESTIGE 

Write  for  <ntx  new  illustrated  Gataloi/ue. 
Mailed  free  on.  wpvlication. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Box  W,  BRATTLE  BORO,  YT. 

JTICT  OUT  Low-priced.  S-Tb.  turn 

1  crank  So  wring  ;  hands  keep 
elo.'iM.  Women  ail  buy;,  luUit  to  Agents;  esclttr 
sive  territory  given ;  catalog;  free. 

U*  8,  Mor  INariu*  Street, 


Spring  Dresses 

Style  and  durability  blossom  into 
beauty  and  economy  in  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Shepherd  Piaida,  —  the 

cotton  dress  goods  with  perfectly 
fast  colors.  These  calicoes  have 
been  the  standard  of  the  United 
States  for  over  65  years.  Some 
with  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  yourdmler  for  Simpson- Eddystone  Prints.  If 
lie  hasn't  them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him 
supply  you.  Don't  accept  substitutes  and  Imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  no  ratio  us  at 
Simpsons  have  made. 


wREG.U.S.PAT.OFE  S 

EDdystgN£ 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


The  Best  Jar 
For  All  Kinds 


Of  Preserving 


bears  the  name  “Atlas.”  Use  Atlas  brand 
Jars  and  much  of  the  uncertainty  and  trouble 

preserving  time  will  disappear.  Atlas  jars  are 

better  glass;  have  stronger  tops; 
seal  surer  and  are  more  convenient  to  fill  and 
empty  than  any  other  name  or  make  of  jars.  The 

ATLAS 

E-Z  Seal  Jar 

(Lightning  Trimmings) 

is  an  especially  good  one.  Machine-made  and  there¬ 
fore  perfectly  smooth  at  the  top — No  danger  to  the 
hands  and  no  particlesof  glass  to  fall  Inside  when  using 
the  E-Z  Seal  Jar.  It  has  a  wide  mouth  and  takes  in 
large  fruits  without  cutting  or  crushing  them.  The 
ATLAS  SPECIAL  MASON 
also  has  a  wide  mouth  and  is  an  equally  good  jar, 
but  closes  with  a  screw  cap. 

If  your  dealer  canuot  supply  these  jars,  send  $3,  and 
we  will  express  prepaid  thirty  (30)  quart  size  Atlas  E-Z 
Seal  Jars  to  auy  town  having  an  office  of  the  Adams  or 
U.  S.  Express  Co.,  witliiu  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana  or  Michigan,  or  we  will 
quote  delivery  prices  in  other  portions  of  the  United 
States  by  freight  or  express. 

A  Book  of  Preserving  Recipes 

Sent  free  to  every  woman  who  sends  us  the  name  of 
her  grocer,  stating  whether  or  not  he  sells  Atlas  Jars. 

Kazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SEASONABLE  SHEEP  NOTES. 

I  presume  most  sheep  are  shbrn 
about  June  1.  Personally,  I  prefer  to 
shear  before  they  go  out  to  pasture, 
when  they  can  be  housed  and  protected 
from  changes  in  the  weather,  better 
than  after  they  go  to  the  field.  There 
is  not  the  soiling  of  wool  by  the  scour¬ 
ing,  incident  to  the  soft  grass.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  first  statement  as  being  true  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  dipping  shortly  after 
shearing.  It  takes  very  little  dip  to  go 
over  them  at  the  time,  they  dry  off 
quickly,  and  in  addition  to  killing  what¬ 
ever  ticks  there  may  be  on  them,  it  will, 
if  one  of  the  carbolic  dips  is  used,  not 
only  stimulate  the  skin,  but  destroy 
external  parasites,  from  which  they 
suffer,  and  by  them  more  loss  is  oc¬ 
casioned  than  most  sheep  keepers  rea¬ 
lize.  With  the  lambs,  it  is  doubly  im¬ 
portant  that  they  be  dipped,  for  their 
longer  wool  makes  a  shelter  for  ticks 
and  other  parasites,  after  the  old  sheep 
are  bare.  Many  a  lamb  begins  to  go 
back  from  the  time  the  'sheep  are 
shorn.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek: 
they  are  trying  to  maintain  themselves 
and  all  the  parasites  of  the  flock,  a 
hopeless  task,  so  far  as  growth  of 
lambs  is  concerned.  Much  as  is  said  of 


before  because  I  wanted  to  feel  cer¬ 
tain  from  my  own  experience,  which 
I  now  do.  Sheep  owners  ought  to 
raise  a  monument  to  Dr.  H.  C.  Mil¬ 
ler  of  Ohio,  who  was  the  first  to  pub¬ 
lish  abroad  the  results  of  his  work 
in  feeding  tobacco. 

Now  is  the  time  to  select  the  ewe 
lambs  that  are  to  be  kept  for  breed¬ 
ers,  before  the  temptation  to  sell  off 
the  best  for  a  high  price  for  slaughter 
is  presented.  One  can  now  tell  which 
round  out  and  show  the  proper  form, 
and  the  character  and  milking  qualities 
of  'the  'mothers.  Selections  at  this 
time,  and  after  this  manner,  will  in¬ 
sure  a  flock  of  which  one  may  be 
proud  at  maturity.  Waiting  until  the 
best  are  gone,  and  saving  what  the 
butcher  did  not  take,  is  breeding  down, 
not  up,  no  matter  how  good  the  foun¬ 
dation  stock.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

THOSE  IDLE  NEW  YORK  FARMS. 

Those  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
specting  the  unoccupied  farms  have 
called  forth  more  inquiries  than  any¬ 
thing  else  I  have  ever  written.  The 
questions  are  often  difficult  to  answer. 

I  have  said  that  the  lands  that  are 
offered  for  sale  at  such  low  prices  are 
mostly  on  our  uplands,  and  are  rolling. 
One  inquirer  wants  to  know  if  they 
are  very  hilly  or  only  rolling.  I  can 
only  say  that  a  friend  from  50  miles 
away  visited  us  and  called  the  lands 


A  DAIRY  SCENE  IN  CHENANGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  Fig.  376. 


the  damage  to  the  flocks  by  dogs,  I 
think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  loss 
from  parasites,  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal,  has  been  much  greater.  The 
latter  is  so  gradual — yet  constant — that 
its  force  is  not  realized  by  most,  and 
the  deaths  and  weaklings  are  laid 
to  grub  in  the  head,  and  a  variety  of 
other  causes,  that  really  have  little,  or 
nothing  to  do  it  with  it.  The  pity  of  it 
is,  that  these  troubles  may  nearly  al¬ 
ways  be  prevented,  if  they  are  looked 
after  in  time.  Many  a  man  has  be¬ 
come  discouraged  and  gone  out  of  the 
sheep  business,  simply  because  he  paid 
no  attention  to  these  things. 

In  addition  to  the  dipping,  I  am  sure 
after  the  second  year’s  exoerience  with 
feeding  tobacco  with  the  salt,  that  the 
extermination  of  most  internal  para¬ 
sites  is  no  longer  a  difficult  matter. 
Prior  to  that  time,  we  always  had  a 
few  lambs  at  least,  that  failed  to  grow 
and  were  hardly  worth  wintering,  if 
they  survived  until  that  time;  for  the 
past  two  seasons  we  have  not  had  one, 
and  they  have  run  where  sheep  have 
been  pastured  for  30  years.  We  began 
by  mixing  a  liberal  quantity  of  tobacco 
stems,  that  had  been  run  through  the 
feed  cutter,  with  their  salt  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  keeping  it  before  them  all  the 
time.  Now  we  put  a  box  in  the  pas- 
.  tures,  with  a  board  over  the  top  to  keep 
out  the  rain  and  keep  some  of  the 
stems  before  them  all  the  time.  I  spoke 
of  my  confidence  in  the  tobacco  treat¬ 
ment  when  I  first  began  to  try  it 
and  promised  to  report  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  the  results.  I  have  not  done  so 


quite  level,  while  a  man  from  the  level 
lands  of  Indiana  seemed  to  think  them 
very  hilly.  “Whether  a  thing  be  great 
or  small  depends  on  the  way  you  view 
it.”  Whether  these  hills  are  high  or 
only  slight  depends  upon  what  the  ob¬ 
server  is  accustomed  to.  One  letter 
received  to-day  is  quite  definite,  and 
seems  very  sensible,  at  least  in  certain 
respects.  The  writer  is  a  poultryman. 
He  wishes  to  come  East  in  order  to  get 
near  the  markets,  and,  undoubtedly,  at 
the  same  time  to  get  cheap  land.  These 
things  he  can  accomplish.  He  does 
not  care  for  rich  land  or  for  costly 
improvements.  He  can  raise  poultry 
on  poor  land,  and  can  make  improve¬ 
ments  to  suit  himself.  To  this  I  would 
say,  we  have  little  really  poor  land. 
Some  is  rather  moist  for  cultivation, 
but  such  would  not  be  suitable  for 
poultry.  There  are  a  few  locations 
that  are  gravelly,  and  consequently  not 
very  productive  unless  fertilized  with 
almost  every  crop.  Such  land,  espe¬ 
cially  if  with  a  southern  slope,  would 
be  an  ideal  poultry  farm.  Such  a  farm 
can  be  found,  but  one  cannot  step  out 
on  a  moment’s  notice  and  pick  it  up. 
A  little  time  would  be  required  to  find 
such  a  piece  and  at  the  same  time  find 
the  right  price.  As  for  buildings,  a 
buyer  should  look  for  fairly  good  ones 
at  least.  He  can  as  well  buy  a  farm 
with  pretty  good  buildings,  at  the  price 
of  the  buildings,  as  to  pay  almost  as 
much  for  those  .having  inferior  build¬ 
ings.  It  is  asked  if  we  have  a  lime¬ 
stone  soil.  Right  here  in  Chenango 
county  and  the  counties  adjoining, 
there  is  no  limestone.  North  of  us 
and  also  south,  in  Pennsvlvania,  there 
is  limestone,  and  lands  may  be  only  a 
little  higher  priced.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  are  better  lands. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  lyon. 


“BATH  IN  QSL” 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  “Bath  of  Oil," 
like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 

90  Days’ 

Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $110  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway— closest  skimmer — 
easiest  run— easiest  cleaned--10-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

063  Galloway  fits.,  Waterloo,  la. 


200 
to  900 
lbs. 


Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  Meadow  Brook,  84618,  whose  grandsire  was 
Lucies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
International  for  three  years.  These  hulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R. F.D. 5, Xenia , Ohio 


BULL  CALVES  BULL  CALVES 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

$20.00  TO  $2S.OO 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  We  sell  jobbers,  why  not  to  you  ?  All 
the  leading  families  represented.  Bargains  in 
cows  for  immediate  acceptance. 

R1VENBURGH  BROS.,  HILLHIJRST  FARM,  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  lJutter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Yflll  PanH  Affnrri  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  Ud  II  l  HIlUIll  you  a  leg.  Jersey  hull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C  .  Courage  I*.  S.  1818  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  II.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  BELTZHOOVKR. 
Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

FOIt  SALK  :  (  satisfaction  guaranteed  )  two  high 
bred  Jersey  Bulls,  one  ten,  one  sixteen  months 
old.  Both  out  of  Advanced  Registry  Cows,  having 
authenticated  yearly  fat  tests  made  under  supei- 
vision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University.  For  description  and  prices  address 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  "  Brightside,"  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogsand  a  variety 
of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come  see 
my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  20  cows,  18  heifers,  17  bulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Bred  in  the  purple  from  Johanna  Rue  3d’s  Lad, 
Jessie  DeBurke  Lad,  a  son  of  Sarcastic  Lad,  and 
Pontiac  Chiron,  a  son  of  Hengerveld  DeKol,  the 
greatest  bull  of  the  breed.  Prices  low  for  the  quality. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  Ail  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kill’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We. have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN 
BULL  CALF  FOR  SALK 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.  R.  ().  backing  is  32.48  IDS.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world's  record.  Bull  Calf  horn  April 
8th,  1909:  Dam,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  98965,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  It.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  be  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  he  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QU  ENT  IN  McADAM.Prop. 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


CET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,  Depl.E,  Braltleboro, VI. 


SPRING  HILL  STOCK  FARM, 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE  AND  POLAND  CHINA  SWINE. 

For  Sale-6  Scotch  and  Scotch  Topped  Bull  Calves 
from  8  mos.  to  1  year  old.  Also  one  4  year  Scotch 
Bull  from  Imported  Dam  and  Sired  by  Imported 
Bull  First  In  the  Ring.  A  few  exceptionally  well 
bred  Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts,  fall  farrow. 

For  particulars  address 

K.  It.  WKST  &  SON,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


ANOTHER,  SUGGESTION  right  here:  You  can 
A.  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  STOCK  FOODS  and 
know  they  are  pure,  clean  and  wholesome  (not 
mill  sweepings,  ground  chaff,  husks  or  distillery 
mixtures),  having  the  medicinal  properties  the 
proper  strength  for  your  particular  case.  With 
this  feed  you  can  force  the  fattening  of  stock  for 
the  market  without  danger  of  getting  the  blood 
feverish  or  the  legs  stocked  up.  Excellent  lor 
brood  mares,  growing  young  stock  or  for  keeping 
work  horses  in  condition. 

FORMULAS  FOR  A  FEW  COMBINATIONS: 

No.  1.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal,  36 
lbs.  Gluten  Feed,  6  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  2.  12  lbs.  Wheat  Shorts,  36  lbs.  Com  Meal, 
48  lbs.  Ground  Oats,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1  pkg. 
Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  3.  24  lbs.  Com  Meal,  40  lbs.  Dried  Brewers' 
Grains,  16  lbs.  Wheat  Bran,  4  lbs.  Linseed  Meal, 
1  pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

No.  4.  48  lbs.  Com  Meal,  12  lbs.  Wheat  Bran, 
6  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal,  12  lbs.  Linseed  Meal,  1 
pkg.  Kidney  and  Nerve  Powders. 

Mix  thoroughly  together  and  feed  as  a  regular 
grain  ration  and  in  quantity  to  suit  the  individual 
ease.  Price,  25c.  package ;  35c.  by  mail. 

I  will  furnish  my  Kidney  and  Nerve  Pow¬ 
ders  in  hulk  lots.  10  lbs.,  $3.50;  25  lbs.,  $7.56;  54 
lbs.,  $14;  100  lbs..  $25.  Freight  prepaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 

88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  THE  REST 

O.  I.  C.  SWINE 

THAT  MONEY  CAN  HUY 


Size  and  quality  combined.  Honest  and  fair  deal¬ 
ings  guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  free.  It  will  he  to  every  farmer  and  stock 
growers’  profit  to  make  inquiry  at  once.  Address: 

M.  L.  BOWERSOX  COMPANY 

R.  It.  4,  Box  9,  BRADFORD,  O. 


IL4lLIv  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
1  4  desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES.^, 


istered  Bull.  A.  A.  BRADLEY’, 


Yearling  Reg- 
Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


U  ,  FARMER’S  HOG 

Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

nilRfiP?  the  big  deep  fellows, 

UvnUUw  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  G  ilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

8HENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

SPECIAL — 30  Masterpiece  sows  bred.  Pigs  all  akcb;  the  type 
that  weighs  700  to  800  pounds  at  maturity,  with  short,  broad 
beads.  Come  and  see  them,  if  Impossible,  write  lor  free  book¬ 
let.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HA  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

- — - - - - 

Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGHBY  FARM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

PIGS  —  BOTH  SEXES. 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON. 

60  Wall  Street,  ....  New  York  City 

SALE-Choice  I'ar«e  Yorkshire  anti 

*■*"  Chester  White  Pigs,  of  both 
sexes.  These  pigs  are  from  brood  sows  producing 
large  litters,  and  from  good  herd  boars.  Also  two 
selected  Yorkshire  hoars  ready  for  service  and 
Yorkshire  gilts  old  enough  for  breeding. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  County,  New  York 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  In  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  hoars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  he  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J,  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups.  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown  Pa 


N I  CORN  DAIRY  RATION_T,leonlyunadu]tera- 

un|I  1  ■  ’  ted,  unsalted  complete 

dairy  feed.  Contains  the  three  best  and  most  costly  protein  feeds,  Ajax  Flakes,  Glu¬ 
ten  Feed  and  Green  Diamond  Cottonseed  Meal,  but  the  price  to  you  is  no  more  than 
that  for  inferior  feeds.  Send  for  Booklet.  CHAPIN  <fc  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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DESTROYING  LICE  ON  CATTLE. 

What  is  the  most  practical  way  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  lice  on  cattle  at  this  time  of 
the  year?  When  there  is  only  one  animal, 
it  might  not  he  so  difficult,  but  for  a  whole 
herd,  I  want  the  sure  and  practical  way. 

Nicholson,  I’n.  c.  r.  ti¬ 

lt  would  seem  to  me  that  almost  any 
practical  dairyman  ought  to  be  able  to 
handle  them.  The  various  “fly  killers” 
will  generally  kill  lice  also,  and  I  should 
think  that  would  be  about  the  easiest 
way  to  manage  them.  Just  get  a  gallon 
and  give  the  cattle  a  good  spraying  for 
several  days  in  succession.  A  strong 
solution  of  tobacco  will  also  do  the  busi¬ 
ness,  or  kerosene  and  lard  well  rubbed 
into  the  hair  is  quite  as  effective,  but, 
of  course  that  is  a  lot  more  troublesome 
to  use  than  the  things  that  can  be 
sprayed  on.  Then  the  first  rainy  day 
that  comes  after  the  cattle  go  out  to 
pasture  is  a  good  time  to  sweep  down 
all  cobwebs  and  dirt  and  then  get  out 
the  spray  pump  and  give  the  stable  a 
good  thorough  whitewashing.  Next  Fall 
just  before  the  cattle  go  into  Winter 
quarters  repeat  the  operation.  When 
the  stables  are  kept  clean  and  the  cattle 
are  kept  in  good  flesh  they  rarely  get 
lousy.  The  lice  do  not  seem  to  like 
fat,  and  I  have  heard  it  claimed  that 
cows  with  rich  oily  skins  never  have 
lice.  -  J-  G-  M- 

MORE  ABOUT  CONCRETE  SILOS. 

Seeing  enquiry  of  M.  G.,  page  344,  on 
concrete  silo,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  my 
plans  are  practical.  I  expect  to  build  silo 
12  x  24.  I  intend  to  go  in  ground  six  feet, 
put  a  bottom  of  field  stone  and  concrete 
one  foot  thick  ;  then  build  a  wall  one  foot 
thick  to  ground  line,  using  field  stone  and 
cement  and  sand  (screened)  one  to  six; 
then  place  forms  for  an  eight-inch  wall, 
making  concrete,  1-2-8,  and  using  a  heavy 
grade  of  woven  wire  fencing  for  rein¬ 
forcing.  I  wisli  to  use  all  the  field  stone  I 
can  to, save  sand  and  gravel,  which  has  to 
be  drawn  four  miles.  I  think  by  putting  in 
a  strong  foundation  I  can  make  silo  higher 
any  time  I  wish  to.  Any  corrections  or 
suggestions  will  be  appreciated.  There  is 
a  great  inquiry  for  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  tills  county.  a. 

Niagara'  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  stated  recently  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
nine  feet  is  too  deep  to  go  into  the 
ground  with  a  silo,  on  account  of  the 
inconvenience  of  getting  out  the  last 
few  feet,  unless  the  excavation  is  on 
a  side  hill,  and  the  silo  can  be  en¬ 
tered  lower  down.  There  is  no  other 
objection  to  going  in  the  ground,  and 
there  is  economy  of  construction  by  so 
doing.  If  you  are  going  to  use  forms, 
I  would  advise  using  the  lithe  concrete, 
as  the  cheapest,  and  if  you  put  it  up 
in  June,  so  that  it  can  have  the  Sum¬ 
mer  to  dry  out  in,  there  is  nothing  any 
better,  and  you  will  not  need  to  rein¬ 
force  it  with  wire.  I  am  not  guessing, 
but  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  and 
have  the  goods  to  show  for  it.  I  have 
a  cream  or  milk  house  put  up  with  this 
material,  more  than  20  years  ago.  I  he 
last  four  feet  in  three  silos  is  of  the 
same  material.  There  are  two  cold- 
storage  houses  within  a  few  miles  of 
my  place,  and  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  of 
Ghent,  has  an  entire  barn,  including 
two  silos,  as  well  as  the  New  Lebanon 
Shaker  silos  referred  to,  all  built  of 
lime  concrete:  I  think  all  these  build¬ 
ings  will  be  standing  to  the  end  of 
time. 

We  make  a  box  13  feet  long  6J4 
feet  wide  and  10  inches  high.  In  it 
slake  a  barrel  of  lime,  as  one  would 
for  mortar;  through  this  mix  12  bar¬ 
rels  of  gravel  or  coarse  sand,  free 
from  earth.  When  ready  to  fill  in  the 
forms,  spread  a  barrel  of  cement  on 
the  top  and  work  in  it  as  the  material 
is  required.  Wet  just  enough  to  han¬ 
dle  readily.  In  this  can  be  placed  all 
the  rough  stones  that  will  lie  without 
touching  one  another  or  the  outsides 
of  the  wall.  Here  one  uses  very  little 
expensive  material  and  little  skilled  la¬ 
bor.  It  requires  some  elbow  grease  to 
mix  the  stuff,  but  very  little  brains. 
The  latter  are  needed  to  see  that  the 
mixing  is  thorough,  the  forms  true  and 
that  they  are  not  raised  too  quickly,  be¬ 


fore  the  wall  sets.  A  wall  one  foot 
thick  and  four  feet  high,  16*4.  by  1114, 
took  five  barrels  each  of  lime  and  ce¬ 
ment  and  five  men  mixed  and  put  it 
in  in  one  day  after  the  material  was 
drawn.  edvv’d  van -alstyne. 

ANOTHER  STORY  ABOUT  ARTICHOKES 

On  page  543  I  read  an  inquiry  and 
answer  concerning  artichokes.  I  has¬ 
ten  to  assure  your  correspondent,  A.  J. 
T.  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  that  he  may  put 
his  faith  on  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  rather  than  on  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  Ohio  man  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  plant.  I  have  been 
a  grower,  in  a  small  way,  of  the 
so-called  Jerusalem  artichokes  for 
more  than  25  years,  and  can  hardly 
say  too  much  in  their  behalf.  I  plant 
early  iu  May  (from  the  tubers  in 
the  ground  from  last  season,)  any 
scrap  will  be  enough  to  start  a  hill — 
two  rows,  somewhat  over  100  feet 
each,  four  feet  apart,  three  feet  be¬ 
tween  plants,  if  possible  in  ground 
well  manured  and  not  occupied  by  arti¬ 
chokes  last  year.  Cultivate  with  horse 
and  hoe  until  the  plants  are  about 
knee  high,  and  then  let  them  alone 
until  just  before  the  ground  freezes. 
Then  I  take  up  with  a  digging  fork 
as  many  hills  as  I  may  think  I  need 
for  the  Winter,  putting  the  tubers  in 
a  pit  under  straw  until  wanted  for 
consumption.  You  will  note  that  they 
will  not  keep  if  allowed  to  dry  up, 
which  will  happen  if  they  are  dug 
more  than  a  week,  and  the  fresher 
they  are  taken  from  the  pit  or  ground 
the  better  they  are  for  stock  or  the 
table.  I  take  from  each  hill,  at  least 
a  peck  of  tubers.  I  feed  to  the  horses 
and  cows  and  boil  and  serve  (in  a 
white  sauce)  two  or  three  times  a  week 
at  my  own  table  as  a  vegetable.  There 
is  a  limited  demand  for  them  in  the 
markets — I  sell  at  $2  per  bushel  through 
the  Winter. 

To  sum  up,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  vegetable  (Winter)  which  I  would 
exchange  for  artichokes  if  I  only 
could  choose-  one.  j,  l.  W, 

Overbrook,  Pa. 

REGISTERING  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

Uegnniiujf  the  registration  of  pure-bred 
Percilft’ons,  ns  noted  ou  page  385  of  Tub 
K.  N.-Y.,  there  are  a  lot  of  so-called  Per- 
cheron  horses  in  the  United  Stales  that 
cannot  be  registered  In  the  Pcrchcron  stud 
books  approved  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  All  such  are 
either  registered  in  the  National  Registry 
of  French  Draft  Horses,  which  registers 
all  draft  horses  Imported  from  Frame,  or 
which  registers  Pcrchcron  top-crossed 
American-bred  draft  horses,  or  in  a  com¬ 
pany  at  Da  Grange,  1 11,,  that  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  our  government.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  two  leading  aud  Important 
registry  associations  for  Percheron  horses, 
the  Percheron  Registry  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Columbus,  G.,  and  the  Per¬ 
cheron  Society  of  America,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Chicago.  Geo.  W.  Stubblefield  is 
secretary  of  the  latter,  and  so  some  people 
refer  to  this  as  the  Stubblefield  Association, 
although  such  a  term  is  absurd,  as  Mr. 
Stubblefield  is  a  paid  olflciul  of  the  society. 
At  Plainfield,  0.,  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Percheron  Importers’  and  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  with  Jolm  A.  Forney,  secretary. 
Each  of  these  three  associations  has  pub¬ 
lished  one  or  more  stud  books  aud  has 
Government  recognition.  The  Percheron 
Registry  Company  will  register  no  horses 
excepting  purebred  Percherons,  tracing  ou 
both  sire  and  dam’s  side  directly  into  the 
books  of  the  Percheron  Society  of  France. 
Up  to  quite  recently  the  other  associations 
have  registered  Percherons  with  what  are 
called  top-crosses,  that  Is,  on  the  dam’s 
side,  the  mares  may  not  be  pure-bred,  but 
will  be  sired  by  registered  Percheron  stal¬ 
lions.  As  things  now  stand,  a  certificate 
of  registry  acceptable  to  the  Percheron  Reg¬ 
istry  Company  is  also  acceptable  to  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America,  but  not  all 
the  stallions  or  marcs  registered  in  the 
latter  society  would  be  acceptable  in  the 
Percheron  Registry  Company  office.  When 
one  is  negotiating  for  a  pyre-bred  Per¬ 
cheron,  it  will  be  well  to  investigate  care¬ 
fully  the  certificate  of  registry,  and  if  in 
doubt,  consult  the  Animal  Husbandman  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  whose  business  it  is  to 
supervise  the  matter  of  registration  to  a 
certain  extent.  c.  a.  puimb. 


The  Coming  Universal  Use  of 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


The  same  economical  considerations  which  have  already 
brought  about  the  practically  universal  use  of  creamery  and 
factory  sizes  of  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  are  absolutely 
certain  to  accomplish  the  same  result  in  the  use  of  farm  and 
dairy  sizes  of  such  machines  within  the  next  live  years.  This 
is  no  mere  advertising  claim  but  the  simple  statement  of  a 
conclusion  based  on  the  logic  of  facts  as  positive  as  to  outcome 
as  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem. 

The  same  considerations  of  greater  capacity;  closer  separa¬ 
tion,  particularly  under  hard  conditions ;  better  quality  of 
cream  and  butter;  more  economical  operation,  and  greater 
durability  are  bound  to  ultimately  accomplish  the  same  result 
in  the  use  of  small  as  of  large  sizes  of  cream  separators. 

But  naturally  it  requires  longer  and  is  vastly  more  of  an 
undertaking  to  educate  the  2,500,000  present  and  prospective 
American  users  of  farm  sizes  of  separators  as  to  the  importance 
of  separator  differences  than  the  12,000  users  of  creamery 
separators.  Naturally  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  a  user  appre¬ 
ciate  a  difference  of  $50.-  a  year  in  results  than  a  difference  of 
$1,500.-,  even  though  the  difference  of  $50.-  may  relatively 
mean  more  to  the  user  than  the  difference  of  $1,500.-. 

Again,  the  users  of  factory  or  creamery  sizes  of  separators  have 
so  much  better  sources  of  information.  The  use  of  the  separator 
is  a  business  with  them.  The  results  are  known  from  day  to 
day  and  year  to  year,  and  what  one  user  accomplishes  is  readily 
comparable  with  the  results  of  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  majority  of  users  of  farm  and  daily  sizes  of  separators 
know  little  of  separators  and  cannot  easily  determine  whether 
their  results  are  as  good  as  they  should  be  or  might  be  better 
under  other  circumstances.  But  the  problem  is  bound  to  finally 
work  out  in  the  same  way. 

The  DE  LAVAL  factory  separator  was  invented  31  years  ago 
and  commenced  to  come  into  creamery  use  28  years  ago.  Within 
a  few  years  the  original  patents  began  to  expire.  15  years  ago 
there  were  a  dozen  makes  of  power  cream  separators  on  the 
market.  Today  the  use  of  DE  LAVAL  factory  machines 
exceeds  98%  and  is  almost  literally  universal.  It  has  been  so 
for  five  years.  No  effort  is  longer  made  to  sell  any  other  make 
of  power  separator. 

The  1)E  LAVAL  hand  separator  was  invented  23  years  ago 
and  commenced  to  come  into  farm  use  about  20  years  ago.  As 
the  earlier  patents  expired  there  were  more  than  30  makes  of 
such  machines  on  the  market  five  years  ago.  Today  there  are 
less  than  a  dozen  and  not  more  than  five  which  have  a  sale 
worth  counting  at  all.  Each  year  the  number  decreases  and 
their  sales  become  fewer  and  more  difficult. 

What  is  true  in  America  in  this  way  is  true  in  even  greater 
degree  elsewhere  throughout  the  world.  In  many  countries 
the  sale  of  DE  LAVAL  machines  is  now  almost  universal. 
Dollars-and-cents  differences  in  product  mean  more  there  than 
to  American  farmers.  The  sale  of  cheap  “mail  order”  sepa¬ 
rators  has  not  been  attempted  elsewhere,  and  would-be  com¬ 
peting  manufacturers  and  dealer’s  have  never  been  so  unscrupu¬ 
lous  in  making  the  unjustified  “claims”  that  so  many  American 
buyers  have  accepted  as  facts. 

It  makes  an  AVERAGE  DIFFERENCE  OF  FIFTY  DOL¬ 
LARS  A  YEAR  whether  the  farm  user  of  a  separator  uses  the 
I)E  LAVAL  or  some  other  kind.  It  will  make  that  difference 
this  year  and  go  on  making  it  until  a  DE  LAVAL  is  used.  A 
DE  LAVAL  catalogue  helps  to  explain  this  and  is  to  be  had  for 
the  asking,  as  wrell  as  an  Improved  DE  LAVAL  machine  Im¬ 
practical  demonstration  of  it  to  any  intending  separator  buyer. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


41  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1813  £  1213  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Druhm  .8  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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173-111  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  A  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

101  First  Street 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

In  Publisher’s  Desk  of  May  22  you  say 
no  securities  of  publishing  business  seeking 
country  purchasers  are  desirable  invest¬ 
ments.  My  family  hold  Orange  Judd  se¬ 
curities.  They  are  Good  Housekeeping 
stock,  common  and  preferred,  and  building 
certificates.  The  Good  Housekeeping  pays 
live  per  cent.  The  building  certificates  pay 
five  per  cent  on  large  amounts,  and  10  per 
cent  on  $15,  which  are  put  out  only  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  one  to  each  subscriber.  They 
are  now  trying  to  sell  me  the  Cushman  se¬ 
curities.  I  would  like  your  opinion  of 
these  investments  in  your  paper. 

Massachusetts.  header. 

If  you  bought  Good  Housekeeping 
Co.  or  Orange  Judd  Co.  building 
certificates  thinking  that  you  got  any 
lien  on  or  interest  in  any  building  ypu 
were  simply  “misinformed”  by  your¬ 
self  or  some  one  else.  Neither  of  these 
companies  owns  a  building  or  real  es¬ 
tate  of  any  kind.  The  so-called  build¬ 
ing  certificates  issued  by  these  com¬ 
panies  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
any  building,  that  your  credit  with 
your  grocer  bears  to  your  neighbor’s 
barn.  They  are  in  effect  simply  ,a 
receipt  for  your  money,  with  a  promise 
to  pay  it  back  in  20  years.  You  are  al¬ 
lowed  10  per  cent  interest  which  is  pay¬ 
able  only  in  subscriptions,  at  50  per  cent 
more  than  others  pay  for  the  same  pa¬ 
per  in  cash.  The  so-called  Orange 
Judd  building  certificate,  then,  has  no 
claim  on  any  building,  and  is  simply  a 
scheme  by  which  you  loan  the  com¬ 
pany  $15,  in  exchange  for  which  you 
get  a  subscription  to  a  dollar-a-year 
paper.  If  you  withdraw  your  money 
in  less  than  20  years,  you  cannot  get 
it  all  back,  but  must  allow  $2  of  it  to 
be  applied  on  subscriptions,  so  that 
the  whole  remittance  could  not  be  re¬ 
covered  inside  of  20  years.  The  se¬ 
curity  for  the  money  is  only  the  net 
assets  of  the  company,  which  the  offi¬ 
cers  refuse  to  give  in  a  definite  tabu¬ 
lated  form. 

Good  Housekeeping  Co.  has  an  au¬ 
thorized  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000. 
The  only  asset  seems  to  be  the  good 
will  of  the  paper,  and  its  business. 
Like  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  no  tabu¬ 
lated  statement  of  its  assets  and  liabil¬ 
ities  has  been  furnished.  The  company 
does  not  even  publish  its  own  paper. 
The  paper  and  its  business  is  leased  to 
another  company,  which  controls  its 
stock.  There  is  an  advantage  in  this 
to  a  company  whose  stock  is  held  by 
small  investors.  These  small  stock¬ 
holders  must  have  their  dividends  or 
the  promoters  would  soon  be  in  hot 
water.  But  to  pay  dividends  when 
they  were  not  earned  would  be  a  crim¬ 
inal  offence,  as  these  promoters  discov¬ 
ered  in  another  case  some  time  back. 
By  this  clever  arrangement,  however, 
the  holding  company  may  pay  rental 
enough  to  cover  the  dividends  and  the 
dividend  payments  would  be  legal. 
Furthermore,  if  the  profits  increased 
later,  the  rental  need  barely  pay  the 
small  dividends,  while  the  holding 
company  might  reap  the  balance  of 
the  profits.  The  scheme  ought  to  work 
beautifully  for  the  insiders,  but  it 
seems  to  us  to  assume  a  large  bump 
of  credulity  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  expect  then  to  pay  20  per  cent  pre¬ 
mium  on  such  stock. 

The  Cushman  securities  are  so- 
called  debentures.  They  are  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  thing  as  a  promissory 
note  to  run  a  definite  time,  and  de¬ 
pend  for  their  value  on  the  net  assets 
of  the  Cushman  Company.  Herbert 
Myrick,  who  controls  the  company,  has, 
it  is  asserted,  declined  to  make  any 
financial  tabulated  statement ;  but  the 
assets  are  thought  to  be  onlv  the  good 
will  and  business  of  two  cheap  monthly 
papers,  which  carry  quite  a  volume  of 
patent  nostrum  and  fake  advertise¬ 
ments.  They  represent  what  was  left 
of  the  Cushman’s  numerous  publica¬ 
tions  at  Boston  after  the  post  office 
got  through  with  its  inspection  of 
them.  In  the  many  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  these  papers,  there  are  only 
two  or  three  advertisements  which 
would  be  accepted  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
or  any  other  publisher  with  a  decent 
regard  for  the  interests  of  his  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  would  as  soon  put  poi¬ 
son  before  our  family  on  the  din¬ 
ing-room  table  as  to  put  such  papers 
with  their  burden  of  cheap  stories  and 
fake  advertising  on  the  family  library 
table.  If  enough  of  people  patronize 
the  advertisers,  which  is  the  principal 
source  of  revenue,  there  will  be  profit 
enough,  no  doubt,  left  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  borrowed  money.  As 
long  as  the  present  entanglements  of 
various  companies  are  continued  it  will, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  pay  the  div¬ 
idends  and  interest  on  these  contribu¬ 
tions  to  stocks,  certificates  and  deben¬ 
tures  or  notes.  But  in  our  judgment 
there  is  no  sound  basis  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  money  in  such  proposi¬ 
tions  ;  and  any  disturbance  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  complicated  arrangements  either  by 


death  or  business  depression  might 
prove  disastrous  to  the  investors,  as 
they  would  not  be  marketable  then  or 
now  in  regular  investment  circles. 
When  Ostrander  organized  himself 
into  a  two-million-dollar  company,  and 
sold  the  stock  to  country  people  we 
supposed  that  the  limit  of  petty  fren¬ 
zied  finance  had  been  reached.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  capitalized  wind  and  water  with 
great  success,  but  in  our  judgment 
Ostrander  is  a  'clumsy  Clown  (com¬ 
pared  to  the  clever  financial  ring¬ 
masters  who  crack  the  whip  on  some 
of  the  recent  financial  rings  of  the 
publishing  circus. 

Farmers  who  write  us  about  the 
wisdom  of  putting  their  little  savings 
into  one  or  other  of  the  publishing 
enterprises  offered  them,  will  do  well 
to  study  the  >  history  of  the  Outing 
Publishing  Company.  The  Knapp 
Brothers,  who  controlled  it,  also  owned 
banks  at  Deposit  and  Callicoon,  N. 
Y.,  and  controlled  the  Binghamton 
1  rust  Company.  As  bankers  in  control 
of  the  people’s  deposits  they  loaned 
to  themselves  as  publishers  $520,000  of 
their  depositors’  money.  Of  course, 
they  could  put  any  value  on  the  maga¬ 
zine  they  cared  to  name,  and  as  long 
as  they  could  pay  the  interest  all  went 
well.  The  inevitable  finally  came.  The 
banks  and  trust  company  closed  their 
doors,  and  the  publishing  company 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Last 
week^  the  receiver  sold  the  magazine 
for  $30,000,  or  for  about  five  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  furnished  the  money  will 
hardly  get  any  of  this.  The  George 
Livingston  Richards  failure  in  Boston 
last  year  was  another  example.  This 
stock  ran  into  the  millions,  but  when 
the  failure  came  the  receiver  did  not 
collect  enough  to  pay  its  debts  and  the 
small  stockholders  throughout  the 
country  lost  all  their  money.  When 
the  promoters  are  appealing  for  your 
money,  they  never  mention  these  cases, 
but  they  will  point  out  the  two  or  three 
conspicuous  successes  made  by  houses 
which  have  succeeded  because  they  put 
their  own  money,  time  and  talents  into 
the_  work.  Such  publishers  did  not  ask 
their  subscribers  to  buy  stock  because 
it  was  too  much  of  a  risk,  while  suc¬ 
cess  was  uncertain.  After  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  was  past  they  wanted  the  honest 
profits  themselves  and  they  are  too  hon¬ 
orable  to  fix  up  a  scheme  by  which 
tbev  could  use  your  money  without 
giving  you  full  fruits  of  the  investment, 

Fadenliecbt  &  Co..  316  Washington  St., 
New  5  ork  City ;  commission  merchant. 

No  rating  to  justify  shipments  that 
we  have  been  able  to  discover. 

Giimm  &  Sons,  315  Washington  St.,  New 
5  ork  City,  commission  merchants,  eggs  and 
poult  ry. 

1  his  concern  has  made  petition  to  go 
into  bankruptcy.  The  liabilities  are  set 
down  at  $5S94  and  the  assets  at  $815. 
W  e  have  an  account  for  a  subscriber 
"for  a  shipment  of  eggs,  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  collected. 

Herbert  R.  Forbes,  a  commission 
merchant  of  this  city,  with  residence  at 
No.  4  Sixth  street,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  was 
sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  prison  last  week 
for  a  term  of  one  to  three  years  on- the 
charge  of  Maryland  farmers,  who 
shipped  him  turkeys  and  got  in  return 
checks  which  were  protested  at  the 
bank  for  want  of  funds.  Tbe  amount 
against  him  was  $647.54.  The  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  by  Charles  E.  Stewart 
and  Charles  Jarrell,  of  Hillsboro,  Md. 

If  shippers  generally  would  follow  up 
these,  rogues  and  send  some  of  them  to 
State’s  prisons,  their  operations  would 
soon  be  curtailed.  But  we  are  glad  to 
see  even  one  of  the  commission  frauds 
doing  time. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 


H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  1>A. 

Chicago,  Hoston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Double  The  Quantity  of  Water 

delivered  by  any  other  deep  well 
cylinder  pump,  is  raised  by  the 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

The  reason  is  it  delivers  the] 
full  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
both  on  the  DOWN -stroke 
and  the  UP-stroke  making  it  act¬ 
ually  double  capacity.  There’s  a  j 
revelation  to  pump  users  in  our 
now  Deep  Well  Pump  Catalog. 

The  American  Well  Worksf 

Gen.  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. ( 

1st  Nat.  Bank  bldg.,  Chicago. 

P.  Aubeck,  (Export)  4  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


CIDER  maghi 

The  most  approved  pressei 
and  other  machinery  foi 
large  manufacturers’  or  cus¬ 
tom  work.  Easiest  operated 
and  most  economical.  Send 
for  f  ree  catalogue. 

The  Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  St.  Syracuse,  N. 


SI  ,500  PROFIT  *on£  CIDER 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  which  fully 
describes  and  illustrates  The  Original 

Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic 

CIDER  PRESSES 

For  custom  work  in  your  locality 
they  are  money  makers.  Built  in 
sizes  10  to  400  barrels  per  day. 

Hand  or  power.  Also  Steam 
Evaporators,  Apple -Butter  Cookers, 

Vinegar  Generators,  etc.  We  can  show 
you  how  $1,500  clear  profit  can  be  made. 

Hydraulic  Tress  Mfg.  Co.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio. 
Or  Iloom  1 19  f.  89  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COOPER’S 
POWDER  DIP 

Used  Annually  on  250,000,000  Sheep  > 


For  65  years  the  world’s  standard  Dip. 
One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice  and  nits. 
Increases  quantity  and  quality  of  wool. 
Improves  appearance  and  condition  of 
flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send 
j  SI. 75  for  S2.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 
Schieffelin&  Co.,  170  Williams  St.,  New  York 


BREEDING  STOCK—EGGS  FOR  MATCHING. 

We  have  made  a  marked  reduction  in 
our  prices,  lor  balance  of  season. 

IVOOlitAMlS  FARM,  Inc.,  JSox  II,  Iona,  N,  J. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  &  S.  COMB  R.  I.  REDS-Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  stock  bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 
Edw.  Van  Alstynk  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Y/i 


*•  MINERAL 
HEAVE 


REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse* 1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


S3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writ©  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


AUi  iA) 

Roof-Fix 


LAMENESS  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring 
Bone,  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  simi¬ 
lar  trouble  can  be  stopped  with 

E1KUS 

Fnll  directions  in  pamphlet  with  each 
bottle.  *2.00  a  bottle  at  dealors  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  D  free. 

AIJSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1 
a  bottle,  removes  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands.  Goitre.  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari, 
Coso  Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores,  Allays  Pain. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Ra  Dap  Qmioi'A  —We  will  guarantee  to  put 
Mt*  *  vlJUalB,  any  leaky,  worn-out, 

rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  root  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  fra.  roofing  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

the  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  Obia. 
THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  ami  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient, 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

The  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

We  are  breeders  of  Single 
and  Hose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Hocks,  White  Wy- 
andottes:  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  00 
per  setting,  *15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $0.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Peklns,  $1.50  for  10.  $8.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WP  R IIP  If Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

I  I  ,  HUOIVO  Pullets,  $2.00  to  $2.00 ;  Eggs  $1.00  per 

13  and  $3.00  per  16.  T> . *  -  ■  ~  ~  • 

$1.00  per  13. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  PEKIN  DUCKS. 


Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  It.  I.  lteds.  Eggs 
M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


100 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


Pcultrynirn — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  ami  Illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  It,  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marletla.l’a 

Brown  Leghorn  &  Barred  Rock  hens, 

cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

of  exceptional 
vigor  ami  quality 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  G race ,  M d . 

WP.  ROOKS  exclusively,  trap-nested,  bred  to 

1  lay.  Eggs  for  hatching,  balance  of  season  $1 
for  15;  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


gl  KF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  15c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30 


S.  C.  K.  I. 

Bed,  Mottled  Ancona  Egga,  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


R.  C,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  JSaa.'.: 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  153. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Pair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  O.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS— B.  Red;  Narragansett;  yd.l,$l 
peril;  yd. 2,  $3perll;M.  B.&W.  H,,yd.  1, $3 per  14; 
yd.  2.  $2  peril.  S.  i)urigg&  Soil.  Armstrongs  Mills, O, 


BUTTERCUPS 

(SICIXjIYLM) 


tbreedw  Record — 300  Eggs  Per  Year 

CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  SENT  WITH  PLEASURE 

J.  S.  DUMARESQ.  (Cato’s  Hall),  EASTON.  MD. 


Howard  S.  Rickerson,  96  Warren  street, 
New  York ;  hay  commission  merchant. 

Not  rated  and  declines  to  make 
financial  statement.  Gives  bank  refer¬ 
ences  which  are  satisfactory  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  does  not  furnish  any  basis 
of  financial  responsibility. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Hudson  River  Grocery  &  Produce  Co.? 
They  are  trying  to  sell  stock  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  agent  was  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  because  I  would  not  buy  the  stock 
without  looking  into  it  further.  h.  c.  c. 

New  Y’ork. 

These  people  brought  us  a  list  of  the 
directors  and  officers  before  the  com¬ 
pany  was  organized.  They  claimed 
that  it  was  a  co-operative  farmers’ 
company,  hut  there  seemed  to  be  only 
one  farmer  on  the  hoard  of  directors, 
and  he  is  not  in  any  way  active  in  the 
management.  The  president  was  verv 
indignant  because  The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  their  advertising.  We 
fail  to  find  any  prospects  in  it  that 
would  justify  nn  investment  in  the 
stock  by  farmers.  In  the  matter  of 
shipment  of  produce  we  would  advise 
advance  cash  payments.  j.  j.  d. 


GRAY’S 


Practical, dura¬ 
ble  and  econ- 
o  m  i  c  a  1  m  a  - 
?chinery.  Write 
for  illustrated 
catalogue 
showing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  our  full  line. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  51  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs.  Vt 


THRESHERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
and  WOOD  SAWS.  Highest  Grade. 


The  cement  bought  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  tne  Panama  Canal 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK  “Concrete  Construction  about  the 
Home  and  on  the  Farm.”  Contains  over  100  drawings  and  illustrations. 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept.  22.  30  Broad  Street,  N.  Y. 

Daily  output  over  40,000  barrels,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

MWirrwiiMiii  r-rarraiw, 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
•tune  IS,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indetlnite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  ot  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  titose  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

HUTTKR 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers. 

Fancy,  doz . 50  @  .60  each  .10 

No.  1.  box .  2.00  i©  3.00  each  .05®  .06 

No.  2.  box .  1.00  ©  1.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25  @  .75  .50®1.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .12  lb.  .25®  .30 


LIVE  POULTRY 
Chickens,  broilers,  lb...  .20  @  .23 

Fowls . 15  ®  .15^ 

Roosters .  .10 

Ducks .  .12 

Geese .  .07  ®  .00 


.25®  .30 


DRESSKD  POULTRY 


Chickens,  frozen. 

best. 

.23 

@ 

.24 

.26® 

.27 

Good  to  Choice. 

.18 

@ 

.20 

23® 

.26 

Common  Hun.. 

.12 

© 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers, 

pair. 

.40 

@ 

.60 

Broilers,#]!),  to  pr.«  Ib 

.25 

@ 

.28 

Fowls . 

.12 

.16 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks,  Spring  . . . . 

.17 

® 

.18 

.20® 

723 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

@ 

4.50 

LIVE  ST 

OCK 

Native  Steers,  100 

lbs.. 

6.20 

® 

7.15 

Oxen . 

4.60 

@ 

6.25 

Bulls . 3.50  ®  4.75 

Cows . 2.00  ®  4.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  6.00  ®  8.50 

Culls . 4.50  @  5.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3.60  @  5.00 

Lambs . 7.00  ®  8.00 

Hogs . 8.00  ®  8.20 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North'n 

Duluth,  bu .  ].37 

No.  2,  Red .  1.61 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .82  ®  .86 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .55  ®  .64 

Rye... . 90  ®  .92 

Barley .  .86  @  .88 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 
8uiail  bales  sell  60  cents  to  81.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 18.00  ®  19.00 

No.  2 . 16.00  @17.00 

No.  3 . 14.50  @15.50 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @16.00 

Clover, . 12.00  @14.00 

Wild  Hay . 10.00  ®12.00 

Straw,  Rye . 29.00  @32.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  @13.00 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKKT8. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 26®  .27 

Fair  to  Good . .25®  .25bj 

Eggs,  Fancy... . 21@.32J6 

Good  to  Choice . 19@  .20 

Lower  Grades . 16®  .18 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  5.00@  7.00 

Commou  to  Good .  3.00®  4.00 

Strawberries,  quart . 05@  .15 

Muskmelons,  crate .  1.25®  2.00 

Potatoes.  105  lb.  bag .  2.00®  2.25 

Lettuce,  box . 75@  1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 50®  .60 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 27®  .28 

Lower  Guides . 23®  .26 

Eggs . 18®  .21 


Water-glass  Eggs. — In  regard  to  the 
use  of  water  glass,  I  have  customers  who 
buy  from  30  to  50  dozen  eggs  every  Spring 
to  put  down.  They  demand  “fresh  laid,” 
clean  eggs  (but  not  wiped  to  make  them 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb 
Good  to  Choice . 24 


Lower  Grades 

State  Dairy,  best . 

Cora  m  on  to  G  jod . . . 

Factory . 

Packing  8l0ck . 


Wholesale 

.26  @  .27 
@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


.25 

.23 

.25 

.22 

.19 

.18 


.20 
.24 
.20 

..  .16 
..  .16 
MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  2 '4  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
win)  have  no  additional  station 


Retail 

.28®  .32 
27  Cl  .211 
24®  .25 
.71  V„  .28 
.23®  .25 
.20®  .22 


en'illl 


charges . 

qt. 

■07@  .12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.18 

@  .14 

.16®  .18 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .10 

@  .12 

.15®  .16 

Skims . 

@  .08 

.10®  .12 

EGGS 

Faoov  White,  doz . 

,  .25 

@  .25bS 

.27®  .30 

White,  good  to  choice.  .22 

@  .24 

.25®  .26 

Mixed  Colors,  best... 

..  .20 

@  .22 

.23®  .25 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .16 

@  .18 

.17®  .19 

Western . 

©  .19 

•19®.  21 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.75 

®  3.20 

qt. 

.15 

.Medium . 

@  2.70 

I’ea . 

,  2.60 

@  2.79 

qt. 

.12 

lied  Kidney . 

.  1.76 

@  2.40 

Willie  Kidney . 

©  2.70 

qt. 

.16 

Yellow  Eyo . 

@  3.40 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

@  .14 

Common  to  Good . 

,  .10 

@  .12 

Olds . 

@  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  ... 

.  .21 

@  .24 

DUIKD  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

,  ,08^@  m>4 

.14 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .05 

@  .08 

.08®  .12 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

@  .05 

Cherries . 

@  .15 

lb. 

.20®  .25 

Raspberries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22®  .24 

i  i  ucklebei-ries . 

@  .18 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

.  5.00 

@  6.IKI 

doz. 

.40®  .60 

Spy . 

@  6.25 

Heu  Davis . 

.  4.00 

@  6.00 

Russet . 

.  3  00 

®  5.50 

Western,  bu.  box... 

.  2.00 

@  3.50 

doz. 

.50®  1.00 

Si  rawberrles. 

Del.  and  Md . 

.  .02 

@  ,06 

.08®  .10 

Jersey . 

@  .08 

.0.3®  .12 

Staten  Island . 

.  ,06 

@  .15 

.10®  .18 

Blackberries . 

.06 

@  .07 

qt. 

.10®  .15 

Huckleberries . 

.  .10 

©  .13 

qt. 

.12®  .18 

Gooseberries . 

.  .07 

@  .09 

Peaches,  Fla  .  crate.. 

.  2.00 

@  8.00 

N.  C.  and  Ga . 

.  1.25 

@  2.00 

Watermelons, 

Fla,.  100 . 

20.00 

@36  00 

Muskmelons,  crate... 

.  1X0 

®  2.25 

>,  rrom  pens  m  which  there  is  no 
male  bird.  I  require  the  water  to  be  boiled 
and  cooled  before  adding  to  the  water 
glass.  The  observation  of  these  points  will 
Insure  greater  success.  m.  l.  r. 

M  hem  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
If.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


VKG  ETA  BLES 


Potatoes. 

Wholesale 

Beta  11 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

3.50 

@  5.1X1 

qt. 

.15 

Southern,  new . 

1.76 

ffl  3.50 

Slate.  180  lbs . 

2.50 

®  3.00 

bu. 

1,30 

Maine,  166  lbs . 

3.00 

®  3.25 

bu. 

1.30 

Foreign,  105  lbs . 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu. bkt. 

2.50 

@  2.75 

bu. 

1.25 

1.00 

®  2.00 

pk. 

.60®  .75 

Asparagus,  fey.  green 

doz . 

2.50 

@  3  00 

Fey.  white . 

1.76 

©  2 .00 

Coin,  to  good . 

.50 

@  LOO 

ttbbage.new.bbl.crate 

.25 

@  .75 

•  'orn,  Fla..  100 _ 

1.00 

@  3.00 

u cumbers,  Fla.,  bu... 

.25 

@  1.25 

Lettuce,  bbl . 

Onions. 

.26 

@  .75 

each 

.03®  .05 

Bermuda,  crate . 

.60 

fa)  .85 

Texas,  crate . 

Peas, 

.75 

@  1.00 

Southern.  Jfj  bbl.  bkt.  .50  @1.50 
Peppers  S’n.,  carrier..  .75  @1.25 
Rhubarb,  100  bunches.  1.00  @  2.00 
Radishes,  100  bunches,  .20  @  .50 

String  Beans,  bu . 25  ©  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 10  @  .50 

Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Whito,  bbl . 50  @  1.00 

Tomatoes, 

Florida, 20  qt.  carrier.  .75  @  1.75 


H  pk.  .40®  .60 


beh. 

qt. 

pk. 

each 

M  pk. 


.03 

.KX3  .16 
.10®  .15 

.05 

.16 


W ANTLIJ-Direct  from  producer,  Eggs, Poultry, 
Vegetables.  Highest  market  prices. 

hlMVAKl)  BURDEN,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

Strawberries  and  all  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 

FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  LEADING  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  29  MARKETS.  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  OF  U.  S„ 
_ BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK, _ 

DL  EASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  tlieOldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
K.ggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  n. «.  woodward,  am:  Greenwich  st„  n.  y, 

WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 

Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO. 

_ 147  Ueade  Street.  New  York. 

FflR  ^Al  C -Thoroughbred  Oxford  Down 

I  Ull  unLL  Kmn.  Imported — 5  years  old— a 
sure  stock  getter  and  a  good  one.  Address 

11.  A.  SHELDON,  West  Suffield,  Conn. 

Day  Old.  CliicbLs 

from  my  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  at  8  cents  each.  Fancy 
stock,  hardy  chicks  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue 
which  tells  how  to  feed  and  care 
for  your  chicks — It  is  Free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER, 

Box  73,  Richfield,  Penna. 

Silver  Pencilled  Wyandottes coc*?e”-’  1 


EGGS 


—at  less  than  half  their  value. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER 


k  for  Sale 

Write 

Cazenoviu,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION  SWING  STANCHION  and 
Stable  Equipments.  Send  for  Booklet. 

Bates  &  Swift  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  5,  Cuba.N.Y 

FOR  RFNT~Flne’  0,<1"fashloned  second  story 

I  U!l  ML. If  I  piazza  house,  sixteen  rooms,  fac¬ 
ing  south;  old  maple  trees,  line  lawn.  Carriage 
house,  cow  stables,  etc.  Magnificent  lake,  fishing, 
boating,  swimming.  One  mile  from  station.  Three 
railroads.  Address  H.  POWELL  RAMS  DELL, 
Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Thp  Rio'  Cron  of  Sun-touched  early  apples 
I  lie  Olg  V^rop  from  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  lug  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


Which  ForYou? 


These  pictures  tell  their  own 
story.  The  upper  picture  shows 
all  ^iere  *s  1°  simple,  sanitary 
Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
*  Iggp']  Separator  bowl.  In  the  young 

I  If  woman’s  right  hand  is  the  body 

H  of  the  bowl — smooth  inside  and 

fp"  .A  jjyjf||  out.  On  the  little  finger  of  her 

V  J  left  hand  is  the  only  piece  used 

: ;  :  inside  the  bowl.  In  the  same 

hand  she  holds  the  lower  end  of  the  bowl.  The  entire  Dairy 
Tubular  bowl  is  easily  cleaned  in  1  to  3  minutes. 

The  lower  picture  shows  52  disks  used  inside  one  of  the  many 
“bucket  bowl”  machines  which  disgusted  farmers  and  their  over¬ 
worked  wives  are  discarding  for  Tubulars.  The  maker  attempts 
to  sell  it  by  saying  it  can  be  “washed  as  one  piece.”  Tubular 


Toronio,  Can.  West  Chester,  Penna.  Porllind,  Ora, 

Winnipeg,  Can.  Chicago,  lilt.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Make  Poor  land  Good. 

Make  Good  land  Better. 

And  raise  larger,  surer  crops  by  properly  tiling  every  acre 
of  your  farm.  Correct  tiling  is  the  most  profitable  kind 
of  permanent  improvement  for  your  farm,  and  it  can  be 
done  best  and  quickest  by  a 

CYCLONE  TILE  DITCHING  MACHINE 

This  machine  willin  10  days  more  than  repay  its  cost.  Has  a  capacity  of 
300  to  400  rods  of  ditching  a  day,  at  average  depths  up  to  2  ft.  and  over,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  machine.  As  easy  to  operate  as  a  gang 
plow.  Send  today  for  booklet,  ^ 

“Ditching  Dollars”  with  its  £ 
valuable  information  about  tiling. 

The  Jeschke  Manufacturing  Co 
Box  113  .Bellevue,  Ohio. 


WE  CAN  HANDLE 

your  Cherries,  Uurrauts,  and  all  kinds  of 
Fruits  and  Produce. 

Tell  us  what  you  will  have.  Write  for  booklet 
and  market  information. 

Myers,  Weil  &  Co. ,670  BroadwayAv., Cleveland, O 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JKI.LIFFE,  W  RIGHT  A-  CO.. 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.  New  York 


200  FARMS  FOR  SALE ZXlZY?*. 

Valley  from  5  to  200  acres;  $25  per  acre  tip.  New 
catalog  and  map.  Horace  G.  lteeder,  Newtown.  Pa. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 


has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  but  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  area  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 


Address  ; 


THE  J.  A.  &  I.  A.  S., 


174  Second  Ave., 


New  Y ork  City 


102  Acres  $1800. 

With  2  horses,  one  cow,  pigs,  100  chickens,  farm 
■wagon,  mowing  machine,  cultivators,  plows,  ami 
household  furniture  included;  300  promising  6-year 
old  peach  trees;  all  kinds  of  small  fruit;  estimated 
to  be  2000  cords  wood;  2-story  house,  barn,  wagon 
shed,  chicken  coop;  owner’s  business  obliges 
immediate  sale  and  he  will  sacrifice  for  $1800;  part 
cash  and  easy  terms.  Seo  details  page  91  Strout's 
May-Jnne  Bulletin  of  Farm  Bargains,  copy  free. 
Dept.  1099,  E.  A.  St  rout  Co- ,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Pliilu. 


75 

For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Get  better  value.  Save  money. 
Deal  with  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur¬ 
chase, long  tlmeof  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO, 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Stock  and  Tools  Fx*ee. 

16  Holstein  cows,  3  horses,  wagons  ami  valuable 
farming  machinery  and  tools  thrown  in  to  insure 
quick  sale  of  this  rich  135  acre  farm;  cuts  80  tons 
hay;  produce  sold  for  $1600  last  year;  convenient 
location;  new  2-story,  14-room  house,  three  piazzas; 
big  barn,  several  outbuildings;  sale  forced;  price 
for  all  only  $4000,  part  cash.  Page  69,  Strout’s  May- 
Juno  Bulletin,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
Dept.  1099,  University  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TO  LARGE  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  GROWERS. 

Send  for  particulars  about  how  to  make  your  own 
sales.  Avoid  tricky  Commission  Merchants,  etc. 

Join  a  Shippers  Organization  who  use  Bonded 
Brokers  and  Commission  Merchants.  Our  Credit 
Book  shows  the  financial  responsibility  and  Busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  firms  who  can  buy  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  125,000  firms  listed. 

This  organization  and  its  management  is  vouched 
for  by  the  best  authorities.  You  are  behind  the  times 
if  you  don’t  at  least  learn  about  It.  Booklet  free, 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO.,  -  -  34  So.  Claik  St.,  Chicago. 
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June  26, 1909. 


Connecticut 

STATE  FAIR 


BERLIN,  CONN. 

Sept.  14-15-16  and 


CHARLES  M.  JARVIS,  President 

BERLIN,  CONN. 


It  Saves  Work,  and 
Makes  Money 


The  proof  of  the  engine  ia  the  using.  Accept 
Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engine 

for  thirty  days’  free  use.  If  it  does  not  save 
you  work,  if  it  does  not  make  money  for 
you,  if  it  does  not  give  you  perfect  satis¬ 
faction,  return  it  and  we  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways  and  refund  your 
money.  You  will  save  money  hy  buy¬ 
ing  a  Waterloo  Boy.  This  is  a  real  free 
trial  offer  with  no  strings  to  it.  w  ill 
give  a  strong  Five-Year  Guarantee. 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
.  Engine  Co. 
fl31  W.  Third  Av 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  ^ 


\ 

Stickney  GasolineEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op¬ 
era  tion  because  of  our  year9 
of  experience  in  building  the  best. 
Seven  sizes:  lK  to  16  H.P. 

Send  for  owr  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  telling  iifty-sevon 
reasons  why  Stlcknoy  En¬ 
gines  ere  the  Best. 
Agents  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE  SLATE 

ROOFS 
NEVER 
WEAR 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can’t  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Eoofs  are  suitable  for  any  [building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  quest  ion  for  all  time. 
Don't  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  no  for  our  free  book 
“ROOFS”—  it  willsave  youmoney.  Givenameof  your  local  roofer.  Writetoday. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  ig.  Granville,  N.Y. 


RAb  NEW-YORKER 


GREEN  i  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  supenor  in  every  way. 
Construction  unaoproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  .'terature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


SILOS 

The  “PHILADELPHIA” 

The  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  longest  test  and  most  in  use.  Con¬ 
tinuous  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The  only 
Opening  Roof  made.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalogue. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Ask  for  prices  and  new  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO.,  lO  S.  18tU  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HUMOROUS 


A  stingy  old  man  of  Malacca, 

Who  wore  clothes  of  the  thinnest  alpaca, 
Would  remark  with  a  groan : 

“I’ve  a  match  of  my  own  ; 

Will  you  lend  me  a  pipe  and  tobacco?” 

— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


j  SILO  FILLING  MACHINERY 

With  BLOWER  and  Traveling  FEED  TABLE  _ 


OUR  iL1  js  •  :  wU 

RECORD 

59  YEARS 

Our  catalog  showsi™J-^£5j^^7 — 
the  most  complete!  t-  j 

line  of  Silo  Filling  Machin-  J 
ery  on  the  market.  WE  GUARANTEE  ROSS 
GOODS  to  be  the  best.  We  prove  it  by  the  ma¬ 
chines  themselves.  Give  us  a  trial. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  O. 
Largest  manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the 
world.  We  make  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


THE  PAPEC 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  lesr  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the.  Work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10  ShortsvIlle.N.Y. 


“Gayboy  lias  given  up  horses  and  drink 
and  all  his  bad  habits,  and  has  settled 
down  in  a  quiet  little  place  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs.”  “Where?”  “The  cemetery.” — 
Illustrated  News. 

,  The  Teachers  “Why  do  you  make 
mischief  so  that  I  have  to  keep  you  af¬ 
ter  school  every  night  ?”  The  Pupil : 
“Becuz  dere’s  a  big  kid  layin’  fer  me 
outside.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

Mrs.  Peck  (contemptuously): 
“What  are  you,  anyhow,  a  man  or  a 
mouse?”  Mr.  Peck  (bitterly):  “A 

man,  my  dear;  if  I  were  only  a  mouse 
I’d  have  you  up  on  the  table  j’elling  for 
dear  life  right  now  !” — Life. 

Boatman  :  “Oh,  yes,  the  tide  affects 
the  water  here  at  this  point.  I  should 
say  the  water  rises  about  a  foot  and  a 
half.”  Passenger:  “Then  for  heaven’s 
sake,  man,  pull  for  shore  before  she 
rises.  Your  blamed  old  boat  is  only 
about  a  foot  out  of  water  now. — Life. 

“So  you  think  you  will  let  your  son 
Josh  study  law?”  “Yep,”  answered 
farmer  Corntossel.  “Josh  will  make  a 
good  lawyer.  He’s  got  what  I  call  a 
legal  mind.”  “What  is  that?”  “He 
kin  find  a  good  excuse  for  doin’  about 
anything  that  suits  his  particular  con¬ 
venience.” — Washington  Star. 

Little  Mary  went  into  the  country 
on  a  visit  to  her  grandmother.  Walk¬ 
ing  in  the  garden,  she  chanced  to  spy  a 
peacock,  a  bird  she  had  never  seen. 
She  ran  quickly  into  the  house  and 
cried  out,  “Oh !  grandma,  come  out 
and  see.  There’s  an  old  chicken  in 
full  bloom.” — The  Argonaut. 

“But,”  protested  the  young  house¬ 
keeper,  “the  milk  is  sour.”  “Yes’m,” 
replied  the  honest  milkman ;  “it’s 
shameful  how  lazy  them  farmers  is 
gittin’.  Ye  see,  ma’am,  they’ve  been 
oversleepin’  theirselves  lately  an’  be¬ 
fore  they  git  their  cows  milked  the 
stuff  turns.” — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 

“Be  sure  and  keep  inside  the  libel 
laws,”  said  the  city  editor  to  the  cub 
reporter.  The  cub’s  first  obituary  read 
as  follows :  “The  alleged  corpse  of 
Mr.  John  Smith,  asserted  by  friends 
to  have  lived  at  No.  113  West  Jones 
Street,  was  said  to  have  been  buried  at 
Greenhill  Cemetery  yesterday.” — Cleve¬ 
land  Leader. 

The  Collector  (endeavoring  to  raise 
founds  for  a  widow  and  orphans)  : 
“  Now,  Mr.  Flanaghan,  can  I  put  you 
down  for  a  small  subscription  ?” 
Flanaghan  (a  hard  case)  :  “Shure,  it’s 
a  very  laudable  object,  and  ye  can  put 
me  down  for  three-and-sixpence,  and 
the  Lord  knows  I’d  give  ye  the  money 
if  I  had  it.” — Sketch. 

Like  most  minister’s  families,  they 
were  not  extensively  blessed  with  this 
world’s  goods.  She,  however,  was  the 
youngest  of  ten  children  until  her 
father  explained  to  her  of  the  baby 
sister  who  had  come  in  the  night. 
“Well,”  she  said,  after  due  thought,  “I 
’spose  it’s  all  right,  papa,  but  there’s 
many  a  thing  'we  needed  worse.” — 
Delineator. 


ERADICATES  MANGE  ON  ALL  ANIMALS. 

HEALS  LEG  AND  LIP  ULCERATION. 
KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  E dERY  WHERE.  SEND  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLETS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  dairyman  who  buys  any  other  Cream  Separator 
always  hopes  it  will  be  as  good  as  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

It’s  economy  to  begin  where  you 
are  sure  to  finish  —  with  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

Examine  the  New  Models  14,  15,  16  and  17. 

Selling  agents  located  in  nearly  every 
town  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  a  free 
trial  to  anyone  interested.  If  you  do  not 
know  agent,  write  us  for  Cat.  No.  159.  , 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Doing  business  since  1873. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


Send  for 
1909  Cat 
alog  Illus¬ 
trated. 


Reliable  BLIZZARD  Ensilage  Cutter  Always  Works  Right 

You  can  cut  any  dry  or  green  feed  most  economically,  shred  corn  to  best  advantage,  if 
you  own  the  Blizzard.  Designed  to  stand  hard  service  without  a  bit  of  strain  or 
pull  and  built  in  fewest  parts — simple,  easy  running,  with  self-feed  table  and 

knives  adjustable  while  running. 


We  Guarantee  It  Fully 

Improved  Wind  Elevator  carries 
fodder  any  height,  any  direction.  Every  machine 
tested  separately  before  shipping.  A  demonstrated 
success  for  38  years.  Shipped  ready  to  put  up. 
Let  us  send  you  free  book,  ‘‘Why  Silage  Pays.” 
Write  today. 

JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

1426  W.  Tuscarawas  St.  Canton,  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSQLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chulking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Inyersoli,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous  Opening  Silo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 
Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  us  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a 
most  reasonable  price. 

Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  and 
tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  want. 
We  also  make  Silo  Filling  Machin¬ 
ery  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

.  HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 
Box  I  I,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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THE  STRINGFELLOW 
METHOD  OF  PLANTING. 

ROOT  PRUNED  TREES  IN  SMALL 
HOLES. 

Roots  to  the  Water  Level. 

Will  you  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  Strihgfellow  method  of 
setting  apple  trees?  j.  ji'c. 

Salem,  N.  Y. 

This  method  is  named  for 
H.  M.  Stringfellow,  of  Texas, 
who  for  many  years  has  advo¬ 
cated  it.  At  first  his  plan  or 
theory  was  ridiculed  by  the 
scientific  men  and  large  prac¬ 
tical  growers.  Now,  however, 
opinion  is  changing  and  it 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  Mr. 
Stringfellow’s  plan,  with  some 
modifications,  is  well  suited  to 
many  conditions.  Briefly 
stated,  Mr.  Stringfellow  based 
his  system  on  the  following: 

1.  Very  close  pruning  of 
both  top  and  root. 

2.  Planting  in  small  holes 
with  the  soil  packed  and 
jammed  hard  about  the  roots. 

3.  Little,  if  any,  pruning  un¬ 
til  the  tree  came  in  bearing,  or 
large  branches  began  to  inter¬ 
fere. 

4.  After  the  tree  comes  in 
bearing  or  forms  its  top  in  a 
natural  way  no  cultivation  or 
stirring  of  the  soil,  but  "mulch¬ 
ing.”  This  is  to  be  done  by 
cutting  such  grass  and  weeds 
as  they  grow  and  leaving  on 
the  ground,  or  hauling  straw, 
manure  or  other  material  to  be 
spread  on  the  ground. 

Anyone  can  see  that  this  is 
in  all  respects  radical  advice, 
and  greatly  opposed  to  the 
rules  for  planting  given  by  hor¬ 
ticultural  teachers  and  success¬ 
ful  growers.  For  many  years 
we  had  been  told  to  dig  very 
large  holes,  be  sure  to  save  all 
the  "fibrous”  roots  and  leave 
much  more  root  and  top  when 
planting.  When  the  first  peach 
trees  were  planted  on  Hope 
Farm  the  boys  were  so  anxious 
to  do  what  the  “authorities” 
told  them  that  they  planted 
the  trees  just  as  they  came 
from  the  nursery  —  without 
trimming  an  inch  either  root 
or  top!  The  object  in  cutting 
back  the  top  was  to  give  the 
growers  a  better  chance  to 
shape  tree  properly.  With  a  tree 
cut  back  to  a  single  stem  buds 
can  be  left  so  as  to  give  almost 
any  desired  shape.  If  the 
crotch  is  left  as  it  grew  in  the 
nursery,  the  head  will  form 
from  it,  and  may  and  may 
not  be  what  the  grower  wants. 

St  ringfellow  reasoned  that 
the  best  model  for  practical 
growth  of  a  tree  was  that 
made  by  a  rooted  cutting — 
with  which  all  growers  are  fa- 
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miliar.  Such  cuttings  will, 
when  put  in  the  soil,  form  a 
callus  at  the  end  and  send  out 
strong,  deep  tap  roots.  The 
root  of  the  tree,  cut  back  so 
that  all  side  roots  or,  at  best, 
mere  stubs,  were  left  and 
planted  in  a  small  hole,  gave 
a  close  imitation  'of  a  cutting. 
In  parts  of  the  South  some 
varieties  of  pears  and  other 
fruits  will  root  from  cuttings 
much  like  the  wood  of  grape 
or  currant.  Thus  the  object 
of  root  pruning  and  small  hole 
planting  was  to  obtain,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  deeper  and  more  vigor¬ 
ous  root  system.  Naturally,  if 
the  tree  was  to  be  mulched  or 
grown  in  sod,  this  deep  tap- 
rooted  growth  would  be  a 
benefit.  The  object  of  letting 
the  tree  alone  to  form  its  own 
head  was  to  permit  a  strong 
and  natural  growth — thus  being 
both  above  and  below  ground 
much  like  a  seedling  tree. 

At  first  serious  objection 
was  made  to  Mr.  Stringfel¬ 
low’s  plan,  because  it  was 
claimed  these  close-pruned 
roots  would  decay.  The  au¬ 
thorities  said  that  the  plan 
might  work  in  the  warmer 
soils  of  the  South,  or  in  light¬ 
er  soils  at  the  North,  but  with¬ 
out  giving  it  a  trial,  they  pre¬ 
dicted  failure  on  most  of  the 
orchard  soils  in  Northern 
States.  It  seemed  strange  that 
men  should  continue  to  talk  of 
the  great  value  of  a  mass  of 
.fibrous  roots  when  it  must  be 
easy  for  anyone  to  see  that 
these  little  roots  dry  up  and 
die  a  short  time  after  the  trees 
are  dug  from  the  nursery.  It 
became  evident,  however,  that 
some  of  the  most  progressive 
planters  had  learned  that  it 
paid  them  well  to  cut  the  trees 
back  severely.  To-day,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  15  years  ago,  I 
believe  most  trees  are  cut  back 
twice  as  much  as  formerly, 
and  I  think  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  Stringfel¬ 
low’s  teaching. 

About  eight  years  ago  we 
began  experimenting  with  the 
Stringfellow  method,  using  ap¬ 
ple,  peach,  pear,  plum  and 
quince.  During  this  time  we 
have  planted,  all  told,  some 
4,000  trees,  and  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  dig  up  several  hun¬ 
dred  for  examination.  Some 
were  planted  with  all  the  roots 
removed,  while  on  others  we 
left  stubs  of  varying  length. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few 
planted  with  long  roots  in 
.  '.urge  holes  for  comparison,  all 
were  put  in  small  holes — just 
large  enough  to  contain  the 
roots.  Oiie  of  the  first  plant- 
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ings  of  peach  was  put  in  an  old  field  at  the  back 
of  the  farm.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  quite 
rocky,  and  was  covered  with  brush  and  small  trees. 
Wc  did  not  clear  the  field  before  planting,  but 
this  plan  was  a  mistake,  for  wc  have  found  it 
much  harder  to  fit  the  field  after  the  trees  were  planted. 
In  this  respect  we  did  not  follow  out  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Stringfellow.  He  wanted  us  to 
plow  the  field  after  planting  and  sow  cow  peas  in 
drills,  giving  good  cultivation  and  fertilizing  until 
the  trees  came  in  bearing.  We  were  then  to  seed 
down  the  entire  field  and  cut  the  grass  for  mulch. 
We  were  unable  to  carry  out  this  plan,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  little  peach  trees  grew  among  the  brush 
without  much  care. 

In  planting,  however,  Stringfellow’s  plan  was  car¬ 
ried  out  to  the  letter.  This  field  was  measured  and  laid 
out  so  that  stakes  were  driven  18  feet  apart.  We  bought 
little  June-bud  peaches,  and  cut  them  back  as  shown 
i  t  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  picture,  Fig. 
..11.  The  tree  there  shown  is  a  yearling,  but  the 
root  shows  just  how  these  June-buds  were  prepared. 
In  planting  one  man  went  ahead  with  a  medium¬ 
sized  crowbar  and  punched  a  hole  at  each  stake — 
deep  enough  to  receive  the  tree  root.  The  little  tree 
was  then  put  into  the  hole  and  pushed  down  hard 
enough  to  force  the  end  into  the  ground.  Then 
fine  sand  was  poured  into  the  hole  around  the  tree 
and  water  put  with  it  so  as  to  pack  it  hard  around 
the  root.  Earth  was  thrown  around  the  tree  and 
firmly  stamped  down.  That  is  all  there  \Vas  to  it,  and 
the  trees  had  little  or  no  more  care  that  season.  By 
rights  they  should  have  been  plowed,  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  fertilized.  They  simply  stood  alone 
among  the  brush  and  briers.  While  at  times  I  re¬ 
gretted  this  treatment,  I  am  now  glad  it  was  given, 
for  no  harder  test  was  possible. 

It  was  the  general  belief  that  such  trees  at  once 
would  die  or  dwindle  on  for  a  few  years.  String- 
fellow  claimed  that  this  treatment  would  compel 
them  to  root  like  a  cutting.  He  said  the  packed  sand 
at  the  side  of  the  root  would  prevent  their  starting 
except  at  the  lower  end.  The  picture  at  Fig.  377 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  right.  This  root  was 
dug  out  about  the  middle  of  May  this  year.  Origi¬ 
nally  planted  in  a  crowbar  hole,  we  can  readily  see 
what  has  happened.  As  Stringfellow  claimed,  the 
new  roots  started  like  those  from  a  cutting  at  the 
lower  end,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  made 
their  way  downward.  By  hard  digging  we  traced 
those  lower  roots  far  into  the  soil  and  found  them 
still  going  down — apparently  headed  for  the  water 
level.  We  have  dug  up  many  fruit  trees — many  of 
them  planted  in  large  holes  with  long  roots,  but  never 
saw  anything  like  these  pictures  except  from  root 
pruned  trees  in  small  holes.  We  will  leave  it  to  any 
fruit  grower  to  determine  whether  such  a  root  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  an  improvement  or  not.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  these  deep  tap-roots  can  be  of  much 
assistance  to  the  tree  in  obtaining  plant  food — for 
most  of  the  available  plant  food  is  in  the  surface  soil. 
These  deep  roots  undoubtedly  increase  the  tree’s 
power  to  obtain  water  from  the  lower  soil — much 
as  clover  or  Alfalfa,  with  their  long,  deep  roots, 
can  grow  right  along  through  weather  that  will  burn 
up  Timothy  and  Red-top.  The  appearance  of  this 
tree  will  explain  why  we  argue  that  this  method  of 
planting  will  prove  an  essential  part  of  the  mulch 
method  of  growing  an  orchard.  These  deep  tap¬ 
roots-  supply  the  tree  with  moisture,  whereas  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  surface  roots  would  have  a  constant  struggle 
with  the  grass  to  obtain  a  water  supply,  particularly 
in  a  dry  time. 

While  we  regard  these  roots  as  very  much  superior 
to  those  on  a  surface-rooted  tree,  we  do  not  claim 
that  this  crowbar  method  is  best.  A  somewhat  larger 
hole  gives  us  a  better  chance  to  pack  the  dirt  around 
the  roots.  We  have  learned  to  leave  short  side  roots 
on  the  tree  so  as  to  anchor  it  securely  in  the  ground. 
In  a  later  issue  we  shall  give  some  experience  with 
planting  apples  and  discuss  what  seem  to  us  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  this  method.  We  have  de¬ 
monstrated  to  our  own  satisfaction  that  on  our  soil 
and  rough,  hilly  land  this  method  gives  us  a  good 
tree.  We  are  not  urging  it  upon  others,  or  finding 
fault  with  those  who  oppose  the  method,  but  simply, 
stating  facts  and  inviting  discussion.  h.  w.  c. 


GIVE  THE  HORSE  A  DRINK. 

When  you  go  to  the  field  on  a  hot  day — in  fact, 
almost  any  day — how  careful  you  are  to  take  along 
plenty  of  good  drinking  water,  and  how  you  suffer 
unless  you  take  a  good  drink  every  little  while.  Did 
you  ever  think  of  making  any  provision  for  water¬ 
ing  your  team  during  the  half  day,  no  matter  how 
hot  the  day  or  how  hard  the  plowing? 

The  fact  is  the  comparative  size  of  your  stomach 
to  your  weight  is  greater  than  that  of  your  horse, 
and  your  horses  use  up  water  in  drawing  the  plow 
faster  than  you  do  in  holding  it,  and  it  is  simply 
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barbarous  to  compel  them  to  go  the  whole  half  day 
with  no  water.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  place  a  bar¬ 
rel  on  a  wagon  or  log-boat  and  take  to  the  field 
wrater  and  a  pail,  and  every  time  you  feel  the  need 
of  a  drink,  offer  the  team  a  sip.  Just  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  and  be  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  the 
team  will  learn  to  look  for  the  water.  And  then 
why  not  fit  your  stables  with  conveniences  so  that  the 
horses  can  drink  as  often  as  they  like  when  in  them? 
Oh !  but  you  say  it  won’t  do  to  put  the  horse  hot 
and  sweaty  from  work  or  driving  into  the  stable 
where  it  can  get  water.  That  depends  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions;  if  you  allow  the  horse  to  fill  its  stomach 
with  cold  water  when  over  hot,  it  would  most  likely 
be  injured.  But  when  there  is  a  watering  dish  with 
only  a  little  water  accessible  and  that  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  stable,  I  will  pay  double  damage  for 
all  the  horse  will  sustain.  If  he  has  no  more  than 
two  or  three  quarts  accessible,  he  will  drink  that, 
then  go  to  eating ;  presently  a  little  more  has  come 
into  the  dish,  and  that  will  be  taken,  and  thus  the 
horse  will  get  all  it  wants  with  no  harm.  And  fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  if  you  want  the  horse  at  any  time 
quickly,  you  will  not  need  to  stop  for  watering.  Re¬ 
member  that  “A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beast,”  and  see  that  you  provide  drink  for  your  team 
these  boiling  hot  days.  j.  s.  woodward. 

STAVE  SILO  WITH  A  CONTINUOUS  DOOR. 

Some  years  ago,  when  building  our  second  silo,  I 
cast  about  for  a  design  that  should  unite  the  good 
points  of  the  circular  silo  with  the  conveniences  of 
the  continuous  door  of  the  square  silo.  I  finally  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  works  admirably,  and  by  which  the 
acme  of  silo  convenience  and  durability  is  secured. 
Fig.  378  explains  the  plan  quite  well.  The  material 
used  may  be  any  good  lumber,  fairly  free  from  knots. 
Mine  is  made  of  hemlock,  others  nearby  are  made  of 
pine.  Staves  the  desired  length  are  sawed  two  by  four 
inches,  and  for  inside  silos  they  need  be  neither 
planed  nor  bevelled.  Two  door-posts,  six  by  six 
inches,  are  framed  together  by  being  dropped  on  to  a 
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MAINE  SILO  WITH  CONTINUOUS  DOOR.  Fig.  378. 

short  sill  and  by  dropping  a  plate  on  top.  Additional 
strength  is  given  by  putting  bolts  through  just  above 
the  sill  and  just  below  the  plates,  and  in  silos  more 
than  20  feet  high  an  additional  rod  may  be  put 
through  the  middle  of  the  posts.  Another  similar 
post,  called  binding-post,  is  prepared  to  stand  on  op¬ 
posite  side  of  silo.  The  door-posts  have  54-inch 
holes  bored  through  them,  leaving  just  two  inches 
space  between  edge  of  hole  and  inside  of  post.  These 
holes  are  for  the  hooks,  the  first  ones  being  as  near 
the  bottom  as  possible,  the  second  18  inches  above, 
and  the  third  one  24  inches  above  the  second,  so  on 
extending  the  distance  as  the  top  is  approached,  using 
ten  hoops  on  a  20- foot  silo.  Fig.  378  shows  20,  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  The  hoops  are  made  of  inch 
round  iron  in  half  lengths  with  large  head  on  one 
end  and  thread  nut  and  broad  washer  on  the  other. 

A  solid,  level  foundation  is  first  built,  on  which 
a  circle  the  size  of  the  silo  is  drawn.  The  door¬ 
posts,  or  frame,  is  then  stood  up  at  the  proper  place 
and  securely  stayed.  Staves  are  then  placed  on 
around  the  circle,  staying  each  one  temporarily  by 
tacking  old  barrel  staves  horizontally  across  it.  When 
one-half  around  the  circle,  the  binding-post,  which  has 
previously  had  as  many  54-inch  holes  bored  in  it  as 
both  door-posts,  is  stood  up  in  place  of  a  stave,  then 
on  around  until  the  opposite  door-post  is  reached. 
Hoops  are  then  thrust  through  the  holes  in  the  right 
door-post,  on  around  to  the  binding-post,  through  it 
and  turned  up  tightly.  The  left  side  is  treated  the 
same  until  all  the  hoops  are  in  place.  As  a  finishing 
touch,  the  inside  of  silo  is  banked  up  with  cement, 
making  the  bottom  somewhat  kettle-shaped  and  in¬ 
suring  an  absolutely  tight  joint  between  the  cement 
and  the  ends  of  the  staves.  The  door-posts  have 
grooves,  two  by  two  inches,  rabbeted  out  of  the  in¬ 
side  corners,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  boards  used 
for  doors  fit.  These  doors  may  be  made  of  any 
straight-edge  boards  of  even  thickness,  laid  double 
with  paper  between  them,  the  edges  breaking  joints. 
This  silo  can  be  well  built  without  skilled  labor,  and 
for  about  one  dollar  per  ton  capacity.  This  plan  has 
been  followed  by  all  who  have  seen  them  in  use,  and 
in  various  States,  and  always  gives  satisfaction. 

Maine.  b.  walker  mc  keen. 


PRIMER  TALKS  ABOUT  ALFALFA  AND  LIME. 

I  have  followed  as  far  as  I  could  the  suggestions  of 
Thu  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  other  correspondents  in  regard 
to  getting  a  seeding  this  Summer  of  Alfalfa  upon  my 
half  acre  of  sod  ground,  upon  which  a  good  crop  of  hay, 
Timothy  on  one  half  and  clover  on  the  other,  went  back 
last  year.  I  have  well  plowed  and  worked  the  field,  after 
putting  on  three  tons  of  stable  manure,  and  sowed  a 
bushel  each  of  peas  and  oats  which  I  will  cut  for  early 
hay,  and  have  also  put  on  ICO  pounds  of  2-8-10  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  I  expect  to  work  up  the  ground  well 
and  sow  to  Alfalfa  about  the  first  of  August  next,  and 
to  apply  about  half  a  ton  of  lime,  as  the  ground,  which 
is  a  sandy  loam,  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  also  sow 
broadcast  about  320  pounds  or  more  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  100  pounds  or  more  of  bacteria  soil.  Is  there 
any  practicable  way  of  getting  the  bacteria  lietter  than 
by  using  Sweet  clover  soil,  and  if  so  where  can  it  be 
reasonably  found?  Would  the  2-8-10  fertilizer  be  the 
best  to  use.  or  should  it  have  less  nitrogen?  Would  320 
pounds  be  enough?  Will  the  unburned  ground  marl  be 
the  proper  lime  to  use,  and  if  not,  how  otherwise?  1 
also  ask  for  any  further  suggestions.  e.  e.  n. 

1  would  suggest  that  as  E.  E.  N.  finds  his  soil  is 
acid,  it  would  be  better  to  apply  air-slaked  lime,  and  to 
use  quite  a  little  larger  amount,  say  one  ton  to  the 
half  acre,  instead  of  a  half  ton.  If  he  expects  to  use 
quicklime  or  freshly  burned  lime,  the  half  ton  will  be 
sufficient,  but  there  is  so  much  injury  to  the  soil  from 
using  this  quicklime  that  I  do  not  like  to  see  any  of 
the  farmers  use  it.  Put  this  lime  on  two  or  three 
weeks  before  trying  to  sow  the  Alfalfa;  this  is  much 
better  than  sowing  it  at  just  the  same  time  that  the 
Alfalfa  is  seeded,  because  it  has  a  chance  to  correct 
the  acidity  of  the  soil,  and  also  because  the  lime  seems, 
at  least  sometimes,  to  injure  the  young  Alfalfa  plants 
unless  it  has  been  in  the  soil  for  some  weeks,  and  has 
lost  some  of  its  strength  thereby. 

Unburned  limestone  or  marl  or  ground  oyster  shells 
are  all  right,  and  the  proper  thing  to  use.  In  brief, 
the  freshly  burned  lime,  while  very  strong,  attacks 
the  humus  in  the  soil  and  in  this  way  impoverishes  it. 
One  ton  of  quicklime  will  do  the  work  of  two  tons 
of  air-slaked  lime,  but  as  it  is  in  the  long  run  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  soil,  1  cannot  but  feel  that  the  other 
forms  are  much  preferable.  Air-slaked  lime  is  very 
much  safer,  and  when  the  ground  limestone  rock  can¬ 
not  be  purchased  cheaply,  it  is  the  best  thing  to  use. 
It  can  sometimes  be  secured  for  almost  nothing,  espe¬ 
cially  near  manufacturing  plants  that  have  large 
amounts  of  it  as  waste.  The  unburned  limestone  will 
accomplish  still  less  than  the  air-slaked  lime,  but  it 
works  absolutely  no  injury  to  the  soil,  and  when  it  can 
be  bought  for  a  reasonable  price  I  consider  it  the  best 
thing  to  use.  This  unburned  rock  can  be  purchased 
at  $1  to  $1.25  per  ton  f.o.b.  cars  at  some  of  the  points 
where  it  is  manufactured.  1  have  even  been  informed 
of  one  institution  that  sells  it  for  75  cents.  I  think 
that  where  the  unburned  rock  can  be  bought  for  $2.50 
to  $3  per  ton  delivered  at  the  purchaser’s  station,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  form  of 
lime.  Where  the  freight  charges  or  the  original  cost 
runs  the  price  up  to  $4  or  $5  or  $6  per  ton  for  the 
unburned  rock,  and  the  air-slaked  lime  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $6  or  $7,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  air- 
slaked  would  probably  be  better.  There  are  many 
brands  of  prepared  limes  or  agricultural  limes  offered 
for  sale.  Probably  many  of  these  are  all  right,  but 
as  they  are  usually  just  ordinary  lime  ground  fine,  it 
is  questionable  whether  they  are  worth  the  extra  price 
or  not. 

To  summarize  the  matter:  Avoid  fresh-burned  lime 
altogether,  and  if  the  unburned  lime  can  be  bought  for 
less  than  $4  per  ton  delivered,  use  it  instead.  If  the 
unburned  lime  is  used,  I  would  apply  two  to  four 
tons  per  acre.  If  air-slaked  lime  is  used,  apply  two 
tons  per  acre.  There  is  no  practicable  way  that  I  can 
recommend  better  than  getting  the  bacteria  from  using 
Sweet  clover  soil  or  from  using  soil  from  other  Al¬ 
falfa  fields.  The  Government  furnishes  inoculation 
free  of  charge,  which  very  frequently  succeeds,  but 
it  is  not  as  sure  as  the  soil. 

In  regard  to  fertilizer,  I  think  that  as  this  is  sod 
ground,  the  inquirer  would  get  better  results  by  using 
the  acid  phosphate  and  leaving  out  the  nitrogen  al¬ 
together.  We  find  in  Ohio  that  while  nitrogen  is  a 
help,  the  phosphate  is  better,  working  more  quickly 
and  seeming  to  stimulate  the  Alfalfa  into  more  rapid 
growth  than  the  nitrogen  does.  In  fact,  I  think  barn¬ 
yard  manure  with  acid  phosphate  makes  an  ideal  com¬ 
bination,  the  manure  not  only  furnishing  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  humus  as  well.  With  a  2-8-10  fertilizer,  320 
pounds  would  be  the  proper  amount;  with  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  200  pounds  would  be  enough.  Bone  meal  would 
probably  be  a  little  better  on  the  acid  soil  than  acid 
phosphate,  because  acid  phosphate  has  a  tendency  to 
make  soil  still  more  acid.  If  I  were  using  bone  meal, 
I  would  prefer  a  good  steamed  article,  and  would 
use  300  to  400  pounds  per  acre,  sowing  it  either  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Alfalfa  or  a  little  sooner.  I 
would  try  to  sow  the  Alfalfa  the  last  of  July  rather 
than  the  first  of  August,  or  if  you  can  manage  it, 
even  the  first  of  July  would  be  still  better. 

Ohio.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 
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SOME  RASPBERRY  POINTERS. 

How  Grown  in  Northern  New  York. 

We  are  told — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  practice — that  for  raspberries  the  ground  should 
be  plowed  deeply  and  thoroughly  pulverized  before 
setting;  that  rows  should  be  six  feet  apart  and  the 
hills  four  feet  in  the  row;  the  first  year  only  two 
canes  to  the  hill  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  there¬ 
after  four  or  five,  the  tops  and  branches  of  which 
should  be  cut  back  12  or  14  inches  in  the  Fall.  Having 
only  one  horse,  I  have  never  been  able  to  plow  deeply 
or  properly  fine  the  soil.  My  land  being  gravelly 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
no  apparent  bad  results  from  poor  preparation  of  the 
soil.  But  great  care  must  be  used  to  see  that  the 
ground  is  well  drained.  One  spot  set  last  year  has 
heaved  so  badly  that  some  bushes  are  thrown  clear 
out  of  the  ground.  At  another  wet  point  heavy 
winds  in  the  late  Fall  have  swept  around  a  hill  and 
loosened  the  young  bushes  at  the  surface  as  you  roll 
a  bar  around  in  making  a  stake  hole.  I  believe  stony 
ground  is  preferable,  because  the  long,  interlacing, 
horizontal  roots  get  fine  foothold  among  the  stones 

Of  course  deep  snow  is  bad  for  rasp¬ 
berries,  so  I  set  mine  on  an  east  side 
hill,  where  the  snow  drifts  over  the 
top  of  the  hill  from  the  west  and  stops 
farther  up  the  hill  than  the  berry  patch. 

But  after  the  first  year,  if  the  hills  are 
tied  tightly  together  with  binder  twine, 
they  will  stand  pretty  deep  snow,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  grown  thriftily,  say, 
six  to  seven  feet  high  before  pruning. 

The  field  should  be  set  so  as  to  culti¬ 
vate  both  ways  if  possible,  but  it  is  no 
great  job  to  keep  them  clean  in  any 
case.  Plow  a  few  shallow  furrows  to¬ 
ward  the  row  before  the  leaves  are 
out,  and  with  one  thorough  hoeing  a 
little-  later,  the  bushes  will  shade  the 
ground  so  as  to  discourage  weeds. 

Either  yearling  canes  or  new  shoots  may 
be  set.  The  former  are  like  trees,  may 
he  shipped,  heeled  in  and  set  any  old 
way;  but  don’t  set  too  deep,  or  the  new 
eyes,  if  they  ever  reach  the  surface, 
will  be  weak  and  spindling.  After  the 
sprouts  have  made  a  few  inches’  growth, 
cut  off  the  old  wood  at  the  surface  «>r 
it  will  bear  fruit.  If  new  shoots  are 
set,  treat  them  as  carefully  as  cabbage 
plants,  but  use  more  care  to  see  that 
plenty  of  dirt  sticks  to  the  roots.  By 
Fall  you  could  not  tell  which  kind  had 
been  set. 

1  suppose  that  along  about  the  first 
of  August  cultivation  should  cease  and 
a  cover  crop  be  sown,  so  as  to  ripen 
the  wood  for  Winter.  I  have  never 
done  this,  but  intend  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  We  have  not  been  troubled  by 
winter-killing,  as  here  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  cold  weather  holds  off 
until  late,  and  the  wood  has  a  chance 
to  ripen.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  ad¬ 
vocate  cutting  out  old  canes  as  soon  as 
the  picking  season  is  over,  because  it 
will  start  a  new  growth  on  the  .young 
canes,  and  cause  new  canes  to  start, 
and  this  new  wood  might  not  ripen  in 
time.  Also  in  the  Fall  there  is  more 
leisure  to  do  the  work. 

At  the  same  time  (after  the  leaves  are 
off)  the  new  canes  may  be  pruned  and  tied  up  for  the 
Winter  and  left  tied  till  the  next  Fall,  when  they  are 
cut  out  as  “old  canes.”  I  have  tried  stakes  and  wires  to 
tie  to.  Either  is  all  right ;  neither  is  necessary.  Four  or 
five  sturdy  canes  a  few  inches  apart  at  the  bottom 
tied  together  about  four  feet  from  the  ground  will 
resist  quite  a  weight  of  fruit  or  snow.  If  there 
should  happen  to  be  a  hill  falling  over  with  the  fruit, 
drive  a  stake  by  it.  That  is  better  than  dirty  berries. 
lc  sometimes  pays  to  mulch  the  first  crop  just  before 
picking,  in  order  to  keep  berries  clean.  A  large  grow¬ 
er  at  one  of  our  horticulture  meetings  last  Summer 
advised  cultivating  during  the  picking  season.  Grown 
women  make  the  best  pickers,  as  the  fruit  is  con¬ 
venient  to  pick  without  bending  the  back,  and  good 
money  may  be  earned  at  the  prevailing  price,  three 
cents  per  quart  (in  pint  boxes).  T  use  handies  with 
legs  two  feet  long,  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  tie 
the  carriers  around  the  neck  or  hang  them  to  a  belt. 

I  he.  worst  disease  to  which  raspberries  are  subject 
is  root  gall.  If  the  leaves  on  a  bush  look  as  if  they 
had  been  varnished  and  the  leaves  crinkle  and  the 
berries  shrivel,  pull  it  up  and  all  its  progeny  and 
burn  them.  This  disease  will  walk  right  along  the 
row.  taking  everything,  and  perhaps  side-step  into  the 
next  row.  I  usually  find  one  or  two  hills  each  year. 
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As  to  how  long  a  field  may  be  profitably  picked  I 
cannot  say.  Those  set  six  years  ago  look  and  yield 
as  well  as  ever.  I  never  have  had  any  blight  that  was 
noticeable.  I  have  wondered  if  it  was  partly  because 
I  use  hen  instead  of  stable  manure.  Probably  not,  but 
my  pears  have  not  blighted  either. 

I  started  growing  raspberries  partly  because,  having 
to  cultivate  my  pear  orchards  anyway,  it  is  not  so 
much  more  work  to  have  rows  of  berries  between 
them  and  use  a  cultivator  than  it  is  to  harrow  the 
orchards,  and  both  berries  and  pears  seem  to  do  as 
well  as  if  set  separately.  The  trees,  however,  are 
either  so  young  or  so  old  that  they  do  not  shade 
the  ground  very  much.  Every  third  row  of  trees, 
room  should  be  left  between  the  berries  to  drive 
through.  As  to  returns,  I  consider  $200  per  acre 
good  enough.  The  canning  factory  pays  five  cents 
per  pint,  furnishes  boxes  and  crates  and  collects  the 
berries.  The  main  points  are  a  thorough  cleaning  out 
in  early  Spring,  frequent  cultivating  till  mid-Summer, 
keeping  superfluous  canes  from  growing,  three  weeks 
of  hurry  and  worry  during  picking,  any  time  before 
deep  snows  to  tie  up  and  cut  out  old  wood  and  prune. 

.  Oswego  Co..  N.  Y.  geo.  m.  coe. 


A  FUNGUS  DISEASE  FOR  THE  SCALE. 
Successful  Treatment  in  Florida. 

A  reader  in  Virginia  sends  us  a  letter  from  people 
in  Florida  who  offer  to  sell  him  a  fungus  for  de¬ 
stroying  San  Jose  scale.  It  is  claimed  that  this  fun¬ 
gus  spreads  a  disease  among  the  insects,  and  that  it 
has  proved  a  cheap  and  effective  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  pest  in  Florida.  Our  friend  seems  to  be 
afraid  that  this  is  some  sort  of  a  fake  scheme,  and 
he  writes  us  to  know  about  it.  He  need  not  be  afraid 
that  it  i-  a  fake  or  fraud.  A  bulletin  from  the  Flori¬ 
da  Experiment  Station  gives  the  details  of  a  number 
of  experiments  which  turned  out  well.  This  fungus 
disease  does  actually  spread  when  the  conditions  are 
right  throughout  trees,  and  kills  the  scale  when  it 
reaches  them.  In  order  to  apply  it  properly  little 
pieces  of  twig  bearing  the  fungus  are  tied  throughout 
the  tree,  so  that  the  bark  will  touch.  Damp,  hot 
weather  is  necessary  for  best  results,  and  after  a  few 
days  of  such  weather  the  disease  on  the  bark  from 
the  tree  spreads,  and  wherever  it  goes  destroys  the 
insect  without  hurting  the  tree  in  the  least.  In  a 
number  of  cases  in  Florida  every  fifth  tree  has  been 
inoculated  or  handled  in  this  way,  with  the  result 
that  the  scale,  while  not  killed  entirely,  was  kept  so 
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thoroughly  in  check  that  it  did  very  little  damage. 
All  this  is  true  in  Florida,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  fungus  will  be  a  help  in  northern  portions  of  the 
country.  We  understand  that  in  southern  Georgia 
and  in  other  Gulf  States  this  fungus  has  been  tried 
and  has  given  fair  results,  but  most  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  north  of  there  have  proved  failures,  largely 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  weather  was  so  cold  that 
the  fungus  did  not  develop  and  spread  as  it  does  in 
the  warmer  climate  of  Florida.  This  is  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  matter.  Florida  growers  will  do  well 
to  experiment  with  the  fungus,  but  in  places  farther 
north  they  should  consider  it  only  as  an  experiment 
and  not  expect  too  much  from  the  treatment. 


COW  PEAS  AND  SUMMER  FALLOW. 

I  am  just  plowing  a  field  of  three  acres,  which 
failed  to  catch  in  clover  seeded  in  oats  last  year.  It 
has  quite  a  growth  of  green  weeds,  etc.,  to  he  turned 
under.  Soil  is  sand  and  clay  loam  mixed.  I  had 
thought  I  would  Summer- fallow  field  and  sow  to  rye 
this  Fall.  Could  I  sow  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  about 
July  1,  and  cut  them  from  this  field  in  time  to  sow 
to  rye  in  Fall,  and  would  it  benefit 
land  as  much  as  Summer  fallow?  llow 
many  peas  or  beans  to  the  acre  should 
I  sow?  Would  you  sow  in  rows  and 
cultivate,  or  sow  broadcast?  I  have 
some  manure  to  top-dress  lightest  parts 
of  field.  Would  you  advise  planting 
cow  peas  this  month  in  the  rows  of 
drilled  field  corn?  Would  they  be  a 
help  to  corn  and  land,  or  would  you 
not  advise  planting  in  corn?  j.  l. 
Fullers,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  cow  pea  is  by  nature 
a  warm  climate  crop.  North  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  you  cannot  hope  to  get  as  much 
from  it  as  farmers  do  in  South  Jersey 
or  in  Delaware.  We  know  of  cases 
north  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  where,  after 
several  years  of  culture,  cow  peas  do 
well.  We  shall  plant  several  acres  this 
year  to  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Wherever  they 
do  make  even  a  medium  growth  you 
can  always  see  results  in  improved 
crops.  We  have  yet  to  find  a  crop  that 
will  improve  poor  land  quicker  than  a 
good  stand  of  cow  peas.  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  is  pretty  far  north  for  them,  and 
perhaps  Soy  beans  will  be  surer.  We 
should  try  cow  peas — Whippoorwill,  if 
we  could  get  the -variety— if  not.  New 
Era,  Early  Black,  or  other  quick-grow¬ 
ing  varieties.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills 
about  as  you  would  fodder  corn,  only 
not  quite  so  thick.  Begin  to  cultivate 
at  once  before  the  peas  sprout,  and  keep 
it  up  thoroughly  while  you  can  get 
through  the  vines.  This  will  give  you 
the  effect  of  a  light  Summer  fallow 
and  also  a  crop  of  pea  vines.  If  you 
will  plow  them  under  and  then  seed  to 
rye  you  will  have  a  great  crop.  Of 
course,  if  you  cut  the  vines  and  take 
them  for  hay,  you  will  not* have  as  good 
soil  for  the  rye.  One  trouble  with  the 
use  of  cow  peas  on  poor  soil  is  that 
farmers  expect  this  crop  to  give  them  a 
good  yield  of  grain  and  vine  and  also 
improve  the  soil.  That  is  too  much  to 
expect.  We  use  about  three  pecks  of 
seed  to  the  acre  for  drilling.  We  would  not  advise 
sowing  cow  peas  in  the  corn.  This  plan  is  suitable  for 
some  Southern  places,  but  not  for  the  North.  We 
should  sow  a  mixture  of  Crimson  clover  and  Cow- 
horn  turnips,  or  turnips  and  rape,  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion.  _ 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  quite  a  number 
of  western  farmers  feel  that  their  farm  lands  have 
gone  to  a  price  at  which  they  can  sell  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  and  invest  the  money  in  cheaper  land  else¬ 
where.  The  West  and  South  are  chief  competitors 
for  this  trade.  In  both  sections  can  be  found  good 
land  at  fair  prices.  Northwest  Canada  offers  chances 
for  those  who  do  not  mind  the  cold  Winters.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  part  of  the 
country  can  make  a  better  bid  than  the  East,  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware 
peninsula.  It  seems  like  a  strange  thing  that  the 
East  should  compete  with  the  West  for  immigrants, 
yet  it  is  doing  so,  and  offering  superior  attractions  in 
land,  location  and  markets. 


Putting  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  the  crop 
reports,  it  seems  definitely  settled  that  the  grain  supply 
will  l)e  below  the  average  for  the  past  10  years,  and  con¬ 
siderably  below  that  of  last  year. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.} 

POTATOES  AGAINST  SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  discussion  that  went  on  last  Win¬ 
ter  about  growing  sugar  beets  and  rela¬ 
tive  profits  to  growers,  led  me  to  make 
some  comparisons  between  beets  and 
potatoes,  and  here  is  one  of  them:  John 
Vreeland  grew  the  year  1007  from  three 
acres,  drill  measure,  745  bushels;  1908, 
same  ground,  second  planting,  760  bush¬ 
els.  The  books  of  produce  dealer  show 
1275  bushels  at  65  cents  per  bushel, 
$828.75,  price  being  the  same  for  both 
years;  115  bushels  of  sorted  potatoes 
were  taken  each  year  for  seed  and 
family  use,  230  at  65  cents,  $149.50; 
total,  $978.25;  600  pounds  of  fertilizer 
to  acre  each  year ;  seed  cut  to  one  eye, 
sprayed  four  times.  1  think  this  better 
than  any  beet  crop  reported,  when  we 
take  into  account  that  this  is  a  hill 

farm  that  could  not  be  sold  for  more 

than  $30  per  acre.  1  might  add  there 
are  plenty  of  farms  in  Allegheny  county 
that  can  he  bought  at  $15  to  $25  per 
acre.  A  goodly  portion  of  each  farm 
is  well  adapted  to  potatoes  that  might 
be  made  to  do  as  well  as  this  farm  to 
the  man  with  a  good  head  and  the  right 
crook  in  his  wrist  for  growing  pota¬ 
toes.  A.  L.  LITCHARD. 

Allegheny  Co.,  N.  Y. 


What  Kind  of  Water  Pipe? 

Tj.  IT.  J.,  North  Weave,  N.  H. — I  wish  to 
bring  water  to  the  honse  from  a  well  about 
20  rods  distant,  with  a  fall  of  about  30 
feet,  and  would  like  your  advice  as  to  the 
kind  of  pipe  to  use.  In  our  soil  lead  wastes 
away  badly,  and  I  am  told  that  iron, 
whether  galvanized  or  not.  will  rust.  Would 
you  recommend  tin-lined  lead,  brass  or  cop¬ 
per.  How  do  prices  compare? 

Ans. — I  should  use  galvanized  iron 
pipe.  Our  family  have  used  water  for 
years  that  comes  through  this  kind  of 
pipe  to  a  pump  and  never  has  any  rust 
or  taste  of  iron.  I  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  last  three  named,  but  any 
of  those  materials  would  surely  be 
higher  in  price.  j.  f.  v.  s. 

A  Drain  In  Quicksand. 

.4.  I.  L.,  North  East,  Pa — Flow7  can  I 
lay  a  tile  drain  through  a  bed  of  quicksand 
so  that  the  tiles  will  not  fill  and  choke 
up  in  a  short  time?  The  places  are  not 
mire  lakes,  but  springy.  A  horse  can  walk 
around  on  the  surface  and  pull  a  fair  load 
if  he  does  not  step  too  many  times  in  one 
place.  There  is  plenty  of  fall  for  drainage. 
1  have  thought  that  three  or  four  inches 
of  fine  crushed  stone  and  coarse  sand  under, 
around  and  over  the  tiles  before  filling  in 
the  ditch  might  do  the  business.  Does  any¬ 
body  know7? 

Ans. — “Crushed  rock,"  if  just  coarse 
enough  not  to  pass  the  joints,  and  no 
coarser,  would  be  all  right  and  three 
or  four  inches  would  hold  back  the 
quicksand,  but  coarse  gravel  can  usu¬ 
ally  be  obtained  at  less  cost  and  will  do 
the  work  as  well.  If  the  bottom  is  soft 
it  would  need  planking.  Be  sure  of  a 
uniform  grade  and  well-burned  tile  of 
good  form  that  will  lay  good  joints. 
These  are  some  of  the  factors  that  spell 
success  with  a  drain.  Mid-summer  or 
early  Autumn,  when  the  ground  is  dry. 
is  the  most  seasonable  time  to  operate 
in  quicksand.  Careful,  intelligent  en¬ 
gineering  is  useful  in  quicksand,  and 
one  must  bear  in  mind  the  old  adage: 
“No  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.”  One  carelessly  laid  or  soft- 
burned  tile  may  throw  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  out  of  commission. 

J.  F.  VAN  SCHOONHOVEN. 

The  Loss  From  “  Phosphate.” 

/).  M.,  Spencertovn,  N.  Y. — Does  phosphate 
lose  any  of  its  value  by  being  sown  broad¬ 
cast  and  not  harrowed  in  for  a  few  days? 

Ans. — It  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
“phosphate”  and  the  climate.  A  true 
“phosphate”  contains  nothing  but  phos¬ 
phorus  in  combination  with  some  other 
element,  usually  lime.  There  would  be 


no  loss  if  this  were  left  on  top  of  the 
ground.  Many  farmers  use  the  word 
"phosphate”  for  all  kinds  of  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers — containing  not  only  phosphoric 
acid,  but  potash  and  various  forms  of 
nitrogen.  There  is  no  danger  of  losing 
potash  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  which 
would  be  the  only  way  fertilizers  left 
on  top  could  be  lost.  The  only  thing 
yon  could  lose  in  this  way  would  be 
some  forms  of  organic  nitrogen;  that  is 
those  forms  which  must  decay  in  order 
to  give  up  their  plant  food.  Ncarlj7 
every  farmer  has  noticed  the  smell  of 
ammonia  coming  from  a  pile  of  hen 
manure  left  in  a  warm  and  damp  place. 
We  have  noticed  the  same  thing  in 
“muggy”  weather  when  Crimson  clover 
or  cow  peas  were  left  to  rot  on  top  of 
the  ground.  In  Florida,  where  the  air 
is  moist  and  hot,  there  is  some  loss 
when  cotton-secd  meal  rs  put  on  top  of 
the  ground.  In  a  northern  climate  at 
this  season  there  would  be  little  or  no 
loss  from  this  cause.  We  fertilized  our 
corn  this  year — scattering  the  fertilizer 
after  planting  and  leaving  it  on  top  un¬ 
til  the  first  cultivation.  We  believe  there 
was  no  loss — still  the  place  for  fertilizer 
is  in  the  soil. 

A  Concrete  Lawn  Roller. 

Several  Headers. — Can  I  make  a  lawn 
roller  out  of  concrete?  If  so,  how? 

Ans. — The  little  sketch  will  show  you 


how  to  make  the  forms  for  such  a 
roller.  One-inch  boards  should  be  cut 
to  form  a  ring,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 
This  can  be  done  by  driving  a  nail 
in  the  leveled  floor  and  tying  a  string 
to  the  nail  one  inch  longer  than  the 
radius  of  the  roller,  and  then  marking 
on  the  board  an  arc  of  a  circle,  at  the 
same  time  marking  at  the  ends  a  bev¬ 
eled  line  as  shown  dotted  in  the  lower 
sketch.  A  full  circle  should  then  be 
marked  on  the  floor  and  these  boards 
fitted  around  it  until  a  comp’ete  ring 
is  made.  Two  sets  of  these  boards  are 
necessary,  as  an  upper  and  lower  ring 


rings  nail  slats,  2x1  inch  and  separated 
about  four  or  five  inches.  These  slats 
should  be  the  same  length  as  the  pro¬ 
posed  roller.  One  ring  should  be  nailed 
to  each  end  of  the  slats.  To  the  inside 
of  these  slats  nail  sheet  steel  or  heavy 
tin,  and  if  the  work  is  carefully  done,  a 
perfectly  round  form  will  result.  A 
strip  of  metal  should  also  be  nailed 
around  the  middle  of  the  slats  half  way 
between  the  two  rings.  Pipe  about  1/ 
inch  in  diameter  should  be  secured  in 
the  centre  of  the  mold.  This  can  be 
done  by  nailing  boards  about  four 
inches  wide  to  the  lower  and  upper  cir¬ 
cle  and  boring  a  hole  just  large  enough 
to  hold  the  pipe.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  have  this  pipe  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  mold.  Before  placing  the  con¬ 
crete  the  sheet  metal  or  tin  should  be 
painted  with  oil.  percy  h.  Wilson. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

When  o  Use  Lime. 

What  is  the  best  lime  to  use  for  liming 
a  field,  and  the  best  way  to  apply  it? 

Ravena,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  s. 

See  the  article  by  Mr.  Wing  on  page  638, 
regarding  different  kinds  of  lime.  We  used 
slaked  lime.  The  best  way  to  use  it  is 
to  spread  on  the  rough  furrows  and  harrow 
into  the  upper  soil. 

Hard-Shelled  Potato  Eufs. 

What  do  you  find  the  best  remedy  for 
the  liard-sbell  potato  bug?  We  can  pick 
a  pint  every  day  off  our  garden,  eight  rows 
about  200  feet  long.  H.  s.,  JR. 

East  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 

We  have  found  nothing  better  than  hand 
picking.  Tile  hard-shelled  beetles  do  not 
eat.  the  vines  as  rapidly  as  the  slugs  do. 
We  have  known  them  to  be  so  numerous 
that  they  ate  tomato  and  potato  vinos,  and 
in  the  Fall  ate  the  tubers.  Tn  the  Spring 
they  lay  the  eggs  (on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves)  from  which  the  slugs  hatch. 

Killing  Ox-Eye  Daisies. 

I  have  a  field  that  is  polluted  with  ox-eye 
or  white  daisies.  Will  you  advise  if  there 
is  any  way  to  exterminate  them? 

New  Wilmington,  Pa.  w.  m.  l. 

The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  it  is  to 
adopt  a  rotation  which  includes  two  hoed 
crops,  like  corn  and  potatoes.  Keep  these 
crops  thoroughly  clean  and  the  daisies  will 
be  killed  out.  The  plant  is  surface  rooted 
and  easily  killed.  In  old  meadows  which 
cannot  well  be  plowed  it  is  difficult  to  kill 
out  the  flower.  The  way  would  be  to  cut 
early  before  it  can  make  seeds  and  keep  cut¬ 
ting. 

A  “  Catch  Crop  ”  For  Currants. 

1  have  a  patch  of  currants  consisting  of 
2.300  bushes  on  very  fertile  soil  set  two 
years.  Would  you  advise  sowing  clover 
and  turnips  among  them  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  improve  the  soil?  I  want  some¬ 
thing  that  would  winter-kill  and  be  re¬ 
moved  in  the  Spring.  F.  R.  L. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

We  certainly  should  sow  Crimson  clover 
and  turnips  late  in  July  to  improve  the 
soil  and  smother  weeds.  If  you  want  some¬ 
thing  that  will  winter-kill  we  should  sub¬ 
stitute  Dwarf  Essex  rape  for  the  clover. 
While  the  clover  will  usually  kill  out  in 
your  latitude,  it  will  live  some  years.  By 
sowing  two  pounds  each  rape  and  Covv-hcin 
turnips  to  the  acre  you  will  grow  a  great 
mass  of  green  stuff  which  will  smother 
weeds  and  die  during  Winter.  Of  course, 
this  will  not  improve  the  soil  as  clover 
would,  but  it  will  add  organic  matter.  We 
should  sow  this  seed  on  the  ground  in  late 
July  and  then  work  back  and  forth  with  a 
light  cultivator. 

The  Stringy  Milk  Germ. 

I  should  like  the  advice  of  some  butter- 
maker  or  dairyman  as  to  the  cause  of 
stringy  cream.  We  have  had  that  trouble 
at  times  for  several  years,  and  after  the 
cream  has  been  churned,  cream  will  rise 
again  on  the  buttermilk.  We  use  the  cream¬ 
ery  where  the  water  is  put  around,  not  in 
the  milk.  Is  the  fault  in  the  cows  or 
care  of  the  milk  ?  H.  I*. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

We  think  this  is  the  old  trouble  which 
has  been  often  brought  up.  A  germ  causes 
this  stringy  or  cheesy  milk  or  cream.  It  is 
usually  found  on  the  milk  vessels,  in  the 
stable  or  in  the  sink  drains  or  similar 
places.  In  most  cases  reported  to  us  thor¬ 
ough  boiling  of  all  pans,  pails  or  any¬ 
thing  else  that  touches  the  milk  has  stopped 
the  trouble  by  killing  these  germs.  Keep 
the  stable  clean  and  use  whitewash  there. 
Boil  everything  the  milk  touches  for  half 
an  hour  every  day  and  keep  in  the  sun 
when  possible.  Washing  in  warm  water 
will  not  do  it. 


Simplest  1 

Cream  Separator 

This  picture  shows  the  extreme  simplicity, 
lightness  and  durability  of  the  sanitary  Shar¬ 
pies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator  bowl. 
Easily  washed  thoroughly  in  three  minutes. 
In  the  right  hand  is  the  bowl— as  smooth  inside 
as  out.  On  the  little  linger  is  the  dividing  wall, 
the  only  piece  used  iuside  the  Dairy  Tubular 
bowl.  The  other  piece  is  the  bowl  bottom. 
Tubular  Cream  Separator  sales  exceed  most, 
if  not  all,  others  combined.  World’s  biggest 
separator  factory.  Branch  factories  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  Germany.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  153. 


XOIUUIO, 

Winnipeg,  Can. 


Portland,  Ore. 


Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaranteed) 
Iron  Gut  Nails  Are  Rust  Proof. 

The  heads  won't  rust  off.  Just  as  good  as  old- 
fashioned  wrought  cut  nails.  Will  withstand  cli¬ 
matic,  conditions  and  the  free  acid  present  iu  the 
sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a  lifetime.  Write  for.prices 
and  samples.  . 

Malleable  Iron  Fitting's  Co„  Branford,  Conn. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  lor  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  KE1UIILT  at  Lowest  I’rices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient. 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

TTre  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Mil. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  Instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 


Northern  drown  and  of  strongest  ’vitality.  Wo  invito  you  to 
jet  Government  Tests  on  onr  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  MtOS.  SEEI>  CO. 
Box  223,  Meelianicsburg,  Ohio 


CELERY- 


BKST  VARIETIES.  Full  count  of 
heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H.  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  Penna. 


CELERY 


PLANTS,  $1.25  per  l,oeo.  (G.  Self-BUnchiag, 
$1.50).  200  plants  by  mail  for  $1.  Dim*,  on 

larffo  Jots.  Slaymaker  Jt  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


D I  Si  IJTQ — Cabbage;  Beet:  (8 doz.  prepaid  40  cts.)  $1.00 
■  LiHIl  8  O  per  1000;  all  varieties;  Grown  f rom  Selected 
Seed;  sold  direct,  wick’s  Seed  I’ nr  him,  Lancaster,  I’a. 


CflR  CAI  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $5.r 
run  unit  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  to  $2.0 


$5.00  bushel 
.00  bushel 

Cow-Horn  Turnip  Seed.  40<*.  pound. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Dela. 


Acres  of  Cabbage  Plants,  on  row  land,  from 
purest  seeds.  —  Wiiuiigstadt.  Succession,  Flat 
Dutch,  Danish  Ball.  COO  iu  basket,  $1.00;  5000,  $5.00; 
10,000,  $8.00.  JOHN  EICHSTEDT,  Factory  ville.Pa. 


ABB  AGE  PI,  ANTS— Premium  Flat  Dutch, 
!  Danish  Bullhead,  and  Snrehead.  $1.00  per  >1. 

R.  J.  BKOSSMAN,  Ephrata,  Pa. 


Avocado  Pears. — A  communication  from 
Mr.  Parry,  of  Miami,  Fla.,  published  re¬ 
cently  in  The  U.  N.-Y.,  statiug  that  as 
high  as  $2  each  had  been  received  this 
season  for  avocado  pears  attracted  my 
attention.  As  it  was  printed  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  it  led  me  to  seek  some 
confirmation  of  this  extraordinary  claim. 
The  writer  does  not  question  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Parry's  report,  but  investigation 
confirms  the  conviction  that  such  returns 
are  quite  unusual,  and  the  publication  of 
them  without  explanation  is  to  some  extent 
misleading  and  against  the  confirmed  con¬ 
servative  rules  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  Last  week 
in  the  leading  fruit  store  of  this  borough 
of  Greater  New  York,  we  found  some  fine 
specimens  of  avocados  selling  at  40  cents 
each,  and  asking  if  they  ever  brought 
more,  were  told,  “No.  not  with  us ;  40  cents 
is  about  the  limit.”  J.  yatks  peek. 


ANE  Quart  of  Strawberries  plkutai»i© 

V  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KKVTTT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— All  Seasons,  Premium, 
Flat  Dutch.  Surehead,  Danish  Bullhead,  $1.00 
per  1U0U.  BASIL  It.  PERKY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
Choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
mar  net  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  A  SONS,  Ligonier  Iud. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,  14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Of  snn-tonehed  early  apples 
ine  Dig  V^rop  from  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


200  FARMS  FOR  SALE  PT.": 

Valley  from  5  to  200  acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New 
catalog  and  map.  Horace  G.  lieeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


CRIMSON  CLOVE 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  earl y  green  food,  grazing  and. 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DPEER, 

714  Chestmit  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Old  Plastering  as  Fertilizer. 

If.  O.  T.  Lancnster,  K.  Y. — Is  old  wall 
plaster  that  has  been  on  wall  a  long  time 
of  any  value  to  put  on  garden  soil?  Would 
it  take  the  place  of  lime,  or  is  the  good 
of  the  lime  spoiled  by  slaking  when  making 
mortar?  If  it  does  no  good,  will  it  do  any 
harm  to  crops?  Will  pigeon  manure  and 
line  cinders,  about  half  and  half,  which  I 
sweep  up  on  a  flat  roof  near  railroad  yards, 
he  worth  five  cents  per  loo  pounds  to  get 
it  home?  Cinders  are  as  tine  as  sand. 

Axs. — The  old  plastering  contains 
lime  and  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen. 
The  lime  is  mixed  in  the  sand.  In 
order  to  get  much  value  from  it  the 
plastering  should  be  crushed  or  ground 
fine,  so  it  can  be  spread  evenly.  The 
nitrogen  comes  from  the  hair  used  in 
the  plastering.  A  small  amount  of  ni¬ 
trogen  is  taken  up  by  plaster  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  lime.  The  best  use 
we  have  found  for  chunks  of  plaster¬ 
ing  is  to  put  it  around  trees.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  pigeon  manure  and  cinders  is 
a  great  bargain  at  the  price. 

A  Non-bearing  Mulberry  Tree. 

II.  S.  J.j  McArthur ,  O. — I  have  a  mul¬ 
berry  tree  that  I  found  growing  in  an  old 
orchard  several  years  ago.  It  then  lmd  a 
few  berries  on  it.  The  following  Spring  I 
I  ransplanted  it  near  my  house.  It  has 
grown  and  made  a  fine  tree  about  in  feet 
high.  II  blooms  freely  every  Spring,  but 
the  blossoms  are  all  staminate.  It  lias 
never  bad  berries  on  but  once  since  I 
moved  it.  Can  I  do  anything  to  make  it 
bear  fruit,  since  it  has  borne  a  few  ber¬ 
ries  ? 

Axs. — The  mulberry  tree  is  usually 
monoecious :  it  commonly  bears  both 
staminate  and  pistillate  flowers.  The 
staminate  catkins  soon  drop;  while  the 
fertile  llowcrs  develop  the  edible  fruits 
or  berries.  When  the  catxins  are  all, 
or  for  the  most  part,  staminate  (as 
stated  by  the  correspondent)  there  can 
be  no  development,  at  least  very  re¬ 
stricted  development  of  fruit.  A  tree 
of  this  character  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  bear  prolifically.  ft  is  sterile 
or  nearly  so;  and  from  the  fact  that 
its  catkins  are  (as  stated)  all  stami- 
uate,  it  would  not  avail  anything  to 
plant  other  trees  of  its  kind  near  it 
for  the  purpose  of  fertilization  of  its 
flowers.  The  writer  several  years  ago 
discovered  a  little  seedling  mulberry 
tree  growing  by  a  spring  near  the 
home.  Fearful  that  stock  would  de¬ 
stroy  it  it  was  transplanted  to  the  or¬ 
chard.  It  has  never  failed  to  bear 
good  crops  of  fruit  each  year  since  it 
was  two  years  set.  Other  trees  many 
years  of  age,  fin  the  neighborhood, 
have  never  been  known  to  produce 
fruit,  or  at  best  but  very  sparingly. 
The  little  seedling  tree  referred  to 
proved  to  be  truly  and  prolifically  mon¬ 
oecious.  or  productive  of  both  perfect 
and  imperfect  flowers,  f.  h.  baij.ou. 


Girdling  Apple  Trees. 


»S*.  II  .  West  Virginia. — In  the  matter  of 
girdling  apple  trees  to  make  them  bear, 
what  is  the  best  method  and  time  to  do 
it?  I  have  a  large  orchard  of  Mammoth 
Black  Twigs,  13  years  old,  very  vigorous 
and  flourishing  as  to  tree  growth,  but  they 
are  nol  bearing  at  all  satisfactorily.  I 
planted  a  filler  two  years  after  it  of  York 
Imperial,  so  as  to  make  a  surer  thing  of 
it.  1  can  take  the  Black  Twig  out  now 
and  in  two  years  the  others  will  take  their 
place.  But  it  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  I  can  by  girdling  the  first  make  them 
•tear  a  good  crop  or  two  before  faking 
them  out.  I  have  begun  this,  intending  fo 
finish  il  up  during  this  month,  taking  out 
abonl  one-fourth  inch  of  bark  all  around 
flu*  tree.  The  suggestion  carried  with  it  is 
flic  theory  that  this  would  cheek  off  the 
growth  of  wood  by  the  free  and  set  it  to 
growing  fruit  buds  fills  season,  and  that 
h.v  ncxl  Spring  the  incision  would  be  healed 
over  sufficiently  to  make  the  tree  able  (o 
support  the  crop  that  would  bo  set  this 
Summer.  is  this  correct?  What  other 
methods  of  girdling  are  in  use? 


Axs. — I  have  seen  the  girdling 
method  practiced  once  with  some  rap¬ 
idly  growing  cherry  trees.  The  hark,' 
was  carefully  peeled  off  in  a  circle, 
without  injuring  the  sap  wood.  This! 
was  done  early  in  June  and  the  growth) 
came  down  slowly  and  covered  the 
stripped  area  that  was  covered  with 


grafting  wax.  The  trees  lived,  after 
a  fashion,  but  were  never  the  thrifty 
trees  they  formerly  were.  While  a 
cheek  to  the  rapid  growth  will  throw 
trees  into  fruiting,  I  am  sure  that  the 
girdling  method  is  too  severe  a  check. 
On  a  large  scale  I  hardly  think  it 
will  be  profitable  at  any  time.  I  have 
never  seen  it  tried  on  apple  trees,  and 
could  not  say  what  the  effect  will  be 
on  these.  The  best  way  to  make  a 
reasonable  check  is  to  give  the  trees  a 
root  pruning.  This  can  he  done  by 
cutting  a  trench  around  •  the  trees  at 
the  drip  of  the  limbs  deep  enough  to 
cut  the  roots.  But  on  a  large  scale 
this,  too,  will  be  expensive,  and  the 
best  thing  I  could  advise  will  be  to 
plow  the  orchard  deeply  and  follow 
with  a  subsoil  plow,  and  in  this  way 
give  a  good  root-pruning.  Then  give 
tiie  orchard  a  good  dressing  of  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  but 
not  nitrogen.  The  growth  of  the  trees 
draws  heavily  on  the  mineral  elements 
in  the  soil  and  the  crop  of  fruit  de¬ 
mands  a  great  deal  of  potash.  Then 
seed  the  orchard  down  to  grass,  mow 
it  several  times  during  the  season,  use 
tlie  cut  grass  as  a  mulch,  and  dress  the 
grass  annually  with  phosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash.  I  rees  of  this  rapid-growing  habit 
are  always  more  slow  in  coming  into 
bearing  than  those  of  slower  growth. 
The  Northern  Spy,  for  instance,  makes 
a  very  thrifty  tree,  but  is  very  slow 
in  fruiting,  while  the  crooked  and  slow- 
growing  Albemarle  Pippin  will  fruit 
early.  Where  trees  are  in  very  fertile 
'  ol  and  find  plenty  of  nitrogen,  they 
use  the  abundant  plant  food  in  the  eas¬ 
iest  way  in  making  wood  growth 
while  the  making  of  fruit  spurs  and 
bloom  and  fruit  is  a  more  complicated 
matter,  and  is  promoted  by  slower 
growth.  T  ake  out  all  tillers  before  the 
trees  crowd  each  other,  and  whether 
it  -hall  be  the  \  ork  Imperials  or  the 
Black  Twigs  is  a  matter  to  be  settled 
by  yourself.  Keep  the  trees  that  pay 
best,  and  do  not  girdle  them. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Keep  Lime  from  Strawberries. 

F.  11  .  C.,  Cochit nolc.  Mass. — Is  lime  in¬ 
jurious  to  strawberry  plants?  Before  set¬ 
ting  my  plants  this  Spring  I  spread  on 
about  one-half  ton  to  the  acre  of  lime; 
the  plants  started  up  after  sotting,  but 
never  have  made  much  growth,  and  many 
have  died  for  no  apparent  cause  that  I 
can  sec,  as  the  weather  has  been  very 
favorable. 

Axs. — In  our  experience  strawberries, 
like  cranberries,  and  to  a  less  extent, 
apples,  do  best  in  a  sour  soil.  Most 
other  crops  do  best  where  the  soil  is 
alkaline,  but  with  those  mentioned,  lime 
in  large  amounts  does  more  harm  than 
good.  We  have  advised  against  the 
use  of  lime  or  wood  ashes  on  strawber¬ 
ries,  and  most  reports  agree  with  this 
advice.  In  a  few  cases  growers  report 
success  with  wood  ashes  on  berries.  A 
ton  of  ashes  will  contain  about  600 
pounds  of  lime,  and  on  a  very  sour  soil 
this  would  not  entirely  overcome  the 
acid.  The  plants  mentioned  may  have 
been  killed  by  white  grubs  or  other 
causes,  but  we  think  the  lime  was  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Mixed  Fertilizer  and  Chemicals. 

G.  /'.  I...  Hast  Setauket,  T..  I. — I  am  using 
a  fertilizer  analyzing  1-10-10,  costing  $29 
delivered.  I  want  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash.  IV hat  would  one  ton  acid  phosphate 
and  500  pounds  sulphate  of  potash  analyze 
and  cost?  Could  it  he  bought  mixed? 
Would  it  work  freely,  or  be  sticky  and 
lumpy?  If  so,  what  should  he  mixed  with 
it  to  make  it  drill  freely? 

Axs. — The  fertilizer  you  speak  of 
would  contain  20  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
200  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  200 
pounds  of  potash.  At  the  present 
methods  of  valuation,  the  nitrogen 
would  be  worth  $4,  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  the  potash  together  about  $20.  You 
do  not  know,  however,  what  this  nitro¬ 
gen  is — it  may  not  be  available.  Per¬ 
sonally  we  should  not  buy  nitrogen  in 
such  a  fertilizer  or  in  any  combination 


with  less  than  three  per  cent,  for  the 
most  costly  way  to  buy  nitrogen  is  in  a 
low-grade  mixture. We  have  New  York 
quotations  of  ton  lots  of  acid  phosphate 
at  $15.  .  That  means  14  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  2S0  pounds  to  the  ton,  or 
about  5IJ  cents  a  pound.  Less  than  ton 
lots  cost  $16  per  ton.  In  ton  lots,  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  is  quoted  at  $5.50  per 
bag  of  224  pounds;, for  less  than  half¬ 
ton  lots,  $6  per  bag.  A  ton  of  acid 
phosphate  costing  $15  would  give  you 
280  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  two 
bags  of  sulphate  of  potash  at  $12  would 
give  448  pounds,  or  224  pounds  actual 
potash.  These  goods,  mixed  as  they 
are,  would  be  damp  or  sticky  and  would 
need  a  “filler”  or  some  fine,  dry  matter 
added  before  they  would  drill  well.  The 
fertilizer  manufacturers  use  land  plas¬ 
ter,  dried  peat  and  other  materials  for 
this  purpose.  Nitrate  of  soda,  contain¬ 
ing  16  per  cent,  or  320  pounds  nitrogen 
to  the;  ton  is  quoted  $50  in  ton  lots  or 
$51  by  the  half  ton. 

Killing  Peach  Borers. 

G.  S.  /'•,  Stratford,  Conn. — I  find  my 
quince  trees,  also  some  peaches,  in  had 
shape  from  borers.  I  have  read  sevex-al 
remedies  to  prevent  borers,  and  have  seen 
items  that  claim  the  aforesaid  remedies 
will  kill  or  injure  trees.  Can  you  give  re¬ 
liable  personal  experience  on  the  subject? 
Experimenting  is  sometimes  very  expensive, 
as  well  as  often  a  loss  of  time.  The  San 
Jose  scale  appears  to  lie  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past  on  my  place;  I  have  sprayed 
very  little,  and  none  in  the  last  year. 

Axs. — I  have  seen  none  of  the  pro¬ 
prietary  remedies  for  borers  in  use  and 
so  can  say  nothing  as  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  merits.  Common  coal  tar  has  been 
advocated  for  borers,  the  dirt  being 
slightly  removed  from  base  of  tree  and 
the  tar  applied  with  a  stiff  brush  or 
broom.  Prof.  Slingerland  said  he  had 
never  injured  a  peach  tree  with  coal  tar 
applied  for  borers  when  the  application 
was  made  in  May  or  early  June.  I  saw 
a  peach  orchard  in  vicinity  of  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  some  years  ago,  in 
which  coal  tar  had  been  applied  in  the 
above  manner  about  two  years  previous, 
without  any  apparent  injury,  and  the 
treated  trees  were  much  more  free  from 
borers  than  untreated  trees  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  S.  W.  Wadhams, 
Clarkson,  N.  Y.,  reported  at  one  of  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  that  he'  had 
used  coal  tar  as  above  with  success. 
Some  growers,  especially  in  the  Middle 
West,  have  reported  severe  injury  from 
its  use,  so  that  I  should  not  want  to 
recommend  it  except  in  an  experimental 
way.  The  practice  generally  followed 
here  is  to  go  over  the  trees  in  Spring 
and  late  Summer  and  remove  the  borers 
wherever  indications  of  their  presence 
can  be  seen  by  a  close  examination. 
Tools  usually  used  are  a  sharp  knife  and 
wire.  Many,  in  addition,  use  a  gouge 
chisel.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make 
cuts  up  and  down  rather  than  crosswise 
the  trunk,  so  as  not  completely  to  girdle 
the  tree.  This  is  back-aching  work, 
and  necessitates  the  spending  of  many 
hours  upon  the  knees,  but  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  generally  followed  by  most  of  the 
western  New  York  fruit  growers. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quiek  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Red,  Brown,  Green 

Roofing 

We  now  make  Rnheroid  in  attractive  Red, 
Brown  and  Green— suitable  for  roofing  the 
finest  home. 

The  colors  will  not  wear  off  or  fade.  They 
are  part  of  the  roofing.  Impregnated  into  the 
body  of  the  roofing  by  our  patented,  exclu¬ 
sive  process. 

But  whether  you  buy  Ruberoid  in  colors, 
or  the  uncolored  Ruberoid,  you  are  sure  of 
getting  the  best  there  is  in  roofings. 

There  are  now  more  than  .100  substitutes  for 
the  genuine  Ruberoid  roofing. 

But  Ruberoid  is  the  original.  And  Ruberoid, 
and  Ruberoid  alone,  lias  withstood  the  test 
of  seventeen  continuous  years  of  actual  use. 

The  first  roofs  of  Ruberoid,  laid  in  1892, 
look  good  for  many  more  years  of  wear — 
still  weather-tight. 

RUBEROID 

(REGISTERED  Iff  V.  S.  I'ATKNT  OFFICE) 

Ruberoid  is  sun  proof,  rain  proof,  snow  proof, 
cold  proof,  woathor  proof.  It  resists  acids,  gases 
and  fumes. 

It  is  so  nearly  fireproof  that  if  you  drop  live  coals 
on  a  roof  of  Ruberoid,  neither  the  Ruberoid  or  the 
timbers  beneath  will  take  fire. 

The  secret  of  these  wonderful  properties  lies  in 
the  Ruberoid  gum  which  wo  use.  Ruberoid  gum  is 
our  exclusive  product.  No  other  maker  can  use  it. 

That  is  why,  of  .TO  substitutes,  no  one  of  them  can 
possibly  be  so  durable,  so  good  as  Ruberoid. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Before  deciding  on  any  roof  for  any  purpose,  get 
our  free  book  which  gives  the  results  of  our  tests 
with  all  kinds  of  roofings— shingles,  tar,  tin,  as¬ 
phalt  and  ready  roofings. 

This  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  practical  roofing  in¬ 
formation,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  address 
Department  3K}  The  Standard  Paint  Company. 

100  William  Street,  New  York. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Saves  money  and  trouble.  Made 
of  lastingrTrinidad  Lake  Asphalt. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Look  for  the  trade-mark. 
Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


The  Best  Rooting  in  the  World 
For  Farm  Buildings. 


For  steep,  flat  or  circular  roofs. 


DURABLE,  WATERPROOF,  FIRE  RESISTING,  ECONOMICAL. 

E^”Write  for  BOOKLET  and  SAMPLES. 
Established  1855. 


MAURICE  O'MEARA  CO. 

448  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  widej  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


R.  D.  V.  B. 


The  New  No.  3  Brownie 

Pictures  3%  x  inches. 
Price  $4.00. 

Uses  Daylight  Loading  Kodak  Films. 
Is  made  in  the  Kodak  factory  by  Kodak 
workmen.  A  simple,  practical,  reliable 
camera,  with  which  you  can  make  good 
pictures  from  the  very  start. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  booklet 
"  The  Kodak  on  the  Farm." 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  387  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Roofing 
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The  Yellow  Banana. — The  apple, 
the  orange  and  the  peach,  as  well  as 
lesser  fruits,  have  their  seasons  of- 
scarcity  and  abundance  in  the  markets. 
By  virtue  of  cold  storage,  apples  are  in 
evidence  throughout  the  year,  but  are 
in  low  supply  and  of  indifferent  quality 
(hiring  late  Spring.  Oranges  arc  little 
seen  in  Summer,  while  the  peach  van¬ 
ishes  at  the  advent  of  Winter,  only  a 
few  high-priced,  but  flabby  and  insipid 
specimens  coming  from  South  Africa 
about  the  holidays.  The  banana,  how¬ 
ever,  is  always  with  us,  particularly  in 
the  form  of  the  common  yellow  variety 
that  forms  the  cheap  and  dependable 
fruit  lunch  of  millions.  Opinions  may 
differ  as  to  the  eating  quality  of  the 
common  banana  as  compared  to  the 
sprightly-flavored  tree  fruits,  but  all  ad¬ 
mit  its  filling  and  satisfying  nature,  and 
the  sanitary  character  of  the  easily- 
peeled  fruits,  the  pulp  not  being  exposed 
t o  infection  until  stripped  for  immediate 
consumption.  As  a  culinary  fruit  it  is 
not  as  well  known,  though  in  tropical 
countries  the  large  cooking  varieties 
literally  form  the  staff  of  life  for  the 
great  mass  of  inhabitants.  Cooked  ban¬ 
anas  are,  however,  everywhere  gaining 
in  favor,  and  may  now  be  found  on 
many  home  tables  as  well  as  in  preten¬ 
tious  public  menus.  Bananas  are  grown 
to  a  limited  extent  in  Florida,  along  the. 
Gulf  coast,  in  southern  California  and 
generally  in  Porto  Rico,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  those  consumed  in  the  United 
.States  is  imported  from  Mexico,  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  Jamaica  being  by  all  odds  the 
greatest  contributor.  Steamships,  es¬ 
pecially  fitted  for  carrying  the  fruits, 
arrive  every  week  in  the  year  at  all 
principal  ports  on  both  coasts.  1  lie 
value  of  bananas  imported  in  1907  is 
given  as  $12,000,000,  and  there  has  since 
been  a  marked  increase  even  in  the  face 
of  full  domest:c  fruit  crops,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  increasing  appreciation  of  its 
useful  qualities.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  bananas  found  in  northern  markets 
are  of  the  yellow  Martinique  variety, 
which  may  likened  to  the  Kicffcr  among 
pears,  in  that  it  is  the  most  cheaply 
grown  and  readily  transported,  but 
lower  in  quality,  than  the  Baracoa,  or 
Red  Spanish,  the  Lady-finger  cr  Hart’s 
Choice,  with  its  thin  skin  and  luscious 
pulp,  the  Dacca,  richly  flavored,  with 
golden  skin  and  cool,  green  tip,  or  the 
densely  fruited  Chinese  or  Cavendish 
bananas,  with  200  or  more  delicious 
little  fruits  to  the  bunch.  The  above 
kinds  occasionally  appear  in  fruit  stores, 
but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  ba¬ 
nanas  sold  by  street  dealers  at  an  ave¬ 
rage  price  of  20  cents  the  dozen  are 
of  the  common  yellow  type  above  men¬ 
tioned.  They  are  good  and  reliable,  but 
not  to  be  compared  in  quality  to  even 
the  red  one  which  is  lately  brought  in 
more  frequently  than  heretofore,  and 
commands  higher  prices. 

Has  Helped  Out  Jamaica. — The  ba¬ 
nana  trade  has  wonderfully  assisted 
the  Island  of  Jamaica  out  of  the  de¬ 
pression  that  followed  the  decline  of  the 
West  Indian  sugar  industry,  and  has 
even  tided  it  over  the  effects  of  the 
terrible  earthquake  that  destroyed  the 
chief  city  a  few  years  ago.  Practically 
the  main  revenue  of  the  island  comes 
from  the  sale  of  bananas  to  this 
country,  thousands  of  acres  of  hitherto 
neglected  sugar  and  coffee  lands  being 
used  for  the  production  of  this  useful 
fruit.  Large  plantings  have  been  made 
at  all  available  tropical  points  that  can 
be  reached  by  rail  or  water,  and 
doubtless  some  good  profits  made,  but 
investors  should,  as  a  rule,  be  wary  as 
regards  putting  their  money  in  shares  of 
projected  plantations,  as  the  growing  of 
bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits  is  a 
specialized  industry,  the  outcome  of 
which  is  always  doubtful,  even  in  exper¬ 
ienced  hands. 

Species  and  Varieties.— The  more 
prominent  commercial  varieties  grown 
in  or  near  the  United  States  have  been 
mentioned,  but  there  are  scores  of  oth¬ 
ers,  less  known,  but  of  delightful  ar¬ 
oma  and  flavor.  The  writer  spent  seye- 
ral  weeks  in  a  village  on  the  Madeira 
River  in  western  Brazil,  that  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  mission  station  of  some 
importance.  The  good  fathers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  considerab’e  banana  plantation, 
evidently  bringing  in  a  multitude  of 
rare  varieties  from  the  far  East.  A  se¬ 
vere  earthquake  had  later  changed  the 
minor  watercourses,  flooding  the  planta¬ 
tion  so  that  it  could  no  longer  be  culti¬ 
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vated,  but  numerous  varieties  had  be¬ 
come  established  in  the  higher  lands 
about,  so  that  exploration  constantly 
revealed  new  and  delightful  forms  of 
this  indispensable  food  plant.  Great 
clusters  of  plantains,  or  cooking  banan  s 
could  be  found  almost  too  heavy  for  a 
man  to  carry,  the  individual  fruits  of 
which  were  like  a  great  cucumber.  J4  to 
15  inches  long;  others  were  small,  slen¬ 
der  and  of  the  richest  flavor.  Red,  pur¬ 
ple,  orange  and  yellow  colors  diversified 
the  fruits  of  the  different  varieties,  and 
the  plants  varied  almost  as  greatly  in 
stature  and  aspect  as  did  the  fruits.  All 
probab'v  could  be  included  under  two 
species,  Musa  Cavendishi.  or  Chinese  ba¬ 
nana,  and  M.  sapientum,  the  common 
edible  banana.  The  latter  is  native  to  In¬ 
dia  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  cultivated 
and  most  prolific  of  all  plants  producing 
human  food.  In  suitable  climates  it 
probably  requires  the  least  care  of  any 
important  economic  plant.  Many  tropi¬ 
cal  populations  live  almost  exclusively 
on  bananas  and  plantains  produced  by 
the  different  varieties  of  this  species, 
and  the  kinds  exported  to  temperate 
countries  with  scarcely  an  exception  be¬ 
long  to  it.  While  best  fitted  for  tropi¬ 
cal  temperatures  varying  little  from  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  will  endure  oc¬ 
casional  light  frosts,  and  may  be  grown 
with  slight  protection  in  most  locations 
where  the  Citrus  fruits  thrive.  Plan¬ 
tains  are  merely  strong-growing,  coarse¬ 
grained  varieties  of  M.  sapientum,  the 
fruits  containing  much  starch  and  little 
sugar,  only  palatable  when  cooked. 
Certain  sorts  closely  imitate  the  potato 
when  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are  almost 
as  nourishing.  The  plants  grow  from 
12  to  20  feet  high,  with  enormous 
broad  leaves  that  are  easily  torn  by 
wind.  The  leaf  stalks  clasp  the  fruiting 
stem,  often  forming  a  trunk  almost  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  body.  Only  one  cluster 
of  fruit  is  produced  on  a  stem,  which 
dies  or  is  cut  down  at  maturity,  but 
others  constantly  spring  from  the  fleshy 
root  stocks,  fruiting  in  16  to  18  months 
under  favorable  conditions.  Rich,  hu¬ 
mid  soils,  abundant  rain  and  steady 
warm  temperature  are  the  essentials  of 
commercial  banana  culture,  though  the 
plant  will  long  survive  under  adverse 
conditions,  that  do  not  include  actual 
freezing. 

Musa  Cavendishi  appears  to  vary  lit¬ 
tle,  though  the  color  of  the  fruits  is  not 
always  uniform.  Tt  is  a  stocky  little 
plant,  seldom  rising  over  six  feet  high, 
and  consequently  does  not  suffer  greatly 
from  wind.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  ex¬ 
posed  localities  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
It  is  a  profuse  bearer  and  the  quality  is 
excellent.  Tt  withstands  cool  weather, 
even  frost,  better  than  the  common  spe¬ 
cies,  and  should  be  grown  for  our  mar¬ 
kets  far  more  extensively  than  it  now 
is. 

Musa  Simiarum,  of  the  older  botan¬ 
ists,  is  probably  only  an  extreme  tropical 
form  of  M.  sapientum.  It  is  a  giant  of 
its  kind,  and  chiefly  abounds  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
where  more  than  50  appreciated  varieties 
are  cultivated.  It  will  not  endure  chilly 
weather,  and  is  rarely  found  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
fruits  sometimes  attain  to  nearly  two 
feet  in  length,  and  are  usually  of  good 
flavor.  One  kind  has  fruits  with  dry, 
sweet,  reddish  flesh  of  fine  cooking 
quality.  This  distinct  sort  was  promi¬ 
nent  among  the  many  strange  varieties 
found  at  the  ancient  Brazilian  mission. 

Ornamental  Bananas. — There  are 
several  banana  species  of  the  highest 
value  as  ornamental  foliage  plants. 
Musa  Ensete  from  eastern  Africa,  is 
best  known,  and  often  used  for  bold 
tropical  effects  in  decorative  plantings. 
It  is  grown  from  seeds  under  glass,  and 
bedded  out  in  Summer  like  the  Canna. 
As  seen  in  northern  countries,  it  seldom 
grows  over  10  feet  high,  but  in  Abys¬ 
sinia  it  is  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  of 
all  plants,  the  great  leaves  often  being 
20  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide.  The 
fruits  are  dry,  seedy  and  inedible.  Oth¬ 
ers  of  this  class  are  Musa  Basjoo,  the 
Japanese  banana,  with  fine  foliage  12  or 
more  feet  high,  and  a  small  cluster  of 
dry  and  seedy  fruits,  and  M.  coccinea, 
dwarf,  with  green  foliage  and  bright 
red  and  yellow  flowers  bracts.  It  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  like  M.  Basjoo, 
bears  cool  weather  well.  Musa  tex- 
tilis  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  and  is  the  most  important  of  all 
cordage  plants,  produeng  the  well- 
known  Manila  hemp,  used  everywhere 
for  coarse  fabrics  and  binding  twine.  It 
grows  about  20  feet  high.  The  small 
green  fruits  are  seedy  and  not  edible. 

w.  v.  F. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake” — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Agents  wanted.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  Address  Bowker 
Fertilizer  Co.,  New  York,  Buffalo  or 
Cincinnati. — A  dv. 


Codling  Moths,  Potato-Bugs  and 
All  Leaf-Eating  Insects 

are  surely  and  quickly  killed  by  spraying  with 


Arsenate  of  Lead 


This  is  an  immense  improvement  on  other  insecticides.  It  is 
certain  in  effect  and  easy  to  use.  It  never  burns  or  injures  foliage, 
and  always  improves  yield.  It  sticks  to  foliage  for  a  long  period. 
It  mixes  readily  with  water,  stays  mixed  and  does  not  clog  the 
spray  pump.  Write  for  reports  from  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
of  the  wonderful  effectiveness  of  Swift’s  Arsenate  and  our 
free  book  about  leaf-eating  insects  and  how  to  treat  them. 

In  writing  for  book ,  give  us  name  of your  dealer  if  possible 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  31  Broad  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Niagara  Brand 
Products 

Unsurpassed  for — 

Convenience,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness. 

Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution — 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Ursenate  of  Lead — Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Ursenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined---beats  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint — Controls 

Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayers— Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues,  prices,  etc.,  FREE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co • 

Middleport ,  N.  V . 

TARGET  BRAND 

jUiGK  BORDEAUX, 

a  wp ray  material  for  use  on  trees  and 
plants  in  foliage.  The  unique  method  of 
packing  makes  it  entirely  different 
from  other  prepared  Bordeaux.  Send 
for  testimonials  and  opinions  showing- 
how  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  fruit 
and  potatoes  from  50$  to  100$  by  its  use. 

TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg.W.  Va. 


SpO  AV  Your  Fruits,  Crops, 
*  **"**■  m  Poultry  Houses,  and 
do  whitewashing  with  «.  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  trice 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Kitted  with 
Auto  Pop  Nozzle  does  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  300,000  others.  We  make 
many  styles  and  sizes.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  Write  for  book,  prices  and  Agency 
Offer.  if|,e  q  Brown  Co. 

28  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


•  a  filial  onto. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER-SPRINGS 

|  Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring  / 

9  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,| 

I  bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  I 
|  Harvey  8pring  €o.,  716  17th  St-*  Racine,  Wia. | 


Free  Trial  To  You 


Death  ttio  Stomach 
.Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  co*fc»  you  nothing;  if  you  do*  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
J COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


HAY  COCK  COVERS 

SIZE  3Lx31j-$25.0O  FEU  100 

Stack  covets  at  correspondingly  low  prices. 
Send  fifty  cents  in  stamps  for  sample  cover. 

Fond  du  Lac  Awning  &  Tent  Co., 

Dept.  33,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
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£  2  HORSE  ELEVATOR  DIGGER 

~  CHAMPION  POTATO  MCH’Y.CO.p 

*  151  CHICAGO  AVENUE,  HAHM0ND,  IND.  * 

A  FULL  LINE  ALWAYS  ON  HAND 


Mounted  Gasoline  Engines 

Our  engines  are  simply 
constructed  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  perfect 


satisfaction.  Write  for 
free  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  low  prices  on 
both  steam  and 
gasoline  engines 
and  on  all  farm 
implements. 

The  Messlnger 
Mfg.  Co., 

P  0.  Box3,Tatamy,  Pa. 


The 

Best 

Made 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 
L.  SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
^  SELLS  for  SIXTY 
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GILSON  Gasoline 

limillllllia  ENGINE 


GILSON  MFC.  CO. 


(■■KM!  Pumping. 

IKnmttmtd  Cream  Sepa- 
jl\r>ion.  Churns.  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines.  etc.  Free  Trial 
K-  ’  to  25  Horse  Power 
Ask'for  Catalog- 

Park  St.  Port  Washington.  Wis. 


FERTILIZER  LIME. MS 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  I’a. 


DRILLING 


WELL  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  arid  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
'  '  "  d  < 


ghallow  wells  in  any 
•  Wi 


kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills-  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  din-able.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  theia 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


r  SELECT  NOW 

FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

TANKAGE  :  t  *12.00  PER  TON 

IRON  CITY  :  :  22.00  PER  TON 

Freight  Paid  To  New  York  State  Points 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 

OF  PITTSBURG,  PA.  J 


Backed  by  50  Years 
of  Steady  Improvement 

Dederick  Presses  are  backed  by 
more  than  fifty  years  of  careful 
experimenting  and  improving. 
They  hold  the  world’s  records  for 
neat,  rapid  and  thorough  work,  and 
have  always  come  out  winners  in  con¬ 
tests  with  other  presses. 

DEDERICK’S 

Baling  Presses 


are  strong,  substantial, 
and  durable — made  in  a 
modern  factory  by  men 
who  are  press  experts. 
They’re  the  world’s  best , 
as  well  as  first,  Presses— 
the  farmer’s  wisest  choice. 
Our  free  Catalogue  is  full 
of  facts  about  Presses 
and  baling.  Write  for 
a  copy— to-day. 

P.  K.  Deoerick’s  Sms. 

63  TIVOLI  ST., 
ALBANY.  M.  V- 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Bic;  Berry  Crop. — I  promised  to  go 
to  T.  C.  Kevitt’s  place  on  June  16  and 
see  if  he  could  make  good  on  his  great 
berry  growing  claim.  Kevitt  set  this, 
date  over  six  months  ago  and  said  he 
would  show  plants  each  carrying  a 
quart  of  berries  and  planted  so  close 
together  that  there  would  be  a  crop  of 
50,000  quarts  on  an  acre.  That  is  the 
claim  as  I  stated  it  to  the  crowd  on 
Kevitt’s  place.  It  was  a  bold  thing  for 
a  man  to  tell  six  months  ahead  what  he 
can  do,  and  I  think  most  of  us  went 
there  expecting  to  find  a  good  many  ifs 
and  buts  about  it. 

Kevitt  has  about  11  acres  in  berries. 
Some  are  grown  for  plants,  others  are 
newly  set  and  still  others  not  planted 
on  the  system  he  advocates.  There 
were  about  two  acres  which  he  offered 
as  evidence  of  what  he  can  do.  As 
is  now  well  known,  these  plants  are 
set  in  beds.  Each  bed  contains  five 
rows  one  foot  apart  with  the  plants  set 
one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  Thus  each 
square  foot  of  the  bed  is  occupied  by 
a  plant.  The  runners  are  all  cut  off 
so  that  each  original  plant  retains  its 
strength  and  develops  a  great  root  and 
crown.  Between  the  beds  arc  alleys 
wide  enough  for  a  careful  picker  to 
stand  in  and  reach  over  into  the  bed. 

I  he  best  part  of  the  field  was  a  patch  of 
Cden  Mary,  which  was  originally  set 
October  6,  1906,  and  this  was  the  place 
we  took  for  the  test.  All  who  knew 
the  Glen  Mary  realized  that  it  could 
not  be  in  full  fruiting  at  this  date. 
There  were  a  few  large  ripe  berries  on 
each  plant  and  100  or  more  green  ones 
ranging  all  the  way  from  those  just 
forming  from  the  blossom  to  those  all 
ready  to  color.  We  took  a  sample  plant 
on  one  of  the  outside  rows — not  the 
best  we  could  find  by  any  means.  All 
the  berries,  green  and  ripe,  were  taken 
off  this  plant.  There  were  more  than 
150  of  them  and  they  more  than  filled 
a  quart  basket.  It  was  evident  that  30 
or  40  of  these  small  green  berries 
would,  if  left  on  the  plant,  grow  to  full 
size.  I  should  say  that  about  40  aver¬ 
age  Glen  Mary  strawberries  would  fill 
a  basket.  This  plant  was  selected  and 
picked  in  the  presence  of  such  men  as 
Judge  Blair,  of  Jersey  City;  Dr.  Ward, 
of  the  N.  J.  Horticultural  Society  and 
prominent  fruit  men  from  all  over.  I 
called  upon  the  company  publicly  to 
say  then  and  there  if  that  acre  was 
good  for  50,000  quarts.  I  also  talked 
with  at  least  50  persons  privately.  I 
could  not  get  anyone  to  say  that  he 
ever  saw  more  fruit  on  an  acre.  It 
was  admitted  generally  that  the  plant 
which  we  selected  and  picked  would, 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  moisture, 
ripen  nearly  or  quite  two  baskets  of 
berries.  We  did  not,  of  course,  count 
the  missing  plants,  but  there  were,  I 
should  judge,  between  40,000  and  45,000 
plants  on  the  acre.  Some  of  the  plants 
mi  the  inside  rows,  especially  where 
they  had  made  a  rank  growth,  were, 
not  as  well  fruited  as  the  outside  rows, 
but  there  was  a  good  set  of  fruit  on  all. 

1  lie  picking  will  cover  nearly  or  quite 
three  weeks,  so,  of  course,  I  cannot 
give  the  actual  number  of  baskets  taken 
fr°m  the  acre.  On  the  next  day,  June 
17,  Kevitt  expected  to  take  about  12,000 
quarts  from  the  entire  field. 

Now,  no  one  feels  the  need  of  being 
conservative  about  such  statements  any 
more  than  I  do,  for  I  see  all  the  time 
the  sad  results  from  printing  these 
plausible  big  stories.  My  conviction  is, 
however,  after  seeing  Kevitt’s  fruit  and 
studying  our  own  berries  this  year,  that 
it  is  entirely  possible  to  grow  40,000 
or  more  baskets  of  some  varieties  on 
an  acre.  To  do  this  I  should  want  such 
varieties  as  Glen  Mary,  the  old  Parker 
Earle  and  _  others  which  set  a  great 
many  berries  of  an  inferior  quality. 

I  he  most  favorable  conditions  of  soil 
and  moisture  will  be  needed,  and  I 
doubt  whether  one  man  in  10,000  can 
acquire  the  skill  and  patience  required 
to  carry  the  plan  through.  No  man  can 
ho  it  on  light  soil  nor  can  he  do  it 
with  such  varieties  as  Marshall  or 
other  naturally  light  croppers.  T 
tmnk,  however,  that  with  proper  care 
1  hner  crop  of  these  varieties  can  be 
giown  in  hills  than  when  the  vines  run 
m  matted  rows.  \\  hen  the  season  is 
over  I  can  give  some  facts  and  figures 
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regarding  this  method.  I  think  Kevitt 
puts  the  plants  too  close  together  for 
best  results.  Where  his  plants  were 
largest  they  grew  together  so  that  the 
inside  rows  were  somewhat  like  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  wide  matted  row.  His  best 
yield  seemed  to  be  where  the  plants 
were  smaller — with  less  vine  to  shade, 
so  that  the  sun  got  at  the  fruit.  My 
own  plan  is  to  put  the  plants  two  feet  by 
15  inches.  This  gives  a  chance  to 
work  both  ways  and  also  gives  each 
plant  more  light  and  air. 

There  was  hardly  a  weed  to  be  found 
on  Kevitt’s  place  while  inv  own  berries 
are  getting  foul.  I  have'  not  thought 
it  best  to  pull  weeds  while  the  fruit  is 
ripening.  Kevitt  does  not  seem  to  do 
any  horse  work  at  all.  I  saw  a  gang 
of  men  with  hoes  chopping  out  the 
weeds  in  some  newly  set  plants.  We 
should  have  worked  most  of  that  with 
a  horse.  I  understand  Kevitt  buys  five 
to  six  carloads  of  city  manure  each 
ball  and  gives  the  entire  field  a  coat 
of  mulch.  I  his  means  about  eight  tons 
to  the  acre,  which  represents  all  the 
plant  food  that  is  given.  In  the  Spring 
the  manure  is  raked  away  from  the 
plants  and  worked  into  the  soil.  I 
have  hesitated  to  talk  much  about  this 
tiling  because  I  realize  how  easily  I  can 
send  people  astray.  A  few  people  can 
make  considerable  money  at  this  plan 
but  I  fear  100  will  drop  money  where 
one  will  pick  it  up. 

Farm  and  Home. — \\  e  got  the  last 
°t  .the  rye  hay  into  the  barn  June  21. 
This  is  a  little  later  than  last  year.  We 
try  to  cut  rye  when  in  bloom  but  this 
year  the  rains  held  us  up  and  we  were 
nearly  10  days  late.  I  have  often  ex¬ 
plained  why  it  seems  to  pay  us  better 
to  turn  the  rye  into  hay  rather  than 
let  it  go  to  grain  and  straw.  You  must 
remember  that  practically  all  our  crops 
are  grown  among  young  trees.  From 
the  middle  of  June  until  grain  can  be 
cut  is  usually  the  critical  time  with  a 
tree — for  it  needs  all  the  moisture  it 
can  get.  Few  things  suck  the  moist¬ 
ure  out  of  the  soil  like  a  grain  plant 
while  maturing  its  seed.  We  do  not 
want  such  plants  in  the  orchard.  While 
rye  makes  the  poorest  hay  of  any  of  the 
grains,  our  horses  eat  it  quite  readily 

in  \\  inter . The  corn  looks 

well,  especially  where  we  plowed  under 
Crimson  clover.  It  looks  like  a  good 
corn  year  with  us.  That  is  as  it  should 
be  considering  the  prospect  for  high 
prices.  My  plan  of  growing  corn  after 
corn,  year  after  year,  with  clover  and 
turnips  at  the  last  cultivation  is  work¬ 
ing  out  well.  1  see  no  chance  for 
trouble  with  it  except  danger  from 
corn  smut,  which  is  likely  to  grow 
worse  each  year.  On  part  of  the  field 
the  clover  does  not  do  its  best  because 
the  soil  lacks  lime.  1  am  satisfied  that 
lime  does  not  suit  the  young  corn  crop 
very  well,  but  I  have  a  scheme  for  scat¬ 
tering  lime  in  the  corn  rows  in  late 
July  and  cultivating  it  in.  Then  about 
two  weeks  later  I  will  sow  the  clover 
seed.  I  do  not  think  this  late  liming 
will  bother  the  corn,  while  I  am  sure 

it  will  help  the  clover . The 

little  girls  wanted  to  make  some  money 
this  year,  so  I  gave  them  a  piece  of 
strawberries  back  of  the  smaller  barn. 

I  hey  pick  and  sell  all  they  can  and 
have  made  quite  a  little  from  it  al¬ 
ready.  This  patch  has  now  been  fruited 
five  years  and  we  shall  keep  it  going 
a  few  years  more.  One  hot  afternoon 
last  week  the  girls  were  picking  with 
visions  of  dollar  bills  and  what  they 
stand  for  floating  about  them,  when 
there  appeared  a  strange  band  upon  our 
hill.  Some  40  persons  appeared  against 
the  sky  and  some  walking,  others  run¬ 
ning  and  still  others  rolling  down  hill. 
Hope  Farm  had  surely  been  invaded 
from  the  rear.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
crowd  of  “fresh  air”  children  from 
New  York.  They  had  been  out  walk¬ 
ing  and  had  lost  their  way  in  the  woods 
and  were  now  hunting  for  the  road. 
The  lost  children  that  you  read  about 
in  books  present  a  sad  appearance,  but 
these  “fresh  airs”  were  anything  but 
unhappy.  They  rolled  and  danced  and 
shouted  as  if  it  was  great  sport  to  be 
lost.  Our  folks  rounded  them  up  on 
the  lawn  and  the  girls  donated  nearly 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  their  hot-earned 
strawberries  as  a  treat.  The  little 
“fresh  airs”  sang  their  songs,  absorbed 
the  berries  and  finally  went  on  their 
wav  as  if  they  thought  it  a  great  treat 
to.  he  lost.  ....  Does  anyone 
with  ordinary  facilities  for  obtaining 
pickers  succeed  in  growing  both  cherries 
and  strawberries?  The  combination  is 
too  much  for  us,  and  I  am  glad  I  did 
not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  plant  a 
good-sized  bunch  of  cherry  trees.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  cherries 
picked.  Strawberry  picking  comes  at 
about  the  same  time.  We  find  it  hard 
to  induce  people  to  mount  a  tree,  also 
the  average  cherry  picker  will  eat  more 
than  he  puts  in  the  basket.  The  aver¬ 


age  person  comes  to  a  point  where  he 
•  cannot  absorb  more  strawberries,  but 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  person  who  reaches 
this  point  with  cherries.  My  advice  is 
not  to  mix  the  two  kinds  of  fruit.  In 
theory  cherry  culture  offers  great  re¬ 
turns,  but  the  picking  problem  is  a 
tough  one. 

’Z wei back.” — The  following  question 
is.  out  of  my  line,  but  happily  a  wise 
friend  is  able  to  answer  it  for  me : 

Will  you  tell  me  what  ‘‘zwieback”  Is, 
as  a  vegetable,  also  about  the  “lentils.” 
The  dictionary  says  they  are  of  the  vetch 
family.  My  Bible  says  they  are  beans. 
The  recipe  given  in  the  report  of  the 
“vegetarian  roast”  says  use  “pens  and 
lentils."  MRS.  j.  H.  B. 

Zweiback  means  twice-baked,  and  the 
name  is  given  to  a  species  of  hard 
bread,  often  prescribed  for  dyspeptics. 
It  is  made  as  follows:  Scald  one  cup 
milk,  add  half  a  teaspoon ful  salt,  and 
when  cool  dissolve  in  it  half  a  cake  of 
compressed  yeast.  Stir  in  flour  to  make 
a  batter  that  just  drops  from  the  spoon. 
Let  the  bowl  stand  in  a  pan  of  warm 
(not  hot)  water,  and  when  the  sponge 
is  full  of  bubbles  add  two  rounded 
tablespoonfuls  butter,  creamed  with  one- 
fourth  cup  sugar,  and  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  Add  more  flour,  knead  until  a 
stiff  dough,  and  let  rise  until  it  doubles 
its  bulk.  Bake  like  any  other  bread,  and 
when  one  day  old  cut  into  half-inch 
slices,  and  put  them  into  a  moderate 
oven  until  they‘are  dry  all  through  and 
lightly  colored.'  ;-■•*  _• 

I  he  vetch,  the  lentil  and  the  true  bean 
all  belong  to  the  same  family,  the.  Legu- 
minosac.  I  he  lentil,  Lens  esculenta,  is 
a  pea-like  annual,  cultivated  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine  from  remote  antiquity.  It 
is  still  largely  cultivated  in  southern 
Europe  and  the  East.  It  is  highly  nu¬ 
tritious,  and  forms  a  valuable  food,  but 
is  less  used  in  America  than  abroad.  Its 
protein  takes  the  place  of  meat  in  vege¬ 
tarian  recipes.  The  red  pottage  for 
which  Esau  bartered  his  birthright  was 
probably  made  from  lentils,  h.  w.  c. 

Cultivating  a  Drained  Swamp. 

If.  K.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — I  own  120 
acres  of  land  close  to  an  inland  lake.  Tbe 
peat  extends  down  about  four  to  six  feet. 
At  tbe  present  time  it  is  rather  wet  The 
town  intends  to  drain  all  lands  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  '1'be  soil  is  virtually  tbe  same. 
If  such  lands  were  properly  drained  can 
tbe  land  in  such  case  be  used  for  ordinary 
farming,  or  would  it  have  to  lie  used  for 
some  special  crops?  After  land  is  drained, 
bow  must  tbe  land  be  treated?  Can  you 
refer  me  to  any  special  reading  on  that 
kind  of  land? 

Ans. — You  will  get  useful  pamphlets 
on  handling  such  lands  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  German  Kali  Works,  New 

York;  Illinois  Station,  Urbana;  Indi¬ 
ana  Station,  LaFayette;  Rhode  Island 
Station,  Kingston.  This  drained  peat  is 
usually  very  sour,  and  lime  should  be 
used,  one  ton  or  more  per  acre.  The 
soil  contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen, 
a  little  phosphoric  acid  and  still 
less  potash.  After  the  land  is  drained 
it  should- be  plowed  deep,  if  possible,  in 
the  Fall,  and  left  with  the  rough  fur¬ 
rows  exposed  through  the  Winter.  Bet¬ 
ter  plow  in  narrow  lands,  using  the  dead 
furrows  as  open  ditches.  If  you  can 
get  wood  ashes  at  a  fair  price,  you  will 
have  a  good  fertilizer  for  such  land,  as 
the  ashes  contain  lime,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  If  you  cannot  get  ashes, 
lime  and  potash  will  pay  best.  Put  the 
lime  on  the  rough  furrows  and  harrow 
it  in,  and  broadcast  muriate  of  potash. 
Corn  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for  start¬ 
ing  such  soils.  When  thoroughly  drained 
potatoes  do  well.  After  such  land  is 
limed  grass  does  well,  but  if  it  is  kept 
sour  Timothy  and  clover  will  die  out. 
but  Re>d-top  will  thrive.  When  such 
land  is  subdued  such  crops  as  celery, 
onions  and  other  garden  crops  give 
heavy  yields. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Is  Granular  Lime  a  Profit- 
Maker  ? 

Our  agricultural  colleges  and  the 
ablest  authorities — men  who  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  speak  from  practice,  experience 

declare  that  it  certainly  is  profitable 
to  sow  granular  lime.  The  trouble  has 
been  that  machines  for  handling  this 
product,  as  well  as  nitrate  of  soda,  land 
plaster,  dry  wood  ashes  and  commer- 
cial  fertilizers,  had  not  been,  strictly 
speaking,  a  success.  These  materials 
are  hard  to  sow,  and  the  sowing  re¬ 
quires  a  machine  that  will  spread  the 
materials  evenly  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  However,  the  Farmers’ 
I'avorite  Broadcast  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sower,  manufactured  by  The  American 
Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incornorated, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  is  a  success,  and  it 
is  guaranteed  to  handle  the  above  ma¬ 
terials  in  wide  range  of  quantities. 
Many  farmers  in  the  East  have  for  a 
number  of  years  been  using  these  ar¬ 
tificial  fertilizers,  distributing  them  on 
the  soil  by  various  methods.  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  these  fertilizing  agents  are,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  intended  for  the  soil  and 
not  especially  for  the  seed.  Therefore 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  by  fertilizing  all  .he 
soil  from  which  the  plants  obtain  their 
growth  and  sustenance.  We  must  ad¬ 
mit  the  logic  in  this  latter  method,  be¬ 
cause  the  practices  in  Europe,  where 
the  crops  average  more  per  acre  than 
they  do  in  this  country,  are  in  direct 
line  with  this  latter  method.  We  urge 
our  readers  to  send  now  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  for  a  copy  of  their  Farmers’ 
Favorite  Broadcast  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sower  booklet  and  any  other  informa¬ 
tion  they  may  wish.  It  will  be  freely 
given.  When  you  have  looked  into  this 
matter,  go  to  your  implement  dealer 
and  insist  on  seeing  the  Farmers’  Fa¬ 
vorite,  the  machine  that  is  guaranteed 
to  do  all  the  manufacturers  claim  for 
it. 


“Cyclone”  three  stroke  self 

feed  hay  press  is  latest,  most  powerful 
and  most  efficient.  Each  circle  of  team 
presses  three  charges.  Self  feed  auto¬ 
matically  puts  hay  down.  Wonderfully 
increased  capacity.  Write  now  for  “Baler 
Book”  and  special  low  prices.  Best 
press,  cost  least.  Five  days  free  trial. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  HI.  Established  1867. 


WE 


CHALLENGE  ALL 


HAY  PRESSES 


Every  Press  we  sell  goes  to  the  buyer 
on  trial.  No  sale  and  freight  refunded  if  it 
cannot  1111  all  claims  made  for  it  in  our 
Catalog.  Write  for  Catalog. 


J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dept.  1,  DWIGHT,  TT.T., 


SPENCER 
HAY  PRESS 


(POWN  FENCE 


Ev 

%  Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
j  made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 

{galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 
strong. Chicken  tight.  15  io  35c  per  rod.  Sample  free. We  payfrt. 
JneJrownFence_& Wre  Co,, Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


iiPiiu  a  Skills  Prairie  Dogs. 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  bur  you  can  stop  their 

‘witii  “Fiima  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”.^4  doing 

EDWARD  K.  TAILOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


GRAY’S 


Practical, dura¬ 
ble  and  econ- 
o m  i c a  1  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write 
for  illustrated 

,  catalogue 

showing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  our  full  line. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  51  South  St,  Middletown  Springs.  Vt 


THRESHERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
and  WOOD  SAWS.  Highest  Grade. 


ANDWIGH  BELT  POWER  PRESS 

Capacity  2  to  4  Tons  Per  Hour.  ^ 

Eight  horse  gasoline  or  steam  power  runs  largest  size  to  full  capacity,  wlitlemany 
customers  are  using  smaller  power.  Equipped  with  Block 
Dropper  which  Is  safe  and  sure  in  operation.  Simple 
and  elTeetive  Self  Eeeder,  easy  and  fast  to  serve 
and  one  which  handles  large  or  small  charges.  A 
Simple,  Solid,  Businesslike  Outfit.  A  Money-Maker. 

It  is  not  made  up  of  a  maze  of  gears,  tan  trie  of  shat  ts 
and  friction  clutches.  Uses  no  balance  wheel,  does 
not  need  any.  Motions  slow  and  powerful,  no  rapid 
or  jerky  movements.  Wood  or  Steel  Mountings. 
We  make  Lever  Brake.  Lined  throughout  with  heavy  sheet 

horse  power  steel.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today  for  our  G4  page  cata- 
presses  too.  logue,  mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  157  Main  Street,  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rceal  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  wc  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Re  sure  to  read  the  letter  from  Mr.  Stubenrauch 
on  the  next  page.  Read  it  and  then,  if  you  have  any 
experience  or  know  of  any,  write  Mr.  Stubenrauch 
about  it.  This  is  an  important  thing — not  confined  to 

Texas,  but  wider  than  the  country. 

* 

A  report,  which  seems  to  be  authentic,  is  that  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  will  soon  retire  and  that 
Congressman  Scott  of  Kansas,  will  succeed  him. 
Our  remembrance  is  that  Mr.  Scott  is  quite  favor¬ 
ably  disposed  toward  oleo.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  bill  to  prevent  gambling  in  farm  products  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  mails  or  telegraph  or  telephone 
lines  for  transactions  in  “futures”  or  produce  not  for 
actual  delivery. 

* 

We  have  now  waited  a  month  for  Luther  Burbank 
to  tell  us  what  proof  he  demands.  He  offers  $10,000 
to  anyone  who  will  prove  that  the  Wonderberry  is  a 
b'ack  nightshade.  We  have  proof  which  we  think  will 
satisfy  any  reasonable  man,  but  as  Burbank  offers  the 
money  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  naming  the 
conditions.  He  has  thus  far  failed  to  respond  to  our 
requests  for  a  definite  statement  of  what  he  requires. 
We  shall  now  go  ahead  and  give  the  facts,  leaving  the 

public  to  decide  whether  we  earn  the  $10,000  or  not. 

* 

The  next  Connecticut  State  Fair  promises  to  be  a 
lively  one.  It  will  be  an  agricultural  fair — not  run  as 
a  money-making  fake  proposition,  but  in  an  effort  to 
give  some  real  benefit  to  farmers.  With  this  idea  in 
mind  the  managers  will  go  back  to  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  events,  which  made  former  fairs  in  New 
England  so  interesting.  There  will  be  a  plowing  match 
and  other  contests  characteristic  of  farm  work.  We 
would  like  to  see  a  horse-harnessing  race  for  women, 
corn  cutting,  potato  digging  or  hoemg  matches  for 
hired  men,  and  other  contests  which  would  make  it 
necessary  for  the  contestant  to  have  some  skill  at 
farm  work.  We  believe  the  people  are  ready  for  such 
things — preferring  them  to  some  of  the  modern  con¬ 
tests.  The  new  managers  of  the  Connecticut  Fair 

have  a  good  chance  to  show  the  way. 

* 

We  ask  you  as  a  fruit  grower  to  study  the  picture  on 
the  first  page.  Do  you  think  it  any  advantage  for  a 
tree  to  have  such  a  root  system?  Have  you  any  trees 
in  your  own  orchard  that  are  rooted  like  this?  Some 
years  ago  we  found  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  name 
of  “Stringfcllow”  was  enough  to  make  most  fruit 
growers  snort.  Those  who  made  the  most  noise  were 
usually  the  ones  who  knew  least  about  what  String- 
fellow  advocated.  We  well  remember  when  H.  H. 
Haaff  began  to  advocate  dishorning  cattle.  The  fight 
against  him  was  a  hot  one,  but  now  dishorning  is  so 
common  that  no  one  thinks  of  discussing  it.  As  for 
the  roots  shown  on  the  first  page,  we  have  nothing  to 
add  to  the  statement  here  printed.  It  pays  us  to  plant 
trees  that  way,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  other 

method  of  growing  the  deep  tap  root  shown. 

* 

It  has  often  been  said  that  if  English  farmers  could 
grow  com  (maize)  as  we  do  in  this  country  the  dairy 
and  meat  problem  of  Great  Britain  would  be  settled. 
The  English  “silage”  is  green  grass  pressed  down 
into  a  silo.  If  these  silos  could  be  filled  with  well- 
matured  corn  and  fed  with  the  dry  hay  more  than 
double  the  stock  could  be  fed.  For  many  years  ex¬ 
periments  in  corn  growing  were  tried,  but  without 
much  success,  for  the  wet  climate  of  Great  Britain 
does  not  suit  this  crop.  The  rising  price  of  grain, 
however,  has  forced  English  farmers  to  try  again, 
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just  as  our  Eastern  farmers  have  been  led  to  plow 
meadow  and  pasture  and  plant  corn.  The  Mark  Lane 
Express  tells  us : 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  our  climate,  it  is  not  likely 
that  maize  will  ever  be  a  general  crop  in  this  country,  bur 
those  people  who  favor  it  and  are  prepared  to  take  some 
risks  will  now  he  occupied  with  the  operation  of  sowing. 
Maize  is  a  child  of  sunshine,  rejoicing  in  hear,  and  in 
dry  Summers  it  lias  proved  to  be  a  Godsend  to  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  who  must  have  milk  at  any  price,  and  more  than 
once  when  climatic  conditions  have  suited  it  maize  has  pnt 
all  other  green  crops  into  the  shade.  Early  .Tune  is  a 
go  oil  time  to  sow  in  drillls  20  inches  apart,  and  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  seed  is  sufficient  for  an  acre.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  weeds  have  little  chance  of 
making  headway,  and  cultivation  is  therefore  not  costly, 
but  returns  depend  entirely  on  climatic  conditions. 

Thus  we  take  it  the  English  fanners  sow  corn  for 
about  the  purposes  we  would  sow  Japanese  millet — to 

obtain  a  large  crop  of  coarse  fodder. 

* 

A  man  who  has  done  good  work  on  the  farmers’ 
institute  platfonn  wants  to  know  just  what  the  people 
in  the  audience  think  of  these  meetings.  To  quote 
from  his  letter: 

I  am  not  asking  your  people  to  say  pleasant  things — or 
bitter  tilings  for  that  matter,  but  only  that  good  men  who 
are  in  the  audienee  and  not  on  the  platform  shall  tell  us 
just  what  may  be  the  faults  and  the  strength  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Criticisms  to  be  either  friendly  or  severe,  so  long 
as  they  are  candid.  I  believe  yon  would  he  doing  a  real 
service  to  the  work.  Of  course  mere  personalities  must  be 
eliminated. 

We  liko  these  suggestions  and  open  our  columns  to 
the  discussion.  Surely  the  men  who  listen  are  well 
qualified  to  tell  what  they  need  and  whether  the 
speakers  bring  a  real  message.  We  invite  farmers  to 
tell  us  frankly  just  what  they  think  of  these  institutes. 
We  do  not  want  opinions  from  the  speakers  or  work¬ 
ers,  but  from  the  people  who  go  to  listen.  Are  these 
institutes  worth  while?  Tf  so,  what  good  do  you  ob¬ 
tain  from  them?  If  you  had  charge  of  these  meet¬ 
ings,  what  would  you  do  to  make  them  more  useful? 
We  want  particularly  to  hear  from  the  back  seats, 
and  we  invite  you  to  speak  up  clearly  and  without 
reserve. 

* 

The  Toronto  Sun  gives  the  case  of  a-  member  of  the 
Dominion  Legislature  from  a  district  largely  agricul¬ 
tural.  This  man  said  that  during  the  session  he  did 
not  receive  a  single  letter  from  a  farmer  in  regard  to 
his  course  on  public  matters.  At  the  same  time  manu¬ 
facturers,  business  men  and  politicians  brought  con¬ 
stant  pressure  to  bear  upon  him.  No  wonder  the  Sun 
says : 

Farmers  who  so  neglect  their  own  public  interests  have 
themselves  to  blame  when  they  find  these  interests  ignored 
in  legislation.  A  new  member  may,  on  going  to  Ottawa,  he 
tilled  to  overflowing  with  the  spirit  of  public  service.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  Ottawa  he  finds  the  air  saturated  with  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  sentiment.  lie  finds  the  hotels  and  the  cor¬ 
ridors  of  the  House  crowded  day  and  night  by  men  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  constant  agitation  for  the  advancement  of  selfish 
objects.  These  objects  are  not  presented  in  crude  form  ; 
far  from  it;  they  are  supported  by  the  most  plausible  ar¬ 
guments  and,  if  representatives  of  the  people  do  not  at 
least  occasionally  hear  from  their  constituents  along  the 
concession  lines  at  home  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  to  accept  the  silence  of  these  constituents  as  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  demands  made. 

That  is  as  sensible  as  it  well  can  be.  In  New  York 
State  or  any  other  State  the  great  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  country  districts  would  never  dare  oppose 
what  they  knew  to  be  the  real  sentiment  of  farmers. 
They  do  not  care  much  for  “resolutions”  or  petitions, 
but  the  strong  personal  letters  or  face  to  face  state¬ 
ments  will  bring  them  to  time.  Another  thing  which 
puts  farmers  at  a  disadvantage  is  waiting  until  after 
men  are  safely  elected  before  trying  to  get  them  to 
vote  right.  The  thing  to  do  .is  to  go  at  them  before 
they  are  nominated,  and  then  before  they  are  elected. 
In  New  York  State  the  politicians  are  calling  for  early 
conventions.  Their  scheme  is  to  put  up  candidates  for 
the  Legislature  unpledged,  before  the  people  can  devel¬ 
op  sentiment  for  a  direct  nominations  bill.  They  know 
that  later  in  the  season  farmers  could  get  together 
and  make  their  demand.  The  object  is  to  nominate 
while  farmers  are  busy  and  then  trust  the  politicians 
to  rush  the  ticket  through. 

* 

I  like  your  editorial  in  the  current  issue.  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  farming  as  a  business;  can  makp  a  good 
living  and  something  more,  but  this  eternal  howl  from  Sec¬ 
retary  Wilson  down  about  the  enormous  profits  of  the  far¬ 
mer  is  wholly  false,  and  does  real  mischief.  I  note  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  its  colossal  ignorance  of  all 
matters  agricultural  that  this  view  is  coming  to  be  very 
generally  accepted  among  city  men.  It  is  wrong,  and  it 
nurts  us.  J.  w. 

Of  course  it  hurts,  for  it  puts  a  wrong  basis  for  fig¬ 
uring  all  the  important  things  that  are  based  upon 
farm  life.  The  “experts”  now  tell  us  that  the  annual 
food  bill  of  the  people  of  this  country  comes  to  more 
than  $20,000,000,000.  That  is  figured  on  the  prices 
which  consumers  have  to  pay.  Secretary  Wilson, 
with  all  his  large  figures  about  the  value  of  our  farm 
crops  gives  about  $5,000,000,000  for  one  year’s  output — 
which  includes  wool,  cotton  and  other  things  not 


counted  as  food.  Thus  at  his  most  favorable  showing 
the  producer  receives  about  25  cents  of  the  dollar 
which  the  consumer  pays.  Our  own  figures  show  that 
the  average  is  35  cents  of  the  dollar.  This  tremendous 
blowing  and  shouting  about  the  great  profits  of  farm¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  one  outcome  of  the  Country  Life,  or 
“Uplift”  Commission.  The  daily  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  concluded  that  “farm”  literature  would  be 
popular,  so  they  started  in  with  these  wild  stories  of 
success  and  profit.  That  would  help  the  business  of 
selling  gold  bricks  or  town  lots,  but  it  is  the  worst 
thing  that  could  be  done  for  farming.  Country 
people  are  expected  to  sell  at  wholesale  and  buy  at 
retail.  These  city  wild  men  would  like  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  we  obtain  the  consumer’s  entire 
dollar  when  we  really  get  only  35  cents.  We  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  letter  on  the  next  page — it  was  sent  to 
Secretary  Wilson  from  Michigan. 

* 

If  anyone  doubts  the  real  force  of  the  temperance 
movement  in  this  country  he  should  read  what  the 
brewers  and  distillers  have  to  say.  For  years  they  felt 
safe  in  laughing  at  the  efforts  that  were  made  for  tem¬ 
perance  and  prohibition.  Now  they  are  really  fright¬ 
ened,  for  their  business  is  meeting  with  serious  loss. 
They  have  come  to  the  point  where  they  offer  to  help 
the  temperance  people  at  “reforming”  the  saloon.  In 
a  recent  letter  on  “The  Liquor  Traffic,”  Mr.  A.  Busch, 
a  large  brewer,  says: 

Divorce  the  saloon  from  the  brewery  and  liquor  supply 
house.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  breweries  and  liquor  supply 
houses  furnish  the  capital  with  which  to  start  new  cus¬ 
tomers  in  new  saloons.  They  are  forced  to  do  this  by  com¬ 
petition.  Self  preservation  in  a  given  locality  requires 
them  to  compete  in  an  undesirablle  contest  which  would 
not  he  necessary  or  possible  if  the  law  afforded  reason¬ 
able  regulation.  If  all  competitors  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
frain  from  that  kind  of  forced  competition  the  public  would 
still  obtain  its  reasonable  requirements  of  beer  and  liquors, 
the  saloon  keeper  would  become  more  independent  of  his 
source  of  supply,  and  the  business  of  brewing  would  at¬ 
tain  the  ideal  coudition  of  manufacturing  and  selling  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Anyone  who  lives  within  50  miles  of  a  brewery  will 
recognize  the  force  of  this  statement.  Probably  the 
meanest  part  of  the  whole  cursed  business  of  selling 
liquors  is  played  by  the  agents  of  the  brewers  and 
distillers,  who  run  little  rumshops  for  the  “benefit” 
of  working  people.  As  they  sell  on  commission  it  is 
to  their  interest  to  sell  all  they  can  of  the  poorest 
stuff.  Mr.  Busch  makes  other  good  suggestions,  but 
we  think  they  come  too  late.  This  proposition  to  help 
the  cause  of  temperance  will  now  be  accepted  as  an 
effort  to  preserve  what  is  left  of  the  liquor  business, 
while  the  temperance  people  are  bent  upon  exterminat¬ 
ing  it.  As  we  have  often  pointed  out,  this  temperance 
movement  derives  its  force  from  country  people.  It 
is  a  farmers’  movement— regarded  by  them  as  both  a 
moral  and  a  business  crusade.  If  the  brewers  had 
started  10  years  ago  with  what  they  now  propose  they 
might  have  controlled  the  situation.  Their  very  ex¬ 
cesses  and  ridicule  have  made  prohibition  a  respected 
issue.  They  have  simply  waked  up  too  late. 


BREVITIES. 

If  anyone  deserves  a  vacation  it  is  the  berry  grower 
after  the  last  crate  is  delivered. 

The  plant  lice  crop  is  heavy  on  many  apple  trees  just 
now.  Most  of  the  lice  will  disappear  naturally.  If  they 
are  too  thick  a  spray  of  kerosene  emulsion  will  fix  them. 

Now  they  talk  of  spraying  the  base  of  the  peach  tree 
with  a  strong  lime-sulphur  mixture  to  kill  the  borers. 
The  time  for  doing  this  is  in  late  June  or  early  July.  We 
prefer  digging  them  out. 

A  coal  briquette  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  waste  coal 
and  pitch  pressed  into  the  form  of  a  brick  and  used  for 
fuel.  The  time  seems  to  he  coming  when  the  waste  coal 
can  be  profitably  used  in  this  way. 

There  may  be  trouble  in  curing  oats  and  peas  for  hay 

unless  you  go  at  it  right.  Cut  early  when  the  first  oat 

grains  are  soft.  Do  not  let  the  vines  dry  out  on  the 
ground.  Pile  in  cocks  and  keep  turning  them  over  as  you 
would  ( lover. 

A  x  ember  of  eases  of  fire  blight  are  reported  this  year. 
About  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  cut  out  the  diseased 
branches  as  fast  as  they  show.  This  will  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Do  not  stimulate  the  trees  into 
rapid  growth.  Hold  them  back. 

A  new  “sure  thing”  in  culture  is  now  announced — this 
time  from  Russia.  It  is  “aerated  soil.”  You  are  to  keep 
the  soil  so  open  that  the  air  works  all  through  it.  We 

have  found  that  too  much  air  in  the  soil  will  damage 

the  crop  by  drying  out  the  moisture — not  leaving  enough 
for  the  roots. 

The  newspapers  report  that  a  sheriff  in  New  Jersey  Is 
curing  the  “common  drunks”  in  his  charge  by  feeding 
them  on  bean  soup.  They  get  nothing  else  and  are  ready 
to  swear  off  rather  than  keep  up  this  diet.  We  have  long 
thought  that  beans  would  build  up  brain  and  brawn,  but 
here  we  have  evidence  of  their  moral  power. 

One  of  our  readers  heard  that  large  animals,  like  cows 
and  horses,  are  carried  on  United  States  warships.  Is 
it  true?  The  Navy  Department  has  informed  us:  “Such 
animals  are  not  carried  on  board  naval  vessels.  The  only 
animals  allowed  on  board  ships  are  dogs,  cats,  goats, 
monkeys  and  other  small  animals,  in  limited  numbers,  as 
pets."  Some  queer  pets  are  reported  among  these  animals. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  direct  plurality  primary  law  received 
a  blow  from  the  Supreme  Conrt  at  Chicago  .lime  16.  The 
tourt's  opinion  suggested  in  a  veiled  way  that  grave  doubts 
existed:  as  to  whether  a  direct  primary  law  could  be 
inerted  without  amending  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

.  .  .  .  The  physicians  at  the  I>ong  Island  College 

Hospital,  in  Brooklyn,  are  hopeful  that  their  efforts  to 
save  the  life  of  Antonio  Lannonia,  32  years  old,  a  long¬ 
shoreman,  who  was  taken  to  the  hospital  on  March  30 
suffering  from  glanders,  will  prove  successful.  Lannonia 
caught  the  disease  from  horses  on  the  wharves.  lie  had 

been  treated  with  an  antitoxin  serum . Fritz 

Augustus  Heinzo,  his  brother  Arthur  I\  Heinze  and  Carlos 
Warfield,  who  were  jointly  indicted  June  15  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury  at  New  York  with  Calvin  O.  Geer  and 
Sanford  Robinson  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  obstruct 
i he  administration  of  justice,  were  arraigned  before  Judge 
Kay  in  the  T'nited  States  Circuit  Court  June  16.  pleaded 
i.ot  guilty  and  gave  §2.500  hail.  Arthur  r.  Heinze  is 
accused  individually  of  directing  Tracy  S.  Buckingham, 
a  Heinze  clerk,  to  se<  rete  himself  and  giving  him  §100 
to  do  it  with.  Buckingham  fled  precipitately  to  Canada 
simultaneously  with  (lie  discovery  by  accountants  of  United 
States  Attorney  Wise  that  the  United  Copper  Company's 
books  had  been  shorn  of  thirty-five  pages  of  matter  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  to  the  Government.  The  books  were 
subsequently  removed  altogether.  The  conspiracy  indict¬ 
ment  has  two  counts,  charging,  first,  the  advising  and 
directing  of  witnesses  snbpmnaed  by  the  Government  to 
secrete  themselves,  and.  second,  mutilating,  secreting  and 
removing  books,  letters,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  United 
Copper  Company.  Geer  and  Warfield  are  specifically 
charged  with  removing  ten  books  of  accounts,  fiflv  letters, 
five  tetter  press  copy  Ixioks  and  fifty  other  documents. 
F.  Augustus  and  Arthur  P.  Heinze  and  Geer  are  specifically 
charged  with  removing  forty-four  pages  from  Ledger  A, 
sixteen  pa.ges  from  Journal  A  and  eighteen  pages  from 

Cash  Book  A . At  Cincinnati,  0.,  June  17.  more 

than  a  dozen  post  office  inspectors  and  deputy  United 
States  marshals  swooped  down  on  a  saloon  at  227  West 
Sixth  street  and  arrested  proprietor  Frank  Spadera,  aged 
44,  and  nearly  a  score  of  other  Italians  who  were  in  the 
place,  which  is  also  a  cheap  hoarding  house.  The  arrests 
are  made  under  the  charge  of  using  the  mails  for  con¬ 
veying  threats  for  extorting  money . The  Union 

Dime  Savings  Bank  property  at  Broadway  and  Thirty- 
second  street.  New  York,  facing  Greeiev  Square,  was 
bought  June  17  by  Edward  Hedley  Culhbortson  and 
Charles  Knnfman  for  §1,500,000.  The  site  comprises  4.000 
square  feet  and  the  price  was  at  the  rate  of  §275  a  square 
foot,  the  second  highest  figure  known  to  have  been  paid 
for  land  in  this  town,  and  the  highest  outside  the  financial 
district.  The  southeast  corner  of  Wall  street  and  Broad¬ 
way  brought  §582  a  square  foot  in  1005.  Since  1901  the 
record  price  in  the  midtown  section  has  been  $324.95  a 
square  foot,  which  was  paid  for  the  northwest  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Thirty-fourth  street.  The  buyers  of  the 
Union  Dime  Savings  Bank  property  are  English  investors 
with  large  interests  in  the  De  Beers  mines.  Their  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  hold  the  purchase  for  a  rise . Judge 

John  W.  Mason  overruled  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  in 
l he  Black  Hand  ease  at  Fairmont.  W.  Ya.,  June  17.  and 
imposed  sentences  on  all  the  gang,  nineteen  in  number. 
Nine  men  got  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary,,  one  one 
year  in  the  penitentiary  and  a  fine  of  §500.  and  Giuseppe 
riseonira.  an  old  man.  thirty  days  in  jail  and  a  fine  of 
§'00.  The  other  eight,  convicted  of  misdemeanor,  got 
f  ive  months  in  jail  and  tines  of  §300  each.  .  .  .  While 

sixteen  children  who  were  attending  a  Sunday  school 
pi*  nic  at  Martin  Springs.  Ga..  were  standing  under  a 
tree  June  IS  to  escape  a  sudden  shower  a  bolt  of  light¬ 
ning  struck  the  tree  and  every  child  was  rendered  uncon¬ 
scious.  When  aid  came  the  children  were  lying  in  a 
leap  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  all  were  apparently  dead. 
There  were  two  doctors  in  the  picnic  party  and  on  exam¬ 
ination  they  found  that  not  one  of  the  children  had  been 
killed  outright,  though  six  of  (hem  were  in  such  con¬ 
dition  that  their  recovery  is  almost  impossible.  The  ten 

others  are  in  a  dangerous  condition . The 

largest  single  shipment  of  gold  from  Alaska  was  received 
June  18  when  the  steamer  Jefferson  arrived  at  Seattle, 
Was!|..  from  Juneau  with  six  and  a  half  tons  of  gold,  valued 
at  §3.209.000.  Except  §400,000.  which  came  by  express,  all 
this  treasure  came  by  registered  mail.  A  dozen  mail 
wagons  transferred  it  to  the  post  office,  whence  it  will  lie 
delivered  to  the  mint.  This  large  first  shipment  shows 
that  Alaska  camps  will  make  a  larger  clean-up  than  was 

expected . A  snow  flurry  in  mid-June  was  the 

novel  experience  of  the  residents  of  Duane  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  Franklin  County.  N.  Y.,  June  18.  The  air  was 
sharp  and  cool  as  some  of  the  days  in  early  April.  The 
snow  continued  to  fall  for  only  a  short  time,  and  it  dis¬ 
appeared  ns  fast  as  it  fell . Clairvoyants,  palm¬ 

ists  and  fortune  fellers  are  no  longer  legally  conducting 
their  vocations  in  Texas,  as  the  vagrancy  law  which  went 
into  effect  June  12  put  them  on  the  undesirable  list.  Such 
persons  were  licensed  to  operate  under  the  old  tax  law. 
but  the  grant  of  that  privilege  is  abrogated  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  vagrancy  law.  No  provision  is  made  for 
the  refund  of  the  unearned  portion  of  the  occupation  taxes 

which  were  exacted  of  them . Ten  persons  were 

killed  and  forty  injured  in  the  collision  June  19  between 
electric  ears  of  the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and  South  Bend 
Railroad  at  Chesterton.  Ind.  The  wreck  was  caused  by 
disregard  of  orders  fixing  a  passing  point  for  the  two 
cars.  Motorman  Rood,  of  the  eastbonnd  car,  was  ordered 
at  Gary  to  wait  at  Wilson  for  the  westbound  car  to  pass. 
These  orders  were  disregarded  and  two  miles  east  of 
Wilson  the  cars  came  together.  Both  were  reduced  to 
splinters  and  nearly  all  the  passengers  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  The  list  of  forty  injured  does  not  include 
many  who  received  slight  bruises  or  were  cut  by  broken 
glass,  but  only  such  as  were  hurt  seriously.  .... 
Cleveland,  O..  has  decided  that  firecrackers,  torpedoes  and 
toy  pistols  are  barred  on  Independence  Day.  By  action 
far  more  sweeping  flan  has  ever  before  been  taken  in  a 
city  of  the  size  of  Cleveland,  the  council  lias  absolutely 
forbidden  the  use  of  fireworks,  except  for  a  few  public 
displays  to  be  given  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  city 
authorities.  The  law  is  to  be  strictly  enforced  and  the 
coming  Fourth  of  July  in  Cleveland  promises  to  be  noise¬ 
less.  bloodless  and  deathless.  The  municipal  authorities 
ve re  inspired  to  this  action  by  a  constantly  increasing 
public  sentiment.  A  medical  journal  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  five  celebrations  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  from  1903  to  1907  inclusive,  21,520  persons  were  in¬ 
jured  and  1,153  killed.  The  cannon  cracker  in  1907  was 
responsible  for  16  deaths  and  the  injury  of  1.489  persons. 

A  few  days  before  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Cleveland  last 
year  a  girl  was  demonstrating  a  new  piece  of  fireworks 
in  a  crowded  store.  A  spark  fell  among  the  fireworks 
stock,  there  was  an  explosion  and  a  wild  rush  for  safety. 
Half  a  dozen  bodies.  Irampled  and  blackened  with  smoke, 
were  taken  from  the  building.  The  holiday  itself  brought 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  accidents.  ....  The 
first  prison  sentences  ever  imposed  in  Manhattan  upon 
wholesale  food  dealers  for  selling  adulterated  foodstuffs 
were  handed  out  June  21  hv  Justice  Tloyt  in  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  when  Etanl  Jeremiah,  general  manager 
of  the  Manhattan  Beef  Company,  of  619  Tenth  avenue, 
and  Ixmis  Waldman,  a  candy  joblier  at  2015  Third  avenue, 
were  sent  to  jail  for  ten  days  each.  Sentence  bad  been 
(ipfern  1  to  give  the  accused  time  to  make  affidavits.  Jere¬ 
miah  against  the  owners  of  the  beef  company  and  Wald- 
man  against,  the  candy  manufacturers  who  sold  1dm  t'»e 
impure  candies.  Iu  both  cases  the  men  refused  to  impli¬ 
cate  any  one  higher  up.  Waldman  said  that  it  would 
means  so  much  trouble  to  him  that  lie  preferred  to  take 
the  responsibility  upon  himself  and  pay  a  fine.  When  the 
court  sentenced  both  defendants  to  jail  tho.v  appeared 
to  be  surprised.  Heretofore  it  has  been  customary  to 
impose  small  fines.  It  was  alleged  that  flip  beef '  sold 
v.as  preserved  with  sulphurous  acid,  while  the  candy  was 
adulterated.  Assistant  Supervising  Insneetor  Philip  Holz. 
cf  the  Board  of  Health,  who  prosecuted  the  cases,  asked 
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for  the  prison  sentences.  lie  said  that  small  fines  had 
no  deterrent  effect  whatever.  The  eourt  warned  all  vio¬ 
lators  that  in  future  they  woutd  suffer  severely  if  con¬ 
victed . Fire  in  the  business  district  of  Pitts¬ 

burg,  I’a.,  June  21,  eansed  caused  a  loss  of  §250.000. 

The  Oriental  Dragee  Company,  of  Jersey  City, 
was  found  guilty  in  the  United  States  District  (A>urt  at 
Trenton,  N.  J..  June  22  of  violating  the  Federal  pure 
food  laws  by  coating  candy  with  silver  leaf.  The  case 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  action  was  directed,  according  to  the 
evidence,  against  an  industry  in  which  millions  of  dollars 
are  invested  throughout  the  country.  The  testimony,  which 
was  not  contradicted,  showed  that  one  ounce  of  pure 
silver  was  used  in  coating  16  pounds  of  candy.  No  alloys 
were  employed.  The  case  will  be  appealed. 

THE  O I JIO  TAN  PLAN. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
MacYeagh  has  been  temporarily  called  away  by  President 
Taft  from  his  intention  to  ask  Congress  to  pass  a  new 
oleomargarine  law,  which,  by  reducing  the  tax  on  this 
article,  would  raise  a  revenue  for  the  government.  West¬ 
ern  Congressmen,  who-  protested  at  the  White  House, 
found  that  the  President  was  not  fully  informed  as  to 
the  tight  which  accompanied  the  passage  of  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  law,  the  President  at  that  time  being  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  Although  Secretary  MaeVeagb's  plan  bad  been 
endorsed  at  the  Cabinet  meeting,  President  Taft  has  "asked 
him  to.  withhold  it  until  there  iias  been  another  conference 
on  the  subject.  Senator  Aldrich  promised  Representative 
Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  who  threatened  to  open  a  long, 
bard  fight  in  the  House  if  the  Senate’  passsed  Secretary 
MacVeagh’s  proposed  amendment  on  oleomargarine,  that 
nothing  would  be  done  with  it  this  session. 


A  LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  WILSON. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  I>.  C. 

Dear  Sir : 

Yesterday's  Chicago  Record-Herald  contained  an  inter¬ 
view  with  you  on  the  generaL  crop  and  farm  conditions. 
You  therein  are  quoted  as  speaking  of  the  high  price  of 
the  farm  products.  “The  Outlook"’  of  several  weeks  ago 
had  an  article  by  Prof.  I.  I*.  Roberts  that  to  my  mind 
gives  the  correct  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in 
farm  life.  He  ascribes  i<  (o  the  unprofitableness  of  farm¬ 
ing.  He  shows  how  small  the  profits  were  on  an  acre  of 
wheat  and  carried  out  illustrations  in  other  lines  of  farm¬ 
ing.  This.  I  believe,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  drift  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  city.  The  tendency  of  the  prices  of  the  farm 
products  is  somewhat  toward  where  they  ought  to  be.  hut 
what  would  the  brewers  think  if  their  c-hief  man  should 
come  out  in  a  newspaper  interview  speaking  of  the  high 
price  of  their  product?  The  prices  of  farm  products  are 
not  high  enough  now  to  warrant  the  same  profits  that 
are  expected  in  other  business,  and  their  chief— the'  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture — will  come  out  publicly  and  speak  of 
the  high  prices  of  farm  products. 

N'ot  one  farmer  out  of  a  hundred  is  systematic  enough 
to  know  what  his  products  cosf  him.  When  you  speak  of 
high  prices  of  farm  products  and  others  in  similar  sta¬ 
tions  do  the  same,  the  average  man  makes  up  his  mind 
that  prices  are  high  and  immediately  starts  to  cut  prices. 
I  know  of  an  instance  here  when  a  farmer  came  to  town 
with  18  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  price  of  potatoes  was 
everywhere  §1.  In  a  haphazard  way  he  tried  to  make 
some  sales.  The  potatoes  went  slowly.  lie  offered  them 
for  70  cents,  then  60  cents  and  finally  sold  them  for  50 
cents.  The  next  day  people  went  to  the  stores  and  they 
wero  fold  the  price  of  potatoes  was  §1.  They  said.  “Why. 
the  fanner  offered  us  potatoes  for  50  cents  a  bushel.” 
Not  because  that  was  the  cost  price,  but  because  the  farm¬ 
er  slaughtered  I  he  price,  potatoes  were  50  cents  a  bushel. 
The  price  of  milk  lias  uniformly  been  eight  cents.  This 
Spring  a  man  started  a  milk  route.  Instead  of  getting 
business  by  having  a  neat  wagon,  uniform  cans,  bottles, 
etc.,  he  started  to  get  business  by  cutting  the  price  to  six 
cents,  chiefly  because  he  heard  everyone  talking  of  the 
high  price  of  milk.  ITe-  never  figured  the  cost  of  it.  nor 
what  it  would  cost  him  to  deliver  it.  Think  of  beer 
five  cents  a  glass,  whisky  10  cents  a  glass  and  milk  six 
cents  a  quart!  Did  you  ever  bear  of  Arthur.  Gompers  or 
Mitchell  talking  of  the  high  price  of  the  labor  they  repre¬ 
sent?  Surely  you  know.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  at  present  prices 
the  farmer  is  not  more  than  making  a  reasonable  profit  on 
his  skill,  labor  and  investment.  Why  then  talk  of  the  high 
price?  if  everyone  from  the  I ‘resident  down  would  stop 
this  talk  of  high  prices  for  farming  products,  and  every 
time  anyone  talked  of  the  high  prices  show  him  what 
he  gets  for  his  money  compared  with  vhal  lie  gets  for  his 
money  when  he  pays  10  cents  for  a  drink  of  whisky  or 
§10  for  a  hat  for  his  wife,  or  $560  for  a  grand  piano 
for  his  daughter,  the  President  two  or  three  decades  from 
now  would  appoint  a  commission  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
matter  with  city  life.  1  was  born  and  bred  on  a  farm 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley  iu  Pennsylvania,  and  know 
somewhat  of  the  trials  and  troubles  of  the  average  farmer. 
I  think  that  Prof.  Roberts  was  right,  and  I  believe,  Mr. 
Secretary,  if  you  will  give  this  matter  any  consideration 
you  will  not  again  speak  of  the  high  price  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  I.  ~  W.  B. 

Michigan. 


NORTHERN  N.  Y.  DEVELOPMENT  LEAGUE. 

A  novel  undertaking  has  just  been  launched  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York  to  boom  the  various  interests  of  the  north 
country.  At  Watertown.  N.  Y..  .Tnne  17,  was  organ¬ 
ized  the  Northern  New  York  Development  League,  with 
Dean  H.  E.  Cook,  of  the  Canton  Stale  Agricultural  School, 
as  president.  The  organization  includes  the  chambers  of 
commerce,  boards  of  trade.  Pomona  Granges  and  the  various 
manufacturing  and  industrial  concerns  of  the  counties  of 
New  York  State  north  of  the  main  line  of  the 'New  York 
Central. 

The  organization  meeting  was  attended  by  about  150 
representative  men  from  northern  New  York,  and  included 
Jefferson.  Oswego.  Herkimer.  Oneida,  Lewis.  St.  ■  Law¬ 
rence,  Franklin  and  Clinton  counties.  The  management 
of  the  league  is  in  the  bands  of  a  board  of  directors,  one 
of  which  is  chosen  by  each  affiliating  organization.  It 
is  proposed  to  issue  an  illustrated  magazine  under  League 
auspices  to  promote  (he  interests  of  northern  New  York. 
The  magazine  will  probably  be  issued  quarterly.  The 
league  will  devote  its  energies  to  the  conserving  of  the 
vast  water  power  of  the  Adirondack  country,  through 
needed  legislation,  and  will  carry  on  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  advertise  the  attractions  and  advantages  of  the  great 
north  country.  In  the  West  movements  of  ibis  character 
are  not  so  rare  as  in  the  more  conservative  East,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Northern  New  York  Development 
league  has  attracted  much  interest  throughout  the  State. 
The  league  is  the  outgrowth  of  Dean  Cook’s  work  among 
the  agricultural  districts  of  the  State  as  a  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute  conductor,  in  the  course  of  which  labor  he  became 
convinced  of  the  great  possibilities  of  the  northern  section 
of  the  State,  so  rich  in  its  natural  resources  and  agricul¬ 
tural  and  manufacturing  interests.  l.  l.  allen. 


HELP  WANTED  FROM  SHIPPERS. 

We  appreciate  what  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  is  doing  to  help  us  in 
on  efforts  to  obtain  an  order  from  our  State  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission  compelling  the  railroads  to  carry  a  man  free  with 
a  carload  of  prodnee.  _  A  plain  expression  from  your 
reader  on  this  tonic,  giving  hits  of  their  experience  along 
this  line,  will  certainly  lie  helpful  to  us.  It  will  enable  us 
to  prove  that  this  trouble,  which  we  are  seeking  to  rem¬ 
edy.  is  quite  general,  iu  fact,  national,  instead  of  opiv 
local,  as  some  of  those  well -nourished  and  prosperous  rail¬ 
road  attorneys  would  make  believe.  That  kind  of  men 
have  no  sympathy  for  the  farmer,  or  laborer  of  any  kind 
for  that  matter,  and  if  they  could  ridicule  us  out  of  court, 
it  would  suit  and  please  t<>ein  all  the  better.  What  we 
are  asking  for  is  only  justice.  The  banana  man  has  a  free 
pass  with  a  ear  on  same  train,  so  has  the  man  with  his 
car  of  live  stock.  The  different  railroad  companies  have 
willingly  given  these  concessions  in  oi’der  to  prevent  dam¬ 
ages  to  that  certain  class  of  freight  on  route.  Now.  is  a 


car  of  peaches,  or  any  other  fruit  or  vegetables  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  consideration  the  car  of  bananas  gets? 
Yet,  we  will  not  insist  on  being  quite  as  well  treated  as 
are  these  people,  and  shall  tell  our  Railroad  Commission 
that  while  we  deem  it  absolutely  essential  that  we  have  the 
right  to  accompany  our  car-lot  shipments  on  same  trains, 
whenever  the  trip  is  deemed  necessary,  we  are  however 
willing  to  pay  the  railroad  people  a  reasonable  fare  for 
the  privilege,  the  exact  amounts  to  be  paid  to  be  left  for 
themselves,  the  Commissioners,  to  so  order.  Where  a 
shipper  feels  satisfied  that  his  goods  will  get  into  safe 
hands  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  it  would  be  often  folly 
on  his  part  to  lose  the  time  and  spend  money  besides  in 
order  to  go  along  and  see  his  goods  sold.  But  whenever  a 
man  is  in  doubt,  especially  about  the  reliability  of  parties 
he  consigns  or  sells  to.  it  is  very  important  that  he  have 
the  right  to  go  along  with  his  stuff  when  he  wants  to.  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  It 
should  he  borne  in  mind,  that  selling  with  privilege  of  ex¬ 
amination  on  arrival  by  purchaser,  is  but  little  better  than 
consigning  outright.  All  well  and  good  if  the  buyer  is 
honest  and  means  to  do  right,  but  if  otherwise,  there  are 
dozens  of  pretexts  under  which  goods  are  refused,  their 
being  in  first-class  condition  making  no  difference :  the 
shipper  usually  hundreds  of  miles  away,  does  not  know 
it,  nor  can  he  help  himself  about  it.  Indeed.  U  is  is  a 
matter  of  decided  importance,  and  every  truck  and  fruit 
grower  in  the  United  States  is  interested  in  the  outcome 
of  it.  Let  your  readers  assist  us  in  our  case,  by  giving 
us  in  letters  their  actual  experiences  in  shipping  and  the 
way  they  have  been  served  by  commission  men  No  ex¬ 
aggeration  is  needed.  We  can  make  out  a  very  strong 
case  with  actual  facts  only.  The  more  evidence  we  can  pre¬ 
sent  the  stronger  will  be  our  chance  to  win. 

Mexia.  Texas.  j.  w.  stubenbaith. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

After  a  week  of  dry  weather  it  is  raining  again.  June 
17,  stopping  outdoor  work.  I.ots  of  corn  has  been  plowed 
and  farmers  are  catching  up  with  their  work.  Some 
clover  hay  is  being  made  and  wheat  will  do  to  cut  in 
about  10  days.  w  E  D 

Highland  Co.,  O. 

The  Spring  has  been  late,  cool  and  backward,  and  very 
dry  till  the  first  of  June;  since  that,  there  have  been 
good  rains,  and  wheat  and  Alfalfa  are  in  good  shape, 
though  short;  corn  and  potatoes  never  more  promising  at 
this  time.  j.  ],•.  L_ 

Beloit,  Kans. 

The  facts  are  that  in  this  region  (northwest  Dutchess 
Co.)  Hie  lice  crop  is  about  as  prominent  as  any.  Most 
of  the  apple  trees  and  especially  the  cherries  are  alive 
with  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  condition  must  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  fruit  crop.  Apples  are  plentiful  enough 
so  are  plums,  though  they  are  rotting  quite  some.  Reaches 
scattering  as  usual,  though  I  think  more  than  last  year. 
Cherries  will  be  materially  affected  by  the  lice.  Rye  is 
unusually  tall  lmt  tie  heads  avera-re  short.  It  did  not 
winter  well  and  look'd  bad  in  the  Sprint*  Oats  took  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  -as  also  potatoes  and  garden  stuff.  Corn, 
of  course,  is  yet  an  infant,  hut  the  "little  feller"  is  doing 
well.  Grass,  short  crop,  decidedly  so.  b  c 

Red  Hook.  N.  Y. 

This  has  been  a  very  favorable  season  for  this  section 
of  country.  The.  dry  weather  last  Fall  hurt  meadows  ami 
pasture  and  delayed  seeding  until  very  late.  The  Winter 
was  very  mild,  no  severe  freezing  or  bad  storms.  Spring 
started  in  early,  but  lingered  along  cool  and  wet.  which 
helped  grass,  pastures,  grains  and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and 
odd  jobs  on  farms.  After  May  12  weather  turn;  d  good  ; 
good  acreage  of  oats  put  in  in  fine  condition  ;  large  acreage 
of  potatoes,  good  supply  corn  and  now  many  are  putting 
in  a  supply  of  fodder  corn.  i’h-nty  of  buckwl  ear  going 
in  later.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  doing  well;  a  si  or' ago  of 
fat  .  cattle  for  local  butchers  and  some  are  offeri-’g  nine 
cents  a  pound  for  good  beef.  Eggs  very  scarce,  21  cents 
a  dozen;  butter  2 il  to  25  cents.  Old  potatoes  bei;  ■-  nicked 
up  close  at  60  and  65  cents.  There  is  a  good  setting  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  ;  strawberries  just  ripening.  \v.  b.  y. 

Standing  Stone,  Ha. 

The  rain  having  let  up.  the  cornfields  are  being  culti¬ 
vated  and  the  young  corn  is  making  a  fine  growth.  Com 
plowing,  clover  haymaking  and  wheat  cutting  are  all 
coming  together  here  this  year,  and  the  n  -i  two 
weeks  will  be  busy  times  on  the  farms.  Some  clover  hay 
is  now  (June  21)  being  made,  and  wheat  cutting  will 
be  on  in  full  blast  in  less  than  a  week.  The  wheat  has 
promised  a  bumper  crop  here,  but  the  joint-worm  has 
done  some  damage  and  a  green  louse,  infesting  the  heads 
of  the  wheat,  seems  to  lie  responsible  for  a  20  per  cent 
damage  to  the  crop  of  grain.  In  some  cases  a  dozen  or 
more  lice  are  at  work  on  one  head.  A  red  loose  is  also 
reported  at  work  in  some  places,  hut  this  color  is  prob¬ 
ably  only  assumed  when  mature,  and  the  red  and  green 
lice  perhaps  are  of  the  same  species.  The  wet  Spring 
weather  lias  kept  down  their  natural  enemies  while  lx-ing 
favorable  to  the  lice,  which  seems  to  account  for  their 
unusual  increase  in  numbers.  Wheat  prices  promise  to 
he  high,  §1  or  better,  at  thrashing  lime,  with  a  show  for 
higher  prices  later.  w.  n.  d. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

The  Van  Camp  Packing  Co.  began  operating  a  milk  eon- 
densery  at  Bryan  April  l.  which  has  stirred  up  quite  a  bit 
of  enthusiasm  in  dairying.  The  farmers  received  §1  per 
100  pounds  for  milk  F.  O.  B.  the  factory,  costing  them 
15  cents  per  100  for  hauling,  a  very  safe  price  for  the 
eondensery.  This  locality  is  especially  well  adapted  to 
dairying,  as  nearly  every  farm  is  supplied  with  several 
flowing  wells.  Several  silos  are  being  used,  and  more  will 
be  erected  this  season.  Alfalfa  has  been  tried  by  several 
farmers:  it  grows  very  well,  withstanding  the  Winters. 
Inoculation  of  the  soil  is  not  necessary — it  would  seem 
in  this  territory  growing  soiling  crops  would  be  much  more 
economical  than  pasturing,  as  nearly  all  of  the  land  can 
be  cultivated.  Land  is  selling  from  §100  to  §’25  per 
acre,  renting  from  §4  to  §6  per  acre.  Prospects  for  a 
good  corn  and  oat  crop  on  land  that  was  properly  tiled 
and  surface  drained,  are  looking  very  good.  On  lowland 
the  continued  wet  weather  has  hurt  it  to  a  great  extent. 
Wheat  is  looking  very  good,  with  a  small  acreage.  The 
hay  crop  promises  -to  he  one-  of  the  best  in  many  years, 
old  hay  selling  for  §11  per  ton.  the  buyer  baling  it. 
Dairy  cows  are  very  scarce  aud  high  in  price,  mostly  grade 
cows  being  used.  Some  purebred  sires  are  noticed  in 
some  of  the  herds.  v.  a. 

Williams  Co.,  Ohio. 


CLOVER  SEED  IN  SOUTH. — I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  saving  the  seed  of  Lespedeza  striata.  I  find  that 
this  plant  will  grow  on  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  where  Alfalfa  has  proved  a  failure  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  lack  of  lime  in  the  soil.  In  every  attempt 
we  have  made  here  to  grow  Alfalfa  if  has  always  resulted 
in  a  total  failure,  yet  in  the  Red  River  bottoms  of  Louis¬ 
iana  it  has  proved  a  great  success.  However.  I/ospedoza 
is  a  grand  substitute,  and  the  hay  made  from  it  is  su¬ 
perb.  I*  cures  very  much  more  rapidly  than  AlfaHa.  bay. 
and  my  stock  will  leave  any  kind  of  feed  even  corn  and 
oats,  to  eat  it.  Now  I  am  anxious  for  some  one  to  tell 
me  how  lo  save  the  seed.  There  is  a  great  amount  of 
chaff  left  from  the  hay  which  consists  of  seed  and  leaves. 
Two  old  negro  women  discovered  that  if  (hey  get  over 
this  pile  with  sacks  and  fan  the  piles  it  would  scat¬ 
ter  the  leaves  and  leave  the  seed,  but  this  was  a  primi¬ 
tive  way.  and  while  it  got  the  seed  clean  enough  for  my 
own  planting,  it  never  got  it  clean  enough  to  sell.  Now 
I  am  growing  this  Lespedeza  extensively.  The  seed  is  in 
big  demand  at  paying  prices,  and  I  wish  to  rig  up  some 
way  to  save  it.  How  do  people  save  clover  seed  and  the 
like?  Is  there  a  machine  for  winnowing  if?  Some  of 
your  renders  ought  to  be  able  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
saving  these  seeds.  Of  course.  I  do  not  care  to  buy  any 
very  expensive  machine  at  first.  itain  !  Rain  !  Rain  ? — 
and  the  whole  lower  Mississippi  Valley  one  great  mass  of 
grass  and  weeds — worst  condition  of  things  ever  known. 
Louisiana.  sasi  h.  xmkes 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  TWO  GLASSES. 

There  sat  two  glasses,  filled  to  the  brim, 
On  a  rich  man’s  table,  rim  to  rim. 

One  was  ruddy  and  red  as  blood, 

And  one  was  clear  as  the  crystal  flood. 

Said  the  Glass  of  Wine  to  his  paler  brother, 
“Let  us  tell  tales  of  the  past  to  each  other. 

I  can  tell  of  banquet,  and  revel,  and  mirth. 
Where  I  was  king,  for  I  ruled  in  might : 
For  the  proudest  and  grandest  soul  on 
earth 

Fell  under  my  touch,  as  though  struck  with 
blight. 

From  the  heads  of  Kings  I  have  torn  the 
crown, 

From  the  heights  of  fame  I  have  hurled 
men  down. 

I  have  blasted  many  an  honored  name; 

I  have  taken  virtue  and  given  shame ; 

I  have  tempted  the  youth  with  a  sip.  a 
taste, 

That  has  made  his  future  a  barren  waste. 
Far  greater  than  any  King  am  I, 

Or  than  any  army  beneath  the  sky. 

I  have  made  the  arm  of  the  driver  fail, 
And  sent  the  train  from  the  iron  rail. 

I  have  made  the  good  ships  go  down  at  sea. 
And  the  shrieks  of  the  lost  were  sweet  to 
me. 

Fame,  strength,  wealth,  genius  before  me 
fall ; 

And  my  might  and  power  are  over  all. 

Ho !  ho !  pale  brother,”  said  the  Wine, 
“Can  you  boast  of  deeds  as  great  as  mine?” 

Said  the  Water  Glass :  “I  cannot  boast 
Of  a  King  dethroned,  or  a  murdered  host  : 
But  I  can  tell  of  hearts  that  were  sad 
By  my  crystal  drops  made  bright  and  glad: 
Of  thirsts  I  have  quenched,  and  brows  I 
have  laved. 

Of  hands  I  have  cooled,  and  souls  1  have 
saved. 

I  have  leaped  through  the  valley,  dashed 
down  the  mountain, 

Slept  in  the  sunshine,  and  dripped  from 
the  fountain. 

I  have  burst  my  cloud  fetters  and  dropped 
from  the  sky, 

And  everywhere  gladdened  the  prospect  and 
eye ; 

T  have  eased  the  hot  forehead  of  fever  ancf 
pain  : 

I  have  made  the  parched  meadows  grow 
fertile  with  grain. 

T  can  tell  of  the  powerful  wheel  of  the  mill 
That  ground  out  the  flour,  and  turned  at 
my  will. 

T  can  tell  of  manhood  debased  by  you 
That  I  have  uplifted  and  crowned  anew ; 

1  cheer,  I  help,  I  strengthen  and  aid: 

T  gladden  the  heart  of  man  and  maid ; 

I  set  the  wine-chained  captive  free, 

And  all  are  better  for  knowing  me.” 

These  are  the  tales  they  told  each  other. 
The  Glass  of  Wine  and  its  paler  brother. 

As  they  sat  together,  filled  to  the  brim, 

On  a  rich  man’s  table,  rim  to  rim. 

- ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 

* 

Adjustable  curtain  rods  and  pillow 
sham  holders  are  among  the  handy, 
things  seen  recently.  They  are  firm 
spiral  springs  about  the  thickness  of 
one’s  little  finger,  which  can  be  pulled 
out  to  fit  accurately;  the  curtain  rods 
fasten  to  fixtures,  which  screw  to  the 
window  frame,  while  the  sham  holder^ 
are  finished  at  each  end  with  a  hook 
that  passes  around  the  post  of  a  metal 
bed.  The  curtain  rods,  with  fixtures, 
cost  15  cents  each,  the  sham  holders 
25  cents. 

* 

A  Massachusetts  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  says  that  the  tender 
leaves  and  shoots  of  Alfalfa,  boiled, 
make  better  greens  than  dandelion  or 
spinach.  He  has  tried  Alfalfa  greens 
for  two  years  and  considers  them  de¬ 
licious.  This  is  news  to  us:  have  any 
of  our  readers  tried  it?  Mr.  Van  De¬ 
man  says  that  cow  peas  feed  both  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  stock  in  the  South,  and 
the  Sun’s  correspondent  evidently 
thinks  Alfalfa  ranks  with  it,  unless  he 

is  trying  an  agricultural  joke. 

* 

Mr.  Kirke  had  been  setting  forth 
some  of  his  cheerful  views  on  life,  and 
the  Summer  boarder  was  much  pleased, 
says  Youth’s  Companion.  “You  are  a 
real  optimist!”  she  said,  joyfully. 

“No,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Kirke,  with 
reproachful  decision.  “If  I’ve  give  you 
any  reason  to  think  I’m  going  back  on 
the  Methodist  church  that  I  was  raised 
and  brought  up  in,  I’m  sorry;  you’ve 


mistook  my  talk.  I  haven’t  any  quarrel 
with  folks  that  find  these  new  sects 
helpful,  but  the  old  ones  are  good 
enough  for  me.” 

* 

While  we  are  told  continually  that 
separate  shirt-waists  are  entirely  out  of 
date,  as  a  result  of  one-piece  gowns,  we 
still  find  them  a  necessity  with  many 
jacket  suits,  and  a  convenience  with  all 
sorts  of  skirts.  The  stores  are  as  full 
of  them  as  ever,  and  every  style  of 
make  and  material  is  shown.  In  the 
lingerie  waists  a  favorite  model  has 
Dutch  collar  and  jabot,  or  else  the 
Dutch  neck  bordered  with  lace.  In 
tailored  waists  we  see  a  good  many 
with  a  narrow  stripe  of  color.  Many 
of  them  are  a  perfectly  plain  pleated 
model  with  stiff  cuffs.  Sometimes  a 
pleated  jabot  edged  with  the  color, 
forms  a  trimming;  a  very  pretty  model 
has  a  double  jabot,  one  pleating  with, 
colored  border  and  an  upper  pleating 
edged  with  lace.  A  rather  scant  bisliQp 
sleeve  with  cuff  is  the  usual  model  with 
tailored  waists,  while  lingerie  blouses 
follow  the  prevailing  models  in  close 
fitting  sleeves. 

* 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  author  of 
“The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,” 
celebrated  her  ninetieth  birthday  at 
her  home  in  Boston  May  27.  A  recep¬ 
tion  was  given  to  a  few  close  friends,  at 
which  Mrs.  Howe  was  assisted  by  her 
four  children,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards, 
whose  delightful  stories  have  given  joy 
to  hosts  of  young  people,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Maude  Howe  El’iott  and 
Prof.  H.  M.  Howe.  In  spite  of  her  age, 
Mrs.  Howe  retains  full  possession  of 
her  faculties,  only  physical  weakness 
showing  her  advanced  years.  She  has 
delivered  several  public  addresses  this 
year,  and  made  her  usual  appearance  be¬ 
fore  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  founded  by  her  husband, 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  Although  so 
long  associated  with  Boston  and  its  cul¬ 
ture,  [Mrs.  Howe  was  born  in  New 
York,  down  near  the  Battery,  and  her 
girlhood  was  spent  in  the  then  fash¬ 
ionable  neighborhood  of  Bond  street 
and  Broadway.  Mrs.  Howe  has  long 
been  a  leading  advocate  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  and  has  written  and  spoken  much 
upon  this  subject.  She  has  included 
many  notable  people  among  her  friends, 
writers,  statesmen  and  reformers,  both 
native  and  foreign,  and  is  herself  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  figures  of  our 
national  life. _ 

Canning  Egg  Plant. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  asked  to  give 
my  recipe  for  canning  egg-plant.  It  is 
very  easy  and  this  vegetable  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  least  difficult  to  keep.  I  ex¬ 
perimented  with  it  two  years  ago, 
though  I  had  never  heard  of  anyone 
canning  it.  Peel  and  cut  the  egg-plant 
into  inch-thick  slices  and  put  in  a  little 
salt  water.  Fill  half-gallon  jars  with 
the  slices,  as  many  as  you  can  pack  in. 
Put  in  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  fill  to 
the  top  with  cold  water.  Set  the  jars 
in  the  boiler,  first  putting  in  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  in  bottom  of  boiler,  fill  to 
neck  of  jars  with  cold  water.  Use 
lightning  jars  and  put  rubber  bands  on 
top,  but  don’t  clamp  down  the  wire.  Put 
on  lid  of  boiler.  When  the  water  be¬ 
gins  to  boil,  look  at  the  clock  and  time 
the  cooking  to  a  steady  boil  for  three 
hours.  Then  clamp  down  wire  on  jars 
and  set  the  boiler  off  stove  and  allow  it 
to  cool  slowly.  One  page  592  there  is  an 
article  on  canning,  and  I  have  been  re¬ 
minded  of  our  excellent  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin,  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department,  called  “Can¬ 
ning  Vegetables  in  the  Home.”  I  would 
advise  everyone  to  get  it.  It  was  sent 
me  recently  and  I  intend  to  try  canning 
by  that  method  this  Summer.  It  is 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  359.  Beans,  peas 
.and  corn  are  said  to  be  canned  easily  by 
this  process  in  the  common  boiler. 
This  bulletin  is  free  to  all  who  write  for 
it.  MRS.  m.  c.  P. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pinafore  bodice  is  one  of  the 
new  models  very  becoming  to  a  slim 
figure.  The  pinafore  is  made  with 
front  and  back  portions.  The  front  is 
fitted  by  means  of  dart  tucks  and  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  form  a  girdle,  which  is  lapped 
over  on  to  the  backs.  The  guimpe  is  a 
plain  fitted  one  with  long  one-piece 


Guimpe,  32  to  40  bust, 

sleeves.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is,  for  the 
pinafore,  2A  yards  21  or  24,  2  yards  32 
or  lA  yards  44  inches  wide,  2 A  yards 
of  banding;  for  the  guimpe  1  yard  of 

material  36  with  lA  yards  18  for  tlie 
yoke  and  sleeves.  The  pattern  6357  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  simple  gored  skirt  is  always  in 
demand,  and  the  model  shown  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  present  styles.  The  skirt 
is  made  in  nine  gores  and  the  fullness 


6354  Nine  Gored  Skirt, 

22  to  32  waist. 

at  the  back  can  be  laid  in  inverted 
plaits  or  the  skirt  can  be  cut  off  and 
finished  in  habit  style.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  lM  yards  24,  8  yards  32,  5 A 
yards  44  or  4 A  yards  52  inches  wide 
when  material  *  has  figure  or  nap :  7 
yards  24,  6->4  yards,  32,  4-A  yards  44  or 
3 A  yards  52  inches  wide  when  material 
has  neither  figure  nor  nap.  The  pattern 
6354  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28, 
30  and  32-inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents.  _ 

The  limit  of  life  is  brief : 

‘Tjs  the  red  in  the  red-rose  leaf. 

’Tis  the  gold  in  the  sunset  sky ; 

’Tis  the  flight  of  a  bird  on  high. 

Yet  we  may  fill  the  space 
With  such  an  infinite  grace 
That  the  red  will  vein  all  time. 

The  gold  through  the  ages  shine. 

And  tlie  bird  fly  swift  and  straight. 
To  the  lilies  of  God's  own  gate. 

—  Marie  15.  Williams. 


Odds  and  Ends  of  Paint. 

After  painting  has' been  done  I  have 
always  plenty  of  ways  for  making  use 
of  the  odds  and  ends  left  in  the  cans. 
A  gill  of  green  paint,  and  I  can  freshen 
up  ni}-  Hydrangea  and  Agapanthus 
tubs,  and  maybe  paint  over  a  tin  can 
or  two  which  will  come  handy  after  all 
the  flower  pots  are  filled  next  Fall. 
(Before  painting  a  can  I  always  place 
it  for  a  few  minutes  on  top  of  a  coal 
fire  and  then,  while  the  spider  is  soft¬ 
ened,  pry  off  the  rim  left  in  opening, 
for  only  when  thus  treated  can  a  plant 
be  taken  from  it  with  any  success.) 
While  green  is  preferable  a  brown  or 
dark  Indian  red  are  not  so  bad  as  let¬ 
ting  such  tubs  go  unpainted  Once  I 
took  the  worn  white  oilcloth  from  the 
pantry  table  and  work  shelf,  and.  tack¬ 
ing  it  against  the  board  siding  in  the 
empty  stable  loft,  gave  it  a  coat  of 
white  paint.  It  was  of  course  heavier 
than  when  new,  but  bad  thus  gained 
the  advantage  of  keeping  its  place  bet¬ 
ter.  Pails,  whether  of  tin  or  wood 
fiber,  will  wear  many  seasons'  longer 
if  given  a  coat  or  two  of  paint  upon 
the  inside  now  and  then.  A  light 
brown  or  gray  is  the  best  color  and  it 
is  surprising  how  fresh  and  new  they 
will  seem  after  thus  treated.  Tin  will 
be  kept  from  rusting  and  fiber  that  has 
begun  to  seem  soft  and  somewhat  por¬ 
ous  will  harden  nicely.  If  such  pails 
can  be  set  away  for  a  month,  allow¬ 
ing  the  new  paint  to  become  very  dry 
and  hard  the  work  will  last  the  longer. 
Where  the  more  expensive  porcelain 
slop  jars  cannot  be  afforded  to  stand 
beside  the  washstands  prettily  -  shaped 
ones  are  to  be  found  in  wood  fiber,  and 
if  given  several  coats  of  white  paint, 
well  dried  on  will  prove  neat  .looking 
and  serviceable  and  much  lighter  than 
the  crockery  ones  to  lift.  Finally  and 
lastly  T  paint  to  an  even  color  the  tin 
cans  from  which  the  paint  has  been 
taken.  Tt  takes  but  a  moment  to  do  it, 
and  a  neatly  painted  pail  can  be  used 
when  getting  nuts  or  water  cress  and 
even  if  they  have  no  bails  and  are  small 
one  may  si  ill  use  them  for  nails,  on  the 
tool  bench  or  to  bold  seeds  raised  in 
the  vegetable  garden.  A  15-cent  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  small  paint  brush  to  be  kept 
for  one’s  own  use  arid  prompt  cleaning 
of  the  same  after  using  is  rather  neces¬ 
sary  if  a  woman  likes  to  do  this  sort 
of  dabbing  and  freshening  up. 

PATTIE  LYMAN. 

The  Prince  of  Pies. 

.  The  country  housewife  has  one  great 
advantage  over  her  city  sister,  in  that 
she  has  nearly  always  on  hand  mate¬ 
rials  for  that  most  delectable  of  all 
pies,  the  custard.  For  most,  of  us  agree 
that  a  properly  made  custard  pie  is  a 
dessert  combining  the  greatest  amount 
of  toothsome  delicacy,  with  the  least 
amount  of  the  indigcstibility  possible 
to  a  pastry  combination.  It  is  a  la¬ 
mentable  fact,  however,  that  custard 
pies  arc  not  ahVavs  properly  made;  the 
chief  objections  being'  soggy  crusts,  or 
watery  and  thin  custard.  Some  house¬ 
wives  prevent  sogginess  bv  washing  the 
crust  with  the  beaten  white  of  egg  be¬ 
fore  pouring  in  the' custard:  others  ad¬ 
vise  setting  the  crust  on  the  top  of  the 
stove  arid  partially  baking  it  before  add¬ 
ing  the  liquor,  which  has  been  slightly 
warmed,  then  popping  it  into  a  hot 
oven.  Then,  as  to  the  custard  itself, 
many  of  the  best  cooks  contend  that 
the  eggs  arc  usually  beaten  too  much, 
rendering  the  custard  less  liable  to  re¬ 
tain  its  jelly-like  consistency  under 
heat;  still  others  say  the  eggs  should 
be  beaten  long  and  bard.  On  one  point 
all  agree:  that  the  best  custard  may 
be  ruined  by  overbaking,  which  is  a 
sure  cause  of  a  watery  condition. 

A  reliable  formula  for  plain  custard 
pie  requires  one  pint  of  milk,  one  cup. 
sugar,  three  eggs  beaten  sufficiently 
thoroughly  to  mix  whites  and  yolks; 
a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  flavoring  to 
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suit  the  individual  taste.  There  are, 
however,  many  variations  to  this  for¬ 
mula  which  give  a  delightful  novelty 
to  this  most  popular  dessert.  I  give 
below  a  few  of  these,  any  one  of  which 
I  think  you  will  find  an  agreeable 
change  if  not  an  improvement. 

Banana  Custard  Pie. — Mash  fine  two 
ripe  bananas ;  add  to  the  beaten  eggs 
and  whip  all  together  until  light  and 
frothy;  proceed  as  with  regular  cus¬ 
tard. 

Sour  Cream  Custard. — Add  to  regu¬ 
lar  formula,  just  as  the  pie  goes  into 
the  oven,  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of 
thick,  sour  cream,  which  materially 
changes  the  flavor. 

Apple  Custard  Pie. — Have  ready 
some  apple  sauce,  stewed,  sweetened 
and  mashed  smooth,  and  add  a  cupful 
to  regular  rule.  Either  sweet  or  sour 
apples  may  be  used  for  the  sauce,  the 
flavors  differing  somewhat  in  the  pies. 

Peach  Custard-  Pie. — Spread  the  pie 
paste  thickly  with  ripe  peaches,  cut 
fine,  or  with  canned  peaches;  pour  cus¬ 
tard  over,  and  bake  as  usual. 

Grape  Custard  Pie. — Use  regular  for¬ 
mula  for  custard  pie,  only  substitute 
clear,  sweetened  (cooked)  grape  juice 
for  half  the  quantity  of  milk  usually 
used ;  warm  the  milk  and  mix  with 
eggs  and  sugar  before  adding  the  grape 
juice  a  little  at  a  time,  so  it  will  not 
curdle.  This  is  delicious. 

Chocolate  Custard  Pie. — Melt  in  top 
of  teakettle  two  squares  of  chocolate ; 
when  soft  rub  smoothly  into  eggs  and 
sugar;  add  milk,  slightly  warmed,  and 
proceed  as  usual. 

Cocoanut  Custard  Pie. — Add  a  half 
cup  of  dessicated  cocoanut  (which  has 
been  soaked  for  some  time  in  a  part 
of  the  milk)  to  the  usual  custard  mix¬ 
ture. 

Date  Custard  Pie. — Wash,  stone  and 
chop  fine  a  half  pound  of  dates,  and 
add  to  the  custard. 

MAUDE  E.  S.  HYMERS. 

Varied  Soups. 

Scotch  Broth. — Two  pounds  of  neck 
of  mutton,  a  large  slice  of  turnip,  two 
slices  of  carrot,  one  onion,  a  stock  of 
celery,  half  a  pint  of  *barley,  three  pints 
of  cold  water,  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  Cut 
the  meat  from  the  bones  and  remove 
all  the  fat.  Cut  the  meat  into  small 
pieces  and  put  into  the  soup  pot  with 
the  vegetables  cut  fine,  and  the  water. 
Simmer  gently  two  hours.  Put  one 
pint. of  water  on  the  bones,  simmer  two 
hours  and  strain  into  the  soup.  Cook 
the  flour  and  butter  together  until 
smooth ;  stir  into  the  soup,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper 

Cream  of  Lettuce  Soup. — Separate 
and  wash  four  heads  of  lettuce  and  put 
them  into  a  saucepan  with  three  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  Par¬ 
boil  for  ten  minutes  uncovered.  Skim 
out  into  a  pan  of  cold  water,  then  drain, 
chop  fine  and  rub  through  a  sieve.  Scald 
one  quart  of  mi’k  in  a  double  boiler. 
Mix  one  tablespoon ful  of  butter  with 
two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  until 
smooth;  add  gradually  to  the  hot  milk 
and  stir  until  creamy;  add  the  lettuce 
pulp  and  another  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one-half  a  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper, 
and  simmer  for  four  or  five  minutes. 
Put  one  beaten  egg  into  the  soup  tureen 
and  one  teaspoon  ful  of  finely  minced 
parsley.  Pour  the  soup  over  it. 

Black  Bean  Soup. — One  pint  of  black 
beans,  two  quarts  cold  water,  one  small 
onion,  two  teaspoonfuls  salt,  one  salt- 
spoonful  pepper,  one-half  saltspoonful 
cayenne,  one  saltspoonful  mustard,  one 
tablespoonful  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls 
butter,  one  lemon,  two  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Soak  beans  over  night.  Boil  in  two 
quarts  cold  water.  Fry  onion  in  but¬ 
ter,  add  to  beans.  Simmer  till  done 
very  soft.  Rub  beans  through  colander. 
Put  to  boil,  add  salt,  pepper  and  mus¬ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
with  the  flour,  which  cool  mix  with  a  quart  of  the  crushed 


tard.  Thicken 
has  been  cooked  with  the  butter.  Slice 
lemon  and  eggs  in  tureen  and  pour  the 
soup  over  them. 

Creamed  Tomato  Soup. — Put  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  tomatoes  into  a  saucepan  with 


pulp.  Pack  in  freezer  and  half-freeze. 
When  this  stage  is  reached  add  the 
whites  of  one  or  two  eggs  that  have 
been  beaten  stiff  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  sugar  for  each  egg.  Return  to  the 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Get  better  value.  Save  money. 
Deal  with  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
all  about,  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
iow  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur¬ 
chase. long  time  of  trial  and  eflteient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  GO. 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


half  a  small  onion  chopped  fine  and  freezer,  pack  solidly;  cover  with  heavy 
cook  half  an  hour  after  the  boil  begins,  cloths  and  let  stand  two  hours  to  ripen. 

Strain  and  rub  through  a  colander  and  For  some  uses,  or  for  a  change,  this 
return  to  the  fire.  Season  with  pepper,  is  fine  if  frozen  firm  after  the  egg  is 
salt  and  a  teaspoo-nful  of  white  sugar  added,  and  before  packing  to  ripen 
Stir  in  by  degrees  two  tablespoon fuls  of  the  flavors. 

butter,  cut  up  and  rubbed  into  two  ta-  Mangoes. — Open  the  side  of  small 

blespoonfuls  of  flour.  Have  ready  in  green  (not  ripe  enough  to  eat)  melons  !  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

- *-' — V ~ -  «*»*./»/»«%_».  ..  r,f  tw-wllinnr  miHr  i  .  t  ,  .1  _  t  — 1  - 1 - -  _  will  raise  tlie  cream 

between  milkings  and 
give  you  sweet  skim 
milk  for  house  and 
stock.  Ice  not  necessa¬ 
ry  ,  cold  we  11  or  spring- 
water  will  do  t li* 
work.  No  skimming, 
no  crocks  and  pans  to 
handle.  TEPi  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  Price 
93.25  and  up.  50.000 
of  these  machines  In  use  today.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M  EL|JFcT0N,  0. 


another  saucepan  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  alKj  take  out  the  seeds  and  membrane ; 
in  which  has  been  dissolved  a  bit  eff  put  into  a  fairly  strong,  cold  brine  and 


soda  not  larger  than  a  pea.  Let  the 
soup  simmer  for  three  minutes  after 
butter  and  flour  go  in,  stirring  well  and 


let  stand  24  hours.  Drain  well  and 
stuff  with  a  rnixture  of  chopped  cab¬ 
bage,  green  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and 


often ;  pour  into  a  tureen,  add  the  boil-  horse  radish  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper 


ing  milk,  mix  well  and  §end  to  table. 
If  milk  and  tomatoes  are  boiled  to¬ 
gether,  they  will  form  a  curdled  com¬ 
pound  in  spite  of  the  soda. 


(a  red  pepper  chopped  with  the  cab¬ 
bage  is  fine),  cloves  and  cinnamon,  or 
whatever  spices  suit  the  family  taste. 
Stuff  the  melons  full;  sew  up  the  side; 
pack  in  jars  and  cover  with  cold  vin- 
Muskmelon  in  Many  Ways.  egar.  The  next  day  put  all  into  a 

\\  hen  selecting  mtiskmelons  see  that  kettle  and  simmer  gently  for  about  20 
the  color  has  a  yellowish  tinge  and  minutes.  Lift  out  the  mangoes;  put 
that  there  are  no  rough  edges.  Then,  jn  the  jar  an(]  cover  vvith  fresh,  cold 
too,  it  should  yield  slightly  to  pressure  vinegar.  After  another  24  hours  drain 
at  the  ends  and  give  off  a  decidedly  ^his  vinegar;  bring  to  boiling  heat 
spicy  fragrance  if  the  skin  is  opened  an(j  pGur  ( while  hot)  over  the  man- 
with  the  thumb-nail — near  the  stem.  goes.  Cover  closely  and  keep  in  a 
Another  good  test  is  the  “hefting  ’  one  coo]  piace 

as  given  for  watermelon.  Muskmelons  por  preserves;  pickles  (both  spiced 
are,  usually,  served  as  a  first  course 
and  should  be  very,  very  cold.  Cut 
small  ones  in  halves  or  slice  larger 
ones;  remove  seeds  and  membranes, 
sending  only  the  edible  part  to  the 
table,  and  serve  salt,  pepper  and  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  with  it — to  provide  for  dif¬ 
ferent  tastes. 


WESHIPoiAPPlOVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit ,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  onr 

unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1909  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ffedS 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  STzrJrSS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  ojfer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  B-80.  CHICAGO 

GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
Pianos,  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Stein  ways 
from  8350  up;  8  Webers  front  3250  np;  9  Krakauer 
from  §250  up;  7  Knahes  from  §250  up;  3  Gliiekerings 
from  8250  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights 


and  plain),  the  recipes  used  for  water 
melons  are  as  good  as  can  be  found  P:  >‘p"  al,s‘l\10  Tery  P*“n?s  al,out 

°  i  h».if  Write  for  full  particulars.  Hash  or  wwv 


half.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Cash  or  easy 

if  the  muskmelotl  is  used  when  slightly  monthly  payments.  Lyon  &  Healy,  62  Adams  St., 

.  b  J  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere  on  approval. 

under-ripe — as  they  should  be  for  all 
uses  where  cooking  is  called  for.  The  i 
heavy  preserves  may  be  drained  from 


their  syrup;  dried  on  plates;  rolled  in 
fine  sugar  and  packed  between  waxed 
papers.  In  a  cool  place  they  keep  a 
Delicious  fritters  may  be  made  from  long  time  and  make  a  very  toothsome 


melons  that  are  not  quite  ripe  enough 
to  be  eaten  raw.  Pare  the  melon  and 
cut  into  strips  an  inch  thick  and  two 
inches  long,  or  any  small  shapes. 
Make  a  rich,  thin  batter  (as  for  grid¬ 
dle  cakes)  ;  dip  each  piece  in  this  and 
fry  in  deep,  boiling  fat.  Dust  with 
powdered  sugar  before  serving.  If. 
something  especially  fine  is  wanted 
sprinkle  the  pieces  with  lemon  juice, 
fine  sugar,  and  cinnamon  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  dipping  and  frying.  If  the  juice 
that  “draws”  during  this  seasoning 
process  is  added  to  a  plain  sugar  syrup 
it  makes  a  fine  dressing  for  the  frit¬ 
ters — the  syrup  to  be  cold  when  served- 
The  syrup  will  keep  several  days  and 
is  fine  for  serving  with  puddings,  the 
combination  of  flavors  (melon,  lemon 
and  cinnamon)  being  especially  pleas¬ 
ing. 

Small  melons  cut  in  halves,  the  seeds 
and  membranes  removed  and  the  space 
filled  with  plain  ice  cream,  halves 
tied  together  (securely)  and  packed  in 
ice  for  a  couple  of  hours  are  “better 
than  good.”  The  melon  flavor  pene¬ 
trates  the  ice  cream  and  when  the 
“halves”  are  separated  and  served,  one 
to  each  person,  it  is  a  combination  of 
melon  and  cream  perfectly  blended. 
Needless  to  say  for  this  purpose  the 
melons  should  be  fully  ripe,  yet  not 
over-ripe. 

For  a  mousse,  put  the  edible  part 
of  the  melon  with  half  its  weight  of 
sugar  and  stew  until  quite  thick,  then 
put  through  a  sieve  and  return  to  the 
fire.  For  each  pint  of  the  sifted  pulp 
dissolve  half  a  box  of  gelatine  in  a 
little  cold  water  and  add  to  it  half 
a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Add  this  to 
the  cooked  melon  and  stir  until  cool. 
Put  in  molds ;  pack  in  freezer  and 
freeze  until  “mossy.” 

Muskmelon  Sherbet. — Take  the  part  of 
the  pulp  that  would  be  eaten  from  fully 
ripe  melons,  and  crush  it  thoroughly. 
Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  a  pound  of 
sugar  and  a  pint  of  water  together  for 
10  minutes,  then  add  boiling  syrup  to 
a  tablespoonful  of  gelatine  that  has 
been  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water. 
Stir  until  gelatine  dissolves,  and  when. 


sweetmeat — especially  those  where  gin¬ 
ger  root  was  added  to  the  syrup. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 


NO  ZERO  WEATHER 

In  Tidewatey  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Kicii  lands. 
Delightful  climate.  Three  and  four  crops  a  single 
season.  No  heavy  frosts,  blizzards  or  droughts. 
Fertilizing  and  irrigating  unnecessary .  Best  prices. 
Unequalled  railroad  service.  Everything  from 
onions  to  eotton.  Best  corn,  hay,  potato  and  truck 
lands.  Lands  on  easy  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write 

F.  L.  MERRITT  Land  &.  Indust'l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Quality  Calicoes 

Our  grandmothers  believed  in 
high  quality — and  they  got  it. 
They  bought  Simpson -Eddy- 
stone  Solid  Black  cotton  dress- 
goods.  Standard  65  years  ago 
— standard  today.  Intense  fast 
color,  and  of  great  durability. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Siinpson-Eddystone  Prints.  11  he 
hasn't  them  write  ns  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don't  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson.  Sr. 


Three  generations  oi 
Simpsons  have  mode 


wREG.U.S.PAT.OF'^’ 

lDdysto:  i 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Better  and 
Cheaper  Than 
Lath  and  Plaster 


WallboaRD 


No  Dirt, 
Crarks  or 
Damp  Walls 


You  Yourself  Can  Nail  It  to  Studding — Ready  for  Immediate  Decoration 


This  wonder-worker  in  building  construction 
is  made  of  kiln-dried,  dressed  lath,  imbedded 
in  hot  Asphalt  Mastic,  which  is  surfaced  with 
sized  cardboard.  It  is  cut  at  the  factory  in 
4  x  4  ft.  sheets,  and  shipped  in  crates  ready  for 
immediate  application  and  decoration. 

Bishopric  Wali.  Board  is  clean,  sanitary 
and  odorless;  is  guaranteed  not  to  shrink, 
warp,  crack,  flake  or  blister  ;  is  proof  against 
moisture,  vermin,  heat  or  cold.  Being  a  non¬ 
conductor,  it  saves  fuel  in  winter  and  keeps 
the  building  cool  in  summer. 

It  is  suitable  for  costly  dwellings,  modest 


cottages,  bungalows,  flats,  pleasure  and  health 
resort  buildings,  office  and  factory  buildings, 
new  partitions  in  old  buildings,  finishing  at¬ 
tics,  back  porches,  laundries,  cellar  ceilings, 
garages,  poultry  houses,  dairy  barns  and  build¬ 
ings— in  short,  it  is  the  ideal  material  for  a 
hundred  purposes. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  Sample,  descriptive 
booklet  and  prices,  freight  paid,  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  or  factories  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
Alma,  Mich. 

Dealers  Should  Write  for 
Our  Attractive  Proposition 


The  Mastic  Wall  Board  &  Roofing  Co.  43  East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


^^NoWax  No  Labor  No  Dirt 

A  self-sealing  tm  fruil  jar  thal  seals  itself  perfectly  by 
simply  pressing  down  the  lid.  Guaranteed  to  preserve  aQ 
kinds  of  fruit  indefinitely.  Coots  only  half  as  much  as  glass 
and  lasts  longer — preserves  the  fruit  better.  Our  patent 
double-friction  top  automatically  seals  the  can  and  keeps 
it  absolutely  air-tight.  Y ou  can  open  it  any  time,  remove 
a  part  and  reseal  it  perfectly  by  replacing  the  lid. 

Simple  and  Easy 

Can  Your  Fruit  the  Ideal  Way 

FREE  In  order  to  get  every  woman  familiar  with  our 
_______  common  sense,  cheap  and  easy  self-sealing 

IDEAL  FRY- OPEN  FRUIT  CANS 

we  will  send  free,  our  "Ideal  Receipt  Book"  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  the  choicest  and  most  valuable 
receipts  lor  Canning.  Preserving.  Cooking,  Baking  and  Candies,  if  you  will  send  us  your  address  and  the 
address  of  your  dealer  handling  fruit  cans.  Sari  us  no  money—  FREE  —  send  only  your  addraroa  ■  postal  card  to 


THE  AKRON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

723  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 


AKRON.  OHIO. 


I.  U.  S.  A.  Vi 


P.48 


T  H  5-C  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  3, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  COST  OF  MILK. 

On  page  584  I  think  E.  S.  Lovell  fig¬ 
ures  very  near  right,  at  prices  named 
and  under  ordinary  conditions.  I  am  at 
present  handling  a  dairy  of  but  seven 
purebred  Holsteins.  There  are  so  many 
variations  in  the  handling,  care  and 
feeding,  as  well  as  the  individual  cow 
or  cows  to  produce  the  milk,  that  the 
cost  to  one  man  might  be  but  half  the 
cost  to  another  under  .very  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  Four  cows  for  April  produced 
2211  quarts  milk  at  3J^  cents,  $71.89. 
heed  for  April  was  1200  pounds  Buffalo 
gluten,  at  $1.55  per  100,  $18.60;  800 
pounds  wheat  bran,  at  $1.35.  $10.80; 
200  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  at  $1.55, 
$3.10;  2400  pounds  mixed  hay,  at  60 
cents  per  100  pounds,  $14.40;  30  pounds 

salt,  15  cents;  total  $47.05.  We  do  not 

€ 

sell  to  Bordens,  and  feed  silage  when 
we  have  it;  we  were  out  for  April.  I 
would  stop  dairying  if  I  had  to  do  with¬ 
out  silage.  Two  of  these  cows  fed  on 
silage  gave  last  November  1260  quarts 
milk  at  cents,  $44.10.  They  were 
fed  3500  pounds  silage,  at  $1.50  a  ton, 
$2.62^2 ;  300  pounds  hay  at  60  cents  per 
100,  $1.80;  500  pounds  Buffalo  gluten 
at  $1.45,  $7.25 ;  200  pounds  wheat  bran, 
at  $1.25  per  100,  $2.50;  100  pounds  cot¬ 
ton  seed  meal,  $1.55;  total,  $15.72. 

Pennsylvania. _  G.  j. 

“WHY  THE  CHICKS  DIE.” 

I  have  about  65  chicks  in  a  100-chick 
brooder,  all  Leghorns.  They  seem  to  do  all 
right  until  about  four  weeks  old :  then  1 
find  some  dead  nearly  every  morning.  1 
have  opened  top  of  brooder  one-lialf  inch 
to  let  In  good  air.  They  have  grit,  char¬ 
coal.  cracked  corn,  chick  feed  and  good 
fresh  water  every  day.  Some  of  them  droop 
around  a  day  before  they  die.  No  lice  or 
bowel  trouble  that  I  can  see.  What  kills 
t  hem  ?  D.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Probably  there  are  200,000  people  in 
these  United  States  who  would  like 
very  much  to  know  ‘\vhat  kills  them.'’ 

I  have  opened  dead  chicks  that  had  no 
sign  of  any  bowel  trouble,  and  after 
most  careful  examination  could  find 
absolutely  no  reason  or  cause  for  their 
dying.  Yet  there  must,  of  course,  be  a 
cause.  If  any  man  can  discover  it  and 
its  prevention  or  cure,  he  can  add  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  a  tidy  sum  for  himself. 
If  w"  cannot  discover  the  cause,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  mitigate  as  much 
as  possible  its  effect.  I  have  found 
when  chicks  were  acting  droopy,  and 
showing  little  appetite  for  food,  that  a 
few  live  earthworms  would  have  a 
good  effect  in  bringing  them  hack  to  , 
an  eager  and  active  condition.  1  have 
fed  worms,  in  pieces  an  inch  or  so  Jong, 
to  chicks  only  a  day  old.  and  the  chick 
knows  what  to  do  with  the  worm  the 
instant  it  gets  a  taste  of  it.  In  a  state 
of  nature  the  worm  is  probably  the 
first  food  and  the  main  food  which  the 
scratching  mother  hen  finds  for  her 
brood.  First-class  beef  scrap  is  the 
next  best  thing,  and  for  the  kinds  of 
chicks  that  feather  out  early,  meat  of 
some  description  is  a  necessity.  If 
chicks  can  run  at  large  on  grass  land 
with  a  mother  hen,  almost  any  kind 
of  food  will  answer,  in  addition  to 
what  they  find.  Some  of  my  thriftiest 
broods  have  had  nothing  but  coarse 
cracked  corn  from  the  day  they  were 
hatched,  in  addition  to  what  the 
mother  hen  found  for  them.  The  hens 
laid  and  set  in  the  barn,  and  the 
cracked  corn  was  taken  out  of  the 
horses’  feed  bin  and  thrown  to  the 
chicks,  and  not  a  single  chick  of  these  1 
broods  has  died,  except  two  caught  by 
hawks.  They  have  been  trailed  through 
wet  grass,  been  out  in  rains,  shivered 
on  cold  days,  but  grew  and  thrived 
under  it  all  better  than  those  which 
have  had  my  best  care.  T  have  heard 
that  dry  wheat  bran  mixed  with  beef 
scraps  makes  a  good  feed  for  chicks 
I  am  going  to  try  it,  and  note  the 
effect.  As  a  general  thing  I  think 


overfeeding  is  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  high  mortality  among  young 
chicks,  and  while  the  loss  is  something 
enormous  if  the  total  could  be  stated, 
yet  it  is  not  without  its  beneficial  side, 
for  it  is  the  fittest  that  survive,  the 
weaker  that  are  eliminated,  and  the 
general  stock  of  fowls  is  thus  kept 
from  depreciating  in  stamina  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  they  otherwise  might. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


SHEEP  RAISING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  much  interested 
in  the  raising  of  sheep  in  Now  England 
and  wishes  mo  to  go  in  with  him  and  make 
it  a  business  for  profit.  Do  you  consider 
that  it  can  be  made  profitable  with  reason¬ 
able  care,  and  what  are  the  chief  causes 
of  failure?  ITow  much  land  would  he  re¬ 
quired  for  400  sheep?  I  Tow  would  bo  the 
proper  manner  to  fence  if  in?  Why  do  not 
farmers  raise  more  sheep  in  this  part  of 
the  country?  What  are  the  host  climatic 
renditions,  kind  and  lay  of  land,  etc.? 
Massachusetts.  f.  e.  b. 

'1  here  is  no  question  that  on  most  of 
the  New  England  hill  lands,  sheep 
keeping  can  be  made  a  most  profitable 
industry,  if  the  land  grows  good  grass, 
both  for  pasture  and  hay,  and  if  the 
owner  handles  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  sheep,  or  as  you  intimate,  gives 
‘‘reasonable  care.”  This  means  to  see, 
first  of  all,  that  they  have  an  abundance 
of  nutritious  feed.  Summer  and  Winter, 
are  sheltered  from  the  Fall  rains, 
housed  in  clean,  airy,  dry  quarters,  have 
fresh  clean  water  at  all  times,  and  are 
kept  free  from  parasites  and  dogs. 
While  all  the  above  is  within  the  reach 
of  any  intelligent  man,  and  not  difficult 
of  accomplishment,  there  are  many  de¬ 
tails,  that  need  to  be  looked  after, 
which  would  take  more  space  to  give 
you.  I  would  suggest  that  you  send  for 
‘‘Joe’’  Wing’s  “Sheep  Farming  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  It  is  condensed,  up-to-date,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  costs  $1.  You  can  get  it 
through  The  R.  N.-Y. 

1  he  .chief  causes  of  failure  are,  as 
implied  above,  lack  of  proper  food  and 
shelter,  parasites  and  dogs.  I  place 
them  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
as  I  see  it.  For  400  breeding  ewes, 
with  their  lambs,  you  will  need  100  acres 
of  pasture,  as  it  is  usually  found  in  the 
section  you  speak  of.  A  like  acreage 
will  be  needed  for  Winter  feed,  includ¬ 
ing  some  home-grown  grain.  Without 
knowledge  of  the  business  I  consider 
you  would  be  very  unwise  to  start  m 
with  that  number.  Better  take  50  or 
not  to  exceed  100,  and  after  you  have 
succeeded  with  them,  increase  as  seems 
wise.  Most  failures  in  new  enterprises 
result  from  starting  in  on  too  large  a 
scale.  There  is  no  fence  so  good  for 
sheep  as  one  of  four-foot  woven  wire, 
nor  as  cheap.  The  posts  need  not  be 
nearer  than  15  feet.  Such  will  keep 
sheep  in  and  dogs  out.  If  the  latter  are 
very  troublesome,  run  a  barbed  wire 
along  the  top.  Sheep  have  gone  off  too 
many  farms  on  account  of  poor  fences, 
dogs,  low  price  of  wool,  sheep  not 
adapted  to  the  locality,  or  whose  needs 
the  owner  did  not  understand,  parasites, 
and  the  fever  for  dairying,  engendered 
by  the  glowing  accounts  told  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  creameries.  Sheep  need  a  dry 
climate,  high  lands,  well  watered,  with 
shade  in  Summer. 

Lambs  at  $3  and  wool  at  $1,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  “minimum  price” ;  such  would 
never  satisfy  me.  A  March  lamb  should 
bring  $4  or  $5  by  Fourth  of  July.  The 
New  England  towns  and  cities  want 
them.  One  born  in  April  or  early  in 
May  should  weigh  80  pounds  by  De¬ 
cember  and  bring  six  cents  a  pound. 
Any  sheep  that  is  well  bodied,  and  fed 
should  shear  not  less  than  seven  pounds 
of  wool.  Last  year  it  was  unusually 
low,  18  cents  a  pound,  or  $1.26.  To¬ 
day  we  are  offered  27  cents  for  the  same 
wool,  and  do  not  consider  it  a  high 
price.  I  am  writing  with  medium  wool 
sheep  in  mind;  if  you  had  fine  wools, 
they  would  shear  much  heavier,  and 
there  would  not  be  over  a  cent  or  two 
difference  in  the  price. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


A  PERFECT  COMBINATION 


THE  MODERN  SWING  STANCHION,  WATERING  BASIN, 
REVERSIBLE  MANGER  PARTITION,  STEEL  GUARD  RAILING, 

and  extension  !>ar  preventing  cattle  from  putting  head 
in  at  side.  A  whole  herd  of  cows  can  be  stanchioned  in  a 
jiffy — safe,  comfortable  and  clean. 

Write  to-day  for  full  information  and  prices. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 


Heave,  Cough  and 
r^;;>  IMstemper  Cure. 

““  $1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 

or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 

THE  NEWTON  RKMIIDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


sr\ 


AjJSORBINE 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tiesues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain, 
Cures  Spavin  Lameness,  Allays 
Bain  Does  not  Blister,  remove 
the  hair  or  lay  the  horse  up.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  D  free. 
ARSORI1INE,  JR.,  (mnnklnd$1.00 

- bottle.)  For  Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty 

or  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Varicose  Veins,  Varico¬ 
cele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Locate  Lameness 

Believe  and  cure  all  the  common 
ailments  which  handicap,  blemish 
and  decrease  value  of  your  horses. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

does  these  things.  Has  done  it  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  eases  for 

many  yearn.  Write  for  the  proofs  and  FRKJB 
VETERINARY  KOOK.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
•upply  you,  we’ll  ship  by  express.  Don’t  ex¬ 
periment.  Uee  Tuttle’*  Remedio*. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Meet* 


The 

Guernseys 

have  proven  them¬ 
selves 


\  the  Most  Economical 
Producers  of  Dairy 
Products  of  the 


Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 

at  the  Pan-American  Breed  Test  and  Other  Impartial  Trials 

7*f  MONTHLY  GUERNSEY  BULLETIN  and  information 
regarding  the  breed  free  by  addressing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  BOX  R .  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,  Dept. E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

Bred  in  the  purple  front  Johanna  Rue  .Id’s  Lad, 
Jessie  DoBurke  Lad,  a  son  of  Sarcastic  Lad,  ana 
Pontiac  Chiron,  a  son  of  Hengerveld  DeKol,  the 
greatest  bull  of  the  breed.  Prices  low  for  the  quality 

w.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  V. 

A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTKIN  -  FRIESIAN 
BULL  CALF  FOR  SALIC 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.  R  O.  tracking  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  born  Am  it 
8th,  1909:  I)atn,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  98995,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  be  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon 
Have  others  if  he  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop 
BR0THERT0WN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  \YI  LLOUG  II  li Y  FARM, Gettysburg, Fa. 


FOR  SALF-cho,ce  I-'arKe  Yorkshire  and 

■  wii  tfNkb  Chester  White  Pigs,  of  both 
sexes.  These  pigs  are  from  brood  sows  producing 
large  litters,  and  from  good  herd  boars.  Also  two 
selected  Yorkshire  boars  ready  for  service  and 
Yorkshire  gilts  old  enough  for  breeding. 

W.  H«  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  County,  New  York 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

SPECIAL. — 30  Masterpiece  bows  bred.  Pigs  all* ages;  the  type 
that  weighs  700  to  800  pounds  at  maturity,  with  abort,  broad 
heads.  Come  and  see  them.  If  impossible,  write  for  free  book¬ 
let.  H.  C.  A  H.  B.  HA  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


BULL  GALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  tire 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  Oe  Kol’s  Snrcnst  i<- 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  anti  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOODCRBST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTFI N-FRIESIANS  f 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  ail  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Cai.vks 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C  , 

,  Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C..  Courage  P.  8.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  II.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

l  M.  S.  BE I.TZ HOOVER. 

Sunnyuide  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
4C2  lbs.  fat  in  329  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ten  Heifer  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  "Brightside,” 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

I  rn  O  rV0— Conl,)ination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 

JLlioLltJ  sSIe>  20  eows’  18  heifers,  17  bulls. 
JUIIUU  I  U  S.  K.  NIVIN,  Landenhurg,  Pa, 

Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
tlie  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
08494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  In  120  days. 


J.  GRANT  MORSE, 


Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
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istered  Bull.  A.  A.  BRADLEY, 


Yearling  Reg- 
Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


THE  NEW  YORK 
„  ,  FARME R’S  hog 

Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDU  Y 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TLfllLk  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  brandies 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary 
ALBERT  MANNING.  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

Offers  For  Sale— Short-Horn  Bulls. 

Broadliooks  King,  No.  3073G4,  calved  March  30th 
1908.  Sired  by  Whitehall  King,  No.  222724.  Dam, 
Duchess  4th,  vol.  57,  page  583.  Red  Boy,  No.  299744' 
calved  October  25th,  1907.  Sired  by  Gay  Lad,  No 
244135.  Dam,  Lady  Peerless,  vol.  50,  page  805. 

Also  others  sired  by  Cumberland  Last,  No.  223822, 
Whitehall  Count  and  Orange  Sultan,  No.  203522  Of 
good  type,  size  and  quality.  From  four  to  eighteen 
months.  For  particulars  and  prices  address 
C.  P.  WEST  &  SON,  Box  86,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio. 


Ymi  Han’t  Affnrri  A  Gia<ie-  whe"  i  can  sen 

I  UU  uail  l  HIIUIU  you  a  teg.  Jersey  hull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eightmos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 

nilRflP?  THK  BIO  DEEP  fellows. 

UUnUUw  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  (Jilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 

FflR  <\A!  C-Yhoroutrlibred  Oxford  Down 

I  Ull  OnLL  Ham.  Imported— 5  years  old— a 
sure  stock  getter  and  a  good  one.  Address 

H.  A.  SHELDON,  West  Suffield,  Conn. 

HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

PIGS  — BOTH  SEXES. 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON, 

60  Wall  Street,  ....  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE- Dnroc  Jersey  Red  Swine;  bred 
*  .  Sows  and  Spring  Pigs.  Dolaine 

Merino  Sheep.  Collie  Dogs.  All  first-class  stock. 
J.  H.  LEWIS  &  .SON,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  R.F.I).  No.  2. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  dav 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetrv,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  qnality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BELGIAN,  PERGHERON  AND  GERMAN  COACH 

IMPORTED  AND  RAISED  ON 

THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO. 

This  great  establishment  lias  now  become  the  leading  importing  establish¬ 
ment  in  America.  Imports  and  sells  more  stallions  and  mares  than  any 
other  three  importing  establishments  in  America.  The  proprietor,  Col.  (i. 
vv  .  Crawford,  has  had  a  very  busy  and  successful  winter.  Will  start  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  very  short  time,  and  is  determined  to  lav  in  the  greatest 
stock  that  has  ever  been  purchased  in  the  Old  Country  by  an  American. 
Me  will  not  stop  for  price,  but  will  have  the  quality  regardless  of  price. 
J  he  American  people  have  found  out  where  to  come  to  find  the  good 
stallions  and  mares.  And  a  man  who  is  a  judge  will  know  that  he  is  get 
tmg  the  good  kind.  My  next  sale  will  be  in  October.  Write  me  and  tell  me 
what  you  want.  All  letters  will  he  forwarded  to  me  in  the  Old  Country. 

COL,  G.  W.  CKAWFOE1),  Proprietor, 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm.  Newark,  Ohio. 

Tlioues,  Bull  C51  W— Citizens  266. 
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PASTURE  ON  HILLY  LAND. 

F.  ,/.,  Port  Byron,  A'.  Y. — I  have  a  lot 
which  has  been  pastured  for  years,  too 
hilly  and  in  fact  such  shape  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  crop  off.  What  can  I  put 
in  to  furnish  Summer  and  Fall  pasturage? 
Part  of  the  lot  affords  no  pasture,  seem¬ 
ingly  run  out.  Is  there  anything  that  could 
lx*  done  by  plowing  and  seeding,  letting 
stock  run  on  it,  to  avoid  fencing. 

Ans. — Grasses  of  Blue-grass  nature 
may  take  more  kindly  to  those  hills 
and  withstand  the  elements,  especially 
the  fury  of  prevailing  Winter  winds 
and  the  consequent  exposure.  “Any¬ 
thing  that  is  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  well.”  Alfalfa  would  doubtless 
come  nearest  to  the  ideal  crop,  but  of 
course  it  may  involve  a  whole  lot  of 
new  problems;  however,  Alfalfa  is  so 
valuable,  either  as  a  feeding  crop  or 
soil  restorer  alone,  that  it  is  well 
worth  trying  to  find  out  if  it  will 
succeed,  and  if  not  why  not,  then  sup¬ 
ply  needs,  or  remove  cause  of  failure. 
The  inquirer  mentions  “too  hilly,” 
therefore  the  drainage  may  not  enter 
his  category  of  troubles.  Tillage  and 
manure  are  probably  at  his  elbow,  lime 
is  cheap  and  inoculation  often  not  nec¬ 
essary.  Personally,  I  know  of  many 
pieces  of  Alfalfa  in  this  locality,  Mon¬ 
roe  Co.,  where  ideal  stands  have  been 
secured  without  lime  or  inoculation, 
neither  of  which  is  in  arty  way  con¬ 
demned.  Alfalfa  is  practically  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  alone.  Early  cut,  prop¬ 
erly  cured  and  housed  it  is  neaily 
equal  in  feeding  value,  pound  for 
pound,  to  wheat  bran.  The  following 
from  Farmer's  Bulletin  339  (Wash¬ 
ington),  December,  1908,  actual  feed 
ing  value  of  different  -  feeds,  based  on 
amount  of  digestible  nutrients.  “Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  $20.10;  clover  hay,  $14.12; 
Timothy  hay,  $9.80 ;  wheat  bran,  $22.80, 
and  shelled  corn,  $20.16.”  Then,  too, 
the  elements  of  fertility  in  a  ton  of 
Alfalfa  hay,  Bulletin  154  (1898), 

Stone,  is  estimated  at  $7.08,  saying  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  organic  matter  value.  Ni¬ 
trogen  is  figured  at  only  14  cents  per 
pound,  which  is  too  low.  Phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  each  at  4x/2  cents. 
Same  comparison  as  above,  Timothy 
hay  is  valued  at  $2.95  per  ton.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  the  great  value  of 
Alfalfa  as  a  restoring  agent  of  fertil¬ 
ity  is  but  litt’e  appreciated  except  by 
a  few.  T.  E.  MARTIN. 


NEW  JERSEY  STALLION  LAW  AGAIN. 

On  page  545  our  good  friend,  Edward 
Van  Alstyne,  claims  that  on  page  502 
Clark  Pettit  was  too  severe  on  the 
above  law  and  the  Commission  enforc¬ 
ing  it.  Believing,  as  the  writer  does, 
that  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  and  Prof.  Voor- 
hces  have  done  much  to  benefit  the 
farmers  of  New  Jersey,  still  every  good 

citizen  owes  it  to  them,  as  well  as  to 

* 

the  State,  to  oppose  any  mistakes  they 
make  in  matters  of  such  importance  as 
horse  breeding,  which,  if  unchallenged, 
m'ght  lessen  the  good  influence  ex¬ 
pected  from  them  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne  while  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  superiority  of  the  American 
trotter  over  all  other  breeds  as  all- 
around  horses,  says  many  of  them  are 
too  small  and  hot-headed  for  farm 
work,  but  seems  to  forget  that  equally 
as  great  drawbacks  are  found  among 
the  culls  of  all  other  breeds.  He  im¬ 
plies  that  the  average  farmer  cannot  se¬ 
cure  such  trotting-bred  mares,  as  can 
he  bred  profitably  to  our  best  trotting 
sires,  and  hence  would  do  better  to  use 
such  cart  and  coach  horse  sires,  as  our 
Commission  has  recently  imported.  Ex¬ 
perienced  breeders  who  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  such  sires  here  for  at  least 
30  years  know  that  all  the  animals 
bonot  here  by  them  in  that  time,  that 
have  sold  from  our  farms  for  as  much 
as  $200  apiece,  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  while  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  offspring  of  our  best 
trotting  sires  even  from  cheap  trot¬ 
ting-bred  mares,  sell  right  off  our 
farms  for  from  $200  to  $500  each  for 
use  on  the  roads  and  city  driveways, 


often  excelling  where  bred  on  farm  and 
road  the  offspring  of  cart  and  coach 
horse  sires.  In  proof  of  which,  let  us 
cite  instances  that  might  be  continued 
indefinitely,  showing  that  the  results 
from  our  very  cheapest  trotting-bred 
dams,  and  good  trotting  sires,  greatly 
excel  the  best  results  ever  secured  here 
from  work-horse  sires.  From  an  old 
pair  of  non-standard  farm  mares,  se¬ 
cured  for  just  $89,  utterly  unlike  in 
size,  color,  breeding,  form  and  disposi¬ 
tion,  we  secured  from  a  first-class  im¬ 
pressive  trotting  sire,  a  beautifully 
styled  and  gaited  matched  five-year-old 
bay  road  team,  sold  right  off  the  farm 
for  $1000,  while  two  neighbors,  from 
another  cheap  pair  of  non-standard 
farm  mares,  also  utterly  unlike  in  form 
and  disposition,  bred  from  the  same 
sire,  another  superb  matched  carriage 
pair,  fully  16  hands  high,  that  we  sold 
for  $1400,  right  off  . the  farm,  to  a  party 
in  Mr.  Van  Alstyne’s  own  State,  who 
used  them  two  or  three  years  and  re¬ 
sold  them  in  New  York  City  for  $3400. 
At  least  75  per  cent  of  all  the  mature 
offspring  of  this  same  sire  (and  largely 
from  ordinary  trotting-bred  farm 
mares)  have  sold  for  from  $200  to  as 
much  as  $6000  apiece,  with  the  demand 
constantly  growing  for  line  road  and 
park  horses,  yet  breeders  located  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  are 
advised  to  breed  the  lower-priced  work 
horses,  few  of  which  have  ever  com¬ 
manded  as  much  as  $200  apiece  from 
breeders’  hands.  True,  not  every  trot¬ 
ting  sire  so  uniformly  secures  results, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  excel  any  work 
horses  ever  kept  here,  in  selling  values 
of  their  offspring,  and  would  be  doing 
still  better  had  it  not  been  for  the  in¬ 
judicious  intermingling  of  all  kinds  of 
equine  blood  of  different  breeds  in  the 
past,  as  is  now  again  advised,  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  our  State. 

Now  as  to  the  law  itself.  We  have 
never  met  a  breeder  of  New  Jersey 
who  ever  heard  of  it,  until  after  it  was 
enacted,  or  one  who  knew  the  State 
was  to  embark  in  importing  and  own¬ 
ing  stallions,  until  after  13  sires  of  four 
different  breeds  had  arrived  in  this 
country.  Nor  have  we  ever  met  a  New 
Jersey  breeder  who,  after  understand¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  wonderful 
law,  has  not  condemned  it ;  a  law  that 
originally  made,  breeding  the  chief 
foundation  of  license,  but  now  licenses 
animals  whose  breeding  is  utterly  un¬ 
known;  a  law  that  requires  soundness 
and  perfection,  but  under  which  notori¬ 
ously  unsound  animals  are  licensed;  a 
law  whose  enactment  was  a  virtual  ac¬ 
knowledgment  by  our  State  that  her 
horse  stock  could  be  improved  by 
mingling  therewith  the  blood  of  the 
cart  horse  breeds  of  Europe,  and  in 
utter  defiance  of  the  protection  of 
American  industries,  brings  here  at 
public  expense,  of  a  depleted  public 
treasury,  these  animals  to  compete  at 
fees  (that  merely  cover  the  cost  of  their 
keep)  with  sires  secured  at  their  own 
expense  by  enterprising  and  loyal  citi¬ 
zens.  M.  P.,  on  page  563  says,  “the 
large  numbers  of  western  draught 
horses  brought  East  proves  that  there 
is  dissatisfaction  with  the  2:30  horse, 
and  not  because  of  cheaper  rations  in 
the  West.”  M.  P.  is  entitled  to  another 
guess,  and  to  recall  that  we  bred  these 
cart  horse  breeds  here  before  they  were 
common  in  the  West,  and  discarded 
them  because  the  trotting  horse  paid 
better,  and  the  constant  demand  for 
all  our  best  ones  for  city  use  still 
makes  room  for  trainloads  of  lower- 
priced,  western-bred  substitutes,  such 
as  the  average  New  Jersey  man  cannot 
afford  to  produce,  as  others  will  better 
understand  after  trial  of  these  latest 
importations. 

Had  this  law  simply  created  and 
empowered  a  competent  commission  to 
examine  all  stallions  kept  for  public 
service,  and  issue  certificates  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  only  those  that  filled 
specific  requirements,  the  inferior  un¬ 
commended  ones  would  soon  have  been 
crowded  out ;  but  with  breeding  and 
soundness  both  ignored,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  breeders,  already  burdened 
with  the  highest  tax  rate  ever  experi¬ 
enced  here,  complain  of  paying  $5  ad¬ 
ditional  for  licenses,  that  mean  nothing 
save  a  fine  of  $100  for  each  fee  charged 
without  it.  Hence  many  of  your  R.  N.- 
Y.  readers  have  solicited  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Van  Alstyne,  whose  statements,  if  un¬ 
noticed,  might  interfere  with  our  hav¬ 
ing  the  law  repealed,  and  at  the  same 
time  encourage  other  States  to  repeat 
New  Jersey’s  mistake,  clark  pettit. 


Con.  G.  W.  Crawford,  proprietor  of  the 
Sharon  Valiev  Stock  Farm.  Newark.  Ohio, 
has  aone  to  Europe  for  six  to  ci^ht  weeks. 
While  there  he  will  visit  France,  Germany 
and  Belgium,  and  select  the  best  Individuals 
in  the  way  of  draft  and  coach  stallions  and 
mares  (hat  he  can  find.  Ills  next  auction 
sale  will  be  held  in  October,  exact  date  to 
be  named  later. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

THE  WORLD'S  STANDARD 


I)e  Laval  Cream  Separators  were  the  original  and  have  led 
in  every  step  of  cream  separator  development.  Constantly 
improved,  they  have  been  fully  remodelled  every  five  or  ten 
years,  the  last  time  from  top  to  bottom  in  1908,  with  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  of  perfected  refinement  added  in  1909. 

Other  cream  separators  have  always  been  merely  the  product 
of  those  following  in  the  wake  of  De  Laval  success,  utilizing 
variations  of  the  ten  to  twenty  year  old  De  Laval  features 
which  expiring  patents  have  so  laid  open  to  them. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  skim  closer,  particularly  at  low 
temperature  and  running  heavy  cream  ;  have  greater  actual,  if 
not  claimed  capacity ;  run  easier  and  at  much  less  necessary 
speed  ;  are  much  more  sanitary  and  easily  cleanable  ;  are  far 
easier  handled,  assembled  and  unassembled,  and  are  so  much 
better  made  as  to  design,  materials  and  workmanship  that  they 
last  from  two  to  ten  times  longer  than  other  separators. 

They  pitxluce  cream  so  much  superior  to  other  systems  and 
separators  that  butter  made  from  De  Laval  cream  scores  highest 
in  all  representative  contests,  which,  together  with  their  other 
I  advantages,  has  brought  about  their  exclusive  use  by  more  than 
98%  of  the  world’s  creamery  and  butter  factories,  with  tlu  ir 
thirty  years  practical  separator  experience. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  cost  no  more  than  other  sep¬ 
arators,  considering  actual  capacity.  They  save  an  average 
$50.-  per  year  over  other  farm  sizes  of  separators  and  an  average 
$100.-  per  year  over  other  creaming  systems,  and  they  last 
twenty  years  as  against  two  to  five  years  for  other  machines. 
They  are  sold  for  cash  or  on  terms  that  enable  their  paying  for 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  payment  of  any  kind  in  advance  that 
practically  binds  the  buyer  to  his  bargain. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  are  the  highest  type  of  farm 
implement  made  and  invariably  prove  the  most  profitable  of 
farm  investments.  They  are  guaranteed  to  be  in  every  way  as 
represented  and  to  fulfil  every  claim  made  as  a  condition  of 
their  acceptance  by  the  purchaser.  They  are  sold  on  as  sound 
a  basis  as  a  government  bond  and  their  prestige  is  as  solid  as 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

The  buyer  who  puts  his  money  into  any  other  separator 
today  and  continually  wastes  some  of  his  product  through  its 
use  must  surely  do  so  without  knowledge  of  the  up-to-date  De 
Laval  machine,  the  opportunity  for  which  knowledge  is  free  to 
him  for  the  asking. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


41  E,  Madison  Stbbkt 

CHICAGO 

1213  A  1 21  I  PlI.HKUT  Stukkt 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  Ji  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
165  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  W ii. 1. 1 ah  Srun»:T 

MONTREAL 

l  l  A  1G  Puinckss  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Stkicict 

PORTLAND,  OR  EG. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Once  more,  we  do  not  answer  anony¬ 
mous  correspondence.  Letters  without 
full  name  and  address  go  promptly  into 
the  waste  basket. 

Will  you  inform  me  about  the  standing  of 
Chase  Bros.,  a  nursery  firm  of  Hochester. 
X.  Y..  as  well  as  the  firm  of  Charlton  Nur¬ 
sery  Co.  of  same  place?  I  have  an 
offer  from  both  firms  to  sell  their 
goods,  and  as  I  intend  to  make  it  a 
permanent  work,  1  want  to  handle  the 
stock  that  gives  the  best  satisfaction. 

Massachusetts.  o.  t.  k. 

We  have  never  had  a  word  of  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  Chase  Bros,  nor  their 
agents.  Their  standing  is  first-class. 
During  the  past  season  we  have  had 
serious  complaints  about  the  other 
house,  and  the  record  of  the  case  as 
we  got  it  convinced  us  that  the  grower 
would  save  himself  trouble  if  refusing 
to  place  orders  with  the  agent  which 
represented  them.  Their  financial  rat¬ 
ing  is  fair. 

Could  you  inform  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  Lake  Erie  Seed  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.7 

Pennsylvania.  c.  n.  t. 

T  his  is  the  old  Woodruff-Spaulding 
relic  of  the  American  Farm  Co.,  which 
went  broke  with  capital  stock  in  multi¬ 
plied  millions.  To  put  it  mildly,  we 
could  not  recommend  them. 

Copple  &  Bro.,  214  Edgmont  Ave..  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  commission  merchants. 

On  March  11,  1909,  Mr.  W.  H. 

Massey,  Berlin,  Md.,  shipped  them  40 
bushels  of  white  potatoes.  On  March  1.1 
they  wrote  him  as  follows :  "Potatoes 
selling  85  cents.  Will  return  as  soon  as 
sold.”  Again  the  same  month,  they 
wrote  him:  “If  my  price  suits  let  them 
come.  We  will  n<?t  quote  you  more  than 
we  can  get.  White  potatoes  85  to  90 
cents  bushel.”  Mr.  Massey  did  not  hear 
from  them  again,  and  complained  to  us 
May  10.  They  did  not.  answer  our  Id¬ 
ler.  but  a  friend  called  on  them  for  Mr. 
Massey,  and  got  returns  for  60  cents 
per  bushel  for  89  bushels,  one  bushel 
short,  and  charges  to  bring  the  net  re¬ 
turns  down  to  $15.94.  No  comment  on 
such  a  transaction  is  necessary.  It 
emphasizes  once  more  the  necessity  of 
getting  rating  and  reference  before 
making  shipment.  These  we  will  fur¬ 
nish  free  to  any  subscriber. 

This  morning  I  received  a  check  for  .'flu 
from  P.  E.  Tapscott.  Many  thanks  to 
you.  FAKMER. 

Now  York. 

After  we  referred  to  the  above  case  on 
page  526,  June  15th  issue,  one  of  our 
sunbscribcrs  informed  us  that  Mr. 
Tapscott  was  a  member  of  a  fashionable 
social  club,  and  gave  us  his  Brooklyn, 
N.  ¥.,  address.  The  above  information 
suppresses  some  further  remarks  we  had 
prepared  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Mr.  Tapscott  had  the  re¬ 
mains  of  his  aunt  shipped  to  this  Albany 
county  farmer  with  the  request  to  have 
it  interred  and  send  him  the  bill.  The 
bill  merely  covering  the  amount  paid  was 
sent,  but  no  remittance  came  to  the  re¬ 
peated  requests,  nor  to  our  early  de¬ 
mands.  We  receive  many  peculiar  in¬ 
stances  of  repudiated  obligations,  but 
this  case  holds  the  record  to  date.  We 
have  never  known  anything  in  fact  or 
fiction  to  equal  it. 

Can  you  fell  me  anything  about  the  Fann¬ 
ers'  Nursery  Co..  Tippecanoe  City.  Ohio? 
They  claim  they  are  (hi'  only  company  that 
handles  collar-budded  No.  1  stock,  which 
they  claim  will  withstand  any  kind  of  dis¬ 
ease  that  affects  grafted  slock.  They  claim 
they  will  care  for,  prune  and  trim  and  re¬ 
place  all  trees  that  die  for  five  years  free 
of  charge.  On  their  model  orchard  of  100 
peach  trees,  they  will  take  half  payment, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  years  you  can  pay 
the  other  half,  or.  if  you  cliooso,  they  will 
take  one-half  the  fifth  year's  fruit  for  the 
balance.  You  must  decide  when  the  trees 
are  delivered  in  the  Fall  which  form  of 
payment  you  prefer.  They  do  this  only  on 
their  model  orchards  of  100  trees.  I  gave 
them  an  order  for  100  peach  trees  at 
$10  per  hundred  on  the  half  C.  O.  D. 
plan,  and  for  100  apple  trees  at  $40  per 
hundred  cash  C.  O.  D.  If  this  is  a 
scheme  a  majority  of  the  farmers  are 
getting  caught  and  paying  a  large 
price  for  their  trees;  plums,  pears, 
cherries  and  other  small  fruits.  $1  each 
C.  O.  D.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  promptly.  grower. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  this  company  has  a  financial  rating 
we  thought  it  possible  that  the  agent  was 
responsible  for  this  scheme,  so  we 
wrote  the  company  frankly,  and  asked 
them  if  they  authorized  their  agents  to 
make  these  claims,  and  if  so,  just  what 
the  conditions  of  their  five-year  care  and 
replacement  contract  are.  We  have,  had 
no  reply  to  that  letter,  and  can  only  infer 
that  they  do  not  care  to  go  on  record  on 
the  subject.  In  their  printed  guarantee 
they  say:  “We  will  care,  prune  and 
trim  at  times  we  deem  best  and  replace 
all  that  die  that  the  fault  is  ours  for  the 
period  of  five  years,  free  of  charge.” 
“When  they  deem  best,”  and  “that  the 
fault  is  ours”  makes  it  an  easy  matter 
to  live  up  to  stipulation  of  this  kind. 

But  note  the  prices,  $40  per  hundred, 
C.  O.  D.,  for  apple  trees.  Any  number  of 


the  most  responsible  houses  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  prime  trees  for  less  than 
half  the  money.  They  can  afford  to  ac¬ 
cept  $20  per  100  for  peach  trees,  C.  O.  D., 
and  $20  more  in  five  years,  because  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  stock  can  be  bought  for 
$10  per  100.  The  plums,  cherries,  etc., 
are  quoted  freely  for  from  15  to  25 
cents.  Of  course,  the  story  about  crown- 
graft  and  resistance  of  disease  is  a  pure 
fake.  We  have  known  of  similar  prom¬ 
ises  to  prune  and  care  for  stock.  They 
were  always  made  with  a  view  to  induce 
the  order  at  high  prices,  and  the  trim¬ 
ming,  and  caring  and  replacing  never 
materialized.  The  agent  usually  prom¬ 
ises  much,  but  the  company  really  prom¬ 
ises  nothing. 

We  believe  in  the  sacredness,  of  a  con¬ 
tract  entered  into  in  good  faith.  We 
believe  without  regard  to  the  morals  that 
it  is  good  business  to  live  up  to  such  a 
contract,  and  to  pay  for  service  or  goods 
actually  received,  whether  legally  bound 
to  do  so  or  not.  But  if  innocent  and  in¬ 
experienced  growers  made  an  order  on 
such  representations,  and  the  company  re¬ 
fused  to  state  definitely  and  clearly  just 
what  they  proposed  to  do,  we  think  the 
growers  would  be  fully  justified  in 
countermanding  the  orders  and  refusing 
the  stock.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
concern  could  enforce  such  orders  be¬ 
fore  a  jury  in  any  State,  and  further¬ 
more  we  do  not  believe  they  would 
make  the  attempt. 

I  look  a  scholarship  in  the  International 
Correspondence  School.  Scranton,  Pa.,  and 
paid  them  $84. GO.  I  have  taken  only  one 
lesson.  1  cannot  finish  the  course.  I  have 
a  small  farm,  but  sickness  lias  prevented 
me  from  finishing  the  course.  Could  you 
•  get  them  to  return  one-luilf  my  money?  I 
would  be  willing  to  lose  the  other  half. 

Maryland.  i»-  w.  ti. 

No;  we  are  not  able  to  get  the  refund 
of  any  portion  of  this  advance  payment. 
Much  money' is  lost  every  year  in  just 
such  cases.  A  great  deal  is  promised 
by  the  agents  for  these  correspondence 
courses,  and  the  applicant  becomes  en¬ 
thused;  but  he  tires  of  it  after  a  lesson 
or  two,  or  sickness  or  other  causes  in¬ 
terfere  and  the  lessons  are  dropped 
and  the  advanced  tuition  is  a  complete 
loss.  This  school,  however,  is  in 
good  standing  and  is  undoubtedly 
giving  the  best  correspondence  service 
possible.  But  it  does  not  refund  pay¬ 
ments  for  any  reason  that  we  know. 

The  Speuyten  Duyvil  Construction  Co., 
271  West  125th  Street.  New  York,  have  a 
contract  to  construct  five  miles  of  State 
Aid  road  at  this  place,  and  propose  to  begin 
work  next  month.  As  they  give  out  that 
they  intend  to  employ  some  local  help  and 
buy  supplies  of  various  kinds  of  farmers 
here,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  us  to  know 
their  financial  standing  and  past  record: 
particularly  as  it  is  reported  they  have  no 
financial  rating.  Will  you  inform,  us  upon 
t hose  matters  through  your  “Publisher’s 
Desk?"  h.  g.  p. 

New  York. 

This  company  was  incorporated  Dec. 
20,  1907,  under  New  York  State  laws, 
with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $20,- 
000.  It  is  not  stated  whether  or  not 
any  cash  was  paid  in.  It  is  claimed 
that  they  have  several  contracts  for 
road -buildings,  and  some  of  the  work 
is  completed,  and  varying  amounts  due 
them  for  the  completed  work.  The 
other  assets  are  machinery,  with  about 
$10,000  of  liabilities.  References  con¬ 
sulted  state  that  limited  credit  has  been 
extended  and  bills  have  been  met  with 
reasonable  promptness.  This  would  all 
indicate,  that  credit  might  safely  be  ex¬ 
tended  with  provision  for  prompt  set¬ 
tlements  within  short  time  limits. 

Can  you  give  me  any  informat iou  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  United  States  Fibre  Stopper 
Co..  E.  G.  Lewis,  president.  St.  Louis,  Mo.? 

I  have  a  few  shares  in  it.  Any  informa- 
lion  in  regard  to  it  would  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  i.  o.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  one  of  E.  G.  Lewis’s  many 
enterprises,  in  which  he  induces  the 
public  to  risk  their  savings.  It  has  an 
authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The 
only  assets  that  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  consists  of  some  42  patents. 
The  company  has  no  local  credit.  The 
other  officers  and  directors  are  em¬ 
ployes  or  associates  with  Mr.  Lewis  in 
his  other  enterprises  and  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  been  done  with  the 
company  for  the  past  year  or  so.  From 
all  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
about  it,  and  from  the  failin'®  of  Mr. 
Lewis  to  make  any  financial  statement 
as  requested,  we  would  not  estimate 
the  shares  of  this  investor  very  highly. 
They  probably  have  no  market  value  at 
all ;  but  we  would  advise  investors  in 
the  stock  to  write  Mr.  Lewis  and  de¬ 
mand  of  him  to  redeem  the  stock  at  the 
price  paid  for  it.  Of  course,  if  you 
bought  the  stock  without  representa¬ 
tion  from  him  you  could  not  hope  to 
recover.  But  if  you  relied  on  his  rep¬ 
resentations.  and  if  the  representations 
were  not  true  you  could  probably  re¬ 
cover  on  suit.  But  in  any  event,  Mr. 
Lewis  is  soliciting  remittances  again 
now  from  country  people  on  other 


propositions,  and  it  would  be  only  rea¬ 
sonable  that  he  make  his  record  satis¬ 
factory  on  this  transaction  before  peo¬ 
ple  would  again  confide  in  his  judgment 
and  integrity. 


PERFECTION 
STABLE  EQUIPMENTS 


William 
Now  York 
chant. 


Ivaufmann,  326  Greenwich  St., 
City ;  produce  commission  mer- 


have  previously,  reported  the  dif- 
we  experienced  in  getting  a  re- 


We 
ficulty 

mittance  for  a  shipper 
mann.  The  express 
made  the  settlement ; 

tactics  made  it 


mann  s 
and  delayed 
year. 


froni  Mr.  Kauf- 
company  final!} 
but  Mr.  Kauf 
difficult  for  us 


the  settlement  nearly 


Myself  and  others  have  been  sending 
rhubarb  to  Lippmann  Brothers,  commission 
merchants,  12  and  123  Wallabout  Market, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  In  all  the  returns  I  have 
had  and  the  returns  I  have  heard  from 
others,  there  lias  always  been  a  shortage 
of  bunches  packed.  I  sent  them  a  ship¬ 
ment;  I  pur  it  up  myself,  and  put  it  up 
right,  and  that  fell  short  25  bunches  on 
the  shipment.  Others  fare  the  same  way,  I 
am  told.  '  s.  a.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Brooklyn  seems  to  be  getting  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  shortages  in  shipments.  The 
only  redress  is  to  refuse  to  ship  to  con¬ 
cerns  which  get  into  the  habit  of  re¬ 
turning  shortages.  Lippman  Brothers 
have  no  rating  that  we  have  discovered 
to  justify  shipments,  anyway.  We  hope 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  will  get  into  the  way 
of  demanding  rating  and  references  be¬ 
fore  making  shipments. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  trouble 
in  following  up  I.  Saxe  Kaliske.  of  4  West 
14th  street.  New  York,  in  regard  to  the 
coat.  They  sent  one  al  last,  although  it 
was  not  the  one  I  bought  arid  no  fit  :  still 
I  couldn't  have  got  anything  from  them 
had  it  not  been  for  you.  .Enclosed  please 
find  $1  for  10  ten-weeks  subscriptions  to 
your  clean  Herat.  New-Yorker.  Again 
thanking  you.  I  am  cordially  yours, 

Peririsyl vania.  •  -  ’.t.  n.  a. 

At  first  this  house  was  rather  indif¬ 
ferent.  '  They  did  not  as  much  as  reply 
to  our  complaint,  but  repeated  prod¬ 
ding  with  a  point  just  a  little  sharper 
each  time  evidently  had  its  effect.  We 
acknowledge  the  order  for  10  subscrip¬ 
tions  with  thanks.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
do  even  a  little  service  for  one  who  so 
delicately,  yet  effectively  expresses  ap¬ 
preciation.  j.  j.  D. 


Galloway 


AND 
UP 

“BATH  BN  OSL” 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  “Bath  of  Oil." 
like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 


90  Days’ 


Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $  1  tO  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer — 
easiest  run— easiest  cleaned  10-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

663  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  la. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

and  genuine  Japanese 


We  are  breeders  of  Single 
and  Hose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  a  n  d 
White  Kocks,  White  Wy- 
andottes;  also  Imperial 
breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock.  $1.50  per  setting,  $0.00  and  $K.OO  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Peklns,  $1.50  for  10.  $s.(H)  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  iO,  $16.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  Vork  City.  Incubators, 
10.000  oggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  lor  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FAKRI, 
New  RocheHe,  N.  Y. 

I>ay  Old  ClilcliLs 

from  my  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  at  8  cents  each.  Fancy 
stock,  hardy  chicks  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue 
which  tells  how  to  feed  and  care 
for  your  chicks — It  is  Free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER. 

Box  73,  Richfield,  Penna. 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS  v 


of  exceptional 


250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Earm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  ISSBf: 

iier  Ducks.  V  igorous.  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  152. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  &  S.  COMB  R.  I.  REDS-Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  stock  bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 
Edw.  Van  At.styne  &  Soy,  Kindefliook,  N.  Y. 

BREEDING  ST0CK—EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

We  have  made  a  marked  reduction  in 
our  prices,  for  balance  of  season. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Inc.,  Box  D,  Iona,  N.  J. 

Pouttrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1908  Catalog,  clioclt  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  lo  he  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 


Perfection  Swing  Stanchion,  with  frame  fitted  to 
stable  and  with  New  Latch  that  does  not  wear  the 
plate.  Perfection  Steel  Stall  and  Manger  Parti¬ 
tions,  Water  Basins  and  connections  and  Litter 
Carriers.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue. 

BATES  &  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  Cuba,  N.  T. 


f—  p  j  |  ayfl  ry r  IMPROVED 

UKUbiDO  warriner 

STANCHION 


“  M  y  ham  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crumb’s 
Warriner  Stanchions,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost,  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bemardstown,  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  BoxM&,  Forcstvlllc,  Conn. 

HARRIS 

STEEL  CHAIN  HANGING 

WOODLINED 

STANCHIONS 

and  SANITARY  PIPE  STALLS 

make  the  most  sanitary,  strongest 
and  neatest  appearing  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  get  our  prices  before  you 
equip  your  barn. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  552,  Salem  Ohio _ 

Cow- Ease 

Keeps  Off 
Flies 

Makes  More 
Milk 

A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation — easily 
applied  by  spraying — enables  cattle  to  feed 
in  peace.  Never  makes  milk  taste  or  smell. 
Saves  its  cost  many  times  over  in  extra  milk. 

Free  Trial  Offer • 

If  yonr  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with 
COW-EASE,  send  us  liis  name  and  we  will 
tell  you  bow  to  get  a  GALLON  CAN  AND 

sprayer  free. 

Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MORF  MILK  from  cows  i 

AVAY-rrVE,  WORK  FROM  HORSES  2 3 

Why  buy  feed  and  let  flies  rob  your  profits 

Keep  flies  off  your  stock  anil  they'll  take  on  flesh.  Cows 
I  Kivo  H  nioro  &  richer  milk,  and  horses  do  more  and  better 
I  work  ou  lesii  food.  Animals  pestered  by  flies  can't  digest 
1  food.  Hhoo-F  ly  keeps  off  flies  insects  in  pasture  long* 
ler  than  any  imitation.  Protect  your  stock  by  spraying 

Shoo  Fly 

Frit 


Th*\ 
'Anlmals\ 

_  Friend 

I  <,Tcrf  fl.v  11  ►•riles !  $$<•.  worth  saves  8  qts.  milk. 

I  1  gal.  protects  3  animals  a  season.  Cures  all  sores,  and 
I  Prevents  infection.  Heats  from  bottom  without  scab. 

1 ,  e7,ents  ltchiu8-  Nothing  belter  for  galls.  Used  by 
J  leading  veterinarians  and  dairymen  since  1885.  Write 
I  lor  testimonials.  Killn  lice  und  mites  wherever  sprayed.  I 

Accept  no  substitute.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  send  his 
name  and  *1,  and  we’ll  send  enough  Shoo-Flv  to  protect 

3  animals  30  days  and  improved  3-tuho  gravity  sprayer. 

L*.1'-  £1  r>’f"  "fled  if  animals  not  proterted. 

Bhoo-Hy  Mfg.Go.,  IdlJ  >.  1  Oth  St.. Philo., Pa. 

‘y  Agciits  wanted  every  where.  Special  terms.  Write  today. 


COOPER’S 
FLUID  DIP 

CHEAPEST.  PUREST  AND  BEST  FOR 

SHEEP,  HOGS  &  CATTLE 


A  positive  remedy  for  scab,  mange,  ticks, 
lice,  ringworm,  eczema,  sores,  stings,  etc.,  and 
all  disinfecting  purposes.  One  gallon  makes 
120  to  130  gallons  of  liquid.  Always  uniform  und 
mlxe!Lreadil‘V  w^h  any  water.  Price  for  gallon 
can,  $1.75 — 6  gallon  can,  $8.50.  If  dealer  can't 
supply  you  send  to 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  170  Williams  St.,  New  York 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
351  W .  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

inf!  Brown  Leghorn  &  Barred  Rock  liens, 

cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

W  P  ROCKSl—* 1  ^r  .Be®“ty  Utility 


J3  and  S3. (X)  per  15. 
S1.00  per  13. 


Uets,  §2.00  to  $3.00;  Eggs  $1.00  per 
Brett  to  lay  S.  C.  R.  I  Reds.  Eggs 
M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnliani,  Mass. 


Daby  Chicks  10c. Each.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
**  from  free  range.  Selected,  healthy  stock.  Write 
for  discount  on  100  lots.  Can  furnish  in  any  number. 
Distance  no  objection.  Cir.  free.  Address  Clias.  It. 
Stone,  Baby  Chick  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudsou,N.Y 


BUTTERCUPS 

(SICILIiLKT) 


tbreedw  Record— 300  Egg's  Per  Year 

CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  SENT  WITH  PLEASURE 

J.  S.  DUMARESQ,  (Cato’s  Hall),  EASTON,  MD. 
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MARKETS 


I’ r  cos  current  nt  New  York  during  weekending 
June  'A'),  ItHlU,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington..  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  np-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indefinite  word.  but.  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  Is  strictly  wholesale.  The  ratal!  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal- 


ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  -25f4®  .26 

.28®  .31 

Good  ti>  Choice . 

. .  .24  @  .25 

27(3  .29 

Lower  Grades  . 

..  .20  @  .23 

24®  .25 

State  Dairy ,  b"St . 

..  .24  @  .26 

.26®  .28 

Common  toGjod.. 

. .  .20  ®  .22 

.230  .25 

Factory . 

..  .16  ©  .19 

.200  -22 

Backing  Stock .  . . 

...  .16  ©  .18 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange 

price  $L21  per 

40-quart  can,  netting  2*4  cents  to 

shippers  in  theJB-eent  freight  zone 

who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

.070  12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best _ 

..  .13  ©  .14 

.160  .18 

Common  to  Good. . 

..  .10  (9  .12 

.150  .16 

Skims . 

.100  .12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz _ 

..  .25  @  .2514 

.27®  .3 

White,  good  to  choice.  .22  ®  .24 

.25®  .26 

Mixed  Colors,  best  .. 

...  .20  ©  .23 

.23©  .25 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .16  ©  .18 

.170  .19 

Western . 

..  .18  ©  .19 

190.  21 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.75  ©  3.20  qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

...  2.50  @  2.70 

I‘ea . 

. .  2.50  ©  2.75  qt. 

.12 

Bed  Kidney . 

1.75  ®  2.40 

White  TTldnev . 

..  2.40  ©  2.70  qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

HOI’S 

Prime  to  Choice . 

. .  .15  ffi  .16 

Common  to  Good . . . . 

..  .10  <3  .13 

Olds . 

...  .04  61  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  .. 

..  .24  ©  .26 

DUIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.08^©  -09J4 

.14 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.05 

0'  .08 

■08@ 

.12 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

@  .05 

cherries . 

©  .15 

lb. 

.20® 

.25 

Raspbe  fries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

©  .13 

FBESH  FRUITS 

Apples. 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.50 

©  5.50 

doz. 

.40® 

.60 

Russet . 

3  00 

®  5.U0 

Western,  bu.  box  .. 

2.00 

©  3.7,0 

doz. 

.50®  1 .00 

Pears,  L“  Conte,  bbl. . . 

■  6.00 

©  8.00 

Straw  be  fries. 

Del.  and  Md . 

.02 

@  .05 

.08© 

.10 

Jersev . 

.02 

fa  J  6 

.06® 

.12 

Staten  Island . 

©  .10 

.'90 

.15 

Blackberries . 

.06 

©  .07 

qt. 

.10® 

.15 

Huckleberries . 

.10 

@  .13 

qt. 

.12® 

.18 

Gooseberries . 

.07 

@  .09 

Peaches.  Fla  .  crate. .. 

2.00 

©  2  50 

N.  0.  and  Ga . 

1.25 

■  a  2.75 

Watermelons, 

Fla..  100 . 10-60 

<6  :;0  ( 0 

Muskmelons.  crate.... 

LIU 

<li  2.25 

V  KG  ET  ARLES 

Potatoes. 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

3.5U 

©  5.00 

qt. 

.15 

Southern,  new . 

1 .75 

(a  5  50 

State.  186  lbs  . 

2.50 

©  3.60 

bu. 

1.25 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

2.00 

O  2.25 

bu. 

1725 

Sweet  Potatoes.bu  bkt. 

1.00 

©  2.00 

pk. 

.500 

.75 

Asparagus,  fey.  green 

<'ui . 

2.50 

@  2  75 

•'ey.  white . 

1 .75 

®  2. 00 

Com.  to  good . 

.50 

@  LOO 

1  abbage.new.bbl.crate 

.741 

®  1.00 

ern,  Fla..  100 . 

1.00 

@  3.00 

'  ucnmbers.  Fia..  bu. .. 

.25 

®  LOO 

1  i  ’ttuee,  obi . 

.25 

St  .75 

each 

.03® 

.05 

Or.ir  ns. 

B  Ttnud-r.  crate . 

.60 

@  .85 

I’exas.  crate . 

.75 

©  1.00 

1  s. 

Southern.  M  bbl.  bkt. 

AO 

©  175 

pk 

.40© 

.60 

Benners  S’n..  carrier.. 

.75 

©  1.25 

Rhubarb,  UXI  bunches. 

1 .00 

©  1.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

.20 

©  -59 

bch. 

.03 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.26 

®  1.55 

qt. 

.HI® 

.15 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.75 

(SC  >60 

pk. 

.10© 

.20 

TPI-JI5  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . .  .75  @  1.00  each  .05 

White,  bbl . 60  ©  1.00  pk.  .15 

Tomatoes. 

Florida, 20  qt.  carrier.  1.00  @2.25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz . 50  ©  .60  each  .10 

No.  1.  box .  2.110  @  3.00  each  .05®  .06 


No.  2.  box . 

1.60 

fa)  1.50 

M  ushrooms.  lb . 

,  .25 

©  .65 

.5001.00 

'Tomatoes,  lb . 

.06 

®  .10  lb. 

.20®  .25 

LIVE 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  broilers,  lb.. 

.  .20 

4$  .23 

.25®  .30 

Fowls . 

Boosters . 

Ducks . 

.  .15 

®  .I5J4 
.09  J* 
to 

©  .09 

Geese . 

.  .07 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  frozen,  best, 

,  .23 

O  .24 

.25©  .27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .18 

©  .20 

23©  .25 

Common  Bun . 

.12 

©  .16 

.160  .18 

Fancy  broilers,  pair . 

.40 

®  .60 

Br  ,iiers,31o.  to  pr.,  lb.  .25 

®  .28 

Fowls . 

.12 

©  .16 

.150  .18 

Ducks.  Spring . 

.  .17 

©  .18 

.200  .23 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

O  4.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.35 

®  6.85 

Oxen . 

4.60 

®  5.25 

Bulls . 

4.00 

®  5.00 

Cows . 

Calves, 

2.00 

®  4.80 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

6.00 

®  9.00 

Culls . . 

4.50 

fcC  5.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.50 

®  5.00 

Lambs . 

7.00 

®  8.00 

Hogs . 

8.U0 

©  8.20 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  North’n 

Duluth,  bu . 

1.35 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.47 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.82 

fa)  .84 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.55 

®  .64 

Rye . 

.90 

®  .92 

Barley . 

.85 

fa)  .88 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quotat’ons  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  ceuts  to  $1.00 

per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 

18.00 

®  19.00 

No.  2 . 

No.  . 

16.00 

1 4 .50 

1 4 .00 

@17.00 

@15.50 

@10.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 

(’lover . 

12.00 

©14.00 

Wild  Hay . 

10.00 

©12.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 

1U.UU 

@13.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter.  Best  Creamery . 

.26®  .27 

Fair  to  Good.. 

.25©  .25Ja 

Eggs.  Fancy . 

.21©  .22 Jy 

Good  to  Choice 

.19©  .20 

Lower  Grades  .. 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl _ 

,  .  .  .  .  . 

.  . . 

5.00®  7.00 

Coiuiuou  to  G 

.0(1  .. 

3.00®  4.00 

St  rawberries,  quart  . . . 

Muskmelons,  crate  ... 

1.25®  2.00 

Potatoes,  ItL  lb  bag.. 

2.00®  2.25 

Lettuce,  box . 

.754ti  1.00 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin... 

.28®  .29 

Lower  G  udes . 

.240  .27 

Eggs . 

.18®  .21 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Potatoes. — Old  stock  is  still  for  sale  but 
the  demand  is  weak  aud  market  dull.  New 
potatoes  from  the  South  are  selling  well  at 
prices  about  on  a  par  with  last  year,  $2.25 
to  $3  per  barrel  for  good  stock. 

Gkekn  Vegetables. — Jersey  string  beans 
and  peas  are  arriving  and  selling  well. 
Supplies  from  the  South  are  more  or  less 
out  of  condition  and  going  at  low  prices, 
in  some  cases  15  cents  per  bushel.  What 
choice  cabbage  there  is  brings  upward  of 
75  cents  per  barrel,  common  down  to  25 
cents.  The  supply  of  cucumbers  very  much 
in  excess  of  demand  aud  only  the  choicest 
selling  at  paying  prices. 

Gooseberries  for  Market. — *‘What  is 
the  best  variety  of  gooseberry  to  raise  for 
New  York  market?”  c.  w. 

New  York. 

Downing  and  Houghton  are  kinds  very 
largely  grown  and  may  be  considered  stan¬ 
dard  market  varieties.  Gooseberries  are  not 
a  very  popular  fruit  here  and  should  not 
be  produced  with  the  idea  of  shipping  large 
quantities  to  New  York.  In  Europe  they 
are  used  largely  as  a  dessert  fruit  and  are 
sold  ripe,  but  they  are  practically  never 
seen  in  New  York  except  in  the  green  state 
when  fit  only  for  cooking.  During  goose¬ 
berry  season  the  market  is  monopolized  by 
strawberries  and  other  showy  small  fruits. 

Tomatoes  from  Florida  and  Mississippi 
are  in  liberal  supply.  The  regular  six-bas¬ 
ket  peach  crate  is  used  for  the  Florida 
tomatoes.  In  Mississippi  a  flat  oblong  case 
holding  four  three-quart  baskets  is  largely 
used.  These  cases  have  wholesaled  in  New 
York  at  50  cents  or  under  and  the  peach 
carriers  under  $1  during  the  past  week. 
The  set  of  tomato  plants  in  north  Jersey 
lias  been  considerably  damaged  by  potato 
beetles,  cutworms  and  cold  nights.  In 
seine  eases  cutworms  mowed  the  plants 
down  by  the  thousand,  while  the  beetles 
camped  out  on  any  that  remained  and 
trimmed  them.  By  baud  picking  some 
plants  were  saved,  and  the  vacancies  af¬ 
terward  filled  with  late  plants,  the  fruit 
of  which  will  have  to  be  picked  green  and 
ripened  in  frames.  One  man  suffered  a 
severe  loss  through  a  misuse  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  He  put  a  little  of  this  chemical  in 
the  bill  when  setting  10,000  plants,  and  of 
course  the  tomatoes  died  in  a  short  time. 
It  was  the  farmer’s  first  experience  with  ni¬ 
trate  and  an  exceedingly  expensive  lesson. 
Doubtless  the  people  who  sold  him  the 
chemical  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
knew  how  to  use  it.  Had  this  nitrate  been 
put  on  top  the  ground  around  the  ptants 
so  that  the  raw  chemical  did  not  touch  the 
stems  or  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
roots  the  tomatoes  wonld  now  be  jumping 
instead  of  being  a  dead  loss. 

Milk  Pimcer. — “Are  the  consumers  in 
New  York  City  buying  their  milk  at  the 


present  time  for  one  cent  per  quart  less 
than  they  paid  last  January  for  it?  The 
producers  are  receiving  2%  cents  per  quart 
now  for  milk,  and  last  January  they  re¬ 
received  four  cents.  The  same  number  of 
cans  of  milk  were  received  in  the  city  the 
second  week  in  April  as  the  second  week  in 
January  bnt  still  the  price  had  gone  off  one 
cent.  Who  is  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction?”  e.  s. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  lr. 

A  good  many  bakers  and  small  grocers 
sell  milk  at  about  cost  in  Summer  to  draw 
trade,  and  in  this  way  some  consumers  do 
get  part  of  the  benefit  of  cut  prices.  I  have 
seen  milk  thus  dipped  from  cans  and  sold 
at  five  cents,  occasionally  at  four.  Of 
course  it  was  low-grade  milk,  more  or  less 
watered.  Some  milk  retailers  in  the  high¬ 
er  grades  of  trade  make  reduced  prices  for 
Summer,  but  as  a  rule  the  price  is  uniform 
the  year  around,  the  greater  profits  of 
Summer  helping  the  lesser  average  of  Win¬ 
ter.  The  price  of  seven  to  nine  cents  covers 
a  great  quantity  of  retail  milk.  "Certi¬ 
fied,”  “Guaranteed”  and  other  special  milk 
runs  from  10  cents  up  to  20.  Since  the  in¬ 
quirer  asked  this  question  the  Exchange 
has  reduced  the  price  one-half  cent  to  2Vt 
cents,  so  the  difference  between  what  the 
farmer  gpts  and  the  average  consumer  pays 
is  now  still  greater.  The  wholesale  and 
retail  handlers  in  the  city  have  a  profit 
of  four  to  five  cents  per  quart  to  divide 
up.  Of  course  delivery  expenses  in  the 
city  are  heavy,  and  there  are  some  bad 
debts,  which  cut  into  the  profits. 

_ _  w.  w.  ir. 

RABBIT  EXTERMINATION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Melbourne  Leader,  in  a  description 
of  Bolinda-Vale,  a  great  estate  or  ranch 
within  30  miles  of  Melbourne,  says  that 
like  all  other  large  estates  in  Victoria,  if 
rabbit  suppression  were  suspended  for  two 
or  three  years,  it  would  he  unable  to  carry 
any  stock.  Incessant  war  has  to  be  waged 
against  rabbits  to  keep  them  under.  A 
day  on  Bolinda-Vale  with  the  manager,  Mr. 
Robert  Clark,  affords  evidence  of  the  heavy 
cost  of  rabbit  suppression  to  landowners. 
They  have  been  at  work  on  Bolinda-Vale 
continuously  for  30  years.  Thirty-five  men 
and  40  horses  are  continuously  employed  in 
it.  Poisoning,  digging  out  the  burrows, 
fumigation,  trapping,  ferreting  and  hunting 
with  packs  of  dogs,  are  all  methods  which 
are  successfully  employed.  The  substances 
employed  in  fumigation  are  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  charcoal  and  sulphur.  The  fumes 
of  each  of  these  are  forced  into  a  burrow 
by  a  blast  from  the  fumigator.  All  the 
holes  are  stopped  up,  and  the  rabbits  in 
the  burrows  are  smothered  with  the  fumes. 

Digging  out  the  burrows  and  destroying 
cover  is  an  excellent  way  of  keeping  down 
the  rabbit  pest.  Good  work  is  done  on 
Bolinda-Vale  with  packs  of  dogs.  Ten  to 
12  dogs — all  kinds,  greyhounds,  fox  terriers, 
pointers  and  crossbreds  form  a  pack.  The 
packs  are  taken  out  daily  by  men  on  horse¬ 
back.  Each  pack  accounts  for  an  average 
of  about  50  rabbits  per  day.:  sometimes  the 
number  runs  up  to  100  or  150.  A  lad  with 
two  or  three  ferrets,  a  dozen  nets,  and  a 
good  dog,  will  get  two  to  three  dozen  rab¬ 
bits  a  day.  The  trappers  attend  to  50 
or  60  traps  each.  Many  of  them  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  business  make  good  wages. 


Sow  Eating  Chickens. — I  had  this 
trouble  last  year :  I  got  some  old  bones 
from  the  butcher  and  she  ground  them  up 
and  ate  them,  and  that  was  the  end.  This 
year  I  have  seen  chickens  jump  around  on 
her,  hut  I  have  not  seen  an  attempt  to 
catch  one,  and  she  has  11  nice  pigs  with 
her  now.  The  same  time  last  Spring  she 
had  11,  and  otherwise  gentle.  I  believe  in 
giving  such  a  sow  all  the  bones  she  will 
eat.  h.  a.  k. 

West  Coxsackie.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tpe 
R.  N.-Y,  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Monarch 


HydrauSnc 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity:  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 

_  -  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co..  609  CortlandtBldfl..  New  York 


i 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Power  presses,  pumps,  etc.— tlie 
most  satisfactory  ami  profit¬ 
able.  Used  by  largest  makers. 

The  Boomer  SBoschert 
Press  Co. 

312  WaterSt.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Catalogue 

Free 


We  have  just  received  our  second  importation  of 

Pure  Bred  Perctieron  Mares 

and  they  are  the  finest  wo  ever  owned.  Write  ns 
for  description  and  prices.  HIGHLAND  VIEW 
STOCK  FARM,  O.  N.  Wilson,  Proprietor,  Kit- 
tanning.  Pa. 


PUCOLHDCC-THK  WHITE,  BACON  IIOG, 

UntomilfO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORN1NGSIDK  FARM,  Syivania.  Pa. 


TURKEY’  EGGS— B.  Red  Narragansett:  yd.  1,  $4 
peril;  yd. 2,  13  peril;  M.  B.&W.  H.,yd.  1,  S3  per  11; 
yd.  2.  $2  per  11.  8.  Durigg&  Son. Armstrongs  Mills.O. 


WANTED  —  Direct  from  producer,  Eggs, Poultry, 
Fruit  and  Vegetables.  Highest  market  prices. 

EDWARD  BERGEN,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


TO  LARGE  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  GROV/ERS. 

Send  for  particulars  about  how  to  mal.eyour  own 
sales.  Avoid  tricky  Commission  Merchants,  etc. 

Join  a  Shippers  Organization  who  use  Bonded 
Brokers  and  Commission  Merchants.  Our  Credit 
Book  shows  the  financial  responsibility  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  firms  who  can  buy  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  125,000  firms  listed. 

This  organization  and  its  management  is  vouched 
for  by  the  best  authorities.  You  are  belli  mi  the  times 
if  you  don’t  at  least  learn  about  it.  Booklet  free, 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO.,  -  -  34  So.  Clark  SL,  Chicago. 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  LEADING  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  29  MARKETS.  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  OF  U.  S., 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 


WE  CAN  HANDLE 

your  Cherries,  Currants,  and  all  kinds  of 
Emits  and  Produce. 

Tell  ns  what  you  will  have.  Write  for  booklet 
and  market  information. 

Myers,  Weil  &  Co. .670  Broad  way  Av., Cleveland, O 


JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


EGGS 


WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 
Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO. 

147  Keade  Street.  New  York. 


pi.EASE  semi  a  trial  slitpineutto  the  Oldest  Cotn- 
*  mission  Mouse  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  Ik  WOOIriVAUP,  80‘2’Ur«enwitli  St.,  N.  V, 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  1ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Pearlies,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Fggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mnshroonis 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York- 


Monmouth  County’s  Best 

63\,  acres,  rich  fields,  produce  regular  Monmouth 
County  crons,  which  means  as  good  as  anywhere  in 
the  world;  land  level,  free  from  stone,  wed  fenced, 
carry  15  head  cattle:  fruit  trees;  2-stor.v,  li  room 
house,  outbuildings,  quick  sale  necessary;  price 
only  $5000,  part  cash.  Pago  82,  8trout’s  May-June 
Bulletin,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROL’T  CO.,  Dept. 
1099,  47  West  34th  St.,  cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 


Hoistein-Friesian  Bull  Calf  For  Sale, 

Sired  by  Koytdtou  Johanna  be  Kol,  No.  4»7>%,  by  Sir 
Johanna  Gerben  De  Kol,  No.  40128,  w  hose  Grand  dam  was 
Netherland  Bessie,  No.  36997,  with  a  record  of  29  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days,  105  lbs.  in  30  days. 

Dam — Crown  Princess  De  Kol  Schulling,  No.  83800, 
G rand-daughter  of  ZoraDe  Kol,  No.  51616,  an  A.  K.  O.  cow 
with  a  record  of  82.5  lbs.  milk  in  one  day,  22.32  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  at  4  years  of  age. 

Tbis  calf  was  born  Sept.  28,  1908,  is  nicely  marked.  large 
and  thrifty.  Have  others  if  this  one  does  not  suit. 

For  prices  address 

J.  S.  CLIFFTON,  Alvorclton,  Ohio. 


Produce  Sold  For  *10,400  hi  l»OH. 

800  acres  in  Delaware  County,  one  mile  to  depot, 
fields  level  as  a  floor;  splendid  buildings.  $.’0,0t0 
would  not  replace  them.  Owner  called  West  aud 
sacrifice  price  is  $15,000  for  quick  sale,  about  one- 
third  real  value.  Easy  terms.  For  details  see  page 
61  May-June  Bulletin.  Cony  Free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,Dept.  1099,  47  W.  34  St,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Would  like  to  send  description  of  Virginia  lands  to 
prospective  buyers.  No  cheaper,  healthier  orbetter 
country  to  live  in  or  to  invest  your  money  for  spec¬ 
ulation.  Farms  for  sale  from  $500  to  $25,000.  Lands 
range  from  $5  to  $25  per  acre.  Adapted  to  Corn, 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Grasses,  Tobacco  and  any¬ 
thing  raised  elsewhere.  Delightful  climate;  mild 
winters;  good  Christian  people,  etc.  Write  at  once 
to  A.  G.  Dickinson,  Louisa,  Va..Real  Estate  Agent. 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AI3  SOCIETY 

has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  but  they 
are  ablc-lKxiied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  ;uid  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Address :  T„E  j.  A  A.  ,  A  s  l>f 

174  Second  Avc^  New  York  City 


Help  WantedL 

A  married  Christian  man  as  working  foreman  on 
100-acre  farm  near  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Must  know  his 
business;  one  who  understands  care  of  orchard  as 
well  as  general  farming  preferred.  State  age, 
wages,  experience,  reference,  etc.  Advertiser  fur¬ 
nishes  house,  vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  etc.  Address 
"HONESTY/’  Room  11,  200  Montague  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ISFI.L  K  tints  I  V  OC84VA,  tlie  t.r,t  Co.  in  IT.  8.  Fvnir.  erraln 
and  stock.  Write  for  Mat.  J.  D.  S.  llANSON,  Halt,  Mirk. 


FOR  SALE- 


I— 230-A('liL  FARM;  12- room  house, 
2  barns,  hog-house,  granary,  wood- 
honse,  wagon-house.  Plenty  frwit.  Two  and  a 
half  miles  to  station.  K.  F.  D.  aud  telephone. 
Account  ill-health  owner  must  sell.  Price  $4,000 
HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  X.  Y. 


ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can’t  bum. 

TOfit,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  8ea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  oat  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  building*  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  inaurance  rates  because  spnrk  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trine  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  quest  ion  for  all  time. 

a more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  oar  free  book 
“HOOFS’*— it  will  save  yoa  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEK  SLATE  CO..  Box  I0.  Granville,  N.  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 

Earnest  Female:  “Professor.  I  hear 
you  are  a  great  ornithologist.’’  Pro¬ 
fessor:  “I  am  an  ornithologist, 

madam.”  Earnest  Female:  “Then 

could  you  kindly  tell  me  the  botanical 
name  for  a  whale?” — Boston  Transcript. 

“Is  he  a  good  watch  dog?”  “Best  I 
ever  owned ;  but  you've  got  to  learn  to 
understand  his  signal.  When  there’s  any 
suspicious  character  prowling  around  he 
sticks  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  puts 
up  the  mourn  fulest  howl  yon  ever 
heard.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Did  you  have  a  pleasant  time  at  the 
picnic,  Ronald?  I  trust  that  you  re¬ 
membered  to  Fletcherize,  and  masti¬ 
cate  each  mouthful  one  hundred  times.” 
“Yes’m,  an’  while  I  was  chewin’  m\  first 
bite  the  other  boys  et  up  all  the  grub.” 
— Life. 

Shoe  Salesman:  “I’m  afraid  these 
shoes  will  pinch  you  a  trifle,  madam.  I 
suggest  that  you  try  what  we  call  our 
— h’m — our  contracted  No.  6.”  Cus¬ 
tomer:  “No,  sir;  I  won’t  wear  a  No.  (5. 
Have  you  an  expanded  No.  5?" — Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

"What  do  you  think  of  tariff  re¬ 
vision  ?”  “Well,”  answered  Farmer 
Corntossel,  “it  strikes  me  that  the  tariff 
is  a  good  deal  like  the  weather.  No 
matter  what  kind  you  get,  it’s  pretty 
sure  to  be  bad  for  somebody’s  busi¬ 
ness.” — Washington  Star. 

“Fancy  old  Bill,  of  all  people,  going 
into  the  gunpowder  shed  with  a  lighted 
candle !”  remarked  the  proprietor  of  an 
explosive  factory  to  his  foreman.  “I 
should  have  thought  that  would  be  the 
last  thing  he’d  do.”  “Which,  properly 
spcakin’,  it  were,  sir !”  responded  the 
foreman. — Melbourne  Leader. 

So  Cayuse  Charley  met  his  fate  at  the 
hands  of  a  posse?”  “Yep,”  answered 
Three-finger  Sam.  “What  was  the 
trouble?”  “His  immejit  difficulty  was  a 
lack  of  judgment  as  to  speed.  He  helped 
himself  to  a  horse,  but  didn’t  pick  one 
that  was  fast  enough  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  party  as  went  after  him.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

The  countryman  came  into  the  city 
dentist’s  to  have  a  tooth  pulled.  “You 
can  do  it  without  hurtin’,  can  ye?”  he  j 
asked  anxiously.  The  dentist  explained  j 
that  it  could  be  done  by  giving  gas — 
which  would  only  cost  five  shillings  ex¬ 
tra.  “Five  shillings  extra!”  exclaimed 
the  sufferer.  “That’s  a  good  deal,  ye 
know.  Couldn’t  you  gimme  kerosene 
instead  ?” — Melbourne  Australasian. 

Mr.  Smith:  “What’s  the  matter? 
Here  are  the  elder  children  fighting  in 
the  streets,  the  younger  ones  crying  in 
the  nursery,  no  sign  of  dinner,  and  I’m 
as  hungry  as  a  bear.  Where’s  my  wife?” 
Maid:  “She  gave  orders  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  her,  sir.  She’s  upstairs  in  the  li¬ 
brary  writing  an  article  for  her  club 
on  how  to  make  the  home  folks  con¬ 
tented.” — Baltimore  American. 

“You  have  stated,”  said  the  badgering 
lawyer  to  a  witness,  “that  you  were  born 
in  1886.  Now  you  say  you  were  born  in 
1887.  An  incriminating  discrepancy — 
though  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  it.”  “Certainly  I  can  explain  it,” 
retorted  the  witness.  “There’s  no  in¬ 
congruity  there.  I  was  born  in  1886  and 
just  stayed  born.  Why,  I’m  born  yet.” 
— Youth’s  Companion. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  dolor  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  aave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Practical  Tools 


To  produce  a  level  surface  requires  a  keen  plane;  to  make  an  exact 
mortise  calls  for  a  true- edged  chisel;  to  bore  a  smooth  hole  you  must  have 
a  clean-lipped  bit  in  a  steady  brace;  to  saw  a  straight  edge  demands  a 
perfect  saw;  and  so  on  through  the  realm  of  practical  work. 

Tools  that  get  out  of  order  quickly  are  useless  to  the  worker.  Right 
here  the  value  of 

mn  mm 

Tools  and  Cutlery  becomes  supreme.  Scientifically  forged,  shaped,  tempered  and 
finished,  they  not  only  do  their  work  with  absolute  accuracy,  but  maintain  their  fine 
work  i  ng  qualities  through  thick  and  thin. 

Thus  the  name  Keen  Kutter  stands  everywhere  for  the  most 
practical  tools  for  practical  work.  This  is  worth  remembering 
when  next  you  buy  tools. 

-  Keen  Kutter  Tools  include  Carpenter  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Farm 
and  Garden  Tools.  Also  a  full  line  of  Scissors  and  Shears,  Pocket- 
knives  and  Table  Cutlery. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.  (Inc.),  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Aristocrat  of  Moderate 

Priced 
Cream 
Separators 


We  are  often  asked  the  reason  for  the 
great  success  of  the 

United  States  Separator 

In  a  nut  shell  it  is  this: 


U.  S.  C ream  Separators  are  made  of  the  best  material, are  most 
thorough  in  shimming  and  most  durable  in  Wearing  qualities. 
Every  UNITED  STATES  owner  will  standi  back  ol  these  facts. 

In  every  line  there  is  one  best.  Why?  Because  that  one  is  the  standard. 
So  it  is  with  Cream  Separators,  the  United  States  is  the  Standard  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor.  Many  thousands  being  operated  in  all  dairy  sections  have  established 
its  value. 

Promises  and  performances.  There  are  cream  separator  manufacturers 
that  promise  great  things — on  paper — but  in  actual  daily  use  their 
machines  cannot  fulfill  their  glaring  claims. 

When  some  glib  salesman  claims  he  has  something  equal  to  the 
,,  n  United  States,  make  him  show  you  proof.  It  is  one  thing  to  make 
a  claim  and  another  thing  to  prove  it. 

The  United  States  has  the  proof.  For  it  Holds  the 
World's  Record  for  closest  skimming  in  fifty  consecutive 
runs,  covering  one  month,  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
from  the  milk  of  ten  different  breeds  of  cows,  a 
record  never  having  been  equalled. 

Before  you  decide  examine  the  United  States  care¬ 
fully.  Ask  any  of  the  thousands  of  satisfied  users 
and  get  their  verdict,  then  have  a  United  States 
selling  agent  place  a  United  States  in  your  dairy  on 
free  trial  and  it  will  prove  all  claims. 

In  the  meanwhile  send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  1 59, 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vi. 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Gut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  If  you  want  to  bo  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Avo.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  . 


Abenaque  Water  Supply  Systems 

and 

Pumping  Plants 


Are  described  in  detail  in  our  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  can  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O.” 

Abenaque  Machine  Works  West  vlrmon!tation’ 

Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 


THE  PAPEG  I 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  lesr  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  Work 
claimed  for  it. 

'  If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 


Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box 


10  Shortsville.N.Y. 


SMALLEY 


SILO 

FILLERS 


Solid  construction  throughout.  Safety  Fly¬ 
wheel,  Belt-pulley  and  Feed  Controller.  Length 
of  cutchanged  in  a  moment.  Knives  clear  easy 
because  beveled  on  out  edge.  One  piece  knife 
head  strongest  made.  Gear  and  sprockets 
covered  by  shields— safest  cutter  to  operate. 
Blower  most  powerful  built— throws  tho  fodder 
as  well  as  blows  it.  Write  for  booklet 
and  get  details. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY. 

Box  1 1,  Cobteaklll,  N.Y. 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


DOSS 

1  m  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 
■  ■  FEED  TABLE 

Made 
in  sizes 
to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  59  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  also  make  ROSS  SILOS  and  MAHORE  SPREADERS. 


A. 


The  Complete 
Machine 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
s,  GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS1 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
International  Silo  Co.,  Kox  13,  Line»ville,  Pa. 

WEEDSPORT  IMPROVED  SILO 

with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing  and  interchange¬ 
able  doors;  best  silo 
made;  white  pine,  Nor¬ 
way  pine,  spruce,  cy¬ 
press;  hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  farmers  are  us¬ 
ing  them.  Brutus,  Ca¬ 
yuga  and  Seneca  hay 
racks;  handy,  cheap,  well  made  and  durable. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 

THE  ABRAM  WAI.RATH  CO.,  Weedsporf,  New  York. 

SILOS 

The  “PHILADELPHIA” 

The  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  longest  test  and  most  in  use.  Con¬ 
tinuous  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The  only 
Opening  Koof  made.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalogue. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Ask  for  prices  and  new  catalog. 

K.  F.  SCII  LI  OH  TIC  It  CO.,  10  S.  18th  St„ 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unanproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  .  lerature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  88.  Quiscf.  UL 


Vol.  LXVIII,  No.  4002. 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  10,  1909. 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


“  WONDERBERRY  AND  WIZARD  BURBANK.” 


Do  We  Earn  That  $10,000? 

In  his  catalogue  for  1909,  John  Lewis  Childs  of¬ 
fered  the  Wonderberry  (or  Sunberry)  as  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  novelty.  Among  other  statements  was  the 
following : 

We  have  introduced  many  of  the  greatest  novelties 
t lint  have  come  out  in  the  past  twenty  years,  hut  the 
Wonderberry  which  we  are 
offering  (solely)  all  over 
the  world  this  year  is 
the  greatest  one  we  ever 
had.  Its  influence  in  an 
economic  sense  on  the  hu¬ 
man  race  will  he  far-reach¬ 
ing,  for  it  is  entirely 
novel  and  a  distinct  and 
valuable  article  of  food 
which  anyone  may  grow  in 
abundance  anywhere  at 
practically  no  cost.  In 
short,  get  the  maximum  re¬ 
sults  from  a  minimum  out¬ 
put  in  labor  ‘or  expense. 

1. ut her  Burbank's  apparent¬ 
ly  wild  estimates  of  its 
value  have  been  more  than 
confirmed  by  our  large 
crops  of  it  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer.  and  by  the  fruiting 
specimens  in  our  green¬ 
houses  this  Winter. 


The  Wonderberry  is 
also  called  “Luther  Bur¬ 
bank's  greatest  and  new¬ 
est  production.’’  Mr. 
Burbank  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  the 
parentage  of  the  “new” 
plant  : 

This  absolutely  new 
species  of  berry  plant  is 
of  great  scientific  interest, 
having  been  produced  by 
the  combination  of  two 
very  distinct  wild  species, 
Solatium  guineense  of  West 
Africa  and  Solanum  villo- 
sum  of  the  West  Coast  of 
America.  Neither  of  these 
wild  species  bears  edible 
berries,  but  this  now  spe¬ 
cies  bears  the  most  delic¬ 
ious,  wholesome  and  health¬ 
ful  berries  in  the  utmost 
profusion,  and  always 
comes  as  exactly  true 
from  seed  as  any  species 
produced  by  nature. 


T he  Gardeners’ 

Chronicle,  an  English 
publication,  after  ex¬ 
amining  the  seeds  and 
looking  up  the  history  of 
the  parents,  concluded 
that  the  Wonderberry 
was  practically  the  same 
thing  as  Solanum  nig¬ 
rum,  or  black  nightshade, 
which  in  England  is  a 
poisonous  plant.  Mr. 

Joseph  Meseck,  of  New 

^  01  k.  heard  of  this  statement  and  wrote  direct  to 
Luther  Burbank  about  it.  In  reply,  under  date  of 
April  17,  Mr.  Burbank  wrote  the  following: 

ft  is  very  kind  of  you  to  inquire  at  headquarters  about 
the  “Wonderberry.”  The  name  “Sunberry”  is  the  one 
which  I  rather  preferred  when  r  sold  my  rights  in  it  to 
•h>lin  Lewis  Childs.  As  you  probably  know,  newspaper 
reporters  are  not  always  as  well  posted  as  they  should  he. 

/  am  ready  to  make  an  offer  of  ten  thousand  dollar s 
i  $10,000)  cash,  cold  coin,  if  any  living  person  on  earth 
proves  that  the  “ Wonderberry ”  is  the  black  nightshade  or 
any  other  berry  ever  before  known  on  this  planet  unlit  T 
produced  it. 

I  have  seen  some  criticisms,  especially  in  The  Knew, 
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New-Yorker,  of  New  York  City,  where  they  simply  show 
their  ignorance  of  t lie  whole  matter. 

Now,  1  have  made  a  good  offer  and  it  would  please  me 
very  much  if  you  would  publish  if  in  Tiie  Herat.  New- 
Yorker  and  in  flic  English  publication  you  mentioned,  the 
Gardener’s  Chronicle,  as  it  is  not  in  good  taste  for  me 
to  meet  these  statements  personally,  and.  furthermore, 
they  will  find  out  how  mistaken  they  are. 

(Signed)  luther  bcrbaxk. 

Here  is  a  definite  offer  of  $10,000.  Seeds  of  the 


Wonderberry  were  obtained  from  John  Lewis  Childs 
very  early  in  the  season  and  planted  under  glass.  By 
May  11  these  plants  had  matured  so  that  we  ob¬ 
tained  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  383.  Expert  botan¬ 
ists  declared  that  this  plant  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  Solanum  nigrum.  In  order  to  give  Mr.  Burbank 
every  possible  opportunity  to  name  the  conditions 
of  the  test  we  wrote  him  the  following  letter: 

Mr.  Joseph  Meseck.  New  York  City,  has  sent  us  a 
copy  of  your  letter  of  April  17  in  which  you  refer  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  connection  with  your  Won¬ 
derberry.  In  this  letter  you  say  that  you  are  ready  to 
give  S 1 0.000  in  cold  coin  to  any  person  on  earth  who 
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We  think  wc  are  able  to  do  that  to  the  satisfaction  of 
most  people.  I  now  write  to  respectfully  ask  what  you 
consider  definite  proof.  What  would  you  expect  us  to 
do  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  your  satisfaction  that  this 
Wonderberry  is  really  a  nightshade?  I  shall  be  very 
much  pleased  to  have  you  specify  just  what  you  desire 
in  the  way  of  proof. 

On  May  24  we  received  the  following  remarkable 
communication,  certainly  a  new  and  distinct  species. 

A  Letter  From  Burbank 

This  in  reply  to  your 
personal  note  of  May  17, 
just  received,  and  I 
know  that  you  would 
like  to  get  that  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

Having  no  personal  or 
financial  interest  in  the 
Sunberry,  or  “Wonder- 
berry,”  as  it  has  been  re¬ 
christened  by  its  pur¬ 
chaser  and  introducer, 
would  refer  you  to  my 
own  statement  of  the 
origin  of  the  Sunberry. 
As  to  its  absolutely 
unique  character  you 
perhaps  can  be  further 
informed  by  those  who 
know  it  a  little  better 
than  you  do.  Some  in¬ 
teresting  information 
might  -be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Dr.  George  H. 
Shull,  of  the  Ca  rnegic 
Institution,  or  Dr.  W.  A. 
Cannon,  of  the  Desert 
Laboratory,  who  has 
made  a  most  careful  and 
systematic  histological 
study  of  it  and  its  two 
parents. 

Perhaps,  also  you  may 
obtain  some  further  in¬ 
fo  rmation,  which  you 
evidently  need,  from 
some  of  those  who  have 
seen  the  plants  growing 
on  a  large  scale  during 
the  past  three  years,  and 
who  have  eaten  the  fruit 
fresh,  and  canned  or  in 
sauces,  pies  and  in  all 
other  ways  in  which  the 
Vaceinium  Pennsylvani- 
cum  is  used ;  but  the 
verdict  of  the  people  is 
the  one  which  stands. 
4  hat  verdict  is  final,  and 
the  editor  of  The  Rural 
New  -  Yorker  will  be 
obliged  to  accept  it. 
Fortunately,  the  Sunber- 
ry,  like  corn  and  cucum¬ 
bers,  can  be  tested  in  a 
a  single  season,  while  the  value  of  fruit  trees  can 
only  be  obtained  by  long  and  extensive  trials. 

Having  been  urgently  invited  to  defend  myself  in 
the  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  I  would  here 
state  that  I  am  usually  paid  something  like  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  column  for  my  words,  and  three  to 
five  times  as  much  per  hour  for  addressing  an  audi¬ 
ence,  but  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  not  have  to 
pay  a  dime  for  this. 

I  give  you  some  facts : 

The  Burbank  cherry  sold  in  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  fifteen  dollars  ($15)  per  ten-pound  box 
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last  season,  and  later  in  carload  lots  at  seven  dollars 
($7)  per  ten-pound  box,  and  for  thirty-one  dollars 
($31)  per  ten-pound  box  this  season  (1909).  It  has 
been  named  bv  the  growers  of  California  the  “King 
of  Cherries.” 

The  Burbank  potato,  after  33  years,  is  now  grown 
on  this  West  Coast  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  million 
(15,000,000)  bushels  per  annum. 

Most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  are 
supplied  by  the  carload  each  season  with  my  creations 
in  plums,  and  during  the  holidays  the  same  are 
shipped  from  the  Antipodes  and  sold  at  from  20  to 
25  cents  each. 

A  steadily  increasing  number  of  my  Climax,  Wick- 
son,  Splendor,  Sugar,  Shiro  plums  and  prunes  and 
others  of  the  same  origin  are  now  being  grown  for 
carload  shipment,  and  their  popularity  with  growers 
and  dealers  is  unprecedented. 

The  New  Yorkers  eat  tons  of  Burbank's  Improved 
Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  during  the  holidays,  and  it 
is  now  being  planted  by  the  thousand  acres.  The 
Chief  Forester  of  the  English  Government  in  Africa 
writes  me  that  at  Cape  Town  all  the  known  rhubarbs 
had  been  tried  for  over  two  hundred  years  without 
success,  and  that  my  new  varieties  are  a  perfect 
success. 

The  Burbank  plum  is  more  widely  grown  than 
any  other  introduced  by  anybody  during  the  last  one 
hundred  years. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  Himalaya 
and  Phenomenal  berries  and  the  Pineapple  quince. 
The  most  extensive  growers  are  rapidly  planting  them 
for  profit. 

My  Opulent  peach  is  acknowledged  by  the 
best  judges  to.  be  the  best  quality  of  any  known 
poach. 

Although  I  have  no  time  to  make  exhibits  of  my 
own  productions,  yet  the  Burbank  rose  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  purchasers,  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Com¬ 
pany,  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  where  it 
obtained  the  gold  medal  as  the  “Best  Bedding  Rose.” 

The  Tarrytown  canna  sold  to  F.  R.  Pierson  was 
exhibited  by  him  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in 
1901,  where  it  took  the  gold  medal  as  the  “Best 
Canna”  in  competition  with  all  others.  Both  these 
hold  the  same  position  to-day. 

The  prominent  seedsmen  are  my  best  customers 
for  the  Shasta  daisy,  Dahlia,  new  strains  of  poppies, 
and  other  seeds,  the  demand  always  far  outreaching 
the  supply,  and  wi’h  no  advertising  whatever. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  Are  the  misstatements 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  true,  or  do  the  growers 
and  dealers  know  more  than  the  city  editors? 

If  you  wish  for  more  on  this  matter  please  state 
the  price  to  be  paid,  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to  publish 
this  article  soon  I  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  sell  it  to 
ether  parties. 

I  well  remember  the  words  of  my  peace-loving 
father  as  we  worked  on  the  old  New  England  farm, 
just  half  a  century  ago:  “It  is  better  to  go  around 
a  bumblebee’s  nest  than  to  step  on  it.”  I  have  for 
these  reasons  made  no  reply  to  the  very  numerous 
misstatements  of  any  kind,  even  the  one  that  I  bad 
perfected  a  banana  which  would  grow  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  man  who  is  busy  -has  no  time  to  hunt 
fleas,  and  I  refuse  to  be  worked*  into  any  editorial 
scheme  for  increasing  the  circulation  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  luther  burbank. 

The  only  present  issue ’between  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  Mr. 
Burbank  is  that  regarding  the  botanical  character 
of  the  Wonder-berry.  That  is  discussed  on  page  560. 
If  Mr.  Burbank  wants  to  open  other  matters  we  will 
cheerfully  go  into  them.  Mr.  Burbank  offers  $10,000 
to  anyone  who  will  prove  that  his  Wonderberrv  is  a 
black  nightshade.  When  we  ask  him  to  specify  the 
proof  which  will  loosen  this  $10,000  he  dodges  the 
issue  and  says  “the  verdict  of  the  people  is  the  one 
which  stands.”  We  wrote  Mr.  Burbank  again,  but 
he  refuses  to  say  what  proof  he  requires.  We  will, 
therefore,  leave  it  to  the  people,  as  he  suggests. 

Mr.  Burbank  claims  that  his  Wonderberry  came 
from  crossing  Solanum  guineense  and  S.  villosum. 
We  asked  a  number  of  noted  botanists  if  a  plant  with 
the  parentage  which  Mr.  Burbank  claims  would  be 
considered  a  black  nightshade.  Among  other  replies, 
we  have  the  following  from.  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  Direc- 
tor-in-Chief  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden: 

In  -the  matter  of  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  “Wonder- 
berry.”  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  plant,  because  we  have  not  grown  it 
here  until  this  year,  and  it  has  not  yet  developed  flowers 
and  fruit  with  us.  Of  course,  it  is  a  Solanum,  of  the 
aflinity  of  Solanum  nigrum,  the  black  nightshade  or 
garden  nightshade,  which  runs  into  a  very  great  number 
of  races  in  nature,  a  good  many  of  which  have  been 
regarded  as  species  by  different  botanical  authors.  So¬ 
lanum  villosum  is  .one  of  the  best  marked  of  these  races, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  better  regarded  as  a  species  than 
as  a  race  or  variety. 

Dircctor-in-Chief.  x.  l.  britton. 
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A  photograph  of  the  plant  is  shown  on  our  first 
page,  with  life  size  berries  at  Fig.  384.  These  berries 
have  been  sampled  by  a  dozen  people  here.  Only 
two  would  swallow  after  tasting,  and  no  one  wanted 
a  second  dose.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wheeler  is  the  ex¬ 
pert  botanist  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  has  spent  a  long  time  in  studying 
plants  of  the  Solanum  family.  Seeds,  plainly  marked 
“Wonderberry,”  were  bought  from  John  Lewis  Childs, 
planted  and  carefully  watched  to  fruiting,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  their  identity.  Dr. 
Wheeler  examined  these  plants  and  then  made  the 
following  report: 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  so- 
called  Wonderberry,  said  to  have  been  produced  or 
originated  by  Mr.  Burbank  and  now  being  introduced 
by  J.  Lewis  Child s,  I  can  say  that  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  plants  growing  here  and  cannot  separate 
them  from  the  plant  named  by  Linnaeus  Solatium  nig¬ 
rum.  Dr.  George  Bentham  in  his  Handbook  of  the 
British  Flora,  Vol.  11,  p.  594,  makes  the  following 
statement  in  regard  to  this  plant :  “ One  of  the  zoid- 

est-spread  zvecds  «i over  every  part  of  the  globe,  except 
the  extreme  north  and  south;  varying  so  much  in 
warmer  regions  as  to  haz'e  been  described  under  more 
than  forty  names.”  (Signed)  c.  f.  wheeler. 

Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett,  who  has  charge  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  testing  gardens  at  Arlington,  also  says: 

Concerning  the  so-called  “Wonderberry,”  I  will  say  that 
we  hare  grown  what  we  belie ve  in  the  same,  thing  that  is 
now  being  advertised  as  the  Wonderberrv  under  the  name 
of  ‘garden  huckleberry."  This  plant  is  known  to  botanists 
as  Solanum  guineense.  Tbe  so-called  Wonderberry  is 
claimed  to  Ik-  a  hybrid  between  &  guineense  and  S.  ni¬ 
grum  or  S.  villosum,  and.  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn, 
S.  guineense  and  S.  villosum  are  both  synonyms,  or.  at 
most,  varietal  forms  of  S.  nigrum.  My  personal  belief 
is  that  the  so-called  Wonderberry  is  simply  a  plant  that 
has  been  on  the  market  for  a  number  of  years  under  the 
name  of  “ garden  huckleberry.” 

We  will  take  up  some  of  tbe  other  matters  in  Mr. 
Burbank’s  letter  when  this  one  is  settled.  Tf  he 
wants  further  proof  before  sending  the  $10,000  he  has 
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only  to  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  supply  it. 
Since  he  says  the  public  must  decide  we  ask  the 
public  what  they  think  of  the  case  as  here  pre¬ 
sented. 

We  wrote  both  the  men  named  by  Mr.  Burbank.  They 
request  us  to  regard  what  they  have  to  say  as  con¬ 
fidential,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  know  little  about 
the  Wonderberry,  except  what  Mr.  Burbank  told 
them.  As  “the  verdict  of  the  people”  will  satisfy  Mr. 
Burbank  we  give  the  following  note  from  Mexico, 
where  the  Wonderberry  has  been  fruited: 

Regarding  recent  articles  referring  to  tbe  Wonder- 
berry  sold  by  Childs’  Seed  House,  I  purchased  a  packet 
from  them  for  20  cents,  and  planted  them  and  find  that 
tbe  plant  is  identical  with  a  wild  one  that  grows  all  over 
this  part  of  southern  Chihuahua  near  the  water  courses 
and  commonly  called  here  “Yerba  Mora”  and  which  is  very 
luxuriant,  growing  to  a  height  of  three  and  one-lialf  to 
four  feet,  and  very  spreading.  I  was,  of  course,  very 
much  disappointed  at  finding  my  purchase  of  something 
“new  and  marvelous”  was  the  same  as  a  common  herb 
that  abounds  here  in  abundance  and  could  be  had  for 
the  trouble  of  going  out  and  picking  the  seed.  It  has 
no  use  here  except  that  the  poor  Mexican  peon  goes  out 
and  eats  his  fill  of  the  berries,  and  no  other  use  is  made 
of  it.  I  believe  this  Wonderberry  to  be  identical  with 
Solanum  nigrum.  e.  c.  Matthews. 

Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

THE  DAMAGE  FROM  RAILROAD  FIRES. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  experiences  reported  since 
you  have  opened  up  the  matter  of  damage’  by  rail¬ 
road  fires  that  some  steps  should  he  taken  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  form-  of  depredation  and  damage  by 
caralessness  and  neglect  of  railroad  companies.  Of 
course,  the  legal  men  will  say  that  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  is  liable  for  the  damage  they  do,  but  this  is  not 
entirely  true,  as  many  have  found  out,  as  the  courts 
have  been  holding  that  if  the  fire  originates  outside 
of  the  right  of  way  of  the  company  it  is  not  liable 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  spark  arresters  and 
engines  are  defective.  Tt  can  readily  be  understood 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  this,  as  the  injured  party 
cannot  examine  an  engine  as  it  goes  by,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  invariably  has  a  goodly  number  of  employees 
ready  to  testify  that  the  machinery  of  each  and  every 
engine  that  passed  over  the  road  during  the  period 
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of  damage  was  in  the  best  of  condition,  while  any 
night  those  same  engines  can  be  seen  shooting  sparks 
30  feet  or  more  in  air;  in  case  of  heavy  winds  the 
sparks  are  driven  well  into  the  fields,  and  in  dry  time 
fires  are  sure  to  follow.  To  the  person  damaged  it 
appears  ridiculous  to  say  that  when  sparks  are  de¬ 
liberately  thrown  into  a  field  and  cause  damage, 
there  should  not  be  the  same  liability  as  when  the 
fire  originates  on  railroad  land.  I  suppose  the  courts 
have,  after  great  deliberation,  figured  out  that  the 
few  must  suffer  for  the  good  of  the  many.  Although 
this  may  be  good  law  in  some  cases,  I  submit  that  in 
this  matter  the  sufferers  have  passed  from  the  “few” 
to  the  “many,”  and  are  entitled  to  consideration  and- 
relief.  I  think  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask 
the  railroad  companies  so  to  conduct  their  business 
that  they  will  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  injure  the 
property  of  others. 

Assuming  that  the  company  is  liable  for  damage 
done,  and  that  by  taking  the  matter  to  the  courts 
a  recovery  could  be  had,  it  is  the  well-known  policy 
of  the  company  to  fight,  delay,  appeal,  harass  the 
injured  one  just  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  with 
a  view  to  making  others  think  it  the  part  of  wi-sdom 
not  to  attempt  to  be  -made  good  for  damage  done 
them ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  any  ordinary 
case  the  damaged  party  would  be  a  loser,  even  were 
he  a  winner  in  the  courts,  as  expenses  and  annoy¬ 
ance  would  be  greater  than  his  judgment  against  the 
company.  Why  would  it  be  unreasonable  to  ask  the 
railroad  company  in  case  of  damage  by  fire,  and 
upon  a  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree  upon  the  amount 
and  payment  thereof,  to  submit  tbe  matter  to  a 
referee,  and  from  \vhose  decision  there  should  be  no 
appeal?  The  result  would  be,  I  think,  an  agreement 
between  tbe  parties  in  most  cases,  and  certainly  with¬ 
out  vexatious  delays  and  costs. 

The  injured  ones  are  for  the  greater  part  people 
who  dread  lawsuits  and  cannot  take  the  lead  in 
securing  remedial  action,  but  would  surely  be  grati¬ 
fied  to  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  champion  their  cause  and 
carry  .it  to  a  successful  issue.  This  matter  either 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  or  by  the  Legislature,  requiring’  tbe  railroad 
companies  to  stop  doing  this  damage  or  making  some 
easy  and  quick  method  of  settlement  for  damage 
done.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Public  Service 
Commission  cannot  order  the  railroads  to  stop  firing 
the  State  at  large  as  well  as  in  the  forests.  I  feel 
that  I  am  entitled  to  protection  from  damage  by 
these  corporations  as  well  as  State  interests.  The 
aggregate  interests  of  those  exposed  and  damaged  are 
very  large.  I  trust  this  matter  may  not  he  allowed 
to  rest  until  relief  in  some  adequate  form  is  obtained. 

ONE  OF  THE  INJURED. 


ALFALFA  IN  A  GRAVEYARD. 

I  am  sending  a  sample  of  something;  can 
you  inform  as  to  what  it  is?  It  has  been  growing 
on  a  grave  in  an  old  cemetery  in  this  town  for  IS 
years,  so  I  have  been  told.  I  thought  it  resembled 
Alfalfa;  it  grows  two  bumping  crops  each  year,  and 
I  think  -it  would  grow  another  if  it  was  cut  so  it 
could.  The  land  upon  which  it  grows  is  a  light  soil 
well  filled  with  cobblestones,  and  some  of  the  stalks 
are  nearly  three  feet  tall.  If  this  proves  to  be  Alfalfa 
I  am  sure  we  can  raise  it  here  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  as  I  think  we  would  find  the  roots  of  this 
plant  firmly  embedded  among  the  bones  in  this  grave, 
proving,  without  a-  doubt,  the  need  of  lime  in  the  soil. 
I  have  tried  to  raise  Alfalfa  for  three  years,  without 
success;  now  I  am  going  after  the  fourth  trial,  and 
lime  the  soil. 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper  and  like  it  very  much 
because  it  pulls  tbe  covering  off  some  of  the  rogues, 
so  we  don’t  all  bite.  The  Globe  Association  had  a 
representative  here  about  one  month  ago;  he  claimed 
a  residence  in  a  nearby  town  and  sold  memberships 
for  $2.50  each,  and  when  the  buyer  wanted  anything 
he  had  to  write  the  agent  for  the  address  of  the 
fi-rm.  Now  there  are  about  20  looking  for  the  address 
of  the  agent.  e.  m.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  plant  is  Alfalfa — a  good  specimen. 
You  ha*ve  made  a  valuable  discovery,  and  if  it  is  wisely 
bandied  these  cemetery  plants  and  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow  will  proA-e  a  great  benefit  to  your  section.  By  all 
means  saw  Alfalfa  again.  Use  a  good  dressing  of  lime 
and  also  take  the  soil  from  the  place  where  these 
plants  grow  and  scatter  it  over  the  field.  This  will 
inoculate  the  soil  and  increase  the  chance  for  getting 
a  good  start.  That  grave  may  be  the  beginning  of 
new  life  to  your  farming.  Your  folks  do  not  need 
much  more  education  regarding  that  “association.” 


A  good  way  to  fool  yourself  is  to  try  to  fool  a  cow 
by  feeding  lier  oat  hulls  and  weed  seed,  and  calling  the 
stuff  “grain.” 

Here  is  New  Hampshire  comfort  for  the  apple  eaters: 
“Hot  apple  pie  from  nearly  the  last  of  our  Baldwins  last 
night.  Don’t  you  wish  you  had  been  here?” 


1909. 
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ALFALFA  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  a  three-acre  field  now  in  oafs.  This  field  is 
in  good  condition ;  a  year  ago  I  plowed  under  a  good 
coat  of  manure  and  planted  to  corn,  having  a  very  large 
crop  of  stover  but  only  medium  corn  of  the  yellow  dent 
variety.  I  wish  to  plow  the  oat  stubble  after  harvest, 
thoroughly  lime  it  and  harrow  in,  then  seed  to  Alfalfa. 
Would  this  plan  work  out  all  right?  The  location  is  at 
a  high  altitude,  and  exposed  to  severe  cold ;  soil  is  of 
a  sandy  loam  mixed  with  shale,  so  it  is  in  fact  very 
stony,  is  uneven  but  quite  well  drained.  It  has  raised 
excellent  crops  of  -potatoes.  Land  is  inclined  to  be  a 
little  sour.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  lime  just  before 
sowing  Alfalfa  seed,  and  would  a  good  brand  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  be  a  wise  application  to  insure  a  catch?  Use 
say  a  2-8-10  brand,  and  300  pounds  per  acre.  Would  it 
also  be  advisable  to  get  inoculated  soil  ?  ii.  f.  s. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Thevoat  crop  matures  in  a  short  period,  and  plant 
food  in  'arge  quantities  is  used  readily.  By  some  it 
is  considered  an  exhaustive  crop;  however,  for  best 
results  in  this  and  latitudes  north,  especially  high 
altitudes,  Alfalfa  should  not  follow  oats  the  same 
year.  Oat  stubble  might  be  promptly  plowed,  well 
prepared  and  with  a  grain  and  fertilizer  drill  (  twice 
over  perhaps)  apply  1,000  to  1,600  pounds  per  acre 
of  good  ground  fresh  lime.  Latter  amount  would 
give  10  pounds  lime  per  square  rod; 

2,000  pounds  fresh  burned  lime  is  equal 
to  2,640  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  (an 
addition  of  32  per  cent  of  moisture)  or 
3,370  pounds  carbonate  of  lime — air- 
slaked  lime  less  44  per  cent  for  mois¬ 
ture.  To  grow  one  ton  Timothy  hay  10 
pounds  of  lime  is  required;  25  bushels 
of  wheat  require  about  nine  pounds,  and 
one  ton  of  clover  hay  requires  40 
pounds  of  lime;  therefore  the  import¬ 
ance  of  lime  should  be  considered,  par¬ 
ticularly  so  if  soil  is  acid,  and  further, 

Alfalfa  probably  requires  considerably 
more  lime  than  Red  clover,  especially 
the  first  year  or  so. 

About  the  first  week  of  September 
seed  to  rye  2J4  to  three  bushels  per 
acre.  Humus  now  is  the  aim.  Next 
Spring  during  last  of  April  or  first 
week  of  May,  when  rye  is  12  to  13 
inches  high,  plow  it  under,  using  a 
chain  to  hold  down  rye  so  it  will  turn  un¬ 
der  properly.  Roll  and  harrow,  and  har¬ 
row  once  a  week  to  preserve  moisture,  un¬ 
lock  plant- food  and  destroy  hordes  of 
weeds,  also  getting  this  soil  into  a  high 
state  of  tilth,  preparatory  to  sowing  the 
Alfalfa  the  first  w'eek  in  June.  Immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  sowing,  apply  400 
to  500  pounds  of  good  fertilizer  per 
acre,  analysis  4 — 8 — 10,  then  300  to  600 
pounds  per  acre  of  screened  inoculated 
soil  from  an  Alfalfa  field,  or  Sweet 
clover  (Melilotus)  patch,  free  from 
noxious  weeds.  Care  should  be  taken 
also  that  this  soil  does  not  get  too 
dry,  which  will  endanger  life  of  bac- 
toria.  Geneva  Experiment  Station  can 
furnish  soil  or  state  where  it  can  be 
obtained.  Prior  to  sowing  Alfalfa  the 
ground  should  be  very  fine  and  smooth, 
from  either  drill  or  spike-tooth. 

A  broadcaster  or  wheel-barrow  seed¬ 
er  are  good  machines  for  sowing  Al¬ 
falfa,  which  should  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  from  20  to  30  pounds  of  best 
and  cleanest  seed  obtainable,  purchasing  from  first 
hands  and  not  from  some  cross-roads  grocery.  One 
pound  of  Alfalfa  contains  209,500  seeds;  30  gives 
6,285,000  seeds  per  acre.  Divided  by  43,560  square  feet 
per  acre  gives  144  seeds  per  square  foot  or  one  seed 
for  every  square  inch.  Don’t  be  alarmed  about  this 
thick  seeding.  It  is  none  too  much.  Even,  heavy, 
lodged  crops  of  -Alfalfa  is  the  end  in  view,  therefore 
leave  no  stone  unturned.  “A  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link.”  After  seed  is  sown  run 
weeder  over  the  field  both  ways  and  roll  down  lightly. 
Dansville  and  vicinity  has  an  elevation  ranging  from 
600  to  2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  early  June  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  time  for  seeding.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  dry-  period  of  1908  forced  many  acres  of  late- 
sown  Alfalfa  baby  plants  into  Winter  quarters  in  a 
nude  and  enfeebled  condition,  only  to  be  later  frozen 
to  death,  or  life  entirely  destroyed  by  exposure  and 
tierce  winds.  Early  seeding  avoids  such  a  crisis; 
also  Alfalfa  is  well  established  and  properly  clothed 
and  prepared  to  withstand  the  oncoming  elements. 
M  harvest  time  the  husbandman  will  have  on  “The 
smile  that  won’t  come  off.”  t.  e.  martin. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Small  fruits  and  dairying  do  not  make  a  strong  com- 
Mnation.  The  cows  must  be  milked  and  the  milk  han¬ 
dled  every  day,  and  no  one  can  pick  berries  at  the  same 
time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 

BALING  HAY  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

How  It  Is  Done  In  Tennessee. 

On  page  608  f  notice  a  communciation  from  G.  G. 
W.,  Muncy,  Pa.,  asking  if  Timothy  hay  can  be  baled 
from  the  field.  I  have  been  baling  hay  of  all  kinds, 
that  is  clover,  both  Red  and  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Timothy, 
Herd's  grass,  Johnson  grass.  Orchard  grass  and 
mixed  hay,  direct  from  the  field,  or  rather  in  the 
field,  for  about  10  years,  and  in  that  time  the  loss 
from  molded  bales  has  been  almost  nothing.  In  that 
time  I  have  had  more  hay  damaged  loose  in  shed  or 
stack  than  in  bales,  although  T  put  up  very  little 
hay  either  in  shed  or  stack.  I,  of  course,  can  only 
tell  what  [  have  done  here,  but  it  seems  that  what 
I  can  do  here  could  be  done  elsewhere.  I  use  balers 
of  my  own  make,  so  arranged  that  they  travel  over  the 
field,  with  hay  loader  attached,  and  bale  the  hay  as 
they  move  over  the  field,  dropping  bales  as  they 
go.  I  cut  the  hay,  soon  follow  mower  with 
tedder  and  then  start  balers  as  soon  as  hay  is  ready. 
I  generally,  if  weather  is  favorable,  cut  one  day  and 
bale  the  next,  but  often  cut  in  the  morning  and  bale 
before  night.  The  loader  takes  up  the  hay  and  de¬ 
livers  it  to  baler,  without  raking.  You  will  see  how 
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YOUNG  JERSEY  STOCK  ON  A  CONNECTICUT  FARM.  Fig.  586. 


much  labor  is  saved  in  this  way  over  the  old  way  of 
handling  hay,  and  l  am  sure  that  the  quality  of  hay 
is  better.  Last  season  I  baled  about  8,000  bales  in 
this  way  and  sold  a  large  part  of  it  for  several  dol¬ 
lars  a  ton  more  than  market  price,  so  the  quality 
must  have  suited  buyers. 

I  find  that  the  hay  keeps  better  in  a  tight,  dark 
place  after  baling.  The  best  hay  barn  I  use  is  a  large 
square  silo  which  I  have  quit  using  as  a  silo,  since 
building  a  circular  silo.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
hay  to  be  dead  ripe ;  if  it  is  ripe  enough  to  cut  and 
put  in  barn  it  is  ripe  enough  to  bale.  It  can  go  through 
the  sweat  after  it  is  baled  just  as  well  as  before. 
I  use  two  balers;  one  puts  up  a  small  50-pound  bale 
for  retail  trade,  the  other  a  bale  weighing  from  60 
to  90  pounds.  Before  making  my  balers  I  used  a 
steel  horse  baler  and  put  up  a  much  heavier  bale,  but 
as  my  hay  is  not  shipped,  but  all  used  near  this 
place,  I  find  the  lighter  bales  sell  better.  Labor  is 
getting  so  scarce  that  farmers  will  have  to  do  more 
with  machinery  and  less  with  labor  and  horses.  I 
hope  by  another  season  to  build  a  baler  that  one  man, 
or  two  at  the  most,  can  take  into  the  hay  field,  with¬ 
out  horses,  and  take  up  and  bale  as  much  hay  as  a 
baler  now  does  with  five  or  six  hands  and  horses.  It 
has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  some  of  the 
large  implement  factories,  with  all  their  facilities  for 
such  work,  have  not  yet  put  up  such  a  machine,  the 


saving  in  labor  and  stock  would  be  so  great.  I  have 
built  one  baler,  a  traction  gasoline  baler,  which  I 
used  without  horses.  j.  l.  morrow. 

Tennessee. 

THE  VALUE  OF  LIQUID  MANURE. 

How  to  Use  It  to  Advantage. 

In  looking  over  the  fields  one  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  spots  where  the  liquids  have 
fallen,  also  the  difference  between  places  where  manure 
with  the  liquid  saved  has  been  used  as  compared  with 
that  thrown  out  in  the  weather  to  leach.  What  could 
one  put  on  the  land  to  have  the  same  effect  as  this 
water  and  how  much  to  the  acre  would  it  require  to 
do  what  this  will  on  the  small  spot  covered?  w.  k.  s. 

Franklin  Forks,  Fa’. 

You  must  first  know  what  the  liquid  contains.  In 
the  “Fertility  of  The  Land,”  Prof.  Roberts  gives  an 
analysis  of  pure  cow  urine  as  1.32  per  cent  nitrogen 
and  one  per  cent  potash.  There  was  little  or  no  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  green  appearance  of  the  grass  where 
these  liquids  fall  is  due  both  to  the  nitrogen  and  the 
potash.  You  will  notice  that  the  stock  will  not  eat  this 
grass  readily.  Though  it  is  rank  and  green  there 
is  little  or  no  taste  to  it.  Cut  it  with  a  mowing 
machine  and  let  it  wilt  and  the  stock  will  eat  it,  or 
throw  bone  or  acid  phosphate  on  these 
places.  The  phosphoric  acid  applied  in 
this  way  will  give  the  grass  a  higher  fla¬ 
vor.  In  order  to  make  a  liquid  equal  in 
plant-food  value  to  the  urine  you  can 
add  nitrate  of  soda  to  furnish  nitrogen 
and  muriate  of  potash  to  give  potash.  A 
barrel  of  water  containing  40  gallons  will 
weigh  about  320  pounds.  That  much  urine 
of  the  strength  given  above  would  con¬ 
tain  4JJ  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  three 
pounds  of  potash.  Nitrate  of  soda  con¬ 
tains  on  the  average  16  per  cent  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  muriate,  50  per  cent  of 
potash.  I  he  barrel  of  water,  then, 
should  contain  in  solution  2614  pounds 
of  nitrate  and  six  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash.  While  this  would  about 
equal  the  urine  in  strength,  it  would 
not  be  the  best  application.  It  is  too 
strong  and  does  not  contain  any  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  You  would  do  better  to 
use  four  barrels  of  water  and  add  40 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  other 
chemicals.  About  30  barrels  of  this 
diluted  mixture  sprinkled  over  an  acre 
would  make  a  showing  on  the  grass 
You  must  see  the  value  of  saving  these 
liquids  when  you  realize  that  the  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  in  the  barrel  of  urine 
will  cost  about  90  cents  in  the'  form  of 
chemicals.  You  will  also  see  why  some 
of  these  old  pastures  when  plowed  up 
and  planted  to  corn  often  give  a  great 
yield  of  stalk  and  poor  ears  unless 
phosphoric  acid  in  some  form  is  used. 

HIGH-GRADE  FERTILIZERS. 

A  farmer  complains  because  he  says 
a  brand  of  potato  fertilizer  varies  some¬ 
what  in  composition.  There  may  be  the 
same  quantities  of  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  they  seem  to  be 
obtained  from  different  sources.  There 
is  probably  little  difference  except  in  the 
nitrogen,  and  that  difference  helps  the 
farmer.  As  we  go  north  we  encounter 
a  shorter  growing  season.  The  Springs  are  late 
and  the  soil  is  cold.  If  we  are  to  have  any  crop 
at  all  it  must  be  grown  speedily  and  started  well. 
It  is  evident  that  any  form  of  organic  nitrogen 
which  decays  slowly  would  not  be  of  much  service 
in  a  cold  damp  soil.  Here  is  a  plan  where  the 
nitrates  or  soluble  nitrogen  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  the  potato  crop  an  early  start.  Go  200  miles 
or  more  South  and  you  will  find  a  longer  season 
and  a  warmer  soil.  The  ground  has  not  been  full 
of  ice  all  Winter,  and  warms  out  rapidly.  Here 
the  organic  forms  of  nitrogen  decay  more  rapidly 
and  become  available.  Thus,  the  farther  north  we 
go  the  larger  proportion  of  nitrates  we  should  find 
in  our  mixed  fertilizers.  A  potato  fertilizer  with 
75  per  cent  of  its  nitrogen  as  “organic”  might  give 
good  results  in  South  Jersey,  and  prove  a  partial 
failure  in  Maine  or  Vermont.  By  changing  the 
mixture  so  as  to  give  half  or  more  of  the  nitrogen 
as  nitrates  the  fertilizer  would  be  just  what  the 
northern  farmers  needed.  We  find  some  farmers  in 
the  North  who  are  using  fertilizer  with  about  one 
per  cent  of  nitrogen.  These  low-grade  mixtures 
usually  contain  organic  nitrogen,  often  from  dried 
peat  or  coarse  tankage,  which  are  of  very  little  use 
for  most  crops.  Such  farmers  would  be  better  off 
to  buy  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  separately  and 
use  stable  manure,  a  clover  sod,  nitrate  or  dried 
blood  for  nitrogen.  We  wish  we  could  make  our 
readers  see  the  folly  of  buying  nitrogen  in  a  low- 
grade  fertilizer. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


COVER  CROP  FOR  CAROLINA  VINEYARD 

.1.  /■’.  A.,  Rock  Branch,  A\  C. — Will  you 
ask  Professor  Massey  what  cover  crop  lie 
can  recommend  for  a  grape  vineyard  on 
our  sand  hills?  How  would  oats  or  rye 
and  Crimson  clover  do?  I  am  using  much 
chemical  manure,  but  need  humus,  and 
cannot  afford  to  leave  the  ground  bare  to 
wash  and  bleach  all  Winter.  We  get  some 
humus  and  nitrogen  in  the  Summer  from 
stock  peas,  but  all  over  this  country  the 
soil  is  bare  all  Winter,  and  we  are  poor 
in  humus,  and  in  fact  in  all  plant  foods. 
I  think  our  writers  and  stations  make  a 
mistake  when  they  advocate  peas  to  im¬ 
prove  land,  that  they  don’t  make  it  plain 
lhat  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  must  he 
used,  as  they  draw  very  heavily  on  these 
chemicals.  Our  farmers  say  that  their 
crops  of  peas  are  all  our  land  will  pro¬ 
duce;  this  shows  exhaustion  of  minerals. 

A  ns. — You  are  right  in  assuming 
that  the  sand  hill  country  of  North 
Carolina  is  deficient  in  all  kinds  of  plant 
food,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
we  located  there  a  branch  of  the  North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station  years  ago 
Sor  the  study  of  the  effects  of  fertil¬ 
izers.  You  are  right  also  in  believing 
that  the  greatest  lack  is  humus.  When 
Ihe  sand  hills  are  first  cleared  of  the 
Long-leaf  pines  it  is  found  that  the  soil 
is  intensely  sour,  and  lime  acts  finely, 
but  the  forest  fires  have  so  continually 
burnt  out  the.  humus  that  the  trees 
Avould  have  made,  that  the  first  thing  is 
to  get  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Mr. 
Tufts,  at  Pinehurst,  has  done  this  by  a 
liberal  expenditure  for  feed  for  cows  in 
order  to  get  the  manure  for  the  land, 
till  now  on  that  barren  sand  lie  has  a 
farm  that  rivals  the  best  in  production 
of  feed  for  cattle.  The  average  man 
has  not  the  means  usually  to  do  this  as 
Mr.  Tufts  did,  and  Mr.  Tufts  has  re¬ 
lied  too  much  on  his  manure  and  has 
not  kept  up  as  much  Winter  cover  as 
he  should.  It  is  true  that  cow  peas 
will  abide  an  acid  condition  in  the  soil 
better  than  other  legumes,  but  after 
cow  peas,  sown  on  the  sand  hills  with¬ 
out  any  fertilizer  and  left  on  the  land, 
one  sees  very  little  humus-making  ma¬ 
terial  in  Winter,  and  the  sand  will  blow 
badly.  What  is  needed  is  a  living  crop 
on  the  land  to  save  the  nitrates  that 
will  he  formed  from  the  nitrification  of 
the  organic  matter  even  in  Winter  in 
that  mil.d  climate.  Any  green  growth 
will  do  this,  but  a  legume  growth  is 
better  of  course.  T  am  satisfied  that 
in  the  first  start  in  the  improvement 
of  that  land  through  the  use  of  cow 
peas  a  little  readily  available  nitrogen 
will  he  of  advantage  in  getting  a  heavier 
growth  of  organic  matter.  Not  that  the 
peas  will  fix  as  much  of  the  aerial  ni¬ 
trogen  as  they  would  with  only  the  acid 
phosphate  and  potash,  as  they  will  take 
the  nitrogen  at  hand.  Still  the  growth 
is  so  largely  increased  that  I  would  at 
first  use  some  nitrogen.  Mr.  Tufts 
showed  me  a  spot  in  his  field  of  peas 
where  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  had  been 
applied,  and  it  seemed  that  there  would 
he  double  the  growth  on  that  spot.  But, 
as  you  suggest,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  are  what  the  legumes  mainly 
need,  and  usually  these  are  all  that  I 
Avould  use.  But  the  conditions  on  the 
sand  hills  are  peculiar,  and  a  little 
nitrate  at  first  will  certainly  increase 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  or 
humus-making  material.  Then  to  fol¬ 
low  the  peas  there  is  nothing  so  good 
in  my  experience  as  Crimson  clover. 
But  to  get  a  good  Winter  cover  of  this 
the  seed  must  be  sown  early  enough  to 
make  a  good  Fall  growth,  and  at  times 
there  is  danger  that  the  sun  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  young  plants.  In  a  vineyard, 
1  found  at  Southern  Pines  that  it  was 
best  to  plant  the  cow  peas  in  two  rows 
between  the  vines  after  the  growth  is 
fairly  complete,  and  not  to  sow  them 
broadcast.  Having  used  phosphoric 
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acid  and  potash  liberally  on  the  land 
with  nitrogen  for  the  vines  in  Spring, 
I  would  add  some  phosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash  alone  for  the  peas,  and  would  sow 
the  Crimson  clover  among  the  peas  as 
the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  previously  go¬ 
ing  through  the  rows  with  a  small  14- 
tooth  cultivator  to  freshen  the  soil. 
Sow  15  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Half 
a  bushel  of  rye  sown  at  same  time  will 
help  shade  the  young  plants  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  scalded  out  after  a 
shower.  The  sowing  should  be  done  in 
early  September,  before  the  intensely 
dry  weather  you  are  apt  to  have  in 
September  after  the  rainy  season  is 
over.  If  you  get  a  stand  from  this  sow¬ 
ing,  all  right,  but  if  not,  you  can  repeat 
the  sowing  at  any  time  up  to  Novem¬ 
ber,  for  the  best  stand  I  ever  had  in 
North  Carolina  was  made  November  1, 
after  an  intense  drought  in  September 
and  October  had  prevented  a  stand.  In 
Spring,  in  February,  give  the  clover  a 
dressing  of  basic  slag,  which  you  can 
get  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  This  has 
about  40  per  cent  of  lime  in  it,  and  will 
be  a  valuable  dressing  both  for  the 
clover  and  the  vines.  w.  f.  massey. 


DODDER  IN  CLOVER. 

We  and  our  neighbors  got  a  wonder¬ 
ful  weed  either  through  clover  seed  or 
Alsike.  Last  year  a  few  had  it  a  little, 
hut  this  year  whole  fields  are  ruined.  I 
mowed  to-day;  it  is  so  thick  that  it 
killed  the  clover  in  spots.  It  is  in  some 
places  12  inches  thick  on  the  ground  and 
as  thick  as  the  hair  on  my  dog,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  dry  in  a 
week.  Nobody  knows  what  it  is,  and 
how  we  got  it.  Would  you  tell  us  what 
it  is  and  whether  we  got  it  through 
clover  or  Alsike?  Many  blame  Alsike. 
We  farm  a  four-year  rotation;  sod  for 
corn,  after  corn  tobacco,  then  Avlieat 
and  grass.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  is 
after  this?  Does  the  weed  remain  in 
the  ground,  or  can  we  get  rid  of  it  until 
it  comes  in  grass  again?  I  send  you  a 
bunch  along.  h.  r.  b. 

New  Holland,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  letter  contained  about 
the  worst  specimen  of  dodder  that  we 
ever  saw.  This  is  a  parasite  which 
grows  on  and  around  the  clover  plants 
and  chokes  them  to  death.  Most  of  the 
dodder  comes  in  clover  >seed.  In  Con¬ 
necticut  last  year  out  of  51  samples  of 
clover  seed  tested  45  contained  more  or 
less  dodder.  In  one  case  there  were 
1899  dodder  seeds  in  a  pound  of  clover! 
Plowing  and  thorough  culture  of  one 
or  two  hoed  crops  will  kill  out  the 
dodder,  as  it  cannot  live  unless  it  can 
grow  on  clover  or  similar  plants.  In 
some  places  where  the  clover  is  to  be 
cut  two  or  more  years  efforts  are  made 
to  kill  the  dodder  by  cutting  the  patches 
where  it  grows,  pouring  kerosene  on  the 
dried  plants  and  burning. 

Business  Jerseys. — The  picture  at  Fig. 
386  shows  some  young  stock  in  the 
Jersey  herd  of  Fanny  Morris  Smith  of 
Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  her  recent  article  on  the  exhibition 
of  grade  dairy  cows  at  fairs.  This  is 
the  sort  of  cattle,  that  can  not  only  win 
prizes  as  purebred  stock  if  required,  but 
also  improve  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle.  "I  he 
blood  from  such  animals  will  give  a 
farmer  cows  that  will  give  more  and 
better  milk.  No  one  will  claim  that 
“pure  blood”  will  enable  a  cow  to  make 
milk  out  of  air  and  water,  but  a  well- 
bred  animal  can  give  a  better  account 
of  the  food  she  consumes.  The  picture 
shows  a  New  England  stone  wall — a 
strange  sight  to  many  of  our  western 
readers  who  rarely  see  a  rock  or  stone. 
They  grow  sturdy  crops  of  men  and 
cattle  among  the  stones. 

Visitor:  “You  haven’t  got  half  as 
nice  a  cemetery  here  as  we  have  in  Elm- 
ville.”  Prominent  Citizen  (of  Haw- 
villc)  :  “No;  I’ve  always  heard  that  the 
cemetery  is  the  only  part  of  your  town 
that  holds  out  any  inducements  for  per¬ 
manent  residents." — Credit  Lost. 
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“  Old-Fashioned  Iron  Nails.” 

C.  IF.  IF.,  Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. — There 
are  old  roofs  in  this  section  50  years  old; 
the  shingles  have  worn  or  rotted  away  and 
the  nails  have  stood  exposed  for  the  last 
20  years;  those  nails  are  good  yet.  There 
are  shingle  roofs  here  that  were  put  on 
with  steel  cut  nails  and  wire  nails  not 
over  eight  years  ago.  and  in  many  places 
patches  of  shingles  are  sliding  off  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nails  being  all  rusted  off. 

Ans. — We  find  a  lively  demand  for 
the  “old-fashioned  iron-cut  shingle 
nail.”  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  last¬ 
ing  quality  of  these  nails.  Examine 
any  old  building  that  has  stood  for  40 
years  and  compare  the  nails  left  in  it 
with  the  steel  nails  used  within  10 
years.  It  was  this  awful  waste  of  mod¬ 
ern  steel  nails  and  wire  that  started  the 
investigation  at  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  Before  long  we  shall  have 
our  choice  of  good  or  had — that  is  more 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

Cow  Peas  Before  Wheat. 

I.  C.  B.,  Brooklyn,  A*.  1'. — In  a  recent 
issue  I  note  t lie  advice  to  plant  cow  peas 
nr  Invarf  Essex  rape  and  Cow-horn  turnips 
in  corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  to  he  fol¬ 
lowed  by  wheat  in  the  Fall.  AA* ill  either 
of  these  make  a  satisfactory  growth  in 
time  to  turn  under  for  wheat  in  northern 
Maryland,  eastern  shore  (Kent  County)? 
Will  the  turning  under  of  a  green  crop 
make  a  satisfactory  seed  bed  for  wheat? 
Our  land  is  a  clayey  loam,  clay  sul>soil, 
and  needs  organic  matter,  hut  I  wondered 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  turn  under  a 
green  crop  before  wheat. 

Ans. — Peas  alone,  sown  as  soon  as 
early  July,  will  make  a  fine  growth  in 
Kent  County,  and  will  make  a  fine 
preparation  for  wheat.  But  do  not  turn 
them  under,  for  plowing  at  that  late 
date  will  prevent  you  getting  the  land 
into  the  properly  compacted  condition 
that  wheat  requires.  Plow  well  and 
deeply  for  the  peas  and  put  the  land 
in  good  order,  and  drill  the  peas  at 
rate  of  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pods  show  signs  of 
maturing,  mow  the  crop  for  hay  and 
cure  as  you  would  clover  hay,  and  you 
will  have  as  fine  cow  feed  as  can  be  had. 
Then  disk  the  surface  till  very  fine  for 
the  wheat,  but  do  not  replow  deeply, 
for  the  July  plowing  of  the  land  for 
the  peas  will  be  all  that  is  needed. 
Never  turn  under  a  green  crop  in  this 
climate  in  hot  weather  for  a  sown  crop, 
for  the  danger  is  that  you  will  sour  the 
soil.  Then,  too,  it  is  not  good  farm 
economy  to  bury  as  manure  direct  a 
crop  that  can  be  profitably  fed  first  and 
the  feeding  value  secured,  for  you  can 
save  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  man- 
urial  value  of  the  crop  in  the  droppings 
to  return  to  the  land.  A  green  crop 
like  Crimson  clover  may  he  turned  under 
in  Spring  for  a  hoed  crop,  but  even  that 
would  better  be  cured  and  fed.  Soav 
Whippoorwill  peas.  w.  f.  massey. 


BUY  IN  NEW  YORK 

And  Save  25  to  40£. 

Freight  and  express  charges  paid  to  your  door 
You’ll  never  know  the  full  purchasing  power 
of  your  money  until  you  buy  your  goods  from 
us.  No  matter  where  you  live,  we  guarantee  to 
save  you  25  to  40  per  cent.  We  save  you  that  in 
price.  AVg  save  you  more  than  that  in  the  last¬ 
ing  satisfaction  of  the  goods  we  sell  you.  And 
you  have  bigger  assortments  to  select  from, and 
better  goods  thwn  you  can  find  elsewhere. 

GET  OUR  FREE  1909  CATALOG 
and  rend  our  Great  Free  Delivery  Offer 

If  you  have  not 
your  copy  of  our 
new,  big  700-page 
1909  catalog,  send 
for  it  now.  Ev¬ 
ery  page  of  this 
mammoth,  mon¬ 
ey-saving  book 
is  packed  and 
crammed  with 
ba  rgains  tliat 
will  astonish 
you.  75,000  reli¬ 
able  articles  for 
home,  shop  and 
farm,  fully  de¬ 
scribed  and  illus¬ 
trated  down  to 
the  smallest  de¬ 
tail.  All  the  latest 
styles  and  makes 
in  A\Tatehes,  Jewelry, Clocks, Silverware. Knives, 
Razors, Seeds,  Paints,  Baby  Carriages,  Freezers. 
Sewing  Machines,  Electrical  Supplies,  Tool 
Cabinets,  Stoves.  Ranges.  Boots,  Shoes,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Sweaters,  Fishing  Tackle,  Skates,  Sleds, 
Ice  Tools,  House  Furnishings,  Fancy  Roods, 
Lamps,  Groceries,  Whips,  Carriages,  Wagons, 
Hardware,  Revolvers.  Rifles.  Shot  Gnus, Traps, 
Shells,  Cartridges,  Farm  Tools,  Incubators, 
Brooders,  or  anything  you  can  think  of  for 
use,  wear  or  work. 

Write  for  our  catalog  at  once.  You  need  it.  Every 
minute  you  delay  means  money  lost.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  we  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
Begin  to  save  now.  Address 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO.. 

19  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


„  A  selected  list  of  the  newer  kinds 
of  strawberries  that  have  been  tested  at  our 
trial  grounds  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
older  sorts,  are  fully  described  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer 
Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery,  Cabbage 
Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best  Hardy 
Perennial  Seeds  for  summer  sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list  of  season¬ 
able  decorative  and  flowering  plants. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  magazine— FRE  E . 

HENRY  A.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA 


Peach 

Baskets 

2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
10-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 


Berry,  Peach  and 

Grape  Crates,  etc. 


Write  for  PRICES  and  CATALOGUE. 


COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
ESTABLISHED  1884. 


ORNAMENT  YOUR  LAWN 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer's  yard  should 
not  be  as  handsome  as  that  of  his  city  cousin. 

A  Few  Trees  Along  the  Front  and  Down  the  Lane  and  a 
Well  Selected  Clump  of  Shrubbery  Helps  Wonderfully. 
Let  us  tlx  up  that  lawn  of  yours  for  you, 

A  full  descriptive  catalogue  free. 

JOS.  If.  BLACK,  SON  CO.,  Illghtstown,  X.  J. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Mil. 
1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


pci  tDY-BKST  VA KIETIKS.  Full  count  of 
WLLtn  I  heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H.  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  Penna. 


C  HOICK  CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS  sold 
direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  anil  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier  Ind. 


CAI  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $5.00  bushel 
Cow  Peas,  $1.75  to  $2.00  bushel 
Cow-llorn  Turnip  Seed.  40c.  pound. 

J.  E.  HOI, LAND,  Milford,  Dela. 


QNE 


Quart  of  Strawberries  AauTioio 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KEY  ITT,  Atlienia,  X.  J. 


C 


ABBAGE  PLANTS— All  Seasons,  Premium. 
Flat  Dutch.  Surehead.  Danish  Bullhead,  $1.00 
per  1000,  BASIL  It.  PERRY,  Cool  Spnng,  Del. 

DC  A  Fancy  recleaned  stock, 
VrW  W  r  CMO  $3.00  per  bushel. 


K.  KIGG.  Jr., 


Burlington,  New  Jersey 


GELERY 


PLANTS,  $1.25  per  1,000.  (G.  Self- Bluii citing, 
$1.50).  200  plant*  by  mail  for  $1.  Disc,  on 

larpre  lot*.  Slay  maker  A  Son,  llover,  !>ej. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,  H  Hill  St.,  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 


TU.  T>;v  sun-touelied  early  apples 

1110  Dig  V^rOp  froul  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 

rnn  C  Al  p--**10  a<M-es!  wood  and  timber;  9- 
rUll  wHLC,  room  house,  large  barn;  all  kinds 
of  fruit;  2  miles  to  station.  Nine  cows,  mower, 
binder,  rake,  drill,  harrow,  plow  ami  wagons.  All 
for  $2,800.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY, Onego, X.Y. 

200  FARMS  FOR  SALE ’T,“; 

Valley  from  5  to  200  acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New 
catalog  and  map.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 

BIG  WIRE  FENCE  S 

ing  qualities  in  Empire  all  No.  9  Big  Wire  Fence. 
The  fence  of  substance.  Solid  wire  without  im¬ 
purities  to  start  rust  and  heavily  galvanized.  Sold 
direct  from  factory.  Write  to 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan 


21  to  8  H.  P.  Proportionate  Prices 

For  use  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop. 

Runs  oream  Bep&rAtorB,  churns,  pumps,  corn  shob 
lore,  washing  machlnos,  printing 
BurnB kerosene,  (coal  oil,)  alouhol,  gasoline, 
tlllate,  without  change  o  f  equipment,  starts 
without  cranking,  throttling  governor,  drop 
forged  orank  shaft,  Lest  grade  babbitt  bear- 
inge,  free  catalog  tells  how  to  save  half  cost 
of  hired  help.  Testimonials.  10,000  in  use. 

All  sizes  roady  to  ship. 


DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 
l-t#  Bellevue  Avenue,  Detroit,  MichiQSQ 


1909. 
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LONG  DISTANCE  PUMPING. 

J.  E.  H.,  Kinzers,  Pa.,  on  page  915 
of  your  issue  of  November  28,  1908, 
inquires  about  the  practicability  of  us¬ 
ing  a  gasoline  engine  pumping  plant, 
where  the  source  of  supply  is  a  well 
under  the  rear  porch  of  a  dwelling, 
necessitating  the  location  of  the  pump 
some  30  feet  to  one  side.  The  answer 
given,  I  suspect,  did  not  greatly  assist 
the  inquirer  in  solving  the  particular 
problem  that  confronts  him.  For  two 
years  past  I  have  been  using  a  gasoiine 
engine  and  pump  in  a  situation  pre¬ 
senting  similar  difficulties.  My  well 
is  situated  (and  was  when  T  acquired 
the  place)  at  the  front  line  of  the  lawn 
directly  in  front  of  the  dwelling  house 
and  about  50  feet  distant.  It  is  25 
feet  deep.  The  ground  slopes  from 
the  well  toward  the  house,  the  fall  be¬ 
ing  about  five  feet.  I  built  the  tank 
house  also  at  the  front  of  the  lot,  but 
about  70  feet  to  one  side,  that  being 
the  highest  point  on  the  lot.  The  level 
of  the  ground  at  the  tank  house  is 
about  five  feet  higher  than  that  at  the 
well.  The  position  of  the  well  pre¬ 
cluded  the  erection  of  the  tank  house 
or  the  placing  of  the  pump  and  engine 
directly  over  the  well;  and  the  height 
of  the  tank  house  above  the  well  ren¬ 
dered  it  undesirable  to  put  the  engine 
and  pump  there,  because  the  lift  would 
have  been  too  great  when  the  water- 
level  was  low  in  the  well.  So  the  en¬ 
gine  and  pump  were  installed  in  the 
basement  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  suc¬ 
tion  pipe  run  to  the  well  with  a  slight 
fall  in  that  direction,  so  that  it  entered 
the  well  about  seven  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  Two-inch  galva¬ 
nized  pipe  was  used  for  the  suction 
pipe,  as  also  for  the  discharge  pipe  to 
the  tank,  and  all  angles  were  turned 
with  "long  bends.”  It  will  be  seen 
that  tbe  lift  from  the  bottom  of  the 
well  is  about  18  feet.  The  height  of 
the  tank  above  the  pump  is  about  3() 
feet.  The  engine  is  a  two-horse  power 
machine,  with  pump  mounted  on 
same  base  and  geared  to  the  engine. 
The  tank  holds  something  over  800 
gallons  and  is  filled  in  from  35  to  40 
minutes,  and  sometimes  less — depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  height  of  the  water  in 
the  well  and  the  working  condition  of 
the  pump.  The  well  can  be  emptied 
without  difficulty,  the  suction  being 
perfect  until  the  water  is  below  the 
foot-valve.  On  no  account  should  a 
foot-valve  be  omitted :  and  a  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  pail  should  be  suspended  at 
the  end  of  the  suction  pipe  to  prevent 
the  intake  of  sand  and  gravel  or  mud. 
For  priming  the  pump  when  necessary, 
as  after  pumping  the  well  dry  or  mak¬ 
ing  repairs,  a  smaller  pipe,  say  one- 
inch,  with  globe  or  gate  valve  in  it, 
can  be  carried  across  from  the  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  to  the  suction  pipe  some¬ 
where  near  the  pump.  The  discharge 
pipe  might  be  carried  any  distance  and 
to  any  height  within  the  capacity  of 
the  engine. 

Tt  is  probable  that  the  outfit  above 
described  would  lift  (by  suction)  from 
a  depth  of  22  or  23  feet,  and  possibly 
more  if  the  pump  were  always  in  good 
working  condition.  Theoretically,  of 
course,  water  should  be  raised  about  33 
feet,  by  suction:  but  this  cannot  be 
attained  in  practice.  IIow  far  hori¬ 
zontally  the  suction  pipe  might  be  car¬ 
ried,  I  do  not  know  from  experience; 
but  I  should  say  that  the  limit  \  ith 
the  lay-out  mentioned  would  not  be 
reached  short  of  two  or  three  hundred 
feet.  Barring  a  break  due  to  my  own 
carelessness  I  have  not  had  any  trouble 
with  my  pump  or  engine.  I  estimate 
that  I  can  pump  10,0Q0  gallons  at  a  cost 
of  about  50  cents;  which  is  considera¬ 
bly  cheaper  than  city  water  in  the  city 
of  Seattle.  The  proposition  of  J.  E. 

I  f.’s  well  under  the  back  porch  suggests 
that  if  the  water  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes  or  the  cleansing  of  dairy 
utensils,,  or  even  the  watering  of  stock, 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  well  and 
its  surroundings  should  be  considered 
pretty  carefully.  marion  Edwards. 
Washington. 


DOGS  AND  SEAWEED. 

Some  of  our  readers  live  on  farms 
where  the  soil  is  rich  enough  to  be 
used  as  a  fertilizer.  That  is  true,  for 
it  is  dried  and  bagged  and  sold  as 
"peat"  to  make  a  “complete  mixture.” 
These  farmers  have  little  need  of  chem¬ 
icals,  and  they  have  to  do  their  work 
with  noble  great  draft  horses.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  reaches  other  farmers  as  well. 
We  have  readers  in  Newfoundland 
where  some  strange  farming  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  the  islands  of  Miquelon  and 
Langley,  seaweed  is  used  by  the  French 
fishermen  to  fertilize  their  little  gar¬ 
dens.  Consul  Jenkins  gives  this  ac¬ 
count  of  their  operations: 

In  spite  of  prevailing  liiglt  winds  and  a 
rocky  soil  it  is  surprising  what  quantities 
of  vegetables  are  produced  in  the  little 
patches  of  ground  lit  for  cultivation  on  St. 
Pierre  and  Dog  islands.  Dog  Island  seems 
to  be  little  more  than  a  great  rock,  and 
St.  Pierre  is  not  much  belter,  blit  here  and 
there  in  the  “pockets”  are  found  little 
plots  of  earth.  These  are  carefully  and 
gradually  developed  by  annual  applications 
of  seaweed  until  the  maximum  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  reached.  From  that  time  on  the 
weed  is  used  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
tbe  soil.  Seaweed  is  used  for  fertilizer  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  usually 
the  grass  is  first  burned,  and  only  the 
ashes  are  put  on  the  land.  In  St.  Pierre, 
however,  the  weed  gathered  on  the  rocky 
shores  is  spread  broadcast  in  its  natural 
state.  Newfoundland  dogs,  which  are 
largely  used  as  beasts  of  burden  here,  are 
factors  in  this  work  of  gathering  and  dis¬ 
tributing  seaweed.  The  faithful  creatures 
can  often  be  seen  struggling  up  the  hills, 
drawing  heavily  loaded  carts. 

Farmers  who  live  in  the  interior  can 
hardly  realize  how  much  the  sea  pro¬ 
vides  for  those  who  live  near  it.  Shell¬ 
fish  furnish  great  quantities  of  lime, 
and  fish  waste  and  seaweed  may  be 
used  for  fertilizer.  No  doubt  these 
fishermen  are  as  proud  of  their  crops 
grown  with  dog  labor  as  are  the  west¬ 
ern  farmers  on  their  rich  soil. 

Sowing  Winter  Vetch;  Killing  Cutworms. [• 

.1.  L.  IF.,  Providence,  11.  I. — 1.  Will  you 
give  me  Information  as  to  tbe  proper  time 
to  sow  Winter  vetch?  I  have  tried  seed¬ 
ing  about  September  1,  but  it  makes  hardly 
any  growth  until  the  following  Spring.  I 
would  like  to  get  it  well  started  before 
Winter  sets  in,  if  possible.  2.  I  am  greatly 
troubled  with  cutworms  climbing  young 
frees  and  eating  off  the  new  shoots  as  fast 
as  they  appear.  What  is  the  best  l'emedy 
for  getting  rid  of  them? 

Ans, —  I.  The  usual  time  for  sowing 
Winter  vetch  in  the  locality  of  Rhode 
Island  is  about  the  first  of  September, 
but  if  you  find  difficulty  in  getting  it 
well  started  before  Winter,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  sown  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  August.  If  the 
ground  is  well  fitted  and  the  seed  sown 
and  harrowed  in  by  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.  it  should  be  well  started  before 
the  Winter  comes  on.  Winter  vetch  is 
not  a  practical  crop  for  all  localities, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  that  on  your 
farm  it  may  not  thrive.  Where  it  does 
make  a  good  growth  it  is  a  valuable 
crop  for  green  manuring  or  for  Winter 
cover  crop.  2.  To  destroy  cutworms 
mix  100  pounds  of  wheat  bran  with  six 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  a 
couple  of  gallons  of  cheap  molasses. 
The  arsenate  of  lead  should  be  made 
into  a  paste  before  mixing  with  the 
bran,  and  then  the  whole  mixture 
should  be  slightly  moistened  with  water 
before  using.  Spread  this  around  the 
base  of  the  trees  that  it  is  desired  to 
protect  from  cutworms. 

A  Loganberry  Crop. — Fig.  385  shows 
a  picture  of  my  Loganberry  patch,  one 
of  the  great  industries  of  the  Willam¬ 
ette  Valley.  1  his  shows  two  rows.  T 
have  three  rows,  60  plants  to  the  row. 
set  8x8  feet,  taken  while  in  bloom; 
will  send  picture  when  berries  are  ripe 
and  picking  them.  I  estimate  24  boxes 
of  berries  per  bush.  T  will  give  you 
exact  figures  after  crop  is  harvested. 

Albany,  Ore.  w.  d.  m. 

Rat  Destruction. — The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  lias  issued 
through  tbe  Biological  Survey  Bulletin  No. 
33,  ••The  Brown  Rat  in  (lie  United  Slates.” 
If  discusses  (his  troublesome  animal  from 
all  sides,  gives  an  account  of  the  damage 
done  by  it  both  here  and  abroad,  and  gives 
a  variety  of  means  for  its  destruction.  It 
will  be  a  practical  help  on  the  farm,  where 
rats  often  cause  heavy  loss. 


Trimming  Tree  on  Line.  | 

A  tree  stands  on  the  line  between  two 
farms  in  New  York  State.  What  is  the 
law  concerning  either  owner  destroying  the 
part  of  the  tree  trunk  on  his  side  the 
line,  or  cutting  off  the  branches  on  his  side? 

New  York.  s. 

The  law  protects  line  trees  and  will  give 
heavy  damages  for  cutting  them.  An  in¬ 
junction  will  lie  to  restrain  one  from  cut¬ 
ting  them.  Either  party  may  cut  off  the 
lower  limbs  and  gather  fruit  from  it,  but 
must  not  injure  it.  Trespass  will  lie  for 
any  injury.  If  the  tree  is  near  the  line, 
the  owner  of  the  trunk  is  entitled  to  all 
the  fruit,  even  though  the  roots  and 
branches  reach  over  the  line.  A  person 
injured  by  overhanging  branches  may  re¬ 
quire  tbe  owner  to  trim  them  off. — 34  Barb., 
547. 

Alteration  of  Line  Fence. 

My  neighbor  has  set  the  line  fence  over  j 
six  or  eight  feet  on  to  my  land.  lie  claims 
the  old  fence  was  not  on  the  line,  but  it  j 
had  been  there  more  than  20  years.  lie 
has  cut  down  some  small  trees,  and  marked 
others  like  line  trees.  Has  he  any  right 
to  do  such  tilings?  What  is  the  law  where 
a  man  cuts  down  line  trees?  If  I  have 
the  line  surveyed  out:  will  he  have  to  pay 
half  of  the  cost?  w. 

Vermont. 

You  should  get  an  accurate  survey  ot 
the  farm;  this  will  Indicate  the  exact 
boundary,  and  will  he  of  use  to  you  for 
all  time.  If  the  survey  supports  the  view 
of  your  neighbor  you  are  without  remedy. 
If  the  neighbor  is  trespassing  you  may  re¬ 
cover  for  all  the  damage  done  you,  and 
require  him  to  replace  the  fence  In  case 
of  dispute  call  in  the  fence  viewers,  who 
may  take  testimony  and  make  a  full  report 
as  to  boundary,  new  fence  and  share  of 
cost.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  cut  line 
trees. 

Dog  Killed  By  Automobile. 

About  8  1’.  M.  on  the  5th  of  June,  while 
driving  my  automobile,  I  accidentally  ran 
over  and  killed  a  dog  that  was  sleeping  in 
the  highway.  I  was  complying  with  every 
requirement  of  the  Connecticut  automobile 
law,  was  proceeding  at  moderate  speed,  and 
was  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road. 
Furthermore,  I  was  also  using  my  muffler 
cut-out  and  making  a  racket  distinctly  and 
emphatically  audible  at.  one  hundred  yards 
at.  least.  The  owner  of  said  dog  now  de¬ 
mands  $25  damages.  Will  you  ascertain 
the  extent  of  my  liability  and  advise  me 
accordingly?  e.  m.  g. 

Connecticut. 

The  owner  of  (lie  dog  must  prove  clearly 
to  the  jury  that  you  were  negligent,  and 
that  he  was  free  from  any  contributory  neg¬ 
ligence.  The  automobile  was  rightfully  on 
the  road,  proceeding  at  a  safe  pace,  com¬ 
plying  with  the  law.  watching  ahead  and 
giving  loud  alarm.  The  dog  has  a  right 
to  use  the  road,  but  not  as  a  place  for 
play  or  sleep.  The  auto  or  wagon  has  a 
superior  right  to  the  road.  We  do  not  see 
how  a  jury  can  give  a  verdict  for  damages. 
Yet  if  you  can  settle  the  case  you  should  do 
it,  ns  many  jurors  are  ready  to  mulct  the 
owner  of  an  automobile  on  any  pretext.  If 
the  owner  has  witnesses  who  will  swear 
that  you  wilfully  ran  down  the  dog,  or  that 
you  were  indifferent  to  its  life,  the  owner 
may  then  recover. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elafftic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  I’ A. 

Chicago,  Huston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery 
NEW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “READER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient, 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘The  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Make  It  Yourself 

If  you  have  timber,  save  money 
and  make  money  sawing  for 
others,  with  a  Portable 

American  Saw  Mill 

Simple,  reliable,  littlo  power 
needed,  no  experience  necessary. 
Catalog  free.  Also  describes  wood¬ 
working  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACH’Y  CO. 

129  Hope  St.,  Ilnckettstonn.X. J. 

1682  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


Lay  Your  Shingle,  Slate,  Clapboards  and 
Veranda  Floors  with 

Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaran¬ 
teed)  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

The  heads  won't  rust  off.  Just  as  good  as  old- 
fashioned  wrought  cut  nails.  Will  withstand  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  the  free  acid  present  in  the 
Sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  prices 
and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Conn. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 

Till:  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  <1*.‘s1-iumI  to  unpply  water  for  the  farm 
Imllillng.  Thin  outfit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  ami  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
Rais,  per  hour,  lf»  ft.  elevation;  boo  gal«.  ,25 
It. :  100  gals.,  f.O  ft.  Complete  outfit  $37.50, 
or  del.  at.  It.  K.  Sin.  $42.50. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  Information. 

J.  II.  KDWAKDS, 

50  Park  Place 


HENDRICKS  HAY  PRESSES 


You  have  seen  them  advertised  for 
years.  It’s  the  same  reliable,  reason- 
able-priced  press  that 
it  always  has  been. 
We  have  a  new  free 
catalogue  and  your 
name  on  a  postal 
mailed  to  us  will 
bring  it  to  you. 
llendriek*  lla.  Press  Co. 
Cornell  St.,  Kingston,?.  jY. 


NGO, 

roofing  I  ByA  Surety  Bond 


TO  CONVINCE  the  public  that 
3-ply  Congo  Roofing  will  really 
last  ten  years,  we  (urnish  with 
every  roll  a  bond  of  the  National  Surety 
Company  backing  up  our  guarantee. 

THIS  BOND  gives  you  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  that  our  promise  will  be  made  good. 

WE  DON’T  CONSIDER  that  the 

bond  is  necessary,  but  it  serves  to  show 
how  firmly  we  believe  in  the  durability 
of  our  product. 

ANY  MANUFACTURER  could 

say  as  we  do,  that  his  roofing  will  last 
ten  years,  but  we  show  that  we  mean 
business  when  we  back  UP  the  guarantee 
with  a  genuine  Surety  Bond. 

THE  ONLY  THING  for  us  to  do 
under  these  circumstances  is  to  make  a 
roofing  which  will  stand  the  test,  and 
outlive  the  guarantee  period. 


That  is  what  Congo  will  do. 

OTHERWISE,  we  could  not  afford 
to  bind  ourselves  over  to  a  Surety 
Company,  and  thus  insure  the  thousands 
of  Congo  roofs  which  are  being  laid 
every  year  all  over  the  country. 


FREE  SAMPLE 

WE  SHALL  BE  GLAD  to  send 

you  a  copy  of  the  bond  without  charge. 
We  will  also  send  you  at  the  same  time 
a  sample  of  Congo,  so  that  you  will  see 
the  reason  for  our  confidence. 

UNITED  ROOFING  AND  M’F’G  CO. 

Successors  to  Buchanan-Foster  Co. 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Ruralisms 

Not  Much  Fruit.  —  Unfavorable 
blooming  weather  following  the  exhaust¬ 
ing  drought  of  last  year  would  appear 
sufficient  cause  for  the  present  unflat¬ 
tering  prospects  for  orchard  fruits. 
Peaches  alone  promise  anything  like  a 
fair  crop,  though  the  young  fruits  have 
been  dropping  at  an  unexpected  rate. 
There  was  a  good  set  in  vigorous  or¬ 
chards,  and  if  rot  does  not  gain  too 
great  headway  at  ripening  time  there 
should  be  some  fine  fruits.  Plums  in 
general  have  failed,  only  a  few  Japans 
carrying  scattering  crops.  Natives  not 
only  lost  their  blooms  from  the  effects 
of  fog  and  rain,  but  much  foliage  and 
wood  as  well.  European  varieties  were 
better  pollenized,  but  Monilia  rot  ap¬ 
peared  when  the  fruits  were  only  half 
grown,  and  there  is  already  noticeable 
loss.  There  are  fewer  pears  in  sight 
than  has  been  the  case  since  Kieffers 
and  Le  Contes  have  been  commercially 
planted.  Fruits  can  only  be  counted  by 
the  dozen  in  orchards  that  have  hither¬ 
to  produced  by  the  carload.  Never  has 
there  been  such  a  prospective  shortage 
of  canning  pears.  Barlletts  and  other 
Europeans  are  better,  but  there  can  only 
be  a  fraction  of  an  average  crop.  Kief- 
fer  pear  money  has  long  been  counted 
a  substantial  asset  on  many  light  soil 
farms,  and  its  absence  will  scarcely  be 
made  up  by  increased  output  of  other 
available  crops.  There  is  more  promise 
in  apples,  but  the  full  crop  due  this 
year  will  be  far  from  realized.  The 
s-et  is  generally  light,  and  dropping  con¬ 
tinues.  Late  sorts  show  up  better  than 
early  ones.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
scale  and  fungus  disease.  Spraying  for 
Codling  larvae  appears  to  be  effectual  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  this  time. 
Good  orchards  promise  reasonable  rev¬ 
enue  to  competent  growers.  Quince 
blooms  came  out  at  a  favorable  time 
and  are  well  set.  Sour  cherries  promise 
an  average  crop.  Sweet  varieties  have 
greatly  suffered  from  rot  and  attacks  of 
fruit-eating  birds. 

Small  Fruits  Better. — Strawbeiries 
have  yielded  bountifully,  considering  the 
drought-dwarfed  plants  that  went  to 
their  Winter’s  rest.  The  quality  was 
unsatisfactory  at  first,  owing  to  dull 
weather,  but  has  since  greatly  improved. 
The  full  crop  and  increased  acreage 
appear  to  explain  the  rather  low  prices 
that  have  prevailed,  but  better  returns 
at  the  end  of  the  season  may  even 
up  matters.  Bramble  fruits  are  in  good 
condition,  red  raspberries  making  an 
unusually  fine  showing.  Blackberries 
and  dewberries  carried  full  bloom  and 
have  set  well.  Gooseberries  and  cur¬ 
rants  will  not  be  over-plentiful,  but  bid 
fair  to  finish  up  well.  Grape  bloom  has 
been  held  back  by  cool  weather,  but  is 
coming  on  well.  Few  Rose  beetles  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  last  week  in  June,  and 
no  great  damage  is  reported.  Our  gen¬ 
erally  reliable  Juneberries,  in  common 
with  all  early-blooming  fruits,  failed  in 
pollination,  and  the  resulting  crop  af¬ 
fords  little  surplus  over  the  demands  of 
berry-eating  birds. 

Siberian  Rhubarb. — Plants  of  an  ed¬ 
ible  rhubarb— a  form  of  the  common 
Rheum  Rhaponticum  of  our  gardens — 
grown  from  seeds  collected  at  Khabo- 
roosk,  Siberia,  near  the  northern  border 
of  Corea,  were  received  for  trial  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  July  24,  1907,  from  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  have  made  good  growth  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  supplied  a  few 
stout  stalks  for  table  use  this  Spring. 
The  leaves  are  broad,  rounded  and  deep 
green  in  color,  the  stalks  being  tinted 
with  rose  in  the  lower  third.  The 
flavor  was  mild  and  very  agreeable,  less 
astringent  than  Victoria  and  other  large 
sorts,  and  less  acid  than  Linnaeus  or 
Early  Strawberry.  A  smaller  quantity 
of  sugar  was  needed  to  fit  it  for  the 
table  than  any  of  the  well-known  gar¬ 


den  varieties;  while  the  fruity,  goose¬ 
berry-like  quality  so  greatly  appreciated 
in  this  early  esculent  was  marked.  The 
variety  is  said  to  be  entirely  hardy  in 
its  cold  Siberian  home,  and  may  be 
useful  for  breeding  for  improved  qual¬ 
ity.  Our  plants  show  too  great  tendency 
to  produce  seeds  for  profitable  garden 
culture,  but  this  defect  may  perhaps  be 
remedied  in  the  future. 

Asparagus  Beetles. — Can  you  tell  me 
what  I  can  use  to  kill  the  little  beetle 
that  comes  on  asparagus  when  the  weather, 
gets  warm,  about  the  middle  of  May?  It 
lays  a  little  black  egg  and  completely  cov¬ 
ers  the  stalk.  The  large  beetles  will  eat 
the  stalk.  I  have  about  one-half  acre,  and 
some  years  have  had  to  give  up  cutting  it 
on  account  of  those  beetles.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  anything  that  will 
keep  them  off.  N.  B.  c. 

Windsor,  Conn. 

There  appears  to  be  no  way  to  con¬ 
trol  the  Asparagus  beetle  on  edible  as¬ 
paragus,  except  prompt  cutting  of  the 
shoots  as  soon  as  the  tops  break  through 
the  soil.  Growers  of  green  asparagus 
suffer  great  loss  from  the  pest.  It  is 
easily  controlled  on  young  plantings  or 
seed  beds  by  dusting  the  tops  and  foli¬ 
age  with  Paris  green,  by  means  of  a 
sifter  or  air-gun,  using  the  green  either 
pure  or  mixed  with  flour  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  of  Paris  green  to  four 
pounds  of  cheap  flour.  The  application 
should  be  made  while  the  tops  and 
foliage  are  wet  with  rain  or  dew.  Of 
course,  such  poisons  cannot  be  used  on 
Asparagus  to  be  cut  for  the  table.  In 
small  patches  it  is  found  that  chickens 
readily  eat  the  beetles,  and  are  often 
able  completely  to  control  the  pest  dur¬ 
ing  the  cutting  season. 

The  Avocado  Pear — On  page  360  is  a 
letter  about  the  “avocado  pear.”  Prices 
quoted  are  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  very 
interesting.  Could  you  not  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  the  fruit  and  its  prospects,  and 
will  it  grow  anywhere  else  than  in  Florida? 

Amistad,  N.  M.  G.  w. 

The  avocado  pear  is  a  tropical  fruit 
found  growing  wild  from  Mexico  south 
to  Peru  and  Brazil.  It  is  also  known  by 
the  names  of  alligator  pear  and  mid¬ 
shipman’s  butter.  The  fruit  resembles 
a  large  purple  or  green  pear,  but  has 
very  oily  flesh,  and  contains  a  single 
large  seed.  It  is  used  more  as  a  vege¬ 
table  for  salad  making  than  as  a  fruit, 
but  it  is  growing  in  popularity.  The 
free  is  evergreen  and  cannot  endure 
frost.  It  is  successfully  cultivated  in 
the  warm  parts  of  California  and  in 
Florida.  Trees  are  generally  grown 
from  seed  and  begin  to  bear  in  five  or 
six,  .years.  There  are  several  good 
varieties,  the  best  of  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  budding  or  grafting,  which  is 
not  easy  to  accomplish.  Avocado  pear 
culture,  if  not  overdone,  bids  fair  to  be 
profitable  in  the  limited  frost-free  .por¬ 
tions  of  this  country,  as  the  taste  for 
the  fruit  seems  to  be  constantly  grow¬ 
ing.  You  should  be  able  to  grow  it  in 
New  Mexico. 

Stock  for  Plums. — What  kind  of  roots 
are  plums  usually  budded  on,  and  would 
they  do  well  on  peach  roots?  What  would 
apples  do  budded  on  quince  roots? 

Westport,  Pa.  m.  h.  p. 

Plums  are  budded  on  both  plum  and 
peach  stocks.  Japan  varieties  succeed 
better  on  peach  than  native  or  European 
kinds,  but  usually  live  longer  where 
worked  on  Japan  seedlings.  Probably 
the  best  stock  for  the  common  Europ¬ 
ean  kinds  is  the  Horse  plum,  a  small 
purple-fruited  variety  which  may  be  had 
from  most  wholesale  nurserymen.  In 
the  South  Marianna  stocks  are  largely 
used,  as  they  may  be  cheaply  grown 
from  cuttings,  but  this  kind  is  too 
tender  for  the  North.  Native  plums 
may  be  budded  or  grafted  on  the  Horse 
plum  or  their  own  seedlings,  but  the 
latter  often  sucker  excessively.  Natives 
rarely  thrive  on  peach  stocks.  The 
apple  does  not  make  a  lasting  union 
with  quince,  and  propagation  by  this 
means  is  impracticable.  Certain  pears 
succeed  better  on  quince  than  pear 
roots,  though  the  trees  are  dwarfed  by 
the  process. 


Black  Knot  in  Plums. — What  can  I  do 
for  black  knot  in  plum  trees,  and  worms 
that  eat  the  leaves  of  currant  bushes? 

Bethel,  Conn.  c.  r.  j. 

The  best  treatment  for  black  knot  in 
plum  trees  is  to  cut  out  the  knots  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  season,  going  way  down 
into  the  healthy  wood,  and  to  paint  the 
wound  with  a  strong  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  in  water.  Worms  on  currant 
bushes  will  be  easily  killed  by  dusting 
the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  noticed 
with  powdered  hellebore  or  Paris  green. 
Both  remedies  are  effectual,  but  the  hel¬ 
lebore  has  the  advantage  of  not  being 
poisonous  to  man  or  animal.  w.  v.  F. 

Drying  Hay  in  Kilns. 

J.  F.  J.,  Jeanerette,  Isa. — Can  you  put 
me  in  correspondence  with  anyone  who  is 
kiln-drying  hay  for  the  market?  Possibly 
you  know  of  some  of  the  stations  getting 
out  a  bulletin  on  this  subject,  and  if  so 
please  so  advise  me.  We  have  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  market  here  for  good  hay,  and  our 
rich  alluvial  soils  grow  the  various  grasses 
used  for  hay  successfully,  but  we  find  it 
very  difficult  to  cure  the  hay  here  owing  to 
the  natural  humidity  in  the  air  and  the 
frequent  rains  through  the  Summer  or 
growing  season.  Owing  to  the  excellent 
market  or  demand  for  hay  and  the  fact 
that  we  can  grow  it  very  successfully,  we 
would  like  to  investigate  the  advantages 
of  kiln  drying  if  it  is  feasible.  We  could 
use  for  fuel  the  crude  oil  at  about  75  cents 
per  barrel.  The  sugar  mills  and  refineries 
all  use  this  fuel  in  this  section,  as  it  is 
cheaper  than  wood  and  is  easily  used — 
feeding  automatically  as  it  were,  and  re¬ 
quiring  less  labor. 

Ans. — W!e  do  not  know  of  any  such 
plan  in  operation.  Can  anyone  tell  us 
about  it?  If  such  work  is  actually  be¬ 
ing  done  we  feel  confident  that  some, 
one  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  give 
the  facts.  *  We  have  read  of  some 
strange  ways  of  making  hay  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  weather  is  usually  wet. 
In  one  case  we  heard  of  a  farmer  who 
put  up  a  long  shed  made  of  galvanized 
iron.  It  was  made  in  sections — the  roof 
being  removable.  This  roof  was  taken 
off,  the  wet  hay  thrown  loosely  in,  and 
the  roof  put  on.  A  hot  fire  was  started 
at  one  end  and  a  big  fan  or  blower 
worked  at  the  other,  this  drawing  a 
strong  current  of  hot  air  through  the 
hay.  While,  of  course,  such  a  shed 
could  not  be  made  airtight,  this  plan 
was  sSid  to  give  fair  results.  Some 
such  plan  as  this  might  be  practical 
where  hay  is  high  and  fuel  cheap. 

Root-Worm  Beetle  on  Raspberries. 

J.  G.  W.j  Pracsburgj  AT.  Y. — We  have 
mailed  you  box  containing  small  bugs.  They 
eat  the  leaves  off  t lie  red  raspberries;  have 
eaten  one-half  acre  clean.  They  only  work 
when  it  is  warm  and  the  sun  shines.  We 
would  like  to  know  what  they  are  and 
how  to  get  rid  of  them;  have  sprayed  with 
Paris  green.  Wo  have  mulched  with  pea 
vines  for  two  years;  the  insects  seem  to  live 
in  the  pea  vines. 

Ans. — The  beetles  causing  the  injury 
to  the  red  raspberry  foliage  are  the 
adults*  of  the  strawberry  root-worm 
(Typophorus  -canellus).  The  grubs 
feed  on  strawberry  roots  during  the 
Summer  and  transform  to  beetles  in 
the  Fall.  These  adults  hibernate  under 
rubbish,  and  in  the  Spring  attack  the 
foliage  of  the  strawberry,  raspberrv, 
and  to  a  less  extent,  the  blackberry.  In 
the  present  case,  a  neighboring  patch 
of  old  strawberry  vines  doubtless  fur¬ 
nished  the  beetles,  and  the  mulch  of 
pea  vines  gave  them  ideal  Winter  quar¬ 
ters.  As  a  general  thing,  adult  beetles 
are  hard  to  kill  with  a  poison  spray, 
but  satisfactory  results  may  be  expected 
if  the  vines  are  given  a  thorough  appli¬ 
cation  of  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate 
of  three  pounds  in  50  gallons  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  It  is  better  to  use  the 
poison  in  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  than 
in  water,  since  the  former  is  distasteful 
to  the  beetles  and  acts  as  a  deterrent. 

C.  R.  CROSBY. 


To  kill  potato  bugs  and  to  check 
blight,  use  Bowker’s  Pyrox.  Sticks 
like  paint.  Cost  50c.  to  $1  per  acre. 
Mail  orders  to  Bowker  Insecticide  Co., 
Boston.  —Adv. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump 'earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
.  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 

i  — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
facturing  on  a  larf  z  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


COOPER’S 
TREE  SPRAYS 

a  ;  _  •'VJ  . 

VI  — For  Trees  In  Dormant  state 
V2  — For  Summer  Use 
V3-For  Leaf-eating  Insects 


Effective  In  the  highest  degree.  Are  highly 
Concentrated.  Absolutely  uniform  in  strength. 
Mix  instantly  with  water.  One  part  to  100  parts 
water.  No  sediment  to  clog  nozzles.  Harmless 
to  tho  trees  and  user.  Non-poisonous  to  animals 
grazing  under  trees.  Invigorate  and  cleanse 
tho  tree,  Write  for  pamphlet  of  convincing  testimony. 

Cyril  Francklyn  &  Co. ,62  Beaver  St.,  New  Y ork,  or 
Win.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  177  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


Niagara  Brand 
Products 

Unsurpassed  for— 

Convenience,  Economy 
and  Effectiveness . 

Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  Solution— 

For  Sucking  Insects  and  Fungus.  Better  than 
any  other  Spray  material. 

Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead — Kills  Bugs, 
Beetles,  Caterpillars,  Etc. 

Niagara  Bordeaux  Arsenate — Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide  Combined---beals  all  sum¬ 
mer  sprays. 

Niagara  Tree  Borer  Paint — Controls 
Borers  absolutely. 

Niagara  Gas  Sprayers— Built  in  7  styles. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogues,  prices,  etc.,  FREE. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 

Middleport,  N.  V. 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 


The  original.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  h.  p.  air 
cooled  engine  easily  detached  and  used  for  other 
work.  No  Experiment.  Seven  Vrars  of  Suc¬ 
cess.  Ask  the  user.  Our  1J4  air-cooled  complete 
power  spray  outtlt  *105.00.  Write  for  catalogue  1!> 
and  our  liberal  proposition. 

R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RAPID,  EASY  SPRAYING 

“AUtO-POp”  NOZZLE. 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution ,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 

by  using  the  M  Auto-Pop**  nozzle  on  the 
“Auto-Spray**  pump  Write  for  factory 
prices, spraying  guide  and  agency  offer. 

E.C. Brown  Co.,  28  Rochester, H 


WITH 

THE 


ijPPjY  POTATOES 

i- — "  Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — State  experiments  show  (tain  of  more 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  FREE. 

yiKI.II  r«KCE  1’UAII*  CO..  2  llthSU,  Llmirft,  H,I 

FERTILIZER  LIME  .MS 

WALTON  QU  Alt  KIES,  Harriglmrg;,  J’a. 


SELECT  NOW 

FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

TANKAGE  s  :  *12.00  PER  TON 

IRON  CITY  :  :  22.00  PER  TON 

Freight  Paid  To  Now  York  Stato  Points 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 
OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Notes. — I  never  knew  the  time 
when  so  many  different  kinds  of  work 
crowded  together  as  they  have  this  year. 
Strawberry  picking  began  earlier  than 
usual  and  stayed  late.  While  it  was  in 
full  blast  the  weeds  climbed  into  the 
new-set  plants  with  a  rush.  Just  as  the 
corn  needed  cultivating  the  weather 
changed  so  as  to  give  us  a  chance  at 
hay  making,  and  about  the  time  the 
mower  started  the  potato  beetles  hatched 
out  all  ready  for  their  usual  trade. 
We  had  to  pick  the  berries  and  kill  the 
bugs  and  we  ought  to  have  cultivated 
and  got  the  hay  under  cover.  To  make 
it  more  interesting  the  worst  “hot  wave” 
we  have  known  for  some  years  came 
upon  us.  “Had  to”  usually  comes  be¬ 
fore  'ought.”  There  is  more  grass  in 
the  corn  than  there  should  be,  but  we 

will  get  rid  of  that  in  July . 

The  strawberry  business  has  been  good 
this  year.  I  dug  up  a  plant  from  the 
Ivevitt  patch  and  had  it  photographed. 
It  will  be  shown  soon  with  full  explana¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  way  to  grow  the  Mar¬ 
shall  strawberry.  Our  fruit  was  fine 
and,  as  usual,  we  could  hardly  fill  our 
orders.  I  expected  to  advertise  in  our 
county  papers,  but  the  berries  adver¬ 
tised  themselves.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  Jack  started  out  to  deliver  two 
crates  of  fruit  and  had  a  few  extra 
boxes  on  the  seat.  Some  people  in  a 
motor  car  saw  the  fruit  and  stopped  to 
examine  it. 

“What  is  the  price?"  they  asked. 

“Fifteen  cents  or  two  for  a  quarter0” 

“Why  don’t  you  give  them  away?" 

The  next  day  that  car  rolled  into  our 
yard  and  the  people  bought  12  boxes. 
They  came  again  and  again  after  more, 
and  wherever  they  went  they  bragged 
about  the  fruit.  There  could  not  be  a 
better  form  of  advertising.  Many  a 
time  our  boys  went  out  with  a  load  of 
berries  and  people  said  they  had  al¬ 
ready  bought.  When  these  people  came 
to  look  at  the  fruit  they  took  it  even 
though  they  had  a  stock  on  hand. 
Those  big  Marshall  berries,  dark  crim¬ 
son  all  through  and  not  a  poor  one  in 
the  box,  advertise  themselves  if  any¬ 
thing  ever  did!  It  is  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  handle  such  goods.  I  should 
have  hard  work  to  drive  my  boys  out 
to  sell  the  small  and  inferior  berries 
with  which  the  market  has  been  flooded. 
As  it  is  our  folks  see  the  possibility  in 
berry  culture.  We  shall  increase  our 
planting — all  on  the  hill  plan — and  also 
try  our  hand  at  developing  a  new  seed¬ 
ling.  We  want  a  berry  with  the  Mar¬ 
shall  flavor  and  color,  but  more  pro¬ 
ductive . 1  here  is  something 

of  human  nature  to  be  learned  in  the 
berry  business.  I  told  the  little  girls 
they  could  have  a  patch  of  berries — per¬ 
haps  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre.  My 
original  plan  was  that  they  should  pick 
the  berries  and  have  all  they  could  earn 
in  this  way.  They  soon  learned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  can  make  money  easier 
by  hiring  others  to  pick  the  fruit  and 
then  selling  it.  They  could  pick  10  oi¬ 
ls  quarts  and  hire  others  to  pick  30,  and 
then  make  good  sales.  Sooner  or  later 
I  observe  that  certain  people  either  be¬ 
cause  they  are  brighter  than  others  or 
because  they  have  the  advantage  of  land 
or  capital  learn  to  make  a  profit  on  the 
labor  of  others.  I  can  find  no  fault  with 
my  girls.  At  first  I  thought  1  should 
limit  them  to  the  berries  they  pick  with 
their  own  hands,  so  as  to  have  only  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor,  but  it  is  after 
all  a  part  of  life  to  learn  how  to  man¬ 
age  the  labor  of  others  fairly  and  profit¬ 
ably . I  know  from  former 

experience  with  them  that  some  of  our 
readers  will  object  to  this  and  say  that 
no  one  should  be  taught  to  manage  the 
labor  of  another  so  as  to  profit  by  it. 

In  the  long  procession  of  humanity 
which  has  passed  before  me  I  observe  a 
large  proportion  of  men  and  women 
who  cannot  handle  their  own  labor  to 
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advantage.  Some  are  naturally  incap¬ 
able  through  lack  of  training,  careless¬ 
ness,  or  lack  of  ambition.  Some  have 
been  taught  to  do  only  one  thing,  and 
that  a  small  part  of  the  machinery  of 
life.  I  knew  a  man  who  for  many  years 
had  worked  in  a  shoe  factory  tending  a 
machine  which  cut  boot  heels  out  of 
leather.  That  was  all  he  could  do,  for 
he  had  made  no  effort  to  train  himself 
in  any  other  form  of  labor.  Another 
man  has  done  nothing  but  sell  fish  in  a 
market,  and  spent  no  time  or  thought 
studying  out  any  part  of  the  business 
except  that  of  cutting  up  fish  with  his 
knife.  These  men  are  out  of  a  job,  and 
cannot  find  work,  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  labor.  Of  course  there 
are  kind-hearted  people  who  say  sugh 
men  might  work  on  farms— but  what 
could  they  do  to  make  their  labor 
worth  what  it  costs?  The  problems  of 
life  are  complicated  and  hard.  I  think 
we  need  not  only  to  train  children  to 
labor,  but  also  to  train  them  to  man¬ 
age  the  labor  of  others  so  that  not  only 
will  the  laborer  be  worthy  of  his  hire, 
but  the  hire  be  worthy  of  the  laborer. 

Alfalfa. — We  cut  our  first  Alfalfa 
patch  this  year  on  June  24.  This  is  the 
fifth  year,  and  as  I  figure  it  the  tenth 
cutting  since  seeding.  Our  crop  was 
thin  and  the  grass  has  run  into  it,  yet 
it  gave  us  a  good  yield  and  I  expect 
2‘/j  tons  or  more  to  the  acre.  I  knew 
that  farm  animals  of  all  kinds  love  Al¬ 
falfa,  but  1  had  not  thought  of  it  as 
food  for  man.  A  few  weeks  ago  some 
of  the  papers  stated  that  students  at 
Creighton  University  in  Nebraska  were 
using  Alfalfa  meal  in  place  of  flour  or 
mixed  with  it,  in  making  bread,  gems, 
pancake  and  other  forms  of  food. 

1  hinking  it  might  be  a  newspaper 
fake  1  wrote  to  many  people  who 
ought  to  know.  "I  he  nearest  I  can  get 
to  it  is  the  following  from  Prof.  Cot¬ 
trell  of  Colorado : 

1  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where 
Alfalfa  meal  lias  been  used  for  human 
food,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other 
foods,  but  i  do  expect  that  sometime  meal 
from  Alfalfa  leaves,  the  stems  rejected, 
will  be  largely  used  for  human  food.  The 
dried  leaves  of  Alfalfa  contain  on  an  av- 
<  rage  24  per  cent  of  protein  in  an  easily 
digested  form.  Fresh  beef  usually  con¬ 
tains  less  than  20  per  cent  of  protein. 
Alfalfa  leaves  contain  about  (lie  same  per 
cent  of  protein  as  average  cheese,  and 
probably  in  a  more  easily  digested  form, 
nearly  double  the  protein  of  white  wheat 
Hour,  one-half  more  than  oatmeal,  and 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  com¬ 
mon!.  The  dried  leaves  are  a  mild  laxa¬ 
tive,  aid  in  the  digestion  of  foods  con¬ 
sumed  with  them.  Fed  to  animals,  the 
Alfalfa  leaves  produce  a  healthful,  thrifty 
condition  of  the  skin  and  hair.  The  leaves 
are  rich  in  those  mineral  substances  needed 
by  growing  children  and  animals  for  the 
development  of  muscle,  hone  and  blood.  Al¬ 
tai  t  a  will  yield  from  two  to  four  tons  of 
dried  loaves  per  acre,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  much  easier  problem 
to  separate  the  leaves  from  the  stems  and 
then  to  prepare  them  in  some  edible  form 
than  if  was  to  make  shredded  wheat  bis¬ 
cuits.  I  have  Iteen  surprised  that  some 
breakfast  or  health  food  man  has  not  un¬ 
dertaken  it.  It.  M.  COTTRELL. 

That  sounds  reasonable.  The  time 
may  come  when  we  can  feed  the  cows 
on  the  stems  and  our  families  on  the 
leaves.  The  old  King  of  Babylon  was 
forced  to  “eat  grass  like  an  ox”  by  way 
of  punishment.  Very  likely  some  health 
food  man  will  show  us  that  eating  Al¬ 
falfa  will  he  a  privilege  rather  than  a 
penance.  I  feel  sure,  at  least,  that  we 
have  come  to  an  end  of  cheap  bread 
in  this  country.  T  think  grain  will  be 
permanently  high  in  price  and  that  our 
people  are  to  be  driven  more  and  more 
to  substitutes  for  our  present  bread  and 
meat.  T  cannot  see  it  otherwise,  and 
that  is  partly  why  I  claim  that  there 
never  was  a  more  hopeful  outlook  for  a 
man  with  a  good  farm  than  right  now. 

Farm  Prospects.— When  you  find  a 
man  who  is  more  than  prosperous  you 
will  usually  learn  that  he  either  has 
what  amounts  to  a  patent,  or  has  some 
big  trade  advantage.  Either  thing  gives 
him  more  or  less  right  to  name  the 
Price  for  the  goods  he  sells,  and  hold 
them  up  until  that  price  is  paid.  When 
a  farmer  sells  a  bushel  of  wheat,  a 
pound  of  wool  or  cotton  or  a  carcass  of 


beef  or  pork  he  is  usually  forced  to 
say:  “What  will  you  give  me?”  When 
he  buys  them  back  in  bread  or  clothing 
or  as  a  dinner  the  seller  does  not  ask 
what  he?  will  give,  but  says:  “The  price 
is  so  much  !"  To  reach  real  prosperity 
as  I  see  it,  a  farmer  must  have  some¬ 
thing  which  represents  the  patent  or  the 
advantage.  Can  a  farmer  secure  a 
patent  on  the  goods  he  produces?  No. 
but  lie  can  study  and  develop  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  one  thing  until  he  has 
it  in  a  class  by  itself.  Our  boys  this 
year  found  that  we  had  the  same  thing 
as  a  patent  on  our  strawberries.  Tliey 
werc  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Later 
I  am  sure  that  our  Carman  peaches 
grown  in  sod  will  be  much  the  same. 
Let  a  man  take  one  thing,  be  it  corn,  . 
fruit,  wheat,  cows,  chickens  or  cats,  and 
study  it  to  the  core  and  learn  how  to 
develop  it  and  that  man  will  find  that 
he  has  the  same  thing  as  a  patent.  As 
for  trade  advantage,  I  think  we  are  to 
get  more  of  it  in  two  ways.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  not  keeping  up  with  demand, 
and  before  long  the  farmer  will  be  more 
in  the  position  of  one  who  is  selling 
not  because  he  has  to,  but  because  peo¬ 
ple  must  have  his  goods.  We  are  also 
to  have  more  and  more  of  the  advan-  1 
tage  which  now  goes  to  the  middle-  j 
men. 

Direct  Dealing. — Some  months  ago 
we  had  an  article  about  the  operations 
of  L.  FI.  Sheldon,  a  Vermont  man.  He 
is  a  good  grower  and  also  a  good  seller, 
for  he  deals  direct  with  town  people. 
Mr.  Sheldon’s  wife  has  developed  a 
business  in  baking  cake  which  amounts 
to  nearly  $3,000  per  year.  Here  I  give 
a  copy  of  one  of  Mr.  Sheldon’s  adver¬ 
tisements  as  it  appears  in  the  local 
paper : 

POOR  ECONOMY 

You  have  hoard  of  the  man  who  mixed 
sawdust  with  meal  for  his  lions.  A  set¬ 
ting  of  the  eggs  hatched  out  six  wood¬ 
peckers,  five  chickens  with  wooden  tooth¬ 
picks  for  legs  and  one  yellow-hammer.  I?ut 
he  was  the  prince  of  good  managers  com¬ 
pared  with  the  one  who  keeps  the  family 
on  high-priced  meats  and  economizes  oil 
fruits  and  vegetables.  We  sell  to-day 
onions,  lettuce,  asparagus  and  pie-plant. 
Peas  next  week.  Tomato,  celery,  cabbage 
and  pepper  plants. 

VALLEY  FARM 

Here  you  will  see  is  a  man  with  a 
patent  and  a  trade  advantage  on  his 
farm  crops.  Why,  there  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  skill  and  wit  could  count  for  so 
much,  in  selling  farm  produce.  There 
are  opportunities  for  all  in  this  line- 
more  for  some  than  for  others  because 
of  better  location  or  opportunity.  The 
best  chances  are  for  men  on  the  smaller 
places  who  can  watch  the  whole  thing 
and  mind  every  detail.  We  do  not  be¬ 
gin  to  realize  yet  how  much  a  parcels 
post  would  help  us  sell  goods  direct. 

From  Oregon.— We  had  a  call  last 
week  from  W.  K.  Newell  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Newell  came  East  to  look  about, 
and  see  if  he  could  find  these  apples 
"just  as  good  as  the  Pacific  fruit.” 
These  western  growers  want  to  know 
just  what  competition  they  must  face 
in  the  future.  Of  course  this  was  not 
the  time  of  year  to  find  the  best  fruit,  I 
but  a  skilled  grower  can  tell  what  is 
coming  from  the  appearance  of  the  or¬ 
chards.  Mr.  Newell  says  he  does  not 
sec  that  the  Pacific  coast  fruit  is  in  any 
danger  of  being  crowded  out  of  mar¬ 
ket.  Most  eastern  growers  are  content 
to  grow  “pie  fruit”  or  apples  which  are 
handled  at  wholesale.  I  did  not  realize 
how  carefully  those  Oregon  apples  are 
grown  until  Mr.  Newell  told  me  how 
the  trees  are  managed,  lie  illustrated 
on  some  of  my  young  trees  how  they 
are  cut  back  and  sprayed.  He  said  my 
trees  had  too  many  apples,  though  I 
know  they  will  develop  them  into  what 
we  call  fine  fruit.  He  would  hire  peo¬ 
ple  to  thin  out  half  the  apples.  When  ! 
it  comes  to  picking  and  packing  it  is 
evident  that  we  are  far  behind.  Those 
western  people  evidently  have  what 
amounts  to  a  patent  on  their  fruit.  I  ! 
still  believe  that  some  sections  of  the 
East  can  produce  superior  fruit,  but  the 
job  of  making  the  public  believe  it  will 
be  a  tough  one.  We  had  a  crate  of 
Marshall  berries  ready  for  delivery  at 
$3.  Mr.  Newell  said  he  saw  the  same 
grade  of  berries  selling  in  Boston  at  30 
cents  a  quart  and  more.  He  took  a  box 
of  our  fruit  and  arranged  the  berries 
on  top  to  show  how  this  fancy  trade  is 
packed.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
there  is  in  the  handling.  Mr.  Newell 
asked  me  to  try  Summer  pruning  on 
some  of  my  trees.  'The  idea  is  to  work 
in  July  and  cut  back  to  about  half  of 
last  year’s  growth,  all  around  the  top. 
This  is  said  to  drive  the  tree  to  earlier 
fruit  bud  making.  I  have  let  my  trees 
go  without  pruning,  believing  that  in 
this  way  I  can  get  earlier  fruiting  than 
by  cutting  back.  Let  us  see  about  it 

H.  W.  C. 


RELIANCE  LINE 


We  have  the  following  Rebuilt, 
slightly  used  engines  replaced  by 

RELIANCE 

Gasoline  Engines 

One  12  and  one  4  1-2  Horse  Olds 
One  6  Horse  International 
Two  3  and  Two  6  Horse  Webers 
Two  5  Horse  Alamos 
Two  4  Horse  Websters 
One  5  Horse  Fairbanks 
One  7  Horse  Ohio 
One  8  Horse  Peerless 
One  20  Horse  Peerless 
and  others.  Get  our  Bargain  Prices. 

Get  our  Catalog  N 

Brackett,  Shaw  6  Lunt  Company, 

Somersworth,  N.  H.,  and  95  Haverhill  St., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Who’s  Got  an  Ax  to  Grind 


or  any  other  work  to  do  that  can  ho  done  with  a 
gasoline  engine?  Do  it  with  a  WATERLOO / 
BOY.  We'll  send  you  one.  We’ll  allow  you  - 
to  use  It  for  thirty  days  tree.  Saw 
your  wood,  crind  your  feed,  churn  your  butter,  C  * 
turn  your  washing  niachino,  run  tho  separator. 
Prove  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  a  WATER-  j 
LOO  BOY.  If  it  does  not  give  you  pleas-  | 
ure  and  profit — if  it  does  not  entirely  satisfy  < 
you.  send  it  hark— WO  will  pay  tho  ( 
freight  both  ways  and  refund  your 

money.  If  you  wish  to  keop  it  wo  will  give  an  IroD  ‘ 

Olad  Guarantee  for  5  Years.  You  will  aave  money  1 
from  the  day  you  adopt  the  Water-  ‘ 

w  ^loo  Boy.  Write  us  fo r  catalog, 
prices  and  fur¬ 
ther  particulars. 


|  WATERLOO  GASOUNf' 
,««GINE  CO. 
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Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  - 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  Igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight, 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov* 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op¬ 
era  tion  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  i  n  building  tho  host. 
Seven  sizes:  1^  to  16H.P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  tolling:  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stlcknoy  En¬ 
gines  aro  tho  Best, 
Agents  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  A.Stichney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


Bale  at  Least  Cost 

Onr  Daisy  SELF- 
THREADING,  sett¬ 
ing  one-horso  hay 
sonly  one  on  which 
one  man  can  do 
all  the  work.  First 
successful  self- 
threading  de¬ 
vice,  automatic 
condenser  increases  re¬ 
sults.  Open  side  hopper. 
Free  trial.  Write  today 
for  Baler  Book  and  prices. 
CKO.  KKTKLCO.,  Quincy,  I1L 


LIGHTNING' 

strikes  thousands  of  barns  just  after  the  hay 
and  grain  have  been  put  in  them.  Are  you 
running  the  risk  of  losing  your  buildings, 
your  stock  and  your  whole  season's  crops  i 
by  one  terrible  flash?  Don't  take  that  risk. 
Government  statistics  show  that  good  Light¬ 
ning  Rods  will  protect  them. 

Put  Up  Your  Own  Lightning  Rods 

and  save  half  the  cost.  We  sell  Direct  to 
You — a  System  Complete,  ready  to  put  on 
your  buildings,  with  full  instructions  for  in¬ 
stalling.  Shipped  on  Approval ;  return  if 
not  satisfied.  Let  us  send  you  our  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  Free  Catalog  ask  for  them  today. 

The.  J.  A.  Scott  Company 

Mlrs.  Pure  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rods  | 

Dept.  I,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CIDER  PIIEiSES 

and  all  machinery  for 
making  fruit  Juicos,  etc. 

Most  reliable  and  econ¬ 
omical.  Catalogue  free. 

The  BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.  { 

312  Water  Street,  g. 

Syracuse,  N,  Y, 


THE 


“Gasoline 

^Engines  4  to  20  H.  PIT" 

M'odder  cutters,  corn  shellers,  wood 
_ saws,  etc.  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

MESSINCER  MFC.  CO.,  Bo*  3  .  Tatamy,  Pe. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  onrcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  discussion  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  quart 
of  milk  now  going  on  shows  that  many  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  must  be  working  at  a  loss.  Put  anything 
like  a  fair  price  on  a  farmer’s  labor  and  on  the  hay 
and  grain  he  grows  and  feeds  and  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  laps  over  the  wholesale  price.  The  handlers 
divide  up  between  them  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  as  the  producer  divides  with  the  hired  man, 
the  feed  dealer  and  the  tax  collector!  We  have  got 
to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  unprofitable  ‘’critters.”  Some 
of  them  are  in  the  barn  eating  feed  and  not  paying 
for  it  in  milk.  Others  are  hanging  between  the  farm 
and  the  consumer.  Don’t  forget  the  robber  cows 
while  we  are  after  the  middlemen. 

* 

In  fruit  growing  or  potato  sections  farmers  are 
familiar  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  Paris-green  or 
other  forms  of  arsenic.  In  parts  of  the  West,  notably 
the  Dakotas,  sulphate  of  iron  is  as  familiar -to  farmers 
as  arsenic  is  to  a  fruit  grower.  The  sulphate  of  iron 
is  used  for  spraying  to  kill  weeds,  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  it  are  sold  in  many  western  towns.  We  have 
not  yet  at  the  East  done  much  with  this  method  of 
weed  killing,  but  it  is  a  standard  method  in  Dakota 
and  Minnesota.  It  is  said  that  agents  and  dealers 
have  in  some  cases  forced  the  price  of  sulphate  of 
iron  up  to  three  cents  a  pound.  The  price  should  not 
go  above  95  cents  to  $1.03  for  100  pounds  in  large 
lots  and  excessive  prices  for  this  weed  killer  may 
be  set  down  as  “graft.” 

* 

Many  of  us  in  this  country  read  about  the  benefits 
of  a  parcels  post  in  England  or  Europe,  yet  we  do 
not  understand  what  it  would  mean  to  us.  Here  is 
part  of  an  advertisement  in  an  English  paper : 

FRESH  KISH 

FROM  THE 

SEA  TO  YOUR  DOOR 

Mr.  Knott,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  fish  by  post 
trade,  has  solved  the  problem  of  fresh  fish  being  supplied 
lo  your  door  direct  from  Grimsby. 

Really  fresh  fish  is  at  once  appetizing,  nutritious  and 
wholesome.  The  Standard  Fish  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Knott  is  the  founder,  will  send  to  your  door  a  sample 
hamper  of  six  pounds  of  assorted  fresli  fish,  cleaned  and 
ready  for  cooking,  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  for  2s.  Write  to¬ 
day.  You  will  be  delighted.  No  matter  where  you  live, 
you  will  receive  the  fish  fresh  by  return.  No  inferior 
fish  kept.  Absolute  freshness  with  the  SMELL  OF  Till*: 
SEA  on  it. 

This  fish  is  sent  by  mail.  For  87  cents  you  can  get 
14  pounds  of  fish  post  paid.  It  is  promptly  delivered 
in  good  condition  as  are  also  meats,  butter,  eggs  and 
fruit.  Think  for  an  instant  what  a  convenience  this 
would  be  in  our  country.  Think  how  you  as  a  farmer 
oi  gardener  could  develop  a  direct  mailagc  trade  with 
people  in  your  town!  Then  think  how  this  privilege 
is  denied  you  because  the  express  companies  and  poli¬ 
ticians  have  a  “pull.'’ 

* 

We  have  advised  our  people  to  plant  corn  and  many 
of  them  have  planted.  There  will  be  thousands  of 
acres  this  year  in  corn  which  have  for  a  long  time 
before  been  in  poor  pasture.  This  is  good,  but  now 
comes  the  next  step.  After  that  corn  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  do  not  let  the  soil  remain  bare  through  the 
Fall  and  Winter.  By  the  time  the  corn  stops  grow¬ 
ing  the  tough  old  pasture  sod  which  you  turned  under 
will  be  decaying  and  giving  up  nitrate  or  the  most 
soluble  form  of  nitrogen.  That  always  takes  place 
rapidly  during  late  Summer  and  Fall.  The  sod  is 
then  warm  and  usually  moist — which  makes  just  the 
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condition  for  this  nitrate  formation.  If  the  soil  is 
left  bare  after  the  corn  is  cut  a  large  part  of 
these  soluble  nitrates  will  be  washed  out  of  the  soil 
in  both  surface  *and  drainage  waters.  If  you  can 
have  some  close-growing,  living  plant  to  follow  the 
corn  much  of  this  nitrogen  will  be  saved,  for  the 
young  plants  will  use  it  before  it  is  washed  away. 
The  loss  of  nitrates,  through  leaving  the  soil  bare, 
will  sometimes  run  to  $5  or  more  per  acre.  A  "catch 
crop,”  which  means  one  seeded  in  the  corn,  will  save 
practically  all  of  it.  We  shall  discuss  the  different 
crops  used  for  this  purpose  in  time  for  using  them, 
but  now  we  ask  you  to  begin  to  think  about  sowing 
something  in  that  corn. 

LUTHER  BURBANK  AND  THAT  $10,000. 

The  case  of  Luther  Burbank  and  his  Wtmderberry 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  Mr.  Burbank 
claims  that  he  “created”  this  plant;  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  like  it  on  earth  and  that  it  was  produced  by 
combining  Solanum  guineense  and  S.  villosum.  He 
also  says  that  this  Wonderberry  was  introduced  and 
sold  by  John  Lewis  Childs.  In  a  letter  to  Joseph 
Meseck  Mr.  Burbank  made  a  definite  offer  of  $10,000 
to  anyone  who  will  prove  that  this  Wonderberry  is  a 
black  nightshade.  We  take  up  Mr.  Burbank’s  chal¬ 
lenge  and  intend  to  earn  that  $10,000. 

We  have  tried  to  get  Mr.  Burbank  to  state  what 
he  requires  as  proof,  but  thus  far  he  has  failed  to 
do  so.  We  are  left  to  assume  that  by  "black  night¬ 
shade”  he  means  the  plant  described  by  Gray  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

8.  Nigrum.  Linn.  Black  or  common  nightshade.  Low 
weed  of  shady  grounds,  much  branched,  nearly  smooth, 
with  ovate  wavy-toothed  or  sinuate  leaves,  very  small 
white  flowers,  and  globular  Mack  berries,  said  to  bo 
poisonous. 

Seeds  of  the  Wonderberry  Mere  bought  from  John 
Lewis  Childs  and  carefully  planted  in  greenhouse  so 
as  to  fruit  them  early.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  seeds  were  Wonderberry  and  that  these  seeds 
grew  into  the  same  identical  plants  which  were  ex¬ 
amined  by  Dr.  Wheeler  and  Prof.  Corbett.  They  both 
pronounce  the  plants  black  nightshade,  and  so  do 
others  in  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Mexico,  who  have 
been  able  to  fruit  the  plant  in  that  warmer  climate. 
We  claim  therefore  to  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Wonderberry  seeds  bought  of  the  introducer,  John 
Lewis  Childs,  grew  into  plants  which  the  highest  au¬ 
thorities  pronounce  Solanum  nigrum  or  black  night¬ 
shade.  Having  met  Mr.  Burbank’s  challenge  in  this 
way  we  now  call  upon  him  to  put  up  the  $10,000  or 
state  what  further  proof  he  demands. 

There  are  some  other  matters  connected  with  Mr. 
Burbank’s  “novelties”  which  we  arc  ready  to  enter 
with  him  when  lie  settles  this  $10,000  offer.  We 
believe  in  sticking  to  one  thing  until  it  is  settled. 
The  Wonderberry,  as  we  have  tested  it,  is  a  worth¬ 
less  thing,  and  thousands  who  bought  it  on  Burbank  s 
statement  will  be  disgusted.  We  are  not  discussing 
the  quality  of  this  berry  or  the  merits  of  -Burbank's 
other  self -praised  “creations.”  We  will  take  that  up 
in  good  time.  Just  now  we  are  working  on  the 
botanical  character  of  the  Wonderberry,  for  the  $10,000 
offer  hangs  upon  that  point.  We  invite  a  careful 
reading  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  letter.  There  may  be  public 
men  who  could  write  a  more  egotistical  epistle,  but 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  their  remarks  in 
print.  Mr.  Burbank  tells  us  three  times  in  this  re¬ 
markable  document  that  his  words  are  very  valuable. 
We  hope  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  benevolent 
spirit  which  prompts  our  generous  friend  to  present 
us  with  this  $150  article.  If  such  men  as  E.  W.  Bull 
or  Jacob  Moore  could  have  received  $100  per  column 
for  praising  their  own  “creations”  they  would  not 
have  ended  their  days  in  want  and  sorrow.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  says  we  must  state  the  price  we  will  pay  before 
we  can  expect  any  more  of  his  words.  The  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  we  promise  Mr.  Burbank 
$1,000  if  he  will  tell  us  what  proof  he  demands  that 
the  Wonderberry.  sold  by  John  Lewis  Childs,  is  black 
nightshade.  He  is  to  pay  this  $1,000  to  himself  so 
as  to  be  sure  of  it  and  send  us  only  $9,000  of  the 
sum  he  has  offered.  We  think  that  Mr.  Burbank,  in 
dodging  away  from  his  offer,  fails  to  take  the  good 
advice  of  his  old  father,  for  he  has  surely  stepped  into 
a  hornets’  nest. 

* 

Ten  years  ago  such  an  article  as  J.  Grant  Morse 
writes  on  page  661  would  have  been  regarded  as  too 
radical  by  many  farmers.  It  will  now  be  called  a  sen¬ 
sible  statement.  This  merely  shows  how  rapidly  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  is  being  made  in  this  country  and  how 
clearly  country  people  have  come  to  realize  the  situ¬ 
ation.  It  is  the  general  opinion  wherever  we  go  that 
if  the  public  had  really  known  what  Congress  would 
do  with  the  tariff  bill,  Mr.  Taft  never  would  have 
been  elected.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  great  truth 
that  in  order  to  get  what  they  need  the  people  must 
control  their  public  men  through  direct  nominations. 


The  great  fertilizer  case  in  Ohio  seems  to  have 
been  ended.  You  will  remember  that  the  Smith  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.  secured  injunctions  restraining  the  Ohio 
State  Board  from  issuing  its  fertilizer  reports.  The 
company  also  brought  suit  against  the  Board  and  its 
members  for  damages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State 
of  Ohio  sued  to  take  the  charter  away  from  the 
Smith  Company  and  to  stop  it  from  operating  “sub¬ 
sidiary”  companies.  It  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
operating  several  so-called  companies  selling  the  same 
class  of  goods  under  various  names  and  tlii-.s  work¬ 
ing  up  a  form  of  “competition.”  The  end  of  all  this 
litigation  is  given  in  the  following  news  report: 

By  an  agreement  reached  Between  the  State,  through 
Attorney  General  Denman,  and  the  company,  judgment 
%vas  entered  in  the  Supreme  Court  debarring  the  <<>inpany 
from  operating  its  subsidiary  companies  and  from  vio¬ 
lating  the  fertilizer  laws.  All  that  the  State  asked  for 
except  the  taking  away  of  the  charter*  is  granted.  The 
Smith  company  agrees  to  dismiss  all  the  suits  brought 
by  it  against  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  its  in¬ 
dividual  members,  and  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  case. 

The  Smith  Company  is  directly  forbidden  to 
violate  the  inspection  law  or  to  sell  fertilizers  which 
are  below  standard  or  short  in  weight.  Thus  any 
future  violation  of  the  fertilizer  law  will  render  the 
Smith  Company  not  only  liable  to  civil  suit,  but  to 
action  for  contempt  of  court.  The  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  justified  in  its  fight  last  year.  If 
the  case  had  been  presented  to  Ohio  farmers  as  it 
should  have  been  and  might  have  been,  the  Smith 
Company  would,  without  doubt,  have  quit  long  ago. 

* 

We  originated  the  term  “Bashful  State”  as  applied 
to  Vermont,  and  no  one  has  yet  found  fault  with  it. 
It  seems  that  the  people  are  not  all  so  backward  about 
asserting  their  rights  and  desires.  There  was  to  be 
a  Grange  gathering,  but  the  day  brought  one  of  the 
worst  storms  of  a  stormy  season.  This  is  the  way 
the  local  paper  puts  it : 

Time  and  again,  some  husband  would  look  out  ou  the 
landscape  and  declare,  “Well,  we  can’t  go  to  Sheldon’s 
to-day!"  But  the  wife  was  quick  to  speak  up.  “If  you 
can’t  go  just  hitch  up  the  horse  and  I  will  go.”  It  re¬ 
sulted  in  both  going  in  spite  of  the  rain,  which  came 
down  in  torrents. 

Of  course  it  resulted  that  way  when  the  wife  had 
decided  to  go.  We  hear  much  about  the  down-trodden 
farm  woman,  yet  the  great  majority  of  farmer’s 
wives  are  able  to  manage  things  so  that  they  rule  the 
destiny  of  the  household  for  good  or  ill. 

* 

Alfalfa  leaves  as  human  food !  Thus  far  the  won¬ 
derful  stories  about  Alfalfa  have  been  based  upon  its 
value  for  feeding  animals  and  the  soil.  Are  we  now 
to  go  further  and  look  for  Alfalfa-fed  men  to  do  the 
great  work  of  the  world?  Prof.  Cottrell  tells  us  on 
page  659  that  this  is  probable,  and  he  makes  out  a 
good  case.  We  have  scoured  the  country  for  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  show  the  actual  use  of  \ltalfa  as 
human  food,  but  this  is  the  nearest  we  come  to  it : 

As  to  the  use  of  Alfalfa  meal  iu  the  West  for  human 
food,  I  know  from  experience  of  nothing  of  the  kind. 

I  read  a  short  time  ago  of  a  meeting  of  manufacturers 
of  Alfalfa  meal,  in  Kansas  City,  I  think,  where  eaeli 
guest  at  the  banquet  was  supplied  with  two  biscuits  in 
which  Alfalfa  meal  formed  the  important  ingredient.  Tin- 
account  went  on  to  state  that  one  of  these  biscuits  was 
to  l>e  eaten  at  the  banquet  and  the  other  taken  home  as 
a  souvenir  of  the  occasion.  In  reality,  the  account  goes 
on  to  say,  practically  every  guest  was  so  fond  of  the 
dainty  that  he  ate  both  of  the  biscuits  and  had  nothing 
to  carry  home  with  him  but  t lie  memory.  Of  course,  we 
know  people  do  strange  tilings  at  banquets,  and  that  they 
may  have  confused  their  eating  and  drinking  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  forget  the  souvenir ’feature.  This  is  all 
I  know  of  the  use  of  Alfalfa  meal  for  such  purposes. 

We  believe  fully  that  the  day  of  cheap  bread  has 
gone.  High  prices  for  grain  are  reasonably  sure  to 
continue  and  as  a  consequence  new  forms  of  food 
will  be  utilized.  Some  of  the  immigrants  who  come 
from  Southern  Europe  do  the  hardest  work  on  a  diet 
that  includes  little  or  no  meat.  As  is  pointed  out  on 
page  659,  Alfalfa  leaves  form  a  good  chemical  sub¬ 
stitute  for  meat  and  cheese  and  surely  Alfalfa-fed 
animals  have  strong  bodies.  We  are  certainly  ready 
to  try  the  meal  when  some  one  gets  ready  to  pre¬ 
pare  it.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

DO  WE  EAKN  THAT  $10,000. 

Yes,  most  sandy  soils  are  lacking  in  lime. 

Drink  plenty  of  water,  and  do  not  forget  the  horses. 

My— but  the  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  garden  help 
out ! 

Gov.  Hughes  has  appointed  L.  L.  Morrell,  of  Kinderhook, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Geneva  Station. 
No  better  man  could  be  found  for  the  position. 

Many  readers  have  asked  us  to  print  the  mixture  of 
grains  which  O.  W.  Mapes  uses  as  a  dry  inash  for  liens. 
Mr.  Mapes  is  not  yet  ready  to  make  his  formula  public, 
lie  considers  it  a  "trade  secret.” 

Here  is  a  Connetieut  nutmeg — not  of  the  basswood  va¬ 
riety  :  “I  think  that  good  men  can  be  made  even  better 
by  reading  The  R.  X.-Y.,  and  therefore  request  that  the 
following  named  intelligent  farmers  be  benefited  by  having 
The  R.  X.-Y.  sent  to  them  for  10  weeks.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Seventeen  miners  were  kill'd  and  16 
others  terribly  burned  in  an  explosion  June  23  at  YVehrum, 
Pa.,  in  mine  No.  4  of  the  Lackawanna  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 
Mine  No.  4,  where  the  explosion  occurred,  is  the  most 
modern  plant  in  Indiana  County.  The  slope  and  a  shaft 
pierce  a  virgin  coal  field  of  10,000  acres,  which  had  been 
untouched  by  a  pick  until  about  1902,  when  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Coal  and  Coke  Company  bought  the  property.  The 
entire  product  of  the  mine  is  shipped  to  Buffalo,  to  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  where  it  is  coked.  .  .  . 

To  prevent  kidnaping  in  the  schools  of  Nutley,  N.  J.,  the 
Board  of  Education  has  adopted  a  resolution  prohibiting 
a  visitor  from  taking  any  child  in  a  grade  below  the  sev¬ 
enth  from  any  of  the  school  buildings  during  class  hours. 

.  .  .  Frank  II.  Roland,  a  chauffeur  of  168  West  Forty- 

sixth  street.  New  York,  who  recently  took  his  employer's 
car  for  an  extended  joy  ride  and  was  charged  with  steal¬ 
ing  the  car,  pleaded  guilty  June  24  in  General  Sessions 
before  Judge  Swann  and  was  sentenced  to  not  more  than 
three  nor  less  than  two  years  in  Sing  Sing.  Roland  worked 
for  Charles  B.  Church,  of  205  West  Fifty-seventh  street, 
lie  borrowed  Mr.  Church's  car  on  April  29  last  without 
asking  permission  and,  taking  on  board  a  party  of  friends, 
started  on  a  10  days’  trip.  He  was  arrested  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  Fire  June  24  destroyed  the  big 
Fort  William  Henry  Hotel,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George, 
i  ntailing  a  loss  of  8500.000.  The  property  is  owned  by 
i  lie  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  and  will  doubtless 
•  e  rebuilt.  Manager  J.  F.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Wilson  and  150 
servants  were  in  the  building  making  ready  for  the  open¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  escaped  in  their 
night-clothing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  lost  over  $1,000 
worth  of  personal  effects.  .  .  .  Arthur  P.  Heinze, 
brother  of  F.  Augustus  Heinze,  the>  copper  man.  and  a 
member  of  the  brokerage  firm  of  Otto  Heinze  &  Co.,  was 
found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
June  26,  of  impeding  corruptly  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  by  inducing  Tracy  S.  Buckingham,  the  transfer  clerk 
of  the  United  Copper  Company,  to  go  to  Canada  and  thus 
escape  service  of  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  subpoena. 

Fire  which  started  in  the  storage  plant  of  the  Atlas  Oil 
Company,  a  Cleveland  concern,  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  .Tune  25, 
destroyed  the  oil  company’s  plant  and  the  warehouse  of 
the  Orchard  &  Wilhelm  Furniture  Company,  causing  a  loss 
estimated  at  from  $125,000  to  $150,000.  .  .  .  One  of 

the  most  destructive  fires  that  has  visited  Trenton,  N.  ,T.. 
in  years  swept  away  the  plant  of  the  Trenton  Rubber 
Company.  June  26.  The  loss  will  reach  $125,000,  and 
200  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  .  .  .  Mayor 

Busse,  of  Chicago,  has  demanded  vigorous  action  on  the 
part  of  the  police  and  all  other  city  departments  toward 
solving  the  bomb  explosion  in  the  down-town  district, 
June  27.  The  explosion  in  the  center  of  the  block  bounded 
by  Dearborn,  Clark,  Madison  and  Washington  streets, 
which  shook  the  loop  district  at  midnight,  has  aroused 
the  greatest  concern  and  indignation  among  business  men. 
Itj  resulted  in  probably  fatal  injuries  to  one  man,  more 
or  less  serious  injuries  to  a  score  of  other  persons,  put 
1.800  telephones  out  of  commission  and  caused  damage 
exceeding  $100,000  to  surrounding  property.  Police  officials 
are  of  the  opinion  that  labor  troubles  of  the  Chicago  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  are  responsible  for  the  outrage.  The  State 
authorities  threaten  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
uf  the  Chicago  police,  as  this  is  the  thirty-first  case  of 
bomb-throwing  for  which  they  find  no  adequate  explana¬ 
tion,  nor  have  they  succeeded  in  convicting  the  perpe¬ 
trators.  .  .  .  During  a  violent  thunder-storm,  June  28. 

lightning  struck  a  feed-wire  of  the  Edison  Company’s  line 
in  Crescent  street,  near  Glen  street,  East  New  York, 
burned  the  insulation  from  a  wire  running  down  a  pole 
and  short-circuited  the  electric  current.  John  Keenan 
took  a  tin  pail  of  water  and  went  out  to  quench  the 
blaze,  which  the  current  had  started  near  the  foot  of 
t  he  pole.  Keenan's  clothing  was  wet  and  the  ground  on 
which  he  stood  was  soaked  with  rain.  As  he  dashed  the 
water  on  the  sputtering  wire  a  circuit  was  completed  with 
the  flying  water,  the  metal  pail  and  its  1  ale,  the  person 
of  Keenan  and  the  ground,  and  the  illuminating  current 
of  2.700  volts  passed  through  his  body,  no  was  Instantly 
killed.  .  .  .  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

handed  down,  June  29,  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the  five 
Bishops  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who 
charged  that  the  Southern  railroads  in  general  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  negro  passengers.  The  complaint  of  the 
negro  Bishops  was  submitted  first  to  President  Roosevelt 
last  Summer  and  he  referred  it  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  informally  suggesting  to  members  of 
the  commission  that  a  comprehensive  investigation  be  made 
of  t  He  manner  in  which  negroes  were  treated  by  the 
Southern  carriers.  The  commission  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  and  gave  extended  hearings.  It  developed 
t  lie  fact  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  Southern  carriers  or 
tin*  Pullman  company  to  discriminate  against  negro  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  in  its  opinion  handed  down  to-day  it  was 
held  “that  discrimination  or  prejudice  has  not  been 
shown,”  and  ordered  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. — Senator  Carter,  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  June  26,  establish¬ 
ing  a  postal  savings  bank  system.  A  board  of  trustees  is 
provided  for,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer, 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attorney-General,  who 
shall  have  charge  of  the  postal  bank  system  and  who 
shall  make  annual  reports  to  Congress.  Any  person  more 
than  20  years  old  may  make  deposits  and  married  women 
are  allowed  to  open  accounts  free  from  any  control  or  in¬ 
terference  by  their  husbands.  An  initial  deposit  of  $1  is 
necessary  to  open  an  account,  tut  no  person  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  deposit  more  than  $100  in  one  month.  No  per¬ 
son  can  have  more  than  one  account.  For  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  persons  who  desire  to  deposit  amounts  of  money 
less  than  one  dollar,  postal  savings  stamps  of  10  cents 
and  multiples  thereof  may  be  bought  and  affixed  on  a 
postal  savings  card.  When  this  card  is  full  the  amount 
represented  by  the  stamps  it  contains  is  entered  upon  a 
bank  book.  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
cent  a  year.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

OLEO  LEGISLATION.— ■Secretary  MacVeagh  considers 
that  the  present  oleo  law  is  ineffective,  and  permits  fraud 
and  deception,  lb*  suggests  the  following  changes:  The 
restriction  of  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  to  consumers,  sizes 
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of  packages,  say  one,  two  and  three  pounds;  the  plain 
marking  of  the  package  and  inside  wrappings  as  oleo¬ 
margarine,  the  stamping  of  each  package  with  a  revenue 
stamp  in  such  manner  that  the  package  could  not  be 
opened  without  destruction  of  the  stamp,  the  stamping 
of  the  package  to  make  it  distinctive,  and  such  other  de¬ 
vices  as  would  make  it  as  nearly  as  possible  impracticable 
to  sell  oleomargarine  as  butter.  These  devices  would  be 
aided  by  improved  administrative  aids  for  the  detection 
of  any  infraction  of  the  law.  A  tax  of  two  cents  a  pound 
on  loth  oleo  and  renovated  butter  is  suggested.  All  oleo¬ 
margarine  now  pays  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  being 
rated  as  uncolored,  only  one-tenth  paying  the  tax  of  10 
cents,  as  colored,  although  a  great  bulk  of  the  former  is 
fraudulently  colored  and  is  sold  as  butter.  Consequently 
the  proposed  tax  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  oleomargarine 
and  renovated  butter  would  increase  the  revenues  nearly 
82.000,000  a  year. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  expects  to  hold  its  Summer  field  meeting 
at  the  home  of  Wm.  II.  Reid,  at  Tennent,  near  Freehold, 
Monmouth  County,  Wednesday,  July  21.  Winter  meeting, 
December  21  and  22,  at  Trenton. 

A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
was  held  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  June  26.  They  report 
8.000  cows  have  been  added  since  their  last  meeting,  with 
several  counties  just  starting  to  join  the  organization. 


THE  REMEDY  FOR  MILK  PRICES. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  cost  of  producing 
milk.  The  correspondents  generally  agree  that  milk  can¬ 
not  be  produced  at  the  present  prices  of  grain  and  labor, 
and  sold  at  the  average  price  of  milk  for  the  last  year, 
with  profit  to  the  producer,  and  he  must  be  a  good  man¬ 
ager,  and  give  careful  attention  to  his  business  or  he 
will  be  a  loser.  My  own  experience  as  a  milk  producer 
has  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  I  cannot  afford  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  unless  conditions  change.  1  have  noted  various 
remedies  suggested  for  the  bettering  of  conditions.  While 
l  laming  the  Bordens  and  tin*  N.  Y.  Milk  Exchange  for  the 
low  prices,  the  only  possible  remedy  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  milk  producers,  and  it  is  so  simple  and  easy  to 
apply  that  I  wonder  at  their  lethargy  in  the  matter.  Let 
every  shipper  of  milk  cut  down  his  output  10,  15  o.r  25 
per  cent,  and  see  how  quickly  conditions  will  change. 
There  are  very  few  dairies  of  15  or  more  cows  that  could 
not  be  reduced  by  taking  out  several  of  the  poorest  cows 
and  not  make  the  herd  more  valuable.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect.  the  Bordens'  price  nor  the  N.  Y.  Milk  Exchange  price 
of  milk  to  increase  when  you  are  forcing  upon  them  more 
milk  than  they  want.  The  price  of  feed  sniffs  the  coming 
Winter  will  be  very  high.  Prepare  to  meet  that  condition 
by  planning  to  need  and  feed  less.  Less  production  is  the 
only  remedy  for  an  increase  in  price.  amos  smith. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  PEOPLE  vs.  THE  U.  S.  SENATE. 

I  have  taken  some  interest  lately  in  the  attitude  of 
different  Congressmen  in  regard  to  the  tariff  measure.  The 
olden  times  when  the  Republicans  were  for  high  tariff  and 
the  Democrats  were  for  low  tariff  have  passed  away,  and 
the  true  principle  of  the  tariff  is  being  so  generally  un¬ 
derstood  that  now  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
are  crying  for  “protection.” 

In  ti  recent  issue,  the  “Youth's  Companion."  in  com¬ 
menting  on  “The  Price  of  Wheat,”  says:  “The  wheat 
situation  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  the  country,  for 
unless  there  is  an  increase  of  production,  the  price  will 
be  permanently  higher  than  now.  In  1880,  less  than  30 
years  ago,  the  United  States  produced  10  bushels  of 
wheat  for  every  person  in  the  country.  Last  year  it 
produced  only  7%  bushels.  There  is  only  one  possible 
result,  and  that  is  an  increase  in  price.  This  unde¬ 
sirable  outcome  can  only  be  prevented  by  planting  more 
acres  of  wheat  or  making  those  acres  already  planted 
produce  more  to  the  acre.”  What  the  “Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion”  says  in  regard  to  wheat  is  just  as  applicable  to 
other  farm  staples.  A  few  years  ago  the  Kansas  farmers 
were!  actually  burning  corn  for  fuel,  yet  to-day  corn  in 
Kansas  is  worth  more  than  it  used  to  be  in  New  York. 
“Production  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  population.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  Still  Congress  keeps 
merrily  on  giving  “protection  to  infant  industries,”  even 
though  these  infant  industries  have  grown  until  they  re¬ 
semble  the  spectacle  of  a  yearling  Durham  bull  calf  suck¬ 
ing  his  little  Jersey  mother.  The  manufactories  of  the 
country  are  prosperous.  They  are  “protected”  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  than  the 
farmer  can  pay,  and  they  are  protected  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  produce  a  poorer  quality  of  goods  (and  force 
the  people  to  buy  them)  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Our  Congressmen  are  not  fools,  and  they  must 
know  that  these  conditions  are  not  good  for  the  country 
in  general.  Why,  then,  do  they  pursue  this  line  of 
action?  Is  it  because  the  protected  ones  contribute  so 
liberally  to  the  campaign  funds,  and  are  willing  to  help 
out  the  meager  salaries  of  the  Congressmen?  Or  are  so 
many  of  our  representatives  either  directly  or  indirectly 
engaged  in  “protected”  business  that  they  simply  “pro¬ 
tect”  themselves?  If  these  things  should  lie  so,  would 
not  a  sensible  direct  primary  law  prove  a  “protection" 
to  the  farmers?  J.  chart  mouse. 


COST  OF  A  QUART  OF  MILK. 

We  continue  the  discussion  by  printing  another  article 
from  the  Newtown  (Conn.)  Bee.  This  is  written  by  F. 
II.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Smith  argued  that  farmers  who  figured 
the  cost  of  milk  charged  too  much  for  the  hay  they  fed, 
and  that  the  manure  pile  represented  a  good  profit : 

“When  once  tiie  farmers  begin  to  look  squarely  at  their 
condition  and  realize  the  depressed  state  of  affairs,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  milk  business,  there  is  some  chance  that 
action  will  he  taken.  As  I  am  engaged  in  the  production 
of  milk  I  am  willing  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  where  that 
“loose  screw”  (bat  Mr.  Lovell  suggested  is.  In  the  first 
place,  I  will-  have  to  take  exception  in  a  friendly  way 
to  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Smith.  lie  says 
that  the  Bordens  net  as  a  shield  to  us  from  the  "big 
stick”  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health.  1  cannot  see 
it  in  this  way.  The  Board  of  Health,  sends  a  man  every 


year  to  inspect  our  dairies  and  he  aets  independently  of 
the  Bordens.  They  merely  furnish  him  with  a  lisi  of  the 
dairies  supplying  milk  to  their  creameries.  If  I  were  to 
carry  out  full^  tin*  suggestions  sent  me  last  Winter  by 
the  Board  of  Health  in  which  a  “reasonable  time  would 
be  given  to  comply,”  I  would  be  producing  practically  cer¬ 
tified  milk,  which  retails  for  12  and  15  cents  per  quart, 
and  would  be  receiving  for  it  a  price  that  is  being  paid 
by  city  people  for  spring  water.  lie  further  says  that  we 
might  lessen  the  cost  of  production  by  feeding  a  cheaper 
quality  of  hay.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  farmer 
tvho  tries  to  fool  the  cow  gets  the  worst  end  of  the 
bargain.  Early  cut  bay  of  prime  quality  is  very  necessary 
for  economical  milk  production.  Any  variation  in  the 
quality  of  bay  or  stalks  will  be  noted  immediately  in  the 
pail.  This  question  of  lessening  the  cost  of  production 
has  been  worn  pretty  thin.  It  is  about  time*  that  w»* 
looked  for  a  price  for  our  milk  that  will  pay  for  producing 
it  under  present  conditions.  As  Mr.  Mitchell  stated, 
everything  in  the  line  of  operating  expenses  has  advanced, 
yet  we  who  are  furnishing  Bordens  are  obliged  to  accept 
a  price  five  cents  a  hundred  less  Ilian  last  year.  If  the 
price  to  the  consumer  was  reduced  accordingly  we  might 
accept  the  situation  gracefully,  but  not  so:  it  remains  the 
same.  Before  leaving  this  cost  of  production  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  present  month.  The  cheapest  food 
on  which  milk  can  be  produced  is  good  pasture.  We  are 
getting  this  month  two  and  a  quarter  cents  per  quart. 
Now  let  the  dairyman  figure  his  pasture  at  so  much  per 
cow,  tlie  time  spent  milking,  hauling,  his  hired  help,  ice. 
etc.,  and  charge  it  up  against  his  check  and  see  how  far 
ahead  of  the  game  he  will  be.  Some  people  tell  us  that 
we  ought  to  raise  potatoes  and  sell  them  to  gel  money 
with  which  to  buy  feed  for  our  cows.  This  policy  always 
reminds  me  of  the  Irishman  who,  finding  the  sheet  too 
short  to  cover  his  pedal  extremities,  said  he  would  rem¬ 
edy  that  by  cutting  a  piece  from  the  top  and  sewing  il 
on  the  bottom.  If  we  raise  potatoes  the  profit  from  them 
should  be  credited  to  potatoes,  and  if  we  produce  milk  we 
should  got  enough  for  it  to  pay  for  all  feed  and  labor 
that  enter  into  its  production,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
get  this  is  by  proper  organization.  I  say  it  is  not  a 
square  deal  for  any  milk  company  to  fix  a  schedule  of 
prices  where  no  dairyman  is  represented  and  the  para¬ 
mount  question  being  to  maintain  dividends  and  provide 
big  salaries  to  an  army  of  non-producers,  the  poor  sub¬ 
missive  farmer  getting  what  is  left.  How  long  would 
these  milk  companies  exist  if  the  farmers  decided  by  co¬ 
operation  to  market  their  own  produce?” 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  Baldwins  have  not  set  very  well,  and  only  six 
orchards  had  a  good  blossom  ;  the  June  dropping  has  been 
heavy.  My  best  Gravenstein  tree,  45  feet  across  from  tip 
to  tip  of  limbs,  well  cultivated  and  sprayed,  contains  about 
13  apples  to  the  square  foot  in  the  thickest  spots  on  tin* 
ground.  All  I  opened  showed  the  Codling  moth  work. 

Groton,  Mass.  f.  e.  g. 

Weather  unfavorable  to  farm  work.  Great  electrical 
storms  daily  for  the  past  week ;  two  large  barns  were 
burned  by  lightning  here  in  the  last  two  days.  Wheal 
is  fine,  but  acreage  small.  Oats  are  good,  grass  and  clover 
heavy.  Corn  needs  work,  but  it  cannot  be  giveu.  Fruit 
scarcer  than  for  years;  no  small  fruits  worth  naming: 
cherries,  plums,  pears  very  scarce;  some  apples,  peaches 
and  blackberries.  Feed  of  all  kinds  high  ;  stock  scarce ; 
horses  cost  like  autos.  Land  is  changing  bands  rapidly 
owing  to  indebtedness  of  farmers  and  high  prices  now 
offered  for  farms.  Several  persons  here  invested  in  the 
Wonderberry  enterprise,  hut  so  far  as  I  can  learn  not 
a  seed  germinated,  so  Burbank’s  $10,000  won't  come  to  us! 
No  wheat  nor  corn  offered  now:  millers  are  shipping  in 
their  grain.  j.  h.  iiavxes- 

Carroll  Co.,  Ind. 

CANADIAN  APPLES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.— Consul 
Frederick  M.  Ryder,  of  Rimouski,  says  that  the  Canadian 
trade  commissioner  at  Cape  Town  reports  the  following 
results  of  the  shipment  last  November  of  4,868  barrels  of 
apples  from  St.  Lawrence  ports  to  South  Africa :  The 
Cape  Town  importers  sold  them  to  the  local  trade  at  $9.60 
to  $9.75  per  barrel  for  Kings,  $9.25  to  $9.50  for  Golden 
Russets,  $8.60  to  $9.25  for  Ben  Davis,  and  $7.90  to  $8.60 
for  other  varieties.  The  freight  charges  from  Montreal 
were  $2.50  per  barrel,  and  the  dock  charges,  cold  storage, 
and  all  other  charges,  except  insurance,  brought  the  de¬ 
livery  rate  up  to  only  $3.05. 

KANSAS  FRUIT  PROSPECTS. — Reports  received  by 
tin*  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  indicate  the 
prospects  for  the  fruit  crop  to  be  as  follows:  For  the 
State  compared  with  the  pros[>otts  of  June,  1908: 

June,  June. 

1909.  190s. 


Apples  .  21  39 

Pears  .  8  26 

Peaches  .  3  51 

Plums  .  16  38 

Cherries  .  26  41 

Grapes  .  58  62 

Strawberries  .  45  48 

Raspberries  .  50  63 

Blackberries  .  61  70 


The  condition  of  fruit  trees  and  vines  is  reported  as 
good  throughout  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  severe 
weather  of  January  and  the  late  Spring  frosts  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  shortage  in  fruit  crops  again  this  year. 

WALTER  WEI. Lit  OUSE,  Sec’y. 


Under  the  pure  food  and  drug  law  a  package  is 
“misbranded”  when  it  fails  to  come  up  to  the  de¬ 
scription  in  quality  or  weight.  In  Utah  a  seizure 
of  1,224  cans  of  canned  sweet  corn  was  made.  Each 
case  was  labeled  and  branded  “two  dozen  two- 
pound  sweet  corn.”  Careful  weighing  showed  that 
the  cans  averaged  less  than  24  ounces  each.  They 
were  called  “misbranded”  anil  condemned.  Under 
this  law  the  goods  inside  the  package  must  lit  the 
label.  We  suggest  that  you  try  the  plan  of  weigh¬ 
ing  packages  of  food  as  you  buy  them.  In  another 
case  canned  beans,  stated  to  weigh  two  pounds,  were 
found  to  weigh  only  25  ounces.  They  were  seized 
and  condemned.  So  also  were  cans  of  sweet  corn 
marked  “packed  with  Heyden  sugar,”  when  analysis 
showed  that  they  contained  a  substance  known  as 
saccharin. 
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THE  KUKAL  NEW-YOHKER 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

DHAXY'S  IIYMN. 

I  cannot  tliink  but  God  must  know 
About  the  thing  I  long  for  so ; 

1  know  lie  is  so  good  and  kind 
I  cannot  think  but.  He  will  find 
Some  way  to  help,  some  way  to  show 
Me  to  the  thing  I  long  for  so. 

I  stretch  my  hand,  it  lies  so  near, 

It  looks  so  sweet,  it  looks  so  dear ; 

“Dear  Lord,"  I  pray,  “oh,  let  me  know 
If  it  is  wrong  to  want  it  so." 

He  only  gmiles,  lie  does  not  speak : 

My  heart  grows  weaker  and  more  weak 
With  looking  at  the  thing  so  dear, 

Which  lies  so  far  and  yet  so  near. 

Now,  Lord,  I  leave  at  Thy  loved  feet 
This  thing  which  looks  so  dear,  so  sweet ; 

I  will  not  seek.  I  will  not  long, 

I  almost  fear  I  have  been  wrong. 

I'll  go  and  work  the  harder,  Lord,  • 

And  wait  till  by  some  loud,  clear  word 
Thou  callest  me  to  Thy  loved  feet 
To  take  this  thing  so  dear,  so  sweet. 

— »Saxe  Holm. 

• 

Very  thin  materials,  line  muslin, 
chiffon  or  net,  usually  pucker  when 
stitched  on  the  machine.  This  trouble 
can  be  done  away  with  entirely  by 
laying  a  ‘piece  of  paper,  manila  or 
even  newspaper,  under  the  goods  and 
stitching  right  through  it.  When  the 
stitching  is  done  tear  the  paper  away 
from .  each  side  of  the  stitches.  This 
is  easily  done,  and  there  is  no  pucker¬ 
ing. 

* 

Egg  dumplings  make  a  dainty  dish 
that  will  be  found  satisfying  when  no 
meat  is  served.  Take  four  or  five  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  remove  the  shells,  cut  in 
half  lengthwise,  coat  with  soft  butter, 
and  season  with  salt.  Roll  puff  paste 
or  delicate  pie  crust  thin,  and  cut  in 
four-inch  squares;  put  half  an  egg  on 
each  square,  fold  the  pastry  over,  and 
pinch  together,  put  a  bit  of  butter  on 
each,  place  on  a  baking  pan,  and  bake 
a  delicate  brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 
An  egg  sauce  is  served  with  the  dump¬ 
lings,  made  as  follows:  Beat  three 
egg  yolks  till  light,  add  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  dust  of  cayenne  pep¬ 
per,  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter, 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  warm  water ;  boil  until  thick. 

* 

Chamois  lisle  or  chamoisette  gloves 
are  a  close,  dull  finished  lisle  in  cream 
or  yellow,  which  copies  very  closely 
the  chamois  gloves  so  much  worn.  They 
are  thinner  than  chamois,  wash  well, 
and  cost  50  cents  a  pair.  Chamois 
gloves  cost  $1  to  $1.50  in  the  one  and 
two-button  lengths,  and  are  much 
worn.  They  absorb  the  moisture  of 
perspiration,  and  are  much  cooler  than 
glace  kid.  They  wash  very  well.  They 
should  be  washed  while  on  the  hands 
in  lukewarm  water  with  white  soap, 
rinsed  in  clear  water,  then  patted  to 
take  out  as  much  water  as  possible, 
and  while  still  on  the  hands,  finally 
rubbed  over  with  the  soap,  and  then 
hung  by  the  wrists  to  dry.  The  soap 
left  in  them  seems  to  prevent  them 
from  drying  hard.  If  there  are  any 
hard  streaks  after  drying  they  should 
be  rubbed  out  gently. 

* 

Huntington  eggs  are  suggested  by 
the  Women’s  Home  Companion  as  very 
desirable  for  the  picnic  basket.  Cut 
four  hard-boiled  eggs  in  halves  cross¬ 
wise,  remove  the  yolks,  and  put  the 
whites  aside  in  pairs,  otherwise  you 
will  make  yourself  extra  work  and 
trouble.  Mash  the.  yolks  and  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese,  one 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  one-fourth  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  and  a  few 
grains  of  cayenne,  and  salt  to  taste; 
then  add  enough  melted  butter  to  make 
the  mixture  of  the  right  consistency  to 
shape.  Shape  in  the  size  of  original 
yolks,  and  refill  the  whites.  Many  pre¬ 
fer  to  omit  the  cheese  and  use  in  its 
stead  finely-chopped  chicken  or  ham 


or  sardines  separated  into  small  pieces. 
Wrap  each  egg  separately  in  a  square 
of  paraffin  paper  of  the  correct  size, 
and  pack  them  in  an  egg  box  (with  the 
compartments).  These  eggs,  laid  on  a 
bed  of  parsley,  will  be  a  savory  dish 
for  tea  or  supper  on  a  hot  day. 

* 

Vancouver  linen  is  an  artistic  drap¬ 
ery  fabric  used  for  portieres,  couch 
covers  and  similar  purposes.  It  is  50 
inches  wide,  and  the  texture  of  a  heavy- 
crash,  costing  $1.25  a  yard.  It  is  both 
plain  and  striped,  in  a  great  variety  of 
colors.  Burlap  is  losing  its  favor  now, 
and  in  its  place  is  mercerized  tapestry, 
a  handsome  cotton  material,  and  an¬ 
tique  canvas,  a  mixture  of  wool  and  flax. 
The  latter  is  often  made  into  portieres 
with  an  applique  border  of  the  same 
material  applied  in  contrasting  blocks  of 
color  bordered  with  cord.  Cottage  scrim 
or  etamine,  costing  25  to  50  cents  a  yard, 
is  an  attractive  window  drapery  in  all 
sorts  of  colors  and  designs.  Novelty 
fish  net  is  another  curtain  fabric  in 
stripes  of  contrasting  color.  The  fur¬ 
niture,  drapery  and  household  furnish-* 
mgs  especially  offered  by  the  city  stores 
as  desirable  for  country  or  seashore. 
Summer  homes  are  in  many  cases  very 
suitable  for  the  real  working  rural 
home,  and  they  are  helpful  in  showing 
us  how  to  make  a  home  pretty  and 
comfortable  without  excessive  expense. 
Heavy  stuffed  furniture  and  dust-catch¬ 
ing  draperies  are  still  looked  upon  as 
evidences  of  opulence  by  too  many 
women.  Summer  is  above  all  other 
seasons  a  time  when  airy  lightness  of 
household  furnishings  means  comfort, 
and  we  would  rather  see  comfortable 
bareness  than  any  excess  of  decoration, 
especially  when  there  is  all  outdoors 
to  invite  us. 

Kohl  Rabi. 

Will  some  of  tlio  renders  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
inform  me  how  to  cook  and  prepare  kohl 
rabi?  Can  the  leaves  be  cooked  same  ns 
cabbage  or  collards?  mbs.  ,t.  e.  w. 

Sometimes  the  tuber  alone  is  cooked : 
sometimes  both  leaves  and  tubers.  Strip 
the  leaves  from  the  tubers,  put  in 
salted  wated  and  boil.  Peel  the  tubers, 
slice  thin  and  boil  till  tender.  Drain 
and  chop  fine  both  leaves  and  tubers 
separately,  then  mix  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether.  Brown  a  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  and  a  little  flour  in  a  saucepan,  add 
the  kohl  rabi  and  cook  for  a  moment, 
then  add  a  cup  of  meat  broth,  boil  up 
.and  serve  very  hot. 

The  tuber  alone  is  served  just  like 
turnips,  boiled,  mashed  and  seasoned, 
and  is  cut  in  slices  and  served  raw  as 
a  salad.  It  is  also  nice  cut  into  dice, 
•boiled,  and  served  with  drawn  butter 
or  cream  sauce.  The  leaves  may  be 
boiled  alone  like  cabbage  or  collards. 


Tabasco  Sauce. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  have  the  re¬ 
cipe  for  Tabasco  sauce.  Could  you  obtain 
it  for  me?  a.  e.  ii. 

Can  anyone  give  us  the  above 
recipe?  1  he  real  Tabasco  sauce  is 
named  after  a  river  and  State  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  is  so  ferociously  peppery  in 
flavor  that  its  use  is  likely  to  draw 
tears  from  anyone  whose  palate  is  not 
accustomed  to  it.  We  have  made  a 
fair  substitute  for  it  by  following  our 
favorite  rule  for  tomato  catsup,  and 
flavoring  freely  with  peppers  of  very 
pungent  flavor.  The  true  Tabasco  pep¬ 
per  is  best  for  this;  it  has  small,  long, 
bright  red  fruit  in  clusters  and  makes 
a  handsome  bush  about  three  feet  high. 
The  fruit  is  intensely  hot  in  flavor.  An¬ 
other  very  hot,  small  pepper  is  the  Red 
Chili.  Many  gardeners  do  not  grow 
these  small  peppers  at  all.  but  they  are 
very  useful  for  pickling,  and  can  be 
used  dried  or  fresh.  Infused  in  white 
wine  vinegar,  they  make  a  very  pun¬ 
gent  sauce,  described  in  English  recipes 
as  Chili  vinegar,  which  is  a  useful  fla¬ 
voring  for  many  dishes  when  discreet¬ 
ly  used. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  and  girlish  blouse  with  a 
Dutch  collar  is  shown  in  No.  6337. 
The  blouse  is  made  with  fronts  and 
back.  The  back  is  plain,  but  the  fronts 
are  laid  in  tucks  at  the  shoulders.  There 
is  a  patch  pocket,  and  the  wide  box 


6337  Misses’  Blouse  with  Dutch  Collar, 
14  and  16  years. 


pleat  finishes  in  front,  when  this 
Dutch  collar  is  used  it  is  joined  to  the 
neck  edge,  but  the  high  collar  is  sep¬ 
arate  and  arranged  over  a  neckband. 
The  three-quarter  sleeves  are  finished 
with  cuffs  joined  to  their  lower  edges, 
but  the  long  ones  are  designed  to  be 
under-faced.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  sixteen-year  size  is  3 
yards  21  or  2-1,  3  yards  32  or  2^  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6337  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16 
years  of  age ;  price,  10  cents. 

A  long  semi-fitting  coat  is  a  great 
convenience,  whether  in  linen,  light¬ 


weight  cloth  or  waterproof  material.  If 
the  full  length  is  not  wanted  it  can  be 
cut  off  in  three-quarter  style.  The  coat 
is  made  with  fronts,  back  and  side- 
backs  and  is  finished  at  the  neck  edge 
with  a  flat  collar.  The  sleeves  are 
made  in  regulation  coat  style  with 
pretty  cuffs  finishing  them,  and  there 
are  convenient  pockets  arranged  over 
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the  fronts.  The  quantity  of  material 
for  the  medium  size  is  for  the  fuU 
length  coat  7 yA  yards  27,  4^  yards  44 
or  3%  yards  52  inches  wide;  for  the 
three-quarter  length  6'/2  yards  27,  4 
yards  44  or  Zl/2  yards  52  inches  wide 
with  Y$  yard  of  satin  for  the  collar, 
cuffs  and  pocket-laps.  The  pattern  6353 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inch  bust  measure;  price,  10 
cents. 


Emergency  Egg  Dishes. 

Savory  Omelet. — Cut  tender  corn 
from  four  small  ears.  Remove  seeds 
and  shred  a  green  sweet  pepper.  Mince 
finely  half  a  cup  of  boiled  ham;  add 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  mixed  herbs,  one 
scant  teaspoon  of  salt  (more  if  ham 
is  omitted).  Beat  four  eggs  well;  add 
one  pint  of  milk  (sweet).  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  and  fry  in  oil  or  butter,  or  bake 
ten  minutes.  A  tablespoon  of  corn¬ 
starch  in  the  milk  (dissolved  in  a 
tablespoon  of  the  milk)  gives  body 
to  it. 

Bread  Omelet. — This  is  a  French 
recipe,  popular  in  New  Orleans.  A  cup¬ 
ful  of  stale  bread  cut  into  tiny  pieces, 
then  fry  in  fat  until  it  is  a  good  brown. 
1  hree  eggs  well  beaten,  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  mixed  with  a  little 
minced  parsley,  turn  over  the  bread 
and  cook  until  the  bottom  is  brown. 
Serve  on  hot  plates. 

Eggs  en  Casserole. — Butter  a  casse¬ 
role  or  earthen  baking  dish  and  line 
with  slices  of  bread.  Cover  the  bottom 
with  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  and 
cover  the  eggs  with  white  sauce,  made 
with  butter,  flour  and  milk,  cooked  to¬ 
gether  and  flavored  with  salt,  pepper, 
celery  salt  and  paprika.  Sprinkle  thick¬ 
ly  with  crumbs.  Repeat  this  process  un¬ 
til  the  dish  is  nearly  full,  placing  a 
thick  layer  of  crumbs  over  the  top.  Dot 
with  bits  of  butter  and  sprinkle  with 
minced  parsley;  bake  until  brown  and 
puffy,  and  serve  in  the  casserole. 

Goldenrod  Eggs.— Boil  four  eggs  un¬ 
til  hard.  Make  a  white  sauce  with  one 
pint  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one- 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Cut  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  in  small  pieces  and 
add  to  the  white  sauce.  Toast  six  slices 
of  bread,  butter  them  and  pour  the 
white  sauce  over.  Put  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  through  the  ricer  over  the  top  and 
serve  very  hot. 

Shirred  Eggs. — Cover  the  bottom  of 
individual  dishes  with  fresh  bread 
crumbs;  put  into  each  dish  two  fresh 
eggs.  Dust  the  tops  with  bread  crumbs, 
salt  and  pepper;  stand  the  dishes  in 
a  pan  of  hot  water  and  cook  in  the  oven 
until  the  whites  are  set.  Serve  hot. 

Tomatoes  and  Eggs.— Stir  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  a  little  less 
flour  sifted  in  a  saucepan  over  a  good 
fire.  When  it  bubbles  all  over  add  fresh 
tomatoes  skinned  and  chopped,  liquor 
and  all.  Grate  a  small  onion  into  the 
mixture,  a  dash  of  cayenne  and  cook 
ten  minutes.  Add  a  scant  teaspoonful 
of  salt..  Have  ready  five  well-beaten 
eggs,  put  them  in  at  the  last,  stirring 
them  in  gradually.  A  minute’s  cook¬ 
ing  finishes  the  work.  Serve  at  once. 


Francatelli  Pudding. — Crumb  four 
teaspoonfuls  of  bread  without  crust 
into,  a  pudding  dish.  Boil  one  quart 
of  milk  and  pour  over  the  crumbs. 
Cover  for  ten  minutes ;  stir  into  the 
milk  and  crumbs  one  cup  of  granulated 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  lemon  or 
orange  extract.  Lastly  beat  the  white 
of  four  eggs  to  -a  stiff  froth  and  stir 
slowly  into  the  mixture.  Bake  slowly 
about  half  an  ‘hour,  till  a  delicate 
brown,  make  a  sauce  of  butter  and 
sugar  rubbed  to  a  cream  and  colored 
pink  with  raspberry  or  strawberry 
jelly.  The  pudding  is  to  be  eaten  hot, 
but  is  very  nice  cold.  s.  i.  c. 
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Home  Weaving  in  Tennessee. 

One  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
makes  an  independent  living  with  her 
loom.  While  carpets  are  generally 
woven,  sometimes  she  weaves  a  few 
yards  of  toweling,  jeans  or  blankets. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  loom  was 
just  as  common  as  the  chairs,  and  no 
country  bride’s  dowry  was  completed 
until  the  last  set  of  tow  ticking,  towel¬ 
ing,  table  linen,  made  of  cotton  and 
flax,  bedspreads  and  blankets,  were 
finished.  The  flax  patch  was  common 
as  the  garden,  and  flax  pullings  far 
more  enjoyable  than  the  present  formal 
social  affairs.  The  flax  was  allowed  to 
lie  in  the  rain,  dews  and  sunshine  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  ©r  until  the  outer 
tissue  was  brittle;  then  it  was  tied  up 
in  bunches,  hauled  in  and  put  through 
the  flax  brake.  Next  it  was  hackled,, 
by  drawing  through  a  lot  of  sharp  iron 
spikes  driven  in  an  oblong  piece  of 
wood.  The  coarser  matter  was  called 
tow,  and  the  long  soft  wisps,  when 
spun  and  woven,  made  the  lustrous  lin¬ 
en.  now  so  seidom  seen. 

The  little  wheel  was  more  often  used 
for  spinning  than  the  big  wheel,  and 
•ach  female  member  of  the  household 
was  allowed  to  spin  six  or  eight  cuts 
a  day,  cuts  being  144  threads  around 
ihe  reel.  The  chain  was  usually  made 
of  cotton  for  common  use.  Reeling, 
spooling,  warping,  sizing  (dipping 
thread  in  thin  starch  before  spooling) 
and  winding  on  thread  beam  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  taking  through  the  gears, 
drawing  through  the  reed,  bringing 
over  the  breast  'beam,  and  down  over 
the  cloth  beam,  where  ends  are  secured; 
then  when  rods  are  placed  in  position, 
the  weaver  is  ready  for  business. 

For  carpets,  oblong  shuttles  made  of 
flat  pieces  of  wood  are  used  to  carry 
the  filling  through.  If  thread  or  yarn 
is  used  there  are  quills  to  be  filled  and 
placed  in  a  canoe-shaped  shuttle.  The 
work  is  then  easy  and  swift,  some  wom¬ 
en  earning  over  a  dollar  per  day,  be¬ 
sides  doing  their  work.  We  used  to 
weave  our  own  saddle  blankets,  saddle 
girths,  dish  cloths,  toweling  and,  in 
fact,  nearly  all  cloth  material  except  a 
few  extras  for  gala  occasions,  which 
were  purchased.  Now  that  so  few 
follow  the  art,  those  who  are  proficient 
or  can  learn  from  some  granddame, 
need  have  little  fear  of  success.  Old- 
fashioned  coverlids  are  eagerly  bought 
by  the  curio  hunters.  Two  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  this  vicinity  several  years 
ago  for  an  exposition. 

For  weaving  coverlids  four  sets  of 
gears  are  used,  and  the  art  of  chang¬ 
ing  treadles  at  the  right  time  to  throw 
the  design  used  on  top  is  the  most  care¬ 
ful  work  required.  Even  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  weavers  use  a  draft,  which  is 
tacked  up  in  sight,  after  the  chain  has 
been  placed  in  gears  in  the  diamond  or 
flower  order.  As  many  shuttles  are  re¬ 
quired  as  colors  are  used  in  filling.  The 
tufted  bedspreads  are  woven  with  two 
treadles,  and  are  mostly  filled  with  cot¬ 
ton  warp  a  number  coarser  than  the 
chain.  Three  threads  are  twisted  to¬ 
gether  to  form  the  cords  for  tufting, 
which  is  in  blocks,  diamonds,  bird’s- 
eye  or  any  desired  pattern.  A  small 
iron  hook  is  used  to  pull  the  cord  up 
in  a  bunch  after  it  is  lightly  beat  in, 
then  a  plain  space  with  the  other  filling 
and  another  cord,  and  so  on  until  com¬ 
pleted.  The  table  linen  so  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  is  woven  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  coverlids,  using  cotton  chain  and 
flax  filling.  When  laundered  the  blocks 
or  diamonds  stand  out  in  full  relief. 
Rugs  may  be  woven  in  the  tufted  effect, 
using  rags  or  coarse  twine.  One  I  saw 
was  in  green,  yellow  and  red.  The 
green  rags  were  tufted  or  picked  up  in 
the  four  corners  to  represent  leaves,  the 
red  to  represent  a  large  rose,  with  the 
yellow  in  centre.  This,  of  course,  re¬ 
quires  time,  but  the  owner  has  refused 
five  dollars  for  ithat  particular  rug, 
which  is  only  three  feet  wide  and  four 
feet  long.  _ mrs.  d.  b.  Phillips. 

Uncle  Rufus’s  Cold  Frame. 

“I  f  you  will  excuse  me  now,  ladies, 
1  will  go  and  put  up  the  cold  frame,” 
said  Uncle  Rufus,  as  he  folded  his 
napkin  one  hot  sultry  morning  in  early 
Summer. 

“Do  you  suppose  you  can  start  it  by 
noon?”  he  asked,  turning  to  Aunt 
Martha. 

“Certainlyq”  was  the  reply'.  “T  have 
ordered  cream  purposely.” 

Cousin  Emmaline  looked  her  aston¬ 
ishment.  “What  are  y'ou  two  people 
talking  about,”  she  exclaimed,  as  Uncle 
Rufus  was  leaving  the  room.  “Whq 
ever  heard  of  starting  a  cold  frame  such 
weather  as  this,  and  what  would  you 
do  with  cream  if  you  did?” 

Aunt  Martha  laughed.  “Your  uncle 
and  I  may  be  a  trifle  foolish  in  our  use 
of  terms,”  she  said,  “but  if  you  will 
'tep  out  on  the  back  porch  and  watch 
him  I  think  you  will  see  the  connection 
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between  this  cold  frame  and  hot  so  hard  to  make.  Then,  too,  many 
weather  and  cream.”  people  have  to  turn  their  freezer,  longer 

Now,  the  back  porch  is  Aunt  Mar-  because  they  do  not  make  the  ice  fine 
tha’s  Summer  work  room.  It  is  wide  enough.  I  find  the  ice  shaver  a  great 
and  roomy,  extending  from  the  dining  saving  of  time  and  bother  in  preparing 
room  wing  of  the  house  entirely  across  the  ice.  1  his  little  contrivance  for 
the  kitchen.  It  is  screened  from  the  holding  the  freezer  in  place  is  a  great 
vision  of  inquisitive  neighbors  by  a  help,  too.’  she  added.  “That  is  one  of 
lattice  work,  which  is  reinforced  in  your  uncle  s  ideas.  .  .  _ 

Summer  by'  White  and  Crimson  Ramb-  “Now,  would  you  mind  giving  us 
ler  roses.  One  end  is  fitted  up  for  a  your  recipe  for  ice  cream?  I  asked, 

laundry,  but  that  is  a  story  in  itself.  “You  may'  not  think  it  so  desirable 

The  centre  of  the  porch  is  the  work  when  you  taste  it,  my  dear,  but  here  is 
room  proper,  here  are  the  chairs  and  the  is  :  One  pint  milk,  two  eggs,  one  pint 
zinc-covered  hinged  shelf,  which  serves  cream,  one  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon ful 
as  a  table  when  baking  is  in  process  or  of  vanilla.  Make  a  boiled  custard  of 
vegetables  are  being  prepared.  Near  the  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  the  sugar  and 
end,  enclosed  by  the  dining  room  wing,  the  milk.  When  cold  add  the  cream 
stands  the  refrigerator.  It  was  at  this  and  vanilla  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
end  of  the  porch  we  found  Uncle  Rufus  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Add  nuts  or 
engaged  in  fastening  a  shelf  10  inches  candied  fruits  if  desired.  We  are  very 
wide  by  four  feet  long  to  the  wall  about  fond  of  it,  she  said,  and  I  will  tell 
five  feet  from  the  floor.  A  second  you  a  plan  my  neighbor  across  the  way 
shelf,  12  inches  wide  by  five  feet  long,  and  I  have  adopted.  1  Here  are  oMy 

was  hinged  to  the  wall  two  feet  from,  two  in  each  of  our  families,  and  you 

the  floor  at  one  end  and  a  trifle  lower  know  how  long  cake,  lasts  when  there 
at  the  other,  that  there  might  be  a  are  only  two  to  eat  it.  Well,  we  just 
slight  slant  to  the  shelf.  This  was  divide  up.  I  furnish  the  ice  cream  and 


fitted  with  hinged  legs  on  the  front 
corners,  so  the  shelf  could  hang  flat 
against  the  wall  when  not  in  use. 

When  this  second  shelf  was  in  place 
Uncle  Rufus  brought  out  the  ice  cream 
freezer  and  placed  it  on  the  lowest 
end.  and  we  saw  the  significance  of  the 
“cold  frame.”  From  the  shelf  he  mea¬ 
sured  up  two-thirds  of  the  height  of 
the  freezer,  and  at  this  point  fastened 
a  piece  of  board  which  had  been  hol¬ 
lowed  out  to  fit  snugly  against  the 
freezer,  the  board  being  fastened  to  the 
wall  on  its  straight  edge.  On  each  side 
of  the  hollow  was  placed  a  screw  eye. 


she  furnishes  the  cake.  It  makes  it 
easier  for  both  of  us.  If  either  one  of 
us  is  going  to  have  extra  company  we 
just  say  so,  and  she  brings  more  cake 
or  I  carry  more  ice  cream.  We  have 
done  this  for  two  Summers,  but,  of 
course,  one  couldn’t  do  that  with  every 
one. 

Cousin  Emmaline  and  I  have  both  de¬ 
cided  to  have  cold  frames  like  Aunt 
Martha’s,  and  see  if  we  can’t  have  ice 
cream  often,  too.  Martha’s  niece. 


Greatest  pleasure 
for  your 

summer  evenings 

There’s  nothing  so  enjoyable  and  rest-  © 
Ij  ful  on  warm  nights  as  the  bright  music  /j| 
%  and  jolly  fun  of  the  Victor.  How  com-  V 
(I  Portable  to  lie  in  your  hammock,  or  lounge  9) 

KN  in  your  easy  chair  and  listen  to  Sousa’s 
/  Band,  and  Uncle  Josh,  and  the  best  sing- 
flk  ers,  and  a  hostof  other  entertainers.  What  h 
™  a  wonderful  instrument  the  Victor  is!  yt. 

And  it  doesn’t  require  any  hard  play-  (Q 
fg  ing,  either!  M 

Wl.y  don’t  you  get  a  Victor?  Why  not  P / 
have  all  this  pleasure  for  yourself?  You  fa 
| ))  certainly  ought  to  hear  the  Victor.  The 
nearest  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  Victor  ll 
records  you  want  to  hear.  And  he’ll  sell 
you  a  Victor  on  easy  terms.  Write  to  us 
for  the  beautiful  Victor  catalogues,  show-  .a 
ing  pictures  of  the  great  singers  and  mu-  JM 


> 


sicians.  Victors  $10  to  $250. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Box  56,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributor*. 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on 
Victor  Records, 
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RAZOR  ALWAYS  SHARP 


VOUR 

X  Buy  no  more  razors.  Pay  no  more  hone  l>ills. 
Shave  in  comfort.  Send  us  your  name  ut  once. 


in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
iqoq  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

Finest  Ouaranteed  Of/1  -  _  7 

1909  Models  &  f  V  tO  g 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
11107  &  1008  Models  Q*  T 
all  of  best  makes  ® 

BOO  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models ,  C  O  &  €3 

good  as  new .  **  *  ®  &  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing:  Sale. 
We  Ship  On  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit ,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TER  DAYS 9  FREE  TRIAL, 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  Chicago. 


A  Great  Achievement 

We’ve  succeeded  in  making  the 
finest  and  fastest  shade  of  brown 
ever  produced  in  cotton  dress  goods— 
Simpson-Eddystone  Fast  Hazel  Brown 
calicoes.  They  are  absolutely  fast- 
color,  and  grow  brighter  with  wash¬ 
ing.  Stylish,  serviceable,  economical. 
Some  with  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn’t  them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  o! 
Simpsons  have  made 

SM- 


wMG.U.S.PAT.OFF.f{< 

EDdystonl 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


What  is  there  that  the  Rose  cannot 
and  will  not  do?  It  will  cover  the  pal- 

A  piece  of  wire  just  long  enough  to  nces  Gf  kings,  and  just  as  gladly  ein-  SEDELKE  &  company.  Dept.  17,  elyria,  ohio 
reach  snugly  around  the  freezer  from  broider  the  porches  of  the  lowly.  It  is 

screw  eye  to  screw  eye  was  then  fas-  as  happy  ;n  the  untrimmed  hedge  as  in  *3.  M  m  ». _ 

tened  m  place  by  means  of  the  hooks  tiie  weH-ordered  garden.  It  can  look  BtBuBi*  MffBMS  WT&tBizBU 
bent  in  each  end,  and  the  freezer  was  aftcr  itself,  and  needs  no  more  help  than 
held  firmly  in  place.  Next  he  placed  t]ie  cioiuj  or  tiie  wave.  Yet  it  tolerates 
a  strong  hook  under  the  high  shelf,  interference  with  no  loss  of  temper  and 
and  on  this  he  hung  an  empty  box,  w;th  its  habitual  smile.  The  Rose  is 
about  12x12x30  inches,  by  means  of  a  qlieen,  but  is  a  country  maid  likewise.' 
screw  eye  which  he  placed  in  one  end  jt  belongs  to  no  class,  but  is  at  home 

of  the  box  near  the  edge.  Then  he  took  w;th  all.  Of  all  love  gifts  it  is  the  most 

the  freezer  and  placed  it  on  the  high  expensive  and  seductive.  Roses  wel- 

shclf ;  beside  it  he  placed  a  wooden  COme  our  birth,  are  sponsors  at  the  bap- 

starch  box  filled  with  ice  cream  salt,  tismal  font,  bridesmaids  at  our  nuptials,1 
an  ice  shaver,  an  ice  pick  and  a  piece  mourners  and  white-robed  petitioners  to 
of  board  shaped  like  a  paddle,  having  {ieaven  at  our  interment. — Alfred  Austin, 
wire  nails  driven  through  one  end  of 
it.  A  small  pair  of  ice  tongs  hung  on 
one  end  of  the  refrigerator. 

“There,”  said  Uncle  Rufus,  “I  guess 
everything  is  in  place,  and  the  ‘cold 
frame’  is  completed.  Now,  I  must 
‘scorch  it’  or  I’ll  he  late  to  the  office.” 

“Do  you  see  the  connection  between 
cold  frames  and  cream  now?”  asked 
Aunt  Martha,  as  we  returned  to  tbc 
house. 

"I  begin  to,”  replied  Cousin  Em¬ 
maline,  “but  now  I  want  to  see  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  cream.” 

“Be  on  hand  at  10  o’clock  and  you 
shall,”  replied  Aunt  Martha. 

Wle  were  a  little  late.  Aunt  Martha 
had  already  poured  the  cream  into  its 
receptacle,  adjusted  the  freezer  in  place 
and  now  she  was  chipping  the  ice  which 
she  had  deposited  in  the  empty  box  on 
the  shelf  by  the  freezer.  She  held  the 
ice  firmly  against  the  box  with  t]ie 
paddle  containing  the  nails,  as  she  re¬ 
duced  it  to  the  fineness  of  snow,  almost, 
with  the  ice  shaver.  This  completed, 
she  tipped  the  box  up,  throwing  the  ice 
to  one  end,  and  commenced  to  measure 
it  with  a  saucer.  “Three  saucers  of  ice 
to  one  of  salt,”  she  said,  as  she  tossed 
it  into  the  empty  end  of  the  box.  Al¬ 
ways  get  the  ice  cream  salt  if  3-011  can; 
it  is  more  economical,  as  you  can 
drain  the  water  off  and  save  a  good 
part  of  it  each  time  to  use  again.” 

When  the  salt  and  ice  had  been  mea¬ 
sured  and  thoroughly  stirred  and  mixed 
she  packed  it  into  the  freezer  and  be¬ 
gan  at  once  to  turn  it.  In  five  minutes 
the  cream  was  sufficiently  frozen.  She 
removed  the  dasher,  put  the  stopper  in 
the  cover,  added  enough  ice  thoroughly 
to  surround  and  cover  the  can,  threw 
a  cover  made  of  several  thicknesses  of 
burlap  over  the  freezer  and  seated  her¬ 
self  is  one  of  the  rockers.  The  water 
was  running  from  the  freezer  now,  and 
I  saw  the  benefit  of  having  that  little 
slant  to  the  shelf.  All  the  water  ran  in¬ 
to  a  pail  which  Aunt  Martha  had  placed 
under  that  end  of  the  shelf. 

“How  did  3-011  do  it  so  quickly?” 
asked  Cousin  Emmaline.  “When  we 
freeze  cream  it  takes  us  all  morning.” 

“That’s  the  advantage  of  the  cold 
frame,”  said  Aunt  Martha.  “When 
everything  is  at  hand  it  is  easier  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  ice  than  anything  else  I  know 
of.  We  have  a  frozen  dessert  every 
day  in  hot  weather.  It  is  having  to  run 
to  the  barn  for  salt,  to  the  cellar  for 
the  freezer  bucket,  climbing  up  on  a 
chair  for  the  cream  receptacle,  hunting 
for  a  bag  to  put  the  salt  in  and  an  ax 
to  pound  it  with,  that  makes  it  ^eem 


This  is  the  Jar 
That  Saves  You  Trouble 

The  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar  —  the  best 
made  and  most  convenient  fruit  con¬ 
tainer  yet  put  on  the  market. 

It  has  a  mouth  sufficiently  wide  to 
take  in  large  fruits,  like  peaches  and 
pears,  whole. 

It  seals  by  a  simple  downward  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  hand,  and  when  sealed, 
keeps  its  contents  perfectly  for  any 
length  of  time.  The 

ATLAS 

E-Z  Seal  Jar 

(Lightning  Trimmings! 

is  machine-made  ;  of  extra  tough  glass  and 
very  strong  at  top  where  common  jars  so 
often  break.  Being  smooth  finish  on  the 
lip,  there  are  no  fine  glass  particles  to  fall 
into  the  jar,  as  sometimes  happens  when 
putting  cap  on  a  hand-made  jar.  The 

Atlas  Special  Mason 

has  a  wider  mouth,  but  is  made  with  screw 
cap. 

Always  ask  your  dealer  for  “Atlas”  jars  and 
take  no  substitute — then  you  have  the  best. 

A  Book  of  Preserving  Recipes 

Sent  free  to  every  woman  who  sends  us  the 
name  of  her  grocer,  stating  whether  or  not  he 
sells  Atlas  Jars. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  these 
jars,  send  $3,  and  we  will  express 
prepaid  thirty  (30)  quart  size  Atlas 
E-Z  Seal.  J  aks  to  any  town  having 
an  office  of  the  Adams  or  U.  S. 
Express  Co.,  within  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia.  Ohio,  Illinois.  Indi¬ 
ana  or  Michigan,  or  we  will  quote 
delivery  prices  in  other  portions  of 
the  United  States  by  freight  or 
express. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

TURNING  HOGS  IN  WHEAT. 

What  Is  the  right  limp  to  turn  hogs  in 
wheat  ?  Is  it  good  feed  for  them  ?  At  this 
time  I  can  press  milk  out  of  kernels. 

Hampton,  Va.  b.  it.  b. 

It  should  not  be  done  till  the  wheat 
is  well  ripened,  and  before  they  are 
turned  on  they  should  be  made  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  for  fear  they  overfeed  and 
kill  some  of  them.  Some  of  it  should 
be  cut  in  the  milk  and  thrown  to  them, 
increasing  the  amount  till  they  are  on 
full  feed,  when  they  can  be  turned  on 
the  field  with  safety.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
make  excellent  feed  for  them,  but  care 
should  be  taken  at  the  finish  to  keep 
them  from  gleaning  too  close  and  los¬ 
ing  flesh.  When  it  begins  to  be  scarce, 
as  shown  by  their  continual  foraging, 
or  by  examination,  they  should  have 
corn  or  other  grain  to  keep  them  gain¬ 
ing.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Ross  County,  Ohio. 


MILLET  HAY  FOR  COWS. 

Does  Japanese  millet  fed  to  cows  (green 
or  dry)  affect  the  butter  from  their  milk 
disadvantageously,  or  stop  its.  coming  alto¬ 
gether?  We  could  not  get  butter  from  our 
Holstein's  cream  for  several  months  before 
she  dried  up,  and  we  cannot  imagine  the 
cause.  .'She  ims  always  given  fine  butter 
before,  and  as  fliis  is  the  first  year  tut 
have  fed  her  Japanese  millet,  we  would 
like  to  know  if  it  could  be  flip  cause. 

Wilton,  Conn.  a.  m.  c. 

So  far  as  our  records  show,  millet 
hay,  if  properly  cured,  does  not  affect 
injuriously  the  milk  of  any  cow.  We 
think  in  the  case  of  the  Holstein  milk 
referred  to  that  the  trouble  was  due 
to  other  causes  than  the  millet  ltay. 
It  frequently  happens  during  the  later 
period  of  lactation,  and  especially 
when  the  cotvs  are  on  dry  feed  or 
pastures  somewhat  dry,  that  the  butter 
does  not  come.  This  probably  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  case  of  the  Holstein  cow. 
Last  Summer  and  last  Fall  were  the 
driest  seasons  we  have  had  in  recent 
years  in  Connecticut.  The  pastures 
were  short,  and  this  probably  affected 
the  quality  of  the  milk  and  cream.  Im¬ 
proper  ripening  of  the  cream  will  bring 
about  exactly  the  results  described. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Storrs,  Conn.,  Experiment  Station. 


SOY  BEANS  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIANA. 

.I.  C.,  Lawrence  Co.,  hid. — I  have  bought 
a  farm  in  southern  Indiana ;  if  is  poor, 
but  can  be  built  up.  I  moved  from  flic 
North,  Clinton  county,  where  land  is  rich. 
Land  is  cheap  here:  it  sells  for  $15  and 
$30  per  acre.  Will  Soy  beans  feed  bogs 
instead  of  corn?  I  can  raise  bogs,  but  I 
cannot  raise  much  corn,  and  I  have  to 
raise  stock  to  get  manure.  I  aiu  using 
commercial  manure. 

Ans. — Soy  beans  certainly  do  make 
excellent  hog  feed,  and  properly  handled 
they  will  build  up  your  farm  while  you 
are  growing  them.  Being  legumes,  they 
add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  as  all  other 
legumes  do.  However,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  inquirer  should  in¬ 
oculate  his  soil  for  them,  or  else  they 
will  use  up  the  nitrogen  from  the  soil 
instead  of  adding  more  to  it.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  now  getting  out  a  fairly 
successful  brand  of  inoculation,  which 
is  furnished  free,  and  we  would  advise 
him  to  try  this.  A  better  way  is  to  get 
soil  from  a  field  that  is  known  to  be  al¬ 
ready  inoculated.  The  growing  of  Soy 
beans  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  all  of 
us  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  about  it. 
The  Government  believes  that  there  is 
a  great  future  for  this  crop,  and  is 
actually  experimenting  with  several 
hundred  varieties.  Probably  a  good 
many  of  these  new  varieties  will  prove 
very  valuable,  and  much  better  than 
the  ones  we  have  been  using  in  the 
past.  For  instance,  there  will  be  found 
varieties  suitable  for  every  climate,  for 
different  kinds  of  soil  and  for  grain  or 
for  forage.  Some  of  these  new  vari¬ 
eties  we  have  seen,  and  they  certainly 
show  remarkable  variations.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  a  few  yeais  different  vari¬ 


eties  will  be  found  that  will  be  adapted 
to  all  purposes  for  which  these  beans 
are  used,  and  also  for  our  different  cli¬ 
mates.  Some  varieties  grow  only  about 
one  foot  tall ;  others  grow  six  feet  tall. 
Between  these  extremes  are  found 
some  growing  three  or  four  feet  tall 
that  are  very  heavily  loaded  with  grain. 
Of  the  old  varieties  which  we  have,  the 
Medium  Early  Green  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  best  general  purpose 
beans.  It  usually  grows  large  enough 
to  make  plenty  of  forage,  and  also  is  a 
very  heavy  yielder  of  seed.  The  trouble 
with  it  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
harvest  the  beans,  without  large  loss 
from  shattering.  The  Ito  San  fs  about 
as  good  as  any  where  we  wish  to  har¬ 
vest  the  grain.  It  does  not  yield  as 
much  grain  as  the  greens,  but  it  is  eas¬ 
ily  harvested,  and  we  can  save  about 
the  same  amount  from  it  that  we  can 
from  the  greens. 

Some  of  our  friends  recommend 
turning  the  hogs  on  the  bean  fields  and 
letting  them  harvest  the  crop  them¬ 
selves.  I  have  never  tried  this  method, 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  wasteful  one,  be¬ 
cause  the  beans  are  so  extremely  con¬ 
centrated  that  they  need  more  carbon¬ 
aceous  grain  to  go  with  them ;  also 
they  are  rather  more  expensive  than 
some  of  the  other  grains,  and  they  are 
so  good  that  we  think  it  would  really 
pay  to  feed  them  sparingly  and  not  let 
any  kind  of  stock  have  all  that  they 
want  of  them,  or  to  waste  them  in  any 
way.  I  actually  think  that  a  bushel  of 
these  Soy  beans  is  worth  about  $1  for 
feeding  purposes,  and  I  have  frequently 
bought  them  for  feed,  paying  this  price. 

I f  I  am  right  in  this  theory,  it  would 
certainly  be  wise  to  feed  them  sparing¬ 
ly  and  in  connection  with  cheaper 
grains.  As  frequently  stated  in  this 
paper,  they  analyze  almost  like  'oil 
meal,  which  to-day  is  worth  about  $30 
to  $35  per  ton,  and  they  are  more  easily 
digested  and  more  palatable  than  this 
meal.  Figuring  them  at  the  same  val¬ 
ue  would  make  one  bushel  of  60 
pounds  worth  not  less  than  90  cents, 
and  1  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
place  at  least  this  value  on  them. 

If  your  ground  ss  very  free  from 
weeds,  I  think  I  would  advise  you  to 
sow  the  Ito  San,  and  at  least  on  a 
portion  of  ,the  field  to  try  planting 
them  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  two 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  plant  has 
a  very  strong  tap  root,  which  goes 
straight  down,  and  comparatively  few 
side  roots,  so  that  we  think  they  need 
to  be  planted  rather  closely  to  get  th ' 
full  benefit  of  the  ground.  \\  e  an. 
trying  this  method  ourselves  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  and  we  expect  -to  se¬ 
cure  a  much  larger  grain  crop  on 
ground  planted  «with  the  drills  15  inches 
apart  than  we  have  been  doing  on 
ground  where  we  put  the  drills  30 
inches  apart.  Thirty  inches  is  as  close 
as  we  can  cultivate  with  a  horse  culti¬ 
vator,  and  few  farmers  have  time  for 
much  hand  work  on  their  fields,  so 
u  here  the  beans  are  .planted  15  inches 
apart,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put 
them  on  soil  that  is  free  from  weeds 
and  also  soil  that  does  not  run  to¬ 
gether  too  hard.  You  will  find  that 
you  do  not  have  to  teach  hogs  to  eat 
these  beans,  or  in  fact,  any  other  kind 
of  stock,  as  they  are  readily  eaten  by 
any  of  the  farm  animals.  .  I  would  ad¬ 
vise,  if  possible,  feeding  the  beans  in 
connection  with  corn  or  other  car¬ 
bonaceous  grain,  and  using  not  more 
than  one-half  beans  or  even  less  than 
that,  if  you  wish  to  get  an  ideal  ra¬ 
tion.  On  poor  soil,  you  need  not  expect 
more  than  about  15  bushels  of  Ito  San 
beans  per  acre.  chas.  b.  king. 


The  Milk  Situation. — In  writing  con¬ 
cerning  the  milk  problem.  M.  B.  It  says 
on  page  613:  “If  the  people  of  New  York 
city  and  the  hoard  of  health  will  bring  to 
bear  such  pressure  on  the  companies  who 
sell  the  milk  as  to  force  them  to  pay  in 
proportion  to  what  they  charge,  then  half 
tile  battle  will  be  won.”  If  the  men  who 
produce  the  milk  will  cut  down  their  ship¬ 
ments  15,  20  or  25  per  cent,  or  such  a 
percentage  that  all  milk  shipped  will  be 
readily  taken  at  a  fair  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  then  the  battle  will  be  entirely  won. 
5  ou  cannot  expect  to  see  the  price  rise 
in  an  overstocked  market.  Every  producer 
can  in  a  short  time  reduce  his  output  so 
that  his  output  will  be  taken  at  a  fair 
price.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  arranging 
to  avoid  feeding  large  amounts  of  high- 
priced  grain  the  coming  Winter  by  putting 
the  beef  brand  on  every  inferior  milker  in 
his  herd.  amos  smith. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Atrophied  Udder. 

I  have  a  very  line  purebred  five-year-old 
Jersey.  She  became  fresh  with  second  calf 
last  September.  About  two  or  three  months 
after  the  above  date  one  of  the  back  quar¬ 
ters  of  her  udder  began  to  shrink,  and 
now  it  looks  all  shrunken  away,  while  the 
other  quarter  is  well  filled  out.  She  gives 
probably  one-half  as  much  milk  out  of  this 
quarter  as  she  does  the  other  quarters. 
This  cow  is  due  to  freshen  in  September, 
and  should  this  quarter  fill  out  when  she 
becomes  fresh,  what  are  the  chances  of  it 
remaining  so?  I  am  told  that  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  act  the  same  way  next  time.  The 
only  thing  I  can  attribute  the  trouble  to 
is  feeding  loo  much  gluten  feed.  Last 
Winter  I  fed  one  quart  meal,  one  quart 


gluten  feed  and  tw.o  quarts  bran  twice  ! 
daily,  with  plenty  of  good  hay  three  times  j 
daily.  Would  you  advise  me  to  sell  her 
when  she  freshens  or  before  she  freshens, 
or  try  her  another  year?  The  animal  is 
in  fine  flesh  and  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  and  has  always  been  thoroughly 
milked  by  myself.  x.  G.  f. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 


It  seldom  pays  to  retain  a  cow  when 
she  has  an  abnormality  of  the  udder,  but 
as  this  cow  still  gives  sound  milk  from  the 
affected  or  wasted  quarter,  it:  is  possible, 
but  not  certain,  that  she  will  give  a  fair 
flow  from  it  at  a  second  freshening.  For 
that  reason  we  would  advise  keeping  her. 
If  she  fails  to  milk  profitably  when  again 
fresh  she  should  lie  fattened  off  for  mar¬ 
ket  or  sold  for  what  she  will  bring  from 
a  dealer.  Meanwhile  we  would  advise  very 
thoroughly  massaging  the  wasted  quarter 
twice  daily  and  at  the  last  time  rub  in 
some  alcohol.  a.  s.  a. 


peatn  to  Heaves  guaranteed, 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Ilcavc,  Cough  and 
Distemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 

T1IE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
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For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Get  better  value.  Save  money. 
Deal  with  tlie  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous-terms  of  pur¬ 
chase, long  time  of  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL. 

7  WEAVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN* 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

7  Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pr 


HARNESS  »B,L 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
the  dealers'  profits.  All  our  harness  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  “F’  and  price  list.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  booklet. 

THE  KING  11  iltNKSS  CO.,  0  Lake  St.,  Oneiro,  Tiogn  Co.,  N.  Tt 


We  have  just  received  our  second  importation  of 

Pure  Bred  Percheron  Mares 

and  they  are  the  finest  we  ever  owned.  Write  us 
for  description  and  prices.  HIGHLAND  VIEW 
STOCK  FA  KM,  O.  N.  Wilson,  Proprietor,  Kit- 
tanning,  Pa. 


Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hiil  of  Meadow  Brook,  84618,  whose  grandsire  was 
Lucies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
International  for  three  years.  These  bulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  line  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R.F.D.5, Xenia, Ohio 

SPRING  HILL 

STOCK  FARM 

offers  for  sale  the  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn  hull 
Lovet  Ring  242270,  weight  2,100,  sired  by  imported 
First  in  the  King  162100,  and  out  of  an  imported 
dam.  He  is  the  sire  of  second  prize  junior  yearling 
heifer  at  Ohio  State  Fair, 1908.  Price,  F.O.B.,  $125. 

Poland  China  and  Duroc  Jersey  sale  at  farm, 
Oct.  30,  1900.  For  particulars,  address 
R.  R.  WEST  SON,  IIIHsIioro,  O. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BULL  CALVES*"*  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  Do  Hoi's  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

BULL  CALVES  BULL  CALVES 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

SjiSO.OO  TO  $25-00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  We  sell  jobbers,  why  not  to  you  ?  Ail 
the  leading  families  represented.  Bargains  in 
cows  for  immediate  acceptance. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  HILLHURST  FARM,  ONEIDA,  N.Y. 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN 
BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.  R.  O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  horn  April 
8rh,  1909:  Dam.  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  98965,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  be  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  he  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  McA DAM,  Prop. 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTiCA,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood— In  the  last  volume 
of  the  Ain.  Berkshire  Record  we  recorded  158  Herkshires  sold, 
which  was  10  more  than  any  other  breeder  in  the  IT.  3.  This 
shows  a  growing  demand  for  B<*rkshires  of  our  breeding.  Write 
for  booklet.  H.  C.  <fc  If.  1).  HA  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N,  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam:  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Rutter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow-,  testing 
462  lbs.  fat  in  329  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ton  Heifer  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  “Brightside,” 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  In  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C..  Courage  P.  S.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  11.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  JiELTZ  HOOVEIt. 
Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Ynil  PjHl’t  Affimi  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  Lf  all  l  HIIUIU  yon  a  reg.  Jersey  hull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Bred  in  the  purple  from  Johanna  Rue  3d's  Lad. 
Jessie  DeBurke  Lad,  a  son  of  Sarcastic  Lad,  and 
Pontiac  Chiron,  a  son  of  Hengerveld  DeKol,  the 
greatest  bull  of  the  breed.  Prices  low  for  the  qualitv. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


GET  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Grade  up  your  herds  with  Holsteins, 
the  mortgage  lifters.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,  Dept.E,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


WKIMMVI 


prices  &  eircul 


Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collio 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
ars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow, Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  A\  II.LOUGHBY  FARM, G e t ty s b u r g , Pa . 


THE  NEW  YORK 
^  II  lb  O  n  1 lb  ^  FARMER’S  HOG 

Hardy,  prolific,  light,  strong  bones,  mature  early. 
Easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDU  Y, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALF-Cho,oe  Large  Yorkshire 
■  vmi  ukli.  Chester  White  Pigs,  of 


lire  and 

)f  both 

sexes.  These  pigs  are  from  brood  sows  producing 
large  litters,  and  from  good  herd  boars.  Also  two 
selected  Yorkshire  boars  ready  for  service  and 
Yorkshire  gilts  old  enough  for  breeding. 

W.  II.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  County,  New  York 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires.  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  Y0RKSHIRES.7Holstein 


istered  Bull.  A.  A. 


-earling  Keg- 
BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


mipnPQ  THE  dig  deep  fellows, 

UUnUUu  that  grow  and  mature  quic-klv. 
Pigs  nnd  G  ilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FAKMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 
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the  rural  NEWU'ORKER 


THE  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS,  DAIRY  DISTRICT. 

r.urr  IV. 

We  owe  much  of  the  prosperity  which 
we  are  enjoying  in  northern  Illinois,  to 
the  dairy  cow,  and  we  think  she  is  entitled 
to  a  hearing.  We  find  them  here,  there 
and  everywhere,  in  groups  of  10,  25,  50  and 
100.  No  matter  how  small  a  holding  the 
farmer  may  be  in  possession  of,  no  matter 
whether  he  rents  or  owns  the  land,  he 
must  have  at  least  a  few  dairy  cows  to 
depend  upon  for  a  steady  income  and  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  his  lands.  The 
latest  figures  obtainable  from  the  official 
census  of  1900  show  that  there  were  then 
in  the  entire  State  of  Illinois  1,007,604 
head  of  milch  cows,  of  which  42,774,  about 
one  twenty-fifth  or  four  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  were  credited  to  this  (Kane) 
county  alone,  returning  a  gross  income  of 
$2,177,289  per  year,  or  an  average  of  $50 
to  each  cow.  We  might  add  that  there 
were  other  counties  adjoining  which  made 
nearly  as  good  a  showing.  More  recent  fig¬ 
ures  on  number  of  cattle  and  gross  income 
might  not  entirely  correspond  with  those 
given,  but  they  would  not  materially  differ. 
We  supply  much  of  Chicago  with  milk  and 
cream  in  bottled  form,  and  our  condensed 
product  is  known  the  world  around.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  workers,  such  as  milkers  and  feed¬ 
ers,  wagon  men.  condensing  and  liottling 
factory  operatives,  arc  depending  entirely 
upon  the  dairying  industry  for  their  sup¬ 
port.  We  have  within  a  radius  of  35  miles 
two  dozen  or  more  bottling  and  condensing 
plants  doing  a  large  business  in  caring  for 
the  dairy  product.  One  condensing  and 
bottling  factory  in  the  city  of  Elgin  alone 
consumes  the  milk  from  100  dairies,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  100,000  pounds  or  1,538  cans 
with  a  capacity  of  eight  gallons  each,  and 
this  is  only  one  factory  out  of  many,  and 
draws  its  supply  from  a  short  distance  only. 
Solid  milk  trains,  composed  of  six  to  10 
cars  each,  with  a  capacity  of  from  2,000 
to  3,000  gallons  each,  are  daily  rolling  in 
to  the  city  of  Chicago  from  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  directions  with  the  fresh  product  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  dairy  farms.  Much  more 
might  be  said,  but  this  will  serve  to  give 
one  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  dairy 
Industry  in  northern  Illinois. 

Experimenting  with  different  breeds  of 
milch  cows  has  been  done  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  years  past,  but  at  the  present 
time  those  of  the  Holstein  type,  or  the 
grade  Holstein,  as  they  are  termed,  seem 
to  be  best  adapted  to  our  needs,  and 
largely  predominate.  There  may  be  a  few 
Durhams,  Guernseys  or  Jersey,  or  now  and 
then  a  small  number  whose  origin  is  rather 
indefinite,  but  we  depend  really  upon  the 
grade  Holstein  for  our  sure  and  steady  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk.  Some  farmers  are  willing  to 
concede  that  the  milk  of  the  Holstein,  per¬ 
haps,  does  not  contain  quite  as  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  butter  fat  as  that  of  other 
breeds,  but  the  volume  of  the  flow  is  what 
we  have  to  consider.  A  certain  standard 
of  richness  has  to  be  sustained  of  course,  no 
matter  where  the  milk  Is  disposed  of.  but 
this  standard  of  quality  may  be  sustained 
without  sacrificing  too  much  of  the  yield 
by  the  proper  selection  of  foods  and  the 
general  manner  of  care.  The  prices  of  our 
milch  cows  vary  somewhat,  according  to 
their  individual  producing  capacity,  as  well 
as  to  the  fineness  of  the  strain.  A  cow 
well  marked  may  not  be  as  valuable  an 
asset  to  the  dairyman  as  another  which  is 
not  so  well  bred.  If  the  owner  be  an 
importer  or  breeder  of  fancy  cattle,  we 
have  a  different  proposition.  A  nearly 
purebred  Holstein  cow  is  valued  around 
the  one  hundred-dollar  mark,  while  the  or¬ 
dinary  grade  cnttle  (ITolsteins)  vary  in 
price  from  $55  to  $70.  Probably  a  herd 
such  as  is  found  in  one  of  our  average- 
dairy  farms  would  be  worth  $65  each. 

Our  stocks  of  cattle  are  replenished  from 
different  sources,  probably  the  greater  part 
of  them  coming  from  Wisconsin.  A  few 
of  our  dairymen  raise  a  small  proportion  of 
what  they  need  from  their  best  cows,  but 
the  greatest  majority  of  our  farmers  have 
to  buy  away  from  their  home  vicinity  what 
is  needed  to  keep  their  herd  up  to  the 
standard.  Our  farmers  mostly  believe  iu 
selling  the  calves  as'  soon  as  the  milk  is 
tit  for  use.  Their  claim  is  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  raise  them  for  future  use  when  the 
price  of  milk,  feed  and  the  care  is  taken 
into  consideration.  The  calves  find  a  ready 
market,,  and  are  sold  at  a  price  of  from 
$3  to  $4.50  each.  The  practice  of  chang¬ 
ing  or  replenishing  the  herd  is  closely  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  average  dairyman  believing  that 
when  a  cow  has  reached  the  age  limit,  or 
from  some  other  cause  is  not  desirable 
she  should  be  disposed  of  and  a  younger 
and  fresher  one  take  her  place.  Our  cattle 
as  a  rule  are  given  ample  and  comfortable 
quarters,  generally  being  housed  in  stone 
basement  barns,  oftentimes  set  well  under 
the  side  of  a  hill.  These  basements  are 
usually  well  lighted,  and  much  attention  is 
paid  to  their  general  sanitary  conditions. 
Many  of  them  have  concrete  floors  extend¬ 
ing  up  to  and  in  some  instances  including 
the  man  gers  or  feeding  troughs.  These 
troughs  may  be  made  continuous,  and 


serve  ns  watering  troughs  as  well.  Before 
watering  they  are  brushed  out  thoroughly 
and  the  water  is  turned  on  at  one  end  and 
flows  by  gravity  “down  the  line.”  Other 
dairymen  have  a  fixed  receptacle  to  hold 
water  for  each  individual  cow,  which  is 
fed  by  a  pipe  extending  along  the  man¬ 
gers.  These  plans,  I  think,  are  practical, 
as  the  water  is  slightly  tempered  and  the 
cattle  are  not  exposed  outside  lo  the  cold 
winds  while  drinking  their  till.  The  con¬ 
crete  floor  in  the  center,  or  run-way  of  the 
barn,  is  sometimes  built  sloping  toward 
and  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  drop 
or  gutter.  This  plan  does  away  with  the 
outside  sheer  wall  of  the  gutter,  and  the 
contents  are  much  more  easily  yemovcd. 
The  barnyards  and  general  surroundings 
are  kept  in  as  cleanly  a  condition  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Liberal  coats  of  whitewash  arc  ap- 
pied  to  the  interior  of  our  stables,  which 
lightens  and  purifies  them.  Usually  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  can  be 
rented  from  some  of  our  hardware  men. 
Milking  machines  have  not  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  as  yet  by  any  means,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  views  expressed  by  some  of  our 
dairymen,  it  will  be  some  time  before  they 
will  attain  any  great  popularity  in  our 
part  of  the  State.  Some  of  our  farmers 
have  “tried  them  out."  as  they  express  it, 
and  claim  that  they  are  “too  hard"  on  the 
cattle,  it  would  most  certainly  be  a  great 
boon  to  our  dairymen  if  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  could  lie  made  to  do  the  work  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  as  good  help  is  high 
priced  and  hard  to  get.  We  have  not  as 
yet  adopted  t lie  swinging  stanchion  on  our 
dairy  farms.  Here  and  there  a  farmer  has 
put  in  one  or  two,  but  they  did  not  ‘‘fill 
the  bill,"  so  the  old  style  is  still  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  most  likely  it  will  be  for  some 
time  to  come. 

There  is  something  of  a  variation  in  the 
quantities  of  milk  produced  from  a  given 
number  of  cattle  among  our  different  far¬ 
mers.  The  feed  and  the  freshening  up  of 
the  herd  with  new  milkers  are  no  doubt 
mainly  the  cause  thereof.  One  farmer  who 
is  satisfied  with  $1  per  bushel  for  his  corn 
has  not  the  same  standard  in  view  that 
bis  neighbor  has,  whose  ambition  is  to  get 
$1.25  for  his  corn  converted  into  milk,  and 
feeds  and  cares  for  his  cows  accordingly. 
Both  are  what  may  be  termed  successful, 
but  one  is  more  so  than  the  other.  Some 
farmers  overstock  their  farms,  perhaps,  but 
as  a  rule  sufficient  acreage  is  given  each 
cow.  One  farmer  with  about  one  hundred 
cows  operates  325  acres  of  land.  Another 
with  35  cows  has  150  acres.  Still  another 
with  350  acres  has  65  milch  cows,  and  a 
few  head  of  young  stock,  about  an  average 
of  four  acres  to  the  cow.  The  food  for 
our  milch  cows  has  been  and  is  yet  for 
that  matter,  a  subject  of  much  considera¬ 
tion.  Our  farmers  have  pretty  well  learned 
what  the  best  milk-producing  foods  are, 
but  the  question  is,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  whether  they  can  afford  to  use  them 
or  not,  taking  in  consideration  the  receipts 
from  their  milk  and  the  market  prices  for 
their  raw  products,  the  present  conditions 
are  rather  unusual,  so  to  speak,  and  no 
doubt  that  our  farmers  are  dairying  now 
with  a  smaller  profit  on  given  investment 
than  they  were  five  to  eight' years  ago. 

w.  c.  B. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Carpitis. 

I  have  a  Pereheron  mare  12  years  of 
age  suffering  from  bunches  or  some  such 
hard  gathering  on  one  of  her  knees.  -It 
is  at  times  apparently  stiff,  and  she  will 
(hen  go  lame  and  the  knee  have  a  crack¬ 
ing  sound.  The  lump  is  about  the  size  of 
half  a  hen's  egg.  What  can  be  done  for  it } 

New  Jersey.  J •  b. 

Clip  off  the  hair  and  blister  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  with  cerate  of  cantharides  and  tie 
mare  so  site  cannot  paw  against  manger 
when  the  blister  is  acting.  If  it  is  a  bony 
growth  (exostosis)  it  may  be  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  repeat  the  blistering  in  a  few 

weeks.  A-  s.  a. 

Feeding  Orphan  Colt. 

Would  you  inform  me  what  to  feed  a 

four-day-old  colt  (whose  dam  utterly  re¬ 
fuses  to  own  him)  that  does  not  get  milk 
enough  to  thrive  on,  just  enough  to  subsist? 

New  York.  M.  J.  c- 

Dissolve  two.  teaspoonfuls  of  granulated 
sugar  in  a  little  warm  water,  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  lime  water  and  fill  up 

with  cow's  milk  to  make  one  pint.  Of  this 
feed  an  orphan  foal  at  first  half  a  tea¬ 
cupful  every  hour  and  gradually  increase 
amount  and  lengthen  intervals  as  he  grows 
and  thrives.  Let  him  take  the  milk  from 
a  large  rubber  nipple  fitted  on  a  clean  bot¬ 
tle.  Use  milk  that  is  from  a  fresh  cow 
particularly  poor  in  butter  fat.  If  foal 
scours,  at  once  give  castor  oil  shaken  up 
in  milk.  From  two  to  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  oil  will  be  a  suitable  dose.  As  soon 
as  possible  let  foal  learn  to  lick  oatmeal, 
and  as  soon  as  he  will  take  it  freely,  add 
one-fifth  part  of  wheat  bran.  Soon  the 
foal  will  learn  to  drink  from  a  bucket,  and 
the  sugar  may  be  omitted  from  the  milk. 


Never  feed  less  than  six  times  daily.  At 
six  weeks  to  two  months  old  foal  may  have 
sweet  skim-milk  gradually  substituted  for 
new  milk  and  will  do  well  on  it.  Mix 
lime  water  with  the  milk  once  daily.  At 
all  times  allow  free  access  to  fresh,  cold 
water  in  bucket.  Grass  may  be  allowed  as 
soon  as  foal  cares  for  it.  At  each  time  of 
indigestion  or  scours  slop  feeding  for  half 
a  day  or  more,  and  each  time  give  (lie 
castor  oil.  It  is  “quite  a  chore”  hand¬ 
raising  a  foal,  and  a  woman  will  succeed 
in  such  work  where  a  man  fails.  Still  it 
pays,  if  the  foal  is  well-bred,  and  it  seldom 
pays  nowadays  to  raise  any  other  kind. 

a.  s.  A. 


A  Fj.igiit  ok  Pigeons. — I  was  very 
much  surprised  yesterday  at  the  flight  of 
a  flock  of  40  or  50  pigeons.  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  them  to  lie  extinct.  There  can  be 
no  mistake  about  this,  as  they  passed  al¬ 
most!  directly  over  my  head,  in  the  open, 
and  not  more  than  50  feet  high,  and  I  was 
familiar  with  them,  having  netted  them  50 
years  ago  in  Pennsylvania,  but  had  not 
seen  any  before  in  35  years,  s.  m.  n.  g. 

Clayton,  Wis. 


WILDER’S 

WHIRI 

LWIND” 

Will  fill 

S 1 L0 

"'■'l  your 

\  «  Silo  with 
\  1  any  Pow- 
I\\  er  from 
\\\  4  H-Pup. 

FILLER 

L 

Will  cut 
or  shred 

green  or  dry  fodder  an.d 
cut  hay  or  straw.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  explains  why  Whirl*  1 1 
winds  succeed  where 
others  fail.  Carried  in 
stock  at  principal  trans¬ 
fer  points.  Pamphlet, — 
‘‘How  and  Why  to  Fill  a 
Silo,"  sent  free. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co, 

Boi  33 

Monroe,  Mich. 


Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
1426W.Tu»carawaj  St. 
Canton,  Ohio 


Always  DI  1 7  7  \  R  H Ellsi,a*e 
Successful  DLi/^Ltvltl/  Cutter 

Cuts  any  feed  dry  or  Rrcen  and  elevates  any  height. 
No  waste  power.  Can’t  strain,  lias  the  only  knives 
adjustable  while  running.  Self  feed.  Mounted  or 
unmounted.  Every  machino  tested  and  Qcaran- 
A  labor-saver  and  money-maker.  Ask 
free  Book, “WHY  SILAGE  PAYS.'* 


DOSS 

■  \  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 

■  •  FEED  TABLE 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Made 


in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  59  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  else  nuke  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


ONE  MILLION  IN  USE 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


165  BROADWAY,  £3  E.  MADISON  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO. 


?N°  Galloway 

“BATH  IN  QSL” 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  “Bath  of  Oil,” 
like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 

90  Days7 

Farm  Test— Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $110  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer — 
easiest  run — easiest  cleaned— 10-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

G63  Galloway  St  a.,  Waterloo,  I&« 


“Caldwell  Special” 


60  Days 
Trial  FREE 


Prove  it  on  your 
own  premises  that 
it  saves  time, 
saves  labor  and 
makes  money. 

Yhe  “Caldwell  Special”  is  as  clean  cut  as  a 
race  horse.  Built  right— works  right.  Sim- 
oly  built— always  gives  full  H.  P.  Costs  little 
to  run— big  profit  producer  to  pump  water, 
run  cream  separator,  shred  or  grind  corn 
and  a  dozen  other  things. 


prove  it  to  you  on  your  own  pr 
our  expense  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  a  “Caldwell  Special.” 

CALDWELL-HOLLOWELL  MFG.  CO. 
511  Commerce  St.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA. 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Baldwin  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power.  In  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  llghtpo  wer  engines.  Y ou'll  find  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  GUTTERS 

are  best  after  carefu  1  i  nvest  I  gatlon.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  fill  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  flywheel,  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  i  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  W e  will 
eaveyou  money ,  if  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 


FREE 

BOOK 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
S I  LOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
International  Silo  Co.,  Kox  13,  Li  nos  vi  He,  Pa. 


A  Simple  and  Cheap  Milk  Cooler 

This  milk  cooler  is  noted  for  its  wonderful  efficiency.  It  does  the  work  of  coolers 
costing  four  times  as  much.  Either  running  ice  water,  well  or  spring  water  can  be 

used,  and  It  win  cool  the  milk  to  within  two  degrees  of  the  medium  used. 

The  New  and  FlI  \  IfDT  AM  MILK  COOLER. 
Improved  Vtil/llvlr  lUill  AERATOR 

requires  no  attention.  Simple  in  construction  and  easily  cleaned.  Strong  and  durable. 
16  years  on  the  market.  Write  for  prices  and  catalogue,  telling  how  to  secure  one  on  trial. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO..  11th  St..  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION  “"gn"ssaS“ 

than  any  other  feed  :  that  is  why  it  makes  more  milk — 9  lbs.  of  UNICORN 
equals  10  to  14  lbs.  of  anv  other  ration.  Send  for  Booklet. 

CIIAPIN  &  CO.  1HIPFALO,  !ST.  Y. 


The  Gomplete 
Machine 


_Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Gut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don't  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  tire  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WARS AW-WILKIN SOW  CO.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  War.aw,  N.  Y.  v 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  “Publisher's  Desk"  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  paper.  I  pigeon-holed  all  m.v 
circulars  and  watch  for  the  firms  in  Tun 
It.  N.-Y.  They  are  sure  to  appear  sooner 
or  later.  No  reason  why  any  farmer  should 
be  victimized.  p.  m.  m. 

New  York. 

That  is  true,  but  if  you  do  not  see 
what  you  look  for,  write  and  ask  about 
it.  Follow  this  practice  and  we  will 
try  to  see  that  you  are  not  victimized. 

Please  tell  me  about  the  Mexican  Itubhcr 
Culture  Co..  1123-25  Board  of  Trade  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  Conservative  Rubber 
Production  Co.,  971-977  Monadnock  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  w.  d.  g- 

Maine. 

The  money  that  has  been  lost  by  in¬ 
vestment  in  rubber  companies  would 
pay  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War.  Yoi 
can  lose  your  money  in  them  any  time 
but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  anyone 
who  got  anything  in  return. 

Sclieutze  &  Company,  150  Michigan  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  commission  merchants. 

We  have  had  a  bill  for  collection 
against  them  for  an  Ohio  farmer  for 
poultry  shipped  them  last  September. 
The  amount  of  the  bill  is  $30.84.  For 
several  months  we  tried  to  collect  it. 
They  made  us  many  promises,  but  we 
got  no  cash.  Finally,  we  placed  it  with 
our  attorneys  for  collection.  If  they 
are  unable  to  pay  a  bill  of  $30.84,  which 
is  not  disputed,  on  what  basis  may  they 
solicit  shipments  from  other  farmers? 
We  certainly  advise  no  more  credit  ship¬ 
ments  to  Schcutze  &  Company. 

Brownell  Book  Co.,  11  East  59th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

A  subscriber  in  Watertown,  S.  D., 
sent  them  a  shipment  of  books  valued 
at  $10  more  than  a  year,  but  he  has 
never  been  able  to  get  his  money.  We 
have  made  repeated  attempts  to  get  it 
for  him,  but  so  far  have  failed.  Com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  to  the  post  office 
authorities  and  our  attorneys  have  re¬ 
turned  the  claim  as  uncollectible.  We 
would  advise  cash  transactions  in  the 
future,  and  make  sure  that  you  have 
the  cash  in  your  fingers  before  you 
part  with  the  goods.  « 

Ashman  &  Burkliardt,  commission  mer¬ 
chant  in  fruit  and  produce,  110  Warren 
street,  New  York  City. 

During  the  Winter  we  had  a  complaint 
from  a  fruit  shipper  who  sent  them  70 
crates  of  Concord  grapes,  September 
13  and  14,  and  was  unable  to  get  any 
return.  In  December  he  called  on  them 
and  gave  them  express  receipts.  They 
promised  to  look  it  up.  but  he  heard 
nothing  from  them  or  from  subsequent 
letters.  They  replied  to  our  inquiry  in 
February  last,  and  were  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  shipper  should  expect 
them  to  look  up  his  shipment  after  five 
months  waiting.  On  March  19,  they 
made  him  out  returns  for  the  Septem¬ 
ber  shipment  at  20  cents  and  25  cents  a 
crate.  The  shipper  had  received  50 
cents  and  55  cents  from  other  houses 
about  the  same  time.  But,  worst  of  all. 
they  coolly  tell  him  they  were  short  on 
the  shipment,  and  as  it  was  then  too 
late  to  put  in  a  complaint,  they  aver¬ 
aged  them  up.  The  net  returns  were 
$8.26  for  70  crates.  The  more  we 
study  this  distribution  business,  the 
more  serious  it  becomes.  The  aggregate 
losses  by  our  subscribers  alone  must 
run  into  millions  a  year.  One  thing  is 
certain,  scolding  about  it  will  do  little 
good.  We  can  help  steer  a  shipper  clear 
of  one  fraud  only  to  allow  him  to  drop 
into  the  clutches  of  another  rogue.  We 
want  our  people  to  get  into  the  way  of 
looking  up  the  standing  and  reputation 
of  every  house  before  making  ship¬ 
ments. 

Tho  United  States  Gold  Dredging  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Go..  95  Liberty  street,  New  York,  offer¬ 
ing  $109  shares  for  $50. 

The  rubber  and  gold  dredging  com¬ 
panies  or  the  people  who  promote  them, 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
the  past  selling  stock,  but  we  have  yet 
to  find  one  where  the  small  stockholders 
got  their  money  back. 

Referring  to  your  item  in  regard  to  the 
financial  failure  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Stone,  Arm¬ 
strong,  Ill.,  the  writer  is  surprised  at  the 
cruelty  and  want  of  fairness  shown  in  both 
Mr.  Goodwine’s  letter  and  your  editorial 
comment.  Many  a  good  man  has  failed  in 
business  without  a  suspicion  of  dishonesty 
or  disgrace  attaching  to  his  name.  The 
writer  has  had  business  dealings  with  Mr. 
Stone  and  visited  at  his  home  several  years 
since,  and  lie  considers  Mr.  Stone  upright 
and  thoroughly  honest.  Mr.  Stone  has  sim¬ 
ply  overreached  himself  in  business,  as 
thousands  of  others  have  done  before  him. 
And  I  should  say  it  is  due  him  and  the 
good  name  of  your  paper  to  correct  the 
false  impression  Mr.  Goodwine’s  letter  and 
your  comment  is  sure  to  occasion. 

Indiana.  robeiit  i..  dorsey. 

We  certainly  have  no  wish  to  add  to 
Mr.  Stone’s  misfortunes.  For  our  own 
comments  we  expressed  them  more  as  a 
general  principle  than  as  any  intention 
to  criticise  him  personally.  We  cheer¬ 
fully  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  friend’s 
ardent  defense.  Without  regard  to  the 


July  10, 


circumstances  there  is  something  about 
a  friend  who  stands  by  you  in  time  of 
trial  and  need,  that  we  all  admire  and 
applaud. 

1  shipped  Wm.  Stoltze.  989  l’ark  avenue, 
New  York,  two  cases  of  eggs,  worth  $18.  in 
September  last.  I  have  written  him  several 
times,  but  he  does  not  pay.  l  would  like 
to  have  you  see  what  you  can  do. 

New  York.  j.  w.  g. 

We  received  the  above  in  May,  and 
kept  sharply  after  Mr.  Stoltze  for  a 
month.  He  promised  a  payment  on 
June  23  and  the  balance  July  1.  But 
June  20  he  wrote  that  his  lawyer  had 
his  bankruptcy  papers  since  November 
15,  and  that  the  papers  would  be  filed 
this  week.  We  seldom  get  such  a 
frank  admission  of  trickery.  Of 
course,  he  simply  made  promises  to  save 
time.  He  never  had  any  notion  of 
paying  the  account,  with  his  bankruptcy 
papers  all  ready  to  be  filed  and  delayed 
as  he  confesses  only  because  he  had 
been  held  for  contempt  of  court.  It 
is  really  discouraging  to  see  the  amount 
of  money  farmers  are  losing  constantly 
through  rogues  in  the  commission  busi¬ 
ness,  and  other  enterprises.  We  hope 
through  more  care  and  business  ratings 
to  save  our  own  subscribers  some  of 
these  losses  in  the  future.  Even  then 
there  will  be  some  losses,  but  working 
together  we  ought  to  be  able  to  avoid 
most  of  them. 

Robert  E.  Walker.  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  vio¬ 
lin  playing  taught  by  mail. 

One  of  our  subscribers  writes  that  he 
sent  Mr.  Walker  $2  for  his  secret  sys¬ 
tem  of  violin  instruction  and  got  a  lit¬ 
tle  25-cent  pamphlet  which  contained 
some  little  instruction  that  is  already  of 
common  usage.  You  might  learn  to  be¬ 
come  a  burden  to  everyone  in  hearing 
with  bow  and  strings  and  mail  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  unless  you  are  a  prodigy,  we 
would  look  for  no  other  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Enclosed  find  my  check  for  Tiie  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  “Nell  Beverly."  A  man 
told  me  a  story  the  other  day  about  a 
political  speaker  trying  to  defend  himself 
by  saying  not  only  politicians  were  crooked, 
but  everybody  in  the  business  world.  Ilis 
story  was  that  a  man  was  seen  in  a  large 
city  every  day  from  morning  until  dark 
with  a  large  torch  lighted,  looking  behind 
buildings,  fences,  every  alley  and  side 
street;  in  fact,  every  hiding  place  that 
was  to  be  found.  lie  kept  this  up  for  a 
number  of  days,  until  one  man  could  not 
stand  watching  him  any  longer.  So  he 
went  to  him  and  said  :  “Friend,  why  do 
you  walk  the  streets  this  way  in  daylight 
with  a  lighted  torch?"  He  looked  up  and 
said  :  "I  am  looking  for  an  honest  man." 
If  I  had  have  been  there,  I  would  have 
walked  up  to  the  speaker's  stand  and 
given  that  politician  this  address:  “Editor 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York. 
N.  Y."  Now  this  is  no  'Ted  tape"  but 
facts,  for  after  reading  some  of  your  pa¬ 
pers,  where  you  had  spent  time,  paper  and 
stamps  to  collect  money  for  a  poor  farmer 
friend  who  had  let  some  of  Mark  Anthony's 
honorable  commission  men  “work"  him  so 
lie  could  neither  get  his  goods  nor  money, 
and  1  hen  would  not  let  the  farmer  pay  you 
for  the  stamps  that  you  had  used  to  col¬ 
lect  his  money,  I  put  the  paper  down  and 
called  my  wife,  and  said  :  “Wife,  I  have 
found  not  only  an  honest  man  but  a  good 
man."  So  I  want  the  paper  to  come  on. 
as  I  feel  it  will  make  me  not  only  a  better 
farmer  but  a  better  man  to  read  it. 

I  write  this  because  I  believe  you  should 
know  what  your  readers  think  of  you  and 
vour  paper.  e.  s.  b. 

Mississippi. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  bit  vain  of  us  to 
publish  the  above  letter.  Well,  we  are 
human,  and  it  has  pleased  to  get  it 
from  a  man  so  far  away.  Tt  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  tone  of  earnest  sincerity  that 
has  impressed  us  more  than  anything 
else.  We  do  not  think  that  The  R.  N.- 
Y..  is  doing  a  thing  more  than  its  duty 
in  the  cases  referred  to.  Tt  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  fact  that  papers  have  neglected 
this  duty  so  much  and  so  long  that  the 
work  now  seems  so  acceptable.  We 
get  many  kindly  words  from  friends  all 
around  us,  for  which  we  are  grateful, 
but  they  must  rest  as  treasures  in  our 
memories.  This  tribute  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  especially  touched  us,  and  we 


puny,  and  this  preyed  heavily  upon  his 
mind  and  no  doubt  caused  him  to  take 
bis  own  life. 

Ehrman  traded  bis  hotel  in  Seneca  for 
stock  in  the  company  and  claims  he  was 
offered  a  good  position  and  other  consid¬ 
erations  which  were  not  fulfilled. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  ad¬ 
vertised  against  the  investment  at  the 
time.  _  j.  j.  D. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  breeds  are 
used  to  produce  tin-  White  Plymouth  Rock? 
I  understand  that  this  breed  is  not  so  hardy 
as  the  Barred  Rock.  R. 

The  White  Plymouth  Rock  was  developed 
from  a  sport  of  the  Barred  variety.  Until 
quite  recently  the  White  was  not  considered 
so  strong  as  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
but  by  careful  breeding  for  vigor  this  va¬ 
riety  has  become  practically  as  strong  as 
the  Barred.  The  tendency  now  is  to  breed 
for  a  creamy  plumage  rather  than  a  chalky 
white,  as  the  chalky  white  plumage  with 
yellow  legs  is  difficult  to  obtain  except  at 
the  expense  of  strength  and  vigor. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  c.  r  b. 


YOUNG  CHICKS  WITH  PIP. 

in  a  flock  of  13  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
I  have  had  two  cases  of  pip.  The  chicks 
are  three  weeks  old  and  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  troubled  with  pip  in 
chicks  so  young.  I  have  removed  the 
cause,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  feeding  or  climate 
that  causes  it.  Our  next  door  neighbors 
have  lost  five  with  pip  lately  (full  grown 
chickens).  g 

Olney,  Ill. 

Pip  i*  the  drying  of  the  tongue,  due  to 
breathing  through  the  mouth  when  the 
fowl  is  diseased  and  of  abnormal  tempera- 
lure.  It  accompanies  several  diseases,  such 
as  roup,  catarrh,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia. 
It  is  the  result  of  disease,  rather  than  a 
disease  itself.  Treat  the  real  disease.  Paint 
the  tongm-  with  glycerine,  but  do  not  re¬ 
move  the  hard  coatiug.  Lewis  Wright,  au- 
Ihor  of  the  “Book  of  Poultry,"  says  that 
"there  are  occasional  cases  of  a  real  epi¬ 
demic  of  pij*.  which  causes  death  unless 
relieved,  of  which  this  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  symptom,  with  no  dry  mouth  at  all. 
Three  outbreaks  in  different  yards  have 
come  to  our  notice,  and  in  two  of  them  the 
scale  at  tin-  top  of  the  tongue  was  nearly 
as  thick  and  quite  as  hard  as  the  nib  of 
a  quill  pen,  while  the  edges  were  almost 
as  sharp  as  a  knife.  The  fatal  results  we 
believe  to  he  due  to  the  soreness  produced 
by  these  keen  edges  quite  preventing  the 
fowl  from  swallowing.  ...  If  such  a 
hard  and  sharp  scale  he  found  it  should  he 
removed  by  the  thumbnail,  and  the  spot 
dressed  a  few  times  with  honey  and  borax. 
Give  soft  food  for  a  day  or  two,  and  a 
couple  of  morning  doses  of  20  grains  Epsom 
salts,  and  tin-  bird  will  speedily  hi-  well.” 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  c.  i-\  b. 


FORMALDEHYDE  AS  A  DISINFECTANT. 

I  would  like  information  regarding  for¬ 
maldehyde  as  a  disinfectant  for  brooders 
and  incubators.  I  used  one  tablespoonful 
in  12  quarts  water  and  scrubbed  out  the 
brooders  for  the  last  hatch,  which  were 
pul  into  two  outdoor  colony  brooders,  a  ! 
week  ago.  We  have  lost  nearly  the  whole 
lot  and  probably  will  not  save  any.  As 
this  is  (lie  first  hatch  in  our  three  seasons’ 
experience  to  die  out  completely,  except¬ 
ing  two  hatches  a  year  ago  chilled  in  an 
experiment  with  7x12  brooder  houses,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  possibly  formaldehyde 
is  not  a  proper  disinfectant  for  use  around 
chickens.  u.  o.  b. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 

If  your  brooders  were  aired  thoroughly  j 
for  a  few  days  after  disinfecting,  then'  the  ! 
death  of  the  chicks  was  probably  due  to  1 
some  other  cause  than  the  formaldehyde.  ! 
Formaldehyde  has  been  proven  by  experi-  j 
nients  not  to  be  an  insecticide,  though  it  ' 
is  a  germicide.  The  most  effective  method 
of  combating  insects  in  brooder  houses  is 
to  fumigate  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 
Bulletin  No.  252,  Cornel!  Experiment  Sta-  | 
tion.  deals  with  this  fully.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  great’ care 
should  he  taken  not  to  breathe  it.  Always 
use  98-100  per  cent  pure  potassium  cyanide  ! 
and  a  good  grade  of  commercial  sulphuric 
acid.  Combine  the  chemicals  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions :  Potassium  cyanide, 
one  ounce;  sulphuric  acid,  two  fluid  ounces: 
water,  four  fluid  ounces.  Always  use  an 
earthen  dish.  Pour  in  the  water  first,  then 
add  tlic  sulphuric  acid.  Put  the  required 
amount  of  cyanide  in  a  thin  paper  hag,  and 
when  all  is  ready,  drop  this  in  the  liquid 
and  leave  the  place  immediately,  closing  all 
openings.  II  is  host  to  do  this  at  night,  j 
then  in  the  morning  air  out  thoroughly. 
Air  out  for  a  couple  of  days  before  placing 
chicks  in  again.  Another  good  insecticide 
and  germicide  is  crude  carbolic  acid  one 
part,  kerosene.  8-10  parts,  mixed,  c.  f.  b. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Mo  More 
Sore  Necks  or 
Shoulders  — i 

Over  60,000  now  In  use  by 
farmers — Over  4. 500 
dealers  sell  them.  Al¬ 
ways  guaranteed  to 
cure  the  worst 
galls,  bruises  or 
bunches  while 
your  horse 
works —  15 
days’  trial  or 

money  back  without  question.  Keep  your  horses  well  with 

WHIPPLE  HUMANE 
p-  HORSE  COLLARS 


Now,  hot  weather  is  here,  don’t  use  Cruel  “Sweat-Pads” 
and  old-style,  misfit  collars  which  only  make  your  horses’ 
shoulders  worse — Just  try  these  collars — No  risk  to  you — 
Fit  any  horse — No  pressure  on  shoulder-blade  or  bones 
where  sores  come — No  friction  on  neck  or  shoulders — 45 
sq.  in.  pulling  surface  on  each  shoulder,  properly  distri¬ 
buted — only  10  sq.  in.  on  other  collars.  Get  our  interesting 
Free  Book.  Thousands  of  testimonials  of  users  and 
experience  of  i  years  proves  this  the  greatest  horse  collar 
ever  made — You’ll  say  so  yourself.  Write  nearest  factory. 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO. 

1  631  Lowe  Street,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
1980  South  13th  Street.  Omaha.  Nebraska 


Lowest  Factory  Price— 
- Freight  Prepaid - 1 

Write  Immediately  for  free  samples  anti  booklet  telling 
about  the  most  remarkable  offer  ever  made  on  old  reliable 
high  quality  BREESE  BROS. 

RUBBER  ROOFING 

Guaranteed,  waterproof,  fire  resisting  and  dur*/ 
able.  Delay  m»y  coat  you  money.  Write  now.  ‘ 

The  Breese  Bros.  Company 

Roofing  Dept.  1 1?  Cincinnati,  O. 


NOW’S  THE  TIME 


to  buy  fertile  Southern  farms  and  escape  cold 
winters.  Let  us  tell  you  about  a  country  of  ideal 
climate:  three  crops  a  year:  splendid  railroad 
facilities  and  flue  markets.  Best  corn,  hay, 
potato  and  truck  lands;  low  prices,  easy  terms. 

F.  L.  MERRITT  Land  &  Indust'l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Are  no  experiment.  Made  .since  1889  and  Rive  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  users.  Durable,  Fireproof,  Inexpen¬ 
sive.  Catalog.  Mon  I  l  oss  M.  S.  Co.,  Camden,  N.  4. 


Brown  Leghorn  &  Barred  Rock  hens, 

cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


Poiiltryincn — send  lnr.  for  our  1 9>'9  Catalog,  chock  fn  1 1  of  nneful 
Information.  Desciibes  ami  illustrates  35  varieties.  Yon  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,Murletln,l*a 


W,  P,  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  It.  1. 
Reds.  Jl.  L.  KICK,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R,  &  S.  COMB  R.  I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  stock  bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 
Emv.  Van  Alstynk  &  Son,  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata- 
log  free.  <’.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  Soutliold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  153. 


Day  Old  Cliicli.s 


from  my  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  at  8  cents  each.  Fancy 
stock,  hardy  chicks  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue 
which  tells  how  to  feed  and  care 
for  your  chicks — It  is  Free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER, 

Box  73,  Richfield,  Penna. 


?  We  are  breeders  of  Single 
J  and  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  a  n  d 
,  White  Rocks,  White  Wy 
andottes:  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock,  $1.50  per  setting,  $0.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Pekins,  $1.50  for  10.  $8.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity:  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 

BONNIE  BRAK  POULTRY  FARM. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


must  give  this  public  expression  of  our 
appreciation.  A  sense  of  responsibility 
comes  over  us  when  we  reflect  that  we 
have  before  us  the  task  of  justifying 
such  a  confidence. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  farmers  who 
were  inquiring  recently  about  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  investing  in  the  stocks  of  the 
Independent  Harvester  Company, 
Plano,  Ill.,  we  quote  the  following  from 
a  local  exchange : 

Ai  Government  inquiry  has  been  started 
regarding  certain  methods  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Harvester  Company  at  Plano,  the  con¬ 
cern  which  has  had  extensive  operations  in 
Morris  and  vicinity.  Charges  have  been 
preferred  against  the  corporation  for  the 
alleged  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails,  and 
John  Mahin,  of  Evanston,  a  postal  in¬ 
spect  or.  was  in  Morris  last  night  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  affair,  stopping  over  night 
at  1  He  Commercial  Hotel. 

Mr.  Mahin  arrived  in  Seneca  yesterday 
to  see  Fred  Ehrman.  only  to  be  told  that 
Ehrman  had  committed  suicide  tho  previous 
night. 

Whether  Mr.  Ehrman  had  preferred 
charges  with  the  Government  or  not  is  un¬ 
known,  but  he  claimed  to  have  lost  about 
$5,000  in  a  deal  with  the  Harvester  com- 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant”  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain —  I 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  ttax,  barley,  kaffir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for  I 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling”  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sixes — for  3,  6  and  *  | 
H.  I*.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers, 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  for  FKEK  catalogue. 

1IEEBNEK  SONS,  82  Broad  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


ATLAS.;?., 'V  CEMENT 

The  cement  bought  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  tne  Panama  Canal 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK  ‘Concrete  Construction  about  the 
Home  and  on  the  Farm.”  Contains  over  100  drawings  and  illustrations. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept.  22.  30  Broad  Street,  N.  Y. 

Daily  output  over  40,000  barrels,  the  largest  in  the  world. 


BUTTERCUPS 

SICILIiYJM 


tbreedw  Record— 300  Eggs  Per  Year 

CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  SENT  WITH  PLEASURE 
J.  S.  DUMARESQ,  (Cato’s  Hall),  EASTON,  MI). 
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MARKETS 


Ib  ices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
July  2,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
,i  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

Good  to  Choice . 

Lower  Grades  . 

State  Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good.... 

Factory . 

Packing  Stock . 


Wholesale  Retail 

.253$®  26  .28 ®  Oil 

.24  ®  .25  27®  .211 

.20  @  .23  24®  .25 

.24  ®  .25  .26®  .28 

.20  ®  .22  23®  .25 

.16  @  .19  .20®  .22 

.16  ®  .18 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  2>4  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

. 

. 

qt. 

.07® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .13 

®  .14 

.16® 

.18 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .10 

@  .12 

.15® 

.16 

Skims . 

.  .05 

@  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .25 

®  .27 

.28® 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .22 

@  .24 

.26® 

.26 

Mixed  Colors,  best  — 

.  .20 

@  .22 

.23® 

.25 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .16 

@  .18 

•  I7@ 

.19 

Western . 

.  .18 

@  .19 

•19®. 

.  21 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.75 

®  3.20 

qt. 

.16 

Medium . 

.  2.50 

®  2.70 

Uea . 

@  2.75 

qt. 

.12 

Ked  Kidney . 

.  1.75 

®  2.40 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.40 

®  2.70 

qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

@  3.75 

HOBS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

@  .16 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .10 

@  .13 

Olds .  . 

@  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  ... 

.  .24 

@  .26 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .08 $6®  .09 

.14 

Evap.,  com.  to  good 

.  ,U5 

@  .08 

.08® 

.12 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

@  .05 

cherries . 

.  .13 

@  .15 

lb. 

.20® 

.25 

Raspberries . 

.20 

ib. 

.22® 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

@  .13 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples,  new,  bu . 

.  .75 

®  1.00 

Bears,  Le  Conte,  bbl. . . 

6.00 

®  7.00 

Strawberries, 

Up  River . 

.06 

®  .13 

.10® 

.18 

Oswego . 

.08 

@  .12 

.10® 

.15 

Blackberries . 

.06 

®  .07 

qt. 

.10® 

.15 

'  berries,  lb . 

.05 

®  .10 

Huckleberries . 

,  .10 

®  .13 

qt. 

.12® 

.18 

Gooseberries . 

.07 

®  .09 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate.... 

2.00 

®  2.25 

N.  C.  and  S.  C . 

1.25 

®  2.00 

Watermelons, 

Fla.,  100 .  . 

20.00 

®45.00 

Muskmelons,  crate.... 

mo 

®  2 .00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Wholesale 

Beta 

Southern,  new . 

.  1.00 

®  2  00 

weet  Potatoes, bu  bkt, 

.  mu 

@  2.00 

pk. 

.50® 

sparagus,  fey.  green 

doz . 

2.00 

®  2  50 

Fey.  white . 

1.75 

®  2.00 

Com.  to  good . 

.50 

®  1.00 

abbage.new.bbl.crate  1.0(1 

®  2.00 

om,  .Jersey.  UK) . 

mo 

®  1.75 

unuinbers.  8’n.,  bu. . . 

.25 

®  1.00 

Lettuce,  bbl. . . 

.25 

®  .50 

each 

.03® 

.05 

Onions. 

Bermuda,  crate. . . 

.(Hi 

®  .85 

Peas,  t®  bbl.  bkt . 

.50 

fe  1.25 

%  pk.  .40® 

.(XI 

Peppers  8’n..  carrier..  .75  @  1.25 
Rhubarb,  100  bunches,  1.00  @  1.60 
Radishes.  100  bunches,  .50  ®  .75 

String  Beans,  bn . 50  @  .75 

Spinach,  bbl . 75  ®  LOO 

Turnips. 

White,  bbl . 1.00  @  2.00 

Tomatoes, 

Flo-ida.20  qt.  carrier.  1.00  ®  2.25 

Del.  and  Md .  1.25  ®  1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 
Chickens,  broilers,  lb...  .28  ®  .29 


bch. 

qt. 

pk. 


Fowls . 15 

Roosters . 

Ducks . 

Geese . 07 


® 


.16 

.0914 

.12 

.09 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  5.00  ®  7.10 

Bulls . 3.35  ®  4.75 

Cows . 2.00  ®  4.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  6.00  ®  8.25 

Culls.... . 4.50  ®  5.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3.50  ®  5.00 

Lambs . 7.00  ®  9.00 

Hogs . 8.00  ®  8.25 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  North’n 

Duluth,  bn .  1.38 

No.  2,  Red .  1.47 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bn.  .82  ®  .84 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .55  ®  .64 

Rye . 90  ®  .92 

Barley .  .85  ®  .88 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  lees. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 18.00  ®19.00 

No.  2 . 16.00  ®  17.00 

No.  3 . 14.50  i®  15.50 

Clover  Mixed . 14.UU  ®16.U0 

Clover . 12.00  ®  14.00 

Wild  Hay . 10.00  ®12.00 

Straw,  Rye . 25.00  ®30.U0 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  ®13.00 


.03 

.10®  .15 
.10®  .20 


Chickens,  frozen,  best. 

.23 

® 

.24 

.25® 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

@ 

.20 

23@ 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.12 

@ 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  pair . 

.40 

® 

.60 

Broilers, 31d.  to  pr..  lb. 

.25 

® 

.28 

Fowls . 

.12 

<S> 

.16 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.17 

® 

.18 

20® 

.23 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

® 

3.50 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 26®  .2654 

Fair  to  Good .  .25®. 2616 

Eggs,  Fancy . 22®.23J6 

Good  to  Choice . 19®  .20 

Lower  Grades . 16®  .18 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl . 5.00®  6.00 

Common  to  Good .  3.00®  4.00 

Strawberries,  quart . 05®  .11 

Muskmelons^crate .  1.25®  2.00 

Lettuce,  box . 25®  .40 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Bntter,  Prime  Elgin . 26®  .27 

Lower  Grades . 23@  .25 

Eggs . 20®  .24 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Lemons. — The  past  week  of  high  tem¬ 
poral  ure  has  made  a  profitable  harvest 
for  lemon  dealers.  The  demand  was  enor¬ 
mous.  prices  of  the  better  grades  being 
doubled.  Choice  Sicily  lemons  sold  up  to 
$7.“»0  per  box,  and  a  few  American  grown 
at  $7,  hut  the  hulk  of  the  latter  much 
lower.  The  Sicily  lemons  contain  more 
of  the  sharp  acid  desired  in  a  hot  weather 
drink. 

Fruits. — Strawberries  continue  low  with 
the  exception  of  some  lots  from  up  the 
river  and  the  Oswego  section.  Blackber¬ 
ries  and  raspberries  are  plentiful  and 
largely  in  bad  order  owing  to  the  heat. 
Huckleberries  of  fair  quality  are  whole¬ 
saling  ai  12  to  15  cents.  Peaches  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  are  here  and  meeting  a 
brisk  trade.  Cherries  have  been  a  doubt¬ 
ful  proposition  with  a  good  many  thrown 
away  or  going  at  less  than  cost.  Water¬ 
melons  are  scarce,  and  out  of  reach  of 
most  people.  Muskmelons  are  arriving 
freely  from  the  South  and  California, 
trade  being  good. 

Egg  arrivals  are  showing  a  good  many 
of  defective  quality,  some  damaged  by 
heat  on  the  way  and  others  held  too  long 
at  point  of  production.  Eggs  will  stand 
moderate  Summer  heat  without  injury,  hut 
95  in  the  shade  makes  unusual  care  nec¬ 
essary.  In  some  instances  eggs  are  hauled 
several  miles  to  railroad  station  with  the 
blazing  sun  heating  on  the  cases  and  then 
left  standing  on  the  platforms  waiting  for 
the  train,  when  a  little  protection  from 
the  sun  would  have  made  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  price  received.  Dealers  sup¬ 
plying  the  hotter  class  of  retail  trade  in 
New  York  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
candling  and  inspection,  as  their  customer* 
raise  a  frightful  howl,  and  rightly,  when 
they  find  defective  eggs.  Every  such  over¬ 
sight  brings  complaints,  with  a  possible 
permanent  loss  of  customers.  w.  w.  n. 


LICE  ON  COLT;  MARE  WITH  WORMS. 

t.  I  have  a  colt  18  months  old  which  bites 
Itself  a  good  deal.  I  think  it  has  some 
lice;  its  hair  is  rather  long.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  clip  it  ?  2.  I  have  an  old  mare 

which  is  very  wormy ;  has  been  for  several 
years,  but  keeps  in  good  condition.  I 
have  never  done  anything  to  rid  her  of 
them.  f.  a.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Clip  the  colt  and  wash  as  required 
with  a  1-50  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  to 
which  add  flowers  of  sulphur  freely.  Keep 
him  out  of  infested  stables.  2.  Grass 
should  remove  the  worms.  When  not  on 
grass  mix  in  feed  night  and  morning  for 
fen  days  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  salt,  flowers  of  sulphur,  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  and  ground  gentian  root ; 
then  skip  ten  days  and  repeat.  Omit  the 
iron  if  she  is  in  foal.  a.  .s  a. 


THE  LAKENVELDER  BREED  OF  POULTRY 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
Lakenvelder  or  belted  breed  of  poultry? 

s.  R. 

Lakenvelder  fowls  are  small,  like  Leg¬ 
horns,  or,  I  think,  more  like  Hamburgs. 
They  are  naturally  wild  and  even  better 
fliers  than  Leghorns.  This  is  the  feature 
about  them  that  I  do  not  like.  They  have 
single  combs  and  are  very  hardy.  The 
combs  of  the  hens  are  small.  I  believe 
there  is  no  hardier  fowl,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent  layers.  Their  eggs  are  white,  but 
not  of  such  uniform  size  and  shape  as  are 
the  eggs  of  Leghorns.  Some  Lakenvelder 
eggs  are  extremely  long.  They  will  not 
give  a  better  carcass  than  Leghorns,  and 
probably  will  not  lay  more  eggs,  (hough  I 
consider  them  equally  as  good  layers,  and 
better  Winter  layers  than  Leghorns  in  cold 
situations.  Hens  of  this  breed  are  scarcely 
better  “belted”  than  Light  Brahmas.  The 
ends  of  their  tail  feathers  are  black  and 
their  necks  are  “pretty  black”  but  always 
more  or  less  streaked  with  light,  and  they 
usually  have  a  few  black  feathers  scattered 
over  the  body.  Well-marked  roosters  have 
practically  black  heads,  necks  and  tails, 
though  most  of  them  have  a  little  light 
around  the  ears  and  a  few  mottled  feathers 
in  their  fails,  also  a  few  mottled  feathers 
in  their  wings.  Over  their  backs  they  have 
a  golden  tinge.  Their  tails  arc  very  large 
and  the  cocks  have  an  “important”  bear¬ 
ing  that  makes  them  the  prettiest  of  fowls. 

_  G.  G.  G. 


Killing  Hen  Lice. — On  page  619  the 
question  is  asked  how  to  rid  fowls  of  body 
lice.  Having  just  treated  mine  with  suc¬ 
cess,  will  pass  it  along :  Pour  boiling 

water  on  about  two  pounds  of  tobacco  or 
tobacco  stems  and  let  it  steep  for  an  hour 
or  more.  Then  press  the  juice  out  and  mix 
with  three  pails  of  water,  and  then  dip 
each  fowl  in  and  rub  it  in  until  the  fowl 
is  thoroughly  wet.  I  added  a  little  coal 
oil  after  every  few  fowls,  and  I  can  find 
no  lice  at  all.  It  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  had  effect,  as  they  sunned  themselves 
and  soon  got  dry.  The  oil  leaves  them  a 
little  mussy  looking  for  a  short  time. 

Hollywood,  Md.  f.  W.  h. 


In  Plain  Sight 

The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separator  is  the  only  simple  sepa* 
rator  made.  The  only  piece  used 
inside  the  bowl  is  the  tiny,  instantly 
removable,  dividing  wall  shown  in 
plain  sight  on  the  thumb  in  this  re¬ 
production  from  an  actual  photo* 
graph.  Other  separator  makers  claim 
their  separators  are  simple,  but  they 
take  care  not  to  show  the  many  in¬ 
side  disks  and  other  labor  and  repair 
making  parts  used  inside  their  bowls. 

Because  of  their  simplicity  and  supe¬ 
rior  construction,  Tubulars  are  cleaned 
in  one  tenth  tb$ 
time,  skim  faster, 
skim  cleaner,  turn 
easier  and  wear 
longer  than  any 
other  make.  Made 
in  the  world’s  big¬ 
gest  separator  fac¬ 
tory.  Branch  fac¬ 
tories  in  Canada 
and  Germany. 
Sales  exceed  most, 
if  not  all,  others 
combined.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 
Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Winnipeg,  Can.  Portland,  Ore. 


"We  Mnlto 

TRUCKS  and  HUSKERS 

for  the  individual  farmer.  Write  us. 

THE  ADAMS  HUSKEIi  CO.,  Marysville,  O. 


WANTED 

Strawberries  and  all  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


pLKASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter. 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans. 
Appies.  etc.  K.  B.  WOOhWAKI),  SOS  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y, 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JEI.LIFFK,  AV  RIGHT  A-  CO.. 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.  New  York 


WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 
Prompt  sales.  Uighest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BltO. 

147  lteade  Street.  New  York. 


ANTED— Direct  from 
Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

EDWARD  BERGEN, 


producer.  Eggs, Poultry, 
Highest  market  prices. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


THE  “NEW  WAY”  PRESS 

is  a  horizontal  press.  It  bales  1%  to  2^  tons  per  hour. 
Feed  hole  4(»x50  inches— easy  to  feed;  no  tramping1, 
fork  only  used.  Revolutionizes  the  loose  baling  system. 
Makes  the  very  desirable  eastern  market  bale.  Beats 
all  Box  and  Upright  Prossos  by  doing  100  per  cent 
more  work.  Stands  at  work  just  as  you  see  it  in  the  cut. 
Very  portable.  Adapted  to  bank  barn  work.  We  also 
make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses.  Write  for  catalog. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO.,  157  MAIN  ST..- SANDWICH,  ILL. 


The 
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King 
Balers 


A  train  of  followers,  but  no 
Proves  Its  superiority 
wherever  It  goes.  Makes 
tight  shapely  bales,  not 
loose  bundles,  works 
fast,  avoids  acci¬ 
dents  and  enduros. 

Little  draft,  tre¬ 
mendous  power. 

The  machine  that  makes  competi- 
torstremble.  Eli  catalogue  Iree. 
Collins  Plow 


nf  Horse 
1,1  and 
Steam 
Power 


SI  ,500  PROFIT  ”one  CIDER 

Write  for  our  freo  catalog  which  fully 
describos  and  illustrates  The  Original 

Ml.  Gilead  Hydraulic 

CIDER  PRESSES 


For  custom  work  in  your  locality  . 
they  are  money  makors.  Built  in  I 
sizes  10  to  400  barrols  per  day. 

Hand  or  power.  Also  81  earn 
Evaporators,  Apple  -  Butter  Cookers,. 

Yinegar  Generator*,  etc.  Wo  can  show  ] 
you  how  $1,500  clear  profit  can  bomado. 

Hydraulic  Pres*  Slfg.  Co.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.,  flit.  Cllead,  Ohio. 
Or  Hoorn  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  jN.  Y. 


Shoo  Fly 


rn» 

Animal* 

Friend 


Keeps  olT  flies  and  insects  in  pasture  longor  than  _ 
Imitation.  Klll»  every  ily  it  «trlke»!  Protect  you» 
stock  and  they'll  take  on  flesh.  Cows  give  H  more  and 
richer  milk,  and  horses  do  more  work  on  less  feed,  fcjo-  | 
worth  saves  3  qts.  milk.  1  gal.  protects  3  animals  a  sea¬ 
son.  Cures  all  sores*  Prevents  itching.  Nothing 
better  for  gall«.  Used  by  leading  veterinarians  and 
dairymen  since  1885.  Kills  He©  and  mit©S.  Accept 
no  substitute.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  send  his  name 
and  $1,  and  we’ll  send  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  3  ani¬ 
mals  30  days  and  improved  8-t.ube  gravity  sprayer.  Kama 
express  office.  $  1  refunded  If  animals  not  protected. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.Co.,  Kill  N.  1  Oth 8t.,Fhllft.,Po. 

L  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Special  terms.  Write  today.! 


$4000  Income  Yearly 

Has  produced  a  regular  annual  income  of  between 
$4000  ami  $5000  for  many  years,  208  acres  rich  soil, 
smooth  Melds,  excellent  crops,  hay,  grain  and  pro¬ 
duce,  lots  of  appies  and  wood;  pure  water  in  house 
ami  barn;  convenient  location;  2-story.  14-room 
house,  three  big  barns,  outbuildings,  good  repair; 
advanced  age  forces  immediate  sale  at  the  low 
price  $13,000:  $5,000  cash.  Bage  66,  Strout’s  May- 
June  Bulletin,  copy  freo.  E.  A.  XTROUT  CO., 
Dept.  1099,  47  VV.  34th  St.,  cor.  B’way,  N.  Y.  City. 


S35  JERSEY  BULL 

„  fifteen  months.  Sire  Kattsburgh  King. 

F.  CLAUDE  POTTER,  Willow,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


|C4lLK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Bloodhound  $35,  Collie  $20 

PUPPIES 

(  HAS.  STEWART  DAVISON, 

60  Wall  Street.  -  -  New  York  City 


Five  Sows  in  Pig  i°0 


IMPORTED  and 
,ORD  PREMIE  R 
stock,  for  Sept,  farrow.  Write  at  once.  Bargains. 
Penna.  Berkshire  <  o.,  Kannettsburg;,  Pa. 


gaby  Chicks  lOc.  Each.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
**  front  free  range.  Selected,  healthy  stock.  Write 
for  discount  on  100  lots.  Can  furnish  in  any  number. 
Distance  no  objection.  Cir.  free.  Address  ('has.  R. 
Stone,  Baliy  Chick  Farm.  Staatsburg-on-H  ud  son.N.Y 


WANTED — Head  working  farmer,  being  especially  good  pool- 
tryni&n,  with  experience  and  references  to  open  up  large 
commercial  poultry,  egg,  fruit  and  produce  place,  Westchester 
Co.,  38  miles  from  N.  Y.  W.  H.  TIIACHKK,  Kionxville,  N?Y. 


TO  LARGE  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  GROWERS. 

Send  for  particulars  about  how  to  make  your  own 
sales,  Avoid  tricky  Commission  Merchants,  etc. 

Join  a  Shippers  Organization  who  use  Bonded 
Brokers  and  Commission  Merchants.  Our  Credit 
Book  shows  tiie  financial  responsibility  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  firms  who  can  buy  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  125,000  firms  listed. 

This  organization  and  its  management  is  vouched 
for  by  the  host  authorities.  Yon  are  behind  the  times 
if  you  don't  at  least  learn  about  it.  Booklet  free, 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO.,  -  -  34  So.  Clark  SL,  Chicago. 


50  ACRES— $025  CASH 
Here  is  a  chance  to  get  a  real  farm,  well  located, 
with  a  fine  set  of  buildings,  at  a  rare  bargain;  20 
acres  in  fields,  20  acres  in  pasture,  10  iu  wood;  60 
apple  trees,  small  fruit;  9-room  cottage;  barn 
20x40,  other  outbuildings;  water  supplied  by  a  valu¬ 
able  sulphur  spring  and  brooks;  convenient  to 
everything;  500  sugar  maple  trees;  only  $1250.  half 
cash,  easy  terms;  see  page  66,  Strout’s  AI  ay  June 
Bulletin,  copy  free,  E.  A.  Strout  Co.,  Dept.  1099. 
University  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AMD  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  hut  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  F.nglish.  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  anil  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Address :  THE  J.  A.  *  I.  A.  8., 

174  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 


WE  CAN  HANDLE 

your  Cherries,  Currants,  and  all  kinds  of 
Fruits  and  I’rodnce. 

Tell  us  what  you  will  have.  Write  for  booklet 
and  market  information. 

Myers,  Weil  &  Co. ,670  Broadway Av., Cleveland, O 
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July  10,  1009. 


HUMOROUS 

Teacher  :  “Johnnie,  do  you  know 
what  a  blotter  is?”  Johnnie:  “Yessum. 
It’s  de  t’ing  wot  youse  hunts  fer  while 
de  ink  gets  dry.’’ — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  Court:  “Six  years'  hard  labor. 
You’ll  get  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade,  my 
man.”  Burglar :  “Couldn’t  I  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  learn  it — er — by  correspon¬ 
dence  ?” — Tit-Bits. 

“What  did  they  do  with  the  money 
their  aunt  left  them?”  “Spent  it  for  a 
monument  to  their  aunt’s  memory  and 
an  automobile.”  “What  did  the  monu¬ 
ment  cost?”  “Seven  dollars.” — Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

“Sure,  it’s  Mike,  the  boy,  that’s  the 
lucky  man.”  “How  was  he  lucky?” 
“Why,  mum,  he  got  inshured  fer  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  very  nixt  day 
he  fell  off  the  ladder,  paintin’,  and  broke 
his  neck.” — Baltimore  American. 

First  Undergraduate:  “Have  you 
telegraphed  to  the  old  man  for  money?” 
Second  Undergraduate:  “Yes.”  "Got 
an  answer?”  “Yes.  I  telegraphed  the 
old  man,  ‘Where  is  that  money  I  wrote 
for?’  and  his  answer  reads,  ‘In  my  in¬ 
side  pocket.’  ” — Tit-Bits. 

“Paw,”  queried  little  Tommy  Tod¬ 
dles,  “what’s  a  parasite?”  “How  long 
have  you  been  going  to  school,  young 
man?”  asked  Toddles.  Sr.  “Four 
years,”  answered  Tommy.  “Well,” 
continued  the  old  man,  “there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  if  four  years  of  schooling  hasn’t 
taught  you  that  a  parasite  is  a  person 
who  lives  in  Paris.” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

A  grade  teacher  after  having  a  medi¬ 
cal  examination  in  her  room  recently 
wrote  the  following  note  to  the  parents 
of  a  certain  little  boy:  “Your  little  boy, 
Charles,  shows  signs  of  astigmatism. 
Will  you  please  investigate  and  take 
steps  to  correct  it?”  To  which  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  in  reply,  saying:  “I  don’t 
understand  exactly  what  Charles  has 
been  doing,  but  1  have  wholloped  him 
to-night,  and  you  can  whollop  him  to¬ 
morrow,  and  that  ought  to  help  some." 
— Credit  Lost. 

“Isn’t  that  a  lovely  shower!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs.  Randall  to  her  friend  in 
the  parlor  as  they  gazed  out  on  the  sud¬ 
den  downpour.  “Yes,  we  need  it  so 
badly.”  “Need  it?  I  should  say  we 
did.  It’s  a  God-send !  Why,  our  gol¬ 
den-glows,  hyacinths  and  roses  out  in 
the  back  yard  are  shrinking  for  the 
want  of  rain.  The  sprinkler  can’t  take 
the  place  of  rain,  .you  know."  “Indeed 
not.”  “Oh,  I  tell  you  this  is  just  lovely! 
See  how  it  pours !  And  to  think  that 
just  when  everything  threatens  to  dry 
up  and  everyone  is  praying  for  rain 
nature  answers  these  appeals  and  sends 
us  beautiful —  Good  heavens!”  “What’s 
the  matter?”  “I’ve  left  the  baby  out  in 
the  yard  !’’ — The  Circle. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  "Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  Vou  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  ehulking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GREEm  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unanproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  Jterature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  H.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


l>c*c 


^.ROOFING 

-i  - 

Five  Roofings  Tested 


Gentlemen  :  Oakford,  Pa.,  Febuary  15,  1908. 

The  Amatite  Roofing  you  advised  me  to  try  has  proved  to 
be  the  best  roofing  I  have  on  any  of  my  chicken  houses,  having 
tested  it  for  two  years  with  four  other  roofings.  Consequently, 
when  I  was  compelled  to  buy  a  new  roof  on  my  wagon  house, 
used  Amatite. 

If  you  see  fit  to  use  this  letter  as  a  testimonial,  you  will  be 
doing  the  chicken  fanciers  a  great  benefit. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  see  how  the  roofing  lasts  I  will  be 
pleased  to  have  them  visit  my  farm.  Yours  truly, 

Hill  Crest  Farm,  William  F.  Fotterall. 


This  is  the  kind  of  letters  which 
we  get  daily  regarding  Amatite. 

When  it  was  first  put  on  the 
market  a  great  many  people  were 
attracted  by  it  but  did  not  wish  to 
spend  all  their  money  in  a  new 
type  of  roofing,  so  they  used  some 
Amatite  with  the  old-fashioned 
“  smooth  surfaced  ”  roofings  right 
alongside  so  as  to  get  a  good  com¬ 
parison  of  their  durability.  Now 
they  are  finding  that  Amatite  ‘with¬ 
out  any  painting  lasts  longer  than 
other  roofings  that  need  continual 
painting ,  and  they  are  writing  in 
letters  like  the  above. 

Amatite  has  a  surface  of  real 
mineral  matter  which  w'ill  not  rub 
off  or  wear  off,  as  the  coal  tar  pitch 


w’hich  holds  it  in  place  is  a  power¬ 
ful  adhesive. 

The  price  of  Amatite  is  very  low. 
The  smooth  surfaced  roofings  sold 
at  the  price  of  Amatite  are  usually 
a  one-ply  or  half-ply  grade  which 
is  very  flimsy  and  light  in  weight, 
and  do  not  compare  with  Amatite, 
which  is  five-ply.  Amatite  has  a 
double  layer  of  Coal  Tar  Pitch,  a 
double  layer  of  wool  felt,  and  a 
real  mineral  surface. 


Free  Sample  and  Booklet 

Send  for  1  a  Sample  of  Amatite 
and  see  what  the  mineral  no-paint 
surface  looks  like.  You’ll  then  un¬ 
derstand  why  it  is  so  much  better 
than  “painted  roofing.” 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburg 
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Chicago 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Kansas  City 


Boston 
St.  Louis 
London,  Eng. 


GRAY’S 


THRESHERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
and  WOOD  SAWS.  Highest  Grade. 


Practical, dura¬ 
ble  and  econ- 
o m  i  c a  1  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write 
for  illustrated 
catalogue 
showing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  our  full  line. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  51  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs.  VI. 


ent  time 


Your  Own  Threshing! 
■  ®  You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 

ELLIS  in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 

CHAMPION  ^  V  work  at  the  most |  ^  conveni- 

THRESHERS 

are  equally  well  suited  to  tlireshenne 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Ellis  Clium- 
pion  No.  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shellers,  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS , 


Pottstown,  Pa. 


What 
do  you  know 
about  Silage  Cut¬ 
ters? 

Which  do  you  think  is  the  best? 

Why  do  you  think  so? 

“Ohio”  Silage  Cutters  give  absolutely 
the  best  results.  We  believe  we  can 
prove  this  to  you.  Will  you  give  us  the 

ell  BI1CG? 

Our  big  new  “Ohio”  book— the  finest 
ever  printed — will  post  you  on  Silage 
Cutter  essentials.  It’s  a  beauty — 104 
pages— with  56  pages  of  photographs  of 
“Ohio”  Cutters  at  work  everywhere. 

It  will  make  you  sure  about 

“Ohio”  Blower  Silage  Cutters 

(6  Sizes — Cut  3  to  30  Tons  an  Hour — 5  to  16  H.  P.) 

about  their  dependability,  capacity, 
durability  and  construction,  power  re¬ 
quirements,  evenness  and  quality  of  the 
cut  product,  high  class  of  users,  prices, 
etc.  Send  for  it  today.  Mailed  free. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Salem,  Ohio 

Modern  Silage  Methods," 

224  pages,  10c  coin  or 
stamps. 


THE  PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

■will  preparo  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  In  less  time,  with  lesr  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  nover  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the.  Work 
claimed  for  it.  .  1  .? 

'  If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papoc.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Bex  10  Shortsville.N. 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous  OpeningSilo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 

Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  us  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a 

most  reasonable  price.  _ 

Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  and  ““ 
tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  want. 
We  also  make  Silo  Killing  Machin¬ 
ery  aud  Manure  Spreaders. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Box  I  1,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Get  Oup  Introductory  Offer  On  This  Potato 

In  order  to  introduce  the  Farquhar  O.  K.  Potato  Digger 
into  new  territory,  we  are  making  a  special  proposi¬ 
tion  on  the  first  sold  in  a  locality.  It  will  interest 
every  grower  who  reads  this  advertisement.  The 


igger 


Farquhar  0.  K.  Elevator  Digger 


(Hallook’a  Patent) 

is  a  machine  of  light  draft  and  great  durability- 
nothing  short  of  a  wonder  when  it  comes  to  digging 
potatoes. 

Better  drop  a  postal  for  that  Special  Offer  NOW. 
You’ll  be  interested,  too,  in  our  free  Catalogues  on 
Grain  Drills,  Harrows,  and  other  farm  machinery— 
also  Saw  Mills,  Engines,  Boilers,  Threshers,  etc. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd.,  Box  850.  York,  Pa. 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature  s  own  product — not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  GAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can’t  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  81ate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

faea Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any  [building,  new  or  old. 
y >v ’’  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  morethan  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
H  °  n  A  Sail1  • . m  !>,r,6  1110,1  ®V  P°°r  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
*uui8  — it  willsave  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Writetoday. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  ic 


FUMA 


Granville,  N.  Y. 


WEEDSPORT  IMPROVED  SILO 

with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing  and  interchange¬ 
able  doors;  best  silo 
made;  white  pine,  Nor¬ 
way  pine,  spruce,  cy¬ 
press;  hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  farmers  are  us¬ 
ing  them.  Brutus,  Ca¬ 
yuga  and  Seneca  hay 
racks;  handy,  cheap,  well  made  and  durable. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO.,  Weedsport,  New  York. 

HFiiia  a  ”,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

^witli  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWAliD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

jUnlimiJed  Wealth  May  Be  Your? 

below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  deposits 
of  coal,  oil,  gas,  ores 
or  metals.  The  surest 
and  most  economical 
way  todetermine  what 
the  ground  contains 
is  by  means  of  the 

“American” 
Coring  Machine 

which  will  remove  a 
core  of  any  size,  any 
‘ffrijlji  depth,  thru  any  kind  of  shale  or  rock 
formation  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
method.  Our  new  catalog  describes  every  method 
of  well  sinking  and  mineral  prospecting— FREE, 

The  American  Well  Works,  office  a  works,  Aurora,  III. 

First  Nat.  Bimk  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

P.  Aubeck,  (Export)  4  Stone  Street,  Now  York. 
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LIGHT  AND  POWER  FROM  FARM  BROOK. 
Branching  Out  a  Little. 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago  The  R.  N.-Y. 
printed  a  short  story  of  the  little  electric  light 
plant  installed  on  Hillside  Farm.  Since  then  the 
plant  has  spread  itself  a  bit,  and  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  for  considerably  more  trouble  and  ex¬ 
perience,  so  I  am  moved  to  add  a  little  to  the  story. 
I  may  briefly  re-state  that  the  work  has  been  done 
on  a  very  small  but  fairly  permanent  stream,  and 
that  an  old  mill  site  was  utilized.  There  was  a 
grist  mill  at  this  point  as  early  as  1795,  and  later  a 
little  woolen  mill,  which  in  its  palmy  days  probably 
never  employed  20  operatives,  and  which  was  aban¬ 
doned  *soon  after  1850.  From  that  time  up  until 
two  years  ago  the  little  stream  did  nothing  but  turn 
a  very  primitive  sawmill  for  a  few  weeks  in  early 
Spring,  but  there  re¬ 
mained  at  least  one  as¬ 
set  of  considerable  value, 
viz.,  the  old  earth  dam 
strengthened  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fibrous 
roots  of  ancient  willow 
trees,  some  of  them 
more  than  three  feet  in 
diameter.  I  may  add 
that  once  you  get  an 
earthen  dam  thoroughly 
filled  with  willow  roots 
it  is  about  as  tough  and 
safe  from  erosion  as  an 
old  felt  boot.  Newly 
placed  earth,  however, 
crumbles  and  melts  away 
in  running  water  like  a 
snow  bank  in  April  sun¬ 
shine.  Many  parts  of 
this  old  earth  dam  would 
endure  a  heavy  flow  of 
water  over  the  crest  ab¬ 
solutely  without  injury. 

The  old  dam  had  two 
broken  and  rotten  spill¬ 
ways  and  aprons,  and 
these  we  have  replaced 
with  substantial  concrete 
construction  essentially 
as  advised  in  larger  en¬ 
gineering  projects. 

We  have  learned  to 
handle  concrete  on  this 
farm  in  many  ways,  and 
to  do  it  rapidly  and 

cheaply  with  regular  farm  labor.  In  dam  building, 
however,  stick  either  to  earth  or  concrete.  Wood 
rots  and  leaks  and  gives  away,  and  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion  generally.  The  fall  or  head  of  water  is  about 
15  feet,  and  the  water-wheel  is  a  nine-inch  turbine, 
which,  under  this  head,  should  generate  about  4 y2 
horse-power,  and  should  use  about  165  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  minute.  As  a  general  statement,  we  calcu¬ 
late  on  about  10  ordinary  16  candle-power  carbon 
lamps  for  each  available  horse-power.  Theoretically, 
without  allowing  for  losses  of  various  kinds,  a  horse¬ 
power  should  carry  about  14  lamps  of  this  type.  This 
is  a  very  small  turbine  wheel,  and  the  openings  into 
it  are  12  in  number,  each  one  about  four  '  inches 
long  by  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width, 
when  fully  open.  It  is  surprising  how  easily  these 
openings  become  clogged  through  floating  trash  in 
the  water.  Just  at  the  time  the  leaves  are  falling  is 
a  bad  time  in  this  respect.  Then  a  floating  twig  may 
come  along  and  happen  to  pass  through  a  rack,  with 
bars  only  one-half  inch  apart,  and  later  may  enter 


the  wheel  and  make  trouble.  So  just  now  we  are 
covering  the  rack  with  galvanized  screen  of  one- 
fourth  inch  mesh,  which  must  prevent  trouble  in  this 
regard.  Our  troubles  have  in  the  main  been  with 
the  power  rather  than  the  electrical  end  of  the  propo¬ 
sition.  But  with  this  one  matter  of  trash  kept  away 
from  the  wheel  by  a  suitable  screen,  the  turbine 
is  remarkably  efficient,  and  will  run  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely  practically  without  attention. 

Most  good,  modern  installations  of  turbines  adopt 
the  iron  case,  which  costs  as  much,  and  in  large 
sizes  a  good  deal  more,  than  the  wheel  itself.  In 
our  case,  however,  in  the  interests  of  rather  rigid 
economy,  the  wheel  was  set  in  a  wooden  case.  Such 
a  case  or.  flume  must  be  built  two  or  three  times  as 
stout  as  you  think  can  possibly  be  necessary,  and 
then  tied  together  with  iron  rods,  otherwise  it  will 
spring  enough  to  leak  and  worse,  make  trouble  in 
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A  NEGLECTED  WATER  POWER  IN  MICHIGAN.  Fig.  3S9. 


opening  and  closing  the  gate,  and  also  throw  the 
wheel  shaft  out  of  line.  If  one  has  the  money  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  horizontal  type  of  wheel  in  an 
iron  case  is  best,  but  they  are  very  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  Usually  a  water-wheel  governor  will  be 
necessary,  but  if  your  water  supply  is  abundant,  it 
may  be  better  to  let  the  wheel  run  without  a  gov¬ 
ernor  and  depend  upon  a  rheostat  or  similar  device 
for  regu'ating  the  voltage.  But  one  or  the  other  is 
a  prime  necessity,  because  it  is  a  principle  of  elec¬ 
tric  generators  that  the  voltage  or  current  strength 
varies  even  more  than  the  speed.  Thus  if  a  gen¬ 
erator  was  giving  a  suitable  voltage  at  1.400  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  it  would  be  quite  too  great  for  the 
good  of  the  lamps  if  it  should  run  up  to  1,500,  vet 
this  is  just  what  would  occur  if  a  small  part  of  the 
load  was  taken  off  and  no  governor  was  ready  par¬ 
tially  to  close  the  gate.  Electrical  machinery  must 
have  rather  close  speed  regulation. 

Probably  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  power  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 


froitl  tiie  house,  it  will  be  best  to  use  a  generator 
with  a  voltage  of  220  to  250.  We  made  the  mistake 
of  using  the  more  common  110  volt  system. 

I" or  some  time,  now,  we  have  been  using  electricity 
to  heat  a  heavy  flatiron  for  laundry  purposes.  This 
iron  is  rather  heavier  than  the  usual  flat,  and  is 
adapted  for  continuous  work  on  heavy  goods.  In 
fact,  they  complain  that  it  is  too  hot  for  light  work 
like  shirtwaists.  Stamped  on  the  handle  is  a  state¬ 
ment  that  this  flat  consumes  550  watts  of  current, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  same  as  ten  16  candle  lamps. 
My  personal  impression  is  that  it  uses  more  power 
than  a  dozen  lamps,  so  that  you  cannot  expect  to 
run  many  of  these  with  a  small  plant.  They  are, 
however,  made  in  much  smaller  sizes  for  light  work. 
This  iron  becomes  abundantly  hot  for  use  in  from 
six  to  H)  minutes  after  it  is  attached,  and  will  stay 
so  hour  after  hour  without  any  attention  on  the  part 

of  the  user.  The  ladies 
of  the  house  are  most 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 
Such  an  iron  costs  about 
$5,  and  saves  much  work. 

For  some  time  past 
we  have  been  adapting 
electricity  to  a  motor  for 
running  the  cream  sep¬ 
arator.  This  is  on  one 
horse-power  motor  run¬ 
ning  from  1,700  to  1,900 
revolutions  per  minute. 
The  separator  is  a  late 
type  of  De  Laval  Baby 
3,,  with  a  capacity  of 
1,200  pounds  per  hour, 
and  the  motor  is  per¬ 
fection  for  the  work. 
We  have  had  a  separa¬ 
tor  on  the  farm  since 
1891,  wdien  a  farm  sep¬ 
arator  was  a  new  and 
rare  thing,  to  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and 
we  have  gone  through 
the  various  stages  of 
running  it  by  hand  and 
then  for  many  years  by 
steam,  but  we  never 
knew  the  perfection  of 
power  until  we  hitched 
it  to  a  water-wheel  3,600 
feet  away.  This  motor 
can  be  set  on  the  floor, 
as  we  have  it,  or  it  may 
be  bolted  to  the  side 
wall,  or  it  may  be  hung  overhead.  It  will  run 
equally  well  in  either  position,  and  literally  by  the 
month,  without  oiling  after  the  oil  wells  are  once 
filled.  Of  course,  there  is  the  buzz  of  the  separator, 
but  the  motor  is  practically  noiseless — a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  clank  commonly  associated  with  the 
small  steam  engine.  The  speed  also  is  more  uni¬ 
form  than  we  ever  got  out  of  an  engine  governor. 
A  motor  of  this  kind  costs  about  $50,  perhaps  a  little 
more. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  interesting  question  that 
some  one  will  ask:  “How  about  this  plant  in  the 
dry  weather  last  Summer?”  Well,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  August  and  September  when  we  had 
lights  only  a  few  hours  per  week.  A  tight  dam 
will  gather  sufficient  water  for  a  little  wheel  for 
a  few  hours  per  day,  even  from  a  slender  rill,  but 
last  Summer  it  was  so  dry  that  we  almost  failed 
even  to  get  a  rill.  There  is  a  strong  spring  a  half 
mile  up  stream  that  never  entirely  fails,  and  in  any 
decent  sort  of  season,  we  expect  to  have  water 
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enough  for  most  occasions.  If  we  don't  we  can 
drop  back  to  kerosene  again  on  short  notice.  At 
worst  the  dry  time  is  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  we  need  but  a  few  hours  of  light  per 
day.  and  at  the  worst  last  year,  we  could  have  it  a 
few  hours  per  week.  jared  van  wagenen,  jr. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are,  no  doubt,  many  places 
throughout  the  country  where  water  power  runs  to 
waste.  It  might  be  saved  and  utilized  for  light  and 
power.  The  picture,  Fig.  389,  shows  a  neglected 
fall  in  Michigan  (Livingston  County),  and  Ernest 
Burdick  thus  describes  it: 

“What  do  you  think  of  this  picture  of  energy 
going  to  waste?  It  is  a  water  power  that  years  ago 
used  to  run  a  three-story  mill,  with  two  or  three 
runs  of  stone.  Now  it  is  idle,  and  for  the  last  20 
years  has  been  grinding  feed  a  part  of  the  time. 
There  used  to  be  a  sawmill  run  in  connection  with 
it,  but  that  is  gone  now.  There  is  a  14-foot  head 
of  water,  and  the  mill  is  equipped  with  three  old 
turbine  wheels  that  were  put  in  30  or  more  years 
ago.  It  is  close  to  a  railway  station,  and  seems  too 
bad  to  let  so  much  power  go  to  waste.  I  secured 
the  picture  when  the  water  was  high,  a  short  time 
ago.”  _ 

MILK  STANDARD  AND  ADULTERATION. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  contains  an  article  headed 
“Fraudulent  Cows,”  in  which  it  discusses  a  legal  case 
in  France.  It  is  stated  that  a  dairyman  wanted  to 
increase  the  amount  of  milk  from  his  cows. 

Iiy  an  inspiration  lie  conceived  i lie  idea  of  supplying 
tlie  cows  with  salted  fodder  so  ns  to  induce  a  thirst, 
causing  them  to  drink  large  quantities  of  water,  and 
lie  supplied  them  with  copious  water  a  short  time  before 
they  were  milked.  In  this  way  he  attained  his  object, 
hut  unfortunately  for  him.  one  of  the  local  inspectors 
got  wind  of  his  intensive  treatment,  and  made  a  report 
upon  it  to  his  superiors.  As  a  result,  the  enterprising 
dairyman  was  summoned  before  the  Eighth  Correctional 
Chamber  to  give  an  explanation  of  his  action.  He  was 
charged  with  having  supplied  to  his  cows  nourishment 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  them  absorb  large  quantities 
of  water,  and  further  with  having  made  them  drink  a 
short  time  liefore  being  milked,  acts  which  were  alleged 
lo  constitute  an  illicit  proceeding  or  an  adulteration  of 
the  milk  by  the  addition  of  water.  Counsel  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  argued  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  such  an 
action,  and  that  his  client  had  delivered  pure  milk  as 
received  from  the  animals,  and  that  the  court  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  decide  how  a  man  should  feed  his  cows. 

The  court  decided  that  the  dairyman  was  guilty — 
lined  him  $75  and  made  him  pay  the  cost  of  four  an¬ 
nouncements  of  his  conviction  in  the  papers!  If  it 
were  possible  to  adulterate  milk  in  this  way  the 
verdict  of  the  court  would  not  be  surprising;  but  the 
facts  are  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  controlled  by 
the  individual  cows,  the  season  of  the  year  and  the 
length  of  time  they  have  been  in  lactation,  the  feeder 
having  very  little  control  over  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding.  However,  the  finding  of  this  French  court 
is  not  unlike  some  of  the  decisions  handed  down 
here  in  the  United  States,  where  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  man  is  fined  $100  for  selling  milk  which  con¬ 
tains  less  than  the  12  per  cent  of  solids  required  by 
the  law  in  Newr  York  State,  though  the  milk  is  sold 
exactly  as  it  is  produced  at  dairy.  That  such  decisions 
are  unjust  cannot  be  successfully  contradicted.  The 
question  of  a  milk  standard  will  never  be  settled  un¬ 
til  it  is  settled  right,  and  the  only  way  to  settle  this 
question  right  is  to  abolish  all  standards  and  sell 
all  milk  on  a  .positive  guarantee  of  its  butter  fat  con¬ 
tent.  Every  bottle  or  can  of  milk  sold  to  be  labeled 
the  same  as  other  articles  of  food  sold  under  the  pure 
food  law.  With  this  change  made  it  would  be  easy 
to  detect  fraud  of  any  kind,  and  the  guilty  parties 
should  then  be  advertised  at  their  own  expense.  This 
would  reduce  the  number  of  frauds  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  point.  _  C.  S.  GREENE. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ASPARAGUS  GROWER’S 

NOTE. 

The  work  on  the  experimental  grounds  is  pro¬ 
gressing  and  several  acres  have  been  added  to  the 
area  in  asparagus.  The  stock  obtained  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  shows  up  well,  and  gives  promise  of 
many  rust-resistant  selections.  The  season  has  not 
been  an  ideal  one  for  asparagus  growing,  but  the 
prices  have  been  good,  ranging  from  $4  to  $7.50  and 
$:1  per  box  of  three  dozen.  This  is  for  green  grass, 
and  the  bunches  are  supposed  to  weigh  ip*  pound 
each.  There  has  been  some  Pennsylvania  grass  on 
the  Boston  market,  put  up  in  large  bunches  of  2]/2 
pounds  and  shipped  two  dozen  in  a  32-quart  straw¬ 
berry  crate.  This  grass  has  sold  for  $4  per  dozen, 
and  looked  fresh  and  bright. 

We  have  discovered  a  wonderful  help  to  us  in 
fighting  the  depredations  of  the  Asparagus  beetle 
(Crioceus  asparagi).  This  help  comes  iii  the  shape 
of  a  tiny  fly,  one  of  the  Chalcid  group  of  flies,  con¬ 
taining  500.000  species,  more  or  less.  The  beetles 
have  been  very  numerous  this  year  and  some  growers 
have  had  their  crops  ruined  by  them.  Naturally,  the 


eggs  were  in  proportion  to  the  beetles  and  we  ex¬ 
pected  a  very  large  contract  to  keep  the  larvae  from 
doing  immense  damage.  But  the  eggs  did  not  hatch, 
and  at  this  date  I  have  seen  only  one  slug  or  lar¬ 
va  on  over  30  acres  of  asparagus.  On  examination 
we  found  that  the  fly  spoken  of  above  had  destroyed 
the  millions  of  eggs  and  had  thereby  been  a  great 
boon  to  us.  The  fly  punctures  the  egg,  abstracts  the 
contents  and  the  egg  collapses,  leaving  the  shell  of 
the  egg  to  dry  up.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of 
this  before,  but  some  of  your  readers  may  have 
noticed  it.  c.  w.  prescott. 

Massachusetts.  _ 

THREE  OF  A  KIND. 

Planting  Orchards  on  Contract. 

There  is  an  apple  tree  agent  In  this  section  represent¬ 
ing  a  firm  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  They  are  selling  only 
two  kinds  of  trees,  Arctic  and  Dudley  Winter,  anil  are 
making  great  claims  for  what  they  will  do.  The  agent, 
claims  that  they  will  care  for  the  trees  for  .$12  an  acre 
for  the  season,  or  they  will* buy  apples  in  the  orchard  at 
market  prices.  They  claim  that  they  hold  them  in  cold 
storage  houses,  and  ship  to  London  in  the  Spring.  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  Dudley  Winter,  hut  do  not  know 
the  Arctic.  Can  you  tell  me  if  these  apples  are  good 
sellers  in  the  general  market,  and  if  this  firm  is  a  reliable 
one?  c.  s.  h. 

Wc  do  not  know  the  firm  mentioned.  It  has  no 
commercial  rating.  Dudley  Winter  is  a  variety  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  best  Maine  growers,  and  is  being  plant¬ 
ed  by  many.  Arctic  is  not  so  well  tested.  We  feel 
sure  that  either  Baldwin  or  Northern  Spy  would 
prove  more  profitable  in  Maine.  As  for  the  scheme 

of  planting  on  this  contract  plan  we  would  not 

touch  it.  Again  and  again  we  have  investigated 
schemes  of  this  sort  and  never  found  one  yet  that 

was  of  any  benefit  to  the  fruit  grower.  It  is  a  jug- 

handled  scheme  with  the  advantage  going  to  the 
agent  or  nurseryman.  You  cannot  expect  to  'get 
fruit  from  these  trees  under  eight  years,  at  least. 
Thus  you  would  have  to  pay  $100  per  acre  before 
you  had  any  returns  from  the  fruit,  and  there  is 
probably  nothing  in  the  contract  which  would  com¬ 
pel  the  agent  to  keep  up  the  work  until  the  trees 
•fruited.  No  doubt  the  inducement  held  out  is  that 
you  can  keep  at  some  other  job  and  let  these  peo¬ 
ple  make  a  good  orchard  for  you  to  have  later.  Our 
advice  is  to  “forget  it,”  and  not  plant  any  orchard 
until  you  can  take  care  of  it  yourself. 

Planting  Bananas  in  Mexico. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  .Tantlia  Hantation 
Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.?  1  have  just  received  some 
very  alluring  circulars  telling  all  about  the  new  Eldorado, 
Macinesso,  Mexico.  It  is  a  banana  enterprise.  They  sell 
you  one  five-acre  orchard  tract,  and  give  you  one  city 
lot ;  also  give  you  the  privilege  of  paying  for  same  on 
the  instalment  plan,  $750  to  be  paid  in  five  years;  $5  a 
month  for  the  first  year,  $5  a  month  for  the  second  year; 
$10  a  montli  the  third  year.  $15  a  month  the  fourth  year, 
$27.50  a  month  the  fifth  year.  They  claim  the  bananas 
will  begin  to  pay  for  themselves  in  the  third  year.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  a  safe  investment,  or  would  it  be 
a  good  thing  to  keep  away  from  ?  e.  k.  d. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

One  of  the  best  things  you  could  do  is  to  keep 
away  from  all  such  schemes.  The  very  nature  of  the 
proposition  ought  to  show  its  character.  Iiundreds_ 
of  just  such  schemes  have  been  advanced.  In  prac¬ 
tically  every  case  the  promoters  get  hold  of  a  tract 
of  cheap  land.  Usually  they  do  not  even  own  it.  As 
for  the  “city  lot,”  it  cannot  have  any  value  until  a 
large  number  of  people  can  be  induced  to  settle  there. 
The  plan  is  to  offer  this  cheap  land  at  an  extravagant 
price  as  “orchards.”  You  do  not  know  unless  you  go 
there  whether  the  trees  are  planted  or  not,  or  how 
they  are  cared  for.  All  that  is  expected  of  you  is  to 
put  up  your  money  month  after  month.  We  have  re¬ 
peatedly  called  for  anyone  who  can  show  that  such  a 
scheme,  promoted  in  this  way,  has  ever  paid  out,  but 
in  spite  of  the  challenge  no  one  has  ever  come  for¬ 
ward.  If  you  pay  your  good  money  to  grow  bananas 
in  this  way,  you  get  as  a  crop  a  good-sized  lemon. 
If  during  the  next  five  years  you  expect  to  have  $750 
to  invest,  put  it  into  an  apple  orchard  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  keep  away  from  Mexican  bananas. 

“  Fortunes  ”  in  Europe. 

About  four  months  ago  we  were  notified  by  a  notary 
public  that  there  was  a  society  in  New  York  City  look¬ 
ing  up  heirs,  and  that  our  grandparents  were  heirs  to 
a  large  fortune  in  Austria.  We  were  asked  lo  send  our 
names  and  ages,  and  the  dates  of  death  of  those  that 
had  died.  We  did  so,  then  about  six  weeks  ago  the 
same  notary  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  character 
and  the  financial  standing  of  the  different  members  of 
t lie  family.  One  of  the  supposed  heirs  was  in  New  York 
City  and  called  on  the  society.  They  said  that  51  .years 
ago  the  grand-parent  borrowed  money  of  some  relative, 
and  that  if  the  heirs  would  bo  willing  to  settle,  they  could 
give  more  information  in  regard  to  the  fortune,  for  he 
said  those  who  had  the  claim  were  holding  back  some  of 
the  most  important  information  in  regard  to  the  foriune. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Ihc  grand-parents  says  they  got  money 
from  those  relatives,  hut  in  exchange  they  left  their  home 
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and  all  they  had,  and  there  was  no  such  a  loan  as  they 
claim.  Can  we  expect  anything,  or  is  it  a  “gold  brick-’ 
scheme  to  get  us  in  the  end  to  pay  in  some  money?  c. 

Here  is  another  case  where  our  advice  is  “forget 
it.”  This  is  a  gold  brick  with  the  gold  plate  all 
rubbed  off  and  the  brass  in  sight.  Some  of  the  stories 
told  about  these  “fortunes”  in  Europe  are  plausible 
at  least,  but  this  cfne  is  clumsy.  To  ask  people  to 
pay  an  old  loan  in  order  to  obtain  “information”  is 
worse  than  organizing  an  expedition  to  dig  for  Capt. 
Kidd’s  money.  The  latter  would  do  a  man  more 
good,  since  the  exercise  would  give  him  an  appetite. 


THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  you  have  at  some  time  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  like  the  following,  which  was  sent 
to  one  of  our  readers: 

I  happened  to  see  to-day  a  few  cases  of  your  eggs  in 
our  .market,  which  I  found  in  a  very  good  state  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  size,  and  am  coming  to  ask  you,  as  a  favor, 
and  induce  you  to  try  and  to  send  me  some  of  your  eggs 
(white  or  brown i,  for  which  1  have  a  proper  trade  and 
high  demand.  My  returns  for  eggs  are  always  prompt, 
net,  without  commission  or  reductions,  and  above  top 
price  of  the  daily  quotation  here,  and  will  try  my  best 
to  satisfy  you  in  dealing  with  me.  You  will  kindly  in¬ 
quire  at  any  house,  in  our  market,  as  to  m.v  financial 
standing  and  honesty,  and  I  hope  t lie  references  will 
turn  satisfactory.  I  hope  to  hoar  from  you  soon,  and 
am  awaiting  your  shipment,  and  remain,  ply  b.  knight. 

This  is  an  old  game  often  worked  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage — to  Mr.  “Knight.”  We  hunted  him  up.  He 
has  desk  room,  -with  several  others,  on  one  floor  of 
an  ordinary  building.  There  is  no  evidence  of  stock 
or  anything  that  could  he  called  assets  except  a 
desk  and  a  chair.  As  a  rule,  several  parties  occupy 
the  same  nest,  each  after  what  they  can  get,  and 
all  prepared  to  defend  each  other.  If  a  stranger 
went  there  trying  to  obtain  satisfaction  the  man  he 
was  after  might  be  sitting  in  plain  sight,  yet  the 
others  would  tell  him  the  man  was  sick  or  had 
moved  away.  These  people  move  about  from  place 
to  place  and  often  change  their  names  to  suit  a  new 
bait  thrown  to  their  old  customers.  They  have  no 
special  trade  as  they  claim;  in  fact,  they  are  usually 
discredited  in  the  trade.  Their  object  is  to  get  you 
or  your  neighbors  to  send  a  small  trial  shipment. 
They  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  the  market  price 
for  this  first  shipment,  and  they  usually  do  it 
promptly — with  many  compliments  for  the  goods. 
They  are  shrewd  judges  of  human  nature,  and  they 
figure  that  this  will  lead  you  to  send  more  goods. 
Many  people  borrow  money  to  go  out  to  scour  the 
neighborhood — thinking  they  have  a  chance  of  a 
lifetime  to  make  a  fortune.  These  rascals  encourage 
the  shipper,  and  when  they  think  they  have  raised 
him  to  his  limit  they  sell  the  goods  and  make  no 
returns.  Sometimes  they  even  get  more  out  of 
him,  but  they  take  pains  to  pocket  the  money  and 
get  out  at  the  right  time.  We  have  exposed  this 
game  again  and  again;  yet,  still  it  is  worked,  and 
these  fellows  grow  fat  in  person  and  purse. 


A  “RESOLUTION”  THAT  RESOLVES. 

'1  he  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  of  Northern 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  met  recently  at  Fond  du 
Lac.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  lias  come  to  the  knowledge  of  t lie  North¬ 
eastern  Minnesola  and  Northern  Wisconsin  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  that  the  Liquor  Dealers’  Association 
of  Minnesota  lias  demanded  the.  removal  of  Prof.  A.  ,T. 
McGuire  from  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Northeastern  Experimental  Station,  on  account  of  pub¬ 
lications  made  by  Mr,  McGuire  setting  forth  the  injury 
t De  liquor  traffic  is  doing  the  farming  interests  of  the 
State,  to  which  the  liquor  dealers  take  exception ; 

Therefore,  he  it  resolved,  That  this  Association  condemn 
the  action  of  the  Liquor  Dealers  or  any  other  action  that, 
will  deprive  us  of  the  valuable  services  of  A.  .1.  McGuire 
in  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  so  efficiently  and 
faithfully  by  him  at  the  Northeastern  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Grand  Rapids,  Minnesota. 

Some  one  may  start  up  and  ask  what  business  a 
Cattle  Breeders’  Association  has  to  bother  with  such 
a  matter.  The  answer  is  easy  and  strong.  Anything 
that  receives  the  backing  of  a  Liquor  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  well  receive  the  kicking  of  country  peo¬ 
ple.  Consider  a  glass  of  beer  for  five  cents  and  a 
glass  of  whisky  at  15  cents  compared  with  milk  at 
■two  cents  a  quart.  The  money  spent  for  whisky  and 
beer  would  in  large  part  go  legitimately  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  food — dairy  products,  meat  and  bread.  The 
liquor  dealer  is  the  economic  enemy  of  the  farmer, 
and  especially  the  dairy  farmer,  and  should  be  publicly 
posted  as  such.  And  here  is  another  side  to  it.  Those 
Guernsey  breeders  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  to 
stand  up  boldly  and  openly  for  their  friends.  If  they 
are  to  have  any  power  at  all  they  should  use  it.  We 
do  not  know  Prof.  McGuire,  but  if  in  his  public  work 
he  has  “set  forth  the  injury  the  liquor  traffic  is  doing 
the  farming  interests”  he  deserves  the  backing  and 
good  will  of  every  farmer  in  the  country.  We  wish 
we  had  a  dozen  such  men  in  New  York  State.  They 
would  have  a  great  army  at  their  back. 
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MAKING  MILK  FOR  THE  BORDENS. 

The  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  has  mon¬ 
opolistic  proportions.  As  farmers,  we  look  with  a 
degree  of  suspicion  upon  anything  which  savors  of 
monopoly.  So  far  as  overt  acts  are  concerned,  this 
company  has  seemed  to  do  little  that  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  throttling  competition,  on  a  large  scale, 
although  there  have  been  some  acts  that  seemed  to 
invite  close  scrutiny.  Whether  a  dairy  farmer  will 
do  better  to  patronize  the  Bordens,  or  to  sell  to 
some  independent  concern,  depends  upon  so  many 
factors  that  an  off-hand  answer  can  hardly  be  given. 
In  my  own  neighborhood  we  have  those  who  sell 
to  the  Bordens,  and  those  who  sell  to  the  so-called 
independent  dealers.  I  do  not  know  that  one  class 
is  any  better  satisfied  than  the  other.  Those  who 
have  silos,  of  which  there  is  not  a  large  number, 
do  not  care  to  sell  to  the  Bordens,  as  that  con¬ 
cern  does  not  allow  the  use  of  silage,  except  in 
particular  cases,  sometimes  where  competition  is 
sharp,  and  the  farmer  has  a  large  amount  of  Winter 
milk. 

Regarding  the  prohibition  on  the  silo,  there  is 
usually  less  to  say  than  some  people  think.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  man  has  a  silo  and  is  situated  so  he  can  fill 
it  and  feed  from  it  without  too  much  inconvenience, 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  he  would  better  give  it 
up,  if  he  can  get  within  five  cents  a  hundred  of  the 
price  paid  by  the  Bordens.  In  localities  where  com¬ 
petition  is  ample,  he  can  usually  get  that,  and  in 
some  localities  he  can  secure  full  Borden  prices.  In 
case  he  has  no  silo,  it  i- 
then  well  to  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  lie  leaves  an  independ¬ 
ent  dealer  and  joins  the 
Borden  crowd.  The  most 
trouble  and  expense  attend¬ 
ing  the  matter  does  not 
seem  to  be  altogether  in 
the  silo  question,  but  large¬ 
ly  in  the  inspection  by  the 
Borden  people,  and  its  con¬ 
sequences.  It  is  usual  for 
those  people  to  affirm  that 
they  require  nothing  but 
that  which  is  really  for  the 
farmers’  own  benefit,  and  I 
have  heard  farmers  say  the 
same  thing.  For  all  that, 
there  arc  others  who  think 
differently,  and  who  find 
that  there  is  increased  cost 
in  the  production  of  milk 
under  that  rigid  supervision. 

While  not  intending  to  up¬ 
hold  slack  methods,  I  .want 
to  mention  one  instance  of 
a  farmer  who  might  have 
been  dropped  by  the  Bor¬ 
dens,  and  probably  would 
have  been,  had  he  been  a 
patron  of  theirs.  Last  Fall 
he  got  ready  to  whitewash 
his  stable.  The  hired  man, 
by  a  little  carelessness, 
broke  the  pump  handle.  The 
pressure  of  work,  and  the 
difficulty  of  repairing  the 
pump,  led  to  the  omission  of  whitewash  until  this 
Spring.  I  he  stable  had  been  previously  whitewashed, 
but  certain  inspectors  are  inclined  to  be  exacting, 
and  are  somewhat  dictatorial,  and  doubtless  would 
have  issued  mandatory  orders  in  this  case.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  milk  for  the 
Bordens  and  for  the  ordinary  shipper  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  nothing  to  15  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  Under  the  recent  inspection  from  the  city, 
it  seems  as  though  five  cents  would  cover  the  mar¬ 
gin,  unless  the  question  of  feeding  silage,  cabbage, 
or  some  other  feed  not  desired  by  the  Borden  people 
comes  in  as  a  factor.  In  the  case  of  some  farmers 
there  is  really  no  difference.  In  some  cases  the  dif¬ 
ference  may  reach  the  15  cents  estimated.  Whether 
a  man  would  better  leave  the  Bordens,  build  a  silo, 
and  sell  his  produce  elsewhere  would  depend  on 
many  considerations.  I  can  imagine  a  case  where 
such  a  course  would  be  advantageous.  I  know  of  a 
farmer  who  has  several  boys  of  ages  from  about 
k-  to  twice  that  age,  and  these  boys  are  remaining 
•n  the  old  homestead,  which  is  of  moderate  size, 
i  here  are  milkers  enough  for  a  large  herd  of  cows, 
and  workers  enough  to  grow  silage  corn,  harvest  it 
and  feed  it.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with 
this  family,  but  we  will  suppose  there  is  business 
and  executive  ability  to  handle  a  more  complicated 
business.  We  might  suppose  a  market  for  milk  equal 
to  that  furnished  bv  a  Borden  creamery,  or  even 
better,  as  is  the  case  with  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 

I  his  farmer,  the  last  one  indicated,  has  60  or  70 
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cows,  and  has  obtained  a  market  for  cream.  One 
cannot  well  ship  cream  unless  he  has  milk  enough 
to  make  at  least  one  can  of  heavy  cream  every  day. 
This  cream  usually  brings  more  than  the  milk  will 
bring  from  which  the  cream  was  obtained,  and  the 
farmer  has  the  skim-milk  to  feed  on  the  farm.  The 
farmer,  whose  case  we  were  considering,  may  be 
able  to  grow  Alfalfa  in  addition  to  his  silage.  There 
is  no  way  to  get  so  much  from  a  given  area  in  the 
dairy  business  as  by  the  use  of  silage,  and  if  labor, 
willing  and  active,  is  at  hand,  there  would  be  profit 
in  it.  It  is  not  even  neccfsarv  to  have  a  special 
market  for  cream  or  other  products?  although  that 
may  be  desirable.  It  may  be  profitable  even  to  sell 
at  five  cents  or  more  under  the  highest  price,  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  It  depends  on  the  man  qnd 
the  conditions. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  had  a  talk  with 
a  young  man  who  left  the  Bordens  last  Fall  and 
now  patronizes  a  competing  concern.  His  reason 
for  changing  was  in  the  fact  that  the  Borden  inspec¬ 
tor  was  continually  wanting  him  to  make  some  im¬ 
provements  at  a  few  dollars’  expense.  He  claimed 
that  he  had  a  good  stable  with  concrete  floors,  and 
that  lie  kept  it  in  good  condition.  I  saw  the  stable 
a  few  years  ago,  and  if  it  is  still  as  good  as  it  was 
then,  he  has  a  right  to  his  assertion.  He  admits 
that  he  needs  some  more  ventilation,  but  says  he 
shall  put  that  in  anyway  as  soon  as  he  .can.  lie  is 
now  considering  the  erection  of  a  silo.  He  received 
Borden  prices  last  Whiter,  and  lacks  only  five  cents 


a  hundred  of  its  this  Summer.  It  would  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  he  should  build  a  silo.  He  is  alone, 
and  has  land  enough,  perhaps  too  much,  for  one 
man  to  work  well.  Should  be  double  his  dairy, 
hire  a  man  at  the  present  high  wages  and  grow 
silage  corn,  he  would  be  obliged  to  work  pretty 
hard,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  any  better 
advantages  or  any  more  money  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  could  make  his  farm  produce  more,  and  if 
he  enjoys  doing  more  business,  he  would  have  that 
advantage.  Theoretically,  that  would  be  the  proper 
way,  and  in  keeping  with  the  present  day  advice,  but 
I  would  prefer  he  should  do  it  from  his  own  choice 
rather  than  from  any  advice  of  mine.  Referring 
again  to  Borden  inspection,  it  seems  that  these  men 
have  to  report  to  superiors  for  all  work  done  and 
recommendations  made.  In  order  to  stand  well,  it 
is  claimed  that  they  are  obliged  to  call  for  improve¬ 
ments.  It  is  this  condition,  especially  in  some  places, 
that  appears  to  make  the  farmers  complain.  It  is 
only  fair  to  state,  however,  that  Borden  patrons  do 
as  little  complaining  as  any  that  1  know  of,  unless 
it  may  be  patrons  of  some  co-operative  creamery, 
where  intelligent,  even-tempered  farmers  choose  a 
competent  manager  and  conduct  their  own  business. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  h.  ii.  lyon. 


Tub  way  the  jnagazine  writers  have  l>oen  let  loose  upon 
“agriculture”  is  a  caution. 

ITeur  is  a  radical  from  Ohio :  “Swat  those  stagnated 
‘boosters'  that  are  simply  like  parrots — too  lazy  to  think 
The  only  bobs  tors  worth  while  are  the  knockers.” 


NEW  SIDES  TO  THE  ALFALFA  QUESTION. 

In  a  former  communication  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  said 
I  would  like  to  see  them  plow  the  Alfalfa  sod  in 
Greeley,  Colo.  My  answer  from  Mr.  Wing  was  quite 
edifying,  as  it  gave  ideas  as  to  cutting  part  of  the 
roots  on  the  landside  of  the  plow,  thus  assisting  the 
cutting  of  the  next  furrow.  But  when  he  talked 
of  having  one  plow  share  at  the  blacksmith  shop 
being  sharpened  while  another  was  in  use  he  was 
in  error.  All  the  small  farmers  here  in  the  East 
use  the  ordinary  chilled  plows,  and,  of  course,  there 
are  no  wrought-iron  shares  on  them.  Also,  on  page 
492,  W.  B.  G.,  Nampa,  Idaho,  with  his  Success 
sulky  plow  and  two  shares  sharpened  interchangeably 
and  his  three  1,450-pound  horses,  and  W.  A.  T., 
Carbon  County.  Mont.,  who  uses  6,000  pounds  of 
good  solid  horse  flesh  and  regular  Alfalfa  shares,  do 
not  appeal  to  us  small  eastern  farmers  who  must 
have  something  more  nearly  adapted  to  our  re¬ 
sources  and  power.  I  said  I  had  beeen  raising  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  long  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  it.  Hence 
I  am  determined  to  continue,  and  now  comes  the 
test  of  plowing  up  and  renewing;  some  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  to  pursue  has  to  be  found,  and  we  look  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  assistance.  We  can  get  good  seed 
if  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it;  and  we  are,  let  it  be 
high  or  low.  We  can  get  inoculated  soil  from  our 
State  Agricultural  farm.  The  two  grand  essentials 
that  we  need  and  must  have  are  the  plow  and  the 
lime.  I  he  former  we  no  doubt  will  be  provided 
with;  but  the  latter,  when?  In  order  to  bring  our 

farms  up  to  the  proper 
fertility  to  raise  Alfalfa 
successfully  we  must  have 
lime  at  some  decent,  eco¬ 
nomical  price.  I  have  just 
unloaded  a  car,  and  my 
I'iils  call  for  $7.25  per  ton 
for  raw,  ground  limestone, 
and  unload  strictly  inside 
of  time  allowed,  even  if 
you  are  compelled  to  hire 
all  the  teams  in  the  town¬ 
ship  in  order  to  accomplish 
it;  thus  make  the  lime  cost 
another  $2  per  ton.  What 
kind  of  a  price  is  that? 
How  much  per  bushel  is  it? 
Are  we  to  be  compelled  to 
fertilize  our  land  with  gold 
dust  here  where  the  lime  is 
to  be  had  on  a  short  haul  ? 

I  was  raised  in  central 
New  Jersey  and  all  that 
section,  constituting  several 
counties,  was  supplied  with 
lime  from  Pennsylvania, 
through  and  along  the  line 
of  the  Delaware  and  Rari¬ 
tan  Canal ;  that  lime  cost 
us  six  and  eight  cents  per 
bushel,  and  no  more,  as  the 
boatmen  wheeled  it  off  on 
a  heap  for  nothing,  and  we 
moved  it  when  we  pleased; 
but  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  dropping  lime  off  a  car 
on  a  heap  in  a  freight  yard. 
Now,  there  has  not  been  a  lime  boat  seen  in  years,  nor 
a  clover  field,  because  those  two  things  go  together, 
and  cannot  be  separated.  Last  Winter  a  second  re¬ 
quest  was  sent  in  to  the  Legislature,  then  convened  in 
Trenton,  to  know  “Why  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  was  useless,”  and  not  a  member  dared  to  get 
up  and  demand  the  reason  for  fear  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad.  That  great  canal  is  State  property; 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  has  to  be  kept 
in  repair.  Every  lock  and  bridge  has  to  be  attended 
and  paid  for,  and  this  is  done  entirely  without  the  col¬ 
lection  of  any  tolls  whatever.  By  whom? 

New  Jersey.  .  _  j.  Cornell. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  ORRIS. 

What  about  tin*  orris  root,  and  can  it  tie  made  to  pay 
big  profits  as  advertised  by  Chas.  Getchell,  of  Virginia? 

West  Virginia.  f.  j.  e. 

We  gave  the  facts  about  this  last  year.  Dr. 
Getchell  claims  that  an  acre  of  orris  root  should 
produce  $1000.  Our  folks  are  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  things  should  or  ought,  to  do 
as  with  what  they  actually  do.  Getchell  wanted  to 
sell  plants  of  orris  at  a  high  price,  and  said  he 
would  pay  40  cents  a  pound  for  all  the  prime  Ameri¬ 
can  root  sent  him.  There  is  but  a  limited  demand 
for  orris  at  about  six  cents  a  pound.  Most  of  the 
orris  root  used  in  this  country  comes  from  Italy, 
where  a  superior  grade  is  grown.  The  average 
yearly  importation  is  about  $20,000,  and  the  price 
has  run  below  four  cents  a  pound.  Even  in  Italy 
the  business  is  not  profitable,  and  there  would  be 
no  chance  for  it  here.  Its  “culture”  seems  to  rank 
even  below  that  of  ginseng  and  other  drug  crops. 
Do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  invest  money, 
time  or  thought  in  “orris  culture.” 


NEW  CROSS-BRED  STRAWBERRIES.  INDIAN  STRAWBERRY  BELOW.  Fig.  390. 

See  Ituralisms,  Page  0"4. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[*1S very  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  adurcss  of  tlie  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Fertilizer  for  Grass  Seeding. 

Reader  (.Yo  Address). — I  would  like  a 
good  formula  for  fertilizer,  best  for  stock¬ 
ing  down  a  piece  of  land  that  has  not  been 
plowed  for  15  years,  clay  loam  soil,  damp 
but  we’ll  drained.  It  still  cuts  fairly  good 
hay.  What  can  we  do  to  stop  it  from 
mossing  over  quickly  after  stocking  down? 

A  .vs. — If  you  mean  to  mix  the  chemi¬ 
cals  the  following  will  surely  make 
grass  grow :  400  pounds  nitrate  of 

soda,  400  muriate  of  potash,  400  fine 
bone,  800  acid  phosphate.  That  is  much 
like  the  mixture  used  by  Geo.  M. 
Clark,  the  Connecticut  “grass  man.” 
The  “mossing”  is  an  indication  that 
the  land  is  sour.  Lime  will  correct 
that.  You  should  use,  if  possible,  one 
ton  or  more  to  the  acre  at  seeding 
down. 

The  Tariff  on  Grain. 

Is  there  a  duty  on  wheat  imported  into 
the  United  States  and  if  so  how  much  per 
bushel  ?  n. 

Under  the  Dingley  law  the  following 
rates  of  duty  on  imported  grain  are 
levied :  Wheat,  25  cents  per  bushel ; 

rye  10  cents;  oats,  15  cents;  corn,  15 
cents;  buckwheat,  15;  barley,  30.  To 
show  what  a  ridiculous  figure  this 
tariff  cuts,  here  are  the  values  of  grain 
imports  for  the  11  months  ending  May : 
Barley,  $1,404;  corn,  $186,147;  oats, 
$2,544,711;  oatmeal,  $24,375;  rye,  $51; 
wheat,  $35,361.  The  tariff  on. corn  is 


make  $6.05.  That  amount  of  lime 
would  cost  us  at  our  station  about 
$1.75.  We  could  therefore  buy  the  plant 
food  in  a  ton  of  these  ashes  for  $7.80. 
The  average  price  in  Connecticut  was 
about  $11.  The  better  class  of  Canada 
ashes,  guaranteed  to  contain  five  per 
cent  or  more  of  potash,  is  usually  a 
good  fertilizer.  The  poorer  grades  are 
often  partly  leached  or  adulterated  with 
coal  ashes.  The  potash  and  lime  in  the 
ashes  are  responsible  for  the  good  ef¬ 
fects  noticed  in  the  clover. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

Exterminating  Plantain. 

How  can  I  exteminate  plantain? 

e.  c.  s. 

On  large  fields  clean  culture  with  some 
hoed  crops  will  get  rid  of  it.  On  lawns, 
digging  under  tbe  x’oots  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  pulling  the  plants  out. 

Killing  Cutworms. 

I  heard  that  kainit  is  good  for  cutworms 
which  cut  polo  Lima  beans.  How  much 
kainit  shall  I  use  to  the  acre?  s.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

■Do  not  try  to  kill  cutworms  with  kaiuit 
or  salt.  You  will  not  kill  them  in  this 
way  unless  you  use  so  much  that  you 
will  injure  the  soil  and  hurt  your  crops. 
Poison  the  cutworms  by  tising  the  bran 
and  molasses  often  mentioned  in  The  It. 
N.-Y. 

Flies  in  a  Stable. 

What  is  the  best  poison  for  putting  in 
my  stable  to  kill  flies?  b.  h. 

Tcnafly,  N.  J. 

Read  t  lie  article  on  page  621.  You  will 
notice  the  flies  breed  in  manure.  The 
best  way  to  get  rid  of*  them  is  to  keep 
them  away  fron  the  manure.  Haul  it  out 
frequently  and  put  under  ground,  or  pul 
it  in  a  stall  or  room  protected  by  fine  wire 
screens.  This  is  possible  in  a  small  stable. 
We  have  found  sticky  fly  paper  better  than 


Thousands  of 
people  sleep 
better  because 
our  Lightning 
Rods  are  on 
the  house. 


Wouldn’t 
you  feel 
better  if  you 
knew  your 
buildings 
were  sale 
from  the 
Lightning 
stroke? 

Look  at  the 
losses ! 

Hardly  a  day 
but  someone 
gets  struck. 
Will  it  be  you 
next?  or  will 
you  ward  off 
the  danger? 


DODD  &  STRUTHER  S 

LIGHTNING  RODS! 

will  protect  you,  your  family  and  your  property  from  damage 
by  lightning.  We  know  they  will  protect  you,  for  they  have 
been  on  the  market  long  enough  to  prove  it. 

The  best  rod  on  earth  will  not  protect  you  unless  it  is 
properly  erected,  and  you  should  select  the  man  who 
erects  the  rods  on  your  buildings  with  as  much  care  as 
— you  do  the  rod  he  puts  up. 

S  Prof.  Dodd  devotes  his  time  to  the 
scientific  study  of  lightning,  and  instruct¬ 
ing  our  dealears  and  teaching  them  how 
to  properly  put  up  our  rods.  Our  agent’s  certificate  is 
your  best  protection. 

We  were  the  first  Lightning  Rod  manufacturers  to  sell 
our  rods  through  the  dealers,  so  we  had  the  first  choice  and 
picked  out  the  best  and  most  reliable  dealers  to  handle  our 
rods.  We  teach  each  and  every  one  of  them  how  to  prop¬ 
erly  erect  the  D.  &S.  Rods,  and  then  guarantee  the  job  when 
they  finish  it.  Our  guarantee  is  legal  and  fully  backed  by 
us.  Not  only  that,  but  when  you  deal  with  our  agent,  we 
guarantee  you  a  square  deal. 

We  mean  what  we  say.  We  guarantee  the  job  our  agent 
does  for  you,  and  we  guarantee  that  he  will  deal  honestly 
and  fairly  with  you. 

Remebor!  Ours  are  the  Standard  Lightning  Rods. 
Guaranteed  absolutely  with  a  Legally  Binding  Guarantee  by 
a  firm  financially  able  to  make  good  all  it  claims. 

For  your  protection  we  print  our  Trade-Mark  on  every 
spool  of  our  rodstand  furnish  every  agent  with  an  agent’s 
certificate. 

There  are  countless  imitations,  but  we  believe  there 
are  none  so  good  as  the  genuine  Dodd  &  Struthers  Rod, 
and  we  want  to  tell  you  the  advantage  of  our  rod  and 
system  of  rodding  before  you  make  your  purchase.  Write 
and  tell  us  how  many  buildings  you  have  and  the  size  of 
each  one  and  wc  will  tell  you  how  much  it  will  cost  to  rod 
them  with  our  Standard  Rod.  Lightning  storms  are  fre¬ 
quent.  Don’t  take  a  chance.  Write  today. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Matters  of  Ughtnlng  Rod*  That  Hoop  Out  tho  Lightning. 


a  mockery.  In  the  11  months  ending 
May,  1908,  the  total  imports  were 
$14,016,  and  for  1907,  $6,980.  Yet  some 
wise  tariff  Senators  would  have  us 
think  those  grain  tariffs  “save  the  far¬ 
mers.” 

Shavings  in  Manure. 

T.  O.,  Johnstown,  Pa — It  is  commonly 
understood  in  these  parts  that  the  manure 
of  horses  bedded  with  shavings  sours  the 
ground  it  is  used  on.  A  man  tells  me 
lie  read  in  some  agricultural  journal  that 
such  manure  is  more  beneficial  than  straw 
manure.  The  reason  given  was  that  the 
ground  receives  more  ammonia  from  the 
former,  it  being  a  much  better  absorber 
of  stable  liquids.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
contention  ? 

A  vs. — Fresh  planer  shavings  contain 
more  or  less  of  an  acid  which  will 
sour  the  ground  if  freely  used.  After 
The  shavings  have  been  well  soaked 
with  the  stable  liquids,  or  fermented 
in  the  manure,  .the  effect  of  this  acid 
is  overcome.  There  will  be  no  trouble 
except  when  the  fresh  shavings  are 
used.  There  are  many  farms  where 
shavings  are  the  only  bedding  used. 
If  lime  could  be  used  once  in  rotation 
on  those  farms  there  could  be  no  dan¬ 
ger.  The  shavings  make  a  better  ab¬ 
sorbent  than  straw  and  will  take  up 
more  of  the  liquids. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Clover. 

.4.  S.,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. — Can  The  R. 
N.-Y.  inform  us  as  to  what  composes  the 
so-called  Canada  hard  wood  ashes?  Sev¬ 
eral  farmers  in  our  locality  have  boon  very 
successful  in  securing  excellent  crops  of 
<  lover  by  their  use  on  fields  where  clover 
lias  not  grown  before  in  years. 

Axs. — These  ashes  are  supposed  to 
he  the  refuse  from  household  fires, 
brush  heaps  and  other  places  where 
wood  is  used  for  fuel.  In  Canada  we 
are  told  that  dealers  go  about  picking 
up  these  ashes  from  house  to  house. 
The  Connecticut  Station  analyzed  24 
samples  of  Canada  ashes.  They  varied 
as  follows : 

Highest.  Lowest.  Average. 

Potash  .  S.  15  3.12  4.62 

Phosphoric  Acid.  2.88  1.16  1.48 

Lime  .  33.04  20.40  26.47 

The  price  for  these  ashes  ran  all  the 
way  from  $9  to  $13.50.  If  we  take  the 
average  of  the  24  samples  we  have  in 
one  ton  92  pounds  of  potash,  29  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  525  pounds  of 
lime.  We  could  buy  the  potash  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  for  about  five  cents 
a  pound  in  chemicals.  That  would 


poisons  for  catching  flies. 

Mustard  in  Oats. 

What  would  you  do  with  a  piece  of  oats 
that  is  all  gone  into  mustard?  •Shall  I 
cut  it  down  and  make  hay  out  of  it.  or 
let  it  get  ripe  and  harvest  it?  Would  you 
lliink  the  seed  would  spread  over  the  rest 
of  the  place?  The  oats  got  a  start  of 
(he  mustard  and  now  mustard  got  start 
of  it.  I  think  oats  are  going  ahead  of  the 
mustard  at  present.  M.  t. 

Washington  Co..  N.  Y. 

We  should  cut  the  oats  at  once  and 
make  them  into  hay.  No  doubt  some  of 
the  mustard  has  formed  seed  already,  but 
this  early  cutting  will  save  part  of  it. 
If  you  let  the  oats  make  grain  you  will 
surely  seed  your  entire  farm  to  mustard. 

Adulterated  Alfalfa  Seed. 

I  enclose  a  specimen  of  what  I  bought 
for  Alfalfa.  I  bought  from  a  reputable 
seedsn  an  who  strongly  recommended  his 
seed  as  something  superior.  Please  give 
me  the  name  of  plant.  I  shall  write  a 
courteous  letter  to  the  seedsman.  The 
amount  of  labor,  stable  manure  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  I  used  is  something  appalling,  now 
that  not  one  plant  of  Alfalfa  shows. 

Marion.  Mass.  E-  B.  H. 

The  plant  is  Yellow  or  Hop  clover. 
Trifolium  agrarium — of  no  particular  value* 
It  is  in  no  way  a  substitute  for  Alfalfa, 
and  if  this  stuff  was  substituted  for  Alfalfa 
entirely  you  have  been  defrauded. 

Basic  Slag  and  Kainit. 

How  would  equal  parts  of  basic  slag 
and  kainit  do  for  a  fertilizer  for  general 
farm  crops  when  no  nitrogen  is  desired? 

e.  c.  s. 

It  would  depend  on  the  crops.  We  would 
not  use  slag  on  potatoes  on  account  of  the 
lime  in  the  slag.  Wc  would  not  depend  on 
slag  alone  to  furnish  phosphoric  acid  for 
truck  or  garden  crops.  For  fruit,  grain 
or  grass,  especially  whore  it  is  worked  into 
the  soil,  slag  will  give  a  good  account  of 
itself.  Why  use  kainit  ?  It  is  one  of  tin- 
most  costly  forms  of  potash.  You  must 
handle  100  pounds  of  kainit  to  get  12 
pounds  of  potash,  while  100  pounds  of 
muriate  will  give  50  pounds  of  potash. 

Smut  Disease  of  Grain. 

I  have  two  large  pieces  of  wheat  which 
are  coming  very  full  of  smut.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  evil,  and  the  most  effective 
remedy  for  it?  c.  c.  s. 

This  grain  smut  is  a  germ  disease.  These 
germs  are  in  the  seed,  and  as  the  plant 
grows  the  germs  develop  and  spread  through 
it.  finally  producing  the  black  smut  so 
offensive  in  thrashing  or  handling  grain. 
This  disease  cuts  the  yield  of  both  straw 
and  grain.  The  most  effective  remedy  is 
to  kill  the  germs  in  the  seed.  This  is  done, 
as  we  have  often  described,  by  soaking  the 
seed  grains  in  a  solution  of  one  pint  of 
formalin  to  16  gallons  of  water.  This  kills 
the  smut  germs  without  hurting  tho  seed. 
Wo  have  soaked  grain  in  this  way  and  har¬ 
vested  a  clean  crop  when  grain  from  the 
same  lot  untreated  gave  off  at  the  thrasher 
what  looked  like  black  smoke.  The  time 
to  soak  the  seed  is  just  before  sowing. 
Nothing  can  he  done  for  your  crop  now. 
The  smut  on  corn  cars  is  another  matter. 
The  germs  of  this  disease  are  not  usually 
in  the  seed,  so  that  soaking  will  do  little 
if  any  good.  Break  off  and  burn  the  smut¬ 
ted  corn  ears  as  fast  as  you  find  them. 

To  kill  potato  bugs  and  to  check 
blight,  use  Bowker’s  Pyrox.  Sticks 
like  paint.  Cost  50c.  to  $1  per  acre. 
Mail  orders  to  Bowker  Insecticide  Co., 
Boston. — Adv. 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

[BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  | 

The  Only  Phosphate  Especially  Suited 
For  Use  Upon  Alfalfa  ---  Unequalled  For 
Grass,  Clovers,  Pastures  and  Fruit  Trees. 

A  Ton  of  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE 
POWDER  Contains  Approximately: 

340  to  380  lbs.  of  Phosphoric  Acid 


700 

“  1000  “ 

“  Lime 

100 

“  120  “ 

“  Magnesia 

260 

“  280  “ 

“  Iron 

140 

“  180  “ 

“  Manganese 

From  this  you  can  readily  see  why  it  gives  such  remarkable  results. 

Our  Booklet,  “  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  AND  ITS 
USES,”  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yokker. 


THE  COE -MORTIMER  COMPANY,  Special  Importers 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  ana 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invito  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223.  Mechanicsburg-,  Oliio 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  f^.^rcs 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,  U  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

1,000,000  PLANTS '£5!!! 

Surohead  and  Danisliball  Cabbage,  $1.0()  per  J .000 : 
10.000  for  $8.00.  White  Plume,  (4.  S.  Blanching. 
Giant  Pascal,  Winter  Queen  and  Perle  Le  Grand 
Gelery,  $1.25  per  1.000:  10.000  for  $10.00.  Address 
CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON.  Cheswold,  Del. 


pCI  CD V-liKST  VARIETIES.  Full  count  of 
1  heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H,  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  Penna. 


CELERY 


1*1. ANTS,  $1.2.1  per  1,000.  (G.  Self-Blanching, 
♦  I..Wi.  200  plants  by  mail  for  $1,  Disc,  on 
large  lots.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


DC  A  C-Fono.v  reeleaned  stock, 
$2.00  per  bushel. 

E.  BIGG «  Jr.,  Burlington,  New  Jersey 


HA  fill  I  SON’S  NURSERIES.  Berlin,  Mil. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIM  UR  X-  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


CflD  CA!  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $0.00  bushel 
rUn  OMLCi  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  to  $2.00  bushel 
Cow-Horn  Turnip  Seed.  40c.  pound. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Dela. 


ONE  Quart  of  Strawberries  inauTnno 

V  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— All  Seasons,  Premium, 
Flat  Dutch,  Surehead,  Danish  Ballhead.  $1.00 
per  100(1.  BASIL  R.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

THE  LEWN  PRVNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  '4-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER. 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1909. 
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Plant  Lice  on  Plums. 

It.  ./,,  Nashua,  K.  II — Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  insect  is  which  is  bothering  my 
plum  trees?  They  are  something  like  a 
hlack  fly,  only  larger,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  easily  shaken  off.  They  begin 
on  the  ends  of  the  limbs  and  fairly  cover 
the  small  plums  and  the  leaves  until  they 
curl  up,  and  then  they  work  in  toward  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  I  noticed  the  same 
tiling  on  one  tree  last  year,  but  they  did 
not  spread  from  that  tree.  This  year  they 
covet*  all  the  four  trees  in  the  hen  yard. 
There  are  three  Burbanks  and  one  Abund¬ 
ance.  Sometimes,  where  they  are  thickest, 
the  leaves  under  them  will  be  fairly  wet. 

I  have  something  the  same  kind  of  a  bug 
on  my  cherry  trees,  one  young  tree  which 
was  affected  the  last  year  and  two  old 
trees  that  never  showed  it  before.  The 
bugs  on  this  seem  to  be  darker  colored,  and 
to  stick  nearer  to  the  end  leaves,  curling 
them  into  a  bunch.  What  can  t  do  for 
them  and  would  air-slaked  lime  hurt  the 
trees  or  plums? 

Axs. — There  are  various  species  of 
plant-lice  infesting  the  plum,  of  which 
some  leave  the  trees  after  a  few  weeks 
in  the  Spring  to  pass  the  Summer  on 
other  plants.  In  case  the  species  in 
question  is  one  of  these,  no  treatment 
will  be  found  necessary.  It  will  be  well 
to  watch  them  closely,  and  if  they  fail 
to  leave  of  their  own  accord  spray  thor¬ 
oughly  with  either  kerosene  emulsion 
diluted  with  10  parts  of  water,  or  whale- 
oil  or  other  good  soap,  one  pound  in 
six  or  seven  gallons  of  water. 

Glass  Gardening  in  the  South. 

TF.  TIL,  Columbus,  O. — 1.  Iu  the  issue  for 
January  2,  Prof.  Massey  says  he  has  grown 
Winter  lettuce  on  a  large  scale,  in  hot¬ 
beds  or  cold-frames,  at  a  great  profit.  I 
would  like  to  know  about  what  it  would 
cost  to  put  up  the  hotbeds  and  get  into 
the  business  to  such  an  extent  that  my 
sales  of  lettuce  would  be  $1,000  a  Winter, 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  nearest  station.  About  how 
much  help  would  one  person  need  if  in  the 
business  to  that  extent,  or  what  business 
■could  one  person  do  with  only  one  person 
to  help?  Would  it  be  necessary,  in  your 
section,  to  have  beds  supplied  with  heat 
other  than  manure?  What  are  the  main 
drawbacks  to  this  business  in  your  section? 
2.  What  part  of  the  Delaware- Maryland 
Peninsula  do  you  consider  best  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  of  Winter  apples?  What 
varieties  of  Winter  apples  do  best  there? 
Do  you  consider  the  Delaware-Maryland 
Peninsula  as  good  a  section  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  of  Winter  apples  as  the 
Piedmont  section  of  Virginia? 

Axs. — 1.  To  build  frames  and  buy 
sashes  to  enclose  an  acre  under  glass 
will  cost  not  far  from  $G,000.  Of  course 
this  means  that  the  area  will  be  enough 
over  an  acre  to  give  room  for  handling 
the  sashes  and  hauling  manure.  What 
it  would  cost  to  put  up  frames  that 
would  guarantee  you  an  income  of  $1000 
I  could  not  say,  for  the  success  of 
anything  of  the  sort  will  depend  very 
largely  on  the  man  and  his  skill  and 
industry.  That  you  could  do  what  I 
have  done,  I  could  not  warrant  at  all, 
since  I  know  nothing  about  your  skill 
in  gardening.  I  do  not  think  that  you 
could  do  much  with  lettuce  in  frames 
in  Winter  as  far  north  as  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The  amount  of  help,  too,  will 
depend  on  the  administrative  character 
of  .the  man  at  the  head.  It  is  not  a 
business  for  an  inexperienced  man  to 
jump  into  on  a  large  scale.  The  amount 
of  help  one  would  need  will  also  depend 
on  the  equipment  of  his  framing 
ground.  If  the  land  is  piped  for  the 
overhead  Skinner  system  of  watering, 
one  man  can  do  more  than  half  a  dozen 
in  watering.  Manure-heated  hotbeds 
would  not  be  profitable  for  Winter. 
From  the  central  part  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  southward  cold 
frames  only,  on  well  manured  soil,  with 
mats  for  covering  the  glass  in  very  se¬ 
vere  nights,  will  be  all  that  is  needed. 
2.  Winter  apples  can  be  well  grown 
in  Kent  and  Cecil  counties,  Maryland, 
and  Newcastle  and  Kent,  Delaware.  No, 
I  do  not  consider  this  peninsula  as  good 
a  place  for  Winter  applies  as  the  Pied¬ 
mont  country  of  Virginia.  The  moun¬ 
tain  country  of  North  Carolina  is  an 
ideal  place  for  apples,  but  shipping  fa¬ 
cilities  are  not  so  good  as  in  the  Pied¬ 
mont  country  of  Virginia.  But  the  best 


place  for  Winter  gardening  with  glass 
frames  and  the  best  place  for  Winter 
apples  cannot  be  found  together;  the 
one  needs  a  mild  Winter  climate  and 
the  apples  a  high,  cool  section.  In  my 
particular  section  little  attention  is  giv¬ 
en  to  apples,  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  good 
section  for  Winter  fruit.  From  here 
to  Cape  Charles  we  have  a  very  mild 
Winter  climate  suitable  for  trucking, 
which  is  the  leading  industry.  I  would 
like  to  reply  more  specifically,  but  I 
would  not  raise  false  hopes  with  a  man 
who  is  not  a  skilled  gardener.  I  have 
made  more  than  $1000  from  crops  in 
frames  that  cost  to  build  $3500,  not 
counting  the  land,  which  was  worth 
$500,  nor  the  cost  of  installing  water¬ 
works.  Whether  you  could  do  as  well 
I  would  not  undertake  to  say.  Of 
course,  the  first  equipment  is  the  heav¬ 
iest  outlay,  for  the  sashes  taken  care 
of*  will  last  many  years. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Treatment  of  Silo  Lumber. 

A.  F.  C.,  Halsey  Talley,  A'.  Y. — I  am 
planning  to  build  a  silo  and  wish  to  use 
hemlock  2x6’s,  but  they  will  only  have  two 
or  three  months  to  season.  A  neighbor 
who  lias  had  experience  in  building  a  hem¬ 
lock  stave  silo  says  I  shall  make  a  great 
mistake  unless  I  use  thoroughly  seasoned 
lumber,  on  account  of  the  great  shrinkage. 

I  do  not  know  where  to  get  seasoned  lum¬ 
ber,  and  even  if  I  did  I  imagine  the  cost 
would  be  much  greater.  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  price  on  kind  of  lumber  mentioned 
above  of  $20  per  1,000  surfaced  and  bev¬ 
eled,  good  stock.  Is  there  an  inexpensive 
material  with  which  I  can  treat  this  lum¬ 
ber  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  shrink¬ 
age  to  a  minimum,  and  allow  me  to  use 
this  stock  and  still  have  a  silo  (hat  will 
keep  my  silage  in  good  shape?  It  will  be 
built  inside  of  barn,  so  that  the  sun  will 
not  come  in  contact  with  it.  I  am  greatly 
in  need  of  a  silo,  but  am  not  in  shape 
to  build  an  expensive  one. 

Axs. — While  hemlock  is  not  the  best 
wood  for  a  silo,  if  you  feel  it  is  the 
best  you  can  afford,  why,  go  ahead.  It 
will  beat  no  silo  a  long  way.  As  the 
writer  stated  in  a  recent  issue  of  this 
paper,  he  has  two  such  that  have  been 
in  use  14  or  15  years,  before  they  needed 
repairs,  and  one  had  no  protection  in 
the  way  of  paint.  Get  the  lumber  home 
as  soon  as  possible,  pile  it  where  it  will 
not  warp,  but  so  that  light  and  air  can 
circulate  between  each  piece,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  it  will  dry  out  in 
a  few  weeks.  Saturate  the  wood — after 
it  is  in  place — with  "Carbolineum.”  You 
will  not  be  troubled  with  the  staves 
shrinking,  and  it  will  add  to  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  silo. 

EDWARD  VAX  ALSTYXE. 

Seeding  “Catch  Crops”  in  Corn. 

T.  W.  M Ashton,  It.  /. — I  wish  to  sow 
for  cover  crop  iu  corn,  rape.  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips  and  rye.  Will  you  tell  me  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  each  for  one  acre?  Would  it 
be  good  policy  to  sow  the  same  for  cover 
crop  where  I  take  off  potatoes  iu  August? 

If.  A.  E.j  West  Wrentham,  Hass. — I  saw 
your  editorial  on  page  628  in  regard  to 
sowing  Crimson  clover.  I  have  six  acres  of 
corn  on  reclaimed  brush  pasture,  an  old 
wall  moved,  large  rocks  blown  out,  and  al¬ 
most  all  stumps  out.  I  had  thought  of 
sowing  Crimson  clover  and  plowing  it  in 
the  Spring.  Some  say  it  will  not  live 
through  the  Winter.  Another  way  has  been 
suggested :  to  sow  Winter  rye  this  Fall 
after  corn  is  shocked,  and  in  Spring  harrow 
over  with  Cutaway  disk  and  then  sow  the 
Crimson  clover.  Which  would  you  do? 

Axs. — After  many  experiments  in 
northern  New  Jersey  we  advise  the 
following  combination  for  a  catch  crop 
in  the  corn.  Twelve  pounds  Crimson 
clover,  one  pound  Dwarf  Essex  rape, 
one  and  one-half  pound  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips  for  each  acre.  This  is  seeded  at 
the  last  working  of  the  corn,  which  with 
us  comes  in  early  August.  We  mix  the 
seeds  and  scatter  over  the  ground 
among  the  corn.  Then  with  a  light 
cultivator  open  wide  we  run  through 
•  the  rows.  It  is  better  to  work  both  ways 
if  possible.  A  piece  of  plank  wired  to 
the  cultivator  so  that  it  will  drag  on  the 
ground  behind  will  scrape  the  soil  down 
smooth  and  give  a  better  seeding.  We 
have  tried  the  experiment  of  seeding  a 
peck  of  rye  in  addition  to  the  other 


seeds.  In  places  where  Crimson  clover  j 
is  not  a  sure  crop  the  rye  helps,  for  it  • 
will  live .  and  give  a  green  crop  for 
plowing  under  in  Spring.  We  would 
use  the  clover,  however,  even  though  we 
knew  it  would  all  be  killed  during  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring,  because  the  growth^  it 
will  make  through  the  Fall,  before 
the  ground  freezes,  will  more  than  pay 
for  seed  and  labor.  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  clover  will  live  through  the  Winter 
in  Rhode  Island.  If  it  were  not  to  be 
used  we  should  sow  to  each  acre  lRj 
pound  each  rape  and  Cow-horn  turnips 
and  half  a  bushel  of  rye.  The  plan  of 
seeding  Crimson  clover  in  Spring  is 
doomed  to  failure.  This  clover  is  a 
cool  weather  plant  and  makes  its  best 
growth  in  Fall  and  early  Spring.  If 
you  seed  it  in  Spring  it  will  make  a 
short  growth,  and  as  soon  as  hot  weath¬ 
er  comes  stop  growing  and  go  to  seed — 
which  will  be  the  end  of  it.  You  can 
sow  Red  clover  on  the  rye,  but  do  not 
seed  Crimson  at  that  time.  Of  course, 
you  will  understand  that  if  the  season 
is  very  dry  t'  e  “catch  crop”  will  be 
likely  to  hurt  the  corn  by  taking  needed 
moisture  from  it. 

Covering  a  Cistern. 

R.  L.  H.,  Ellenburgh,  N.  Y. — Can  you  or 
some  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  how 
to  arch  a  cistern;  that  is,  to  cover  it? 
The  cistern  is  built  outdoors,  is  about  nine 
feet  square.  I  want  to  cover  it  with  con¬ 
crete  or  brick. 

Axs. — If  this  cistern  is  built  level 
with  the  ground  at  the  top,  I  would 
much  prefer  a  nearly  level  covering  to 
an  arch.  To  do  this  take  some  2x4’s, 
saw  them  two  inches  shorter  than  the 
height  of  the  wall  of  the  cistern,  saw 
in  for  a  board,  also  bevel  half  of  the 
top  end  that  goes  next  to  the  wall  and 
the  bottom  end.  It  would  be  hard  to 
take  them  out  if  not  beveled.  Nail  the 
board  to  three  such  scantlings  and  make 
four  such  supports,  placing  two  on 
each  side  of  the  opening.  Do  not  drive 
the  nails  way  up,  so  that  they  can  be 
'drawn  out.  Cover  with  two-inch  plank, 
leaving  as  large  opening  as  desired  in 
the  centre.  Make  a  box  eight  inches 
deep,  just  large  enough  to  set  on  the 
plank  for  the  hole,  and  if  it  is  to  be  left 
in  drive  nails  partly  in  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  box  to  hold  in  the  concrete. 
If  the  box  is  not  needed  work  the 
trowel  between  it  and  the  concrete  be¬ 
fore  it  hardens,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled 
out.  - 

Make  a  box  six  inches  deep  as  large 
as  the  cover  is  wanted.  Mix  some  con¬ 
crete,  two  of  sand  to  one  of  cement, 
to  plaster  against  boxes.  Next  mix  up 
four  parts  crushed  stone,  two  sand  and 
one  cement.  Shovel  over  three  times 
before  wetting,  having  stiff  enough  so 
that  it  will  not  run.  Shovel  enough  on 
the  plank  to  make  two  inches,  tamp  and 
then  place  on  it  coarse  galvanized  net¬ 
ting  of  one  inch  or  one  and  one-half 
inch  mesh.  One  large  piece  is  better 
cut  out  in  the  centre  for  the  hole. 
Tamp  it  in  the  concrete.  Fill  in  to 
.within  one  inch  of  top  with  concrete 
and  place  on  top  two  to  one  mixture. 
Start  to  smooth  at  one  corner  with  a 
smooth  edge  board,  making  the  lower 
part  of  the  board  go  fast  enough  to 
reach  both  corners  at  the  same  time. 
Coarse,  clean  sand  should  be  used. 
Good  gravel  might  be  substituted  for 
the  crushed  stone,  but  the  sand  in  it 
should  be  screened  out,  as  it  would 
take  up  too  much  of  the  cement  and 
weaken  the  concrete,  geo.  w.  eversox. 


When’  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


All  About 
Roofing 

We  will  gladly  send  to  anyone  free  our  new 
book  “ALL  ABOUT  ROOKING.” 

This  book  gives  the  inside  facts  about  all 
roofings — Shingle,  tin,  tar,  irou,  and  prepared, 
or  ready  roofings. 

It  tells  about  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  roofing.  It 
tolls  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  each. 
It  is  fair,  frank,  comprehensive — a  veritable  gold 
mine  of  roofing  information. 

The  reason  we  send  this  book  free  is  becauso  it 
tells. too.aboutRuberoid.the  original  ready  roofing. 

Ruberoid  was  invented  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
And  there  are  now  moro  than  300  substitutes. 

These  substitutes,  often  called  "rubber  roofings,” 
look  like  the  genuine  Ruberoid  before  they  are  laid 
and  exposed  to  the  weather.  But  don’t  let  that 
deceive  you.  Ruberoid  roofing  is  sun  proof,  rain 
proof,  snow  proof,  cold  proof,  weather  proof.  It 
resists  acids,  gases  and  fumes. 

RUBEROID 

(registered  in  u.  s.  patent  office) 

It  is  so  nearly  fireproof  that  if  you  drop  live  coals 
on  a  Ruberoid  roof,  it  will  not  burn. 

The  secret  of  theso  wonderful  properties  of 
Ruberoid  roofing  lies  in  Ruberoid  gum— our  exclus¬ 
ive product. 

No  other  maker  can  use  Ruberoid  gum.  And 
that  is  why  no  other  ready  roofing  can  possibly  bo 
so  good  as  Ruberoid. 

Ruberoid  is  supplied  uncolored,  and  also  in 
shades— attractive  Reds,  Greens,  Browns— suitable 
for  the  finest  homes.  The  colors  do  not  wear  off 
or  fade,  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  roofing- 
impregnated  by  our  patented  process. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

If  you  are  going  to  roof,  learn  fairly  about  all 
kinds  of  roofings.  To  get  our  valuable  free  book, 
simply  address  Department  31H  The  Standard 
Paint  Company,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

the  lasting  and  economical  roof¬ 
ing,  made  of  real  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt. 

Guaranteed  in  writing.  Look  for  the  trade¬ 
mark.  Write  for  the  Good  i  Roof  Guide  Book 
and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Perfect*!®'  Roofing 


The  Best  Roofing  in  the  World 
For  Farm  Building's. 


IHlHIltt 


For  steep,  fiat  or  circular  roofs. 

DURABLE,  WATERPROOF,  FIRE  RESISTING,  ECONOMICAL. 

tr1  Write  for  BOOKLliT  and  SAMPLES. 
Established  1855. 

MAURICE  O’MEARA  CO. 

448  Pearl  Street',  New  York. 

Better  than  the  Old-Fashioned  Wrought  Cut 
Nails  are 

Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaran¬ 
teed)  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

The  heads  won't  rust  off.  As  they  are  rust  proof, 
they  will  withstand  climatic  conditions  and  the 
tree  acid  present  in  the  sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a 
lifetime.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fitting's  Co.,  Branford,  Conn. 

lirPT  f  DRILLING 
VI  Ju  L/  Is  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  Jeep  or 
Fhallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  \\  ith  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  theta 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


The*  “BOSS”  POTATO 

This  Ma- 
c  bine  is 
not  a  new 
thing,  but 
has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all 
conditions,  and  pronounced 
—as  its  name  implies— the  ROSS  OF 
ALL  IH  (;<;  l-llts,  and  to-day  is  in  use 
by  the  best  potato  raisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  weights  about  5(H)  pounds,  and 
.  is  easily  handled  by  TWO  HOUSES. 
It  is  so  adjusted  that  the  operator  cau 
dig  every  row  and  deliver  them  on  one 
side  of  the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  lr 
will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  side  hill  as  well 
as  on  the  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the 
tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds.  It  is  made 
strong,  durable,  will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground. 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Has  nev¬ 
er  been 
beaten  in 
trials. 

We  can 
f  u  r  n  ish 
t  estimo- 
ntals,  on 
r  e  quest, 
from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 
Write  Bor  oit- 
alog.  prices,  &0. 
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Ruralisms 

The  Strawberry  Season. — A  very 
promising  strawberry  crop  was  cut 
short  by  drought  and  extreme  heat  fol¬ 
lowing  the  unusually  cool  and  moist 
weather  of  late  May.  The  early  pick¬ 
ings  came  soft  and  light  in  color,  strik¬ 
ing  an  unreceptive  market,  glutted  with 
low-grade  southern  berries.  Fair  local 
fruits  realized  less  money  than  at  any 
similar  time  for  many  years.  Quality 
and  prices  steadily  improved,  however, 
until  the  full  effects  of  the  hot  wave 
became  apparent  in  lessened  size  and 
impaired  flavor.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  of  good  commercial  plantings  for 
the  season  would  probably  not  reach 
:S,000  quarts,  and  the  average  price  of 
first-class  berries  cannot  be  estimated 
at  more  than  seven  cents  the  quart,  thus 
bringing  possible  profits  to  very  mod¬ 
erate  figures.  The  variety  Success 
proved  a  heavy  cropper,  perfecting  its 
berries  better  than  kinds  maturing  later. 
Probably  greater  revenue  is  to  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  this  productive  early  variety  than 
to  any  of  the  later  ones,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  low  prices  prevailing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  as  it  has  been 
the  most  generally  planted.  It  is  ad- 
mitted  to  be  too  soft  for  shipment,  but 
is  locally  liked  for  its  good  size,  fine 
color  and  satisfactory  quality.  The 
plant  is  a  most  thrifty  and  healthy 
grower.  The  bloom  is  staminate,  fur¬ 
nishing  abundant  pollen  for  other  sorts 
as  well,  and  there  are  always  plenty  of 
strong  runners,  making  propagation 
easy  and  certain.  William  Belt  shows 
increasing  weakness  in  plant,  but  the 
berries  are  as  well  liked  as  ever,  sur¬ 
passing  all  other  established  kinds  for 
table  quality.  It  will  be  long  planted, 
but  is  not  likely  to  maintain  its  pres¬ 
ent  local  importance.  Glen  Mary  fell 
from  grace  this  year,  and  may  have 
difficulty  in  regaining  its  previous 
standing  as  an  indispensable  market 
variety.  Vigor  and  productiveness  are 
its  strong  points.  It  is  a  fair  shipper, 
but  quality  and  appearance  are  rarely 
commendable,  though  there  are  even 
less  attractive  kinds  in  general  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  main  reason  for  growing  it 
is  that  it  is  normally  a  great  basket 

filler  and  a  reliable,  though  not  ex¬ 
cessive  plant  maker,  spacing  its  run¬ 
ners  about  right  for  matted  row  cul¬ 
ture.  The  blooms  are  imperfectly 
staminate,  and  do  not  always  take 

kindly  to  pollination  from  other 
sources,  thus  resulting  in  main'  knotty 
and  mal-formed  berries.  The  results  of 
excessive  humidity  at  the  blooming 
time  of  Glen  Mary  were  apparent  in 
the  green-tipped  and  unattractive  fruits 
as  they  appeared  when  packed  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Strawberries  of  this  class  must 
“make  good”  every  year  to  retain  their 
popularity.  President  finished  its 

handsome  fruits  as  well  as  usual,  but 
the  weakened  plants  produced  only  a 
light  crop.  Gandy  in  heavy  soils 

ripened  a  profitable  crop,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  intense  heat  prevailing  at  the 
lime.  While  rarely  a  bountiful  yielder, 
and  too  sharp  in  quality  for  many  pal¬ 
ates,  Gandy  remains  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  and  dependable  late  straw¬ 
berries  for  the  grower  who  plants  in 
moist,  rich  soil  and  affords  proper  cul¬ 
tivation.  Introduced  in  1884  as  a  cross 
between  Glendale  and  Jersey  Queen,  it 
ho'ds  its  own  in  this  locality  as  the 
firmest,  handsomest  and  most  generally 
desirable  of  late  varieties. 

Newer  Varieties.  —  Cardinal  and 
Stevens  failed  to  justify  this  year  the 
high  praise  accorded  them  in  other 
localities  in  former  seasons.  The  color 
of  both  is  too  dark  for  our  markets, 
accustomed  to  the  bright  scarlet  of 
Success  and  Gandy.  Buyers  fear  the 
berries  are  stale,  even  when  offered 
fresh  from  picking,  and  the  indifferent 
quality  characteristic  of  the  newcomers 
does  not  always  remove  the  impression. 


Stevens  is  really  too  sour  and  insipid 
to  offer  discriminating  consumers,  and 
Cardinal  is  not  enough  better  to  grow 
where  really  good  kinds  can  be  made 
to  thrive. 

Alfonso,  previously  described  in  The 
R.  ,N.-Y.,  takes  highest  place  for  qual¬ 
ity,  but  the  berries  do  not  average  large 
enough  for  market  purposes.  It  is  by 
all  odds  the  most  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive  strawberry  of  European  origin 
ever  tried  here.  The  plant  is  of  fair 
size,  with  gloss}',  healthy  foliage  and 

large  staminate  blooms.  Fruits  are 

borne  through  a  long  season.  Size, 

small  to  medium,  berries  cone-shaped 

and  perfectly  finished ;  rich  bright  scar¬ 
let  in  color  with  prominent  golden 
seeds.  They  remain  long  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  are  of  rich,  sugary  quality, 
seldom  being  troubled  with  rot  or  sun- 
scald.  The  glossy  surface  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  and  firm  flesh  beneath  render  them 
excellent  keepers,  both  on  the  plant  and 
after  picking.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Alfonso  may  become  a  prized  home 
variety  when  it  is  better  known. 

Chesapeake  has  won  favorable  opin¬ 
ion  where  it  has  been  fairly  tested.  It 
has  a  large  vigorous  plant  with  fine 
leathery  foliage  and  an  ample  supply 
of  strong  runners.  The  berry  is  large, 
conical,  well  shaped ;  deep  scarlet  in 
color,  with  firm,  well-flavored  pinkish 
flesh.  Chesapeake  has  a  good  root  sys¬ 
tem  and  is  likely  to  prove  an  excel¬ 
lent  drought  resister.  It  appears  the 
most  promising  of  new  commercial 
kinds.  The  blooms  are  perfect  and  the 
season  quite  early. 

Waldorf. — This  fine  new  variety  is 
of  local  origin  and  is  probably  the  best 
of  many  crosses  between  President  and 
William  Belt.  It  is,  however,  much 
earlier  in  ripening  than  either,  and  is 
to  be  classed  among  the  earliest  of 
large  fruited  kinds.  The  plant  appears 
perfect  in  every  way,  healthy,  vigorous 
and  exceedingly  productive  under  good 
cultural  conditions.  The  berries  are 
globular,  smooth,  medium  to  very  large 
in  size,  bright  scarlet  in  color,  very 
agreeable  in  flavor  and  of  excellent 
keeping  quality.  It  bids  fair  to  make  a 
good  shipper  for  distant  markets;  worth 
trial  both  for  home  and  market  uses. 

Promising  New  Cross-breds. — The 
Rural  Grounds  new  cross-bred  straw¬ 
berries,  248  in  number,  a  result  of 
hybridizing  under  glass  five  of  the  most 
successful  American  varieties  with  Al¬ 
fonso,  Royal  Sovereign  and  true 
Jucunda,  the  European  kinds  best 
adapted  to  our  climate,  made  a  most 
remarkable  showing  this  year.  Plants 
only  14  months  from  the  seed  formed 
clumps  16  inches  across  with  foliage  12 
to  14  inches  high,  each  with  many  fruit 
crowns.  Some  individuals  set  berries 
enough  to  produce  a  quart  or  more  if 
allowed  to  develop.  There  was  great 
diversity  of  form,  color  and  size  of 
fruits,  as  well  as  of  quality,  but  the 
average  was  so  unusually  high  as  to 
warrant  strong  commendation  from 
the  various  strawberry  experts  who  vis¬ 
ited  the  fields.  Productiveness,  vigor, 
firmness  and  high  quality  were  the  pre¬ 
dominating  characteristics,  but  a  season 
or  two  of  further  testing  will  be  needed 
to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Fig. 
390,  page  671,  shows  representative 
types  of  the  fruits  in  natural  size. 
These  promising  results  would  appear 
inherent  in  the  varieties  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  special  cultivation.  The  plants 
were  all  grown  from  seeds  that  ripened 
in  the  greenhouse  in  February  and 
March,  1908.  They  were  planted  out 
the  following  June  and  July  in  very 
ordinary  light  soil,  spacing  them  two 
by  three  feet  apart.  A  tablespoonful  of 
Peruvian  guano  was  worked  in  the 
soil  about  each  plant  when  established, 
and  a  somewhat  larger  amount  applied 
about  the  first  of  September.  The  soil 
was  kept  mellow  and  reasonably  free 
from  weeds  during  the  growing  sea¬ 


son  and  all  runners  cut  as  they  ap¬ 
peared.  This  is  the  ordinary  hill  cul¬ 
ture  system  except  for  the  wider  spac¬ 
ing  of  the  plants  and  the  indifferent 
fertility  of  the  soil.  A  light  mulch  of 
yard  manure  was  given  in  December 
to  protect  the  crowns  from  the  severest 
frosts.  The  Summer  was  exceedingly 
droughty,  and  many  of  the  plants  came 
near  perishing  for  lack  of  moisture, 
while  grubs  destroyed  or  weakened 
others.  Vacancies  were  filled  with  re¬ 
serve  seedlings  kept  in  pots  and  injec¬ 
tions  of  carbon  bisulphide  in  the  soil 
about  the  roots  finally  used  to  save  the 
remainder  from  grub  injury.  This 
treatment,  as  reported  last  year,  was 
entirely  successful,  but  was  not  risked 
until  a  number  of  fine  plants  had  been 
lost. 

The  Indian  Strawberry. — The  small 
berry  in  Fig.  390  is  an  unusually  large 
fruit  of  the  yellow-flowered  Asiatic 
strawberry,  Fragaria  Indica,  a  very 
handsome  species  much  used  as  an  or¬ 
namental  plant  in  European  conserva¬ 
tories,  and  to  some  extent  naturalized 
as  a  hardy  plant  in  both  Europe  and 
America.  The  seeds  from  which  our 
fruiting  plant  was  grown  were  collected 
in  Western  China,  and  evidently  rep¬ 
resent  a  larger  fruiting  race  than  the 
one  generally  met  with.  The  fruits  are 
very  handsome,  with  dark  scarlet  seeds 
projecting  from  the  burnished  surface 
of  the  berry,  but  the  quality  is  flat  and 
insipid,  scarcely  more  flavor  than  is 
found  in  our  wild  partridge  or  squaw- 
berry,  Mitchella  repens.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  hybridize  the  Indian 
strawberry  with  edible  species  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  firmness  of  texture  in 
the  progeny,  but  so  far  without  suc¬ 
cess.  We  are  informed  both  the  late 
Andrew  S.  Fuller  and  E.  P.  Roe,  the 
novelist  and  fruit  lover,  made  unsuc¬ 
cessful  experiments  in  this  direction. 
They  are  worth  repeating  in  the  hope 
that  by  mating  races  different  from  the 
ordinary  East  Indian  type  of  F.  Indica, 
formerly  available,  commercial  varieties 
and  useful  hybrids  may  yet  be  produced. 
While  not  regarded  as  an  edible  berry, 
some  Chinese  forms  of  the  Indian  straw¬ 
berry  appear  quite  palatable,  w.  v.  F. 

Mrs.  Kicker:  “If  you  are  going  to 
another  one  of  those  banquets,  I  don’t 
suppose  you  will  know  the  number  of 
the  house  when  you  get  back.”  Mr. 
Kicker:  “Oh,  yes,  I  will;  I  unscrewed 
it  from  the  door  and  am  taking  it 
with  me.” — Kansas  City  Journal. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake” — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  thev  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Agents  wanted.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  Address  Bowker 
Fertilizer  Co.,  New  York,  Buffalo  or 
Cincinnati. — Adv. 


WILDERS 

“lAiinv^i  mill i\n 


WHIRLWIND 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 
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l  POTATO  MACHINERY  | 

PLANTERS  4  ROW  SPRAYERS  m 

0.  K.  Champion  ° 
LINE  5 


*  2  HORSE  ELEVATOR  DIGGER 

=  CHAMPION  POTATO  MCH’Y.CO.p 

Z  151  CHICAGO  AVENUE,  HAMMOND,  IND.  * 
A  FULL  LINE  ALWAYS  ON  HAND 


fJPR  AV  Your  Fruits,  Crops, 
*  Poultry  Houses,  and 
VJ  do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factory  price 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Kitted  with 
Auto  Pop  Nozzle  does  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  300,000  others.  We  make 
many  styles  and  sizes.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  Write  for  book,  prices  and  Agency 
OtTer.  R  c#  Brown  Co> 

28  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MILK  OIL  DIP 

Oldest  and  Best  American  Dip 
Equally  Good  for  All  Animals 

Kills  all  insects  and  disease  germs: 
improves  condition.  Gal.  can.  81. 


Our  line  includes  Cooper’s  Dips  and 
Tree  Sprays,  Dipping  Tanks,  Summer's 
Worm  Powders, Toxaline  Worm  Rem¬ 
edy,  Ear  Labels  and  Buttons,  Branding 
Liquid,  Tattoo  Marker,  Sheep  Shears, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies  free. 
F.  S.  Burch  &  Co.,  177  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


SELECT  NOW 

FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

TANKAGE  t  I  S1Z.00  PER  TON 

IRON  CITY  :  :  22.00  PER  TON 

Freight  Paid  To  New  York  State  Points 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 

OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


FERTILIZER  LIME 

WALTON  QUA  UK  IKS,  Harrisburg,  l’a. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER-SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Mak«tvery  wagon  a  spring  / 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,* 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  J 

llarrey  Bpring  Co.,  716  17  th  St.,  Ha  clue.  Win.  | 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  li  ving  man  can  build  a  better. 

|  Book  on  “Wheel Sense”  free. 

| Electric  Whet*  Co.  Bx  88,  Quincy.  1 1 f. 


Will  fill 


SILO 

FILLER 


WHEELS,-  FREIGHT  PAID  $8.75 

for  4  Buggy  Wheel*,  Steel  Tire*.  With  Rubber  Tires,  $15.20.  I 
mfg.  wheels  ^  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Tops  J5.60,  Shafts  >2.00.  Tod 

Baggies  113;  Rarscss.15.  Learn  bow  to  boy  direct-  Catalogue  Free.  Repair 
Wheels.  $b.6Q.  Wagon  Umbrella  vsse.'W  R  BOOB,  Clodaastl,  0. 

XLio  Ricf  frnn  ot  sun-touclied  early  apples 
A  D6  Dig  Lrrop  fi-oiii  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


Will  cut 
or  shred 

green  or  dry  fodder  and 
cut  hay  or  straw.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  explains  why  Whirl" 
winds  succeed  where 
others  fail.  Carried  in 
stock  at  principal  trans¬ 
fer  points.  Pamphlet,— 
“How  and  Why  to  Fill  a 
Silo,"  sent  free. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co, 

Box  33 

Monroe,  Mich. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustatile  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linrsville,  l’a. 


“Caldwell  Special” 

60  Days 
Trial  FREE 


Prove  it  on  your 
own  premises  that 
it  saves  time, 
saves  labor  and 
makes  money. 


The  “Caldwell  Special”  is  as  clean  cut  as  a 
race  horse.  Built  right—' works  right .  Sim- 
.  '  -  _  £Tos 


anti  a  doaen  other  things. 

Write  any  or  all  the  8  Banks  of  Waterloo  as 
to  our  responsibility.  Sixty  day  Trial  Free. 
We  prove  it  to  you  on  your  own  premises  at 
our  expense  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  a  “Caldwell  Special.” 

CALDWELL-HOLLOWELL  MFG.  CO. 

511  Commerce  St.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA, 


1909 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  DRY  DAY. 

It  was  dry.  The  Government  reports  had 
heeu  “indicating”  showers.  We  should 
have  known  better  when  my  neighbor,  the 
old  sea  captain,  shook  his  bead,  but  I  held 
up  the  mower  on  Friday  rather  than  have 
our  hay  soaked.  We  had  18  loads  in  the 
barn  in  perfect  condition,  but  I  went  by 
those  “indications"  and  hit  it  wrong. 
There  was  a  dark  cloud  in  the  west  when 
I  came  out  of  the  house,  and  a  stiff  wind 
blowing.  We  had  hired  two  Italians  to 
help  with  the  hoeing,  and  they  are  about 
as  independent  as  their  Homan  ancestors 
who  conquered  the  world — we  had  to  carry 
them  to  work.  .So  one  of  the  boys  drove 
over  to  the  station  to  get  them.  Haying 
and  picking  and  spraying  all  coming  to¬ 
gether,  had  given  the  weeds  a  great  chance, 
apd  they  had  improved  their  opportunity 
as  I  wish  many  of  my  human  reserves 
would.  In  spite  of  that  cloud  in  the  west 
I  planned  a  weed-killing  day.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Italians  we  had  cleaned  out  the 
Spring-set  strawberries,  but  a  patch  of 
yearlings,  transplanted  last  August,  was 
still  we'edy.  I  got  Nellie  on  a  cultivator 
and  began  to  work  those  plants.  In  cul¬ 
tivating  berries  my  plan  is  to  narrow  the 
cultivator  and  work  back  and  forth  three 
or  even  four  times  in  a  row,  tearing  the 
ground  thoroughly  and  working  close  to 
the  plants.  Then  .Tack  and  Henry  followed 
with  hoes  and  cleaned  out  the  weeds,  throw¬ 
ing  then'  around  the  little  peach  trees 
which  have  been  planted  among  the  berries. 
In  a  season  like  this  a  live  weed  is  a 
sucker,  while  the  same  weed  pulled  out 
and  thrown  beside  a  tree  is  a  suckerer. 

It  was  feed  grinding  day.  so  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  breakfast  Philip  hitched  Rob 
and  Jerry  to  the  sweep  grinder.  The  hop¬ 
per  was  tilled  with  whole  corn  and  oats 
and  the  horses  began  their  monotonous 
round.  The  ground  feed  came  pouring  out 
at  the  bottom.  We  crush  the  corn  and  oats 
and  then  mix  this  feed  with  wheat  bran. 
By  doing  this  we  save  nearly  15  per  cent 
over  buying  ground  feed,  and  know  just 
what  we  are  feeding.  I  wanted  those 
horses  for  cultivating,  so  Philip  kept  them 
at  a  sharp  walk  until  the  feed  was  ground. 

Meanwhile  the  boy  came  back  with  the 
Italians.  I  called  them  Romeo  and  An¬ 
tonio.  “What’s  in  a  name?"  They  made 
no  objection,  though  “Roneo"  was  a  griz¬ 
zled  old  fellow  of  my  age  or  more — cer¬ 
tainly  past  the  age  when  one  would  be 
expected  to  become  deeply  interested  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  Antonio  was  a  young 
fellow  who  smiled  at  everything  you  said 
to  him  until  you  intimated  that  his  hours 
were  short  and  his  price  long. 

The  older  Romans  made  many  a  pleasant 
country  into  a  desert.  It  seemed  very  ap¬ 
propriate  that  their  descendants  should 
help  save  a  wilderness.  In  truth,  I  saw 
no  evidence  of  fire  and  sword  about  these 
Romans  except  a  row  of  matches  which 
Romeo  carried  tucked  under  the  rim  of  his 
hat !  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  metal  in 
the  old  swords  is  now  in  our  hoes.  So  Rob¬ 
ert  hitched  Bob  and  Jerry  to  the  wagon,  put 
aboard  two  cultivators,  two  hoes  and  a 
scythe,  and  with  our  Italian  reserve  we 
started  for  the  back  field.  I  have  been  tell¬ 
ing  how  we  started  to  show  what  can  he 
done  with  a  “loafer  field.”  There  was  an  old 
field  at  the  back  of  the  farm,  well  covered 
with  birch  and  briers.  After  much  trouble 
we  got  it  plowed  and  harrowed  with  a 
spring-tooth.  Then  we  planted  corn  as 
lyost  we  could,  and  put  on  fertilizer.  Thus 
far  there  .was  a  fair  amount  of  hope  in 
the  enterprise,  but  we  did  not  realize  how 
much  energy  there  •may  be  in  a  Jersey 
loafer  field  when  it  can  get  lively  weeds 
to  do  its  hustling.  This  field  is  off  by 
itself  out  of  sight,  and  hard  to  reach,  and 
while  we  were  picking  berries  and  haying 
the  weeds  rushed  in  as  I  bad  no  idea  they 
could.  Ten  thousand  roots  that  I  thought 
were  dead  came  to  life,  until  the  field 
seemed  alive  with  sprouts,  while  weeds 
matted  close  around  every  hill  of  corn.  It 
was  about  the  clearest  evidence  of  poor 
farming  I  ever  saw,  and  I  knew  it  was 
now  or  never — clean  it  up  or  stand  dis¬ 
graced  all  Summer.  That  cloud  in  the 
west  began  to  lift,  and  the  sun  came  out 
hot  and  strong.  Robert  took  Bob  with 
one  cultivator  and  worked  north  and  south, 
while  I  worked  Jerry  east  and  west.  There 
was  little  progress  to  be  made  unless  we 
went  twice  in  a  row,  and  that  meant  four 
times  working  of  the  field.  As  soon  as  we 
got  started  Romeo  and  Antonio  came  in 
with  hoes  to  clean  the  weeds  around  the 
hills  and  chop  off  the  smaller  sprouts. 

Whenever  I  want  to  think  out  some  hard 
problem  and  get  it  reasonably  straight  I 
take  old  Jerry  on  a  cultivator.  His  so¬ 
ciety  is  as  helpful  as  a  lawyer,  a  scientist 
and  a  statesman  all  in  one.  The  old  horse 
knows  his  business  and  goes  at  it  patiently 
and  with  courage.  He  needed  full  supplies 
of  both  in  this  “loafer  field.”  There  were 
stumps  above  ground  to  be  dodged  and 
roots  underground  that  would  not  dodge, 


rocks  to  strike  the  cultivator  teeth  and 
briers  to  tear  at  you  as  you  went  down 
the  row.  Then  the  rows  could  not  be  called 
straight  by  any  truthful  stretch  of  the  im¬ 
agination.  Old  Jerry  soon  became  wise  to 
the  situation.  lie  didn't  intend  to  ruin 
his  shoulders,  and  when  the  cultivator 
stuck  at  a  root  back  came  the  old  horse 
while  the  cultivator  kicked  back  like  a 
steer's  hind  foot.  It's  a  wonder  I  didn’t 
have  a  rib  broken,  but  I  soon  learned  to 
dodge.  The  sun  climbed  higher  and  hot¬ 
ter,  and  the  wind  began  to  blow  the  heat 
in.  There  could  not  have  been  a  better 
weed-killing  day.  As  we  worked  on  into 
the  field  I  could  see  how  brown  and  rich 
the  new  soil  worked  up.  By  the  time  the 
Italians  had  cleaned  up  a  few  rows  I  was 
surprised  to  see  that  the  corn  was  the  best 
on  the  farm.  It  stood  up  green  and  tall, 
only  needing  a  fair  chance  with  the  weeds 
to  make  good.  This  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  best  fields  on  the  farrr  when  we  con¬ 
quer  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  better 
for  Alfalfa.  Robert  and  I  met  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  field,  and  I  found  we  had  both 
been  studying  the  future  of  that  soil.  His 
advice  was  to  cut  the  corn  and  plow  the 
field,  leaving  it  open  through  the  Winter. 
My  plan  is  to  sow  Crimson  clover  and 
turnips  and  pull  the  stumps  in  the  Fall. 

I  had  stopped  to  rest  Jerry  under  a 
tree  when  a  man  came  walking  through  the 
woods.  He  wanfed  a  job.  and  I  told  him 
to  get  at  the  cultivator  and  try  it.  One 
trip  up  and  down  convinced  me  that  he 
and  .Terry  would  not  work  together,  so  I 
put  him  at  mowing  in  the  peach  orchard. 
We  had  cut  the  grass  with  the  mower,  leav¬ 
ing  strips  of  grass  along  the  rows  of  trees. 
These  are  cut  with  a  scythe  and  the  grass 
raked  around  the  trees  and  left  there. 

I  have  said  that  I  stopped  Jerry  by  the 
woods  to  rest.  The  old  fellow  soon  taught 
me  better  than  that,  for  a  swarir  of  flies 
and  mosquitoes  came  upon  us.  Out  of  the 
(!0  odd  varieties  of  mosquitoes  in  New 
Jersey  the  woods  inhabitant  is  one  of  the 
worst.  As  for  horse  flies,  they  made  for 
.Terry’s  head  and  ears.  I  cut  a  bunch  of 
green  boughs  and  fastened  them  over  the 
old  fellow’s  head — he  doing  his  best  to  eat 
up  his  protectors!  He  went  back  and  forth 
with  a  head  dress  like  an  Indian’s.  We 
did  our  resting  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  T  leaning  on  the  cultivator  handles 
and  Jerry  nibbling  at  the  corn.  I  was 
thinking  that,  after  all.  there  never  was 
quite  such  a  blue  sky  as  fTersey  can  show 
— at  her  best — and  that  it  was  a  great 
tiling  to  be  conquering  a  strong  field  which 
for  years  had  been  a  mere  breeder  of 
weed  seed,  and  and  worse  than  useless. 

Jerry  has  the  discontent  which  sometimes 
goes  with  old  ago,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if 
his  thoughts  could  hi*  put  in  words  they 
would  run  about  this  way : 

“The  world  does  not  treat  me  right. 
When  they  want  a  tough  hard  job  done 
it's  ‘Get  up.  Jerry,’  though  my  legs  are 
stiff,  and  I  ought  to  be  out  at  pasture  with¬ 
out  a  thing  to  do.  They  put  the  hard  work 
on  me,  while  that  impudent  little  brown 
filly  is  petted  and  praised  because  she  can 
arch  her  neck  ’and  trot  off  on  a  hard 
road.  Do  they  put  her  in  a  cultivator  and 
say,  ‘Go  on.  Brownie — pay  for  your  feed 
now?’  No,  once  in  a  while  she  is  hitched 
to  a  light  wagon  and  the  mistress  says, 
‘Come,  Brownie !' — just  as  if  it.  was  a 
great  accommodation  for  that  impudent  lit¬ 
tle  tiling  to  move  her  feet.  It's  rope  har¬ 
ness  and  ‘get  up’  for  old  Jerry,  but  ‘dear 
litfle  tbing’  for  that  lazy  minx.  I  do  the 
work  and  she  gets  the  sugar  plums.  If 
this  man  had  real  life  about  him  he  would 
stop  this  injustice!  ‘Cone,  now,  and  fin¬ 
ish  this  field.  How  long  would  it  take 
you  if  you  had  that  upstart  Brownie  in 
my  place?" 

My  old  friend  Jerry  has  not  read  his¬ 
tory,  or  he  would  know  that  since  the 
world  became  civilized  woman  has  ruled  it. 
It  may  be  injustice  or  out  of  reason,  but 
for  ages  the  Jerrys  have  toiled  and  the 
Brownies  have  been  petted.  I  presume  it 
will  be  ever  so  except  in  time  of  war  or 
famine,  or  in  some  crisis  when  society  must 
wipe  off  all  the  veneer  and  get  down  to 
the  rough  foundation. 

The  wind  blew  on  and  the  sun  grew 
hotter,  but  the  army  kept  moving. 

“lie  maka  me  sick  a !” 

It  was  Romeo  who  gave  out  this  infor¬ 
mation.  Partly  by  words  and  more  by 
signs  I  found  that  he  needed  water.  So 
he  learned  the  way  to  the  spring.  At  noon 
Robert  and  I  brought  the  horses  down  for 
dinner.  Romeo  and  Antonio  had  brought 
their  lunch — bread  and  cheese  and  an 
onion.  I  found  the  weeds  dying  by  the 
thousand  by  the  house.  .Tack  and  Henry 
had  finished  the  strawberries,  while  Philip 
with  his  Dutch  hoe  was  cleaning  out  the 
garden.  The  children  had  picked  half  a 
barrel  of  peas  for  the  rresh  air  youngsters 
and  half  a  crate  of  currants.  The  girls 
had  made  this  into  currant  jelly.  We  had 
a  sample  of  it  for  dinner  along  with  hash, 
spinach  and  potatoes.  An  hour  on  our 
cool  porch  with  a  book  after  dinner  would 
have  suited  me  very  well,  but  uo  one  can 


afford  to  loaf  when  a  loafer  field  is  hiring 
weeds  to  work,  so  it  was  “back  to  the 
woods,”  and  I  took  Jack  and  Henry  along 
to  reinforce  the  Italians.  By  a  little  after 
three  the  cavalry  work  was  done,  for  Bob 
and  Jerry,  not  to  mention  their  drivers, 
had  toiled  over  the  field.  We  left  the  four 
hoe  men  and  carte  down  where  Robert 
cultivated  potatoes  and  sunflowers,  while 
I  went  at  a  weedy  potato  patch  near  the 
house.  The  boy  was  spraying  his  potatoes. 
He  had  an  auto  sprayer  and  a  half  bar¬ 
rel  of  dissolved  Pyrox  as  ammunition.  I 
was  pulling  out  great  handfuls  of  weeds 
when  word  came  that  “them  fellers” 
wanted  to  see  me.  In  the  barnyard  I 
found  Romeo  and  Antonio  all  smiles,  and 
holding  out  a  hand  for  money  !  These  gen" 
tlemen  figure  a  nine-hour  day.  They  claim 
that  they  got  to  the  station  a  little  before 
seven  o’clock  and  that  the  pleasant  ride  over 
to  the  farm  is  at  tty  expense.  They  take 
about  10  minutes  for  eating  and  at  four 
o’clock  politely  announce  that  their  day’s 
work  is  over. 

“We  wanta  da  mun.” 

Wo  all  want  “da  mun,”  or  at  least  our 
share  of  it,  but  not  every  laborer  is  able 
to  master  the  situation  as  Romeo  and  An¬ 
tonio  do.  There  was  no  way  of  arguing 
with  them,  so  I  paid  them  off  and  the 
boy  drove  them  away.  They  went  off  with 
many  low  bows,  the  most  profound  of  all 
directed  at  Mother,  who  sat  sewing  on  the 
porch,  and  who,  unknown  to  them,  had 
chided  me  for  hiring  them.  As  I  may 
want  them  again,  I  asked  “Romeo”  for  his 
address.  It  took  away  a  little  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  flavor  of  Roman  tradition  to  have  him 
tell  us  that  his  name  is  Dominick  Spanio. 
At  any  rate,  he  can  kill  weeds ! 

Our  folks  wanted  strawberries  for  supper 
and  nominated  me  a  cornu  ittee  of  one  to 
pick  them.  We  have  picked  berries  from 
that  Kevitt  patch  about  27  days  In  suc¬ 
cession.  They  are  not  as  good  as  they 
were,  yet  they  answered  the  purpose.  We 
stopped  selling  four  days  before,  yet  there 
was  a  small  order  to  be  filled  to-day.  Jack 
and  Henry  came  down  from  the  loafer  field 
to  report  it  clean  of  weeds  at  last.  I  was 
still  working  in  the  potatoes  when  the 
little  girl  came  out  to  toll  me  supper  was 
nearly  ready  and  that  we  were  going  to 
have  •“company.”  I  had  been  so  busy  that 
I  had  not  noticed  Mother  holding  forth  on 
the  porch  to  the  fresh  air  women.  Back 
on  the  hills  a  mile  or  so  west  of  us  a 
farmhouse  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  place 
where  little  city  children  may  spend  a 
few  weeks  in  .Summer.  These  good  women 
have  charge  of  it,  and  Mother  has  been 
shaking  the  farm  for  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Of  course,  our  little  girls  felt  that  I  must 
put  on  a  necktie  and  “look  nice”  on  such 
an  occasion.  I  .have  been  asked  to  do 
what  seems  like  the  impossible  before,  so 
I  left  n  y  potatoes  and  went  in  to  try  to 
add  a  little  dignity  to  my  position  as  head 
of  the  family.  Happily  they  were  all  so 
interested  in  the  baked  beans  and  berries 
that  even  my  mild  sample  of  dignity  an¬ 
swered  the  purpose.  When  supper  was 
over  Mother  drove  the  fresh  air  women 
hotte.  A  dozen  boxes  of  currants  were 
tucked  under  the  seat  and  the  peas  tied 
behind  and  Brownie  trotted  briskly  off  on 
her  errand.  The  boy  had  come  back  from 
delivering  the  Italians,  and  had  found  a 
baseball  on  the  road.  Of  course,  this  had 
to  be  sampled,  so  the  younger  Hope  Far¬ 
mers  took  to  the  lawn  for  practice.  As 
for  me,  I  confess  that  I  was  tired  with  a 
little  rust  at  the  joint  of  my  knee.  I 
was  well  content  to  sit  in  a  rocking  chair 
on  the  porch  with  my  book  after  the  chores 
were  done,  though  the  boys  challenged  me 
to  come  and  strike  them  out  with  my  old- 
fashioned  curves.  There  was  a  whiff  and 
a  cough  and  a  big  notor  car  came  rolling 
into  the  yard.  It  was  a  belated  customer 
after  strawberries.  The  sun  went  sliding 
behind  the  hill  to  the  west  and  the  air 
grew  so  chilly  that  I  brought  out  my  coat. 
It  was  pleasant  to  sit  at  the  close  of  the 
day  and  review  the  season.  Certainly  the 
farm  never  looked  better.  We  shall  have 
nearly  twice  as  much  corn  as  last  year, 
twice  as  many  potatoes,  a  good  apple  crop 
and  tile  peach  trees  were  never  more  prom¬ 
ising.  The  Soy  beans  are  coming  on,  the 
hay  is  nearly  all  in  the  barn,  and  there 
is  hardy  a  weed  in  the  10,000  strawberry 
plants.  Surely  Hope  Farm  has  more  than 
its  share  of  material  blessings — the  land 
is  producing  bountifully  and  we  are  all 
well  and  happy.  It  grew  too  dark  to  read, 
and  I  sat  thinking  how  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  eatte  near  growling  because  there 
was  too  much  rain,  and  here  we  are  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  complain  because  it  is  too 
dry.  The  day  and  the  week  have  ended. 
Through  the  gathering  dusk  Brownie 
comes  trotting  up  the  road.  The  girls  went 
to  meet  Mother,  and  they  are  all  safely 
back  home,  so  we  all  pass  inside  to  the 
light.  The  dry  day  is  over — evening  finds 
us  moist  with  hope  and  faith  and  the 
moon  looks  down  with  solemn  face  upon  a 
scene  of  contentment.  I  wish  the  day 
could  end  for  all  our  folks  as  happily  as 
it  does  for  us.  h.  w.  c. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ouroolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Wo  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

• 

\Ye  are  informed  that  acres  of  Wonderberries  have 
been  planted  in  Southern  California,  making  ready 
for  next  year’s  crops  of  seeds  and  suckers.  Yoit 
remember  that  several  million  trees  of  the  Seedless 
apple  were  reported  growing  in  nurseries.  A  little 
daylight  let  in  upon  nightshade  will  let  the  most  in¬ 
nocent  sucker  see  the  hook  inside  the  bait. 

* 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  gives  us  some  further  facts 
about  the  possibilities  of  a  water  power.  There  are 
thousands  of  little  streams  tumbling  down  the  hills, 
idling  away  their  wasted  power.  If  these  streams 
could  he  held  hack  in  ponds  and  made  to  turn  wheels 
th£y  could  supply  thousands  of  farmhouses  with 
light,  power  or  heat.  The  ponds  would  prevent 
Hoods  in  Spring,  drought  in  Summer  and  help  change 
the  climate.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  man  who 
can  control  power  of  this  sort  will  be  envied  as  one 
with  a  fortune. 

* 

At  the  Omaha  corn  show  last  year  an  exhibit 
was  made  by  New  York  State.  Samples  of  corn 
grown  on  the  soil  of  so-called  ‘“unoccupied”  farms 
were  exhibited.  The  figures  showed  that  the  soil  of 
these  farms  would  produce  as  much  corn  per  acre  as  the 
high-priced  land  in  the  Western  States.  Every  bushel 
of  such  corn  was  worth  one-third  more  per  acre 
than  the  corn  on  western  farms.  We  make  this 
statement  so  often  that  there  is  ample  chance  to  dis¬ 
prove  it  if  anyone  has  the  facts  to  do  so.  If  you  con¬ 
sider  cost  of  land,  productive  power,  markets  and 
other  advantages,  New  York  offers  better  chances  to 
c  irn  growers  than  any  other  State  exhibiting  at 
Omaha. 

* 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  appropriated  $10,000 
for  special  experiments  with  potatoes.  Colorado 
growers  want  a  new  variety  specially  adapted  to  their 
climate  and  conditions.  Few  of  us  realize  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  Colorado  enjoys  as  a  potato  section. 
There  are  no  beetles  or  blight,  a  full  water  supply, 
and  level  fields  where  machinery  can  be  used  at  its 
best.  The  quality  of  Colorado  potatoes  is  extra.  The 
varieties  which  give  such  good  results  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  do  not  last  long  in  Colorado,  and  thus  growers 
are  after  special  varieties  which  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  rich  soil,  irrigation  and  steady  sunshine. 
It  will  be  worth  many  times  $xo,ooo  to  Colorado  if 
such  varieties  can  be  produced. 

* 

The  fly  pest  is  always  with  us.“  We  have  seen 
the  danger  from  these  filthy  creatures,  and  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  other  frauds  and  middlemen  we  must  not 
forget  the  fly.  Prof.  Surface  of  Pennsylvania  men¬ 
tioned  two  forms  of  poison  not  generally  known: 

The  latest,  cheapest  and  best  is  a  solution  of  formalin 
or  formaldehyde  in  water.  A  spoonful  of  this  liquid  put 
into  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  and  set  where  they 
can  find  it  and  drink  it  will  be  enough  to  kill  all  the  flies 
in  tlie  room.  A  cheap  and  perfectly  reliable  fl.v  poison, 
one  which  is  not  dangerous  to  human  life,  is  bichromate 
of  potash  in  solution.  Dissolve  one  dram  of  the  drug, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  any  pharmacy,  in  two  ounces 
of  water,  and  add  a  little  sugar  as  sweetening.  Put  some 
of  this  solution  in  shallow'  dishes,  and  distribute  them 
throughout  the  house. 

As  we  know,  the  formaldehyde  is  used  for  de¬ 
stroying  scab  on  potatoes  and  smut  on  grain,  and 
also  for  fumigation.  In  connection  with  any  of 
these  remedies  we  must  try  to  prevent  the  flies  from 
breeding  by  keeping  them  away  from  manure. 


Those  grade  dairy  cows  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair !  The  contest  will  not  prove  particularly  val¬ 
uable  unless  there  is  some  business-like  standard  for 
picking  out  the  “best.”  What  is  the  best  cow  for 
a  dairyman?  Mr.  Woodward  says  on  the  next  page 
that  such  cows  ‘‘are  not  supposed  to  have  any  value 
as  breeders.”  That  is  not  quite  correct,  for  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  good  the  hull  may  be  lie  cannot  be  more 
than  “half  the  herd,”  and  the  best  cows  should  be 
used  to  keep  the  herd  up.  Thus  in  every  way 
need  a  fair  standard  for  picking  out  the  “best”  cow. 
We  are  glad  to  have  dairymen  take  a  hand  in  this 
discussion.  Tell  us  what  you  would  do  if  you  were 
the  judge  in  this  contest. 

sje 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  MacVeagh  recom¬ 
mended  some  changes  in  the  anti-oleo  law.  We 
printed  a  synopsis  of  them  last  week.  I  he  one 
which  stirred  dairymen  up  was  the  proposition  to 
put  the  oleo  tax  at  two  cents  per  pound.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  manufacturers  are  supposed  to  pay  10  cents 
a  pound  on  colored  oleo.  The  change  would  he  a 
great  advantage  to  them — in  fact  what  they  have  been 
scheming  for  all  these  years.  President  Taft  now 
states  that  he  cannot  endorse  any  such  reduction  in 
the  tax.  At  the  same  time  the  dairymen  should  keep 
on  guard.  When  the  Illinois  Legislature  elected 
Mr.  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate  they  put 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  American  dairy  cow  where 
he  is  likely  to  do  great  mischief. 

* 

We  meant  just  what  we  said  when  two  weeks  ago, 
we  asked  the  listeners  at  farmers’  institutes  to  tell 
us  what  they  think  of  these  meetings.  No  one  will 
claim  that  the  institutes  are  as  useful  as  they  might 
he.  How  can  they  be  improved  unless  the  directors 
know  what  is  lacking?  No  one  would  think  of  going 
into  a  primary  or  grammar  school  and  asking  the 
children  what  sort  of  instruction  they  want.  Most 
of  them  would  say  “vacation  or  baseball !”  O11  the 

other  hand,  no  one  would  seriously  say  that  farmers 
should  be  regarded  as  children  and  taught  only  what 
the  institute  directors  think  is  good  for  them.  There¬ 
fore.  let  us  know  what  farmers  need  in  the  way  of 
instruction,  and  what  you  think  is  lacking  in  our 
institutes.  Cut  out  all  “taffy”  and  prejudice  and 
give  us  an  honest  opinion. 

* 

No.  We  have  not  yet  received  that  $10,000  from 
Luther  Burbank,  nor  lias  he  stated  the  proof  which 
he  requires.  It  will  become  our  cheerful  duty  to 
remind  Mr.  Burbank  from  week  to  week  just  how 
the  case  stands.  He  offered  to  give  $10,000  to  any¬ 
one  who  would  prove  that  the  Wonderberry  is  a 
black  nightshade.  Seeds  of  this  Wonderberry  were 
bought  from  John  Lewis  Childs,  and  carefully  planted 
and  marked  for  identification;  when  they  were  large 
enough  to  be  identified  they  were  examined  and  pro¬ 
nounced  by  high  authorities  to  be  nightshade.  'I  hese 
facts  can  be  verified  to  Mr.  Burbank’s  satisfaction. 
It  now  remains  for  him  either  to  pay  the  $.0,000  or 
state  what  further  proof  lie  demands.  He  might  as 
well  make  up  his  mind  right  now  that  sooner  or 
later  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  do  one  of  these 
two  things.  In  spite  of  the  good  advice  of  Mr.  Bur- 
hank’s  father  we  intend  to  go  right  at  the  hornet  s 
nest  and  keep  it  stirred  up. 

* 

The  Brown-tail  moth  has  appeared  at  Rye,  N.  Y., 
on  a  large  estate  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  nursery  stock  from  Massachusetts.  The 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  at  once  taken 
charge  of  the  campaign  against  this  insect,  and  it 
is  hoped  to  prevent  further  spread  in  New  York 
State.  It  is  a  more  recent  introduction  than  the 
Gipsy  moth,  but  has  already  attained  a  much  wider 
distribution.  It  is  fearfully  destructive  to  fruit, 
shade  and  forest  trees,  and  is  very  disturbing  to  hu¬ 
mans  also,  for  the  barbed  hairs,  falling  up’on  the 
flesh,  cause  a  painful  and  sometimes  dangerous  irri¬ 
tation.  This  latter  trouble  is  so  serious  that  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health  gave  a  public  hearing  on 
this  subject  in  1901.  The  caterpillar  is  from  one 
to  one  and  one-quarter  inch  long,  head  pale  brown 
mottled  with  dark  brown,  body  dark  brown  or  black 
with  numerous  dull  orange  or  gray  spots.  Reddish 
brown  hairs  are  scattered  over  both  head  and  body, 
and  white  branching  hairs  form  elongated  white 
spots  on  each  side,  and  there  are  two  bright  red 
tubercles  on  the  hind  segments.  They  make  very 
close  firm  webs  or  pockets,  in  which  they  remain 
over  Winter.  A  most  excellent  bulletin  on  these  in¬ 
sects  was  published  by  the  New  York  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  at  Albany  in  1906,  Bulletin  103,  “The 
Gipsy  and  Brown-tail  Moths,”  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt.  It 
costs  15  cents,  and  we  think  every  farmer  and  or- 
chardist  should  study  it.  Once  let  these  destructive 
insects  get  foothold  in  New  York  State,  and  the  loss 
to  rural  interests  will  be  beyond  computation. 


All  through  New  York  State  a  fight  is  on  over  di¬ 
rect  primaries.  The  next  Legislature  will  see  many 
new  faces.  The  politicians  are  calling  early  conven¬ 
tions,  hoping  to  get  their  men  nominated  before 
farmers  can  find  time  from  their  work  to  organize. 
In  spite  of  this  members  of  the  Legislature  who  op¬ 
posed  direct  nominations  are  being  defeated.  If  the 
State  Grange  could  have  come  forward  in  June  with 
a  clear-cut  and  practical  bill  giving  the  chance  to 
nominate  by  petition  there  would  have  been  the  great¬ 
est  upheaval  in  rural  politics  that  New  York  has 
ever  seen.  The  outrageous  conduct  of  the  United 
States  Senate  over  the  present  tariff  bill  is  the  most 
powerful  argument  for  direct  nomination  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  land.  The  people  now  see  how  little 
they  can  ever  have  to  say  about  vital  public  matters 
until  they  can  control  their  public  servants.  We 
fiifd  wherever  we  go  that  the  farmers  will  not  fight 
for  the  nomination  hill  suggested  by  Gov.  Hughes. 
They  know  just  what  these  “political  committees” 
will  amount  to  in  country  districts.  The  memlx  rs  of 
the  Grange  do  not  believe  in  this  bill,  yet  they  are 
heart  and  soul  for  the  principle  of  direct  nomination. 
The  best  evidence  of  the  present  feeling  among  coun¬ 
try  people  is  the  fact  that  they  are  ready 
to  oppose  on  general  principles  the  men  who 
opposed  Gov.  Hughes  last  Winter.  What  they  would 
do  to  these  politicians  if  they  had  a  clcar-cut,  definite 
issue  to  fight  for  would  he  a  caution.  Here  is  where 
the  State  Grange  lost  an  opportunity  to  lead  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  convince  the  Governor. 

* 

This  question  of  farm  fires  started  by  railroad  en¬ 
gines  gets  bigger  the  more  we  look  into  it.  It  is  not 
a  local  question,  but  one  that  concerns  farmers 
everywhere — because  if  one  corporation  can  evade  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  damages  on  technicalities,  others  will 
and  can  do  so.  Even  though  a  man  live  20  miles 
from  a  railroad  he  ‘3  injured  in  principle,  if  the  rail¬ 
road  starts  a  fire  on  private  property  and  escapes 
responsibility.  The  railroads  usually  try  to  evade 
such  responsibility  in  two  ways.  They  will  claim 
that  the  fire  did  not  start  in  their  “right  of  way” — 
that  is  the  narrow  strip  along  the  track.  Many  cases 
are  on  record  where  sparks  were  blown  over  into 
fields  100  feet  or  more  from  the  track — there  starting 
a  dangerous  fire.  The  railroads  often  escape  in  such 
cases  because  the  fire  does  not  start  on  their  prop¬ 
erty.  In  other  cases  they  wriggle  out  on  the  plea 

that  the  engine  was  “‘protected”  by  a  screen  in  the 
smoke  stack.  For  example,  in  New  Jersey  the  law 
declares  that  proof  that  an  engine  is  properly 

screened  is  full  defense  in  a  damage  suit.  I11  some 

cases  live  cinders  an  inch  in  diameter  are  thrown 
blazing  from  the  smoke  stack,  yet  a  crowd  of  me¬ 
chanics  or  inspectors  will  go  on  the  stand  and  swear 
the  engine  was  "properly  screened.”  In  a  trial  held 
in  New  York  the  railroad’s  witness  admitted  that 
many  trains  were  overloaded  on  steep  grades.  The 
extra  work  thrown  upon  the  engine  caused  them  to 
throw  larger  sparks  with  greater  force.  The  present 
laws  are  too  feeble  to  prevent  railroads  from  starting 
these  fires.  That  being  so  the  railroads  Should  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  all  the  damage  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for,  no  matter  where  the  fire  starts  or 
whether  it  comes  through  a  screen  or  not.  W?  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  New  York  State  the  Public  Service 
Commission  has  authority  to  say  that  the  railroads 
must  stop  damaging  property.  Let  them  say  this  and 
stand  up  to  it.  and  the  offender  will  quickly  discoyer 
a  remedy.  We  want  all  the  facts  bearing  on  such 
damage  in  order  to  make  a  strong  showing  to  the 
Commission.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

Mr.  Let-tecs  is  postmaster  in  a  New  England  town. 

Spare  the  shingle  and  overwork  the  club  later  on. 

Wanted — «  man!  Hunt  for  him  first  in  your  own 
house  I 

The  appropriate  new  name  for  the  common  house-fly 
is  typhoid  fly. 

If  this  drought  continues  and  grain  goes  higher  you  will 
need  every  ounce  of  fodder. 

Ten  days  after  the  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa  plants  had 
made  a  new  growth  of  over  nine  inches. 

Litti.e  use  putting  Boardeaux  Mixture  on  potatoes  or 
tomatoes  after  the  blight  has  started  in  the  plants. 

The  squash  and  sweet  corn  planted  in  the  peas  have 
grown  well.  Now  the  pea  vines  are  cut  and  t lie  squash 
can  1>e  cultivated. 

Currants  came  lapping  upon  strawberries  and  before 
they  were  done  raspberries  and  blackberries  were  upon 
11s.  Then  will  come  baked  apples. 

A  Pennsylvania  friend  says  he  has  been  a  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  26  years,  and  hopes  to  continue-  ‘-twice 
that  time"  longer.  We  wish  him  no  less! 

This  year  in  New  York  City  alone  314  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded  during  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  The  total  American  loss  at  Lexington  was  84, 
and  at  Bunker  Hill  about  400  ! 

Take  it  from  us — we  shall  not  see  cheap  grain  again 
in  this  country.  That  means  a  greater  den. and  for  vege¬ 
tables.  nuts  and  fruits.  Why  not  get  some  of  that 
waste  laud  of  yours  ready  for  the  demand? 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  terrific  storm  in  Texas,  June  30,  did 
much  damage.  The  storm  extended  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  Gulf  coast.  Fadre  Island,  adjacent  to  Point  Isa¬ 
bel.  was  under  water.  Small  craft  were  blown  out  to  sea 
and  many  of  them  sunk.  The  small  roundhouse  of  the  Rio 
Grande  branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  and  Mexico 
Railway  at  Point  Isabel  was  blown  over.  .  .  .  The 

statute  extending  the  provisions  of  the  "four  mile”  law 
to  the  entire  State  of  Tennessee  became  effective  July  1. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  it  will  be  unlawful  to 
sell  or  tipple  liquors,  wines,  ales  or  beer  as  a  beverage  in 
Tennessee.  The  manufacturers’  bill  to  prohibit  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  liquors  does  not  become  operative  until  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  six  months  more  time  hawing  been  given  the 
brewers  and  distillers  than  was  given  the  retailers  by  the 
legislators.  The  retailers  of  Nashville  say  they  will  not 
attempt  to  evade  the  law  and  that  sales  of  intoxicants  will 
not  be  made  by  them.  Counsel  have  been  retained  in 
Nashville  and  in  other  cities  to  test  the  prohibition  meas¬ 
ures  as  far  as  persons  outside  the  State  are  concerned.  The 
wholesale  dealers  of  Nashville  have  been  advised  that  they 
have  the  right  to  sell  their  goods  to  consumers  outside  the 
State  and  that  they  would  have  the  right  to  sell  one  to 
another.  The  wholesale  dealers  of  Nashville  are  to  es¬ 
tablish  branch  houses  in  Kentucky  from  which  liquors  can 
be  purchased  by  people  in  Tennessee.  In  Chattanooga  and 
Memphis  it  is  understood  that  suits  will  be  brought  by  re¬ 
tail  dealers  as  well  as  by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers. 
Attorney-General  McCarn  takes  the  position  that  liquors 
cannot  be  sold  in  Tennessee  either  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
He  says  his  office  will  prosecute  all  violations.  . 
Indictments  charging  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  were  found  July  1  at 
New  York  by  the  Federal  grand  jury  against  the  Sugar 
Trust,  its  president,  five  directors,  and  two  other  individu¬ 
als.  The  indictments  are  a  direct  result  of  the  grand  jury 
investigation  which  followed  the  compromise  of  the  suit  by 
the  Pennsylvana  Sugar  Refining  Company  against  the 
American  Refining  Company.  The  defendants  are :  Ameri¬ 
can  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Washington  B.  Thomas,  pres¬ 
ident;  Arthur  Donner,  director.  New  York;  Charles  H. 
Senff,  director.  New  York.;  John  Mayer,  director,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. ;  George  H.  Frazier,  director,  Philadelphia ; 
John  E.  Parsons,  director  and  chief  counsel.  New  York ; 
Thomas  B.  Ilarned,  counsel  for  Adolph  Segal;  Gustave  E. 
Kissel,  who  negotiated  the  loan  which  resulted  in  the 
closing  of  the  Philadelphia  refinery.  After  reciting  the 
place  and  scope  of  the  business  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  in  New  Jersey  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  indictment  states  that  the  corporation  con¬ 
trols  90  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  trade  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  six  years  prior  to  the  finding  of  the  indictment.  it 
is  stated  that  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Company 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
the  indictment  reviews  the  history  of  that  corporation 
since  December  30,  1903.  In  the  review  it  is  stated  that 
(lie  grounds  and  refinery  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  which  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is 
charged  with  having  kept  closed  by  means  of  majority 
stock  control  and  a  pliable  board  of  directors,  cost  upward 
of  $2,000,000.  The  Pennsylvania  Company,  it  is  stated, 
was  about  to  carry  on  business  in  raw  and  refined  sugar. 
The  indictment  then  charges  that  the  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company  and  the  individuals  jointly  indicted  with 
if.  have  engaged  in  an  unlawful  and  corrupt  conspiracy 
affiong  themselves  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce.  It 
is  charged  that  the  defendants  accomplished  the  control 
"f  file  Pennsylvania  company  by  inducing  Adolph  Sbgal 
to  borrow  from  Gustav  E.  Kissel,  acting  as  a  broker,  and 
agent  for  a  lender  unknown  at  the  time,  $1,250,000  for 
use  in  his  business  as  a  promoter  of  hotel  and  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises,  and  to  transfer  to  Kissel  with  a  ma¬ 
jority  stock  a  voting  power  as  the  holder  of  26,000  shares 
of  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company.  At  the  hearing 
held  July  0  the  defendants  pleaded  not  guilty. 

In  a  decision  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  July  1,  the 
‘‘locker  system”  of  storing  liquors  was  upheld.  It  is  a 
blow  to  prohibition  in  Alabama.  The  court  holds  that 
liquor,  when  kept  in  lockers  by  individuals,  and  not  for 
sale,  is  personal  property,  and  therefore,  any  municipal 
ordinance  prohibiting  such  possession  is  an  abridgement  of 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizen  wtliout  any 
legal  justification,  and  therefore  void.  .  .  .  Jacob 
Goodman,  found  guilty  of  violating  oleomargarine  laws, 
was  sentenced  July  1  at  Chicago  to  one  yrtir  in  the  House 
of  Correcton  and  a  fine  of  $500.  Ills  brother,  Max  Good¬ 
man,  got  a  sentence  of  two  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

.  .  .  Fire  swept  6000  acres  of  grain  on  several 
ranches  July  1,  near  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  The  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $125,000.  The  fire  started  in  the  afternaoti,  and 
by  nightfall  great  fields  of  barley  and  wheat  had  been 
laid  waste.  .  .  .  Fire,  which  broke  out  early  July  2 

in  the  restaurant  of  a  Chinaman,  on  Haileybury  Road.  Co¬ 
balt,  Ont.,  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  $500,000.  Three 
thousand  people  have  been  rendered  homeless,  and  the 
entire  business  section  north  of  the  square  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  One  man  was  killed  'while  engaged  in  blowing 
up  houses  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  flames.  Another  man 
is  also  reported  dead.  Two  children  are  missing.  Six 
persons  were  injured..  .  .  .  The  IJotel  Ruisseaumont, 

one  of  the  largest  hotels  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y'.,  was  burned 
down  July  2.  Some  of  the  50  guests  had  narrow  escapes 
from  death  and  wore  rescued  with  great  difficulty.  One 
of  the  hotel  employees  was  so  badly  burned  that  he  will 
probably  die.  The  fire  caused  a  loss  of  nearly  $200,000. 

•  •  .  A  slight  earthquake  shock  was  felt  at  San 

Bernardino,  Cal.,  July  1.  No  damage  was  done.  For  over 
a  week  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  at  Downieville,  Cal., 
every  night,  and  the  residents  of  that  part  of  Sierra 
county  fear  an  eruption  of  Mount  Fillmore,  which  seems 
fhe  centre  of  the  disturbed  area.  Miners,  fearing  cave-ins, 
are  refusing  to  work  under  ground.  .  .  .  The  old  Me- 

Creery  Building,  at  Eleventh  street  and  Broadway.  New 
York,  occupied  by  the  Fleischmann  bakery  and  restaurant 
and  by  the  John  Ruszits  Fur  Company,  one  of  the  oldest 
fur  houses  in  America,  was  entirely  gutted  by  fire  July  3, 
with  a  loss  that  will  total  near  the  million  mark.  The 
building  stood  on  the  northwest  corner  and  years  ago  was 
tlu>  first  MeCreery  dry  goods  store.  The  John  Ruszits  Fur 
Company  was  founded  many  years  ago  and  did  practically 
all  of  John  Jacob  Astor’s  business.  Several  framed  letters 
from  tile  millionaire  were  burned.  It  was  thought  July 


4  that  all  of  these  furs  had  been  destroyed  by  water 
or  fire.  The  second  and  third  floors  were  occupied  by 
Gus  Lurie  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  children's  cloaks  and 

suits.  Their  loss  was  more  than  $100,000.  .  .  .  ■  Dur¬ 

ing  a  balloon  ascension  at  Big  Stone  Gap.  Tenn.,  July  3, 
E.  S.  Cox.,  a  farmer  was  caught  in  the  ropes  and  dashed 

to  death.  .  .  .  Charged  with  using  the  mails  to  pro¬ 

mote  alleged  fake  land  companies.  William  N.  Smith  was 
arrested  at  Chicago  July  3.  Snr  ith  is  head  of  the  San 
Louis  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  and  the  -El  Maiz  Sugar 
Plantation  Company,  through  which,  it  is  alleged,  he  and 
others  interested  have  netted  $150,000.  The  ar¬ 
rest  of  Smith  followed  an  investigation  by  Post  Office  In¬ 
spector  Stuart  extending  over  several  months.  The  plan¬ 
tation  prompter’s  methods  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Government  by  Prof.  Ayers,  head  of  fhe  depart¬ 
ment  of  law  in  Nebraska  University,  who  complained  that 
he  was  the  loser  of  $16,000  as  the  result  of  investments  in 
Smith's  companies.  Literature  of  the  Sugar  Plantation 
Conpany  gives  Smith  as  secretary,  J.  II.  Gregory  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  N.  G.  Newport  as  treasurer.  The  San  Louis 
Land  and  Cattle  Company  was  organized  early  in  1906 
and  the  El  Maiz  Company  was  organized  to  take  over  some 
of  the  land  holdings  of  the  former.  According  to  the 
post  office  inspectors  the  land  and  cattle  company  acquired 
50,000  acres  of  undeveloped  and  uncultivated  land  in 
Mexico,  near  the  city  of  El  Maiz,  State  of  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi.  Dividend  participating  certificates,  or  shares,  each 
representing  one  acre,  are  said  to  have  been  sold  for  $200 
each.  Government  investigators  who  were  sent  to  Mexico 
to  look  over  the  property  reported  the  land  of  little  value 
and  exceedingly  expensive  at  the  price  paid  by  purchasers 
for  shares.  ...  Up  to  midnight.  July  5,  125  fires 
were  reported  in  Manhattan.  Two  persons  probably  will 
die  as  the  result  of  being  scorched  trying  to  escape  from 
burning  buildings.  Ambulance  doctors  looked  over  32  per¬ 
sons  suffering  from  burns  and  gunshot  wounds.  Several 
of  the  injured  are  likely  to  die.  .  .  .  Nine  men  were 

killed  July  6  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  nine  of  the 
Cedar  Hill  Coral  and  Coke  Company  at  Tollerville,  Col.  All 
the  dead  were  foreigners  except  one. 

FARM  AND  GA.RDEN. — The  fourteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers 
will  be  held  at  Portland,  Ore.,  August  16-17.  The  officers 
of  the  association  are :  President.  ,T.  L.  Ellsworth,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. ;  vice-president,  G.  A.  Putnam,  Toronto.  Ont.  ; 
secretary-treasurer,  John  Hamilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

That  the  black  rot  will  cost  Georgia  cotton  planters  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  this  season  is  the  opinion 
of  the  State  entomologist,  who  has  received  reports  from 
a  majority  of  counties  in  the  State.  •  A  bill  appropriating 
$10,000  to  experiment  with  resistant  varieties  of  cotton 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature. 


JUDGING  THOSE  GRADE  DAIRY  COWS. 

If  you  were  judging  the  grade  dairy  cows  at  the  New 
Y’ork  Slate  Fair,  and  had  four  each  with  Holstein,  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Ayrshire  hlood.  how  would  you  settle  upon  the 
winner? 

In  judging  grade  cows  the  first  thing  necessary  in  all 
animals  should  be  at  least  one-quarter  blood,  and  I  should 
think  each  separate  breed  of  grades  should  be  judged 
in  their  own  class,  for  example,  take  Holstein ;  all  grade 
cows  should  appear  in  one  class,  then  select  the  best 
one ;  all  other  breeds  of  grades  judged  the  same  way. 
Judging  that  way  will  call  out  a  larger  display  of  cattle, 
and  will  give  the  most  satisfaction  to  all  exhibitors  at 
least.  All  dairy  cows  should  have  the  same  conformation 
in  a  way,  as  all  separate  breeds  differ  in  size  and  color, 
but  good  points  should,  or  must  appear,  the  more  the 
better ;  the  same  points  in  all  good  dairy  cows.  Show¬ 
ing  each  breed  of  dairy  cows  in  a  class  by  themselves 
should  show  most  clearly  to  each  exhibitor  or  breeder 
of  the  dairy  cow  the  need  of  breeding  the  best  or  from 
the  best  and  gradually  increasing  and  bettering  his  herd. 
I  don’t  know  that  1  have  the  right  idea,  but  that  is 
the  way  I  should  do  in  this  case.  w.  s.  GOI'THEMOXT 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Score  By  Performance. 

Grade  cows  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  value  as 
breeders.  »So  if  I  want  to  judge  a  lot  of  grade  cows 
of  any  and  all  breeds,  some  seven-eighths  pure  and  some 
only  one-eighth.  I  would  entirely  ignore  blood  lines.  I 
would  adopt  the  motto  "Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does,”  and  judge  solely  and  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
production  vs.  consumption.  I  would  not  consider  the 
cow's  value  according  to  the  largest  product  from  least 
food,  but  from  the  largest  comparative  yield  from  great¬ 
est  consumption  of  food.  For  instance,  the  cow'  that 
would  consume  two  dollars  in  food  and  give  three  in 
product  would  be  far  more  valuable  than  the  cow  that 
would  eat  one  dollar  and  give  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
product.  While  both  are  yielding  50  per  cent  profit  one 
doubles  the  profit  of  the  other,  while  the  labor  involved 
would  be  very  little  more.  Even  a  cow  that  would  pay 
a  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  for  everv  dollar  eaten 
would  not  be  as  valuable  as  the  cow  that  would  eat 
two  dollars’  worth  and  gives  three  in  return  For  while 
the  one  pays  seventy-five  per  cent  and  the  other  only 
fifty  per  cent  profit,  one  would  net  one  dollar  and  the 
other  only  seventy-five  cents,  and  the  dairyman’s  aim 
should  l)e  to  get  the  most  food  eaten  with  the  largest 
net  return.  There  is  another  important  factor  that  should 
not  be  ignored  :  The  cow  eating  most  food  makes  the 
most  manure,  and  with  our  hungry  fields  the  manure 
question  surely  is  an  important  one.  So,  if  T  were  to 
judge  these  cows.  I  would  pay  no  attention  whatever 
to  blood,  beauty,  size  or  condition,  but  carefully  have  a 
test  of  food  consumed,  product,  and  comparing  these  with 
the  period  of  lactation  give  the  preference  to  the  cows 
that  would  put  thd  largest  profit  in  the  pail  for  the  most 
food  consumed.  This  ought  not  to  be  difficult. 

,t.  s.  woodward. 

A  Scale  of  Points. 

I  should  go  at  it  on  the  same  lines  as  if  I  was  after 
a  cow  for  myself,  using  the  points  I  have  discovered 
in  and  among  my  own  dairy.  Take  20  cows  and  look 
them  over,  and  a  person  will  generally  find  that  each 
cow  has  something  in  her  favor  over  another  cow;  then 
when  we  find  a  cow  with  two  or  more  points,  she  is 
surely  in  the  lead  of  one  with  onlv  one  point.  If  T 
had  12  cows,  as  you  suggest,  four  each  of  three  breeds, 
and  say  four  premiums  to  be  given.  T  should  set  the 
standard  at  100  points  and  have  10  divisions.  There 
would  be,  shape  of  body,  which  I  would  want  wedge 
shape,  looking  from  front  and  rear;  if  the  backbone  was 
up  (above  a  straight  line)  for  a  short  distance,  so 
much  the  better.  15;  wide  between  the  fore  legs  and  promi¬ 
nent  brisket  would  denote  (to  me)  good  lung Capacity,  10; 
good  width  between  the  hind  legs  for  udder  capacity. 
10;  well-shaped  udder  with  well-placed  teats  of  good 
length.  15;  mammary  glands  prominent,  and  the  more 
tortuous  the  better,  extensions  sometimes  coming  well 
out  from  under  the  belly.  Double  extensions  are  not 


common,  16;  wide  open  nostrils,  6;  good  width  between 
the  eyes,  5;  dishing  face,  5;  neck,  slim  or  devoid  of 
superfluous  fat.  6.  and  give  me  a  cow  with  a  good  large 
paunch  for  storing  away  food  in,  12.  If  it  got  to  a 
very  close  thing  1  don't  think  it  would  lx1  out  of  place 
to  ask  the  owner  how  much  milk  his  cow  had  given  in 
any  one  month  on  grass,  and  for  10  months,  coming 
fresh  two  months  later.  I  will  send  you  a  very  pool- 
picture  of  a  cow  that  had,  I  think,  more  good  '  points 
on  this  scale  than  any  cow  I  ever  saw.  She  was  nearly 
dry  when  the  picture  was  taken.  I  gave  $100  for  her, 
and  in  nine  months  from  the  time  I  bought  her  she 
paid  for  herself  and  the  grain  she  ate.  Milk  was  sold 
at  the  shipping  station.  Last  October  she  gave  1,640 
pounds  of  milk  at  a  grain  cost  of  only  $1.50;  at  five 
cents  per  quart  her  milk  would  have  brought  $39.50. 

E.  E.  STEBBINS. 

R.  N.-Yr. — We  are  sorry  that  the  picture  would  not 
make  a  good  engraving,  as  it  would  show  the  kind  of  a 
cow  Mr.  Stebbins  has  in  mind. 

Butter  Fat  the  Test. 

I  believe  that  any  system  of  comparing  ITolsteins  with 
Jerseys  will  result  more  or  less  unsatisfactorily  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitors.  The  only  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  conduct  a  fail- 
contest  of  this  kind  so  that  the- advocates  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  breed  would  not  feel  offended  would  be  to  offer,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  first  year.  $190-  for  the  host  grade  Holstein, 
$100  for  the  best  grade  Jersey,  $100  for  the  best  grade 
Guernsey  and  $100  for  the  best  grade  Ayrshire.  Try  it 
with  these  four  breeds  the  first  year,  and  then,  if  the 
interest  in  the  exhibit  is  sufficient  to  warrant  it.  as  many 
of  the  other  breeds  could  be  included  hereafter  as  is 
thought  desirable.  The  prizes  should  go  to  the  greatest 
producers  of  butter  fat  as  determined  by  official  tests,  if 
possible,  or  by  the  judgment  of  the  person  making  the 
awards.  The  economical  'production  of  milk  or  butter  fat 
could  hardly  be  taken  into  account  in  a  contest  of  this 
kind.  c.  s.  greene. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

All  crops  are  doing  finely  but  apples.  Hay  crop  will 
be  short,  as  farmers  have  plowed  up  meadows;  a  very 
large  acreage  of  corn  planted.  Hogs  scarce.  A.  s.  a. 

Pittsfield,  Ill. 

Crop  prospects  are  generally  good  in  this  section.  Corn, 
extra;  cotton,  fair  growth;  boll-weevil  doing  considerable 
damage.  Tobacco  harvest  well  under  way ;  not  as  heavy 
.as  last  year:  quality  good,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  this 
date.  Strawberries  fine  ;  sold  first  on  March  30,  and  right 
along  since  until  to-day  (July  3),  which  will  probably  be 
the  last  :  mainly  Lady  Thompson,  which  seems  to  be  at 
home  here.  Temperature  gets  up  around  90  every  day. 
Peaches  almost  a  dead  failure:  fig  trees  loaded. 

San  Augustine,  Tex.  m.  n.  p. 

This  season  has  been,  so  far,  taking  it  all  around,  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  two  preceding  it.  More  frequent  rains,  and 
in  greater  voluire,  together  with  many  days  of  bright, 
warm  sunshine,  have  practically  assured  us  a  good  crop 
of  hay,  oats  and  barley.  Corn  has  been  a  trifle  backward, 
but  is  a  good  stand  and  fairly  clean.  With  another  month 
of  weather  such  as  June  lias  boon,  barring  early  frosts, 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  corn.  Potatoes,  both  early  and 
late,  look  well  for  us.  and  a  few  of  the  early  ones  are 
coming  into  market,  but  the  bugs  are  very,  very  numer¬ 
ous.  Cherries  are  coming  to  market  and  retailing  at 
$3  per  bushel.  Strawberries,  home-grown,  are  quite  plen¬ 
tiful.  and  selling  for  10.  12  and  15  cents  per  quart. 

Elgin,  Ill.  w.  c.  d. 

This  county  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  greatest  cheese 
manufacturing  counties  in  the  State,  something  like  16 
cheese  factories  being  operated  at  one  time.  With  the 
advent  of  the  milk  condensery  and  the-  increased  demand 
for  whole  milk  and  cream  in  Toledo,  nearly  all  of  them 
have  closed.  The  condensery  here  at  Wausoon  is  receiv¬ 
ing  05.000  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  The  month  of  May  it 
paid  the  farmers  $27,000.  The  July  price  for  milk  will  be 
$1.15  per  TOO,  the  cheese  factories  paying  $1.10  and  the 
creameries  $1  per  100  for  the  month  of  May.  Harvesting 
hay  began  the  last  week  in  June  with  prospects  of  a  fail- 
crop.  Wheat,  although  a  small  acreage,  will  be  better 
than  anticipated  early  in  the  season,  the  heads  large  and 
well  filled.  Corn  and  oats  are  looking  very  good :  fruit 
prospects,  other  than  cherries,  very  poor ;  cherries  selling 
from  8  to  10  cents  per  quart  in  local  markets. 

Fulton  Co.,  Ohio.  e.  a. 


ADULTERATED  MILK.— A  law  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  New  Y’ork  legislature  defines  "adulterated 
milk”  as  follows : 

1.  Milk,  containing  more  than  88  per  centum  of  water 
or  fluids. 

2.  Milk  containing  less  than  12  per  centum  of  milk 
solids. 

3.  Milk  containing  less  than  three  per  centum  of  fats. 

4.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  within  15  days  before  and 
five  days  after  parturition. 

5.  Milk  drawn  from  animals  fed  on  distillery  waste  or 
any  substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction 
or  on  any  unhealthy  food. 

6.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  kept  in  a  crowded  or  un¬ 
healthy  condition. 

7.  Milk  from  which  any  part  of  the  cream-  lias  been 
removed. 

8.  Milk  which  has  been  diluted  with  water  or  any 
other  fluid,  or  to  which  has  been  added  or.  into  which 
has  been  introduced  any  foreign  substance  whatever. 

All  adulterated  milk  shall  be  deemed  unclean,  unhealthy, 
impure  and  unwholesome.  The  terms,  “pure  mik"  or 
“unadulterated  milk.”  when  used  singly  or  together  mean 
sweet  milk  not  adulterated,  and  the  terms  “pure  cream” 
or  “unadulterated  cream,”  when  used  singly  or  together 
mean  cream  taken  from  pure  and  unadulterated  milk. 
The  term  "adulterated  cream”  when  used  shall  mean 
cream  containing  loss  than  18  per  centum,’  of  milk  fat 
or  cream  to  which  any  substance  whatsoever  has  been 
added. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTES— The  following  news  comes 
from  the  New  York  Agricultural  Department  : 

At  a  conference  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  June  30.  attended  by  Commissioner  Pearson 
and  Farmers’  Institute  Conductors  Edward  Van  Alstyne, 
D.  P.  Witter,  F.  W.  Gott,  Jared  Y’an  Wagenen.  Jr.,  T.  B. 
Wilson  and  C.  II.  Tuck,  plans  were  formulated  for  far¬ 
mers’  institutes  next  Winter.  It  w-as  decided  to  hold 
county  conferences  during  the  late  Summer  and  Fall, 
as  was  done  last  year.  The  value  of  these  conferences 
exceeded  expectations.  They  are  attended  by.  the  chief 
officers  of  the  different  agricultural  organizations  of 
the  counties,  and  by  a  representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  year,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
person  who  is  to  conduct  the  institutes  in  the  county 
will  act  as  the  Department  representative.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  begin  the  field  work  about  the  first  of  December, 
as  formerly.  It  was  agreed  also  that  owing  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  institute  schools  held  at  Sponcorport.  Alfred 
and  Delhi  last  year  it  will  be  well  to  hold  more  of 
these  schools  next  year.  The  location  and  duration  of 
the  school  to  depend  largely  upon  recommendation  made 
by  the  conferences.  H  is  proposed  to  secure  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  speakers  who  have  a  thorough  and  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  subjects  as  well  as  good  practical  training 
and  the  reputation  of  having  themselves  done  the  things 
that  they  advocate.  It  is  not  proposed  to  decide  upon 
locations  of  institutes  in  advance  of  or  independently 
of  the  conferences  which  will  be  held  in  the  different 
counties.  Persons  who  wish  to  make  such  requests  should 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  chief  officer  of  some  Grange 
or  other  agricultural  organization  within  the  county  and 
request  that  he  have  the  claims  presented  at  the  con¬ 
ference. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

IJ  E  A  V  EX  LY  TREASURE. 

“What  I  spent  I  had ; 

What  I  kept  I  lost : 

What  I  gave  I  have.” 

— Old  Epitaph. 

Every  coin  of  earthly  treasure 
We  have  lavished  upon  earth, 

Eor  our  simply  worldly  pleasure, 

May  he  reckoned  something  worth ; 

For  the  spending  was  not  losing 

Though  t lie  purchase  were  hut  small ; 

It  has  perished  with  the  using; 

We  have  had  it — that  is  all  ! 

All  the  gold  we  leave  behind  us 
When  we  turn  to  dust  again. 

Though  our  avarice  may  blind  us, 

We  have  gathered  quite  in  vain  ; 

Since  we  neither  can  direct  it. 

By  the  winds  of  fortune  tossed, 

Nor  in  other  worlds  expect  it. 

What  we  hoarded  we  have  lost ! 

But  each  merciful  oblation. 

Seed  of  pity  wisely  sown —  . 

What  we  give  in  self-negation, 

We  may  safely  call  our  own  ; 

For  tiie  treasure  freely  given 
Is  the  treasure  that  we  hoard. 

Since  the  angels  keep  in  heaven, 

What  is  lent  unto  the  Lord  ! 

— .T.  G.  Saxe. 

* 

To  make  currant  marmalade,  place 
the  fruit  in  a  double  boiler  and  cook 
until  soft,  then  rub  through  a  sieve 
so  as  to  secure  all  pulp  and  juice,  re¬ 
taining  the  seeds.  Measure  the  pulp, 
put  on  stove  and  boil  25  minutes,  skim¬ 
ming  carefully;  add  one  pound  of  sugar 
for  each  pint  of  pulp,  boil  until  a  drop 
put  on  a  cold  plate  will  form  a  bead 
without  spreading;  then  put  in  small 
jars  or  glasses  and  cover  when  cold. 

* 

Listen  to  what  Charlotte  Bronte  says 
about  spinsters:  “I  have  already  got  to 
the  point  of  considering  that  there  is 
no  more  respectable  character  on  this 
earth  than  an  unmarried  woman,  who 
makes  her  own  way  through  life,  qui- 
ctly,  perseveringly,  without  support  of 
husband  or  brother,  and  who,  having 
attained  the  age  of  40  or  upwards,  re¬ 
tains  a  well-regulated  mind,  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  enjoy  simple  pleasures,  and  for¬ 
titude  to  support  inevitable  pains,  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  suffering  of  others,  and 
willingness  to  relieve  want  as  far  as 
means  allow.” 

* 

Newspaper  reports  say  that  farmers’ 
wives  in  Central  Indiana  have  rebelled 
against  providing  #  big  dinners  for 
thrasher  hands,  and  when  the  thrasher- 
men  come  to  make  contracts  they  are 
told  that  they  will  have  to  provide 
the  men’s  dinners,  which  many  of  them 
are  not  prepared  to  do.  No  doubt  they 
will  have  to  adopt  the  plan  in  vogue 
farther  west,  where  the  traveling  thrash¬ 
er  has  a  cook  and  camp  outfit  to  pro¬ 
vide  -  for  the  men.  W/e  think  farmers’ 
wives  have  been  seriously  imposed  on  in 
this  matter  of  boarding  harvest  hands. 
More  and  more  elaborate  meals  have 
been  demanded,  until  in  many  instances 
it  would  appear  that  the  housekeeper 
must  make  herself  a  veritable  slave  at 
the  behests  of  these  men.  We  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  a  reform  in  this 
particular,  in  every  locality  where  the 
custom  of  boarding  these  men  still  con¬ 
tinues.  Some  of  our  readers  tell  us 
several  women  often  unite  to  do  the 
work,  helping  one  another  in  turn,  but 
in  any  case  a  weariful  amount  of  work 
is  involved. 

* 

We  do  not  vouch  for  the  following 
story  but  it  was  related  by  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  which  is  a  newspaper  .of 
high  standing.  It  states  that  a  big  An¬ 
gora,  mascot  and  pet  of  the  Standard 
Copper  Company  at  Landlock,  lay  qui- 
etly  sunning  herself  on  a  rocky  pinna¬ 
cle  2,220  feet  above  the  sea  level  and 
near  the  mine  works,  when  a  bald 
eagle  swooped  down  upon  Madam  Cat 
and  carried  her  away.  The  mine  fore¬ 
man  was  a  witness  to  the  abduction 
and  intently  watched  the  eagle  and  its 


prey  as  they  soared  over  the  mountain 
tops.  The  sad  fate  of  the  cat  was 
discussed  in  the  bunkhouse  for  three 
nights,  when  the  sudden  jangling  of  the 
telephone  bell  announced  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  miles  that  the  cat  had 
come  back.  Madam  Grimalkin  was  a 
sorry-looking  sight.  Her  long  hair  was 
dishevelled  and  in  spots  her  mutilated 
skin  was  bare.  How  far  she  was  car¬ 
ried  and  how  she  escaped  her  captor 
she  cannot  tell.  It  may  be  she  killed 
the  bird.  When  the  eagle  swooped 
down  and  carred  the  cat  away  the  mine 
foreman  asserts  both  cat  and  eagle  must 
have  gone  twenty  miles,  for  both  were 
lost  to  view  only  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  vision  to  follow  them  further. 
* 

The  Minnesota  State  Entomologist, 
F.  L.  Washburn,  in  an  interesting  bul¬ 
letin  on  household  insects,  gives  the 
following  advice  about  preserving  cloth¬ 
ing -from  moths: 

When  one  is  absolutely  sure  that  no  eggs 
or  larvae  (worms)  are  present,  a  very  good 
practice  is  to  store  articles  in  paste-board 
boxes  which  are  afterward  thoroughly 
sealed  by  pasting  paper  over  the  cracks.  It 
is  usually  not  safe  to  let  woolens,  furs 
or  feathers  remain  undisturbed  a  long  time 
in  an  ordinary  trunk,  since,  as  a  rule,  such 
trunks  are  not  moth-proof.  Cold  storage 
is  much  resorted  to  for  the  preservation  of 
furs  during  the  Summer,  and  this  is  quite 
a  feature  in  the  business  of  many  of  the 
cold  storage  plants  in  cities.  The  pest  can¬ 
not  work  in  a  temperature  below  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Frequent  beating  of  furs,  fur¬ 
niture,  curtains,  woolens,  etc.,  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer,  say  in  May,  June, 
July  and  August,  is  helpful.  The  writer 
in  his  own  house  has  practiced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  for  several  years  with 
marked  success :  A  galvanized  iron  chest 
was  constructed,  about  two  feet  square  at 
the  ends,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  long. 
The  cover  tits  in  with  a  flange,  and  a  strip 
of  felting  is  glued  on  around  the  edge 
which  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  chest  when 
the  cover  is  in  place ;  six  hooks  on  the 
cover  fasten  into  eyes  soldered  on  the  chest, 
and  serve  to  keep  the  former  tight.  Into 
this  receptacle  in  the  Spring  goes  all  of 
our  clothing  not  to  be  used  during  the 
Summer,  and  which  is  attractive  to  moths. 
At  the  same  time  in  a  saucer-like  dish 
placed  on  top  of  the  clothing  is  poured 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
and  the  chest  closed.  It  should  not  be 
opened  for  any  purpose  for  three  or  four 
days.  AVe  repeat  this  performance  about 
10  days  later,  since  the  vapor  fatal  to 
the  larvae  does  not,  we  believe,  kill  the 
egg,  and  perhaps  once  or  twice  more  at 
intervals  during  the  Summer.  These  latter 
fumigations  are  probably  not  necessary,  but 
would  kill  any  insect  life,  should  a  moth, 
by  accident,  have  crawled  in.  This  vapor, 
heavier  than  air,  sinks  through  the  clothes 
stored  in  the  chest.  It  is  explosive  when 
mixed  with  the  atmospere,  and  no  light  of 
any  kipd  should  be  brought  near  it.  Bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  may  be  purchased  in 
pint  cans.  It  in  no  way  injures  the  clothes. 
A  tight  closet  made  for  the  purpose  or  any 
perfectly  tight  chest  might  lake  the  place 
of  the  iron  box  above  described. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Just  One  Blue  Bonnet. — This 
unique  book  tells  the  life  story  of  Ada 
Florence  Kinton,  artist  and  tvorker  in 
the  Salvation  Army,  written  by  her 
sister,  Sara  A.  Randleson.  Miss  Kin- 
ton  Avas  the  daughter  of  Prof.  John 
Louis  Kinton,  a  lecturer  on  education¬ 
al  matters  in  London,  the  friend  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  Dr.  Rigg,  George 
Macdonald  and  other  men  of  letters. 
Florence  was  graduated  from  the  Ken¬ 
sington  School  of  Art,  and  came  to 
Canada,  gaining  a  high  reputation  as 
instructor  in  art  schools  at  Kingston 
and  Toronto.  Later  she  became  in¬ 
terested  in  Salvation  Army  work  and 
devoted  her  time  and  talents  to  it,  il¬ 
lustrating  and  editing  the  official  or¬ 
gan,  as  Avell  as  taking  active  part  in 
the  rescue  work  of  the  Army.  The 
book  contains  reproductions  of  many 
of  her  pencil  sketches,  and  much  in¬ 
teresting  matter  regarding  nature  and 
life  in  Canada  and  Australia,  Avhere  she 
afterward  went.  Tt  costs  $1,  and  or¬ 
ders  in  this  country  will  be  filled  by 
Arthur  N.  Ingersoll,  of  Maplewood, 
N.  J. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  blouse  shoAvn  is  a  useful 
model  with  separate  skirts.  The  blouse 
is  made  Avith  fronts  and  back.  There 
are  tucks  laid  over  the  shoulders  which 
extend  to  the  waist  line  at  the  back, 
but  only  for  a  short  distance  at  the 
front.  The  plain  sleeves  are  made  in 
one  piece  each  and  can  be  finished  at 
the  wrists  to  suit  the  fancy.  The  shirt 
waist  sleeves  are  gathered  and  joined 


(5359  Misses’  Blouse,  with  or  without: 


Dutch  Collar,  14  to  16  years, 
to  straight  cuffs.  When  the  Dutch  col¬ 
lar  is  used  it  can  be  either  joined  to 
the  neck  edge  or  finished  separately  and 
adjusted  over  it.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  16  year  size  is 
3 yards  24,  2 %  yards  32  or  2  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  J^.yard  any  width 
for  the  belt  and  trimming.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6359  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14 
and  10  years:  price.  10  cents. 

The  sailor  suit  is  a  very  attractive 
model  for  boys’  wear.  The  suit  con¬ 
sists  of  blouse  and  trousers.  The  trou¬ 
sers  are  made  in  true  sailor  type.  They 
are  laced  at  the.  back  and  made  with 
fall  fronts  which  are  buttoned  into 


6355  Boy’s  Sailor  Suit,  4,  and  8  years, 
place  on  a  support.  The  blouse  con¬ 
sists  of  the  front  and  back  and  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  sailor  collar.  The  sleeves 
are  -tucked  at  the  wrists  but  plain  at  the 
shoulders.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (10  years) 
is  4Jq  yards  24,  4  yards  32  or  2Rj  yards 
41  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6355  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  4,  6  and  8  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 


When  putting  the  rods  in  sash  cur¬ 
tains,  slip  the  end  of  an  old  glove 
finger  over  the  end  of  the  rod  and  the 
sharp  edges  Avon’t  catch  and  tear  the 
curtain.  s.  b.  r. 


Another  Farmer’s  Wife  Speaks. 

I  have  been  reading  the  letters  of 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Gregory  and  Nettie  E.  Boyce, 
and  find  there  is  little  else  for  me  to 
say,  as  they  express  my  views  clearly 
on  the  farmer’s  Avife  question.  Still  I 
would  like  to  add  one  more  name  to 
the  many  who  are  not  “doAvntrodden.” 
I  appreciate  the  sympathy  Avhicli  our 
city  sisters  give  us.  Many  times  I  have 
had  the  utmost  sympathy  for  them — 
to  my  Avay  of  thinking — because  they 
kneAv  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  life,  liv- 
ing  “penned  in.”  I  am  a  farmer’s  Avife, 
and,  as  Nettie  C.  Boyce  has  said,  my 
father,  grandfathers  and  great-grand¬ 
fathers  Avere  all  farmers.  Being  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  I  read 
the  letter  referred  to  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  am  very  glad  that  it  gave  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  inform  our  city  sisters  that 
as  a  rule  Ave  are  not  “doAvntrodden”  in 
Kentucky.  True,  Ave  work,  Ave  plant 
our  beans,  peas,  and  other  vegetables, 
and  anxiously  wait  and  watch  to  see 
the  result  of  our  labor.  With  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  Ave  gather  dinner  from 
our  garden,  the  Avork  of  our  oavu  hands. 
Does  not  this  compensate  us  for  the 
little  labor  bestowed?  Truly,  our  city 
sisters  haAre  advantages  that  Ave  have 
not,  and  Ave  have  adA-antages  that  they 
haA-e  not.  Life  is  what  Ave  make  it. 
If  Ave  look  for  clouds  Ave  will  surely 
find  them;  if  we  look  for  sunshine  Ave 
will  find  ic  also.  Very  seldom  you  see 
a  farmer’s  Avife  complaining  because 
she  is  one.  Should  you  find  one,  usually 
ill-health  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  dis¬ 
content.  Many  of  our  country,  boys 
have  married  city  girls  who  have  made 
model  wives,  and  who  could  not  be 
induced  to  go  back  to  the  city  to  re¬ 
side.  We  as  a  rule  have  musical  in¬ 
struments  of  some  kind,  and  if  Ave  do 
not  enjoy  life  it  is  our  own  fault,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  everything  to  enjoy  if 
we  so  desire.  This  is  life  as  T  find  it, 
and  the  farmer’s  Avife  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  to  be  enA’ied.  As  to 
pleasures,  people  differ  so  widely  that 
one  cannot  “measure  his  corn  in  some 
one’s  half  bushel.”  I  could  write  page 
after  page  of  the  pleasant  life  the  coun¬ 
try  affords.  mrs.  H.  R.  able. 


Cold-Processed  Fruits. 

Fruits  that  can  be  successfully  pre¬ 
served  without  heating  are  finest  of 
all  because  both  color  and  flavor  are 
retained,  as  Avell  as  the  substance.  Va¬ 
rious  acids  are  used,  and  there  is  a 
method  of  sulphurizing  that  some  claim 
is  fine.  The  writer  has  never  tested 
the  acid  methods  and,  after  thoroughly 
testing,  discarded  the  sulphur  method 
because  the  taste  of  the  sulphur  could 
never  be,  entirely,  overcome.  The  fruit 
looked  perfect,  but  I  would  rather  haA-e 
it  taste  natural.  Fruits  put  up  by  the 
folloAving  methods  are  both  pure  and 
delicious,  but  in  each  method  coldness 
is  the  factor  that  makes  for  success. 

Currants;  all  the  berries;  pineapple, 
cut  in  small  pieces,-  or  other  small 
fruits  may  be  preserved  by  the  folloAV- 
ing  method:  Wash;  drain;  slightly 
crush,  and  Aveigli.  Noav,  spread  on 
platters  or  granite  pans  (never  tin) 
and  sprinkle  over  the  fruit  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of 
the  fruit.  (Granulated  sugar  is  best.) 
Mix  the  sugar  and  fruit  together,  light¬ 
ly,  and  place  in  the  refrigerator  for 
several  hours,  or  over  night.  Cleanse 
cans,  tops,  and  rubbers  thoroughly 
(rinse  in  lime  Avater  if  possible,  other¬ 
wise  hard  Avell  Avater  is  much  better 
than  cistern  Avater)  and  put  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  to  chill. 

When  everything  is  thoroughly  chill¬ 
ed  (even  the  spoon)  fill  the  fruit  into 
cans,  Avorking  as  rapidly  as  possible; 
seal,  and  stand,  heads  down,  in  a  cool, 
dark,  dry  place.  It  is  best  to  have 
nothing  in  the  refrigerator  Avith  the 
fruit  as  there  is  always  danger  of  its 
absorbing  odors  and  germs  from  food¬ 
stuffs.  When  all  possible  precautions 
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have  been  taken  it  is  needless  to  ex¬ 
pect  uncooked  fruits  to  ‘‘keep”  unless 
kept  in  a  very  cool  place. 

Cold-Water  Method. — Grapes,  peach¬ 
es,  and  other  fruits  that  are  finest  when 
not  crushed  need  water  for  filling  the 
spaces  between  fruits.  Peel  and  halve 
peaches  and  other  fruits  of  the  class. 
Grapes,  cherries,  and  fruits  (small) 
that  can  be  preserved  whole  should  be 
picked  carefully  with  the  stem  on — to 
prevent  the  bruise  caused  by  pulling 
them  out.  Prepare  fruit;  wash  and 
drain,  then  fill  into  cans  and  set  them 
on  ice  for  10  hours  or  longer.  Boil 
water  15  or  20  minutes  and  set  aside 
to  chill — safely  shielded  from  germs  of 
all  sorts.  When  fruit  is  chilled  fill  the 
cans  as  full  as  possible  with  the  ster¬ 
ilized  water  and  return  to  refrigerator. 
After  24  hours  examine  the  cans,  and 
if  the  water  has  been  absorbed  and  a 
space  left  in  top  of  can  open  it  and 
fill  with  more  water,  sterilized  of  course. 
Have  covers  as  perfect  as  for  hot- 
process  fruit.  Keep  in  a  cool,  dark 
place — if  the  cupboard  is  not  dark  wrap 
cans  in  paper.  Pieplant  cut  in  pieces, 
cranberries,  and  other  tart  fruits  keep 
a  long  time  in  this  way,  and  are  vast¬ 
ly  more  reliable  than  when  put  away 
in  unsterilized  water. 

Crushed  Fruits. — Wash  and  drain 
currants,  berries  and  other  small  fruits, 
then  crush  every  piece  to  a  pulp.  This 
is  such  a  particular  part  of  the  work 
that  only  a  few  can  be  crushed  at  a 
time,  in  the  usual  way,  but  is  quickly 
and  more  thoroughly  done  by  running 
the  fruit  through  the  food  chopper. 
When  crushed  add  a  pound  of  sugar 
for  every  pound  of  fruit  (a  little  more 
sugar  if  the  fruit  is  very  sour)  and 
mix  well.  Let  stand  several  hours,  in 
a  cool  place,  then  stir  well  and  fil.l 
into  cups.  Cover  with  paraffin.  Some 
use  a  paper  dipped  in  brandy  (laid  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  fruit)  with  a  layer  of 
cotton-batting  over  that:  the  regular 
cup-cover  covering  all. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  time  these 
fruits  will  keep  if  left  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator  (it  is  practically  cold-storage,  and 
a  shelf  in  the  ice-house*  will  answer 
if  the  cans  are  covered),  but  even  in  a 
cool  place,  without  ice,  they  keep  long 
enough  to  pay  for  the  worx  involved. 
Crushed  strawberries  to  serve  on  ice 
cream  long  after  strawberries  are  out' 
of  season  are  worth  the  trouble.  Any 
fresh  (?)  berries  for  a  short-cake  in 
early  Winter  will  be  a  treat.  Chill 
fruit  and  cans.  Sterilize  and  chill  wa¬ 
ter;  keep  as  cool  as  possible.  Look 
the  cans  over  frequently  and  if  any 
show  indications  (by  bubbles)  that  the 
fruit  is  not  keeping  perfectly  open  the 
can  and  boil  the  fruit ;  a  fine  marma¬ 
lade  will  be  the  result. 

EVA  R  Y  MAN  -GAILL  ARD, 


Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“I  wish  I  could  make  decent  biscuits,” 
I  wailed.  “I’ve  tried  every  way  and 
they  are  just  horrid  every  time.  If  I 
put  in  shortening  they  are  heavy,  and 
if  I  don’t  they  are  tough.  I  don’t  care 
to  make  them  very  often,  for  I  don’t 
suppose  they  are  very  wholesome,  but 
when  I  do  have  occasion  to  make  them, 
I'd  like  to  have  them  fit  to  eat.” 

“How  much  soda  and  cream  of  tartar 
do  you  use?”  asked  Mrs.  Spraker. 

“Just  twice  as  much  cream  of  tartar 
as  soda,”  I  said;  “that’s  what  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  been  told.” 

Mrs.  Spraker  beamed  upon  me.  “I’ll 
tell  you  a  secret,”  she  said  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  tone.  “You  want  to  use  more  than 
twice  as  much  cream  of  tartar  and  you 
won’t  need  to  use  any  shortening, 
either.” 

“Can  you  give  me  the  exact  propor¬ 
tions  ?” 

“Take  a  good  full  quart  of  flour  and 
put  some  salt  in  it  and  three  level  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  soda  and  seven  of  cream 
of  tartar.  This  may  seem  like  a  large 
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quantity,  but  you’ll  find  if  you  take  the 
trouble  to  measure,  that  it  is  no  more 
than  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls,  which 
the  baking  powder  recipes  call  for.  Mix 
your  flour  and  rising  thoroughly  by 
sifting  together  twice,  then  mix  up 
quickly  with  about  a  pint  of  milk, 
rather  scant.*  I  think  you  will  find 
them  all  right.” 

“I’ll  try  it,”  I  said,  but  without  en¬ 
thusiasm,  I’d  had  so  many  failures.  To 
my  amazement  and  delight  the  biscuits 
were  delicious,  tender,  light,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  brown  outside  and  snow  white  in¬ 
side.  I  rolled  one  up  in  a  napkin  and 
ran  over  to  Mrs.  Spraker  with  it. 

“They  are  actually  good,”  I  cried. 

“I  knew  they’d  be,”  she  said,  as  she 
tasted  it.  “Now  if  you  have  any  left 
over,  you  can  freshen  them  up  for 
breakfast  so  they  will  be  almost  as 
good  as  new.  Put  them  in  a  baking  tin 
and  sprinkle  them  with  cold  water,  then 
put  them  in  a  hot  oven  a  few  minutes, 
till  they  are  hot  all  the  way  through 
and  the  outside  is  crisp  and  tender. 

“Another  thing,”  she  went  on,  with  a 
slight  air  of  hesitation,  “I  don't  know 
as  I  ever  noticed,  but  I  hope  you  are 
a  tidy  cook.  Making  biscuits  is  a  sure 
test.  I’ve  had  folks  go  into  my  pantry 
to  make  them,  and  when  they  got 
through  there'd  be  flour  and  floury 
finger  marks  everywhere.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  getting  flour  around  is  to 
have  everything  you  are  going  to  use  all 
ready  before  you  begin.” 

“I  always  do,”  I  said. 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  intense  relief. 

SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 


Suggestions  in  Corn. 

Creole  Corn. — Cut  the  corn  from  six 
ears  of  young,  tender  corn,  leaving  as 
much  of  the  hull  on  the  cob  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Add  one-half  green  pepper 
chopped  fine,  a  little  grated  onion  and 
three  peeled  tomatoes  cut  fine.  Heat 
the  whole  to  boiling  point,  then  let 
simmer  about  fifteen  minutes.  Add 
one-half  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and 
sugar,  and  just  before  removing  from 
the  fire  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter. 

Corn  Pudding  (Mrs.  Rorer). — Score 
each  row  of  grains  of  twelve  ears  of 
corn  and  press  out  the  pulp.  Separate 
three  eggs  (four  are  better),  beat  the 
yolks,  add  one-half  pint  of  milk;  pour 
this  slowly  into  one-half  pint  of  flour; 
when  perfectly  smooth  strain  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  the  corn,  add  a  level  teaspoon 
of  salt,  a  saltspoon  of  pepper,  and  fold 
in  carefully  the  well-beaten  whites. 
Pour  the  mixture  in  a  shallow,  buttered 
baking  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  thirty  minutes.  Serve  at 
once.  i 

Baked  Corn  with  Peppers. — Score  the 
ears  and  scrape  from  the  cobs  enough 
raw  corn  to  measure  one  pint.  Wipe 
two  green  peppers,  put  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  five  minutes,  .then  rub  the  skin  with 
cloth.  Cut  open,  remove  stem  and 
seeds  and  shave  very  fine.  Put  corn 
and  peppers  in  layers  in  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  sprinkle  with  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Pour  over  one  cupful  cream 
in  which  is  mixed  one  beaten  egg:  add 
one  tablespoon  butter.  Bake  in  quick 
oven  forty  minutes. 

Corn  Oysters. — Grate  the  corn  from 
six  ears  and  mix  it  with  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  beaten  thoroughly;  adding 
two  tablespoon  fuls  of  flour  and  sea¬ 
soning  with  pepper  and  salt.  Whisk 
the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  stir  them 
in  and  put  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  for  each  oyster  in  the  pan  of  hot 
lard  and  fry  to  a  light  brown.  Keep 
hot  and  crisp  till  served. 

Corn  Timbales. — Score  kernels,  and 
press  out  enough  pulp  to  make  one 
cupful.  Add  two  well  beaten  egg  yolks, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth  tea¬ 
spoon  white  pepper,  one  tablespoon 
melted  butter,  one  level  teaspoon  oi 


sugar,  and  four  rounded  tablespoons 
of  fine  soft  white  bread  crumbs.  Mix 
well,  then  add  the  stiffly  beaten  whites. 
It  should  be  firm  enough  to  just  drop 
from  the  spoon.  If  too  stiff  add  cream; 
if  too  thin  add  more  crumbs.  -  Turn 
into  well-buttered  timbale  molds  till 
two-thirds  full.  Place  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water,  cover  with  buttered  paper.  Bake 
twenty  minutes,  or  until  puffed  up  all 
over.  Turn  out  on  a  warm,  shallow 
dish  and  garnish  with  parsley. 

Corn  Chowder. — Cut  enough  corn 
from  the  cob  to  make  a  pint,  adding 
it  to  a  quart  of  milk  thickened  with 
one  ounce  each  of  butter  and  flour 
melted  together.  Bring  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  a  boil,  stirring  in  then  the  beat¬ 
en  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Have  some  toast¬ 
ed  crackers  ready  and  place  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tureen.  Pour  the  chow¬ 
der  over  them  and  serve  very  hot.  An¬ 
other  corn  chowder  is  made  as  follows : 
Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in 
stewpan  and  add  one  minced  onion 
(small).  Let  brown  delicately,  then 
add  one  and  one-half  pint  milk,  one 
can  corn  or  an  equal  amount  freshly 
cut  from  the  cob,  and  one  pint  diced 
raw  potatoes,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Let  simmer  gently  until  potatoes  are 
soft.  Add  one  tablespoon  ful  minced 
parsley  and  serve  with  croutons. 


Night  is  a  dead,  monotonous  period 
under  a  roof ;  but  in  the  open  world  it 
passes  lightly,  with  its  stars,  and  dews, 
and  perfumes,  and  the  hours  are  marked 
by  changes  in  the  face  of  Nature.  What 
seems  a  kind  of  temporal  death  to  peo¬ 
ple  choked  between  walls  and  curtains 
is  only  a  light  and  living  slumber  to  the 
man  who  sleeps  afield.  All  night  long 
he  can  hear  Nature  breathing  deeply  and 
freely;  even  as  she  takes  her  rest,  she 
turns  and  smiles;  and  there  is  one  stir¬ 
ring  hour  unknown  to  those  who  dwell 
in  houses,  when  a  wakeful  influence  goes 
abroad  over  the  sleeping  hemisphere, 
and  all  the  outdoor  world  are  on  their 
feet.  It  is  then  that  the  cock  crows, 
not  this  time  to  announce  the  dawn,  but 
like  a  cheerful  watchman  speeding  the 
course  of  night.  Cattle  awake  on  the 
meadows,  sheep  break  their  fast  on 
dewy  hillsides  and  change  to  a  new  lair 
among  the  ferns,  and  houseless  man  who 
has  lain  down  with  the  fowls  opens  his 
dim  eyes  and  beholds  the  beauty  of  the 
night. — R.  L.  Stevenson. 


Reliable 
as  the 
“BELL” 

Rural  telephones 
should  be  as  high 
grade  instru¬ 
ments  as  the 
Standard  “Bell” 
Telephones — dist¬ 
ances  are  longer  in  rural  service 
and  reliable  apparatus  is  even  more 
necessary  than  in  the  cities,  where 
repairs  can  be  made  quickly. 

Western  fkctric 

Rural  Telephones 

are  made  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  “Bell”  Telephones  and  are  of 
the  same  high  standard  of  quality. 

If  you  are  interested  in  establish¬ 
ing  or  extending  a  telephone  system 
cut  out  this  advertisement,  write 
your  name  and  address  on  the  margin 
and  mail  it  to  us. 

We  will  send  you, 
at  once,  our 
Free  Bulletin 
No.  48  on 
How  to  Build  a 
Rural  Telephone 
Line 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Eastern  Central  Western  Pacific 

Philadelphia  ^^Toolls  fan 

Boston  Indianapolis  Denver  Los  Angeles 

Pittsburg  ■  Cincinnati  Dallas  Seattle 

Atlanta  Minneapolis  Omaha  Salt  Lake  City- 

Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal  and  Winnipeg. 

Write  Our  Nearest  House 
Rural  Telephones  a  Specialty 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  lUGH-GUADE  UP¬ 
RIGHT  PIANOS— Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Stein- 
ways  from  $350  up:  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauer 
froin  $250  up;  7  Kiialies  from  $250  up;  2  Chlckerings 
from  $260  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights 
$75  up;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about 
half.  Writd  for  full  particulars.  Cash  or  easy 
monthly  payments.  Lyon  &  Hcaly,  62  Adams  St!, 
Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere  on  approval. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  ship  on  approval,  without  a  cent 
depoait,  freight,  prepaid.  DON’T 
BAt  A  CENT  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  uiing  the  bicycle  10  deys. 

DO  HOT  D U  Y qf  fires  from  anyone 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  lateet 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  un  heard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

fl  11 C  O  C  U  T  *'  *"  i*  will  cost  you  to 
*“HI  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait, write  it  now. 
TIKES,  Coaster-Brakes,  Built. 

up- Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  OeptBSO,  CHICAGO 


THE  FARMER’S  WEALTH 

comes  from  the  soil;  the  richer  the  soil  the  more 
money  made.  No  better  land  anywhere  than 
Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Fine  climate, 
with  long  growing-seasons;  three  crops  a  year 
from  same  field.  Yet  lands  are  cheap  and  can 
be  bought  on  easy  terms— a  gold  mine  for  an 
industrious  man.  Write  for  booklet. 

F.  L.  MERRITT  Land  &  Indusi'l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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No  Wax  No  Labor  No  Dirt 

A  self-sealing  hn  fruit  jar  that  seals  itself  perfectly  by 
simply  pressing  down  the  lid.  Guaranteed  to  preserve  ail 
kinds  of  fruit  indefinitely.  Gists  only  half  as  much  as  glass 
and  lasts  longer — preserves  the  fruit  better.  Our  patent 
double-friction  top  automatically  seals  the  can  and  keeps 
it  absolutely  air-tight.  You  can  open  it  any  time,  remove 
a  part  and  reseal  it  perfectly  by  replacing  the  lid. 

Simple  and  Easy 

Can  Your  Fruit  the  Ideal  Way 

FREE  In  order  to  get  every  woman  familiar  with  our 
-  ■  i  common  sense,  cheap  and  easy  self-sealing 

IDEAL  PRY- OPEN  FRUIT  CANS 

we  will  send  tree,  our  "Ideal  Receipt  Book"  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  the  choicest  and  most  valuable 
receipts  lor  Gnning,  Preserving.  Goking,  Baking  and  Gndies,  if  you  will  send  us  your  address  and  the 
address  of  your  dealer  handling  fruit  cans.  Send  us  no  money  —  FREE  —  vend  only  your  addrcWon  a  postal  card  lo 


THE 

723  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 


AKRON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


AKRON,  OHIO.  U.S.  A. 
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Dress  Economy 

Simpson-Eddystone  calico  prints  are 
fine  long-wearing  cotton  goods.  The 
patterns  are  stylish  and  beautiful,  and 
the  colors  are  absolutely  fast.  Some 
designs  in  a  new  silk  finish.  They 
solve  the  problem  of  stylish  dressing 
at  little  cost. 

Standard  for  over  65  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn’t  them  write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co..  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  of 
Simpsons  have  made 


PRINTS 

F  ounded  1842 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS,  DAIRY  DISTRICT. 

Part  V. 

Our  staple  foods  are  bran,  cornmeal 
(with  and  without  cob),  dry  malt,  oil  meal, 
clover  hay  and  corn  fodder.  There  arc 
other  foods  used,  such  as  middlings.  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  and  gluten  feeds,  but  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  are  '  such  as  are 
used  by  nearly  all  of  our  large  and  suc¬ 
cessful  dairymen.  As  a  rule  we  do  not 
consider  that  corncob  meal  has  much  food 
or  milk-producing  value,  but  we  use  il  to 
lighten  the  general  diet  and  to  help  the 
process  of  assimilation.  The  added  ex¬ 
pense  of  crushing  the  cob  is  not  greatly 
taken  into  consideration,  as  most  of  our 
dairymen  are  now  equipped  with  gasoline 
engines  or  other  motive  power.  The  term 
‘  balanced  ration”  is  an  elastic  one  with 
us.  The  prices  or  scarcity  of  foods  oft- 
times  cause  us  to  change  our  opinion  as 
to  what  a  balanced  ration  really  consists 
of.  One  dairyman  who  is  making  his  dairy 
pay  feeds  corn  and  cob  meal  mixed  with 
dry  malt,  half  and  half  in  bulk,  with  a 
small  amount  of  linseed  oil  meal,  to  his 
herd  of  35  cows,  giving  each  cow  18  pounds 
per  day  in  two  feeds.  Of  course,  the  ground 
foods  are  supplemented  in  every  case  by 
using  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  principally 
the  former,  and  corn  fodder,  either  macer¬ 
ated  by  the  shredder  or  simply  cut  up  in 
the  ordinary  power  cutting  machine.  This 
roughage  is  fed  in  quantities  that  insure 
its  being  cleanly  eaten  up.  An  exact  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  amount  to  be  given  is  scarcely 
obtainable.  The  views  of  another  dairyman, 
a  fairly  successful  one,  with  reference  to 
the  balanced  ration,  is  that  a  proper  com¬ 
bination  can  be  made  in  another  way,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  cob  from  his  corn  product  and 
using  bran  in  its  place.  1 1  is  formula  would 
be  cornmeal,  bran  and  dry  malt  all  in  bulk 
in  about  equal  proportion,  and  fed  in  quan¬ 
tities  averaging  15  pounds  per  day  in  two 
feeds,  morning  and  night.  Another  farmer 
who  gets  good  results  from  his  dairy  of 
CO  cows  is  tiding  cornmeal  (not  ground 
with  cob)  and  bran  in  the  proportions  of 
one-third  cornmeal  and  two-thirds  bran  in 
bulk  fed  twice  a  day,  the  allowance  for 
each  cow  being  about  20  pounds.  As  a 
general  thing  our  dairymen  feed  but  twice 
each  day.  As  one  farmer  expressed  him¬ 
self,  “We  believe  in  giving  our  cows’  stom¬ 
achs  a  rest,”  and  his  ideas  are  similar  to 
those  of  other  men.  As  a  final  word  with 
reference  to  balanced  rations:  This  is  a 
matter  which  has  to  be  solved  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  by  each  individual  operator,  as 
no  set  plan  of  procedure  applies  in  all 
cases.  If  our  herds  were  graded  alike, 
general  conditions,  financial  and  others, 
alike,  and  men’s  standards  on  an  even 
plane,  then  there  would  doubtless  be  unani¬ 
mity  of  the  feeding  theory  and  results. 

The  malt  mentioned  here  is  known  as 
brewers’  dry  malt,  a  by-product  of  distil¬ 
leries.  principally  a  barley  residue. 

It  is  partially  cooked  and  macerated, 
contains  about  23  per  cent  of  protein,  won¬ 
derfully  accelerates  the  flow  of  milk  and 
is  greedily  eaten  by  the  cal  tic.  Brewers 
in  nearly  all  of  the  large  cities  throw  this 
on  the  market,  where  it  has  a  high  com¬ 
mercial  value.  We  buy  this  article  through 
a  local  dealer,  at  a  cost  of  $23  per  ton. 
Our  supply  comes  from  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
about  100  miles  away.  The  wholesale  price 
is  not  obtainable  at  present,  it  is  shipped 
in  car  lots  of  about  30,000  pounds  and 
takes  a  freight  rate  of  $1.40  per  ton,  the 
price  given  per  ton  to  us  includes  freight. 
Our  bran  is  procured  in  the  large  milling 
centers  of  the  Northwest.  Minneapolis  being 
a  source  of  supply,  and  it  costs  practically 
the  same  as  malt,  sometimes  a  trifle  less, 
and  is  also  bought  through  a  local  dealer. 
This  takes  a  freight  rate  of  $2  per  ton  for 
a  distance  of  450  miles.  Cornmeal  is  worth 
in  Elgin  $24  per  ton,  and  is  one  of  our 
most  important  foods,  and  incidentally  one 
which  we  do  not  have  to  go  away  from 
home  to  get.  Oil  meal  costs  us  $17.50  per 
ton.  and  our  source  of  supply  is  Chicago, 
37  miles  away. 

The  term  of  months  during  which  dry 
foods  are  used  varies  according  to  the 
length  of  the  grass-producing  season.  As 
a  rule  we  have  an  abundance  of  pasturage, 
two,  three  and  four  acres  to  each  cow,  and 
dry  foods  are  not  needed  to  supplement 
this.  We  may  have  occasional  dry  periods 
in  August  and  September,  when  the  cattle 
need  a  small  ration  of  dry  foods  or  a 
little  green  corn  fodder,  which  may  be 
grown  for  that  purpose.  In  our  city  we 
operate  a  sweet-corn  canning  factory  each 
year  for  a  period  of  about  six  weeks,  during 
August  and  September,  and  the  husks  from 
the  green  ears  are  hauled  home  and  fed 
by  the  farmer  who  supplies  the  corn  to 
the  factory.  This  food  is  eaten  greedily 
by  the  stock,  and  helps  considerably  to 
sustain  the  flow  of  milk. 

Our  milch  cows  were  producing  through 
the  Winter  months  probably  better  than 
an  average  of  25  pounds  of  milk  per 


day  per  cow.  One  dairyman  with  a  herd 
of  35  milkers  is  producing  16  cans  of  milk, 
weighing  1,070  pounds,  averaging  a  little 
over  30  pounds  per  cow,  and  this  milk  is 
selling  at  $1.55  per  hundred  pounds.  Some 
people  might  consider  this  a  small  show¬ 
ing  for  a  dairy  country  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  '  We  are  not  operating  college 
dairies  or  State  experiment  farms.  We 
have  no  $1,000  cattle,  which  we  are  forc¬ 
ing  for  a  short  time  to  make  or  break  a 
certain  record.  Dairying  is  our  business 
the  year  around,  every  year,  for  sometimes 
a  period  of  25  years,  and  we  do  not  esti¬ 
mate  profits  on  a  given  investment  for  one 
or  two  months,  or  even  a  year.  If  we  lose 
out  one  year  we  still  go  on.  and  probably 
the  next  year  will  more  than  balance  the  . 
book.  We  have  to  consider  that  the  land 
interest,  or  rent  and  building  and  dairy 
equipment,  are  fixed  charges,  so  to  speak, 
and  We  must  keep  them  in  operation.  The 
evidence  around  us  shows  that  notwith¬ 
standing  some  adverse  seasons  we  have 
made  the  dairy  business  pay.  We  are 
credited  with  producing  fine  butter,  and,  ! 
incidentally,  of  manipulating  the  prices  of  j 
it  as  well.  Would  the  fact  that  our  but¬ 
ter  is  always  in  demand  and  that  often  a 
premium  is  offered  to  get  it,  indicate  that 
any  combination  exists  to  hold  up  or  domi¬ 
nate  the  prices?  We,  at  our  own  homes  in 
Elgin,  are  paying  the  same  retail  prices 
for  our  butter  that  the  people  in  the  east¬ 
ern  cities  are.  Our  board  of  trade  (Elgin) 
may  settle  the  prices  for  a  certain  amount 
or  output  asked  for.  but  the  base  of  these 
prices  is  laid  in  the  eastern  cities.  Not 
nearly  all  of  the  so-called  Elgin  butter  is 
produced  in  or  near  this  city.  We  have 
only  a  small  number  of  butter  factories  in 
this  county,  and  there  are  not  many  in 
the  adjoining  ones. 

Much  of  the  butter  shipped  from  here  is 
made  in  some  quite  remote  sections  'in  this 
State,  if  not  in  other  States  adjoining  ours. 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa  we  might  mention.  It 
is  quite  generally  understood  that  these 
outlying  creameries  or  factories  are  capital¬ 
ized  by  Elgin  men,  and  the  output  is  under 
their  control.  Wherever  our  butter  may  be 
made  we  assert  that  it  is  of  superfine 
quality,  made  up  in  the  most  thoroughly 
scientific  manner  and  under  the  most  per¬ 
fect  sanitary  conditions.  The  butter  mak¬ 
ing  industry  is  practically  an  industry  of 
its  own.  in  itself,  and  utilizes  men,  methods 
and  capital  in  ways  different  from  the  bot¬ 
tling  and  condensing  corporations.  As  a 
rule  these  factories  are  located  to  draw 
their  supply  of  milk  from  farmers  who  are 
small  producers  or  who  live  at  an  un¬ 
profitable  distance  from  the  condensing  fac¬ 
tories  or  the  cities. 

We  know  of  the  existence  of  butter  reno¬ 
vating  establishments  in  our  country,  but 
do  not  know  much  of  their  methods  of 
operation  or  where  the  product  is  sold. 
Publicity,  which  has  been  given  the  inside 
workings  of  some  of  these  plants,  indi¬ 
cates  that  any  butter  which  has  become 
unmarketable  from  any  cause  forms  the 
basis  for  their  work.  It  is  reworked  and 
washed  and  mixed  and  melted  until  it 
renews  its  youth,  and  is  sold,  we  do  not 
know  where.  The  pure  food  laws  of  Illinois 
are  very  rigid,  and  these  corporations  are 
obliged  plainly  to  mark  their  product  “Iteno- 
vatod  Butter”  with  letters  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long  on  every  package  or  container. 
If  in  bulk  a  placard  with  the  sign  must 
lie  plainly  seen,  so  there  cannot  be  any 
excuse  for  anyone  buying  it  and  asserting 
that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
buying.  These  establishments  are  not  very 
plentiful,  and  they  operate  in  a  very  con¬ 
servative  manner.  Whatever  may  be  done 
with  the  product  of  the  cow  she  herself 
is  not  to  blame.  We  think  her  intentions 
good  and  know  that  she  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  our  fair  State.  Dot  us  doff  our 
hats  to  the  dairy  cow.  w.  c.  n. 

Elgin,  Ill.  _ 

MANGE. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  the  mange,  and 
my  other  horses  I  fear  are  getting  the  same 
disoase.  Is  it  a  dangerous  disease  and  wrhat 
can  I  do  to  cure  it?  w.  d.  c. 

East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 

As  you  do  not  give  any  description  of 
the  symptoms  shown  by  the  affected  horses 
we  are  unable  to  say  if  mange  is  present. 
Often  the  irritation  of  the  skin  of  horses 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  chicken  lice,  and 
such  a  cause  should  be  considered  and 
removed  if  found.  Clip  affected  horses  and 
wash  all  affected  parts  with  a  1-50  solu¬ 
tion  of  coal  tar  dip  used  hot  and  made 
creamy  by  addition  of  flowers  of  sulphur ; 
allow7  the  sulphur  to  dry  upon  parts.  Re¬ 
peat  the  treatment  in  throe  or  four  days 
if  necessary  and  afterward  apply  to  any 
affected  part  that  remains  sore  a  creamy 
mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  raw 
linseed  oil,  to  each  pint  of  which  has  been 
added  half  an  ounce  of  coal  tar  dip.  Iso¬ 
late  the  horses.  Clean  up,  disinfect,  white¬ 
wash  and  ventilate  the  stables.  If  it  is 
true  mange,  harness  will  have  to  be  dis¬ 
infected  and  new  brushes  and  blankets 
bought.  a.  s.  A. 


Sudden  Lameness. 

I  have  a  road  horse,  and  while  driving 
he  tried  to  run  away,  but  I  conquered  him 
at  the  end.  A  few  hours  afterward  he 
walked  on  three  legs.  This  happened  a 
week  ago.  I  have  not  used  him  since.  I 
have  him  in  a  box  stall  at  present ;  he 
hoists  his  leg  way  up.  under  his  stomach 
and  then  he  puts  his  full  weight  on  it, 
and  then  again  he  lifts  It  up  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den.  He  has  a  good  appetite.  What  is 
the  trouble?  .  D.  s- 

New  York. 

Without  an  examination  we  cannot  be 
sure,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  horse 
has  suddenly  developed  stringhalt  from  the 
excessive  action  involved  when  trying  to 
run  away.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon. 
If  it  is  so,  an  operation  may  succeed,  and 
for  that  a  graduate  veterinarian  will  have 
to  be  employed.  He  should  be  called  in  to 
make  an  examination  at  once.  ,  a.  s.  a. 


On  the  thumb 
is  the  only  piece 
used  inside  the 
modern,  light, 
simple,  san¬ 
itary,  easy  to 
clean,  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  bowl.  The 
lower  picture 
shows  the  many 
disks  used  in- 
sidecommon,  old  style  “bucket  bowl” 
cream  separators.  Tubulars  excel  in 
easy  running,  clean  skimming,  fast 
skimming  and  durability  as  greatly 
as  in  simplicity.  Which  kind  for  you? 

Tubulars  are  made  in  the 
p  World’s  biggest  separator 

F  XfiLfactory.  Branch  factories 

jn  canacja  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Sales  exceed 
most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined. 
Write  for 
Catalog 
No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 
Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Winnipeg,  Can.  Portland,  Ore. 


Greatest  Profit  in  Butter  Productions 
Greatest  Return  for  $1  Invested  in  Food 
Best  Flavor.  Natural  Color  and  Best  Score 


The  MONTHLY  GUERNSEY  BULLETIN  .„d  m!om,*n  r^Knj 

ihe  breed  Iree  by  addtmirig 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


Material  For  Making 

FIVE  GALLONS 

FLY  SPRAY 

For  $1.00 

Write  for  detailed  information 
and  copies  of  letters  from  users. 

THE  TARGET  BRAND  CO.,  Box  721, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


BULL  CALVES*- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  Ail  are  from  ofycially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
l.ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

R  if  ton ,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS  « 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN 
HULL  CALF  FOR  SAFE 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.R.  O.  hacking  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  born  April 
8th,  1909:  Dam,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  98905,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  be  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  be  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop. 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Call  For  Sale. 

Sired  by  Royalton  Johanna  Do  Kol,  No.  44596,  by  Sir 
Johanna  Gcrbcu  De  Kol,  No.  40128,  whose  Grand  dam  was 
Netherland  Bessie,  No.  36997,  with  a  record  of  29  lbs. 
blitter  in  7  days,  105  lbs.  in  30  days. 

Dam— Crown  Princess  Do  Kol  Schulling,  No.  83800. 
Grand-daughter  of  Zora  De  Kol,  No.  61516,  an  A.  It.  O.  cow 
with  a  record  of  82.6  lbs.  milk  in  one  day,  22.32  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  at  4  years  of  age. 

This  calf  was  born  Sept.  28,"  1908,  is  nicely  marked,  large 
and  thrifty.  Have  others  if  this  one  does  not  suit. 

For  prices  address 

J.  S.  CLIFFTON,  Alvordton,  Ohio. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire :  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  op  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Rutter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y, 

JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
462  lbs.  fat  in  329  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ten  Heiter  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  “Brightside,” 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  €., 
Flying  Fox  P.  8.  2729  H.  C.,  Courage  P.  8.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  II.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  BELTZ  HOOVER. 
Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


You  Can’t  Afford  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

Offers  For  Sale— Short-Horn  Bulls. 

Broadhooks  King,  No.  307304,  calved  March  30th, 
1908.  Sired  by  Whitehall  King,  No.  222724.  Dam, 
Duchess  4th,  vol.  57,  page  583.  lied  Boy,  No.  209744, 
calved  October  25th.  1907.  Sired  by  Gay  Lad,  No. 
244135.  Dam,  Lady  Peerless,  vol.  56,  page  805. 

Also  others  sired  by  Cumberland  Last,  No.  223822, 
Whitehall  Count  and  Orange  Sultan,  No.  263522.  Of 
good  type,  size  and  quality.  From  four  to  eighteeu 
months,  For  particulars  and  prices  address 
C.  P.  WEST  &  SON,  Box  86,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON. 

60  Wall  Street,  ...  New  York  City 


ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  a«  Hlghwood— In  the  ast  volume 
of  the  Am.  Berkshire  Record  we  recorded  168  Berkshires  sold, 
which  was  *10  more  than  any  other  breeder  in  the  U.  S.  This 
shows  a  growing  demand  for  Berkshires  of  our  breeding.  Write 
for  booklet.  H.  C.  Sc  H.  B.  II A  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Five  Sows- in  Pig  L°okdp?rt#miek 

stock,  for  Sept,  farrow.  Write  at  once.  Bargains. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES.SrtiKi? 

istered  Bull.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


FOR  gAI  F— Choice  Large  Yorkshire  and 
■  vii  umll  Chester  White  Pigs,  of  both 

sexes.  These  pigs  are  from  brood  sows  producing 
large  litters,  and  from  good  herd  boars.  Also  two 
selected  Yorkshire  boars  ready  for  service  and 
Yorkshire  gilts  old  enough  for  breeding. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  County,  New  York 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGHBY  FA  RIM .Gettysburg, Fa. 


Fenna.  Berkshire  Co.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


nilQnPQ  TH,fi  BIG  DEEP  FELLOWS, 

UUIlUUw  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

8HENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  px-olific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

We  have  just  received  our  second  importation  of 

Pure  Bred  Percheron  Mares 

and  they  are  the  finest  we  ever  owned.  Wi-ite  ns 
for  description  and  prices.  HIGHLAND  VIEW 
STOCK  FARM,  O.  N.  Wilson,  Proprietor,  Kit- 
tanning,  Pa. 


BELGIAN,  PERCHEGON  AND  GERMAN  COACH  andamares 

IMPORTED  AND  RAISED  ON 
THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO. 

This  great  establishment  1ms  now  become  the  leading  importing  establish¬ 
ment  in  America.  Imports  and  sells  more  stallions  and  mares  than  any 
other  three  importing  establishments  in  America.  The  proprietor.  Col.  (J. 
TV.  Crawford,  has  had  a  very  busy  and  successful  winter.  Will  start  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  very  short  time,  and  is  determined  to  lay  in  the  greatest 
stock  that  has  ever  been  purchased  in  the  Old  Country  by  an  American. 
He  will  not  stop  for  price,  but  will  have  the  quality  regardless  of  price. 
The  American  people  have  found  out  where  to  come  to  find  the  good 
stallions  and  mares.  And  a  man  who  is  a  judge  will  know  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  the  good  kind.  My  next  sale  will  be  in  October.  Write  me  and  tell  me 
what  you  want.  All  letters  will  be  forwarded  to  me  in  the  Old  Country. 

COL.  G.  W.  CHAW  FORD,  Proprietor, 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm.  Newark,  Ohio. 

’Phones,  Bell  651  W— Citizens  206. 
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BRANDING  TUBERCULOUS  CATTLE. 

Is  it  true  that  hereafter  cattle  in  New 
York  State  which  respond  to  t he  tuberculin 
test  must  be  branded? 

Yes,  a  law  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  states : 

Any  bovine  animal  in  which  tuberculosis 
is  clearly  diagnosed  by  a  physical  exami¬ 
nation  or  a  tuberculin  test,  or  both,  shall 
be  branded  upon  the  forehead  or  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  neck  from  six  to  ten 
inches  back  of  the  jaw  with  a  capital  “T" 
not  less  than  two  inches  high,  one  and  one- 
half  inches  wide,  with  mark  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  wide :  such  branding  shall  not  be 
construed  as  cruelty  to  animals  within  the 
meaning  of  the  penal  law;  however,  any 
animal  which  has  reacted  to  the  tuberculin 
test  and  appears  physically  sound  may  be 
retained  for  breeding  or  dairy  purposes 
without  such  branding,  provided  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  such  animal,  sufficient  for  its 
identification  and  satisfactory  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  is  furnished  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  a  per¬ 
mit  from  said  Commissioner  is  issued  for 
keeping  such  animal  in  such  manner.  Such 
pe  rmit  shall  not  be  issued  except  upon  the 
condition  that  the  animal  will  thereafter 
be  kept  in  a  proper  manner  with  regard  to 
t he  protection  of  the  public  health  and  the 
health  of  other  animals,  and  no  such  ani¬ 
mal  shall  be  sold  or  removed  from  the 
premises  without  written  permission  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  all 
such  animals  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the 
owner  or  custodian  whenever  called  upon 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to 
do  so. 

This  law  also  makes  strict  rules  about 
testing  animals  and  also  governing  the 
-ale  and  testing  of  tuberculin. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Thrush. 

My  daughter's  horse  has  powdery  white 
st  rapings  from  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and 
the  odor  is  unpleasant.  The  sole  of  the 
hoof  seems  soft,  and  it  breaks  readily  if 
left  even  a  day  unshod.  What  do  you  sug¬ 
gest  ?  e.  w. 

Millneck,  L.  I. 

Standing  on  wet.  filth  and  manure  in  the 
slable  is  the  common  cause  of  thrush,  which 
is  indicated  by  a  fetid  discharge  (slight) 
Horn  cleft  of  frog  and  on  each  side  of  frog, 
and  where  the  trouble  is  present  sole  may 
also  be  powdery.  Stand  horse  on  baled 
shavings,  kept  clean  and  dry.  Tack  calomel 
into  cleft  of  frog  and  on  each  side  of  it. 
Do  not  let  smith  cut  away  any  of  the  sole, 
and  only  that  part  of  the  frog  which  is 
dead  and  naturally  scaling  off.  Smear 
hoofs  once  daily  with  any  simple  greasy 
salve  or  hoof  dressing. 

Depraved  Appetite. 

I  have  a  mare  that  eats  her  manure. 
What  causes  her  to  eat  it,  and  what  is 
good  to  stop  it?  I  have  been  told  that  she 
would  come  to  nothing  if  she  wasn't  brok¬ 
en  from  it,  and  that  I  would  have  to  keep 
her  haltered,  but  I  don't  wish  to  if  there 
is  any  other  way.  l.  e.  w. 

Virginia. 

Indigestion  doubtless  explains  the  de¬ 
praved  appetite,  and  she  should  have  a 
complete  ration  of  oats  and  bran  along  with 
ibe  best  of  hay  and  then  she  will  not.  be 
likely  to  eat  her  manure.  In  stable  keep 
her  tied  so  that  she  cannot  get  at  the 
manure,  or  muzzle  her  after  feeding  and 
turn  her  in  a  box  stall  bedded  with  baled 
shavings  or  sawdust.  Allow  free  access  to 
rock  salt.  If  trouble  continues  mix  in  feed 
night  and  morning  a  tablespoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  powdered  wood  char¬ 
coal.  and  one  part  each  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  nux  vomica  and  ground  gentian  root. 

Polypus  in  Nostril. 

I  have  an  old  gray  mare  about  20  years 
old,  that  has  gone  back  on  me  this  year. 
She  has  been  thick  in  breathing  for  two 
years  or  so,  but  this  Spring  she  has  spells 
so  bad  I  had  to  replace  her.  These  spells 
come  on  if  she  is  working  or  idle.  She  is 
very  fleshy,  round,  good  bright  eye  and 
looks  the  picture  of  health.  Her  spells  are 
weak  fainting  spells,  breathing  so  hard  she 
draws  her  whole  body,  drops  around, 
makes  a  terrible  noise  through  her  nose 
and  ends  up  coughing  and  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  and  just  wringing  wet,  the  water  runs 
right  off  her.  A  little  excitement  seems  to 
help  the  spells  come  on  ;  she  suffers  every¬ 
thing  while  they  last.  I  gave  her  a  couple 
of  doses  of  nitre ;  it  seems  to  help  her  some, 
as  I  had  the  doctor ;  he  sounded  her  and 
said  he  heart  was  a  little  irregular,  but 
could  not  account  for  all  her  trouble.  I 
want  to  give  her  every  chance,  but  can¬ 
not  afford  to  spend  a  fortune  unless  it  is 
worth  while.  i.  A.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

I  very  strongly  suspect  that  all  of  the 
f  rouble  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  polypus 
•  tumor)  far  back  in  the  nostril,  and  at¬ 
tached  by  means  of  a  narrow  neck,  so  that 
at  times  it  falls  into  the  throat  and  causes 
ti  e  suffocation,  coughing,  bleeding,  etc.  It 


should  be  possible  to  locate  and  remove 
the  polypus  by  operation.  To  see  if  it  is 
there  place  the  palm  of  the  hand  over  one 
nostril  and  see  if  the  mare  can  breathe 
freely  through  the  other.  Then  do  the 
same  with  the  other  nostril.  If  she  cannot 
breathe  freely  through  one  nostril  that  will 
show  that  there  is  a  polypus  or  other  ob¬ 
struction  present.  Meanwhile  greatly  re¬ 
duce  her  in  flesh  by  spare  feeding  and  by 
work  or  abundant  exercise  and  give  her  a 
dram  of  iodide  of  potash  in  water  twice 
daily  for  five  successive  days  a  week,  if 
she  is  not  in  foal. 

Slobbering  and  Tongue  Lolling. 

We  have  a  mare,  middle-aged,  that  has 
always  been  well  and  rugged.  About  a 
year  ago  she  began  to  slobber  and  drool, 
and  has  not  done  so  well  since.  She  has 
a  habit  of  hanging  her  tongue  out  at  the 
side  of  her  mouth.  Is  it  anything  danger¬ 
ous,  and  can  there  be  anything  done  for 
her?  t.  J.  w. 

Maine. 

It  is  evident  that  irregular  conditions  of 
the  teeth  are  causing  both  symptoms  men¬ 
tioned,  and  in  all  probability  she  will  pick 
up  and  do  well  after  you  have  had  her 
teeth  attended  to  by  a  competent  veterinary 
dentist.  lie  should  also  look  for  possible 
presence  of  calculi  in  the  salivary  ducts. 

Bone  Tumor. 

I  should  like  your  opinion  as  to  what 
ails  my  cow.  She  has  a  lump  on  her  face, 
about  six  inches  from  her  nose,  about  at 
the  root  of  her  teeth,  on  her  upper  jaw, 
the  size  of  a  large  egg.  It  has  broken  once 
and  a  small  quantity  of  matter  came  out. 
When  lanced  afterward  nothing  but  blood 
came  from  it.  She  seems  in  good  health 
in  every  other  way.  c.  w.  Ki 

New  Jersey. 

The  tumor  suggests  “lumpy  jaw  (acti¬ 
nomycosis)  from  invasion  of  a  scratch  or 
split  molar  by  the  ray  fungus  (actinomy- 
ces).  Have  the  teeth  examined  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  remove  an  offending  tooth  and 
so  help  do  away  with  the  hone  tumor  of 
the  facial  bone.  If  the  teeth  are  found 
to  l>c  sound  we  would  advise  cutting  deeply 
into  the  tumor,  scraping  away  all  diseased 
tissues  that  can  be  thus  removed  and  then 
swab  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
gmear  lard  freely  about  the  wound  before 
using  the  acid.  Repeat  as  required.  Or 
tincture  of  iodine  may  be  injected  into  the 
enlargement  and  painted  upon  it  each  other 
day.  A  trained  surgeon  might  do  even  bet¬ 
ter  by  cutting  out  the  entire  affected  mass. 

Urticaria. 

My  non-breeding  mare  was  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  when  a  week  ago  two  small 
lumps  rose  under  her  stomach,  and  grad¬ 
ually  become  larger  until  they  met,  and 
now  the  place  is  about  12  inches  long,  and 
the  size  of  a  man's  wrist.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  fever  or  soreness  in  the 
swelling.  Some  think  the  milk  veins  arc 
affected.  The  animal  is  in  fine  condition 
and  her  appetite  is  good.  There  are  also  a 
few  small  hard  knots  elsewhere  on  the 
animal’s  body.  Will  you  advise  me  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  how  to  treat  it? 

Virginia.  w.  i.  o. 

The  mare  is  getting  too  much  to  eat  and 
too  little  work  or  exercise.  Allow  her  a 
box  stall  in  stable  and  see  that  she  is 
worked  every  day,  or  at  least  given  plenty 
of  outdoor  exercise  daily.  Often  change  to 
grass  induces  the  swellings  in  such  cases, 
and  the  little  “bunches”  on  the  body  in¬ 
dicate  urticaria  (nettle  rash  or  surfeit, 
akin  to  “hives”  in  children).  Give  her 
half  an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
(granular)  in  her  feed  or  drinking  water 
once'' daily.  Do  not  feed  corn  or  green 
grass  if  she  is  working ;  but  she  may  have 
grass  if  idle  and  turned  out  to  pasture 
daily.  A  little  grass  now  and  then  does 
not  help  and  often  induces  indigestion, 
colic  or  surfeit. 

Obstructed  Teat. 

I  have  a  line  Jersey  cow  that  can  be 
milked  from  only  three  teats.  One  of  her 
teats  has  a  small  lump  on  the  inside  about 
half  way  up.  We  have  used  a  milk  tube 
the  last  two  times  she  was  fresh,  but  the 
veterinarian  could  hardly  get  the  tube  in 
the  last  time,  and  it  was  very  painful  to 
the  cow.  This  teat  is  much  larger  than 
the  others.  Can  Dr.  Alexander  suggest 
a  remedy  that  will  allow  the  use  of  the 
teat  or  else  dry  up  that  quarter  so  it  will 
not  give  so  much  trouble?  It  would  add 
more  than  $15  to  her  value  to  have  the 
use  of  the  teat,  and  I  would  gladly  give 
it  if  some  one  would  take  her  in  hand,  as 
I  have  not  the  time.  She  will  be  fresh 
again  in  about  three  weeks.  a.  t.  t. 

Maryland. 

A  skilful  operation  might  be  performed 
by  an  expert  for  removal  of  the  growth, 
after  which  dilators  should  be  kept  in  the 
duct  to  keep  it  open  while  healing.  There 
is  considerable  danger  of  causing  infection 
when  such  operations  have  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  hut  this  chance  will  have  to  be 
taken  if  the  quarter  is  to  resume  its  func¬ 
tions.  If  it  is  thought  best  to  dry  off 
the  milk  flow,  rub  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  camphorated  oil  and  fluid  extract 
of  belladonna  leaves  twice  a  day  and  do 
not  strip  away  all  of  the  milk  at  milking 
time.  a.  s.  a. 


The  First  Perfect  Feeding 
Device  for  Cream  Separators 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  recklessly  untrue 
statements  and  claims  made  by  “desperate  would- be-competitors” 
struggling  to  retain  Cream  Separator  business  that  is  going  to  the 

United  States  Separator. 

We’  have  repeatedly  proved  by  the  records  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  at  Washington  and  by  the  records  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts,  also  by  the  records  of  International  Exposi¬ 
tions  and  National  Expositions,  that  most  of  the  claims  of  these 
would -be -competitors  are  false. 

They  are  using  desperate  and  false  claims  in  their  efforts  to 
make  it  appear  that  they  are  Lii’st  in  everything  desirable  in 
Cream  Separators. 

The  United  States  Separator  was  the  first  to  employ  a 
feeding  device  in  the  Separator  bowl  to  deliver  the  whole  milk 
beyond  the  cream  zone.  This  device  of  the  United  States  prevents 
all  conflict  of  currents  and  any  remixing  of  the  cream  and  skim- 
milk  in  the  process  of  separation.  It  is  far  superior  to  any 
f,split  wing”  device,  more  perfect  in  operation  and  has  won  the 
International  prize  for  the  most  perfect  separation. 

The  “disc”  Separator  could  not  use  this  device  and  in  its 
efforts  to  equal  the  device  of  the  United  States  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  an  inferior  expedient — the  “split  wing.”  But  the  “split 


wing 


does  not  enable  them  to  equal  the  United  States,  as  the 
records  show. 

The  United  States  Separator  was  the  first  to  distribute  the 
incoming  volume  of  whole  milk  back  of  the  cream  wall. 

The  United  States  Separator  was  the  first  to  use  nomiligned 
channels  for  the  currents  of  the  milk  through  the  Separator  bowl, 
on  which  it  holds  strong  patents,  and  no  others  can  use  this  con¬ 
struction  and  it  was  the  United  States  Separator  that  beat  the 
“disc”  Separator  at  the  greatest  International  contest  of  Cream 
Separators  ever  held. 

The  “disc”  Separator  has  never  been  able  .to  equal  this  test. 

•  It  was  the  United  States  Separator  that  beat  the  “disc” 
Separator  in  its  own  County  Fair  test  and  recovered  more  butter 
in  the  cream  than  the  “disc”  Separator  recovered. 

The  United  States  Separator  is  manufactured  under  patents 
owned  by  IT. 

The  United  States  Separator  is  the  originator  of  the  best 
things  in  Separator  Improvements. 

The  United  States  Separator  is  not  an  imitator  in  any 
particular. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

BELLOWS  FALLS.  VERMONT 


PBKKEOTION  SWING  STANCHION  aud 
Stable  Equipments.  Send  for  Booklet. 

Bates  &  Swift  Specialty  M  fg.  Co.,  Box  5,  Cnba.N.Y- 


rDIIMR'C  IMPROVED 
UKUmtJO  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB.  Box  Ml,  EorestvUle.  Oona. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

•  over  invented. 
Manufactured  aud  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


1rMORF  milk  raoMcowH 

mCHVG  WORK  FROM  HORSES  * 
Why  buy  feed  and  let  flies  rob  your  profits 

Keep  flies  olT  your  stack  and  they’ll  tako  on  ttcih.  Cows 
give  H  more  <k  richer  milk,  and  horses  do  more  aud  better 
work  on  less  feed.  Animals  pestered  by  flies  can't  digest 
I  food.  Shoo-Fly  keeps  off  flies  is  insects  in  pasture  long- 
1  er  thau  any  imitation.  Protect  your  stock  by  spraying 


ShooFly. 

■  ■Ill'll  III  I  '  I  lliill— Friend 

Kills  every  fly  It  -trikes  !  Ho.  worth  saves  S  qts.  milk. 
1  gal.  protects  3  animals  a  season.  Cures  all  sores,  and 
prevents  infection.  Heals  from  bottom  without  scab. 
Prevents  itching.  Nothing  better  for  galls.  Used  by 
leading  veterinarians  und  dairymen  since  1S85.  Write 
lor  ti-stimonlals.  Kills  lire  mid  mites  wherever  sprayed. 

Accept  no  substitute.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  send  bis 
name  and  $1,  and  we'll  send  enough  Shoo-Fly  io  protcot 
3  animals  SO  days  and  improved  S-tubo  gravity  spraver. 
Name  Kxp.  ofliee.  Ik*!  relit, tiled  if  anlmitln  not  protected 
I  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  131J  A'.  1  Oth  St.,IMtlln..I*a. 
^  Agent,  wanted  everywhere.  Special  terms.  Write  today. 


200 
to  900 
lbs. 


a.d  Galloway 

“BATH  IN  Q5L”  ‘ 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  niy  factory 
price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  “Bath  of  Oil.*' 
like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 

90  Days’ 

Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to$H0to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer— 
easiest  run— easiest  cleaned  10-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

663  Uullowny  8ta. ,  Waterloo,  la« 


iPOWN  FENC 


E) 

^  Strongest,  most  durable 
y  made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 

I  galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 

strong.Chicken  tight.  1 5  to  35c  per  rod. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept. 


Cow-Ease 


Keeps  Off 
Flies 

Makes  More 
Milk 


A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation — easily 
applied  by  spraying — enables  cattle  to  feed 
in  peace.  Never  makes  milk  taste  or  smell. 
Saves  its  cost  many  times  over  in  extra  milk. 

Free  Trial  Offer * 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with 
COW-EASE,  send  us  his  name  ana  we  will 
tell  you  how  to  get  a  GALLON  CAN  AND 
SPRAYER  FREE. 

Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

■i  _  - * 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  purchased  a  Master  Workman  gasoline 
engine  from  the  Temple  Pump  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  in  May,  1903.  I  did  not  get  a 
half  day’s  work 'out  of  it  until  October, 
1904.  and  in  that  lime  I  had  five  different 
experts  on  it.  It  beat  them  all  except  one, 
and  he  told  me  to  get  rid  of  it  and  buy 
another  make.  Finally  I  gave  it  away  and 
bought  a  live  horse-power  engine  of  another 
make.  It  is  a  very  good  one.  It  g6es 
when  I  start  it  and  runs  until  I  stop  it.  I 
don’t  think  I  ever  stopped  the  Master 
Workman,  a  dozen  times  in  the  three  years 
I  had  it;  but  I  have  turned  the  crank 
enough  in  efforts  to  start  it  to  create  en¬ 
ergy  to  carry  me  around  the  world  25 
times.  The  best  job  of  work  I  did  with 
it  was  to  saw  1G  cords  of  wood  twice  in 
two;  I  used  13  gallons  of  gasoline.  With 
my  new  engine  I  have  sawed  in  the  same 
place  20  cords  of  four-foot  wood,  twice  in 
two.  with  4%  gallons  of  gasoline — quite 
a  difference!  At  the  time  I  supposed  I 
was  the  only  one  who  got  bit,  but  I  see  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  I  am  not  alone.  If  I 
had  been  a  man  of  means  I  would  have 
tried  hard  to  see  how  much  compassion  the 
Temple  I’ump  Company  had :  but  being  a 
poor  man,  I  kept  quiet,  and  let  my  friends 
have  the  laugh  on  me.  e.  b.  r. 

Vermont. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
heard  from  farmers  who  say  they  have 
used  the  “Master  'Workman”  engine, 
and  are  satisfied  with  it.  We  have 
never  disputed  that  some  of  these  en¬ 
gines  work  all  right,  though  it  is  quite 
generally  said  that  they  are  badly  con¬ 
structed  as  to  workmanship,  and  that 
they  require  large  quantities  of  gaso¬ 
line.  But  our  point  from  the  first  is 
that  the  Temple  Pump  Co.  guarantee 
these  engines.  They  say  you  take  no 
chance  in  sending  them  money  in  ad¬ 
vance;  that  they  stand  by  it  in¬ 
definitely,  and  that  if  it  does  not  do 
as  promised,  you  return  it  and  get  your 
money  returned  less  freight  one  way. 
That  is  a  tempting  proposition,  but  we 
have  reported  the  experience  of  differ¬ 
ent  farmers  week  after  week,  who 
could  not  make  them  work,  and  could 
not  get  their  money  back.  We  simply 
want  them  to  live  up  to  the  promises 
which  induced  these  farmers  to  send 
them  their  orders  and  their  money. 

II.  Stciscl,  commission  merchant,  317-19 
Greenwich  street,  New  York. 

Present  rating  would  not  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  justify  shipments  on  account. 

For  Sale: — A  contract  for  10  shares 
of  stock  in  the  Monaton  Realty  Invest¬ 
ing  Corporation,  Times  Building,  New 
York  City  on  which  $100  has  been  paid. 
No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Address 
J.  IT.  W.,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  shipped  three  bushels  of  strawberries 
to  T.  S.  White,  Columbus,  O.,  on  June  20, 
1906.  He  first  denied  that  lie  got  them, 
but  when  I  showed  him  the  express  re¬ 
ceipt,  he  promised  to  pay,  but  never  did. 
Can  you  collect  it?  w.  j.  a. 

Ohio. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  can  get 
it  or  not.  We  have  been  trying  with¬ 
out  success  so  far.  We  have  placed  it 
with  our  attorney'  for  collection,  but  in 
any'  event  the  inducements  for  other 
growers  to  ship  Mr.  White  are  not 
overpowering. 

A  neighbor’s  son,  Whose  health  demands 
light  labor,  has  an  offer  from  the  Ontario 
Correspondence  School  of  Veterinary  Sci¬ 
ence.  London,  Canada,  to  sell  books  at  .$3 
each,  and  memberships.  When  he  has  sold 
these  books  and  memberships  they  are  to 
start  a  branch  office  here  with  him  as 
head  of  the  office.  Do  you  know  this  firm  ? 
Are  they  all  right,  or  are  they  as  we  sup¬ 
pose — swindlers?  They  have  a  branch  office 
at  Detroit,  Mich.  G.  k. 

Illinois. 

Yes,  we  know  them.  They  have 
worked  this  game  for  years.  Of  course, 
the  branch  office  proposition  is  a  fake. 
They  make  it  as  an  inducement  to  get 
the  boys  to  sell  the  books.  Their  cor¬ 
respondence  course  is  a  dangerous  thing 
at  best.  Their  so-called  certificates  have 
no  standing  in  any  of  the  States,  and 
would  not  entitle  anyone  to  practice 
veterinary  medicine. 

May  31,  1907,  we  gave  H.  W.  Elder  & 
Co.,  Beebe  Plain,  Vt„  or  rather  their  trav¬ 
eling  man,  an  order  for  shrubs.  They  prom¬ 
ised  to  replace  anything  that  did  not  live. 
Of  the  order  a  lot  of  Double  White  Althaea 
and  four  Phlox  showed  no  sign  of  life.  We 
have  written  them  several  times,  but  they 
have  neither  replaced  nor  replied  to  our 
letter.  f.  e.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

We  received  the  above  complaint  in 
December,  1908.  We  wrote  the  com¬ 
pany  and  received  the  following  reply: 

Yours  of  13th  to  hand ;  note  contents. 
In  regard  to  F.  E.  B.,  of  Massachusetts, 
beg  to  say  that  we  sent  his  letter  to  agent, 
L.  M.  White,  of  Boston,  who  gets  his  stock 
of  us  and  uses  our  blank  orders,  and  not 
hearing  anything  from  White,  supposed  he 
had  arranged  matters  with  F.  E.  B.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  will  write  him  to  send  us  a  list 
of  stock  that  did  not  grow  we  will  see  that 
he  gets  it  in  Spring,  and  charge  same  to 
White,  as  we  do  not  guarantee  stock  to 
anyone,  and  are  not  responsible  for  any 
conditions  Mr.  White  might  make  to  in¬ 
fluence  a  sale.  h.  w.  ei.der  &  co. 

We  then  requested.  F.  E.  B.  to 
send  the  list,  which  he  did,  and  received 


their  acknowledgment,  but  he  has  never 
received  the  plants,  and  they  do  not 
respond  to  our  requests  for  explanation. 
The  transaction  is  now  two  y'ears  old, 
and  from  this  experience,  as  well  as 
from  their  own  letter,  growers  need 
not  expect  any  redress  for  plants  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  which  fail  to  grow, 
no  matter  what  promises  are  made  by 
their  agents. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Imperial 
Development  Co..  Vineland.  N.  J.,  and  25 
Liberty  street.  New  York?  Are  they  re¬ 
liable  and  apt  io  do  the  right  thing  by 
their  people?  I  agreed  to  purchase  one 
of  their  advertising  lots  located  at  Villa 
Park.  West  Hampton,  Long  Island:  was  to 
gel  it  for  the  cosl  of  making  deed  and 
other  expense  amounting  to  $18.60.  They 
were  to  use  my  name  as  reference  to  se¬ 
cure-  other  business.  T  would  .thank  you 
for  prompt  reply,  as  I  have  paid  but  $5  at 
yet,  but  the  balance  will  be  sent  to  the 
bank  for  collection  this  week,  and  if  no 
good  will  drop  at  that,  but  if  your  answer 
is  favorable  will  go  ahead.  friend. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  asked  the  company  for  a  de¬ 
scription  and  map  of  this  land,  but  they 
have  not  sent  it.  Our  information  is 
that  it  lies  about  a  half  mile  west  of 
the  depot.  The  ocean  is  to  the  east  of 
the  depot.  It  is  all  under  scrub  growth. 
Our  correspondent  concludes  his  report 
with  the  following  paragraph:  “All  it 
is  worth  is  on  paper  to  gull  the  poor 
New  Yorker!”  Of  course,  the  above 
scheme  is  a  fake;  $18.60 ’•would  be  a 
good  price  for  several  acres  of  it,  and 
there  would  probably  be  12  to  15  of  the 
lots  on  a  single  acre  as  they  would 
measure  it  out.  We  advise  our  friend 
to  drop  his  “five”  and  keep  out  of  such 
fake  schemes  in  the  future. 

Would  you  consider  it  a  safe  investment 
to  buy  a  10  or  40-acre  farm  in  Volusia 
County,  Florida,  from  E.  C.  Howe,  712  Hart¬ 
ford  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.  ?  He  has  a  per¬ 
sonal  indorsement  by  the  publisher  of 
“Woman’s  World.”  c.  l.  w. 

New  York. 

With  all  respect  to  the  “Woman’s 
World,”  we  cannot  indorse  the  invest¬ 
ment.  There  is*  any  amount  of  land 
in  that  section  of  Florida  that  can  be 
bought  for  the  taxes,  probably  for  50 
to  60  cents  an  acre.  Of  course  there 
is  some  fertile  land  in  the  State,  and 
you  would  have  to  pay  a  fair  price  to 
get  it,  but  that  is  not  the  kind  of  land 
that  you  usually  get  from  land  pro¬ 
moters’.  I  know  of  one  fairly  fertile 
farm  of  30  acres  nicely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  Crescent  Lake,  just  north  of 
Volusia  county,  that  can  be  bought  for 
$5  an  acre;  and  I  doubt  if  the  owner 
would  refuse  $3  per  acre  for  it.  We 
do  not  know  what  Mr.  Howe’s  farm 
would  cost  you,  but  as  a  general  rule 
northern  farmers  would  better  leave 
Florida  farms  alone  as  an  investment. 

I  have  read  the  “Publisher's  Desk”  de¬ 
partment  in  your  June  26th  issue  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  I  was  going  to  say 
pleasure,  but  really  it  gives  me  pain— not 
to  have  you  publish  it.  but  that  men  whom 
we  would  like  to  think  highly  of  resort 
to  such  tricks  to  get  small  sums  out  of 
the  unwary,  and  bleed  the  very  people 
whose  interests  they  are  supposed  to  serve. 
Surely  there  must  be  enough  honest  pub¬ 
lishers  to  kill  this  sort  of  thing  if  they 
would  all  take  the  stand  that  you  have. 

The  above,  in  reference  to  investments 
in  building  certificates,  stocks,  and  de¬ 
bentures  put  out  by  publishing  com¬ 
panies  to  their  subscribers,  is  from  a 
business  man  who  has  made  a  life  study 
of  the  publishing  business,  and  whose 
work  and  business  is  a  benefit  and  an 
edification  to  everyone  who  comes  in 
contact  with  him.  The  reform  move¬ 
ment  to  which  he  invites  the  attention 
of  honest  publishers  is,  however,  a  deli¬ 
cate,  not  to  say  difficult,  one  for  them 
to  approach.  His  own  feeling  suggests 
one  phase  of  the  difficulty.  We  prefer 
to  think  highly  pf  those  engaged  in  a 
line  of  business  similar  to  our  own. 
This  is  a  social  reason.  From  a  sense 
of  pride,  or  possibly  of  selfishness,  men 
dislike  to  reflect  on  a  general  line  of 
business  of  which  they  .themselves  are  a 
factor.  This  hesitation  is  probably  also 
influenced  by  business  considerations. 
Then  again,  there  are  some  who  would 
attribute  the  attempt  at  correction,  and 
the  necessary  exposure  of  prevailing 
methods,  as  inspired  by  a  sense  of 
rivalry;  and  men  hesitate  to  invite  any 
such  judgment  on  themselves.  Nor  can 
we  blame  them.  We  confess  that  we 
hesitated  for  full}'  two  years,  answer¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  questions  in  the  mean¬ 
time  by  mail  privately.  It  was  not  until 
the  volume  of  inquiry  had  become  so 
large  and  the  interests  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  so  paramount,  that  we  overruled  a 
personal  preference  and  concluded  to 
publish  the  facts  about  this  as  we  do  in 
other  cases.  There  is  an  apology  for 
other  honest  publishers  in  that  they  do 
not  discuss  these  matters  generally.  We 
do,  and  we  necessarily  faced  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  task  in  a  stern  demand  of 
duty  to  those  who  look  to  us  for  fair 
and  impartial  information  on  such  sub¬ 
jects.  J.  J.  D. 


AN  ABNORMAL  EGG. 

What  ailed  the  hen  that  laid  this  soft- 
shelled  egg,  with  its  attachment?  She 
seemed  dumpy  and  stopped  laying. 

Such  eggs  as  in  the  drawing  below, 
are  occasionally  laid,  but  we  have  no 
positive  knowledge  of  the  cause.  It 
may  be  put  in  the  same  class  of  natu¬ 
ral  peculiarities  as  double-yolked  eggs, 


soft-shelled  eggs,  etc.  The  hen’s  being 
dumpy  would  be  more  likely  to  be  the 
cause,  rather  than  the  effect  of  laying 
this  peculiar  egg.  Over-fat  hens  are 
likely  to  lay  soft-shelled  eggs.  The 
best  treatment  is  preventive.  Keep 
them  in  good  condition,  allow  them 
plenty  of  grit  and  shell  and  plenty  of 
green  food,  with  a  grass  run,  if  possi¬ 
ble.  C:  F.  BOEHLER. 

Experience  with  Cattle  Grub. 

On  page  562  the  cattle  grub  is  discussed. 
After  reading  the  article  I  am  induced  to 
volunteer  a  bit  of  information,  and  ask  a 
question  or  two.  At  the  first  appearance 
of  grubs  on  the  backs  of  cattle,  say  the 
last  of  February  or  first  of  March,  as  we 
have  noticed  it,  an  application  of  brine  or 
perhaps  two  applications,  say  a  week 
apart,  will  be  destructive  to  the  grubs  if 
applied  on  the  back  of  the  animal  infested. 
Or  we  have  just  merely  salted  our  cattle 
on  their  backs  a  few  times  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  with  as  good  a  result. 
The  brine  or  salt  does  not  hurt  the  ani¬ 
mal  or  hide  a  particle;  the  cattle  rather 
like  it,  and  it  is  an  easy  way  to  destroy 
grubs.  One  or  two  “campaigns”  of  this 
character,  if  generally  practiced,  ought  to 
rid  the  country  of  the  cattle  grubs.  We 
have  never  found  grubs  on  yearlings  or 
our  herd  bull.  Why  is  it?  Every  Spring 
prior  to  that  of  1909  our  cows  have  been 
infested  with  grubs,  and  we  always  fed 
grain  during  the  Winter  along  with  hay 
and  fodder.  But  during  the  Winter  of 
1909  we  fed  no  grain  at  all ;  only  good 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  with  grass  when¬ 
ever  the  ground  was  bare  enough  for  the 
cattle  to  get  it,  and  not  a  sign  of  grubs 
appeared  on  our  cattle  this  Spring ;  not 
one  could  be  found.  The  cattle  went 
through  in  good  condition,  and  to-day,  May 
31,  one  could  not  tell  but  what  these 
Polled  Durhams  had  been  grain  fed  all 
Winter.  Columbia  farm. 

Xauvoo,  Ill. 


A  PERFECT  COMBINATION 


THE  MODERN  SWING  STANCHION,  WATERING  BASIN, 
REVERSIBLE  MANGER  PARTITION,  STEEL  GUARD  RAILING, 

and  extension  bar  preventing  cattle  front  putting  head 
in  at  side.  A  whole  herd  of  cows  can  be  stanchioned  in  a 
jiffy— safe,  comfortable  and  clean. 

Write  to-day  for  hill  information  and  prices. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  Atlica,  N.  Y. 


Sunny  Slope  Farm  S.  C.  W,  Leghorns 

“WHICH  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED.” 

W'e  offer  Fine  Cockerels  from  our  1909  Breeding  Pens, 
at  Five  Dollars  each.  Also,  at  One  Dollar  each,  choice 
Cockerels  hatched  in  April  and  May  last,  front  selected 
yearling  mothers  whose  pullets’  records  in  flocks,  aver¬ 
aged  143  eggs  in  ten  months. 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  Grand  Yearling  Hens, 
selected  for  size.shape  and  great  laying  qualities,  at  Two 
Dollars  each.  We  will  sell  our  1909  Breeding  Hens  at 
One  Dollar  each.  These  have  produced  wonderful 
youngsters.  Reference  First  National  Bank. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  FARM,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS-Our  past  season’s  breeding 
ing  stock  and  March  and  April  batched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Alstynk  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility, 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


“THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD” 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


165-167  BROADWAY,  42  E.  MADISON  ST. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO- 


For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 

Get  better  value.  Save  money 
Deal  with  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur¬ 
chase, long  time  of  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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AJJSORBINE 


■Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  Stop  pain  from  a 
Splint, Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  Horse  Book  2  D  free*  $2.00  a 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

ABSORRINE,«JR.,for  mankind,$l. 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, En¬ 
larged  glanda,  veins  or  muscles — heall 
ulcere — allays  pain.  Book  Free. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money 


Refunded. 
NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
Distemper  Cure. 


$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles,  , 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Death  tho  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

*VVo  will  send  you  loo  lbs.  of  I)H. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
HALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
coats  you  $5.00*  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio 


For  Lame  Horses 

For  curb,  splints,  spavin,  wind  puffs,  sprains  or  swell¬ 
ings  of  any  kind,  use  Tuttle’s  Elixir.  Results  are 
quick  and  permanent.  Tens  of  thousands  of  farmers, 
the  owners  of  great  city  stables,  the  race  horse  men, 
all  swear  by 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Best  for  colic,  distemper  and  founder.  Also  makes 
the  most  effective  leg  and  body  wash. 

Only  60  cents  a  bottle  at  a  II  deal¬ 
ers.  Keep  Tuttle’s  Worm  Powders, 
Condition  Powders  and  Hoof  Oint¬ 
ment  on  hand  also.  If  not  at  your 
dealers,  we’ll  ship  by  express. 

Valuable  Vetorlnary  Book  Free. 
Write  for  a  copy  today.  Full  of 
Important  pointers  to  every  horse 
owner.  A  100-page  illustrated 
guide  free,  but  It  is  worth  dollars. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbollneum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  LTtesMnd&m.: 

li er  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  153. 


Ponltrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates 85  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  It.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, l’a 


C n  BAKKED  ROOK  HENS,  cheap.  Bred-to- 
lay  strain.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


S,  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

vigor  ami  quality 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


U/UITE  I  PfUlflRWQ  We  are  breeders  of  Single 
limit  LLlinUnno  and  Rose  Comb  White 

and  PEKIN  DUCKS.  WtT^wbVwV- 

andottes:  also  Imperial 
and  genuine  Japanese  breed  of  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  We  offer  eggs  of  the  above  kinds 
of  chickens  from  superior  prize  matings  for  $3  00 
per  setting,  $15.00  per  100.  Eggs  from  good  utility 
stock,  $1.50  per  setting,  $0.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Eggs 
from  Imperial  Pekins,  $1.50  for  10.  $8.00  per  100;  and 
Japanese  breed,  $2.50  for  10,  $15.00  per  100.  Largest 
plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators, 
10,000  eggs  capacity;  2,000  layers.  Stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  Correspondence  invited. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
July  9,  11*09.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
;i  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pny  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  or  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  )b.. 

.  25«@ 

.26 

.28® 

.31 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .24 

.26 

27® 

.29 

Gower  Grades  . 

.  .20 

@ 

.23 

24® 

.25 

Scue  Dairy,  best . 

.  .24 

@ 

.25 

.26® 

.28 

Common  to  G  jod. . . 

.  .20 

.22 

.23® 

.25 

Factory . 

@ 

.19 

.20^ 

09 

Packing  Stock . 

.  .16 

@ 

.18 

M  ILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.41  per 
411-quart  can.  netting  23$  cents  to 
shippers  In  the  20-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.  qt. 

.07® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best. . . 

...  .13 

(<v 

.14 

.18 

Common  to  Good. 

. ..  .10 

C<1 

.12 

.15® 

.16 

Skims . 

@ 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

KGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz... 

. . .  .28 

® 

.31 

.30® 

.36 

White,  good  to  choice.  .25 

(a 

.28 

.27® 

.30 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

...  .26 

(</ 

.27 

.28® 

.30 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .18 

@ 

.20 

.20® 

.22 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

. ..  2.75 

@ 

3.20 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

@ 

2.70 

Pea . 

...  2.60 

f" 

2.7> 

qt. 

.12 

Bed  Kidney . 

1.76 

® 

2.40 

White  Kldnev . 

...  2.10 

q< 

2.70 

qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Bye . 

<& 

3.75 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 15  @  .16 

Common  to  Good . HI  @  .13 

Olds . (It  .06 

German  Crop,  190S . 24  @  .26 


DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.  .08 1$®  .09 

.14 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good. 

.  .05 

@  .08 

.08® 

.12 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

@  .05 

cherries . 

@  .15 

lb. 

.20® 

.25 

Raspberries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

@  .18 

FltF.Sn  FltUITS 

Apples,  new.  bu . 

.  .75 

®  1.00 

ears,  Le  Conte,  bbl. . . 

6.00 

(a  7.00 

Strawberries. 

Up  River . 

.04 

@  .14 

.10® 

.18 

Oswego . 

.12 

( In  .18 

.15® 

.2(1 

Blackberries . 

.06 

®  .08 

qt. 

.10® 

.15 

berries,  lb . 

.05 

®  .10 

Huckleberries . 

.  .10 

®  .13 

qt 

.12® 

.18 

Gooseberries . 

.07 

®  10 

Reaches,  Ga.,  crate.... 

2.00 

®  2,25 

Watermelons, 

Fla..  100 . 

12.00 

<0. 15  00 

Muskmelons,  crate _ 

1.(0 

®  3.00 

V  EG 

1  ETA  BLES 

I’otatoes. 

Wholesale 

Reta 

Southern,  new . 

1.00 

@ 

2.50 

Asparagus,  fey.  preen 

doz . 

@ 

2  60 

Fey.  white _ 

1.75 

@ 

2.00 

Com.  to  good . 

.50 

@ 

1.00 

abbage.  100 . 

3.0(1 

@ 

4.00 

auliflowers.  L.  I.,  bbl. 

.75 

@ 

3.00 

Porn.  Jersey.  100 . 

1.00 

@ 

1.26 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.25 

ffl 

1 .00 

Lettuce,  bbl . 

Peas,  %  bbl.  bkt. 

.25 

(d\ 

.60 

each 

03® 

.05 

.50 

@ 

1 .26 

H  Pk 

40® 

.60 

Peppers  B  n.,  carrier.. 

<8) 

1.26 

lihubarb,  100  bunches. 
Radishes,  100  bunches, 

l.oo 

@ 

1.50 

.50 

@ 

.75 

beh. 

.03 

String  Beans,  bn . 60  @  1.25  qt.  .10®  .16 

Spinach,  bbl . 75  @1.00  pk.  .10®  .20 

Turnips, 

White,  bbl . 1.00  @  2.00 

Tomatoes. 

FIo-ida,20  qt.  carrier.  1.00  @2.00 
Del.  and  Ma .  1.25  @  1.50 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Chickens,  broilers,  lb... 

.20 

@ 

.23 

Fowls . 

.15 

@ 

.16 

Roosters . 

.09)4 

Ducks . 

.11 

Geese . 

.07 

@ 

.09 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  frozen,  best. 

.23 

@ 

.24 

.25® 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

•  IS 

® 

.20 

23@ 

.25 

common  Run . 

.12 

@ 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  pair . 

.40 

@ 

.50 

Broilers, 31b.  to  pr.,  lb. 

.25 

@ 

.30 

Fowls . 

.12 

<3 

.16 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.17 

® 

.18 

.20® 

.23 

Squabs,  doz . 

UK) 

@  3.50 

LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  10(1  lbs.. 

5.50 

6.75 

Bulls . 

@ 

5.00 

Cows . 

® 

5.00 

Calves. 

Crime  Veal,  lid  lb. . . 

6.00 

® 

9.25 

Culls....  . 

4.50 

5.50 

Sheep,  loo  lbs . 

3.50 

@ 

5.00 

\ )  no 

Hogs . 

8.00 

® 

845 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu . 

1 .38 

No.  2.  Red . 

1.45 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.70 

® 

.80 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.55 

® 

.64 

Rye . 

.90 

@ 

.91 

Barley . 

.68 

<€b 

.70 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  ¥1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 18.00  @19.00 

No.  2 . 16.00  @17.00 

No.  3 . 14.50  @15.50 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @16.00 

Clover . . 12.00  @14.00 

Wild  Hay . 10.IK)  @12.00 

Straw.  Rye . 25.00  @30.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  @13.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter.  Best  Creamery . 26®  .2614 

Fair  to  Good . 25@.25J4 

Eggs,  Fancy . 22@.23>$ 

Good  to  Choice . 19@  .20 

Lower  Grades . 16@  18 

Apples,  Choice,  bbl .  5.00@  7.U0 

Common  to  Good .  3.U0@  4.00 

Strawberries,  quart . 10®  .15 

Muskmelons,  crate .  1.25®  3.00 

Lettuce,  box . 25@  .40 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 26®  .27 

Lower  Grades . 23®  26 

Eggs . 20®  >24 


PRODUCTS.  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Quite  a  Load. — A  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
engine  recently  hauled  105  cars  loaded 
with  5,544  tons  of  coal  127  miles  in  about 
seven  hours.  The  entire  train,  including 
engine,  weighed  15,288,000  pounds,  and 
was  3,600  feet  long.  This  is  thought  to 
l>e  the  heaviest  train  ovei'  hauled  by  one 
engine. 

Potatoes. — Old  stock  is  practically  out 
of  the  market.  Receipts  from  the  South 
are  heavy  and  present  prices  low,  choice 
Cobbler  and  Rose  having  sold  under  $2 
per  barrel,  witli  under  grades  down  to  75 
cents.  The  outlook  for  the  North  Jersey 
crop  is  not  good,  owing  to  the  present  se¬ 
vere  drought,  which  strikes  the  plants  just 
as  the  tubers  are  trying  to  set. 

Shortages. — Probably  there  is  more  hard 
feeling  worked  up  over  this  matter  than 
any  other  one  item  of  the  produce  trade. 
When  a  man  sends  a  lot  of  goods  to  mar¬ 
ket  lie  expects  them  to  get  there — barring 
railroad  accident — and  naturally  feels  ex¬ 
asperated  when  they  do  not.  Of  course,  it 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  some  shrink¬ 
age  in  weight  in  transit  of  fruits,  vege- 
l allies  or  meats,  but  not  in  count  of  pack¬ 
ages.  Theft,  careless  handling  and  error 
in  count  at  shipping  or  receiving  points 
account  for  most  shortages. 

Railroad  companies  have  forces  of  de¬ 
tectives  constantly  looking  after  freight 
thieves,  considerable  plunder  being  recov¬ 
ered  and  an  occasional  thief  being  caught. 
Part  of  this  is  the  work  of  tramps  who 
break  into  freight  cars,  take  what  they 
can  use  and  leave  the  remnants  scattered 
about  ;  hut  there  are  also  evidences  of  well 
organized  gangs,  some  to  do  the  stealing, 
and  others  as  watchers  and  track  coverers. 
Goods  sent  by  express  are  supposed  to  lie 
under  the  eye  of  some  responsible  person 
until  delivery  is  made.  There  is  less 
breaking  open  of  fruit  packages  and  simi¬ 
lar  forms  of  stealing  hy  expressmen  than 
formerly,  because  express  companies,  on 
account  of  parcels  post  sentiment  and  other 
agitation  against  their  abuses  are  settling 
some  claims  that  they  formerly  bluffed  off. 

Goods  so  carelessly  handled  as  to  be 
practically  destroyed  are  sometimes  thrown 
away  hy  the  culprits,  who  hope  to  escape 
detection.  Some  men  are  so  conslitution- 
all.v  careless  that  they  can  scarcely  touch 
anything  more  perishable  than  an  anvil  or 
an  oak  joist  without  damaging  it,  hut  the 
bhggage  smasher  is  no  longer  a  joke,  and 
transportation  companies  are  anxious  to 
have  as  few  men  of  this  type  as  possible. 
Another  form  of  carelessness  is  slow  de¬ 
livery  of  express  packages.  Stuff  that 
should  have  been  at  the  sale  point  at  6 
a.  m.  does  not  get  around  until  10  a.  m.. 
when  trade  in  that  line  is  over  for  the  day. 
This  may  he  on  account  of  had  manage 
ment  at  the  distributing  point  or  because 
the  driver,  from  personal  spite,  oversight 
or  some  other  reason,  carts  the  stuff 
around,  instead  of  delivering  it.  Mention 


has  previously  been  made  of  express  goods 
being  taken  past  their  destination  twice, 
the  driver  stating  that  he  would  deliver 
then  when  he  got  ready,  merely  because 
he  had  a  personal  grouch  aganst  somebody 
in  the  store.  Such  childish  actions  on  the 
part  of  grown  men  sound  incredible,  yet 
the  writer  has  personally  known  such 
cases. 

Error  in  count  at  point  of  shipment  or 
receipt  is  a  common  fault  where  there  are 
a  large  number  of  small  packages.  It  re¬ 
quires  experience  to  tally  off  accurately  a 
carload  of  goods,  especially  when  there  are 
frequent  interruptions,  and  where  goods 
are  received  only  on  "shipper's  load  and 
count,”  special  care  should  be  used  at  the 
shipping  end.  a  double  check  being  put  on 
the  work  where  possible.  This  gives  the 
shipper  better  ground  for  the  assurance 
that  he  is  right.  Where  delivery  of  the 
same  class  of  goods  is  being  made  to  sev¬ 
eral  receivers,  one  may  get  an  excess  and 
another  run  short,  in  cases  where  each 
package  is  not  elearly  marked.  Some  re¬ 
ceivers  are  so  dishonest  as  to  keep  the 
extras  and  say  nothing,  though  they  know 
very  well  who  they  belong  to.  Another 
trick  is  the  shifting  of  tags  on  the  way, 
so  that  A  gets  B's  barrel  or  other  package 
and  B  gets  A’s.  This  shifting  may  he  done 
on  the  station  platform  at  shipping  point, 
while  the  expressman  was  busy,  by  the 
agent  of  some  snide  commission  house,  or 
hy  a  dishonest  express  agent  there  or  on 
the  train.  Several  clear  cases  of  such 
substitutions  have  been  noted,  one  recently 
in  which  the  culprits  were  caught. 

One  way  to  lesson  these  shortage 
troubles  is  to  mail  an  accurate  invoice  for 
each  lot  of  goods  and  keep  a  copy.  By 
writing  the  letter  with  a  hard  pencil,  using 
carbon  paper  underneath,  a  copy  can  be 
made  at  (lie  same  time,  and  these  filed  con¬ 
secutively  will  lie  a  complete  record  of 
shipments.  Then  instruct  t lie  commission 
man  to  notify  you  at  once  of  any  shortage 
so  that  claims  can  ho  made  without  delay, 
instead  of  letting  it  go  until  the  end  of  the 
season  aud  then  having  a  general  clear¬ 
ing  up.  Old  claims  are  hard  to  get  settled. 
To  save  time  during  a  rush,  letters  of  ad¬ 
vice  can  be  prepared  in  advance  aud  the 
date  and  amount  filled  in  In  half  a  minute. 

W.  w.  II. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Damage  from  Telephone  Line. 

What  can  I  do  with  an  abandoned  tele¬ 
phone  line,  where  the  wires  are  all  down 
and  lying  in  the  grain  field  all  over?  Some 
poles  have  broken  some  young  apple  trees. 
I  have  given  them  notice  to  pay  the  dam¬ 
age,  but  the  company  takes  no.  notice  at  all. 

New  Jersey.  c.  t. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  carry  poles  away 
and  to  proceed  to  sue  tiie  company  for  all 
t he  damage  they  did  to  you.  l'ou  should 
have  your  witnesses,  and  if  the  injury  is 
serious  get  photographs.  The  company  will 
settle  with  you  on  better  terms  if  you  have 
full  proof  of  the  injury.  Their  right  to 
put  up  wires  will  not  protect  them  in  their 
trespass  and  injury. 

Obligations  for  Parent’s  Board. 

A  man  and  his  wife  go  and  live  in  the 
house  of  an  unmarried  son.  The  father 
receives  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  sou’s  board, 
t  lie  mother  does  the  work  for  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  she  wants  to  help  her  son.  The 
father  makes  his  plans  to  he  away  from 
home  because  lie  thinks  it  best  and  wants 
to  travel  from  place  to  place,  hut  says 
when  he  goes  if  the  mother  works  for  the 
son.  the  son  must  board  her  and  stand 
the  expenses  of  the  home.  What  rights 
has  tiie  wife  under  New  York  laws? 

A  READER. 

In  the  absence  of  a  contract  there  is  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  either  lo  pay 

the  other.  Each  is  presumed  to  give  his 
or  her  labor  or  entertainment  rreo  to  tiie 
members  of  his  family.  Children  who  work 
for  parents  after  majority  work  as  chil¬ 
dren,  not  as  servants.  Neither  member  of 
tiie  family  can  collect  from  another  for 
work  or  hoard  except  upon  a  contract.  A 
claim  against  an  estate  for  tiie  board  of 

deceased  must  he  disallowed.  Strangers  deal 
with  each  other  on  a  business  basis,  but 
relatives  are  supposed  (o  he  animated  hy 
mutual  affection. 

Rights  of  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

Wiiat  right  has  a  man  to  kill  a  horse 
in  the  street  of  the  city  or  at  the  farm? 
My  daughter  went  to  the  city  with  my 

team,  and  a  man  hailed  her  and  told  her 
to  tell  me  that  if  he  saw  that  horse  in 

the  city  again,  he  would  shoot  him.  My 
horse  is  a  little  thin,  hut  he  is  not  lame 
nor  has  any  sores  or  galls.  I  am  a  poor 
man  and  cannot  buy  another.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  10  ouarts  of  grain  per  day  and  also 
stock  food  and  good  hay.  a.  f.  d. 

Massnchu  sells. 

'Hie  law  gives  the  society  the  right  to 
prevent  and  punish  any  cruelty  to  animals, 
hut  in  this  case  they  must  show  that  it 
is  cruel  to  use  a  thin  horse  otherwise  sound. 
Yon  should  explain  the  facts  to  any  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  society,  who  will  instruct  the 
agent  to  act  more  cautiously.  It  will  he 
helpful  to  get  written  statement  from  a 
veterinary.  You  may  explain  to  the  agent 
that  you  will  hold  him  liable  personally, 
for  lie  lias  no  right  to  shoot  a  horse  be¬ 
cause  it  is  thin.  It  should  be  worked  and 
driven  carefully. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 

We  absolutely  Guarantee 

Reliance  Air  Cooled  Engines  not  to 
fail  to  do  the  best  of  work  because  of 
heat.  Find  out  if  we  are  responsible. 
You  can  afford  to  buy  no  other  engine. 
Engines  for  every  purpose. 


We  have  the  following  Rebuilt, 
slightly  used  engines  replaced  by 


RELIANCE 

Gasoline  Engines 

One  12  and  one  4  1-2  Horse  Olds 

One  6  and  one  1  Horse  International 

Two  3  and  Two  6  Horse  Webers 

Two  5  Horse  Alamos 

Two  4  Horse  Websters 

One  7  Horse  Ohio 

One  8  Horse  Peerless 

and  others.  Get  our  Bargain  Prices. 

Get  our  Catalog  N 

Brackett,  Shaw  6  Lunt  Company, 

Somersworth,  N.  H.,  and  95  Haverhill  St., 
BOSTON. -MASS. 


United  States 
Rubber  Company 

42  Broadway,  New  York,  July  1,  1909 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  has  this  day  declared  from  its 
net  profits  a  quarterly  dividend  of  Two  IVr  Cent, 
on  tiie  First  Preferred  Stock  (including  all  out¬ 
standing  old  "Preferred"  Stock),  and  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  One  aud  One-half  Por  Cent,  on  tiie 
Second  Preferred  Stock  of  this  Company,  to  Stock¬ 
holders  of  record  at  3  P.M.on  Thursday,  July  15th, 
1909,  payable,  without  closing  of  the  Transfer 
Books.  July  31st,  1909. 

JOHN  J.  WATSON,  Jr..  Treasurer. 


Baby  Chicks  lOc.IOacli.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
“  from  free  range.  Selected,  healthy  stock.  Write 
for  discount  on  100  lots.  Can  furnish  in  any  number. 
Distance  no  objection.  Cir,  free.  Address  ( 'lias.  R. 
Stone,  Baby  ChickFarm.Staatsburg-on-Hndsou.N.Y 


WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 

Prompt  sales.  Uighest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BltO. 

147  lteade  Street,  New  York. 


JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


WE  CAN  HANDLE 

your  Cherries,  Currants,  and  all  kinds  of 
Fruits  and  Produce. 

Tell  us  what  you  will  have.  Write-  for  booklet 
and  market  information. 

Myers,  Weil  <&  Co. ,670  BrondwnyAv., Cleveland, O 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  ail  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Peaches,  Ret¬ 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  I  lot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1  3th  St..  New  York- 


pi.K.-VSK  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  ill  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Kggs.  Poultry,  Pork.  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples.  etc.  E.  It.  IVOOIIWAltll,  Sll‘2  Greenwich  SI..  \.  Y, 


TO  LARGE  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  GROWERS. 

Send  for  particulars  about  how  to  make  your  own 
stiles.  Avoid  tricky  Commission  Merchants,  etc. 

Join  a  Shippers  Organization  who  use  Bonded 
Brokers  aud  Commission  Merchants.  Our  Credit 
Book  shows  tho  financial  responsibility  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  firms  who  can  liny  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  125,000  firms  fisted. 

This  organization  ami  its  management  is  vouched 
for  by  the  best  authorities.  You  are  behind  tin-  times 
if  you  don’t  at  least  learn  about  it.  Booklet  free, 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO.,  -  -  34  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


WANTED 


50  APRIL  OR  MAY  HATCHED  PULLETS. 

White  Leghorns  Preferred. 

NT  BIN  GUAM,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most,  of  them  are  without  experience  but  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us.  Stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Address:  TIIE  Jl.  A.  A  I.  A.  S., 

174  (second  Ave.,  New  York  City 


FOIt  SALE — 20(1  *ere  dairy  farm,  near  city.  Great  producer,  Hue 
water  supply.  Mrs.  C.  It.  Knapp,  40-16  Girard  Ave.,  Phila.,  fa. 


an  me  rernie 


2UU  rARMS  POR  SALE 

Valley  from  5  to  200iaeres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New 
catalog  and  map.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


FHR  CAj  C — 140  Acres.  12-room  house,  2 
lUH  OHL.  Chains. granary  and  chicken-house. 
Plenty  of  fruit,  mile  to  macadam  road.  Price 
$2000.  Q  cash.  Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owogo,  N.  Y. 


The  rural  new-yorker 


July  17,  1009. 
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HUMOROUS 


Ilow  clear  to  my  heart  is  the  old-fashioned 
bonnet, 

The  old-fashioned  bonnet  that  Nell  used 
to  wear. 

Without  any  plums  and  red  cherries  stuck 
on  it  — 

The  bonnet  that  didn’t  want  false  curly 
hair ! 

The  dishpan  effect  may  be  stylish  and 
stunning. 

The  waste  paper  basket  that’s  lately 
come  in 

May  be  quite  the  rage  and  recherche  and 
cunning. 

But  give  me  the  hat  she  tied  under  her 
chin. 

— London  Opinion. 

She:  How  did  he  make  his  money? 
I  always  heard  he  was  a  wild  youth. 
He:  Oh,  he  harvested  his  wild  oats  and 
made  a  new  breakfast  food. — Yale  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Uncle  Ellery:  Now  I’ll  learn  ye  to 
milk  the  cow.  Nephew  from  the  City: 
Oh,  unkie,  I’m  kind  er  ’fraid  o’  the 
cow;  couldn’t  I  just  as  well  learn  on 
the  calf? — Life. 

The  Judge:  You  say  that  because  of 
injuries  inflicted  by  your  wife  you  have 
been  unable  to  pursue  your  vocation ! 
What  is  your  business,  sir?  “Your 
honor,  I’m  a  lion-tamer.” — Life. 

The  Doctor:  Young  man.  it  will  not 
do  for  you  to  stick  in  an  office.  You 
must  get  out  of  doors — must  have  air. 
By  the  way,  what  is  your  occupation? 
Patient :  I  am  an  aeronaut. — Scraps. 

“For  my  part  I  don’t  see  any  more 
harm  in  a  game  of.  cards  than  in  a 
game  of  chess.”  “But  consider  the  as¬ 
sociations.”  “What  associations?”  “Why, 
at  chess  you  play  with  two  bishops, 
while  at  cards  you  play  with  four 
knaves.” — Tit-Bits. 

T he  country  parson  was  condoling 
with  the  bereft  widow.  "Alas !”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  earnestly,  “I  cannot  tell  you 
how*  pained  I  was  to  learn  your  hus¬ 
band  had  gone  to  heaven.  We  were 
bosom  friends,  but  we  shall  never  meet 
again.” — Credit  Lost. 

“I  thought/’  growls  the  discontented 
constituent,  who  is  also  the  ultimate 
consumer,  “that  you  fellows  down  in 
Washington  were  going  to  reform  the 
tariff.”  “We  did,”  explains  the  states¬ 
man.  “We  did:  But  every  time  we  got 
it  reformed  the  blamed  thing  backslid.”- 
—Life. 

The  hard-looking  customer  had  been 
arrested  for  stealing  an  umbrella. 
“What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?” 
asked  the  magistrate.  “Are  you  guilty 
or  not  guilty?”  “I’m  guilty,  y’r  wor¬ 
ship,”  answered  the  prisoner.  “The  um¬ 
brella  had  the  name  of  J.  Jones  on  the 
handle,  S.  Brown  stamped  on  the  in¬ 
side  o’  the  cover,  an’  I  stole  it  from  a 
man  named  Robinson.” — Ally  Sloper’s 
Half  Holiday. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  8. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  pledse  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  "Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

'  Tells  all  about  Point  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by'  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money.  - 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


- HAVANA  LOW  WAGONS 


“Fun  on  the  Farm?”  Well,  yes,  when  you 
have  the  right  kind  of  tools  to  work  with. 
And  the  right  kind  of  tools  makes  work  a 
pleasure.  Our  Low-Down  Handy  Wagon, 
with  steel  or  wood  wheels,  is  the  right  kind. 
You  can  have  our  catalogue  for  the  asking.  -  , 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  Havana.  III. 


Quality  in  Tools 

Tools  for  the  workshop,  farm  or  home  must  be  tools  of  quality. 
A  plane,  for  instance,  to  smooth  a  board  properly,  must  nave  a 
keen  blade,  carefully  adjusted — its  surface  must  be  true  and  it 
must  fit  the  hand. 

mu  mm 

Tools  anti  Cutlery 

are  carefully  inspected,  adjusted  and  tested  before 
leaving  the  factory. 

Look  for  the  Keen  Kutter  trademark  on  every  tool 
you  buy — it  guarantees  the  tool  to  be  satisfactory  or 
money  refunded. 

The  name  Keen  Kutter  covers  a  full  line  of  tools  for 
shop,  garden  and  farm,  as  well  as  scissors,  shears, 
pocket  knives,  razors  and  table  cutlery. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.).  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


GRAY’S 


Practical, dura¬ 
ble  and  econ- 
o  in  i  c  a  1  in  a  - 
'chinery.  Write 
for  illustrated 
catalogue 
showing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  our  full  line. 

A.  W.  GRAY'S  SONS,  51  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs.  VL 


THRESHERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
and  WOOD  SAWS.  Highest  Grade. 


SELF -FEED 
FULL  CIRCLE 

Capacity:  12  to  18  tons  pep  day 

feed  la  simple  and  effective;  ltsaveshard  labor  and  adds^.  to  ca  par  it; 
when  working;  no  holes  to  dig.  Tyer  stands  up  to  do  his 
dust,  mud  or  enow.  Low  bridge,  less  tlian  eight  Inches  high. 

Adapted  for  work  at  bank  barns.  We  also  build  a  Belt  Power 

Sandwich  Manufacturing  Companyi 

167Maln  Street,  ^  Sandwich,  III. 


Economical  In  help 
and  power.  The  self- 
to capacity.  It. stands  on  its  wheels 
work;  no  getting  down  In  the 
Easily  and  quickly  set  for  work. 
Press.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Gut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  Ii  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WARS AW-W1LKINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  W.  Y.  j 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  HouP 


A  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine  for  Silo  Filling 

with  or  without  Spraying,  Pumping,  Feed 
Grinding,  Sawing,  Lighting  or  other  outfits . 

Write  us  for  particulars  if  you  live  within 
200  miles  of  US. 

We  give  expert  advice  about  equipment  for 
your  requirements  and  if  you  mean  business 
will  send  our  representative  to  call  on  you 
free  of  charge. 

Water  Supply  Systems  for  Country  Homes. 

W.  D.  DUNNING,  Gas  Engine  Dept., 

325  W.  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

See  our  exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Baldwln  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power,  In  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  Ughtpower  engines.  You’ll  find  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  best  after  careful  Investigation.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  fill  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  fly  whee’,  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  We  will 
eavo  you  money  ,if  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 

The  Belcher  A  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75, 

Chlcopoe  Fall* 

Mass* 


THE  PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  lest  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  neverdisappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the.  Work 
claimed  for  it.  1  .  * 

1  If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10  Shortsville.N. 


SMALLEY  FILLERS 

Solid  construction  throughout.  Safety  Fly¬ 
wheel,  Belt-pulley  and  Feed  Controller.  Length 
of  cutclianged  in  a  moment.  Knives  clear  easy 
because  beveled  on  out  edge.  One  piece  knife 
head  strongest  made.  Gear  and  sprockets 
covered  by  shields— safest  cutter  to  operate. 
Blower  most  powerful  built— throivs  the  fodder 
as  wel  1  as  blaivs  it.  Write  for  booklet 
and  get  details. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Box  1  I,  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 


ROSS 

I  ®  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 
■  ■  FEED  TABLE 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Made 
in  sizes$ 
to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  59  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

Wo  also  make  ROSS  SI10S  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


Abenaque  Water  Supply  Systems 

and 

Pumping  Plants 


Are  described  in  detail  in  our  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  can  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O.” 

Abenaque  Machine  Works West  vlrmonttation’ 

Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 


GREEK!  MOUNTAIN 

SII/OS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unaoproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  ,'terature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

322-324  BROADWAY,  Albany,  M.  Y. 
FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


WEEDSPORT  IMPROVED  SILO 

with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing  and  interchange¬ 
able  doors;  best  silo 
made;  white  pine,  Nor¬ 
way  pine,  spruce,  cy¬ 
press;  hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  farmers  are  us¬ 
ing  them.  Brutus,  Ca¬ 
yuga  and  Seneca  hay 
racks;  handy,  cheap,  well  made  and  durable, 
i  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  C0„  Weedsport,  New  York. 
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5  J  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*&"{}  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”a“4  dS 

KDWAKD  It.  TAYLOlt,  Form  Ian,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Vnr.  T.YVITT.  Nn  4004.  NTT.'W  vnpv  Trriv  01  innn 


A  MARSHALL  STRAWBERRY  PLANT  GROWN  AT  HOPE  F\RM.  Fig.  394.  SEE  HOPE  FARM  NOTES.  PAGE  691. 
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OATS  IN  SOUTHERN  ALABAMA. 

The  picture  given  at  Fig.  395  shows  an  oat  har¬ 
vest  in  Baldwin  Co..  Ala.  This  crop  was  grown  on 
very  poor  soil,  and  made  a  good  yield.  We  print 
the  picture  to  show  how  such  oats  are  grown  in 
the  Gulf  States.  Instead  of  broadcasting  the  grain 
nr  drilling  close  together  the  oats  are  put  in  drills 
or  furrows  very  much  as  we  plant  fodder  corn  in 
the  North.  Bv  comparing  the  width  of  these  drills 
with  the  size  of  the  men  you  will  see  how  far 
apart  they  are  put.  Sometimes  these  furrows  are 
tunneled  out  with  a  small  plow,  and  the  oats  scat¬ 
tered  thickly  along.  There  is  time  enough  in  the 
long  southern  season  to  grow  cow  peas,  Crimson 
clover  or  other  crops  following  the  oats. 


GOOD  SENSE  ABOUT  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES 

On  page  644  1  notice  you  ask  for  opinions  on 
farmers’  institute  work,  i  do  not  think  that  there 
ii;  any  question  that  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good.  In  my  opinion  one  thing  that  should  be 
guarded  against  is  the  sending  out  of  young  men  who 
have  not  had  practical  experience  in  the  work  that 
they  are  talking  about.  At  an  institute  that  I  at¬ 
tended  last  Winter,  the  effect  of  a  good  address  was 
entirely  lost  by  the  inability  of  the  speaker  to  an¬ 
swer  correctly  a  comparatively  simple  question  on  the 
subject  that  he  had  been  speaking  about.  My  ob¬ 
servation  has  been  that  the  men  on  the  back  seats  get 
more  benefit  from  the  discussions  and  answers  to 
questions  than  they  do  from  the  address  of  some  of 
the  younger  institute  workers  who  have  been  out  of 
college  but  a  year  or  two,  and  who  are  quite  apt  to 
use  too  many  technical  terms.  Plain  everyday  lan¬ 
guage  from  men  who  have  actually  worked  at  the 
branches  of  farming  they  are  talking  about  is  what 
COUntS.  L.  C.  WILLIAMS. 

You  ask  for  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  relations 
of  farmers'  institutes  to  the  farmers.  From  my  ob¬ 
servation  of  them  held  at  our  Grange  they  are  far 
from  being  practical.  They  are  talking  to  kill  time 
and  for  money.  When  we  ask  them  for  more  definite 
directions  or  to  be  more  explicit,  they  switch  off  on 
another  tack,  leaving  us  where  we  were  in  the  dark. 
What  we  want  is  men  who  can  do  things  and  show 
others  how  to  do  them.  h.  h allen back. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THOSE  FINE  ASPARAGUS  STALKS. 

On  page  501  were  shown  some  stalks  of  asparagus 
grown  by  C.  \V.  Prescott.  Were  these  plants  grown  on 
tile  experiment  farm  which  Mr.  Prescott  told  us  about 
last  year? 

Yes,  the  two  stalks  of  asparagus  were  grown  on 
the  three-acre  fertilizer  area  of  the  station  here, 
and  are  a  part  of  the  experiment  looking  towards 
eradicating  the  rust.  This  field  was  part  of  an 
“abandoned"  farm  and  was  cleared  of  birches  16 
to  2Q  years  old,  and  was  full  of  “piper"  or  “witch” 
grass.  The  soil  was  sandy  loam  (good  corn  land), 
and  was  quite  level,  being  a  little  higher  in  the 
middle  of  the  field.  It  was  plowed  the  middle  of 
May,  1906,  nine  inches  deep:  wheel-harrowed  eight 
times,  lapping  one-half  each  time.  Each  acre  had 
2,000  pounds  lime.  1.000  pounds  fine  ground  bone, 
550  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  600  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  These 
chemicals  were  applied  June  20  to  26.  and  well  har¬ 
rowed  in.  Two  bushels  of  buckwheat  to  the  acre 
were  sown  on  July  18.  and  well  harrowed  with 
smoothing  harrow;  July  19  rolled  whole  piece. 
September  19  buckwheat  was  plowed  under  3 Yi  feet 
tall  and  very  even  and  thick.  September  29  whole 
piece  was  wheel-harrowed,  and  again  October  3. 
October  5  sowed  rye  thickly  and  next  day  rolled. 

In  1907  I  plowed  rye  in  (five  to  six  inches  tall) 
on  April  17  to  23 ;  April  25  harrowed  well,  and  on 
April  26  rolled  and  laid  out  in  40  plots.  April  30 
began  to  make  furrows;  went  twice  in  a  row,  made 
five  furrows  in  each  plot,  planted  one-year-old  Ar 
genteuil  roots  2rl>  feet  apart  in  the  row,  rows  five 
to  the  rod.  May  10  hoed  green  rye.  which  did  not 
decay ;  cultivated  and  hoed  during  the  Summer  when 
necessary.  Beetles  and  slugs  were  kept  down  by 
using  dry  Boxal  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
dew  was  on.  August  16  there  were  some  stalks 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diamenter  and  five  feet 
three  inches  tali.  August  20  I  sowed  12  bushels 
of  oats  on  the  three  acres  and  cultivated  in.  Sep¬ 
tember  7  not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen.  September  16 
all  nice  and  green;  no  rust.  December  12  oats  all 
green  and  alive;  January  12.  1908,  oats  all  green 
and  alive.  Tops  were  cut.  carried  off  the  field  and 
burned;  all  plots  fertilized  differently.  Bed  cut  four 
times  and  produced  good  grass ;  well  cultivated  and 
hoed  during  the  Summer. 

In  1909  tops  were  heavy  and  all  wheel-harrowed 
in,  leaving  ground  rather  rough.  We  began  cutting 


May  7,  and  continued  till  June  6.  Many  stalk- 
weighed  four  to  five  ounces;  10  inches  long.  The 
plot  produced  over  two  tons  of  fine  asparagus.  \\  e 
stopped  cutting  June  6;  stalks  on  June  20  were  five 
to  seven  feet  tall,  and  some  are  1V>  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  growing  well  and  not  a  slug  to  be  seen. 

C.  \V.  PRESCOTT. 

SOME  STRAWBERRY  MATTERS. 

Keep  Away  From  Old  Sod. 

r  have  a  piece  of  old  meadow  which  lias  been  in  sod 
for  some  years.  1  intend  to  plow  it  this  Fall,  manure 
in  Spring  and  then  plant  to  strawberries.  Is  this  right? 

No.  You  are  likely  to  have  a  double  trouble  on 
hand  at  once  if  you  plant  strawberries  on  an  old  sod. 
The  weeds  and  old  grass  will  work  in  and  make  cul¬ 
tivation  a  nuisance.  Such  old  meadows  arc  usually 
filled  with  white  grubs — the  worst  insect  pest  for 
strawberries.  The  safest  place  to  plant  strawberries 
in  on  soil  where  crops  have  been  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated  for  at  least  one  year — two  would  be  better. 
Such  cultivation  kills  out  weeds  and  white  grubs. 
We  have  a  piece  of  sod  which  we  would  like  to 
put  in  strawberries  next  Spring,  and  expect  to  take 
the  risk  after  the  following  preparation.  Plow  the 
sod  at  once  after  haying  and  sow  fodder  corn  in 
drills.  Give  the  most  thorough  culture — working 
with  horse  cultivator  at  least  a  dozen  times  before 
the  corn  is  cut.  This  will  tear  up  and  destroy  the 
old  sod  and  kill  many  of  the  grubs.  In  September 
sow  rye.  Give  a  good  coat  of  manure  in  Spring  and 
plow  all  under.  Even  with  this  the  white  grubs  may 
work  great  injury  to  the  plants. 

The  White  Grub. 

My  land  is  infested  with  white  grabs:  they  are  from 
1  I/,  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  alwut  as  thick  as  a  lead 
pencil,  with  a  black  head.  They  destroy  my  strawberries 
by  cutting  off  the  roots.  They  are  worst  in  dry  weather, 
hut  they  were  ending  them  off  last  Spring,  and  the 
weather  was  very  wet.  Would  it  he  possible  to  dissolve 
some  kind  of  poison  in  water  and  pour  a  small  quantity 
around  the  roots  to  kill  them,  or  would  it  kill  the  plants? 
They  also  damage  potatoes  by  boring  through  the  tube  rs. 

Glen  Hope.  Pa.  o.  d. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  way  of  killing  white 
grubs  when  they  are  once  at  work  in  the  soil.  Any¬ 
thing  that  would  kill  the  grub  would  be  like’y  to 
hurt  the  strawberry  plant,  and  it  would  cost  too 
much  to  put  it  on.  The  only  sure  way  is  to  plant 
on  soil  where  there  are  no  grubs,  if  you  can  find  it. 
Thorough  cultivation  during  late  Summer  is  the 
surest  cure  for  these  grubs,  for  this  will  destroy 
thousands  of  the  eggs  and  young  insects. 

Strawberries  in  Corn. 

Can  I  set  a  few  acres  of  strawberries  in  corn  the  last 
time  I  cultivate  the  corn?  The  land  is  very  fertile 
new  ground  that  has  been  cultivated  in  corn  two  years, 
and  is  in  very  good  condition :  can  apply  fertilizer  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  make  a  good  hill  to  set  them.  Would 
you  advise  Fall  setting?  If  so.  what  month  would  you 
advise,  and  shall  I  get  a  fair  crop  the  following  Spring? 
The  land  is  very  rich  limestone  soil.  c.  s.  w. 

Atkius,  Va. 

You  cannot  grow  good  strawberries  in  this  way, 
since  you  cannot  give  the  plants  good  culture,  and 
the  corn  will  give  too  much  shade.  The  strawberry 
needs  sun  and  air.  Some'  gardeners  plant  early 
sweet  corn  among  the  Spring-planted  berries  and  give 
good  culture.  They  get  the  corn  off  early  and  leave 
the  ground  for  the  berries.  We  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  growing  berries  among  other  crops.  Bet¬ 
ter  give  them  a  full  show.  Spring  is  the  best  time 
for  setting.  We  plant  mostly  in  Spring,  hut  at  any 
time  from  the  middle  of  June  till  October  provided 
the  soil  is  moist.  These  Summer  set  plants  will 
not  give  you  a  full  crop. 

Oats  for  a  Mulch. 

lias  it  proved  a  success  to  sow  oats  in  a  strawberry 
bed  after  the  last  working,  and  let  them  go  down  as  a 
mulch?  If  so.  how  long  before  they  would  freeze  down 
should  they  he  sowed?  lias  it  been  proved  that  more 
strawberries  of  as  good  size  can  be  grown  h.v  the  hill 
system  as  there  can  in  the  matted  or  hedge  row?  h.  h. 

From  our  limited  experience  we  do  not  call  this 
mulching  with  oats  a  success.  While  the  oats  are 
growing  we  want  to  cultivate  the  crop.  In  a  dry 
season  the  oats  are  as  had  as  weeds,  taking  moisture 
from  the  soil  and  interfering  with  growth.  There 
are  some  cases  where  growers  report  good  results 
from  this  practice,  hut  it  pays  us  better  to  give 
thorough  culture  through  the  Fall  and  then  cover 
•with  manure  or  straw.  We  think  most  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  who  sow  oats  in  this  wav  have  large  crops  and 
find  it  hard  to  obtain  mulch.  No  one  seems  to  have 
proved  anything  definite  about  hill  or  matted  row 
culture  except  that  it  is  a  matter  of  variety.  Some 
kinds  evidently  are  better  suited  to  matted  rows 
where  they  can  make  many  runners.  We  prefer 
hills,  as  we  get  more  and  better  berries  in  that  sys¬ 
tem. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  MANURE. 

I  was  Viroiight  up  on  a  farm  to  plow  green  sward,  and 
we  spread  tin  manure  on  the  land  before  it  was  plowed. 
It  seems  to  me,  and  I  have  tested  it  thoroughly,  that 
manure  goes  down  (after  plowing  in  the  old-fashioned 
way).  We  put  on  the  Cutaway  and  smoothing  harrow 
to  mix  it  and  get  it  hack  to  the  top  of  the  ground  again. 
Why  not  plow  first,  then  put  on  harrow,  mixing  the  sur¬ 
face  thoroughly,  and  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  fertilizer? 
1  have  tried  this  method  for  the  past  four  years  and  find 
it  not  only  works  better  than  the  old  way.  but  I  get 
much  better  results?  fron:  the  manure.  What  do  other 
people  think?  1  have  tried  ground  that  has  been  plowed 
the  year  before  with  the  same  results.  m.  i,.  e. 

Norwich.  Conn. 

When  we  call  for  a  discussion  of  this  we  shall 
probably  find  people  coming  with  exactly  opposite 
opinions  and  proving  them  by  their  results.  We 
shall  have  to  consider  both  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  condition  of  the  manure.  In  a  heavy, 
compact  soil  we  should  plow  the  manure  under.  It 
would  help  open  and  break  up  such  a  soil,  and  the 
plant  food  in  it  would  not  he  likely  to  leach  away. 
This  would  he  best  for  coarse  manure  such  as  F 
usually  hauled  to  the  field  and  spread  on  the  sod. 
In  light  open  soil  we  would  prefer  to  have  the 
manure  nearer  the  surface,  as  there  would  he  more 
danger  from  leaching  if  it  were  plowed  under.  The 
most  economical  plan  on  many  farms  is  to  haul  the 
manure  at  frequent  intervals  and  spread  it  on  the 
sod.  Then  this  sod  is  plowed  and  the  manure  put 
under  with  it.  Of  course  in  such  practice  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  plow  first,  then  spread  the  man¬ 
ure  and  harrow  it  in.  The  condition  of  the  man¬ 
ure  also  counts.  When  manure  has  been  fermented 
it  comes  out  of  the  pile  fine  and  open  so  it  can  he 
spread  almost  like  fertilizer.  It  would  he  a  mis¬ 
take  to  plow  this  fine  manure  under,  for  it  is  much 
better  harrowed  into  the  upper  soil.  Coarse  chunks 
of  manure  spread  on  the  surface  cannot  be  harrowed 
in  like  fine  manure,  and  on  most  soils  we  should 
prefer  to  plow  them  under. 


THE  MILK  BUSINESS. 

The  trouble  with  the  milk  business  comes  in  when  we 
have  to  juit  down  $.'50  per  ton  for  mill  feed,  and  some 
people  seem  to  he  looking  for  just  such  trouble.  The 
dairymen  have  become  too  careless  about  their  meadows, 
and  are  depending  loo  much  on  the  feed  store.  They 
have  simply  got  to  stop  this  or  go  out  of  business.  Milk 
is  not  going  up,  and  feed  is  nol  going  down. 

That  is  what  we  get  from  a  man  who  is  making 
money  from  cows.  “That  awful  grain  bill”  has  hurt 
us  both  ways.  It  drives  the  cost  of  milk  out  of  all 
reason  and  gets  men  in  the  "feed  stoic  habit,"  so 
that  they  let  their  meadow  go  to  the  dogs — or  wood¬ 
chucks.  Clover,  oats  and  peas  or  Alfalfa  would 
cut  that  feed  hill  down,  as  anyone  can  see  who  will 
take  a  trip  through  the  dairy  regions  near  Syracuse. 
N.  Y.  Part  of  the  money  spent  for  feed  might  well 
go  to  buy  lime  which  will  give  us  better  clover  and 
a  better  chance  at  Alfalfa.  We  must  include  the 
robber  cow  and  the  feed  bill  among  the  other  middle¬ 
men  who  take  most  of  the  price  of  milk. 


PARCELS  POST  NEEDED. 

The  express  companies  not  only  prevent  us  from 
having  a  fair  parcels  post,  but  spoil  many  a  chance 
to  develop  a  good  retail  trade.  A  farmer  some  3fi 
miles  from  New  York  started  to  ship  goods  direct 
from  the  farm  to  city  people,  lie  obtained  the  cus¬ 
tomers  and  started  in.  Early  on  the  morning  of  July 
1  he  sent  a  shipment  by  express.  It  was  not  deliv¬ 
ered  until  past  noon  on  the  next  day.  The  customer's 
report  follows : 

My  servant  took  the  package  and  signed  the  hook  before 
I  saw  it.  Every  egg  except  40  was  broken.  I  telephoned 
and  had  the  hall  hoy  call  the  expressman  hack.  lb' 
would  not  take  the  package,  as  my  girl  had  signed  the 
hook.  I  just  write  you  this  to  tell  you  how  very  badly 
the  express  company  has  acted.  1  will  pay  for  the  eggs. 
Do  not  ship  anything  more,  for  I  cannot  have  this  con¬ 
stant  worry  with  the  express  company. 

A  short  time  before  a  shipment  of  broilers  had 
been  made  to  this  same  customer.  They  were 
so  long  on  the  road  that  they  were  spoiled  when  re¬ 
ceived  and  of  course  refused !  We  have  had  very 
much  the  same  experience  with  fruit.  Customers 
will  not  stand  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  defective 
express  service  and  thus  they  give  up  trying  to  buy 
goods  direct  from  the  farm,  and  go  back  to  the 
dealers — paying  large  prices  for  what  they  can  get 
In  England  and  Europe  such  goods  are  promptly 
carried  by  mail  at  low  rates  and  with  careful  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  humiliating  to  admit  that  here  in  a  Repub¬ 
lic.  we  are  unable  to  obtain  public  rights  which  are 
granted  in  the  Old  World  monarchies. 


Tt  appears  tn  rain  at  times  in  Florida.  “We  have  been 
having  n  rain  for  the  past  t'-nv  days  that  beats  the 
record.  I  had  an  ordinary  galvanized  iron  tub  standing 
In  yard  and  it  was  filled  to  the  brim  in  three  hours.  The 
rain  came  down  in  regular  cloudbursts,  and  with  it  a 
driving  wind  that  blew  it  everywhere.” 
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CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER  IN  WISCONSIN. 
Eliminating  the  Dairy  Cow. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  the  articles  printed  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  on  page  584.  giving  the  figures  of  E.  S. 
Lovell  regarding  cost  of  milk  production,  and  note 
also  some  of  the  opinions  that  are  printed  on  page 
629.  The  condition  which  seems  to  exist  in  the 
East  is  analogous  to  that  which  exists  here  except 
with  this  difference,  that  the  price  received  for  milk 
and  creqm  is  lower,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
price  of  grain  purchased  at  the  feed  stores  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  in  the  East.  I  have  been  of 
the  opinion  for  some  time  past  that  the  road  to 
wealth  by  the  cow  route  is  a  long  and  hard  one.  If 
possible  I  would  like  very  much  to  make  money  on 
the  farm  in  some  other  way  than  through  cows,  and 
I  write  to  ask  your  advice  on  a  different  crop  rota¬ 
tion  than  that  which  is  generally  practiced  in  this 
locality.  The  opinion  that  seems  to  exist  around 
here  is  that  cows  are  indispensable  to  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  that  is, 
I  believe,  one  reason,  as  much  as  any,  that  cow$ 
are  kept  so  extensively.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  one  farmer  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  through  this  section  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  money  on  cows,  and  what  few  there 
are,  are  generally  those  who  are  retail¬ 
ing  their  milk  in  town  or  disposing  of 
it  through  other  sources  than  the 
creamery  or  evaporator. 

Our  feeding  season  here  is  about 
eight  months  long,  which  only  allows  a 
short  period  through  the  Summer  for 
pasturage,  and  that  is  the  only  time  the 
cows  bring  in  any  profit.  1  should  like 
to  ask  your  advice  as  to  a  two-year  crop 
rotation.  The  usual  rotation  as  prac¬ 
ticed  around  here  is  a  three  and  four- 
year  crop  rotation;  that  is,  a  clover 
sod  plowed  under  generally,  but  not  al¬ 
ways  manured,  and  the  land  put  into 
potatoes  or  corn  and  the  next  year  put 
into  oats  or  barley  and  seeded  to 
clover;  the  third  year  cut  for  hay,  and 
the  fourth  year  either  left  for  i  asturc 
>r  where  there  is  other  pasture  avail¬ 
able  it  is  plowed  and  again  put  into 
some  hoed  crops,  preferably  potatoes, 
as  this  is  a  great  potato  section.  Would 
it  be  feasible  simply  to  divide  the  till¬ 
able  land  into  two  lots  instead  of 
three  or  four,  and  the  year  that  the 
clover  would  be  taken  for  hay  instead 
of  that  to  wait  until  it  was  high 
enough,  say  between  the  middle  and 
20th  of  May,  when  it  generally  has  a 
good  growth  of  top,  and  then  plow 
under  this  green  clover  and  possibly 
-supplement  it  with  some  commercial 
fertilizer  and  put  it  into  potatoes  or 
corn,  and  then  the  following  year  put 
it  into  grain  again  and  seed  it  down, 
and  so  on?  In  that  way  one  could  do 
without  the  necessity  of  keeping  stock, 
as  well  as  a  large  expenditure  of 
money  for  buildings  to  accommodate 
them,  provided  that  this  green  manur¬ 
ing  would  work  with  potatoes.  I  can¬ 
not  see  any  profit  in  cows  with  the 
conditions  we  have  around  here  and 
the  prices  paid  for  butter  fat  and  milk. 

Grain  has  gone  away  out  of  sight,  and 
gives  promise  of  continuing  so.  The 
income  derived  from  stock  does  not 
'.-eem  to  be  commensurate  with  the 
mount  of  labor  and  cost  of  up-keep  of 
same.  If  I  continue  to  keep  stock  it  will  be  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years  before  I  will  have  to  build 
a  new  barn,  which  means  an  outlay  of  three  thous¬ 
and  dollars  or  more,  whereas  if  I  could  side-step 
this  stock  issue  I  could  get  along  very  easily  with 
the  buildings  I  now  have. 

I  note  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  says  on  page  595 
that  he  seeded  Crimson  clover  and  turnips  in  his 
"Hi  last  year  early  in  August,  and  that  on  May  22 
he  measured  off  a  plot  a  yard  square  and  dug  up 
he  clover  and  shook  the  dirt  off  from  the  roots 
well,  and  measured  the  tops  and  roots  from  this 
-quare  yard,  and  obtained  seven  pounds  and  five 
■unces,  which  he  estimates  would  at  least  give  him 
4  tons  of  tops  and  roots  to  the  acre,  and  by  analysis 
t  is  equal  ton  for  ton  to  manure  of  fair  quality. 
\Tow  what  is  the  reason  that  could  not  work  in 
his  country?  To  be  sure  Crimson  clover  does  not 
1°  well  here,  but  we  have  the  Medium  and  the  Mam- 
noth,  which  make  a  good  root  growth  and  a  heavy 
op  the  year  after  it  has  been  seeded,  and  I  have 
'ever  had  any  trouble  in  ordinary  seasons  in  getting 
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a  good  stand  of  clover.  In  case  this  plan  is  feasible 
and  we  followed  it  out,  how  much  fertilizer  in  your 
opinion  would  you  consider  necessary  for  the  potato 
crop?  Would  it  be  necessary  to  use  commercial 
fertilizer  on  the  grain?  e.  h.  s. 

Waupaca,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  Eastern  States  we  feel  satisfied 
that  a  good  many  farmers  keep  cows  because  they 
think  the  manure  is  needed  to  keep  up  the  soil.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  fair  valuation  put  on  the  manure  most  of 
these  cows  are  kept  at  a  loss.  There  are  many 
rough  farms  where  the  land  will  give  greater  profit 
in  pasture  than  in  anything  else,  but  on  many  others 
there  would  be  more  money  in  selling  hay,  grain  and 
potatoes,  and  using  chemicals  as  plant  food. 
This  would  also  give  dairymen  a  better  chance  by 
reducing  the  supply  of  milk.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  possibility  of  keeping  up  the  fertility 
of  land  by  means  of  chemicals  and  green  crops. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  doing  that  very  thing. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Lewis  of  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.,  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  method  of  “chemicals  and  clover-’  for  over 


phosphate  and  fine  bone.  The  Crimson  clover  will 
not  be  sure  in  Wisconsin  but  Dwarf  Essex  rape, 
turnips,  Medium  clover  and  rye  will  give  large 
crups  to  be  plowed  under.  In  some  cases  these 
crops  arc  seeded  in  the  corn  and  their  pastured  off 
by  sheep  in  late  Fall.  The  stubble,  plowed  under  in 
Spring  makes  a  good  place  for  potatoes.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  plan  suggested  by  E.  H.  S.  is  sound.  The 
details  must  be  worked  out  in  the  locality. 


14 RILLED  OATS  ON  AN  ALABAMA  FARM.  Fig.  395. 


GRAFTING  ON  ALFALFA. 

I  am  sure  the  following  will  hit  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for 
it  hits  your  three  hobbies — prohibition.  Alfalfa  and 
strawberries,  all  at  one  shot.  There  is  a  new  use  for 
water,  a  new  use  for  Alfalfa  and  a  new  use  for 
strawberries.  Water  is  a  great  thing.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  believed  in  water  since  I  was  old  enough  to 
wash  my  own  face.  Before  that  water  was  my 

chief  enemy.  I  am  trying  best  to  prove  my  faith  in 
water  by  breeding  water  into  my  milk,  for  I  have 
two  registered  Holstein  bulls.  But  this  item  raises 
a  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  I  am  work¬ 
ing  it  the  best  way.  I  might  graft  my 
cows  on  Alfalfa,  and  I  am  trying  to 
do  that,  but  if  I  grafted  them  on  my 
pump  I  could  get  five  times  as  much 
without  irrigation.  I  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  Colonel  dug  down  on 
those  Alfalfa  roots  next  Winter  he 
might  find  the  juice  had  turned  to 
strawberry  ice  cream.  a.  f.  k. 

R-  N.-Y. —  This  letter  refers  to  the 
following  statement  taken  from  the 
Scientific  American  under  a  column 
headed  “Science.” 

Col.  Frank  Touvelle,  a  rancher  living; 
near  Medford,  Ore.,  is  said  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  deep-rooted  vine  which  brings  forth 
three  crops  of  berries  in  a  season,  which 
result  has  been  obtained  by  grafting  Al- 
falfa  roots  on  the  roots  of  the  strawberry 
vine.  Alfalfa  roots  deeply  and  produces 
three  to  five  crops  a  year  without  irrigation. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  strawberries  might 
do  the  same  if  the  vine  could  be  made  to 
extend  down  far  enough,  so  as  to  receive 
moisture  from  the  soil  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son. 

We  wish  to  say  right  off  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  justice  that  Luther  Burbank  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  grafting.  He 
has  denied  it  in  language  headed  to¬ 
ward  “strong  words.”  Now,  if  Col. 
Touvelle  will  cross  this  berry  witth  the 
milkweed  and  sugar  beet  we  may  have 
strawberries  and  cream  with  sugar  from 
the  plant !  Some  of  our  crow-bar  hole 
peach  trees  act  as  if  they  were  rooted 
on  Alfalfa.  Any  cow  will  enjoy  a 
quiet  “graft”  with  a  good  bunch  of 
Alfalfa  before  her,  but  as  for  grafting 
her  to  the  pump  handle,  there  is  too 
much  risk  of  a  good  sized  fine.  Yet 
the  man  who  does  that  is  a  good  citizen 
beside  the  fellow  who  robs  the  public 
by  selling  them  some  worthless  plant  at 
a  high  figure  when  he  knows  it  is 
untested !  Usually  he  does  not  want  it 
tested  until  he  has  sold  what  he  can. 


A  GREAT  FRTF.XD  OF  THE  FAMILY.  Fig.  396. 


thirty  years.  During  thirty-four  years  he  sold  from 
his  100-acre  farm  $88,343.72  worth  of  produce — 
largely  potatoes,  wheat,  corn  and  hay.  Only  enough 
stock  is  kept  to  eat  up  the  cornstalks  and  what  is 
needed  to  go  with  them.  Such  experience  demon¬ 
strates  the  principle  of  farming  with  clover  and 
chemicals.  We  could  not  agree  to  lay  down  any 
definite  rotation,  for  that  must  be  worked  out  to  suit 
local  conditions.  Rye  and  rye  straw  will  be  likely 
to  bring  good  prices  in  the  future,  and  rye  can  be 
seeded  late  in  the  season  after  potatoes  arc  dug.  The 
plan  of  a  three-year  rotation  is  feasible.  We  have 
a  reader  in  New  York  who  lets  the  clover  stand  a 
year  extra  and  pastures  sheep,  growing  wheat  and 
potatoes  in  addition  to  the  clover.  As  for  fertilizers, 
with  good  clover  crops,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
would  be  mainly  needed.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen  need  be  used,  but  small  quantities  of 
nitrate  would  help.  Grain  of  all  kinds  will  be  high, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  on  many  farms  it  will 
pay  better  to  sell  grain  than  to  feed  it  to  stock.  For 
phosphoric  acid  we  should  use  a  combination  of  acid 


OUR  BROTHER  THE  OX. 

I  send  you  a  picture  from  our  farm; 
the  ox  will  be  three  years  old  next 
November  25th.  He  is  of  the  St.  Lam¬ 
bert  strain  of  Jerseys;  the  boy  and  girl 
are  eight  and  six  respectively.  They 
can  go  to  the  field  and  get  him  and  gear 
him  up  and  work  or  ride  him  as  they  like.  We  make 

him  do  the  work  of  one  horse.  He  is  nice  for  plow¬ 

ing  cabbage  and  tomatoes,  etc.;  he  does  not  tramp 
down  so  much  at  the  ends  as  a  horse  does. 

West  Virginia.  d.  m.  jones. 

0 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  often  shuddered  at  some  of 
the  pictures  showing  children  handling  a  bull.  We 
would  not  have  it,  for  a  bull  is  always  dangerous 

and  should  never  be  fooled  with.  This  ox,  however, 

seems  like  a  different  proposition.  We  have  records 
of  several  cases  where  oxen  are  worked  singly  on 
cultivators.  They  seem  to  be  successful  at  the  job. 


Do  not  bo  afraid  of  “getting  loft”  when  left  is  right. 

Thus  far  there  have  been  few  if  any  rats  in  the  grain 
districts  of  western  Canada.  Now  great  armies  of  rats 
are  on  their  way  from  this  country — working  north. 

It  is  now  stated  that  the  old-fashioned  “cure"  for 
snake  bite  of  filling  up  on  whisky  is  a  “fake  remedy.” 
The  whisky  does  not  act  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the 
venom.  Bind  a  ligature  tightly  around  the  body  between 
the  bite  and  the  heart,  suck  out  the  wound  and  bathe 
it  with  permanganate  of  potash. 


FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


ALFALFA  FROM  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

1  am  sending  you  by  express  a  sample 
of  Alfalfa,  such  as  we  are  now  harvest¬ 
ing.  Our  crop  we  think  is  the  best  we 
have  ever  had.  The  sample  was  taken 
because  it  was  standing  up.  Much  of 
that  which  is  lodged  is  much  longer. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  worker. 

R.  N.  Y. — This  Alfalfa  measured  over 
five  feet  from  base  to  tip  and  was  thick 
as  need  be.  An  acre  of  such  forage 
would  give  a  vast  amount  of  feed.  We 
described  Air.  Worker’s  Alfalfa  several 
years  ago,  and  told  how  it  had  improved 
every  crop  in  his  rotation  and  had  en¬ 
abled  him  to  sell  grain  from  a  dairy- 
farm.  With  corn  silage  and  hay  from 
such  Alfalfa  as  this  a  dairy  farmer  has 
little  use  for  the  feed  dealer.  All 
around  Syracuse  are  to  be  seen  evi¬ 
dences  of  what  Alfalfa  does  for  a 
country.  At  one  place  we  found  a 
large  barn  on  a  comparatively  small 
farm.  We  thought  it  represented  one 
of  the  farm  tragedies  often  seen  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  where  great  barns  often 
stand  empty  to  remind  one  of  former 
prosperity.  Quite  the  reverse  was  true 
of  this  barn,  for  it  had  been  built  on  a 
fruit  farm  to  hold  the  hay  taken  out  of 
a  thrifty  orchard.  Two  cuttings  were 
taken  for  hay  and  one  left  for  mulch¬ 
ing.  _ _ 

Curing  Onions. 

C.  is.  c.,  Bessemer,  Ala. — Will  you  give 
me  the  best  method  for  curing  and  keeping 
unions?  At  what  stage  should  they  he 
taken  up  for  best  results?  Should  they 
be  kiln  dried?  If  so.  will  some  one  give 
me  the  plans  for  a  kiln  to  dry  them? 

Ans. — My  practice  has  been  to  lift 
the  onions  as  soon  as  the  tops  begin  to 
show  ripeness  and  falling,  even  though 
there  may  be  scallions  or  thick-necks 
still  standing.  The  keeping  of  onions, 
especially  in  the  South,  depends  very 
largely  on  the  variety  grown.  Some  va¬ 
rieties  of  onions  are  poor  keepers  un¬ 
der  any  conditions.  The  best  keeper  I 
have  ever  grown  is  the  little  white  Mul¬ 
tiplier.  which  1  have  kept  in  the  South 
a  whole  year  unsprouted.  The  next 
best  keepers  are  the  Yellow  Globe  Dan¬ 
vers,  Southport  Yellow  and  White 
Globe  and  the  Red  Wethersfield.  None 
of  the  Italian  sorts  will  keep  well,  and 
the  Yellow  Potato  onion  is  a  poorer 
keeper  than  the  white  one.  Onions 
grown  the  same  season  from  seed  will 
keep  better  than  those  grown  from  sets 
of  the  same  variety.  In  lifting  the 
onions  I  leave  them  for  a  time  lying 
along  the  rows  in  the  sun,  but  never 
when  rain  threatens.  When  partially 
cured  in  this  way  I  spread  them  out  in 
the  hottest  loft  on  the  place  till  the 
tops  are  completely  dried.  I  then  put 
them  in  the  coolest  place  I  have,  and 
in  total  darkness  if  possible,  still  re¬ 
taining  the  tops,  and  never  remove  the 
tops  till  I  want  to  use  or  sell  them. 
They  sprout  much  more  readily  with 
the  tops  removed,  and  lie  lighter  and 
are  less  apt  to  heat  owith  the  dry  tops 
left  on.  In  Winter  I  prefer  to  have 
them-  where  they  may  possibly  get 
frozen  slightly  than  to  leave  them  where 
they  will  be  too  warm.  Put  in  the 
South  do  not  attempt  to  keep  onion 
sets  over  Winter,  but  always  plant  them 
in  the  Fall,  and  if  you  want  to  grow  a 
ripe  crop,  sow  the  seed  in  February  of 
either  of  the  Globe  onions  and  you  can 
get  a  better-keeping  crop  than  you  can 
grow  from  sets.  I  received  last  Fall 
from  a  seedsman  seed  of  what  he 
called  a  new  Winter  onion.  They  were 
sown  late  in  the  Fall  and  grew  all  Win¬ 
ter,  and  at  this  date,  June  20.  they  arc 
still  growing,  with  no  signs  of  ripening. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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SHORT  STORIES. 

Fertilizer  for  Strawberries. 

You  say  <ln  not  put  ashes  on  strawber¬ 
ries.  W lint  shall  we  use  on  Ihem? 

Connecticut.  e.  s.  b. 

A  simple  mixture  of  three  parts  line 
ground  bone  to  one  part  muriate  of  potash 
will  do  where  the  soil  is  naturally  rich, 
or  where  manure  was  used.  On  light  soil 
or  where  no  manure  was  applied  we  would 
add  one  part  by  weight  of  dried  blood. 
This  would  mean  MOO  pounds  hone,  100  pot¬ 
ash  and  100  dried  blood. 

Second  Crop  Potatoes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  second-crop  po¬ 
tatoes?  Can  I  take  early  potatoes,  har¬ 
vested  in  early  part  of  July,  and  plant 
some  of  them  over  again  in  the  same  sca- 

M.  G. 

N.  J. 

potatoes  are.  as  the 
of  an  early  first  crop 
season.  In 
this  can  Ik? 


BUB  E  2  E 


son  ? 

Egg  Harbor  City, 

The  second-crop 
name  implies,  seed 
ripened  and  planted  the  same 
Kentucky  and  south  of  there 
done  in  most  seasons.  There  is  not.  usu¬ 
ally.  a  large  second  crop,  hut  the  t utters 
thus  grown  are  very  good  for  seed.  In 
some  parts  of  the  trucking  districts  of 
the  South  this  second  crop  is  kept  in  the  , 
ground  and  dug  early  the  following  Win-  \ 
ter.  and  sold  as  new  potatoes.  We  have 
succeeded  in  ripening  tubers  so  as  to  sprout 
in  July,  hut  usually  special  treatment  is 
needed.  We  spread  the  tubers  in  a  shady 
place  under  trees,  kept  them  moist  and 
lightly  covered  with  straw. 

The  Stringfellow  Method. 

Your  article  on  the  Stringfellow  method 
of  planting,  on  pages  0X7  and  6X8.  with  the 
very  effective  illustration,  was  of  groat  in¬ 
terest.  I  have  practiced  this  method  on 
my  own  place  for  several  years  with 
peaches  and  dwarf  pears,  and  with  decided 
success.  If  thoroughly  and  Intelligently 
tested,  it  is  my  judgment  that  String- 
fellow's  principles  are  capable  of  adapta¬ 
tion  over  a  much  wider  range  of  country 
than  is  now  suspected.  wn.nrn  Dubois. 

Ohio. 

it.  N-.-Y. — We  learn  from  correspondence 
that  many  large  growers  are  following  the 
Stringfellow  plan.  One  man  wriles  ns  that 
he  has  planted  40,000  trees  that  way.  Yet 
t lie  experiment  stations  have,  as  a  rule, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  matter. 

Buckwheat  and  Crimson  Clover. 

T  am  having  a  piece  of  meadow  plowed 
to  put  in  buckwheat.  Would  it  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  sow  Crimson  clover  with  it,  if 
T  can  get  the  seed,  and  how  much  of 
each?  What  fertilizer?  If  the  clover  can¬ 
not  he  used,  would  it  be  well  to  sow  rye 
with  the  buckwheat?  ®- 

New  England. 

Yes.  good  results  are  obtained  by  sow¬ 
ing  Crimson  clover  with  buckwheat.  We 
should  use  five  pecks  of  buckwheat  and 
10  pounds  of  clover  broadcast.  Rye  will 
make  a  slow  growth  until  the  buckwheat 
is  cut.  and  will  give  a  crop  to  plow  under. 
We  would  rather  have  the  clover.  From 
choice  we  would  use  at  least  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  containing  at  least 
'2V>  per  cent  nitrogen.  8  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  fi  of  potash. 

Mowing  Potato  Vines. 

I  plowed  up  a  meadow  last  Fall,  liar- 
rowed  it  twice  this  Spring,  manured  it 
pretty  heavily,  and  have  planted  it  to 
potatoes  with  a  little  phosphate  on  top  of 
each  hill.  The  potatoes  came  up  quickly 
and  thick :  they  have  almost  tilled  the 
patch  with  greens.  1  was  told  that  the 
potatoes  are  up  too  much,  so  they  will  not 
make  any  showing  underneath,  so  if  T 
want  to  get  good  results  down  below.  I 
should,  just  as  soon  as  their  bloom  falls, 
either  with  a  scythe  mow  it  off.  or  else 
break  each  plant  down.  I  never  heard  of 
such  doings,  so  I  would  like  to  lie  advised 
by  you.  Does  it  harm  the  potatoes  if 
you  spray  them  in  full  bloom?  w.  g. 

Sandy  Hook.  Conn. 

Who  gives  you  any  such  advice?  We 
should  pay  no  attention  to  it.  Keep  those 
vines  growing  by  good  cultivation  and 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  keep  them  alive  and  thrifty  as 
long  as  you  can.  We  have  seen  potato 
vines  mowed  off.  In  one  case  the  vines 
were  small  and  had  begun  to  blight.  The 
owner  mowed  them  and  burned  the  vines. 
His  theory  was  that  by  cutting  off  the 
diseased  vines  and  thoroughly  spraying  the 
stumps  he  could  cultivate  and  start  a  new 
lot  of  healthier  vines,  it  was  a  favorable 
season  and  worked  that  way.  hut  we  would 
nol  mow  such  vinos  as  W.  G.  reports. 
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J\[o  Painting 

A  MATITE  costa  less 
than  the  "smooth 
surfaced”  roofings  at 
the  beginning,  and  ita 
comparative  cost  grows 
less  every  year  because 
you  never  have  to 
spend  any  money  for 
paint.  .. 

Amatite  haa  a  real  min¬ 
eral  surface  which  gives 
protection  without  paint¬ 
ing  or  attention  of  any  k ind. 

The  man  who  buys  Ama¬ 
tite  makes  no  mistake. 

Sample  and  booklet 
request. 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 
Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis  New  Orleans  London.Eng. 


July  24. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Save  Your  Crops 

From  Early  And  Lale 
Frosts  With  The 

TROUTMAN 

ORCHARD 

HEATER 

FOR  BURNING  OIL 

Millions  saved  this  year. 
Write  us  for  prices  and 
full  information.  Capable 
and  responsible  agents 
wanted.  Address 

THE  ROUND  CREST  FRUIT 
CO.,  Canon  City,  Colo. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sola 

direct  to  the  fanner.  We  have  reduced  our 
|  choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WKKTHKJMKK  &  SONS.  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Cnn  CAI  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed.  #0.00  bushel 
lUn  OHLC  Gow  Peas,  $1.75  to  $2.1)0  bushel 


,1.  E.  HOLLA 


pound 
Nil,  3 


Milford.  Dela. 


PCI  CDY-KKST  VARIETIES.  Full  count  of 
WCLCn  I  heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H.  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  PenDa. 


HARRISON’S  NUKSKKIES.  Berlin,  Md. 
1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


C 


ARRACK  PI.ANTS-A11  Seasons,  Premium, 
Flat  Dutch.  Surehead.  Danish  Ball  bead  ,$1. 00 
per  1000.  BASIL  R.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


1 ,000, 000  PL  ANTSp-.LT.Sl,” 

Surehead  and  Danishball  Cabbage,  $1.00  per  1,000; 
10,000  for  $8.00.  White  Plume,  G.  S.  Blanching. 
Giant  Pascal.  Winter  Queen  and  Perle  l,e  Grand 
Celery.  $1.25  per  1.000;  10.000  for  $10. (HI.  Address 
CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold.  Del. 


0 1*1  DC  A  Q-Fsm-.v  reclenned  stock, 

WwV»  rCMO  $1.75  per  bushel. 

K.  KIGG.  Jr.,  Burlington,  New  Jersey 

ALFALFA  SOU.  for  Inoculation  —  Book 
your  order  now  to  insure  prompt  shipment. 

K.  T.  GILL.  Haddon  Farms,  Haddontield,  X.  .1. 

Quart  of  Strawberries  i>uUJTi9io 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

For  Best  EXTENSION  UDDER  “  '7ISSK*'" 

JOHN  J.  l’OT'i’Elt,  U  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

LITTLE  TREES  and  PLANTS 

Will  bear  fruit  almost  as  quickly  as  the  large  ones.  Some  of 
you  are  a  long  distance  from  a  nursery.  We  can  send  them  in 
finest  condition  to  any  part  of  the  country  by  mail  post-paid. 

Peaches  and  Apples  at  $1 .00  per  dozen,  other  stock 
at  proportionate  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.  N.  J. 


it  Ij,.  <)/  ^7 
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Tarring  Corn.— My  method  of  tarring 
>rn.  for  ease  in  stirring,  and  giving  t lie 
irn  a  nice  coat  of  far,  beats  anything  J 
tve  seen  yet.  A  tablespoonful  of  tar  and 
ro  quarts  of  hot  water  will  be  sufficient 
r  four  quarts  of  corn.  This  amount  of 
it  water  will  not  injure  the  corn,  but  will 
d  germination  and  lliin  the  tar.  so  a 
tie  vigorous  stirring  with  a  paddle  will 
ve  the  corn  a  nice  even  coat.  If  corn  is 
rred  the  day  or  evening  before  ttsing 
id  water  poured  off.  it  will  lie  quite  dry, 
id  then  you  can  dust  with  fine,  dry  dirt. 
Driftwood,  Pa.  b.  e.  l- 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 


BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE 

The  Only  Phosphate  Especially  Suited 
For  Use  Upon  Alfalfa  —  Unequalled  For 
Grass,  Clovers,  Pastures  and  Fruit  Trees. 

A  Ton  of  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE 
POWDER  Contains  Approximately: 

340  to  380  lbs.  of  Phosphoric  Acid 

700  “  1000  “  “  Lime 

100  “  120  “  “  Magnesia 

260  “  280  “  “  Iron 

140  “  180  “  “  Manganese 

From  this  you  can  readily  see  why  it  gives  such  remarkable  results. 

Our  Booklet,  “THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  AND  ITS 
TTSES.”  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rubai.  New-Yokker. 

THE  COE -MORTIMER  COMPANY,  Special  Importers 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 
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A  CONCRETE  ROLLER. 

A  concrete  roller  is  a  very  desirable 
article  to  have  on  a  farm.  One  may 
be  made  at  slight  cost  that  will  be  quite 
as  serviceable  as  an  iron  roller  costing 
several  dollars.  Following  is  described 
a  simple  and  practical  way  of  making 
a  concrete  roller.  Fig.  397,  shows  two 


completed  rollers,  one  with  an  iron 
handle,  the  other  with  one  of  wood. 
If  one  has  a  forge  and  drill,  5/16x1^2 
inch  flat  iron  may  be  formed  into  a 
neat  handle,  but  the  wooden  handle 
will  be  quite  as  serviceable  if  well 
braced  by  the  cross  boards;  2x4’ s 
should  be  used  for  the  side  pieces. 
The  weight  of  a  concrete  roller  may 
be  figured  at  about  150  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  These  directions  will  be 
for  making  a  roller  18  inches  long  and 
18  inches  in  diameter,'  weighing,  there¬ 
fore,  about  400  pounds.  Larger  sizes 
may  be  made  by  merely  changing  the 
dimensions  of  the  forms. 

Go  to  a  tin  shop  and  have  the  tinner 
cut  No.  24  galvanized  sheet  iron  to  a 
dze  18  by  57  inches,  and  roll  in  his 
machine  until  the  edges  lap  two  or 


three  inches.  Now  get  some  strips  one- 
half  or  five-eighths  inch  thick  and  two 
inches  wide.  Cut  eight  pieces  one  foot 
long  and  one  piece  17  inches  long.  Se¬ 
lect  a  smooth  board  surface  two  feet 
or  more  square,  drive  a  nail  in  the 
center  and  tie  a  string  to  it.  Fasten  a 
pencil  to  the  string  just  nine  inches 
from  the  nail,  and  draw  a  circle  18 
inches  in  diameter.  Take  the  eight 
pieces  cut  out,  lay  them  on  the  circle 
in  the  manner  illustrated,  with  each 
piece  just  projecting  beyond  the  cir¬ 
cle.  Nail  these  firmly  together  where 
they  overlap,  with  small  nails.  Now 
mark  the  same  circle  on  this  form  and 
cut  out  with  a  compass  saw.  Nail  the 
17-inch  strip  across  this  and  bore  a 
hole  exactly  in  the  center  to  fit  the 


axle,  which  should  be  a  piece  of  shaft¬ 
ing  one  inch  in  diameter,  or  ^-inch 
gas  pipe,  two  feet  long. 

Next  make  a  base  board  about  two 
feet  square  of  dressed  lumber,  cleats 
on  the  under  side.  Bore  a  hole  in 
-he  center  of  a  size  to  fit  the  axle. 
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Lay  the  follower  before  made  over 
this  and  put  the  axle  through  both 
holes.  Now  take  the  sheet  iron  and 
place  around  the  follower,  drawing  it 
up  snugly.  Drive  15  or  20  eightpenny 
nails  into  the  base  board  close  up 
around  the  sheet  iron  to  hold  it  in 
place.  Draw  the  follower  up  to  the  top 
of  the  sheet  iron  and  put  another  wire 
around  the  latter  to  keep  it  from 
spreading  out,  also  one  or  two  at  the 
center.  Fig.  399,  shows  this  clearly. 

When  ready  to  fill  place  the  base 
board  on  a  solid  surface,  allowing  the 
axle  to  project  three  inches  below  the 
top  of  the  base  board,  coat  inside  of 
sheet  iron  and  base  board  with  linseed 
oil  or  lubricating  oil.  Make  a  concrete 
of  one  part  Portland  cement,  two  parts 
of  sharp  sand  and  three  or  four  parts 
of  small  stone,  well  mixed  and  wet 
enough  to  pour.  Raise  the  follower 
about  six  inches  from  the  bottom  and 
pour  in  two  or  three  inches  of  concrete. 
Tamp  thoroughly  with  small  tamper. 
The  object  of  tamping  is  not  so  much 
to  settle  the  concrete  as  to  remove  ait; 
bubbles  and  get  the  stone  away  from 
the  forms,  so  as  to  have  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face.  Raise  the  follower  three  or  four 
inches  and  pour  in  more  concrete,  and 
so  on  until  the  form  is  full.  As  the 
follower  is  raised  it  keeps  the  sheet 
iron  perfectly  round  and  the  shaft  in 
the  center.  Take  the  follower  off  and 
smooth  the  top  with  a  trowel.  Re¬ 
move  the  sheet  iron  in  a  day  or  two, 
but  do  not  move  the  roller  or  base 
board  for  a  week.  The  roller  should 
harden  two  weeks  before  using.  At 
odd  times  make  two  or  three  rollers 
for  your  neighbors,  or  rent  them  the 
form  for  a  small  sum,  and  thus  get 
back  the  cost  of  the  sheet  iron,  which 
is  the  only  cash  expense. 

Illinois.  FRANK  R.  BRYANT. 

FUTURE  OF  DEWBERRIES. 

People  came  here  on  the  big  claims 
for  great  profits  in  dewberries.  Many 
have  nothing  to  depend  on  but  their 
dewberries,  as  our  soil  is  very  poor, 
and  will  raise  nothing  without  ferti¬ 
lizers,  but  it  was  claimed  that  the  dew¬ 
berry  was  a  sure  crop  and  would  pay 
up  to  $500  per  acre.  They  paid  three 
or  four  prices  for  land  in  small  tracts 
and  now  if  the  dewberry  fails  many 
will  have  to  get  out  the  best  they  can. 
Do  you  think  the  present  conditions 
are  likely  to  hold  next  season?  Many 
berries  have  been  planted  all  over  this 
county  this  Spring,  and  will  add  to  the 
crop  next  year.  Could  you.  knowing 
the  New  York  market,  advise  new  plant¬ 
ing,  and  might  it  not  be  advisable  to 
root  out  some  of  this  year’s  planting,  as 
a  crop  can  still  be  grown  on  the  land, 
and  a  great  share  of  the  expense  is 
yet  to  come?  I  could  root  out  vines 
and  not  be  out  over  $8  or  $10  per  acre, 
and  I  shall  have  to  spend  $17  for 
stakes  alone  and  $5  for  work  at  least, 
and  $10  or  $15  for  fertilizer  before  I 
can  realize  a  cent ;  while  on  this  land 
I  could  raise  two  crops  a  season  at 
less  expense  than  for  dewberries.  The 
first  returns  were  six  and  seven  cents 
and  as  it  takes  nearly  five  cents  to 
put  them  on  the  market  you  can  see 
there  is  not  much  in  it.  A.  F.  a. 

North  Carolina. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  seems  to  be  a  fair 
prospect  for  these  dewberries  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  though  from  the  outlook  we  could 
not  advise  large  planting.  We  have 
interviewed  many  dealers.  Some  are 
more  hopeful  than  others,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  seem  to  agree  that  the  berries 
fill  a  place  in  the  market  and  that  the 
demand  for  them  will  grow  slowly. 
Prices  have  varied  greatly — just  as 
strawberries  vary — depending  on  the 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  We  have  known  strawberries  to 
sell  as  low  as  two  cents  a  quart  and 
then  suddenly  jump  to  ten  cents  or 
more.  Some  of  the  dewberries  came 
in  poor  condition,  and  were  not  salable 


on  that  account.  In  some  cases  they 
were  ripe  and  soft,  while  again  they 
were  picked  too  green.  With  longer  ex¬ 
perience  growers  will  learn  to  pick  at 
the  right  time  and  then  get  the  berries 
here  in  uniform  condition.  The  crop 
sold  during  the  season  all  the  way 
from  five  cents  to  fifteen  per  quart— 
the  average  probably  being  10  to  12. 
From  this  season’s  results  we  could  not 
advise  heavy  planting,  nor  could  we  ad¬ 
vise  growers  to  root  out  the  crop.  We 
would  try  it  again. 

GIRDLING  TREES. 

On  page  641  you  have  an  inquiry  in 
regard  to  girdling  apple  trees.  I  have 
three  thrifty  growing  Mammoth  Black 
Twig  apple  trees  that  had  never  borne 
more  than  a  sample  of  apples,  when  they 
were  10  years  old.  In  the  early  part  of 
June  last  year  I  took  out  cigar-shaped 
strips  of  bark  about  two  inches  wide, 
leaving  the  bark  on  alternate  strips 
all  around  the  tree  trunks.  The  strips 
I  took  the  bark  from  were  healed  over 
nicely  by  Fall ;  and  last  Spring  the  trees 
bloomed  freely  and  are  now  carrying 
an  abundant  crop.  a.  r.  l. 

Barboursville,  Va. 

WANT  TO  KNOW. 

What  Form  of  Water  Works? 

1  am  about  to  erect  a  water  works  on 
my  farm,  but  I  cannot  decide  between  an 
elevated  storage  tank  or  an  air  pressure 
tank.  Can  some  of  your  readers  give 
their  experience?  Does  it  require  a  special 
pump  for  a  compressed  air  tank?  1  have 
a  rotary  pump.  I  wisli  to  use  the  water 
for  house  and  stable,  also  for  watering 
lawn,  plant  beds,  etc.  O-  H.  l. 

Cologne,  N.  J. 

Tanning  Snake  Skins. — Can  you  pro¬ 
cure  for  me  a  formula  or  method  for  tan¬ 
ning  snake  skins,  one  that  is  simple  to 
work,  and  which  at  the  same  time  preserves 
the  natural  coloring  and  marks  of  the  skin, 
leaving  the  skin  soft  and  pliable  after  it  is 
tanned?  I  have  tried  many  ways,  but  none 
gives  me  satisfaction  so  far,  c.  w.  i>. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


>  dozen 

things  that  you  can  do  with  a  Wa 
Boy  Gasoline  Engine.  Tho  simpios 
and  most  practical  gasoline  engine  in  the  vrorld.  Make  ruli  free  and 
thorough  trial  for  thirty  days.  If  tho  Waterloo  Boy  does  not  save 
time  and  labor,  if  it  does  not  give  you  ontlro  satisfaction,  send 
it  back  to  us— WE  WILL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  BOTH  WAYS 
\  — and  refund  your  money.  We  will  give  you  a  Binding  Five 
i  Year  Guarantee.  You  risk  nothing  and  gain  much.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars  of  our  Midsummer  Freo  Trial  Offer. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
184  W.  Third  Avo.0  Waterloo ,  la. 


Cools  to  Within  2  Degrees 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing:  gov¬ 
ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op- 
eration  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building:  tho  best. 
Seven  sizes:  lH  to  16  H.P. 

Send  for  our  Froo  Catalog  and 
onr  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stlcknoy  En¬ 
gines  are  the  Best. 
Agents  everywhere  sell  thorn. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  S  FACTORY  ST.  PAU  L.  M I  N  N . 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 
THE  AERMOTOR  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  outfit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  tho  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  rap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  If*  ft.  elevation;  800  gals.  ,25 
ft.;  <100  gals.,  50  ft.  Complete  outfit  $37.60, 
or  del.  at  K.  R.  Sta.  $4*2.60. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  Information. 

J.  FI.  KDWAKDS, 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y 


,  of  the  cooling  medium,  whether  it  be 
r  running  ice  water,  well  or  sPr‘"8Iwater*  ' 
t  It  is  the  wonderful  efficiency  cooler 

l  that  has  made  it  tho  sensation  of  the  dairying  1 
/world,  equaling  the  claims  made  for  coolers  cost- 
'  lng  over  four  times  as  much.  The 

New  mid  Improved 

CHAMPION 

^Milk  Cooler- Aeratorj 

the  best  at  any  price,  because  it] 

,  15  so  simple  In  construction,  yet  * 
strong  and  durable.  It  is  easily 
cleaned.  Requires  no  attention. 
Write  for  prices  and  cata¬ 
logue,  telling  how  to  secure 
i  one  on  trial.  , 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

,11th  SL,  Cortland, 

N.  1 


w  ;  .5 


Mounted  Gasoline  Engines 

Our  engines  are  simply  ¥7*^-.  ,,,, 

constructed  and  guar-  .  ,  L. — 

anteed  to  give  perfect  OtrjgJffXrN  ft  "e8t 

satisfaction.  Write  for  I  y  I  YAsJtHrvV/A  ft  made 

free  catalogue  si  low¬ 
ing  low  prices  on 
both  steam  and 
gasoline  engines 
and  on  all  farm 
implements. 

Tho  Mossingor 
Mfg.  Co., 

P.O.  Box  3,Tatamy,  Pa 

(LIGHTNING 

strikes  thousands  of  barns  just  after  the  hay 
and  grain  have  been  put  in  them.  Are  you 
running  the  risk  of  losing  your  buildings, 
your  stock  and  your  whole  season's  crops 
by  one  terrible  flash?  Don't  take  that  risk. 

1  Government  statistics  show  that  good  Light- 
I  ning  Rods  will  protect  them. 

Put  Up  Your  Own  Lightning  Rods 

and  save  half  the  cost.  We  sell  Direct  to 
*  You— a  System  Complete,  ready  to  put  on 
yourbuildings,  with  full  instructions  for  in¬ 
stalling.  Shipped  on  Approval ;  return  if 
not  satisfied.  Let  us  send  you  our  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  Free  Catalog  ask  for  them  today. 

.  The.  J.  A.  Scott  Company 

)  Mfrs.  Pure  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rods 
Dept.  I,  Detroit.  Mich. 

■—There's 
strength 
'and  stay. 

ing  qualities  in  Empire  all  No.  9  Big  Wire  Fence- 
The  fence  of  substance.  Solid  wire  without  im¬ 
purities  to  start  rust  and  heavily  galvanized.  Sold 
direct  from  factory.  Write  to 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan 


BIG  WIRE  FENCE 


The  United  States  Cream  Separators 

Lead  the  Separator  procession  in  every  particular 
The  UNITED  STATES  make  cream  of  any  desired  den¬ 
sity  from  twenty  (20)  to  sixty  (60)  per  cent,  butter  fat. 

Read  what  experts  and  users  say: — 


Montana  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station. 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  Feb.  8,  1909. 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  United 
States  Separator  that  has  been 
constantly  in  use  here  at  the 
Daily  Building  of  the  Montana 
Agricultural  College  has  given  us 
splendid  satisfaction.  In  light  run¬ 
ning  and  durability,  the  machine 
is  strong  and  in  skimming  capa¬ 
city  the  No.  5  that  we  have  at 
the  present  time  has  skimmed  as 
close  as  .02  of  1  per  cent,  taking  a 
35  per  cent,  cream. 

W.  J.  Elliott,  Prof,  of  Dairying. 


Ohio  State  College. 

Columbus,  O.,  April  20,  1907. 

The  No.  6  U.  S.  Separator  in 
our  laboratory  with  the  low  milk 
can  is  a  great  improvement.  We 
have  required  it  to  take  a  thick 
cream  over  40  per  cent,  fat  and 
several  times  it  has  been  over  50 
per  cent.  The  test  of  the  skimmilk 
is  usually  .01  to  .02  per  cent.  fat. 
I  am  glad  you  still  keep  up  the 
solid  frame  and  fine  workmanship 
on  the  running  parts,  as  com¬ 
petition  with  cheap  machines  is 
getting  keen. 

John  W.  Decker, Prof,  of  Dairying. 


Everett,  Washington,  Jan.  8,  1907. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  tested  a  sample  of  cream  and  skimmilk  taken 
from  Geo.  Crocker’s  U.  S.  Separator  some  time  ago  and  the  cream  tested 
66  per  cent,  and  skimmilk  a  little  less  than  two  one  hundredths  of  one  per 
cent.  I  will  further  state  that  I  am  not  now,  nor  never  was,  agent  for  the 
U.  S.  Separator.  p.  j.  Adkins,  Buttermaker ,  Everett  Creamery. 

Subscribed  to  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  January,  IQ07. 

Thomas  W.  Cobb,  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  of  Washington,  residing  at  Everett. 

We  can  furnish  thousands  of  testimonials  of  like  tenor . 

Send  for  “  U.  S.  Short  Story”  booklet ,  also  Catalogue  No.  1 59m 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Ruralisms 

A  New  Chinese  May-Apple. — 
Where  is  the  country  boy  who  has  not 
marveled  at  the  rapid  growth,  strange, 
exotic  appearance,  and  quick  maturity 
«*f  the  May-apple,  mandrake  or  wild 
lemon  plant,  Podophyllum  peltatum, 
with  its  odd  umbrella-like  foliage,  ala¬ 
baster-white  mawkish-smelling  blooms, 
two  inches  or  more  across,  and  edible 
lemon-like  fruits  that  ripen  so  per¬ 
fectly  when  packed  for  a  few  days  in 
sweet  bran  or  new-mown  hay?  If 
there  is  such  a  boy  he  is  either  sadly 
lacking  in  imagination,  or  he  unfortu¬ 
nately  lives  in  the  North  or  West, 
where  this  most  interesting  plant  does 
not  naturally  grow.  Podophyllum  is  a 
limited  genus  of  hardy  rhizoiyiatous 
herbs  comprising  four  or  more  species 
native  to  eastern  North  America  and 
the  mountains  of  Asia.  Our  common 
mandrake  or  May-apple  is  abundant  in 
rich  moist  woodlands,  particularly  in 
rather  open  glades,  from  New  York 
west  to  Minnesota  and  southward,  but 
is  wanting  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Coast  regions,  and  is  quite  rare 
in  New  England  and  Canada.  A  few 
specimens  have  been  found  on  moun¬ 
tain  slopes  in  Japan,  but  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  accidental  introduction  to 
that  far-off  country.  The  leaves  and 
root-stocks  are  quite  poisonous,  the  lat¬ 
ter  furnishing  a  valuable  cathartic 
medicine,  much  used  over  all  the  civi¬ 
lized  world,  but  the  large,  berries  or 
fruits,  looking  when  ripe  much  like  a 
lime  or  undersized  lemon,  may  be  freely 
eaten  without  harm.  They  contain  a 
dozen  or  more  fairly  large  seeds  em¬ 
bedded  in  an  acid  and  rather  insipid 
pulp.  Many  persons  find  the  flavor 
agreeable,  but  May-apples  are  usually 
eaten  more  from  curiosity  than  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  plant  grows  generally  in 
large  colonies  from  wide-spreading 
root-stocks,  throwing  up  leaves  a  foot 
broad  on  tall  fleshy  stalks.  The  flower¬ 
ing  stalks  are  cleft.  Inning  two  smaller 
leaves  with  the  large  flowers  between. 
The  bloom  is  produced  in  May  and  the 
yellow  fruits  ripen  in  August,  long  ,.f- 
ter  the  leaves  have  faded  and  all  but 
disappeared.  Though  highly  ornamen¬ 
tal  the  mandrake  or  May-apple  is  rarely 
cultivated  in  this  country  but  is  prized 
abroad  in  all  hardy  gardens.  Another 
well-known  species  offered  by  all 
European  bulb  dealers  is  Podophyllum 
Emodi,  native  to  the  Himalayan  moun¬ 
tains.  The  foliage  is  bronzy  red  in 
Spring,  but  later  becomes  green  like 
our  May-apple,  and  the  large  flower  is 
blush  or  rarely  pale  rose  in  color.  The 
fruit  is  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  colored 
bright  reddish-purple  until  nearly  ripe, 
when  it  becomes  brown.  The  flavor  is 
less  agreeable  than  that  of  the  May- 
apple.  and  we  have  never  heard  that 
it  is  regarded  as  edible.  The  roots  are 
more  violently  poisonous  than  those  of 
the  May-apple  and  attempts  to  use  the 
contained  active  principles  in  medicine 
have  been  less  successful.  We  imported 
this  handsome  plant  many  years  ago  and 
found  it  attractive  and  of  easy  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  partial  shade.  This  species  was 
at  one  time  credited  to  California,  but 
is  now  believed  to  be  an  introduction 
in  that  State  from  its  East  Indian  home. 

Chinese  Mandrakes. — Two  little- 
known  species  of  Podophyllum  are  cre¬ 
dited  to  China.  P.  pleianthemum  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  bearing  rich  purple  fruits 
and  P.  versipelle,  lately  iscovered  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  botanical  collector 
for  Jas.  Veitch  &  Son,  England,  has 
very  large  leaves  and  a  cluster  of  six 
to  eight  very  showy  deep  crimson  flow¬ 
ers.  The  character  of  the  fruit  is  not 
mentioned.  Tf  the  species  is  as  hardy 
as  the  others,  as  would  appear  from 
the  elevation  in  which  it  grows  in 
China,  it  should  prove  very  attractive 
as  a  garden  plant.  The  true  mandrake, 
or  rather  the  historical  mandrake,  is 


not  a  Podophyllum  but  an  old  world 
herbaceous  plant  known  as  Mandragora 
officinarum.  It  grows  in  shady  places 
in  the  highlands  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to 
have  strange  medicinal  virtues,  but  is 
not  much  regarded  now.  It  is  only 
grown  in  botanical  collection. 

Death  of  David  Miller. — David  Mil¬ 
ler,  a  life-long  horticultural  enthusiast, 
and  the  originator  of  the  highly  success¬ 
ful  Cumberland  blackcap  raspberry,  died 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  2.").  at  the  ripe 
age  of  84  years.  Mr.  Miller  made  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts  to  surpass  this  valu¬ 
able  variety,  raising  many  thousands 
of  seedlings,  but  never  was  favored 
with  another  possessing  such  widely 
useful  characteristics.  He  was  intense¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  improvement  of  na¬ 
tive  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  until  dis¬ 
abled  by  illness  a  few  months  ago  was 
actively  engaged  in  propagating  promis¬ 
ing  new  mulberries  and  persimmons. 
His  interests  extended  to  all  available 
cultivated  plants  and  the  Rural  Grounds 
workers  are  indebted  to  him  for 
useful  experimental  material.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  grand  Old  Guard  of 
plant  breeders  who  worked  with  little 
thought  of  recompense  for  their  valu¬ 
able  additions  to  the  resources  of  Amer¬ 
ican  horticulture.  The  Cumberland 
raspberry  has  never  been  displaced  as 
the  most  profitable  fruit  of  its  class. 

The  Corn-Smut  Disease. —  Pellagra 
or  the  rough-skin  disease  of  Southern 
Europe  and  portions  of  Africa,  has  not 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  have  much 
of  a  foothold  in  the  United  States,  but 
recent  outbreaks  in  several  localities 
have  shown  it  must  be  taken  into  seri¬ 
ous  account.  The  early  symptoms  are 
profound  disorders  of  the  digestive  sys¬ 
tem,  followed  by  roughness  and  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  skin  and  later  by 
great  physical  and  mental  depression, 
often  approaching  the  melancholia 
forms  of  insanity.  The  cause  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  continued  use  of 
cornmeal  or  other  maize  products  in¬ 
fected  with  the  common  corn  smut.  In 
many  respects  the  disease  is  similar  to 
ergotism  caused  by  eating  diseased  rvc. 
These  diseases  cannot  prevail  where 
sound  cereals  are  used  and  cleanly 
methods  of  preparation  observed. 
Smutty  corn  should  never  be  ground 
into  meal  or  used  for  human  food  in 
any  form.  Smut  is  a  troublesome  and  un¬ 
profitable  parasite  at  best,  and  can  be 
controlled  in  the  field  by  cutting  out  all 
smutty  ears  and  growths  before  the 
black,  smoke-like  spores  have  ripened. 
Modern  milling  machinery  blows  out 
the  smut,  leaving  the  corn  grains  clean 
and  wholesome,  but  there  is  alwa  s  ! 
danger  where  meal  is  ground  in  a  care¬ 
less  or  unskillful  manner.  Pellagra  is 
a  manageable  disease  in  its  early  stages 
if  correctly  diagnosed  and  treated. 
Once  its  presence  in  this  country  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  it  is  likely  hygienic  [ 
measures  will  effectually  control  it. 
Don’t  tolerate  smutty  corn  in  the  field, 
the  grain  bin.  or  at  the  table,  w.  v.  f. 

The  Avocado  Pear. — In  the  last 
number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  an  article 
by  J.  Yates  Peek  criticising  the  high 
prices  brought  by  avocado  pears  and 
stating  that  he  had  been  able  to  buy 
some  in  New  York  for  40  cents  a  piece; 
and  I  will  state  that  this  is  the  usual 
price  for  these  pears  during  July  and 
August.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Peek  if  he 
does  not  consider  this  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  price  for  a  pear  that  is  nearly 
as  good  a  grower  as  the  Keififer.  that 
comes  into  bearing  much  earlier,  and 
that  bears  more  than  the  tree  can 
safely  hold  without  thinning.  But  in 
September  the  price  of  these  pears  be¬ 
gins  to  rise,  and  keeps  rising  until  at 
Christmas  they  sell  for  $0  per  dozen 
f.  o.  b.  at  Miami,  and  higher  after¬ 
wards.  If  Mr.  Peek  can  purchase  any 
in  New  York  after  Christmas  for  $1 
each  he  will  be  fortunate. 

CHARLES  PARRY. 


THOSE  DISEASE  GERMS. 

“1  have  been  told  that  the  recent  out¬ 
break  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  In  cattle 
was  started  from  calves  used  to  produce 
.smallpox  vaccine.  Is  that  correct?" 

Yes — we  are  so  informed.  In  preparing 
the  vaccine  virus,  which  is  used  to  prevent 
smallpox,  the  disease  is  started  in  cattle 
by  inoculating  them  with  flip  germs.  Some 
of  this  vaccine  virus  was  imported  and 
used  to  start  the  disease  In  cattle.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  Ibis  vaccine  also 
contained  the  germs  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease.  Thus,  when  it  was  used  on  cat¬ 
tle.  this  disease  started  and  spread  to 
other  animals. 

“Does  all  vaccine  virus  contain  the  other 
disease  germs?" 

No.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  every  strain  of  vaccine  on  the 
market  has  been  examined  and  no  trace 
of  other  disease  found  in  it. 

“Does  the  foot  and  month  disease  affect 
humans  ?’’ 

It  is  principally  a  disease  of  cattle.  In 
man  its  effects  are  very  slight. 

“Could  it  be  conveyed  to  man  through 
vaccination  for  smallpox?" 

No  instance  of  it  is  on  record.  The  au¬ 
thorities  consider  it  very  doubtful — yet 
no  one  wants  to  risk  this  or  any  other 
disease. 

"If  there  is  danger  of  conveying  these 
awful  diseases  to  cattle  through  this  virus, 
is  there  not  equal  danger  in  using  tuber¬ 
culin  as  a  test  for  tuberculosis?” 

In  answer  to  Ibis,  the  veterinarian  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  says:  “If 
tuberculin  contained  any  germs  it  would 
then,  so  to  speak,  cease  to  he  tuberculin, 
since  it  is  a  boiled  and  filtered  product  ; 
in  other  words,  tuberculin  is  a  product  pro¬ 
duced  by  inoculating  glyoerinated  Don i lion 
with  the  tubercular  bacillus,  then  placing 
it  in  an  incubator,  keeping  it  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  most  suitable  for  its  growth,  un¬ 
til  it  lias  reached  the  maximum  growth, 
which  usually  is  about;  three  weeks,  some¬ 
times  longer;  then  the  media  and  the 
growth  are  well  shaken  together  and  boiled 
for  some  time.  The  product  is  then  fil¬ 
tered.  is  again  boiled  and  filtered,  then 
evaporated  by  heat  to  a  certain  volume, 
then  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  a 
two  jter  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  As 
you  sec,  by  this  treatment,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  tuberculin  to  transmit  a 
disease  as  referred  to  in  your  letter,  be¬ 
cause  the  product  which  is  said  to  have 
introduced  foot  and  month  disease  into 
t his  country  was  a  virus,  and  a  virus  dif¬ 
fers  from  an  anti-toxine  or  tuberculin  in 
that  the  virus  contains  living  germs  in 
either  a  virulent  or  attenuated  form.” 


To  kill  potato  bugs  and  to  check 
blight,  use  Bowker’s  Pyrox.  Sticks 
like  paint.  Cost  50c.  to  $1  per  acre. 
Mail  orders  to  Bowker  Insecticide  Co., 
Boston. — Adv. 


SELECT  NOW 

FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

TANKACE  :  :  St  2.00  PER  TON 

IRON  CITY  :  :  22.00  PER  TON 

Freight  Paid  To  New  York  State  Points 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 

FERTILIZER  LIME  JoradpS 

WALTON  QUA  lit!  IKS,  Harrisburg,  l’a. 

Thf»  Rio'  C.rr\r*  °f  sun-touched  early  apples 
D18 from  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  l>y 


State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larf;  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

The  original.  Others  have  copied.  OurSh.  p.air 
cooled  engine  easily  detached  and  used  for  other 
work.  No  Experiment.  Seven  Years  of  Suc¬ 
cess.  Ask  the  user  Our  1  ',4  air-cooled  complete 
power  spray  outfit  $195.i>U  Write  for  catalogue  19 
and  our  liberal  proposition. 

R.  H.  Deyo  fit  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES  the” 


Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — Slate  experiments  show  gain  of  more 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  FREE. 

JflELU  FOKCE  PL  AH*  CO..  *  11th  St.,  Elmira.  Ji.X 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
_  I —  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co..  609  Cortland!  Bldg..  New  York 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Catalogue 

Free 


Dower  presses,  pumps,  etc.— the 
most  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able.  Used  by  largest  makers. 

The  Boomer  8  Boschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


31 ,500  PROFIT  aosE  CIDER 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  which  fully 
describes  and  illustrates  The  Original 

Nit.  Gilead  Hydraulic 

CIDER  PRESSES 

For  custom  work  In  your  locality 
they  are  money  makers.  Built  in  B 
sizes  lu  to  400  barrels  per  clay. 

Hand  or  power.  Also  Steam 
Evaporators,  Apple  -  Butler  Cookers, 

'Vinegar  Generators,  eie.  We  can  show 
you  how  $1,500  clear  profit  can  bemado. 

Hydraulic  Pres*  Mfg.  Co.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Bit.  Gilead,  Ohio. 
Or  Koom  119  |_  89  Cortland!  St.,  New  York,  N*  Y. 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linesville,  Pa. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Strawberry  Plant  pictured  on 
first  page  was  planted  about  the  middle 
of  April,  1908.  During  last  season  it 
was  hoed  or  cultivated  about  12  times. 
The  runners  were  all  cut  off  and  the 
weeds  were  pulled.  Late  in  November 
a  heavy  cover  of  manure  was  put  on. 
The  plant  grew  through  this  manure  in 
1909.  A  few  of  the  large  weeds  were 
pulled,  but  no  cultivation  was  given.  On 
lime  14  I  dug  this  plant  with  a  spade 
and  carried  it  to  New  York,  where  it 
was  photographed  as  shown.  On  June 
16  the  top  of  this  plant  was  cut  off  and 
I  brought  it  to  the  farm  and  planted  it 
in  the  old  place.  I  hope  to  make  it 
produce  another  quart  next  year. 

The  plant  was  put  in  a  peach  basket, 
so  that  the  picture  might  show  its  com¬ 
parative  size.  We  all  know  how  large  a 
peach  basket  is,  so  that  this  picture  ex¬ 
plains  that  part  of  it  in  full.  There  were 
96  berries,  large  and  small,  on  the  plant, 
and  we  had  already  picked  five  of  the 
largest.  This  was  not  the  best  plant 
in  the  field.  There  were  many  larger 
and  with  a  heavier  setting  of  fruit.  This 
may  be  called  a  fair  specimen,  for  I  did 
not  try  to  pick  out  the  material  for  a 
“big  story.” 

The  Yield. — I  made  a  test  of  a  plot 
30  by  180  feet.  There  were  16  rows  of 
plants,  each  in  a  hill  by  itself,  with  the 
runners  cut  off.  The  first  ripe  berries 
were  picked  June  5,  and  every  day  more 
or  less  were  taken  until  the  last  mess  of 
three  quarts  on  July  9.  On  July  11  I 
picked  a  few  scattered  and  poor  fruit. 
The  period  of  profitable  picking  covered 
about  20  days.  Including  what  we  sold, 
ate  and  gave  away,  the  yield  from  this 
patch  was  about  1,250  quarts.  Counting 
nit  the  missing  places,  fiilled  by  younger 
plants,  there  are  about  2,400  bearing 
plants.  Some  of  the  berries  were  sold 
at  retail  and  more  by  the  crate.  The 
average  price  was  about  11  cents.  The 
income  from  this  patch,  therefore,  was 
$137.50,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  practical¬ 
ly  $1,100  or  10,000  quarts  per  acre.  Now 
don’t  go  out  and  say  that  the  Hope 
Farm  man  took  $1,106  in  cash  from  one 
acre.  He  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
had  about  2,400  bearing  plants  on  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre.  From  this  patch  he 
sold  actually  about  $100  worth,  while 
the  family  ate  and  gave  away  fruit  close 
to  the  value  of  $37.50.  Our  other  ber¬ 
ries  were  in  matted  rows,  and  the  yield 
was  only  one-half  that  of  our  hill  patch. 
I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kevitt  in  which 
lie  says  that  2,000  Glen  Many  plants 
yielded  by  actual  count  2,363  baskets. 
That  beats  me,  yet  the  Marshall  is  a 
light  yielder,  and  with  10,000  quarts  per 
acre  one  has  a  small  fortune  within 
reach. 

What  About  It? — I  always  hesitate 
to  give  figures  about  crops,  because  I 
cannot  make  people  realize  all  there  is 
back  of  them.  It  would  be  a  source  of 
regret  to  me  if  what  I  have  written 
should  induce  a  lot  of  people  to  rush 
in  and  plant  Marshall  strawberries  on 
this  system.  Most  of  them  would  run 
straight  to  ruin.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
it  thought  that  our  people  are  smarter 
than  others,  but  we  seem  to  have  just 
exactly  the  right  kind  of  soil  for  this 
variety.  We  have  been  making  failures 
and  trying  to  learn  how  for  more  than 
10  years — and  that  counts  for  more 
than  you  think.  The  plan  of  putting  a 
plant  into  rich  ground,  keeping  it  clean 
and  chopping  off  the  runners  seems 
asy,  ljut  it  is  the  mere  skeleton  of  the 
plan.  I  have  known  men  to  start  brave¬ 
ly  and  cut  the  runners  twice.  Then 
they  became  disgusted,  for  in  a  wet  sea¬ 
son  the  more  they  cut  runners  the  more 
running  they  did.  In  the  Fall  the  whole 
thing  was  a  tangle  of  vines — worse  than 
■any  matted-row  plan.  This  way  of 
growing  berries  suits  us,  and  I  shall 
nlarge  our  operations.  I  shall  work 
over  the  matted  row  patches  by  run- 
'ing  lines  through  the  center  of  the  rows 
and  cutting  out  all  the  plants  except  a 
straight  row  under  the  line. 

Can  I  grow  10,000  quarts  of  Mar- 
dialls  on  a  measured  acre?  Yes,  if  I 
can  have  conditions  to  suit.  I  must 
have  moisture  enough.  This  year  was 
fairly  favorable,  since  we  had  good 
rainfalls  in  May.  Had  our  present 
Irought  struck  us  in  May  my  yield 
would  have  been  cut  more  than  half. 
A  e  have  been  very  fortunate  thus  far 
n  escaping  insects  and  strawberry  dis¬ 
uses.  We  had  some  rot  this  year,  but  it 
was  not  serious.  With  insects  and 
Alight  and  drought  all  at  once,  we  should 
'll  rely  fail,  but  with  favorable  condi- 
ions  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  duplicate 
die  yield  from  our  2.400  plants  on  two 
icres  or  more. 

Can  you  sell  the  berries? 

Yes,  easier  than  you  can  sell  the  small, 
ordinary  ones.  You  can  do  better  with 
0.000  quarts  than  with  1,000  for  then 


buyers  can  afford  to  come  to  you.  I 
know  that  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do  or 
say  people  will  be  led  into  strawberry 
culture  who  never  should  get  within 
gunshot  of  it.  They  haven’t  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  get  down  to  the  soil  and  dig. 
If  you  ever  get  $1,000  out  of  an  acre, 
you  will  find  every  dollar  of  it  so  moist 
that  you  can  wring  sweat  out  of  it. 
The  strawberry  business  suits  our  soil 
and  our  family.  I  have  some  four  acres 
on  the  lower  farm  that  seem  well  suit¬ 
ed  to  Marshall  berries.  I  shall  not 
plunge  it  all  in  at  once,  but  go  deliberate¬ 
ly  and  fit  the  soil  as  well  as  I  can  be¬ 
fore  planting. 

From  our  experience  with  this  syste  in 
I  would  sum  it  up  about  as  follows : 
I  can  grow  more  fruit  and  better  than 
in  matted  rows — though  this  is  partly 
a  matter  of  variety.  There  is  more 
hand  work  about  it.  The  average  work¬ 
man  will  take  greater  pride  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  if  kept  at  it.  Acre  for  acre  1  can 
double  inoome  by  this  method  over  the 
matted  rows.  It  is  specially  adapted 
to  small  areas  of  rich  soil  or  garden 
culture.  As  for  disadvantages,  the  cost 
is  greater  for  plants,  work  and  manur¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  adapted  to  light,  open 
soil.  In  a  very  dry  season  these  big 
plants  could  not  mature  their  load  of 
berries.  In  a  very  wet  season  these  same 
big  plants  would  mat  over  the  berries, 
causing  loss  by  rot  and  other  diseases. 
To  overcome  these  troubles  I  would 
plant  further  apart,  not  closer  than  18x 
24  inches.  Another  disadvantage  is  in 
picking.  With  these  big  plants  close  to¬ 
gether  a  careless  picker  will  cause  con¬ 
siderable  loss  in  tramping  on  the  green 
berries,  and  he  will  leave  ripe  ones  in 
the  thick  foliage. 

Permanent  Beds. — This  hill  system 
costs  so  much  to  start  that  we  should 
plan  to  fruit  our  plants  several  years. 
I  know  that  many  authorities  tell  us 
we  should  plow  up  and  replant  after  one 
or  two  crops.  My  experience  does  not 
justify  us  in  following  such  advice. 
Berry  plants  are  not  unlike  hens  in  one 
thing.  By  keeping  the  best  of  our  old 
hens  over  we  get  eggs  at  a  season  when 
the  pullets  are  idle,  and  many  of  the 
older  hens  lay  profitably  for  three 
years.  The  older  berry  plants  seem  to 
lengthen  out  the  bearing  season  and 
give  us  larger  picking  time.  I  shall 
set  some  new  plants  each  year,  but  keep 
the  old  ones  as  long  as  they  make  a 
good  new  top  and  strong  fruit  buds. 

What  after  picking? 

On  July  9  we  began  mowing  off  the 
tops  of  the  plants.  The  object  is  to 
cut  them  back  to  the  crown  and  thus 
start  out  a  new  top  on  the  old  roots. 
The  old  top  is  more  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
eased,  and  unless  it  is  out  of  the  way 
the  new  top  could  not  sprout  out  so  well. 
The  growth  of  the  new  top  stimulates 
a  new  development  of  root  and  also 
a  new  crown  with  fruit  buds.  There¬ 
fore  I  cut  the  old  top  at  once  after 
fruiting.  As  peach  trees  have  been 
planted  in  some  of  our  beds,  we  cut  with 
a  sharp  scythe  or  sickle.  The  old  plan 
was  to  let  these  tops  dry  and  then  when 
the  wind  is  right  set  fire  to  one  side  and 
let  the  flame  run  over  the  field.  I  gave 
this  up,  as  the  burning  hurt  some  of 
the  plants.  Others  rake  off  the  tops  and 
burn  in  a  pile.  The  object  of  burning 
is  to  destroy  insects  and  disease  germs 
on  the  leaves.  On  our  younger  beds, 
where  we  have  not  had  these  pests,  cut 
the  tops  and  let  them  remain  on  the 
ground.  The  subsequent  treatment  is  to 
keep  the  weeds  down  and  the  runners 
cut  off.  On  some  of  our  beds  we  do  this 
by  cultivation  and  hoeing — using  a  horse 
and  narrow  cultivator  one  way.  On 
this  patch  of  2,400  plants  we  do  not 
expect  to  cultivate.  There  is  a  heavy 
coat  of  manure  on  the  soil  between  the 
rows.  Our  plan  is  to  pull  weeds  by  hand 
before  they  go  to  seed,  and  lay  them 
on  the  ground  as  a  mulch — thus  start¬ 
ing  the  second  tops  without  stirring  the 
soil.  I  would  not  advise  a  fertilizer 
high  in  nitrogen  at  this  time.  What 
you  are  after  is  a  good  set  of  fruit 
buds,  and  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
are  most  needed  for  that.  There  is  a  call 
for  a  new  name  for  this  system.  Kevitt 
says  he  got  his  idea  of  it  from  a  small 
patch  which  J.  H.  Hale  showed  at  a 
Pomological  Society  meeting  10  years 
ago.  The  plan  has  been  followed  for 
many  years.  What  is  a  good  name  for 
it? 

•  Farm  Notes. — As  I  write  we  are 
suffering  from  a  fearful  drought.  It 
came  suddenly,  caused  by  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  dry  winds.  Except  on  the 
heavier  soils,  well  stuffed  with  humus, 
crops  are  suffering.  It  is  a  great  test 
for  these  tap-rooted  trees.  They  are  in 
a  field  where  we  sowed  rye  last  Fall, 
and  through  mistakes  and  delays  ne¬ 
glected  to  cut  it  this  year.  You  know 
what  it  means  to  have  rye  go  to  grain  in 
an  orchard.  The  soil  is  sucked  dry  and 
hard  as  a  rock,  yet  these  tap-rooted  trees 


are  green  and  thriving,  and  the  peaches 
are  growing  well.  Another  small  or¬ 
chard  of  long-rooted  trees  in  sod  is 
light  colored  and  suffering.  .  .  .You 
ought  to  see  the  color  of  the  corn  where 
we  plowed  under  the  Crimson  clover. 
No  use  talking,  this  "catch  crop"  plan 
shows  itself  more  and  more  each  year. 
You  may  not  notice  great  results  the 
first  time  trying,  but  keep  at  it  and 
see.  Our  horses  are  traveling  through 
the  corn  kicking  up  a  cloud  of  dust 
and  holding  what  moisture  we  have. 
.  .  .  The  air  was  hot  and  dry,  but  the 
wind  kept  blowing.  It  seemed  a  shame 
to  have  the  lawn  brown  up,  so  we 
started  the  windmill,  put  a  series  of 
troughs  under  the  pump  and  let  the 
water  run  over  the  grass.  The  wind 
blew  steadily  and  raised  a  flood  of 
water  from  the  well,  yet  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  what  a  small  part  of  the 
lawn  was  really  soaked.  I  got  my  first 
lesson  in  irrigation,  and  realize  how 
much  moisture  is  required  to  soak  things 
down.  .  .  .  The  children  formed  a 

little  company  to  handle  the  currant 
crop.  They  sold  what  they  could  as 
fresh  fruit,  and  started  jelly  making 
with  the  rest.  They  put  up  their  money 
and  bought  sugar  and  glasses,  and  while 
the  boys  picked,  the  girls  made  jelly. 
They  have  a  good  lot  of  it.  and  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  orders  enough  to  more  than 
pay  all  expenses.  This  is  a  good  trade 
in  every  way  that  I  can  see  it.  We  find 
a  fair  demand  for  homemade  pre¬ 
serves.  It’s  a  good  way  to  dispose  of 
surplus  fruits,  and  gives  the  children 
not  only  a  good  private  business,  but  a 
good  idea  of  general  business. 

H.  W.  C. 


Paulownia  imperialis;  Lead  Salts 
and  Oil. — At  times  you  have  inquiries 
regarding  the  hardiness  of  certain 
plants,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you 
to  know  that  I  have  grown  here  for 
the  past  ten  years  two  plants  of_  the 
Paulownia  imperialis.  Every  Winter 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  1905  and 
1906,  and  1908  and  1909,  their  Summer 
growth,  which  has  generally  exceeded 
10  feet,  has  been  killed  to  the  ground, 
and  in  the  Winter  of  1906  and  1907  the 
growth  of  the  preceding  Summer  was 
also  killed.  Their  roots,  however,  have 
apparently  never  been  injured.  It  may 
also  interest  some,  of  .your  readers  to 
know  that  lead  salts  form  with  sap¬ 
onifying  fate  and  oils  an  insoluble  soap, 
which  is  a  very  sticky  substance  and 
difficult  to  remove  from  the  plungers 
and  cylinders  of  sprayers;  therefore  as 
a  lubricator  these  oils  should  not  be 
used  with  arsinate  of  lead. 

Connecticut.  Joseph  s.  adam. 


MAKE  MONEY 
for  FARMERS 

It  is  easy  to  make  lumber  for 
yourself  and  neighbors  with  an 
AMERICAN  mill.  All  sizes. 
W ork  rapidly  with  light  power. 
No  experience  needed.  Oct 
Free  Catalogue  and  Low  Prices. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mach’y  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,Hnckett»town,N. J. 

1582 Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


SI500to$5000aYear 

has  been  made  by  hundreds 
of  people  operating  the 

“American”  Drilling  Machines 

There  is  no  business  in  the  world,  where 
a  few  hundred  dollars  investment,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  energy,  will 
obtain  a  competency  so  surely  or 
Quickly  as  the  operation  of  an 
“  American  ”  Well  Machine.  40 
years’  experience  and  59  regular 
styles  and  sizes  make  them  the 
world’s  standard. 

Complete  New  Catalog  FREE. 

The  American  Well  Works 

Gen’l  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

Chas.  B.  Corwin. (Export)  12-25  Whitehall  St.,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  page  8. 


DOSS 

S  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 
■  *  FEED  TABLR 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Made 
in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  59  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

Ws  also  make  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Raldwin  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power.  In  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  Ughtpower  engines.  You’ll  find  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  bestaftercareful  investigation.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  w  1th  elevators  to  fill  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  flywhee',  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cutfastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  We  will 
8a  v  e  you  money ,  If  you  w  rite  now  for  Free  Book. 


Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaranteed) 
Iron  Cut  Nails  Are  Rust  Proof. 

The  heads  won't  rust  off.  Just  as  good  as  old- 
fashioned  wrought  cut  nails.  Will  withstand  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  the  free  acid  present  in  the 
sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  prices 
and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co„  Branford,  Conn. 


The 


”  King  of  Horse 
Balers 


A  train  of  followers,  but  no 
Proves  Its  superiority 
wherever  it  goes.  Makes 
tight  shapely  bales,  not 
loose  bundles,  works 
fast,  avoids  acci¬ 
dents  and  endures. 

Little  draft,  tre¬ 
mendous  power. 

The  machine  that  makes  competi¬ 
tors  tremble.  Eli  catalogue  Iree. 
Collins  Plow  Co.,  lilt  Hampshire 


and 
Steam 
Power 


Bale  at  Least  Cost 

Our  Daisy  8BLP- 
THREADING,  self- 
feeding  one-horse  hay 
only  one  on  which 
one  man  can  do 
all  the  work.  First 
successful  self¬ 
threading  de¬ 
vice,  automatic 
condenser  increases  re¬ 
sults.  Open  side  hopper. 
Free  trial.  Write  today 
for  Baler  Book  and  prices. 
GEO.  KRTKLt’O.,  Quincy,  UL 


HENDRICKS  HAY  PRESSES 


You  have  seen  them  advertised  for 
years.  It’s  the  same  reliable,  reason- 
able-priced  press  that 
it  always  has  been. 
We  have  a  new  free 
catalogue  and  your 
name  on  a  postal 
mailed  to  us  will 
bring  it  to  you. 
Hendricks  Ilay  Pre»«  Co. 
Cornell  St.,  Kings tou.M 


Send  for 

1909 

Catalog 


Thrifty^  BLIZZARD  Ensilage  Cutter  Makes  Short  Work 

'  of  any  feed  and  our  improved  wind  elevator  carries  any  height  or 

1  direction.  Every  BLIZZARD  cutter  is  tested  by  50#  harder  strain 
than  is  ever  called  for  in  ordinary  use.  That’s  why  we  can 

,and  do  guarantee  them. 

Used  for  38  Years  and 
Proved  Most  Practical 

Easiest  running,  strongest.  Only 


The  Guaranteed 
Cutter. 
Why  take 
Chancei  on  Un¬ 
known  Makes. 


cutter  with  knives  adjustable  while 
running  at  top  speed.  Self  feed  table. 
Mounted  or  unmounted.  Shipped  ready 
to  put  up.  Nothing  complicated.  Ask 
■  for  free  book,  “Why  Silage  Pays.” 
i  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

1426  W.  Tuscarawas  St.  Canton,  Ohio 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE  SLATE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can’t  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  \ building ,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don  t  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  ns  for  our  free  book 
“ROOFS”— it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.  Y. 


ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns.  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  t<>  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rckal  Nkw-Yokkkk  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Our  old  friend  H.  S.  Wiley  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  judge  of  fruit  exhibits  at  the  Boston 
fruit  show — October  10-24.  This  is  to  be  the  largest 
fruit  show  ever  held  in  the  East,  and  Mr.  Wiley  is 
large  enough  to  cover  it.  As  a  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Apple  Consumers’  League  he  knows  a  good  fruir 
when  he  secs  or  eats  it,  and  he  will  give  everything 
from  Lady  apple  down  to  Ren  Davis  a  square  deal. 

* 

We  get  many  letters  about  the  Wonderberry  and 
the  recent  article.  We  judge  that  the  trade  and  many 
expert  growers  sized  it  up  properly  mouths  ago.  The 
quality  of  the  berries  is  not  yet  under  discussion.  One 
thing  at  a  time.  Just  now  we  are  offering  proof  that 
the  plant  sold  by  John  Lewis  Childs  is  black  night¬ 
shade.  Let  Mr.  Burbank  make  good  his  offer  of  $10,000 
or  call  for  further  proof  before  vve  take  up  other 
things.  We  will  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  do  one  or 
the  other,  and  then  proceed. 

* 

You  will  see  that  people  are  beginning  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  farmers’  institutes.  We 
make  no  comment  yet,  because  we  want  free  and  fair 
expression  of  opinion.  No  one  should  attempt  to 
work  off  personal  feeling  or  prejudice  in  discussing 
these  institutes.  The  best  way  is  to  try  to  put  yourself 
in  the  place  of  those  who  want  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  these  meetings.  Tell  us  what  you  would  do 
in  such  a  case.  Along  with  the  institute  letters  are 
coming  opinions  about  various  bulletins.  That  is  a 
good  subject  for  discussion  also. 

* 

Corn  prices  are  rising,  as  we  expected.  A  heavy 
crop  was  planted  but  floods  in  the  Central  West  and 
drought  in  the  East  .will,  unless  relieved,  cut  the 
yield.  There  will  be  little  old  corn  left  on  hand. 
We  urged  you  to  plant  corn;  now  we  doubly  urge 
you  to  take  care  of  the  crop.  You  will  need  every 
kernel  of  it.  It  is  very  drv  with  us  and  we  are 
keeping  the  cultivators  moving,  leaving  the  surface 
as  level  as  possible.  That  is  one  way  to  prevent 
evaporation.  If  the  soil  were  too  wet  we  should  hill 
up,  as  that  presents  greater  surface  to  the  air  and 
increases  evaporation.  Save  the  corn. 

* 

This  discussion  of  the  cow  question  has  struck  a 
ih  w  turn.  It  seems  that  a  number  of  farmers  have 
been  led  to  figure,  and  they  find  that  their  milk  costs 
more  than  they  get  for  it  unless  they  put  a  high  value 
on  the  manure.  A  lead  pencil  faithfully  used  certainly 
can  conjure  up  a  terrible  ghost  for  some  of  us.  We 
actually  have  men  write  us  that  they  would  not  keep 
cattle  if  they  thought  they  could  keep  up  their  farms 
without  manure.  These  are  not  the  men  who  follow 
dairying  as  their  main  reliance,  but  farmers  who  keep 
cows  as  a  sort  of  side  issue,  and  sell  the  milk  for  what 
they  can  get.  If  a  good  share  of  this  milk  could  be 
kept  off  the  market  the  real  dairymen,  or  those  who 
make  their  living  almost  entirely  out  of  cows,  would 
be  better  off.  There  need  be  no  doubt  that  continuous 
crops  of  fruit,  grain,  hay,  potatoes  and  most  other 
farm  crops  can  be  profitably  grown  with  chemicals  and 
green  crops.  It  is  being  done  with  great  success  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the  most  notable 
examples  of  this  is  found  on  the  Delaware  peninsula, 
"Phis  section  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  live  stock¬ 
keeping.  nor  has  the  habit  of  farmers  run  in  that 
direction.  Yet  by  the  use  of  lime,  chemicals  and  green 


crops  the  soil  has  been  improved,  pasture  grasses 
brought  in  and  the  yield  of  all  farm  crops  increased. 
This  discussion  of  the  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk  will  have 
great  results  if  it  will  drive  some  cow  keepers  to  a 
study  of  the  chemicals  and  clover  proposition. 
Less  milk  from  the  cow  keepers  will  mean  a  better 
-how  for  the  dairymen. 

* 

Every  year  several  people  write  asking  why  we 
do  not  have  a  puzzle  department.  We  usually  find 
that  these  parties  want  to  prepare  the  puzzles.  The 
following  note  was  not  sent  us  to  start  a  puzzle 
department,  but  we  print  it : 

I  wish  that  this  poor  old  tax-ridden  and  politician- 
cursed  State  had  a  paper  like  yours.  We  certainly  need 
it.  I  expect  that  those  engaged  in  productive  toil  in  this 
Stale  have  a  larger  drove  of  non-producers  and  parasites 
to  support  than  in  any  other  State.  We  are  certainly 
"taxed  to  death"  to  support  our  drove  of  worthless  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  for  every  politician  who  is  feeding  at  the 
public  crib  there  are  a  dozen  more  scratching  tooth  and 
nail  to  get  their  snouts  in  the  feed  trough. 

Now  the  puzzle  is  to  name  the  State.  Can  you  do 
it  from  this  description?  Try  your  hand  at  guessing 
and  see  how  many  such  States  we  have. 

* 

“Harry"  Thaw,  the  murderer,  is  now  in  an  insane 
asylum.  He  is  trying  to  prove  his  sanity,  and  at  the 
recent  investigation  various  witnesses  gave  testimony. 
Among  others  was  a  farmer,  who  said: 

Thaw  told  me  that  farming  is  a  nice  business  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  enough  money  to  live  without  working. 

I  agree  with  him.  He  is  rational  by  all  means. 

This  man  made  the  mistake  of  describing  “agricul¬ 
ture”  instead  of  farming.  Mr.  Thaw’s  remark  cer¬ 
tainly  indicates  great  wisdom,  but  he  was  thinking  of 
gentlemen  who  farm  the  farmer  rather  than  those 
who  farm  the  soil.  Or  maybe  he  had  in  mind  those 
who  grow  ginseng  or  Wonderberries  or  spineless  cactus 
or  who  invest  in  gilt-edged  “stocks.”  When  a  farmer 
cuts  up  35  cents  of  the  dollar  with  hired  men,  feed 
dealer  and  tax  collector  he  does  not  have  enough  left 
to  “live  without  work."  That  condition  is  more  likely 
to  be  found  among  those  who  cut  up  the  65  cents. 

* 

The  annual  game  of  bluff  and  dicker  between  grow¬ 
ers  and  apple  buyers  promises  to  be  closer  than  ever 
this  year.  I  he  buyers  usually  come  forward  early 
with  stories  of  big  crops  and  attempts  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  low  prices  are  assured.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  growers  discount  the  large  crop 
stories,  for  it  is  to  their  interests  to  spread  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  apple  crop  is  short.  A  few  years  ago  the 
growers  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  preliminary 
game.  Most  of  them  could  only  figure  on  local  con¬ 
ditions,  while  the  buyers  were  everywhere.  Now  the 
growers  have  formed  strong  organizations  and  make 
a  business  in  co-operating  to  obtain  crop  reports.  This 
gives  them  a  far  better  chance  to  meet  the  buyers. 
Every  year  at  this  time  we  begin  to  collect  fair  statis¬ 
tics  regarding  the  apple  crop.  Of  course,  no  one  can 
L,ii  now  just  what  the  final  outcome  will  be.  yet 
there  are  indications  which  help.  Will  you  tell  us 
what  the  chances  in  your  neighborhood  are  for  a 
fair  crop?  Such  reports  all  help  us  size  up  the 
situation. 

* 

In  a  recent  article  on  “The  Wizard  Burbank”  we 
find  the  following  statement : 

Thos.  A.  Edison,  the  wizard  of  electricity,  has  said 
of  Burbank',  the  wizard  of  growing  things,  that  he 
is  to-day  the  nation's  most  valuable  asset. 

We  have  no  desire  to  challenge  Mr.  Edison’s  state¬ 
ment  at  this  time.  As  Mr.  Burbank  has  told  us,  the 
public  must  decide.  Our  notion  of  a  valuable  asset 
is  one  that  is  never  repudiated  and  never  repudiates 
an  agreement.  We  all  know  that  Mr.  Burbank  has 
agreed  to  give  $10,000  to  any  one  who  will  prove 
that  his  Wonderberry  is  black  nightshade.  We  have 
offered  proof  to  that  effect.  Seeds  were  obtained 
freftn  John  Lewis  Childs,  the  introducer.  They  were 
sold  for  Wonderberry  and  marked  Wonderberry. 
They  grew  into  plants  which  have  been  identified  as 
black  nightshade.  Mr.  Burbank  should  now  come 
forward  with  his  $10,000,  or  tell  us  what  further 
proof  is  required.  In  his  character  of  “the  nation’s 
greatest  asset”  he  is  under  a  double  obligation  to 
do  one  or  the  other.  The  larger  the  man  the  more 
careful  he  should  be  about  carrying  out  his  agree¬ 
ments.  In  the  famous  letter  printed  on  page  654 
Air.  Burbank  makes  use  of  this  classic  expression : 
“The  man  who  is  busy  has  no  time  to  hunt  fleas.” 
No  one  with  experience  will  combat  that  statement, 
yet  he  will  also  agree  that  a  flea  which  keeps  at 
work  can  compel  the  busiest  man  to  take  the  time 
to  hunt  for  it.  So  we  confidently  expect  that  ere 
long  Mr.  Burbank  will  find  time  to  bunt  for  bis 
pen  and  sign  the  $10,000  check. 


.Tnl.v  24. 

Probably  few  of  our  readers  know  of  the  work- 
done  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  set¬ 
tling  charges  of  extortionate  railroad  rates.  There 
are  many  such  cases,  and  upon  formal  complaint  the 
Commission  takes  them  up.  In  brief  the  necessary 
proceeding  is  as  follows:  If  you  think  a  common 
carrier  has  overcharged  you  first  write  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Commission  at  Washington.  He  sends 
you  a  blank  form  or  docket  which  you  fill  out  and 
sigi..  This  makes  a  complaint,  and  you  must  know 
what  the  true  rate  ought  to  he  and  what  the  carrier 
should  pay  hack.  The  Commission  then  goes  to  the 
carrier  with  the  complaint.  Tn  some  cases  the  carrier 
admits  the  charge  and  an  order  of  the  Commission 
pays  it.  In  other  cases  the  carrier  will  not  admit 
that  its  rates  are  unreasonable.  Then  a  formal  hear¬ 
ing  is  ordered  at  some  place  near  where  the  com¬ 
plainant  lives.  Either  one  of  the  commissioners  or 
a  special  examiner  presides,  and  both  sides  have  a 
fait  hearing.  Under  the  present  law  carriers  may 
establish  for  themselves  such  rates  as  they  deem 
proper.  The  Commission,  after  formal  complaint,  de¬ 
cides  whether  they  are  reasonable  or  not.  We  are 
able  to  obtain  reports  of  many  interesting  cases'  where 
complaint  has  been  made  to  the  commissioners,  and 
as  a  result  of  which  rates  were  changed.  Beginning 
next  week  these  cases  will  be  taken  up  and  analyzed. 
They  will  show  us  still  more  about  the  farmers’ 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  and  encourage  some 
one  to  demand  and  obtain  his  rights. 

* 

Ten  Republican  members  of  the  17.  S.  Senate  re¬ 
fused  to  vote  for  the  tariff  bill.  Such  a  thing  never 
happened  before.  These.  10  Senators  represented  the 
States  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Nebraska.  South  Dakota  and  Indiana.  Tn  all  these 
States  except  Indiana  Senatorial  candidates  are 
named  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  this  fact  is 
responsible  for  the  independence  of  these  10  Senators. 
Their  people  have  told  them  just  what  is  wanted, 
and  their  vote  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  people 
who  elected  them.  Much  the  same  thing  happened 
in  the  House.  There  18  Republicans  put  themselves 
on  record  as  best  they  could.  Again  the  protest 
came  from  Iowa,  Kansas.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Da¬ 
kota,  Nebraska  and  Washington,  where  direct  pri¬ 
maries  are  held.  We  venture  to  say  that  70  per  cent 

of  the  people  of  this  country  are  opposed  to  the  tariff 

bill  as  the  Senate  has  left  it.  If  there  were  a  chance 

to  get  at  all  Congressmen  as  there  is  in  the  Western 

States  few  men  in  Congress  would  have  the  nerve 
to  suggest  such  a  bill.  With  a  fair  system  of  direct 
nominations  in  New  York  it  is  doubtful  if  any  Con¬ 
gressman  representing  a  rural  county  would  dare 
vote  for  the  Senate  bill.  Such  facts  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  cold-blooded  shape  again  and  again,  for 
our  people  must  realize  two  things:  Neither  Con¬ 
gress  nor  the  Legislature  will  give  you  what  you 
need  until  you  and  men  like  you  can  control  your 
member.  You  never  will  control  him  until  you  take 
the  power  of  selecting  him  away  from  the  politicians. 
Nothing  but  a  system  of  direct  nominations  will  do 
that. 


BREVITIES. 

The  reign  of  drought. 

How  many  barnacles  in  your  barn? 

Reports  from  the  Wonderberry  growers  are  in  order! 

Tex  to  one  a  bouquet  would  do  you  more  barm  than 
n  brickbat. 

The  “next  year  man”  is  not  usually  a  hard  com¬ 
petitor. 

Uxiyer  what  condition  does  it  pay  to  spray  more  than 
once  to  kill  the  Codling  moth? 

Tub  latest  suggestion  for  “keeping  cool"  is  to  use  a 
water  bag  partly  tilled  with  cool  water  as  a  pillow. 

Now  they  find  that  the  flavors  vised  in  “soft  drinks"  are 
adulterated  and  often  harmful.  The  safest  “soft"  drink 
is  pure  water. 

Alaska  gave  us  $10,000,000  worth  or  gold  iu  1!>08. 
But  what  of  it.  when  New  York  gave  $23,000,000  worth 
of  potatoes  and  Vermont  $18,000,000  worth  of  hay? 

The  French  have  varieties  of  apples  grown  specially 
for  cider  making.  These  varieties  are  very  high  in  sugar 
and  tannin.  Two  of  these  apples  contain  over  10  per 
emit,  of  sugar. 

Oxm  thing  you  may  say  about  wind  power  is  that  it 
does  not  wear  out  fast.  We  have  worked  a  windmill 
steadily  for  10  years,  and  not  until  last  week  was  it 
necessary  to  send  for  repairs. 

Here  is  a  hopeful  spirit  from  Massachusetts:  "1  pur¬ 
chased  an  abandoned  farm  here  two  years  ago,  and  am 
busy  trying  to  get  the  larger  part  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar,  and  am  having  good  success  so  far." 

The  Canadian  maple  sugar  cro  >  amounted,  last  year, 
to  1T.804.825  pounds,  which  is  about  one-half  the  world's 
total  supply.  The  taste  of  maple  chases  an  American 
around  the  world.  We  once  bought  maple  syrup  for  a 
subscriber  on  tin*  island  of  Java  and  seut  it  safely  to 
him  with  a  hag  of  buckwheat  flom*. 
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“HYBRIDIZED”  POTATO  SEED.  EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Hero  in  Colorado  we  are  much  interested  iu  the  potato 
industry.  At  present  our  production  does  not  compare 
with  the  output  of  New  York  Slate,  yet  we  have  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  way  of  larger  yields,  lessened  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  on  account  of  not  having  to  fertilize  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  and  not  having  to  spray  for  hugs  and 
Might,  so  that  we  expect  to  make  Colorado  one  of  the 
leading  potato  producing  States  of  the  Union.  We  find, 
however,  that  many  of  the  varieties  which  are  standard 
in  the  humid  section  are  not  satisfactory  here,  and  we 
are  confident  that  there  are  better  chances  for  getting 
varieties  adapted  to  our  conditions  by  growing  from 
seed  than  by  growing  from  varieties  already  originated 
in  the  East.  We  have  tried  hybridizing  or  crossing  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  potatoes  with  the  hope  of  uniting  the 
desirable  characters  in  different  varieties.  So  far.  how¬ 
ever.  we  have  never  succeeded  in  crossing  potatoes  at  all. 
I  saw  an  advertisement  of  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  in  which 
lie  stated  tiiat  lie  had  hybridized  potato  seed  for  sale.  1 
wrote  him  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  he  referred  me 
to  A.  T.  Cook,  whom  he  said  grew  all  this  hybridized 
seed.  I  thought  from  your  work  and  your  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Carman  you  would  probably  know  if  Mr.  Carman 
ever  succeeded  in  really  hybridizing  potatoes.  The  varie¬ 
ties  originated  by  Mr.  Carman  are,  as  you  know,  among  the 
standards  in  your  part  of  the  country.  Rural  New 
Yorker  No.  2  is  one  of  our  best  varieties  here. 

Col.  Agl.  College.  K.  p.  Bennett,  Potato  Specialist. 

According  to  our  best  information  Mr.  Carman 
never  claimed  to  have  made  actual  hybrids  of  culti¬ 
vated  potatoes,  although  he  made  many  hundreds  of 
attempts  to  pollinate  the  blooms  artificially.  He  said 
that  lie  never  could  actually  distinguish  any  pollen, 
but  that  some  of  the  blooms  he  manipulated  produced 
seed  balls,  and  from  these  his  best  seedlings  were 
grown.  It  is  the  general  experience  that  cultivated 
potatoes  in  Eastern  America  produce  very  little  pollen, 
and  artificial  hybridization  is  extremely  uncertain. 
That  pollen  is  produced,  is  evident  from  the  finding  of 
seed  balls  in  potato  fields.  When  it  comes  down  to 
facts  there  is  really  no  record  of  successful  artificial 
pollination  of  the  potato,  though  we  believe  it  has  been 
done  with  glass-grown  plants  in  Europe.  Mr.  Carman 
grew  his  Carman  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  from  seed 
balls  of  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  produced  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  This  variety  does  not  fruit  in  this  country,  but 
does  so  with  some  freedom  in  Northern  Europe.  If 
A.  T.  Cook  claims  to  produce  artificially  hybridized 
potato  seed  in  quantities  sufficient  to  put  on  the  market 
lie  is  certainly  the  only  individual  in  this  country  who 
can  do  it.  Tt  may  he  considered  that  any  potato  seed 
from  standard  cultivated  varieties  found  in  the  fields 
in  this  country  is  more  or  less  cross-pollenized,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  such  varieties  are  not  fer¬ 
tile  with  their  own  pollen,  but  the  work  is  done  in  a 
hap-hazard  manner  by  insects  and  not  in  the  sys¬ 
tematic  manner  that  it  would  be  by  a  competent  plant 
breeder.  It  may  be  possible  to  produce  artificially 
pollinated  potato  seed  in  this  country,  but  we  believe 
the  work  will  have  to  he  done,  if  at  all.  under  glass  by 
the  most  careful  methods  of  manipulation. 

We  wrote  A.  T.  Cook  regarding  the  matter  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter: 

My  hybridized  potato  seed  is  from  ton  or  more  grow¬ 
ers  :  I  enclose  descriptive  circular.  Some  of  it  is  claimed 
to  be  specially  hybridized  (or  artificially  hybridized. )•  As 
to  what  is  meant  by  “hybridized”  my  version  is  that  it 
is  seed  produced  by  a  mixture  or  crossing  of  two  or  more 
varieties,  by  natural  or  artificial  means.  I  have  person¬ 
ally  grown  many  pounds  of  potato  seed — the  varieties 
produced  from  same  seeming  almost  endless. 

A.  T.  COOK- 

This  cut  is  re-engraved  from  Mr.  Cook’s  circular: 
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asui  ol».  Aiun  rvu,  x  laiu-c,  iutxiw,  —  -  -  -v  -*•  —II  qi>C, 

No  Potato  Seed  over  offered  can  compare  with  i 
The  multitude  of  diversified  seedlings  that  can 
grown  will  excite  tlio  wonder  of  all  potato  growers. 

Luther  Burbank,  “the  wtzZAP" 


A LARCE  share  of  this 
coin  pat  ahle  Potato  Seed  is 
rf'-t from  Mr.  Unibank,  the  world  re- 
liiovned  Hybridizer  uml  Experimenter, 
flu- 1: 1  mice  product  of  hi*  almost  end¬ 
less  varieties  and  selections. 

<  Varieties  of  the  greatest  ► 

value  may 
confidentially  he 
*  expected  from  planting  t 

<  this  superior  Seed, 
j  “  A  s  easy  to  trrow  as 
j  We  send  lull  instruction!*. 


Regarding  the  possibility  of  producing  true  potato 
hybrids  this  letter  from  Dr.  E.  M.  East  is  interesting: 

As  to  the  potato  sends  themselves,  I  should  regard  it 
as  a  very  good  thing  for  a  large  number  of  people  to  grow 
them  as  a  recreation,  for  in  this  way  they  might  happen 
upon  new  varieties  of  merit.  *Mr.  Cook  says :  “Varieties 
of  the  greatest  value  may  confidently  be  expected  from 
planting  this  superior  seed.”  This,  of  course,  is  a  great 
exaggeration,  for  if  one  seedling  out  of  a  million  produced 
a  potato  superior  to  those  now  on  the  market,  the  ex¬ 
perimenter  could  feel  that  be  bad  obtained  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  return  for  his  work. 

It  cannot  be  definitely  stated  that  hybrid  seed  can  be 
obtained  until  studies  of  the  germ  cells  have  shown 
whether  seed  is  produced  from  unreduced  egg  cells  with- 
"Ut  fertilization:  that  is,  by  parthenogenesis,  a  phenome¬ 
non  which  occurs  in  the  dandelion.  I  have  obtained  seed 
berries  many  times,  after  emasculating  the  bud  and  pol¬ 
linating  with  pollen  from  other  varieties.  These  seed 
berries  must  have  been  hybrids,  or  else  tile  seed  must 
have  developed  without  fertilization,  and  until  wo  have 
evidence  of  such  development  in  the  potato  I  think  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  hybrids  were  obtained.  Of 
•  nurse  we  cannot  judge  them  by  their  progeny  in  our 
present  stage  of  knowledge  of  inheritance  in  these  species, 
for  tlie  progeny  are  extremely  variable  in  all  eases. 

1  have  been  working  upon  this  question,  however,  and 
confidently  believe  that  the  inheritance  of  colors  and  shapes 
obey  Mendei’s  law.  and  are  in  reality  very  simple:  the 
apparent  complexity  being  due  to  the  obscuring  of  in¬ 
herited  tendencies  by  the  great  effect  that  differences  in 
nutrition  have  upon  the  tubers.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
i.vbrids  having  been  obtained  by  crossing  Solanum  tubero- 
s,un-  ike  common  potato,  with  oilier  tuber  species  of  tlio 
genus. 

V  lion  Mr.  Cook  says  that  bis  “seed  is  produced  by  n 
mixture  or  crossing  of  two  or  more  varieties  by  natural 
or  artificial  means.”  he  evidently  means  that  he  has  col¬ 
lected  natural  seed  berries  from  potatoes  in  fields  where 
a  large  number  of  varieties  have  been  planted.  Our  in¬ 
vestigations  have  shown  that  very  few  insects  that  could 
jailed  pollenizers'  visit  the  potato,  and  that  tlm  natural 
si  co  berries  are.  in  almost  every  case,  self-pollinated.  I 
lave  also  found  that  the  pollen  from  the  same  flower  is 
mm  h  more  likely  to  “take”  than  pollen  from  other  varie- 

oes.  i-  VIST 


DOMESTIC. — Continuous  rains  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Colorado  July  (5-8  caused  disastrous  floods.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  crops  were  submerged.  Hundreds  of  Eastern 
people  bound  for  the  Pacific  Coast  were  blockaded  by 
landslides  and  Hoods  in  the  mountains  in  various  parts 
of  Colorado.  Along  the  line  of  t He  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  west  of  Canon  City,  in  the  famous 
Royal  Gorge,  landslides  caused  by  the  rains  covered  t lie 
track  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  twenty  feet.  Covered 
with  water  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  the  roadbed  of  the 
Santa  Fe  line  half  a  mile  east  of  Pomona,  Kan.,  gave 
way  under  the  weight  of  the  second  section  of  a  west¬ 
bound  passenger  train  July  7.  Three  coaches  turned  tur¬ 
tle  on  the  embankment  and  now  lie  in  eighteen  feet  of 
water.  Two  of  the  300  passengers  on  the  train  were 
injured.  .  .  .  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  its  vicinity  were 

suffering  from  the  worst  flood  they  have  known  July  8 
owing  lo  the  overflow  of  Jordan  River  after  a  rainfall 
of  nearly  seven  inches.  Three  persons  are  reported 
drowned  and  the  damage  is  placed  at  8750,000.  Many 
residences  were  flooded,  forcing  tin*  occupants  to  seek 
higher  ground,  wholesale  bouses  and  factories  were  par¬ 
tially  submerged,  and  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of 
goods  wert'  carried  away.  Small  houses  were  moved  from 
their  foundations,  and  it  was  necessary  to  chop  holes 
through  the  roofs  to  rescue  the  occupants.  .  .  .  The 

Somerville  Iron  Works,  owned  by  Benjamin  Lisberger 
&  Co.,  and  the  Carbon  Stove  Works,  on  the  line  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  in  East  Somerville,  N.  J., 
were  destroyed  by  tire  July  8.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$125,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance.  Hundreds  of 
ironworkers  are  thrown  out  of  employment  and  the  iron 
industry  of  Somerville  is  ruined.  .  .  .  The  tobacco 

growers  of  Hopkins  County,  Ivy.,  have  been  warned  by 
tlie  night  riders  that  unless  they  become  members  of 
the  association  fighting  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
they  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  not  conducive  to 
good  health  The  letters  so  far  received  by  the  growers 
are  to  the  effect  that  failure  to  sign  an  agreement  to 
become  a  member  of  the  association  will  result  in  the 
grower  being  whipped  and  lire  set  to  his  home  and  to¬ 
bacco  barn.  To  the  men  who  contemplate  buying  tobacco 
in  Hopkins  and  surrounding  counties  this  year,  a  warning 
is  issued  that  if  they  purchase  tobacco  not  belonging 
to  members  of  the  assoeation  they  may  expect  hemp 
and  bullets  to  be  used  upon  them.  One  of  the  letters 
signed  “Night  riders.  800  strong,”  was  received  by  a 
weekly  paper  at  Madisonville,  the  editor  of  which  was 
authorized  to  print  it  as  a  warning  to  the  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  and  buyers  of  that  part  of  the  State.  Since  the 
letters  became  public  Governor  Wilson  lias  been  called 
upon  to  send  .trooPS  to  that  region  to  prevent  outrages 
such  as  were  inflicted  on  the  farmers  last  Summer. 

.  .  .  Bristol.  Va„  went  wet  July  8  by  a  majority  of 

38  votes  out  of  a  total  of  458  votes  cast.  This  puts 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  in  touch  with  a 
liquor  shipping  point.  It  is  asserted  by  the  advocates 
of  liquor  that  the  city  will  gain  great  wealth  by  reason 
of  the  vote,  as  tlie  city  becomes  a  shipping  point  for 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  Mississippi.  On  this  business  argument  the  election 
was  carried,  despite  the  usual  efforts  of  the  Prohibition¬ 
ists,  who  held  prayer  services  at  the  polls  and  made 
great  efforts  against  the  admission  of  liquor  into  the 
city.  The  city  is  half  in  Virginia  and  half  in  Tennessee. 
Two  separate  elections  had  to  be  held,  the  Tennessee 
side  having  gone  dry  a  year  ago.  .  .  .  Edward  1*. 

MacMillan,  a  bookkeeper  of  the  wrecked  Enterprise  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was  released  June  8 
from  the  Western  Penitentiary  through  the  executive 
clemency  of  Ex-President  Roosevelt,  after  having  served 
two  and  one-half  years  of  a  six  years  and  six  months’ 
sentence.  Mrs.  MacMillan,  who  secured  the  clemency 
order  from  Ex-President  Roosevelt,  maintained  tiiat  her 
husband  had  obeyed  the  orders  of  li is  employer,  T.  Lee 
Clark,  the  cashier,  who  committed  suicide  after  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  bank  for  $2,000,000.  Charles  Menzemer,  an¬ 
other  employee  of  tlie  bank,  was  released  recently,  his 
sentence  having  boon  shortened  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
Lemort  8.  Cook,  also  convicted  in  connection  with  tlio 
failure,  will  be  given  bis  liberty.  .  .  .  The  General 

Education  Board  announced  July  n  that  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller  had  contributed  $10,000,000  more  to  carry  forward 
the  general  education  plan  for  the  endowment  of  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  United  States.  This  ad¬ 
ditional  gift  brings  the  total  sura  contributed  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller  to  this  special  education  fund  up  to  $53,- 

000,000.  The  first  very  large  gift  by  Mr.  Rockefeller 
to  the  General  Board  was  $10,000,000  in  1005,  followed 
two  years  later  by  a  $32,000,000  contribution.  He  gave 
tlie  first  million  in  1902,  soon  after  tlie  board's  organ¬ 
ization.  Of  the  $43,000,000  which  represented  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Board's  capital  until  the  present  donation  swelled 
it  by  $10,000,000  more,  $20,000,000  is  held  in  trust  by 
the  General  Board  subject  to  tlie  disposal  of  principal 
and  interest  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  son,  John  I). 

Rockefeller.  Jr.!  in  their  lifetime.  This  latter  trust  was 
created  about  January  1,  1907.  and  is  still  intact,  draw¬ 
ing  interest.  The  board  has  absolute  control  over  the 
disposal  of  the  rest  of  the  general  trust  of  $33,000,000. 
though  when  established,  In  1905,  the  board  was  em¬ 
powered  only  to  distribute  the  interest  on  the  fund. 

.  Vincent  A.  Altman,  assistant  business  agent  of 

the  Carpenters’  Union,  and  formerly  a  policeman,  was 

locked  up  in  the  county  jail  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  July  9  on 
a  bench  warrant  charging  him  with  being  the  man  who 
exploded  the  bomb  in  tlie  rear  of  the  building  at  100 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  on  the  night  of  June  27. 
The  explosion  caused  $100,000  damage.  Altman's 
brother  Joseph  is  being  sought  on  another  bench  warrant 
charging  him  with  joining  bis  brother  in  the  dynamiting 
and  tiring  of  a  building  at  5821  Center  avenue  on  May  7. 

1 908.  Altman's  bail  was  fixed  at  $50,000.  There  are 
seven  complaints  of  destruction  of  property  and  assault 
by  means  of  explosives.  Following  the  placing  of  the 
formal  charges  of  responsibility  for  the  recent  dynamit¬ 
ing  against  Vincent  -Altman.  Acting  Chief  of  Police 
Sclmettler.  Acting  Assistant  Chief  Bavin,  and  State’s 
Attorney  John  E.  W.  Wayman  declared  that  they  have 
sufficient  evidence  against  the  man  to  conduct  a  trial 
without  the  use  of  additional  information.  The  police 
expect  to  produce  a  witness  who  will  testify  that  Altman 
confessed  to  him  that  ho  exploded  the  dynamite  behind 
the  Central  Exchange  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company 
on  Washington  street.  .  .  Notwithstanding  that  in 

the  State  of  Georgia  “near  beer”  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  intoxicating  beverage  which  can  l>e  lawfully  sold, 
the  records  of  the  Atlanta  Police  .Department,  at  the  close 
of  six  months  of  1909,  show  1,875  arrests  in  that  city 
for  drunkenness.  Confederate  veterans  may  no  longer 
continue  the  sale  of  “near  beer”  without  paying  the 
regulation  license  fee  of  $200.  if  a  bill  which  has  received 
a  favorable  report  by  the  Committee  on  Temperance  of 
tlie  House  becomes  a  law.  Under  existing  laws.  Con¬ 
federate  veterans  are  exempt  from  practically  all  license 
fees.  ...  A  cloudburst  near  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  July 
10,  cost  four  lives  and  destroyed  property  estimated  at 
$1,000,000.  Many  houses  along  Floyd  River  and  Perry 
Greek  have  been  washed  away.  The  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  bridge  across  the  river  has  been  .  swept 
away.  East  of  Sioux  City  great  stretches  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  Illinois  Cbntral  tracks  have  been  carried 
away.  A  wifterspout  struck  about  four  miles  northwest 
of  West  Plains,  in  Howell  Valley,  in  the  Ozark  Moun¬ 
tains,  southern  Missouri,  bordering  Arkansas,  July  10. 

I‘>\RM  AND  GARDEN.' — The  largest  cheese  ever  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  shipped  to  a 
Chicago  firm  .Tune  8  by  a  Utica.  N*  Y„  cold  storage 
company.  The  cheese  was  built  in  the  usual  shape, 
but  it  measured  32  inches  high.  45  inches  in  diameter, 
contained  41.728  cubic  inches  and  weighed  1.950 
pounds.  It  took  about  10  tons  of  milk  to  produce 
it  and  it  was  pressed  into  shape  by  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  press  in  a  Bowville  cheese  factory,  where 
it  was  bought  by  the  Chicago  firm  through  the 
cold  storage  company.  The  company  lias  shipped  quite 
a  number  of  cheeses  weighing  as  much  as  1.200  pounds, 
but  tliis  was  the  largest  one  it  ever  tackled.  It  lias  a 
tank  which  is  large  enough  to  paraffin  a  half  ton  cheese, 
but  tlie  monster  cheese  was  paraffined  outside  of  the 


tank  by  carefully  pouring  the  molten  liquid  over  it. 
After  the  airtight  liquid  bad  Cooled  the  cheese  was  en¬ 
cased  in  a  sheet-iron  covering. 

The  first  roll  of  petroleum  butter,  the  Standard  Oil's 
latest  product,  is  to  be  turned  out  at  the  Wood  River 
refinery  near  Alton.  Ill.  The  new  product  will  be  known 
as  “petrol  butter.”  It  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  con¬ 
sistency  as  lacteal  butter,  but  brown  in  color.  It  is  said 
that  it  does  not  become  rancid. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

Taking  boys  out  of  the  slums  of  New  York  and 

making  practical  educated  farmers  of  them  is  the  task 
assumed  In  the  new  Lincoln  Agricultural  School,  recently 
established  at  Somers  Centre,  New  York,  by  Brother 
Barnabas  of  the  Christian  Brothers  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  Catholic  Protectory  of  New  York  City.  ’Pile  school 
is  to  be  modeled  after  Cornell,  and  Prof.  Bailey  was 
on  the  ground  July  lltli  and  assisted  at  the  cere¬ 
monies  in  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  building. 
Other  members  of  the  Cornell  faculty  will  conduct 
courses  of  lectures  later  on.  The  farm  was  pur¬ 

chased  two  years  ago.  It  contains  t>00  acres.  The 
buildings  in  course  of  construction  are  designed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  200  boys.  At  present  tlie  quarters  limit  the 
colony  to  50  boys.  Day  by  day,  in  addition  to  their 

mental  and  spiritual  development,  they  train  the  hands 

and  strengthen  the  muscle  in  the  practical  work  of  the 
farm.  They  care  for  and  milk  lot  cows  daily,  and  ship 
the  product.  This  is  a  good  work.  It  is  good  in  that, 
it  takes  poor  and  homeless  boys  away  from  the  vices 
and  temptations  of  the  city  streets  and  makes  useful 
and  intelligent  citizens  of  them.  Brother  Barnabas  lias 
practical  ideas  in  the  development  of  bis  boys.  He  made 
a  beginning  some  time  back  by  teaching  bis  boys  to  do 
farm  work  on  the  vacant  suburban  lots.  The  boys 
were  encouraged  iu  independent  self  support  by  being 
allowed  a  fixed  stipend  for  their  maintainance.  The 
larger  farm  with  its  equipment  will  afford  greater  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  work,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  future 
graduates  of  the  School  are  destined  to  become  success¬ 
ful  farmers  and  prominent  in  the  agricultural  affairs  of 
the  State.  If  the  school  rescues  but  one  boy  a  year 
from  a  possible  criminal  career  and  makes  of  him  a 
practical  farmer  and  a  good  citizen  it  will  have  not 
been  without  success. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

In  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  the  acreage  of  potatoes 
planted  is  larger  than  usual,  but  they  are  now  suffering 
from  drought.  Fires  have  been  very  destructive.  In 
one  section  nine  places  were  wiped  out  iu  one  lire.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  other  fruits  are  backward.  in  Cumberland 
County  small  fruits  are  exceptionally  good,  although 
everything  was  late.  w. 

We  have  had  enough  fair  weather  here  for  the  farmers 
to  get  their  wheat  in  shock,  but  it  is  now,  July  7.  raining 
again,  a  steady  soaking  drizzle;  two  days  of  it  already 
with  prospects  of  more,  putting  a  stop  to  all  farm  work  for 
the  present.  Corn  is  growing  rapidly,  but  is  weedy  and 
the  soil  is  too  wet  to  work.  Generally  farmers  are 
rather  anxious  and  a  little  blue.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  O. 

Crop  prospects  for  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  .Tulv  12:  11a v 

making  just  begun,  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  much 
this  season  as  usual.  Very  light  ^rop  of  apples;  quite 
a  good  lot  set.  Many  are  falling  off.  Almost  all  apple 
trees  have  been  covered  with  lice.  No  spraying  to  speak 
of  has  ever  been  done  here.  A  large  acreage  of  po¬ 
tatoes  lias  been  planted:  more  than  ever  before.  All  are 
looking  well.  Cabbage  is  doing  fairly,  not  as  many  set. 
this  year  as  last.  Corn  is  very  backward ;  no  rains  to 
tio  much  good  for  long  time;  pastures  getting  short;  grain 
beading  on  short  stalks.  i„  c.  j. 

Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


A  two-day  poultry  field  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Storrs 
College,  Connecticut,  July  27  and  28,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Association.  The 
College  furnishes  rooms  with  beds  all  but  pillows,  blankets 
and  sheet,  which  should  be  brought,  free,  and  the  charge 
for  meals  is  only  25  cents.  Some  of  the  best  poultry 
speakers  in  the  United  States  are  already  engaged,  also 
Brother  Ligouri,  a  Trappist  monk  from  Quebec,  who  is 
said  to  make  liens  pay  him  $4  a  year  profit  each  up  in 
that  c’old  climate.  Everybody  is  invited  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  poultry  in  or  out  of  the  State.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  and  rooms  can  be  secured  by  addressing  Poultry 
Department,  Storrs  College,  Conn. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MOUNTAINS. — Good  butter  is 
as  cheap  as  lard,  12'/,  cents;  eggs  the  same  ;  chickens  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  flinty  mountain  corn  makes  the  most  satisfy¬ 
ing  corn  bread  and  muffins :  buckwheat  does  well  ;  flour 
from  nearby  wheat  fields,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  ap¬ 
ples,  Rainbow  trout,  vegetables  and  a  few  other  things, 
and  tlie  cooks  do  the  rest.  Meadowland  in  the  valleys  is 
held  at  $100  per  acre.  Grazing  land  on  the  mountains 
can  be  bad  for  a  few  dollars.  These  people  have  been 
slow  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  meadows  and  the 
grade  of  their  cattle,  but  they  are  seeing  the  need  and 
these  improvements  are  coming.  There  are  many  well- 
built  and  painted  houses  and  other  signs  of  prosperity. 
Hemlock  lumber  is  $8  per  1.000  feet.  Farmers  complain 
that  they  can't  get  help  in  haying;  all  the  men  want  to 
work  in  tlie  lumber.  Wages  are  $1  to  $1.25  a  day.  A 
man  across  the  street  the  other  day  called  out  to  some¬ 
one  that  the  old  man  had  sold  his  wool  for  33  cents,  and 
before  he  delivered  if  was  offered  37  cents,  but  stuck  to 
bis  bargain  and  the  buyer  gave  him  3(5. 

Wautauga  County,  N.  C.  e.  e.  h- 

A  FERTILIZER  COMBINATION.— A  new  fertilizer  trust 
or  combination,  known  as  the  International  Fertilizer  Cor¬ 
poration.  has  been  formed,  the  general  manager  being 
T.  C.  Meadows  of  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  The  new 
combination  includes  Waldemar  Sclimidtmann,  owner  of 
one  of  the  largest  potash  mines  in  Germany.  If  is  said 
tiiat  the  new  combination  has  purchased  this  mine.  As 
most  of  our  readers  probably  know,  the  exports  of  potash 
from  Germany  to  this  country  are  controlled  by  a  syndi¬ 
cate.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  new  corporation  will  be 
able  to  offer  cheaper  potash,  for  the  German  government 
will  levy  an  export  duty  in  case  the  syndicate's  prices 
are  cut.  The  German  potash  mines  contain  nearly  all 
the  world's  supply  of  available  potash,  which  gives  that 
country  a  monopoly  of  this  material.  The  new  combina¬ 
tion  will  control  several  acid  phosphate  works  at  the 
South,  and  expects  to  handle  nearly  one-fourth  of  tlie 
country’s  fertilizer  trade  to  begin  with.  As  both  secre¬ 
tary  and  manager  are  from  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  wo 
conclude  that  the  influence  and  methods  of  that  concern 
will  dominate  the  new  trust. 

NEW  JERSEY  HUNTERS’  LICENSE.— The  new  resi¬ 
dent  hunters'  license  law  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
went  into  effect  July  (5.  The  licenses  may  lie  issued  to 
any  citizen  of  the  State  by  any  municipal  clerk  or 
County  Clerk.  The  fee  of  the  clerk  for  issuing  resident 
hunters’  licenses  is  $1.15.  Unnaturalized  persons  must 
pay  a  fee  of  $10.50  for  the  license.  Licenses  for  non¬ 
resident  hunters  may  be  procured  only  from  the  County 
Clerk  and  the  fee  is  $10.50.  The  new  law  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  granting  licenses  to  minors  nor  is  there  any  pro¬ 
hibition  against  minors  hunting  in  a  lawful  manner. 
The  licenses  are  not  transferable  and  cannot  be  used 
by  other  than  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued.  The 
license  must  be  carried  by  the  owner  while  hunting  and 
if  it  is  lost  a  new  one  may  be  procured.  Non-resident 
hunters  are  required  to  take  out  a  license  whether  they 
own  property  or  not.  The  law  applies  to  all  resident 
citizens  of  New  Jersey,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the 
iK'cupant  of  a  farm  or  members  of  his  immediate  fam¬ 
ily  from  hunting  on  his  farm  during  the  hunting  season 
without  taking  out  a  license. 
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T'LifcC  KUKAL,  NEW-YORKER 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  STRUGGLE. 

Say  not,  the  struggle  naught  availeth, 

The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain. 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth,  1 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars: 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 

Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers, 
And  but  for  you  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making. 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in.  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light ; 
In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
;But  westward  look,  the  land  is  bright. 

— Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

* 

Regarding  the  destruction  of  ants  in 
a  pantry.  Mrs.  G.  C.  White  advises  the 
use  of  tartar  emetic  dissolved  in  sweet¬ 
ened  water,  put  around  the  shelves  in 
small  dishes.  It  soon  removes  the  in¬ 
sects.  As  this  is  a  poison,  it  should  be 
used  carefully  and  never  left  where  chil¬ 
dren  can  get  at  it. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  delicious 
hatter  nuts  is  given  in  the  Delineator: 
Two  well-beaten  eggs,  add  one  cupful 
sugar,  one  teaspoon ful  salt,  one  cupful 
of  sweet  milk,  one  cupful  seedless  rais¬ 
ins,  the  grated  rind  of  one  fresh  lemon, 
two  teaspoonfuls  baking-powder,  flour 
enough  to  make  stiff  batter,  that  will  not 
drop  from  spoon,  about  the  consistency 
of  pound  cake.  Take  a  tablespoon  half 
full  at  a  time,  and  drop  into  hot  lard, 
as  you  do  other  doughnuts,  taking  care 
not  to  have  them  too  large,  as  they  are 
very  light  when  cooked.  When  done, 
roll  them  in  sugar. 

*. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  tells  how  he  learned  that  the 
presence  of  a  snake  kept  the  robins  out 
of  his  strawberry  bed.  so  he  rigged  up 
a  pair  of  imitation  snakes,  made  from 
old  rubber  tubing,  disposed  them  among 
the  berry  plants  in  life-like  attitudes 
and  awaited  results.  The  robins  sat 
around  on  the  fence  watching  the 
“snakes” ;  they  chattered,  scolded,  and, 
we  imagine,  said  mean  things  about  the 
owner  of  the  strawberry  bed,  but  they 
left  the  berries  alone.  We  doubt,  how¬ 
ever.  whether  imitation  snakes  would 
frighten  our  New  Jersey  robins;  they 
seem  to  be  tainted  with  modern  skepti¬ 
cism,  and  superior  to  any  dread  of 

make-believe  bugaboos. 

* 

Evidently  the  fireless  cooker  is  ex¬ 
tending  its  scope;  a  recently  published 
cook-book  devoted  to  it  tells  how  to  do 
tireless  baking,  with  an  insulated  oven 
and  heated  stones,  and  also  how  to  do 
fireless  canning.  The  increasing  interest 
in  this  sort  of  cooking  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  expense  of  gas  where  long,  slow 
cooking  is  required.  One  cannot  afford 
to  use  gas  for  many  hours  at  a  stretch 
in  everyday  cooking,  but  if  food  is 
started  on  a  gas  stove  and  then  finished 
in  the  fireless  cooker  the  best  results  are 
secured.  It  is  said  that  the  insulated 
oven  surrounded  by  heated  stones  is 
simply  a  modern  expedient  for  the  old- 
time  brick  oven,  which  brought  out  the 
highest  quality  of  food  by  its  long  even 
baking. 

* 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  who  died  at  her 
home  in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  June  24, 
was  a  writer  who  made  the  rugged 
Maine  coast  her  very  own.  No  other 
New  England  author  has  just  the  same 
touch,  and  surely  no  one  else  ever  made 
us  see  the  wild  coast,  the  marshes  and 
the  isolated  farms  of  her  State  so  clear¬ 
ly.  “Deephaven,”  “A  Country  Doctor,” 
“A  Marsh  Island”  and  “Country  By¬ 
ways”  are  among  her  most  characteris¬ 
tic  work.  She  shows  us  the  beauty  of 
plain  living,  the  fullness  of  lives  that 
may  seem  narrow  to  outward  view,  and 
above  all  the  cheery,  helpful  side  of 
country  life.  Some  of  our  New  Eng¬ 


land  writers  are  fond  of  depicting 
starven  souls  in  a  sordid  environment, 
but  Miss  Jewett  made  us  see  the  best  of 
the  sunny  side.  Her  people  always  sug¬ 
gested  real  life,  just  as  her  scenery  de¬ 
picted  actual  places.  A  lady  of  foreign 
birth  once  remarked  that  when  she 
thought  of  America,  her  first  impression 
was  always  the  pointed  firs  in  Miss  Jew¬ 
ett’s  descriptions,  and  this  idea  was 
borne  out  by  the  sympathetic  insight  into 
strongly  American  traits  shown  by  this 
writer.  We  may  well  read  such  authors 
as  an  antidote  to  the  influences  that 
seem,  at  times,  to  color  our  national  life 
with  strange  and  alien  hues. 


Griddle  Cakes. 

Alabama  Velvets. — Remove  all  the 
hard  brown  crust  from  a  stale  loaf  of 
baker’s  bread,  crumb  it  into  a  porcelain 
dish  and  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  boiling 
milk.  Cover  and  let  stand  for  ten  min¬ 
utes.  When  the  bread  begins  to  swell 
add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  well  beaten, 
one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  a 
half-teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-fourth  cup¬ 
ful  of  sifted  flour  and  lastly  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Then 
with  a  wooden  spoon  beat  until  the  bat¬ 
ter  is  as  smooth  and  velvety  as  cream ; 
drop  in  little  cakes  on  a  hot  soapstone 
griddle,  and  bake  quickly.  This  recipe 
calls  for  no  baking  powder ;  it  depends 
for  its  success  upon  the  thorough  beat¬ 
ing  given  to  the  batter. 

Feather  Griddle  Cakes. — Make  a  bat¬ 
ter  at  night  of  a  pint  of  water,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  half  a  teacupful  of 
yeast ;  in  the  morning  add  to  it  one  tea¬ 
cupful  thick  sour  milk,  two  eggs,  a  ta¬ 
blespoon  melted  butter,  a  half-teaspoon 
of  soda  and  flour  enough  to  make  the 
consistency  of  pancake  batter ;  let  stand 
20  minutes,  then  bake  on  an  evenly 
heated  griddle. 

Skillet  Johnny  Cakes. — Mix  one  cup 
buttermilk,  two  cups  yellow  cornmeal, 
yolk  of  one  egg,  one  tablespoonful  flour, 
teaspoonful  sugar,  one-half  teaspoonful 
salt.  Add  one-half  teaspoon  soda  in  a 
tablespoon  ful  water,  beat  hard  until 
creamy.  Stir  in  lightly  the  beaten  white 
of  egg.  Drop  small  spoonfuls  of  this 
batter  into  the  hot  skillet,  greased  with 
a  tablespoonful  lard.  Cover  and  cook  on 
top  of  hot  stove.  They  will  soon  rise, 
then  turn  and  add  bits  of  butter  to  skil¬ 
let.  Lightly  brown  the  second  side  and 
serve  very  hot. 

French  Pancakes. — Mix  the  }rolks  of 
three  eggs  with  a  cup  of  milk,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  sugar.  Sift  one-half  cup  of  flour  into 
one-third  of  the  mixture.  When 
smooth  add  the  remainder  and  beat 
thoroughly.  Lastly,  mix  in  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salad  oil.  Cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  hot  frying  pan.  When  brown 
turn  on  the  other  side.  Spread  it  with 
jelly  after  taking  it  from  the  fire  and 
roll  up.  Cover  with  powdered  sugar 
and  serve  hot.  These  are  also  very 
good  without  the  jelly.  For  Shrove 
Tuesday  English  cooks  serve  these  pan¬ 
cakes  flat  upon  the  dish  without  rolling 
or  doubled  over  once,  and  sprinkled 
with  sugar  and  grated  lemon  rind,  or 
sugar  and  cinnamon. 

Oatmeal  Scones. — Mix  in  a  deep  bowl 
three  cupfuls  of  oatmeal  and  one  of 
white  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  one  of  salt.  Llave  at 
hand  three  liberal  cupfuls  of  milk  heat¬ 
ed  to  scalding,  into  which  you  have  put 
a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  three  of 
butter.  Stir  for  a  moment;  make  a  hole 
in  the  center  of  the  flour  and  meal  and 
pour  in  the  milk.  Stir  it  down  into  the 
milk  with  a  wooden  spoon,  not  once 
touching  it  with  the  fingers.  When  you 
have  a  soft,  rough-looking  dough,  roll  it 
out  about  a  quarter  inch  thick,  cut  into 
rounds  and  bake  upon  a  hot  soapstone 
griddle,  turning  to  brown  it  on  both 
sides.  Serve  hot  with  butter. 

Scotch  Oatcakes. — Fine  Scotch  or 
Canadian  oatmeal  is  best  for  this,  or  for 


scones.  Put  a  quart  of  meal  in  a  bak¬ 
ing  dish  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Pour  just  enough  cold  water  over  it  to 
mix  it  into  a  dough,  and  roll  it  out  to 
the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  as 
quickly  as  possible  or  it  will  harden. 
Then  cut  it  into  four  cakes  and  bake 
them  on  an  iron  griddle  slowly  for  20 
minutes.  Do  not  turn  them,  but  toast 
them  on  the  other  side  after  they  are 
cooked.  _ 

Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“So  you  are  putting  up  plums,”  said 
Mrs.  Spraker.  “They  smell  amazingly 
good.” 

“Yes,”  I  answered  despondently,  for 
I  was  tired,  “but  they  are  such  little 
things  that  I  can’t  peel  them  nor  take 
out  the  stones.  So  it  doesn't  look 
nice,  but  it  has  a  good  flavor,  only  a 
little  strong.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Spraker,  “and  by 
and  by  you  will  be  putting  up  pears 
that  don’t  have  a  strong  enough  fla¬ 
vor.  Did  you  ever  think  of  putting 
the  two  together?” 

“No,  I  never  did.” 

“Try  it.  When  you  put  up  your 
pear  open  a  can  of  the  plum  and  put 
it  with  enough  pear  to  make  four  jars 
in  all.  I  think  you’ll  find  it  makes  an 
improvement  in  both  of  them.” 

SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 

Catching  Flies. 

In  spite  of  the  greatest  precaution 
flies  will  get  in  the  house,  and  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  a  great  annoy¬ 
ance,  as  they  are  liable  to  drop  from 
the  ceilings  and  into  things  where  they 
are  not  welcome.  I  have  adopted  a 
plan  that  is  perfectly  successful,  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  inexpensive.  I  took  a  broom 
stick  and  after  taking  the  top  off  a 
10-cent  condensed  milk  can  (any  simi¬ 
lar  can  will  do)  made  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  to  admit  a  wood  screw  and 
fastened  it  securely  to  the  end  of  the 
broomstick.  I  make  soapsuds  and  fill  a 
common  glass  tumbler  two-thirds  full, 
place  the  tumbler  in  the  can,  where  it 
should  fit  tightly,  and  should  extend 
one-half  above  tthe  can.  By  this  con¬ 
trivance  I  can  reach  the  ceilings,  and 
in  the  evening  when  the  flies  are  col¬ 
lected  there,  I  place  the  tumbler  over 
each,  when  it  will  immediately  drop 
into  the  soapsuds.  It  is  best  to  lower 
the  light,  having  just  sufficient  to  see 
them,  as  they  are  less  active  then.  By 
this  means  I  can  catch  every  fly  that 
will  alight  on  the  ceiling  in  a  very 
short  time.  By  brushing  the  side  walls 
you  can  induce  those  there  to  go  to 
the  ceiling.  j.  A.  m. 
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BUY  IN  NEW  YORK 


And  Save  25  to  40*. 

Freight  and  express  eharges  paid  to  your  door 

You'll  never  know  the  full  purchasing  power 
of  your  money  until  you  buy  your  goods  from 
us.  No  matter  where  you  live,  we  guarantee  to 
save  you  ‘25  to  40  per  cent.  We  save  you  that  in 
price.  We  save  you  more  than  that  in  the  last¬ 
ing  satisfaction  of  the  goods  we  sell  you.  And 
you  have  bigger  assortments  to  select  from, and 
better  goods  than  you  can  find  elsewhere. 


CET  OUR  FREE  1909  CATALOG 
and  read  our  Great  Free  Delivery  Offer 

If  you  have  not 
your  copy  of  our 
new,  big  700-page 
1909  catalog,  send 
for  it  now.  Ev¬ 
ery  page  o£  this 
mammoth,  mon¬ 
ey-saving  book 
is  packed  and 
crammed  with 
bargains  that 
will  astonish 
you.  75,000  reli¬ 
able  articles  for 
home,  shop  and 
farm,  fully  de¬ 
scribed  and  illus¬ 
trated  down  to 
the  smallest  de¬ 
tail.  All  the  latest 
styles  and  makes 
in  Watches,  .Jewelry, Clocks, Silverware, Knives, 
Razors, Seeds,  Paints,  Baby  Carriages,  Freezers. 
Sewing  Machines,  Electrical  Supplies,  Tool 
Cabinets,  Stoves.  Ranges.  Boots,  Shoes,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Sweaters,  Fishing  Tackle,  Skates,  Sleds, 
Ice  Tools,  House  Furnishings,  Fancy  Goods, 
Lamps,  Groceries,  Whips,  Carriages,  Wagons, 
Hardware,  Revolvers,  Rifles,  Shot  Guns.Traps, 
Shells,  Cartridges,  Farm  Tools,  Incubators, 
Brooders,  or  anything  you  can  think  of  for 
use,  wear  or  work. 

Write  for  our  catalog  at  once.  You  need  it.  Every 
minute  you  delay  means  money  lost.  And  remem¬ 
ber.  we  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
Begin  to  save  now.  Address 


WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO.. 

19  Barclay  Street.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


INDRUR-OID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Poston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


FUMA 


99  kins  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  “  ■  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

S  “  Finn  a  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”aar|  doing8 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Calicoes 

Our  grandmothers  wore  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Silver  Grey  cotton  prints. 
Our  mothers  are  wearing  them  today. 
Ask  them  about  quality — how  they 
wear  and  bold  their  color.  Let  them 
show  you  the  neat  stylish  patterns. 

Quality  was  paramount  in  grand¬ 
mother’s  time.  The  same  today  in 
Simpson-Eddystone  Prints. 

Standard  for  over  65  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn't  them  write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co..  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 

IM¬ 


PRINTS 

Founded  184a 


No  Wax  No  Labor  No  Dirt 


A  self-sealing  tin  fruit  jar  that  seals  itself  perfectly  by 
simply  pressing  down  the  lid.  Guaranteed  to  preserve  all 
kinds  of  fruit  indefinitely.  Costs  only  half  as  much  as  glass 
and  lasts  longer — preserves  the  fruit  better.  Our  patent 
double-friction  top  automatically  seals  the  can  and  keeps 
it  absolutely  air-tight.  You  can  open  it  any  time,  remove 
a  part  and  reseal  it  perfectly  by  replacing  the  lid. 

Simple  and  Easy 

Can  Your  Fruit  the  Ideal  Way 

FREE  In  order  to  get  every  woman  familiar  with  our 
. .  common  sense,  cheap  and  easy  sell-sealing 

IDEAL  PRY- OPEN  FRUIT  CANS 


we  will  send  free,  our  "Ideal  Receipt  Book"  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  the  choicest  and  most  valuable 
receipts  lor  Canning,  Preserving,  Cooking,  Baking  and  Candies,  if  you  will  send  us  your  address  and  the 
address  of  your  dealer  handling  fruit  cans.  Send  us  no  money— FREE  — tend  only  your  address' on  a  postal  card  to 


THE 

723  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 


AKRON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


AKRON.  OHIO.  U.S.  A 
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Some  Home-Grown  Foods. 

"What  sort  »>f  meal  is  this,  Huldah? 
It  looks  like  what  we  used  to  have 
ground  from  our  own  corn." 

"It  is  made  from  home-grown  corn. 
Our  corn  was  so  nice  last  year  we 
thought  we  would  have  some  of  it 
made  into  meal.  \Ye  selected  the  fin¬ 
est  ears,  dried  and  shelled  it  care¬ 
fully  and  carried  it  to  and  from  the 
mill  in  a  perfectly  clean  sack.  It  was 
quite  a  bit  of  trouble,  but  we  have 
been  well  repaid,  for  this  meal  is  much 
nicer  than  what  we  buy.  I  suppose  the 
difference  is  that  this  is  fresh  ground 
from  new  corn,  and  that  is  always 
somewhat  stale." 

“You  speak  as  if  having  the  home 
grown  corn  made  into  meal  was  a  nevv 
idea,"  said  Huldah’s  neighbor.  "In  fact 
it  is  only  in  recent  years  one  could 
buy  the  granulated  meal.  People 
around  here  used  always  to  have  their 
own  corn  ground.  I  am  sure  that  the 
farmers  in  the  Southern  States  do  still; 
southern  cooks  certainly  excel  in  cook¬ 
ing  this  useful  cereal,  and  I  think  that 
having  the  meal  fresh  is  one  great  se¬ 
cret  of  the  excellence  of  their  corn 
dishes.” 

‘'The  southern  people  use  meal  made 
from  white  corn  as  well  as  from  yel¬ 
low."  said  Huldah.  “I  have  never  seen 
any  white  meal,  but  this  we  have  had 
ground  is  very  light  colored.  The  corn 
from  which  it  was  made  was  an  early 
Hint  variety,  with  both  white  and  yel- 
]o\v  kernels  on  the  cob.  This  corn 
was  ground  quite  fine  and  is  very 
floury,  so  that  when  I  make  steamed 
orn  bread,  1  use  all  meal,  instead  of 
one-third  flour,  which  the  old  recipe 
calls  for.  You  know  the  old  rhyme  do 
you  not? 

‘Two  of  sour. 

One  of  sweet ; 

Two  or  corn, 

One  of  wheat.'  ’’ 

“Oh  yes,  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  that 
doggerel  formula  were  a  hundred  years 
old  or  more.  My  mother  taught  it  to 
me  when  1  was  a  little  girl.  Of  course, 
both  salt  and  soda,  a  teaspoon ful  of 
each  are  required  to  make  a  perfect 
loaf  and  the  milk  should  be  creamy. 

I  like  to  add  a  tablespoon  ful  of  sugar 
and  a  handful  of  raisins  besides.  It  is 
line  when  steamed  for  full  three  hours, 
and  it  improves  the  loaf  to  bake  it  for 
a  few  minutes  in  the  oven,  after  taking 
it  out  of  the  steamer.” 

"1  find  this  floury  meal  very  nice  for 
griddle  cakes,”  said  Huldah.  “They 
make  a  good,  sensible  breakfast  for  the 
children,  who  like  them  as  well  as  they 
do  buckwheat  cakes.  They  eat  them 
with  sugar  and  cream,  and  the  older 
people  like  butter  and  syrup,  or  else 
meat  with  them.  Freshly  ground,  home 
grown  buckwheat  flour  is  not  unwhole¬ 
some,  but  I  think  meal  is  better  foi 
children,  and  next  to  the  breakfast 
food  porridges,  they  like  things  made 
of  meal.” 

1  think  the  breakfast  foods  have 
been  much  maligned.  Most  of  them  are 
\  cry  good  and  wholesome  when  prop¬ 
erly  cooked,  and  even  the  ready-to- 
serve  “shavin's  and  sawdust”  variety 
are  very  nice  indeed  when  fresh  and 
crisp,  and  served  with  cream  or  fruit. 
1  read  of  a  farmer  who  made  some 
satisfactory  breakfast  foods  from  dif¬ 
ferent  cereals,  by  grinding  them  in  a 
small  mill.  1  think  it  would  be  hard 
t"  improve  upon  the  many  excellent 
foods  on  the  market.  Still,  there  is  a 
always  a  satisfaction  in  preparing 
home  grown  foods  and  often  a  great 
saving,  for  we  pay  a  good  round  price 
for  anything  of  the  sort  that  we  buy, 
and  often  fail  to  get  even  a  fair  price 
for  farm  produce  sold. 

Steamed  corn  loaf. — Two  cupfuls  of 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  one  cupful  of 
creamy  sweet  milk,  two  cupfuls  of 
cornmeal,  one  cupful  of  flour,  one  scant 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved,  one 
teaspoonful  salt.  Steam  three  hours. 

Cornmeal  griddle  cakes. — Two  cup¬ 
fuls  fresh  buttermilk,  one  teaspoonful 
soda  (scant),  one  teaspoon  ful  salt.  Stir 
in  floury  cornmeal,  or  granulated  meal 
and  a  little  flour  to  make  a  thin  bat¬ 
ter.  Let  stand  a  few  minutes  before 
frying  on  a  griddle.  The  batter  will 
thicken  a  little  and  the  cakes  will  then 
turn  easily.  F. 


Baked  Apples. — For  plain  baked  ap¬ 
ples  place  nice  whole  apples  in  a  porce¬ 
lain  or  agate  pie  plate,  fill  the  plate 
half  full  of  water  and  put  it  in  the 
oven.  As  the  water  cooks  away  add  a 
little  more,  but  toward  the  end  of  the 
baking  let  it  boil  away  about  half.  You 
"ill  be  surprised  to  find  that  after  the 
apples  are  taken  from  the  oven  they 
will  absorb  this  juice,  and  they  will 
not  be  dried  and  “skinny.”  If  the  ap¬ 
ples  arc  liked  sweeter,  remove  the  cores 
and  fill  the  holes  with  sugar,  then  add 
water  and  bake  as  before.  s.  n.  r. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  infants'  shawl  wrap  L  a  ven  use¬ 
ful  little  garment,  which  will  be  found 
especially  convenient  when  driving.  It 
can  be  made  from  flannel  or  from  cash- 
mere  or  from  wash  silk  lined  with  alba¬ 
tross  or  from  any' similar  material,  and. 


6360  Infant’s  Shawl  Wrap,  One  Step. 


it  can  be  scalloped  at  its  edges  or  fin¬ 
ished  with  hems  that  are  feather  stitched 
or  in  almost  any  way  that  fancy  may 
suggest.  The  long,  pointed,  narrow  ef¬ 
fect  is  both  pretty  and  practical,  but  of¬ 
ten  a  shorter  wrap  is  wanted  and  this 
one  can  be  made  in  either  style  illus¬ 
trated.  The.  wrap  is  made  in  one  piece 
with  casings  and  draw  strings  or  ar¬ 
ranged  to  form  the  hood.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  is,  for  the  full- 
length  wrap  \y2  yards  27  or  1  yard  36 
inch  wide;  for  the  shorter  wrap  1  yard 
27  or  %  yard  30  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6360  is  cut  in  one  size  only;  price 
10  cents. 

The  panel  is  very  attractive  in  a  skirt. 
The  model  shown  is  cut  in  eight  gores 
and  there  are  plaited  portions  jointed  to 
the  front,  side  and  back  gores,  which 


•are  cut  off  to  form  the  panels.  The  clos¬ 
ing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  left  of  the 
back.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  8  yards,  24,  5 1/2 
yards  52  inches  wide  with  2  yards  of 
banding.  The  pattern  6362  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch 
waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


“  Old  Reliable  ”  Canning  Method. 

After  canning  fruit  by  the  method  I 
shall  describe  for  many  years  without 
having  any  spoil  I  have  dubbed  the 
method  "Old  Reliable.”  Aside  from 
being  sure,  it  is  easy — and  that  is  an¬ 
other  claim  for  consideration.  Pre¬ 
pare  fruits,  of  any  kind,  as  if  for 
cooking  in  a  kettle  but  fill  them  (un¬ 
cooked)  directly  into  cans,  putting  in 
the  usual  amount  of  sugar  and  enough 
cold  water  to  fill  the  cans.  As  each 
can  is  filled  put  on  the  rubbers  and 
tops — partly  tightened.  Put  cans  in 
steam  cooker  and  cook  until  fruit  is 
tender,  the  time  depending  on  the  kind 
of  fruit  and  its  degree  of  ripeness. 
The  fact  that  each  piece  of  fruit  goes 
into  the  can  as  quickly  as  it  is  peeled, 
and  not  handled  in  any  wfay  until  served 
on  the  table,  permits  the  use  of  fruits 
that  are  riper  (and  therefore  finer  in 
texture  and  flavor)  than  can  be  used 
when  cooked  in  a  kettle  and  dipped  in¬ 
to  cans.  Very  ripe  fruits  that  are 
cooked  and  dipped  will  have  a  mussy 
look  in  spite  of  all  care. 


If  no  steam-cooker  is  at  hand  the 
cans  may  be  cooked  in  boiler,  or  kettle 
with  water  reaching  part  way  to  tops 
— as  often  described.  One  woman  told 
about  laying  a  cloth  in  the  bottom  rrf 
the  water  reservoir  of  the  stove,  stand¬ 
ing  the  cans  on  it,  having  water  a  few 
inches  deep,  and  letting  the  fruit  cook 
while  she  baked  and  ironed.  I  never 
have  tried  it,  and  it  seems  feasible 
where  one  must  use  the  stove.  An¬ 
other  told  of  setting  several  cans  in 
the  covered  meat-roaster,  partly  filled 
with  water,  and  cooking  in  the  oven. 
In  either  case  it  is.  practically,  steam 
cooking  and  the  steam-cooker  that  will 
work  over  one  burner  of  an  oil  or 
gasoline  stove  is  best  of  all,  when 
available.  When  cooked,  there  will  be 
a  space  in  the  top  of  cans,  caused  by- 
shrinkage  of  the  fruit.  If  a  number  of 
cans  are  cooked  at  a  time  and  can-space 
is  at  a  premium  use  one  can  to  lill  the 
others.  If  only  one  can  is  cooked  there 
is  nothing  to  fill  the  can  with  and  the 
space  does  no  harm.  In  fact.  \  leave 
the  space  because  I  do  not  like  the 
fruit  to  come  up  close  to  the  cover. 
When  taken  from  the  fire  tighten  the 
covers,  and  tighten  again  when  perfect¬ 
ly  cold.  The  fruit  may  be  taken  out 
doors,  or  to  any  cool  place  and  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  leisurely  way,  then  cooked 
with  no  watching  over  a  hot  stove; 
dipping  hot  fruit,  and  handling  hot 
cans. 

Peaches,  pears,  quinces,  and  other 
fruits  that  discolor  quickly  when  the 
skin  is  removed  do  not  change  a  par- 
t'cle  when  standing  in  the  water-filled 
cans  with  the  tops  on  and  I,  very  of¬ 
ten,  prepare  them  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  ready  for  cooking  the  next 
morning.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
cans  must  be  clean,  but  any  special 
Sterilizing  is  not  needed,  as  any  germ 
that  might  be  lurking  in  rubber  or 
top  will  be  rendered  harmless  by  the 
cooking  process.  Sometimes  there  is 
just  enough  fruit  for  one  can.  In¬ 
stead  of  getting  down  kettle  and  all 
the  canning  outfit  I  prepare  the  fruit 
and  fill  the  can,  as  described,  and  cook 
it  when  I’m  cooking  something  else 
any  time  within  10  or  12  hours. 

What  do  I  gain  by  the  method  ?  The 
privilege  of  preparing  the  fruit  in  the 
least  hurried,  and  most  comfortable 
manner  and  place.  Release  from  watch¬ 
ing,  and  fussing  with  hot  fruit.  Per¬ 
fect  sterilization  that  insures  perfect 
“keeping” — for  any  length  of  time — and 
last,  but  far  from  least,  fruit  in  perfect 
form,  holding  all  the  delightful  aroma 
that  is  lost  in  the  steam  when  boiled 
in  an  open  kettle. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILI.ARD. 


How  many  an  acorn  falls  to  rlie 
For  oni>  that  makes  a  tree ! 

How  many  a  heart  must  pass  me  by 
For  one  that  cleaves  to  me! 

IIow  many  a  suppliant  wave  of  sound 
Must  still  unheeded  roll, 

For  one  low  utterance  that  found 
An  echo  in  mv  soul  ! 

—John  B.  Tabh. 
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\ \T HEN  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  an 
organ  for  the 

HOME 

SCHOOL 

LODGE 

CHAPEL 


or 


CHURCH 


Consider  the 


ESTEY 

AN  ORGAN  OK  OVER 
SIXTY  YEARS'  PRESTIGE 

Write  tor  our  new  illustrated  Catalogue. 
Mailed  free  on  application. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Box  W,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


VOUR 

■*.  Buy  no 


RAZOR  ALWAYS  SHARP 

Huy  no  more  razors.  Pay  no  more  hone  hills. 
Shave  in  comfort.  Send  us  your  name  at  once. 

SEDELKE  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  17,  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


HrrnuvaL 


nc  onir  ... _ _ 

VetChout  a  cent  deposit ,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 

unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1909  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ahicycleor 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  arty  price 
.until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonderful proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  S'SrJTgg 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 

* - ,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  (or  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B-80,  CHICAGO 


ATLAS  EZ4AL 

When  preserving  time  comes  round  and  the  jar  question”  comes 
up,  you  will  decide  wisely  if  you  choose  jars  of  the  ‘‘Atlas”  brand 
— they  are  far  superior  to  all  others.  T  he  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar 
shown  below  is  an  instant  and  perfect  sealer.  It  has  a  wide  mouth, 
that  permits  the  preserving  of  whole  fruits.  It  is  extra  strong 
at  the  top  and  not  easily  broken.  It  is  made  by  machinery  and 
therefore  of  uniform  thickness  and  perfectly  smooth  finish.  The 
most  convenient  jars  to  fill,  empty  and  clean  are  “Atlas”  brand  jars. 


ATLAS 

SPECIAL  MASON 


If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  these  jars,  send 
$3,  and  we  will  express 
prepaid  thirty  (30)  quart 
size  Atlas  K-Z  Seal 
Jars  to  any  town  hav¬ 
ing  an  office  of  the 
Adams  or  U.  S.  Express 
Co.,  within  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana 
or  Michigan,  or  we  will 
quote  delivery  prices  in 
other  portions  of  the 
United  States  by  freight 
or  express. 


HAZEL- ATLAS  GLASS  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THOSE  GRADE  DAIRY  COWS. 

I  think  that  the  managers  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair  are  “up  against”  a 
rather  hard  proposition  if  they  wish  to 
give  premiums  to  the  best  grade  cows. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  rules  for  en¬ 
tering  in  this  class  are  not  of  the 
strictest  kind,  the  premiums  are  very 
apt  to  go  to  pure  bred  cattle  masquerad¬ 
ing  as  grades.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier 
to  show  a  purebred  as  a  grade  than  it 
is  to  show  a  grade  as  a  purebred,  and 
if  there  is  anything  in  breeding,  the 
grades  would  stand  a  poor  chance  by  the 
side  of  purebreds  especially  fitted  by  a 
professional  showman.  At  first  one 
would  say  that  it  will  be  very  easy  to 
pick  out  the  best  cows  by  simply  milk¬ 
ing  them  and  weighing  and  testing  the 
milk,  but  in  my  opinion  this  would  not 
be  a  fair  way  at  all,  for  the  best  dairy 
cows  are  of  a  very  high  nervous  tem¬ 
perament,  and  for  this  reason  the  best 
cow  in  the  lot  might  make  the  poorest 
showing  under  such  conditions  as  she 
would  meet  with  on  the  State  Fair 
grounds.  A  few  years  ago  I  sold  a 
registered  Jersey  cow  to  a  merchant  in 
a  neighboring  village,  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  :  I  delivered  the  cow  and  told 
his  man  how  to  feed  her.  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week  I  was  to  come  back  and 


either  take  the  cow  away  or  get  my 
pay  for  her,  as  the  buyer  should  decide 
as  to  her  value.  Well,  at  the  end  of 
the  week  T  went  back  and  the  man  paid 
me  for  the  cow.  But  after  he  paid  me 
for  her  he  told  me  that  if  I  had  come 
back  in  the  middle  of  the  week  he 
should  have  told  me  to  take  the  cow 
away.  The  first  day  she  gave  a  good 
flow  of  rich  milk,  but  the  next  she  began 
to  go  off,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  she  gave  only  a  very  small  mess 
of  very  poor  milk.  Then  she  began  to 
get  back  to  a  normal  condition,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  week  she  had  won 
her  way  back  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
family.  So  you  see  that  this  cow  would 
have  made  a  very  poor  showing  in  a 
public  milk  test. 

I  think  that  the  only  practical  way  to 
judge  these  cows  is  by  looking  at  them, 
and  the  man  who  does  the  judging 
should  be  one  of  wide  experience  with 
dairy  cattle.  He  should  not  only  under¬ 
stand  cows  as  milkers,  but  he  ought  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of 
purebreds  from  which  they  are  graded. 

These  cows  should  be  judged  by  a 
score  of  points,  but  not  the  score  card 
of  any  one  breed.  For  instance,  the 
Jersey  score  card  calls  for  a  cow  with 
"dished  face,  wide  between  the  eyes 
and  narrow  between  the  horns,”  while 
these  characteristics  arc  lacking  in 
some  other  breeds.  The  shape  of  a 
cow’s  head  doesn’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  her  milking  capacity  in  some  peo¬ 
ple’s  opinion,  but  I  think  that  the  head 
is  the  most  characteristic  part  by  which 


we  may  determine  the  possession  of 
the  high  nervous  temperament  necessary 
in  the  best  dairy  cow.  If  I  were  going 
out  after  good  dairy  cows  I  should  have 
in  mind  one  with  a  long,  deep  barrel 
with  well-sprung  ribs.  The  shoulders 
would  be  thin,  but  she  would  be  deep 
and  wide  through  the  chest.  Her  hips 
should  be  long  and  very  wide,  but  her 
thighs  should*  be  thin  and  devoid  of 
much  flesh.  She  should  have  a  good 
shapely  neck  and  a  nice  intelligent  head 
devoid  of  much  flesh.  If  she  were  fresh, 
I  should  expect  a  good  big  udder  with 
large  teats  placed  far  apart,  and  her 
milk  veins  should  be  large  and  elastic, 
and  should  extend  well  up  toward  her 
front  legs  and  terminate  in  large  “milk 
wells.”  With  this  conformation,  I 
should  want  to  find  the  cow  with  a 
bright,  healthy-looking  eye,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  alert  appearance,  then  if  her  coat 
looked  thrifty  and  her  skin  had  a  soft 
nice  feeling,  1  should  think  that  I  had 
found  a  good  “milking  machine,”  in  ex¬ 
cellent  working  order.  Some  men  place 
much  stress  on  the  escutcheon,  but  I 
don’t  take  much  stock  in  that.  If  I 
were  judging  two  cows,  and  it  was  very 
hard  to  decide  between  them,  I  might 
give  the  prize  to  the  cow  with  the  bet¬ 
ter  escutcheon,  if  everything  else  were 
equal.  At  the  county  fairs  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  they  are  in  the  habit  of  offering 
a  prize  to  “the  best  dairy  cow  regardless 


of  breed,”  and  I  send  you  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  Jersey  that  has  won  at  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  fairs.  Fig.  402. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

LUMPY  JAW  AND  STRANGLES. 

1.  We  have  a  heifer  that  has  a  swelling 
below  her  eyes.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
festering.  Some  think  it  lumpy  jaw.  The 
animal  has  been  affected  nearly  a  year. 
2.  A  colt  running  on  same  pasture  has 
swelling  under  its  jaw  from  mouth  up  to 
its  neck.  Is  there  any  remedy?  c.  s.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
heifer  is  affected  with  lumpy  jaw  (ac¬ 
tinomycosis),  but  there  is  no  connection 
between  that  trouble  and  the  one  afflicting 
the  colt.  Where  lumpy  jaw  has  been  pres¬ 
ent  for  a  year  it  is  about  certain  that 
the  bones  of  the  face  will  have  become  in¬ 
volved,  and  if  that  is  so,  treatment  will 
not  be  likely  to  prove  profitable.  First 
examine  the  upper  molar  teeth,  and  if  one 
of  them  is  found  to  be  diseased  or  split, 
it  should  be  extracted  and  possibly  then 
the  disease  of  the  face  may  subside.  Treat¬ 
ment  otherwise  would  consist  in  liberating 
pus,  scraping  away  diseased  tissues  and 
affected  bone,  swabbing  with  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  then  once  daily  applying 
tincture  of  iodine  freely  with  brush  inside 
and  outside  of  sore.  If  the  heifer  is  not 
in  calf,  she  may  be  given  a  dram  of  iodide 
of  potash  in  water  twice  daily  until  she 
slobbers,  loses  appetite  and  has  scurfy  skin, 
at  which  stage  stop  for  a  time,  but  give 
two  or  three  of  these  treatments  at  inter¬ 
vals  until  a  cure  is  obtained.  This  medi¬ 
cine,  however,  causes  lessening  or  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  milk  flow  and  great  emaciation. 
2.  The  colt  has  in  all  probability  an  ab¬ 
scess  forming  under  the  jaw  as  a  result 
or  symptom  of  strangles  (colt  distemper). 
Stable  the  colt  in  a  box-stall  and  poultice 
the  abscess  night  and  morning  with  hot 
flaxseed  meal  until  it  softens  in  the  'center 
between  the  jaw-blades,  when  it  may  be 
lanced,  the  pus  evacuated  and  afterward 
flushed  out  once  daily  with  a  two-per-cent 
solution  of  coal  tar  disinfectant  or  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash.  Feed  soft  food. 

a.  s.  A. 


USED  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

“NO-FLIES-HERE” 

DRIVES  THE  FLIES  AWAY  FROM  YOUR  CATTLE. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced  that  it  is  different  than  the 
general  run  of  fly  repellants. 

Contains  no  carbolic,  creosote,  coal  tar,  petroleum  or 
any  injurious  or  harmful  ingredients.  Is  antiseptic  and 
soothing.  Mixes  with  water.  One  gallon  makes  five 
gallons  spraying  fluid  for  use  in  keeping  flies  off  cattle, 
horses,  and  live  stock  in  general. 

An  excellent  insecticide  for  Farm,  Dairy  and  Bam 
use.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  stock  breeder  or  poultrymen 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

A  gallon  can  costs  $1 .50  and  is  sufficient  for  making 
FIVE  GALLONS  spraying  fluid  at  a  cost  of  30  CENTS 
PER  GALLON.  Try  a  can  NOW.  Agents  wanted. 

MUTUAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

86^  l.orimer  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL- 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only  . 

PERMANENT  \! 


$3  PACKAGE^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases, 
vl  Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Wrlto  for  descriptive  booklot. 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

lln-ivn  PnrrtoHu  f.O  AR1  Fourth  AvPnilft  PltRhllfVI . 


COOPER’S 
POWDER  DIP 

Used  Annually  on  250,000,000  Sheep 


For  65  years  the  world’s  standard  Dip. 
One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice  and  nits. 
Increases  quantity  and  quality  of  wool. 
Improves  appearance  and  condition  of 
flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send 
SI. 75  for  J2.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  170  Williams  St.,  New  York 


Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  Meadow  Brook,  84618,  whose  grandsire  was 
Lucies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
International  for  three  years.  These  bulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R.F.D.5, Xenia, Ohio 


Shoo  FI 


The 
r  Animat* 
Friend 


Keep*  off  flics  find  insects  in  pasture  longer  than  tnp 
Imitation.  Kills  ©very  fly  it  strikes !  Protect  you» 
stock  and  they'll  take  on  flesh.  Cowa  give  H  more  and 
richer  milk,  and  horses  do  more  work  on  less  feed.  Jtfo. 
worth  savea  3  qts.  milk.  1  gal.  protects  3  animals  a  sea-  | 
son.  Cures  all  sores.  Prevent*  itching.  Nothing 
better  for  gall*.  Used  by  leading  veterinarians  and 
dairymen  since  1885.  Kills  lice  and  mites.  Accept 
no  substitute.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  send  hia  nama 
and  f  1,  and  we’ll  send  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  8  ani¬ 
mals  80  days  and  improved  8-tube  gravity  sprayer.  Nam# 
express  offlee.  #1  refunded  If  animals  not  protected. 
Nhoo-Fly  Mffc.Co.*  13*3  N.  1  Oth  8t., Philo., Pa. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Special  terms.  Write  today.j 


HARNESS  L 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
the  dealers'  profits-  All  our  harness  guarani eed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  “F’  and  price  list.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  booklet. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  «  I.nke  St.,  Onego,  Tlogri  Co.,  N.  Yl 


We  have  just  received  our  second  importation  of 

Pure  Bred  Percheron  Mares 

and  they  are  the  finest  we  ever  owned.  Write  ns 
for  description  and  prices.  HIGHLAND  VTEW 
STOCK  FARM,  O.  N.  Wilson,  Proprietor,  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa. 


SPRING  HILL 

STOCK  FARM 

offers  for  sale  the  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn  bull 
Lovet  King  242270,  weight  2,100,  sired  by  imported 
First  in  the  King  162100,  and  out  of  an  imported 
dam.  Ho  is  the  sire  of  second  prize  junior  yearling 
heifer  at  Ohio  State  Fair, 1908.  Price,  F.O.B.,  $  1 25. 

Poland  China  and  Duroc  Jersey  sale  at  farm, 
Oct.  30,  1900.  For  particulars,  address 
R.  II.  WEST  <fc  SON,  Hillsboro,  O. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  lie  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOO I)C REST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FJRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  COKTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


H  Afford  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
l  M 1 1  U I  U  you  a  reg;.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C..  Courage  P.  S.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  II.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

ML  S.  BELTZ HOOVER. 
Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  V. 


JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
462  lbs.  fat  in  329  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ten  Heiter  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  “Brightside,” 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  oe  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  $65 

Two  years’  old,  royally  bred,  fine  individual,  attrac¬ 
tively  marked.  Above  is  not  half  his  value. 

We  also  offer  fashionably  bred  cows  and  Jan. 
heifer  calves  at  low  prices.  Write  wants. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 

_  desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 

of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisviiie,  N.  Y. 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN 
BULL  CALF  FOB  SALE 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.R.  O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  born  April 
8th,  1909:  Dam,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  98965,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  be  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  he  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop. 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES.^, V.U? 

istered  Bull.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsbnrg,  N.  7  . 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGHBY  EABM, Gettysburg;, Pit. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


FAD  CAI  C-Choice  Large  Yorkshire  and 
run  vHLL  Chester  White  Pigs,  of  botli 
sexes.  These  pigs  are  from  brood  sows  producing 
large  litters,  and  from  good  herd  boars.  Also  two 
selected  Yorkshire  boars  ready  for  service  and 
Yorkshire  gilts  old  enough  for  breeding. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Cliazy,  Clinton  County,  New  York 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  PennYan.N.Y. 


nilDflPC  THK  BTG  deepfellows. 

UUilUuO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

8HENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  I’a. 


Hammond’s 

.  fifty, 
1-.  i  • 


“Cattle  Comfort’ * 


Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Merchants 

* Hammond’s  Cattle  Comfort” 

Trade  Mark 

Keeps  Cows,  Horses  or  Mules  free  from  Flies, 
Gnats  and  other  pests.  It  is  cheap  and  effective. 
For  pamphlet  on  “  Bugs  and  Blights  write  to 

HAMMONDS  SLUG  SHOT,  Fishkill  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


the  RURAL,  NEW-'  VORKER 
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RABIES  AND  MUZZLED  DOGS. 

Page  023,  "Rabies  and  the  Pet  Dog." 
carries  a  wrong  Impression.  “The  most 
reasonable  way  is  to  keep  every  dog  muz¬ 
zled  whenever  there  is  a  ease  of  rabies 
anywhere  near."  How  will  that  prevent 
rabies  in  your  dog?  I  cannot  conceive  a 
case  of  true  rabies  developing  spontane¬ 
ously  :  it  must  be  by  inoculation ;  and  if 
your  dog  has  a  muzzle  and  on  the  street 
a  dog  from  a  neighboring  town,  umiua rou¬ 
tined.  has  a  light  all  his  own  way.  your 
dog  with  the  muzzle  is  wounded  and  the 
rabid  dog  goes  away  scot  free,  to  bite 
again.  Let  it  be  made  a  State  quarantine 
instead  of  one  town  or  the  half  of  one 
town.  The  town  of  Waterford  iu  Saratoga 
County  is  unquarantined,  while  the  towns 
surrounding  it  in  Albany,  Saratoga  and 
Rensselaer  counties  are  quarantined.  As 
conducted  at  the  present  time,  our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  is  making  a  farce  of 
it.  I  do  not  want  a  case  of  rabies,  and 
I  do  not  expect  to  develop  it  without 
inoculation,  nor  do  I  expect  it  lo  develop 
in  my  dog  without  inoculation,  yet  my  dog 
muzzled  is  far  more  liable  lo  be  inoculated 
i  ban  unmuzzled,  unless  a  larger  section  is 
under  quarantine  at  one  time.  The  best, 
way  is  to  drop  the  muzzle  and  build  a 
larger  yard,  inclosing  shade  and  water  with 
a  good  wire  fencing  so  as  to  keep  all  dogs 
out  as  well  as  your  own  in.  m.  a. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  the  law  were  enforced 
the  "dog  from  the  neighboring  town” 
would  be  obliged  to  wear  a  muzzle  or 
he  killed  when  he  came  into  a  quaran¬ 
tined  area.  -  The  plan  of  keeping  dogs 
iu  a  yard  with  shade  and  water  is  good. 
That  is  the  way  our  dogs  on  the  farm 
are  kept.  We  are  informed  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  that  before  the 
new  law,  signed  May  8  of  this  year, 
the  Commissioner  did  not  have  ftifl 
power  to  quarantine.  He  may  now  if 
need  be  quarantine  the  entire  State 
against  an  infectious  or  contagious  dis¬ 
ease.  At  the  present  time  rabies  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  following  coun¬ 
ties:  Jefferson,  Albany  and  vicinity, 
Broome  and  vicinity,  Onondaga,  Cayu¬ 
ga,  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Erie  and 
Niagara.  There  are,  therefore,  large 
tracts  where  there  are  no  known  traces 
of  the  disease  The  present  policy 
seems  to  be  to  wait  until  the  disease 
appears  before  estab'ishing  a  quaran¬ 
tine.  Before  the  present  law  became 
effective  it  was  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
missioner  to  know  that  a  district  was 
infested.  We  are  told  that  the  towns 
around  Waterford  were  reported  in¬ 
fected  by  rabies  and  quarantine  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  health  officers. 

Lime  Concrete  for  Silos. 

II.  TV.  F-,  Houston,  Vn. — On  page  033, 
replying  to  an  inquiry.  "More  About  Oon- 
erete  Silos.”  there  is  an  article  by  Edward 
Vim  Alstyne,  in  which  lie  recommends  very 
highly  the  use  of  what  he  calls  lime  con¬ 
crete.  T  wish  to  know  something  more 
n bout  this.  I  built  an  in-the-ground  silo 
ibis  Spring  in  tin-  following  manner.  I  dug 
a  pit  10  feet  deep  and  13  feet  square,  mak¬ 
ing  the  earth  walls  perpendicular  and  true. 

I  then  set  np  beams  perpendicularly  and 
sevi'ii  indies  from  the  earth  walls.  I 
(lien  put  on  tlie  inside  of  these  upright 
beams,  inch  hoards,  so  as  to  give  me  a 
six-inch  space  between  the  hoards  and  the 
earth  walls.  1  then  mixed  a  concrete  of 
erushed  stone,  sand  and  cement,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  cement,  three  sand  and 
live  stone.  This  concrete  was  tamped  in 
between  the  lndi  boards  and  the  earth 
wall,  making  a  six-indi  concrete  wall  to  the 
pit  or  silo.  After  this  concrete  was  well 
set.  tlie  upright  tin  hers  and  horizontal  inch 
boards  were  taken  out;  the  concrete  wall 
plastered  with  cement  mortar  and  a  six- 
inch  cement  bottom  put  in  the  silo  so  as  to 
make  it  watertight.  I  wish  to  know  if  I 
muld  have  used  the  lime  concrete  made  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  in  tlie  place 
<>f  tlie  concrete  I  did  use  with  as  good 
results.  Again,  I  wish  to  build  some  ma¬ 
nure  pits,  and  gutters  iu  cow  stables.  Can 
I  use  tlie  lime  concrete,  and  will  it  last  as 
well  as  the  old-fashioned  cement  concrete? 
By  calculation  I  find  that  at  prices  ruling 
here  1  can  make  a  cubic  foot  of  line  con¬ 
crete- with  lime  and  cement  costing  f!  2-3 
cents,  while  a  cubic  foot  of  cement  concrete 
will  take  13  1-3  cents  worth  of  cement.  I 
can  also  get  the  sand  or  gravel  and  stone 
for  the  lime  concrete  much  cheaper  than 
I  can  get  the  sand  and  crushed  stone  for 
the  cement  concrete.  Please  let  mo  know 
whether  the  line  concrete  is  as  durable 
and  as  impervious  to  water  as  is  the  ce¬ 
ment  concrete. 

Nxs. — The  lime  concrete  referred  to 
could  have  been  used  just  as  well  as  the 


cement,  etc.  It  will  take  longer  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  hard,  but  will  be  just 
as  durable,  and  impervious  to  water. 
The  earth  parts  of  my  own  silos  are  put 
in  in  that  way,  and  have  been  in  use 
many  years.  By  laying  the  rough  stony 
in  the  concrete  after  it  is  in  the  forms 
the  cost  can  still  be  materially  reduced 
1  have  never  had  any  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  manure  pits,  or  gutters  with  this 
material.  However,  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  so  to  construct  a  pit;  I  do  not 
think  the  liquid  would  affect  the  lime. 
I  know  it  would  be  water-tight.  For 
the  gutters,  I  would  use  the  regular 
cement,  as  the  friction  of  the  shovels 
used  in  the  daily  cleaning  would  be 
likely  to  wear  away  the  coarser  surface, 
unless  it  were  very  thick,  which  would 
be  impractical,  epwarp  van  alstyne. 


SHIPPING  LIVE  STOCK. 

Fig.  403  shows  how  stock  is  shipped 
from  Hunt  Farm.  There  are  many 
ways  of  making  crates  but  this  one 
is  the  best  we  have  seen.  It  is  light  in 
weight  and  still  substantial  enough  to 
ship  in  for  any  distance.  The  corners 
are  2x4’s,  hemlock  with  piece  of  same 
nailed  on  bottom  of  corner  pieces  the 
width  of  crate.  Bottom  board  is  made 
of  hard  wood  and  nailed  on  bottom  of 
crate  so  roller  can  be  used.  Sides  are 
one  inch  pine,  bottom  board  five  inches 
wide,  other  four  inches.  We  use 
stanchion  made  of  one-inch  pine  five 
inches  wide  and  height  of  crate.  Crate 


A  CALF  IN  A  CRATE.  Fig.  403. 

should  be  securely  nailed  with  nails 
long  enough  to  clinch ;  otherwise  the 
slats  will  be  knocked  off. 

Many  of  the  States  require  a  tuber¬ 
culin  test  and  attach  severe  penalty  for 
any  violation  of  the  law ;  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  law  of  any  State  into 
which  we  intend  to  ship.  A  recent  ex¬ 
perience  in  which  it  was  three  weeks 
before  1  could  get  any  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  to  my  letter  of  inquiry  or  a  copy 
of  the  law  only  illustrates  the  necessity 
of  a  uniform  test  or  requirement  for 
each  State.  It  would  save  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  purebred  stock  a  heap  of  trouble 
and  expense.  Express  connections^  are 
quickly  made,  so  that  stock  can  be 
shipped  west  or  south  very  quickly.  A 
pail  should  be  tied  on  to  crate,  as  ex¬ 
press  agents  are  required  to  water  all 
such  shipments.  Manger  should  be 
filled  with  good  clover  hay,  and  if  out 
over  twelve  hours  a  bag  of  ground  feed 
should  be  sent  along.  We  have  shipped 
to  many  western  States  in  above  man- 
mer  and  we  have  never  yet  had  a 
complaint.  The  exact  weight  of  stock 
should  be  sent  to  the  buyer  bv  letter, 
as  the  express  companies  seem  to  like 
to  add  some  extra  weight  at  times  to 
help  out  their  low  rates.  1  caught  them 
once  where  they  put  on  about  400 
pounds  on  two  little  calves.  It  took 
me  six  months,  but  T  hung  fire  till  they 
made  it  nearly  right.  There  is  great 
satisfaction  in  shipping  stock  that 
pleases  your  customers.  c.  i.  hunt. 


PROFIT  IN  WINTERING  SHEEP. 

Could  a  |>orson  buy  in  the  Fall  a  carload 
of  sheep  and  keep  tli rough  the  Winter,  sell 
iu  t  lie  Spring  and  make  any  money  on 
lliein?  How  long  do  they  curry  lambs? 
Do  they  need  a  tight  barn  or  cool?  ji.  v. 

New  Milford,  X.  Y. 

There  is  often  a  good  profit  in  buy¬ 
ing  sheep  in  the  Fall,  and  selling  in  the 
Spring,  although  ‘‘-beep"  is  rather  in¬ 


definite.  1  have  found  the  most  profit 
in  buying  lambs,  and  fattening  them. 
To  do  this  with  profit  one  must  have 
early-cut  hay,  clover  preferred.  Coarse 
Timothy  is  not  fit  to  feed  to  sheep  of 
any  kind.  He  must  also  be  willing  to 
feed  liberally  of  grain,  and  give  them 
oareful  attention,  in  order  that  they 
do  not  get  off  their  feed,  by  overfeed¬ 
ing  or  dirty  mangers.  The  most  profit- 
aide  to  feed  are  those  of  compact 
form,  preferably  grades  of  some  of  the 
Downs — weighing  in  October  from  40 
to  00  pounds.  Avoid  a  coarse  wool 
lamb,  unless  you  intend  to  feed  for  a 
long  period,  well  into  the  Spring. 
They  will  grow  all  right,  but  not  round 
out  with  fat,  which  they  must  do  to 
bring  the  highest  price  in  market.  If 
these  lambs  when  on  the  pasture^,  are 
fed  a  little  grain,  they  will  then  learn 
what  it  is,  and  be  ready  to  take  hold 
when  they  go  into  Winter  quarters. 
Such  lambs  usually  never  have  eaten 
anything  except  grass,  and  T  have  had 
them  take  a  week  to  get  to  eating  after 
taken  off  the  pastures.  One.  pound  of 
grain  will  make  as  much  growth  with 
the  grass  as  two  with  dry  feed.  Feed 
in  clean  troughs,  and  never  put  fresh 
feed  on  top  of  that  which  they  have 
left.  This  is  very  important. 

When  put  in  Winter  quarters,  grade 
up  in  small  flocks  of  about  fifty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size.  Give  only  what  hay 
they  will  eat  up.  and  come  hungry  to 
the  rack  for  the  next  feed,  morning 
and  night.  The  grain  should  be  at  the 
start  half  corn,  the  other  half  may  be 
oats  or  bran  as  is  most  economical,  the 
former  preferred.  With  this  they 
should  have  some  roots,  say  a  half 
bushel  to  50,  to  start  with ;  later  this 
may  he  doubled.  Increase  the  grain  as 
they  will  take  it,  feeding  this  twice  a 
day.  If  they  get  off  their  feed,  give  no 
grain  for  a  day  or  two.  The  last  month 
of  feeding  the  corn  may  lie  increased 
to  three-fourths.  If  not  too  high  in, 
price,  a  little  nutted  linseed  meal  may 
be  added  to  the  grain  to  advantage. 
They  must  have  access  to  plenty  of 
fresh  clean  water  at  all  times.  Such 
lambs  should  gain  easily  10  pounds  a 
month.  The  advantage  of  a  lamb  over 
an  old  sheep  is  that  with  the  latter  one 
can  only  fatten  them ;  with  the  former 
one  can  both  put  on  fat  and  the  bone 
and  muscle,  that  belongs  to  a  young 
growing  animal.  These  can  usually  be 
bought  for  from  four  to  five  and  a 
fraction  cents  a  pound  and  they  sell 
from  six  to  eight,  leaving  a  nice  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  between  the  purchase  and 
selling  price  in  addition  to  the  gain  in 
weight.  Of  course  there  are  years 
when  this  is  not  true,  but  they  are 
the  exception.  There  is  always  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  them  at  any  time  one  is  ready 
to  sell.  Sometimes  it  will  pay  to  feed 
well  into  March  or  April  and  shear  be¬ 
fore  selling. 

I  have  bought  breeding  ewes  in  the 
Fall,  and  sold  them  at  a  good  advance 
in  the  Spriiig.  They  do  not  need  so 
much  expensive  grain,  and  will  eat 
more  coarse  feed  like  stalks,  and  do 
not  need  the  careful  watching  as  does 
a  lamb  that  is  being  pushed.  The  ob¬ 
jection  is  that  when  one  gets  ready  to 
sell,  he  must  find  a  buyer,  theoretically 
not  a  hard  thing  to  do  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  demand  for  sheep,  practically  not 
so  easy  just  at  the  time  when  one  is 
ready  to  sell.  A  ewe  will  carry  a  lamb 
five  months.  Sheep  of  any  sort  need 
a  dry  place  to  sleep  and  run.  They 
should  he  sheltered  from  the  storms. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  kept  so  warm 
as  cattle,  for  they  have  the  protection 
of  their  fleece  but  they  should  he  in 
a  well-ventilated  building,  free  from 
drafts.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


tv  hex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
1«.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.-’  See  guarantee  page  8. 
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Separators 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  00 


165  BROADWAY. 
NEW  YORK 


43  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


?.o  Galloway 

“BATH  IN  OSL” 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  J25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  “Bath  of  Oil.” 
like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 

90  Days’ 

Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $1  TO  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer — 
easiest  run — easiest  cleaned-  -  10-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

663  Calloway  SU.,  Waterloo,  la. 


75 

For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Get.  better  value.  Save  money. 
Deal  with  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  ea ta log  tells 
all  about  tlie  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur- 
chase.tong  time  of  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 


Porter  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 


Greatest  capacity,  easi¬ 
est  to  operate  and  strong¬ 
est  of  litter  carriers. 
Carrier  wheels  are  roller 
bearing  and  are  swivelled 
In  such  a  manner  as  to 
round  a  curve  with  per¬ 
fect  ease.  Kuos  on  our 
celebrated  “  Columbian" 
track,  which  can  lie  bent 
to  any  curve,  and  will 
sustain  any  reasonable 
weight.  Tlie  hopper 
is  held  automatically 
at  any  height  and  can 
be  tripped  at  will  of 
operator.  Send  for 
descriptive  catalog  of 
earriers,hny  tools,ete. 


J.  E.  Porter  Company,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


GRAIN  DRILL 


"  The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  combines 
lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  oat  of  order.  Boxes  arc  close  to 
ground.  Easily  Fully 

regulaies  A  Guaranteed  1 

quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  tiOLD 
MEDAL 
St.  Louis 
World’s 
Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  TOO  lb*. 

Agents  W anted. 

W rite  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DR0MG0LD  CO 

Mfrs.,  York,  Fa.  JUUK  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


GREEN. MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unaoproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  .  :terature. 
Creamery  Package  Meg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  W.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Peatrl  Street,  New  York  City. 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

market.  Absolutely  pure  and  suitable  for  all  breeds  of  cattle-  The  most 
economical  feed  dairymen  can  buy.  It  will  save  from  10$f  to  206  of  your  feed  bill. 
Send  for  booklet,  prices,  etc-  CHAPIN  £»  COMPANY,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

This  paper  has  now  proved  by  recog¬ 
nized  authorities,  both  in  America  and 
Europe  that  seeds  of  the  Wonderberry 
sold  by  John  Lewis  Childs  grew  into  a 
common  weed;  and  since  no  one  will 
accuse  them  of  ignorance,  both  the  in¬ 
troducer  and  the  alleged  originator, 
stand  convicted  by  these  authorities  of 
a  deliberate  fraud  on  the  people.  The 
suspicion  inspired  by  the  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  of  its  introduction  is  fully  justi¬ 
fied  But  what  is  the  status  of  the  farm 
papers  which  assisted  by  inserting  the 
advertising?  Every  paper  of  any  im¬ 
portance.  with  the  sole  exception  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  carried  the  advertisment. 
Will  they  plead  ignorance?  Some  of 
them  guarantee  their  advertisers.  If 
not  competent  to  distinguish  between 
the  real  thing  and  a  fake,  what  right 
have  they  to  guarantee  horticultural  ad- 
vertisments?  After  The  R.  N.-Y.  had 
refused  the  advertising  and  given  its 
reason  together  with  other  authorities 
for  the  conclusion  that  the  Wonder- 
berry  was  nothing  but  the  black  night¬ 
shade,  one  of  the  boastful  farm  papers, 
went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  our  exposure  by  editorially 
endorsing  it  and  Mr.  Burbank's  claim 
for  it.  This  is  one  of  the  papers  that 
make  frantic  weekly  appeals  to  its  read¬ 
ers  to  patronize  its  advertisers  under 
the  guaranteed  assurance  that  they  are 
legitimate  and  responsible.  Will  this 
paper  now  refund  the  remittances  made 
for  the  common  weed  seed?  If  papers 
neglect  to  do  it  voluntarily,  their  sub¬ 
scribers  ought  to  demand  it,  unless 
some  satisfactory  explanation  or  apol¬ 
ogy  is  offered  for  inserting  the  adver¬ 
tising.  If  we  eliminate  the  excuse  of 
ignorance,  the  only  other  conclusion  is 
that  it  was  a  fake  that  was  not  likely  to 
be  found  out,  and  fairly  safe  to  accept 
for  that  reason.  We  admit  that  this  is 
stripping  the  subject  of  its  drapery.  But 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  exposed  a  fake 
in  the  last  10  years  that  some  other 
farm  paper  has  not  at  the  same  time 
publicly  defended.  If  it  is  worth  while 
to  fight  rogues,  it  is  important  to  know 
who  are  their  friends  and  sympathizers. 
To  refuse  such  advertising  ourselves, 
and  smile  approvingly  on  contemporaries 
which  carry  it  and  endorse  it,  would  be, 
to  our  mind,  like  refusing  to  pick  a 
friend’s  pocket  ourselves,  but  standing 
idly  by  to  see  some  one  else  do  it.  Farm 
interests  are  suffering  too  much  from 
fakers  and  rogues.  We  propose  to  do 
what  we  can  to  make  them  less  success¬ 
ful  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  and  we  are  not  going  to  have 
any  consideration  for  the  respectability 
of  fakers.  Some  people  tell  us  that  we 
can’t  stop  it.  Not  entirely  perhaps;  hut 
we  have  been  credibly  informed  that 
the  last  season  was  so  successful  it  has 
already  been  planned  to  spend  $20,000 
in  advertising  the  Wonderberry  next  sea¬ 
son.  Does  anybody  think  that  the  plan 
will  now  be  put  into  execution? 

In  Publisher’s  Desk,  page  G18.  reference 
is  made  to  Currier  Publishing  Co.'s  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  money  paid  for  advertising 
a  patent,  if  the  patent  is  not  sold  within 
three  months.  On  its  face  this  looks  like 
a  fake,  as  the  price  is  too  small  to  war¬ 
rant  investigation  to  know  if  the  patent 
has  any  value,  and  no  responsible  person 
would  aid  in  selling  a  worthless  patent. 
There  seems  to  be  an  epidemic  of  “scarcity 
of  money”  among  a  certain  class  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  I  enclose  the  solicitation  of  Geo. 

II.  Currier  to  a  friend  of  mine.  lie  uses 
the  letter  paper  of  Currier  Publishing  Co., 
of  Chicago,  of  which  lie  appears  to  be  the 
president,  lint  he  avoids  signing  his  letter 
in  his  official  capacity.  This  raises  the 
suspicion  that  he  is  trying  to  furnish 
money  for  the  publishing  company  and  at 
the  same  time  is  trying  to  shield  it  from 
responsibility  of  his  indivdual  statements. 
Some  companies  have  a  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  while  their  officers  arc  bankrupt.  I 
would  like  your  opinion  of  this  investment. 

I  enclose  his  letter.  It  talks  in  big  figures. 
New  York.  BROOKLYN  SUBSCRIBER. 

The  letter  inclosed,  is  three  pages 
long  and  very  prolific  in  prospects,  but 
not  a  word  to  show  the  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities  of  the  company  wdiose  stock  is 
offered  for  sale.  In  other  words,  you 
are  requested  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  bag  and 
you  are  not  allowed  even  to  see  the 
bag.  They  tell  you  how  many  little 
pigs  there  are  going  to  be  in  the  future 
and  how  big  and  valuable  they  are  to 
be,  and  they  want  you  to  forget  the 
runt  in  the  bag,  and  pay  your  money 
for  all  these  future  pigs.  If  the  future 
should  show  that  there  are  less  of  them 
than  are  now  promised,  or  that  they  be 
smaller  than  expected,  they  may  take 
the  trouble  to  explain  the  reason.  They 
may  not.  But  in  any  event,  they  will 
have  the  money  and  your  paper  cer¬ 
tificate  of  stock  will  represent  what  the 
value  of  the  pigs  might  have  been,  if 
they  multiplied  and  grew.  If  people 
will  continued  to  pay  their  good  money 
for  promises  and  prospects  we  cannot 
help  them,  but  we  repeat  again  that 


we  know  no  securities  offered  by  pub¬ 
lishers  to  the  public  that  we  could  rec¬ 
ommend  for  investment.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  fakes,  and  none  of 
them  gives  fair  value  for  the  money. 
Put  this  down  as  a  safe  rule,  any  con¬ 
cern  that  offers  you  nine  per  cent  divi¬ 
dend  and  a  bonus  of  stock  besides  is 
not  giving  you  present  value  for  your 
money.  In  an  experience  of  25  years, 
we  have  not  known  anything  but  loss 
to  come  to  those  who  put  their  money 
into  stocks  which  promised  such  in¬ 
ducements. 

To-night  as  I  was  reading  tbo  Publisher’s 
Desk  in  my  It.  N.-Y.  it  brought  to  mind  a 
note  I  hold  against  Franklin  Everhart,  who 
at  oik*  time  dealt  in  wheat  stocks,  and  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  possibly  you 
might  lie  able  to  tell  me  whether  he  was  in 
New  York  or  not.  and  whether  he  was 
doing  any  business  there.  It  was  a  six- 
months’  note  for  $102.50  dated  December 
22,  1904.  payable  at  Hoorn  1730,  150  Nas¬ 
sau  street.  I  have  not  considered  it  worth 
anything.  Could  you  locate  him.  or  give 
me  any  information  in  regard  to  him  that 
might  help  me  to  collect  it?  u.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

We  give  the  above  letter  in  full  from 
a  professional  man,  because  it  shows 
that  farmers  are  not  the  only  class  that 
are  victimized  by  swindlers.  The  last 
we  heard  of  Franklin  Everhart  he  was 
serving  time  in  a  European  prison.  He 
tried  the  game  over  there  that  he 
worked  so  successfully  here,  but  he 
found  that  they  have  less  tolerance  for 
such  swindlers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  his  career  was  short. 
Here  he  ran  what  was  called  a  blind 
pool — blind  applied  all  right  to  his  vic¬ 
tims.  He  alleged  that  he  had  inside  in¬ 
formation  on  Wall  Street  operations, 
and  that  he  was  making  big  profits  in 
his  operations  —  gambling — in  stocks.’ 
People  sent  him  money  and  he  sent  a 
part  of  it  back  under  the  pretense  that 
the  amount  returned  was  profit  on  tfye 
gamble.  He  also  sold  mining  stocks, 
and  when  his  victims  became  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  stocks  he  took  them  back 
and  gave  a  note.  If  -the  notes  didn’t 
suit,  he  gave  the  stock  on  one  company, 
and  when  that  was  objected  to  he  took 
it  back  and  issued  stock  of  some  other 
company.  He  was  resourceful,  clever, 
and  plausible.  He  got  the  money  and 
jollied  the  victim  as  long  as  he  could. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  a  half-mill¬ 
ion  dollars  are  represented  in  the  notes 
outstanding  against  him. 

You  probably  wonder  at  the*  boldness 
and  success  of  such  a  swindler.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  there  are  bigger 
swindles  and  more  dishonest  rogues 
operating  in  Wall  Street  to-day,  and 
they  are  looked  upon  as  successful  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  respectable  members  of 
society.  The  Wall  Street  game  is  no 
better  than  Everhart’s — virtually  it  is 
the  same;  and  yet  men  patronize  it, 
under  the  illusion* that  there  is  a  chance 
that  they  may  win.  There  is  nor  chance 
about  it.  The  outsider  has  got  to  lose. 


Several  mutual  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  located  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
all  operated  by  the  same  officers  from 
the  same  headquarters,  have  been  under 
criticism  for  some  months  past.  We 
have  had  frequent  complaints  and  nu¬ 
merous  inquiries  about  them.  The  com¬ 
panies  are  the  Aetna,  the  Mutual,  the 
Capital  Mutual,  the  Mohawk  Mutual, 
the  Phoenix  Mutual,  the.  Reliable 
Mutual,  and  the  Union  Mutual.  Hereto¬ 
fore  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  reliable 
information  about  these  mutual  com¬ 
panies,  as  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
State  Insurance  Department.  Under 
an  act  passed  last  session,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance  was  able  to  con¬ 
duct  an  investigation,  and  as  a  result, 
the  State  Insurance  Department  has 
taken  over  the  affairs  of  these  compan¬ 
ies,  and  their  business  will  be  closed  up. 
Like  many  other  schemes,  the  mutual 
fire  companies  work  remarkably  well 
for  the  insurance  of  country  property 
when  they  are  organized  and  operated 
by  farmers  for  the  benefit  of  the  insured, 
but  when,  as  in  this  case,  they  seem  to 
be  organized  by  city  influences,  they  are 
usually  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  people  who  organize  and  operate 
them.  j.  j.  d. 


The  Limit! — The  hen  seems  to  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  progress.  We 
have  a  hen  that  produced  an  egg  meas¬ 
uring  7x9  inches,  containing  three  well- 
developed  and  perfectly  formed  yolks, 
each  one  as  large  as  that  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  egg.  Probably  this  was  in  honor 
of  the  National  celebration. 

MRS.  L.  A.  WILD. 

R.  N.-Y.— If  any  hen  has  been  able 
to  beat  this  we  offer  her  owner  a 
chance  to  prove  it. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Sale  of  Trust  Property. 

Life  estate  has  been  devised  to  A  by 
will  with  the  remainder  to  his  son.  who 
is  directed  to  sell  the  place  and  invest  the 
proceeds  for  the  use  of  the  son's  children. 
Is  there  any  way  to  give  clear  title  to 
this  property?  w.  a. 

Michigan. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent 
to  take  title  under  such  a  cloud,  especially 
if  the  grandchildren  are  under  age.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  what  will  be  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  family  at  the  death  of  A 
Besides,  there  is  a  trust  imposed  on  the 
son  to  invest:  for  his  children.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  children  are  protected  by  law, 
and  such  a  title  might  incur  expensive  liti¬ 
gation.  If  you  are  selling,  we  advise  you 
not  to  warrant  title,  but  give  a  quit  claim 
deed. 

Overflowing  Creek. 

A  creek  running  through  the  farms  here 
is  not  large  enough  to  carry  away  the 
water  in  heavy  rains,  doing  much  damage 
by  overflow  to  many  owners  along  the 
creek.  What  can  be  done?  M.  E. 

New  York. 

The  most  practical  method  to  prevent 
this  injurious  wash  is  to  have  all  the  own¬ 
ers  affected  petition  in  writing  to  the 
fence  viewers  to  have  the  creek  widened 
where  necessary,  and  the  cost  of  same  to 
be  taxed  on  the  owners  in  proportion  to 
the  benefit  received.  The  report  would  be 
binding  and  becorte  a  lien  on  any  land 
where  the  owner  declines  to  pay.  See  the 
Consolidated  Laws  of  1909.  Chap.  91.  If 
the  highways  are  injured  you  may  call 
upon  the  town  to  contribute.  The  object 
of  the  law  is  to  prevent  such  losses  by 
a  united  improvement.  You  may  petition 
the  county  court  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  do  the  work,  but  this  is  a  costly  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Barbed  Wire  Division  Fence. 


building  a  di- 
o.  J.  D. 


What  is  the  law  as  to 
vision  fence  of  barb  wire? 

New  York. 

Barb  wire  may  be  used  provided  the 
adjoining  owner  consents  in  writing.  It 
may  also  be  built  by  using  four  strands  of 
wires  with  a  rail  on  the  top.  This  fence 
must  be  maintained  in  good  condition.  In 
case  of  any  injury  done  the  fence  the  view¬ 
ers  are  authorized  to  investigate  the  fence, 


take  testimony  and 
law  did  not  pern.it  a 
gave  double  damage 
tained. 


report.  The  former 
barb  wire  fence,  and 
for  any  injury  sus- 


Straying  Cattle. 

Stray  cattle  find  their  way  to  a  vacant 
farm  adjoining,  and  then  trespass  on  my 
place.  I  fence  in  my  own  cattle,  but  can¬ 
not  build  all  the  fence  around  my  farm. 
What  can  I  do?  c.  p.  s. 

New  York. 

You  have  four  remedies.  First,  you  may 
demand  that  a  division  fence  be  built  by 
the  owner  of  the  vacant  farm  :  if  he  neg¬ 
lects  you  may  have  it  built  under  the 
supervision  of  the  fence  viewers  and  charge 
one-half  of  the  cost  to  the  owner.  Sec¬ 
ond,  you  may  recover  dan  ages  from  the 
owner  of  the  trespassing  cattle,  as  you 
need  not  fence  against  cattle  wrongfully  on 
the  vacant  farm.  Third,  you  may  treat  the 
cattle  as  strays,  and  put  them  in  the 
pound,  where  they  will  be  sold  if  not  re¬ 
deemed.  the  town  clerk  having  charge  of 
the  procedure.  See  Town  Law,  Chap.  380. 
Cattle  from  an  adjoining  farm  are  not 
strays,  but  these  cattle  are.  Fourth,  you 
may  keep  the  cattle  and  proceed  to  sell 
them  to  foreclose  your  lien  for  the  dam¬ 
age,  maintenance  and  cost.  In  all  cases 
you  should  consult  the  town  clerk  and 
mail  a  notice  to  the  owner  of  the  cattle. 

Land  With  Clouded  Title. 

Forty  years  ago  I  agreed  to  buy  cer¬ 
tain  land ;  the  owner  said  he  would  give 
title  as  soon  as  he  found  his  deed.  No 
conveyance  was  n  ade,  hut  I  have  paid 
taxes  on  it  and  had  possession  of  it.  Now 
I  wish  to  sell  this  as  a  part  of  my  farm, 
but  cannot  find  the  owner.  What  can  I 
do?  H.  w. 

New  York. 

Y’ou  may  sell  what  you  do  own,  give  a 
quit  claim  deed  for  the  parcel  in  dispute, 
and  let  the  purchaser  clear  his  title  at 
leisure.  Do  not  mislead  the  purchaser  or 
warrant  the  title.  If  the  owner  appears 
he  may  then  give  his  deed  by  copying  it 
from  the  county  records.  The  loss  of  a 
deed  should  not  delay  the  sale,  as  the 
county  clerk  has  a  copy  of  all  deeds.  The 
purchaser  in  due  time  may  get  a  title  and 
use  that  as  a  basis  for  securing  title  by 
adverse  possession  if  the  owner  does  not 
return. 

Quack  Grass. — We  have  tried  nearly 
every  remedy  that  has  been  in  The  R. 
N.-Y".  (except  the  sheep).  We  pastured 
horses  on  a  small  piece  ;  next  year  was  as 
bad  as  ever.  L&st  year  we  fenced 
hog-tight,  put  the  old  sows 
(after  the  pigs  are  weaned)  ; 
cannot  see  a  trace  of  quack 
good  for  wild  morning-glories, 
pect  the  hogs  to  do  all  the 
ground  they  will  do  the 


1  he 
are 


a  piece 
in  July  1 
to-day  you 
grass :  also 
Don’t  ex¬ 
work  ;  plow 
rest.  There 


hundreds  of  acres  around  here  in  Min 
nesota.  At  Austin,  Minn.,  they  have  made 
a  machine  to  dig  out  the  grass  roots ;  say, 
it  is  a  success.  l.  c.  ’ 

Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 


CURE 

While 
They 
Work 
On  15 
Days’ 
Free 
Trial 


YOUR  HORSES 

Without  Cruel 
Sweat-Pads 


Cost  no  more  than  old- 
style  collars — fit  any  horse — 
over  4,500  harness  dealers 
sell  them  on  15  days’  free 
trial  to  prove  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back 
without  question  on 
our  guarantee  to 
cure  the  worst 
bunches,  galls, 
sores  or 
bruised 
necks  while 
the  horse 
works. 

■WHIPPLE  HUMANE 
HORSE  COLLARS 

Don't  use  Cruel  “Sweat-Pads'’  and  old-style,  misfit 
collars  which  only  make  your  horses’  shoulders  worse — 
Just  try  these  collars — No  risk  to  you — No  pressure  on 
shoulder-blade  or  bones  where  sores  come — No  pressure  top 
of  neck  or  on  windpipe— 45  sq.  in.  pulling  surface  on  each 
shoulder,  properly  distributed — only  10  sq.  in.  on  other 
collars  Get  our  interesting  FREE  BOOK.  Thousands  of 
testimonials  and  experience  of  3  years  proves  this  the  great¬ 
est  horse  collar  ever  made.  60,000  In  use.  Write 
nearest  factory  if  your  dealer  hasn't  got  them  yet. 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO. 

1B31  Lowe  Street,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
1980  South  13th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
IHatempcr  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet, 
Horse  Troubles. 

THE  NEWTON  RKMEDY  CO.,  ToledcuOlilo. 


Lowest  Factory  Price— 
- Freight  Prepaid— ^ 

Write  immediately  for  free  samples  and  booklet  telling  I 
about  the  most  remarkable  offer  ever  made  on  old  reliable 
high  quality  BREESE  BROS. 

RUBBER  ROOFING 

Guaranteed,  waterproof,  fire  toileting  and  dur-/ 
able.  Delay  may  cost  you  money.  Write  now. 

The  Breese  Bros.  Company 

Roofing  Dept.  J  L  Cincinnati,  O# 


MONTIiOSS  METAL  SHINGJ.KS 

Are  no  experiment.  Made  since  1889  and  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  users.  Durable,  Fireproof,  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Catalog.  MontroBK  M.  S.  Co.,  Camden,  N. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  lor  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Hollers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEYV  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient. 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘The  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Pou  I  try  hip  it — Send  10c.  for  one  19»9  Catalog,  chock  full  oLMseful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  3h  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yanis, Marietta, l’a 
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BARRED  ROCK  HENS,  cheap.  Bred-to- 
lay  strain.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS  — Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Alstynk  &  Son,  Kinderhoolc,  N.  Y. 


Yearling  White  Leghorns^ 

hatched  SnHncr  1908.  F  rniup/l  « 


% — S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

w  v - >  and  Goweli  Barred  Rocks 

hatched  Spring  1908.  Karin  raised  straight  bred  utility 
stock.  WILSON  FARM  POULTRY  CO.,  Morristown,  N.  j. 

W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  R.  1. 
Beds.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers:  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 


Partridge  Wyan- 
9  dottes,  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  SINCLAIR 
Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  153. 


S,  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  arid  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Ml.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  &  S£! 
PEKIN  DUCKS  iaSSS?  w,1 " 

forced  to  offer  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  bargains 
in  Single  and  Bose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  season.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  in  large 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 

S.S.Hamburgs  andS.Seabright 

BAMTAMS 

Chas.  Stewart  Davison,  60  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


ATLAS) 


Makes  The  Best  Concrete 


A  Frenchman  watching  a  kitten  and 
its  mother  at  play  asked  of  his  friend. 
“Vat  you  ze  cat  call  veil  he  is  a  little 
pup?’’ — Credit  Lost. 


FEMENT 


The  cement  bought  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  tne  Panama  Canal 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK  “Concrete  Construction  about  the 
Home  and  on  the  Farm.”  Contains  over  100  drawings  and  illustrations. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept.  22.  30  Broad  Street,  N.  Y. 

Daily  output  over  40,000  barrels,  the  largest  in  the  world. 
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Small  bales  sell  50  cents  10  If  1.00 
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No.  3 . 14.50  (a  15.50 
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BUSTOS  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Rest.  Creamery . 26®  .27*4 

Fair  to  Good . 25®  .25j| 

Eggs  .Fancy . 22  fa)  .24 

Good  to  Choice . 19®  .20 

Lower  Grades . 1<5®  18 

Peaches,  Georgia . 90-fa  2.00 
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Lettuce,  box . 30®  .50 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 2ti®  .27)4 

Lower  Grades . 23®  .25 

Eggs . 20®  .24 


AILING  ANIMALS. 


MARKETS 


Prices  current  at,  New  York  during  week  ending 
July  18,  1909.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  hut 
show  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington..  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail’-  is  rather 
nn  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 
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Heta 


Affected  Throat. 

I  have  a  young  cow  I  hut  seems  to  be 
in  fine  condition  but  when  she  is  eating 
she  makes  a  rattling  noise  in  her  throat, 
which  is  not  noticeable  at  other  times;  it 
appears  to  me  to  he  growing  worse.  Can 
you  tell  mo  the  cause,  and  a  remedy? 

Shelton,  Conn.  f.  u.  k. 

The  glands  of  the  throat  (post  pharyn¬ 
geal)  are  enlarged  and  the  common  cause 
is  either  tulierculosis  or  actinomycosis.  The 
former  disease  is  most  to  he  dreaded,  and  1 
we  would  advise  you  to  have  her  tested 
with  tuberculin.  If  she  proves  free  from 
that  disease  have  a  veterinarian  blister  the 
throat  and  give  her  iodide  of  potash  daily 
under  his  directions.  a.  s.  a. 

Garget. 

About  a  month  ago  we  got  from  24  to 
27  pounds  of  butter  from  one  churning, 
and  now  we  get  from  16  to  17  pounds 
from  the  same  amount  of  cream.  There 
are  small  white  lumps  in  the  cream  and  in 
tlie  buttermilk.  We  were  feeding  green 
rye,  bul  quit  feeding  that  because  we 
thought  that  was  the  cause  of  it,  hut  the 
cream  is  the  same.  Please  explain  this 
matter  to  me.  One  of  my  cows’  udder  got 
swollen  up  oue  day  and  siie  didn’t  give  any 
milk  for  three  days,  Imt  is  gaining  on  her 
milk  now.  She  does  not  give  any  milk  out 
of  her  left  hind  teat;  the  other  three  seem 
to  be  all  right,  bul:  her  left  hind  one  is 
nearly  all  dried  up,  only  gives  about  a  half 
a  teacupful  of  milk  out  of  it.  What  is 
tlie  cause  of  this  and  what  can  I  do  for  it? 

New  York.  M.  B. 

Isolate  the  cow  that  lias  had  udder 
trouble  and  you  doubtless  will  by  -so  doing 
end  the  trouble  with  the  cream.  The  af¬ 
fected  milk  of  one  diseased  cow  quickly  will 
change  the  quality  and  consistency  of  the 
sound  milk  of  other  cows  with  which  it  is 
mixed  and  the  contamination  may  remain  in 
tin1  utensils  for  some  time.  The  latter 
should  he  scrupulously  cleansed,  scalded 
and  sun-dried.  Tile  affected  cow  should  lie 
sold  to  the  dealer  in  “c-auners,”  as  it  does 
not  pay  to  retain  such  animals,  and  they 
give  further  trouble  when  they  calve. 
They  also  are  apt  to  spread  the  udder  dis¬ 
ease  to  other  cows  in  the  herd. 

Bloody  Milk. 

I  have  a  line  cow,  six  years  old  this 
Spring,  with  her  third  calf,  which  is  about 
four  and  a  half  months  old.  that  gives 
from  four  to  four  and  it  half  gallons  per 
day.  For  the  last  three  weeks  out  of  her 
two  front  teats,  at  the  Iasi  of  milking, 
there  lias  bepn  some  bloody  milk.  She  runs 
at  large  with  a  herd  of  eight  cattle  in  a 
ten-acre  clover  field,  having  access  to  a 
stream  of  fresh  water  and  about  one-half 
gallon  comment  per  day.  She  is  freely 
salted  two  or  three  times  per  week.  She 
appears  in  very  good  health,  and  is  in 
fine  condition.  Wlmt  causes  this  bloody 
milk,  and  Is  thorp  a  remedy?  a.  m- 

Keep  the  cow  up  for  a  time  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  let  her  occupy  a  roomy,  cool,  airy, 
well-bedded  box  stall.  It  may  be  that 

the  bloody  milk  comes  from  bruising,  and 
that  Hu’  plan  advised  will  remove  such  a 
cause.  Bathe  the  udder  twice  daily  with 
cold  water,  and  then  rub  in  a  little  of  a 
lotion  composed  of  equal  parts  of  fluid 
extract  of  poke  mot  and  lard  oil.  If 

the  bleeding  continues  mix  a  dram  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  In  her  feed  night  and 
morning,  but  do  no<  give  this  medicine  if 
she  is  with  calf.  If  Ihe  udder  is  hard  it 
would  he  well  to  test  her  with  tuberculin 
to  see  whether  tuberculosis  is  present. 

a.  s.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


FOR  HOT 


s="  o£ 

■***  BEOS  ami  COLO  FRAMES. 

NO  BOARDS  OR  OTHER  COVERING  USED. 

Two  I  avers  of  glass  Instead  of  one.  with  an  air  space 
between,  lets  iu  light  ami  warmth  during  the  day,  keeps 
in  the  heat  at  night.  Makes  earlier,  better  plants. 

“Oiirlng  one  smitten  drop  after  a  heavy  rain  we 
lost  practically  all  of  our  radishes  uniter  single  Klass 
-ash  while  r hose  under  your  dmihle-elasa  sa*h  were 
not  Injure, 1  al  all.  it.  B.  Fullerton, Huntington,!,. I.’’ 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Now  is  tlie  time  to  get  ready  for 
cold  fraim*s.  Write  for  eatalogue  and  prices. 

THE  SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE-GLASS  SASH  COMPANY. 

924  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


C0UAGE,  POULTRY  FARM 


AT  AUCTION 


Sand,  Gravel*  Granite,  Quarts,  Several  Sites. 
lUtlg*  field,  Co  nn  a,  on  tin*  premises  Saturday,  August  7,  1909, 
at  I  o’elock  in  the  afternoon. 

25  acres,  seven  room  dwelling,  with  hath,  hot  and 
cold  water,  stoves,  storm  sash,  porch  enclosure, 
awnings  and  screens.  Never  failing  supply  of  pure 
water  from  cemented  spring  and  trout  brook. 
Apples,  plums  and  pears.  Barn.  Poultry  houses 
for  500  layers  on  sandy  soil,  well  drained  and  pro¬ 
tected.  Feed  house  and  incnbatorcellar.  exhibition 
house  and  pens,  colony  house,  brooders  and  incu¬ 
bators,  tools  and  appliances,  repair  outfits,  egg 
crates,  testers  and  turners,  boxes  and  shipping 
crates.  Feed  cutters,  farm  tools  and  garden  tools, 
work  room  and  bench.  Location  ami  arrangement 
cannot  be  excelled  nor  can  the  offering  be  equalled 
for  the  needs  of  a  ponltryman  wanting  a  home  on 
a  plant  to  pay. 

SAMUEL  KEELER,  Trustee.  -:-  J.  G.  ABBOTT,  Auctioiteer. 
QHRnPQUiRF'v  YEARLING  RAM,  RAM  LAMBS.  EWES 

onnUronlMCi  and  ewe  lamb^  froi 


1  Will  Send  My  Scale  on  Approval 

To  any  businesslike  farmer  w  h  o 
knows  the  profit  in  buying,  selling 
and  feeding  by  weight  and  not  by 
guess.  Forty-five  years  ago  1  first 
fought  the  scale  trust  by  selling  to 
the  buyer  in  my  original  “freight 
paying,  free  trial  before  settling 
p!an’’._  I  have  invented  the  BEST 
P  i  t  J  e  s  8 
which  I 
money 
other  reli- 
scah  .  I 
send  it  on 
approval 


ported  Stock.  FRED 


•oin  t  ’hoiee  Im- 
VAX  VLEKT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood— In  Hr  Iasi  volume 
of  the  Am.  Uerkshire  Uncord  we  recorded  I  a  8  Berkshire^  sold, 
which  was  10  more  than  any  other  breeder  in  the  IT.  Thin 
shows  a  growing  demand  for  Berkshire*  of  our  breeding.  Write 
for  booklet.  II.  C.  k  H.  ».  II  \KPKNlMN<i,  Dundee,  N,  V. 


FOR  SALE 


J— DRUG  BUSINESS.  Yearly  sales 
*13001).  Best  location  in  town. 
Good  stock  aud  business.  Must  he  sold.  Price 
*8000.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY.  Owego,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AMD  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

has  on  its  lists  men  wish  ini?  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  but  they 
are  able-bodied  and  \\  illing  to  work.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  <>f  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  w  hose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 
Address:  THE  J.  A.* 


I.  A. 


174  Second  Ave., 


New  V* ork  City 


F 


OK  SALE — 200  aero  dairy  farm,  near  citj .  Or«*«t  producer,  tine 
water  supply.  Mrs.  C,  it.  Knapp, 4046  Girard  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Three  large  tracts  of  land  for  sale 

in  North  West  Texas — :s,(>00  acres  *16  per  acre;  30,000 
acres  $12  per  acre ;  17.000  acres  $1 1  per  acre.  All  level 


farming  lands. 


I  refer  you  to  the  Tulin  hank  &  Trust  Co. 

E.  14 KOOKS,  Tulin.  Texas 


FOR  SALE 


—Fruit  farm  in  Central 


tabling  about  300  acres,  having  on  it  700  pear  trees, 
600  plum  trees.  000  peach  t  rees.  100  cherry  trees  and 
about  4000  apple  trees.  The  plum,  peach  and  cherry 
trees  are  all  nearing.  2000  of  the  apple  trees  are 
just  beginning  to  bear.  Two  and  one-half  miles 
front  good  market.  For  particulars  write 


and  ask  no  money 

until  satisfactory.  _ 

New  compound  beam  and  beam  'T°  lVlL  box  free. 
Introductory  discount  on  first  scale  only. 

Let  me  send  a  free  price  list  and  a  scale  on 

approval.  “JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight” 

21  F  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  true 

In  every  sense  that 

COLORADO 

AS  A 

Summer  Resort 

STANDS  HIGH 

Tlie  Popular  Route  to  Colorado  Is  tlie 

Union  Pacific 

Electric  Automatic  Block  Signals. 

The  Safe  Bond  to  Travel. 

For  rates  and  information 

INQUIRE  OF 

J.  14.  I>e  FltlKST,  G.E.A. 

287  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States 
Rubber  Company 

42  Broadway,  New  York,  July  1,  1909 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  lias  this  day  declared  from  its 
net  profits  a  quarterly  dividend  of  Two  Percent, 
on  tiie  First  Preferred  Stock  (including  all  out¬ 
standing  old  "Preferred”  Stock),  and  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  One  and  One-half  Per  Cent,  on  the 
Second  Preferred  Stock  of  this  Company,  to  Stock¬ 
holders  of  record  at  3  P.M.  on  Thursday,  July  15tli, 
19(H),  payable,  without  closing  of  tlie  Transfer 
Books,  July  31st,  19(H). 

JOHN  J.  WATSON,  Jr..  Treasurer. 

FREE  DIRECTORY 

OP  400  RELIABLE  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  TWENTY-NINE  MARKETS  FURNISHED 
ON  APPLICATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  E,  NATIDNAL 
LEAGUE  Uf  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

WE  CAN  HANDLE 


TO  LARGE  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  GROWERS. 

Send  for  particulars  about  how  to  make  your  own 
sales,  Avoid  tricky  Commission  Merchants,  etc. 

Join  a  Shippers  Organization  who  use  Bonded 
Brokers  and  Commission  Merchants.  Our  Credit 
Book  shows  the  financial  responsibility  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  firms  who  can  buy  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  125,000  firms  listed. 

This  organization  and  its  management  is  vouched 
for  by  the  best  authorities.  You  are  behind  tlie  times 
if  you  don’t  at  least  learn  about  it.  Booklet  free, 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO.,  -  -  34  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

your  t  nerries,  t  urrants,  anu  an  Klims  or 
Fruits  and  Produce. 

Tell  us  what  you  will  have.  Write  for  booklet 
and  market  information. 

Myers, VV«-il  &  Co. ,670  BroadwayAv., Cleveland, O 

EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipment#  Solicited.  .1  KLLI  FFK,  W  RHillT  A-  CO.. 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.  New  York 

P  AAA  WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 

la|_I_\  Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 
LUUtJ  JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BBO 

w  147  lteade  Street.  New  York. 

A  FERTILE  COUNTRY 

Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  FI  nest  farm 
lands.  Long  growing  season.  Three  and  four 
crops  a  year.  No  cold  winters.  No  scorching 
summers.  Ploughing  and  planting  long  before 
the  northern  farmer  sees  the  frost  and  snow 
disappear.  Convenient  markets.  Best  prices. 
Farmers  are  making  and  saving  money.  Lands  on 
easy  terms.  Write 

F.  L.  MERRITT  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 

D LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com* 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  list.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork.  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 

Apples  etc  K.  It.  IVOODW.lUb,  SOS  flreenirl.li  St.,  S.  T , 

WANTED 

Berries.  Peaches  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  1 3th-1 8th,  1909 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 
$ 7 5,000,00 — PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS— $75,000.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Increased  Classification.  Class  for  Milking  Short¬ 


horns.  *400  for  Four  Best  Grade  Dairy  Cows.  Butter 
Fat  Tests  Open  to  Registered  Cows  of  All  Breeds. 
Increased  Classification  and  Money  Prizes  in  Sheep 
and  Swine  Departments.  New  Classes  Added  in 
Poultry  Department  for  Ducks,  Geese,  Cavies  and 
Pheasants. 


DA  I  BY  PRODUCTS 

New  Building— Now  Classes— New  Educational 
Features.  All  tlie  Old  Classes  of  Exhibits  Continued 
—New  Classes  for  Gathered-Cream  Butter— Several 
Varieties  of  Cheese — Milk  Below  tlie  Certified 
Standard— Special  Cash  Prize  for  Cheese  Maker 
Having  Highest  Average  Score  in  Four  Classes. 

CHANGE  OF  ENTRY  FEE  IN  A 


FBI’ IPS- FLOW  E  RS-FABM  PRODUCE 

New  Prizes  Offered  in  Fruit  Department.  Local 
Society  and  Grange  Collection— Collection  of  Box 
Fruit— Collection  of  Fruit  Packages— Collection  of 
Nursery  Stock— Collection  of  Fruit  Products— Boy's 
and  Girl’s  Collection. 

Professional,  Amateur  and  Open  Classes  in  Flow¬ 
er  Department. 

Complete  Classification  for  Grains,  Seeds,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Potatoes,  and  Bees  in  Farm  Produce  De¬ 
partment. 

domestic: 

Revised  Classification  in  the  Art,  Needlework, 
Culinary.  Miscellaneous  and  Juveniie  Sections  of 
the  Domestic  Department. 

IlO BSE  SHOW 

New  Classification  for  Draft  Horses.  Teams  and 
Pairs. 


FEW  DEPARTMENTS 
SEND  FOR  PRIZE  LIST 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  SECRETARY,  POST-STANDARD  BUILDING ,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


700 


a'-HtC  KUKAL  N  Lv  VV-VOK  KEH 


July  24,  1909. 


HUMOROUS 

“Catching  fish,  bub?”  “Naw!  Noth¬ 
in’  but  carp.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Father:  “You  never  heard  of  a 
man  getting  into  trouble  by  following 
a  good  example.”  Son:  “Yes,  sir,  I 
have — the  counterfeiter.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 

“According  to  Dr.  Eliot,  marriage  is 
the  best  occupation  for  women.”  “That’s 
all  right,  but  what’s  to  be  done  for  those 
who  can’t  get  jobs?” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Caller  :  “Sir,  I  am  collecting  for  the 
Poets’  Hospital.  Will  you  contribute 
anything?”  Editor:  “With  pleasure. 
Call  to-night  with  ambulance  and  I  will 
have  some  poets  ready. — Tit-Bits. 

Foreigner:  “What  was  the  total  loss 
of  life  caused  by  your  revolutionary 
war?”  Native  American:  “Nobody 

knows.  We  keep  adding  to  it  every 
Fourth  of  July.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

A:  “Well,  and  how  did  you  sleep  last 
night?  Did  you  follow  my  advice  and 
begin  counting?”  B:  “Yes;  I  counted 
up  to  18,000.”  A:  “And  then  you  fell 
asleep?”  B:  “No;  then  it  was  time  to 
get  up.” — Tit-Bits. 

Kind  Lady:  “What  is  your  name, 
little  boy?”  Little  Boy:  “Joshua 

Shadrach  Lemuel  Yotts.”  Kind  Lady: 
“Well,  well!  Who  gave  you  that  name?” 
Joshua,  Etc.:  “I  dunno  yet,  but  I’m  on 
der  trail !” — Chicago  News. 

For  three  weeks  he  had  borne  all  the 
horrors  of  Spring  cleaning  without  a 
murmur.  Then  his  patience  gave  way. 
“And  you.”  sobbed  his  wife,  “you  used 
to  tell  me  I  was  your  queen.”  “Yes,” 
lie  said,  with  a  wild  glare  in  his  eyes, 
“but  when  a  man  finds  his  queen  has 
used  his  best  tobacco  jar  for  pale  oak 
varnish  and  his  meerschaum  pipe  for 
a  tack  hammer,  he  begins  to  grasp  the 
advantages  of  a  republic.” — Tit-Bits. 

At  luncheon  at  Buckingham  Palace 
the  other  day  one  of  the  young  princes 
of  Wales  began,  “Oh!  grandpapa,” 
when  the  King  interposed  with  some 
severity,  “Little  boys  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard.  Go  on  with  your 
luncheon,  and  don’t  talk.”  Collapse 
of  small  prince.  To  him  presently  the 
King,  relenting:  “Well,  now  you  can 
say  what  you  were  going  to  say.” 
Prince,  with  a  world  of  meaning:  “Too 
late,  grandpapa;  too  late.”  The  King: 
“Nonsense!  If  it  was  worth  saying 
five  minutes  ago  it  is  worth  saying 
now.”  Prince,  firmly:  “No,  grandpapa. 
There  was  a  great,  enormous  slug  in 
your  salad,  and  you’ve  eaten  him.” — 
Manchester  Guardian. 


GRAY’S 


showing  cuts 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SON 


< 
t-’il 


descriptions 


Practical, dura¬ 
ble  and  econ¬ 
omical  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write 
for  illustrated 
catalogue 
of  our  full  line. 


THRESHERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
and  WOOD  SAWS.  Highest  Grade. 


South  St.,  Middletown  Springs.  VL 


BELT  POWER  PRESS 

Capacity  2  to  4  Tons  Per  Hour. 

Eight  horse  gasoline  or  steam  power  runs  largest  size  to  full  capacity,  whllemany 
customers  are  usinz  smaller  power.  Equipped  with  Block 
Dropper  which  Is  safe  and  sure  in  operation.  Simple 
and  effective  Self  Feeder,  easy  and  fast  to  servo 
and  one  which  handles  large  or  small  charges.  A 
Simple,  Solid,  Businesslike  Outfit.  A  Money-Maker. 

It  is  not  made  up  of  a  maze  of  gears,  tancle  of  shafts 
and  friction  clutches.  Uses  no  balance  wheel,  does 
not  need  any.  Motions  slow  and  powerful,  no  rapid 
or  jerky  movements.  Wood  or  Steel  Mountings. 
Lever  Brake.  Lined  throughout  with  heavy  sheet 
steel.  Don’t  fall  to  write  today  lor  our  64  page  cata¬ 
logue  ,  mai  led  free  on  application.  Address, 


We  make 

1  v»  horsepower 
sygSsi  pressos  too. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO„  157  Main  Street,  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS. 


'  Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  Imyer  to  take  the  best.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ava..  Warsaw,  N.  V. 


The  Complete 
Machine 


H' _ 

Unsat¬ 
isfactory  si¬ 
lage  often  results 
from  long,  unevenly  cut  corn. 
What’s  the  use  of  expensive  silos 
and  equipment,  corn  just  in  right  condi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  if  you  spoil  the  silage  in  the 
cutting.  Fine,  evenly  cut  silage  is  highly 
important.  There’s  just  one  cutter  can 
produce  it.  With  the  “Ohio”  you  don’t 
risk  inferior  silage.  Ask  us  to  prove 
this.  We  can. 

Other  strong  “Ohio”  points — capacity, 
durability  and  construction,  light  run¬ 
ning,  price— make  the  “Ohio”  absolutely 
dependable  under  all  conditions. 

“Ohio”  Blower  Cutters — 6  Sizes 
3  to  30  tons  an  hour — 5  to  1 6  H.-P. 

You’re  after  absolute  proof— we  have 
It.  Will  you  send  for  it  today?  104-page 
“Ohio”  Catalog,  and  “Ensilage  Cutter 
Thought  Starters”  booklet  free. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Salem,  Ohio 

"Modern  Silage  Meth¬ 
ods, ,”  224  pages,  10c  coin 
or  stamps 


OHIO  M  1 7 


_Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hon# 


Farmers 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing ! 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 
work  at  the  most  conveni¬ 
ent  time 


are  equally  well  suited  to  threshermen 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Kills  Cham¬ 
pion  No.  2  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse- 1’oWer,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shelters,  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  fXGRICULTURlXL  WORKS, 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant”  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain —  I 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  flax,  barley,  katlir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for  I 
threshing  cow  peas  aud  for  “pulling”  peanuts.  Made  iu  three  sizes — for  3,  6  and  8  I 
H.  1*.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers,  [ 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  for  FKKK-  catalogue. 

1IEEBNER  SONS,  221Sroad  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


THE  PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  lesr  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  Wo  guarantee  every 
machine  to  he  perfect  and  to  do  the.  Work 
claimed  for  it.  -  «  f 

'  If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10  Shortsville.N.Y. 


Don’t  Farm  More  Acres — Make 
Your  Land  More  Productive 

It  is  not  the  man  with  the  largest  farm  that  makes  the  most  money.  Your  neighbor 
may  be  “land  poor”  and  still  make  less  money  than  you  will  from  your  80  or  160  acres. 


When  you  write  arlvertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  Vou  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money.  / 

0.  W.  Ingersoil,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous  OpeningSilo.iu  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 
Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  us  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a 

~  most  reasonable  price.  _____ 
Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  and  ““ 
tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  want. 
We  also  make  Silo  Filling  Machin¬ 
ery  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Box  I  1,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


The  secret  lies  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  your  soil.  Make  every  acre  yield  the 
highest  possible  returns  by  spreading  the  barnyard  manure  with  one  of  the 

I.  H.  C.  Manure  Spreaders 

The  Corn  King  Return  Apron  Spreader 

The  Cloverleaf  Endless  Apron  Spreader 

The  Kemp  20th  Century  Return  Apron  Spreader 

Any  one  of  these  machines  will  double  the  value  of  the  manure  by  making  it  go  farther  and  by  placing 
it  on  the  land  in  such  a  condition  that  none  of  it  will  be  wasted. 

And  because  the  machine 
doubles  the  value  of  the  manure, 
it  will  shortly  double  the  produc¬ 
ing  power  of  your  land. 

Remember  that  farming  more 
acres  to  produce  larger  crops 
means  more  fencing,  more  seed, 
more  labor,  more  wages  and  more 
wear  on  machinery.  Take  the 
short  cut  to  larger  crops  by  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  machine  that  will 
double  tiie  yield  of  the  land  you 
are  now  farming. 

Can  you  buy  a  farm  machine 
that  would  be  a  better  investment? 

Call  and  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  local  agent  handling  one 
of  the  I .  H  C  linesof  spreaders.  Me 
will  supply  you  with  catalogs  and 
full  particulars  Or,  if  you  will 
write  us,  we  will  gladly  supply 
any  further  information  desired. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

(incorporated) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Vol.  LXVIII  No.  4005. 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  31,  1909. 


WEEKI.Y,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  ONE  HORSE  JERSEY  FARMER  TALKS. 

MR.  ALFRED  JOHNSON’S  STORY. 

The  Man  Who  Made  Good. 

Former  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  my  success 
at  farming  have  created  considerable  discussion.  No 
doubt  some  persons  consider  it  somewhat  exagger¬ 
ated;  as  I  have  always  kept  an  accurate  account  of 
my  receipts  and  disbursements,  I  can  verify  all  my 
statements.  About  16  to  20  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y. 
contained  a  number  of  articles  about  my  farm,  the 
editors  visiting  my  place  several  times  and  looking 
over  the  books.  I  could  not  realize  that  my  success 
was  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  I  still  think  others  can 
do  just  as  well  or  better,  provided  they  are  not 
afraid  of  work,  and  can  use  proper  judgment. 

I  was  a  city  man,  working  in  Newark, 

N.  J.,  at  the  jewelry  business  for  35  years. 

The  sedentary  confinement  in  the  factory 
over  gas  soldering,  caused  ill-health  and 
made  me  desirous  of  getting  away  from  it. 

I  always  had  a  great  liking  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  inspired  by  frequent  visits  to  my  wife’s 
folks,  who  had  farms  in  the  vicinity  of 
where  I  purchased  my  place  of  nearly  20 
acres.  It  was  then  the  only  available  small 
farm  to  be  had  thereabouts.  The  old  one- 
and-one-half  story  house  was  badly  out  of 
repair,  the  second  floor  all  an  open  garret. 

The  money  I  expended  on  repairs 
about  $500  would  have  built  a  much  better 
house.  A  barrack  boarded  up  for  a  barn 
was  the  only  other  building;  fencing  all 
gone.  The  land  being  lower  than  the  three 
surrounding  farms  made  it  so  low  and  wet 
that  it  was  not  farmed  at  all,  except  about 
two  or  three  acres.  The  remainder  was 
covered  with  stumps,  running  briers,  five- 
finger  and  some  wild  grass.  The  owner 
had  other  land  to  work,  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmers  told  others  they  felt  sorry 
for  me,  coming  out  of  the  city  and  know¬ 
ing  but  little  of  farming,  as  I  would  surely 
fail.  I  was  told  to  get  it  in  grass,  as  I 
could  not  raise  any  Winter  grain ;  I  might 
pick  out  two  or  three  acres  for  potatoes 
and  a  few  vegetables.  I  should  get  other 
land  to  work.  All  that  was  enough  to 
discourage  any  man.  The  first  two  years 
the  Spring  was  wet,  and  I  could  not  plow 
until  June,  too  late  for  corn,  so  I  put  it 
in  buckwheat,  of  which  I  had  a  fair  crop. 

The  land  being  flat  and  full  of  wet  holes, 

I  dug  an  open  ditch  lengthwise  and  across 
the  middle,  then  plowed  with  the  open  fur¬ 
row  leading  to  the  ditch.  I  always  plowed 
one  way,  thereby  raising  the  center  of  the 
land  considerably  higher.  By  that  means 
I  got  rid  of  the  wet  holes. 

I  then  bought  city  manure  by  the  car  and  canal 
boat  load.  Keeping  about  300  hens,  I  had  considerable 
hen  manure,  which  I  mixed  with  potash,  dissolved 
bone  black  and  plaster.  By  the  time  I  got  the  nec¬ 
essary  buildings,  wagons,  farm  tools,  horses  and  cows, 
I  was  $3,000  in  debt.  I  continued  to  work  at  my 
trade  several  years,  going  to  town  Monday  morning 
and  returning  Saturday  evening,  hiring  a  man  to 
work  the  place.  I  did  not  make  much  working  that 
way  by  proxy;  getting  tired  of  being  away  from 
my  family  the  whole  week,  I  determined  to  give  up 
my  trade  and  devote  my  entire  attention  to  the  farm, 
even  if  I  could  no  more  than  make  a  living.  So  on 
April  1,  1882,  when  I  was  49  years  old,  I  devoted  my 
entire  attention  to  the  farm.  I  was  then  $2,000  in 
debt.  At  that  age  and  with  such  a  debt  on  my 
hands,  I  felt  that  I  was  undertaking  a  great  respon¬ 


sibility.  I  thought  if  I  could  only  work  the  debt  off 
my  hands  I  would  be  contented  with  only  making  a 
comfortable  living.  I  actually  did  not  expect  the 
success  I  attained.  I  only  relate  these  incidents  in 
order  to  prove  to  people  living  in  the  city  who  wish 
to  go  into  the  country  the  possibilities  they  can  attain 
by  using  considerable  energy  and  good  judgment. 

Giving  up  my  trade  and  starting  in,  I  expended 
every  year  for  manure  $200  to  $300;  one  year  over 
$-100,  and  I  made  considerable  on  the  farm.  I  went 
into  raising  strawberries,  from  three  to  four  acres; 
potatoes,  cabbage,  chickens  and  eggs,  hay,  pears  and 
other  fruit.  My  land  being  low,  I  did  not  suffer 
much  with  drought.  It  is  a  stiff  sandy  loam,  fine 
for  strawberries  and  potatoes.  I  could  easily  raise 
from  200  to  300  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre;  Timothy 


hay,  2Vj  to  three  tons  per  acre.  My  best  strawberry 
was  the  Great  American  (now  out  of  date).  I 
raised  it  for  a  number  of  years ;  it  was  perfect  in 
every  way.  One  year  it  averaged  wholesale  15 % 
cents  a  quart.  That  year  my  sales  were  over  $4,000, 
$2,600  for  strawberries.  My  sales  averaged  for  10 
years  over  $3,000  per  year,  netting  me  an  average 
of  $1,000  per  year.  The  chicken  and  egg  business 
was  one  of  the  best  paying  crops  on  the  farm.  I 
kept  about  300  hens ;  from  them  my  gross  sales  were 
from  eggs  and  chickens  $600  to  $900  per  year.  One 
year,  from  about  350  hens,  I  sold  eggs,  $822.12;  chick¬ 
ens,  $169.81;  total,  $991.93.  Cost  of  feed,  $439;  net 
profit,  $552.93 ;  eggs  averaged  per  dozen  2614  cents. 
I  used  and  set  2908  eggs,  which  were  not  counted ;  if 
sold  would  realize  $60  more.  Almost  all  the  eggs 
and  chickens  were  sold  to  grocerymen.  I  then  and 


for  years  bought  all  my  chicken  feed ;  raised  no  corn, 
as  my  land  paid  better  for  other  crops,  being  so  highly 
enriched. 

By  1890  I  had  wiped  out  my  entire  debt;  since  then 
I  have  invested  several  thousand  dollars  on  bond  and 
mortgage  and  lots  in  New  York  City,  and  expended 
over  $3000  in  traveling.  In  the  past  nine  years  I 
have  been  to  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  now  in 
three  trips;  to  Jerusalem  and  Egypt  on  Clark’s  tours 
to  the  Orient,  to  Cuba  and  Mexico  and  three  times 
to  California,  and  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

I  lost  my  wife  in  1899.  Having  no  children  to  help, 

I  had  to  hire  a  man  and  housekeeper  the  year  around, 
costing  over  $350  per  year  besides  board.  Most  of 
my  produce  was  sold  wholesale  to  grocerymen,  but 
since  my  wife’s  death  I  have  quit  hustling  so  much, 
so  what  little  I  did  raise  I  mostly  sold  to 
private  families  in  Paterson  by  the  peach 
basket  or  bushel.  I  seeded  my  land  down 
mostly  to  grass.  Being  myself  now  all 
alone,  two  years  ago  I  rented  my  farm  to 
a  young  couple.  Not  wanting  to  leave  the 
place,  I  agreed  to  board  with  the  family. 
They  were  not  farmers,  having  kept  a 
grocery  store  in  Brooklyn.  By  my  living 
with  them  they  have  my  advice  and  ex¬ 
perience.  I  don’t  want  them  to  make  mis¬ 
takes  such  as  I  had  made,  and  which  all 
new  beginners  must  expect.  I  occupy 
my  time  while  at  home  reading  and  doing 
light  work.  I  must  be  out  of  doors  when 
the  weather  permits,  and  be  doing  some¬ 
thing.  I  don’t  pretend  to  farm  any  more, 
not  but  what  I  am  able  to,  but  having  more 
than  sufficient,  I  don’t  want  to  overtax  my 
energy.  I  am  now  76  years  old.  Mr. 
Noble,  of  New  Hampshire,  page  531,  seems 
to  criticize  my  statements,  and  thinks  that 
in  order  to  accomplish  what  I  did  I  must 
have  worked  myself,  my  man  and  horse 
day  and  night.  I  never  asked  a  man  to 
work  over  10  hours  a  day;  when  the  fac¬ 
tory  whistle  blew  around  here  morning, 
noon  and  night,  they  went  to  work  and 
quit.  I  have  had  men  remain  with  me  from 
six  to  14  years.  It  is  not  the  man  so  much 
who  pitches  in  from  daylight  to  dark  and 
overworks  himself  and  men  who  succeeds 
generally.  Those  who  work  the  hardest  with 
their  hands  alone  do  not  succeed  so  well. 
I  now  know  several  farmers  who  work 
every  day  from  early  morning  to  late  at 
night,  don’t  take  a  day  off  to  go  any¬ 
where,  and  they  no  more  than  make  a 

living.  It  is  mostly  by  using  brains  and 
good  judgment,  knowing  how  best  to  sell 
produce,  seeking  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  best  market.  Instead  of  being  used 
up  at  my  age  by  hard  work,  I  would  like 
to  tackle  Mr.  Noble  (who  no  doubt  is  a  much  younger 
man,  for  a  several  miles’  walk  every  day  or  a  good 
day’s  work.  I  never  enjoyed  better  health  in  my 
life  than  now,  since  being'  on  a  farm.  In  all  my 

travels  I  walk  every  day  from  morning  to  night 

around  the  city  or  out  in  the  country.  I  expect  to 
continue  traveling  now  as  long  as  I  am  able;  I  want 
to  see  the  whole  world.  I  go  alone  and  am  very 
fond  of  it,  and  suffer  no  inconvenience.  T  expect 
to  go  to  the  Seattle  Exposition  this  Summer  and 
to  Alaska,  and  Clark’s  trip  around  the  world  next 
year.  I  must  keep  moving;  my  life  has  always  been 
active.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  sit  around  and 
idle  my  time  away  doing  nothing. 

So  much  about  myself;  now  I  want  to  give  my 
opinion  and  advice  to  many  city  persons  who  want 
to  go  to  the  country  to  live  and  making  a  living. 
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Tlie  first  requisite  is  to  have  considerable  energy 
and  not  be  ‘afraid  of  work.  When  a  man  is  working 
for  himself  it  is  altogether  different  from  working 
for  another;  he  doesn’t  seem  to  feel  the  labor,  his 
muscles  get  hardened  so  the  work  becomes  more  of 
a  pleasure.  I  always  took  pleasure  in  working  for 
myself,  but  if  I  worked  for  another  person  for  wages 
it  would  be  different.  Living  in  the  city  is  now 
very  expensive,  rents  are  getting  very  high,  also 
all  kinds  of  eatables.  A  man  with  a  family  living  in 
those  congested  flats  of  four  or  five  small  rooms,  along 
with  many  other  tenants,  goes  to  work  for  the  day ; 
the  wife  gets  tired  alone  all  day,  so  she  goes  out, 
taking  the  children,  perhaps;  buys  candy,  ice  cream, 
soda  and  a  few  nickelodeons  and  perhaps  a  trolley 
ride,  which  take  a  great  many  nickels.  They  have 
all  got  to  be  well  dressed  every  time  in  going  out; 
in  fact  there  are  many  ways  to  take  all  a  man  can 
earn,  even  if  he  gets  good  wages.  In  going  to  the 
country  you  get  away  from  all  those  attractions. 
The  facilities  of  getting  back  and  forth  to  the  city 
arc  so  good  that  once  in  a  while  they  can  go  to 
the  shows.  The  health  of  the  family  would  be  much 
better;  the  children  would  have  more  room  to  play 
without  fear  of  being  run  over;  they  can  then  wear 
out  their  old  clothes.  In  looking  for  a  farm  be  sure 
of  getting  one  a  few  miles  from  a  good-sized  city 
where  all  the  produce  you  raise  you  can  get  a  good 
price  for.  Don't  be  lured  by  advertisements  of  farms 
to  be  sold  cheap  that  are  located  so  far  away  from 
a  good  market  that  everything  you  raise  has  to  go 
by  rail  to  a  commission  house.  Those  two  take  all 
the  profits.  There  are  plenty  of  farms  you  can  buy 
for  what  the  buildings  are  worth.  They  are  mostly 
down  East.  You  don’t  want  them  too  far  away 

unless  you  want  to  go  into  raising  cattle,  hay  and 
grain.  Manure  and  labor  arc  so  high  now  it  will 
not  pay  on  a  large  farm,  whereas  if  you  have  a 
small  place  near  a  city  you  can  raise  many  different 
things  and  retail  them,  getting  all  the  money  there 
is  in  them.  Even  if  you  sell  to  the  groceryman  you 
realize  more  than  sending  to  a  commission  house. 

All  the  eggs  you  can  raise  can  be  retailed  at  the 

highest  price.  A  person  can  make  a  good  living 

and  more  on  10  acres  of  ground  provided  the  soil 
is  all  right.  Don’t  get  much  stony  or  clay  land; 
a  good  stiff  sandy  loam  and  a  stiff  subsoil  is  the  best. 
If  the  subsoil  is  gravelly  it  is  leaeby,  and  you  lose 
the  manure  and  suffer  with  the  drought.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  apply  plenty  of  manure;  the  more  you  put 
on  the  more  money  you  make.  To  loosen  up  the 
soil  sow  rye  in  the  Eall  and  when  it  gets  a  good 
growth  in  the  Spring  plow  it  under.  Endeavor  to 
find  out  what  fruit  trees  do  the  best  in  your  vicinity; 
then  set  out  an  acre  or  two.  It  appears  that  all  the 
sweet  pear  trees,  such  as  the  Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite 
and  the  Beurre  pears  will  not  succeed  now  in  this 
part  o.f  New  Jersey;  the  blight  has  killed  off  almost 
all.  The  Kieffer  does  well  and  bears  heavily;  it  is 
somewhat  inferior  for  eating,  but  fine  for  canning 
and  cooking.  They  sell  and  pay  well. 

(To  he  concluded  next  week.) 


ANOTHER  “GET  RICH”  SCHEME. 

Where  in  this  wide  world  can  you  invest  .$200  with 
no  risk  of  losing  it,  and  where,  within  one  year,  the 
investment  could  lie  sold  for  $1,000?  Safe  investments 
usually  pay  live  per  cent,  six  per  cent,  or  at  the  most 
ten  per  cent  annually.  On  account  of  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  of  lands  that  will  grow  the  imported  Kuma- 
tra  and  Havana  tobaccos,  it  is  possible  to  make  this 
great  profit.  Such  an  opportunity  comes  but  once  in  a 
lifetime  to  each  individual.  Seldom  ever  does  it  come 
to  tlie  poor  man  who  lias  little  to  invest.  This  is  the 
exception.  Because  here,  tlie  man  or  woman  who  has 
$200  to  invest  will  have  a  warranty  deed  and  abstract 
lo  a  five-acre  tobacco  farm  delivered  to  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  become  tlie  owner  of  the  farm  and  you  get  a  town 
lot  near  the  proposed  big  factory. 

We  do  not  print  this  in  any  effort  to  show  “where 
in  this  wide  world”  such  as  investment  could  be  had, 
for,  frankly,  we  do  not  consider  it  possible  to  find 
one.  We  have  been  told  of  such  great  profits  in 
connection  with  ginseng,  Belgian  hares,  orris  root  and 
gold  bricks  and  “green  goods.”  One  man,  we  are 
told,  has  a  large  tract  in  Wonderberries  expecting  to 
sell  the  fruit  at  a  high  price  per  quart!  At  any  rate 
be  will  not  wonder  where  be  buried  bis  money 
later  on. 

The  present  wonderful  investment  is  offered  by  the 
Alabama  Sumatra  and  Havana  Tobacco  Co.  If  any 
concern  has  larger  ideas  built  on  smaller  facts  we 
want  to  know  where  the  combination  can  be  found. 
1  bis  concern  offers  land  in  Southern  Alabama.  This 
land  may  cost  $10  per  acre,  but  this  concern  offers  it 
at  “the  exceptionally  low  price  of  $200  per  acre!” 
There  isn’t  any  use  being  small  about  figures  when 
they  cost  nothing,  so  this  concern  takes  a  plunge. 

On  a  eonservaf ivc  estimate,  we  expect  to  harvest  at 
least  400  acres  of  tobacco  the  first  year.  It  should  yield 
at  least  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  assuming  that  it 
does  not  average  over  that  amount,  there  would  he  480,- 
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000  pounds  of  cigar  wrapper  tobacco,  which  estimated  at 
the  low  selling  price  of  $1.50  a  pound,  would  make  a 
gross  income  of  $720,000.  The  cost  based  on  actual 
facts  would  be  approximately  25  cents  per  pound,  or  $120,- 
000,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  $600,000  for  the  first 
year’s  crop,  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

The  second  year  they  assume  that  1000  acres  will 
be  in  tobacco,  bringing  $1,800,000  and  the  third  year 
they  “assume”  to  cut  up  a  nice  melon  of  $2,500,000 
for  their  stockholders ! 

These  wonderful  statements  have  attracted  many 
persons.  Some  have  had  the  good  sense  to  write  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  information.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
ought  to  cool  them  off  like  a  dash  of  cold  water: 

In  Elorida,  where  the  circular  claims  so  much 
money  has  been  made  by  the  tobacco  growers,  a  high 


THROUGH  A  LOCOMOTIVE  “SCREEN.”  Fig.  404. 


grade  product  can  be  secured,  still  the  majority  of  the 
men  who  have  undertaken  the  culture  of  this  class  of 
tobacco  have  lost  money,  and  only  those  who  have 
had  long  experience  have  made  a  success.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  received  for  this  class  of  tobacco  by  *the 
Florida  growers  is  about  35  cents  per  pound,  with  an 
average  yield  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  The  average 
cost  of  production  is  about  30  cents  per  pound.  Of 
course,  some  crops  bring  higher  prices;  for  instance, 
the  1907  crop  in  Florida  was  disposed  of  by  the  grow¬ 
ers  for  from  30  to  90  cents  per  pound,  while  in  1908 
the  crop  was  disposed  of  at  prices  ranging  from  10  to 
45  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  35  cents  and 
$1.50  a  pound,  and,  of  course,  no  beginner  could 
grow  as  fine  quality  as  those  experienced  Florida 
growers.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  the  old  game  of 
hooking  suckers  this  time,  with  tobacco  on  the  hook. 

We  often  wonder  when  people  will  stop  putting 
up  their  money  against  a  “sure  thing.”  The  game 
runs  all  the  way  from  “Wall  Street”  down  to  the 
county  fair.  Most  people  have  noticed  the  “weight 
guessers”  at  fairs.  They  guess  at  your  weight,  and  if 
they  come  within  three  pounds  of  it  you  pay  five 
cents.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  tells  how  it 
operated  at  Coney  Island,  the  New  York  pleasure 
resort : 

With  two  friends  I  went  to  Coney  the  other  day,  and 
each  of  us  was  weighed  in  a  chair.  Each  paid  tlie  five 
cents,  because  the  weigher  guessed  beforehand  within 
three  pounds  of  the  weight  recorded.  But  before  going 
to  the  weighing  clmir  we  each  bad  been  weighed  on  Fair¬ 
banks  in  the  city  before  we  went  to  Coney.  Contrast  our 

real  weight  with  the  weights  indicated  by  the  chair 

scales : 

Real  Chair  Weight 

Weight.  Scales.  Guessed. 


A  .  160  158  155 

B  .  .  .  132  138  141 

C .  106  112  114 


You  will  notice  that  bad  the  gucsser's  machine  given 
our  exact  weight  he  would  have  been  a  loser  each  time. 
But  note  how  neatly  the  weight  indicated  in  the  chair 
scales  came  within  tlie  three  pound  guess  limit.  IIow  was 
it  brought  about? 

Those  men  simply  went  up  against  a  sure  thing — as 
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all  do  who  invest  in  schemes  where  the  other  fellow 
bandies  all  the  money  and  all  the  wires. 


It  rains  here  about  three  days  in  each  week,  seriously 
interfering  with  thrashing,  and  oats  and  bay  harvest.  A 
recent  rain  and  windstorm  did  some  damage  to  corn 
and  oats.  The  soil  remains  too  wet  for  best  growth  of 
corn.  Some  thrashing  is  being  done  between  rains ; 
wheat  is  yielding  12  to  20  bushels  per  acre  and  better. 
But  little  Timothy  hay  has  been  cut  yet,  lint  tlie  mea¬ 
dows  give  promise  of  good  yields.  To-day  (July  17th), 
is  clear  and  farmers  have  hopes  of  getting  to  work 
again  next  week.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


THE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR. 
The  Cattle  Grower’s  Share. 


We  are  frequently  asked  to  state  what  part  of  a 
dollar  paid  by  the  consumer  goes  to  the  farmer  who 
produces  the  raw  material.  In  some  cases  this  is 
easier  to  state  than  in  others.  For  example,  if  a 
farmer  is  being  paid  two  cents  to  2l/2  cents  a  quart 
for  his  milk,  and  be  knows  that  much  the  same  milk 
is  being  sold  in  the  city  at  eight  to  nine  cents,  be  can 
easily  see  how  much  of  the  dollar  comes  to  him. 
Naturally,  the  case  is  different  witli  products  which 
are  made  over  between  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  We  understand  that  the  average  baker  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  250  loaves  of  bread  out  of  a  barrel  of 
flour  at  probably  an  average  of  eight  cents  a  loaf. 
That  means  $20,  while  the  wheat  from  which  that 
flour  was  made  brought  the  farmer  considerably  less 
than  $5.  Or  take  10  pounds  of  wool  or  10  pounds 
of  cotton,  and  the  price  they  bring  to  a  farmer.  Then 
let  the  farmer  estimate  what  they  cost  as  he  buys 
them  back  in  cloth  or  in  thread,  and  lie  will  find  that 
he  is  getting  but  a  small  part  of  the  final  dollar. 

Wc  are  asked  particularly  as  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  of  live  stock  and  the  finished  meat  as 
sold  to  the  consumer.  Here  we  have  a  difficult  task. 
We  are  obliged  to  deal  with  averages,  and  cannot  state 
the  exact  price  for  which  this  meat  is  sold  or  the 
amount  of  waste.  The  following  figures  are  fur¬ 
nished  us,  showing  -what  becomes  of  the  cattle  as  they 
pass  through  a  slaughter-house : 


Average  of  20  cattle: 

Live  weight  . 1,232  pounds 

Dressed  weight . 758  pounds 

Percent,  dressed . 61.24  pounds 

Hide  . 86 14  pounds 

Offal  : 


Tallow  . 77  V2  pounds 

Trimmings  (including  tongues,  livers,  etc.)34  pounds 

Casings  . 19  %  pounds 

Tripe  . 21  pounds 

Tankage  (green)  . 81  1-3- pounds 

Heads  and  feet . 28  pounds 

Blood  (dry)  .  8  1-3  pounds 

Sinews .  2  pounds 

Sweetbread .  1-3  pounds 


The  bide  and  offal  of  a  steer  are  equal  to  about  15 
per  cent  dressed  meat  (in  a  modern  packing  bouse), 
making  total  value  of  above  animals — in  terms  of 
dressed  beef — approximately  77  per  cent  of  the  live 
weight. 

New  Yoik  Cuts  of  Beef: 


Chucks .  33.66  per  cent. 

Rounds  .  23~  27  per  cent. 

I-oins  . 15.74  per  cent. 

Itihs  .  9.55  per  cent. 

Navels .  8.61  per  cent. 

Flanks .  5-.  55  per  cent. 

Suet  .  3.62  per  cent. 


100.00  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  reliable  source  and 
are  probably  about  as  correct  as  can  be  obtained.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  farmer  sells  one  of  these  cattle 
weighing  1,232  pounds  for  $5.50  per  hundred,  and  the 
animals  would  have  to  be  extra  good  in  order  to 
bring  that.  This  docs  not  mean  that  the  farmer 
would  receive  exactly  $67.76  for  his  steer,  for  there 
are  certain  charges  to  be  taken  out.  In  Chicago  there 
would  be  a  commission  charge  of  70  cents  per  head, 
yardage  20  cents  and  the  cost  of  feed  at  $1.50  per 
hundred.  These  charges  are  the  same  for  an  old  cow 
as  for  a  good  steer.  A  steer  sent  from  southern  Ohio 
to  Chicago  would  cost  about  as  follows : 


Yardage  .  $  20 

Freight .  2  50 

Commission .  70 

Feed  .  30 


$3  70 

This  leaves  $64.06  as  what  the  farmer  would  re¬ 
ceive  for  this  steer.  The  hide  would  probably  bring 
16  to  18  cents  a  pound.  The  cuts  of  beef  when  finally 
sold  in  New  York  would  run  all  the  way  from  12 
cents  for  chucks  to  26  or  28  cents  for  the  best  rib 
roasts.  Figuring  it  as  closely  as  we  can,  estimating 
values  on  only  a  few  items,  we  find  that  the  steer 
would  finally  sell  for  a  little  over  $150,  so  that  the 
farmer  would  receive  a  trifle  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
final  selling  price.  With  the  steer  selling  at  five 
cents  be  would  receive  far  less,  because  the  price  for 
which  the  steer  would  be  sold  in  the  retail  market 
varies  but  little.  To  be  exact,  at  five  cents  with  the 
charges  for  handling  much  the  same,  the  farmer 
would  receive  a  trifle  over  36  per  cent,  of  the  con¬ 


sumer’s  dollar. 


The  following  figures  ^re  for  a  shipment  of  Iowa 
cattle  sent  500  miles  to  Chicago.  The  18  cattle  aver¬ 
aged  1400  pounds  each  when  they  left  the  IowJi  ship¬ 
ping  point.  When  sold  they  averaged  only  1315 
pounds,  a  shrinkage  of  85  pounds  each.  Here  is  the 
account  rendered : 


23,680  lbs.  at  $4  70 . $1,112 

Freight  . $53  70 

Yardage  .  4  50 

Hay  .  2  50 

Commissions  .  9  00 

-  69 


96 


70 


Net  to  farmer . . . $1,043  20 

These  steers  being  a  little  heavier  than  the  20  men¬ 
tioned  above  would  bring  more,  but  we  put  them  at 
the  same  figure,  which  makes  $2700  to  consumer. 
This  represents  38  cents  on  the  dollar. 


1909. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CHEAP  LANDS. 

Part  I. 

The  high  price  of  farm  lands  in  the  better  agricul¬ 
tural  portion  of  our  country  has  stimulated  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  cheap  lands  of  the  less  distinctively  agri¬ 
cultural  sections.  Many  inquiries  come  to  the  writer 
in  regard  to  the  cheap  lands  of  northeastern  Ohio, 
and  many  home-seekers  are  looking  toward  the  par¬ 
tially  abandoned  farms  in  certain  sections  of  the  East. 
I  believe  that  many  of  these  lands  are  capable  of 
large  development,  and,  if  rightly  handled,  and  due 
consideration  is  given  to  market  facilities,  they  offer 
as  good  farm  investments  as  any  in  the  country.  I 
believe  also  that  the  advice  usually  given  as  to  the 
handling  of  such  soils,  confined  as  it  usually  is,  to 
fertilizers  to  be  used,  and  rotation  of  crops  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  does  not  go  deep  enough,  and  at  best  can  re¬ 
sult  in  only  partial  success. 

These  soils  are  usually  spoken  of  as  clays,  yet 
probably  few  of  them  are  true  clays.  They  are  dose, 
tenacious,  impervious  to  air  and  water,  wet,  cold  and 
sour;  often  with  very  dense  hard  subsoils.  I  hese 
conditions  must  be  changed  before  fertilizing  schemes 
and  rotation  of  crops  can  produce  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  That  these  soils  are  naturally  strong  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  often  remarkably  heavy  growth  of  the 
native  timber.  When  first  brought  un¬ 
der  the  plow,  they  produced  satisfac¬ 
tory  crops.  When  we  consider  the  vast 
stores  of  latent  plant  food  in  these 
soils,  and  the  small  amount  that  has 
been  removed  by  cropping,  we  must 
conclude  that  their  unproductiveness 
cannot  possibly  be  due  to  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  plant  food,  but  must  be  due  to 
a  changed  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 

If  we  could  return  to  the  conditions  of 
virgin  fertility,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  obtain  the  results  of  vir¬ 
gin  fertility. 

It  will  be  a  help  to  us  to  consider 
the  conditions  which  exist,  in  what  we 
term  virgin  fertility.  When  first  cleared 
of  their  forest  growth,  -our  soils  were 
completely  filled  with  tree  roots.  Not 
only  was  the  surface  soil  thus  divided 
and  held  apart,  but  the  subsoil  was 
penetrated,  often  to  considerable  depths, 
by  the  tap  or  anchor  roots,  and  as  these 
decayed  they  left  the  soil  open  and 
porous,  and  constituted  innumerable 
drainage  channels.  Then,  too,  the  sur¬ 
face  was  covered  by  a  large  accumu¬ 
lation  of  forest  leaves  and  twigs,  which, 
in  the  first  cultivation,  became  mingled 
with  the  soil,  making  it  light  and  friable, 
permitting  free  access  of  air  and  water, 
and  allowing  the  roots  of  growing  crops 
to  penetrate  freely.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter 
was  rapid,  and  all  the  agencies  which 
make  plant  food  available  were  intensely 
active,  and  crops  were  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

After  a  generation  of  cropping,  these 
conditions  became  sadly  changed.  The 
natural  drainage  channels  furnished  by 
the  decaying  tree  roots  became  stopped, 
and  soils  that  when  new  had  fair  natural 
drainage,  are  now  greatly  in  need  of 
artificial  drainage.  The  humus,  once  so  abundant, 
has  much  of  it  disappeared.  The  tramping  of  graz¬ 
ing  animals,  which  could  safely  be  permitted  in  the 
humus-filled  soils,  now  works  great  injury  by  pud¬ 
dling  and  compacting  the  same  soils;  devoid  of 
humus,  time  has  served  to  compact  these  soils.  They 
are  very  dense;  the  air  is  excluded.  The  agencies 
which  make  plant  food  available  are  very  feebly 
operative  and  crops  are  unprofitable.  Such  soils 
cannot  perform  the  functions  of  a  fertile  soil.  They 
are  dead. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SOIL.— What  are  the 
functions  of  soil  ?  What  do  we  expect  the  soil  to  do 
for  us?  We  look  to  the  soil  to  provide  a  home  for 
the  plant;  the  food  for  the  plant;  the  drink  for  the 
plant.  By  the  home  for  the  plant  we  mean  those 
physical  characteristics  of  the  soil  which  render  it 
congenial  to  the.  crop  to  be  grown.  We  recognize  the 
necessity  of  a  suitable  home  for  our  children,  and  for 
our  farm  animals,  if  they  are  to  be  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  But  we  sometimes  forget  that  in  our  plants, 
we  are  dealing  with  organisms,  that  are  quite  as  de¬ 
pendent  upon  suitable  homes  for  their  well-being  as 
are  our  animals.  The  soils  under  consideration  cannot 
furnish  congenial  homes  for  the  crops  we  wish  to 
grow.  They  nourish  wild  grasses,  aquatic  plants,  etc., 
but  not  corn,  wheat,  potatoes  and  clover.  As  already 
stated,  the  agencies  which  liberate  plant  food  are  very 
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feebly  active  in  the  soils  under  consideration,  so  the 
plant  is  starved,  in  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of 
potential  plant  food.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  note 
that  these  tenacious  soils  which  are  so  exceedingly 
wet  in  a  wet  time  are  the  first  to  suffer  in  time  of 
drought.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  these  soils  fail 
rightly  to  perform  any  of  the  functions  of  a  fertile 
soil,  and  before  they  can  perform  them,  must  be 
dried,  loosened,  sweetened  and  filled  with  organic 
matter.  That  this  can  be  done,  has  been  amply  dem¬ 
onstrated.  To  know  zvhy  we  do  a  thing  largely 
solves  the  questions  of  how  and  zvhen.  I  desire  to 
go  somewhat  into  detail,  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
various  operations.  We  will  consider  in  order  the 
subjects  of  drainage,  the  use  of  lime,  importance  of 
humus  manures  and  fertilizers. 

Ohio.  _  F.  L.  ALLEN. 

RAILROAD  FIRES  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  note  with  interest  what  your  correspondent  has 
to  say,  on  page  551,  regarding  fires  along  railroads, 
caused  by  sparks  from  locomotives.  As  an  owner  of 
a  farm  along  the  line  of  a  railroad,  I  know  what  it 
means  to  have  fields  burnt  over  and  crops  consumed 
by  such  fires.  As  the  locomotives  pass  by  at  night 
one  can  witness  a  perfect  shower  of  sparks  that  are 
seen  to  fall  in  a  lighted  condition  upon  the  ground. 


At  the  same  time  other  locomotives  are  seen  to  pass, 
puffing  just  as  hard,  which  scarcely  throw  a  spark 
that  can  be  seen.  I  have  picked  from  freshly  plowed 
ground  pieces  of  charred  coal  (a  sample  of  which  I 
send  by  separate  mail,  see  Fig.  404,  as  large  as  hick- 
oryntits,  and  have  shown  them  to  the  railway  offi¬ 
cials,  to  be  told  that  these  large  pieces  were  not 
alive  when  thrown  out,  but  that  they  were  pieces  of 
coke  that  accumulate  on  the  sides  of  the  stack  after 
the  smoke  has  passed  the  screens.  The  New  Jersey 
law  provides  that  all  locomotives  shall  be  screened, 
and  that  proof  to  the  effect  that  the  locomotive  is 
properly  screened,  is  a  perfect  defense  to  a  suit  for 
damages.  Some  railroads  do  not  pretend  to  settle 
damages  for  such  fires  unless  compelled  so  to  do. 
Other  companies  make  a  pretense  of  settlement  on  a 
basis  of  50  per  cent  or  less  of  the  damage.  The  result 
is  that  those  who  do  receive  anything  take  it  because 
they  feel  it  is  the  best  they  can  do,  for  the  evident 
reason  that  on  the  trial  the  company  will  put  upon 
the  witness  stand  a  lot  of  mechanics  and  inspectors 
who  will  solemnly  swear  that  at  the  time  the  locomo¬ 
tive  in  question  was  properly  screened.  What  chance 
has  the  farmer  to  combat  such  testimony?  I  have  the 
testimony  of  a  railroad  fireman  that  the  large  pieces 
of  coal  above  referred  to  are  alive  when  thrown  out 
and  do  pass  through  the  place  where  the  screen  ought 
to  be. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  law  with  reference  to  the 
screens  is  unfair  to  the  property  owner,  because  the 
company  can  generally  produce  the  witnesses  above 
referred  to,  who  will  swear  to  the  perfect  condition 
of  the  screens,  which  cannot  be  denied  by  persons 
not  having  access  to  the  round  house.  The  damage  to 
farm  lands  and  to  forests  by  such  fires  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  some  regulation  or  inspection 
would  appear  to  be  necessary.  Would  it  not  better 
matters  if  the  State  should  provide  for  inspection  of 
locomotives,  and  a  severe  penalty  for  a  failure  to 
screen  properly?  I  think  I  have  conclusively  shown 
here  that  in  a  suit  the  abutting  owner  has  no  show, 
which  fact  discourages  him  in  many  cases  from  even 
asking  for  settlement.  In  matters  of  legislation  the 
people  generaly  get  scant  consideration,  and  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  they  appear  disinterested  and  un¬ 
organized,  while  the  railroads  are  always  represented 
on  the  floors  of  legislative  halls.  jerseyman. 

A  HOME-MADE  MUCK  CARRIER. 

As  one  of  your  great  family,  when  in  trouble  we 
look  to  you  for  help.  I  have  a  pond  about  50  rods 
long  by  five  or  six  wide.  The  bottom  is  composed  of 
muck  about  18  inches  deep.  I  have  drawn  the  water 
off,  and  last  Fall  dug  out  what  muck  I  could  get  from 
the  edge.  I  cannot  throw  more  than  a  rod  to  the 
bank,  which  is  too  steep  to  haul  much 
of  a  load  up  with  one  horse.  If  I  could 
afford  a  manure  carrier  I  think  I  could 
easily  clean  it  out  with  speed,  but  can¬ 
not  spare  the  amount  required.  Do  you 
suppose  I  could  build  a  carrier,  sides 
of  plank,  bottom  of  metal,  hinged  to 
run  on  a  wire  cable?  The  idea  is  to 
hitch  the  horse  to  rope  long  enough 
to  go  the  width  of  pond,  and  let  him 
draw  the  load  to  shore.  What  I  don’t 
know  is  how  much  a  horse  can  draw 
at  the  end  of  perhaps  five  or  six  rods. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  unload  all  on  one 
side,  as  the  highway  is  on  the  other. 
There  are  large  trees  on  the  roadside 
to  hitch  cable  to;  can  set  post  the  other 
side.  I  am  using  the  muck  I  got  out 
last  Fall  behind  the  cows  and  find  it 
a  great  absorbent.  This  pond  is  fed 
by  springs,  and  I  wish  to  clear  it  out 
so  as  to  get  my  ice  there.  The  lily  pads 
got  so  thick  the  ice  would  not  keep  so 
well.  I  would  like  to  know  how  Targe  a 
carrier  to  build,  how  much  a  1200-pound 
horse  could  haul  at  the  end  of  five 
rods  of  rope,  and  how  large  a  cable  it 
would  take,  and  if  it  is  practical  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  muck  is  worth  a  reasonable 
outlay.  h.  d.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  feel  sure  some  of  our 
people  have  worked  out  a  contrivance 
of  this  sort.  We  would  rather  have 
their  practical  plan  than  any  guess  at 
it.  Will  not  you  tell  us  how  to  get 
that  muck  out  without  heavy  expense? 
There  is  considerable  plant  food  at  the 
bottom  of  that  pond,  an  accumulation  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  there 
should  be  some  way  of  getting  it  out, 
so  that  it  can  be  used.  When  removed 
and  dried  the  muck  makes  a  good  sta¬ 
ble  absorbent,  as  suggested  by  H.  D.  W., 
or  it  can  be  composted  with  lime,  as  described  in 
previous  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


BALED  HAY  FROM  THE  SWATH. 

On  page  655  we  printed  the  account  of  a  Tennessee 
farmer,  Mr.  J.  L.  Morrow,  who  described  his  method 
of  baling  hay  right  from  the  field.  We  now  show 
pictures  of  two  of  his  bales — at  Figs.  405  and  406.  One 
of  them,  as  we  see,  has  a  hay  loader  attached  and  is 
hauled  by  horses.  The  loader  delivers  the  hay  into 
the  bales  direct  from  the  swath,  and  power  for  baling 
is  supplied  by  a  gasoline  engine.  The  other  baler  is 
run  by  a  traction  engine  which  hauls  the  baler  and 
furnishes  power  for  baling.  Mr.  Morrow  says  he  put 
up  8,000  bales  in  this  way  last  year,  and  that  this  hay 
keeps  well.  _ 

Quite  a  number  of  readers  ask  what  we  think  of  the 
so-called  “Lava”  fertilizer,  for  which  great  claims  are 
made.  Analysis  of  these  goods  appears  to  show  that 
they  are  not  unlike  ashes  from  a  stove  in  which  coal 
was  burned  with  wood,  some  nails  or  other  old  iron. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  way  of  valuing  fertilizers  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  plant  food  and  lime  it  contains,  the 
humus  or  vegetable  matter  or  the  useful  bacteria. 
The  “Lava”  fertilizer  seems  to  contain  little  of 
either  of  these  things. 


BALING  HAY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FIELD.  Fig.  406. 


A  FLOCK  OF  DELAWARE  WYANDOTTES.  Fig.  407.  See  Page  7( 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[livery  query  must  >e  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  nduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Cover  Crop  for  Western  New  York. 

W.  A.  If.,  'Wyoming,  N.  Y. — I  see  a 
groat  deal  In  The  It.  N.-Y.  about  cover 
crops.  What  would  he  the  best  crop  to 
sow  in  corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  the 
ground  to  be  plowed  for  peas  the  following 
Spring?  Crimson  clover  does  not:  do  well 
here.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  and  one 
field  is  gravelly.  Mow  do  you  cover  the 
seed  ? 

Ans. — Where  Crimson  clover  does 
not  thrive  we  should  use  two  pounds 
each  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  Cow- 
horn  turnips  per  acre.  Just  before 
the  last  cultivation  sow  this  seed  evenly 
over  the  field,  and  then  cultivate  lightly 
— both  ways,  if  possible,  so  as  to  cover 
as  much  ground  as  possible.  Of  course, 
in  a  very  dry  season  the  turnips  and 
rape  will  not  make  a  large  crop,  and 
the  corn  will  suffer  somewhat.  On 
open  land,  after  early  potatoes  or  some 
such  crop  barley  and  Canada  peas  make 
a  good  cover  crop. 

Transplanted  Apple  Trees. 

It.  A.  ,S.,  Queen’s  Bay,  B.  C. — I  have 
ordered  50  trees  each  of  Cox’s  Orange 
I’ippin,  Gravenstein,  Rome  Beauty  and 
Wagoner.  They  are  all  two  years  old, 
grafted  on  to  three-year-old  roots.  Can 
I  safely  put  them  into  nursery  rows  at  first 
and  then  put  them  out  when  the  ground 
is  ready?  Could  one  keep  them  two  or 
three  years  in  the  nursery  rows  before  set¬ 
ting  out? 

Ans. — You  can  safely  do  this.  We 
transplanted  trees  five  and  nine  years 
old  this  year  in  safety.  They  are  now 
making  good  growth.  You  should  cut 
the  tops  back  severely  when  transplant¬ 
ing.  A  number  of  good  fruit  growers 
follow  this  plan.  They  take  trees  from 
the  nursery  and  plant  them  in  three  and 
four-foot  rows,  giving  good  culture. 
Then,  when  they  are  nearly  ready  to 
bear,  the  trees  are  cut  back  and  planted 
where  they  are  to  stand  permanently. 
Thus  the  land  is  left  free  for  other 
crops  while  the  trees  are  growing. 

Development  of  a  Water  Power. 

TV.  L.  C.,  Vermont. — In  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  noticed  an  inquiry 
from  Connecticut  regarding  a  mill  privilege. 

I  was  much  interested  both  in  question 
and  reply,  as  I  have  a  water-power  in 
the  “Bashful  State”  (Vermont)  about 
which  I  would  like  to  make  similar  inquiry. 
There  is  a  good  dam,  and  fall  of  fifteen 
feet.  An  expert  engineer  has  said  of  it, 
that  with  some  improvements  in  way  of 
excavations,  and  slight  repairs  on  dam  it 
would  give  100  horse  power  for  nine 
months  in  the  year.  Would  this  be  of 
value  for  an  electric  plant,  and  how  large 
one  could  be  established?  In  short,  what 
are  its  possibilities  for  an  electric  plant, 
or  for  some  kind  of  manufacturing?  It  is 
near  a  thriving  village  and  about  one 
mile  from  railroad  station. 

Ans. — I  might  say  frankly  that,  a 
water  power  large  enough  to  develop 
100  horse  power  for  nine  months  in  a 
year  is  a  good  deal  bigger  than  I  am 
dealing  with.  My  thinking  and  work¬ 
ing  along  these  lines  has  been  with  the 
little  spring  brook  type  of  water  pow¬ 
ers.  There  are  thousands  of  streams 
of  this  class  scattered  all  over  the 
country  that  will  never  pay  for  any 
very  expensive  development,  but  that 
may  at  the  expense  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  be  made  to  light  the  house  and 
barn  and  probably  run  the  grindstone 
and  separator,  and  perhaps  the  silage 
cutter.  It  takes  a  pretty  big  volume 
of  water  to  furnish  100  horse  power 
under  only  15  feet  head.  For  example, 
a  pond  covering  six  acres  would  be 
lowered  in  depth  one  foot  in  less  than 
one  hour.  Power  of  this  size  must 
either  be  located  on  large  streams  or 
have  big  storage  reservoirs,  or  else  de¬ 
pend  upon  comparatively  small  amounts 
of  water  under  high  heads.  If  one  is 
to  tackle  a  power  proposition  as  big 
as  this,  the  first  thing  to  seek  will  be 
the  advice  of  a  technically  trained  en¬ 


gineer.  If  he  wants  to  make  a  little 
pond  down  back  of  the  barn  and  play 
with  a  three  or  four  horse  power 
plant,  he  can  do  it  himself,  and  have 
all  manner  of  fun  out  of  it,  too,  as  the 
writer  knows  by  experience.  A  power 
plant  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  fur¬ 
nish  100  horse  power  for  even  nine 
months  of  the  year  ought  to  be  worth 
considerable  money,  and  the  question 
of  a  mile  or  two  in  carrying  the  power 
is  not  a  serious  matter  if  high  voltage 
currents  are  employed. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

Utilizing  Oats  and  Peas. 

C.  J.,  M'ayland,  N.  Y. — I  have  four 
acres  that  I  wish  to  grow  potatoes  on  next 
year;  the  soil  is  gravelly,  quite  poor.  I 
expect  to  have  manure  to  cover  most  of 
it  next  Spring.  This  year  I  have  one  acre 
of  it  in  corn,  two  acres  in  canning  factory 
peas,  one  acre  in  Canada  peas  and  oats. 
The  last  mentioned  is  poor  in  most  of  it. 
The  peas  will  be  off  the  ground  about 
July  15-20.  Which  will  be  the  more  profit¬ 
able  to  me,  to  cut  the  peas  and  oats  for  hay, 
as  I  am  short  of  bay.  or  to  plow  it  under? 
I  have  thought  of  sowing  rape  and  Cow- 
horn  turnips  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  and  to  sow  rye  where  I  had  peas, 
but  then  how  will  I  apply  the  manure  on 
the  rye  in  the  Spring?  I  would  like  to 
enrich  the  soil. 

Ans. — Whether  to  cut  the  oats  and 
peas  or  plow  them  under  will  have  to 
be  settled  by  your  needs.  We  expect 
a  short  hay  crop,  and  should  make 
fodder  of  the  oats  and  peas  and  fol¬ 
low  them  with  rye.  In  the  Spring  scat¬ 
ter  the  manure  over  the  growing  rye 
and  plow  the  whole  thing  under,  or,  if 
you  do  not  care  to  do  that,  plow  under 
the  rye,  then  spread  the  manure  and 
harrow  it  in.  We  should  sow  rape  and 
turnips  in  the  corn. 


Butter  and  Eggs  in  Storage. 

Our  opinion  of  the  amount  of  eggs  and 
butter  stored  in  Buffalo  this  year  is  as 
follows :  BufTalo  Cold  Storage  Company, 
Eggs,  125,000  cases;  butter,  500,000 
pounds.  Arctic  Cold  Storage  Company, 
Eggs,  25,000  cases,  butter,  1,000  tubs.  As 
compared  to  last  year,  Buffalo  Cold  Stor¬ 
age  Company,  eggs  same  amount,  butter 
50  per  cent,  short.  Arctic  Cold  Storage 
Company,  eggs  5,000  cases  short,  butter 
same  amount  as  last  year. 

G.  M.  WATTLES  &  SONS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  holdings  of  butter  in  and  around 
New  York  City  proper  are  about  20  per 
cent  lighter  than  last  year  at  this  time. 
The  holdings  of  eggs  are  about  15  per 
cent  heavier  than  last  year  at  this  time. 

New  York.  james  Rowland  &  co. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
about  25  to  30  per  cent  less  eggs  stored 
here  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago,  also 
believe  this  will  apply  to  butter  at  country 
points,  but  we  believe  there  are  about  as 
many  eggs  stored  in  country  warehouses 
as  a  year  ago. 

A.  W.  BEAR  COMMISSION  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  getting  in  touch  with  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  warehouses  in  our  city  we  find  they 
had  in  storage  up  to  the  closing  of  busi¬ 
ness  July  16,  53,756  packages  of  butter 
and  the  same  time  in  1908  they  had 
96,272  packages,  making  a  shortage  of  43,- 
516  packages.  The  amount  of  eggs  stored 
tip  to  the  present  time  in  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  warehouses  is  165,600  cases,  against 
197,194  cases  in  1908,  making  a  short¬ 
age  of  31,594  cases.  This  does  not  take 
in  some  smaller  houses  and  a  number  of 
bouses  iu  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  but 
they  are  all  more  or  less  short. 

CRAWFORD  &  LEHMAN. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  estimate  that  on  July  first  holdings 
here,  outside  of  the  Stock  Yards,  which 
are  of  a  rather  indefinite  quantity,  were 
700.000  cases  against  900.000  a  year  ago. 
As  indicated  above  estimates  sometimes 
differ  considerably,  but  we  believe  our  fig¬ 
ures  are  conservative.  Storage  season  ap¬ 
pears  practically  over,  and  very  few  eggs 
are  going  info  storage  at  the  moment.  The 
Associated  Warehouse  Report  shows  a 
shortage  of  97,000  cases  of  eggs,  8.000,000 
pounds  butter  July  first  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  This  report  is  made  up  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Warehouse¬ 
men’s  Association,  which  is  composed  of 
32  houses,  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  generally  considered 
to  be  a  fair  idea  of  the  statistical  storage 
situation.  There  are  however,  several  im¬ 
portant  houses,  which  do  not  belong  to 
this  Association.  Boston,  Buffalo,  and 


New  York  City,  probably  have  more  eggs 
than  they  had  a  year  ago,  and  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  Albany.  Springfield.  Mass.,  as  well. 
However,  interior  houses  like  Scranton, 
Elmira.  Worcester,  Cleveland  and  Detroit 
have  less,  and  Chicago,  which  usually  has 
more  eggs  than  any  city,  is  also  short,  so 
we  conclude  that  the  shortage  of  four  or 
five  per  cent  shown  in  Associated  Ware¬ 
house  Report  is  a  fair  estimate. 

Chicago,  111.  MERRILL  &  ELDREDOE. 


Foreclosure  of  Mortgage. 

By  the  terms  of  my  mortgage  I  agree 
to  pay  $100  each  year  besides  the  interest 
for  five  years.  This  year  I  have  not  paid 
the  $100.  Can  the  mortgagee  proceed  to 
foreclose?  h.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

The  rights  of  the  parties  depend  on  the 
terms  of  the  mortgage  which  usually  gives 
the  mortgagee  the  right  to  foreclose  and 
sell  the  property  described  in  the  mort¬ 
gage  upon  the  default  in  payment  of  the 
interest,  taxes,  assessment.  installment 
payment  and  principal  when  due.  In 
your  case  the  mortgagee  may  proceed  to 
foreclose  at  once,  thus  adding  extra  cost 
to  your  debt.  We  think  that  you  should 
see  the  mortgagee  and  if  he  demands  what 
is  due  him  you  can  raise  the  balance  due 
at  a  savings  bank  or  elsewhere  and  pay 
him  off.  If  the  security  is  ample  many 
will  be  glad  to  loan  at  the  usual  rate  of 
interest. 

Married  Woman’s  Property  Rights. 

What  right  has  a  married  woman  in 
New  Jersey  to  personal  property,  acquired 
before  marriage  and  can  she  dispose  of 
same  without  consent  of  her  husband? 
Also,  has  she  a  right  to  her  own  wages, 
earned  outside  of  the  home  to  use  as  she 
may  choose  ?  l.  a.  r. 

New  York. 

The  recent  laws  of  your  State  have  given 
married  woman  extensive  property  rights, 
She  may  acquire,  hold  and  sell  real  or 
personal  property ;  she  may  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness  on  her  own  account  as  if  unmarried 
independent  of  the  business  of  her  bus- 
band.  She  is  not  at  liberty  to  act  as 
business  partner  of  her  husband.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  still  entitled  to  her  wages  as  her 
time  belongs  to  him.  The  husband  is 
obliged  to  support  her  according  to  her 
station.  The  reason  for  this  rule  that  the 
husband  must  support  the  wife  and  that 
her  time  and  wages  belongs  to  him  is  that 
this  plan  better  insures  happy  homes  than 
if  the  wife  were  allowed  to  collect  for 
her  wages. — 63  N.  J.  Eq.  288. 

Division  Fence  off  the  Line, 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  the  division 
fence  sets  over  some  distance  on  my  land. 
My  neighbor  does  not  dispute  this,  but 
claims  that  the  fence  has  been  maintained 
on  this  line  for  over  20  years,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  cannot  remove  the  fence  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  line.  a.  j. 

New  York. 

Your  neighbor  has  acquired  no  right  to 
the  land  or  fence.  It  is  your  land,  and 
you  can  claim  it  at  any  time.  You  may 
remove  the  fence  at  any  time  and  call 
upon  your  neighbor  to  join  with  you  in 
building  it  on  the  line.  If  he  refuses  you 
should  call  in  the  fence  viewers,  who  are 
empowered  to  inquire  into  all  the  facts, 
and  direct  the  building  of  it,  putting  a 
lien  on  the  neighbor  for  his  share  of 
cost.  A  person  may  acquire  a  right  of 
way  over  lands  of  another  after  20  years 
of  continuous  use,  but  he  cannot  claim  the 
land  itself ;  that  passes  with  the  deed. 


PARTI  CTT  DC ADQ-Arrnnge  for  that 

DUniLCII  rCAnO  orchard  now. 
SPECIAL  PRICES  during  August  for  the  finest 
trees  we  ever  grew.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON,  Box  15,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Peach 

Baskets 

2,  4.  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
16-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 


Berry,  Peach  and 

Grape  Crates,  etc. 


Write  for  PRICES  and  CATALOGUE. 


COLES& COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  one,  with  an  air  space 
between,  lets  in  light  and  warmth  during  the  day,  keeps 
in  the  heat  at  night.  Makes  earlier,  better  plants. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for 
cold  frames.  Write  for  catalogue.  “ 

Sunlight  Double-Class  Sash  Co.,  924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 


GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invito  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THIS  J.  E.  WING  &  EROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223*  Median!  csburg:,  Ohio 


SEED  WHEAT  JBk 

First-Class  FRUIT  TREES  KfSfiir 

Grown  in  the  famous  Genesee  Valley. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Genesco,  N.  Y. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER'S 

per  bushel.  E.  RIGG.  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

FOR  QAI  C— Crimson  (hover  Seed,  #0.00  bushel, 
run  uHLL  Cow  Peas,  $1.7.5  to  $2.00  bushel, 
Cow-Horn  Turnip  Seed.  40e.  pound. 

_ J.  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  De>a. 

Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  Wo  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WURTH  KIM  Kit  &  SONS.  Ligonier,  Iud. 


ALFALFA  SOIL  for  Inoculation  —  Book 
.  your  order  now  to  insure  prompt  shipment. 

K.  T.  GILL.  Haddon  Farms,  Haddonfield,  N.  J, 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— All  Seasons,  Premium. 
Flat  Dutch.  Surehead.  Danish  Railhead,  $1  UU 
per  lUOU.  BASIL  R.  fJERR Y,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


1,000,000  PLANTS,!;;;,,'; 

Surehead  and  Danishball  Cabbage,  $1.00  per  J.000-. 
10,000  for  $8.00.  White  Plume,  G.  S.  Blanching, 
Giant  Pascal.  Winter  Queen  and  Perle  He  Grand 


Celery,  $1.25  per  1,000:  10,000  for  $10.00.  Address 
CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  -:-  Choswold,  1 


Del. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


fJCIERY  — HEST  VARIETIES.  Full  count  of 
1  heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H.  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  Penna. 


CELERY 


PLANTS,  $1.25  per  1,000.  (G.  Self-Blanching, 
$1.50).  200  plants  by  mail  for  $!.  Disc,  on 

large  lota.  Slay maker  &  Sou,  Dover,  Del. 


QNE  Quart  of  Strawberries  pia,!tai9io 

''  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER !lt  fl£tt££,riccs 

JOHN  J.  TOTTER,  11  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Thomas 


(BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE] 

The  Only  Phosphate  Especially  Suited 
For  Use  Upon  Alfalfa  — -  Unequalled  For 
Grass,  Clovers,  Pastures  and  Fruit  Trees. 

A  Ton  of  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE 
POWDER  Contains  Approximately: 

340  to  380  lbs.  of  Phosphoric  Acid 


700 

“  1000  “ 

“  Lime 

100 

“  120  “ 

“  Magnesia 

260 

“  280  “ 

“  Iron 

140 

“  180  “ 

“  Manganese 

From  this  you  can  readily  see  why  it  gives  such  remarkable  results. 

Our  Booklet,  “THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  AND  ITS 
USES,”  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  COE -MORTIMER  COMPANY,  Special  Importers 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 
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BURNING  LIME  ON  THE  FARM. 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  request  for 
suggestions  for  lime  burning  suitable 
for  farmers’  needs,  and  as  I  was  for¬ 
merly  a  lime  burner  will  offer  plans 
that  will  suit  small  burners.  For 
amounts  from  50  to  400  bushels,  I 
would  burn  on  top  of  ground  in  a  set 
kiln  as  follows :  First  level  off  a  space 
large  enough  for  kiln  seat;  then  cut 
two  trenches  across  about  6x6  inches 
for  flues,  as  shown  in  diagram,  these 


to  be  covered  with  flat  sandstone  or 
flagstones.  Leave  some  small  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  stones  for  air  to  pass  up  to 
kiln.  Allow  the  flues  to  extend  out 
beyond  the  kiln  a  few  inches,  so  they 
will  not  get  clogged  up.  Begin  the 
kiln  by  laying  two  heavy  pieces  of 
hard  wood  parallel  with  these  flues  and 
a  few  inches  apart ;  then  fill  in  between 
these  logs  .with  fine  dry  pine  and  shav¬ 
ings  soaked  with  carbon  oil.  The  quar¬ 
ters  between  these  heavy  pieces  can  now 
be  filled  in  with  cord  wood,  filling 
them  up  tight  and  stopping  all  cracks 
with  smaller  pieces  or  old  rails.  After 
the  bottom  is  covered  over  about  10 
inches  with  wood  in  this  way  put  on 
a  course  of  coal,  so  the  wood  will  be 
all  hidden.  The  coal  can  be  run  of 
the  mine,  that  is,  unscreened  coal.  Then 
put  on  a  course  of  limestone  about  10 
or  12  inches  deep,  and  follow  this  with 
another  course  of  coal  sufficient  to 
cover  all  the  stone,  and  so  continue  with 
stone  and  coal  until  the  kiln  is  topped 
out.  The  angle  of  the  sides  should  not 
be  any  steeper  than  slack  will  lie  with 
which  you  cover  it.  For  quantity  of 
coal  the  rule  I  give  of  covering  all  high 
spots  is  about  right,  under  100-bushel 
kilns  give  a  little  more  and  over  100- 
bushels  perhaps  a  little  less,  as  the 
larger  the  body  the  greater  the  heat. 

When  the  kiln  is  finished  put  on  a 
light  covering  of  slack  about  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up ;  then  fire  it  by  light¬ 
ing  the  four  points  where  the  kindling 
and  shavings  are.  Allow  it  to  burn  un¬ 
til  next  morning;  then  if  the  fire  seems 
to  be  started  uniformly  all  under  it 
cover  this  two-thirds  where  you  put 
the  slack  down  tight,  covering  all  points 
of  stone  an  inch  or  more  with  slack. 
If  this  slack  is  wet  it  will  be  better. 
Allow  it  to  burn  that  way  24  hours, 
then  cover  the  top  down  tight  with 
slack,  and  shut  off  part  of  the  draft  at 
the  flues.  If  any  part  of  the  kiln  seems 
to  be  getting  very  hot,  and  other  parts 
not  hot  enough,  you  can  check  the  hot 
places  by  packing  more  slack  on  them, 
and  hurry  the  slow  places  by  putting 
some  wood  on  them,  although  this  is 
seldom  needed.  The  stone  in  these 
small  kilns  should  be  broken  finer  than 
for  larger  kilns ;  about  six  or  seven 
inches  through  in  the  thickest  part, 
being  careful  to  keep  the  large  stones 
toward  center  and  small  ones  to  the 
outside.  It  will  require  about  five  days 
for  a  200-bushel  kiln  to  burn,  and  more 
for  a  larger  one.  It  should  be  hauled 
as  soon  as  fire  is  out  to  the  field,  as  it 
is  a  difficult  job  hauling  slack  lime.  In 
regard  to  using  wood  entirely  for  burn¬ 
ing  lime,  I  have  never  tried  that  method. 

Here  coal  is  cheaper  than  wood, 
though  we  have  plenty  of  both.  Bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  is  five  cents  per  bushel 
at  the  mine,  and  slack  one  to  iy2  cent. 
I  have  heard  of  persons  using  sods 


or  dirt  for  covering  kiln,  but  would 
prefer  slack,  as  sods  or  dirt  can  pro¬ 
duce  no  heat.  If  in  a  district  where 
coal  is  excessively  dear  and  wood  very 
cheap,  I  would  try  burning  in  a  kiln 
dug  in  hillside  and  walled  up  all  around 
to  a  height  of  seven  or  more  feet,  with 
flues  same  as  I  described ;  then  use  at 
least  three  times  the  bulk  of  wood  to 
one  of  stone;  you  understand  coal  has 
greater  heating  and  lasting  qualities  per 
bulk  than  wood,  and  a  walled  kiln  or 
pit  retains  the  heat  better  than  the 
cheaper  top  of  ground  kiln,  and  the 
stone  must  be  kept  red  hot  for  four  or 
five  days  to  burn  it  properly;  merely 
heating  it  red  hot,  then  allowing  it  to 
cool,  will  not  do.  jas.  h.  hill. 

Ohio.  _ 

WINDMILL  PUMPING  DEVICE. 

The  pictures  show  our  arrangement 
for  pumping  with  a  power  windmill. 
The  gear  wheels  shown  in  Fig.  409  were 
taken  from  an  old  grain  harvester,  and 
in  fact  all  parts  were  found  on  or  near 
the  farm.  Starting  with  the  vertical 


SHIFTING  THE  TOWER.  Fig.  409. 

shaft  (Fig.  409),  we  used  bevel  and  spui- 
gears  to  change  the  position  and  reduce 
the  speed.  The  pitman  shows  method 
of  changing  the  revolving  motion  into 
that  of  a  forward  and  backward  one. 
Fig.  410  shows  the  pump  with  device  at 
top  connecting  with  the  windmill  at  a 


PUMP  SHOWING  CONNECTION  AT 
TOP.  Fig.  410. 

distance,  changing  the  back  and  forth 
motion  into  an  up  and  down  one,  work¬ 
ing  the  pump.  We  have  used  this  de¬ 
vice  for  over  a  year,  and  see  no  reason 
why  it  will  not  last  as  long  as  the  wind¬ 
mill.  s.  L.  H. 

New  York. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Wood  Ashes. 

Reader  (No  Address). — Wliat  does  nitrate 
of  soda  contain,  and  will  the  lime  in  wood 
ashes  set  free  the  nitrogen  in  it?  I  was 
thinking  of  mixing  them  together. 

Ans. — Nitrate  of  soda  contains  ni¬ 
trogen,  sodium  and  oxygen,  with  small 
quantities  of  dirt  or  refuse.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  is  all  there  is  in  it  of  value  as  plant 
food.  Tn  each  100  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  are  about  16  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  This  form  of  nitrogen  will  not 
be  set  free  by  lime.  Organic  nitrogen — 
like  that  in  blood,  tankage  fish  or  in 
clover  hay — might  be  lost  in  that  way 
unless  covered  in  the  soil.  When  it 
decays  this  organic  nitrogen  changes  to 
ammonia  and  then  to  nitrates.  The  am¬ 
monia  is  a  gas.  The  lime  hastens  its 
formation.  If  covered  by  the  soil  this 
gas  will  be  mostly  held. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Death  of  Holder  of  Note. 

A  made  a  note  which  is  payable  ten 
years  after  date.  The  holder  died  two 
years  later.  Does  this  death  hasten  the 
maturity  or  terms  of  the  note?  is.  a. 

New  York.  , 

The  death  of  either  party  to  a  note, 
bond,  undertaking  or  mortgage  does  not 
change  its  terms.  The  estate  of  deceased 
may  discount  or  adjust  the  debt.  In  this 
case  the  death  of  the  holder  of  a  note 
will  not  hasten  the  date  when  it  is  due. 
If  the  estate  wishes  the  money  due  on  it 
the  note  may  be  sold  or  assigned.  A 
contract  to  perform  services  on  the  other 
hand  dies  with  the  maker  of  it. 

Crops  on  Mortgaged  Land. 

I  am  in  arrears  on  my  mortgage,  and 
the  mortgagee  threatens  to  take  possession. 
If  he  does  so,  do  I  lose  my  crops? 

Vermont.  D.  A.  R. 

While  a  mortgage  appears  on  its  face 
to  be  an  absolute  deed,  the  courts  trea.t 
it  as  a  lien  for  the  payment  of  a  debt.  In 
case  the  owner  fails  to  pay  the  interest 
or  principal  when  due  the  mortgagee-  may 
proceed  in  court  to  foreclose.  This  is  a 
long,  technical  proceeding  in  which  notice 
is  served  on  all  parties  having  an  interest 
in  the  place.  Thus  the  owner  or  tenant 
will  have  ample  time  to  harvest  his  crops. 
Whatever  crops  are  on  the  place  at  the 
time  of  sale  pass  to  the  buyer  unless  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  terms  of  sale.  As  this’  is 
an  expensive  action  you  should  settle  the 
matter  by  an  extension  or  have  the  mort¬ 
gage  assigned  to  another  mortgagee  who 
will  let  the  loan  remain. 

Disputed  Right  of  Way. 

Has  a  man  a  right  to  put  a  gate  in  a 
road  leading  from  my  place  through  his 
property  to  the  main  road?  This  road  has 
been  used  for  35  years  and  lias  never  been 
closed  up.  I  have  no  right  of  way  over 
this  road  but  have  no  other  way  out  to 
the  main  road.  G.  g- 

New  York. 

If  you  have  acquired  the  right  of  way  by 
deed  the  terms  of  the  instrument  will 
govern.  Blit  as  you  have  used  the  way 
for  over  20  years  you  have  a  complete 
right  to  it.  But  a  right  of  way  gives  only 
such  privileges  as  are  necessary,  thus  a 
right  to  haul  wood  will  not  permit  hauling 
crops,  a  right  to  drive  cattle  will  not 
allow  wagons.  As  you  are  using  the  land 
of  another  the  law  does  not  favor  but 
restricts  the  usei^  The  owner  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  a  reasonable  use  of  the  way,  but  we 
think  that  he  can  put  up  a  gate,  as  that 
will  not  prevent  the  use  of  the  way. 

Legal  Fence. 

What  constitutes  a  legal  fence?  Must 
it  turn  sheep?  Who  is  liable  for  the  in¬ 
jury  done  by  trespassing  hens? 

Pennsylvania.  k.  v.  ir. 

In  your  State  the  same  rule  is  adopted 
that  an  owner  must  fence  his  cattle  in 
and  need  not  fence  his  neighbor’s  out.  A 
legal  fence  has  been  defined  as  “such  a 
fence  as  men  of  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  would  consider  sufficient  to 
protect  the  crops  from  injury  by  ordinary 
cattle,  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury.” — 21 
P.  \j.  J.  29.  You  should  ask  the  town 
clerk  if  he  has  records  of  what  is  a  legal 
fence  in  your 'town:  If  you  fear  trouble 
with  your  neighbor  you  may  call  in  two 
fence  viewers  who  will  inspect  the  fence 
and  report  what  improvements  it  needs 
and  apportion  the  cost.  The  owner  of  hens 
should  keep  them  from  trespassing ;  other¬ 
wise  he  is  liable  for  any  injury  they  do. 
If  you  catch  them  you  have  a  lien  on 
them  until  the  owner  settles  for  the  dam¬ 
age  done. 

Husband’s  Authority  Over  Wife. 

A  father,  mother  and  two  sons  (of  age), 
live  together,  the  husband  provides  for  the 
family,  the  sons  pay  cost  of  provision, 
mother  does  cooking,  washing,  ironing  free 
to  help  her  boys,  who  are  poor.  After 
certain  time  husband  is  away  and  at 
home  when  he  pleases,  and  says  if  wife 
is  hound  to  work  for  boys  they  must  board 
and  stand  the  expenses  of  the  family.  Has 
husband  a  right  to  hire  her  out  and  state 
amount  of  wages?  Does  wife’s  time  belong 
to  her  husband?  While  husband  has  home 
and  all  "the  privileges  of  a  home  has  he 
a  right  to  withdraw  support  from  wife 
even  if  she  does  give  away  some  of  her 
labor  ?  r.  s. 

New  York. 

The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  family 
and  may  choose  the  location  of  the  home 
but  must  at  all  hazards  provide  for  and 
support  his  wife  and  family.  If  he  neg¬ 
lects  to  support  her  in  her  proper  station 
in  life  she  may  proceed  against  him  and 
even  commit  him  to  jail.  If  she  deserts 
him  she  forfeits  her  rights.  The  hus¬ 

band  should  not  object  to  the  wife 
working  for  sons  unless  he  supports 

her.  The  wife  may  demand  that  he 

support  her  properly  at  any  time. 
The  husband  cannot  object  to  his  wife 

working  for  sons  until  lie  provides  for 
her. 


Backed  by  50  Years 
of  Steady  Improvement 

Dederick  Presses  are  backed  by 
more  than  fifty  years  of  careful 
experimenting  and  improving. 
They  hold  the  world’s  records  for 
neat,  rapid  and  thorough  work,  and 
have  always  come  out  winners  in  con¬ 
tests  with  other  presses. 

DEDERICK’ S 

Baling  Presses 

are  strong,  substantial, 
and  durable— made  in  a 
modern  factory  by  men 
who  are  press  experts. 

They’re  the  world's  best, 
as  well  as  first.  Presses— 
the  farmer’s  wisest  choice. 

Our  free  Catalogue  is  full 
of  facts  about  Presses 
and  baling.  Write  for 
a  copy— to-day. 

P.  K.  Dedfrick's  Sons, 

69  IIV0U  ST., 

ALBANY,  N.  T. 


PK.  MPCPICK  1  CD 
-  iMwy  kv) 


for  greater  capacity  and  profit  making.  We 
p  osi  tivel  y  guarantee  Spencer  s  Press  to  do  every¬ 
thing  our  new  illustrated  catalog  F  claims  or 
no  sale  and  freight  refunded.  Shipped  on  ten 
days’  free  trial.  Wi  ite  today. 

Htaso  mention  this  paper. 

J.  A.  Spencer,  Dwight.  Ill. 


“Cyclone”  three  stroke  self 

feed  hay  press  is  latest,  most  powerful 
and  most  efficient.  Each  circle  of  team 
presses  three  charges.  Self  feed  auto¬ 
matically  puts  hay  down.  Wonderfully 
increased  capacity.  Write  now  for  “Baler 
Book”  and  special  low  prices.  Best 
press,  cost  least.  Five  days  free  trial. 

Established  1807. 


GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  ill. 


THE  “NEW  WAY”  PRESS 

is  a  horizontal  press.  It  bales  \  y,  to  2 14  tons  per  hour. 
Feed  hole  46xa0  inches — easy  to  feed;  no  tramping, 
fork  only  used.  Rcvolutionizestheloosebaling  system. 
Makes  the  very  desirable  eastern  market  bale.  Boats 
all  Box  and  Upright  Presses  by  doing  100  per  cent 
more  work.  Stands  at  work  just  as  you  see  it  in  the  cut. 
Very  portable.  Adapted  to  bank  barn  work.  We  also 
make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses.  Write  for  catalog. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO.,  157  MAIN  ST...  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


Lay  Your  Shingle,  Slate,  Clapboards  and 
Veranda  Floors  with 

Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaran¬ 
teed)  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

The  heads  won’t  rust  off.  Just  as  good  as  old- 
fashioned  wrought  cut  nails.  Will  withstand  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  the  free  acid  present  in  the 
sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  prices 
and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Conn. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER.SPRINGS 


Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.#  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wi*. 


Free  Trial  To  You 


Brown  fenclf 

I  Strongest,  most  durable  fence 1 
\  made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 

1  galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock  „ 

strong.Chicken  tight.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  Free. We  payfrt.' 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Baldwin  cutters.  Tbo  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensllago  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power.  In  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  Ughtpower  engines.  You’lltind  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  best  after  careful  Investigation.  They  arotho 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  fill  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  Uy  whee\  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  i  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  We  will 
saveyou  money, if  you  writenow  for  Free  Book- 
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Ruralisms 

Beautiful  New  Montbretias. — Since 
M.  Victor  Lemoine,  Nancy,  France,  pro¬ 
duced  Montbretia  croscosmceflora,  30 
years  ago,  by  pollinating  the  ‘newly  in¬ 
troduced  Tritonia  Pottsi,  .with  the  bet¬ 
ter  known  Crocosmia  aurea,  both  yel¬ 
low-flowered  bulbous  plants  native  to 
South  Africa,  there  have  been  many 
introductions  of  fine  Montbretias,  most 
of  which  have,  from  time  to  .time,  been 
tested  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  There 
has  been  great  improvement  .over  the 
original  form  in  habit  of  plant  and 
abundance  .of  bloom,  as  well  as  in  size 
and  finish  of  the  flowers.  The  color 
range  now  includes  about  all  shades 
of  yellow,  orange  and  fiery  red,  and 
there  are  in  addition  markings  of 
scarlet,  crimson,  purple  and  brown. 
Some  .very  handsome  varieties  have 
originated  in  France  and  Germany, 
the  best  probably  being  Messidor,  -very 
free-flowering,  pale  yellow  and  brown; 
Rayon  d’Or,  large  flowers,  deep  golden 
yellow,  with  dark  crimson  blotches; 
Oeil  de  Dragon,  brilliant  red-orange; 
Transcendant,  vermilion,  orange  center, 
and  Germania,  very  large  bright  red 
flowers.  It  -has  remained  for  Mr.  Geo. 
Davison,  Norwich,  England,  to  develop 
varieties  far  exceeding  all  others  in 
stature  of  plant  and  size  of  blooms.  The 
older  kinds,  though  brilliant  in  color¬ 
ing,  generally  have  hooded  or  tubular 
rather  than  flat  or  reflexed  flowers,  but 
Mr.  Davison’s  productions  leave  little 
to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  kinds  appear  epecially  merito¬ 
rious  :  Prometheus,  robust  plant,  grow¬ 
ing  nearly  four  feet  ihigh,  broad  hand¬ 
some  foliage,  flowers  four  inches  across, 
bright  flame  color  .with  a  crimson  ring 
within.  St.  Botolph,  clear  bright  yellow, 
flowers  very  flat  and  open,  plant  three 
feet  high ;  King  Edmund,  also  a  tall 
plant,  with  dense  panicles  of  golden  yel¬ 
low  blooms;  Tragedie,  very  dark 
orange,  shaded  maroon-purple,  deep 
purple  stems  and  almost  black  buds; 
very  handsome  and  effective;  George 
Davison,  tall  and  freely  branched,  with 
many  widely  expanded  yellow  flowers; 
comes  early  into  bloom. 

The  Culture  of  Montbretias. — Evi¬ 
dently  Montbretias  are  not  as  popular 
here  as  abroad,  where  they  are  frequent- 
ly  grown  in  masses  for  rich  color  ef¬ 
fects.  The  corms  do  not  always  keep 
well  if  severely  dried  during  Winter. 
They  are  best  carried  over  in  sand  or 
dryish  sphagnum  moss  in  a  cool  cellar, 
and  started  early  in  Spring  in  pots  or 
boxes  in  the  .window  garden  or  glass¬ 
house.  Fair  success  is  had  by  heeling 
in  the  plants  .in  quite  dry  soil  in  a 
frame  or  shed,  fairly  well  protected 
from  frost,  or  even  in  ‘hanging  the 
plants  as  dug  in  October,  leaves,  stems, 
corms  and  all  in  bags  in  the  cellar  or  in 
a  protected  outhouse.  They  are  hardy 
and  may  be  planted  out  in  May  in  deep 
rkh  soil.  The  foliage  is  very  orna¬ 
mental — of  the  same  character,  but 
more  striking  than  that  of  the  Gladiolus 
— while  the  color  range  is  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct.  Flowers  are  almost  continually 
produced  from  early  Summer  until 
frost. 

The  Giant  Crocosmia. — In  1892  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin  disseminated,  under  the 
name  of  C.  Imperialis,  a  gigantic  garden 
form  of  Crocosmia  aurea,  growing  quite 
four  feet  high  and  bearing  orange-col¬ 
ored  flowers  much  larger  than  the  type 
and  less  hooded  in  form.  The  writer 
recalls  paying  $6  for  a  corm  of  this  nov¬ 
elty,  which  bore  out  all  the  claims  made 
for  it  at  the  time.  Hundreds  of  hybrids 
were  grown  between  Imperialis  and  the 
Montbretias  of  the  day,  but  none  ap¬ 
proached  our  ideas  of  what  a  decorative 
Montbretia  should  be.  and  all  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  pass  out  of  existence.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  Germania  is  a 
seedling  of  Imperialis,  and  it  is  likely 


that  Mr.  Davison  used  it  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  his  very  successful  breeding  ex¬ 
periments. 

The  Lincoln  Pea. — In  this  season  of 
fiery  drought  it  is  refreshing  to  note 
a  new  garden'  pea  that  “makes  good” 
under  the  most  trying  conditions.  The 
Lincoln  pea  (seeds  from  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.)  is  vigorous  and  productive, 
keeping  its  foliage  green  and  filling  its 
long,  curved  pods  after  Gradus  and  simi¬ 
lar  standard  varieties  have  ceased  to 
grow.  It  is  a  second  early,  coming  in  a 
week  after  Gfadus,  when  sown  at  the 
same  time.  The  peas  are  large,  mod¬ 
erately  wrinkled  and  of  the  highest 
quality.  There  has  been  so  little  rain 
and  so  many  days  of  excessive  heat  that 
hitherto  dependable  varieties  collapsed 
with  only  a  fraction  of  the  expected 
crop  sufficiently  developed  for  market 
purposes.  Though  rather  late  for  com¬ 
mercial  cropping  the  Lincoln  pea  prom¬ 
ises  exceptionally  well  for  garden  pur¬ 
poses. 

Note  from  Chari.es  Betscher. — Page 
626,  regarding  Gladioli,  some  sorts  seem  to 
be  biennial  bloomers  and  almost  all  sorts 
give  better  spikes  every  other  year,  show¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  bloom  the  limit,  then  fall 
back  to  recoup  the  strain,  I  have  noticed 
many  seedlings  that  make  enormous  bulbs 
without  bloom,  then  the  next  season  give 
a  great  spike,  the  third  season  they  come 
blind  and  make  a  large  bulb  again.  I 
observe  many  things  from  time  to  time 
that  my  own  experience  does  not  coincide 
with.  The  pseony  has  a  tendency  under 
some  conditions  to  come  more  or  less  with 
the  biennial  condition,  especially  if  allowed 
to  seed,  or  when  cut  pretty  closely. 

Canal  Dbver,  Ohio.  c.  betscher. 

Mr.  Betscher  is  an  extensive  grower 
of  bulbous  plants,  and  a  particularly  keen 
observer,  yet  our  experience  is  that 
Gladioli  grown  in  the  Atlantic  coast  're¬ 
gion,  quite  regardless  of  variety,  are 
annual  bloomers,  when  the  corms  are 
allowed  a  fair  chance  to  develop.  If  so 
closely  cut  that  the  foliage  is  sacrificed, 
or  excessive  seed  production  allowed, 
they  may  be  so  weakened  that  bloom 
spikes  will  not  be  formed  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year.  Growth  conditions  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  different  in  Ohio. 

Pink  and  Purple  Callas. — When 
Richardia  Rehmanni,  the  rose-colored 
calla  of  Equatorial  Africa,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  cultivation  16  years  ago,  hopes 
were  entertained  that  it  might  be  the 
means  of  introducing  new  color  effects 
into  the  large  flowered  varieties  of  R. 
Africana,  or  common  Lily  of  the  Nile, 
prized  everywhere  for  its  showy  milk- 
white  spathes.  No  hybrids  between 
these  species  have  yet  been  reported, 
though  countless  attempts  have  been 
made.  Rehmanni  has  proved  more 
tractable,  when  bred  with  the  newer 
yellow-flowered  and  spotted-leaved  spe¬ 
cies,  such  as  Elliottiana,  Pentlandi  and 
Aurata.  The  first  reported  cross  .was 
made  between  Rehmanni  and  R.  melano- 
leuca,  a  creamy  white  flowered  species 
of  little  decorative  value,  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Lynch,  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens, 
England.  This  hybrid  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  disseminated,  as  it  is  not 
offered  by  dealers.  Other  hybrids  have 
been  produced  by  Long  Island  bulb 
growers,  one  with  rosy  blooms  and 
spotted  foliage  having  recently  been  ex¬ 
hibited  in  New  York  City.  Crosses  be¬ 
tween  Rehmanni  and  all  available  spe¬ 
cies  have  been  growing  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  several  years.  Those  that 
have  bloomed  possess  much  interest, 
and  several  appear  to  have  horticultural 
value.  Shades  of  bright  rose,  silvery 
pink,  deep  purple  and  even  intense  clear 
violet  have  developed,  and  the  foliage 
shows  every  conceivable  variation  be¬ 
tween  the  narrow  lance-shaped  leaves 
of  Rehmanni  and  the  broad  halberd 
forms  of  Elliottiana  and  Pentlandi. 
Some  are  densely  spotted  and  blotched 
with  white,  while  others  are  clear  uni¬ 
form  green  in  color.  The  plants  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  vigorous  and  likely  to  be  free 
bloomers,  as  several  spathes  have  al¬ 


ready  been  produced  on  many  of  the 
young  corms.  The  results  of  the  first 
or  bi-specific  crossings  were  disap¬ 
pointing,  the  colors  being  generally 
confused  and  unpleasing,  but  the  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  second  generation  and  the 
dilute  hybrids  appear  unusually  promis¬ 
ing.  _  w.  v.  F. 

MORE  ABOUT  THREE-HORSE  EVENERS. 

I  have  noticed  several  cuts  of  three- 
horse  hitches  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  All 
these  may  work  well  on  anything  with¬ 
out  a  pole,  but  one  can  easily  see  that 
the  middle  horse  comes  exactly  where 
the  pole  should  be.  I  inclose  cuts  of  two 
different  styles.  Fig.  1  may  be  used 


THREE  HORSES  ABREAST 


on  any  pole,  but  there  will  be  more  or 
less  side  draft.  Fig.  2  is  more  expen¬ 
sive,  but  is  the  only  perfect  three-horse 
hitch  I  ever  saw.  Any  style  of  three- 
horse  evener  may  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  .with  it.  .  E.  c.  s. 


A  Good  Chance  For  Alfalfa. 

C.  T.  M-,  St.  Albans,  Ft. — How  would 
you  manage  the  seeding  to  Alfalfa  of  land 
In  this  condition?  It  has  been  in  grass  for 
about  fifteen  years,  and  in  the  grass  seed 
used  at  that  time  was  seed  of  a  Sweet 
clover  with  a  yellow  blossom,  the  first  I 
ever  saw.  This* clover  finally  crowded  out 
everything  else,  and  is  a  dense  growth  with 
roots  loaded  with  nodules.  It  keeps  out 
of  the  dead  furrows  which  are  each  side 
of  the  beds;  not  one  plant  is  there  to  be 
found  in  the  furrows.  This  clover  makes 
good  hay  if  cut  in  bloom  and  the  cattle 
are  very  eager  for  it  in  their  hay.  Last 
week  I  discovered,  seven  or  eight  plants 
of  Alfalfa,  and  it  must  be  either  wild  or 
the  western  kind  with  a  stalk  like  a  wild- 
cherry  bush,  seven  inches  circumference  and 
an  armful  of  fodder  to  a  plant.  The 
plants  were  in  full  bloom  and  foliage  a 
very  dark  green.  Is  there  any  doubt  of 
a  successful  field  of  Alfalfa  on  the  land? 
How  could  I  manage  the  seeding  to  have 
the  least  yellow  mustard  or  kale  come  up 
with  the  Alfalfa  plants? 

Ans. — We  should  send  to  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Experiment  Station  at  Burlington. 
Vt.,  for  bulletins  and  advice,  and  be 
guided  by  their  suggestions.  They  will 
know  more  about  your  needs  than  peo¬ 
ple  south  of  you.  There  seems  to  us 
no  doubt  that  this  land  is  ready  for 
Alfalfa,  for  the  Sweet  clover  is  much 
like  it  in  habit — the  bacteria  on  the  roots 
being  nearly  the  same  as  those  on  Al¬ 
falfa.  The  “Sweet  clover”  with  yellow 
flowers  is  the  Yellow  melilot,  Melilotus 
officinalis. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.'’  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the 
greatest  weather-resister  known. 

Ask  any  live  dealer  for  Genasco.  Backed 
by  a  32-million-dollar  guarantee.  Look  for  the 
hemisphere  trade-mark.  Write  for  the  Good 
Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  tor  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  KKBl  J  I.T  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THU  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient. 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  yonr  wants. 

‘The  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SELECT  NOW 

FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FALL  SEEDING 


TANKACE  :  :  $12.00  PER  TON 

IRON  CITY  !  :  22.00  PER  TON 

Freight  Paid  To  New  York  State  Points 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 
OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


FERTILIZER  LIMEetfa^ 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  I’a. 


A  PERFECT  COMBINATION 


THE  MODERN  SWING  STANCHION,  WATERING  BASIN, 
REVERSIBLE  MANGER  PARTITION,  STEEL  GUARD  RAILING, 

and  extension  bar  preventing  cattle  from  putting  head 
in  at  side.  A  whole  herd  of  cows  can  be  stanchioned  in  a 
jiffy — safe,  comfortable  and  clean. 

Write  to-day  for  full  information  and  prices. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFC.  CO.,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “  they 


SAVE  COST 


in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  R.  CRUMB,  Box  M2,  Foreatville,  Conn, 


Ripening  Kieffer  Pears. — -I  have 
watched  closely  the  discussion  in  your  pa¬ 
per  of  the  Kieffer  pear,  and  am  thereby 
led  to  believe  that  few  people  know  how¬ 
to  ripen  this  fruit  so  as  to  develop  its 
good  qualities.  I  pick  my  Kieffer  pears 
when  they  are  fully  growm  and  begin  to 
drop  off  the  tree,  and  put  them  in  a 
pile  on  my  cellar  floor.  Though  hard  and 
uneatable  when  picked,  after  a  fevr  weeks 
they  are  soft,  juicy  and  delicious,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  flavor  resembling  the  Bart¬ 
lett.  I  suppose  any  clean,  cool,  dark  place 
would  thus  ripen  them  and  bring  out  their 
good  qualities.  They  never  “go  begging” 
when  thus  ripened. 

Kentucky.  f.  e.  aspinwall. 

Girdling  Fruit  Trees. — In  reply  to  S. 
H.’s  inquiry  in  regard  to  girdling  apple 
trees,  about  20  years  ago  I  grafted  23  very 
thrifty  Roxbury  Russet  trees  to  Hubbards- 
ton.  After  being  grafted  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  getting  hardly  any  fruit,  bloom¬ 
ing  full  each  year,  I  sawed  around  tlm  body 
of  the  trees  clear  through  the  bark  to  the 
wood,  about  June  1,  just  after  blossoming 
time.  The  next  year,  supposing  they  bad 
not  yet  any  fruit.  I  sawed  around  them 
again,  but  they  boro  heavily  the  first  year, 
and  have  continued  to  hear  a  full  crop 
every  other  year  since.  I  have  treated  a 
few  Spy  trees  in  the  same  manner  with 
marked  success.  I  would  advise  girdling 
where  thrifty  trees  blossom  and  fail  to  set 
fruit.  w.  a.  l. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake” — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Agents  wanted.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  Address  Bowker 
Fertilizer  Co..  New  York,  Buffalo  or 
Cincinnati. — Adv. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  PYactical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Foreatville,  Conn. 

Death  tha  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  I)K. 
HOLLAND’S  JIEI)I(  A'l  l'I)  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  dayH*  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  coRtK  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Q  A  I  Fruit  farm  in  Central 

Ol  ku  EL  Pennsylvania,  con¬ 
taining  about  300  acres,  having  on  it  700  pear  trees, 
600  plum  trees.  600  peach  trees,  100  cherry  trees  and 
about  4000  apple  trees.  The  plum,  peach  and  cherry 
trees  are  all  bearing.  2000  of  the  apple  trees  are 
just  beginning  to  bear.  Two  and  one-half  miles 
from  good  market.  For  particulars  write 
C.  O.  TEMl’LETON,  Tyrone,  Fa. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY 

1ms  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  upon 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  without  experience  but  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  w  ork.  They  speak  little  or 
no  English,  although  many  of  them  speak  German.  If 
you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  w-hether  you  prefer  a  single  or  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is 
to  assist  and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We 
charge  no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Address:  THE  J.  A.  A  I.  A.  S„ 

174  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farmers’  Institutes. — No  one  will  be 
likely  to  claim  that  the  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute,  as  we  see  it  in  the  East,  is  as  use¬ 
ful  as  it  ought  to  be.  How  can  it  be 
made  better?  I  was  thinking  of  this 
last  week  at  a  meeting  held  at  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va.  I  spent  several  days  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute,  which,  as  most  of  you 
know,  is  a  training  school  for  colored 
people.  Young  men  and  women  are 
trained  as  teachers,  farmers  and  me¬ 
chanics,  and  as  these  students  come 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  they  can 
be  handled  and  taught  in  most  effective 
ways.  For  example,  liquor  drinking, 
smoking  or  profanity  are  barred  at 
Hampton.  A  student  found  guilty  of 
any  of  these  things  would  be  expelled 
at  once.  In  the  days  I  spent  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  I  did  not  see  even  a  cigarette 
openly  displayed.  I  could  not  help  but 
think  how  such  rules,  strictly  enforced, 
would  depopulate  our  leading  colleges 
and  universities.  There  would  be 
scarcely  a  corporal’s  guard  of  students 
left.  Later  I  shall  try  to  tell  some¬ 
thing  of  what  I  saw  of  these  Har  q- 
ton  students.  Now  I  want  to  speak  of  a 
farmers’  meeting. 

It  was  held  in  one  of  the  class  rooms. 
There  were  probably  about  100  colored 
people  and  five  whites  present.  Some 
of  the  former  had  so  little  “color”  that 
I  could  not  detect  it.  There  were 
gray-haired  men — some  of  whom  I  un¬ 
derstood  had  been  slaves,  and  young 
fellows  just  starting  in  life.  At  the 
North  such  a  meeting  would  have  been 
addressed  by  some  “lecturer.”  He 
might  have  told  a  few  good  stories 
and  then  gone  on  with  an  elaborate 
lecture,  with  more  or  less  detail,  about 
some  general  crop.  There  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  system  employed  here.  Prof.  Gra¬ 
ham,  who  is  head  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  went  to  the  blackboard  and 
set  down  in  large,  clear  letters  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  about  a  potato  crop. 
I  give  an  exact  copy: 

Eight  acres  Alfalfa  Land. 


Expenses- 

75  loads  manure  @  50c .  $37  50 

9.600  pounds  fertilizer .  1G0  00 

19  barrels  Irish  Cobbler  seed..., 

11  barrels  small  size .  120  00 

40  pounds  Paris  green .  8  00 

Labor  to  harvest  .  125  00 

Harvesting,  etc .  55  00 


Total . $505  50 

Income. 

070  barrels  @  $1.50 .  $1,005  00 

50  barrels,  small  @  50c .  25  00 


$1,030  00 
505  50 


Profit 


$524  50 


This  crop  was  grown  on  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  farm  within  a  short  distance  of 
where  the  meeting  was  held. 

The  colored  man  who  had  charge  of 
this  crop  stood  up  by  the  blackboard 
and  explained  these  figures.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  he  could  make  a  speech,  but 
he  knew  that  crop  from  A  to  Z,  and 
he  could  answer  questions.  Prof.  Gra¬ 
ham  plied  him  with  questions,  and 
finally  the  colored  men  present  fell  in. 
'Most  of  them  'confessed  (that  •  their 
crops  were  smaller,  and  they  wanted 
to  know  why.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  “lecture”  about  it,  but  just 
a  quiet,  orderly  and  earnest  talk  about 
that  crop.  Before  they  were  done  it 
had  all  been  brought  out  clearly — how 
that  Alfalfa  sod  gave  good  potato  soil, 
how  the  potato  crop  had  been  handled 
and  why,  how  to  economize  on  labor, 
how  to  sell  the  crop  to  best  advantage, 
and  what  to  do  with  the  land  after  the 
potatoes  came  out. 

I  certainly  never  saw  a  more  useful 
•farmers’  meeting,  and  gif  ter  it  was 
over  I  saw  a  group  of  these  colored 
farmers  going  through  the  Alfalfa  and 
potato  fields  with  .the  foreman  and 
learning  more  about  it.  Next  day  there 
was  another  meeting  held  outdoors  un¬ 
der  a  tree.  This  one  was  devoted  to 
poultry.  Several  chickens  were  killed 


and  dressed,  and  Prof.  Graham  and 
Dr.  Clark,  with  the  blackboard,  once 
more  described  henhouses  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding  poultry.  Again  there 
was  no  lecture,  but  a  plain  statement 
of  facts  analyzed  and  made  clear  by 
straight  questions  and  plain  business¬ 
like  answers.  No  one  tried  to  be 
“smart”  or  to  give  a  “funny”  reply, 
but  the  whole  thing  struck  me  like 
an  earnest  effort  to  conduct  a  serious 
and  useful  school. 

Now  why  not  try  such  institutes  at 
the  North?  Try  the  experiment  of 
putting  up  some  farmer  who  has  kept 
figures,  though  he  cannot  make  a 
speech?  Let  him  set  down  his  figures 
on  the  board  about  cows,  or  sheep,  or 
potatoes,  or  peaches,  or  hogs.  It  will 
not  make  much  difference  whether 
those  figures  show  profit  or  loss,  so 
long  as  they  are  true  and  the  farmer 
knows  just  what  he  has  done.  Then, 
let  this  farmer  stand  up  and  answer 
questions.  Far  better  if  he  is  not  an 
“orator”  or  story-teller,  so  long  as  the 
audience  can  feel  that  he  belongs  to 

their  kind.  Let  the  conductor  of  the 

• 

institute  and  the  scientific  men  restrain 
their  eloquence,  and  simply  ask  and  an¬ 
swer  questions.  If  they  can  tell  zvhy 
a  thing  is  right  or  wrong,  let  them  do 
so.  For  example,  suppose  a  dairyman 
gets  up  to  tell  about  his  herd.  His 
figures  show  that  the  milk  costs  all  it 
comes  to.  Where  is  the  trouble?  If 
his  feeding  is  wrong  the  scientific  man 
should  be  able  to  tell  why.  If  his  cows 
are  wrong,  the  conductor  ought  to  ex¬ 
plain  ;  if  methods  are  wrong  some 
other  wise  man  should  be  right  to  the 
job  of  telling  all  about  it.  At  Hamp¬ 
ton,  as  I  saw  it,  the  how  man  took 
the  front  seat  and  the  zvhy  man  picked 
up  his  chips,  and  that  I  believe  is  one 
good  way  to  run  a  farmers’  institute. 
It  may  not  suit  the  retired  farmers  and 
town  people,  who  go  to  the  institute 
to  kill  time  and  be  amused,  but  it  will 
help  the  men  who  need  the  institute 
most  of  all  Pick  many  of  the  “speak¬ 
ers”  from  the  ranks  of  working  farm¬ 
ers.  As  to  the  argument  that  such  men 
cannot  make  a  speech,  I  will  say  that 
the  colored  farmer  at  Hampton  is  no 
orator,  yet  under  skillful  questioning  he 
brought  out  the  strongest  sort  of  in¬ 
formation.  I  would  like  to  see  this 
scheme  given  a  patient  and  fair  trial. 

Southern  Crops. — A  northern  farmer 
can  learn  many  things  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  tidewater  Virginia.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  me  was  the  enormous 
growth  of  crab  grass  in  the  potato 
fields.  The  last  of  the  eight  acres  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  financial  statement  was 
being  dug  and  the  crab  grass  was  like 
a  meadow.  They  plow  the  potatoes  out, 
pick  up  those  in  sight  and  then  harrow 
with  a  spike-tooth  to  uncover  the  rest. 
They  do  not  seem  to  know  what  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  is  in  that  country. 
Of  course  when  a  potato  crop  is  dug 
by  July  15  it  will  not  do  to  let  the  land 
stand  idle.  They  can  let  the  crab  grass 
grow  and  cut  it  for  hay  and  then  plow 
and  sow  Winter  oats  and  clover.  Or 
they  can  plant  another  crop  of  potatoes. 
This  was  being  done  at  Hampton  on  one 
field.  The  seed  had  been  kept  in  cold 
storage,  and  will  be  cut  and  planted 
much  like  the  first  crop.  No  more  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  be  needed.  This  crop  is 
dug  in  November.  The  land  may  then, 
if  desired,  be  seeded  to  rye.  This 
would  hardly  pay,  since  the  same  land 
will  be  fitted  and  planted  to  early  peas 
in  February.  Thus,  while  much  of  our 
northern  soil  takes  a  vacation  of  seven 
months  or  more,  this  Virginia  soil  keeps 
working  ten  months.  Another  crop 
which  fo’lows  potatoes  is  corn.  I  saw 
great  fields  of  dark-green  corn  shoulder 
high — planted  after  potatoes,  cabbage 
or  other  crops  were  taken  out.  In 
some  cases  a  row  of  black-eyed  peas 
had  been  drilled  down  the  middle  of 
the  corn.  Later  Crimson  clover  will 
be  seeded  in  many  of  these  cornfields.  I 
do  not  see,  however,  how  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  seeding  to  this  clover  owing 
to  the  way  they  handle  the  corn.  In¬ 
stead  of  keeping  the  surface  level,  they 
plow  to  the  corn  rows,  leaving  a  deep 
valley  at  the  center.  In  some  cases,  I 
was  told,  they  simply  plow  four  fur¬ 
rows  together  and  plant  corn  at  the 
center  of  this  strip.  Then,  later,  in¬ 
stead  of  cultivating,  they  plow  the  mid¬ 
dles  to  the  corn  rows,  leaving  the  deep 
valleys  I  spoke  of.  I  cannot  see  the 
wisdom  of  this  practice,  and  could  not 
find  anyone  who  was  able  to  explain 
it.  Great  fields  of  Soy  beans  were 
growing  on  the  Hampton  farm.  They 


are  mostly  used  for  silage — cut  into  the 
silo  with  corn — first  a  load  of  bean 
vines  and  then  a  load  of  corn. 

Prof.  Graham  is  a  poultry  expert, 
and  he  is  developing  a  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  at  Llampton.  The  hens  are  kept 
on  the  colony  plan,  scattered  about  in 
little  houses,  as  they  are  on  many 
farms  in  Connecticut.  The  situation 
is  an  excellent  one  for  poultry,  so  far 
as  climate  goes.  I  was  told  that  the 
buzzards  become  a  nuisance  from  their 
habit  of  catching  and  killing  young 
stock.  They  even  kill  and  carry  off 
young  lambs.  These  birds  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  law  in  the  Southern  States  on 
the  theory  that  they  are  scavengers  and 
utilize  carrion.  It  seems  to  be  the 
custom  to  haul  out  dead  animals  and 
leave  them  exposed  where  the  buz¬ 
zards  will  eat  them.  These  filthy  birds 
in  this  way  may  carry  the  germs  of 
fever,  cholera  or  anthax,  not  only  to 
places  where  living  animals  go,  but  to 
springs  where  humans  obtain  water. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  a  law 
which  will  compel  people  to  burn  or 
bury  these  carcasses  and  permit  farm¬ 
ers  to  kill  the  buzzards  in  defense  of 
their  property. 

Farm  Notes.*— It  was  very  dry  in 
Virginia,  but  I  got  back  to  Hope  Farm 
to  find  the  soil  parched.  A  heavy  storm 
sailed  all  around  us,  but  we  got  only 
a  few  drops.  It  has  become  a  serious 
thing  with  our  farmers.  Some  of  the 
peaches  are  dropping  and  the  apples 
cannot  make  full  size  if  this  contin¬ 
ues.  Our  tap-rooted  peach  trees  are 
all  right  yet.  We  keep  the  cultivators 
moving  steadily  among  the  corn,  and 
it  is  growing  well.  The  boys  have 
taken  the  job  of  caring  for  the  young 
trees.  They  cut  weeds,  trash,  brush, 
anything  that  will  rot,  and  pile  it  around 
the  sod  trees.  In  this  way  we  keep 
them  bright  and  green,  and  shall  have 
a  good  growth.  By  July  17  we  had 
been  unable  to  plow  for  planting  fod¬ 
der  corn.  The  buckwheat  ought  to 
have  gone  in,  but  we  cannot  break  the 
ground  with  our  plows.  The  Spring- 
planted  strawberries  have  made  a  beau¬ 
tiful  growth,  but  it  is  so  dry  that  the 
runners  are  not  sprouting  out.  The 
tops  of  the  old  plants  have  been  cut  off, 
and  a  soaking  rain  will  stir  them  all 
up.  We  are  waiting  for  it  with  all  the 
patience  we  can  muster,  and  in  the 
meantime  keeping  the  surface  soil 
stirred  up.  The  rain  will  soon  come — 
so  much  of  it  that  we  shall  long  for 
the  drought  once  more — so  what’s  the 
use  of  complaining?  But  why  com¬ 
plain  when  the  hay  crop  is  under  cover 
and  we  can  have  our  choice  of  two 
kinds  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  early 
peaches — and  baked  apples?  H.  w.  c. 


CRITICISM  OF  A  STATION  BULLETIN. 

Don’t  you  think  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  should  try  not  to  take  sides  on. 
the  matters  they  investigate?  Should 
not  their  attitude  be  that  of  the  judge, 
instead  of  that  of  the  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney?  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  have 
practical,  successful  farmers  'conduct 
these  experiments,  aided  by  expert  chem¬ 
ists,  bug  men  and  microscope  men,  in¬ 
stead  of  scientists,  who  have  not  had 
practical  experience?  These  queries 
are  suggested  by  the  last  bulletin  on  the 
mulch  system,  applied  to  apple  trees  in 
northern  New  York.  My  experience 
is  limited  on  this  question.  I  am  not  a 
mulch  man ;  but  I  notice  that  an  apple 
or  pear  tree  that  has  enough  to  eat  is 
healthy  and  has  good  colored  foliage, 
and  produces  an  abundance  of  fruit. 

One  of  the  best  apple  orchards  I 
know  is  in  Orchard  grass  which  is  cut 
for  hay  and  drawn  off  year  after  year. 
Many  profitable  orchards  hereabouts 
are  pastured.  We  used  to  swallow  the 
bulletins  whole  and  accept  as  gospel 
what  we  learned  at  the  institutes,  but 
it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  traditional 
“grain  of  salt”  would  have  to  be 
brought  into  requisition. 

These  mulch  experiments  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  certain  kind  of  soil.  In 
plowing  around  half  an  acre  recently  I 
struck :  1.  Gravelly  loam  so  stony  it 

was  almost  impossible  to  plow.  2.  Black 
clayey  soil,  free  from  stones.  3.  Black 
clayey  soil,  full  of  stone.  4.  Extremely 
light  sandy  soil.  5.  Medium  sandy  soil. 
None  of  these  soils  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  mulch  experiments.  These  bul¬ 
letins  are  extremely  valuable ;  but  should 
they  not  be  more  practical?  Would 
not  experienced  farmers  be  less  liable 
to  have  a  hobby  and  be  prejudiced  for 
or  against?  Don’t  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  take  the  attitude  too  much  that 
the  way  the  farmers  do  it  is  wrong? 
We  are  just  as  anxious  to  have  it 
proved  to  us  that  what  we  do  that  is 
right,  is  right,  as  we  are  to  have  our 
mistakes  and  errors  pointed  out. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  m.  coe. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


165-167  BROADWAY,  42  E.  MADISON  ST. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


AND 

UP 


Galloway 

“BATH  IN  OIL”  ‘ 


High  Grade  Separator — Direct 

Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  “Bath  of  Oil.” 
like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 

90  Days’ 

Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $1 10  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway— closest  skimmer — 
easiest  run — easiest  cleaned — 10-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

C63  llallowny  Stn. ,  Waterloo,  la* 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind,  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


J\$S OR  BINE 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.. 

No  blister,  no  hairl 
gone,  and  horse  kept  at. 
work.  $2.00  per  bottle,  do-i 
livered.  Book  3  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  Jit.,  for  _ 

mankind,  $1.00,  delivered.  Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors, 
Wens,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers,  Hydrocele.  Varico- 
celo.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


W/WHimiM/i 

NEWTON’S 

llcave.  Cough  and 
r... .;;u>  Distemper  Cure. 

. . ‘  $1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 

or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 

TnE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Horse  Doctors 

Farmers,  Liverymen,  Express 
Trainers,  all  classes  of  horse  owners 
know  they  can  depend  on 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Best  treatment  known  for  all  lame¬ 
ness  and  common  leg  troubles.  Also 
cures  Colic,  Distemper,  Founder,  eto.  Dealers 
flollit.  Write  for  FREE  book  about  how  to 
locate  and  treat  horse  ailments. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO. 

30  Beverly  St,,  Boston,  Mass. 


material  For  Making 

FIVE  GALLONS 

FLY  SPRAY 

For  $1.00 

Write  for  detailed  information 
and  copies  of  letters  from  users. 

THE  TARGET  BRAND  CO.,  Box  721, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


I 


AVAV-flXC,  WORK  FROM  HORSES  * 

Why  buy  feed  and  let  flies  rob  your  profits 
Keep  Qiaa  off  your  stock  and  they’ll  take  on  flesh.  Cows 
give  H  more  &  richer  milk,  and  horses  do  more  and  better 
work  on  less  food.  Animals  pestered  by  flies  can’t  digest 
A  food.  Shoo-Fly  keeps  off  flies  <fc  insects  in  pasture  long- 
■  «r  than  any  imitation.  Protect  your  stock  by  spraying 


ShooFly, 

F— a~Tni  i  n  ■  bii^h  m 

Kill,  every  fly  It  ntrik.s!  tflc.  worLh  ima  t  nt,  m 


n>* 

' Animals 

_ _  Friend 

,  - ,  every  fly  It  etrike!  tfc.  north  eaves  S  qt».  milk. 

1  gal.  prelects  3  animal,  a  season.  Cure,  all  »oree,  and 
I  prevents  infection.  Heals  from  bottom  without  scab. 

|  1  revent,  itching.  Nothing  belter  for  gall,.  Used  by 
J  leading  veterinarian,  and  dairymen  .iuce  1885.  Write 
I  for  testimonial,.  Kill,  lie©  und  mite,  wherever  sprayed. 
Accept  no  ,ub,titute.  If  your  dealer  hasn  't  it  send  hia 
name  and  SI  .and  we'll  send  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
3  animals  30  days  and  improved  S-tube  gravity  spraver. 

I  ~Jme  of^ce*  1  refunded  if  nnftual,  not  protected. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.Co.,  131J  N.  1  ©th  St.,PliUa.,Pa. 
^Agents  wanted  every  where.  Special  term,.  Write  today. 


COOPER’S 
FLUID  DIP 

CHEAPEST.  PUREST  AND  BEST  FOR  ’ 

SHEEP,  HOGS  &  CATTLE 


a  positive  remedy  for  scab,  mange,  ticKs 
Rce,  ringworm,  eczema,  sores,  stings,  etc.,  and 
Purposes.  One  gallon  makes 
120  to  130  gallons  of  liquid.  Always  uniform  and 
mixes  readily  with  any  water.  Price  for  gallon 
can,  $1.75 — 6  gallon  can,  $8.50.  If  dealer  can't 
supply  you  Bend  to 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  170  Williams  St.,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  desire  to  thank  the  multitude  of  friends  who 
have  written  us  about  the  “Wonderberry.”  This  cor¬ 
respondence  ranks  in  volume  with  that  called  out  by 
the  famous  Jersey  cattle  case  We  are  unable  to  re¬ 
ply  personally  to  all,  but  thank  them  none  the  less 
for  their  good  feeling. 

* 

A  month  ago  prospects  were  good  for  a  large  hay 
crop  in  New  York.  The  dry  weather  has  cut  it 
short  in  many  sections,  and  as  a  whole  the  crop  will 
be  light  The  dry  Fall  and  pasturing  hurt  many 
meadows.  Those  who  kept  the  cattle  off  the  meadows 
last  Fall  will  get  their  reward  this  year  in  more  hay. 
You  cannot  pasture  a  meadow  and  still  keep  it  in 

line  condition. 

.  * 

A  co-operative  fruit  selling  exchange  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  leading  fruit  growers  of  Western  New 
York.  It  will  be  a  stock  company,  with  local  as¬ 
sociations.  Its  object  will  ‘be  to  market  fruit  under 
a  brand,  with  strict  rules  for  packing,  grading  and, 
marketing.  This  is  a  very  important  step.  It  has 
long  been  needed,  and  the  character  of  the  men 
back  of  it  will  assure  success. 

* 

We  surely  hope  that  no  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  stand  in  the  way  of  a  light  against  the  Brown- 
tail  moth,  if  this  insect  should  appear  near  them. 
It  is  a  dangerous  pest,  and  will  prove  a  calamity  if 
it  once  gain  a  foothold.  The  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  has  power  to  light  it,  and  Commissioner  Pear¬ 
son  is  prepared  to  meet  it  with  lire  and  ax.  Do  not 
stand  in  his  way,  but  make  common  cause  against 
a  dangerous  enemy.  The  insect  is  carried  in  motor 
cars.  In  one  such  car  in  Massachusetts  sixty  of  the 
caterpillars  were  found  among  the  cushions. 

* 

Mr.  Alfred  Johnson,  the  “one-horse  Jersey 
farmer,”  begins  his  little  story  this  week.  Next 
week  he  will  offer  advice  from  his  experience  to  city 
men  who  think  of  going  to  the  country.  We  saw 
Mr.  Johnson  a  few  days  ago.  At  7G  he  was  just 
starting  for  a  trip  to  Alaska.  The  best  thing  about 
Mr.  Johnson’s  experience  is  the  -way  be  passes  the 
evening  of  life  in  travel  and  reading.  Life  is  not 
made  narrow  and  sad,  for  out  of  the  competence 
gained  from  the  little  farm  he  can  see  the  world  at  his 
leisure.  He  is  right  in  saving  that  brains  and  good 
judgment  in  handling  and  selling  crops  count  for 
more  than  brute  force. 

* 

Probably  most  of  us  know  of  cases  where  re¬ 
tired  farmers  are  suffering  from  the  out-of-work 
disease.  For  an  active  farmer  that  disease  is  a  curse. 
We  have  just  heard  of  a  typical  case.  A  farmer  of 
SO  had  made  a  modest  fortune.  It  came  from  good 
•  crops  and  the  wise  sale  of  his  land.  This  farmer 
had  always  worked  hard  and  lived  simply.  His  body 
had  become  hard  and  firm  through  labor  and  plain 
food.  “Now,”  he  said,  “I  will  move  to  town  and 
rest.  I  have  worked  long  enough.”  So  he  hired  a 
house  and  “retired.”  Another  old  farmer  who  stayed 
on  the  farm  met  his  friend  on  the  street  one  day  and 
made  this  prophecy:  “Henry,  you  are  growing  soft 
and  bloated.  Within  a  year  you  will  be  on  crutches.” 
It  was  even  so.  Within  a  year  our  retired  farmer 
was  hobbling  with  a  cane,  and  suffering  from  gout. 
He  had  continued  to  eat  as  much  as  ever,  but  had 


stopped  exericising.  His  mind,  no  longer  on  his 
work,  had  nothing  to  dwell  upon  except  his  aches 
and  pains.  His  old  friend  told  him  frankly:  “Your 
disease  is  laziness,  and  lack  of  a  job.”  This  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  was  better  off  than  he  was,  because  when 
she  came  to  town  she  had  continued  to  do  her  own 
work.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  that  any  man  of 
middle  years  can  make  then  to  stop  working  after 
spending  all  his  life  at  labor.  If  he  did  but  know  it, 
no  greater  curse  could  be  put  upon  him  than  to  be 
compelled  to  pass  his  days  in  idleness.  The  best 
friend  such  a  man  can  have  is  a  lively  job. 

* 

The  latest  development  in  the  “Wonderberry”  dis¬ 
cussion  is  the  letter  from  John  Lewis  Childs,  printed 
on  the  next  page.  Mr.  Childs  is  right  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  we  desire  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  just. 
We  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  persecute  or 
misrepresent  anyone.  As  we  point  out  to  Mr. 
Childs,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  yet  discussing  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  Wonderberry.  We  are  quite  willing  that 
our  people  should  wait  until  the  berries  are  fully 
mature  and  ripe  before  deciding  as  to  their  value. 
We  are  now  working  upon  this  question — is  the 
Wonderberry  the  same  as  the  black  nightshade?  We 
offer  proof  that  it  is,  and  Mr.  Childs  will  admit  that 
botanical  proof  is  the  essential  thing  in  this  case. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  mature  the  berries  in  order  to 
decide  what  the  plant  is. 

Since  Mr.  Childs  insists  that  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  should  be  considered,  we  call  attention  to  the 
extravagance  of  his  catalogue  claim,  and  the  mild 
statement  he  makes  when  confronted  with  cold  pub¬ 
licity.  When  offering  the  seeds  at  a  high  figure 
Mr.  Childs  said:  “Its  influence  in  an  economic 
sense  on  the  human  race  will  be  far-reaching,  for  it 
is  entirely  novel  and  a  distinct  and  valuable  article 
of  food.”  Now  that  the  plant  has  been  distributed 
and  is  ripening  its  fruit,  Mr.  Childs  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  modest  claim:  “ When  fully  matured  and  ripe 
the  fruit  is  about  as  palatable  as  the  tomato.”  This 
will  be  a  rude  awakening  for  those  who  have  been 
hanking  on  the  great  value  of  the  greatest  novelty  “we 
ever  had.”  However,  we  think  Mr.  Childs  is  at  least 
partly  right.  The  Wonderberry  jwill  influence  the 
human  race  “in  an  economic  sense.”  There  will  be 
mighty  little  demand  for  it  next  year,  and  as  the 
result  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  non-performance  with  his 
$10,000  bluff,  thousands  of  dollars  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  spent  for  untested  novelties  will  be  saved 
for  the  people.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
Mr.  Childs  will  say  in  his  next  catalogue  about  the 
Wonderberry ! 

* 

At  Fig.  404,  page  702,  is  shown  the  exact  size 
of  a  cinder  thrown  out  of  the  smokestack  of  a 
railroad  locomotive.  We  have  seen  larger  ones: 
Readers  who  live  near  railroads  tell  us  that  at 
night  they  have  seen  these  large  coals  alive  with 
fire  shooting  out  of  the  engine.  We  want  positive 
information  regarding  this  point,  because  railroad 
officials  usually  claim  that  these  large  cinders  are 
never  alive  when  thty  leave  the  engine.  They 
claim  that  engines  are  screened,  that  only  small 
live  sparks  can  come  out,  and  that  the  large  coals 
are  dead,  being  accumulations  on  the  stack  above  the 
screen.  Firemen  on  engines  have  stated  that  this 
is  not  so,  but  if  the  railroad  men  can  claim  by  wit¬ 
nesses  that  the  engines  were  "properly  screened” 
they  have  what  is  called  an  adequate  defense.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  those  big  pieces  were  alive 
when  they  were  blown  out  there  would  be  proof 
that  the  engines  were  not  “properly  screened.”  We 
call  for  information  on  that  point  Among  reme¬ 
dies  suggested  is  State  inspection*  of  locomotives, 
with  severe  penalties  for  cases  where  “proper 
screens”  are  not  used  This  law  should  go  further, 
and  prevent  railroads  from  overloading  the  engines 
on  steep  grades.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  fires  are 
started  on  these  grades,  for  the  extra  work  causes 
stronger  puffing,  and  this  forces  out  extra  sparks. 
The  question  is  a  serious  one,  for  the  railroads 
wilfully  destroy  property.  The  single  farmer  has 
little  chance  against  them,  for,  in  New  Jersey  at 
least,  “proof”  that  the  engine  was  properly  screened 
is  considered  full  defense.  When  a  railroad  habitu¬ 
ally  uses-  these  fire-spreading  engines,  it  should  Fe 
proceeded  against  by  injunction.  The  company 
would  probably  answer  this  by  saying  that  a  farmer 
has  a  remedy  in  suing  for  damages  But  this  an¬ 
swer  should  not  hold,  because  the  farmer  has  no 
such  remedy,  under  a  law  which  says  in  effect  that 
a  “properly  screened”  engine  can  do  no  harm  when 
the  damage  it  has  done  is  -evident  to  all.  In  New 
Jersey  such  an  injunction  ought  to  he  tried.  In 
New  York  we  hope  to  have  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  compel  the  railroads  to  stop  burning  prop¬ 
erty.  Last  year’s  forest  fires  should  be  enough. 


On  page  707  Mr.  Coe  voices  a  criticism  which 
we  have  heard  from  a  good  many  farmers.  The 
New  York  Experiment  Station  conducted  some 
orchard  experiments  to  test  the  plan  of  thorough 
culture  against  that  of  mowing  the  grass  and  let¬ 
ting  it  rot  on  the  ground.  We  went  to  see  the 
orchard  two  years  ago,  and  the  cultivated  part 
certainly  made  the  better  showing.  It  has  been 
claimed;  and  with  justice,  that  this  grass  orchard 
was  not  a  fair  test  for  the  mulch  system.  We 
know  that  our  own  trees  in  sad  hive  made  a 
satisfactory  growth,  and  that  growers  in  many 
places  have  been  successful  with  mulched  trees. 
We  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  are 
locations  and  sections  where  it  is  the  better  plan 
to  keep  the  trees  in  sod,  with  some  sort  of  mulch 
culture.  It  is,  we  think,  a  fair  criticism  to  say 
that  the  Geneva  bulletin  is  so  written  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  all  forms  of  mulching  are  as  un¬ 
successful  as  the  single  plan  of  cutting  grass 
once  and  letting  it  lie  on  the  ground.  There  are 
too  .many  farmers  who  know  better,  since  they 
have  the  evidence  before  them  in  profitable  sod 
orchards.  We  can  understand  why  the  experiment 
was  conducted  on  its  present  lines.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  in  Western  New  York — at  least  the 
most  influential  ones — are  no  doubt  cultivating  their 
orchards.  Their  feeling  against  “sod”  runs  high, 
and  it  has  no  doubt  influenced  the  Station  people. 
They  ought  to  realize  that  “there  are  others,”  and 
that  the  practice  of  one  corner  of  the  State,  even 
though  very  successful  there,  cannot  fairly  be  put 
forward  as  an  arbitrary  rule. 

* 

Every  day  comes  new  evidence  of  the  harm  done 
by  the  foolish  statements  of  “farm  prosperity”  cred¬ 
ited  to  Secretary  Wilson.  Now  he  is  reported  as 
saying  that  this  year’s  crops  will  reach  a  total  of 
$8,000,000,000.  The  daily  papers  at  once  rush  in  to 
tell  how  rich  our  farmers  are.  The  Washington 
Post  declares  that  we  should  have  still  more  if 
farmers  were  not  so  “wasteful  and  thriftless.”  Here 
is  a  sample  of  its  criminal  ignorance: 

“ There  are  enough  hens  in  the  Union  to  reduce 
the  price  of  eggs  to  20  cents  a  dozen  in  this  town — 
stj-ictly  fresh  eggs — at  Christmas  if  the  hens  zverc 
given  a  fair  show.” 

For  a  long  time  farmers  took  these  fool  state¬ 
ments  in  silence,  not  realizing  the  harm  which  came 
from  them.  Now  this  harm  is  evident,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  get  letters  like  the  following: 

Has  not  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  outlived  his  use¬ 
fulness  to  tlie  farmers  of  this  ooiintry  when  he  allows 
his  report  to  reach  such  absurdities  as  are  contained  in 
this  article?  In  order  to  make  the  farmer  so  wealthy 
and  reach  his  enormous  totals  he  has  counted  twice  (lie 
sees  double).  First  lie  counts  the  value  of  the  grain 
crop;  then  he  adds  to  this  the  results  of  the  grain 
which  is  almost  all  used  on  the  farms,  end  <>011018  it 
again  as  poultry  products,  dairy  products  and  packing¬ 
house  products.  This  is  simply  juggling  figures,  and 
people  believe  it ;  no  wonder  tlie  papers  such  as  the 
Washington  Post  think  tlie  farmers  thriftless  and  waste¬ 
ful.  I  will  give  the  editor  a  pen  of  birds  if  he  will 
produce  eggs  at  20  cents  per  dozen  at  current  feed 
prices.  f.  q.  white. 

We  know  the  birds  would  be  good  ones,  but  we 
fight  shy  of  the  20-cent  Christmas  egg  proposition. 
To  the  man  who  wants  to  get  some  appropriation 
to  be  used  in  “helping  agriculture”  these  fairy-tale 
figures  are  good,  but  for  practical  farmers  they  are 
worse  than  nonsense,  because  they  give  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  town  and  city  an  entirely  wrong  impres¬ 
sion.  This  man  does  not  realize  that  out  of  the 
big  dollar  which  he  pays  for  food  the  farmer  has 
only  35  cents  to  cut  up  with  hired  man,  dealer  and 
tax  collector  or  landlord.  Secretary  Wilson  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  what  this  continual  “blowing”  leads 
to.  City  people  come  to  regard  the  farmers  about 
as  they  do  the  big  corporations  which  have  been 
bleeding  them  for  years.  The  difference  is  that 
the  farmers  get  very  little  of  the  dollar,  while  their 
“friends”  do  the  shouting  for  them.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  get  about  all  the  dollar  and  have  sense  enough 
to  do  no  yelling  at  all. 


BREVITIES. 

How  far  docs  a  hoe  fly  with  a  load  of  honey? 

A  New  Hampshire  buck  deer  is  reported  to  have  killed 
a  hull  and  a  cow. 

Try  barley  as  a  cover  crop — in  regions  too  far  north 
for  Crimson  clover. 

Tiie  first  of  the  articles  on  railroad  rates  for  farm 
produce  will  appear  next  week,  having  been  crowded 
out  of  this  issue. 

\Ye  understand*  that  Luther  Burbank  expects  to  do 
great  things  in  taming  the  common  elderberry  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  an  edible  fruit. 

Oor  local  grocer  charges  us  20  cents  a  pound  for 
very  poor  cheese  of  inferior  flavor.  The  lack  of  quality 
lessens  consumption,  while  the  price  suggests  that  the 
dairyman,  too,  does  not  get  his  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS. 

I  have  read  your  comments  from  time  to  time 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  on  the  Wonderberry, 
and,  assuming  that  you  desire  to  be  perfectly  fair 
and  just,  and  not  to  appear  in  the  light  of  persecut¬ 
ing  anyone,  you  will  have  no  objection  to  publish¬ 
ing  this  communication  in  your  next  issue,  and  I 
submit  it  for  that  purpose 

Your  condemnation  of  the  Wonderberry,  on  tests 
from  small  seedling  plants  in  pots,  just  maturing 
their  first  fruit,  is  obviously  unfair.  The  plants 
should  have  time  to  develop  a  good  crop  of  berries, 
and  the  berries  should  have  time  to  become  ripe.  No 
one  would  think  of  eating  a  grape  as  soon  as  it 
turns  purple.  It  must  have  time  to  ripen;  so  with 
the  Wonderberry,  and  the  Wonderberry  will  not 
show  its  true  characteristics  and  produce  fruit  of 
the  best  quality  unless  given  space  and  time  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  open  ground  or  in  a  large  pot. 

When  fully  matured  and  ripe,  the  fruit  is  about 
as  palatable  as  the  tomato,  possibly  a  little  sweeter, 
with  some  of  the  tomato  acid ;  however,  it  is  not  in 
a  raw  state  that  the  fruit  is  most  useful.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  value  for  cooking  or  canning  in  any 
form,  fully  equal  to  blueberries,  and  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  berries  which  a  few  plants  will  produce  in 
the  open  ground  makes  it  a  valuable  berry  plant,  es¬ 
pecially  for  cooking  purposes. 

As  to  the  Wonderberry  being  identical  with  any 
wild  nightshade,  I  would  say,  bring  your  wild  plants 
here  and  compare  them  with  our  three-acre  patch  of 
Wonderberries  and  be  convinced  of  the  error 
As  to  its  being  poisonous,  come  here  and  we  will 
give  you  an  exhibition  of  eating  Wonderberries, 
ripe,  green,  foliage,  stems  and  branches ;  in  fact, 
any  part  of  the  fruit  or  plant  in  any  stage  of 
growth. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  garden  huckleberry,  hav¬ 
ing  grown  it  a  few  years  ago,  but  never  offered  it 
for  sale.  The  Wonderberry  is  an  entirely  different 
plant.  Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS. 

Classics  From  a  Catalogue. 

In  the  last  catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  Childs  the 
folllowing  strong  statement  is  made :  • 

We  have  introduced  many  of  the  greatest  novelties 
that  have  come  out  in  the  past  twenty  years,  but  the 
Wonderberry,  which  we  are  offering  ( solely )  all 
over  the  zvorld  this  year  is  the  greatest  one  zve  ever 
had.  Its  influence  in  an  economic  sense  on  the  hu¬ 
man  race  zvill  be  far-reaching,  for  it  is  entirely  novel 
and  a  distinct  and  valuable  article  of  food  zvhich 
anyone  may  grow  in  abundance  anywhere  at  prac¬ 
tically  no  cost.  In  short,  get  the  maximum  results 
from  a  minimum  output  in  labor  or  expense.  Luther 
Burbank’s  apparently  zvild  estimates  of  its  value  have 
been  more  than  confirmed  by  our  large  crops  of  it  the 
past  Summer,  and  by  the  fruiting  specimens  in  our 
greenhouses  this  Winter. 

In  the  same  catalogue  Mr.  Burbank  ably  backs 
up  Mr.  Childs,  as  follows,  about  a  fruit  which  is 
now  declared  to  be  “about  as  palatable  as  the  to¬ 
mato”  : 

This  absolutely  nezv  species  of  berry  plant  is  of 
great  scientific  interest,  having  been  produced  by 
the  combination  of  two  very  distinct  wild  species, 
Solanum  guineense  of  West  Africa  and  Solanum 
villosum  of  the  West  Coast  of  America.  Neither 
of  these  wild  species  bears  edible  berries,  but  this 
nezv  species  bears  the  most  delicious,  wholesome 
and  healthful  berries  in  the  utmost  profusion,  and 
alzvays  comes  as  exactly  true  from  seed  as  any  spe¬ 
cies  produced  by  nature. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Childs  does  not  quite  get  the  point 
of  the  present  discussion.  He  can  readily  see  that 
we  are  not  specially  interested  in  what  he  grows 
for  his  own  consumption.  He  will,  we  think,  freely 
admit  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  interested  in  what 
he  sells  to  our  readers  under  the  extravagant  terms 
of  praise  which  we  copy  from  his  catalogue  The 
facts  are  that  seeds  sold  by  Mr.  Childs  and  plainly 
marked  Wonderberry,  grew  into  plants  which  have 
been  identified  by  high  botanical  authorities  as  Sol¬ 
anum  nigrum  or  black  nightshade.  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  offered  $10,000  to  anyone  who  would  prove 
that  the  “Wonderberry”  is  a  black  nightshade,  and 
we  claim  to  have  given  conclusive  proof  by  obtaining 
the  seeds  from  Mr.  Childs  and  submitting  the  plants 
to  botanists.  It  is  true  that  we  would  not  judge  the 
quality  of  a  grape  before  the  fruit  was  ripe,  but 
the  proof  that  Wonderberry  is  Solanum  nigrum  does 
not  rest  upon  its  quality.  If  Mr.  Childs  offered  a 
new  hybrid  grape  as  the  “greatest  ever,”  and  the 
foliage  cluster  and  vine  proved  to  be  identical  with 
Concord  or  Delaware,  the  public  would,  no  doubt, 
accept  such  evidence  at  once. 

We  will  take  up  the  quality  of  the  Wonderberry 
in  due  time.  Just  now  we  are  proving  to  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  that  it  is  a  black  nightshade.  This  Wonder¬ 
berry  was  exhibited  at  the  Boston  Flower  Show 
recently.  Here  are  two  newspaper  comments: 

Luther  Burbank.  Hie  “wizard  of  the  plant  world,"  re¬ 
ceived  his  first  severe  snubbing  yesterday  when  his  latest 
creation,  the  “Wonderberry"  or  “Sunberry,”  was  declared 
a  failure.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  amateur 
gardeners  all  over  the  country  have  tried  to  cultivate 
the  “Wonderberry”  without  much  success  in  this  vicinity. 
Yesterday  Mr.  Burbank’s  new  berry  was  labelled  “worth¬ 
less”  by  the  judges  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society. — Boston  Sunday  Post. 

Luther  Burbank’s  “Wonderberry”  came  in  for  a  “roast" 
at  the  annual  sweet  pea  show  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  which  was  opened  this  noon  at  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall.  On  a  table  surrounded  by  choice  specimens 
of  fruit  stood  a  plant  labelled  “Burbank’s  Wonderberry. 
Probably  Solanum  nigrum.  Worthless.”  The  horticul¬ 
turists  who  passed  judgment  on  tiiis  novelty  in  the  fruit 
line  declare  that  the  plant  is  nothing  but;  a  wild  potato, 
and  that  its  fruit,  so  far  from  being  valuable,  is  not 
only  worthless,  but  positively  deleterious.  It  lias  been 
grown  in  several  greenhouses  around  Boston,  and  has  been 


thrown  out  in  several  cases.  At  the  Harvard  Botanic 
Garden  are  specimens  of  the  plant,  and  it  was  stated  that 
several,  Italian  laborers  who  had  partaken  freely  of  the 
fruit,  which  resembles  a  blueberry,  were  made  ill  by  eat¬ 
ing  it.  While  a  few  of  the  horticulturists  were  inclined 
to  think  there  might  be  something  in  the  claim  that  it 
was  produced  by  cross-fertilization  of  two  African  p'ants, 
the  older  ones,  qnd  those  of  greatest  reputation,  declare 
that  the  plant  may  lx'  found  growing  wild  in  the  woods 
and  that  it  is  altogether  worthless. — Boston  Transcript. 

We  are  informed  that  both  plant  and  fruit  ex¬ 
hibited  at  this  exhibition  were  grown  from  seed  ob¬ 
tained  from  John  Lewis  Childs. 


A  DOSE  OF  NIGHTSHADE. 

Mr.  Burbank's  weed  at  this  moment  occupies  a  place 
of  honor  in  my  garden.  There  is  not  sufficient  difference 
from  Solanum*  nigrum  to  warrant  any  one  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  it  edible.  And  one  has  greater  reason  to  say  that 
tin;  Dwarf  Stone  is  not  a  tomato,  than  to  say  this  thing 
is  not  black  nightshade;  and  1  speak  with  the  authority 
of  a  botanist  of  no  mean  reputation.  The  whole  trans¬ 
action  from  beginning  to  end  savors  of  falsehood,  and 
a  reckless  tampering  with  public  confidence. 

North  Carolina.  l.  g.  bedell,  m.  d. 

Mv  experience  with  the  Wonderberry,  which  I  planted 
this  Spring  for  the  first  time,  is  that  it  is  one  and  the 
same  thing  as  the  nightshade  that  T  have  been  used  to 
all  my  life,  and  still  class  it  as  a  very  hateful  weed. 

I  consider  Mr.  Burbank  an  honorable  man,  but  think  he 
has  surely  overestimated  the  Wonderberry.  If  his  offer 
of  if  10,000  was  made  in  good  faith — then  you  are  entitled 
to  it.  I  live  in  the  arid  West  and  only  a  few  hundred 
miles  east  of  the  Desert  Laboratory  located  near  Tucson, 
Arizona.  OTis  Andrews- 

El  Paso  Co.,  Texas. 

The  cut  of  the  Wonderberry  (  ?)  on  first  page  of  Tiie 
II.  N.-Y.,  July  10,  is  a  fao  simile  of  many  of  our  own 
plants  as  we  had  them.  Tb©  Solanum  nigrum  is  a  well- 
known  plant  in  ibis  neighborhood,  especially  in  the 
town  of  Webster,  N.  Y.  We  grew,  and  gave  away  quite  a 
lot  of  the  plants  this  Spring  and  we  yet  have  to  find 
one  person  who  will  eat  them,  but  always  spit  them 
out  when  tasting  them.  As  we  know  Solanum  nigrum, 
this  is  the  identical  thing  over  again.  A  prominent  firm 
of  growers  of  this  city  tell  us  it  is  identical  with  the 
Solanum  nigrum  as  they  have  handled  it,  in  a  small 
way  for  several  seasons.  The  public  will  have  none  of 

it.  however.  JOHN  CHARLTON  &  SONS- 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

When  we  first  saw  the  announcement)  of  the  Wonder¬ 
berry  we  decided  we  did  not  care  to  touch  it  as  we  felt 
quite  confident  it  was  nothing  but  the  so-called  garden 
huckleberry  which  was  boomed  a  few  years  ago  and 
which  was  almost  worthless.  We  think  our  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  it  was  about  right.  ford  seed  co. 

Ravenna,  Ohio. 

I  bought  a  package  of  Wonderberry  seed  from  .T.  Lewis 
Childs  for  20  cents,  and  fearing  they  might  not  grow,  I 
paid  him  60  cents  for  three  plants.  The  plants  are  now 
bearing  a  few  nightshade  berries,  the  seed  plants  being 
eaten  up  by  an  insect  that  is  common  on  the  wild 
nightshade  that  grows  around  the  country,  c.  c.  ball- 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  never  taken  hold  of  this  plant,  as  we  always 
touch  novelties  very  lightly.  There  are  some  grown  here 
in  our  place  by  parties  who  are  close  observers,  and 
they  are  pronounced  to  be  nightshade.  Some  think  it 
an  improvement  on  the  old  nightshade  and  others  do 
not.  YOUNGERS  &  CO. 

Geneva,  Nebraska. 

I  grew  the  Wonderberry  very  successfully  from  seed 
bought  from  John  Lewis  Childs.  They  were  given  care¬ 
ful,  attention  and  watched  carefully;  part  of  them  were 
transplanted  and  part  of  them  left  in  the  original  place 
of  planting.  They  grew  luxuriantly  and  more  like  their 
father  every  day.  I  Itecame  suspicious  of  their  resem- 
bance  to  the  nightshade  and  compared  them  frequently 
and  could  find  no  difference  exxcept  one  had  a  ridge  on 
th©  stalk  and  the  other  was  smooth.  The  berries  grew 
in  great  profusion,  far  more  than  shown  in  your  picture, 
and  were  nasty  and  sickening,  without  any  taste.  Chil¬ 
dren  usually  eat  anything,  but  “bucked”  on  them  after 
the  first  trial.  I  had  them  chopped  up  because  the 
wav  they  grew  1  was  afraid  they  would  become  a 
pest.  P.  H.  LEVY- 

Grimes  Co.,  Texas. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Two  persons  were  suffocated  to  death 
July  14  in  the  burning  of  the  Evans  building  at  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  The  loss  is  $25,000.  .  .  .  Up  to  July  14,  the 

Chicago  Tribune  recorded  114  persons  killed  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  a  result  of  Independence  Day  cele¬ 
brations . Inly  14  there  were  numerous  riots  at  the 

mills  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  at  McKees 
Rocks,  six  miles  below  Pittsburg,  Pa.  At  least  one 
hundred  persons  were  injured  in  pistol  fights,  by  stones 
or  clubs.  The  disorder  is  due  to  a  strike.  The  strike 
is  the  result  of  dissatisfaction  which  dates  from  the 
reopening  of  the  plant  five  months  ago,  after  being 
closed  on  account  of  the  panic.  At  that  time  all  wages 
were  cut,  but  the  men  were  told  that  the  cut  would 
be  temporary.  According  to  the  men  the  wages  instead 
of  being  restored  have  been  cut  still  further.  Them  the 
“pool"  system  of  payment  was  inaugurated  where¬ 
by  men  are  employed  in  gangs  without  being 

told  what  wages  they  are  to  receive.  At.  the 

end  of  two  weeks  a  sum  is  apportioned  to  each  pool 

and  divided  among  the  men  in  it.  According  to  this 
plan  it  is  said  that  skilled  mechanics  have  been  re¬ 

ceiving  $13.75  for  twelve  days’  work.  Another  grievance 
of  the  men  is  the  failure  of  the  company  to  repair  the 
checking  clock  which  registers  the  hours  of  labor  put 
in  by  each  man  or  to  assume  responsibility  for  its  al¬ 
leged*  incorrect  notations.  The  men  declared  that  the 

clock  is  so  irregular  that  they  lose  several  hours  each 

week  and  that  frequent  demands  that  it  lie  repaired 
have  been  met  with  refusal.  The  State  Constabulary 
was  called  out  to  check  the  disorder,  which  was  still 

continuing  a  week  later.  The  workmen  are  largely 
foreigners.  .  .  .  Wyatt  II.  Ingram,  Jr.,  trust  officer 

of  tin;  Hibernia  Banking  and  Trust  Company,  the  largest 
bank  in  New  Orleans,  was  arrested  July  14  charged  with 
the  embezzlement  of  $100,000  from  the  hank.  .  .  . 

July  15  the  five  story  building  at,  (lie  northeast  corner 
of  Eleventh  and  Market  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  col¬ 
lapsed.  killing  eight  persons  aud  burying  twenty-eight 
others.  All  the  dead)  were  men  who  had  been  working 
on  the  building  which  was  undergoing  repairs.  Among 
the  injured  who  were  taken  to  hospitals  were  a  number 
who  had  been  walking  on  the  sidewalk  and  who  were 
caught  beneath  the  bricks,  mortar  and  timber.  The 
collapse  was  caused  by  the  swinging  of  a  heavy  iron 
beam  against  the  wooden  shoring  which  supported  the 

upner  stories  of  the  building.  For  several  weeks  the 

building  has  been  undergoing  repairs.  Three  upper 
stories  were  supported  by  wooden  timbers  until  the  iron 
sub-structure  should  be  put  in  place.  It  was  in  raising 
one  of  the  iron  beams  that  the  wooden  supports  were 
knocked  away.  .  .  .  After  a  trial  at  Memphis.  Tenu., 

lasting  23  days  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  Marcellus 

Rinehart  and  other  night  riders  charged  with  tiie  mur¬ 
der  of  Rufus  Hunter,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  highly  re¬ 
spected  in  the  dark  tobacco  district  of  Montgomery 
county,  Tennessee,  returned  a  verdict  July  17  acquitting 
three  of  the  defendants  aud  finding  Rinehart  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  with  mitigating  circum¬ 
stances.  'Plie  three  acquitted  must  still  face  a  charge  of 
conspiracy,  out  of  which  it  is  alleged  the  killing  grew. 


Hunter,  a  man  of  excellent  standing,  was  called  lo  his 
front  door  on  the  night  of  June  8,  1908,  and  riddled  with 
shot  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold,  tiie  assassins  crying  that, 
he  had  talked  too  much.  Hundreds  of  shots  were  fired 
into  ids  dwelling  after  he  fell,  bis  wife  and  daughters 
lying  quaking  in  their  beds  while  tiie  fusillade  was  on. 
As  (lie  men  were  masked  recognition  of  voices  and  con¬ 
fessions  made  later  proved  factors  in  the  trial,  Rinehart 
at  least  appearing  to  have  been  known. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — ’Pile  Summer  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Mountain  Lake  Park  July  30  to  August  2.  A  number 
of  interesting  speakers  have  been  secured,  including  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  of  the  II.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  S.  L.  Lupton  of  Virginia,  S.  W. 
Moore,  president  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  others. 

In  the  Georgia  State  Senate  July  12  the  House  resolu¬ 
tion  requesting  Georgia’s  representatives  in  Congress  to 
favor  legislation  denying  the  mails  to  the  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges  was  referred  to  Hie 
Agricultural  Committee.  The  House  resolution  urging 
Congress  to  require  (lie  National  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  supply  statistics  as  to  stocks  of  cotton  on  hand 
in  mills  and  factories  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  An¬ 
other  House  resolution  which  was  adopted  called  upon 
the  Governor  to  get  Luther  Burbank,  if  possible,  to  in¬ 
clude  cotton  in  his  investigations  of  plant  life. 

An  outbreak  of  anthrax  was  recently  reported  near 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  but  it  is  believed  that  tiie  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  now  has  the  disease  under 
control.  One  man  died  from  the  disease,  being  infected 
by  raw  hides. 

THE  PAYNE-ALDRICII  TARIFF  BILL, — Through 
Senator  La  Follette,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  lias  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress  an  analysis  of  the  increases  and  decreases  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill.  Summarizing  this  analysis,  Mr. 
La  Follette  says  that,  “according  to  the  figures  supplied 
by  the  bureau,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  upon 
the  basis  of  tiie  importations  of  1907,  leaves  unchanged 
the  duties  upon  imports  of  tiie  value  of  $450,106,037,  or 
64.65  per  cent.  Duties  are  Increased  upon  imports  of 
the  value  of  $149,716,619,  or  21.51  per  cent.,  while  the 
decreases  affect  imports  of  the  value  of  $96,369,019,  or 
13.84  per  cent.  The  average  incrcs.se  of  the  entire  bill 
is  5.65  per  cent.”  As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimates  of  Chairman  Payne,”  the  Senator 
says,  “the  increases  upon  the  basis  of  the  importations  of 
1906  affected  imports  valued  at  more  than  $98,000,000, 
while  the  decreases  affected  imports  valued  at  less  than 
$46,000,000.  Unless  the  rates  of  the  lull  are  greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  conference,  the  bill  should  be  vetoed,  as  in  its 
present  form  it  is  a  violation  of  the  promise  made  to 
the  people  to  generally  reduce  existing  rates.” 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  held  at  the  White  House 
July  15  the  tariff  bill  conferees  will  write  into  tiie  tariff 
measure  a  provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  bonds  for  tiie  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  total 
cost  of  canal  construction.  Col.  Goethals,  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Canal,  has  estimated  that  the  limit  of 
cost  will  be  $397,000,000,  and  under  the  authority  to 
be  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bonds  to 
that  amount  may  lx>  issued  by  the  Secretary  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  working  balance  of  the  Treasury  is  dwind¬ 
ling  and  a  deficit  is  threatened.  It  was  with  this  state  of 
affairs  in  mind  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
drafting  the  tariff  bill  inserted  a  provision  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $40,000,000.  which  amount  when  realized  was 
to  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  take 
the  place  of  tin  eual  amount  paid  for  the  property  of 
tiie  new  Panama  Canal  Company  under  the  canal  con¬ 
struction  act  of  June  28.  1902. 

OBITUARY. — Samuel  William  Johnson,  professor  emer¬ 
itus  of  agricultural  chemistry  at  Yale,  died  at  his  home 
in  New  Haven  July  21,  aged  79  years.  He  was  born 
in  Kingsboro,  Fulton  county,  N.  Y..  July  3,  1830.  In 
1855  he  went  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  for 
forty  years  was  the  leading  agricultural  chemist  at 
Yale.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Connecticut  Board 
of  Agriculture,  was  the  organizer  of  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  in  1877  and  its  first  director, 
which  office  he  held  for  twenty-two  consecutive  years. 
He  wrote  many  books,  the  best  known  of  which,  “How 
Crops  Grow,"  being  used  extensively  in  England  and 
America,  and  having  been  translated  into  German, 
Swedish,  Italian.  Japanese  and  Russian.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  was  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
in  1878 :  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
since  1866.  and  associate  fellow  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  one  time  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  He  is  survived  by  bis  wife  aud  one 
daughter. 


MILCH  GOAT  BREEDERS  MEET. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Milch  Goat 
Keepers’  Association  was  held  on  July  5,  at  the  home  of 
one  of  its  pioneer  members,  Milo  N.  Wooding,  at  North 
Haven.  The  attendance  was  small,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
scattered  residences  of  the  members,  but,  despising  not 
the  day  of  small  things,  the  event  was  carried  out  with 
the  same  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  if  a  thousand  had 
been  present.  The  Wooding  farm  is  one  of  about  30 
acres,  situated  near  a  hilltop,  and  presenting  a  com¬ 
manding  view  of  tiie  picturesque  valley  to  the  westward. 
The  morning  was  spent  in  examining  I  lie  farm,  and  its 
Guinea  fowls  and  other  poultry,  and  its  small  herd  of 
native  milch  goats,  about  which  the  chief  interest  cen¬ 
tered.  Mr.  Wooding,  several  years  ago,  became  interested 
in  the  milch  goat  as  a  producer  of  rich  milk  for  domestic 
uses;  and  his  family  have  grown  attached  to  their  minia¬ 
ture  cows,  which  are  affectionate  creatures,  and  which 
are  kept  tethered  to  prevent  their  browsing  in  forbidden 
spots.  At  noon,  the  members  partook  of  a  generous  colla¬ 
tion,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Wooding  and  her  daughters,  and 
the  company  was  then  entertained  by  a  demonstration 
test  of  goats’  milk,  made  by  the  president  of  the  society, 
George  W.  Smith,  of  Melrose,  who  explained  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  the  technics  of  the  Babcock  test,  and  the  particular 
uses  of  the  several  instruments  employed  in  conducting  it. 
The  sample  of  milk  analyzed  was  drawn  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Wooding,  from  a  goat.  At  the  conclusion  of  t'-e  test, 
Mr.  Smith  announced  that  he  had  never  analyzed  better 
milk:  the  percentage  of  fat  present  being  nusitally  large. 
The  figures  wore  as  follows :  Milk  fat.  6.4  per  cent.  ; 
solids  not  fat,  8.2  per  cent  :  total  solids.  14.63  per  cent. 
Mr.  Smith  stated  that  goats’  milk  is  superior  to  cows’ 
milk,  ordinarily,  in  content  of  fat  and  in  percentage  of 
total  solids,  and  that  where  it  is  known  and  appreciated 
it  is  in  great  demand,  being  sold  at  the  present  time  at 
10  cents  a  glass  in  the  drug  stores  of  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
where  consumptivevs  especially  seek  its  nourishing  sus¬ 
tenance.  The  silly  prejudice  against  goats,  he  said,  will 
ultimately  be  overcome  in  this  country,  and  the  useful 
animals  become  as  important  a  part  of  our  live  stock  as 
they  already  are  in  Europe. 

Secretary  Alfred  Dixon,  of  West  Hartford,  reported 
that  the  society  enters  upon  its  second  year  with  29  mem¬ 
bers,  residing  in  15  States  and  territories,  and  that  their 
personnel  includes  farmers,  ladies,  clerks,  physicians,  min¬ 
isters.  merchants,  and  one  court  judge.  One  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  Herbert  Spencer  Greims.  of  New  York  City,  has  be¬ 
come  a  devoted  milch  goat  fancier,  and  on  his  hilly  300- 
acre  farm  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  ho  has  lately  installed,  at 
very  large  expense,  a  herd  of  22  Swiss  and  German  goats, 
most  of  them  of  the  noted  Toggenburg  breed,  which  in 
their  native  country  sometimes  yield  as  high  as  six  or 
seven  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  The  association  has  a  free 
goat  sale  bureau,  to  facilitate  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
milch  goats;  but  the  demand  for  the  animals  is  so  far 
Iteyond  the  sunnly  that  some  are  now  on  the  waiting  list 
who  wish  to  nnrci’Hse.  but  cannot  find  the  stock.  A  pure¬ 
bred  Toggenburg  doe,  in  lactation,  is  worth  about  $100  in 
this  country.  Alfred  dixon. 
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Woman  and  the  Horn 

From  Day  to  Day. 

VALEDICTORY. 

Lay  me  low,  my  work  is  done, 

I  am  weary,  lay  me  low. 

Where  the  wild-flowers  woo  the  sun, 
Where  the  balmy  breezes  blow, 

Where  the  butterfly  takes  wing, 

Where  the  aspens,  drooping,  grow. 
Where  the  young  birds  chirp  and  sing- 
I  am  weary,  let  me  go. 

I  have  striven  hard  and  long 
In  the  world’s  unequal  fight, 

Always  to  resist  the  'wrong, 

Always  to  maintain  the  right. 

Always  with  a  stubborn  heart, 

Taking,  giving  blow  for  blow ; 

Brother,  I  have  played  my  part, 

And  am  weary — let  me  go. 

Stern  the  world  and  bitter  cold, 

Irksome,  painful  to  endure; 

Everywhere  a  love  of  gold, 

Nowhere  pity  for  the  poor. 

Everywhere  mistrust,  disguise, 

Pride,  hypocrisy,  and  show ; 

Draw  the  curtain,  close  mine  eyes, 

I  am  weary,  let  me  go. 

Other  chance  when  I  am  gone 
May  restore  the  battle-call, 

Bravely  lead  the  good  cause  on 
Fighting  in  the  which  1  fall. 

God  may  quicken  some  true  soul 
Here  to  take  my  place  below 
In  the  heroes’  muster  roll — 

I  am  weary,  let  me  go. 

Shield  and  buckler,  hang  them  up, 

Drape  the  standards  on  the  wall, 

I  have  drained  the  mortal  cup 
To  the  finish,  dregs  and  all  ; 

When  our  work  is  done,  ’tis  best, 

Brother,  best  that  we  should  go — 

I  am  weary,  let  me  rest, 

I  am  weary,  lay  me  low. 

— Adam  Lindsay  Gordon. 

* 

The  Woman’s  Home  Companion  tells 
about  a  small  girl  who  showed  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  elephant’s  feelings 
on  her  first  introduction  to  that  im¬ 
posing  animal.  She  was  a  wee  scrap 
of  a  thing  just  three  years  old,  but 
with  the  soul  of  a  heroine  shining  out 
of  her  great  brown  eyes.  It  was  her 
first  visit  to  the  zoo,  and  the  babel  of 
queer  noises  and  rows  of  strange  beasts 
might  well  have  daunted  her  baby 
heart.  But  she  scorned  to  seetn  afraid. 
Only  when  they  approached  the  tower¬ 
ing  form  of  the  elephant  did  she  draw 
back. 

“I’m  not  goin’  too  close,  papa,”  she 
whispered;  “I  might  scare  him!” 

* 

A  southern  method  of  serving 
squash  is  to  boil  or  steam  till  tender, 
drain  and  mash  smooth.  Then  add  to 
a  pint  of  squash  one  rounding  teaspoon 
of  minced  onion,  two  rounded  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  minced  cooked  ham,  a 
saltspoon  of  pepper  and  the  same  of 
salt.  Melt  a  large  teaspoon ful  of  but¬ 
ter  in  a  frying-pan,  add  the  seasoned 
squash,  and  stir  and  cook  until  it  dries 
off ;  then  pile  in  a  hot  dish,  and  serve 
with  a  little  chopped  parsley  sprinkled 
over  the  top.  Sometimes  the  squash  is 
seasoned  with  butter,  cream,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  then  stirred  in  a  hot  sauce¬ 
pan  until  it  dries  off,  after  which  it  is 
piled  in  a  dish,  with  croutons  of  fried 
bread  around  it. 

* 

We  are  asked  every  year  by  rural 
women  for  information  about  hospital 
training  as  nurses.  Country  girls  with 
fine  physique  and  practical  home  train¬ 
ing  seem  especially  useful  in  such 
work,  but  there  are.  many  who  feel  that 
they  cannot  take  the  long ,  course  of 
training.  They  may,  however,  become 
what  are  known  as  trained  attendants 
by  taking  a  brief  course,  such  as  is 
given  in  New  York  by  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association.  Such 
attendants  are  paid  from  $8  to  $15  a 
week,  with  maintenance ;  they  usually 
have  the  care  of  aged  or  feeble  per¬ 
sons,  or  those  whose  condition  is  not 
sufficiently  acute  to  require  a  fully 
trained  nurse.  Tn  addition  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  care  of  the  patient,  such  attendants 
.assist  in  domestic  duties,  such  as  the 
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k  patient’s  meals,  etc.  Sometimes  the 
work  is  hard,  sometimes  it  is  easy;  in 
any  case  it  gives  respectable  employ¬ 
ment  to  efficient  women  of  domestic 
training,  and  often  insures  competent 
care  in  a  case  of  prolonged  invalidism 
where  the  patient’s  circumstances  do  not 
permit  a  trained  nurse  at  $20  or  $25  a 
week. 

* 

The  farm  girl  who  has  just  finished 
high  school,  and  who  is  now  trying  to 
adjust  herself  to  everyday  duties — 
what  about  her?  The  first  year  out  of 
school  is  often  a  rather  trying  time  for 
young  people;  they  have  not  yet  ad¬ 
justed  themselves  to  life  as  they  find 
it,  and  they  miss  the  stimulus  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  school  life.  If  they  have 
done  well  in  their  studies,  and  become 
prominent  in  youthful  activities,  they 
often  acquire  a  sort  of  e  otism,  harm¬ 
less  enough,  but  sometimes  a  disturb¬ 
ing  element  in  family  life.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  settle  down  to  humdrum  labor, 
without  any  strong  incentive.  A  good 
many  girls  who  should  find  room  for 
their  energies  at  home  are  turned  to¬ 
wards  business  life  in  the  city  during 
the  first  year  after  leaving  school. 
When  their  education  has  been  entirely 
in  lines  calculated*  to  prepare  them  for 
teaching  or  commerce,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the  work  of  a  farm  house¬ 
hold  does  not  seem  specially  interest¬ 
ing.  Apart  from-  a  wiser  system  of  ed¬ 
ucation — toward  which  we  move  rather 
slowly — the  home  itself  must  be  the 
strongest  influence  against  youthful 
discontent.  Where  each  member  of 
the  family  has  duties  to  perform  and 
rights  to  be  respected,  so  that  each  one 
is  necessary  to  the  whole,  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  interests  drives  away  personal 
discontent,  and  should*  also  give  valu¬ 
able  training  in  thrift  and  industry. 

♦ 

Loose-fitting  jumper  blouses  are  of¬ 
fered  for  girls’  and  young  women’s  va¬ 
cation  wear.  They  are  practically  iust 
like  the  blouses  sailors  wear,  and  are 
not  confined  at  the  waist  at  all,  merely 
cut  off  half-way  between  the  hips  and 
knees,  and  finished  with  a  narrow  hem. 
The  blouse  slips  on  over  the  head,  be¬ 
ing  without  any  fastenings,  and  is  cut 
down  at  the  neck,  finished*  with  a  wide 
sailor  collar.  It  is  cut  in  two  pieces, 
front  and  back,  with  or  without  an  ap¬ 
plied  yoke;  the  sleeves,  which  have  the 
fullness  at  the  wrist  stitched  in  narrow 
plaits,  are  joined  to  the  blouse  with  a 
flat  lapped  seam,  stitched  on  the  out¬ 
side.  It  is  usually  made  of  white  duck 
or  linen,  with  blue  linen  collar  and  cuffs 
trimmed  with  white  tape;  at  the  left 
side  is  a  little  slot  pocket  lined  with 
blue  linen.  A  black  silk  handkerchief 
or  tie  is  knotted  under  the  collar  sailor 
fashion.  The  blouse  is  put  on  over  the 
skirt  like  a  sweater,  and  left  uncon¬ 
fined  at  the  waist.  Its  advantage  is 
the  freedom  it  gives  to  the  arms  in  all 
sorts  of  athletic  sports.  Of  course  it 
may  be  belted  under  the  skirt  if  de¬ 
sired.  “Middy”  blouses  are  a  modifier^ 
sailor  (waist,  very  pretty  for  young 
girls’  wear.  An  ordinary  shirt  waist 
pattern  having  the  wide  Gibson  plait  at 
the  shoulder  and  no  other  fullness,  is 
used.  The  material  is  fine  white  lawn 
or  India  linen.  The  neck  is  cut  in  a 
point  and  a  sailor  collar  attach :d,  the 
waist  buttoning  down  the  front.  Both 
collar  and  turn-back  cuffs  are  trimmed 
with  a  half-inch  strap  of  cadet  or  navy 
blue  linen,  and  a  patch  pocket  at  the 
left  side  is  finished  in  the  same  way. 
This  makes  a  trim  little  waist  to  wear 
with  a  white  linen  separate  skirt;  of 
course  it  is  belted  in  like  any  shirt 
waist.  A  good  many  of  the  nice  linen 
skirts  this  season  are  finished  with  an 
attached  belt  of  the  same  material, 
hooking  under  a  pointed  end  at  back 
or  front,  where  the  skirt  is  fastened. 
The  belt  is  finished  with  stitching  or 
buttons,  and  is  more  tailored  in  effect 
than  a  separate  girdle. 
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Quickly-Made  Ice  Cream. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
article  about  “Uncle  Rufus’s  Cold 
Frame,”  page  663,  and  heartily  approve 
of  it.  As  Aunt  Martha  says,  ice  cream 
is  easy  to  make  if  you  have  things 
ready.  Another  point  is  you  don’t  have 
to  make  a  custard  to  have  fine  ice 
cream.  We  have  found  the  following 
makes  delicious  cream :  One  quart  milk, 
one  pint  heavy  cream,  one  teacupful 
granulated  sugar,  flavor  to  taste.  This 
will  fill  a  two-quart  freezer.  We  freeze 
it  in  eight  minutes. 

MRS.  H.  B.  J. 


Pickling  Pointers. 


Some  queer  statements  are  found  in 
published  recipes,  and  the  housewife 
needs  to  keep  her  “thinking  cap”  in 


working  order  and  reason  things  out 
for  herself.  As  an  instance,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  a  high-grade  magazine  the 
writer  saw  this-  “The  least  quantity 
of  water,  even  a  wet  spoon,  put  into 
the  pickle-jar  will  spoil  its  contents.” 
Yet  every  expert  pickle-maker,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly,  dilutes  vinegar  that  she  deems 
too  strong,  and  would  hesitate  to  trust 
the  keeping  qualities  of  a  “pickle”  that 
could  be  spoiled  by  a  few  drops  of 
water.  It  seems  a  simple  thing  to  com¬ 
ment  on,  but  just  simple  things,  very 
often,  prove  stumbling  blocks  to  .the 
inexperienced  or  unthinking. 

Most  pickling  recipes  are  good,  as 
given,  but  there  is  no  hard-and-fast 
rule  governing  the  work  and  most  of 
them  may  be  modified  to  suit  varying 
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tastes.  Less  of  the  spices  called  for, 
or  the  substitution  of  other  kinds 
means  nothing  more  than  a  variety  in 
the  pickle  supply,  and  the  changed  re¬ 
cipe  may  produce  the  finest  results. 

Tn  making  brine  pickles  some  put  a 
layer  of  cucumbers  and  a  layer  of  salt, 
alternately,  letting  the  brine  form  with¬ 
out  adding  water.  Personally,  the 
writer  prefers  to  make  a  brine  that  will 
hold  up  an  egg  and  put  the  pickles  in, 
each  day,  as  gathered — stirring  them  up 
well  each  time.  Rock  salt  is  best  for 
any  kind  of  brine,  and  the  common 
“barrel”  salt  is  better  than  the  finer 
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grades  prepared  for  the  table— because 
the  coarser  salts  are  purer.  In  putting 
pickles  in  brine  a  scum  soon  begins  to 
form.  This  comes  from  a  gum  in  the 
cucumbers  and  is  unpleasant  when 
handling  the  pickles.  After  all  the 
cucumbers  are  in  the  brine,  let  stand 
a  short  time  and  then  wash  them  and 
put  into  a  fresh  brine  Cucumbers  may 
be  taken  from  the  brine;  soaked  in 
water  (changed  each  day)  until  fresh 
enough  to  be  palatable  and  then  put 
into  a  pickle,  sweet  or  sour  and  spiced 
or  unspiced.  A  few  may  be  prepared 
as  needed,  but  it  saves  a’ lot  of  bother 
if  all  that  have  been  in  brine  can  be 
freshened  and  pickled  at  one  time. 
They  may  be  put  into  crocks,  or  in 
cans— of  which  there  will  be  plenty 
emptied  by  mid-winter,  or  earlier. 
Good  recipes  are  to  be  found  on  every 
hand,  so  but  few  will  be  given  here, 
but  this  one  (well  tested)  is  worthy 
an  annual  appearance. 

Mix  together  eight  ounces  ground 
mustard;  four  ounces  ground  ginger; 
one  teacupful  of  salt,  and  wet  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  a  little  cold  vinegar. 
Add  this  paste,  two  ounces  of  celery 
seed,  a  few  whole  cloves  and  a  few 
pieces  of  horse-radish  to  two  gallons 
of  vinegar  and  boil  for  10  or  15  min¬ 
utes.  Into  this  pickle  put  the  fresh¬ 
ened  cucumbers,  or  those  just  picked 
from  the  vines,  and  in  a  few  days  they 
are  ready  for  use.  Beans,  tiny  onionsj 
green  tomatoes,  radish  pods,  or  any¬ 
thing  usually  put  into  mixed  pickles 
may  be  put  in.  The  onions,  beans, 
cauliflower  and  similar  things  should 
be  parboiled  for  a  few  minutes  before 
being  put  into  the  pickle. 

Very  often  cucumber  pickles  get 
wrinkled  and  tough  with  no  seeming 
cause  for  it,  but  a  chemist  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  statement  that  if  saccharine 
is  used  instead  of  sugar  this  will  not 
happen,  the  cucumbers  staying  plump 
and  fresh  looking.  An  ounce  of  sac¬ 
charine  is  equal  to  four  pounds  of 
sugar  and  a  tablespoon  ful  will  sweeten 
a  gallon  of  vinegar.  If  this  is  true 
(and  it  comes  from  high  authority)  it 
seems  a  better  method  of  securing 
plump,  smooth  p:ckles  than  the  use  of 
alum,  which  many  object  to  on  the 
score  of  healthfulness. 

1  he  “dill  pickles”  that  were  favorites 
in  grandmother’s  day  are  the  fad  of 
the  present  time — and  deservedly  so — 
and  either  of  the  following  methods 
will  give  good  results.  This  first 
method  is  the  one  used  in  preparing 
pickles  for  commercial  purposes.  Put 
freshly  picked  cucumbers  (two  or 
three  inches  long)  in  cold  water  and 
let  soak  for  24  hours.  Brush  with  a 
vegetable  brush  to  remove  the  little 
black  spines,  then  pack  in  a  crock,  or 
keg,  putting  a  layer  of  grape  leaves  and 
a  layer  of  cucumbers  until  the  crock  is 
full — or  all  the  cucumbers  packed. 
Put  a  few  sprigs  of  dill  with  each  layer 
of  leaves  and  a  few  over  the  top  layer. 
Cover  with  plate,  cloth,  and  weight, 
and  then  fill  the  crock  with  a  fairly 
strong  brine.  Wash  the  cloth  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  the 
pickles  will  be  ready  for  use.  Another 
way  is  to  mix  two  quarts  of  cider 
vinegar  and  four  quarts  of  soft  water 
(pure  rain  water  if  available).  Into 
this  put  a  pint  of  salt;  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  mixed  spices  and  a  generous 
handful  of  dill.  Put  this  pickle  in  a 
crock  and  add  cucumbers  each  day. 
Treat  as  in  the  former  method.  A  few 
sprigs  of  dill  put  into  any  sour  pickle 
(for  cucumbers),  no  matter  what  re¬ 
cipe  it  is  made  by,  yvill  give  the  dill 
flavor  that  so  many  people  relish. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  plain  guimpe  is  a  useful  pattern, 
always  in  demand.  The  guimpe  is  made 
with  fronts  and  hacks.  There  is  a  casing 
arranged  over  the  waist  line  in  which 
(apes  are  inserted  to  regulate  the  size.  The 
long  sleeves  are  in  one  piece,  fitted  by 
means  of  darts.  The  full  sleeves  are  gath¬ 
ered  into  hands  whichever  length  is  used. 
When  the  high  neck  is  desired  the  regula¬ 
tion  stock  finishes  the  edge.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(8  years)  is  1%  yards  21  or  24.  1% 
yards  32  or  1%  yards  44  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  6361  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 

The  pretty  little  frock  shown  in  No. 
6368  is  made  with  blouse  and  skirt.  The 
blouse  consists  of  the  front  and  hack  por¬ 
tions  and  the  skirt  is  made  in  one  straight 
piece.  The  blouse  is  gathered  and  the  skirt 
is  plaited  and  the  two  are  joined  by  means 
of  the  belt,  while  the  front  of  the  skirt  is 
extended  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  blouse. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (10  years)  is  4%  yards  24, 
3%  yards  32  or  3%  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  %  yard  27  inches  wide  and  6%  yards 
of  banding  for  trimming.  The  pattern 
6368  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 
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Crumb  Coffee  Cake. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  for  the 
crumb  covering  found  on  bakers’  coffee 
cake,  here  is  a  recipe,  and  the  cake 
with  which  I  use  it:  Cream  a  lump  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg  with  a  cup 
of  brown  sugar,  add  a  tcaspoonful  of 
cinnamon  and  one  cup  of  flour.  Be¬ 
fore  going  further  take  from  this  mix¬ 
ture  a  large  spoonful  for  frosting  for 
the  cake.  Add  to  what  remains  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cloves,  a  cup  of  sour  milk, 
a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
tablespoon ful  of  hot  water,  a  cup  of 
seeded  raisins,  and,  if  needed,  more 
flour.  Put  into  a  pan,  sprinkle  the  top 
with  the  reserved  frosting  and  bake. 

EAST  BETHANY. 


Work  With  the  Hands. 

Times  have  changed  indeed,  since  the 
little  Puritan  maiden,  the  minute  the 
child  sat  down  to  rest,  was  admonished 
to  get  her  knitting,  the  good  wife  say¬ 
ing,  ‘‘You  can  rest  just  as  well  knit¬ 
ting.”  History  tells  us  that  this  eight- 
year-old  child  was  already  an  expert 
knitter,  having  had  a  share  of  this  part 
of  the  family  work  to  do  for  some 
years.  Nowadays  it  is  unusual  to  find 
a  child  of  that  age  who  can  knit  at  all, 
or  indeed  do  anything  useful.  We  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  the  les¬ 
sons  of  industry  and  thrift  our  ances¬ 
tors  early  taught,  are  by  us'  sadly  neg¬ 
lected.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  I  think. 
There  is  genuine  pleasure  to  be  had 
from  working  with  our  hands.  It  is 
with  a  real  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
the  little  folks  finish  a  top,  or  a  “shin¬ 
gle”  boat,  or  a  dollie’s  dress  all  by 
themselves,  and  they  should  take  the 
same  pride  in  their  sewing  of  blocks, 
or  lessons  in  carpentry.  Knitting 
seems  to  be  a  comparatively  easy  task 
for  little  fingers,  but  tries1  sadly  the 
patience  of  older  pupils.  Just  to  take 
the  stitch  is  not  so  very  difficult,  but  to 
keep  them  from  dropping,  and  the  yarn 
from  splitting,  and  to  do  smooth  even 
work,  takes  time  and  practice,  and  the 
constant  oversight  of  some  one  expe¬ 
rienced  is  necessary  during  the  first 
lessons'.  One  little  girl  learned  to  knit 
by  making  a  long  strip  of  plain  work, 
eight  stitches  wide,  and  when  she  had 
finished  a  many-colored  piece  some  five 
feet  in  length,  she  joined  the  strip  and 
fastened  on  some  bells  and  gave  the 
“lines”  to  her  little  brother  to  play 
horse  with.  The  hoy  was  ambitious  to 
learn  how  to  knit  too,  hut  has  failed  as' 
yet  “to  get  the  hang  of  the  needles,” 
though  he  has  knit  yards  of  the  round 
cord  made  through  a  spool,  by  slip- 
ing  stitches  from  three  pins  driven 
half  way  into  the  spool.  Another  child 
learned  to  crochet  by  making  a  long 
strip  for  “lines”  about  eight  stitches 
wide. 

Piecing  blocks  and  garden  work  are 
pleasant  tasks  for  little  folks.  The  boys 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  saw,  ham¬ 
mer  and  nails,  and  fashion  for  them¬ 
selves  darts,  boats,  kites,  etc.  I  think 
it  a  good  plan  to  let  the  girls  learn  the 
use  of  these  tools  too,  and  it  won’t 
hurt  the  boys  to  sew  and  knit  and  cook 
either.  One  reason  why  the  farm  is 
an  ideal  place  to  bring  up  children  is 
because  there  is  opportunity  for  health¬ 
ful  exercise.  The  hoys,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  should  help  their  father  and 
the  girls  their  mother. 

Isn’t  it  better  to  teach  our  children 
to  be  independent  and  do  for  them¬ 
selves  and  others  as  much  as  possible, 
than  to  .take  the  opposite  course,  as  so 
many  fond  parents  do,  of  even  spend¬ 
ing  their  time  amusing  the  fretful, 
spoiled  children,  who,  having  always 
been  waited  upon  and  entertained  from 
their  cradles,  have  the  idea  that  their 
parents  exist  only  for  their  pleasure. 
Many  busy  mothers  will  argue  that 
they  have  no  time,  and  that  the  child¬ 
ren  make  more  work  than  they  help. 
Our  ancestors  found  time  to  teach  their 
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children  to  work,  and  farm  and  house¬ 
hold  labor  has  been  wonderfully  light¬ 
ened  since  their  day.  It  is  not  a  good 
argument,  our  saying  that  the  children 
make  poor  help.  Their  good  is  what 
we  should  think  of,  and  it  is  a  duty 
we  owe  to  them  to  bring  them  up  to 
work,  so  that  they  will  he  well  fitted 
to  do  their  part  in  life.  The  incapable, 
idle  young  folks  are  not  the  ones  who 
succeed.  _  f. 

Everyday  Items. 

What  is  more  repulsively  untidy  than 
cooking  utensils  mended  of  leaks  by 
having  a  bit  of  cloth  drawn  through  the 
hole !  Yet  I  have  often  been  glad  that 
an  old  lady  showed  me  how  a  basin  or 
pan  might  thus  be  made  watertight. 
“What,  one  of  my  best  little  pails  used 
for  soap  grease !”  I  had  protested  and 
the  reply  had  been  that  the  old  bucket 
leaked.  “Wash  it  and  bring  it  to  me,” 
the  old  lady  had  commanded,  and  stand¬ 
ing  hv  I  had  seen  her  hold  the  old  pail 
to  the  light  to  see  how  large  a  leak  was 
to  he  dealt  with.  Selecting  a  bit  of  new 
cloth  from  the  scrap  basket  she  had  cut 
a  small  half  square,  frayed  out  one  of 
its  corners,  then  waxed  and  twisted  it 
exactly  as  she  would  have  prepared 
woolen  yard  intended  to  he  threaded  in¬ 
to  an  ordinary  needle.  When  thus  made 
ready  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  thread 
the  hit  of  cloth  into  the  hole,  draw  it 
through  just  as  far  as  possible  and  then 
cut  off  what  could  he  clipped  away  on 
both  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  pail. 
Since  that  day  we  have  not  been  an¬ 
noyed  by  leaks  in  the  pans  that  hold 
table  scraps  for  the  poultry,  or  by  a  lack 
of  small  basins  to  hold  milk  for  the 
pussies  at  the  barn,  or  drink  for  the  set¬ 
ting  hens  put  in  jail.  Nowhere  but  on 
a  farm  could  such  mending  find  legiti¬ 
mate  uses  so  often,  but  what  sort  of 
knowledge  does  not  come  handy  about 
the  farm? 

The  bondage  of  a  stiff  linen  collar 
while  working  in  the  kitchen  is  hateful 
to  me,  yet  I  like  to  look  neat  even  in 
the  forenoon.  So  this  is  how  I  com¬ 
promised.  In  the  drawer  of  mv  dress¬ 
ing  case  was  a  folder,  well  stocked  with 
top  collars,  some  colored,  but  not  much 
faded,  some  having  eyelets- worked  in 
the  ends  wherfc  pin  pricks  had  made 
holes,  some  good  as  new,  and  all  still 
pretty  in  my  eyes,  but  all,  of  course, 
now  out  of  date.  But  I  cut  a  length  of 
two-inch  black  satin  ribbon  just  long 
enough  for  a  collar  after  the  ends  were 
slanted  a  trifle  and  hemmed.  Thirteen 
inches  at  top  and  nearly  14  on  the  Lower 
edge  is  right  for  my  neck.  When  a  top 
collar  is  pinned  upon  this  and  a  small 
cravat  bow  of  three-quarter-inch  black- 
satin  ribbon  worn  at  its  joining  in  front, 
no  more  comfortable  collar  can  be 
found.  One  can  omit  the  how  and  use 
two  small  collar  pins  in  front  and  an¬ 
other  to  fasten  the  ribbon  to  the  blouse 
in  back  if  preferred.  Such  a  neck  dress¬ 
ing  is  cooler  than  the  high  starched  linen 
collar  fashion  ordains  for  morning  wear 
and  more  easily  laundered.  I  wash  my 
black  ribbons  by  themselves  now  and 
then,  pressing  while  still  damp. 

PATTI E  LYMAN. 


Muffins  and  Gems. 

Sweet  Cream  Drops. —  (Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald). — One  cup  granulated  sug¬ 
ar,  one-half  cup  sweet  cream,  beaten 
together  with  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt, 
and  one  teaspoon  of  flavoring  extract. 
Add  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  whites  and 
yolks  separately.  Sift  one  large  cup  of 
flour  and  two  gently  rounded  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder.  Beat  this  into  the 
mixture  (lightly)  and  drop  into  little 
gem  tins  which  have  been  well  greased. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  and  serve  while 
warm. 

Rye  Muffins.— Two  cups  of  rye  flour, 
one-half  cup  white  flour,  one-half  cup 
of  any  cereal  left  from  breakfast,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful 


salt  and  one-half  yeast  cake  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  and  three-quarter  cups  of 
water  or  milk.  Beat  well  and  let  rise 
over  night.  In  the  morning  beat  down, 
put  in  gem  pans,  let  rise  one-half  hour 
and  bake  twenty  minutes. 

Coffee  Buns. — One  and  one-Kalf 
pound  of  well-sifted  flour,  four  ounces 
of  lard,  four  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  one  saltspoonful  of  grated 
nutmeg  and  the  same  of  ground  mace. 
Rub  all  well  together  in  a  baking  bowl, 
make  a  hole  in  the  middle,  into  which 
pour  one  cupful  of  warm  water,  with 
one  compressed  yeast  cake  dissolved 
therein.  Make  it  into  a  sponge  with  a 
cupful  of  warm  milk.  When  the  sponge 
has  risen,  knead  the  buns,  using  enough 
warm  milk  and  water  (half  and  half) 
to  make  a  firm,  not  too  st'ff,  dough. 
Allow  to  rise  in  a  warm  place  over 
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For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Get  better  value.  Save  money. 
Deal  with  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
ail  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur- 
chase.long  time  of  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  GO. 

BOX  1075,  BA1NBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


GENFINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  III*- 
K  I  GUT  PIANOS— Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Stein- 
ways  from  $350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up:  9  Krakauer 
from  $250  up:  7  Knabes  from  $260  up;  3  ChiekeringB 
front  $260  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights 
$75  up;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about 
haif.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Cash  or  easy 
monthly  payments.  Lyon  &  liraly,  02  Adams  St., 
Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere  on  approval. 


night.  Then  turn  the  dough  on  to  a 
well-floured  baking  board,  and  roll  out 
into  a  sheet.  Squeeze  the  salt  from 
two  ounces  of  butter  and  lay  the  butter 
in  little  dabs  over  the  sheet  of  dough. 
Fold  over  and  roll  out  three  times,  till 
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99,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  tlie  gods 
grind  slow  lint  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  hut,  you  can  stop  their 

1  8with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


the  butter  is  thoroughly  worked  into 
the  dough.  Then  roll  out  in  a  large 
sheet,  over  which  sprinkle  a  generous 
portion  of  currants  (about  two  coffee 
cupfuls),  which  h  ve  been  well  washed 
and  picked  over.  Now  roll  up  the 
dough  in  the  same  'form  as  a  jelly  roll 
and  cut  it  in  slices  about  one  inch 
thick.  Lay  these  on  warm  baking 
sheets,  and  let  them  stand  near  the  fire 
from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  the 
longer  the  better.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  hot  oven  about  twenty  minutes. 
As  soon  as  they  are  done  wash  with 
an  icing  made  of  one  cupful  of  pul- 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
"V.  iqio  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

Finest  (luarmntceil  A*  ■#  fh  &  n  “V 

1910  Models  to  £ 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
190S  &  1001*  Models  -  (P«0 

all  of  best  makes  V*  * 

BOO  Second  Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,  O  ^  ICO 
good  as  new .  V  V  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 
We  Ship  On  Approval  i without  a 

cent  deposit .  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRUAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brafees,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  otter.  W rite  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  Chicago 
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verized  sugar  and  half  that  quantity  of 
water,  with  a  saltspoonful  of  ground 
cinnamon  or  any  preferred  flavoring. 
Serve  these  cold,  without  butter.  Very 
good. 

Graham  Gems. — Put  in  a  bowl  one 
cupful  of  wheat  flour,  two  cupfuls  of 
best  graham  flour,  one-half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  tablespoonful  sugar; 

stir,  then  mix  in  two  tablespoon fuls  of 
shortening;  add  buttermilk  or  sour 

milk  to  make  a  soft  batter  that  will 

drop  easily  frPm  the  spoon ;  dissolve 
a  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  hot  water,  add  and  beat 

the  batter  vigirously.  Pour  into  well- 
greased  and  heated  gem  pans  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven  twenty  minutes.  These 
are  very  tender,  quickly  made  and  re¬ 
quire  no  eggs.  Often  a  little  butter¬ 
milk  or  sour  milk  will  be  on  hand 
when  sweet  milk  is  not  available. 

Velvet  Muffins. — Stir  to  a  cream  two  I 
tablespoon  fuls  each  butter  and  sugar. 
Add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  one  cupful 
of  milk,  one  scanty  quart  of  floor  sifted 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  and  a  quarter  teaspoon  of  salt. 
Beat  until  light  and  bubbly,  though  the 
batter  must  be  quite  stiff,  and  turn  at 
once  into  the  muffin  pans,  which  should 
be  hot  enough  to  hiss  as  the  batter  goes 
in.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Queen  Cream  Biscuits. — Two  cupfuls 
of  sifted  flour,  half  a  cupful  of  cream, 
two  teaspoon  fuls  of  baking  powder, 
one  of  sugar,  a  half  saltspoonful  of 
salt.  Mix  the  flour,  sugar,  salt  and 
baking  powder  together;  then  add  the 
cream  and  one  well  beaten  egg,  mixing 
all  together  with  a  silver  knife.  Handle 
the  dough  as  little  as  possible  while 
making  it  into  small  round  cakes.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  for  about  ten  minutes. 
This  quantity  will  make  a  dozen  bis¬ 
cuits. 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  <teep  or 
shallow  wells  m  any  kind  of  tod  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Mrong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


51,500  M,M>E  CIDER 

Write  for  Free  Catalog.  Describes 
and  illustrates  our  line  of  the 

ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  10  to 
400  barrels  per  day. 

Hand  or  power. 

Presses  for  nil 
purposes.  Also 
Steam  Evapora¬ 
tors,  Apple-Butter 
Cookers,  Vinegar  Generators 
and  everything  for  the 
and  Vinogar  -  maker, 
can  show  you  how  i 
clear  profit  can  bo 


Cider  Presses  in  thoW or-  . 


HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO.,  137  Lincoln  Are.,  Ml.  Gilead.  Ohio 
Or  Roam  119  L  39  Coittamlt  SI..  Now  York 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  M.-ehlnery  Co..  609  Cortland!  Bldg..  New  York 


GIDER 


and  all  inachitiery  for 
making  fruit  juices,  etc. 
Most  reliable  and  econ¬ 
omical.  Catalogue  free. 

The  BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 


PRESS  CO. 


312  Water  Stroot, 
Syracuse,  fj,  Y, 


WEALTH  IN  SOUTHERN  FARMS 


Southern  farms  keep  the  bank  account  healthy. 
Crop  after  crop  in  a  single  season  the  rule.  For 
real  profit  buy  a  farm  in  Tidewater  Virginia  or 
Carolina.  Climate  just  right.  Early  markets. 
Best  prices.  Good  railroad  facilities.  Finest 
trucking  lands  in  the  wotld.  No  irrigating  or 
fertilizing.  Living  cheap.  Lands  on  easy  terms. 

Write  F,  L.  MERRITT,  Land  and  Indust'L  Ant.,  Norfolk  and 
Southern  Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  V a. 


iimiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiBiiin 

Stylish  and  Becoming 

Dresses  made  of  such  beautiful  cot¬ 
ton  dress-goods  as  Simpson-Eddystone 
Shepherd  Plaids  have  the  air  of  ele¬ 
gance  that  accompanies  ni^cli  more 
costly  material.  These  superior  cali¬ 
coes  do  not  fade  with  repeated  wash¬ 
ing.  Standard  for  over  65  years. 

Ask  yourdcaler  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn't  them  write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don't  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generation)  fll 
Simpsons  have  made 

SM- 


wREG.U.S.PAT.0FE,rf4 

EDdystoNl 

PRINTS 

F  ounded  1842 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


PRIZES  FOR  GRADE  CATTLE. 

Editorially,  on  page  628  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  reference  is  made 
to  the  $400  prize  offered  by  the  New 
York  State  Fair  for  the  best  four  grade 
cows,  and  suggestions  are  asked  for  as 
to  how  they  should  be  judged.  I  would 
say  first,  although  a  little  aside  from  the 
particular  point  at  issue,  that  a  grade, 
strictly  speaking,  should  be  from  a  pure¬ 
bred  sire.  Too  often  I  find  grade  cows 
brought  into  the  ring  for  me  to  judge, 
which  might  be  almost  anything,  so  far 
as  their  appearance  i's  concerned.  Doubt¬ 
less  they  have  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
particular  breed  they  are  supposed  to  be 
graded  from,  but  it  is  so  mixed  that  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  may  have  some  value  as 
profitable  dairy  cows,  they  are  of  little 
worth  to  breed  from  in  building  up  a 
herd  of  high  grades.  The  Saratoga 
County  Fair — where  I  have  judged  for 
several  years — insists  that  all  grades  be 
from  a  pure  blood  sire,  and  the  quality 
of  tlie  grades  shown  there  has  been  ma¬ 
terially  enhanced  thereby.  An  animal 
which  is  the  product  of  the  union  of  two 
purebreds,  is  a  cross-bred,  and  not  a 
grade,  and  should  never  be  shown  as 
such. 

Again  I  find  many  fairs  that  are  very 
careful  about  classifying  pure  bloods, 
when  it  comes  to  grades,  allow  Jerseys, 
Ayrshires,  and  sometimes  even  Iiol- 
steins  and  Durhams  to  compete  in  one 
class.  No  one  could  properly  decide  be¬ 
tween  such.  I  certainly  cannot.  If  there 
is  any  merit  in  grades,  and  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  it  is  to  build  up  a  herd  from  a 
purebred  sire,  that  are  uniform  and  ap¬ 
proach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pure¬ 
bred,  in  every  particular.  Most  farmers 
must  improve  their  herds  that  way,  if  at 
all,  because  they  have  not  the  money 
to  spare  to  buy  good  females  that  are 
registered,  to  make  a  dairy.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  it  would  appear  as  if  any 
grade  was  eligible  to  enter  for  this 
prize.  Certainly  only  true  grades — those 
from  a  pure  blood  sire — should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  compete.  When  I  judge  grades 
I  first  consider  how  nearly  they  approach 
the  purebred  in  form  and  color.  Next 
their  individual  points  of  merit,  which 
should  make  them  valuable  for  profit¬ 
able  production.  To  judge  solely  on  in¬ 
dividual  merit,  they  need  not  be  grades 
at  all,  just  cows.  Then  one  must  needs 
judge  as  he  would  in  selecting  one  for 
a  business  herd.  To  me  it  would  make 
a  mighty  sight  of  difference,  whether 
I  wanted  a  cow  to  give  simply  a  large 
amount  of  milk  or  one  to  give  me  but¬ 
ter  fat,  and  the  character  of  the  farm 
on  which  I  was  to  keep  them.  For  one 
purpose  a  Holstein  grade  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  another,  one  from  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Island  breeds,  or  still  another, 
perhaps  an  Ayrshire.  Hence  I  do  not 
believe  any  man  could  render  a  just 
verdict,  however  honest  he  might  be, 
in  judging  this  class,  if  grades  of  sev¬ 
eral  breeds  are  to  be  shown  together, 
unless  he  had  their  products  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  feed  they  ate,  before  him. 

I  think  first  there  should  be  a  sworn 
statement  in  each  case  of  the  milk  and 
butter  fat  yield  for  the  year  previous; 
for  how  long  they  had  been  fresh  prior 
to  the  fair,  and  what  and  how  much 
they  had  been  fed  the  month  previous. 
Then  the  judging  should  not  be  done 
until  the  fifth  day  of  the  fair,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  a  strict  account  kept  of 
their  feed  during  that  period,  as  well 
as  their  product  both  as  to  quantity  of 
milk,  butter  fat  and  other  solids.  With 
these  facts,  and  the  cows  before  him, 
the  judge  could  then  render  a  fair  de¬ 
cision,  and  every  cow  would  be  placed 
on  her  real  merit.  Surely,  if  it  is  worth 
while  to  offer  a  prize  of  this  magnitude 
at  all,  it  is  worth  while  to  carry  out  the 
work  in  a  way  that  really  means  some¬ 
thing,  although  much  more  trouble  and 


expense  is  entailed.  Only  as  our  fairs 
are  really  educational  is  the  immense 
amount  the  State  is  annually  spending 
on  them  in  any  degree  justified. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


THE  PRICE  OF  BUTTER  FAT. 

I  enclose  a  circular  of  a  Philadelphia 
firm,  dealers  in  cream.  We  ship  whole 
milk.  We  wish  to  know  whether  shipping 
cream  at  their  price,  26  to  30  cents  per 
quart,  and  having  skim-milk  to  feed  to 
pigs  is  more  profitable  than  shipping  whole 
milk  at  four  cents  per  quart.  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  the  farm?  Do  you  know 
whether  their  rating  is  good  or  not?  Do 
they  do  a  square  and  just  business?  We 
ship  about  400  quarts  of  milk  daily.  We 
have  iy2  horse  power  gasoline  engine. 
All  we  need  is  a  separator.  The  letter 
follows : 

“We  can  pay  you  for  hand  separator 
cream  according  to  ilie  actual  butter  fat 
test,  which  means  35  pounds  of  butter  count¬ 
ed  for  a  one-hundred-pound  can  tesiing  35 
per  cent  and  can  pay  at  the  prices  quoted 
for  New  York  extra  solid  packed  creamery 
butter  day  of  arrival,  prepaid  by  milk 
train,  boat,  baggage  or  express  delivered  to 
Philadelphia.  The  New  York  quotations 
are  now  26  cents  for  extra  creamery  solid 
packed  creamery  butter.  Five  100-pound 
cans  of  milk  testing  four  per  cent,  contain 
four  pounds  of  butter  each.  These  five 
cans  will  make  100  pounds  of  20  per  cent 
cream,  and  we  will  pay  for  it  as  20  pounds 
of  butter  at  the  price  of  New  York  quo¬ 
tations  for  extra  butter  now  26  cents, 
making  $5.20,  less  expressage,  say  -25  cents, 
$4.95,  which  will  be  equal  to  99  cents  a 
can  now  for  the  milk,  and  you  can  have 
the  skim-milk  sweet  and  fresh  to  feed 
your  calves  or  pigs.”  t.  b. 

Edgemont,  Pa. 

This  firm  states  in  their  circular 
letter  that  they  can  pay  for  separator 
cream  according  to  the  actual  butter  fat 
test,  which  they  explain  as  meaning 
that  a  100-pound  can  of  cream  testing 
35  per  cent  butter  fat  would  contain  35 
pounds  of  butter  or  a  100-pound  can  of 
20  per  cent  cream  would  contain  20 
pounds  of  butter,  and  they  agree  to  pay 
New  York  quotations  on  creamery  but¬ 
ter  or  (at  present)  26  cents  per  pound 
for  this  butter  fat.  Now,  a  100-pound 
can  of  35  per  cent  cream  will  make  41 
pounds  of  butter  instead  of  35,  which 
they  are  wiling  to  pay  for  according  to 
their  offer,  and  a  100-pound  can  of  20 
per  cent  cream  will  make  23)4  pounds 
of  butter,  because  butter  contains  only 
about  85  per  cent  of  butter  fat;  there¬ 
fore,  on  every  can  of  35  per  cent  cream 
you  sell  the  dealer  gains  six  pounds  of 
butter  at  26  cents  a  pound,  which 
amounts  to  $1.56  a  can,  and  he  gains 
3)4  pounds  of  butter  on  every  100-pound 
can  of  20  per  cent  cream,  or  91  cents 
per  can.  The  circular  does  not  state  that 
they  will  pay  for  the  cream  by  the  quart. 
It  only  states  that  they  will  pay  for  the 
butter  fat  it  contains  at  the  price  of 
butter.  Although  you  could,  no  doubt, 
use  the  skim-milk  to  good  advantage 
for  calves  and  pigs,  you  could  hardly 
afford  to  sell  cream  at  this  rate,  which 
figures  only  about  two  cents  per  quart 
for  four  per  cent  milk;  as  .you  say  you 
are  receiving  four  cents  per  quart  for 
your  milk  at  present,  you  would  be  los¬ 
ing  just  half  the  selling  price  of  your 
milk  and  gaining  nothing  but  the  skim- 
milk.  Milk  and  cream  should  always 
be  sold  according  to  the  butter  fat  they 
contain,  but  every  dairyman  should  be 
equipped  with  a  Babcock  milk  tester,  so 
that  he  may  know  the  exact  quality  of 
the  products  he  is  selling,  and  what  he 
should  receive  for  them.  e.  s.  greene. 


Lameness  in  Mare. 

I  have  a  mare  that  has  n  swelling  on 
one  of  the  hind  legs  (ankle).  She  is  five 
years  old  and  has  had  the  swelling  for 
3%  years.  When  a  year-old  filly,  she  was 
hadly  cut  by  barb  wire,  while  kicking  in 
play  at  horses  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  and  having  her  foot  caught  by  the 
wire,  and  dragging  a  considerable  distance 
along  it  before  she  could  loosen  her  leg. 
The  wound  caused  by  that  did  not  heal  for 
half  a  year,  and  after  healing  we  first 
noticed  the  swelling  on  the  other  hind  leg, 
which  causes  her  to  limp  very  badly,  so 
much,  in  fact,  that  we  cannot  use  her  to 
drive  or  do  any  work  at  all.  During  the 
Winter,  while  kept  in  the  stable,  she  did 
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not  limp  so  much,  most  of  the  time  not 
at  all,  but  she  still  had  the  swelling.  Since 
the  warm  weather,  we  have  her  on  pasture, 
and  her  limp  is  very  much  worse.  Do  you 
think  it  a  ringbone?  I  also  have  a  two- 
year-old  filly  that  is  getting  the  same  kind 
of  swelling  on  her  ankle,  but  does  not  limp. 
She  has  had  it  for  two  or  three  months. 
Could  you  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  help 
or  cure  for  the  mare  and  filly,  and  if  so 
in  what  way?  a.  l. 

Kentucky. 

The  common  seat  of  ringbone  is  the 
pastern  bone  below  the  fetlock,  and  we 
are  therefore  unable  to  say  if  ringbone  is 
present  in  this  case ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it 
possible  to  say  just  what  is  the  cause  of 
lameness.  As  the  ankle  joint  (fetlock 
joint)  is  swollen  and  apparently  the  seat 
of  the  lameness  it  would  be  well  to  have 
it  line-fired  and  blistered  by  an  expert. 
In  the  case  of  the  filly  it  would  be  best 
to  clip  off  the  hair  and  blister  repeatedly 
with  cerate  of  cantharides,  if  that  treat¬ 
ment  is  recommended  by  the  veterinarian 
called  in  to  do  the  firing.  Possibly  he 
might  prefer  soothing  applications.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  confident  advice  on 
lameness  cases  wthout  making  an  exami¬ 
nation.  a.  s.  A. 


Swollen  Joints. 

I  have  a  colt  about  five  weeks  old  which 
has  apparent  swelling  on  the  front  and 
outer  sides  of  both  knees,  they  have  been 
there  ever  since  the  colt  was  born.  On  ex¬ 
amination  they  appear  to  have  some 
sort  of  fluid  under  the  skin,  which  moves 
around  when  pressed  on ;  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  being  a  little  stiff  in  the  knees 
the  colt  otherwise  seems  all  right.  There 
is  no  veterinary  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance.  II.  F- 

Michigan. 

If  the  enlargements  are  hot  and  sore 
they  contain  pus.  and  will  have  to  be 
lanced  for  liberation  of  pus.  Such  ab¬ 
scesses  come  from  infection  of  the  navel 
at  birth  and  this  may  be  prevented  by 
having  the  foal  come  in  a  clean  place  and 
then  wotting  its  navel  at  birth,  and 
afterward  twice  daily;  with  a  1-500  solu¬ 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate  until  no  raw 
spot  can  be  seen.  If  the  enlargements  are 
not  hot  or  sore  simply  hand  rub  them 
thoroughly  several  times  a  day,  and  each 
other  day  rub  in  a  little  iodine  ointment. 

a.  s.  A- 


857.1  5  lbs., (equivalent  to  1000  lbs.  butter.) 


The  Monthly  Guernsey  Bulletin  and  information  regarding  the  breed  free  by  addreuing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Box  R.  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


We  have  just  received  our  second  importation  of 

Pure  Bred  Percheron  Mares 

and  they  are  the  finest  we  ever  owned.  Write  us 
for  description  and  prices.  HIGHLAND  VIEW 
STOCK  FARM,  O.  N.  Wilson,  Proprietor,  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa. 


-YEARLING  RAM,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWES 
AND  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


niipnpc  the  liJG  deep  fellows, 

UUnUvv  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  ana  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


WAHLK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. “fiL" 

istered  Bull.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,“N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood — In  the  last  volume 
of  the  Am.  Berkshire  Record  we  recorded  158  Berkshires  sold, 
which  was  40  more  than  any  other  breeder  in  the  U.  S.  This 
shows  a  growing  demand  for  Berkshires  of  our  breeding.  Write 
for  booklet.  H.  C.  A  II.  B.  HAKPKNDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

PIGS  — BOTH  SEXES. 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON. 

60  Wall  Street,  ....  New  York  City 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  of  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short-Horn 
Cows.  Rose  of  Sharon,  Ruby’s  Bright  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  anil  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan 263622, 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163673,  and  first 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1908.  The 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
C.  P.  WEST  A  SOX,  Box  86,  Bloomingbiirg,  O, 


Holstein-Frieslan  Bull  Calf  For  Sale. 

Sired  by  Royalton  Johanna  De  Kol,  No.  44696,  by  Sir 
Johanna  Gerben  De  Kol,  No.  40128.  whose  Grand  dam  was 
Netherland  Bessie,  No.  36997.  with  a  record  of  29  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days,  105  lbs.  in  30  days. 

Dam — Crown  Princess  I>e  Kol  Scluilling,  No.  83800, 
Grand-daughter  of  Zora  De  Kol,  No.  61616,  an  A.  R.  O.  cow 
with  a  record  of  82.5  lbs.  milk  in  one  day,  22.32  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  at  4  years  of  age. 

This  calf  was  born  Sept.  28.  1908,  is  nicely  marked,  largo 
and  thrifty.  Have  others  if  this  one  does  not  suit. 

For  prices  address 

J.  S.  CLIFFTON,  AlvorcUon,  Ohio. 


BULL  CALVES-- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ- 
unlity.  All  ure -from  officially  tested  <i;iinss,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  He  Kill’s  Sarcastic 
Lati.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  tired  Bui. I,  Carves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOI.STKIN  -  FKIESIAN 
BULL  CALF  FOR  SALK 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whoso  average 
A.  R.  O.  hacking  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  horn  April 
8th,  1909:  Dam.  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  98905,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  anti  will  be  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  he  does  not  interest  yon.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  MCA  DAM,  Prop, 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  18  cotvs,  17  heifers,  12  hulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  II.  C..  Courage  P.  S.  1813  II.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  II.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  HKI.TZ HOOVER. 
Smmyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
402  lbs.  fat  in  329  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ton  Heifer  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  ‘'Brightskle,” 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  161025. 


Test  330  lbs.  of  liutter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE.  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Ynil  Han’t  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  Uu  U  a  II  l  HIIUIU  youareg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  hoars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSOIM,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALF-Cboice  Yorkshire  and 

■  v  NLL  Chester  White  Pigs,  of  both 
sexes.  These  pigs  are  from  brood  sows  producing 
large  litters,  and  from  good  herd  boars.  Also  two 
selected  Yorkshire  boars  ready  for  service  and 
Yorkshire  gilts  old  enough  for  breeding. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  Clinton  County,  New  York 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGiiUY  FARM. Gettysburg, Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

J.  F.  O’HAliA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  ami  prolificacy,  'bend  for  booklet. 

J.  K.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


Registered  diiiupsnires  twes  aiui  Hams 

Inquire  of  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


Pfll  I  1C  Dll  DC — From  Imported  Stock, Actual  drivers, 
uULLiL  lUld  $6,  S8  and  S10  each.  No  better  in 
America.  Pedigrees.  Bkookside  Fakm.  Prospect,  Ohio. 


Hammond’s 


Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Merchants 

" Hammond’s  Cattle  Comfort” 

Trade  Mark 

Keeps  Cows,  Horses  or  Mules  free  from  Flies, 
Gnats  and  other  pests.  It  is  cheap  and  effective. 
For  pamphlet  on  “  Bugs  and  Blights  ”  write  to 


“Cattle  Comfort’ ’  HAMMONDS  SLUG  SHOT,  Fishkill  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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The  present  renting  or  tenant  system 
on  the  farms  in  our  country  is  extensive 
and  varied  in  its  operations.  The 
scarcity  of  good  help,  the  reluctance  of 
the  present  generation  of  young  men, 
born  of  American  parentage,  to  continue 
on  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers,  has 
brought  about  a  condition  of  affairs  en¬ 
tirely  at  variance  with  those  in  exist¬ 
ence  25  or  30  years  ago.  Then  the  far¬ 
mers  hereabouts  were  owners  of  the 
land  which  they  occupied,  and  tilled 
with  the  help  of  some  young  and  in¬ 
dustrious  foreigner,  who  was  willing  to 
work  for  a  steady  home,  a  chance  to 
learn  American  ways  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  wages.  Now,  it  is  fair  to 
estimate  that  three-fourths  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  occupants  of  our  farms  are  tenants, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  of  for¬ 
eign  birth,  and  who  have  acquired  a 
sufficient  amount  of  means  by  working 
for  others  to^enablc  them  finally  to  man¬ 
age  a  farm  on  their  own  account.  Many 
of  these  people  have  large  families  and 
do  not  hire  much  extra  help  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  season  of  the  year;  conse¬ 
quently  the  larger  part  of  the  percentage 
of  gain  is  kept  and  controlled  by  the 
family  for  the  family  good.  The  own¬ 
ers  of  the  farms  have  retired,  so  to 
speak ;  have  moved  to  town,  or  possibly 
have  built  themselves  a  home  on  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  old  farm  and  are  tak¬ 
ing  life  easy,  while  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  have  taken  up  with  other  occupa¬ 
tions  which  seemingly  hold  out  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  greater  reward  for  a  smaller 
amount  of  labor. 

The  tenant  system  operates  mainly  in 
two  ways ;  either  by  renting  the  land 
outright  at  so  much  per  acre  cash  rent, 
or  for  a  share  of  the  gross  income, 
which  is  usually  one-half.  Occasionally 
a  farmer  builds  a  tenant  house  on  his 
farm  and  hires  a  married  man  out¬ 
right  by  the  year.  When  the  owner  of 
the  land  has  no  desire  for  city  life  the 
latter  plan  is  productive  of  good  results, 
as  it  enables  him  to  keep  in  touch  with 
everything  pertaining  to  the  farm. 
Where  this  plan  is  followed  out  the  ten¬ 
ant  is  paid  from  $30  to  $40  per  month, 
and  is  given  use  of  the  house  free,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  garden  spot  and  pastur¬ 
age  for  a  cow.  Other  perquisites  may 
be  given  the  tenant,  depending  upon  the 
man  himself  and  the  resources  of  the 
farm.  A  good  reliable  steady  man  can 
always  make  a  better  arrangement  with 
his  employer  than  a  poor  one.  The 
cash  rentals  of  our  farms  range  from 
$4  to  $6  per  acre,  according  to  distance 
from  markets,  the  building  equipment, 
general  condition  of  soil  and  amount 
of  land  available  for  crop  rotation.  A 
farm  with  good  buildings  and  fences, 
land  in  good  productive  form,  and  with 
the  larger  per  cent  available  as  needed, 
will  always  command  a  higher  rental 
than  one  having  poor  buildings  and  con¬ 
siderable  land  which  can  be  used  only 
for  some  certain  purpose,  such  as  pas¬ 
turage  or  hay  cropping.  When  cash 
rent  is  paid  the  tenant  furnishes  every¬ 
thing,  cattle,  teams,  tools,  etc.,  keeps 
all  moneys  and  pays  all  bills  attendant 
upon  the  farming  operations.  Rents  are 
paid  according  to  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  Quarterly  payments  seem 
to  be  the  most  popular  term  in  paying 
cash  rents,  and  these  payments  are  not 
always  paid  in  advance.  Other  terms 
may  be  in  force  in  some  cases,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  landlord. 

When  the  land  is  rented  on  shares 
the  owner  of  the  farm  furnishes  the 
land  and  the  cattle,  and  gets  one-half 
or  the  gross  proceeds.  The '  cost  of 
teams  and  feed,  tools,  seed  and  harvest 
is  borne  entirely  by  the  tenant,  but  there 
are  some  landlords  who  will  pay  one- 
half  of  the  thrashing  bill.  The  cost  of 
renewing  or  freshening  up  the  herd  of 
milch  cows  is  divided  with  the  tenant. 
If  a  cow  is  no  longer  productive  she  is 


disposed  of  and  the  amount  needed  to 
supply  another  is  shared  equally  by  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant.  The  tenant  on  shares 
is  usually  allowed  milk  for  his  family 
use,  and  a  piece  of  ground  for  garden¬ 
ing  purposes.  In  many  cases  contracts 
may  be  drawn  which  allow  tenants  more 
privileges.  As  a  rule  our  farm  owners 
are  fair-minded  men  and  appreciate  a 
good  tenant  by  granting  him  special 
privileges,  which  a  poorer  one  could  not 
expect  to  get.  The  keeping  of  the  farm 
in  shape  is  a  requirement  insisted  on  by 
all  farm  owners,  no  matter  whether  the 
farm  be  rented  for  cash  or  on  shares. 
The  tenant  is  supposed  to  keep  fences 
and  buildings  in  as  good  repair  as  when 
taken  by  him,  the  landlord  furnishing 
new  material,  where  necessary,  to  ac¬ 
complish  this.  All  manures  must  be 
left  upon  the  farm,  and  all  reasonable 
methods  used  to  keep  the  land  in  a  good 
productive  form.  w.  c.  b. 

MANURE  SPREADERS  IN  COLORADO 

On  page  390  I  noticed  an  article  on 
the  manure  spreader.  I  would  like  to 
give  a  Colorado  man’s  experience,  as 
I  believe  it  a  good  thing,  worth  passing 
around  among  the  farmers.  I  have 
been  in  the  West  over  40  years,  and  to 
the  western  farmer  and  stockman  ma¬ 
nure  is  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance.  1'he 
practice  in  this  part  of  the  country  is 
to  build  corrals  to  hold  2,000  -to  4,000 
sheep,  to  put  the  sheep  in  at  night,  and 
stormy  days,  and  when  the  manure  gets 
two  or  three  feet  deep  to  move  the 
corrals,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  seen  in  that  condition  to¬ 
day  in  Lincoln  and  adjoining  counties, 
not  considered  of  any  value.  A  Ger¬ 
man  farmer  a  few  miles  from  Limon 
I  noticed  used  manure  freely  on  his 
garden  ground,  and  brought  the  finest 
cauliflower  and  cabbage  to  town  I  ever 
saw.  I  tried  the  same  thing  last  year, 
and  raised  cauliflower  that  I  sold  at 
eight  cents  per  pound,  which  brought 
at  the  rate  of  $500  per  acre.  I  consid¬ 
ered  hauling  manure  would  pay  on 
other  crops  also,  especially  Alfalfa,  but 
I  had  not  the  nerve  to  pay  over  $400 
for  a  spreader  to  experiment  with  as 
E.  C.  S.  did.  When  I  saw  a  spreader 
advertised  for  $69  I  ventured  to  pur¬ 
chase  one,  about  four  months  ago. 
This  was  the  first  spreader  ever  pur¬ 
chased  in  this  country,  and  has  proved 
a  great  labor  saver ;  it  spreads  evenly 
the  finest  dust  or  coarsest  manure 
mixed  with  cornstalks  and  hay.  On 
hard  ground  I  can  haul  and  spread  a 
full  load  of  heavy  manure  with  a  span 
of  mules  weighing  less  than  900  pounds 
each ;  on  plowed  or  soft  ground  I  put 
on  four  light  mules  or  a  heavy  span 
of  horses.  It  runs  easily  and  works 
like  a  charm.  It  is  quite  a  curiosity  to 
the  cowboys  and  natives,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  going  to  be  a  paying  invest¬ 
ment  for  me.  I  have  been  lending  it 
to  neighbors  who  would  not  have 
thought  of  hauling  manure  if  it  was 
not  for  the  curiosity  of  seeing  it  un¬ 
loaded  so  easily,  and  when  they  see  the 
results  will  do  more  of  it  and  improve 
the  country.  This  part  of  the  country 
is  being  quickly  transformed  from  a 
great  stock  range  into  a  rich  farming 
country.  Many  of  the  wealthy  men 
who  have  retired  from  business  and  re¬ 
side  in  costly  residences  in  Colorado 
Springs  and  Denver  made  their  money 
on  sheep  and  cattle  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Now  the  country  is  being 
settled  up  by  a  good  class  of  citizens 
who  have  been  renters  or  laborers  in 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  States,  who 
want  land  of  their  own,  and  in  time 
will  utilize  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
manure  that  were  looked  at  as  a  worth¬ 
less  nuisance  by  stockmen.  Our  soil 
is  rich,  but  lacks  humus,  and  although 
no  one  will  think  of  using  commercial 
fertilizers  for  years,  many  will  spread 
manure  oyer  the  ground  instead  of 
throwing  in  ravines  to  wash  away,  or 
in  large  heaps  and  try  to  burn  it  up. 


The  writer  expects  to  put  in  over  200 
acres  of  Alfalfa,  300  acres  or  more  of 
other  crops'  without  irrigation,  and  a 
good  lot  of  garden  truck  (this  season) 
on  new  ground  that  does  not  need  ma¬ 
nure,  and  will  likely  get  as  good  returns 
on  $15  per  acre  land  as  will  be  had  on 
some  of  the  high-priced  land  in  the 
East  where  fertilizers  are  used,  but 
cannot  expect  that  to  last  always — so 
will  commence  to  practice  early  on 
some  of  the  tricks  of  our  eastern 
friends.  w.  s.  pershing. 

Colorado. 


POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

I  find  the  White  Wyandotte  to  be  one 
of  the  best  paying  fowls  that  I  have 
ever  tried.  They  are  easy  to  raise  and 
with  ordinary  care  will  make  good  Win¬ 
ter  layers.  The  illustration  (Fig.  407) 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  size  and 
beauty  of  these  chickens.  The  eggs 
were  set  in  June,  and  every  one 
hatched.  We  raised  10  out  of  the  15. 
The  little  chicks  were  taken  to  a  shady 
grove  and  kept  there  until  a  few 
weeks  old,  when  they  were  allowed  to 
run  at  will.  They  were  fed  on  plain 
food,  such  as  cornmeal,  bread  crumbs, 
etc.,  were  given  plenty  of  clean,  cool 
water,  and  were  put  in  a  coop  at  night, 
anti  were  not  allowed  to  run  out  while 
the  grass  was  wet.  At  the  age  of  five, 
months  one  of  the  cockerels  weighed 
eight  pounds,  and  one  of  the  hens 
weighed  five  pounds.  They  began  lav¬ 
ing  just  after  Christmas,  and  showed  a 
good  egg  record.  We  are  still  raising 
the  White  Wyandottes  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  They  are  great  pets,  as  well  as 
paying  a  good  profit.  We  think  that 
anyone  raising  chickens  for  pets  or 
profit  could  do  no  better  than  give  them 
a  trial.  g.  t.  j. 

Delaware. 


Fencing  in  Sheep. 

Is  a  man  who  keeps  sheep  in  New 
York  State  obliged  to  build  his  neighbor's 
part  of  the  line  fence?  If  he  does  not,  is 
he  liable  for  damages  when  his  neighbor 
refuses  to  fence  against  sheep?  d.  b.  h. 

New  York. 

The  statutes  authorize  the  voters  at  a 
town  meeting  to  designate  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  legal  fence  for  that  town,  so  if 
you  will  refer  to  the  town  clerk  he  can 
give  you  what  his  records  show  on  the 
matter.  Town  Law  chap.  367.  Also 
write  your  neighbor  requesting  him  to  join 
you  in  building  a  sheep-proof  fence.  If 
the  records  of  t lie  town  clerk  give  you  no 
help  you  should  call  in  three  fence  view¬ 
ers.  who  are  empowered  to  build  a  suffi¬ 
cient  fence  and  apportion  the  cost. 

Scouring  Foal. 

I  have  a  colt  a  month  old  which  has 
scoured  for  about  two  weeks.  Have  been 
feeding  wheat  flour,  but  this  does  not  stop 
it.  Could  you  give  me  a  remedy?  Have 
been  feeding  the  mare  corn,  cornmeal, 
bran,  hay  and  very  little  grass.  h.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

Stop  feeding  the  mare  corn  and  let  her 
live  on  oats,  bran  and  hay.  Give  the  foal 
two  or  three  ounces  of  castor  oil  shaken 
up  in  milk  and  followed  two  or  three 
times  daily  with  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  salol  and  two  parts 
of  bismuth  placed  on  the  tongue  and 
washed  down  with  water  or  milk.  Keep 
mare  off  grass  until  foal  is  well.  Give 
tlie  above  doses  according  to  size  and  age 
of  foal  and  severity  of  case;  the  smaller 
doses  being  preferred  if  the  foal  is  small 
and  tiie  attack  a  mild  one.  See  that  the 
mare  does  not  lie  on  dirty  bedding.  Germs 
may  enter  the  foal  by  way  of  the  mouth 
when  it  is  allowed  to  suckle  from  a  con¬ 
taminated  udder.  It  therefore  is  well  to 
wash  tlie  mare’s  udder  twice  daily  with 
a  two  per  cent  solution  of  coal  tar  disin¬ 
fectant  and  also  wash  before  the  foal  is 
allowed  to  suckle  for  the  first  time. 

a.  s.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separators 
are  entirely  different  from  all  others 
— are  simple,  sanitary,  satisfactory. 


Mr.  St.John  Backus,  of  Sloan.Iowa, 
writes: — “I  bought  a  Tubular  “A” 
No.  6.  Before  buying  this  separa¬ 
tor,  I  tried  seven  makes.  None 
was  satisfactory,  so  decided  to 
try  your  Tubular.  I  found  it  more 
than  satisfactory  and  could  I  not 
have  returned  the  other  makes,  as 
I  did,  I  would  have  consigned 
them  to  the  scrap  pile.” 


Made  in  the  world’s 
greatest  separator  facto¬ 
ry.  Branch  f 
factories  i  n 
Canada  and 
Germany. 

Sales  exceed 
most,  if  not 
all,  others 
combined. 


Write  for 
catalog 
No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 
Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Winnipeg,  Can.  Portland,  Ore. 


Knocks  Out  7 


WE  MAVE  THE 

IE  A  [  ADJUSTABLE 
t£AL  STANCHION 


■  ADJUSTING  IRONS 

.  ■  * 

LOCH-OP£/i  CUP 

,'  ASb — 'NO  0THER 

:  Vfl  STANCHION  HRS  IT 


RDJUS  TlNGnlRONS  i 


rifioo  for  row’s  return, 
wrong  place. 


Adjusts  for  cow’s 
length.  Makes  stall 
long  if  cow  Is  long, 
makes  It  short  lr 
cowisshort.  Lock¬ 
ing  device  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  se¬ 
cure  ever  placed  on 
any  stanchion. 
Lock-O  pen  Clip 
holds  stanchion  In 
No  getting  of  head  la 


Write  for  Fine  Free  Book 

on  James  Adjustable  Stanchions  and  Automatic 
S. '(.cleaning  Mongers.  All  about  theModern 
C'OW  Stable — how  to  have  convenient,  sanitary, 
cemfcr’ahlp.  Many  fine  views  of  typical  dairy 
bares,  barn  plans,  fixtures,  etc.  Address  today 
THE  KE'IT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
130  King  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  WIs. 


j$f500to$5000aYea{ 

has  beon  made  by  hundreds 
of  people  operating  the 

“American”  Drilling  Machines 

There  is  no  business  in  the  world  where 
a  few  hundred  dollars  investment,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  energy,  will 
obtain  a  competency  so  surely  or 
Quickly  as  the  operation  of  an 
“American”  Well  Machine.  40 
years’  experience  and  59  regular 
styles  and  sizes  make  them  the 
world’s  standard. 

Complete  New  Catalog  FREE, 

The  American  Well  Works 

Gen’l  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

_  First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

Chas.  TS.  Corwin. (Export)  12-25  Whitehall  St..  N.Y. 


HENDRICKS  HAY  PRESSES 


You  have  seen  them  advertised  for 
years.  It’s  the  same  reliable,  reason- 
able-priced  press  that 
It  always  has  been. 
We  have  a  new  free 
catalogue  and  your 
name  on  a  postal 
mailed  to  us  will 
bring  rt  to  you. 
Ilendriebs  Hn>  Pr,«»  Co. 

Cornell  3L,  King  .toii|! 


DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD.  Is  made  especially  for  Orchard 
work.  It  will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine 
will  ent  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day.  It 
is  drawn  by  two  medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth 
one  foot  in  a  day.  and  can  be  set  to  move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at 
so  great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line 
of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true.  j  n  BIG 

All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  \  CROPS 

in  half  lap. 

The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  (he  Weight  Off  the  Horses’  Necks, 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

AVe  make  120  Mizes  und  styles  of  Dink  Harrow*. 

Every  machine  fully  warranted.  Entire  HUtinfaetlon 
guaranteed.  Send  for  I  RKR  Booklet  with  full  jmrtirulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Church  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  among 
my  chief  enjoyments.  w.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

You  are  printing  wore  truth  to  the  inch 
than  anyone  I  know.  j.  y. 

North  Carolina. 

If  you  printed  nothing  else  hut  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,”  I  would  want  your  paper. 

Washington.  J.  F.  c. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  The  Bubal  New-Yorker,  one  of  the 
best  farm  papers,  I  think,  published. 

Ohio.  L.  b.  y. 

Just  keep  punching  the  rogues,  and  give 
honest  business  a  chance.  Yours  for  a 
square  deal.  G.  w.  E. 

Illinois. 

I  send  you  to-day  one  new  yearly  sub¬ 
scriber  for  your  kindness  to  me  regarding 
the  Globe  Association.  w.  B.  s. 

Vermont. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  are  building  a 
monument  that  will  bring  good  fruit  long 
after  you  have  gone  to  your  linal  reward. 

Mississippi.  F.  M- 

Inclosed  find  money  for  another  year’s 
subscription.  If  there  ever  was  an  hon¬ 
est  paper  printed,  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  one. 

Washington.  H.  A. 

Even  if  your  paper  was  no  other  ac¬ 
count  (but  it  is  the  best;  I  take).  I  would 
take  it  if  it  was  only  to  reward  you  for 
your  noble  deeds  in  the  Dawley  case. 

Texas.  l.  o.  b. 

Were  your  fearless  exposure  of  frauds, 
quacks  and  swindlers  fully  known  through 
the  land,  it:  ought  to  bring  you  one  million 
new  subscribers.  d.  b.  g* 

Michigan. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  and 
although  I  have  obtained  sample  copies  of 
almost  every  other  agricultural  paper, 
there  isn’t  one  that  is  in  it  with  yours. 

Connecticut.  s.  N.  d- 

The  R.  N.-Y.  continues  to  come 
with  the  regularity  of  clockwork,  is 
highly  prized  in  Northern  Virginia,  and 
will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  it:  continues 
to  stand  up  so  squarely  for  farmers  and 
their  just  rights.  w.  m.  ic. 

Virginia. 

Of  all  the  papers  I  read,  and  I  read 
quite  a  number,  hone  suits  me  better  than 
The  Rural,  New-Yorker.  Why?  Because 
the  editor  takes  the  big  stick,  and  he 
lays  it  good  and  heavy  over  the  backs  of 
the  rogues  and  fakers.  Keep  it  up ;  more 
strength  to  your  good  right  arm.  M.  s. 

Wisconsin. 

Just  to  show  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
ments  that  reach  us  in  a  single  day,  and 
the  extent  of  territory  from  which  they 
come,  we  give  space  to  the  above  ex¬ 
tracts  of  letters  accompanying  subscrip¬ 
tion  renewals.  We  could  duplicate  them 
from  any  day’s  mail  now.  The  same 
continue  to  come  from  Florida  to 
Washington,  and  from  Maine  to  Texas. 
Publishers  are  usually  fond  of  printing 
testimonials  of  what  advertisers  say  of 
a  paper.  Such  expressions  are  not  with¬ 
out  value;  but  we  confess  that  we  have 
a  much  greater  pride  in  these  kindly 
words  from  subscribers.  We  never  before 
received  so  many,  nor  such  ardent  let¬ 
ters  of  approval.  With  an  army  of 
such  devoted  friends  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  speak 
their  sentiments,  we  feel  that  henceforth 
the  American  farmer  will  not  lack  a 
respectful  hearing. 

AVc  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  your  June  19  issue,  and  noto 
article  as  to  the  Temple  Pump  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  on  page  018.  If  more  publishers 
would  discriminate  in  their  advertising  and 
follow  up  frauds  of  this  kind,  they  would 
greatly  benefit  both  their  subscribers  and 
their  legitimate  advertisers.  Of  course 
purchasers  very  often  impose  on  machinerj 
manufacturers,  but  there  are  many  manu 
faeturers  who.  in  all  justice,  should  be  de¬ 
nied  the  right  to  advertise,  and  the  sooner 
publishers  learn  that,  it  is  to  their  profit 
to  protect  their  subscribers,  the  better.  We 
believe  the  gas  engine  industry  in  general 
is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  your  ef¬ 
forts  ns  far  as  they  apply  to  the  gas- 
engine  business. 

The  above  is  from  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  gasoline  engines  in 
this  country,  and  a  house  of  the  high¬ 
est  standing.  It  is  encouraging  to  find 
responsible  and  conservative  houses 
of  this  class  endorse  The  R.  N.-Y. 
policy  in  insisting  on  a  square  deal 
for  the  purchaser.  The  policy  is 
clearly  in  the  interest  of  every  house 
that  intends  to  live  up  to  its  represen¬ 
tations.  The  conservative  house  with 
a  reputation  to  maintain  will  promise 
only  what  it  can  perform.  The  other 
house  promises  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  that  will  insure  an  order.  In 
many  cases  the  excess  of  promises  takes 
the  order.  The  purchaser  gets  an  in¬ 
ferior  job  and  the  honest  house  shares 
disappointment  with  him  in  the  loss  of 
the  order.  In  many  cases  the  purchaser 
puts  up  with  his  disappointment.  In  some 
cases  he  may  not  discover  his  error  at 
all;  but  when,  as  in  several  cases  re¬ 
ported  by  customers  of  the  Temple 
Pump  Co.,  demand  is  made  that  the 


guarantees  made  to  influence  the  sale 
be  lived  up  to,  the  purchaser  begins  to 
discover  that  promises  and  guarantees 
are  good  only  when  made  by  houses 
that  respect  them.  No  farmer  in  one 
State  can  afford  to  go  to  another  State 
to  enforce  a  contract  in  the  courts. 
Considering  the  volume  of  trade  in 
farm  implements  and  machinery,  there 
,are  few  complaints  for  any  cause. 
Most  of  those  made  come  from  acci¬ 
dental  causes ;  and  the  manufacturer  is 
as  anxious  to  correct  them  as  anyone 
concerned.  In  all  our  experience  we 
never  had  a  case  where,  according  to 
our  understanding,  the  manufacturer 
made  such  unqualified  guarantees  be¬ 
fore  the  sale  and  so  completely  repudi¬ 
ated  them  afterwards  as  in  the  Temple 
Pump  Co.  case  with  Mr.  Leonard. 
When  honest  houses  and  honest  pub¬ 
lishers  stand  together  to  correct  such 
abuses,  their  united  influence  is  pretty 
sure  to  save  purchasers  annoyance  and 
expense. 

I  road  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the 
lines  In  reference  1o  the  Gardner  Nurs¬ 
ery  Company,  of  Osage,  Iowa.  Several 
years  ago  ,thoy  sent  me  a  rosy  list  of 
evergreen  trees,  fruits  and  bushes,  that 
they  agreed  to  send  me  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  if  I  would  only  pay  the  freight, 
charges,  package,  etc.,  and  plant  them  in 
a  conspicuous  place.  Their  prospectus 
looked  good  to  me,  and  I  sent  check  for 
the  teD  dollars  to  cover  cost.  I  received 
notice  from  them,  with  the  list  of  several 
hundred  trees,  bushes,  etc.  I  sent  a 
double  team  to  the  station  to  haul  them. 
I  got  a  surprise.  The  whole  lot  could 
be  carried  by  a  five-year-old  kid.  They 
were  seedlings,  the  majority  about  four 
to  five  inches  long.  Well,  my  gardener 
planted  them  and  nursed  them  carefully, 
but  they  all  went  dead.  They  also 
agreed  1o  send  me  a  number  of  barberry 
bushes  by  mail,  but  they  never  did.  I 
made  up  m.v  mind  I  was  stuck,  and 
dropped  it.  They  knew  a  good  thing,  so 
they  wrote  me  again  December  22,  190(5, 
and  followed  it  up  with  a  postal  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  January,  1907.  That  was  the 
limit.  I  wrote  them  the  following  letter: 

“You  surprise  me  by  trying  to  catch 
the  same  sucker  twice.  It  is  evident  that 
your  Mr.  C.  P.  Gardner  does  not  know 
of  the  fraud  your  company  is  perpetrating 
on  your  confiding  customers,  whom  you  mis¬ 
lead  with  plausible  letters.  I  am  not 
kicking  about  the  ten  dollar  William  you 
faked  out  of  me.  but  I  feel  sorry  for  the 
poor  customers  that  bought  your  stock  re¬ 
lying  upon  your  respectable  references,  to 
receive  what  you  claimed  to  furnish.  You 
handed  me  a  lemon  that  wHl  bear  fruit, 
but  not  profitable  to  you.  for  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Peninsular  Horticultural 
Society,  and  shall  take  great  pleasure  in 
reading  your  misleading  literature  at. 
every  meeting,  hoping  to  show  up  the 
greatest  nursery  fake  in  the  country,  and 
by  so  doing  I  expect  to  protect  many  poor 
people  who  cannot,  afford  to  lose  their 
hard-earned  savings  by  investing  in  stock 
that  is  worthless  and  will  not  grow  even 
if  planted  by  expert  gardeners.  The  stock 
you  sent  me,  which  I  paid  for  in  advance, 
was  planted  very  carefully  by  an  expert, 
and  if  you  are  in  the  same  condition  in 
three  months  as  the  “Blizzard  Belt 
Stock”  you  sold  me  was  in  that  time,  you 
will  be  too  dead  to  fake  anymore.” 

In  reply,  they  sent  a  credit  check  for 
$10  in  nursery  stock,  and  stated  that  if  I 
returned  the  check  to  them  they  would 
send  me  oilier  stock.  But  I  did  not  bite. 
I  enclose  the  credit  check.  Can  you  use 
it?  *  SET-DEN  S.  DEEMER. 

New  Castle,  Delaware. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.  complains 
that  we  are  unfair  to  them  in  publish¬ 
ing  complaints  of  this  kind.  Some 
people  think  that  the  farmer  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  prey,  and  any  attempt  to  cheek  the 
practice  of  leading  him  into  loss  by  de¬ 
ceptions  and  plausible  schemes  is  an 
interference  with  their  personal  affairs. 
This  kind  of  faking  has  gone  on  so 
long  unchecked  that  man}r  people  begin 
to  accept  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
cannot  quite  get  used  to  our  interference. 
While  the  farmer  had  no  spokesman  it 
was  easy  enough.  It  was  easy  to  get 
new  victims,  but  when  100,000  farmers 
get  on  to  the  scheme  -  it  soon  spreads, 
and  the  thing  will  not  work.  So  far 
from  being  unjust,  we  attempted  quietly 
to  get  these  people  to  reform  their  meth¬ 
ods  before  anything  was  published 
about  them,  but  they  chose  to  continue 
the  schemes,  and  we  found  complaints 
so  frequent  we  could  only  conclude  that 
farmers  were  not  getting  what  they  ex¬ 
pected  and  paid  for.  We  are  unable 
to  make  any  use  of  the  credit  check,  but 
if  the  company  will  redeem  it  in  cash, 
as  we  have  requested  them  to  do,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  forward  the  voucher 
to  them. 

Complaint  has  been  received  from 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  that  the  Howell  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  and  Cream  Co.  do  not  pay 
their  milk  bills  to  farmers  promptly  on 
dates  as  agreed  upon.  The  business  at 
Goshen  is  a  branch  of  the  main  house 
at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  which  has  good 
rating  and  satisfactory  form  of  credit. 
Handlers  of  farm  products  often  like 
to  do  business  on  farmers’  capital  by 
allowing  accounts  to  run  beyond  the 
rightful  time  of  payment.  The  plan 
affords  a  cheap  capital,  as  no  interest 
is  paid  on  the  lapsed  accounts.  If  this 
should  be  the  case  with  the  Howell 
Company,  payments  may  be  easily  en¬ 
forced  through  the  courts.  j.  j.  d. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Stiff  Colt. 

I  have  a  colt  that  got  stiff  across  the 
kidneys.  It  was  stiff  in  the  bind  parts 
for  about  two  weeks ;  then  it  seemed  to 
leave  and  go  to  the  left  front  leg.  It  is 
now  very  lame,  and  seems  to  be  swollen 
up  next  to  the  body.  The  skin  seems  to 
be  tight  on  its  back.  The  colt  is  about  six 
weeks  old.  It  seems  to  be  well  other  ways. 
It  eats  well  and  is  in  good  order.  Will  you 
please  advise  treatment?  j.  c.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mix  together  half  an  ounce  of  tincture 
of  echinacea  and  half  a  pint  of  water  and 
give  the  colt  of  this  two  teaspoonfuls  every 
four  hours  until  improvements  is  noted, 
and  then  less  often  until  well.  We  take 
it  that  the  colt  either  suffered  infection 
of  the  navel  and  has  secondary  abscesses, 
or  he  has  irregular  strangles.  In  either 
case  the  medicine  here  prescribed  will 
prove  beneficial,  but  if  abscesses  form  they 
will  have  to  be  opened,  the  pus  liberated 
and  the  disinfecting  solutions  injected. 
For  such  work  as  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ  an  expert.  a.  s.  a. 

Horse  With  Indigestion. 

Can  you  tell  mo  what  Is  the  matter  with 
my  horse?  He  has  an  unnatural  rumbling  in 
the  inside  at  times.  Sometimes  it  can  be 
heard  several  feet  away.  He  has  got  quite 
thin  in  flesh.  I  called  a  veterinary  but  lie 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
He  told  me  to  work  him  if  it  did  not  lame 
him.  And  I  have  done  so.  Bowels  seem  to 
be  too  loose;  kidneys  seem  to  be  all  right. 
Sometimes  he  appears  to  be  a  little  bloated. 
He*  eats  bis  grain  (cornmeal  and  middlings) 
well,  but  not  much  hay.  lie  Is  a  young 
horse.  Can  you  give  some  remedy?  b.  s. 

New  York. 

Stop  feeding  ground  feed,  as  it  is  causing 
the  trouble.  Have  his  teeth  attended  to  by 
a  veterinary  dentist  if  be  cannot  masticate 
food  properly.  Then  feed  whole  oats  and  a 
little  dry  bran  along  with  best  of  bay.  lie 
should  work  or  have  abundant  exercise 
every  day.  Have  him  clipped,  as  that  will 
greatly  help  to  improve  his  condition. 

Mange. 

I  have  a  very  nice  cat  and  a  fox  terrier 
dog.  The  cat  has  something  the  matter 
with  his  head.  There  seems  to  be  a  lot 
of  sore  spots,  and  bis  hair  is  coming  out. 
He  is  scratching  it  all  the  time.  I  am 
putting  vaseline  on  one  night  and  witch 
hazel  the  next,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  put  a  little 
sulphur  in  his  milk,  thinking  that  might 
do  some  good,  as  he  has  been  eating  raw 
meat  lately.  My  dog  licks  the  sores,  and 
I  am  afraid  he  may  get  it ;  he  is  coughing 
as  if  he  had  something  in  his  throat.  Will 
you  let  me  know  what  to  do?  Should  I 
keep  children  away  from  the  cat?  h.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

Isolate  the  cat  and  keep  children  from  it 
as  there  sometimes  is  danger  of  a  cat  giv¬ 
ing  diphtheria  to  children,  and  sick  cats 
therefore  should  be  avoided.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  symptoms  described,  however, 
that  would  suggest  diphtheria  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case.  Apparently  it  is  mange,  but 
may  be  eczema.  Wash  parts  clean  with 
soap  and  hot  water  and  then  apply  sulphur 
ointment  twice  daily.  Feed  on  milk.  The 
dog  licking  the  sores  would  be  apt  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  sores  and  keep  them  from  heal¬ 
ing,  but  would  not  cause  irritation  such 
as  might  lead  him  to  cough.  That  is  some 
incidental  trouble,  for  which  give  a  dram 
of  glyco-heroin  two  or  three  times  daily. 

Lame  Cows. 

We  have  had  three  cows  become  affected 
with  some  disease  Ibis  Spring  that  makes 
them  lame.  The  first  one  would  lie  on 
her  side,  and  act  as  if  in  great  pain  ;  then 
she  seemed  to  lose  the  use  of  her  bind 

legs.  The  animal  gave  a  good  mess  of 
milk  all  the  time ;  was  in  this  shape  about 
two  weeks.  Now  she  walks  again,  but  her 
bind  legs  seem  stiff,  and  she  has  fallen 
away  over  her  hips.  Her  appetite  has 

been  good  all  the  time.  We  have  two 

others  that  are  somewhat  stiff  in  the  hind 
legs,  but  not  so  bad.  They  have  been 
kept  in  a  clean,  comfortable  stable,  with 
exercise  each  day.  Fed  clover  hay  and 
corn  fodder,  with  a  grain  ration,'  com¬ 
posed  of  ground  oats  and  barley,  ground 
buckwheat  and  wheat  bran.  There  have 
been  several  others  in  this  vicinity,  who 
have  been  troubled  the  same  way  this 

Spring.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  be¬ 
fore,  and  would  like  to  have  you  give  a 

remedy.  i.  h.  b. 

Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  the  cows  tested 
with  tuberculin,  ns  tuberculosis  takes 
many  forms,  and  this  lameness  may  be  due 
to  its  presence.  The  test  cannot  possibly 
hurt  the  cows  in  any  way,  and  it  is  the 
first  thing  to  think  of  where  a  mvsterious, 
debilitating  disease  is  seen  in  cattle  that 
are  eating  plenty  of  nutritious  food.  At 

the  same  time  there  is  a  possibility  that 

the  cows  have  been  taking  ergot  in  the 

ground  barley  or  molds  in  the  elover  hay. 
Either  fungus  jvould  seriously  affect  them 
and  might  well  lead  to  stiffness  and  par¬ 
alysis.  It  is  a  ease  where  a  thorough 
investigation  will  have  to  be  made  by  an 
expert.  Meanwhile  stop  feeding  barley 
and  buckwheat  and  let  the  cows  live  main¬ 
ly  on  grass.  Bran  may  be  allowed. 

a.  s.  A. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide*  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ponltrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  19f>9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
liiforiiialiou.  Describes  Atid  illustrates  3:>  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  he  without  it.  Knst  Donegal  1’oultry  Yards, Marietta, I’a 


Cfl  BARKED  ROCK  HENS,  cheap.  Bred-to- 
lay  strain.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Ai.styne  &  .Son,  Kiuderhook,  N.  Y. 


Yearling  White  Leghorns< 

hatched  Spring  19(18.  iVirin  rajs 


stock. 


-S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
i  and  Ofowell  Barred  Rocks 
Spring  1908.  I'nrm  raised  straight  bred  utility 
WILSON  FARM  POULTRY  CO.,  Morristown,  N.  j. 


FflR  9AI  f-500  PURE  BRED  s c- WHITE  leghorns, 

rUn  OnLL  liens,  Yearlings.  They  are  good 
size  and  a  most  excellent  laying  strain.  Address 
G.  MONROE  WOOD,  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co..  N.  Y. 


W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnliani,  Mass. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  551 M M  EE,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  tt'&B?,;,: 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  153. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  dovoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 


Sunny  Slope  Farm  S.  G.  W,  Leghorns 

“WHICH  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED.” 

Wo  offer  Fine  Cockerels  from  our  1909  Breeding  Pens, 
at  Five  Dollars  each.  Also,  at  One  Dollar  each,  choice 
Cockerels  hatched  in  April  and  May  last,  from  selected 
yearling  mothers  whose  pullets’  records  in  flocks,  aver¬ 
aged  143  eggs  in  ten  months. 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  Grand  Yearling  liens, 
selected  for  size,  shape  and  great  laying  qualities,  at  Two 
Dollars  each.  Wo  will  sell  our  1909  Breeding  Hens  at 
One  Dollar  each.  These  have  produced  wonderful 
youngsters.  Reference  First  National  Rank. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  FARM,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN 


In  order  to  make 
room  for  3000  grow- 
jr.  » r  — ,  jr  n  ing  chicks  and  1000 
U  1)  o  1y  5  ducklings,  we  are 
forced  to  offer  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  bargains 
in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
also  Imperial  Pekm  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  batched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  season.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  in  large 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
in  vicinity  of  New  York  City- 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  THIS 

CARPET  SWEEPER 

If  you  send  us  a  Club  of  5  New 
Yearly  Subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Hand-rubbed  and  polished;  nickel-plated 
trimmings;  roller  bearings— making  sweeper 
run  easy:  a  simple  patented  Brush  Release 
allows  easy  removal  of  brush  without  spring¬ 


ing  or  bending  the  end-band.  The  brushes 
are  made  of  Chinese  bristles,  the  hardiest 
best  wearing  stock. 

A  HANDSOME,  SERVICEABLE, 
LABOR  SAVING  ARTICLE. 

Sent  express  paid  upon  receipt  of  $5.00  for  five  strictly 
new  subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  Vork  during  weekending 
J.ily  23.  I M0'J .  wholesale  except  wUere  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
-  iw  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  far  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton.  Washington..  Jefferson  Markets,  ete., 
:  nd  up-town  grocery  stores.  ■"Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
rises  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  6trictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTKIt 
W holesale 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb...  25  ©  27 

Good  to  Choice . 24  ®  2i> 

l/ower  Grades . 20  ®  .23 

State  Dairy,  best . 24  ©  .25 

Common  to  Good . 20  @  .22 

Factory . 16  ®  .1!) 

Packing  Stock . . 16  @  .18 


Retail 
.29©  .32 
270  .29 
21®  .25 
.26 ©  .28 
.23®  .25 
.20®  .22 


HULK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.41  per 
til  quart  can.  netting  2J|  cents  to 
shippers  in  the 26-oent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charge® . 

qt. 

.07® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Pull  Cream,  best... 

. 13 

@  .14 

.16© 

.18 

Common  to  Good 

. 10 

@  .12 

.15® 

.16 

Skims . 

®  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

I  -iricv  White,  doz . . , 

. 28 

©  .32 

.30© 

.36 

White,  good  to  choice.  .20 

®  .28 

.27® 

.30 

Mixed  Colors,  best 

. 26 

@  .27 

.28® 

.50 

Common  to  Good, 

. 18 

@  .20 

.20® 

.22 

BEANS 

M:i  rrow,  bu ........ . 

...  2.75 

©  3.10 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . . 

(a)  2.70 

Pea . 

@  2.75 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . . 

. . .  2.00 

©  2.50 

White  Kidney . 

....  2.10 

®  2.75 

qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

@  3.7.5 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 15  ®  .16 

Common  to  Good . 10  ®  .13 

Olds . 04  @  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  . 24  ®  .26 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy. . .  .08 hi©  .09  .14 


■  tJUIXJ.  ID  (iGVU.  .W  »vO  .VW'J 

Sun  Dried . 04  ®  .05 

Cherries . 13  @  .14  lb.  .20®  .25 

Raspberries .  .20  lb.  .22©  .24 

Huckleberries . 12  ®  .13 


Spinach,  bbl . 

Til  mips. 

@  .75  pk. 

.10® 

.20 

White,  bbl . 

Tomatoes, 

1.00 

@  1.50 

Del.  and  Md.,  crate.. 

.40 

®  .60 

Jersey . 

1.00 

©  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  broilers,  lb... 

.15 

©  .19 

Fowls . _ . 

.16 

©  .17 

Roosters . 

.10 

Ducks . 

.11 

.12 

Geese . 

.07 

@  .09 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  frozen,  best, 

.22 

@  .23 

.24® 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

®  .20 

23® 

.24 

Common  Bum . 

.12 

@  .16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  pair . 

.40 

®  .50 

Broilers, 31d.  to  pr.,  lb. 

,  .25 

©  .30 

Fowls . 

®  .16 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.16 

@  .17 

.18®) 

.20 

Squabs,  doz . 

LOO 

@  3. .50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  4.50  ©  6.70 

Bulls . 3.00  ©  4.50 

Cows . 2.00  ®  4.25 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  6.00  ©  9.00 

Culls . 4.50  ra  5.00 


Sheep,  100  lbs . 3.50  ©  4.60 

Lambs . 5.00  ©  7.75 

Hogs..  . 8.00  ©  8.50 

G  RAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu .  1.41 

No.  2,  Red .  1.42 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .75  ©  .79 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .55  ©  .62 

Rye . 90  ©  .91 

Barley . .68  <a>  .72 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  59  cents  to  81.00 
per  ton  leas. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton . 18.00  ©19-00 

No.  2 . . .16.00  ©IT.5U 

No.  3 . 1450  ©15.50 

Clover  Mixed . J4.00  ©  16.00 

Clover . 12.00  ©14.00 

Wild  Hay . .10.00  ©12.00 

Straw.  Rye . 19.00  ©20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00  ©  9.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 26®  ,27J>£ 

Fair  to  Good . 25©  2514 

Eggs,  Fancy . 29®  .30 

Good  to  Choice .  315©  .28 

Lower  Grades . 16®  .20 

Peaches.  Georgia . . . .  1.50©  3.00 

Huckleberries . 13®  .18 

Currants . .09®  .10 

Muskmelons,  crate  . .  1.25©  3.00 

Lettuce,  box . 30®  .50 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin .  .27®  28 

Lower  G  rades .  .23®  25 

Eggs .  .20®  25 


CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

Several  flocks  of  hens  in  our  locality 
have  cholera.  As  we  have  quite  a  nice  iittle 
flock  of  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  we  are  anxious 
to  keep  if  out  rather  than  to  try  curing 
them  after  it  gets  in.  I  think  there  must 
be  many  who  would  value  advice  on  the 
subject.  c.  s.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

All  birds  that  appear  “droopy”  or 
whose  droppings  are  watery  and  yel¬ 
lowish,  should  be  under  suspicion. 
Owing  to  the  contagious  nature  of 
chicken  cholera,  extraordinary  precau¬ 
tions  are  needed  to  prevent  its  spread 
through  a  community  when  it  once 
gains  a  foothold.  The  germs  may  be 
conveyed  by  water,  feed,  utensils,  the 
excrement  of  sick  birds,  or  anything 
that  they  come  in  contact  with.  Dead 
birds  should  be  burned  or  buried  deeply 
at  once;  droppings  burned  or  sprayed 
with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid;  the  yards  scraped;  and  all  yards 
and  buildings  disinfected  with  a  five  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water 
or  lime  wash.  The  germs  are  often 
carried  on  the  shoes  of  attendants; 
lienee  rubbers  should  be  worn  when  in 
the  pen  with  sick  birds  and  removed 
when  going  out.  All  new  birds  brought 
into  a  healthy  flock  should  be  isolated 
and  watched  for  at  least  a  week,  and 
every  part  of  the  poultry  runs  disin¬ 
fected  thoroughly.  If  the  odor  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  is  distasteful,  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  1  to  1,000,  or  any  other  stan¬ 
dard  preparation  may  be  used.  The 
important  features  of  prevention  are 
to  disinfect  thoroughly  and  at  once, 
and  to  look  closely  every  day  for  any 
birds  that  have  ruffled  feathers  or  ap- 


FKESH  FRUITS 


Apples,  new.  bbl . 50 

Pears.  T,e  Conte, bbl...  3.50 
Raspberries.  Red,  pi..  .05 

Black  Caps,  pt . 05 

Currants  qt . 04 

Blackberries . 06 

Cherries,  lb . 05 

Huckleberries .  418 

Gooseberries .  .07 

Plume.  N.  C  ,  crate _ 1.25 

Grapes,  N.  C..  earner..  2.00 
Reaches,  Ga.,  crate....  1.25 
Watermelons. 

Fla.,  100 . 12. (X) 

Muskmelons,  crate _  1  .< 0 


@  3.50 
©  5.00 
©  .09 
©  .06 
©  .07  Lj 


© 

.08 

qt. 

.10© 

.16 

© 

10 

@ 

.12 

qt. 

.12® 

.18 

<a> 

12 

©  1-50 
«  3.50 
®  2.25 

©30  00 
@  2.00 


V EG  ETA  BLHS 


Potatoes. 

Southern,  new . LOO 

Jersey,  Del.  and  Md.  1.75 

Long  Island .  2.00 

cabbage,  100 . 4.00 

Cauliflowers.  L.  I.,  bbl.  .75 

Corn,  Jersey.  100 .  1.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 75 

Lettuce,  bbl .  25 

Pens.  M  bhi.  bkt . .’  .50 

Penners  S’n..  carrier..  .75 
Rhubarb.  100  bunches.  1.00 
Radishes,  100  bunches,  .50 
String  Beans,  bu . 50 


200 

© 

2.2.5 

® 

2.25 

© 

6.00 

© 

3.50 

© 

1 .50 

© 

LOO 

® 

.('41 

each 

.03® 

.0.5 

i" 

1.60 

W  Pk 

.30© 

60 

fa) 

1.26 

<a> 

1 .50 

© 

.75 

bch. 

.03 

© 

1.25 

qt. 

.10® 

.15 

pear  droopy,  or  voiding  unnatural 
droppings.  Isolate  such  birds  at  once. 
This  seems  like  a  lot  of  work,  but 
safety  lies  in  these  extra  precautions. 
Medication  of  sick  birds  is  seldom  suc¬ 
cessful.  Copperas  about  one  dram  to 
a  quart  of  drinking  water,  is  considered 
of  some  value  as  a  preventive 

“What  will  you  do  when  your  con¬ 
stituents  ask  you  to  explain  your  votes 
on  some  of  these  tariff  schedules?”  “I’ll 
explain,”  answered  Senator  Sorghum, 
“with  such  minute  and  comprehensive 
technical  detail  that  they  will  be  glad 
to  have  me  drop  the  subject  and  tell 
them  a  few  amusing  anecdotes.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


Purpura  Haemorrhagica. 

A  horse  which  had  been  worked  all 
Spring  in  a  four-horse  plow  was  turned  into 
a  poor  meadow  to  rest.  Swelling  began  in 
all  four  legs,  head  from  nose  to  eyes, 
and  throat.  The  horse  eats  and  drinks  as 
well  as  ever,  whinnies  and  walks  about. 
The  swelling  seems  to  be  rising  to  body 
on  the  fifth  day.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Bethel,  Conn.  w.  s.  H- 

Look  in  his  nose  and  at  eyelids  and  if 
you  see  red  spots  there  he  has  purpura 
haemorrhagica,  which  usually  follows  some 
debilitating  disease  like  influenza,  but  may 
attack  any  run-down  horse.  If  there  are 
no  red  spots  he  may  have  influenza  or  some 
dropsical  condition.  In  either  event  the 
best  tiling  to  do  will  he  to  call  in  a  gradu¬ 
ate  veterinarian  and  have  him  treat  the 
case.  We  might  guess  at  the  disease  and 
prescribe  medicine ;  but  if  we  missed  in 
the  guess  the  medicine  might  do  more 
harm  than  good,  and  in  this  case  we  can¬ 
not  be  sure  of  the  diagnosis  without  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination.  a.  s.  a. 

Difficult  Breathing;  Eye  Disease. 

1.  I  liave  a  brood  mare  which  takes  spells 
of  breathing  so  hard  that  she  can  be 
heard  a  long  distance.  These  spells  come 
on  at  short  intervals.  Her  trouble  ap¬ 
pears  to  toe  all  in  her  throat,  and  her  wind¬ 
pipe  is  flat  from  her  to  relist  to  behind  jaws. 
She  had  three  short  spells  of  this  same 
1  rouble  about  a  year  ago,  but  they  left 
her,  and  she  appeared  well  until  about 
two  weeks  ago  when  the  trouble  returned, 
sometimes  lasting  thirty  minutes  while  in 
pasture  field  or  standing  still  In  the  stable, 
then  leaving  for  two  or  three  hours.  It 
appears  as  though  her  windpipe  has  been 
crushed.  Could  this  occur  from  reaching 
over  a  manger  of  ordinary  height? 
Within  the  last  day  or  so  she  coughs  at 
the  time  she  lias  these  hard  breathing 
spells  .and  runs  at  the  nose.  This  has 
not  been  brought  on  either  by  overheating 
or  overwork  or  long  driving  or  water. 
2.  My  horses  have  ail  been  troubled  with 
sore  eyes  of  late  and  hers  are  getting 
sore  too.  What  would  you  advise  me  to 
do  for  the  mare's  throat  and  sore  eyes? 
I  have  heard  of  other  horses  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  having  this  same  trouble  with  their 
eyes.  a.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  It  Is  possible  for  an  animal  to  have 
stricture  of  the  trachea,  and  this  may  be 
present  here ;  but  the  symptoms  appear  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  polypus  (tumor) 
in  one  nostril  and  an  operation  might 
remove  that.  If  there  is  no  such  growth 
present  it  may  he  necessary  for  a  veterin¬ 
arian  to  insert  a  permanent  tracheotomy 
tube  In  the  trachea  by  which  means  the 
mare  may  be  made  to  breathe  freely  and 
do  work  as  if  nothing  were  t lie  matter. 
2.  The  eye  disease  probably  is  periodic 
ophthalmia,  which  is  incurable  and  results 
in  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes  after  suc¬ 
cessive  attacks.  It  may  he  relieved  and 
blindness  retarded  for  some  lime  toy  darken¬ 
ing  stable,  giving  a  drain  of  iodide  of  pot¬ 
ash  in  drinking  water  twice  daily  at  time 
of  attack  (unless  mare  happens  to  he  in 
foal),  and  at  same  time  keeping  the  eyes 
covered  with  a  soft  cloth  to  be  kept  wet 
with  a  solution  of  half  a  dram  each  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  fluid  extract  of  bella¬ 
donna  leaves,  ten  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
and  cold  water  one  quart.  Continue  use 
of  iodide  of  potash  for  some  time  after 
eyes  clear  up.  -  a.  s.  a. 

Callous  Tumors. 

My  horse  has  callous  lumps  on  hind 
pastern  joints  that  came  from  the  single¬ 
tree  striking  him.  ne  was  worked  on  a 
grade  before  I  got  him.  That  is  where  he 
got  battered  up.  The  horse  is  only  eight 
years  old  and  a  good  worker.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  way 
of  taking  the  lumps  off  by  blistering? 

Pennsylvania.  s.  b. 

Nothing  short  of  an  operation  could 
remove  the  lumps,  and  we  would  advise 
leaving  them  alone,  as  interference  may 
induce  lameness  and  more  unsightly 
scars.  Such  callouses  should  have  been 
prevented  by  putting  protective  boots 
upon  the  joints  at  the  time  grading  was 
done.  a.  s.  a. 

Barn  Itch. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  cow?  She 
seems  to  have  some  kind  of  a  skin  disease 
on  her  head  and  neck.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  lice,  hut  I  fail  to  And  any.  She 
rubs  her  neck  until  it  is  sore,  and  the 
hair  is  coming  off  her  neck  and  around  her 
eyes.  She  eats  and  milks  all  right. 

New  Jersey.  w.  j. 

Put  the  cow  into  a  clean,  freshly  white¬ 
washed  stable  and  see  that  chicken  lice 
cannot  get  on  to  cow.  Wash  affected  parts 
with  a  hot  1-30  solution  of  coal  tar  dip 
to  which  flowers  of  sulphur  have  been 
freely  added,  and  afterward  apply  to  the 
affected  parts  as  required  a  little  of  a 
mixture  of  one  part  ichthyol  and  two  parts 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  five  parts  of  lard. 

a.  s.  A. 


FOR  SALE 


-10  GOOD  SHROPSHIRE  BUCK  LAMBS, 

open  for  registry.  Price  810. 00 


each.  First  come,  first  served.  CM  A  RLILS  M 
JA  RVIS,  Maples  Poultry  Farm,  Berlin,  Golan. 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  .1  ELLIFFIi.  WRIGHT  A  GO.. 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.  New  York 


WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 
Prompt  sales.  ‘  I  i chest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO. 

147  ltea.de  Street,  New  York. 


OLEASE  semi  :i  tri:ii  shipment 4." tUlie Oldest  Coni- 
*  mission  House  in  Netv  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves,  Hay.  Grain.  Beans. 
Appies  etc  li.  It.  WOOIMVAItll,  802  Ureennrteli  SI-,  N.  Y, 


GKO.  P.  HAMMONP.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  .all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Fetiches,  Ber 
ries  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignment® 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1:2th  St..  New  York- 


TO  LARGE  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  GROWERS. 

Send  for  particulars  about  bow  to  make  your  own 
sales,  Avoid  tricky  Commission  Merchants,  etc. 

Join  a  Shippers  Organization  who  use  Bondcjl 
Brokers  and  Commission  Merchants.  Our  Credit 
Book  shows  the  financial  responsibility  ami  busi¬ 
ness  methods  ol'  firms  who  can  buy  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  125,000 firms  listed. 

This  organization  and  its  management  is  vouched 
for  by  the  best  authorities.  You  are  behind  the  times 
if  you  don’t  ai  least  leu r„  ul>ou I  it.  Booklet  free, 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO.,  -  -  34  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


WE  CAN  HANDLE 

your  Cherries,  Currants,  and  all  kinds  of 
Fruits  and  Produce. 

Tell  us  what  you  will  have.  Write  for  booklet 
and  market  information. 

Myers,  Weil  At  Co. ,670  BroadwayA  v., Cleveland, O 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  RELIABLE  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS- 
IN  TWENTY-NINE  MARKETS  FURNISHED 
ON  APPLICATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  E,  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


TTI-io  R;0'  Fr/xn  of  sun-touched  early  apples 
1  lie  Dig  crop  from  Delaware  follows 
closely  tn-e  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


7000  MONEY-MAKING  FARADS 

For  sale  In  14  states;  endless  variety  In  size,  price 
and  purpose;  stock,  tools  and  crops  Included  with 
many  which  have  been  thrown  on  tbe  market  at 
startling  sacrifices  to  settle  estates  quickly. 
“Strout’s  Bulletin  for  May  and  June,”  prolusely 
Uluetiated,  with  reliable  information  of  farming 
localities  and  traveling  instructions  to  see  proper¬ 
ties.  mailed  F 1 1 E 15  We  pay  railroad  tares.  Dept. 
1699,  E.  A.  SXROUT  CO.,  World's  Largest  Faria 
Agency,  47  VV  est  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Cnp  0  A  |  C  FIVE  ACRES  Nice  house.  Base- 
rUn  OMLL  ment  barn.  Good  land.  Plenty  of 
fruit.  Near  Owego.  Price  $1.21,6.  One-half  cash. 
HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY.  Owego.  N.  Y. 


UUANTCn- Miirricd  Mn n,  with  2  or  3  boys  ex- 
VTilll  I  til  perienced  in  dairy  woik  to  work 
ou  a  dairy  farm.  State  wages  wanted.  Give  num¬ 
ber  of  family  and  ages.  Address  W.  F.  Sbruni, 
Aaam»burg.  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Soils,  Hilgard . $4  GO 

The  Soil,  King .  1  50 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson . .  1  50 

IIovv  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1  50 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey...  1  25 
Farm  Grasses  of  the  United  States, 

Spillman  . . .  1  00 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them, 

Shaw . . .  1  00 

Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn .  2  OO 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt  . .  1  75 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops  in  America, 

Hunt  .  1  75 

Principle  of  Agriculture,  Bailey. ...  1  50 

Farm  Management.  Card  .  2  20 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1  50 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts .  1  50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees .  1  25 

Cotton,  Burkett .  2  20 

Timber  and  Some  of  Its  Diseases, 

Ward .  1  75 

Animal  Breeding.  Shaw  .  1  50 

The  Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw .  1  50 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb .  2  00 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2  50 

Farm  Animals,  Wilcox .  2  20 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1  25 

Ft'eds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2  OO 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Slmw  .  2  OO 

Forage  Crops.  Voorhees .  1  50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law.  .  3  00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1  50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1  50 

Testing  Milk.  Van  Slyke  .  75 

The  Horse,  Roberts  .  1  25 

Sheep  Farming  in  America,  Wing.  .  1  OO 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn .  2  00 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Hoot .  1  50 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson  .  1  25 

Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft  ....  1  50 

Greenhouse  Management.  Taft .  1  50 

Garden  Making,  Bailey .  1  50 

Vegetable  Gardening.  Green .  1  00 

Vegetable  Garden,  Bennett .  1  50 

Asparagus,  Ilexnmer  . 50 

Bean  Culture.  Sevey . *.  50 

Celery  Culture.  Beattie  .  50 

The  Potato,  Fraser  .  75 

Tomato  Culture.  Tracy .  50 

New  Rhubarb  Culture,  Morse .  50 

Ginseng,  Kains  .  50 

Mushrooms,  How  To  Grow  Them, 

Falconer  .  1  00 

Insects  and  Insecticides,  Weed .  1  50 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2  50 

Injurious  Insects,  Treat .  1  50 

Fungi  and  Fungicides,  Weed .  1  00 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas. .  2  50 

Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1  50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume  .  2  50 

Cranberry  Culture,  White  .  1  0O 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh .  50 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits. 

Bailey .  2  00 

Fruit  Growing.  Bailey .  1  50 

How  to  Know  Wild  Fruits,  Peterson  1  50 

Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1  50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh...  1  00 

Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1  50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1  OO 

Snraying  of  Plants,  T.odenmn .  1  25 

Vinegar  and  Acetates.  Brnnnt .  5  00 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book.  Bailey..  75 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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July  31,  1909. 


HUMOROUS 

'‘De  rich  man  can’t  take  his  money  ter 
heaven.”  “Lawd,  no !  Ef  he  des  kin 
git  dar  hisself  he’ll  be  lucky  es  a  winner 
at  a  hoss  race !” — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Hicks  :  “What  did  your  wife’s  first 
husband  died  of?”  Wicks:  “Lonesome¬ 
ness,  I  guess.  He  was  perfect.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 

Lawyer:  “When  you  served  the  pris¬ 
oner,  did  he  eat  his  dinner  with  gusto?” 
Hotel  Waiter:  “No  sir;  he  ate  it  with 
Worcester  sauce.” — Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can. 

“Your  grandfather  used  to  be  my 
grandfather’s  hired  man.”  “Yes,  and 
your  grandfather  died  owing  him  a 
year’s  wages.  Eh,  what?” — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Mr.  Rocks  (to  chauffeur  who  has  lost 
control  of  machine)  :  “Can  you  stop 
her?”  Chauffeur:  “No.”  Mr.  Rocks: 
“Well,  then,  run  her  into  something 
cheap.” — Chicago  News. 

“Some  of  the  greatest  men  in  our 
history  studied  by  the  light  of  pine 
knots.”  “Yes,”  answered  the  young  man, 
“they  could  afford  pine  knots.  They 
lived  before  there  was  any  lumber  ■trust.” 
— Washington  Star. 

“It’s  always  dangerous  to  jump  at 
conclusions,”  said  the  careful  man. 
“You’re  liable  to  make  yourself  ridicu¬ 
lous,  to  say  the  least.”  “That’s  right,” 
replied  the  other.  “I  jumped  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  ferryboat  once  and 
missed  it !” — Scraps. 

Gamekeeper:  “What  are  you  doing 
in  here?  Didn’t  you  see  the  board — 
“Private.  Trespassers  will  be  prose¬ 
cuted’?”  Tripper:  “Well,  yes;  I  see’d 
a  board,  but  I  read  ‘Private’  on  it,  so 
read  no  further,  thinking  it  was  none 
o’  my  business.” — Punch. 

Medicine  Man  :  “What  is  the  matter 
with  your  maje'sty?”  Cannibal  King: 
“Oh,  I’ve  an  awful  indigestion.”  “What 
have  you  been  eating?”  “I  have  just 
polished  off  an  American  millionaire.” 
“Good  heavens !  No  wonder  you  are 
ill.  I’ve  told  you  repeatedly  to  beware 
of  anything  rich.” — Tit-Bits. 

First  German  Professor:  “Would 
you  believe  it,  my  dear  colleague,  I  ac¬ 
tually  do  not  know  the  ages  of  my  chil¬ 
dren?”  Second  German  Professor: 
“Such  a  thing  could  never  happen  with 
me.  I  was  born  2,300  years  after  Soc¬ 
rates  ;  my  wife  1,800  years  after  the 
death  of  Tiberius ;  our  son,  Leo,  2,000 
years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Li- 
cinian  laws  by  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  and  our  Amanda  1,500  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  great 
Migration.  Very  simple,  is  it  not?” — 
The  Classical  Review. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 
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GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unaoproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  .  kerature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  ©o. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


wgss  Work— 
lainty  Dishes 

^No  woman  realizes  how  much  work  she 
^•ould  save,  and  the  tempting  variety  of 
6-dishes  she  could  offer  at  the  table,  until  she 
cr  possesses  a  Keen  Kutter  Food  Chopper. 
Just  a  few  turns  of  the  handle  instead  of  the 
*°  '  •  tiresome  chop,  chop  at  the  chopping  bowl. 
Meat,  fish,  vegetables,  fruits  are  chopped 
uniformly,  coarse  or  fine  as  you  wish.  T 

mu 

KWttR 

l  Meat  and  Food  Chopper 

is  attached  to  the  table  or  detached  in  a  second 
— works  so  easily  a  child  would  enjoy  using  it 
— wears  a  lifetime — more  easily  cleaned  than  a 
chopping  bowl. 

Sold  under  the  famous  Keen  Kutter  name  and 
trademark,  which  always  and  everywhere  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  or  money  returned.  Ask  for 
the  Keen  Kutter  Food  Chopper  by  name. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 


No.  K-10 
Price  $1.25 


SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.)  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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You  can  ho  more  get 
'7  wheat  without  straw  than 
you  can  get  cream  without 
milk.  If  you  get  too  much  milk  for 
too  little  cream,  don’t  starve  the  cow  to 
reduce  the  milk,  but  feed  her  for  richer  milk. 

If  your  wheat  this  year  shows  too  much  straw  and 
not  enough  grain,  feed  your  soil  this  Fall  for  wheat 
that  will  grow  more  grain  next  year. 

Complete  your  commercial  fertilizer  with 
Potash.  It  builds  up  a  strong,  sturdy,  well  rooted, 
springy  wheat  stalk,  fills  out  the  grain,  and  carries  it 
through  wind  and  rain  to  make  a  profitable  harvest 
for  you. 

POTASH  PAYS 

Add  enough  Potash  to  your  fertilizer  to  bring  it  up  to  a  2-8-6  formula.  Two 
pounds  of  Muriate  of  Potash  to  each  100  pounds  of  fertilizer  increases  the 
Potash  total  one  per  cent. 

Send  for  new  Farmers’  Note  Book— about  soil,  crops,  manures  and  fertilizers- 
a  practical  book  compiled  by  experts.  Mailed  on  request.  Free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Chicago— Monadnock  Block  Atlanta,  Ga.— 1224  Candler  Building 


Abenaque  Water  Supply  Systems 

and 

Pumping  Plants 


Are  described  in  detail  in  our  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  can  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O,” 

Abenaque  Machine  Works West  vLrmonttation’ 

Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 


GRAFS 


Practical, dura¬ 
ble  and  econ- 
omical  ma- 
l!^?chinery.  Write 
~~  ^for  illustrated 
catalogue 
showing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  our  full  line. 

A  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  51  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs.  VL 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  .Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  It  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WARS AW-WILKIW SON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ave..  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  . 


THRESHERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
and  WOOD  SAWS.  Highest  Grade. 


The  Complete 
Machine 


_Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  tfioup 


U 


WILDER'S 

WHIRLWIND 

SILO 
FILLER 


Will  cut 
or  shred 

green  or  dry  fodder  and 
cut  hay  or  straw.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  explains  why  Whirl- 
win  d  s  succeed  where 
others  fail.  Carried  in 
stock  at  principal  trans¬ 
fer  points.  Pamphlet,— 
“How  and  Why  to  Fill  a 
Silo,"  sent  free. 


Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co, 

.  __ _  Box  33 

Monroe,  Mich. 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

EnsiEage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  lesr  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the.  Work 
claimed  for  it.  <  .•  •  T 

'  If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  lor  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10  Shortsville.N.Y. 


SMALLEY  FILLERS 

Solid  construction  throughout.  Safety  Fly¬ 
wheel,  Belt-pulley  and  Teed  Controller.  Length 
of  cutchanged  in  a  moment.  Knives  clear  easy 
because  beveled  on  out  edge.  One  piece  knife 
head  strongest  made.  Gear  and  sprockets 
covered  by  shields— safest  cutter  to  operate. 
Blower  most  powerful  built — throws  the  fodder 
as  well  as  blows  it.  Write  for  booklet 
and  get  details. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Box  1 1,  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 


Capacity 
10  to  15 
Tons  per 
Hour*  < 


DOSS 

I  B  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 
■  ■  FEED  TABLE 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Made 
in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 


Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  59  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  also  make  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREA0ERS. 

• 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operate  ! 
on  tiie  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  am  p 
manent  ladder  are  some_of  the  unusual  features. 
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the  warmer  the  soil,  up  to  90  to  100  degrees.  All 
the  forces  which  make  plant  food  available  are 
more  active  in  a  warm  soil  than  in  a  cold  one.  It  is 
said  that  nitrification  is  ten  times  more  rapid  at  99 
degrees  than  at  57  degrees.  Chemical  activities  are 
much  more  intense  at  high  temperatures  than  at  low. 
And  the  solvent  power  of  water  is  greater  the  higher 
the  temperature.  We  can  thus  appreciate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  warm  soil.  Evaporation  is  a  cooling 
process.  Covering  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  with 
a  close-fitting  layer  of  wet  muslin  will  often  cause 
the  mercury  to  drop  20  degrees,  showing  the  cool¬ 
ing  due  to  evaporation.  The  most  intense  degrees 
of  cold  known  are  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of 
volatile  substances.  Gisborne  says:  “The  evapora¬ 
tion  of  one  pound  of  water  will  lower  ,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  too  pounds  of  soil  10  degrees.  That  is  to 
say,  that  if  to  100  pounds  of  soil,  holding  all  the 
water  it  can  by  attraction  (capillary  water),  but  con¬ 
taining  no  water  of  drainage,  be  added  one  pound  of 
water  which  it  has  no  means  of  discharging,  ex¬ 
cept  by  evaporation,  it  will,  by  the  time  it  has  so  dis- 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CHEAP  LANDS. 

Drainage  and  Its  Effect  Upon  Soil. 

Part  II. 

Of  course,  not  all  cheap  lands  need  draining,  and 
it  would  be  foolish  to  spend  time  and  money  in 
draining  those  that  have  loose,  open  subsoils.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  will  admit  the  necessity  of  drain¬ 
ing  those  low-lying  lands,  in  which  the  water  table 
stands  close  to  the  surface.  But  there  is  a  class  of 
soils  between  these  retentive  upland  clays,  in  which 
the  necessity  of  drainage  is  not  so  apparent.  They 
may  be  so  rolling  that  no  water  ever  stands  on  them, 
but  if  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  water  stands 
in  them,  drainage  is  the  first  essential  in  their  re¬ 
clamation.  Such  soils  are  always  dense  and  im¬ 
pervious. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  a  boy,  he 
had  occasion  to  sift  some  sand  that  was  so  wet  it 
could  not  readily  be  sifted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

We  procured  a  tub,  filled  it  half  full  of  water  and 
very  easily  sifted  the  sand  in  water.  I  distinctly 
remember  how  surprised 
I  was  to  find  how  firmly 
it  compacted  itself  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tub. 

I  could  not  thrust  my 
hand  into  it.  It  was 
hard  to  force  a  shovel 
into  it.  Yet  the  pile  of 
unsifted  sand  that  the 
water  could  percolate 
through  did  not  become 
dense  and  hard.  You 
could  wet  it  as  much  as 
you  pleased,  and  I  could 
easily  thrust  my  arm 
into  it  up  to  the  elbow. 

Do  you  catch  the  point? 

In  the  tub  the  water 
floated  the  particles  of 
sand  together,  so  that 
they  settled  very  closely 
and  compactly,  while  in 
the  pile  of  sand,  where 
the  water  did  not  stand, 
but  could  percolate 
through,  the  sand  grains 
were  not  changed  in 
their  relative  position. 

Now  apply  this  to  the 
soil.  In  a  soil  that 

stands  full  of  water,  even  for  a  short  time  .in  the  charged  it,  be  10  degrees  colder  than  it  would  have 
bpiing,  the  soil  grains  have  a  tendency  to  float  to-  been  if  it  had  had  the  power  to  discharge  this  one 
&ethei..  Such  a  soil  becomes  very  compact,  and  pound  by  filtration.”  Our  crops  require  vast  amounts 
when  it  dries  is  hard  and  impervious  to  the  air  and  of  heat  and  energy.  There  is  more  to  waste  in  the 
‘o  the  roots  of  plants.  evaporation  of  surplus  water.  Everybody  knows 

drainage  will  loosen  such  a  soil.  Some  of  you  how  a  warm  rain  in  the  Spring  warms  the  soil.  This 
who  read  this  have  had  this  experience.  Years  ago  is  much  more  efficacious  in  a  drained  soil.  I  have 
><>u  ('ia'ned  a  swale,’  putting  a  single  line  of  tile  frequently  gone  to  the  outlets  of  my  tile  drains  with 
underneath  the  lozvest  place.  But  after  a  few  years  a  thermometer  when  it  was  raining  and  the  drains 
you  found  that  the  tile  were  no  longer  under  the  flowing,  and  in  the  Spring  found  the  water  dis- 
vmest  place,  but  under  a  ridge;  the  ground  was  charged  from  the  drains  from  20  degrees  to  26 
actually  lower  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  tile.  The  degrees  colder  than  that  which  fell  upon  the  field, 
dram,  by  admitting  air,  had  loosened  that  soil  and  This  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  soiL  was  ab- 
increased  its  bulk.  You  have  seen  basins  where  sorbing  the  heat  from  the  rainwater,  and  giving 
Water  formerly  stood  entirely  disappear  a  few  years  up  its  cold  to  the  drainage  water.  Under  similar 
‘  ter  draining;  not  because  earth  had  been  carried  conditions  in  August  and  September.  I  have  found  10 
into  them,  and  filled  them  up,  but  because  the  air  degrees  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  rain 
ac  nilffed  by  the  drains  had  “slaked”  the  soil  and  in-  and  drainage  waters,  showing  that,  even  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  the  drains  were  warming  the  soil. 
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creased  its  bulk. 


*  WARMS  THE  SOIL. — All  the  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  well-drained  soil  has  been 
P  enomena  of  plant  growth  are  dependent  upon  found  to  be  from  12  degrees  to  14  degrees  warmer 
certain  degrees  of  heat.  Seeds  do  not  germinate  in  throughout  the  season  than  a  similar  soil  undrained, 
co  u  soil,  and  growth  is  nearly  always  more  rapid  This  exerts  a  large  influence  on  crop  growth. 


DRAINAGE  AERATES  THE  SOIL.— We  are  apt 
to  think  of  drainage  merely  as  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  surplus  water.  But  the  more  we  study 
the  problem  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  aeration  of  the  soil  which  we  secure  of  the 

greatest  importance.  King  says :  “Air  in  the  soil 
in  which  crops  are  to  be  grown  is  as  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  crop  as  air  in  the  stable  is  to  the  life  of  our 
animals.”  This  experiment  is  on  record.  A  number 
of  pots  were  filled  with  the  same  soil,  and  given 
exactly  the  same  treatment,  except  that  into  half  of 
them  a  small  quantity  of  air  was  forced  each  day. 
The  result  was  that  the  crops  grown  on  the  aerated 
pots  were  almost  double  that  obtained  from  the 

others.  It  shows  the  value  of  getting  the  air  into 
the  soil.  Oxygen  seems  to  be  the  vital  principle 

in  nearly  all  of  those  chemical  changes  in  the  soil 
by  which  plant  food  is  made  available.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  microscopic  life  that  is  so  essential  to  a 
fertile  soil.  So  essential  is  it  to  these  micro-organ¬ 
isms,  that  “if  it  is  not  present  in  the  soil — air  or 
water— in  sufficient  quantities,  they  have  the  power 

to  decompose  nitrates 

and  some  organic  com¬ 
pounds  for  the  oxygen 
they  contain,  and  thus 
liberate  free  nitrogen” 
(King).  Oxygen  is  also 
necessary  for  the  nitro¬ 
gen-fixing  bacteria  of  the 
legumes.  In  short  air  in 
the  soil  is  vital  to  all 
those  processes — physi- 
sical,  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical — by  which  plant 
food  is  made  available, 
and  the  only  way  to  get 
it  into  the  soil  is  by 
drainage. 

Now,  drainage  accom¬ 
plishes  this  in  several 
ways.  As  the  water  per¬ 
colates  through  a  drained 
soil,  and  lowers  the  wa¬ 
ter  table,  it  does  not  cre¬ 
ate  a  vacuum.  A  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  equal  to  the 
water  is  drawn  into  the 
soil.  Again,  when  an¬ 
other  rain  falls  and  a 
sheet  of  water  is  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the 
field,  it  presses  down  upon  the  soil  air,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  force  it  out  through  the  drains,  and  in  set¬ 
tling  draws  another  volume  of  air  into  the  soil,  so 
that  every  shower  helps  to  change  the  air  in  a 
drained  field.  The  drains  themselves  constitute  ven¬ 
tilating  flues  by  means  of  which  air  circulates 
through  the  soil  more  or  less  because  of  changes 
in  temperature  and  barometric  pressure.  In  a  drained 
soil  plant  roots  penetrate  much  deeper.  Worms,  ants 
and  other  insects  burrow  deeper.  These  worm  holes 
and  root  channels  permit  a  more  perfect  aeration 
and  oxidation,  until  the  whole  body  of  the  soil  down 
as  deep  as  it  has  been  drained  becomes  a  fit  home  and 
feeding  ground  for  the  roots  of  our  plants. 

DRAINAGE  AND  SOIL  MOISTURE.— We  must 
yet  consider  the  subject  of  drainage  as  it  affects 
the  water  supply  of  our  plants.  This  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  question.  Crop  failures  over 
wide  areas  are  more  often  occasioned  by  a 
shortage  of  soil  moisture  than  by  any  other  one 
thing.  It  is  said  that  a  crop  of  corn  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  60  bushels  per  acre  must  evaporate  through  its 
leaves  960  tons  of  water.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
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amount  that  is  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Probably  the  greatest  problem  before  the 
agricultural  world  to-day  is  the  supply  of  the 
needed  water.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  under¬ 
stand  clearly  that  drainage  water  is  not  only  un¬ 
available  for  the  use  of  the  plant,  but  is  a  positive 
damage  to  the  crops  we  wish  to  grow.  We  have 
already  said  that  the  roots  of  our  crops  must  have 
air.  Drainage  water  excludes  the  air,  and  if  a  soil 
becomes  saturated  and  remains  so  for  even  a  short 
time  our  crops  are  injured  and  often  killed.  We 
see  it  every  year.  We  cannot  over-emphasize  the 
fact  that  water  in  the  form  that  we  recognize  it 
as  water — liquid  water,  water  that  we  use — is  not 
used  by  the  plant,  but  is  injurious  and  should  be 
gotten  rid  of  as  quickly  and  completely  as  possible. 
Plants  use  water  almost  alone  in  the  shape  of  film 
water,  and  the  ideal  condition  of  our  soils,  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  our  crops,  is  when  each  soil 
grain  is  surrounded  with  a  film  of  water,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  soil  grains  are  filled  with  air. 
The  soil  is  then  moist,  and  the  plant  can  secure  its 
moisture  from  the  water  films  on  the  soil  grains, 
and  its  oxygen  from  the  soil  air.  The  value  of  a 
soil  for  agricultural  purposes  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  water  it  will  hold  as  film  water. 
It  is  clear  that  this  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
soil  grains,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 
If  the  soil  grains  are  large  and  coarse,  there  cannot 
be  as  much  surface  for  the  film  moisture  to  collect 
upon  as  in  fine  soil.  It  is  said  that  if  equal  dry 
weights  of  hard,  lumpy  soil,  and  finely  pulverized 
soil  are  taken  in  separate  vessels  and  allowed  to 
absorb  all  the  water  they  will  hold,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  fine  soil  will  hold  three  times  as  much  film 
moisture  as  the  lumpy  soil. 

Drainage,  by  letting  the  air  into  the  soil,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  prime  factor  in  breaking  down  the 
soil  and  rendering  it  more  porous,  and  thus  fitting 
it  to  hold  more  film  moisture.  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  increased  •bulk  of  drained  soils.  Drain¬ 
age,  then,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  both 
enables  us  to  get  rid  of  harmful  surplus  water,  and 
to  store  up  water  in  the  available  form  of  film  water. 
Well-drained  soil  becomes  a  great  storehouse  of  film 
water.  This  is  why  such  soils  withstand  drought 
better  than  those  that  are  undrained. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  drainage,  we  must 
not  fail  to  notice  some  of  the  incidental  advantages 
it  affords  the  farmer.  *  In  the  first  place,  it  lengthens 
the  season,  because  drained  ground  dries  and  warms 
so  much  earlier  in  the  Spring.  It  lessens  the  cost 
of  production,  because  the  farmer  can  do  his  -work 
more  nearly  when  it  ought  to  be  done.  He  can  keep 
ahead  of  the  weeds  and  be  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  obviates  the  injury  to  our  fields  by  tramp¬ 
ing  by  stock  when  wet.  It  prevents  injury  to  our 
crops  by  heaving  of  the  ground  by  frost,  and  by  its 
cracking  open  in  drying.  It  does  away,  as  nothing 
else  can,  with  the  uncertainties  of  agriculture,  and 
puts  the  farmer  in  a  position  wdtere  he  can  count, 
as  other  business  men  do,  on  certain  returns  from 
labor  and  capital  invested.  F.  l.  allen. 


THE  ONE  HORSE  JERSEY  FARMER  TALKS. 

MR.  ALFRED  JOHNSON’S  STORY. 

The  Man  Who  Made  Good. 

Part  II. 

Set  out  an  acre  of  strawberries,  or  what  you  can 

sell  close  by ;  set  the  bed  early  in  the  Spring,  rows 

three  feet  apart  and  18  inches  in  row.  Allow'  them 
to  run  and  make  a  row’  about  18  inches  wide.  Cut 
off  all  the  surplus  runners  and  don’t  allow  them  to 
get  too  close.  Be  sure  in  setting  out  a  patch  that 

you  have  the  proper  kind.  Some  plants  have  only' 

imperfect  flowers.  If  your  plants  are  of  the  pistil¬ 
late  or  imperfect  variety,  you  should  have  plants  of 
the  perfect  blossom  close  by  in  order  to  pollinate. 
Be  sure  to  keep  all  weeds  dowm.  If  you  w'ant  to 
keep  your  bed  in  another  year  or  more,  after  picking, 
mow  off  the  plants,  but  not  too  close ;  then  plow 
each  side  of  the  row,  turning  the  furrow  aw'ay, 
leaving  about  10  or  12  inches  in  the  center.  Then, 
if  you  think  the  land  is  not  rich  enough  for  another 
crop,  sprinkle  some  high-grade  fertilizer  in  the 
open  furrow,  and  cultivate.  By  that  means  you  get 
loose  ground,  and  the  old  plants  throw1  out  new 
roots  and  more  runners.  I  always  get  a  larger  crop 
the  second  and  third  years.  When  Winter  sets  in 
w'e  cover  with  manure  and  coarse  bog  hay;  in  Spring 
rake  this  off  the  plants  and  leave  it  between;  that 
keeps  down  the  weeds  and  retains  the  moisture,  w'hich 
is  much  needed  when  the  berries  are  ripening.  In 
setting  out  a  large  patch  don’t  put  out  all  of  one 
variety  unless  you  are  absolutely  sure  tne>'  will  do 
well  on  your  land.  Some  varieties  do  well  on  some 
land,  and  are  utterly  worthless  on  others.  The  Glen 
Mary  does  finely  on  some  high  land  but  on  low 
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ground  it  is  worthless.  The  Great  American,  the 
finest  berry  that  ever  grew',  I  could  raise  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  my  low  ground,  but  on  high  ground  it 
w'as  a  failure.  The  best  way  to  do  is  to  buy  a 
dozen  or  more  of  a  number  of  varieties,  try  them 
and  raise  the  kind  that  does  best.  Straw'berries  re¬ 
quire  abundance  of  manure  to  get  the  best  results. 

If  your  soil  is  adapted  to  it  potatoes  are  about 
the  best  paying  vegetable  ta  raise.  Be  sure  to  raise 
ail  your  own  vegetables  and  more  if  you  have  a 
good  market.  Blackberries  and  raspberries  only  for 
your  ow'ii  use;  there  is  not  much  money  in  them,  as 
they  winter-kill  often.  Currants  sell  well  nowadays; 
they  can  be  grown  between  trees,  as  they  do  w'ell 
in  the  shade. 

Now'  comes  the  chicken  and  egg  business.  All 
the  land  agents  are  advertising  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  acre  plots  to  induce  city  folks  to  go  out  and 
make  money  raising  chickens.  With  no  experience 
and  not  land  enough  they  invariably  make  a  failure, 
but  that  was  one  of  the  best  paying  crops  on  my 
farm.  I  started  in  gradually,  first  reading  up  every¬ 
thing  on  the  subject.  Either  hatch  them  in  an  incu¬ 
bator  or  under  hens;  I  preferred  the  bens.  Then 
have  brooders  ready,  put  in  the  chicks  24  hours  after 
being  hatched.  For  feed  boil  two  or  three  eggs  hard, 
chop  up  fine,  give  that  the  first  two  days,  then  give 
pin-head  oatmeal,  millet  seed  and  cracked  wheat. 

They  •sell  now  a  fine  mixed  feed  for  chicks;  it  is 
all  right.  See  they  ‘have  plenty  of  fine  gravel  for 
grit.  Don’t  feed  any  raw  ground  food,  as  it  will  give 
them  the  diarrhoea.  You  can  take  ground  cornmeal, 
middlings  and  bran,  boil  them  and  bake,  crumble  it 
up  fine.  Occasionally  give  granulated  charcoal.  As 
they  grow  older  give  cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat, 
fine  chopped  grass  Is*  good,  but  most  of  all  look  out 
for  lice.  If  raised  in  brooders  there  are  no  body 
lice,  but  alw'ays  the  large  gray  head  louse.  Y ou  will 
have  to  look  sharply  to  detect  them.  Take  some 
melted  lard,  put  in  a  few  drops  of  kerosene,  rub  in 
on  top  of  head,  but  not  on  the  throat,  as  it  will  blis- 
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ter;  use  sulphur  and  insect  powder  mixed.  If  not 
taken  in  time  they  will  surely  kill  the  chicks.  Only 
raise  a  few'  for  the  first  year  or  two  until  you  get  ex¬ 
perience;  then  you  can  enlarge.  Don’t  attempt  to 
start  in  at  once  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  very  difficult  nowadays  to  get  satisfactory 
hired  help.  Very  few  w'ant  to  work  on  a  farm,  and 
a  farmer  cannot  pay  high  wages,  as  he  is  not  always 
sure  of  a  crop.  A  man  is  better  off  doing  his  own 
work  with  the  help  of  his  children,  if  he  has  any,  or 
one  extra  man.  The  great  difficulty  is  in  obtaining 
a  small  farm  with  buildings  on  wdthin  wragon  riding 
distance  of  a  good  town  or  city.  There  are  large 
farms  near  enough  that  are  mostly  idle.  There  are 
several  in  my  neighborhood  for  sale,  but  they  will  not 
cut  them  up  in  small  plots;  therefore  they  have  been 
in  the  market  for  some  time.  If  they  would  only 
divide  them  up  in  five  or  ten  acre  plots,  put  up  a  cot¬ 
tage  and  a  barn  they  could  realize  more  than  they 
could  get  for  the  w'hole  farm.  For  instance,  above 
me  a  person  owned  about  18  acres  of  land,  part  low 
and  wet,  but  could  be  drained,  full  of  brush.  The)' 
had  no  use  for  it;  tried  to  sell  it  for  a  number  of 
years  at  a  low  price,  but  could  not.  Finally  a  man 
got  hold  of  it,  put  on  it  a  small  house  and  barn, 
cleaned  it  up  a  little,  then  traded  it  off  for  city  prop¬ 
erty,  realizing  over  $1,000  profit  on  his  deal.  It  w'ould 
be  better  if  a  person  could  buy  just  the  land  w'anted 
and  put  up  his  own  house  and  buildings;  set  out 
trees,  fix  up  and  make  the  place  look  attractive ;  then 
if  he  w'as  so  disposed  he  could  easily  sell  it  and  real¬ 
ize  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  larger  place.  On  farms 
that  are  for  sale  nowadays  the  buildings  are  old  and 
old-fashioned  and  mostly  out  of  repair,  so  if  you 
put  up  new  ones  they  are  up  to  date  and  you  have  no- 
further  expense  in  keeping  them  in  repairs  for  a  long 
time.  My  house  was  old-fashioned  and  sadly  out 
of  repair.  I  have  expended  on  it  for  repairs  nearly 
enough  to  build  a  new  one,  and  it  is  old-fashioned 
yet.  My  advice  is  buy  the  land  you  want,  build  and 
fix  the  place  up  as  you  desire,  give  a  mortgage  if  you 
have  to.  That  will  inspire  you  to  save  money  that 
would  be  spent  for  things  you  could  do  without  for 
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a  while.  It  might  be  hard  sailing  for  a  few  years, 
but  you  eventually  would  have  a  place  that  you  never 
v.'ould  want  to  leave.  I  could  not  be  induced  to  leave 
the  country  and  go  to  live  in  the  city  again.  I  fre¬ 
quently  go  to  the  city  for  a  few  days’  look  around, 
then  glad  to  get  away. 

There  are  a  number  of  families  up  my  way  where 
the  men  work  in  New  York,  going  in  and  out  every 
week  day.  They  Jiave  a  few  acres,  raise  all  their 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  and  quite  some  .chickens, 
selling  thejr  eggs  in  town.  They  all  seem  w’ell  pleased 
W'ith  their  undertaking,  and  I  don’t  believe  they  could 
be  induced  to  return  to  the  city  to  live.  They  mostly 
rent  their  places.  They  can  get  out  here  more  easily 
and  with  more  comfort  than  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bronx.  The  commutation  fare  is  only  $6.45  per 
month.  If  a  city  man  is  not  fore-handed  enough 
with  sufficient  cash  if  he  could  retain  his  situation  in 
the  city,  going  in  and  out  every  day,  he  could  hire 
some  of  his  neighbors,  farmers,  to  plow'  up  a  strip  of 
land  and  get  ready.  He  could  easily  put  in  vegetables 
for  his  own  use  and  attend  to  them  morning  and 
evenings  and  an  odd  day  off  once  in  a  while.  That  is 
the  way  the  persons  up  this  way  are  doing  and  the- 
way  I  did  for  several  years,  only  I  had  to  remain  at 
the  city  the  whole  week,  as  there  w'as  no  convenient 
way  to  get  back  and  forth  at  that  time. 

_ ALFRED  JOHNSON. 

THE  WAR  UPON  QUACK  GRASS. 

Throughout  the  Northw'est  quack  grass  is  spread¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  that  the  better  class  of  farmers  are 
quite  concerned.  The  Minnesota  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  expects  to  take  one  of  the  worst  quack  grass 
farms  in  .that  State  and  try  different  methods  of 
killing  out  the  quack.  It  is  said  that  this  farm  grows 
nothing  but  quack,  and1  for  that  reason  ought  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  good  subject  for  the  experiment.  All  sorts 
of  methods  will  no  doubt  be  tried,  including  close 
pasturing  and  digging  up  the  quack  roots.  The 
trouble  is  so  bad  that  at  Austin,  Minn.,  a  special  ma¬ 
chine  for  pulling  out  these  roots  has  been  devised. 
A  picture  of  this  machine  is  shown  at  Fig  .414, 
and  the  following  description  is  given  by  one  of  our 
readers  in  that  locality: 

“This  machine  consists  of  a  sort  of  endless  apron, 
set  w'ith  teeth  and  mounted  upon  wheels.  When  in 
motion  this  apron  runs  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  in  which  the  machine  is  moving.  Or,  to  be  more 
definite,  the  under  part  of  the  apron  runs  back¬ 
wards.  The  teeth  dig  into  the  earth  and  pull  up  the 
roots.  The  teeth  are  set  into  the  apron  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  about  perpendicular  when  in 
the  ground,  but  clear  themselves  of  roots  imme¬ 
diately  upon  coming  out  of  the  ground.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  experimenting  with  another  machine,  which 
looks  exactly  like  a  ^lay-tedder  with  a  drag  attach¬ 
ment  behind.  I  will  say  in  general  that  quack  grass 
is  the  w'orst  pest  known  to  this  section  of  coun¬ 
try;  that  it  is  spreading  alarmingly,  and  continues  to 
spread  in  spite  of  all  means  to  exterminate  it  or 
check  its  growth.”  b.  Manchester. 

Mower  Co.,  Minn. _ 

THE  BROWN-TAIL  MOTH. 

The  introduction  of  the  Brown-tail  moth  in  New 
York  State  is  not  unexpected.  It  is  bound  to  come. 
During  the  Odell  administration  I  went  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  two  years  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  showing  the  ravages  of  the  Gypsy  and  Brown- 
tail  moths  in  Massachusetts,  and  urged  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  appropriation  of  $25,000  be  made  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  use  for  the  extermination  of  these  pests  when 
they  should  first  be  discovered  in  our  State.  The 
committee  w'as  unanimous  in  making  the  recom¬ 
mendation  both  times,  but  Odell  ran  his  blue  pencil 
through  the  items  when  the  appropriation  bill  reached 
him.  Massachusetts  has  expended  nearly  $2,000,000. 
Private  citizens  have  expended  half  as  much  more 
to  save  their  trees,  and  it  will  yet  cost  more  than 
$10,000,000,  wdiile  the  extermination  of  the  pest  is 
practically  impossible. 

I  have  the  general  charge  of  an  orchard  in  New 
Hampshire  of  10,000  apple  trees,  six  years  old,  and 
last  Winter  bushels  of  the  Brown-tail  moths’  Win¬ 
ter  nests  were  gathered  and  burned.  If  all  who 
plant  fruit  trees  will  keep  them  low-headed  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  tops  out  in  Summer  pruning,  these  pests 
may  be  controlled,  but  when  they  get  into  the  forest 
trees,  it  is  at  present  a  very  expensive  and  about  a 
hopeless  task  to  keep  them  in  check.  New  York 
State  should  spend  money  now  vigorously  wherever 
these  pests  appear,  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  them, 
for  by  so  doing  it  will  save  millions  hereafter,  and 
every  citizen  should  co-operate  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  a  most  aggressive  campaign  of  ex¬ 
termination,  which  is  possible  on  the  start,  but  im¬ 
possible  after  a  general  spread  has  taken  place 
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THE  ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED  CROP. 

Scenes  such  as  the  one  shown  at  Fig.  415  are  a 
very  common  sight  here  during  July  and  August. 
The  growing  of  Orchard  grass  seed  is  a  quite  impor¬ 
tant  industry  with  many  of  our  farmers,  and  that 
this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  northern 
and  northwestern  parts  of  Highland  and  the  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  Clinton  counties  produce  nearly  two- 
, thirds  of  the  world’s  supply  of  this  grass  seed.  The 
soil  of  the  sections  alluded  to  seems  to  suit  this 
plant  so  well  that  the  seed  produced  seems  to  be  in 
good  demand  owing  to  its  superior  quality.  While 
this  grass  will  grow  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  yet 
to  produce  the  best  seed  it  requires  a  warm,  well 
drained,  sandy  clay  soil,  perfectly  upland.  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  produce  some  Orchard  grass  seed  also,, 
but  the  bulk  is  produced  here.  Our  Orchard  grass 
seed  goes  to  many  States  of  the  Union,  and  quite  a 
lot  is  exported,  some  going  direct  to  Germany,  where 
the  grass  grows  well,  *but  where  the  seed  is  not  eco¬ 
nomically  produced.  Orchard  grass  seed  is  sown  in 
the  early  Spring  or  late  Winter  on  wheat,  or  alone, 
at  the  rate  of  1J4  to  two  bushels  per  acre. 

If  it  does  well  it  should  be  large  enough  to 
produce  a  crop  of  seed  the  second  year.  Of  course, 
the  yield  varies  with  the  soil,  but  usually  the  crop 
is  quite  remunerative.  The  crop  is  harvested  with 
wheat  binders  and  shocked  up  in  the  field  till  thrash¬ 
ing  time.  Thrashing  is  done  with  ordinary  separa¬ 
tors,  the  riddles  only  being  changed.  The  seed 

weighs  14  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  about  100 

pounds  are  put  in  the  large  burlap  bags,  such  as  are 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  seed  is  hauled  to  the 
local  dealer,  who  recleans  and  repacks  it,  or  it  is 
shipped  to  some  seedsman  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
handling  Orchard  grass  seed.  Some  of  the  growers 
have  formed  an  association  for  better  marketing  of 
the  seed,  but  the  writer  is  now  unaware  that  better 
prices  were  secured  in  this  way.  For  seed  from 
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,Fig.  415. 

the  separator  the  price  usually  is  about  $1.25  to  $1.40 
per  bushel,  and  as  the  fields  produce  good  crops  for 
several  years  without  reseeding  and  the.  yield  per 
acre  averages  about  10  bushels,  this  crop  is  really 
more  profitable  than  wheat.  Orchard  grass  makes 
good  early  pasture,  and  good  hay,  but  is  a  little 
coarse,  and  is  not  readily  eaten  when  stock  have 
access  to  other  grasses  or  hay  at  the  same  time. 
However,  when  once  used  to  it  and  there  is  no 
other  grass  to  take  their  attention,  stock  eat  this 
grass  with  a  relish  and  thrive  upon  it.  Orchard 
grass  has  a  habit  of  growing  in  tufts  or  bunches, 
hence  it  should  be  sown  thickly  if  sown  alone  or  with 
other  -grasses  or  clovers  if  intended  for  hay  or  pas¬ 
ture.  With  the  farmers  here  Orchard  grass  is  pri¬ 
marily  grown  for  seed,  but  some  is  grown  for  pas¬ 
ture  and  practically  none  for  hay. 

Ohio.  _ w.  E.  DUCKVVALL. 

SOD  OR  CULTURE  FOR  PEACHES  ON  A 
SMALL  SCALE. 

A  FALL-SET  ORCHARD. — Having  about  three 
acres  of  Red-top  meadow  with  a  fairly  good  stand 
■"  grass,  which  we  wanted  to  save  to  make  hay  for 
our  horse,  we  decided  to  set  our  peach  orchard  in 
this  sod.  Having  purchased  the  land  late  in  the  Fall 
of  1907,  and  not  wishing  to  lose  any  time  in  getting 
things  started  on  our  new  suburban  home,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  set  the  peach  trees  as  soon  as  we  could  get 
them.  I  also  ha-d  ideas  of  my  own  about  Fall-set 
t‘Ces,  that  they  would  be  all  ready  to  start  growing 
111  *he  Spring.  The  ground  would  settle  around  the 
loots  and  the  tree  would  become  established*  to  its 

■  cw  surroundings.  Dormant  buds  would  not  be  so 
Imc-ly  to  get  knocked  off,  and  bruised  or  skinned 
l  imes  seem  to  heal  more  rapidly.  Our  land  is  rolling 

■11  clicl  not  want  to  set  the  peach  trees  on  the  low 
v  aind  on  account  of  the  danger  of  a  late  freeze,  so  we 
planted  three  rows  of  apple  next  to  the  hollow  and  on 
N'0\  ember  10  began  setting  the  peach  on  the  higher 
ground,  running  the  rows  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 

■  cple  were  set  30  feet  apart  each  way  and  the  peach 
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20x30,  to  match  the  apple  rows;  the  first  row  of 
peach  being  set  20  feet  from  the  last  row  of  apple. 
In  the  first  row  of  apple  we  set  10  Giant  Jeniton, 
second  row  10  ,  Liveland  raspberry,  third  row  10 
Grimes  Golden.  Of  the  peach  the  following  varieties 
were  set:  One  row  of  Elberta,  one  row  of  Alton,  one 
of  Krummel  October,  one  row  of  Champion.  In  set¬ 
ting  we  were  careful  to  prune  off  all  broken  roots 
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and  cut  back  the  longer  roots  to  fit  the  hole,  a  sort 
of  modified  Stringfellow  method,  as  I  believe  a  short 
root  is  better  for  the  tree  than  a  long  one  curled 
around  in  the  hole.  In  setting,  the  sod  was  cut  and 
thrown  in  one  pile,  and  the  first  three  or  four  inches 
of  soil  carefully  saved  to  put  back  in  the  hole  first. 
I  he  top  soil  is  only  about  six  inches  thick,  and  then 
you  strike  “old  yaller  clay.”  The  trees  were  set 
about  x*  ct7  16  inches  deep,  we  aiming  to  get  the 
tree  deep  enough  to  cover  the  scar  or  joint  where  the 
bud  was  inserted.  1  he  top  soil  was  thrown  in  first 
and  tramped  as  firmly  as  possible  around  the  roots ; 
then  the  remainder  of  the  dirt  and  the  sod  lastly, 
placed  roots  up  as  a  mulch  on  this.  As  soon  as  a 
tree  was  set  it  was  cut  back  to  a  straight  stick  18 
inches  above  the  ground,  no  more,  no  less.  I  believe 
in  low-headed  trees,  especially  peach,  and  several 
times  during  the  Winter  when  passing  the  orchard  T 
could  hardly  keep  from  cutting  off  six  inches  more. 
My  wife  would  see  me  whittling  on  one  and  sire 
would  say,  in  an  ironical  tone  of  voice:  “That’s  right.; 
cut  them  off  at  the  ground  and  be  done  with  it.”  On 
the  apple  which  were  two  years  old  I  left  more  head, 
aiming  to  trim  to  an  even  balanced  top. 

I  HE  I’IRSI  MULCH. — The  following  month  I 
had  about  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  manure  thrown  off 
at  each  tree;  this  being  bought  at  a  livery  stable,  was 
about  one-half  green  sawdust,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
the  acid  in  the  sawdust  did  not  kill  outright  or  injure 
the  trees,  but  so  far  I  have  been  unable  to  detect 
any  evil  results  therefrom.  This  manure  was  placed 
evenly  around  the  trees,  and  the  following  Spring  was 
spaded  into  the  ground.  After  the  hay  was  cut  what 
was  left  on  the  ground  was  raked  up  and  placed 
around  the  trees  for  mulch.  Everyone  knows  what  a 
dry  Summer  1908  was,  and  for  over  three  months 
those  trees  never  had  a  drop  of  water,  yet  they  made 
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a  fair  growth  and  ripened  their  wood  early,  owing 
to  the  extreme  drought.  At  the  end  of  the  growing 
season  most  of  them  had  formed  a  pretty  fair  head, 
and  had  made  a  new  growth  of  about  18  inches.  In 
the  Fall  of  1908  I  again  had  a  wheelbarrow  load  of 
sawdust  manure  thrown  around  each  tree,  in  addition 
to  about  a  peck  of  unleached  wood  ashes.  The  wood 
ashes  were  applied  first  and  leveled  down  around  the 
trees,  and  the  manure  thrown  on  top  of  this.  When 
the  orchard*  was  set  each  tree  was  protected  with  a 
veneer  wrapper  of  wood,  and  this  was  left  on  till  the 


Spring  of  1909.  In  throwing  the  wood  ashes  around 
the  trees  some  fell  inside  these  wooden  wrappers,  and 
before  it  was  removed  we  had  a  heavy  rain.  On  dis¬ 
covering  my  mistake  I  was  “scared  green,”  but  fortu¬ 
nately  it  did  not  turn  out  as  bad  as  expected.  The 
lye  ate  the  bark  off  one  side  of  some  of  the  peach 
trees  where  water  ran  down  the  trunk,  but  did  not 
seem  to  injure  the  apple.  Fortunately,  this  damage 
occurred  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  the  wrapper 
was  removed  and  a  mud  mound  plastered  up  around 
the  tree  over  and  above  the  burn.  At  this  writing, 
July  10,  there  is  scarcely  a  scar  noticeable.  The 
wooden  wrappers  are  all  right  for  Winter  use,  but 
should  be  removed  early  in  the  Spring,  as  they  make 
the  bark  tender  and  are  conducive  to  water  sprouts. 
The  Red-top  hay  is  again  ready  to  cut  and  will  aver¬ 
age  114  ton  to  the  acre.  The  peach  trees  have  made 
a  wonderful  growth  this  Summer,  and  will  average 
five  feet  high,  with  a  spread  of  top  of  four  feet 
through.  About  June  1  the  ha.y  was  cut  in  a  circle 
around  each  tree  and  placed  on  the  ground  for  mulch. 
Fig.  417  will  show  what  the  trees  look  like  with  almost 
two  years  on  them,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
have  made  a  far  better  showing  had  the  first  Summer 
been  favorable.  So  much  for  sod  culture. 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  PEACHES  ON  SOD.- 
Desiring  to  set  out  a  new  patch  of  strawberries  in 
the  Spring  of  1909,  I  broke  up  about  one-half  acre 
of  this  Red-top  sod  last  November  adjoining  the 
peach  orchard.  This  was  left  rough  and  broken  all 
Winter,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  frozen  we 
gave  it  a  good  coat  of  manure,  hauling  10  loads  of 
good  stable  manure  and  scattering  over  the  ground. 
In  the  meantime  I  thought  this  would  be  a  good  time 
to  extend  my  peach  orchard  farther  up  the  hill  to¬ 
wards  the  house,  so  I  ordered  150  Carman  peach, 
third  size,  and  set  in  this  newly  plowed  ground, 
and  in  scattering  the  manure  over  the  ground  I  had 
a  liberal  quantity  placed  around  each  tree,  also  about 
a  peck  of  the  same  wood  ashes  spoken  of  above. 
These  trees  were  pruned  and  set  just  like  those  set 
in  the  sod.  This  •  Spring  this  piece  of  ground  was 
again  broken  up,  turning  the  manure  under  and  the 
rotten  sod  back  on  top.  The  ground  was  plowed 
deep  and  harrowed  thoroughly  both  ways,  and  I  took 
a  hand  rake  and  smoothed  the  dirt  down  around 
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the  trees  where  the  harrow  could  not  go  for  fear  of 
injuring  them.  This  ground  was  then  set  in  straw¬ 
berries,  and  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated  ever  since 
I  am  using  a  Planet,  Jr.,  12-tooth  cultivator  to  do 
the  work.  The  rows  of  strawberries  were  set  parallel 
with  the  rows  of  peach,  and  a  row  of  berries  set  in 
the  row  of  trees  so  that  the  trees  would  receive  the 
same  cultivation  that  the  berries  received,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  interfere  with  cultivation. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  RESULTS.— This  last  set¬ 
ting  of  peach  tells  the  tale  of  sod  versus  thorough 
cultivation.  I  also  believe  it  argues  in  favor  of  the 
smaller  trees  at  setting  time.  The  trees  in  the  sod 
were  first-class  trees,  or  firsts  in  size,  and,  although 
'the  trees  set  last  Fall  were  third  size,  or  what 
some  would  call  culls,  to-day  there  is  not  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  size  of  those  set  last  Fall,  Fig.  416,  and 
those  that  have  been  in  the  sod  almost  two  years.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  make  allowances  in  the  former 
orchard  for  the  dry  season  of  last  year,  but  I  am 
more  than  convinced  that  if  they  had  had  the  same 
cultivation  as  the.  trees  set  in  the  strawberry  patch 
the  latter  would  not  have  almost  caught  up  with 
them  in  one  season’s  growth.  Scarcely  any  pruning 
has  been  done  in  either  orchard.  In  the  former  or¬ 
chard  it  was  not  needed  last  year,  owing  to  the  scant 
growth,  and  in  the  latter  setting  I  am  waiting  till  the 
heads  form  better.  However,  I  shall  prune  some  this 
Winter  after  the  leaves  are  off,  as  one  can  better  see 
just  what  limbs  should  come  off.  I  believe  in  Summer 
pruning  to  induce  fruitfulness,  but  I  shall  do  that 
next  Summer.  The  borers  are  as  scarce  as  hens’ 
teeth  in  this  orchard,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  attributed 
to  the  wood  ashes  and  the  wooden  wrappers.  I  have 
a  theory  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wooden  wrappers 
that  I  have  never  seen  advocated  in  any  fruit  jour¬ 
nals,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Spider  soon  spins  the  hollow 
full  of  webs,  and  when  the  moth  starts  down  the 
tree  to  lay  her  eggs  she  becomes  entangled  in  this 
web  and  is  soon  made  short  work  of  by  Mr.  Spider. 
I  never  kill  a  spider  in  my  orchard,  and  I  believe 
thdy  are  as  useful  as  the  birds  as  an  insect  destroyer. 
The  ashes  being  worked  in  around  the  base  of  the 
tree  may  also  operate  against  the  invasion  of  the 
borer,  and  being  put  on  in  an  unleached  condition, 
are  too  strong  for  Mrs.  Moth’s  constitution.  How¬ 
ever,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  The  wooden 
wrappers  go  back  on  this  Fall  and  will  be  removed 
again  about  the  middle  of  June  next,  care  being  taken 
to  rub  off  all  sprouts  that  start  under  them. 

Daviess  Co.,  Tnd.  s.  h.  burton. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  But  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Plowing  Under  Cow  Peas. 

11.  T.  L.,  Huntington,  Va. — When  is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  plow  under  cow  peas,  the  purpose 
being  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  as  fer¬ 
tilizer? 

Ans. — Three  plans  are  suggested.  One 
is  to  let  the  vines  alone.  They  will  die 
at  frost  and  slowly  decay  during  the 
Winter.  You  lose  in  this  way,  as  some 
of  the  leaves  are  blown  away.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  seed  the  peas  in  drills, 
and  at  the  last  cultivation,  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  among  the  pea  vines,  letting 
the  latter  remain  on  the  ground  through 
Winter.  We  prefer  a  third  plan — plow¬ 
ing  under  the  peas  at  frost  or  before, 
and  seeding  to  rye  as  a  Winter  cover 
crop.  Much  depends  on  the  location. 

Breaking  Up  Old  Sod. 

8.  D.  6.,  Warren ,  Mass. — I  have  a  hill 
pasture  that  I  have  been  told  raised  great 
crops  of  potatoes  at  one  time.  This  piece 
of  land  has  not  been  plowed  for  30  shears 
or  more,  and  I  wish  to  plow  it  now  or  later 
in  the  Fall  to  get  it  ready  for  Spring 
planting  of  potatoes.  If  plowed  now  is 
there  any  nitrogen  gathering  crop  that  I 
can  sow  to  plow  under  in  the  Spring?  If 
not,  will  rye  sown  later  benefit  potatoes? 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  read  some¬ 
where  that  rye  would  not  benefit  potatoes. 

Ans. — In  New  Jersey  we  should  sow 
Crimson  clover,  but  this  is  not  a  great 
success  in  Massachusetts.  Barley  and 
Canada  field  peas  make  a  good  catch 
crop  for  Northern  New  England  and 
lower  Canada — the  peas  being  nitrogen 
gatherers.  Winter  vetch  is  highly 
praised  by  some  farmers — we  have 
failed  with  it  thus  far.  You  can  fit 
the  land  in  August  and  sow  rye  early. 
We  would  risk  sowing  eight  pounds  of 
Crimson  clover  seed  per  acre  with  the 
rye.  It  will  make  a  good  Fall  growth, 
at  least,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  live 
over  Winter  than  if  seeded  alone.  Rye 
adds  no  plant  food  to  the  soil,  as  clover 
does,  but  will  help  the  potatoes  in  two 
ways.  It  adds  humus  and  loosens  the 
ground,  and  its  fermenting  keeps  the 
soil  partly  acid  and  thus  keeps  down 
scab. 

Loss  From  Mixed  Fertilizers. 

IT'.  F-,  Marlboro,  W.  H. — Will  you  inform 
me  bow  long  a  so-called  high-grade  phos¬ 
phate  will  keep  if  properly  housed?  I  re¬ 
ceived  to-day  at  $39  a  ton  a  quantity  which 
is  hard  and  lumpy,  and  has  lost  in  weight 
six  pounds  to  the  bag.  Should  I  accept  it  ? 

Ans. — We  doubt  if  this  fertilizer  has 
lost  anything  except  moisture.  Well- 
mixed  fertilizer  will  contain  10  per 
cent  or  more  of  moisture.  When  kept 
in  a  dry  place  or  exposed  to  a  dry  wind 
it'  might  easily  lose  10  pounds  of  water 
to  the  bag  without  giving  up  any  of  its 
plant  food.  A  man  might  buy  a  ton  of 
hay  right  from  the  field  and  store  it  in 
a  dry  barn.  In  two  months,  if  he 
weighed  it,  there  might  be  only  1,800 
pounds.  There  would  still  be  just,  as 
much  food  for  his  horse,  for  the  200 
pounds  lost  was  simply  water  dried  out 
of  the  hay.  The  only  way  in  which  a 
good  sample  of  high-grade  fertilizer 
would  lose  plant  food  would  be  through 
a  thorough  soaking.  Water  would  leach 
some  of  the  plant  food  off,  but  the  only 
other  way  in  which  a  loss  would  be 
like’y  would  be  that  some  orgamc  nitro¬ 
gen  might  ferment  and  throw  off  am¬ 
monia  as  a  gas.  There  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  danger  of  this,  and  we  think 
that  the  only  loss  in  your  fertilizer  is 
in  moisture. 

A  Fishing  Shed. — The  little  struc¬ 
ture  shown  at  Fig  418,  page  719,  is 
built  near  the  water  in  Southern  Ala¬ 
bama.  It  affords  a  shady  place  for 
fishermen  and  a  general  resting  place 
during  the  day.  By  building  these 
sheds  at  locations  where  fish  are  quite 
sure  to  be  found  the  fishermen  are 
reasonably  sure  to  get  a  “bite”  and 
enjoy  their  sport  in  the  easiest  way. 
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SHORT  STORIES. 

Seedling  Peach  Trees. 

IIow  can  I  make  a  peach  tree  which- 
has  come  up  from  the  stone  hear  fruit.? 

Massachusetts.  J.  p.  g. 

It  will  bear  when  old  and  strong  enough, 
but  seedling  fruits  are  often  worthless. 
Best  bud  if  lo  a  good  variety  before  it  is 
two  years  old. 

Filling  Gaps  in  Strawberries. 

I  had  some  nice  strawberry  plants  in 
the  Spring  which  I  could  not  plant  at 
once,  with  tile  result  that  a  number  have 
died.  Will  you  let  me  know  the  proper 
time  for  filling  in?  w.  f.  l* 

AVe  fill  in  such  plants  at  any  time  now 
that  the  soil  is  moist.  It  is  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  having  the  soil  fit  than  anything 
else.  Take  good-sized  layer  plants  and 
set  them  carefully  in  the  missing  places. 

Spraying  Cabbage. 

How  can  I  make  spraying  liquids  stick 
to  the  cabbage?  I  have  a  bulletin  from 
the  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station  on 
spraying  for  the  cabbage  worm.  Also 
have  been  told  to  spray  with  salt  water. 
I  have  tried  everything  I  have  yet  seen, 
but  everything  I  have  tried  just  rolls  off 
th  cabbage  leaf.  E.  F. 

Eglon,  W.  Va. 

Some  of  the  gardeners  use  molasses  or 
resin  with  the  spraying  liquids,  but  there 
will  be  greater  satisfaction  in  using  dust 
mixtures.  Mix  the  poison  with  cheap  flour 
and  dust  over  the  plants  while  ^be  dew  is 
on  them. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  for  Potato  Bugs. 

I  have  used  arsenate  of  lead  and  Paris 
green,  and  like  arsenate  of  lead  best  for 
several  reasons.  The  greatest  point  in 
favor  is  that  it  sticks  so  well  to  the  foli¬ 
age.  One  application  is  sufficient  for  the 
entire  season.  Bugs  are  being  poisoned  a 
number  of  weeks  from  date  of  application. 
'I'he  second  point  in  favor  is  that  it  does 
not  hurt  the  foliage  if  you  get  it  on 
heavily,  as  does  Paris  green.  I  have  used 
a  number  of  sprayers,  and  like  the  com¬ 
pressed-air  sprayers  as  well  as  any.  I 
have  the  two-row  attachment  and  spray 
two  rows.  I  have  also  a  Champion  dry 
powder  sprayer  with  which  I  also  spray 
two  rows.  C.  K.  B. 

Bethel,  Pa. 

Sawdust  for  Fertilizer. 

Is  there  any  good  in  sawdust  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer?  How  should  it  be  used?  I  have 
a  lot  of  oak  sawdust  that  was  made  six 
years  ago.  I  can  put  it  on  the  pasture 
or  on  the  meadow  or  plow  it  under,  or  I 
can  use  it  as  a  mulch  for  apple  and  peach 
trees.  Which  way  would  1  get  the  best 
results?  Would  it  pay  for  hauling?  I 
would  have  to  haul  but  a  short  distance. 

Elkins,  W.  Va.  b.  f.  w. 

We  would  not  use  fresh  sawdust  as  a 
mulch  for  trees  unless  lime  was  used  with 
it.  The  sawdust  contains  an  acid  which 
will  injure  the  soil — especially  bad  for 
peaches.  The  lime  will  help  overcome  this, 
but  the  best  way  to  handle  the  sawdust 
is  to  use  as  bedding  and  soak  well  in  the 
stable  liquids.  If  the  sawdust  you  speak 
of  is  well  rotted  it  will  make  a  fair  mulch, 
but  to  make  sure  we  would  use  lime  scat¬ 
tered  over  it  after  it  is  put  around  the 
trees.  _ 


Basket  Willows. — We  use  several  hun¬ 
dred  tons  of  willow's  yearly,  and  manu¬ 
facture  them  into  baskets,  and  we  find 

them  a  very  profitable  crop  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  In  fact  we  know  of  nothing  which 
pays  any  better.  Most  of  them  are  raised 
in  this  State,  and  about  90  per  cent  of 

them  are  manufactured  into  baskets  in  this 
county.  AA’e  are  aware  that  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  at  Washington  has  been 
distributing  same  sets,  and  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  who  has  land  suitable  to 

raise  them  in  this  State,  as  we  have  fa¬ 

cilities  here  for  having  them  made  into 
baskets  cheaper  than  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  as  we  have  been  at  it  for  a 
great  many  years. 

New  York.  l.  l.  TnuitwAcnTEK  &  sons. 

Iowa  Alfalfa. — We  read  Mr.  J.  Cor¬ 
nell’s  “New  Sides  to  the  Alfalfa”  article, 
page  671.  and  ask  why  plow  to  renew? 
That  Clinton  County.  Ia.,  Alfalfa  is  giv¬ 
ing  a  good  account  of  itself,  and  this  is 
how  the  owner  treated  it  last  Summer  to 

rid  the  field  of  “red-root,”  grass  and 

other  weeds.  He  disked,  harrowed  it  three 
times,  lapping  about  half,  and  told  me 
you  could  see  nothing  on  the  ground  when 
he  finished  the  job,  but  in  a  few  days 
that  Alfalfa  began  to  show  up,  and  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever.  This  year,  on  tw-o  acres, 
he  pastured  seven  old  sows  with  34  pigs, 
cut  one  crop  of  a  ton  to  the  acre,  has 
the  same  bunch  of  hogs  and  pigs,  now 

weaned,  and  second  cutting  soon  to  be 
taken  off.  While  the  sows  were  suckling 
the  pigs  he  fed  no  grain  of  any  kind. 

Alfalfa  and  water  was  their  diet:  the 
pigs  got  milk.  Any  wonder  that  man  is 
an  Alfalfa  crank?  m.  p.  w. 

Clinton,  Ia. 

“Wormy  Potatoes.” — 8*evoral  days  ago, 
while  inspecting  the  potato  field  of  an  ac¬ 
quaintance.  we  were  puzzled  to  know  why 
some  of  the  hills  should  be  much  larger 
and  more  vigorous  than  others.  In  search¬ 
ing  for  the  cause  we  dug  in  a  hill  with  a 
weak- looking  vine  to  inspect  the  seed  from 
which  the  stalk  grew.  We  could  not  find 
the  seed,  but  noticed  instead  a  small  hole 
under  the  plant.  The  second  hill  that  we 
tried  showed  a  like  condition.  The  third 
hill,  which  was  more  vigorous  than  the 
others,  but  not  a  healtby-looking  plant, 
disclosed,  upon  digging  into  it.  the  seed 
partly  eaten  by  a  dark  worm  that  I  have 
known  as  the  cut  or  wireworm.  The  cause 
of  the  unevenness  of  the  potatoes  was  then 
apparent  to  us.  What  can  we  put  in 
with  the  seed  at  planting  time  that  will 
stop  the  ravages  of  the  worms,  and  not 
injure  the  vitality  of  the  potato  or  sprout? 
Would  salt  do  it.  or  lime,  or  land  plaster? 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
had  similar  troubles.  a.  s. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  sulphur  dusted  on 
the  seed  pieces  helps  to  keep  insects  away. 
It  is  better  than  salt,  which  will  injure 
the  quality,  or  lime,  which  increases  scab. 
The  sulphur  also  helps  to  prevent  scab 
and  rot. 
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Shipping  Wheat  West? 

Yes,  It  Has  Been  Done  This  Summer 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

(Standard  For  Over  Fifty  Years) 

Are  Making  This  Possible. 

You  Should  Use  Them  For  Your  Own  Fall  Seeding- 

Send  for  “  Shipping'  Wheat  West.”  Free  if 
you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  COE  -  MORTIMER  COMPANY 

24-26  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 


We  absolutely  Guarantee 

Reliance  Air  Cooled  Engines  not  to 
fail  to  do  the  best  of  work  because  of 
heat.  Find  out  if  we  are  responsible. 
You  can  afford  to  buy  no  other  engine. 
Engines  for  every  purpose. 


We  have  the  following  Rebuilt, 
slightly  used  engines  replaced  by 


RELIANCE 

Gasoline  Engines 

One  12  and  -one  4  1-2  Horse  Olds 
Two  6  Horse  International 
Two  3  and  Two  6  Horse  Webers 
Two  5  Horse  Alamos 
One  8  Horse  Peerless 


PRICES  and  TERMS  are  sure  to  please  YOU. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants.  Ask  for  Catalog'  N. 

Strongly  Warranted  Air  Cooled  Engine  stover  3000 
sold)  1  to  10  Horse.  Water  Cooled  up  to  600  Horse. 

Any  Engine  Mounted  on 
Steel  Wheels  if  Desired. 

Brackett,  Shaw  6  Lunt  Company 

Somersworth,  N.  H% 

95  Haverhill  Street  -  Boston,  Mass,. 

L - - - — - - 
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Z  POTATO  MACHINERY  1 

PLANTERS  4  ROW  SPRAYERS  £ 

0.  K.  Champion  2 


LINE 


►  2  HORSE  ELEVATOR  DIGGER 

=  CHAMPION  POTATO  MCH’Y.CO.p 

“  151  CHICAGO  AVENUE,  HAMMOND,  IND.  * 

A  FULL  LINE  ALWAYS  ON  HAND 


FRUIT  FOR  PROFIT 

Set  out  Peach  and  Apple  Trees,  also  Strawberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants  if  you  want  to  make  a  specialty  of  raising  fruits 
for  the  market.  ,We  will  send  you  our  descriptive  catalogue 
and  give  you  all  the  information  in  our  power  gladly  and  with¬ 
out  cost,  whether  you  buy  of  us  or  not  makes  no  difference. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO..  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


C  HOICK  CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SKEDS  sold 
direct  to  the  fanner.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  BONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


SEND  tor  Circular  to  originator  of  Jones’  Winter 
Wheats,  which  are  leaders  wherever  known. 
A  NEW  ONE  FOR  1909.  Address  JONES, 
THE  WHEAT  GROWER,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


1,000,000  PLANTS?, 

S ti rehead  and  Danishball  Cabbage,  $1 .00  per  l ,000 ; 
10,000  for  $8. of).  White  Plume,  G.  S.  Blanching, 
Giant  Pascal,  Wirster  Queen  and  Perle  La  Grand 
Celery.  $1.25  per  1,000:  10,000  for  $10.00.  Address 
CALftB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


most  practical  gaioline  eDgino  in  tho  world.  Make  full  free  and 
thorough  trial  for  thirty  days.  If  the  Waterloo  Boy  docs  not  gave 
time  and  labor,  if  It  does  not  give  you  entire  aatiefaction.  send 
it  hack  to  us— WE  WILL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  BOTH  WAYS 
and  refund  your  money.  Wo  will  give  you  a  Binding  Rive 
Year  Guarantee.  You  rink  nothing  and  gain  much.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars  of  our  Mid-8ummer  Free  Trial  Offor. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Go - 
184  IV.  Third  Avo.,  Waterloo,  la . 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 
THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

|h  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  outfit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation:  ROO  gals.  ,25 
ft.;  400  gals.,  50  ft.  Complete  outfit  $87. 50, 
or  del.  at  U.  R.  Sta.  $42.50. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  information. 

J.  II.  KDYVA 
59  Park  Place 


SEED  WHEAT. 

400  acres.  Grown  especially  for  seed  purposes  in 
the  wheat  belt  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Return 
of  seed  allowed  and  money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  The  best  varieties  smooth  and  bearded. 
1  issue  a  neat  circular.  It  Is  free,  but  you  must  ask 
for  It.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT 

GYPSY.  Ohio  Experiment  Station’s  favorite. 
Bearded,  heavy  yielder.  1’OhLK,  another  favor¬ 
ite.  Smooth,  good  yielder.  Write 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS. 

Box  433,  Mechanlcglrarg,  Ohio. 

SEED  WHEAT  A 

First-Class  FRUIT  TREES  bearing  trees. 

Grown  In  the  famous  Genesee  Valley. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT  FOR  SALE, 

Five  hundred  bushels  Gold  Coin  and  Silver  Leaf, 
grown  on  my  farm  at  Huntington,  L.  I-  Price, 
$1.50  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Apply 

CHARLES  D.  SMITH,  Fairground.  L.  I. 


ALFALFA  SOU,  for  Inoculation  —  Book 

your  order  now  to  insure  prompt  shipment. 

E.  T.  GILL.  Haddon  Farms,  Haddonfiold,  N.  J. 

rnn  CAI  E— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $0.00  bushel, 
run  ONLL  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  to  $2.00  bushel, 
Cow-Horn  Turnip  Seed,  40c.  pound. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Deia. 


f)NE  Quart  of  Strawberries  n‘t,?tamo 

I  V  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER'S.  SLWSi 

per  bushel.  E.  BIGG,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N .  J • 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Mil. 
1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 

pel  CBY-BE8T  VARIETIES.  Full  count  of 
utLtn  I  beavllv  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H.  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  Penna. 

PLANTS,  $1.26  per  1,000.  («.  Self-DlanrliliiK, 
$1.50).  200  plants  by  mail  for  $1.  Disc,  on 

largo  lots.  Slay  maker  k  Son,  hover,  Ilcl. 

IUCDDV  TDCCC— Our  supply  is  largo 
iHtnnf  I  tlCbd  and  quality  extra  fine, 
pecial  Prices  on  Aug.  and  Sept,  orders.  <  atalognee. 
IV.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON,  Box  15,  Seneca,  N. 

pi  t»*  <  of  sun-touched  early  apples 

InC  Dig  txTOp  fr0ni  Delaware  follows 
losely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in- 
ormation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppoi 
inities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

Itate  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


CELERY 


The  Land  of  Promise 

Buv  land  in  the  growing  South.  Wonderful 
ields  three  and  four  times  a  season.  Everybody 
rospe-ous.  Products  command  highest  prices- 
rop  failures  unknown  Conditions  for  trutKi  K 
nequaled  anywhere.  Early  markets.  Best  rjXi 
oad  facilities.  Ideal  climate.  No  droughts  frosts 
r  washouts.  Lands  Cheaphnd  sold  on  easy  terms, 
'or  particulars,  write 

,  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’L  Agent.  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railwav  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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C.ON  OOrOOWG 
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Congo  on  Allen  Panel  Co.’?  Buildings,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

)LIABLE,  durable,  easily  laid,  and  of  such  waterproof  qualities  that 
it  equals  rubber  itself  in  keeping  out  water — that’s  Congo. 

Storms  do  not  affect  it,  neither  does  heat  nor  cold. 

Congo  does  not  dry  out  or  rot  out. 

Every  roll  runs  uniform  throughout,  with  smooth,  even  edges. 

Nails,  caps  and  cement  free  in  center  of  each  roll. 

Congo  gives  maximum  service  with  minimum  care. 

A  Genuine  Guarantee  Bond  of  the  National  Surety  Co.,  with 
every  roll. 

It’s  worth  while  writing  for  a  free  sample.  Do  it  to-day. 

UNITED  ROOFING  AND  M’F’G.  CO. 

Successors  to  Buchanan  Foster  Co. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The 


Has  nev¬ 
er  been 
beaten  in 
trials. 

We  can 
furn  ish 
t  estimo- 
nials,  on 
r  e  quest, 
from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 
Write  for  cat¬ 
alog,  prices.&c. 


BOSS"  POTATO 


thing  but 
has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all 
conditions,  and* pronounced 
— as  its  name  implies — the  KONH  OF 
A  1. 1,  DIGGERS,  and  to-day  is  in  use 
by  the  best  potato  raisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  weighs  about  f>00  pounds,  and 
is  easily  handled  by  TWO  llOKSKK. 
It  is  so  adjusted  that  the  operator  can 
dig  every  row  and  deliver  them  on  one 
.  side  of  the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  It 
*  will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  side  hill  as  well 
pas  on  the  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the 
f  tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds.  It  is  made 
strong,  durable,  will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground. 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


GRAY’S 


Practical, dura¬ 
ble  and  econ- 
oin  ical  ma- 
rchinery.  Write 
for  illustrated 
catalogue 
showing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  our  full  line. 

JL  W.  GRAY'S  SONS,  51  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs.  Vt. 


THRESHERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
and  WOOD  SAWS.  Highest  Grade. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant"  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain — 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  llax,  barley,  kallir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling’’  peanuts.  Made  in  three' sizes — for  3,  6  and  8 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers, 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Semi  for  FREE  catalogue. 

1IEEBX  HR  «&s  SONS,  22  Broad  St.,  Lausdale,  Pa. 


Farmers 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing  I 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 
work  at  the  most  conveni¬ 
ent  time 


are  equally  well  suited  to  threshermen 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Kills  Cham¬ 
pion  No.  2  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shelters,  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS , 


Pottstown ,  Pa, 


NEYY  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  1 3th-1 8th,  1909 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 
$ 7 5,000,00— PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS— $75,000.00 

LIVE  STOCK 


SUCCESS  WITH  BERRIES. 

A  Story  of  Thrift. 

Concord,  Mass.,  is  a  fine  farming  town  ; 
it  is  noted  for  its  production  of  asparagus, 
berries  and  milk,  as  well  as  for  its  historic 
and  literary  associations.  On  the  River 
road,  a  mile  north  of  the  battleground 
of  1775,  and  extending  on  one  side  from 
the  road  to  the  historic  Concord  river,  is 
the  line  farm  of  Rudolph  Peterson,  con¬ 
sisting  of  76  acres,  mostly  river  bottom 
laud.  I  was  interested  lately  to  find  him 
now  owning  this  fertile  farm,  and  realizing 
the  success  which  the  appearance  of  the 
place  made  evident,  and  I  asked  him  for 
a  brief  story  of  his  farm  life  for  the 
benefit  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  which  is  this : 

lie  came  to  this  country  from  Norway 
at  the  age  of  13  (30  years  ago)),  and  at 
first  made  his  home  with  his  brother  in 
Concord,  but  soon  began  to  work  out,  and 
so  continued  till  at  about  30,  and  mar¬ 
ried.  The  couple  had  got  together  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $2,500.  With  this  to  pay  down 
they  bought  this  place  for  $7,500  (as¬ 
suming  a  mortgage  of  $5,000),  and  14 
years  ago  began  what  proved  to  be  quite 
a  struggle  to  build  up  the  farm  land, 
improve  the  buildings,  add  water  works, 
and  pay  off  the  large  incumbrance.  For 
the  first  seven  years  he  was  unable  to 
make  any  payment  on  the  principal,  hav¬ 
ing  some  poor  years,  his  wife  sick  one 
season,  and  much  being  required  to  get 
the  place  into  condition  to  return  a  profit, 
and  many,  Mr.  Peterson  said,  would  have 
been  discouraged  and  given  up.  Lately, 
however,  things  have  gone  well  with  him, 
so  that  to-day  lie  has  his  place  nearly  paid 
for;  improvements  upon  the  house  made 
to  value  of  $1,000  (one  room  at  a  time 
fixed  up,  as  they  could  afford  it,  his  wife 
told  me)  ;  water  works  added  at  cost  of 
$500 :  barn  and  land  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  while  for  stock  he  has  14  fine  cows 
and  two  horses.  His  two  children,  I  may 
add,  are  nearly  through  high  school,  his 
house  nicely  furnished,  and  the  home  as 
good  a  one  to  live  in  as  any  of  us 
could  ask. 

I  asked  him  what  did  it ;  how  at  forty- 
three,  starting  with  nothing  but  his  hands, 
he  had  become  so  well  fixed,  and  his  an¬ 
swer  was — berries.  Of  late  years  his  two 
money  crops  have  been  asparagus  and 
strawberries,  and  the  last,  he  says,  have 
given  ‘  him  his  farm.  Last  season  lie  had 
unusual  success,  and  received  from  three 
acres  after  paying  for  carting  to  Boston 
and  selling  a  little  over  $1,000.  He  says 
he  does  not  expect  to  do  this  another  year. 
His  leading  variety  is  the  Bubach.  As  to 
the  secret  of  his  success  with  berries,  it  was 
evident  lie  liked  them  and  their  care.  No 
weed,  he  said,  was  allowed  to  grow  in 
his  beds,  and  further  than  that  at  picking 
time  all  the  family  must  be  there  to  in¬ 
sure  profitable  handling  of  the  crop.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally,  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  doing  everything  in  season.  He  has 
himself  lent  a  hand  to  the  mechanical 
work  about  the  buildings,  and  so  saved 
expense.  His  three-acre  asparagus  bed  has 
been  fairly  profitable,  hut  cows  he  has 
found  1o  make  a  net  return  of  little 
more  than  the  manure  pile. 

He  keeps  no  help  in  Winter — two  men 
through  the  entire  Summer,  and  several 
extra  hands  (usually  Poles)  during  the 
berry  harvest.  They  have  rooms  by  them¬ 
selves  in  an  ell  of  the  house,  with  separate 
entrance,  hut  eat  with  the  family,  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  this  seems  to  be  with  foreign  help. 
I  found  Mr.  Peterson  just  after  dinnertime 
January  1  enjoying  his  paper,  and  with 
leisure  to  give  me  this  account  of  his  farm 
experience.  One  conclusion  he  had  reached 
interested  me — that  he  could  have  done 
about  as  well  on  a  place  one-quarler  the 
size  of  his  own — say  of  20  acres.  Berries, 
we  may  agree  with  him,  have  been  the 
means  of  the  family’s  competence,  but 
behind  the  crop  has  been  the  family  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  qualities  of  courage,  industry 
and  thrift  have  contributed  mainly  to 
their  success.  e.  f.  dickinsox. 

Massachusetts. _ 

THE  APPLE  CROP. 

What  Growers  Say. 

The  outlook  for  apples  in  this  section  is 
very  good.  I  should  think  about  65  per 
cent  of  a  crop  green  and  50  per  cent  red 
fruit.  Pears  are  about  70  per  cent  of  a 
crop  of  Bartlett,  other  varieties  are 
lighter.  Grapes  and  peaches  very  heavy. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y.  •  J.  f.  w- 

We  think  there  is  about  40  per  cent  of 
a  crop  of  apples  in  this  section.  Baldwins 
are  very  light.  Fungus  is  showing  up 
very  badly,  especially  where  they  were 
not  sprayed  thoroughly.  Peaches  are  very 
good ;  plums  fair.  e.  b.  &  g.  r.  coi.i.amer- 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  had  a  freeze  first  week  in  May, 
which  practically  ruined  our  apple  pros¬ 
pects.  I  don’t  believe  there  will  be  25 
per  cent  of  a  crop,  and  it  is  not  of  first 
class.  I  only  have  apples ;  there  is  no 
other  fruit  ever  shipped  from  this  county. 

Columbia,  Mo.  r.  a.  r. 


THE  RURAL 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  is  between 
30  and  40  per  cent ;  the  Baldwins  are  a 
complete  failure.  Pears  are  about  nor¬ 
mal.  Potatoes  are  looking  fine  and  there 
is  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  acre¬ 
age.  h.  n.  b. 

Fly  Summit,  N.  Y. 

There  is  practically  no  fruit  raised  here 
for  market  except  apples.  In  a  territory 
of  about  one  township  in  extent  there  are 
about  50  acres  being  sprayed.  They  are 
doing  well,  but  there  is  some  scab.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  is  about  75  per  cent  of  a  crop 
on  these  orchards.  Unsprayed  orchards 
have  almost  no  apples.  There  will  be 
considerable  hay  for  sale  here ;  about  75  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  a.  m.  b. 

Lapeer,  Mich. 

Illinois,  as  you  know,  is  a  large  State, 
and  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  in  some 
portions  where  fruit  (apples)  is  generally 
expected  there  is  little  or  none,  while  in 
other  parts  there  is  a  fair  to  good  crop. 
So  far  as  I  have  learned,  the  early  va¬ 
rieties  are  producing  better  than  the  later 
ones,  and  while  there  will  be  quite  a  crop 
of  Winter  fruit  here  and  there  through¬ 
out  Illinois,  yet  as  a  whole  this  State  will 
cut  a  small  figure  in  the  apple  markets  of 
the  world  this  year.  G.  J.  foster. 

Normal,  Ill. 

Men  driving  over  this  county  tell  me 
that  here  and  there  a  tree  in  the  far¬ 
mers'  orchards  will  have  apples  on  it,  hut 
that  is  all.  With  us  there  is  a  very  light 
crop  of  Ben  Davis,  Salome,  Willow  and 
Red  Canada,  and  in  Summer  apples  Duch¬ 
ess.  Bearing  variable ;  that  is,  some  trees 
of  a  variety  nearly  full,  others  with  noth¬ 
ing  on.  Reports  from  southern  Illinois 
that  may  be  considered  authentic  indicate 
that  25  per  cent  of  a  crop  is  the  greatest 
for  any  orchard,  and  most  of  them  are 
a  failure.  Some  little  promise  of  Sum¬ 
mer  apples  thei'e.  f.  r.  bryant. 

Illinois. 

In  regard  to  fruit  prospects  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity,  the  season  opened  with  as  fine  a  bloom 
on  the  trees  as  one  could  ask  for,  hut  In¬ 
sects  as  usual  have  been  working  the  most 
serious  damage,  this  year  being  charged 
up  to  plant  lice.  Their  attack  was  prac¬ 
tically  general,  and  very  little  was  done 
to  check  their  work.  The  result  at  present 
is  a  large  proportion  of  under-sized  ap¬ 
ples  in  sight.  The  recovery  of  the  trees 
from  the  attack  of  lice  has  been  hindered 
by  a  quite  serious  drought,  but  this  has 
now  been  broken,  and  if  seasonable  weather 
follows  I  expect  a  crop  10  per  cent  better 
than  last  year.  g.  g.  ditchings- 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  Winter  apples  in 
this  part  of  New  England,  I  believe  the 
crop  will  he  very  close  to  the  amount  of 
1908.  I  think  that  the  blossom  of  1909 
was  far  in  excess  of  that  of  1908,  but 
an  extremely  dry  June  has  caused  a  very 
heavy  drop,  and  the  Codling  moth  larvie 
have  made  extremely  had  work  in  orchards 
that  were  not  sprayed.  Spraying  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  this  section  but  very  little.  Pears 
are  a  light  crop ;  peaches  and  plums  un¬ 
even.  The  strawberry  crop  was  very  good 
here  this  season,  hut  the  acreage  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  prices  run 
very  low.  s.  r.  w. 

North  Leominster,  Mass. 

• 

The  outlook  for  apples,  judging  from 
our  own  few  trees,  and  from  what  little 
I  have  seen  in  this  locality,  is  very  light, 
I  should  say  not  half  a  crop.  The  pear 
crop  Is  very  light.  It  might  almost  be 
called  a  failure.  Some  Kieffer  trees  have 
a  few.  The  peach  crop  generally  is  con¬ 
sidered  very  good  indeed,  but  I  see  a 
good  many  “sick”  trees.  Grapes  promise 
an  average  fair  crop,  I  should  say  not 
heavy.  The  currant  crop  is  now  rapidly 
being  shipped.  Quite  satisfactory  returns 
are  being  received  and  the  crop  is  good. 
Raspberries  are  over.  There  was  not  half 
a  crop,  and  of  poor  quality.  f.  f.  y. 

Cedareliff,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  “off  year”  with  us  on  ap¬ 
ples.  The  crop  will  be  very  light.  There 
are  practically  no  other  tree  fruits  grown 
here  except  a  few  plums,  and  not  enough 
of  them  to  supply  the  home  market.  Of 
the  small  fruits  strawberries  and  currants 
have  yielded  abundantly,  though  perhaps 
the  former  were  not  quite  up  to  average 
in  size  or  quality,  owing  to  the  extremely 
dry  season.  I  am  afraid  the  raspberry 
and  blackberry  crop  will  be  damaged  from 
this  same  cause.  There  is  really  very 
little  fruit  grown  in  this  section  at  best ; 
probably  strawberries  are  more  generally 
cultivated  than  any  other  varieties,  and 
these  mostly  for  the  grower’s  own  use, 
disposing  of  whatever  surplus  there  may 
be  in  the  home  market.  w.  e.  r. 

Newport,  Vt. 

This  is  the  off  year  for  apples;  the  crop 
last  year  was  good  and  prices  as  a  rule 
satisfactory :  $2  a  barrel  at  'the  depot, 

growers  picking,  sorting,  packing  and  de¬ 
livering.  Our  orchard  is  a  sample  of  the 
general  outlook  here.  Last  year  we  shipped 
300  barrels,  largely  Gravenstein  and  Bald¬ 
win.  We  shall  ,not  have  over  50  barrels 
this  season,  mostly  Pound  Sweets ;  hardly 
any  Gravenstein  and  hut  few  Baldwins.  A 
block  of  15  Baldwin  apple  trees  that  last 
year  had  55  barrels  large  handsome  fruit 
will  have  one  or  two  barrels  in  the  entire 
number  of  trees.  Riding  through  our 
neighborhood  but  few  trees  are  noticed 
with  fruit.  Our  orchard  was  trimmed, 
scraped  and  placed  in  good  shape  last 
Spring :  lias  been  sprayed  twice  with  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead.  Trees  have  made  a  good 
growth,  foliage  large  and  handsome,  and 
promise  for  next  season  good,  but  not 
many  apples  this.  I  was  at  Turner,  Me., 
in  the  last  days  of  April.  This  is  the 
center  of  the  apple  section  of  that  State. 
Indications  there  were  for  a  good  fruit  yield  ; 
last  year  they  had  but  few  apples.  The 
year  before  there  were  100.900  barrels  sent 
from  that  valley.  Wish  our  trees  would 
bear  every  year,  but  have  to  he  satisfied 
with  a  crop  once  in  two  years.  Apples 
are  the  leading  fruit  in  our  part  of  the 
State ;  not  enough  of  other  fruit  grown 
to  make  any  note  of.  h.  b.  p. 

Stratham,  N.  H. 


Increased  Classification.  Class  for  Milking  Short¬ 
horns.  $400  for  Four  Best  Grade  Dairy  Cows.  Butter 
Fat  Tests  Open  to  Registered  Cows  of  All  Breeds. 
Increased  Classification  and  Money  Prizes  in  Sheep 
and  Swine  Departments.  New  Classes  Added  in 
Poultry  Department  for  Ducks,  Geese,  Cavies  and 
Pheasants. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

New  Building— New  Classes— New  Educational 
Features.  All  the  Old  Classes  of  Exhibits  Continued 
—New  Classes  for  Gathered-Cream  Butter— Several 
Varieties  of  Cheese — Milk  Below  the  Certified 
Standard— Special  Cash  Prize  for  Cheese  Maker 
Having  Highest  Average  Score  in  Four  Classes. 


ERUITS-FLO  WERS-FARM  PRODUCE 

New  Prizes  Offered  in  Fruit  Department.  Local 
Society  and  Grange  Collection— Collection  of  Box 
Fruit— Collection  of  Fruit  Packages— Collection  of 
Nursery  Stock- Collection  of  Fruit  Products— Boy ’s 
and  Girl’s  Collection. 

Professional,  Amateur  and  Open  Classes  in  Flow¬ 
er  Department. 

Complete  Classification  for  Grains,  Seeds,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Potatoes,  and  Bees  in  Farm  Produce  De¬ 
partment. 

DOMESTIC 

Revised  Classification  in  the  Art,  Needlework. 
Culinary,  Miscellaneous  and  Juvenile  Sections  of 
the  Domestic  Department. 

IIORSE  snow 

New  Classification  for  Draft  Horses,  Teams  and 
Pairs. 


CHANGE  OF  ENTRY  FEE  IN  A  FEW  DEPARTMENTS 
SEND  FOR  PRIZE  LIST 

NEYY  YORK  STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  SECRETARY,  POST-STANDARD  BUILDING ,  SYRACUSE,  N.  V. 
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Ruralisms 

DRY  WEATHER  FLOWERS. 

The  drought  at  the  Rural  Grounds  is  the 
most  destructive  yet  experienced.  There 
lias  been  practically  neither  rain  nor 
dew  since  the  first  week  in  June,  but 
excessive  heat  and  unusual  preva¬ 
lence  of  drying  wind.  Crops  have  not 
only  been  halted  and  yields  distress¬ 
ingly  reduced,  but  lasting  damage  in¬ 
dicted  on  trees,  shrubs  and  other 
plantings  not  well  established.  Even 
privet  and  barberry  hedges,  several 
years  planted,  are  dying  out  in  arid 
situations.  Market  gardeners  are  hard 
put  to  conserve  soil  moisture  by  con¬ 
stant  cultivation,  and  to  supply  even  a 
fraction  of  the  local  demand  for  sea¬ 
sonable  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
shortage  in  yield  of  potatoes  alone  in 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  drought,  which  has  not 
yet  been  broken,  is  estimated  as  at 
least  250,000  barrels,  valued  at  more 
than  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The 
fruits  that  best  endure  this  extreme 
aridity  are  peaches  and  grapes — there 
is  excellent  promise  for  the  latter — 
and  the  flowers  most  reconciled  are 
the  geranium  and  Salvia  among  the 
cultivated  kinds,  and  the  butterfly 
weed,  Asclepias  tuberosa,  and  Bouncing 
Bet,  Saponaria  officinalis,  among  the 
wildlings.  These  lusty  and  free-bloom¬ 
ing  plants  never  in  our  recollection  ap¬ 
peared  to  better  advantage.  The  But¬ 
terfly  weed  or  Orange  milkweed,  is  one 
of  the  most  showy  of  native  plants,  the 
intense  orange  coloring  of  crowded 
flower-heads  scarcely  being  excelled  in 
nature,  but  this  plant  is  always  more 
effective  in  dry  seasons  and  in  indi¬ 
viduals  growing  in  full  sun  or  dry 
slopes,  and  arid  fields.  The  bloom  this 
year  is  most  profuse,  and  the  coloring 
more  fiery  than  ever.  It  is  deep  root¬ 
ing  and  slow  growing — in  time  stor¬ 
ing  great  energy  in  its  tuberous  root- 
stock,  and  is  thus  able  to  develop  its 
magnificent  inflorescence  regardless  of 
lack  of  surface  moisture.  It  is  highly 
prized  abroad,  but  still  sparingly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  this  country,  though  gener¬ 
ally  offered  by  hardy  plant  dealers. 

It  is  native  to  the  Atlantic  coast  re¬ 
gion  from  Massachuetts  south,  but  is 
most  abundant  about  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia.  Owing  to  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  develop  a  strong  clump,  it  is 
most  frequently  noticed  in  old  mead¬ 
ows  and  railroad  embankments  that  are 
rarely  disturbed.  It  forms  a  dazzling 
accompaniment  to  a  railway  ride  on 
certain  little  used  inland  Jersey  routes. 

!  lie  plants  grow  well  during  rainy 
Summers,  but  the  blossoms  have  little 
brilliancy  in  wet  weather.  Clumps  may 
he  transferred  to  dry  places  in  the  vard 
or  garden,  but  need  time  in  which  to 
establish  themselves.  Bouncing  Bet, 
w:th  its  soft  pink.  Phlox-like  flower  in 
great  masses,  is  another  plant  entirely 
at  home  on  sterile  railway  embank¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but 
thoroughly  naturalized  in  Eastern 
America.  The  roots  are  fibrous,  but 
penetrate  deeply  and  thrive  on  less 
moisture  Ilian  most  plants  require. 
Though  somewhat  coarse  in  aspect,  it 
is  a  good  garden  plant,  and  is  easily 
transplanted.  Both  species  grow  about 
three  feet  high. 
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boil  until  all  is  dissolved.  This  works 
best  when  applied  soon  after  a  rain, 
as  it  reaches  the  roots  better  than  if 
sprinkled  on  during  dry  weather. 

Paeony  Disease. 

TF.  M.  J.,  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. — Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  for  my  paeonies  rot¬ 
ting  off  even  with  the  ground,  just  when 
they  are  ready  to  burst  into  full  bloom? 
They  have  been  acting  so  for  three  Sum¬ 
mers.  Last  Spring  some  of  the  roots 
failed  to  start.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  my 
paeonies,  and  unless  I  can  prevent  this 
trouble  I  shall  he  obliged  to  lose  them. 

Ans. — The  pseony  disease  you  men¬ 
tion  is  probably  the  new  fungus  disease 
recently  brought  here  from  Europe.  The 
stems  rot  off  close  to  the  ground  just 
before  blooming  time,  and  the  roots 
and  crowns  are  also  considerably  af¬ 
fected.  At  present  no  cure  is  known 
for  this  disease,  but  affected  plants  are 
greatly  helped  by  digging  up  in  August 
after  they  have  done  growing,  wash¬ 
ing  off  the  earth,  cutting  away  the  dis¬ 
eased  portions  and  replanting  at  once  in 
new  soil  that  has  been  treated  with  a 
liberal  coating  of  fresh  lime  well  dug 
and  raked  in.  Lime  appears  to  exert 
a  preventive  action  and  may  eventually 
turn  out  to  be  something  of  a  cure. 

Setting  Evergreens  in  August. 

8.  H.  D.,  Jackson,  Mich. — Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  setting  evergreens  in 
the  month  of  August? 

Axs. — As  a  rule,  August  is  a  poor 
month  for  transplanting  evergreens.  The 
Spring  growth  has  just  been  completed 
at  the  expense  of  the  stored-up  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  wood  cells,  and  the  trees 
do  not  appear  able  to  bear  the  shock 
of  moving  in  dry  weather.  Occasion¬ 
ally  good  success  is  reported  if  the 
weather  is  rainy,  but  if  hot  and  dry 
they  will  need  shading  and  constant 
watering.  Middle  or  late  September, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  often  a  good  time 
to  move  evergreens,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  weather  at  the 
time.  It  is  a  poor  plan  to  move  them 
in  the  Summer  or  Fall  if  the  weather 
and  soil  are  dry.  All  things  considered, 
it  is  safer  to  transplant  evergreens  from 
early  Spring  up  to  the  middle  of  May, 
just  as  growth  begins. 

Lilies  from  Seed. 
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Weed-Killers. 

II.  II.,  Ferguson.  Mo. — Is  there  anything 
better  than  hot  brine  to  keep  weeds  off 
a  tennis  court? 

Ans. — The  arsenate  of  soda  solution 
is  considered  to  be  more  effective  as  a 
weed-killer  than  hot  brine,  and  is  in¬ 
deed  the  basis  of  most  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  weed-killers  now  on  the  market. 
The  formula  for  making  is  as  follows: 
Stir  one  pound  of  powdered  arsenic  in 
three  gallons  of  hot  water,  bring  to  a 
boil  and  keep  stirring;  then  add  seven 
gallons  of  cold  water  and  two  pounds 
crushed  carbonate  of  soda,  stir  well  and 


J.  C.,  Oak  Grove,  Mo. — Can  Lilium 
tenuifolium  be  grown  from  seed?  If  so, 
when  should  the  seed  be  planted?  What 
Other  kinds  can  be  grown  from  seed  ?  Can 
day  lilies  be  grown  from  seed  and  when 
planted?  How  long  before  any  of  them 
will  bloom? 

Ans. — Lilium  tenuifolium  is  quite 
easily  grown  from  seeds,  producing 
bulbs  that  occasionally  flower  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  This  species  blooms  early, 
and  seeds  usually  ripen  well.  Most 
of  our  native  species,  such  as  L.  super- 
bum  and  L.  Canadense,  as  well  as  the 
Japan  L.  speciosum,  may  also  be  grown 
from  seeds,  but  it  usually  takes  several 
years  for  the  seedling  bulbs  to  grow  to 
flowering  size.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  mixture  of  peat  or 
leaf  mold  and  sand  in  boxes  or  cold 
frames,  to  afford  protection  from  hard 
freezing  and  excessive  moisture  through 
Winter.  Moderate  frosts  will  not  in¬ 
jure  them.  They  need  very  light  cover¬ 
ing.  The  seedlings  come  up  in  Spring, 
and  should  he  carefully  watered  and 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  They 
make  little  growth  above  ground  the 
first  season,  and  the  bulbs  should  not 
be  disturbed  until  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  when  'they  may  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  bloom  after  the  tops 
have  died  down.  Both  kinds  of  day 
lily,  the  Funkia,  also  called  Plantain  lily, 
and  the  Hemerocallis,  can  be  grown 
from  seeds,  which  should  be  planted 
soon  after  ripening.  The  Funkia  be¬ 
longs  to  the  lily  family.  Seedlings  sel¬ 
dom  flower  until  after  the  third  year. 
The  Hemerocallis  is  allied  to  the  Iris, 
and  grows  more  rapidly  from  seeds, 
sometimes  blooming  the  second  year. 
Lilium  longifloruin  and  the  well-known 
Easter  lily,  L.  Harrisii,  have  been  grown 
from  seeds  under  greenhouse  culture  to 
bloom  in  18  months,  but  seeds  are  not 
easy  to  obtain.  w.  v.  F. 


Saves  You  Money 


Fire-Proof.  Easy  to  Put  On 

A  steel  shingle  roof  costs  half  ns  much  ns  best 
cut  wood  shinnies,  nnd  about  tho  some  ns  high-grade 
3-ply  prepared  roofing.  But  it  weurs  four  times  as 
long  as  wood  shingles  nnd  six  times  as  long  ns 
composition  roofing. 

Edwards“REO”Steel  Shingles 

are  stumped  in  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  steel,  6  to 
10  feet  long,  covering  width  24  inches,  either  painted 
or  galvanized.  Can  !>e  laid  with  hammer  and  nails. 
No  soldering.  No  tarring.  A  boy  can  do  it. 

$10,000  Guarantee  Bond  Against  Light¬ 
ning.  We  will  refund  amount  paid  for  our  steel 
shingles  if  your  roof  is  damaged  by  lightning. 
Cheapest  kind  of  fir©  insurance 
Buy  at  Factory  Prices.  Wo  are  largest  makers 
2t  lr°n  ana  steel  roofing  and  pay  the  freight  on  all 
eteel  Shingles;  Plain,  Corrugated,  V.  Crimp  Roof¬ 
ing:  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  etc.  Send  size  of  roof 
and  we  will  quote  our  lowest  factory  prices  de¬ 
livered,  and  mail  free  catalog  No.  4 $.  \Vrito  today. 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
906-926  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Make  It  Yourself 

If  you  have  timber,  save  money 
and  make  money  sawing  for 
others,  with  a  Portable 

American  Saw  Mill 

Simple,  reliable,  little  power 
needed,  no  experience  necessary. 
Catalog  free.  A  Iso  describes  wood¬ 
working  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACH’Y  CO. 

129  Hope  St,,  HnrkettKtown.N. J. 
1582  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  lor  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Fluff  files,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  KKBl  1 1,T  at  Lowest  I'rices. 
THE  “LEAD Kit”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient, 

Send  for  circulars,  slating  your  wants. 

fffo*  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Power,  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BIG  WIRE  FENCE 


There’s 
strength 
and  stay. 

mg  qualities  m  Empire  all  No.  0  Rig  Wire  Fence. 
The  fence  of  substance.  Solid  wire  without  im¬ 
purities  to  start  rust  and  heavily  galvanized.  Sold 
direct  from  factory.  Write  to 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan 


$1,500 


MADE 
©X 

Writ©  for  Free  Catalog.  Describes 
and  illustrates  our  line  of  the 

ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  10  to 
400  barrels  per  day 
Hand  or  power. 

Presses  for  all 
purposes.  Also  tij 
Steam  Evapora¬ 
tors.  Apple- Batter 
Cookers,  Vinegar  Generators 
and  everything  for  the  Cider 
and  Vinegar  -  maker.  We, 
can  chow  you  how  #1,500 
clear  profit  can  be  made. 


largest 
Manfs.  of 
Cider  Prefloes  in  thaW orl <1. 


HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.,  ML  Gilead,  Okie 
Or  Room  119  L  39  Cs/tlindt  $(-.  New  lark 


CIDER  machi 

The  most  approved  press' 
and  other  machinery  f< 
large  manufacturers’  or  cus¬ 
tom  work.  Easiest  operated 
and  most  economical.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

The  Boomer  &  Boschekt 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  St.  Syracuse,  N 


Monarch 


Monarch  Machinery  Co. 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
609  CortlandlBldfl..  New  York 


Save  Your  Crops 

From  Early  And  Laic 
Frosts  With  The 

TROUTMAN 

ORCHARD 

HEATER 

FOR  BURNING  OIL 

Millions  saved  this  year. 
Write  us  for  prices  and 
full  information.  Capable 
and  responsible  agents 
wanted.  Address 

THE  ROUND  CREST  FRUIT 
CO.,  Canon  City,  Colo. 


COOPER’S 
TREE  SPRAYS 

VI  — For  Trees  in  Dormant  9tate 
V2  — For  Summer  Use 
V3-For  Leaf-eating  Insects 


Effective  in  tho  highest  degree.  Are  highly 
Concentrated.  Absolutely  uniform  in  strength. 
Mix  instantly  with  water.  One  part  to  100  purls 
water.  No  sediment  to  clog  nozzles.  Harm  less 
to  the  trees  nnd  user.  Non-poisonous  to  animals 
grazing  under  trees.  Invigorate  and  cleanse 
tho  treo,  Writ©  for  pamphlet  of  convincing  testimony. 

Cyril  Francklyn  &  Co. ,62  Beaver  St..  New  York,  or 
Win.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  177  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


GET THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
facturing  on  a  larp  a  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY  ®  /■ 

^  SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY  | 

SELLS  for  SIXTY 

"^^GILSON  Gasoline 
tiUlMUlR  engine 

rotors,  Churns,  Wash  Ma- 
etc.  Free  Trinl 
to  Horse  Power 
Ask  for  Catalog- 

Park  Si.  Port  Washington.  Wis. 


GILSON  MFC.  CO. 


WITH 

THE 


SPRAY  POTATOES 

Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner- 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — State  experiments  show  gain  of  more 
tiiati  $7 5  inn  acre by osi  rn;  the  WATSON.  Booklet  FRhK. 


StickneyGasolineEn£ines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  Igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op¬ 
era  tiou  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  the  beat. 
Sovon  sizes:  1}£  to  16  H  l\ 

Send  for  our  Freo  Catalog  and 
Our  Catechism  telling  fifty -seven 
reasons  why  Stickncy  JEif- 

P  Sines  are  the  Best . 

A  genie  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  A.Stichney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &-FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  -  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  ex  pen  ee  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 

free  to  you,  with  &arnpie  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


FERTILIZER  LIME 


J-UKLD  1’OlttJi  I*| 


OIL.  »  1  lth  St..  Elmira,  ft,  X 


For  prices 
etc.,  address 

WALTON  OUARIt I  KS,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Ml  IRC  APrVQ 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “HAY  MAKER”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


1900 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Drought  Broken. — On  Sunday, 
July  18,  we  had  a  heavy  shower.  The 
rain  came  in  a  small  flood,  and  the 
ground  was  so  hard  and  dry  that  but 
little  of  the  water  soaked  in  except 
on  the  levels  and  hollows.  Our  hills 
were  covered  with  gullying  streams  in 
15  minutes.  If  I  could  have  had  some 
of  those  intense  cultivation  cranks  on 
my  hill  during  this  shower  some  of 
their  theory  would  have  been  washed 
out  of  them.  Had  the  surface  been 
fine  and  loose  all  over  the  best  part  of 
it  would  have  been  washed  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  for  streams  started  at  four  or 
five  places  on  our  hill.  As  it  was,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  gain  much  headway 
they  struck  a  ridge  of  sod,  either  along 
the  rows  or  in  the  middles.  This  spread 
the  stream  out  along  the  field,  and  most 
of  the  water  was  saved.  This  rain 
helped,  but  there  was  not  enough  of  it. 
Next  day  a  hard,  dry  wind  started  in, 
which  quickly  licked  the  moisture  out 
of  the  soil.  By  Thursday  the  drought 
was  as  severe  as  ever,  but  then  the 
clouds  began  to  form  in  earnest  and  by 
night  a  steady  gentle  rain  came  on. 
This  kept  up  through  Friday,  till  we 
thought  the  ground  was  soaked  through. 
Next  day,  however,  in  trying  to  plow 
a  piece  of  tough  sod,  we  were  surprised 
to  find  the  soil  powder  dry  eight  inches 
below  the  surface. 

With  the  rain  came  a  dozen  jobs  to 
be  done  at  once.  Here  it  was  July  24, 
and  not  a  cabbage  plant  out.  The 
ground  had  been  ready,  but  so  dry  that 
nothing  could  live  in  it.  By  Saturday 
night  we  had  over  2,500  cabbage  in. 
It  is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  will 
head,  but  they  will  make  good  feed 
anyway.  Then  the  strawberry  plants 
needed  attention.  I  went  into  the  field 
to  cut  off  the  runners.  Some  of  them 
had  made  good  size  in  spite  of  the 
drought.  The  boys  followed  me,  and 
as  I  cut  the  runners  off  they  picked  out 
the  larger  ones  that  had  started  to 
make  white  roots.  These  were  nipped 
off  and  taken  to  a  wet  piece  of  strong 
soil  and  set  about  six  inches  apart  in 
rows.  They  will  be  well  fed  and 
cared  for,  and  with  moisture  make  good 
growth.  A  week  before  sale  we  can  take 
them  up  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  at  the 
root,  and  put  them  with  good  soil  in  pa¬ 
per  pots.  There  they  will  root  and  make 
a  good  start,  and  when  sold  all  the  buyer 
has  to  do  is  to  tear  off  the  paper  pot 
and  plant  square  blocks  of  soil.  We 
pot  a  few  plants  in  the  usual  way  be¬ 
side  the  parent,  but  when  the  soil  is 
moist  these  transplanted  layer  plants 
give  us  even  better  results  than 
potted  plants.  I  ■shall  handle  as  many 
of  my  next  season’s  plants  as  possible 
in  this  way.  The  plan  is  to  take  the  earli¬ 
est  runners  that  start,  let  them  form 
white  roots  and  then  set  them  close  to¬ 
gether,  where  they  can  be  cultivated. 
Keep  them  growing  and  chop  off  the 
runners.  Next  Spring  you  will  have 
fine  plants  for  ‘setting — finer  than  the 
usual  runners  in  matted  rows. 

But  why  not  let  the  runners  stay 
where  they  are  and  dig  them  later?' 
With  us  they  are  in  the  way  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  take  some  strength  from  the 
plant.  Also,  by  having  them  on  rich 
soil  by  themselves  we  can  give  them 
better  care  and  make  finer  plants. 

It  may  look  like  small  business  to  the 
larger  growers  to  handle  plants  in  this 
way,  but  we  are  after  the  10,000  quarts 
of  first-class  Marshalls  on  an  acre. 
You  cannot  do  great  things  with  'a 
berry,  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  potato  or  a 
man  unless  you  see  that  the  childhood 
is  passed  under  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  No  use  handling  the  child  in  a 
hap-hazard,  shiftless  way,  and  then  ex¬ 
pect  to  reach  great  things  by  giving  the 
grown-up  extra  attention.  Therefore,  I 
know  it  pays  to  make  our  young  plants 
as  strong  and  vigorous  as  possible. 

In  fact,  true  success  is  always  in  the 
future — that  is,  in  planning  so  that  your 
labor  will  not  end  with  one  thing  or  one 
crop,  but  lap  on  to  the  next  one  with 
its  accumulation  of  power  or  experi- 
rience.  I  had  my  eye  on  the  future 
when  we  planted  our  potato  field  on  the 
lower  farm.  We  plowed  a  tough  sod 
completely  over.  Then,  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  spring-tooth  or  disk  I  had  that  sod 
packed  down  with  the  Acme,  leaving 
about  three  inches  of  the  top  soil  fine 
and  light.  The  boys  wanted  to  open 
furrows  through  the  sod  and  drop  in 
seed  pieces,  as  that  was  the  easiest  way. 
They  were  inclined  to  argue  when  I 


made  them  stretch  lines  across  the  field 
2r'2  feet  apart  and  plant  by  driving  a 
spade  down  into  the  ground — dropping 
the  seed  piece  so  that  not  a  bit  of  the 
sod  was  turned  up.  The  fertilizer  was 
scattered  on  top  and  the  field  harrowed 
with  the  spike-tooth  three  times  before 
the  potatoes  came  up.  I  knew  that  in 
case  of  a  drought  that  undisturbed  sod 
would  hold  moisture  and  slowly  de¬ 
cay.  With  a  seeding  of  grass,  I  think 
this  would  be  just  the  thing  not  to  do, 
but  with  a  crop  where  you  can  cultivate 
and  thoroughly  kill  out  the  weeds  and 
grass,  the  plan  is  right.  The  boys  said 
it  took  twice  as  long,  but  we  now  have 
a  field  in  almost  perfect  condition,  with 
exactly  straight  rows  of  Irish  cobbler 
potatoes  that  are  as  fine  as  anything 
I  have  seen  this  year.  And  now  comes 
the  future.  While  the  soil  is  moist,  in 
early  August,  we  can  run  straight  lines 
between  the  potato  rows  and  set  our 
transplanted  layers  of  Marshall  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  The  potatoes  will  be  dug 
in  late  August,  and  we  shall  then  have 
a  field  well  started  in  berries,  with 
plants  2l/2  feet  by  18  or  15  inches.  And 
this  field  can  be  kept  in  berries  five  or 
six  years.  I  am  trying  to  teach  my 
boys  to  handle  the  richer  parts  of  the 
farm  in  this  way — to  fit  the  soil  prop¬ 
erly  and  then  keep  it  busy  all  the  time 
— one  crop  helping  the  next  one. 

During  the  drought  some  of  our  po¬ 
tatoes  suffered  severely.  I  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  the  behavior  of  one  part  of  a 
field.  Practically  all  our  crops  are  grown 
among  orchard  trees.  On  the  hill  the 
•  alleys  between  rows  of  young  trees 
were  plowed  and  planted  to  potatoes 
A  strip  of  sod  is  left  along  the  row. 
But  the  alleys  receive  exactly  the  same 
treatment  as  regards  culture  and  fertil¬ 
izer,  and  the  seed  all  came  from  the 
same  place.  Yet  in  one  block  of  six  al¬ 
leys  five  are  green  and  vigorous,  while 
one  is  dead..  The  drought  affected  them 
all,  but  when  the  rains  came  five  re¬ 
vived  while  one  died.  I  cannot  account 
for  it,  except  that  I  believe  there  is  a 
narrow  outcrop  of  rock  at  this  point 
very  close  to  the  surface.  I  think  the 
alley  which  suffered  so  is  directly  over 
this  ledge,  and  that  the  plants  were  so 
stunted  from  lack  of  moisture  that  they 
could  not  recover.  At  any  rate  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  have  a  potato  field  lie 
idle  from  July  20,  so  when  we  saw  the 
potatoes  were  doomed  we  went  in  and 
planted  Evergreen  sweet  corn  midway 
between  the  potato  rows.  We  can  dig 
out  the  potatoes,  cultivate  where  they 
grew  and  seed  to  rye  among  the  corn 
in  October.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
many  that  we  keep  planting  fodder  corn 
up  to  August  1.  We  do  not  expect  any 
grain,  but  as  frost  keeps  off  usually  un¬ 
til  October  15,  we  can  grow  a  good 
yield  of  fodder.  It  looks  to  me  like  ex¬ 
pensive  hay  this  year. 

Farm  Partnerships. — I  Know  a 
young  couple,  well  educated,  industrious, 
strong  and  willing.  The  man  has  been 
a  successful  teacher  in  a  trade  school 
and  is  a  practical  mechanic  and  engineer. 
These  people  are  thrifty  and  have 
saved  a  little  competence.  They  have 
an  ambition  to  be  farmers,  but  they 
realize  that  they  must  have  experience, 
as  well  as  capital  Now,  they  reason 
that  there  are  probably  people  who  are 
childless  (or  whose  children  have  gone 
from  home)  with  good  farm  properties 
which  they  would  like  to  keep  up.  As 
we  know,  many  farmers  would  prefer 
to  live  on  their  farms  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  up  the  property.  Ordinary 
hired  help  will  not  do  this  satisfactorily. 
The  young  people  I  speak  of  want  to 
know  why  they  cannot  make  a  business 
deal  with  such  a  farmer — putting  their 
energy  and  strength  with  his  experience 
and  advice-  They  want  to  learn  how  to 
run  a  farm,  and  they  reason  truly  that 
the  best  way  to  learn  how  is  to  go  to 
school  to  a  successful  farmer  right  in 
his  own  home.  I  understand  these 
young  people  would  work  for  their 
keep  for  a  while  in  exchange  for  the 
instruction  they  would  get.  It  might 
then  be  possible  to  make  up  a  business¬ 
like  partnership  with  invested  capital. 
The  man  tells  me  that  he  knows  of 
others  somewhat  similarly  situated,  who 
have  a  little  capital,  and  think  a  farm 
partnership  of  this  sort  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  for  them  to  start  out  alone. 
I  speak  of  this  as  an  experiment — or 
rather  to  try  an  experiment.  If  there 
are  farmers  who  would  consider  such  a 
deal  1  will  give  them  the  address  of  this 
couple.  I  do  not  care  to  hear  from  those 
who  simply  have  farms  for  sale,  for 
these  parties  ds^  not  want  to  buy.  This 
is  for  farmers  who  want  to  remain  on 
their  farm's  and  who  would  take  such 
a  couple  in  preparation  for  a  possible 
partnership.  In  theory  this  ought  to 
work  out,  but  there  might  be  some  ob¬ 
stacle  when  we  come  to  practice 

H.  W.  C. 


Anybody  can  make  good  pic¬ 
tures  now  that  the 

KODAK 


has  removed  all  of  the  dark¬ 
room  difficulties.  Every  step 
simple — inexpensive  too. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
us  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
Kodak  on  the  Farm. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Roof  Money 

Don’t  judge  roofing  by  the  way  it  looks. 
There  are  more  than  300  substitutes  for  the 
genuine  Ruberoid.  They  have  names  which 
sound  like  Ruberoid.  Before  they  are  laid 
they  look  like  Ruberoid. 

But  a  single  summer  tells  the  difference. 

For  there  is  no  rubber  in  Ruberoid.  It  is 
not  a  tar  roofing.  Not  an  asphalt  roofing. 
Not  an  asbestos  roofing. 

Its  wonderful  properties  are  due  to  our  ex¬ 
clusive  product — Ruberoid  gum. 

This  gum  is  flexible  like  new  rubber — but  it 
permanently  withstands  the  heat,  the  cold, 
the  rain,  the  snow — which  rubber  will  not  do. 

It  is  so  nearly  fireproof  that  hot  coals  thrown 
on  a  roof  of  Ruberoid  set  fire  neither  to  the 
roofing,  nor  to  the  timbers  underneath. 

RUBEROID 

(registered  in  u.  s.  patent  office) 

Ruberoid  roofing  was  the  first  ready  roofing  by 
several  years. 

Asphalt  roofings  and  tho  so-called  "rubber”  and 
“asbestos”  roofings  have  come— and  gono— and 
been  replaced.  While  the  first  roofs  of  Ruberoid 
—put  on  more  than  seventeen  years  ago— look  still 
good  for  many  more  years  of  service. 

Ruberoid  roofing  is  also  made  in  colors.  Those 
colors— Red.  Brown,  Green— are  a  part  of  the 
roofing.  They  do  not  wear  oil  or  fade. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Before  deoiding  on  any  roofing  for  any  purr 

cn  gives  the  results  or  our 


.  .  urpose 

get  our  free  book,  which  gives  the  results  or  ou, 
tests  with  all  kinds  of  roofings — shingle,  tar,  tin, 
asphalt  and  ready  roofings. 

This  book  is  a  gold  mino  of  practical  roofing  in¬ 
formation,  and  will  be  sent,  free  to  all  who  addross 
Department  S1J  Tho  Standard  Faint  Company, 
100  William  Streot,  Now  York. 


•LIGHTNING1 

strikes  thousands  of  barns  just  after  the  hay 
and  grain  have  been  put  in  them.  Are  you 
running  the  risk  of  losing  your  buildings, 
your  stock  and  your  whole  season's  crops  , 
{  by  one  terrible  flash?  Don’t  take  that  risk. 

I  Government  statistics  show  that  good  Light* 
Inin?  Rods  will  protect  them. 

Put  Up  Your  Own  Lightning:  Rods  ' 

and  save  half  the  cost.  We  sell  Direct  to 
*  You — a  System  Complete,  ready  to  put  on 
your  buildings,  with  full  instructions  for  in¬ 
stalling.  Shipped  on  Approval ;  return  if 
not  satisfied.  Let  us  send  you  our  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  F rec  Catalog— ask  for  them  today. 

.The.  J.  A.  Scott  Company 

1  Mfrs.  Pure  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rods! 
Dept.  I,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Better  than  the  Old-Fashioned  Wrought  Cut 
Nails  are 

Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaran¬ 
teed)  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

The  heads  won’t  rust  off.  As  they  are  rust-proof, 
they  will  withstand  climatic  conditions  and  the 
free  acid  present  in  tho  sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a 
lifetime.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Conn. 


Pull  Power  Hay 
Press,  Easiest  Work, 
Handles  Most  Hay 

a  continuous  travel,  full  circle,  all  steel  press 
with  numerous  exclusive  advantages  saving 
money,  time,  labor.  F°  step-over  pitman— no  tricky 
toggle-joints— no  pile-driving  rebound.  No  waste 
power.  Rocker  Tucker — an  exclusive  feature — turns 
out  Smooth  Bales  that  pack  well,  sell  better  than 
ragged  bales.  We  also  make  best  belt-power  press 
on  market.  Write  for  catalog  and  letters  from  users. 
Walt  until  you  get  word  from  us  before  you  buy 
any  press. 

Dain  Manufacturing  Company 
802  Vine  St.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  He  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Bale  ai  Least  Cost 

Our  Daisy  SELF- 
THREADING,  self¬ 
feeding  one-horso  hay 
toss  only  ono  on  which 
ono  man  can  do 
all  the  work.  First 
successful  self- 
threading  de¬ 
vice,  automatic 
condenser  increases  re¬ 
sults.  Open  side  hopper. 
Free  trial.  Write  today 
for  Baler  Book  and  prices. 
CKO.  KltTKLCO.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


HENDRICKS  HAY  PRESSES 

You  have  seen  them  advertised  for 
years.  It’s  the  same  reliable,  reason- 
able-priced  press  that 
it  always  has  been. 
We  have  a  new  free 
catalogue  and  your 
name  on  a  postal 
mailed  to  us  will 
bring  it  to  you. 

Ilrndrieki  llay  Prej,  Co. 
Cornell  St.,  Kingston, NjY, 


HAY  PRESS 


for  greater  capacity  and  profit  making.  Wo 
positively  guarantee  Spencer' s  Press  to  do  every¬ 
thing  our  now  illustrated  catalog  F  claims  or 
no  sale  and  freight  refunded.  Shipped  on  ten 
days’  freo  trial,  W i  ite  today, 

1  lease  mention  this  paper. 

J.  A .  Spenoer,  Dwight.  Ill. 

SPENCER 
HAY  PRESS 


CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 


DOUBLE  ACTION 


Hi 


CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD.  Ts  made  especially  for  Orchard 
work.  It  will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine 
will  cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day.  It 
is  drawn  by  two  medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth 
one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be  set  to  move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at 
so  great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  lino 
of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true.  n  n  BIG 

All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run 
in  half  lap.  ^ 

The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  AH  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses’  Necks,  — ^ 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  1ii<>  size*  unit  styles  of  Disk  Harrows. 

F.very  machine  fully  warranted.  Entire  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Semi  for  I  KKE  Hook  lot  with  full  partlenlarii. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM  CONN. 


SELF -FEED 
FULL  CIRCLE 

Capacity:  12  to  18  tons  per  day 

feed  is  simple  and  effective;  It  saves  hard  labor  am^adds^  tocapacit: 
when  working;  no  holes  to  dig.  Tyor  stands  up  to  do  his 
dust,  inud  or  snow.  Low  bridge,  less  than  eight  inches  high. 

Adapted  for  work  at  bank  barns.  We  also  build  a  Belt  Power 

Sandwich  Manufacturing  Company* 

157Maln  Street,^  Sandwich,  III. 


IP 

and  power.  The  self- 
to  capacity.  Itstandson  Its  wheels 
work;  no  getting  down  In  tho 
Easily  and  quickly  set  for  work. 
Press.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 ’2  marks,  or  lO^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  papor  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscriliers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  sqeh  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

“The  last  word”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  ought  to  be  the 
truth  about  the  subject  under  discussion.  If  for  any 
reason  the  exact  facts  have  not  been  presented,  and 
you  feel  that  you  have  them,  we  want  you  to  feel 
that  it  is  your  privilege  to  bring  them  in.  But  be 
careful  that  you  have  the  facts.  We  have  known 
people  who  unconsciously  tried  to  fit  the  papers  of 
opinion  or  prejudice  to  what  they  called  facts.  Of 
course  we  do  not  want  that  kind.  , 

* 

We  believe  that  the  organization  of  that  Fruit 
!  Selb’ng  Exchange  in  Rochester  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  prosperity  for  New  York  fruit  growers. 
It  was  high  time  something  of  the  sort  was  tried, 
for  the  fraudulent  packing  of  “New  York  Bald¬ 
wins”  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  fruit-growers  of 
this  State.  When  fruit  is  sold  under  the  brand  of 
this  Exchange,  it  will  be  guaranteed,  and  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  an  evil  reputation  can  be 
overcome. 

* 

We  have  heard  it  stated  that  English  or  European 
fence  wire  lasts  longer  than  American.  Prof.  A.  L. 
Cushman,  who  has  spent  the  past  10  years  investigat¬ 
ing  fence  wire,  says  that  English  manufacturers 
sometimes  buy  American  billet  steel  for  wire-mak¬ 
ing.  Foreign  fence  wire  is  not  essentially  different 
from  the  wire  used  in  this  country.  Why  then  does 
it  have  the  reputation  of  lasting  longer?  It  carries 
a  heavier  coat  of  zinc  in  the  galvanizing.  The  woven 
or  twisted  wire  fences  are  not  much  used  in  Europe, 
but  rather  straight  wires.  These  can  be  thickly  gal¬ 
vanized,  so  they  will  resist  rust.  Much  the  same 
kind  of  wire  in  this  country  would  be  woven  into 
fence,  and  for  this  process  a  thick  coat  of  galvaniz¬ 
ing  will  not  work.  Those  who  want  straight  wire 
can  now  buy  it  with  a  heavy  coat  of  zinc,  which 
will  last  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  same 
sized  wire  in  a  woven  fence.  This  kind  of  wire 
is  now  made,  but  the  great  problem  is  to  know;  bow 
to  put  a  heavy  coat  of  galvanizing  on  the  woven 
fence.  We  believe  this  problem  will  be  solved. 

* 

Oregon,  with  other  Pacific  States,  has  a  law  com¬ 
pelling  fruit  growers  to  spray  their  trees  and  keep 
insects  and  diseases  in  check.  It  seems  that  consid¬ 
erable  discretion  is  required  to  enforce  this  com¬ 
pulsory  law.  Like  all  such  laws,  public  sentiment 
must  be  aroused  before  it  can  be  made  effective. 
Where  very  little  fruit  is  grown,  and  where  the 
chief  business  lies  in  other  kind's  of  farming,  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  enforce  such  a  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  fruit-growing  is  the  main 
business,  the  majority  see  that  the  law  is  needed, 
and  they  all  want  it  enforced.  This  makes  public 
sentiment  and  it  is  easy,  with  this  backing,  to  make 
the  slow  or  the  shiftless  spray  their  trees.  Thus 
the  plan  in  Oregon  is  to  arouse  public  sentiment  first 
and  then  use  the  law  to  compel  spraying.  Perhaps 
the  most  effective  work  on  the  coast  is  done  through 
market  inspection.  The  inspectors  hunt  for  scale- 
marked  fruit  and  have  the  power  to  destroy  it. 
They  carry  cans  of  kerosene,  and  whenever  fruit  is 
found  carrying  scale  or  worms,  oil  is  poured  over 
it,  and  in  order  to  make  sure  the  fruit  is  dumped  into 
the  garbage  wagon.  In  many  place!  this  would  be 
called  harsh  and  arbitrary  treatment,  but  Oregon 
growers  have  found  such  things  necessary,  for  the 
very  life  of  their  fruit  trade  depends  upon  keep- 
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ing  scale  and  worms  from  their  apples.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  necessary  for 
our  eastern  growers,  to  obtain  such  laws  and  live 
up  to  them. 

* 

If  you  want  any  testimonials  from  the  “stuns”  in  yonr 
campaign  against  the  railroads  on  account  of  their  fire¬ 
setting,  count  me  in.  If  there  wore  any  way  .  of  getting 
at  these  people,  I  would  spend  four  or  five  times  the 
amount  of  my  claim  to  fight  it,  but  I  presume  they  have 
me  on  a  technical  point.  Cannot  something  be  done  in 
the  State  Assembly?  If  a  fund  should  he  raised  to  secure 
good  legal  assistance  in  this  matter,  I  would  like  to  be 
counted  in. 

This  is  from  a  man  in  New  York  vvlio  has  lost 
property  through  railroad  fires.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  more  like  him,  and  they  all  feel  the  same  way. 
Most  of  them  can  prove  that  the  fires  were  started 
from  sparks  sent  from  the  engines,  but  that  is 
about  all  they  can  do.  If  they  get  into  court  they 
will  probably  be  thrown  out  again.  Either  the  rail¬ 
road  will  claim  that  the  engine  was  “properly 
screened,”  or  else  that  the  fire  started  on  the  “right 
of  way.”  It  would  be  easy  to  raise  a  fund  with 
which  to  make  a  legal  fight,  but  just  now  money 
is  not  needed  so  much  as  manhood.  The  people 
must  make  this  a  living  issue,  and  heat  it  so  that  it 
will  burn  its  way  into  the  Legislature  and  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Commission. 

* 

In  his  “Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,”  the  historian 
Parkman  tells  how  Pennsylvania  white  men  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Indians  in  a  land  deal.  The  Indians 
contracted  to  sell  a  certain  tract  of  land,  the  western 
boundary  of  which  was  measured  by  the  distance  a 
man  could  walk  in  one  day.  The  Indians,  of  course, 
understood  that  this  meant  the  distance  a  man  could 
cover  while  walking  through  the  forest — and  the 
white  men  knew  what  was  understood.  When  they 
came  to  measure  this  line  the  white  men  cut  a  road 
through  the  forest  and  had  men  specially  trained  to 
walk  fast.  As  a  result,  this  western  boundary  was 
several  times  as  long  as  the  Indians  intended,  while 
technically  it  could  be  called  “a  day’s  journey.”  We 
have  to  think  of  this  when  we  see  how  the  tariff 
legislation  is  working  out.  The  election  was  car¬ 
ried  on  a  platform  which  stated  that  tariffs  should 
be  high  enough  to  give  manufacturers  “a  reasonable 
profit.”  No  one  ever  suggested  that  other  classes 
should  tax  themselves  in  order  that  fanners  should 
be  sure  of  a  “reasonable  profit,”  yet  the  fanners 
voted  for  this  proposition.  As  it  turned  out,  they 
were  not  unlike  the  Indians  selling  their  land  on  the 
basis  of  a  day’s  walk  as  measurement,  for  the  “rea¬ 
sonable  profit”  part  of  it  is  to  be  decided  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  the  profit.  The  farmers  have  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson  and  other  gentlemen  to  tell  the  world 
how  rich  they  are,  but  when  the  large  corporations 
benefit  by  the  tariff  do  you  ever  see  their  earnings 
or  profits  made  public?  Not  unless  the  figures  are 
blasted  out  of  them,  or  they  have  stock  to  sell  and 
desire  to  make  a  showing  for  it.  Ever  since  tariffs 
were  thought  of  the  system  lias  worked  out  just 
about  the  same  as  the  bargain  between  the  white 
men  and  the  Indians.  It  will  continue  to  be  so  un¬ 
til  we  have  a  fair  tariff  commission  to  settle  rates. 
We  shall  never  have  that  until  we  can  force  Con¬ 
gress  to  give  it  to  us,  and  the  power  to  do  that  can 
only  come  through  direct  nominations. 

* 

Give  us  the  money  spent  on  “gold  bricks”  or  fake 
schemes  of  one  kind  or  another  and  we  could  open 
the  most  useful  sort  of  a  bank.  This  bank  would 
loan  money  to  worthy  farmers  on  the  security  of 
their  land.  This  money  would  be  used  as  working 
capital,  and  a  part  of  the  contract  would  be  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  sow  clover  seed,  use  lime  if  need  be  and 
handle  the  soil  in  a  definite  way.  No  one  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  good  that  would  result  from  such  use  of 
money,  and  every  dollar  of  it  would  be  saved  from 
promoters  who  at  present  live  like  leeches  on  the 
public.  Friends  sometimes  wonder  how  people  with 
small  capital  and  usually  good  judgment  are  drawn 
into  these  promoting  schemes.  It  is  usually  because 
they  see  the  names  of  friends  or  men  of  supposed 
good  standing  in  the  circulars.  If  they  knew  how 
some  of  these  names  are  obtained  they  might  not 
be  so  ready  to  part  with  the  cash.  For  example,  one 
of  our  readers  recently  received  this  card ; 

If  I  can  secure  you  two  building  lots,  value  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  apiece,  in  one  of  the  best  built-up  suburbs 
of  New  York  City,  will  you  allow  us  to  use  your  name 
in  connection  with  a  high-class  advertising  proposition? 
The  above  offer  will  not  require  you  to  build  or  buy 
any  more  lots. 

We  regret  to  say  that  some  men  who  ought  to 
know  better  jump  at  this  bait,  accept  the  little 
“graft,”  and  permit  the  use  of  their  names.  They 
must  know  what  this  “use”  will  be,  and  that  their 
reputation  for  business  judgment  and  square  deal¬ 
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ing  will  be  used  as  a  bait  to  induce  others  to  invest 
in  the  property.  This  scheme  is  worked  again  and 
again.  Not  long  ago  we  printed  part  of  a  letter 
from  an  oil  manufacturer  to  farm  institute  speak¬ 
ers.  He  offered  them  a  barrel  of  oil  free  if  they 
would  speak  of  his  particular  brand  in  their  lecture 
to  farmers.  The  man  told  us  frankly  that  he  had 
no  thought  of  offering  a  bribe  or  “graft,”  but  that 
he  followed  what  he  had  found  to  be  a  general  prac¬ 
tice.  The  whole  thing  is  wrong,  both  in  principle 
and  in  practice.  Such  “endorsements”  lead  the  public 
astray,  and  the  result  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  men 
who  ought  to  be  farm  leaders.  It  is  one  of  the 
meanest  forms  of  petty  “graft,”  for  it  means  the 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars  by  people  who  cannot  afford 
the  loss.  It  also  destroys  confidence  and  breaks  down 
the  character  of  men  who  ought  to  stand  firm. 

* 

No — nothing  yet  from  Mr.  Burbank — neither  the 
$10,000  nor  the  call  for  additional  proof.  The  New 
York  Tribune  prints  the  following  report: 

Santa  Rosa,  July  19. — Lather  Burbank,  speaking  of  his 
Wonderberry  Imre  this  evening,  said  that  it  was  far  too 
early  in  the  season  for  the  eastern  people  to  know  anything 
about  the  new  variety.  The  Wonderberry  is  at  its  best  in 
Autumn,  and  the  report  from  Massachusetts  that  it  is  a 
failure  comes  before  the  plant  has  had  a  chance  there 
to  prove  itself.  Burbank  says  that  the  eastern  people 
will  find  the  Wonderberry  all  right  if  they  will  give  it 
a  fair  chance  to  show  its  qualities.  A  huckleberry  which 
was  sent  out  recently  and  proved  of  no  value  is  believed 
to  be  having  its  effect  on  the  Wonderberry’s  reputation. 

You  see  there  is  nothing  here  about  the  real  issue. 
Mr.  Burbank  offered  $10,000  to  anyone  who  would 
prove  that  this  Wonderberry  is  a  black  nightshade. 
He  said  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  plant,  but 
his  offer  was  based  on  its  botanical  character.  We 
have  met  him  with  the  proof,  and  we  stand  ready  to 
give  him  more  when  he  calls  for  it.  It  is  Burbank’s 
move!  We  stand  pat  on  the  proposition  that  we 
have  proved  our  case,  and  that  it  is  now  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank’s  duty  to  break  down  the  case  if  he  can  or  pay 
up.  He  need  not  worry  about  those  Massachusetts 
people,  for  they  know  their  business  thoroughly. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  an  impression 
which  one  of  our  readers  voices,  as  follows: 

“I  understand  you  are  claiming  that  Burbank  has 
not  originated  anything  that  has  been  of  special 
merit  or  usefulness.” 

We  never  made  any  such  statement,  and  would 
not  make  it  now.  W e  have  repeatedly  asked  the 
public  to  name  the  Burbank  novelties  which  have 
proved  successful  with  them.  Mr.  Burbank  cannot 
object  to  this,  since  he  says,  “The  verdict  of  the 
people  must  stand.”  We  have  taken  pains  to  print 
all  that  has  been  written  by  our  readers  in  praise 
of  Mr.  Burbank's  work,  and  have  withheld  90  per 
cent  of  the  adverse  comment.  The  offer  remains 

open  and  any  friend  of  the  Burbank  novelties  may 

have  space  in  which  to  prove  their  worth.  Thus 

far  the  discussion  shows  that  some  of  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank’s  “creations”  are  being  grown  with  profit  in 
California.  Outside  of  that  particularly  favorable 
climate,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  these  “creations” 
have  failed  to  prove  superior  to  old  sorts.  These 

untested  novelties  have  been  offered,  on  the  -strength 
of  their  behaviour  in  California,  for  sale  to  parties 
who  live  in  climates-  where  such  plants  are  doomed 
to  failure.  Mr.  Burbank  is  a  fair  subject  for  criti¬ 
cism  in  lending  his  name  for  the  exploiting  of  un¬ 
tested  novelties. 


BREVITIES. 

Consider  barley  and  Canada  peas  as  a  cover  crop  in 
sections  too  far  north  for  Crimson  clover. 

That  fruit  show  in  Boston  in  October  promises  to  be 
the  greatest  thing  of  the  sort  ever  held  in  the  Hast. 

Better  keep  away  from  “headache  cures.”  There  have 
been  reported  from,  their  use  28  deaths,  814  cases  of  poison¬ 
ing,  and  136  cases  of  “drug  habit.” 

Si-baking  of  Jersey  farmers,  we  have  one  reader  who 
has  gone  for  two  years  to  the  Philippines  to  earn  the 
capital  required  to  do  what  Mr.  Johnson  did. 

Buckwheat  is  praised  as  a  cover  crop  by  bee  keepers 
since  it  not  only  gives  humus  for  the  soil  but  bee  pasture 
also.  Buckwheat  and  Crimson  clover  is  a  good  combina¬ 
tion. 

Sweden  is  another  country  which  settles  its  tariff  prob¬ 
lems  through  a  tariff  commission.  Another  Swedish  evi¬ 
dence  of  sanity  and  civilization  which  Americans  lack  is 
a  parcels  post. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne’s  apple  report  from  the  Hudson  Riva¬ 
ls  the  most  encouraging  we  have  yet  seen.  In  every  other 
large  apple  growing  section  from  which  we  have  reports 
come  stories  of  short  yield. 

The  latest  reported  novelty  is  a  tenement  house  in  St. 
Louis  where  no  tenants  without  children  will  he  accepted. 
For  every  girl  born  in  the  house  one  month’s  free?  rent 
will  he  given  and  for  every  boy  two  months. 

We  are  often  asked  if  lime  can  be  drilled  in  with  wheat 
or  rye  at  the  time  of  seeding.  It  can  lie  done,  but  this 
is  not  the  best  time  to  do  it.  We  would  rather  spread 
the  lime  a  week  or  more  ahead  of  grain  sowing. 


iyoy. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  cloudburst  in  northern  Wisconsin  July 
-1  caused  damage  estimated  at  $500,000.  The  power  plant 
at  White  River,  which  furnished  light  to  the  city  of 
Ashland,  and  the  State  Fish  Hatchery,  near  Bayfield,  were 
practically  destroyed.  The  Northwestern,  Wisconsin  Cen¬ 
tral,  Northern  Pacific  and  Omaha  (rains  were  all  held  up. 
At  High  bridge,  the  river  valley  was  a  raging  Hood.  Houses 
could  be  seen  standing  with  water  almost  up  to  the  roof. 
.  .  .  Browndel,  Tex.,  together  with  the  mill  and  stock 

of  lumber  of  the  Kirby  Humber  Company,  valued  at 
$250,000,  was  destroyed  by  fire  July  20.  The  fire  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  lumber  mill  and  nearlv  all  the  200  houses 
and  small  stores  as  well  as  the  mill  burned.  .  .  A 
destructive  Gulf  storm  struck  Galveston,  Tex.,  July  21. 
The  sea  wall  saved  the  city  from  destructive  damage  by 
the  sea  and  the  massive  concrete  wall  was  put  to  a 
severe  test.  It  stands  17  feet  high,  or  a  foot  above  the 
highest  tide  on  the  day  of  the  great  storm.  September  8, 
1900.  Sixteen  persons  perished  on  the  tarpon  fishing 
pier  on  the  north  jetty,  six  miles  from  the  city,  across 
the  bay.  This  was  a  now  resort,  two  stories  high  and 
with  25  rooms  furnished.  It  was  erected  early  this  sea¬ 
son  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  It  is  not  exactly  known  how 
many  were  on  Hie  pier,  but  it  is  estimated  that  between 
12  and  14  guests  and  Captain  Betfison,  the  manager,  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  lost.  The  structure  was 
built  to  withstand  a  heavy  gale,  but  collapsed  and  every 
one  was  lost.  The  life  saving  crew,  Government  boats 
and  pilot  boats  made  several  attempts  to  reach  the  pier, 
which  is  out  in  the  Gulf,  but  the  sea  was  running  too 
high.  The  total  death  list  along  the  Gulf  Coast  is  put 
at  23,  with  14  missing;  total  property  loss,  $750,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agricultural  Science  will  meet  at  Portland,  Ore. 
August  17 ;  T.  F.  Hunt,  president.  State  College,  Pa.  ; 
F.  W.  Rane,  secretary-treasurer,  Boston,  Mass 

President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  announces  that  Joseph  S.  Chamber- 
lain.  who  has  been  connected  with  a  bureau  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  associate  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  college.  Prof.  Chamberlain  was  formerlv  assistant  to 
Prof.  Remsen  at;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  He  is  now  in  Berlin,  engaged 
in  special  study. 

The  British  government  July  26  revoked  the  orders  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  landing  of  hay  and  straw  from  New  York 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware.  This 
removes  the  last  of  the  embargo,  ordered  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  1908. 

Thirty  .States  were  represented  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Hay  Dealers’  Association,  which  began  a 
three  days’  convention  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio.  July  27.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  unite  hay  dealers  throughout  the 
United  States  in  a  movement  in  behalf  of  better  shipping 
facilities  and  a  readjustment  of  rates  in  certain  sections. 

In  a  lecture  before  a  large  number  of  professors  at  the 
University  of  California  July  27,  Dr.  I).  I).  MacDougal 
for  many  years  head  of  the  desert  botanical  laboratory  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  and  later  connected  with  the  branch 
laboratory  at  Tucson,  Ariz..  announced  that  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  remarkable  results  by  the  use  of  chemicals  upon 
plants.  He  said  that  by  spraying  the  pollen  of  the  parent 
plant  with  solution  of  calcium  and  iodine  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  radical  changes  in  the  derivatives,  and  that  by 
hybridizing  the  derivatives  with  natural  plants  of  the  same 
species,  lie  has  obtained  other  varying  results.  He  had 
taken  plants  with  coarse  serrated  leaves,  and  with  chemi¬ 
cals  had  produced  plants  whose  leaves  are  of  fine  and 
smooth  texture.  Dr.  MacDougal  was  once  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Olcott  Beach,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  August  6  and  7.  The  speakers  and  topics 
are  as  follows:  C.  E.  Bassett,  Fennville,  Mich.,  “What 
Are  We  After,  and  IIow  Shall  We  Get:  It?"  T.  II  Todd 
New  Franklin,  Mo.,  “Middle  West  Ideas  on  the  Hafeaii 
Package  Bill.”  P.  A.  Rodgers,  Cravette,  Ark.,  “Present 
and  Future  Prospects  for  Fruit  in  the  Middle  West.” 
Errett  Wallace,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  “The 
Value  of  Uime-Sulphur  Mixtures  as  Fungicides.”  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  topics  will  occupy  the  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing  of  Friday,  August  6.  The  morning  of  the  7th  a 
field  meeting  will  be  held  in  a  nearby  orchard,  to  be 
conducted  by  speakers  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  remainder  of  the  day  will  be  spent  in  visiting 
fruit -farms  in  the  vicinity.  So  far  as  it  is  possible,  au¬ 
tomobiles  will  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  visitors. 
Those  wishing  to  take  the  automobile  ride,  will  please 
notify  at  once  Mr.  Frank  Bradley,  Barker,  N.  Y„  who 
has  charge  of  the  local  arrangements.  There  are  ample 
hotel  accommodations  at  Olcott  Beach. 

The  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  fair  will  be  held  at  Cort¬ 
land  August  17-20.  This  is  in  a  prosperous  farming  sec¬ 
tion  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  fairs  in  the  State. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Pearson,  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
is  sending  out  checks  amounting  to  $250,000  to  the  92 
county  and  town  agricultural  societies  to  reimburse  them 
for  premiums  paid  in  1908,  exclusive  of  racing  awards. 
The  total  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  the  societies  was 
$303,993,  and  they  are  being  reimbursed  by  the  State 
it  the  rate  of  practically  84  per  cent,  except'  12  societies 
which  receive  $4,000  each,  the  maximum  amount  allowed 
■y  law.  These  12  societies  are  in  the  counties  of  Broome, 
Cortland.  Dutchess,  Erie,  Genesee,  Niagara.  Orange, 
Queens,  St.  Lawrence,  Steuben,  Washington  and  West¬ 
chester. 


A  DISH  OF  WONDERBERRIES. 

Whither  are  we  drifting?  The  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  is  holding  an  exhibition  in  Boston  this  week 
and  an  exhibit  of  Luther  Burbank's  latest  miracle,  the 
“Wonderberry,”  bears  the  tag,  “Worthless. — Burlington, 
\  f..  News. 

I  saw  a  little  bed  of  the  Wonderberry  (?)  in  the  garden 
of  a  friend  the  past  week.  It  made  me  smile ;  I  have 
been  trying  to  exterminate  a  similar  looking  plant  in  my 
strawberries  for  years  past.  iienry  iui.e 

Mason  Co.,  Ill. 

Please  let  up  on  Burbank.  He  has  done  some  splendid 
work,  and  we  can  afford  to  help  him  out  of  a  hole  once 
m  a  while.  I  owe  him  a  lot  for  the  Shirn  and  the  Gold 
and  the  America  plums — superb  here  and  in  Florida  also. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 

N.-V . — If  Mr.  Burbank  is  in  a  “hole,”  he  will  admit 
iiiat  lie  put  himself  there,  and  can  easily  get  out. 

I  do  not  like  to  discuss  Burbank's  Wonderberry  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  futile  to  arouse  any  argument  over  the 
subject.  Anyone  can  secure  seeds  and  make  a  test  for 
nmself.  The  plant  belongs.  I  believe,  to  the  common 
nightshade  family.  I  believe  it  is  no  better  than  our 
common  wild  potato  or  any  of  the  class  of  bitter-sweet 
7 ,?  linve  tested  it  here  without  confirming  any 
'd  Burbank  s  claims  for  its  greatness.” — A.  A.  Illxon,  sec- 
ictay  Worcester  Co.  Horticultural  Society. 

*.°  do,ln  Lewis  Childs  last  Spring  for  a  package 
•f  Wonderberry  seed.  Our  folks  laughed  at  me  for  send- 
-VrbnrwJ'  1  thciVyht  lt:  might  be  an  improvement  on  the 
nn  ir,  fi  eriT'  ,  3  1)0  sped  "'ns  planted  under  glass;  came 
m  time  it  has  borne  fruit:  a  little  black  berry.  There 
in  m'n.  r!’Jni  ,,,r  ,0^  what  I  think  the  same  plants  growing 
instead  ef  yard-.  If  t,le  Plants  were  grown  in  the  garden 
me  em,M  Tithout  estivation  I  don’t  think  anv 

the  plants  aPart-  It  is  certainly  just  the 

Ohio  *  de-  H-  A'  mcqdistox. 

h\sr  dooidpd  that  the  Burbank  Wonderberry  is 
w>  Ie^°ve‘  I  Massachusetts  was  considered  a  good  State 
wont  u-eJ*n<  ,sonle  years  ago  when  Luther  Burbank 
dene  morn  rais,e,  tl?p  country  up  with  him.  Having 
products  'fT  al-  others  of  the  State  to  improve  the 
at  Post.  f  ,1°  s°d-  hp  is  unceremoniously  thrown  down 
cultural  Noetic  an  cydbit ion  of  the  Massachusetts  TTorti- 
a  •  ociety  in  Horticultural  Hall,  last  week,  there 
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stood  on  a  table  surrounded  by  choice  specimens  of  fruit, 
a  Piaaf  that  was  labeled:  “Burbank's  Wonderberry,  Prob¬ 
ably  Solanum  nigrum.  Worthless.”  It  was  in  answer  to 
similar  criticism  from  England  that  Mr.  Burbank  made 
a  statement  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  may  be  called  upon 
once  more  to  defend  the  Wonderberry  from  the  attack 
at  Boston. — Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram. 

You  ask  for  reports  of  the  Wonderberry.  I  have  it 
growing  in  my  garden,  and  I  must  say  I  don't  think  a 
bigger  fake  was  ever  put  on  the  public.  Even  if  it  was 
wholesome,  it  is  the  most  insipid,  worthless  thing  I  ever 
attempted  to  grow,  and  for  fear  of  being  judged  easily 
taken  in,  will  say  the  seeds  were  given  me  by  a  friend 
1  used  to  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Burbank,  ‘but;  a  trial 
ol  Ins  different  introductions  does  not  strengthen  that 
respect,  and  a  few  more  like  the  Wonderberry  will  make 
it  small.  elliott  arooRE. 

W  orcester  Co.,  Mass. 

Do  We  Earn  That  $10,000? 

Mr.  Burbank  has  made  himself  famous  in  the  production 
of  plants?  Some  may  be  good  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  hut 
none  has  any  value  as  far  as  I  tried  them  iu  this  part 
of  the  country.  I  used  lo  buy  and  try  the  best  of  his 
hardy  fruits,  but  they  are  not  hardy  here.  His  Wonder- 
berry  was  shown  at  our  Douglas  County  IIorHcultural 
[society  last  week ;  grown  from  seeds  bought  from  Mr. 
Childs.  No  one  cared  for  the  berries,  though  they  were 
ripe  !">'l  iii  condition  to  cat,  but  of  such  quality  as  many 
or  some  other  Solanums.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the 
real  issue  with  him.  He  offered  to  pay  the  money  to 
any  person  who  would  prove  that  the  Wonderberry  is 
the  black  nightshade.  You  have  produced  the  plant  from 
his  seed,  and  they  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  berries 
shown  before  our  county  society,  in  size  and  descrip¬ 
tion:  further,  you  have  good  men  as  witnesses.  That 
should  be  the  best  evidence  he  can  ask  that  you  have 
proved  your  claim,  and  are  entitled  to  your  money.  If 
Mr.  Burbank  would  leave  his  decision  to  the  public,  lie 
would  have  little  hope  of  any  indorsement  in  Ibis  part 
of  the  country  of  his  productions.  Even  his  rhubarb  fails 
here,  where  any  other  grows  to  great  proportions.  I  hope 
you  may  get  on  the  right  side  and  stay  there  till  this  Is 
setth-d.  That  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  whole 

Lawrence,  Kan.  a.  h.  griesa. 

The  horticultural  trade  as  a  whole  glories  in  the  achiove- 
ments  of  its  geniuses,  and  always  has  done  so.  It  re¬ 
spects  and  honors  tile  man  who  gives  us  a  Seckel  pear 
a  Concord  grape,  an  Early  Rose  potato,  a  Maryland  rose’ 
or  an  Enchantress  carnation.  It  has  a  right"  to  resent 
and  unhesitatingly  condemn  anything  that  savors  of  fak¬ 
ing  or  deception,  or  in  any  way  tends  to  bring  dishonor 
and  humiliation  to  the  profession.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  Society  of  American  Florists  has  raised  its 
voice  repeatedly  in  favor  of  the  highest  standard  of 
ethics  and  morality  in  such  matters,  and  to-day  the  trade 
insists  upon  and  the  public  demand  a  clean  hill  with 
whatever  is  pushed  forward  as  a  sensational  novelty.  On 
Saturday,  July  17,  1909,  “Luther  Burbank’s  Wonderberry.” 
in  plant  form  and  fruit,  was  displayed  upon  rne  exhibition  ' 
tables  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  marked 
“Worthless.”  and  Ibis  fact  was  duly  proclaimed  in  the 
Boston  dailies,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  poisoning 
of  two  Italians  who  had  eaten  of  the  fruit.  The  public 
has  been  so  industriously  drilled  ini*  the  idea  of  the 
wizard's  marvelous  powers  that  in  the  popular  frame  of 
mind  up  to  date  it  will  buy  anything  bearing  Burbank's 
name,  so  it  is  desirable  that  the  true  character  of  such 
introductions,  untested  except  possibly  for  a  short  time 
in  California,  should  he  ascertained  and  given  the  widest 
publicity. — Horticulture  (Boston). 
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ago  from  a  prominent  apple  grower  and  dealer  near  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  stating  that  the  most  that  could  be  looked 
for  around  there  was  about  40  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  May  the  same  person  figured  on  75 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Around  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  an  important  fruit  section,  about  all  the  apples 
weio  killed.  the  quality  of  apples  will  be  fairly  good: 
no  worms,  but  some  scab,  and  as  a  result  of  the  cold 
weather  at  and  shortly  after  blooming  period.  The 
Elbert  a  peach  crop  is  light  in  most  parts  of  Missouri. 
.  he  liest  crop  is  in  the  Koshkouong  district  in  Oregon  and 
Howell  counties.  Of  late  peaches,  such  as  Champion  and 
, alway ,  there  is  a  fair  crop  in  sight  in  many  places.  1 
don  t  believe  the  apple  crop  as  a  whole  over'  the  United 
.States  will  average  up  in  size  or  quality  to  last  year 
Cedar  Gap,  Mo.  Louis  ebb. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  is  very  spotted,  and 
much  of  the  fruit  is  imperfect.  From  reports  received 
from  members  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  they  indicate  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop  The  June  drop  was  heavy.  There  are  no  peaches 
whatever.  Very  few  plums  and  pears,  but  a  good  crop 
01  grapes.  a.  v.  wilsSn, 

Sec.  Missouri  Valley  Hort.  Society. 

Apples  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 


FRUIT  GROWERS’  SELLING  EXCHANGE. 

We  made  brief  mention  last  week  of  a  selling  exchange 
organized  at  Rochester.  N.  Y.  A  call  was  issued  for  a 
meeting  to  be  held  July  17.  Some  200  growers  attended  and 
addresses  were  made  by  Floyd  Tonnv,  Dr.  W.  II.  Jordan 
W.  C.  Barry,  M.  C.  Burnett  and  others.  The  following 
directors  wore  elected  :  C.  II.  McClew,  Burt  :  Frank 
Bradley.  Barkers:  Jay  Allis.  Medina;  Irving  Rowley  Me¬ 
dina:  Sam  Smith,  Albion;  Clark  Toplev,  Holley;  Francis 
J.  Miller,  Byron;  William  Roeper,  Wyoming;  S.  W.  Wad- 
hams,  Clarkson;  Luther  Collamer,  Hilton;  A.  Emerson 
Babcock,  Brighton;  Frank  Murphy,  Morton;  W.  R  Teats 
Williamson:  T.  B.  Wilson.  Halls;  E.  W.  Catchpole  North 
Rose.  These  directors  will  elect  officers  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  as  follows:  President,  throe  vice-president,  treas¬ 
urer,  secretary,  general  sales  agent  and  a  general  man¬ 
ager.  A  company  is  to  be  organized  with  $40,000  capital 
par  value  of  shares  $100  each.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the 
stock  is  to  be  paid  at  once  for  working  capital — stock 
full  paid  and  non-assessable.  The  exchange  is  to  handle 
fruit  products  for  its  members  on  a  five  per  cent  basis 
and  for  others  on  a  basis  to  be  fixed  by  the  directors.’ 
Local  associations  will  be  formed — each  to  be  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Exchange.  The  organization  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  much  like  those  in  the  West  which  have  proved 
so  successful.  It  is  one  of  the  best  moves  ever  made  bv 
New  York  fruit  growers. 

THE  APPLE  CROP. 

Prospect  for  Apples  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

From  personal  observation,  and  the  best  information  I 
can  obtain,  1  think  the  Hudson  Valley  has  a  normal  crop 
of  apples.  Nearly  all  varieties  except  Newtown  Pippins 
are  well  loaded,  in  fact  more  than  the  trees  will  well 
stand.  That  there  has  been  a  large  drop  is  true,  and 
the  prolonged  drought  has  made  this  greater  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  Yet.  with  favorable  weather 
from  this  on.  1  am  sure,  iu  the  majority  of  orchards, 
every  apple  that  has  dropped  has  been  a  benefit.  To-day, 
July  23,  we  are  having  an  all-day  rain,  which  will  mate¬ 
rially  improve  conditions,  which  were  beginning  to  get 
serious.  Aside  from  (hose  orchards  affected  by  San  Jos€ 
scale,  for  which  nothing  has  been  done  (and  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  they  are  many),  the  fruit  is  clean  and  free  from 
insect  depredations.  The  most  serious  injury  has  come 
from  the  aphis  early  in  the  season.  Wliere  they  were 
very  bad,  much  of  the  fruit  is  small  and  will  only  grade 
as  poor  seconds.  If  this  is  as  bad,  as  is  generally  re¬ 
ported.  It  will  bring,  the  yield  of  first-class  fruit  very 
much  below  what  the  number  on  the  trees  would  lead 
one  to  expect.  A  representative  of  one  of  the  largest 
Now  York  firms  dealing  in  apples  told  mo  this  week  that 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  half  the  fruit  would  be 
unfit  to  barrel  in  a  large  number  of  orchards.  He  had 
just  come  from  one  in  this  neighborhood,  usually  much 
sought  after,  and  he  reported  the  trees  to  show  ‘a  pros¬ 
pect  of  1,000  barrels,  of  which  not  more  than  half  wore 
merchantable.  edward  van  ai.styxe. 

The  Apple  Crop  in  Missouri. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  approximately  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  apple  crop  in  the  Central  West,  because  of 
tbe  great  irregularity  that  exists  among  bearing  trees  in 
the  orchards.  The  Ben  Davis,  which  holds  about  the 
same  position  here  that  the  Baldwin  does  in  tin-  East, 
bloomed  very  unevenly  last  Spring.  In  some  localities, 
not  necessarily  far  apart,  the  trees  had  about  a  full  set 
of  blooms,  and  in  others  one-half  or  one-quarter  and 
from  that  down  to  nothing,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  call  the  apple  crop  of  all  varieties 
in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  southern  Illinois  and  Kansas  more 
than  about  one-fourth  of  normal  size.  Such  varieties  as 
the  Ingram,  Payne's  Keeper.  Smith  Cider,  Missouri  Pip¬ 
pin,  Grimes  and  Huntsman  bloomed  well  and  give  prom¬ 
ise  of  about  a  full  crop,  so  that  all  those  growers,  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  many  of  these  trees  in 
bearing,  will  come  pretty  near  harvesting  normal  crops. 
In  Kansas  and  the  northern  part  of  Missouri  where 
the  Ben  Davis  bloomed  hotter  than  in  the  Ozark  fruit 
belt,  considerable  damage  was  done  by  the  hard  freezes 
around  the  first  of  May,  so  that  oven  in  these  sections 
tbe  crop  will  be  short.  I  received  a  letter  a  few  days 


The  outlook  for  apples  in  this  part  of  the  country  is 
not  the  brightest.  A  few  of  the  best-cared-for  orchards 
have  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  crop,  but  some  trees  have 
Hill  crops  and  others  under  same  conditions  have  few 
or  none.  It  is  the  most  uneven  this  year  I  ever  saw. 
Many  trees  have  a  limb  or  two  on  one  side  full,  anti 
little  or  nothing  on  the  other.  The  orchards  where  the 
owners  were  so  weak-kneed  they  quit  spraying,  have 
nothing  of  value,  but  if  they  had  sprayed  well  they  ini'dit 
have  had  a  fourth  crop  of  good  apples.  The  shortage 
seems  to  result  from  lack  of  bloom  almost  entirely  where 
welt  sprayed,  and  most  of  the  bloom  came  to  naught  later 
from  curculio,  Codling  moth  and  apple-scab  where  not 
sprayed.  I  have  plenty  of  trees  that  had  seemingly  no 
bloom  and  we  could  see  no  apples  to  amount  to  anything 
a  month  after  blooming,  and  the  men  were  told  to  sprav 
them  anyway  the  first  time  after  the  bloom  dropped,  anil 
the  next  time  they  could  go  around  the  trees  and  spray 
us  went,  but  if  they  were  certain  there  was  nothing 
on  the  trees  they  need  not  put  on  as  much  as  if  there 

were  a  crop.  Now  many  of  those  trees  show  more  apples 

than  I  expected,  and  also  show  some  lack  of  thorough 

spraying,  as  some  of  them  have  been  stung  by  curculio 

some  have  Codling  moth  in  them  and  some  are  scabby! 
probably  a  fourth  or  half,  depending  on  the  care  in  sprav- 
ing,  aie  injured  or  ruined.  Some  of  the  trees  that  were 
.1  a,  ~.sPrayed  .just  before  a  rain  and  some  of  it  was 
washed  off  before  it  got  dry,  show  scab  on  some  of  the  fruit 
the  foliage  is  the  heaviest  this  year  I  ever  had,  more 
leaves  on  the  trees,  and  it  was  more  difficult  to  cover 
the  apples  with  the  spray  than  usual,  so  some  scab  began 
to  show  about  the  first  of  June,  a  month  after  the  bloom 
ten,  as  a  result  of  so  many  showers  about  that  time,  and 
the  showers  have  continued  often  ever  since.  It  rained 
on  lb  days  in  June  and  sprinkled  on  seven  other  da  vs 
and  has  rained  on  seven  of  the  19  days  so  far  in  July.’ 

L  t  l0-UKht,  I1  wouId  not  Pay  to  give  the  trees  another 
spiajing  between  the  second  application  after  the  bloom 
dropped,  wluch  was  finished  about  the  25th  of  May  and 
nL#t  T0ne  wp  expected  to  commence  about  tbe 

2oth  of  June  for  the  last  brood  of  Codling  moth,  apple- 
scab  and  bitter  rot,  but  as  the  season  has  been  rather 
wet  ever  since  the  20th  of  May,  I  think  now  it  might  have 
•  been  best  to  have  given  another  spraying.  We  have  had 
no  dry  spell  so  far  this  Slimmer  to  cause  any  injury  and 
I  do  not  see  any  harm  resulting  from  last  year's  drought. 

I  do  not  see  that  frost  or  freezing  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  light  bloom  on  apples,  but  ii  killed  our  peaches 
and  cherries  so  badly  that  we  had  none  to  sell,  but  we 
nave  the  best  crop  of  plums  we  ever  grew,  and  have 
had  to  thin  severely.  I  do  not  anticipate  much  damage 
from  rot  as  they  have  been  well  sprayed  and  thinned,  but 
not  thinned  enough,  although  from  a  half  to  three-fourths 
were  removed,  hut  the  growers  who  did  not  spray  well 
and  often,  and  thin,  may  expect  most  of  the  crop  to  rot 
if  the  damp  weather  continues.  As  to  the  apple  crop  in 
general,  I  do  not  look  for  more  than  15  or  20  per  cent  at 
most  in  all  this  part  of  the  Ohio  Valley  region,  including 
soutnern  Ohio,  northwestern  part  of  West  Virginia,  north- 
ern  part  of  Kentucky  and  southern  part  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  The  Government  report  gives  the  States  a  higher 
per  cent,  but  prominent  growers  say  that  the  regions  where 
the  commercial  orchards  arc  have  a  lower  rating  and 
some  family  orchards  in  other  parts  of  the  State  Which 
are  reported  by  farmers  are  given  as  having  bettor  crops 
Senator  H.  M.  Dunlap,  of  Savoy,  ill.,  writes  me  lie  has 
a  prospect  of  about  a  fourth  of  a  crop  in  their  company 
orchards  of  more  than  a  thousand  acres  in  three  counties 
m  the  commercial  belt,  and  taking  the  State  as  a  whole 
it  will  not  make  over  20  per  cent  of  a  crop.  The  above- 
mentioned  orchards  are  given  the  best  of  care  and  seldom 
miss  ha\  ing  a  paying  crop,  and  are  far  above  the  average 
in  prospects  now,  so  that  region  is  going  to  be  very  short 
on  supplies-  Northern  Ohio  is  reported  light  also,  as  well 
as  V  irginia,  but  the  best  orehards  all  over  the  country 
have  some  fruit,  and  the  crops  seem  to  he  better  dis¬ 
tributed  than  usual,  hut  there  are  few  sections  with  a 
big  crop.  I  lie  far  western  States  are  lighter  than  last 
5  ear  except  Colorado,  so  we  are  expecting  good  prices  for 
good  apples  well  packed.  They  are  unusually  large  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  will  run  well  up  to  fancy  grade 
foi  packing  where  well  sprayed  and  some  thinning  done 
on  part  of  the  trees.  We  have  had  to  thin  the  Grimes 
seveioly,  all  the  old  trees  Ik- ing  very  full;  young  trees  had 
nothing  at  seven  years  planted.  Some  Beauty  and  Ensee 
that  are  younger  have  good  crops  on  them,  as  well  as  on 
Jonathan.  One  grower  said  he  had  been  offered  $3  per 
barrel.  u  T  (,ox 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. _ 

EGGS  AND  BUTTER  IN  COLD  STORAGE. 

ttur  cold  Storage  stocks  of  butter  on  the  morning  of  July 
10  were  12o,991  packages  compared  with  164.248  packages 
tor  corresponding  date  last  year,  and  our  cold  storage 

ni°rertS  ^Hheg#97°QO®the  'SaT  date  'vpre  340«318  cases  com- 
paied  with  327,393  cases  for  corresponding  date  last  year. 

,■  I??,  ,  us  l>p  seen  that  we  are  short  on  butter  and 

slightly  in  excess  on  eggs.  By  this  time  of  the  year 
most  all  stocks  are  in  cold  storage.  Of  course  the  dif¬ 
ferent  receivers  have  their  small  private  refrigerators 
where  they  keep  samples  and  sometimes  a  little  stock 
hut  this  does  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year.  The 
high  prices  of  both  butter  and  cheese  are  a  great  puzzle 
to  the  trade.  No  one  likes  it,  and  in  spite  of  conservative 
treatment  of  the  case,  prices  seem  to  go  up  week  after 
wpek,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  thev  will  continue 
so  until  a  price  is  reached  that  decidedly  checks  consump¬ 
tion.  Everything  is  high,  and  consumers'  are  becoming 
accustomed  to  high  prices,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  all 
things,  and  some  day  we  will  find  out  what  is  the  top 
notch.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  kinds  of  labor 
is  well  employed  at  good  wages,  then  again,  the  farmers 
have  been  most  prosperous  for  several  years  and  are  rich 
in  comparison  with  former  years'.  They  are  living  better 
and  are  using  more  and  more  of  their  product  such  as 
eggs,  milk  and  butter,  also  poultry.  There  is  another 
thing  that  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is  this  coun¬ 
try  has,  and  is,  increasing  enormously  in  population,  espe¬ 
cially  the  West,  and  while  some  are  deceived  in  the 
shortage  of  receipts  in  the  largo  centers',  such  as  New 
York.  Chicago,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  think  we 
are  not  making  as  much  butter  and  cheese,  or  producing 
as  many  eggs,  they  arc  mistaken,  and  I  believe  we  are 
making  more  each  year.  The  western  country  is  growing 
so  fast,  somo_  cities,  that  were  5,000  some  10  years  ago, 
to-day  are  25.000,  and  cities  of  50,000  and  over  have 
doubled  and  tripled  in  the  past  decade.  Tbe  same  way 
all  through  western  Canada:  each  cheese  factory,  butter 
creamery  and  egg-producing  point  is  catering  to  the  in¬ 
creased  wants  of  these  rapidly  growing  towns  and  cities. 
Boston,  Mass.  geo.  a.  cochranb. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

FROM  “THE  CHURCH  PORCH.” 

Lie  not ;  but  let  thy  heart  be  true  to  God, 
Thy  mouth  to  it,  thy  actions  to  them  both: 
Cowards  tell  lies,  and  those  that  fear  the 
rod ; 

The  stormy  working  soul  spits  lies  and 
froth. 

Dare  to  be  true.  Nothing  can  need  a 
lie ; 

A  fault,  which  needs  it  most,  grows  two 
thereby. 

Fly  idleness,  which  yet  thou  canst  not 
fly 

By  dressing,  mistressing,  and  compliment. 

If  these  take  up  thy  day,  the  sun  will 
cry 

Against:  thee ;  for  his  light  was  only  lent. 
God  gave  thy  soul  brave  wings ;  put  not 
those  feathers 

Into  a  bed,  to  sleep  out  in  all  weathers. 

When  thou  dost  purpose  aught  (within  thy 
power) 

Be  sure  to  do  it,  though  it  be  but  small : 
Constancy  knits  the  bones,  and  makes  us 
stour 

When  wanton  pleasures  beckon  us  to  thrall. 
Who  breaks  his  own  bond  forfeiteth  him¬ 
self  : 

What  nature  makes  a  ship  he  makes  a 
shelf. 

By  all  means  use  some  time  to  be  alone. 
Salute  thyself ;  see  what  thy  soul  doth 
wear. 

Dare  to  look  in  thy  chest;  for  ’tis  thine 
own. 

And  tumble  up  and  down  what  thou  findest 
there. 

Who  cannot  rest  till  he  good  fellows  find, 
He  breaks  up  house,  turns  out  of  doors 
his  mind. 

— George  Herbert  (1593-1632). 

* 

If  the  red  currant  crop  is  good  we 
hope  you  have  not  forgotten  or-ra-cur, 
one  of  the  most  popular  recipes  we 
have  ever  printed.  It  is  a  rich  and  de¬ 
licious  red  currant  marmalade;  the  re¬ 
cipe  will  be  found  on  page  134  of  the 
Rural  Cook  Book. 

* 

On  page  615  we  quoted  a  beautiful 
little  scrap  of  verse,  beginning,  “These 
are  the  gifts  I  ask.”  It  was  a  name¬ 
less  wanderer,  but  a  good  friend  in 
Buffalo  writes  us  that  the  lines  are 
from  “God  of  the  Open  Air,”  by  Henry 
Van  Dyke.  It  is  very  easy  to  lose  an 
author’s  name,  and  we  come  across 
many  charming  bits  of  verse  without 
any  means  of  identification,  but  we  are 
always  glad  when  we  are  able  to  gather 
up  these  friendless  wanderers  and  sup¬ 
ply  their  proper  parentage. 

* 

Braided  linen  parasols  are  among  the 
new  fancy  work.  The  braiding,  which 
is  done  in  linen  soutache,  is  put  on  four 
segments  of  the  parasol  cover,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  the  four  left  plain.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  in  pyramidal  form,  extending  up 
to  the  top,  and  the  edge  is  finished  in 
button-hole  stitch.  The  effect  is  very 
good.  Both  soutache  and  coronation 
braid  are  much  used  in  fancy  work, 
and  some  very  handsome  linen  waists 
are  worked  in  the  braids.  Towels  of 
fine  huckaback,  with  the  ends  worked 
in  broad  borders  of  Wallachian  em¬ 
broidery,  are  very  handsome,  and  this 
sort  of  embroidery  is  not  difficult.  It 
must,  however,  be  firmly  done,  espe¬ 
cially  on  a  towel;  a  good  many  caie- 
less  workers  think,  so  long  as  they 
get  the  general  effect,  it  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  how  sketchily  .  they  make  the 
stitches  in  the  coarser  kinds  of  em¬ 
broidery.  It  is  very  instructive  to 
study  this  work  as  done  by  experts, 
whose  stitches  are  as  even  and  accur¬ 
ate  as  those  of  a  machine. 

* 

Here  is  a  vegetarian  ragout  that  is 
well  worth  trying;  Pare  or  scrape  and 
cut  into  dice  equal  quantities  of  young- 
carrots,  white  turnips  and  new  potatoes, 
boil  separately  in  salted  water;  also 
boil  some  green  peas.  While  they  are 
cooking  make  a  good  brown  sauce,  al- 
1  lowing  one  pint  for  each  quart  of  the 
assorted  vegetables.  Brown  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour  and  brown  again. 


Stir  in  gradually  one  pint  of  the  water 
in  which  the  peas  were  cooked  three- 
quarters  water  and  one-quarter  thin 
strained  tomatoes.  When  smoothly 
thickened  season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
half-teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  a  very 
little  onion  juice.  Keep  just  at  the  sim¬ 
mering  point  for  10  minutes.  When  the 
vegetables  are  done  drain  thoroughly, 
mix  and  add  to  the  juice.  Simmer 
gently  for  15  minutes ;  when  in  the  serv¬ 
ing  dish  sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley. 
This  ragout  may  be  varied  by  the  use  of 
other  vegetables;  hard-boiled  eggs  cut 
in  quarters  may  also  be  added. 

* 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  issued  a  “notice  of  judgment” 
regarding  some  toilet  articles  seized 
for  misbranding  under  the  pure  food 
and  drugs  law.  It  is  quite  instructive 
to  learn  that  a  much-lauded  “skin 
food”  consisted  of  76.5  per  cent  of 
vaseline,  mixed  with  fixed  oil  or  fat 
and  zinc  oxide,  colored  with  pink  dye 
and  perfumed.  A  hair  tonic,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  maker’s  description,  cures 
and  prevents  dandruff  and  all  scalp  dis¬ 
eases,  stops  hair  falling  and  overcomes 
any  hereditary  tendency  to  baldness 
and  grayness,  consisted  of  15.56  per 
cent  of  alcohol  by  weight,  82  per  cent 
of  water,  and  small  amounts  of  glycerin, 
perfumed  with  bergamot  oil.  A  com¬ 
plexion  bleach,  which  “purifies  the  en¬ 
tire  skin,  penetrating  its  remotest  re¬ 
cesses,  invigorates  nerves,  muscles  and 
ligaments — makes  the  flesh  firm,  and 
searches  out  and  expels  every  impur¬ 
ity,”  proved  on  analysis  to  be  mainly 
a  saturated  solution  of  borax  in  orange 
flower  water.  Several  other  articles 
seized  were  equally  misleading,  a  “cure 
for  all  gastric  troubles,”  being  mainly 
charcoal,  potassium  bitartrate  and  sugar. 
It  is  rather  sad  to  think  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  who  will  cheerfully 
pay  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  for  these 
preparations  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
beauty  or  health,  while  fresh  air,  cold 
water,  exercise,  careful  diet  and  a 
cheerful  habit  of  mind  will  unite  to  do 
more  for  them  than  all  the  nostrums 
that  were  ever  packed  in  boxes  or  put 
into  bottles  in  a  hundred  years !  Vase¬ 
line,  well  rubbed  in,  is  supposed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  hair,  so  the  con¬ 
scientious  use  of  the  “•skin  food”  might 
pave  the  way  for  future  purchases  of 
hair-removing  nostrums  also.  We  think 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not 
likely  to  run  out  of  employment  so 
long  as  it  will  keep  watch  over  frauds 
of  this  class. 

The  Bookshelf. 

Pofpea  of  the  Post  Office,  by  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright.  Many  readers,  who 
have  only  known  Mrs.  Wright  as  “Bar¬ 
bara”  of  the  “Garden  of  a  Commuter’s 
Wife”  will  be  very  glad  to  renew  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  under  her  own 
name,  especially  when  she  introduces 
such  a  delightful  heroine  as  Poppea. 
The  story  opens  during  the  Civil  War, 
when  a  year-old  baby  and  a  still  more 
youthful  puppy,  wrapped  together  in  a 
buffalo  robe,  are  left  on  the  postmas¬ 
ter's  porch  one  icy  Winter  night.  The 
baby  is  cared  for  by  the  lonely  and 
childless  postmaster,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
til  Poppea  arrives  at  womanhood  that 
it  is  learned-  the  baby  had  been  left  at 
the  wrong  door.  The  postmaster’s  en¬ 
ergetic  widowed  sister  Satira,  and  her 
faithful  admirer,  ’Lisha  Potts,  are  de¬ 
lightful,  as  are  also  the  village  aristoc¬ 
racy  in  the  persons  of  two  charming 
spinsters.  The  mystery  of  Poppea’s 
origin  brings  a  surprising  climax,  which 
holds  interest  to  the  last,  while  the 
clever  delineation  of  wholesome  Amer¬ 
ican  life  gives  the  book  unusual  charm. 
It  may  be  recommended  without  hesita¬ 
tion  as  the  best  work  of  this  author, 
for  it  strikes  a  deeper  note  than  de¬ 
lightful  “Barbara”  and  her  associates. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York;  price,  $1.50. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  satisfactory  boy’s  shirt  waist  is  - 
shown  in  No.  6385.  The  waist  is  made 
with  fronts  and  back.  It  is  gathered  at 
the  waist  line  where  there  is  an  applied 
belt  to  which  buttons  are  attached  that 
allow  of  buttoning  the  trousers  firmly 
into  place.  The  sleeves  are  finished 
wtih  over-laps  and  with  straight  cuffs 
and  the  neck  with  a  neck-band.  There 
is  a  separate  turn-over  collar.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 


6J85  Boy’s  Shirt  Waist.  6  to  12  veart. 

medium  size  (10  yards)  is  3J-4  yards 
24,  2%  yards  27  or  1%  yards  36  inches 
wide  for  10  year  size.  The  pattern 
6385  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  6,  8,  1.0 
and  12  years  of  age ;  price,  10  cents. 

The  princesse  dress  figured  shows  the 
newer  lines,  including  plaited  portions 
at  the  sides,  suggestive  of  the  Dago- 
bert  model,  which  is  a  long,  tight 
cuirass,  with  plaited  skirt.  The  cos¬ 
tume  is  made  with  the  front  and  back 
panels,  side-fronts  and  side-backs 
which  are  joined  to  the  plaited  por¬ 
tions.  The  epaulettes  are  shaped  and 
arranged  over  the  shoulders  and  the 
Dutch  collar  finishes  the  neck.  The 
sleeves  are  made  in  sections  that  are 


6379  Princesse  Costume,  34  to  44  bust, 
lapped  one  over  the  other  and  allow  of 
effective  trimming.  The  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  back.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  10  yards  24,  7  yards  32, 
5]/2  yards  4  or  5  yards  52  inches  wide. 
Width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  4  yards, 
including  plaits.  The  pattern  6379  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inch  bust  measure;  price,  10  cents. 


Rhubarb  and  Strawberries. — Five 
cups  red  rhubarb,  washed  and  cut  in 
small  pieces,  without  peeling;  five 
cups  sugar,  three  ’  cups  water.  Stew 
till  tender ;  add  two  baskets  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  scald  thoroughly  together 
without  breaking  the  berries.  Can  in 
the  usual  way  in  pint  cans.  This  is  de¬ 
licious.  MRS.  J.  C.  CRAWFORD. 


August  7, 

Churning  in  an  Ice-Cream  Freezer. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in 
my  churn.  At  the  time  I  read  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  churning  with  a  Mason 
jar  and  again  with  an  egg  beater,  I  had 
no  cow.  When  I  got  my  cow  I  tried 
both  ways.  I  thought  it  very  tiresome, 
shaking  a  big  two-quart  Mason  jar 
three-quarters  full  of  cream.  The  egg 
beater  method  didn't  gather  the  butter 
well,  I  thought.  I  had  an  ice  cream 
freezer,  and  I  tried  that.  I  have  been 
using  it  ever  since,  with  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  j.  c.  walker. 


Perpetual  Yeast. 

“Your  bread  is  lovely !  Will  you  tell 
me  how  you  make  the  yeast?  I  went 
to  the  cellar  for  my  yeast  cake  this 
morning  and  found  it  puffed  out  and 
smelling  terribly.” 

So  said  our  neighbor,  as  she  ap¬ 
peared  at  our  porch,  burdened  with  two 
small  babies,  a  bucket  for  milk  and  the 
anticipation  of  two  ravenous  men  com¬ 
ing  to  supper  to  a  breadless  house.  A 
mile  from  a  store  and  not  very  long 
imported  from  a  country,  or  any  way,  a 
section  of  a  country  where  yeast  bread 
is  never  made  at  home,  was  it  any 
wonder  the  usually  placid  expression 
had  given  place  to  one  which  was  woe¬ 
begone  ? 

“Have  you  a  cool  place  to  keep  any¬ 
thing?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  ‘if  I  put  a  lemon  pie 
in  the  cellar  at  6  o’clock  it  is  cold  for 
supper.” 

“The  success  of  my  yeast  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  keeping  it  cool  between  the 
times  of  using  it.  That  accomplished, 
you  can  use  it  for  a  lifetime  without 
getting  a  fresh  starter.  You  shall  have 
the  recipe  right  away.” 

This  little  incident  makes  me  think 
there  may  be  people  still  who  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  compressed  or  dry  yeast, 
neither  of  which  satisfies  the  taste  of 
the  writer’s  family.  Some  years  ago 
perpetual  yeast  was  adopted,  and  it  has 
proved  entirely  satisfactory.  If  you 
cannot  obtain  some  from  a  neighbor  for 
a  starter,  take  one  compressed  yeast 
cake,  put  it  into  a  quart-sized  Mason’s 
fruit  jar;  cover  the  cake  with  a  pint  of 
the  water  in  which  the  potatoes  for  din¬ 
ner  have  been  boiled.  The  water  must 
be  lukewarm,  and  when  the  yeast  cake 
has  softened  it  must  be  well  beaten. 
Add  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  beat  the 
mixture  well  again;  let  it  stand  over¬ 
night.  In  the  morning  it  will  be  foam¬ 
ing.  Put  rubber  and  cap  on  can  and 
set  away  in  refrigerator  or  cold  cellar. 
The  next  day,  or  any  day  during  the 
week,  when  you  are  ready  to  mix  bread, 
bring  out  the  jar,  lay  aside  cap  and  rub¬ 
ber,  and  add  one  pint  of  lukewarm 
water  in  which  the  dinner  potatoes  were 
boiled,  and  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar; 
beat  well  and  set  at  the  back  of  the 
stove  in  cold  weather,  or  where  the 
mixture  will  remain  lukewarm.  If  this 
is  done  about  one  o’clock  it  will  be 
foaming  and  ready  for  use  at  six  or 
seven  o’clock.  Then  take  three  quarts 
of  flour,  a  small  teaspoon ful  of  salt,  one 
pint  of  the  yeast  (after  the  foaming  top 
has  been  stirred  down),  and  a  scant 
quart  of  lukewarm  water.  Knead  until 
elastic,  cover,  set  in  the  usual  place  for 
raising  bread,  and  before  breakfast  it 
will  be  ready  for  the  pans.  No  shorten 
ing  is  needed  except  a  little  lard  rubbed 
over  it  after  kneading.  In  the  morning 
form  into  three  loaves,  rub  over  with 
lard,  let  rise  an  hour  or  so  and  bake. 
The  bread  is  considered  excellent.  After 
mixing  the  bread  at  night,  put'  rubber 
and  cap  on  the  remaining  pint  of  yeast 
and  set  in  a  cool  place  as  before.  \\  hen 
ready  to  mix  bread  again,  proceed  as 
above.  A-  E-  F- 


There’s  a  glory  in  being  right  and  a  splen¬ 
dor  in  being  true 

That  is  greater  than  anything  else  lire  cai. 

possibly  bring  to  you  ! 

For  a  man  can  fight  when  lies  right,  ana 
knows  that  lie  knows  that  he  is. 
way  that  will  make  every  blow  tiny 
lie  strikes  a  blow  to  make  victoi> 
his !  .. 

greatest  greatness  there  is  that  me 
world  can  bring  to  you 
the  glory  of  being  right,  and  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  being  true ! 

— Baltimore  Sun. 
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The  Luscious  Watermelon. 

Watermelon  served  in  the  natural 
state  is  good  enough  for  any  purpose, 
provided  it  has  fully  ripened  and  has 
the  delightful  blending  of  flavor  and 
fragrance  that  marks  the  perfect  melon, 
and  without  which  they  are  watery  and 
insipid.  An  expert,  when  selecting 
melons,  first  gives  them  a  tap  to  get  "a 
peculiar  ringing  sound  the  ripe  ones 
give  forth  and  then  “hefts”  it  for  that 
indescribable  something  that  makes  a 
fully  ripened  one  feel  solid,  and  one 
that  is  not  fully  ripened  seem  hollow 
and  light  when  lifted.  #  The  expert 
tests  a  melon  in  other  ways  through 
the  white  side — where  it  has  lain  next 
the  ground,  and  away  from  the  sun¬ 
light.  When  he  presses  on  this  spot,  or 
scratches  it  with  the  finger  nail  and 
finds  the  skin  tender,  while  the  melon 
holds  up  firmly,  with  no  sign  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  pressure,  or  cutting  by  the  nail, 
he  knows  it  is  ready  for  use.  “Plug¬ 
ging  ’  a  melon  or  driving  a  nail  into  it 
are  common  tests,  and  they,  too,  should 
he  applied  at  the  whitest  spot.  As 
these  tests  are  not  allowed  on  the  mar¬ 
kets,  it  is  well  to  learn  to  judge  by 
tapping,  hefting  or  pressing. 

Given  a  perfectly  ripened  melon,  it 
must  be  cold  to  bring  out  the  delicious 
flavor,  and  some  people  cannot  eat  them 
without  suffering  an  attack  of  indi¬ 
gestion  (others  cannot  eat  them  on 
cool  days),  but  as  it  is  the  chill  to  the 
stomach  that  causes  the  trouble,  it  may 
be  overcome  lv  sprinkling  fine  ginger 
(very  lightly)  over  the  sliced  melon 
I  he  ginger  counteracts  the  chill  with¬ 
out  impairing  the  flavor  of  the  melon, 
l  or  table  serving  the  melon  may  be 
cut  to  represent  baskets,  tubs,  boats,  or 
other  shapes.  Scoop  the  eatable  part 
out,  very  carefully,  and  cut  into  small 
pieces  of  any  shape — removing  the  seeds. 
Put  shell  and  pieces  on  ice,  or  in  a  cool 
place  until  ready  to  serve,  and  then 
arrange  the  pieces  in  the  shell  and 
■'tand.it  on  a  fancy  plate.  The  rind  and 
greenish-white  part  of  the  melon  will 
turn ish  many  a  delicacy  for  mid-win¬ 
ter  consumption  if  properly  prepared, 
among  which  pickles  and  preserves  are, 
perhaps,  best  known. 

1  or  a  plain  pickle,  take  the  outer 
part  of  the  melon  and  scrape  off  the 
very  greenest  part  of  the  rind.  Then 
cut  the  firm,  greenish-white  part  that 
lies  next  the  rind  into  pieces  and  boil 
in  clear  water  until  tender.  Drain  the 
pieces  and  pour  over  them  a  syrup 
made  by  -boiling  together  vinegar,  sugar 
and  spices.  Any  favorite  pickle  recipe 
may  be  used,  as  the  degree  of  tartness 
and  the  spices  used  are  purely  matters 
of  taste.  .After  the  syrup  has  beeiv 
poured,  boiling  hot,  over  the  rinds  let 
stand  24  hours.  Drain  off  syrup  and 
bring  to  boiling  heat;  boil  five  or  ten 
minutes  and  pour  over  the  rinds.  After 
standing  another  24  hours  drain  off 
the  syrup  and  boil  until  as  thick  as 
desired.  Drop  the  rinds  in  and  let 
them  boil  for  five  minutes  before  put¬ 
ting  in  cans.  This  is  the  basis  of  all 
the  watermelon  pickles,  and  different 
descriptive  names  come  from  some 
very  slight  changes.  Boiling  pieces  of 
ginger-root  in  the  syrup  instead  of 
cinnamon  and  cloves  changes  the  plain 
sweet  pickles  to  “gingered  pickles.” 
.Some  cooks  soak  the  prepared  rind 
over  night  in  weak  brine;  others  in 
weak  alum-water,  and  others  boil  the 
pieces  in  weak  ginger-tea,  instead  of 
clear  water,  before  pouring  hot  syrup 
over  them.  These  are  the  methods 
usually  followed,  but,  personally,  I  pre- 
ter  the  simpler  ..method  that' follows. 

I  repare  the  rind  as  above;  boil  in 
nightly  salted  water  until  it  can  be 
pn  iced  with  a  straw;  drain,  and  drop 
into  the  syrup ;  cook  until  clear;  pack 
the  pieces  in  crock ;  boil  syrup  until 
mick  and  .  pour  over  them.  Nine 
pounds  fruit,  three  pounds  sugar, 
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tasteless  and  is  not  relished,  but  if  from  the  heads  down  of  wheat  straw 
such  falls  to  your  lot,  do  not  throw  it  was  used,  or  shredded  shucks.  For 
away.  Cut  the  part  of  it  that  would  be  dressy  occasions,  silk  was  torn  in  half- 
eaten,  if  good,  into  small  pieces;  re-  inch  strips,  each  side  raveled  out  one- 
move  seeds,  weigh,  and  allow  a  pound  third  of  the  way;  then  plaited  in  a  flat 
oi  sugar  for  each  pound  of  melon —  braid.  Frames  of  wire  or  pasteboard 
also  a  large  lemon,  sliced  thin  and  seeds  in  the  prevailing  style  of  headgear  were 
removed,  for  each  pound  of  melon,  covered  with  the  silk  braid,  which 
bimmer  gently  until  as  thick  as  mar-  closely  resembled  chenille.  These 
malade ,  put  in  glasses,  and  seal,  this  hats  sold  for  $25,  and  only  the  most 
gives  a  pretty  pink  marmalade  that  wealthy  could  purchase  them, 
makes  a  superfine  dessert  if  slipped  Not  only  was  necessity  the  mother 
irom  the  cups,  cut  in  halves,  or  thick  of  invention* in  the  way  of  wearing  ap- 
slices,  and  served  with  a  spoonful  of  parel,  but  she  held  full  sway  in  the 
whipped  cream  on  top.  kitchen.  Wheat  bran,  wheat  grains 

11  any  small,  unripe  melons  are  on  and  sliced  sweet  potatoes,  dried  and 

at  the  end  of  season  cut  from  parched,  were  used  as  a  substitute  for 
each  one  a  piece  large  enough  to  per-  coffee.  Sweet  cider,  boiled  down  and 
nut  cleaning  out  the  inside.  Place  the  mixed'  with  sour  apple  juice,  made 
cleaned  shells  (and  pieces  cut  to  make  jelly  and  preserves,  dark  and  tasty, 
opening)  in  strong  brine  over  night.  Sorghum  or  sweet  cider  was.  used  to 
In  the  morning  pack  the  shells  solid  sweeten  the  butters  and  jams.  Mak- 
with  a  mixture  of  chopped  cabbage,  ing  cider  in  those  davs  was  no  light 
green  tomato  celery,  cucumber  and  a  task.  A  large  log,  hewn  out  to  fonn 
little  onion.  Sprinkle  this  with  salt  and  a  trough,  was  filled  with  apples,  and 
let  stand  an  hour  or  so;  then  add  pounded  with  a  maul  until  mashed: 

spices  of  whatever  kind  liked  and  a  then  lifted  out  in  slatted  crates  and 

small  amount  of  mustard  seed,  nastur-  heavy  weights  put  on  top  to  press  out 
tium  pods,  ginger  root  and  chopped  the  juice,  which  ran  off  the  grooved 
pepper,  hit  m  the  pieces  cut  out  and  planks  into  vessels  set  around, 
tie  m  place;  coyer  with  vinegar  and  Basket-making  was  another  industry 
let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  which  is  still  followed.  For  everyday 
bring  to  boiling  heat  and  simmer  half  use  hickory  splints  are  used;  staves, 
hour.  Lift  out:  place  in  jar  and  rims  and  handles  are  placed  in  posi- 
eover  with  cold  vinegar  (fresh).  The  tion,  then  splints  worked  from  bottom 
next  day  drain  off  this  vinegar  and  to  top  over  and  ujider  until  all  the 

add  a  cup  of  sugar  to  each  quart;  spaces  were  filled.  Some  of  the  weav- 
bnng  to  boil  and  pour  over  the  “man-  ers  were  so  competent  that  the  finest 
goes.  Repeat,  the  boiling  of  the  vine-  of  sand  would  not  sift  through  the 
gar  and  pouring  over  the.  melon  for  completed  basket.  The  splints  were 
three  or  four  mornings  (it  takes  but  also  used  for  chair  bottoms  and  bed 
a  tew  minutes)  and  they  will  then  keep  mattresses.  Hickory  and  elm  bark  was 
indefinitely.  In  preparing  the  mixture  also  used  for  coarser  work.  Clothes, 
tor  fil  ing  the  mangoes  any  one  of  the  lunch  and  laundry  baskets  were  made 
vegetables  named,  in  connection  with  of  willow  withes,  and  are  still  quite 
the  cabbage,  will  give  satisfactory  re-  common  in  this  vicinity.  The  willows 
“  greater  variety  is  not  at  hand,  are  cut  in  the  Spring,  and  bark  peeled 
Ifie  following  idea  is  one  I  saw  pub-  off;  the  withes  are  soaked  in  warm 
fished  and  consider  valuable  if  it  is  as  water  before  using.  Baskets  of  all 
good  as  claimed.  “Coat  a  fine  melon  shapes,  sizes  and  designs  are  woven, 
with  paraffin  and  place  in  a  box  of  and  when  drv  either  varnished,  painted 
hay  or  straw,  to  avoid  pressure  on  a  or  left  in  them  natural  state  The  work- 
hard  surface,  and  it  will  keep  perfectly  is  rather  intricate  and  must  be  seen  to 
for  a  long,  time.”  It  would  make  be  appreciated.  The  loops,  curves 
melons  possible  after  the  season  was  twists  and  scalloped  effects  are  only 
over,  and  if  only  two  or  three  weeks  the  ingenuity  of  the  weaver 
late  they  would  be  relished  more  than 
when  the  vines  were  producing  all  the 
family  wanted,  eva  ryman-gaillard. 
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A  Batch  of  Cake. 

Glazed  Currant  Buns. — Soften  a 
cake  of  compressed  yeast  in  half  a  cup 
of  scalded  and  cooled  milk,  and  add 


pint  ot  vinegar  and  spices  best  liked  is 
1  good  <‘pickle,  ’  though  proportions 
may  be.  changed  to  suit  the  individual. 
,  making  pickles  brown  sugar  is  best, 
l,ut  for  preserves  white  sugar  is  used. 
To  make  preserves,  take  the  solid 
nte  part  that  lies  between  the  pink 
•  ’  T6  •an,d  tbe  f?ree”ish-white  part  next 
n  i  md.  If  to  ‘be  sealed  seven  pounds 
su£ar  to  10  of  melon  is  plenty,  but 
!{  j0  ,j)e  kept  unsealed  use  the  stan¬ 
dard  pound  for  pound.”  In  either 
case  adu  a  finely  sliced  lemon  for  each 
five  pounds  of  melon.  Boil  the  pieces 
yf.  melon  in  the  syrup  until  clear,  then 
bod  the  syrup  until  thick  and  pour  over 
me1on;  T  the  jars.  Tf  a  variety  of 
T™  .1S  d<;sired.  divide  the  syrup  after 
mg  the  melon  and  add  ginger  to 
TTPart  °f  T,  during  the  boiling  down, 
lave  the  melon  in  separate  jars  and 
„  "h,ch  ^as  the  gingered  syrup 

vored  ;  °Ver  W,ll!  be  delightfully  fla- 
'  °Ied  m.  a  very  short  time. 

Sometimes  a  melon  proves  to  be 


Southern  War-Time  Experience. 

xt,.  „  r  cum  i_uuieu  mi ik,  ana  aaa 

I  he  women  of  the  present  time  seem  to  a  pint  of  the  same.  Stir  in  about 
to  think  they  have  many  hardships,  three  cups  of  flour,  beat  until  very 
vvliile  the  good  man  of  the  house  smooth,  then  cover  and  set  to  rise 
grumbles  and  groans  over  the  high  When  light,  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar 
prices  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Allow  half  a  cup  of  softened  butter,  one  tea- 
me  to  give  you  a.  leaf  from  one  of  our  spoonful  of  salt,  three  eggs,'  one  cup 
southern  women’s  experiences  during  of  cleaned  currants,  and "about  three 
war  times.  A  former  article  has  given  cups  of  flour.  Knead  until  elastic  and 
method  of  weaving,  etc.,  but  even  then,  set  to  rise.  When  doubled  in  bulk  roll 
if  cotton  chain  was  bought,  the  cloth  out  into  a  sheet  and  cut  into  rounds 
cost  one  dollar  per  yard,  as  the  thread  Set  the  rounds  a  little  distance  apart 
was  $40  per  bale,  and  one  bale  would  on  a  baking  sheet,  and,  when  doubled 
fui  nish  chain  for  about  40  yards.  Sew-  in  bulk,  bake  about  twenty-five  min¬ 
ing-machines  were  unknown;  washers,  utes.  Brush  over  with  thin  starch  (a 
wringers,  and  such  labor-saving  devices  teaspoonful  of  cornstarch  to  a  cup  of 
were  objects  of  curiosity  in  any  neigh-  boiling  water),  sprinkle  thickly  with 
borhood.  Flint  rocks,  tow  and  tinder  granulated  sugar  and  return  to  the 
boxes  were  in  common  use  in  lieu  of  oven  to  glaze.  Repeat  the  glazing 
the  matches  of  the  present  day.  The  process  until  a  heavy  coatino-  is  formed, 
tallow  candles  are  now  as  scarce  as  the  Caramel  Layer  Cake.— Into  three 
oil  lamps  were  m  those  days.  The  cups  of  pastry  flour  sift  three  tea- 
method  of  making  candles  may  be  of  spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  three 
interest  to  many  of  the  younger  genera-  times.  Rub  to  a  cream  a  small  cup  of 
horn.  he  molds  were  usually  of  tin,  butter  and  two  cupfuls  of  powdered 
holding  from  six  to  a  dozen  or  more  sugar.  Beat  until  soft  and  light  in 
candles.  \\  lcks  were,  made  ^of  cotton  color,  then  whip  in  the  yolks  of  four 
cords,  doubled  and  twisted,  with  a  loop  eggs  beaten  until  thick.  Stir  %n  a 
in  end  to  run  a  small  stick  through;  small  cup  of  sweet  milk,  and,  lastly, 
the  other  ends  of  wick  were  run  fold  in  the  stiffened  whites  of  the  eggs 
through  ,  center  of  each  mold  and  tied  alternately  with  the  flour  Bake  in 
on  outside  to  hold  securely  in  center,  layer-tins.  To  make  the  caramel,  into 
then  melted  tallow  was  poured  in  un-  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  cream  put 
til  each  mold  was  full,  and  wicks  ex-  a  pinch  of  baking  soda,  add  a  half 
ammed  t(?  see.  were  straight  in  cup  of  sugar  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
center,  -else  the  light  would  burn  butter,  and  pour  all  into  an  agate- 
crooked  I  hen  the  molds  were  hung  lined  saucepan.  Boil  steadily,  without 
UP  untd  candles  hardened,  when  molds  stirring,  until  it  “threads.”  Take  from 
vvcie  slightly  warmed  and  contents  re-  the  fire  and  pour  four  tablespoonfuls 
moved  as  needed.  Some  few  house-  of  caramel  (or  sugar  that  has  been 
wives  .  preferred  dipping  candles  to  melted  to  a  deep  brown,  and  beat  in 
molding.  a  teaspoon  ful  of  vanilla  extract.  Beat 

Many  southern  women  who  had  long  and  hard.  When  cold  spread  on 
never  known  want  found  themselves  cake  layers. 

well  nigh  destitute.  Braiding  hats  was  Almond  Biscuits.— Half  a  pound  of 
found  profitable  by  many.  When  ob-  dry  siftfd  flour,  quarter  of  a  pound 
u.na  ik  the  palmetto  pines  were  used,  of  powdered  sugar,  quarter  of  a  pound 
King  gathered  before  maturity  and  of  butter  rubbed  together  until  well 
spread  in  the  sun  until  dry;  then  blades  creamed.  Add  one  well-whipped  eg" 
were  split  desired  width  with  a  long  and  three  drops  of  essence  of  almond, 
s  larp  needle,  and  braided,  the  braider  Roll  out  on  floured  board  until  quite 
using  three,  four  or  as  many  strands  thin.  Cut  with  biscuit  cutter  and  bake 
as  desired.  The  notched  braid  was  in  a  hot  oven.  When  nicely  browned 
gencial  v  used  for  ladies  hats.  Two  remove  from  the  oven,  and  when  cold 
strands  were  taken  up  and  doubled  in  cover  each  biscuit  with  the  following 
the  center,  bringing  two  over  and  two  ice:  Half  a  pound  of  confectioners’ 
QrP  e??1  s’t-the  work. held  to-  sugar,  white  of  one  egg  well  beaten,  two 
ward  the  braider  When  sufficient  ma-  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  half  a  cup  of 
tenal  was  completed  the  hats  were  be-  chopped  almonds  and  three  drops  of 
gun  in  center  of  crown,  either  round  or  essence  of  almond.  *  Brown  in  the 
oblong,  as  the  worker  desired.  If  pal-  oven,  and  place  in  refrigerator  until 
metto  was  unobtainable,  the  first  joints  icing  hardens.  i 
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FOUNDED  1848 


Intense  Black 

There  is  one  sure  way 
to  get  the  deepest  fast 
black  in  cotton  dress- 
goods  of  quality  — 

Simpson -Eddystone 
Solid  Black  Prints 

have  been  the  standard 
calicoes  for  over  65  years. 
Washing,  sunlight  or  per¬ 
spiration  will  not  move 
the  intense  unchangeable 
lustrous  color  from  these 
well-woven  cloths. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’tSimpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We'l[  help  him  supply 
you. 

Tbe  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


BUY  IN  NEW  YORK 

And  Save  25  to  40*. 

Freight  and  express  charges  pnl»l  to  your  door 

You'll  never  know  the  full  purchasing  power 
of  your  ruouey  until  you  buy  your  goods  from 
us.  No  matter  where  you  live,  we  guarantee  to 
save  you  115  to  40  per  cent.  We  save  you  that  in 
price.  We  save  you  more  than  that  in  the  last¬ 
ing  satisfaction  of  the  goods  we  sell  you.  Ami 
you  have  bigger  assortments  to  select  from, ami 
better  goods  than  you  can  find  elsewhere. 

GET  OUR  FREE  1909  CATALOG 
and  read  our  Great  Free  Delivery  Offer 

If  you  have  not 
your  copy  of  our 
new,  big  700-page 
1909 catalog,  send 
for  it  now.  Ev¬ 
ery  page  of  this 
mammoth,  mon¬ 
ey-saving  book 
is  packed  and 
crammed  with 
bargains  that 
will  astonish 
you.  75,000  reli¬ 
able  articles  for 
home,  shop  and 
farm,  fully  de¬ 
scribed  and  illus¬ 
trated  down  to 
the  smallest  de¬ 
tail.  All  the  latest 
.  .  .  _  ,  „  styles  and  makes 

in  Watches, _  Jewelry  .Clocks,  Silverware,  Knives, 
Razors, Seeds,  Paints.  Baby  Carriages,  Freezers. 
Sewing  Machines,  Electrical  Supplies,  Tool 
Cabinets,  Stoves.  Ranges.  Boots,  Shoes,  Cloth¬ 
ing.  Sweaters,  Fishing  Tackle,  Skates,  Sleds, 
Ice  I  ools,  House  Furnishings,  Fancy  Goods. 
Lamps,  Groceries,  Whips,  Carriages,  Wagons, 
Hardware,  Revolvers,  Rifles.  Shot  Guns.Traps, 
Shells,  Cartridges,  Farm  Tools,  Incubators, 
Brooders,  or  anything  yon  can  think  of  for 
use,  wear  or  work. 

W rite  lor  our  catalog  at  once.  You  need  it.  Every 
minute  you  delay  means  money  lost.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  we  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
Begin  to  save  now.  Address 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO- 

19  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


-ATLAS- 

E-Z  Seal  Jar 

(Lightning  Trimmings) 

Most  convenient  jar  made.  Easiest  to 
till,  empty  and  clean.  No  tin  or  zinc  in 
contact  with  contents— all  "lass.  Extra 
thick  at  top  and  smooth  Jinish  on  lip.  Don’t 
stick  to  old-style  jars  which  hold  only  cut 
or  crushed  fruit  and  break  easily.  Ask 
for  Atlas  Jars  and  have  the  best,.' 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO.,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

—"^fcag^ineach  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  samph 
1910  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer 
1  ■  ■  Finest  Guaranteed  &  1 .  et*  aw  -i 
1910  Models  to  qjeC / 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires 
1909  k  1909  models  iT’V  .  S  n 

all  of  best  makes  *  to  tp  M  Mm 
BOO  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models .  er  O  ,  An 
good  as  new .  ^  a#  40  CM 

Great  Factory  Clearing:  Sale. 

We  Snip  On  Approval  without  a 

cent  deposit ,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re. 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
bny  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  ^80,  Chicago 

!(!■■■■■  B  »  knis  Prairie  Dogs. 

Woodehueks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
.  ,  „  „  „  ,  grind  slow  hut  exceed¬ 

ingly  small.  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  Vrl  doing8 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Fenn  Yan,  N. 
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For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


Get  better  value.  Save  money. 
Deal  with  the  actual  maun- 
lacturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
ail  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur¬ 
chase.  loug  time  of  trial  and  etlleient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  COW  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

On  page  623,  E.  S.  B.  asks  for  a 
prophet  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  cow  the 
future  will  demand,  one  giving  a  small 
amount  of  very  rich  milk,  or  one  yield¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity,  and  low  in  fat 
and  other  solids.  I  am  no  prophet,  or 
the  son  of  one,  nor  do  I  think  one  is 
needed  to  answer  the  question.  We 
have  but  to  observe  conditions  as  they 
exist,  as  to  the  kind  of  milk  most  in 
demand,  and  that  which  yields  the  larg¬ 
est  real  profit  to  the  producer.  He 
says  the  Holstein  is  the  most  popular 
cow  with  the  masses.  This  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true,  as  conditions  have  been  in 
the  general  market,  i.e.,  the  same  price 
for  a  quart  of  milk,  so  long  as  it  was 
up  to  standard,  and  sweet  and  clean, 
with  little  regard  to  its  fat  content. 
She  is  deservedly  popular,  for  no  cow 
on  earth  will  produce  a  quart  of  milk, 
regardless  of  its  content,  so  cheaply  for 
the  food  consumed,  as  the  Holstein.  It 
is,  however,  significant  to  notice  that 
the  Holstein  men  are  all  striving  to 
breed  for  a  higher  fat  content,  and  to 
a  degree  at  least  are  succeeding.  The 
popular  families  of  this  breed  are  those 
that  have  advanced  farthest  ajong  this 
line. 

He  wonders  if  the  Jerseys  or  Guern¬ 
seys  will  ever  come  to  their  own  again, 
which  implies  that  they  are  no  longer 
popular.  Evidently  he  has  failed  to 
read  the  account  of  the  recent  Cooper 
sale  of  Jerseys,  where  animals  of  this 
breed  brought  the  highest  price  they 
have  in  years,  and  where  the  competi¬ 
tion  was  very  keen.  Did  he  know  the 
demand  for  Guernseys — far  beyond  the 
supply,  as  I  personally  can  testify — he 
would  say  they  were  already  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  own.  Families  of  either 
breed  last  named,  that  have  large  milk 
records,  are  those  most  sought  after, 
even  if  their  per  cent  of  fat  is  not  so 
high.  In  considering  cows  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  dairy  we  must  eliminate  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  ones  of  any  breed,  and  take 
those  that  are  fair  types.  Nature  sel¬ 
dom  goes  two  ways  at  the  same  time, 
i.e.,  cows  yielding  a  large  quantity  of 
very  rich  milk  must  sacrifice  some 
quantity  for  quality,  or  those  produc¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity,  the  reverse.  I  am 
sure  ever}'  producer  of  commercial  milk 
will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  only 
for  an  exceptional  market  can  we  af¬ 
ford  to  make  milk  much  above  four  per 
cent.  When  we  go  beyond  that  in  an 
entire  herd  we  naturally  reduce  quan¬ 
tity  to  an  extent  that  reduces  profit. 
Most  consumers  are  well  satisfied  with 
milk  of  this  grade.  The  great  desider¬ 
atum  is  that  it  should  be  clean  and  of 
low  bacterial  content.  The  large  hand¬ 
lers  of  milk  are  seeking  milk  of  this 
character.  \Ve  notice  that  the  Bordens 
— who  in  the  past  have  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  fat  content,  but  much  as  to 
cleanliness — are  now  discriminating 

against  dairies  low  in  fat.  W  e  know 
of  several  Holstein  dairies  selling  milk 
to  them,  whose  owners  have  to  keep  a 
few  Channel  Islands  cows,  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  requirements.  The  bulk 
of  the  milk  made  in  the  East  will  be 
sold  as  crude  milk,  and  not  to  manu¬ 
facture.  In  view  of  the  above  I  -am 
sure  that  the  cow  most  in  demand  will 
be  the  one  producing  from  6,000  to 
10,000  pounds  of  milk,  about  four  per 
cent  fat,  with  a  relative  amount  of 
other  solids;  and  she  will  be  found  in 
other  breeds  as  well  as  the  Holstein. 
Only  as  the  last  named  approach  this 
standard  will  they  continue  to  be  pop¬ 
ular,  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


THE  RURAL 

BEST  FARM  HORSE— A  MULE. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
articles  published  in  I  he  R.  N.-T .  in 
regard  to  the  farmer’s  horse,  by  E. 
Van  Alstyne,  Clark  Pettit  and  M.  P., 
being  men  of  thought  and  experience 
in  breeding  and  handling  horses.  On 
page  545  E.  Van  Alstyne  says  he  has 
a  seven-year-old  standard  bred  (if  not 
standard  bred  she  is  very  highly  bred), 
as  she  is  able  to  kill  anything  he  ever 
harnessed  her  with  to  work.  Here  is 
where  blood  tells  every  time.  He  says 
only  a  select  man  can  handle  her.  1  he 
writer  would  say  Mr.  Van  Alstyne 
has  the  right  horse,  but  the  wrong  man. 
All  horses  submit  to  the  will  of  man 
if  approached  right  and  used  kindly, 
though  it  requires  longer  to  get  some 
to  submit  than  others.  The  most  im 
portant  thing  in  breaking  horses  is  to 
know  that  if  the  man  behaves  well  the 
horse  surely  will  with  practice.  Clark 
Pettit  uses  his  standard  breds  to  all 
farm  work,  with  good  satisfaction ;  this 
has  been  my  experience  with  standard 
breds.  They  do  farm  work  well ; 
they  do  it  quickly.  The  standard-bred 
horse  is  an  American  production,  and 
suits  the  American  people  best.  We 
beat  the  world  in  this  kind  of  horse 
The  Percherons,  Clydes,  English  Coach 
and  Hackneys  are  horses  for  special 
purposes,  heavy  dray  and  cart  only. 
Colts  from  these  heavy  horses  are  all 
well  enough  when  mated  to  mares  of 
same  blood.  The  writer  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  a  few  colts  for  25  years,  always 
from  trotting  blood,  not  getting  or  ex 
pecting  trotters  every  time;  but  I  get 
a  good,  well-behaved  horse  when  a 
well-behaved  dam  is  used ;  a  horse 
that  is  a  pleasure  to  use  in  all  liar 
ness.  When  I  want  something  for 
work  only,  I  breed  my  standard  pro 
ducers  to  a  Spanish  jack,  and  get  the 
finest  kind  of  active  mules.  I  sold  a 
pair  at  public  sale  last  Spring  in  our 
borough  of  Ivennett  Square,  unbroken, 
coming  three  years  old,  that  were  bred 
£rom  two-year-old  standard-bred  fil¬ 
lies;  price  $365.  My  neighbor  bought 
them;  now  asks  $500.  I  have  two  year¬ 
lings,  and  four  this  Spring,  all  from 
standard  mares.  I  would  think  it  use¬ 
less  to  breed  anything  else.  It  is  an 
erroneous  idea  to  think  a  mare  produc¬ 
ing  a  mule  colt  will  not  produce  a 
horse  colt  after.  Some  of  my  best  stan¬ 
dard  colts  .  have  followed  mule  colts 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  stallion  law,  but  I  hope  to  have  a 
copy  soon.  M.  P.  says  he  hopes  more 
of  the  Eastern  States  will  do  as  New 
Jersey  has  done;  spend  $20,000  for  the 
purchase  of  coach  stallions.  Surely  the 
progeny  would  be  a  mongrel. 

Air.  Van  Alstyne  says  so  far  as  he 
knows  there  are  no  soft  places  created 
for  politicians  in  this  New  Jersey  stal¬ 
lion  law.  If  that  is  correct,  the  New 
Jersey  politician  is  far  behind  the 
Pennsylvania  politician;  here  the  poli 
tician  would  have  that  $5  per  day  al¬ 
lowance  for  each  examining  commit¬ 
tee,  and  $10  per  day  for  a  graduate 
veterinarian,  long  before  the  farmers 
could  get  organized.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  what  the  New  Jersey  commission  is 
made  up  of  men  of  integrity  and  good 
judgment,  and  such  I  know  the  case  to 
be  with  my  friend  and  schoolmate,  E. 
T.  Gill,  but  I  beg  to  ask  would  it  not 
be  better  to  sell  those  heavy  horses  and 
purchase  a  few  good  Spanish  jacks  to 
produce  an  animal  from  your  present 
stock  of  mares  for  the  farm  hand  that 
cannot  manage  the  standard-bred? 

Pennsylvania.  midfield  farm 


NEW-YORKER 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  lie  liol’s  Sarcastic 
L,ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  oflicially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-ERIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  yon. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bci,i,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

A  HIGH  CLASS  HOI, STEIN  -  FRIESIAN 
HULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.  R.  O.  hacking  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
winch  is  the  world’s  record.  Bnll  Calf  horn  April 
8th,  1909:  Dam,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje.  98905,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  be  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon 
Have  others  if  be  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop. 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS, _ UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Reg,  Holstein  Bull  $65 

Two  years  old,  royally  bred,  fine  individual,  attrac¬ 
tively  marked.  Above  is  not  half  his  value. 

We  also  offer  fashionably  bred  cows  and  Jan. 
heifer  calves  at  low  prices.  Write  wants. 

R1VENBURGH  BROS.,  Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.^Y. 

SPRING  HILL 

STOCK  FARM 

offers  for  sale  the  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn  bull 
Lovet  Ring  242270,  weight  2,100,  sired  by  imported 
First  in  the  Ring  162100,  and  out  of  an  imported 
dam.  He  is  the  sire  of  second  prize  junior  yearling 
heifer  at  Ohio  State  Fair, 1908.  Price,  F.O.B.,  $125. 

Poland  China  and  Duroc  Jersey  sale  at  farm, 
Oct.  30,  1909.  For  particulars,  address 
R.  R.  WEST  <fc  SON,  Hillsboro,  O. 


August  7, 


•:  •  .THE—" 

ANIMALS’ 
..FRIEND 

_ILLS  EVERY 
a*  FLY  IT  STRIKES 


nr  patent  apr_, - 

used.  Keeps  all  Insect 
pests  oil  cows  In  pasture 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
harmless,  cures  all  sores. 
Halfcent’s  worth  saves3 

_  _  Quartsmilkandmuchflesh. 

NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  Or  any  place  it  ia 

I  sprayed.  If  dealer  o«ers  enbstituteeenduB#l  for 
Improved  3-tnbe  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to 

Rrotect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  *1  pe*ur“e“ 
[cows not  protected.  Send  postal  for bre#  booklet. 
Shoo-FIy  Ml*.  Co.,  1317  N.  lOthSt.,  Phfla.,_Pa. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Hays  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


B  Y 
MAIL 


Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  Meadow  Brook,  84618,  whose  grandsire  was 
Lucies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  hull  at  the 
International  for  three  years.  These  hulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R.F.D.5,Xenia ,Ohio 

Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern's  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  tlie  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 

Test  330  lbs.  of  Hutter  in  120  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N,  Y, 


HARNESS 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
the  dealers'  profits.  All  our  harness  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue 'lF'  and  pricelist.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  booklet. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  G  lake  St.,  Owago,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Ti 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood— In  the  last  volume 
of  the  Am.  Berkshire  Record  we  recorded  158  Berkshires  sold, 
which  was  A0  more  than  any  other  breeder  in  the  U.  S.  ’l  ids 
shows  a  growing  demand  for  Berkshires  of  our  breeding.  Write 
for  booklet.  H.  C.  A  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGHBY  FARM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
462  lbs.  fat  in  329  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ton  Heifer  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  “Brightside, 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1212  H.  C., 
Flving  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C.,  Courage  P.  S.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  H.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  BELTZ HOOVER. 

Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

You  Can’t  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer  s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

i — Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  18  cows,  17  heifers,  12  bulls. 
S.  E.  NIV.IN,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites, 


-*■1  mkfex  Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


URGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES  ■Yearling  Reg¬ 
istered  Bull.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


We  have  just  received  our  second  importation  of 

Pure  Bred  Percheron  Mares 

and  they  are  the  finest  we  ever  owned.  „  Write  us 
for  description  and  prices.  HIGHLAND  VIEW 
STOCK  FARM,  O.  N.  Wilson,  Proprietor,  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa. 

•  _ _ 

niionnc  THK  BIG  deep  fellows, 

UUtlUUd  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


MILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  hoars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y . 


Registlre0!  Shropshires  Ewes  and  Rams 

Inquire  of  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


Bloodhound  $35,  Collie  $20 

PUPPIES 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON, 

60  Wall  Street,  -  -  New  York  City 


rnp  CAI  C— Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine;  bred 
rUn  vHLb  Sows  and  Spring  Pigs.  Delaine 
Merino  Sheep.  Collie  Dogs.  All  first-class  stock. 
J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  R.F.D.  No.  2. 

CUQnDQUIREQ-YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS.  EWES 
OnilUrOflmLO  AND  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

PUFQUIRPQ— THE  WHITE.  BACON  HOG. 

UnLOmnLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvauia,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES. 

Pigs  of  April  farrow,  both  sexes,  all  pedigreed,  at 
attractive  prices.  Also,  Registered  Rambouillet 
Rams,  yearlings,  large  and  heavy  shearing. 
Address  JOHN  MacNAUGHTON,  Caledonia,  N.Y. 

Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 

Young  Boars  and  Sow  Pigs  for  sale,  from  3  to  o 
months  old.  Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two 
breeds  sold  for  breeding  purposes.  All  other  ani¬ 
mals  are  slaughtered.  Also  some  fine  Yorkshire 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Prices  reasonable.  Our 
motto  is  to  please  our  customer  at  any  cost. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM, 
Chazy,  Clinton  County,  .  New  York. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Rambouillet  Rams  and  O.I.C. 
Swine.  C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  North  Chatham,  NA  • 


OW  TO  FEED  COWS  and  Increase  Their  Milk  Output. 

Also  how  to  save  from  10*  to  20*  of  feeding  cost.  This  information  is  valuable  to 
every  farmer  or  stock  raiser,  and  will  he  sent  free  for  the  asking.  VV  ute  us  a 
send  a  copy  of  the  ration  you  are  now  feeding. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  "i 


H 


“Advice/’  said  Uncle  Eben,  “is  sum- 
pin’  like  singin’.  You  either  gits  it  free 
till  you’re  tired  o’  listenin’  or  else  it’s 
so  expensive  you  can’t  afford  sea  sely 
any'-”— Washington  Star. 


“Well,  Uncle  Zeb,”  said  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  “your  boy’s  come  back  from  col- 
lege,  and  I  reckon  he’s  got  a  good  ejji- 
cation.”  “No,”  groaned  Uncle  Zeb. 
“Them  four  years  is  plumb  wasted.  I 
tried  ’im  on  a  railroad  guide  the  other 
day,  an’  he  couldn’t  make  head  nor 
tail  of  it,  any  more’n  the  rest  of  us 
could!” — Chicago  Tribune. 


Hammond’s 


Ml 

“Cattle  Comfort” 


Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Merchants 

"'Hammond’s  Cattle  Comfort’ 

Trade  Mark 

Keeps  Cows,  Horses  or  Mules  free  from  Flies, 
Gnats  and  other  pests.  It  is  cheap  and  effective. 
For  pamphlet  on  “  Bugs  and  Blights”  write  to 

HAMMONDS  SLUG  SHOT,  Fishkill  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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A  DRAIN  TILE  CEMENT  ROLLER. 

On  page  640  you  explain  how  one  can 
make  a  good  roller  out  of  cement,  how 
to  cut  wood  to  make  it  round,  etc.  The 
writer  made  two  excellent  rollers  by 
using  some  Akron  pipe  (I  think  about 
18-inch  pipe),  cutting  four  pieces  of 
wood  and  putting  two  in  each  end,  as 
shown  in  diagram,  and  then  boring  a 
hole  where  they  join,  or,  in  other  words, 
at  the  exact  middle.  Inserting  a  piece 
of  gas  pipe,  it  left  a  hole  through  the 


DRAIN  TILE  CEMENT  ROLLER. 


centre  for  an  axle-rod.  We  then  filled 
the  pipe  with  cement,  and  fitted  a  handle, 
and  had  a  most  excellent  roller.  Re¬ 
inforcing  the  pipe  with  cement  has  kept 
it  from  breaking,  although  we  have 
given  it  some  very  hard  usage.  #  Rest 
the  pipe  on  a  board  when  filling.  Take 
off  the  flange  carefully  with  a  cold 
chisel  before  filling. 

Massachusetts.  george  a.  simonds. 


COST  OF  EASTERN  BEEF. 

I  want  to  gather  data  as  to  the  probable 
cost  of  raising  a  steer  to  the  age  of  three 
years  for  beef :  cost  each  year,  and  value 
of  manure  made.  My  idea  is  to  raise  corn 
and  cattle  on  a  New  England  abandoned 
farm.  Can  you  tell  me  if  any  of  the  east¬ 
ern  agricultural  colleges  have  issued  any 
bulletins  on  the  subject?  E.  G.  B. 

Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

The  question  of  raising  beef  In  the 
East  is  a  vital  one.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  on  many  farms,  where  the  land  is 
better  adapted  to  pasture  than  to  culti¬ 
vated  crops, and  where  at  the  same  time 
corn  can  be  grown,  particularly  if  a 
portion  of  it  can  be  put  in  the  silo, 
there  would  be  a  greater  profit  in  feed¬ 
ing  beef  cattle  than  in  making  milk.  In 
either  case — in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances — the  most  real  profit  comes 
from  turning  the  farm  crops  into  cash 
through  the  animal,  and  in  the  value  of 
the  manure  as  a  builder-up  of  the  soil. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  •surprised  when  in 
the  corn  and  cattle  feeding  belt  of  Ohio, 
to  find  many  abandoning  steer  feeding 
and  taking  up  dairying.  I  am  sure,  in 
most  instances,  they  will  find  this  to  be 
a  mistake.  As  I  see  it,  the  real  trouble 
is  in  their  system  of  feeding,  w'hich  I 
cannot  discuss  here. 

The  type  of  steer  fed — whether  dairy 
or  beef — will  make  a  decided  difference 
in  the  returns.  At  the  Iowa  Station  in 
1905,  they  found  that  they  could  make 
a  pound  of  beef  for  slightly  less  cost, 
on  a  dairy  than  on  a  beef  steer,  due  ap¬ 
parently  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
bred  with  a  better  capacity  for  diges¬ 
tion,  but  that  the  former  put  the  meat 
on  the  portions  of  the  body  where  the 
cuts  were  of  less  value;  the  latter  on 
the  loins,  back  and  hind  quarters. 
1  heir  beef  averaged  $4.88  per  100 ;  that 
of  the  dairy  type,  $3.75,  making  the 
profit  or  price  received  for  feed  much 
greater  for  the  former.  At  the  Indiana 
Station  in  1906-07  it  was  found  that 
when  the  cattle  were  fed  silage,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  shelled  corn,  cotton-seed  meal 
and  clover  hay,  at  the  end  of  six 

months  the  cost  of  gain  was  $1  per 

100  pounds  less  than  with  a  similar  lot 

without  silage.  When  the  above  was 
fed  without  cotton-seed  meal,  the  lot 
receiving  it  weighed  130  pounds  less 
per  head  than  those  that  had  it.  From 
the  above  it  is  apparent  that  the  type 
of  steer,  and  the  character  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  have  much  to  do  with  the  ex¬ 

expense  of  keeping,  as  well  as  the 
profit 


The  same  station  made  a  six  months’ 
test  of  Winter  feeding,  for  two  seasons, 
between  calves,  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds.  There  was  a  greater  profit  the 
second  Winter  than  the  first.  The  aver¬ 
ages  for  the  two  years  were  as  follows : 
The  calves  ate  daily  9.5  pounds  of 
shelled  corn,  1.5  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal,  2.5  pounds  clover  hay  and  10 
pounds  silage.  They  gained  daily  2.0S 
pounds.  The  yearlings  ate  15.4  pounds 
of  shelled  corn,  2.5  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal,  3.6  pounds  clover  hay,  15  pounds 
silage  and  gained  daily  2.30  pounds.  The 
two-year-olds  ate  17  pounds  shelled 
corn,  2.8  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  4.25 
pounds  clover  hay,  15  pounds  silage, 
and  gained  daily  2.57  pounds.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  the 
two-year-olds  made  the  most  gain,  and 
their  beef  brought  more  per  100  pounds. 
They  made  a  profit  per  steer  of  $16.36, 
as  against  $11.52  from  the  yearlings 
and  $7.51  from  the  calves.  However, 
less  money  need  be  invested  in  the 
younger  stock,  and  as  they  cat  less  food 
per  animal  the  per  cent  of  profit  would 
not  vary  much.  The  cotton-seed  meal 
was  valued  at  $28,  the  clover  hay  at  $10, 
silage  $2.50.  The  corn  was  worth  about 
40  cents  a  bushel.  Fed  to  the  steers,  it 
brought  60  cents.  Hogs  followed  the 
steers  and  ate  the  undigested  corn,  and 
the  cattle  were  credited  with  what  the 
hogs  made  from  the  corn.  In  the 
East,  the  corn  would  ground,  and 
let  the  hogs — if  there  were  any — eat  at 
the  first  table.  The  selling  value  of  the 
cattle  at  the  end  of  the  feeding  period 
was  $5.83  for  the  calves,  $6.08  for  year¬ 
lings  and  $6.15  for  two-year-olds,  all 
per  100  pounds.  Both  feed  and  beef  are 
higher  at  present.  Corn  in  the  East 
always  averages  from  10  to  20  cents 
higher  than  in  the  West.  It  is  safe  to 
say  the  relative  cost  of  pasture  would 
be  the  same  for  the  different  ages  as 
of  the  Winter  breeds.  These  tests  were 
carefully  made,  and  the  feeding  skill¬ 
fully  done,  according  to  the  western 
method,  and  are  a  fair  basis  to  figure 
on.  Bulletin  129  from  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  gives  the  work  in 
detail,  as  does  one  from  the  Station  at 
Ames,  Iowa.  As  this  is  a  question  of 
much  interest  at  the  present  time,  I 
have  taken  fully  as  much  space  as  I 
should  in  summarizing  the  results. 
Doubtless  few  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
have  seen  them.  In  looking  over  the 
Experiment  Record  for  the  past  year,  I 
can  find  no  bulletin  on  steer  feeding 
from  any  of  our  eastern  stations  (there 
are  several  from  the  South,  where  other 
feeds  than  those  obtainable  here  were 
given),  except  Pennsylvania  State  Re¬ 
port,  1906,  pages  145  to  154,  and  Bulle¬ 
tin  121  from  Maryland  Station,  at  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  A  mature  steer  will  void 
annually  about  20,000  pounds  of  solid 
and  8,000  pounds  of  liquid  manure.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lawes  &  Gilberts’  tables,  this 
manure  will  have  a  value  of  over  $2 
a  ton.  How  carefully  it  is  saved  and 
utilized  will  materially  affect  its  real 
value  to  the  land.  As  much  of  the  ni¬ 
trogen  and  potash  are  in  the  liquid,  the 
importance  of  saving  all  of  it  that  is 
possible  is  apparent.' 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Horse  Sold  at  Auction. 


and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  bad  after¬ 
effects.  will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Book  10-D  free.  Place  $1,  4  oz. 
bottle;  82,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F..  68  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Tubular  Cream  Separators  beat  all 
others.  The  little  piece  in  the  almost 
empty  dish  pan  is  all  there  is  inside 
Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  bowls.  The 
many  disks  injgi||||^ the  other  pan 
are  a  1 1  from  one  com¬ 
mon  “bucket  bowl’’  sep¬ 
arator — just  "  an  example 

of  the  work  of  ff  cleaning  com¬ 
mon  separa-  ~  tors  as 

compared  ,/  .to clean¬ 

ing  the  simple  Dairy  Tubular. 

Tubulars  are  'made  in  the  world’s 
greatest  separator  factory.  Branch  fac¬ 
tories  in  Canada  and  Germany. 

Sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined.  Write  , 
for  catalog  No.  1S3 . 


MINERAL. 

N.  HEAVE 
%  REMEDY 


NEGLECTl 
Will  Ruin  ^ 
Your  Horse 1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


!fST  $3  PACKAGE  ^ 

a  will  cure  any  case  or 
>2  money  refunded. 

3  $1  PACKAGE 

•V  cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
"  nrire.  Anonts  Wanted. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill, 
Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Winnipeg,  Can.  Portland,  Ore, 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsbura.  Pa 


Or  Money  Refunded 


NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
,  Distemper  Core. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 


TIIE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


AND  UClIlUITCIl 

UP  * 

.  “BATH  IN  OIL” 

High  Grade  Separator — Direct 

I  Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
A  price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
to*  Separator  that  runs  in  “Rath  of  Oil/* 
m  like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 

■  Take 


Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $110  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
i  to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer— 
I  easiest  run — easiest  cleaned-10-yr. 
8k  guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
^  WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

663  Calloway  8ta.,  Waterloo,  la. 


THE  PAPEC 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  lesr  power  and  with  lees 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  bo  perfect  and  to  do  the  Work 
claimed  for  it. 

1  It  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10  Shortsville.N.T. 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Raldwin  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power,  in  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  Ughtpower  engines.  You’ll  find  that 


Gale-Raldwin 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  best  after  caret u  11  nvest  lgation.  They  are  the 
up-to-datecutters,  with  elevators  to  fill  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  ftywhee’, safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  w  ithout  traveling  feed  table.  We  will 
saveyou  money ,  if  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 

The  Belcher  St  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  7. ii  F 

Chicopee  Folio.  Jfe /  \ 

Maes.  r  i ,  jjSS§®Fir 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


m  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling  —JT,; jJJ 
M  FEED  TABLE 

Made  j — — ^  ' 

in  sizes  JT1?!1  "* ■  rr»  raf  a-w* 

to  suit  . * 

all  wants  [I  U  . Jfi7v3i\' 
from  5  to  ||  \W  'yr&l 

i5  Horse  “ 

Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay  ™ 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Beats  All 

This  picture  shows  just  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  Sharpies  Dairy 


'^YOUNG’S  FEVER  & 

Cough  Remedy 


Indicated  in  cases  affected  with 

Cough,  Cold,  Distemper,  Influenza. 
Plpk  Eye,  Strangles,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  Catarrhal  Fever,  Heaves, 
Thick  Wind.  Roaring,  "Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
Glanders,  Inflammation  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Have  been  made  for  over  20  years,  all  users  satis¬ 
fied.  No  experiment, Durable, Fireproof, Inexpen¬ 
sive.  Catalos.  Muntross  M.  S.  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  59  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  aha  make  ROSS  SH.DS  and  MANURE  SPRCABERS. 


Spread  Manure  with  the  Roller-Bearing,  Light  Draft 

SUCCESS  SPREADER  . 


A  horse  was  hid  off  to  me  at  an  auction, 
but  owing  to  delay  in  giving  my  note  for 
him  the  auctioneer  sold  the  horse  again. 
The  second  price  was  for  less  than  my  bid. 
Can  they  hold  me  for  the  difference? 

New  York.  r.  M.  d. 

An  auction  is  a  simple  contract,  the 
bidder  makes  his  offer  and  the  auctioneer 
accepts  it  by  ‘“knocking  it  off”  to  the 
highest  bidder.  In  your  ease  the  auction¬ 
eer,  who  is  the  agent  of  the  party  selling, 
closed  the  contract  by  selling  the  horse  to 
you,  he  then  declined  your  offer  and  put 
it  up  for  sale  again.  .If  he  approaches 
you  toll  him  to  deliver  the  horse  and  you 
will  pay  the  price.  You  are  the  only  one 
to  complain,  as  it  was  sold  to  you.  Before 
a  thing  is  sold  the  auctioneer  may  with¬ 
draw  the  goods  or  the  bidder  may  with¬ 
draw  his  offer  hut  in  this  case  the  horse 
was  sold  to  you,  then  sold  again  .  They 
assumed  the  risk  by  selling  it  again. 


Save  half  the  labor  both  for  yourself  and  horses  and  make  the  manure  go  twice  as  far  as  by  hand  spreading. 
The  Success  pays  for  itself  over  and  over  again  in  increased  fertility  of  th?  land.  It’s  the  spreader  based  on 
experience.  We’ve  been  building  spreaders  31  years.  It  contains  all  the  most  valuable  patented  devices.  The 
only  roller-bearing  spreader.  Light  and  strong.  No  gear  wheels  to  break.  Equipped  with  wooden  or  metal  wheel* 
as  desired.  Write  us  about  the  Success.  Be  sure  you  know  the  Success  before  you  buy  a  Spreader. 


Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co 

Syracuse,  N.  T. 


Get 

Our 

Free 

Catalog 


The  Roller  Bearings 
One  Hcrse  Lighter  Draft 
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THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

A  little  over  two  months  yet,  and  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  has  been  a  constant  visitor  to  me 
for  39  years,  except  the  first  part  of  1875. 
T/ong  live  The  R.  N.-Y.,  it  is  a  good  friend 
to  me.  j.  i.  b. 

Ohio. 

We  like  to  hear  from  these  good 
friends  of  long  standing.  Their  ap¬ 
proval  and  confidence  encourages  us  to 
hope  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  merit  the 
friendship  and  support  of  new  ac¬ 
quaintances. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  all  the 
firms  (3.80)  in  the  list  of  the  National 
League  of  Commission  Merchants,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  are  thoroughly  reliable?  w.  B.  B. 

North  Carolina. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  League 
of  Commission  Merchants  is  to  have 
only  such  members  as  deal  fairly  with 
shippers,  and  when  any  irregularities 
are  found  we  are  assured  that  expul¬ 
sion  follows.  It  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  any  member  would  at  all 
times  measure  up  to  the  standard,  but 
from  the  pains  taken  to  admit  only  re¬ 
sponsible  and  reliable  houses  to  mem¬ 
bership,  the  list  is  the  most  reliable 
guide  we  have  for  shippers  to  different 
markets.  Recently  we  discovered  that 
J.  J.  Pitts  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  were 
members  of  the  League.  We  called 
the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  complaints  against  them 
and  presented  the  evidence.  You  will 
notice  that  this  firm  and  Sencabaugh 
Co.,  of  the  same  city,  are  no  longer 
members  of  the  League.  We  have  also 
called  attention  to  complaints  by  ship¬ 
pers  against  B.  Presby  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  we  venture  the  prediction 
that  that  firm  will  shortly  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  withdraw  from  membership. 
Occasional  exceptions  will  only  tend 
to  strengthen  the  confidence  in  the 
League,  when  prompt  action  is  taken 
to  expel  the  doubtful  ones  from  mem¬ 
bership.  We  find  the  list  useful  for 
reference,  and  with  the  two  exceptions 
above  we  have  always  found  the 
houses  in  the  League  responsible  and 
giving  general  satisfaction  to  shippers. 

In  these  matters  everlasting  vigi¬ 
lance  is  the  price  of  protection.  The 
way  to  beat  the  rogues  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  business  is  to  patronize  only  the 
responsible  houses,  and  the  League  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  giving  it  out 
that  only  reliable  houses  can  hope  to 
retain  their  membership. 

Knowing  your  willingness  to  help  your 
readers  in  every  way  against  the  schemes 
of  the  rogues,  I  send  a  marked  copy  of 
“The  Woman’s  National  Daily,”  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  ask  you  to  tell  us  what 
you  think  of  the  proposition.  It  looks  to 
us  like  a  fraud.  E.  a.  G. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  one  of  a  cheap  class  of  papers 
published  at  St.  Louis,  the  revenue  and 
profits  of  which  come  from  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  United  States  postal  au¬ 
thorities  hold  that  such  publications  are 
not  entitled  to  entry  at  second-class  pos¬ 
tal  rates  unless  each  subscription  is  paid 
for  by  the  subscriber.  Formerly  they 
were  mailed  in  almost  unlimited  quanti¬ 
ties  as  sample  copies;  but  the  Postmaster 
General  denied  them  the  use  of  the  mails 
at  pound  rates.  If  mailed  at  all  after 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  postage  as 
circulars,  and  as  the  publishers  could  not 
afford  this,  the  papers  for  a  time  sus¬ 
pended.  Hence  you  see  the  necessity  of  a 
regular  subscription  list.  Now  the  merits 
of  the  papers  themselves  would  hardly 
command  a  large  subscription  list,  and 
small  lists  would  not  pay  for  such  papers. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  some  scheme  that 
will  result  in  subscription  orders  that 
will  satisfy  the  postal  authorities.  The 
scheme  is  to  induce  100,000  women  to 
send  orders  for  52  subscriptions  at  $1 
each,  for  which  they  are  to  be  called 
“The  Founders’  Chapter,”  and  wonder¬ 
ful  benefits  are  promised  them.  This  is 
just  like  all  the  other  schemes;  you 
are  to  have  great  future  rewards.  The 
prospects  are  made  alluring,  but  the 


first  essential  is  for  you  to  send  your 
money  for  something  that  you  would 
not  pay  for  as  an  ordinary,  plain  busi¬ 
ness  proposition.  The  paper  sent  us 
contains  32  display  advertisements,  only 
one  of  which  would  be  accepted  for  The 
R.  N.-Y. ;  some  of  them  have  been  re¬ 
fused  ;  and  many  of  them  quack  medi¬ 
cines  and  fakes  of  various  kinds.  The 
people  who  are  induced  to  patronize 
these  advertisements  must  pay  the  profits 
of  the  business.  We  doubt  if  there  are 
100,000  American  women  who  want  a 
partnership  in  any  such  traffic. 

Co-operation  is  the  harp  on  which 
fakers  play  their  most  seductive  and 
alluring  tunes.  The  Seedless  apple 
scheme  was  to  be  co-operative ;  so  was 
the  American  Farm  Company’s  chain 
of  warehouses.  The"  Cash  Buyers’ 
Union,  which  got  about  $4,000,000  out 
of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  a  single 
cent  of  which  was  never  returned,  was 
only  one  of  the  hundreds  of  colossal  co¬ 
operative  humbugs  of  Chicago.  The 
promoters  of  land  schemes  will  all  tell 
you  that  they  are  co-operative.  The 
mining  fakes  are  all  promoted  under 
the  same  alluring  arguments.  Only 
last  Winter  the  Marshall  Milling  Com¬ 
pany  were  working  the  co-operative 
schemes  on  farmers  of  Central  New 
York  a  few  weeks  before  they  went  into 
bankruptcy.  We  could  cite  incidents 
indefinitely.  Practically  every  job  on 
the  people  of  any  magnitude  is  put  up 
on  the  plea  of  co-operation,  but  the  in¬ 
variable  results  are  big  promises  to  the 
fellow  who  puts  up  the  cash,  and  big 
profits  for  him  who  works  the  scheme. 
Publishing  companies  which  have  ex¬ 
hausted  their  legitimate  borrowing  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  others  without  either  capital 
or  credit  have  resorted  to  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  forms  and  arguments  to  induce 
country  people  to  furnish  them  money. 
At  least  a  half  dozen  such  publishing 
concerns  have  failed  within  recent 
years,  with  total  loss  to  the  people  who 
took  the  bait.  The  worst  feature  of 
this  is  that  the  press,  which  should  be 
the  first  to  warn  the  people  against  such 
schemes,  has  itself  in  some  instances 
become  a  factor  in  developing  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  fraud.  A  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  any  of  these  schemes  will  show 
that  the  advantage  is  all  with  the  pro¬ 
moter,  and  that  the  people  never  get  a 
fair  value  for  their  money,  and  fre¬ 
quently  get  nothing  whatever  of  value. 

There  is  one  simple  test  for  all  these 
fake  schemes.  No  matter  how  plausible 
the  argument,  or  how  apparently  fair 
the  proposition,  nor  how  alluring  the 
benefit  and  profit  appear  to  you,  you 
will  always  find  that  you  are  to  furnish 
the  cash.  No  promise  of  work  on  your 
part  will  do.  No  suggestion  of  turning 
over  the  dividends  or  profits  by  you 
when  they  come,  will  answer.  Usually 
no  definite,  detailed,  tabulated  state¬ 
ment  of  assets  and  liabilities  will  be 
furnished  you.  You  take  somebody’s 
word  for  great  prospects  and  future 
profits,  but  as  for  you,  nothing  but 
hard,  cold  cash  will  answer.  Subject 
all  the  co-operative  schemes  proposed 
to  you  to  this  inquiry:  “Do  you  put  up 
the  cash,  and  have  I  anything  in  sight  in 
return  for  my  money  except  promises?” 
When  the  answer  to  the  first  question 
is  “Yes,”  and  that  of  the  second  “No,” 
you  can  safely  figure  that  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  a  good  thing  for  the  other  fel¬ 
low,  but  valuable  to  you  only  as  an  ex¬ 
perience.  It’s  a  fake.  j.  j.  d. 


A  southern.  Missouri  man  recently 
was  tried  on  a  charge  of  assault.  The 
State  brought  into  court  as  the  weapons 
used,  a  rail,  an  axe,  a  pair  of  tongs, 
a  saw  and  a  rifle.  The  defendant’s 
counsel  exhibited  as  the  other  man’s 
weapons  a  scythe-blade,  a  pitchfork,  a 
pistol  and  a  hoe.  1  lie  jury’s  verdict  is 
said  to  have  been:  “Resolved,  That  we, 
the  jury,  would  have  given  $1  to  have 
seen  the  fight.”— Catholic  News. 


What 
do  you  know 
about  Silagre  Cut¬ 
ters? 

Which  do  you  think  is  the  best? 

Why  do  you  think  so? 

“Ohio”  Silagre  Cutters  grive  absolutely 
the  best  results.  We  believe  we  can 
prove  this  to  you.  Will  you  give  us  the 
chance? 

Our  big  new  “Ohio”  book— the  finest 
ever  printed — will  post  you  on  Silage 
Cutter  essentials.  It’s  a  beauty — 104 
pages— with  56  pages  of  photographs  of 
"Ohio”  Cutters  at  work  everywhere. 

It  will  make  you  sure  about 

“Ohio”  Blower  Silage  Cutters 

(6  Sizes — Cut  3  to  30  Tons  an  Hour— S  to  16  H.  P.) 

about  their  dependability,  capacity, 
durability  and  construction,  power  re¬ 
quirements,  evenness  and  quality  of  the 
cut  product,  high  class  of  users,  prices, 
etc.  Send  for  it  today.  Mailed  free. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Salem,  Ohio 

Modern  Silage  Methods 
224  pages,  10c  coin  or 
stamps. 


BLIZZARD 


Guaranteed 
Ensilage  Cutter 

I  Sold  on  merit  backed  by  38  years'  success. 
Proved  strongest,  most  durable,  smoothest 
running.  Cuts  green  or  dry  feed  and  ele¬ 
vates  any  height.  Knives  adjustable  at 
anytime.  Perfected  construction  through- 
Cut.  Mounted  or  unmounted.  Ask 
|W/  ^for  free  bool;,  “Why  Silage  Paya  “ 


Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

1426W.Tuscarawas  St. 
Canton,  Ohio 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous  Opening  Silo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 
Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  us  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a 

most  reasonable  price. _ 

Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  and 
tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  want. 
We  also  make  Silo  Filling  Machin- 
ery  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Box  I  |,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


GREEN!  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unapproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  .iterature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfo.  ©o. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


August  7, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


top  Buying  Sweat  Pads! 

Use  Hameless  Adjustable  Collars, 

and  keep  your  horses  in  working  con¬ 
dition  365  days  In  the  year.  No  flames 
to  buy  or  Pads  to  bother  with.  Fits 
any  horse,  indestructible,  cheapest 
and  best.  Ask  yonr  dealer — take  no 
other;  if  he  does  not  keep  them,  send 
for  our  catalog  and  introductory  price. 
Agents  Wanted.  Write  today. 

Johnston-Slocum  Co.,  200  State  St.,  Caro,  Mich. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-8AVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop— 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th« 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linesville,  Pa. 

U1A1.H  Than  Is  delivered  by  any 
WdlBr  other  style  of  pump  and 
VVHIOI  26 to 33%%  more  wate 

than  is  raised  by  any  other  pump  of  the 
same  type  is  produced  by  the 

“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 

It’s  because  the  impeller  is  accur¬ 
ately  machined  to  the  casing,  there 
is  no  sudden  change  of  direction  of 
the  water  in  pass¬ 
ing  thru  the  pump, 
and  the  entire  me¬ 
chanical  efficiency 
contributes  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  raising  of 
water.  “Ameri¬ 
can”  Centrifugals 
are  guaranteed 
rigidly.  Ask  for 
our  new  catalog. 

The  American  Well  Works,  om««  a  work.,  Aurora,  III. 

First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Cnas^B.  Corwin, (Export)12-25Whiteliall  St.,  N.Y, 


llllli'VH 

jllL—W- 

II!  9'M 
LH'.wr!# 


CO  HARKED  ROCK  HENS,  cheap.  Bred  to- 
w w  lay  strain.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Poultry mm— Semi  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
Information.  Describes  and  Illustrates  36  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, I’a 


Yearling  White  LeghornSt 

hatched  Spring  1908.  Farm  rais 


stock. 


o— S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
l  and  Gowell  Barred  Rocks 
raised  straight  bred  utility 
WILSON  FAR1I  POULTRY  CO.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS  —Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Alstyxe  &  Son,  Kind'erhook,  N.  Y. 

W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  M.  L.  RICE,  Asliburnham,  Mass. 

PHD  CAI  C— 500  PURE  BRED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

I  Ull  OnLL  Hens,  Yearlings.  They  are  good 
size  and  a  most  excellent  laying  strain.  Address 
G.  MONROE  WOOD.  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C!  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

R.  C,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  SINCLAIR 
Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y..  Box  153. 


S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


of  exceptional 
—  vigor  ami  quality 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Hnvre  de  Grace,  Md. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 


In  order  to  make 
room  for  3000  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  and  1000 
ducklings,  we  are 
forced  to  offer  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  bargains 
in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  season.  Lot 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  in  large 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 


POSm  Rubber 

ROOFING 

We  are  practical  roofing  men.  You  can  depend  on  our  statements 
and  knowledge  of  roofing.  Don't  let  our  lower  prices  scare  you. 
We  invite  most  rigid  examination  of  B-B  Roofing  beside  any  other 
roofing  made.  Our  sales  have  grown— doubled  and  tripled  by 
repeat  orders  from  satisfied  users  and  their  friends  for  several 
years.  Why  pay  more?  We  save  you  half.  Keep  the  cash 
Savings  yourself.  Why  pay  it  to  dealers? 

Bia  Book  and  when  y°u  buy  Breese  Bros.  Rubber 
Camnfa  rerr  Roofing  you  are  protected  for  years  to 
oar/rpic  m cc  come.  Our  guarantee  is  absolute.  We 
stand  ready  to  make  good  on  every  claim. 

We  pay  the  freight  to  all  points  East  oi  the  West  lines  of 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri  and  North  of  the  South  line  of 
Tennessee.  If  you  live  beyond,  we  pay  it  that  far.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  and  send  in  your  order  or  ask  for  free 
samples  and  book  at  once.  Delay  may  cost  you  money. 

THE  BREESE  BROS .  COMPANY, 


Promptest  Delivery' 

(Quicker  than  Dealers  Oet) 

Lowest  Direct  Factory  Prices 
Freight  Prepaid  on  100  lbs.  or  Mora 
35-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.— 1-Ply— $1.35 
45-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply—  1 .85 
55-lb.  Roll-108  Sq.  Ft. — 3-Ply —  2.25 

Roofing  Dept.  11 ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ATLA5 


FEMENT 


Makes  The  Best  Concrete 

The  cement  bought  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  tne  Panama  Canal 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK  “Concrete  Construction  about  the 
Home  and  on  the  Farm.”  Contains  over  100  drawings  and  illustrations. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept.  22.  30  Broad  Street,  N.Y. 

Daily  output  over  40,000  barrels,  the  largest  in  the  world. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
July  30,  1H09.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  bnt 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

..  .26 

@ 

27R! 

■29@  .32 

Good  to  Choice.. . 

. .  .24 

.25 

27©  .29 

Lower  Grades . 

..  .20 

© 

.23 

24©  .25 

State  Dairv,  best . 

..  .24 

@ 

-.25 

.26®  .28 

Common  to  Good . . 

..  .20 

© 

.22 

.23©  .25 

@ 

.19 

.20©  .22 

Packing  Stock . 

..  .10 

© 

.18 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.41  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  2%  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 
charges . qt. 

CHEESE 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Southern,  new.  hbl..  1.00 

Jersey.  Del.  and  Md.  1.73 

Long  Is  land .  2.00 

Cabbage,  100 . 3.00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  bbl.  .75 

Corn.  Jersey.  100 . 75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 75 

Lettuce,  bbl .  25 

Peas,  M  bbl.  bkt .  .50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl...  1.25 
Rhubarb,  100  bunches,  "  “ 
Radishes,  100  bunches, 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Turnips, 

White,  bbl . 

Tomatoes, 

Del.  and  Mti.,  crate.. 

Jersey . . 

LIVE  POULTRY 
Chickens,  broilers,  lb...  .15 

Fowls  .  15 

Roosters .  ...'.*  I! 

Ducks .  ’  12 

Cheese . ...I'.'.’..  .03 


1.00 

.50 

.50 

.50 


@  2  00 
®  2.25 
@  2.25 
@  5.00 
@  3.50 
@  1.50 
@  1.00 
©  .00 
@  1.00 
®  2.00 
ffl  1.50 
@  .75 
©  1.26 
@  1.25 


.07®  .12 


Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .13 

@  .14 

.10© 

.18 

Common  to  Good. . . 

.  .1(1 

©  .12 

•  15@ 

.16 

Skims . 

@  .08 

•10@ 

.12 

EGG8 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .28 

@  .32 

.30® 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .25 

©  .28 

.27© 

.30 

Mixed  Colors,  best  — 

.  .26 

@  .27 

■28@ 

.•U) 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .18 

©  .20 

.20@ 

.22 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.75 

@  3.10 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

@  2.70 

Pea . 

©  2.75 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

.  2.110 

@  2.50 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.40 

@  2.75 

qt. 

.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .18 

©  .19 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .14 

@  .17 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .08  wa  .09 

.14 

Evap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .05 

@  .08 

•08@ 

.12 

Sun  Dried . 

@  .05 

cherries . 

©  .14 

lb. 

.20® 

.25 

Raspberries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

@  .13 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bbl . 

.  1.00 

@  3.50 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbl.. 

.  2.00 

@  6.00 

Raspberries.  Red,  pt., 

.  .05 

@  .09 

black  Caps,  pt . 

.  .05 

(<li  .()(» 

<  urrants.  qt . 

.  .04 

@  .08 

blackberries . 

,  .06 

@  .08 

qt. 

.10® 

.15 

cherries,  ib . 

.  .05 

@  .10 

Huckleberries . 

.  .08 

@  .12 

qt. 

.12® 

.18 

Gooseberries . 

.  .07 

@  12 

I’iums.  N.  C.,  crate... 

.  1.50 

@  2.00 

Grapes,  N.  C.,  earner. 

.  1.50 

©  2.00 

l  eaches,  Ga  ,  crate.... 

1.25 

@  2.25 

Jersey  and  Md.,  bkt 

.  .50 

©  1.25 

Watermelons,  car . 

.126.000225.00 

Muskmelons,  crate.... 

.50 

@  2.00 

each 
h  l>k 


bch. 

qt. 

pk. 


.03©  J)f> 
.30®  .50 


.03 

.10®  .15 
.10®  .20 


1.00  @1.26 


.25 


®  .50 
@  1.25 


® 

® 


© 


.17 

•15Rs 

.10 

.13 

.10 


DRK8SED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  frozen,  best. 

.22 

<« 

.23 

.24© 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

© 

.20 

23© 

.24 

Common  Run . 

.12 

@ 

.16 

•  16@ 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  pair. 

.10 

(a 

.50 

Broilers, 31d.  to  pr.,  lb. 

.21 

@ 

.25 

Fowls . 

.12 

© 

.16 

.15© 

.18 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.16 

© 

.17 

.18© 

.20 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

© 

3.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  lot)  lbs..  4.30  @  6.76 

Bulls . 3.U0  @3.30 

Cows .  1.50  @  4.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  6.00  @  8.00 

Culls . 4.50  @  5.00 

Sbeep,  100  lbs .  3.50  @  5.00 

Lambs . 5.00  @  8.00 

Hogs . 8.00  @  8.50 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu .  1.38 

No.  2,  Red .  1.22 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .75  @  .80 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .50  @  .55 

Rye . 75  @  .82 

Barley . . 75  @  .77 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  30  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 13.00  @20.00 

NO.  2 . 17.00  @18.00 

No.  3 . 15.00  @16.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @16.00 

Clover . 12. IK)  @14.00 

Wild  Hay . 1II.U0  @12.00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00  @18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00  @  9.00 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Rest  Creamery .  .26®  .27!^ 

Fair  to  Good .  ..  .25 @  .25!^ 

Eggs,  Fancy . 20@  .30 

Good  to  Choice . 25@  .28 

Lower  Grades . 16®  .20 

Peaches,  Georgia .  1.50 S  2.50 

Huckleberries . 13©  .15 

Currants . 09@  .10 

Muskmelons,  crate . 50@  2.00 

Lettuce,  box . 30®  .50 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 27®  .28 

Lower  G  t  ades . 23@  .26 

Eggs . 20®  .25 


THE  APPLE  CROP. 

What  the  Dealers  Say. 

From  present  indications  Virginia  will 
have  a  very  small  apple  crop  and  practi¬ 
cally  no  peaches. 

Richmond,  Va.  Montgomery  &  co.,  inc. 

There  are  a  few  early  apples  in  this 
vicinity,  and  we  think  about  20  per  cent 
of  a  crop  of  Winter  fruit  in  this  State. 
In  some  localities  there  is  no  fruit  at  all. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  geo.  hitz  &  co. 


We  have  heard  from  almost  all  of  the 
apple-shipping  sections,  and  while  .some 
sections  claim  less  than  last  season,  others 
claim  far  in  excess  of  a  year  ago,  so  sum¬ 
ming  it  all  up,  we  feel  that  the  quantity 
in  the  United  States.  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  will  exceed  a  year  ago,  with  a 
goott  lair  crop  in  Europe. 

A.  B.  DET  WIDER  &  SON  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  prospect  for  a  crop  of  apples  is 
only  fair  in  this  section.  There  was  a 
heavy  bloom,  and  they  set  well,  but  we 
had  a  long  dry  spell  of  weather,  which 
caused  a  very  heavy  drop.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  our  crop  will  probably  not  be  over 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  a  full  one.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  looking  for  quite  a  few  apples, 
and  of  very  good  quality.  I  do  not  think 
that,  this  season  is  one  that  the  buyers 
ought  ("  get  excitecl  about,  and  pay  too 
much  money.  The  sellers  ought  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable  in  their  asking  price.  I  should 
think  that  $1.50  to  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
station  would  be  a  price  that  ought  to  be 
satisfactory  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

Worcester,  Mass.  w.  h.  blodget. 

We  have  not  investigated  the  apple 
crop  very  thoroughly  as  yet.  The  trees 
bloomed  full  this  Spring,  but  about  that 
time  we  had  too  much  rain,  and  it  dam¬ 
aged  them.  My  impression  is  that  we  will 
have  a  fair  crop  of  early  apples,  but  a 
light  crop  of  late  apples.  Other  fruits  are 
abundant,  and  a  good  crop  of  peaches, 
cherries,  plums,  grapes,  pears  and  berries 
of  ill  1  kinds,  and  the  quality  is  the  best 
we  have  ever  bad.  Cherries  and  berries 
are  moving  now,  and  other  crops  will  be 
coming  along  in  their  season. 

THE  VI N KEM OLDER  COMPANY. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mick. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Hay  Notes. — I  am  going  to  need  a  hay 
press  soon  and  would  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  them.  I  see  the  large  bales 
are  quoted  higher  than  the  smaller  bales. 
How  many  large  bales  make  a  carload? 
What  do  they  weigh?  w.  a.  d. 

New  York. 

There  tire  several  sizes  of  hay  bales  that 
may  be  considered  standards,  some  better 
adapted  to  one  form  of  transportation  or 
trade  than  another.  For  shipment  on  river 
boats,  where  space  is  not  so  expensive  as 
on  cars,  some  very  large  loosely  pressed 
hales  are  used,  hut  such  halos  are  not 
adapted  to  loading  in  cars,  as  not  nearly 
the  minimum  weight  can  he  got  in.  In 
the  very  small  bales  from  the  so-called 
“perpetual”  presses  the  hay  is  often  more 
battered  and  broken  than  in  the  old  style 
press,  which  accounts  for  the  discounting 
in  price,  but  faulty  handling  causes  more 
of  this  damage  than  is  really  necessary.  I  | 
have  seen  small  bales  in  which  the  hay 
came  out  in  practically  as  goof  condition 
as  from  the  large  halos.  A  convenient 
size,  between  the  very  large  and  small  bales, 
is  about  four  feet  long,  bound  the  small 
way  around,  with  seven-foot  six-inch  wires. 

A  hale  of  this  size,  weighing  from  200  to 
250  pounds,  according  to  the  hay,  can  be 
loaded  in  cars  or  stored  in  warehouses  to 
advantage.  Two  of  these  bales  will  go 
in  end  to  end  across  an  ordinary  hay  car, 
and  it  will  hold  from  100  to  120  bales, 
depending  upon  size.  Personal  conditions 
will  have  to  decide  just  what  press  is  l>est  to 
buy.  The  small  bale  presses  are  conveni¬ 
ent  to  move  around,  and  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  less  help  may  be  required  to  man¬ 
age  them,  so  that  the  amount  hay  thus 
pressed  is  discounted  may  be  more  than 
offset  by  economies  in  handling.  In  the 
up-and-down  press  results  depend  largely 
on  the  man  in  the  box.  lie  can  make  a 
rough  or  smooth  hale,  or  pound  the  life 


out  of  the  hay  by  flying  around  in  the  box 
like  a  crazy  man  in  an  effort  to  make  a 
heavy  bale.  As  with  other  forms  of  farm 
work,  good  judgment  and  some  experience 
are  needed  to  press  hay  in  prime  shape. 
The  ideal  way  is  to  have  the  hay  broken 
as  little  as  possible.  Hay  for  export  on 
shipboard  is  sometimes  rebaled  into  about 
half  the  bulk,  in  order  to  save  space.  The 
dishonest  practice  of  stuffing  hay  bales  with 
dirt,  stones  and  trash  is  not  nearly  so  com-  ! 
niton  as  formerly.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  stutters  ever  made  as  much  out  of  it 
as  they  thought  they  did.  Experienced 
handlers  of  bales  can  detect  many  of  these 
frauds  by  the  look  and  feci  of  the  bale, 
and  such  hay  is  likely  to  be  discounted  even 
more  than  it  deserves.  The  writer  cut  open 
one  suspicious  bale  and  found  10  pounds 
of  stones  in  the  center. 

Hay  grading  for  market  is  a  matter  not 
well  understood  by  many  producers,  who 
feel  that  they  are  misused  by  the  dealers, 
and  doubtless  they  are  at  times.  In  order 
to  avoid  disputes  between  buyer  and  seller, 
hay  dealers’  associations  have  made  arbi¬ 
trary  rules  defining  choice  Timothy,  No.  1, 
No.  2,  etc.,  grades.  When  a  dealer  receives 
a  lot  of  hay  invoiced  as  No.  1,  which  he 
sees  does  not  measure  up  to  the  standard, 
he  is  likely  (if  he  thinks  the  shipper  is 
going  to  dispute  his  word)  to  have  it  graded 
by  an  official  inspector  as  a  protection 
to  himself.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  shipper 
has  very  little  to  say  about  it,  being  at 
the  mercy  of  the  judgment  and  honesty  of 
the  inspector.  There  is  room  for  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  hay  that  runs  close 
to  two  grades,  between  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
for  instance,  my  observation  is  that  such 
hay  is  likely  to  be  named  No.  2.  The  point 
of  importance  to  the  farmer  in  this  is  to 
ship  only  to  men  of  experience  and  un¬ 
doubted  standing.  Others  may  offer  bigger 
prices  hut  are  quite  sure  to  get  oven  by 
some  trick  of  grading,  shortage  of  hales, 
slack  weight  or  similar  excuses.  In  most 
hay  sections  there  are  capable  local  buyers, 
and  it  often  pays  better  to  sell  to  an  hon¬ 
est  man  of  this  sort  than  to  ship  it  dirget, 
especially  if  the  quantity  is  not  very  large. 

It  costs  money  to  put  hay  into  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  stable,  and  I  ho  man  who  produces 
the  hay  pays  most  of  this  expense,  whether 
he  sells  at  home  or  ships  to  the  city  at  a 
higher  price,  from  which  transportation  and 
selling  expenses  must  be  taken. 

w.  w.  h. 


“Caldwell  Special” 

60  Days 

Triajl  FREE 


Prove  it  on  your 
own  premises  that 
it  saves  time, 
saves  labor  and 
makes  money. 

The  “Caldwell  Special”  is  as  clean  cut  as  a 
racehorse.  Built  right— works  right.  Sim¬ 
ply  built— always  gives  full  H.  P.  Costs  little 
to  run— big  profit  producer  to  pump  water, 
run  cream  separator,  shred  or  grind  corn 
and  a  dozen  other  things.  , 

Write  any  or  all  the  8  Banks  of  Waterloo  as 
to  our  responsibility.  Sixty  day  Trial  Free. 
We  prove  it  to  you  on  your  own  premises  at 
our  expense  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  a  “Caldwell  Special.” 

CALDWELL-HOLLOWELL  MFG.  CO. 

511  Commerce  St.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA. 


No  Barn  Is  Complete  Without  a 

Porter  Feed  and  Litter  Garrier 


Greatest  capacity,  easiest 
to  operate  and  strongest 
of  litter  carriers.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller  bearing 
and  are  swivelled  in  suen 
a  manner  as  to  round  a 
curve  with  perfect  ease. 
Runs  on  our  celebrated 
“  Columbian  ”  track, 
which  can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sustain 
any  reasonable  weight. 
The  hopper  is  held 
automatically  at  any 
height  and  can  be 
tripped  at  will  of  op¬ 
erator.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of 
carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 


J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


HARRIS 

STEEL  CHAIN  HANGING 

WOODLINED 

STANCHIONS 

and  SANITARY  PIPE  STALLS 

make  the  most  sanitary,  strongest 
and  neatest  appearing  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  get  our  prices  before  you 
equip  your  barn. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  552,  Salem  Ohio 


CORN  TIE — Cheap,  quick,  reliable.  $1.50  per 
hundred.  RELIABLE  TIE  CO.,  Chadwicks,  N.Y. 


WE  CAN  HANDLE 

your  Cherries,  Currants,  and  all  kinds  of 
Fruits  and  Produce. 

Tell  us  what  you  will  have.  Write  for  booklet 
and  market  information. 

Myers,  Weil  &  Co. ,670  Broad wayAv., Cleveland, O 


DLICASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  It  WOODWARD,  SOC  (ii-eeiiwieli  St.,  K.  Y, 


ONE  MILLION  IN  USE 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


165  BROADWAY,  42  E.  MADISON  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO. 


A  I  m  and  FERTILIZER 

GRAIN  DRILL 


r%.  The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  combines 
lightness  with  strengt  h.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily  Pntiv 

regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  GOLD 
MEDAL 
St.  Louis 
World’s 
Fair. 

W  p|jh  t. 

Only  700  lbs. 

Agents  W anted. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DRCMG0LD 

Mfrs.,  York,  I* a. 


ALSO  WITH  DI8C 


Fultz  Wheat... 

Best  Milling  Variety.  Good  Yielder. 
Sure  Cropper. 

Our  crop  pure  and  carefully  prepared  for  sowing. 
Also  Poole,  Mammoth  Whito  Rye,  New  Crop 
Timothy.  Write  for  samples,  circulars,  prices. 

The  0.  C.  Shepard  Co.,  9  E  St.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


WANTED— Partner  in  the  poultry,  berry  and  farm¬ 
ing  business.  Address  FARMING,  Rural  iS.-Y. 


WANTED— By  experienced  fruit  &  truck  farmer,  with 
help,  to  work  farm  on  shares  near  Philadelphia,  Wash¬ 
ington,  or  Virginia  preferred.  L.  HCGHES,S«aturd,Del.  K.2 


mUlUV  is  composed  of  alert,  reliable, 
IlflV  I  efficient  young  men.  They  are 
being  well  paid  because  they  know  their  work. 
When  they  enlisted,  they  were  like  the  average  un¬ 
trained  boy.  If  you  think  you  need  the  military 
training,  practical  instruction,  regular  hours, 
exercise  and  the  chances  the  Navy  offers  to  show 
the  stuff  that  s  in  you,  investigate  this  subject.  If 
you  have  worked  at  any  trade,  you  can  probably 
follow  it  in  the  Navy,  becoming  more  expert  by  a 
course  in  a  trade  school:  and  promoted  as  you 
deserve  it.  Plenty  of  recreation  and  sports,  and 
spare  time;  shore  leave  granted  deserving  men 
frequently.  Many  more  apply  than  are  enlisted,  as 
the  number  of  vacancies  is  limited;  so  if  accepted, 
you  will  begin  with  a  picked  lot  of  young  men. 
Applicants  from  17  to  25  years  old  are  enlisted  for 
instruction  in  the  Seaman  Branch;  electricity, 
clerical  duty;  Hospital  Corps,  etc.  If  you  have  a 
trade  you  may  enlist  if  under  35.  Act  promptly; 
get  booklets  about  daily  work,  cruises,  pay,  pro¬ 
motion,  and  privileges,  bnt  take  time  to  consider 
fully  before  enlisting.  Ask  men  in  Navy  how  they 
like  it.  Apply  NAVY  RECRUITING  STATION,  80  SOUTH 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


I  SKI, l,  FIRMS  IN'  OCEANA,  the  Co.  In  U.  S.  Fruit,  grain 
and  stock.  Write  lor  list.  J.  1).  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


A  Rich  Monmouth  County  Farm. 

Broad  level  fields  produce  immense  crops  of  corn, 
hay,  potatoes,  grain  ;  will  cut  500  to  600  cords  wood; 
total  8U4  acres;  splendid  2-story  9-room  house, 
good  repair,  new  barn  22x40,  several  other  out¬ 
buildings,  pure  Avater;  only  2  miles  from  railroad, 
6  miles  from  Belruar  and  the  ocean;  for  immediate 
sale  only  $5500,  half  cash:  see  photograph  of  resi¬ 
dence  page  116,  Strout’s  Farm  Buyeis’  Guide,  just 
out,  copy  free.  E.  A.  ST  BOUT.  Dept.  1039,  47  W. 
34th  Street,  cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


fljcnnn  ^or  Best  Suburban  Fruit  Farm  in  South 
q) J U (J U  Forty  acres.  Grows  largest,  earliest, 
best  flavored  Elbertas  In  United  States.  Address 
OWNER,  Fruit  Bark  Farm,  Athens,  Tex. 


PHD  CAI  C-19,i  acres.  30  acres  wood  and 
lUn  OHLl  timber.  10-room  house,  2  barns, 
silo.  2  miles  to  station.  Price  $4000. 

HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


C  A  DM— 100  acres,  near' Richmond. 
I  Mil  IB  Ideal  site  for  southern 
home.  For  sale  or  exehango  for  New  York  State 
fruit  farm.  Closing  estate. 

F.  E.  LAWTON,  80  Dewitt  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


INCOME  $2400  IN  1908 

Delaware  County  Money-Maker 
170  acres  sacrificed  for $.4400  and  20  cows,  improved 
tools  and  machinery  will  be  included  at  that  low 
price,  as  owner  is  called  away  by  other  business; 
large  orchard,  good  wood  lot.  near  R.  R.  village 
and  Borden’s,  splendid  9  room  house  and  barn, 
40x75,  all  in  good  repair.  For  traveling  instructions 
see  page  101,  “Guide  No.  27, ”  just  out,  copy  free. 

E.  A.  Strout,  Dept.  1099,  University  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Plnrirla  I  an rfc  —  Different  counties.  Oppor- 
I  IUI  IMC*  UC5IIUO  tunity  for  person  going  south 
for  health,  pleasure  or  business.  For  sale  or  ex¬ 
change  for  N.  Y.  State  fruit  farm.  Closing  estate. 
F  E.  LAWTON,  80  Dewitt  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 

Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO. 

147  Beade  Street,  New  York. 


JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  RELIABLE  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  TWENTY-NINE  MARKETS  FURNISHED 
ON  APPLICATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  E.  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

,  Berries.  Peaches  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


TO  LARGE  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  GROWERS 

Send  for  particulars  about  how  to  make  your  own 
sales.  Avoid  tricky  Commission  Merchants,  etc. 

Join  h  Shippers  Organization  who  use  Bonded 
Brokers  and  Commission  Merchants.  Our  Credit 
Book  shows  the  financial  responsibility  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  firms  who  can  buy  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  125,000 firms  listed. 

This  organization  and  its  management  is  vouched 
for  by  the  best  authorities.  You  are  behind  the  times 
if  you  don’t  at  least  learn  about  it.  Booklet  free, 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO.,  -  -  34  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


STOCK,  CROPS  and  TOOLS  Included. 
Income  $1,800  Last  Year. 

Growing  crops  estimated  to  be  worth  $1,500;  two 
horses,  eight  cows,  200  chickens,  four  hogs,  wagons, 
machinery,  etc.  thrown  in  to  insure  immediate 
sale;  112  acres-,  neat  2-story  stone  house;  maple 
shade;  convenient  to  everything;  good  outbuild¬ 
ings;  lots  of  fruit;  advanced  age  forces  sale:  $4,300 
takes  all.  See  page  119.  ‘Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’ 
Guide,”  just  out.  copy  free.  Railroad  fare  paid. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  1099,  47  W.  34th  Street, 
corner  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Send  For  Our  New  Catalogue 
Do  Not  Think  of  Buying  a  Gasoline  Engine  Without  It 


THE  things  that  should  decide  you  in  selecting  the  right  engine  are  what  will  it  cost  to  run  the  engine: — 
(1)  How  much  gasoline  does  it  use?  (2)  How  many  parts  are  there  to  get  out  of  order?  (3)  What  will 
the  repair  cost?  (4)  Will  the  mixer  always  work?  (5)  Will  the  gasoline  pump  get  out  of  order?  (6)  If 
water  is  left  in  the  engine  and  it  freezes,  what  will  have  to  be  replaced?  (7)  If  it  is  guaranteed,  what  is  the 
guarantee  actually  worth,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

THE  OLDS  ENGINE 

is  the  most  economical  engine  to  run  of  any.  ( 1 )  The  gasoline  cost  is  very  low  because  the  new  Seager  mixer 
automatically  makes  exactly  the  right  mixture  of  gas  and  air  all  the  time.  (2)  It  is  the  simplest  because  it  has  no 
small,  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  adjustment.  (3)  You  are  guaranteed  against  buying  any  repairs  for  one  year 
because  we  make  the  following  proposition: 

We  agree  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  part  of  an  Olds  Engine  that  breaks  or  becomes  worn,  from  any  cause 
whatsoever,  within  one  year  from  date  of  shipment,  provided  the  replacement  is  one  you  think  should  be  borne  by  the 
manufacturer.  \  ou  are  to^  be  the  only  judge.  There  is  to  be  no  argument,  no  delay  in  returning  old  parts  and  getting 
new  ones  ;  you  decide  and  I  abide  by  your  decision. 

This  makes  a  big  possible  saving  to  you  the  first  year  when  99  %  of  your  troubles  would  naturally  come.  (4)  The  Seager  mixer  has 
no  moving  parts — once  adjusted  it  is  adjusted  for  a  lifetime.  (5)  The  Olds  Type  A  Engine  has  no  gasoline  pump.  The  piston  sucks  the 
gasoline  up  into  the  mixer  automatically.  (6).  The  Olds  water  jacket  is  a  separate  casting.  In  case  of  freezing,  this  part  alone  can  be 
replaced  at  slight  expense,  instead  of  having  to  buy  a  whole  engine  bed  and  cylinder.  (7)  A  guarantee  is  limited  by  the  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  concern  making  it.  Ask  your  banker  whether  the  Olds  Gas  Power  Co.  is  good  for  what  it  says. 

There  are  cheaper  engines  made  that  are  painted  just  as  prettily  as  ours,  and  their  catalogues  contain  many  tempting  claims  and  make 
many  attractive  promises  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  claimed  and  promised  about  other  gasoline  engines  selling  at  all  kinds  of  prices,  we 
have  been  making  steadily  for  30  years  an  engine  that  has  become  the  standard  of  the  world. 

An  engine  that  is  as  finely  built  as  the  Olds,  that  has  Olds  quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  could  not  be  successfully  sold  for 
any  less  than  our  prices,  backed  by  our  kind  of  a  guarantee,  or  with  a  record  of  so  many  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

The  United  States  Government  uses  them  in  its  military  posts,  government  work  of  spraying  and  irrigating,  because  the  Olds  Engines 
have  stood  the  most  severe  tests  they  could  put  them  to. 


EVERY  man  has  a  hobby.  Mine  is 
building  engines  that  are  so  good  the 
user  will  want  his  neighbor  to  have 
one.  I  insist  on  every  Olds  Engine  becom¬ 
ing  an  Olds  salesman. 

Anybody  can  paint  a  cheap  engine  to 
look  like  a  good  engine.  I  never  did  make 
that  kind,  and  never  will.  My  task  was 
easy  because  when  I  took  hold  of  this  busi¬ 
ness,  I  didn’t  have  to  start  a  new  concern; 
it  had  already  gone  through  over  20  years 
of  success.  The  Olds  Engine  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  engine,  but  now  it  is  100%  better 
than  it  ever  was  before.  This  is  due  to  its 
material,  its  new  mixer.  No  gasoline  pump; 
the  cylinders  are  just  the  same  as  used  in 
automobile  motors;  jump  spark  ignition 
which  has  five  stationary  parts  only,  instead 
of  thirty  moving  parts  as  in  the  old  style 
igniter's;  removable  valves;  simplicity;  three 
separate  inspections;  economy  and  certainty 
of  operation. 

Everyone  will  be  satisfied  with  an  Olds 
Engine — he  cannot  help  it.  I  care  more 
for  having  a  pleased  Olds  user  than  I  do  to 
sell  a  large  number  of  engines.  Every  user 
of  an  Olds  Engine  must  be  satisfied — I  will 
not  have  any  other  kind  of  a  customer. 

I  guarantee  every  Olds  Engine  to  be  in 
perfect  running  order  when  it  leaves  the 
factory.  I  know  the  engine  you  get  is  all 
right,  and  that  the  high  Olds  standard  is 
maintained.  It  is  the  best  you  can  buy, 
whether  you  pay  more  or  less  than  the  Olds 
price. 

J.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Every  farmer  who  requires  an  engine  can  afford  an  Olds  Engine.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy  a  cheap  machine  of  any  kind,  and  the  price  you  pay  for  an  Olds  is  only  a  slight  percent  over  what 
it  costs  us  to  build  them  right.  We  make  so  many  in  a  year  we  can  afford  to  have  our  percentage  of  profit  small.  You  are  really  getting  an  engine  of  the  very  highest  possible  quality  at  the  right 
In  fact  you  get  all  of  your  money’s  worth — one  hundred  cents  worth  for  every  dollar. 

Our  catalogue  mailed  you  free  tells  you  just  what  you  should  know  about  an  engine.  Write  for  it  today  before  you  forget  it. 

Write  me  personally  telling  me  what  you  want  the  engine  to  do,  and  you  will  get  a  personal  letter  from  me  that  will  give  you  the  facts  you  want. 


Branches  of  the  Olds  Gas  Power  Co.  «/•  B.  SEAGER,  General  Manager 

Boston,  Mass.,  73  Beverly  Street  Main  office  &  Factory>  908  Seager  Street 

Binghamton,  ISI.  V.,  28  Washington  Street  - 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1818  Market  Street  Lansing,  Mich . 
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THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION. 

ITS  POWERS  AND  JURISDICTION 

How  High  Rates  Are  Corrected. 

Very  few  farmers  appear  to  under¬ 
stand  the  work  done  by  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission,  or  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  help  it 
may  give  them.  It  is  our  privilege 
to  obtain  facts  about  the  Commission 
and  many  of  the  cases  it  has  inves¬ 
tigated.  We  shall  put  these  facts  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles,  so  as  to  show  some  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  shippers  and  common 
carriers.  Let  us  first  understand  just 
what  the  Commission  is  supposed  to 
do.  It  lias  no  jurisdiction  in  loss  or 
damage  cases,  but  simply  settles  rate 
questions.  Under  the  present  law  the 
carriers  establish  for  themselves  such 
rates  as  they  deem  proper.  The  Com¬ 
mission  does  not  make  the  rates  in 
the  first  place,  but  can  review  them 
on  formal  complaint  of  some  shipper 
who  thinks  he  has  been  unjustly 
treated.  When  such  complaint  is 
made  the  Commission  investigates 
it.  In  many  cases  the  railroad  or 
other  carrier  admits  that  the  rate 
was  unreasonable,  asks  the  privilege 
of  filing  a  new  rate  and  offers  to  re¬ 
fund  part  of  the  charge.  They,  no 
doubt,  realize  in  such  cases  that  if 
they  were  to  make  a  contest  the 
Commission  might  cut  the  rate 
lower  still.  Where  they  refuse  to  re¬ 
fund  or  make  a  lower  rate  a  formal 
complaint  is  made  and  a  “hearing”  is 
ordered,  where  both  shipper  and  car¬ 
rier  submit  their  arguments.  The 
Commission  then  decides  which  rate 
is  reasonable.  'We  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  our  readers  have  been 
at  times  unjustly  treated  in  express 
or  freight  rates.  Our  desire  is  to 
show  them  how  to  obtain  justice.  We 
'shall  be  glad  to  give  definite  informa¬ 
tion  about  proceeding  with  complaints 
or  anything  else  about  the  Commis¬ 
sion  work  that  is  available.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  cases  actually  occurred : 

Excessive  Freight  Rate  on  a  Car 
of  Fertilizer. 

April,  1908,  a  farmer  of  Cape  May 
County,  N.  J.,  purchased  a  car  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  Philadelphia.  The  freight 
charges  were  billed  as  follows:  One 
car,  30,000  pounds,  at  $2.40  per  ton, 
$36.00.  This  is  the  class  rate  between 
these  two  points  via  the  P.  &  R. 
R-  R.,  distance  70  miles.  There  was 
a  class  rate  of  85  cents  per  ton  in  ef¬ 
fect  a  year  previous  to  this  movement, 
which  had  been  cancelled.  The 
farmer  remembered  the  freight  rate 
°n  hi’s  previous  year’s  purchase  and 
protested  against  the  larger  rate.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  excessive  rate,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  correspondence,  the  car- 
i  ier  restored  the  former  rate,  and  now 
advs  authority  from  the  Commission 


to  refund  down  to  the  new  rate  as 
follows :  One  car,  30,000  pounds,  85 
cents  per  ton,  $12.75.  Refund,  $23.25. 

Plere  was  a  case  where  the  rail¬ 
road  had  advanced  their  rates  beyond 
what  was  reasonable  If  this  farmer 
had  not  remembered  the  old  rate  and 
complained  to  the  Commission,  there 
would  have  been  no  redress  for  him. 
The  old  rate  was  “reasonable,”  and 
rather  than  face  a  hearing  where  all 
the  facts  would  be  brought  out,  the 
railroad  offered  to  refund  $23.25  of 
the  charges  on  this  car. 

California  Asparagus  by  Express. 

In  March,  1909,  two  carloads  of  as¬ 
paragus  were  sent  from  California  to 
Xew  York  by  express.  Each  car  con¬ 
tained  640  crates,  and  the  bill  was 
rendered  as  follows: 


640  crates,  18,274  pounds  (as 

20,000)  at  $3.50 .  $700.00 

640  crates,  18,400  pounds  (as 

20,000)  at  $3.50 .  700.00 

Refrigeration,  two  cars  at  $00..  120.00 


$1,520.00 

You  will  see  that  they  charged  for 
full  cars  or  20,000  pounds,  though  the 
weight  in  the  two  cars  fell  short  over 
3,000  pounds.  In  this  case  the  ex¬ 
press  company  could  not  furnish  reg¬ 
ular  cars  that  would  hold  20,000 
pounds,  but  offered  compartment  cars 
holding  only  640  crates.  On  com¬ 
plaint  the  company  offered  a  new  rate 
for  actual  weight  and  corrected  the 
bill. 

18,274  pounds  at  $3.50 .  $639.50 

18,400  pounds  at  $3.50 .  644.00 

Icing  .  120.00 

$1,403.50 

They  offered  to  refund  $116.41. 

If  the  asparagus  had  been  sent  by 
freight  the  cost  would  be  $1.25  per 
per  hundred,  with  icing  about  the 
same,  but  of  course  the  time  in  tran¬ 
sit  is  longer.  The  express  company 
took  $825.16  above  the  cost  of  freight 
for  delivering  the  two  cars.  While  the 
•shipper  will  get  his  rebate  of  $116.41, 
the  chances  are  that  the  express  com¬ 
pany  will  make  more  than  he  did  out 
of  the  asparagus. 

“Pulling  the  Wool.” 

A  carload  of  wool,  weighing  20,000 
pounds,  was  hauled  over  the  A.,  T.  & 
S.  R.  R.  R.,  from  Yesso,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  to  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  This 
case  came  before  the  Commission  be¬ 
cause  the  haul  was  within  a  Terri¬ 
tory.  Had  it  been  inside  a  State  the 
Commission  could  not  have  touched 
it.  The  two  points  are  reached  over 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  of  railroad— 
the  distance  across  country  between 
them  being  about  70  miles  .  There 
was  no  through  rate  posted  between 
the  two  points,  so  mileage  rates  were 
made,  as  follows : 

Yesso  to  Toxico.  64  miles,  at  45o.  $90.00 
Tcxieo  to  Roswell,  88  miles,  at  62c.  124.00 

Total  . $214.00 

Here  was  a  charge  of  over  10  cents 
a  pound  for  hauling  the  wool  152 
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miles.  The  haul  from  Texico  to  Roswell  was  over 
another  railroad.  Of  course,  the  shipper  complained, 
and  finally  the  following  correction  was  made: 


Yosso  to  Ft.  Sumner,  26  miles,  at  18c .  $36.00 

Ft.  Sumner  to  Roswell,  126  miles,  at  17c .  34.00 


Total  .  $70.00 

» 


Later  on  a  through  rate  of  15  cents  between  Yesso 
and  Roswell  was  made,  so  that  the  charges  are  $30 
and  the  railroad  has  asked  the  Commission  for  au¬ 
thority  to  refund  $184  to  the  shipper.  But  for  the 
Commission  they  would  have  had  the  whole  thing. 
The  heavy  rates  charged  at  first  are  mileage  class  rates 
for  short  hauls  of  a  few  miles,  while  the  final  15- 
cent  rate  is  what  is  known  as  a  “commodity”  rate. 
It  would  have  cost  less  than  the  first  awful  charge 
to  haul  the  wool  by  wagon  from  one  point  to  the 
other.  We  shall  see  as  we  go  on  with  other  cases 
the  extortionate  charges  which  Western  shippers 
have  to  meet,  and  how  powerless  they  would  be  in 
case  there  was  no  appeal  to  the  Commission.  One  of 
the  hardest  problems  the  Commission  has  to  solve  is 
what  is  a  reasonable  rate.  Shall  it  be  measured  by  the 
cost  of  the  service,  the  value  of  the  service,  value  of 
the  article  carried,  or  the  difference  in  value  of  the 
article  between  the  point  of  shipment  and  the  place 
of  sale?  This  last  is  often  called  “What  the  traffic 
will  bear,”  and  out  of  this  has  grown  the  famous 
railroad  phrase,  “all  the  traffic  ivill  bear.”  Where 
there  is  no  competition  and  no  restraint  that  is  just 
about  what  the  carriers  will  take. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

Divorce  the  principal  institute  workers  from  their 
side  lines;  that  is,  let  them  make  it  their  business.  I 
believe  the  main  institute  workers  ought  to  be  hired 
by  the  year.  Outside  of  institute  season  they  should 
be  employed  in  experimental  work,  carried  on  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points  throughout  the  State  under  the  guidance 
of  the  two  experiment  stations.  They  should  be  in 
touch  with  all  the  experiments  carried  on  in  this 
State,  and  should  encourage  such  work,  whether  it  is 
being  done  by  the  stations,  Experimenters’  League  or 
private  individuals.  They  should  visit  all  farming 
sections  in  the  State;  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
problems  that  baffle  some,  and  actually  see,  not  hear 
about,  the  way  others  have  worked  out  these  same 
problems.  Why  not  give  some  attention  to  farm 
mechanics?  I  am  told  some  experiment  stations  have 
a  multitude  of  notes  as  to  the  draft  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  but  for  some  reason  do  not  publish. 
Possibly  some  instruction  might  advantageously  be 
given  as  to  the  marketing  end  of  the  farmer’s  work; 
methods  employed  in  various  places ;  inspections  at 
various  markets,  etc.  Such  methods  would  not  only 
round  out  and  increase  the  ability  of  the  institute 
worker,  but  would  greatly  extend  the  influence  of  the 
experiment  stations  and  benefit  agriculture  generally. 
It  is  not  how  many  fair  institutes  we  can  have,  but 
how  many  good  ones,  and  we  can’t  have  these  su¬ 
perior  ones  without  superior  men. 

Seneca,  N.  Y.  frank  e.  rupert. 

What  change  would  I  make  in  the  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes?  Well,  the  first  thing  would  be  to  cut  out  the 
educational  department;  they  use  up  about  one-fifth 
of  the  time  of  the  institute  trying  to  get  the  people 
interested  in  the  rural  schools.  We  used  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  .in  the  schools,  when  we  managed  them,  and 
they  were  a  success  in  those  days,  but  since  control 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  people,  interest  has 
ceased,  and  the  schools  are  surely  a  failure  under  the 
present  system.  The  department  has  two  weeks  of 
teachers’  institutes  in  Delaware  County  at  a  cost  of 
about  $6,000  to  the  taxpayer,  and  that  ought  to  be 
sufficient,  without  infringing  on  the  farmers’  time  of 
one  or  two  days  at  farmers’  institute.  In  second 
place,  I  would  not  hold  the  institute  at  the  same 
place  each  year,  but  give  other  localities  a  chance  to 
learn.  e.  e.  stebbins. 

East  Meredith,  N.  Y. 

You  ask  does  the  farmers’  institute  pay.  I  say,  yes, 
but  cannot  we  do  better?  My  observation  is  that  the 
farmer  has  derived  great  benefit  from  the  lectures, 
especially  when  delivered  by  men  of  practical  expe¬ 
rience.  We  want  practice  in  farming,  not  theory. 
Sometimes  a  man  will  advance  a  theory  that  does 
not  prove  practical,  and  then  he  is  classed  as  dis¬ 
honest,  when  it  is  merely  a  case  of  inexperience. 
Our  State  cannot  do  too  much  for  the  education  of 
the  farmer,  and  while  the  institute  is  all  right,  I 
again  ask,  cannot  we  do  better  ?  Suppose  our  State 
should  enlarge  its  educational  work  by  sending  rep¬ 
resentatives  into  different  sections  of  the  State  to  di¬ 
rect  the  work  on  certain  farms  along  the  line  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  Place  a  man  in  the  dairy 
section,  and  have  hyn  go  from  farm  to  farm ;  show 
them  how  to  feed,  or  better  still,  rent  a  farm  and  give 
a  practical  test,  so  that  all  in  that  section  can  ob¬ 
serve.  The  same  in  the  fruit  or  potato  district.  In 
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some  sections  every  class  of  experiment  could  be 
carried  on  on  the  same  farm.  This  is  a  theory,  and 
may  be  wrong,  but  all  practical  things  must  spring 
from  theory,  and  then  be  tested.  This  might  be 
found  wanting.  At  least,  give  the  farmer  all  the 
education  you  can.  We  need  it.  M.  R.  shaver. 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

The  farm  institutes  are  a  good  deal  of  a  farce. 
The  real  farmers  hardly  know  they  occur.  The  at¬ 
tendance  is  nine-tenths  town  people.  The  farmer 
needs  protection  much  more  than  he  needs  instruc¬ 
tion.  As  a  rule  they  know  now  much  more  than 
they  can  put  in  practice.  Our  most  successful  farm¬ 
ers  are  those  who  commenced  as  farm  hands,  work¬ 
ing  by  the  month  for  some  years  before  going  in 
business  for  themselves.  Many  such  have  purchased 
and  paid  for  good  farms.  These  smile  when  the  in¬ 
stitute  is  mentioned  in  their  hearing.  The  farmers 
who  are  interested  in  the  institutes  are  mostly  those 
who  are  farmers  only  because  hey  have  failed  to  be 
anything  else;  joy  farmers  and  mollycoddles  mostly. 

Slate  Hill,  N.  Y.  samuel  decker. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CHEAP  LANDS. 
The  Need  of  Lime. 

Part  III. 

The  next  step  after  thorough  drainage,  in  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  most  of  our  cheap  lands,  is  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  lime.  We  are  just  beginning  to  wake  up 
to  the  importance  of  the  functions  which  lime  per¬ 
forms  in  our  soils,  and  the  deficiency  of  this  ele¬ 
ment.  The  old  and  generally  accepted  saying  that 
“a  lime  soil  is  a  rich  soil,”  admits  of  the  corollary 
that  a  soil  deficient  in  lime  is  a  poor  soil.  Hil- 
gard  says  that  lime  is  a  dominant  factor  in  produc¬ 
tion,  for  “In  general  we  find  that  lower  percentages 
of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  are  ade¬ 
quate,  when  a  large  proportion  of  lime  carbonate  is 
present.”  In  speaking  of  the  character  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  the  same  writer  says:  “It  appears  that  the 
change  of  vegetation  from  walnut  and  hickory  (good 
soil  trees)  to  the  short-leaved  pine  (poor  soil  tree) 
bears  no  visible  relation  to  the  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  of  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  but  is  plainly 
governed  mainly  by  the  amount  of  lime  present. 
We  are  surely  coming  to  a  large  and  general  use  of 
lime  on  the  non-calcareous  (non-limestone)  forma¬ 
tions  of  our  country,  and  the  sooner  we  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  facts  concerning  its  use,  and  get 
in  line  with  advanced  practices,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  our  farms  and  our  pocketbooks. 

LIME  AS  A  PLANT  FOOD — We  have  been  taught 
that  lime  is  not  a  fertilizer;  that,  although  it  is  one 
of  the  essentials  of  plant  growth,  just  as  much  as 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  or  potash,  there  is  usually 
enough  of  it  in  every  ,so:l  to  supply  the  require¬ 
ments  of  our  crops,  and  that  where  it  is  needed  at 
all,  it  is  as  a  “corrective.”  In  this  connection  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  crops  that  require  the 
largest  amount  of  lime — such  as  clover,  Alfalfa,  etc., 
are  the  first  to  fail  on  our  non-calcareous  soils,  and 
that  these  are  the  crops  most  benefited  by  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  lime.  When  we  consider  that  it  is  the  most 
soluble  of  our  soil  constituents,  and  that  many  soils 
derived  from  limestone  containing  90  per  cent  and 
over  of  carbonate  of  lime,  have,  through  the  wash 
of  ages,  been  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent 
of  this  material,  when  we  think  that  the  Mississippi 
annually  carries  70,000,000  tons  of  dissolved  carbonate 
of  lime  and  magnesia  into  the  sea,  we  may  the  more 
readily  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have  possibly 
come  -to  the  time  when  we  must  replenish  the  stock 
of  lime  in  our  non-calcareous  soils.  Lime  added  to  a 
heavy  clay  has  the  effect  of  loosening  it,  and  render¬ 
ing  it  more  friable.  A  simple  experiment  will  il¬ 
lustrate  this  effect.  If  from  a  lump  of  plastic  clay 
a  mud  ball  is  made  and  allowed  to  dry,  it  will  be¬ 
come  almost  as  hard  as  stone.  If  to  another  similar 
ball  a  small  quantity  (one  per  cent)  of  caustic  lime  be 
added,  it  will  be  observed  at  once  that  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  stickiness,  and  when  dried  will  readily 
crumble.  Of  course  one  per  cent  is  an  excessive  ap¬ 
plication  for  field  practice,  but  a  beneficial  effect  is 
distinctly  noticeable  after  an  application  of  one  ton 
per  acre.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  en¬ 
tire  benefit  derived  from  liming  is  due  to  its  physi¬ 
cal  effect  upon  the  soil. 

LIME  CORRECTS  ACIDITY.— This  is  a  subject 
surrounded  with  a  degree  of  mystery.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  soils  which  bear  the  characteristic  sour 
vegetation  (sedges,  rushes,  sorrel,  etc.),  and  give  an 
acid  reaction  to  the  litmus  paper  test,  are  unprofitable. 
Yet  recent  experiments  seem  to  show  that  their 
failure  to  grow  clover,  and  the  more  profitable 
grasses,  is  not  due  to  the  amount  of  acid  in  the 
soil,  but  to  other  conditions,  which  are  unfriendly 
to  these  crops.  Possibly  it.  is  due  to  a  lack  of  bac¬ 
terial  activity  in  these  soils,  Hilgard  says:  The 
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conditions  under  which  these  bacteria  can  act  are 
quite  definite,  in  that  *  *  *  *  there  must  be 

present  a  base  (or  its  carbonate)  with  which  the 
acids  formed  by  oxidation  may  immediately  unite. 
In  an  acid  medium  (“sour”  soils)  nitrification 
promptly  ceases;  as  it  does  also  whenever  the  amount 
of  base  present  has  been  fully  neutralized.”  Lime 
and  magnesia  have  been  shown  to  be  the  best  bases 
to  use  for  this  purpose.  Director  Thorne,  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  recently  told  the  writer 
that  in  the  examination  of  soil  treated  with  lime 
they  had  found  the  bacteria  clustered  about  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  minute  particles  of  lime  carbonate, 
showing  that  they  were  in  need  of  the  lime.  Lime 
is  a  powerful  chemical  reagent,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  its  introduction  into  a  body  so  chemically  com¬ 
plex  as  a  fertile  soil  should  produce  various  and 
surprising  changes.  There  arc  certain  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  in  our  soils  containing  potash,  and  others  con¬ 
taining  phosphorus,  that  are  broken  down  by  lime, 
the  lime,  as  it  were,  pushing  out  the  pota-sh  and 
phosphorus,  and  taking  t  heir  places  in  the  com¬ 
pounds.  In  the  report  of  a  certain  set  of  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
Station,  it  is  stated  that  “Liming  was  in  all  cases  fol¬ 
lowed  by  increased  availability  of  the  potash,  some¬ 
times  to  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  original  amount 
available,”  and  “a  similar  increase  in  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  occurred  in  all  but  one  soil.”  Hilgard, 
in  speaking  of  the  cotton  soils  of  the  Southern 
States,  says  that  0.1  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble 
in  strong  acids,  with  a  fair  supply  of  lime,  secures  a 
fair  productiveness  for  eight  to  fifteen  years,  but 
with  a  deficiency  of  lime,  0.2  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  required  to  produce  the  same  result. 

F.  L.  ALLEN. 


BARLEY  AS  A  SECOND  CROP. 

Although  we  are  commanded  not  to  covet  any¬ 
thing  that  is  our  neighbor’s,  I  could  never  help 
being  a  little  envious  of  the  Hope  Farm  man  and 
others  who  live  in  those  favored  regions  where 
Crimson  clover  solves  the  cover  crop  and  nitrogen 
problems.  Having  each  year  about  20  acres  left 
bare  in  late  July  and  early  August  by  the  removal 
of  early  potatoes  and  string  beans,  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  if  we  could  occupy  the  land  with  some 
quick-growing  legume  which  would  prevent  loss 
of  plant  food  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  and  forage  for  the  stock.  But  one  trial 
of  Crimson  clover  convinced  me  that  this  was  not 
for  us.  Little  growth  was  made  in  the  Fall,  and  not 
a  single  plant  survived  the  Winter.  For  some  time 
we  sowed  millet  after  the  removal  of  the  bean  and 
potato  crops,  but  favorable  weather  was  required  to 
get  a  good  stand,  and  the  first  frost  ended  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  Taken  one  year  with  an¬ 
other  in  our  latitude  late-sown  millet  was  too  un¬ 
certain  to  warrant  the  expense  of  seeding. 

Last  year,  however,  we  tried  a  few  acres  of  bar¬ 
ley,  and  with  such  good  success  that  I  believe  this 
to  be  the  best  second  crop  we  can  use  for  our 
conditions.  August  1  a  two-acre  field  from  which 
a  crop  of  string  beans  had  been  removed  was  sown 
to  barley.  The  land  was  fitted  with  the  disk  har¬ 
rows,  about  two  bushels  of  barley  sown  per  acre, 
the  land  disked  again  and  then  leveled  down.  A 
very  severe  drought  was  experienced,  making  the 
conditions  of  growth  very  unfavorable  throughout 
the  entire  growing  period.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
estimated  that  this  field,  cut  about  October  L 
yielded  fully  a  ton  of  field-cured  barley  hay  per 
acre.  Another  field,  sown  August  15,  and  cut  the 
last  of  October,  yielded  about  the  same.  In  both 
cases  heads  were  well  formed,  but  there  was  no 
filling  of  the  kernels.  Before  the  late-sown  field 
was  cut  there  were  several  frosts,  which  froze  the 
ground  quite  hard,  but  this  seemed  not  to  injure 
the  barley  in  the  least.  Some  difficulty  was  expe¬ 
rienced  in  curing  the  hay  in  late  October,  because 
of  the  cool  weather,  and  great  pains  should  be  taken 
to  get  the  hay  as  dry  as  possible  before  storing 
large  quantities  in  a  mow.  In  order  to  satisfy  myself 
as  to  the  value  of  barley  hay  for  feeding,  I  kept 
some  until  midwinter,  when  most  of  our  cows  were 
in  full  flow  and  doing  their  best.  We  substituted 
barley  hay  for  the  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  which 
we  had  been  using  in  our  ration,  and  our  records 
show  that  the  cows  did  equally  as  well. 

In  more  favorable  seasons  it  would  probably  be 
possible  to  get  much  larger  yields  of  barley  hay  on 
good  land  than  we  obtained  in  1908,  but  the  crop 
we  obtained  paid  a  good  profit,  besides  furnishing 
a  crop  to  occupy  the  land,  which  would  have  been 
bare  during  a  long  period.  Barley,  of  course,  does 
not  gather  nitrogen  as  does  Crimson  clover,  but  it 
locks  up  the  soluble  nitrates  which  are  formed  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  weather,  and  prevents  their  wastage  by 
leaching  in  the  Fall  and  Winter.  If  the  barley  hay 
is  fed  to  stock  and  the  manure  carefully  saved  and 
returned  to  the  soil  there  is  in  the  end  a  decided 
gain.  For  us  in  the  North,  I  believe  barley  is  a  val¬ 
uable  second  crop  for  sowing  up  to  August  15. 
After  that  Winter  rye  may  be  sown,  and  a  crop  of 
rye  hay  be  obtained  by  June  1  the  next  year.  It  is 
surely  sound  business  policy  to  keep  something  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  land.  e.  s.  brigham. 

Vermont. 
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FARMING  OLD  LAND  IN  KENTUCKY. 

I  have  in  my  possession  about  400  acres  of  old  rolling 
land,  so-called  worn-out  laud.  The  land  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  "lying  out"  for  the  last  10  years,  only  small  patches 
having  been  cultivated,  and  that  in  corn  with  the  use  of 
no  fertilizer  or  manures  and  by  the  crudest  of  methods. 
Last  year  I  cleaned  up  40  acres  of  that  which  lay  the 
best  and  had  the  fewest  gullies  washed  in  it:  plowed 
down  the  gullies  and  put  a  little  stable  manure  on  these 
places.  T  turned  under  a  tolerably  good  Japanese  clover 
sod,  and  cultivated  in  corn.  I  then  began  reading  Tim 
It.  N.-Y.  and  am  interested  In  your  plan  of  sowing  Crimson 
clover  and  turnips  iu  the  corn.  I  cleaned  up  40  acres 
more  this  Spring  for  corn,  and  am  just  sowing  the  last, 
of  my  last  year’s  corn  land  in  Whippoorwill  peas  to  cut 
and  follow  with  wheat,  and  would  like  to  sow  Crimson 
dover  and  turnips  in  this  year's  corn.  My  land  shows  a 
slight  acid  reaction  by  the  litmus  paper  test,  yet  grows 
Japanese  clover  luxuriantly.  Would  it  be  necessary  to 
lime  the  40  acres  now  in  corn  to  grow  Crimson  clover? 
Would  my  land  now  in  peas  require  a  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  large  quantities  of  nitrates,  or  would 
phosphoric  acid  alone  be  sufficient ;  that  is,  ground  rock 
phosphate  treated  with  sulphuric  acid?  I  have  learned 
from  our  State  agricultural  bulletins  that  most  of  our 
clay  lands  contain  sufficient  potash  for  an  ordinary  crop 
unless  they  have  been  heavily  cropped  with  tobacco.  My 
land  is  common  yellow  clay  with  a  hardpan  base  about 
two  to  four  feet  from  the  surface:  it  is  not  the  rich  red 
limestone  clay  we  have  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  that 
is  very  rich.  My  land  has  not  been  cropped  in  to¬ 
bacco  in  over  15  years.  How  would  you  put  in  the  wheat 
after  the  peas,  sow  how  much  wheat,  use  how  much 
fertilizer  of  what  kind?  The  land  is  tolerably  thin,  is 
possibly  lacking  somewhat  in  humus,  and  made  only  an 
average  of  25  bushels  of  corn  last  year  per  acre.  I'lease 
recommend  some  brand  of  fertilizer,  or  some  reliable  com¬ 
pany  near  me,  as  T  have  never  bought  any  fertilizer,  and 
no  one  near  mo  uses  it.  I  am  three  miles  from  Smith- 
land,  which  is  located  on  the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  is  12  miles  above  Paducah.  If 
my  land  must  have  lime  to  grow  Crimson  clover,  is  it  too 
late  to  apply  ground  limestone  at  $2  per  ton?  >r.  d. 

Livingston  Co.,  K.v. 

\\  hat  your  land  needs  is  evidently  good,  deep  plow¬ 
ing  or  subsoiling.  It  is  not  always  well  to  plow  loose 
soil  into  the  gullies  to  be  washed  out 
again.  I  have  found  that  the  best  way 
to  cure  gullies  is  to  plow  the  land  well 
and  run  a  subsoiler  after  the  breaking 
plow,  so  as  to  make  a  deep,  loose  bed 
for  the  water  to  sink  into,  and  leave 
a  hard  rim  next  the  gully  to  keep  the 
water  out.  Then  make  dams  at  inter¬ 
vals  in  the  gully  by  driving  stakes 
across  and  packing  sods  above  so  that 
the  silt  will  collect  and  gradually  fill 
the  gully.  If  straw  is  plentiful  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  cover  the  gullies  and  galled 
places  with  straw  left  to  decay  there. 

Then  you  should  plan,  as  you  get  the 
land  cleared  up  by  degrees,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  over 
the  whole  area.  Land  of  that  character 
that  will  make  only  25  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  is  evidently  lacking  in  humus 
and  plant  food,  too.  Rut  just  what  it 
lacks  no  one  can  find  out  but  the  man 
who  cultivates  it,  and  he  can  find  out  by 
experimenting  with  the  various  carriers  of  plant  food 
alone  and  in  combination,  applying  to  one  plot  only 
phosphoric  acid,  to  another  only  potash,  to  another 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  combined,  then  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  potash,  and  then  all 
three  iu  proper  proportion.  Your  land  may  have  a 
large  store  of  potash,  but  generally  in  clay  soils  it  is  in 
a  very  insoluble  condition,  and  it  was  found  by  the 
Indiana  Station  that  on  clay  soils  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  which  were  rich  in  insoluble  potash,  it 
paid  to  use  some  potpsh  salts.  But  you  may  be  assured 
that  the  main  deficiency  in  your  soil  is  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  you  can  get  by  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops,  in  which  the  legumes  come  in 
frequently  in  the  shape  of  peas  and  clover,  but  the 
land  was  called  worn  out,  I  believe,  mainly  because 
the  crops  grown  and  the  animals  raised  have  taken 
the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil.  In  sowing  the 
peas  I  would  have  applied  to  part  of  the  land  at 
least  300  pounds  of  dissolved  rock  phosphate  and  25 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  on  the  remainder 
only  the  acid  phosphate,  and  in  this  way  you  could 
have  formed  some  notion  as  to  the  value  of  potash 
on  the  land.  The  peas  can  get  all  the  nitrogen  they 
need  from  the  air,  and  will  accumulate  it  in  the  soil 
through  the  decay  of  their  roots  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  manure  made  from  feeding  the  hay. 

I  he  1  ennessee  phosphate  rock  pulverized  and  sold 
as  floats”  can  be  used  profitably  by  mixing  it  with 
stable  manure  at  rate  of  100  pounds  to  each  ton  of 
manure,  but  this  pulverized  rock  will  be  very  slow 
in  giving  result's  if  applied  to  soil  deficient  in  humus. 

I  he  main  thing  in  the  improvement  of  any  old  land 
is  to  make  a  rotation  of  crops  thcit  will  tend  to  re¬ 
store  the  humus  that  has  been  wasted  from  the  soil 
tn  the  past,  to  bring  back  the  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  it  when  it  was  newly  cleared  from  the 
forest,  for  it  was  the  abundance  of  this  vegetable 


decay  that  made  it  productive  when  new,  and  it 
was  the  failure  to  maintain  this  new  ground  con- 
d'tion  through  rotative  cropping  that  made  it  poor. 
Commercial  or  chemical  fertilizers  are  useful  if 
properly  used  to  increase  the  production  of  the  legume 
crops,  but  a  dependence  on  anyone’s  “brand”  to  get 
crops  for  sale  from  the  land  will  inevitably  lead  to 
poverty  of  soil  and  farmer,  too.  I  would  never  use 
any  company’s  brand  of  complete  fertilizer,  but 
would  buy  only  such  as  I  need,  and  if  any  mix¬ 
ture  is  to  be  made  I  would  mix  it  myself. 

For  the  past  40  years  I  have  been  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  the  grain  farmers  and  the  cotton  farmers  that 
no  Southern  farmer  who  farms  right  and  grows 
plenty  of  peas  and  clover  and  feeds  them  to  his  stock, 
saving  the  manure  carefully  and  returning  it  to  the 
fields  in  succession,  ever  needs  to  buy  an  ounce  of 
nitrogen  in  any  form.  Many  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  wheat  growers  in  this  State  have  adopted  this 
idea,  and  have  used  no  nitrogen  in  a  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  more  than  20  years,  while  their  crops 
have  regularly  increased.  If  the  land  has  been 
properly  plowed  for  your  Whippoorwill  peas,  I 
would  mow  them  as  soon  as  the  pods  approach 
maturity  and  make  them  into  hay,  curing  this 
mainly  in  cocks  and  in  the  barn.  I  would  not 
replow  the  land  for  wheat,  but  would  simply  disk 
the  surface  shallowly,  going  over  it  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  surface  as  fine  as  possible,  rolling 
and  disking  till  the  clods  are  fined,  knowing  that 
the  finer  the  surface  is  made  and  the.  more  the  un¬ 
der  soil  is  compacted  the  better  chance  for  wheat. 
Late  plowing  for  wheat  is  not  advisable,  and  the 
breaking  for  the  sowing  of  the  peas  should  be 
deep  and  thorough  and  then  let  the  soil  settle.  Then 
I  would  drill  the  wheat  at  rate  of  six  pecks  per  acre 
on  thin  land,  or  five  pecks  as  the  land  grows 
stronger,  for  it  will  tiller  thicker  on  strong  land. 


Sow  after  the  first  slight  white  frost  in  order  to 
have  a  better  chance  of  avoiding  the  Fall  Hessian 
fly,  which  is  apt  to  get  into  early-sown  wheat.  I 
would  use  on  the  wheat  400  pounds  per  acre  of  the 
dissolved  acid  phosphate  only. 

In  your  locality  I  would  try  finally  to  get  the 
land  into  a  four-year  rotation,  say  corn  on  a  turned 
sod,  on  which  all  the  manure  made  has  been  spread 
during  Fall  and  Winter.  Cut  the  corn  and  cure 
in  shocks  and  then  disk  the  stubble  well  and  fine  and 
seed  to  wheat.  Plow  the  wheat  stubble  after  har¬ 
vest  thoroughly  and  sow  cow  peas  for  hay.  Disk 
the  pea  stubble  and  sow  wheat  again,  applying  to 
both  crops  of  wheat  the  400  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  Seed  clover  on  this  wheat  in  the  Spring. 
After  the  ragweeds  start  on  the  stubble,  mow  the 
stubble  over.  Let  the  clover  stand  one  year,  mowing 
it  once  and  pasturing  the  second  growth  with 
horned  cattle.  Then  get  out  on  the  clover  during 
the  Winter  all  the  manure  made  from  feeding  the 
pea  hay  and  corn  stover  and  plant  to  corn  again. 
Peas  may  be  sown  among  the  corn  at  last  working, 
and  mown  off  after  the  corn  is  cut.  Or  yog  can  sow 
Crimson  clover  among  part  of  the  corn  and  use  that 
part  for  a  potato  crop  the  next  Spring,  or  for  to¬ 
bacco  if  you  propose  to  grow  it.  But  in  your  sec¬ 
tion  I  would  depend  mainly  on  the  old  Medium 
Red  clover.  Use  lime  once  in  the  rotation,  harrow¬ 
ing  it  in  well  after  the  land  is  broken  for  corn; 
apply  25  bushels  of  freshly  slaked  lime,  or  if  you 
wish  to  try  the  pulverized  lime  rock  apply  at  least 
a  ton  per  acre.  I  prefer  water-soaked  burnt  lime 
for  this  use  myself.  w.  f.  massey. 

Maryland. 

About  150  years  ago  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
the  host  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Indians  was  to  give  them 
access  to  unlimited  free  rum  !  A  sure  way  that  to  get 
rid  of  either  red  men  or  white  men. 


BUYING  A  CHEAP  FARM. 

In  considering  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  selecting  from  the  many  that  are  for  sale  in 
our  Southern  and  Central  New  York  dairy  section, 
many  questions  arise.  The  sort  of  farm  for  one 
to  select  depends  much  upon  circumstances.  Among 
other  farms  that  might  be  named  is  one  of  200  acres 
that  is  offered,  I  think,  for  $2,500.  Perhaps  less 
would  bin  it.  It  is  well  watered,  a  very  good  dairy 
farm.  It  is  situated  some  four  miles  from  one  vil¬ 
lage,  and  about  five  miles  from  the  next.  Roads 
out  are  comparatively  level,  and  are  pretty  good  dirt 
roads.  School  is  near  at  hand,  and  is  about  such  as 
the  inhabitants  make  it.  Sometimes  it  is  good,  and  at 
other  times  indifferent.  When  it  is  good,  it  is  better 
than  the  town  school,  especally  for  young  pupils.  The 
farm  is  within  driving  distance  of  a  good  town 
school,  however.  This  farm  has  not  been  fixed  up 
very  much.  It  will  keep  20  or  more  cows  as  it  is, 
and  that  is  all  the  present  owner  cares  to  keep.  The 
buildings  are  fair,  and  perhaps  for  the  most  part  one 
can  make  as  much  profit  with  them  as  with  those 
that  cost  more  money.  Iir  short,  it  is  a  place  where 
two  men.  with  good  cows,  can  get  an  income  of 
$1,500  or  more.  Poultry  may  also  be.  kept,  and  thus 
increase  the  income  very  materially.  The  outgo  need 
not  be  heavy,  except  for  grain  feeds.  These  might 
partly  be  grown,  and  two  able-bodied  men  could  take 
care  of  quite  a  lot  of  stuff,  such  as  corn,  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  potatoes,  all  of  which  wo.uld  be  profitable. 

Take  another  farm,  situated  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  one  just  mentioned,  but  only  a  mile  or  so 
from  town.  The.  mowing  and  tillable  lands  are 
mostly  level,  while  the  pasture  is  hillside.  This  farm 
is  probably  in  as  good  a  state  of  cultivation  as  any  in 
the  vicinity,  and  is  perhaps  in  the  best  condition  of 
any  that  are  offered  for  sale.  While  there  are  only 
110  acres  in  the  farm,  it  is  capable  of  carrying,  under 
its  present  condition  more  stock  than 
the  larger  one  previously  mentioned, 
and  I  doubt  if  any  more  labor,  perhaps 
not  as  much,  would  be  required  to 
maintain  the  farm  and  stock.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  income  froln  this  farm  would 
be  somewhat  greater  than  from  the 
other.  The  buildings  are  very  good, 
and  as  a  residence  it  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  community.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  price  at  which  this  farm  may  be 
purchased,  but  I  suppose  it  to  be  about 
$<3,000.  Possibly  the  cost  might  be 
nearly  three  times  that  of  the  farm  first 
mentioned.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  which  is  the  better  farm  to  pur- 
.  chase?  In  case  a  man  has  money  to 
pay  down  for  a  farm,  or  even  if  he  has 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  second  farm  might 
be  the  better  one  to  buy.  This  would 
seem  to  be  especially  true  if  a  person  de¬ 
sired  a  place  particularly  for  a  home,  and 
where  educational  and  social  advantages  were  of 
first  importance.  It  might  be  remarked  in  pass¬ 
ing,  however,  that  there  is  but  small  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  the  usual  village  school  as  a  place  to  fit 
young  persons  for  farm  life,  unless  there  has 
been  a  good  grounding  previously  at  the  home  and 
in  the  rural  school.  The  tendency  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  school  is  directly  away  from  the  farm.  Re¬ 
turning  to  these  farms,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  man  may  not  buy  a  six  thousand  dollar  farm,  run 
iu  debt  for  it  mainly  or  entirely,  and  finally  win  out 
in  paying  for  it,  as  has  been  done  by  others.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  one  could  more  readily  pay 
for  the  cheaper  farm  and  could,  in  that  way,  acquire 
a  somewhat  larger  property  in  the  course  of  time. 
He  could  improve  it  more,  at  least,  although  he 
could  probably  never  bring  it  to  the  point  where  it 
would  be  worth  as  much  by  the  acre  as  the  other 
farm,  granting  the  same  state  of  cultivation.  The 
cheaper  farm  means  more  labor  and  greater  isola¬ 
tion,  but  it  might  mean  quite  as  much  comfort  and 
security.  That  would,  in  many  cases,  depend  upon 
the  capital  that  is  ready  for  investment.  In  either 
case  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  buildings  for  very 
much  less  than  the  farm  would  cost.  The  buildings 
on  the  larger  farm  would  most  certainly  cost  all  that 
is  asked  for  the  farm.  h.  h.  lyon. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  X.-Y. — The  picture  at  Fig.  425  shows  a  scene  in 
the  section  which  Mr.  Lyon  describes.  There  arc  not 
many  oxen  in  that  country.  The  picture  shown  was 
taken  during  a  time  (tf  severe  drought,  when  the 
water  was  scarce  and  people  went  to  the  unfailing 
spring  for  a  supply. 

Planting  crops  “in  the  moon.”  The  latest  claim  lw 
the  advocate  of  this  scheme  is  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  tested  the  matter.  There  is  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  this  statement. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


HYBRIDIZING  GLADIOLUS. 

C.  S.  F.,  Chicago ,  HI. — I  need  a  little 
advice  concerning  cross-breeding  Gladioli. 
I  have  read  some  of  Prof.  Bailey's  articles 
upon  plant-breeding,  hut  I  wish  to  avoid 
if  possible  the  necessity  of  bagging  the 
flowers  or  of  cutting  off  the  corollas.  I  will 
outline  my  plan  :  I  propose  to  plant  the 
Gladioli  on  a  farm  isolated  from  others 
(more  than  one-half  mile  distant).  I  shall 
use  one  variety  only  for  pollenizers,  and 
plant  say  three  dozen  of  this  variety,  two 
corms  every  other  day  until  all  planted. 
The  several  varieties  to  be  used  as  seed- 
bearers  1  shall  plant  in  a  row  adjacent  to 
the  pollenizers,  but  all  on  one  day  on  the 
date  intermediate  between  the  first  and 
last  planting  ot  the  pollenizers,  thus  se¬ 
curing  a  supply  of  pollen  covering  a  vari¬ 
ation  of  flowering  time  of  the  seed  bearers. 
I  am  ignorant  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
anthers  and  stigmas  mature  at  the  same 
time  in  Gladioli  in  the  same  flowers,  but 
I  would  like  to  delay  the  removal  of  the 
anthers  until  the  flowers  opened  naturally 
instead  of  removing  the  entire  corolla  when 
the  flower  is  in  bud,  as  directed  by  Prof. 
Bailey. 

Ans. — This  plan  of  hybridizing  Glad¬ 
ioli  is  entirely  feasible.  Modern,  large- 
flowered  Gladiolus  blooms  seldom  pol- 
lenizc  themselves;  in  fact,  some  varie¬ 
ties  will  not  pollenize  even  by  bees  and 
other  insects,  as  the  flowers  are  so  large 
that  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  stigma  and  anthers  when  they  en¬ 
ter  and  leave  the  flowers.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  destroy  the  corollas,  or 
even  remove  the  stamens  in  many  va¬ 
rieties.  Of  course,  one  feels  more  se¬ 
cure  in  doing  the  -  latter.  This  should 
be  performed  in  early  morning,  after 
the  flower  naturally  opens.  You  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  securing  pollen 
from  your  pollenizing  varieties  if  you 
do  not  cover  the  spikes  to  protect  them 
from  the  smaller  bees,  as  they  are 
greedy  pollen  eaters,  and  dig  the  im¬ 
mature  pollen  out  of  the  anthers  before 
it  is  ready  for  use.  A  very  practical 
way  is  to  make  some  large  bags  of  very 
fine  netting;  the  ordinary  bobbinet  mesh 
answers  very  well,  and  pin  or  tie  these 
over  the  flowers  in  the  morning  after 
they  have  naturally  opened.  The  pol¬ 
len  will  be  matured  sometimes  before 
noon  on  a  sunshiny  day,  and  may  be 
then  applied  to  the  seed-bearing  plants 
with  the  ball  of  the  finger,  or,  better 
still,  by  holding  the  anthers  in  a  small 
pair  of  tweezers  and  pushing  them  over 
the  stigmas  until  it  is  seen  that  they  are 
well  covered  with  pollen.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  cover  the  flowers  after  pol¬ 
lenizing,  as  the  bees  seem  unable  to 
get  at  the  pollen,  though  they  often  try 
to  do  it.  The  whole  work  is  very  sim¬ 
ple;  100  pollenizations  are  easily  made 
when  suitably  prepared  for.  You  will 
certainly  secure  a  much  larger  quantity 
and  probably  a  better  quality  of  seed 
than  if  you  leave  the  work  to  nature 
unaided.  _ _ 

Care  of  Kevitt  Strawberries. 

S.  D.  G.,  Warren,  Mass. — Would  a 
strawberry  patch  of  one-half  aero  planted 
according  to  your  modification  of  the 
Kevitt  system  (two  feet  by  18  inches)  be 
too  much  for  one  man  to  care  for?  I  wish 
to  begin  preparing  my  ground  now.  What 
would  be  the  best  varieties  for  local  mar¬ 
ket?  _ 

Ans. — It  will  depend  on  how  much 
other  work  you  have  to  do.  Tf  you 
are  growing  the  ordinary  farm  crops 
found  on  a  one-man  farm,  we  think  the 
half-acre  will  prove  too  much  for  you, 
provided  you  expect  to  keep  it  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  You  can  keep  the  run¬ 
ners  cut  off  and  most  of  the  weeds  out, 
and  make  a  fair  showing  on  the  half 
acre,  but  July  and  August  will  give  you 
a  struggle.  If  your  soil  is  strong  and 
reasonably  moist  we  advise  Marshall, 
Chesapeake,  Stevens  Late  and  William 
Belt. 


Cost  of  Alfalfa  Hay. 

K.,  Morris  County,  N.  J. — What  does  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  cost  per  ton  at  New  York  City? 
IJo  horses  and  cows  cat  it  up  clean,  or  do 
they  leave  the  coarse  parts?  In  what 
States  is  the  most  Alfalfa  raised?  What 
do  the  raisers  themselves  get  per  ton? 

Ans. — As  to  Alfalfa  in  New  York 
City,  the  American  Hay  Company  says : 
“We  handle  Alfalfa  at  most  times,  but 
just  at  the  moment  we  have  none  on 
hand,  except  a  small  quantity.  The  Al¬ 
falfa  which  we  have  handled  of  late  has 
sold  from  $18  to  $19  per  ton,  New 
York  rate  of  freight.” 

Not  much  Alfalfa  hay  is  bought  here. 
Cattle  eat  it  clean  when  well  cured. 
Horses  often  leave  the  coarse  stems. 
When  run  through  a  cutter  the  whole 
plant  is  eaten.  The  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  grow  most  of  the  Al¬ 
falfa,  though  its  use  is  growing  rapidly 
in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States. 

Alfalfa  in  Central  New  York. 

On  page  655  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  noticed 
an  inquiry  by  II.  F.  S’,  in  regard  to  sow¬ 
ing  Alfalfa,  which  was  answered  by  our 
neighbor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Genesee 
River,  T.  E.  Martin.  lie  is  probably  just 
as  successful  in  growing  Alfalfa,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  if  II.  F.  S.  will  follow  the 
plan  outlined  by  Mr.  Martin  he  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa  that 
will  produce  abundant  crops.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  many  farmers  will  think  that 
they  can  afford  it.  By  this  plan  one  year's 
use  of  the  land  is  lost;  which,  from  my 
experience  of  12  years  in  growing  Alfalfa, 
is  unnecessary  if  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
prepared  and  fertilized  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Martin,  and  sown  with  a  nurse  crop  (bar¬ 
ley  preferred)  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
the  ground  can  be  properly  fitted.  1  have 
tried  different  methods.  First  I  sowed  the 
Alfalfa  alone,  and  while  it  came  up  nicely, 
the  hot  sun  and  dry  weather  scorched  the 
life  out  of  it  wl  ile  the  plants  were  small. 
Since  then  I  have  sown  with  barley  or 
•oats,  but  find  barley  much  better,  as  oats 
shade  the  plants  too  much  and  retard 
their  growth.  I  sow  with  grass  seeder  be¬ 
hind  grain  drill.  I  have  tried  harrowing 
in  with  smoot hing  harrow,  and  have  tried 
the  weeder,  following  in  either  case  with  a 
roller,  but  have  bad  better  results  by  roll¬ 
ing  immediately  after  the  seeder.  I  sow 
from  15  to  20  pounds  per  acre,  which  is 
as  thick  a  seeding  as  I  want.  I  cut  .30 
acres  this  season  that  averaged  two  good 
loads  per  acre  first  cutting,  10  acres  of 
which  was  new  seeding  last  year.  I  sow 
from  32  to  48  quarts  of  barley  per  acre, 
from  which  I  harvest  30  to  60  bushels, 
besides  getting  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa. 

I  have  never  used  Inoculated  soil,  but  be¬ 
lieve  it  much  safer  to  do  so  on  soil  not 
adapted  to  Alfalfa.  I  have  seen  a  number 
of  excellent  seediugs  that  were  seeded  with 
oats  in  the  town  of  Caledonia,  Livingston 
Co.,  N.  Y.  The  soil  in  that  section  seems 
particulary  adapted  to  Alfalfa  and  is  quite 
easily  started.  I  would  say  to  every  far¬ 
mer.  by  all  means  start  a  field  of  Alfalfa 
at  whatever  expense;  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it.  J.  n.'  mcpherson. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Novelties. — A  .  serious  mistake 
many  farmers  are  making  is  in  jumping 
to  conclusions  whenever  a  novelty  in  cereal 
grains  is  being  introduced  without  testing 
the  new  thing  in  a  small  way,  which  can 
be  done  so  simpy  and  easily.  A  few  years 
ago  the  writer  sent  for  a  lot  of  seed  corn 
of  a  highly  praised  strain,  and  planted 
most  of  land  to  it.  While  it  may  have 
possessed  qualities  worthy  of  praise,  yet 
it  proved  of  no  value  for  my  soil  and 
climate.  Next  I  sent  for  wheat,  raised 
seed  and  discarded  a  variety  that  is  adapted 
to  our  lands  and  got  left  again.  I  have 
changed  my  plan  and  now  send  for  sam¬ 
ple  quantities  which  any  seedsman  will 
send  for  a  reasonable  amount  to  pay  him 
for  his  trouble,  seed  and  postage.  I  keep 
the  old  strains  until  by  these  tests  I  find 
something  superior  to  them,  and  in  this 
way  save  much  annoyance  and  loss.  An¬ 
other  mistake  I  formerly  made,  and  which 
was  rectified  mainly  through  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press,  was  ignoring  the  fact  that  no 
matter  how  well  our  soil  is  supplied  with 
plant  food,  without  proper  drainage  com¬ 
plete  success  is  not  to  he  looked  for. 
Humus,  plant  food,  drainage,  tillage  and 
seed  must  co-operate.  g.  w. 

Missouri.  _ 

Said  the  doctor  to  a  local  angler  who 
was  suffering  from  typhoid :  “This  is 
probably  caused  by  some  water  you 
have  drunk.  When  did  you  take  some 
last?”  The  Patient  (after  racking  his 
memory)  :  “About  three  years  ago,  I 
think.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 
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Shipping  Wheat  West? 

Yes,  It  Has  Been  Done  This  Summer 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 


(Standard  For  Over  Fifty  Years) 


Are  Making  This  Possible. 

You  Should  Use  Them  For  Your  Own  Fall  Seeding' 

Send  for  “  Shipping' Wheat  West.”  Free  if 
you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  COE  -  MORTIMER  COMPANY 

24-26  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 


“I  HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 

that  1  cannot  afford  to  mark  my  fruit  with  Bordeaux."  says  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  a  grower  of  fancy 
apples  I  have  less  scale  and  finer  foliage  than  ever  before."  REASON  :  Five  years  consecutive  use  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

cheaper,  more  effective  and  easier  to  apply  than  Lime-Sulphur.  Send  for  Tioolclet,  Orchard  Insurance, 

nniPCQ  ■  I"  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon 
rnlULO  ■  cans,  SO.  00  ;  5  gallon  cans,  S3. 25  ;  1  gallon  cans,  SI.  00. 

if  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “  CARBOLEIXE  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anyth  inf?  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MEG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITYr. 
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CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 


I 


DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 


1 


WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD.  I)  i-'  made  especia  y  _ „ , . •  . ... : n 

work.  It  will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent,  ihis  machine  will 
cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut 
15  acres  in  a  day.  It  is  drawn  by  two  med- 
horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of 


lum 


earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be  set  to 
move  the  earth  bnt  little,  or  at  so 
great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the 
earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line 
^  of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface 

trne.  All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  half  lap. 

The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses 
Necks,  and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

We  miike  120  sizes  ami  styles  of  IMsk  Harrows. 

Every  machine  fully  warranted.  Entire  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  KKKE  Hook  let  with  full  particular#. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

839  Main  St.,  HICCANUM,  CONN. _ 


BIG 

CROPS 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


rnn  Dll  DC  WATER  Use  slate  spring  boxes,  well 
run  lUnC  YYHlLil  curbs  and  covers,  cistern 
linings,  house  tanks  and  roofs.  It’s  a  good  time 
now  to  fix  the  water  supply. 

Fnf  Ploan  Uillf  and  an  odorless  dairy  room,  use 
TUI  OICull  lYlllh  slate  shelves,  walls  and  floor 
tile.  Slate  is  non-absorbent:  acid,  alkali  and 
grease-proof;  absolutely  sanitary:  specified  for 
hospitals,  sanitariums  and  places  where  perishable 
articles  are  kept.  Prices  and  suggestions  fur¬ 
nished  on  application. 

NO  GERMS  in  our- Sanitary  Moulding  Board  for 
clean  bread.  One  thing  less  to  scrub.  Send  $2  today. 
Koval  Standard  Slate  Co.,  Poultney,  Vt. 

CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Great 
labor  saver.  Carries  to  the  shock.  No  twine.  Worked 
by  1,  2  or  3  men.  We  also  manufacture  Stump 
Pullers  and  Tile  Ditchers.  Write  for  catalog. 

H.  L.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Box  11,  Westerville,  Ohio. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  sic i:ds  sold 

direct  to  the  fanner.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

SEND  tor  Circular  to  originator  of  Jones’  Winter 
Wheats,  which  are  leaders  wherever  known. 
A  NEW  ONE  FOR  1909.  Address  JONES, 
THE  WHEAT  GROWER,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

HC|  CQY— BEST  VARIETIES.  Full  count  of 
UCI.Cn  I  heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H.  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  Penna. 


of  sun-touched  early  apples 


Fultz  Wheat...  oNE 

Best  Milling  Variety.  Good  Yielder. 

Sure  Cropper. 

Our  crop  pure  and  carefully  prepared  for  sowing. 

Also  Poole.  Mammoth  White  Rye,  New  Crop 
Timothy.  Write  for  samples,  circulars,  prices. 

The  0.  C.  Shepard  Co.,  9E  St.,  Medina,  Ohio.  Q 


The  Big  Crop 

closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  r 

per  bushel.  E.  RIGG«  Jr,,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Quart  of  Strawberries  Plant1 'll)  10 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KLIVITT,  Athenin,  N.  J. 


CAD  cm  E— CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  Ki.00 
rUn  OflLL  bushel.  COW-HORN  TURNIP 
8EED.  40c.  pound 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware 

ORN  TIE— Cheap,  quick,  reliable.  $1.50  per 
hundred.  RELIABLE  TIE  CO.. Chadwicks,  N.Y. 


SEED  WHEAT.  Monarch 


400  acres.  Grown  especially  for  seed  purposes  in  ! 
the  wheat  belt  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Return 
of  seed  allowed  and  money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  The  best  varieties  smooth  and  bearded. 

I  issue  a  neat  circular.  It  is  free,  but  you  must  ask 
for  It.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamt'ord,  Pa. 


JONES’ 
RED  WAVE. 

Budded  from 
bearing  trees. 


SEED  WHEAT 

First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

Grown  in  the  famous  Genesee  Valley. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

LONGHEAD  WHEAT 

red,  hard,  bearded.  There  is  none  better.  $4.00 
for  two  bushels.  MYRON  CLOSE,  Cato,  N.  Y. 

nri  All  TDCCC-If  you  wnnt  them  from 
lELAUn  I  nEXO  the  block  budded  from 
hearing  trees,  better  order  now.  List  and  full  Catalog 
free.  W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON,  Box  15,  Seneca.  X.  Y. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Aid. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co..  609  CortleedtBldg..  New  York 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Power  presses,  pumps,  etc  .—the 
most  satisfactory  ami  profit¬ 
able.  Used  by  largest  maki 

The  Boomer  SBoschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y, 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  onfl 

guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invito  you  td 
ret  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  83 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  COe^ 
Box  223.  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


R»Dap  Cmnra  -We  win  e5i»rantee  t0 

DC  rCF  o  qua  re,  any  0id  ie»ky,  wom-ou*. 


rusty,  tin.  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  m 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

ft  r  II*  The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 
Unnr  L  I  V  worn-on t  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

nlllll~ri  A  or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 

IIUul  1  I A  tell#  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

Die  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Depl.  35 .  Elyria. 
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POTATO  BUG  DESTROYERS. 

A  dozen  times  during  the  season  some 
one  comes  forward  with  a  short  cut  for 
exterminating  insects  by  means  of  some 
disease  or  some  parasite.  This  idea  of 
setting  “bug  against  bug’’  is  a  popular 
one,  but  in  most  cases  it  fails  to.  work. 
The  following  note  appeared  in  a  New 
Hampshire  local  paper,  and  one  of  our 
readers  sent  it  to  us : 

R.  F.  D.  Carrier  Rhodes,  of  Route  5,  ran 
across  a  very  practical  illustration  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  mite,  as  a  Tot  at  o  bug 
parasite,  while  on  his  route,  and  brought 
a  specimen  to  The  Union  office  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  brought  four  beetles,  literally 
covered,  on  their  under  sides,  by  the  mites, 
and  being  gradually  eaten  to  death.  The 
mites,  it  seems,  have  been  gradually  ac¬ 
quiring  a  taste  for  Potato  bugs  and  have 
at  last  become  a  formidably  effective  para¬ 
site,  swarming  upon  the  slow-moving 
beetles  and  destroying  them.  In  this  case 
there  were  hundreds  of  the  tiny  insects  at 
work  on  the  beetles. 

The  mite  referred  to  is  doubtless  the 
species  described  as  Uropoda  Ameri¬ 
cana  by  C.  V.  Riley  over  30  years  ago. 
He  observed  them  many  times  cling- 
ijig  in  great  numbers  to  the  adult  Col¬ 
orado  Potato  beetles,  and  conclud  d  that 
they  were  parasites  feeding  on  their 
host.  Since  that  time  this  conclusion 
has  been  questioned  by  some  of  our 
closest  students  of  these  mites,  and  it 
is  now  an  open  question  whether  thev 
ever  feed  on  the  beetle  at  all.  Riley 
himself  noted  that  they  were  attached 
to  the  beetle,  not  by  the  mouth  parts,  as 
we  would  expect  were  they  obtaining 
nourishment  from  their  host,  hut  bv  a 
delicate  pedicel  secreted  from  the  poste¬ 
rior  end  of  the  mite’s  body  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the 
near  relatives  of  this  mite  feed  on  de¬ 
caying  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
and  attach  themselves  to  various  in¬ 
sects  for  transportation  only.  They 
“catch  a  ride,”  as  it  were.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  the  beetles  are  attacked  when 
in  the  adult  state,  a  time  when  it  is 
most  difficult  to  kill  them.  They  are, 
moreover,  nearly  ready  to  lay  their 
eggs,  and  probably  succeed  in  doing 
so  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  mites. 
Considering  all  these  points  it  does  not 
seem  that  we  can  expect  very  effi¬ 
cient  aid  from  these  mites,  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  use 
of  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead  un¬ 
til  they  have  more  clearly  demonstrated 
their  value  as  beetle-destroyers. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  FOR  YOUNG  TREES. 

8.  I!'.  P.,  Markcsnn ,  Wifs. — I  have  been 
much  interested  reading  Hope  Farm  Notes 
fin  page  659,  and  especially  what  Mr. 
Newell,  of  Oregon,  lias  to  say  about  trim¬ 
ming  trees  in  July  for  early  fruiting.  He 
says  cut  back  to  about  one-half  of  last 
year’s  growth  all  around  the  top.  Does 
he  means  the  current  year's  growth  or  the 
growth  of  1908,  which  would  include  all 
the  growth  of  1909?  I  am  tending  5.000 
apple  trees  set  in  Spring  of  190”.  Last 
year  was  a  good  year  and  I  estimated  that 
an  average  of  16  inches  of  growth  ex¬ 
tension  was  obtained  during  the  season. 
This  year,  although  the  season  was  very 
late,  no  leaves  appearing  until  May  25, 
I  have  a  growth  averaging  16  inches  length 
at  the  present  time,  some  extensions  of 
main  limbs.  I  cut  yesterday  two  feet  of 
this  season’s  growth.  I’lums  and  cherries 
have  done  even  better  than  the  apples, 
and  with  their  heavier  growth  of  leaves 
some  of  them  are  too  weak  to  lipid  them¬ 
selves  upright.  It  is  the  teaching  of  our 
horticultural  society  not  to  trim  (but  if  at 
all  sparingly),  fruit  trees  in  their  younger 
days  of  growth-  as  the  balance  between 
root  and  top  is  greatly  disturbed  by  prun¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  with  us  the  cutting  off  the 
branches  even  for  grafting  timber  or 
scions  causes  an  apple  tree  to  become  a 
veritable  brush  heap  froth  the  number  of 
sprouts  that  are  sent  out  from  every  bud. 
I  am  growing  this  young  orchard  on  ground 
sown  to  peas  for  canning  factory ;  crop  just 
cut  off.  I  cultivate  the  ground  three  feet 
on  each  side  (one  way)  along  each  row 
of  trees,  and  have  finished  going  through 
them  the  eighth  time  already  :  soil  is  clean 
and  mellow  as  one  would  wish.  I  have 
several  hundred  frees  growing  in  sod  that 
make  good  growth  when  mulched,  but  lose 
some  by  mice. 

Ans. — I  will  give  first  briefly  the 
method  followed  by  our  best  growers. 


The  western  orchardist  plants  invariably 
a  one-year-old  tree,  and  heads  it  18  to 
20  inches  from  the  ground.  The  year¬ 
ling  is,  of  course,  a  straight  stalk  with¬ 
out  branches,  and  this  enables  the  top  to 
be  started  just  where  it  is  wanted, 
which  cannot  be  done  with  a  two-year- 
old  that  has  already  been  headed  high 
in  the  nursery.  Either  the  year’s 
growth  must  be  cut  off  and  wasted  or 
the  high  top  endured.  Usually  every  bud 
will  start  on  these  stalks,  and  as  soon 
as  well  started  they  are  all  rubbed  ex¬ 
cept  the  top  four  or  five;  then  during 
the  next  Winter  these  are  cut  back 
about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  usually 
trimming  to  a  bud  that  will  give  an  up¬ 
right  growth  for  the  next  season,  the 
aim  being  to  grow  a  vase-shaped  tree 
with  an  open  top.  During  this  second 
Summer,  if  too  many  sprouts  are 
started,  they  are  thinned  put  in  June  or 
July,  and  during  the  Winter  again 
headed  back  and  thinned"  as  necessary. 
This  is  continued  until  about  the  fourth 
year,  when  no  heading  back  is  done  in 
the  Winter,  but  the  thinning  as  usual 
Then  during  that  fifth  Summer  in  early 
July  they  are  cut  back  to  about  where 
they  would  have  been  had  it  been  done 
in  Winter,  or  all  of  the  current  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  and  as  much  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  one  as  is  necessary  to  give  a  good 
stiff  limb,  one  that  will  carry  a  load  of 
fruit  when  it  bears. 

We  want  good  growth  the  first  five 
years,  but  we  want  good  stiff  trunks 
and  main  branches,  something  that  can 
hold  up  a  load  of  apples  and  not  be 
drooping  under  their  own  weight  as 
S.  W.  P.  speaks  of  his  doing.  Then  by 
the  change  from  the  Winter  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer  pruning,  we  can  check  the  wood 
growth  and  encourage  the  fruit  buds.  I 
realize  that  perhaps  this  is  much  easier 
done  in  our  climate  with  dry  Summers, 
but  still  I  believe  it  can  be  done  with 
you.  It  may  require  more  Summer 
thinning  (not  cutting  back)  of  sprouts 
the  first  four  years.  I  look  upon  this 
idea  of  letting  the  tree  go  until  it  comes 
into  bearing  and  then  trying  to  shape  it 
up.  as  much  the  same  as  letting  the  colt 
go  without  any  training  until  you  want 
to  work  him  and  then  “breaking”  him 
all  at  once.  A  little  judicious  training 
as  he  grows  up  and  he  never  needs 
breaking.  So  with  the  tree;  it  is  easier 
to  grow  it  into  the  right  shape  while 
small  and  you  are  forcing  wood  growth 
than  it  is  after  it  comes  into  bearing, 
and  you  can  quicker  get  a  tree  that  will 
bear  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  It  does 
not  require  much  time  to  prune  the 
small  trees. 

We  encourage  a  fairly  upright  growth 
until  the  tree  begins  bearing,  when  with 
the  open  center  pruning  it  will  unfold 
with  the  first  load  of  fruit  almost  like 
the  petals  of  a  rose,  allowing  the  sun¬ 
light  to  reach  all  the.  fruit.  With  those 
trees  of  the  inquirer’s  I  should  head 
them  back  now  instead  of  waiting  for 
them  to  come  into  bearing;  the  proper 
time  to  do  this  is  just  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  time  when  terminal  growth 
ceases  for  the  season.  Observation  has 
shown  that  this  is  about  July  15  with 
us.  The.  flow  of  sap  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season  would  have  gone  into  ma¬ 
turing  the  growth  of  new  wood,  but 
when  this  is  removed  the  tendency  is  to 
throw  this  energy  into  developing  fruit 
buds.  Should  this  cutting  back  be  done 
too  early  it  will  merely  start  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  sprouts. 

Oregon.  w.  h.  newell. 


“You've  been  courting  me  now  for  a 
number  of  years,  George,”  remarked  a 
girl  to  a  young  man,  “and  I  want  to 
make  a  little  leap-year  proposal.”  “I — I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  m-marry  just 

yet,”  stammered  the  youth,  “but - ” 

“Who  said  anything  about  marriage?” 
interrupted  the  girl.  “I  was  going  to 
propose  that  you  stop  coming  here  and 
give  somebody  else  a  chance.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 


Nature’s  way  of  heating 


You  cannot  improve  on  nature’s  way.  The  most 
successful  devices  for  the  added  comfort  of  man¬ 
kind  are  those  which  rely  in  their  operation  upon 
the  simple,  direct,  unerring  principles  of  nature. 
Our  way  of  Hot- Water  heating  a  building  is  like 
the  sending  of  blood  through  heart  and  arteries 
to  keep  the  body  warm. 


American^  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  ^Mboilers 

Will  keep  your  rooms  as  accurately  at  72  degrees  as  the 
human  body  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  98  f  degrees.  Why 
not  heat  your  building  as  nature  heats  your  body?  It’s  the 
least  expense,  with  least  care,  and  is  the  most  healthful 
known — that  is  why  IDEAL,  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radi¬ 
ators  are  used  exclusively  in  hospitals,  sanitariums,  green¬ 
houses,  laboratories,  barracks,  palatial  homes,  etc. 


From  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Quartermaster-General: 

“All  hot-air  furnaces  as  they  become  worn  out  are  being  replaced  by  modern  Steam  and 
“Hot-Water  systems. 

“Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Surgeon-General,  the  use  of  Hot- Water  is  retained  for 
“all  hospitals,  whatever  the  latitude.” 


IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  now  made  in  all  sizes  to  fit  smallest  cottages, 
houses,  stores,  churches,  schools,  etc. — OLD  or  new — FARM  or  city.  Prices  are  now  so  attractive 
and  results  so  economical  that  no  one  can  longer  afford  to  put  up  with  the  nuisance  or  run  the 

risk  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  heating. 

These  outfits 
save  so  much 
coal  and  clean¬ 
ing,  time  and 
temper,  that 
they  soon  pay 
for  themselves. 

Will  not  rust 
out  or  wear  out 
— are  therefore 
an  investment, 
not  an  expense. 


A  No.  3015  IDEAL  Boiler  and  175 
ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  the  owner  $125,  were  used 
to  Steam  heat  this  cottage. 


A  No.  3-22  IDEA!.  Boiler  and  400 
ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  the  owner  $215,  were  used 
to  Hot-Water  heat  this  cottage. 


At  these  prices  the  goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  fitter. 
This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installa¬ 
tion  is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 


Write  11s  kind 
of  building  you 
wish  to  heat. 

Inquiries  cordially  welcomed 
Valuable  catalog  sent  free 


Showrooms 
in  all 

large  cities 


AmericanRadiator  Company 


Write 
Dept.  9 
CHICAGO 


"Insure  a  Bumper  Potato  Crop  by  Harvesting 
Witli  a  Farquliar  Digger 

The  Farquhar  O.  K.  Digger  will  save  all  of  your  potatoes,  instead 
of  leaving  some  buried  in  the  ground.  It  works  freely  in  light 
or  heavy  soils,  laying  the  potatoes  on  the  surface  where  they 
can  be  picked  up  easily  and  quickly.  The 

Farquhar  0.  K.  Elevator  Digger 

(Ilnllook’s  Patent) 

is  designed  for  hard  service.  It  has  recently  been 
greatly  improved.  Every  potato  grower  will  be 
interested  in  our  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  introduce 
this  machine  into  new  territory.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

Our  free  Catalogues  illustrate  Drills,  Harrows,  and 
other  farm  machinery ;  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw  Mills, 

Threshers,  etc.  Write  for  them. 

A.  B.  FARQUIIAK  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  850,  York,  Pa. 


‘ANDWICH  BELT.  POWER  PRESS 

Capacity  2  to  4  Tons  Per  Hour.  * 

Fight  horse  gasoline  or  steam  power  runs  largest  size  to  full  capacity,  while  many 
customers  are  using  smaller  power.  Equipped  with  Block 
Dropper  which  is  safe  and  sure  in  operation.  Simple 
und  effective  Self  Feeder,  easy  and  fast  to  serve 
and  one  which  handles  large  or  small  charges.  A 
Simpie,  Solid,  Buslnossliko  Outfit.  A  Money-Maker. 

It  is  not  made  up  of  a  maze  of  gears,  tangle  of  shafts 
and  friction  clutches.  Uses  no  balance  wheel,  does 
not  need  any.  Motions  slow  and  powerful,  no  rapid 
or  jerky  movements.  Wood  or  Steel  Mountings. 
Lever  Brake.  Lined  throughout  with  heavy  stieet 
steel.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today  lor  our  64  page  cata¬ 
logue, mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 


We  make 
horse  power 
presses  too. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO„  157  Main  Street,  SANDWICH.  ILLINOIS. 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE  SLATE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock— split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  cant  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  ail  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green,  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any 'building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  anil  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don’t  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
“ROOFS”— It  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.  Y.  ‘ 


ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


Abenaque  Water  Supply  Systems 

and 


Pumping  Plants 

Are  described  in  detail  in  our  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  can  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O.” 

Abenaque  Machine  Works  Westvenrmonttation’ 

Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 
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The  Actual  Wonderberry. — It  is 
said  100,000  packets  of  seeds  of  Luther 
Burbank’s  Wonderberry  were  sold  this 
season  by  the  enterprising  introducers, 
and  plants  are  now  fruiting  all  over  the 
country  from  Texas  to  Vermont.  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  are  familiar  with  the  en¬ 
ticing  descriptions  of  this  “creation”  of 
the  optimistic  California  plant  breeder, 
who  claims  to  have  originated  an  easily- 
grown  plant  bearing  profuse  crops  of 
berries  similar  in  appearance  and  quite 
comparable  in  usefulness  the  delicious 
and  ever  popular  low-bush  blue  huckle¬ 
berry,  Vaccinium  .  Pennsylvanicum,  so 
abundant  in  stony  woodlands  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent.  This  is,  after  all,  the  gist 
of  the  glowing  claims  made  for  the 
Wonderberry — a  plant  as  easily  culti¬ 
vated  as  the  tomato,  growing  quickly 
in  poor  or  ordinary  soil,  and  produc¬ 
ing  quantities  of  fruit  like  the  low 
blueberry,  the  most  important  and 
agreeable  of  all  wild  berries,  and  one 
that  has  never  successfully  been  domes¬ 
ticated.  This  appealing  statement  is  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  the  unusual  in¬ 
terest  shown  as  to  the  true  character 
of  the  Wonderberry. 

The  writer  is  growing  the  Wonder¬ 
berry  in  New  Jersey  from  seeds  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  usual  course  of  trade  from 
John  Lewis  Childs,  and  has  visited  plant¬ 
ings  of  it  in  Central  Long  Island  and 
Arlington,  Virginia.  Droughty  weather 
prevails  in  all  these  localities,  and  the 
Wonderberries  when  inspected  appeared 
to  suffer  far  more  than  tomatoes,  pep¬ 
pers,  egg  plants  or  other  related  Sol- 
anaceous  plants  under  identical  con¬ 
ditions-.  They  are  from  the  moment  of 
planting  out  the  preferred  sport  and 
prey  of  the  flea-beetle  and  the  adult  or 
hard-shelled  Potato  beetle.  As  most 
Wonderberry  planters  saw  prospective 
value  in  the  novelty,  great  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  controlling  these  pests 
by  hand  picking  and  the  application  of 
appropriate  insecticides,  but  the  plants 
a’l  present  a  sorry  appearance,  the  fo¬ 
liage  being  riddled  to  the  extreme  by 
the  insatiable  little  flea-beetle.  It  may 
be  that  the  Wonderberry  has  value  as 
a  trap  crop  for  the  flea-beetle  if  it  can 
be  started  earty  enough.  With  these 
exceptions  Wonderberry  plants  grow 
well  and  commence  bearing  about  with 
early  tomatoes  started  'at  the  same 
time,  and  doubtless  will  continue  pro¬ 
ducing  well  toward  the  close  of  the 
season,  like  the  typical  “garden  huckle¬ 
berry,”  Solanum  nigrum.  As  to  value, 
the  little  dark  blue  fruits  of  the  Won¬ 
derberry,  borne  in  clusters  of  three  to 
five,  when  parted  from  the  green  stem 
and  receptacle,  resemble  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance  fruits  of  the  low  blue  huckle¬ 
berry,  but  this  is  only  external.  They 
are  seedy,  and  the  greenish  pulp  has  a 
flavor,  sweet  at  first,  but  later  mawkish 
and  unpleasant,  in  the  green  tomarto  or 
potato-ball  way.  One  seldom  cares  to 
taste  the  second  or  third  “Wonder¬ 
berry.”  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
fruits  are  unwholesome,  but  they  do 
not  appeal  to  the  average  palate  more 
than  the  elderberry,  and  less  so  than 
the  fig  tomato.  Doubtless  they  have 
limited  culinary  value  where  ordinary 
pie  or  preserving  material  cannot  be 
had.  The  berries  are  small,  ripen 
quickly  and  are  not  easy  to  pick  from 
the  low,  spreading  plants.  Gathering 
the  crop  would  alone  probably  cost  all 
it  is  worth,  except  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  association  of  this 
very  ordinary  garden  product  with  the 
highly  agreeable  wild  or  true  huckle¬ 
berry  should  be  dropped.  There  is  no 
reasonable  comparison  between  them. 

The  Garden  Huckleberry  or  Stub- 
bleberry,  Solanum  nigrum,  growing  be¬ 
side  the  Wonderberry,  and  started  un¬ 
der  identical  conditions,  appears  by  far 
the  more  useful  plant.  The  blackish 


fruits  are  many  times  as  large,  more 
freely  borne  in  larger  clusters,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  of.  as  good  quality  when  fullv 
ripened.  The  plant  is  in  every  way  more 
vigorous,  enduring  drought  better  and 
suffering  less  from  insect  pests.  One 
can  pick  a  peck  of  stubbleberries  with 
less  effort  than  a  quart  of  Wonder- 
berries.  The  practicability  of  the  stub- 
bleberry  as  a  pioneer  culinary  fruit  has 
been  settled,  but  it  takes  a  back  seat  at 
once  when  ordinary  cultivated  small 
fruits  can  be  obtained.  The  botanical 
status  of  the  Wonderberry  has  not  yet 
been  established,  but  the  weight  of  ex¬ 
pert  opinion  is  that  it  is  onN  a  variant 
of  the  very  widespread  Solanum  nig¬ 
rum,  that  grows  all  over  the  North¬ 
ern  hemisphere.  Solanum  Guineense 
and  S.  villosum,  the  reputed  parents,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  eminent  botanists, 
should  be  considered  merely  as  local 
forms  of  S.  nigrum.  Further  investiga¬ 
tion  may  show  that  S.  villosum,  found 
in  semi-tropical  America,  is  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  a  valid  species,  but  the 
material  available  does  not  indicate  this 
is  the  case.  w.  v.  f. 

Male  and  Female  Potatoes. 

Some  of  the  wonder-workers  in  new 
varieties  who  go  about  doing  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  remarkable  stories  to  tell. 
Here  is  a  report  from  one  of  our  people 
in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. : 

I  omitted  to  tell  you  of  the  worthy  gen¬ 
tleman  who  arrived  on  foot,  and  informed 
us  that  his  name  was  Reed,  that  he  came 
from  Clinton  County,  where  he  was  raising 
300  acres  of  potatoes.  We  thought  they 
must  he  a  fine  kind  if  they  could  attend 
to  themselves  while  he  was  around  sell¬ 
ing  the  National  potato,  blight  proof.  We 
told  him  that  we  used  Bordeaux  Mixture 
on  our  potatoes,  and  did  not  care  for  blight- 
proof  seed.  "He  then  said  it  was  a  very 
prolific  potato,  and  would  give  enormous 
yields,  cut  to  one  eye,  and  planted  three 
feet  apart,  each  way.  Wo  told  him  that 
we  put  in  much  more  seed  than  that,  and 
that  our  seed  was  very  satisfactory,  where¬ 
upon  he  made  a  great  point  of  the  fact 
that  they  sent  out  four  female  potatoes 
to  every  male.  We  told  him  that  we  had 
made  a  study  of  potatoes  for  several  years, 
and  had  never  heard  of  a  male  and  female 
potato,  but  he  stuck  to  it.  lie  said  that 
their  method  of  propagating  a  new  variety 
was  to  take  the  Rural  potato,  which  lie 
said  was  soggy,  and  another  kind,  the  de¬ 
fect  of  which  I  do  not  recall,  cut  them 
to  one  eye,  split  the  eyes,  glue  the  halves 
of  the  different  kinds  together,  plant  them 
and  get  the  new  variety.  We  were  not  prog¬ 
ressive  enough  to  take  up  with  these  plans. 


Oi.eaxder  Poisoxixg. — The  Arizona  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  tells  in  Bulletin  59  of 
its  investigations  with  oieanaer  poisoning 
of  live  stock.  It  appears  that  the  oleander, 
Nerium,  contains  three  active  poisonous 
principles  which  are  very  aangerous  both 
to  brutes  and  humans.  Cases  are  on  rec¬ 
ord  where  French  soldiers  in  Northern 
Africa  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  a  soup 
which  was  stirred  with  an  oleander  branch, 
or  by  eating  roast  meat  which  had  been 
skewered  by  oleander  slicks.  In  other  cases 
a  tincture  of  oleander  was  taken  in  place 
of  brandy,  causing  considerable  sickness. 
Goats,  cattle  and  horses  have  been  quite 
severely  poisoned  by  eating  oleander  leaves. 
These  leaves,  it  appears,  are  eaten  acci¬ 
dentally  usually,  and  after  once  suffering 
from  the  effect  the  animal  rarely  repeats 
the  dose  voluntarily.  In  general  it  is  said 
that  stock  will  not  eat  the  plant  unless 
for  some  reason  they  have  an  intense 
craving  for  green  feed,  or  having  been  at 
pasture  for  a  long  time  they  crave  some¬ 
thing  dry.  It  was  found  in  Arizona  that 
both  the  green  leaves  and  the  dried  leaves 
cause  the  poisoning  in  all  animals  tested; 
15  to  20  grams  of  the  green  leaves  or  15 
to  30  grams  of  the  dried  leaves  will  cause 
death  in  a  horse,  a  smaller  dose  giving  this 
result  with  cows.  In  the  case  of  human 
beings  great  care  should  be  taken,  for  it 
is  found  that  often  people  thoughtlessly 
chew  the  leaves  or  the  flowers  or  smail 
sticks.  Small  children  playing  under  the 
oleanders  are  quite  apt  to  pick  up  the 
flowers  and  chew  them  with  fatal  results. 
While  these  oleanders  are  poisonous  when 
eaten  by  human  beings  and  animals,  they 
do  not  exhale  poisonous  materials  when 
grown  in  the  house.  The  physical  effects 
of  the  poison  are  similar  to  those  of  digi¬ 
talis.  The  general  symptoms  are  increased 
temperature  and  pulse,  cold  feet,  and  di¬ 
lation  of  the  eye  pupils,  discoloration  of 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  followed  by  a  sore 
mouth,  the  body  becomes  wet  with  sweat 
due  to  the  powerful  heart  stimulation. 
There  is  little  or  no  treatment  that  can  be 
offered  after  an  animal  has  received  a  fatal 
dose.  With  humans  an  emetic  should  be 
used  very  promptly  and  a  physician  called 
at  once  to  treat  the  case. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  BowkeFs 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 
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TrueTemper! 


The  True  Temper  Vegetable  Scoop  Fork 

is  a  Labor  Saving,  Profitable  Farm  Investment 

No  farm  can  afford  to  overlook  its  convenience  and  profit.  Especially 
where  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  corn,  onions  or  sugar  beets  are  handled. 

Made  with  flc,.  blunt  ends  so  that  it  handles  vegetables  and  fruits  without  bruising 
them,  and  corn  without  the  points  sticking  into  the  cob.  When  it  picks  up  a  load  it 
screens  out  all  the  dirt  or  snow — think  of  this  convenience  especially  in  handling  corn 
that  has  a  fall  of  snow  on  top  of  it. 

The  scoop  shape  of  this  Fork  holds  a  large  load  and  carries  it  safely  and  easily. 
You  can  handle  a  large  load  in  the  Vegetable  Scoop  Fork  with  less  labor  and  back¬ 
ache  than  you  can  a  small  load  on  a  shovel,  wooden  scoop,  wire  scoop  or  any  other 
fork  made.  The  perfectly  balanced  “hang”  is  responsible  for  this.  Besides  its 
profitable  use  for  handling  vegetables  and  fruits,  you  will  find  it  the  most  useful 
fork  on  your  farm  for  dozens  of  other  purposes  such  as  handling  lime  and 
coal,  gathering  stones  in  the  field,  cleaning  up  the  bam  yard,  etc.,  etc. 

Highest  quality  throughout— a  tool  that  will  last  a  lifetime  — one  you 
can  be  proud  of.  It  bears  the  True  Temper  trade  mark  — the  sign  of 
tested  and  approved  quality,  placed  there  by  the  largest  makers 
of  farm  and  garden  hand  tools  in  the  world. 

If  you  don’t  find  the  True  Temper  Vegetable  Scoop  Fork  at  any  of  your 
dealers,  write  us  direct.  We  will  make  it  our  business  to  see  you  are 
supplied  with  the  genuine. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co. 

Executive  Offices,  Department  V,  Cleveland,  O. 


Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  one,  with  an  air  space 
between,  lets  in  light  and  warmth  during  the  day,  keeps 
in  the  heat  at  night.  Makes  earlier,  better  piants. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for 
cold  frames.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Sunlight  Double-Class  Sash  Co.,  924  E.  Broadway.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Steam  Power 


For  Farm  Use 

Best  because  sure,  cheap,  safe 
easily  understood,  works  in  all 
weathers.  No  coaxing;  or 
annoyance  with  a 

LEFFE 
ENGINE 

It’s  a  willing;  servant. 

You  are  master.  Always 
dependable.  Styles  and 
sizes  for  all  uses.  Book 
free.  Send  now. 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

Box  233,  Springfield,  O. 


9HP  Stationary *29  §9 

Cf  Engine  *= 


24  to  8  H.  P.  Proportionate  Prices. 

For  uso  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop. 

Rune  oream  separators,  oburns,  pumps,  oorn  uhcl- 
lera,  washing  machines,  printing  presses,  oto> 


Burns  kerosene,  (coal  oil,)  aloohol,  gasoline,  dig' 
tillate,  without  change  o  f  equipment,  starts 
without  cranking,  throttling  governor,  drop 
forged  crank  shaft,  best  grade  babbitt  bear, 
ings,  free  catalog  tolls  how  to  save  half  cost 
of  hired  help.  Testimonials.  10,000  In  use. 

All  sizes  ready  to  ship. 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 

1 4#  Bellevue  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


YOU  NEED  GOOD  BALE  TIES 


to  make  nice  baled  bay.  Prompt  shipment  of  best 
quality  at  very  low  prices  guaranteed.  Hay  Hooks, 
Wire  Hopes,  Seales,  Pliers,  and  Hay  Press  Extras 
on  band  ready  to  ship  at  once.  Write  for  prices. 

TUDOK  &  JONES,  WEEDSBOKT,  N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

ftbont  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 


By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  beet.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  muted  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88  ,  Quincy,  Ills, 


DEDERICK'5 BAUNC 


PRESSES 


For  hay  and  everything  that  can  bo  baled 
—strong,  serviceable,  durable  Presses,  made 
from  the  best  of  materials,  by  workmen 
who  are  experts  at  press  building. 


Backed  by  more  than  fifty  years  of  sys¬ 
tematic  development  and  improvement.  The 
Dcderick  was  the  first  practical  Baling  Press 


feed  hay  press  is  latest,  most  powerful 
and  most  efficient.  Each  circle  of  team 
presses  three  charges.  Self  feed  auto¬ 
matically  puts  hay  down.  Wonderfully 
increased  capacity.  Write  now  for  “Baler 
Book”  and  special  low  prices.  Best 
press,  cost  least.  Five  days  free  trial. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  111.  Established  1867. 


The 


Balers 


nf  Horse 
WT  and 


A  train  of  followers,  but  no 
Proves  Its  superiority 
wherever  it  goes.  Makes 
tight  shapely  bales,  not 
loose  bundles, works 
fast,  avoids  acci¬ 
dents  and  endures. 

Little  draft,  tre¬ 
mendous  power. 

The  machine  that  makes  competl. 
tors  tremble.  Eli  catalogue  free, 
Collins  Plow  Co.,  1111  Hamp.hlro 


Steam 

Power 


HARVEY  BOLSTER-SPRINGS 


Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  therefere  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.f  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Win. 


Free  Trial  To  You 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  lor  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery. 
NEW  and  KEBllILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient, 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘The  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FERTILIZER  LIME etfOTadpS 

WALTON  OUAKKIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—  Car  lots  or  less. 

KOBT.  GIIJJES, 

Mediua,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD’S 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “  HAY  MAKER  ”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS. 
MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


1909. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — When  I  said  the 
drought  was  broken  I  made  a  mistake. 
It  was  only  beivt  a  little.  As  usual, 
cold,  drying  winds  followed  tbe  rain, 
and  in  three  days  the  soil  was  like 
dry  powder  where  we  cultivated,  and 
like  a  brick  where  the  soil  was  left 
alone.  The  strawberr}’  plants  which  we 
transplanted  with  so  much  hope  had  a 
hard  time  in  this  drying  wind.  Many 
will  die  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  The 
corn  is  growing  well,  for  we  keep  the 
soil  constantly  'stirred  up  with  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  Old  Jerry  is  our  best  cultivat¬ 
ing  horse,  and  this  season  is  his  time  of 
the  year.  On  the  meadows  nothing 
grows  except  Alfalfa.  Such  a  season 
as  this  gives  any  farmer  an  unanswer¬ 
able  argument  for  Alfalfa.  It  springs 
up  and  grows  while  Red  clover  stands 
discouraged  and  Timothy  utterly  re¬ 
fuses  to  start.  The  cow  peas  are  com¬ 
ing  along,  but  I  am  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  Soy  beans.  They  make 
only  a  moderate  growth,  though  they 
have  been  well  cared  for  and  ought  to 
live  up  to  their  reputation.  After  all, 
each  year  seems  to  give  additional  evi¬ 
dence  that  for  our  section  at  least  there 
is  no  surer  crop  than  corn  to  provide 
a  large  amount  of  fodder.  On  a  fruit 
farm  this  is  particularly  true.  .  .  . 

The  dry  season  has  hurried  the  early 
apples  into  bearing,  and  we  began  ship¬ 
ping  August  2.  The  Nyack  Pippins  are 
smaller  than  usual  in  conseciuence  of 
the  drought,  but  otherwise  finer  than 
ever.  The  spraying  has  made  a  great 
difference  in  the  number  of  wormy 
apples.  There  is  no  way  of  giving  ex¬ 
act  figures,  but  my  estimate  would  be 
90  per  cent  of  clean  apples  for  the 
orchard  against  less  than  40  per  cent  in 
years  when  no  spray  was  used.  During 
the  dry  weather  most  of  the  wormy 
fruit  fell  off,  so  that  practically  all  the 
fruit  left  on  the  trees  is  clean.  Apple 
prices  are  high.  Even  windfalls  bring 
fair  prices — they  being  used  for  pie  and 
sauce  making.  We  have  a  good  many 
sweet  apples.  In  former  years  they 
were  very  wormy,  and  we  seldom  tried 
to  ship  them.  This  year  as  a  result  of 
the  spraying  they  are  clean  and  fair, 
and  we  shall  ship  50  barrels  or  more 
at  fair  prices.  We  have  seldom  done 
anything  on  the  farm  that  paid  better 
than  this  job  of  spraying  to  kill  the 
worms.  Vet  we  made  a  mistake  in  not 
spraying  the  Baldwin  orchard  with  oil. 
I  looked  the  trees  over,  but  could  find 
no  scale,  and  then  concluded  to  let  them 
alone.  I  now  find  a  little  scale  on 
some  of  tbe  trees.  Tt  is  not  bad,  but 
I  do  not  want  any  scale  marks  at  all, 
and  there  would  have  been  none  if  we 
had  oiled  the  trees. 

Tt  has  been  something  of  a  novelty 
to  have  apple  buyers  chasing  after  us 
to  take  our  crop.  Ten  years  ago  this 
was  quite  a  noted  apple  country,  but 
when  the  scale  appeared  most  of  our 
farmers  let  it  work.  Only  three  or  four 
of  us  have  sprayed  with  any  effect.  As 
a  result  most  of  the  trees  which  once 
paid  good  interest  on  $50  apiece  are 
now  producing  a  poor  grade  of  cider 
apples.  The  buyers  do  not  offer  us 
enough.  I  know  about  what  the  fruit 
will  bring  us,  and  see  no  reason  why 
I  should  make  these  buyers  a  present  of 
a  nice  lump  of  money.  They  actually 
offer  about  50  cents  a  barrel  on  tbe 
tree  for  fruit  which,  when  well  handled 
will  bring  $3.50,  with  practically  all  the 
cost  of  handling  going  to  our  own 
people.  My  crop  of  Baldwins  and 
Greenings  will  be  one  of  the  best  we 
ever  had.  These  trees  are  all  in  sod ; 
we  took  hay  out  of  the  orchard  and  put 
back  what  manure  we  could  scrape  up 
— throwing  it  around  the  trees.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  lime  and  chemicals  were  broad¬ 
cast  in  the  orchards. 

The  new  horse  soon  became  one  of 
the  family.  Old  Jerry’s  day  is  about 
over,  and  Frank,  the  new  horse,  is  to 
take  the  old  fellow’s  place.  I  did  not 
quite  need  him  yet.  but  he  seemed  and 
acted  like  a  bargain,  so  I  bought  him. 
He  is  a  big  powerful  bay,  capable  of 
trotting  past  most  of  our  neighbors  on 
the  road,  and  with  neck  and  shoulders 
to  make  even  a  sulky  plow  good-natured 
about  its  work.  Frank  was  formerly  a 
“woman’s  horse”  on  a  place  where 
there  was  general  work  to  do.  The  re¬ 
lations  between  some  women  and  their 
horses  have  always  interested  me.  I 
see  them  pull  on  the  lines  and  rattle 
the  whip  in  the  socket  when  they  want 
the  horse  to  trot.  The  h<3rse  of  course 
knows  they  would  not  whip  him,  but 
let  the  man  take  the  lines  and  finger  the 
whip  and  there  is  a  different  situation. 
Frank  did  not  need  the  rattle  of  the 
whip  to  make  him  go,  for  that  was  his 
business  and  his  pleasure.  Farm  work 
was  a  new  thing  to  him,  and  he  needed 
all  his  muscle  before  he  learned  that 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Bob  is  a  shirk  and  was  unloading  his 
share  of  the  job.  We  had  them  first 
on  a  plow  breaking  up  a  piece  of  dry 
sod.  It  was  a  tough  job  and  the  Sher¬ 
wood  harness  will  not  let  the  lazy  horse 
loaf  much.  Frank  did  his  best,  but 
worked  so  hard  that  the  band  rubbed 
his  back.  When  we  put  them  into  the 
other .  harness  on  a  double-tree  'Bob 
could  shirk  and  Frank  had  the  entire 
load  until  we  made  his  lazy  partner 
come  up.  This  and  working  on  the  big 
disk  plow  made  our  new  friend  realize 
that  the  job  of  “woman’s  horse”  lies 
among  the  gentler  ways  of  life.  How¬ 
ever,  he  is  all  right,  and  only  needs  to 
know  what  is  wanted  of  him.  He  will 
then  do  it  up  to  .  the  limit  of  his 
strength.  T  know  now  that  many  a 
horse  is  spoiled  by  his  driver.  They 
are  willing  to  learn,  but  the  driver 
lacks  patience,  and  instead  of  treating 
the  horse  like  a  pupil  treats  him  like  a 
slave.  I  don’t  blame  the  horse  for  re¬ 
senting  it.  ...  I  plan  to  scatter  lime 
all  through  the  corn  early  in  August 
and  cultivate  it  in.  Then,  in  about  a 
week,  we  shall  try  to  get  in  the  clover 
and  turnip  seed.  My  idea  is  that  the 
lime  will  help  the  clover,  and  that  this 
is  a  good  time  to  put  it  on.  After  set¬ 
ting  out  the  cabbage  we  scattered  lime 
between  the  rows  and  cultivated  it  in. 
Putting  lime  on  the  corn  is  a  new  one 
for  me,  but  the  scheme  looks  reasona¬ 
ble  at  least. 

Raising  Boys. — A  farmer  was  asked 
to  take  a  boy  on  his  farm  and  show 
him  how  to  be  a  farmer.  Of  course,  T 
presume  every  parent  thinks  his  child 
is  about  right,  but  I  would  rather  have 
the  opinion  of  some  outsider  who  tried 
to  -make  the  child  useful.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  the  following  report  was  made : 

If  ho  (loos  not  go  balky,  I  may  he  able 
1o  break  him  in.  but  it  will  be  a  tough 
job  for  both  of  us.  Why  anybody  wants  to 
raise  up  a  boy  the  way  lie  has  evidently 
been  raised,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  It  is  just 
like  taking  a  potato  with  a  long  white 
sprout  out  of  the .  cellar  and  expecting  it 
to  grow  in  the  sun. 

There  are  many  mysteries  in  this 
world — some  of  them  past  finding  out. 
In  all  the  list  I  do  not  know  of  any 
harder  to  solve  than  the  way  some  peo¬ 
ple  go  at  training  a  boy.  You  would 
never  think  ,  they  had  any  idea  of  the 
future  at  all.  The  child  simply  lives 
for  to-day,  and  a  poor  day  at  that.  The 
illustration  of  a  potato  sprout  started 
in  the  dark  is  a  good  one.  We  know 
what  happens  to  the  plant  from  such 
seed  when  it  gets  up  against  the  real 
condition  of  life.  If  you  can  get  such 
a  boy  on  a  farm  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
farmer,  where  he  can’t  get  away,'  you 
give  him  about  the  only  chance  he  has 
to  make  good. 

Too.  Much  Turnips. — In  order  that 
we  may  have  all  sides  of  this  “catch 
crop”  proposition,  I  am  glad  to  print 
the  following  story : 

The  following  is  a  funny  experience  with 
Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips,  in- 
t<  nded  as  a  cover  crop  in  a  young  orchard. 
The  land  at  that  time  was  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  recently  underdrained  and  fertilized: 
also  two  crops  of  clover  had  been  plowed 
under.  I  knew  the  Hope  Farm  man  sowed 
Cow-horn  turnips  with  Crimson  clover,  but 
had  forgotten  how  much  turnip  seed  he 
used,  so  to  be  safe  I  bought  20  ounces 
i only  1  ti  pound)  and  dumped  this  much 
into  a  grain  bag  with  SO  pounds  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  seed  and  rolled  and  kneaded  the 
bag  a  long  time,  thoroughly  mixing  the 
two  kinds  of  seed,  and  sowed  the  whole 
on  the  four  acres  of  young  apple  orchard 
on  .Tune  28.  (Note  the  time  of  year.) 
We  had  rain  and  the  seed  grew  promptly, 
and  tlie  time  came  when  I  would  have 
mowed  the  weeds  which  were  hurting  the 
clover,  but  the  turnips  stood  up  in  the 
way,  and  would  have  been  mowed  down 
with  the  weeds,  so  we  had  to  let  every¬ 
thing  grow,  which  we  knew  would  make 
humus  at  least.  And  such  a  growth  we 
never  saw  around  here  !  The  pigweeds  and 
red-roots  were  taller  than  a  man’s  head, 
with  side  branches  three  feet  long,  snarled 
and  tangled  together,  and  as  one  groped  his 
way,  stumbling  over  high  turnips,  It  was 
like  getting  lost  in  the  undergrowth  of  a 
jungle.  The  turnips  proved  to  be  a  re¬ 
markably  even  stand,  growing  about  12 
or  15  inches  apart.  By  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  they  stood  up  like  stumps  over 
the  ground,  and  were  from  six  to  10  inches 
high  out  of  the  ground,  and  including  tops, 
were  from  10  to  20  inches  high.  On  ex¬ 
amination  I  found  that  most  of  them  would 
break  off  at  the  depth  of  the  plow,  while 
others  had  round  smooth  bottom  which  re¬ 
sembled  a  human  skull,  from  which  grew 
a  few  small  roots,  about  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil.  Others  curled  around  and  with  a 
white  color  made  a  surprising  likeness  to 
the  horns  of  a  cow.  The  turnips,  with 
tops  off,  weighed  from  two  to  seven 
pounds  each  in  October,  with  a  diameter 
of  from  two  to  six  inches.  A  man  tried 
to  drive  across  the  lot  in  a  one-horse 
wagon,  and  as  he  could  not  stand  up  or 
sit  down,  he  was  nearly  capsized.  I  found 
in  the  reports  that  a  turnip  crop  left  on 
the  ground  to  decay  had  a  fertilizing  value 
of  .$1.05  per  ton,  and  a  man  familiar  with 
sugar  beets  thought  my  turnips  would  dress 
out  25  tons  to  the  acre.  But  beside  this 
t  he  weeds  !  I  never  knew  they  would  grow 
so  large  when  cultivated  and  given  500 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  acre. 
The  next  stage  in  the  proceeding  is  one  of 
humiliation.  After  cold  weather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Winter  there  came  a  real  hot  spell 
on  bare  ground,  and  they  began  to  rot.  and 
the  stench  in  the  neighborhood  is  never 
to  be  forgotten.  As  my  orchard  was  bor¬ 
dered  on  the  lower  side  by  a  row  of  houses 


in  the  village,  I  heard  a  great  deal  said 
about  that  outrageous  smell.  Before 
Spring  tlie  turnips  slushed  away,  and  the 
tall  weed  stalks  were  plowed  under.  The 
soil  proved  to  lx>  much  blacker  than  before 
and  very  mellow,  while  the  clover  was  all 
smothered  out.  Again  Crimson  clover  was 
raised  as  before,  but  all  alone  this  time; 
it  was  very  heavy  and  even  and  about 
nine  inches  high  from  seed  sown  July  18. 
Let  me  say.  however,  that  following  the 
big  crop  of  turnips,  the  soil  was  very 
sour,  but  it  did  not  hinder  our  having  a 
bumper  crop  of  clover  before  Winter.  But 
we  did  have  a  visit  of  twig  blight  in  all 
the  apple  trees.  This  bad  condition  was 
aggravated  by  a  wet  season  and  a  hard 
hailstorm  which  cut  the  bark  and  scat¬ 
tered  the  blight  disease  in  tlie  wounds. 
The  following  year  gave  another  big  crop 
of  Crimson  clover,  which  usually  lives 
through  the  Winter  in  very  fair  condition, 
although  we  plow  it  under  the  last  of 
April.  FRANK  MUNSON. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  had  something  like  that  expe¬ 
rience  once  during  a  mild  Winter. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
strength  of  that  “turnipy”  smell  when 
the  thaw  conies  after  a  hard  freeze.  I 
knew  a  man  once  who  was  converted  to 
the  plan  of  chemicals  and  green  crops 
by  this  very  smell.  He  believed  that 
the  nose  is  the  best  test  for  the 
strength  of  fertilizer,  and  these  turnips 
convinced  him  that  green  crops  would 
give  a  complete  substitute  for  stable 
manure.  My  fields  are  quite  far  from 
the  house.  I  should  have  set  the  cutter 
bar  as  high  as  possible  and  clipped  that 
growth  before  the  weeds  got  too  high. 
I  know  that  these  turnips  leave  results 
in  the  soil  which  are  all  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  plant  food  value  which 
chemists  say  they  contain.  If  a  farmer 
had  a  flock  of  sheep  or  some  dry  cat¬ 
tle  and  could  let  them  in  to  eat  off 
the  turnips  he  would  have  a  great  com¬ 
bination.  Unless  some  such  plan  can 
be  tried  or  unless  you  can  plow  them 
under  in  the  Fall  and  sow  rye  it  may 
be  well  to  keep  the  turnips  out  in  fields 
near  a  house.  For  back  fields  by  all 
means  add  them  to  the  clover,  h.  w.  c. 


There  is  no  doubt  about 
what  is  in 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

It  is  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt. 
We  are  not  afraid  to  tell  you. 

There’s  no  doubt  about  whether 
this  asphalt  will  last.  It  has.  al¬ 
ready  lasted  twenty-five  years  in 
streets  and  roofs. 

There’s  no  doubt  that  Genasco 
will  last. 

Smooth  and  mineral  surface.  Back¬ 
ed  by  a  thirty-two-million-dollar  guar¬ 
antee.  Look  for  the  trade-mark. 
Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of 
asphalt  and  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  ready  roof¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


HAVANA  LOW  WAGONS 


“Fun  on  tlie  Farm?”  Well,  yes,  when  you 
have  the  right  kind  of  tools  to  work  with. 
Ancl  the  right  kind  of  tools  makes  work  a 
pleasure.  -  Our  Low-Down  Handy  Wagon, 
with  steel  or  wood  wheels,  is  tlie  right  kind. 
You  can  have  our  catalogue  for  the  asking.  • , 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  Havana.  III. 
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Lodged  wheat 
is  dead  loss,  because  you 
can’t  harvest  it — you  can’t  thresh 
it — you  can’t  sell  it. 

your  wheat  is  lodged  resolve  that  next 
year  you  will  get  straw  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  heaviest  wheat  your  land  can  produce. 

That  means  Potash.  It  fills  out  the  grain  and  makes 
a  sturdy,  elastic  stalk  for  the  grain  to  ripen  on — keeps  it 
standing  for  the  harvester; 
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Potash  Pays 


Unless  your  wheat  fertilizer  is  2-8-6,  it’s  too  low  in  Potash.  Two 
pounds  of  Muriate  of  Potash  to  each  100  pounds  of  fertilizer  increases 
the  Potash  total  one  per  cent. 

Send  for  new  Farmers’  Note  Book— about  soil,  crops, 
manures  and  fertilizers — a  practical  book  compiled  by  experts. 

Mailed  on  request,  free. 

German  Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Chicago— Monadnock  Block 
Atlanta,  6a.— 1224  Candler  Bldg. 
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DODD  &  STRUTHERS’ 

Lightning  Rods 

Are  Properly  Made  and  Properly  Put  Up 

THIS  is  true,  because  every  man  connected  with  the  making  or 
erecting  of  the  rods,  from  Prof.  Dodd  to  the  very  newest  man, 
knows  his  business.  Every  spool  of  rod  we  make  passes 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  foreman  and  bears  his  inspection 
mark;  every  spool  bears  the  shop  record,  showing  the  name  of  the 
man  who  made  it,  the  date,  and  the  machine  upon  which  it  was 
made. 

This  special  care  is  required  so  that  when  you  buy  Lightning 
Rods  you  get  protection  from  damage  by  lightning  if  you  buy 
the  Dodd  &  Struthers  rod. 

The  idea  that  just  anything  will  do  so  it  is  called  a  Lightning 
Rod  is  wrong.  The  best  is  none  too  good,  and  when  you  trust 
your  life  to  a  Lightning  Rod  when  a  storm  is  raging,  you  will  be 
safer  and  feel  better  if  you  know  the  rods  you  have  are  admitted 
by  all  good  authorities  to  be  the  standard.  Dodd  &  Struthers' 
rods  were  the  ones  to  receive  the  highest  award  at  the  World’s 
Fair  at  St.  Louis,  and  also  Jamestown,  N.  J. 

If  you  buy  the  Dodd  &  Struthers  rod  you  can  get  your  insur¬ 
ance  at  a  considerable  reduction. 

Don’t  risk  the  season  without  Lightning  Rods. 

Don’t  buy  an  imitation. 

Buy  Dodd  &  Struther’s  rods  and  be  safe. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  lCv  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
Joss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  andany  such  swmdlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  liave  mentioned  The  Rural  Nkw-Yokker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  hope  you  are  reading  carefully  the  articles  by 
Mr.  F.  L.  Allen  on  “Problems  of  Poor  Land.”  This 
is  one  of  the  strongest  sots  of  articles  we  have  ever 
printed.  Anyone  can  understand  what  Mr.  Allen  is 
talking  about,  and  his  argument  is  sound.  What  he 
says  about  lime  this  week  covers  the  ground. 

* 

In  parts  of  the  West  a  new  use  for  small  gasoline 
engines  is  growing  quite  common.  A  small  engine — 
often  one  made  for  marine  service — is  mounted  on  the 
frame  of  the  grain  binder  and  connected  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  Thus  the  horses  simply  pull  the  machine, 
while  the. engine  drives  the  machinery.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  in  heavy  soil,  and  would  enable  one 
pair  of  horses  to  -cover  much  ground  in  a  -day.  The 
same  thing  might  be  used  -on  manure  spreaders  or 
other  implements  where  great  power  is  required  to 
drive  machinery.  By  relieving  the  horses  of  this  work 
one  good  team  could  easily  haul  the  load. 

* 

We  shall  do  all  we  can  to  help  the  Growers’  and 
Shippers’  Exchange,  recently  organized  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  It  is  an  honest  effort  to  co-operate  in  the  sale 
of  fruit.  The  officers  elected  are :  President,  S.  W. 
Wadhams;  first  vice-president,  Frank  Bradley;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  T.  B.  Wilson;  third  vice-president, 
W.  R.  Teats;  secretary,  Irving  Rowley;  treasurer,  A. 
Emerson  Babcock.  No  better  man  than  Mr.  Wadhams 
could  have  been  chosen  as  president.  His  name  is  a 
guarantee  of  square  dealing.  One  of  -the  first  things 
this  exchange  .‘will  try  to  do  is -to  establish  a  rule  of 
packing  and  grading  so  that  the  apples  will  fit  the 
label.  The  exchange  expects  to  have  fruit  for  sale 
during  every  week  in  the  year.  Good  luck  to  it. 

♦ 

As  original  charter  member  of  the  American  Ap¬ 
ple  Consumers’  League,  we  take  a  kindly  interest 
in  all  apple  matters,  especially  when  some  distin¬ 
guished  citizen  joins  the  league.  The  Toledo  Blade 
gives  the  following  news : 

A  missionary  family  in  Uganda  entertained  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  bis  friends  at  dinner.  Good  things,  native 
and  exotic,  were  brought  to  the  table  and  set  before  the 
distinguished  guest.  The  dishes  were  quickly  unloaded 
of  their  precious  weight  and  hurried  hence  to  give  way  to 
others  and  more  toothsome  wonders  of  the  missionary 
larder.  For,  as  in  the  case  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  is  a  man  regular  to  his  meals.  And  then,  after  a 
dramatic  pause,  an  apple  pie  was  brought  on ! 

Picture  yourself  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  far  from 
baked  beans,  fish  balls,  doughnuts  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  dainties.  The  fish,  meat  anci  fruit  of  the  tropics 
have  merely  made  you  homesick,  when,  without 
warning,  they  put  before  you  an  apple  pie.  Let 
us  imagine  one  of  the  plates  of  paradise  that  mother 
used  to  make.  The  crust  melts  in  your  mouth  like 
a  piece  of  honeyed  short  cake.  Thick  slices  of 
Greening  apples,  with  a  pinch  of  butter  and  brown 
sugar,  have  reached  just  the  right  melting  point  in 
a  deep  dish.  And  all  this  not  on  the  farm,  but  in 
a  distant  land,  where  the  old  home  is  but  a  mem¬ 
ory.  Under  such  conditions  a  pie  made  of  Ben 
Davis  apples,  or  even  of  Kieffer  pears,  would  be 
acceptable  We  trust  that  this  experience  has  taught 
Mr.  Roosevelt  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  life. 
When  he  comes  back  to  take  his  old  share  of  the 
blows  which  fall  thick  and  fast  in  public  life,  he 
will  no  doubt  always  carry  a  good  apple  in  his 
pocket.  A  man  thus  defended  can  be  a  philosopher 
in  the  face  of  adversity. 


We  ask  you  to  read  the  series  of  articles  beginning 
this  week  on  railroad  charges.  We  have  obtained 
records  of  actual  cases  which  came  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  on  complaint.  We  shall 
see  that  these  extortionate  charges  are  not  limited  to 
any  one  part  of  the  country,  but  that  all  over  the 
railroads  are  liable  to  make  excessive  rates  and  will 
continue  them  unless  called  to  account.  For,  as  we 
see,  the  railroad  makes  its  own  rate — the  Government 
having  only  the  power  to  review  it  after  complaint. 
It  will  be  brought  out  clearly  in  other  articles  how, 
under  competition,  the  shipper  has  a  fair  chance  to  help 
himself,  while  when  competition  is  cut  off  through 
combination  he  has  no  chance  save  what  he  can  get 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

* 

Lenox  College  in  Iowa  is  a  Christian  college  or  de¬ 
nominational  institution.  It  trains  many  teachers  and 
clergymen,  and,  like  the  many  other  colleges  in  Iowa, 
lias  much  to  do  with  shaping  public  thought.  It  has 
just  started  a  strong  agricultural  course,  which  will 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  courses. 
Lenox  is  the  pioneer  among  the  Christian  colleges  of 
the  West  in  this  respect,  but  its  example  might  well  be 
followed  by  others.  Teachers  and  clergymen  get 
close  to  the  very  mainsprings  of  social  life.  Those 
who  labor  in  the  country  in  particular  have  a  great 
responsibility.  In  the  message  they  carry  to  their 
people  should  be  all  the  hope  and  character  and  dig¬ 
nity  for  farming  that  can  be  put  into  it.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  to  carry  the  study  of  agriculture  right 
into  the  college  where  men  and  women  are  trained  for 
schoolroom,  platform  or  church — and  for  the  farm. 

* 

Dr.  Van  Fleet’s  description  of  the  Wonderberry, 
page  738,  will  be  accepted  as  fair  and  conservative. 
The  “wonder”  about  this  plant  seems  to  be  that  the 
“creator”  and  introducer  should  have  shouted  so  loudly 
over  such  a  poor  thing.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  suggests  a  use 
for  it — as  a  trap  for  Potato  beetles  and  flea-beetles. 
Most  likely  these  insects  would  only  get  up  “muscle 
and  appetite”  on  these  plants.  In  the  trucking  dis¬ 
tricts  near  Norfolk  the  black  nightshade  grows  abun¬ 
dantly  among  crops  as  a  weed.  The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  prints  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  report  and  then  says : 

We  shall  watch  this  matter  with  interest,  and,  if  those 
Yankee  judges  have  done  the  fruit  injustice,  see  to  it 
that  they  are  forced  to  eat  their  words  and  a  quart  of 
Wonderberries  at  a  sitting. 

Suppose  on  the  other  hand  their  verdict  is  sus¬ 
tained — as  it  will  be !  What  about  Burbank  and 
Childs?  Their  words  would  make  a  good  dish  of 
crow  for  most  people.  If  the  Wonderberry  makes  a 
good  sauce  a  bushel  of  them  might  make  Mr.  Burbank 
saucy  enough  to  back  up  his  $10,000  bluff. 

* 

We  asked  our  readers  to  help  those  Texas  farmers 
who  are  trying  to  obtain  the  right  to  send  a  man 
with  each  carload  shipment  of  truck.  Our  folks 
came  forward,  as  usual,  with  facts.  One  man  in 
Florida  tells  how  he  was  robbed  of  tomatoes.  He 
sent  10  crates  as  a  sample  shipment,  and  received 
$3.50  per  crate.  •  Then  he  got  up  a  carload  of  nice 
ones.  Just  before  the  car  arrived  the  commission 
house  wired  him,  “Market  strong  at  $3  to  $3.50;  ship 
second  car  sure.”  He  induced  his  neighbors  to  make 
up  another  car,  which  went  on  at  once.  It  was 
nearly  two  months  after  shipping  that  any  returns 
were  made,  and  then  the  first  car  averaged  34  cents 
and  the  second  one  15  cents  per  crate.  The  only  “sat¬ 
isfaction”  given  was  an  insulting  letter  about  “poor 
packing.”  This  farmer  knows  that  the  carload  lots 
were  just  as  well  packed  as  the  10-erate  lot  which 
brought  $3.50,  but  as  he  had  no  friend  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  there  is  no  way  of  proving  his  case,  and  he 
must  take  what  the  dealer  sees  fit  to  give  him.  If 
some  live  man  could  have  gone  with  that  shipment 
the  commission  dealers  never  could  have  stolen  the 
goods.  This  is  but  one  case  of  hundreds  where  the 

distant  shipper  is  robbed,  with  no  chance  of  redress. 

* 

Many  of  us  remember  how  hard  farmers  worked 
for  the  removal  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  dena¬ 
tured  alcohol.  This  tax  would  never  liave  been  re¬ 
moved  if  farmers  had  not  thrown  their  influence 
against  it.  They  would  not  have  done  this  had.  they 
not  been  told  that  the  result  would  mean  cheaper  alco¬ 
hol  and  then  cheaper  light,  heat  and  power.  Many 
of  them  believed  that  in  a  year  or  so  small  stills  would 
be  operated  on  many  farms,  turning  waste  products 
into  alcohol — which  would  take  the  place  of  gasoline, 
coal  or  wood.  We  know  that  little  or  nothing  of  this 
has  occurred.  As  usual  the  manufacturers  were  bene¬ 
fited,  while  the  farmers  did  most  of  the  work.  In 
Germany  and  France  the  plan  of  making  farm  sup¬ 
plies  of  alcohol  in  small  stills  is  followed  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Many  of  our  own  farmers  could  do  the  same 
thing  if  they  could  get  the  machinery  at  a  fair  price. 


The  tariff  on  the  foreign-made  stills  makes  the  price 
too  high.  Thus  the  farmers,  having  helped  cut  off  a 
revenue  tax  to  help  manufacturers,  are  now  held  up 
by  a  tariff  and  unable  to  obtain  their  share  of  the 
benefit. 

* 

The  following  is  as  strong  a  statement  of  the  great¬ 
est  need  of  most  of  the  soil  in  the  Southern  States  as 
we  have  read.  It  is  understood  that  by  “Winter  le¬ 
gumes”  is  meant  Crimson  and  other  clovers  and  vetch. 
We  would  also  include  the  Summer  legumes  like  cow 
peas  and  Soy  beans.  The  beauty  of  the  Winter  le¬ 
gumes  is  that  they  make  the  soil  work  and  earn  nitro¬ 
gen,  while  otherwise  it  would  be  an  idle  spendthrift. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  proper  understanding  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  Winter  legumes  would  mean  more  for  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  South  than  any  other  one 
thing.  Properly  used  they  would  lie  a  great,  if  not  the 
greatest,  factor  in  conserving  our  national  resources. 
They  would  conserve  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
tour  greatest  asset)  better  than  anything  else,  because 
they  naturally  fit  iu  with  our  king  crops — cotton  and 
corn.  It  would  increase  the  humus  content  faster  than 
any  other  rotation.  It  would  improve  the  soil  and  give 
a  cash  crop  each  year.  My  brother  has  some  naturally 
poor  sandy  land  which  gave  two  tons  of  Crimson  clover 
hay  per  acre,  and  now  promises  from  60  to  75  bushels 
corn  per  acre.  Winter  legumes  used  properly  will  be  a 
great  help  toward  conserving  our  forests,  as  with  good 
land,  there  would  be  less  desire  for  virgin  soil.  They 
will  conserve  our  water  courses  and  power,  because  wisely 
used  they  will  almost  prevent  soil  erosion,  the  great  agri¬ 
cultural  sin  of  the  South.  A  regular  conservation  con¬ 
gress.  Enough ;  you  know  by  this  time  what  my  hobby 
is ;  Winter  legumes.  w.  r.  b. 

That  hobby  is  as  good  as  an  automobile  for  com¬ 
fortable  riding.  One  great  sin  of  Southern  farming 
is  that  fanners  have  gone  fertilizer  crazy.  They  use 
tons  of  chemicals  on  soil  which  cannot  respond  be¬ 
cause  it  lacks  organic  matter.  We  do  not  condemn 
the  legitimate  use  of  chemicals,  for  we  know  they  are 
necessary.  1  liese  very  chemicals  cannot  give  a  fair 
account  of  themselves  unless  the  soil  is  filled  with 
organic  matter  and  put  in  good  condition. 

* 

We  have  a  good  friend  in  Virginia — one  of  those 
gentle,  kindly  souls  who  wishes  only  good  for  every 
one-  He  has  suggested  the  following  explanation  for 
the  “Wonderberry”  puzzle: 

“Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  the  seeds  have  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  parents,  while  the  others  have 
yielded  plants  such  as  Burbank  describes?  I  would 
like  to  find  some  such  excuse  for  him,  and  for  Childs, 
too.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  explanation  would  leave 
Mr.  Burbank  in  a  worse  position  than  ever.  In  his 
famous  send-off  for  the  Wonderberry  he  said  that  it 

“Always  comes  as  exactly  true  from  seed  as  any 
species  pi  oduccd  by  nature.” 

Either  that  cuts  out  this  explanation,  or  it  shows 
that  Mr.  Burbank  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking 
about  when  he  said  the  seed  would  always  come  true. 
If  we  accept  this  explanation  there  will  certainly  be 
no  excuse  for  Mr.  Burbank  to  hold  his  $10,000  any 
longer.  If  his  seeds  have  “sported  back”  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  black  nightshade  like  their  father,  of  course 
that  is  what  the  plant  is.  There  is  no  getting  around 
the  fact  that  seeds  bought  from  Mr.  Childs  grew 
into  plants  which  are  identified  as  black  nightshade. 
Every  day  brings  us  additional  testimony  to  prove 
that.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  seeds  which 
Mr.  Childs  sent  out  were  grown  for  him  by  Mr. 
Burbank.  If  this  is  not  correct  no  doubt  either  or 
both  of  these  gentlemen  will  set  us  right.  That 
being  so,  it  is  evident  that  Wonderberry  seed  has 
produced  black  nightshade  plants.  The  seed  is  to  be 
judged  by  what  it  produces.  Mr.  Burbank  says  the 
verdict  of  the  public  must  stand-  How  much  more 
proof  does  he  want  that  the  public  regard  his  Won¬ 
derberry  as  a  humbug  and  a  black  nightshade? 


•  BREVITIES. 

Is  it  true  that  prohibition  in  Southern  towns  has 
caused  an  increase  in  sales  of  fruit?  That  is  the  report. 

Yus.  sir,  you  keep  on  putting  clover,  turnips  or  cow 
peas  into  a  sand  bank,  and  in  time  you  make  it  a  savings 
bank. 

No,  a  potato  plant  that  lias  been  badly  eaten  by  bugs 
will  not  produce  high  quality  tubers.  Neither  will  a 
plant  prematurely  killed  by  blight;  only  the  mature  plant 
makes  good  potatoes. 

The  Delaware  peninsula,  onee  famous  for  peaches,  is 
now  moving  toward  more  diversified  farming,  with  special¬ 
ties  of  such  crops  ns  potatoes  and  melons.  The  Crimson 
clover  and  cow  pea  crops  give  great  opportunities  for 
farmers. 

The  Government  is  trying  to  encourage  willow  grow¬ 
ing  by  sending  out  sprouts  for  planting.  At  tbe  same 
time  there  are  farmers  who  find  large  willows  a  nuisance, 
and  will  gladly  pay  for  some  disease  or  insect  to  kill 
them  off. 

Judge  Pritchard  of  the  United  States  Court  has  decided 
that  railroads  are  responsible  for  the  action  of  their 
employes  in  handling  live  stock.  This  decision  was  given 
in  a  case  where  calves  on  board  oars  were  kept  more 
than  28  hours  without  food  and  drink. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — J.  A.  McNulty  and  H.  Van  Vleet,  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  respectively,  of  the  American  Civil 
Service  Institute,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  who  were  arrested  for  alleged  use  of  the  mails  to 
defraud,  were  arraigned  before  a  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  July  27  and  pleaded  not  guilty.  They  were  re¬ 
manded  to  jail  in  default  of  $2,000  each.  Post  office  in¬ 
spectors  arrested  the  men  and  seized  certain  papers  as 
evidence.  It  is  charged  by  the  inspectors  that  the  men 
inserted  “want”  advertisements  in  many  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  soliciting  “bright,  hustling  men” 
to  act  as  “district  superintendents”  of  the  American  Civil 
Service  Institute  at  a  salary  of  $3,200  a  year.  Before 
receiving  the  appointment  the  applicant  was  required  to 
subscribe  to  $500  worth  of  stock  in  the  concern.  The 
police  and  post  office  inspectors  say  they  have  received 
so  many  complaints  against  the  men  of  applicants  w'lio 
had  made  advances  but  were  put  off  witli  flimsy  excuses. 
The  object  of  the  “institute”  was  to  prepare  young  men 
for  Government  examinations.  The  inspectors  say  that 
McNulty  has  an  office  in  Buffalo  and  operated  from  there, 
while  Van  Vleet  has  been  attending  to  the  Washington 
end  of  the  game.  The  investigation  which  led  to  the 
arrest  of  the  men  was  caused  by  the  complaint  of  John 
Ivclby,  of  Brooklyn,  who  compelled  the  men  to  return 
him  $100  which  he  had  advanced.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
the  men  have  operated  in  Rochester  and  Syracuse.  .  .  . 

Cutting  Government  “red  tape,”  Mr.  Valentine,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  took  quick  steps  July  30  to 
relieve  more  than  twelve  hundred  Indians  in  Wisconsin, 
who  were  left  without  shelter  and  food,  through  the 
recent  cloudbursts.  According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  the  La  Pointe  Indian  Agency,  the  Bad  River 
Indian  reservation  suffered  most.  The  Indian  village  of 
Odanah,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  suffered  heavily.  When 
the  dam  gave  way  several  miles  above  the  town,  the 
water  and  debris  poured  down  upon  the  Indian  settlement, 
sweeping  away  several  houses,  overturning  others,  and  all 
household  goods  were  either  destroyed  or  rendered  un¬ 
serviceable.  Many  Indian  families  lost  all  their  posses¬ 
sions,  and  have  been  deprived  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

•  .  .  In  a  head-on  collision  between  two  electric  trains 

at  La  Crosse,  one  mile  west  of  Cceur  d’Alene,  Idaho, 
July  31.  probably  twenty  persons  were  killed  and  between 
seventy  and  eighty  injured,  many  of  them  mortally. 
A  misunderstanding  of  orders  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  collision.  .  .  .  Six  persons  were  killed 
and  a  serious  fire  was  started  by  a  gasoline  explosion  in 
a  four-story  building  occupied  by  F.  J.  Wendelick  &  Co., 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  31.  A  university  student  named 
McAuley  was  experimenting  with  an  engine  he  had  in¬ 
vented,  when  it  blew  up  and  the  brick  structure  came 
crashing  down  upon  him,  scattering  bricks  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  for  hundreds  of  feet.  The  shock  was  felt  for  blocks. 
Three  adjoining  buildings  were  shattered,  among  them 
being  the  Central  police  station.  Five  or  more  of  the 
thirteen  who  were  seriously  injured  will  die.  One  of  the 
bodies  is  that  of  an  unidentified  child.  .  .  .  Monon- 

gah,  W.  Va.,  a  coal  town  of  the  Fairmont  Coal  Company, 
on  the  Pittsburg-Fair mont  division  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  had  a  fire  July  31  in  which  twenty-two 
buildings  wore  burned  down.  The  fire  spread  the  entire 
length  of  Bridge  street,  the  business  street  of  the  town. 
The  loss  will  amount  to  $150,000.  .  .  .  Thomas  B. 

Ilarned,  who  was  jointly  indicted  with  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  with¬ 
drew  August  3  his  tentative  plea  of  not  guilty  and  pleaded 
the  statute  of  limitations  as  exempting  him  from  lia¬ 
bility.  Ilarned  was  indicted  on  July  1,  1909,  for  con¬ 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign  trade.  In 
the  indictment  it  is  alleged  that  Ilarned  on  December  30, 
1906,  as  president  of  the  Champion  Construction  Company, 
transferred  to  Gustave  V.  Kissel  20.000  shares-  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Company 
which  could  be  voted  under  a  proxy  at  all  stockholders' 
meetings,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement  Kissel  did 
attend  a  stockholders'  meeting  on  December  30,  1903, 
and  vote  as  director  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  closing  up  the  company’s  plant.  .  .  .  Under  a 
decision  handed  down  August  3  by  Justice  Mills  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  the  verdict  of 
$22,000  against  the  New'  York  Central  Railroad  in  the 
suit  of  Warren  Palmer  for  damages  for  injuries  sustained 
in  an  accident  in  West  Nyack,  about  u  year  and  a  half 
ago,  stands.  In  the  accident  seven  out  of  nine  persons 
who  were  in  a  wagon  were  killed  and  the  others  injured. 
Counsel  for  the  railroad  company  moved  the  verdict  be 
set  aside  as  excessive.  In  court  Mr.  Palmer  maintained  a 
stooping  position  as  the  result  of  his  injuries,  and  the 
Justice  in  his  decision  refers  to  this  as  follows:  “If  the 
stooping  posture  of  the  plaintiff,  so  evident  to  observation, 
is  to  be  permanent,  that  alone  constitutes  a  serious  ele¬ 
ment  of  damage.” 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — While  all  the  Western  States 
and  a  number  of  foreign  countries  are  preparing  exhibits 
tor  the  International  Exposition  of  Dry-Farm  Products, 
which  will  be  held  at  Billings,  Mont.,  in  October  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fourth  Dry-Farming  Congress,  October 
26-28.  the  congress  is  making  arrangements  to  have  repre¬ 
sentation  at  a  national  exposition  of  agriculture  to  be 
h<>kl  at  Tashkent.  Turkestan,  Russia,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  quarter-centennial  anniversary  of  that  society.  John 
I  ■  Burns,  secretary  of  the  Dry-Farming  Congress,  has 
received  an  official  invitation  from  the  president  of  the 
lurkestan  Agricultural  Society,  asking  the  Dry-Farming 
'  ongress  to  participate  in  the  anniversary  of  that  organi¬ 
zation.  The  invitation  states  that  there  wdll  be  organ¬ 
ized  an  extensive  dry-farming  section  with  exhibits  from 
I  urkestan  and  other  semi-arid  regions  of  Russia.  Prepa¬ 
rations  for  an  exhibit  are  being  made  in  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Breeders’ 
Association  is  called  for  December  8,  9.  and  10,  at' 
Amalia.  Nebraska,  in  association  with  the  National  Corn 
show  held  at  that  place  December  6  to  18.  A  programme 
ot  addresses  by  prominent  breeders  of  live  stock,  promi- 
nent  breeders  of  plants,  and  scientists  prominent  in  the 
study  of  the  heredity  of  plants,  animals  and  men  is  be- 
jr®.  Prepared.  Arrangements-  are  being  made  to  have 
many  of  the  addresses  illustrated  with  stereopticon  view's 
(ii  i)°Vpnf?  Pictures-  W.  M.  Hays,  Secretary,  Washing- 


annual  picnic  of  the  New  York  State  TTon  Grow 
Tni-,,  oi0ciatljn  was  held  ®t  Sylvan  Beach  on  Oneida  Lak 
hvC1'’  ,  “ 1  ’  an(i  drew  a  crowd  exceeding  10.000  persons 
in  growers’  picnic  years-  ago  was  a  great  occasio 

York  and  frequently  as  many  as  50,00 
L  'vrrVL, ‘ended  to  discuss  crops  and  listen  to  speeche 
oy  Political  leaders.  But  hop  growing  has  been  fallin 
in  central  New  York  of  late  years  and  each  recurrin 
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picnic  of  the  association  witnesses  a  decrease  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  principal  speech  at  the  picnic  was  delivered  by 
James  Tobin  of  Cortland. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  received  copy 
of  ministerial  order  from  the  Veterinary  Director-General, 
Ottawa,  removing  the  last  Canadian  restrictions  against 
stock  from  the  United  States  on  account  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  The  appearance  of  foot  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease  cost  New  York  State  a  little  over  $25,000.  After  the 
State  Department  took  charge  there  was  not  one  instance 
of  the  disease  spreading  from  one  farm  to  another  in 
violation  of  the  quarantine  orders. 

For  violation  of  a  rabies  quarantine  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  an  offender  in  Wyoming 
county  has  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  15  days 
imprisonment  or  the  payment  of  $15  fine. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  for  prosecution  81 
cases  of  violation  of  the  Agricultural  law;  sixty  of  these 
were  violations  of  the  article  relating  to  dairy  products, 
most  on  account  of  milk  and  oleomargarine;  ten  were  vio¬ 
lations  of  the.  article  relative  to  diseases  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  being  violations  of  rabies  quarantines;  three  we. 
violations  of  the  feeding  stuffs  law :  seven  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  feeding  stuffs  law,  and  one  was  a  violation  of  tb 
pure  food  law.  Of  the  81  cases.  21  were  from  the  second 
division,  comprising  New  York  City  and  vicinity;  14  from 
the  third  division,  being  the  counties  on  each  side  of  the 
Hudson  river  between  New  York  and  Albany;  12  in  the 
fifth  division — the  five  northern  counties  of  the  State: 
and  21  cases  were  from  the  ninth  division,  in  and  near 
Buffalo. 


FHE  .  TARIFF  BILL. — The  conference  report  on  the 
tariff  bill  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
July  31,  by  a  vote  of  195  to  183.  The  margin  was 
rather  narrow.  Just  before  the  vote  was-  taken  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  conference  report  failed  by  onlv  five 
votes.  On  the  acceptance  of  the  report  eighteen  Re¬ 
publicans  cast  negative  votes  and  two  Louisiana  Demo¬ 
crats  supported  the  measure.  The  eighteen  Republicans 
who  voted  against  the  conference  report  wore : 

Cary,  Lenroot  and  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  ;  Haugen,  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Wood  of  Iowa ;  Iveifer  of  Ohio,  Lindbergh, 
Steenerson,  Stevens,  Volstead,  Miller  and  Nye  of  Minne¬ 
sota  ;  Madison  and  Murdock  of  Kansas,  Mann  of  Illinois, 
Poindexter  of  Washington  and  Southwick  of  New  York. 
Kendall  of  Iowa,  a  Republican,  did  not  vote. 

Chairman  Payne  moved  that  the  conference  report  be 
recommitted.  As  was  expected  this  was  lost.  The 
vote  was  191  to  186.  The  insurgents  lost  an  opportunity 
to  send  the  bill  back  to  conference,  with  such  revision 
upward  or  downward  as  they  wished.  The  Republicans 
who  voted  to  recommit  the  bill  were :  Southwick  of  New 
lork,  Cary  of  Wisconsin,  Davis  of  Minnesota,  Goode  of 
Iowa,  Lronna  of  North  Dakota.  Haugen,  Hubbard  and 
Kendall  of  Iowa,  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin,  Lindbergh  of 
«W‘sota’  of  Kansas,  Mann  of  Illinois,  Miller 

ot  Minnesota,  Murdock  of  Kansas,  Nelson  of  Wisconsin 
Norris  of  Nebraska,  Nye  of  Minnesota,  Poindexter  of 
Washington,  Pickett  of  Iowa,  Steenerson  and  Volstead  of 
Minnesota  and  Woods .  of  Iowa — 22  in  all.  Reprosenta- 
tive  Broussard  of  Louisiana  was  the  only  Democrat  who 
sided  with  the  Republican  majority  against  the  motion 
to  recommit.  On  August  2,  however,  a  group  of  “range 
Senators”  from  the  cattle  growing  States  of  the  inter- 
mountain.  country  under  the  leadership  of  Senators 
Borah,  IV  arren  and  Carter  compelled  the  reconvening  of 
the  late  conference  committee  and  wrung  from  the  conferees 
an  agreement  to  rewrite  the  paragraph  of  the  tariff  bill 
relating  to  the  duties  on  boots  and  shoes.  The  Western 
uprising  against  the  bill  was  provoked  by  the  discovery 
°J  an  alleged  joker  in  the  bill  which  limited  the  effect 
of  the  language  intended  to  make  reductions  in  leather 
products,  in  return  for  free  hides.  The  words  of  limita¬ 
tion  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  Senators  from 
the  cattle  growing  States  were  “hides  of  cattle.”  The 
»*  estern  Senators  subjected  the  language  to  the  acid  test 
and  decided  that  it  would  not  do.  They  reached  the 
conclusion  that  by  the  most  liberal  construction  of  the 
words  most  of  the  boots  and  shoes  worn  by  the  masses 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  higher  duties  which  were 
carried  in  the  Senate  bill  before  President  Taft  forced 
the  concession  which  resulted  in  free  hides.  The  Aldrich 
bill  is  compared  below  with  the  Dingley  bill,  as  it  relates 
to  agricultural  products : 


Dingley.  Aldrich. 


Swine,  per  head . 

Dorses-  and  mules,  worth  $150  or  less,  pci- 

head  . 

Valued  at  over  $150  per  head ..........  ’ 

Sheep,  one  year  or  older,  per  head . 

Less  than  one  year  old,  per  head . 

All  other  live  animals . 

Barley,  per  bushel . 

Buckwheat,  per  bushel . 

Corn,  per  bushel . . . 

Oats,  per  bushel . ...!.. 

Rico,  per  pound  .  ’ 

Wheat,  per  bushel  . . 

Butter  and  substitutes  therefor,  per  Ib..i. 
Cheese  and  substitutes  therefor,  per  ib.  . 

Beans,  per  bushel . 

Cabbages,  each  . . 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 

Hay,  per  ton . 

Honey,  per  gallon . 

Hops,  per  pound  . 

Onions,  per  bushel  . 

Peas,  green,  per  bushel . . . 

Pens,  dried,  per  bushel . 

Straw,  per  ton . 

Potatoes,  per  bushel . 

Apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries-,  plums 
and  pears,  green  or  ripe,  per  bushel.. 

Cranberries . 

Bacon  and  hams,  per  lb . 

Fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  pork,  per  lb. 

Lard,  per  lb . . . 

Poultry,  live,  per  lb . \ 

Dressed,  per  lb . 

Hides . 

Merino  and  other  wools  graded  as  first- 

class,  per  lb . 

Leicester  and  other  combing  wools,  second 

class  . 

Rough  wools  and  camel’s  hair,  third  class'. 


$2.00 

$2.00 

3.75 

3 . 75 

27  Vi  % 

2714% 

1.50 

1.50 

30.00 

30.00 

25% 

25% 

1.50 

1.50 

.75 

.  75 

20% 

20% 

.30 

.30 

.  15 

.  15 

.15 

.15 

.  15 

.15 

.02 

.02 

.25 

.25 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.45 

.45 

.  03 

.  02 

.  05 

.05 

4.00 

4.00 

.20 

.20 

.  12 

.  16 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.25 

.30 

.25 

1.50 

1 . 50 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

25% 

25% 

.05 

.04 

.02 

.0114 

.  02 

.  01  % 

.03 

.03 

.05 

.  05 

15% 

Free 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.04 

.04 

J  HE  MEXICAN  EARTHQUAKE.- — -An  earthquake  which 
shook  a  large  section  of  Mexico  July  30,  especially  to  the 
south,  caused  widespread  ruin.  It  is  feared  that  the 
loss  of  life  is  very  great.  Immense  damage  has  been 
wrought  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  A  long  death 
list  is  expected  from  the  State  of  Guerrero.  In  Acapulco 
alone  the  death  list  will  total  several  hundred.  A  tidal 
wave  also  swept  in  on  a  part  of  the  city  at  the  same 
time  as  the  earthquake.  This  wave  did  more  damage 
than  the  quake,  for  it  swept  tlx*  bamboo  houses  that 
line  the  shore  from  their  foundations  and  carried  manv 
of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and  children,  to  their 
death  in  the  water.  The  city  is  right  on  the  bay.  The 
more  substantial  houses  are  built  back  on  a  cliff,  and 
the  smaller  houses  run  down  to  the  waterfront.  There  is 
a  prison  in  the  bay  on  an  island,  and  this  is  reported 
inundated.  This  is  the  second  catastrophe  in  Acapulco 
recently.  A  few  months  ago  the  Flores  Theatre  burned 
from  a  moving  picture  film  and  several  hundred  people 
met  death.  The  fire  started  when  over  a  thousand  people 
had  gathered  to  do  honor  to  Gov.  Damien  Flores  of  the 
State  of  Guerrero.  Between  Mexico  city  and  the  city  of 
Acapulco,  a  distance  of  180  miles  in  an  airline  south,  are 
many  large  towns,  from  all  of  which  come  reports  of 
loss  of  life  and  great  destruction  to  property.  Toluca. 
Puebla,  Morelos  and  Chilnaneingo  are  the  other  biggest 
towns  that  suffered.  Chilpancingo,  about  sixty  miles  in¬ 
land  from  Acapulco,  suffered  great  damage,  and  fifty  peo¬ 
ple  were  reported  as  killed  or  seriously  injured.  The 
town  of  Mazatlan — not  the  seaport — near  there,  which 
was  recently  wiped  out  by  fire,  and  which  the  people 
were  just  rebuilding,  suffered  again,  but  as  there  were 


few  substantial  houses  to  be  shaken  down  few  people  were 
injured  there.  Rio  Balsas,  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Cuernavaca  road,  was  hard  hit  and  several  people  were 
buried  beneath  falling  buildings.  It  is  a  very  old  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Balsas  and  many  of  the  adobe 
structures  were  frail  and  easily  thrown  over.  Many  had 
suffered  in  previous  earthquakes  and  it  did  not  require  any 
great  shock  to  topple  them  over.  Great  fissures  are  re¬ 
ported  in  the  ground  in  many  places  and  bridges  are 
reported  as  thrown  out  of  plumb  along  the  line  of  the 
Cuernavaca  Railroad  at  the  southern  end  near  the  Raisas 
River.  The  shock  was  felt  as  far  southeast  as-  Oaxaca, 
where  there  was  some  damage,  but  not  of  a  heavy 
nature.  So  many  of  the  towns  are  isolated  that  it  will 
be  weeks  before  complete  reports  are  in. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 


The  fruit  outlook  is  very  poor ;  pears  next  te  nothing ; 
apples  injured  severely  by  the  louse.  There  will  be  lots 
of  cider  stock,  and  little  first  class  fruit.  The  drought 
caught  the  strawberries,  and  hurt  raspberries  ;  other  small 
fruits  good  ;  peaches  also  look  well ;  honey  yield  good. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  c. 

.  The  prospect  fo’r  the  fruit  crop  in  Colorado  this  year 
is  on  the  whole  very  good.  We  expect  to  have  twice  as 
large  a  crop  of  apples  as-  last  year,  which  was  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  The  peach  crop  in  most 
localities  will  also  be  very  good. 

Denver,  Col.  the  l a w uk n c e- i i e n s le y  fruit  co. 


The  fruit  crop  upon  an  average  will  not  be  better  here 
than  it  was  last  year.  Some  troes  are  full  of  apples, 
some  have  none  on  them.  It  looks  as  if  the  quality  will 
not  be  good.  There  has  been  too  much  rain  here  for 
the  best  development  of  any  crop.  We  have  no  large 
orchards  but  most  farms  produce  a  small  surplus  which 
goes  to  supply  the  demand  at  the  coal  works.  We  have 
not  had  a  real  good  crop  of  apples  here  for  several 
Years.  A.  j.  L. 

Nicholas  Co.,  W.  Va. 


Two  weeks  ago  corn  was  exceedingly  promising.  The 
winds  and  rains  did  immense  damage  in  some  parts  of 
the  State.  Apple  crop  generally  very  poor  and  not  much 
of  other  fruit.  _  It  makes  me  •  sick  to  hear  some  writers 
speak  of  the  immense  added  wealth  of  farmers.  They 
do  not  seem  to  see  that  a  verv  small  part  is  net  and 
permanent.  On  “Fertility  of  Soil,”  I’rof.  Hopkins  of  the 
Illinois  State  University  has  left  no  standing  room  for 
the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department.  He  plainly  shows 
their  arguments  valueless.  c.  o.  d.  b. 

Mascoutah,  Ill. 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  part  of  the  State  before  it  was 
cut  promised  better  than  it  did  for  twenty  years,  but 
since  the  thrashers  are  at  work  farmers  find  that  the 
grains  are  not  very  plump,  and  hence  are  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed  as  to  yield :  still  it  is  a  fair  crop.  We  are 
having  a  great  drought  which  cuts  down  the  crops.  Hay 
was  not  a  heavy  crop  but  of  good  quality.  Potatoes 
promised  very  well  a  month  ago,  but  now,  unless  we 
get  rain  very  soon,  they  will  be  a  failure.  Bugs  are  very 
plentiful.  Corn  looks  promising  but  should  have  raiii 
now  too.  Oats  will  be  light — not  well  filled  out.  Apples 
half  crop:  newly  set  out  trees  dyiug  some.  Wheat.  $1.20; 
new  potatoes,  $1.20 ;  corn.  95  cents ;  rye,  80  cents :  oats! 
60  cents  ^middlings,  $1.70  per  100  pounds.  Labor'  high, 
$1  to  $1.75  per  day  and  board  during  harvest;  $16  per 
month  and  board  and  washing.  Land  cheap  but  of  good 
quality.  c.  K  B 

Bethel,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


HAY  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK. 


The  hay  crop  in  Jefferson  county,  the  leading  hay 
county  of  the  State,  is  light  this  season,  the  crop  which 
has  just  been  gathered  being  below  an  average  yield, 
though  of  good  quality.  In  some  years  the  hay  shipments 
of  Jefferson  county  have  reached  7.500  carloads,  or  about 
7. >0.000  tons-,  valued  at  three-quarters  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  But  this  year  there  will  not  be  over  one-fifth  that 
amount  for  shipment,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  surplus 
will  not  exceed  1.000  cars.  The  Northern  section  of  the 
county,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  shipping  hay 
is  grown,  will  have  one  of  the  lightest  yields  of  hav 
in  the  history  of  the  county.  In  the  southern  half  of 
the  county  the  yield  is  fully  up  to  the  normal,  but  as 
that  is-  a  dairy  section  most  of  the  hay  produced  is  fed 
to  stock.  The  old  hay  is  practically  all  out  of  the  hands 
ot  the  growers.  Some  of  the  shippers  have  a  little  hay 
yet  in  storage.  The  fact  that  the  southern  section  of  the 
county,  where  dairying  is  the  chief  industry,  has  a  far 
better  yield  than  the  northern  section,  where  hay  grow- 
lng  for  shipment  leads  over  dairying,  would  Indicate  that 
dairying  maintains  the  fertility  of  the  soil  better  than 
commercial  hay  growing,  as  the  same  comparative  crop 
conditions  have  prevailed  for  the  two  seasons  preceding 
the  present. 


showing  an  increased  area  devoted  to  this  crop.  Many 
silos  have  been  built  in  the  county  this  Summer,  as 
silage  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  necessary  '  ad¬ 
junct  to  profitable  dairying.  The  corn  crop  is,  with  other 
crops,  later  than  usual,  though  it  is  making  rapid  growth. 
Oats  are  also  very  backward,  and  from  present  indica¬ 
tions  there  will  be  a  short  growth  of  straw.  Potatoes 
are  quite  promising,  though  late.  The  yield  of  milk 
shows  a  considerable  decline,  the  shrinkage  from  the 
.Tune  flush  being  about  30  per  cent  July  25.  Pastures 
nave  been  somewhat  improved  by  the  rains  during  the 
last  half  of  the  month.  Jeffei-son  county,  besides  leading 
Production  of  hay.  is  also  the  chief  cheese  county 
of  the  Empire  State,  the  countv's  cheese  output  each 
season  ranging  from  175.000  to  200,000  boxes, 
far  this  year  have  exceeded  all  previous 
•Jolycheese  selling  at  13  to  13%  cents,  with 
$1.20  or  better  at  the  factories-.  l 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Prices  thus 
records,  the 
milk  netting 
L.  ALLEN. 


NEW  5  0RK  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES.— For  the  con¬ 
duct  of  farmers’  institute  work  next  Winter  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  has  divided  the  State  into  four 
parts,  with  an  institute  conductor  practically  in  full  charge 
of  each  of  these  districts.  The  conductors  and  their  dis¬ 
tricts  are  as  follows  : 

.  District  No.  1. — Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Lawversville 
in  charge  in  counties  of  Albany.  Franklin,  Fulton'.  Greene, 
Hamilton.  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Madison.  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Oneida,  Onondago.  Schoharie  and  St.  Lawrence. 

District  No.  2. — Edward  Van  Alst.vne,  Kinderhook,  in 
charge  in  counties  of  Clinton,  Columbia.  Dutchess  Essex 
Nassau.  Orange,  Putnam,  Rensselaer,  Rockland.  Saratoga 
Schenectady,  Suffolk,  Ulster,  Warren.  Washington  and 
W  estcliester. 

District  No.  3.— D.  P.  Witter.  Berkshire,  in  charge  in 
counties  of  Allegany,  Broome.  Cattaraugus.  Chautauqua, 
Chemung.  Chenango.  Cortland,  Delaware,  Otsego.  Schuy- 
ler,  Steuben,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Tompkins  and  Yates. 

.  District  No.  4. — Fred  E.  Gott,  Sponeerport,  in  charge 
in  counties  of  Cayuga.  Erie.  Genesee.  Livingston.  Mon¬ 
roe,  Niagara.  Ontario,  Orleans.  Oswego,  Seneca,  Wayne 
and  Wyoming. 

Alternates :  Geo.  A.  Smith.  Geneva :  Charles  IT.  Tuck, 
Ithaca  :  Thomas-  B.  Wilson,  nails  Corners.  In  no  case  has 
the  time  allotted  to  a  county  been  decreased  from  what 
it  was  last  year  and  in  several  cases  owing  to  increased 
interest  and  special  conditions  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  days  allowed.  The  normal  institute  this 
year  will  be  held  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  or  second  week  before  Thanksgiving  The 
regular  institute  season  will  begin  November  ‘  29  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  nearly  the  middle  of  March. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  railroad  is  experimenting  with  railroad  ties  from 
Japan,  the  wood  being  Japanese  oak  and  cocobolo.  The 
wood  costs  more  than  the  ordinarv  American  tie.  but 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  25  to  30  years’  service,  being  so 
hard  that  spikes  cannot  be  driven  into  it.  Holes  will 
be  bored  and  screw  spikes  used. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

COLUMBUS. 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  t lie  Gates  of  Hercules; 

Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 
Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 

The  good  mate  said  :  “Now  must  we  pray, 
For  lo,  the  very  stars  are  gone. 

Brave  admiral,  speak,  what  shall  1  say?” 
“Why,  say,  'Sail  on  !  Sail  on,  and  on  !'  ” 

“My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day ; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak.” 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray 
Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
“What  shall  I  say,  brave  admiral,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
“Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 
‘Fail  on  !  Sail  on  !  Sail  on,  and  on  !'  ” 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might 
blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said  : 
“Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 
Should  I  and  all  m.v  men  fall  dead. 

These  very  winds'  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  admiral,  speak  and 
say — ” 

He  said  :  “Sail  on  !  Sail  on,  and  on !” 

They  sailed.  They  sailed.  Then  spake  the 
mate ; 

“This  mad  sea  shows'  his  teeth  to-night, 
lie  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait, 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 

Brave  admiral,  say  but  one  good  word  : 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  like  a  leaping  sword : 
“Sail  on  !  Sail  on  !  Sail  on.  and  on !" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  be  kept  his  deck, 
And  peered  through  darkness.  Ah,  that 
night 

Of  all  dark  nights!  And  then  a  speck — 

A  light !  A  light  !  A  light !  A  light ! 

It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled  ! 

It  grew  to  be  Time’s  burst  of  dawn, 
lie  gained  a  world  ;  be  gave  that  world 
Its  grandest  lesson :  “On !  Fail  on  !” 

— Joaquin  Miller. 

* 

Buttered  toast,  with  cheese,  is  an 
appetizing  dish  for  luncheon  or  sup¬ 
per.  Toast  the  bread  a  nice  brown, 
butter  liberally  and  then  cover  with  a 
thick  sprinkling  ,of  freshly  grated 
cheese;  serve  hot.  Entire  wheat  bread 

is  very  nice  for  this  toast. 

* 

One  of  the  officials  of  New  Tork’s 
Department  of  Charities  tells  about  a 
little  girl  from  the  tenements  who  was 
sent  to  the  country  for  her  vacation. 
On  her  return,  very  brown  and  plump 
from  the  pine  woods,  she  was  offered 
a  glass  of  milk,  which  she  declined 
with  scorn. 

‘‘None  of  that  for  me,”  she  said.  ‘T 
know  all  about  that  stuff  now.  It’s 

nothing  but  chewed  grass.” 

* 

This  is  the  season  for  grass  stains, 
which  often  refuse  to  fade  out  of  the 
children's  white  clothes.  Sometimes, 
if  washed  immediately  in  ammonia  and 
water  they  are  removed,  but  not  al¬ 
ways.  The  stain  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
hut  that  is  not  always  safe  to  use  with 
very  delicate  colors.  Molasses,  or  a 
paste  of  soap  and  cooking  soda,  spread 
over  the  stain  for  some  hours,  will 
take  it  out.  while  another  good  plan  is 
to  keep  the  stain  moist  in  full  sunshine 
until  it  turns  brown,  when  it  may  be 

washed  out  in  clear  water. 

* 

A  number  of  prominent  periodicals 
have  conducted  campaigns  against  the 
so-called  headache  powders  freely  ad¬ 
vertised,  which  have  proved  dangerous 
in  many  cases.  We  understand  that 
the  National  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  now  conducting  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  these  drugs.  Acetanilid,  anti¬ 
pyrin  and  phenacetin  are  three  drugs 
widely  used  to  deaden  pain,  but  their 
use,  unless  under  competent  advice,  is 
dangerous,  because  they  depress  the 
action  of  the  heart.  It  is  asserted 
that  they  are  frequently  used  in  head¬ 
ache  medicines,  and  apart  from  the 
danger  of  forming  a  drug  habit,  there 
is  great  risk  in  their  use.  Persons 
who  are  subject  to  frequent  headaches 
•should  remember  that  this  pain  is  a 
symptom  of  some  trouble  that  is  not 
removed  by  mere  deadening  of  the 


pain.  It  may  be-  due  to  a  cause  easily 
reached — eye  strain,  lack  of  outdoor 
exercise,  overtaxed  digestion,  or  in¬ 
judicious  diet — or  it  may  be  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  a  deeply-seated 
trouble  that  calls  for  expert  medical 
care.  What  could  be  more  unwise 
than  to  deaden  a  recurring  headache 
with  dangerous  drugs,  when  poor, 
abused  nature  is  trying  to  make  you 
understand  that  you  need  a  pair  of 
eyeglasses  or  a  change  of  diet,  or,  more 
serious  st'll,  the  knowledge  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  set  in  order  the  delicately  bal¬ 
anced  mechanism  of  the  body? 

* 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  tells  of  a 
Southern  housewife  who  was  leaving 
her  home  in  a  great  hurry  and  wanted 
to  remind  her  negro  maid  of  some  ap¬ 
ples  baking  in  the  oven. 

“Watch  when  the  apples  burn, 
Chloe !”  she  called,  as  she  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  house. 

When  she  returned  there  was  a  pan 
of  burned  and  charred  apples  on  the 
kitchen  table,  but  Chloe  was  placid 
and  happy. 

“Dem  apples  burned  at  just  eleven 
o’clock  this  morning,  ma’am,”  said 
Chloe,  complacently,  “for  I  noticed  the 
time  particular.” 

* 

It  is  reported  that  a  school  at  Haar¬ 
lem,  Holland,  has  adopted  the  blowing 
of  soap  bubbles  as  a  form  of  physical 
culture  to  broaden  the  children’s 
chests.  It  was  found  difficult  to  make 
the  children  go  through  breathing  ex¬ 
ercises  properly,  so  three  days  a  week 
they  were  all  provided  wfith  soapy 
water  and  a  pipe,  and  the  windows 
opened  wide  to  supply  fresh  air.  Then 
they  were  encouraged  to  see  who  could 
blow  the  biggest  bubbles.  It  is  stated 
that  periodical  chest  measurements 
•show  increase  in  every  case  where  the 
bubble-blowing  is  a  regular  thing.  This 
is  worth  remembering  when  bad 
weather  keeps  the  children  indoors, 
and  prevents  their  usual  exercise. 

Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“Now,  my  dear,”  Mrs.  Spraker  pro¬ 
tested.  “I  have  a  presentiment  that  you 
are  going  to  spoil  that  steak.” 

I  hesitated,  the  steak  in  one  hand,  the 
spider  in  the  other. 

“I  may  be  wrong,”  she  went  on,  “but 
it  looked  as  if  you  were  going  to  put 
that* steak  on  the  cold  spider  and  let 
them  warm  up  together.  ,  And  anyway, 
it  is  too  soon  to  begin  to  cook  it.” 

I  looked  at  the  clock. 

“I  always  wait  till  the  men  folks  come 
in  to  wash  up  before  I  put  the  steak  on 
the  spider.” 

I  started  back  to  the  pantry,  under 
protest,  when  she  called  me  back. 

“Put  the  spider  on  to  heat,  child,”  she 
said,  “or,  if  you  have  a  flat  griddle,  all 
the  better.  You  want  to  have  it  smok¬ 
ing  hot  before  you  put  the  meat  on  it. 
I've  got  to  go  now,  but  you  do  as  1  say. 
When  the  griddle  is  smoking  hot,  take 
a  bit  of  the  fat  and  rub  it  over  the  grid¬ 
dle  just  enough  so  the  meat  won’t  stick 
— you  see  you  are  broiling  the  steak, 
not  frying  it.  Now  put  your  steak  on, 
and  just  as  soon  as  it  is  seared  on  one 
side,  turn  it  over.  In  this  way,  if  your 
griddle  is  hot  enough,  there  won’t  be 
any  juice  running  out.  When  you  think 
it  is  done,  cut  into  it  a  little  way  and 
see.  If  you  like  it  rare,  it  ought  to  be 
a  bright  red,  not  purple,  but  if  you 
want  it  well  done,  cook  it  a  little  longer. 
Then  put  it  on  a  hot  platter  and  salt 
it.  You'll  find  it  a  very  different  piece 
of  meat  from  what  it  would  have  been 
if  you  had  cooked  it  on  a  warm  grid¬ 
dle  over  a  slack  fire  and  let  it  sizzle 
away  in  all  the  juice  that  could  run  out 
of  it.  Salt  draws  out  the  juice,  too; 
that’s  why  you  don’t  want  to  salt  it  till 
it  is  done.” 

“I  guess  I  can  remember,”  I  said  as 
she  paused. 

“Smoking  hot  griddle,  with  a  good 
fire  under  it, ’’.were  her  last  words. 

SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Skirts  with  a  deep  yoke  and  pleated 
flounce  are  among  the  newest.  The 
skirt  is  made  in  five  gores,  the  one  at 
the  front  being  extended  to  full  length. 
The  flounce  is  straight  and  plaited  and 
joined  to  the  lower  edge.  The  closing 
is  made  invisibly  at  the  back.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 


6381  Five  Gored  Walking  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


medium  size  is  8  yards  24  or  27,  4% 
yards  44,  3)4  yards  52,  1  yard  27  inches 
wide  for  bands ;  width  of  skirt  at  lower 
edge  4-Hj  yards,  including  plaits.  The 
pattern  G381,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22, 
24,  26,  28,  and  30  inch  waist  measure ; 
price,  10  cents. 

A  number  of  new  trimmings  are 
seen  upon  gored  skirts,  and  the  one 
figured  will  be  found  very  effective. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores  and  is 
laid  in  inverted  plaits  at  the  back.  The 
trimming  is  applied  on  indicated  lines 
and  there  is  a  fitted  girdle  arranged 


6387  Seven  Gored  Skirt,  22  to  32  waist. 

under  the  upper  edge  which  keeps  it 
snugly  in  place.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
9J4  yards  24,  5J4  yards  32,  44  or  52 
inches  wide. when  material  has  figure  or 
nap;  7J4  yards  24.  5j4  yards  32,  4 
yards  44,  3  yards  52  when  material  has 
neither  figure  nor  nap,  54  yard  27 
inches  wide  for  trimming,  width  of 
skirt  at  lower  edge  3J4  yards.  The 
pattern  6387  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22.  24, 
26,  28,  30  and  32  inch  waist  measure ; 
price,  10  cents. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
to  keep  a  parity  between  what  we  think 
of  ourselves  and  what  others  think  of 
us.  If  our  happiness  is  dependent  upon 
what  others  do  for  us  we  are  apt  to 
be  disappointed;  if  we  measure  our 
happiness  by  what  we  do  for  others  our 
happiness  is  in  our  own  keeping. — W.  J. 
Bryan. 


Breakfast  Food. 

Scotch  Toast. — Place  in  the  oven  for 
a  few  minutes  six  pilot  biscuits;  remove 
and  put  in  a  deep  dish,  covering  with  a 
scant  pint  of  boiling  water;  fit  tightly 
over  these  another  dish  (a  deep  soup 
plate),  allowing  it  to  remain  pressing 
over  the  biscuit  for  a  couple  of  mo¬ 
ments,  so  that  they  may  well  absorb  the 
water.  Remove  the  cover,  pour  off  all 
the  water  and  season  the  soft  biscuit 
while  hot  with  a  dash  each  of  pepper 
and  salt  and  a  generous  supply  of  but¬ 
ter.  Serve  immediately.  Boiled  milk 
may  be  used  instead  of  boiling  water. 

Stodge. — Equal  parts  of  stale  white 
bread  and  cornbread  or  johnny  cake 
are  crumbled  together.  Season  well 
with  pepper,  salt  and  butter  and  cover 
with  milk.  Place  over  the  fire  and  al¬ 
low  it  to  boil  for  several  minutes, 
•stirring  to  prevent  burning  and  also  to 
mix  it  thoroughly.  Eat  with  butter,  as 
either  a  breakfast  or  supper  dish. 

Graham  Porridge — Sift  \x/2  cup  of 
graham  flour,  and  stir  gradually  into 
four  cups  of  rapidly  boiling  water, 
adding  one  teaspoon ful  of  salt.  Bring 
to  a  rapid  boil,  then  put  in  double  boiler 
and  cook  15  minutes.  Eat  with  sugar 
and  milk.  This  is  excellent  for  dys¬ 
peptics,  though  when  digestion  is  poor 
we  would  omit  the  sugar. 

Buttered  Puffed  Rice. — Take  the 
puffed  rice  from  the  box,  put  in  a  pan 
and  heat  in  the  oven  until  entirely  crisp. 
In  another  pan  put  to  each  cup  of  rice 
a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  thimble. 
Heat  the  butter  till  it  is  smoking,  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  turn  in  the  hot  crisp 
rice,  stirring  briskly  so  all  of  it  may 
absorb  a  tiny  bit  of  the  butter.  Serve 
while  still  hot. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

Emergency  Salad  Dressing. — One 
teaspoon  ful  dry  mustard,  one  salt- 
spoonful  salt,  one-half  saltspoonful 
pepper,  one  or  two  teaspoon  ful  s  sugar. 
Add  very  slowly  one  teacupful  thick 
cream,  working  it  gradually  into  the 
dry  ingredients  with  a  wooden  spoon. 
Now  add,  also  by  degrees,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  vinegar,  stirring  well.  Make 
just  before  using. 

Raspberry  and  Rhubarb  Jam. — Two 
and  one-half  pounds  rhubarb,  one  and 
a  half  pounds  raspberries,  four  pounds 
sugar.  Boil  30  to  40  minutes.  .  Seal 
while  hot. 

Banbury  Cakes. — One  ounce  finely 
chopped  suet,  one  ounce  chopped  can¬ 
died  peel,  one  ounce  sugar,  rind  of 
half  a  lemon,  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 
Enclose  in  paste,  making  little  three- 
cornered  puffs  and  bake. 

Apple  Dumplings. — Two  cups  flour, 
two  teaspoonfuls  backing  powder,  one 
teaspoon  ful  salt,  one  tablespoonful  but¬ 
ter,  one  tablespoon  ful  lard,  seven- 
eighths  cup  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoou- 
ful  cinnamon,  two  tablespoonfuls  brown 
sugar,  six  apples  cooked  or  partly 
cooked  as  for  sauce.  Work  butter  and 
lard  into  sifted  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt,  add  milk,  roll  out  one-half 
inch  thick;  sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and 
sugar  spread  with  the  apples,  roll  up 
and  cut  into  12  slices.  Lay  these  cut 
side  down  in  a  single  layer  on  a  greased 
baking  pan,  and  pour  over  the  following 
sauce,  prepared  before  the  dumplings 
are  made ;  One  cup  'sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  butter,  one  tablespoonful  flour, 
one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  mix  and  add 
one  cupful  water.  Stir  well,  cook 
three  minutes,  pour  over  raw  dumplings, 
bake  about  half  an  hour. 

Buns. — One  pint  perpetual  yeast,  two- 
thirds  cup  sugar,  one  cup  (or  more) 
sultana  (seedless)  raisins,  butter  size 
of  half  an  egg,  two  eggs,  beaten,  pinch 
salt.  Add  enough  flour  to  make  stiff 
enough  to  be  just  worked  with  a  spoon, 
mix  well,  let  rise  in  a  warm  place;  form 
into  buns,  brush  over  with  egg  or  milk: 
sprinkle  sugar  over,  let  rise  again  and 
bake.  Candied  peel  may  be  added. 

Buttermilk  Biscuit. — One  pint  flour, 
little  salt,  one  even  teaspoon  ful  baking 
powder ;  sift  together  twice.  Save  out 
a  spoonful  flour  to  roll  biscuits  out  in. 
Rub  in  a  big  spoonful  lard.  Put  one- 
half  teaspoonful  soda  into  a  cup  butter¬ 
milk,  stir  till  it  foams,  add  to  flour, 
etc.,  roll  out  and  bake.  This  makes 
about  10  biscuits.  a.  e.  f. 
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Canning-Time  Gossip. 

Before  the  canning-season  is  on  in 
full  force,  the  wary  housewife  goes  over 
her  supply  of  empty  cans  and  makes 
sure  that  all  are  perfectly  cleaned,  that 
a  well-fitted  cover  and  a  good  rubber  is 
ready  for  each  one,  and  fitted  to  the  one 
it  belongs  on.  The  edges  of  many 
"Mason”  tops  are  bent  up  when  open¬ 
ing  the  cans  and  these  should  be 
pounded  down.  When  cleaning  the 
cans,  fill  them  part  full  of  water;  fit 
rubbers  and  tops  on  and  then  turn  bot¬ 
tom  side  up.  If  a  leak  is  found  press, 
with  the  back  of  a  knife  or  other  blunt 
edge,  until  the  edge  of  the  can  fits 
tightly  against  the  rubber  and  stops  the 
leak.  After  this  is  done  dry  the  cans 
and  tops  and  keep  them  mated  up. 
This  work  takes  but  a  few  moments  if 
one  “makes  a  job  of  it,”  and  saves  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  fussing  with  im¬ 
perfectly  fitting  tops  when  the  actual 
work  of  canning  is  in  progress.  A  lit¬ 
tle  money  expended  for  new  tops  and 
rubbers,  to  have  them  ready  for  an 
emergency,  will  probably  save  both  fruit 
and  trouble  before  the  season  ends. 

Another  time-saving  and  fruit-saving 
scheme  is  to  have  a  supply  of  bottles 
and  a  bag  of  new  corks  (assorted  sizes) 
ready  for  use.  All  through  the  canning 
season  there  will  be  bits  of  syrups  left 
from  this  or  that  fruit.  If  there  is  but 
half  a  pint  put  it  (hot)  into  a  bottle; 
close  with  a  tight-fitting  cork,  and  when 
cool  seal  with  paraffin,  or  other  wax. 
These  fruit  juices  may  be  boiled  down  a 
little  more  if  desired,  and  make  fine 
syrups  for  use  in  preparing  Summer 
beverages,  but  as  simple  sweetened 
juices  they  come  handy  for  making  pud¬ 
ding  sauces;  will  take  the  place  of  cider 
in  mincemeats,  or  will  color  and  flavor 
apple  jelly  when  one  wants  to  make  a 
variety  in  late  Fall  or  Winter.  Of 
course,  these  juices  might  be  used  up 
in  various  ways,  but  when  so  much  of 
it  is  around  all  the  time  it  is  not  rel¬ 
ished  as  it  will  be  later  on.  I  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  bottles  simply  because 
there  is,  usually,  any  number  of  them 
around  the  house  serving  no  purpose, 
while  all  the  available  cans  may  be 
needed  for  other  uses. 

Fruits  that  need  long  cooking  (as 
pears,  quinces  and  other  solid  fruits) 
are  much  finer  if  parti)'-  cooked  in  clear 
water  (or  steamed)  and  then  put  into 
the  boiling  syrup.  Long  cooking  in 
syrup  tends  to  toughen  the  fruit  and 
make  the  color  dark. 

If  a  quantity  of  fruit  is  to  be  canned 
for  shipment  there  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  cans  that  can  equal  the  square  tin 
syrup  cans,'  with  screw  caps — and  the 
larger  these  tops  are  the  better.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  large  fruits 
cannot  be  put  into  them,  but  cherries 
and  plums  (with  pits  removed)  may  be, 
and  all  kinds  of  butters,  marmalades 
and  similar  preparations.  These  cans, 
being  square,  pack  closely,  and,  being 
of  heavy  tin,  are  not  liable  to  break¬ 
age.  When  opened  the  entire  top  of  the 
can  is  cut  out,  with  can-opener,  and  all 
the  fruit  removed  at  once.  If  desired, 
the  fruit  may  be  heated  and  part  of  it 
filled  into  cans  or  glasses  for  future 
use.  This  is  a  fine  method  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  go  to  the  country  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  can  fruit  to  take  home  to  the 
city,  or  for  the  mother  or  sister  on  the 
farm,  who  “puts  up”  fruit  to  send  to 
the  dear  ones  in  the  city.  After  the  top 
is  cut  from  the  cans  they  serve  a  thou- 
sand-and-one  purposes  in  the  work  of 
the  household. 

I  he  following  method  of  canning  has 
not  been  tested  by  the  writer,  but  h  s 
been  secured  from  good  authority  for 
use  the  coming  season,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  be  a  very  valuable  bit  of  knowledge 
it  is  passed  on  promptly,  for  the  benefit 
(>f  others.  The  method  is  recommended 
for  all  fruits  usually  canned  while  boil¬ 
ing  hot,  and  for  tomatoes,  pumpkin  and 
squash,  but  not  for  corn,  peas,  beans 
and  other  hard-to-keep  vegetables. 
Sterilize,  by  thorough  scalding,  stone 
jars  of  any  size.  Prepare  a  cover  for 
each  by  cutting  a  thickness  of  cotton 
batting  (the  thickness  of  the  layer  as  it 
lies  in  the  roll).  Cut  this  in  a  circle 
enough  larger  than  the  top  of  the  crock 
to  allow  bringing  it  down,  around  the 


outside  far  enough  to  be  tied  down 
finn  y.  Over  the  batting  put  two  lav- 
ers  of  paper  (without  printer's  ink) 
and  one  of  cloth.  Have  these  tops  pre¬ 
pared  and  when  the  fruit  is  ready  pour 
it  boiling  hot  into  the  crocks,  filling 
them  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  then 
as  quickly  as  possible  put  on  the  cov¬ 
ers,  batting  side  down,  and  tie  down 
closely.  The  action  of  the  steam  on  the 
batting  makes  a  perfect  seal.  One 
woman  who  has  used  the  method  for 
years  says  she  has  never  lost  a  jar  of 
fruit  or  had  any  mould.  Certainly,  it  is 
a  cheap  method,  and  a  vast  saving  of 
labor  as  compared  with  using  small 
cans.  In  a  large  family,  where  much 
fruit  must  be  put  up  for  pies  and  pud¬ 
dings,  as  well  as  for  sauce,  it  must 
prove  valuable  in  many  ways,  if  it 
proves  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Test 
it  and  know.  eya  ryman-gaillard. 


Three  Fruit  Cakes. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  and 
have  got  most  of  my  best  recipes  from  it. 
Will  you  give  me  an  excellent  recipe  for 
rich  fruit  cake  and  plain  fruit  cake? 

MRS.  d.  D.  • 

The  following  is  a  tested  recipe  one 
of  our  friends  first  found  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer;  the  directions  are  so  good  that 
they  are  worth  reprinting: 

To  make  a  really  good  fruit  cake  de¬ 
mands  the  leisure  of  two  days  On 
the  first  day  seed  the  raisins,  slice  the 
citron,  brown  the  flour  and  measure  the 
spices.  On  the  second  day,  mix  and 
bake  the  fragrant  compound.  Be  very 
careful  to  beat  the  eggs  thoroughly, 
whites  and  yokes  separately.  The  oven 
must  be  well  considered.  Fruit  cake 
should  be  put  in  a  slow  oven,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  long  baking  to  induce  a  richness 
of  flavor.  Keep  the  heat  as  regular  as 
possible,  and  do  not  open  the  oven  door 
for  at  least  10  minutes  after  it  has  been 
put  in.  When  opening  the  oven,  be 
careful  that  no  cold  draft  of  air  from 
an  open  window  or  door  strikes  in.  Do 
not  slam  the  oven  door  shut  or  jar  the 
pan  by  moving  it  unnecessarily.  Meas¬ 
ure  everything  carefully,  using  a  cup 
holding  half  a  pint.  This  cake  is  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive  and  it  improves 
with  age.  Take  four  cups  white  flour, 
place  on  a  baking  pan  and  set  in  an 
open  oven  to  dry  and  slightly  brown. 
St'r  it  occasionally  and  cool  before 
using.  Measure  one  cup  butter  and  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Mix  them  to  a  smooth 
cream,  add  one  cup  each  of  molasses 
and  sweet  milk.  Beat  four  eggs  sep¬ 
arately,  the  yolks  until  thick  and  the' 
whites  to  a  stiff  snow.  Add  the  yolks 
to  the  butter  and  sugar.  Sift  the  flour 
with  a  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  (do 
not  use  any  cream  of  tartar)  ;  seed  and 
chop  one  pound  raisins,  and  slice  one- 
quarter  pound  citron.  Mix  the  fruit  to¬ 
gether,  and  stir  it  into  the  flour.  Mix 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  and  a  whole  nutmeg  grated.  Add 
the  spices  to  the  butter  and  sugar  mix¬ 
ture.  then  add  the  flour  and  lastly  the 
whites  of  the  eggs.  Have  ready  a  pan 
lined  with  three  layers  of  light  brown 
paper.  Pour  in  the  mixture  and  bake 
at  least  four  hours.  Should  it  be  in¬ 
clined  to  burn  on  top,  cover  with  several 
layers  of  paper  and  place  a  small  pan 
of  cold  water  in  the  oven.  When  done 
frost  it,  wrap  it  in  waxed  paper  and 
keep  in  an  earthen  jar  with  a  close 
cover.  It  will  keep  for  a  year  and  is 
excellent  for  a  standby,  not  too  rich, 
yet  of  perfect  and  exquisite  flavor. 

Hardenburg  fruit  cake  is  an  old- 
fashioned  Dutch  recipe,  wh’ch  makes  a 
richer  cake ;  Cream  together  V/z 
pound  of  butter,  and  two  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar.  Add  one-half  pint 
New  Orleans  molasses,  the  beaten  yolxs 
of  12  eggs,  two  ounces  of  mixed  spices 
• — mace,  cinnamon  and  cloves — two 
grated  nutmegs,  one-half  pound  sliced 
candied  peel,  two  pounds  cleaned  and 
dried  currants,  four  pounds  stoned  and 
cut  raisins,  one-half  pint  syrup  from 
pickled  fruit  or  boiled-down  cider,  and 
flour  enough  to  make  the  ingredients 
hang  together;  about  1^4  pound  will  be 
required;  sifted  with  a  dessertspoon ful 
of  baking  powder.  Lastly,  fold  in  the 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake  three 
or  four  hours  in  a  moderate  oven,  tak¬ 
ing  care  not  to  disturb  it. 

Poor  man’s  fruit  cake  will  be  found 
a  very  good  plain  cake.  Seed  and  chop 
one-fourth  pound  of  dates;  mix  with 
them  one  cup  of  seeded  raisins,  and  dust 
them  with  one-half  cup  of  flour.  Dis¬ 
solve  a  level  teaspoon  ful  of  baking  soda 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  warm  water; 
add  to  it  half  a  pint  of  very  thick  sour 
cream ;  stir  a  moment  and  add  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  brown  sugar,  half  a  tumbler  of 
blackberry  or  currant  jelly,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  a  teaspoon  ful  of 
allspice  and  2 1/>  cupfuls  of  flour.  Beat 
thoroughly,  add  the  fruit,  and  turn  into 
a  square  pan,  well  greased.  Bake  in  a 


slow  oven  1  hours.  Let  stand  a  week 
before  cutting;  if  the  cream  is  verv 
thick  it  is  quite  equal  to  any  plain  fruit 
cake. 


Peppers  Scalloped  with  Fish. — Open, 
empty  and  scald  the  peppers,  and  fill 
the  halves,  when  cold,  with  a  mince 
of  fish,  well  seasoned  and  mixed  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  fine  crumbs  for  each 
cupful.  Wet  with  rich  tomato  sauce 
and  fill  the  peppers.  Strew  with  fine 
crumbs,  arrange  in  a  deep  dish,  pour 
more  tomato  sauce  about  them  and 
bake. 

Stuffed  Red  Peppers. — Cut  large  red 
mild  peppers  in  half  lengthwise  and 
scrape  out  all  the  seeds.  Crumble  stale 
bread  fine,  moisten  with  cream  un¬ 
til  quite  soft,  season  highly  with  salt, 
pepper,  a  few  drops  of  onion  juice,  and 
grated  cheese.  Several  chopped  fresh 
mushrooms  improve  the  flavor.  Stuff 
the  peppers  with  this  mixture,  put  in 
the  oven  with  bits  of  butter  on  the  top 
of  each  shell  and  bake  until  a  delicate 
brown.  Serve  very  hot. 

Creole  Rice. — Cook  a  cupful  of  rice 
in  two  quarts  of  salted  boiling  water 
for  twenty  minutes,  or  until  tender, 
but  not  broken.  Drain  and  set  in  the 
colander  at  the  back  of  the  range  to 
dry.  Have  ready  two  sweet  green  pep¬ 
pers,  which  have  been  carefully  seeded, 
scalded  and  left  in  the  hot  water  until 
cold.  Chop  them  fine.  In  a  saucepan 
stew  three  raw  tomatoes,  cut  up  small, 
and  seasoned  with  a  great  spoonful  of 
butter :  salt  and  sugar  to  taste.  Cook 
for  fifteen  minutes,  turn  in  the  rice, 
bring  to  a  boil  and  serve. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


.Vic  tow 


Summer  pleasure 
without  exertion 


You  don’t  need  to  dress  up  and 
go  somewhere  for  diversion  these 
hot  evenings.  Get  a  Victor,  and 
you  can  have  the  finest  kind  of 
pleasure  right  at  home,  while  you 
lie  around  dressed  for  comfort.  The 
Victor  will  help  you  forget  the 
heat,  and  it  will  rest  and  refresh 
you.  You  can  have  lively  music  and 
a  good  laugh,  but  all  the  exertion 
you’ll  have  is  to  wind  up  the  Victor 
and  put  on  the  record. 

There’s  a  Victor  dealer  near  you.  He’ll 
gladly  play  any  Victor  Record  you  like, 
and  he’ll  sell  you  a  Victor  on  easy  terms. 
Go  see  him  today.  And  write  us  for  the 
great  Victor  Catalogues.  Victors  from 
$10  to  $250. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Box  56,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distrihntore 
To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on 
Victor  Records. 
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Stylish  Dresses 

Style  can  be  had  in 
inexpensive  cotton  dress- 
goods  by  choosing  the 
right  materials. 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Prints 

are  moderate  priced  cal¬ 
icoes  with  beautiful  and 
artistic  patterns  that  make 
dresses  surprisingly  dain¬ 
ty  and  up-to-date. 

Well -woven  cloth. 
Colors  that  will  not  fade. 
Standard  for  over  65 
years. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co., Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  IIIG1I-GKABE  UP¬ 
RIGHT  PIANOS — Slightly  list'd  instruments:  12  Stein- 
ways  from  $350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  !<  Krakaucr 
from  $250  up;  7  Kuabes  from  $250  up;  3  ('bickerings 
from  $250  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights 
875  up;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about 
half.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Cash  or  easy 
monthly  payments.  Lyon  &  Healy,  62  Adams  St., 


Chicago. 


ship  everywhere  on  approval. 


§?WE  SHIP  o«  APPROVAL 

"without  a  cent  deposit ,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful proposiliott  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  STSSTSS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo^Scll  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  Ojffer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B-80,  CHICAGO 


WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  W  ith  engines  orhorse  powers,  strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

(ipiiii  a  39„ kins  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
‘‘The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  hut  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Ewith  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Test 

Them 

Yourself 


Any  reasonable  test,  and  many  that 
would  exceed  the  actual  requirements, 
may  be  tried,  and  actually  are  tried,  at 
the  factory  on  every  pair  of 

mu  mm 

Scissors  and  Shears 

For  instance,  you  will  never  need  to  cut  a  pin  in 
two  with  your  shears,  hut  it  can  be  done  without 
damage  to  Keen  Kutter  Shears.  In  quality  of 
steel  and  temper  none  could  be  better — in  perfec¬ 
tion  and  permanency  none  so  good. 

The  trademark  on  each  pair  identifies  them  and 
guarantees  you  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

The  same  guarantee  goes  with  Keen  Kutter 
Pocket-knives  for  men  and  women. 

Sold  for  over  40  years  under  this  mark  and  motto: 

“The  'Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten.’* 

— E.  C.  Simmons. 

Trademark  Registered. 


SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.),  SI.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SHEEP  AND  TOBACCO  STEMS. 

I  cannot  got  my  sheep  to  eat  tobacco 
stems  unless  I  soak  them  with  salt,  and 
then  all  the  good  seems  to  be  extracted 
from  the  stems.  Would  you  let  me  know 
how  you  feed  them?  a.  f. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Evidently  the  tobacco  habit  with 
sheep,  as  with  man,  is  an  acquired  one. 
The  first  taste  is  repulsive,  but  example 
or  an  abnormal  appetite  causes  them  to 
take  a  second  dose,  and  they  are  slaves 
for  ever  more.  At  first  my  sheep  did 
not  like  the  tobacco  stems.  We  cut  them 
up  and  mixed  about  one-third  salt  with 
them,  withholding  all  other  salt.  They 
ate  the  stems  to  get  the  salt;  after  that 
they  would  pick  the  tobacco  out  and 
leave  the  salt.  Coming  home  from  an 
institute  trip,  I  charged  the  men  with 
failing  to  put  the  tobacco  with  the  salt 
in  the  box.  T  found  it  had  been  put 
there  as  directed,  and  the  sheep  had 
eaten  it  ahead  of  the  salt.  If  you  will 
follow  a  like  plan  I  think  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  eat  it. 
In  this  connection  the  following  may  be 
interesting:  In  a  trip  through  the  to¬ 
bacco-growing  section  of  the  South, 
where  a  good  many  sheep  are  kept,  I 
was  surprised  at  the  apparent  freedom 
from  parasitical  worms.  I  found  that 
the  sheep  are  allowed  to  run  in  the 
fields  after  the  tobacco  has  been  har¬ 
vested,  and  that  they  eat  the  refuse, 
often  gnawing  the  stubs.  The  inference 
was  plain,  and  I  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  value  of  tobacco  to 
free  sheep  of  internal  parasites. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


TO  TAN  A  SNAKE  SKIN. 

On  page  089  you  have  an  inquiry  in 
regard  to  tanning  snakeskins.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  tan  snakeskins  so 
they  will  be  soft  and  pliable  and  the 
scales  remain  intact;  to  do  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  job  great  care  and  patience  must 
be  exercised.  If  I  knew  the  nature  or 
kind  of  skin  you  wish  .to  tan,  I  could 
tell  better  how  you  should  proceed, 
but  try  the  following:  Remove  the 
■skin  by  cutting  along  the  belly.  Soak 
for  four  hours  in  water,  two  quarts, 
alum,  1  ounce;  salt,  2  ounces.  Re. 
move  and  dry  thoroughly  with  a  soft 
cloth;  then  apply  alcohol.  When  about 
dry  place  it  in  the  following  solution 
and  allow  it  to  remain  from  six  to  ten 
hours,  the  larger  skins  remaining  longer 
than  smaller  ones.  Water,  12  parts; 
sulphuric  acid,  one  part.  Do  not  use 
stronger,  as  the  skins  are  easily  burned. 
For  large  skins  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  a  second  application,  but  the  skins 
must  be  watched  carefully  and  be  re¬ 
moved  at  the  proper  time;  experience 
will  teach  you  this.  The  exterior  of  the 
skin  should  have  an  application  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  When  the  skin  turns  a  whit¬ 
ish  color,  give  the  interior  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  olive  oil.  Frequent  stretching 
and  rubbing  is  necessary  to  break  up 
any  stiffness  that  remains.  Brush  all 
loose  scales  away  before  commencing 
to  tan  the  skins,  thos.  l.  mattern. 

Pennsylvania. 

THE  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

Will  you  inform  me  wliat  breeds  are 
used  to  produce  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks? 
I  understand  that  this  breed  is  not  so 
hardy  as  the  Barred  Rocks.  R. 

The  above  question,  on  page  666,  was 
answered  by  C.  F.  B.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y ., 
in  which  lie  states  that  White  Rocks 
were,  until  quite  recently,  considered 
not  so  strong  as  the  Barred  variety, 
and  that  the  tendency  is  to  breed  for 
a  creamy  plumage,  as  chalky  white 
plumage  and  yellow  legs  are  secured 
at  the  expense  of  vigor.  I  wish  to  take 
exception  to  the  above  statements  to 
some  extent,  taking  them  in  the  order 
named.  No  one  who  has  bred  the 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  to  any  extent 
will  agree  that  they  are  in  any  way  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Barred  variety.  In  fact, 


the  opposite  is  generally  the  case.  It 
is  an  assured  fact  that  the  \\  hite  Rock 
breeders  can  produce  birds  of  much 
larger  size  and  greater  vigor  than  the 
average  Barred  breeder.  This  can  be 
seen  at  any  large  poultry  show,  such 
as  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
or  at  Boston  or  Chicago.  Again,  the 
Whites  are  the  acknowledged  and  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  type,  far  outclassing 
any  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  breed 
for  shape.  As  to  color,  we  are  not 
breeding  to  a  creamy  plumage,  but  are 
trying  to  get  them  as  white  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Not,  however,  a  chalky  white, 
but  a  pearly  white.  By  pearly  white,  I 
mean  that  glossy,  glistening  white 
which  catches  the  eye  and  holds  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  true  fancier  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  runs  his  eyes  over  a  flock.  As 
long  as  you  keep  to  the  yellow  legs, 
you  need  have  no  fear  for  the  vigor 
or  vitality'’  of  your  flock.  It  is  only 
when  you  begin  to  get  the  pale  lemon 
legs,  with  the  chalky  plumage,  that  you 
need  look  to  your  breeding  stock.  A 
good  reddish  bay  eye,  yellow  legs,  and 
plumage  as  white  as  you  can  get  it ; 
that’s  what  we  want.  To  quote  Uncle 
I.  K.  Felch,  "You  can't  make  a  mis¬ 
take  when  you  tie  up  to  the  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.”  chas.  h.  ward, 
Secr’y-Treas,  of  the  White  Plymouth 
Rock  Club. 


LIME  CEMENT  FOR  SILO. 

M.  .4.  //.,  Martinalmrg,  N.  Y — I  am  much 
interested  in  #E.  Van  Alstyne’s  article  on 
page  638.  I  would  like  to  ask  if,  as  I 
understand  from  it.  756  square  feet  of  wall 
were  laid  with  five  barrels  each  of  lime 
and  cement,  and  with  the  labor  of  five 
men  after  everything  was  drawn?  I  have 
been  considering  cement  tile  for  farm 
buildings,  but  the  cost  would  be  much 
greater  than  the  lime  cement,  if  I  rightly 
understand  Mr.  Van  Alstyne’s  article.  My 
plan  is  to  begin  to  build  late  in  August.  I 
notice  the  article  speaks  of  building  in 
June  as  being  safe.  Does  that  mean  that 
a  building,  silo,  etc.,  erected  in  the  late 
Summer  will  suffer  from  the  frost  next 
Winter,  if  made  of  the  lime  cement?  It 
would  perhaps  be  possible  to  build  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  t  he  inside  work  can  be  better  done 
here  by  the  carpenters  in  Winter,  and  the 
buildings  are  not  to  be  used  before  next 
Spring. 

Axs. — You  are  correct  in  your  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  material  and  labor 
required  to  build  the  wall  •spoken  of. 
I  do  not  think  you  could  build  the  ce¬ 
ment  tile  of  the  lime  concrete,  as  there 
would  not  be  surface,  or  body  enough. 
Unquestionably  the  lime  concrete  would 
be  much  cheaper,  particularly  if  you 
can  utilize  the  lumber  used  to  make 
the  frame  to  good  advantage  for  other 
purposes.  There  is  some  risk  in  build¬ 
ing  as  late  as  the  time  you  mention, 
particularly  as  far  north  as  Lewis 
County.  If  the  frost  was  delayed,  and 
the  weather  was  so  that  it  would  dry 
out  thoroughly  before  frost,  it  would  be 
all  right,  but  if  not  your  wall  will  be 
likely  to  crack,  when  you  would  con¬ 
demn  both  the  lime  concrete,  and  me 
for  advising  it.  I  put  up  a  milk 
house  of  this  material  in  early  Jung, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago ;  the  foun¬ 
dation  had  to  be  laid  on  planks,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  soft  ground,  yet  this 
building  is  as  firm  to-day  as  the  solid 
rock.  My  next  neighbor  was  so  pleased 
with  it,  that  he  put  up  an  icehouse  of 
the  same  material  in  September.  I 
showed  him  how  to  set  his  frame  and 
mix  his  material,  and  he  put  up  a  nice 
plumb  building.  Although  on  dry  soil 
and  with  a  foundation,  it  cracked 
badly,  and  had  to  be  girded  with  a  frame 
to  hold  it  up.  It  has  since  been  taken 
down.  I  cite  this  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  this  material  time  to 
dry  out  before  frost.  There  is  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  holding  a  roof  on  a  cement 
building,  if  you  will  have  long  rods 
with  a  T-shaped  anchor  at  the  bottom, 
well  bedded  in  the  cement  wall,  the  up¬ 
per  end  to  run  through  the  roof  plates, 
and  fastened  to  them  by  nuts  screwed 
on  the  threads  on  the  ends  of  the  rods. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE, 


Is  Your  Cow 
Barn  Like  This? 


Clean,  light,  safe,  comfortable, 
every  convenience. 


er'"\n  \«JANESS«WSIAUS. 

1  Yip  KrO.  tKt  •',GC3 
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Let 
■s  tell 

you  about  the 
James  Sanitary 
Self-Cleaning  Mangers 
and  Adjustable  Stanchions. 

Greatest  of  all  cow-stable  improvements — 
going  into  cow  stables  everywhere.  We  help  you  es¬ 
tablish  ideal  conditions.  Write  for  great  free  40-page 
book  showing  up-to-date  fixtures,  modern  barn  plans, 
dairy  barn  views,  etc.  Fine  big  pictures  that!  tell  and 
talk  that  convinces.  Send  today  to 

THE  KENT  MFG.  CO., 

130  King  St.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


is  the  Most  Economical  Producer  of  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

<Ihe  MONTHLY  GUERNSEY  BULLETIN  and 
information  regarding  the  breed  free  by  addressing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSH  IRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON.  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  .Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


Large  bkrkshirf.s  at  iiiGiiwoon-Mimt. 

broad  heads.  Mature  animals  weigh  from  Too  to  900  lbs. 
Special  offering  NOW  ol  young  pigs,  pairs  and  trios,  no  akin, 
Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the  litter  this  spring.  Write  for 
booklet.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HA  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGHBY  FARM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES. 

Pigs  of  April  farrow,  both  sexes,  all  pedigreed,  at 
attractive  prices.  Also,  Registered  Rambouillet 
Rams,  yearlings,  large  and  heavy  shearing. 
Address  JOHN  MacNAUGHTON,  Caledonia,  N.Y. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE 

OHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON, 

00  Wall  Street,  •  •  -  New  York  City 


Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 

Young  Boars  and  Sow  Pigs  for  sale,  from  3  to  6 
months  old.  Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two 
breeds  sold  for  breeding  purposes.  All  other  ani¬ 
mals  are  slaughtered.  Also  some  fine  Yorkshire 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Prices  reasonable.  Our 
motto  is  to  please  our  customer  at  any  cost. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM, 

Cliazy,  Clinton  County,  .  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Rambouillet  Rams  and  O.I.C. 
Swine.  C.  W.  Hali.iuay,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 


QU  RflPQU  I RFQ- YEARLING  rams,  ram  lambs,  ewes 
ormuronmco  and  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  V. 


Registered  Shropshires  Ewes  and  Rams 

Inquire  of  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


nilDflPC  THE  1510  DEEP  FELLOWS, 

UUltUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quid  ry. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES.?*?!^- 

istered  Bull.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


A/flLK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  wi'ite  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


We  have  just  received  our  second  importation  of 

Pure  Bred  Percheron  Mares 

and  they  are  the  finest  we  ever  owned.  Write  us 
for  description  and  prices.  HIGHLAND  VIEW 
STOCK  FARM,  O.  n.  Wilson,  Proprietor,  Kit- 
tanning,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


Pfl I  I  1C  Dll  DC— From  Imported  Stock. Actual  drivers, 
uULLII.  ruro  $5,  S8  and  §10  each.  No  better  in 
America.  Pedigrees.  Brookside  Farm,  Prospect,  Ohio. 


“THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD” 

ferret 


Separators 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 

165-167  BROADWAY,  42  E.  MADISON  ST. 

N  EW  YORK.  CHICAGO  - 


A  New  Food  For 
Horses  and  Cattle 

HEALTH  MOLASSES 

Not  a  prepared  food,  but  straight  molasses  made  from 
sugar  eane.  Mix  it  with  the  regular  rations  and  see  tlio 
wonderful  improvement,  t  attle  give  more  milk  at 
less  expo a»e.  Horses  thrive  on  it.  $8.00  per  barrel 
containing  about  60  gallons;  over  600  pounds.  5  gallon 
cans.  §1.25  per  can  for  trial  purposes. 

PHILA11ELP1IIA  HORSE  Sc  CATTLE  MOLASSES  CO., 

144  South  Wnter  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MILK  OIL  DIP 

Oldest  and  Best  American  Dip 
Equally  Good  for  All  Animals 

Kills  all  insects  and  disease  germs: 
improves  condition.  Gal.  can.  SI. 


Our  line  includes  Cooper’s  Dips  and 
Tree  Sprays,  Dipping  Tanks, Summer's 
Worm  Powders,  Toxaline  Worm  Rem¬ 
edy,  Ear  Labels  and  Buttons,  Branding 
Liquid,  Tattoo  Marker,  Sheep  Shears, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies  free. 
F.  S.  Burch  &  Co.,  177  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calf  For  Sale, 

Sired  by  Royalton  Johanna  lie  Kol,  Xo.  44696,  by  Sir 
Jolianna  Gerben  De  Kol,  Xo.  40128,  whose  Grand  dam  was 
Netherland  Bessie.  X’o.  35997.  with  a  record  of  29  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days,  105  lbs.  in  30  days. 

Dam— Crown  Princess  De  Kol  SehuUing.  No.  83800, 
Grand-daughter  of  Zora  De  Kol.  No.  51516.  an  A.  K.  O.  cow 
with  a  record  of  82.5  lbs.  milk  in  one  day,  22.32  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  at  4  years  of  age. 

This  calf  was  horn  Sept.  28,  1908.  is  nicely  marked,  largo 
and  thrifty.  Have  others  if  this  one  does  not  suit. 

For  prices  address 

J.  S.  CLIFFTON,  Alvordton,  Ohio. 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN 
BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.R.  O.  hacking  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  horn  April 
8th,  1909:  Dam,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  98965,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  he  sold  for  $101)  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  he  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  McA  DAM,  Prop. 
BROTHERTOW.N  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  tire  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lari.  We  iiave  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fekn’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  130  days. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N,  Y. 

JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
402  lbs.  fat  in  329  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ten  Heifer  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  “Brightside,” 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C..  Courage  P.  S.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  I*.  S.  2195  H.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  BELTZHOOVER. 
Sunuyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Van  Pon't  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
IU11  udll  l  HI  IUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  18  cows,  17  heifers,  12  bulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  of  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short-Horn 
Cows.  Rose  of  Sharon,  Ruby’s  Bright  Eyes,  Voting  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  263522. 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163573,  and  first 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1908.  The 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  part  icu  lars  and  prices,  address 
C.  P,  WEST  &  SON,  Box  Sti,  Blooiiiingburg.  O. 
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“ME  FOR  THE  OLD  COW.” 

I  have  been  reading  the  article, 
“Chemicals  and  Clover  in  Wisconsin,” 
and  also  the  comments  on  same.  In 
another  part  of  the  same  paper  I  read 
that  a  new  fertilizer  trust  has  been 
formed,  with  our  friend  Meadows  at 
the  head.  As  you  say,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  can  keep  up  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  our  farms  without  the  cow,  but 
I  have  great  confidence  in  her,  and  I 
believe  that  I  would  prefer  to  trust 
her  rather  than  the  new  fertilizer  com¬ 
bination.  If  bossy  refuses  to  yield  a 
fair  share  of  milk  and  fattens  herself, 
why,  we  can  sell  her  for  beef.  But  I 
fail  to  see  how  we  are  going  to  profit 
by  the  fat  accumulated  by  the  fertilizer 
trust.  Me  for  the  old  cow.  We  have 
harvested  a  big  crop  of  hay — about  $600 
worth,  if  we  cared  to  sell  it.  In  fact, 
I  have  never  had  such  a  fine  crop  or 
got  it  in  such  good  shape.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  have  hardly  begun  haying. 
They  have  been  hauling  peas  to  the 
canning  factory.  These  men  are  dairy 
farmers,  and  will  haul  mill  feed  home 
all  next  Winter  to  feed  with  their  over- 
rpe  hay,  which  they  have  neglected  to 
harvest  on  account  of  the  peas.  Now, 
I  contend  that  if  these  men  had  sowed 
their  “pea  land”  to  Canada  peas  and 
oats,  and  let  them  get  ripe  to  grind  for 
their  cows  next  Winter,  and  had  cut 
their  hay  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
cut,  they  would  be  ahead  in  the  long 
run.  You  see  the  canning  factory  man 
must  make  a  profit  on  the  peas,  and  the 
feed  man  must  make  a  profit  on  the 
grain  he  sells.  Then  there  is  the  item 
of  hauling  away  the  peas  right  when  a 
man  and  his  team  are  worth — well,  I 
would  not  take  my  team  out  of  the 
hay  field  for  $10  per  day.  It  looks  to 
me  as  though  these  farmers  were  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  a  lot  of  trouble  so  that 
two  men  could  make  a  lot  of  profit.  If 
a  man  is  a  dairyman,  he  should  be  a 
dairyman.  When  he  goes  to  monkey¬ 
ing  around  raising  crops  to  sell  and 
making  the  cow  a  sort  of  scapegoat  to 
eat  up  what  he  can’t  sell,  he  would  bet¬ 
ter  quit  dairying  altogether.  A  cow 
will  make  manure  out  of  dry  cornstalks, 
but  she  won’t  make  money,  and  you 
have  proven  that  we  do  not  need  her  to 
make  manure.  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  general-purpose  cow  in  the  hands 
of  the  all-round  farmer  is  the  curse  of 
the  dairy  business.  She  makes  no 
profit  for  her  owner,  but  her  milk  does 
add  to  the  volume  of  the  dairy  product, 
and  lessens  the  profit  of  the  real  dairy 
cow  in  the  hands  of  the  real  dairyman. 

New  York.  j.  grant  morse. 


THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  20  gives 
out  the  information  that  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
in  its  efforts  to  procure  pure  milk  for 
babies  and  children  under  its  care,  has 
been  operating  several  milk  stations  from 
which  to  supply  these  people.  The  success 
of  the  undertaking  becoming  known,  has 
made  a  demand  for  better  millk  all  through 
the  city.  Evidently  those  in  charge  of  the 
milk  stations  have  found  it  difficult  to 
get  the  quality  of  milk  ‘they  desired  and 
their  next  move  is  to  start  a  “model 
dairy,”  not  far  from  the  city,  and  demon¬ 
strate  that  clean,  pure  milk  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  consumers  at  the  present  market 
rate.  A  company  is  being  organized  by 
the  New  York  Milk  Committee  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  among  the  shareholders  are 
Seth  Low,  Loton  Horton,  of  the  Slawson- 
1  lecker-Sheffield  Farms  Company,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Lambert,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons;  while  Stephen 
Francisco,  president  of  'the  largest  produc¬ 
ing  firm  of  certified  milk,  has  endorsed  the 
plan  and  signified  his  intention  of  becoming 
a  stockholder.  Several  dairy  situations  are 
under  consideration,  but  the  choice  has  not 
yet  been  announced.  The  plan  of  the 
“model  dairy”  is  to  demonstrate  how  clean, 
pure,  wholesome  milk  can  be  made  and 
handled  at  least  possible  cost  and  sold  to 
the  consumer  at  present  market  rates.  In 
figuring  on  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  milk, 
it  is  evident  that  they  have  discovered  ft 
cannot  be  produced  successfully  at  present 
prices  paid  to  farmers,  even  with  the  new 
apparatus  they  expect  to  use.  They  frankly 
state  that  sanitary  precautions  necessarily 
increase  the  cost  of  production  of  milk. 
They  propose  to  use  a  40-quart  can  in¬ 
vented  by  a  man  named  Proost  and  bear¬ 
ing  his  name.  This  can  is  filled  at  the  dairy 
and  sealed.  The  local  dealer  draws  out  the 
milk  by  compressed  air,  which  passes  in 
on  one  side  of  the  can  and  bubbles  up 
through  the  milk — thus  thoroughly  mixing 
(•ream  with  milk  and  forcing  it  down  an¬ 
other  tube  to  the  stop  valve.  The  milk  is 
there  to  be  drawn  off  into  cardboard  bottles 
and  sold  to  consumers.  Time  and  labor 
of  bottling  and  handling  at  dairy  is  saved, 
also  trouble  of  collecting  and  cleaning  bot¬ 
tles.  done  away  and  loss  by  breakage 
avoided.  The  “model  dairy”  will  handle 
all  kinds  of  milk,  raw,  pasteurized  and  cer¬ 
tified,  and  tuberculin-tested  cows  will  be 
kept. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Phillips,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Milk  'Committee,  says :  “Of 


course,  merely  erecting  a  model  dairy  in 
the  midst  of  a  farming  community,  we  do 
not  expect  to  bring  the  dairymen  to  the 
views  of  scientists  and  bacteriologists,  but 
we  have  a  system  of  making  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  pay  the  farmers."  Measures  requir¬ 
ing  care,  rather  than  financial  outlay,  will 
be  encouraged,  and  a  larger  price  offered  to 
farmers  for  milk  so  produced.  To  farmers 
who  add  equipment,  undergo  expense  and 
further  care,  tuberculin  test,  etc.,  a  second 
increase  in  price  will  be  given.  This  will 
make  it  worth  while  for  the  farmer  to  be 
scientific  in  his  methods.  The  whole  dairy 
is  to  be  managed  on  business  principles, 
and  its  working  plan  and  financial  prog¬ 
ress  made  public — the  expectation  being  to 
make  a  reasonable  profit  and  demonstrate 
that  clean  milk  is  a  practical  commercial 
possibility.  This  milk  will  be  sold  at  the 
seven  milk  stations  of  the  association,  oper' 
ated  since  last  Spring,  and  elsewhere  as 
there  is  demand.  Already  a  desire  has  been 
expressed  for  more  stations  in  the  Bronx 
and  other  localities.  The  estimate  for 
plant,  equipmen  t,  including  compressed  air, 
cans,  store  furnishings,  horses,  trucks,  etc., 
amounts  to  $11,760.  while  there  will  be  a 
capital  of  $16. 240  to  meet  expenses.  Daily 
outlay  for  milk,  cheesecloth,  corks,  paper 
bottles,  etc.,  will  be  $60,208;  daily  sales 
estimated  at  about  $100,000.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  based  on  the  amount  of  milk  now 
sold  at  the  seven  milk  stations.  This  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
These  men  evidently  begin  to  see  and  un¬ 
derstand  that  if  they  desire  a  higher  grade 
of  milk,  in  order  to  procure  it,  they  must 
pay  the  producer  a  fair  price,  giving  him 
the  benefit  of  the  profit  that  is  his  just  1 
due,  and  the  encouragement  to  adopt  mod¬ 
ern  means  and  methods.  Here  is  a  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  other  end  of  the  line !  The 
Dairymen's  League  has  begun  work  among 
the  farmers,  opening  their  eyes  to  their 
rights  and  opportunities,  and  how  to  re¬ 
cover  the  liberty  they  have  lost,  and  now 
the  consumers  are  taking  up  the  matter, 
beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  pure  milk  and  the  fact  that 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  produce  such  milk 
for  pleasure,  it  is  their  chief  source  of 
revenue,  and  in  order  to  work  successfully 
they  must  realize  from  their  labor  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  living.  This  is 
most  encouraging  and  it  behooves  these 
two  opposite,  but  not  opposing,  societies 
to  continue  as  they  have  begun,  till  they 
reach  a  meeting  place ;  the  league  work¬ 
ing  for  a  better  price  for  milk  in  behalf 
of  the  producer ;  the  associat  ion  for  better 
milk  for  the  consumer.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  league  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  each  far¬ 
mer  that  for  this  increase  in  price  he  is  to 
send  out  milk  that  cannot  fail  to  satisfy 
the  consumer  and  demonstrate  that  once 
given  an  opportunity,  the  farmers  are 
ready  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  work 
in  this  pure  milk  campaign. 

The  middlemen  will  finally  sec  that  they 
can  no  longer  buy  and  sell  as  they  choose, 
there  is  a  power  now  that  comes  from  the 
knowledge  of  each  party  of  the  others’ 
needs.  As  I  have  said  before,  enlighten  the 
consumers,  arouse  the  farmers,  bring  them 
together,  let  them  keep  the  dealers  within 
proper  bounds  and  the  battle  is  won.  Far¬ 
mers,  you  who  desire  to  conduct  your  dairy¬ 
ing  on  the  same  business  principles  as 
other  men  use  in  their  affairs,  awake; 
the  men  of  this  new  association  are  figur¬ 
ing  on  milk  production  and  its  cost ;  fol¬ 
low  their  lead  and  be  ready  to  state  at 
what  price,  considering  the  present  cost 
of  cows,  feed,  labor,  etc.,  you  can  afford 
to  make  and  sell  milk,  allowing  yourselves 
a  reasonable  profit.  You  need  not  give  out 
anything  except  your  price,  unless  you 
choose.  The  milk  companies  know  what 

it  costs  them  to  handle  and  deliver  milk, 
and  what  is  their  profit,  and  they  keep  it 
well  to  themselves.  If  those  figures  could 
be  exactly  ascertained  we  would  hear  less 
about  the  “prosperity  of  the  farmers.” 
You  have  the  same  privilege  regarding  your 
expenses  and  profit,  and  yet  the  farmer 

who  dignifies  and  honors  the  title  and 
stands  for  fair  methods,  can  well  afford 
to  come  out  and  say:  “It  costs  me  thus, 
and  so  to  carry  on  my  dairy,  I  feed  and 
work  on  such  and  such  a  plan,”  because 

the  intelligent  farmer  would  scorn  to  make 
a  profit  at  the  expense  of  some  one  else. 
In  fact,  his  fault  has  been  and  still  is, 

not  standing  up  more  boldly  for  his  rights. 
In  judging  others  by  his  high  standard, 
he  has  been  slowly  hut  surely  betrayed. 
This  is  the  time  to  enlighten  the  consumer, 
convince  him  that  the  present  low  price  of 
milk  to  the  producer  that  is  such  a  loss 
to  you  financially  works  ruin  to  him  physi¬ 
cally  :  that  when  you  received  a  fair  price 
for  the  fruit  of  your  labor,  he  will  receive 
the  grade  of  milk  he  desires,  probably  at 
the  same  price  he  pays  now.  Working  for 
the  common  good  will  bring  satisfaction 
and  new  life  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 
Farmers,  if  ever  opportunity  knocked  at 
your  door,  it  is  now.  S'ee  to  it  that  you 
grasp  it,  use  it,,  hold  it  fast.  m.  b.  li. 


PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

In  1907  wo  won  Champion  Ram  at  Chicago  Inter¬ 
national,  and  Michigan  State  and  New  York  State 
Fairs,  and  every  first  prize  at  Vermont  State  Fair. 
In  1908  we  won  Champion  Ram  at  Indiana  and  New 
York  State  Fairs.  This  year  we  have  bought  at  a 
cost  of  $900  the  First  Prize  Royal  Ram  in  England. 
Our  Rams  this  year  are  better  than  ever,  and  we 
have  reduced  the  price  30#  from  last  year.  Don’t 
fail  to  send  for  our  Circular,  giving  price,  breeding 
and  description  of  Rams:  we  are  making  a  special 
offering,  so  buy  early  and  get  first  choice. 

Wo  pav  not  only  great  care  to  get  the  BEST  in  im¬ 
porting  BUT  EVEN  MORE  CARE  IN  SELECTING  OUR  BREED¬ 
ING  FLOCK.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  our 
flock  lias  such  a  great  reputation. 

HENRY  L.  WAROWELL,  Springfield  Center,  New  York. 


Perfection  Water  Basin 

P|Pp||pP'W'ith  Side  Inlet  and  Strainer.  Su- 
.  pet-jor  to  ail  others,  with  none  of 
jg^their  objectionable  features.  Also 
i  Perfection  Swing  Stanchions. 
Steel  Stall  &  Manger  Partitions, 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers. 

-  Agents  Wanted. 

BATES  &  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

Why  buy  an  inferior 

STANCHION 

When  yon  can  get  the 

McGuire 

For  sale  by  the  Merrill  Co., 
Toledo.O.  Philadelphia  Far¬ 
mer’s  Supply  Co., Phila., Pa. ; 
Joseph  Breek  &  Sons, Boston, 
Mass. :  and  T,.  A.  Green  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Ogdensbuig,  N.  Y. 


Dish  Pan  Drudge 

Don’t  be  one.  A  leading  farm 
paper  says:  “The  modern  separator 
no  longer  contains  a  bushel  basket  of 
‘innards’  that  require  washing.  And 
they  skim  cleaner  than  the  old  con¬ 
traptions,  besides.”  All  unpreju¬ 
diced  folks  say  the  same  about  the 
light,  simple,  sanitary,  easy  to  clean, 
wear  a  life  time  Sharpies  Dairy  Tub¬ 
ular  Cream  Separator — the  only 

modern  cream  separator  made. 

j  IZXIbs  l2/6lb*  8’Albs  IOMk  Mlbs  The  illustra¬ 
tion  shows 
the  actual 
d i f  f  e  rence 
between  sim¬ 
ple  Dairy 
Tubular 
bowls  and 
complicated 
common  or 
or  “bucket 
bowls.”  Tub- 
u  1  a  r  s  are 
made  in  the 
world’s  biggest 
separator  factory, 
ranch  factories 
in  Canada  and  Germany. 
Sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all  others 
combined.  Write  for  catalog  153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 


West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toronto,  Can. 
Winnipeg,  Can. 


Chicago,  Ill. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore. 


A  PERFECT  COMBINATION 


Galloway 

“  BATH  IN  OIL”  ‘ 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  “Bath  of  Oil,” 

*  e  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 

90  Days’ 

Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $110  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer — 
easiest  run — easiest  cleaned--10-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

663  Galloway  8ta.,  Waterloo,  la. 


A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  or 
THOROUGHPIN,  but 


^gSORBlNE 


THE  MODERN  SWING  STANCHION,  WATERING  BASIN, 
REVERSIBLE  MANGER  PARTITION,  STEEL  GUARD  RAILING, 

and  extension  bar  preventing  cattle  from  putting  head 
in  at  side.  A  whole  herd  of  cows  can  be  stanchioned  in  a 

jiffy— ante,  eomfortuble  and  clean. 

Write  to-day  for  full  information  and  prices. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO„  Attica,  N.  Y. 


rDllMD'C  IMPROVED 
UKUmDd  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  “My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.” 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 
Send  for  specifications 
_of  inexpensive  yet  sani- 
— tary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  It.  CKUMB,  lfox  MS,  ForcstvUle,  Conn. 


yle’s  Steel  Stanchion 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Lined  with  wood, with  Thumb  Post  Latch 

DURABILITY  Best  Material  and 

Workmanship.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

COMFORT  Hunf  On  chain*  allow¬ 
ing  full  freedom  of  neck.  No  weight  to 
carry. 

CLEANLINESS  Keeps  the  cow  In 

place.  Forward  when  lying  down.  Bach 
when  standing. 

liooklet  therudnf  Model  Dal  >y  ftirar* 

HJue  Prim!  totlh  Jet  lilt  foe  <  Itetfmg 
Pip*  Stanchion 

SOLE  MAKERS 

SJ  TAS.  BOYLE  y  SON 

-  SALEM.  OHIO.  U.S.  A. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 
e  Burr  Starkweather  Co. Rochester, N.Y 


iPOWN  FENC 


Bl 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 

I  galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 

strong.Chicken  tight.  1 5  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  Free. We  payfrt. 
The  Brown  Fence  &Wire  Co.,  Coot.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


AflFNTS  200%  PROFIT 

^  ■  i  JA  1  A  ky  Huiidy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

f  Do  away  with  old  hame  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  ■  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  865  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Material  For  Making 

FIVE  GALLONS 

FLY  SPRAY 

For  $1.00 

Write  for  detailed  information 
and  copies  of  letters  from  users. 

THE  TARGET  BRAND  CO.,  Box  721, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

!C  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and 
you  work  the  horse  same  time.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  Will 
tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $2.00  per 
bottle  at  d’lers  ordeliy’d.BooktDfree. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind. 
$1  bottle.  Reduces  VurieoBe  Veins, Var¬ 
icocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or  Liga¬ 
ments.  Enlarged  Glands.  Allays  pain  quickly. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
jj.  Distemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  lSyears’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 

TIIE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio. 


THE  PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  les"  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the.  Work 
claimed  for  it.  i 

I  If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10  Shorisvillc.N.Y. 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Baldwin  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power,  in  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  lightpower  engines.  You’ll  lind  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  bestafter  careful  investigation.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  fill  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  flywhee1,  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  Wo  will 
savoy  ou  money ,  if  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 

The  Belcher  A  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75, 

Chicopee  Falla, 

Mass, 


Makes  Horses  Sound— Keeps  Them  So 

In  over  100,000  stables  horses  with  bad  legs  and  other  troubles,  such  as  Distem¬ 
per,  Founder  and  Colic,  are  made  sound  and  kept  in  prime  shape  with 

fTsstll  _n-P_i~.  Cures  Spavin  Lameness,  Curb,  Splint* 

lAP  Sprain,  Bunches.  Send  for  the 

*  w  proofs.  Don’t  experiment.  Use  Tut¬ 

tle’s  and  be  sure.  Ask  also  for  Tuttle’s  Worm  Powders,  Condition  Powders  and 
Hoof  Ointment.  At  dealers  or  by  express.  Valuable  Veterinary  Book  Free. 
The  best  guide  for  horsemen  in  all  emergencies.  Write  for  it  today. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO..  30  Beverly  St-  Boston.  Mass. 


-  .L:,L|.z.,h'.i*‘|il ' 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  horticultural  societies,  the  trade 
papers  and  the  daily  press  all  over  the 
country  have  now  told  the  story  of  the 
Wonderberry;  but  the  farm  papers 
which  guaranteed  it  as  one  of  their  ad¬ 
vertisers  during  the  past  Winter,  are 
singularly  silent  on  the  subject.  Must 
the  readers  of  these  papers  be  con¬ 
tent  to  get  their  information  second¬ 
hand  through  the  daily  newspapers,  01- 
go  without  it?  Perhaps  some  of  the 
publishers  have  heard  of  that  $20,000 
appropriation  for  next  year’s  advertising 
of  the  Wonderberry,  and  hesitate  to 
prejudice  their  chances  for  a  share  of  it 
in  advance.  Whatever  may  be  the  rea¬ 
son  for  silence,  it  seems  to  us  that  their 
readers  are  entitled  to  the  information 
about  this  late  imposition  on  the  horti¬ 
cultural  producers  of  the  country.  We 
call  upon  those  papers,  especially,  which 
guaranteed  the  fake,  to  rise  to  'the  oc¬ 
casion  and  tell  their  readers  the  truth. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concerns:  1.  The  Veterinary  Science 
Association,  London,  Canada.  I  must  send 
$3  for  a  hook  before  I  get.  (he  job.  Can 
you  recommend  them?  2.  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute,  Rochester,  X.  Y..  teaches  civil  service 
courses  by  mail.  Their  advertisements  ap¬ 
pear  in  nearly  all  papers  hut  The  It.  X.-Y. 
Can  you  recommend  them?  3.  The  .Tantha 
Plantation  Company.  Block  .310,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  An  article  enclosed  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  their  offer,  taken  from  ‘'The 
Toledo  Blade.”  published  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 
4.  Century  Correspondence  School.  4414 
Eighth  street.  X.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C.  5. 
Phicag#  School  of  Elocution,  148  Grand 
Opera  House,  Chicago.  Can  you  advise 
studying  with  any  correspondence  school, 
and  especially  those  above  for  civil  service? 
Xew  Y'ork.  H.  j.  d. 

This  correspondent  has  certainly 
picked  up  a  bunch  of  things  to  let 
alone.  The  Veterinary  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation  wants  to  sell  you  a  book  for  $3. 
To  induce  you  to  do  so  they  promise 
you  a  job  at  big  pay,  but  the  $3  comes 
first — and  last,  too,  for  that  matter. 

The  promoters  of  one  civil  service 
school  were  recently  arrested  by  the 
Federal  inspectors,  and  they  are  now 
doing  time  in  a  penitentiary.  The  only 
recommendation  we  can  offer  for  the 
Franklin  Institute  is  to  recommend  you 
to  leave  it  alone.  We  extend  the  same 
advice  in  reference  to  the  other  cor¬ 
respondence  schools  referred  to. 

The  advertisement  of  the  Jantha 
Plantation  is  a  fake.  If  you  apply  a 
little  horse  sense  to  the  proposition  you 
will  see  this  for  yourself.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  is  to  give  you  land  in  Mexico  free. 
You  only  pay  $600  for  planting  of  ba¬ 
nana  trees.  For  this  the  company  is  to 
do  all  the  work,  and  return  you  $1,000 
a  year  clear  profit.  If  we  could 
do  what  this  company  promises  we 
would  go  out  of  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  put  all  our  money  into  banana 
plantations,  and  would  not  let  you  or 
anyone  else  share  in  a  single  tree  that 
we  could  control.  Do  you  think  these 
fakers  have  interest  enough  in  you  to 
take  your  $600,  invest  it  for  you.  and 
return  you  $1,000  every  year,  or  in  10 
years,  for  that  matter?  If  you  have  any 
such  notion,  you  would  better  get  rid  of 
of  it.  The  Toledo  Blade  ought  to  be 
in  better  business  than  publishing  such 
an  evident  fake  as  a  news  article. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  expose  Glimm  & 
Sons.  315  Washington  street,  Xew  York. 
My  brother  lost  two  crates  of  eggs  by  them. 
Go  on  with  the  good  work.  c.  s. 

Xew  York. 

We  always  find  another  victim  of 
such  concerns  when  we  refer  to  one. 
That  is  why  every  farmer  is  concerned 
in  the  abuse  of  the  confidence  of  one. 
Yes,  we  will  go  on  with  the  work  just 
so  long  as  the  fakers  and  rogues  go 
on  with  theirs. 

The  II.  X.-Y.  is  the  best  farm  paper  pub¬ 
lished  to-day,  because  back  of  it  are  men 
who  are  working  for  the  interest  of  the 
people,  not  the  rogues  and  swindlers.  T'n- 
1  ike  most  other  farm  papers,  it  does  not 
take  in  a  whole  lot  of  fake  advertising  to 
fake  the  people.  We  take  three  other  farm 
papers,  but  The  R.  X.-Y.  is  worth  more 
than  all  three  combined.  You  can  always' 
look  to  me  as  a  friend.  I  shall  get  some 
new  subscribers  in  the  near  future. 

Xew  York.  H.  ,T.  d. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  show  your 

interest  in  the  paper  that  serves  you 

faithfully  than  by  getting  new  subscrib¬ 


ers  for  it.  In  that  way  you  strengthen 
it  and  help  it  to  do  more  for  you,  and 
if  it  is  not  doing  things  for  you,  of 
what  purpose  is  it?  It  is  this  work  of 
increasing  the  list  by  readers  themselves 
that  has  more  than  doubled  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  a  few  years, 
and  makes  it  an  influence  that  no  faker 
or  rogue  cares  to  increase.  They  would 
feel  very  happy  to  be  able  to  drive  it 
out  of  existence. 

Perhaps  you  may  bo  able  lo  help  me  as 
you  have  others.  On  May  2,  1908,  I 
shipped  by  express  one  30-dozen  case  of 
fertile  eggs  to  Diamond  Poultry  Farm, 
Bloomfield,  X.  .1..  their  nearest  express 
office,  ns  directed  by  letter.  The  address 
at  head  of  letter  is  O.  W.  Roper,  Brook- 
dale,  X.  ,T.,  post  office  address.  For  these 
eggs  he  agreed  to  pay  10  cents  per  dozen 
office,  as  directed  by  letter.  The  address 
that  time  was  29  cents  per  dozen,  or  $8.70 
for  the  30  dozen.  At  the  time  I  shipped 
eggs  I  wrote  Mr.  Roper  notifying  him,  but 
did  not  then  or  since  receive  any  reply 
whatever.  I  answered  his  advertisement 
in  Xew  York  Tribune  Farmer.  Writing  to 
them  they  stated  that  they  believed  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  reliable,  but  assume  no 
responsibility  whatever.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  you  try  to  collect  this  bill.  Any 
information  that  you  can  give  me  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  c.  g.  a- 

Xew  York. 

1  his  shipper  evidently  overlooked 
what  we  have  before  said  about  Mr. 
Roper.  We  have  already  tried  to  col¬ 
lect  accounts  for  other  shippers  against 
him,  but  he  pays  no  attention  to  de¬ 
mands  for  payment,  and  our  attorney 
returns  the  account  as  uncollectable.  We 
wish  we  could  get  our  people  to  keep 
a  list  of  dead  beats,  and  refer  to  it 
when  they  are  about  to  ship  to  con¬ 
cerns  unknown  to  them.  You  could 
not  be  sure  that  names  not  on  the  list 
were  reliable,  but  it  would  save  some 
bad  accounts. 

Relative  to  your  reference  to  Currier 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  I  enclose  an¬ 
other  solicitation  of  July  21  for  people  to 
buy  their  9  per  cent  preferred  stock,  face- 
value  $100,  price  $55,  and  as  an  additional 
inducement  they  give  you  free  one-half  as 
much  common  stock,  which  value  they  do 
not  estimate.  Apparently  there  is  a  big 
crop  of  suckers  this  season,  and  the  money 
is  rolling  into  Geo.  II.  Currier's  pocket  so 
fast  that  it  oppresses  him.  for  by  reference 
io  the  "want  section"  of  Xew- York  World. 
Sunday.  July  25,  1909.  Geo.  II.  Currier 
wants  to  buy  a  farm:  G.  II.  Currier  wants 
to  buy  an  up-to-date  house  within  15  miles 
of  Xew  York  :  and  G.  Currier  wants  to  in¬ 
vest  in  mining  stock  or  industrial  proposi¬ 
tions.  That  these  three  Curriers  all  have 
the  same  address.  46  Monroe  street,  which 
is  the  address  of  the  publishing  company 
that  is  selling  9  per  cent  stock  through  its 
president,  Geo.  II.  Currier,  should  prompt 
tlie  Post  Office  Department  to  investigate 
before  too  late.  Brooklyn  subscriber. 

Of  course  all  of  the  Curriers  are  one 
and  the  same.  The  advertisements  are 
all  fake's.  He  does  not  want  to  buy 
a  farm  or  house  near  New  York,  and 
he  knows  too  much  about  mining  stocks 
and  industrial  propositions  to  put  any  of 
his  own  money  into  them.  Such  ad¬ 
vertisements,  of  course,  call  out  every 
kind  of  fake  and  worthless  stock.  If 
you  answer  the  advertisement  Mr.  Cur¬ 
rier  will  ignore  the  fact  that  he  said  he 
wanted  to  buy,  but  he  will  tell  you  he 
can  sell  the  farih,  or  the  house  or  the 
stock,  or  worthless  patents,  through  his 
wonderful  papers.  He  will,  in  fact, 
guarantee  to  sell  them ;  but  you  must 
first  send  $5  or  some  other  amount,  and 
this  includes  a  year’s  subscription  to 
his  paper.  One  result  of  this  is  that  he 
can  show  the  Post  Office  Department 
subscription  remittances,  and  in  that 
way  get  around  the  postal  regulations. 
He  says  that  the  receipts  from  the 
small  advertisements  alone  amounted 
to  over  $20,000  for  July  in  one  of  his 
papers.  You  become  one  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  and,  of  course,  you  patronize 
the  fake  mining  stock  or  bogus  patents. 
Somebody  does,  or  Mr.  Currier  could 
not  guarantee  to  sell  them,  so  that  at 
best  you  become  a  subscriber  to  a  paper 
which  makes  money  by  selling  any  old 
thing  you  have  to  sell  to  other  sub¬ 
scribers  who  know  no  better  than  to 
buy  them  <at  Mr.  Currier’s  recom¬ 
mendation.  As  we  have  before  pointed 
out.  the  scheme  is  simply  Ostrander’s 
tricks  brought  up  to  date.  Leonard 
Darbyshire  is  working  it  from  Roches¬ 
ter,  X.  Y. :  C.  E.  Eliis  has  been  push¬ 
ing  it  from  New  York,  and  the  Herbert 
Myrick  Syndicate  has  a  form  of  it  in 
full  blast  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Essen¬ 
tially  the  schemes  are  all  the  same. 
You  pay  your  money  for  big  promises, 
and  become  a  subscriber  to  the  paper 
that  is  expected  to  sell  your  junk  to 
some  one  else.  Of  course,  you  have  the 
privilege  of  co-operation  by  patroniz¬ 
ing  the  advertisers  yourself,  and  pulling 
the  other  fellow’s  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire.  j.  j.  d. 


Rape  and  Turnips  for  Corn. 

H.  C.,  Cadiz,  o. — 1  am  chiefly  engaged 
in  evaporating  sweet  corn.  My  farm  is 
small  and  some  of  it  too  steep  for  profit¬ 
able  farming,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  a 
complete  rotation,  so  I  am  compelled  to 
raise  my  corn  in  limited  quarters,  and 
keeping  up  the  fertility  "of  the  soil  becomes 
an  important  problem.  I  cannot  keep 
enough  live  stock  to  make  manure  for  all 
the  land  I  like  to  plant  each  year  to  supply 
the  growing  demand  for  our  com.  At  a 
farmers’  institute  last  year  a  lecturer  from 
Pennsylvania  told  how  he  had  built  up  an 
abandoned  farm  by  growing  and  plowing 
under  Cow-horn  turnips.  I  think  he  said 
to  plow  them  under  in  November,  This 
Spring,  having  a  small  field  that  needed 
more  humus,  it  was  plowed  in  May  and 
worked  frequently  until  about  July  1  it 
was  sown  in  rape  and  Cow-horn  turnips. 
At  this  writing  the  growth  is  fine,  and  it 
looks  like  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
mass  of  green  stuff  by  frost.  My  thought 
was  to  plow  under  the  turnips  and  rape  in 
the  Fall,  and  seed  to  rye  for  a  Winter 
cover  crop,  to  be  turned  down  in  the  Spring 
for  corn.  What  do  you  think  of  that  plan, 
or  would  it  be  just  as  well  to  let  the  tur¬ 
nips  and  rape  rot  on  the  ground  this 
Winter?  Crimson  clover  has  not  been  a 
success  in  this  section  of  Ohio. 

Axs. — \\  ith  us  it  would  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  labor  and  time.  If  we  had  both 
to  ■spare  we  would  plow  under  the  rape 
and  turnips  and  sow  rye  This  will 
give  a  good  growth  to  be  plowed  under 
next  Spring  for  the  corn.  If  clover  had 
been  seeded  with  the  turnips  we  would 
let  it  stand  through  the  Winter.  This 
kind  of  farming  will  prove  successful, 
provided  you  use  lime  every  few  years, 
and  also  use  fertilizers  with  the  corn 
crop.  These  heavy  crops  of  green  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  likely  to  sour  the  land,  and 
the  chemicals,  especially  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  will  help  the  corn. 

Sweet  Clover  for  Green  Manuring. 

IT.  M.  P.,  Grand  Isle,  VI. — in  answer  to 
the  many  queries  about  catch  crops  and 
leguminous  crops  for  green  manuring,  why 
do  you  not  mention  Sweet  clover?  If  it 
is  fearfed  that  it  will  spread  where  not 
wanted,  sow  only  where  the  plow  can  be 
used  to  turn  all  under.  It  will  grow  on 
poor  soil— wet  or  dry.  It  will  live  through 
our  Winter  and  give'the  largest  growth  of 
any  legume.  It  is  easily  plowed,  as  it  is 
not  tap-rooted.  The  following  clipping  is 
from  D.  1’.  Norton  in  “The  Breeder's  Ga¬ 
zette"  :  “I  have  sown  Sweet  clover  on 
the  poorest  kind  of  gumbo  land  in  Kansas, 
not  wortli  cropping,  and  made  it  grow  00 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  whereas 
it  was  difficult  to  get  the  plow  more  than 
'two  inches  deep  in  that  tough  gumbo  soil, 
after  several  years  of  Sweet  clover  grow¬ 
ing  the  plow  would  go  down  to  the  beam 
in  it,  as  it  was  as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap. 
There  is  nothing  equal  to  Sweet  clover  as 
a  renovator  of  soils.  Alfalfa  is  nowhere 
in  comparison.” 

Axs. — While  the  statements  in  the 
above  are  true,  yet  it  ?s  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  poor  soil  that  grows  Sweet 
clover  well  is  poor  in  nitrogen  only, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  potash,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  lime,  and  will  produce 
good  Alfalfa  or  Red  clover.  It  is  all 
right  to  advise  the  use  of  Sweet  clover 
as  a  renovating  crop,  as  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  it  spreading  or  being  dif¬ 
ficult  to  plow,  but  the  fact  that  no  seed 
is  on  the  market,  makes  it  in  most  cases 
impossible  to  follow  such  advice.  Sweet 
clover  makes  a  very  rank  growth,  it  is 
true,  and  is  therefore  a  great  soil  im¬ 
prover,  but  unless  it  be  desired  to  fit  a 
particular  field  for  Alfalfa,  Mammoth 
clover.  Alsike  and  Crimson  clover  in 
their  proper  places  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  as  well  or  better.  Some  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  should  try  Sweet 
clover  alongside  some  of  the  other  soil 
improvers.  \v.  E.  D. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


Police  Captain  :  “You  said  that  an 
automobile  containing  several  persons 
sped  along  the  street  and  struck  down 
an  old  man?”  New  officer:  “Yis,  sor.” 
“And  that  after  chasing  this  auto  for 
several  blocks  you  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  the  number?”  “Yis,  sor.” 
“Good!  What  was  the  number?” 
“There  wor  just  foive  persons  in  th’ 
car,  sor!” — Morristown  Society  Bulle¬ 
tin. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tua 
R.  X.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.'1  See  guarantee  page  8. 


If  You  Could  Know 

Positively 

Without  Any  Expense  or  Obligation 

that  a  U.  S.  Cream  Separator 1 
would  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  earning 
power  of  your  dairy, 
would  you  hesitate 
for  a  moment  giving 
one  a  trial? 

Surely  you  would 
nots 

Then  write  us  for 
agent’s  name  in  your 
locality,  asking  for 
Catalogue  Xo.  15g 
we  will  do  the  rest. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


For  Sale 

An  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 

125  Light  Capacity,  Price  $100, 
F.O.B.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Chase  Brothers  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Shomffiu 


•  ,THE"“ 
.••ANIMALS’ 
_  '-FRIEND* 

ILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 

when  our  patent  sprayer  ie 
used.  Keeps  nil  Insect 
pests  off  cow  s  in  pasture 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Used  aince  1885.  Absolutely 
harmless,  cures  all  sores. 
IlaIfcent’sworthsave83 
_  '5'  quartsmilkand  much  flesh. 

NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  ia 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  ub  $1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to 

Prefect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  $1  returned 
[cows not  protected.  Send  postal  forfree  booklet. 
8hoo-Fl>  Mfe.  Co.,  1317  N.  lOthSf.,  Phlla.JPa. 


Death  tha  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  8T01’K 
HALT  on  60  days*  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $0.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio 


WHEELS,'  FREIGHTS  PAID  '$8.75 

for  4  Buggy  Wheel*.  Steel  Tire*.  With  Rubber  Tire*.  SI5.M.  X 
mfg.  wheel*  K  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Top*  |6.60,  Sh*ft*|2.00.  T*f 
Banks  US;  Harness, 55.  Lear*  how  to  bay  direct.  Caulofne  Pree.  Repair 
Wheels,  16.60.  Wagon  Umbrella  free.  W  R  BOOB,  Clndonatl,  0. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  X  *  ““ 

PFI7TM  n  11  UU  C  ihg  chicks  and  1000 
LlYlA  DULlVb  ducklings,  we  arc 
...  forced  to  offer  at  a 

sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  bargains 
in  Single  and  Hose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  ltocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  season.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  In  large 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,'  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 

Sunny  Slope  Farm  S,  C.  W,  Leghorns 

“WHICH  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED.” 


yearling  mothers  whose  pullets’  records  In  Hooks,  aver¬ 
aged  143  eggs  in  ten  months. 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  Grand  Yearling  Hens, 
selected  for  size, shape  and  great  laying  qualities,  at  Two 
Dollars  each.  We  will  sell  our  1908  Breeding  Hens  at 
One  Dollar  each.  These  have  produced  wonderful 
youngsters.  Reference  First  National  Bank. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  FARM, 


Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


FOR  ^Al  F~500  PUrE.BRE0  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

I  Ull  OnLL  Hens,  Yearlings.  They  are  good 
size  and  a  most  excellent  laying  strain.  Address 
G.  MONROE  WOOD,  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,  X.  1". 

Poulti-.viii.ii — Send  1  o.-.  foi-onr  19"9  Catalog,  clioi-k  full  of  useful 
Information.  Describes  ami  illustrates 35  varieties.  You  can't 
afford  lo  be  withoutit.  Fast  Iluiiegnl  Poultry  Yards, marietta,  1’a 


Yearling  White  Leghorns™^ 

hatched  Spring  1908.  Farm  raised  strain 


stock. 


.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
1  Gowell  Barred  Rocks 

.... .  _  , _  straight  bred  utility 

WILSON  FARM  POULTRY  CO.,  Morristown,  N.  j. 


S  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional 

**  " 1  ,“.** ''**■**  vigor  ami  quality 

250  acres  ot  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  l>’arm.  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace. Md. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Mft&R*.':,: 

net-  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  153. 

SO  BAKUKD  KOCK  HKNS.olieap.  Rred-to- 
uu  lay  strain.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lav  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Beds.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnliam,  Mass. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  tree.  0.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y'. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
August  6,  1  '.HU! ,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  hut 
show  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  np-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail"  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  aud  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal- 


ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .20  (d) 

27 

.29® 

.32 

Good  to  Choice . 

...  .24  @ 

.25 

27® 

.29 

Lower  Grades  . 

.23 

24® 

.25 

State  Dairy,  best . 

..  .24  @ 

.25 

.26® 

.28 

Common  to  Good . . 

..  .2(1  ® 

.22 

,23® 

.25 

Factory . 

...  .16  ® 

.19 

.20® 

.22 

Backing  Stock . 

...  .16  ® 

.18 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51 

per 

411-quart  can,  netting  2-tj  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

CHEESE 

. qt. 

.07® 

.12 

Full  Cream,  best _ 

..  .13  @ 

.14 

.16® 

.18 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .10  @ 

.12 

.15® 

.16 

Skims . . 

.as 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz.... 

..  .31  ® 

.33 

.32® 

.38 

White,  good  to  choice.  .25  ® 

.29 

.27® 

.31 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

...  .29  ® 

.30 

.30® 

.33 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .18  @ 

.20 

.20® 

.22 

BEAN8 


Marrow,  bn . 

2.75 

®  3.10 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

®  2.70 

Pea . 

@  2.6r> 

qt. 

.12 

lted  Kidney . 

2.00 

®  2.50 

White  Kidney . 

2.40 

@  2.75 

qt. 

.15 

HOI’S 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.18 

@  .19 

Common  to  Good . 

.14 

@  .17 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.08*6®  .09 

.14 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.05 

®  .08 

.08® 

.12 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

®  .05 

Cherries . 

@  .14 

lb. 

.20® 

.25 

Raspberries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

®  .13 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bbl . 

1 .00 

®  3.50 

Pears.  Le  Conte,  bbl. . . 

2.00 

®  5.00 

Raspberries.  Red,  pt.. 

.05 

®  .09 

Black  Caps,  pt . 

.05 

®  .07 

Currants,  qt . 

.07 

®  .12 

Blackberries . 

.08 

®  .12 

Huckleberries . 

.05 

®  .10 

Plums.  8  lb  bkt . 

.25 

®  .30 

Grapes,  N.  <’.,  earner.. 

1.50 

®  2.00 

J’eaches,  Ga,.  crate.... 

1.25 

@  2.50 

Jersey  and  Md..  bkc. 

.50 

®  .90 

Watermelons,  car . 1 

I25.00r«  225.00 

Muskmelons,  crate _ 

.50 

®  2.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Southern,  new.  bbl.. 

1.00 

®  2  00 

Jersey,  Del.  and  Md. 

1.75 

®  2.25 

Long  Island . 

2.00 

®  2.25 

Cabbage,  100 . 

®  6.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

4.00 

®  .1.00 

Corn,  Jersey.  100 . 

.75 

®  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.75 

®  1.00 

Lettuce,  bbl . 

.25 

(<ti  .5ti 

each 

,03@ 

.05 

Peas.  *6  bbl.  bkt . 

.50 

®  .85 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl... 

1.25 

@  2.00 

Rhubarb,  1U0  bunches. 

1.00 

®  1.25 

Radishes.  100  bunches. 

.50 

®  .75 

bch. 

.a3 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.25 

®  .50 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.50 

@  1.25 

Turnips, 

White,  bbl . 

1.00 

@  1.25 

Tomatoes, 

Del.  and  Md.,  box... 

.25 

®  .60 

Jersey . 

.50 

®  1.25 

LIVE 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.15 

@  .18 

Fowls  .  ... 

.15 

Roosters . 

.10 

Ducks . 

.14 

Geese . 

.10 

@  ,u 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  frozen,  best. 

o*» 

®  .23 

.24® 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

®  .20 

23® 

.24 

Common  Run . 

.12 

®  .16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  pair. 

.40 

(8)  .oU 

Broilers, 31  ii.  to  pr.,  lb 

i.  .21 

®  .25 

Fowls . 

.12 

®  .16 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks,  Spring . 

@  .17 

.18® 

.20 

Squabs,  do/. . 

1.00 

®  3.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

4.50 

®  H.75 

Bulls . 

®  3.90 

Cows . 

Calves, 

1.50 

®  3.50 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

6.00 

®  8.00 

Culls .  . 

4.50 

®  5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.50 

@  5.00 

Lambs . 

®  8.00 

Hogs . 

8.00 

®  8.40 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu . 

1.37 

No.  2.  Red . 

1.13 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.74 

®  .79 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.50 

(a)  .55 

Rye . 

.75 

@  .82 

Barley . 

.70 

(Q  -75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 

per  ton  lees. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 

19.0» 

®20.00 

No.  2 . 

17.00 

®  18.00 

No.  3 . 

16.00 

® 16.00 

Clover  Mixed . 

14.00 

® 16.00 

Clover .  . 

12.00 

® 14.00 

Wild  Hay . 

10.00 

®12.00 

Straw,  Rye . 

16.00 

® 17.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 

8.00 

®  10.00 

BOSTON  WHO  RESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Beet  Creamery . 

.  .26® 

•27*6 

Fair  to  Good.. 

.  .25® 

.25*6 

Eggs,  Fancy . 

.  .29® 

.30 

Good  to  Choice 

218 

Lower  Grades  .. 

.  .16® 

.20 

Peaches,  Georgia . 

.  2.00® 

3.50 

Huckleberries .  . . . 

...... 

. . 

.  .13® 

.15 

Currants . 

. . 

.  .08® 

.09 

Muskmelons,  crate  . . . 

. . . 

.  .50®  2.00 

Lettuce,  box . 

. 

. 

.  .30® 

.50 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin... 

.27 

Lower  Giades . 

.25 

Eggs . 

.25 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Eggs — Top  grades  are  one  cent  higher. 
There  is  a  decided  surplus  of  medium  and 
low  grades,  and  no  possible  buyer  of  these 
is  allowed  to  escape  if  he  offers  more  than 
18  cents.  _ 

Butter. — Business  is  dull,  and  conditions 
can  scarcely  be  called  encouraging.  Prices 
are  so  high  that  consumption  is  checked, 
and  the  quality  of  even  the  better  grades 
of  creamery  is  uneven,  showing  Summer 
defects.  I  recently  tested  butter  that  had 
been  bought  at  retail  for  36  cents  per 
pound  in  a  town  less  than  50  miles  from 
New  York.  That  is  an  outrageous  price 
for  good  butter,  but  this  was  not  good.  It 
was  not  rancid  but  had  one  of  those  llavor 
defects  which  creamerymen  find  difficulty 
in  avoiding  when  handling  cream  of  all 
kinds  in  warm  weather.  This  town  is  in 
a  dairy  section  where  farmers  are  ship¬ 
ping  milk  to  the  city  at  a  net  of  about 
2Vj  cents  per  quart,  but  the  butter  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  made  in  the  Central  West. 
It  is  probable  that  every  quart  of  milk  now 
shipped  from  that  section  could  be  sold  to 
better  advantage  locally  in  the  form  of 
good  dairy  butter,  which  many  people  pre¬ 
fer  to  creamery.  In  a  country  with  rich 
pasture  and  plenty  of  spring  water,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  make  choice  dairy  butter, 
if  care  and  cleanliness  are  used  in  the 
work.  I  find  here  and  there  farmers  who 
sell  locally  all  the  butter  they  can  make, 
at  a  price  exceeding  extra  creamery.  These 
people  are  not  situated  more  favorably 
than  many  others,  but  from  the  cow  to 
the  churn  everything  is  kept  clean. 

Fruits. — A  good  many  small  and  poor 
apples  are  on  hand,  selling  very  low,  some 
50  cents  per  bushel.  These  are  largely 
drops  caused  by  dry  weather,  and  are 
worked  up  into  cheap  pies'  and  restaurant 
apple  sauce,  toned  down  in  some  cases 
with  mashed  potato  and  turnip.  The 
choice  hand-picked  red  apples  offered  have 
sold  from  $2  up  to  $3.50  per  barrel.  One 
fruit  stand  man  paid  $3  for  a  bushel  of 
fairly  choice  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  which 
he  was  retailing  at  five  cents  apiece.  The 
grower  netted  about  $1  for  this  bushel  of 
apples',  so  it  will  be  seen  that  they  in¬ 
creased  in  value  nearly  500  per  cent  in 
the  hands  of  the  various  dealers.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  peaches  are  not  excessively  large. 
The  finest  of  Southern  Elbertas  are  now 
offered  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  six-basket  car¬ 
rier.  These  peaches  retail  at  50  to  60 
cents  per  basket  holding  about  three 
quarts.  A  few  nearby  peaches  are  ar¬ 
riving,  but  they  are  mostly  green  and 
selling  low.  The  berries  received  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week  were  mostly  soft 
and  moldy.  The  highest  priced  musk- 
mclons  at  present  are  coming  from  Arizona 
and  Nevada.  A  few  have  wholesaled  at 
$4.50  per  crate,  about  10  cents  each. 
Maryland  and  Delaware  stock  has  sold 
well  when  fairly  free  from  blight  defects. 
Watermelon  trade  is  dull,  owing  to  the 
cool  weather.  There  has  been  consider¬ 
able  complaint  of  poor  quality  in  the 
Georgia  and  Carolina  watermelons. 

Quotations  and  Sales. — An  inquirer 
asks  what  proportion  of  the  farm  produce 
disposed  of  at  wholesale  in  New  York  is 
sold  at  the  prices  noted  In  market  quota¬ 
tions.  As  a  result  of  close  observation 
for  several  years  I  judge  that  where  the 
range  of  prices  is  narrow  not  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  sales  fall  within  these 
prices.  Where  a  wide  range  is  given  it 
may  include  50  per  cent  of  the  sales.  In 
getting  up  these  lists  of  prices  the  aim  is 
to  give  figures  that  will  cover  more  sales 
than  any  other  one  list  of  prices.  The 
matter  would  he  comparatively  easy  in  a 
town  of  say  25.000  or  30,000  inhabitants, 
with  only  a  few  wholesale  houses.  In 
that  case  a  careful  daily  canvass  of  the 


trade  would  give  a  basis  for  a  set  of 
quotations  that  would  represent  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  actual  sales.  But 
the  conditions  in  a  market  surrounded  by 
4,000,000  people,  and  itself  the  distributing 
center  for  many  other  towns  are  different. 
There  is  scarcely  a  morning  that  I  could 
not  get  from  four  to  six  different  prices 
on  uniform  standard  grades  of  produce  in 
the  same  hour  and  the  same  section  of 
the  city.  Taking  three  hours  and  includ¬ 
ing  all  wholesale  sections  of  the  market 
15  or  20  different  sets  of  actual  prices 
could  be  bad.  so  that  making  wholesale 
country  produce  quotations  in  a  market  of 
this  type  is  an  attempt  to  put  in  figures  a 
constantly  varying  trade  current.  In 
cases  where  an  average  of  several  sales 
seems  to  cover  the  matter  best  that  is 
used.  The  maker  of  quotations  is  situated 
a  little  like  the  western  organist  who  felt 
that  personal  safety  required  a  conspicuous 
notice.  “Don't  shoot  the  organist,  he’s  do¬ 
ing  the  best  he  knows.”  w.  w.  h. 


Col.  Crawford,  of  Sharon  Valley  Stock 
Farm,  Newark,  O.,  arrived  in  New  York 
recently  from  Europe.  He  has  purchased 
a  fine  lot  of  horses,  about  100  head  in  all 
which  will  arrive  about  the  middle  of 
August.  He  finds  the  demand  for  horses 
very  great  abroad,  as  well  as  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 


IMNPY-Cal.  White  Sage,  extracted.  Case,  120 
lbs.  del’d  in  U.S..  $10.80.  Particulars  ami 
sample,  10  cents.  R.  M.  SPENCER,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-301)  yearling  hens 
for  sale.  Large,  vigorous  birds  :  heavy  laying 
strain.  A.  K.  McGraw,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed: 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days’ 
trial.  K.  F.  JOHNSON.  Assumption.  Illinois. 


TO  LARGE  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  GROWERS. 

Send  for  particulars  about  bow  to  make  your  own 
sales,  Avoid  tricky  Commission  Merchants,  etc. 

Join  a  Shippers  Organization  who  use  Bonded 
Brokers  and  Commission  Merchants.  Our  Credit 
Book  shows  the  financial  responsibility  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  firms  who  can  buy  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  125,000  firms  listed. 

This  organization  and  its  management  is  vouched 
for  by  the  nest  authorities.  You  are  behind  the  times 
if  yon  don’t  at  least  learn  about  it.  Booklet  free, 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO.,  -  -  34  So.  Clark  St,  Chicago. 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  RELIABLE  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  TWENTY-NINE  MARKETS  FURNISHED 
ON  APPLICATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  E,  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


PLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com¬ 
mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  li.  WOOUWAUll,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y, 


WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 

Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BKO. 

147  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JEUIFFE,  W RIGHT  A  CO.. 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.  New  York 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous  Opening  Silo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 

Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  us  to  F¥fUi1|[lltHI 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a  ii 

most  reasonable  price.  ^5±f lf  rVtlrgjS 
Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  and 
tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  want. 
We  also  make  Silo  Filling  Machin¬ 
ery  aud  Manure  Spreaders. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Box  I  I,  Cobleskilt,  N.  Y. 


ROSS 

I  ■  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 
■  ®  FEED  TABLE 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Made 
in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  59  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  s'ss  make  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  &  36  Little  I  iith  St.,  New  York- 


WE  CAN  HANDLE 

your  Cherries,  Currants,  and  all  kinds  of 
Fruits  and  Produce. 

Tell  us  what  you  will  have.  Write  for  booklet 
and  market  information. 

Myers,  Weil  &  Co. ,670  Broadway Av. .Cleveland, O 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  €j  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 


WANTED— TO  BUY  A  SMALL  FARM. 

JAMES  PETEK,  44  Lowell  Place,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

THE  MICHIGAN. INDIANA 
LAND  COMPANY 

Are  offering  for  sale  from  40  to  65  of  the  nicest 
improved  farm  lands  in  the  best  section  of  the 
southern  part  of  Michigan,  in  the  following 
counties:  Allegan,  Barry,  Montmorency  and 
Kalkaska.  Also,  from  10  to  50  farms  in  the 
very  best  section  of  Indiana,  located  in  Noble 
County,  Whitley  County  and  Elkhart  County. 
Please  write  for  description,  maps,  price  and 
terms.  Address 

MICHIGAN-INDI ANA  LAND  COMPANY,  LIGONIER,  IND. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARM 
1IORDERING  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE 

Sacrificed  by  crippled  owner  for  immediate  sale; 
56  acres.  Keep  8  cows;  350  young  apple  trees. pears, 
plums,  wood  for  fuel  and  timber;  fine  brick  house 
of  8  rooms,  barn  36x36,  stable,  corn  barn,  ice  house, 
hen  house  and  3  camps  on  the  lake  shore  which 
rent  for  $100  a  season.  Big  money  can  lie  made 
here  selling  ice,  eggs,  poultry,  milk,  butter,  vege¬ 
tables,  berries  and  firewood  to  campers,  jetting 
boats  and  renting  camps.  Good  cash  markets 
throughout  the  year  at  nearby  manufacturing 
towns.  If  taken  immediately  6  acres  growing  corn, 
potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  etc.,  pair  horses,  4  cows,  pig, 
80  hens,  cream  separator,  wagons  and  farming 
tools,  with  5  boats  all  included  for  $2300;  part  cash. 
For  full  details  and  tiaveling  instructions  see  page 
136  "Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide”  No.  27.  just  out, 
copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept.  1099,  University 
Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Delaware  Fruit,  Grain  and  Truck  Farms;  delightful 
climate;  best  markets;  the  ideal  farming  country. 
Send  for  free  catalog.  McDaniel  &  McDaniel,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALF- acres-  9-room  house,  3  barns, 
run  unLL  ice-house,  hen-house.  Two  orchards. 
Price  $2300.  Terms  $500  cash,  long  time  on  balance. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


*rnnn  For  Best  Suburban  Fruit  Farm  in  South 
OuUUU  Forty  acres.  Grows  largest,  earliest, 
best  tiavored  Elbertas  in  United  States.  Address 
OWNER,  Fruit  Park  Farm,  Athens,  Tex. 


FOR 


Q  A  I  p-  CELERY,  LETTUCE 
and  TOMATO  LANDS 


in  ten,  twenty  and  forty  acre  tracts,  in  the  heart  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  section  of  Manatee  Comity, 
Florida.  For  price  and  terms  apply  to 

JNO.  W.  JACKSON,  Palmetto,  Florida. 


A  VQ  WANTED 

^^^F  |  Also  young  men  to  distrib- 


#-  -  .  . . 

U  and  rural  districts,  and  send  names  and  infor- 
mation.  Easy  work.  Can  be  done  out  of  school 
mrs.  Good  pay.  State  your  age  and  give  three 
ferences.  Write  at  once.  F.  W.  Clement,  Mgr., 
ept.  C  ,  87  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


l|r  11  Ilf V  *s  composed  of  alert,  reliable. 
NC  NAVI  efficient  young  men.  They  are 
ng  well  paid  because  they  know  their  work. 
ien  they  enlisted,  they  were  like  the  average  uu- 
,ined  boy  If  you  think  you  need  the  military 
lining,  practical  instruction,  regular  hours, 
sreise  and  the  chances  the  Navy  offers  to  show 
s  stuff  that  s  in  you,  investigate  this  subject,  if 
ii  have  worked  at  any  trade,  you  can  probably 
low  it  in  the  Navy,  becoming  more  expert  by  a 
irse  in  a  trade  school:  aud  promoted  as  you 
serve  it.  Plenty  of  recreation  and  sports,  and 
ire  time;  shore  leave  granted  deserving  men 
quently .  The  number  of  vacancies  is  limited; 
if  accepted,  you  will  begin  with  a  picked  lot  of 
ung  men.  Applicants  from  17  to  25  years  old  are 
listed  for  instruction  in  the  Seaman  Hranch: 
■ctrieity,  clerical  duty;  Hospital  Corps,  etc.  If 
a  have  a  trade  you  may  enlist  if  under  35.  Act 
imptly;  get  booklets  about  daily  work,  cruises, 
y,  promotion,  and  privileges,  but  taho  time  to 
isider  fully  before  enlisting.  Ask  men  in  Navy 
w  thev  like  it.  Apply  NAVY  RECRUITING  STATION. 
ST  OFFICE  BUILDING  ^BUFFALO  POST  OFFICE  BUILDING. 
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HUMOROUS 

Smith  was  working  in  his  yard. 
Pushing  his  lawn  mower  hard. 
Brown,  who  happened  then  to  pass. 
Asked:  “Well,  out  to  cut  your  grass?” 
“No.”  said  Smith,  “I'm  herding  whales 
In  the  midst  of  Arctic  gales." 

Brown  walked  on,  and  shook  his  head, 
Musing  over  what  Smith  said. 

— Chicago  Evening  Post. 


New  Assistant: 
nounce  butterine?” 
last  syllable  is 
Leader. 

“Is  there  not  a 


“How  do  von  pro- 
Old  Grocer :  “The 
silent.” — Cleveland 

great  deal  of  men¬ 
dacity  in  his  conversation?”  “P’raps 
there  is,  but  he’s  such  a  liar.” — Balti¬ 
more  American. 

“Where  are  you  going  to  spend  your 
vacation?”  “I’m  not  going  to.” 
“Huh?”  “I  just  earn  my  vacation — 
my  family  spends  it.” — Cleveland 
Leader. 

“I  heard  there  were  some  startling 
developments  ini  the  Bangs  family!” 
“Dear  me!  What  is  the  matter?”  “The 
eledest  boy  has  just  become  an  ama¬ 
teur  photographer.” — Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Cholly  Citybred  (to  farmer  prun¬ 
ing  apple  tree)  :  “What  are  you  do¬ 
ing,  my  good  man,  may  I  ask?” 
Farmer:  “I'm  pruning.”  Cholly  City- 
bred  :  “But  isn’t  it  rather  early  for 
prunes?” — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Anxious  Mother:  “Harold,  don’t 
you  know  those  are  bad  boys  across 
the  street  for  you  to  play  with?”  Lit¬ 
tle  Harold :  “Yes,  mamma :  but  don’t 
you  know  that  I’m  an  awfully  good  boy 
for  them  to  play  with?” — Chicago 
News. 

“What  kind  of  a  career  have  you 
mapped  out  for  your  boy,  Josh?”  “I’m 
goin’  to  make  a  lawyer  of  him,”  an¬ 
swered  Farmer  Corntossel.  “He’s  got 
an  unconquerable  fancy  fur  tendin’  to 
other  folks’  business,  an’  he  might  as 
well  git  paid  for  it.” — Washington  Star. 

“How  did  the  Queen  of  Sheba  travel 
when  she  went  to  see  Solomon?”  asked 
a  Sunday  school  teacher.  No  one  ven¬ 
tured  to  answer.  “Could  she  have  gone 
by  the  railway?”  “Yes’rn,”  said  a  little 
girl.  “Indeed!  Well,  we  would  like 
to  know  how  you  found  this  out?”  “In 
the  second  verse,”  responded  the  child, 
“it  says  she  came  with  a  great  train.” — 
Melbourne  Australasian. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paints 
fading,  (  balking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
II  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaranteed) 

Iron  Cut  Nails  Are  Rust  Proof. 

The  heads  won't  rust  off.  Just  as  good  as  old- 
fashioned  wrought  cut  nails.  Will  withstand  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  the  free  acid  present  in  the 
sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  prices 
and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fitting's  Co„  Branford,  Conn. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
EW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 
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INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features. 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linesvillc,  Fa. 
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rtha'.v  ^  1  want,  but  permanent  relief  and  complete 


Lumber  is 

g  etting  scarce  and  shingles  are 
only  higher  in  price,  but  they 
i^-or  in  quality. 

^  n  you  put  a  roof  on  your  building,  it  i§n’t 
,ry  relief  and  a  medium  amount  of  satisfaction 

n> 

r  x-  l<o 
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Amatite  is  a  real  mineral  surfaced  roofing.  Get  it  and 
^ you  will  experience  at  once  what  ~ 
rroof  satisfaction  is  and  what  roofing 
difficulties  can  be  prevented. 

You  will  find  that  it  needs  no  painting t 
ror  attention  of  any  kind  after' 
it  is  laid. 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  patch 
old  roofs  when  you  can  get 
a  new  Amatite  roof  at  scarcely 
1  any  greater  cost. 

Amatite  is  easy  to  lay  and 
can  be  nailed  on  over  the  old  roof  without  trouble* 

Get  a  sample  of  Amatite  and  do  a  little  investigating.  It 
won’t  do  any  harm,  and  when  your  roof  needs  attention 
or  you  erect  a  new  building  you  will  be  glad  to  use  it. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Will  fill 


WILDERS 

WHIRLWIND 

SILO 

TILLER 


Will  cut 
or  shred 

green  or  dry  fodder  and 
cut  hay  or  straw.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  explains  why  Whirl' 
winds  succeed  where 
others  fail.  Carried  in 
stock  at  principal  trans¬ 
fer  points.  Pamphlet,— 
“How  and  Why  to  Fill  a 
Silo,”  sent  free. 


Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 

Box  33 

Monroe,  Mich. 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburg 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Kansas  City 


Boston 
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GRAY’S 


Practical,  dura¬ 
ble  and  econ¬ 
omical  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write 
for  illustrated 
catalogue 
showing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  our  full  line. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  51  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs.  VI 


THRESHERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
ar.d  WOOD  SAWS.  Highest  Grade. 


SMALLEY  FILLERS 

™  >  — 

Solid  construction  throughout.  Safety  Fly¬ 
wheel,  Belt-pulley  and  Feed  Controller.  Length 
of  cutchanged  in  a  moment.  Knives  clear  easy 
because  beveled  on  out  edge.  One  piece  knife 
head  strongest  made.  Gear  and  sprockets 
covered  by  shields— safest  cutter  to  operate. 
Blower  most  powerful  built— throws  the  fodder 
as  well  as  blows  it.  Write  for  booklet 
and  get  details. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Box  1 1,  Cobleaklll,  N.Y. 


GREEN  i  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unapproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  .iterature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfq.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


You  Don’t  Get  Full  Value  Out  of  the 
Manure  When  You  Spread  It  by  Hand 


S 


PREADING  with  a  machine  pulverizes  and  makes  the  manure  fine,  and  the  first  shower  washes  it  all  into 
the  soil.  There  is  no  loss,  none  of  it  washed  away.  It  is  in  condition  for  the  roots  of  grains  and  grasses 
to  lay  hold  of  it  and  get  the  benefit  from  it.  You  ought  to  spread  manure  with  an 

I.  H.  C.  Manure  Spreader 


You  will  be  able  to  cover  twice  the  surface  and 
get  practically  double  the  value  from  the  manure 
that  you  are  getting  by  hand  spreading. 

It  is  the  only  way  to  keep  up  the  fertilityof  your 
soil  without  buying  commercial  fertilizers.  You  are 
not  only  able  to  keep  your  farm  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility  with  the  manure  produced  upon  it,  but  the 
work  of  spreading  the  manure  is  cut  in  two. 

The  I.H.C.  manure  spreaders  are  right  working, 
light  draft  machines,  any  one  of  which  will  spread 


the  manure  of  your  farm  for  many  years  with  the 
least  annoyance  and  the  least  possible  outlay  for 
repairs.  The  Cloverleaf  is  an  endless  apron  spreader. 
The  Corn  King  and  the  Kemp  20th  Century  are  of 
the  return  apron  style.  You  can  spread  slow  or  fast, 
thick  or  thin  as  wanted.  Each  spreader  is  made  in 
several  different  sizes. 

Any  International  Agent  in  your  town  will  supply  you 
with  a  spreader  catalog.  Call  on  him  or  write  direct  to 
us  for  any  further  information  you  may  desire. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America, 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Vot,.  LXVIII  No.  4008. 


HANDLING  ALFALFA  IN  NEBRASKA. 
Great  Value  of  the  Crop. 

I  send  you  a  picture  of  stacking  Alfalfa  in  Custer 
County,  Nebraska.  Land  that  a  few  years  ago  was 
selling  for  $10  and  $20  per  acre  is  now  worth  $100, 
well  'set  to  Alfalfa.  The  average  is  increasing  every 
year,  but  the  demand  keeps  up  with  the  supply. 
Neither  dry  or  wet  weather  seems  to  hurt  it.  The 
yield  is  from  three  to  four  tons  per  acre,  and  the 
price  varies  from  $5  to  $10  per  ton,  which  makes  it 
a  very  profitable  crop  to  raise.  Farmers  are  con¬ 
tented  here,  and  many  are  getting  rich.  The  Alfalfa 
is  sown  in  June,  the  next  year  makes  a  light  crop; 
after  that  a  full  crop  may  be  expected.  w.  d. 

Broken  Bow,  Neb. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  shows  how  the  Alfa'fa  is 


thrown  into  stacks  by  horse  power — very  little  hand 
labor  being  needed.  As  will  be  seen,  the  hay  is 
bunched  or  scraped  in  two-horse  rakes  up  to  the 
“stacker,”  which  picks  it  up  and  tosses  it  to  the  top 
of  the  stack,  where  the  men  fork  it  in  place.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  wonder  why  we  talk  so  much 
about  Alfalfa.  They  would  cease  to  wonder  if 
thej-  could  travel  through  sections  where  the  crop 
is  generally  grown,  and  observe  how  prosperity  fol¬ 
lows  it.  Where  the  Alfalfa  is  fed  on  the  farms  the 
soil  grows  more  productive,  and  all  crops  are  in¬ 
creased.  When  the;  hay  is  sold  and  the  crop  is  fed 
with  chemicals  more  money  is  brought  into  the 
country.  As  we  see  from  the  note  printed  above, 
land  increases  four  or  five  times  in  value  in  Ne¬ 
braska  when  Alfalfa  growing  becomes  a  general 
business.  The  increase  would  not  be  so  great  in  the 
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older  sections  of  country,  but  all  farm  land  well  set 
in  Alfalfa  is  worth  more  than  when  it  grew  other 
forage  crops.  Tiif.  R.  N.-Y.  cap not  do  its  readers 
any  greater  service  than  to  keep  preaching  Alfalfa, 
and  to  urge  people  to  study  the  crop  .and  learn  how 
to  grow  it.  It  is  valuable  not  only  for  stockmen  or 
hay  dealers,  but  for  gardeners  or  fruit-growers  as 
well.  These  men  must  buy  hay  and  grain  for  their 
work  stock,  and  usually  their  soil  is  too  valuable  to 
put  into  ordinary  hay.  A  few  acres  seeded  to  Alfalfa 
would  provide  a  great  supply  of  the  finest  hay  on 
such  farms.  Many  of  us  will  not  need  the  machinery 
shown  in  this  picture,  but  we  all  need  Alfalfa  if  we 
keep  even  a  flock  of  hens. 

Alfalfa  in  Connecticut. 

It  was  near'y  10  years  ago  that  I  sowed  my  first 


patch  of  Alfalfa — it  was  a  strip  about  20  feet  wide 
by  1,000  feet  long.'  The  plants  came  up  in  scatter¬ 
ing  patches,  and  after  nursing  it'  along  for  some 
months  I  abandoned  the  experiment  as  a  complete 
failure.  About  two  years  afterwards  I  noticed  one 
spot  on  the  top  of  a  gravelly  knoll  where  there  were 
10  or  15  Alfalfa  plants  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
This  was  the  30th  of  May.  I  measured  some  of  the 
stems,  and  they  were  36  inches  long.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  there  was  some  reason  why  Alfalfa  grew  in 
that  particular  spot,  and  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil  as  existed  in  that  particular  spot  Al¬ 
falfa  ought  to  grow  all  over  my  farm.  First  I 
plowed  up  the  growing  Alfalfa  and  scattered  the 
earth  around  a  spot  about. 30  feet  in  diameter,  then 
reseeded  it.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants,  but  around  the  outer  circle  the  Al¬ 
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falfa  grew  spindling  and  soon  died  out,  not  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  original  area  to  any  appreciable  extent.  I 
concluded  from  this  that  something  was  needed  in 
the  soil  besides  bacteria.  For  the  second  experiment 
I  plowed  up  the  old  Alfalfa  and  limed  the  soil,  and 
scattered  the  old  Alfalfa  soil  over  a  space  about 
30  feet  in  diameter,  and  reseeded.  This  experiment 
proved  a  success,  for  the  Alfalfa  grew  luxuriantly 
throughout  the  entire  area'  of  about  30  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  I  therefore  concluded  that  lime  was  necessary 
as  well  as  bacteria,  and  I  thought  I  had  solved  the 
problem. 

I  immediately  plowed  two  acres  of  land  adjoining 
this  spot,  gave  it  a  thorough  coating  of  about  1,000 
pounds  of  lime  to  the  acre,  distributed  the  soil 
from  the  Alfalfa  spot  over  the  total  area,  and 
sowed  the  seed.  The  lime  that  I  used  was  caught 


in  a  railroad  wreck  and  delayed,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  put  on  the  bacteria  and  sow  the  seed  within  24 
hours  after  I  had  limed  the  soil.  The  experiment 
was  a  complete  failure,  except  over  the  original 
spot,  where  the  Alfalfa  grew  luxuriantly  as  before. 
The  next  year  I  repeated  the  experiment  exactly 
in  the  same  form  as  before,  but  sowed  the  lime 
about  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  seed.  This  was 
in  the  Fall,  and  it  was  very  dry,  and  but  little  snow 
fell  throughout  the  Winter;  a  good  deal  of  the 
Alfalfa  did  not  come  up,  and  a  large  number  of 
plants  were  killed  out  during  the  Winter.  The  next 
Fall  I  repeated  the  experiment  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  year  before ;  the  season  was  favorable 
and  the  Alfalfa  went  into  the  Winter  looking  well. 
The  Spring  of  1907  found  two  acres,  more  or  less, 
in  good  shape,  and  during  that  Summer  I  cut  three 
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good  crops.  The  Alfalfa  did  equally  as  well  during 
the  Summer  of  1908.  Every  farmer  will  recall  that 
here  in  Connecticut  the  Summers  of  1907  and  1908 
were  very  dry,  and  yet  I  cut  one  large  crop  and  two 
small  crops  from  my  Alfalfa  field,  estimating  not 
less  than  four  tons  to  the  acre.  Last  Fall  there 
appeared  to  "be  a  good  deal  of  grass  in  the  Alfalfa, 
so  that  early  this  Spring  I  put  a  Cutaway  harrow 
on  part  of  it,  and  gave  it  a  severe  cutting,  going 
over  it  both  ways  at  right  angles  and  then  diagon¬ 
ally.  The  result  has  been  to  improve  that  portion 

of  the  field  where  it  received  this  treatment,  demon¬ 
strating  conclusively,  to  my  mind,  that  where  grass 
and  foreign  matter  grow  with  the  Alfalfa  a  good 
application  of  the  Cutaway  harrow  early  in  the 

Spring  will  improve  the  condition.  Last  Fall  I 

sowed  about  10  acres  of  Alfalfa,  which  came  up 
well  and  yielded  at  the  first  cutting  this  Spring 
about  two  tons  to  the  acre.  At  the  present  time 
(August  3),  it  stands  from  eight  to  10  inches  high, 
and  will  yield  about  one  ton  to  the  acre. 

After  an  experience  of  some  eight  years  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  believe  Alfalfa  can 
be  grown  in  Connecticut;  that  it  can  be  profitably 
grown,  and  that  it  should  receive  the  attention  of 
all  our  farmers.  I  want  others  to  learn  from  my 
failures  and  mistakes,  but  I  advise  every  farmer  in 
Connecticut  to  try  a  little  piece  of  Alfalfa,  and  I 
would  urge  upon  him  the  following  rules:  First, 
the  land  should  *be  well  drained,  as  Alfalfa  will  not 
live  where  water  stands  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
for  any  considerable  length  of  -time.  Second,  the 
land  should  have  a  thorough  application  of  lime — 
not  less  than  one  ton  of  good,  fresh-burned  lime,  or 
two  tons  of  air-slaked  lime,  to  the  acre.  Third,  the 
land  should  be  rich  and  mellow,  as  free  as  possible 
from  weed  seeds ;  therefore  plow  early,  and  at  least 
once  a  week,  before  seeding,  go  over  the  land  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  Cutaway  harrow.  Fourth,  bacteria 
should  be  applied  from  a  field  of  growing  Alfalfa,  not 
less  than  500  pounds  to  the  acre;  apply  the 'bacteria  at 
the  same  time,  or  about  the  same  time,  that  the  seed 
is  sown.  Fifth,  the  lime  should  be  applied  at  least 
30  days  before  the  bacteria  and  seed,  and  should  be 
well  worked  into  the  soil.  Sixth,  Alfalfa  in  Con¬ 
necticut  should  be  sown  -between  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust  and  the  first  of  September.  By  carefully  ob¬ 
serving  these  rules  I  believe  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  Connecticut  at  this  time  which  can 
be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  I  have  sown  Al¬ 
fa1  fa  in  the  Spring  with  beardless  barley,  and  also 
with  oats  (both  to  be  cut  green  for  hay),  as  a 
catch  crop;  but  I  have  had  a  good  deal  better  re¬ 
sults  by  sowing  my  Alfalfa  during  August.  I  know 
from '  experience  that  Alfalfa  can  be  raised  here  in 
Connecticut — it  fc  the  cheapest  forage  crop  we  can 
produce,  and  I  want  to  see  a  lot  of  our  waste  land 

earning  something.  chas.  m,  jarvis. 

♦ 

Effect  of  Inoculating  Alfalfa. 

The  experience  with  Alfalfa  on  an  Illinois  farm, 
as  indicated  by  the  accompanying  picture,  Fig.  431, 
should  encourage  those  farmers  who  have  sowed  it 
and  failed  to  get  a  good  stand  to  “try,  try  again.” 
On  a  14-acre  field  of  wheat  a  hundred  pounds  of 
Alfalfa  seed  was  sown  in  the  early  Spring  of  1908. 
The  field  had  also  previously  been  seeded  to  Tim¬ 
othy,  and  quite  a  volunteer  crop  of  Medium  Red 
clover  was  to  be  expected,  as  clover  had  been  grown 
on  the  field  in  previous  years.  Now,  for  the  inter¬ 
esting  part:  On  most  of  the  field  the  growth  of 
A'falfa  is  rather  feeble,  as  indicated  by  sample 
marked  “uninoculated,”  and  is  nearly  lost  among 
the  Timothy  and  clover.  In  one  corner  of  the  field, 
however,  is  a  rectangular  patch  of  perhaps  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  acre,  upon  which  the  growth  of  Alfalfa 
from  the  very  start  was  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
the  Timothy  and  clover  are  lost  among  the  Alfalfa, 
which  has  taken  complete  possession,  and  is  like  the 
'sample  marked  inoculated  in  1873.  Moreover,  the 
roots  of  the  plants  in  the  inoculated  part  of  the  fie’d 
are  covered  with  nodules,  while  none  can  be  found 
on  the  roots  in  the  uninoculated  part. 

For  some  time  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for 
the  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  Alfalfa,  until  it 
was  remembered  that  in  the  early  seventies  the 
writer’s  father  sowed  Alfalfa,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called  Lucerne  clover,  on  the  part  of  the  field  in 
question,  and  which  was  not  a  very  'successful  crop, 
being  plowed  up  after  a  couple  of  years.  Still  ap¬ 
pearances  indicate  that,  although  the  crop  at  that 
time  was  practically  a  failure,  the  soil  was  inocu¬ 
lated,  so  that  future  crops  of  Alfalfa  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown.  J.  h.  b. 

Illinois. 


Think  of  it — two  Massachusetts  men  are  reported  fined 
$50  each  for  filing  the  teeth  of  their  own  horses.  They 
were  found  guilty  of  “practicing  medicine  without  a 
license.” 


NOTES  FROM  A  VIRGINIA  FARM. 
Wonderful  Possibilities  and  Dogs. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  writing  to  you  for  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  compressed  air  as  a  power 
for  spraying.  After  some  investigation  I  decided 
to  buy  a  set  of  tanks  of  100  gallons  capacity,  and  an 
air  compressor.  It  is  the  best  outfit  for  spraying 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  not  used  it  a  long 
time,  but  so  far  it  works  excellently,  and  there  is 
so  little  to  get  out  of  fix  that  I  do  not  see  why 
it  should  not  last  for  year.  What  I  need  now  is 
two  sets  of  the  tanks.  A  boy  can  drive  them  to  the 
orchard  and  back  to  loading  station,  and  two  men 
could  keep  the  nozzles  going  nearly  all  of  the  time. 
We  pump  up  air  tank  to  about  175  pounds;  that  will 
run  out  the  100  gallons  of  mixture,  and  will  leave 
about  75  pounds  pressure  in  tank  when  you  return 
to  station ;  therefore,  it  never  takes  as  long  to  pump 
up  the  tank  after  first  time.  We  have  an  elevated 
platform  for  making  mixture,  and  while  tank  is 
being  filled  with  air  the  liquid  is  running  into  other 
tank.  It  takes  15  to  20  minutes  to  load.  I  run  com¬ 
pressor  with  water  power,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
in  this  form  of  spraying  outfit.  Some  of  the  or¬ 
chards  are  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  station,  and  this  is  a  great  disadvantage,  we 
spend  so  much  time  on  the  road.  We  have  lots  of 
water  in  this  section,  and  there  is  no  trouble  to  get 
water  on  a  p’atform  suitable  for  loading  wagons  in 
any  of  the  orchards.  A  steam  engine,  with  a  good- 
sized  boiler,  might  be  advantageous,  as  steam  could 
be  used  for  cooking  the  lime  and  sulphur,  and  we 
could  get  power  from  the  engine  to  run  compressor. 

I  have  a  water  power  that  is  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
venience.  It  is  a  turbine  wheel,  and  gives  10  or  12 
horse  power;  in  dry  season  not  so  much.  We  run  a 
gristmill,  large  stones  that  make  the  best  meal  in 
the  world;  we  can  also  have  whole  wheat  flour,  and 
buckwheat  flour.  We  run  a  sawmill,  planer  and 
matcher ;  a  shingle  saw,  lathe  and  grindstone,  as 
well  as  the  air  compressor.  I  am  contemplating  a 
generator  for  lights,  power,  etc.,  and  expect  to  have 
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one  before  a  great  while.  The  motor  would  be  fine 
for  sawing  wood,  cutting  feed,  silage,  etc.  I  put  up 
a  silo  last  Summer ;  only  bought  cement  for  founda¬ 
tion  and  rods  for  hoops.  We  sawed  the  staves  and 
a  man  on  the  farm  put  it  up.  He  had  never  seen 
a  silo  in  his  life.  The  silage  keeps  fine  and  all 
sorts  of  stock  enjoyed  it.  I  have  recently  built  a 
house,  a  picture  of  which  I  enclose  (Fig.  432).  We 
burnt  the  brick,  cut  the  timber  in  the  mountain, 
sawed  and  worked  it  on  the  place.  We  bought  very 
little,  except  doors  and  windows,  and  hardware. 
We  have  water  in  the  kitchen,  a  boiler  and  bath¬ 
room;  water  comes  in  by  gravity.  We  have  had  very 
little  troub'e  except  one  cold  Sunday  morning,  the 
water  front  in  range  blew  up.  and  things  were  lively 
for  a  few  minutes. 

This  is  a  large  farm ;  we  have  too  much  land  to 
work  well.  In  former  days  there  were  a  great  many 
negroes  on  it,  but  now  they  have  all  disappeared,  and 
gone  to  the  towns.  There  is  only  one  left,  and  he 
says  that  he  is  four-thirds  Indian.  A  great  deal  of 
the  land  is  worked  by  tenants.  These  mountain 
people  have  large  families;  one  of  my  men  sits  down 
to  the  table  every  day  with  12,  all  his  own,  and  some 
of  the  others  are  not  far  behind.  We  have  a  public 
school,  as  well  as  a  chapel,  on  the  farm.  Counting 
babies,  I  have  about  90  people  on  the  place,  and  we 
can  generally  get  plenty  of  labor,  such  as  it  is.  We 
work  long  days  at  this  season.  One  of  my  men 
came  in  some  time  ago  at  15  minutes  to  seven  and 
asked  if  he  could  get  off  for  the  rest  of  the  day; 
he  had  been  up  at  four  getting  the  horses  up  to  feed. 
We  live  10  miles  from  a  railroad.  Some  of  my  men 
have  never  been  on  a  train  in  their  lives. 

I  have  some  nice  Pippins  this  season,  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  put  up  a  box  against  Vermont,  the 
West  or  any  other  p'ace.  The  crop  in  this  section 
is  not  up  to  an  average.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
a  fine  squirrel  dog  owned  by  one  of  my  men.  When¬ 
ever  Bill  hears  his  dog  bark  he  is  certain  of  a 
squirrel.  Some  time  ago  he  heard  his  dog  bark  over 
on  the  side  of  the  mountains,  and,  expecting  to  get 
a  nice  squirrel  for  his  supper,  he  picked  up  his  gun 
and  set  out.  On  reaching  the  spot,  what  was  his 
disgust'  to  find  that  his  dog,  who  never  told  a  lie, 


had  treed  a  large  rattlesnake.  He  did  not  wish  to 
waste  his  lead  on  the  snake,  but  decided,  as  it  was 
unusually  large,  to  shoot  off  his  head.  The  snake 
had  15  rattles  and  a  button.  Bill  brought  the  snake 
down  to  show  him  to  me,  and,  as  I  had  made,  some 
study  of  the  diet  of  rattlesnakes,  I  cut  him  open  to 
see  what  he  had  had  for  his  dinner.  Bill  was  very 
much  delighted  to  find  out  that  after  all  his  faith¬ 
ful  dog  had  not  lied,  for  the  rattlesnake  had  swal¬ 
lowed  a  full-grown  squirrel.  Another  of  my  men 
was  on  the  mountain  not  long  since,  and  hearing 
quite  a  racket  above  him  he  looked  up  and  saw,  com¬ 
ing  down,  what  he  afterwards  made  out  to  be  a 
very  large  blacksnake  and  a  rabbit.  They  were  so 
mixed  up  that  he  could  not  tell  which  was  on  top. 
As  they  came  near  him  the  snake  managed  to  extri¬ 
cate  himself  from  the  rabbit,  and  climbed  a  bush; 
the  rabbit  stood  up  on  her  hind  legs  and  attempted 
to  reach  the  snake.  At  this  point,  the  man  put  an 
end  to  the  battle  by  dispatching  the  snake  with  a 
stick.  He  found  that  the  snake  had  numerous  punc¬ 
tures  in  his  back  that  had  been  made  by  the  rab¬ 
bit.  SAMUEL  S.  GUERRANT. 

Franklin  Co.,  Va. 


MAKING  A  GARDEN  SOIL. 

I  have  a  garden  of  one  and  one-third  acre  which  has 
been  used  for  a  garden  for  a  number  of  years.  I  wish 
to  take  one-third  of  it  at  a  time  and  handle  it  for  one 
or  two  years  in  such  form  as  would  put  it  in  the  most 
perfect  condition  to  be  used  for  a  garden  for  a  few  years; 
then  I  would  tmke  another  third  and  so  on.  I  do  not 
care  to  take  any  crops  from  it  during  the  one  or  two 
years  but  wish  simply  to  put  it  in  the  best  condition 
for  a  garden.  j.  e.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

What  you  want  to  do  is  to  stuff  this  soil  with 
vegetable  matter  and  prevent  it  from  getting  sour. 
This  means  plowing  under  green  crops  and  using- 
lime.  We  shou’d  begin  at  once,  and  have  the  third 
of  the  garden  plowed  and  seeded  with  half  a  bushel 
of  rye  and  four  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed. 
Then  let  it  alone  until  Spring.  When  the  rye  is 
about  three  feet  high,  have  it  plowed  under.  In  a 
case  of  this  sort  we  should  cut  the  rye  first  and  let 
it  wilt  for  a  day  on  the  ground,  and  then  plow  it 
under,  raking  it  into  the  furrow  behind  the  plow. 
Then  scatter  600  pounds  of  lime  in  the  furrows  and 
harrow  or  rake  it  well  into  the  soil.  Then,  in  May, 
make  drills  or  furrows  2^2  feet  apart  and  plant  in 
rows  cow  peas.  Give  them  good  culture  and  the 
last  time  you  go  through  sow  a  peck  of  buckwheat 
and  five  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  among  the  cow 
peas,  and  even  with  the  cultivator.  Then  let  the 
field  alone  until  the  following  Spring,  and  plow  un¬ 
der  all  that  is  left.  Plow  deep,  fit  the  soil  well  and 
you  have  a  garden  soil.  In  this  way  you  can  keep 
the  garden  going  indefinitely.  You  can,  if  you  like, 
plow  under  the  cow  peas,  and  sow  some  other  crop, 
but  the  plan  given  above  will  do  the  business. 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES  AND  PLANT  FOOD. 

Speaking  about  institute  lecturers,  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  of  one  recently  but  the  man  who  asked  it 
is  still  waiting  for  his  answer.  This  is  the  question : 
“On  good  soil,  with  a  good  seed  bed,  which  is  the  more 
profitable  for  top-dressing,  a  ton  of  bone  at  $30  or  a  ton 
of  a  high-grade  commercial  manure  at  $56?  It  seems 
perhaps  a  silly  question,  yet  local  conditions  are  such  as 
to  make  it  a  decidedly  practical  one.  Now,  why  could 
he  not  answer  it?  Incidentally,  will  you?  H.  w.  k. 

Connecticut. 

We  cannot  possibly  answer  the  question  with¬ 
out  asking  one  or  two  more.  We  know  that  a  ton 
of  average  bone  will  contain  about  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  500  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  Now, 
what  is  the  ana'ysis  of  your  high-grade  fertilizer? 
How  much  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  do 
the  manufacturers  guarantee?  You  will  see  that  the 
only  way  to  make  a  fair  comparison  of  value  is  to 
know  how  much  plant  food  there  is  in  the  mixture. 
Give  us  the  analysis  and  we  will  figure  it  for  you. 
As  the  question  was  put  no  man  could  answer  it  ac¬ 
curately.  If  you  want  a  guess,  we  should  say  that 
the  high-grade  fertilizer,  in  spite  of  its  price,  would 
pay  better.  This  is  because  the  bone  contains  no 
potash,  and  that  element  is  greatly  needed  in  all 
top-dressings.  Again,  the  nitrogen  in  the  bone  is 
not  quickly  available,  and  would  not  give  quick  re¬ 
sults  the  first  year.  To  make  grass  grow  you  need 
nitrates — the  most  available  form  of  nitrogen.  The 
bone  has  none  of  this,  while  probably  the  high- 
grade  mixture  has  most  of  its  nitrogen  in  that  form. 
We  would  not  use  bone  alone  as  a  top-dressing,  un¬ 
less  we  knew  the  soil  contained  plenty  of  potash  and 
also  available  nitrogen.  You  will  see  from  this  that 
no  one  can  answer  your  question  offhand  without 
further  information.  A  speaker  might  make  a  bluff 
or  guess  at  it  and  gain  a  record  for  wisdom,  but  if 
he  does  he  should  not  be  on  the  institute  force.  If 
you  asked  us  that  question  at  an  institute  we  should 
say  frankly  that  we  could  not  tell  without  knowing 
the  analysis  of  the  fertilizer.  Given  that,  we  should 
ask  10  minutes  to  figure  on  it,  and  then  compare  the 
two  statements  of  plant  food  side  by  side  with  the 
prices  of  other  materials.  We  should  say  beware 
of  the  institute  speaker  who  knows  it  all,  or  can 
give  a  snap  answer  to  anything. 


1909. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CHEAP  LANDS. 
The  Need  of  Lime. 

Part  IV. 

ACTION  UPON  ORGANIC  MATTER.— The 
popular  view  of  this  matter  is  that  liming  often  pro¬ 
motes  the  rapid  decomposition  of  organic  material, 
such  as  green  and  barnyard  manure,  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  rich  humus,  but  that  frequent  heavy  liming 
tends  to  a  depletion  of  the  humus  supply,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  soil’s  mechanical  condition  and  gen¬ 
eral  fertility  are  seriously  injured.  Many  investiga¬ 
tions  show  that  while  lime  favors  a  rapid  progress 
in  the  early  stages  of  decay,  in  the  later  stages  it  has 
a  conserving  influence.  One  who  has  repeatedly 
passed  from  the  light-colored  non-calcareous  soils 
of  most  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the  country,  to 
the  black  calcareous  soil  of  our  prairies,  cannot  but 
notice  the  action  of  the  lime  carbonate  in  forming 
and  conserving  rich  humus.  Whether  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  liming  are  due  to  one  or  all  of  the 
above-mentioned  effects  of  lime  on  our  soils,  or 
whether  to  some  tonic  effect  not  understood,  certain 
it  is  that  it  often  produces  large  results  on  the  soils 
under  discussion.  The  writer  recently  purchased 
some  of  the  cheap  Northeastern  Ohio  land,  paying 
$22  per  acre  for  it.  This  was  cold,  wet  and  sour, 
producing  little  but  rushes,  wild  grasses  and  poverty 
grass.  After  thorough  draining,  this  was  given  an 
application  of  one  ton  of  caustic  (quick)  lime  per 
acre,  all  except  a  strip  two  rods  wide  through  the 
middle  of  a  30-acre  field.  The  result  was  a  most 
marvelous  growth  of  clover  on  all  the  field  except 
the  unlimed  strip.  This  was  Timothy  and  Red 
sorrel.  Another  example.  Two  years  ago  we  planted 
our  best  field  (30  acres)  to  apples.  This  was  our 
best  soil  and  we  thought  did  not  need  lime,  but  for 
the  experiment  used  lime  between  two  rows  of  trees 
at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre.  This  was  at  the  time 
of  seeding  with  oats.  The  result  was  a  markedly 
stronger  growth  of  oats  on  the  limed  strip  of  about 
an  acre.  At  harvest  this  strip  gave  us  512  pounds 
more  of  sheaves  than  the  equal  unlimed  strip  on 
either  side,  but  the  thrashing  was  disappointing, 
there  being  only  five  bushels  increase  of  grain.  But 
the  clover — I  wish  I  could  make  all  see  the  results 
in  the  clover.  It  was  not  harvested,  all  being  left 
on  the  field  as  a  mulch  for  the  trees,  so  I  cannot 
give  results  in  pounds,  but  it  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  those  who  saw  it  that  there  was  three 
times  the  growth  on  the  limed  strip  as  upon  the  rest 
of  the  field.  Another  victory  for  lime  is  that  it  has 
enabled  us  to  grow  Alfalfa  successfully  on  this  stub¬ 
born  soil.  Our  success  with  Alfalfa  has  given  us 
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drated  '  lime  we  buy  one-third  as  much  water  as  that  one  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  given  lime  a  fair 


lime.  To  be  exact,  there  is  as  much  lime  in  one  ton 
of  quick,  or  caustic,  lime  as  in  2,640  pounds  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime,  or  in  3,570  pounds  of  the  raw  rock,  or 
carbonate  of  lime ;  that  is,  of  course,  if  all  are  made 
from  the  same  quality  of  limestone.  The  fertiliz¬ 
ing  lime  referred  to  above  has  no  advantage  over 
ordinary  lime.  Lime  is  never  a  fertilizer  in  the 
sense  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  other  forms  of 
plant  food.  If  commercial  fertilizers  are  needed  be¬ 
fore  liming  they  are  needed  after  just  as  truly. 
Herein  is  the  danger.  Because  lime,  helps  to  liber¬ 
ate  the  stores  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  many  get  the 
idea  that  lime  alone  is  needed.  But  the  plant  food 
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IT  PAYS  TO  INOCULATE  ALFALFA.  Fig.  431. 

in  those  compounds  which  are  acted  upon  by  lime 
are  soon  exhausted,  and  the  crop-producing  power 
of  the  soil  may  in  the  end  be  impaired.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  foundation  of  such  proverbs  as  “Lime  en¬ 
riches  the  father,  but  impoverishes  the  son,”  and 
“Lime,  and  lime  without  manure,  will  make  both 


trial,  unless  he  has  used  at  least  one  ton  of  caustic 
lime,  or  its  equivalent,  per  acre.  The  indications 
are  that  with  that  amount  future  light  applications 
will  be  required  from  time  to  time.  We  intend  to 
make  a  light  application  once  in  the  rotation,  if 
needed,  as  seems  quite  likely  from  present  indications. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  APPLIED.— Our  own  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  to  apply  shortly  before  seeding  and 
work  well  into  the  soil  in  its  preparation.  This  has 
uniformly  given  good  results  on  our  soil.  At  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  however,  better  results 
have  been  secured  by  making  the  application  much 
farther  in  advance  of  seeding.  Their  best  results 
have  been  obtained  by  applying  the  lime  to  the  corn 
crop  after  the  ground  has  been  plowed.  This  is  two 
seasons  in  advance  of  seeding,  and  permits  the  lime 
particles  to  become  thoroughly  mingled  throughout 
the  whole  soil.  This  should  give  best  results  when 
we  consider  the  intimate  connection  seemingly  neces¬ 
sary  between  soil  bacteria  and  the  lime  particles  as 
referred  to  above.  To  apply  caustic  lime  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  disagreeable  job,  unless  one  has  a  ma¬ 
chine  especially  adapted  for  its  application.  I  will 
try  to  describe  a  homemade  machine  which  does  the 
work  perfectly,  and  which  can  be  made  for  a  very 
few  dollars.  Make  a  V-shaped  hopper  ten  feet  long, 
live  inches  at  the  bottom,  with  20-inch  sides  and  top. 
Take  two  pieces  of  eaves-trough  as  long  as  .hopper, 
and  cut  slots  in  them  1x2  inches  every  six  inches 
throughout  their  length.  Nail  one  of  them  on  for 
the  bottom  of  the  hopper.  Place  the  other  on  as  a 
false  bottom,  and  secure  it  loosely  by  straps  pass¬ 
ing  underneath  and  fastening  to  the  sides.  Fasten 
a  lever  to  the  false  bottom,  with  which  to  slide  it 
upon  the  true  bottom.  The  .  object  is  to  regulate  the 
feed  by  opening  or  closing  the  holes.  Get  the 

wheels  and  shaft  of  an  old  mowing  machine  with 
ratchets  in  hubs.  Lengthen  the  shaft  to  the  re¬ 

quired  length  to  fit  hopper.  Clamp  four  pieces  of 
old  buggy  tire  securely  to  shaft,  so  that  they  will 
stand  out  from  it  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This 
will  make  a  reel  five  inches  in  diameter  and  one 

inch  shorter  than  inside  of  the  hopper.  Make  a 
frame  for  hopper  as  for  a  roller,  and  put  to¬ 
gether  so  that  reel  serves  as  a  force  feed.  Any 
amount  from  500  to  4,000  pounds  can  be  put 

on  with  this  distributor  quickly,  evenly  and 
accurately.  Fig.  430  is  intended  to  show  the  ma¬ 
chine  tipped  back,  showing  interior  of  hopper 
with  reel  shaft.  This  has  served  as  a  model  for  a 
number  of  machines  built  in  the  neighborhood,  all 
doing  perfect  work  in  the  distribution  of  lime.  The 
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farm  and  farmer  poor.”  To  guard  against  this  dan- 
more  courage  "than ’any  other  "results  we’  have  "had  g?r  attenti°n  n™st  be  Siven  t0  maintaining  not  only  device  is  very  inexpensive,  and  easily  made  with 

upon  this  so.il.  These  results  are  in  line  with  fhe  nitrogen’  .phosphonc  acid  and  potash,  but  especially  material  at  hand  on  any  farm 

results  of  thousands  of  trials  of  lime  upon  the  cheap 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  RYE  FIELD. 

You  give  us  so  many  interesting  items,  I  send 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  until  lime  came  to  tice  in  some  districts  to  haul  the  lump  lime  on  to  you,  for  general  distribution,  the  following,  which 

the  rescue.  Then  comes  clover  and  an  increased  the  field,  and  distribute  it  in  small  heaps  to  slake;  is  in  the  line  of  successful  farming:  F.  A.  Barnes, 

yield  of  other  crops,  for,  as  I  once  heard  Alva  Agee  then  at  a  convenient  time  it  was  spread  over  the  a  neighbor  of  mine,  whose  business  consists  of 


the  organic  matter  by  the  use  of  farm  manures  and 

non-calcareous  soils  of  the  East.  Clover  failure  ‘  1 

has  continued,  even  after  draining,  manuring  and  AMOUNT  TO  USE. — It  was  formerly  the  prac 


say.  “to  him  that  hath  clover,  all  things 
are  added.”  It  seems  to  me  that  experi¬ 
mentation  has  been  carried  far  enough, 
and  results  obtained  definite  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  statement  that  it  is  useless  to  sow 
c’over  on  these  soils  without  lime,  and 
that  it  is  folly  to  continue  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  without  clover.  Lime  is  imperative  to 
these  soils. 

FORM  OF  LIME  TO  USE.— There  is 
a  general  agreement  among  writers  and 
experimentalists  that  lime  is  needed  in  the 
form  of  carbonate.  Raw  limestone  is  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  and  the  raw  rock,  finely 
ground,  performs  all  the  functions  of  caus¬ 
tic  lime,  unless  it  be  that  of  bettering  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  shown,  however,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  practical’y  twice  as  much  of  the 
ground  rock  as  of  caustic  lime  (fresh 
burned  or  quicklime)  to  produce  the  same 
results.  The  question  then  as  to  the  form 
in  which  to  use  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
price.  Where  freight  rates  and  wagon  haul  are 
not  too  great,  the  ground  raw  stone  is  cheaper. 
On  the  other  hand,  transportation  charges  often 
eat  >up  the  difference  in  price  between  two 
tons  of  raw  rock  and  one  ton  of  caustic  lime, 
making  the  caustic  lime  the  cheaper  form.  If  one 
object  in  using  lime  is  to  break  up  and  improve 
the  mechanical  condition  of  tough  clays,  caustic 
bine  should  be  used.  Some  manufacturers  are  placing 
on  the  market  a  “hydrated”  lime,  claiming  for  it  su¬ 
perior  “fertilizing”  advantages.  Better  let  it  alone. 
Hydrated  lime  is  simply  slaked  lime,  and  lime  in 
slaking,  as  is  well  known,  absorbs  a  large  amount 
of  water  (about  one-third  its  weight).  So  in  “hy- 


VIRGINIA  FARM  HOUSE— ALL  FROM  THE  FARM.  Fig,  432. 


surface.  Under  this  method  as  high  as  300  bushels 
are  reported  to  have  been  used  to  the  acre.  This 
would  be  an  application  of  over  10  tons  '(27  bushels 
per  ton).  The  more  common  practice,  however,  was 
to  apply  from  50  to  100  bushels  (two  to  four  tons). 
Yet  we  do  not  read  of  great  injury  resulting  from 
these  heavy  applications.  However,  it  is  probable 
that  the  time  and  manner  of  application  would  in¬ 
fluence  the  effect  upon  the  succeeding  crop.  Such 
application,  made  immediately  before  seeding,  would 
very  likely  prove  injurious  to  the  succeeding  crop 
on  some  soils.  The  modern  practice  is  to  apply  a 
much  smaller  amount,  one  ton  or  less,  some  users 
claiming  that  1,000  pounds  per  acre  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  their  soil.  It  seems,  though. 


lumbering  and  farming,  had  a  piece  of 
land,  measuring  1*4  acre,  which  he  had 
planted  to  corn  two  years,  and  potatoes 
last  year.  This  he  plowed  September  8, 
1908 ;  sowed  2*4  bushels  rye  September 
21,  and  harrowed  October  28  and  29  hauled 
on  27  loads  of  stable  manure;  November 
2  spread  the  same  from  heaps;  November 
9  bushed  it;  June  17,  1909^  mowed  with 
mowing  machine;  June  25  and  26 baled  the 
same  on  the  lot,  and  delivered  and  sold 
five  tons  100  pounds,  for  $20  per  ton,  and 
hauled  250  pounds  home  for  own  use. 
The  work  last  Fall  would  have  been  closer 
together  but  for  the  fact  that  lumber  con¬ 
tracts  had  to  receive  attention.  The  result, 
however,  was  quite  satisfactory. 

Connecticut.  chas.  q.  eldridge. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  of  our  readers  may  not 
understand  what  “bushed”  means.  The 
manure  was  lumpy.  Mr.  Barnes  took  a 
heavy  bush  harrow,  which  is  really  a 
small  brush  heap  dragged  over  the  ground 
and  went  over  the  field  to  break  up  the  lump  of 
manure.  At  this  time  the  rye  was  four  to  six  inches 
high,  but  no  harm  was  done.  When  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  nearly  $105  from  1*4  acre  rye  is  good 
enough  for  most  of  us. 

Speaking  of  plant  diseases,  it  seems  that  some  of  the 
States-  which  are  encouraging  forestry  have  imported  a 
disease  of  pine  on  seedlings  which  came  from  Germany. 
This  disease,  we  understand,  also  attacks  currant  and 
gooseberry. 

Tins  is  (he  way  one  drought  sufferer  puts  it:  “Had  I 
not  turned  a  furrow  this  season  I  would  have  been  as 
well  off  as  I  am.”  No — because  if  you  had  not  started 
and  tried  your  best  you  would  always  have  felt  that  you 
ought  to  have  done  so. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


JAPAN  PLUM  PATHFINDER. 

Fig.  434  shows  a  pure  Japan  hybrid 
plum  produced  by  crossing  Chabot  and 
Wickson ;  I  call  it  Pathfinder.  The 
fruit  when  fully  ripe  is  firm,  very  fine 
grained  and  sweet.  The  firmness,  fine 
form  and  dark  color  will  make  it  an 
ideal  shipper.  My  Abundance-Bur- 
bank  hybrid  plum  netted  me  $2.10  per 
bushel  in  St.  Louis  last  week.  I  think 


JAPAN  PLUM  PATHFINDER.  Fig.  434. 

the  way  to  succeed  with  Japan  plums  is 
to  grow  a  few  of  the  older  varieties, 
save  seed  and  grow  new  kinds.  Here 
all  the  Japans  bloom  profusely,  set 
liberally,  and,  except  possibly  Red 
June,  rot  unanimously.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  the  Triflora-Chicasaw  hy¬ 
brids.  WILLIAM  STRANG. 

Arkansas.  _ 

Plum  Curculio  on  Apples. 

IF.  C.  F-,  New  Hartford,  Conn • — I  am 
sending  you  a  few  samples  of  apples 
(Greenings)  to  show  the  work  of  the  cur¬ 
culio.  Please  have  your  expert  examine 
them  to  see  if  any  eggs  are  deposited  or 
worms  are  to  be  found.  I  have  examined 
a  good  many  for  the  past  three  seasons 
and  can  find  no  trace  of  progeny,  and 
conclude  that  the  curculio  does  its  work 
from  “pure  cussedness.” 

Ans. — The  Plum  curculio  makes  two 
kinds  of  punctures  in  the  fruit,  a  feed¬ 
ing  puncture  and  an  egg-laying  punc¬ 
ture.  The  first  is  circular,  and  ex¬ 
tends  some  distance  into  the  flesh  of 
the  fruit ;  the  second  is  crescent-shaped, 
and  in  the  loosened  flap  above  the  cres¬ 
cent  the  minute  white  egg  is  deposited. 
When  the  grub  hatches  it  is  very  small, 
white  or  yellowish  in  color  and  would 
be  very  hard  to  find  without  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass.  If  the  fruit  falls 
to  the  ground  before  or  soon  after 
hatching  the  grub  grows  rapidly,  reach¬ 
ing  its  full  size  in  about  2G  days.  If, 
however,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
the  apple,  the  fruit  remains  on  the  tree, 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  grubs  are  killed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  rapidly  growing 
tissue  of  the  fruit.  The  original  food- 
plant  of  the  Plum  curculio  was  the 
wild  plum.  In  attacking  the  apple  it  is 
attempting  to  use  a  fruit  for  which  its 
habits  are  less  perfectly  adapted,  and 
the  results  are  only  partly  successful. 
It  is  hardly  “cussedness from  the  in¬ 
sect’s  point  of  view  it  is  “enterprise.” 

Tile  Drains  in  Apple  Orchards. 

S.  E.  S.,  Berwick,  N.  S — I  have  bearing 
orchard  with  trees  30  feet  apart  that  I  am 
thinking  of  tile  underdraining.  Would  the 
destruction  of  roots  in  digging  the  trenches 
for  tile  be  sufficient  to  make  one  hesitate  in 
draining?  Would  the  roots  eventually  en¬ 
ter  the  joints  of  tile  and  choke  them  up? 

Ans. — There  will  be  no  harm  done  to 
the  trees  by  the  few  roots  cut  15  feet 
from  the  trunk;  in  fact,  unless  the  or¬ 
chard  is  quite  old,  there  will  be  none 
of  any  great  size  to  cut.  The  writer 
drained  a  nine-year-old  orchard  last 
Summer  up  in  the  far-famed  apple 
belt  of  Western  New  York,  where 
the  trees  were  only  25  feet  apart,  and 
the  roots  encountered  were  only  the 


small  fibrous  feeders.  There  has  been 
no  stoppage  of  drains  by  fruit  tree 
roots  reported  where  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  the  drains  were  not  stopped 
by  earth  before  the  roots  entered  them. 
There  was  a  complaint  through  these 
columns  last  Winter  by  a  Michigan 
writer,  of  drains  being  filled  by  peach 
tree  roots,  but  the  same  writer  told 
of  most  of  his  drains  being  filled  with 
sand  on  other  parts  of  the  farm.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  letter  showing  that 
the  drains  in  the  peach  orchard  were 
not  filled  by  sand  before  the  peach  tree 
roots  entered  them.  Put  your  drains 
down  about  four  feet  deep,  lay  to  a 
true  grade,  make  good  joints  and 
cover  with  clay,  or  gravel  coarse  enough 
so  that  it  will  not  pass  through  the 
joints,  and  you  need  have* no  fear  of 
fruit  tree  roots.  Orchard  draining 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and 
become  recognized  as  a  farm  practice 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  orchard. 

J.  F.  VAN  SCHOONHOVEN. 

Prospects  for  Greenhouse  Glass. 

A.  D-,  Benson,  Neb. — I  have  been  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  a  greenhouse,  and  I  am  un¬ 
decided  whether  to  buy  glass  now  or  wait 
on  the  chance  that  it  may  drop.  I  have 
never  asked  the  opinion  ‘of  a  dealer  yet 
but  that  they  advised  to  buy,  as  glass  was 
going  to  rise.  The  rise  always  failed  to 
come,  and  have  been  bitten  a  couple  of 
times  by  buying  when  it  dropped  instead  of 
going  up. 

Ans. — The  present  price  of  greenhouse 
glass  in  New  York  is  low,  being  about 
$2.60  per  box  of  50  square  feet  for 
16x24  “A”  quality,  double  strength, 
this  being  the  size  that  is  most  in  de¬ 
mand  for  this  purpose.  Smaller  sizes 
are  quoted  at  -slightly  lower  prices, 
10x12  glass  of  similar  quality  costing 
about  $2.12  per  box.  Large  quantities 
could  probably  be  had  for  a  slight  re¬ 
duction  from  these  prices,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  glass  factories  do 
not  resume  operations  until  September, 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  drop  in  price. 
The  new  tariff  bill  makes  some 
changes  in  the  glass  schedule,  but  the 
reduction  to  the  ultimate  consumer  is 
likely  to  be  very  small.  w.  H.  t. 

Potatoes  Year  After  Year. 

A.  H.  D.  C.,  Jefferson  Co-,  N.  Y. — I  have 
read  with  interest  the  article  on  page  687 
entitled,  “Chemicals  and  Clover  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.”  Our  condition  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  E.  II.  S.,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  dairy  is  what  we  are  working  for. 
Since  part  of  our  land  is  not  at  present 
fit  for  potatoes,  my  plan  has  been  to  fol¬ 
low  early  potatoes  with  rye,  to  be  plowed 
under  in  the  Spring  for  humus,  and  pota¬ 
toes  put  in  again  with  liberal  application  of 
fertilizer.  Would  you  consider  this  to  be 
practical  for  a  number  of  years  in  succes¬ 
sion?  I  have  12  acres  of  very  good  pota¬ 
toes  this  year,  and  am  loth  to  seed  this 
down  and  put  in  other  pieces  before  they 
are  made  ready  for  profitable  potato  cul¬ 
ture.  What  would  be  a  good  leguminous 
cover  crop  to  put  in  with,  or  instead  of, 
the  rye? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  how  many 
years  you  can  safely  grow  potatoes  on 
the  same  ground ;  with  us  three  years 
seems  to  be  the  limit.  After  that  scab 
becomes  so  bad  that  it  is  necessary  to 
rotate  and  try  some  other  crop.  The 
green  rye  plowed  under  will  help  check 
the  scab,  but  in  many  places  at  least 
your  plan  could  not  be  followed  over 
three  years.  Why  not  plant  corn,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  potatoes,  seed  to  a  “catch 
crop”  at  last  cultivation,  and  plow  this 
under  for  potatoes  ?  Or  use  oats  in 
place  of  corn.  This  would  give  a  two- 
year  rotation  without  seeding  to  grass. 
There  is  something  peculiar  about  po¬ 
tato  scab.  We  have  one  record  of  a 
garden  soil  which  produced  potatoes 
year  after  year  for  over  20  years,  with 
horse  manure  used  at  that.  On  one 
farm  where  a  five-year  rotation  is  used 
there  is  one  field  which  usually  gives  a 
very  scabby  crop,  while  the  other  four 
fields  seem  to  be  nearly  free.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  barley  and  Canada  field  peas  is 
being  used  in  the  North  for  a  late 
catch  crop.  The  peas  add  nitrogen  to 
the  soil. 


BARREL  BASKETS 


Better  and  Cheaper 

PEACH  CARRIERS 


than  Barrels  or  Boxes 

BARREL  BASKETS 


THE  No.  34  BRACED 
BASKETS 

are  3  to  the  Barrel  and  are 
coming  into  general  use  for 
shipping  Fruit  and  produce 
of  all  kinds. 

THE  SCANT  '/2  BARREL 
SIZE  BASKETS 

are  used  for  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Apples,  Onions,  Cauliflower, 
Peas,  Beans,  etc. 

CARLOAD  ORDERS 
SHIPPED  DIRECT 
FROM  MILL. 


Best  Fruit  brings  more  money  when 
packed  in  these  crates. — Commission 
merchants  advise  using  this  style 
Package  for  good  fruit. 


LESS  CARLOAD  OR-  Diameter  on  top  16  inches 
DERS  SHIPPED  FROM  Diameter  on  bottom  10  in- 

NEW  YORK.  Depmfo  inches 


COLES  &  COMPANY,  109  6  111  Warren  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone,  3761  Cortlandt  Established  1884 


CLARK’S  “CUTAWAY” 
extension  HEAD  ORCHARD  HARROWS 

Every  orcbardist  and  fruit  grower  should  have  one  or  more  of 
these  labor  savers  and  fruit  makers. 

Thorough  cultivation  makes  large  crops.  Stirring  the  soil  lets 
In  the  air.  sunshine  and  new  life  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  The 
“CUTAWAY”  disk  slices,  stirs,  lifts,  twists  and  aerates  the  soil. 

These  harrows  are  made  in  20  sizes  to  extend  beyond  team  under  low 
limbs  of  trees.  The  double  levers  give  the  driver  lull  control  of  the  tool 
at  all  times.  Clark’s  Cutaway  Tools 
run  lighter  and  do  better  work  than  any  other  machine, 
either  harrow  or  plough,  and  when  properly  used  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  produce  25  to  50$  more  crops.  Will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet  describing 
120  sizes  and  styles. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

839  Main  Street,  H1GGANUM,  CONN. 


CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcis¬ 
sus  and  Crocus.  Easter 
Lilies  and  Hardy  Japan 
andNative  Lilies.  English, 
German, Spanish  and  Japan 
Iris.  California  Erythro- 
niums,  Calochortus,  Bro- 
diaeas,Fritillarias  and  Tril- 
liums,  and  all  other  Native 
and  Foreign  Bulbs  and 
Roots  in  endless  variety. 

The  largest  assortment  in  America 

Catalogue,  now  ready,  mailed  free 
for  the  asking. 

J.  M.  THOR  BURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK 


SEED  WHEAT 

GYPSY,  Ohio  Experiment  Station’s  favorite. 
Bearded,  heavy  yielder.  POOLE,  another  favor¬ 
ite.  Smooth,  good  yielder.  Write 

J.  K.  4VING  &  BROS. 

Box  433,  Mechanicshurg,  Ohio. 

Fultz  Wheat... 

Best  Milling  Variety.  Good  Yielder. 
Sure  Cropper. 

Our  crop  pure  and  carefully  prepared  for  sowing. 
Also  Poole.  Mammoth  White  Bye,  New  Crop 
Timothy.  Write  for  samples,  circulars,  prices. 

The  0.  C.  Shepard  Co.,  9E  St.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

400  acres.  Grown  especially  for  seed  purposes  in 
the  wheat  belt  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Return 
of  seed  allowed  and  money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  The  best  varieties  smooth  and  bearded. 
I  issue  a  neat  circular.  It  is  free,  hut  you  must  ask 
for  it.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 

SEED  WHEAT  afBfc 

First-Class  FRUIT  TREES  bearing  trees. 

Grown  in  the  famous  Genesee  Valley. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


SEND  forCircular  to  originator  of  Jones’  Winter 
Wheats,  which  are  leaders  wherever  known. 
A  NEW  ONE  FOR  1909.  Address  JONES, 
THE  WHEAT  GROWER,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE 


-CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  $6.00 
bushel.  COW-HORN  TURNIP 


SEED.  40c.  pound. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


Slants 


A  selected  list  of  the  newer  kinds  t 
of  strawberries  that  have  been  tested  at  our 
trial  grounds  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
older  sorts,  are  fully  described  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer 

Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery,  Cabbage 
Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best  Hard p 
Perennial  Seeds  for  summer  sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list  of  season¬ 
able  decorative  and  flowering  plants. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  magazine—  FRE E . 

HENRY  A.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA 


[Si ’iso«£jo< 


(F 


Quart  of  Strawberries 


to  each 
Riant  1910 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Atlieuia,  N.  J. 


^frauihorrv  pionfc  of  the  Best  Varieties, 
dirawuerry  ridni5  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Box  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


FRUIT  FOR  HOME  USE 

You  certainly  never  make  any  mistake  when  you  plant  a 
few  of  every  kind  of  fruit  suitable  to  your  locality. 

Our  advice  is  free,  so  Is  our  catalogue. 

For  the  sake  of  your  family's  health  plant  this  spring  at 
least  a  few  things.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO..  -:-  Hightstown,  N.  J, 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


FULCASTER  WHEAT 

No  Better  Cropping:  or  Milling  Variety. 

We  offer  only  this  one  variety,  grown  on  our  own 
farms  under  careful  supervision  and  especially 
prepared  for  seed.  Write  for  sample  and  prices. 

The  National  Farm  School,  Farm  School, Dept. B,  Bucks  Co., Pa. 


CELERY 


BEST  VARIETIES.  Full  count  of 
heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H.  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  Penna. 


LONGHEAD  WHEAT 

red,  hard,  bearded.  There  is  none  better.  $4.00 
for  two  bushels.  MYRON  CLOSE,  Cato,  N.  Y. 


CORN  TIE — Cheap,  quick,  reliable.  $1.50  per 
hundred.  RELIABLE  TIE  CO., Chadwicks,  N.Y. 


tfjcnnn  ^or  Best  Suburban  Fruit  Farm  in  South. 
$uUUU  Forty  acres.  Grows  largest,  earliest, 
best  flavored  Elbertas  In  United  States.  Address 
OWNER,  Fruit  Park  Farm,  Athens,  Tex. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Poultry,  fruit,  dairy,  grain,  stock,  truck  farms, 
and  colonial  estates.  Low  prices.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Abundant  pure  water.  Large  eastern 
markets.  Timber  lands  a  specialty.  Write  for 
free,  illustrated  catalogue. 

WILES  LAND  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Cutting  Sprouts  in  August. 

O.  C.  P.,  Warrenton,  Mo. — Last  year 
some  time  I  saw  an  item  about  cutting 
sprouts  in  August,  and  I  forget  what  days 
it  was  advised  to  cut  them  so  they  would 
not  sprout  again.  Would  you  give  me  the 
dates,  as  I  have  a  lot  to  cut? 

Axs. — There  is  no  particular  day  in 
August  for  this  cutting.  The  idea  is 
to  cut  the  sprouts  while  the  tree  or 
shrub  is  exhausted.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  the  trees  make  growth  from  the 
roots.  In  August  this  growth  usually 
stops.  The  sprouts  harden  their  wood 
for  Winter.  The  roots  are  then  feeble, 
and  if  left  alone  will  prepare  for  Win¬ 
ter  by  storing  up  more  food  and  energy 
for  another  season.  If  the  sprouts  are 
cut  off  at  this  time  the  root  starts  a 
new  and  feeble  growth  instead  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  Winter.  It  exhausts  its 
strength  and  will  often  die  before 
Spring.  That  is  the  theory  of  it.  The 
time  will  depend  upon  the  locality  some¬ 
what,  but  when  growth  is  ended  for 
the  Summer  is  the  time  to  strike. 

Questions  About  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

II.  B.  C .,  Guilford,  N.  Y. — Is  nitrate  of 
soda  injurious  to  the  soil?  If  not,  would 
you  advise  the  use  for  hay  on  run-down 
meadows  of  a  hill  farm,  and  how  much 
per  acre  would  be  necessary  to  use  for 
good  results?  About  how  many  years  is 
it  effective?  Is  a  top-dressing  necessary? 
I  have  understood  nitrate  of  soda  took  the 
strength  of  the  soil.  Is  this  so?  When  is 
the  best  time  for  it  to  be  applied  to  get  the 
best  results  the  first  year?  IIow  should 
it  be  put  on  the  land? 

Axs. — Many  farmers  do  not  seem  to 
understand  that  nitrate  of  soda  contains 
only  one  element  of  plant  food  (nitro¬ 
gen),  and  that  in  the  most  soluble  form. 
The  nitrogen  in  dried  blood,  bone,  tank¬ 
age  or  similar  forms,  will  not  feed 
plants  until  these  substances  have  de¬ 
cayed.  but  the  nitrate  gives  up  its  ni¬ 
trogen  at  once.  It  is  not  injurious  to 
the  soil,  but  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
nitrogen  to  use  on  the  hay  crops  in 
Spring.  We  would  not  advise  over  150 
pounds  per  acre.  It  will  not  usually 
“last”  over  one  season.  Bone  or  blood 
may  continue  to  decay  and  give  up  ni¬ 
trogen  for  two  or  three  years,  but  the 
nitrate  is  dissolved  at  once,  and  if  the 
soil  is  not  well  covered  with  some  living 
crop  there  will  be  a  loss.  “Top-dress¬ 
ing”  means  applying  manure  or  fertil¬ 
izer  to  the  sod  without  plowing.  On 
old  meadows  you  cannot  hope  to  get 
good  crops  unless  you  feed  the  grass. 
You  cannot  feed  it  with  nitrate  of 
soda  alone,  because  that  gives  nothing 
but  nitrogen.  You  must  add  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  to  the  nitrogen  if 
you  expect  good  crops.  Sometimes 
when  nitrate  is  used  alone  on  a  poor 
soil  the  plants  are  driven  to  an  extra 
growth,  so  that  they  take  more  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would.  To  that  extent  the 
“strength  is  taken  from  the  soil.” 
Tenants  or  market  gardeners  know  that 
by  using  nitrate  alone  on  the  last  years 
of  their  lease  they  get  fair  crops,  but 
leave  the  soil  poor,  because  they  force 
it  to  give  up  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
A  man  on  his  own  farm  should  never 
think  of  doing  this,  but  should  use 
the  three  elements  of  plant  food  to¬ 
gether.  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  use 
nitrate.  It  is  available  at  once,  and 
will  start  the  grass  in  cold,  wet  weather 
when  other  forms  of  nitrogen  would  not 
make  a  showing.  You  can  broadcast  it 
over  the  sod.  An  ordinary  dressing  of 
it  will  occupy  about  as  much  space 
as  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Be  sure  the 
lumps  are  crushed  before  you  spread 
if.  Far  better  mix  with  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  If  you  use  it  alone 
you  can  mix  with  three  or  four  times 
its  bulk  of  dry  soil  and  then  broadcast 
by  hand. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Destroying  Elder  Boshes. — Can  you 
ton  us  of  any  method  for  getting  rid  of 
elder  bushes?  Our  farm  has  many  old 
stone  walls  on  it,  and  the  bushes  get  in 
under  the  stones  and  are  a  nuisance  in 
every  way. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  c.  i. 
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Good  Potato  Culture. — The  farmer 
who  considers  three  times  cultivating 
and  once  spraying  rather  more  than 
enough  for  potatoes  ought  to  realize 
what  there  is  behind  the  “champion” 
potato  crops  we  read  about.  On  July 
8  Mr.  T.  E.  Martin  thus  described 
his  situation : 

“The  field  potatoes  are  looking  well  and 
apparently  doing  the  same  right  in  the 
face  of  dry  weather.  The  potatoes  on 
four  different  clay  spots  in  our  field  are 
just  nicely  up.  To-day  our  month  man 


BRAZILIAN  FLOUR  CORN.  Fig.  433. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  751. 

will  complete  the  eighth  cultivation  of 
the  field.  Last  night  he  said  the  Planet, 
Jr.,  riding  pivot-wheel  double-row  cul¬ 
tivator  discounted  ’mobiles  for  dust. 
Potatoes  are  12  to  15  inches  high.  We 
have  made  three  applications,  26  bar¬ 
rels  of  Bordeaux  and  used  49  pounds 
green,  which  has  completely  discour¬ 
aged  the  potato  slugs.  Green  does  not 
seem  to  act  as  it  used  to — quick  like.” 

When  we  consider  this  date  and  real¬ 
ize  the  worst  is  yet  to  come,  we  see 
something  of  what  it  means  to  grow  a 
big  crop  of  potatoes. 


Holds  a  Big  Load  Safely, 

Easily  and  Without  Bruising— 
and  Won’t  Break  Your  Back 

If  you  have  never  used  the  True  Temper  Vegetable  Scoop  Fork  you  don’t  as  yet  know  how  much 
backache,  time  and  labor  can  be  saved  in  handling  your  crop.  It’s  a  tool  that  means  money  to  YOU.  It  i3 
made  with  flat,  blunt  ends  so  that  it  handles  vegetables  and  fruits  without  bruising  them.  It  handles  corn  with¬ 
out  the  points  sticking  jnto  the  cob.  When  it  picks  up  a  load  it  screens  out  all  dirt  or  snow — think  of  this 
convenience,  especially  in  handling  com  that  has  a  fall  of  snow  on  top  of  it. 

The  scoop  shape  of  this  Fork  holds  a  large  load  and  carries  it  safely  and  easily.  You  can  handle  a  large 
load  in  the  Vegetable  Scoop  Fork  with  less  labor  and  backache  than  you  can  a  small  load  on  a  shovel,  wooden 
scoop,  wire  scoop  or  any  other  fork  made.  The  perfect  balanced  “hang"  is  responsible  for  this.  Besides  its 
profitable  use  for  handling  vegetables  and  fruits,  you  will  find  it  the  most  useful  Fork  on  your  farm  for  dozen., of 
other  purposes,  such  as  handling  lime  and  coal,  gathering  stones  in  the  field,  cleaning  up  the  barn  yard,  etc.,  etc. 

The  True  Temper  Vegetable  Scoop  Fork 

comes  in  eight  tine  size  for  scooping  into  barrels  or  sacks  and  in  ten  tine  size  for  general  use ;  also  in  twelve  tines 
for  special  work.  It  is  highest  quality  throughout — a  tool  that  will  last  a  life  time — one  you  can  be  proud  of. 
It  bears  the  True  Temper  trade  mark— the  sign  of  tested  and  approved  quality,  placed  there  by  the  largest 
makers  of  farm  and  garden  hand  tools  in  the  world. 

If  you  don’t  find  the  True  Temper  Vegetable  Scoop  Fork  at  any  of  your  dealers,  write  us  direct.  We 
will  make  it  our  business  to  see  you  are  supplied  with  the  genuine. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co. 

Executive  Offices,  ' 

Cleveland, 


Rubber 

ROOFING 

We  are  practical  roofing  men.  You  can  depend  on  our  statements 
and  knowledge  of  roofing.  Don’t  let  our  lower  prices  scare  you. 

We  invite  most  rigid  examination  of  B-B  Roofing  beside  any  other 
roofing  made.  Our  sales  have  grown — doubled  and  tripled  by 
repeat  orders  from  satisfied  users  and  their  friends  for  several 
years.  Why  pay  more?  We  save  you  half.  Keep  the  cash 
Savings  yourself.  Why  pay  it  to  dealers? 

o  _  _  0f1r*  When  you  buy  Breese  Bros.  Rubber 

D  i  rDrc  Roofing  you  are  protected  for  years  to 
+>8tnpiO  r  net  come.  Our  guarantee  is  absolute.  We 
stand  ready  to  make  good  on  every  claim. 

We  pay  the  freight  to  all  points  East  of  the  West  lines  of 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri  and  North  of  the  South  line  of 
Tennessee.  If  you  live  beyond,  we  pay  it  that  far.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  and  send  in  your  order  or  ask  for  free 
samples  and  book  at  once.  Delay  may  cost  you  money. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  COMPANY,  Roofing  Dept.  /I,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Promptest  Delivery- 

(Quicker  than  Dealers  Get) 

Lowest  Direct  Factory  Prices 
Freight  Prepaid  on  100  lbs.  or  More 
35-lb.  Roll-108  Sq.  Ft. — 1-Ply — $  1 .3S 
45-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft— 2-Ply—  1 .85 
55-Ib.  Roll- 108  Sq.  Ft.— 3-Ply —  2.25 


GRAYS 


Practical,  dura¬ 
ble  and  econ- 
omical  ina- 
?chinery.  Write 
for  illustrated 
catalogue 
showing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  our  full  line. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  51  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs.  Vt. 


THRESHERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
and  WOOD  SAWS.  Highest  Grade. 

•  ^ 


Farmers 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 

are  equally  well  suited  to  threshermen 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Ellis  Cham¬ 
pion  No.  8  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shellers,  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  gi  ving  full  information  about  these  machines. 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing ! 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 

conveni¬ 
ent  time 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  -  Pottsiown ,  Pa. 


A  Lot  of  Work  for  Almost  Nothing 

Pumping,  Spraying,  Feed  Grinding,  Silo  Filling,  Lighting, 
Separating,  Churning,  Sawing,  Etc. 


can  be  done  most  economically  with  one  of  our 
Jacobson  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engines 
and  our  superior  outfits.  Easy  and  cheap  to 
run.  Write  us  for  particulars.  If  you  live 
within  200  miles  and  mean  to  buy  one,  our 
expert  will  call  on  you  free  of  charge. 

Water  Supply  Systems  for  Country  Homes 

W,  D.  DUNNING,  Gas  Engine  Dept., 

325  W.  Water  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


The  t  “  BOSS”  POTATO 


side 


Has  nev¬ 
er  been 
beaten  in 
trials. 

We  can 
furnish 
t  estimo- 
nials,  on 
r  e  quest, 
from  all  parts 
of  tho  country. 
Write  for  cat¬ 
alog, prices, &e. 


This  Ma¬ 
chine  is 
not  a  new 
thing,  but 

Vl  a  q  bppii 

thoroughly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all 
conditions,  and  pronounced 
— as  its  name  implies — the  ItOSS  OK 
ALL  DIGGERS,  and  to-day  is  in  uso 
by  the  best  potato  raisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  it  weighs  about  500  pounds,  and 
is  easily  handled  by  TWO  HOUSES. 
It  is  so  adjusted  that  tho  operator  can 
dig  every  row  and  deliver  them  on  one 
of  the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  It 
will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  side  hill  as  well 
as  on  tho  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the 
tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds.  It  is  made 
strong,  durable,  will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground. 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAIs  NEW-YORKER 


Ruralisms 

Brazilian  Flour  Corn. — Maize  or 
Indian  corn,  the  greatest  horticultural 
gift  of  the  New  World  to  civilized  man, 
and  the  cereal  only  second  in  world¬ 
wide  importance  to  wheat,  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  variable  plant,  the  origin  being 
lost  in  the  mist  of  antiquity.  Some 
authorities  think  maize  was  gradually 
developed  from  Teosinte,  an  immense 
forage  grass  much  grown  in  Mexico, 
and  others  that  the  original  wild  maize 
progenitor  distinct  from  Teosinte 
may  still  exist!  in  Central  America. 
Maize  cultivation  undoubtedly  co-existed 
with  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  civil¬ 
ization  of  America.  Certain  types  of 
pre-bistoric  corn  still  exist,  though 
maize  has  altered  under  cultivation  dur¬ 
ing  historic  times  in  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  manner,  being  particularly  subject 
to  modification  by  systematic  selection 
of  acceptable  types  by  man.  Distinct 
as  are  the  diminutive  popcorns,  the 
sugary  table  corns,  the  flint  corns  of  the 
North  and  the  gigantic  dent  corns  of 
the  West  and  South,  they  plainly  show 
their  common  origin  and  recent  modifi¬ 
cation.  The  husk  or  pod  corn,  in  which 
each  kernel  has  a  separate  husk,  the 
whole  ear  being  inclosed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  or  usual  husk,  and  the  soft-ker- 
neled  or  flour  corns  grown  by  the  Mex¬ 
ican  border  Indians  are  to  be  taken 
as  representatives  of  the  primitive  types. 
The  so-called  Brazilian  flour  corn,  an 
ear  of  which  is  shown  in  natural  size, 
Fig.  433,  page  753,  belongs  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  class.  It  has  several  times  been 
boomed  as  a  valuable  novelty,  and  is 
still  grown  as  a  horticultural  curio.  It 
is  claimed  to  come  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  to  have  merit  both  as  a  “sweet*’ 
or  table  corn  and  as  a  source  of  white 
meal,  almost  comparable  to  wheat  flour 
for  baking  purposes.  There  is  a  basis 
for  these  claims,  but  not  enough  to 
enab'e  it  to  compete  with  specialized 
standard  varieties.  The  plant  is  tall 
and  leafy,  and  in  our  experience  a  bet¬ 
ter  drought-resister  than  most  corn 
varieties.  The  table  quality  is  tolerable 
in-  the  tender,  milky  stage,  but  this 
passes  into  the  starchy  and  tasteless 
condition  even  more  rapidly  than  or¬ 
dinary  field  corns.  The  meal  is  white 
and  floury,  but  deficient  in  flavor  when 
cooked  or  baked.  As  it  is  practically 
all  starch,  containing  only  a  trace  of 
oil  and  gluten,  it  cannot  be  baked  in 
loaves  without  liberal  admixture  of 
wheat  flour.  The  writer  was  quite 
taken  with  the  Brazilian  corn  some 
years  ago,  and  had  many  careful  ex¬ 
periments  made.  The  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  that  it  is  less  useful  for  or¬ 
dinary'  maize  purposes  than  almost  any 
other  strong-growing  variety.  When 
crossed  with  Stowfll’s  Evergreen  or  its 
red-stalked  sub-variety  known  as  Ruby 
Evergreen  sweet  corn,  the  Brazilian 
gave  rise  to  interesting  tall  and  very 
leafy  plants  bearing’  “roasting  ears” 
of  sweet,  rich  quality,  keeping  in  con¬ 
dition  as  long  as  most  table  corns.  Un¬ 
der  proper  selection  a  good  drought- 
resistant  variety  might  have  been  se¬ 
cured,  but  the  work  was  not  efficiently 
carried  out.  The  best  of  the  cross¬ 

bred  varieties  had  wrinkled  kernels 
like  ordinary  sweet  corn.  w.  v.  f. 

The  Guayba. — Consul  Giding,  of 
Montevideo,  describes  a  plant  called 
“guayba”  (Feijoa  Sellowiana),  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “In  a  general  way  the  plant  re- 
semb’es  a  cactus.  The  bright  red  flow¬ 
ers  form  at  the  edge  of  the  thick, 
fleshy  leaves,  at  the  base  of  which  flow¬ 
ers  the  fruit  is  formed.  The  fruit  re¬ 
sembles  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  fig, 
some  being  round  and  others  olive¬ 
shaped,  green,  red,  or  blue  in  color, 
and  covered  with  fine,  sharp,  irritating 
nettles  which  disappear  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  outer  skin  of  the  fruit  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  fig,  but  firmer. 
The  interior  is  filled  with  a  most  lus¬ 


cious  red,  white,  or  blue  sweet  pulp,  the 
flavor  resembling  that  of  the  musk- 
melon,  while  an  odor  emanates  from  the 
unbroken  fruit  like  that  of  a  fresh  ap¬ 
ple.”  It  is  said  that  the  plant  is  being 
tested  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  It  is  a 
tropical  plant,  similar  to  the  guava. 

Girdling  Fruit  Trees. — Several 
questions  have  been  asked  about  the 
plan  of  girdling  apple  trees  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  early  fruiting.  This 
seems  to  be  a  local  practice,  and  the 
following  note  from  a  Missouri  reader 
tells  how  it  is  done  in  Arkansas : 

Allow  mo  to  suggest  a  fact  or  two  on 
ring-barking  apple  trees  to  make  them  bear. 
This  will  be  an  answer  1o  your  correspond¬ 
ent  on  page  041.  If  you  want  to  destroy 
any  tree  cut  out  a  wide  circular  ring  of 
bark.  If  you  want  to  change  a  nut  'tree 
into  a  new  variety,  cut  a  narrow  ring,  fit 
into  that  space  a  ring  of  exactly  the  same 
size  with  a  bud  or  two  on  it,  fitting  (the 
green  edges  to  each  other  and  wax  well, 
and  your  tree  will  continue  to  grow,  and 
also  will  take  care  of  its  new  buds,  and 
lo.  you  will  have  a  nut  tree  after  your  own 
heart  from  that  parent  stock.  Now  for 
facts  alKuit  making  an  apple  tree  bear : 
n  Arkansas  this  method  is  practiced,  and 
this  is  the  information  your  correspondent 
is  after.  Take  a  sharp  penknife  and  cut 
cigar-shaped  strips  up  and  down  from  the 
branches  to  the  ground,  say  one  or  two 
inches  wide,  and  peel  the  bark  off.  Two 
or  three  narrow  strips  will  leave  on 
three-fourths  of  the  old  bark,  and  the  tree 
sets  to  work  to  fill  in  that  spacing  with 
new  bark.  Experience  will  tell  a  person 
how  far  to  go  in  that  locality.  This  is 
the  way  trees  are  made  to  bear  in  Arkansas. 

H.  H. 

Farm  Rose  Gardens. — Mr.  T.  E. 
Martin,  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y., 
writes  on  July  8: 

“Roses  did  well  and  are  continuing 
so.  To-day  the  Crimson  Rambler  is 
in  full  bloom,  with  new  Philadelphia  a 
few  days  earlier.  Ruby  Queen  com¬ 
menced  about  10  days  ago,  with  sweet 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  Baltimore  Belle 
nicely  opening.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  is 
the  queen  of  them  all-  A  rose  of  rare 
wondrous  purity  and,  also  a  continuous 
bloomer,  hardy  and  vigorous  grower. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  Soleil 
d’Or  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan ; 
both  grand,  the  first  yellow  and  sec¬ 

ond  dark  red  beauties.  Several  other 
varieties  are  nearly  as  good.  We 
bother  only  with  the  hardy  roses,  and 
think  we  have  the  cream  of  the  rose 
world.  It  is  comical  to  see  some  peo¬ 
ple  ‘rubber’  while  passing.” 

Our  own  climbing  roses  have  well 

covered  the  end  of  the  house  and  at¬ 
tract  great  attention  from  passersby. 

In  our  country  roses  and  vines  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  give  permanent  value  to 
farm  property,  for  a  house  well  covered 
with  them  attracts  the  best  class  of 
buyers. 

A  New  “Grafting  Industry.” — 
Some  of  our  people  have  received  the 
following  letter : 

Having  been  advised  that  you  may  be 
interested,  I  beg  to  inclose  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  remarkable  book  on  grapes. 
Through  an  agent  in  t lie  northern  part  of 
the  State  I  have  secured  a  few  copies,  and 
'though  of  recent  publication  it  is  already 
scarce.  Price  $5.  If  remittance  accom¬ 
panies  order,  will  send  express  prepaid. 
The  book  will  undoubtedly  double  in  value 
within  a  year. 

This  “remarkable  book”  turns  out  to 
be  “The  Grapes  of  New  York,”  a  fine 
volume,  issued  by  the  State  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  given  away  to  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  No  wonder  one  man  who  got  the 
letter  writes : 

It  would  appear  that  a  now  industry  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  books  as  the  above,  by 
the  Legislature.  I  wonder  bow  many 
“agents”  have  been  employed,  such  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  enclosed  letter. 

What  was  intended  as  a  very  helpful 
piece  of  legislation  is  fast  degenerating 
into  a  slick  scheme  for  “graft.”  There 
were  a  few  politicians  sharp  enough  to 
see  that  these  books  would  one  day  be 
valuable.  They  got  all  the  books  they 
could  and  waited.  Now  they  seem  to 
be  reaping  their  harvest,  s;nce  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  vetoes  appropriations  for  print¬ 
ing  more  of  the  books.  It  is  a  shame 
that  such  useful  volumes  should  be 
used  in  this  way.  The  books  on  grapes 
and  apples  are  nearly  indispensable  to 
students  of  fruit  culture. 


Saves  You  Money 


Fire-Proof-  Easy  to  Put  On 


A  Bteel  shingle  roof  costs  half  as  much  as  best 
cut  wood  shingles,  and  about  the  same  as  high-grade 
3- ply  prepared  roofing.  But  it  wears  four  times  as 
long  as  wood  shingles  and  six  times  as  long  as 
composition  roofing. 

Edwards“REO” Steel  Shingles 

are  stamped  in  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  steel,  6  to 
10  feet  long,  covering  width  24  inches,  either  painted 
or  galvanized.  Can  be  laid  with  hammer  and  nails. 
No  soldering.  No  tarring.  A  boy  can  do  it. 

$10,000  Guarantee  Bond  Against  Light¬ 
ning.  We  will  refund  amount  paid  for  our  steel 
shingles  if  your  roof  is  damaged  by  lightning. 
Cheapest  kind  of  fire  insurance 
Buy  at  Factory  Prices.  We  are  largest  makers 
of  iron  and  Bteel  roofing  and  pay  the  freight  on  all 
Steel  Shingles;  Plain.  Corrugated,  V.  Crimp  Roof¬ 
ing;  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  etc.  Send  size  of  roof 
and  we  will  quote  our  lowest  factory  prices  de¬ 
livered.  and  mail  free  catalog  No.  46-  Write  today. 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

906-926  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 
THE  AERMOTOR  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building:.  This  outfit  in su res  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap.  — 1600 
gals.  per  hour,  15  fl.  elevation;  800  iritis.  ,25 
ft. ;  400  cals.,  50  ft.  Complete  outfit  $37.50) 
or  del.  at  K.  It.  Sta.  $42.50, 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  information. 

si.  H.  KI>\VAKI>S* 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


or  do  any  of  the  dozen 

things  that  you  can  do  with  a  lVa  ter -  . 

Boy  Gasoline  Engine .  The  simplest  » 

l  and  most  practical  gasoline  engine  in  the  world.  Make  lull  free  and 
[  thorough  trial  for  thirty  days.  If  the  Waterloo  Boy  docs  not  save 
time  and  labor,  if  it  does  not  give  vou  entiro  satisfaction,  send 
It  back  to  us— WE  WILL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  BOTH  WAYS 
|  — and  refund  your  m-  ney.  We  will  give  you  a  Binding  Fire 
k  Year  Guarantee.  You  risk  nothing  and  gain  much.  Writ* 
today  for  full  particulars  of  our  Mid-Summer  Free  Trial  Oder. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

184  W.  Third  Ave.9  Waterloo ,  ta. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  lor  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery 
NEW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient. 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘The  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


N 


ATURAL 


August  21, 

Fine-Ground 

Phosphate 

The  Reliable  Land  Builder. 

WHEN  BREAKING  YOUR  CLOVER  OR  STUBBLE 
SODS  THIS  SUMMER  AND  FALL  ba  sure  to  apply  Nat* 
ural  Fine  Cround  Phosphate.  Applied  then,  the  succeed¬ 
ing  four  years’  crops  will  be  increased  25  to  75  percent 
at  not  over  a  cost  of  $1.25  per  acre  per  crop.  Be  sure  to 
use  ONLY  the  NATURAL  product.  “Kiln  Burned"  Ground 
l’hosphate,  which  is  Hooding  (lie  market,  will  disappoint 
yon.  Onr  free  Booklet  EXPLAINS  WHY.  Agents  wanted. 
Farmers’  Ground  Rock  Phosphate  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

FERTILIZER  LIME 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg.  I’a. 

APPLE  BARRELS 

npu  „  RJcV  fron  of  son-touched  early  apples 
1116  Dig  A/TOp  from  Delaware  follows 
closely  tlie  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


POTATOES  VST 


Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — State  experiments  show  gain  of  mote 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  KREK. 
- - - PUMP  ~  . . 


FIELD  FORCE 


CO..  *  llth  St.,  Elmira,  N. I 


Double  The  Quantity  of  Water  = 

delivered  by  any  other  deep  well  —  1  >~ 

cylinder  pump,  is  raised  by  the 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

The  reason  is  it  delivers  the 
full  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
both  on  the  DOWN -stroke 
and  the  UP-stroke  making  it  act¬ 
ually  double  capacity.  There’s  a 
revelation  to  pnmp  users  in  our 
new  Deep  Well  Pump  Catalog. 

The  American  Well  Works 

Gen.  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  111. 

1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Chits.  B. Corwin, (Export)  12- 25WhitehaIi  St,,  N.Y. 
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«j  POTATO  MACHINERY  1 

PLANTERS  4  ROW  SPRAYERS  m 

).  K.  Champion  ° 

LINE  5 


*  2  HORSE  ELEVATOR  DIGGER 

?  CHAMPION  POTATO  MCH’Y.CO.? 

Z  151  CHICAGO  AVENUE,  HAMMOND,  IND.  * 
A  FULL  LINE  ALWAYS  ON  HANS 

No  Power  Troubles 

You  can  always  make  a  steam  engine  go. 
*  No  tinkering  and  fussing  with 
something  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  with  a 

LEFFEL 

ENGINE 

Dependable,  safe, 
economical.  More 
power  than  you 
need.  Engines  in 

_ j  styles  and  sizes 

8=  for  all  needs. 

•  Write  for  free  book 

S&P**  today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  BOX  233,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Stickney  GasolineEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op¬ 
eration  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  the  best. 
Seven  sizes:  1 %  to  16  H.P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stlckney  En¬ 
gines  are  the  Best. 
Agents  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  A.Stichney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


MAKE  MONEY 
for  FARMERS 

It  is  easy  to  make  lumber  for 
yourself  and  neighbors  with  an 
AMERICAN  mill.  All  sizes. 
Work  rapidly  with  light  power. 
No  experience  needed.  (Jet 
Free  Catalogue  and  Law  Prices- 

American  Saw  Mill  Mach’y  Co. 

129  Hope  8t. ,  Hackeltslown.N.  J. 
1582Terrainal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


INTELLIGENT  SPRAYING 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  stated  editorially  Sept.  1 9th,  1908:— *  The  Rural  Grounds  now  appear  to  be  free  from 
scale  tor  the  first  time  m  12  years.  *  *  *  it  has  been  a  long  fight,  excessively  discouraging  until  the  soluble  oils  came  to  the 
iree  years  ago.  I  he  prospect  brightened  at  the  first  trial  of  these  handy  preparations,  and  repeated  use  seems  to 
ulted  in  victory.  Spraying  was  omitted  this  year. 


rescue  three 
have  resi 
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SCALECIDE’ 


Sh?r$il?ore  j"  J.hree1yearsJtiia5  Line-Sulphur  and  other  “dopes”  did  in  nine. 
BKICES  .—In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  53c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon  cans,  $6.00; 

few  *  *  7I-1*/1  h  vs  r*i  o4ia*/v<^  a. 

If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  1 


Are  you  still  in  the  Lime-Sulphur  ranks  ? 
. _ ;  5  gallon  cans,  $3.25;  1  gallon  cans.Sl.bO. 

Orchard  Insurance. 

m  -  -  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  else. 

B.  G.  DEALT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Send  far  Hook  let, 

“  CARBOLEINE  ’ 


UI8DD  A  prve 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “  HAY  MAKER  ”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

“THE  GRAPE  BELT.” 

On  August  3-4  the  Pennsylvania  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  held  a  meeting  at 
North  East.  The  indoor  meetings  were 
held  in  a  large  unfinished  building 
which  is  to  be  used  as  a  grape  juice 
factory.  At  the  evening  meeting  nearly 
1,500  people  turned  out.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  Summer  fruit 
meetings  I  ever  saw.  Out  of  that  great 
company  probably  90  per  cent  depended 
for  their  living  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  grape  growing.  They  knew  it, 
and  were  rather  proud  of  it,  and  this 
gave  a  spirit  to  the  meeting  which  noth¬ 
ing  else  can  supply.  The  outdoor  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  a  space  covering  40 
or  50  miles.  In  other  words,  we  were 
put  into  automobiles  and  carried  over 
the  country  among  vineyards,  through 
orchards  and  along  country  roads  until 
we  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  a  grape  country.  Brief  stops  were 
made  now  and  then  to  'show  an  orchard 
or  vineyard  or  some  method  of  spray¬ 
ing  or  pruning.  At  these  stops  some 
expert  grower  would  explain  methods 
or  answer  questions.  It  was  an  ideal 
way  of  holding  a  Summer  meeting.  I 
never  attended  a  better  one. 

I  suppose  that  comparatively  few  of 
us  have  ever  seen  a  vineyard  district — 
that  is,  a  section  where  grape  growing 
is  the  main  business.  Most  of  us  grow 
grapes  in  a  small  way,  but  that  is  very 
different  from  the  plan  of  having  the 
entire  prosperity  of  a  section  based 
upon  vineyards.  I  wish  I  could  have 
had  some  of  you  with  us  on  that  bright 
August  morning  when  we  halted  for 
a  moment  in  a  little  grove  to  look 
about  us.  To  the  right  Lake  Erie 
stretched  its  sheet  of  blue  water  40 
miles  to  the  north.  Its  wave-eaten 
shores  at  this  point  were  crowded  with 
trees — glistening  and  bright  after  the 
recent  rain.  To  the  left  inland  on  every 
side  stretched  great  billows  of  vineyards 
— acre  after  acre  sweeping  over  the 
level  fields,  climbing  the  little  hills, 
dodging  the  low  places,  sweeping  on 
like  a  sea  of  green  to  the  higher  hills 
which  guarded  the  East.  Here  and 
there  brown  patches  of  grass  or  grain 
or  lighter  green  of  cabbage  or  corn 
appeared  in  this  mighty  ’sea,  and  white 
farm  houses,  with  their  orchards  and 
grounds,  rose  above  it.  But  sweeping 
on  and  on  far  into  the  distance,  with 
leaves  glittering  as  the  wind  turned 
them,  and  the  sun  sparkling  over  all 
were  the  thousands  of  acres  of  grape 
vines. 

I  suppose  that  the  poetry  of  this  view 
does  not  appeal  so  much  to  those,  who 
live  among  these  vineyards,  but  to  me 
it  seemed  like  “the  land  of  corn  and 
wine” — the  veritable  “borderland”  of 
that  far-off  region  which  means  con¬ 
tentment.  It  did  indeed  seem  to  me 
like  that,  and  yet  when  I  came  home 
to  New  Jersey  and  stood  on  our  own 
hill  and  saw  the  same  sun  sparkling 
over  the  trees  it  seemed  that  here  too 
was  another  “borderland”  even  nearer 
than  the  other.  We  have  only  a 
glimpse  at  a  little  sheet  of  water,  and 
there  is  nowhere  near  the  wealth  that 
one  can  look  over  in  the  grape  belt, 
yet  this  place  is  home  and  means  the 
work  of  our  own  hands.  I  have  no 
doubt  our  grape  friends  would  come 
and  admire  our  view  and  then  go  back 
and  say —  “After  all,  give  me  my  own 
place.” 

Of  course  it  would  be  useless  to  try 
to  tell  just  how  a  vineyard  is  cared 
for.  We  might  study  the  most  valu¬ 
able  essay  on  the  subject  and  then 
make  a  flat  failure  at  the  first  crisis. 
The  real  test  of  knowledge  comes  in 
knowing  just  what  to  do  when  some¬ 
thing  has  got  to  be  done,  and  this  can 
only  be  learned  from  experience.  One 
expert  grower  told  me  he  was  gaining 
because  he  knew  less  now  than  he  did 
20  years  ago.  I  saw  vines  that  were 
planted  this  year.  Some  were  thorough¬ 
ly  cultivated  both  ways,  with  hardly  a 
weed  to  be  seen.  Others  had  potatoes, 
beans  or  even  corn  growing  between 
the  rows  of  vines.  This  latter  was  not 
considered  the  best  culture,  and  the 
vines  did  not  look  so  well.  I  find  that 
the  best  growers  of  strawberries, 
peaches  or  other  fruits  are  in  favor  of 
giving  the  young  plants  all  the  room 


they  need,  and  keeping  other  crops  out. 
The  second  year  vines  were  grown  in 
much  the  same  way,  and  with  the 
third  year  the  vines  are  staked  up  and 
started  at  their  business  of  bearing. 
They  do  not  of  course  give  a  full  crop 
to  begin  with,  but  they  get  started.  I 
saw  some  vineyards  over  30  years  old, 
and  was  told  of  vines  that  were  planted 
47  years  ago — still  producing  paying 
crops  of  grapes.  In  fact,  no  one  seems 
able  to  tell  how  many  years  a  vine  will 
bear.  With  good  care  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  vine  well  started  will  live  a 
full  century.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
how  a  good  vineyard  will  add  to  the 
value  of  land.  We  may  start  with  an 
acre  of  land  worth  $100.  It  will  cost 
about  $100  more  in  vines,  labor  and 
material  to  grow  the  acre  to  fair  yield- 
wig.  It  is  then  worth  at  least  $500  as 
an  investment — that  is,  the  net  income 
will  pay  a  very  large  interest  on  that 
figure.  It  is  a  permanent  investment 
too,  for  year  after  year,  so  long  as  the 
vineyard  receives  proper  care  and  feed¬ 
ing,  the  income  will  be  sure.  Thus  a 
good  vineyard  of  20  to  25  acres  will 
take  care  of  a  family  in  comfortable 
shape  and  more.  In  some  cases  fami¬ 
lies  live  in  town  during  the  Winter, 
and  early  in  Spring  move  td  the  farm 
to  follow  the  grapes  through,  their 
course  from  pruning  to  picking.  It 
would  seem  like  almost  an  ideal  life  to 
handle  this  beautiful  crop  in  this  way. 
Yet  that  might  be  said  of  anv  crop  in 
which  a  man  can  put  his  hope  and 
spirit.  It  could  'be  made  true  of  grain, 
grass,  potatoes,  peaches  or  apples,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  felt  that 
he  was  simply  driven  to  his  work  and 
had  no  idea  of  the  sentiment. and  beauty 
in  it,  the  whole  thing  would  be  the 
meanest  drudgery. 

The  two  hardest  problems  ■  in  this 
grape  business  seemed  to  be  keeping  up 
the  soil  and  fighting  insects  and  grape 
diseases.  This  grape  section  was  form¬ 
erly  devoted  to  grain  and  stock  farm¬ 
ing,  but  with  the  vineyards  has  come 
a  new  arrangement.  Comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  stock  is  kept.  One  -man  with  25 
acres  of  vineyard  said  he  kept  just  one 
cow  and  horses  enough  to  do  the  work. 
The  Buffalo  stock  yards  supply  some 
manure  for  this  region,  but  of  course, 
the  main  dependence  must  be  upon 
chemicals  and  green  crops.  Already 
some  of  the  growers  are  beginning  to 
ask  if  it  will  'be  possible  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  They  need 
not  worry.  The  history  of  every  older 
section  of  country  -shows  that  land  has 
been  kept  at  work  producing  full  crops 
for  centuries.  The  three  things  which 
have  contributed  to  this  result  are  lime, 
chemicals  and  green  manures.  I  did 
not  learn  that  these  grape  growers  are 
using  very  much  lime  yet.  At  one 
point  they  showed  nfe  piles  of  Canada 
wood  ashes  ready  to  be  put  on  the  vine¬ 
yards.  These  ashes  have  given  results 
— probably  due  to  the  lime  which  they 
contain.  I  think  these  growers  will  be 
driven  more  and  more  to  the  use  of 
lime.  As  for  chemicals,  they  are  quite 
freely  used.  While  some  growers  buy 
the  separate  chemicals,  many  use  the 
regular  mixed  goods.  One  mixture 
used  in  past  years  is  five  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen  and  eight  each  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  The  nitrogen  in  this  is 
largely'  in  the  form  of  organic.  When 
I  said  that  tills  seemed  too  much 
nitrogen  for  the  grape  I  was  told  that 
some  vines  had  been  badly  hurt  by 
the  root  worm  and  therefore  they 
wanted  to  grow  more  wood.  That 
was  why  they  used  extra  nitrogen.  As 
for  using  green  or  cover  crops  the 
practice  is  not  as  general  as  it  should 
be.  Of  course  cultivation  stops  about  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  a  crop  of  grass 
or  weeds  will  come  in.  This  adds  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  but  not  as  much  as  a 
regular  crop  like  clover,  turnips, 
vetch  or  rye  would  do.  Some  growers 
are  sowing  Crimson  clover  and  tur¬ 
nips  at  last  cultivation,  and  say  the 
results  are  excellent.  There  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  nitrogen  and  the  soil  is  kept 
open  and  in  good  heart.  This  practice 
is  sure  to  grow.  I  wish  some  one  who 
feels  that  he  can  afford  it  would  drill 
two  or  three  rows  of  cow  peas  between 
the  rows  of  grapes,  say  about  July  1. 
Give  these  cow  peas  thorough  culture 
just  as  you  would  corn,  and  about  the 
middle  of  August  sow  Crimson  clover 
and  turnips  right  among  the  cow  peas 
and  cultivate  them  in.  In  this  way 
practically  the  same  culture  could  be 
given  the  grapes,  while  the  pea  vines 
would  add  a  large  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  to  be  plowed  under.  This  will 
work  with  our  fruits — I  would  like  to 
see  it  tried  in  the  grape  belt. 

As  for  insects  and  diseases  there  is 
a  constant  battle  against  them.  Here 
is  a  section  where  spraying  fruit  is 
generally  considered  just  as  necesssary 
as  cultivation  or  picking.  New  pests 


are  constantly  appearing,  as  is  always 
the  case  when  a  section  is  given  almost 
entirely  to  fruit.  The  benefits  which 
come  from  concentration  march  along 
with  the  soil.  An  expert  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  had  put  up  his  “bug  tents”  and 
laboratory  right  in  the  heart  of  this 
grape  belt.  There  he  was  at  work 
studying  the  life  habits  of  insects  and 
the  cause  of  plant  diseases.  There 
were  several  new  pests  under  observa¬ 
tion. 

“Can  you  master  them?”  I  asked. 

“Why,  of  course — just  as  soon  as  we 
are  sure  of  their  habits.” 

There  may  be  farmers  who  would 
think  it  small  business  to  spend  days 
watching  -insects  or  their  eggs  so  as  to 
see  how  they  hatch,  when  and  how  they 
feed,  or  where  they  spend  their  spare 
time.  Yet  such  information  is  at  the 
very  foundation  of  any  successful  cam¬ 
paign  against  an  insect  pest.  You 
can’t  handle  humans  in  any  such  way, 
for  their  habits  are  not  fixed,  but  an 
insect  is  pretty  sure  to  go  through  his 
life  performance  on  a  cast-iron  rule, 
and  the  entire  scheme  of  fighting  him 
depends  upon  knowing  what  he  will 
do  next  or  when  he  will  do  it.  You 
see  when  a  body  of  farmers  develops 
such  a  great  business  as  this  of  pro¬ 
ducing  grapes  they  must  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  help  that  science  or 
art  can  give  them.  The  great  manu¬ 
facturers  must  have  chemists  and  other 
experts  always  at  work  to  learn  new 
methods  or.  test  old  ones.  These  grape 
growers  must  in  like  manner  have  bug 
men,  fungi  men  and  chemists  to  study 
out  their  problems.  The  single  farmer 
cannot  do  this,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
an  organization  of  farmers  could  or 
would  have  such  experts.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  supply  them,  and  they  do 
far  better  work  in  a  place  where 
farmers  are  organized  and  where  large 
business  is  done.  And  this  grape  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  large  one. 

When  I  saw  that  great  ocean  of 
vines  I  wondered  what  could  be  done 
with  all  the  fruit.  Those  hopeful 
growers  laughed  at  me.  The  supply 
rarely  reaches  demand.  There  are  so 
many  ways  in  which  the  grapes  can  be 
used  !  It  is  certainly  an  inspiration  to 
go  to  such  a  section  and  see  what  fol¬ 
lows  when  any  farm  crop  can  be  made 
the  base  of  prosperity  and  the  chief 
business  of  a  neighborhood.  I  wish 
we  could  show  and  teach  as  much  in 
our  section.  And  the  thing  which  came 
to  me  most  of  all  as  1  watched  that 
great  ocean  of  vineyard  was  how  much 
this  section  owes  to  the  unselfish  un¬ 
paid  labors  of  one  man — Ephraim  W. 
Bull.  In  all  the  years  that  have  gone 
no  one  has  given  the  world  a  better 
commercial  grape  than  the  Concord. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  “faker”  or 
narrow-eyed  Yankee  about  Mr.  Bull. 
He  gave  the  Concord  to  the  world;  it 
changed  the  business  of  grape-grow¬ 
ing  and  added  more  to  the  nation’s 
wealth  than  all  the  gold  dug  out  of  our 
mines.  Yet,  lacking  the  commercial 
spirit  of  the  modern  “creator”  or  “in¬ 
troducer,”  the  old  man  ended  his  days 
in  poverty — dependent  upon  the  charity 
of  friends!  Well,  it  has  ever  been  so 
and  will  probably  continue  that  no 
great,  useful  or  uplifting  work  for  the 
people  will  be  made  permanent  except 
when  some  one  toils  through  sorrow  and 
trouble,  unrecognized,  unappreciated, 
until  too  late.  h.  w.  c. 


Roofing 

Before  deciding:  on  any  roofing:,  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  send  for  this  free  book  which  will  grive 
you  the  inside  facts  about  all  roofings — shin¬ 
gle,  tin,  tar,  iron— and  prepared,  or  “ready” 
roofings. 

This  book  is  fair,  frank,  comprehensive. 
It  tells  all  about  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  roof¬ 
ing:.  It  tells  the  advantages  and  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  each.  It  is  a  veritable  gold  mine 
of  roofing:  information. 

The  reason  we  send  it  free  is  because  it  tells 
too,  about  Ruberoid  roofing:. 

Since  Ruberoid  roofing:  was  invented  nearly 
twenty  years  ag:o,  there  have  sprung:  up  more 
than  300  substitutes. 

These  substitutes,  before  they  are  laid  and 
exposed  to  the  weather ,  look  like  Ruberoid. 
But  don’t  let  that  deceive  you. 

Ruberoid  roofing:  is  sun  proof,  rain  proof, 
snow  proof,  cold  proof,  weather  proof.  It 
resists  acids,  gases  and  fumes. 

RUBEROID 

-  J  (REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE) 

It  is  so  nearly  fireproof  that  if  you  drop  live  coals 
on  a  Ruberoid  roof  it  will  not  burn. 

The  secret  of  these  wonderful  properties  of 
Ruberoid  roofing  lies  in  the  Ruberoid  gum— our 
exclusive  product. 

No  other  maker  can  use  this  Ruberoid  gum— that 
is  why  no  other  roofing  can  possibly  be  so  good  as 
Ruberoid. 

Ruberoid  is  supplied  in  its  natural  color,  also  in 
shades— Red,  Green,  Brown— suitable  for  the  finest 
homes.  And  the  colors  do  not  wear  off  or  fade, 
because  they  are  part  of  the  roofing— impregnated 
by  our  exclusive  process. 


Get  This  Free  Book 

If  you  are  going  to  roof,  though,  learn  about  all 
roofs.  To  get  our  free  book,  simply  write  to  De- 
artment  31K  The  Standard  Paint  Company,  100 
"illiam  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Dain  Power  Hay  Press 

MAKES  NEAT  ~~ 


SMOOTH  SQUARE-ENDED  BALES 

Our  rocker  tucker  (nothing  like  it  on  any  other  Press) 
folds  every  feed  so  that  Dain  made  bales  pack  close 
in  cars.  The  Pull  Power  feature  saves  Time,  Work, 
Money,  increases  capacity.  The  Dain  Press  is  simp¬ 
lest,  Strongest  Hay  Press  made.  No  complicated 
toggleioints  to  wear  and  make  trouble.  No  bungle- 
some  Pitman  for  team  to  step  over.  No  waste  power 
and  rebound  like  a  pile  driver.  We  want  you  to 
know  why  it  turns  out  most  perfect  bales,  is  lightest 
running,  fastest  baling  Press  made.  Our  Free  Book 
proves  its  superiority— send  for  it  today 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

802  Vine  Street  Ottumwa.  Iowa 


Bale  at  Least  Cost 

Our  Daisy  SBLP. 
THREADING,  self¬ 
feeding  one-horse  hay 
only  one  on  which 
one  man  can  do 
all  the  work.  First 
successful  self- 
threading  de¬ 
vice,  automatic 
condenser  increases  re¬ 
sults.  Open  side  hopper. 
Free  trial.  Write  today 
for  Baler  Book  and  prices. 
GEO.  KKTKL  CO.,  Quincy, Ill. 


ROFITABLE 


HAY  BALING 


Spincer’s  Presses  SmeSd'to6?,?"; 

you  a  greater  profit  than  any  other  horse 
press  or  no  sale  and  freight  refunded.  Sent 
on  10  days’  trial.  Write  for  ~ 
new  catalog  F  Describes  all 
styles  and  sizes.  Please 
mention  this  paper.  . 

|  J.A.Speocer,  Dwijhf.lll. 
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BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  make  the  best  New  York  State  standard  quality  Wagons  and  sell 
them  direct  from  factory  to  users  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

You  save  all  dealer’s  and  jobber’s 
profits  and  obtain  our  binding  guarantee 
for  one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 


$41.50 


No.  1 90- -Runabout. 

Sells  at  retail  for  $65.  Easy 
riding,  stylish  and  very  dur¬ 
able.  We  defy  competition 
with  it. 


$48.50 


No.  290--Buckboard 

Retailers  ask  $70  for  its 
equal.  Our  own  pattern, 
strongly  made,  easiest  rider 
known,  and  a  general  favorite. 


No  Money  In  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped  to  you 
for  free  examination  and  approval. 
No  deposit  or  references  required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever.  Every 
wagon  will  reach  you  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  or  it  can  be  returned  to  us  at 
our  expense. 

Send  For  Catalogue  Now 

Shows  every  approved  pattern  of 
wagons  and  harness,  at  a  wide  range 
of  prices  to  suit  every  customer. 


No.  3--Harness 

Exact  quality  that  retails  for 
$15.  Good  stock,  strongly 
stitched,  full-size  parts  and  a 
bargain. 


No.  350--Handy  Wagon  I 

Removable  seats,  very  strong, 
and  one  of  our  best  selling 
styles.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  less  than  $65. 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  362  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  oureolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  have  told  how  Colorado  has  appropriated 
$10,000  to  enable  the  experts  to  find  and  develop  a 
new  variety  of  potato.  The  cost  would  amount  to 
little  if  in  any  way  a  potato  could  be  found  as  well 
suited  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Colorado  as  Green 
Mountain,  Carman  or  Irish  Cobbler  are  to  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  Minnesota  has  appropriated 
$2,000  for  special  experiments  in  ridding  farms  of 
quack  grass.  In  some  parts  of  that  State  this  quack 
grass  has  become  a  curse,  fields  and  farms  having 
been  abandoned  to  it.  The  experiment  station  will 
take  50  or  60  acres  of  this  abandoned  land  and  try 
various  plans  for  redeeming  it.  We  speak  of  these 
things  to  show  the  work  which  the  stations  are  being 
called  upon  to  do.  This  fight  against  quack  will  be 
watched  by  thousands  of  farmers. 

* 

AMong  the  apple  clippings  sent  us  last  week  is  the 
following  from  the  “Fruit  Grower”: 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  eligible  as  president  of  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  Success  Magazine  tells  about  him, 
as  follows : 

••I  notice,”  said  Mrs.  Dewteil  to  her  next-door  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Doolittle,  wife  of  “Lazy  Sam”  Doolittle,  “that  your 
husband  doesn't  seem  to  do  anything  nowadays  but  lie  in 
the  hammock  and  eat  apples,  lias  he  come  into  a  for¬ 
tune  V” 

“Oh.  no,  nothing  of  that  kind."  explained  Mrs.  Doolittle. 
“You  see,  he’s  been  having  some  sort  of  stomach  trouble, 
and  he  consulted  two  different  doctors  about  it.  The  first 
one  told  him  to  eat  a  ripe  apple  every  hour,  and  the  other 
told  him  always  to  rest  an  hour  after  eating.” 

The  only  trouble  is  that  Sam  consulted  too  many 
doctors.  The  one  who  told  him  to  eat  apples  was 
right — the  other  was  wrong.  At  present  values  the 
man  who  eats  12  good  apples  a  day  would  be  obliged 
to  work  over  time  to  earn  the  price.  Instead  of  rest¬ 
ing  he  should  exercise  in  order  to  work  off  his 
surplus  energy. 

* 

The  poultrymen  of  Connecticut  through  their 
association,  were  able  to  get  a  “Fresh  Egg”  bill 
through  the  Legislature.  This  bill  compels  dealers 
to  sell  eggs  for  what  they  are.  A  placard  must  be 
put  in  every  receptacle  which  contains  eggs  for  sale, 
stating  whether  the  eggs  are  from  cold  storage  or 
whether  they  are  preserved  eggs,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the 
storage  or  preserved  eggs  as  “fresh  laid.”  Great  in¬ 
jury  and  injustice  has  been  done  the  hen  and  the 
hen  man  by  palming  off  stale  eggs  as  “fresh.”  The 
Connecticut  bill  went  through  the  Legislature  and 
the  cold  storage  men  went  at  the  Governor  to  compel 
him  to  veto  it.  There  was  some  lively  cackling  from 
the  hen  men.  As  a  result  the  Governor  refused  to 
veto,  nor  would  he  sign  the  bill  as  it  was.  Then  the 
hen  men  had  a  resolution  of  “recall”  passed  by  the 
House.  This  brings  the  bill  back,  and  it  will  be 
amended  to  comply  with  the  Governor’s  wishes.  We 
may  judge  from  this  how  strong  the  hen  is  in  the 
Nutmeg  State. 

* 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  and  circu¬ 
lars  from  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  regarding  “Wer¬ 
ner’s  natural  fertilizer.”  Some  remarkable  claims  are 
made  for  this  material,  and  our  readers  should 
know  the  facts  about  it.  In  estimating  the  value  of 
a  fertilizing  substance  we  go  by  the  plant  food  it 
contains.  We  want  to  know  not  only  how  much 
plant  food  there  is,  but  also  what  form  it  is  in. 
This  "natural  fertilizer”  is  said  to  contain  four  per 
cent  of  potash,  yet  only  .02  per  cent  or  a  little  over 


six  ounces  in  a  ton  is  soluble  in  water — that  is,  equal 
in  value  to  muriate  of  potash.  Of  phosphoric  acid 
there  are  only  a  few  pounds  in  the  ton.  The 
analysis  indicates  that  the  “natural  ferti'izer’’  is 
simply  an  ordinary  rock  of  glacial  origin  crushed 
fine.  On  the  basis  of  its  plant  food  this  material  is 
not  as  valuable  as  ordinary  garden  soil.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  claims  that  since  the  potash  is  in  the  form 
of  an  oxide  it  will  become  soluble — aided  by  the 
“nitrified  dew  and  rain.”  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  oxide  part  of  it.  The  various  elements  in 
ordinary  rocks  and  soils  are  always  present  in  that 
form.  Of  course  these  oxides  may  become  available, 
but  several  centuries  will  most  likely  be  needed  for 
the  task.  The  soil  on  your  own  farm  no  doubt 
contains  as  much  plant  food  as  this  “natural  fer¬ 
tilizer.”  A  far  more  natural  way  to  raise  crops 
would  be  to  stir  the  soil  of  your  own  farm  up  by 
thorough  culture. 

* 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  like  the 
following: 

As  I  am  a  grower  of  the  wonderful  Wonderberry  this 
season  I  write  you  to  know  what  I  can  do  with  my  ber¬ 
ries.  I  am  afraid  to  make  use  of  them.  They  are  get¬ 
ting  ripe,  are  very  prolific  hearers,  and  seem  to  do  well 
in  this  climate,  but  if  they  are  nightshade,  I  don’t  care  to 
take  chances  on  using  them.  g.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  information  is  that  the  Wonderberries  may 
safely  be  eaten  by  those  who  like  them.  Mr.  John 
Lewis  Childs  offers  to  eat  berry,  stem  or  leaf,  green 
or  ripe,  to  show  that  they  are  wholesome.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Burbank  eats  them  regularly.  Our  representa¬ 
tive  brought  us  Wonderberries  direct  from  Mr.  Child's 
place.  They  were  eaten  here  by  several  parties.  They 
proved  harmless,  but  none  of  the  tasters  cared  for 
more  than  one.  They  were  full  of  seed,  with  a 
sickening  flavor,  and  the  complaint  was  that  they  left 
a  disagreeable  acrid  feeling  in  mouth  and  throat. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  to  us  that  anyone  who 
could  obtain  our  common  fruits  would  ever  take 
a  second  mouthful  of  Wonderberry.  Dr.  Carl  L. 
Alsberg  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  obtained  Wonderberries  from  Texas.  An 
extract  was  made  from  them,  and  this  extract  was 
fed  to  a  rabbit  without  any  ill  effect.  Dr.  Alsberg 
makes  this  report : 

I  may  report  that  in  this  particular  instance  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  harmless.  I  beg,  however,  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  members  of  the  Solanum  group  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  variable  plants.  It  is  conceivable  that  under  one  set 
of  conditions  they  may  be  edible  and  under  another  quite 
toxic.  That  this  is  true  of  the  potato  has  long  since 
been  proved.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  moldy  or  old 
potatoes  are  capable  of  producing  serious  poisoning.  The 
poisonous  glucosidal  alkaloid,  solanin.  was  discovered  in 
Solanum  nigrum,  which  is  exceedingly  closely  related  to 
the  Wonderberry.  In  Europe  Solanum  nigrum  is  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  as  exceedingly  dangerous.  This  being  so. 
it  would  seem  advisable  to  urge  caution  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Wonderberry  in  each  new  locality.  The  possibility 
that  under  a  new  set  of  conditions  it  may  be  very  poison¬ 
ous  always  exists. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  after  this  season  such 
caution  will  not  be  needed  with  regard  to  planting 
Wonderberries.  While  Mr.  Childs  and  Mr.  Burbank 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  grow  the  berries  for  their 
own  eating,  we  doubt  if  anyone  else  will  continue 
to  do  so,  certainly  not  in  localities  where  our 
ordinary  garden  fruits  thrive.  Thus  far  we  have 
paid  less  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  berry,  for 
“the  verdict  of  the  people”  will  settle  that.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  offered  $10,000  to  anyone  who  would  prove 
that  his  berry  is  a  nightshade.  We  claim  to  have 
given  absolute  proof  that  seeds  of  the  Wonderberry 
bought  from  John  Lewis  Childs  as  such  produced 
nightshade  plants.  We  shall  continue  to  pile  up  the 
proof  until  Mr.  Burbank  pays  the  $10,000  or  states 
the  proof  that  will  satisfy  him. 

* 

Last  week  we  printed  the  tariff  rates  on  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  comparing  the  new  bill  with  the 
old  one.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  protective  tariff 
argument  at  all  the  farmers  have  the  worst  of  the 
trade.  If  the  politicians  had  really  wanted  to  make 
a  tariff  that  would  help  farmers,  as  certain  manufac¬ 
turers  were  helped,  they  would  have  doubled  the  duty 
on  potatoes.  We  all  remember  how  last  Winter  po¬ 
tatoes  were  rushed  to  this  country  from  Europe,  and 
how  these  imports  cut  down  the  price  our  farmers 
received  without  reducing  the  ‘.consumers’  prices. 
Here  was  about  the  only  chance  the  tariff  men  had 
to  prove  their  protective  argument  with  a  farm  pro¬ 
duct,  but  they  failed  to  make  good.  The  thousands 
of  disgusted  people  who  realize  what  this  new  tariff 
means  need  not  lose  time  in  growling  at  the 
Congressmen  who  betrayed  them.  Just  as  long  as  the 
present  system  of  selecting  party  candidates  holds 
good  Congressmen  will  work  with  the  machine.  The 
only  way  to  influence  Congress  directly  is  to  make 
Congressmen  directly  answerable  to  the  people.  Once 


nominated  there  is  but  one  chance  in  a  dozen  of  de¬ 
feating  them.  The  work  therefore  must  be  done  in 
making  nominations.  This  tariff  bill  ought  to  convert 
thousands  who  have  hesitated  to  support  the  system 
of  direct  primary  nominations.  They  might  as  well 
petition  the  man  in  the  moon  as  to  ask  favors  or  de¬ 
mand  rights  of  men  who  are  responsible  only  to  a 
political  caucus. 

* 

We  get  all  sorts  of  questions,  some  of  them  true 
puzzles.  Not  long  ago  some  one  asked  how  to  tan 
a  snake  skin.  Never  having  had  any  experience, 
our  first  thought  was  to  send  it  to  some  “authority.” 
Who  could  be  supposed  to  know  more  about  it  than 
the  managers  of  “zoological  gardens”  who  write  so 
learnedly  about  animal  life?  The  question  was  sent 
to  these  gentlemen,  but  they  politely  informed  us 
that  it  was  out  of  their  line — they  knew  nothing 
about  it.  As  a  last  resort  we  go  to  our  readers  for 
volunteer  information,  so  this  question  was  printed. 
As  a  first  result  we  have  the  article  on  page  744,  which 
seems  to  us  well-nigh  a  model  of  its  kind !  Our 
people  have  never  failed  us  yet  in  calls  of  this  sort. 

I  li:s  incident  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  defect  and 
failure  of  most  modern  education.  Our  scientific 
friends  could  tell  us  all  about  the  different  kinds  of 
snakes  and  their  habits,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
practical  bread  and  butter  side  of  the  matter  they 
knew  nothing.  Why  cannot  our  teachers  see  that 
men  and  women  need  the  useful  in  their  education? 
Angel  cake  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  the  bread 
of  life. 

* 

Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  statement  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  value  between  the  live  steer  and  the  meat  as 
sold  to  consumers.  We  are  now  asked  to  state  the 
difference  between  the  farmer’s  wheat  and  the  baker’s 
bread.  Our  authority  for  the  figures  given  comes 
from  the  following  letter: 

The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  required  1o  make  a 
barrel  of  flour  varies  from  lour  to  414,  with  an  average, 
probably,  of  4%  bushels.  I  think  the  number  of  bushels, 
however,  will  more  often  go  below  4J4  than  above:  As  io 
the  number  of  loaves  obtained  from  a  barrel  of  flour  con¬ 
taining  196  pounds  there  is  also  a  great  variation.  It 
depends  upon  the  baker,  the  kind  of  wheat  and  the  lo- 
<  ality.  Different  linkers  will  get  different  amounts  of 
bread  from  a  barrel  because  of  different  proportions  of 
ingredients  used  in  mixing.  A  baker  of  long  experience 
tells  me  that,  ordinarily,  one  does  well  to  get  280  loaves 
weighing  one  pound  each  from  a  barrel,  so  I  judge  that 
the  average  number  of  loaves  would  be  something  below 
that,  probably  25 o'  or  260  loaves.  ai.  a.  carlhton, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Cerealist  in  Charge. 

At  $1  per  bushel  a  farmer  would  receive  $4.25 
for  the  wheat  required  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour. 
The  miller  will  have  the  barrel  of  flour  and  59  pounds 
of  bran  and  shorts  to  sell.  The  baker  who  delivers 
bread  in  our  neighborhood  charges  seven  cents  a 
loaf.  At  the  estimate  of  255  loaves  he  receives  $17.85, 
while  a  barrel  of  flour  will  cost  the  consumer  about 
$8.  Thus  the  wheat  grower  receives  about  50  cents 
on  the  dollar  paid  for  the  flour,  and  about  23  cents 
of  that  paid  for  baker’s  bread. 


BREVITIES. 

You  can  have  on r  share  of  Wonderberries. 

At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  some  of  the  wheat 
experiments  show  a  yield  of  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  finds  that  the  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  wild  morning-glory  is  to  pasture  hogs 
where  it  grows.  Hogs  are  fond  of  the  roots. 

“Necroracillosis”  is  a  new  sheep  disease  known  also 
as  lip  and  leg  disease.  Just  now  it  is  severe  enough  in 
Wyoming  to  call  for  a  quarantine.  It  Is  a  germ  disease, 
entering  the  body  though  scratches  or  wounds.  Remedy — 
dipping. 

While  most  lands  along  the  Atlantic  have  been  parched 
by  the  drought,  in  the  Ohio  Valley  the  rains  have  done 
great  damage.  It  is  not  usual  that  such  great  differences 
should  lie  found  in  sections  so  close  together.  Of  the 
two  the  dry  farmers  seem  to  have  suffered  most,  though 
the  flooded  ones  will  hardly  admit  it. 

In  Kansas  an  experiment  in  raising  cow  peas  as  a 
“catch  crop”  between  crops  of  wheat  was  tried.  As  soon 
as-  the  wheat  was  off  the  stubble  was  worked  up  and  cow 
peas  seeded.  They  were  turned  under  for  the  next  wheat 
crop.  This  plan  increased  the  wheat  crop  4  1/3  bushels 
on  an  average  of  five  years.  Where  no  cow  peas  were 
used  the  wheat  yield  steadily  ran  down. 

Last  week  the  Hope  Farm  man  mentioned  a  young 
couple  who  would  like  to  try  a  farm  partnership.  Be¬ 
fore  the  entire  edition  was  distributed  letters  began  to 
come  about  this.  Nearly  50  have  been  received  already. 

These  letters  cover  a  wide  range  of  territory  and  open 
up  many  a  pathetic  farm  story.  It  is  evident  that  ihere 
are  many  people  living  on  good  farms  who  are  discouraged 
over  the  help  situation.  Such  people  do  not  want  to  leave 
their  old  homes,  yet  they  lack  strength  to  do  the  work, 
and  cannot  find  reliable  help. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  evidently,  strong  young 
men  and  women  who  want  to  go,  or  at  least  think  they 
want  to  go,  to  the  country.  It  seems  like  an  ideal  plan 
for  the  elderly  land  owner  to  form  a  partnership  with 
the  younger  home  seeker.  The  chances  are,  however,  that 
the  combination  will  mean  a  larger  problem  than  either 
side  realizes. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — John  D.  Rockefeller  was  sued  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  O.,  August  4,  for  $10,000  damages  in  a  personal 
injury  case  by  Cary  Stewart,  of  Nottingham,  O.,  a  sales¬ 
man  in  the  employ  of  the  Realty  Trust  Company.  Stew¬ 
art  recites  in  his  petition  that  on  April  t ,  the  date  of 
last  Spring’s  terrific  windstorm,  he  was  permanently  dis¬ 
figured  about  the  face  by  the  shattering  of  a  window  in 
an  office  in  the  Rockefeller  Building.  The  window  crashed 
in  without  warning,  glass  striking  him  about  the  head 
and  cutting  great  gashes  in  his  face  and  neck.  He  de- 
« lares  he  has  suffered  $10,000  loss  in  actual  medical  at¬ 
tention,  mortification,  because  of  his  injuries  and  their 
permanent  nature,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  he  must 
endure  this  all  his  life  asks  the  sum  named  in  the  papers. 

He  alleges  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  his  agents  were 
negligent  in  that  they  failed  in  erecting  the  building, 
which  is  unusually  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  provide 
glass  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  any  windstorm. 

_  .  .  with  two  policemen  at  every  polling  place  the 

first  direct  primary  under  the  new  law  was  held  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  August  5,  and  passed  off  with¬ 
out  serious  disturbance.  Just  before  the  polls  opened 
the  Circuit  Court  issued  an  injunction  against  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  ballots  and  this  order  to  preserve  them, 
so  that  frauds  if  committed  might  be  investigated,  stopped 
whatever  frauds  had  been  contemplated.  While  the  voting 
was  in  progress  both  city  chairman  and  many  of  the 
leading  business  men  denounced  the  primary  law  and 
steps  were  taken  to  have  it  repealed  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature.  ...  By  the  capsizing  of  a  launch 
near  Miller’s  Dark,  Baltimore,  Md„  August  5,  at  least 
four  persons  lost  their  lives.  Two  bodies  have  been  re¬ 
covered,  two  persons  are  missing  and  two  members  of 
the  party  were  rescued.  .  .  .  Four  men  were  drowned 

in  the  harbor  of  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
August  5.  They  were  crossing  to  the  other  side  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  picnic  that  was  to  be  held  in  a  day  or  two. 

Letters  received  by  President  James  McCrea  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  demanding  $45,000  under 
threats  to  dynamite  property  of  the  Norfolk  and  'Western 
Railroad  in  Virginia  and  to  put  dynamite  in  cars  of  coal 
intended  for  fuel  for  steamships  led  to  the  arrest  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  5,  of  Abram  C.  Eby,  an  attorney 
at  law  and  mayor  of  Burkeville,  la.  Eby  is  a  nathe  of 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  held  in  $10,000 
bail.  ....  A  complaint  was  filed  August  6  in  the 
1'nited  States  Court  by  Hays,  Ilershfield  &  Wolf  as  coun¬ 
sel  for  certain  minority  stockholders  of  the  New  York 
Butchers  Dressed  Meat  Company  against  that  company, 
the  president,  Frederick  Joseph;  its  secretary,  Moses  H. 
Joseph;  Leo  ‘Joseph,  a  director;  the  National  Packing 
Company,  Swift  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co., 
alleging  a  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  Triple  damages  in  the 
amount  of  $1,500,000  are  asked.  The  individual  plain¬ 
tiffs  are  August  T.  Grimm,  Jacob  Schaefer,  Peter 
Schmidt,  Louis  E.  Beckman  and  Julius  Diatz,  suing  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  other  minority  stockholders. 
They  recite  in  the  complaint  that  the  New  York  Butchers 
Dressed  Meat  Company  was  organized  in  1902  as  an 
outcome  of  a  fight  that  the  retail  butchers  of  the  city 
made  against  the  beef  trust,  and  that  between  that  date 
and  1907  it  was  actually  in  operation  as  an  independent 
concern.  In  1907,  the  complaint  alleges,  the  defendants 
other  than  the  New  York  Butchers  Dressed  Beef  Com¬ 
pany  by  trick  and  device  bought  up  the  control  of  that 
corporation  and  from  that  time  have  proceeded  to  ope¬ 
rate  it  in  the  interest  of  the  trust.  .  •  ■  The  first 
case  of  bubonic  plague  in  California  in  a  year  was  dis¬ 
covered  August  5,  in  Alameda  County,  by  Federal  and 
State  officers.  The  victim  is  Joseph  Mendosa,  19  years 
A  seventy-five-thousand-dollar  fire  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  Belfast,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  August  6.  It 
started  in  W.  J.  Robins’s  restaurant,  and  destroyed  six 
stores  before  it  was  extinguished.  .  .  •  New  York 

State  Supt.  of  Insurance  Hotchkiss  denied  the  application 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  acquire  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
hospital  for  its  employes,  and  selected  policy  holders 
who  have  tuberculosis.  Supt.  Hotchkiss  filed  a  memoran¬ 
dum,  giving  his  reasons  for  his  action.  Supt.  Hotchkiss 
holds  that  Section  20  (2)  of  the  insurance  law  pro¬ 
hibits  the  purchase,  holding,  or  conveyance  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  by  an  insurance  corporation  transacting  business  in 
this  State,  save,  among  other  purposes,  “such  as  shall 
be  requisite  for  its  convenient  accommodation  in  the  trans¬ 
action  of  its  business.”  This  clause  with  immaterial  modi¬ 
fications,  he  says,  has  been  in  every  insurance  law  since 
the  first  of  the  laws  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
1S49.  .  .  .  An  automobile  containing  George  Vandyke, 

of  Lancaster,  N.  II.,  and  his  chauffeur,  Frederick  B. 
Hodgdon,  of  North  Stratford,  Vt.,  plunged  over  the  7.) 
loot  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  at  Riverside,  Mass., 

August  8,  and  as  a  result  of  injuries  the  two  men  died 

at  the  Farron  Hospital  later.  Mr.  Vandyke  was  one  of 
the  best  known  men  in  the  lumber  trade  in  the  I  nitrd 
States.  .  .  .  One  man  was  killed  and  three  men 
were  injured  August  7  near  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  when  an 
automobile  collided  with  a  trolley  pole.  Levis  Berg,  of 
Spottswood,  received  a  fractured  skull  and  died  two 
hours  later.  Frank  Crawford,  owner  of  the  vvrecked  ma¬ 
chine,  and  a  commission  merchant  of  Old  Bridge, 
with  offices  at  16  Harrison  street.  New  York,  was 
injured.  .  .  .  Four  chauffeurs  and  a  young 

woman  on  a  joy  ride  met  with  a  disastrous  ac¬ 
cident  on  the  road  between  Worcester  and  Shrewsbury, 

Mass.,  August  8.  One  of  the  men,  Stanley  Taylor,  of 
Boston,  is  dead  as  a  result  of  the  collision  between  the 
machine  and  a  milk  wagon.  .  .  .  Lightning  struck 
the  Liberty  Bell  Mine  at  Telluride,  Col.,  August  8,  and 
indirectly  killed  three  miners  who  were  overcome  by  the 
smoko  that  filled  the  lower  levels  of  the  mine  after  the 
lightning  had  set  fire  to  the  buildings  at  the  mine’s 
mouth.  Four  other  miners  are  in  a  serious  condition. 
Several  were  overcome  while  attempting  rescues. 

Curing  cancer  through  correspondence  is  not  being  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  “combina¬ 
tion  oil  cure,”  with  “treatment  by  soothing  oils,”  was 
the  specialty  of  the  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Nye  Sanitarium,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  against  which  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  issued  a  fraud  order.  The  use  of  the  mails 
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is  denied  to  this’  sanitarium  on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Nye 
has  no  sanitarium,  although  he  advertises  to  treat  pa¬ 
tients  personally  in  his  sanitarium,  a  boarding  house 
having  been  used  to  accommodate  the  few  patients  who 
called.  The  Department  further  discovered  that  Dr. 
Nye  advertised  himself  as  a  “fellow  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,”  as  a  “member  of 
tlie  Incorporated  Society  of  Science,  Letters  and  Art 
of  London,  England.”  and  other  associations  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  reputable  physicians.  According  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  a  chemical  analysis  of  Dr.  Nye’s  combination  of 
vegetable  oils  that  “cures  cancers  and  tumors  to  stay 
cured”  for  the  modest  sum  of  $25.  which  actually  costs 
50  cents,  shows  that  the  combination  consists  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  and  some  ordinary  tonics.  .  .  .  The  Tost 
Office  Department  has  issued  a  fraud  order  against  .T.  B. 
McMahon  at  76  West  Thirty-fifth  street.  New  York.  Mc¬ 
Mahon  advertised  to  teach  “handicapping  at  a  glance, 
how  to '  select  the  best  horse  in  the  race,  the  best  races 
to  play,  the  races  not  to  play,  and  how  to  make  your 
own  best  bets!”  McMahon,  according  to  the  inspectors 
who  investigated  t lie  case,  charged  $2  for  the  informa¬ 
tion,  but  never  furnished  it,  supplying  instead  a  small 
piece  of  pasteboard  bearing  a  chart  by  which  the  cus¬ 
tomer  was  directed  to  obtain  the  probable  time  in  which 
a  horse  which  had  previously  run  a  certain  distance 
Should  nin  other  distances  proportionately.  McMahon's 
proposed  system  possessed  other  complications  which  led 
the  inspectors  to  report  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  defraud. 

August  7  a  cloudburst  at  the  head  of  a  dry 
gulch  just  outside  the  west  limits  of  Denver,  Col.,  sent  a 
wall  of  water  covered  with  wrecked  houses,  bridges  and 
fences  rolling  over  a  large  and  populous  section  of  the 
city.  No  lives  were  lost,  but  the  damage  was  the  great¬ 
est  ever  done  in  Denver  by  water.  .  .  .  The  Alabama 

Senate  August  10  voted  unanimously  to  approve  the  in¬ 
come  tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  recently  submitted  to  the  States  by  Congress.  The 
Alabama  House  having  approved  the  measure,  also  by 
unanimous  vote.  August  2.  all  that  is'  now  needed  to 
make  Alabama’s  approval  of  the  income  tax  complete  is 
Gov.  Comer’s  signature.  .  .  Fire  destroyed  August 

10  the  Okanagan  Hotel,  Vernon.  B.  C..  consuming  also  the 
premises  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  P.  Burns  &  Co., 
Morris  &  Co.,  druggists',  and  F.  A.  Loveridge.  There  were 
severty-four  guests  in  the  hotel,  -a  three-story  brick 
veneered  shell,  which  burned  rapidly,  and  of  these  eleven 
are  known  to  have  perished,  the  bodies  being  found. 

TARIFF  BILL. — The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  was 
signed  by  President  Taft  in  the  President’s  room  of  the 
Senate  August  5.  and  the  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  stood  adjourned  without  day.  Three 
hours  earlier  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  bad  been 
adopted  l>y  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  47  to  31.  Seven  Re¬ 
publicans,  who  have  come  to  be  known  as  “progressives,” 
voted  against  the  bill  and  one  Democrat,  McEnery  of 
Louisiana,  was  paired  in  favor  of  it.  The  seven  Republi¬ 
can  Senators  were  Beveridge  of  Indiana,  Bristow  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Clapp  and  Nelson  of  Minnesota.  Cummins  and  Dolli- 
ver  of  Iowa  and  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin.  There  was 
no  motion  to  recommit  the  measure.  The  action  of  Cus¬ 
toms  Collector  Daniels  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y..  in  ruling 
that  (ffie  new  tariff  law  does  not  make  provision  for  the 
re-entry  free  of  duty  of  American  race  horses  sent  to 
Canada  to  take  part  in  events  on  Canadian  tracks,  pre¬ 
sents  a  ludicrous  side  to  Treasury  Department  officials. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  old  law  or  the  new  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  free  admission  of  any  article  of  American  ori¬ 
gin,  whether  it  is  horseflesh  or  raiment,  which  had 
been  shipped  out  of  the  country  for  exhibition  abroad. 
Mr.  Daniels’  quandary,  like  many  others  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury  Department,  was  due  to  zeal 
in  carrying  out  provisions  of  a  law  which  is  yet  strange. 
The  Treasury  Department  August  19  received  the  first 
reports  of  receipts  under  the  new  tariff  law.  While  these 
receipts  are  about  40  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  receipts 
under  the  Dingley  law  on  the  same  day  last  year.  It  is 
explained  that  little  significance  as  to  the  revenue-raising 
ability  of  the  new  law  can  be  attached  to  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  figures  until  further  details  are  available.  The 
reports  received  August  10  show  tariff  receipts  of  $930,- 
943,  as  against  reports  of  $676,577  on  the  same  day 
last  year. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — J.  ,T.  Golden.  Deputy  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  states  that  the  demand  for  farm  laborers' 
during  the  forthcoming  harvest  in  Canada  will  be  higher 
than  ever  before.  Thirteen  thousand  men  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  Manitoba  as  compared  with  11,000  called  for 
last  year.  If  nothing  occurs,  the  crop  will  exceed  very 
much  that  of  last  year.  The  total  acreage  sown  this  year 
in  Manitoba  is  4,477,210  acres. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  has  proclaimed  a  quar¬ 
antine  of  Fremont,  Natrona.  Converse..  Weston.  Crook. 
Sheridan,  Johnson  and  Big  Horn  counties,  Wyo.,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  infection  among  sheep.  The  Secretary  says 
that  the  quarantine  is  declared  because  a  contagious  com¬ 
municable  disease  known  as  “lip-and-leg”.  exists  among 
sheep  in  the  counties  named.  The  quarantine  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  on  August  12.  Sheep  can  be  moved  from  the  in¬ 
fected  area  only  after  they  have  been  examined  by  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  veterinarians  and  pronounced 
without  infection. 

The  National  Irrigation  Congress  opened  August  9  at 
Snokane,  Wash.  More  than  2,000  delegates  were  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Nut 
Growers’  Association,  will  be  held  at  Albany,  Ga.,  October 
12-14;  J.  F.  Wilson,  secretary,  Toulan,  Ga. 


THE  WONDERFUL  WONDERBERRY. 

The  “Wondcrberry”  on  my  grounds  has  been  .  haying 
a  wonderfully  hard  time,  as  it  seems  to  be  an  especially 
favorite  food  plant  of  the  flea-beetle.  Every  leaf  has 
lx*en  riddled,  but  I  managed  to  save  a  few  plants  by 
spraying  with  a  weak  lime-sulphur  solution  and  arsenate 
of  lead.  Evidently  it  is  a  species  of  black  nightshade, 
and  I  will  soon  be  able  to  say  what  value  it  has  for 
us  as  a  garden  “fruit.”  It  is  a  pity  that  so  worthless 
a  thing  as  the  Wondcrberry,  or  Sunberry,  whatever  you 
prefer  to  call  it,  should  be  the  means  of  wrecking  a 
good  name  and  a  world-wide  reputation ! — T.  Greiner  in 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Upon  a  recent  visit  to  White*  Salmon,  Washington,  the 
noted  fruit  growing  district  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Columbia,  opposite  Hood  River.  I  saw  in  the  window 
of  the  bank  where  I  was  transacting  business  what  I 
took  to  be  a  “Wondcrberry.”  Inquiring  regarding  it  I 
was  then  shown  side  by  side  a  “Wondcrberry”  and  a 
black  nightshade.  The  “Wondcrberry”  had  been  brought 
by  a  man  who  bought  the  seed  from  the  introducer, 
while  the  black  nightshade  had  been  saved  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  “Wonderberr.v.”  The  two 
plants  were  both  fruiting,  and  the  fruits  and  plants 
seemed  almost  identical ;  indeed  the  difference  in  appear¬ 
ance  between  plants  of  the  same  species  is  often  greater 
than  it  was  between  the  wild  black  nightshade  and  the 
much-vaunted  “Wonderberry.”  w.  ir.  GREGORY. 

Oregon. 

As  to  the  wonderful  Wonderberry  and  what  Mr.  John 
Lewis  Childs  says  regarding  the  same,  growing  in  my 
garden  are  some  luxuriant  specimens  of  so-called  Wonder¬ 
berry,  grown  from  seed  purchased  from  Mr.  John  Lewis 
Childs.  Seeds  were  started  in  a  hotbed,  and  in  due  time 
removed  to  a  well-fertilized  bed :  hence  the  luxuriant 
growth.  They  are  now  covered  with  clusters  of  blossoms 
and  berries  in  all  stagesi  of  their  growth.  The  first  setting 
being  fully  ripened.  I  have  tried  to  eat  those  (ripe  “de¬ 
licious.  wholesome”  (Burbank)  berries.  To  some  they  may 
be  “about  as  palatable  as  the  tomato”  (Childs)  but  the  to¬ 
mato  for  mine;  Mr.  Childs  can  take  the  berries.  Now  in 
another  part  of  my  garden  came  up  with  other  weeds,  a 
vigorous  specimen  of  what  I  have  always  known  as  Sola- 
nuin  nigrum  or  black  nightshade.  Being  close  to  a  wire 
fence  it  escaped  the  hoe,  and  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and 


it,  like  the  other,  is  covered  with  its  clusters  of  blossoms, 
unripe  and  ripe  fruit.  Having  survived  the  eating  of  the 
Wonderberry  though  somewhat  nauseated).  I  thought  1 
would  try  the  other,  and  found  the  taste  identically  the 
same — equally  “delicious.”  I  again  survived.  These 
plants  stems,  leaves,  blossoms,  clusters  of  ripe  and  un¬ 
ripe  berries,  are  the  same  in  all  respects,  and  if  Mr.  John 
Lewis  Childs  or  Luther  Burbank  himself  were  here  they 
could  not  differentiate  between  tlie  two.  As  for  Mr.  Childs’ 
three-acre  patch  (if  the  same  thing  he  has  sent  me),  I 
would  not  give  five  cents  for  the  whole  lot  unless  I 
wanted  to  sell  weed  seed  at  20  cents  a  packet.  Now 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  whole  business?  Are  the 
closing  remarks  of  Dr.  Bedell  (North  Carolina)  any  too 
severe?  a.  c.  MOORE,  M.  d. 

Ohio. 

I  have  been  reading  a  great  deal  recently  in  regard 
to  l  lie  Wonderberry,  and  have  been  watching  very 
closely  what  has  been  written  in  regard  to  this  new  fruit. 

I  purchased  myself  last  Spring  a  package  of  Wonderberry 
seed  from  John  Lewis  Childs,  and  took  great  pride  in 
cultivating  these  berries  in  my  garden,  and  1  would  like 
to  give  you  the  result  of  my  experience.  The  fruits  came 
to  perfection,  and  are  indeed  wonderful.  There  are  ripe 
berries,  green  berries,  and  blooms  all  on  the  same  vine, 
and  the  vine  continues  to  grow  and  bloom  every  day.  The 
vine  is  a  low  running  vine  something  like  the  goober  pea 
vino,  but  the  fruit  is  almost  exactly  like  the  nightshade; 
in  fact  I  got  three  nightshade  plants  out  of  the  box  in 
which  I  grew  these  plants,  and  I  planted  them  separately 
in  order  to  test  them,  after  reading  what  I  have  seen  in 
regard  to  their  being  mixed  with  nightshade.  These 
plants  that  I  took  'out  of  the  box  are  genuine  nightshade 
plants,  and  are  bearing  berries  almost  identical  with  the 
Wonderberry,  the  nightshade  being  more  polished  and  shiny 
looking,  while  the  Wonderberry  is  a  dull  lead  cololq  and 
is  somewhat  larger.  I  can  produce  this  nightshade  berry 
fully  ripe,  and  when  they  are  put  alongside  Wonderberry 
it  takes  an  expert  to  pick  them  out.  I  have  cut  some 
of  them  open  with  my  knife,  and  inside  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Wonderberry.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  Wonder- 
berry  is  not  poisonous,  as  I  have  been  eating  some  of 
them  myself,  but  I  cannot  persuade  auy  of  my  people 
to  touch  them  ;  therefore  I  look  upon  them  as  a  useless 
plant,  and  will  not  cultivate  them  any  more,  as  I  do  not 
consider  that  they  are  worth  the  space  they  occupy.  The 
berry  resembles  somewhat  in  taste  the  huckleberry,  yet  is 
watery  and  insipid,  and  children  do  not  care  to  eat  them. 

Virginia.  k.  a.  penick. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Weather  just  right  for  corn,  which  is  certainly  fine, 
and  promises  a  big  yield,  as  also  do  potatoes.  Gardens 
are  fine,  but  fruit  yield  only  average;  plums  very  light. 
New  seeding  of  clover  and  Alfalfa  excellent. 

Washburn  Co.,  Wis.  b.  w.  lewis. 

It  is  hot  here,  and  very  wet.  I  had  the  finest,  crop  of 
potatoes,  but  one-half  has  rotted.  Corn  was  immense, 
but  heavy  winds  with  heavy  rainfall  (near  six  inches  in 
twenty-four  hours)  laid  it  almost  flat.  Much  of  it  has 
recovered  and  is  now  shooting.  Corn  is  very  weedy. 
The  winds  and  rains  have  cut  the  tomato  crop  short. 
No  peaches.  Other  fruit  crops  below  the  average.  Al¬ 
falfa  and  other  hay  crops  fin*-.  A  number  of  dairymen 
about  Topeka  are  putting  in  silos.  J-  h.  q- 

Topeka,  Kan. 

We  are  on  the  southern  bounds  of  the  western  New 
York  fruit  belt,  growing  commercial  fruits,  apples  and 
pears  of  which  we  are  quite  large  producers.  Crop  of 
1909,  apples  60  per  cent  of  last  year;  pears  10  per  cent; 
Baldwins  very  scarce,  also  Bartlett  pears.  Crop  not  40 
per  cent  of  normal.  Apples  in  higher  limbs,  fair  quality; 
lower  small,  in  clusters,  only  fit  for  chops  and  cider;  a 
year  for  careful  inspection  by  both  dealers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  Conditions  above  extend  to  whole  fruit  bolt. 
Genesee  Co..  N.  Y.  w-  n.  B. 

In  general  crops  in  this  part  of  the  semi-arid  desert  are 
in  tine  condition ;  pasture  and  meadows'  good  to  best. 
Wheat  was  a  thin  stand  generally  on  account  of  excessive 
Fall  rain,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  was  plowed  up  and  other 
crops  put  in,  but  where  left  stand  it  came  out  with  the 
more  favorable  weather,  and  the  yield  is  much  better 
thau  expected  from  the  outlook  in  Spring.  Oats  and 

speltz  are  good ;  flax  best  of  condition.  Fruits  are  all 
a  light  crop.  Grapes'  75  per  cent  of  crop.  Apples  in 
some  orchards  nearly  a  full  crop,  but  most  of  them  have 
from  none  to  about  one-half  crop.  Gardens  where  well 
“tended”  never  were  better.  The  corn  is  in  a  very  flat¬ 
tering  condition  just  now  for  a  bumper  crop.  J.  B.  f. 
Kincaid,  Kan. 

After  a  week  of  continuously  wet.  cloudy  weather,  it 
cleared  off  August  1,  permitting  thrashing  and  belated 
having  to  be  resumed.  Wheat  in  shock  is  badly  sprouted 
and  otherwise  damaged,  and  with  another  bad  week 
would  have  been  nearly  a  tota*  loss.  Timothy  meadows 
were  badly  damaged,  and  weeds  are  growing  up  through 
the  fallen  straws,  so  that  many  fields  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  There  will  be  some  Mammoth  clover  seed  here, 
but  none  of  the  Medium  clover  ;  about  the  usual  amounts' 
or  Orchard  grass  and  Timothy  seed.  Corn  is  doing  well 
but  is  weedy;  about  10  per  cent  of  the  stalks  have  been 
broken  off  by  recent  storms.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  will  be  m 
short  supply,  and  much  will  be  imported  for  local  use. 
Since  writing  the  above  we  have  had  a  heavy  thunder 
shower  lasting  nearly  an  hour,  which  has  stopped  work 
again.  Beginning  with  August  1  we  have  had  five  clear 
days,  which  enabled  the  farmers  to  clean  up  a  lot  of 
work  but  a  large  part  of  the  wheat  is  in  the  fields  to¬ 
day,  ’August  5.  Wheat,  best  quality,  sells  here  for  98 
cents  per  bushel,  but  much  of  the  wheat  brought  in  is  off 
grade  and  some  damp.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  _ 


WAYNE  CO.  FRUIT  GROWERS.— The  meeting  of  the 
Wayne  County  Fruit  Growers’  Association  received  at¬ 
tention  in  tlie  matter  of  its  programme  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Albany.  Commissioner  Pear¬ 
son  directed  that  a  few  Summer  field  meetings  be  held 
where  proper  arrangements  can  lx*  made.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  therefore  co-operates  with  some  of  the  regular  meet¬ 
ings  by  sending  such  help  for  the  programme  as  may  seem 
best,  'in  the  case  of  the  Wayne  County  Association.  Miss 
Van  Rensselaer  represented  the  Department.  Wayne 
County  Fruit  Growers’  annual  Summer  field  meeting  was 
held  at  orchards  of  E.  W.  Catchpole  &  Sons,  on  July  28. 
The  morning  was  given  over  to  orchard  inspection  on  sur¬ 
rounding  territory.  Meeting  was  called  to  order  and  E. 
B.  Norris  of  Sodus  made  chairman  in  absence  of  President 
W  O  Rogers  of  Williamson.  Programme  consisted  of  an 
address  bv  Prof.  P.  J.  Parrott,  of  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who  spoke  on  “Insects”  and 
answered  numerous  questions  on  lime,  sulphur  and  other 
“burning”  questions.  This  was  followed  by  Miss  Martha 
Van  Rensselaer  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell 
University.  An  address  by  T.  W.  Collins,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
on  orchard  troubles,  their  causes  and  how  to  avoid  them. 
II.  IV.  Baxter,  of  Rochester,  briefly  outlined  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  newly  organized  “Growers’  and  Shippers’ 
Exchange.”  The  attendance  was  large  and  emphatically 
a  representative  one.  many  coming  from  Monroe,  Orleans 
and  Ontario  counties  in  autos.  The  holding  of  tins  meet¬ 
ing  in  The  large  apple  orchard  was  favorably  commented 
bv”  many  visitors.  The  Ben  Davis  block  carrying  above  a 
normal  crop  of  fruit  was  envied  by  many.  After  a 
bountiful  dinner  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  the  guests  were  taken  to  the  orchard  m 
automobiles.  The  Catchpole  farm  now  consists  of  160 
acres.  It  was  taken  up  in  1817  and  has  been  in  the 
family  since;  three  generations  were  born  in  the  farrn- 
housee.  Grain  and  stock  farming  were  practiced  until  the 
ora  of  low  price  for  same,  when  extensive  planting  of 
apples  was  begun  and  has  continued  ever  since.  Com¬ 
mercial  varieties  grown  are  Baldwin,  Twenty  Ounce.  Hub- 
bardston.  Greening  and  Ben  Davis.  Later  plantings  are 
“fillers”  (Fall  varieties)  one  way  in  the  row,  leaving  a 
wide  space  of  the  long  way  of  the  blocks. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

LIFE’S  MIRROR. 

There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits 
brave, 

There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true ; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love,  and  love  to  your  life  will  flow, 

A  strength  in  your  utmost  need : 

Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will 
show 

Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

Give  truth,  and  your  gift  will  be  paid  in 
kind, 

And  honor  will  honor  meet ; 

And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely  And 
A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave; 
’Tig  just  what  we  are  and  do; 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

,  — Madeline  S'.  Bridges. 

* 

It  will  be  noticed  in  many  ready¬ 
made  garments  trimmed  with  lace,  such 
as  shirt  waists  with  a  Dutch  neck,  that 
at  square  corners  the  insertion  is  not 
mitered,  but  turned  over  at  right  an¬ 
gles,  unless  the  trimming  is  not  the 
same  on  both  sides.  This  is  a  trifle,  but 
it  saves  time,  and  makes  a  firm  corner. 
Mitering  insertion  is  very  careful  work, 
and  unless  great  care  is  taken  the 
stitches  are  likely  to  give  way  in  laun¬ 
dering,  and  make  an  unsightly  hole. 

* 

Eggs  a  la  Svenska  are  very  good,  and 
are  especially  recommended  for  a  per¬ 
son  of  delicate  digestion,  or  one  on  in¬ 
valid  diet.  Toast  thin  slices  of  bread, 
and  butter  them.  Separate  an  egg,  the 
white  from  the  yolk,  add  a  few  grains 
of  salt  to  the  white,  and  whip  stiff. 
Pour  this  over  a  slice  of  toast;  make  a 
hollow  in  the  center  and  put  in  the 
yolk.  Prepare  as  many  eggs  as  are 
needed,  each  on  its  separate  slice  of 
toast;  put  in  oven  long  enough  for 
yolk  to  heat  through  and  white  to 
brown  slightly.  Serve  on  a  hot  platter, 
with  cress  or  other  green  garnish. 

* 

Large  crocheted  buttons  are  a  fa¬ 
vored  trimming,  and  are  often  used  on 
dresses,  as  well  as  coats,  but  they  are 
quite  expensive.  A  girl  who  is  handy 
with  the  crochet  hook  can  make  this 
covering  for  large  buttons  quite  easily. 
Make  a  little  round  mat  of  single 
crochet  stitch  the  size  required,  work¬ 
ing  in  heavy  knitting  silk,  apd  leave 
a  thread  long  enough  to  sew  it  over  the 
mold.  It  is  often  possible  to  buy 
knitting  silk  to  match  an  odd  shade 
when  made  buttons  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  right  color.  On  a  coat 
the  crocheted  buttons  are  better  for 
trimming  than  for  actual  fastening,  for 
the  covering  wears  through  quickly  with 
the  rubbing  of  the  buttonhole. 

* 

When  a  busy  woman  finds  herself 
with  a  short  stretch  of  leisure,  which 
fatigue  of  mind  or  body  prevents  her 
from  enjoying  in  an  ordinary  form  of 
relaxation,  there  are  two  diversions  that 
may  be  recommended,  one  for  the  body, 
the  other  for  the  mind.  If  she  has  been 
bending  over  the  sewing  machine,  keep¬ 
ing  slippery  'seams  in  place,  or  patting 
down  refractory  ruffles,  let  her  go  to 
an  open  window  where  she  can  com¬ 
mand  a  pleasant  prospect  (and  there  is 
always  something  cheerful  to  look  at, 
if  nothing  more  than  a  row  of  buxom 
cabbages),  and  there  try  some  deep¬ 
breathing  exercises  for  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  one  may  be 
rested  by  flooding  the  cramped  lungs 
with  oxygen,  and  straightening  up  the 
tired  back.  There  are  women  who 
never  give  their  contracted  lungs  a 
thorough  housecleaning  from  one  year’s 
end  to  another,  content  with  cramped 
breathing  and  all  its  sluggish  accom¬ 
paniments,  like  shutting  up  the  best 
rooms  to  live  in  a  dingy  kitchen.  Then, 
for  mental  relaxation,  unless  you  are 


THE  RURAE 

counted  among  the  fortunate  people 
who  always  have  some  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  reading  matter  at  hand,  try  the 
encyclopaedia.  That’s  only  for  refer¬ 
ence,  you  say?  But  where  else  can 
you  find  all  the  elements  of  a  liberal 
education  packed  away  in  small  com¬ 
pass?  Dr.  Eliot’s  five-foot  library  may 
give  you  a  liberal  education  in  a  liter¬ 
ary  sense,  but  after  reading  the  wise 
man’s  selection,  just  think  of  all  the 
things  you  wouldn’t  know.  The  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  may  give  but  a  few  inches 
to  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  or  to  Leif 
Ericson,  or  to  the  Sudan  Expedition,  or 
to  photography  in  colors,  or  sub-marine 
navigation,  but  those  few  lines  have 
really  taught  you  something,  lifted  your 
thoughts  from  the  commonplace  round 
of  everyday  life,  and  unless  you  are 
entirely  uninterested,  have  prepared 
your  mind  for  further  knowledge. 
Without  possessing  Mr.  Gradgrind’s  in¬ 
satiable  thirst  for  facts  only,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
even  where  it  does  not  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  encyclopaedia,  is  a  help 
and  a  pleasure,  and  it  paves  the  way 
for  wider  culture  when  opportunity 
offers. 


NEW*YORKER 

Then  salt  as  for  the  table.  Do  not  add 
anything  else.  Pack  in  the  bucket  and 
cover  with  the  water  they  were  cooked 
in.  Put  the  lids  on  tightly,  after  first 
driving  a  nail  through  the  center  from 
the  under  side,  and  seal.  When  the 
beans  are  nearly  cool  and  all  steam  has 
escaped  at  the  nail  hole,  put  a  drop  of 


The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health 
has  ordered  the  removal  of  the  common 
drinking  cup  from  passenger  trains  in 
that  State.  This  followed  cases  of  in¬ 
fectious  diseases,  which  were  traced  to 
the  railroad  cup.  The  Board  of  Rail¬ 
road  Commissioners,  however,  declared 
that  the  removal  of  the  cup  would  be 
an  impairment  of  the  service,  so  the 
question  went  to  the  State  Attorney 
General.  He  very  sensibly  decides  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  and 
that  if  the  cup  is  a  carrier  of  infec¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  abolished,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  right.  It  is  easy  to  provide  an 
individual  cup,  best  of  all  the  paper 
cups  that  are  destroyed  after  one  using. 
We  have  often  been  revolted  by  the 
sight  of  some  palpably  diseased  per¬ 
son  drinking  from  the  public  cup,  to  be 
followed,  perhaps,  by  a  delicate  child. 
We  still  meet  with  misguided  persons 
who  seem  to  think  that  insistence  upon 
an  individual  drinking  vessel  or  towel 
is  a  'sign  of  finicky  super-sensitiveness, 
but  science  shows  us  that  such  refine¬ 
ments  are  good  hygiene,  as  well  as 
good  breeding. 

Canning  String  Beans. 


6396  Naval  Blouse,  32  to  40  bust. 

sealing  wax  over  this  also,  and  set  away 
in  a  cool,  dark  place  where  any  kind 
of  fruit  is  kept.  On  opening  all  that  is 
needed  is  the  addition  of  some  nice 
meat  fryings  and  a  little  heating.  If 
kept  until  beans  were  again  in  season, 
one  who  didn’t  know  they  were  canned 
would  never  guess  they  had  not  been 
picked  from  the  bushes  just  before.” 

String  beans  are  also  dried  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Remove  the  strings  and  break 
into  inch  pieces;  put  in  a  kettle  of  cold 
water  and  bring  to  scalding  heat.  Skim 
out,  spread  on  plates,  and  dry  in  the 
oven  or  out  of  doors  until  all  moisture 
is  removed.  Put  away  in  bags.  When 
needed  soak  over  night  in  cold  water, 
then  drain  and  boil. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  naval  blouse,  which  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  model;  is  made  with  front  and  back. 
There  is  a  short  opening  at  the  front, 


Will  you  inform  me  the  best  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  string  beans  for  Winter  use? 

MRS.  E.  j.  a. 

Cut  the  string  beans  in  lengths  as 
for  cooking,  boil  for  10  minutes  in  a 
kettle,  then  while  hot  fill  into  cans, 
stand  in  a  large  kettle  of  water,  as  for 
other  canning,  and  boil  for  two  hours. 
Add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  fill  the  jar 
to  overflowing  with  .boiling  water,  screw 
up,  and  put  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
Another  recipe,  sent  us  by  one  of  our 
readers,  is  as  follows :  Wash  and  break 
each  pod  into  two  or  three  pieces,  put 
on  the  stove  in  a  saucepan  of  cold  salt 
water,  and  when  it  just  commences  to 
bubble  (don’t  let  it  boil)  drain  the 
beans  out  and  put  in  cans  that  lu5ve 
been  washed  and  scalded.  Have  ready 
another  can  of  boiling  salt  water  and 
fill  the  cans  with  it  nearly  to  the  brim, 
leaving  just  room  enough  to  add  one 
tablespoon  fu]  of  hot  vinegar;  screw 
on  the  caps  and  set  away.  When 
wanted  for  use  pour  off  the  brine  and 
put  in  a  saucepan  of  fresh  water,  with 
a  pinch  of  soda  added;  let  come  to  a 
boil,  and  immediately  pour  off  the 
watei  ,  then  cook  as  you  would  fresh 
beans. 

The  following  recipe  for  canning 
green  beans  was  given  us  last  year  as 
entirely  satisfactory; 

‘Can  in  half  gallon  or  gallon  buckets 
such  as  syrup  comes  in.  I  save  mine 
for  this  purpose.  Prepare  your  beans 
as  for  a  meal  and  boil  until  done. 


6395  House  Gown,  34  to  44  bust, 
which  is  closed  by  means  of  lacings 
beneath  the  tie  and  the  big  sailor  collar 
finishes  the  neck.  The  patch  pocket  is 
arranged  over  the  left  of  the  front  and 
there  are  short  sleeves  that  are  with¬ 
out  fullness  at  their  upper  edges  but' 
which  are  gathered  at  the  lower  and 


August  21, 

finished  with  straight  cuffs.  They  can 
be  made  either  with  or  without  open¬ 
ings.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  3)4  i'ards 
27,  2)4  yards  32  or  44  inches  wide,  with 
V2  yard  27  inches  wide  for  collar  and 
cuffs.  The  pattern  6396  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  32,  34,  36.  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cenfs. 

The  dainty  housegown  shown  is  one 
of  the  models  offered  ready-made  as  a 
“porch”  or  “piazza”  gown.  It  will  be 
found  pretty  and  comfortable  for  hot 
weather.  The  gown  consists  of  the 
blouse  portion  and  the  skirt.  The  fronts 
of  the  blouse  are  laid  in  two  tucks  at 
each  shoulder,  which  provide  becoming 
fullness  and  the  skirt  is  cut  in  four 
gores.  They  are  gathered  and  joined 
one  to  the  other  by  means  of  a  belt 
and  the  closing  is  made  at  the  front. 
The  skirt  can  be  cut  either  in  round  or 
in  walking  length.  The  sleeves  are  of 
moderate  fullness,  gathered  into  straight 
cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  8%  yards  24,  7/ 
yards  32  or  4)4  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  2)4  yards  of  banding.  The  pattern 
6395  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inch  bust  measure;  price  lo 
cents.  * 


Fruit  Butters. 

Fruit  butters  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
busy  housewife,  as  they  require  less 
care  than  some  of  the  other  “spreads” 
and  are  well  liked,  especially  by  chil¬ 
dren.  Some  object  to  putting  them 
through  a  sieve  or  colander,  but  really 
this  is  a  short  process  compared  with 
the  tedious  paring,  stoning  and  watch¬ 
ing  of  other  sweet  preparations  made 
of  fruit.  It  is  easy  to  wash  and  cut  up 
the  fruit,  boil  till  tender,  put  through 
the  colander  and  then  slowly  cook- 
down  to  the  right  consistency,  and  then 
the  housekeeper  has  a  preserve  smooth, 
rich  and  free  from  seeds.  Then,  too, 
the  small,  inferior  fruit,  not  decayed 
or  underripe,  but  ill  shaped  and  un¬ 
sightly,  may  all  be  utilized,  that  could 
not  be  canned  to  advantage. 

Grape  Butter.— Wash  the  grapes  well, 
drain  and  cook  without  water  until 
soft.  This  may  be  done  in  a  jar  on 
the  back  of  the  stove.  Rub  through 
colander  to  remove  seeds,  return  to 
fire  and  slowly  boil  or  simmer  down. 
\\  hen  partly  cooked  add  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  and  cook  until  thick 
enough.  Put  up  in  small  jars  and 
cover  with  paraffin. 

Peach  Butter. — Cut  the  peaches  in 
halves  after  washing  or  rubbing  with  a 
dry  cloth,  simmer  in  as  little  water  as 
will  keep  them  from  scorching  until 
soft.  Run  through  colander  and  add 
two-thirds  as  much  white  sugar  (gran¬ 
ulated)  and  cook  till  thick  enough. 

Pear  Butter.— Proceed  as  above,  but 
when  the  pulp  is  put  back  on  stove  add 
one  lemon  to  each  quart  to  relieve  the 
insipid  flavor.  Grate  the  yellow  off  the 
lemon  into  the  pear  and  squeeze  out 
the  juice.  Use  about  half  as  much 
sugar  as  pulp,  though  constant  tasting 
to  suit  individual  tastes  should  regulate 
the  quantity  of  sugar  in  all  fruit  but¬ 
ters. 

Plum  Butter. — Proceed  as  for  grape 
butter  and  use  an  equal  amount  of  sugar 
to  the  amount  of  plum.  Cook  very 
slowly  on  the  back  of  the  stove  until 
thick  and  rich.  Many  object  to  plum 
butter  on  account  of  its  being  rather 
strong,  but  to  remedy  that  one-third 
apple  sauce  which  has  been  put  through 
the  sieve  may  be  added  to  two-thirds 
plum,  thus  making  the  plums  go  farther 
and  also  getting  rid  of  that  sharp 
taste. 

Pumpkin  Butter. — Prepare  the  pump¬ 
kin  as  for  pies  and  simmer  till  tender. 
Put  through  the  sieve  and  cook  with 
one-half  as  much  sugar  until  thick 
and  golden.  Add  cloves,  allspice,  nut¬ 
meg  and  cinnamon  to  taste  half  an 
hour  before  removing  from  fire.  By 
cooking  on  the  back  of  the  stove  or  in 
the  oven  very  slowly,  the  fine  yellow 
color  will  be  kept.  Hilda  Richmond. 
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Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letter. 

The  movements  of  t-he  Country  Life 
Commission  and  their  investigations 
had  a  peculiar  charm  for  me,  and  were 
followed  with  great  interest.  Some 
people  didn't  like  the  plan  at  all,  and 
said  it  was  making  us  out  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  looking  after  our  own  af¬ 
fairs,  but  the  result  shows  that  some  of 
us  needed  looking  after  as  regards 
social  and  sanitary  conditions.  But  the 
work  of  improvement  is  with  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  families  themselves,  for 
no  commission  can  wave  a  fairy  wand 
and  say,  “Be  thou  so  and  so,”  with  the 
expectation  of  being  obeyed.  The  chief 
point  seems  to  be  concentration,  work¬ 
ing  together  in  unity,  combining  weak 
churches,  isolated  schools  and  social 
life,  so  as  to  improve  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  farmer.  The  advent  of 
traveling  libraries  was  found  to  have 
accomplished  much  good  for  the  intel¬ 
lectual  uplift  of  many  communities 
hungering  for  books,  and  the  rural  tele¬ 
phone  is  a  boon  in  many  isolated  places. 
But  with  it  all  there  is  something  peo- 
p'e  resent  in  this  prying  into  our  af¬ 
fairs,  even  with  the  very  best  inten¬ 
tions.  I  was  talking  to  Aunt  Mandy 
Willis  the  other  day  and  she  said: 

“What  do  you  think  of  these  men 
poking  into  our  affairs,  as  if  we  were 
paupers  and  they  were  the  ‘board  ?  We 
don’t  want  this  kmd  of  interference  in 
our  country.” 

“Don’t  talk  nonsense,  Aunt  Mandv. 

I  said,  “it  was  a  good  idea  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  to  open  our  eyes  to  our 
deficiencies,  and  I  do  believe  it  will  do 
good  if  it  is  only  in  showing  people 
that  there  are  better  ways  of  living 
than  the  old  rut  of  their  forefathers.  I 
do  hope  it  will  stimulate  us  toward  bet¬ 
ter  roads,  for  they  are  a  disgrace  to 
any  civilized  community  about  here. 
The  men  work  at  them  a  good  deal, 
hut  in  a  slipshod  way  that  leaves  too 
much  to  the  weather  and  the  traffic. 
Holes  form  that  get  filled  with  water, 
that  is  often  allowed  to  stand  there 
from  one  storm  to  the  next.  Then  a 
lot  of  stones  are  dumped  into  the  ruts 
and  that’s  the  way  it  goes  on  year  after 
year.  It’s  public  business,  Aunt  Mandy, 
and  we  ought  to  learn  that  good  roads 
add  value  to  the  farms  as  well  as  com¬ 
fort  to  the  traveler.” 

But  she  bobbed  her  head,  and  looked 
at  me  with  disapproval.  “What  a 
tongue  you  are  getting,  Charity,^  she 
admonished,  and  then  added,  “W  hy 
don’t  you  get  rid  of  that  cold  sore  on 
your  lip?”  I  told  her  it  was  what  was 
left  of  a  very  bad  cold,  and  that  we  had 
all  suffered  more  or  less.  She  recom¬ 
mended  an  application  of  baking  soda, 
applying  as  much  as  would  stick.  Tt 
soon  turns  to  a  little  scab  and  can  be 
healed  by  vaseline.  Spirits  of  camphor 
will  reduce  a  cold  sore  if.  applied  at 
once,  hut  the  baking  soda  is  a  simple 
remedy  always  at  hand,  and  if  treated 
before  the  skin  breaks  it  can  be  cured 
in  a  day. 

We  had  a  peculiar  little  experience 
the  other  day  that  might  have  been  a 
had  accident,  and  may  be  a  warning  to 
others.  “Theo”  had  a  bad  cold  on  her 
lungs  and  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and 
olive  oil  was  put  upon  a  bit  of  flannel 
and  placed  on  her  chest.  The  bottle, 
half  full  of  clear  turpentine,  was  left 
on  a  high  shelf,  near  the  kitchen  stove, 
and  one  day  when  we  were  busy  iron¬ 
ing  and  baking  there  came  a  sudden  ex- 
p’osion,  and  turpentine  and  broken 
glass  was  sprinkled  everywhere.  For¬ 
tunately,  “Theo”  had  just  left  the 
kitchen  with  her  mother,  and  I  was  in 
the  pantry  when  it  happened,  but  it 
proved  to  us  that  there  was  danger  in 
leaving  turpentine  in  an  overheated 
room.  I  lost  two  pieplant  tarts  that 
were  on  the  stove  shelf,  for  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  broken  glass  were  so  bad  in 
them  that  we  did  not  venture  to  give 
them  to  the  pigs  and  poultry.  Last 
Spring  T  tried  when  stewing  pieplant 
to  cook  it  in  the  oven  instead  of  stew- 
ng.  With  a  little  sugar  and  water  in 
the  pan,  it  seems  to  have  a  finer  flavor, 
and  a  beautiful  color. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


have  the  same  feeling  did  they  but  al¬ 
low  themselves  to  admit  it.  With  some 
it  has  really  prejudiced  them  against  the 
guest  in  any  guise.  Now  here  it  is  in 
plain  words :  They  too  often  do  not 
inform  us  of  their  intended  visit.  They 
think  “She  lives  on  a  big  farm,  raises 
plenty  to  eat,  why  bother  to  write  and 
ask  if  it  suits?  She  may  think  we 
want  her  to  go  to  a  lot  of  trouble.” 
That  has  been  my  experience  all  of  my 
married  life,  with  guests,  Winter  and 
Summer,  from  city  or  from  country. 
And  I  rebel,  not  against  their  coming, 
but  against  their  manner  of  coming. 

It  is  late  in  the  Summer  now,  but  I 
know  of  six  persons  who  will  visit  me 
before  the  first  of  October,  but  I  do 
not  know  when,  in  what  numbers,  nor 
for  what  time.  My  guest  chamber  has 
had  a  chance  to  make  me  several  dol¬ 
lars,  had  I  known  positively  at  what 
times  it  could  be  spared.  I  have  had 
guests  arrive  for  a  stay  when  1  had  all 
my  plans  made  for  a  little  flit  myself. 

I  have  had  children  sent  to  me  toy  a  rel¬ 
ative  for  several  weeks’  stay.  Now,  I 
did  not*  mind  doing  for  them;  they 
were  really  not  a  bother,  although  I 
had  a  large  home  family,  no  help  and 
another  guest,  and  had  to  wash  and 
iron  for  those  children.  Afterwards  I 
learned  that  the  parents  were  having  a 
delightful  trip  in  the  West,  while  their 
children  were  in  the  country,  and  I  had 
once  heard  the  mother  say  that  they 
could  afford  to  take  that  trip  if  it  were 
not  for  boarding  the  children  away 
during  their  absence. 

Now,  if  I  had  been  consulted  about 
the  time  of  their  stay,  I  would  have 
picked  out  a  time  when  my  other  friend 
was  not  visiting  me,  and  while  I  did 
not  have  two  extra  harvesters  to  cook 
for.  Once  when  T  was  not  well  and 
without  help,  I  could' not  keep  up  with 
my  work,  nor  cook  for  the  usual  day 
men.  But  when  my  accumulated  tasks 
seemed  hopeless  to  overcome,  the  mail 
brought  word  that  in  30  minutes  some 
relatives,  a  family  of  five,  would  arrive 
for  a  four  days’  stay.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  for  my  husband  to  stop 
his  work  and  “fall  to.”  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  them,  and  had  always 
wanted  them  to  visit  me,  but  how 
much  more  thoughtful  it  would  have 
been  if  they  had  written  to  ask  if  their 
coming  at  that  time  suited  me. 

When  my  baby  was  six  weeks  old 
she  was  ill,"  and  I  was  not  far  from  it. 
In  the  midst  of  it,  my  young  helper 
heard  of  a  nice  place  in  the  town  that 
she  could  secure,  if  she  went  at  once. 
She  went.  I  attended  to  the  little  one 
and  did  the  best  I  could  with  my  work. 
The  tears  were  never  far  away.  In  the 
succeeding  two  weeks  I  entertained  10 
persons,  some  for  one  or  two  days, 
one  boy  for  the  whole  time ;  and  not 
one  party  wrote  that  they  were  coming, 
nor  told  me  how  long  they  intended  to 
stay.  It  was  just  “jolly”  to  “run  in” 
on  us,  and  they  felt  they  must  "stop 
off”  and  see  that  baby. 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  delight 
in  visitors,  and  my  reason  for  wanting 
to  know  when  they  wi.l  arrive  is  not 
that  I  may  fuss  and  flurry  all  over  the 
house,  but  that  I  may  arrange  my  work, 
differently,  if  need  be,  that  I  may  be 
at  home,  or  may  have  a  chance  to  ask 
them  to  postpone  their  visit  a  little 
while,  if  there  be  sickness  in  the  house. 
The  family  circle  is  very  precious  and 
I  love  my  friends  too  well  to  upset 
their  plans  in  too  sudden  a  way,  or  to 
add  to  their  work  at  any  time  when 
it  would  not  please  them.  If  any  one 
of  you  think  to  make  anyone  a  visit, 
just  be  courteous  enough  and  wise 
enough  to  write  and  ask  if  it  suits  the 
mistress  and  master  of  the  house.  They 
always  esteem  that  kind  of  a  guest  very 
highly. _ L-  s- 


“Let  me  explain,”  she  said,  with  a 
laugh.  “When  I  was  named  Aunt 
Laura  gave  me  five  dollars,  and  mother 
put  it  in  the  savings  bank  for  me. 
After  that  mamma  gave  me  the  same 
amount  each  birthday,  and  it  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  same  manner.  Do  you 
realize  that  in  21  years  it  has  amounted 
to  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars? 

I  can  tell  you  it  has  helped  us  out  quite 
wonderfully,  for  Jack  needs  every  dol¬ 
lar  he  has  for  his  business  just  now. 
Of  course,  you  know  money  has  never 
been  really  plentiful  with  us,  and  some¬ 
times  my  five  dollars  meant  fewer  toys 
or  a  simpler  hat,  but  I  am  so  glad 
mother  had  the  good  sense  to  persist! 
She  is  doing  the  same  for  my  little 
sister,  and  I  am  interested  in  watching 
what  it  is  going  to  do  for  her.  Of 
course,  we  always  had  some  toys  for 
Christmas,  but  we  were  never  over¬ 
loaded  with  them,  and  we  cultivated 
much  ingenuity  in  making  games  and 
toys  for  ourselves.  The  desire  to  make 
my  birthday  money  possible  one  year 
when  father  had  had  hard  luck  led  me 
to  experiment  at  ‘making  over’  some 
things  I  had,  and  I  am  now  capable 
of  doing  all  my  sewing,  which  is  quite 
an  economy 

“The  cousin  who  has  always  been  my 
dearest  friend  was  showered  with  gifts 
of  toys  and  finery  from  a  child,  but 
she  is"  now  making  herself  and  her  hus¬ 
band  miserable  because  she  fancies  I 
have  more  than  she  for  the  new  home. 
She  forgets  mother’s  contriving  and  my 
self-denial,  for  I  naturally  wanted  just 
as  long  a  feather  for  my  hat  and  just 
as  gay  a  ribbon  as  she  had.  until 
mother  patiently  convinced  me  of  their 
uniniportance.  I  see  now  that  I  am 
much  ahead  of  her,  for  not  only  have 
I  the  money  that  might  have  been  spent 
uselessly,  but  I  have  a  contentment  that 
is  worth  even  more  to  me. 

“Aunt  Laura  believes  with  mamma 
that  part  of  a  child’s  gifts  should  be  of 
lasting  value,  but  she  has  always  given 
some'  article,  in  preference  to  money, 
thinking  it  would  give  more  pleasure 
Nettie  now  has  a  collection  of  odd 
pieces  of  silver,  china  and  furniture 
that  have  cost  more  and  are  not  as  de¬ 
sirable  as  if  bought  at  one  time  and 
with  some  idea  of  unity,  and  she  has 
wholly  lost  the  interest  on  her  money. 
I  think  mother’s  way  best,  after  all,  and 
T  wish  more  mothers  would  try  this 
plan.  I  am  sure  the  money  could  be 
saved  far  easier  than  they  thuik.” 

AI.TCE  M.  ASHTDM. 


Sour  Milk  Griddle  Cakes— Mix  and 
sift  two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sifted 
flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  add  to  them  two 
cupfuls  of  sour  milk  and  one  egg  well 
beaten.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  greased, 
hot  griddle.  When  puffed  full  of  bub¬ 
bles  and  cooked  on  edges,  turn  and 
cook  the  other  side.  Serve  with  but¬ 
ter  and  maple  syrup.  Sweet  milk  may 
be  substituted,  in  which  case  use  two 
level  teaspoon  fills  of  baking  powder  to 
mix  with  the  flour  and  omit  the  soda. 

Hominy  Cakes. — Fresh  boiled  hominy, 
or  that  which  has  been  set  aside  cold 
may  be  used.  If  the  latter,  break  it  into 
grains  as  lightly  as  possible  with  a  fork 
and  heat  it  in  an  inside  steaming  pail, 
as  first  cooked,  only  not  putting  water 
on  it.  For  a  pint,  or  a  little  less,  take 
two  eggs  and  one  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter.  Stir  the  yolks  in  the.  hominy  (when 
cooled  slightly),  fold  in  the  beaten 
whites  and  drop  in  spoonfuls  on  tin 
plates  well  buttered.  Add  one  saltspoon 
of  salt  if  the  hominy  is  not  well  salted. 
Very  light  and  delicious. 


The  Rights  of  a  Hostess. 

In  one  way.  Summer  is  the  time  we 
would  rather  our  guests  would  come. 
We  would  have  more  time  to  do  for 
them  and  to  be  with  them  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  our  guests,  especially  those 
from  the  city,  are  apt  to  pity  us  in 
the  Winter  time.  “It  is  so  hard,  and  so 
lonely.”  and  I  am  one  of  those  farmer's 
wives  who  do  not  want  to  be  pitied. 
Then,  in  the  Summer  we  can  supply 
our  table  so  much  easier  and  better, 
and  so  the  favor  goes  to  the  Summer 
guect.  We  do  want  them,  and  delight 
in  doing  for  them  and  give  them  of  the 
cheer  of  our  home.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  a  plaint  to  make  on  this  very  sub¬ 
ject.  I  am  sure  that  many  other  women 


The  Birthday  Gift. 

There  was  mutual  satisfaction  when 
my  cousin  brought  his  inexperienced 
little  bride  to  live  in  the  house  next  our 
own ;  we  were  already  very  fond  of 
each  other.  I  rendered  all  the  outside 
help  I  could,  but  was  not  to  see  the  lit¬ 
tle  home-nest  until  in  its  completeness. 

“There  isn’t  much  to  see,”  she  said, 
half  apologetically,  when  I  made  my 
first  call,  “for  you  know  we  must  begin 
very  carefully.  But  you  cannot  realize 
what  a  help  my  birthday  money  has 
been!”  And  she  began  indicating  the 
articles  that  had  been  made  possible 
through  its  possession. 

“I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand,” 
I  interrupted  in  amazement,  after  she 
had  mentioned  things  that  must  have 
amounted  to  one  hundred  dollars,  at 
least,  “what  your  birthday  money  is; 
who  gave  it  to  you?” 

“My  mother,”  she  said.  I  must  have 
looked  my  astonishment,  for  her  peo¬ 
ple  were  certainly  not  in  a  financial  po¬ 
sition  to  give  one  hundred-dollar  birth 
day  gifts  to  their  daughter. 
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Serviceable  Dresses 

Wliv  not  get  cotton 
dress  goods  that  you  can 
be  sure  will  wear  well  ? 

Simpson-EiMystoiie 

Silver  Grey  Prints 

are  calicoes  of  good  old- 
fashioned  quality  that 
have  stood  the  test  for 
over  sixty -five  years. 
Their  beautiful  new  de¬ 
signs  are  printed  with 
absolutely  fast  color  on 
well-woven  cloth  of  en¬ 
during  service. 

II  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpsen- 
Eddvstone  Prints  write  us  his  name. 
We' 11  help  him  supply  you. 

I  The  Eddystone  Mfg. Co. .Philadelphia  | 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson.  Sr. 


PUY  IN  NEW  YORK 

And  Save  25  to  40*. 

Freight  and  express  charges  paid  to  your  door 

You’ll  never  know  the  full  purchasing  power 
of  your  money  until  you  buy  your  goods  from 
us  No  matter  where  you  live,  we  guarantee  to 
save  you  25  to  40  per  cent.  We  save  you  that  in 
price  We  save  you  more  than  that  m  the  last- 
mg  satisfaction  of  the  goods  we  sell  you.  And 
you  have  bigger  assortments  to  select  trom, ana 
better  goods  than  yon  can  find  elsewhere. 

GET  OUR  FREE  1309  CATALOG 
and  read  our  Great  Free  Delivery  Oft’er 

If  yon  have  not 
your  copy  ot'  our 
new,  big  700-page 
1909  catalog,  send 
for  it  now.  Ev¬ 
ery  page  ot'  this 
mammoth,  mon¬ 
ey-saving  book 
is  packed  and 
crammed  with 
bargains  that 
will  astonish 
you.  75,000  reli¬ 
able  articles  for 
home,  shop  and 
farm,  fully  de¬ 
scribed  and  illus¬ 
trated  down  to 
the  smallost  de¬ 
tail.  All  the  latest 
styles  and  makes 
in  Watches,  Jewelry, Clocks, SiIverware,Knives, 
Razors, Seeds,  Paints.  Baby  Carriages,  h  i  eezers. 
Sewing  Machines,  Electrical  Supplies,  Tool 
Cabinets,  Stoves.  Ranges  Boots,  Shoes,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Sweaters,  Fishing  Tackle,  Skates,  Sleds, 
Ice  Tools,  House  Furnishings,  Fancy  Goods, 
Lamps,  Groceries,  Whips,  Carriages,  Wagons. 
Hardware,  Revolvers,  Rifles,  Shot Gtins.l raps, 
Shells,  Cartridges,  Farm  Tools,  Incubators, 
Brooders,  or  anything  you  can  think  ot  for 

U  Write  for  our  catalog  at  once.  You  need  it.  Every 
minute  you  delay  means  money  lost.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  we  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
Begin  to  save  now.  Address 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO 

19  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


MS 

D( 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


For  this 
Low 
Down 


Get  better  value.  Save  money 
Deal  with  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  ot  pur¬ 
chase, long  time  of  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  1075,  BA1NBR1DGE,  N.  Y. 


I  make  all  sorts 
ot  clear  glass  for 
all  sorts  of  uses; 
each  the  best 
glass  for  its  par¬ 
ticular  purpose. 

For  my  Pearl 
Glass  lamp- 
chimneys  —  that 
bear  my  name, 
Macbeth— I  make 
RcS-  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  the  best  glass 
ever  put  into  a  lamp-chifnney. 

These  chimneys  are  clear  as 
crystal,  and  they  won’t  break 
from  heat ;  proper  shapes  and 
lengths,  and  they  fit. 

I’ll  send  you,  free,  my  lamp-chimney  book,  to 
tell  you  the  right  chimney  for  any  burner.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


fifi 


55  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  tho  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  the  weevil,  bat  you  can  stop  their 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide 

EDWARD  K.  TAILOR,  Benn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity:  all  sizes:  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh* 
_  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Honarch Machinery  Co..  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  >  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
I* AY  A  CENT  If  yon  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days, 
nn  BinT  D 1 1 V  a  bicycle  or  a  pair 
UU  HU  I  DU  I  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  la  teat 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unhearii  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
fiUE  ft C LIT  is  all  it  will  cost  yon  to 
V  ll a.  Vbll  I  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  In¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIKES,  Coaster-Brakes,  Built- 
up-Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAO  CYCLE  GO.  DepLBSO,  CHICAGO 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

PLANS  FOR  A  MILK  ROOM. 

I  am  about  to  build  a  milk  house,  and 
wish  to  put  up  the  best  arranged  building 
for  the  purpose  I  can.  Ice  is  out  of  the 
question,  but  I  have  a  fine  spring  about  50 
feet  above  the  place.  c.  J.  a. 

Washington. 

e  here  in  the  Northeastern  States 
are  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  ice  in 
the  dairy  business  that  to  get  along 
where  it  is  out  of  the  question  seems 
a  rather  tough  proposition.  It  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  Summer  tem¬ 
perature  of  your  Spring.  Here  in  New 
\  ork  there  ;are  some  deep  springs, 
with  a  Summer  temperature  as  low  as 
48,  and  if  the  water  supply  is  only 
abundant,  one  can  get  on  very  nicely 
without  ice,  and  make  a  high-grade 
market  milk.  However,  if  the  spring 
is  warmer  than  55,  I  hardly  see  how  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  milk  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  stand  transporta¬ 
tion  and  keep  well.  The  critical  tem¬ 
perature  for  milk  lies  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  50  and  60  degrees.  Milk  bac¬ 
teria  grow  slowly  at  the  former  tem¬ 
perature,  but  pretty  rapidly  qt  60.  How¬ 
ever.  if  spring  water  without  ice  is  to 
be  the  cooling  medium,  we  must  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  it.  The  first 
essential  is  that  the  water  should  be 
brought  quickly  to  the  dairy  house  in 
deeply-laid  pipe,  so  that  it  does  not 
lose  its  precious  cold  by  exposure  to 
warm  air  or  soil.  Then  the  room 
should  be  insulated  so  that  it  does  not 
get  excessively  hot  at  midday  and  the 
cooling  room  and  the  washing  room  • 
should  be  separated  by  a  good  parti¬ 
tion.  The  spring  water  may  be  used 
for  cooling  the  milk  by  running  it 
through  a  cooler  and  aerator.  This  se-’ 
cures  almost  instant  cooling,  and  this 
is  advantageous,  but  the  present  drift 
in  milk-making  is  toward  straining  it 
directly  from  the  cow  into  cans  and 
then  setting  these  in  water,  with  occa¬ 
sional  stirring  if  the  cans  are  large. 
Bottling  it  directly  from  the  cow  is  the 
ideal.  Whatever  the  size  of  the  can, 
they  should  be  set  in  cement  pools 
with  water  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the 
milk,  and  with  the  spring  water  run¬ 
ning  into  one  end  of  the  pool  and  out 
of  the  other,  so  as  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation.  Investigations  seem 
to  show  that  for  the  first  two  or  three 
hours  after  milking,  bacterial  life  either 
increases  very  slowly  or  actually  de¬ 
creases,  and  it  is  during  this  period 
that  the  milk  should  be  cooled.  Milk- 
house  floors  and  the  lower  portions  of 
•he  side  walls  at  least  should  be  con¬ 
crete.  It  does  not  absorb  grease  and 
water,  and  is  better  in  every  way.  Boiling 
water  and  live  steam  are  well-nigh  in¬ 
dispensable,  and  can  best  be  secured  by 
a  small  steam  boiler.  If  a  separator  is 
used  this  will  also  furnish  power  for 
running  it.  jared  van  wagenen,  jr. 


THE  RURAI* 

smoothing  harrow,  and  in  the  Spring 
apply  a  mixture  of  100  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  300  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  just  as  growth 
starts,  and  thereafter  give  the  grass  an 
annual  dressing  of  bone  meal,  and  you 
will  keep  the  sod  improving.  I  have 
here  an  old  hillside  that  was  formerly 
nothing  but  sand,  on  which  there  is  now 
as  dense  a  sod  of  Blue  grass  as  ever 
grew  in  Kentucky,  and  it  is  perfectly 
possible  here  on  the  Eastern  Shore  to 
maintain  a  sod  if  it  is  annually  en¬ 
riched  with  bone  and  limed  about  once 
in  six  or  eight  years.  But'  you  cannot 
‘‘eat  your  cake  and  keep  it,  too,”  no 
matter  how  much  your  land  is  “im¬ 
proved”  beforehand.  But  if  your  sod 
is  too  thin  and  scanty  to  build  up  with¬ 
out  reseeding,  you  can  renew  it  this 
Fall  without  rye.  Break  the  land  well 
and  thoroughly  harrow  it  fine  and  then 
in  September  or  October  sow  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  seed.  I  have  found  that  it  is 
always  best  to  sow  a  mixture  of  grass 
seeds.  I  have  made  a  good  Blue  grass 
pasture  in  this  way.  Sow  10  pounds  of 
Orchard  grass,  five  pounds  of  Red-top 
and  10  pounds  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass 
seed  per  acre,  and  brush  it  in  lightly 
with  a  smoothing  Harrow.  The  Orchard 
grass  and  the  Red-top  start  at  once, 
while  the  Blue  grass  is  slower  and  ger¬ 
minates  week  after  week,  while  the 
tussocks  of  the  Orchard  grass  will  pro¬ 
tect  it  till  it  gets  started,  and  finally  the 
pasture  will  be  Blue  grass,  provided 
you  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  lime  it  occasionally.  But  you  must 
remember  that  constant  grazing  is  tak¬ 
ing  out  plant  food  from  the  soil,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  graze  young  stock  which 
are  making  their  bony  system,  for  these 
take  the  phosphorus  from  the  soil  fas¬ 
ter  than  grown  animals.  You  do  not 
want  Alfalfa  in  a  pasture  with  grass, 
not  only  because  it  will  not  do  well  with 
grass,  but  it  is  not  well  adapted  to 
grazing,  and  will  bloat  cattle  worse 
than  grass.  You  might  sow  some  White 
clover  seed  after  sowing  the  mixed 
grasses,  but  if  the  pasture  is  to  'be  used 
by  horses  1  would  leave  this  out,  since 
it  is  apt  to  slobber  them. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


NEW-YORKER 


Ouinn’s  Ointment 

does  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint,  spavin,  windpuff  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  S1.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  ft  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  Meadow  Brook,  84618,  whose  grandsire  was 
Lucies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
International  for  three  years.  These  bulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough’ to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  B.F.D.5,Xenia,Qhl0 

SPRING  HILL 

STOCK  FARM 

offers  for  sale  the  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn  bull 
Lovet  Ring  242270,  weight  2,100.  sired  by  imported 
1'irstin  the  Ring  162100,  and  out  of  an  imported 
dam.  He  is  the  sire  of  second  prize  junior  yearling 
heifer  at  Ohio  State  Fair, 1908.  Price,  F.O.B.,  $125. 

Poland  China  and  Duroe  Jersey  sale  at  farm, 
Oct.  30,  1909.  For  particulars,  address 
K.  It.  WEST  SON,  Hillsboro,  O. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
the  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam :  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test  330  lbs.  of  Butter  in  120  days. 

J^GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
*at  ln  329  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ten  Heifer  Cah’es.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  “Brightside," 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C  . 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C..  Courage  P.  S.  1S13  H.  C.. 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  H.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  BELTZHOOVER, 

Suunyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Ymi  Han’t  Affnrrl  A  Grade'  when  1  can  sen 

I  UU  Uull  I  MIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

I  rn  O  rVO-Corcbination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
JLIIulTo  sSle’  18  eows-  17  heifers,  12  bulls. 
JUHUU  IQ  S .  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


PERMANENT  PASTURE  FOR  MARYLAND. 

R.  It.,  Carmichael,  Md — For  standing 
pasture,  I  have  a  field  of  almost  four 
acres  which  is  now  in  Timothy  and  Blue 
grass  sod.  I  want  to  reset  this  in  grass 
for  permanent  pasture.  Would  you  advise 
Alfalfa  or  rye  with  a  mixture  of  smaller 
grass  seed  to  take  place  after  the  rye  is 
pastured  down?  This  field  is  a  medium 
clay  soil  well  improved? 

Ans. — If  the  Blue  grass  sod  is  good 
I  would  not  break  it  at'  all.  Timothy, 
of  course,  is  a  temporary  grass  in  a 
pasture,  especially  in  your  soil,  as  from 
its  shallow-rooting  character  it  is  soon 
destroyed  by  cattle.  But  if  you  have 
Blue  grass  started  on  the  land  I  wou’d 
rather  try  to  improve  the  sod  without 
breaking.  In  your  section  a  permanent 
pasture  is  apt  to  run  into  broom  sedge 
unless  well  cared  for.  Kentucky  Blue 
grass  is  better  adapted  to  a  limestone 
soil.  If  there  is  a  fair  sod  of  Blue 
grass  I  would  give  it  a  dressing  this 
Fall  of  slaked  lime  at  rate  of  20  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  well  brushed  in  with  a 


WEEDS  FOR  THE  SILO. 

I  inclose  two  weeds,  one  we  call  Ro¬ 
man  wormwood  and  the  other,  with 
a  red  root,  we  do  not  know  by  name. 
Both  of  these  we  have  in  our  silage 
cornfield,  mixed  in  the  rows  with  the 
corn.  Have  they  any  feeding  value,  and 
would  they  be  injurious  to  stock  (milch 
cows)  t  Should  they  be  cut  up  with 
the  corn,  as  they  probably  will  be,  the 
corn  being  cut  with  a  corn  harvester, 
and  put  into  a  silo?  If  they  are  not  in¬ 
jurious  to  stock  in  the  .silage  corn,  the 
question  comes  up,  there  being  a  good 
crop  of  corn,  as  well  as  of  these  weeds, 
if  it  is  not  cheaper  to  cut  up  both  corn 
and  weeds  with  the  harvester  for  the 
silo  than  it  would  be  to  hire  men  at 
$1.75  per  day  of  nine  hours  to  pull  the 
weeds  and  leave  them  on  the  ground 
to  rot?  I  desire  your  opinion  about  it. 
Cultivating  has  been  done  with  both 
walking  arid  sulky  cultivators,  but  the 
weeds  grew  in  the  drills  as  well  as  the 
corn,  and  nothing  but  human  hands 
will  remove  them.  Pigweeds  we  know 
have  a  feeding  value.  *but  the  weeds  in 
question  we  are  doubtful  about. 

Northboro,  Mass.  l.  a.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  weeds  were  the  common 
ragweed  and  red-root  pigweed,  Amar- 
antus  retroflexus.  We  know  that  both 
these  weeds  have  considerable  feeding 
value.  Sheep  appear  to  be  fond  of  the 
ragweed  and  cattle  and  hogs  eat  the 
pigweed  quite  freely.  The  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station  has  analyzed  these 
weeds — tlffey  show  a  high  feeding  value 
as  compared  with  our  cultivated  forage 
plants.  As  for  making  silage  out  of 
them,  we  shall  have  to  ask  our  readers 
for  experience.  While  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  hurt  the  stock  we 
should  hesitate  to  let  them  go  to  seed. 

I  he  field  and  farm  and  the  entire  neigh- 
hood  would  be  seeded,  and  the  cost  of 
cleaning  the  farm  up  later  will  be  far 
greater  than  that  of  cutting  out  the 
weeds  now. 


BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  ami  individ- 
uality .  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN 

bull  calf  fob  sale 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A  R.  O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  horn  April 
8th,  1909:  Dam,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  98905,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  aud  will  be  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  lie  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  $65 

Two  years  old,  royally  bred,  fine  individual,  attrac¬ 
tively  marked.  Above  is  not  half  his  value. 

We  also  offer  fashionably  bred  cows  and  Jan. 
heifer  calves  at  low  prices.  Write  wants. 

R1VENBUR0H  BROS.,  Hlllhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

ICfILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
Of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


August  21, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  youlll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 

A  New  Food  For 
Horses  and  Cattle 

HEALTH  MOLASSES 

Xot  a  prepared  food,  but  straight  molasses  made  from 
sugar  cane.  Mix  it  with  the  regular  rations  and  see  the 
wonderful  improvement.  Cattle  give  more  milk 
less  expense.  Horses  thrive  on  it.  §8.00  per  barrel 
containing  about  60  gallons;  over  600  pounds.  5  gallon 
cans,  $1.25  per  cau  for  trial  purposes. 

PHILADELPHIA  HORSE  &  CATTLE  MOLASSES  CO 
144  South  Water  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


COOPER’S 
POWDER  DIP 

Used  Annually  on  250,000,000  Sheep 


For  65  years  the  world’s  standard  Dip 
One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice  and  nits 
Increases  quantity  and  quality  of  wool. 
Improves  appearance  and  condition  of 
flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send 
SI. 75  for  S2.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

Schieffelin&  Co.,  170  Williams  St.,  New  York 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIC 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
lUth.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
Un<*.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Herkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Codd. 

Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


Reg,_P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
—  ,  -  Flips,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

puces  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown.Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd.  J 

J.  P.  O’HAKA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


T  ARGF.  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGH WOOO-Short. 

o  .  FoajJ  -Mature  animals  weigh  from  700  to  900  lbs. 

Special  oflering  NOW  of  young  pigs,  pairs  and  trios,  no  akin, 
Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the  litter  this  spring.  Write  for 
booklet.  H.  C.  Sc  H.  B.  HAltPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  AVILLOUGH  J5  Y  FARM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES. 

Pigs  of  April  farrow,  both  sexes,  all  pedigreed,  at 
attractive  prices.  Also,  Registered  Rambouillet 
Rams,  yearlings,  large  and  neavy  shearing. 
Address  JOHN  MacNAUGHTON,  Caledonia,  N.Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES.?£,V”,|" 

istered  Bull.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 

Young  Boars  and  Sow  Pigs  for  sale,  from  3  to  6 
months  old.  Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two 
breeds  sold  for  breeding  purposes.  All  other  ani¬ 
mals  are  slaughtered.  Also  some  fine  Yorkshire 
Roars  ready  for  service.  Prices  reasonable.  Our 
motto  is  to  please  our  customer  at  any  cost. 

HEART’S  delight  farm, 

Lhazy,  Clinton  County,  .  New  York. 

nnpnp?  THE  big  deep  fellows, 

■JVriWO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHiSNANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


SHRnPSH  RFS-TEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS.  EWES 
onnuronmcd  AND  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


We  have  just  received  our  second  importation  of 

Pure  Bred  Percheron  Mares 

and  they  are  the  finest  we  ever  owned.  Write  us 
a«d  Prices.  HIGHLAND  VIEW 
Si  OCR  FARM,  O.  N.  Wilson,  Proprietor,  Kit- 
tan  n in g.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Rambouillet  Rams  and  O.I.C. 
Swine.  C.  W.  Halliday,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Begiftlre°df  S h r o p sh i r es  Ewes  and  Rams 

Inquire  of  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEF-.S’WWA 

sale  that  were  sired  by  imported  registered  ram 
that  took  prize  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  year.  In¬ 
quiries  solicited;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
us  about  nursery  stock,  if  interested. 

W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON,  Box  15.  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


S 


END  US  YOUR  NAME  and  ADDRESS,  with  a  copy  of  the 

ration  you  are  now  feeding  your  cows,  and  after  examination  tve  will  tell  you 
absolutely  FREE  how  to  save  from  10#  to  20#  on  your  feeding  cost:  also  how  to 
increase  your  milk  output,.  Write  todnv 


Write  today. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N. 


Y. 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD  has  just  arrived  from  Belgium. 
France  and  Germany  with  over  one  hundred  head  of 
stallions  and  mares,  the  best  that  were  ever  brought  to 
this  country.  Everyone  in  America  knows  Col.  Crawford’s 
kind.  They  are  not  peaches  and  cream,  but  are  the  real 
horses.  My  next  great  auction  sale  of  stallions  and  mares 
will  be  the  fore  part  of  October.  Look  out  for  the  date. 
Come  and  bring  your  friends  who  are  interested  in  first- 
class  horses,  with  s’ou  to  this  sale.  This  will  be  the  chance 
of  your  life  to  get  a  number  one  good  one. 

Address  all  communications  to 

COL.  G.  AV .  CltAWFORII,  Proprietor, 

Sharon  A’aHey  Stock  Farm.  Newark,  Ohio. 

’Phones,  Bell  651  W— Citizens  266. 
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PASTURING  A  “CATCH  CROP.” 

In  accordance  with  advice  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  I  sowed  Crimson  clover  and  turnips 
in  my  corn  the  last  working.  What  do 
von  think  of  pasturing  it?  What  kind  of 
took  would  you  put  on  and  at  what  time? 
It  is  coming  up  nicely,  but  as  it  is  the 
first  ever  sown  in  this  vicinity  I  do  not 
know  how  it  will  do.  As  our  land  is 
rough  and  stumpy  we  lay  our  corn  by  about 
the  middle  of  July.  This  may  be  too  soon 
io  sow  Crimson  clover,  but  is  about  time 
turnip  generally  does  best.  T.  t.  h.  ' 

Spring  Dale,  W.  Va. 

You  are  right  in  sowing  the  clover 
and  turnips  at  the  last  working  of  the 
corn.  We  sow  later  because  we  work 
the  corn  later.  We  should  prefer  sheep 
to  eat  down  the  clover  and  turnips. 
Steers  or  dry  cattle  will  do,  but  the  tur¬ 
nips  will  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk. 
Sheep  will  gnaw  down  the  turnips  and 
leave  the  field  in  good  shape.  Turn 
them  in  when  the  crop  has  made  a  good 
growth — probably  with  you  about  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  _ _ 

PLAN  FOR  A  HENHOUSE. 

Will  you  give  me  plans  for  a  henhouse 
90x18  feet?  I  would  like  a  half  story 
or  feed  and  store  room.  My  idea  is  seven 
to  5 y2  feet  height;  90x18  divided  into 
yens  15x18,  having  alley-way  three  feet. 
Would  it  be  practical,  or  would  I  lose  a 
lot  of  floor  space  which  would  be  valuable 
io  the  hens?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
White  Wyandot tes  as  broilers?  Would  you 
dvise  me  to  set  the  incubator  in  July  for 
Fall  broilers?  F.  w.  s. 

Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  house  be 
nade  without  an  alley-way,  thus  cutting 
down  the  width  from  18  feet  to  15  feet, 
t  is  questionable  if  an  alley-way  saves 
much  time  in  caring  for  the  fowls,  while 
it  is  expensive  to  build,  takes  up  valu¬ 
able  space,  and  gives  a  chance  for 
drafts.  I  would  not  advise  putting  the 


food  and  then  will  need  no  condition 
powders.  As  a  tonic  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  powdered 
nux  vomica  and  ground  gentian  root  and 
fenugreek  may  be  used,  the  dose  for  an 
adult  horse  being  a  tablespoonful  mixed  in 
the  feed  night  and  morning  for  two  weeks. 
Omit  the  iron  for  a  mare  in  foal. 

Stricture  in  Gullet. 

What  ails  my  mare?  She  choked  on 
dry  fodder,  and  since  then  a  lump  has 
formed  in  her  throat.  At  times  it  seems 
diflieult  for  her  to  swallow  dry  feed. 

New  Jersey.  j.  e.  h. 

A  stricture  may  have  formed  in  the 
gullet  (oesophagus)  as  a  result  of  injury 
from  the  choke,  or  there  may  be  a  tumor 
obstructing  the  passage.  Possibly  an  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  necessary.  Try  effects  of  a 
blister  applied  to  the  enlarged  part  after 
removal  of  the  hair.  Cerate  of  cantha- 
rides  should  prove  suitable.  Rub  it  in  for 
15  minutes,  a  little  at  a  time,  then  leave 
a  smear  of  it  over  the  blistered  surface. 
Tie  mare  tip  so  that  she  cannot  lie  down  or 
rub  the  part  while  the  blister  is  acting. 
Wash  the  blister  off  in  three  days:  then 
apply  a  little  lard  daily.  If  she  is  not  in 
foal  give  her  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash 
in  water  for  four  consecutive  days  a  week 
until  the  enlargement  subsides  or  it  is  seen 
that  treatment  does  not  avail.  a.  s.  a. 

Navel  and  Joint  Disease. 

I  have  two  calves  which  when  about 
three  weeks  old,  became  lame  in  the  knee 
joints  of  the  hind  legs,  and  soon  afterward 
all  four  legs  became  affected  in  the  same 
manner.  The  joints  were  much  enlarged 
and  they  could  hardly  get  up  when  down. 
The  calves  were  running  with  their  mothers 
in  pasture'.  The  sire  of  these  calves  is  a 
purebred  Holstein,  dams  grade  cows.  I 
would  like  to  know  cause  and  remedy  for 
same.  r.  b. 

Maryland. 

The  joints  (hocks;  not  knees  of  hind 
legs)  are  enlarged  from  infection  of  the 
navel  at  birth.  This  disease  is  known  as 
“omphalo-phlebitis'’  when  confined  to  the 
navel  and  its  blood  vessels,  and  urachus 
and  pyrnmia  when  pus  absorption  has1 
taken  place  and  abscesses  appear  at  the 
navel  and  in  the  joints  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties.  In  subacute  cases  pus  may  not  form 
or  be  so  prevalent  as  to  necessitate  use 
of  the  knife.  The  infection  gradually  sub¬ 
sides.  but  the  joints  may  remain  enlarged 
and  soft  (bog  spavin  and  dropsical  stifle 
in  colts)  and  the  animal  fails  Io  thrive. 
Rickets,  in  severe  cases,  sometimes  causes 
similar  enlargement  of  the  joints,  but  as  a 
rule,  there  is  not  so  much  pain  in  this 
disease,  and  the  trouble  proves  chronic  or 
may  result  in  bowed  legs  or  actual  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  bones.  In  the  cases  in  ques¬ 
tion  we  would  rub  the  joints  with  Iodine 
ointment  three  times  a  week  and  give  the 
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DIAGRAM  OF  HENHOUSE.  Fig.  436. 


feed  room  oil  the  second  floor.  The 
necessity  of  climbing  stairs  at  every 
feeding,  in  case  the  feed-room  were  on 
the  second  floor,  would  be  very  objec¬ 
tionable.  Besides,  it  requires  less  ma¬ 
terial  to  add  a  section  15x15  feet  for  a 
leed-room  on  the  first  floor,  than  to 
build  a  two-story  section  18x15  feet 
(the  extra  three  feet  being  for  a  stair¬ 
way).  White  Wyandottes  make  excel¬ 
lent  broilers,  though  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  preferred  by  some.  They 
grow  fast  and  are  of  an  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  at  the  bro’ler  stage.  Yes,  plan  to 
hatch  the  chicks  from  eight  to  twelve 
weeks  before  marketing. 

C.  F.  BOEHLEU. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Thoroughpin. 

A  colt,  two  years  old.  now  in  pasture, 
lias  a  small  puffy  swelling  on  inside  of 
leg,  at  hock  joint.  I  noticed  it  first,  some 
months  ago,  since  which  time  it  has  grown 
a  little  smaller,  not  very  noticeable.  Do 
you  think  it  will  go  away,  be  absorbed,  or 
will  you  advise  the  treatment?  It  is  not 
the  joint,  but  in  that  thin  part  at 
the  back  where  you  can  pinch  it  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  t.  h. 

Virginia. 

It  is  a  thoroughpin  and  will  likely  prove 
permanent.  A  thoroughpin  is  a  distension 
of  the  synovial  or  bursal  sheath  of  the 
t«ndon  just  above  point  of  hock  joint. 
Moke  a  solution  of  two  drams  of  tannic 
cid  to  a  pint  of  water  and  bathe  the 
part  with  this  three  times  a  day. 

Horse  With  Lice. 

1.  IIow  can  I  rid  my  horse  of  lice?  2.  I 
would  like  a  remedy  for  piiiworms  and 
also  a  general  condition  powder  for  a  horse 
that  eats  well  but  stays  thin.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  eobmeal,  oats  and  rye  ground  and 
mixed  together.  E.  R.  H. 

Michigan. 

1.  A  kerse  will  soon  get  rid  of  lice  if 
turned  on  grass  and  kept  away  from  the 
infested  stable.  When  that  has  been  done 
cleanse  the  stable,  fumigate,  disinfect  and 
Whitewash  it,  and  afterward  keep  it  clean, 
light  and  perfectly  ventilated.  The 
horse  may  be  aided  in  getting  rid  of  his 
pests  by  clipping  him  and  washing  twice  a 
week  with  a!  1-50  solution  of  coal-tar  dip 
to  which  flowers  of  sulphur  have  been 
freely  added.  2.  For  pinworms  inject  into 
the  rectum  three  nights  a  week  a  half 
gallon  of  soapy  warm  water  containing  a 
cupful  of  tobacco  decoction  made  by  steep¬ 
ing  tobacco  stems  in  boiling  water.  Have 
uis  teeth  attended  to  and  then  feed  whole 
eats,  bran  and  hay.  Do  not  feed  ground 
,iood  to  a  horse.  He  should  chew  his 


calves  two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  daily 
of  a  mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of  tincture 
of  echinacea  and  water  to  make  half  a 
pint.  In  severe  cases  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  given  every  hour  to  a 
foal  or  calf  at  the  outset  of  the  attack 
when  it  is  likely  to  prove  most  effective. 
It  always  is  best  to  prevent  this  disease  by 
remembering  to  wet  the  navel  of 
every  new-born  animal  at  birth  with  a 
1-500  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
then  apply  the  solution  twice  a  day  until 
the  cord  dries  up,  drops  off  and  no  raw 
spot  can  be  seen.  By  doing  this  cases  of 
scours  will  also  be  greatly  lessened. 

Difficult  Breathing;  Tumors. 

1.  I  have  a  cow  about  five  years  old 
that  seems  to  have  some  difficulty  in  breath¬ 
ing.  When  a  calf  she  would  strangle  when 
drinking,  and  has  always  made  quite  a 
noise  breathing  in  the  Summer.  She  seems 
to  breathe  all  right  in  the  Winter,  but  as 
soon  as  warm  weather  comes  on,  she  begins 
that  loud  breathing,  and  the  hotter  the 
weather  the  worse  she  is.  She  has  always 
seemed  to  be  in  perfect  health,  is  in  good 
condition,  and  gives  a  good  mess  of  milk. 
She  never  has  any  cough.  Do  you  think 
it  could  be  tuberculosis?  If  so,  will  you 
tell  me  how  I  can  have  her  tested  and 
what  the  expense  will  be?  I  spoke  to  the 
only  veterinarian  anywhere  near  here  about 
it.  and  he  said  lx1  did  not  do  the  work,  be¬ 
cause  it  took  so  long  that  the  expense  was 
more  than  people  were  willing  to  pay.  2.  I 
also  have,  a  two-year-old  heifer  that  has 
several  bunches  on  the  outside  of  her  bind 
'eg,  just  above  the  gambrel  point.  There 
has  been  one  bunch  for  several  weeks,  and 
lately  some  smaller  ones  have  come  Inflow 
the  large  one.  There  seems  to  be  no  sure¬ 
ness.  The  first  looked  as  though  it  might 
have  been  caused  by  a  sting,  at  first,  but 
it  does  not  go  away  nor  diminish  any  in 
size,  fan  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  remove 
them?  A.  c.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  In  very  many  of  such  cases  the  cause 
is  tuberculosis  affecting  the  post-pharyn¬ 
geal  glands,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
her  tested  with  tuberculin.  The  veterin¬ 
arian.  if  not  too  far  away,  might  have  the 
cow  brought  to  his  own  stable  and  there 
test  her  after  she  has  settled  down  and 
become  accustomed  to  the  change  of  quar¬ 
ters.  In  this  way  the  expense  of  testing 
would  be  materially  reduced.  Otherwise 
have  her  tested  by  some  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate  or  student,  or  do  it  your¬ 
self,  under  the  directions  of  the  veterin¬ 
arian.  If  the  cow  is  tested  privately,  how¬ 
ever,  and  proves  to  have  the  disease,  that 
fact  will  have  to  be  reported  Io  the  State 
veterinarian,  and  we  suspect  that  no  com¬ 
pensation  would  be  allowed  by  the  State 
unless  the  test  is  officially  made.  It  there¬ 
fore  would  be  best,  to  have  her  tested  by 
a  graduate  veterinarian  or  deputy  State 
veterinarian.  If  not  tuberculosis  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  breathing  may  come  from  acti¬ 
nomycosis  (lumpy  jaw)  affecting  the  same 
glands,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  polypus 
in  the  nostril.  In  the  latter  conditions  an 
operation  might  succeed.  2.  The  tumors 
apparently  involve  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  may  be  metastatic,  cancerous  and  in¬ 
curable.  It  is  a  casx>  for  the  veterinarian 
to  examine,  and  treatment  will  not  be 
likely  to  avail.  a.  s.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y\  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  page  8. 


All  Say  Same 

Users  of  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators  know  Tubular 
superiority.  Read  what  they  say: 

Sloan,  la.,  May  24,  1909:— “Tried  seven 
makes  but,  after  trying  the  Tubular,  would 
throw  all  the  others  on  the  scrap  pile.” — 
St.  John  Backus. 

Royalton,  Minn.,  March  9, 1909: — “Tried 
five  different  kinds,  but  the  Tubular  was 
our  choice.”— Jos.  Walegorsky. 

Coggon,  la.,  July  5,  1909:— “Used  seven 
different  separators  but  find  Tubular  su- 
perior  to  all.” — Charles  Boone. 

Greencastle,  Pa.,  March  22,  1909:  — 
“Have  operated  six  ‘bucket  bowl’  separat¬ 
ors,  but  none  is  half  so  easy  or  ciean  a 
skimmer  as  TubuSar.”— M.  0.  Stains. 

Hartford,  Wash.,  Feb.  3,  1909: — “I  lost 
the  price  of  a  Tubular  in  a  year  by  using 
a  ‘bucket  bowl’.”— A  Schroeder. 

Tubulars  are  made  in  the  world’s 
greatest  separator  factory.  Branch 
factories  in  Canada  and  Germany. 
Sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all,  others 
combined.  Write  for  Catalog  153. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 
Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Winnipeg,  Can.  Portland,  Ore. 


.no  Galloway 

“BATH  IN  OSL”  ‘ 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  "Hath  of  Oil,’* 
like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 


90  Days’ 

Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $1 10  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer — 
easiest  run — easiest  cleaned -10-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

663  Galloway  8ta.,  Waterloo,  Is« 
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MINERAL. 
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NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklot. 


THE 


Gasoline 

I  Engines  4  to  20  H.  PIT*" 

'fodder  cutters,  corn  shelters,  wood 
saws,  etc.  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

MESSINCER  MFC.  CO.,  Bo*  3  .  Tatamy,  Pa. 


Steel  Horse  Collars 

Are  Humane 

No  hames  to  buy  or  bother  with; 
adjustable  in  size  ;  wear  forever. 
Endorsed  by  Veterinaries.  Over 
30,000  in  use.  Cheapest  and  best. 
Ask  your  dealer  and  take  no  other. 
Write  for  our  Free  Catalog.  Sales¬ 
men  wanted ;  exclusive  territory. 

Johnston-Slocum  Co.,  200  State  St.,  Caro,  Mich. 


B  Y 

MAIL 


HARNESS 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
the  dealers'  profits.  All  our  harness  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  “F’  and  pricelist.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  booklet. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  <S  l.nke  St.,  Owctro,  Tioga  Co.,  S.  Y : 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 


Why  buy  an  inferior 

STANCHION 

When  you  can  vet  the 

IVIcGUSRE 

For  sale  by  the  Merrill  Co., 
Toledo.O.  ;  Philadelphia  Far¬ 
mer's  Supply  (fo.l’hila., Fa. ; 
Joseph  Breek  <V  Sons.  Boston, 
Mass. ;  ami  I,.  A.  Green  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial, 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Hoi  GO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

lleuve.  Cough  and 
•jii  Distemper  Cure. 

“  $1.00  per  can  nt  dealers, 

or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet, 
Horse  Troubles. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio. 


CREEK  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unaoproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  .  'terature. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

322-324  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


^Young’s  Fever  & 


* 

■  'i 


Cough  Remedy 


Indicated  in  cases  affected  with 

Cough.  Cold,  lM.leinper.  Influenza, 
I’iuk  Eye,  Strangles,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  Catarrhal  Fever.  Heaves, 
Thick  Wind,  Kouring,  Wheeze,  Gleet,  1  ml plent 
Glanders,  I  nil  a  mutation  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  arid  leaves  no  bad  after¬ 
effects.  Will  benetlt  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
ami  brood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  tuid  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  has  thick 
wind,  nuts  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Book  10-D  free.  Price  $l,  4  oz. 
bottle;  $2, 12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DOSS 

■  with  BLOWERond  Traveled 
■»  FEED  TABLE 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Made 
in  sizes< 
to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  59  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 
THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield.  Ohio 

We  aba  make  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


The  31 
Year  Old 


SUCCESS  SPREADER 


Roller 

Bearing 


Free  From  Cog  Gears — Direct  Chain  Drive — Light  Draft — Choice  of  Every¬ 
body  Who  Really  Knows  Manure  Spreaders. 

Why  experiment!  The  Success  is  In  use  at  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  U.  S.  Experimental 
Farms.  It  makes  you  sure  of  right  work  and  right  working.  Farts  simple— everything  direct-free 
from  breakage — long  lived.  A  generation  of  experience  In  it — it  has  been  the  leader  from  the  urst* 
Distinguished  features  made  exclusive  through  patents. 

Equipped  With  Either  Steel 
or  Wooden  Wheels 


sp-  -  — 'C9A! 


SexKo.23 


Ill 


Write 
For 
FREE 
Catalog 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO„  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


These  Roller  Bearings  are  as 
Good  As  a  Horse 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

What  do  you  think  of  Turquoise  Copper 
Co.,  202  liegeman  Building,  New  York 
City?  Mines  located  in  Mexico.  Would  it 
he  a  safe  investment?  They  are  offering 
shares  at  25  cents  each.  Please  do  not 
delay  to  answer  as  I  want  to  know  at 
once.  c.  m.  h. 

New  York. 

People  of  small  means  have  lost 
enough  money  by  investment  in  Mexi¬ 
can  mines  to  buy  up  the  whole  coun¬ 
try'.  We  do  not  consider  this  any  safer 
than  the  rest  of  them,  and  our  advice 
is  to  leave  them  all  alone.  Invest  your 
money  where  you  can  exercise  some 
judgment  in  the  placing  of  it,  and  keep 
some  supervision  over  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
new  everbearing  strawberry  that  is  ad¬ 
vertised  by  some  of  Ihe  seed  houses?  They 
claim  they  will  fruil  lho  first  Summer 
from  seed,  and  fruit  from  July  fill  late  in 
October.  I  send  you  a  page  from  catalogue 
of  F.  B.  Mills,  Rosehill.  X.  Y„  I  planted 
some  of  the  seeds  in  the  Spring  of  1008, 
and  they  have  not  bloomed  yet.  j.  p.  l. 
Nebraska. 

This  is  the  old  Alpine  strawberry, 
which  I  he  R.  N.-Y.  exposed  40  years 
ago,  and  has  frequently  repeated  the 
information  since.  When  all  the  farm 
papers  of  any,,  account  were  carrying 
the  advertisement  of  it  last  Winter,  we 
told  our  readers  what  a  fake  it  is.  The 
only  value  we  ever  discovered  in  it  is 
an  alluring  bait  for  suckers. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Centralia  Mining  Co.?  Is  it  a  safe  thing 
to  go  into?  You  may  have  told  all  about 
it  before,  but  I  never  expected  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  any  mining  business,  so  did 
not  pay  any  attention.  j.  e.  d- 

New  York. 

We  hope  that  our  people  will  soon 
get  out  of  the  way  of  even  consider¬ 
ing  mining  schemes.  None  of  these 
things  is  safe  to  go  into.  It  probably 
costs  75  cents  to  get  every  dollar  that  is 
put  into  such  stocks.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  on  an  average  it  costs 
more.  So  you  see  at  best  only  25  cents 
of  your  dollar  could  go  into  the  mining 
business.  The  rule  is  that  little  if  any 
is  used  to  develop  the  mines ;  and  in 
any  event  the  investor  gets  nothing. 

A  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Cole  at  118  Commerce 
street,  Boston,  owes  me  $5.55  for  two 
barrels  of  apples  that  I  shipped  him  three 
years  ago.  All  I  am  able  to  get  is  prom¬ 
ises.  lie  sent  me  a  card  one  time  saying 
that  he  was  killed  in  the  earthquake  at 
California  two  years  ago,  and  signed 
“.Tack.”  If  you  can  collect  this  you  will 
greatly  oblige  a  subscriber.  s.  a.  w. 
Maine. 

Some  time  ago  we  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  collection  for  a  subscriber  from 
Mr.  Cole.  He  admitted  then  that  he  had 
no  capital,  but  asserted  his  honesty  and 
wanted  to  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
which,  of  course,  we  refused  to  let  him 
do.  He  pays  no  attention  to  our  de¬ 
mands  for  this  shipment,  and,  as  he  has 
no  financial  standing,  nothing  can  be 
done  unless  he  voluntarily  pays  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  this  he  shows  no  disposition 
to  do. 

Ilolffrich  &  Schrocdr-r.  79  Commerce 
street,  Newark.  N.  J..  have  been  asking 
me  for  two  years  to  give  them  a  trial.  I 
sent  them  a  box  of  asparagus,  but  got  no 
returns.  I  wrote  them  seven  times,  but 
no  remittance  has  been  received. 

New  Jersey.  t.  l.  o’b. 

Last  Spring  we  had  a  complaint  from 
a  Delaware  farmer,  who  sent  them  a 
shipment  and  received  a  check  in  re¬ 
turn  with  request  for  further  shipments. 
Another  shipment  was  made,  but  the 
check  went  to  protest,  and  the  second 
shipment  has  never  been  paid  for.  They 
made  us  excuses  about  the  protested 
check;  but  we  wrote  them  plainly  that 
excuses  would  not  do.  We  sent  them 
the  account  of  another  case  where  the 
principal  had  just  been  sent  to  State’s 
prison  for  similar  offenses,  and  gave 
them  three  days  to  redeem  the  check. 
W'e  got  a  postal  money  order  for  the 
amount  within  the  time  allowed,  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  a  remittance 
for  the  second  shipment.  Our  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  firm  has  no  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  are  practically  out  of  business, 
but  shipments  continue  to  come  to  them. 

Do  you  kuow  of  the  Lake  Erie  Seed 
Go.,  and  what  kind  of  a  company  is  it? 
Are  they  a  reliable  company?  Do  you 
know  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  firm?  Are 
they  an  incorporated  company.  c.  m.  r. 
Pennsylvania. 

Yes;  we  know  them.  We  have  told 
all  about  them  a  dozen  times.  It  is  a 
remnant  of  the  old  American  Farm  Co., 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  Arizona  for  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  or  was  it  two  billions?  They  were 
to  have  storehouses  all  over  the  country, 
and  buy  anything  the  farmer  had  to 
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sell  at  high  prices,  and  se’l  him  every¬ 
thing  he  wanted  to  buy  at  low  prices. 
They  organized  many  branches,  col¬ 
lected  as  high  as  $15,000  to  $20,000  in 
some  locations,  and  put  up  a  little  store¬ 
house  in  some  places,  costing  $1,000  to 
$1,500.  The  officers  and  promoters  were 
indicted  in  some  of  the  Western  States. 
They  were  driven  out  of  Ohio,  and  con¬ 
victed  of  fraud  in  Pennsylvania.  Then 
it  went  broke.  The  moving  spirits  were 
one  Woodruff  and  one  Spaulding, 
who  took  up  this  new  title  after  the 
failure.  We  do  not  think  it  is  incor¬ 
porated,  but  no  matter ;  you  want  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it  in  any  event.  The 
American  Farm  Co.  and  Woodruff  at 
one  time  sued  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  $103,- 
000  on  alleged  libel  charges.  The  paper 
had  shown  up  their  scheme,  and  farm¬ 
ers  who  had  signed  the  application  for 
stock  cancelled  the  orders  as  a  result 
of  the  exposures.  The  suits  were  finally 
withdrawn. 

I  enrolled  in  the  International  Rail¬ 
way  Correspondence  Institute,  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  Ind.,  for  a  full  course  of  instructions 
on  street  car  running,  and  passed  their  ex¬ 
amination,  but  could  not  pass'  the  rail¬ 
road's  examination.  It  was  understood 
with  the  school  that  if  I  could  not  pass 
with  any  railroad  my  money  would  be  re¬ 
funded.  Price  was  $20 :  I  paid  half, 
other  half  came  due  when  I  got  a  position. 
Is  there  any  law  to  make  them  refund 
my  money?  I  wrote  1o  some  of  their 
graduates  and  received  no  reply.  The 
railroad  company  I  went  to  said  their 
men  were  not  worth  the  room  they  took 
up  on  the  cars.  n.  w.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  young  man  will  have  to  charge 
his  investment  to  experience.  You 
must  get  out  of  the  way  of  attaching 
any  importance  to  guarantees,  unless 
you  positively .  know  the  house  to  be 
responsible.  'The  biggest  .dead  beats 
give  the  strongest  guarantees,  but  guar¬ 
antees  are  no  good  unless  the  men  who 
make  them  are  responsible,  and  they 
are  not  always  of  much  value  even 
then.  This  concern  plainly  guaranteec 
that  this  man  would  be  able  to  pass 
any  railway  examination  or  return  his 
money.  He  could  not  pass  the  exam 
ination  and  they  refuse  to  return  the 
money.  We  did  not  expect  them  to  do 
so.  They  start  out  with  a  fake  propo¬ 
sition,  and  they  do  not  propose  to  sur 
render  any  of  the  booty. 


I  wish  you  could  find  out  what  there  is 
to  the  Reynolds  Alaska  Development  Co. 
A  man  and  wife  came  and  boarded  at  my 
place  two  years  ago.  He  sold  stock  in 
above  company,  claiming  or  guaranteeing 
to  pay  six  per  cent  on  par  value  of  stock 
which  was  $100  per  share,  but  price  was 
then  $3  per  share,  which  I  and  others  here 
paid,  buying  100  shares.  They  claimed  the 
company  paid  cash  for  everything,  and  did 
not  owe  a  dollar;  they  were  working  the 
mines,  and  could  see  no  reason  why  the 
company  in  a  short  time  would  not  pay 
20  per  cent  on  par  value  on  stock.  When 
I  received  my  stock  I  saw  on  the  margin 
that  six  per  cent  would  be  paid  when 
earnings  would  warrant  it ;  then  the  com¬ 
mon  shares  received  a  certain  per  cent;  af 
ter  that  a  like  division  on  all  shares'.  The 
next  I  heard  from  them  they  were  heavily 
in  debt,  and  trying  to  get  us  to  take  $100 
gold  bonds  for  80  and  25  shares  of  stock 
as  a  bonus.  The  next  they  bad  gone  into 
the  hands  of  receiver.  The  receiver  was 
discharged,  and  enough  subscribed  nearly 
to  clear  them,  but  they  lacked  a  certain 
sum  needed  to  clear  them  and  to  work  the 
mines  to  a  profitable  basis.  Can  we  col¬ 
lect  from  said  company  the  amount  in¬ 
vested  with  interest  as  guaranteed  by  this 
man?  I  wrote  this  man  about  it  and  told 
him  I  wanted  my  interest  as  guaranteed 
and  would  hold  him  for  it.  He  writes  me 
that  he  is  paying  interest  on  money  bor¬ 
rowed  to  buy  stock,  and  has  all  he  can 
carry,  and  that  if  I  would  look  at  stock 
certificate  I  would  see  it  was  as  above 
stated.  Can  I  hold  the  company  for  my 
money  as  it  was  obtained  by  false  repre¬ 
sentations?  I  would  like  to  bear  what  you 
thought  of  them.  There  appears  to  be  lots 
of  people  all  over  this  and  other  countries 
in  it.  if  their  figures  don’t  lie.  But  most 
all  appear  to  have  got  their  shares  at  par 
value.  I  and  the  others  around  here  have 
been  put  to  a  great  inconvenience,  and 
one  has  offered  one  of  the  others  bis  stock 
for  half.  g.  G.  t. 

New  York. 

You  get  this  whole  storv  in  the  above 
very  intelligent  letter.  The  men  who 
worked  this  scheme  understand  the 
faker's  game  all  right.  Just  think  of  the 
boldness  of  it.  They  first  lie  to  you, 
beat  you  clean  out  of  your  money,  and 
then  come  back  with  another  proposi¬ 
tion  to  get'  more,  and  this  is  the  rule 
the  fakers  go  on  every  time.  When 
they  find  a  fertile  field,  they  simply 
work  it  as  long  as  it  will  produce.  The 
money  for  the  stock  probably  all  went 
into  the  promoters’  pockets ;  and  any 
money  they  get  for  stock  will  probably 
go  the  same  way.  No;  you  cannot  hope 
to  get  your  money  back.  Even  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  it  would  cost  you  more 
than  you  have  invested.  Of  course,  they 
got  the  money  under  false  pretenses. 
They  usually  do;  but -it  would  be  an  ex¬ 
pensive  thing  to  prove,  and  if  you  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  your  proof,  you  would  then 
probably  find  that  neither  the  agent  nor 
the  company  have  anything  to  levy  on. 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  either  the 
stock  or  the  bonds  are  worth  to-day  the 
blank  paper  on  which  they  are  written. 

J-  J-  d. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On.  ✓ 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulai-s. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ElilE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston, 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


IT  MAKES  A . 

Bale  that 

EVERY  HAY 
BUYER 

Wants 


THE  “NEW  WAY”  PRESS 

is  a  horizontal  press.  It  bales  l%to2%  tons  per  hour. 
Feed  hole  46x50  inches — easy  to  feed;  no  tramping, 
fork  only  used.  Revolutionizes  the  loose  baling  system. 
Makes  the  very  desirable  eastern  market  baie.  Beat, 
all  Box  and  Upright  Presses  by  doing  100  per  cent 
more  work.  Stands  at  work  just  as  you  see  itin  the  cut. 
Very  portable.  Adapted  to  bank  barn  work.  We  also 
make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses.  Write  for  catalog. 

SANDWICH  IYIFG,  CO.,  157  MAIN  ST.,% SANDWICH,  ILL. 


HENDRICKS  HAY  PRESSES 

You  have  seen  them  advertised  for 
years.  It’s  the  same  reliable,  reason- 
able-priced  press  that 
it  always  has  been. 
We  have  a  new  free 
catalogue  and  your 
name  on  a  postal 
mailed  to  us  will 
bring  it  to  you. 
Hfndrieba  Ilay  Press  Co. 
Cornell  9t.,  Kingston, NjY. 

YOU  NEED  GOOD  BALE  TIES 


to  make  nice  baled  hay.  Prompt  shipment  of  best 
quality  at  very  low  prices  guaranteed.  Hay  Hooks, 
Wire  Ropes,  Scales,  Pliers,  and  Hay  Press  Extras 
on  hand  ready  to  ship  at  once.  1  Yrite  for  prices. 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  WEEDSPORX,  N.  V. 


No  Barn  Is  Complete  Without  a 

Porter  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 


Greatest  capacity,  easiest 
to  operate  and  strongest 
of  litter  carriers.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller  bearing 
and  are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round  a 
curve  with  perfect  ease. 
Runs  on  our  celebrated 
"Columbian'’  track, 
which  can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sustain 
any  reasonable  weight. 
The  hopper  is  held 
automatically  at  any 
height  and  can  be 
tripped  at  will  of  op¬ 
erator.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  eatalog  of 
carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 


J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


Don't  Sell  that  Hard 
Milking  Cow 

Send  $1  for  Dr.  David  Roberts’ 
Hard  Milking  Outfit,  and  the 
Practical  Dairyman  for  one  Year. 

Or 

Send  $1  for  John  Michel’s  book  on 
Dairy  Farming,  and  the  Practical 
Dairyman  for  one  year. 

The  Practical  Dairyman  makes  a 

Specialty  of  Breeding  and  Feeding, 
and  of  descriptions  of  Herds  and 
Dairies  of  successful  men. 

PRACTICAL  DAIRYMAN 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 


August  21, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  pagc*8. 


Lay  Your  Shingle,  Slate,  Clapboards  and 
Veranda  Floors  with 

Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaran¬ 
teed)  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

The  heads  won't  rust  off.  Just  as  good  as  old- 
fashioned  wrought  cut  nails.  Will  withstand  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  the  free  acid  present  in  the 
sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  prices 
and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fitting's  Co.,  Branford,  Conn. 


MONT BOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Are  no  experiment.  Made  since  1889  and  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  users.  Durable,  Fireproof,  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Catalog.  Montross  M.  S.  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J» 


BIG  WIRE  FENCE 


—There’s 
strength 
and  stay¬ 
ing  qualities  in  Empire  all  No.  9  Big  Wire  Fence. 
The  fence  of  substance.  Solid  wire  without  im¬ 
purities  to  start  rust  and  heavily  galvanized.  Sold 
direct  from  factory.  Write  to 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan 


ONE  MILLION  IN  USE 

pETAVAl; 


Separators 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


165  BROAOWAY, 
NEW  YORK 


42  E.  MADISON  ST.' 
CHICAGO. 


rn  ■  HI  and  FERTILIZER 

GRAIN  DRILL 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  combines 
lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily  "  “ 


Fully 


regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  GOLD 
MEDAL 
St.  Louis 
World’s 
Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  TOO  lbs. 

Agents  W anted. 

W rite  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DR0MG0LD  CO.. 

Mfrs.,  Y  ork,  Pa.  niI)K  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


of  exceptional 
vigor  and  quality 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  vi„ 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  M&K.V. 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclaih 
Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  153. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y’.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Trios, 
$5.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  15,  $5  for  100.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility, 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  It.  1. 
Reds.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 
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BAKRED  HOCK  HENS,  cheap.  Bred-to- 
lny  strain.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


S.S.Hamburgs  and  S.  Seabright 

B^a.iNrTAJVEis 

Chas.  Stewart  Davison,  60  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  &  ™kwe 

PEKIN  DUCKS  ducklings,8  we  Te 

forced  to  offer  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  bargains 
in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  season.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  in  large 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
;  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 

SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed: 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days’ 
trial.  B.  F.  JOHNSON.  Assumption,  Illinois. 


ROWN  FENCE, 


Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 

Practically  indestructible.  Stock 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

‘‘Little  Giant'’  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  Sr*‘af  l 
i  wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  llax,  barley,  kaflir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  I 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling”  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sizes— for  3,  O  ana  | 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  irower  , 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  for  FREE-  catalogue. 

HEEIiNEIt  Ss  SONS,  22  Broad  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagan. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  »«.  QuIacy.lU. 


FDR  ^fil  F~50  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets. 

rUll  OHLt  Wyckoff  Strain.  Hatched  May  5th. 
85c  each  until  Sept.  1st,  or  $40  for  the  lot.  Address 
B.  B.  CHASE.  Wyoming,  Del. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-300  yearling  hens 
for  sale.  Large,  vigorous  birds  ;  heavy  laying 
strain.  A.  K.  McGraw,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 


IOO  S‘  C-  BROWN  LEGHORN  1  YEAR 
v  HENS— Vigorous,  handsome  and  great  egg 
layers.  75c.  each.  G.  A.  SABINE.  Robinson.  Md. 


FDR  <vAI  F~500  PURE  BRED  S-  c-  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

lUn  OMLL  Hens,  Yearlings.  They  are  good 
size  and  a  most  excellent  laying  strain.  Address 
G.  MONROE  WOOD,  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co..  N.  Y. 


1  information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Fa 


strong.Chicken  tight.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  Free. We  pay  fri. 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
August  13.  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
:i  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
sb  nv  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
m  ns  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington..  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail’’  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
f i  :  i t s  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  iner- 
i  bunts  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
veil  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
er  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.26 

© 

27 

.29© 

.33 

i  iood  to  <  'hoice . 

.24 

@ 

.25 

27@ 

.29 

bower  Grades  . 

.20 

® 

.23 

24® 

.25 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.24 

@ 

.25 

.26® 

.28 

Common  toGjod.... 

.20 

® 

.22 

.23® 

.25 

Factory. . . 

.16 

® 

.19 

.20® 

.22 

Packing  8toclc . 

.16 

@ 

.18 

MILK 


New  Fork  Exchange  price  $1.51  per 
•fU-quart  can.  netting  2%  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.07@ 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.13 

@ 

.14 

•16@ 

.18 

Common  to  Good.... 

.10 

® 

.12 

•15@ 

.16 

Skims . 

.05 

@ 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

30 

© 

.32 

.32© 

.38 

White,  good  to  choice. 

.25 

® 

.29 

.27® 

.31 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 

.29 

@ 

.30 

.30® 

.33 

Common  to  Good.... 

.18 

@ 

.20 

,20@ 

.22 

DltlED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.09 

© 

w0  H 

.15 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.05 

® 

.08 

.08® 

.12 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

® 

.05 

Cherries . 

® 

.14 

lb. 

.20® 

.25 

Raspberries . 

.21 

® 

.22 

lb. 

.24® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

@ 

.13 

FRESH  FRUITS 


A pples.  Duchess,  bbl . . 

2.50 

<" 

::.50 

Nyack  Pippin . 

2.00 

3.00 

Sweet  Bough . 

1.75 

© 

2.50 

Red  Astracban . 

2.00 

© 

3.00 

riravenstein . 

2.00 

@ 

2.50 

Common . 

LOO 

(d 

1.75 

Average,  basket . 

.50 

® 

1.56 

Pears.  Le  Conte,  bbl. . 

2,00 

® 

4.00 

Kietfer . 

2.00 

® 

2.75 

® 

4.50 

Bartlett,  basket . 

1.00 

@ 

1.75 

‘  lapp’s  Favorite, bbl. 

4  00 

© 

5.00 

Common . 

2.00 

© 

2.50 

Raspberries.  Red.  pt.. 

.07 

@ 

.10 

Clack  Caps,  pt . 

.05 

(5* 

.07 

Currants,  qt . 

.10 

© 

.13 

Blackberries . 

.08 

© 

.12 

Huckleberries . 

.05 

© 

.10 

i  lums.  8  lb.  bkt . 

.10 

.15 

Crapes,  N.  C.,  carrier.. 

1.25 

® 

1.75 

Del.  &Md . 

.50 

@ 

LOO 

Peaches.  Ga.,  crate _ 

1.00 

© 

1.75 

W.  Va.,  crate . 

1.25 

2.00 

W.  Va.,  bkt . 

.75 

© 

LUO 

Del.  and  Md.,  bkt _ 

.60 

© 

1.25 

Jersey,  bkt . 

.50 

® 

1 .25 

■  itermelons,  car . 

100.00@250.00 

Muskraelons,  crate.... 

.25 

© 

2.00 

VEGETA BLKS 

Potatoes, 


Southern,  bbl . 

LOO 

©  1.75 

Jersey.  Del.  and  Md. 

1.50 

(a)  1 .85 

Long  Island . 

1.75 

@  2.15 

tibage,  100 . 

2.00 

©  3.00 

1  .  ulifiowers,  bbl . 

2.50 

(a)  ti.OO 

■  irn,  Jersey.  100 . 

.50 

©  1.25 

ueumbersi  bu . 

.50 

©  .75 

Lettuce,  bbl . 

@  .50 

each 

'■’’as.  H  bbl.  bkt . 

.50 

®  .75 

“eppers,  Jersey,  bbl... 

.50 

©  1.0(1 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches. 

LOO 

©  1.25 

Radishes,  100  bunches, 

.50 

®  .75 

bch. 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.25 

@  .50 

plnaeh,  bbl . 

turnips. 

.50 

@  1.25 

White,  bbl . 

Tomatoes, 

1.00 

®  1.25 

Del.  and  Md.,  box... 

.25 

&  .50 

Jersey . 

©  1.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

chickens,  lb . 

.15 

©  18 

cowls . 

Roosters . 

.  .15 

Cd  .Iri 
.10 

Ducks . 

.  .13 

.14 

Geese . . 

.  .10 

@  .11 

,03@  ,Oo 


.03 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  frozen,  best. 

.22 

® 

.23 

.24® 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

® 

.20 

23® 

.24 

Common  Run . 

.12 

(« 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  pair . 

.40 

© 

.50 

Br<d  lers,31o.  to  pr..  lb. 

.20 

© 

.22 

.18 

Fowls . 

.12 

® 

.17 

.15® 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.16 

® 

.17 

•18@ 

.20 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

®  . 

3.50 

LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

4.50 

6.75 

Bulls . 

© 

3.90 

Cows . 

<d 

3.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

6.00 

ra 

8.00 

Culls . . 

® 

5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

© 

5.00 

Lambs . 

5.00 

© 

8.00 

Hogs..  . 

8.00 

<d 

8.40 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North'n 

Duluth,  bu . 

1.34 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.10 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.70 

© 

.78 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.50 

(d 

.55 

Rye . 

© 

.75 

Barley,  feeding . 

.53 

® 

.55 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1 .00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 19.00  ©20.00 

No.  2 . 17.U0  ©IS.U0 

No.  3 . 15.00  ©16.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.U0  ©>16.00 

Clover . 12.00  ©14.00 

Wild  Hay . 10.00  ©12.00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00  ©17.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00  ©10.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 26©  .27j£ 

Fair  to  Good .  .25©  .25^ 

Eggs,  B'ancy . 29©  .30 

Good  to  Choice . 25©  .28 

Lower  Grades . 16©  20 

Peaches,  crate . 2.00©  4.00 

Apples,  bbl .  3.00©  6.00 

Huckleberries . 10®  .15 

Muskmelons,  crate . 35®  2.00 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 26©  .28 

Lower  Grades . 23@  .25 

Eggs . 20©  .25 


CONNECTICUT  POULTRY  BREEDERS 
MEET. 

The  most  enthusiastic  and  most  largely 
attended  poultry  meeting  ever  held  in  Con¬ 
necticut  was  held  at  Storrs  College  July 
27  and  28.  The  college  furnished  rooms 
free  and  charged  25  cents  for  meals.  Ap¬ 
plications  for  rooms  came  from  six  States. 
The  president  and  officers  of  Storrs  Col¬ 
lege  virtually  turned  the  whole  institution 
over  to  the'  Connecticut  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  two-day  meeting.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Brigham,  now  of  South  Dakota,  the  man 
Mho  started  the  first  course  of  instruction 
in  poultry  keeping  ever  given  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  at  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Mas  the  first  speaker,  and  gave  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  address. 
We  were  expecting  Brother  Iagouri,  a 
Trappist  monk  from  Quebec,  to  follow  Dr. 
Brigham,  and  were  greatly  disappointed  on 
receipt  of  a  telegram  that  he  was  too  ill 
to  come.  Brother  Ligouri  is  reported  to 
make  his  liens  pay  a  net  profit  of  84  each 
per  year.  lie  learned  the  business  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  and  is  well  knou’n  in  Quebec  as  a 
successful  poultryman.  Fortunately,  we  had 
with  us  Mr.  D.  J.  Lambert,  “Honest  Dan,” 
head  of  the  poultry  department  at  the 
Rhode  island  Agricultural  College,  who 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  gave  us  an 
interesting  lecture  on  "The  importance  of 
the  Poultry  Fancier  in  Improving  and 
Keeping  up  to  Standard  the  Different 
Breeds  of  Poultry.”  In  the  evening  Miss 
Wheeler  of  Clovernook  Duck  Ranch,  Cliazy, 
N.  Y„  gave  an  address  on  her  “Personal 
Experiences  in  Poultry  Keeping.”  This  ad¬ 
dress  was  a  gem :  seldom  is  an  audience 
in  such  close  sympathy  with  a  speaker;  it 
M-as  laughter  or  applause  nearly  all  the 
time.  In  closing  Miss  Wheeler  read  a 
poem  written  by  her  mother  when  80  years 
old.  explaining  “how  the  White  Holland 
turkey  got  the  bunch  of  black  hair  on  liis 
breast.”  The  poem  was  excellent  and  won 
hearty  applause.  Dr.  Hodge  of  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity,  Worcester,  Mass.,  followed  M’ith  a 
lecture  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  on 
“The  Domestication  of  Game  Birds.”  Dr. 
Hodge  raises  partridge  and  quail  right 
around  his  house  in  the  city  of  Worces¬ 
ter.  the  only  difficulty  being  the  fencing 
out  of  cats.  '  He  brought  some  young  quail 
down  with  him  and  let  them  loose  on  the 
college  campus,  then  whistled  them  hack 
to  him.  II(‘  says  they  are  much  tamer 
than  chickens..  He  raised  a  flock  of  44 
quail  in  his  city  yard  this  year.  There 
were  problems  in  feeding  discussed  by  Dr. 
Hodge  that  M’ere  exceedingly  valuable  to 
a  poultryman.  This  lecture  alone  was 
worth  the  expense  of  a  trip  from  any  of 
the  adjacent  States.  Wednesday  morning 
Mr.  J.  F.  I.antz  of  York.  Pa.,  gave  a  very 
valuable  lecture  on  “Mineral  Elements  in 
Fom'1  Nutrition.”  This  was  followed  by  a 
lecture  on  “White  Diarrhoea  of  Chicks,’  by 
Dr.  L.  F.  Rettger  of  Yale  College.  Dr. 
Rettger  has  been  investigating  this  sub¬ 
ject  for  two  years,  and  is  an  authority. 
The  Agricultural  Department  at  'Wash¬ 
ing  congratulated  our  association  on  being 
abide  to  secure  Dr.  Rettger.  The  meeting 
closed  with  an  interesting  talk  from  John 
IT.  Robinson,  editor  of  “Farm  Poultry.” 
Mr.  Robinson  said  it  M’as  the  largest  and 
best  poultry  meeting  he  ever  attended. 
While  the  meeting  Mas  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion.  its  success  M-as  largely  due  to  the 
hard  work  and  persistent  effort  of  Prof.  F. 
II.  Stoneburn.  head  of  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  at  Storrs  College.  Prof.  Stoneburn 
has  noM-  at  the  college  over  2.000  chicks — 
many  of  the  pullets-  now  laying — that  are 
as  slick  looking  a  lot  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Association 
will  never  forget  the  splendid  hospitality 
of  Storrs  College.  «eo.  a.  cosgrove. 

President  Conn.  Poultry  Ass’n. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Freight  Rates. — The  schedules  of 
freight  rates  which  are  “on  file  and  open  to 
public  inspection.”  in  accordance  with  the 
laMr,  may  be  perfectly  clear  to  railroad  ex¬ 
perts.  but  one  not  versed  in  their  techni¬ 
calities  can  get  about  as  much  out  of  them 
as  a  four-year-old  boy  can  from  the  differ¬ 
ential  calculus.  The  reason  for  these  fear¬ 
fully  complicated  schedules  with  their 
classified  rates,  commodity  rates,  etc.,  is 
clear  only  on  the  assumption  that  they 
hide  a  large  number  of  “jokers”  favorable 
to  rebating.  Charges  to  this  effect  have 
been  made  recently  by  an  eminent  railroad 


man.  who  says  that  rebating  is  being  sys¬ 
tematically  carried  on  M-ith  large  shippers 
under  the  cover  of  those  complicated  rates, 
and  that  small  concerns-  M-ith  limited  cleri¬ 
cal  force  are  unable  to  analyze  the  sche¬ 
dules  or  avail  themselves  of  the  favorable 
features.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  is  investigating  these  charges.  The 
matter  is  mentioned  here  now  to  shoM-  that 
the  railroad  rate  problem  is  not  settled  for 
good  as  some  have  thought,  and  that  all 
proposed  legislation  concerning  transporta¬ 
tion  will  need  to  be  closely  watched. 

Live  Poultry  Losses.— The  conditions 
under  which  live  poultry  is  shipped  and 
handled  in  the  New  York  market  cause  a 
serious  amount  of  loss  in  hot  weather  and 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  pity  of  all  who 
have  any  consideration  for  the  feeling  of 
the  helpless  creatures.-  Those  birds  are 
taken  from  free  range  or  roomy  yards, 
crowded  into  orates  M-hich  are  piled  one 
above  the  other  in  ears,  and  spend  from 
one  to  three  or  four  days  on  the  road. 
While  the  cars  are  moving  there  is  some 
breeze,  but  when  held  up  in  hot  railroad 
yards,  their  feelings  can  be  understood  host 
by  those  Mho  have  noted  the  discomfort  of 
a  lien  at  90  in  the  shade,  with  M-ings  spread 
and  mouth  open,  and  on  frqe  range  at 
that.  There  should  be  adequate  Ium-  to 
prevent  the  overcroM-ding  of  coops  and  cars 
in  Summer.  It  is  not  only  cruel  to  the 

poultry,  but  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  consumers,  as  many  of  the  birds  that 
survive  are  sick  when  they  finally  reach 

the  butcher.  The  half-grown  chickens 
shipped  as  broilers  stand  the  hardship  bet¬ 
ter,  as  they  are  more  active.  Full  grown 
fat  hens  suffer  worst  from  the  rough  hand¬ 
ling,  a  sample  of  M-hich  is  to  take  hold 

of  one  end  of  a  long  coop  and  yank  it 

out  of  a  M-agon  or  from  the  top  of  a  pile, 
while  the  other  end  falls  three  or  four 
feet  to  the  ground.  Another  cruelty  is 
mauling  the  heads  sticking  out  between  the 
slats  M-hen  one  epop  is  set  on  another  or 
slid  along  it.  Such  things  can  be  seen 
almost  any  day  in  the  14th  Street  market 
and  other  places  where  live  poultry  are 
handled.  Of  course  many  poultry  dealers 
are  not  so  careless,  but  the  handling  of 
live  animals  under  such  conditions  tends  to 
bring  out  all  the  brutality  in  man's  na¬ 
ture. 

Produce  Dealers  Trust. — The  question 
has  been  asked  whether  there  is  a  com¬ 
bination  among  Ncm-  York  commission  men 
to  squeeze  both  farmers  and  consumers. 
No,  there  is  nothing  that  could  pass  for 
a  commission  men’s'  trust  here.  Now  and 
then  two  or  three  houses  may  have  an 
understanding  about  some  deal  in  M-hich 
they  are  mutually  interested,  but  the  pro¬ 
duce  dealers  in  New  York  do  not  hang  to¬ 
gether  well,  and  there  appears  to  he  more 
business  jealousy  among  them  than  in 
other  markets  of  this  type.  To  organize 
them  into  a  trust  would  be  a  little  like  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  harmonious  “happy  family” 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  dogs  and  eats. 
I  have  been  astonished  at  mean  business 
tricks  some  of  those  men  play  on  each 
other,  especially  in  the  way  of  stealing 
customers  and  killing  trade,  and  know  that 
in  some  cases  the  patrons  at  both  ends  of 
the  line  have  been  disgusted  when  they 
learned  the  details  of  these  tricks.  But 
even  though  the  produce  trade  worked 
together  in  harmony  it  is  doubtful 
wnether  a  real  full-groM-n  trust  would  be 
feasible  on  account  of  the  perishable  na¬ 
ture  of  the  goods,  dealt  in  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  great  haste  with  which  the  business 
must  he  done.  Potatoes,  Winter  apples, 
dairy  products  and  poultry  are  commo¬ 
dities  sufficiently  stable  to  bo  subject  to 
speculative  trade,  but  practically  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  produce  line  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  a  rush.  The  important  thing 
for  producers  M-ho  have  to  sell  through 
commission  men  is  to  stick  to  a  square 
man.  M-hen  found.  New  concerns  with  al¬ 
leged  immense  trade  in  fancy  products  will 
solicit  your  goods,  and  agents  for  other 
houses  will  run  down  your  man,  but  stick 
to  him  year  after  year  until  he  misuses 
your  confidence.  W.  w.  H. 


Yearling  White  Leghorns^a^tflaM^ 

hatched  Spring  1998.  Farm  raised  straight  tired  utility 
stock.  WILSON  FARM  POULTRY  CO.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  in  rormation.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  ;  New  York 


D  LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans. 
Apples,  etc.  ii.  It.  WOObWARM,  302  Greenwich  8t.,  N.  V, 


WANTED 

Apples.  Peaches  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  nave  to.  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


TO  LARGE  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  GROWERS. 

Send  for  particulars  about  how  to  make  your  own 
sales,  Avoid  tricky  Commission  Merchants,  etc. 

Join  a  Shippers  Organization  M-ho  use  Bonded 
Brokers  and  Commission  Merchants.  Qur  Credit 
Book  shows  the  financial  responsibility  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  firms  who  can  buy  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  125,000  firms  listed. 

This  organization  and  its  management  is  vouched 
for  by  the  best  authorities.  You  are  behind  the  times 
if  you  don’t  at  least  lenru  about  it.  Booklet  free, 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  C0„  -  -  34  So.  Clark  St,  Chicago 


•.THE"" 
ANIMALS’ 
-FRIEND 

ILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 


wheu  our  patent  eprayer  is 
used.  Keeps  all  Insect 
pests  off  cows  In  pasture 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
harmless,  cures  all  sores. 
11  alfeent’s  worth  savesS 

_ _  _  quart  sinilkaiul  much  flesh 

NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  It  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  nsH  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to 
protect  200  cowb.  Name  express  office.  $1  returned 
If  eowsnot  protected.  Send  postal  tor  free  booklet. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1317  N.  lOttaSt.,  Phfla.,_Pa. 


Made-to-Order  Clothes 
from  $10  to  $18 

“From  the  Mill  to  YOU” 

You  save  from  $4  to  $7  when  you  buy  from 
us.  For  the  values  we  give  at  $10  to  $18,  cost 
you  $14  to  $25  elsewhere. 

That  is  because  you  buy  direct 
from  the  mills,  when  you  buy 
from  us.  You  save  the  tremend¬ 
ous  middleman’s  profits. 

Yet  yon  get  the  best  of  style, 
fit  and  tailoring.  You  get  de¬ 
pendable  linings  and  trim¬ 
mings.  You  get  better  fabrics 
than  in  other  clothing  at  the 
same  prices.  For  we  put  the 
retailers'  profits  we  save  into 
better  qualities. 

But  move  than  that,  we  guar¬ 
antee  that  every  garment  we 
sell  will  give  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction.  We  positively  guaran¬ 
tee  the  style,  fit  and  fabrics  in 
every  detail.  So  you  are  per¬ 
fectly  protected. 

We  prepay  all  express  charges 
on  orders  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  and  make  liberal 
allowance  on  all  orders  coming 
from  the  West. 

Write  for  our  Style  Book  to¬ 
day.  See  the  handsome  styles 
we  offer.  Examine  the  samples  of  fabrics. 
Read  our  guarantee.  It  means  better  clothes 
at  less  cost  for  you. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  St.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “  'ZSC™ 

JOHN  4.  POTTER,  U  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SANITARY  MOULDING  BOARD 

NON- ABSORBENT  NATURAL  SLATE 

No  odors  or  germs;  no  scrubbing  or  scraping. 
Grease  and  fly-specks  cannot  penetrate  as  in  wood. 
Makes  better  bread  and  pie  crust  and  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Used  by  neat  cooks  for  clean  cooking. 

Direct  From  Factory  For  $2.00. 

ROYAL  STANDARD  SLATE  COMPANY.  POULTNEY,  VT. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  RELIABLE  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  TWENTY-NINE  MARKETS  FURNISHED 
ON  APPLICATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  E,  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


APPLES  APPLES  APPLES 

Who  has  nice  NEW  APPLES  to  offer!  We  want 
them.  Get  in  touch  with  us  quickly.  Also  want 
Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,  Cantaloupes,  Water¬ 
melons.  Potatoes,  Onions,  Cabbage. 

Write  or  wire  us  promptly.  MYERS,  WEIL  & 
CO.,  670  Broadway  Ave..  Cleveland,  O. 


One  Hour  From  New  York. 

All  machinery  and  crops  will  he  thrown  in  with 
this  exceptionally  well  located  productive  11  acre 
farm  to  insure  a  quick  sale;  every  foot  of  land  till¬ 
able  and  level;  an  abundance  of  fruit;  only  one 
mile  from  station,  on  macadam  road,  near  neigh¬ 
bors,  schools,  churches,  stores;  10-room  cottage; 
beautifully  shaded  lawn;  nice  outbuildings;  every¬ 
thing  included  for  only  $2800,  part  cash ;  page  115, 
Strout’s  Farm  Buyers'  Guide,  No.  27,  just  out, 
copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  1099,47  West 
34t.ii  Street,  corner  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED-0"  0,1  before  Oct.  1.  competent  and 
VVHI1  I  hll  reliable  man  on  dairy  farm.  Must  be 
able  to  milk  well,  handle  horse  team,  and  do 
general  farm  work.  No  tobacco.  Also  neat  and 
capable  woman  as  housekeeper.  Good  chance 
for  young  man  and  wife.  Questions  cheerfully 
answere  l.  I).  A.  KNEELAND,  Mountain  Home 
Farm,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 

THE  MICHIGAN -INDIANA 
LAND  COMPANY 

Are  offering  for  sale  from  40  to  65  of  the  nicest 
improved  farm  lands  in  the  best  section  of  the 
southern  part  of  Michigan,  in  the  following 
counties:  Allegan,  Barry,  Montmorency  and 
Kalkaska.  Also,  from  40  to  50  farms  in  the 
very  best  section  of  Indiana,  located  in  Noble 
County,  Whitley  County  and  Elkhart  County. 
Please  write  for  description,  maps,  price  and 
terms.  Address 

MICHIGAN-INDI ANA  LAND  COMPANY,  LIGONIER,  IND. 

TUC  HI  A1fV  ’s  c°mposed  of  alert,  reliable, 
I  II EL  HAT  I  efficient  young  men.  They  are 
being  well  paid  because  they  know  their  work. 
When  they  enlisted,  they  were  like  the  average  un¬ 
trained  hoy.  If  yon  think  you  need  the  military 
training,  practical  instruction,  regular  hours, 
exercise  and  the  chances  the  Navy  offers  to  show 
the  stuff  that  s  in  you,  investigate  this  subject.  If 
yon  have  worked  at  any  trade,  you  can  probably 
follow  it  in  the  Navy,  becoming  more  expert  by  a 
course  in  a  trade  school:  ami  promoted  as  you 
deserve  it.  Plenty  of  recreation  and  sports,  and 
spare  time;  shore  leave  granted  deserving  men 
frequently.  The  number  of  vacancies  is  limited; 
so  if  accepted,  you  will  begin  with  a  picked  lot  or 
young  men.  Applicants  from  17  to  25  years  old  are 
enlisted  for  instruction  in  the  Seaman  Branch; 
electricity,  clerical  duty;  Hospital  Corps,  etc.  If 
you  have  a  trade  you  may  enlist  if  under  35.  Act 
promptly,  get  booklets  about  daily  work,  cruises, 
pay,  promotion,  and  privileges,  but  take  time  to 
consider  fnlly  before  enlisting.  Ask  men  in  Navy 
how  they  like  it.  Apply  NAVY  RECRUITING  STATION. 
POST  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BUFFALO,  POST  OFFICE  BUILDING, 
ROCHESTER,  OR  BASTABLE  BLOCK.  SYRACUSE. 


T ake  along  some 
Sample  Copies  of 
Rural  New-Yorker 


when  you  attend  your 
county  fair.  Send  for 
Terms  to  Subscription 
W  orkers. 
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409  Pearl  Street 

New  York  City 
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HUMOROUS 

Bacon  :  “I  understand  some  of  your 
hens  have  stopped  laying?”  Egbert: 
“Two  of  them  have.”  “What’s  the 
cause?”  “Automobile.”  —  Yonkers 
Statesman. 

“What  do  you  learn,  Joe,”  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  teacher  said,  “from  the 
Samson  story?”  “It  don’t  never  pay,” 
piped  Joe,  “to  have  a  woman  cut  a 
feller’s  hair.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  Lady:  “Look  here,  you  said  that 
if  I’d  give  you  your  dinner  you’d  mow. 
the  lawn  for  me.”  The  Hobo :  “I’d  like 
to,  ma’am,  but  I  gotter  teach  yer  a  les¬ 
son.  Never  trust  th’  word  of  a  total 
stranger.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

Mistress  (making  an  unexpected  raid 
on  the  kitchen  :  “Who  is  this,  Mary?” 
Mary :  “M — me  b — rother,  please  ’m.” 
Mistress:  “Indeed!  But  he  doesn’t  re¬ 
semble  you  in  the  least.”  Mary  :  “No’m  ! 
But  we  was  remarkable  alike  before  ’e 
’ad  ’is  beard  shaved  off.” — The  Sketch. 

Benevolent  Old  Gent:  “Don’t  you 
know,  my  boy,  that  you,  an  American 
lad,  have  a  chance  to  be  President  when 
you  grow  up?”  Willie  (gloomily)  : 
“Naw,  I  ain’t  got  no  chance.  I  sold  my 
chance  to  Johnny  Billings  for  a  box  of 
marbles.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

“Father,”  said  little  Rollo,  “what  is 
an  optimist?”  “According  to  my  ob¬ 
servation,  son,  an  optimist  is  a  man 
who  finds  his  own  affairs  prosperous 
and  tries  to  persuade  other  people  not 
to  make  a  kick  and  disturb  conditions.” 
— Washington  Star. 

“Looky  yere,  mammy,”  said  Picka¬ 
ninny  Jim,  “at  de  knot  holes  in  dis 
here  piece  of  wood.  What  does  you 
’speck  dem  is  fur?”  “Why,  honey,” 
answered  Aunt  Elvira  Ann,  “dem’s  de 
button  holes  what  de  branches  is  fas¬ 
tened  'on  to  de  'trees.” — Washing  on 
Star. 

“Does  your  mother  allow  you  to  have 
two  pieces  of  pie  when  you  are  at  home, 
Willie?”  asked  his  hostess.  “No, 
ma’am.”  “Well,  do  jrou  think  she  would 
like  you  to  have  two  pieces  here?”  “Oh, 
she  wouldn’t  care,”  said  Willie,  confi¬ 
dentially;  “this  isn’t  her  pie.” — The  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

“I  ain’t  seen  de  boss  man  fer  de  long¬ 
est.  Whar  you  reckon  he  gone  ter?” 
“I  thought  you  knowed  whar  he  gone. 
He  went  roun’  de  country  talkin’  an’ 
talkin’  ever’  day  an’  Sunday,  an’  de 
fust  thing  he  knowed,  dey  give  him  fifty 
days  in  de  legislatur’,  an’  he  won’t  be 
back  ’twel  he  sarves  his  time  out.” — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Mr.  Rawson’s  mule  had  strayed 
away,  and  Pomp  had  been  sent  to 
find  it.  Instead  of  running  along  the 
road  in  the  direction  in  which  the  mule 
had  been  last  seen,  Pomp  scrambled 
up  Prospect  Hill  as  far  as  he  could  go, 
and  surveyed  the  countryside.  When 
he  returned  in  triumph  with  the  mule 
an  hour  later,  Mr.  Rawson  inquired 
why  he  had  wasted  time  climbing  the 
hill.  “.’Twan’t  no  waste  o’  time,” 
said  Pomp,  indignantly.  “Don’t  you 
know,  Mr.  Rawson,  sab,  dat  a  mewel 
is  one  ob  dose  animals  you  is  got  t’ 
’proacli  from  de  front  end  foil  yo’ 
own  safety?  An’  how  could  I  ’proach 
dat  mewel  from  de  front  end  till  I 
knowed  whar  he  was?” — Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fro*  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


^Loudenway 


One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That’s  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
—the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  bo  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—in  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader— its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years; 
have  improved  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  in  box;  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feet;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 

Send  today  for  valuable  free  book  on  manuro  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hav  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway,  Fairlield,  Iowa 


ATLAS 


CEMENT 


Makes  The  Best  Concrete 

The  cement  bought  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  tne  Panama  Canal 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK  “Concrete  Construction  about  the 
Home  and  on  the  Farm.”  Contains  over  100  drawings  and  illustrations. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept.  22.  30  Broad  Street,  N.  Y. 

Daily  output  over  40,000  barrels,  the  largest  in  the  world. 


Send  for 
1909  Cat¬ 
alog  nius- 


Reliable  BLIZZARD  Ensilage  Cutter  Always  Works  Right 

You  can  cut  any  dry  or  green  feed  most  economically,  shred  com  to  best  advantage,  if 
you  own  the  Blizzard.  Designed  to  stand  hard  service  without  a  bit  of  strain  or 
pull  and  built  in  fewest  parts— simple,  easy  running,  with  seif-feed  table  and 

knives  adjustable  while  running. 


We  Guarantee  It  Fully 

Improved  Wind  Elevator  carries 
fodder  any  height,  any  direction.  Every  machine 
tested  separately  !>efore  shipping.  A  demonstrated 
success  for  38  years.  Shipped  ready  to  put  up. 
Let  us  send  you  free  book,  “Why  Silage  Fays." 
Write  today. 

JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO. 

1426  W.  Tuscarawas  St.  Canton,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


NEW  YORK  ST  A  TE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  1 3th-1 8th,  1909 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 
$7 5, 000.00 -PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS— $75,000.00 

FRUl TS-FLO  WEKS-FARM  PRODUCE 

New  Prizes  Offered  in  Fruit  Department.  Local 
Society  and  Grange  Collection— Collection  of  Box 
Fruit — Collection  of  Fruit  Packages — Collection  of 
Nursery  Stock— Collection  of  Fruit  Products— Boy’s 
and  Girl’s  Collection. 

Professional,  Amateur  and  Open  Classes  in  Flow¬ 
er  Department. 

Complete  Classification  for  Grains,  Seeds,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Potatoes,  and  Bees  in  Farm  Produce  De- 
pa  rtment. 

DOMESTIC 

Revised  Classification  in  the  Art,  Needlework, 
Culinary,  Miscellaneous  and  Juvenile  Sections  of 
the  Domestic  Department. 

HORSE  snow 

New  Classification  for  Draft  Horses,  Teams  and 
Pairs. 


LIVE  STOCK 

Increased  Classification.  Class  for  Milking  Short¬ 
horns.  $100  for  Four  Best  Grade  Dairy  Cows.  Butter 
Fat  Tests  Open  to  Registered  Cows  of  All  Breeds. 
Increased  Classification  and  Money  Prizes  in  Sheep 
and  Swine  Departments.  New  Classes  Added  in 
Poultry  Department  for  Ducks,  Geese,  Cavies  and 
Pheasants. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

New  Building— New  Classes— New  Educational 
Features.  All  the  Old  Classes  of  Exhibits  Continued 
—New  Classes  for  Gathered-Cream  Butter— Several 
Varieties  of  Cheese— Milk  Below  the  Certified 
Standard— Special  Cash  Prize  for  Cheese  Maker 
Having  Highest  Average  Score  in  Four  Classes. 


CHANGE  OF  ENTRY  FEE  IN  A  FEW  DEPARTMENTS 
SEND  FOR  PRIZE  LIST 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  SECRETARY,  POST-STANDARD  BUILDING ,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Unsat¬ 
isfactory  si¬ 
lage  often  results 
from  long,  unevenly  cut  corn. 
What’s  the  use  of  expensive  silos 
and  equipment,  corn  just  in  right  condi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  if  you  spoil  the  silage  in  the 
cutting.  Fine,  evenly  cut  silage  is  highly 
important.  There’s  just  one  cutter  can 
produce  it.  With  the  “Ohio”  you  don’t 
risk  inferior  silage.  Ask  us  to  prove 
this.  We  can. 

Other  strong  “Ohio”  points— capacity, 
durability  and  construction,  light  run¬ 
ning,  price — make  the  “Ohio”  absolutely 
dependable  under  all  conditions. 

“Ohio”  Blower  Cutters — 6  Sizes 
3  to  30  tons  an  hour — 5  to  16  H.-P. 

You’re  after  absolute  proof— we  have 
it.  Will  you  send  for  it  today?  104-page 
“Ohio”  Catalog,  and  “Ensilage  Cutter 
Thought  Starters”  booklet  free. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Salem,  Ohio 

“ Modern  Silage  Meth¬ 
ods,"  224  pages,  10c  coin 
or  stamps 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Baldwln  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power,  in  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  light  power  engines.  You’ll  find  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  best  after  careful  investigation.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  till  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  fly  whee',  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  We  will 
save  you  money ,  If  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 

The  Belcher  A  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75, 

Chlcopoa  Falla, 

Maas. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-8A VINO 


US  INTERNATIONAL 
51s _ SILOS-  - 

ES 
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strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Thd 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linesville,  Pa# 


ONE  PIECE  OF  STEEL! 


At  every  point  where  the  wires  meet  they  are 
L  electrically  welded.  This  weld  is  even 

^  stronger  than  the  wire;  therefore  the 

Pittsburgh  Perfect  Welded  Fence 

is  undeniably  of  the  strongest  construction,  and  it  is  the  only  welded 
fence  made. 

No  bunglesome  clamps,  twists,  ties,  or  wraps — one  solid  piece  of 
steel  throughout. 

Every  wire  is  of  special  steel  galvanized  by  our  own  latest  im¬ 
proved  process,  insuring  the  longest-lived  fence  on  the  market. 

A  bull  can’t  break  through;  a  chick  can’t  squeeze  through. 
Perfectly  adjustable  to  uneven  ground  and  all  changes  of 
temperature. 

Pittsburgh  Perfect  Fences  are  made  in  73  different 
styles  for  every  fence  purpose— -stock,  front  yard, 
garden  or  chickens. 

Your  dealer  sells  it  or  send  for  free  catalog . 
PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


CLIP  OR  PASTURE  THE  CLOVER. 
Advice  From  Ohio  Farmers. 

The  young  clover  in  my  wheat  field  is  beginning  to 
head  :  would  it  be  of  any  damage  to  the  clover  to  turn 
the  cows  in  it,  or  would  it  be  best  to  mow  it,  as  the 
ground  is  apt  to  freeze  the  clover  in  early  Spring? 

Ohio.  j.  w- 

The  clover  crop  is  our  fertilizing  crop,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  it  is  wise  to  handle  it  so  as  to  secure  the  largest 
fertilizing  value.  This  would  unquestionably  be  to 
clip  it  and  allow  the  clippings  to  remain  on  the 


mulch  are  a  great  benefit,  both  to  the  young  clover 
plants  and  to  the  soil.  Last  Spring  we  plowed  a 
heavy  clover  sod,  part  of  which  had  been  mowed 
for  hay  the  previous  Summer,  and  a  part  left  un¬ 
touched  throughout  the  season.  The  part  of  the  field 
left  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  hay  plowed  heavy 
and  stiff.  The  part  that  was  not  mowed,  and  thus 
shaded  and  mulched  throughout  the  season,  crumbled 
from  the  moldboard,  and  was  very  loose  and  mel¬ 
low.  It  was  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  mulch  as  affecting  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 


the  clippings  to  remain.  In  our  own  practice,  no  stock 
is  ever  allowed  on  our '  cultivated  fields. 

Trumbull  Co.,  O.  f.  l.  allen. 

From  the  brief  data  given  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
decide  what  would  be  the  best  for  this  young  clover. 
Presuming  that  the  soil  is  strong,  and  that  clover 
usually  is  successful  with  the  inquirer,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  pasture  lightly,  if  he  does  not  fear  bloat¬ 
ing,  and  then  to  clip  some  time  during  the  latter  part 
of  August.  There  is  usually  enough  growing  weather 
during  September  and  October  for  clover  to  make  suf- 


USING  THE  ROLLER  ON  A  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD.  Fig.  437. 


ground  as  a  mulch  and  protection  for  the  young 
plants.  There  are  several  things  to  be  gained  by 
clipping  clover  at  this*  stage  of  its  growth.  It  pre¬ 
vents  seeding  the  first  year,  which  is  desirable,  be¬ 
cause  when  clover  has  formed  its  seed  it  has  ful¬ 
filled  its  mission  as  a  plant,  and  either  dies  or  is  so 
weakened  that  the  next  year’s  crop  is  uncertain.  It 
induces  a  new  and  more  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plants,  producing  larger  crowns  and  heavier  foliage, 
with  corresponding  root  development  and  fertilizing 
power.  It  kills  the  weeds  before  they  mature  seed, 
and  if  persistently  followed  helps  greatly  in  cleaning 
the  land.  The  clippings  left  on  the  ground  for  a 


If  pasture  is  very  badly  needed,  the  field  might  be 
pastured  for  a  short  time  without  serious  injury.  But 
close  pasturing  is  rarely,  if  ever,  justifiable.  Anyway, 
there  will  be  a  loss  in  fertility  and  in  mulching  effect, 
for  the  fertility  left  by  the  cattle  is  so  badly  dis¬ 
tributed  as  to  be  of  little  immediate  and  practical 
value.  If  hay  is  scarce,  the  young  clover  could  be 
made  into  valuable  hay,  and  less  injury  done  to  the 
field  than  by  pasturing,  this,  of  course,  if  the  hay¬ 
ing  is  done  early  enough  to  permit  of  a  good  second 
growth  for  Winter  protection.  Unless  pasture  or 
hay  are  very  badly  needed,  you  will  probably  be  the 
gainer  in  the  end  if  you  clip  the  clover  and  allow 


cient  growth  before  checked  by  cold  weather  to 
Winter  safely.  I  have  about  10  acres  of  young  clover, 
somewhat  weedy,  that  I  expect  to  clip  before  Sep¬ 
tember.  I  prefer  clipping  to  pasturing. 

Highland  Co.,  Ohio.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

-  I  do  not  like  to  advise,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
the  soil,  season  and  how  the  pasturing  is  done.  If 
the  land  be  fairly  well  underdrained  and  the  season 
favorable,  pasturing  neither  too  late  nor  too  early 
will  ordinarily  do  little  harm.  Last  Spring  being 
unusually  hard  on  young  clover,  our  own,  which  was 
pastured  last  Fall,  was  nearly  all  killed.  That  this 
is  a  difficult  question  to  decide  one  has  only  to 
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notice  the  clover  fields  of  his  own  neighborhood. 
Some  fields  that  were  pastured  last  year  produced  an 
excellent  crop  of  hay,  while  some  that  were  not 
pastured  y^ere  a  total  failure,  and  were  plowed  up 
for  corn.  Nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  one's  own 
soil  and  proper  judgment  as  to  how  long  and  how 
closely  to  pasture  the  young  clover,  will  in  my  opin- 
ion  determine  this.  Last  Summer  and  Fall  were 
very  dry  with  us,  so  we  pastured  our  young  clover, 
realizing  at  the  time  that  we  were  probably  ruining 
our  chances  for  a  crop  of  clover  hay,  but,  as  we 
needed  something  to  tide  us  over  the  drought,  and 
the  field  being  seeded  also  to  Timothy,  we  simply 
shut  our  eyes,  turned  in  the  stock  and  trusted  to 
Providence  for  results — and  received  our  just  reward. 
Had  last  season  not  been  so  dry  and  the  Spring  so 
unfavorable,  we  would  have  looked  for  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  crop  of  hay.  The  drought  caught  us  with¬ 
out  pasture,  and  we  figured  that  if  the  hay  crop 
promised  to  be  poor  we  would  know  it  in  time  to 
growr  something  in  place  of  it.  This  situation  added 
another  phase — we  used  the  clover  when  it  did  us 
the  most  good.  Then,  with  the  clover  gone,  the 
Timothy  had  the  land  to  itself,  and  we  secured  an 
unusually  fine  crop  of  hay  from  it.  After  all  I  have 

written  I  must  admit  that  I  can  only  advise  one  to 

use  his  own  better  judgment  in  the  matter,  adding 
only  that  one  cannot  as  a  rule  hope  to  secure  quite 

as  much  hay  as  when  no  pasturing  is  done.  Does 

not  this  question  demonstrate  to  a  •striking  degree 
that  the  farmer  must  be  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
possess  an  amount  of  good  judgment  required  in  few 
other  occupations  ?  j.  d.  prickett. 

Fulton  Co.,  O. 

For  several  reasons  it  will  be  best  to  clip  the  clover. 
I  would  not  mow  close,  but  so  all  the  heads  will  be 
cut  off.  If  stubble  is  four  or  five  inches  high,  it  will 
be  all  right.  If  pastured  the  cows  are  almost  sure 
to  feed  where  the  clover  is  the  smallest  and  the  land 
most  needs  it.  Another  matter  not  generally  thought 
of — or  else  not  heeded — if  allowed  to  go  to  seed  much 
of  the  clover  will  die.  If  clipped  before  the  seed  makes 
itself  it  will  live  to  make  seed  next  year. 

When  the  clover  with  the  weeds  and  wheat  stubble 
is  clipped  and  all  left  on  the  ground,  it  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  protection  against  freezing  the  clover  out.  This 
is  much  better  than  letting  all  stand  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  Winter  protection,  as  it  lies  close  on  the 
ground  and  prevents  much  injurious  freezing,  and 
more  than  this,  it  makes  a  clean  meadow  for  next 
year.  Very  often  where  clover  grows  very  rank  on 
wheat  stubble  it  is  all  dead  the  next  Spring,  and  by 
many  thought  to  be  smothered  out,  when  the  fact  is 
it  has  matured  seed,  accomplishing  the  requirements 
of  nature;  consequently  it  dies.  Clipping  before  the 
seed  is  perfected  saves  to  the  farmer  the  growth  of 
the  second  year.  -  john  M.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  O.  _ 


BROWN-TAIL  MOTH  COMING-BEWARE ! 
Experience  in  New  Hampshire. 

I  judge  from  the  last  week’s  R.  N.-Y.  that  there 
is  danger  of  Brown-tail  moths  in  New  York  State, 
and  that  possibly  they  are  already  there,  and  the 
warning  given  meets  my  most  earnest  approval.  The 
moths  appeared  here  about  three  years  ago  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  and  have  been  increasing  ever  since, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  private  citizens  and  regular 
removal  of  nests  each  Winter  by  the  town.  The  adult 
form  is  a  beautiful  little  white  miller  about  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  it  is  numerous  in  in¬ 
fested  regions  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
in  July.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  brown  tail  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  Its  one  purpose  in  life 
is  to  lay  eggs,  which  it  deposits  on  the  underside  of 
leaves  of  fruit  trees,  preferably  pear  trees,  and  among 
shade  trees ;  the  elm  iis  the  most  popular.  The  little 
caterpillars  hatch  early  in  August  or  late  in  July,  and 
immediately  begin  to  eat,  removing  the  green  from 
leaves,  leaving  the  brown  framework.  Sometimes 
they  eat  the  skin  of  the  fruit  itself.  As  a  rule  the 
damage  done  in  the  Fall  .is  not  very  bad,  but  the  little 
fellows  den  up  and  winter  in  little  tufts  of  leaves 
which  they  fasten  tightly  together  and  to  the  limb 
so  that  they  rarely  blow  off  even  in  the  worst  storms. 
In  the  Spring  they  are  out  as  soon  as  the  leaves  come, 
and  grow  apace,  soon  becoming  an  inch  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  long.  Then  they  quickly  skin  the  trees  unless  pre¬ 
vented  by  proper  spraying.  Last  Winter  I  cut  from 
two  apple  trees  about  half  a  bushel  of  nests  and  that 
meant  at  least  two  or  three  hundred.  Careful  ex¬ 
amination  showed  40  or  50  little  fellows  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  long  snugly  tucked  away  in  each 
nest,  ready  for  mischief  at  the  first  warm  breatl* 
of  Spring;  but  they  got  their  warm  breath  a  little 
too  soon  in  our  good  kitchen  stove.  In  conclusion 
I  wish  to  add  my  little  toward  warning  New 
Yorkers  to  do  their  level  best  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  this  dreadful  pest  into  the  old  Empire  State.  If 


it  once  gets  there  it  will  make  you  sick  to  see  its 
ravages,  and  perhaps  make  the  whole  family,  especially 
the  baby,  itch  with  the  rash  caused  by  the  barbed 
hairs  from  the  caterpillars.  george  h.  sellf.ck. 

New  Hampshire; _ 

GETTING  THE  MUCK  FROM  THAT  SWAMP. 

I  write  to  suggest  how  “H.  D.  W.”  could  get  the 
muck  out  of  his  pond.  Build  a  track  three  feet  six 
inches  wide  of  straight  timber  4x6  inches  in  sections 
12  feet  long,  the  ends  to  rest  on  low7  well-braced 
horses.  Make  a  car  three  feet  two  inches  w7ide  to 
run  on  the  track.  The  car  cou'd  be  made  eight  feet 
long.  End  boards  bolted  to  stakes  set  in  iron  clamps, 


A  RAILROAD  INTO  A  MUCK  HOLE.  Fig.  438. 


side-boards  fitted  with  three  hinges  to  let  down 
for  unloading  and  hooked  up  to  ends  when  load¬ 
ing.  Axles  for  the  car  could  be  made  of  1)4 
inch  iron  shafting  (second  hand)  which  could 
probably  be  found  at  some  factory.  Wheels  12  inches 
in  diameter,  either  iron  or  hardwood  plank.  The 
track  could  be  made  of  spruce  or  hemlock  by  boring 
three  two-inch  holes  through  each  stick  and  putting 
in  rungs  like  a  ladder.  A  strip  of  hardwood  to 
stand  two  inches  higher  than  the  track  nailed  on  the 
outside  would  keep  the  car  on  the  track.  The 
sections  of  track  should  be  hooked  together.  If  the 
angle  at  the  top  of  the  incline  should  be  sharp 
enough  to  cause  the  middle  of  the  car  to  drag  on 
the  track  make  one  end  of  two  sections  like  the  end 
of  a  sled  runner  turned  bottom  up.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  put  a  spool  at  this  point  for  the  rope  to 
run  over,  rope  1)4  inch,  to  run  through  a  snatch  block 
(hitched  to  one  of  those  trees)  at  an  angle  that 
w7ould  give  the  horse  a  down-hill  walk,  which  would 
overcome  the  friction  of  the  rope  through  the  block. 
Set  the  track  so  it  will  line  to  one  of  the  trees,  and 
when  all  the  muck  that  can  be  got  conveniently  from 
first  'stand  is  hauled  out,  move  to  another  tree.  If 
the  car  should  be  made  wider,  so  that  the  wheels 
could  run  inside  the  frame,  it  would  let  the  side¬ 
boards  hang  perpendicular  when  unloading.  The 
car  can  be  stopped  on  the  incline  by  placing  a  chock 
block  with  spike  in  the  bottom  on  the  track  back 
of  the  wheels. 

Two  men  and  a  boy  would  make  a  good  crew. 
The  men  could  do  the  shoveling,  and  the  boy  man¬ 
age  the  horse.  As  soon  as  the  car  reaches  the  upper 
level,  the  boy  picks  up  the  whiffletree,  turns  and  goes 
back,  while  the  men  unload,  and  run  the  car  back.  I 
offer  this  plan  because,  being  a  carpenter,  I  could  do 
it  all  alone,  except  the  iron  work.  A  smaller  rope 
than  the  one  mentioned  would  hold  all  the  horse 
could  draw,  but  as  it  would  fall  on  the  ground  and 
pick  up  some  grit  it  would  wear  out  faster. 

Connecticut.  e.  w.  Tyrrell. 

I  think  if  IT.  D.  W.  (page  703)  would  grade  a  road 
down  the  bank  wide  enough  for  a  common  flat- 
bottomed  stone  boat,  set  a  post  about  20  feet  from  the 
top  of  grade,  the  one  end  of  an  inch  rope  to  the 
post,  run  it  through  a  pulley  on  the  boat,  and  hitch 
on  his  horse,  he  would  have  his  problem  solved.  I 
think  a  1200-pound  horse  would  draw  1,500  pounds 
up  a  grade  having  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  four,  using 
this  rig.  If  the  bottom  of  the  pond  is  soft  he  could 
tow  the  boat  from  the  bank.  If  the  horse  is  true  he 
need  not  worry  about  the  long  rope.  a.  b. 

West  Pike,  Pa. 


I  notice  H.  D.  W.,  New  Hampshire,  asks  for  de¬ 
scription  of  cheap  muck  carrier.  I  enclose  sketch 


A  MARYLAND  MUCK  CARRIER:  Fig.  439. 


of  one.  Use  stakes  for  cross  pieces  and  fasten  them 
with  guy  ropes  and  run  a  ^4-inch  wire  cable  through 
fork  and  fasten  with  stakes  in  the  ground  to  either 
end.  Use  a  Porter  hay  car  made  for  a  cable.  Make 
box  of  one  inch  boards  3x2  feet  deep  and  put  a  piece 
of  wire  rope  from  each  corner  to  the  box  pulley  in 
car.  Hinge  one  side  of  bottom  and  put  hooks  and 
staples  on  the  other  side,  so  that  it  can  be  dumped 
without  taking  down  and  turning  over.  One  horse 
can  haul  500  pounds  with  ease.  With  this  rig  the  car 
costs  $3  and  rope  about  $1.50  up,  according  to  dis¬ 
tance.  I  think  the  whole  outfit  for  six  rods  wide 
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would  cost  about  $10 ;  then  he  could  use  it  for  stack¬ 
ing  hay.  He  can  also  let  the  box  down  to  the  ground 
by  the  trip,  which  will  make  it  easy  to  fill. 

Lowell,  Md.  R.  M.  JANNEY. 

Tell  H.  D.  W.  the  best  muck  carrier  is  a  four- 
wheeled  wagon.  The  less  machinery  the  less  to  get 
out  of  order;  to  make  time  moving  that  muck  it 
should  be  handled  as  few  times  as  possible.  I  have 
a  pond  about  the  same  size  as  H.  D.  W.’s.  The  upper 
half  of  mine  was  marsh.  In  a  dry  time  we  ran  the 
water  off,  used  planks  18  inches  wide  for  a  track  to 
back  the  wagon  on  the  marsh ;  two  men  would  oasily 
move  the  loaded  wagon  near  shore  so  we  could  hitch 
team  on.  We  had  a  strong  team ;  two  wagons,  so 
one  could  be  loaded  while  the  team  was  away  wifrh  a 
load.  Two  months  steady  work  hauled  the  muck  all 
out,  so  we  have  a  good  pond  with  a  clean  sandy  bot¬ 
tom  and  lots  of  fish.  s.  e.  russell. 

Oceana  Co.,  Mich. 


THE  USE  OF  A  ROLLER. 

There  was  a  time*  when  we  used  a  roller  to  quite 
an  extent,  but  the  implement  got  out  of  repair  and 
out  of  commission,  and  it  has  been  several  years 
since  we  have  made  any  use  of  one.  There  are  times 
when  we  miss  the  use  of  a  roller,  but  as  a  general 
thing  we  are  able  to  substitute  for  it  quite  well ;  and 
its  employment  means  another  bit  of  expense  to  buy, 
and  a  good  bit  of  trouble  to  house  and  care  for.  I 
wish  we  had  one  and  a  place  to  keep  it,  but  we  have 
none,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  get  along  very  well 
without  it.  We  recently  plowed  up  a  piece  of  old 
meadow  sod,  and  if  we  had  had  a  roller  it  would 
have  been  put  on.  As  it  was,  we  put  on  the  Cutaway 
harrow,  and  did  considerable  of  the  work  that  a 
roller  would  do  with  that,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
the  surface  fine  and  mellow.  A  disk  harrow  ought 
to  do  the  same.  The  object  is,  in  this  case,  to  press 
down  that  which  was  turned  up  by  the  plow,  make 
the  soil  more  compact,  and  thus  help  to  rot  the  sod, 
be  means  of  moisture  brought  up  from  deep  down  in 
the  earth.  A  better  seed  bed  is  sometimes  made  by 
compacting  in  this  way.  The  greater  portion  of  our 
plowing  is  done  in  the  Fall,  and  in  that  case  there  is 
less  need  of  a  roller.  The  soil  gets  well  settled  to¬ 
gether  during  the  time  before  Spring  sowing,  so  that 
the  roller  is  not  needful.  Many  people  use  a  roller 
on  their  land  after  sowing  in  Spring,  simply  to 
smooth  the  surface,  and  that  was  once  our  practice. 
As  for  the  value  of  this,  I  am  in  doubt.  It  does 
smooth  the  surface,  which  is  desirable.  In  many 
cases  it  compacts  the  surface  soil,  thus  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce  evaporation  of  moisture  even  to  an  extent  that 
may  be  harmful.  For  smoothing  the  surface,  what  is 
called  a  “planker”  is  as  effective.  By  its  use  the  soil  is 
further  fined  and  made  with  a  soil  mulch,  which 
tends  to  hold  moisture.  We  seldom  find  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  use  a  roller  after  the  crop  is  in,  pre- 
fering  to  use  the  plank  drag  instead.  Sometimes 
farmers  use  a  roller  on  the  meadows  in  Spring  to 
smooth  them  and  roll  down  loose  stone.  I  am  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  very  much  is  really  gained  by  this  prac¬ 
tice.  It  may  be  quite  as  well  to  spend  a  few  hours 
removing  loose  stone,  and  leaving  the  meadows  as 
open  on  the  surface  as  possible.  A  roller  has  its  uses, 
Where  land  heaves  the  grass  the  grass  plants  may  be 
benfited  by  being  set  back  into  the  ground  by  a 
roller,  and,  as  already  indicated,  the  earth  sometimes 
needs  to  be  compacted.  Where  it  is  desired  to  com¬ 
pact  a  field  after  sowing,  the  roller  may  be  used,  and 
followed  by  a  light  harrowing.  That  will  tend  to 
break  in  the  capillary  action  at  the  surface  and  pre¬ 
vent  some  escape  of  moisture.  h.  h.  l. 

I  have  not  used  a  farm  roller  for  years,  as  I  much 
prefer  a  good  drag  to  prepare  corn  ground.  Sod 
plowed  early  needs  no  finishing  usually,  and  at  times 
must  be  well  disked  up  in  order  to  fit  it  properly  for 
corn.  Some  of  the  farmers  here  use  a  roller  during 
a  dry  time  after  corn  planting  and  before  first  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  such  usage  is  now  less  common  than  for¬ 
merly.  We  have  needed  no  roller  this  year,  to  say  the 
least,  owing  to  abundant  rains.  When  land  is  plowed 
during  the  Summer  for  wheat  a  roller  or  a  pulver¬ 
izer,  made  to  pack  the  soil,  is  used  on  the  land,  and 
very  properly,  too,  I  think.  Such  treatment  makes 
a  compact  and  satisfactory  seed  bed.  A  roller  should 
not  be  used  excepting  during  dry  weather,  and  then 
should  be  followed  by  a  harrow  or  cultivator.  A 
good  drag  has  the  advantage  of  grinding  up  the  clods' 
and  of  leveling  up  the  surface  of  the  field;  advanta¬ 
ges  the  roller  does  not  possess.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. _ 

Fear  makes  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole  liill — courage 
changes  it  back  again. 

Tiie  Toronto  Sun  describes  how  a  Canadian  Grange 
invited  their  member  of  the  Legislature  to  come  before 
them  and  answer  questions.  lie  came  and  was  obliged 
to  put  himself  on  record.  It  would  do  us  good  to  see 
candidates  in  New  York  put  through  just  such  a  course 
of  sprouts. 
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NEW  SEEDLING  PEACH  FROM  TEXAS. 

A  Precocious  Fruit  That  Ships  Well. 

The  new  seedling  tree  from  which  the  two  peaches 
are  shown  in  Figs.  440  and  443,  is  a  most  remarkable 
one.  It  conies  from  a  seed  of  Bell’s  Octo¬ 
ber,  crossed  with  Elberta.  Both  parents  are 
yellow  freestones,  while  it  itself  is  a  cling  of 
great  toughness.  Even  after  fully  ripe  it  may 
be  shipped  a  considerable  distance  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  .  But  most  remarkable  of  all,  that  the 
tree,  now  six  years  old  from  the  seed,  is  this  year 
bearing  its  fifth  regular  crop.  It  bore  the  second 
year  from  the  seed  about  half  a  dozen  nice  peaches, 
and  since  it  has  not  missed  once  bearing  a  fine  crop. 
Two  years  ago,  when  practically  all  peaches  failed, 
it  had  to  be  thinned  to  prevent  it  breaking  to  pieces. 
Then  I  gave  cr*edit  to  an  ant  bed  that  was  under  the 
tree  as  being  the  cause  of  its  bearing.  But  the  ant 
bed  has  been  gone  for  over  a  year,  and  again  the 
tree  is  bearing  another  fine  crop,  while  near  about 
every  other  variety  is  failing,  or  bearing  but  very 
little.  From  Elberta  trees  of  same  age  as  this,  we 
are  not  getting  a  single  peach. 

'I  he  tree  is  standing  in  a  regular  orchard  row 
among  the  seedlings  of  its  class,  none,  out  of  about 
75,  coming  near  it  as  regards  regularity  of  bearing; 
otherwise  there  are  several  that  resemble  it.  The 
specimens  shown  are  yet  somewhat  green ;  I  had  to 
send  them  this  way  on  account  of  birds.  Our  ground 
is  very  dry;  fruit  and  other  bird  food  scarce.  A 
regular  army  of  mocking  and  other  birds  attack  wnat 
fruit  we  have  as  soon  as  it  shows  color.  Under 
normal  conditions  this  peach  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow, 
covered  with  a  bright  red  on  sunny  side  while  ripen¬ 
ing,  while  in  size  it  will  compare  well  with  an 
average  Elberta.  The  tree  itself  is  all  that  could  be 
wished  for,  thrifty  and  of  fine  shape.  If  this  tree 
will  maintain  its  regular  habit  of  bearing  ip  the  fu- 
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ture  that  it  has  shown  in  the  past,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  will  become  one  of  our  profitable 
standard  varieties  of  the  future. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  as 
to  how  those  seedlings  were  produced.  The  almost 
accidental  production  of  the  Carman  had  set  me  to 
thinking.  The  Carman  came  from  a  seed  of  either 
Elberta  or  Family  Favorite  (both  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Chinese  type).  Two  trees  of  those  varieties 
had  stood  side  by  side  from  which  seeds 
had  been  planted;  thus  a  cross  between  these  kinds 
is  quite  probable.  The  general  characteristics  of  the 
Carman  peach  also  would  indicate  this  cross  or  par¬ 
entage.  The  seedlings,  of  which  Carman  was  one, 
were  planted  at  a  year  old  into  regular  orchard 
rows,  and  the  following  Summer  all  those  least  prom¬ 
ising,  with  small  leaves,  etc.,  were  budded  to  regular 
standard  varieties.  The  Carman  seedling,  showing 
such  a  thrifty  and  healthy  appearance,  with  its  fine 
foliage,  was  allowed  to  stand  unbudded.  Your 
readers  are  aware  what  it  turned  out  to  be.  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  nature  could  cross-pollinate  blossoms 
on  adjoining  trees,  as  must  have  been  the  case  in  the 
Carman  seedling,  I  could  facilitate  the  work  of 
nature  by  planting  a  strong  healthy  seedling  alone 
by  itself  and  budding  such  varieties  into  iit  as 
1  wished  to  cross.  This  was  done,  the  buds  being 
taken  from  the  healthiest  trees,  bearing  the  best  fruit. 
Such  varieties  blooming  together  on  one  stock,  closely 
intermingled,  more  or  less  cross  pollination  is  bound 
to  take  place.  If  the  seeds  are  then  taken  from  the 
finest  specimens  of  fruit  produced  this  way  and 
planted,  new  varieties  of  value  are  very  apt  to  re¬ 
sult.  1  he  lot  of  seedlings  the  writer  has  now 
under  test  have  been  produced  in  this  identical  way. 
Ihere  is  some  pleasure  in  this  business;  besides 
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there  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  if  we  arc 
once  gone  from  this  world,  we  are  leaving  it  some¬ 
thing  to  benefit  mankind  in  days  to  come. 

Texas.  j.  w.  stubenrauch. 


CLOVER  FIELD  FROM  AN  OLD  PASTURE. 

A  Good  Stand  Without  Lime  or  Fertilizer. 

I  am  sending  you  two  views  of  my  clover  field, 
Figs.  441  and  442,  taken  about  July  7,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  you,  inasmuch  as  the  crop  was  raised  with¬ 
out  any  lime  or  commercial  fertilizer.  The  field  was 
in  pasture  for  two  years ;  a  heavy  application  of  sheep 
manure  was  plowed  under  in  the  Spring  of  1907, 


CLOVER  AFTER  OATS.  Fig.  441. 

when  corn  was  planted.  Last  years  oats  were  raised 
and  I  am  glad  that  clover  seed  at  22  cents  per  pound 
was  not  too  much  for  our  credit.  I  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  above  given  line  of  farming  for  four  years, 
and  for  three  years  have  had  good  crops  of  clover, 
that  of  1907  being  heavier  than  the  one  here  shown. 

Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y.  c.  c. 

R-  N.-Y.  These  pictures  show  what  may  be  done 
with  some  of  our  pastures  it"  they  are  handled  prop¬ 
erly.  We  have  for  the  past  few  years  urged  Eastern 
farmers  to  plow  some  of  these  old  fields  and  plant 
corn,  to  be  followed  by  other  crops  suited  to  the  sec¬ 
tion.  A  good  coat  of  sheep  manure  did  the  work 
here,  but  there  are  many  places  where  lime  would  be 
needed.  _ 

HANDLING  HAY  IN  THE  WEST. 

Labor  Saving  Methods  With  Alfalfa. 

The  picture  in  the  last  R.  N.-Y.  leads  me  to  say  that 
haymaking  west  of  the  Missouri  River  is  almost  as 
different  from  the  same  work  in  the  humid  States  as 
daylight  is  from  darkness.  In  the  latter  section  we 
anxiously  watch  the  clouds,  cut  small  amounts  of 
hay  at  a  time,  and  work  with  feverish  haste  to  get 
it  into  barn  or  stack  before  the  inevitable  rain  comes. 
In  the  Western  States  the  rancher  is  almost  totally 
indifferent  to  the  weather.  He  cuts  an  acreage  that 
he  thinks  will  keep  his  gang  of  men  busy  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  days  at  a  time,  the  amount  depending  entirely 
upon  the  number  of  men  he  employs.  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  who  try  farming  in  the  Western  States  find  the 
freedom  from  care  attendant  upon  perfect  weather 
very  gratifying.  The  writer  was  no  exception  to  this 
during  the  years  that  he  spent  on  western  ranches. 

If  time  permitted,  I  should  like  to  stop  right  here, 
and  make  some  statements  which  would  cause  men 
to  call  me  a  descendant  of  Ananias,  because  I  think 
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that  even  with  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  humid  States,  we  frequently  if  not  usually 
make  Alfalfa  hay  that  is  more  palatable  to  our  live 
stock  even  though  it  is  not  as  attractive  in  appearance 
as  that  which  the  western  rancher  makes.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  it  is  partly  in  the  fact  that  our  farms  are 
smaller,  and  that  hay  is  cut  more  nearly  at  its  proper 
time  and  is  cured  largely  in  the  shock,  while  the 
western  ranchmen  cure  theirs  largely  either  in  the 
swath  or  windrow,  or  in  very  small  bunches  contain¬ 
ing  about  a  forkful.  The  object  of  this  article,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  criticize,  but  to  give  an  outline  of  a 
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few  methods  used  in  handling  Alfalfa  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  a  task  requiring  more  time  and  space 
than  would  be  wise  to  devote  to  an  article  of  this 
character. 

Different  methods  prevail  in  different  sections.  In 
some  places  the  Alfalfa  is  cut  at  its  proper  time,  or 
approximately  so.  In  other  places  the  writer  has 
seen  fields  purple  with  bloom,  bearing  more  flowers 
than  they  ever  do  in  the  Eastern  States,  each  stalk 
carrying  six  or  more  racemes  in  full  bloom.  In  the 
Eastern  States  we  think  it  best  to  mow  when  but  a 
portion  of  the  plants  show  bloom.  In  many  parts, 
after  the  plant  is  cut,  it  is  the  practice  to  rake  it  into 
moderate-sized  windrows,  and  then  to  collect  into 
small  bunches,  such  as  a  man  could  easily  throw  on 
to  a  wagon  with  one  forkful.  The  hay  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  these  bunches  for  three  or  four  days  before 
being  hauled.  In  stacking  many  methods  prevail, 
some  of  them  very  ingenious.  These  western  ranch¬ 
men  are  so  thrown  on  their  own  resources  that  they 
become  inventive  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  writer 
was  surprised  to  see  so  many  different  forms  of  der¬ 
ricks  in  use,  especially  since  all  of  them  seemed  to 
have  been  thought  out  by  the  ranchmen  themselves, 
and  not  by  skillful  inventors.  In  some  places,  heavy 
cables,  varying  in  length  according  to  the  amount  of 
hay  to  be  handled,  are  stretched  taut  between  large 
poles  forked  at  the  top.  Beginning  at  one  end  of 
these  cables  the  rancher  starts  huge  ricks.  He 
builds  one  end,  topping  out  as  he  goes,  the  rick 
being  both  broad  and  high.  In  other  places  derricks 
are  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  handled  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  way.  Sometimes  when  a  man  has  only  a  little 
hay  to  handle,  his  derrick  will  be  stationary,  but 
ordinarily  he  will  have  a  movable  derrick  on  runners, 
which  can  be  cha*nged  in  position  with  but  a  few 
minutes’  work.  These  machines  are  built  much  more 
strongly  than  the  eastern  patented  affairs,  and  they 
show  fully  as  much  ingenuity  and  skill  as  any  pat- 
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tented  derrick  the  writer  has  ever  seen.  They  are 
practically  unbreakable.  They  will  handle  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  hay  very  rapidly,  and  place  it  just 
where  it  is  wanted  on  the  stack  or  rick.  For  the 
most  part  where  these  derricks  are  employed,  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  six-pronged  fork  is  used.  These  forks,  by 
the  way,  should  be  on  every  eastern  farm.  They 
will  carry  a  great  load  of  hay;  they  are  practically 
unbreakable ;  they  seldom  get  out  of  fix,  bent  or 
sprung  as  our  ordinary  harpoon  forks  do,  and,  oper¬ 
ate  more  rapidly  than  the  harpoon  forks  do,  and,  es¬ 
pecially  with  dry  hay  that  is  inclined  to  break  or  to 
•slip  off  the  harpoon  fork,  they  will  carry  a  much 
larger  load  than  any  ordinary  double  harpoon  will. 

An  entirely  different  system,  one  having  a  great 
many  advantages,  is  the  use  of  a  special  stacker  and 
western  bull  rake.  These  bull  rakes  are  very  large. 
They  have  long  wooden  teeth  and  run  on  trucks.  A 
team  is  hitched  to  them,  and  they  are  run  along  a 
windrow  until  they  have  gathered  up  a  small  wagon¬ 
load  of  hay  on  their  great  prongs.  The  prongs  are 
then  raised  from  the  ground,  carrying  the  load  with 
them,  and  thus  the  hay  is  moved  to  the  derrick.  Here 
an  ingenious  machine  takes  the  entire  load  direct  on 
to  the  rick,  and  the  man  with  the  bull  rake  goes  back 
for  more.  A  possible  disadvantage  of  the  system  is 
that  the  hay  becomes  so  dry  before  the  rake  gathers 
it  up  that  some  of  the  leaves  are  usually  lost,  but 
the  cheapness  of  the  system  is  incredible.  Ranchmen 
handling  large  amounts  of  hay  will  tell  you  that  they 
can  do  it  for  only  a  few  cents  per  ton,  while  we  in 
the  East  with  our  most  expensive  methods  feel  that 
they  must  surely  be  mistaken  until  we  actually  watch 
the  process  of  handling  the  hay.  chas.  b.  wing. 

Ohio. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY  VARIETY. 

J.  R.  D‘,  8odus,  N.  Y. — I  have  noticed 
growing  in  our  pasture  lot  a  kind  of 
strawberry,  which  I  have  never  seen  be¬ 
fore.  There  have  never  been  any  culti¬ 
vated  berries  in  that  neighborhood  and  yet 
these  berries,  when  they  are  put  on  the 
market  go  along  with  the  cultivated 
kinds.  The  berries  are  large  and  dark 
red  and  have  a  slightly  sour  flavor.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  chance  to 
sell  such  plants  on  the  market.  Would 
it  be  profitable? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  possible  that  the  new 
strawberry  has  originated  from  seed 
carried  by  birds ;  its  value  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  its  comparison  with  standard 
varieties.  If  it  shows  merit,  set  the 
plants  in  a  favorable  location,  give 
them  good  treatment,  and  test  them  in 
competition  with  your  favorite  named 
sorts.  The  mere  fact  of  being  a  new 
sort  does  not  count,  with  a  strawberry 
or  any  other  plant,  unless  it  shows 
superiority  over  existing  varieties.  Test 
it  under  favorable  conditions  next 
year;  show  it  to  other  growers,  and  if 
it  makes  a  good  record  get  others  to 
give  it  a  test  in  different  localities,  or 
ask  the  State  experiment  station  to 
make  a  test  for  you.  You  cannot  in¬ 
terest  plant  buyers  in  an  untested  berry. 
Some  years  ago  we  went  to  see  the 
strawberry  New  York,  which  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  a  woman  farmer  in  Tompkins 
County.  She  sold  ‘berries  to  a  private 
trade,  and  sold  the  new  variety,  among 
others,  without  special  notice  on  her 
part.  Buyers,  however,  kept  asking  for 
“those  big  red  ones”;  the  berry  made  a 
big  reputation  locally,  and  finally  a  dis¬ 
tant  nurseryman  purchased  the  entire 
stock  and  made  a  feature  of  it  in  his 
catalogue.  Strawberries  are  often  very 
“mifty,”  as  old-fashioned  gardeners  say, 
and  flourish  in  one  locality,  while  fail¬ 
ing  in  another,  so  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty  .about  the  future  be¬ 
havior  of  a  new  variety.  Better  give 
your  new  variety  a  thorough  test  lo¬ 
cally;  if  it  is  an  improvement  over 
known  sorts  the  consumers  will  ad¬ 
vertise  it,  and  it  will  thgn  be  time  to 
extend  its  field.  An  unknown  variety, 
without  strong  endorsement,  would  not 
be  likely  to  interest  purchasers  on  the 
open  market. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Lime  on  Old  Meadow. 

In  your  opinion,  would  lime  be  any 
benefit  to  old  meadows,  sowing,  say,  500 
pounds  to  the  acre?  I  have  several  mead¬ 
ows  that  seem  to  be  running  out,  and  I 
don’t  wish  to  plow  them.  t.  f.  k. 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 

That  small  application  of  lime  on  old 
meadows  has  not  proved  of  much  use  to 
us.  At  least  one  ton  should  be  used, 
and,  far  better,  work  it  thoroughly  into 
the  soil.  People  write  about  using  100 
pounds  of  fertilizer  on  one  acre.  A  little 
thought  should  show  them  that  this  small 
dose  cannot  feed  a  crop. 

Strawberries  on  Sod. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  that  was  seeded 
two  years  ago  to  clover  and  Timothy. 
Would  you  advise  plowing  this  Fall  and 
then  setting  strawberries  in  the  Spring? 

Nova,  Ohio.  A.  L.  P. 

It  would  depend  upon  the  number  of 
white  grubs  we  found  on  turning  over  the 
sod.  if  they  are  thick  do  not  set  straw¬ 
berry  plants  until  you  have  grown  some 
highly  cultivated  crop  and  killed  out:  the 
sod.  The  white  grub  is  the  worst  insect 
we  know  of  for  killing  berry  plants,  and 
old  sod  is  usually  full  of  them. 

Potato  Beetles  Once  More. 

For  two  years  previous  to  this'  one  we 
have  had  very  few  Potato  beetles  in  this 
section,  and  I  remember  reading  in  one 
of  the  farm  journals  last  Fall  that  the 
Potato  beetle  had  run  its  course,  and 
would  now  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  This 
Rummer  it  has  come  back  in  all  its  glory, 
in  numbers  that  we  never  saw  before. 
People  in  this  section  have  been  applying 
Pans  green  every  suitable  day,  Sundays 
frequently  included,  yet  there  are  plenty 
of  bugs  still  with  us.  and  the  supply  of 
Faris  green  in  the  stores  is  very  short. 

Waterford,  N.  Y.  it.  f. 

Much  the  same  thing  happened  with  us. 
Last  year  we  hardly  found  it  necessary 
to  use  poison.  This  year  plants  would 
have  been  eaten  to  the  ground  if  left 
alone.  Last  year  we  were  told  that  the 
San  .Tose  scale  is  “dying  out,”  and  that 
spraying  is  no  longer  necessary.  Now 
the  insect  is  at  us  again.  There  will  come 
seasons  when  these  insects  do  not  breed 
and  multiply  as  rapidly  as  usual,  but  they 


are  not  “dying  out.”  A  more  favorable 
season  may  bring  them  in  greater  numbers 
than  ever. 

Discriminating  Rabbits. 

A  little  patch  of  Soy  beans,  a  variety 
test,  is  visited  nightly  by  rabbits  from  a 
nearby  thicket.  Ever  since  the  primary 
leaves  came  out  on  the  plants  the  “var¬ 
mints”  have  been  eating  the  tender  foliage. 
Lead  arsenate  seemed  to  improve  their  ap¬ 
petites,  and  enthusiastic  bunny  hunters, 
the  valiant  ones,  will  not  let  me  shoot 
them.  So,  like  the  Vermont  deer,  they  plun¬ 
der  on.  But  the  point  is  that  in  order 
to  get  to  these  Soys  they  must  hop  over 
magnificent  White  and  Red  clover,  prover¬ 
bial  rabbit  pasture.  Do  they  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it?  s.  s.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — Southern  experiment  stations 
have  reported  Ihe  same  thing — using  it  as 
an  argument  that  animals  prefer  green 
Soy  beans  to  other  forage. 

Leaf  Mold  Fertilizer. 

Has  leaf  mold  taken  from  a  forest  of 
hard  wood  any  value  as  a  fertilizer  to  be 
used  on  a  clay  soil  ?  L.  C. 

Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 

This  leaf  mold  often  contains  more  plant 
food,  ton  for  ton.  than  stable  manure,  yet 
if  you  puf  it  directly  on  the  soil  you 
might  not  receive  any  benefit  the  first  sea¬ 
son  We  once  used  a  lot  of  it,  hauling 
straight  from  the  woods  and  piling  around 
peach  trees.  It  hurt  the  trees  until  late 
in  the  season,  when  they  suddenly  began 
to  grow.  The  leaf  mold  was  sour,  and  un¬ 
til  it  was  sweetened  its  plant  food  was 
not  made  available.  If  you  can  mix  the 
leaf  mold  with  manure  and  let  it  ferment, 
or  mix  it  with  lime,  so  it  can  stay  in  a 
pile  for  three  months  or  more,  you  will 
then  have  good  dressing  for  your  soil. 

A  Plague  of  Chipmunks. 


Open  a  bank 
account  by- 
mail  in  the 

First  Mortgage 
Guarantee  & 
Trust  Co.  of 
Philadelphia 

Your  savings  will  earn 
4$  compound  interest.  By 
our  plan  $10  per  month  will 
Gov.  Leslie  M.  Sktrm  grow  in  10  years  to  $1,473.00. 
A  larger  or  smaller  amount  proportionately. 

Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  former  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury,  now  president  of 
this  institution,  has  greatly  simplified  banking 
by  mail  —  eliminated  all  red  tape.  No  trouble 
to  open  an  account  and  no  trouble  to  close. 
Simply  mail  your  deposit  —  any  sum  you  please, 
the  larger  the  better,  but  it  had  better  be  one 
dollar  than  nothing.  Your  bank  book  will  be 
sent  by  return  post. 

You  may  withdraw  any  part  or  all  of  your 
deposit  without  notice. 

AQf\  compound  interest  on 
Savings-fund  accounts. 

Liberal  Interest  on  Checking  accounts. 

Send  for  our  booklet  “ How  to  Save  by  Mail" 
which  explains  Gov.Shaw’seasyand  Safeway  of 
banking  bv  mail.  Write  fora  copy  today — free. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  and  T rust  Company 

Leslie  M.  Shaw,  President 
949  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


I  find  that  the  trees  about  my  house, 
large  hard  maples  and  cherry  trees,  are 
infested  this  Summer  to  an  unusual  degree 
with  red  squirrels  and  chipmunks,  and  that 
they  apparently  keep  away  the  birds  to 
some  extent,  besides  injuring  the  trees  by 
tearing  off  the  bark.  Will  you  tell  me 
how  I  can  decrease  their  number? 

l.  E.  s. 

A  good  shotgun  in  the  hands  of  a  marks¬ 
man  will  be  as  good  as  anything.  Poisoning 
is  not  safe  in  such  a  place.  S'hoot  a  few 
and  keep  firing  at  the  others,  and  they 
will  get  out. 

Poultry  Manure. 


Having  the  manure  from  about  1.000  to 
1.200  fowls,  I  would  like  to  know  the  best 
and  least  expensive  way  of  keeping  this 
manure  until  next  Spring,  to  be  used  for 
corn.  What  shade  trees  should  I  use  for 
chicken  yards?  Is  peach  desirable?  j.  a. 

West  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

If  you  keep  the  hen  manure  thoroughly 
dry  it  will  lose  but  little  of  its  ammonia. 
Keep  it  dusted  with  plaster,  dry  road  dust 
or  “floats,”  take  it  from  under  the  perches 
frequently  and  store  in  a  dry  shed,  throw¬ 
ing  the  dust  over  it  as  you  put  it  under 
shelter.  Use  plenty  of  the  drying  mate¬ 
rial  and  keep  from  the  rain,  and  it  will 
remain  hard  and  dry.  In  the  Spring  you 
w511  find  it  in  hard  chunks,  which  must 
be  broken  up.  But  why  hold  it  over  Win¬ 
ter?  If  the  land  is  fairly  level  scatter 
the  manure  as  fast  as  made  where  it  is  to 
go.  Apple  or  plum  trees  are  better  than 
peacli  for  chicken  yards.  As  for  using 
poultry  manure  read  the  following  note: 

Using  Hen  Manure. — Last  Winter  I 
asked  about  putting  hen  manure  directly 
on  corn  ground.  I  did  put  it  on  the  corn, 
as  thin  as  my  conscience  would  let  me, 
making  a  wheelbarrow  do  the  work  of  a 
one-horse  load  of  fresh  barnyard  manure, 
and  now  the  corn  over  the  hen  manure  is 
much  ahead  •  of  the  barnyard  manure. 
Moral  :  Don't  put  your  hen  manure  away  in 
boxes  and  barrels  all  Winter  and  then 
spread  it  when  yon  are  rushed  to  death 
with  Spring  work,  but  when  you  take  it 
off  the  chopping  boards  just  put  it  on 
some  ground  that  needs  it,  that  is  nearby. 
It  is  lots  easier  and  just  as  economical. 

Perry,  Ohio.  H.  G.  s. 

Dwarf  Apples. 


What  information  have  you  as  to  the 
dwarf  apple?  Has  it  a  future?  Unless 
we  can  get  something  that  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  cared  for  we  shall  soon  be 
without  fruit  here  in  the  trucking  section. 
My  idea  is  to  put  out  a  few  of  each  va¬ 
riety  of  best  eating  apples,  ranging  from 
early  till  late,  for  family  use.  J.  c.  w- 
Sewell,  N.  J. 


Mr.  George  T.  Powell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y., 
has  dwarf  apple  trees  growing  which  bear 
beautiful  fruit.  If  you  could  and  would 
handle  them  as  be  does  you  could  obtain 
a  fair  supply  of  family  apples.  Most 
dwarf  trees  are  mere  toys.  Very  few  grow¬ 
ers  handle  them  as  a  business  proposition. 
If  you  are  willing  to  handle  them  as  you 
would  truck  crops,  and  give  them  thorough 
culture  and  care,  you  may  make  them 
serve  your  family. 


Speltz ;  Crop  Between  Rye  and  Oats. 

What  is  the  value  of  speltz  as  a  soiling 
crop,  with  general  information  as  to  time 
of  sowing,  etc?  What  crop  can  be  put  in 
in  the ’Fall  to  feed  after  rye  is  gone  and 
before  oats  are  ready?  There  is  an  interval 
of  about  four  weeks  generally  between 
those  two  crops.  a.  m.  j- 

Hampton  Co.,  Mass. 

As  we  understand  it,  speltz  is  seeded 
in  Spring  like  oats.  It  is,  we  think,  better 
for  grain  than  for  soiling  and  would  rank 
with  oats  in  season.  Wheat  comes  in  after 
rye  as  green  feed.  Crimson  clover  seeded 
in  late  Summer  will  help  fill  out  the  space 
between  rye  and  oats  and  so  will  garden 
peas  broadcast  or  Canada  peas  seeded 
alone. 


Profitable  Raspberries. — Nothing  is 
more  profitable  upon  our  farm  than  a 
small  patch  of  red  raspberries.  This  piece 
is  about  25  feet  long  and  from  eight  to  10 
feet  wide,  and  yielded  54  quarts  of  prize 
berries.  This  patch  is  situated  in  a  place 
where  the  hens  just  love  to  scratch  in  early 
Spring.  The  only  care  given  them  is  trim¬ 
ming  every  year.  The  patch  is  now  at 
least  from  eight  to  10  years  old  and  the 
crop  is  increasing  rapidly  year  after  year 
in  both  quantity  and  quality.  Next  Spring 
I  intend  to  plant  a  large  henyard  in  red 
raspberries  and  let  the  hens  be  the  cultiva¬ 
tors.  What  better  profits  can  you  expect 
from  a  barren  }mn.vard  when  berries  are 
selling  from  16  to  18  cents  per  quart? 

S.  H. 


Read  His 

Read  of  the  economy 
and  profit  in  thi»  farm¬ 
er’s  potato-digging, — 
how  he  gets  every 
potato  in  the  field,— 
how  he  avoids  loss  from 
scarred  and  crushed 
potatoes, — how  he  has 
made  the  work  easy 
and  fast. 

It  Tells  Yoi 

how  the 

Acme  Hand  Digger 

ATTACHMENT 

proved  out  under  hard,  practical  actual  field  use : 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Gentlemen Two  yearsago  I  bought  one  of 
your  Acme  Hand  Potato  Diggers  and  after 
giving  it  a  short  trial  In  the  field,  my  sons, 
who  were  digging  the  potatoes,  were  so 
leased  with  the  Acme  Digger  that  I  now 
ave  five  In  use  on  my  farm. 

The  Acmels  just  tliedigger  we  needed.  Un¬ 
like  the  machine  diggers  It  digs  clean,  gets 
every  potato  In  every  hill,  doesn’t  scar  the 
stock,  and  Is  not  bothered  by  the  vines.  The 
men  work  easlly.yetquickly.and  don’t getso 
tired  os  with  ordinary  fork  or  hook  digging. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
Acme  Digger  does  better,  easier  and  cheaper 
work  than  any  other  digger  I  have  seen,  and 
the  best  recommendation  I  can  give  anyone 
is  that  I  continue  to  use  It  on  my  own  farm. 

I  am.  yours  truly, 

F.  LAUTNER,  Leelanau  County. 

Send  $1.00  Today.  Let  the  Acme 

Attachment  prove  itself  to  you.  Let  it 
prove  that  your  dollar  is  better  than  $100  in¬ 
vestment  in  other  diggers— that  it  will  dig 
potatoes  better  and  more  economically — that 
it  is  the  digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
Sent  prepaid  by  express.  Money  returned  if 
you  had  rather  have  it  than  keep  the  digger. 

Pamphlet  and  Potato  Book  free  on  request. 
Send  now.  Address  Box  525, 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


Letter 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


5c  Per  Square.* 


Ob  jjui 

Roof-Fix 


—We  will  guarantee  to  put 
any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 
rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year.  ' 

Tko  Perfect  Roef  Preserver,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
■  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today, 

the  Audersoo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  Obia. 


Wh  eels  mill 
ofSIeel 


L 

Construction—! hat’s  the  important 
thing  in  steel  wheels.  No  spokes  to  rattle. 

No  repair  bills  Empire  steel  wheels  are  made 
to  last  a  lifetime  Listen  to  one  of  our  customers: 
“Gentlemen — I  send  you  herewith  order  for  4  more 
wheels.  The  wheels  I  got  from  you  10  years  ago  are  all 
right  now.  That's  QUALITY.**  It’s  the  Empire  idea  all 
|  thro*.  Ask  about  Empire  Wagons.  Shall  we  send  catalog? 
EMPIRE  MFG.CO..  Box  18A,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


5UPERIQR""eFENCE 


can  be  absolutely  depended  upon 
under  all  conditions.  Easy  to  erect  and 
stays  tight.  Made  trom  heavy,  high  carbon 
coiled  spring  steel  in  different  heights, 
weights  and  spacings,  bound  by  the 
Superior  Heavy  Weight  Lock.  Prices  low. 
Easy  terms.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
and  prices.  THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO. 


Dept. 


o. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


THE  MICHIGAN -INDIANA 
LAND  COMPANY 

Are  offering  for  sale  from  40  to  65  of  the  nicest 
improved  farm  lands  in  the  best  section  of  the 
southern  part  of  Michigan,  in  the  following 
counties:  Allegan,  Barry,  Montmorency  and 
Kalkaska.  Also,  from  40  to  50  farms  in  the 
very  best  section  of  Indiana,  located  in  Noble 
County,  Whitley  County  and  Elkhart  County. 
Please  write  for  description,  maps,  price  and 
terms.  Address 

MICHI6AN-INDIANA  LAND  COMPANY,  UGONIER,  IND. 


Ellwanger  & 
Barry’s 

Peonies 

Phloxes 

Irises 

Are  Unsurpassed  in  Variety  and  Quality 

The  Best  Results  are  to  be  Obtained 
by  Planting  in  September 

Illustrated  booklet  with  descrip¬ 
tions  and  planting  directions  FREE 
upon  request. 

MOUNT  HOPE 
NURSERIES 


Box  K,  Rochester,  New  York 


BARTLETT  PEARS-ytt'&fiKi 

for  late  fall  or  spring  delivery.  Send  for  special 
circular  on  Pear,  Cherry  and  Peach.  A  few  choice 
Thorobred  Hampshire  Lambs  for  sale. 

W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON,  -:-  Box  15.  -:-  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Mil. 
1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


Qlroiuharru  DUnip  of  the  Best  Varieties. 
OlTdWUeriy  ridni5  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Box  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


QNE  Quart  of  Strawberries  i>ia„etai9io 

"  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


WE  OFFER  our  Special  Quality  of  WHITE 
WINTER  RYE,  grown  in  Indiana,  at  $1.15 
per  bushel,  delivered  at  your  railroad  station. 
Please  write  for  samples. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


rnn  rii  c-ciumson  clover  seed, $r,.oo 
run  dALC  bushel.  COW-HORN  TURNIP 
SEED.  40c.  pound. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


LONGHEAD  WHEAT 

red,  hard,  bearded.  There  is  none  better.  $4.00 
for  two  bushels.  MYRON  CLOSE,  Cato,  N.  Y. 


SEND  for  Circular  to  originator  of  Jones’  Winter 
Wheats,  which  are  leaders  wherever  known. 
A  NEW  ONE  FOR  1909.  Address  JONES, 
THE  WHEAT  GROWER,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS  sold 
direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  MiUet  seeds  to  tho  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


CHOICE  TIMOTHY,  $2.15  per  bu.:  order  now.  Circ.  and 
sam.  free.  Glick’s  Seed  Farms, Lancaster,  Pa. 

SEED  WHEAT 

First-Class  FRUIT  TREES  SKEST 

Grown  in  the  famous  Genesee  Valley. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Fultz  Wheat... 

Best  Milling  Variety.  Ciood  Yielder. 
Sure  Cropper. 

Our  crop  pure  and  carefully  prepared  for  sowing. 
Also  Poole,  Mammoth  White  Rye,  New  Crop 
Timothy.  Write  for  samples,  circulars,  prices. 

The  0.  C.  Shepard  Co.,  9E  St.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


ALFALFA 


SEED  WHEAT. 

40U  acres.  Grown  especially  for  seed  purposes  in 
the  wheat  belt  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Return 
of  seed  allowed  and  money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  The  best  varieties  smooth  and  bearded. 
I  issue  a  neat  circular.  It  is  free,  but  you  must  ask 
for  It.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 

All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invito  you  to 
got  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  S3 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  EROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223.  Meclianicsburg;,  Oiiio 

FULCASTER  WHEAT 

No  Better  Cropping  or  Milling  Variety. 

We  offer  only  this  one  variety,  grown  on  our  own 
farms  under  careful  supervision  and  especially 
prepared  for  seed.  Write  for  sample  and  prices. 

The  National  Farm  School,  Farm  School, Oept.B,  Bucks  Co., Pa. 

PUniPC  CCCn  DVC  thousand  fold, 
unuibu  OLLU  n  I  Li  $1.00  bushel.  Bags 


l 


extra,  20c. 


E.  RIGG,  JR.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


OYS 


WANTED 


|  Also  young  men  to  distrib¬ 

ute  catalogues  in  towns 
and  rural  districts,  and  send  names  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Easy  work.  Can  be  done  out  of  school 
hours.  Good  pay.  State  your  age  and  give  three 
references.  Write  at  once.  F.  W.  Clement,  Mgr., 
Dept.  C,  87  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


BEST  SEED  WHEATS  i 


RED  WAVE,  SILVER 
QUEEN,  FARMERS  FRIEND, 

and  other  leading  new  sorts.  Our  system  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  grading  makes  our  seed  far  superior  to  any 
other.  Worth  twice  as  much,  costs  but  trifle  more. 
A lisolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
price  list.  Maplewood  Seed  Wheat  Farms,  Allegan,  Mich. 
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BANANAS  IN  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

p'ig.  444  shows  the  landscape  effect 
produced  by  the  use  of  bananas  in  a 
park  at  Anderson,  S.  C.  Mr.  Rufus 
Fant,  who  sends  us  the  picture,  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  the 
foliage,  which  makes  such  planting  ex¬ 
tremely  striking.  We  judge  that  this  is 
the  Abyssianian  banana,  Musa  ensete, 
though  no  doubt  M.  sapientum,  the  edi¬ 
ble  banana,  would  flourish  in  t’he  Sum¬ 
mer  in  South  Carolina.  Greenhouse 
specimens  of  the  banana  are  often 
planted  out  during  Summer  in  this  lati¬ 
tude,  though  we  have  never  seen  them 
in  the  luxuriance  shown  in  the  picture. 
We  have  seen  Musa  Cavendishi,  which 
had  set  fruit  in  a  greenhouse  during 
the  Spring,  ripen  the  cluster  out  of 
doors  in  Summer  in  New  Jersey.  Musas 


cheaply,  and  that  some  of  our  western 
friends  are  going  to  buy  some  day. 

A  sulky  plow  needs  careful  adjust¬ 
ment,  perhaps  quite  as  much  as  some 
more  complicated  machinery.  Our 
plow  was  last  used  by  a  neighbor,  and 
I  found  it  needed  attention  at  almost 
every  point.  It  didn’t  run  enough  to 
land,  and  the  last  driver  apparently  did 
not  know  how  to  make  it  do  so.  The 
jointers  were  loose  and  out  of  place, 
and  bolts  were  loose  in  several  places. 
If  one  is  expecting  to  put  orange  hawk- 
weed  out  of  business,  he  wants  to  get 
it  down  where  it  cannot  see  daylight,  at 
the  very  first  pass.  A  good  jointer, 
properly  adjusted,  will  help  materially 
in  doing  that. 

Some  think  that  it  is  best  to  use  a 
roller  after  plowing  a  piece  of  sod 
ground,  like  ours.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  roller,  but  as  we  shall  not 
seed,  perhaps  for  a  month  yet,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  harrow  about  twice  a  week 


BANANAS  IN  A  PARK  AT  ANDERSON,  S,  C.  Fig.  444. 


are  very  effective  planted  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Cannas  and  other  sub-tropi¬ 
cal  plants,  but  a  very  exposed  situa¬ 
tion  is  undesirable,  because  heavy  winds 
soon  strip  the  leaves  into  ribbons. 


N01ES  ON  SOD  PLOWING. 

When  the  rains  came  late  in  July, 
after  quite  a  period  of  drought,  we 
took  the  opportunity  to  start  the  plow 
and  cover  up  some  of  that  orange 
hawkweed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plow 
just  after  a  rain  or  shower  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  In  this  instance,  there 
had  been  enough  rain  to  make  plowing 
fairly  easy,  since  the  ground  had  been 


right  along,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  roller 
is  really  necessary.  We  like  to  harrow 
the  same  day  we  plow,  if  convenient. 
The  ground  is  kept  in  finer  tilth,  and  a 
dust  mulch  tends  to  retain  the  moisture. 
We  put  on  the  Cutaway  the  first  thing. 
A  coat  of  stable  manure  follows,  and 
then  more  use  of  the  Cutaway.  The 
greater  part  of  the  harrowing  will  be 
'done  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  how¬ 
ever.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  tear 
up  sods  with  it,  and  we  use  it  for  most 
of  our  work.  The  Cutaway  works  well, 
and  we  like  it  for  many  purposes,  one 
of  them  being  to  run  over  sod,  when 
first  plowed,  to  roll  it  down  and  loosen 
the  soil.  We  shall  give  that  hawkweed 
a  hard  time,  and  if  faithful  enough  we 
shall  kill  it  all  out.  h.  h,  lyon. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 


Let  This  Paint  Save  Your  Home 

Pure  White  Lead  paint  insures  your  building  against  decay . 
It  forms  a  tough,  elastic  film  which  never  cracks,  scales  or  checks. 
Only  years  of  wear  can  remove  it.  It  can  be  made  any  desired  color 
at  time  of  painting.  The  Best  pure  white  lead  paint  to  use  is 


CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


“The  Lead  With  the  Spread” 


Its  superior  whiteness  proves  its  perfection.  All  impurities  and  diseoloratians  are 
removed.  This  whiteness  also  indicates  fineness  of  grain,  which  means  beauty 
and  smoothness  of  finish,  great  spreading  qualities  and  extreme  durability.  White¬ 
ness  alone  assures  strong,  true,  brilliant  and  durable  colors — this  is  important. 

By  the  pound  Carter  costs  a  trifle  more  than  ordinary  leads  —  measured  by 
square  yards  of  surface  covered,  by  years  of  wear, 

Carter  is  the  cheapest  paint  you  can  buy. 

All  reliable  dealers  sell  it.  Good  painters  use  it. 

Before  deciding  on  ANY  paint,  be  sure  to  write  for  our  valuable 
Free  Book,  which  tells  how  to  test  any  paint  for  purity  — how  to 
choose  a  harmonious  color  scheme  and  gives  many  other  helpful 
suggestions.  We’ll  send  with  the  book  a  set  of  colored  plates  show¬ 
ing  how  real  buildings  look  when  painted  with  Carter — just  what 
you  have  long  wanted. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  COMPANY 

12094  S.  Peoria  Street,  Chicago  Factorie*:  Chicago— Omaha 


GRAFS 


Practical,  dura¬ 
ble  and  econ- 
omical  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write 
for  illustrated 
catalogue 
showing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  our  full  line. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  51  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs.  VL 


THRESHERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
and  WOOD  SAWS.  Highest  Grade. 


SELF -FEED 
FULL  CIRCLE 
Capacity:  12  to  18  tons  per  day. 

tocapacity.  It  stands  on  Its  wheels 


feed  la  simple  and  effective;  ltsaveshard  labor  and  adds 
when  working;  no  holes  to  dig.  Tyer  stands  up  to  do  his 
dust,  mud  or  snow.  Low  bridge,  less  than  eight  Inches  high. 
Adapted  for  work  at  bank  barns.  We  also  build  a  Belt  Power 

Sandwich  Manufacturing  Company* 

157Maln  Street,^  Sandwich,  III. 


work;  no  getting  down  In  the 
’  Easily  and  quickly  set  for  work. 
Press.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made.-  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  it  can’t  bnrn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any  [building,  new  or  ola. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 

more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
HOOFS  —it  will  save  you  money.  Givenameof  your  local  roofer.  Writetoday . 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  to.  Granville,  H.  Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


moistened  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
Easy  plowing  is  not  the  only  reason  for 
wishing  to  plow  after  rain.  In  case  of 
a  shower  or  light  rain  which  moistens 
only  the  top  soil,  we  can  sometimes 
turn  that  moisture  under,  and  maybe 
hold  quite  a  bit  of  it  to  help  start  a 
crop  of  -whatever  it  is  desired  to  sow. 
The  moisture  helps,  too,  in  rotting  the 
sod  in  case  the  plowing  is  sod  ground. 
We  often  have  as  much  time  to  do'  such 
work  in  July  as  at  any  season. 

We  are  using  a  sulky  plow  of  late, 
and  find  it'  a  good  implement,  even  on 
a  hill  farm.  Loose  stone  troubles  no 
more,  and  I  doubt  if  as  much  as  when 
using  a  walking  plow.  It  is  said  that 
two  horses  can  handle  one  of  these 
plows  as  easily  as  a  walking  plow  that 
does  the  same  work.  I  am  inclined  to 
sanction  that  statement,  but  a  person 
who  is  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
riding  plow  should  look  into  the  as¬ 
sertion  a  little.  This  wheel  plow  is 
heavy,  and  the  levers  hold  the  plow 
down  to  the  work  firmly.  It  will  be 
seen  then  that  the  sulky  plow  does 
more  work  than  the  common  kind, 
hence  in  most  cases  it  is  harder  for  the 
team.  We  have  commonly  used  three 
horses  on  ours,  as  our  horses  are  not 
very  heavy.  This  time  we  used  only 
two,  and  they  did  the  work  nicely. 
About  an  acre  in  a  day  is  all  a  span  of 
thousand-pound  horses  ought  to  do  on 
our  land.  It  is  this  land  that  sells  "so 


SEND  FOR  A 
FREE  SAMPLE 


F  you  will  write  to-day 
for  a  free  sample  of 
Amatite,  the  end  of  your 
roofing  troubles  is  in  sight.  It 
is  the  one  roofing  that  needs  no  paint¬ 
ing  after  it  is  once  laid  on  the  roof. 

If  you  would  sit  down  and  figure  out 
exactly  how  much  it  cost  to  paint  a  smooth 
surfaced  roofing  during  its  life,  you  would 
find  that  the  cost  of  this  paint  is  more 
than  the  roofing  itself. 

Amatite,  on  the  other 
hand, 
has 


a  real  mineral  surface,  and  we  sell 
the  goods  on  the  broad  statement 
that  it  needs  no  painting  of  any  kind. 

The  man  who  puts  Amatite  on  his 
buildings  is  insured  against  leaks 
and  trouble  for  many  years  to  come. 

Send  name  and  address  for  a  sam¬ 
ple  and  booklet,  which  will  prove  con¬ 
clusively  how  much  better  Amatite  is 
than  the  old-fashioned  “rubber 
roofings"  which  require  constant 
painting  and  care  to  keep  them  tight. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Pittsburg  Cincinnati  Kansas  City 

Minneapolis  New  Orleans  London  Eng, 
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Ruralisms 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  MEXICO. 

In  all  the  discussions  recently  about 
“everbearing  strawberries”  or  Fall-bear¬ 
ing  strawberries,  I  have  never  seen  any 
reference  made  to  the  Mexican  straw¬ 
berries,  which  seem  to  be  everbearing. 
At  Irapuato  on  the  old  Mexican  Cen¬ 
tral  Railway,  and  at  other  points  along 
that  line  a‘nd  the  National  Railway,  en 
route  to  Mexico  City,  native  girls  meet 
the  trains  with  little  baskets  of  straw¬ 
berries  at  all  seasons,  strawberries  of 
the  most  luscious  kind,  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  soft,  hot,  mushy  ber¬ 
ries  we  get  in  the  cities  in  early  Spring, 
as  cool  as  though  they  were  refriger¬ 
ated,  for  you  know  the  temperature  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  is  always  cool, 
such  points  being  high  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  At  some  points  where  the  trains 
go  some  six  or  seven  miles  around  the 
mountains,  the  little  barefoot  girls,  with 
their  cornucopias  of  appetizing  straw¬ 
berries,  meet  the  train,  however  late, 
at  the  first  stop  on  one  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  after  disposing  of  their  visible 
stocks  to  the  hungry  tourists  at  a 
greater  price,  scramble  up  the  mountain 
side,  and  the  American  tourist,  still 
strawberry  hungry,  is  met  by  the  same 
smiling  barefoot  girls,  with  a  larger 
stock  of  better  berries,  asking  but 
“cinco  centavos;”  however  ignorant  as 
they  are  in  many  ways,  they  have  a 
keen  insight  as  to  business  methods,  and 
all  Americans  are  good-naturedly  held 
up  on  every  occasion,  but  it  does  not 
hurt,  as  a  few  cents  advantage  of  the 
bargain  satisfies  them.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  with  such  everbearing  pro¬ 
clivities  as  these  Mexican  strawberries 
seem  to  possess,  we  might  develop  good 
strains  therefrom,  with  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics.  With  their  antiquated 
methods  down  there,  I  doubt  if  any 
established  varieties  exist.  a.  l. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Mexican  everbearing 
strawberry  was  introduced  to  cultivation 
about  1865  as  a  horticultural  wonder. 
It  was  condemned  after  trial  by  A.  S. 
Fuller,  Thos.  Meehan,  P.  J.  Berckmans 
and  other  experts  as  of  no  commercial 
value  in  the  East.  It  has  since  been 
declared  by  botanists  as  identical  with 
the  Alpine  strawberry  of  Europe,  Fra- 
garia  vesca.  We  all  know  how  in  re¬ 
cent  years  certain  seedsmen  have  been 
offering  seeds  of  this  berry  as  a  nov¬ 
elty. 

“HYBRIDIZED”  POTATO  SEED. 

The  following  notes  are  added  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  potato  seed  and  new  varieties 
on  page  693. 

What  is  said  in  regard  to  hybrid  seed 
is  along  the  line  of  what  I  have  sus¬ 
pected,  and  agrees  with  what  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  received  before  both  by 
observation  and  from  other  people.  I 
have  had  no  trouble  in  getting  potato 
seed,  in  fact,  have  quite  a  quantity  on 
hand  at  the  present  time,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  has  been  from  inferior 
varieties.  It  has  been  my  observation 
that  the  older  a  variety  becomes  and 
the  more  tendency  it  has  to  produce  a 
good  quantity  and  quality  of  tubers, 
the  less  liable  it  is  to  produce  seed.  For 
instance,  so  far  as  I  know.  Pearl  (known 
in  your  country  as  Peerless),  a  variety 
which  is  standard  here,  never  produces 
seed;  in  some  of  the  mountain  districts 
it  does  not  even  produce  blossoms 
enough  so  the  growers  know  what  the 
color  of  the  blossom  is.  The  old  Peach- 


as  the  variation  and  vigor  of  self-fer¬ 
tilized  seed  (i.e.,  within  the  clonal  va¬ 
riety)  is  as  great  as  from  any  lot  of 
hybrid  seed  of  any  plant  I  ever  saw. 
Personally  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Cook, 
but  I  do  know  this :  no  sane  man  is 
going  to  make  artificially  produced  hy¬ 
brid  potato  seed  to  sell  as  a  commercial 
or  philanthropic  proposition.  If  I  was 
doing  this  I  would  admit  that  there 
were  certain  features  resembling  graft 
or  gold  mine  promotion  to  the  business. 
If  I  had  a  quart  of  potato  seed  I  would, 
if  I  believed  them  worth  anything,  try 
to  develop  the  valuable  strains  myself. 
Personally  I  never  made  a  hybrid,  as  I 
found  the  entire  range  of  variation  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  seed  we  purchased  in 
1902,  which  was  said  to  come  from 
Early  Ohio  straight.  Under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  large  field  of  potatoes  will 
produce  bushels  of  seed  balls,  but  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  the  seed  obtained  is  so  very  small 
that  I  would  not  like  to  undertake  to 
produce  it  in  marketable  quantities  by 
hand  emasculation  and  pollination. 

Massachusetts.  j.  b.  Norton. 

A  WEED  IN  ALFALFA. 

A.  G.,  Weed' lie.  Pa. — I  send  you  for 
identification,  name  and  characteristic  habit 
a  plant  which  I  got  in  a  bushel  of  Alfalfa 
seed.  I  sowed  perhaps  a  little  over  a  half 
acre  in  June,  1909,  and  am  about  ready  to 
sow  remainder,  and  I  hesitate  to  do  so,  as 
I  have  sufficient  varieties  of  weeds;  I 
hardly  feel  able  to  cope  with  another. 
You  will  notice  this  is  a  rank  grower,  1% 
month  old,  and  is  well  distributed  in  the 
Alfalfa  seed.  I  paid  $12  per  bushel  to 
insure  good,  clean  seed.  The  Alfalfa  is 
up  evenly  and  growing  well,  but  now  this 
curse  threatens  me. 

Ans. — The  plant  received  is  the  young 
stage  of  the  Russian  thistle,  Salsola 
Tragus.  In  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley  this  has  cov¬ 
ered  great  areas,  and  it  is  spreading 
eastward  along  the  railroads.  It  can  be 
controlled  by  good  tillage  and  short 
rotation  of  crops,  but  we  certainly 
should  not  like  it  in  our  Alfalfa.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Western  State  experiment 
stations  have  published  bulletins  on  this 
weed,  including  Ohio  and  Wisconsin, 
and  there  is  also  a  Farmers’  Bulletin 
(Bulletin  15  of  the  Division  of  Botany) 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  In  the  West  the  dried  Rus¬ 
sian  thistles  roll  before  the  wind  in 
great  masses  in  some  exposed  and  un¬ 
cultivated  districts,  until  they  bank  up 
in  drifts  along  the  fences. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

is  the  greatest  weather-resister 
known.  It  makes  roofing  last. 
We  use  it  to  make  Genasco — 
and  we  own  the  Lake. 

If  you  want  your  roof  insured 
against  leaks,  damages,  and  re¬ 
pairs  get 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Mineral  and  smooth  surface.  Look 
for  the  trade-mark.  Insist  on  the  roof¬ 
ing  with  the  thirty-two-million-dollar 
guarantee.  Write  for  samples  and 
the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

®  Largest  producers  of 
asphalt  and  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  ready  roof¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


blow,  which  is  grown  here  in  the  Car- 
bondale  and  west  slope  districts,  and 
locally  known  as  Red  or  White  Mc¬ 
Clure,  sometimes  produces  considerable 

Seed.  G.  P.  BENNETT. 

Colorado  Exp.  Station. 

As  far  as  I  known  there  are  few  po¬ 
tato  “hybrids”  that  can  be  guaranteed 
as  to  the  parents.  However,  as  far  as 
my  experience  has  gone,  the  question 
of  getting  hybrid  seed  is  unimportant, 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  widej  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dowi 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


#  ne 


e  w^/owe//  oyoec/a/ 
Gaso/ine  Engine 


FREE 

TRIAL  OFFER 


I  will  send  any  re¬ 
sponsible  p  e  r  s  o  n  a 
Caldwell  Special  En¬ 
gine — on  SO  days’ 
free  trial. 


The 

Sensation  of  the 

SG&SOn — I  will  prove  to  you 
that  the  Caldwell  Special  Gasoline  En¬ 
gine  is  mechanically  correct,  and  is  by 
far  the  best  engine  obtainable  for  the  money. 

Try  nay  engine  on  your  farm  and  if  you  are  dis-  « 
satisfied  for  any  reason  whatever,  or  learn  of  an  i 
engine  of  equal  value  that  can  be  purchased  for  less  _ 

in  Waterloo  and  been  in  business  here  for  over  twenty  yrars*  Write  any**  theeieht  baiAs  of*Watarfon 

catalofh^".^??  ^  ab°U‘  ^  and  7°U  WlU  eaVe  the  de&lerS'  “d  J°*berAnd 

What  Witt  /  Send  You  7 

A  high  grade,  well  built  finely  finished  gasoline  engine.  A  gasoline  engine  that  I  will  guarantee 

difficulty  in  starting  and  success- 

r  fully  operating  at  all  times.  I 
have  satisfied  and  saved  money  for 
thousands  of  purchasers  and 
know  that  I  can  satisfy  you  and 
can  save  you  from  $50.00  to  $100.00 
on  the  price  of  your  engine.  I  want 
you  to  compare  my  prices  with  the 
prices  of  other  engine  companies. 

Vrite  without  fail  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  MFC.  COMPANY, 

J.  D.  Caldwell 

Commercial  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


17  Years  On 
The  Market 


Abenaque  Water  Supply  Systems 

- ; - — - - -  and 


Pumping  Plants 

Are  described  in  detail  in  onr  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  can  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O.” 

Abenaque  Machine  Works  Wcstv^onttatloa’ 

Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 


CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 


\ 


DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

WITH  JOINTED  POLE.  It  is  made  especially  for  every  day 
work.  It  will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will 
cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut 
15  acres  in  a  day.  It  is  drawn  bj-  two  med¬ 
ium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of 
earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be  set  to 


move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so 
great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the 
earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line 
of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface 
true.  All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  half  lap 
The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses 
Necks,  and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  120  ni/.e*  and  styles  of  IMsk  Harrows. 

Every  machine  fully  warranted. 

Send  for  FREE  booklet  with  full  particulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

839  Main  St.,  HICCANUM,  CONN. 


BIG 

CROPS 


PERFECTION 

SWING  STANCHION 

with  frame  fitted  to  Stable. 
Warranted  the  BEST  on  the 
market.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  Also  PERFECTION 
Water  Basins,  Steel  Stall  anp 
Manger  Partitions,  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers.  Send  for 
20  page  Booklet. 

BATES  &  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG„  Box  5,  Cuba,  N.  T. 


Better  than  the  Old-Fashioned  Wrought  Cut 
Nails  are 

Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaran¬ 
teed)  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

The  heads  won’t  rust  off.  As  they  are  rust-proof, 
they  will  wit), stand  climatic  conditions  and  the 
free  acid  present  in  the  sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a 
lifetime.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fitting's  Co.,  Branford,  Conn. 


FERTILIZER  LIME 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  I  n, 

Tho  RJo'  Per,n  °f  sun-touched  early  apples 
ine  mg  A^rop  from  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


FUMA 


iipiiii  a  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  m  m  ^ Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  tho  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


c 


ORN  TIE— Cheap,  quick,  reliable.  $1.50  per 
hundred.  K ELIABLE  TIE  CO.,  Chadwicks,  N.Y. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Why  Cultivate.^ — Our  scientific 
friends  may  learn  from  the  following 
question  that  their  teaching  has  failed 
to  reach  some  farmer  yet: 

Will  you  kindly  set  me  right  on  this? 
Many  times  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  in 
one  magazine  or  another,  that  to  cultivate 
crops  means  the  keeping  in  of  the  moist- 
■ure  in  the  earth  longer,  which  of  course  is 
good  for  the  crops.  Now,  this  to  me  as  to 
many  of  my  neighbors  seems  ridiculous. 
“Doesn't  common  sense  tell  you,”  they  say 
to  me,  “that  when  you  stir  the  soil  you 
turn  over  the  bottom  part  which  is  wet  to 
the  sun  and  wind,  thereby  drying  out  the 
moisture  and  not  keeping  it  in?”  It  seems 
to  me  the  same  way,  too.  w.  g. 

Connecticut. 

I  think  there  have  been  more  experi¬ 
ments  tried  to  test  this  point  than  for 
any  other  farm  operation.  Our  friend  is 
both  right  and  wrong.  When  you  turn  soil 
over  to  the  air  and  sun  you  certainly  dry 
it  out  rapidly.  You  must  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  more  water  in»the  soil 

below  what  you  turn  up.  The  object  of 
of  cultivation  is  to  hold  this  lower  mois¬ 
ture  so  that  it  will  not  escape  'so  rapidly. 
Water  moves  through  the  soil  both  down 
and  up.  The  force  of  gravity  or  its 
weight  causes  it  to  sink  down  or  flow 
along  underground  somewhat  as  it  does 
above  ground.  The  force  of  capillarity 
causes  water  to  climb  or  move  upward 
in  the  soil.  It  is  this  force  which  brings 
up  most  of  the  water  which  our  crops 
use.  For,  as  we  know,  after  a  rain  the 
tendency  is  for  the  water  to  sink  down 
into  the  soil.  We  also  know  that  as  we 
dig  down  the  soil  usually  becomes  wetter 
and  wetter,  until  we  strike  the  “water 
level,”  and  by  digging  on  further  we 
have  a  well.  Good  culture  consists  partly 
in  handling  the  soil  so  this  water  from 
the  wet  soil  will  climb  up  to  near  the 
surface  soil  and  be  held  there. 

We  all  know  what  happens  when  we 
put  one  end  of  a  lamp  wick  in  oil  and 
light  the  other  end.  The  oil  rises 
through  the  wick  to  feed  the  flame  until 
the  lamp  chamber  is  sucked  dry.  In  like 
manner  you  may  put  one  end  of  a  coarse 
towel  in  a  pail  of  water  and  fasten 
the  other  end  a  foot  or  more  higher. 
Again  the  liquid  will  climb  up  through 
the  towel  to  the  top.  Or,  hold  a  long 
lump  of  sugar  in  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
see  the  brown  liquid  climb  up  through 
it,  or  put  a  brick  or  piece  of  tile  in  a 
pan  of  water  and  see  the  same  thing 
happen.  Now  much  the  same  thing 
goes  on  in  the  soil.  The  water  rises 
through  the  little  spaces  between  the 
soil  grains — not  in  a  straight  line,  but  in 
zigzag  lines,  ever  rising  to  the  top. 
Then  at  the  top  this  moisture  is  evap¬ 
orated  by  heat  and  passes  off — a  loss 
to  the  soil.  This  loss  is  greatest  when  a 
hot,  hard  wind  is  blowing,  for  that,  like 
the  flame  of  the  lamp,  sucks  the  mois¬ 
ture  rapidly.  You  can  easily  prove  this 
by  taking  several  glass  tubes  and  filling 
them  with  soil.  Put  the  bottom  end  of 
each  in  a  pan  of  water  and  watch  them. 
You  will  see  by  the  change  of  color 
that  the  water  slowly  rises  in  these  tubes, 
and  if  you  leave  them  long  enough  the 
water  in  the  pan  will  be  drawn  up  and 
most  of  it  pass  off  as  vapor  at  the  top 
of  the  tubes.  Go  farther,  and  keep  the 
soil  at  the  tops  of  some  of  these  tubes 
open  and  loose  and  that  of  others  packed 
firm,  and  you  will  find  a  difference.  The 
loosened  soil*  at  the  top  will  hold  back 
part  of  the  moisture,  but  it  will  still 
pass  freely  through  the  packed  soil. 
T  his  loosened  soil  is  what  we  get  with 
good  surface  cultivation  and  we  shall 
see  why  it  is  a  good  operation.  The 
object  is  to  check  the  evaporation  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Suppose  you  cut 
the  wick  of  the  lamp.  You  leave  one 
end  in  the  oil,  put  a  loose  bunch  of  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  other  end,  and  then  connect 
the  other  piece  of  wick  to  this.  You 
can  readily  see  that  you  check  the  flow 
of  oil.  It  will  rise  through  the  wick, 
but  when  it  strikes  the  cotton  the  flow 
will  be  very  slow  because  the  capillary 
tubes  along  which  it  has  been  traveling 
are  broken  or  changed.  Or,  in  the  same 
way  take  your  towel  in  the  water  and 
cut  it  in  two  and  put  the  cotton  be¬ 
tween  the  pieces.  The  upward  flow  will 
be  checked.  In  much  the  same  way 
when  you  cultivate  the  upper  surface 
you  change  the  condition  of  the  soil, 
break  up  the  little  tubes  through  which 
the  water  is  rising,  and  prevent  its  es¬ 
cape  from  the  surface.  The  very  fact 
that  you  dry  out  this  surface  soil  by 
stirring  it  makes  it  a  better  protection 
to  hold  the  rising  water  back.  You  lay 
a  plank  on  the  soil  and  the  under  side 
of  it  and  the  soil  beneath  will  be  moist, 
lurn  it  over  and  you  dry  this  under¬ 
side,  yet  again  the  moisture  forms  under 
it.  Take  a  layer  of  manure  or  straw  as 


thick  as  the  soil  you  stir  in  cultivating 
and  the  underside  next  the  soil  will  be 
more  or  less  damp,  because  it  holds  this 
rising  water.  Turn  this  mulch  over  and 
dry  out  the  under  side  and  once  more 
moisture  will  form  under  it.  Practically 
the  same  thing  occurs  when  you  cul¬ 
tivate  the  upper  surface.  There  are 
many  interesting  things  about  this,  but 
1  am  merely  trying  to  show  you  that 
“common  sense”  has  a  chance  at  this 
cultivation  theory. 

Farm  Notes. — You  would  hardly 
know  we  have  had  any  rain,  for  the 
upper  soil  is  parched  and  dry.  No  one 
would  be  likely  to  doubt  the  value  of 
cultivation  in  crops  if  he  could  see  our 
strawberries,  which  have  been  worked 
over  20  times,  and  a  field  nearby  which 
has  been  worked  twice  only.  In  one 
case  there  is  a  shallow  covering  of  dry 
soil,  and  below  this  the  dark  color  which 
shows  moisture.  On  the  other  the  soil  is 
hard  and  brick-like  all  the  way  down, 
and  you  can  dig  far  down  without 
changing  the  color.  There  is  another 
object  lesson  on  the  hill,  where  in  one 
young  orchard  we  plowed  under  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  packed  it  down,  and  planted 
corn.  That  corn  has  never  stopped 
growing,  for  that  clover  sod  has  acted 
just  like  a  sponge  to  hold  the  moisture. 
On  the  same  hill  is  another  orchard 
where  the  clover  failed.  While  we  have 
fertilized  the  corn  and  given  it  good 
culture  the  leaves  curl  and  show  lack  of 

moisture . On  August  12  we 

began  sowing  Crimson  clover  in  the 
corn.  The  soil  is  very  dry  and  the  clover 
may  not  sprout.  If  it  does  grow  it  may 
steal  moisture  from  the  corn,  yet  I  de¬ 
cided  to  take  the  risk  and  put  it  in  as 
well  as  we  knew  how.  The  rain  is 
sure  to  come  some  day  and  we  will  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  best — not  the  worst. 
.  .  .  .  I  nearly  made  my  horses 

balky  by  plowing  a  piece  of  hard  sod  in 
July.  We  finally  got  it  over  after  a 
fashion,  harrowed  and  planted  fodder 
corn.  It  has  grown  only  about  two 
inches  in  three  weeks,  and  will  not  give 
much  fodder.  Still,  I  am  glad  the  work 
was  done,  because  this  drought  is  killing 
out  that  sod  which  was  the  chief  reason 
for  plowing  it.  I  want  it  for  strawber¬ 
ries  next  year,  and  the  sod  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  killed  before  we  plant.  The 
drought  and  the  cultivation  will  fit  it 
properly.  As  for  potatoes,  our  crop 
will  be  fair — better  than  I  expected  in 
July.  The  Pyrox  certainly  killed  the 
bugs  and  our  vines  have  kept  alive  lon¬ 
ger  than  in  any  year  when  we  did  not 
spray.  In  several  parts  of  the  farm  we 
did  not  spray  early  enough,  as  other 
work  pressed  too  hard.  In  these  places 
the  vines  are  dead — while  where  we  be¬ 
gan  early  and  kept  it  up  the  crop  will 
mature.  h.  w.  c. 


Yellowstone  Park  Tours 

Will  Be  Especially  Attractive 
This  Summer 

In  Making  Plans,  Remember  That  Careful, 
Particular,  Busy  People 

TRAVEL  VIA 

Union  Pacific 

FOR  SAFETY,  SERVICE,  SPEED 

irining  Car  Meals  and  Service. 

Everything  that  contributes  to  ease  of  mind,  personal  comfort,  and  economy  of  time, 

“Best  in  the  World.” 

For  further  information  inquire  of 

J.  B.  DeFRIEST,  G.  E.  A.,  387  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fret  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  lave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—  Car  lots  or  less. 

ROBT.  GILLIES, 

Medina,  N.  Y. 


Pull  Power  Hay 
Press,  Easiest  Work, 
Handles  Most  Hay 

a  continuous  travel,  full  circle,  all  steel  press 
with  numerous  exclusive  advantages  saving 
money,  time,  labor.  No  step-over  pitman— no  tricky 
toggle-joints — no  pile-driving  rebound.  No  waste 
power.  Rocker  Tucker— an  exclusive  feature — turns 
out  Smooth  Bales  that  pack  well,  sell  better  than 
ragged  bales.  We  also  make  best  belt-power  press 
on  market.  Write  forcatalogand  letters  from  users. 
Wait  until  you  get  word  from  us  before  you  buy 
any  press. 

Dain  Manufacturing  Company 
802  Vine  St.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 


Backed  by  50  Years 
of  Steady  Improvement. 

Dederick  Presses  are  backed  by 
more  than  fifty  years  of  careful 
experimenting  and  improving. 
They  hold  the  world’s  records  for 
neat,  rapid  and  thorough  work,  and 
have  always  come  out  winners  in  con¬ 
tests  with  other  presses. 

DEDERICK’S 


Baling  Presses 

are  strong,  substantial, 
and  durable— made  in  a 
modern  factory  by  men 
who  are  press  experts. 
They’re  the  world’s  best, 
as  well  as  first.  Presses— 
the  farmer’s  wisest  choice. 
Our  free  Catalogue  is  full 
of  facts  about  Presses 
and  baling.  Write  for 
a  copy— to-day. 

P.  K.  Dederick's  Sons. 

G9  TIVOLI  ST., 
ALBANT.  N.  T. 


Pf<  pioirtic*  4 
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YOU  NEED  GOOD  BALE  TIES 

to  make  nice  baled  hay.  Prompt  shipment  of  best 
quality  at  very  low  prices  guaranteed.  Hay  Hooks, 
Wire  Ropes,  Scales,  Pliers,  and  Hay  Press  Extras 
on  band  ready  to  ship  at  once.  Write  for  prices. 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


Ornamental  Fence 

'  AjL.FI  I  I 


Cheaper  than  wood.  For  Lawns. 
Churches,  Cemeteries,  Public 
Grounds.  Also  Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence.  Catalogue  free. 

Write  for  special  offer, 

THE  WASP  FESCE  CO..  SOX  675,  DECATUR,  mo. 


Avoid  All  Waste  by  Spreading  With  an — 


You  Can’t  Buy  a  Fertilizer  as  Valuable  as  Barnyard 
Manure — Handle  It  so  You  Get  the  Most  Out  of  It 

THE  patent  fertilizer  you  pay  high  prices  for  is  not  nearly  as  valuable  as  manure,  because  manure  contains  all  the 
elements  for  soil  improvement.  You  can’t  afford  to  waste  manure.  It  is  the  one  return  you  are  able  to  make 
to  the  land  for  all  the  crops  of  grain  and  grass  it  produces. 

Handled  rightly,  the  manure  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  your  land  without  buying  commercial 
fertilizers. 

I.  H.  C. 

Kemp 

20th  Century 
Spreader 

Cloverleaf 
Spreader 

or 

Corn  King 
Spreader 


-  <  ~  .  ,v 


You  can  spread  the  manure  by  hand  but  you  are  not  saving 
anything  by  doing  it.  It's  a  time-honored  practioe,  but  a  waste¬ 
ful  one. 

It  takes  you  twenty  minutes  to  spread  a  lot  of  manure  by  hand 
which  an  I.  H.  C.  spreader  will  spread  in  from  3  to  5  minutes. 
The  machine  does  all  the  work.  You  simply  drive  the  team. 

So  much  for  time  and  labor  saving. 

But  the  great  saving  is  in  the  way  an  I.  K.  C.  spreader  pul¬ 
verizes  the  manure  and  spreads  it  evenly  so  the  rains  wash  it  all 
Into  the  soil.  There’s  no  throwing  off  in  piles  or  lumps  or 
bunches,  as  in  hand  spreading  and  you  cover  twice  the  surface. 


No  drying  up  or  leeching  or  washing  away. 

The  test  has  been  made  over  and  over.  Manure  spread  with 
an  I.  H.  C.  spreader  will  go  twice  as  far  with  half  the  labor  and 
produce  double  the  results  that  manure  spread  by  hand  will 
produce.  You  ought  to  have  one  of  these  valuable  machines 
and  get  full  value  from  the  manure  produced  on  your  farm.  It 
is  the  only  way  you  can  keep  up  the  producing  power  of  your 
land  without  spending  money  year  after  year  for  manufactured 
fertilizers.  See  the  International  local  agent  about  It.  He  will 
promptly  supply  you  with  catalog.  Or  write  us  for  any  further 
information  you  desire. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Kara!  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  8treet,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  snbcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

“  }Tis  not  in  humans  to  command  success, 

But  we’ll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we’ll  deserve  it.” 

To  the  ordinary  observer  it  may  seem  as  if  we 
must  look  to  this  old  sentiment  for  consolation  in 
our  quest  for  Mr.  Burbank's  $10,000!  Well,  no  one 
shall  say  that  in  failing  to  win  it  we  also  failed  in 
earning  the  right  to  divide  it  among  our  friends.  It 
may  be  that  Childs  and  Burbank,  as  well  as  our  es¬ 
teemed  contemporaries,  feel  that  the  incident  might 
well  be  closed.  To  us  it  has  only  well  begun. 

.  * 

W  eeds  in  the  silo !  There  are  farmers  who  never 
permit  a  weed  to  show  in  the  corn,  but  they  are  not 
in  the  majority.  Recently  a  farmer  stated  his  case. 
His  corn  rows  were  crowded  with  weeds,  and  with 
present  prices  of  hand  help  it  would  cost  a  small  for¬ 
tune  to  cut  the  weeds  from  the  drills.  What  should 
he  do?  The  general  advice  seems  to  -be  to  cut  the 
weeds  into  the  silo  with  the  corn.  These  weeds  have 
some  feeding  value,  and  when  mixed  with  the  corn 
lose  their  disagreeable  taste.  Also  the  weed  seeds  are 
destroyed.  Experiments  in  Vermont  show  that  clover 
seed  is  about  the  only  one  that  can  go  through  the 
silo  and  then  grow. 

* 

People  who  have  seen  a  “moving  picture”  show 
know  how  life-like  the  presentment  is.  Why  cannot 
the  same  plan  be  used  to  show  pictures  of  farm  life 
or  ways  of  doing  farm  operations?  Institute  speak¬ 
ers  often  try  to  tell  their  hearers  how  to  trim  and 
plant  a  tree,  or  how  to  do  other  forms  of  farm  or 
orchard  work.  In  some  cases  pictures  are  shown,  yet 
even  with  this  help  it  is  hard  to  make  the  instruc¬ 
tion  clear.  If  the  speaker  could  have  moving  pic¬ 
tures  showing  for  example,  a  gang  of  men  pruning 
an  orchard  or  planting  trees  or  spraying  or  picking 
fruit,  every  detail  could  be  worked  out.  Who  will 
be  first  to  give  us  a  good  moving  picture  of  farm 
operations? 

* 

The  country  is  full  of  propositions  to  sell  stock 
in  so-called  “co-operative”  enterprises.  Usually  some 
one  has  a  large  slice  of  land  in  some  far-off  country. 
They  want  your  money,  and  in  exchange  for  it  they 
offer  to  plant  fruit  or  to  grow  grain  or  stock.  At 
any  rate,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  pay  up,  and  then 
wait  patiently  while  these  parties  “develop”  the 
property.  There  are  a  few  legitimate  enterprises  of 
this  sort,  where  a  limited  number  of  people  have 
bought  land  and  are  developing  it.  In  these  cases 
the  owners  think  they  have  a  good  thing,  and  do 
not  rush  out  to  sell  stock  to*  any  stranger.  Most  of 
such  concerns,  however,  are  simply  in  the  game  to 
sell  stock.  The  matter  of  “developing”  may  or  may 
not  come  later.  Our  fixed  rule  is  to  advise  our 
readers  to  keep  away  from  all  such  schemes — no 
matter  how  alluring  the  picture  may  be.  Whenever 
we  do  this  some  of  these  stock  peddlers  come  for¬ 
ward  in  great  sorrow  and  regret  that  we  have  been 
“misinformed.”  While,  of  course,  there  may  be 
frauds  in  the  business,  the  scheme  which  they  are 
promoting  is  “all  right.”  They  point  a  proud  finger 
at  various  leading  citizens  who  are  back  of  their  en¬ 
terprise  !  Now,  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on 
for  a  good  many  years.  If  there  is  any  profit  in  it 
the  facts  ought  to  be  in  plain  sight.  Will  some  one 
come  forward  and  tell  us  of  any  such  scheme  for 


planting  bananas  or  other  fruit  or  rubber  by  a  stock¬ 
selling  corporation  that  has  ever  paid  out?  We  have 
called  for  this  information  a  good  many  times,  but 
never  got  it.  Unlike  Mr.  Burbank,  we  specify  the 
proof  we  want — not  “prospects”  or  what  the  scheme 
may  be  worth,  but  what  it  has  paid  and  is  paying 
the  stockholders.  We  refer  to  those  promoters  who 
offer  stock  to  the  public.  Now,  suppose  you  come 
forward  “with  the  goods.” 

* 

“ Your  assertions  have  done  me  untold  damage  and 
put  me  on  the  defensive  all  over  the  zvorld.” 

— John  Lewis  Childs. 

This  extract  is  taken  from  a  recent  letter  written 
to  us  by  Mr.  Childs.  We  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  he  is  now  “on  the  defensive”  he  was  put 
in  that  position  by  his  own  words.  What  is  he  de¬ 
fending?  The  claims  he  made  by  word  and  picture 
when  he  offered  the  Wonderberry  for  sale.  If  our 
“assertions”  were  not  true  the  character  of  the  Won¬ 
derberry  would  quickly  disprove  them.  Mr.  Childs 
well  knows  that  if  his  claims  for  the  fruit  had  been 
reasonable  and  true  all  this  ta'.k  about  it  would  be 
the  most  profitable  advertising  he  could  have.  He 
would  be  comfortable  and  safe  in  his  defensive  po¬ 
sition,  for  the  Wonderberry  would  fight  the  battle 
for  him  and  win.  If  he  must  go  “on  the  defensive” 
himself  the  public  will  regard  this  act  as  an  admis¬ 
sion  that  the  Wonderberry  cannot  stand  alone  and 
come  up  to  Mr.  Childs’  claims  for  it.  Marching  along 
with  the  “Wonderberry”  will  come  the  ghost  of  the 
“Japanese  Wineberry”  and  other  old  friends  that 
were  launched  with  so  much  horn  blowing.  Even 
our  friend  Luther  Burbank  recognizes  what  this 
“defensive”  position  means.  The  San  Francisco  Call 
states  in  an  interview  with  Burbank : 

Burbank  admitted  that  he  believed  the  berry  had  been 
too  highly  exploited  by  dealers,  however.  lie  said  they 
had  made  more  than  $20,000  out  of  its  exploitation,  while 
he  had  received  less  than  a  third  of  $1,000  as  his  share 
of  the  work. 

Mr.  Burbank  seems  to  forget  that  his  own  words 
gave  Mr.  Childs  the  basis  for  the  extravagant  claims 
that  were  made.  Burbank’s  figures  take  us  behind 
the  scenes  and  show  how  these  plant  creators 
rank  with  other  toilers  when  it  comes  to  handling 
the  consumer’s  dollar.  As  we  understand  him,  the 
Wonderberry  -brought  him  about  $300,  wnile  Mr. 
Childs  got  $20,000.  As  we  figure  this,  Mr.  Burbank 
received  one  and  one-half  cent  of  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  It  remains  for  those  who  have 
grown  the  Wonderberry  to  -say  whether  this  is  too 
large  a  proportion  or  not. 

* 

We  have  the  following  letter  from  a  reader  in  the 
Eighteenth  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  district  comprises  the  counties  of  Dauphin,  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Lebanon : 

I  believe  all  Congressmen  have  studied  the  little  piece 
well,  “I  will  give  the  matter  referred  to  full  considera¬ 
tion  when  the  proper  time  comes,”  or  something  to  that 
effect.  During  the  past  few  years  I  have  written  our 
Congressman,  Marlin  E.  Olmstead,  a  few  letters  as  to 
parcels  post,  tariff,  etc.  The  replies  were  something  like 
the  quotation  given  above.  I>ast  Spring  I  wrote  him  that 
the  farmers  of  his  district  were  a  unit  in  requesting  this 
legislation,  and  that  they  would  like  to  know  in  what  way 
these  matters  will  receive  his  consideration,  and  that  these 
evasive  replies  are  not  satisfactory.  I  received  no  reply. 
But  why  should  a  big  corporation  lawyer  and  a  member 
of  Congress  who  occupies  the  chair  during  Mr.  Cannon’s 
absence,  or  when  that  worthy  takes  the  floor  in  debate, 
bother  with  the  letter  of  a  humble  constituent  who  is  try¬ 
ing  io  find  out  too  much?  What  business  has  the  humble 
constituent  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  an  influential  Con¬ 
gressman  who  knows  so  much  more  and  whose,  time  is  so 
valuable?  A-  s- 

At  the  last  election  Mr.  Olmstead  received  27.717 
votes.  We  understand  he  spent  $10,000.  His  op¬ 
ponent  received  13,876  Azotes.  Now  what  right  has 
the  individual  voter  to  talk  to  a  man  with  such  a  ma¬ 
jority?  Much  the  same  as  a  mountain  spring  has  to 
tell  the  river  what  to  do  with  its  water.  That  is  what 
the  politicians  would  tell  you,  but  there  is  another 
side  to  it.  If  all  the  springs  agreed  to  hold  back  the 
water  they  contribute,  where  would  the  river  be? 
With  all  pride  and  strength  gone  it  would  be  begging 
and  pleading  for  help  from  the  little  springs.  The 
water  cannot  help  flowing  down  hill.  It  must  obey 
a  natural  law.  Now  the  politicians  would  have  us 
believe  that  men  should  obey  the  same  law  and  sim¬ 
ply  turn  over  their  influence  and  power  as  the  springs 
yield  the  water — without  any  right  to  say  how  that 
power  shall  he  used.  The  springs  are  slaves  to  the 
laws  of  gravity.  Men  need  not  be  such — for  spirit 
and  manhood  teach  them  to  hold  back  their  influence 
and  power  when  their  servants  do  not  use  it  properly. 
Congressmen  who  ignore  their  people  do  so  because 
they  size  the  voters  tip  as  grumblers  who  never  will 
bite.  Let  them  once  feel  the  ragged  edge  of  a  cut 
ballot  and  you  will  see  them  asking  what  they  can  do 
to  save  their  place. 


As  stated  last  week,  nearly  50  persons  have  written 
about  that  “farm  partnership”  suggested  on  page  723. 
These  letters  are  all  serious  and  come  from  men  and 
women  who  are  evidently  struggling  with  hard  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  evident  from  what  they  write  that  the 
hired  help  question  is  a  desperate  one  as  they  are 
situated.  Most  of  them  appear  to  he  of  middle  age  or 
older,  without  the  strength  to  labor  as  they  once  did. 
They  appear  to  have  good  farms  and  comfortable 
homes,  but  without  children  or  relatives  to  help  them, 
are  at  the  mercy  of  hired  help  who  take  advantage 
of  them  at  every  turn.  Some  of  the  letters  in  which 
these  people  outline  their  •situation  are  pathetic  in 
their  earnestness.  One  can  read  between  the  lines 
and  see  how  anxious  they  are  to  remain  in  the  old 
home,  and  yet  how  desperate  the  problem  has  be¬ 
come.  Now  here  are  opportunities  for  honest  young 
married  people  who  are  willing  to  work  and  who  know 
how  to  bear  and  forbear.  There  are  no  doubt  many 
such  people  right  now  who  have  hard  work  to  make 
a  living  as  they  are  situated.  If  they  could  make 
a  combination  with  'some  of  these  elderly  farmers 
and  had  the  patience,  good  nature  and  tact  to  get 
on  with  them,  there  would  be  a  mutual  help.  Tn 
theory  the  plan  seems  a  good  one,  yet,  knowing  hu¬ 
man  nature  as  we  do,  we  should  advise  both  sides  to 
be  very  careful  before  they  made  permanent  ar¬ 
rangements. 

* 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  seedsmen  are  sim¬ 
ply  in  business  to  cheat  their  customers.  We  are 
personally  acquainted  with  many  seedsmen.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  honorable  men  of  high  char¬ 
acter  who  desire  to  satisfy  their  customers,  both  be¬ 
cause  they  find  it  profitable  to  do  so,  and  because 
they  wish  to  do  a  square  business.  Yet  one  well- 
known  and  reliable  house  recently  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter: 

Inclosed  is  a  bill  of  lading,  supposedly,  for  seed  corn 

which  was  never  received.  Mr.  -  informs  me  that  on 

notifying  your  house,  you  sent  a  request  for  two  dollars 
and  some  odd  cents  more,  on  receipt  of  which  you  would 
send  the  seed.  This  is  a  fraud  trick  which  has  been 
worked  to  death  on  farmers.  If  the  seeds  were  shipped, 
and  gone  astray,  the  railroad  company  is  responsible,  and 
you,  not  I,  have  any  recourse.  You  have  been  paid  for 
the  seed  once,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  would  not  Ik? 
swindled  by  the  same  gang  of  thieves  twice.  The  amount 
is  not  sufficient  to  waste  time  over;  you  petty  fakers  are 
irritating,  that  is  all. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  interesting.  A  man  in 
New  Jersey  ordered  seed  sent  to  his  farm  in  Virgin¬ 
ia.  This  farm  is  located  at  a  “prepaid”  station — 
where  there  is  no  agent.  Freight  is  taken  from  the 
car  by  the  train  crew  and  left  on  the  plat¬ 
form — the  owner  coming  for  it  at  his  con¬ 
venience.  ‘As  there  is  no  one  to  take  a 
receipt  for  the  freight  the  carrier  must  collect  prepaid 
charges  from  the  party  who  sends  the  goods.  In 
the  case  mentioned  no  freight  was  prepaid,  as  the 
buyer  did  not  send  the  money  and  the  freight 
amounted  to  nearly  half  the  order.  The  goods  were 
sent  and  reached  Richmond,  Va.  There  they  were 
held  up.  The  railroad  refused  to  deliver  them  until 
the  charges  were  paid  to  the  prepaying  station.  The 
shipper  informed  the  buyer  and  asked  him  to  send 
the  money.  He  refused  to  pay  it,  but  sent  the  let¬ 
ter  given  above.  As  a  result  the  seed  was  lost.  The 
seedsman  was  not  responsible.  He  shipped  the  seed 
in  time  as  ordered.  It  was  understood  that  the  buyer 
was  to  pay  freight  on  the  goods.  They  were 
sent  to  a  “prepaid”  station  and  he  could  not 
get  them  unless  freight  was  paid  in  advance.  He 
had  no  right  to  expect  the  seedsman  to  pay  the 
freight,  and  to  complicate  matters  he  did  not  send 
the  bill  of  lading  as  stated.  We  understand  that 
most  seedsmen  have  trouble  in  shipping  to  these 
“prepaid”  stations.  There  are  many  of  them  at  -small 
points  in  the  South.  Purchasers  forget  that  such 
freight  must  be  paid  in  advance  and  when  the  goo.ds 
do  not  come  they  blame  the  shipper.  They  must  re¬ 
member  to  have  freight  prepaid  whenever  they  order 
seeds  or  other  goods. 


BREVITIES. 

“If  you  don’t  win — you  can’t  lose.”  That  is  the  way 
the  California  Horticultural  Society  asks  for  exhibits. 

The  New  York  Department,  of  Agriculture  is  trying 
this  Summer  what  it  calls  “shirtsleeves”  meetings — that 
is,  small  gatherings  on  farms  where  neighbors  come  to¬ 
gether  to  talk  over  important  matters. 

Last  week  we  gave  some  of  the  things  done  on  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  farm  10  miles  back  from  a  railroad.  If  anyone 
has  a  more  “general-purpose”  farm  lie  may  have  the  floor 
to  tell  about,  it.  No  doubt  some  of  the  operations  on  that 
Virginia  farm  are  born  ol  necessity.  Necessity  and  op¬ 
portunity  produce  prize  offspring. 

The  Connecticut  fair  at.  Berlin,  September  14-17  will 
offer  several  old-fashioned  attractions.  There  will  be 
plowing  matches  for  both  horses  and  oxen,  walking  and 
riding  plows.  We  have  always  claimed  that  a  plowing 
match  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  farmers  than  a 
trotting  match.  We  believe  it  will,  if  properly  handled, 
attract  a  crowd. 
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NEW  YORK  FRUIT  GROWERS  MEET. 

A  Summer  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fmit  Growers’ 
Association  was  held  at  Olcott  Beach,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  6-7, 
1909.  It  was  yvell  attended  and  a  great  success.  The 
host  feature  of  these  Summer  meetings  is  the  trips  into 
ihe  orchards,  and  Olcott  Beach  is  ideal  in  location  as  a 
starting  point  for  these  trips.  From  the  hall  in  which 
the  meeting  was  held  all  that  could  be  seen  toward  the 
north  was  miles  and  miles  of  the  fresh  water  of  Lake 
Ontario,  almost  as  still  during  the  days  of  the  meeting 
as  the  surface  of  a  millpond.  It  is  this  vast  body  of 
water,  taking  as  it  does  the  chill  from  the  prevailing 

winds,  that  gives  this  section  its  reputation  for  fruitful¬ 
ness  and  a  peach  belt  that  is  about  as  certain  of  a  crop 
as  any  section  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  the 
N.  Y.  Central  Railroad  has  made  preparations  to  carry 
2,000  cars  of  peaches  over  their  It..  W.  &  O.  division, 
drawing  from  a  narrow  strip  extending  from  Oswego  to 
Lewiston,  will  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  this  being  a  genu¬ 
ine  peach  belt. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Friday  afternoon  by 
President  Case,  and  he  made  a  few  remarks  on  packing 
and  marketing.  lie  said  Western  New  York  was  not 

alone  with  her  big  peach  crop.  Connecticut  has  the 
largest  crop  ever  grown  in  that  State.  The  Hudson 
Valley  has  a  good  crop,  Michigan  nearly  a  full  crop, 

though  acreage^is  only  about  half  what  it  was  before  the 
hi"'  freeze,  and  Northern  Ohio  has  a  big  crop.  Ail  these 
sections  market  the  bulk  of  their  crop  in  September,  but 
there  is  a  place  for  all  of  them  if  graded  honestly  and 
distributed  properly.  The  greatest  thing  for  the  fruit 

interests  is'  to  observe  the  Golden  Rule  in  packing.  He 
had  found  it  was  more  to  the  grower's  interests  to  work 
with  the  railroads  than  against  them.  The  railroads  tire 
now  employing  transportation  experts  to  learn  the  wants 
of  shippers  and  plan  the  most  efficient  service  possible. 
This  may  all  be  true  for  the  carload  shipper  or  in  sec- 
lions  that  make  a  specialty  of  some  product  where  train¬ 
loads  can  be  made  up  at  a  few  towns  and  where  the 
growers  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  rates.  It  seems 
to  us  these  transportation  experts  would  do  well  to  find 
out  just  why  a  carload  of  peaches  worth  one-third  as 
much  as  a  carload  of  live  stock  should  haye  a  freight 
rate  three  times  as  great  for  being  drawn  the  same  dis¬ 
tance,  between  the  same  points,  over  the  same  road,  in 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  train.  If  it  doesn't  take 
them  too  long  to  find  this  out  they  may  b,e  able  to  look 
into  the  case  of  the  small  shipper  and  find  out  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  selling  price  he  gets  to  pay  for  packing, 
harvesting  and  producing. 

C.  E.  Bassett,  of  Fennville,  Mich.,  told  of  Michigan 
conditions  and  gave  his  ideas  on  several  subjects  relating 
to  future  fruit  interests,  lie  said  peach  conditions  were 
somewhat  different  than  before  the  freeze,  as  one-half  the 
acreage  had  been  wiped  out.  The  remainder  carries  a 
good  crop  this  year.  Apples  are  a  fair  crop  and  of  fair 
quality.  Some  orchards  have  already  been  sold  for  $1.75 
per  barrel  on  the  tree.  Most  expect  at  least  $2  pet- 
barrel  sold  in  this  way.  The  grower  and  buyer  agree  on 
an  estimate  for  the  crop  and  the  buyer  pays  a  big  de¬ 
posit  on  this  estimate.  The  final  settlement  is  made  by 
actual  measure  after  crop  is  harvested.  If  the  buyer  for 
any  reason  changes  his  mind  he  forfeits  the  deposit. 
Buyer  does  picking  and  packing,  takes  both  No.  1  and 
No.  2  fruit  and  furnishes  barrels.  The  grower  draws  emp. 
ties  and  delivers  packed  apples  to  the  cars.  The  buyer 
stands  all  risk  from  wind  or  other  causes  after  contract 
is  made.  Methods  must  change  to  meet  changed  condi¬ 
tions.  The  products  from  the  West  are  changing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  to  be  successful  we  must  meet  them  with  im¬ 
proved  methods.  Methods  can  be  altered  in  the  East  so  as 
to  obtain  higher  color  in  apples.  Pruning  is  the  secret 
of  obtaining  highly  colored  fruit.  Growers  have  been  in 
the  forestry  business  rather  than  in  fruit  growing.  Thin¬ 
ning  should  be  practiced  with  apples,  and  the  cheapest 
way  to  do  most  of  the  thinning  is  with  the  pruning 
shears.  If  it  pays  to  thin  peaches  what  horticultural  law 
says  it  doesn’t  pay  to  thin  apples?  The  banana  and 
orange  business  has  jumped  ahead  with  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion  and  good  business  methods  in  packing  and  distrib¬ 
uting.  Quality  in  these  fruits  is  almost  always  uniform, 
and  the  cost  of  packing  and  transportation  makes  it  un¬ 
profitable  to  ship  inferior  fruit.  Apple  growers  do  not 
prune  half  enough.  There  should  be  an  annual  pruning; 
training  the  tree  to  let  in  an  abundance  of  sunlight  and 
thinning  the  bearing  wood,  which  is  the  cheapest  way  of 
thinning  the  fruit.  Quality  in  perishable  fruits  for  dis¬ 
tant  markets  does  not  mean  the  same  as  quality  for  the 

home  table.  A  fair  quality  peach  that  will  reach  the 

market  in  prime  condition  is  really  better  quality  for  the 

distant  market  than  a  high  quality  peach  that  reaches 
the  market  half  decayed.  A  buyer  knows  just  what  he 
is  getting  in  a  box  of  oranges  or  in  a  box  of  Pacific 
Coast  applies  from  the  brand  on  the  package.  Grow 
the  finest  fruit  by  improving  methods  and  tljen  pack  to 
grade  under  a  guarantee.  If  we  will  do  this  and  sup¬ 
port  national  legislation  to  prevent  dishonest  packing  we 
will  have  no  trouble  in  holding  our  own. 

In  answer  to  a  few  questions  the  following  was  brought 
out.  Borers  are  not  as  bad  in  peaches  grown  on  clay 
ground  as  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  Law  compels  the 
removal  of  peach  trees  affected  by  yellows  and  little 
peach  in  Michigan.  The  extermination  plan  of  com¬ 
bating  these  diseases  is  the  only  successful  one.  ft  is 
safe  to  set  young  trees  in  the  vacancies  left  by  removing 
diseased  trees.  Fill  the  holes  with  fresh  earth  the  Fall 
previous  and  set  trees  in  the  Spring.  In  pruning  the 
peach  keep  the  heads  low  and  open. 

T.  II.  Todd  of  Missouri  spoke  against  the  Lafean  Pack¬ 
age  Bill,  but  found  very  few-  sympathizers.  His  argu¬ 
ments  appeared  weak  as  the  using  of  the  National  brand 
is  not  compulsory,  and  if  used  will  not  detract  from  a 
private  brand  already  established.  The  law  will,  how- 
over.  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  short  packages  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  but  these  U.  S.  standard  packages  are  al¬ 
ready  standard  in  New  York.  He  said  it  cost  as  much 
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in  the  Far  West  to  pack  and  handle  a  box  of  apples  from 
tree  to  car  as  it  did  to  handle  a  barrel  in  the  Middle 
West.  It  seems  to  us  that  when  the  box  brings  as  much 
as  the  barrel  the  box  man  is  just  three  times  better  off, 
less  the  packing  of  two  boxes,  than  the  barrel  man,  and 
as  their  boxes  are  considerably  short  of  one-third  barrel 
they  have  enough  apples  left  to  pay  for  that  extra  pack¬ 
ing. 

“Present  and  Future  Prospects  for  Fruit  in  the  Middle 
West"  was  the  subject  assigned  to  P.  A.  Rodgers,  of 
Gravette,  Ark.  He  said  the  prospects  for  apples  in  the 
Middle  West  this  year  were  from  25  to  30  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop.  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska  grows 
mostly  early  fruit  and  their  crop  is  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Winter  fruit.  Kansas  makes  a  poorer  showing  than 
last  year  by  20  per  cent.  The  insect  enemies  of  this 
section  are  *  legion  and  the  future  prospects  for  fruit 
depend  on  the  successful  combating  of  these.  Many 
failures  are  due  to  the  grower  having  too  much  other 
farming  operations,  and  they  neglect  their  orchards  for 
other  interests.  In  a  few  years  the  specialists  will  be 
alone  in  fruit  growing  and  the  business  will  increase 
in  that  way  in  the  Middle  West.  Last  April  he  found 
Winesaps  selling  for  $3  per  box.  The  dealer  said  he  knew 
the  box  was  snort,  but  he  knew  just  how  many  apples 
were  in  it  and  the  quality.  They  put  a  box  on  the 
scales  and  it  weighed  just  45  pounds  gross  weight.  The 
box  would  weigh  about  5  pounds.  On  opening  the  box 
they  found  every  apple  perfect.  Contents  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  size  of  package.  If  you  have  the  right  kind 
of  stuff'  inside  the  size  of  package  does  not  count  much. 
In  a  trip  through  the  South  he  found  Colorado  apples  in 
every  good-sized  town,  a  lesson  in  distribution.  The 
fruit  growing  industry  in  the  Far  West  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Nurserymen  could  not  supply  them  with  trees 
the  past  season.  If  we  are  to  hold  our  own  we  must  use 
up-to-date  methods’  in  every  particular.  Fungus  diseases 
are  worse  than  insects.  Apple  scab  and  bitter  rot  they 
thought  were  bad  enough  when  they  cam.e,  but  they  now 
have  a  disease  so  much  worse  that  they  think  these 
earlier  diseases  easy.  Their  latest  and  worst  disease  is 
known  as  star  spot,  and  though  it  can  be  controlled  tt 
is  much  more  difficult  to  handle  than  other  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  apple.  Increase  the  demand  for  apples  by 
cultivating  the  trade  not  only  at  home  but  in  foreign 
countries.  Consumption  is  growing  faster  than  supply, 
and  there  is  never  an  over  supply  of  fancy  fruit.  You 
must  first  grow  good  fruit  if  you  would  pack  good  frpit. 

A  member  of  the  Apple  Shippers’  Association  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  Lafean  Package  Bill.  This  bill  called  for 
the  same  size  packages  as  ^the  New  York  law,  and  also 
establishes  grades.  All  apples  must  be  sound  and  the 
U.  S.  Standard  stamp  guarantees  that.  Then  size  grades 
are  established  which  guarantee  the  size  and  90  per  cent, 
must  be  up  to  size  called  for  in  the  grade. 

U.  S.  Standard  A.  means  perfect  apples  3%  inches  and  up 

U.  S.  Standard  B  means  perfect  apples  2&  inches  aijd  up 

U.  S.  Standard  C  means  perfect  apples  2  inches  and  up 

A  United  States  Standard  C  Jonathan  would  represent 
just  as  good  an  apple  for  the  variety  as  a  U.  S.  Standard 
A  King. 

E.  Wallace  of  Cornell  University  told  of  experiments 
with  lime-sulphur  mixtures  as  fungicides  particularly  on 
apple  scab.  Although  the  work  has  not  gone  far  enough 
to  recommend  its  general  use  the  results  obtained  this 
season  at  Cornell  University  have  been  very  promising, 
and  the  lime-sulphur  has  given  much  better  results  than 
Bordeaux.  Arsenate  of  lime  is  safer  to  use  with  the 
lime-sulphur  mixtures  than  arsenate  of  lead  or  Paris-green. 
Fair  samples  of  apples  were  shown  from  the  differently 
treated  trees  and  those  treated  with  lime-sulphur  were 
exceptionally  clean  and  smooth,  while  those  treated  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  showed  a  little  scab,  considerable  Bor¬ 
deaux  injury  and  some  aphis  work.  The  aphis  has  caused 
great  damage  all  over  the  State  this  season,  and  everyone 
wanted  to  know  if  lime-sulphur  would  control  it.  While 
the  experiments  indicate  that  it  is  successful  in  controll¬ 
ing  this  pest,  no  one  was  sure  enough  to  be  positive  of  it. 
Lime-sulphur  has  proven  its  effectiveness  against  the  blis¬ 
ter  mite  and  the  leaf  curl  of  the  peach  as  well  as  its 
deadly  effect  on  the  scale  and  the  self-boiled  mixtures 
have  held  the  brown  rot  in  check  better  than  anything 
yet  tried.  If  it  will  also  prove  effective  against  fungus 
diseases  of  all  kinds  and  the  sucking  insects  it  will  cer- 
tainlv  prove  its  right  to  the  title  of  cure-all.  But  grow¬ 
ers  would  better  go  easy  on  it  until  further  experiments 
are  made.  G-  E-  s> 

CALIFORNIANS  ON  THE  WONDERBERRY. 

California  people  are  thoroughly  stirred  up  over  the 
“Wonderberry”  puzzle.  We  have  already  received  over 
50  clippings  from  California  papers.  Most  of  the  notes 
given  below  are  taken  from  these  public  records.  Both 
sides  are  brought  out.  The  critics  of  Mr.  Burbank  have 
the  advantage  in  the  fact  that  they  make  direct  charges, 
while  his  friends  make  general  statements  about  his  past 
work.  We  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  statements  about 
the  Wonderberry,  at  this  time. 

The  writer  has  received  many  letters,  telephone  mes¬ 
sages  and  personal  calls  regarding  the  so-called  “Won¬ 
derberry,”  and  in  addition  lias  received  samples  of  same 
from  eight  different  parties  and  has  seen  it.  growing  in 
several  gardens.  In  giving  an  opinion  of  the  same,  the 
English  language  is  all  too  poor  to  express  one’s  self 
and  The  Times  does  not  care  to  print  “roasts”  in  this 
department.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely 
worthless,  no  better  than  several  other  species  of  night¬ 
shade,  and  its  wide  dissemination  is  a  serious  reflection 
on  both  the  original  grower  and  the  distributor. — Los 
Angeles  Times. 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  the  _Pasadena  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion  hereby  strongly  condemns  the  nature  faking  methods 
and  the  exploitations  of  alleged  but  false  creations  by 
Luther  Burbank,  and  deplores  the  fact  that  a  false  im¬ 


pression  has  been  given  the  public  concerning  plant 
breeding  by  Burbank.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  association 
that  this  impression  should  be  corrected.” — Pasadena  Gar- 
deners’  Association. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  Burbank 
has  done  nothing.  What  I  desire  to  say  is  that  his  prod¬ 
ucts  are  of  no  commercial  value.  There  is  no  demand  for 
them.  They  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  world,  but  serve 
merely  to  gratify  Burbank  himself  and  his  admirers. 
Burbank  did  not  create  the  spineless  cactus.  It  is  a 
plant  which  has  been  grown  in  Mexico  for  years;  like¬ 
wise,  tlie  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  was  grown  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  before  Rurbank  ever  heard  of  it.  Most  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  are  similar  to  these.  I  do  not  consider  him  a 
wizard,  and  have  never  thought  there  was  anything 
wonderful  about  his  results.  It  is  a  plain  case  of  skill¬ 
ful  faking.— liana  Plath,  President  Pacific  Coast  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. 

Y”ou  will  probably  lie  interested  to  know  that  1  exhib¬ 
ited  a  pot-grown  plant  of  the  Burbank  Wonderberry 
with  ripe  fruit  on  it  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Horticultural  Society,  San  Francisco, 
August  7.  The  judges  of  the  several  exhibits  were  well- 
known  local  men.  The  exhibits  are  awarded  points,  and 
the  member  making  most  points  in  a  year  gets  a  silver 
cup.  Needless  to  say.  the  Wonderberry  scored  nil.  the 
report  of  the  judges  being  that  the  fruit  was  worthless 
and  the  plant  of  no  economic  value.  The  20  or  more 
members  who  partook  of  the  fruit  said  it  was  not  “deli¬ 
cious'.”  Being  a  social  as  well  as  a  business  night,  there 
was  something  to  wash  the  bad  taste  out  of  their  mouths- 

C.  J.  SUTTON. 

San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

I  read  so  much  about  this  Wonderberry  last  Fall  that  I 
purchased  a  package  of  seed  from  John  Lewis  Childs, 
paying  20  cents,  I  think,  for  about  one-quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful.  You  can't  imagine  how  I  nursed  them 
from  the  tiny  plant  to  the  large  spreading  bush,  and  my 
disappointment  when  I  tasted  of  the  first  fruits  of  my 
toil.  I  began  to  think  they  were  like  olives ;  I  would 
have  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  them.  I  would  try  one 
every  now  and  then  with  no  better  results,  and  one  day 
I  found  the  deadly  nightshade,  growing  just  outside  the 
garden,  and  thought  at  first  I  had  found  a  fine  Wonder¬ 
berry  bush.  I  picked  some  of  the  berries  and  compared 
them  with  the  Wonderberry.  They  resemble  each  other 
very  much.  I  mashed  one  of  each  between  my  fingers 
That  settled  it  with  me.  They  look  alike,  they  smell 
alike  and  they  are  alike  in  every  respect;  and  I  think 
you  should  give  as  wide  publicity  to  it  as  possible,  for  I 
gave  several  plants  away  to  friends,  some  in  different 
counties. — Correspondent  Coluumbia  (S.  C.)  State. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  rainy  spell  stopped  with  us,  and  then  we  had  a 
long,  long  drought,  in  which  time  we  got  our  crops  in 
order.  We  have  had  rains  again  lately,  and  there  Is  a 
good  outlook  for  both  corn  and  cotton.  I  was  over  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  for  two  days  last  week,  and  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  cotton  is  worse  than  I  ever  knew 
it  at  this  season.  s.  h.  j. 

Mound,  La. 

We  are  having  a  very  serious  time  on  account  of  lack 
of  rain,  and  farmers  say  unless  it  rains  within  a  few 
days  the  corn  crop  will  be  a  failure.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  buy  fruit  of  any  kind,  and  vegetables  are 

scarce  and  inferior.  Our  own  garden  is  worth  little,  out¬ 
side  of  corn,  cabbage  and  beans,  but  everyone  is  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  same  conditions.  The  weather  is  cool 

to-day,  August  11.  after  the  hottest  spell  anyone  can 
remember,  so  it  is  not  likely  to  rain  for  some  time. 
Pastures  are  very  poor  and  many  are  feeding  their 
cattle.  w.  c.  k. 

Hardin  Co.,  O. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— In  an  address  before  the 
Farmers'  Institute,  at  Seward.  Alaska,  the  first  ever 
held  in  Alaska,  Levi  Chubbuck,  special  agent  for  the 

Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  there  superintending 
surveys'  of  lands  suitable  for  homesteads,  stated  that  an 
area  of  at  least  one  thousand  square  miles  is  suitable 
for  the  successful  growing  of  forage  and  root  crops  in 
Alaska. 

Wool  importations  into  this  country  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  266,500,000  pounds,  the  largest  re¬ 
corded  during  any  year  except  1897,  according  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 
value  of  the  wool  imported  was  $45,000,000,  while  that 
of  the  decade  ending  with  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $213,- 
000.000.  About  one-third  of  the  wool  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  imported.  The  total  consumption  of 
wool  in  the  United  States  in  the  decade  just  ended  was 
4,750,000.000  pounds,  of  which  38  per  cent  was  im¬ 
ported.  Over  $29,000,000  worth  of  clothing  wool  was 
imported  during  the  last  year.  Great  Britain  lead- 
other  countries  in  this  respect.  Of  the  great  groups  of 
wool-clothing  wool,  combing  wool,  and  carpet  wool.  Great 
Britain  supplied  more  than  $19,000,000  worth,  or  more 
than  42  per  cent  of  the  total  importations. 

Three  Governors  delivered  addresses  at  the  Irrigation 
Congress,  at  Spokane.  Wash.,  August  10.  They  were 
Hay  of  Washington.  Brady  of  Idaho,  and  Gilchrist  of 
Florida.  “General  Purposes  of  the  Irrigation  Congress,” 
was  discussed  from  the  platform  by  Senator  Ileyburn 
of  Idaho.  Representative  Ransilell  of  Louisiana,  pres- 
dent  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  fol¬ 
lowed  Senator  Ileyburn  in  discussing  the  general  sub¬ 
ject,  and  W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  I>akes'-to- 
the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway  Association,  presented  the  case 
of  the  Middle  West,  which  is  endeavoring  to  secure 
national  aid  in  deepening  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Prof.  W.  D.  Lyman  of  Whitman  College  spoke 
on  “Deep  Waterways  for  the  Inland  Empire.” 


HUBBARD’S 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “  HAY  MAKER  ”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


IT  IS  UP  TO  YOU 


if  you  have  not  gotten  complete  control  of  the  dread 

San  Joso  Scale. 


WE  KNOW  THAT  PRATT’S 


66 


SCALECIDE 


99 


will  do  it  more  effectively  than  Lime-Sulphur,  for  less  money  and  less  labor— five  years  of  proofs. 
PRICES  : — In  barrets  and  half  barrels,  60c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon  cans,  $6.00  ;6  gallon  cans,  $3.2 6 ;  1  gallon  cans,  $1.00. 
..  Send  fur  Booklet-  "Orchard  Insurance .” 

r  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLKINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  tho  equal  of  anything  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY- 


The  Lesson 
of  the  1909 
Wheat  Crop 


in  this  country  is:  Not  enough  of  the  right  kind 
of  wheat  at  the  right  time  to  get  the  right  price. 
The  trouble  is:  wheat-sick  lands,  lands  worn  out 
by  continued  cropping  without  fertilizing. 

The  remedy  is:  the  right  amount  of  the  right  kind 
of  fertilizer  at  the  right  time. 

The  right  time  is  this  Fall:  the  right  amount  is  200  to 
400  lbs.  to  the  acre;  the  right  kind  is2-8-6. 

If  your  commercial  fertilizer  contains  less  than  6  percent,  of 
Potash,  make  it  right  by  adding  Muriate  of  Potash  until 
it  contains  6  per  cent,  and  you’ll  find  that 


POTASH  PAYS 


Two  pounds  of  Potash  added  to  each  100  pounds  of  fertilizer  increases 
the  Potash  total  one  per  cent. 

Send  for  new  Farmers’  Note  Bock — about  soil,  crops,  manures  and 
fertilizers — a  practical  book  compiled  by  experts.  Mailed  on  request,  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street.  New  York 
Chicago—  Moaadoock  Block  -c-vr|j  ATLANTA,  GA.— 1224  Caodlcr  Bldg. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  BLACK  CANYON  OF  THE  GUN¬ 
NISON. 

The  Lord,  He  smote  a  racecourse  here,  two 
hundred  fathoms  deep, 

All  lined  with  frowning  crags  of  black, 
piled  granite  heap  on  heap, 


THE  R  UKAb 

adaptable  and  inexpensive,  it  was  vul¬ 
garized  by  hideously  cheap  and  ugly 
articles,  worn  by  every  variety  of  wo¬ 
mankind.  It  would  not  be  surprising, 
however,  if  it  repeated  its  vogue  and 
competed  for  favor  with  the  ever-useful 
shirt  waist. 

* 

The  rights  of  a  hostess  are  stated 
And  then  He  loosed  the  waterway  and  bade  very  gently  by  L.  S.  on  page  759.  Many 

people  seem  to  forget  that  the  hostess 


his  horses  leap. 


And  so  they  rush  with  snow  white  manes  who  entertains  them  confers  a  favor 


where  sun’s  rays  seldom  glance; 

Ah,  how  their  foam  flecked  heads  are 
tossed,  and  how  those  white  manes 
dance! 

And  he  who  seeks  to  ride  those  steeds  has 
not  a  feather’s  chance. 


in  taking  them  into  her  home,  and  lias 
a  right  to  expect  courtesy,  consideration, 
and  proper  respect  for  her  convenience, 
in  return  for  her  hospitality.  We  have 
often  been  amazed  to  hear  of  the  lib- 
The  ages  come,  the  ages  go,  and  cities  dot  erties  taken  by  self-invited  guests  who 

the  Plain,  came  without  warning,  and  stayed  on, 

And  then  the  cities  vanish,  as  the  dust  .  J  ’ 

yields  to  the  rain,  and  on>  without  a  shadow  of  real  wel- 

But  still  the  Lord's  white  horses  race  be-  come,  because  it  suited  their  conveni- 

tween  those  black  walls  twain.  ence.  It  is  the  hostess  in  the  country, 

—Arthur  Chapman  in  the  Denver  Repub-  Qr  jn  a  smalI  to  who  suffers  such 

lican.  .  . 

*  impositions,  because  city  people  rarely 

Hand  bags  of  closely  woven  raffia  are  have  a  spare  room  that  can  be  occupied 
among  Summer  novelties,  and  there  are  indefinitely.  I  be  English  custom  of  in¬ 
parasols  to  match.  These  are  for  coun-  viting  a  guest  for  a  certain  time,  at  a 
try  and  outing  use;  they  appear  very  certain  date,  and  even  specifying  the 

durable.  The  raffia  hand  bags  have  train  upon  which  she  is  expected  to 

frame  and  clasps  like  the  ordinary  leath-  arrive,  sounds  cold  and  formal  to  inex- 
er  bag;  they  are  light  in  weight,  strong,  perienced  Americans,  but  any  farm 
and  often  prettily  decorated.  They  cost  housewife  who  has  gone  through  the  in- 
from  95  cents  up.  conveniences  touched  upon  by  L.  S. 

*  realizes  the  good  sense  and  the  justice 
A  cocoa  egg-nog  is  nourishing  and  toward  both  hostess  and  guest  shown  by 

good.  Beat  the  white  of  one  egg  until  such  an  invitation.  Nothing  will  ever 
stiff,  and  add  gradually,  while  beating,  reform  the  persistently  selfish,  but  at 
one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon-  least  let  those  who  visits  are  prompted 
ful  of  cocoa,  and  a  few  grains  of  salt,  by  affection  and  friendship  remember 
Add  to  one-half  the  mixture,  while  still  the  rights  of  the  hostess. 

beating  constantly,  three-fourths  of  a  - 

cupful  of  cold  milk.  Turn  into  a  glass  Sweet  Peppers, 

and  pile  the  remainder  of  the  mixture  Every  housewife  uses  “hot”  peppers 
on  top.  This  makes  an  appetizing  in  various  ways,  but  comparatively  few 
change  for  a  delicate  person,  or  one  on  make  use  of  the  “sweet”  peppers  to  the 
a  milk  diet.  extent  they  would  if  ways  of  serving 

them  w’ere  better  known.  Some  direc- 
Scolymus,  Spanish  oyster  plant  01  tions  say  to  remove  stems  and  seeds; 
golden  thistle,  is  one  of  the  plants  we  parboil  in  salted  water  10  minutes  and 
are  trying  in  the  vegetable  garden  this  ]et  cool  jn  tile  water.  Others  call  for 
year.  It  forms  a  handsome  rosette  of  a  change  of  water,  taking  from  the  hot 
light-green  thistle-like  leaves,  which  are  sa]te(J  water  alK]  chilling  in  cold  water, 
very  prickly,  but  quite  attractive  enough  without  salt,  while  still  others  advise 
to  be  grown  for  ornament.  The  edible  soaking  in  cold  salted  water.  Either  of 
part  is  the  root,  which  is  rather  milder  these  methods  is  well  enough,  but  neith- 
in  flavor  than  the  ordinary  salsify,  but  er  js  necessary  unless  the  peppers  have 
larger  and  more  productive.  The  begun  to  ripen,  though  they  may  not 
prickly  leaves  make  the  plant  unpleasant  show  a  sign  of  turning  red.  In  their 
to  handle,  but  its  productiveness  makes  earlier  stages  the  peppers  are  not  strong 
it  very  useful.  It  is  dug  in  Fall  or  enough  to  need  any  sort  of  preparation 
Spring,  and  cooked  like  the  ordinary  beyond  removing  the  seeds  and  mem- 


oyster  plant. 

* 

There  had  been  a  cyclone,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  the  colonel’s  house  was  unroofed, 
his  barn  crushed,  and  two  miles  of  his 
fence  blown  clean  over  into  the  next 
county.  Commenting  on  the  catastrophe, 
two  men  of  the  neighborhood  engaged 
in  the  following  conversation : 

“Pretty  stiff  blow.” 

“Yep.  Ninety-mile-an-hour.  Th’  col¬ 
onel  says  he  crawled  out  of  his  cyclone 
cellar  after  it  was  all  over,  an’  what  do 
you  suppose  was  the  first  thing  he  saw  ?” 

“Give  it  up.” 

“He  looked  across  his  back  lot,  and 
there  was  his  hired  man  still  sitting  on 
the  fence !” 

* 

Some  of  the  new  costumes  now  dis¬ 
played  take  us  back  about  25  years,  for 
they  show  the  tight  jersey  bodice  and 
kilted  skirt  brought  over  by  Mrs.  Lang¬ 
try  on  her  first  visit  to  this  country. 

Unlike  the  old-time  jersey,  however, 
bodice  and  skirt  are  attached  to  form  peppers  mixed  with  any  good  salad 
a  one-piece  costume.  The  bodice,  per-  dressing  and  spread  over  the  ham  or 
fectly  snug,  sleeves  and  all,  is  of  j>ilk  other  meat  used  in  sandwiches  make 
jersey  cloth;  the  skirt  prunella,  panama,  a  delightful  appetizer.  When  finely 
or  some  other  smooth  light-weight  shredded,  peppers  may  be  mixed  with 
cloth  that  kilts  well.  The  costumes  of  cucumbers,  lettuce  and  all  kinds  of 
this  sort  we  have  seen  so  far  were  all  salads,  giving  an  indescribably  delicate 
black,  some  of  them  having  the  bodice  flavor  that  is  unlike  that  secured  by 
quite  heavily  embroidered  in  jet.  These  using  ground  pepper  (red,  white  or 
jerseys  are  the  natural  result  of  the  black)  as  a  seasoning, 
skin-tight  costumes  lately  in  vogue.  The  Another  way  of  using  is  to  remove 
jersey  was  really  a  useful  and  practical  stems  and  seeds;  slice  (shears  do  the 
garment,  but  like  everything  else  that  is  work  easily)  ;  saute  in  butter  and  serve  I 


branes  and  washing  out  with  cold  water, 
if  to  be  cooked  later. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  way  of 
using  the  sweet  pepper  is  a  cup  in  which 
to  cook  and  serve  various  foods.  No 
recipe  is  needed,  because  the  shells 
(peppers  with  seeds  and  membranes 
removed)  may  be  filled  with  any  sort  of 
food  that  can  be  baked,  steamed  or 
served  without  cooking.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  peppers  should  be 
parboiled  slightly.  Any  sort  of  “stuff¬ 
ing”  that  would  be  used  in  fish  or  fowl 
may  be  baked  in  the  pepper-cups ;  chop¬ 
ped  meats,  vegetables,  oysters,  macaroni 
and  cheese,  or  any  combination  of  them 
will  acquire  a  delightfully  peppery  tone 
when  cooked  in  the  peppers.  Salads, 
creamed  foods,  and  in  fact  anything 
that  would  be  served  in  an  individual 
dish  are  suited  to  this  method  of  'serv¬ 
ing,  and  the  appearance  is  as  pleasing 
as  the  flavor,  especially  when  served  on 
a  lettuce  leaf  or  with  a  few  parsley 
leaves  as  a  garnish.  Finely  chopped 
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hot  with  any  kind  of  meat.  A  different 
way  of  cooking  is  to  cut  the  pepper- 
shells  into  quarters,  flatten  the  pieces, 
dip  them  into  a  batter  and  fry  in  deep 
fat.  The  best  batter  for  this  purpose  is 
made  by  beating  an  egg,  salting  it  and 
beating  in  from  one  to  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  flour,  the  amount  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  egg,  to  make  a  batter 
that  will  stick  to  the  pepper. 

The  following  makes  a  fine  filling  for 
sandwiches.  Grind  together  a  dozen 
sweet  peppers  arid  a  dozen  onions  (us¬ 
ing  the  onions  before  they  get  full 
strength).  Cook  for  15  minutes  in  a 
pint  of  vinegar.  Add  half  a  cup  of 
brown  sugar;  a  teaspoon  ful  of  celery' 
seed  (or  a  little  chopped  celery),  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Simmer  very  slowly  for 
an  hour.  Use  cold  in  sandwiches,  or  as 
a  relish  with  meats. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 

Southern  Sweet  Potato  Recipes. 

Sweet  Potato  Cobbler. — Boil  sweet 
potatoes  tender,  peel  and  slice  thin. 
Line  a  deep  pie  pan  with  puff  pastry, 
add  a  layer  of  the  potatoes,  then  a 
sprinkle  of  sugar,  bits  of  butter,  more 
potatoes  and  so  on  until  pan  is  nearly 
full.  Sprinkle  with  spice,  nutmeg  or 
cinnamon  as  preferred,  add  one  cupful 
of  sweet  cream,  and  a  top  crust.  Bake 
slowly  until  crust  is  done,  serve  warm. 

To  use  left-over  potatoes,  peel,  slice 
and  place  in  a  baking  dish,  add  sugar, 
butter,  cream  and  a  bit  of  nutmeg,  bake 
a  light  brown. 

Sweet  Potato  Puffs. — To  each  cup  of 
mashed  potatoes  add  two  well-beaten 
eggs  and  three  spoonfuls  of  sweet 
cream,  sugar  and  spice  if  desired.  Drop 
tablespoon fuls  in  a  well  greased  pan, 
bake  until  puffy  and  brown. 

Sweet  Potato  Omelette. — The  same  as 
the  puffs,  only  double  the  quantity  of 
eggs  and  fry  in  a  hot  frying  pan. 

Sweet  Potato  Pudding. — Grate  one 
pint  of  sweet  potatoes,  add  three  well 
beaten  eggs,  one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one  teaspoon  fu]  of  any  desired  flavor¬ 
ing.  Bake  30  minutes;  serve  warm. 

Sweet  Potato  Stew. — Peel  and  slice 
two  large  potatoes,  lay  in  a  granite  pan, 
pour  over  them  one-half  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Simmer  gently  15  minutes, 
then  mix  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
with  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  a  dash  of 
grated  nutmeg  and  half  cup  of  sweet 
cream,  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  add  this  to  the  potatoes,  bring  to 
the  boil  and  serve  hot. 

Sweet  Potato  Pryramid. — Peel  pota¬ 
toes  and  boil  until  tender,  remove  and 
press  through  colander,  beat  in  one- 
half  cup  of  butter  for  each  quart  of 
potatoes,  and  two  tablespoon  fuls  of 
cream,  heap  up  on  a  baking  dish  in  a 
conical  shape,  glaze  with  the  white  of 
an  egg,  set  in  a  slow  oven  until  a  light 
brown,  serve  hot  on  the  baking  dish. 

MRS.  D.  B.  PHILLIPS. 
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’  ~  the  purchase  of  an 
organ  for  the 
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or 
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Consider  the 

ESTEY 

AN  ORGAN  OF  OVER 
SIXTY  YEARS’  PRESTIGE 

Write  tor  our  new  illustrated  Catalogue. 
Mailed  free  on  application. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Box  W,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

OEM  INK.  It ARCAIN 8  IN  IIIOH-GRADE  UP- 

KIGH’l  PI  A. NOS— Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Stein- 
ways  from  $350  up:  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakuuer 
from  $250  up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chlckerings 
from  $250  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights 
875  up;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about 
half.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Cash  or  easy 
monthly  payments.  Lyon  &  Healy,  G2  Adams  St., 
Chicago.  Wo  Bhip  everywhere  on  approval. 


Trade  Mark 

For  Hot  Beds 
and  Cold  Frames 

No  boards,  mat*  or  other  covering  used 

Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  one,  with  an  air  space 
between,  lets  in  light  and  warmth  during  the  day,  keeps 
in  the  heat  at  night.  Makes  earlier,  better  plants. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for 
coldframes.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Co.,  924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville.  Ky. 


This 

Safety  Razor 
Really  Shaves 


1 


ANYONE  may  shave 
with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  with  a  Keen 
Kutter  Safety  Razor. 

This  is  said  deliberately,  knowing  perfectly 
the  number  of  mature  shavers  who  have  become 
skeptical  of  anything  called  a  safety  razor.  The 

Keen  mm 

Safety  Razor 

will  shave  any  beard  closely  and  smoothly,  without  pull¬ 
ing  or  scraping.  It  will  shave  clean,  without  skipping.  It 
will  shave  the  first  time  you  try.  No  practicing.  It  shaves 
with  the  true  sideways,  sliding  stroke.  The  set  and  adjust¬ 
ment  hold  the  blade  at  the  natural  shaving  angle  to  the  face. 

The  Norwegian  steel  blades  are  thick  enough  to 
shave  the  toughest  beard  without  vibration.  12 
blades  in  every  kit.  Look  for  the  Keen  Kutter 
trade  mark.  It  means  perfect  satisfaction  or 
money  gladly  refunded. 

No.  K-l — Silver  Plated  in  genuine  Black  Leather  Case,  $3.50 
No.  K-3 — Gold  Plated  in  genuine  English  Pigskin  Case,  $5.00 
If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Incorporated) 

St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  tucked  blouse  with  close 
•sleeves  is  shown  in  No.  6392.  The 
blouse  is  made  with  fronts  and  back. 
The  sleeves  are  made  in  one  piece  each, 
and  when  three-quarter  length  is  desir¬ 
ed  are  gathered  into  straight  cuffs  or 
hands.  The  neck  can  be  finished  with  a 


0392  Tucked  Blouse,  34  to  42  bust 


neck-band  or  regulation  stock  collar. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  3^4  yards  21  or  24, 
2^4  yards  32  or  2l/%  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  1%  yards  of  banding,  2  yards 
of  edging.  The  pattern  6392  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch 
bust  measure,  price  10  cents. 

A  pleated  coat  hanging  in  long 
straight  lines  is  often  a  very  useful 
wrap.  No.  6394  is  made  with  fronts, 
hacks,  underarm  gores  and  front  yoke 
portions.  The  yoke  portions  are  smooth 
and  plain,  concealed  by  the  collar,  and 


6394  Plaited  Coat,  34  to  44  bust 
the  fronts  are  plaited  and  joined  to 
them.  1  here  are  inverted  plaits  at  the 
hack  and  at  the  underarm  seams.  Two 
collars  are  included  in  the  pattern,  hut 
the  upper  or  fancy  one  can  he  used  or 
omitted  as  liked.  The  sleeves  are  plain 
in  regulation  style  and  the  coat  is  per¬ 
forated  for  shorter  length.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
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size  is  6^6  yards  27,  5*4  yards  32  or  3*4 
yards  44  inches  wide  for  full  length ; 
524  yards  27,  3J4  yards  32,  3  yards  44 
inches  wide  for  shorter  length,  2*4 
yards  of  banding,  6  yards  of  ribbon. 
The  pattern  6394  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44-inch  bust  measure ; 
pr.ice  10  cents. 

All  in  the  Point  of  View. 

Yesterday  I  went  berrying.  Wait, 
my  dear  philanthropist,  who  feels  so 
keenly  the  sad  lot  of  the  farmer’s  wife, 
don't  raise  your  eyes  heavenward  and 
gasp:  “To  think  of  this  poor  over¬ 
worked  woman  trailing  off  through  the 
fields  and  woods,  after  working  hard  all 
the  morning,  to  provide  the  luxury  of  a 
few  fresh  berries  for  her  table.”  Wait 
until  I  tell  my  story.  Save  your  pity 
and  make  your  comparisons  fairly. 

The  berries  were  ripening  rapidly  and 
every  day  we  saw  parties  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  driving  past,  shielded  by  big  hats 
or  sunbonnets,  an  assortment  of  pails 
and  cups  in  the  back  of  the  buggy.  On 
their  return  we  were  greeted  by  smiling 
faces  and  shown  the  same  pails  and  cups 
well  filled  with  blackcaps  or  luscious 
red  raspberries.  The  spirit  of  berry¬ 
ing  was  in  the  air  and  was  quite 
as  infectious  as  any  other  pleas¬ 
ure.  Every  morning  my  12-year-old 
nephew  from  the  city  and  my  nine-year- 
old  daughter  inquired  anxiously  if  we 
could  not  go  berrying  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  .people.  Yesterday  found 
the  week’s  work  well  caught  up.  It 
rained  the  day  before,  so  the  berries 
would  be  ripe  in  larger  quantities.  The 
•sky  was  overcast,  the  sun  only  breaking 
through  the  clouds  occasionally,  and  a 
light  breeze  insured  freedom  from  mos¬ 
quitoes.  So  when  the  morning  brought 
the  daily  inquiry,  I  was  quite  as  pleased 
to  say  we  could  go  as  the  children  were 
to  hear  it.  We  protected  our  feet  with 
stout  shoes,  I  donned  a  short  linen 
skirt,  and  with  suitable  hats  we  were 
ready  for  a  comfortable  tramp. 

A  timber  tract  consisting  of  several 
hundred  acres  joins  the  back  of  the 
farm.  This  has  been  partially  cleared, 
and  berry  bushes  in  rank  profusion 
have  grown  up  on  all  parts  of  it.  To¬ 
ward  this  tract  we  wended  our  way. 
At  the  foot  of  the  first  hill  we  stopped 
for  a  drink  of  cold  sparkling  water 
from  the  spring.  As  we  went  through 
the  lane  at  the  end  of  the  long  meadow, 
a  crane  rose  from  the  wide  ditch  and 
flew  swiftly  away.  A  little  further  on 
a  hawk  whirred  over  our  heads.  Count¬ 
less  crows  uttered  their  incessant  caws 
from  tlie  grove  of  maples  at  our  left, 
and  the  tremulous  oo-oo-oo  of  the  loon 
came  at  intervals  from  the  lake  in  the 
distance.  After  scrambling  up  and  down 
several  steep  hills  we  came  to  the  new 
barbed  wire  fence  which,  of  course, 
insures  the  cattle  staying  where  they  are 
put,  but  which  is  not  nearly  so  pictur¬ 
esque  as  was  the  vine  entangled  old 
brush  fence  over  which  T  had  made  my 
way  in  my  childhood  days.  We  were 
scarcely  free  from  the  barbs  before  a 
glad  shout  from  the  children  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  joyous  bark  from  their  con¬ 
stant  companion,  the  dog,  announced 
that  the  first  berry  bush  was  found. 
And  then  they  came  so  thick  and  fast 
that  we  had  no  time  to  exclaim — we 
only  picked,  picked,  picked  as  fast  as  we 
could.  Such  great  big  blackcaps  and 
so  many  of  them.  Then  some-  one 
shouted,  “Look  under  the  other  bushes  !” 
and  as  we  raised  the  long,  slender 
briars  a  gasp  escaped  us  as  we  caught 
sight  of  the  luscious  red  berries,  large 
as  the  cultivated  berry  you  find  in 
market,  and  of  a  much  more  delicious 
flavor;  our  hands  could  not  fly  fast 
enough  to  carry  them  to  our  pails. 

Finally,  our  first  greed  pifrtly  satis¬ 
fied,  we  looked  about  us.  We  were  on 
a  hillside,  our  feet  buried  in  clumps  of 
the  most  beautiful  maidenhair  ferns. 
At  our  right  was  a  precipitous  rock 
covered  with  soft  green  moss.  At  our 
left  a  giant  tree,  which  had  yielded  to 
the  strength  of  some  tempest,  was  ly¬ 
ing  with  its  huge  trunk  extending  many 
feet  along  the  ground,  its  upturned 
roots  rising  high  above  our  heads. 
Among  the  many  irregularities  of  this 
wall  of  roots  numberless  little  ferns 
had  sprung  up,  hiding  and  softening 
with  their  dainty  fronds  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  •storm.  In  what¬ 
ever  direction  we  looked,  wherever 
our  feet  led  us,  we  were  surrounded  bv 
more  beauties  than  our  ablest  landscape 


gardener  could  imagine  or  his  skillful 
hand  devise.  So  while  our  fingers  were 
busy  our  eyes  were  feasting  on  the 
scenes  nature  had  provided,  it  seemed 
almost  for  our  especial  benefit,  as  so 
few  eyes  would  behold  their  loveliness. 
As  I  gazed  the  thought  came  to  me  of 
the  friends  in  town  who  would  think 
it  such  a  terrible  undertaking  to  go 
berrying,  who  would  ask  with  pitying 
interest,  “Weren’t  you  so  tired?  Didn’t 
the  mosquitoes  nearly  eat  you  up?  I 
should  be  so  afraid  of  snakes!” 

In  my  mind’s  eye  I  could  sec  these 
same  friends,  after  spending  from  one 
to  two  hours  dressing,  trailing  their 
dainty  skirts  down  to  the  waiting  car¬ 
riage  or  auto,  being  whisked  away  to 
Mrs.  B.’s  garden  party.  Mrs.  B.  has  a 
beautiful  home  with  the  most  artistic 
grounds  in  town.  To-day  they  are  as 
beautiful  as  art  and  a  well-filled  purse 
can  make  them.  An  orchestra,  screened 
from  view  by  a  mass  of  shrubbery,  is 
producing  all  the  latest  airs.  All  the 
“four  hundred”  of  the  town  are  there. 
All  are  dispensing  their  best  society 
smiles  and  their  most  inane  conversation 
on  dearest  foe  and  best  friend  alike. 
Everyone  takes  punch  from  that  exqui¬ 
site  cut  glass  punch  bowl,  and  everyone 
wends  her  way  to  the  side  veranda 
where  a  noted  caterer  from  the  nearest 
city  is  serving  most  delicious  Summer 
eatables  on  the  daintiest  of  china. 
Then  a  murmured  “good-by”  to  the 
hostess,  “such  a  delightful  time,”  and 
all  are  on  their  way  home  again.  They 
had  a  good  time,  of  course  they  did.  I 
also  had  a  good  time  down  there  in 
the  moss  and  ferns,  listening  to  the 
shouts  of  the  children,  the  barking  of 
the  dog,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  little 
brook  that  winds  its  tortuous  course 
through  the  valley.  When  my  pail  was 
filled  to  the  top,  the  children  came  with 
heaped  dishes  and  berry-stained  hands 
and  faces;  the  dog  also  hurried  up 
dragging  a  half-grown  woodchuck,  the 
result  of  his  labors.  We  were  ready 
for  the  return  trip.  On  the  way  the 
children  procured  a  supply  of  white 
birch  bark,  for  which  they  are  finding 
many  uses.  We  reached  home  hands 
and  minds  well  filled,  and  no  more 
tired  than  our  friends  who  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  social  time,  while  we  drank  from 
the  heart  of  nature. 

Do  you  pity  us,  dear  investigating 
committee?  Don’t,  for  neither  my 
neighbor  nor  myself  appreciates  your 
pity.  We  enjoy  going  berrying.  We 
are  glad  when  the  season  comes;  we 
should  be  sorry  when  it  goes,  were  it 
not  that  the  apple  orchard  will  soon 
be  calling  us,  and  the  laden  butternut 
and  beech  trees  will  give  us  plenty  of 
excuse  for  more  trips  to  the  wilds  of 
nature.  nettie  c.  royce. 
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Satisfaction 

You  require  cotton 
dress-goods  that  will 
wear  well  and  wash 
without  fading. 

Simpson-  Eddystone 
Black  &  White  Prints 

— the  calicoes  of 
well  -  woven  cloth, 
beautiful  designs 
and  absolutely  fast 
color  never  fail  to 
give  solid  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Sirapson- 
nddvstone  Prints  write  us  his  name. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 
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PAINT  TALKS-No.  9 
Making  Different  Tints 

There  are  many  advantages  in  using 
paint  mixed  by  hand  at  the  time  of  painting. 
The  property-owner  who  has  had  painting 
done  understands  the  most  important  one, 
namely:  the  fact  that  paint  thus  made  to 
order  if  made  of  pure  white  lead  and  pure 
linseed  oil,  is  by  far  the  most  durable, 
because  it  is  made  to  suit  the  conditions  of 
each  particular  job. 

Not  ho  many  building-owners,  however,  Btop 
to  think  how  great  an  additional  advantage  is 
afforded  thorn  by  the  fact  that  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  gradation  of  tint  which  whim  or  fancy 
may  dictate  can  be  had  in  made-to-order  white 
lead  paint.  The  house-owner  is  not  confined 
to  two  or  three  yellows,  for  instance,  but  may 
select  from  a  hundred  delicate  gradations,  if 
he  wishes.  So  with  the  blues,  the  grays,  the 
pinks,  and  all  the  tints. 

For  interior  decoration,  especially,  this  wide 
range  of  selection  is  of  inestimable  value.  If  a 
woman  of  taste  wants  a  certain  shade,  some¬ 
thing  pretty  near*’  will  not  do.  She  can  get 
it  exact  in  made-to-order  white  lead  paint. 

There  is  more  about  color  schemes  in  our 
Painting  Outfit  8,  together  with  reasons  why 
white  lead  bearing  the  Dutch  Boy  Fainter 
trade  mark  gives  most  for  tho  money  in 
economy  and  satisfaction. 

Buy  of  your  local  dealer  if  possible.  If  he 
hasn  t,  it  do  not  accept  something  else,  but 
write  our  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL  LEAD 
COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the 
following  cities  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
(John  T.  Lewis  <fc  Bros. 
Company,  Philadelphia), 
(National  Lead  A  Oil 
Company,  Pittsburgh.) 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity:  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.  609  CortlandtBldg..  New  York 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

l in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
loro  model.  Write  for  Special  Ojfer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  ^  V  ^0  7 

1910  Models 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

1908  A  1909  Models  CT  ■*  OfrfO 
all  of  best  makes  V*  *  •  °  *P  m 

500  Second-Hand  Wheelm 

I  All  mattes  and  models ,  ^  O  -  (P  Q 

\  good  as  new .  V «1  «** 

1  Great  Factory  Clearing;  Sale. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  without  a 
I  cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

[TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
f  buy  till' you  get  our  catalogs  and  oner.  IVrite  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  Chicago 
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DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 


Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 


We  sell  to  yon  at  the  same  price  we  would  sell  to 
the  dealer — pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished.  ready  to  set  up.  safe  delivery  insured. 
Then,  after 
ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL 
wo  refund  your 
money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
standard  for  fifty 
years. 

Our  Illustrated 
8tove  Boo 
tells  all 
stoves,  drafts, 
chimneys,  etc. 

Send  for  it. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co. 

3  Oak  St  Troy.N.Y. 


Something  New  from  Kalamazoo 


ITO 

perfect — most  economical— most  satisfactory  Btove  or  range  for  you  to  use 
— Your  money  back  if  it’s  not.  Send  for  Catalog  N 0.114 ,  with  special  terms 
and  compare'Kalamazoo  prices  with  others. 

Cash  or  Time  Payments 

Wo  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a 
Kalamazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  assy  time  payments  or  pay  cash. 
Either  way — you  save  *5  to  849  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We  make  it 
easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 

HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE 


Mich. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SQUARE  OR  ROUND  SILO. 

I  am  about  to  build  a  silo.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  if  it  Is  advisable  to  build 
a  square  one  or  not?  I  can  put  up  a  square 
■one,  but  do  not  know  how  to  build  a  round 
■one.  Are  there  any  sills  In  a  round  silo? 
if  not,  how  do  you  fasten  the  staves  at  the 
bottom?  How  do  you  hold  them  in  place 
when  building?  I  should  like  a  round  silo 
very  much  if  I  could  get  instructions  as  to 
how  to  build  one.  b.  h. 

Manchester,  N.  II. 

A  round  silo  is  always  preferable  to 
a  square  one,  because  there  are  no 
corners  for  the  silage  to  lodge  in,  and 
afterward  air  get  in  and  spoil  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  contents.  Yet  many  square 
ones  have  been  and  are  doing  good  ser¬ 
vice,  particularly  if  the  corners  are  cut 
off,  by  either  setting  a  three-sided  strip 
in  them,  or  nailing  a  strip  across  and 
siding  over  that.  The  writer  has  them 
both  ways.  They  will  cost  less  than  a 
round  one,  where  economy  in  structure 
is  necessary.  To  give  details  of  con¬ 
struction  of  the  different  types  of  'silos, 
would  take  too  much  space.  If  you 
will  write  to  the  Maryland  Experiment 
Station,  College  Park,  Md.,  and  ask 
for  their  bulletin  on  silos,  you  will  find 
in  it  pictures  of  all  the  most  practical 
forms,  and  detail  instructions  how  to 
build.  This  will  be  worth  more  than 
anyone  can  give  you  through  a  newspa¬ 
per,  where  space  is  limited.  You  will 
then  be  in  a  position  intelligently  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  style  which  suits  you  best, 
and  costs  within  the  sum  you  wish  to 
spend.  The  square  one  shown,  built  of 
planks  girded  around,  with  siding  nailed 
to  it,  is  a  form  which  1  recommended 
when  in  that  State,  and  of  which  there 
are  several  in  use  there  giving  excel¬ 
lent  satisfaction.  While  not  the  best, 
where  a  cheap,  but  strong  and  substan¬ 
tial  structure  is  wanted,  they  serve  an 
excellent  purpose. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


THE  LARGEST  BREED  OF  SHEEP. 

Will  you  toll  me  the  largest  breed  of 
sheep,  ami  about  what  a  yearling  ram 
would  cost?  What  is  the  nearest  point  to 
Cincinnati  at  which  one  could  bo  had?  Arc 
there  any  sheep  that  grow  larger  than  the 
( 'ot swold  ?  j.  j.  s. 

Crittenden,  Ivy. 

Doubtless  the  largest  breed  of  sheep 
is  the  Lincoln,  resembling  the  Cots- 
wold,  but  a  coarser  sheep.  It  is  said 
that  in  England  the  carcasses  of  these 
sheep  have  been  known  to  weigh  90 
pounds  to  the  quarter.  The  modern 
Lincoln  has  in  it  some  of  the  blood  of 
the  Leicester.  They  are  a  fine  sheep 
where  size  is  the  desired  quality,  but 
need  abundance  of  feed,  and  will  not 
stand  crowding.  They  are  inferior  to 
the  Downs  as  a  mutton  sheep.  The 
rams  are  often  used  on  the  ranges,  to 
cross  on  the  native  or  Merino  ewes, 
where  a  larger  carcass  than  these  make 
is'  wanted.  They  are  not  plentiful  in 
this  country.  I  cannot  tell  you  who 
would  have  them  to  sell  near  Cincinna¬ 
ti.  I  suggest  that  you  insert  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  stating  what 
you  want,  and  you  will  be  likely  to  get 
them,  or  watch  out  at  the  coming  fairs 
in  that  locality.  The  Oxford  is  a  very 
large  sheep,  the  largest  of  the  Downs,  a 
finer  mutton  breed  than  any  of  the  long 
wools.  It  would  be  worth  your  while 
to  investigate  both  of  them  and  the 
Hampshire,  before  settling  on  a  breed. 
There  will  not  be  much  difference  in 
the  price  of  a  ram  of  any  of  these,  if 
they  are  of  equal  quality.  A  good  yearl¬ 
ing  will  cost  anywhere  from  $15  to  $25, 
according  to  his  breeding  and  of  whom 
you  buy.  One  from  a  fancy  breeder,  of 
a  fashionable  strain,  or  show  stock, 
might  cost  double  this  amount. 

E.  v.  a. 


WEEDS  IN  SILO. 

The  common  ragweed  or  Itoman  worm¬ 
wood,  so  far  as  1  know,  Is  not  harmful 
to  stock  if  eaten.  Neither  is  the*  red-root 
pigweed  considered  harmful.  If  only  a 
small  quantity  of  these  weeds  are  present 
In  the  corn,  I  think  the  inquirer  need 
have  no  fear  of  cutting  them  right  in  with 
the  corn  for  silage.  From  the  fact  that 
cattle  do  not  seem  to  care  to  eat  these 
weeds,  I  take  it  that  they  are  unpalatable, 
and  a  large  amount  of  either,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  first-named  weed,  would  be 
Objectionable.  Aside  from  rendering  the 
silage  unpalatable,  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  cut  in  with  the 
corn.  A'  chemical  analysis  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  show  them  to  have  some  feeding  value, 
but  as  the  cows  do-  not  care  to  eat.  them, 
I  would  not  consider  them  as  particularly 
valuable  for  feed.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
case  where  such  weeds  have  been  used  as 
silage  except  where  they  are  thinly  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  cornfield.  We  frequently 
cut  in  a  small  growth  of  the  pigweed,  but 
we  have  very  little  of  the  wormwood.  I 
should  risk  it  if  the  wormwood  did  not 
make  up  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
bulk.  ANDREW  BOSS. 

Minn.  Experiment  Station. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  “Roman 
wormwood”— at  least  by  that  name.  The 


“pigweed”  is  an  old  acquaintance.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  situation,  for  I  have  been 
in  like  case  more  than  once  myself.  Some 
one  will  say  it  is  not  good  farming  to 
have  such  weeds  in  the  corn,  which  is 
true  enough.  However,  sometimes  they 
get  there  through  excessive  wet,  scanty 
labor  at  the  right  time,  or  a  dozen  other 
causes  that  will  arise  on  the  best  regu¬ 
lated  farm  in  real  life.  Then  it  is  “a  con¬ 
dition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us.” 
I  will  give  my  experience,  and  let  the  ques¬ 
tioner  do  what  seemeth  unto  him  good.  The 
pigweed  will  not  injure  the  silage.  In  fact 
it  is  rich  in  protein,  and  while  I  would 
rather  raise?  corn,  I  consider  it  no  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  I  am  speaking  that  1  do 
know.  I  have  had  low  portions  of  the 
cornfield  full  of  smartweed,  an  ill-flavored 
thing,  and  when  in  blossom  full  of  a  nasty 
brown  powder.  It  cost  more  to  separate 
it  from  the  corn  than  the  corn  was  worth. 
Silage  was  not  plentiful  that  year.  We  let 
both  grow  together  until  the  harvest,  then 
bound  them  In  bundles  and  ran  them 
through  the  cutter  together  Into  the  silo, 
but  in  one  where  we  would  not  of  neces¬ 
sity  have  to  feed  it  to  milch  cows.  I  was 
ashamed  of  the  job,  and  had  many  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  outcome.  While  1  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  as  saying  the 
silage  was  first-class,  it  came  out  in  good 
shape,  and  t lie  smell  of  the  ragweed  was 
not  apparent.  The  stock  ate  it  readily, 
and  throve  on  it.  We  fed  some  of  it  to 
the  milking  dairy,  and  to  our  surprise  found 
no  bad  or  foreign  flavors  in  the  milk.  Since 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  let  the  weeds  go 
in  with  the  corn,  and  I  have  never  had 
any  ill  results.  Nevertheless.  I  don't  advo¬ 
cate  or  practice  growing  weeds  in  the  corn¬ 
field  when  I  can  avoid  it. 

EDWARD  VAX  ALSTYNE. 

Weeds  in  the  Silo. — We  think  there  is 
considerable  feeding  value  in  most  weeds 
that  would  be  likely  to  grow  in  a  cornfield. 
The  common  pigweed  or  lambs-quarters  is 
particularly  strong  in  protein,  and  is  rel¬ 
ished  by  all  animals.  Red-root  pigweed  is 
not  so  palatable  as  the  other  on  account  of 
its  hairy  nature;  hut  when  fed  from  the 
silo,  mixed  with  corn,  it  would  be  soft 
enough.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
“Roman  wormwood,”  but  believe  it  to  he 
a  variety  of  ragweed  of  a  particularly 
bitter  flavor.  If  fills  weed  is  not  poison¬ 
ous — which  I  believe  it  is  not — and  if  it; 
forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  t lie  total 
bulk  of  plants  growing  on  the  land,  corn 
included,  there  should  be  no  harm  in  letting 
it  all  go  into  the  silo.  If  it  were  my  field 
I  should  cut  the  whole  crop  with  a  corn 
harvester  so  ns  to  include  the  weeds. 

c.  s.  M. 


Rounding  Out  a  Thin  Mare. 

I  have  lately  bought  a  thin  mare  14 
years  old,  the  third  one  I  have  had. 
Tlie  worst  trouble  I  have  in  making  them 
look  well  is  after  they  are  in  fair  flesh 
lliey  remain  gaunt  and  sunken  in 
the-  flank  first  below  the  hip  bone.  I  am 
giving  her  gentian,  iron,  ginger  one  pound 
each,  two  ounces  cayenne,  two  ounces  salt¬ 
petre.  heaping  teaspoonful  twice  daily, 
mixed  feed  and  oats  what  she  will  eat.  She 
is  in  grass;  how  will  I  fill  her  out?  She 
has  boon  cut  in  the  knee;  goes  sound  now 
but  die  skin  is  thickened,  making  an  en¬ 
largement.  can  it  be  reduced?  It  looks- as 
if  it  had  been  done  a  long  time  ago. 

Massachusetts’.  o.  D. 


Have  her  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  veter¬ 
inary  dentist.  Then  keep  her  off  grass  and 
feed  plenty  of  sound,  old  hay  along  with 
oats  and  bran.  She  will  not  be  likely  to 
fill  out  on  grass,  and  the  hot  weather  and 
fighting  flies  often  offset  the  effects  of 
good  food.  If  the  mare  has  a  long,  loose 
“washy”  coupling  she  will  not  till  out  on 
any  kind  of  food  or  by  use  of  drugs  or 
any  special  manner  of  feeding.  Such  ani¬ 
mals  are  poor  keepers  and  it  Is  best  to 
buy  those  having  short,  strong  couplings 
and  low  carried  flanks.  Stop  using  the 
medicines'  mentioned.  If  she  fails  to 
plump  up  (lien  give  half  an  ounce  of  Fow¬ 
ler's  solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  If  the  latter  medicine  is  used  it; 
should  be  discontinued  gradually  when  it 
lias  accomplished  its  effect.  a.  s.  a. 


Let  disk  and  other  “bucket  bowl” 
cream  separators  alone.  Get  a  light, 
simple,  sanitary,  easy-lo-clean  Sharpies 
Dairy  T  ubular,  with 
nothing  inside  the 
bowl  but  the  tiny 
piece  on  the  thumb. 
Thousands  are  dis- 
carding“bucket  bowls” 
forTubulars.  The  man¬ 
ufacture  of  Tubulars  is 
one  of  Canada’s  leading 
industries.  Sales  ex¬ 
ceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined. 

Write  for  Catalog  153 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


The  word  “DISKS,”  shown  above, 
was  formed  of  52  disks  taken  from 
one  common  “bucket  bowl”  cream 
separator  a  disgusted  farmer  and  his 
overworked  wife  discarded  for  a  Sharp¬ 
ies  Dairy  Tubular.  The  “disk  man” 
misled  them  by  calling  this  complicated 
machine  simple  and  easy  to  clean. 
Fifty-two  disks  look  simple,  don’t  they? 


place  for  cow’s  return, 
wrong  place. 


Adjusts  for  cow’s 
length.  Makes  stall 
long  If  cow  Is  long, 
makes  It  short  If 
co w  1  s  Bli  ort.  Lock, 
trig  device  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  ir  .<st  se¬ 
en  ro  ever  placed  on 
any  stanchion. 
Lock-O  pen  Clip 
holds  stanchion  In 
No  getting  of  head  in 


Write  for  Fine  Free  Book 

on  James  Adjustable  Stanchions  and  Automatlo 
Self-Cleaning  Mangers.  All  about  the  Modern 
Cow  Stable — now  to  have  convenient,  sanitary, 
comfortable.  Many  line  views  of  typical  dairy 
barns,  barn  plans,  fixtures,  etc.  Address  today 
THE  K.'NT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
130  King  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  WIs. 


The 

MOST 
MONEY 

for  One  Dollar 

Invested  in  Food 

from 


The  GUERNSEY  COW 


Her.Dairy  Products  have  Scored  the  Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 

(the  Monthly  Guernsey  Bulletin  »nd  Information  regarding  the  breed  free  by  addressing 


GUERNSEY  CLUB,  BOX  R„  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


A  New  Food  For 
Horses  and  Cattle 

HEALTH  MOLASSES 

Not  a  prepared  food,  but  straight  molasses  made  from 
sugar  cane.  Mix  It  with  the  regular  rations  and  see  the 
wonderful  improvement,.  Cuttle  give  more  milk  nt 
less  expense.  Horses  thrive  on  it.  $8.00  per  barrel 
containing  about  60  gallons;  over  600  pounds.  5  gallon 
cans,  $1.26  per  can  for  trial  purposes. 

I’llI  I.AIt Kl.I’ll I A  IIORBE  ii  CATTLE  MOLASSES  CO., 

144  South  Water  Street,  -I-  rhilndelphia,  Pa, 


Material  For  Making 

FIVE  GALLONS 

FLY  SPRAY 

For  SI.OO 

Write  for  detailod  information 
and  copies  of  Jotters  from  users. 


THE  TARGET  BRAND  CO.,  Box  721, 

.  IVlartinsburg,  W.  Va. 


ICf  ILK  PRODUCERS  for  Now  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Wo  have  just  received  our  second  importation  of 

Pure  Bred  Percheron  Mares 

and  they  are  the  finest  wo  ever  owned.  Write  us 
for  description  and  prices.  HIGH  LAND  VIEW 
STOCK  Farm,  O.  N.  Wilson,  Proprietor,  Kit- 
tanning,  Pa. 

24  Southdown  Ewes 

Eight  registered  and  16  unregistered  but  full 
blood.  Write  for  full  description  and  prices. 
W ILFORD  WOOD,  Mountainville,  N.  Y. 


^HRnP^HIRF^-YEflRLING  rams,  ram  lambs,  ewes 

onnurornneo  AND  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choico  im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  V. 


Registered  Shropshires  Ewes  and  Rams 

inquire  of  H.  R.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE—  Registered  Rambouillet  Hams  and  O.I.C. 
Swine.  C.  W.  Halmdav,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 


UUnUlfO  that  grow,  and  mature  quiokl 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

8IJENANGO  KIVEK  1’AIIMS,  Transfer,  Pc 


SCOTCH  COLLIKS,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight mos.  < lire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  Two  Solid  Colored  B.  Calves,  I  and  >4 
mos.  old.  Hire  b"st  bred  PURE  ST.  LAMBERT, 
in  Pa.  Lain  of  youngest,  Butter  record  21  lbs.,  a  o/.. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
thorn  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

P I G  8  -  B  (  )  T 1 1  8  E  X  E  8. 

OHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON. 

GO  Wall  Street,  ....  New  York  City 


Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 

Young  Honrs  and  Sow  Pigs  for  sale,  from  8  to  f> 
months  old.  Only  the  best  animals  of  tiiese  two 
breeds  sold  for  breeding  purposes.  Ail  oilier  ani¬ 
mals  are  slaughtered.  Also  some  hue  Yorkshire 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Prices  reasonable.  Our 
motto  is  to  please  our  customer  at  any  cost. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM, 

Cliazy,  Clinton  County,  .  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


‘THE  WORLDS  STANDARD” 


5EParatOR5 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CD 


164-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO- 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  ofiicinliy  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Hoinesteiul  Girl  l>e  Kol’a  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Hull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  and  ofiieiaily  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOO  DC  REST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calf  For  Sale. 

Sired  by  Rnyalton  Johanna  De  Kol,  No.  44696,  l>y  Sir 
Johanna  Gorben  De  Kol,  No.  40128,  whose  Grand  dam  was 
Nethcrlanil  Bessie.  No.  36997,  with  a  record  of  29  lbs. 
butter  In  7  days,  106  lbs.  in  30  (lays. 

Dam— Crown  Princess  De  Kol  Seliulling,  No.  83800, 
Grand  (laughter  of  /.ora.  Dr  Kol,  No.  61616,  an  A.  It.  O.  cow 
with  a  record  of  82.5  His.  milk  in  one  day,  22.32  ihs.  butter 
in  7  days,  at  4  years  of  age. 

This  calf  was  born  Sept.  28,  1908,  is  nicely  marked,  large 
and  thrifty.  Have  others  if  this  one  docs  not  suit. 

For  prices  address 

J.  S.  CI.IFFTON,  Alvordton,  Ohio. 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTFIN  -  FRIESIAN 
HULL  CALF  FOR  SALIC 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  421H2,  whose  average 
A.  If.  O.  hacking  is  32.48  lbs-,  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  born  April 
8th,  1909:  I  lain ,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  9890, 5,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  If.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  ihs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  Tho  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  he  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  ho  does  not  interest  yon.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  McAHAM,  Prop. 
BR0THERT0WN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTFIN-FRIKSIANS 

are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Host  Individuality. 

If  tlieso  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  yon. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Hum.  Uai.vks. 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  of  good  young  hulls  from  milking  Short  Horn 
Cows.  Rose  of  Sharon,  Ruby’s  Bright  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  hulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  263622, 
son  of  tho  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163673,  and  first 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1908.  Tho 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 

C.  1*.  WENT  A-  SON,  Itox  841,  Klooinlngburg,  O. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

Fern’s  Jubilee,  No.  73852,  at  the  head  of 
tho  herd.  Sire:  Louisiana  Purchase,  No. 
68494.  Dam:  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 


Test  330  lbs.  of  Rutter  in  120  days. 


J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Hamilton,  N.  Y, 


You  Can't  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready 
It.  F.  SHANNON. 


for 
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A  Grade,  when  I  can  soil 
you  a  leg.  Jersey  hull,  host 
service  at  fanner’s  price. 
Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  18  cows,  17  heifers,  12  hulls. 
S.  E.  NIVIN,  Lamlcnhurg.  Pa. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  In  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  IT.  C., 
Flying  Fox  I*.  S.  2729  II.  C.,  Courage  I’.  S.  1813  IT.  G\, 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  II.  C.  Young  Hulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  IIEI/r/.IIOOVER, 
Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Hull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
402  lbs.  fat  in  229  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ten  Heifer  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  K.  YV.  MOSHER,  ‘  BrightsTde," 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpieco 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  \V  I  LLOCG  H  1 1 Y  If  ARM, Gettysburg;, Fa. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Hhvo  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  i>y  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  ami 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  ami  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  tho  2nd. 

J.  1*.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


Large  berkshires  at  iiioinvooiMimri. 

broad  hoadn.  Mature  anlmitlM  weigh  f**oin  700  to  900  lbs. 
Special  offering  NOW  o|  young  pig*,  j  mint  and  trios,  no  akin, 
Bo wh  averaged  eleven  to  the  litter  thin  Rprlng.  Write  for 
booklet.  II.  0.  &  II.  B.  II A  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  Juno 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  K.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledule,  Conn. 
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THE  AUGUST  CHICK. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  chicken 
business  is  that  there  is  not  a  day’s 
let-up  in  the  steady  routine  of  work 
from  the  time  the  egg  is  pipped  until 
the  ax  closes  the  hen  history.  It  is 
natural  after  the  pullets  are  feathered 
out  and  weaned  and  the  roosters  sep¬ 
arated  from  them,  to  let  up  a  little  in 
the  care  bestowed  on  them.  This  is  a 
great  mistake  if  Winter  eggs  are  ex¬ 
pected. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  -than  an¬ 
other  that  the  average  poultryman  is 
liable  to  err  in  it  is  lack  of  fresh  air  in 
the  co’ony  coops  at  night.  Slip  out 
•some  hot  night  about  eleven  o’clock  and 
you  will  perhaps  hear  the  thump,  thump 
of  restless  chickens  crowding  around 
against  each  other,  fighting  in  vain  for 
a  cool,  airy  spot  to  sleep  in  comfort. 
Or  in  the  morning  take  a  whiff  of  the 
fetid  unwholesome  air  before  letting 
the  chickens  out,  and  you  will  realize 
that  nights  spent  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  must  prevent  the  steady,  healthy 
growth  necessary  for  best  results.  This 
condition  of  affairs  is  liable  to  be 
worse  with  incubator  chickens,  because 
they  are  raised  in  larger  Hocks  and  the 
tendency  is  to  crowd  them  more  after 
taking  them  from  the  brooders. 

A  coop  3x6  and  four  feet  high 
should  accommodate  about  30  half- 
grown  pullets.  Open  fronts  are  de¬ 
sirable,  with  slats  to  keep  out  skunks 
and  minks,  but  ample  protection  must 
be  afforded  on  stormy  nights.  It  is  also 
imperative  to  teach  the  pullets  to  roost 
as  early  as  possible.  To  the  Leghorn 
type  of  fowl  this  comes  second  nature, 
but  the  heavier  breeds  often  need  a  lit¬ 
tle  coaching.  One  way  is  to  lay  down 
deats  about  two  inches  thick,  and  put 
roosting  strips  on  them,  gradually  rais- 
ig  the  roost  higher  until  they  have  to 
jump  up  to  reach  it.  Roosting  in  trees 
until  cold  weather  is  all  right  if  there 
b  no  danger  from  owls  and  two-legged 
thieves  without  feathers. 

A  filthy  coop  is  not  to  4je  tolerated, 
and  at  all  times  the  floor  should  be 
well  covered  with  dust  or  chaff.  One 
of  our  ingenious  neighbors  put  'his 
coops  on  stilts  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  with  slat  bottoms,  which  did 
not  require  cleaning  out.  Last,  but  not 
least,  fix  a  hole  so  the  pullets  can  jump 
out  at  dawn,  or  else  get  up  early  and 
let  them  out ;  for  the  early  bird  catches 
the  worm,  and  that  worm  is  just  what 
the  bird  needs.  G.  M.  c. 


wheat  bran  at  $28  and  $30  per  ton. 
Neither  the  chemical  analysis  nor  the 
experience  of  feeders  warrants  buying 
it  at  these  prices.  The  cost  of  wheat 
bran  has  simply  soared  above  the  reach 
of  practical  dairymen,  so  we  must  sub¬ 
stitute  something  cheaper.  Dry  brew¬ 
ers’  or  distillers’  grains  seem  to  take 
the  place  of  bran  better  than  anything 
else,  and  they  are  worth  all  they  cost 
at  the  present  time  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  _  c.  s.  G. 

STALE  BREAD  FOR  POULTRY. 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  40  or 
50  barrels  (flour  barrel  size)  of  stale  bread, 
biscuits  and  rolls.  This  Is  good,  fresh 
stock,  not  more  than  two  days  old,  none 
musty  or  mouldy.  I  can  buy  these  goods 
at  50  cents  per  barrel.  Bach  barrel  holds 
2 bushels.  My  idea  is  to  buy  this  and 
put  it  into  an  oven  and  thoroughly  dry 
out  all  moisture  so  that  it  w'ill  not  heat 
or  mould,  then  grind  and  put  away  in  bags 
and  feed  next  Winter  and  Spring  as  a 
mush  for  chickens.  If  this  will  keep,  and 
drying  does  not  destroy  Its  feeding  quali¬ 
ties,  it  will  bo  cheaper  than  corn,  which 
is  $1  per  bushel  here.  The  expense  of  dry¬ 
ing  will  be  small.  I  shall  keep  this  Winter 
from  40  to  50  pullets  for  laying.  I  am 
providing  other  foods.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  stale  bread  scheme?  I  intend  to 
buy  10  or  15  barrels  of  carrots,  grind,  dry 
in  oven  and  use  to  mix  with  other  foods 
as  a  mash.  Chickens  will  eat  raw  carrots, 
cut  or  ground,  like  coarse  cracked  corn 
with  great  avidity.  What  do  you  think 

of  this?  H.  C.  F. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Stale  bread  at  20  cents  per  bushel  or 
50  cents  per  barrel  ought  to  prove  a 
profitable  investment  at  the  present 
prices  of  feed,  provided  you  can  dry 
it  thoroughly  before  it  becomes  sour  or 
moldy.  Drying  does  not  injure  the 
bread  at  all  for  feeding  purposes,  but 
after  being  dried  and  ground  it  must 
be  kept  in  a  very  dry  place,  or  it  will 
absorb  the  moisture  from  the  air  and 
soon  become  musty  and  unfit  for  use. 
It  should  therefore  be  used  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  feeding  this  dry  ground 
bread  to  chickens  or  laying  hens  it  is 
better  to  be  moistened  with  milk  than 
water.  This  bread  can  easily  form  one- 
half  of  the  ration  for  poultry,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  feeds  known  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  For  newly-hatched  chickens  it 
should  be  mixed  with  the  raw  infertile 
eggs.  I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake 
if  you  grind  carrots  and  dry  them  for 
Winter  use,  as  their  principal  value  is  in 
their  succulence,  and  drying  destroys 
this  value  almost  completely..  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dry  carrots  to  grind  them 
or  keep  them  either,  as  they  will  keep 
nicely  all  Winter  in  a  cellar,  or  even  a 
pit  dug  in  the  field,  so  you  can  save  the 
labor  of  drying  and  still  have  a  much 
more  valuable  feed  by  storing  them  in 
this  way  and  feeding  some  fresh  each 
day,  either  ground  or  chopped  into  small 
pieces.  c.  s.  grkene. 


Iswego,  N.  Y. 


RATION  FOR  FAMILY  COW. 

Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
f°r  a  cow  weighing  about  900  pounds, 
part  Jersey,  giving  about  seven  quarts  per 
flay  of  very  rich  milk?  She  was  fresh  last 
August,  bred  this  Spring.  Milk  is  used  only 
fur  family  use  and  churning.  We  are  more 
particular  about  quality  than  quantity,  al¬ 
though  would  not  object  to  increasing 
amount  of  milk  if  it  could  be  done.  Cow 
la  on  good  pasture  and  lias  been  fed  a 
dairy  ration  at  $1.75  per  100  pounds.  Give 
ration  for  grain  feed  with  pasture,  and  also 
for  Winter  use,  with  feeds  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices:  Brewers’  grains,  $1  per  100 
Pounds;  No.  1  white  middlings,  .$1.55  per 
but;  bran,  $1.50  per  100;  oil  meal,  $1.90  per 
ha>.  Hay  about  $15  per  ton,  and  expect 
to  have  some  corn  fodder,  but  not  enough 
t"  last  all  Winter.  I  have  looked  over  The 
K.  N.-Y.  for  some  time  back  but  have  not 
'fen  a  ration  with  middlings,  everything 

I  ing  brewers’  grains,  cotton-seed  meal  and 
"il  meal.  Cotton-seed  meal  seems  a  scarce 
article  around  here.  Most  people  here  feed 
hfan,  middlings  and  brewers’  grains  in 
various  proportions. 

Bogan’s  Perry,  l’a. 

I  cannot  give  you  a  ration  that  will 
increase  the  amount  or  quality  of  the 
ittilk  your  cow  is  giving,  but  you  can 
probably  produce  the  same  amount  of 
milk  at  a  lower  cost  with  the  following., 
grain  ration ;  Three  pounds  dry  brewers’ 
grains,  two  pounds  wheat  middlings,  antU 
two  pounds  old  process  linseed  meal. 

I I  you  could  get  cotton-seed  meal  in- ' 
stead  of  linseed,  it  would  pay  to  make 
t'!e  change.  We  find  a  great  many 
dairymen  making  the  mistake  of  feeding 
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WILDER’S 

WHIRLWIND 

SILO 
FILLER 


Will  fill 


Will  cut 
or  shred 

green  or  dry  fodder  and 
cut  hay  or  straw.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  explains  why  Whirl* 
winds  succeed  where 
others  fail.  Carried  in 
stock  at  principal  trans¬ 
fer  points.  Pamphlet,— 
''How  and  Why  to  Fill  a 
Silo,”  sent  free. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co, 

Boi  33 

Monroe,  Micb. 


A 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
UARANTEED  MONEY. 8AVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 


lilf'Sr1 


SILOS 


rongett  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  tlie  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  anil  p«- 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tka 

International  Mia  Co.,  Box  is,  lAnrerillr,  I'a. 


The  Passing  of  the  Milk  F  actories 

has  been  caused  by 

The  Universal  Adoption  of  Cream  Gathering 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company  are  the  pioneers  in  the 
cream  gathering  system.  This  cannot  be  successfully  denied. 

The  farm  or  dairy  sizes  of  the  United  States  Cream  Separators 
made  such  headway  that  the  proprietors  of  milk  factories,  against 
their  will,  had  to  change.  The  farmers  demanded  it. 

Not  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  milk  factories  of  nine  years  ago 
are  running  today,  as  such.  They  have  either  closed  up  or  changed 
to  cream  gathering,  the  more  economical  plan.  Our  “would-be-com¬ 
petitors”,  who  are  always  “claiming  the  earth”,  cannot  deny  this  fact. 

These  “  W'ould-be-competitors”,  had  been  supporting  the  whole 
milk  scheme  and  fighting  the  progressive  cream  gathering  system. 
When  they  saw  that  their  efforts  were  futile — that  the  change  was 
bound  to  come — they  tried  to  save  what  they  could  out  of  the  wreck. 

If  you  have  read  their  big  blustering  advertisements  containing 
testimonials  from  creamerymen,  you  have  noticed  that  nearly  all 
admit  they  changed  from  whole  milk  and  took  agency  for  farm 
separators  of  this  particular  “  would-be-competitor”,  because  of  the 
large  commission  allowed  to  the  creamery  on  the  sivle  of  their  Separators. 
'I  he  creamerymen  made  more  money  ont  of  them  than  they  did  on 
the  cream.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  take  cream  from  any 
separator  which  they  do  not  sell  and  get  the  commission  on. 

This  worked  for  a  time,  but  the  farmers  were  too  intelligent  to  be 
bulldozed  in  this  way.  They  insisted  on  having  the  blEST  separator. 
All  these  creameries  tacitly  admit  that  they  had  to  give  up  their  ex¬ 
clusive  agencies  and  take  cream  from  the  U  nited  States  Separators. 

Several  events  forced  them  to  it.  Their  pet  separator  was  beaten  in 
the  greatest  International  skimming  test  ever  held,  in  endurance  tests 
running  over  thirty  days. 

The  United  States  Separator  also  beat  this  pet  separator  in  the 

county  where  its  factory  is  located  ;  and  in  that  county,  for  ten  years 
the  United  States  has  averaged  more  than  three  separators  to  every 
one  of  this  “would-be-competitor’s”. 

Figuring  on  the  same  basis  as  our  “would-be-competitors’ ’  figure 
their  profits,  it  puts  seventy-five  dollars  a  year  into  the  farmers  pocket 
if  he  uses  a  United  States  Separator  instead  of  this  “would-be-com¬ 
petitor’s”  separator. 

A  United  States  Separator  catalogue,  which  can  he  had  for  the 
asking,  explains  all  these  things  fully. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 
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rCow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  In  morn 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  Induce  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stallsaml  Stanch¬ 
ions  doable  the  light  mid  air  in  a  barn  and  Insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation— a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Vet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steol,  with  malleable  fittings,  Lave  no 
llatsurfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate — easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  Indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  Rive  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable, 
hatch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
hut  can*v  ho  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601  Broadwar,  Fairfield,  la. 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

yon  must  use  Gale-Ruldwln  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  enal Inge  and  dry 
fodder.  Doe*  the  work  with  less  power.  In  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  Ugntpower  engines.  You’ll  And  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  best  after  enrefu  1 1  nvestlgatlon.  They  are  the 
up-to-da  to  cutters,  with  elevators  to  till  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  fly whoe*, safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  food  table.  We  will 
saveyou  money.  If  you  write  now  for  Froe  Book. 


FREE 

BOOK 


GREEN :  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

5-  - 1 

r ~  ' 

1  The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

9  Double  the  profit  of  tlie  farm. 

.]  Silage  superior  in  every  way. 

Construction  unaoproached. 

9  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  .'terature. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

H  322-324  Broadway.  Albany.  N.  Y. 
FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 

For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER llt 

JOHN  J.  1'OTTKR,  II  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modem 
Continuous  Opening  Silo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  oil  the  market. 
Experience,  antedating  tiiat  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  us  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a 

most  reasonable  price. _ 

Scud  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  and 
tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  wa 
We  also  make  Silo  Filling  Mach 
ery  aud  Manure  Spreaders. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 
Box  J  1,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


ut. 

in. 


ROSS 

I  ■  Will,  BLOWER  and  Trovollng 
■  ■  FEED  TABLE 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Made 
in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  59  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  elwo  make  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW  -YORKER 


August  21, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


This  department  is  in  receipt  of  an 
anonymous  appeal  for  charity  toward 
fake  publishers  who  are  trying  to  'sell 
paper  securities  based  on  promises  of 
future  prospects  to  country  people.  The 
anonymous  appeal  bore  all  the  evidences 
of  having  been  inspired  by  one  of  the 
fakers.  Now,  charity  is  a  beautiful  vir¬ 
tue,  but  by  what  right  does  a  rogue 
claim  protection  under  its  mantle? 
Charity  would  feed  the  hungry,  give 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothe  the  naked, 
and  help  the  weaker  with  its  burdens. 
It  might  shut  its  eyes  to  the  errors 
of  judgment,  to  vulgar  habits,  and  even 
to  personal  sins.  We  can  be  charitable 
to  the  man  who  is  the  victim  of  his 
own  follies,  who  brings  misfortune  to 
himself  through  his  own  faults,  but 
when  the  rights  and  interests  of  others 
are  involved,  we  cannot  let  charity  blind 
the  eyes  of  justice.  An  old  couple  in 
Virginia  had  saved  $3,500  in  a  lifetime 
of  labor  and  privation.  They  were  in¬ 
duced  by  promises  of  future  profit  and 
of  big  dividends,  to  put  every  cent  of 
it  into  the  stock  of  one  of  those  pub¬ 
lishers’  schemes.  The  dividends  never 
came,  and  they  lost  every  cent  of  their 
life  savings.  Would  charity  to  the 
fakers  forbid  that  we  sound  a  word  of 
warning  to  those  who  are  likely  to  fall 
victims  to  similar  schemes?  The  horse- 
thief,  the  housebreaker,  the  pickpocket 
and  the  counterfeiter  would  gladly  in¬ 
voke  charity  on  their  deeds,  but  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself,  society  is  obliged  to  mete  out 
punishment  to  fit  the  crime.  We  simply 
hope  to  lessen  the  practice  of  deception 
and  fraud  on  our  people  by  stripping  de¬ 
ception  and  fraud  of  its  disguise  and 
cunning.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  indul¬ 
gence  for  concealed  fraud,  and  no  char¬ 
ity  for  unrepentant  rogues.  It  considers 
the  trade  of  the  highwayman  and  the 
horsethief  respectable  in  comparison 
with  the  publisher  who  betrays  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  readers  by  inducing  them 
to  buy  fake  certificates  and  inflated 
■stocks  in  his  enterprise.  The  ordinary 
rogue  picks  his  victims  at  random ;  the 
fake  publisher  promoter  victimizes  his 
friends.  They  need  invoke  no  charity 
from  us  until  they  stop  the  disgraceful 
traffic. 

I  had  au  idea  for  many  years  that  I 
needed  no  more  papers.  A  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  showed  me 
my  error,  so  it  went  into  the  class  of  the 
Youth’s  Companion,  St.  Louis  Republic  and 
Herald  and  Presbyter.  That’s  the  highest 
compliment  1  can  pay  it.  e.  l.  l. 

Colorado. 

It  was  letters  like  the  above  that  first 
suggested  to  us  making  the  10  weeks 
for  10  cents  proposition  for  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  We  had  at  the  time  about 
forty  thousand  subscribers.  We  reasoned 
that  if  we  made  a  paper  that  pleased 
forty  thousand  farmers,  it  would  please 
a  greater  number,  provided  they  once 
got  acquainted  with  it.  We  adopted 
the  10  weeks’  trial  plan  as  the  easiest 
way  to  broaden  the  acquaintance.  Our 
old  readers  took  hold  of  the  plan  at 
once ;  and  we  'soon  found  the  list 
had  grown  to  sixty  thousand,  then  to 
seventy-five  thousand,  and  again,  to  one 
hundred  thousand.  This  brought  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  more  room,  and  a  new  press, 
in  order  to  get  the  edition  out  on 
time.  With  this  new  press  and  the 
increased  circulation,  we  were  able  to 
print  during  the  Winter  instead  of  16 
and  20  pages,  as  formerly,  24,  32  and 
sometimes  40  pages  weekly.  This  gave 
opportunity  for  an  extra  number  of 
subjects,  and  a  more  efficient  service 
in  many  ways.  We  see  no  reason  now 
why  this  growth  and  this  usefulness 
should  not  continue  to  increase.  This 
is  a  big  country  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  territory  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  circulation.  Subscribers  in  the 
West.  Northwest,  South  and  Southwest 
are  quite  as  liberal  in  their  friendship 
for  the  paper  as  those  of  the  East.  W e 
cannot  ask  old  friends  to  go  out  and 
make  a  business  of  canvassing  their 
neighbors  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  do 
not  ask  them  to  get  up  clubs  to  secure 
renewal  of  subscriptions.  After  a  far¬ 
mer  has  had  the  paper  for  a  year  he 
knows  the  line  of  work  it  is  doing.  If 
it  pleases  him  and  benefits  him,  he  will 
want  it  continued.  We  want  to  make 
it  as  easy  and  convenient  as  possible 
for  those  who  want  it  to  have  it ;  but 
we  have  no  wish  to  urge  it  unduly  on 
anyone  who  for  any  reason  does  not 
care  to  have  it.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  there  are  'several  hundred 
thousand  farmers  who  would  want  the 
paper  regularly,  if  they  knew  it  well, 
and  we  simply  want  to  ask  our  old 
friends  to  help  along  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  people  who  are 
strangers  to  the  paper  now.  Make  it  a 
rule  to  send  us  one  of  these  10-weeks- 
for-10-cents  orders  when  you  can;  and 


like  our  friend  from  Colorado,  many  of 
them  will  soon  class  it  with  their  life¬ 
long  favorites. 

Your  publisher’s  desk  continues  to  in¬ 
terest  me.  You  may  recall  that  I  wrote 

you  a  year  or  two  ago  protesting  against 
your  sweeping  denunciation  of  Mexican  rub¬ 
ber  companies,  and  calling  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  us  down  here 
are  working  in  good  faith  to  develop  a 

new  industry.  Well.  1  see  in  a  recent 
issue  you  refer  again  to  this  subject  in 

relation  to  inquiries  of  subscribers  and  you 
say  that  money  invested  in  rubber  would 
pay  the  cost  of  the  late  Civil  War,  which 
I  suppose  is  to  be  taken  as  a  figure  of 

speech  and  not  literally.  However,  it  is 
obvious  that  you  need  a  straight  tip  ever 
and  anon,  and  we  know  more  about  Mexi¬ 
can  rubber  than  we  did  a  year  or  two 
ago,  when  I  last  wrote  you.  We  find  that 
the  Mexican  tree  (Castilloa)  produces  only 
ounces  of  rubber  at  the  age  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  pounds',  so  only  the  plantations  can 
pay  that  have  the  most  favorable  situa¬ 
tions  and  economical  management.  This 
means  that  probably  00  per  cent  of  the 
Mexican  companies  never  will  pay  any¬ 
thing  to  their  stockholders,  and  50  or  00 
per  cent  will  not  even  pay  working  ex¬ 
penses.  Furthermore,  in  many  sections 
where  millions  of  trees  have  been  set 
out  they  show  a  disposition  to  die  out 
when  eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  Para  rub¬ 
ber  in  the  Far  Fast  has  been  and  is  a 
big  moneymaker,  but  to  date  the  Castilloa 
has  been  a  financial  failure,  and  no  further 
investment  in  it  should  be  advised. 

Mexico.  ,T.  HERBERT  FOSTER. 


We  are  glad  to  have  this  report  from 
a  practical  operator  on  the  Mexico 
rubber  production.  This  is  rather  dis¬ 
couraging  for  the  industry;  but  the 
men  who  are  honestly  working  to  de¬ 
velop  it  may  yet  find  a  way  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 
We  would  not  willingly  say  or  do  any¬ 
thing  to  discourage  them.  We  would 
prefer  to  be  the  means  of  helping  them 
in  the  development  of  an  honest  indus¬ 
try.  Our  criticisms  have  not  been  of 
the  industry  itself,  nor  of  the  men  who 
go  there  and  give  their  time  and  money 
to  the  development  of  rubber  produc¬ 
tion.  Since  men  on  the  ground  have 
not  been  able  to  make  it  pay  we  would 
not  encourage  others  to  take  it  up; 
but  our  advice  has  been  and  is  unspar¬ 
ing  in  condemnation  of  the  multitude  of 
promoters  who  have  organized  Mexi¬ 
can  rubber  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  stock  to  small  investors  un¬ 
der  the  promise  of  big  profits.  There 
are  probably  a  few  exceptions  to  the 
rule;  the  majority  of  the  companies 
formed  by  these  promoters  have  for 
their  principal  object  the  sale  of  the 
stock  and  not  the  production  of  rubber. 
If,  as  Mr.  Foster  states,  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  those  in  operation  can  hope 
to  pay  any  profit,  the  chances  for  small 
investors  are  not  alluring  at  best.  No 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  a 
question  arises,  The  R.  N.-Y  seems  to 
have  a  working  member  of  the  family 
right  on  the  job  ready  to  help  out  with 
practical  information.  j.  j.  d. 

THE  BETTER  WAY 
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FLEXIBLE  ELBOW 

Elbow  fastens  to 
end  of  the 


m 


upper 
blower 

the  proper  bend,  which  is  very  es¬ 
sential  to  do  the  proper  work,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  same,  which 
projects  into  the  silo,  is  equipped 
with  a  short,  flexible  joint,  thereby 
giving  freedom  to  the  movement 
of  the  Distributer  pipe,  and  at  the 
same  time  retaining  the  blast  of 
the  blower  which  packs  the  feed. 

OUR  FLEXIBLE  DISTRIBUTOR 

The  upper  section  connects  with 
the  flexible  end  of  the  elbow  by 
means  of  rings  on  one  and  snaps 
on  the  other.  Each  section  tele¬ 
scopes  the  lower  one  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  and  fastens  by  the  same  de¬ 
vice,  thereby  rendering  the  Dis¬ 
tributor  highly  Flexible,  and  at 
the  same  time  conveying  the  full 
blast  from  the  blower  which  packs 
the  ensilage,  and  same  results  can 
never  be  duplicated  by  any  other 
device.  This  is  a  very  important 
point  and  should  never  be  over¬ 
looked.  An  equal  distribution  can  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  this  directed  force.  Sections  can 
be  unsnapped  without  the  stopping  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Send  for  Catalog  and  prices. 

W.  W.  BATEMAN  CO. 

ole  Manufacturers  BOONVILLE,  INDIANA 


TAT  p|  ¥  DRILLING 
Vf  Ju  1/ 1/  MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorhorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  V. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  therefere  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716  17th  St.,  Racine,  His. 


Free  Trial  To  You 


A  PERFECT  COMBINATION 


THE  MODERN  SWING  STANCHION,  WATERING  BASIN, 
REVERSIBLE  MANGER  PARTITION,  STEEL  GUARD  RAILING, 

and  extension  bar  preventing  cattle  from  putting  head 
in  at  side.  A  whole  herd  of  cows  can  be  stanchioned  in  a 
jiffy — safe,  comfortable  and  clean. 

Write  to-day  for  full  information  and  prices. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


Boyle’s  Steel  Stanchion 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Lined  with  wood, with  Thumb  Post  Latch 
DURABILITY  Best  Material  and 

Workmanship.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime 

COMFORT  Hung  on  chaina  allow¬ 
ing  full  freedom  of  neck.  No  weight  to 
carry. 

CLEANLINESS  Keep*  the  cow  fa 

place.  Forward  when  lyintf  down.  Bach 
when  standing. 

Boo A/sf  i  Aot tint  MeJtl  Deify  ftn«r* 

Wot  Ptlnl  idth  detodt  /or  fit (< Inf 
Pipt  Stonchion  Frames  -  Prices  —Fret  m 

SOLE  MAKERS 

ShiLJAS.  BOYLE  y  SON 

—  SALEM,  OHIO,  U.  S-  A. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
e  Burr  Starkweather  Co,  Rochester, N. Y. 


CDI  IMO'C  IMPROVED 
VsKUmD  O  WARRINCR 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Hox  M4,  Forestvlllc,  Conn. 


I  lie  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Cure  That  Horse  With 

T uttSe’s  Elixir 

Hme  horses  Veterinarians  have  given  up  and 
which  other  preparations  have  failed  to  help  have 

been  cured,  made  as  sound  as  a  dollar,  with  Tuttle's 
Elixir.  It  produces  better  results  than  anything 
else  because  it  acts  on  a  different  principle.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  liniment.  Let  us  ex- 
plain  and  show  you  the  proofs  of  its  value  in  cases 
of  Curb.bplint,  Spavin,  Sprains, 

Swellings  of  any  kind.  Also  for 
internal  ailments. 

Horse  Doctor  Book  Free 

Write  for  it  today.  100  pages, 
illustrated,  illled  with  informa¬ 
tion  valuable  to  every  horse 
owner.  Dealers  keep  'rattle's 
Remedies.  D  o  n  ’  t  experiment. 

Get  Tuttle’s. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

31  Beverly  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AjJSORBINE 


Cures  Strained  Pufly  Ankles, Lymphangitis, 
Poll  Evil,  Fistula,  Sorea,  Wire  Cuts,  Bruis¬ 
es  and  Swellings,  Lameness,  and  Allays 
Pain  Quickly  without  Blistering,  removing 
the  hair,  or  laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant 
to  use.  $2.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  de¬ 
livered.  Horse  Book  5  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  (mankind, $1.00  hot* 
tleJFor  Strains, Gout, YaricoseVeins, Var¬ 
icocele. Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
Distemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles.  . 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


AT.FNTS  200%  PROFIT] 

y  A  k/  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

I)o  away  with  old  hamo  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  «,  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfjf.  Co.,  865  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DU. 
HOLLAND'S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  ua  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY.  Wellington.  Ohio 

of  exceptional 
vigor  and  quality 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  dovoted  to  the  production 
of  an  nnequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  eggrin-eed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md, 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 


Steam  Power 

For  Farm  Use 

Best  because  sure,  cheap,  safe, 
easily  understood,  works  in  all 
weathers.  No  coaxing  or 
annoyance  with  a 


ENGINE 

It’s  a  willing  servant. 
You  are  master.  Always 
dependable.  Styles  and 
sizes  for  all  uses.  Book 
free.  Send  now. 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 
Box  233,  Springfield,  O. 


IROWN  FENCER 


E)< 

^  Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
'j  made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 

I  galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 

strong, Chicken  tight.  1 5  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  Free.  We  pay  frt. 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  KK BUILT  at  Lowest  Brices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient, 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘Ihe  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


AND 


UP 


200 
to  900 
lbs. 


cnpac 


ity 


Galloway 

“BATH  IN  OIL” 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory  E 
price — freight  prepaid.  Get  the  only  I 
Separator  that  runs  in  “Bath  of  Oil,”  C 
like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This  E 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but  [ 
costs  you  nothing  extra,  f 


Take 

90 


Days’ 


Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to$ll0  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer— 
easiest  run— easiest  cleaned  -10-yr. 
guarantee.  Send-for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO 
663  Galloway  8ta. ,  Waterloo,  la. 


■  j 

wm 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sunny  Slope  Farm  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

“WHICH  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED.” 

We  offer  Fine  Cockerels  from  our  1909  Breeding  Pens, 
at  Five  Dollars  each.  Also,  at  One  Dollar  each,  choir.- 
Cockerels  hatched  in  April  and  May  last,  from  selected 
yearling  mothers  whose  pullets’  records  in  lloeks,  aver¬ 
aged  143  eggs  in  ten  months. 

We  off  er  a  limited  number  of  Grand  Yearling  lien 
selected  for  size, shape  and  great  laying  qualities,  at  Two 
Dollars  each.  We  will  sell  our  1909  Breeding  Hens  at 
One  Dollar  each.  These  have  produced  wonderful 
youngsters.  Reference  First  National  Bank. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  FARM,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


FDR  9  A  I  F~500  PURE  BRE0  S  C-  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

run  OHLL  Hens,  Yearlings.  They  are  good 
size  and  a  most  excellent  laying  strain.  Address 
G.  MONROE  WOOD,  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Poultry, lien — Send  10c,  for  our  1909  Catalog;,  chock  full  of  iinef ill 
information.  Describes  ami  illustrates  3f.  varietiea.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Kust  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, l‘a 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pullets  5  mos.  old,  $1  each.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


CAR  CAI  c— 50  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets. 

rUll  OMLC  Wyckoff  Strain.  Hatched  May  5th. 
85c  each  until  Sept.  1st,  or  $40  for  the  lot.  Address 
B.  B.  CHASE,  Wyoming,  Del. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Adstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  153. 


W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  H.  1. 
Beds.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  day 
trial.  It.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Illinois. 


CD  BARKKI)  ROCK  HENS,  cheap.  Bred-to- 
lay  strain.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


Iflrt  8-  c‘  BROWN  LEGHORN  1  YEAH 
I'Jw  HENS— Vigorous,  handsome  and  great  egg 
layers.  75c.  each.  O.  A.  SABINE.  Robinson,  Mii. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  S»S'S”  ^ 

Ing  chicks  and  1000 
ducklings,  we  aie 
forced  to  offer  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  barga;  s 
in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  beeu 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  season.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  In  large 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 
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MARKETS 


I’rlcos  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
August  20,  1009,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  np-towu  grocery  stores.  “Retail"  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
uses  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer- 
ehants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.27 

@ 

284 

.29®  .34 

Good  to  Choice . 

,  .24 

to 

.26 

27  to  .29 

Ijower  Grades  . 

.20 

® 

.23 

24®  .25 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.24 

® 

.26 

.26®  .28 

Common  toGjod.... 

.20 

to 

.22 

.23®  .25 

Factory . . 

.16 

to 

.19 

.80®  .22 

Packing  8iock . 

.16 

® 

.18 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.61  per 
10-quart  can,  netting  34  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  20-cont  freight  r.one 
who  have  no  additional  station 
charges . qt. 

CHEESE 


Apples.  Duchess,  bbl.. 

Nyai ' 


FRESH  FRUITS 

2.50  @  3.60 

4yaek  Pippin .  2.00  @  3.00- 

Sweet  Bough . 1.75  @  2.50 

lied  Astrachan .  2.00  M  3.00 

Uravenstein . 2.00  @  3.25 

Common . 1.(10  fit  1.75 

Average,  basket . 50  @  1.00 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbl..  1.00  @  3.00 

Kleffer .  1  oo  to  2.00 

Bartlett . 3.00  ®  5.00 

Bartlett,  basket . 1.00  @  2.00 

Clapp’s  Favorite, bbl.  4  00  @  5.00 
Raspberries.  Red,  pt. .  .07  @  .10 

Black  Caps,  pt . 05 

Blackberries . 05 

Huckleberries . 05 

Plums.  8  lb  bkt . 10 

Grapes,  N.  C.,  carrier..  1.26 
.60 


.07 

.13 

.10 

.30 


Del.  k  Hd. . 

Peaches.  Ga  ,  crate.. 

W.  Va.,  crate . . 

W.  Va.,  bkt . 

Del.  and  Md.,  bkt.. 

Jersey,  bkt . 

Watermelons,  car.... 
Muskmelons,  crate... 


@ 
to 
@ 

@ 
fa) 

®  1.75 
@  1 .25 
fa)  2  00 
fa)  2.50 
(a)  1.00 
@  1.25 
®  j  .25 
•  100.00@225.00 
.40  ®  2.00 


1.00 
1.25 
,  .75 

.60 
.50 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Southern,  bbl .  1.50 

Jersey,  Del.  and  Md.  2.00 

Long  Island .  2.00 

Cabbage,  100 .  2.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  2.50 

Corn,  Jersey.  100 . 50 

Cuxunibers.  bn . 30 

Lettuce,  bbl .  25 

Peas,  14  bbl.  bkt . .  .50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl...  .50 
Radishes,  100  bunches,  .50 

String  Beans,  bu . 25 

Spinach,  bbl . 50 

Turnips, 

White,  bbl . 1.00 

Tomatoes, 

Del.  and  Md.,  box...  .25 
Jersey . 25 


ffl  2.00 
@  2.00 
@  2.50 
@  8.00 
®  6.00 
@  1.75 
@  .60 
.60 
.75 
1.00 
.75 
.50 


.07  @  .12 


Fall  Cream,  best . 

® 

.14 

.16® 

.18 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .10 

® 

.12 

•  16to 

.16 

Skims . 

® 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  30 

@ 

.32 

.32® 

.38 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .25 

® 

.29 

.27  to 

.31 

Mixed  Colors,  best - 

,.  .29 

® 

.30 

•30to 

.33 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .18 

® 

.20 

.20® 

.22 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.75 

< a ) 

3.00 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . . 

,.  2.50 

@ 

2.70 

Pea . 

.  2.50 

@ 

2.65 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

2.00 

@ 

2.50 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.40 

@ 

2.75 

qt. 

.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .17 

@ 

.18 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .14 

® 

.16 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .09 

@ 

<04 

.15 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .05 

® 

.08 

.08® 

.12 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

® 

.05 

Cherries . 

to 

.14 

lb. 

.20® 

.25 

Raspberries . 

.  .21 

@ 

.22 

lb. 

.24® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

@ 

.13 

@ 

® 

@ 

@ 

® 


each  .03®  ,0a 


bch. 


.03 


@  1.25 
@  1.25 


@  .50 
@  .65 
LIVE  POULTRY 


Chickens,  lb . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . ‘ . 

Ducks . 

. 15 

. 15 

@ 

@ 

.18 

.16 

.10 

Geese . 

® 

.11 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  frozen,  best. 

.18 

® 

.20 

,22@ 

.24 

Good  to  Choice . 

.15 

to 

.17 

18® 

.20 

Common  Run . 

.12 

<§> 

.14 

.16® 

.17 

Fancy  broilers,  pair. 

.40 

@ 

.50 

Broilers, 31d.  to  pr..  lb. 

.20 

@ 

.22 

Fowls . 

.12 

.17 

•  15@ 

.18 

Din  ks.  Spring . 

.16 

® 

.18 

.18® 

.21 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

to  : 

4.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  4.60  @  6.50 

Bulls . 3.00  @  4.00 

Cows .  1  AO  4*  3.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  6.00  @10.0(1 

Culls . 4.50  @  5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  2.75  @  4.75 

I  jambs . 5.00  to  7.50 

Hogs . 8.00  @  8.40 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  I,  North’n 


Duluth,  bu . 

1 .38 

No.  2.  Red . 

1.12 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.70  @ 

.80 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.7)0  @ 

.5.4 

liye . 

Barley,  feeding . 

.55  ® 

.60 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  I,  ton . 19.00  r„  20.00 

No.  2 . 17.00  @18.00 

No.  3 . 15.00  @16.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.(10  @16.00 

Clover . 12.00  @14.00 

Wild  Hay . 10.00  @12.00 

Straw.  Rye . 16.1KJ  @17.U0 

Oat  and  Wheat .  7.00  @  9.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Best  Creamery . 27@ 

Fair  to  Good . 25@ 

Eggs.  Fancy . 29® 

Good  to  Choice . 25@ 

Lower  Grades . 16® 

Peaches,  crate .  2.00® 

Apples,  bbl .  3.00® 

Huckleberries . 10® 

Muskmelons,  crate .  1.25® 


-2S4 
.26 
.80 
.28 
.20 
4.00 
4.00 
.15 
2  i>0 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 26®  .28 

Lower  Grades . 23®  .25 

Kggs . 20®  .25 


Destroying  Cabbage  Li^e. 

Z.  B.  D.,  Canandaigua,  A'.  Y. — Can  you 
give  me  a  prescription  to  put  on  cabbage 
to  kill  lice? 

Ans.- — The  cabbage  aphis  is  almost 
continually  protected  by  a  grayish  floury 
substance,  which  renders  it  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  to  combat,  and  this  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  covering  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  leaves,  which  prevents  liquids 
from  adhering  to  them.  As  the  insect 
propagates  rapidly,  treatment  should 
commence  as  soon  as  it  appears.  Pyre- 
thrum  powder,  hot  water,  kerosene 
emulsion  and  tobacco  water  are  all  ad¬ 
vised.  For  the  latter,  soak  tobacco 
stems  in  just  enough  water  to  cover 
them,  and  when  the  strength  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  dilute  until  the  liquid  is  the 
color  of  strong  tea.  For  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  dissolve  one  quart  of  soft 
soap  or  one-fourth  pound  of  hard  soap 
in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  fire,  and  while  still  boil¬ 
ing  hot  add  one  pint  of  kerosene,  and 
churn  or  agitate  together  until  a  smooth 
emulsion  is  secured.  A  force  pump  or 
small  syringe  can  be  used  for  agitating, 
though  special  appliances  are  made  for 
the  purpose.  Dilute  by  adding  an  equal 
quantity  of  water. 


Direct  Nomination. — As  a  member 
of  Republican  General  County  Committee 
for  a  number  of  years,  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  see  you  take  an  honorable  and 
honest  stand  for  direct  nominations  for  the 
whole  people.  The  joker  in  Hinmau-Green 
bill  should  be  shown  up  and  exposed  by 
every  publication  throughout  the  State. 
Any  scheme  to  nominate  candidates  through 
any  political  committee  Is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  fraud  and  should  be  shown  up  in  its 
true  light.  Give  us  direct  nominations  by 
petition,  a  square  deal  to  the  whole  people. 

New  York.  a.  s. 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  RELIABLE  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  TWENTY-NINE  MARKETS  FURNISHED 
ON  APPLICATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  E.  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


mCAl  C-Rare  Ben,  thoroughbred  Stallion, 
17  hands,  10  years  old;  Sired  Tzar 
Murphey;  Don  Zephyr.  Broke  donble  and  single. 
A  good  distance  driver  and  a  sure  foal  getter. 

R.  V.  WICKS,  New  Paltz,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


pOSEMOIINT  RED  POLL  CALVES  and 
■■  yearling  bulls  for  sale.  The  best  of  the  breed. 
Descendants  of  Mayflower  2nd,  Eulalie  and  Pert, 
and  of  Endymion,  Eyke.  Dandy  and  Corporal. 

Address,  ALEX.  SMITH,  Snpt.,  Esopns,  N.  Y. 


Yearling  White  Leghornsifd^v^!^^ 

hatched  Spring  1908.  Farm  raised  straight  bred  utility 
stock.  WILSON  FARM  POULTRY  CO.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Stock,  Tools  and  Crops  Included 

2  horses,  2  cows,  wagons,  machinery,  small  tools, 
1*2  acres  potatoes,  7  acres  oats,  15  acres  buckwheat, 
all  go:  75  acres  good  land;  near  neighbors,  schools, 
churches,  easy  drive  to  city  of  16,000;  cuts  30  tons 
hay;  lots  of  fruit;  barn  and  ample  ontbuildings; 
owner  having  other  business  will  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  for $2000;  see  photograph  of  splendid  10-room 
2-story  honse,  page  107,  Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’ 
Guide  No.  27,  just  out,  copy  free.  E.  A  Strout  Co., 
Dept.  1009,  47  West  34th  St.,  cor.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE~40.acres:  10-room  house,  2  barns, 
.  plenty  of  fruit.  Buildings  in 

fine  condition.  To  a  quick  buyer  $1200.  $500  cash. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Q  A  !  f?  An  Otsego  Co.  potato  farm, 
1  ■  a  J45  acres.  Two  houses, 

barns,  etc.  Insurance  on  buildings,  $1000.  Will  tie 
sold  at  a  bargain  with  or  without  equipment  and 
crops,  comprising  21  acres  potatoes,  38  acres  grain 
and  modern  tools  for  handling  same.  Address  the 
owner,  CHAS.  D.  KLOCK.  West  Burlington,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Poultry,  fruit,  dairy,  grain,  stock,  truck  farms, 
and  colonial  estates.  Low  prices.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Abundant  pure  water.  Large  eastern 
markets.  Timber  lands  a  specialty.  Write  for 
free,  illustrated  catalogue. 

WILES  LAND  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


|C|1  ra  DlflC  For  Sale  In  the  fertile  Dela- 
IwU  iWnmO  ware  Valley;  from  5  to  200 
acres;  $25  per  aero  up.  New  catalo  ,ue  and  map. 

HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 


INE  FARM,  conveniently  and  desirably  located; 
fertile  soil,  valuable  timber,  best  water  and  cli¬ 
mate  in  U.S.  and  no  better  fruit  land  anywhere.  A 
bearing  orchard  of  Albemarle  Pippins  paying  large 
profits.  OWNER,  R.  F.  D.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


FflR  Q  A  I  C  104  ACRHS— 10- room  house, 2  barns 
lurs  OHLL  36x46— 26xt0.  Water  piped  to  house 
and  barn.  14  acres  wood  and  timber.  Apples, 
pears  and  grapes.  Church,  school  and  creamery 
one  mile.  Price  $1 , 400,  half  cash. 

HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced,  age  21,  wants  steady 
work  on  a  good  farm  at  once.  State  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  WM.  F.  GUENTHER,  Box  13,  Abse-  on,  N.  J. 


P0ULTRYMAN  thoroughly  understanding  the  duck 
business,  desiring  to  make  change,  would  like 
opportunity  to  run  plant,  on  shares.  Wish  to  take 
entire  charge  and  will  guarantee  results  if  proper 
facilities  are  afforded.  A1  references  from  present 
place.  Address  “A,”  care  of  Rural  Xkw-Yorukr. 


BUSINESS  FARMER  WANTED. 

Man  who  can  handle  two  or  three  farms  aggregat¬ 
ing  400  to  600  acres;  best  dairy  section  in  northern 
New  York;  maple  sugar  bush;  few  registered  Hol- 
steins;  some  fruit:  rural  delivery;  telephones; 
railroad  station  24  miles;  city,  30,000,  74  miles; 
new  honse;  good  barns:  spring  water. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  will  be  made  with  a 
man  who  can  handle  help  and  show  results.  No 
fancy  farming;  all  strictly  business. 

Please  give  details  as  to  age,  experience,  nation¬ 
ality,  family,  tools  and  live  stock  available  and 
arrangement  wanted. 

Address  “  BUSINESS,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS, PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  A  CO.. 
Commission  Merchants,  2*4  Washington  St.  New  York 


pi.lCASK  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  C0111- 
*  mission  Mouse  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves.  llav,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  11.  WOOIMTARII,  Slri  Umnnloh  St..  X.  I, 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Writeus  for  Information.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 


mUiyy  is  composed  of  alert,  reliable, 
IlHV  I  efficient  young  men.  They  are 
being  well  paid  because  they  know  their  work. 
When  they  enlisted,  they  were  like  the  average  un¬ 
trained  boy.  If  you  think  you  need  the  military 
training,  practical  instruction,  regular  hours, 
exercise  and  the  chances  the  Navy  offers  to  show 
the  stuff  that  s  in  you,  investigate  this  subject.  If 
you  have  worked  at  any  trade,  you  can  probably 
follow  it  in  the  Navy,  becoming  more  expert  by  a 
course  in  a  trade  Bcliool;  and  promoted  as  yon 
deserve  it.  Plenty  of  recreation  and  sports,  and 
spare  time;  shore  leave  granted  deserving  men 
frequently.  The  number  of  vacancies  is  limited; 
so  if  accepted,  you  will  begin  with  a  picked  lot  of 
young  men.  Applicants  from  17  to  25  years  old  are 
enlisted  for  instruction  in  the  Seaman  Branch: 
electricity,  clerical  duty;  Hospital  Corps,  etc.  If 
you  have  a  trade  you  may  enlist  if  under  35.  Act 
promptly;  get  booklets  about  daily  work,  cruises, 
pay.  promotion,  and  privileges,  but  take  time  to 
consider  fully  before  enlisting.  Ask  men  in  Navy 
how  they  like  it.  Apply  NAVY  RECRUITING  STATION, 
POST  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BUFFALO.  POST  OFFICE  BUILDING, 
ROCHESTER,  OR  BASTA&LE  BLOCK,  SYRACUSE. 


TO  LARGE  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  GROWERS. 

Send  for  particulars  about,  how  to  make  your  own 
sales.  Avoid  tricky  Commission  Merchants,  etc. 

Join  a  Skippers  Organization  who  use  Bonded 
Brokers  and  Commission  Merchants.  Our  Credit 
Book  shows  the  financial  responsibility  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  firms  who  can  buy  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  125,000  firms  listed. 

This  organization  and  its  management  is  vouched 
for  by  tho  best  authorities.  You  are  behind  the  times 
if  you  don’t  at  least  learn  about  it.  Booklet  free, 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO.,  -  -  34  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Beaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Produces  a  Specially.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  i  3  th  St..  New  York- 


Don’t  Sell  that  Hard 
Milking  Cow 

Send  $1  for  Dr.  David  Roberts’ 
Hard  Milking  Outfit,  and  the 
Practical  Dairyman  for  one  Year. 

Or 

Send  $1  for  John  Michel’s  book  on 
Dairy  Farming,  and  the  Practical 
Dairyman  for  one  year. 

The  Practical  Dairyman  makes  a 

Specialty  of  Breeding  and  Feeding, 
and  of  descriptions  of  Herds  and 
Dairies  of  successful  men. 

PRACTICAL  DAIRYMAN 

Rutherford.  N.  J. 


fiS!  STEEL  SHOES! 

The  Shoe  Success  of  the  Gentury! 

Worn  With  Wonderful  Satisfaction 

I  ~ 

by  Workers  Everywhere! 


Wear“STEELS!”  Don’t  Torture  Your  Feet  inHard, 
Warped, Twisted,  Leaky  Leather-Soled  Shoes  or 
Injure  Your  Health  Wearing  Rubber  Boots 

FREE 


Rend  for  Book,  “The 
Sole  of  Steel.”  or  order 
a  pair  of  shoes  on  the 
blank  below. 


Pat.  Dec.  4, 
1906. 
Others 
Pending. 


No  Corns 


NO  BUNIONS  ! 

NO  CALLOUSES! 

NO  BLISTERS  ! 

NO  ACHING  OR 
TIRED  FEET! 

NO  STIFFNESS ! 

NoColds! 

NO  RHEUMATISM ! 

NO  PNEUtMGNiA ! 

NO  C0LC,  WET  OR 
DAMP  FEET  ! 

NO  DOCTOR'S  BILLS 
OR  MEDICINES ! 

No 

Repairs ! 

NO  HALFSOLING  ! 

NO  PATCHING  ! 

NO  NEW  HEELS  ! 

I  p  YOU  WEAR 
1  *  STEEL  SHOES 


Throe  years  ago  Steel  Shoes  wero  unknown.  Today  they  are  worn  by 
thousands.  Their  fame  is  growing  at  a  truly  marvelous  rate.  The  durability 
of  Steel  Shoes  is  astounding!  Their  comfort,  economy  and  foot  protection  is 
almost  beyond  belief.  That’s  why  farmers  everywhere  are  throwing  away 
ieathor-soled  shoes  and  rubber  boots  and  wearing  the  new  Steel  Shoes. 

I  Pair  of  Steel  Shoes  Will  Outwear  3  to  6 
Pairs  of  All-Leather  Shoes 

There  is  more  good  wear  in  one  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  than  in  three  to  six 
pairs  of  leather-soled  shoes  or  boots.  And  one  pair  of  “Steels”  will  out¬ 
wear  at  least  three  pairs  of  rubber  boots.  This  means  a  saving  in  shoe 
bills  of  from  $5  lo  $10  a  year. 

HOW  STEEL  SHOES  ARE  MADE 

Waterproof  and  Wearproof 

Here  is  the  way  Steel  Shoes  are  made:  The  soles  and  an  inch  above  the 
soles  are  stamped  out  of  a  special,  light,  thin  rust-resisting  steel.  One  piece 
of  steel  from  toe  lo  heel j  The  soles  are  protected  from  wear  by  Adjustable 
Steel  Rivets,  which  give  a  firm  footing.  Rivets  can  easily  be  replaced  when 
partly  worn  off.  Fifty  extra  rivets  cost  only  30  cents,  ami  will  keep 
your  shoes  in  good  repair  for  at  least  two  years.  No  other  repairs 
are  ever  necessary. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of  soft,  pliable, 
waterproof  leather,  riveted  to  the  steel  and  reinforced  where 
woar  is  greatest.  The  rigid  steel  soles  prevent  the  shoes  from 
warping  and  twisting  out  of  shape. 

Steel  Shoes  have  thick,  springy,  Hair  Cushion  Insoles, 
which  add  to  ease  of  walking — absorb  perspiration  and  odors. 
Insoles  easily  removed,  cleaned  and  dried  oach  night. 

Sizes,  5  to  12—6  inches,  9  inches,  12  inches  and  16  inches  High 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high.  $2.50  a  pair,  are  better  than  best  all-leather  $3.50  shoos. 
Steel  shoes,  <>  inches  high,  extra  fine  grade  of  leather,  $3.00  a  pair,  excel  any  $4  50 
all-leather  slices. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  $3.50  a  pair,  are  better  than  best  all-leather  $5.00  shoes. 
Steel  Shoes,  J  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  $4,00  a  pair,  are  better  than  the 
best  all-leather  $5.50  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  $5.00  a  pair,  are  better  than  best  all-leather  $6.00  shoes. 
Steel  Slioes,  16  inches  high,  $6.00  a  pair,  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather  shoes 
regardless  of  cost. 

We  ship  Steel  Shoes  anywhere,  guarantee¬ 
ing  to  refund  money  promply  if  not  found 


ORDER  TODAY! 

as  represented  when  you  see  them. 


For  general  field 
work,  we  strongly  re¬ 
commend  our  6-inch  high 
Steel  Shoes  at  $3.00  per 
pair,  or  the  9-inch  at  $4.00 
a  pair.  For  all  classes  of 
use  requiring  high  cut 
slioes,  our  12  or  16  inch 
high  Steel  Shoes  are  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable. 

State  size  shoe  you 
wear. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the 
Coupon,  together  with 
remittance.  I)o  it  TO¬ 
DAY. 


Steel  Shoe  Co.,0?!.'*  Racine,  Wis. 

Canadian  Branch  TORONTO  CAN, 


Order  Blank 

Steel  Shoe  Co.f 

Gentlemen: 

I  enclose 

for  Steel  Shoes 

Dept.  73,  Racine,  Wis. 

for  $ 

in  bavment  for 

nair  Steel  Shoes. 

Size 

Name 

Town 

State 

County 

R.  F.  D. 

Dealer’s  Name 

T  80 


THE)  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  28,  1900. 


$650 


BUYS  TH 
To  BUILD 


o- 

Qj 


TERIAL 
HOUSE 

<1  This  is  our  Ieadpr,  the 

best  seller  of  any  house 
ever  designed  anywhere, 
by  anybody,  at  any  price. 
Why?  Because  it  comes 
nearer  to  filling  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  home  than 
any  house  of  its  size  ever 
built.  It  is  23  ft.  wide  and 
33  ft.  6  in.  long,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  porch.  It  has 
seven  rooms,  bath,  pantry 
and  a  large  front  porch. 
It  is  of  handsome  appearance 
and  symmetrical  proportions. 
It  is  magnificently  lighted 
and  perfectly  ventilated.  Em¬ 
bodies  every  modern  comfort 
and  convenience.  Our  ex¬ 
tremely  low  price  makes  it 
the  best  bargain  proposition 
on  the  market.  We  cannot 
recommend  this  design  too 
highly.  Even  if  you  don’t  need 
ahome,  build  this  home  for  an 
investment.  You  can  sell  it  10 
times  over  before  it’s  finished. 
This  is  our  house  design  No.  6; 
refer  to  it  by  number  when 
you  write. 


$498 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  BARN 

q  The  above  is  an  illustration  of  our  famous  Joist  Frame  Barn.  It  is  the  most 
practical  and  serviceable  barn  ever  designed.  It  may  be  built  at  a  price  very  much 
cheaper,  and  has  more  available  space,  than  any  other  style.  We  can  supply  this 
barn  in  six  different  sizes,  all  of  the  uniform  width  of  36  ft.  The  above  quotation 
covers  a  barn  36  ft.  wide  by  48  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  high.  The  roof  is  of  the  uelf- 
supporting  type,  there  being  no  posts  in  the  hay  loft.  There  are  6  windows  on  each 
side,  3  in  each  end,  and  2  in  each  gable,  so  the  barn  is  thoroughly  ventila¬ 
ted.  Our  price 
covers  all  the 
lumber,  mill 
work,  hardware 
and  nails  requir- 
ed  to  com¬ 
plete  this 
building  from 
the  ground  up. 

We  can  also  fur¬ 
nish  this  design 
in  larger  sizes. 


Refer  to  this 
Barn  as  Design 
No.  221 


Greatest  Buildip  /Material  Offer  Ever  Published ! 


We  Have  Houses  Ranging  from  $290  to  $1300,  Barns  from  $200  up 


<91  Of  all  wonderful  offers  advertised,  this  unquestionably  is  the 
greatest.  The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company  offers  to  sell 
you  at  a  saving  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  all  the  building  material 
needed  to  construct  the  house  and  barn  shown  above.  This 
means  we  are  absolutely  leaving  out  all  middlemen’s  profits 
and  are  dealing  direct  with  the  consumer.  Our  ideas  are 
absolutely  original,  and  no  other  firm  in  the  world  has  ever 
before  advertised  to  completely  supply  the  material  such  as  is 
offered  herewith.  We  are  the  largest  concern  in  the  world 
selling  lumber  and  building  material  direct  to  the  consumer. 
We  propose  to  furnish  you  everything  for  the  construction  of 
these  buildings  as  utlined  in  our  offer.  It  will  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  specifications  which  are  so  clear  that  there  can  be 
no  possible  misunderstanding.  Our  prices  as  given  above 
means  for  the  material  all  correctly  laid  out  in  accordance 
with  our  plans  and  specifications. 

We  will  furnish  you  an  itemized  material  list.  We  will  also 
supply  blue  prints,  architect’s  specifications  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  properly  and  economically  erect  these  buildings. 


This  is  not  an  experiment  with  us.  During  the  past  year,  we 
have  sold  upwards  of  five  hundred  complete  homes  and  barns. 
All  the  material  is  stored  right  in  our  main  warehouse  and 
yards  at  Chicago,  ready  to  ship  promptly  upon  receipt  of  your 
order.  We  guarantee  every  stick  furnished  to  be  absolutely 
brand  new.  Don’t  pay  any  attention  to  what  jealous  lumber 
dealers  or  unscrupulous  merchants  may  tell  you  to  the  contrary. 
We  would  not  dare  to  advertise  any  false  statement.  If  you 
buy  a  building  and  receive  any  material  that  is  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner  to  the  contrary  of  our  general  and  specific 
representation,  we  guarantee  to  take  back  such  material  at 
our  expense  and  replace  it  with  material  strictly  in  accordance 
with  our  description,  or  to  refund  you  the  full  purchase  price  of 
same,  or  make  such  adjustment  as  meets  your  entire  approval. 
<1  As  to  our  terms :  They  are  as  liberal  as  any  one  can  ask  for. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  send  money  in  advance,  we  will  make 
shipment,  to  be  paid  for  after  it  reaches  destination,  provided 
you  furnish  us  with  absolutely  satisfactory  bank  references. 

Our  literature  explains,  fully,  our  operations.  On  application 


we  will  furnish  you  the  names  of  hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  request  we  willquote 
a  price  delivered,  freight  prepaid,  at  your  railroad  shipping 
point,  thus  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  material.  You  will  know  all  the  facts  before  you  buy.  We 
are  not  asking  you  to  buy  a  "cat  in  the  baa."  You  will  see 
what  you  buy  with  open  eyes,  and  we  will  prove  our  terms  are 
as  liberal  as  you  can  possibly  ask  for. 

<}We  secure  many  standard  stocks  of  lumber,  building 

material  and  merchandise  at  various  forced  sales,  besides 
controlling  large  quantities  of  the  lumber  secured  direct  from 
mills  in  the  North,  South  and  Pacific  Coast. 

Our  yards  cover  over  forty  acres  of  land.  Our  institution  is 
known  everywhere.  When  you  deal  with  us  you  are  eavino 
bia  money.  Thousands  have  saved  in  the  past  and  are  now 
our  steady  patrons.  It  stands  to  reason  that  we  are  hound  to 
give  you  a  square,  honorable  deal.  We  are  business  men  and 
recognize  the  meaning  of  a  satisfied  customer.  If  you  deal  once. 
you  will  buy  from  us  often.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


BLUE  PRINTS  FOR  ANY  OF  OUR  DESIGNS  FREE  to  PURCHASERS 


•J  We  will  furnish  you  blue  prints  for  either  of  these  designs  or 
for  any  of  the  designs  shown  in  our  “Book  of  Plans”  without 
one  cent  of  cost  to  you,  provided  you  place  the  order  for  the 
bill  of  material  with  us.  It  will  be  accompanied  by  working 
plans  and  material  list.  The  itemized  material  list  accompany¬ 
ing  same  is  complete,  both  in  the  description  of  the  material 
used  and  also  in  describing  the  purpose  for  which  each  item 
is  intended.  If  purchased  in  the  usual  way  from  the  architect, 
these  plans  would  cost  from  $25.00  to  $75.00.  With  the  aid  of 
our  plans,  specifications  and  material  list,  anyone  reasonably 
familiar  with  building  construction  can  superintend  the 
erection  of  his  own  house  or  barn  at  a  great  saving. 


<Q1  Our  Plan  Book,  a  description  of  which  is  given  below, 
illustrates  many  other  designs  in  houses  and  barns.  You  will 
find  that  our  houses  can  be  built  for  such  purposes  as  will 
bring  you  in  good  returns  for  your  money,  even  if  you  have  no 
intention  of  living  in  the  house  yourself. 

•Ilf  you  buy  the  building  material  from  us,  at  our  specified 
prices,  we  will  furnish  you  the  plans,  specifications  and  ma¬ 
terial  list  without  charge.  If,  however,  you  prefer  first  to 
receive  the  plans  and  study  the  possibility  of  applying 
same  for  your  own  particular  use,  then  we  make  you  the 
following  proposition: 


<J  We  will  furnish  you  with  a  set  complete  for  either  of  the 
buildings  above  or  for  any  of  the  buildings  shown  in  our 
"Book  of  Plans"  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  advertisement 
for  the  sum  of  $2.00,  which  amount  you  can  remit  to  us 
and  the  complete  set  will  be  sent  to  you,  all  carrying  charges 
prepaid  by  us.  Upon  receipt  of  them,  if  you  decide  to 
make  the  purchase  of  the  full  bill  from  us,  then  we  will 
allow  you  $2.00  to  apply  towards  our  price.  If  for  any  reason 
you  decide  not  to  use  the  plans  and  prefer  to  return  them  to 
us1  within  thirty  days  after  receipt,  then  we  will  refund  you 
$1.50,  thus  making  the  information  cost  you  only  50  cents. 
We  assure  you  this  does  not  pay  for  the  expense  involved. 


Hot  Water  Heating  Plants,  Steam  Heating  Plants,  Plumbing  Material 


§  We  will  furnish  a  complete  Hot  Water 
Heating  Plant  for  the  design  No.  6,  shown 
above,  consisting  of  Sectional  Hot  Water 
Heater,  handsome  Cast  Iron  Radiators,  all 
necessary  pipe,  valves  and  fittings,  including 
a  complete  set  of  blue  prints,  working  draw¬ 
ings  and  complete  specifications,  so  simple 
that  any  ordinary  mechanic  handy  with  the 
use  of  tools  can  easily  install  plant.  We  will 
also  loan  the  necessary  tools  needed  in  put¬ 
ting  in  such  a  plant.  At  the  same  time  we 
will  furnish  you  with  a  written,  binding 
guarantee ,  covering  365  days,  making  you 
perfectly  safe  as  to  the  quality  of  our  ma¬ 


terial.  We  will  supply  all  the  above  for  the  sum  of  $216.50; 
or  we  will  furnish  you  a  Steam  Heating  Plant,  similar  descrip¬ 
tion  as  above,  for  the  sum  of  $180.80.  Every  bit  of  material 
used  in  these  plants  is  guaranteed  brand  new  and  first-class  in 
every  particular.  We  furnish  all  needed  Plumbing  Fixtures 
for  House  No.  6,  shown  in  this  advertisement,  and  consisting 
of  Bath  Tub,  Closet,  Washstand,  Kitchen  Sink,  and  including 
all  necessary  pipe  and  trimmings  complete  to  install  every¬ 
thing  needed  above  the  ground,  for  the  sum  of  $97.50.  Bath¬ 
room  Outfit  like  illustration  is  $37.50. 

<|  Any  mechanic  handy  with  the  use  of  tools  can  Install  both 

the  plumbing  and  the  heating  material  in  this  house.  We  can 
also  'quote  you  prices  for  the  installation  of  Plumbing  and 
Heating  for  any  of  the  designs  shown  in  our  “Book  of  Plans.” 


•jWe  will  furnish  you  the  paint  needed  for  House  Design 
No.  6,  shown  above,  including  hard  oil  finish  for  interior,  two 
coat  work,  and  including  porch  floor  paint,  for  $26.50. 

•jWe  will  furnish  a  Hot 
Air  Furnace  outfit  for  de¬ 
sign  No.  6,  full  specifica¬ 
tions  of  which  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  you,  for  $99.30. 

•jOur  special  Heating 
Catalog  explains  fully  just 
what  we  include  on  all  heat¬ 
ing  jobs.  We  can  supply 
Heating  Apparatus  and 
Plumbing  material  for  any  house,  new  or  old.  Write  for  our 
descriptive  matter  and  handsomely  illustrated  booklet. 


LUMBER  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL  at  25  to  50  Per  Cent  SAVING 


We  say  to  you  positively  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  wants  In  the  line  of 
building  material,  we  can  supply  It,  and 
always  at  a  saving.  This  statement  is 
backed  by  any  number  of  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  those  who  have  tak¬ 
en  advantage  of  our  liberal  offers  of 
the  past.  Especially  do  we  urge  you  to 
act  now.  Never  in  years  has  lumber 
been  offered  at  such  low  prices  as  we 
are  offering  It  for  at  the  present  time, 
and  It  Is  good  lumber,  too,  first-class, 
right  up  to  grade,  and  as  good  or  better 
than  that  carried  by  any  local  dealer 
anywhere.  Every  stick  of  lumber  that 


we  sell  Is  new.  Nothing  ‘‘wrecked”  about  It.  It  Is  as  good  as  can  be 
bought.  We  haven't  a  piece  of  second-hand  lumber  In  our  stock,  and  if 
we  did  have  It  we  would  not  sell  It  by  mall.  We  are  selling  only  new, 
clean  stock,  no  shop-worxi  material,  and  all  our  grades  are  guaranteed. 

Then,  our  MILL-WORK.  You  cannot  improve  its  quality.  It’s  as  goo 
as  anyone  wants.  It’s  better  than  90  per  cent  of  the  dealers  have  for  sale. 
We  can  furnish  you  every  single  thing  you  may  need  in  the  line  of  Doors, 
Sash,  Mouldings,  Sideboards,  Mantels,  Interior  Trim,  or  anything  else. 
In  other  words,  each  and  every  article  that  comes  Into  the  construction 
of  a  building  of  any  kind,  and  that  Includes  also  Structural  Iron,  Iron 
Beams,  Iron  Columns,  or  anything  else  In  the  iron  line. 

We  hage  a  complete  stock  of  ROOF1NO  MATERIAL,  both  tin,  steeli 
Iron  and  ready-roofing.  We  can  furnish  you  shingles  in  all  grades. 


everything  in  the  way  of  plumbing  and  heating  material.  We  can 
supply  your  wants  In  Builders’  Hardware  at  a  Bavlng  of  25  per  cent  or 
more.  We  mean  your  Nalls,  your  Builders’  Hardware  and  your  Tools. 
And  so  it  goes  all  the  way  down  the  line  of  material  you  need.  We  save 
you  money  everywhere,  and  the  way  to  convince  you  of  this  fact  is  to 
have  you  submit  to  us  a  list  of  building  material  that  you  are  in  the 
market  for.  Let  your  carpenter  or  contractor,  or  whoever  has  charge 
of  your  building  operations,  hand  us  a  list  of  the  material  you  need, 
and  wo  will  give  you  a  prompt  estimate.  We  xoill,  on  application ,  name 
you  prices,  freight  prepaid. 

We  will  show  you  by  actual  proof  that  we  can  do  everything  we 
say  in  this  advertisement.  There  isn't  a  single  overdrawn  state¬ 
ment  In  this  advertisement.  Send  us  today  your  list  of  lumber  and  build* 
lng  material.  Give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you. 


GUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON! 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY.  Chicago 

Bend  me  free  of  all  charges: 

Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  67 . i . 


Your  Special  Book  of  House  and  Barn  Plans . . 

Your  Book  on  Heating  and  Plumbing . . . 

If  you  desire  to  send  for  plans  at  once,  fill  in  this  space. 

Enclosed  find  12.00  in . for  which  send  me  your 

complete  set  of  blue  prints,  plans  and  specifications  for  design  No . 

I  am  interested  In  the  following  items : . 


Name . 

Town . 

County . . .  State.... 

P.  O  Box . R.  F.  D. 


OUR  FREE  BOOK  Of  PLANS 


•I  Our  Book  of  Plans  is  unquestionably  the  finest  publication 
of  its  kind.  It  shows,  true  to  life,  about  fifty  houses  and  barns, 
describes  them  in  a  general  way,  and  shows  the  first  and 
second  floor  designs  of  all  houses  and  interior  suggestions  for 
all  barns;  gives  price  complete  and  at  the  same  time  shows 
the  additional  cost  of  plumbing,  heating  and  painting.  Even 
if  you  have  no  immediate  intention  of  building,  you  must 
send  for  this  book.  Fill  in  the  coupon  to  the  left  and  we  will 
send  it  to  you  at  once. 

Q  Complete  Blue  Prints  of  any  of  the  designs  are  furnished 
at  $2.00  each  with  privilege  of  returning  same  and  receiving 
a  credit  of  $1.50.  so  the  net  cost  would  be  but  50  cents.  Or 
keep  the  Blue  Print,  and  when  you  purchase  your  building 
material  from  us  for  the  complete  construction,  we  will  give 
you  credit  in  full  for  the  $2.00  charged  you  for  the  plans. 


FREE  Mammoth  Catalog  No.  57 


q  Our  mammoth  General  Catalog  containing  10,000  bargains  of 
merchandise  for  the  home,  the  field,  the  factory  and  the  office. 
Represents  our  complete  stock  bought  at  various  Sheriffs’, 
receivers’  and  Manufacturers’  Sales.  Gives  il¬ 
lustrations  and  explains  our  quotations.  Tells 
all  about  our  wonderful  stock.  It  is  a  price 
maker  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  You  will  find  that 
In  every  Instance  we  undersell  regular  merchandise 
houses.  Goods  are  described  for  just  what  they  are. 
There  are  some  450  pages  of  interesting  quotations 
and  reading  matter.  You  will  also  find  that  we  show 
our  RUGS.  CARPETS  and  FLOOR  COVERINGS  In 
their  natural  colors,  so  that  you  can  see  just  what 
they  look  like  after  you  receive  them.  You  must 
write  us  for  this  book  at  once.  It  cost  about  $1.00  to 
place  a  catalog  in  your  hands,  but  we  mall  it  free 
of  all  charge  if  you  Jill  in  the  coupon  to  the  left. 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
Its  History  and  Powers. 

The  railroad  history  of  the  United  States  begins  80 
years  ago.  From  1830  to  1ST0,  the  railroads  were 
given  free  rights  of  way,  money  and  no  regulation, 
the  belief  being  held  that  competition  would  regulate. 
During  the  second  half  of  our  railroad  history,  the 
people  have  been  trying  to  regain  control.  The  “in¬ 
fant  industry”  grew  to  be  a  “giant,”  yet  beyond  ade¬ 
quate  control.  Shortly  before  1870  there  arose  a  pub¬ 
lic  demand  for  a  more  effective  regulation  of  railway 
transportation.  The  main  cause  of  the  demand  was 
the  growing  prevalence  of  gross  discriminations  in 
rates  and  fares.  Unrestrained  competition  led  to 
such  abuses  that  the  people,  both  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States,  passed  more  stringent  laws  to  regu¬ 
late  the  relations  of  the  railways  with  each  other  and 
with  the  public.  Public  opinion  in  the  Western  States 
underwent  a  complete  change  during  the  five  years’ 
succeeding  1867.  The  fierce  competition  of  recently 
formed  through  lines  connecting  western  cities  with 
Chicago,  and  of  the 
trunk  lines  joining  Chi¬ 
cago  with  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  led  to  per¬ 
sonal  discrimination  and 
to  a  great  reduction  in 
through  competitive 
rates,  rates  at  local  non¬ 
competitive  points  being 
left  unchanged  or 
changed  but  slightly. 

The  result  was  excessive 
discrimination  between 
places.  The  farmers  and 
the  people  of  the  small¬ 
er  towns,  who  had  aided 
the  railway  corporations 
liberally  in  constructing 
the  roads,  were  paying 
high  rates,  while  the 
shippers  in  the  large  ci¬ 
ties  were  favored  with 
low  rates.  At  the  same 
time  eastern  capitalists 
were  constructing  new 
lines  of  roads  in  the 
Aest  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity.  These  railroad  cor¬ 
porations,  composed 
largely  of  non-resident 

men,  seemed  to  be  prospering  greatly.  Prices 
meanwhile  were  falling  from  the  high  level 
which  they  had  been  given  by  the  inflation  of 
the  currency  during  the  Civil  War.  Falling  prices 
for  agricultural  products,  due  to  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  and  to  the  great  increase  in  the  area 
devoted  to  farming,  were  bringing  down  the  farmer’s 
profits  and  making  him  discontented.  The  farmers 
and  townsmen  of  the  Western  States  saw  no  reason 
why  the  companies  should  not  give  local  points  as 
low  rates  as  had  been  accorded  to  the  large  cities. 
The  railroads  must  be  making  money  on  their  com¬ 
petitive  business  and  ought  to  lower  their  local  rates 
to  the  level  of  competitive  charges.  They  believed  that 
railroad  corporations  were  public  carriers,  performing 
a  public  service,  charges  for  which  could  be  regulat¬ 
ed  by  public  authority.  The  companies,  however,  at 
first  ignored  the  public  and  then  defied  them.  The 
public  accepted  the  gage  of  battle,  the  railroads  were 
defeated,  and  the  so-called  “Granger  laws”  and 
Granger  decisions”  were  the  result.  The  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  “Granger  laws”  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  railroad  companies,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  their  business  was  a  private  one,  and 


that  the  State  had  no  power  to  fix  the  rates  which 
they  should  charge  for  their  services.  The  railroads 
claimed,  moreover,  that  the  States  which  had  granted 
a  charter  to  a  company  giving  it  power  to  make  rea¬ 
sonable  charges  for  its  services  could  not  prescribe 
the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  company  without  the 
violation  of  a  contract.  It  had  been  decided  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the  famous  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  case,  that  in  granting  a  charter  a  State  entered 
into  a  contract  relation.  The  courts,  however,  did 
not  uphold  the  contention  of  the  railway  companies, 
and  in  1877  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  noted  Granger  cases,  declared  valid  the  State 
legislation  fixing  railroad  charges. 

The  Supreme  Court  gave  the  States,  in  1877, 
greater  authority  over  railroads  than  they  now  pos¬ 
sess.  The  Granger  laws  fixed  rates  on  all  traffic  by 
rail  within  the  State.  Though  commodities  might 
be  shipped  beyond  the  State  or  enter  the  State  from 
outside,  and  thus  become  interstate  commerce,-  the 
railroads  must  carry  the  goods  while  within  the  State 
at  -such  rates  as  the  State  had  fixed.  The  language 
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of  the  court  apparently  gave  the  States  power  to  reg¬ 
ulate  not  only  intrastate  but  also  interstate  traffic  un¬ 
til  Congress  should’  decide  to  exercise  the  power 
over  interstate  commerce  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
Constitution.  1  he  States  -so  interpreted  their  pow¬ 
ers  until  1886,  when  the  court  in  the  Wabash  case 
reviewed  its  language  and  decided  that  the  States  had 
no  right  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  but  must 
confine  themselves  to  intrastate  traffic.  This  Wa¬ 
bash  decision  greatly  limited  the  authority  of  the 
States  over  railroads,  and  was  one  of  the  influences 
that  led  Congress  to  pass  the  existing  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  These  “Granger”  States  are  Illinois, 
Iowa,  \\  isconsin,  and  Minnesota.  The  demand  for 
Federal  action  was  made  by  the  eastern  as  well  as 
the  western  and  southern  sections  of  the  country  as 
soon  as  the  fact  was  clearly  ascertained  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  each  State  over  railway  charges  was  lim¬ 
ited  strictly  to  the  traffic  that  did  not  pass  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  State.  It  took  two  years  for  the  House 
and  Senate  to  agree,  and  then,  February  4,  1887,  they 
compromised  on  the  law  which,  with  few  changes, 
is  the  one  now  in  force.  The  Interstate  commerce 
law  as  it  now  stands  contains  24  -sections,  and  applies 


to  such  passenger  and  freight  traffic  carried  by  rail¬ 
road  or  by  railroad  and  water,  as  crosses  a  State 
boundary  in  transit.  It  does  not  apply  to  intrastate 
business  or  to  interstate  traffic  carried  by  an  all¬ 
water  route,  and  includes  express  traffic.  The  first 
section  prohibits  unreasonable  or  extortionate 
charges,  section  2  declares  unlawful  all  unjust  per¬ 
sonal  discriminations,  and  section  3  forbids  unreas¬ 
onable  discriminations  between  localities  and  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  traffic.  These  three  sections  contain 
the  essential  principles  of  the  statute,  and  were  taken 
with  few  minor  changes,  from  the  English  Act  of 
1854.  Extortionate  charges  for  transportation  had 
long  been  illegal  at  common  law. 

The  Interstate  Commission  when  first  organized, 
was  composed  of  five  commissioners  with  a  salary 
of  $7, ."500  per  year.  In  1906,  the  number  was  in¬ 
creased  to  seven  commissioners,  with  terms  of  seven 
years  and  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  year.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  not  more  than  four 
of  them  can  belong  to  one  political  party.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  an  executive 
body  with  judicial  pow¬ 
ers  also.  As  an  execu¬ 
tive  body,  its  duty  is  to 
carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  com¬ 
merce  law.  As  a  quasi¬ 
judicial  body  it  sits  as 
a  court,  summons  the 
parties,  complainants 
and  defendants,  hears 
both  sides,  makes  decis¬ 
ions,  issues  “orders,”  etc. 
The  executive  work  of 
the  commission  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  departments^  one 
for  each  commissioner. 
One  has  charge  of  tar¬ 
iffs,  one  of  statistics  and 
accounts,  one  of  prose¬ 
cutions,  one  of  safety 
appliances,  one  of 
claims,  one  of  law,  and 
one  of  correspondence. 
Total  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  about  500  at 
present ;  total  annual 
expense  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  about  $800,000. 
A  complete  file  of  all  tariffs  of  rates  and  fares  of  all 
railroads,  express  companies,  and  oil  pipe  lines  is  on 
file  with  the  commission  and  is  kept  up  to  date  for 
reference.  Annual  reports  are  printed  and  are  free 
to  anyone  interested. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  commission  is  in 
connection  with  rates  and  fares.  When  first  organ¬ 
ized,  the  commissioners  supposed  they  had  power  to 
make  rates,  and  for  10  years  exercised  that  function. 
The  railroads  then  carried  the  question  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  that  body  declared  against  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  power  to  make  rates  has  never  been 
given  since  that  decision.  Only  the  power  to  “regu¬ 
late,”  “adjust,”  and  “equalize”  is  the  law  as  it  stands 
to-day.  Perhaps  that  is  best,  for  if  the  commission 
had  more  power,  perhaps  the  railroad  influence  would 
be  able  to  indicate  the  personnel  of  the  commission, 
and  nullify  its  work.  As  it  is,  with  a  strong  com¬ 
mission  under  limited  powers,  there  is  an  increasing 
effectiveness  in  the  adjustment  of  rate  that  tends  con¬ 
stantly  toward  adequate  control.  The  strongest  and 
final  rate-making  body  is  the  Supreme  Court,  hence 
the  carriers  are  willing  that  the  commission  should 
have  its  present  power,  and  they  co-operate  quite 
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generally  in  the  work  of  the  commission,  and  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  its  decisions. 

Formerly  rebating  was  very  common.  Most  of  the 
trusts  and  combines  received  their  start  in  the  form 
of  “concessions.”  Now  these  same  trusts  and  com¬ 
bines  own  the  railroads,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to 
pay  rebates  to  themselves.  Hence  rebates  have 
largely  ceased!  The  Anti-trust  law  was  intended  to 
apply  to  corporations  of  an  industrial  nature,  pre7 
venting  their  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  made  it  apply  to  railroads,  where 
combination  has  progressed  so  far  that  about  six 
men  control  all  the  roads.  There  are  many  discrimi¬ 
nations,  but  few  actual  rebates. 

Congress  has  absolute  power  over  interstate  rates 
and  can  make  any  rates  that  it  deems  right.  T  he 
State  legislatures  have  absolute  power  over  intra¬ 
state  rates.  Both  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
can  delegate  their  power  to  commissions  if  they 
choose.  But  all  these  rates,  State  and  interstate,  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  if  the  car¬ 
riers  choose  to  carry  the  question  to  that  court.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  repeatedly  that  they  have 
the  final  decision  or  review,  and  will  doubtless  al¬ 
ways  hold  that  construction  of  their  jurisdiction. 

WATCH  FOR  THIS  FRAUD. 

The  good  work  you  are  doing  in  exposing  frauds 
leads  me  to  write  you  of  our  experience  in  renting 
a  furnished  house.  In  reply  to  the  first  insertion 
of  the  advertisement  in  the  New  York  papers,  came 
a  well-dressed  business  man  of  about  40  years  to 
look  over  the  house.  After  going  into  the  most  min¬ 
ute  details  of  housefurnishing,  Mr.  Miller,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  decided  to  rent  at  $50  per  month;  taking  pos¬ 
session  two  days  hence.  A  check  of  $50  was  offered 
as  a  deposit.  This  was  refused  until  such  time 
as  he  took  possession.  Mr.  Miller  gave  an  order  to 
the  village  merchant  for  $20  worth  of  supplies  to 
be  delivered  C.  O.  D.  He  then  asked  the  merchant 
to  cash  a  $10  check,  which  the  merchant  did.  The 
check,  drawn  on  a  Syracuse  bank  to  Howard  Miller, 
proved  worthless.  Mr.  Miller  also  visited  the  coal 
dealers,  but  we  do  not  learn  if  there  was  any  trans^ 
action.  They  refuse  to  talk.  Thinking  this  recital 
might  save  some  other  countryman  his  hard-earned 
dollars,  I  willingly  give  this  experience. 

New  Jersey.  Gertrude  skillman. 

FITTING  CORN  LAND  FOR  BERRIES. 

I  have  live  acres  of  sweet  corn  which  I  wish  to  plant 
to  berries  next  Spring;  one  acre  strawberries,  remainder 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  What  special  fitting,  if  any, 
will  the  ground  require,  and  should  I  sow  some  crop  in 
the  corn  and  plow  under  next  Spring,  as  fertilizer  for 
berries?  If  so,  what  would  be  suitable?  The  land  is 
gravelly  loam  and  well  drained  in  the  main. 

New  York.  c-  D> 

Berry  ground  should  be  “rich that  is,  stuffed 
with  organic  matter  and  full  of  available  plant  food. 
Successful  berry  growers,  in  putting  down  a  perma¬ 
nent  field,  plow  under  a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure 
or  its  equivalent.  The  best  substitute  for  the  manure 
is  some  green  crop  plowed  into  the  soil  to  decay 
there,  and  plant  food  in  the  form  of  fertilizers.  We 
•should  have  sowed  in  August  a  peck  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  and  two  pounds  each  Cow-horn  turnips 
and  Essex  rape  in  each  acre  of  corn.  Work  it  in  as 
so  often  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Very  likely  the 
clover  will  winter-kill,  but  it  will  make  some  growth, 
and  the  rape  and  turnips  will  provide  considerable 
bulk  to  plow  under.  We  like  a  fertilizer  containing 
one- fourth  each  of  ground  lime,  dried  blood  and 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  You  can  safely  use 
800  pounds  per  acre  when  setting  the  plants.  We 
would  sow  clover  and  turnips  year  after  year  in  the 
bush  fruits  as  in  corn.  If  the  berries  are  mulched 
each  Fall  with  stable  manure  the  soil  will  be  well 
supplied.  _ _ __ 

DRILLING  OR  BROADCASTING  OATS. 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  (Urbana)  con¬ 
ducted  many  experiments  to  learn  which  was  more 
profitable — drilling  oats  with  a  disk  drill  or  broad¬ 
casting.  The  results  were  all  in  favor  of  drilling. 
This  accords  with  experiments  in  other  States,  so 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  question  about  it.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shown  at  Fig.  448  is  taken  from  the  bulletin, 
with  the  following  reasons  for  the  superiority  of 
drilled  oats: 

A  study  of  the  root  systems  of  young  oat  plants 
gives  us  a  reason  why  drilled  oats  grow  much  more 
uniformly  and  therefore  yield  more  bushels  per  acre 
than  broadcast  oats.  The  illustration,  Fig.  448,  shows 
in  the  upper  line  young  oat  plants  taken  from  broad¬ 
cast  seeding.  In  the  lower  line  we  have  young  plants 
from  drilled  oats  of  the  same  age.  The  line  drawn 
represents  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  oat  plants 
are  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  they  were  in  when  washed  from  the  •soil. 

In  contrast  with  the  upper  half  of  the  illustration 


it  is  hut  necessary  to  note  the  uniformity  of  depth 
of  the  drilled  oats,  the  similarity  of  plants  and  of 
roots,  and  the  even  growth  in  every  particular,  to  be 
convinced  that  the  regularity  of  stand  secured,  the 
evenness  of  growth,  the  power  to  stand  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  evenness  and  uniformity  of  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  any  field  of  drilled  oats  is  not  a  matter  of 
opinion  hut  rather  an  easily  explained  and  established 
fact.  Many  of  the  plants  from  the  broadcast  seeding 
are  in  such  position  as  to  be  easily  and  quickly  affect¬ 
ed  by  freezing  weather  when  they  are  very  young,  or 
by  drought  even  after  they  have  attained  considerable 
size.  With  nearly  all,  the  root  system  is  decidedly 
more  superficial  and  from  its  very  position  indicates 
that  there  will  be  great  dissimilarity  in  rapidity  of 
growth,  time  of  heading,  and  time  of  ripening.  When 
we  consider  the  seed  that  has  been  left  completely 
uncovered  or  is  so  near  the  surface  as  to  sprout  and 
then  succumb  to  the  adverse  but  natural  climatic 
conditions  that  will  prevail,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  increased  yield  per  acre  from  the  use  of  the  drill 
is  but  one  of  the  points  of  superiority  of  this  method 
of  seeding  over  that  of  broadcasting.  It  is  a  matter 
of  observation,  that  when  clover  is  seeded  in  oats 
which  are  drilled,  and  which  have  the  drill  rows  in 
a  north  and  south  direction  there  is  considerably  less 
danger  of  the  young  clover  being  killed  by  the  hot 
sun  as  soon  as  the  oats  are  harvested.  It  is  plain  to 


see  that  the  clover  plants  receive  more  direct  sunshine 
when  sown  as  indicated  than  when  the  nurse  crop  is 
broadcast.  The  young  plants  are  thus  hardened  or 
tempered  to  the  hot  sun  and  therefore  do  not  .readily 
die  because  of  the 'burning  which  they  undergo  when 
the  nurse  crop  is  removed. 


USING  A  LAND  ROLLER. 

Our  roller  is  a  wood  stave,  homemade  one,  eight 
feet  wide,  two  sections,  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
has  box  for  gathering  stone,  or  weighting  down  on 
obstinate  clay  lumps.  Spring-plowed  clover  sod  is 
always  rolled,  and  if  season  is  a  dry  one,  and  soil  is 
lumpy,  the  roller  follows  the  double-acting  Cutaway, 
or  spring-tooth,  alternately  sometimes,  until  a  fine 
mellow  seed-bed  is  developed  and  the  reestablishment 
of  capillary  attraction  is  hastened.  Clayey  and  lumpy 
places  are  re-rolled  and  re-harrowed  several  times 
additional.  Fall-plowed  potato  ground  is  not  rolled, 
except  where  lumpy.  After  ground  is  fitted,  ready 
for  potato  planter,  the  roller  invariably  precedes 
planter,  because  a  uniform  planting  depth  is  secured; 
otherwise  without  rolling,  on  sandy,  or  loose  parts 
of  field,  the  planter  drive-wheels  will  settle  into  soil 
two  or  three  inches,  more  or  less,  and  on  stony  or 
clayey  ground  not  so  much,  consequently  the  potato 
planting  depth  varies  just  that  much,  resulting  at 
harvest  time  often  in  sun-burned  potatoes,  or  costly 
digging,  together  with  loss  from  poor  machine  sepa¬ 
ration  if  too  deep.  During  1903,  our  potato-planted 
field,  18  acres,  was  rolled  (the  first  and  last  time  in 
our  experience)  and  it  paid  well,  because  a  severe 
drought  was  prevalent,  and  continued  for  several 
weeks  after  planting.  Usually  clayey  places  are  rolled 
after  planting  if  weather  predictions  are  dry.  This 
rolled  ground  invariably  cultivates  up  hard,  and  roll¬ 
ing  is  practiced  only  when  in  our  judgment  it  is  safe, 
proper  and  wise. 

For  wheat  seeding,  especially  in  dry  weather,  roll¬ 
ing  ahead  of  grain  drill  firms  the  seed-bed  and  pre¬ 
vents  too  deep  placing  of  the  seed.  In  preparing  our 
potato  stubble  ground  for  wheat  seeding  in  late  Fall, 


it  is  seldom  rolled,  except  the  clay  places.  Also  the 
same  careful  attention  applies  to  other  seedings.  Great 
care  should  ever  be  exercised  that  the  soil  is  not  too 
wet  whenever  roller  is  used,  particularly  in  Spring 
time.  Again  a  light  soil  might  be  rolled,  while  wet, 
with  good  results,  but  this  would  be  a  very  unsafe 
practice  on  a  heavy  soil.  Often  a  whole  season, 
sometimes  more  is  -required  to  recover  from  such 
damage,  which  is  a  serious  matter.  Herein  lies  q 
grave  danger.  Our  unalterable  practice  is  to  keep  en¬ 
tirely  off  land  with  the  roller,  other  tools,  or 
horses  when  wet,  even  for  plowing  the  soil,  which  is 
mostly  a  heavy  one.  Properly  used  the  roller  is  as 
important  and  valuable  in  its  place  as  any  of  the 
necessary  farm  machines.  In  fact  it  is  usually  a 
necessity.  Soils,  conditions  and  seasons  vary  so  much 
that  hard,  fast  and  safe  rules  for  all  are  difficult  to 
lay  down.  Common  sense  and  study  combined  with 
sound  judgment  are  really  the  safest  guides  to  follow, 
except  the  experienced  man  right  on  the  job. 

New  York.  _  t.  e.  martin. 

CAN  HE  FARM  WITHOUT  COWS  ? 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  some  recent  arti¬ 
cles  on  cost  of  maintaining  a  dairy  for  profit.  After 
summing  up  the  opinions  of  some  who  seem  to  make 
a  specialty  of  the  dairy  business,  I  conclude  not  only 
ours,  but  many  more  do  not  pay,  and  if  we  can 
conjure  a  plan  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  soding 
crops  to  maintain  fertility,  we  certainly  would  dis¬ 
card  a  dairy.  My  brother  and  I  are  in  partnership. 
We  own  a  small  place  of  12  acres,  good  stone  build¬ 
ings,  good  land.  We  own  another  place  adjoining 
of  32  acres,  good  buildings,  all  farm  ground  but  one 
acre  of  timber,  mainly  poplar.  That  place  we  rent 
out  and  get  $165  per  year  cash  rent.  We  pay  county 
tax  and  find  grass  seeds.  Our  farm  belongs  to  our 
father — 100  acres,  four  acres  timber  (heavy).  We 
pay  $300  rent  for  the  farm  and  find  everything,  and 
can  farm  to  suit  ourselves.  We  keep  18  cows,  six 
horses,  have  all  necessary  farm  machinery,  fully 
equipped  shop  for  repair  work,  including  shoeing 
horses.  We  have  new  Whitman  hay  press,  and  bale 
400  to  500  tons  hay  and  straw  per  year  for  other 
people.  This  brings  in  about  $000  to  $700.  Thrash¬ 
ing  brings  in  about  $300;  silo  filling  about  $100. 
Shredding  fodder  nets  us  about  $150.  We  have  a 
sawmill  to  turn  out  lumber  for  our  own  improve¬ 
ments,  as  we  have  a  wood  lot  of  six  acres  chest¬ 
nut.  We  sell  about  20  tons  straw  and  ?0  to  50  tons 
bay  per  year;  also  10  tons  baled  shredded  fodder. 

Our  dairy  brings  in  about  $900  per  year.  Our 
total  income  from  all  sources  during  the  past  year 
was  $4,400.  This  includes  the  rent  from  the  other 
farm.  Our  principal  items  of  expense  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Rent,  $300;  wages,  $300 ;  baling  wire,  bought 
direct  from  factory  in  New  York,  $175;  gasoline, 
bought  from  tank  wagon,  $150  (11/  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon);  taxes,  about  $110;  interest,  $110;  insurance, 
$20;  grass  seeds,  $50;  fertilizer  at  carload  rates, 
$175;  feeds  bought,  about  $300.  We  have  a  silo. 

This  year  we  have  18  acres  in  grass  for  hay, 
eight  acres  in  Spring  rye  and  oats,  mixed,  28  acres  in 
wheat,  31  acres  corn,  for  main  crop  (all  manured), 
and  200  pounds  fertilizer  drilled  in  row;  just 
planted  seven  acres  late  for  silo.  Does  it  not  look 
reasonable  that  if  we  think  our  dairy  does  not  pay, 
and  having  all  this  extra  income  with  a  small  in¬ 
debtedness,  we  are  foolish  to  bind  ourselves  down 
to  dairy,  if  we  can  maintain  our  fertility  some 
other  way?  Our  land  responds  readily  to  fertilizer. 
We  have  a  fine  stand  of  clover  with  our  Spring  rye, 
but  have  difficulty  in  getting  an  even  stand  of  clover 
witli  wheat.  If  we  can  raise  more  clover,  make  hay 
of  the  first  crop,  and  plow  down  the  second  growth 
in  the  Fall,  then  sow  Crimson  clover  and  one  and  one- 
half  bushel  oats  to  the  acre  for  a  cover  crop,  it  looks 
reasonable  that  ground  should  raise  corn  the  following 
year  without  manure,  if  we  used  about  300  pounds 
good  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  We  want  to  make  corn 
and  hay  our  specialties.  What  is  your  candid  opinion 
of  our  business  and  plans?  Our  machinery  we  take 
a  delight  in,  as  we  keep  it  in  the  best  of  repair,  and 
a  breakdown  is  almost  an  unheard-of  occurrence.  We 
have  a  15  horse-power  gasoline  engine.  At  thrashing 
and  baling  straw  at  the  same  time  with  our  engine, 
we  have  taken  in  $37  a  day.  Out  of  this  we  pay  two 
hands  $1.40  each;  wire,  $3.80;  gasoline,  $1.75.  We 
seldom  taken  in  less  than  $15  per  day  at  thrashing. 
Some  people  have  berries  for  a  side  line,  others 
fruits,  and  so  on.  This  is  our  method — machinery, 

Pennsylvania.  h.  l.  n. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  not  attempt  to  advise  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  who  thinks  of  making  a  radical  change. 
He  would  better  think  the  details  out  in  his  own 
mind.  Wc  know  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  full  crops 
and  keep  up  the  soil  by  using  chemicals  and  gre<n 
crops — because  wc  have  seen  it  done.  The  outlook 
now  is  for  high  prices  for  grain  and  hay.  Tt  is  not 
necessary  for  farmers  to  keep  stock  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THAT  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE,  and  harrowing,  cost  of  putting  on  “green” — in  fact  in  the  field.  It  was  a  very  dry  time,  and  even  stand- 

Thp  Figures  in  the  Case  tllC  ite*ms  were  3,1  tliere-  Prof.  Clinton  will  see  ing  Timothy  was  liable  to  go  with  the  first  spark. 

“  *  from  the  table  that  the  labor  on  the  crop  cost  $180,  Up  the  grade  came  a  train  heavily  loaded,  and  after 

On  page  707  you  give  an  interesting  account  of  of  this  $55  was  estimated,  as  there  were  127  rows  yet  it  was  gone  I  noticed  a  fire  in  my  standing  Timothy, 
your  visit  at  Hampton  Institute.  The  remarks  which  to  dig.  The  expense  therefore  ran  to  $22.50  per  acre,  near  the  railroad  track.  Of  course  I  ran  to  put  it 
you  make  with  reference  to  conducting  farmers’  in-  Prof.  Clinton  has,  we  understand,  grown  some  large  out,  but  the  strong  wind  soon  did  the  work,  and 
stitutes  are  without  doubt  many  of  them  correct,  but  crops  of  potatoes,  but  he  can  rest  assured  that  an  ac-  down  went  the  hay,  regardless  of  plenty  of  help  that 
you  apparently  endorse  the  discussion  at  Hampton  curate  statement  of  this  Southern  crop  was  given,  came  to  fight  the  fire.  The  section  foreman  and 
with  reference  to  growing  the  potato  crop.  This  These  potatoes  were  sold  by  weight  to  the  Old  Sol-  hands  were  on  the  scene  after  the  fire.  The  foreman 
seems  to  be  what  you  consider  an  ideal  method  of  diers’  Home  at  Hampton,  and  gave  finally  about  1,870  told  me  that  he  would  report  it  to  the  adjuster  and  I 
giving  information.  I  have  carefully  studied  this  bushels  including  small  size.  The  estimate  was,  would  hear  from  him  soon. 

table  which  was  placed  on  the  black-board  by  Profes-  therefore,  correct.  The  yield  was  larger  than  the  The  foreman  sent  in  my  bill  for  $28  damage,  but 

■sor  Graham,  and  of  which  you  state  that  you  give  an  average,  and  that  is  why  the  statement  of  it  was  I  did  not  hear  from  headquarters,  so  I  took  a  trip 
“exact  copy.”  This  table  leads  one  to  believe  that  made  the  text  for  this  institute.  We  can  assure  down  to  Cleveland,  where  the  offices  were.  I  called 
eight  acres  of  Alfalfa  land  were  planted  to  potatoes.  Prof.  Clinton  that  the  colored  farmers  in  that  audi-  on  the  adjuster  and  made  myself  known  and  my 
^.re  h^ven^  which,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

and  there  would  be  quite  a  different  „  lives  along  the  railroad  lines.  I  would 

showing.  It  seems  to  me  strange  that  Y0U  MIGHT  CATX  IT  A  MODEL  FAMILY.  Flo.  440.  advise  him  to  look  first  and  see  Tf  the 

some  of  those  who  made  up  that  au-  fire  started  on  the  railroad’s  grounds 

dience  did  not  ask  questions  with  reference  to  these  ence  dug  down  to  the  bottom  of  these  figures.  They  first;  if  not  lie  might  just  as  well  quit  first  as  last 
points,  so  that  the  table,  which  was  put  on  the  board  shook  out  every  one  of  them  and  got  the  facts.  Some  in  trying  to  get  square  with  the  railroad  company, 
in  such  “large,  clear  letters,”  could  be  modified  or  of  these  men  did  not  grow  over  70  bushels  to  the  Ohio.  c.  r.  golden. 

at  least  corrected.  From  the  30  barrels  of  Irish  acre  but  at  least  one  man  reported  a  larger  yield 

Cobbler  seed  was  produced  720  barrels  of  potatoes,  than  the  one  under  discussion.  We  never  saw  a  ^  “C  KailrOtlu  Helps. 

If  these  were  2  1-2  bushel  barrels,  then  we  are  to  more  enthusiastic  or  useful  institute.  It  was  made  Recently  the  owners  of  woodland  adjoining  our 
understand  that  from  eight  acres  of  land  there  were  so  because  Mr.  Davis  told  of  his  crop  and  was  forced  railroad  line  (Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington, 
produced  1,800  bushels  of  potatoes.  This  is  at  the  to  explain  and  defend  every  detail  of  it.  The  ques-  Central  Division),  have  been  asked  to  give  the  corn- 
rate  of  225  bushels  per  acre  on  an  eight-acre  field,  tions  named  by  Prof.  Clinton  were  all  asked,  and  pany  liberty  to  bum  over  a  strip  100  feet  wide  ad- 
While  these  figures  arc  not  large,  and  are  certainly  we  have  the  best  of  authority  for  the  saying  that  joining  the  right  of  way,  at  the  approach  of  the 
not  heyond  the  range  of  possibilities,  yet  they  are  there  were  over  1,800  bushels  of  potatoes  grown  dry  season,  Spring  and  Fall.  The  secretary  of  the 
far  beyond  the  usual  yield  of  potatoes  in  the  South,  on  the  eight  acres,  and  sold  to  the  Old  Soldiers’  Pocono  Fire  Protective  Association  informed  me 
If  the  accuracy  with  reference  to  measuring  the  crop  Home,  and  that  the  cost, of  growing  the  crop  was  as  that  their  association  and  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
was  of  the  same  sort  as  the  expense  items,  it  cer-  stated.  The  matter  of  the  institute  seemed  to  us  of  road  are  co-operating  for  the  same  permission  (of 
tainly  leaves  room  for  doubt  as  course  there  in  the  mountains 

to  the  value  of  that  kind  of  far-  1^ _ they  will  burn  a  wider  strip); 

up.  Each  item  as  it  was  explain-  - : - - .  u,H|(.r  the  trees.  This  leaf 

ed  was  chalked  out  on  the  board  “OUT  OF  THE  OLD  HOUSE  INTO  THE  NEW.”  Fig.  450.  mould  has  a  value  far  in 

by  itself,  and  then  discussed  by  '  excess  of  that  of  a  few 

speaker  and  audience.  The  chief  hundred  rails  and  cords  of 

criticism  was  directed  at  the  fertilizer  used,  both  as  to  less  importance  than  the  ‘manner  of  holding  it.  The  wood,  that  may  be  burned;  but  because  the 

quality  and  quantity.  meeting  was  a  model  one,  and  the  same  plan  will  be  value  of  the  ground  cover  has  not  been  rec- 

Eight.  Acres  Alfalfa  Land.  just  as  useful  for  white  men  ognized  as  so  much  per  acre  there  is  no  com- 

Expemcs.  '  _ j _  pensation  for  this  loss,  while  the  posts  and  the  wood 

75  loads  manure  @  50c . $  37  50  «r>lir  n»nnn*i\r  or  iir»v«  are  settled  for  at  so  much.  In  the  case  of  young 

10°'!?-, i1r»ILn cil U .• .  1(50  00  RAILROADS  RIGHT  OF  WAY.  sprout  growth  it  is  almost  the  same. 

11  barrels  small  size .  120  00  Difficulties  in  Securing  Damages  1  his  whole  problem,  whether  in  the  mountain  fo\- 

40  pounds  Paris  green .  8  oo  1  °aunuo  i/oiiidgca.  ests  (forests  but  for  the  fires  that  arc  making  them 

irnb.0.1  .A0  liarvesting . .  125  oo  I  noticed  an  article,  “Through  a  Locomotive  deserts),  or  in  the  farmer’s  wood  lot,  is  largely  one 

■iu*8  Ug,  etc.  (Estimated.) .  . ^j.00  Screen,”  giving  the  exact  size  of  cinders.  I  that  will  find  its  solution  with  the  growth  of  a  strong 

Total .  a  no 5  oo  .  .  ,  ,  ,  i.i  ,  .  ,  clear  public,  sentiment.  I  he  railroads  can  help  us. 

Income, want  to.  lct  you  know  what  happened  with  By  burning  over  the  edges  of  leaf-covered  areas  ad- 

070  barrels  <5  $1.50 . $1,005  00  me  a  ^ew  years  aS°>  >n  regard  to  cinders,  joining  they  reduce  the  risk  enormously  and  this  it 

50  barrels,  small  @  50c . '  25  00  My  land  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  I..  S.  &  seems  to  me  is  a  reasonable  precaution.  And  fur- 

si  030  00  M.  S.  R.  R.  and  it  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  !hcr.  as  so.on  a*  the  management  finds  its  advantage 

505  50  n  railroad  rnmmnv  was  so  liaial  tn  art  even  will,  1,1  preventing,  the  prompt  reporting  of  fires  by  tram 

T  - - -  a,  ra  ,aa  com?any  vvas  so  har(l  t0  sct  even  Wlth  crews,  and  the  instant  dispatch  of  section  gangs  to 

1  >r?tl^ . ^  about  their  engines  setting  fires,  until  I  had  an  ex-  put  out  the  fire,  this  simple  means  will  almost  pre- 

Mr.  Davis  gave  the  cost  of  plowing  and  harvesting  perience  with  them.  In  haying  time  I  was  at  work  vent  the  present  great  loss.  a.  s.  h. 
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40  Legs 


Imagine  a  man 
with  40  legs,  40 
feet  to  wash,  40 
shoes  to  repair, 
and  yet  unable  to  travel  as  fast  or  as 
far  as  a  two-legged  man.  Wouldn’t 
have  much  excuse  for  those  bother¬ 
some,  extra  38  legs,  would  he? 

Same  way,  exactly,  with  cream  sep 


arators.  Common  disk,  or  “bucket 
bowl”  machines  are  full  of  parts. 
Some  have  40  to  60  disks  inside. 

Yet  they  can’t 
skim  as  fast  or  as 
clean,  can’t  run  as 
lightly,  can’t  be 
washed  as  quick¬ 
ly,  can’t  wear  as 
long  as  the  sim¬ 
ple,  sanitary 
Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  that  has 
nothinginside  but 
the  single  little 
piece  on  the 
thumb.  No  ex- 


cuse  for  disks.  Get  a  Tubular  with 
the  can  that  never  moves.  World’s 
biggest  separator  factory.  Branch 
factories  in  Canada  and  Germany 
Sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all,  others 
combined.  Write  for  catalog  No.  153. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WcstChester,  Pa.,  Chicago,  Ill.t  Toronto,  Can., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Winnipeg,  Can., 
Portland,  Ore. 


J/rs 


GALLOWAY 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

S-H.-P.  only  $119.50 


Save  Your  Crops 

From  Early  And  Late 
Frosts  With  The 

TROUTMAN 

ORCHARD 

HEATER 

FOR  BURNING  OIL 

Millions  saved  this  year. 
Write  us  for  prices  and 
full  information .  Capable 
and  responsible  agents 
wanted.  Address 

THE  ROUND  CREST  FRUIT 
CO.,  Canon  City,  Colo. 


FRUIT  FOR  PROFIT 

Set  out  Peach  and  Apple  Trees,  also  Strawberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants  if  you  want  to  make  a  specialty  of  raising  fruits 
for  the  market.  We  will  send  you  our  descriptive  catalogue 
and  give  you  all  the  infonnation  in  our  power  gladly  and  with¬ 
out  cost,  whether  you  buy  of  us  or  not  makes  no  difference. 


JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO., 


Hightstown.  N.  J. 


HAKKISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Mil. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 

IF  V  ft  1 1  want  to  consult  onr  Mr.  Rupert  at  the  N.Y. 
II  I  UU  State  Fair  about  Nursery  Stock  or  as  to 
varieties  exhibited  inquire  for  him  in  fruit  building. 

RFMFURFR  We  Are  Headquarters  For  Ail  Nursery  Stock. 
I11-II1L  mULIl  Send  for  Special  Circular  on  Pears, 
Cherries  and  Peaches.  Hampshire  Lambs  for  sale. 

W.  P.  RUPERT  S  SON,  Box  15.  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

San  Jose  Scale  Doomed  ! 

Death  comes  quick  and  sure  to  Shu  Joae  Scale,  White  Fly, 
and  all  orchard  peats  By  spraying  early  with  a  solution  of 

Good  s  c-vv,,;:,r°oT,-,h  Soap  No.  3 

Contains  no  salt,  sulphur,  or  mineral  oils.  Nothing  to 
injure  trees,  plants  or  shrubH.  The  oil  and  potash  fertilize 
the  soil  and  quicken  growth.  Used  and  endorsed  by  state 
Experiment  Stations  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

50  lbs.  $2.50;  loo  lbs.  $1,50.  Larger  quantities  propor¬ 
tionately  less,  booklet  free. 

James  Good, Original  Maker,  1)45  N.  Front  St ., Philadelphia, 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
£50  toS300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for  . 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  Direct 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcis¬ 
sus  and  Crocus.  Easter 
Lilies  and  Hardy  Japan 
andNative  Lilies.  English, 
German, Spanish  and  japan 
Iris.  California  Erythro- 
niums,  Calochortus,  Bro- 
diaeas,Fritillarias  and  Tril- 
liums,  and  all  other  Native 
and  Foreign  Bulbs  and 
Roots  in  endless  variety. 

The  largest  assortment  in  A  merica 

Catalogue,  now  ready,  mailed  free 
for  the  asking. 

J.M.THORBURN&CO. 

Dept.  V, 

33  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK 


N 


ATURAL  Fine-Ground 


Phosphate 


The  Reliable  Land  Builder. 

DO  YOU  WISH,  AT  ONLY  A  COST  OF  $1 .25  PKIt  ACKK,  TO 
INCREASE  THK  YIELDS  OF  YOUR  NEXT  YEAR’S  CROPS  25 
TO  75  l*Klt  CENT?  If  so,  apply  Natural  Fine  Ground  Phos¬ 
phate  when  breaking  your  clover,  stubble,  or  grass  sods. 
Be  sure  to  use  only  the  NATURAL  product.  “Kiln  Burned’’ 
Ground  Phoapliate,  which  is  Hooding  the  market,  will  disap¬ 
point  you.  Our  free  Booklet  EXPLAINS  WHY. 

Agents  wanted.  Address 

Farmers'  Ground  Rock  Phosphate  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Term. 


Strawberry  Plants  1)es,riptive  Cat;i,oglje 


free.  BASIL  PERRY, 


of  the  Best  Varieties. 
Box  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


From 
My  Fac¬ 
tory  on  30 
Days’  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money 
back.  W  rite  forspec- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  lor 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

C65  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


QNE 


Quart  of  Strawberries  piLTioio 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia,  N.  ,T. 


WM  OFFER  onr  Special  Quality  of  WHITE 
WINTER  RYE,  grown  in  Indiana,  at  $1.15 
per  bushel,  delivered  at  your  railroad  station. 
Please  write  for  samples. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


C 


H0ICE  TIMOTHY,  $2.15  per  bu.:  order  now.  Circ.  and 
sam.  free.  Glick’s  Seed  Fa hms.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


LONGHEAD  WHEAT 

red,  hard,  bearded.  There  is  none  better.  $4.00 
for  two  bushels.  MYRON  CLOSE,  Cato,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


■-CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  $t!.0(l 
bushel.  COW-HORN  TURNIP 
SEED.  40c.  pound 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

CH  OIC K  OL< )  V JE K  AND  G K  ASS  S K EDS  sold 
direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  puces  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier.  Ind. 

BEST  SEED  WHEAT  Si ™e™ 

and  other  leading  new  sorts.  Our  system  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  grading  makes  our  seed  far  superior  to  any 
other.  Worth  twice  as  much,  costs  but  trifle  more. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  Write  today  for 
price  list.  Maplewood  Seed  Wheat  Farms,  Allegan,  Mich. 


SEED  WHEAT 

First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 


JONES' 
RED  WAVE. 

Budded  from 
bearing  trees. 
Grown  In  the  famous  Genesee  Valley. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  SEED  RYE. 

extra.  2Uc. 


THOUSAND  FOLD, 
Si .00  bushel.  Bags 
E.  RIGG,  JK.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FULCASTER  WHEAT 

No  Uetter  Cropping  or  Milling  Variety. 

We  offer  only  this  one  variety,  grown  on  our  own 
farms  under  careful  supervision  and  especially 
prepared  for  seed.  Write  for  sample  and  prices. 

lational  Farm  School,  Farm  School, Dept. B,  Bucks  Co., Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

400  acres.  Grown  especially  for  seed  purposes  in 
the  wheat  belt  of  Lancaster  County,  Pu.  Return 
of  seed  allowed  and  money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  The  best  varieties  smooth  and  bearded. 
I  issue  a  neat  circular.  It  is  free,  but  you  must  ask 
lor  it.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamforcl,  Pa. 

SEED  WHEAT 

Best  new  varieties  pure,  clean  seed  at  right  prices. 
Ask  for  price  list,  which  includes  Rye,  Grass  Seeds, 
vetches,  etc.  JOSEPH  HA  K HIS  CO.. 

Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

KILLED  AT  A  SAVING  OF  50% 

Read  These  Extracts  From  a  Few  Reports: 


FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


HOW  THE  FRENCH  FEED  ASPARAGUS. 

T.  IT.  H\,  8 an  Francisco,  Gal. — We  learn 
that  the  best  asparagus  in  France  is  grown 
at  Argenteuil,  where  no  manure  is  given 
at  planting  and  only  a  little  over  the  roots 
each  Autumn  of  subsequent  years.  Are 
chemical  fertilizers  used  there,  and  if  so, 
what  kinds,  what  quantity,  when  and  how? 
Is  the  American  method  of  enriching  the 
soil  beneath  the  plants  and  adding  a  ton 
of  commercial  fertilizers  as  a  yearly  dress¬ 
ing,  together  with  stable  manure  as  a  Win¬ 
ter  covering,  so  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
French  that  we  can  lay  claim  to  producing 
both  a  more  palatable  and  a  more  profit¬ 
able  article?  F.  M.  llexamer’s  book  on 
asparagus  does  not  answer  this  question, 
although  it  raises  it.  Is  there  any  pub¬ 
lication  that  does  answer  it? 

Ans. — We  give  you  herewith  copy  of 
formulas  of  fertilizers  for  asparagus 
recommended  by  Messrs.  Eugene  Ross- 
eaux  and  Ch.  Brioux  in  the  “Journal  de 
1’Agriculture  Pratique,”  1907  (pages  8, 
43  and  74).  The  method  of  fertilizing 
asparagus  varies  of  course  according 
to  the  soils,  and  in  the  formulas  alluded 
to  four  cases  have  been  considered : 

a.  Light  soils  with  pervious  under¬ 

ground,  when  a  Winter  application  of 
from  20,000  to  40,000  kilogrammes  man¬ 
ure  per  hectare  has  been  made. 

Kilograms 
per  hectare 

Basic  slag . 250  to  300 

Nitrate  of  soda .  200 

Sulphate  of  potash .  100 

b.  Light  soils,  unmanured : 

Kilos  per 
Hectare 

Superphosphate  14-16  . 200  to  250 

Nitrate  of  soda . 200  to  300 

Sulphate  of  potash . 100  to  150 

c.  Sandy  soils  more  or  less  mi^ed 

with  lime  or  clay,  with  a  clayey  under¬ 
ground,  manure  having  been  employed: 

Kilos  per 
hectare 


Slineral  superphosphate  .  300 

Dried  blood  or  born . 250 

7 'it rate  of  soda .  250 

Sulphate  of  potash . 200 


d.  Corresponding  formula  when  no 

application  of  manure  is  made : 

Kilos  per 
hectare 


Basic  slag  .  400 

Dried  blood  or  born . 250 

Nitrate  of  soda .  250 

Sulphate  of  potash . 200 


A  kilogram  is  2.2040  pounds,  or 
roughly  calculated  about  two  and  one- 
lifth  pounds.  A  hectare  is  equal  to 
2.471  acres,  or  close  to  V/2  acres. 
As  regards  the  application  of  these 
fertilizers  and  other  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  the  manuring  of  asparagus,  we  beg 
to  refer  you  to  the  article  of  the 
“Journal  de  1’ Agriculture”  above  men¬ 
tioned.  VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX  &  CIE. 

Paris,  France. 

Prizetaker  Onions  in  North  Carolina. 

('.  Fj.  S-,  ’Wilmington,  Ar.  C. — Which  will 
be  better  in  my  climate,  to  sow  Prizetaker 
onion  seed  in  open  and  transplant  to  field 
in  open  before  cold  weather  gets  too  se¬ 
vere,  or  sow  seed  under  cloth  in  January 
or  February  and  transplant  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  make  large  dry  bulbs  about 
June? 

Ans. — I  would  sow  the  seed  about 
the  first  of  January  in  a  frame  in  rows 
rather  thinly,  and  would  only  put  the 
cloth  over  them  on  freezing  nights,  ex¬ 
posing  them  fully  to  the  sun  in  pleas¬ 
ant  weather,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  a 
hardy  condition.  Then  you  can  trans¬ 
plant  the  seedlings  in  February,  prob¬ 
ably  better  after  the  15th,  as  you  are 
apt  to  have  about  the  coldest  spell  iri 
Winter  from  the  first  to  middle  of 
February.  How  you  would  succeed  by 
earlier  sowing  in  the  open  ground  I 
am  not  able  to  say,  but  you  could  easily 
test  the  matter  by  sowing  some  in  late 
October  in  the  open  ground  so  as  to 
give  them  a  start  before  cold  weather. 
But  in  either  case  I  would  transplant 
them.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Winter  Vetch  as  a  “  Catch  Crop.” 

Can  Winter  vetch  be  recommended  as  a 
"catch  crop”  for  northern  Ohio?  n. 

Our  experience  with  Hairy  or  Winter 


vetch  leads  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  sure 
cover  crop  in  northern  Ohio.  It  should 
be  seeded  in  July,  August  or  very  early 
in  September.  The  earlier  dates  mentioned 
are  to  lie  preferred,  however.  The  Spring 
vetch  is  not  nearly  as  valuable  as  a  cover 
crop.  1  would  hardly  care  to  recommend 
it.  C.  G.  WILLIAMS. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station.  Agronomist. 

Rye  for  Poultry. 

Would  you  tell  me  why  rye  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  food  for  poultry?  g.  g. 

Williamsport,  Fa. 

Chiefly  because  poultry  do  not  like  the 
grain.  Rye  has  a  peculiar  taste  and  smell, 
which  hens  do  not  fancy.  They  might  be 
starved  into  eating  it,  or  it  might  be  ground 
and  mixed  in  a  mash  with  beef  scraps,  but 
whole  rye  is  the  poorest  hen  grain  w«  have. 

Black  Ants  Around  Strawberries. 

What  will  prevent  black  ants  from  work¬ 
ing  around  strawberry  plants?  They  al¬ 
most  ruined  mine  this  year.  M.  B.  t. 

Alderson,  W.  Va. 

We  know  nothing  better  than  the  old 
plan  of  finding  the  ant  hilt  or  home.  Punch 
a  hole  down  into  it  with  a  crowbar  and 
pour  in  half  a  pint  of  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon.  Then  cover  with  a  blanket.  The 
fumes  will  destroy  the  ants. 

Rye  for  Hogs  and  Horses. 

What  are  the  feeding  qualities  of  rye 
for  horses  and  hogs,  botli  in  sheaf  and  the 
thrashed  grain?  I  am  told  it  is  injurious 
to  both.  t.  s. 

Chester,  Va. 

Itye  and  its  by-products  have  very  much 
the  same  composition  as  wheat,  but  it  is 
not  so  good  for  feeding  purposes.  Most 
animals  do  not  like  the  taste  of  the  whole 
grain.  When  ground,  they  usually  eat  it 
well.  Experiments  with  ground  rye  for 
hogs  show  that  it  gave  about  the  same  re¬ 
sults  as  barley.  In  our  section  farmers 
grind  rye  with  corn  as  a  horse  feed. 
Ground  rye  is  mixed  with  wet  chopped  hay. 
Some  of  our  farmers  cut  up  the  rye  heads 
for  horse  feeding,  believing  that  the  spines 
clean  bots  from  the  stomach.  We  should 
not  feed  rye  in  the  sheaf.  It  will  pay  bet¬ 
ter  to  thrash  and  grind  the  grain. 


MAINE  CROPS. 

The  dry  weather  lias  been  very  bad  here 
since  July  1,  and  everything  has  suffered. 
It  was  a  cold  late  Spring  with  delayed 
planting,  and  though  we  have  had  some 
very  hot  weather,  I  lielieve  the  average 
is  low  and  everything  is  backward  as  a 
result.  This  is  the  second  season  with 
such  weather  and  many  farmers  are  feel¬ 
ing  blue  over  the  outlook.  I  should  say 
there  were  more  new  seeded  fields  ruined 
the  past  two  years  in  Vassalboro  and  China 
townships  than  before  in  25  years.  Grass¬ 
hoppers  have  indeed  become  a  burden  and 
other  insects  in  like  proportion.  Potatoes 
will  bo  a  small  crop  and  many  would  sell 
their  crops  now  for  just  what  the  fertilizer 
cost,  if  anyone  would  buy.  Sweet  corn 
for  the  factory  is  very  late,  and  many 
plantings  will  not  mature,  while  yellow 
corn  is  uncertain  because  of  lack  of  moist¬ 
ure  at  the  proper  time.  I  have  talked  with 
many  in  the  two  towns  and  they  all  agree 
that  apples  will  be  50  per  cent  or  less  of 
a  crop  and  even  what  there  is  will  be  hurt 
for  shipping  on  account  of  a  bad  hailstorm 
in  the  first  part  of  July.  c.  J.  b. 

So.  China,  Me. 


Killing  Quack  Grass. — I  have  seen 
quite  a  bit  about  killing  quack  grass,  and 
will  give  you  my  method.  It  has  never 
failed  me.  Plow  five  or  six  inches  deep  in 
the  growing  season,  say  April,  May  and 
June.  Give  it  a  good  digging,  then  culti¬ 
vate  with  a  cultivator  that  has  teeth  close 
enough  so  they  will  cut  the  roots  two 
inches  or  2%  under  the  ground.  The  secret 
is  to  keep  it  from  getting  to  the  surface. 
It  wants  holding  down  six  weeks.  It  does 
not  take  expensive  tools.  I  use  an  old- 
fashioned  cultivator  that  was  bought  50 
years  ago.  It  has  seven  teeth,  three  in 
front,  four  in  rear ;  each  tooth  cuts 
six  inches  wide.  It  is  good  to  drag  it 
over  after  three  or  four  days.  I  culti¬ 
vate  once  a  week  for  six  weeks;  it  has 
never  failed  me  yet.  The  roots  will  he 
dead  as  hay.  It  is  good  for  Canada 
thistles.  If  one  is  doubtful,  take  a  rod 
or  more  square  and  keep  it  down  for 
six  weeks  and  see  how  it  works.  This 
was  done  with  a  hoe  on  two  acres,  and  TOO 
bushels  of  Smut-nose  corn  raised  to  the 
acre,  planted  in  drills  one  foot  apart  and 
hoed  to  kill.  b.  l.  w. 

Saranac,  Mich. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

MILLIONS  OF  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES.  BOSES,  Etc. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I  E.  ILGKNFKITZ’  SONS  CO. 
The  MONROE  NURSURY.  Monroe.  Michigan. 

APPLE  BARRELS  AND  PEAR  KEGS 

C.  I>.  BOSTWICK,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


C.  A.  HYATT  NURSERIES,  CROTON-ON- 
HUDSON,  N.  Y.  : 

Used  your  spray  on  trees  badly  infested  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  other  remedies  twice  a  year. 
My  fruit  this  year  is  the  cleanest  in  8  years. 
I  have  tried  almost  everything,  but  found 
nothing  1  could  recommend  as  your  spray. 


DE  VILBISS  FRUIT  FARM, 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND.: 

Your  spray  is  an  absolute  success.  Twenty- 
five  acres  of  my  orchard  was  infested  to  a 
finish.  Only  wish  I  had  language  to  make  it 
stronger.  I  can’t  find  a  living  scale. 


WRITE  NOW  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK  giving  these  reports 
in  full,  with  many  others  from  nearly  every  State. 

F.  G.  STREET  &  CO.,  26  Railroad  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Our  Adv.  does  not  appear  in  every  issue.  Write  NOW  if  interested. 
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CUTTING  AND  HANDLING  PEACH  BUDS. 

]{.  IS.,  Louisville,  Ky • — I  have  a  few 
young  peach  stocks  that  I  wish  to  bud 
some  scions  onto.  How  long  is  it  safe  to 
keep  these  scions  after  cutting  them  from 
the  parent  stock,  as  they  will  have  to  come 
by  mail,  and  what  is  the  best  method  of 
preserving  them  while  in  transit?  In  cut¬ 
ting  the  buds  from  the  scions,  do  you  cut 
any  of  the  wood,  or  simply  take  the  bud 
wkh  about  an  inch  of  bark  below  the  bud? 


Ans. — The  length  of  time  that  peach 
buds  may  be  kept  after  cutting  from  the 
tree,  depends  a  great  deal  upon  their 
condition  iien  cut,  and  the  care  they 
get  after  they  are  cut.  The  buds  should 
be  cut  from  the  current  year’s  growth, 
and  if  possible  from  a  limb  that  is  still 
growing,  but  of  well-ripened  wood.  Cut 
the  limb  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  stand 
the  cut  ends  about  four  to  six  inches 
deep  in  a  tub  of  water;  sprinkle  the 
tops  with  water,  and  the  next  morning 
cut  the  leaves  off,  leaving  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  leaf  stem  on 
the  bud  for  the  thumb  to  press  against 
when  inserting  the  bud  in  stock.  The 
limbs  can  be  cut  early  in  the  morning 
while  the  dew  is  on  them,  and  do  just 
as  well,  but  do  not  cut  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  or  when  it  is  very  hot,  as 
they  will  not  keep  so  well,  nor  have 
the  vitality  that  they  have  when  cut 
in  the  cool  of  the  day.  After  the  leaves 
are  removed,  if  more  than  one  variety 
is  to  be  packed  and  shipped,  tie  in  small 
bundles  of  20  limbs  with  raffia  and  label 
each  kind,  then  pack  in  oil  or  silk  paper, 
using  clean,  damp  (not  wet)  sphagnum 
moss,  enough  to  cover  the  limbs,  bv 
putting  the  moss  on  paper,  then  laying 
limbs  on  moss,  and  if  there  are  many 
bundles,  pack  a  little  moss  between  the 
bundles  until  the  package  is  complete ; 
then  cover  the  last  layer  of  limbs  with 
moss  and  fold  the  oil  or  silk  paper 
neatly  and  firmly  around  the  bundle,  and 
tie  string  around  it  over  this  oil  paper. 
Cover  with  an  outside  wrapper  of  good 
wrapping  paper  and  tie  securely.  If 
moss  is  not  to  be  had,  then  wrap  the 
small  bundles  in  damp  cloth — old  muslin 
or  calico  is  best — wetting  it  thoroughly, 
then  wringing  it  out  so  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  its  wetting  through  the 
outside  wrapper  in  the  mails.  Damp 
sawdust  or  excelsior  will  also  do  to 
pack  the  buds  in,  but  sphagnum  moss 
is  the  very  best  material  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  If  many  buds  are  to  be  shipped, 
the.  best  and  safest  way  is  to  pack  in 
a  box  and  ship  by  express ;  then  more 
damp  material  can  be  used,  and  as  a 
rule,  they  go  through  quicker  to  main 
points  than  when  sent  by  mail. 

As  soon  as  buds  are  received,  un¬ 
pack  at  once,  and  if  dry,  plunge  in  cold 
water  until  they  are  plump,  then  insert 
in  stock  as  soon  as  possible.  If  buds 
must  be  kept  some  time  before  using, 
untie  bundles  and  spread  them  thin  be¬ 
tween  damp  cotton  cloth  or  burlap,  or 
old  bags,  and  lay  on  the  cellar  floor. 
Buds  can  often  be  kept  for  10  days  or 
two  weeks  in  this  manner,  but  when 
kept  several  days,  the  leaf  stem  will 
loosen  and  the  bud  will  have  to  be  put 
in  the  stock  by  the  point  of  a  knife  in¬ 
serted  just  below  the  eye  and  near  the 
point  of  the  bud.  Have  buds  cut  and 
shipped  on  Monday,  so  they  will  reach 
destination  and  be  used  without  having 
to  keep  them  over  Sunday.  When  the 
limbs  are  growing,  the  bud  can  be 
taken  off  without  wood,  but  when  the 
limb  has  stopped  growing,  it  must  be 
cut  with  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  and  will 
live  just  as  well  as  without  wood.  The 
bud  should  be  cut  with  point  about  one- 
quarter  inch  below  eye,  and  extend  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  eye. 
A  short  point  and  long  top  is  the  best 
kind  of  a  bud.  It  is  important  that  the 
bud  should  be  kept  moist,  but  not  soaked 
until  used,  and  that  it  should  be  used 
as  soon  after  cutting  as  possible.  After 
it  is  inserted  in  stock,  it  must  be  securely 
tied  with  raffia  or  similar  material,  and 
the  cross  cut  in  bark  closed  to  ex¬ 
clude  water.  If  stock  is  growing  fast, 
cut  the  tie  in  about  10  days  after 
budding,  or  the  bud  and  stock  will  be 
injured  by  the  tying  material  cutting 
into  the  fast-growing  stock. 

E.  S.  BLACK. 


WHAT  FORM  OF  TANK? 

I  am  about  to  erect  a  water  works  on 
my  tarm,  but  I  cannot  decide  between  an 
elevated  storage  tank  or  an  air  pressure 
tank.  Can  some  of  your  readers  give 
tiicir  experience?  Does  it  require  a  special 
pump  for  a  compressed  air  tank?  I  have 
a  rotary  pump.  I  wish  to  use  the  water 
tor  house  and  stable,  also  for  watering 
lawn  plant  beds,  etc.  g.  ii.  l. 

Cologne,  N.  J. 


In  regard  to  the  question  asked  by  G 
,  j,,  Cologne,  N.  J.,  will  say  either  tan! 
,,  1  Answer  for  its  purpose,  but  if  ther 
*  a  knoll  a  sufficient  height  to  give  fore 
enough,  which  ought  to  be  not  less  thai 


25  feet  higher  than  where  you  wish  to 
spray,  and  from  there  up  as  high  as  you 
can  get  it,  this  is  ahead  of  all  other  tanks. 
Made  of  concrete  it  will  last  forever. 
Where  the  pressure  is  not  secured  in  this 
way,  the  air  compressor  tank  is  next.  Any 
good  force  pump  with  sufficient  strength 
will  pump  the  water  in  tank.  The  people 
are  fast  being  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  pure  water.  The  surface  or  wooden 
tank  as  a  rule  is  made  with  an  open  bead, 
and  is  thus  subject  to  contamination. 

Middletown,  X.  Y.  e.  l.  s. 

I  think  I  can  help  the  inquirer  to  solve 
hjs  water  work  problem.  I  would  advise 
him  to  use  the  air  pressure  tank  which 
makes  the  best  water  working  plant  there 
is  to-day.  We  have  oue  here  which  has 
been  in  constant  use  for  eight  months  and 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  We  have  a 
spring  located  645  feet  from  house  with 
75  feet  elevation.  We  have  a  3  horse  gaso¬ 
line  engine  and  a  4xG  brass-lined  double- 
acting  pump,  two-inch  suction,  lVt  inch  dis¬ 
charge.  pumping  capacity  40  gallons  per 
minute:  1000  gallon  air  pressure  tank, 
which  we  have  in  basement  of  house  and 
the  building  is  three  stories  above  ground, 
40  feet  to  top  faucet  and  15  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  on  tank  will  force  the  water  on  top 
door.  To  every  pound  of  pressure  on  tank 
it  will  force  water  24  feet  high.  At  12 
pounds  on  tank.  T  have  carried  the  water 
300  feet,  elevated  it  20  feet  and  run  a 
full  head  on  a  three-quarter  inch  hose.  We 
use  it  here  for  all  purposes — house,  barn, 
lawn  and  garden.  The  inquirer  says  he 
has  a  rotary  pump;  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  kind  of  pump  he  uses,  or 
how  far  he  may  bring  it.  My  advice  to 
G.  H.  L.  is  to  get  a  good  air  pressure 
tank  and  to  get  the  best  airtight  boiler  he 
can  get  because  the  main  thing  is  to  get  a 
good  boiler  that  will  not  leak  air,  and  place 
if  in  basement  or  bury  if  in  ground  to  keep 
from  frost,  and  he  will  have  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  of  water  the  year  around,  and 
will  not  have  to  l>e  bothered  with  an  ele¬ 
vated  tank  freezing  in  Winter.  I  carry  70 
pounds  of  working  pressure  on  boiler,  and 
that  makes  a  strong  and  quick  pressure 
that  will  put  the  water  any  spot  or  place. 
By  all  means  use  the  air  pressure  boiler. 
I  don't  have  to  pump  any  extra  fit  all : 
I  get  plenty  of  air  from  pump,  so  all  ho 
will  want  is  a  good  boiler  and  a  small  air 
compresser  pump,  and  he  will  have  as  good 
a  water  works  as  any  city  will  have. 

Waterville,  N.  Y.  w.  m.  b. 

For  the  benefit  of  G.  II.  T,.  and  probably 
others,  T  will  give  my  experience  with  the 
pneumatic  water  work  system.  About  two 
years  ago  I  decided  to  put  in  some  kind 
of  machinery  to  supply  my  dwelling  with 
drinking  water  and  irrigate  my  garden 
from  a  spring  which  was  GO  feet  lower 
than  my  residence.  I  considered  only  two 
systems — the  elevated  storage  tank  system 
and  the  compressed  air  system.  I  carefully 
calculated  the  cost  of  installing  the  two 
systems  and  I  found  the  compressed  air 
system  to  be  somewhat  cheaper,  and  I 
think  when  the  convenience  is  considered 
the  air  system  has  much  in  its'  favor.  I 
have  the  water  pressure  for  sprinkling 
lawns,  etc.,  with  no  elevated  tank  (such 
water  is  not  tit  to  drink),  to  freeze  and 
leak  and  fall  down.  T  store  air  instead  of 
water,  and  require  very  little  space.  I 
can  place  my  air  tank  in  the  barn  or  any 
convenient  out-of-the-way  place.  I  have 
mine  under  a  shed.  1  have  a  two  horse¬ 
power  gasoline  engine  which  I  use  about 
one  hour  each  week  to  fill  the  tank  with 
compressed  air.  and  when  the  hydrant  is 
opened  at  the  house  the  water  comes  fresh 
and  pure  from  the  spring.  When  the  hy¬ 
drant  is  closed  the  pump  stops.  It  ope¬ 
rates  only  while  you  draw  water;  if  no 
water  is  drawn  if  stands'  any  length  of 
time  ready  to  send  you  pure  fresh  water 
when  you  turn  t he  faucet.  In  a  nutshell, 
villi  about  five  minutes  of  my  time,  one 
hour’s  run  with  the  engine  and  one-half 
pint  of  gasoline,  the  air  system  furnishes 
50  gallons  of  always  fresh  water  00  feet 
per  day.  It  requires  an  air  compresser 
and  a  water  pump  made  for  the  purpose.  I 
consider  the  air  system  has  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  storage  water  tank  system 
and  many  other.  o.  o.  g- 

Roopville,  Ga. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  HOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know  about  paint  and  painting.  Tile  best  paint  is  the  cheapest  paint.  I 
make  the  best  paint.  INGERSOI.U’S  PAINT  lias  been  made  for  U7  years.  It 
is  made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  best  pigments  and  pure  linseed  oil, 
thoroughly  combined  by  machinery — you  cannot  mix  good  paint  with  a  stick. 
Other  paints  sire  sold  by  dealers  or  supply  houses.  This  method  requires 
salary  and  expenses  of  traveling  salesmen  and  profits  for  jobbers  and  retail¬ 
ers.  These  extra  expenses  and  numerous  profits  you  must  pay  when  you  buy 
the  paint.  If  the  x»rice  is  low  the  measure  Is  short  or  the  quality  poor — 
usually  both. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

One-lialf  the  x»rice  you  pay  the  retailer  rexiresents  the  factory  cost  of  the 
paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen's  profits  and  exiienses.  Our 
Xiaiut  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory  direct  to  you.  You  pay  simi>ly  the 
factory  price.  You  liny  no  salesman,'  no  hotel  hills;  and  no  middlemen  of 
any  kind.  The  dealer  or  sui>i>Iy  house  may  offer  you  a  x>aiut  at  our  xiriee; 
hut  they  cannot  give  you  our  quality  of  paint  at  our  i»riee.  They  must  add 
the  cost  of  their  expensive  method  of  selling  and  middlemen’s  xirofits;  if 
they  give  you  our  grade  of  iiaint  the  cost  will  be  double  our  i>riee. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

offered  by  dealers  and  sui>i>ly  houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little  on  first 
cost,  hut  no  more  labor  is  required  to  x>aint  your  buildings  with  INGERSOLL 
PAINT  than  with  Inferior  store  paint.  Poor  paint  always  makes  a  building 
look  shabby  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to  make  you  regret  the 
little  saving  in  flic  first  eost  of  the  material.  INGERSOLL  PAINTS  will 
give  you  long  service  and  look  well  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  35  years 

AVe  can  refer  you  to  x>leased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

AYe  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  xtaiut  direct  from  the  mill.  The  hook 
will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over  night,  and 
the  imiut  will  he  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send  you 
my  FREE  DELIVERY  PI. AN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of 
Sample  Color  Cards  aud  our  Paint  Book.  AA’e  mail  them  FREE. 

IF  YOU  AA'ANT  PAINT,  AYRITE  AIE.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  CAN  SAVE  YOU 

AIONE\\ 

O.  W.  Ing'ersoll,  Prop. 

NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEAV  YORK. 


GRAY’S 


Practical, dura¬ 
ble  and  econ- 
o  m  i  c  a  1  m  a  - 
?chinery.  Write 
for  illustrated 
catalogue 
showing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  our  full  line. 

A.  W.  GRAY'S  SONS,  51  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs.  VI. 


THRESHERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
and  WOOD  SAWS.  Highest  Grade. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  DROUGHT 
SEASON. 

At  last  the  drought  is  relieved,  according 
to  the  crop  mongers,  and  here  we  had 
about  three  days  of  cloudy  weather,  seem¬ 
ingly  trying  to  rain,  but  at  no  time  resulted 
in  more  than  a  drizzle.  After  it  was  all 
over  the  soil  was  moist  barely  three  inches 
in  cultivated  fields,  so  that  in  taking  up 
potatoes  the  tubers  remained  in  dry  ground. 
Excepting  the  benefits  of  refreshing  vegeta¬ 
tion  to  a  small  extent,  and  checking  evap¬ 
oration  during  the  cloudy  days,  the  moist¬ 
ure  precipitated  was  of  no  benefit  to  crops. 
The  coast  line  and  the  Allegheny  mountain 
districts  appear  to  have  had  rain,  but  the 
arid  district  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  not 
relieved.  W.  H.  S. 

Pine  drove,  Pa. 

The  drought,  broken  by  a  copious  rain 
August  15th  and  16th,  has  been  unique  in 
several  particulars,  and  has  broken  several 
traditions.  Until  June  27  we  had  frequent 
rains  evenly  distributed,  not  enough  at  any 
one  time  to  interfere  seriously  with  culti¬ 
vation.  On  that  date  a  few  had  begun  to 
cut  August-sown  clover  (a  grand  crop),  so 
that  a  few  loads  were  slightly  spoiled  by 
the  shower.  After  that  it  was  a  regular 
dry  season  ;  no  rain  and  not  even  threaten¬ 
ing  thunder  showers  to  disturb  tin1  harvest¬ 
ers.  But  mid-July  cornfields  that  had  not 
been  well  cultivated  looked  bad.  Some 
farmers,  reading  the  warnings  sent  out 
from  Harrisburg,  began  to  cultivate;  it 
was  too  late  to  ltegin.  In  order  to  loosen 
hard  soil  they  cut  deep  and  so  murdered 
corn  roots  and  increased  the  evil  they 
sought  to  avert.  The  second-growth  clover 
that  had  started  splendidly  stopped  grow¬ 
ing.  Potatoes  began  to  show  brown  ;  and 
all  vegetation  was  at  a  standstill,  A  heavy 
shower  on  July  2.3  seemed  to  have  broken 
the  drought  (as  reported  by  the  Hope 
Farm  Man,  later  corrected  by  him)  ;  but 
there  was  hardly  enough  of  it  to  count 
for  much.  Since  then  we  have  suffered. 
Corn  half-grown  blossomed  and  began  to 
ripen  tiny  nubbins;  pasture  existed  only  on 
damp  meadows,  and  on  clover  fields  where 
the  second  crop  was  standing  dead — not 
enough  to  rake  up;  potato  vines  died  with 
no  crop  found;  the  roads  were  so  deep  in 
dust  that  no  one  drove  for  pleasure,  and 
wells  and  springs  went  dry,  many  that  had 
never  been  known  to  fail.  The  best  farm¬ 
ers'  prepared  for  the  Summer  seeding  of 
Alfalfa  and  clover,  grinding  up  plow  shares 
rapidly,  but  most  were  afraid  to  sow  on 
the  dust.  bed.  Others  waited  for  rain  be¬ 
fore  plowing.  The  situation  was  most 
tense:  everybody  looked  worried.  During 
the  last  two  weeks  there  were  good  showers 
all  around  us.  But  our  chance  of  getting 
anything  from  our  tields  was  growing  daily 
less.  We  had  had  a  laid  Winter;  for  milk 
was  low  all  through  the  season  when  we 
mostly  get  best  prices.  The  result  showed 
at  cow  sales  where  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years  good  fresh  cows  could  be 
had  almost  at  one’s  bid.  And  then  the 
rain  came,  a  gentle  music  as  it  pattered 
down  on  the  leaves  ail  night  and  all  the 
next  day;  not  t lie  heavy  downpour  that  we 
feared,  but  a  soaking  rain.  Every  drop 
counted  :  it  came  according  to  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  specifications.  The  men  who  have 
said  they  would  rather  have  no  rain  on 
1  heir  corn  from  the  time  it  was  planted 
until  harvest  time  aren't  saying  much.  All 
are  hustling  in  the  grass  seed  and  Alfalfa. 
All  over  this  county  men  have  been  liming 
and  fining  the  dust  for  Alfalfa.  The 
farmer  is  an  optimist !  a.  s.  h, 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CLOSE  PLANTING  OF  FRUIT. 

IF.  It.,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. — I  have  an 
old  orchard  that  lias  partly  died  out.  I 
would  like  to  put  in  young  apple,  frees  40 
feet  one  way  and  80  feet  the  other,  then 
put  one  row  of  cherries  and  one  row  of 
plums  in  between,  set  raspberries  between 
them  and  cultivate.  Is  this  a  good  idea? 
if  so,  what  cherries,  plums,  and  berries 
are  best?  1  want  them  for  home  use  and 
local  traded  I  know  nothing  about  the 
business.  Can  I  graft  quinces  on  thorn 
apple  trees?  If  so,  what  kind  will  do  best 
here  ? 

Ans. — This  plan  of  intensive  orchard¬ 
ing  would  not  meet  with  general  ap¬ 
proval  among  practical  growers.  It 
would  be  better  to  plant  his  apples  40 
feet  each  way,  and  keep  the  cherries 
and  plums  by  themselves.  Standard 
cherries  or  Hearts  should  be  25  to  30 
feet  apart,  while  the  Morellos  would 
do  at  18  to  20  feet  apart.  Plums 
should  he  18  by  20  feet  apart;  better 
too  far  than  too  close,  as  they  will  soon 
need  all  the  space  to  get  air  and  light. 
Red  raspberries  should  be  planted  about 
three  feet  in  the  row,  and  the  rows 
five  feet  apart ;  black  raspberries  three 
feet  in  the  row.  and  the  rows  six  feet 


apart.  Raspberries  could  he  planted 
between  rows  of  trees  if  kept  well 
fertilized  and  well  cultivated,  but  some 
hoed  crops  would  be  better  for  the 
trees,  as  the  berry  plants  would  ab¬ 
sorb  so  much  of  the  moisture  that  the 
tree  needs,  that  it  is  not  best  to  plant 
such  crops  in  young  orchards.  Not 
knowing  the  kind  of  soil  W.  B.  has,  or 
the  needs  of  his  local  market,  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  a  list  of  varieties  to  plant 
for  Cortland  County.  The  following 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  raspberries 
should  do  well.  Apples,  Summer, 

Benoni,  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astra- 
chan.  Autumn — Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  Alexander,  Wealthy,  Grimes 

Golden.  Winter — Baldwin.  Esopus, 
Northern  Spy,  King  of  Tompkins  Co., 
Stayman,  R.  1.  Greening,  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty,  Lady  Sweet.  Sweet  cherries — 

Windsor  Red,  Yellow  Spanish.  Sour 
cherries — Early  Richmond,  Montmor¬ 
ency.  Japan  plums — Abundance,  Bur- 
hank.  European  plums — Bradshaw, 
German  Prune,  Lombard,  Bavay’s  Green 
Gage,  Imperial  Gage.  Red  raspber¬ 
ries,  Cuthbert,  Loudon.  Black  rasp¬ 
berries — Cumberland,  Black  Diamond, 
Gregg.  The  quince  can  be  root-grafted 
on  the  thorn  or  any  small  .piece  of  apple 
root.  See  article  on  root  grafting  in 
R.  N.-Y.  of  November  7,  1908,  which 
gives  instruction  about  grafting  the 
quince.  e.  s.  black. 

Immigrant  Farm  Help. 

Do  foreigners  just  landed  in  the  United 
States  make  good  farm  tenants?  If  so, 
what  nationality  is  the  best  farm  workers? 

chilo,  Ohio.  k.  s.  m. 

Some  of  them  do— it  depends  upon  the 
man,  his  habits  and  his  bringing  up  and 
what  brought  him  here.  All  foreigners 
who  come  here  are  not  fitted  for  farm 
tenants  any  more  than  all  Americans  are. 
Those  from  the  north  of  Europe  are  usual¬ 
ly  best,  Danes,  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
give  good  satisfaction  usually. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  f^Kice8 

JOHN  J.  poTT I! It,  n  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Fence 
Buyers 

I  Want  to  Send 
This  Free  Book 


you  buy  a  rod  of 
Take  my  word  for 
it.  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EKSFERE 

Atl-No.- 9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I've  had  tny  say  about  fence  In  this 
book  and  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Moat 
prolltable  fence  in  the  world  to  buy, 
as  I’ll  show  you. 

THERE'S  A  NEW  THING  ABOUT  IT 

It’s  now  sold  delivered  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  just  In  certain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  In  the  U.  S.  Plainly  priced  in  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 
I’m  going  to  send  out  <5.000  of  these  books  to 
farmers  tills  fall,  but  I'll  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  E.  Maumoo  St  Adrian,  Mich. 


WARD  FARM  FENCE 

40  carbon  spring  steel, 
extra  heavily  galvauiied. 
SO  days’  free  trial.  Fkkk: 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fence, 
and  Ornamental  Wire 
and  Wrought  Iron  Fence 
Catalogues.  Write  for 
Sped  it  I  4Mfer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co.t 
Box542  Decatur.  Ind. 


HARNESS  m  aI  l 

Yon  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
the  dealers'  profits.  All  our  harness  guaranteed. 
Money  back  If  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  *‘F’  and  pricelist.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  booklet. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  «  Lake  St.,  Onego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 

THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Is  designed  tr>  vupnly  xvAter  for  the  farm 
building.  This  outfit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  1  r»  ft.  elevation;  800 gals.  ,25 
ft. ;  400  gals.,  50  ft.  Complete  outfit  $37.50, 
or  del.  at  It.  It.  Stu.  $42.50. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  information. 

J.  H.  KDYVAKOS, 

59  Park  Place, 


Unlimited  Wealth  May  Be  Yours 

below  the  surface  of 
t  he  ground  in  deposits 
of  coal,  oil,  gas,  ores 
motals.  The  surest 
and  most  economical 
way  todeterminowhat 
tho  ground  contains 
is  by  means  of  the 

“American” 

Machine 

1  remove  a 
core  of  any  size,  aDy 
depth,  thru  any  kind  of  shale  or  rock 
formation  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
method.  Our  new  catalog  describes  every  method 
of  well  sinking  and  mineral  prospecting— FKKE. 

The  American  Well  Works,  onicc  a  Work.,  Aurora,  III. 


Firet  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Ohas.  B.  Corwin, ( Export)  12-25  Whitehall  St.,N.Y.| 


WithEvervRoll 

of 


Bond 

Fully  Protects  You 

OTS  of  manufacturers  are  keen  to  tell 
you  what  their  goods  are  made  of. 
They  give  you  a  beautiful  word  picture  of  a 
marvelous  and  mysterious  “gum*’  that  only  they  can 
produce.  Others  tell  you  of  the  real  “rubber’  that 
they  use — and  so  on. 

RegardingCongoRoofing.we  have  only  two  statements  to  make: 
First — We  believe  it  is  the  best  ready  roofing  made. 

Second — Because  we  believe  that,  we  give  a  genuine  Surety  Bond 
with  every  roll,  which  guarantees  three-ply  Congo  for  1  0  years. 

These  bonds  are  issued  by  the  National  Surety  Company,  and 
they  are  as  good  as  a  government  bond. 

No  other  roofing  manufacturer  dares  give  such  a  guarantee. 

You  take  no  chances  when  you  buy  Congo. 

There  is  no  “gum”  in  it  to  make  it  sticky;  there  is  no  rubber  in  it 
to  get  brittle.  It  is  made  of  the  best  roofing  materials  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  purchase  under  the  best  manufacturing  conditions.  Because 
it  is  made  right,  it  gives  such  satisfactory  service  that  we  are  not  afraid 
to  issue  a  Guarantee  Bond  to  back  up  every  statement  we  make. 

Ask  any  other  manufacturer  for  a  Real  Bond  and  see  him  squirm. 
booklet  and  samples  of  Congo  free  on  request. 

UNITED  ROOFING  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Successor  to  Buchanan- Foster  Co. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 


t 


CUTAWAY”  HARROW 


DOUBLE  ACTION 

WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD.  Is  made  especially  for  Orchard 
work.  It  will  increase  youi  crops  25  tool)  percent.  This  machine 
will  cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  wBl  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day.  It 
is  drawn  by  two  medium  horses,  it  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth 
one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be  set  to  move  tho  earth  but  little,  or  at 
so  great,  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line 

of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true.  j _ 

All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  1 
in  half  lap.  .g— 

The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  Ail  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses'  NeckSi  *et 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  120  sizes  an<!  style*  of  IMsk  Harrows. 

Every  inucliiue  fully  warranted. 

Send  for  EH  EE  booklet  with  full  pnrtleulsr.. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

839  Main.,  St.,  HI6GANUM,  CONN. 
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tACIION  XT  CNSIOHMf  AD  .CUTAWAY  HA0RO; 


BIG 

,  CROPS 


DOUBLE 
ACTION 

HARltOW 


The*  “BOSS”  POTATO 


E.  R. 


Has  nev¬ 
er  been 
beaten  in 
trials. 

We  can 
f  urn  ish 
t  estimo- 
nials,  on 
r  e  quest, 
from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 
Write  for  cat¬ 
alog;,  prices.  &c. 


This  .Ma¬ 
ch  i  n  e  is 
not  a  neiv 
tiling,  but 
has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all 
conditions,  and  pronounced 
— as  its  name  implies — the  IKlss  OF 
A I ,  I ,  lMKLFliS.  and  to-day  is  in  use 
by  the  best  potato  raisers  in  the  conn 
try.  It  weighs  about  f>00  (founds,  and 
is  easily  handled  by  TWO  llOI,‘sI>. 
It  is  so  adjusted  that  the  operator  eau 
dig  every  row  and  deliver  them  on  one 
side  of  the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  it 
will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  side  hill  as  well 
as  on  the  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the 
tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds,  it  is  made 
strong  durable,  will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground. 

ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


(CELL 


■  RON 

steel  and  rsibiN. 

Send  today  for  Free  liook  and  bottom 
Factory  l'rlecu  on  Metal  Roofing  and 
Biding.  Made  in  our  own  factory, 
better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

1„  „  so  vou  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
BjE  and  see-wliat-you-buy-before-paylng- 
S|  Flan  specify  you  pay  nothlngunless 
■  a  fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
|{  roofing  and  roofing  supplies  sold 
Sel  straight  to  vou  from  Factory  ut  real 
itory  Prices.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 
EE  Roofor*1  Guide— Write  for  this  Book  today. 

>  United  Factorlea  Co.,  Deot.  3 1  ■«,  Cleveland,  O, 


FERTILIZER  LIME  .MS 

WALTON  O  U  A  It  K I  ICS,  Harrisburg,  I  n. 


Make  If  Yourself 

If  you  have  timber,  S3\e  money 
and  make  money  sawing  fur 
others,  with  a  l’urtable 

American  Saw  Mill 

Simple,  reliable,  little  power 
needed,  no  experience  necessary, 
free.  A  Iso  describes  wood* 
ng  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACH'Y  CO. 

129  Hone  St.,  HackettUewn.N. J. 


Farmers 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 

are  equally  well  suited  to  threslierme 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Kill,  t'linni- 
p  I  mi  No.  2  complete  with  stacker,  tailing- 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  trend  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  tnesi 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power,  circular 
ami  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shellers.  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing  ! 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 

conveni¬ 
ent  time 


works , 


Rottstown,  Pa. 
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EXPENSIVE  HARD  CIDER. 

It  appears  from  an  article  in  the 
“New  Hampshire  Farmer”  that  the 
Granite  State  is  after  the  hard  ciderers 
with  a  club.  Two  men  were  recently  ar¬ 
rested  in  Merrimack  County  for  selling 
cider  at  retail.  According  to  the  news¬ 
paper  reports  when  the  first  one  was 
asked  to  plead  “the  respondent  aston¬ 
ished  everybody  by  stepping  up  hastily 
to  the  desk  and  remarking  with  a  good 
deal  of  celerity,  ‘Make  out  your  bill ; 
I  will  settle  right  away.  I  want  to  get 
home  at  12  o’clock.  I  have  several 
stacks  of  hay  I  want  to  get  in.’  ”  He 
was  told  how  to  plead  guilty,  and  was 
fined,  with  costs,  $24.70,  witW  10  days  in 
jail — suspended.  The  other  man  made 
them  prove  it,  as  most  Yankees  do. 
Witnesses  swore  that  they  bought  10 
cents  worth  of  cider.  The  defense  was 
that  the  stuff  sold  was  a  “Summer 
drink”  of  vinegar,  molasses  and  water, 
but  he  was  found  guilty  and  made  to 
pay  $22.40,  with  a  sentence  of  10  days. 
That  is  finite  expensive  cider.  New 
Hampshire  does  a  good  thing  to  try  to 
shut  up  the  hard  cider  holes  in  the 
country.  They  are  worse  than  beer  sa¬ 
loons,  and.  breed  no  end  of  misery  and 
sin. 


Trouble  With  Duchess  Pears. 

If.  W.  L.,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y . — I  have  a 
block  of  1,500  large,  vigorous  Duchess 
pear  trees  from  15  to  20  years  old.  They 
have  been  cultivated  nearly  every  year, 
sprayed  more  or  less.  I  have  cut  the 
tops  back  to  one  and  two  buds;  pruning 
was  done  in  the  Winter,  which  resulted 
In  a  great  wood  growth,  numerous  sprouts 
and  no  fruit,  except  one  tine  crop  in  1904. 
For  the  past  two  years  I  have  done  no 
Winter  pruning.  The  trees  blossom  well; 
then  its  soon  as  the  pears  are  formed  they 
drop  off.  The  orchard  was  thoroughly 
sprayed  this  Spring  with  Bordeaux  just 
when  the  buds  began  to  swell.  The  trees 
stand  on  a  limestone  soil,  good  natural 
drainage;  no  better  land  in  western  New 
York.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  Duchess 
pear  trees  in  about  the  same  condition. 
We  would  like  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
what  is  the  matter  and  if  anything  can 
be  done.  1  have  authentic  reports  that  in 
adjacent  counties  there  is  a  full  crop  of 
Duchess  pears,  while  Bartletts  are  a  fail¬ 
ure.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  pull  my  trees 
up  by  the  roots,  but  shall  be  compelled 
to  do  so  unless  1  can  find  out  what  to  do 
for  them. 

A  ns. — The  Duchcsse  d’Angouleme  is 
one  of  the  most  fickle  as  to  soil,  prun¬ 
ing  and  cultural  requirements,  and 
these  requirements  seem  to  vary  large¬ 
ly  in  different  localities.  During  the 
past  eight  years  I  have  had  a  good  many 
of  these  orchards  under  observation, 
and  several  growers  gave  up  in  des¬ 
pair  and  pulled  out  their  Duchess  or¬ 
chards,  but  in  other  localities  l  have  seen 
trees  with  no  care  except  fertilizing 
and  spraying  produce  large  crops  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit  year  after  year,  whereas 
the  same  man  had  an  orchard  of  1,000 
bearing  trees  about  15  to  18  years  old 
from  which  he  has  yet  been  unable  to 
get  a  profitable  crop,  and  yet  this  man 
ranks  among  the  most  thorough  and 
I'p-to-date  growers  of  western  (New 
York.  Attempts  have  .been  made  to 
graft  many  of  these  orchards  over  to 
more  profitable  varieties,  but  with  in¬ 
different  success,  although  an  orchard 
at  hurt,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  was 
grafted  to  Bartlett  several  years  ago, 
and  now  gives  promise  of  profit,  in 
the  other  cases  the  grafting  over  was 
unsuccessful. 

1  can  only  point  out  some  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  causes  of  crop  failure  in  this  or¬ 
chard.  Incomplete  or  inadequate  polleni- 
zation  of  blossoms.  This  variety  may 
be  partially  sterile  when  fertilized  by 
its  own  pollen.  Although  given  the 
right  weather  conditions  at  blossoming 
time,  its  pollen  may  be  quite  potent, 
(n  a  large  block  of  Duchess  blooming 
trees  of  other  varieties  scattered 
through  the  block  might  help.  The 
most  profitable  and  dependable  bearing 
orchards  of  Duchess  pears  observed  by 
me,  have  small  ones  in  close  proximity 
to  blocks  of  other  varieties,  or  if  larger 
blocks  have  had  other  varieties  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  block.  Pruning: 
one  grower  was  sure  that  he  ha  a  in¬ 
creased  the  production  of  his  orchard 
removing  all  the  sprouts  or  new 
growth  of  previous  season  in  late  Whi¬ 
te!,  except  one  or  two  leaders  upon 
each  of  the  several  main  branches, 
these  leaders  were  Summer-pruned 
oack  to  two  or  three  buds  in  early 


July.  This  variety  apparently  sets  best 
when  heavily  pruned.  This  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  repeatedly  when  Duchess  orchards 
were  being  grafted  over  to  other  varie¬ 
ties,  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
branches  being  removed  and  grafts  in¬ 
serted,  the  remaining  branches  showing 
blossoms  would  invariably  load  down 
with  an  immense  crop  of  fruit.  Spray¬ 
ing:  The  Duchess  pear  is  especially 

susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the  pear 
scab  fungus  immediately  after  blos¬ 
som  time,  upon  both  fruit  and  foliage, 
and  they  should  always  be  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux,  ‘before  blossom  time,  im¬ 
mediately  after  blossom  time  and  from 
two  to  three  weeks  later.  This  year 
I  have  noticed  two  orchards  of  this 
variety  in  which  a  good  set  of  fruit  was 
completely  destroyed-  by  this  trouble. 
This  pear,  well  grown,  is  one  of  ithe 
finest  grown  in  New  York  State,  and 
makes  an  excellent  box  fruit,  but  as 
often  grown  and  marketed  is  no  better 
than  Kicffer. 


Copperas  Weed  Killer;  Machine  Plowing. 

What  strength  solution  of  copperas 
would  bo  required  to  kill  aH  of  tlio  vege¬ 
table  growth,  such  as  weeds,  prairie  grass, 
wild  pea  vines,  etc.?  I  have  a  piece  of 
new  prairie  that  is  too  soft  for  heavy 
work  stock,  such  as  would  be  required  to 
turn  this  under,  and  wild  pea  vines  are 
so  thick  that  one  cannot  mow  them  very 
fast.  They  cling  together  so  that  they 
will  not  separate  into  a  swath.  While  I 
would  like  very  much  to  turn  them  under, 
there  is  plenty  of  humus  in  the  soil  with¬ 
out  them.  I  shall  also  be*  glad  if  any  of 
your  readers  who  have  had  experience  in 
plowing  with  a  cable  will  explain  the 
method  through  your  columns.  Would  one 
or  two  engines  be  needed?  How  are  they 
moved  up  to>  make  the  turn  at  the  ends? 

Westwego,  La.  n.  l.  r. 

It  is  not  likely  that  all  the  plants  you 
mention  will  be  killed  by  the  solution.  The 
North  Dakota  Station  advises  100  pounds 
sulphate  of  iron  dissolved  in  52  gallons  of 
water.  This  destroys  most  weeds  when 
they  are  young  and  tender.  You  are  in¬ 
deed  fortunate  if  you  have  soil  that  does 
not  need  humus.  The  question  about  plow¬ 
ing  cables  is  referred  to  readers. 


ROOFING 


Like  Laying 
a  Carpet. 
Anybody 
can  do  it. 


At  Wholesale 
Prices 


Freight 

Paid 


You’ve  got  the  price,  now 
get  the  SAMPLE  that  we 
postpay  to  you,  FREE. 


WE  WANT  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  low,  fac¬ 
tory  wholesale  prices  on  No.  1  guaranteed  Breeso 
Bros.  Roofing.  Look  at  these  prices,  which  In¬ 
clude  all  freights  paid.  Now,  If  wo  could  show  you  the 
high  duality  of  “Broese  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing”  you 
farmers— not  one  of  you — would  ever  buy  any  other  kind. 

Let  us  send  you  generous  froe  samples  of  this  1,  2  and 
8-ply  roofing  so  that  you  can  soo  the  hlgh-grmle,  long- 
fibre-wool  felt,  saturated  In  hottest  asphalt,  that  forms 
the  body  of  “Breese  liros.”  Roofing;  and  tell  you  all 
about  our  water-proof,  llre-reslstlng  process  that  en¬ 
ables  us  to  place  almost  an  unlimited  guarantee  on  our 
rooting. 

Order  direct  from  price-list  below,  or  give  name  and 
get  free  samples,  prices  and  fullest  facts  regarding  tho 
most  durable  rooling  ever  made. 

BREESE  BROS.  CO.,  Rooling  Depf.  11,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Prices  (Freight  paid  on  100  pounds  or  more  to  points 
east  of  west  lino  of  Minn.,  Iowa  anil  JIo.,  and  north  of  tho 
South  line  Of  Tenn.  We  pay  that  lar  If  you  live  beyond)- 

35-lb.  Roll — 108  Square  Feet — 1-ply . 91.35 

45-  “  "  **  “  ••  2-  .  1.85 

55-“  "  “  "  "  3-  “ .  2.25 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


5c  Per  Square,' 


lUl  UU  JIUl 

Roof-Fix 


—We  will  guarantee  to  pul 
any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 
rusty,  tin.  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perlect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  rooling  book 
1  tolls  all  about  it.  Writo  for  it  today, 

(fie  Anderson  Manufacturina  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  Obi*. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  I-'ire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Elat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Writo  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Use  the  Vegetable 
Scoop  Fork— Don’t 
Waste  Time  With 
Other  Tools 

Here  is  the  most  convenient  and  profit¬ 
able  fork  you  can  own. 

It  is  made  with  flat,  blunt  ends  so  that  it 
bandies  vegetables  and  fruits  without  bruising 
them.  It  handles  corn  without  the  points 
sticking  into  the  cob. 

When  it  picks  up  a  load  it  screens  out  all  dirt 
or  snow  -think  of  this  convenience  especially 
in  handling  corn  that  has  a  fall  of  snow  on 
top  of  it. 

The  scoop  shape  of  this  Fork  holds  a  largo 
load  and  carries  it  safely  and  easily.  You  can 
handle  a  large  load  with  less  labor  and  back¬ 
ache  in  the  Vegetable  Scoop  Fork  than  you 
can  a  small  load  in  a  sjiovel,  wooden  scoop, 
wire  scoop  or  any  other  fork  made.  The 
“hang"  is  responsible  for  this — the  “hang” 
that  balances  the  fork  just  right  for  its  load, 
that  makesitunnecessary  foryouto  stoop  over 
as  far  as  you  wou'd with  other  tools,  that  gives 
you  just  the  right  angle  for  shoveling  under 
the  load  and  the  right  leverage  in  lifting  it. 

Besides  its  profitable  use  for  handling  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  you  will  find  i  t  the  most  use¬ 
ful  fork  on  your  farm  for  dozens  of  purposes 
such  ashandling  lime  and  coal,  gathering  stone 
in  the  fields,  cleaning  up  the  barn  yard,  etc. ,  etc. 

The  True  Temper 
Vegetable  Scoop  Fork 

comes  in  eight  tine  size  for  scooping  into  bar¬ 
rels  or  sacks  and  in  ten  tine  size  for  general 
use;  also  in  twelve  tines  for  special  work. 

It  is  highest  quality  throughout — a  tool  that 
will  last  a  life  time — one  you  can  be  proud  of. 
It  bears  the  True  Temper  trade  mark — the 
sign  of  tested  and  approved  quality,  placed 
there  by  the  largest  makers  of  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  hand  tools  in  the  world. 

If  you  don’t  find  the  True  Temper  Vege¬ 
table  Scoop  Fork  at  any  of  your  dealers, 
write  us  direct. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co. 

Executive  Offices,  Dept.  V,  Cleveland,  O. 


Our  NEW 
And  Enlarged 

CEMENT  BOOK 

free  to  Every  Farmer 

Tills  new,  enlarged,  and  com¬ 
pletely  illustrated  book,  just  issued 
In  a  new  edition  by  The  Atlas  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Company,  tells  bow 
you  can  itse  concrete  to  the  best 
advantage  In  all  your  construction 
work ;  how  you  can  save  money, 
yet  have  better,  safer  and  more 
pe r mane  nt  bu  Ildl  ngs. 

“Concrete  Construction  About 
the  Home  and  On  the  Farm  ” 

is  now  used  as  an  instruction  book 
in  many  of  the  leading  Agricultural 
Colleges.  It  contains  hundreds  of 
pictures  (actual  photographs)  of 
buildings  that  farmers  and  others 
have  built  without  the  aid  ofskilled 
labor.  It  is  an  improvement  over 
all  previous  issues,  as  it  describes 
and  Illustrates  all  the  new  ways  of 
using  concrete. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—  Car  lots  or  less. 

ROUT.  (ill. LIES, 

Medina,  N.  Y. 


YOU  NEED  GOOD  BALE  TIES 

to  make  nice  baled  liay.  Prompt  shipment  of  best 
quality  at  very  low  prices  guaranteed.  Hay  Hooks, 
Wire  Ropes,  Scales,  Pliers,  and  Hay  Press  Extras 
on  hand  ready  to  ship  at  once.  Write  for  prices. 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  VVEEDSPORT,  N.  V. 


)  SEND  YOUR 

ADDRESS  TO  US 


on  a  postcard  and  get  our  “Free  Trial 
Proposition.”  Don’t  buy  until  you  see 
our  definite  guarantee  for  greater 
capacity  than  any  other  horse  power 
liay  press.  You  run  no  risk.  Write  for  new 
catalog  F  .  Please  mention  this  paper, 

J.  A.  SPENCER, 

SPENCER 
HAY  PRESS 


HENDRICKS  HAY  PRESSES 


You  have  seen  them  advertised  for 
years.  It’s  the  same  reliable,  reason¬ 
able-priced  press  that 
it  always  has  been. 
We  have  a  new  free 
catalogue  and  your 
name  on  a  postal 
mailed  to  us  will 
bring  it  to  you. 
Hendrieln  Hay  Pros,  Co. 
Cornell  St.,  Kingston, N  ;V. 


The  Dain  Power  Hay  Press 

MAKES  NEAT 


SMOOTH  SQUARE- ENDED  BALES 

Our  rocker  tucker  (nothing  like  iton  anyother  Press) 
folds  every  feed  so  that  Dain  made  bales  pack  close 
in  cars.  The  Pull  Power  feature  saves  Time,  Work, 
Money,  increases  capacity.  The  Dain  Press  is  simp¬ 
lest,  Strongest  Hay  Press  made.  No  complicated 
toggle  joints  to  wear  and  make  trouble.  No  bungle- 
some  Pitman  for  team  to  step  over.  No  waste  power 
and  rebound  like  a  pile  driver.  We  want  you  to 
know  why  it  turns  out  most  perfect  bales,  is  lightest 
running,  fastest  baling  Press  made.  Our  Eree  Rook 
proves  its  superiority— send  for  it  today 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

802  Vino  Streot  •$>  Ottumwa,  Iowa 


ATLAS 

Portland  Cement 

Makes  tlie  Best  Concrete 

As  It  never  varies  in  color,  fine¬ 
ness,  hardness,  or  strength,  and  Is 
made  from  the  genuine  raw 
materials. 

The  U.  S.  Government  ordered 
4,500,000  barrels  of  ATLAS  for 
.the  Panama  Canal.  You  get  the 
same  cement  the  Government 
gets,  as  there  is  only  one  quality 
of  ATLAS  manufactured — the Jbest 
that  can  he  [made  and  tlic  same  for 
everybody. 

Send  for  the  book  now,  and  get 
the  benefit  of  many  new  Ideas  for 
tills  year’s  building  work. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If 
he  cannot  supply  you  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co, 

Dep’t  22  30  Broad  St.,  New  York 


Daily  output  over  40,000  barrels— 
the  largest  lu  the  world. 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 


"Little  Giant"  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  xa  ill  clean  all  kinds  of  grain — 
mm2  wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  tlax,  barley,  katlir  corn  and  grass  seeds,  Attachments  for 
threshing  cow  peas  aud  for  "pulling  ”  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sues — for  3,  0  and  8 
U.  P.  Gasoline  Kngine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers, 
l*’eod  aud  Ensilage  ('utters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Semi  for  KKKR  catalogue. 

llEERNEK  SONS*  £2Hrou<lSt.,  LuiittduUs  i’a. 
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RHUBARB  CULTURE  FOR  WOMEN. 

/,’.  It.  G..  Westboro,  Manx. — In  the  May 
number  of  The  Ladles'  Home  Journal  there 
is  an  article  on  a  variety  of  rhubarb  intro¬ 
duced  by  Luther  Burbank  and  the  profits 
there  are  in  growing  it.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  it?  The  variety  is  named 
Crimson  Winter  rhubarb,  very  productive 
and  six  weeks  earlier  than  old  kind. 

Ans. — The  article  by  Grace  Adele 
Pierce  endorses  rhubarb  growing  for 
women  and  tells  of  women  who  get 
$400  or  more  from  an  acre.  Speaking 
of  Burbank’s  variety,  the  following 

statements  are  made : 

In  order  to  insure  an  early  marketable 
crop  our  most  reliable  raisers  recommend 
the  Crimson  Winter  variety  set  forth  in 
this  article.  This  improved  rhubarb  was 
given  to  the  world  a  few  years  ago  by 
Luther  Burbank,  and  the  great  promoter 
himself  says  of  it:  “The  great  value  of 
rhubarb  as  a  vegetable  has  always  been 
its  earliness,  and  a  vast  amount  of  time 
and  labor  have  been  spent;  in  efforts  to 
originate  a  variety  which  would  produce 
stalks  even  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  the 
old  pie-plant.  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  will 
produce  stalks  many  weeks  earlier  than  any 
other.”  There  are  many  points  in  favor  of 
Ibis  variety,  whether  it  lie  used  for  home 
consumption  or  for  shipping  purposes. 

Rhubarb  can  be  grown  at  a  profit 
and  1  know  of  no  other  crop  which 
can  be  grown  and  marketed  more  eas¬ 
ily.  Yes,  certainly  a  woman  could 
grow  and  handle  this  crop  and  handle 
it  well,  provided,  however,  that  she 
were  situated  near  a  market ;  but  the 
misleading  part  of  the  article  comes 
in  saying  that  with  this  new  variety, 
Burbank's  Crimson  Winter,  rhubarb 
can  be  produced  fully  six  weeks  earlier 
than  with  other  varieties.  Stop  and 
think  what  this  means.  Here  in  our 
climate  rhubarb  can  be  pulled  (short) 
some  years  the  first  week  in  May,  very 
rarely  in  April,  unless  some  artihcial 
means  is  used  to  force  it.  Now,  when 
you  advance  this  natural  season  by  six 
'weeks  you  have  come  to  a  period  of 
frost  and  snow  in  most  parts  of  New 
England  at  least,  and  all  vegetation  is 
dormant.  It  certainly  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  get  a  variety  of 
rhubarb  which  would  be  even  two  or 
three  days  earlier  than  present  varie¬ 
ties,  for  often  the  market  will  vary 
enough  in  two  days  to  give  the  man 
who  has  his  rhubarb  on  warm  sandy 
soil  at  least  two  cents  a  pound  over 
his  neighbor,  who  may  have  his  plants 
on  a  later  soil;  so  the  story  of  getting 
it  early  reads  very  nicely  and  certainly 
would  be  of  great  advantage.  Bur¬ 
bank’s  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  has 
been  tested  by  an  number  of  the  growers 
in  this  vicinity,  and  where  grown  be¬ 
side  Victoria,  or  Linnaeus  has  not 
■shown  any  earlier  tendencies.  The 
stalk  of  the  Burbank  variety  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  smaller  than  the  Victoria, 
and  this  alone  would  condemn  it  as  a 
market  variety.  This  same  conclusion 
has  been  reported  to  me  by  the  grow¬ 
ers  from  California  and  Arizona.  Mr. 
Burbank  reports  that  the  flavor  of  his 
variety  is  much  superior  to  other  varie¬ 
ties,  but  so  much  depends  on  the  rapid 
growing  of  rhubarb  whether  it  is  tough 
or  not,  that  this  point  of  flavor  re¬ 
solves  itself  simply  to  a  matter  of 
quick  and  steady  growth. 

About  Boston  rhubarb  is  grown  very 
extensively  both  out  of  doors  and  under 
glass.  As  a  forcing  crop  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  fairly  profitable,  for  it  can  be 
grown  in  glass-roofed  sheds  built  along 
the  back  of  the  cucumber  hpuses,  or 
even  in  a  light  cellar,  for  when  it  is 
growing  under  these  conditions  the 
stalks  are  drawn  up  quickly  and  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  leaf.  Then  again 
the  -half  light  produces  a  redder  stalk 
than  when  grown  in  the  sun.  For  this 
forcing  the  plants,  generally  with  two 
good  buds,  are  set  in  the  field  4x4  feet 
apart,  and  grown  for  two  seasons,  so 
that  they  will  be  strong  enough  to 
throw  good  stalks  when  brought  into 
the  forcing  sheds.  The  plants  in  the 
field  are  cultivated  both  ways,  so  that 
there  is  little  hand  work  in  caring  for 
them.  Just  before  frost  the  crowns  are 
lifted,  stacked  under  an  open  shed, 
covered  with  coarse  hay  and  allowed  to 
freeze  until  wanted  for  the  house. 
Often  for  the  first  crop  and  if  the 
house  is  not  in  use  the  crowns  are 
planted  directly  in  the  beds,  using 
plenty  of  coarse  strawy  manure,  and 
allowed  to  freeze  there  until  ready  to 
force.  When  the  heat  is  applied  care 
is  taken  not  to  heat  the  house  too 
quickly,  for  should  the  crowns  start 
before  the  roots  are  thoroughly 
thawed  out  many  small  poor  stalks  will 
be  the  result.  So  the  heat  is  applied 
very  gradually,  at  the  same  time  water¬ 


ing  heavily.  Growth  is  very  rapid,  so 
that  in  about  three  weeks  the  first 
stalks  are  ready  to  pull,  and  from  this 
time  the  beds  are  gone  over  every  three 
or  four  days,  the  large  stalks  pulled,  so 
that  in  about  two  weeks  the  whole  crop 
is  taken,  and  the  roots  are  thrown  out 
to  make  room  for  a  new  batch  from 
the  frozen  pile.  After  pulling,  the 
stalks  are  taken  to  the  packing  shed, 
where  they  are  washed  and  tied  in  bun¬ 
dles  of  10  pounds  each,  and  these  bun¬ 
dles  in  turn  packed  in  barrel  boxes 
holding  about  SO  pounds.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  heavy  work  connected  with 
this  method  of  rhubarb  growing,  and  I 
should  advise  no  woman  to  attempt  it 
on  a  large  scale.  Prices  on  forced  rhu¬ 
barb,  which  by  the  way  is  not  “sour, 
tough  and  perishable,”  as  Mr.  Burbank 
says,  but  of  better  color,  more  tender, 
and  with  less  acidity  than  field  grown, 
range  from  $0  to  $15  per  hundred 
pounds  in  the  Winter  months,  but 
often  these  figures  are  reduced  by  the 
southern  crop  conflicting  with  ours. 

For  field  culture,  any  good  light  soil 
will  do;  much  the  same  methods  are 
practiced  as  are  used  for  growing  the 
plants  for  the  forcing  houses,  but  as 
the  plants  are  to  remain  longer  in  one 
place  they  are  set  3x5  or  3x6  feet,  and 
set  so  that  the  cultivator  can  be  run 
both  ways.  Some  stalks  can  be  pulled 
the  first  year  after  planting,  but  it  is 
better  to  let  the  plants  stay  at  least  two 
growing  seasons  before  any  of  the 
stalks  are  pulled.  A  plantation  of  this 
sort  will  last  from  eight  to  10  years, 
provided  that  good  cultivation  and 
plenty  of  manure  is  given.  After  the 
stalks  begin  to  run  small  it  is  better  to 
take  up  the  crowns  and  divide  them 
up  so  that  new  growth  will  be  encour¬ 
aged.  Rhubarb  grown  in  the  field  is 
considered  a  profitable  crop  at  one  cent 
per  pound,  for  as  many  as  10  tons  can 
be  grown  to  the  acre,  and  if  some  in¬ 
expensive  means  can  be  employed  to 
get  it  to  the  market  the  profits  will  be 
good.  It  is  a  crop  that  cannot  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  express  companies,  so  in 
locating  a  plantation  of  this  sort  it  is 
simply  necessary  that  it  be  located  with- 
ing  horse  hauling  distance  of  a  good 
market..  Of  course  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  wholesale  and  a  retail  market 
will  be  a  great  deal,  and  if  a  small  patch 
can  be  disposed  of  at  the  retail  price, 
profits  will  be  very  good,  and  here  is 
where  a  woman  would  come  in.  Don't 
try  any  of  the  so-called  improved  var¬ 
ieties  as  yet,  for  the  largest  growers 
have  found  nothing  better  than  the  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  the  roots  of  this  variety  can 
be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  Study 
your  local  conditions  and  find  out  first 
how  much  your  market  can  use,  and 
don’t  plant  beyond  the  means  of  your 
market.  w.  w. 

Concord,  Mass. 


We  absolutely  Guarantee 

Reliance  Air  Cooled  Engines  not  to 
fail  to  do  the  best  of  work  because  of 
heat.  Find  out  if  we  are  responsible. 
You  can  afford  to  buy  no  other  engine. 
Engines  for  every  purpose. 


We  have  the  following  Rebuilt, 
slightly  used  engines  replaced  by 


RELIANCE 


Made  by  Kodak  Workmen 


The  New  No.  3£ 

BROWNIE 

A.  new  Camera  from  the 
Kodak  factory.  The  pictures 
are  post  card  size  (3%  x  5%). 

Built  on  the  Kodak  plan.  Uses  Kodak,  daylight  loading, 
cartridge  films.  Has  automatic  focusing  lock,  F.  P.  K.  automatic 
shutter,  with  pneumatic  release,  two  tripod  sockets,  and  reversible 
finder.  Carefully  made  and  well  finished. 

Price,  with  Single  Meniscus  Achromatic  Lens,  SI 0.00 
Do.,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens,  ....  12.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

"  The  Took  of  the  Brownies 

free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail.  387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Announcement  to 

Fruit  Growers 


There  are  now  working  180  of  these 

1909  Model  “FRIEND”  POWER 
SPRAYERS  and  350  “FRIEND” 

Power  Outfits  of  previous  models.  Does 
this  mean  anything  to  you?  Further,  it 
is  not  the  unprogressive  F.  G.  that 
pays  “  FRIEND  ”  prices  and  meets 
“FRIEND”  cash  requirements. 

When  you  see  a  “FRIEND”  you 
know  it’s  paid  for.  Good  feeling,  isn’t 
it?  To  investigate,  you  usually  find 
that  it  has  paid  for  itself. 

If  these  things  appeal  to  you,  better 
get  in  touch  with  HEADQUARTERS 
before  the  new  and  improved  line  for 

1910  is  spoken  for.  It  will  embrace  two 
entirely  new  models  in  Power  Outfits, 
also  the  REGULAR  Outfit  improved, 
besides  the  celebrated  “FRIEND” 

Hand  Pumps,  Nozzles,  Shut-offs,  etc. 

W  hen  writing  us  state  requirements,  class  of  work  and  extent  of  operations,  then 
the  Outfit  that  will  best  meet  them  will  be  explained  to  you.  We  can  always  sell  twice 
as  many  Outfits  as  we  can  possibly  make,  so  do  not  expect  us  to  tease  very  much. — IT’S 
UP  TO  YOU. 


“FHIEKTD”  MFG. 


CO.,  G-asport,  3NT.  Y. 


5  YEARS’  use  has  proven  that  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  all  FUNGOUS  diseases,  controllable  during  the  dormant  season,  are  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  use  of 


“SCALECIDE” 


There  is  but  one— “PRATT’S”  Trade  Mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  GOc.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00:  5  gal.  cans,  $3.25: 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is"  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Sena  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  SO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  High  Calcium  Lime  in  Powder  Form 


Ready  to  apply  to  the  land — no  time  and  labor  lost  in  preparing  after  you 
receive  it. 

If  you  want  LiIME  in  any  form  be  sure  to  get  prices  and  analyses  of 
the  R-R  brands. 


Gasoline  Engines 

One  12  and  one  4  1-2  Horse  Olds 
Two  6  Horse  International 
Two  3  and  Two  6  Horse  Webers 
Two  5  Horse  Alamos 
One  8  Horse  Peerless 

and  others. 


PRICES  and  TERMS  are  sure  to  please  YOU. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants.  Ask  for  Catalog'  N. 

Strongly  Warranted  A  ir  Cooled  Engines  (over  3000 
sold )  1  to  10  Horse.  Water  Cooled  vp  to  COO  Horse. 

Any  Engine  AI  minted  on 
Steel  Wheels  if  Desired. 

Brackett,  Shaw  6  Lunt  Company 

Somersworth,  N.  H. 

95  Haverhill  Street  -  Boston,  Mass. 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

BOSTON,  24  Milk  Street  ROCKLAND,  ME.  NEW  YORK,  Flatiron  Building 


HUBBARD’S 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “HAY  MAKER”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


1909. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


1'arm  and  Home. — On  the  night  of 
Saturday,  August  21,  we  looked  over 
our  strawberry  beds  with  some  satis¬ 
faction.  Having  been  on  our  knees  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  we  felt 
justified  in  looking  for  good  works.  I 
have  been  talking  about  our  drought. 
Well,  there  is  nothing  to  it  now.  For 
several  days  the  clouds  rolled  harmless¬ 
ly  around  us  but  on  Monday  morning 
we  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  view  which 
greeted  Noah  when  he  looked  out  upon 
the  deluge.  How  it  did  rain,  and  how 


the  thirsty  soil  did  swallow  it.  This 
rain  kept  steadily  up  for  two  days.  The 
papers  reported  that  five  inches  of  rain 
fell  in  24  hours,  and  we  can  well  be¬ 
lieve  it.  As  1  wrote  last  week,  we  had 
put  in  the  Crimson  clover,  and  before 
the  rain  stopped  the  cornfields  were 
green  with  it.  There  was  one  case 
where  we  gained  by  going  right  ahead 
with  our  plans  regardless  of  the  out¬ 
look.  Hope  Farm  is  expected  to  stand 
on  a  stool  with  three  legs,  strawberries, 
peaches  and  apples,  and  the  berries  got 
first  attention  after  this  rain.  Many  of 
the  plants  which  we  set  out  two  weeks 
before  had  died.  While  the  soil  was 
still  moist  our  folks  went  right  in  and 
dug  up  good  layer  plants.  These  were 
lifted  with  a  ball  of  dirt  at  the  roots 
and  transplanted  where  we  want  the 
new  beds.  Most  of  these  were  put  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  early  potatoes.  Then 
we  got  in  with  sharp  hoes  and  cut  off  the 
runners  on  our  big  single  plants.  This 
is  a  good-sized  job  for  anyone,  and  it  is 
where  most  growers  fall  down  in  trying 
this  hill  system.  It  gets  too  tiresome 
after  about  three  cuttings.  Then  we 
ran  the  _  cultivator  through  the  rows. 
By  this  time  the  old  “Kevitt”  patch  was 
quite  weedy.  You  will  remember  that 
as  soon  as  this  patch  was  picked  we 
mowed  off  the  vines  and  left  the  mulch 
on  the  ground.  This  mulch  checked 
the  weeds  for  a  time,  but  after  that  rain 
nothing  could  stop  them.  I  was  not 
ready  to  rip  that  mulch  up,  so  we  got 
in  and  pulled  those  weeds  with  our 
lingers.  The  ground  was  wet  and  the 
weeds  pulled  easily.  I  have  learned  to 
have  peach  trees  growing  somewhere 
near  every  garden  or  berry  field.  We 
pulled  the  weeds  into  baskets  and  piled 
them  around  peach  trees  now  making 
their  second  year’s  growth.  As  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  virtue  of  this  weed  mulch¬ 
ing  I  measured  the  growth  on  one  of 
such  peach  trees  on  August  21. 
There  were  plenty  of  shoots  of  this 
year’s  wood  48  inches  long.  These 
trees  are  planted  12  x  16  feet  between 
blackberry  vines,  and  bushels  of  weeds 
have  been  piled  around  them.  Little 
trees  planted  this  year  and  treated  in 
the  same  way  had  shoots  26  inches  long 
on  the  same  date.  These  “Kevitt”  plants 
responded  to  the  rain,  and  we  found 
many  of  them  a  foot  high — which  rep¬ 
resents  the  new  growth  after  fruiting. 
T  hen  night  came  we  had  the  field  clean, 
but  our  fingers  seemed  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  shorter  than  when  we  start¬ 
ed.  I  now  feel  convinced  that  Kevitt 
sets  the  plants  too  close  together.  I 
shall  hereafter  plant  two  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  use  the  horse  more.  I  know 
mat  Marshall,  under  this  culture,  will 
make  tremendous  hills;  the  work  will 


cost  15  per  cent  less  and  we  shall  get 
nearly'  as  many  berries.  In  spite  of  the 
drought  our  plants,  look  better  than  last 
'.ar-  •  •  You  will  remember  that  we 
tried  an  experiment  of  changing  mat¬ 
ted  rows  ,  to  the  hill  system.  Shortly 
.’liter  fruiting  the  tops  were  cut  off 
and  then  with  one  horse  and  a  sharp 
'tile  plow  we  plowed  away  from  the 
row  on  both  sides — leaving  a  narrow 
fringe  of  plants  down  the  center.  In 
these  furrows  we  scattered  the  year’s 
accumulation  of  chicken  manure.  Then 
the.  cultivators  were  run  up  and  down 
until  these  furrows  were  filled  and  the 
middles  worked  down.  It  was  then  an 
tn\v  job  with  a  hoe  to  chop  out  the 
surplus plants  and  leave  a  row  of  single 
alls.  I  hese  will  be  hoed  and  the  run¬ 
ners  cut  the  'same  as  our  other  plants. 

•  •  •  1  he  soaking  rain  came  just  in 

mne  for  the  later  peaches  and  apples, 
i  thought  the  Elbertas  would  be  un¬ 
dersized,  but  since  the  soak  they  have 
taken  on  bulk  and  promise  to  be  as  large 
as  ever.  As .  usual  Carman  did  well, 
giung  good-sized  fruit  of  magnificent 
color  The  people  in  our  section  are 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  a  vellow  peach, 
klberta  being  the  standard.  They  bc- 
T'i  lo  see  now  that  Carman  is  higher 
m  quality,  and  some  of  them  use  it  for 
canning.  “It  comes  out  of  the  jars  like 
;Tea™’  they  say.  Another  good  thing 
about  Carman  is  that  it  bears  early. 
Me  have  trees  of  the  third  season’s 


growth  with  nearly  a  basket  of  good 
peaches,  while  one  tree  with  the  second 
year’s  growth  matured  nearly  a  dozen. 
This  of  course  means  strong  buds  on 
the  first  year’s  growth.  Last  week  Mr. 
Stubenrauch  told  us  how  the  Carman 
peach  originated.  There  was  no  “wiz¬ 
ard  work”  about  it,  yet  I  am  quite  safe 
in  saying  that  Mr.  Burbank  has  not  yet 
given  the  world  a  fruit  of  greater  econ¬ 
omic  value  than  the  Carman  peach.  .  .  . 
The  rain  helped  our  late  apples.  They' 
might  have  been  undersized  as  the  trees 
are  well  loaded,  but  now  they  are  gain¬ 
ing  in  size  as  only  a  thirsty  apple  on 
wet  soil  can  do.  We  are  to  have  a 
good  crop  of  Baldwin  and  Greening, 
and  the  quality  is  finer  than  ever  before. 
The  proportion  of  wormy  apples  is  so 
small  that  it  will  cut  little  figure  in  re¬ 
sults.  The  first  McIntosh  Red  on  the 
young  trees  are  beauties.  They  are 
good  enough  to  send  to  that  Boston 
fruit  show.  I  told  Mother  to  name  a 
few  of  her  best  friends  to  whom  we 
could  send  some  of  these  apples  as  a 
thank-offering  for  the  way  our  trees 
have  settled  down  to  business.  She  has 
so  many  best  friends  she  cannot  weli 
decide,  so  we  may  as  well  bake  and 
eat  them  at  home.  As  usual  the  Fall 
Pippin  apple  is  at  the  front  with  a  fine 
crop.  Of  all  the  apples  I  know  Fall 
Pippin  is  the  leader.  If  I  could  only 
give  it  a  red  skin  and  a  later  season  I 
would  plant  no  other  variety.  .  . 

T  his  leads  me  to  say  that  this  variety 
business  is  often  exasperating.  I  have 
250  Chair’s  Choice  peach  trees  which  I 
planted  on  ’’expert”  advice.  The  peach 
is  all  right,  but  the  tree  is  a  late  and 
shy  bearer  and  does  not  pay  me.  If  in 
place  of  them  I  had  150  Elbertas  and 
100  Carman  I  would  be  far  better  off. 
Then  I  have  250  Sutton  Beauty  apple 
trees.  Again  I  followed  “expert”  ad¬ 
vice  to  my  sorrow.  If  I  had  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin,  McIntosh  and  Wealthy  in  place  of 
these  Suttons  Hope  Farm  would  be  the 
gainer.  I  have  other  varieties,  “stan¬ 
dard”  no  doubt,  which  do  not  pay 'me. 
When  people  come  asking  for  advice 
about  varieties  I  feel  like  thinking  rath¬ 
er  than  talking.  I  find  in  my  own  or¬ 
chard  that  it  is  very  easy  to  go  wrong 
when  guided  by  the  best  of  expert  ad¬ 
vice.  The  orchards  near  at  home  are 
the  best  places  to  learn  the  truth  about 
varieties.  .  .  .  Our  friend  the  soak¬ 

ing  rain  gave  great  courage  to  the  late 
cabbage  and  fodder  corn.  The  latter 
was  planted  very  late  on  an  old  sod — 
not  in  the  hope  of  getting  much  corn, 
but  so  that  we  might  work  up  and  kill 
out  the  sod  and  plant  it  next  year  to 
strawberries.  It  looks  now  as  if  we 
can  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  get 
a  fair  lot  of  corn  fodder.  The  rain 
has  also  soaked  the  ground  so  that  Fall 
plowing  can  be  done — ready  for  the 
rye.  .  .  A  visitor  at  the  farm  the 

other  day  pointed  out  what  at  first  was 
a  puzzle.  There  is  a  block  of  about  100 
peach  trees  planted  this  year  among 
strawberries.  They  have  not  been  fer¬ 
tilized,  but  weeds  and  trash  taken  from 
the  berries  have  been  thrown  around 
the  trees.  One  man  pointed  out  that 
several  rows  were  better  than  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Why?  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  trees  had  received  similar  treat¬ 
ment,  but  I  finally  observed  that  two 
hens  with  chickens  had  visited  the  field 
daily  and  worked  around  these  mulched 
trees.  The  amount  of  work  they  did  in 
tearing  that  mulch  of  weeds  away  was 
astonishing.  The  hens  knew  that  in¬ 
sects  accumulated  under  this  mulch. 
They  came  and  scratched  it  from  the 
trees  and  partly  scratched  it  back  again, 
and  we  kept  it  up  by  piling  more  weeds. 
I  do  not  know  why  they  did  not  work 
in  the  same  way  in  the  rest  of  the  field, 
d  he  fact  is  that  the  first  trees  were 
better  and  the  mulehers  and  cultivators 
may  'settle  the  point.  h.  w.  c. 


Inside  Facts 

About  All  Kinds  of  Roofing 


Before  deciding  on  any  roofing,  for  arty 
purpose,  send  for  our  free  book  which  will 
give  you  the  inside  facts  about  LI  roofings — 
shingle,  tin,  tar,  iron  —  and  prepared,  or 
“ready”  roofings. 

This  book  is  fair,  frank,  comprehensive. 
It  tells  all  about  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  roof¬ 
ing.  It  tells  the  advantages  and  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  each,  as  we  have  learned  them 
in  twenty  years  of  actual  test.  It  is  a  ver¬ 
itable  gold  mine  of  roofing  information. 

The  reason  we  send  it  free  is  because  it 
tells,  too,  about  Rubcroid  roofing. 

The  First  “Ready  Roofing” 

Since  Ruberoid  roofing  was  invented, 
nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  there  have  sprung 
up  more  than  300  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Many  of 
these  substitutes  have 
names  which  sound 
like  Ruberoid.  Before 
they  are  laid  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather, 
they  look  like  Ruber¬ 
oid.  Butdon’tletthese 
facts  deceive  you. 


A  roof  of  Ruberoid  is  flexible  enough  to 
stand  the  contraction  of  the  cold  and  the 
expansion  of  the  sun’s  hot  rays. 

It  is  so  nearly  fireproof  that  you  can  throw 
burning  coals  on  a  Ruberoid  roof  without 
danger  of  the  roof  taking  fire. 

It  is  rain  proof,  snow  proof,  weather 
proof.  It  resists  acids,  gases  and  fumes. 

These  wonderful  properties  of  Ruberoid 
are  due  to  the  Ruberoid  gum  which  we  use 
— our  exclusive  product. 

Ruberoid  roofing  also  comes  in  attractive 
colors — Red,  Green,  Browti,  suitable  for  the 
finest  homes.  These  color  roofings  are 
made  under  our  exclusively  owned  United 
States  and  foreign  patents.  The  colors 
of  Ruberoid  do  not 
wear  off  or  fade,  for 
they  are  a  part  of  the 
roofing. 

If  you  are  going  to 
roof,  though,  learn 
about  all  roofs.  To 
get  this  book,  address 
Department  311,  The 
Standard  Paint  Com¬ 
pany,  100  William 
Street,  New  York. 


RUBEROID 

(BEGISTERED  XX  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE) 

Be  sure  to  look  for  this  registered  trademark  which 
is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  side  of  all 
genuine  Ruberoid.  This  is  your  protection  against 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Ruberoid.  Ruberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  one 
dealer  In  a  town.  We  will  tell  you  the  name  of  your 
Ruberoid  dealer  when  you  send  for  our  free  book. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Hamburg 


MINERAL  SURFACE  - NEEDS  NO  PAINTING 

AM ATITE  roofs  need  no  painting.  The  owner  need  never  look  a? 
them;  they  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are  “no-trouble" 
roofs.  They  present  to  the  weather  a  real  mineral  surface  against 
which  storm  and  wind  and  snow  are  absolutely  powerless.  This  surface 
does  not  require  constant  painting  like  the  smooth  surfaced  or  so-called 
^“rubber"  roofings.  The  mineral  surface  is  far  better  than  paint. 

Of  course  before  Amatite  came,  the  “smooth  surfaced"  roofings  were 
L the  best  kind  to  buy.  Now  that  Amatite  has  been  invented  and  thoroughly 
A tested  by  years  of  use,  painting  a  roof  is  wasteful  and  unnecessary. 
\The  cost  of  painting  a  “rubber”  roofing  from  year  to  year  will  soon 
cost  more  than  the  roof  itself.  •  That  is  why  everybody  who  knows 
about  roofing  is  buying  Amatite  nowadays.  It  needs  no  painting. 

Amatite  is  easy  to  lay.  Anyone  can  do  the  work.  Large  headed 
flails  and  liquid  cement  come  free  with  every  roll. 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  sample  of  Amatite 
with  our  compliments  upon  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburg 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Kansas  City 


Boston 
St.  Louis 
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The  Best  Roofing  Manufactured 

Requires  no  painting.  Economical  and  easy  to  put  on;  no  previous  experience  necessary.  Absolutely  guaranteed:  brand 
new,  clean  stock.  Bright  as  a  dollar.  Sheets  are  full  size.  Comes  in  Corrugated,  “V”  Crimped,  Standing  Seam  or  Plain  Flat 
Sheets.  Heavily  galvanized  on  both  sides  with  the  most  approved  galvanizing  material;  preparationwill  adhere  forever.^Galvanized1’ 
means  that  the  iron  has  been  coated  with  liquid  Zinc,  which  makes  it  absolutely  rust  and  weather  proof;  not  affected  by  heat  or 
cold.  Makes  buildings  warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler  in  Summer.  Drains  perfectly  and  does  not  soak.  Does  not  taint  rain 
water.  Fire  and  lightning-proof.  Makes  your  insurance  cheaper.  Sold  direct  from  our  own  roofing  factory — the  largest  in  the 
world.  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  sells  more  roofing  material  than  any  other  concern.  We  sell  thousands  of  squares  of 
Galvanized  Rust-Proof  Iron1'  every  week.  Used  in  all  climates.  For  every  kind  of  building. 

PAINTED  STEEL  ROOFING  AT  $1,25  PER  HUNDRED  SQUARE  FEET! 

4  ^]S0Jn  stoc^«  a  Hne  of  painted  Steel  and  Iron  Roofing,  Siding  and  Ceiling,  all  styles  at  prices  from  $1.25  sq,  foot  up. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  below.  We  will  send  you  samples  free  of  charge  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  roofing  information* 

Roofing  Supplies  of 
Every  Kind ! 

Send  for  our  500  page  Catalog  No.  57. 


It  is  full  of  information  for  the  shrewd,  careful  and 
economical  buyer.  Lists  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  rare  bargains.  Price  offers  which  command  orders. 
Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise,  bought  at 
Sheriffs’,  Receivers’  and  other  forced  sales,  are  plain¬ 
ly  described  in  this  book.  SEND  FOR  IT. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 
35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


FREE  SAMPLE  COUPON  NO.  57 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago.: 

Kind  of  Building  ......  ....  ...  .  . . . . ......  .... , . . . .... ......  .... 

Size  of  Roof . . . . 

If  you  want  Siding  or  Ceiling  give  diagram  and  full  dimensions.... 


When  do  you  expect  to  order. 
Name . . 

P ,  O ........ ...... ......... 


........  .... 


« R,  F,  D . 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

Herbert  W.  Colljngwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editors. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.", 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  met  a  man  the  other  day  who  started  in  to 
deny  that  the  handlers  get  GO  cents  or  more  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  When  confronted  with  prices 
and  figures  he  admitted  that  35  cents  seemed  to  be 
a  fair  average  of  what  farmers  get.  Then  he  came 
forward  with  this  statement:  “This  would  be 
enough  for  them  if  they  would  live  as  their  grand¬ 
fathers  did .  ”  We  sometimes  wish  they  would  imi¬ 
tate  grandfather  for  a  few  years.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  knew  his  rights,  and  it  was  a  cold  day  for  poli¬ 
ticians  and  public  robbers  when"  he  got  after  them. 
Let  the  farmers  act  as  grandfather  did  about  10 
years  and  American  history  would  be  made  over — 
the  right  way. 

* 

Do  you  remember  my  calling  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  foreigner  living  in  this'  country,  or  only 
visiting  or  touring  here,  or  here  temporarily  to  labor  at 
good  wages,  may  send  a  package  to  his  home  six  or  seven 
thousand  miles  away  for  three-fourths  what  a  similar 
package  would  cost  me  in  postage  to  the  next  postofiiee. 
two  miles  away?  In  other  words,  the  foreigner  may  mail 
his  laundry,  weighing  one  pound,  6,000  miles  for  12 
cents,  while  I  must  pay  16  cents  to  send  mine  two  miles. 
And  that  is  not  all.  The  foreigner  may  mail  a  package 
weighing  11  pounds,  while  I  must  make  three  packages  of 
same.  Ought,  not  citizens  and  taxpayers  in  this  country 
be  on  as  favorable  basis  postally  as  non-taxpaying  aliens? 

e.  p.  r. 

We  have  yet  to  find  anyone  who  cares  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative.  The  proposition  as 
here  put  is  true.  It  is  a  shameful  truth,  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  to  blame  for  it.  We  have  it  in  our  own 
power  to  compel  a  change  just  as  soon  as  we  can 
make  our  Congressmen  realize  that  we  mean  busi¬ 
ness.  The  privilege  of  a  parcels  post  is  worth  fight¬ 
ing  for  and  cannot  be  won  without  a  fight. 

* 

Recently  a  serious  difference  arose  between  a 
business  firm  and  one  of  our  subscribers.  It  was  a 
matter  regarding  the  delivery  of  goods.  Our  reader, 
who  simply  acted  as  delivery  agent,  refused  to  force 
the  goods  upon  certain  of  his  neighbors,  who  had 
good  reasons  for  refusing  them.  The  business  firm 
undertook  to  punish  him  by  forcing  him  to  pay  for 
the  rejected  goods  and  he  appealed  to  us  for  advice 
and  help.  When  we  took  up  the  case  and  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  friend  was  justified  in  his  position, 
the  business  house  at  first  talked  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“We  do  not  understand  what  business  this  is  of 
ycurs  anyway.  If  you  have  any  right  to  mix  into 
our  business  dealings  with  customers  we  wish  you 
would  tell  us  where  you  get  it!’' 

A  trial  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  ought  to  give 
anyone  a  liberal  education  along  this  line.  We  make 
it  our  business  to  try  to  help  our  readers.  By  “help” 
we  do  not  mean  sitting  in  a  comfortable  chair 
handing  out  well-worn  and  trite  advice  about  farm 
crops,  or  general  news  about  farming.  That  kind  of 
help  is  needed,  but  it  is  the  easiest  and  safest  to 
give.  There  is  another  sort  of  “help”  which  it  is 
our  ambition  to  be  worthy  of  giving.  There  is  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  troubled,  encouragement  for  the  down¬ 
cast,  and  plain,  straight,  up  and  down  fighting  for  the 
oppressed,  when  fighting  is  necessary.  We  do  not 
practice  the  theory  of  non-resistance  when  helpless 
friends  are  threatened  by  fraud  or  force.  It  is  easy 
to  ride  over  a  single  farmer  when  he  lacks  the 
means  and  the  power  to  defend  himself  at  law.  The 
machinery  of  “justice”  has  been  used  to  grind  out 
many  a  crime  because  the  victim,  all  alone,  had  no 


power  to  resist.  You  band  1000,  or  better,  100,000 
such  men  together  and  you  find  a  very  different 
proposition.  It  is  our  privilege  to  enjoy  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  the  backing  of  the  100,000,  and  we  would 
not  be  worthy  of  it  if  we  did  not  make  it  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  “mix  into”  just  such  cases  as  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  There .  is  a  principle  at  stake,  which  vitally 
concerns  our  people,  and  we  get  our  license  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  game  from  them.  That  authority  is 
good  enough  for  us,  and  we  shall  act  under  it  with¬ 
out  asking  further  permission,  whenever  we  think 
our  help  is  needed. 

* 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  : 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank. 

My  Dear  Sir. — Permit  me  to  repeat  the  details  of  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  I  am  sure  will  interest  you. 

On  April  7  you  wrote  Mr.  Joseph  Meseek  of  New  York 
offering  to  pay  $10,000  to  anyone  who  would  prove  that 
your  “Wonderberry”  was  a  black  nightshade.  We  printed 
t his  offer  and  have  asked  you  three  times  to  specify  the 
proof  which  you  require.  You  have  evaded  the  question 
once,  and  refused  to  answer  twice.  I  now  come  again 
upon  the  same  errand.  I  sent  you  further  proof  in  the 
form  of  a  photograph  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway, 
of  Washington.  You  will  see  that  Dr.  Galloway  states 
that  the  “Wonderberry”  is  a  horticultural  variety  of  black 
nightshade.  It  is  as  much  a  nightshade  as  different 
varieties  of  cow  peas  are  cow  peas.  You  will  also  observe 
that  identical  forms  of  this  plant  have  been  growing  in 
the  hot  sections  of  the  Southwest  for  many  years.  We 
have  therefore  what  we  regard  as  the  highest  authority 
for  the  statement  that  your  “Wonderberry”  is  not  only  a 
black  nightshade,  but  it  is  not  a  new  plant. 

In  your  recent  letter  you  referred  us  to  Dr.  G.  II. 
Shull  for  information,  which,  as  you  observe,  “you  evi¬ 
dently  need.”  I  give  herewith  an  extract  from  Dr.  Shull's 
reply.  *  *  *  This  is  a  private  communication  and  I 

am  not  at  liberty  to  print  it,  but  I  submit  it  to  you  as 
further  proof  from  your  own  witness.  Now,  in  view 
of  this  testimony  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  nothing 
left  for  an  honorable  man  except  two  things;  either  pay 
Die  $1 0,000  or  state  what  further  proof  you  require.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  this  matter  will  be  kept  before 
the  public  until  you  do  one  thing  or  the  other. 

* 

On  the  next  page  Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs  makes  this 
positive  statement : 

"I  also  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  some  other  seeds¬ 
men  received  orders  for  Wonderberry  seed  and  sup¬ 
plied  the  garden  huckleberry.’’ 

Under  the  circumstances  that  is  the  most  positive 
charge  of  seed  substitution  we  have  yet  heard.  It  is 
the  plain  duty  of  Mr.  Childs  to  name  these  seeds¬ 
men.  We  call  upon  him  publicly  to  do  so,  and  we 
will  print  their  names  upon  his  statement  of  them. 
Here  is  his  chance  to  help  the  legitimate  seed  trade, 
for  deliberately  selling  bogus  stock  of  a  “novelty” 
is  even  worse  than  infringement  of  a  patent. 

Those  buyers  who  received  the  garden  huckleberry 
seed  lost  nothing,  for  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say 
that  this  plant  is  superior  to  the  Wonderberry.  Three 
weeks  ago  we  stated  that  the  two  plants  are  not 
identical,  and  Dr.  Van  Fleet’s  report  on  page  738  will 
■stand.  If  anything  further  were  needed  to  show 
the  character  of  this  whole  “Wonderberry”  business 
we  have  it  in  the  letter  from  Dr.  B.  T.  Gailoway 
printed  on  the  next  page.  This  opinion  will  carry 
conviction  to  the  public  as  forcibly  as  an  opinion 
from  the  supreme  court  would  in  a  legal  question. 
Mr.  Childs  may  engage  botanists  to  split  hairs  or 
stretch  botanical  distinctions,  but  the  fact  will  remain, 
as  Dr.  Galloway  states,  that  the  “Wonderberry”  is 
merely  a  horticultural  variety  of  black  nightshade. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  new,  since  similar  plants  are 
reported  as  growing  in  the  Southwest.  These  facts 
and  the  reports  which  are  pouring  in  upon  us  in  every 
mail  justify  us  in  classing  this  entire  “Wonder¬ 
berry”  proposition  as  the  boldest  effort  to  work  off 
an  inferior  “novelty”  ever  attempted  in.  this  country. 
The  wonder  and  shame  of  it  is  that  a  man  with  the 
reputation  of  Luther  Burbank  should  have  sold  his 
name  to  promote  such  a  scheme. 

* 

In  order  that  we  may  all  understand  what  is  be¬ 
ing  talked  about  a  brief  history  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  given  on  the  first  page. 
We  see  that  the  law  which  created  the  commission 
was  a  compromise.  The  railroad  men  and  monied 
interests  generally  were  at  that  time  mostly  located 
in  the  East.  They  advocated  the  commission  but 
were  opposed  to  efforts  to  prevent  the  railroads  from 
“pooling” — that  is,  put  their  earnings  together  to  be 
shared  in  common.  The  Western  people  who  were 
largely  shippers,  opposed  “pooling,”  wanted  a  uni¬ 
form  legal  rate  for  shipments  and  wanted  to  leave 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  the  United  States 
courts.  In  the  compromise  the  West  accepted  the 
commission  and  the  East  accepted  laws  against 
“pooling.”  We  see  from  our  brief  history  that  for 
40  years  or  more  the  American  people  nursed  the 
railroad  infant  with  all  sorts  of  special  privileges 
Then  the  infant  became  a  giant,  and  for  the  past 
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40  years  the  people  have  been  trying  to  hold  him  in. 
reasonable  check.  As  we  go  on  with  our  facts  about 
freight  rates  we  shall  see  that  great  need  of  rate 
supervision  and  the  danger  which  is  coming  to  the 
country  in  railroad  consolidation.  The  commission 
has  asked  Congress  for  certain  changes  in  the  law 
and  certain  increased  powers.  When  Congress 
meets  we  shall  bring  these  things  up  and  urge  their 
passage. 


This  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  distributed  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  and  at  others.  We  do  not 
care  particularly  for  special  fair  numbers.  Our  read¬ 
ers  are  widely  scattered,  and  have  varying  interests. 
A  matter  of  special  value  to  one  locality  might  not 
interest  people  who  live  elsewhere.  It  may  be  that 
this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  first  one  you  have 
seen.  In  that  case  we  hope  it  will  be  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  long  acquaintance.  Our  simple  propo¬ 
sition  is  that  the  paper  must  speak  for  itself.  We 
appeal  to  intelligent  people  who  know  what  they 
want  and  how  they  want  it.  It  is  time  and  space 
wasted  to  attempt  to  tell  such  people  what  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do.  We  can  say 
this,  however,  that  no  one  will  be  likely  to  read  sev¬ 
eral  consecutive  copies  of  this  paper  without  find¬ 
ing  something  in  it  which  vitally  concerns  him  as 
a  man  and  as  a  farmer.  This  is  because  the  pa¬ 
per  is  very  largely  edited  by  its  readers.  They 
are  personally  interested  in  making  The  R.  X.-Y. 
useful  and  reliable,  and  as  a  result  we  are  within 
reach  of  the  experience  of  more  than  150,000  read¬ 
ers — a  priceless  fund  of  information  always  at  our 
disposal.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  another  pa¬ 
per  in  the  country  which  enjoys  so  thoroughly  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  its  readers.  They  are 
indeed  like  the  members  of  a  large  family.  If  you 
join  us  you  will  find  this  so,  and  we  invite  you  to 
come  in. 

* 

Not  much  has  been  heard  about  “Alaska  wheat” 
this  season.  One  good  reason  is  that  the  Government 
has  excluded  the  advertising  from  the  mails.  The 
promoters  might  still  have  advertised  the  wheat  in  a 
reasonable  way,  but  their  plan  is  to  tell  extravagant 
stories  about  it.  When  choked  away  from  this  special 
privilege  they  fall  flat.  In  some  localities  the  wheat 
may  be  boomed.  We  have  a  local  paper  printed  in 
Maryland  in  which  an  agriculturist  writes  an  article 
about  the  wheat  with  the  old  claim  of  22'2l/2  bushels 
per  acre.  They  are  always  careful' to  put  in  that 
extra  half  bushel !  This  man  bought  two  bushels  and 
here  is  his  tale  of  woe. 

The  disastrous  blight  struck  my  little  field  with  great 
severity,  so  that  like  all  other  wheat  it  fell  far  short  of 
what  it  should  have  made.  The  two  bushels  yielded  24 
bushels  thrasher  measure,  which  cleaned  up  about  the 
same  quantity  struck  measure  suitable  for  seed.  When 
we  know  that  by  actual  count  by  disinterested  parties 
there  were  as  many  as  113  grains  in  many  heads  of  this 
wheat,  that  many  heads  had  nine  branches,  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  arithmetic  to  determine  how  much  more  it 
would  have  produced  than  ordinary  wheat,  which  latter 
produces  a  maximum  about  30  grains  to  the  head.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who  watched  my  field 
of  wheat,  is  hut  for  the  washing  out  of  the  blossoms  by 
the  wind  and  rain  storms  the  yield  would  have  reached 
a  hundred  bushels  if  not  more.  The  loss  by  English  spar¬ 
rows  was  considerable. 

That  is  as  good  a  statement  of  an  “if”  yield  as 
we  ever  read.  The  standard  varieties  of  wheat  did 
as  well  as  or  better  than  “Alaska.”  If  anyone  wants 
to  buy  wheat  on  the  strength  of  “arithemetic”  yields 
they  may  do  so.  “No,  thank  you !”  for  us.  We 
once  saw  a  white  man  cipher  a  mule  trade  with  a 
darky.  The  latter’s  comment  of  praise  was  “If  I 
could  figger  like  you  can  I  would  have  the  whole 
world !” 


BREVITIES. 


BURBANK  NOW  HAS  THE  FLOOR. 


The  “catch  crop”  is  a  land  fattener.  Wheat  or  corn 
alone  is  a  land  skinner. 

The  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Lima,  N.  Y'.,  will 
establish  a  department  of  agriculture. 

Are  your  chestnut  trees  dying  at  the  top?  Do  they  all 
go,  or  are  some  of  them  able  to  resist  the  disease? 

It  may  be  a  little  early,  but  it  will  do  you  no  harm 
to  look  after  the  stoves  and  figure  on  the  coal  supply.  The 
fires  must  be  started  soon. 


The  latest  wonder  remains  untried  at  Yakima,  Wash. 
A  gardener  says  he  grows  melons  in  square  boxes  so  that 
they  form  perfect  cubes  in  shape ! 

After  working  hard  to  get  the  facts  we  conclude  that 
the  bi-sulphude  of  carbon  remedy  for  killing  white  grubs 
in  strawberries  is  not  practical. 


We  import  $10,000,000  worth  of  cotton  from  Egypt  each 
year.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  line  up  larger 
sales  of  American  coal  and  corn  in  Egypt.  Better  add 
apples. 


We  must  confess  that  it  is  a  new  experience  for  us  to 
have  potato  vines  thrifty  and  growing  on  September  1. 
Usually  the  vines  are  dead  in  August.  This  year  we 
kept  them  going.  Spraying?  Y'es,  it  appears  as  though 
there  has  been  less  blight  than  usual. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS. 

On  July  20  an  “interview”  with  Luth¬ 
er  Burbank  was  printed  in  The  San 
(Francisco  Call,  with  this  suggestive 
heading : 

BURBANK  BRANDS 

BERRY  AS  FRAUD 

In  this  interview  Mr.  Burbank  stat¬ 
ed  that  “a  lot  of  the  common  garden 
huckleberry  is  being  distributed  as  the 
Wonderberry.”  We  accepted  this  as  a 
direct  charge  of  substitution  of  seeds, 
particularly  as  Mr.  Burbank  refused  to 
deny  it  in  response  to  our  letters.  Mr. 
John  Lewis  Childs  claimed  while  the 
Wonderberry  was  being  offered  that  he 
was  the  sole  introducer.  We  under¬ 
stood  him  to  mean  that  the  seed  could 
not  be  obtained  from  anyone  else.  We 
therefore  wrote  Mr.  Childs,  telling  him 
of  Burbank’s  charge,  and  stating  that 
our  understanding  was  that  all  the  seed 
that  he  offered  came  from  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank.  The  following  correspondence 
resulted : 

A  Letter  From  Mr.  Childs. 

Dear  Sirs'. — Replying  to  yours  of  the  7tli 
I  nm  glad  to  give  you  the  information  you 
desire  regarding  Wonderberry  seed.  All  the 
seed  I  sold  the  past  season  was  grown  by 
iiivself  here  at  Floral  Park  or  supplied  by 
Mr  Burbank  from  his  place  at  California. 
Four-fifths  of  my  orders  or  more  were  filled 
from  stock  which  I  grew  here.  The  rest 
from  that  which  Mr.  Burbank  furnished. 
I  have  not  had  a  seed  or  plant  of  the 
garden  huckleberry  on  my  place  for  four 
years,  and  seed  of  it  is  distinguishable 
from  seed  of  the  Wonderberry.  1  know 
that  every  package  of  seed  supplied  from 
mv  stock'  was  the  true  Wonderberry  and 
I  certainly  believe  that  that  which  came 
from  Mr.  Burbank  was  the  same.  I  still 
have  some  of  it  on  hand,  but  the  crop 
I  am  growing  this  year  is  from  my  own 
stock  of  last.  year.  I  also  know  it  to  be 
a  fact  that  some  other  seedsmen  received 
orders  for  Wonderberry  seed  and  supplied 
Ihe  garden  huckleberry  for  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  this  was  done  to  any  great  extent, 
as  but  few  seedsmen  had  any  stock  of 
garden  huckleberry. 

Now  if  you  were  as  fair  in  this  matter 
ns  you  would  have  your  readers  believe, 
you  would  publish  some  of  the  favorable 
reports  on  the  Wonderberry  as  well  as  the 
unfavorable  ones.  According  to  my  corre¬ 
spondents  you  have  received  many  of  the 
former.  Your  assertions  have  done  me  un¬ 
told  damage  and  put  me  on  the  defensive 
all  over  the  world,  as  your  words  have 
been  widely  copied  in  other  publications. 

You  must  know  by  this  time  that  many 
of  your  assertions  were  erroneous  and  your 
editorial  announcement  that  Mr.  Burbank 
and  myself  have  been  deliberately  defraud¬ 
ing  the  public  was  certainly  broad  and 
startling  and  has  lieen  duly  noted.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  volume  of  reports  we 
receive  are  mainly  favorable,  and  many 
arc  very  enthusiastic  over  it.  This  both 
from  individuals  who  had  plants  ripen 
fruit  and  from  newspaper  clippings  from 
many  places  in  the  South  and  West.  Many 
people  have  sent  me  fruiting  branches  of 
both  the  Wonderberry  and  the  wild  night¬ 
shade  of  their  locality  as  proof  that  your 
assertions  were  untrue.  There  is  no  trouble 
in  distinguishing  the  difference  between 
them.  Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS. 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  Childs. 

Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs. 

Dear  Sir. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
information  contained  in  your  letter.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  seeds 
bought  directly  from  you  and  sold  as  Won¬ 
derberry  have  produced  plants  which  have 
been  identified  as  black  nightshade.  Our 
correspondents  state  positively  that  the 
seed  was  bought  of  John  Lewis  Childs. 
The  plants  were  carefully  watched  and 
were  finally  tested  by  good  observers,  in¬ 
cluding  farmers,  gardeners,  and  botanists. 
There  is  absolutely  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  some  of  the  seeds  you  have  sold  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  way,  and  it  is  these  seeds 
and  these  plants  that  we  are  discussing. 


It  is  aside  from  the  question  for  you  to 
say  that  other  plants  are  not  nightshade, 
or  that  the  Wonderberry  has  high  quality. 
Seed  which  you  sold  produced  plants  which 
are  identified  as  nightshade.  As  for  the 
quality  we  will  let  the  public  decide  that. 

You  state  positively  that  “some  other 
seedsmen”  substituted  “garden  huckleberry” 
seed  for  “Wonderberry.”  That  is  a  very 
serious  charge,  and .  if  you  know  it  to  be 
true  we  think  it  is  your  duty  to  name  the 
seedsmen.  We  will  print  their  names. 

You  say  that  we  do  not  publish  favor¬ 
able  reports  of  the  “Wonderberry”  and  you 
claim  that  we  have  received  “many”  such. 
Thus  far  two  such  reports  have  reached 
us.  You  wrote  one — which  we  have 
printed.  The  other  came  from  a  man  said 
to  have  formerly  worked  for  you.  and  who 
is  now  reported  as  growing  “Wonderberries” 
for  seed.  Our  representative  visited  this 
man’s  place,  and  we  have  printed  his  con¬ 
clusions.  We  shall  be  much  pleased  to 
have  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  “many” 
who  tell  you  they  have  sent  such  reports. 


canned.”  “Greatest  boon  to  the  family 
garden  ever  known.” 

You  also  permitted  Burbank  to  say:  “It 
bears  the  most  delicious,  wholesome,  and 
healthful  berries.” 

You  are  now  on  the  defensive  because  you 
said  these  things,  while  those  who  bought 
your  seeds  and  have  tasted  your  berries 
know  that  the  papers  do  not  fit  the  fruit. 
The  “assertions"  we  have  made  are,  every 
one,  founded  on  the  testimony  of  reputable 
people.  If  they  were  not  true  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  “Wonderberry” 
would  disprove  them  at  once.  In  that 
case  your  "Wonderberry"  would  be  the 
only  defense  you  would  need  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  the  worst  condemnation  your 
claims  for  it  could  have.  If  for  the  first 
lime  in  the  “novelty"  business  the  public 
lmve  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
honest  experience  and  convictions  you  have 
only  yourself  to  blame  when  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  “Wonderberry”  falls  so  far 
short  of  your  praise  of  it.  We  again  offer 
you  all  needed  space  in  which  to  repeat 


Ulmteb  States  Department  of  Horicnlturc, 
^Bureau  of  plant  flnOustrg. 


©nice  of  Chief  of  JSnrcan. 


tWlasbtnoton,  S>.  C.,  August  18,  1909. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood, 

Editor,  Rural  New  Yorker, 

Hew  .York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Air.  Collingwood: 

I  have  your* note  of  August  16th  relative  to  the  kinship  of 
the  so-called  "'Wonderberry"  with  black  nightshade  or  Solatium 
nigrum.  Any  one  who  will  study  these  plants  in  the  field  under 
varying  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  muBt  necessarily  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  "Wonderberry"  is  only  a  variant  or  horti¬ 
cultural  variety  of  the  black  nightshade.  Of  course  one  can  set 
down  differences  in  the  leaves,  internodes,  size  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  seed,  but  these ' differences  are  all  found  to  merge  if 
the  field  study  is  suff ici ent.ly  extended. 

I  have  now  growing  at  my  place  twenty  types  of  cowpeas, 
among  which  will • be  found  differences  exceeding  those  occurring 
betv/een  the  "Wonderberry"  and  black  nightshade  and  yet  every  one 
of  the  twenty  types  came  from  a  single  pea  planted  three  years  ago. 

I  regard  the  Wonderberry  and  garden  huckleberry  as  variants 
or  horticultural  varieties  of  the  black  nightshade  or  Solanum  nigrum 
and  as  such  may  have  some  value  in’ the  dry  hot  sections  of  the 

m 

Southwest  where  I  am  informed  identical  forms  have  been  grown  in 
back  yards  and  gardens  for  years  . 

Very  sincerely, 


We  also  ask  you  to  name  anyone,  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Burbank  himself,  who  will  say 
that  the  “Wonderberry”  lives  up  to  the 
claims  you  made  for  it  in  your  catalogue. 
There  are  some  hundreds  of  able  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  men  at  the  experiment  stations 
and  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  constantly  watching  for  improved 
varieties  or  useful  new  plants.  Will  you 
he  kind  enough  to  name  some  of  these 
capable  men  who  will  endorse  what  you 
said  of  the  “Wonderberry"?  If  these  ex¬ 
perts  decline  to  do  so,  will  you  repeat  the 
claims  you  made  for  the  berry  in  your 
catalogue  and  your  advertising?  Our  rep¬ 
resentative  went  to  your  place  and  brought 
us  samples  of  “Wonderberry”  vine  which 
your  foreman  gave  him.  These  berries 
have  been  sampled  here,  and  you  must  know 
how  far  they  fall  short  of  your  claims. 

If  you  have  been  put  “on  the  “defensive” 
you  must  realize  how  you  came  to  be  there. 
What  you  are  now  called  upon  to  defend 
are  the  claims  you  and  Mr.  Burbank  made 
when  you  offered  the  plant  for  sale.  You 
then  said  of  it : 

“Unsurpassed  for  eating,  raw,  cooked,  or 


your  claims  for  the  berry,  now  that  the 
public  can  fairly  test  it. 

Same  as  Solanum  Nigrum. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society  yesterday, 
August  21,  we  had  on  exhibition  a 
plant  and  branches  of  the  Wonderber¬ 
ry  which  grew  from  seeds  obtained 
from  John  Lewis  Childs.  By  the  side 
of  this  we  had  a  plant  of  Solanum  ni¬ 
grum  from  the  Harvard  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den,  and  identified  as  Solanum  nigrum 
by  the  Harvard  Herbarium.  In  com¬ 
paring  the  two  plants  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  that  could  be  noted  was  that  the 
fruit  on  Solanum  nigrum  was  black, 
while  the  fruit  on  the  Wonderberry  has 


a  bluish  tint,  and  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 
of  Solanum  nigrum  is  a  little  sweeter 
than  “Wonderberry.”  The  leaf,  flower 
stalk  and  general  habit  of  the  plants 
are  just  the  same,  and  while  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  plants  are  identical, 
they  are  so  similar  that  they  could  be 
readily  classed  under  Solanum  nigrum, 
for  the  fruit  of  Solanum  nigrum  va¬ 
ries  a  great  deal,  even  running  to  yel¬ 
low  in  color,  and  of  various  shades  of 
black  and  blue,  although  botanically  it, 
Solanum  nigrum,  is  listed  as  having 
black  fruit.  Solanum  nigrum  as  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  shows  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  habit  as  the  cultivated 
“Wonderberry.”  w.  \v. 

CONNECTICUT  PEACH 
GROWERS. 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  held 
one  of  its  Summer  field  meetings  on  Aug¬ 
ust  6  at  Barnes  Brothers'  Durham  peach 
orchards.*  The  place  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  confidence  with  which  an  already 
successful  peach  grower  will  extend  bis 
business  and  provide  new  orchards'  to  take 
tiie  place  of  those  going  out  of  production. 
The  orchards  at  Yalesville,  where  Barnes 
Brothers  live,  are  eight  miles  from  the 
Durham  ones,  and  the  road  leads  over  a 
considerable  ridge  of  bills,  so  that  even 
personal  supervision  is  placed  at  a  premium. 
Besides  this,  even  the  team  work  is  hired 
done,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved  have  not  been  easy.  But 
the  results  have  been  almost  astonishing. 
In  February,  1905,  when  the  land  was  pur¬ 
chased.  it  was  almost  entirely  old  New 
England  pasture,  which  presupposes  a  rough 
tract,  covered  with  weeds,  unplowed  for  a 
generation  if  ever  plowed  at  all.  and  with 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  hardhack,  gray 
birches,  and  similar  obstacles.  Fortunately 
for  iis  new  owners,  there  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  as  many  large  boulders  as  are 
often  found  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Part,  of  the  laud  was  planted  that  same 
Spring,  the  trees  being  set  in  a  furrow 
plowed  through  the  sod,  the  ground  between 
the  trees  not  being  broken  up  until  later  in 
the  Spring  or  early  Summer.  Over  the 
whole  of  the  150  acres,  the  trees  have 
been  planted  10x18  feet,  with  the  idea 
that  if  the  orchard  proved  thrifty,  half  the 
trees  would  be  cut  out,  leaving  the  re¬ 
mainder  18x20,  while  if  the  yellows  at¬ 
tacked  it,  the  greater  number  of  trees  would 
give  a  correspondingly  greater  return  before 
they  succumbed. 

The  orchard  is  thoroughly  cultivated  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Summer,  after  which 
Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  are 
sown.  This  seeding  had  been  partially  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  Most 
of  the  cultivation  is  done  with  spring- 
tooth  harrows  with  extension  heads,  which 
throws  one  side  of  the  harrow  next  to  the 

tree  while  keeping  the  team  in  the  center 
of  the  row.  Two  trips  will  cultivate  all 
the  land  at  the  wider  distance  apart.  Since 
the  trees  are  headed  at  about  six  inches 
from  the  ground,  they  are  already  interlac¬ 
ing  at  the  10-foot  distance,  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  such  good  cultivation  can  be 
given  in  this  direction  without  more  in¬ 
jury  to  the  trees  than  is  apparent.  But  the 
whole  ground  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
tilth,  and  hardly  a  weed  can  be  seen. 
Chemical  fertilizers  have  been  used  from 
the  beginning,  and  they  and  the  cover  crops 
have  supplied  all  the  plant  food.  The  deep 
green  of  the  leaves  shows  a  well-balanced 
ration,  and  certainly  the  orchard  has  been 
pushed.  Part  of  it  is  four  years  old  and 
part  .only  three  years,  yet  the  estimated 
yield  this  year  is  15,000  baskets.  Durham 
is  some  eight  miles  south  of  Middletown, 
and  the  orchards  occupy  a  tract  of  rolling 
land  at  an  elevation  of  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  They  are  not  far  from  those  of 
Charles  M.  Lyman,  who  entertained  the 
Society  last  year,  and  who  has  some  three 
hundred  acres  in  peaches.  avalon. 


There’s  only  one  Spreader  that  has  had  a  test  of  over  30  years.  It  is  up  to 

you  to  say  whether  you  will  invest  your  money  in  that  machine  or  some  other. 

The  3 1 ’Year-Old  Success  Spreader 

has  proven  itself  on  tens  of  thousands  of  farms.  It  has  worked  under  all  conditions.  It  has  had  all  kinds  of  hand¬ 
ling.  It  has  a  record  for  good  work,  right  working  and  durability  that  is  not  approaclted  by  any  other 
spreader.  It  is  the  one  roller-bearing  spreader— chain  driven,  free  from  gear  wheels,  least  friction, 
least  breakage,  lightest  draft,  strongest.  Equipped  with  either  wooden  or  metal  wheels  as  desired.  You  might  as 
well  have  the  Success  Spreader.  Get  all  the  facts  and  you  will  buy  no  other.  Catalog  Free. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO., 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Bargain  Sale  of  Vehicles 

190  Show  Room  Vehicles  to  be  Sold  Cheap 

Absolutely  in  first  class  order.  Never  used  except  for 
exhibition  purposes  in  our  salesrooms.  They arenew. 
The  very  finestproducts  of  our  factory.  To  be  sold  at  a 
big  discountto  make  room  for  new  goods. 

State  yourwishes.  Thelist  includes  buggies, 
runabouts,  surries,  delivery  wagons,  carts, 
stanhopes,  phaetons,  pony  carts,  etc. 

We  will  send  Murray’s  Catalog  free  with  bargains 
marked,  or  the  numbersif  you  have  a  Catalog.  It’s 
the  largest  catalog  ever  published,  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  vehicles  and  harness.  Newcatalogissued 
yearly.  Don’tdelay.  Writeatonceandgetfirstpick. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg,  Co.,  326-332  E.  5lh  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.  U.S.A. 


Murray’s 
Catalog 
free  with 
Bargains 
Marked 


‘ANDWICH  BELT  POWER  PRESS 


Capacity  2  to  4  Tons  Per  Hour.  t 

Fiffht  horse  gasoline  or  steam  power  runs  largest  size  to  full  capacity,  while  many 
customers  are  usinjr  smaller  power.  Equipped  with  Block 
Dropper  which  is  safe  and  sure  in  operation.  Simple 
and  effective  Self  Feeder,  easy  and  fast  to  serve 
and  one  which  handles  large  or  small  charges.  A 
Slmpio,  Solid,  Businesslike  Outfit.  A  Money-Maker. 
It  is  not  made  up  of  a  maze  of  gears,  tangle  of  shal  ts 
and  friction  clutches.  Uses  no  balance  wheel,  does 
not  need  any.  Motions  slow  and  powerful,  no  rapid 
or  jerky  movements.  Wood  or  Steel  Mountings. 
Lever  Brake.  Lined  throughout  with  heavy  sheet 
steel.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today  for  our  61  page  cata¬ 
logue,  mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 


We  make 
horse  power 
‘presses  too* 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  157  Main  Street,  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

To  play  through  life  a  perfect  part, 
Unnoticed  and  unknown, 

To  seek  no  rest  In  any  heart 
But  only  God’s  alone; 

In  little  things  to  have  no  will, 

To  own  no  share  in  great. 

To  find  the  labor  ready  still, 

And  for  the  crown  to  wait. 

Upon  the  brow  to  bear  no  trace 
Of  more  than  common  care, 

To  write  no  secret  on  the  face 
For  men  to  read  it  there; 

The  daily  cross  to  clasp  and  bless 
With  such  familiar  zeal 
As  hides  from  all  that  not  the  less 
Its  daily  weight  you  feel. 

In  toils  that  praise  will  never  pay 
To  see  your  life  go  past, 

To  meet,  in  every  coming  day, 

Twin  sister  of  the  last; 

To  hear  of  high,  heroic  things 
And  yield  them  reverence  due, 

Yet  feel  life’s  daily  offerings 
Are  far  more  fit  for  you. 

To  woo  no  subtle,  soft  disguise 
To  which  self-love  is  prone, 

Unnoticed  in  all  other  eyes, 

Unworthy  in  your  own, 

To  yield  with  such  a  happy  art 
That  no  one  thinks'  you  care, 

And  say  to  your  poor,  bleeding  heart, 
“How  little  you  can  bear!” 

Oh,  ’tis  a  pathway  hard  to  choose, 

A  burden  hard  to  bear. 

For  human  pride  would  fain  refuse 
The  nameless  trials  there; 

But  since  we  know  the  gate  is  low 
That  leads  to  heavenly  bliss, 

What  higher  grace  could  God  bestow 
Than  such  a  life  as  this! 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

If  you  have  a  row  of  lettuce  that  is 
“bolting”  or  going  to  seed  cut  the  seed 
stalks  while  they  are  'still  young  and 
tender,  strip  off  any  leaves,  tie  in  bun¬ 
dles  and  boil  like  asparagus.  Serve 
with  a  white  sauce.  They  are  very 
nice. 

* 

A  woman  who  feels  she  does  not  look 
well  in  white  or  very  light  colors  will 
often  find  the  flat  effect  relieved  by  a 
touch  of  black,  as  in  belt  and  necktie, 
especially  if  a  black  hat  is  worn.  Black 
velvet  or  -satin  are  very  effective  with  a_ 
white  gown,  but  black  taffeta  or  other 
dull  black  ribbon  gives  a  mourning  ef¬ 
fect. 


THE  RUKA.L  NEW-YORKER 


September  4, 


Spanish  gingerette  is  a  very  nice 
Summer  drink.  It  requires  three  ounces 
of  ginger  root,  juice  and  pulp  of  six 
lemons,  one  ounce  cream  of  tartar,  three 
to  four  pounds  sugar,  two  gallons  water, 
half  cake  of  yeast.  Put  cream  of  tartar 
and  ginger  (crushed)  in  four  quarts 
water ;  boil  ten  minutes ;  add  sugar, 
lemons  and  remaining  four  quarts 
water.  Cover  and  let  stand  until  luke¬ 
warm,  then  add  yeast  dissolved  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  cool  water.  Mix  well,  allow  to  set¬ 
tle,  strain  through  flannel  bag  and  bot¬ 
tle;  cork  tightly.  Let  stand  in  warm 
room  five  or  six  hours,  then  put  in  cool 
place. 

* 

The  new  superintendent  of  Chicago 
schools,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  is  the 
first  woman  to  hold  this  position,  which 
was  filled  by  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews 
after  his  retirement  as  president  of 
Brown  University,  and  by  other  eminent 
educators.  Mrs.  Young  has  been  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School  since 
1905,  and  is  a  widely-known  educator. 
She  is  a  widow,  64  years  old,  and  has 
been  teaching  since  1862.  She  was  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  of  schools  for  Chi¬ 
cago  from  1887  to  1899,  and  professor 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
sago  from  1899  to  1905.  She  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  books  on  educational 
subjects.  Mrs.  Young  acted  some  time 
ago  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  the  present  appointment  re¬ 
sults  from  the  efficiency  then  displayed. 
* 

One  of  the  painful  predictions  of  thj 
coming  Winter  is  that  women  will  wear 
monumental  hats  18  inches  high  in  place 


of  the  Summer  peach  baskets,  a  model 
suggesting  a  grenadier’s  shako.  These 
toques  will  fit  the  head  snugly  and  do 
away  with  the  spreading  coiffure  of  ad¬ 
ventitious  puffs  and  curls.  Such  hats, 
made  of  fur  and  decorated  with  tower¬ 
ing  feathers,  will  have  a  somewhat  fero 
cious  Cossack  effect,  but  they  followed 
wide-spreading  brims  and  scanty  gowns 
a  century  ago,  so  perhaps  history  will 
repeat  itself.  The  prediction  that  to 
wear  these  hats  it  will  be  necessary  to 
comb  the  hair  up  in  a  tight  knot  and  se¬ 
cure  it  firmly  on  the  top  of  the  head,  so 
as  to  provide  anchorage,  will  be  a  blow 
to  the  dealers  who  have  been  getting 
rich  on  the  sale  of  puffs,  braids 
switches,  pads,  curls,  and  all  the  other 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
fashionable  heads.  Perhaps  we  are  go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  smooth,  sleekly-brush 
ed  heads  of  25  years  ago,  a  delight¬ 
ful  thing  for  the  woman  who  really  has 
hair,  growing  thickly  on  her  own  head, 
but  sufficiently  trying  for  modern  beau 
ties  whose  scanty  chevelure  is  only  of 
use  to  pin  purchased  hair  to. 

More  About  Breadmaking. 

My  husband  and  I  are  ardent  admir 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  find  many 
helps  in  the  paper,  and  also  in  the  cook 
book,  which  was  the  first  I  had  when  I 
went  housekeeping.  I  have  just  read  on 
page  726,  an  article  on  our  good  friend, 
the  starter  for  yeast,  and  u's  it  has  been 
used  in  my  family  for  ten  years  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  disagree  a  little  with  A.  E.  F., 
in  two  points.  First,  I  find  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  cool  I  keep  my  starter,  it  will 
not  respond  readily  (and  often  not  at 
all  if  I  do  not  set  it  twice  a  week  or 
oftener.  Second,  if  I  should  mix  my 
bread  according  to  the  rule  given  by  A. 
E.  F.,  it  would  be  more  like  griddle 
cakes  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of, 
owing  to  flour  used.  I  use  a  flour  which 
takes  up  the  liquid  much  more  than 
many  do,  and  the  following  rule  makes 
delicious  bread  without  a  failure.  It 
may  seem  rather  stiff  and  dry  after  mix¬ 
ing,  but  never  after  baking:  Starter 
and  warm  water,  two  pounds,  three 
ounces;  flour,  three  pounds,  five  ounces; 
three  teaspoonfuls  salt.  This  makes 
three  medium-sized  loaves,  and  should 
be  stirred  down  and  allowed  to  rise  a 
second  time  before  making  up.  I  will 
add  here  a  recipe  used  in  the  family  for 
rolls,  and  the  rolls  are  in  great  demand 
for  church  suppers,  etc.  One  pint  milk, 
one  tablespoonful  lard,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  sugar; 
scald  and  cool ;  one  teaspoonful  salt,  one 
egg,  two  cups  starter  (or  one  yeast 
cake)  mix  with  flour,  not  quite  as  stiff 
as  bread.  Let  it  get  very  light  and  stir 
down  three  times.  Roll  out,  cut  round 
and  fold.  Let  them  rise  again  and 
bake  in  a  good  oven. 

MRS.  LOUISE  M.  YOUNG. 
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Fadeless  Brown 

Think  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  a  brown 
cotton  dress  that  will 
not  fade  ! 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Fast  Hazel  Brown 
Prints 

are  the  fastest  and 
most  beautiful  shade 
of  brown  printed  on  the 
highestquality  of  cloth. 
The  patterns  are  new, 
artistic,  and  stylish ; 
and  the  fast  color  grows 
brighter  with  washing. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simp¬ 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help 
him  supply  you. 

The  Eddyslone  Mf£.Co.,Phila.,Pa. 
Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


THE  MICHIGAN -INDIANA 
LAND  COMPANY 

Are  offering  for  sale  from  40  to  65  of  the  nicest 
improved  farm  lands  in  the  best  section  of  the 
southern  part  of  Michigan,  in  the  following 
counties :  Allegan,  Barry,  Montmorency  and 
Kalkaska.  Also,  from  40  to  50  farms  in  the 
very  best  section  of  Indiana,  located  in  Noble 
County,  Whitley  County  and  Elkhart  County. 
Please  write  for  description,  maps,  price  and 
terms.  Address 

MICHIGAN-INDIANA  LAND  COMPANY,  LIGONIER,  IND. 


You  Need  Paint 

A  good  paint  is  one  of  the  cheapest  things  you  can  buy,  just  as  a  poor 
paint  is  one  of  the  most  expensive. 

A  good  paint  properly  applied  to  your  buildings  not  only  preserves  them 
from  the  weather  but  saves  the  necessity  for  repainting  frequently.  A  poor 
paint  not  only  fails  to  protect  the  buildings  but  must  be  renewed  more  often. 
The  cost  of  painting  is  one-third  paint  and  two-thirds  labor.  Therefore  a  good 
paint  is  a  double  saving  just  as  a  poor  paint  is  a  double  loss. 

Sher  win-WilliamsPaints 

are  paints  made  by  the  largest  manufacturers  of  paints  in  the  world:  They 
make  a  right  quality  product  for  every  purpose.  They  can  furnish  the  right 
paints  for  painting  barns,  out-buildings,  houses  and  fences  as  well  as  wagons, 
buggies  and  agricultural  implements. 

A  coat  or  two  of  paint  applied  in  time  and  in  your  spare  time  will  prolong 
the  life  of  each  and  every  one  of  these  things. 

There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  in  your  town  who  can  tell  you  just  the 
right  Sherwin-Williams  finish  which  will  exactly  meet  the  requirements  you 
have  in  mind.  Send  for  booklet  “Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm” — its  free. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  ^Varnishes 


Address  all  inquiries  to  635  Canal  Rd., Cleveland, O.  In  Canada  to  639  Centre  St.,  Montreal 


Guaranteed 
Talking  Parrots' 

A  $10  Bird  for  Only  $4.50 

During  Sept,  and  Oct. 

I  will  make  this  remarkable  low  price 

on  my  genuine,  hand -raised  young 

Mexican  Parrots 

shipped  by  express  anywhere  in  U.  S.  or 
Canada.  Shipping  cage  and  supply  of  food  free. 

I  sell  each  parrot  on  six  months’  trial.  1  will 
exchaugo  or  refund  your  money  if  it  does  not 
talk  to  your  satisfaction. 

Geislcr’s  Seeds,  Foods, 
and  Remedies  for  Birds 

are  the  only  scientific  bird  preparations  that  will 
keep  birds  in  a  healthy  condition.  They  have  30 
years’  experience  of  the  greatest  bird  expert  in 
America  behind  them. 

If  you  have  a  parrot  or  canary  that  is  not 
doing  well,  write  me.  Bird  r 
book  free. 

GEISLER 

THE  BIRD  ano  PET  MAN 

Dept. 5  B,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co-  609  Cortlandt  Bldjj..  New  York 


RJo'  f'frtrt  of  sun-touched  early  apples 
IUC  Dig  urop  from  Delaware  foliotvs 
closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


Have  RunningWatep 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else,  If 
there’s  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Power  Specialty  Co.’s 

Free  Book  about  Rifo  and  Foster 
Hydraulic  Rams  will  toll  you  how 
easy,  simple  and  inexpensive  it  is.  Hams 
pump  water  to  any  height.  They  pump 
water  by  water  power.  No  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pense  to  'maintain.  Write  Today  ft! 
FREE  BOOK  of  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  Ill  Broadway.  New  York  Citl 

rSllNNY  FIjORIDA^ 

mcreFim  '  ^  " 


> VVacre. ^ 

You  could  become  independent 
on  a  small  fruit  and  vegetable  farm. 

The  climate  is  healthy  and  delight¬ 
ful,  no  long  winters  or  severe 
droughts.  Convenient  markets, 
good  schools  and  churches. 

Write  for  booklet  written 
by  a  western  man,  giving  full 
information,  and  special  home- 
seeker’s  rates. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Industrial  Agenl, 

Seaboard  Jllr  Line,  NORFOLK,  VA.^~ 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Poultry,  fruit,  dairy,  grain,  stock,  truck  farms, 
and  colonial  estates.  Low  prices.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Abundant  pure  water.  Large  eastern 
markets.  Timber  lands  a  specialty.  Write  for 
free,  illustrated  catalogue. 

WILES  LAND  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


FUMA 


HPIIII  £  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
“  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

g£ith  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  dS 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  ST  A  TE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  1 3th-1 8th,  1909 

AGRICULTURAL  AIMD  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

$75,000,00— PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS— $75,000.00 


LIVE  STOCK 

Increased  Classification.  Class  for  Milking  Short¬ 
horns.  $400  for  Four  Best  Grade  Dairy  Cows.  Butter 
Fat  Tests  Open  to  Registered  Cows  of  All  Breeds. 
Increased  Classification  and  Money  Prizes  in  Sheep 
and  Swine  Departments.  New  Classes  Added  in 
Poultry  Department  for  Ducks,  Geese,  Cavies  and 
Pheasants. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

New  Building— New  Classes— New  Educational 
Features.  All  the  Old  Classes  of  Exhibits  Continued 
—New  Classes  for  Gathered-Cream  Butter— Several 
Varieties  of  Cheese— Milk  Below  the  Certified 
Standard— Special  Cash  Prize  for  Cheese  Maker 
Having  Highest  Average  Score  in  Four  Classes. 


FRUITS-FLO  WERS-FARM  PRODUCE 

New  Prizes  Offered  in  Fruit  Department.  Local 
Society  and  Grange  Collection— Collection  of  Box 
Fruit— Collection  of  Fruit  Packages— Collection  of 
Nursery  Stock- Collection  of  Fruit  Products— Boy’s 
and  Girl’s  Collection. 

Professional,  Amateur  and  Open  Classes  in  Flow¬ 
er  Department. 

Complete  Classification  for  Grains,  Seeds,  Vege¬ 
tables.  Potatoes,  and  Bees  in  Farm  Produce  De¬ 
partment. 

DOMESTIC 

Revised  Classification  in  the  Art,  Needlework, 
Culinary,  Miscellaneous  and  Juvenile  Sections  of 
the  Domestic  Department. 

HORSE  SHOW 

New  Classification  for  Draft  Horses,  Teams  and 
Pairs. 


CHANGE  OF  ENTRY  FEE  IN  A  FEW  DEPARTMENTS 
SEND  FOR  PRIZE  LIST 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  SECRETARY,  POST-STANDARD  BUILDING,' SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


1909. 


THE  RURAL  MEW- YORKER 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  little  frock  shown  is  not  difficult 
to  make,  though  its  effect  is  quite  elab¬ 
orate.  The  dress  consists  of  blouse  and 
skirt  portions  with  the  panel.  The  blouse 
is  tucked  and  trimmed  on  indicated  lines 
and  the  skirt  is  straight.  The  two  are 
gathered  and  joined  by  means  of  a  belt 
and  the  panel  is  seamed  to  their  front 
edges,  the  seams  being  concealed,  by  the 
trimming.  The  short  sleeves  are  slightly 
full  and  gathered  into  straight  bands. 
The  long  sleeves  are  p’ain.  When  the 
high  neck  effect  is  wanted  the  panel  is 


6393  Girl’s  Semi-Princesse  Dress 


8  to  14  years. 

extended  at  its  upper  edge  and  the  yoke 
is  joined  to  the  back.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(12  years)  is  7  yards  24,  5  yards  32  or 
3)4  yards  44  inches  wide,  15  yards  of 
insertion,  2)4  yards  of  edging.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6393  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 

A  very  pretty  yoke  skirt  of  fashion¬ 
able  model  is  shown  in  No.  6391.  The 
skirt  is  ipade  with  the  pointed  yoke  and 
the  box  plaited  portion,  which  is  cut  in 
seven  gores.  The  yoke  is  finished  at  its 
lower  edge  and  lapped  over  onto  the 
plaited  portions  then  stitched  to  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  box  plait  is  arranged  over 


630T,  Box  Plaited  Yoke  Skirt, 

22  to  30  waist. 

Ibe  back  edges  of  both.  The  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  left  of  the  back 
and  there  is  a  fitted  girdle  which  is  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  high  waist  line  which 
serves  to  keep  it  perfectly  in  place, 
u  hen  the  natural  waist  line  is  used  the 
belt  is  jointed  to  the  upper  edge.  The 
quantity  ct  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  8)4  yards  24.  27  or  32, 
mi  ^ar^s  4)4  yards  52  inches  wide. 
1  he  pattern  6391  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22, 


24,  26,  28.  and  30  inch  waist  measure ; 
price  1  0  cents. 

Removing  Bloodstains.  —  Everyone 
sometimes  finds  a  blood  stain  on  some¬ 
thing  that  cannot  be  washed.  Just 
moisten  a  little  starch  and  cover  the 
spot.  If  the  spot  is  not  quite  gone 
when  it  dries  and  the  starch  is  shaken 
out  try  again.  Do  not  have  the  starch 
too  wet.  It  will  work  on  the  carpet,  or 
your  line  lace  handkerchief. 

MRS.  SHEPARD. 

Tomato  Toast. — Slice  firm,  ripe  to¬ 
matoes  without  peeling  them ;  season 
each  slice  with  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a 
dash  of  white  pepper ;  dust  with  flour 
or  dry  bread  crumbs  and  fry  in  a  little 
butter  until  a  rich  brown  on  both  sides. 
Have  made  ready  some  slices  of  wheat 
bread  toasted  and  slightly  moistened 
with  a  little  hot  water.  Lay  a  slice  of 
tomato  on  each  round  of  toast,  and  keep 
hot  while  you  make  a  sauce.  Measure 
the  fat  left  from  cooking  the  tomatoes, 
and  to  two  level  teaspoon  fuls  add  same 
amount  of  flour;  stir  smooth,  then  add 
one  cupful  fresh  milk  and  stir  and  cook 
until  it  boils  up  thick  as  a  rich  cream; 
season  with  a  sprinkle  of  cayenne  and  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  pour  over  the  toma¬ 
toes;  garnish  with  parsley  and  serve. 

Crumb  Griddle  Cakes. — Brown  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  bread  crumbs;  make  a  batter  by 
adding  to  them  two  tablespoonfuls 
flour,  a  saltspoonful  each  of  salt  and 
■sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
and  milk  enough  to  make  a  batter  that 
will  pour  from  a  spoon  (the  exact 
quantity  cannot  be  given,  as  it  varies 
according  to  the  kind  and  condition  of 
the  bread  crumbs).  Bake  on  a  hot 
griddle.  This  batter  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  after  mixing,  as  the 
crumbs  arc  less  delicious  if  they  be¬ 
come  soft  through  soaking. 

“Turn  on  the 
light.”  My  name, 
Macbeth,  on  my 
lamp-chimneys 
means  that  I  am 
willing  to  be 
judged  by  them. 
They’re  the  best 
lamp-chimneys 
made  and  they 
do  not  break  from 
heat. 

They  are  sold  by  the  best  grocers. 

My  book  insures  your  getting  the 
right  chimney  for  your  lamp.  And 
it  giyes  general  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  lamps.  It  is  free.  Send 
name  and  address  to 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh 


Re*.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


.ASK  THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUSE 

to  do  the  washing — do  it  over  the  rub-board,  if  that  s  what  you  use,  or  with  the  heavy 
cumbersome  wooden  washing  machine  if  you  have  one  ;  not  for  his  regular  job  - that 
would  be  too  hard  for  him,  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  way  he  does  his  work.  But  just 
long  enough  to  know  how  hard  it  is  for  you  to  do  the  washing  without  the  best  equip¬ 
ment — how  much  you  need  a 

Syracuse 

to  despatch  the  work  and  save  your  energy. 

Why  not  have  a  wanher,  and  have  it  now,  that  meets  all  the  requirements;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized;  rust  proof  steel,  Indestructible,  clean  and  sanitary;  no 
wooden  parts  to  soak  up  and  retain  impurities  from  dirty 
suds;  no  mtui  or  motor  required  to  run  it;  easy  because  it 
creates  water  force  by  the  frictionless  air  pressure  process? 

You  will  agree  it’s  rightly  named  “EASY  ,s  when  you  give  it 

30  TIHALj 

and  wash  everything  washable  in  the  house. 

It.  F.  D.  9,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March  22, 1909. 

About  8  or  9  years  ago  I  bought  one  of  your  Syracuse  “EASY” 

Washers  with  wringer  complete.  1  remember  our  first  trial  very 
well.  Wife  got  out  the  other  tubs  and  washboard  to  finish  up 
after  the  washer,  but  when  we  wrung  out  the  clothes  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done  but  to  rinse  and  blue  them.  Since  then 
we  have  done  our  washing  rather  than  send  it  out,  as  it  was 
less  trouble.  I  am  past  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  very  rheu¬ 
matic,  but  I  do  a  two  weeks  washing  in  about  two  hours  in  a  very 
easy  manner  and  our  clothes  look  much  better  and  are  not  frazzled 
out  and  worn.  It  lias  paid  for  itself  many  times  over  and  has  not 
cost  one  cent  for  repairs  and  is  in  perfect  condition.  We  have  a 
little  room  where  we  store  it  where  a  wooden  tub  would  soon 
peter  out  with  such  treatment. 

I  am  writing  this  from  a  sense  of  duty.  H«  C.  Slocum. 

No  matter  how  disappointing  other  washers  may  have  been 
try  an  “  EASY  ”  and  try  it  now,  at  our  expense.  Ask  for  our  free 
book.  Pages  21-22  tell  you  how  to  save  1-2  the  soap. 

DODCE  &  ZUILL,  224  K  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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Newest  Designs 

Latest  Models  Lowest  Prices 

All  Shown  in  Our  New  Book  of  Stoves 

Are  you  going  to  buy  a  steel  range  this  fall  ?  Do  you  need 
a  cook  stove,  a  hard  coal  base  burner,  an  air-tight  heater,  an 
oak  stove,  a  laundry  stove  ?  Do  you  want  an  oil  or  a  gasoline 
stove,  an  oil  heater,  a  gas  range  ?  Are  you  building  or  about 
to  build  a  new  home  and  in  need  of  a  heating  plant — a  steam 
or  hot  water  boiler  or  a  high  grade  furnace  ?  Don’t  spend  a 
cent  for  any  kind  of  stove,  don’t  let  a  contract  for  a  heating 
plant  of  any  description  until  you  have  written  a  postal  card 
for  our  Free  Book  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Heating  Plants. 
Largest  assortment,  finest  qualities,  lowest  prices  for  good 
qualities.  We  are  the  largest  retailers  of  good  stoves,  ranges 
and  heating  plants  in  the  world  and  thousands  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  have  learned  that 

We  Save  You  from  One-Third  to  One-Half 

We  sell  a  good  air-tight  heater  for  84c,  guaranteed  Oak  stoves  as 
low  as  $3. 52,  base  burners  from  $20.95  UP>  co°k  stoves  as  low  as 
$5.30,  steel  ranges  that  are  marvels  of  convenience  at  from  $12.07 
up,  hot  water  and  steam  boilers,  radiators  and  fittings  at  big 
reductions  over  retail  prices.  The  newest  designs  by  the  most 
skillful  stove  modelers,  manufactured  in  the  center  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  built  for  us  in  large  quantities  and  sold  at  a  very 
small  advance  over  manufacturing  cost,  are  fully  illustrated  in  our 
new  and  enlarged  Book  of  Stoves,  now  ready  for  mailing.  Y ou 
will  want  this  free  book  before  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  stove, 
because  it  tells  you  of  the  best  built,  and  most  economical  fuel 
consuming  stoves  and  ranges  in  the  world,  sold  on  honor  at  very 
low  prices — lower  than  the  prices  of  any  other  dealer.  Write  for  this 
free  book  now  before  you  forget  it.  Just  a  postal  saying:  Please  send 
your  free  book  of  stoves  and  we  will  send  it  postpaid  by  return  mail. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Write  us  at  the  address  nearest  you 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  and  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


TheRochester  Radiator  will 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  doublethe  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  Write  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  FnrnaceSt.,Rochester,S.V. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 

For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 

Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


1 

Don't  Throw  it 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
..rass,  copper,  graniteware.  hot  water  bugs 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 
can  use  them;  fit  any  surface:  two  mi  11  ion 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  sizes,  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Sox  110,  Amsterdam,  N .  Y. 
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In  the  sreen  fields 

of  VIRGINIA 

Where  the  summers  are  long  and  delight¬ 
ful  ;  where  the  wintersare  short  and  mild. 
Here  you  can  grow  splendid  crops  at 
small  cost.  Rich  soil,  abundant  water, 
excellent  markets  and  good  neighbors. 
Desirable  Farms  can  be  secured  for 

$10  PER  ACRE  AND  UP 

along  the  N.  &  W.  Ry.  Full  information 
and  valuable  booklet  upon  request 

F.  H.  LaBAUME. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway, 

Box  MQ,  .  ROANOKE,  VA. 


*lSH  BRAS® 
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SLICKERS 


far  well 
sy  keep  you 
nile  you  are 
ring  them 
300 

iYWHERE 


GUARANTEED  WATERPROOF . 
CATALOG  TREE 


A. J. Tower  Co.  boston,  u.sa. 

Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited.  Toronto,  Can. 


Hotbeds 
and  Cold-frames 


Stronger  earlier  plants 


Setting  out  the  plants 


Results  so  remarkable  compared  With  single 
glass  sash  that  gardeners  double  their  orders. 

The  present  company  is  18  times  larger 
than  When  it  started  two  years  ago — solely 
because  the  sesh  makes  good. 

The  light  penetrates  the  glass  raising 
the  temperature  of  bed  on  coldest  days  to 
a  good  growing  warmth.  Practically  none 
of  the  warmth  escapes  at  night  because 
the  dry  air  between  the  two  layers  of 
glass  is  the  best  non-conductor  there  is — 
much  better  than  mats  and  boards. 

Plants  need  light,  the  more  of  it,  the 
better.  Sunlight  Sash  lets  in  light  all  the 
time.  Almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  or 
flower  has  been  grown  under  the  Sunlight 
in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  temperature. 

You  can  get  better  results  than  ever  be¬ 
fore — stronger,  earlier  plants. 

The  Sunlight  is  such  a  big  improvement  that  professional 
gardeners,  State  Agricultural  Stations  and  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  everywhere  use  and  recommend  it. 

It  does  away  entirely  with  the  hardest  work,  the  cover¬ 
ing  and  uncovering.  Children  can  prop  it  open  for  airing. 

You  can  handle  twice  the  number  of  Beds. 

The  principle  on  which  it  is  built 

Heat  rays  follow  light  rays.  Two  layers  of  glass  instead 
of  one  and  between  the  layers  is  a  6-Kinch  cushion  of  air. 

No  putty,  panes  are  lapped  and  by  an  ingenious  device 
held  close  to  wood,  cant  possibly  work  loose.  In  thawing  weather  there  is  circulation  enough ’to 
ventilate  the  bed.  In  freezing  weather  everything  freezes  up  tight  and  air  between  the  two  layers  of 
glass  becomes  absolutely  dry,  a  perfect  non-conduct  or.  Does  not  have  to  be  covered  even  in  zero  weather. 


rlanted  and  growing 


Write  for  catalogue  and  get  our  freight  prepaid  proposition. 

Order  early  to  insure  prompt  shipment.  Fast  freight,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today.  Now 
is  the  time  to  prepare  for  cold  frames. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co.,  (Incorporated)  924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky.( 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  BUTTER  MAKING. 

Can  I  get  a  churn  that  will  make  75 
pounds  butter  at  one  churning,  to  be  run 
with  a  gasoline  engine?  I  want  a  churn 
that  I  can,  if  possible,  work  and  salt  the 
butter  in  before  removing.  Will  it  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  run  my  skim-milk  from  my  sepa¬ 
rator  to  the  hog  lot  through  a  galvanized 
iron  pipe,  a  distance  of  150  feet?  There  is 
no  fall,  but  I  have  an  air  pump  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  use  pressure  if  practical. 

Perryman,  Md.  v.  B. 

I  would  advise  you  to  buy  a  round 
churn  with  as  little  iron  on  it  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Get  one  on  which  the  cover 
screws  down,  rather  than  where  it  is 
fastened  with  clamps.  When  worn,  the 
latter  sometimes  come  off,  which  means 
a  loss  of  butter,  and  temper  as  well,  as 
the  writer  can  testify.  A  round  churn 
is  more  easily  kept  clean  than  one  with 
square  corners.  In  it  you  can  salt  the 
butter  and  work  it  with  little  trouble 
on  the  worker  afterward.  A  churn  that 
will  work  the  butter  after  churning  is 
not  made  in  that  size,  and  they  will  cost 
you  many  times  as  much  as  a  simple 
revolving  one  for  the  smallest  make,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  one  that  will  handle 
150  pounds  at  a  churning.  I  am  sure 
with  your  small  dairy  and  engine  you  do 
not  want  a  combined  churn  and  worker. 
I  doubt  if  it  will  pay  you  to  run  a  pipe 
to  your  hog  lot,  as  you  suggest,  and  go 
to  the  expense  of  forcing  the  milk 
through  it.  Theoretically  it  seems  nice 
to  think  of  having  to  carry  no  skim- 
milk  out ;  just  force  it  through  a  pipe. 
Practically  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  source 


A  Case  of  Sweeney. 

I  have  a  fine  three-year-old  mare;  just 
broke  her  to  work  this  Spring.  She  is  high- 
strung,  and  did  more  than  her  share,  and 
went  lame  in  her  right  shoulder.  I  took 
her  io  a  young  veterinarian,  he  told  me 
to  blister  the  shoulder  three  different 
times,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  improve 
any.  Iler  shoulder  has  shrunk  away  some, 
and  she  is  still  lame.  Can  she  be  cured? 

Indiana.  w.  a.  k. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
waste  away  in  chronic  cases  of  foot  lame¬ 
ness,  so  that  it  is  always  important  to 
make  sure  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the 
cause.  In  sweeney  the  muscles  waste  away, 
and  lameness  may  be  absent,  and  indeed 
seems  to  be  absent  in  a  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  the  wasting  being  associated  with 
injury  to  the  trunk  nerves  of  the  affected 
part.  If  the  shoulder  is  in  this  particular 
case  known  to  be  the  real  seat  of  the 
lameness  blistering  was  indicated  and 
should  have  been  followed  by  beneficial  re¬ 
sults.  If  the  cause  of  lameness  is  else¬ 
where  the  blistering  would  of  course  prove 
useless.  Blistering,  however,  also  is  in¬ 
dicated  for  stimulating  wasted  muscles  to 
develop  again,  and  where  it  fails  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  more  stringent  measures  have  to 
be  adopted,  such  as  the  injection  of  small 
quantities  of  turpentine  under  the  skin  of 
the  wasted  part  or  puncture-firing  with  a 
thermo-cautery  and  then  the  application  of 
a  blister.  The  attending  graduate  veterin¬ 
arian  must  be  trusted  to  give  the  proper 
treatment,  as  that  can  only  he  decided  up¬ 
on  after  a  careful  examination.  a.  s.  a. 

Ringworm. 

I  have  a  fine  large  heifer  calf  three 
weeks  old,  which  I  wish  to  grow  to  a 
cow.  ns  its  mother  is'  a  very  fine  cow,  hut 
not  pure  blood.  The  sire  had  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  scurfy  spots  on  legs  and  body  where 
the  hair  was  either  all  out  or  coming  out. 
looking  like  a  dog  with  the  mange,  other¬ 
wise  healthy.  Now  at  three  weeks,  the 
hair  is  half  off  of  the  calf’s  head,  but  no 
spots  on  body.  Can  it  he  cured?  'Would 
you  raise  the  calf  or  sell  it  at  six  weeks 
for  veal  ?  There  is  not  a  spot  on  its 
mother,  and  never  has  been.  p.  j.  s. 

New  York. 


of  annoyance  and  contamination.  The 
pipe  and  pump  will  mean  one  more 
thing  to  look  after  and  keep  in  order. 
Unless  it  is  'scalded  out  every  day,  it 
will  soon  become  foul,  and  be  likely  to 
poison  your  skim-milk  with  toxins,  and 
perhaps  give  you  a  lot  of  germs  in 
your  dairy  room,  which  may  ruin  your 
trade.  Some  one  may  tell  you  to  run 
live  steam  through  the  pipe  and  it  will 
be  all  right.  I  know  better.  Unless  you 
run  a  good  stiff  brush  through  as  short 
a  connection  as  the  faucet  to  a  milk 
tank,  you  will  •soon  have  bad  milk,  no 
matter  how  mucn  steam  you  put 

through.  •  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Seeding  To  Alfalfa  Near  Syracuse. 

II.  G„  (No  Address). — Will  II.  Worker 
who  writes  about  Alfalfa  on  page  688,  teli 


By  nil  means  raise  the  calf.  The  bull 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  wfth  the 
present  condition  of  the  calf’s  skin,  as 
such  troubles  are  not  hereditary.  It  prob¬ 
ably  is  a  simple  case  of  ringworm,  and 
may  easily  be  cured  by  putting  the  calf 
into  a  clean,  dry  box  stall,  and  after 
cleaning  and  scrubbing  the  affected  parts 
of  the  skin  for  removal  of  scales  and  scabs 
rub  in  a  little  iodine  ointment  two  or  three 
times  a  week  until  well.  True  mange  is 
due  to  a  parasitic  mite ;  ringworm  to  a 
vegetable  parasite  (Trieophyton  tonsurans! 
which  lives  on  damp  walls  and  woodwork 
as  well  as  on  the  skins  of  animals.  If  the 
calf  has  not  ringworm,  which  is  most  com¬ 
mon  during  the  Winter  season,  it  may  have 
some  simple  form  of  eczema  which  in 
time  will  disappear  without  treatment. 

A.  s.  A- 

Wind  Galls. 

I  have  a  mare  that  got  into  a  mire 
about  two  weeks  ago  and  it  seems  she 
strained  her  hind  ankles,  as  there  are  soft 
bunches  on  them,  I  think  they  are  called 
wind  puffs.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
to  take  them  down  ?  The  bunches  are  on 
the  hack  part  of  the  kind  legs,  about  four 
Inches  above  the  ankle  joint.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  remove  them  entirely? 

Maine.  a.  s. 


us  how  he  seeds  his  crop? 

Axs. — We  seed  with  oats.  We  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  just  as  we  would  for 
the  oats  alone,  which  usually  follow 
corn  or  potatoes.  We  do  not  use  lime 
or  inoculate  the  soil,  though  I  know 
that  in  some  localities  this  is  necessary. 
The  oats  are  sown  alone  about  the 
middle  of  May.  After  about  a  week, 
or  just  before  the  oats  show,  we  go 
over  the  piece  with  a  two-horse  weeder 
with  seeding  attachment.  This  imple¬ 
ment  sows  the  seed  ahead  of  the  weeder 
teeth,  which  break  the  crust  and  cover 
the  seed  just  right.  We  sow  about  eight 
quarts  of  Alfalfa  and  two  quarts  of 
Timothy  to  the  acre.  That  is  the  whole 
process.  We  use  no  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer  at  any  time,  and  no  stable  manure 
at  the  time  of  seeding  Alfalfa.  We 
sometimes  spread  a  little  manure  on 
Alfalfa  fields  when  we  have  no  other 
place  to  put  it,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  effect  from  it.  This  is 
our  method  of  seeding  Alfalfa,  and  we 
can  ask  for  no  better  results.  We  are 


When  established  there  is  no  cure  for 
such  puffs  which  are  distensions  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  of  the  parts'  in¬ 
volved.  Apply  cold,  wet  compresses  with 
pressure  from  bandages  and  flat  corks,  and 
when  inflammation  subsides  blister  the  parts 
after  removal  of  the  hair.  This  may  help 
in  new,  accidental  cases,  hut  fails  in  those 
that  have  been  established  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  puffs'  are  a  blemish,  but 
rarely  cause  lameness  when  chronic. 

a.  s.  A. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient, 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘The  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


eatn  To  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
IHstemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet, 
Horse  Troubles. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio. 


$3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted.  , 

Writ©  for  descriptive  booklet.  £ 


more  sure  of  a  good  catch  and  good 
crops  of  Alfalfa  than  of  any  other 
thing  we  grow,  for  since  using  the 
above  method,  we  have  never  failed 
except  where  the  land  is  too  wet,  or 
where  ice  has  remained  on  the  ground 
for  some  time  during  the  Winter.  We 
began  growing  Alfalfa  in  a  small  way 
nearly  30  years  ago,  and  for  the  past 
15  years  it  has  been  practically  our  only 
hay  crop.  We  now  have  about  20  acres 
which  produce  about  five  tons  per  acre, 
and  the  combined  height  of  the  three 
crops  is  about  10  feet. 

HAMLET  WORKER. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


&  MINERAL. 

„  — lETTH  EAVEu, 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.! 


Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


^Young’s  Fever  &. 
Cough  Remedy 


Indicated  in  cases  affected  with 

Cough,  Cold,  Distemper,  1  nlliicnza, 
Plnli  Eye,  Strangles,  Bronchitis, 
\»t  limn.  Catarrhal  Fever,  Heaves, 
Thick  Wind,  Boaring.  Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
danders,  1  n II n munition  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  bad  after¬ 
effects.  Will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  lias  them  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Book  X0-D  free.  Price  SI,  i  oz. 
bottle;  02, 12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F„  88  Temple  St„  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  $100  HORSE 

|  may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a  I 
|  curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years  | 
I  which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  $1,  a 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W .  B.  Eddy  81  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


75 

For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Get  better  value.  Save  money. 
Deal  with  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur¬ 
chase, long  time  of  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRiDGE,  N.  Y. 


No  More  Sore  Shoulders  on  Horses 

If  You  Use  This  Collar 

Save  time  and  money  by  buying  an  Adjustable 
Uamelcss  Metal  Horse  Collar;  can’t  wear 
out  and  will  always  keep  its  shape;  easy  to 
nut  on  and  take  off;  better  and  cheaper. 

Will  positively  prevent  and 
Cure  SOre  Shoulders.  Greatest  im- 
provement  in  horse  collarsin  lastlOO  years.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  them.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog. 

Johnston-Slocum  Co.,  200  State  St.,  Caro,  Mich. 


— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  18  cows,  17  heifers,  12  bulls. 
S.  IS.  N1VIN,  Landenburg.  lJa. 


RF.G.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER, Westchester, ChesterCo., Pa. 


Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  Meadow  Brook,  84G18,  whose  grandsire  was 
Lucies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
International  for  three  years.  These  bulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R.F.D.5, Xenia, Ohio 


FOR  SALE— Two  Solid  Colored  B.  Calves,  1  and  4 
mos.  old.  Sire  best  bred  PURE  ST.  LAMBERT, 
in  Pa.  Dam  of  youngest,  Butterrecord  21  lbs.,  3  oz. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Pa, 


24  Southdown  Ewes 

Eight  registei’ed  and  16  unregistered  but  full 
blood.  Write  for  full  description  and  prices. 
WILFORD  WOOD,  Mountainville,  N-  Y. 


SPRING  HILL 
STOCK  FARM 

offers  for  sale  the  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn  bull 
Lovet  Ring  242270,  weight  2.100,  sired  by  imported 
First  in  the  Ring  102100,  and  out  of  an  imported 
dam.  He  is  the  sire  of  second  prize  junior  yearling 
heifer  at  Ohio  State  Fair, 1908.  Price,  F.O.B.,  $185. 

Poland  China  and  Duroc  Jersey  sale  at  farm, 
Oct.  30,  1909.  For  particulars,  address 
It.  11.  WEST  <fc  SON,  Hillsboro,  O. 


JVffl  LK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
1JX  desiring  information  how  to  form  brandies 
of  tlie  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  $65 

Two  years  old,  royally  bred,  fine  individual,  attrac¬ 
tively  marked.  Above  is  not  half  his  value. 

We  also  offer  fashionably  bred  cows  and  Jan. 
heifer  calves  at  low  prices.  Write  wants. 

R1VENBURGH  BROS.,  Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN 
HULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.R.  O.  backing  is  32.48  ibs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  born  April 
8ih,  1909:  Dam,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  989G5,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  ail  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  be  sold  for  $190  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  lie  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  MoADAM,  Prop. 
BR0THERT0WN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Hoi’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  tiiat 
will  l>e  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 


YEARLING  RAMS.  RAM  LAMBS,  EWES 
AND  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshlres  Ewes  and  Rams 

Inquire  of  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  liambouillet  Rams  and  O.I.C. 
Swine.  C.  W.  Halliday,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 


niipnpo  THE  RIG  DEEP  FELLOWS, 

UUilUUw  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FAUMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


Bloodhound  $35,  Collie  $20 

PUPPIES 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON, 

00  Wall  Street,  •  -  New  York  City 


FAR  CAI  C-kare  Ben,  thoroughbred  Stallion, 
run  OHLL  17  hands,  .10  years  old;  Sired  Tzar 


Murphey;  Don  Zephyr. 
'  dii 


Broke  double  and  single. 
A  good  distance  driver  and  a  sure  foal  getter. 

R.  V.  WICKS,  New  Faltz,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


We  have  just  received  our  second  importation  of 

Pure  Bred  Percheron  Mares 

and  they  are  the  finest  we  ever  owned.  Write  us 
for  description  and  prices.  HIGHLAND  VIEW 
STOCK  FARM,  O.  N.  Wilson,  Proprietor,  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa. 


Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 

Young  Boars  and  Sow  Pigs  for  sale,  from  3  to  6 
months  old.  Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two 
breeds  sold  for  breeding  purposes.  All  other  ani¬ 
mals  are  slaughtered.  Also  some  fine  Yorkshire 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Prices  reasonable.  Our 
motto  is  to  please  our  customer  at  any  cost. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM, 

Cliazy,  Clinton  County,  .  Nexv  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

For  Sale  at  present:  A  Son  of  Fern’s 
Jubilee,  lit  for  service.  Also  younger  hull 
and  heifer  calves. 

J,  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  U,  Y. 

JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
402  lbs.  fat  in  329  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ten  Heifer  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  “Brightside,” 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 


Large  berkshires  at  iiioiiwooj>-shnrt. 

broad  heads.  Mature  animals  weiKh  from  700  to  900  lbs. 
Special  offering  NOW  of  young  pigs,  jjairs  and  trios,  no  akin, 
Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the  litter  this  spring.  Write  for 
booklet.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HAKPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WlLLOUGHIiY  FARM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Reg,  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Writefor 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1242  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C.,  Courage  P.  S.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195H.C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  1IELTZHOOVER, 
Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Vrtn  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 

IUU  Ud  it  l  MIIUIU  you  u  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


puccuipcc— THE  WHITE.  BACON  HOG, 

UllLOninLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


FOR  QA|  F — Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine;  bred 
■  Un  vJHlab  gows  and  Spring  Pigs.  Delaine 
Merino  Sheep.  Collie  Dogs.  All  first-class  stock. 
J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  R.F.D.  No.  2. 


OW  TO  FEED  COWS  and  Increase  Their  Milk  Output. 

Also  how  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION  will  save  from  10#  to  20#  of  feeding  cost. 
This  information  is  valuable  to  every  farmer  or  stock  raiser,  and  will  be  sent  free 
for  the  asking.  Write  and  send  us  a  copy  of  the  ration  you  are  now  feeding. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  \r. 


moo. 
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BUCKWHEAT  FOR  GREEN  MANURE. 

J.  B.  M.,  Ligonier.  Ind — I  read  in  some 
farm  paper  that  buckwheat  ..’as  a  great 
thing  for  the  soil,  and  that  if  one  would 
plow  under  when  in  full  bloom  and  follow 
with  rye,  great  results  would  follow.  I 
had  a  field  that  had  raised  28  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  last  year;  had  sown 
clover,  but  to  my  great  astonishment  noth¬ 
ing  came  but  common  horse  sorrel.  This 
was  as  rank  a  growth  as  could  possibly 
be.  There  being  no  hay  in  sight,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  plow’  under  the  sorrel.  It  was  of 
such  a  grow’th  that  a  chain  was  needed 
to  turn  under  well.  I  have  sown  the  buck¬ 
wheat  and  the  same  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
sown  the  very  last  of  June.  At  this  writing 
it  has  made  a  wonderful  growth.  Since 
reading  the  article  referred  to  I  have  read 
another.  This  one  said  no  use  to  throw 
away  the  seed,  for  there  was  nothing  in 
buckwheat  to  do  the  soil  a  bit  of  good.  I 
have  about  concluded  to  let  the  crop  ma¬ 
ture.  I  would  think  after  crop  was  off 
one  might  sow  rye  and  still  get  a  fair 
growth  to  turn  under.  I  would  like  to 
have  your  opinion  on  this  matter.  Better 
still  would  I  like  to  follow  this  crop  with 
wheat.  It  would  make  it  a  little  late,  but 
seems  to  me  ground  would  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  this  crop.  Which  is  best  to 
do,  go  ahead  and  turn  the  buckwheat  un¬ 
der.  sow  to  rye  at  once,  or  would  it  be 
best  for  my  poeketbook  to  cut  the  buck¬ 
wheat  for  the  wheat?  How  would  it  do  to 
plow  under  the  crop  and  then  sow  to 
wheat?  If  buckwheat  is  not  much  good 
for  the  soil,  it  seems  to  me  one  would  be 
better  off  financially  to  cut  the  buckwheat 
for  grain. 

Ans. — We  should  let  the  buckwheat 
mature  and  then  cut  it  tor  the  grain. 
It  will  probably  be  too  late  when  this 
is  done  to  sow  wheat,  but  you  can  put 
in  rve  and  expect  a  fair  crop.  The 
heavy  growth  of  sorrel  indicates  that 
the  land  is  sour  and  needs  lime.  The 
buckwheat  does  not  add  any  plant  food 
to  the  soil,  but  it  will  make  a  fair 
growth  where  wheat  would  not  thrive. 
This  indicates  that  it  has  the  power  to 
use  forms  of  plant  food  which  other 
grains  could  not  utilize.  Then,  when 
the  buckwheat  decays  in  the  soil,  this 
plant  food  can  be  used  by  following 
crops.  We  can  take  very  poor  soil  and 
ow  turnips  in  the  Spring.  They  will 
make  a  poor  growth.  Plow  them  under 
in  June  and  sow  buckwheat.  Put  this 
under  in  September  and  sow  rye.  Plow 
t lie  rye  under  in  May  and  sow  cow  peas. 
Plow  these  under  in  late  August  and 
sow  buckwheat,  and  if  lime  is  also  used 
there  will  be  a  fair  catch  of  clover  in 
the  Spring.  In  your  case  the  great 
value  of  the  buckwheat  would  be  in 
adding  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil. 
The  stubble  following  in  the  sorrel  will 
probably  be  enough  of  this. 

The  “  Clark  ”  Grass  Culture. 

17.  17.  T.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  o. — Will  you 
give  the  “Clark”  method  of  raising  grass 
for  hay?  What  fertilizers  did  he  use,  and 
how  much  seed  per  acre  of  Timothy  and 
Blue  grass? 

Ans. — The  “Clark”  method  depended 
on  three  essential  things — thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil,  heavy  seeding 
and  the  heavy  use  of  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers.  Mr.  Clark  usually  reseeded  an 
old  field  or  meadow  or  an  oat  stubble. 
Preparation  was  started  in  July.  In¬ 
stead  of  plowing  the  soil  over,  drag  the 
sod  bottom  side  up.  Clark  used  a  Cut¬ 
away  disk — that  is,  a  disk  with  saw¬ 
like  teeth  cut  out  of  the  rim.  This  tool, 
heavily  weighted  ancj  hauled  over  the 
field,  ripped  up  the  sod  and  tossed  it 
in  chunks,  instead  of  turning  it  over. 
The  object  was  to  kill  out  all  the  old 
grass  and  weeds — stem  and  root — by 
tossing  them  to  the  surface  where  the 
air  could  get  at  them.  The  field  was 
worked  in  this  way  20  times  or  more 
before  grass  seeding  time,  graded  and 
then  worked  fine  with  a  spike  harrow. 
Mr.  Clark  advocated  14  quarts  each  of 
I  imothy  and  Red-top  seed  per  acre — 
about  three  times  as  much  as  farmers 
usually  sow.  Six  quarts  of  clover  were 
usually  added  per  acre.  He  used  great 
care  in  seeding  to  obtain  an  even  stand, 
goutg  twice  or  Gven  four  times  over. 
He  used  a  fertilizer  which  contained 
about  one-fourth  each  by  weight  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  fine  ground  bone,  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  the 


average  yearly  application  being  800 
pounds  per  acre.  By  following  this 
method  Mr.  Clark  grew  five  tons  or 
more  per  acre,  and  kept  the  fields  pro¬ 
ducing  year  after  year. 

The  Farmers’  Institute  Question. 


De  Laval 


The  live  institutes  for  farmers,  as  a 
rule,  are  well  attended  by  the  best  success¬ 
ful  farmers  of  our  country.  It  is  too  often 
the  case  that  a  man  cannot  see  another 
higher  up  than  himself,  classing  all  joy 
farmers,  mollycoddles,  etc.  I  regret  to  feel 
that  while  our  educational  systems  were 
never  in  so  good  a  shape  to  bring  about 
that  high  ennobling  standard  for  a  nation, 
an  assertion  could  be  tittered  stilting  “the 
schools  are  surely  a  failure  under  the 
present  system”;  also  that  the  educational 
idea  should  be  cut  out  of  the  institutes. 
Let  me  say  that  there  is  not  enough  of 
this  educational  impressiveness  rather. 
Better  explained  at  farmers'  institutes,  it 
will  pave  the  road  for  better  farmers.  I 
believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  farmer  to 
fill  the  question  box  to  overflowing  and  it 
is  sure  to  bring  out  the  advantages  and 
reverse  at  stations,  observed  by  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  force  of  the  institute,  benefiting 
the  man  asking  the  questions  about  experi¬ 
ments.  What  we  want  at  institutes  is 
the  right  switch  to  all  live  facts.  Tell, 
through  men  who  know,  just  what  laws 
are  benefiting  him,  and  where,  if  his 
influence  is  used,  it  will  greatly  improve 
his  situation.  Intensive  farming  encour¬ 
aged,  showing  the  practical  method  which, 
to  put  the  land  into  that  productive  state, 
increas  the  yield  to  a  handsome  profit; 
the  study  of  the  soil  as  to  its  lacking  con¬ 
stituents  balancing  for  plant  food;  prac¬ 
tical  methods  in  city  marketing  of  various 
products.  Practical  side  of  the  State  road 
question  relative  to  its  use  and  abuse, 
and  how  best  adjusted  for  all  concerned; 
practical  uses  of  concrete  for  the  farmer. 
A  lantern  picture  talk  on  methods,  plans, 
locations,  experiments,  etc.,  worked  out 
at  experiment  stations,  and  last  but  not 
least,  remember  that  we  were  boys  and 
girls  once,  and  we  well  know  where  our 
advantages  could  have  been  improved,  but 
now  too  late.  It  is  not  golden  opportuni¬ 
ties  lost  when  any  address  for  the  benefit 
of  the  boy  occupies  a  small  portion  of  the 
day.  It  is  not  only  a  safe  guide  for  the 
parent  toward  better  prospects,  but  food 
for  the  youth.  Mothers  always  find  the 
deepest  interest  in  this  style  of  subjects, 
and  the  women  go  a  long  way  towards  a 
successful  institute  session. 

Wa.vland,  X.  Y.  w.  w.  c. 


Protection  in  Buying  Improved  Live  Stock. 

One  of  the  greatest  advance  steps  in  the 
registration  of  pure  blood  cattle  has  re¬ 
cently  been  taken  by  the  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  in  the  adoption  of  a  new 
form  of  certificate  of  registration.  This 
new  certificate  is  not  only  one  of  entry, 
but  carries  also  the  transfer  record  and 
a  copy  of  the  sketch  of  the  fawn  and 
white  markings  filed  of  the  animals  at  time 
of  registration.  It  gives  the  purchaser  a 
chance  of  verifying  and  identifying  his 
animals  with  the  records,  and  thus  prevents 
transposition  in  shipment  or  fraudulent  sub¬ 
stitution.  These  new  certificates  will  have 
to  be  returned  to  the  secretary’s  office  for 
the  addition  of  the  record  of  each  transfer 
and  must  be  countersigned  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  at  such  times.  They  are  .then  to  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  new  purchaser. 
This  certificate,  in  addition  to  the  rule 
adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Guernsey 
Club,  requiring  all  animals  to  be  registered 
before  they  are  six  months  of  age.  unless 
a  birth  report  has  been  filed  with  the  sec¬ 
retary  within  30  days  of  date  of  birth  of 
calf,  marks  another  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  Guernsey  cow  and  her  association 
in  the  fonfidence  of  the  public. 


Jkhsky  Cattle  Club  Meeting. — It  has 
been  decided  to  hold  a  special  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
at  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  during  the  week  of 
the  great  State  Fair.  This  meeting  will 
be  held  at  8  o’clock,  Tuesday  evening, 
September  14th.  at  the  Yates  Hotel.  This 
special  meeting  is  to  be  held  more  for  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  among  Hie  members  and 
all  breeders  of  Jersey  cattle  throughout  the 
State,  and  it  is  expected  that  good  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  present  and  the  different  mat¬ 
ters  of  most  interest  to  Jersey  breeders 
touched  upon.  W  sincerely  trust  that  every 
person  who  owns  a  Jersey  will  attend  this 
meeting  and  help  push  the  club’s  interest 
as  well  as  the  Jersey  cause  in  the  Empire 
State.  It  is  expected  that  the  Jerseys  at 
the  State  Fair  will  be  judged  upon  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  September  15,  so  be  on 
hand  at  the  meeting  the  evening  previous. 
For  any  other  information  address  the  sec¬ 
retary.  Harry  S.  Gail,  secretary. 

The  Farmer’s  Institute.— Last  year  I 
attended  an  institute  where  one  of  the 
speakers  was  absent  fffr  one  day.  and  so 
we  only  had  one-half  as  many  addresses  as 
otherwise,  but  I  got  more  out  of  tin1  dis¬ 
cussions  that  day  than  I  did  out  of  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  two  days’  programme. 
Of  course,  if  the  people  will  not  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  you  need  lots  of  talk  from  the  speak¬ 
ers.  but  if  the  audience  is  awake.  I  think 
the  average  institute  has  too  many  speeches 
and  too  little  discussions,  I  find  it  is  the 
discussions  that  bring  out  what  troubles 
the  people.  So  give  us  good  speakers,  able 
and  up-to-date,  and  then  ask  them  ques¬ 
tions.  h.  G.  s. 

Parry,  O. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD 


I)e  Laval  (  Team  Separators  were  the  original  and  have  led 
in  every  step  of  cream  separator  development.  Constantly 
improved,  they  have  been  fully  remodelled  every  five  or  ten 
years,  the  last  time  from  top  to  bottom  in  1908,  with  the 
finishing  touches  of  perfected  refinement  added  in  1909. 

Other  cream  separators  have  always  been  merely  the  product 
of  those  following  in  the  wake  of  De  Laval  success,  utilizing 
variations  of  the  ten  to  twenty  year  old  De  Laval  features 
which  expiring  patents  have  so  laid  open  to  them. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  skim  closer,  particularly  at 
low  temperature  and  running  heavy  cream  ;  have  greater  actual, 
if  not  claimed  capacity  ;  run  easier  and  at  much  less  necessary 
speed;  are  much  more  sanitary  and  easily  cleanable ;  are  far 
easier  handled,  assembled  and  unassembled,  and  are  so  much 
better  made  as  to  design,  materials  and  workmanship  that 
they  last  from  two  to  ten  times  longer  than  other  separators. 

They  produce  cream  so  much  superior  to  other  systems  and 
separators  that  butter  made  from  De  Laval  cream  scores  highest 
in  all  representative  contests,  which,  together  with  their  otlier 
advantages,  has  brought  about  their  exclusive  use  by  more 
than  98%  of  the  world’s  creamery  and  butter  factories,  with 
their  thirty  years  practical  separator  experience. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  cost  no  more  than  other 
separators,  considering  actual  capacity.  They  save  an  average 
$50  per  year  over  other  farm  sizes  of  separators  and  an  average 
$100  per  year  over  other  creaming  systems,  and  they  last  twenty 
years  as  against  two  to  five  years  for  other  machines.  They  are 
sold  for  cash  or  on  terms  that  enable  their  paying  for  themselves, 
and  there  is  no  payment  of  any  kind  in  advance  that  practically 
binds  the  buyer  to  his  bargain. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  are  the  highest  type  of  farm 
implement  made  and  invariably  prove  the  most  profitable  of 
farm  investments.  They  are  guaranteed  to  be  in  every  way  as 
represented  and  to  fulfil  every  claim  made  as  a  condition  of 
their  acceptance  by  the  purchaser.  They  are  sold  on  as  sound 
a  basis  as  a  government  bond  and  their  prestige  is  as  solid  as 
the  Lock  of  Gibraltar. 

The  buyer  who  puts  his  money  into  any  other  separator 
to-day  and  continually  wastes  some  of  his  product  through  its 
use  must  surely  do  so  without  knowledge  of  the  up-to-date 
De  Laval  machine,  the  opportunity  for  which  knowledge  is  free 
to  him  for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


41  !•;.  Madison  Street 
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A  PUREBRED  JERSEY. 

The  picture  from  which  the  cut  at 
Fig.  454  was  made  was  sent  us  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Goutremont  of  Lewis  Co.,  X. 
Y.  It  shows  the  heifer  Gold  Leaf.  Mr. 
Goutremont  knows  the  value  of  pure 
blood  in  a  herd.  He  says : 

“We  used  to  think  (when  we  were 
boys)  a  cow  that  would  make  one 
pound  of  butter  a  day  was  quite  a  cow. 
This  heifer  was  making  one  pound  of 
fine  butter  a  day  at  21  months  old.  Her 
mother  made  17  pounds  in  seven  days.” 


as  for  the  farmer  to  try  to  grow  Alfalfa 
with  one-quarter  the  amount  of  soil  inocu¬ 
lation,  one-quarter  the  amount  of  lime  and 
one-fourth  the  amount  of  fertilizer  that  he 
should  use.  In  reply  to  questions  as  to 
the  amount  of  soil  to  use  for  inoculation, 
he  said  his  experience  indicated  that  it 
was  better  to  use  three  to  four  tons  per 
acre  rather  than  less.  We  could  not  af¬ 

ford  to  fail  on  this  point  after  the  other 
larger  expenses  had  been  Incurred.  As  to 
the  use  of  lime,  Mr.  Sadd  said  he  con¬ 

sidered  two  tons  per  acre  of  caustic  lime 
none  too  much. 

Mr.  Sadd  called  attention  to  a  field  he 

had  seeded  with  barley  as  a  catch  crop 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
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PUREBRED  JERSEY  HEIFER  GOLD  LEAF.  Fig.  454. 

CONNECTICUT  DAIRYMEN  INSPECT 
ALFALFA  FIELDS. 


One  of  the  largest  field  meetings  ever 
held  by  the  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  gathered  at  the  farm  of  It.  L. 
Sadd,  of  Wappiug,  on  August  11.  About 
500  persons  gathered  to  inspect  the  fine 
herd,  t lie  Alfalfa  growing  on  the  farm,  and 
to  listen  to  the  discussions  relating  to  Al¬ 
falfa  culture  and  other  dairy  topics.  Mr. 
Sadd  is  practicing  intensive  dairying  and 
is  one  of  the  few  farmers  in  Connecticut 
who  lias  had  sufficient  faith  in  Alfalfa  to 
follow  up  its  culture  until  he  lias  made  a 
success  of  growing  it.  There  is  only  a 
small  area  of  pasture  on  the  farm,  so  that 
Mr.  Sadd  finds  the  Alfalfa  very  valuable  as 
a  Summer  feed  for  his  large  herd  of  cows. 
The  farm,  at  present,  supports  80  head  on 
a  total  of  117  acres,  and  the  owner  says 
it  is  his  aim  and  ambition  to  develop  the 
farm  so  that  it  will  support  one  head  of 
live  stock  for  each  acre.  He  believes  this 
will  be  possible  by  depending  largely  on 
Alfalfa  as  a  Summer  feed,  and  on  corn 
silage  as  a  Winter  feed. 

At  tlie  afternoon  gathering  Mr.  Sadd  told 
his  experience  for  the  past  six  years  with 
Alfalfa  in  a  simple  but  most  interesting 
way.  He  said  :  “The  home  of  the  Alfalfa 
plant  is  in  a  limestone  soil,  and  seed  sown 
in  that  kind  of  soil  will  grow  as  readily  as 
our  grasses  do  here.  Thus  we  see  that  Al¬ 
falfa  is  an  unnatural  crop  with  us,  and  that 
it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  our  soil  and  climate.  These 
may  be  classed  under  two  beads :  the  in¬ 
oculation  of  the  soil  witli  the  proper  bac¬ 
teria.  and  the  correction  of  soil  acidity 
by  the  liberal  use  of  lime.”  Mr.  Sadd  began 
experimenting  with  Alfalfa  in  1904,  sow¬ 
ing  one  acre  in  August  of  that  year,  using 
the  pure  cultures  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  with  the  hope 
of  securing  good  soil  inoculation.  As  a 
means  of  comparison,  he  obtained  soil  from 
an  old  Alfalfa  field  and  tried  this  on  one 
square  rod  near  one  end  of  the  field.  This 
one  rod  was  the  only  portion  of  the  field 
“that  amounted  to  anything.”  The  presence 
of  an  abundance  of  the  root  nodules  on 
this  small  area  indicated  the  chief  reason 
for  success.  The  next  year  Mr.  Sadd 
sowed  a  new  pateli  of  one-eighth  acre,  and 
Inoculated  the  soil  heavily  from  the  suc¬ 
cessful  rod  of  the  year  before.  From  this 
be  enlarged  to  three  acres  in  August,  1906, 
using  three  to  four  tons  of  inoculating  soil 
per  acre  from  the  one-eighth  acre  field. 
This  three-acre  lot  has  furnished  four  crops 
per  year,  and  at  the  date  of  the  meeting 
(August  11)  was  ready  to  harvest  for  the 
third  time  this  Summer.  Mr.  Sadd  said 
just  29  days  had  passed  since  the  last  cut¬ 
ting.  and  he  estimated  that  the  field  would 
cut  one  ton  per  acre,  notwithstanding  we 
had  just  passed  through  a  period  of  severe 
drought.  Re-seeding,  he  thought,  would  be 
necessary  once  in  three  to  four  years,  as 
the  Alfalfa  seemed  to  be  slowly  replaced 
by  our  common  grasses.  Other  fields  bad 
been  sown  from  time  to  time  till  10  acres 
were  now  growing  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Sadd 
laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  proper  condition  for  success.  He 
said  the  housewife  might  as  well  try  to 
produce  good  bread  without  sufficient  yeast 


the  last  Spring,  but  the  growth  of  the  Al¬ 
falfa  then  was  seriously  checked  by  weeds 
and  the  dry  Summer  we  have  been  hav¬ 
ing.  This  experience  with  Spring  seeding 
agreed  with  that  of  others  who  were  pres¬ 
ent,  that  it  was  rarely  a  success  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  Alfalfa  plant  is  so  slow  in 
its  growth  when  young  that  the  weeds 
which  thrive  in  the  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer  are  almost  sure  to  choke  it.  Mr. 
Sadd  said  that  he  believed  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  we  would  grow  Alfalfa 
for  silage.  It  was  a  difficult  crop  to  cure 
many  seasons,  and  if  we  could  put  it  into 
the  silo,  this  method  of  preserving  would 
solve  a  serious  problem.  In  closing,  ho 
said  :  “We  cannot  overestimate  the  value 
of  Alfalfa  to  the  Connecticut  dairyman-.  It 
is  worth  ail  It  costs  as  a  soil  Improver.” 

C1IAS.  S.  PHELPS. 


Oats  and  Peas. — This  is  what  one 
farmer  says  about  his  crop:  “I  put  on 
a  good  crop  last  Spring  for  peas  and  oats: 


was  busy  haying 
and  oats  as  soon 
They  were  rather 
was  a  good  tiling, 
to  Iho  cows,  and 
and  they  have  inc 
others  about  are 
We  feed  the  cows 
and  morning.” 

Massachusetts. 


ind  did  not  get  to  peas 
as  I  would  have  liked, 
ripe,  we  thought,  hut  it 
for  we  are  feeding  them 
have  stopped  all  grain, 
•eased  in  milk,  while  all 
falling  off  in  the  milk, 
all  they  will  eat,  night 
M.  A.  E. 


By  virtue  of  the  authority  given  and  the  duty 
imposed  upon  me  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  Agricultural  Law, 
I  hereby  give  notice  to  all  persons  concerned,  that 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  shipment  of 
tuberculous  animals  from  other  States  into  dairy 
herds  of  this  State: 

1 .  All  cattle  hereafter  entering  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  used  or  intended  to  be 
used  for  breeding  or  dairy  purposes  within 
this  State,  shall  be  kept  in  quarantine  until 
duly  released  by  theCfonamissioner  of  Agri- 
cull  ure. 

2.  Such  cattle  will  not  be  released  from  quaran¬ 
tine  until  shown  to  he  free  from  tuberculosis  by 
both  physical  examination  and  tuberculin  test 
made  by  a  veterinary  practitioner  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

3.  Such  cattle  in  quarantine  shall  not  he 
allowed  to  mingle  or  come  in  contact  with 
other  cattle  and  they  shall  not  be  trans¬ 
ported  nor  allowed  to  go  from  one  farm  or 
property  to  another  without  written  per¬ 
mit  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

4.  The  detention  of  such  cattle  shall  be  at  the 
owner’s  expense  and  risk. 

6.  The  above,  however,  does  not  apply  to  any 
cattle  which  have  crossed  the  State  line  in  a  rail¬ 
road  ear  or  other  conveyance  so  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  continuously  in  or  on  such  conveyance. 

(i.  The  Slate  does  not  allow  indemnity  for  tuber¬ 
culous  animals  which  have  not  been  in  the  State 
at  least  six  months. 

7  Statements  relative  to  requests  for  permits 
for  moving  such  cattle  should  be  sent  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Veterinary  Service,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Albany.  N.  V.,  and  should  state  number  of 
cattle,  place  where  procured,  origin  of  shipment 
and  proposed  destination  and  proposed  route  of 
shipment,  also  time  of  arrival  at  point  of  destina¬ 
tion. 

8.  Article  V.  The  above  requirements  are  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Law,  Chapter  1  of  the  Consolidated  Laws. 

9.  Section  97  of  the  same  article  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Law  provides  as  follows: 

“  Penalties.— Any  person  violating,  disobeying 
or  disregarding  the  terms  of  any  notice,  order  or 
regulation,  issued  or  prescribed  by  t lie  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  tinder  this  article,  shall  for¬ 
feit  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  such  vio¬ 
lation.” 

10.  Bequests  for  further  information  should  be 

addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  U.  A.  PEARSON, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Baldwin  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power,  in  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Oust  the  machine  for 
people  with  lightpower  engines.  You’ll  And  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  GUTTERS 

are  bestafter  careful  investigation.  They  arc  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  fill  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  flywhee’,  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  We  will 
eaveyou  money,  if  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 

The  Belcher  A  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75, 

Chlcopoe  Falls. 

Mass. 


0REEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  best  in  design,  material  and 
results  obtained. 

Double  the  profit  of  the  farm. 
Silage  superior  in  every  way. 
Construction  unapproached. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  now  for  .  Herature. 
Creamery  Package  NIfg.  Co. 
322-324  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

FACTORY  AT  RUTLAND,  VT. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  ThO 
International  Silo  Co.,  Rox  13,  Linesvllle,  i’a. 


No  matter  how  hard  you  try  you  can’t  make  an  old  stable  with  dirt  floors 
and  wood  partitions  sanitary— you  can’t  keep  it  clean  and  sweot.  Wood  parti¬ 
tions  Rather  dust  and  diseaso  serins.  Dirt  floors  with  their  tramped-i»  filth 
should  never  come  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  your  milk  pail.  When  a  cow  gets  off 
her  feed  and  her  milk  yield  falls  below  normal,  look  to  your  stable.  It  may  bo 
as  clean  as  you  can  make  it;  but  that  may  not  bo  clean  enough.  Equip  your  stables 

The  LoudenWay 

then  profits  will  not  fall  off.  The  cow  that  is  best  treated  pivos  the  most 
milk — the  best  milk — the  richest  milk.  She  has  a  heap  of  cow  sense.  She 
appreciates  light  and  air,  and  she  will  see  that  you  get  your  money  hack 
for  making  her  homo  modern.  If  you  will  put  a  t.oudcn  Litter 
Carrier  to  work  behind  her,  your  boys  or  your  man  will  clean  the 
barns  in  less  time  and  with  less  labor.  We  have  been  fitting  up  barns 
for  f>0  years.  Wc  will  ho  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  experience  by 
suggesting  what  you  need  for  yours,  without  any  expense  to  you.  Send  for 
catalog,  tell  number  of  cows  you  have  and  submit  rough  sketch  of  stable. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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IF  you  are  feedim 
“farrowed.” 


JRorK  and  F»rofit 

ng  hogs  for  profit,  aim  to  keep  them  growing  every  minute  of  every  day,  from  the  time  they're 
This  is  not  an  impossibility— on  the  contrary  it’s  easy  to  do.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  keeping  the 
hog’s  digestive  apparatus  in  a  normal  healthy  condition,  and  appetite  keen  and  sharp,  so  that  the  hog  will  steadily 
receive  and  put  to  use  a  large  food  ration.  This  is  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  of  feeding  and  from  successful  experiments 
along  this  line  has  come 

DB  HESS  ST0CKFC5D 

— an  animal  tonic  which  every  feeder  needs  to  make  his  work  successful.  It  contains  elements  which 
medical  authorities  have  always  recommended  as  beneficial  to  the  stomach  and  the  digestive  function. 

It  regulates  the  bowels  and  expels  poisonous  matter  from  the  system  enabeling  the  animal  to  resist 
the  poisonous  germs  of  disease.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee  and  fed  twice  a  day  in  small  doses. 

100  lbs.  $5.00  ;  Except  in  Canada  and  Extreme  DR.  HESS  CLARK 
’  West  and  South.  Smaller  °  ^ 

25  lb.  pall  $1.60.  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Pan-a-cea  and  Instant  Louse  Killer.  Free 
from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.) 
will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  His  96-page  Veter¬ 
inary  Book  free  for  the  asking.  Send  2c  stamp 
and  mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A  Something  to  make  the  hens  lay  better.  To  help  young 

chicks  to  mature  earlier  and  old  fowls  to  fat  quicker.  In  no 
sense  a  food,  but  a  tonic  preparation  to  put  In  food.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  present  day  foundation  of  all  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  culture,  it  acts  directly  on  the  hen’s  digestive  apparatus;  quickens  appetite;  increases  assimilation  and 
makes  good  health  and  large  production  second  nature  to  the  fowl.  It  cures  Gapes,  Cholera,  Roup,  etc,  A 

penny’s  worth  feeds  30  hens  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

1  &  lbs.  25c.;  mail  or  express  40c.;  5  lbs.  60c.;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50. 

Except  in  Canada  and  Extreme  West  and  South. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER* KILLS  LICE 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CHEAP  LANDS. 

Importance  of  Humus. 

Part  V. 

After  having  secured  the  aeration  of 
our  soils  by  drainage,  and  sweetened 
them  with  lime,  the  next  step  in  their 
reclamation  will  be  the  restoration  of 
humus,  for  in  the  soils  under  discus¬ 
sion  the  stock  of  humus  is  almost  al¬ 
ways- low.  Humus  is  the  decaying  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  our  soils.  It  gives  to 
them  their  rich  dark  look.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  constituents  of  our 
soils.  Most  of  the  depleted  lands  of 
the  East  are  suffering  more  for  humus 
than  for  any  of  the  so-called  plant 
foods,  .unless  it  be  lime.  In  fact  many 
of  these  soils  contain  plant  food 
enough  for  hundreds  of  maximum 
crops,  but  it  is  unavailable,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exhaustion  of  humus.  Per¬ 
haps  a  better  understanding  of  the  part 
that  humus  plays  in  rendering  available 
this  inert  plant  food,  will  cause  our 
fanners  to  exercise  a  little  more  care 
in  its  conservation. 

If  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
of  our  soils  as  so  much  dead  inert  mat¬ 
ter,  we  have  been  making  a  grave  mis¬ 
take.  If  they  are  at  all  fertile,  they 
are  literally  teeming  with  life.  There 
is  more  life,  by  far,  beneath  our  feet 
in  the  soil  than  above  its  surface. 
Many  millions  of  micro-organisms 
have  actually  been  counted  in  a  thim¬ 
bleful  of  fertile  soil.  These  are  the 
very  life  of  the  soil.  Without  them  it 
would  be  dead  and  unproductive.  In¬ 
vestigations  have  clearly  shown  that 
the  number  of  bacteria  in  a  soil  bears 
a  direct  ratio  to  its  crop  producing 
power.  Poor  'soil  has  comparatively 
few  bacteria.  Rich  soils  have  enor¬ 
mous  numbers.  This  bacterial  life  is 
absolutely  essential.  Hilgard  says 
“When  the  soil  is  sterilized,  either  by 
heat  or  antiseptic  agents  certain  essen¬ 
tial  processes  are  completely  suppress¬ 
ed  until  the  soil  is  reinfected  and  the 
conditions  of  bacterial  life  restored. 
If  a  soil  be  heated  to  a  temperature 
sufficient  to  destroy  its  bacterial  life, 
the  growth  of  plants  will  be  main¬ 
tained  therein  only  up  to  the  point  of 
the  exhaustion  of  its  easily  soluble  and 
assimilable  plant  food,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  will  die  of  starvation.” 
Let  us  meditate  upon  these  statements 
of  eminent  authorities  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  until  we  get  firm  hold  of  the  idea, 
that  soil  bacteria  play  a  most,  possibly 
the  most,  important  part  in  making  our 
soils  productive.  When  rightly  under¬ 
stood  all  farm  operations  are  perform¬ 
ed  to  stimulate  the  growth  and  activity 
of  these  organisms.  They  cannot  flour¬ 
ish  in  a  water-logged  soil ;  hence  we 
drain.  They  cannot  thrive  in  an  acid 
medium,  hence  we  'sweeten  the  soil 
with  lime.  They  must  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  oxygen,  so  we  loosen  the  soil 
by  tillage  to  admit  air.  If  our  eyes 
were  only  sharp  enough  to  see  them, 
or  our  ears  acute  enough  to  hear  them, 
if  we  could  only  in  some  way  sense 
and  become  aware  of  their  presence 
and  of  the  mighty  work  they  are  do¬ 
ing  for  us,  I  am  sure  we  would  han¬ 
dle  our  soils,  so  as  to  increase  more 
directly  their  numbers,  and  stimulate 
their  activities. 

So  much  for  the  importance  of  bac¬ 
teria  in  our  soils.  Now  for  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  humus  to  these  organisms.  Hu¬ 
mus  is  their  food.  All  bacteria,  as  well 
as  all  fungi,  must  have  organic  matten 
to  feed  upon.  Micro-organisms  are 
the  agents  of  decay.  Without  them 
there  would  be  no  decay  of  the  plant 
or  animal  debris,  that  falls  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  As  soon  as  any 
of  the  material  falls,  it  is  their  business 
to  seize  it,  tear  it  down,  rot  it,  mingle 
it  with  the  soil  and  liberate  the  plant 
food  it  contains.  And  somehow  in 
their  life  work  they  serve  to  make 
available  the  basic  plant  food  of  our 
soil.  Miles  says  “In  my  own  experi¬ 
ments  with  'soil  microbes,  the  glass 
tubes  in  which  cultures  were  made 
have  been  deeply  etched  as  a  result  of 
their  activities,  and  they  readily  ob¬ 
tain  their  supplies  of  lime  and  potash 
from  solid  fragments  of  gypsum  and 
feldspar.”  Now  if  organic  matter  is 
the  primary  food  of  these  organisms 
we  would  reason  that  one  way  to  in¬ 
crease  their  number  and  vigor  would 
be  to  increase  their  food  supply.  And 
this  would  be  good  reasoning.  The 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  recently 
found  53,596,066  bacteria  in  a  cubic 
centimeter  of  soil  containing  3.07  per 
cent  of  humus,  while  in  a  similar  soil, 
but  containing  only  2.19  per  cent  of  hu¬ 
mus,  only  33,931,747  were  found.  Hil¬ 
gard  says,  “the  very  abundant  develop¬ 
ment  of  bacterial  life  seems  to  be 
among  the  most  important  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  stable  manure.”  It  is  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  develop  the  subject  farther, 
but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said.  If 

bacteria  are  absolutely  essential  to  a 


(We  have  two  big  factories  like  this — the  above  at  Chicago  Heights,  Ill.,  and  the  other  at  Omaha,  Neb.) 


Meet  Us  at  the  FAIR— Sure 

Meet  us  at ’your  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  IV.  V.,  September  13-18, 

and  at  all  the  State  Fairs.  We’ve  got  a  lot  to  show  you— and  many  souvenirs  for  you. 


fertile  soil,”  and  if  organic  matter  is 
necessary  to  their  existence,  then  we 
are  justified  in  saying  that  humus  is 
vital  to  successful  agriculture. 

Humus  is  the  great  nitrogen  carry¬ 
ing  medium  in  our  soils,  and  the  main 
source  from  which  the  nitrogen  sup¬ 
ply  of  our  plants  is  derived,  so  that 
soils  abundantly  stocked  with  humus 
usually  have  an  adequate  supply  of  that 
costly  and  vital  element,  although  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  may  un- 
yler  certain  conditions  he  such  that  it  is 
not  readily  available. 

Humus  under  ordinary  conditions’ 
makes  the  soil  loose,  open  and  friable. 
The  tilth  so  esteemed  by  the  best  far¬ 
mers  is  not  possible  without  a  good 
supply  of  it  in  the  soil.  The  addition 
of  humus  makes  soils  loamy.  Clays 
become  clay  loams  and  sands  become 
sandy  loams.  Clays  which  have  little 
or  no  humus  are  very  wet  and  sticky 
in  a  wet  time,  and  very  dry  and  hard 
in  a  dry  time.  They  are  dead.  There 
is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  farm¬ 
ing  such  a  soil. 

One  of  the  most  important  func¬ 
tions  of  a  soil  is  to  retain  moisturg. 
Not  to  hold  liquid  water  as  a  vessel, 
but  to  absorb  it  and  retain  it  as  film 
water.  The  value  of  a  soil  will  depend 
largely  upon  its  ability  to  do  this. 
Johnson  quotes  experiments  by  Schu- 
bler  to  show  remarkable  differences  in 
■soils  in  this  respect.  In  these  ex¬ 
periments  it  was  shown  that  quartz 
sand  absorbed  25  per  cent  of  its  weight 
of  liquid  water;  clay  soil,  40  per  cent; 
garden  mould,  89  per  cent;  humus,  181 
per  cent.  These  are  remarkable  figures 
and  of  the  utmost  importance  for  our 
consideration.  Yet  they  tell  only  half 
the  story.  These  saturated  soils  were 
•spread  over  a  given  surface  for  a  given 
time,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions, 
to  see  which  would  give  up  the  absorb¬ 
ed  water  the  most  readily.  The  results 
follow.  The  sand  lost  88.4  per  cent  of 
its  absorbed  water  in  the  given  time; 
the  clay  lost  52  per  cent :  garden  mould, 
24.3  per  cent ;  humus,  25.5  per  cent.  I 
know  of  no  figures  more  worthy  of 
careful  consideration  than  these.  They 
need  no  comment.  f.  l.  allen. 


Saves  You  Money 


Fire-Proof,  Easy  to  Put  On 


A  steel  shinclo  roof  costs  half  as  much  as  best 
cut  wood  shingles,  and  about  the  same  ns  high-grade 
3-ply  prepared  roofing.  Hut  it  weurs  four  times  as 
long  as  wood  shingles  and  six  times  as  long  as 
composition  roofing. 

Edwards“REO” Steel  Shingles 

are  stamped  in  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  steel,  5  to 
10  feet  long,  covering  width  31  inches,  either  painted 
or  galvanized.  Can  be  laid  with  hammer  and  nails. 
No  soldering.  No  tarring.  A  boy  can  do  it. 

$10,000  Guarantee  Bond  Against  light¬ 
ning.  We  will  refund  amount  paid  for  our  steel 
shingles  if  your  roof  is  damaged  by  lightning. 
Cheapest  kind  of  fire  insurance. 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices.  We  are  largest  makers 
of  iron  and  steel  roofing  and  puy  the  freight  on  all 
Steel  Shingles;  PInin.  Corrugated,  V.  Crimp  Roof, 
ing;  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  etc.  Sand  size  of  roof 
und  we  will  quote  our  lowest  factory  prices  de¬ 
livered.  and  mail  free  catalog  No.  56 .  W'rito  today. 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
91  6-936  Lock  Stroef,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Every  horse  owner  owes  it  to  himself  to  thorough¬ 
ly  investigate  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collars— 
why  about  100.000  are  In  successful  usecuring  horses 
everywhere  while  they  work— sold  by  over  1.500 
leading  harness  dealers  everywhere  on  satisfaction, 
in  fifteen  days’  trial,  or  your  money  back.  Be  sure 
not  to  overlook  our  big  exhibits. 

Demand  for  these  collars  from  farmers  and  horse 


owners  the  past  three  years  has  been  the  sensation 
of  the  harness  and  horse-collar  world — also  with  the 
veterinarians,  farm  papers,  agricultural  stations. 
Their  sale  has  been  so  large  that  we  had  to  double 
our  capacity  and  establish  two  big  factories  in 
place  of  one.  See  nearest  factory  below  and  write 
for  books,  prices,  etc.,  if  your  dealer  hasn’t  got 
Whipple  Collars  yet. 


Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collars 


Big  Demonstrations 
Daily ,  Showing  Horse’s 
Anatomy ,  EtCm 

We  will  have  horses  wearing  Whipple 
Collars  at  the  Fair  to  show  the  proper  adjust¬ 
ment-showing  the  anatomy  of  the  horse’s 
shoulder— showing  why  your  sore  horses 
get  well  while  working,  and  why  a 
a  well  horse  can’t  get  sore  if  collar 
is  properly  adjusted — why  any 
horse  can  pull  bigger  loads  much 
easier  with  Whipple  Collars. 

Also  charts  and  everything  to 
show  what  all  horse  owners 
should  know  about  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  a  horse's  shoulders. 

No  cruel  sweat-pods  needed 
at  all. 

We  want  to  meet,  face  to 
face,  and  man  to  man  every 
horse  owner  In  America. 


Sold on  15  Days'Trlal . 
Satiafaction  or  Money 
Back— by  Over  4,500  Har¬ 
ness  Sealers,  or  Direct 


Free  Souvenirs 
Free  Booklets 
Welcome  to  You  Daily 

For  three  years  our  State  Fair  Demon¬ 
strations  from  Dakota  to  Texas  and  from 
Colorado  to  the  Atlantic  (this  year) 
have  been  one  of  the  best  attended 
exhibits  given.  It  will  pay  you  to 
call  at  our  exhibit,  which  you  can 
easily  llr.d.  If  your  dealer  doesn't 
as  yet  carry  Whipple  Collars, 
iTite  us  for  prices  and  book 
direct,  and  we  will  supply  you 
—  freight  prepaid — at  regular 
prices,  on  15  Days’  Trial.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back. 

You  take  absolutely  no  risk, 
whether  you  buy  direct  from 
your  fuvorite  harness  dealer  or 
from  our  nearest  factory.  You 
are  always  the  iiual  judge. 


ADJUSTABLE  TO  FIT  ANY  HORSE 

Humane  Horse  Collar  Co. 

1980  Sm  13th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebm 
1631  Lowe  Street,  Chicago  Heights,  Him 


No  Better  Safeguard  Against  Cholera.  No  Surer  Way  to  Kill 
Lice  and  Promote  Health,  Thrift  and  Profit. 

USE  KRESO  DIPNSI 


J.T1. KJ -LN  lXIUOD  ilLJCj  i.  AA-Li  Kjt ±J BjO 

Ilealst  wear.  Best  rooting  sold.  Made  over  20 
years.  Inexpensive.  Fireproot  Ornamental. 
Catalogue.  ill  on  truss  M.  S.  Co.t  Camden,  N.  J. 


Shoe  Boils,  Capped 
Hock,  Bursitis 

are  hard  to  cure,  yet 


^BSORBINE 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blem¬ 
ish;  Does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
be  worked,  $2.00  per  bottle.dolivered.Book  6  D  free. 
I  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  (mankind,  $1.00  bottle.) 
For  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings,  Goitre, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Write  for  free  booklets  about  Dipping-Tanks  and  Wallows,  with  directions  for  using  Kreso  Dip 
No.  1  on  ALL  LIVE  STOCK.  Full  of  really  valuable  information. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaranteed) 
Iron  Gut  Nails  Are  Rust  Proof. 

The  heads  won't  rust  off.  Just  as  good  as  old- 
fashioned  wrought  cut  nails.  Will  withstand  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  the  free  acid  present  in  the 
sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  prices 
and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co„  Branford,  Conn. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  yourback  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It  will  gave  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  a.  small 
cost-  Write  for  catalogue.  Itisfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  M.  Quiscj.  IU. 


WILDERS  Much  STARCH  ION 


Open  or  Shut — It’s  Always  Locked 

Stays  where  you  put  it — and  easily  “put”  without  taking  off  your 
gloves  or  mittens.  Only  smooth,  polished  hardwood  touches  the  ani¬ 
mal — nometal.no  splinters  —  yet  the  steel  latch,  the  blind  bolts  and 
the  solid  construction  make  it  the  STRONGEST,  SAFEST  and  MOST 
DURA-BLE  Stanchion  at  any  price.  The  most  convenient  fastening  for 
you  —  the  most  comfortable  for  your  cows.  Keeps  your  stable  clean, 
■aves  feed,  saves  your  time  and  means  SOLID_  SATISFACTION  all 
year  round— summer  and  winter.  Money  back  if  you  say  so. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  factory  price  to  you. 

WILDER  STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

B0X33,  Monroe  Mich. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  have  received  t  lie  1>ook  from  David  B. 
Clarkson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  settled  satisfactorily.  Thank  you. 

Virginia.  w.  k.  b. 

But  it  took  over  two  months  corre¬ 
spondence  to  get  a  35-cent  hook.  One 
can  imagine  how  long  the  farmer  would 
have  to  write  letters  before  he  could  get 
his  order  filled. 


treatment  is  free,  but  you  must  send 
$3.50  for  a  vaporizer.  A  cure  is  guar¬ 
anteed  in  a  month  or  money  refunded. 
When  you  demand  the  money  back,  you 
are  told  that  your  particular  case  is  a 
stubborn  one.,  and  you  must  continue 
another  month.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  has  now  isued  fraud  orders 
against  him.  It  is  said  that  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving  about  400  letters  a  day  when 
the  Government  issued  the  orders. 


Will  you  give  facts  if  you  can  in  regard 
to  the  Seminole  Land  and  Investment  Com¬ 
pany.  of  Saint  Cloud,  Florida?  1  wish  to 
know  of  the  place  and  reliability  of  the 
Company  if  possible. 

Pennsylvania.  mbs.  g.  t- 

A  friend  who  is  familiar  with  the 
lands  in  question  from  personal  visita¬ 
tion  tells  us  that  the  lands  are  worthless 
and  a’most  uninhabitable,  being  low  and 
marshy. 

What  do  vou  know  of  the  school  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.?  Can  draw¬ 
ing  be  taught  successfully  by  mail? 

Ohio.  E.  w.  u. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  fake  in 
these  correspondence  school  schemes. 
They  can,  some  of  them  do.  give  a  lit¬ 
tle  guidance  in  self  study;  but  all  of 
them  promise  too  much,  and  many  of 
them  are  out-and-out  fakes.  We  do  not 
think  drawing  can  be  taught  success¬ 
fully  by  mail. 

I)o  you  know  anything  about  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  Universal  Co..  Dept.  9,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.?  It  claims  to  send  work  to 
reliable  women  and  pay  them  $10  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  making  shields  at  home.  They 
want  $1  in  advance.  J.  M.  w. 

Maryland. 

Another  work-at-home  fake.  They 
will  not  pay  you  $10  for  making  shields' 
They  simply  want  to  sell  you  something 
for  $1  that  you  would  not  buy  except 
for  the  promise  of  work.  Such  proposi¬ 
tions  are  all  fakes. 

Jackson  County  Nurseries,  Bosky  Dell, 
Ill. 

We  have  an  account  against  them  for 
collection  from  a  Hudson  River  house 
amounting  to  $171.  They  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  demands  for  payment,  and  our 
attorneys  have  returned  the  account  as 
uncollectible.  We  have  had  numerous 
complaints  during  recent  years  to  which 
they  usually  pay  no  attention  whatever. 
In  "one  or  two  cases,  however,  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  remittances  returned 
when  goods  were  delivered.  A  J.  H. 
Bradley  is  the  owner. 

In  1891,  I  bought  a  small  farm  of  22 
acres.  Now  I  find  there  arc  only  20 
acres.  I  had  a  mortgage  of  $1,500  on  this 
place,  for  which  I  paid  interest  at  six 
per  cent  for  eight  years.  Did  the  person 
who  sold  me  the  place  have  a  right  to 
sell  22  acres  when  there  were  only  20  acres, 
and  did  he  have  a  right  to  take  interest 
on  the  money  I  paid  for  it?  What  can 
I  do  about  it?  v.  F. 

New  York. 

Your  deed  probably  calls  for  22  acres 
more  or  less  on  a  survey,  and  if  a  new 
survey  now  made  the  plot  out  20  acres, 
we  do  not  think  jam  would  have  any 
redress  either  on  account  of  the  land  or 
of  the  interest  paid  on  the  mortgage. 


In  March.  190”.  I  purchased  from  the 
W.  M.  Ostrander  Co.  one  share  of  stock 
for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  in¬ 
tending  to  take  more  stock  later  on.  I  was 
to  receive  from  9  to  12  per  cent  interest 
annually.  I  got  my  dividend  once  and  the 
last  two  years  have  not  received  anything. 
This  firm  is  now  located  in  New  York  city, 
437  Fifth  avenue,  having  removed  to  that 
place  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.  To-day  while 
looking  over  your  paper  I  noticed  the  re¬ 
mark  “Ostrander’s  tricks.”  Is  this  the 
W.  M.  Ostrander  or  some  other  Ostrander? 
'if  it  is  the  above  Ostrander  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  do?  Can  I  get  back  my 
money  with  interest,  or  what  can  I  do  to 
get  it  bock?  Just  a  word  in  regard  to 
your  paper.  I  bought  a  farm  two  years 
ago  and  since  then  have  subscribed  to  sev¬ 
eral  farm  papers  but  would  rather  give 
up  tlie  other  three  Ilian  The  II.  N.-Y.  I 
find  it  most  interesting  and  instructive  of 
any  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  get  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  I  also  got  “stung"  with  the 
Wonderberry,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  exposing  such  fakes.  J.  G.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

Yes;  this  is  the  Ostrander  referred 
to.  We  know  no  way  by  which  you 
can  get  your 'money  back.  Our  advice 
would  be  to  consider  your  $100  lost,  and 
use  it  as  a  lesson  to  keep  out  of  the 
clutches  of  fakers  for  the  future.  You 
were  lucky  to  discover  Ostrander  tricks 
for  $100.  They  have  cost  some  people 
a  good  deal  more  money.  The  R.  N.~ 
Y.  had  exposed  Ostrander’s  methods 
long  before  you  invested  with  him.  He 
has  been  a  success  at  getting  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  without  giving  anything  of 
value  in  return.  This  is  probably  why 
he  has  so  many  imitators  now — some 
of  them  publishers.  J.  J.  d. 


Standard 


quickly  pays  for 
itself  in  increased 

Bone  Cutter 

VUHVl  dry  bone,  meat 
or  gristle.  Guaranteed  the  best  of  all  bone  cutters 
or  money  refunded.  Huns  easiest,  cuts  fastest 
lasts  longest.  Cuts  bone  across  the  grain,  giving 
greatest  feeding  value.  The  Standard  is  the  only 
positive  automatic  feeding  cutter  built,  has  many 
improvements  found  in  no  other,  is  low  in  price 
and  built  to  stand  the  work.  Eleven 
different  sizes 
from  $6.75  to 
$195,  for  hand 
and  power. 
Cut  shows  No. 
9,  price  $8.80. 
10  days’  trial 
for  free  cat- 
and  free  trial 

STANDARD  BONE 
CUTTER  CO., 
Stilford,  Mass. 


MORE:  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN’Q  LATEST  MODEL 
ITZrtll ITt  0  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat'lgfree. 

F.  W.  Msnn  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford.  Mass. 


Will  you  inform  me  about  Crowley's 
Magazine  Subscription  Agency,  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  lloail,  the  Bronx?  Their  advertisement 
in  the  New  York  Mail  offers  responsible  po-' 
sitions  to  young  men  with  capital.  A  young 
man  wrote  them  and  went  to  see  them. 
They  wanted  him  to  travel  on  commission, 
allowing  traveling  expenses.  He  must  take 
$1,000  worth  of  stock,  so  that  be  would 
take  more  interest  in  the  business. 

New  York.  reader. 

This  young  man  can  get  all  the  jobs 
he.  wants  from  publishers  or  subscrip¬ 
tion  agencies,  working  either  on  the 
subscription  or  salary  plan.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  to  make  good  on  results  and 
his  position  will  be  permanent.  We 
certainly  would  not  advise  him  to  put 
his  $1,000  into  a  subscription  business 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  inter¬ 
est  or  for  any  other  reason. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  SAT  &SSS 
PEKIN  DUCKS  IMS?  we"  K 

forced  to  offer  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  bargains 
in  Single  and  Hose  Comb  White  Leghorns  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Hocks,  White  Wyandottes 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro¬ 
duction  arid  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  season  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  in  large 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,'  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 


FAR  F~500  PURE  BRE0  S  C-  WHITE  leghorn: 

IUII  unLL  Hens,  Yearlings.  They  are  goc 
size  and  a  most  excellent  laying  strain.  Address 
G.  MONROE  WOOD,  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co  N  I 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  Richard 
Foy.  210  West  42d  street,  New  York  city? 
lie  has  a  confectionary  store;  we  sent  him 
$22.25  worth  of  maple  sugar  three  years 
ago.  We  can  get  no  answer  from  him. 

New  York.  D.  b.  n. 

Mr.  Foy  paid  no  attention  to  our  let¬ 
ters  requesting  remittance.  We  then 
called ;  a  young  woman,  who  seemed  to 
be  in  charge  said  Mr.  Foy  was  not  in 
and  she  could  not  tell  when  he  could  be 
seen.  We  then  placed  the  account  for 
collection.  The  young  woman  then 
claimed  that  Mr.  Foy  had  sold  out  two 
years  ago.  The  account  was  returned 
as  uncollectible.  When  rogues  want  to 
escape  their  accounts  in  New  York, 
they  usually  find  a  way  to  do  it.  The 
only  safe  way  is  to  insist  on  rating  and 
reference,  or  cash  in  advance. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Williams,  Dcs  Moines,  la., 
has  been  an  extensive  advertiser  of  free 
catarrh  cure  in  the  cheap  papers,  many 
of  which  are  willing  to  sell  you  stock 
and  other  evidences  of  money  sent  them. 
After  you  have  opened  correspondence 
you  will  find  that  medicine  for  a  month’s 


Yearling  White  Leghorns' 

hatched  Spring  1908.  Farm  rais 
.  .  -vJLf- - 


-o.  u.  Rhode  Island  Ri 
and  Gowell  Barred  Ro< 
raised  straight  bred  util 


stock.  WILSON  FARM  POULTRY  CO.,  Morristown,  ’ 

poultry  men — Send  10c.  Colour  1909  CbUIor,  chock  full  of  useful 
I  information.  Describes  and  illustrates  86  varieties.  Yon  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 

S 

trial. 


OME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale:  pedigre 
Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  di 
'  R-  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Illin 


50  KAKKED  HOCK  HENS,  cheap.  Bit 
lay  strain.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City 

VAN  ALSTYNE ’S  R.  I.  REDS — Our  past  season’s  brec 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels 
Edw,  Van  Alstyxe  &  Sox,  Kinderiiook.  N. 

W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and 

s?  ’**■ ln  Tl.  aY&Biadacs  ty 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

lier  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  Hi 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Since 
Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  153 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORh 

Winners  at  N.  Y  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Co 
erels  and  Pullets  5  nips,  old,  $1  each.  Catalog  fi 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  T 
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oNTHERy  The  Waterloo  Boy  has 
market^^  ^  the  Good  Points  that 

go  into  any  Gasoline  Engine 


5  YEAR 

GUARANTEE 


and  it  doesn’t  take  the  up-to-date  farmer  long  to  discover  them 
and  their  value  to  him.  It  is  the  number  of  practical  features 
embodied  in  an  engine  that  determines  the  degree  of  satisfaction  it  will 
give  to  its  owner.  All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good  points,  or  there 
would  be  no  sale  for  them  and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the  market. 
Some  engines  have  more  good  points  than  others,  that’s  why  some 
engines  are  better  than  others. 

Waterloo  Boy  g JSJS 

have  all  the  good  points  that  go  into  any  gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive,  patented  fea¬ 
tures  thatincrease  their  efficiency  and  durability;  make  them  marvels  of  simplicity  and  wonder¬ 
fully  economical  engines  to  operate.  That’s  why  we  say  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  the  best  engine 
for  farm  use. 

You  can  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less  money  than  you  will  be  asked  for  engines  containing 
half  of  the  good  points  we  build  into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a  Waterloo  Boy  to  any 
responsible  farmer  and  lethim  try  it  for  thirty  days  on  his  farm  doing  whatever  work  he  has  to 
do.  We  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  return  his  money  if  after  a  month’s  use  he  can¬ 
not  pick  out  the  good  points  for  himself— if  he  can’t  see  that  it  is  the  one  and  only  engine  that 
will  give  him  complete  satisfaction. 

Now,  when  you  buy  a  gasoline  engine  you  had  better  be  sure  that  the  engine  you  get  was 
made  by  a  concern  that  makes  gasoline  engines  and  nothing  else.  Our  efforts  are  all  directed 
toward  making  and  keeping  the  Waterloo  Boy  the  best  engine  in  the  world.  We  have 
no  other  interests— no  side  lines. 

Don’t  you  want  to  try  a  Waterloo  Boy?  Don’t  yon  want  to  see  how  much  labor 
and  time  it  will  save  you?  Remember  we  are  offering  you  a  free  trial  for  30 
days.  Better  write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  free  trial  offer. 


Yearly 

CAPACITY 
15000  ENGINES 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Company 
184  Third  Avenue ,  Water  too,  Iowa , 


30 
DAYS 
FREE 
TRIAL 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  Igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op- 
eration  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  the  best. 
Seven  sizes:  1  %  to  16  H.P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stlckncy  En¬ 
gines  are  tho  Best. 
Agents  everywhere  sell  them.  _ 


Charles  A.Stichney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


nflQQ  SILO  FILLING 
IfUuD  MACHINERY 

■  ■with  BLOWER  and  Traveling 

■  *  FEED  TABLE 

Made 
in  sizes< 
to  suit 
ail  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  59  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  also  make  ROSS  SILOS  anil  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


ms 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY  «  Z'  A 

S'Pfll  I 

TY  ”” 

Jasoline 

iream  Sepa- 
1.  Wash  Mi- 
free  Trial 
Horse  Power 

_  or  Catalog- 

Park  Si.  Port  Washington.  Wis. 


GILSON  MFC,  CO. 


No  Power  Troubles 

You  can  always  make  a  steam  engine  go. 
“  No  tinkering  and  fussing  with 
something  you  do  not  under- 
stand  with  a 

LEFFEL 

ENGINE 

Dependable,  safe, 
economical.  More 
power  than  you 
_  ,  need.  Engines  in 
styles  and  sizes 
ip  for  all  needs. 
Write  for  free  book 
today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  BOX  233,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


THE  BETTER  WAY 


O/ 


Q 
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Du..  FLEXIBLE  ELBOW 

The  Elbow  fastens  to 
the  upper  end  of  the 
blower  pipe  and  has 
the  proper  bend,  which  is  very  es¬ 
sential  to  do  the  proper  work,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  same,  which 
projects  into  the  silo,  is  equipped 
with  a  short,  flexible  joint,  thereby 
giving  freedom  to  the  movement 
of  the  Distributer  pipe,  and  at  the 
same  time  retaining  the  blast  of 
the  blower  which  packs  the  feed. 

OUR  FLEXIBLE  DISTRIBUTOR 


The  upper  section  connects  with 
the  flexible  end  of  the  elbow  by 
means  of  rings  on  one  and  snaps 
on  the  other.  Each  section  tele¬ 
scopes  the  lower  one  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  and  fastens  by  the  same  de-. 
vice,  thereby  rendering  the  Dis¬ 
tributor  highly  Flexible,  and  at 
the  same  time  conveying  the  full 
blast  from  the  blower  which  packs 
the  ensilage,  and  same  results  can 
never  be  duplicated  by  any  other 
.  k  r  device.  This  is  a  very  important 

b  -■  ■»  point  and  should  never  be  over¬ 

looked.  An  equal  distribution  can  not.  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  this  directed  force.  Sections  can 
be  unsnapped  without  the  stopping  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Send  for  Catalog  and  prices. 

W.  W.  BATEMAN  CO. 

.Ole  Manufacturers  B00NVILLE,  INDIANA 


What 
do  you  know 
about  Silage  Cut¬ 
ters? 

Which  do  you  think  is  the  best? 

Why  do  you  think  so? 

"Ohio”  Silage  Cutters  give  absolutely 
the  best  results.  We  believe  we  can 
prove  this  to  you.  Will  you  give  us  the 
chance? 

Our  big  new  “Ohio”  book— the  finest 
ever  printed — will  post  you  on  Silage 
Cutter  essentials.  It’s  a  beauty — 104 
pages— with  56  pages  of  photographs  of 
“Ohio”  Cutters  at  work  everywhere. 

It  will  make  you  sure  about 

“Ohio”  Blower  Silage  Cutters 

(6  Size* — Cut  3  to  30  Ton*  an  Hour — 5  to  16  H.  P.) 

about  their  dependability,  capacity, 
durability  and  construction,  power  re¬ 
quirements,  evenness  and  quality  of  the 
cut  product,  high  class  of  users,  prices, 
etc.  Send  for  it  today.  Mailed  free. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Salem,  Ohio’ 

Modern  Silage  Methods 
224  pages,  10c  coin  or 
stamps. 
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MARKETS 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Chickens,  lb . 

.18 

© 

.19 

Fowls . -  .... 

.15 

© 

.17 

Roosters . 

.10 

Ducks . 

.14 

Geese . . 

.10 

@ 

.11 

DRESSE 

D  POULTRY 

Chickens,  frozen,  best. 

.18 

@ 

.20 

.22® 

.24 

Good  to  Choice . 

.15 

@ 

.17 

18® 

.20 

Common  Run . 

.12 

® 

.14 

•  16@ 

.17 

Fancy  broilers,  pair. 

.40 

© 

.50 

Broilers, 81b.  to  pr.,  lb. 

,  .2(1 

@ 

.22 

Fowls. . 

.12 

.18 

.15® 

.18 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.16 

@ 

.18 

.18® 

.21 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.U0 

@ 

3.50 

LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

4.50 

®  6.35 

Bulls . 

©  4.00 

Cows . 

1.50 

©  4.00 

Calves 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

6.00 

©10.00 

Culls . 

,  4.50 

©  5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

2.75 

®  4.75 

Lambs . 

5.00 

@  8.50 

Hogs . .  . 

8.00 

©  8.10 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North'n 


Duluth,  new,  bu. 

1.0S 

No.  2.  Red . 

1 .1)6 

Corn,  as  to  quality, 

,  bu. 

.70 

© 

.80 

Oats,  as  to  weight, 

bu. 

.40 

© 

.55 

Rye . 

.... 

.70 

© 

.75 

Barley,  feeding  .... 

.55 

© 

.60 

HAY  AND.STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  00  cents  to  $1.00 


per  ton  less. 


Hay,  No.  1,  ton _ 

NO.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

... .17.00 

fc  20.00 
©IS.OO 
©16.00 

Clover  Mixed _ 

....14.00 

'@18.00 

Clover . 

@14.00 

Wild  Hay . 

@11.00 

Straw,  live . 

....16.00 

@18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat.. 

....  7.00 

@  S.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Eggs,  Fancy . 

Good  to  Choice . 

Lower  Grades . 

Peaches,  crate . 

.  .27©  .29)4 

.  .21»ra)  .30 

.  .16©  20 
.  2.00©  2.50 

Huckleberries . . . 

.  .10® 

.15 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 

Lower  Grades . 

Eggs . . 

.  .24® 

..  -23© 

.29 

.26 

.27 

Sfi  Uf  i  PfiUnRKR  <>f  exceptional 
,  In  n.  Lcununno  Vigor  and  quality 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week-ending 
August  27.  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  hut 
show  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  |>uv  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indetlnite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
irults  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who.  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .29 

© 

29)4 

.32© 

.36 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .24 

(ft 

.27 

77  @ 

.30 

Cower  Grades  . 

.  .20 

@ 

.23 

24® 

.25 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .24 

© 

.27 

.26© 

.29 

Com  moil  to  Good . . . 

.  .20 

® 

.22 

.23® 

.25 

@ 

.19 

.20® 

.22 

Packing  Slock . 

.  .16 

® 

.18 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.01  per 
til-quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  /.one 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.07® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  (Team,  best . 

.  .13  ®  .15 

.16® 

.19 

Common  to  Good. . . 

.  .10  @  .12 

•  I5f« 

.16 

Skims . . . 

.  .05  @  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  30  ©  .34 

.32© 

.40 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .25  @  .29 

.27® 

.31 

Mixed  Colors,  best..... 

.  .29  @  .30 

.30® 

.33 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .18  @  .20 

.20® 

.22 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.75  ©  2.90  qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

.  2.40  @  2.55 

i’ea . 

.  2.50  ®  2.55  qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

.  2.00  ©  2.50 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.40  @  2.75  qt. 

.15 

HOI’S 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .18  ®  .19 

common  to  Good . 

.  .15  @  .17 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .08%©  09 

.15 

Evap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .05  @  .08 

.l)S@ 

.12 

Sun  Dried . 

Cherries . 

.20© 

.25 

Raspberries . 

.  .21  @  .22  lb. 

.24© 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12  @  .12)4 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples,  Duchess,  bbl. . 

2.50 

® 

4.00 

Alexander . 

3.50 

4.60 

Wealthy . 

Twenty-Ounce . 

& 

4.00 

2.50 

© 

3.50 

Nyack  Pippin . 

2.00 

© 

4.00 

Red  Astrachan . 

2.00 

4.00 

Graveustein . 

2.00 

@ 

4.00 

Common . 

(d 

1.75 

Average,  basket . 

.50 

® 

l.(H) 

Pears.  Bartlett,  bbl... 

4.50 

<a 

6.50 

Kiefler . 

1.00 

(b 

2.00 

Bartlett,  basket . 

1.00 

® 

2.00 

Clapp’s  Favorite, bbl. 

5  00 

@ 

7.00 

Blackberries . 

.05 

© 

.13 

Huckleberries . 

.05 

© 

.10 

Plums.  8  lb.  bkt . 

.10 

© 

.25 

Grapes,  Up-river,  case 

1.25 

® 

1 .50 

Del.  &  Md . 

.50 

<■' 

1. 00 

J’eaches.  Up-river,  crt. 

1.00 

<a) 

1 .76 

W.  Va.,  crate . 

1.25 

© 

2.50 

W.  Va..  bkt . 

.75 

@ 

1 .25 

Del.  and  Md.,  bkt _ 

.60 

(a) 

1.25 

Jersey,  bkt . 

.50 

® 

;  .25 

W  a  term  elon  s,  car . 100 .00 <6  225 .00 

Muskmelons,  crate...,  .40  @  2.00 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 


Southern,  bbl . 

@ 

2.00 

Jersey,  Del.  and  Md. 

2.00 

© 

2.25 

Long  Island . 

2.00 

@ 

2.25 

Cabbage,  I0O . 

1.50 

© 

3.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

2.50 

<a 

4.00 

Corn,  Jersey.  100 . 

.50 

ffl 

1.50 

Cucumbers,  hbi . 

.75 

© 

1.12 

Lettuce,  bbl . 

.50 

@ 

1.00 

each  .03® 

.05 

Peas,  M  bbl.  bkt . 

.50 

1.00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl... 

.50 

© 

1.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches, 

.50 

@ 

.75 

bchu 

.03 

Strme  Beans,  bu . 

.25 

® 

.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.75 

®  1.25 

Turnips. 

White,  bbl . 

1.00 

@ 

1.25 

Tomatoes, 

Del.  and  Md.,  box... 

.25 

.50 

Jersey . 

3)5 

© 

.65 

COWS  FOR  SALE. 

From  3  to  5  car  loads,  00  to  150  head  forward 
Springers  and  fresh  cows  always  on  hand.  Hol- 
steins.  Ayrshires  and  Guernseys,  all  large  young 
cows.  Prices  from  $40  to  $50.  Reduction  on  car 
load  lots.  Consult  PETER  L.  HAWLEY.  Still¬ 
water,  N,  Y.  H.  R.  Tel.  99  R.  Cars  pass  the  door. 


FDR  QAI  C— A  Iteg.  2-year  old  Guernsey  bull  of 
lUn  'OMLL  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Peter  Paul  and 
Sheet  Anchor  strain.  Price  $100, or  will  exchange  for 
seed  wheat.  G.  S.  BAGGETT,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


OOSF MOUNT  RED  POLL  CALVES  and 

yearling  bulls  for  sale.  The  best  of  the  breed. 
Descendants  of  Mayflower  2nd,  Eulalie  and  Pert, 
and  of  Endymion,  Eyke.  Dandy  and  Corporal, 

Address,  ALEX.  SMITH,  Supt.,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


INCOME  $1200  YEARLY. 

60  Acres  ;  Price  $2000 ;  $850  Down 

And  easy  terms  for  tlie  balance:  fine  2-story  9-room 
residence,  painted,  veranda;  barn  40  x  40  ,  24-foot 
lien  house  in  good  repair:  near  schools,  churches, 
stores;  for  list  of  products  sold  and  traveling  in¬ 
structions  to  go  and  see  it  immediately  seo  page  99 
“  Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide,  No.  27:”  copy  free. 
E.  A.  Strout,  Dept.  1099,  47  West  34th  St.,  cor. 
B’way,  New  York  City. 


rnn  CBI  p  -1:15  acres;  35  acres  timber;  10- 
run  wALE,  room  house,  one  barn;  large 
apple  orchard.  Price  $2509.  Hall’s  Farm  Agency, 
(hvego,  Nt  Y. 


FAQ  oil  p— Farm  24  acres;  10  acres  im- 
run  wALC  proved;  3-room  house,  furni¬ 
ture,  barn,  chicken  house,  wagon,  farm  tools,  &<•., 
windmill,  10,900  gallon  concreto  tank,  4.000  feet  of 
piping  laid  for  irrigation,  2  Jersey  cows  and  large 
flock  of  chickens.  Improved  land,  fenced  witli 
rabbit  proof  fencing.  All  for  $2000  cash.  No 
mosquitoes  or  gnats;  no  malaria,  asthma  or  con¬ 
sumption.  Climate  perfect;  rainfall  20  inches  pot- 
year.  Address,  ,1.  Yander  Linden,  Del  Rio,  Tex. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Wi  ite  us  for  information.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


ICfl  PHOBIC  For  Sale  lathe  fertile  Dela- 
I  QU  llllllllw  ware  Valley:  from  5  to  200 
acres:  $25  per  acre  up.  New  catalogue  and  map. 

HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 


rnn  Oil  r  On  account  of  ill-health-250  acres; 
lUn  OnLC  14  room  house,  2  barns;  hen  houses; 
shop  and  store-room;  nearly  new  granary,  hog 
house,  milk  house.  Ice  house,  etc.  It.  F.  D.  and 
telephone,  two  miles  from  station.  Price  $1,000; 
terms,  $2,200  cash,  balance  on  time. 

M.  M..  SCOTT,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  FARM  FOR  SALE  36  acres;  some  timber; 

1)4  miles  from  town  of  2,000;  junction2raUroads; 
7  room  house,  good  buildings  and  line  water.  Splen¬ 
did  locality  fruitor  poultry.  Correspond  with-owner 
(Orchards).  M.  L.  STOUT,  Harrington,  Del.,  R.F.D. 


A  FEW  YEARS  SPENT  IN  THE  NAVY  are  years  of  valu¬ 
able  experience.  Habits  of  regularity  are 
formed.  Healthy  exercise,  regular  drills,  and 
growing  responsibility  develop  quickness  and  self- 
reliance.  Many  large  employers  prefer  men  who 
have  had  naval  training  because  more  capable  and 
efficient. 

Young  men  with  mechanical  knowledge  have 
greater  opportunities.  They  master  their  trade. 

Go  to  a  recruiting  office  and  learn  about  the  tine 
chances  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Service  to 
save  money,  the  hours  of  duty,  cruises,  sports, 
promotion,  etc.  You  are  not  urged  to  enlist.  In¬ 
dividuality  will  be  developed,  not  suppressed.  Ask 
any  one  in  the  Service  about  it. 

The  Navy  hanger  in  Post  Office  and  Navy  posters 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  blue¬ 
jacket.  Apply  at  NAVY  RECRUITING  OFFICES. 
P.  O.  Building,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.:  P.  O.  Building. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Farm  Wagon 

A  Spring  Wagon 

^ ■  . 


T:Rvty 

You  can  do  it  in  two  minutes 

with  a  pair  of 

jiarvl; 

W  SPRING 

Harvey  Bolster  Springs 

1 y  SPRING 

Like  every thinff  else  there  are  good  springs  and  bad.  You  know  that  from  your  own 
experience.  Many  are  made  of  cheap  steel  by  poor  workmen.  Such  springs  are  stiff, 
jerky  and  dead,  not  much  better  than  no  springs  at  all. 

Spring  making  is  our  specialty.  We  have  had  twenty  years’  experience.  Our  springs 
are  made  of  the  best  steel  by  the  most  skilled  workmen. 

That  is  why  the  name  "Harvey”  stands  for  quality. 

That  is  why  the  Harvey  Springs  have  life,  strength  and  elasticity. 

That  is  why  the  Harvey  are  the  only  springs  that  ride  almost  equally  well  with  a 
heavy,  light  or  no  load  at  all. 

Harvey  Springs  Save  Money  For  You 

Because  they  save  you  the  expense  of  buying  a  Spring  Wagon.  Because  they  in¬ 
crease  the  life  of  your  wagon  and  save  repair  bills.  Because  they  add  to  your  comfort 
and  last  for  years.  Because  your  team  can  haul  1,000  pounds  more  with  no  more  effort. 
Because  farm  products  hauled  on  the  Harvey  arrive  In  perfect  condition  and  command  a 
better  price.  Because  the  shrinkage  and  damage  done  to  one  load  of  fruit,  melons,  vege¬ 
tables  or  live-stock  hauled  on  a  springless  wagon  often  amounts  to  more  than  the  cost  of 
Harvey  Springs.  _  _  _ 

Use  Them  30  Days  Free 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  all  this.  We  want  you  to  try  them  for  yourself.  Give 
them  the  most  difficult  test  you  can  think  of.  Try  them  with  a  heavy  load, 
with  a  light  load  and  with  no  load  at  all.  If  these  springs  are  not  what 
we  say  they  are  we  do  not  want  you  to  keep  them. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  have  Harvey  Springs,  write  us,  giving  us 
about  the  weight  of  your  heaviest  load,  the  distance  between  your  bols¬ 
ter  stakes.  and  your  dealer’s  name.  We  will  send  you  our  catalog  and 
if  you  wish,  will  arrange  with  your  dealer  for  a  30  days’  trial  absolutely 
free.  This  trial  costs  nothing  and  binds  you  in  no  way.  Write  today. 

A  postal  will  do.  *  ,  U) 

Harvey  Spring  Co.y  745  Seventeenth  St.,  Racine,  Wis« 


No  Barn  Is  Complete  Without  a 

Porter  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 


GRAIN  DRILL 


Greatest  capacity,  easiest 
to  operate  and  strongest 
of  litter  carriers.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller  hearing 
and  are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round  a 
curve  with  perfect  ease. 
Runs  on  our  celebrated 
“Columbian”  track, 
which  can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sustain 
any  reasonable  weight. 
The  hoppCr  is  held 
automatically  at  any 
height  and  can  be 
tripped  at  will  of  op¬ 
erator.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of 
carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

STEEL  CHAIN'  HANGING 

WOODL1NED 

STANCHIONS 

and  SANITARY  PIPE  STALLS 

make  the  most  sanitary,  strongest 
ami  neatest  appearing  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  get  our  prices  before  you 
equip  your  barn. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  552,  Salem  Ohio 

TO  LARGE  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  GROWERS.  | 

Send  for  particulars  about  how  to  make  your  own 
sales.  Avoid  tricky  Commission  Merchants,  etc. 

Join  a  Shippers  Organization  who  use  Bonded  j 
Brokers  and  Commission  Merchants.  Our  Credit 
Book  shows  the  financial  responsibility  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  firms  who  can  buy  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  125,000  firms  listed. 

This  organization  and  its  management  is  vouclied 
for  by  the  best  authorities.  You  are  behind  the  times 
if  you  don’t  at  least  learn  about  it.  Booklet  free, 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO.,  -  -  34  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

YOU  MAY  WIN  $500  in  cash  or  one  of  100  other 
large  cash  prizes  by  acting  as  our  agent.  Sample 
outfit  free.  No  experience  or  capital  necessary; 
Mrs.  Lillian  Harncd  of  Trenton,  N.  J„  made  over 
$101:0  in  her  spare  time;  write  us  today.  McLEAN, 
BLACK  &  CO.,  Inc.,  376  Beverly  St-.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dl.UASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
'  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Fork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  II.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y, 

SI'LL  FARMS  IN  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  ill  17.  S.  Fruit,  grain 
and  stock.  Write  lor  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


i 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  RELIABLE  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  TWENTY-NINE  MARKETS  FURNISHED 
ON  APPLICATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  E.  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


The  YORK  FOKCE  FEED  DRILL  combines 
lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
earing  to  get  out  of  order. 


£asily 


Fully 


complex  ge 
ground.  E: 
regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

A WARD - 
El)  GOLD 
MEDAL 
St.  Louis 
World’s 
Fair. 

Wright, 

Only  TOOlbn. 

Agents  W  anted. 

W rite  for  catalogue. 

THEHENCH&DROMGOLD  CO 

Mfrs.,  Y or k.  Fa. 


Boxes  are  close  to 


HADIS  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


TELL  ME 
YOUR 


ROOF  TROUBLES 


Let  me  tell  you,  FREE,  how  to  cure  your 
roof  troubles  for  keeps.  ROOF-FIX  cures 
roof  troubles  in  your  felt,  gravel,  shingle,  steel, 
tin  or  iron  roofs.  The  longest-lived  roof-dress¬ 
ing  made— for  sound  roofs.  Get  my  new  free 
book  about  roofs  androofing.  Write  to 

“The  Roof-Fix  Man” 


ANDERSON, 
Dept.  35 


Elyria,  Ohio 


ri3 Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 

~  if  You’ll  Let  Me  ^ 

This  is  just  a  little  ad — but  a  postal  will  brinjr  my  Big 
Book — and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  covet e<l  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 


than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat 
ter  what  the  price— so  why  pay  _ 
more?  20,000  farmers  havo 
stamped  thoir  O.  K.  on  " 
my  spreader  and  money, 
saving  price.  My  Special 
Proposition  w:il  interest  you. 

J  ust  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will' 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  $$0.00? 
Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Pres. 

*  WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

669  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


Freight 

Paid 


WANTED 

Apples.  Peaches  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs.  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  iiave  to  otter.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Orcnt  October  iYrxctiOn  Sale, 
130  Belgian  8l  Percheron  Stallions  &,  Mares 
The  Next  Great  Auction  Sale  will  be  held  at  the  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, 
TlinrsidLay,  October  1-4.  1909 

Sale  commences  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  rain  or  shine.  It  will  be  to  the 
interest  of  every  lover  of  a  good  horse  to  attend  this  sale.  More 
l  ban  half  of  the  mares  that  will  be  sold  at  this  sale  are  well  mated, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  in  foal,  making  a  grand  opportunity 
for  any  breeder  to  establish  the  right  foundation  to  start  in  the 
horse  business.  The  great  sales  that  have  been  conducted  at  this 
renowned  farm  have  now  become  thoroughly  established,  the  public 
are  satisfied  that  they  have  been  receiving  more  than  full  value 
for  their  investments,  and  they  know  nothing  but  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  are  permitted.  Send  foran  Illustrated  catalogand  posters: 
they  will  be  forwarded  to  you  at  once.  Come  and  bring  all  your 
friends  with  you  who  are  interested  in  good  horses. 

CU.  GEO.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  of  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  NEWARK,  OHIO, 
F.  \V.  ANDREWS.  .Auctioneer.  (Citizens  Phone  266.  Bell  651  W.) 


SOL) 


WHE  RURA.L.  WEW-YORKER 


September  4,  1909. 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue 

Do  Not  Think  of  Buying  a  Gasoline  Engine  Without  It 


The  things  that  should  decide  you  in  selecting  the  right  engine  are  :  what  will 
it  cost  to  run  the  engine — (1)  how  much  gasoline  does  it  use;  (2)  how  many  parts  are 
there  to  get  out  of  order;  (3)  what  will  the  repairs  cost;  (4)  will  the  mixer  always  work; 
(5)  will  the  gasoline  pump  get  out  of  order;  (6)  if  water  is  left  in  the  engine  and  it 
freezes,  what  will  have  to  be  replaced ;  ( 7)  if  it  is  guaranteed,  what  is  the  guarantee  worth. 

THE  OLDS  ENGINE 


is  the  most  economical  engine  to  run 

(1)  the  gasoline  cost  is  very  low  because  the  new 
Seager  mixer  automatically  makes  exactly  the  right 
mixture  of  gas  and  air  all  the  time. 

(2)  it  is  the  simplest  because  it  has  no  small  delicate 
parts  to  get  out  of  adjustment. 

(3)  You  are  guaranteed  against  buying  any  repairs 
for  one  year  because  we  make  the  following  proposition: 

We  agree  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  part  of  an  Olds 
Engine  that  breaks  or  becomes  worn,  FROM  ANY  CAUSE 
WHATSOEVER,  within  one  year  from  date  of  shipment, 
provided  the  replacement  is  one  you  think  should  be  borne 
by  the  manufacturer.  YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  ONLY 
JUDGE.  There  is  to  be  no  argument,  no  delay  in  return¬ 
ing  old  parts  and  getting  new  ones,  you  decide  and  I  abide 
by  your  decision. 

This  makes  a  big  possible  saving  to  you  the  first  year 
when  99  per  cent,  of  your  troubles  would  naturally  come. 

(4)  The  Seager  mixer  has  no  moving  parts  —  once 
adjusted  it  is  adjusted  for  a  lifetime. 

(5)  The  Olds  Type  A  Engine  has  no  gasoline  pump. 
The  piston  sucks  the  gasoline  into  the  mixer  automatically. 

(6)  The  Olds  water  jacket  is  a  separate  casting.  In 
case  of  freezing  this  part  alone  can  be  replaced  at  slight 
expense,  instead  of  having  to  buy  a  whole  engine  bed 
and  cylinder. 

(7)  A  guarantee  is  limited  by  the  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  concern  making  it.  Ask  your  banker 
whether  we  are  good  for  what  we  say. 


There  are  cheaper  engines  made  that  are  painted  just 
as  prettily  as  ours,  and  their  catalogues  contain  many 
tempting  claims  and  make  many  attractive  promises  ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  claimed  and  promised  about 
other  gasoline  engines  selling  at  all  kinds  of  prices,  we 
have  been  making  steadily  for  30  years  an  engine  that  has 
become  the  standard  of  the  world. 

An  engine  that  is  as  finely  built  as  the  Olds,  that, has 
Olds  quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  backed  by 
our  kind  of  a  guarantee,  or  with  a  record  of  so  many 
thousands  of  satisfied  customer's,  could  not  be  successfully 
sold  for  any  less  than  our  price. 

The  United  States  Government  uses  them  in  its  mili¬ 
tary  posts,  government  work  of  spraying  and  irrigating, 
because  the  Olds  Engines  have  stood  the  most  severe  tests 
they  could  put  them  to. 

Every  farmer  who  requires  an  engine  can  afford  an 
Olds  Engine.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy  a  cheap  machine  of 
any  kind,  and  the  price  you  pay  for  an  Olds  is  only  a 
slight  per  cent,  over  what  it  costs  us  to  build  them  right. 

We  make  so  many  in  a  year  we  can  afford  to  have  our 
percentage  of  profit  small.  You  are  really  getting  an  1 
engine  of  the  very  highest  possible  quality  at  the  right  price. 

In  fact  you  get  all  of  3'our  money’s  worth — one  hundred  cents  worth  for  every  dollar. 

Our  catalogue  mailed  you  free  tells  you  just  what  you  should  know  about  an  engine. 
Write  for  it  today  before  you  forget  it. 

Write  me  personally  telling  me  what  you  want  the  engine  to  do,  and  you  will  get  a 
personal  letter  from  me  that  will  give  you  the  facts  you  want.  To  save  time  you  can  write  to 
my  nearest  representative. 


Every  man  lias  a  hobby.  Mine  is  build- 
ins  engines  that  are  so  good  the  user  will 
want  his  neighbor  to  have  one.  1  insist  on 
every  Olds  Engine  becoming  an  Olds  sales¬ 
man.  • 

Anybody  can  paint  a  cheap  engine  to 
look  good  ;  1  never  built  cheap  goods  and 
never  will.  When  I  took  hold  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  my  task  was  easy  because  I  did  not 
have  to  start  a  new  concern.  It  had  already 
gone  through  over  twenty  years  of  success. 
The  Olds  engine  was  a  magnificent  engine, 
but  now  it  is  100  per  cent,  better  than  ever 
before— better  material;  better  mixer; 
no  gasoline  pump ;  automobile  quality 
cylinder;  jump  spark  ignition— five  parts 
only,  all  of  which  are  stationary— instead 
of  thirty  moving  parts  as  in  the  old  style 
igniters;  removable  valves;  simplicity; 
three  separate  inspections;  economy  and 
certainty  of  operation. 

Every  one  will  be  satisfied  with  an  Olds 
Engine— he  cannot  help  it.  I  care  more 
for  having  a  pleased  Olds  user  than  I  do  to 
to  sell  a  large  number  of  engines.  Every 
user  of  an  Olds  Engine  must  be  satisfied— 
I  will  not  have  any  other  kind  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

I  guarantee  every  Olds  Engine  to  be  in 
perfect  running  order  when  it  leaves  the 
factory.  I  know  the  engine  you  get  is  all 
right,  and  that  the  high  Olds  standard  is 
maintained.  It  is  the  best  you  can  buy, 
whether  you  pay  more  or  less  than  the 
Olds  price.  J.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen.  Mgr. 


J.  B.  SEAGER.  Gen.  Mgr. 

Seager  Engine  Works 

Formerly  Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  .  908  Seager  Street 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


See  the  OLDS  Engine  at  these  Fairs: 


OLDS  GAS  POWER  COMPANY  BRANCHES 

BOSTON -R.  W.  Hart . . . 73  Beverly  St. 

PHILADELPHIA — Mall  alien  &  Conrey . . . .  1818  Market  St. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.Y.  R.  H.  Deyo  6  Co.,  28  Washington  St, 

KANSAS  CITY  Freeman  Field . W.  11th  St. 

OMAHA,  Neb. — W.  S.  Weaver . Farnum  St. 

MINNEAPOLIS— E.  S.  Wood . So.  Third  St. 


New  York  State  Fair 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7-10. 
Binghamton.  N.Y. ,  Sept.  28— Oct.  1. 
Fonda,  N.  Y..  Sept.  27-80. 

Interstate  Fair,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
Flemington  Fair,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
Timonium  Fair,  Timoninm,  Md. 
Salisbury  Fair,  Salisbury,  Md. 
Grangers’  Picnic,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Sept.  13-18. 

Dryden.  N.  Y..  Sept.  7-10. 

Bath,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28— Oct.  1. 

Grangers’  Picnic,  Williamsgrove,  Pa. 
Belvidere  Fair,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 
Hagerstown  Fair,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Wilmington  Fair,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Pocomoke  Fair,  Pocoinoke,  Md. 

West  Chester  Fair,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Von.  LXVIII  No.  4011. 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


WHEAT  GROWING. 

Preparation  and  Seeding  in  a  Three- Year  Rotation. 

Our  rotation  is  a  three-year  one,  growing  annually 
18  acres  each  of  wheat,  clover  and  potatoes  in  the 
order  mentioned.  During  potato  harvest  the  potato 
vines  are  often  raked  and  burned  daily,  if  weather 
appears  unfavorable,  to  destroy  disease  and  insects 
that  might  harbor  therein.  Formerly  these  vines 
were  carefully  gathered  and  tenderly  spread  on  sod 
which  was  plowed  the  next  Spring  for  potatoes.  And 
just  where  these  valuable  vines  were  put,  there, 
the  next  year,  the  potatoes  invariably  died,  two  to 
four  weeks  prematurely,  before  the  adjoining  po¬ 
tatoes,  in  spite  of  vigorous  and  liberal  doses  of 
Bordeaux.  Scientific  men  have  told  us  there  was 
no  possible  connecting  link  between  the  old  vines 
and  the  disease.  The  above  are  facts.  Will  some 
one  please  explain  the  phenomenon?  While  humus 
cranks  may  go  into  convulsions  over  this  nitrogen 
loss  from  burning,  we  sleep  peacefully,  and  see  no 
alarming  ghosts  ahead. 


The  potato  stubble  is  either  thoroughly  twice  har¬ 
rowed  with  spring-tooth,  or  preferably,  twice  disked 
with  double-acting  Cutaway,  straight  across  potato 
rows,  then  diagonally  and  leveling  up  with  spring- 
tooth.,  Roller  is  used  generally  only  to  reduce  lumps, 
i  he  bottom  of  the  seed-bed  is  firm  and  hard,  which 
is  ideal  in  some  ways  for  a  wheat  crop.  Even  with 
this  tillage,  if  the  season  following  is  a  dry  one, 
the  wheat  and  often  the  clover,  too,  the  second  year, 
show  unmistakably  the  previous  potato  rows.  By 
actual  staking  rows,  previously,  the  best  wheat,  also 
clover,  is  found  to  be  between  the  rows  and  not  on 
the  old  potato  row,  as  some  contend. 

For  wheat  seeding  an  11-hoe,  7-inch  grain  and 
fertilizer  drill  with  Timothy  seed  attachment  is 
used.  Usually  350  pounds  of  three  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  12  per  cent 
potash,  home-mixed  fertilizer  is  applied,  not  to  help 
he  wheat,  which  undoubtedly  captures  it,  but  to 
give  the  clover  and  Alfalfa  the  following  Spring  a 
good  send-off.  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff  wheat  was 
grown  up  to  1907,  but  on  account  of  smut  damag- 
U1g  it  materially  (formalin  treatment  did  not  help), 
■t  was  discarded  and  a  new  variety,  Klondike,  was 


i 

tried,  which  has  thus  far  proved  satisfactory  and 
free  from  smut.  It  is  a  white  plump  wheat,  bald 
head,  stiff  straw,  good  yielder,  but  readily  grows  in 
the  shock  when  wet  weather  conditions  are  excess¬ 
ive.  Two  and  one-fourth  bushels  of  clean  wheat 
are  sown  per  acre,  which  is  considered  proper  quan¬ 
tity  for  maximum  yield,  for  this  rotation  and  time 
of  seeding,  varying  from  October  1  to  25.  Such 
heavy  seeding  tends  toward  maximum  growth  and 
yield,  but  the  clover  may  suffer  more  damage  than 
the  possible  gain,  particularly  so  if  lodging  occurs; 
then  it  is  farewell  clover.  With  late  seeding,  wheat 
stooling  is  very  little  compared  with  early  seeding, 
September  10-15,  when  1%  to  two  bushels  is  liberal. 
Early  seeding  is  preferable,  except  in  Flessian  fly 
seasons,  because  the  growth  affords  Winter  protec¬ 
tion,  but  in  this  rotation,  growing  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  potato,  a  late  variety,  earlier  seeding  is 
practicable  only  in  exceptional  seasons;  however,  if 
the  wheat  could  be  sown  by  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  conservative  friends  say  the  yield  would  occa¬ 
sionally  reach  an  even  50  bushels  per  acre  in  a  favor¬ 


able  season.  Previously  at  wheat  seeding  time,  seven 
quarts  of  Timothy  seed  has  been  sown  per  acre,  but 
this  amount  will  be  cut  down  this  year  to  two 
quarts,  and  later  entirely  eliminated,  because  clover 
and  Alfalfa  are  more  certain  than  heretofore,  and 
in  them  are  redemption  agencies. 

Owing  to  late  seeding  wheat  ripens  perhaps  a 
week  later.  Grain  binder,  six-foot  cut,  is  used,  and 
82%  pounds  of  standard  twine  were  required  to  tie 
16  acres  this  year.  It  is  no  snap  job  operating  a 
binder,  when  the  straight  grain  comes  on  to  apron 
as  fast  as  elevator  will  take  it,  let  alone  the  lodged 
and  tangled  places.  It  was  pull  in  and  pull  out  until 
machine  could  clear  itself.  The  binder  made  many 
howls  and  roars.  Two  acres  were  in  an  apple  or¬ 
chard,  and  were  handled  by  the  “Armstrong”  har¬ 
vester — grain  cradle.  Binder  is  not  started  until 
wheat  is  dead  ripe  and  hard,  as  it  is  thrashed  from 
the  shock.  Thrashing  in  the  field  was  done  July  30, 
1909,  by  an  18  horse-power  traction  engine  and  self¬ 
feeding,  self- weighing,  wind-stacking  separator,  using 
1,720  pounds  soft  coal.  Three  men  pitched  in  field, 
four  teams  drew  the  53  loads  of  bundles  and  five 
jags  rakings  (30  bushels),  two  men  on  straw  stack, 


two  men  bagging  and  tying,  two  men  and  one  team 
drew  grain,  one  man  in  granary  and  one  man  rak¬ 
ing;  three  men  with  thrashing  rig.  Yield,  780  bush¬ 
els.  Average,  43  bushels  per  acre,  and  will  hold  out. 
Wheat  was  sown  September  30  and  October  1,  1908, 
the  earliest- ever  sown  after -potatoes.  No  fertilizer 
used.  Fertilizer  was  ordered,  but  arrived  too  late 
—day  after  seeding  was  completed.  t.  e.  martin. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AN  “ANALYSIS”  OF  TOBACCO. 

Still  another  “get-rich-quick”  scheme.  Take  a  look 
at  the  attached  clipping  and  then  figure  that  the  to¬ 
bacco  retails  at  five  cents  per  ounce,  and  you  can. 
raise  five  tons  of  Alfalfa  to  the  acre;  this  means 
about  $8,000  per  acre.  What  per  cent  does  the  pro¬ 
ducer  get  of  the  retail  price  of  this  crop?  I  thought 
you  would  be  interested,  as  Alfalfa  is  one  of  your 
pet  hobbies.  c.  F.  r„ 

Galeton,  Pa. 

The  Government  analysis  of  Bull  Durham  smoking  to¬ 
bacco  is  that  it  contains  63  per  cent  Alfalfa,  6  per  cent 
arsenic,  1  per  cent  opium,  3  per  cent  fluid  and  but  27 


per  cent  tobacco.  And  neither  does  it  bear  the  union 
label. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  doubt  if  there  is  in  the  country  a 
better  friend  of  Alfalfa  or  a  worse  enemy  of  to¬ 
bacco.  This  looked  like  a  great  chance  to  strike  a 
large  “fake”  hard.  We  have  learned,  however,  that 
not  everything  that  wears  the  “Government”  label  is 
genuine.  So  we  wrote  to  Washington  to  make  sure. 
Here  we  have  the  facts : 

Replying  to  your  inquiry,  I  would  say  that,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  no  analyses  of  Bull  Durham  or  other 
brands  of  smoking  tobacco  have  been  made  by  any 
branch  of  the  Government  service.  Certainly  the  analysis 
which  you  mention  as  indicating  this  brand  of  tobacco  to 
be  composed  chiefly  of  Alfalfa  in  addition  to  containing 
arsenic  and  opium  was  not  made  by  this  Department. 
Some  18  months  ago  reports  were  widely  circulated  in 
the  press'  to  the  effect  that  this  Department  had  investi¬ 
gated  various  brands  of  smoking  tobaccos  and  found  these 
to  be  largely  adulterated,  but  this  report  was  entirely 
without  foundation.  We  do  not  know  of  any  analyses  of 
manufactured  tobaccos  with  reference  to  adulteration  hav¬ 
ing  been  published  from  any  source.  w.  w.  garner. 

Physiologist  in  Charge  of  Tobacco  Investigations. 

Our  business  is  to  stand  upon  facts  and  not  to 
jump  at  conclusions.  It  appears  that  the  quoted 
“analysis”  is  bogus — does  not  fit  the  tobacco. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  11, 


WHAT  SHARE  OF  THE  EARTH  ? 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion 
of  how  much  of  the  consumer's  dollar  goes  to  the 
producer,  and  I  wish  to  add  a  little  of  my  experience 
to  the  fund  of  information  in  that  line.  I  inclose  a 
hi  1  of  sale  for  a  carload  of  watermelons  shipped  to 
Boston  two  years  ago.  The  car  sold  for  $150.23, 
freight  and  commission  $113.31,  leaving  a  net  balance 
of  $36.92,  or  a  little  over  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  sale, 
and  when  the  retailer’s  profit  is  added  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  leave  me  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar. 

I  have  another  of  a  later  date.  On  June  29,  this 
year,  I  received  a  letter  from  C.  E.  Lydnor  &  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.,  stating  that  they  were  not  receiv¬ 
ing  potatoes  to  fill  their  out-of-town  orders;  that  pota¬ 
toes  were  selling  for  $2.25  to  $2.50  and  market  brisk. 
The  next  day,  June  30,  I  sent  them  14  barrels  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  a  week  later  received  the  postal  given  be¬ 
low  and  two  days  later  the  bill  of  sale  showing  the 
net  proceeds  to  be  $7.27.  Does  this  go  to  show  that 
there  is  considerable  truth  in  the  statement  made  in 
"Everybody’s  Magazine”  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  about 
the  commission  business?  Can  anybody  figure  out 

how  much  of  the  consumer's  dollar  I  got  in  this  case? 

Toano,  V a.  reader. 

The  Commission  Man’s  Statement. 

190  watermelons  @  15c . $28.50 

212  “  @  13c .  27.56 

734  “  @  12c .  88.08 

87  specks . @  7c .  6.09 


1223  $150.23 

Freight  and  cartage . $101.29 

Comniisson  . .  12.02 

$113.31  113.31 

$  36.92 

This  means  about  three  cents  for  each  melon  net  to 
the  grower.  We  do  not  believe  the  average  retail 
price  to  consumer  was  less  than  20  cents. 

In  the  other  the  card  received  read: 


Market  has  been  overstocked  in  potatoes  for  10  days 
and  it  seems  an  impossibility  to  move  them,  but  as  soon 
as  yours  are  disposed  of  will  remit  at  once. 


11  bbls.  potatoes  @  $1 . $11.00 

3  ‘  “  @  30c . 90 


Freight  . . 
Cartage  .. 
Commission 


$11.90 

$2.94 

.50 

1.19 


$4.63  4.63 


$7.27 

Before  these  potatoes  got  to  the  final  consumer 
"they  brought  at  least  $3  a  barrel.  At  the  time  our 
folks  were  paying  30  cents  for  half  a  peck.  At  $3 
the  potatoes  brought  $42,  and  our  friend  got  about 
18  rents  out  of  the  dollar. 


A  LIST  OF  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Tell  me  the  best  earliest  bush  fruits,  to  put  out  the 
coming  Autumn,  which  will  bear  fruit  next  year,  and  are 
they  affected  by  different  climates?  Raspberry  canes, 
potted  strawberry  plants  (good  size  and  productive), 
gooseberry  bushes,  not  inclined  to  mildew,  blackberry  and 
dewberry  canes,  all  well  known  and  of  established  repu¬ 
tation.  One  catalogue  I  have  seen  praises  very  highly 
the  Mammoth  Rajah  Tudo  raspberry  canes,  and  I  would 
like  to  ascertain  if  they  are  all  that  is  there  said  in 
their  favor.  Is  there  “duty”  exacted  on  them  if  sent 
out  of  the  United  States?  If  so,  is  it  a  heavy  duty? 
Are  plants  so  sent  fumigated,  which  would  be  hurtful. 
J  should  think?  M.  d. 

East  Orange,  X.  J. 

Soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  great  factors  in 
the  growth  and  productiveness  of  nearly  all  varieties 
of  either  orchard  or  small  fruits.  The  celebrated 
Brinckle’s  Orange  raspberry  succeeded  only  in  a 
few  favorable  localities,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
strawberries,  gooseberries  and  grapes.  The  black¬ 
berry  succeeds  over  a  wider  range  of  territory  than 
either  the  raspberry  or  strawberry,  as  far  as  soil  is 
concerned.  The  main  drawback  to  the  blackberry  is 
the  temperature,  many  of  the  choicest  and  largest 
fruiting  varieties  being  too  tender  in  the  cane  to 
stand  extreme  cold.  The  one  red  raspberry  that 

has  succeeded  almost  everywhere  and  in  almost  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  given  the  best  satisfaction  to  the 
amateur  and  the  market  grower,  is  the  Cuthbert. 
Many  other  varieties  have  come  and  gone  in  the 

thirty  odd  years  that  the  Cuthbert  has  been  with 

us,  and  it  is  still  the  standard  red.  Golden  Queen 

is  the  best  yellow  variety.  It  is  sport  from  the 
Cuthbert  and  is  like  it  in  every  respect  except  in 
color.  The  Welsh,  which  has  been  fruited  for  many 
years  in  Burlington  Co..  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  early  red  raspberries.  The  Kansas  and  Cum¬ 
berland  are  both  good  reliable  black  raspberries,  and 
the  Columbian  and  Shaffer  are  good  purple  varieties. 
If  novelties  or  over-praised  varieties  appeal  to  one’s 
fancy,  better  try  a  plant  or  two,  before  using  too 
much  ground  and  money  for  something  that  only 
has  the  sellers  praise  to  commend  .  it. 

The  Ward  and  Eldorado  are  two  of  the  best 
blackberries,  and  if  an  early  berry  is  wanted,  then 


Kenoyer  is  one  of  the  very  best.  Lucretia  is  the 
best  dewberry.  When  a  good-sized  gooseberry  is 
wanted,  the  Downing  is  the  only  reliable  and  stand¬ 
ard  variety.  If  a  red  gooseberry  is  preferred,  al¬ 
though  the  berry  is  small,  Houghton  is  the  best 
red  gooseberry  for  the  average  grower.  All  of  the 
above-named  varieties  succeed  generally  throughout 
the  Middle  States,  and  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil, 
provided  they  have  ordinary  care,  culture  and  fer¬ 
tilizing.  If  soil  is  light  and  poor,  then  apply  plenty 
of  composted  stable  manure  in  the  Fall  or  Winter, 
and  work  it  in  with  fork  or  plow  in  the  Spring. 

If  pot-grown  strawberry  plants  are  planted  dur- 


SHORT-HORN  BULL  ORANGE  SUTTON  263522.  Fig.  456. 

See  Page  817. 

ing  August  or  early  September  they  will  give  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit  next  Summer.  As  soon  as  ground 
freezes,  cover  with  coarse  stable  manure,  straw  or 
salt  hay.  When  Spring  comes,  open  this  covering 
so  the  plants  get  the  sun  and  light,  but  leave  the 
coarse  mulch  to  retain  moisture  and  keep  the  berries 
off  the  ground.  The  Success  is  one  of  the  best 
second  early  berries  and  succeeds  everywhere.  It 
is  too  soft  for  long  shipments,  but  otherwise  is  the 
ideal  berry.  Glen  Mary  is  a  great  producer  of  fine 
large  dark  red  berries.  Senator  Dunlap  is  a  smaller 
berry,  but  does  so  well  generally  that  it  can  be  well 
recommended.  William  Belt  is  a  fine  berry  of  the 
very  best  quality,  and  for  a  late  berry  the  Gandy 
still  holds  first  place.  Among  the  new  varieties  that 
have  attracted  my  attention  this  last  year  has  been 
the  Waldorf  and  the  Chesapeake.  Both  of  these 
varieties  are  large,  bright  red,  good  quality  and  firm. 
It  is  best  to  buy  a  few  plants  of  new  varieties  and 
try  them,  as  this  is  the  only  way  to  find  the  varieties 
that  succeed  on  any  different  soil  or  condition.  The 
cost  is  small  and  one  often  finds  just  what  is  wanted 
in  this  way. 

The  United  States  Government  puts  •  no  tax  on 
plants  exported,  but  imposes  a  tax  on  most  nursery 
stock  that  is  imported  from  other  countries.  This 


THE  FEATHERED  MOTHER.  Fig.  457. 


tax  varies  on  different  kinds  of  trees  and  plants,  but 
ranges  about  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  All  fruit  trees 
sent  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  have  to  be 
fumigated  properly.  The  fumigation  does  not  injure 
the  tree,  but  does  rid  it  of  all  injurious  insects. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  e.  s.  black. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 

My  ideas  of  a  way  to  make  the  institutes  better 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  Frank  E.  Rupert, 
page  734.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  one  so  well  able 
to  tell  others  how  to  do  things,  as  those  who  can  do 
them  for  themselves.  There  should  be  none  better 
qualified  in  this  respect  than  the  man  who  spends 
part  of  his  time  unmolested  in  bis  own  fields,  or  or¬ 
chard,  or  with  bis  dairy,  a  good,  practical  farmer, 
for  only  the  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  knows  of  the  minor  problems  the  average 
farmer  has  to  contend  with,  or  can  tell  him  how  to 


utilize  the  things  at  hand.  There  is  no  use  to  teach 
the  man  with  plenty  of  money;  he  can  get  along 
any  old  place.  I  think  my  theory  pretty  well  proven 
by  the  fact  that  wherever  a  general  discussion  takes 
place  at  an  institute,  also  where  the  question  box 
( which  to  my  mind  is  the  most  important  part  of  any 
institute)  is  used,  many  of  the  important  answers  are 
given  by  practical  farmers  in  the  audience.  And  now 
a  word  for  Samuel  Decker.  A  part  of  his  note  is 
absolutely  wrong  as  regards  this  section,  and  many 
others  which  I  have  visited  in  this  State,  while  part 
of  it  is  really  insulting  to  the  best  farmers  I  know. 
This  also  applies  to  the  sections  just  mentioned.  I 
can  assure  Mr.  Decker  that  most  of  the  farmers  in 
this  section  who  are  interested  in  our  institute,  our 
Grange,  our  county  fairs,  our  fruit  growers’  meetings, 
the  farm  papers,  and  many  other  lines  of  agricultural 
education,  are  farmers  from  choice  and  not  from 
necessity.  We  also  have  the  kind  of  farmers  Mr. 
Decker  speaks  of  as  smiling  when  these  things  are 
mentioned.  However,  they  are  not  as  prominent 
here  (evidently)  as  at  Slate  Hill.  This  is  not  in  any¬ 
way  meant  as  a  slur  on  those  who  have  worked  out. 
Many  of  us  have  done  that  and  are  doing  it  yet.  But 
few  of  them  I  know,  are  like  what  Mr.  Decker  de¬ 
scribes,  and  surely  I  never  heard  one  say  the  insti¬ 
tutes  held  at  Kinderhook  were  a  farce. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  hotaling. 

In  regard  to  farmers’  institutes  I  think  Samuel 
Decker,  on  page  734.  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  ex¬ 
actly.  The  institute  makes  a  nice  place  to  spend  an 
afternoon  or  an  evening  for  a  little  entertainment, 
especially  if  there  is  music  and  singing.  We  had 
an  orchestra  from  one  Grange  and  a  choir  from  an¬ 
other  at  our  institute  last  Winter,  which  made  it 
quite  worth  while;  aside  from  that  it  didn’t  amount 
to  much.  At  our  next  Grange  meeting  after  the 
institute  I  asked  the  question:  “Are  institutes  worth 
what  they  cost?”  I  could  not  get  an  answer.  Then 
I  asked  if  anyone  thought  he  was  benefited  by  the 
institute?  No  answer.  And  I  couldn’t  get  anyone 
to  say  in  private  that  he  thought  he  was  benefited. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y,  Y.  g.  b.  pickeking. 


BIG  POTATO  VINES,  SMALL  TUBERS. 

1  made  my  potatoes  come  out  of  the  ground  in  eight 
days  and  I  had  potatoes  on  the  vines  in  seven  weeks  the 
size  of  pullet  eggs,  but  they  did  not  get  any  bigger  and 
they  grew  all  into  vines.  I  am  digging  them  now ;  the 
vines  are  all  dead.  They  were  planted  the  first  part  of 
May  in  early  sandy  land,  no  humus.  The  fertilizer  I  use 
is  sulphate  of  potash,  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
I  made  it  to  give  me  8-10-6  per  cent.  I  took  20  pounds 
potash,  30  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  and  50  pounds  ©f 
superphosphate  to  make  100  pounds.  I  put  100  pounds 
of  this  fertilizer  to  the  bushel  of  potatoes,  and  this  is 
the  result,  nothing  but  vines.  I  want  to  know  what 
part  of  the  fertilizer  makes  the  tuber  and  what  part 
vines.  That  is  what  puzzles  me.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  vines  grow  so  large.  Everybody  thought  1  would 
have  100  bushels.  When  I  told  a  man  that  my  potatoes 
were  small  he  did  not  believe  me  until  I  went  and  dug  one 
from  the  hill  and  showed  it  to  him.  G.  a.  d. 

Rockville.  Mass. 

You  are  not  the  first  farmer  to  find  that  the  size 
of  the  vine  does  not  measure  the  crop.  There  is 
some  mistake  about  your  figures.  This  is  what  you 
used. 

Nitrogen.  P.  Acid.  Potash. 


20  pounds  muriate  of  potash..  10 

30  pounds  nitrate  of  soda .  5 

50  pounds  acid  phosphate .  7 


Total  .  5  7  10 


Thus  you  had  a  fertilizer  analyzing  five  per  cent 
nitrogen,  seven  of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  of  potash. 
The  best  potato  fertilizers  sold  in  New  England  con¬ 
tain  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  about  eight 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  six  of  potash.  They  also 
contain  nitrogen  in  several  different  forms  so  as  to 
furnish  nitrates,  “ammonia”  and  organic  nitrogen. 
Your  mixture  had  only  one  form,  the  nitrates,  the 
most  soluble  of  all  and  quickly  available.  Nitrogen 
is  the  fertilizing  element  which  promotes  rapid  growth. 
You  used  more  of  this  soluble  nitrogen  than  the 
plants  needed.  They  made  a  rapid  growth  of  top 
which,  for  a  time,  gave  the  appearance  of  health. 
This  tender  growth  was  probably  struck  down  by 
blight  when  the  tubers  were  partly  grown.  We  judge 
this  is  so  as  you  do  not  speak  of  spraying  the  vines. 
You  will  probably  have  better  results  by  using  in 
place  of  your  present  mixture,  15  pounds  nitrate,  15 
dried  blood.  15  sulphate  of  potash  and  55  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  You  must  remember  that  no  combination  of 
fertilizers  will  produce  a  good  crop  unless  you  can 
protect  the  vines  from  blight. 


Some  of  our  people  who  have  read  Mr.  T.  E.  Martin’s 
articles  may  think  he  spends  too  much  time  preparing 
the  land.  All  such  will  probably  be  interested  in  the 
following  note  from  him:  “Thrashed  July  30,  1909.  18 
acres,  from  the  shock,  15  hands,  five  teams ;  780  bushels, 
an  average  of  43  bushels  per  acre.  Sixteen  acres  re¬ 
quired  82 y2  pounds  twine  7 standard)  ;  two  acres  were  in 
orchard  and  was  cradled.” 


1909. 

DO  BEES  DESTROY  FRUIT? 

An  Old  Question  Repeated  Once  More. 

We  have  a  few  farmers  here  keeping  bees.  We  also 
have  one  who  has  a  small  vineyard.  Last  year  was  a 
dry  one,  and  the  grape  grower  claimed  the  bees  destroyed 
his  grapes,  and  notified  the  bee  men  to  keep  their 
bees  home.  This  year  he  has  sown  a  patch  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  When  in  bloom  he  sprayed  it  with  poison  to  kill 
the  bees.  Is  there  danger  in  eating  the  honey?  Can  he 
be  punished  for  it?  a.  s. 

Ohio. 

This  question  of  bees  damaging  fruit  is  an  old 
and  oft-recurring  one,  and  can  be  answered  in  only 
one  way.  From  the  construction  of  the  mouth  parts 
of  the  honey-bee  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  a 

bee  to  puncture  the  skin  of  any  sound  fruit.  This 

can  be  proved,  and  very  often  has  been,  by  either 
placing  a  bee  under  the  microscope  or  by  placing 
the  fruit  in  the  hive.  In  the  first  case  the  mandibles 

can  be  plainly  seen,  and  it  can  also  be  seen  that 

organs  which  were  created  solely  to  work  wax,  are 
not  suitable  for  breaking  the  skin  of  a  grape  or 
peach.  In  the  second  case  the  fact  will  also  be  seen 
that  sound  grapes  will  not  be  injured  so  long  as 
they  remain  sound  in  the  hive,  but  a  puncture  by  a 
fine  needle  will  be  found  by  the  bees,  and  the  juice 
will  all  be  sucked  from  the  grape,  or  other  fruit,  in 
very  short  order.  Now,  while  it  is  easy  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  the  bee  doing  the  first  damage,  it 
is  also  a  fact  that  bees  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  work  of  the  hornet,  which 
has  mouth  parts  which  can  easily  open 
a  grape,  or  almost  any  other  kind  of 
fruit,  also  several  species  of  birds  and 
insects,  which  often  puncture  fruit,  and 
even  a  small  speck  of  rot  will  give  them 
a  chance  to  get  at  the  juice.  In  case 
there  are  no  nectar-bearing  blossoms 
open  at  the  time,  they  will  take  the 
juice.  But  if  there  be  any  other  source 
of  getting  honey,  they  will  never  touch 
fruit  of  any  kind  at  any  time. 

In  regard  to  whether  the  honey  would 
be  unfit  for  use,  I  do  not  know,  but  if 
there  are  many  bees  in  the  vicinity,  and 
lots  of  other  buckwheat  fields,  I  should 
not  be  afraid  of  poison  in  the  honey.  I 
would  also  watch  the  hives,  and  if  the 
bees  were  getting  much  poison  you 
will  find  dead  larvae  on  the  alighting 
boards  of  the  hives  in  the  morning.  If 
not,  the  bees  are  not  being  hurt  by  the 
poison.  I  do  not  know  what  the  laws 
of  Ohio  are  in  regard  to  spraying 
poison  on  crops  or  blossoms,  but  from 
the  often-rendered  decisions  of  the 
courts  that  bees  are  property  and  may 
be  kept  the  same  as  other  stock,  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  anyone 
would  have  a  right  to  poison  them  any¬ 
where.  In  New  York  State  a  man 
would  be  apt  to  get  a  State  prison  sen¬ 
tence  for  wilfully  placing  poison  for 
another  man’s  stock,  and  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  make  no  difference  whether  the 
stock  was  bees  or  horses,  if  a  case  were 
proved.  These  farmer  bee-keepers 
should  join  the  National  Bee-Keepers’ 

Association ;  then,  when  these  cases 
came  up,  they  would  know  where  to 
look  for  help  and  information  when 
needed.  As  a  general  rule  a  little  edu¬ 
cation  and  investigation  and  explana¬ 
tion  will  save  any  trouble,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  for  the  purpose  of  doing  these 
things  for  its  members.  The  bee-keeper 
is  in  reality  one  of  the  best  friends  the  fruit  grower 
has,  the  bees  paying,  by  carrying  pollen  from  one 
blossom  to  the  other,  many  times  the  damage  they  do 
by  working  the  damaged  fruit,  and  they  never  work 
any  other.  j.  A.  crane. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SEEDING  OATS  AND  PEAS. 

We  commenced  cutting  oats  and  peas  for  curing 
about  the  first  of  August.  For  three  weeks  we  have 
been  feeding  them  green  to  the  cows.  The  growth  is 
heavy,  and  the  crop  is  a  fine  one.  The  new  seeding 
is  looking  fine,  and  on  that  part  of  the  field  that  was 
mowed  over  early  the  clover  is  coming  on  with 
marked  promise.  We  are  quite  in  favor  of  the  oat 
and  pea  crop,  although  it  seems  to  figure  out  to  cost 
us,  one  time  with  another,  about  $10  a  ton  to  grow 
and  harvest  them.  This  allows  a  work  account,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  seed  and  interest  on  land  and  tools,  although 
the  land  interest  cannot  be  counted  very  high  on 
these  cheap  farms..  We  usually  grow  hay  at  $6  or 
$7  a  ton,  and  put  it  in  the  barn.  It  is  possible  that 
oats  and  peas  are  as  cheap  as  the  hay,  when  their 
real  feeding  value  is  taken  into  consideration.  Our 
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reason  for  growing  them  is  to  supplement  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  short  hay  crop.  For  such 
purposes  we  seldom  plow  up  anything  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  reasonably  good  crop  of  hay.  In  the  cutting 
we  are  doing  now,  the  clover  is  looking  fine,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  mow  so  close  that  I  am  afraid  what 
the  effect  will  be  upon  the  clover.  I  would  risk  it, 
all  right,  if  we  were  to  have  an  abundance  of  rain, 
or  even  a  moderate  amount.  As  we  have  had  no 
rain  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and  then  only  in  rather 
small  amount,  we  are  feeling  somewhat  fearful  as 
to  the  effect  upon  our  fine  seeding.  It  has  usually 
happened  that  we  get  better  seeding  with  oats  and 
peas  than  with  oats  alone.  I  have  attributed  this  to 
the  fact  that  the  oats  and  peas  are  harvested  earlier, 
leaving  the  seeding  a  better  chance  to  grow ;  besides 
the  ripening  process  in  the  oats  is  said  to  require  a 
large  amount  of  water.  A  representative  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  here  the  other  day, 
and  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  better  seeding 
to  the  influence  of  the  peas.  Peas  are  legumes,  and 
are  supposed  to  carry  nodules  on  their  roots.  It  is 
assumed  that  this  condition  may  be  helpful  to  the 
growth  of  clover.  We  found  nodules  on  the  roots 
of  the  little  clover  plants  in  abundance,  but  did  not 
find  any  on  the  roots  of  the  peas.  Later  I  took  a 
shovel  and  a  pail  of  water  and  made  further  investi¬ 
gation,  but  with  no  better  success.  It  is  true  this 


year  that  the  clover  in  the  oats  and  peas  seems  to 
be  better  even  before  cutting  the  stuff  off  than  in 
the  oats.  There  may  be  something  in  this  theory  of 
the  inoculation.  The  nodules  may  be  there  for  all 
our  not  finding  them.  H.  h.  lyon. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OUTLETS  AND  SILT  WELLS. 

While  silt  wells  are  and  should  be  a  part  of  many 
draining  projects,  they  are  many  times  used  to  the 
detriment  of  the  part  of  the  system  which  has  its 
outlet  through  them ;  this,  when  the  inlet  is  brought 
in  on  a  level  with  the  outlet,  for  the  velocity  of  the 
water  would  be  greater  in  a  continuous  pipe.  The 
proper  location  for  these  catch  basins  is  in  some  de¬ 
pression  where  the  surface  water  is  not  easily  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  water  which 
accumulates  from  a  storm  faster  than  it  could  perco¬ 
late  through  the  soil  into  a  drain,  but  where  a  field 
system  has  its  outlet  through  them  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  lower  part  of  the  inlet  as  high  as  the 
top  of  outlet,  and  higher  if  it  would  not  £>e  taking 
needed  grade  from  the  system  above.  The  well  in 
Fig.  458  is  one  on  my  own  farm,  six  feet  deep ;  has 
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a  six-inch  outlet  drilled  lYz  foot  off  bottom,  but  this 
lVz-foot  catch  basin  in  the  bottom  is  not  much 
needed,  for,  as  will  be  noted,  there  is  a  much  larger 
place  provided  for  the  deposit  of  silt  from  surface 
wash  below  the  screen  on  top  of  the  ground  outside 
of  the  well.  There  have  been  loads  of  dirt  removed 
from  here  when  the  field  above  was  Fall-plowed, 
enough  to  fill  a  number  of  such  wells  clear  to  the 
top. 

These  wells  are  also  useful  as  flushers  put  in  at 
the  foot  of  a  heavy  grade  where  the  rest  of  a  main 
is  to  cross  a  more  level  field.  The  depth  of  well 
when  filled  with  water  is  as  added  grade  in  scour¬ 
ing  effect.  This  would  not  be  the  case  without  the 
well,  for  the  drains  do  not  run  under  pressure.  I 
have  one  of  these  wells  not  designed  to  remove  any¬ 
thing  but  surface  water;  it  is  located  where  a  small 
run  from  a  neighbor’s  field  crosses  our  line,  and 
rather  than  have  it  crook  around  through  my  vine¬ 
yard  and  adjoining  field,  I  conducted  it  through  one 
of  these  catch  basins  to  an  underground  conduit. 
1  he  outlet  protector  hardly  needs  to  be  explained ; 
the  gate  being  held  up  to  show  the  end  of  drain  is 
a  piece  of  copper  plate  fastened  to  a  round  hanger, 
which  has  its  two  ends  in  the  eyes  of  two  bolts 
placed  in  the  concrete  bulkhead  for  this  purpose,  this 
plate  of  course  working  the  same  as  a  swing  gate 
over  a  stream,  swinging  outward  with  the  water  and 
resuming  its  normal  position  as  the 
water  goes  down.  This  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  a  screened  outlet  of  not  catch- 
rootlets  which  come  down  the  drains. 
There  are  screened  outlets  on  the  farm 
and  they  require  more  or  less  looking 
after  in  the  way  of  removing  these 
rootlets  that  lodge  on  them.  There  are 
five  outlets  on  the  place  with  no  pro¬ 
tection  of  any  kind,  and  they  have  never 
come  to  grief;  but  I  shall  feel  safer 
about  them  when  I  get  them  all  fixed 
as  the  one  in  the  picture. 

J.  F.  VAN  SCH00NH0VEN. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  OLD  SOD. 

In  the  Spring  of  1906  I  sowed  a  field 
of  three  acres  to  oats,  applying  300 
pounds  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre, 
and  harvested  a  fine  crop.  The  ground 
was  immediately  plowed  and  seeded  to 
Timothy  and  Red-top.  Every  Spring  it 
was  top-dressed  with  about  200  pounds  , 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  sulphate 
of  potash  and  magnesia,  and  200  pounds 
basic  slag  meal.  The  crops  of  hay  for 
1907  and  1908  were  very  satisfactory, 
but  this  year  I  got  only  about  one  ton 
per  acre.  It  rusted  badly,  and  was  very 
short,  more  like  rowen.  On  a  narrow 
strip  through  the  field  last  Spring  I  ap¬ 
plied  three  times  the  amount  of  fertil¬ 
izer  that  I  did  on  the  rest  of  the  field. 

I  think  that  perhaps  there  might  have 
been  nearly  three  times  as  much  hay, 
but  it  was  short  and  rusted  badly,  same 
as  the  other.  The  question  with  me  is 
what  to  do.  Shall  I  plow  and  reseed? 
Could  I  expect  to  help  matters  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  old  sod  early  next  Spring? 
Ashby,  Mass.  c.  f.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  have  to  submit 
this  question  to  the  highest  court  we 
know  of — our  readers.  We  feel  sure 
that  some  among  them  have  had  similar 
experience.  The  more  experience  we 
have  with  soils,  and  particularly  grass 
and  clover,  the  more  thoroughly  we  believe  that 
most  of  such  troubles  are  due  to  a  lack  of  lime. 
The  200  pounds  of  basic  slag  would  give  only  100 
pounds  of  lime  per  acre,  while  many  soils  need  at 
least  3,000  pounds.  As  the  question  is  stated  we' 
should  burn  the  field  over,  plow  and  lime  heavily 
and  reseed.  _ 

“Elbow  grease"  without  method  is  as  useless  as  too 
much  oil  on  a  wheel. 

Tub  National  forestry  service  employs  3,000  Angora 
goats  for  eating  down  the  brush  on  Are  guards.  The 
goats  clean  out  the  bushes,  prevent  fires  from  spreading 
and  do  the  work  cheaper  than  men  could. 

During  July  an  average  of  17,040  persons  a  day  visited 
the  New  York  Aquarium.  The  “fish  theatre,”  as  it  is 
affectionately  termed,  is  one  of  the  coolest  places  in  New 
York,  and  is  free  to  the  public :  during  the  noon  hour  it 
is  always  full  of  working  people,  the  very  sociable  seals 
being  special  favorites  with  everybody. 

During  the  six  weeks  preceding  August  10  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  secured  work  for  3,000 
unskilled  men.  most  of  them  going  to  the  wheatfields  of 
(he  Northwest.  As  the  labor  organizations  have  pro¬ 
tested  against  any  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
looking  to  the  employment  of  skilled  labor  the  operations 
of  the  Division  of  Information  are  confined  to  unskilled 
labor. 


OUTLET  FOR  A  DRAIN  SYSTEM.  Fig.  458. 


A  HERD  OF  OHIO  SHOW  SHORTHORNS.  Fig  459.  See  page  817. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  nrust  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  adnregs  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.} 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  PECAN  BUDDING. 

•  When  does  the  season  begin  for  budding 
seedling  pecans?  How  long  does  it  last? 
What  budding  knife  does  the  best  work 
of  the  two  that  are  now  on  ihe  market 
for  ring  budding?  Are  there  others  than 
those  two  used  in  Louisiana?  When  does 
the  grafting  season  begin,  and  must  the 
stock  be  taken  up  for  it? 

Pecan  budding  begins  about  the  first 
of  August  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  bark- 
will  peel,  which  is  about  two  months. 
There  are  several  budding  knives 
patented  having  double  blades,  but  one 
can  be  made  by  using  two  knives  and 
binding  or  riveting  their  handles  to¬ 
gether  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  their 
blades  parallel  and  about  an  inch  apart. 
This  sort  of  contrivance  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  any  of  the  patented 
knives  for  ring  or  patch  budding.  The 
grafting  is  done  in  Spring,  beginning 
about  the  time  buds  begin  to  swell,  and 
may  be  continued  for  a  month  or  more, 
provided  the  scions  are  kept  back  in  cold 
storage.  This  work  is  all  done  in  the 
nursery,  where  the  trees  are  grown 
from  the  nuts,  or  in  the  orchard,  where 
they  stand  permanently. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

In  budding  the  pecan  on  to  the  pecan 
and  hickory,  everything  depends  upon 
having  the  buds  in  a  mature  condition. 
"When  the  annular  method  is  used,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  bark  should  slip,  but 
when  the  chip  method  is  used,  this  is 
not  necessary.  The  chip  method  is  so 
very  much  better  than  the  annular 
method  that  I  no  longer  use  the  annu¬ 
lar.  I  find  the  buds  just  right  for 
using  here  in  April,  and  again  in  August 
and  September.  In  Missouri  it  would 
probably  be  May  and  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  In  April  I  use  the  buds  of  the 
year  before,  and  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  the  buds  of  the  same  year.  The 
season  lasts  all  through  those  three 
months.  After  using  all  the  new 
budding  knives  (the  new  patents),  I 
have  discarded  them  all  and  gone  back 
to  the  old-fashioned  budding  knife. 
The  grafting  is  done  in  Louisiana  in 
January  and  February,  but  I  am  afraid 
the  heavy  freezes  in  Missouri  would 
make  a  great  change  necessary.  It  is 
always  done  underground,  where  the 
trees  stand.  In  Missouri  it  would  be 
well  to  keep  the  grafting  wood  dormant 
in  a  cold  place  and  do  the  grafting  just 
as  growth  began  to  start,  and  after  the 
heaviest  freezes  are  over. 

Louisiana.  sam  h.  James. 

The  regular  season  for  budding  pecan 
seedlings  commences  the  latter  part  of 
June  and  ends  the  first  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  best  part  of  this  season  is 
July  and  August.  Operators  differ  in 
their  opinion  as  to  the  best  pecan 
budding  knife.  I  have  never  used  one 
of  the  knives  evidently  referred  to,  but 
I  have  used  White’s  budding  tool,  and 
find  it  does  very  good  work.  Our 
budders,  however,  prefer  a  homemade 
knife,  made  by  binding  together  two 
ordinary  wooden-handled  budding  knives 
(with  a  stick  between  the  handles).  The 
blades  are  left  about  an  inch  apart  and 
parallel.  A  bone  is  also  put  in  the 
handle  of  this  double  knife  to  loosen 
up  the  bud  from  the  stock.  The  graft¬ 
ing  season  begins  about  the  last  of  De¬ 
cember  and  ends  the  first  of  March. 
January  is  considered  the  best  month  of 
the  season  with  us.  The  stock  should 
be  grafted  as  it  stands  in  the  nursery 
row.  If  taken  up  and  bench-grafted 
and  then  planted  as  many  fruit  stocks 
are,  one  will  not  get  any  trees  to  amount 
to  anything.  R.  c.  simpson. 

Florida.  _ 

It  has  been  very  dry  here  this  Summer. 
Ymt  the  grain  is  very  good.  The  hay  crop 
was  immense,  and  was  got  up  in  fine  shape. 
Corn  will  not  be  as  fine  a  crop  as  we 
had  last  year.  We.  had  rain  about  a  week 
ago.  which  will  help  the  late  potatoes. 

Blair,  Wis.  G  h  « 


Serradella  for  Green  Manure. 

./.  n.  ft.,  Leavitt,  X.  C. — I  saw  an  article 
in  Breen’s  Fruit  Grower  on  Serradella  as 
a  crop  on  sandy  land  for  green  manure. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  it.  its  cul¬ 
ture.  where  seed  may  be  obtained  and  what 
you  think  of  it  for  a  cover  crop,  and  for  a 
soil  improver  on  our  sandy  land? 

Ans. — Many  things  have  been  advis¬ 
ed  as  green  manure  crops  by  men  who 
fail  to  understand  that  we  already  have 
many  much  better.  Serradella  (Orni- 
thopus  sativus)  is  one  of  these.  It  is 
a  legume,  and  hence  to  some  extent  has 
the  same  power  that  other  legumes 
have  for  getting  nitrogen  through  the 
agency  of  symbiotic  bacteria  on  its 
roots.  It  is  a  plant  that  prefers  a  moist 
low  sandy  soil,  and  if  it  had  the  same 
feeding  value  as  Crimson  clover  it 
would  not  have  the  value  as  forage,  for 
stock  are  not  fond  of  it  as  they  are  of 
clover.  For  your  section  there  is  no 
Winter-growing  legume  crop  as  good 
as  Crimson  clover.  Serradella  was 
merely  a  passing  fad,  and  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  you  can  find  the  seed  on  the 
market.  We  have  lands  here  where  I 
live  as  sandy  as  any,  and  Crimson  clov¬ 
er  flourishes  on  all  of  them.  Sow  cow 
peas  for  Summer  hay  and  Crimson 
clover  for  a  Winter  cover  and  soil  im¬ 
provement  and  you  have  a  team  that 
cannot  be  beaten  for  the  South  even  by 
Alfalfa.  tv.  F.  MASSEY. 

Strawberry  Leaf  Spot. 

T.  A.  It.,  Fisher’s  Ferry,  Pa. — When  our 
strawberries'  were  about  half  done  liea  ring, 
a  blight  or  something  of  that  nature 
Struck  them  and  killed  them.  They  got 
brown  spots  on  the  leaves  with  a  white 
center.  Can  you  give  me  any  remedy  to 
spray  or  dust  on  them  to  kill  it? 

Ans. — The  disease  to  which  T.  A.  R. 
refers  is  what  is  commonly  known  as 
leaf-spot,  also  called  rust,  although  it 
is  not  a  true  rust.  In  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  it  is  important  to  start 
when  the  plants  are  first  set  out.  All 
diseased  leaves  should  be  removed  as 
far  as  possible.  During  the  first  sea¬ 
son  the  plants  should  be  sprayed  three 
or  four  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
In  the  second  season  they  should  be 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  as 
soon  as  growth  starts  in  the  Spring, 
and  again  about  10  days  later.  If  the 
disease  appears  abundantly  on  the 
leaves  it  is  a  good  practice  to  mow 
off  the  beds  after  the  fruit  is  gather¬ 
ed,  and  when  dry,  burn.  However,  if 
very  dry  weather  follows  the  burning 
the  bed  may  be  considerably  injured 
thereby.  The  disease  is  more  trouble¬ 
some  in  old  beds  than  in  new  ones. 

F.  C.  STEWART. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station.  Botanist. 


Plowing  Match. — This  will  he  a  feature 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Fair  at  Berlin 
September  17,  at  1  p.  m.  There  are  four 
classes',  with  a  total  of  $00  in  prizes.  Here 
are  some  of  the  rules  : 

Each  contestant  must  plow  the  same 
amount.  The  furrow  must  bo  not  less  than 
six  inches  deep  and  show  a  level  bottom. 
No  contestant  will  be  allowed  to  fix  up 
his  plowing  after  the  plow  has  passed. 

In  ox  plowing  the  plowman  must  guide 
his  own  team.  No  plowman  will  be  allowed 
to  use  a  pole  in  the  beam  plow  classes. 

Each  contestant  will  he  allowed  such 
assistance  as  he  may  need  to  line  up  his 
team,  hut  after  the  team  starts  no  as¬ 
sistance  of  any  kind  will  he  allowed  under 
any  circumstances. - 

The  prizes  will  he  awarded  for  good 
plowing,  neatness  of  furrow,  general  con¬ 
formation,  straightness  of  furrow,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  work  on  com¬ 
pletion.  Time  will  also  lie  considered. 
Good  plowing  consists  of  turning  and  set¬ 
ting  the  soii.  into  nice,  even,  clean  and 
straight  furrows  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  work  will  bo  judged  on  this 
basis. 

Each  contestant  must  furnish  his  own 
equipment  of  plow,  oxen  or  horses,  har¬ 
nesses',  everything  complete  as  nothing  will 
he  furnished  in  the  line  of  equipment,  by 
the  society. 

No  hollering,  swearing  or  useless  whip¬ 
ping  will  be  allowed,  and  one  plowman 
must  not  in  any  way.  by  act  or  word,  in¬ 
terfere  with  any  other  plowman. 

We  hope  there  will  be  a  good  number 
of  Connecticut  plowmen  in  this  contest. 


We  have  apple  buyers  here  galore,  and 
most  of  them  -sing  the  same  song  of  big 
crop,  but  some  are  more  honest,  and  admit 
that  there  are  a  good  many  apples,  yet  they 
find  more  Of  them  of  poor  quality.  Up 
here  we  have  a  good  crop  of  tine  fruit 
that  is  being  picked  up  close  at  $1.50  to 
$1.80  per  barrel  on  the  tree:  that  iDdudea 
everything  but  the  eider  apples. 

Old  Mission,  Mieh.  w.  r.  p. 

: 

"For  the  Land’s  Sake,  vise  Bowkeris 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


“John,  you’re  just  the  man  I  want  to 
talk  to.  You  know  I’m  going  to  build  a 
new  barn.  And  I  don’t  want  to  make  any 
mistake  about  the  roof.  I  had  too  much 
trouble  with  the  old  roof.  Always  need¬ 
ing  repairs.  I  guess  there  wasn’t  a  year 
that  I  didn’t  have  a  lot  of  spoiled  hay  or 
something,  on  account  of  those  everlasting 
leaks.  This  time  I  want  a  roof  that 
won’t  leak  like  a  sieve,  and  that’ll  last 
awhile’.’ 

“Well,  you  can  take  it  from  me,  Tom, 
Rex  Flintkote  is  in  every  way  the  best 
rooting  you  or  anybody  else  can  get. 
After  fifteen  years  my  roof  doesn’t  show  a 
single  sign  any  place  of  being  any  the 
worse  for  wear.  Never  cost  me  a  solitary 
cent  for  repairs.” 

“Well,  you’ve  put  it  pretty  strong, 
John.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  why 
Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  is  best  You  know 
there  are  two  or  three  other  roofings 
that  are  claimed  to  be  the  Best-in-the- 
Worid.” 


“Listen.  You  see  Rex  is  made  of  long- 
fibre  wool-felt.  Now, wool-felt  is  something 
that  lasts  like  eternity.  Look  how  a  good 
‘slouch’  felt-hat  wears — forever,  almost. 
Then  this  hard-packed  wool-felt  is  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  and  impregnated  with  a 
special  compound  that  protects  again-t 
decay.  Rain  can’t  soak  through  that  com¬ 
bination — the  sun  can’t  soften  it — and  it  s 
proof  against  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  air,  and  all  those  things  that  so  eat  the 
life  right  out  of  other  prepared  roofings.” 

“That’s  good.John;  now  how  about  fire.  ” 

“Send  for  a  free  sample.  Try  it  with  a 
live  coal  of  fire — prove  for  yourself  that 
Rex  Flintkote  won’t  catch  fire.  Just  write 
to  the  manufacturers.  They’ll  also  tell  you 
just  what  dealer  to  go  to.  And  they’ll  send 
you  free  a  mighty  good 
book  about  nxifing.  Re¬ 
member.  look  for  the  Boy 
trademark  on  every  roll. 

Better  write  to-night, 

Tom,  before  you  forget 
it.  Here’s  the  address: 


J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Made-to-Order  Clothes 
from  SIO  to  $18 

“From  the  Mill  to  YOU ” 

Yon  save  from  S4  to  S7  when  you  buy  from 
us.  For  the  values  we  give  at  $10  to  $18,  cost 
you  $14  to  $25  elsewhere. 

That  is  because  you  buy  direct 
from  the  mills,  when  you  buy 
from  ns.  You  save  the  tremend¬ 
ous  middleman’s  profits. 

Yet  yon  get  the  best  of  style, 
fit  and  tailoring.  You  get  de¬ 
pendable  linings  and  trim¬ 
mings.  Yon  get  better  fabrics 
than  in  other  clothing  at  the 
same  prices.  For  we  put  the 
retailers'  profits  we  save  into 
better  qualities. 

But  more  than  that,  we  guar¬ 
antee  that  every  garment  we 
sell  will  give  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction.  We  positively  guaran¬ 
tee  the  style,  fit  and  fabrics  in 
every  detail.  So  you  are  per¬ 
fectly  protected. 

We  prepay  all  express  charges 
on  orders  east  of  the  .Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  and  make  liberal 
allowance  on  all  orders  coming 
from  the  West. 

Write  for  onr  Style  Book  to¬ 
day.  See  the  handsome  styles 
we  offer.  Examine  the  samples  of  fabrics. 
Read  our  guarantee.  It  means  better  clothes 
at  less  cost  for  yon. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 
203  Main  St.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


SEED  WHEAT 


FOR  SOLE 


Best  new  varieties  pure,  clean  seed  at  right  prices 
Ask  for  price  list,  which  includes  Kye.  Grass  Seect 
vetches,  etc.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.. 

Coldwater.  N.  Y 

J— CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED.  h  . I  n 
bushel.  COW-HORN  TURNIP 
SEED,  40c.  pound 
J08EPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Delaware 

LONGHEAD  WHEAT 

red,  hard,  bearded.  There  is  none  better.  $4  (0 
for  two  bushels.  MYRON  CLOSE,  Cato,  N.  Y. 

FULCASTER  WHEAT 

No  Better  Cropping  or  Milling  Variety. 

We  offer  only  this  one  variety,  grown  on  our  own 
farms  under  careful  supervision  and  especially 
prepared  for  seed.  Write  for  sample  and  prices 

The  National  Farm  School.  Farm  School, Dept. B,  Bucks  Co  ,P* 

CHOICE  CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS  sold 
direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  onr 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  puces  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier.  Inc 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Jld. 

|  1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 

Strawberry  Plants  &ih,lPgjr  SSS& 

free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Box  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

to  each 
Plant  1910 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  0.  KEVITT,  Atlienla,  N.  .1, 


fiNE  Quart  of  Strawberries 

V  Sfttiil  for  ('‘itnlncmo  Pri 


MEN  WANTED 


1200  men  92  profit 
average  Of —  per  day 

Selling  “WEAR-EVER"  Aluminum 
Specialties 

Half  of  these  men  bad  n«>  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  Work  made  pleasant  by  our  175 
page  Instruction  Book.  No  door-to-door 
cftiiVAftfting.  Let  us  show  you  what  others 
liAve  done.  Address 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  Desk  44,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Opportunity  knocks  hut  don’t  expect  the  door  lo  bo  kicked  in. 

will  pay  you  to  spray  your 

■  '  IflllT  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  this  fall 

#1  I  and  winter  for  protection  from 
■  scale  and  all  insect  pests  and 

■  Bl  fungus  diseases.  FREE  In- 

struct  ion  Rook  shows  the  famous  Ourficld, 
Empire  King,  Leader,  Watson  and  other 
sprayers:  also  gives  a  lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable 
information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  11th  Street,  Elmira,  N.  T. 

puniPC  CCCn  BYE  thousand  fold, 
UnUlUL  OLLU  n  I  Li  *1.00  bushel.  Bags 
extra,  20c.  E.  RIGG,  JR.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

KNOW  Your  Weights— Don’t  Guess 

The  successful  farmer  of  to-day  KNOWS  the  exact 
weight  of  the  snpplies  he  purchases-,  he  KNOWS  to  a 
certainty  how  much  the  products  weigh  that  he  sells. 

Accurate  weights  are  a  big,  vital  feature  in  profit¬ 
able  farming.  Public  scales  are  expensive,  unreliable 
and  often  situated  at  a  distance, but  every  farmer  can 
be  sure  of  perfect  accuracy  if  he  owns  an 

OSGOOD 

PITT. ESS  SCALE 

These  Scales  are  absolutely  reliable— war  ranted  so : 
every  fanner  ean  now  afford  one. 

Prices  range  from  $45  to  $W 

Catalogue  illus¬ 
trates  many  styles 
of  scales  and  con¬ 
tains  valuable 
scale  informa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  it. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO., 

Box  157,  Binghamton,  H.Y. 


WE  OFFER  our  Special  Quality  of  WHITE 
WINTER  RYE,  grown  in  Indiana,  at  $1.15 
per  bushel,  delivered  at  your  railroad  station 
Please  write  for  samples. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind 

CHOICE  TIMOTHY,  *2.15  per  bu.:  order  now.  Circ.  and 
sam.  free.  Glick’s  Seed  FaumS.  Lancaster,  8a. 

PIJEDDV  TDEEC~0ur  supply  is  large 

UnCnni  I  nCCO  and  quality  extra  fine 
Special  Prices  on  Aug.  and  Sept,  orders.  Catalog  free. 
W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON,  Box  15,  Seneca,  N.  V 


20  000  BARTLETT  AND  CLAPPS  FAV. 

Pear  trees.  Also  large  supply  of  Montmorency 
and  English  Morello  Cherry.  Apple.  Piutn,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Strawberry  plants. 

L’AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie.  N.  Y 


CEN  D  for  Circular  to  originator  of  Jones'  Winter 
^  Wheats,  which  are  leaders  wherever  known 
A  NEW  ONE  FOR  1909.  Address  JONES 
THE  WHEAT  GROWER,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZER  LIME 

WALTON  QUARRIES, 


For  prices 
etc.,  address 
Harris  bur#,  Pa. 


FUMA 


tiVIIBI  a  99,  kills  Prairie  Dogs 
“  ■  ■  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  thegods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  yon  can  stop  their 

wuh  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”a™  SK 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Wonderful  “Awl  for  Alir 

This  little  tool  is  a  marvel.  Regular 
hand  sewing  machine. 

will 

mead  ,  * 
any-  X 

thing  from  thin  fab¬ 
rics  up  to  heavy  shoe  and  harness  leathers. 

Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Easily  carried  in  the  pocket  ready 
for  any  (In  lu  SI  postpaid.  Special  terms  to  agents  Big 
emergency.  *1111 J  V ■  money  maker  Write  today  for  terri¬ 
tory  Book27free.  C.  A.MjersCo.  ,6587  Hoodlawn  Are.,  I'M  rage 


Seeds  for  Fall  Planting. 


Catalogue  free. 


Choice  varieties  seed  wheat,  rye,  ■winter 
vetches  and  grass  seeds :  also  spring 
flowering  hulbs  for  fall  planting:, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


803 


1909. 

A  GROCER  RAISES  STRAWBERRIES. 

After  reading  the  Hope  Farm  man's 
results  with  strawberries,  I  have  been 
letting  myself  puff  up  with  pride  at 
what  I  accomplished  along  similar 
lines;  in  fact,  I  have  got  bold  enough 
to  write  and  tell  how  it  all  came  out. 

I  have  worked  for  18  years  in  a  retail 
grocery  with  hours  from  7  A.  M.  till  7  :30 
P.  M.  I  have  had  but  two  half  days 
off,  to  care  for  berries  that  were  set 
first  week  in  May,  1908.  The  plot  was 
74  x  110  feet,  plants  being  set  21  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  with  rows  three  feet 
apart,  runners  being  allowed  to  fill  in 
to  make  a  single  hedge-row;  and  all 
work,  after  ground  was  ready  for  set¬ 
ting,  being  done  by  hand,  with  tools  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  early  morning  or 
late  in  evening.  At  last,  when  Fall 
came  around,  I  was  proud  of  that  patch 
of  berries;  not  a  weed  anywhere,  and 
you  could  shut  your  eyes  and  imagine 
the  crop  of  big,  red  berries  that  would 
be  there  next  Spring.  Not  being  able 
to  get  straw  for  mulch,  I  covered  plants 
in  early  Winter  (on  top  of  two  inches 
of  snow)  with  coarse  barnyard  manure, 
which  made  a  fair  crop  of  weeds  this 
Spring — and  this  was  lifted  from 
plants  after  danger  from  frost.  From 
that  time  on  till  June  17,  when  our 
picking  began,  those  plants  did  their 
best.  Here  was  where  the  tug-of-war 
against  difficulties  began.  I  could  not 
absent  myself  from  the  duties  at  the 
grocery,  and  outside  of  4^4  hours  taken 
from  two  afternoons,  I  picked,  sold  and 
delivered  (by  bicycle),  outside  of  work¬ 
ing  hours,  to  private  families,  1,400 
quarts  of  fancy  berries  which  brought 
about  $105.  The  lowest  price  was  seven 
cents  and  the  highest  thirteen  cents  the 
quart,  which  was  for  the  earliest  of 
course.  I  will  add  here,  that  I  mean 
that  I  handled  personally,  all  of  the 
1,400  quarts  with  the  exception  of  less 
than  200  quarts  which  my  young  chil¬ 
dren  and  one  relative  picked. 

Some  one  will  say,  why  didn’t  he 
hire  somebody  to  pick  them  for  him?  I 
can  only  say,  ‘I  have  been  all  through 
that  mill.”  With  the  proceeds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  crops,  during  the  last  six  years, 

I  have  raised  and  marketed  nearly 
enough  to  pay  for  five  village  lots, 
which  adjoin  my  house  and  lot.  Great¬ 
er  things  than  this  have  been  done  I 
know,  but  it  will  help  to  show  what  can 
be  done  when  you  set  out  to  do  it. 

Waverly,  N.  Y.  e.  g.  w. 

A  DISEASE  OF  PINE. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  rust  or  dis¬ 
ease  of  pine  trees  which  was  imported 
from  Germany.  The  State  Forester  of 
Vermont  furnishes  this  statement  regarding 
the  disease:  “The  disease  is  similar  to  the 
wheat  rust,  passing  one  stage  on  White 
pine  and  two  stages  on  the  various  species 
of  genus  Ribes,  on  either  wild  or  culti¬ 
vated  gooseberries  and  currants.  This  fur¬ 
nishes  a  very  convenient  method  of  fighting 
the  disease,  as  by  eradicating  all  bushes 
of  these  species  within  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  infected  pines,  all  danger  of  the 
disease  spreading  is  eliminated. 

The  disease  was  originally  confined  to 
Stone  pine  of  Europe  which  is  a  species 
of  White  pine,  but  when  our  Pinus  Strobus 
was  introduced  into  Europe,  the  rust  at¬ 
tacked  this  pine  more  than  the  native 
European  pines.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
forest  seedlings  in  this  country,  and  the 
growing  demands  for  such  on  the  part  of 
land  owners  under  the  forestry  movement 
now  growing  so  rapidly,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  import  large  quantities  of  German- 
raised  seedlings.  As  a  result  of  this  several 
hundred  thousand  trees  were  imported  this 
year  into  the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  other  States.  Fortunately  the 
disease  was  discovered  very  soon  after 
importing.  A  meeting  was  held  In  New 
fork,  within  a  short  time  after  its  discov¬ 
ery,  of  officials  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  various  State 
Forest  Services,  and  it  was  decided  to  take 
strenuous  action  toward  the  immediate 
eradication  of  the  disease.  Following  out 
this  policy  we  have  had  here  in  Vermont 
three  men  inspecting  all  of  the  70-odd 
plantations  which  were  made  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  State.  Wherever  currants  or 
gooseberries  were  found  within  500  feet 
ot  the  plantations,  they  were  cut  out  and 
burned.  Very  few  seedlings  were  found 
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which  showed  any  signs  of  the  disease.  Cer¬ 
tainly  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
so  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  disease  has 
been  entirely  wiped  out.  However,  to  make 
sure  of  it,  we  will  go  over  these  planta¬ 
tions  again  next  Spring  when  it  is  time  for 
the  fungus  to  fruit  upon  pine,  at  which 
time  there  is  a  conspicuous  orange  spore 
on  the  tree,  which  can  usually  be  distin¬ 
guished.  Altogether,  I  think  that  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  this  disease  ever  prov¬ 
ing  serious,  as  it  has  been  discovered  and 
dealt  with  so  promptly  after  its  importa¬ 
tion.  A.  F.  HAWES. 

Vermont  State  Forester. 


BISULPHIDE  FOR  WHITE  GRUBS. 

It  is  reported  that  bisulphide  of  carbon 
has  been  used  to  destroy  white  grubs  in 
strawberry  beds.  Does  anyone  know  about 
it? 

I  have  not  had  personal  experience  with 
this  remedy  in  strawberry  beds,  but  quote 
as  follows  from  Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn, 
entomologist  of  the  Minnesota  Station,  re¬ 
garding  his  experiments  with  this  gas 
against  white  grubs  in  Blue  grass  lands. 
He  found  that  “one  ounce  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  placed  in  a  quite  shallow  pan  and 
put  in  a  tight  box  whose  cubic  capacity 
was  3,438  inches,  said  box  having  been  in¬ 
verted  over  a  patch  of  dying  grass,  killed 
all  of  the  grubs  in  the  patch  in  three  hours 
without  in  the  slightest  way  injuring  the 
green  grass  with  which  the  gas  came  in 
contact;  or  there  may  be  used  a  large  cloth- 
covered  frame  four  inches  deep  by  four 
feet  10%  inches  by  13  feet  10  inches  in 
order  to  cover  a  larger  area  of  lawn.  Un¬ 
der  this,  three  ounces,  six  ounces  and  eight 
ounces  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  were  used 
at  different  times  with  exposures  of  three 
hours  each  time,  this  resulting  in  only  a 
partial  success  as  regards  killing  the 
grubs.”  Dr.  Washburn  thinks  that  lack 
of  success  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  frame  was  not  tight  and  that 
the  gas  not  only  escaped  from  the  cloth 
but  through  the  crevices  of  the  frame, 
which  was  not  closely  jointed.  He  thinks 
a  frame  of  the  same  dimensions,  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  wood,  with  tight  joints,  would 
be  as  effective  as  the  small  box  experiment 
which  he  used  in  the  first  instance.  lie 
believes  that  if  the  injury  is  treated  as  fast 
as  it  appears  a  small  box  is  better  than 
a  larger  one.  I  presume  that  strawberry 
plants  would  not  be  subject  to  much  great¬ 
er  injury  from  the  gas  than  Blue  grass, 
but  this  could  only  be  determined  by  ex¬ 
periment.  It  would  be  wise  to  watch  the 
effect  of  the  fumigation  on  a  small  lot  of 
strawberries  before  proceeding  to  treat  the 
whole  patch.  h.  a.  gossaud. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station. 


TROUBLE  WITH  MAPLE  TREES. 

We  have  noticed  in  many  localities  this 
season  unhealthy  maple  trees,  with  dead 
or  dying  foliage,  their  appearance  suggest¬ 
ing,  to  casual  observers,  some  disease  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  fungus  now  attacking  chestnuts. 
A  recent  letter  from  W.  A.  Murrill,  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  which  was  printed  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  states  that  no  specific  disease 
appears  to  be  present,  the  blighting  of  the 
leaves  being  due  to  drought  and  the  attacks 
of  plant  lice.  The  treatment  advised  is 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  spraying  of  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  with  whale-oil  soap,  one  pound  to 
eight  gallons  of  water.  Says  Mr.  Murrill : 

“The  Sugar  maple  is  a  beautiful  tree  and 
a  great  favorite,  but  its  requirements  as 
to  soil  and  water  are  unusually  exacting 
and  its  foliage  is  very  sensitive  to  dust 
and  smoke  and  the  punctures  of  sucking 
insects,  especially  during  periods  of 
drought.  Maples  are  especially  susceptible 
to  leaf  blight  because  they  leaf  early  and 
quickly  and  bear  large  thin  leaves  unpro¬ 
tected  by  a  hairy  covering  and  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  heat,  dryness  and  dust.  The  hard 
maples  are  peculiarly  sensitive  on  account 
of  their  very  large,  undivided  leaves  and 
the  density  of  their  foliage.  The  Norway 
maple  thrives  better  in  cities  than  the 
Sugar  maple  and  is  much  less  affected  by 
leaf  blight.  Attention  to  the  ordinary  needs 
of  trees,  particularly  to  those  of  food  and 
water,  will  do  much  toward  lessening  this 
trouble.  Thinning  of  the  top  will  decrease 
the  leaf  surface  and  make  the  remaining 
leaves  more  vigorous.” 

In  our  district  we  have  had  a  visitation, 
two  years  in  succession,  from  the  Cottony 
maple-scale,  a  little  pest  that  is  so  pro¬ 
tected  by  its  cotton-batting  suit  that  spray¬ 
ing  hardly  touches  it.  Ordinarily  this  in¬ 
sect  does  not  appear  numerous  enough  to 
do  much  harm,  but  the  infestation  was 
quite  severe  with  us  in  1907  and  1908, 
and  as  we  have  also  suffered  from  drought 
in  1908  and  1909,  the  combined  afflictions 
are  evidently  trying  the  maples  severely. 
In  our  district,  where  shale  rock  and  brown 
stone  crop  out,  young  maples  in  shallow 
soil  appear  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers, 
which  would  bear  out  Mr.  Morrill's  diag¬ 
nosis. 


Better  and 
Cheaper  than 
Lath  and  Plaster 


No  Dirt, 
Cracks  or 
Damp  Walls 


You  Yourself  Can  Nail  It  to  Studding — All  Ready  for  Paper  or  Paint . 


This  wonder-worker  in  building  construct¬ 
ion  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  sheathing  as 
wellaslath  and  plaster.  It  is  made  ot  kiln- 
dried,  dressed  lath,  imbedded  in  hot  Asphalt 
Mastic,  and  surfaced  with  sized  card  board. 
It  is  cut  at  the  factory  in  4  x  4  ft.  sheets, 
which  are  nailed  to  studding  all  ready  for  wall 
paper  or  paint. 

Bishopric  Wall  Hoard  is  clean,  sani¬ 
tary  and  odorless;is  guaranteed  not  to  shrink, 
warp,  crack,  flake  or  blister;  is  proof  against 
moisture,  vermin,  heat  or  cold.  Being  a  non¬ 
conductor,  it  saves  fuel  in  winter  and  keeps 
the  building  cool  in  summer.  It  also  deadens 
sound. 


isistiopric  w  all  Hoard  is  suitable  for  costly 
dwellings,  modest  cottages,  bungalows,  flats, 
pleasure  and  health  resort  buildings,  office  and 
factory  buildings,  new  partitions  in  old  build¬ 
ings,  finishing  attics,  back  porches,  laundries, 
cellar  ceilings,  garages,  poultry  houses,  dairy 
barns  and  buildings. 

A-S  A  nothing  equals 

Bishopric  Wall  Board.  Ideal  material  for 
many  purposes.  Write  today  for  Free 
Sample  descriptive  booklet  and  prices, 
freight  paid  from  Cincinnati  or  factories 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Alma,  Mich. 


Dealers  Should  Write  for  Our  Attractive  Wall  Board  and  Roofing  Propositions. 


Needs  No  Paint 

Bishopric  Booting  lscomposed 
of  Asphalt  Mastlo  (a  patented 
discovery )  and  woolen  felt,  sur¬ 
faced  on  both  sides  with  flaked 
mica. 

The  only  Asphalt  Hoofing  that 
fs  Belf  protecting,  requiring  no 
paint.  Most  durable  and  hand¬ 
some.  Proof  against  cold,  heat, 
moisture,  wind,  weather  and 
acid.  Best  fire  retardent.  Un- 
alfected  by  climatic  conditions. 
No  cost  of  up  keep.  Easy  to  lay. 


STANDARD  QUALITY* 

BISHOPRIC 

\svm\  MASTIC 

ROOFING 


We  Pay  Freight 

east  of  west  line  of  Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri,  Oklahoma, Texas. 

Sold  direct  at  factory  prices 

3-ply,$3.50:2-ply,$2.25:l-ply 
|1.75  per  square  of  108  sq.  ft. 
Free  cement  and  nails  In  each 
roll.  Order  from  this  ad.  Prompt 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Money  back  If  not  just  as  repre¬ 
sented. 


Write  today  for  FREE  samples  of  Wall  Board  and  Roofing:,  and  Illustrated  Booklet. 
The  Mastic  Wall  Board  &  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  43  East  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

— the  time-tested  weather-resister  used  on  streets 
and  roofs  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century — is  the 
stuff  that  makes 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

Genasco  is  the  stuff  that  makes  your  roof 
proof  against  leaks  and  repairs.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  what  it  is  made  of.  You  know 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — and  you  know  it  makes 
roofing  that  lasts. 

Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Mineral  and  smooth 
surface.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Insist  on  the  roofing  with  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  trade-mark,  and  the  thirty-two-million-dollar  guarantee 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  cant  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any  building,  new  or  ola. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Beduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don’t  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
“ROOFS”— it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

AA  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.)  of  strictly  high 
■  lUU  grade  roofing,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
|  lace,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 

SY  ^  if. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring  i 
wagon,  therefere  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,| 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  I 

Harvey  Spring  Co.t  71617th  St.,  Bacine,  Wls.  I 


Free  Trial  To  You 


AOFNTS  200%  PROFIT! 

^  r1  1  A  ^  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

Do  away  with  old  hame  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  865  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


m 


FLORIDA  WANTS  HOMESEEKERS  AND  HAS  GREAT 
INDUCEMENTS  TO  OFFER. 

Ia  the  Land  of  Manatee  (west  coast)  you  can  grow  bigger 
crops  at  less  expense  than  elsewhere.  Fruits  and  vegetables  grow 
like  magic  in  the  rich  soil.  A  ten  acre  farm  can  be  bought  very 
reasonably,  and  will  net  more  than  a  hundred  acres  in  any 
Northern  State.  Fruit  Crops  net  $500  to  $2,500  per  acre. 
Vegetables  $  1 ,000. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  written  by  a  western  man,  containing 
full  information  and  homeseeker’s  rates. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Industrial  Agent, 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


“Silt 
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DESTROYING-  W1REW0RMS. 

U.  b\  M.,  -Rnektaiid,  Uich> — How  late  in 
tli-.-  Fall  will  cultivating  the  ground  de¬ 
stroy  rhe  larvae  of  win-worms? 

Arcs. — The  later  in  the  Fall  the  culti¬ 
vation  is  continued  the  better  will  be  the 
success  in  destroying  the  larvae  of  wire- 
worms  and  other  ground-infesting  pests. 
If  it  be  continued  until  the  soil  is  very 
cold  the  pests  will  be  much  less  active 
in  providing  Winter  retreats  for  them¬ 
selves,  and,  therefore,  will  be  much  more 
certainly  killed  In  fact,  it  is  important 
that  the  ground  be  stirred  deeply  just 
before  the  Winter  freezing  sets  in.  A 
good  spring-tooth  harrow  and  four- 
horse  team  would  be  good  for  this.  If 
the  cultivation  be  not  late  enough,  the 
grubs  or  worms  that  are  turned  up 
toward  the  surface  and  exposed  to  the 
cooler  temperature  will  have  time  to 
work  down  where  it  is  warmer,  and  thus 
escape  the  destruction  of  freezing  and 
defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Thus  cultivation  can  stop  too  soon 
in  the  Fall,  but  cannot  be  continued  too 
late,  if  the  purpose  is  to  destroy  w're- 
worms,  grub  worms  or  other  pests  in  the 
ground.  Where  a  sod  field  is  to  be 
planted  to  corn  or  potatoes,  Fall  plowing 
and  very  late  Fall  cultivation,  and  also 
early  Spring  cultivation  will  be  the  best 
means  of  preventing  future  damage  by 
these  pests.  [Prof.]  h.  a.  surface. 

Pennsylvania. 


CONCRETE  TILE  FOR  DRAINING. 

1/  A.,  Interlaken ,  A’.  Y. — My  land  needs 
draining.  Can  concrete  tiles  be  made  good 
and  cheaply  by  a  farmer  during  Winter 
or  stormy  weather?  Would  you  advise 
making  them  or  buying  tile  from  the  deal¬ 
ers?  I  think  for  main  drain  I  should  need 
1,500  feet  of  six-inch  tile  and  as  much 

tin . -inch  and  two-and-one-half-inch.  What 

would  it  cost  per  thousand  to  make  six- 
inch  concrete  tile,  and  where  can  forms 
)>e  bought? 

Arcs. — If  one  has  plenty  of  good  sand 
and  a  place  to  keep  the  tile  from  freez¬ 
ing  while  they  are  curing,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  he  could  not  profitably  do  as 
suggested.  I  advise  M.  A.  to  write  to 
the  editor  of  the  Cement  Era,  Chicago, 
for  his  book,  “Cement  Pipe  and  Tile.” 
In  this  is  gathered  from  both  the  users 
of  cement  tile  and  manufacturers  of 
cement  tile  machinery  a  vast  amount  of 
information  and  compiled  in  readable 
form.  In  this  book  he  tells  the  best 
that  is  known  of  this  most  important 
material  for  engineering  construction 
(cement),  giving  the  names  of  firms  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
and  the  kind  of  machines  for  mixing 
concrete  and  moulding  tile;  curing 
rooms  are  described  and  illustrated;  in 
fact  the  whole  subject  is  treated  from 
A  to  Z  in  so  plain  a  manner  that  any¬ 
one  may  understand  it. 

A  farmer  can,  by  making  preparation 
in  the  Fall,  such  as  preparing  suitable 
room  for  the  work  and  getting  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  sand  drawn  before  the  roads 
get  bad,  turn  out  quite  an  output  of  tile 
from  his  own  labor,  that  will  be  as  good 
as  the  machine-made  ones,  but  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  economy  to  do  this 
instead  of  buying  from  dealers  rests 
with  the  man  and  the  special  conditions 
confronting  him.  There  are  certain 
things  connected  with  concrete  tile  and 
their  manufacture  that  seems  to  point 
to  cement  as  the  coming  material  for 
tile  to  supplant  burned  clay.  In  the 
first  place  they  can  be  made  by  un¬ 
skilled  labor  with  a  very  small  expense 
for  equipment  of  plant,  and  the  expense 
of  transportation  and  breakage  in  tran¬ 
sit  will  be  eliminated.  The  concrete 
tile  hardens  with  age,  while  the  reverse 
is  true  with  under-burned  clay,  and  the 
form  of  the  concrete  tile  will  remain 
as  it  is  moulded,  while  those  made  of 
clay  are  apt  to  warp  in  the  kilns  if 
burned  hard  enough  to  be  lasting. 
There  is  much  more  to  recommend 
cement  for  this  purpose,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  would  be  economy 
for  farmers  as  a  rule  to  manufacture 
their  tile.  As  we  look  around  us  to 


note  the  men  on  farms  who  are  "mak¬ 
ing  good,”  we  usually  find  them  buying 
their  supplies,  rather  than  taking  up  a 
side  line  in  their  manufacture. 

J.  F.  V.  S. 

Colorado  Potato  Varieties. — We 
have  told  how  Colorado  is  spending 
$10,000  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  good 
new  potato  varieties.  Prof.  Bennett 
tells  us : 

I  think  we  are  going  to  produce  con¬ 
siderable  seed  this  year,  as  only  yesterday 
1  found  Early  Ohios  in  the  Held,  which 
were  developing  quite  a  good  many  seeds. 
I  think  in  general  that  our  potatoes  here 
produce  more  seed  than  in  the  East;  that 
is,  in  some  of  the  places  here,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  varieties  from  which  I  desire 
to  secure  seed  do  not  produce  seed.  As  a 
general  statement,  it  seems  that  the  more 
inferior  varieties  are  the  ones  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  seed. 

English  Food  Frauds. — English  farm¬ 
ers  have  their  share  of  trouble  from 
the  substitution  frauds.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  men  disguise  themselves 
as  farmers  and  go  about  selling  “fresh 
farm  butter.”  This  stuff  turns  out  to 
be  “oleo,”  of  a  low  grade  at  that.  One 
such  rogue  shipped  a  large  package  to 
a  country  town.  Suspicion  was 
aroused  and  the  package  was  opened. 
It  contained  rolls  and  prints  of  oleo  and 
a  horse  harness.  The  latter  was  to 
be  used  in  peddling  the  stuff  as  “an 
honest  farmer.”  They  caught  this  fel¬ 
low  and  fined  him  $25.  A  butcher  was 
fined  the  same  for  selling  American 
bacon  and  calling  it  Irish.  Suit  was 
brought  against  another  butcher  for 
selling  American  beef  labeled  “English.” 
It  came  out  that  the  butchers  describe 
as  “English”  the  meat  of  cattle  which 
are  brought  into  the  country  alive  and 
slaughtered  there. 

Potatoes  in  Jersey. — A  reader  of  the 
English  “Mark  l^ane  Express’’  tells  of  a 
visit  to  the  potato  section  on  the  Island 
of  Jersey.  lie  says  the  rent  paid  for  land 
is  exceedingly  high,  one  pieeb  being  hired 
for  .$190  per  acre  for  growing  potatoes. 
The  crop  is  planted  close,  probably  one- 
third  more  plants  to  the  acre  being  used 
than  would  he  the  case  in  England.  The 
Jersey  farmers  use  fertilizers  heavily,  and 
make  their  own  mixtures,  adapting  them 
carefully  to  the  needs  of  the  soil.  They 
don't  change  seeds  frequently,  having  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  the  old  seed  gives  ! 
them  as  large  a  crop  and  one  that  matures 
a  week  or  two  earlier  than  new  seed.  They 
have  a  simple  way  of  saving  tubers  for 
seed.  Those  of  good  shape  are  picked  from 
tlie  best  hills,  and  when  the  digging  is 
done  they  are  put  on  the  ends  of  trays  and 
these  trays  piled  one  upon  another  in  a 
cool  place  until  the  next  planting  time.  A 
variety  known  as  International  Kidney  is 
mostly  used.  Spraying  is  followed  to  some 
extent,  but,  as  is  the  case  in  other  sec¬ 
tions,  there  are  growers  who  want  to  do 
thoroughly  10  acres  for  the  price  which 
they  ought  to  pay  for  five  acres;  then  when 
the  result  is  bad  they  claim  the  mixture 
and  the  method  is  to  blame.  Two  other  J 
varieties  largely  grown  are  British  Queen 
and  Up-to-date,  and  in  spite  of  the  high 
rent  the  farmers  appear  to  be  prosperous. 

Killing  Woodchucks  — I  found  it  inad¬ 
visable  to  try  poison  or  traps,  as  I  might 
thereby  kill  my  two  valuable  cats  or  my 
neighbor’s  dogs.  Shooting  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  I  am  not  skilful  with  a  gun. 

1  remembered  how  bisulphide  of  carbon  had 
been  used  to  kill  prairie  dogs.  I  didn’t  have 
any  of  that  chemical,  but  I  had  plenty  of 
tetrachloride  of  carbon,  which,  though  not 
so  poisonous  as  the  bisulphide,  gives  off  a 
very  heavy  vapor  and  one  that  is  not  at  all 
inflammable.  I  saturated  some  rags  with 
it  and  poured  four  ounces  down  each  of 
the  holes  that  seemed  newly  opened,  then 
I  filled  in  stones  and  soil  and  pounded  it 
firmly.  The  holes  were  never  again  opened. 
Two  weeks  later  another  woodchuck  ar¬ 
rived,  and  I  treated  his  dwelling  in  the 
same  manner,  and  he  remained  out  of  sight. 
This  was  done  in  May,  1908;  last  May  I 
found  one  burrow  and  I  treated  as  in  the 
previous  year.  I  consider  it  a  complete 
success.  A  friend  of  mine  last  June  got 
rid  of  a  large  colony,  using  13  pounds  of 
the  carbon  tetrachloride  under  my  instruc¬ 
tions.  Seme  of  the  work  I  did  at  3  p.  m., 
some  at  fi.30  p.  m.  I  happened  to  find  the 
woodchuck  at  home  each  time.  Carbon 
tetrachloride  is  sometimes  sold  under  the 
name  Carbona  at  a  high  price.  Applied 

with  a  spring-bottom  oil  can,  it  will  kill 
black  ants.  The  vapor  smothers  and  freezes 
them.  I  have  destroyed  yellow  jackets  by 
spraying  their  nests  with  it. 

JOHN  E.  BANNAN. 


September  11, 


J.  s. 


The  Thing  That  Interests  Dairymen  Today 

is  not  which  Company  has  made  the  most  failures  in  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  successful  Cream  Separators,  or  which  Company  has 
abandoned  or  discarded  the  most  inventions  because  (by  its  own 
admissions)  of  the  inferiority  of  those  inventions. 

The  questions  which  interest  dairymen  arc  : 

Which  is  the  best  Cream  Separator 
in  1909  ? 

And  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
best  Separator  in  1910  ? 

The  United  States  Separator  holds  the  World’s  Record 

for  close  skimming. 

Its  record  has  not  been  equaled  by  any  Cream  Separator,  although 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  equal  it. 

The  United  States  has  a  solid  one  piece  frame.  No 

bolts,  screws  or  rivets  to  work  loose. 

Gearing  enclosed  m  dust-proof  case.  Gearing  runs  in  oil  bath. 

Closest  skimmer  in  the  world.  Simple  and  easy  to  clean. 

Light  running.  Longest  life. 

The  United  States  has  the  best  point  of  all — perfect  separa¬ 
tion — and  also  has  more  other  good  points  than  any  other 
Separator. 

Selling  Agents  in  every  dairy  section  in  the  country,  will  grant  a 
free  trial 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  59. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 


7%e  Cd/c/we//  Spec/a/ 

Ga sof/ne  Engine 


FREE 

TRIAL  OFFER 


I  will  send  any  re¬ 
sponsible  p  e  r  s  o  n  & 
Caldwell  Special  En¬ 
gine— on  30  days’ 
free  trial. 


The 

Sensation  of  the 

Season — I  will  prove  to  you 
that  the  Caldwell  Special  Gasoline  Ka¬ 
rine  is  mechanically  correct,  and  is  by 
far  the  best  engine  obtainable  for  the  money.  < 

Try  my  engine  on  your  farm  and  if  you  are  dis-  s 
satisfied  for  any  reason  whatever,  or  learn  of  ail  ' 
engine  of  equal  value  that  can  he  purchased  for  less  w  ivmm 
.  .  .  .  .  nioney,  you  will  not  be  obligated  for  a  single  cent.  I  have  lived 

in  Waterloo  »nd  boon  in  business  here  for  over  twenty  yesrs  Write  any  of  the  eight  banks  of  Waterloo 

catalog  house profits'  ",<!  B“y  fr0m  me  and  you  wU1  save  the  deale”'  and  jobbers’  and 

What  Will  /  Send  You? 

A  high  grade,  weU  built,  finely  finished  gasoline  engine.  A  gasoline  engine  that  I  will  gnarantee 
against  defective  material  for  five  years.  1  will  send  you  uu  engine  so  simple 


17  Years  On 
The  Market 


that  you  will  not  have  the  least 
difficulty  in  starting  and  success¬ 
fully  operating  at  all  times.  1 
have  satisfied  and  saved  money  for 
thousands  of  purchasers  and 
know  that  I  can  satisfy  you  and 
can  save  you  from  $50.00  to  $100.00 
on  the  price  of  your  engine.  I  want 
you  to  compare  my  prices  with  the 
prices  of  other  engine  companies 
Write  without  fail  for  catalog  and  price  list. 
CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  MFC.  COMPANY, 
J.  D.  Caldwell 

6ll  Commercial  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


S50  TO  S300  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  bouse  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
S50  toS?00  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P.— Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

GALLOWA  Y 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

B-H.-P.  oniy  $119.50 


Direct 
From 
My  Fac¬ 
tory  on  30 
Days'  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money 
back.  Write  forspec- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  for 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wra.  Galloway,  Pres. 

Wm,  Galloway  Co. 

605 Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—  Car  lots  or  loss. 
ROUT.  GII.LIES, 

Medina,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS  AND  PEAR  KEGS 


ohp  Stationar y$29  £9 
O  Engine  ^ 


2Ho  8  H.  P.  Proportionate  Prices. 

For  use  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop. 

Rune  cream  Mpar&tors,  ohurne,  pump*,  oorn  bLhjI* 
lore,  washing  machines,  printing  presses, 

Burns  kerosene,  (coal  oil,)  aloohol,  gasoline, 
tlllato,  without  change  o  f  equipment,  starts 
without  oranking,  throttling  governor,  drop 
f  Jrged  crank  shaft,  best  grade  babbitt  bear- 
Ings,  free  catalog  tells  hovr  to  save  half  coat 
of  hired  help.  Testimonials.  10,000  In  use. 

A11  sizes  ready  to  ship. 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 
14#  Bellevue  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Tell  Me  Your  Roof  Troubles 

«Let  me  tell  you,  FREE,  how  to  cure 
for  keeps,  any  roof  trouble — tin, 
iron,  steel,  shingle,  felt,  gravel. 
Write  now  for  Free  Book  on  Roofs 
and  ROOF-FlX,  the  great,  guaran¬ 
teed  cure  for  roof  troubles. 

ANDERSON— “The  Roof-Fix  Man” 


C.  I).  HOST  WICK,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Department  35, 


Elyria,  Ohio 


CLARKS. 
CUTAWAY 
.TOOLS  m 


DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD.  Is  made  especially  for  Orchard 
work.  If  will  increase  youi  crops  2.5  to 50  per  cent.  This  machine 
will  cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day.  K 
is  drawn  by  two  medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth 
one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be  set  to  move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at. 
so  great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line 
of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true.  »  g  BIG 

All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  1  8  CROPS 

^  in  half  lap. 

The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses’  Necks, 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

ffe  make  120  .lie.  and  ntyle*  of  Illuk  Ilurrowa. 

Every  machine  fully  warranted. 

Send  for  MIFF,  booklet  with  toll  pnetieulnr,. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

839  Main.,  St..  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CHEAP  LANDS. 

Importance  of  Humus. 

Part  VI. 

One  of  the  very  best  ways  to  in¬ 
crease  the  humus  content  of  a  soil  is 
by  the  use  of  catch  crops.  Nature  put 
the  humus  into  our  soils  in  the  first 
place,  by  growing  crops  upon  them  and 
returning  them  to  the  land.  She  is  our 
great  teacher,  and  she  never  yet  en¬ 
riched  a  soil  by  keeping  it  bare,  Sum¬ 
mer  fallow  to  the  contrary,  and  keep 
something  growing  on  our  soils  to  re¬ 
turn  to  them.  There  are  many  oppor¬ 
tunities.  On  many  farms  the  corn  and 
potato  fields  are  bare  through  the  Fall 
and  Winter  months.  Here  is  a  scheme 
to  give  a  crop  to  return  to  the  'soil. 

Let  us  see,  if  we  can,  what  is  going 
on  in  these  naked  soils  during  the  Fall 
months,  after  the  crop  has  been  har¬ 
vested.  The  forces  that  consume  hu¬ 
mus  and  liberate  plant  food  are  active, 
and  if  we  have  nothing  growing  there 
to  use  the  plant  food,  it  is  largely  wast¬ 
ed.  It  is  either  washed  out  of  the  soil 
or  is  “fixed”  by  it,  and  becomes  again 
unavailable.  From  the  chemical  point 
of  view  there  can  be  nothing  like  rest 
in  a  fertile  soil.  So  great  is  the  power 
of  chemical  affinity,  that  when  any  sub¬ 
stance  is  broken  down  by  chemical  ac¬ 
tion,  the  elements  composing  that  sub¬ 
stance  fly  together  in  other  chemical 
unions,  and  in  different  ways  form  new 
chemical  combinations.  We  will  thus 
see  the  importance  of  keeping  the  soil 
filled  with  living  roots,  to  appropriate 
this  plant  food  and  build  it  up  into 
plant  tissue  before  it  is  locked  up  by 
the  never-ceasing  chemical  activities  in 
our  soils. 

Now  let  us  go  a  step  farther  and 
observe  that  when  plant  food  is  built 
into  plant  tissue,  it  cannot  be  lost  un¬ 
til  that  plant  tissue  decays.  We  can  so 
manage  it  that  this  plant  tissue  will  de¬ 
cay  in  the  soil  as  green  or  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  at  such  a  time  that  there  will  be 
anothet  useful  plant  growing  there  to 
seize  the  plant  food  thus  liberated,  and 
again  build  it  up  into  plant  tissue.  As 
our  crops  are  constantly  gathering  plant 
food  from  the  soil,  it  is  possible,  by 
feeding  one  crop  to  another,  not  only 
to  maintain  the  active  fertility  of  our 
soils,  but  to  accumulate  a  store  of  avail¬ 
able  plant  food.  This  is  all  there  is  to 
enriching  a  soil.  But  to  do  this  we 
must  keep  the  gathering  crop  active. 
The  catch  crop  then  serves  two  im¬ 
portant  purposes.  It  enables  us  to  grow 
something  to  return  to  the  soil,  and 
keep  up  its  humus  content,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  enables  us  to  save  the 
plant  food  that  is  liberated  by  nature’s 
forces,  and  that  would  otherwise  be 
largely  wasted,  as  far  as  immediate  use 
is  concerned.  If  possible  I  would  like 
to  have  something  growing  on  every 
rod  of  the  farm  all  the  time.  I  dislike 
above  all  things  to  plow  naked  soil. 

I  always  feel  that  in  so  doing  I  am  not 
doing  the  best  thing  for  myself ;  that  I 
am  robbing  the  farm,  and  sinning 
again.-t  my  children. 

In  the  northern  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  we  are  limited  in  our  choice  of 
catch  crops.  In  many  cases  rye  is  about 
the  only  crop  available.  While  this  is 
better  than  nothing,  it  is  not  so  good 
as  some  of  the  nitrogen  gatherers.  Ni¬ 
trogen  is  the  principal  plant  food  in  hu¬ 
mus,  and  the  nitrogen  content  of 
humus  seems  to  correspond  with  the  ni¬ 
trogen  content  of  the  substance  from 
which  it  is  made.  Thus  it  has  been 
found  that  humus  from  meat  scraps 
contains  10.9G  per  cent  of  nitrogen ; 
from  green  clover,  8.24  per  cent;  from 
cow  manure,  6.1G  per  cent;  from  oat 
straw,  2.50  per  cent;  sawdust,  .32  per 
cent. 

If  we  can  find  a  place  in  the  rotation 
t"i  a  catch  crop  of  clover,  cow  peas, 
oi  Soy  beans  it  will  be  much  more  profit¬ 
able.  One  of  the  most  rapid  ways  to 
build  up  a  soil  is  to  plow  under  a  good 
crop  of  clover.  In  many  cases  it  is  the 


most  economical  use  that  can  be  made 
of  a  clover  crop  to  plow  it  under  and 
thus  fit  the  soil  for  a  larger  production 
of  other  and  more  profitable  crops.  In 
the  light  of  present  day  knowledge,  it  is 
idle  to  talk  of  restoring  the  thin  soils  of 
the  East  to  their  former  productiveness 
without  filling  them  again  with  humus. 

Most  farmers  in  the  older  portions  of 
the  country  have  noticed  that  the  soils 
seem  drier  than  in  former  years — that 
is,  drier  in  a  dry  time  but  wetter  in  a 
wet  time.  Rains  do  not  seem  to  do  as 
much  good  as  formerly.  After  a  heavy 
rain  they  are  soon  dry  and  the  crop 
suffering  for  water.  Streams  do  not 
flow  as  they  used  to.  In  the  Spring  and 
after  heavy  rains,  they  are  torrents, 
the  rest  of  the  year  nearly  or  quite 
dry.  Springs  that  used  to  flow  the  year 
round  are  now  only  wet  weather 
springs.  We  are  wont  to  explain  these 
changes  by  saying  that  we  do  not  get  as 
much  rainfall  as  formerly.  But  those 
who  keep  a  record  of  the  rainfall  tell 
us  that  we  get  practically  as  much 
today  as  ever,  and  that,  on  the  average, 
it  is  about  as  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  growing  season  as  for¬ 
merly.  I  believe  we  must  look  to  an¬ 
other  source  for  our  explanation  of 
these  climatic  changes,  and  I  believe 
that  we  have  it  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
allowed  the  humus  to  become  exhaust¬ 
ed  in  our  soils.  There  is  nothing  now 
to  absorb  and  hold  the  rainfall.  The 
elements  that  remain — sands  and  clay — 
do  not  absorb  much  moisture,  and  give 
it  up  readily,  so  our  soils  are  actually 
drier  than  formerly,  and  it  is  one  cause 
of  their  poverty. 

Tillage,  by  aerating  the  soil  and 
stimulating  bacterial  activity,  causes  the 
“burning  out”  of  humus.  Snyder  has 
shown  that  the  loss  of  humus  in  Min¬ 
nesota  wheat  fields  has  been  one  ton 
per  acre  annually.  Another  writer 
states  that  under  careless  farming  a 
soil  that  contained  4  per  cent  humus, 
after  20  years  cultivation  contained 
only  2 Z2  per  cent.  Think  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Summer  fallow  on  the  humus 
supply  alone. 

Upon  thousands  of  farms  in  the  older 
portion  of  the  country,  taking  off  more 
than  we  returned  has  resulted  in  a  se¬ 
rious  depletion  of  the  humus  content  of 
our  soils.  They  have  become  heavy, 
compact  and  close.  Bacterial  activity 
is  low.  Crops  are  unsatisfactory.  Far¬ 
mers  have  turned  to  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  for  aid,  which  has  resulted  in 
increased  crops,  but  often  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  still  more  of  the  precious  hu¬ 
mus.  As  a  result  we  read  of  aban¬ 
doned  farms.  Did  you  ever  ask  why 
those  farms  were  abandoned?  It  was 
not  'for  a  want  of  a  market  surely,  for 
in  the  East  at  their  doors  they  have 
the  best  markets  in  the  world,  it  was  not 
for  the  want  of  phosphoric  acid  or 
potash,  because  these  soils  contain  an 
abundance  of  these  materials.  It  was 
not  for  lime,  although  lime  was  pos¬ 
sibly  needed,  but  it  was  for  the  want 
of  humus.  These  same  farmers,  some 
of  them  went  west  to  Indian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma,  and  took  up  some  of 
those  rich  lands.  Did  you  ever  ask 
why  they  went  there?  Was  it  for  a 
market?  No.  The  great  drawback  to 
that  country  is  that  they  have  no  home 
market.  Did  they  go  for  potash  or 
phosphoric  acid.  No.  It  is  a  question 
whether  they  got  materially  more  of 
these  elements  than  they  left.  Neither 
did  they  go  for  lime.  But  they  did  go 
for  humus.  They  didn’t  know  it,  but 
they  left  home  and  friends  and  society, 
and  assumed  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life  simply  for  humus.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  we  have  only  one  life  to  live, 
and  when  we  realize  how  much  home 
and  friends  and  society  mean  to  life, 
w  shall  surely  agree  that  they  paid  an 
awful  price  for  humus. 

I  believe  that  the  humus  can  be  re¬ 
stored  to  these  thin  farms,  and  that  this, 
together  with  drainage  and  lime  where 
needed,  will  put  these  soils  in  condi¬ 
tion,  so  that  their  net  returns  will  ap¬ 
proximate  if  not  equal  the  net  returns 
of  the  richer  western  lands. 

To  do  this  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  utilize  all  organic  matter.  None  of 
it  must  be  burned.  It  is  a  common 
practice  in  some  sections  to  burn  pota¬ 
to  tops  and  cornstalks  when  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  succeeding  crop.  The 
substance  burned  is  all  lost  as  luimus- 
making  material.  By  selling  such  bulky 
products  as  hay  and  straw  off  the  farm, 
the  humus-making  material  is  lost.  It 
is  not  intended  that  these  products 
'should  never  be  sold  or  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  poor  business.  Few  are  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  they  can  persistently  make  a 
practice  of  such  selling,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  everyone  knows  just  what 
he  is  doing  when  he  allows  these  pro¬ 
ducts  to  be  carried  from  the  farm. 

F.  L.  ALLEN. 


" The 

Recollection 
of  Quality 
Remains  Long 
After  the  Price 
is  Forgotten.  ” 
— E.  C.  Simmons 

Trademark 

Registered 


L.J 


Wedged  Heads 

A  Keen  Kutter  Hammer 
can  never  fly  off  the  handle. 

It  is  secured  by  the  won¬ 
derful  Grellner  Everlasting 
Lock  Wedge  which  expands 
the  wood  in  the  head  and 
when  driven  home  is  forever 
locked  in  place. 

This  wedge  is  the  only 
perfect  and  lasting  device  of 
its  kind  and  is  found  only  in 

KfiN 

mm 

Quality  Tools 

All  Keen  Kutter  hammers,  axes  and  hatchets 
are  secured  in  this  manner. 

The  Keen  Kutter  name  and  trade  mark 
cover  tools  of  all  kinds  for  home,  shop,  farm 
or  garden,  also  a  full  line  of  pocket-knives, 
scissors  and  shears  and  cutlery. 

The  only  tools  with  all  risk  removed.  Each 
Keen  Kutter  tool  is  guaranteed  to  be  perfect 
or  your  money  will  be  returned.  If  not  at 
your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.), 

SL  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Abenaque  Water  Supply  Systems 


and 

Pumping  Plants 

Are  described  in  detail  in  our  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  can  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O.” 

Abenaque  Machine  Works  West^^rnfation’ 

Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 


Do  You  Have  to  Pump  Water? 

One  of  our  economical  JACOBSON  GAS  or  GASOLINE  ENGINES  will  do  the 


work  tor  you.  Same  power  can  also  be  used 

for  SPRAYING,  FEED  GRINDING,  SILO 
FILLING,  SAWING,  LIGHTING,  Etc. 


See  out  exhibit  at  l\l.  V .  State  Fait. 

If  you  live  within  200  miles  and 


mean  to  buy,  1^^ 
our  expert  will  call  on  you  free  of  charge.  |||  V 

Be  sure  to  investigate  our  outfits  before  ° 

you  buy  elsewhere.  ^  J 

Water  Supply  Systems  for  Country  Homes. 

W.  D.  DUNNING,  Gas  Engine  Dept.,  325  W.  Water  St.,  Sytacuse,  N.  V. 


GRAY’S 


Practical, dura¬ 
ble  and  econ¬ 
omical  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write 
for  illustrated 
catalogue 
showing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  our  full  line. 

A  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  51  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs.  Vt 


THRESHERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
and  WOOD  SAWS.  Highest  Grade. 


ForSale!50,000,000ft.ofNewLumber! 


Here  is  a  chance  to  buy  Lumber  at  30  to  60  per  cent  less  than  Is  usually  asked  for  it.  It  Is  absolutely 
brand  now  and  flrst-class  in  every  particular.  We  bought  50,000.000  feet  from  lumber  mills  at  half  the 
usual  prices  and  we  are  giving  the  publiethe  benefit  of  it.  There  is  absolutely  no  possibility  for  you  to  go 
wrong  in  this  matter.  Never  in  twenty  years  has  Lumber  been  olfered  at  such  low  prices  as  we  are 
selling  it  for  now.  If  you  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  chance,  you  are  certainly  missing  a 
splendid  opportunity.  We  will  quote  you  freight  prepaid  price  to  your  railroad  shipping  point. 

Send  Us  Your  Lumber-Bill  for  Estimate 

Include  in  your  list  every  single  article  you  need  to  build  or  Improve.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  need  a  full  carload  or  not,  we  will  save  you  money.  Our  stock  includes  everything  in  the  building 
material  line  and  it  Is  good  material  too;  nothing  better  manufactured.  Every  dollar’s  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  we  sell  is  covered  by  a  binding  guarantee.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

Our  Capital  Stock  and  surplus  is  over  one  million  dollars.  We  have  a  complete  stock  of  Plumbing 
Material,  Heating  Apparatus,  Hardware,  Fencing,  Furniture.  Carpets,  Hugs,  Office  Furniture,  Pipe, 
Culverts,  Structural  Iron,  Machinery  and  practically  everything  undor  the  sun  at  half  tho  usual  price. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  H.  G.  57. 

It  shows  thousands  of  bargains  secured  by  us  at  Sheriffs’  Sales,  Receivers’  Sales  and  Manufacturers’ 
Sales.  High-grade  new  Household  Goods  at  genuine  bargain  prices.  WRITE  US  TODAY— AT  ONCE. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 
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GREENHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  greenhouse  of  years  ago,  with  its 
heavy  wooden  rafters,  small  panes  of 
glass,  and  frequently  a  roof  composed 
of  movable  sashes,  was  a  very  different 
structure  from  the  large,  light  and  thor¬ 
oughly  ventilated  greenhouse  of  the 
present  day.  That  there  have  been  vari¬ 
ous  fads  and  fancies  indulged  in  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  builders 
and  designers  of  these  greenhouses,  will 
be  readily  admitted  by  anyone  familiar 
with  the  subject,  but  as  the  experience 
of  years  is  gradually  simmered  down, 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  prac¬ 
tical  greenhouse  men  appears  to  be  that 
what  is  known  as  an  even-span  house, 
running  from  east  to  west,  and  as  large 
as  the  pocketbook  of  the  owner  will 
permit,  is  the  most  generally  useful 
structure  for  plant  growing.  By  an 
even-span  house  is  meant  one  in  which 
the  two  sides  of  the  roof  are  of  the 
same  proportions,  and  ot  tne  Same  an¬ 
gle,  thus  distinguishing  this  model  of 
greenhouse  from  what  is  known  as  a 
single-span  house  in  which  the  entire 
roof  is  in  one  slope,  or  a  three-quarter 
span  house,  in  which  the  one  side  of 
the  roof  is  much  longer  than  the  other 
and  also  built  at  a  different  angle.  The 
most  favorite  greenhouse  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes  at  the  present  time  is 
one  that  is  from  100  to  300  feet  m 
length,  and  from  22  to  30  feet 
in  '  width,  the  sides  being  five  to 
six  feet  high,  and  partly  of  glass, 
and  the  ridge  of  the  roof  being  from 
12  to  16  feet  above  the  ground,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  width  of  the  house.  Much 
larger  houses  than  these  dimensions  are 
being  built,  in  some  extreme  instances 
as  large  as  750  by  150  feet  ufcider  one 
roof,  the  claim  being  made,  and  appar¬ 
ently  substantiated,  that  these  enormous 
structures  cost  less  per  square  foot  of 
space  covered  than  a  number  of  smaller 
houses  covering  the  same  area.  Of 
course,  these  very  large  greenhouses 
must  necessarily  be  very  strongly  built, 
having  iron  frames,  iron  post  supports 
and  a  complete  system  of  bracing. 

The  best  wood  to  use  for  greenhouse 
construction  is  Gulf  cypress,  this  being 
bv  far  the  most  durable  and  satisfactory, 
and  is  used  for  the  glass  strips,  the 
sills,  the  plates,  the  siding,  the  benches, 
and  in  fact  for  the  entire  wooden  por¬ 
tion  of  the  house.  The  size  of  glass 
most  used  for  modern  greenhouses  is 
16  by  24  inches,  double  strength,  and  is 
commonly  set  the  16-inch  way;  that  is, 
with  the*  glass  strips  16  inches  apart, 
though  some  houses  are  built  with  the 
strips  24  inches  apart,  thus  making  a 
slight  gain  in  the  light  admitted,  though 
at  some  loss  in  strength  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  The  glass  is  lapped  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch,  is  bedded  in  first- 
class  putty,  and  is  firmly  fastened  in 
place  with  zinc  brads.  The  best  of 
putty  is  none  too  good  to  use  for  this 
purpose,  for  a  greenhouse  is  a  severe 
test  on  the  quality  of  this  material,  and 
some  of  the  cheap  grades  seem  to  be 
largely  composed  of  marble  dust  and 
fish  oil,  rather  than  the  whiting  and 
pure  linseed  oil  of  which  good  putty 
is  made. 

Abundant  means  of  ventilation  must 
be  provided  in  building  a  greenhouse, 
and  this  is  usually  done  by  having  a 
continuous  line  of  hinged  sash  on  each 
side  of  the  ridge  of  the  house,  the  sashes 
being  connected  by  a  shaft  and  geared 
mechanism  so  that  they  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  all  together  on  either  side 
of  the  house.  All  woodwork,  and  also 
iron  work  about  the  house  must  be  kept 
well  painted  if  it  is  to  reach  the  limit 
of  durability,  for  the  moist  atmosphere 
combined  with  heat  is  conducive  to  de¬ 
cay. 

The  majority  of  commercial  green¬ 
houses  are  built  with  raised  benches, 
on  which  the  plants  are  placed,  these 
benches  being  usually  five  feet  wide, 
five  to  six  inches  deep,  and  raised  about 
two  feet  above  the  ground,  the  cross¬ 
bars  and  legs  being  made  of  2  by  4 
or  3  by  4  lumber,  according  to  the  use 
to  which  the  bench  is  to  be  put,  and 
the  floor  and  sides  made  of  6  by  1 
lumber.  What  is  known  as  “pecky” 
cypress  is  the  grade  most  in  demand  for 
bench  building,  this  lumber  being  rather 
inferior  in  appearance,  owing  to  its 
having  been  furrowed  and  perforated  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  by  borers,  but 
still  remains  remarkably  durable,  well- 
built  benches  of  this  material  frequently 
lasting  for  12  to  14  years,  or  about  three 
times  as  long  as  pine  or  hemlock.  These 
benches  are  well  coated  with  whitewash 
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each  year,  this  also  helping  to  protect 
them  from  decay. 

Greenhouses  of  the  better  grade  are 
also  built  with  an  iron  framework,  the 
iron  rafters  being  carried  down  into 
the  ground  to  form  the  side  posts,  and 
sometimes  set  in  a  concrete  foundation. 
This  method  of  construction,  combined 
with  iron  eave  plates  and  iron  purlines 
and  braces,  gives  a  very  strong  and  rigid 
structure,  but  is  naturally  expensive  in 
first  cost. 

Concrete  has  also  been  taken  up  in 
connection  with  greenhouse  building, 
being  not  only  used  for  foundations  and 
side  walls,  but  also  for  benching,  some 
of  these  benches  being  built  solid,  that 
is,  with  solid  concrete  walls,  while  oth¬ 
ers  have  an  iron  frame  and  concrete 
bottom,  and  still  others  are  built  with 
concrete  frame  and  concrete  slabs  for 
the  bottom,  the  latter  being  reinforced 
with  wire  netting.  And  as  the  price  of 
lumber  gradually  becomes  prohibitive, 
owing  to  our  lack  of  foresight  in  regard 
to  forestry  problems,  also  the  fine  work 
of  a  high  protective  tariff,  the  use  of 
concrete  in  greenhouse  construction 
will  undoubtedly  increase  very  largely. 

Heating  is,  of  course,  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  greenhouse  construction, 
and  various  opinions  are  held  in  regard 
to  methods  and  appliances.  But  for  a 
small  or  medium-sized  establishment  a 
good  hot-water  system  is  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  economical.  Of  boilers, 
there  is  a  wide  choice,  and  one  must  be 
guided  in  a  measure  by  the  kind  of  fuel 
that  is  most  available,  whether  anthra¬ 
cite  or  bituminous.  The  heating  coils 
are  usually  composed  of  two-inch  pipe 
for  a  modern  hot-water  system,  or  one- 
inch  pipe  for  a  steam  heating  system, 
the  latter  plan  being  more  used  in  large 
establishments  where  a  regular  night 
force  is  employed,  from  the  fact  that 
steam  heating  requires  more  attention 
in  order  to  maintain  a  regular  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  amount  of  piping  used  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  use  to  which  the  house 
is  devoted,  and  also  upon  the  location 
and  exposure,  but  a  rough  rule  for  this 
matter  is  to  provide  one  square  foot  of 
radiating  surface  to  three  square  feet 
of  glass,  this  rule  applying  to  localities 
where  the  temperature  seldom  falls 
many  degrees  below  zero. 

That  much  of  the  work  of  building  a 
greenhouse  may  readily  be  done  by  any 
handy  man,  will  be  admitted,  for  it  is 
not  a  very  complicated  structure,  but 
one  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  subject 
would  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
reliable  builders  of  such  structures  be¬ 
fore  undertaking  the  job,  and  either  get 
working  plans  and  material  from  such 
a  concern,  or  else  get  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  and  a  well-drawn  contract 
with  some  such  builder,  and  then  go 
ahead,  for  errors  in  design  and  con¬ 
struction  may  prove  very  costly  in  the 
end.  w.  h.  taplin. 


ASTER  DISEASE. 

L.  P.,  Detroit,  Mich. — Aster  blight  of 
some  kind  is  proving  very  disastrous  again 
this  season.  It  attacks  many  plants  soon 
after  they  are  set  out.  and  spraying  fails 
to  stop  the  gradual  turning  brown  of  leaves 
and  stems  until  the  whole  plant  is  withered 
and  dead.  Change  of  location  avails  noth¬ 
ing.  and  the  soil  is  well  enriched.  Late 
varieties  are  free  from  the  blight,  especially 
Semple’s  Branching,  but  first  and  secont 
early  sorts  are  subject.  Seeds  grown  ii 
Michigan,  New  York.  California  and  Oe 
manv  are  all  alike  subject  to  or  free  fron. 
bliglit  without  apparent  reason.  It  seems 
to  me  probable  that  many  lots  of  seeds 
are  somehow  affected  with  something,  but 
inquire  of  many  seedsmen  and  growers 
fails  to  bring  out  any  satisfactory  remedy. 

Ans. — This  Aster  disease  is  a  serious 
and  widespread  trouble,  which  causes 
much  loss  to  commercial  growers.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  specific  for  the 
disease,  but  James  Semple,  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  grower,  advises  liming  the  soil 
at  the  time  the  young  plants  are  set  out. 
Mr.  Semple  uses  cow  manure  heavily, 
plowing  it  in  the  Fall  before  the  plants 
are  set;  at  planting  time  enough  air- 
slaked  lime  is  used  to  whiten  the 
ground,  and  later  in  the  season  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  guano,  about  100  pounds  to  the 
acre,  is  cultivated  in.  Manv  grower:- 
believe  that  the  disease  does  not  attack 
plants  set  on  greenhouse  benches  as 
readily  as  those  in  the  open  ground, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  this  results  from 
the  use  of  uninfected  soil,  as  the  green¬ 
house  benches  would  most  likely  be 
filled  with  a  well-rotted  compost  which 
had  not  grown  Asters  before.  Spraying 
with  an  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  cop¬ 
per  colution  is  advised,  but  it  should  be 
used  at  intervals  from  the  time  the 
plants  are  first  set  out,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  disease  to  show  itself.  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  is  objectionable,  because 
it  discolors  the  foliage.  All  affected 
plants  should  be  removed  and  burned 
as  soon  as  the  disease  appears.  We 
believe  that  the  Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Amherst  has  published 
some  literature  on  this  subject. 
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Clover 

takes  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  deposits  it 
in  the  soil  to  make  good  wheat. 

But  it  must  set  early,  be  deep  rooted 
and  thrifty  in  order  to  do  this. 

Potash  is  required.  Supply  it  to 
your  clover  this  Fall,  when  you  seed 
your  wheat  or  rye. 

POTASH  PAYS 

Potash  sets  the  crop  early  and  well 
and  enables  the  clover  to  gather  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air. 

to  your  wheat  fertilizer  to 
make  it  2-8-6, j  Every  two  pounds  of  Muriate 
of  Potash  added  to  each  100  pounds  of 

per 'cent  lncrcases  the  Potash  by  one 

Send  for  New  Farmers’ Note  Book— about  soil,  crops 

buarxpert^ndir,rti>lJZer9~a  Bractical  book  compiled ' 
oy  experts.  Mailed  on  request.  Free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
Chicago— Monadnock  Block  Atlanta,  Ga.— 1224  Candler  Bldg. 


HUBBARD’S 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “HAY  MAKER  ”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


RER]  LAND  [s? 


A  High  Calcium  Lime  in  Powder  Form 

Ready  to  apply  to  the  land — no  time  and  labor  lost  in  preparing  after  you 
receive  it. 

If  you  want  LIME  in  any  form  be  sure  to  get  prices  and  analyses  of 
the  R-R  brands. 

ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

BOSTON,  24  Milk  Street  ROCKLAND,  ME.  NEW  YORK,  Flatiron  Building 


Our  Guarantee  is  iust  asu  big  and  ^road  as  YOU 

choose  to  make  it. 

“SCALECIDE” 


applied  to  your  fruit,  trees  will  absolutely  kill  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  Fungous  troubles 
controllable  in  the  dormant  season.  Five  years  of  proofs. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  6  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  SO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Steam  Power 

For  Farm  Use 

Best  because  sure,  cheap,  safe, 
easily  understood,  works  in  all 
weathers.  No  coaxing  or 
annoyance  with  a 

LEFFEL 
ENGINE 

It’s  a  willing  servant. 

You  are  master.  Always 
dependable.  Styles  and 
sizes  for  all  uses.  Book 
free.  Send  now. 

James  Leffel  Sc  Co. 

Box  233,  Springfield,  O. 


DEDERICKS 


BALING 

PRESSES 


For  hay  and  everything  that  can  be  baled 
—strong,  serviceable,  durable  Presses,  made 
from  the  best  of  materials,  by  workmen 
who  are  experts  at  press  building. 

Backed  by  more  than  fifty  years  of  sys¬ 
tematic  development  and  improvement.  The 
Dederick  was  the  first  practical  Baling  Press 
-it  is  the  best  to-day. 


P.  K.  Deoerick’s  Sons 
63  Tivoli  St.. 
Albant, 


Good  for  a  lifetime 
of  hard  work.  Our 
Catalogue  will  in¬ 
terest 
you— 
it’s  free. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Poultry,  fruit,  dairy,  grain,  stock,  truck  farms, 
and  colonial  estates.  Low  prices.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Abundant  pure  water.  Large  eastern 
markets.  Timber  lands  a  specialty.  Write  for 
free,  illustrated  catalogue. 

WILKS  LAND  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  Sr 

LJOUS  j.  POTTKlt,  It  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


mm. 


THE  “HEW  WHY”  PRESS 

is  a  horizontal  press.  It  bales  V/2  to  2%  tons  per  hour. 
Feed  hole  4Gx£0  inches— -easy  to  feed;  no  tramping, 
fork  only  used.  Revolutionizes  the  loose  baling  system. 
Makes  the  very  desirable  eastern  market  bale.  Beats 
all  Box  and  Upright  Presses  by  doing  100  per  cent 
more  work.  Stands  at  work  just  as  you  see  it  in  the  cut. 
Very  portable.  Adapted  to  bank  barn  work.  We  also 
make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses.  Write  for  catalog. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  C0„  157  MAIN  ST.,'* SANDWICH,  ILL. 


The  Money  C'lTIS” 
Making  ELII 


Power 


Get 

Catalog 


free 


The  favorite  with 
makers  everywhere. 

The  most  and 
work  with 
Powerful, 
long  lived, 
styles  and 

of  presses.  Horse  and  steam 
power.  Bend  for  catalog. 

Collins  Plow  Co.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III 


1909. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  LAKE  COUNTRY. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  of  the  “grape 
belt”  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
That  country  seemed  in  many  ways  like  an 
ideal  place  for  a  farmer  to  live.  Yet  I 
know  that  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of 
any  place  where  you  can  plant  a  crop  or 
build  a  house,  for  ideals  come  from  develop¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  things  that  we  love  to 
do.  I  thought  of  this  again  on  August 
2G  when  I  visited  the  Trumansburg  fair  in 
Sereca  County,  N.  Y.  Ix>ok  at  your  map 
and  .see  how  this  county  nestles  between 
the  lakes.  The  hills  roll  up  abruptly  from 
the  lakes  on  either  side,  leaving  the  narrow 
strip  of  blue  water  between  them. 

Morning  of  the  day  I  speak  of  came 
with  a  heavy  rain  which  had  worked  in 
from  the  East  without  much  warning.  It 
must  have  been  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  people  back  on  the  farms  who  had 
planned  for  a  day  at  the  fair.  Yet  it  had 
been  a  season  of  dust  and  drought  and 
central  New  York  needed  the  rain  far  more 
than  oratory  or  fairs.  I  drove  out  to 
the  fruit  farm  of  T.  H.  King  on  the  west 
shore  of  Cayuga  Lake  to  look  at  the 
peaches  and  see  what  the  weather  intended 
to  do.  This  is  in  several  ways  one  of 
the  noted  farms  of  New  York.  Mr.  King 
has  three  sons,  all  college  graduates  and 
all  living  here  growing  fruit.  It  is  a  time 
for  combined  thought  and  action  on  a  fruit 
farm  with  the  rain  coming,  the  weather 
turning  warm  and  10,000  baskets  of  Elberta 
peaches  getting  ready  to  leave  home.  But 
this  fruit  farm  is  another  story ;  now  I 
want  to  speak  of  the  country. 

By  10  o’clock  the  clouds  began  to  break 
and  the  rain  stopped.  The  sun  finally 
struggled  out  and  the  grass  and  leaves 
dried.  Then  along  the  road  by  the  lake 
side  started  a  long  procession  of  farm 
wagons  on  their  way  to  the  fair.  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  these  people  all  looked  ahead. 
The  glory  of  the  lake  and  the  hills  was 
an  old  story  to  them  and  they  were  eager 
for  the  crowd  and  excitement  of  the  fair. 
Vet  I  question  if  man  ever  looked  upon  a 
more  beautiful  scene  than  that  which 
spread  before  us  when  the  sun  finally  drove 
the  clouds  away.  At  North  East,  we  saw 
on  one  side  the  level  stretch  of  the  lake 
and  on  the  other  the  gently  rolling  ocean 
of  vineyards.  From  the  front  of  Mr.  King’s 
house  we  looked  down  upon  the  narrow 
ribbon  of  water  sparkling  and  glimmering 
in  the  sun.  Two  miles  across  the  water 
the  hills  of  Cayuga  County  rose  to  the 
east.  Green  pastures  and  cornfields,  brown 
harvest  fields,  dark  patches  of  plowed 
ground  and  thick  clusters  of  orchards  or 
maple  groves  mingled  in  pleasing  harmony 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Here  and 
there  white  farmhouses  and  red  barns 
showed  through  the  trees,  and  dusty  roads 
wound  like  narrow  ribbons  along  the  hills 
or  boldly  over  them  until  they  climbed  the 
summit  and  disappeared.  There  was  not 
a  town  or  city  in  sight,  not  a  factory 
chimney  or  a  sign  of  industry  save  that  of 
the  farm.  The  few  remaining  clouds  were 
crawling  away  before  the  lazy  wind,  and  a 
pot  of  shadow  followed  each  one  in  slow 
progress  along  the  hills.  Now  it  would  rest 
upon  a  farmhouse  dark  and  somber  while 
all  around  was  bright  and  clear.  Slowly  it 
would  travel  on  till  at  last  the  shadow 
was  lifted  from  the  house  and  farm  and 
the  sunshine  burst  in  once  more.  Here 
amid  the  silence  of  the  hills  with  the  glit¬ 
ter  of  fresh  water  and  the  glory  of  sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset  is  the  place  to  raise  a  child 
and  fill  him  with  those  things  which  give 
substance  and  tangible  form  to  the  great 
secrets  and  mysteries  of  life.  I  should  call 
it  a  privilege  to  be  raised  in  such  a  coun¬ 
try.  I  do  not  see  how  people  can  go  away 
from  it  without  regret.  I  asked  many  of 
the  people  I  met  there  if  they  appreci¬ 
ated  what  it  meant  to  go  about  their  daily 
toil  with  this  glorious  picture  spread  out 
before  them. 

"Indeed  we  do,’’  they  all  answered.  “It 
Is  a  part  of  our  life  and  we  rejoice  that 
we  can  work  in  the  midst  of  this  beauty.” 

In  spite  of  the  wet  morning  there  were 
over  5,000  people  at  the  fair  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Here  was  a  rural  neighborhood. 

I  here  is  only  one  large  town  anywhere  near 
by,  and  farming  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
’he  chief  or  entire  support  of  the  people, 
i  he  crowd  at  the  fair  grounds  indicated 
’his,  for  I  do  not  think  there  were  three 
per  cent  of  them  from  town  or  city.  I 
wish  that  some  of  the  sneering  city  people 
who  can  see  no  hope  for  the  country  and 
'ittle  for  the  nation  could  have  spent  the 
lay  at  this  fair  and  talked  honestly  with 
hese  farmers.  They  would  have  found  a 
new  meaning  in  the  movement  which  is 
"-lowly  and  silently  gaining  headway  all 
through  the  country.  These  clean  and  well 
dressed  people  have  been  going  to  school, 
listening  to  the  great  ’schoolmaster  who 
teaches  human  nature.  The  outcome  is  a 
growing  spirit  of  independence.  Less  and 
less  aping  of  city  people  in  dress,  habits 
er  thought,  less  and  less  paying  tribute  to 


middlemen  and  politicians;  more  and  more  ! 
of  a  desire  for  standards  of  society  and 
business  that  are  characteristic  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  farm.  It  is  coming  as  sure  as  you 
are  alive  and  no  one  seems  to  know  just 
where  it  comes  from  or  what  started  it — 
but  the  improvement  of  the  man  is  going 
on  with  improvement  of  the  soil. 

Seneca  County  is  in  one  of  the  “John  and 
I”  congressional  districts.  The  “I”  of  this 
combination  is  Congressman  Fassett,  who 
appears  to  think  lie  carries  Seneca  County 
in  his  pocket.  One  farmer  told  me  how 
he  wrote  Mr.  Fassett  about  a  parcels  post 
and  ended  as  follows ;  “Now  tell  us  what 
‘John  and  I’  think  about  this.” 

The  Congressman  got  angry  at  this  when 
lie  ought  to  have  felt  pleased  to  think  that 
his  people  recognized  the  power  of  “John 
and  I.”  He  would  not  be  so  well  pleased 
if  some  candid  friend  went  and  told  him 
the  truth  about  the  situation.  I  am  sure 
I  talked  with  forty  farmers  at  least. 
Every  one  of  them  said  they  did  not  want 
Mr.  Fassett  to  “represent”  them  in  Con¬ 
gress.  There  were  perhaps  1500  voters  on 
the  fair  grounds.  Various  estimates  were 
made,  but  a  fair  average  of  them  was  that 
1200  of  these  men  would  vote  against  Con¬ 
gressman  Fassett  if  they  had  some  way 
of  doing  it  freely  and  without  prejudice. 
Yet  most  of  those  with  whom  I  talked 
sadly  admitted  that  under  present  political 
methods  Mr.  Fassett  could  force  himself 
upon  the  people.  With  a  fair  direct  prim¬ 
ary  nomination,  I  feel  sure  that  both 
“John  and  I”  would  be  unable  to  see,  for 
a  time  at  least,  the  great  beauty  of  life  in 
the  lake  district.  In  this  country  the 
singular  fact  is  developed  that,  while  the 
farmers  do  not  like  the  direct  nomination 
bill  advocated  by  Gov.  Hughes,  they  yet 
stand  by  the  Governor  through  thick  and 
thin.  They  do  this  simply  because  he  rep¬ 
resents  what  the  political  “bosses”  do  not 
stand  for.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  head¬ 
ing  them  off  or  changing  their  belief,  for  at 
last  they  have  struck  the  rock  bottom 
fact  upon  which  the  business  side  of  a 
republic  is'  built.  So  long  as  laws  are 
made  by  Congress  that  class  will  get  its 
rights  or  more  than  its  rights  which  is 
able  to  influence  Congressmen.  Through¬ 
out  the  country  the  common  people  have 
been  electing  Congressmen  while  the  rich 
and  powerful  have  influenced  them.  There 
is  little  use  for  farmers  to  try  to  defeat 
Congressmen  after  they  are  nominated  or 
to  influence  them  after  they  are  elected. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  pick  out  our  friends 
and  nominate  them  by  direct  primary.  That 
is  what  these  men  among  the  lakes  and 
hills  are  slowly  thinking  out.  They  will 
never  forget  it.  It  is  only  an  indication  of 
what  is  going  on  all  over  the  country. 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  I  got  the  right 
idea  of  the  feeling  regarding  Hon.  “I”  we 
looked  up  the  figures.  Last  year  Seneca 
County  gave  Taft  3749  votes ;  Hughes  3732 
and  Fassett  3524.  Put  another  way,  while 
Taft  had  613  majority  “I”  got  only  157 ! 
These  figures  are  more  hopeful  than  an 
increase  of  value  in  the  peach  crop ! 

The  peach  orchards  and  vineyards  are 
planted  on  a  fringe  of  soil  along  the  lakes, 
but  fine  apple  orchards  are  scattered 
through  this  country.  If  men  with  good 
courage  and  clear  sight  could  plant  apple 
trees  through  this  section  as  they  have 
been  planted  along  Lake  Ontario  their  chil¬ 
dren  would  one  day  come  into  a  marvelous 
burst  of  prosperity.  Mr.  King  has  the  best 
orchard  of  Elberta  peaches  I  ever  saw. 
They  have  been  cultivated  thoroughly  this 
year  but  for  three  years  previous  they 
were  in  clover  sod  !  But  I  will  try  to  tell 
the  mulchers  and  cultivators  about  this 
later.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Mr.  King 
was  picking  and  shipping  Carman  peaches. 
As  it  happens  we  were  handling  the  same 
variety  at  Hope  Farm.  Our  peaches  were 
about  the  same  size  but  a  little  higher  in 
color  and  of  course  we  picked  them  riper 
than  he  did.  Mr.  King  uses  the  same 
package  that  we  do — the  flat  box  tray. 
Ilis  peaches  are  sold  at  wholesale,  while 
ours  are  retailed.  For  a  six-tray  crate  he 
did  well  to  get  90  cents  to  $1.  With 
freight  out  the  returns  would  be  less.  With 
ours  at  retail  the  same  peaches  will  bring 
$2.50  to  $3.  While  I  was  there  several  calls 
for  peaches  came  over  the  ’phone.  They 
were  from  grocers  or  dealers  in  towns  or 
cities  50  miles  or  less  away — some  calling 
for  daily  shipments.  One  man  said  he  had 
bought  some  California  peaches  and  must 
get  rid  of  them  before  the  Carmans  came 
or  else  they  would  be  a  loss  on  his  hands ! 
It  certainly  would  be  a  person  with  a 
perverted  taste  who  would  eat  a  California 
peach  when  he  could  get  a  New  York  Car¬ 
man.  Of  course  Mr.  King  had  a  chance  to 
ask  him  why  he  patronized  California 
while  New  York  stood  ready !  There  is 
one  thing  about  the  people  of  Seneca 
County,  which  if  stated  without  explanation 
might  make  trouble.  Living  on  their  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  land  between  the  lakes,  they 
ought  to  be,  and  are  the  most  neighborly 
people  on  earth.  Yet  suppose  I  say  that 
some  of  them  do  not  even  know  the  neigh¬ 
bors  who  live  two  miles  or  less  away.  In 
the  country  generally  we  know  whatever 
of  joy  or  sorrow  occurs  within  five  miles  of 
us  but  here  in  this  glorious  land  men  may 
live  and  die,  work  through  their  life  task 
within  cannon  shot  and  yet  these  big- 
hearted  Seneca  County  farmers  may  not 
even  know  their  names  or  what  they  suf¬ 
fered  or  won  !  You  must  remember  that  I 
am  speaking  of  those  who  live  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  lake  with  a  strip  of  deep  water 
between  them.  The  Seneca  farmers  may 
watch  the  dwellers  in  Yates  or  Cayuga 
through  spy  glasses  but  the  water  holds 
them  apart.  I  think  m.v  children  would 
want  to  explore  this  pleasant  land  and  see 
what  lies  over  the  hills,  but  the  lakes  seem 
to  stretch  like  great  gulfs  between  and 
there  are  fetv  who  go  across.  It  surely 
is  a  great  country.  T  can  shut  my  eyes 
and  see  that  blue  water  and  the  piled-up 
hills  shining  in  the  sun.  A  goodly  land  and  ; 
yet  we  all  come  away  with  the  pleasant  pic-  ’ 
ture  in  mind  and  conclude  after  all  I 
“There’s  no  place  like  home!”  ir.  w  c.  ' 
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Paint  Talks  No.  10— Advantages  of  Fall  Painting 

The  fall  of  the  year  offers  several  advantages  as  a  painting  time.  First,  and 
most  important,  surfaces  are  almost  sure  to  be  dry;  there  is  no  frost  or  inner 
moisture  to  work  out  after  the  paint  is  applied.  There  are  no  flies  or  gnats 
about  to  stick  in  the  paint  and  mar  the  finished  surface;  there  is  less  dust. 
Paint  applied  in  the  fall  means  protection  against  the 
penetrating  winter  storms;  it  means  less  likelihood  of 
finding  rotted  joints  and  opened  fissures  in  the  spring. 

Pure  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  (tinted  as  desired) 
give  a  reliable  winter  coat  to  a  building — an  armor 
against  the  hardest  attacks  of  the  weather.  White  Lead 
and  Linseed  Oil  paint  does  not  crack  open  and  scale  off. 

It  stays  on  until  gradually  worn  off — leaving  an  excel¬ 
lent  surface  for  repainting. 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  Trade-Mark  is  Your  Guarantee 

Buy  of  your  local  dealer  if  possible. 

If  he  hasn’t  it — do  not  accept  some¬ 
thing  else — write  our  nearest  office. 


Read  about  our  Houseowner's  Painting  Outfit  UST* 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Chicago  Cleveland 
St.  Louis  (John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  A  Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh) 


Painting  Outfit 
Free 

,  We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  things 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  H  ouse -owner  s’ 
Painting  Outfit  No.  g 
It  includes: 

1— Book  of  color 
schemes  (state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte¬ 
rior  schemes). 

2  —  Specifications 
lor  all  kinds  of 
painting. 

3— In  strument 
for  detecting 
adulteration  in 
paint  material, 
with  directions 
for  using  it. 

Free  on  request  to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners’  Paint- 
ing  Outfit  No.  8. 
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Read  His  Letter 


Read  of  the  economy 
and  profit  in  this  farm¬ 
er’s  potato-digging, — 
how  he  gets  every 
potato  in  the  field,— 
how  he  avoids  loss  from 
scarred  and  crushed 
potatoes,— how  he  has 
made  the  work  easy 
and  fast. 

It  Tells  You 

how  the  V 

Acme  Hand  Digger 

ATTACHMENT 

proved  out  under  hard,  practical  actual  field  use : 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
Gentlemen Two  yearsago  I  bought  one  of 
your  Acme  Hand  Potato  Diggers  and  after 
giving  It  a  short  trial  intho  Held,  my  sons, 
who  were  digging  the  potatoes,  were  so 

E leased  with  the  Acme  Digger  that  I  now 
ave  live  In  use  on  my  farm. 

The  Acme  Is  just  the  digger  we  needed.  Un¬ 
like  the  machine  diggers  It  digs  clean,  gets 
every  potato  In  every  hill,  doesn’t  scar  the 
stock,  and  Is  not  bothered  by  the  vines.  The 
men  work  easily,  yet  quickly , and  don’t  get  so 
tired  as  with  ordinary  fork  or  hook  digging. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
Acme  Digger  does  better,  easier  and  cheaper 
work  than  any  other  digger  I  have  seen,  and 
the  best  recommendation  I  can  give  anyone 
Is  that  I  continue  to  use  It  on  my  own  farm. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

F.  LAUTNER,  Leelanau  County. 

SMC-  Send  $1.00  Today.  Let  the  Acme 
Attachment  prove  itself  to  you.  Let  it 
prove  that  your  dollar  is  better  than  *100  in¬ 
vestment  in  other  diggers— that  it  will  dig 
potatoes  better  and  more  economically — that 
it  is  the  digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
Sent  prepaid  by  express.  Money  returned  if 
you  had  rather  have  it  than  keep  the  digger. 

Pamphlet  and  Potato  Book  free  on  request. 
Send  now.  Address  Box  525. 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


THE  EMPIRE  WAY  VST 
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rcient  in  a  short  trial.  But  the 
'wheel  that  will  give  20  years’ 
f  service,  roughing  it  on  tho  farm* 

J  is  the  one  that  merits  your  order. 

A  customer  writes:  “Enclosed  find 
F order  for  Empire  wheels.  I  have  had 
'  a  set  of  your  wheels  in  almost  constant 
f  uso  for  16  yoar9  and  they  are  as  good 
f  as  when  I  got  them.  ’’  We  make  them 
even  better  now.  Quality  is  tho  Empire 
idea  all  thro*.  Wo  gain  success  thro* 
excellence.  Construction  is  the  vital 
|  point  in  making  steel  wheels.  “The 
Empire  Way”  makes  them  indestruc- 
tible.  For  lasting  service,  and  lack  of 
i  repair  bills.  Empire  Steel  Wheels  can’t 
k  be  beaten.  Remember  the  Guarantee. 
k  Ask  about  Empi  reWagons.  Catalog  free. 

.Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  18B ,  Quincy, 111. 


roFence 

Buyers 


I  Want  to  Send 
You  This  Free  Book 

_  before  you  buy  a  rod  of 
fence  Take  my  word  for 
it.  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chance.  It’3  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

All-No.- 9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  had  my  say  about  fence  in  this 
book  and  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Most 
profitable  fence  in  the  world  to  buy, 
as  I’ll  show  you. 

THERE’S  A  NEW  THING  ABOUT  IT 

It's  now  sold  delivered  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where— not  just  In  certain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  In  the  U.  S.  Plainly  priced  In  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 
I’m  going  to  send  out  45,000  of  these  books  to 
farmers  this  fall,  but  I’ll  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  E.  Maumee  St.  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Ornamental  Iron  Fence  Lawns,  Churches, Ccm- 

etcnes-Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence,  Catalogue 

free.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  COa.  Box  675,  Docatur.  Ind.  / 


SUPERIDRwireFENCE 


Why  not  g.t  the  best  when  it  Is  also 
tho  cheapest  ?  The  Superior  Fence  1. 
giving  universal  satisfaction  to  farmers 
and  stockman  all  over  the  country. 
Let  ns  send  our  Free  catalog  and  tell 
why  we  can  give  so  much  fence  value 
for  your  money.  Easy  terms. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO. 

Dept,  o,  Cleveland,  ohio 


iROWN  FENCE, 


Bl 

Strongest,  most  durable  fenced 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 

I  galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 

strong.Chicken  tight.  1 5  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  Free. We  pay  frt. 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

BO  V  Q  WANTED 

|  Also  young  men  to  distrib¬ 

ute  catalogues  in  towns 
and  rural  districts,  and  send  names  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Easy  work.  Can  be  done  out  of  school 
hours.  Good  pay.  State  your  age  and  give  three 
references.  Write  at  once.  F.  W.  Clement,  Mgr., 
Dept.  C  ,  87  llurelay  Street,  Now  York. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
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must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
30  weeks  for  30  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

A  young  man  asks  about  fanning.  He  cannot  think 
of  failing,  he  says,  because  if  he  does  “people  will 
have  the  laugh  on  me.”  No  one  will  have  “the  laugh” 
on  him  unless  he  tells  big  stories  of  what  he  intends 
doing.  The  big  boast  before  operation  is  like  sticky 
paper  to  attract  “the  laugh”  later.  Our  advice  is  for 
a  man  to  approach  a  farm  proposition  with  silent 
humbleness.  If  people  “give  you  the  laugh,”  take  it 
with  another  laugh.  It  isn’t  poison,  it  will  not  kill 
you.  It  may  be  just  the  tonic  you  need  to  grow  wise. 

* 

Thirty  years  ago  the  writer  helped  plant  one  of 
the  pioneer  orchards  in  northern  Colorado.  Out  of 
”50  trees  only  four  lived,  and  apple  culture  was  voted 
a  failure.  Since  that  time  patient  and  far-seeing 
men  have  been  at  work  studying  varieties  and  methods 
of  culture,  until  now  Colorado  has  $8,000,000  worth 
of  apples  in  sight  this  year.  There  is  to  be  a  great 
apple  exposition  in  Denver  in  January.  When  we 
were  there  last  Michigan  apples  sold  at  five  to  30 
cents  a  pound.  This  great  development  has  been 
made  under  the  spur  of  necessity.  Similar  energy  and 
study  would  do  wonders  for  our  Eastern  growers. 

* 

Here  we  have  Mr.  Allen  of  Ohio  telling  us  never 
to  burn  any  vines  or  trash,  but  to  plow  everything  in 
for  humus.  Then  comes  Air.  Martin  to  tell  us  that 
he  burns  the  potato  vines  because  he  finds  that  when 
he  plows  them  under  trouble  from  blight  follows 
them.  On  our  own  farm  we  would  not  follow  the 
practice  of  either.  We  rake  the  vines  and  put  them 
around  young  fruit  trees  as  mulch.  They  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  this  purpose.  It  would  pay  any  farmer  to 
have  a  mulched  orchard  on  his  farm  and  get  the 
mulching  habit  fixed.  That  would  give  him  great  re¬ 
spect  for  weeds  and  trash  which  can  be  cut  and  piled 
around  trees. 

* 

A  reader  sends  us  a  newspaper  clipping  about  a 
very  important  matter,  and  says: 

I  don't  doubt  that  you  will  get  this  story  from  many 
sources,  but  if  we  all  refrain  from  sending  for  this 
reason  you  might  not  get  it  at  all. 

We  are  all  apt  to  conclude  that  some  one  else  will 
do  the  thing  which  comes  to  our  mind.  The  result 
is  the  work  is  not  done.  We  hope  our  people  will  not 
operate  in  that  way.  You  may  see  some  statement  in 
your  local  paper  which  is  in  line  with  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  Your  experience  may  help  settle  some 
problem  discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  want  them 
all.  If  you  wait  for  some  one  else  to  supply  these 
things  we  may  not  get  them  at  all. 

* 

When  an  organization  claims  to  represent  farm¬ 
ers  it  cannot  be  too  careful  about  the  men  who  stand 
for  it  in  public.  This  is  of  particular  importance 
right  now  when  farmers  are  trying  to  act  independ¬ 
ently  in  their  own  interests.  One  rural  county  in 
New  York  has  been  particularly  cursed  by  a  gang  of 
local  politicians.  The  farmers  know  it,  and  they  are 
doing  their  best  to  organize  to  put  these  human  para¬ 
sites  out  of  business.  There  was  recently  held  a 
large  picnic  which  gave  a  chance  to  put  the  truth 
before  these  farmers  in  a  public  speech.  Both  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  the  State  Grange  recom¬ 
mended  a  speaker,  and  he  came.  Our  information  is 
that  as  soon  as  he  reached  town  a  knot  of  politicians 
got  hold  of  him  and  stayed  by  him  through  the  day. 
When  he  came  to  speak  this  man  went  out  of  his 
way  to  attack  Gov.  Hughes  and  direct  nominations. 
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and  made  a  personal  plea  for  the  very  politicians 
whom  the  farmers  are  desirous  of  putting  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  man  was  duped 
by  flattery,  or  whether  there  was  any  bargain  about 
it,  but  he  did  more  damage  to  the  cause  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  that  community  than  a  month  of  earnest  work- 
can  repair.  It  is  not  only  discouraging  but  humiliating 
when  men  come  out  openly  to  battle  against  poli¬ 
ticians  to  have  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  represent 
their  own  organization  come  and  attempt  to  upset 
their  work  in  this  way. 

* 

When  you  get  Burbank's  $30,000,  tell  us  what  you 
intend  doing  with  it.  h.  N.  s. 

We  gave  up  counting  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched  many  years  ago.  We  prefer  to  wait  until  the 
chicks  hatch,  grow-  up  and  lay  eggs  and  the  eggs  are 
sold  and  paid  for  before  doing  any  counting.  Mr. 
Burbank’s  offer  may  yet  prove  an  infertile  egg  in 
spite  of  our  proof.  We  might  make  a  little  sugges¬ 
tion,  however.  Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs  writes  us  that 
he  does  not  need  the  money  he  made  by  selling  the 
Wonderberry.  Burbank  says  this  sum  amounted  to 
$20,000.  Now',  suppose  Mr.  Childs  puts  up  his  $20,000 
alongside  of  Burbank’s  $10,000.  If  others  wish  to 
come  in  they  will  be  welcome.  With  the  money  thus 
obtained  let  us  start  a  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
those  “creators”  and  originators  wdio  in  their  old  age 
find  themselves  without  comforts  or  home.  We  have 
only  to  remember  the  sad  declining  years  of  such 
men  as  E.  W.  Bull,  Jacob  Moore  and  J.  H.  Tibbetts 
to  realize  how  nobly  such  a  fund  could  be  employed. 
Society  has  done  great  things  for  Luther  Burbank — 
loading  him  with  praise  and  creating,  as  he  tells  us, 
a  value  of  nearly  one  dollar  each  for  his  words.  We 
judge,  from  wdiat  he  tells  us,  also  that  society  has 
dealt  kindly  with  Mr.  Childs  for  “introducing”  such 
novelties  as  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry,  Chinese 
Lantern  plant,  Japanese  Mayberry,  Strawberry-rasp¬ 
berry,  etc.  We  take  it,  therefore,  that  both  of  these 
gentlemen  will  at  once  fall  in  with  our  suggestion. 

* 

We  wrote  John  Lew'is  Childs  as  follows: 

“We  again  offer  you  all  needed  space  in  which  to 
repeat  your  claims  for  the  berry.” 

Mr.  Childs  takes  advantage  of  this  offer  to  send  us 
3,200  words  in  u'hich  he  carefully  refrains  from  re¬ 
peating  his  claims.  We  print  his  entire  letter,  w'ord 
for  word,  though  he  fails  to  name  the  seedsmen  who 
substituted  or  to  give  the  other  names  we  called  for. 
As  for  his  botanical  authority,  we  think  Dr.  Bedell 
disposes  of  it  effectively.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Britton 
himself  will  agree  with  what  Dr.  Galloway  wrote  last 
week. 

“Of  course  one  can  set  dozen  differences  in  the 
leaves,  internodes,  sice  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  seed,  but 
these  differences  are  all  found  to  merge  if  the  field 
study  is  sufficiently  extended.” 

Probably  no  one  knows  better  than  Air.  Childs  that 
the  public  will  accept  Dr.  Galloway’s  statement  about 
the  Wonderberry  as  conclusive.  Having  proved  our 
case  regarding  the  botanical  character  of  this  plant, 
we  will  let  the  public  decide  as  to  its  merit  and  econo¬ 
mic  value.  As  for  the  influence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we 
repeat  to  Mr.  Childs  what  we  have,  said  before.  In 
the  end  the  truth  must  prevail.  If  the  Wonderberry 
is  what  Childs  and  Burbank  claim,  its  behavior  under 
cultivation  will  end  the  controversy.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
might  just  as  well  try  to  sweep  back  the  ocean  as  to 
use  its  “influence”  against  a  plant  which  could  live 
up  to  the  extravagant  stories  started  by  Mr.  Burbank 
and  padded  out  by  Mr.  Childs.  If  he  fully  believed 
his  own  claims  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Childs  would  stand  boldly  out  and  repeat  them  with 
the  most  serene  confidence.  Instead  of  that,  when 
offered  the  chance  to  do  so  while  the  berry  is  ripening, 
he  carefully  evades  the  point. 

* 

A  committee  representing  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  been  through  the  West  “studying”  the  re¬ 
sults  of  primary  nomination  laws.  Readers  have  sent 
us  clippings  giving  the  results  of  most  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  held  by  this  committee.  All  sorts  of  testimony 
was  offered,  as  was  to  be  expected.  It  seems  evident 
that  very  few  if  any  persons  outside  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  politician  would  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of 
caucus  nominations.  It  is  frankly  admitted  by  many 
that  some  of  the  direct  nomination  laws  are  not  per¬ 
fect,  and  that  they  need  strengthening.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  New  York  investigating  committee 
were  opposed  to  direct  primaries  from  the  start.  They 
appear  to  seize  upon  every  admission  that  the  West¬ 
ern  State  laws  are  not  perfect  as  evidence  that  the 
principle  is  wrong.  Of  course  they  know  better,  for 
if  they  have  given  any  thought  to  the  subject,  they 
must  realize  that  no  one  can  expect  to  launch  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  this  sort  perfect  from  the  start.  It  must 
be  tried  and  tested  just  as  all  improvements  in  po¬ 
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litical  methods  have  been  developed.  As  we  have 
followed  the  course  of  that  investigating  committee, 
its  members  must  be  now  convinced  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  direct  nominations  has  become  permanently 
established  in  the  West  and  South.  Let  us  see  if 
they  will  have  the  courage  to  tell  New  York  people 
that  one  central  truth. 

* 

There  may  be  less  said  than  formerly  about  the 
San  Jose  scale,  but  the  insect  is  still  with  us.  The 
following  typical  letter  comes  from  Camden  Co., 
N.  J.: 

I  have  been  noticing  that  the  scale  (Fan  .Tose)  in  our 
pear  orchard  was  decreasing;  it  has  never  been  sprayed, 
so  it  would  not  be  from  that.  Yellow  jackets  mostly  and 
some  bumblebees,  also  wasps  can  lie  seen  alighting  on  the 
leaves  and  picking  parts  of  the  leaves.  Are  they  eating 
scale?  n.  e.  v. 

No,  the  yellow  jackets  and  bees  are  not  eating  the 
scale.  The  orchard  is  evidently  afflicted  with  the  pear 
psylla.  This  insect  secretes  a  sweetish  liquid — the 
young  being  covered  with  a  frothy  mass.  This  is  very 
attractive  to  bees,  wasps,  hornets,  etc.,  and  is  easier 
to  obtain  at  this  season  than  nectar  in  flowers.  In 
taking  this  liquid  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith  tells  us  that  the 
yellow  iackets  do  not  injure  the  little  insects.  This 
is  no  doubt  what  the  hornets  and  bumblebees  are 
doing.  They  are  not  bothering  the  scale  at  all.  It 
has  been  reported  here  and  there  that  the  scale  is 
“dying  out.”  There  may  have  been  a  slight  check  in 
some  localities,  but  as  a  whole  there  is  no  particular 
decrease  in  its  work  except  where  spraying  is  kept  up 
systematically.  We  warn  our  readers  against  the  folly 
and  danger  of  supposing  that  they  can  afford  to  stop 
fighting  the  scale. 

* 

The  express  companies  have  thus  far  succeeded  in 
holding  up  parcels  post  legislation.  This  is  evidence 
of  their  power.  Evidence  of  some  of  their  practice 
shows  them  in  an  even  worse  light.  Many  of  the 
Southern  States  have  enacted  strong  prohibition  laws. 
Yet  it  appears  that  considerable  liquor  is  brought  into 
these  States  and  sold.  The  express  coiripanies  play 
the  part  of  rum  seller.  Packages  of  liquor  are  sent 
C.  O.  D.  addressed  to  “John  Smith.”  Suppose  you 
are  a  drinking  man  and  want  beer  or  whisky.  You 
go  to  the  express  office  and  ask  if  there  is  an  express 
package  for  “John  Smith.”  There  is,  not  one  but 
several.  You  select  the  one  you  want,  pay  the 
charges,  and  take  your  selection  of  liquor  away.  No 
questions  are  asked.  The  rum  seller  express  company 
is  within  the  law  and  makes  a  good  profit  on  the 
transaction.  No  wonder  the  Portland  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  says : 

Could  an  express  company  be  engaged  in  a  dirtier  busi¬ 
ness?  Could  it  give  a  more  flagrant  exhibition  of  its 
contempt  for  the  law  and  its  determination  to  make 
money,  any  sort  of  .money,  in  any  way,  so  it  got  it?  It 
is  the  same  old  story  of  the  lottery  companies  when  the 
Federal  Government  legislated  against  them  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  wipe  them  out,  and  when  they  were  de¬ 
barred  from  the  use  of  the  mails,  the  express  companies 
.stepped  in  and  took  up  the  business.  It  was  only  after 
specific  legislation  had  been  passed  directed  against  the 
express  companies  and  imposing  rigid  penalties,  that  the 
business  was  destroyed. 

And  this  very  rum-soaked  money  is  used  to  kill  off 
any  attempt  to  get  a  fair  parcels  post  bill  through 
Congress.  Look  at  it  from  any  point  you  will,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  an  outrage. 


BREVITIES. 

Cold  type  for  the  hot  air  humbugs. 

Why  should  we  hand  the  cream  and  cake  forever  to 
our  friend  the  “fake”? 

Dr.  II.  W.  Wiley  would  have  marriage  license  refused 
to  any  girl  who  cannot  cook  a  good  meal. 

“P.  T.  Baruum  used  to  say  that  the  people  loved  to 
be  humbugged.  Do  they?  Not  the  horticulturists  over 
Wonderberries.”  h.  n\  s. 

Germany  is  developing  a  special  breed  of  dogs  for 
police  helpers.  They  are  called  German  Shepherd  dogs 
and  are  bred  for  “a  good  nose.” 

There  is  some  drunkenness  in  prohibition  Maine,  but 
the  papers  seem  to  fit  the  crime,  $10  and  costs  with  30 
days  in  jail  and  30  days  additional  if  fine  is  not  paid. 

Wiiat's  this?  A  dog  tax  of  one  dollar  a  dog  in 
Georgia?  If  they  can  collect  it  the  argument  of  the 
saloon  men  that  Prohibition  bankrupts  the  State  will  be 
overcome. 

“I  can  say,  had  I  taker,  your  paper  one  year  ago  I 
would  have  about  $500  more  on  this  day.  One  fellow  bad 
a  great  scheme  to  make  money,  and  I  had  no  experience, 
but  I  have  now.  Your  paper  will  help  against  another 
scheme.”  e.  d.  o. 

At  the  New  York  farmers’  institutes  this  Winter  our 
correspondent  H.  II.  Lyon  will  talk  about  the  “unoccupied 
farms”  and  the  chances'  for  making  them  useful  once 
more.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
day,  and  Mr.  Lyon  has  made  a  study  of  it. 

The  late  rains  were  not  of  much  use  to  potato  farmers 
on  the  light  soils  of  New  Jersey.  We  recently  saw  a 
number  of  them  digging  potatoes  while  the  vines  were 
green,  and  with  a  light  yield.  The  rain  had  simply 
started  prongs  or  nubs  on  the  tubers  without  otherwise 
increasing  their  size. 
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THE  WONDERLESS  WONDERBERRY. 
Another  Letter  From  John  Lewis  Childs. 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  13th,  in  which  you  state 
positively  that  the  wild  nightshade  has  been  grown  from 
seed  bought  from  me  for  Wonderberry,  I  wish  to  say 
that  that  is  not  possible.  We  know  that  the  seed  we 
grew  ourselves  and  sold  for  Wonderberry  was  not  night¬ 
shade,  neither  was  there  any  nightshade  mixed  with  it. 
We  never  had  that  plant  on  our  place.  The  Wonderberry 
seed  grown  by  Mr.  Burbank  and  sold  by  us  could  not 
possibly  be  nightshade  either,  as  that  seed  is  so  distinct 
from  the  Wonderberry,  and  the  Wonderberry  seed  is 
distinct  from  any  other  Solanum.  Fortunately  its  gen¬ 
uineness  can  be  proved,  as  I  have  an  abundance  of  Mr. 
Burbank's  stock  yet  on  hand.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  seed  of  the  nightshade  might,  by  natural  causes 
like  any  other  weed,  occur  in  the  soil  where  Wonderberry 
seed  was  sown.  It  is  a  pest  in  many  places,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  have  reported  it  growing  near  their  Wonderber- 
ries  and  have  sent  me  samples  to  show  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  plants. 

You  started  out  with  the  claim  that  the  Wonderberry 
was  only  the  worthless  garden  huckleberry.  You  have 
evidently  abandoned  that  claim,  but  have  not  apologized 
to  either  your  readers  or  Mr.  Burbank  for  this  misstate¬ 
ment.  You  subsequently  claimed  that  the  Wonderberry 
was  identical  with  the  nightshade,  Solanum  nigrum.  You 
must  now  either  abandon  that  claim  or  Ignore  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Britton  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the 
highest  authority  on  plants  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
had  Dr.  Britton  investigate  the  subject  and  he  has  sent 
me  his  report,  which  is  as  follows : 

WON  DEItBEItli  1". 

Leaves  dark  green  above,  4  to  7  cm.  long,  relatively 

firm,  obsoletoly  dentate. 

Internodes  of  plant  relatively  short. 

Peduncles  erect  or  ascending,  relatively  little  longer 
than  the  pedicels. 

Corolla  averaging  11.5  mm.  in  diameter,  its  lobes  tri¬ 
angular-ovate,  with  a  narrow  mid-vein  which  is  purple 

from  above  the  base  to  near  the  apex. 

Fruit  dull,  relatively  large- 

Seeds  2  mm.  long. 

SOLANUM  NIGRUM. 

Leaves  light  green  on  both  sides,  8  to  12  cm.  long, 

relatively  thin,  angu late-dentate. 

Internodes  of  plant  relatively  long. 

Fruiting  peduncles  deflexed,  mostly  twice  as  long  as 
the  pedicels. 

Corolla  averaging  9.5  mm.  in  diameter,  its  lobes  oblong- 
lanceolate  with  a  broad  yellow-green  stripe  extending 
from  base  to  about  the  middle. 

Fruit  shining,  relatively  small. 

Seeds  1  %  nun.  long. 

N.  L.  BRITTON. 

Fndoubtedly  he  has  reported  to  you  also,  as  he  told 
me  you  had  asked  him  for  a  report. 

Dr.  Britton  might  have  gone  further,  and  said  that  the 
fruit  of  the  Wonderberry  was  three  or  four  times  larger 
ihan  that  of  the  nightshade,  and  of  an  agreeable  quality. 
The  fact  is,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  Won¬ 
derberry  subject  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Britton  and  his 
associate  professors,  and  no  member  of  the  Solanum  fam¬ 
ily  known  to  science  is  like  the  Wonderberry.  All  the 
professors  ate  the  fruit  of  the  Wonderberry  freely,  and 
pronounced  it  "line,”  "good,”  “delicious,”  etc.  One  pro¬ 
fessor  said  it  would  be  his  garden  fruit  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Britton  is  about  to  sail  for  Europe  but  you  can 
probably  get  an  official  report  on  the  quality  of  the 
Wonderberry  from  his  associates  if  you  ask  for  it. 

I  send  you  with  this  a  fruiting  plant  of  the  Wonder¬ 
berry  from  my  fields,  grown  in  poor  soil  with  full  ex¬ 
posure,  where  plants  are  set  three  feet  apart  and  cover 
the  ground  completely.  Note  the  enormous  crop  of  hand¬ 
some  berries !  E’at  the  berries,  and  if  you  do  not  call 
them  "luscious,”  “delicious,”  "all  right,”  or  "good,”  you 
will  be  the  only  person  who  has  tried  them  here  and 
not  made  some  such  exclamation. 

As  a  matter  of  justice  you  might  photograph  this  full- 
grown  and  mature  plant  or  a  branch  of  it,  and  publish 
it  as  you  have  published  the  picture  of  a  little  seedling 
pot  plant  with  a  few  berries  and  condemned  it.  You 
will  lind  it  more  difficult  to  condemn  the  plant  I  am 
sending  you,  which  is  grown  as  a  plant  should  be  grown 
to  get  the  best  results,  in  full  sun.  poor  soil  and  plenty 
of  room. 

In  this  whole  affair  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have 
lost  sight  of  two  important  points  for  consideration.  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  I  would  knowingly  (as  you  say>, 
offer  a  poisonous  fruit  with  elaborate  endorsements  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  few  dollars  which  I  do  not  need, 
and  thereby  ruin  my  business  and  reputation,  which  is 
founded  on  thirty-five  (35)  years  of  careful  upbuilding. 
Again  in  striking  at  a  man  in  a  publication  through  a 

novelty  he  has  introduced,  he  has  no  adequate  defense, 
for  lie  cannot  put  his  side  of  the  question  before  your 
readers  and  those  who  republish  your  words.  lie  does 
not  know  them,  and  cannot  reach  them,  and  an  injustice 
done  this  way  must  to  a  large  extent  remain  an  in¬ 
justice. 

The  influence  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind  is  enormous,  for  what  you  say  may  be,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  Wonderberry,  copied  all 
over  the  world,  and  reports  have  gone  out  that  in  the 
Wonderberry  I  have  sold  a  poisonous  nightshade.  These 
statements  would  utterly  ruin  a  man  that  had  not  a 

substantial  reputation  and  responsibility. 

Even  the  so-called  nightshade  is  being  slandered,  as  I 
believe  there  a're  authorities  that  say  that  Solanum  nigrum 
is  no  more  poisonous  than  an  eggplant  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  or  a  potato  (another  member  of  the  Solanum 

family),  when  eaten  in  a  green  or  half-matured  state. 
If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  real  poisonous  night¬ 
shade  is  an  entirely  different  plant  from  Solanum  nigrum. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  nightshade  is  a  toadstool  or  a 
mushroom,  and  that  this  name  has  been  misapplied  to 
Solanum  nigrum  and  some  other  plants?  But  I  have  no 
defense  to  make  of  Solanum  nigrum  except  tint  tin* 

Wonderberry  suffers  by  nigrum’s  bad  reputation,  when 
you  positively  state  that  they  are  one  and  the  same 
plant.  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS. 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  Childs. 

Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs, 

My  Dear  Sir.— I  received  your  letter  in  due  time, 
and  also  the  sample  of  the  plant  which  you  identify  as 
“Wonderberry.”  The  fruit  has  been  sampled  carefully  by 
at  least  20  people  here.  In  the  letter  which  accompanied 
this  plant  I  lind  that  you  did  not  reply  to  some  of 
my  questions. 

I  asked  you  to  name  the  seedsmen  whom  you  charge 
with  substituting  garden  huckleberry  seed  for  that  of 
the  Wonderberry.  This  is  a  most  serious  charge,  and  I 
think  it  is  your  duty  to  make  public  their  names.  I  also 
requested  you  to  name  the  “many”  persons  who,  according 
to  your  statement,  tell  you  that  they  have  sent  us  favor¬ 
able  reports  of  the  Wonderberry.  You  overlooked  this 
matter  entirely,  and  I  now  repeat  the  request,  and  ask 
you  to  tell  me  who  fhese  persons  are.  I  also  asked  you 
to  be  kind  enough  to  name  some  persons  or  person  con¬ 
nected  with  our  experiment  stations  who  will  indorse 
your  claims  for  the  Wonderberry.  You  do  not  name 
any  such  persons,  nor  do  you  in  your  long  letter  state 
definitely  that  you  repeat  the  claims  now  that  you  made 
for  the  Wonderberry  when  you  offered  it  for  sale.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  give  me  this  information. 

I  enclose  with  this  a  photograph  of  a  letter  recently 
received  from  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  You  will  observe  that  Dr.  Galloway  states 
definitely  that  your  Wonderberry  is  simply  a  horticul¬ 
tural  variety  of  the  black  nightshade.  You  will  also 
observe  that  he  is  informed  that  identical  forms  of  the 
plant  have  been  growing  for  years  in  back  yalds  and 
gardens  in  the  Southwest.  I  don’t  think  you  will  dis¬ 


pute  the  statement  that  Dr..  Galloway,  as  Chief  of  the 
Plant  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  repre¬ 
sents  about  the  highest  court  of  appeals  in  practical 
matters  of  this  kind.  I  will  also  state  that  seeds  of  the 
Wonderberry  bought  from  you  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  some  of  our  readers  who  are  not  only  gardeners  but 
expert  botanists  as  well,  and  I  have  secured  statements 
from  them,  with  which  I  am  prepared  to  corroborate  my 
former  statement  that  seeds  sold  by  you  as  Wonderberry 
have  developed  into  plants  which  have  been  identified  as 
black  nightshade, 

A  Botanist  on  the  Wonderberry. 

As  a  botanist,  I  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
Wonderberry-nightshade  controversy ;  but  my  interest  in 
the  Wonderberry  as  a  plant  has  been  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  horticulturist  and  economist  and  1  might  add 
in  the  light  of  its  full  development,  from  that  of  the 
physician  and  the  psychologist.  From  the  physician's 
standpoint  because  it  is  a  Solanum,  or  nightshade — a 
genus  of  the  Solanacese,  or  potato  family,  many  of  whose 
species  are  poisonous  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  seri¬ 
ously  so  in  Solanum  nigrum  and  Solanum  Dulcamara. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  psychologist  in  the  study  of 
the  evident  mental  lapses  which  could  make  it  possible 
for  a  noted  hybridizer,  who  has  achieved  the  confidence 
and  admiration  of  the  public,  to  put  forth  such  extrava¬ 
gant  and  utterly  false  economic  claims  for  such  a  worth- 
Icss  production. 

How  shall  we  classify  the  Wonderberry  botanically? 
Unquestionably  as  a  Solanum  or  nightshade.  Solanum  is 
one  of  the  12  genera  of  the  potato  family,  represented  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth  by  more  or  less  of  its  900  species. 
Of  the  eight  species  of  nightshade  which  are  found  in 
the  United  States  the  best  known  and  most  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  is  the  Solanum  nigrum,  known  as  black  night¬ 
shade.  Its  characters  are  unmistakably  distinct  from 
every  other  member  of  the  nightshade  genus.  Now  if  a 
specimen  of  the  Wonderberry  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  careful  botanical  expert  with  a  request  for 
its  name  solely  from  its  physical  characteristics  such 
expert  would  unhesitatingly  identify  it  as  the  Solanum 
nigrum.  If  a  doubt  were  raised  in  his  mind  by  any 
mention  of  the  importance  of  his  decision,  he  still  would 
be  left  to  the  alternative  of  an  individual  opinion,  be¬ 
cause  any  differences  which  he  might  be  able  to  detect 
between  a  plant  of  Wonderberry  and  a  plant  of  black 
nightshade  would  be  only  such  differences  as  any  careful 
botanist  may  discover  between  two  plants  of  the  same 
species  grown  under  widely  different  conditions.  M.y  own 
cultivation  of  the  Wonderberry  was  careful  and  intensive. 
The  same  treatment  given  to  a  plant  of  the  deadly  night¬ 
shade  would  have  raised  it  equally  above  his  fellow's; 
there  was  absolutely  no  difference  of  physical  characters 
between  the  Wonderberry  and  the  nightshade  found  in  a 
poor  waste  soil  that  were  not  solely  differences  of  nutri¬ 
tion;  that  is,  leaves  presenting  appearance  of  being  bet¬ 
ter  nourished,  better  color,  and  similar  differences  in  size 
of  flower  and  fruit.  If  one  should  plant  a  Burbank  potato 
in  barren  soil  and  give  to  another  the  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  which  has  been  given  to  the  Wonderberry  one  would 
find  far  more  decisive  physical  differences  than  one  can 
find  between  any  two  specimens  of  the  plants  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Finally  let  me  say  that  if  this  is  not  simply 
an  improved  Solanum  nigrum  which  has  been  exploited 
by  Mr.  Burbank  and  Mr.  Childs,  it  is  so  dangerously 
similar  as  to  render  it  an  unsafe  garden  product,  since 
not  even  experienced  botanists  are  able  to  detect  any 
reliable  distinctive  characteristics  between  it  and  the  poi¬ 
sonous  weed.  In  my  own  case  I  labored  under  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  confounding  the  two,  since  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  native  weed  in  my  garden,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
no  stray  fruit  of  the  Solanum  nigrum  Burbanki  will  add 
its  presence  to  m.v  grounds.  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  flea-bettle  which  it  propagated,  I 
have  had  every  trace  of  it  removed :  but  not  until  I  had 
carefully  and  conscientiously  studied  the  plant  with  its 
matured  fruit,  and  in  every  way  tested  its  worth  and — 
its  worthlessness.  l.  g.  bedell,  m.  d. 

North  Carolina. 

•  i  iii  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  explosion  August  27  of  480  pounds 
of  dynamite  packed  in  100  holes  over  which  GO  men 
were  still  drilling  from  a  platform  at  the  southwest  end 
of  Boca  Chica  Island,  six  miles  from  Key  West,  where 
300  laborers,  principally  New  Yorkers,  were  completing 
the  last  of  the  channel  fills  of  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railroad,  killed  10  men  and  seriously  injured  15.  Three 
full  boxes  of  dynamite  on  the  platform  and  a  box  of 
powder  exploded  first  and  did  most  of  the  damage. 

.  .  Leonard  Cole,  mechanician  of  the  Stearns  car 

in  the  twenty-four-hour  automobile  race  at  the  Brighton 
Reach,  N.  Yr.,  track,  was  killed  and  Laurent  Grosso, 
the  driver  of  the  car,  was  injured  mortally  in  an  accident 
August  27.  Cole  was  crushed  under  the  machine  and 
killed  instantly.  The  driver  was  thrown  to  one  side, 
and  his  spine  was  fractured.  .  .  .  The  Indianapolis 

Motor  Speedway  Company’s  officers  are  held  responsible 
for  deaths  of  William  Bourque  and  Harry  Ilolcomb,  driver 
and  mechanician  of  a  Knox  ear  that  was  wrecked  dur¬ 
ing  the  automobile  races  on  August  19.  Bourque  and 
Holcomb  were  the  first  of  several  persons  killed  on  the 
course  during  three  days  of  racing.  The  coroner  says 
that  the  course  was  not  properly  built  for  racing,  and 
that  for  200  feet  at  the  place  in  the  track  where  Bourque 
and  Holcomb  lost  their  lives  the  broken  rock  surface, 
imperfectly  welded  with  asphaltum.  had  been  torn  by 

the  wheels  of  the  cars . Bee  owners  must  keep 

their  bees  at  home  or  pay  damages  if  they  sting  people, 
is  the  purport  of  a  decision  by  Justice  of  the  Peace  C. 
B.  Atwood,  of  Watertown,  Conn.  Charles  Fields  and 
Frank  Gilmore,  next  door  neighbors,  keep  bees.  Fields 
and  his  wife  testified  that  Gilmore’s  bees  stung  both  of 
them,  incapacitating  Fields  for  work.  Fields  demanded 
$100  damages.  The  stings  were  inflicted  by  the  bees 
while  the  witnesses  were  minding  their  own  business 
on  their  own  premises;  therefore  the  bees,  counsel  for 
Fields  claimed,  were  transgressors.  The  court  awarded 
Fields  .$16.55  and  costs.  .  .  .  One  fireman  was  badly 

hurt  in  a  fire  which  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  $100,000 
at  the  plant  of  the  Providence  Storage  Warehouse  Com¬ 
pany,  on  Mason  street.  Providence,  It.  I..  August  30. 

.'  .  Four  prominent  St.  Louisans  were  instantly 
killed  and. another  was  fatally  injured  and  died  two  hours 
later  when  a  Rock  Island  Railroad  train,  under  full 
speed,  hit  the  automobile  of  Fred  O.  Witte,  president 
of  the  Witte  Hardware  Company,  as  the  auto  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  railroad  track  at  Siegus,  Mo.,  August  30.  Hid¬ 
den  by  a  curve  of  the  track,  the  train  could  not  be 
seen  until  50  yards  from  the  crossing.  The  automobile 

was  dragged  a'  half  mile . Almost  demented  by 

hunger  and  exposure,  Capt.  G.  W.  Waldemar  and  six 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  American  schooner  Isaac 
T.  Campbell,  of  Boston,  were  taken  from  the  wreck  of 
the  schooner,  August  27,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the 
British  steamship  Lugano,  Capt.  Wright,  bound  from 
Cuba  to  Galveston.  Two  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner, 
which  had  been  wrecked  by  the  hurricane  which  swept 
the  Gulf,  crazed  by  their  sufferings,  broke  from  their 
lashings  at  Hie  railing  and  were  washed  overboard  and 
drowned  a  fey  hours  before  the  Lugano  was  sighted, 
400  miles  off  the  Louisiana  coast.  For  34  hours  the 
schooner,  with  a  cargo  of  asphalt,  15  days  out  from 
Trinidad  for  New  Orleans,  battled  with  the  sea.  with 
waves  breaking  over  her  and  the  wind  blowing  110  miles 
an  hour.  Everything  above  deck  was  swept  away  and 
the  crew  had  been  short  of  food  for  four  days  before 
the  storm  hit  the  500-ton  craft.  Lashing  themselves  to 
the  spars  and  railings  the  crew  suffered  agony  for  hours 
and  four  of  them  had  lost  their  minds  before  help  ar¬ 
rived.  Every  stitch  of  clothing  was  whipped  from  the 
men  and  the  craft  began  breaking  just  as  the  Lugano 
came  alongside  and  dragged  the  survivors  from  the 
wreck,  which  sank  an  hour  later . Voting-Gov¬ 

ernor  Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  issued  a  proclamation  August 
31  which  offers  a  reward  of  $200  for  the  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  the  unknown  driver  of  the  automobile  that 
ran  over  and  killed  Harold  Wakefield,  a  boy.  in  East 
St.  Louis.  The  driver  of  the  auto  made  no  attempt 


to  stop  his  machine  either  before  or  after  the  buy  was 
killed,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  him.  This  is 
the  first  time. in  the  history  of  the  State  that  a  reward 
has  been  offered  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  such  crimes 
having  been  classed  as  manslaughter.  Under  the  stat¬ 
utes  rewards  in  manslaughter  cases  cannot  be  offered 
by  the  State,  but  a  close  study  of  the  law  has  con¬ 
vinced  Acting-Governor  Oglesby  that  the  crime  in  this 
particular  ease  was  murder  and  not  manslaughter.  The 
statute  defines  murder  as  “the  killing  of  a  human  being 
with  malice  expressed  or  implied.”  The  definition  of 
implied  malice  is  "when  no  considerable  provocation 
a p iieara  or  when  all  the  circumstances  show  an  aban¬ 
doned  or  malignant  heart.  .  .  .  Fire  in  St.  Malachy’s 

Home,  an  orphan  asylum  at  Roekaway  Park,  N.  Y., 
August  30,  caused  the  death  of  seven  young  children. 
There  were  about  750  children  in  the  orphanage,  includ¬ 
ing  65  babies,  who  were  all  rescued  by  the  sister  in 
charge  of  them.  The  dead  children  were  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  six  years,  and  apparently  they  had 
crept  under  their  beds  in  fright  when  the  fire  bell  called 
them  out.  .  .  .  The  San  .Tuan  River  was  emptying 

the  flood  waters  of  the  Santa  Catarina  and  its  other 
tributary  streams  into  the  Rio  Grande  above  Sam  For- 
dyee,  Tex..  August  31,  causing  a  rise  which  promises 
to  break  all  records.  The  town  of  Camargo,  on  the 
Mexican  side,  was  under  water,  the  river  being  eight 
miles  wide  at  that  point.  The  lower  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  on  both  the  American  and  Mexican  sides 
was  under  water,  and  it  is  feared  that  great  damage 
will  be  done  to  the  big  irrigating  systems  below.  The 
canals  of  these  systems  represent  an  investment  of  more 
than  $0,000,000.  Levees  are  being  thrown  up  along  the 
river  at  a  number  of  points  and  all  possible  efforts  made 
to  prevent  the  threatened  overflow.  People  living  in 
the  lowlands  have  moved  to  higher  ground.  The  National 
Railroad,  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river,  was  under 
water  for  many  miles. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Leaders  of  the  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  met  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  August  19,  to  try  to 
settle  the  differences  between  the  American  Society  of 
Equity  and  the  Burley  Society.  The  Equity  people 
threatened  to  organize  a  second  pool  for  the  1909  crops 
unless  the  Burley  Society,  which  organized  the  1908  pool, 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  Equity,  the  parent  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Burley  Society  at  Winchester  has  filed  suit 
against  independent  growers  for  $213,200  in  damages. 
The  independent  tobacco  manufacturing  firm  of  (’lark  A 
Scott,  of  Scranton.  Pa.,  filed  suit  in  the  United  States 
Court  at  Covington  August  30  against  the  Kentucky  Bur¬ 
ley  Tobacco  Society.  Clarence  Lebus,  the  president,  and 
ten  other  men  as  defendants,  asking  damages  in  the  sum 
of  $135,520.  Th  ground  for  damages  is  given  as  "over¬ 
charge  on  tobacco  bought  from  the  society  in  1906.  1907 
and  1908.”  The  suit  is  under  the  Sherman  anti  trust 
law,  and  the  Burley  Society  is  charged  with  being  a 
monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade  by  entering  into  a  con¬ 
spiracy  with  certain  growers,  who  are  made  co-defend¬ 
ants,  to  control  the  white  burley  tobacco  market.  For 
several  years  there  have  been  efforts  to  have  the  growers 
pool  their  tobacco  and  hold  it  until  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company  would  pay  the  price  asked,  but  until  1907 
the  undertaking  was  not  successful.  Three  crops  now 
have  been  pooled,  with  the  result  that  three  times  the 
old  prices  have  been  realized.  The  independent  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  were  not  able  to  cope  with  the  big 
buyers  and  have  been  hard  pressed.  They  failed  to  take 
a  part  of  the  tobacco  contracted  for  last  year  and  suit 
was  brought  against  them  by  the  Burley  Society  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  pay  for  it.  The  society  pays  its  president, 
Clarence  Lebus.  $10,000  a  year  for  managing  the  pool. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  August  17- 
20.  The  following  officers  were  elected;  President.  F. 

It.  Pierson,  Tarry  town-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  vice-president, 

F.  W.  Vick.  Rochester.  N.  Y. ;  secretary,  IT.  P>.  Dorner, 
Urbana,  Ill.;  treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
Mr.  Beatty  nas  held  office  ever  since  the  society  was 
formed.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

The  announcement  of  the  American  Pomological  So¬ 

ciety’s  thirty-first  biennial  conference  has  been  issued. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  at  St.  Catherines,  Ontario, 
September  14-16.  A  feature  of  the  programme  will  be  a 
series  of  symposiums  on  subjects  of  present-day  imppr- 
tance.  The  following  will  be  treated  by  noted  authori¬ 
ties:  Influence  of  soil  and  climate  on  varieties.  Adapta¬ 
tion  of  varieties  to  certain  conditions.  The  financial 

side  of  orcharding.  Sulphur  sprays  for  Winter  and 
Summer  use.  Grading  and  handling  Winter  and  Summer 
fruits.  Nut  culture  in  the  East  and  South.  Newer 

varieties  of  grapes  in  the  East,  West  and  South.  Present 
status  of  Oriental  pear  hybrids.  Diseases  of  stone 
fruits.  Orchard  management  in  relation  to  fertilizing. 

Demonstration  orchards.  Citrus  culture  in  the  Gulf 
States. 

There  will  be  a  field  day  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Asparagus  Growers’  Association  on  the  sub-station 
grounds,  Bedford  street.  Concord,  Mass.,  on  Friday, 
September  10,  at  11  A.  M.  Prof.  Win.  P.  Brooks  will 
give  a  talk  on  the  proper  fertilizer  for  the  asparagus 
crop.  Prof.  J.  B.  Norton,  of  Washington,  D.  C..  will 
explain  the  work  being  done  in  Concord  by  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  Mr.  Frank  Wheeler  will  give  his 
methods  of  growing  asparagus,  and  the  president,  C'.  W. 
Prescott,  will  explain  the  experiments  at  the  station. 
The  public  are  cordially  invited.  Lunch  will  be  served 
at  12.30.  Electric  cars  pass  the  station  grounds. 

ORITUARY.— Gerald  Howatt.  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Monmouth  County  Agricultural  Fair  As¬ 
sociation,  died  suddenly  in  Red  Bank.  N.  J.,  August  19 
from  apoplexy,  aged  54  years.  Mr.  Ilowatt  was  one  of 
the  leading  cattle  expert's  of  the  country,  and  was  espe¬ 
cially  well  known  in  the  New  England  States,  where 
he  served  as  judge  at  the  fairs.  He  was  at  one  time 
superintendent  of  the  Briardilf  Farm,  and  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  Ex-Governor  Ames’s  estate  at  Eisali.  Ill. 
lie  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Adams.  Mass., 
and  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y..  where  lie  was  police  com¬ 
missioner.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  Company  M.  Second 
Infantry,  of  Massachusetts,  and  belonged  to  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  He  was  born  in  Nantiooko.  l’a..  and  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hill,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Besides 
his  widow.  Mr.  Howatt  left  two  sons.  Dr.  William  D. 
Howatt,  of  Port  Chester.  N.  Y.,  anil  Walter  Howatt, 
and  three  daughters,  Elizabeth.  Jean,  and  Louise 
Howatt. 

INCREASE  IN  POSTAL  REGISTRY. — Postmaster- 
General  Hitchcock  officially  announced  August  30  his  de¬ 
cision  to  increase  the  registry  fee  from  8  to  10  cents  in 
a  brief  address  before  a  general  committee  of  registry 
officials  who  were  called  to  Washington  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  committee  was  Instructed  to 
consider  the  registry  system  in  all  its  ramifications  and 
readjust  its  operation  in  accordance  with  the  change 
in  the  fee,  making  such  improvements  in  methods  as 
will  insure  greater  efficiency  in  the  service  and  less  ex¬ 
penditure. 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Hay  crop  light  and  pastures  very  poor  due  to  dry 
weather  last  year  and  grasshoppers  this  year.  Barley 
good  ;  oats  good  where  let  alone  by  hoppers.  Corn  late, 
there  will  be  very  little  except  for  silo.  No  apples.  Pota¬ 
toes  looking  fine.  Hoppers  by  the  millions  eat  clean 
everything  growing  in  places,  but  go  in  streaks ;  much 
worse  in  some  places  than  others  near  by.  July  four 
per  cent  milk  at  creameries  $1.20  per  100 ;  dressed  pork 
$9.50  per  100.  G.  M.  H. 

Charlotte,  Vt. 

This  has  been  the  hottest  and  driest  Summer  since 
1901.  Pastures  are  burned  up.  late  vegetables  are  a 
failure,  and  corn,  which  promised  a  record-breaking  crop, 
is  only  medium.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mates  the  loss  of  erops  by  floods  early  in  the  season  in 
this  State  at  fourteen  million  dollars.  The  lowland 
farmers  whose  crops  were  drowned  out  or  washed  away 
and  the  upland  men  who  have  everything  dried  up  are 
not  much  interested  in  Secretary  Wilson’s  figures  in  re¬ 
gard  lo  a  crop  value  of  eight,  billion  dollars.  e.  t.  C, 
Hannibal.  Mo. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

VARIETY. 

The  sun  comes  up  and  the  sun  goes  down, 

And  day  and  night  are  the  same  as  one ; 
The  year  grows  green,  and  the  year  grows 
brown, 

And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done? 
Grains  of  somber  or  shining  sand, 
Gliding  into  or  out  of  the  hand. 

And  men  go  down  in  ships  to  the  seas, 

And  a  hundred  ships  arc  the  same  as  one, 
And  backward  and  forward  blows  the 
breeze, 

And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done? 

A  tide  with  neverfa  shore  in  sight, 
Getting  steadily  on  to  the  night. 

The  fisher  dropped  his  net  in  the  stream 

And  a  hundred  streams  are  the  same  as 
one. 

And  the  maiden  dreameth  her  love-lit 
dream, 

And  what  is  it  all  when  all  is  done? 
The  net  of  the  fisher  the  burden  breaks. 
And  always  the  dreaming  the  dreamer 
wakes. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

A  pretty  Summer  work-bag  is  made 
from  a  fine  embroidered  handkerchief. 
The  handkerchief  is  folded  through  the 
middle  and  the  sides  sewn  up.  A  dou¬ 
ble  row  of  lace  insertion  is  put  around 
the  top,  like  a  hem,  ribbon  being  run 
through  it,  and  a  lace  edge  is  sewn 
along  the  top  of  the  insertion  to  make 
a  frill  when  drawn  up.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  little  bag,  and  if  wash  ribbon  is 
used  it  may  be  laundered  without  even 
removing  the  draw-string. 

* 

Drop  dumplings  are  delicious  in  soup, 
but  should  -be  carefully  made ;  they  need 
a  “light  hand,”  as  old-fashioned  cooks 
say.  Beat  a  tablespoonful  of  good  beef 
drippings  until  white;  dip  an  egg  in 
boiling  water  and  then  break  it  into  the 
dripping,  and  beat  well  together;  add 
two  tablespoon  fuls  of  flour,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  a  grate  of  nutmeg  and  a 
dessertspoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 
Form  the  mixture  into  pieces  the  size 
of  a  large  walnut,  drop  them  into  the 
boiling  soup,  and  cook  them  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

* 

A  “pinch”  bag  is  a  convenient  little 
receptacle  for  inclosing  small  articles 
that  may  easily  slip  out;  the  principle 
is  old-fashioned  enough  to  seem  quite 
new.  Its  name  comes  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  drawstrings ;  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  is  left  flat,  and  is 
fitted  with  two  stiff  parallel  whalebones, 
which  keep  it  shut;  pinching  the  whale¬ 
bones  at  either  end  curves  them  enough 
to  open  the  bag.  A  pretty  piece  of 
flowered  ribbon  three  inches  wide  is 
nice  for  making  the  bag.  Turn  a  hem 
on  each  end  of  the  ribbon  just  wide 
enough  to  slip  in  the  whalebones,  and 
sew  it  firmly.  Slip  in  the  whalebones, 
rounding  the  ends  slightly,  and  taking 
care  that  while  long  enough  to  be 
snug  when  the  bag  is  seamed  up,  they 
are  not  too  long,  so  as  to  tear  the 
silk.  Now  fold  the  ribbon  through  the 
middle,  the  tops  meeting  evenly,  whip 
the  edges  together  firmly,  and  the  bag 
is  finished.  Unless  pinched  the  bones 
keep  the  top  of  the  bag  firmly  closed, 
and  any  small  articles  are  kept  securely 
in  it. 

* 

The  daily  papers  reported  recently 
that  an  epidemic  of  pellagra  at  Durham, 
N.  C..  had  resulted  in  five  deaths.  It 
was  said  that  local  physicians  were  un¬ 
able  to  assign  any  cause  for  this  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
the  disease  results  from  the  use  of 
smutty  corn,  a  warning  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  given  in  Rtiralisms,  page  690. 
Pellagra  or  corn-smut  disease  often 
appears  in  southern  Europe,  but  h§s 
been  rare  in  America.  Its  first  symp¬ 
toms  are  a  reddening  and  roughening 
of  the  skin,  with  swelling,  and  it  also 
involves  digestive  troubles  and  great 
depression  of  the  system,  and  acute 
melancholy  or  insanity.  Where  corn- 


meal  in  various  forms  is  a  material  part 
of  the  diet  it  is  very  necessary  that  it 
should  be  sound  and  clean.  Smutty 
grain  of  any  sort  is  dangerous,  and 
should  be  avoided.  Further  reports  of 
pellagra  in  the  South  come  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  the  Marine  Hospital  Ser¬ 
vice  has  taken  up  the  matter.  The  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  the  disease  has  only 
appeared  recently  in  the  South,  where 
maize  has  been  freely  used  since  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country,  causes 
some  disquiet.  It  has  not  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  contagious  in  Italy,  where  it  is 
most  prevalent. 

* 

Many  plump  women  torture  them¬ 
selves  in  over-tight  bodices,  especially 
in  Summer,  because  they  feel  that  loose 
blouses  give  them  an  untidy  look. 
They  realize,  too,  that  a  woman  who  is 
very  warm,  tightly  collared,  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  betrays  the  fact  by  her  appear¬ 
ance,  but  seek  relief  «by  loose  sacques 
and  general  carelessness  when  they  are 
not  on  dress  parade.  In  reality,  a  stout 
woman  can  improve  her  appearance 
very  much,  without  making  herself  un¬ 
comfortable,  by  giving  a  little  thought 
to  her  clothes.  One  very  useful  gar¬ 
ment  is  a  brassiere  or  bust  supporter, 
to  be  worn  over  the  corset,  taking  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  corset  cover.  It 
is  usually  made  of  coutil,  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  firm  fabric,  and  boned  at  the  seams, 
or  it  may  be  left  unboned,  depending 
on  its  smooth  fit  and  firm  stitching  to 
retain  shape.  Such  a  garment  costs, 
ready-made,  from  $1  up,  but  can  be 
made  at  home.  We  have  a  pattern  (No. 
6205)  which  takes  one-half  yard  of  ma¬ 
terial,  and  is  very  satisfactory.  Of 
course  it  must  be  fitted  carefully. 
There  is  also  a  bust-supporting  corset 
cover  (No.  5950),  which  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  a  stouter  figure  than  the  ordin¬ 
ary  styles.  This  season’s  styles  are  de¬ 
cidedly  becoming  to  plump  women ;  not 
the  skin-tight  princess  models,  but  the 
simpler  one-piece  costumes,  which  may 
be  modified  by  trimming  to  suit  any 
style.  A  one-piece  dress,  ’  giving  the 
effect  of  long  lines,  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  plump  figure  when  com¬ 
pared  with  separate  waist  and  skirt. 


Canning  Peas  and  Corn. 

There  was  a  request  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  a  recipe  for  canning  beans,  peas, 
etc.  Below  is  Mrs.  Rorer’s  recipe.  Put 
the  beans  or  peas  in  the  cans  and  fill 
with  cold  water,  putting  on  tops  but  not 
tight.  Put  layers  of  paper  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  wash  boiler  or  deep  pot.  Put 
cans  in  the  boiler,  fill  to  nearly  the  top 
of  the  cans  with  cold  water,  cover 
boiler  tightly  and  boil  three  hours.  Re¬ 
move  and  fasten  tops  tightly.  That  is 
Mrs.  Rorer’s  recipe  as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember.  I  have  used  the  recipe  for 
beans,  for  years,  and  never  had  a  can 
spoil,  but  some  of  my  peas  did  not  keep 
well  and  since  then  I  have  boiled  them 
four  hours  with  good  results.  I  always 
use  the  lightning  cans  with  new  rub¬ 
bers,  and  if  I  have  not  enough  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  fill  cans  and  to  have  the  boiler 
full  I  put  in  cans  of  water,  because  they 
must  be  packed  in  tightly  in  order  not 
to  break;  as  they  roll  in  the  boiling,  if 
not  in  tight.  Alice  h.  Warner. 

Tested  Pickles.— Take  one  gallon 
cider  vinegar,  one  cup  of  mustard,  one 
cup  salt,  two  cups  sugar,  10  cents  worth 
of  mixed  spices.  Wash  pickles,  pack  in 
crock  and  pour  the  mixture  over  them 
cold.  In  using  this  mixture  you  neither 
scald  vinegar  nor  pickles. 

MRS.  ARMSTRONG. 

Removing  Grass  Stains. — I  noticed 
on  page  742  a  paragraph  on  removing 
grass  stains  and  decided  to  tell  you  my 
method,  which  I  think  is  simpler,  and  it 
is  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  soak  the 
spot  in  sweet  milk  until  the  stain  has 
disappeared.  I  have  in  this  way  remov¬ 
ed  grass  stains  from  the  knees  of  my 
boy’s  light-gray  woolen  pants  and  many 
other  articles  without  any  injury  to 
either  color  or  fabric.  mrs.  w.  d.  r. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  girlish  princess  dress  shown  in 
No.  6412  is  made  with  the  panels,  the 
gored  upper  portions  of  the  skirt  and 
the  straight  plaited  flounce.  The  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  dress  is  made  at  the  left  of 
the  back,  the  chemisette  at  the  centre. 
The  sleeves  are  in  one  piece  each,  tuck- 


6412  Misses'  Prir.cesse  Dress, 

14  and  16  years. 

ed  on  indicated  lines.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  sixteen  year 
size  is  10)4  yards  24,  6)4  yards  32  or 
5)4  yards  44  inches  wide  with  )4  yard 
18  inches  wide  for  the  chemisette  and 
1)4  yards  of  banding.  The  pattern 
6412  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and 
16  years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

The  plain  princess  gown  shown  can 
be  altered  by  its  trimming  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  It  can  be  made  with  the  pleat- 


6413  Princesse  Costume,  34  to  44  bust. 

ed  flounce,  or  in  plain  gores.  The 
gown  can  be  made  with  a  seamless  back 
and  closed  at  the  front,  or  with  backs 
shaped  more  closely  to  the  figure  by 
means  of  a  centre  seam  and  closed  eith¬ 
er  at  the  left  of  the  front  or  at  the 
centre  back.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  11 
yards  21,  8  yards  22  or  6  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  1)4  yards  of  banding,  width 


September  11, 

of  skirt  with  plaited  flounce  4)4  yards, 
of  plain  skirt  3  yards.  The  pattern  6413 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Canning  Mushrooms. 

Will  you  tell  us  bow  to  do  up  mush¬ 
rooms  the  way  you  get  them  in  the  cans 
when  you  buy  them?  mrs.  g.  g. 

The  “button”  mushrooms,  rather  than 
the  more  mature  ones,  are  usually  can¬ 
ned,  because  their  color  and  appearance 
is  better.  The  following  method  is 
given  by  Prof.  Gerald  McCarthy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Use  freshly  gathered  selected 
mushrooms.  Prepare  the  following  li¬ 
quid  :  One  quart  of  water,  one  ounce 
of  salt  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vine¬ 
gar.  Place  in  an  earthen  or  porcelain- 
lined  kettle,  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Put 
in  the  mushrooms,  a  few  at  a  time,  stir¬ 
ring  carefully  to  avoid  bruising  until 
they  are  soaked  through;  then  put  on 
the  lid,  and  boil  for  10  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  boiling  kettle  in  a  skim¬ 
mer  or  colander  and  plunge  several 
times  into  cold  fresh  water,  then  drain. 
Pack  into  jars,  and  cover  with  the  li¬ 
quid  in  which  the  mushrooms  were 
boiled.  The  jars  are  then  closed  and 
“processed”  at  212  degrees  for  30  min¬ 
utes,  the  processing  being  repeated  on 
two  succeeding  days,  but  as  a  “process¬ 
ing  kettle”  is  not  always  at  hand,  this 
work  may  be  done  in  any  large  kettle, 
standing  the  bottles  on  a  rack  with  the 
water  coming  about  two-thirds  up  the 
kettle,  covering,  and  cooking  for  30 
minutes  after  the  water  begins  to  boil, 
repeating  this  the  two  succeeding  days. 
Hot  melted  butter  or  hot  salad  oil  may 
be  used  to  fill  the  jars,  instead  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  mushrooms  were 
boiled.  _ 

A  Creamery  Tank  Refrigerator. 

“There’s  a  mystery  I’d  like  to  have 
explained,”  I  said.  Cousin  Mary  was 
ironing  in  the  airy  back  room,  and  I 
was  ■shelling  the  peas  for  dinner. 

“Well,  what  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  inquisitive,  and  I 
hate  to  seem  to  be  prying  into  your  do¬ 
mestic  affairs,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
how  you  manage  to  have  fresh  meat 
every  day.” 

Mary  smiled,  but  said  nothing  and  I 
went  on. 

“You  told  me  your  meat  man  comes 
only  once  a  week,  and  the  fish  man  the 
same,  but  you  have  fresh  fish  or  meat 
nearly  every  day.  You  had  pot  roast 
Monday,  bluefish  Tuesday,  sausage 
Wednesday,  steak  Thursday,  sword  fish 
Friday  and  today  you  say  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  steak  again.  Now  how  do 
you  manage?” 

Mary  laughed.  “I’ll  reveal  the  secret 
as  soon  as  we  get  those  peas  on  cook¬ 
ing,”  she  said,  and  when  that  was  done 
she  led  the  way  to  the  barn.  She  rais¬ 
ed  the  heavy  lid  of  the  big  creamery 
tank  where  the  men  kept  the  great  cans 
of  milk  that  went  to  the  butter  factory 
every  other  day.  There  at  one  end  of 
the  tank,  among  the  cakes  of  ice  float¬ 
ed  several  two-quart  lightning  jars  se¬ 
curely  sealed,  so  that  no  water  could 
get  in. 

“There,”  said  Cousin  Mary,  as  she 
fished  out  the  steak  jar  from  the  icy 
water,  “is  the  secret  of  it.  By  getting 
a  good  quantity  when  the  meat  and  fish 
carts  come  along,  I  can  keep  supplied 
all  the  time.  I  have  actually  kept  fish 
and  meat  perfectly  fresh  in  this  way, 
for  a  whole  week.  I  have  told  quite  a 
number  of  people  about  this.  A  great 
many  farmers  through  the  country  keep 
their  milk  in  tanks  of  ice  water,  and 
those  I  hav.e  told  were  glad  to  adopt  my 
method.  It  is  such  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  you  have  a  good  supply  of 
meat  in  the  tank.  If  we  depended  on 
the  carts  entirely,  you  see  we  would 
have  to  do  without,  a  good  many  days, 
or  else  fall  back  on  canned  things.” 

SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 
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Green  Tomatoes. 

Green  tomatoes  may  be  used  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  throughout  the  season  of 
growth,  if  desired,  but  their  value  lies 
largely  in  the  fact  that  by  covering 
the  vines  when  there  is  danger  of  frosts 
they  are  available  after  other  things  of 
the  sort  are  “out  of  season.”  In  fact, 
if  the  vines  are  caught,  uncovered,  by 
Jack  Frost,  pulling  them,  before  the  sun 
strikes  them  and  hanging  in  a  dark  place 
seems  to  overcome  the  effects,  and  the 
tomatoes  keep  in  good  condition  for  a 
long  time.  The  recipes  that  follow  are, 
in  the  main,  for  using  the  tomatoes  alone 
— not  as  part  of  “mixed”  dishes. 

Green  tomatoes  prepared  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  and  served  hot  are  sim¬ 
ply  delicious :  Slice  the  tomatoes,  rather 
thickly,  and  cover  with  boiling  water. 
Set  where  they  will  keep  hot.  but  not 
boil,  until  the  tomatoes  get  clear — usu¬ 
ally  20  to  30  minutes.  Drain ;  roll  in 
flour  that  has  been  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  saute  in  pork  or  bacon 
drippings.  A  simpler  way  is  to  have  the 
fat  sizzling  hot  in  the  frying  pan ;  drop 
the  sliced  tomatoes  (unscalded)  in; 
cover  tightly  and  cook  until  nicely 
browned.  Season  before  or  after  fry¬ 
ing,  but  consider  the  sort  of  fat  used 
before  salting  the  dish,  or  it  may  be 
overdone.  Some  cooks  use  onions  in 
this  dish — four  onions  to  a  dozen  toma¬ 
toes. 

Green  tomatoes  are  not  considered 
pie-timber,  as  a  rule,  but  those  who  try 
the  following  methods  of  using  them 
as  such  will  like  them.  No.  1. — Slice 
the  tomatoes  and  sprinkle  with  salt;  let 
them  stand  over  night  and,  then  drain 
them  free  of  juice.  Now,  put  them  in¬ 
to  the  pie-shell  exactly  as  apples  would 
be  placed,  adding  sugar  to  sweeten  and 
lemon  juice  to  llavor.  As  the  tomatoes 
cook  quickly  the  crust  may  not  always 
have  time  to  brown  to  the  dainty  shade 
good  bakers  prize  without  over-cooking 
the  tomatoes.  If  this  proves  true  in 
your  oven  try  wiping  the  crust  over 
with  milk  before  putting  it  into  the 
oven. 

No.  2. — This  recipe  is  for  preparing 
the  tomatoes  in  quantities,  ready  for 
use  at  any  time.  Slice  five  pounds  of 
green  tomatoes  and  one  lemon  (seeds 
removed)  and  simmer  four  hours  in  a 
quart  of  molasses.  Spices  may  be  used 
instead  of  lemon  if  preferred,  using  a 
full  half-ounce  each  of  cloves  and  cin¬ 
namon  to  the  five  pounds  of  tomatoes. 
If  sugar  is  preferred  to  the  molasses 
use  three-fourths  of  a  pound  for  each 
pound  of  tomatoes,  and  simmer  gently 
until  the  tomatoes  are  clear.  Prepared 
with  the  sugar,  and  lemon,  the  toma¬ 
toes  make  a  fine  substitute  for  apples  in 
mince-meat,  using  two  parts  of  toma¬ 
toes  to  one  of  meat,  and  adding  raisins 
and  other  ingredients  common  to  mince 
pies. 

The  following  recipe  for  a  complete 
mincemeat  (?)  I  took  from  “Good 
Housekeeping”  and  found  well  worth 
passing  along:  Chop  four  quarts  of 
green  tomatoes;  drain  off  all  juice; 
cover  with  cold  water;  bring  to  boiling 
point  and  scald  for  half  an  hour. 
Drain  off  this  water;  replace  with  cold 
and  scald  another  half  hour.  Repeat 
the  process — making  three  parboilings, 
with  no  hard  boiling.  Now,  add  two 
pounds  of  brown  sugar ;  one  pound 
seeded  raisins;  one-half  pound  chopped 
citron;  three-fourths  cup  chopped  suet; 
one-half  cup  strong  vinegar  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  cook  until  thick.  When 
cold  add  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
cinnamon  and  cloves  and  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  ground  nutmeg.  Any  of  these 
preparations  will  keep  in  a  stone  crock 
if  well  covered,  or  may  be  canned  if 
one  prefers.  It  may  be  said.  too.  that 
some  of  them  are  fine  for  eating  with 
meats — with  no  pie-crust  attachment. 

1  he  recipes  are  given  in  small  propor¬ 
tions  for  those  who  want  to  test  them 
blit  those  who  have  tried  them  usually 
double  the  amounts,  or  more. 

Because  I’m  always  on  the  watch  for 
good  things  that  require  no  cooking  I 
shall,  this  year,  test  the  following  re¬ 
cipes,  and  give  them,  now,  that  others 
may  test  them,  merely  saying  that  they 
have  good  “backing” — being  favorite 
recipes  of  good  cooks. 

No.  1. — Chop  equal  quantities  of 
green  tomatoes,  onions  and  apples,  mix 
thoroughly  and  salt  to  taste.  For  each 
two  quarts  of  tomatoes  in  the  mixture 
add  a  tablespoon ful  of  chopped  pepper 
(the  hot  variety)  ;  a  quarter  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  black  pepper;  a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard  seed,  and  a  ta- 
hlespoonful  of  grated  (or  chopped) 
horseradish.  Mix  thoroughly ;  put  into 
a  stone  jar  and  cover  with  cloth  and 
plate,  weighted  down,  as  for  any  brine 
pickles.  Keep  in  a  fairly  warm  place 
until  the  brine  that  forms  ferments  and 
urns  to-  vinegar.  If  the  c'oth  and 


plate  are  returned  each  time  any  of  the 
pickle  is  taken  out  what  is  left  will 
keep  perfectly  for  months — probably  as 
long  as  any  will  be  left. 

No.  2. — Slice  green  tomatoes ;  sprin¬ 
kle  with  salt,  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Drain  thoroughly;  place  a  layer  of 
slices  on  the  bottom  of  a  crock  and 
cover  with  a  layer  of  chopped  cabbage 
and  a  few  slices  of  onion,  salting  the 
cabbage  and  onion  slightly.  Over 
these  scatter  a  little  finely  chopped 
horseradish,  red  pepper,  and  mustard 
seed — in  proportions  as  given  in  pre¬ 
ceding  recipe.  Repeat  these  layers 
until  the  crock  is  nearly  full,  then  put 
on  cloth,  plate,  and  weight,  and  fill  the 
crock  with  sweetened  water  (  a  cup  of 
sugar  to  a  quart  of  water.)  Add  more, 
as  it  settles  through  the  ingredients 
under  the  plate,  until  they  are  well 
covered.  Let  stand  to  ferment  and 
treat  as  advised  for  former  recipe. 

No.  3. — For  this  recipe  the  tomatoes 
must  not  be  “anywhere  near”  ripe,  and 
should  be  of  uniform  size.  Cut  off 
about  a  quarter  of  the  tomato  at  the 
'stem  end  land  carefully  remove  [all 
seeds  and  pulp.  Fill  these  shells  as 
full  as  they  can  be  packed  with  a  good 
pickle  mixture  (see  recipe  below); 
replace  tops  and  tie  in  place  with  a 
strong  thread.  Put  into  very  strong 
brine  12  hours ;  then  into  weakened 
vinegar  for  24  hours.  Drain  again 
and  pack  in  a  crock — putting  a  few 
pieces  of  horseradish  with  them. 
When  all  are  in,  cover  them  with  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  vinegar  and 
one  part  water  sweetened  to  taste.  Be 
sure  the  tomatoes  are  well  covered 
with  liquid.  A  fine  filling  is  made  of 
two  parts  cabbage ;  one  part  onion,  and 
one  part  celery,  all  chopped  very  fine 
and  'seasoned  with  chopped  pepper, 
mustard  seed  and  sugar.  This  is  good, 
but  any  tested  recipe  the  housewife 
may  have  will  answer  the  purpose. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 


Canning  Corn. 

Recent  requests  for  method  of  can¬ 
ning  corn  cause  us  to  reprint  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tested  recipes  from  our  files  for 
1906: 

This  recipe  for  canning  sweet  com 
has  been  used  for  18  years,  and  it  nev¬ 
er  failed.  When  the  corn  is  just  right 
shave  from  the  cob  a  panful  at  a  time, 
or  smaller  amount;  have  the  cans  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  and  good  rubbers,  new 
ones  preferred.  Fill  in  the  can  a  layer 
of  corn  raw  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
cob,  and  press  down  in  the  can  till  most 
of  the  kernels  are  mashed,  with  a  small 
rolling  pin  or  something  like  it ;  then 
another  layer  and  press  the  same  till  the 
milk  'comes  out  of  the  corn,  then  an¬ 
other  layer  and  so  on  till  the  can  is 
full,  and  last  press  the  top  till  the  milk 
runs  over  the  sides  of  the  can.  Wipe 
off  the  top  of  can,  clean  and  rinse  the 
top  and  rubber  in  clean  cold  water,  and 
put  on  can  as  tight  as  possible.  Place 
right  side  up  in  cold  water  and  heat 
slowly  till  it  comes  to  a  boil,  and  boil 
for  three  hours.  Take  out  of  the  water 
and  tighten  again ;  set  away,  cover  over 
with  a  cloth  till  cold. 

Salted  corn  keeps  in  an  absolutely  re¬ 
liable  manner.  Have  corn  “just  right” 
for  eating.  While  it  may  be  brought 
from  the  field  the  previous  evening  it 
should  not  be  prepared  otherwise  until 
the  following  morning,  as  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  souring.  Clean  and  scald 
your  boiler  thoroughly  and  fill  with  the 
corn  properly  husked  and  silked,  dis¬ 
carding  all  ears  either  over  or  under 
ripe.  Cook  as  for  the  table.  Removing 
from  the  boiler,  score  each  row  of  ker¬ 
nels  with  a  sharp  knife  and  shave  off, 
not  too  close  to  the  cob.  After  cutting 
from  cob,  measure  and  to  each  eight 
pints  of  corn  add  one  pint  of  salt  and 
mix  thoroughly  with  the  hands  until  a 
brine  is  formed.  Have  ready  a  well- 
scalded  and  clean  crock  and  pack  com 
in  this  as  it  is  mixed.  When  jar  is 
filled  within  one  inch  of  top,  cover  with 
a  clean  white  cloth  large  enough  to 
bang  over  edge  of  crock.  On  this  cloth 
put  about  an  inch  of  salt,  and  on  the 
salt  a  plate  that  fits  the  top  of  jar. 
Now  it  is  ready  to  put  in  the  cellar 
or  any  cool  place  for  Fall  and  Winter 
use,  but  in  its  preparation  for  the  table 
lies  the  secret  of  its  success.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  making  it  palatable, 
but  with  directions  strictly  adhered  to  it 
is  preferred  by  many  to  canned  corn. 
About  one  and  one-half  hour  before  the 
meal  at  which  one  wishes  to  serve  it 
it  must  be  brought  from  the  cellar — 
enough  for  one  meal — and  cold  water 
enough  to  cover  poured  on  and  at  once 
poured  off.  Then  sufficient  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  is  poured  on  to  cover  and  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  on  the  back  of  the  range 
for  15  minutes.  This  water  is  drained 
off  and  sufficient  fresh  boiling  water 


poured  on  to  cover  and  the  same  time 
allowed.  This  process  is  repeated 
twice  more,  in  all  four  times.  Then 
cream,  butter,  sugar  and  if  liked  a  lit¬ 
tle  pepper  is  added.  In  short  after 
pouring  off  the  water  for  the  fourth 
time  it  is  prepared  exactly  as  canned 
corn.  The  process  of  removing  the 
salt  by  a  swift  boiling  water  process 
instead  of  a  slow  cold  water  process 
seems  to  leave  the  corn  as  fresh  as 
when  taken  from  the  cob. 

Another  reliable  method,  endorsed  by 
many  readers,  is  as  follows : 

Nine  cupfuls  of  corn,  cur  off  the  cob; 
one  cupful  sugar;  one-half  cupful  salt; 
one-quarter  cupful  water.  Cook  10 
minutes;  can  while  boiling  hot.  When 
preparing  for  the  table  soak  over  night 
in  cold  water. 


Breakfast  Cakes. 

Poppets. — Put  in  a  sifter  one  cup 
cornmeal,  one  cup  flour,  two  teaspooiis 
sugar,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder  and 
one  teaspoon  salt.  Sift  all  in_a  deep 
dish  and  rub  in  a  tablespoon  of  butter. 
Beat  an  egg  light  in  a  bowl  and  add  to 
it  one  pint  rich  milk.  Turn  the  dry 
mixture  into  the  liquid  and  beat  rapidly 
three  minutes.  Pour  in  well-greased 
gem  pans  and  bake  in  quick  oven  one- 
half  hour. 

Johnny  Cake. — Put  into  a  bowl  one 
cup  cornmeal  (yellow  preferred),  one 
cup  flour,  sifted,  one  cup  milk,  one  egg, 
two  large  tablespoons  sugar,  three 
rounding  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one 
tablespoon  melted  butter  and  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt.  Beat  the  ingredients  un¬ 
til  thoroughly  mixed,  pour  into  well- 
greased  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  for  one-half  hour. 

Corn  Dodger. — One  pint  cornmeal, 
one  teaspoon  ful  salt;  scald  with  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  make  not  too  stiff  dough. 
Take  a  spoonful  at  a  time  in  the  hand 
and  put  in  pones;  put  on  a  hot,  well 
greased  griddle,  put  a  clot  of  butter  on 
each  pone ;  bake  in  a  well  heated  oven. 
This  is  very  fine  with  good  meal.  Make 
johnny  cake  the  same,  only  make  thin 
with  sweet  milk  and  drop  from  spoon. 

Rice  Griddle  Cakes. — Mix  and  sift  to¬ 
gether  one-half  teaspoonfnl  of  salt,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  two 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour.  Put  one- 
half  cupful  of  cold  cooked  rice  in  one 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  milk  and  heat 
and  stir  until  there  are  no  lumps,  stir 
through  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
remove  from  fire  and  beat  into  the 
flour.  Add  one  beaten  egg  and  drop 
by  spoonfuls  on  a  greased  hot  griddle 
Cook  on  one  side  until  puffed  full  of 
bubbles  and,  cooked  on  edges,  then  turn 
and  cook  the  other  side.  Serve  im¬ 
mediately  with  butter  and  maple  syrup 
or  any  kind  of  frnit  syrup. 


FOUNDED  1848 


Dress  Economy 

Beautiful  cotton 
dresses  need  not  be 
expensive. 

Simpson-  Eddy  stone 
Black  &  White  Prints 

charming  cali¬ 
coes  of  the  highest 
quality,  fast  color, 
and  pretty  new  pat¬ 
terns  that  make  up 
into  beautiful  dress¬ 
es  of  moderate  cost 
and  long  -  wearing 
quality. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson-Erldy- 
stone  Prints  write  us  his  name.  ‘We’ll 
help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddyttone  Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 

Established  by  W_m .  Simpson,  Sr. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
two  to  yon.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Wrtto  me.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  taws  yon  money. 

0.  W.  Ingefsdl,  246  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  R.Y. 


TlfPT  ¥  DRILLING 
Tf  Li  Li  1/  MACHINES 

Orer  TO  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mourned  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Mrong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co-  609  Cortlaadt  Bldg..  New  York 


Here’s  Something  New 

From  Kalamazoo 

Yon  can  save  enough  real  money  in  getting  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  to  buy  most  of  your  fuel — pay  your  taxes, 
buy  a  dress  or  suit  of  clothes  or  materially  increase  your 
bank  balance.  You  get  the  best  made — the  most  econom¬ 
ical — the  most  satisfactory  stove  or  range  to  be  had  any¬ 
where  at  any  price.  With  an  actual  cash  saving  of  from 
to  $40  on  your  purchase.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
f  satisfied  users  have  told  us  this  is  true. 

We  make  it  easy  for  any  responsible  person  to  own 
a  Kalamazoo.  We  are  the  manufacturers.  You  get 
[lowest  factory  prices,  360-days’  approval  test,  and  our 
convenient  terms.  Take  your  choice — 

Cash  or  Credit 

Write  for  Catalog:  No.  114  and  special  terms.  It 
■gives  you  all  the  necessary  information  about  buy¬ 
ing'  and  using  a  good  stove  or  range.  Compare  our  prices  and  quality 
with  others,  prove  for  yourself  what  you  save  inbuying  a  Kalamazoo  for 
cash  or  on  time.  Freight  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
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This  Oven  Thermom¬ 
eter  saves  fuel  and 
makes  baking  easy. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Direct  to  You 

7KAl.fi  MARK  REGISTERED 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FARM  BRED  COLTS. 

Fig.  460  shows  two  farm-bred  colts 
grown  in  .Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  lit¬ 
tle  fellows,  10  weeks  old,  are  great  pets 
for  the  children.  The  mares  do  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  farm  work  and  the 
colts,  if  of  good  quality  and  well  trained, 
add  quite  a  little  to  the  income  when 
the  farm  produces  a  good  supply  of 
hay  and  grain.  We  find  many  farmers 
who  tell  us  that  no  live  stock  pays  them 
better  than  a  good  pair  of  brood  mares. 

“THE  FARMER’S  HORSE.” 

Last  Spring  there  was  a  discussion 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  “commission” 
in  New  Jersey  which  is  importing  draft 
stallions  for  public  service.  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  spoke  of  standard-bred  horses 
that  are  too  fast  or  too  nervous  for 
farm  work.  He  might  have  told  us  that 
the  “standard-bred”  horse  that  “pulls 
himself  to  pieces”  is  either  one  that  has 
first  been  trained  with  the  object  of  de¬ 
veloping  speed,  and  then  put  to  work 
for  which  he  has  been  disqualified  by 
both  breeding  and  training,  or  one  whose 
owner  was  possessed  of  the  mistaken 
idea  that  his  colt  must  first  become  fully 
developed  in  size  and  strength  and  then 
be  “broken.” 

With  the  diversified  character  of  our 


possible  that  a  State  breeders’  commis¬ 
sion  might  be  helpful  in  establishing  a 
higher  standard,  and  more  marked  uni¬ 
formity  of  representative  individuals  of 
the  different  breeds  of  all  domestic  ani¬ 
mals;  and  since  it  is  the  avowed  policy 
of  our  government  to  encourage  and 
promote  home  industries  the  State  might, 
without  inconsistency,  and,  I  believe, 
without  violation  of  republican  prin¬ 
ciples,  offer  premiums  for  the  best 
specimens  of  the  different  recognized 
breeds,  conformed  to  a  standard  type  to 
be  established  by  a  State  breeders’  com¬ 
mission.  It  is  possible  a  given  amount 
of  money  could  be  as  well  used  in  such 
a  way  as  in  the  introduction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  by  the  State,  of  foreign-bred 
animals.  It  seems  to  me  such  a  plan 
would  be  effectual  in  promoting  excel¬ 
lency  and  securing  uniformity,  more 
honorable  toward  established  citizen 
breeders  who  cannot  bear  the  expense 
of  engaging  in  competition  with  the 
State,  and  above  suspicion  of  having 
been  devised  to  “create  soft  places  for 
politicians.”  i.  s.  albright. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Butter  Quotations. 

Do  the  New  York  butter  quotations  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  country  dailies  give  actual 
selling  prices  or  are  they  “doctored”?  If 
they  are  actual  prices,  how  can  buyers  on 
the  Jamestown,  N.  Y„  dairy  board  of  trade 
afford  to  pay  two  or  three  cents  a  pound 


THE  FARM  PETS  AT 

Eastern  farms  and  farming,  there  seems 
to  be  work  among  us  for  horses  of 
every  known  breed,  cross  and  type,  de¬ 
spite  the  “misfits”  we  too  often  see,  and 
of  the  latter  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
“standard-bred”  that  is  put  to  slow, 
heavy  work  suffers  more  than  does  the 
thick-winded,  flat-footed  draft  horse 
that  must  suffice  the  wide-awake  farm 
boy  as  a  “single  driver,”  or  serve  the 
teamster  for  a  holiday  drive. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne  suggests  that  the  pay 
received  by  the  commission  and  “emer¬ 
gency”  committees  should  be  considered 
a  moderate  compensation,  but  to  those 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  raising  horses 
to  supply  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot 
well  afford  to  reach  the  limit  of  $400 
for  a  team,  the  fees  he  mentions  seem 
quite  generous  when  considered  along 
with  the  fact  that  an  actual  service  of 
not  more  than  a  half  hour  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  as  “a  day.”  But  the  question — 
and  one  that  interests  us  all — is  whether 
the  State  should  engage  in  competition 
with  individual  citizens,  within  its  bor¬ 
ders,  who  are  engaged  in  an  established 
industry.  Since  New  Jersey  has  taken 
this  step,  breeders  in  other  States  should 
prepare  to  meet  the  same  question  at 
home  in  the  near  future. 

All  breeders  recognize  the  desirability 
of  a  clearly  defined  standard  of  types 
of  distinct  breeds,  and  while  the  asso¬ 
ciations  representing  the  different  breeds 
have  been  considered  to  be  the  proper 
authority  in  such  matters,  it  is  quite 


LUNCHEON.  Fig.  460. 

more  than  New  York  prices  for  butter  to 
ship  to  New  York?  r.  s. 

New  York. 

This  “premium  evil,”  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  under  discussion  for  several  years. 
Two  years  ago  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  was  enjoined  by  the  courts  from 
issuing  an  official  quotation  that  did  not 
represent  the  current  of  trade.  During  the 
past  Winter  the  Hughes  committee  inves¬ 
tigated  this  exchange  among  others  in  New 
York  and  recommended  that  its  charter  he 
taken  away  on  account  of  the  alleged  mis¬ 
information  given  to  the  public  by  its 
price  committees.  The  exchange  has  now 
voted  to  do  away  with  this  official  quota¬ 
tion.  If  26  cents  was  given  out  as  the 
official  price  for  extras  on  a  certain  day, 
when  in  fact  it  was  impossible  to  get 
this  butter  here  for  less  than  28  cents,  the 
representative  of  a  New  York  house  buy¬ 
ing  stock  in  a  local  board  of  trade  at  a 
distance,  as  in  the  inquiry,  would  have  a 
strong  buying  leverage.  lie  could  well  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  more  than  the  so-called  official 
price  when  that  price  was  less  than  butter 
was  actually  selling  for.  This  matter  has 
been  fairly  well  understood  by  butter 
boards  for  years,  and  it  is  probable  that 
not  nearly  so  many  people  were  deceived  as 
might  he  imagined,  but  it  is  a  form  of 
argument  that  appeals  to  human  nature, 
even  though  the  seller  knows  that  it  needs 
discounting.  So  long  as  an  “official” 
price  was  given,  the  daily  papers  spread  it 
about  and  it  carried  some  weight.  But  it 
is  argued,  and  with  some  reason,  how  is 
anyone  to  decide  what  the  correct  price  is 
for,  say,  “Extra  Creamery”  in  New  York 
on  any  one  day?  In  this  market,  with  its 
great  variety  of  wholesale  buyers,  it  is  easy 
to  find  three  or  four  different  wholesale 
prices  for  the  same  grade  of  butter  on  the 
same  day.  If  dealers  were  compelled  by 
law  to  report  their  sales,  the  price  might  be 
adjusted  by  an  average,  but  in  a  strongly 
competitive  market  many  dealers  keep  mum 
regarding  business  details.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  producers  have  suffered  much  loss 
on  account  of  this  matter  of  paying  pre¬ 
miums  over  a  so-called  official  price.  Com¬ 
petition  is  sharp  among  buyers.  If  one 
man  is  getting  the  output  -of  a  creamery 
for  less  than  the  butter  is  worth,  this  wiil 
soon  l>e  learned  by  some  one  and  a  higher 
bid  made. 


Is  Your  Cow 
Barn  Like  This? 


Clean,  light,  safe,  comfortable, 
every  convenience. 


Let 
as  tell 

you  about  the 

James  Sanitary 
Self 

and  Adjustable  Stanchions.  _ 

Greatest  of  all  cow-stable  improvements — 
going  into  cow  stables  everywhere.  We  help  you  es¬ 
tablish  ideal  conditions.  Write  for  great  free  40-page 
book  showing  up-to-date  fixtures,  modern  bam  plans, 
dairy  barn  views,  etc.  Fine  big  pictures  that!  tell  and 
talk  that  convinces.  Send  today  to 

THE  KENT  MFG.  CO., 

130  King  St.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Deathto  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
Distemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 

TIIE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


^Young’s  Fever  & 
Cough  Remedy 


jl  Indicated  in  cases  affected  with 

"  Cough,  Cold,  Distemper,  Influenza, 
Pink  Eye,  Strangles,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  Catarrhal  Fever,  Heaves, 
Thick  Wind,  Roaring,  Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
Glanders,  Influminiitloii  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  bad  after¬ 
effects.  Will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  1ms  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Book  10-D  free.  Price  $1,  4  oz. 
bottle;  $2,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  V0UNG,  P.  D.F.,  88  Temple  St„  Springfield,  Mass. 


24  Southdown  Ewes 

Eight  registered  and  16  unregistered  but  full 
blood.  Write  for  full  description  and  prices. 
WILFORD  WOOD,  Mountainville,  N.  Y. 


^URnP<vHIRF^-YEflRLING  Rams,  ram  lambs,  ewes 
ormuromneo  AND  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


EegutS?.d  Shropshires  Ewes  and  Rams 

Inquire  of  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Kambouillet  Rams  and  O.I.C. 
Swine.  C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 


SHROPSHIRES.— A  few  choice,  heavy  yearling 
Rams.  Also,  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and  "Ewe  Lambs. 
BERT  VAN  VLEET,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON, 

CO  Wall  Street,  -  -  -  New  York  City 

SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  berkshires  at  hichwood- short. 

broad  heads.  Mature  animals  weikh  from  700  to  900  lbs. 
Special  offering  NOW  of  young  pigs,  pairs  and  trios,  no  akin, 
Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the  litter  this  spring.  Write  fpr 
booklet.  H.  C.  ic  H.  B.  HA  It  PENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

J.  P.  O ’HA  It  A,  Moravia.  New  York. 


Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 

Young  Boars  and  Sow  Pigs  for  sale,  from  3  to  6 
months  old.  Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two 
breeds  sold  for  breeding  purposes.  All  other  ani¬ 
mals  are  slaughtered.  Also  some  fine  Yorkshire 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Prices  reasonable.  Our 
motto  is  to  please  our  customer  at  any  cost. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM, 

Cliazy,  Clinton  County,  .  New  York. 


We  have  just  received  our  second  importation  of 

Pure  Bred  Percheron  Mares 

and  they  are  the  finest  we  ever  owned.  Write  ns 
for  description  and  prices.  HIGHLAND  VIEW 
STOCK  HARM,  O.  N.  Wilson,  Proprietor,  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa. 


Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 


y  at  the  Pan-American  Breed  Test  and  Other  Impartial  Trials 

*The  MONTHLY  GUERNSEY  BULLETIN  and  information 
regarding  the  breed  free  by  addressing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  BOX  R ,  PETERBORO,  N.  B. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

For  Sale  at  present:  A  Son  of  Fern’s 
Jubilee,  fit  for  service.  Also  younger  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
462  lbs.  fat  in  329  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ton  Heifer  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  "Brightside,” 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Lad  P.  S.  1212  H.  C., 
Flying  Fox  P.  S.  2729  H.  C.,  Courage  P.  S.  1813  H.  C., 
The  Owl  P.  S.  2195  II.  C.  Young  Bulls  and  a  few 
Heifers  for  sale.  Fair  prices. 

M.  S.  RELTZ HOOVER. 
Sunnyside  Park,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Ynn  Pon4  AffnrH  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  ball  l  HIIUIU  you  a  leg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calf  For  Sale. 

Sired  by  Royalton  Jolianna  lie  Kol,  No.  44596,  by  Sir 
Johanna  Gerben  De  Kol,  No.  40128,  whose  Grand  dam  wa.s 
Netherland  Bessie,  No.  35997,  with  a  record  of  29  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days,  105  lbs.  in  30  days. 

Dam — Crown  Princess  Do  Kol  Schulling,  No.  83800, 
Grand-daugliter  of  Zora  De  Kol,  No,  51516,  an  A.  R.  O.  cow 
with  a  record  of  82.5  lbs.  milk  in  one  day,  22.32  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  at  4  years  of  age. 

This  calf  was  born  Sept.  28,  1908,  is  nicely  marked,  largo 
and  thrifty.  Have  others  if  this  one  does  not  suit. 

For  prices  address 

J.  S.  CLIFFTON,  Alvordton,  Ohio. 


BULL  CALVES»«  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality .  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality, 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum.  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOI.STKIN  -  FRIESIAN 
HULL  CALF  FOK  SALlfi 

sired  by  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  42152,  whose  average 
A.R.  O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  Calf  born  April 
8tli,  1909:  Dam,  Maple  Ridge  Pietje,  98965,  a  grand 
young  heifer  with  an  A.  R.  O.  record  at  2  years  of 
between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  calf 
is  large,  thrifty,  sound  and  right,  beautifully 
marked  and  will  be  sold  for  $100  if  taken  soon. 
Have  others  if  lio  does  not  interest  you.  For  full 
information,  address  QUENTIN  McADAM,  Prop. 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


THE  W00DLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  of  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short-Horn 
Cows.  Rose  of  Sharon,  Ruby’s  Bl  ight  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  263622, 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163573,  and  first 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1908.  The 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
C.  P.  WEST  A:  SON,  Box  86,  llloomingburg,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Solid  Colored  B.  Calves,  1  and  4 
mos.  old.  Sire  best  bred  PURE  ST.  LAMBERT, 
in  Pa.  Dam  of  youngest,  Butterrecord  21  lbs.,  3  oz. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Pa, 


DOSEMOUNT  RED  POLL  CALVES  and 

■*  yearling  bulls  for  sale.  The  best  of  the  breed 
Descendants  of  Mayflower  2nd,  Eulalie  and  Pert, 
and  of  Endymion,  Eyke.  Dandy  and  Corporal. 

Address,  ALEX.  SMITH,  Supt.,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


ICf  ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
1T1  desiring  information  liow  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGHBY  FARM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


miDnPC  THE  DIG  DEEP  FELLOWS, 
UUnUUd  tbat  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


Grrcat  October  iYuctioii  Sale, 
130  Belgian  &  Percheron  Stallions  &  Mares 
The  Next  Great  Auction  Sale  will  be  held  at  the  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, 

Thmrstiay,  October  14,  1909 

Sale  commences  at  9  o’clock  a.m.,  rain  or  shine.  It  will  be  to  the 
Interest  of  every  lover  of  a  good  horse  to  attend  this  sale.  More 
than  half  of  the  mares  that  will  be  sold  at  this  sale  are  well  mated, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  in  foal,  making  a  grand  opportunity 
for  any  breeder  to  establish  the  right  foundation  to  start  in  the 
horse  business.  The  great  sales  that  have  been  conducted  at  this 
renowned  farm  have  now  become  thoroughly  established,  the  public 
are  satisfied  that  they  have  been  receiving  more  than  full  value 
for  their  investments,  and  they  know  nothing  but  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  are  permitted.  Send  foran  illustrated  catalogand  posters: 
they  will  be  forwarded  to  you  at  once.  Come  and  bring  all  your 
friends  with  you  who  are  interested  in  good  horses. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  of  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  NEWARK,  OHIO. 
F  W.  ANDREWS,  Auctioneer,  (Citizens  Phone  266.  Bell  651  W.) 
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THE  FARMERS  IMPROVED  COW. 

Breeding  up  a  Herd. 

You  ask  me  to  give  yon  some  account 
of  the  heifer  calves  which  were  shown 
on  page  655.  They  are  all  but  one 
daughters  of  Owl’s  Model  Fox  76617, 
a  grandson  of  the  Owl  and  of  Oxford 
Lad.  They  embody  the  result  of  10 
years  of  work  at  Esperanza,  in  which 
the  problem  of  raising  a  commonplace 
herd  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  by 
the  use  of  registered  bulls  has  been 
worked  out.  In  all,  we  have  had  four 
bulls,  not  counting  one  whose  service 
made  no  effect  on  the  herd  because  we 
keep  none  of  his  daughters.  The  first 
was  a  Connecticut  product,  Coomassie, 
Eurotus,  Perrot,  etc.  The  bull  that 
followed  was  Welcome  on  one  side  and 
,  more  or  less  Eurotus  on  the  other.  WTe 
had  several  cows  that  carried  more  or 
less  Eurotus  blood,  and  he  wras  very 
successful  in  breeding  to  this.  The  third 
was  pure  Island,  and  almost,  but  not 
quite,  an  out-cross  from  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  while  Owl’s  Model  Fox  unites  all 
the  best  Island  blood  lines  of  the  other 
three.  I  might  have  bred  and  out- 
crossed  ineffectually  for  years  had  there 
been  no  connecting  links  between  the 
successive  sires  that  have  formed  my 
herd ;  but  as  there  was  always  a  com¬ 
mon  blood  line  I  have  gradually  ap¬ 
proached  the  type  I  most  prefer,  while 
augmenting  capacity  for  both  milk  and 
butter. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Geo.  Peer,  breeder  of  the 
Melia  Ann  herd,  early  in  my  operations, 
which  gave  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of 
orderly  development  by  the  use  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sires.  He  merely  meant  to  warn 
against  cross-breeding  the  different  Jer¬ 
sey  families,  but  I  thought  I  saw  the 
reason,  and  time  has  proved  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  my  theory.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  cross-breeding  Island  and  Ameri¬ 
can  blood,  chiefly  those  of  increased  vi¬ 
tality,  vigor  and  constitution,  and  the 
greater  size  accompanying.  The  blood 
of  Eurotus  seems  free  from  the  usual 
disadvantages  of  crossing  American  and 
Island  lines,  especially  when  the  Island 
family  is  strongly  Welcome.  (Mr.  Dar¬ 
ling  did  well  with  Hamley.)  Exile  of 
St.  Lambert  is,  on  the  contrary,  antag¬ 
onistic  ;  the  ugly  horns,  rump  and  high 
hind  legs  are  almost  sure  to  reappear 
without  great  gain  in  milk  production. 
1  have  struggled  with  Exile  and  other 
American  families,  and  after  the  third 
generation  produced  from  Island  sires 
large,  thrifty,  handsome,  profitable  ani¬ 
mals  with  excellent  constitution.  But 
1  believe  1  could  have  attained  the  same 
result  more  easily  without  the  out-cross, 
by  careful  feeding  and  a  large  pasture. 
Ten  years  ago  the  Esperanza  herd 
freshened  with  10  to  12  quarts  a  day, 
mature  cows,  and  began  to  fail  after 
six  months’  lactation.  We  thought  a 
36-quart  cow  was  a  wonder  in  those 
days.  Now  the  heifers,  at  two  years 
of  age.  freshen  with  10,  11  and  some¬ 
times  15  quarts  of  milk;  the  average  to 
each  cow  is  over  6,000  pounds  a  lacta¬ 
tion,  and  often  exceeds  7,000.  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  calves  of  each  new  season  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  of  the  year  before. 

In  the  picture  on  page  655  is  a  calf 
whose  dam  cost  me  $250 ;  while  her 
grandam  brought  at  auction  over  $500, 
and  her  great-grandam  on  the  sire’s 
side.  Golden  Beatrice,  now  the  property 
«»f  Biltmore,  $1,400.  Such  are  the  golden 
distinctions  wrought  by  judicious  ad¬ 
vertising.  1  am  expecting  very  much 
of  this  well-bred  lady;  but  I  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  because  in  the  same  cut  is 
another  heifer,  daughter  of  a  grade 
row,  that  some  day  if  I  am  lucky  will 
bring  me  in  $50.  Neither  you  nor  any- 
"ne  else  can  pick  out  the  high-bred  lady 
from  the  plebeian  grade;  not  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  nor  in  the  calf  lot  where  they 
browse  together.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
plebeian  calf  will  be  a  good  cow,  because 
her  dam  and  grandam  have  been;  I 
have  kept  the  record  of  their  perform¬ 
ance  as  far  as  possible,  and  I  know  the 
performance  of  her  sire’s  dams  a  long 
wav  back.  I  am  much  surer  of  her  than 
1  am  of  the  high-bred  lady. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  the  hard¬ 
working  farmer  to  fill  his  barn  with 
‘'Ws  as  good  as  this  heifer  will  be,  and 
1  reed  them  himself.  Mousy,  the  dam 
<  t  my  grade,  is  a  long,  handsome  cow, 


the  daughter  of  Jersey  Beau  4,  a  Wel¬ 
come  bull  belonging  to  a  family  of  cele¬ 
brated  milk  producers  on  the  Island. 
He  gave  me  several  daughters,  all  good; 
but  Mousy,  who  is  presumed  to  be  more 
or  less  Eurotus,  is  one  of  the  best.  I 
have  her  record  before  me.  She  gave 
in  the  30  days  of  November,  1,120 
pounds  of  milk ;  enough  to  have  put  her 
in  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Register  of  Merit  had 
she  not  been  a  grade.  Her  dam  came 
from  my  neighbor’s  not  long  since.  I 
knew  she  must  be  Mousy’s  dam,  as  she 
proved  to  be,  because  she  had  her  es¬ 
cutcheon,  a  hereditary  mark  largely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Jersey  dam.  Buttercup 
is  like  Mousy,  but  shorter,  coarser,  and 
with  a  poorer  fore-udder.  She  is  a 
very  heavy  milker  in  Summer,  and  dry 
in  Winter,  that  being  my  neighbor’s 
wasteful  programme.  Mousy  milks  10 
months,,  and  then  we  have  trouble  in 
drying  her  for  calving.  She  is  now 
making  her  seventh  thousand  pounds  of 
milk,  and  may  go  beyond  this.  In  short, 
she  shows  just  the  improvement  that 
the  second  registered  sire  makes  on  the 
offspring  of  his  predecessor ;  for  in 
grading  up  a  herd  nothing  comes  by 
chance.  The  first  sire  improves  his 
daughter;  the  second  goes  further;  the 
third  advances  still  more  and  the  fourth 
completes  the  work  as  far  as  trans¬ 
forming  a  scrub  into  what  is  practically 
purebred  goes.  After  him  the  scrub  is 
out  of  sight. 

Registered  Jersey  bulls  are  not  too 
expensive  for  any  farmer  to  own  if  he 
will  purchase  them  as  calves ;  bulls  with 
excellent  dams,  and  beautifully  built.  He 
can  by  their  use  transform  his  herd  in 
a  few  years.  I  have  been  breeding  up 
my  present  herd  for  10  years ;  but  I  bred 
Mousy  and  several  others,  her  equals, 
some  time  ago.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  Esperanza  herd  is  a  grade  herd ; 
it  is  not.  But  I  began  just  where  any 
farmer  with  very  little  capital  must — 
with  what  I  had;  and,  keeping  and  im¬ 
proving  my  grades,  gradually  built  up 
my  herd,  most  of  the  cows  registered, 
but  some  of  them  grades  too  valuable 
to  weed  out. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
anybody  can  own  a  herd  of  beautiful 
cows,  excellent  milkers,  beginning  just 
where  he  is  with  his  present  herd,  if  he 
will  put  his  heart  into  the  art  of  breed¬ 
ing  and  developing  his  yearly  income  of 
heifer  calves.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
try  to  improve  a  herd  merely  by  selec¬ 
tion.  Life  is  too  short  to  waste  years 
in  getting  results  that  a  purebr-ed  sire 
can  give  in  months.  Observe,  the  first 
set  of  heifers  will  be  50  per  cent  good, 
like  the  sire’s  dam.  The  second  set 
have  50  per  cent,  of  the  second  sire,  and 
the  chance  of  nicking  into  the  blood  of 
the  first.  This  is  likely  if  the  breeder 
chooses  a  sire  related  to  the  first,  but 
with  other  good  blood  to  add  as  well. 
The  art  of  breeding  largely  consists  in 
selecting  a  good  sire,  Pedros  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  Signal,  or  Golden  Lad,  and  then 
in  choosing  his  successor,  being  sure  that 
there  are  connecting  lines  of  blood  to 
breed  to.  You  thus  obtain  a  skein  of 
threads  that  can  be  woven  together, 
whereas  if  the  farmer  buys  at  haphazard 
now  a  St.  Lambert,  now  a  Golden  Lad, 
he  has  a  handful  of  links  belonging  to 
a  broken  chain.  The  development  of 
his  herd  is  not  sure  or  orderly,  and  he 
has  no  type  in  mind  to  create.  The  legs, 
tails,  horns,  rumps  will  not  be  symmetri¬ 
cal. 

There  are  a  great  many  herds  whose 
breeders  never  bought  but  one  regis¬ 
tered  cow.;  the  herd  having  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  use  of  well-chosen  sires  on 
dam,  daughters  and  granddaughters. 
Such  herds  are  very  homogenous ;  but 
two  dams  are  better.  Perhaps  the  hard¬ 
est  thing  the  farmer  who  wishes  to 
improve  his  herd  has  to  do  is  to  fix  in 
his  mind  the  image  of  the  animal  he  is 
about  to  try  to  breed.  Here  is  where 
the  fair  comes  in.  There  is  no  educa¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  of  the  fair  with  its 
strings  of  superb  cattle.  If  in  addition 
there  be  a  prize  for  the  best  milking- 
grade,  and  the  expert  judge  to  point 
him  the  way  to  go,  or,  more  properly, 
to  show  him  what  to  look  for  and 
value,  he  is  set  far  on  his  road  almost 
at  the  first.  There  is,  finally,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  to  reject  and  what  to  keep. 
Distrust  the  animal  with  a  back  as  round 
as  a  locomotive  boiler.  ‘‘Well-sprung 
ribs”  and  ‘‘heart  girth”  are  good  words 
to  conjure  with;  but  the  angular  cow, 
springing  out  widely  behind  her  fore¬ 
legs,  so  as  to  make  a  wide  back  at  the 
hips,  with  a  razok  spine  and  sharp  with¬ 
ers  is  the  cow  to  turn  your  high-priced 
feed  into  milk.  She  is  the  cow  with 
nerve  and  energy,  and  if  she  has  al¬ 
ways  been  well  fed  you  cannot  possibly 
fatten  her  while  trying  to  bring  her  to 
her  greatest  flow  of  milk.  The  angular 
cow  that  demands  a  broad  ration  is  the 
dairyman’s  cow — in  these  days. 

FANNY  MORRIS  SMITH. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


50  CENT 

BUTTER 

BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 

AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 


“50  CENT  BUTTER  BEFORE  CHRIST¬ 
MAS” — is  the  prediction  freely  made  by  the 
big  leaders  in  butter  production,  based  upon 
their  close  knowledge  of  trade  conditions. 

Butter  at  anywhere  near  such  a  price  means 
that  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  WILL  PAY 

FOR  ITSELF  BEFORE  THE  END  OF 
THE  YEAR  in  its  savings  over  any  gravity 
or  setting  system. 

It  means  that  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
WILL  PAY  FOR  ITSELF  BY  SPRING 
over  any  competing  make  of  separator  in  use 
or  on  the  market. 

It  means  that  an  Improved  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  WILL  PAY  FOR  ITSELF 
WITHIN  A  YEAR  over  the  older  style 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators  in  use. 

It  means  that  no  one  separating  cream  from 
the  milk  of  even  a  single  cow  CAN  AFFORD 
to  continue  to  do  so  a  day  longer  than  can  be 
helped  without  an  Improved  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator. 

And  buyers  should  remember  that  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator — on  which  there  is  just  one 
reasonable  price  for  everybody — can  be  bought  at  a 
fair  discount  for  cash  down  or  on  such  liberal  time 
that  it  WILL  PAY  FOR  ITSELF  out  of  its  own 
savings. 

That  means  that  NO  ONE  need  go  a  day  longer 
without  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  than  may ‘be 
necessary  to  order  and  receive  it,  and  that  they 
CANNOT  AFFORD  to  do  so. 

It  emphasizes  the  urgent  importance  of  seeing 
the  local  De  Laval  agent  or  communicating  with 
the  Company  directly  AT  ONCE,  with  a  material 
dollars-and-cents  loss  EACH  DAY  of  delay  in 
doing  so. 

Then  WHY  delay  another  day? 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO 


•42  K.  Maimson  street 

CHICAGO 

1213  k  1215  Fii.ukrt  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

llltCMM  Si  b.U  UAMI-.VIO  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

165  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

1016  Western  Avenue 

SEATTLE 
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ANOTHER  MUCK  CARRIER. 

Referring  to  the  inquiry  of  H.  D.  W. 
on  page  703,  I  enclose  a  rough  sketch, 
,,  Fig.  461,  showing  how  a  very  cheaply 
constructed  crane  might  be  used  for 
getting  the  muck  out  of  the  pond  in 
question.  This  could  easily  be  moved 
from  point  to  point,  and  would  have  a 
pretty  large  range  for  each  setting.  If 
a  tripping  bucket  could  be  secured 
such  as  is  used  for  unloading  coal,  the 
work  would  be  greatly  facilitated.  The 
bucket  need  only  be  raised  high  enough 


A  HOMEMADE  CRANE.  Fig.  461. 


to  clear  the  bank,  and  the  crane  then 
swung  around  and  bucket  dumped.  A 
double  block  could  be  used  at  end  of 
swinging  arm,  thus  making  the  power 
necessary  to  raise  the  bucket  only 
about  one-half.  a.  d.  m. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CEMENT  FLOORS;  HOGHOUSES. 

1.  Is  a  cement  floor  in  a  poultry  house  in¬ 
jurious  to  chickens?  2.  I  am  building  a 
hoghouse  over  my  horse  manure  so  they 
can  work  same.  Some  say  they  never  do 
well,  and  others  say  it  is  according  to  the 
breed.  What  is  your  opinion?  a.  e.  o. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

1.  Cement  floors  are  injurious  to 
poultry  only  when  they  are  used  too 
quickly,  before  the  cement  has  become 
thoroughly  dry,  or  when  they  are  not 
covered  with  sand  or  litter.  A  cement 
floor  which  is  kept  properly  covered 
with  dry  sand  and  litter  to  a  depth  of 
four  to  six  inches  cannot  possibly  in¬ 
jure  any  kind  of  poultry.  2.  Hogs  will 
generally  thrive  better  when  allowed 
to  work  in  horse  manure  than  when 
kept  on  bare  floors.  Care  must  be 
iFtaken,  however,  not  to  let  the  pens  get 
in  a  sloppy  or  muddy  condition,  and 
good  ventilation  must  be  provided  at 
all  times  to  allow  the  foul  odors  to  es¬ 
cape.  For  this  purpose  a  large  part  of 
the  south  or  east  side  of  the  pen  should 
remain  open  in  Summer,  and  in  Win¬ 
ter  it  should  simply  be  covered  with 
burlap  or  common  cotton  cloth.  In 
warm  weather  the  hogs  should  not  be 
compelled  to  lie  on  a  pile  of  hot  horse 
manure.  By  using  a  little  care  and 
judgment  you  will  have  no  trouble 
whatever  and  you  will  be  able  to  turn 
out  a  large  quantity  of  the  best  kind  of 
fertilizer.  c.  s.  greene. 


the  medicine  passes  into  the  stomach, 
and  not  into  the  lungs  so  as  to  strangle 
them;  as  it  will  if  the  head  is  held  very 
high  or  the  animal  is  laid  on  its  side. 
Then  place  in  the  pasture  a  box  with  a 
protection  to  it.  but  in  which  the  sheep 
can  thrust  their  heads  and  eat.  In  this 
keep  continually  some  tobacco  stems,  cut 
into  short  lengths,  and  with  them  put 
enough  salt  to  saturate  them.  Give  no 
other  salt.  In  a  short  time  they  will 
eat  the  tobacco  readily.  This  will  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  further  dos¬ 
ing  the  affected  sheep.  The  probability 
is  that  the  remainder  of  the  flock,  espe¬ 
cially  the  lambs,  have  taken  the  worms 
into  their  stomachs,  with  the  grass  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  voidings  of  the  af¬ 
fected  sheep,  and  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  the  tobacco,  if  kept  before 
them  constantly,  will  doubtless  rid  them 
of  the  parasites.  e.  van  alstyne. 


A  SICK  CAT. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  kitten,  a  valuable  one  which  I 
am  very  anxious  to  raise?  He  is  four 
months  old,  and  until  a  month  ago  was 
very  healthy.  Since  then  he  has  had  a 
cough  and  sneezes  some;  at  times  croak¬ 
ing  in  the  throat  can  be  heard.  I  thought 
at  first  that  it  was  a  cold,  but  as  it  does 
not  get  any  better,  I  think  it  is  something 
else.  He  eats  well,  but  not  too  much  for 
a  kitten.  He  was  very  fat,  but  now  he 
is  thin,  and  does  not  grow  as  fast  as  he 
should.  He  is  fed  fresh  milk,  potatoes, 
bread,  string  beans,  gravy,  etc.,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  mouse.  Can  you  prescribe 
anything  for  him?  Do  you  think  that  if 
he  lives  he  will  be  stunted?  He  has  no 
lice  and  is  washed  in  warm  water  once  a 
week.  e.  a.  g. 

As  the  kitten  has  been  sick  for  a  month 
and  has  run  down  thin  despite  good  feed¬ 
ing  and  care,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  an  incurable  condition  of  the 
lungs  or  throat  present  and  that  it  will 
not  pay  to  treat  the  animal.  Kittens  fed 
on  new  milk  straight  from  the  cow  some¬ 
times  contract  tuberculosis,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  an  incurable  disease.  Where 
cats  die  when  fed  milk,  it  always  is  well 
to  have  the  cows  tested  with  tuberculin, 
which  will  tell  quickly,  reliably  and  safely 
whether  the  disease  is  or  is  not  present. 
Indeed,  all  cows  should  be  tested  to  de¬ 
termine  this  before  their  milk  is  used.  If 
you  prefer  to  treat  the  kitten,  buy  some 
glyco-heroin  and  give  small  doses  three 
times  a  day  and  increase  doses  as  required. 
This  is  indicated  for  cough  and  may  [trove 
beneficial.  Meanwhile  keep  the  kitten 
away  from  children,  as  sick  beasts  are  un¬ 
safe'  company  for  the  little  ones.  Diph¬ 
theria  may  be  contracted  from  coughing 
affected  cats.  a.  s.  a. 


Make  the  Lame  Horse  as  Sound  as 
Ever — Keep  Every  Horse  in  Prime 
Condition  With 

Tuttle’s 

No  other  remedy  has  such  a  record  for  cur¬ 
ing  spavin  lameness,  splints,  curbs,  shoe  boils, 
thrush,  swellings,  cuts,  etc.,  as  well  as  colic, 
founder  and  distemper. 

All  over  the  country,  in  over  100,000  stables, 
Tuttle’s  Elixir  has  proved  itself  the  dependable 
and  safe  remedy  for  all  the  ailments  mentioned,  and  has  won  and  proved 
its  title  of  “The  Old  Reliable  Standby.” 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  has  put  many  injured,  limping,  blemished  horses  in  con¬ 
dition  after  veterinarians  and  other  preparations  have  failed. 

Makes  Best  Leg  and  Body  Wash 

as  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  lotion  used  by  owners  of  most 
famous  race  horses.  Send  for  the  proofs.  And  let  us  tell  you  why  Tuttle’s 
succeeds  where  others  have  failed.  Write  us  today  for  our 

Valuable  Veterinary  Book,  FREE 

It  is  called  "Veterinary  Experience”  and  it  IS  the  life-long  experience  of  Dr.  Tuttle,  boiled 
down  into  a  clear  and  concise  guide  for  every  horse  owner  in  all  emergencies.  It  is  free  to 
you,  but  you’ll  find  it  worth  dollars.  No  matter  how  much  you  know  about  horses,  you’ll  find 
some  new  and  valuable  pointers  in  this  book.  It  deals  also  with:  Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir — 
White  Star  Liniment — American  Condition  Powders — American  Worm  Powders — and  Hoof 
Ointment. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Tuttle’s  Remedies.  If  not  there,  we’ll  send  by  express.  Don’t  experi¬ 
ment.  Get  Tuttle’s  and  be  sure.  Write  us  now  for  the  Free  Book. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  COMPANY,  30  Beverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Happy  cows  aro  easy  milkers;  give  more  milk;  cleaner  milk;  milk  richer  in 
cream  and  butter  fat.  You  will  make  more  money  marketing  clean,  pure  milk, 
cream,  butter  and  cheese,  than  yon  can  selling  dairy  products  of  indifferent  quality. 

The  easiest  way  to  keep  cows  clean  is  to  equip  your  dairy  barn  with  Louden 
Stalls  and  Stanchions.  They  keep  the  cows  in  their  place  without  making  them 
uncomfortable.  With  every  cow  lined  up  in  her  stall,  the  stablos  are  easily  cleaned. 

The  LoudenWay 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  are  light,  airy,  and  while  sufficiently  roomy,  are 
economical  of  floor  space.  They  fully  protect  the  cows  from  injury.  Louden  Stalls 
and  Stanchions  are  used  by  up-to-date  farmers  and  the  most  successful  dairies  in 
the  country.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  just  what  you  need  to  fit  up  your  barn  in 
the  most  modern  way — the  most  profitable,  sanitary  way — the  least  expensive  way 
— send  for  our  catalog  and  mail  us  a  rough  sketch  of  your  stable  arrangements  and 
tell  us  how  many  cows  there  are  in  your  herd.  We  will  then  lay  out  a  plan  for  you 
—tell  you  just  what  equipment  will  bo  best  and  just  what  it  will  cost.  This  service 
is  free.  Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  let  us  have  rough  sketch  by  next  mail. 
Loudon  Machinery  Co.,  601  Broadway ,  Fairfield ,  Iowa . 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  KOHERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


PERFECTION 

SWING  STANCHION 

with  frame  lltted  to  Stable. 
Warranted  the  BEST  oil  the 
market.  Sold  on  30  days 
J  trial.  Also  PERFECTION 
Water  Basins,  Steel  Stall  and 
Manger  Partitions,  Litter 

_ -and  Feed  Carriers.  Send  for 

20  page  Booklet. 

BATES  S  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFB.,  Box  5.  Cuba.  N.  y 


Don’t  Farm  More  Acres — Make 
Your  Land  More  Productive 

It  is  not  the  man  with  the  largest  farm  that  makes  the  most  money.  Your  neighbor 
may  be  “land  poor”  and  still  make  less  money  than  you  will  from  your  80  or  160  acres. 

The  secret  lies  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  your  soil.  Make  every  acre  yield  the 
highest  possible  returns  by  spreading  the  barnyard  manure  with  one  of  the 


THIN  SHEEP. 

Small  flocks  of  sheep  wintered  by  two 
different  parties  are  placed  in  a  pasture 
together.  One  lot  looks  more  thrifty  and 
makes  much  better  gain  than  the  other. 
The  poorer  ones  show  much  thinner  drop¬ 
pings.  ghould  they  be  treated  for  stom¬ 
ach  worms?  If  so,  what  remedy  should  be 
used?  G.  F.  M. 

Wellsboro,  N.  Y. 

The  fact  alone  that  two  flocks  of 
sheep,  wintered  by  different  parties,  do 
not  thrive  equally  on  the  same  pasture, 
would  not  be  surprising,  for  one  might 
have  gone  out  in  the  Spring  in  much 
better  flesh  than  the  other,  and  under 
the  same  conditions  it  would  take  more 
than  a  season  to  put  them  on  a  par. 
The  significant  fact  is,  that  the  droppings 
of  one  lot  are  thinner.  This  would  in¬ 
dicate — as  you  suggest — that  they  have 
stomach  worms.  I  would  advise  you  to 
shut  the  ones  not  doing  well  up  in  the 
yard  oyer  night,  in  order  that  their 
stomachs  may  be  empty.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  following  give  each  lamb  %  ounce 
gasoline  with  twice  the  bulk  of  sweet 
oil  or  milk;  a  sheep,  twice  the  dose. 
Repeat  the  process  after  the  third  day. 
Exercise  care  in  giving  the  dose ;  that 
the  head  is  elevated  just  enough  that 


I.  H.  C.  Manure  Spreaders 


The  Corn  King  Return  Apron  Spreader 
The  Cloverleaf  Endless  Apron  Spreader 
The  Kemp  20th  Century  Return  Apron  Spreader 


Any  one  of  these  machines  will  double  the  value  of  the  manure  by  making  it  go  farther  and  by  placing 
it  on  the  land  in  such  a  condition  that  none  of  it  will  be  wasted. 

And  because  the  machine 
doubles  the  value  of -the  manure, 
it  will  shortly  double  the  produc¬ 
ing  power  of  your  land. 

Remember  that  farming  more 
acres  to  produce  larger  crops 
means  more  fencing,  more  seed, 
more  labor,  more  wages  and  more 
wear  on  machinery.  Take  the 
short  cut  to  larger  crops  by  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  machine  that  will 
double  the  yield  of  the  land  you 
are  now  farming. 

Can  you  buy  a  farm  machine 
that  would  be  a  better  investment? 

Call  and  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  local  agent  handling  one 
ofthel.H  C  linesof spreaders.  He 
will  supply  you  with  catalogs  and 
full  particulars.  Or,  if  you  will 
write  us,  we  will  gladly  supply 
any  further  information  desired. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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OHIO  SHORT-HORNS. 


Stiff  Knee. 


It  was  quite  a  pleasure,  recently  for 
the  writer  to  visit  the  stock  farms  of 
R.  R.  West  and  Son,  Hillsboro,  Ohio, 
breeders  of  Short-horn  cattle.  R.  R. 
West  is  the  pioneer  of  Highland  coun¬ 
ty’s  purebred  stock  industry,  having 
started  in  the  early  seventies,  and  has 
gone  ahead  conservatively,  buying  the 
best  foundation  stock  procurable,  tak¬ 
ing  numerous  prizes  at  the  shows,  and 
placing  numerous  excellent  individuals 
in  the  hands  of  other  farmers  and  stock- 
men.  These  men  are  also  extensive 
feeders  of  steers  and  have  quite  a  lot  of 
excellent  grade  sheep  and  hogs. 

Besides  the  Short-horns  this  firm  has 
a  large  number  of  pure-bred  Poland 
China  and  Duroc-Jersey  hogs,  all  fine 
individuals  of  good  breeding.  A  draft 
of  these  hogs  will  be  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  during  October.  The  illustration, 
Fig.  459,  page  80.3,  shows  the  show  herd 
of  Short-horns  just  before  starting  on 
the  showing  campaign.  To  this  herd 
was  added  the  show  herd  of  C.  P.  West 
and  Son  of  Bloomingbtirg,  Ohio,  mak¬ 
ing  14  show  cattle  in  all  and  enabling 
good  showings  to  be  made  in  several 
classes  at  the  various  fairs.  Many  of 
the  younger  cattle  in  the  purebred  herd 
of  this  firm  and  of  C.  P.  West  and  son 
were  «sired  by  Orange  Sultan  263522, 
Fig.  456,  page  802,  now  being  shown 
with  the  combined  show  herd,  C.  P. 
West  is  a  brother  of  R.  R.  West,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  breeder  of  fine  Short-horns  and 
a  finisher  of  steers.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  POULTRY  PRODUCTS. 

I  wish  you  would  give  your  opinion  on 
t lie  future  demand  or  markets  for  poultry, 
both  for  meat  and  eggs.  I  saw  an  article 
in  several  poultry  papers  about  the  great 
possibilities  in  raising  both  eggs  and  mar¬ 
ket  poultry.  Whether  this  is  41  scheme 
10  boom  the  advertisers  of  stock  and 
equipment  for  greenhorns  1  don’t  know,  but 
some  do  look  rather  soft-shelled.  I  have 
had  good  luck  in  the  production  of  eggs 
and  rearing  or  hatching  chicks,  and  know 
that  it  pays,  and  would  like  to  go  into  it 
heavier.  w.  h.  s.  g. 

Eatontown,  N.  J. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  articles  you  refer 
to  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  “boom¬ 
ing”  the  sale  of  incubators  or  other  fix¬ 
tures.  They  are  disguised  advertisements 
prepared  by  the  advertisers  and  printed  so 
as  to  appear  as  editorial  matter.  The  great 
majority  of  readers  know  what  they  are 
and  pay  little  attention  to  them.  The 
poultry  business  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
overdone,  and  has  a  great  future.  You 
will  notice  that  prices  for  eggs  and  chick¬ 
ens  are  kept  up  well,  and  there  is  always 
a  demand  for  good  stock.  It  is  the  poor 
trash  that  fails  to  find  good  sale.  Another 
thing  that  will  help  hen  men  is  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  pure  food  laws.  This 
will  mean  that  storage  or  preserved  eggs 
or  chickens  must  be  marked  as  such  and 
not  sold  as  “fresh.”  This  will  give  a  farm¬ 
er  near  a  local  market  a  better  chance  to 
sell  his  fresh  products.  You  need  not  be 
at  all  afraid  of  increasing  your  poultry 
business. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Is  there  any  practical  way  of  fastening 
shafts  to  a  one-horse  wagon  so  that  they 
ran  be  quickly  detached  in  case  the  horse 
runs  away?  c.  l.  k. 

Connecticut. 

A  Problem  in  Corn  Feeding. 

1  am  up  against  a  problem  in  feeding. 
I  have  a  herd  of  20  cows,  am  milking  16 
<  f  them.  One  of  the  others  has  a  young 
»alf  by  her  side,  and  three  are  due  to 
<*ome  fresh  in  September  and  October.  We 
are  having  a  severe  drought  and  the 
pastures  are  all  dried  up.  I  am  feeding 
them  field  corn,  a  big  wagonload  every  day. 
I  lie  eorn  Is  silked  out  and  has  large  ears 
'"i!  not  much  corn,  although  it  is  getting 
better  every  day.  I  weighed  one  day  what 
I  considered  an  average  load,  and  had  865 
pounds  of  com.  At  that  rate  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  three  tons  per  week.  If  I  feed  grain 
at  the  price  it  is  now,  to  give  them  any¬ 
thing  of  a  feed  would  cost  me  $1.50  per 
day,  and  1  would  have  to  have  an  increase 
•’f  more  than  40  quarts  of  milk  to  make 
it  pay.  ]  know  well  enough  that  1  would 
not  get  it;  in  spite  of  what  I  am  feeding 
them  they  are  slowly  shrinking  in  their 
milk.  Can  anyone  give  any  suggestion 
about  feeding,  and  oan  some  one  tell  me  the 
money  value  of  the  corn  that  I  am  feeding 
them?  c> 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


I  have  a  horse  with  stiff  front  leg;  he 
hurt  himself  in  the  stable  and  it  left  him 
stiff  in  the  knee,  lie  is  young  and  good- 
sized,  and  a  good  worker.  Can  anything 
be  done  for  it?  j.  h.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  condition  has  existed  for  some 
time  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
knee  can  lie  brought  back  to  its  normal 
suppleness.  In  chronic  cases  (carpitis) 
there  are  bony  deposits  and  adhesions 
which  make  the  stiffness  incurable.  If  the 
knee  can  bo  bent  by  gradually  applied  force, 
so  that  the  heels  may  be  made  to  touch 
the  elbow,  there  is  a  possibility  of  removing 
much  of  the  stiffness  by  clipping  off  the 
hair,  rubbing  in  a  small  bit  of  five-per¬ 
cent  oleate  of  mercury  each  other  day,  and 
three  times  daily  massaging  and  working  the 
knee  thoroughly  and  patiently  to  establish 
perfect  flexion  of  the  joint.  a.  s.  a. 

Injured  Joint. 

How  shall  I  treat  my  mare,  who  in¬ 
jured  her  hind  leg  ou  the  inside  of  the 
gambrel  joint  by  kicking  at  another  horse? 
Her  shoe  was  loose,  and  she  made  a  small 
sore  about  the  size  of  a  penny.  This  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  trouble  her  at  all  for  a 
week  or  more.  Then  it  suddenly  began 
to  swell,  and  the  next  day  beoame  so  pain¬ 
ful  that  she  would  not  step  on  it,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  eat.  I  poulticed  it  until  it  was 
ruiming  freely,  which  eased  the  pain.  This 
was  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  she  is  stfll 
very  lame.  I  have  been  washing  it  with 
sugar  of  lead  in  rain  water,  but  the  joint 
is  swollen  badly.  Shall  I  continue  the 
sugar  of  lead  or  is  something  else  better? 

New  York.  j.  h.  b. 

Clip  off  the  hair  and  wash  the  joint  per¬ 
fectly  clean ;  then  apply  hot  poultices  of 
anliplilogistine  or  other  commercial  plastic 
dressing  material.  Twice  daily  inject  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of  iodoform 
and  two  ounces  of  sulphuric  ether.  As  soon 
as  the  discharge  ceases,  stop  poulticing, 
wash  the  joint  and  when  dry  blister  with 
cerate  of  cantharides.  In  such  a  serious 
case,  however,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  a  local  graduate  veterinarian  give 
the  treatment  he  considers  appropriate. 

_  a.  s.  A. 

Weeds  in'  Silo. — Tell  L.  A.  S.,  page  760, 
to  put  his  weeds  into  the  silo,  as  the  cat¬ 
tle  will  eat  them  up  all  right,  and  very 
few.  if  any.  seeds  will  be  able  to  grow  after 
they  get  through  the  process.  g.  M.  h- 

Charlotte,  Yt. 

Auction  op  Guernseys. — Mr.  Alfred  G. 
Lewis,  proprietor  of  White  Springs  Farm. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  announces  a  public  sale  of 
Guernsey  cattle  at  his  farm  on  September 
21.  when  buyers  will  he  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  at  their  own  price,  100  mature 
cows,  bred  heifers,  hull  and  heifer  calves, 
from  (he  best  of  the  prize  winning  strains 
on  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  including  ani¬ 
mals  strong  in  the  France  blood  through 
Imp.  Raymond  of  the  Free],  Imp.  Masher's 
Sequel,  imp.  Billy’s  France,  Imp.  France’s 
Jewel  XIII,  Governor  of  the  Chene,  etc. 
If  you  are  unable  to  attend  this  sale  and 
wish  to  send  bids,  you  can  communicate 
with  the  auctioneer,  Leander  F.  Herrick, 
405  Main  street.  Worcester,  Mass.,  who 
will  look  after  same  free  of  any  charge 
whatever.  Nothing  more  will  he’  sold  by 
private  sale  at  White  Springs  Farm  until 
after  this  sale.  Catalogues  will  be  ready 
early  in  September. 
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WHICH 
IS 

YOU? 


World’s  biggest  separator  factory.  Sales 
exceed  most,  if  not  all,  others  combined. 
Write  for  catalogl53. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 
Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Winnipeg,  Can.  Portland,  Ore. 


Which  of  these  women  is  you? 

One  has  consented  to  use  a  disk 
filled  “bucket  bowl”  cream  separator, 
and  will  spend  twenty  minutes  twice 
a  day  washing  the  40  to  60  disks  it  con¬ 
tains,  as  shown  in  the  right  hand  pan. 

One  has  insisted  on  having  a  simple, 
sanitary  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  and 
will  spend  only  twenty  seconds  twice 
a  day  washing  the  tiny  piece  in  the 
left  hand  pan — the  only  piece  Dairy 
Tubular  bowls  contain. 

Be  the  left  hand  woman.  Insist  on 
a  Tubular. 


Unsat¬ 
isfactory  si¬ 
lage  often  results 
from  long,  unevenly  cut  corn. 
What’s  the  use  of  expensive  silos 
and  equipment,  corn  just  in  right  condi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  if  you  spoil  the  silage  in  the 
cutting.  Fine,  evenly  cut  silage  is  highly 
important.  There’s  just  one  cutter  can 
produce  it.  With  the  “Ohio”  you  don’t 
risk  inferior  silage.  Ask  us  to  prove 
this.  We  can. 

Other  strong  “Ohio”  points— capacity, 
durability  and  construction,  light  run¬ 
ning,  price — make  the  “Ohio”  absolutely 
dependable  under  all  conditions. 

“Ohio”  Blower  Cutters — 6  Sizes 
3  to  30  tons  an  hour — 5  to  16  H.-P. 

You’re  after  absolute  proof— we  have 
It.  Willyou  send  for  it  today?  104-page 
“Ohio”  Catalog,  and  “Ensilage  Cutter 
Thought  Starters”  booklet  free. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Salem,  Ohio 

” Modern  Silage.  Meth¬ 
ods, ,”  224  pages,  10c  coin 
or  stamps 


DOSS 

■  A  With  BLOWER  and  Tr.vollnc 

■  *  FEED  TABLE 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Made 
in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  59  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

Wa  aha  nuke  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Baldwln  cutters.  Tbe  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power.  In  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  light  power  engines.  You’ll  find  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

arebestafter  careful  investigation.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  w  ith  elevators  to  fi  11  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  fly  whee',  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  We  will 
saveyou  money ,  If  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 

Aa  Ta  CO. 
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THE 

Economy  Chief 

Cream  Separator 

Cream  separator  agents  charge  twice 
too  much — they  ask  $65.00  for  the  size 
that  we  sell  for  $2S.80 — their  machines 
are  not  as  good  as  our  Economy  Chief 
— won’t  last  as  long  nor  skim  as  close. 

JOS.  C.  GRABER,  Pretty  Prairie,  Kans., 

R.  2,  knows  about  this — ask  him.  He 
writes  us  saying:  “Please  quit  sending 
me  advertisements  and  testimonials  of 
your  Economy  Chief  Cream  Separator,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  me  feel  bad  to  think  of 
the  mistake  I  made  in  buying  a  machine 
for  $ti5.00  when  I  could  have  bought  a 
better  machine  (Economy)  for  $28.80.” 

J.  A.  MONROE,  Morrowville.  Kans.,  R. 

I,  the  well  known  breeder  of  Short  Horns 
and  Poland  China,  says:  "Three  cheers 
for  the  Economy  and  long  life  to  Sears, 
Hoebuek  &  Co."  He  says  he  thinks  there 
are  ten  times  as  many  Economy  Chiefs  in 
his  neighborhood  as  all  other  makes  put 
together. 

A.  E.  HOOVER,  Gaylord,  Kans.,  R.  I, 

writes  us  a  letter  saying :  '  Anyone  want¬ 
ing  a  separator  is  foolish  to  pay  800.00  to 
$100.00  when  they  can  get  a  great  deal 
better  one  for  50  percent  less."  Heuscd 
a  $100.00  machine  and  afterward  bought 
five  Economy  Chiefs,  so  he  knows  “what's 
what." 

This  is  the  kind  of  letters  that  every 
mail  brings  ns  from  actual  users  of 
the  Economy  Chief. 

It’s  good-by,  Mr.  Agent,  when  the 
Economy  comes  into  the  neighborhood 
— he  has  to  quit.  No  farmer  who  has 
seen  and  used  the  new  Economy  Chief 
will  pay  agents’  prices. 

We  sell  on  trial  only.  You  get  your 
money  back  any  time  in  sixty  days  if 
you  want  to  return  the  separator ;  but 
yon  won’t  want  to. 

Write  ns  today  and  say:  “Send  me 
your  Dairy  Guide  No.  534T.”  It 
tells  you  all  about  separators  and 
shows  up  these  big  price,  big  profit 
fellows  in  great  shape.  It’s  free.  Be 
sure  to  write  for  it  whether  you  intend 
to  buy  a  separator  now  or  not. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., Chicago 


SILOS 

GET  OUR  FREE  BOOK  ON  SILAGE 
Old  c  s  t  Firm  in  the  Business 

MAKERS  OF 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CQ„  TJT°v,Ty 


A  Real  Necessity  About  Poultry  Yards  and  Buildings.  Easy  and  Safe  to  Use. 

INEXPENSIVE,  EFFICIENT,  UNIFORM. 


KRESO  DIP  N9  1 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas;  Destroys  Disease  Germs;  Cleanses,  Purifies,  Deodorizes. 

Jnat  as  useful  about  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Dogs,  Goats,  Etc.  Get  our  Free  Booklets 
giving  directions  for  treatment  of  Common  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animal,, 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  KRESO  DIP  No.  1. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Denton  Produce  Co..  Wallabout  Market, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  commission  merchants. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
financial  responsibility,  but  they  are  re¬ 
ported  as  fair  pay. 

The  J.  W.  Kidd  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
patent  medicine  treatment. 

Trials  reported;  but  no  cures.  If  sick* 
consult  your  local  physician.  Don’t  trust 
any  quack  who  claims  he  can  cure  any 
disease. 

Agnes  M.  Noble,  M.  D.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

This  party  has  some  kind  of  a  fake 
proposition  for  addressing  envelopes, 
but  wants  a  remittance  in  advance  for  a 
small  sum.  Wise  people  will  leave  it 
alone. 

Will  you  let  me  know  whether  the  Rengo 
Company.  Detroit,  Mich.,  nature's  remedy 
for  obesity,  is  reliable  and  will  do  as  they 
claim  for  it,  or  is  it  a  fake?  subscriber. 

New  Jersey. 

All  obesity  cures  by  drugs  are  slow 
poisons,  as  wc  explained  some  weeks 
back.  Leave  them  alone. 

Some  of  the  people  who  were  tempt¬ 
ed  last  Winter  by  big  promises  to  in¬ 
vest  in  “wireless”  stocks  will  probably 
be  glad,  if  they  took  our  advice  to  leave 
them  alone,  when  they  learn  that  one  of 
the  companies  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  and  other  companies  are  in¬ 
volved  in  its  affairs. 

A  petition  in  involuntary  bankruptcy 
was  recently  filed  against  the  Kornit 
Mfg.  Co.,  (503  West  43d  street,  New 
York  City.  The  liabilities  are  said  to 
be  $50,000,  with  assets  of  about  $10,000 
estimated,  consisting  of  equipment  and 
plant,  which  has  a  mortgage  of  $3,500. 
The  stock  of  this  concern  was  sold 
largely  to  country  people. 

I  shipped  12  sacks  of  turnips  to  W. 
II.  Gearhart  &  Co.,  330  North  Front  street, 
Philadelphia,  three  months  ago,  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  returns.  I  wrote  them  a  letter 
asking  if  they  had  received  the  turnips, 
they  never  answered.  Can  you  help  me  out 
in  this  matter?  l.  id 

Delaware. 

.  Wc  have  tried  our  best  to  get  the  re¬ 
turns  for  this  shipper,  but  can  get  no 
response  from  Gearhart  &  Co.  Put 
their  name  and  address  where  you  can’t 
lose  it,  and  ship  to  some  one  else. 

Do  you  consider  the  American  Apron 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  reliable,  and  do  you 
think  anyone  could  earn  anything  through 

it?  SUBSCRIBER. 

Vermont. 

This  is  one  of  the  work-at-home 
fakes.  You  are  promised  pay  for  work 
at  home,  but  the  real  motive  is  to  get 
you  to  make  an  advance  remittance  for 
something  that  you  would  not  buy  on 
its  merits.  Leave  the  work-at-home 
fakes  alone. 

There  is  a  company  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
styled  International  Malt  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  selling  certificates  of  stock  at  .$1 
per  share,  and  in  their  printed  literature 
I  hey  represent  that  in  less  than  a  year  the 
stock  will  be  worth  $1,000  a  share.  Is  this 
company  any  good  or  not?  ii.  x.  p. 

Oklahoma. 

Do  you  think  for  a  single  moment 
that  anyone  would  sell  stock  for  $1 
which  he  expects  would,  in  a  short  time, 
advance  to  be  $1,000,  or  $100,  or  even 
$10?  It  is  a  fake  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  about  time  our 
people  began  to  recognize  the  fakes  on 
sight.  Some  of  them  do. 

In  your  issue  of  June  26  I  note  what 
you  say  concerning  E.  G.  Lewis  and  the 
U.  S.  Fibre  Stopper  Co.  I  was  induced  to 
buy  50  shares,  and  can  get  nothing  for 
them  now — never  could.  r.  c.  b. 

Indiana. 

In  our  issue  of  June  20  we  printed 
the  complaint  of  a  subscriber  who  had 
bought  15  shares  of  the  U.  S.  Fibre 
Stopper  Co.  stock  of  Mr.  Lewis  under 
the  assurance  of  big  dividends  and  prof¬ 
its.  Mr.  Lewis  has  since  sent  us  a 
check  for  the  amount  originally  paid 
for  the  stock,  so  that  this  purchaser  is 
out  only  the  use  of  his  money,  and  the 
experience  is  probably  worth  that.  We 
have  now  asked  Mr.  Lewis  to  redeem 
these  50  shares  for  our  Indiana  friend, 
and  we  look  for  him  to  do  so. 

You  have  been  recommended  as  a  firm 
who  will  give  me  reliable  information  on 
any  subject  pertaining  to  agriculture,  I 
would  like  to  learn  if  the  people  who  are 
promoting  the  St.  John’s  Park,  and  Jack¬ 
sonville  Heights  Improvement  Co.  (who  are 
selling  land  for  .$20  per  acre)  are  reliable 
people  and  if  the  land  is  good.  I  did  not 
buy  any  of  their  land  but  they  are  going 
to  place  another  tract  on  sale  soon  and  I 
am  thinking  of  buying  a  tract.  w.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

Several  times  we  have  expressed  our 
opinion  of  this  Florida  land  proposi¬ 
tion.  There  is  good  and  valuable 
land  in  Florida,  but  this  is  none  of 
it.  Land  in  the  neighborhood  can  be 
had  for  about  $3  to  $5  per  acre.  Don’t 
buy  any  land  in  Florida,  or  for  that 
matter  anywhere  else  unless  after  in- 
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spection  by  yourself  or  some  one  in 
whom  you  have  confidence.  Do  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  promoter  or  agent,  who  is 
to  profit  by  the  sale. 

On  the  10th  of  last  March  I  sent  through 
a  friend  who  was  agent  for  the  Central 
City  Suit  and  Skirt  Co.,  of  120  So.  Salina 
street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  an  order  for  a  suit 
(coat  and  skirt),  to  be  made  from  my 
measurements ;  and  a  check  for  .$26  was 
sent  with  the  order  in  payment  for  the 
same.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  the  order 
was  sent  that  it  must  lie  ready  by  April 

1,  as  I  was  going  on  a  journey  and  needed 
it  for  that  occasion.  The  suit  came  April 

2,  but  it  was  a  hopeless  misfit  and  I  was 
obliged  to  return  it.  I  started  on  my 
journey  April  6  and  did  not  return  until 
June  23,  and  of  course,  was  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  suit  elsewhere.  I  wrote  them 
when  returning  the  suit,  explaining  the 
circumstances,  and  requesting  a  return  of 
my  remittance.  They  however,  sent  the 
suit  on  again  ;  but  my  husband  refused  to 
accept  it,  and  wrote  them  a  demand  for  the 
return  of  the  money,  but  they  refuse  to 
send  it.  Being  in  another  State  makes  it 
difficult  for  us  to  do  anything  and  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  you  might  be  able  to 
help  us  out.  It  seemed  to  me  if  I,  with 
my  lawyer-husband  to  advise  me,  was 
caught  in  such  a  way  there  might  be  a 
good  many  other  women  less  able  than  i 
to  stand  the  loss,  who  would  get  into 
similar  difficulties  with  that  firm  or  others 
like  it ;  and  if  necessary  I  could  stand  a 
little  publicity  myself  in  order  to  make 
them  “play  fair"  all  around.  m.  c.  m* 

Vermont. 

We  wrote  the  firm  several  times  about 
this  matter,  but  failed  to  get  so  much 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  our  letters. 
The  amount  is  too  small  to  justify  the 
expense  of  a  suit,  but  the  facts  in  the 
case  will  interest  other  people  who  are 
approached  by  agents  for  similar  or¬ 
ders.  The  complainant  in  this  case  is 
a  member  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  cultured  families  in  the  State  of 
Vermont.  When  such  people  get 
“caught,”  rwe  can  easily  realize  how 
readily  poorer  people  fall  victims  of 
crafty  ways.  As  stated  in  the  letter  of 
complaint,  the  case  was  reported  more 
with  the  purpose  of  a  protection  to 
others  than  with  a  purpose  to  get*  re¬ 
dress  in  this  instance,  and  it  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  this  commendable  spirit  that 
we  give  space  to  the  facts. 

After  what  was  said  on  page  650 
about  the  Farmers’  Nursery  Company, 
Tippecanoe  City  and  Tioga,  Ohio,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  they  have  since 
written  us  explaining  the  cause  of  de¬ 
lay.  Following  is  the  pertinent  para¬ 
graph  of  their  letter. 

\Ye  think  they  (the  agents)  have  been 
pressing  their  business  stronger  than  we 
had  intended,  and  some  of  their  customers 
may  have  been  led  to  expect  more  than 
would  be  reasonable.  Salesmen  generally 
present  their  wares  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  only  the  attractive  side.  In  regard  to 
the  collar-budded  stock,  we  believe  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  it  is  better  than 
grafted  stock,  such  as  is  used  by  many 
nurserymen,  especially  in  apple,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  with  plum  and 
cherry.  \Ye  think  strong,  well-grown  stock 
will  resist  any  kind  of  disease  better  than 
the  stock  with  a  weaker  constitution.  Our 
man  says  he  has  agreed  in  certain  cases 
that  he  will  trim  the  trees.  This  he  will 
do  in  the  following  season  when  covering 
the  territory.  In  regard  to  replacing  our 
custom  is  to  replace  at  half  the  purchase 
price,  but  in  this  case  we  will  agree  to  re¬ 
place  free  when  the  contract  is  made  in 
that  way.  We  do  not,  approve  of  the  men 
using  these  methods,  and  have  written  them 
very  decidedly  on  this  subject.  We  shall 
lie  glad  when  the  nursery  salesman  can 
be  convinced  that  extravagant  promises  are 
not  needed  to  effect  sales,  and  we  feel  that 
you  are  doing  right  in  investigating  cases'  of 
this  kind,  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  writ¬ 
ing  direct,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  merit 
your  confidence. 

This  of  course  shows  that  the  agent 
has  used  his  own  arguments  and  made 
his  own  guarantees  for  the  stock.  No 
one  disputes  that  good  thrifty  stock  will 
resist  disease  better  than  weak  stock; 
but  that  does  not  justify  the  representa¬ 
tion  that  this  stock  is  disease  proof. 
The  care  and  trimming  and  replacement 
of  trees  turns  out  to  be  an  invention  of 
the  ageut.  If  he  is  to  do  this  work  in 
the  following  season,  when  he  covers 
the  territory,  he  will  not  have  much 
time  to  relate  any  more  big  stories. 
What  would  happen  to  the  care,  prun¬ 
ing  and  replacement  if  the  agent  failed 
to  come  around  the  next  year,  or  if  he 
left  the  employment  of  the  company? 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  price  is 
made  by  the  agent  also.  We  should 
assume  that  it  is.  At  any  event,  it  would 
not  be  much  of  a  hardship  to  replace 
stock  at  half  price,  when  the  original 
sales  are  made  at  40  cents  each  for  ap¬ 
ple  and  peach  trees  and  $1  for  plums, 
pears  and  cherries.  We  are,  however, 
pleased  with  the  frank  treatment  of  the 
complaint  by  this  company,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  tone  of  their  letter  that 
the  cause  of  complaint  will  be  removed. 
Every  honest  house  has  an  interest  in 
discouraging  these  extravagant  stories 
to  induce  the  sale  of  stock.  The  house 
that  encourages  it  will  get  the  order, 
but  all  will  suffer  in  the  future  disap¬ 
pointment  and  chagrin.  It  is  not  well 
that  the  sale  of  goods  should  depend 
on  the  romantic  imagination  of  the 
agent,  instead  of  the  stable  reputation 
of  the  house.  *  j.  j.  d. 


'HAVANA  LOW  WAGONS' 


You  ought  to  he  ashamed  to  make  the  boys  haul 
hay,  fodder,  etc.,  with  an  ordinary  HIGH  farm 
wagon,  when  we  can  furnish  you  a  LOW-MOWN  truck 
for  much  less  money.  We  can  fit  your  farm  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels.  Write  a  postal  for  our 
FREE  CATALOG,  prices  and  measurement  rules. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Box  17, Havana, III. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  lor  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Kngines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient, 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

<Ihe  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


yle’s  Steel  Stanchion 

THE  ORICINAL  t. 

Lined  with  wood, with  Thumb  Port  Latch 

DURABILITY  Bert  Material  and 

Workmanship.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

COMFORT  Huntf  on  chain*  allow* 
inf  full  freedom  of  neck.  No  weight  to 
carry-  •* 

CLEANLINESS  Keeps  the  cow  In 

place.  Forward  when  lying  down.  Bach 
when  standing.  ^ 

^  HooWct ,  Aei ring  MoJel  Dairy  Barnr~ 

Slut  Print  u>ilh  JclalLi  for  trtctlnf 
PiU  Stanchion  Framct  -  Prlcci—Frta  m 

SOLE  MAKERS 

4iLjAS.  BOYLE  &  SON 

■c~'  SALEM,  OHIO.  U.S.  A. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Burr  Starkweather  Co. Rochester, N.Y. 


rDIIMR*C  IMPROVED 
LKUhIDO  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


“  My  bam  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crumb’s 
Warrlner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bernardstown,  Mass. 
-  — — -..i — — Booklet  Free. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  Mi,  Foreatvllle,  Conn. 

i’ll  Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 

You'll  Let  Me 

This  is  just  a  little  ad — but  a  postal  will  bring  my  Big 
Book — and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  Y ou  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  coveted  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  Freluht 

ter  what  the  price— so  why  pay  $50  - 

more?  20,000  farmc.  s  havoj 
stamped  tholr  O.  K.  onf“ 
my  spreader  and  money* 
saving  price.  My  Special 
Proposition  will  interest  you.  * 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will* 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  $50.00? 

Address  Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

'  WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

669  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbollneum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches.  Cure  Soils,  Fis¬ 
tula  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quickly: 
pleasant  to  nso;  does  not  blister 
under  bandage  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  you  can  work  the  horse.  $2  per 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Home  Book  7  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR  ,  for  mankind, 
$1.00  per  bottlo.  Reduces  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Strains,  Bruises, 
stops  Pain  and  inflammation. 
YOUNG.  P.O.F.,  E9  Monmouth  St.,  Sprinofield,  Mass. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

"Wo  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DU. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


i-©'  Let  Us  Send  You  v®*i 

Our  Book. 


about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  wtll  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money—  the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 


By  every  test,  1  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Bpokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., Box  88  .  Quincy,  Ills. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Department¥Agriculture 

RAYMOND  A.  PEARSON,  Commissioner. 


NOTICE  v 

TUBERCULOUS  CATTLE 

Examination  Required  for  Tuberculosis  of 
Neat  Cattle  Entering  New  York  State 
for  Breeding  or  Dairy  Purposes. 


By  virtue  of  the  authority  given  and  the  duty 
imposed  upon  me  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  Agricultural  Law, 
I  hereby  give  notice  to  all  persons  concerned,  that 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  shipment  of 
tuberculous  animals  from  other  States  into  dairy 
herds  of  this  State: 

1.  All  cattle  hereafter  entering  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  used  or  intended  to  be 
used  for  breeding  or  dairy  purposes  within 
this  State,  shall  be  kept  in  quarantine  until 
duly  released  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

2.  Such  cattle  will  not  be  released  from  quaran¬ 
tine  until  shown  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis  by 
both  physical  examination  and  tuberculin  test 
made  by  a  veterinary  practitioner  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

3.  Such  cattle  in  quarantine  shall  not  ho 
allowed  to  mingle  or  come  in  contact  with 
other  cattle  and  they  shall  not  be  trans¬ 
ported  nor  allowed  to  go  from  one  farm  or 
property  to  another  without  written  per¬ 
mit  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

4.  The  detention  of  such  cattle  shall  be  at  the 
owner’s  expense  and  risk. 

5.  The  above,  however,  does  not  apply  to  any 
cattle  which  have  crossed  the  State  line  in  a  rail¬ 
road  car  or  other  conveyance  so  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  continuously  in  or  on  such  conveyance. 

6.  The  State  does  not  allow  indemnity  for  tuber¬ 
culous  animals  which  have  not  been  in  the  Stato 
at  least  six  months. 

7.  Statements  relative  to  requests  for  permits 
for  moving  such  cattle  should  be  sent  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Veterinary  Service,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  should  state  number  of 
cattle,  place  where  procured,  origin  of  shipment 
and  proposed  destination  and  proposed  route  of 
shipment,  also  time  of  arrival  at  point  of  destina¬ 
tion  . 

8.  Article  V.  The  above  requirements  are  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Law.  Chapter  1  of  the  Consolidated  Laws. 

9.  Section  97  of  the  same  article  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Law  provides  as  follows: 

“  Penalties.— Any  person  violating,  disobeying 
or  disregarding  the  terms  of  any  notice,  order  or 
regulation,  issued  or  prescribed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  under  this  article,  shall  for¬ 
feit  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  such  vio¬ 
lation.” 

10.  Requests  for  further  information  should  bo 

addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  R-  A.  PEARSON, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 


TIT  ORE-?  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav* 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN^  LATEST  MODEL 

IM  0  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  16,  Milford,  Mato 


SUNNY  SLOPE  FARM 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

“WHICH  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED” 

We  offer  a  limited  number  only 
YEARLING  HENS  1909  COCKERELS 
This  season's  breeding  liens  and  a  very  few  magnif¬ 
icent  cocks.  Our  strain  has  a  record,  in  flocks  of 
1,500  layers  of  144  eggs  in  first  10  laying  months. 
Prices  on  application.  Reference:  First  Nat.  Bank. 
SUNNY  SLOPE  FARM,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 


In  order  to  make 
room  for  3000  grow 
ing  chicks  and  1000 
ducklings,  we  are 
forced  to  offer  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  bargains 
in  Single  und  Itose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg*pro- 
duetion  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  season.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  ir>  large 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 


Poultry-men — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  3f.  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  bo  without  it.  Knot  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 


Yearling  White  LeghornsindGoweruiaS-dHocks 

hatched  Spring  190S.  Farm  raised  straight  bred  utility 
stock.  WILSON  FARM  POULTRY  CO.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FDR  QAI  E-500  PURE  BRED  s- c- WHITE leghorns, 

lUn  OHLl  Hens,  Yearlings.  They  are  good 
size  and  a  most  excellent  laying  strain.  Address 
G.  MONROE  WOOD,  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair:  heavy  layers;  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pullets  5  mos.  old,  $1  each.  '  Catalog  free. 

0.  H.  ZIMMER.  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  dottes,  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  153. 


W,  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnliam,  Mass. 


VAN  ALSTYNE'S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Alstynk  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Sp  Uf  I  CfilinRUQ  of  exceptional 
■  u •  II i  LCUnUnllO  vigor  and  quality 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 


A 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


O  INTERNATIONAL 

rig;  silos 

|£g 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  ho  l 
continuous  mien-door  front— air-tight  door  am  P® 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
September  3,  I 'JOU,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  Is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTKB 


BEANS 


Marrow,  bu . 

....  2.50 

fcb 

2.75 

qt. 

.15 

.Medium . 

® 

2.55 

Pea . 

.  2.35 

@ 

2.40 

qt. 

.12 

Bed  Kidnev . 

, . . .  2.00 

® 

2.50 

White  Kidnev . 

. 2.40 

@ 

2.75 

qt. 

.15 

Wheat,  No.  1 


GRAIN 

North’n 


Duluth,  new,  bn . 

1.07 

No.  2.  lied . 

1.06 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.70 

® 

.80 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.38 

® 

.42 

Kye . 

.70 

® 

.75 

Barley,  feeding . 

.55 

® 

.60 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.30 

® 

3014 

.33® 

.36 

Good  to  Choice . 

.25 

.29 

30© 

.32 

Lower  Grades  . 

.22 

@ 

.24 

25® 

.28 

Slate  Dairy,  best . 

.25 

® 

.28 

.27® 

.30 

Common  to  Good .... 

.20 

® 

.23 

.23® 

.26 

Factory . 

.18 

® 

.22 

.20® 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

.17 

@ 

.20 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.71  per 
411-quart  can.  netting  3h>  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  2ti-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.07® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

30 

® 

.34 

.32® 

.40 

White,  good  to  choice. 

.25 

® 

.29 

.27® 

.31 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 

,  .29 

® 

.30 

.10® 

.33 

Common  to  Good _ 

.IS 

@ 

.20 

.20® 

.22 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.08  Jf® 

09  !4 

.15 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good. 

.06 

® 

.08 

.08® 

.12 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

@ 

.06 

iherries . 

.  .16 

® 

.17 

lb. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.  .21 

® 

.22 

lb. 

.24® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

,  .12 

® 

•  1214 

FRESH  FRUITS 
Apples.  Duchess,  bbl..  2.50  @  3.50 

Alexander . 3.50 

Wealthy .  2.25 

Twenty-Ounce .  2.50 

Nyack  Pippin .  2.00 

Red  Astrachan . 2.00 

Maiden  Blush .  2.00 

Gravenstein...  .  2.00 

Common . 1.00 

Average,  basket . 50 

Pears.  Rartlett.  bbl...  4.00 

Anjou,  bbl .  3.00 

Ola pp’8  Favorite, bbl.  4  00 

Blackberries . 05 

Huckleberries . 05 

Plums.  8  lb  bkt . 10 

Grapes,  Up-river,  case  .75 

Del.  &  Md . 40 

Peaches.  Up-river,  ert.  1.00 
Pine  Island,  crate....  1.25 

W.  Va„  bkt . 50 

State  bkt . 50 

Jersey,  bkt .  .50 

W atermelons,  car . 100.00®  175.00 

.Muskmelons,  crate . 40  ®  2.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

'outhern.  bbl .  1.50 

Jersey  aud  Pa .  1.50 

L  mg  Island .  2.00 

*  abbage,  I0U .  1.50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  1.50 

Corn,  Jersey.  100 . 50 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 60 

Lettuce,  bkt .  50 

i’eas.  >4  bbl.  bkt . 50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl...  .50 
Radishes,  100  bunches,  .50 

Hiring  Beans,  bu . 25 

Spinach,  hbl . 75 

Turnips.  White,  bbl . 75 

Tomatoes, 

Del.  and  Md.,  box...  .25 
Jersey . 25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 18  ®  .19 

Fowls . 15  <3 

Roosters . . 

Ducks . ’..  .13 

Geese . 10  ® 


®  4.00 
@  3.25 
®  3.50 
®  3.75 
fr)  3.00 
®  3.00 
@  3.50 
®  1.75 
®  1.00 
@  6.00 
®  4.00 
®  6.00 
®  .12 
fa)  .10 
®  -25 
®  1.00 
@  .70 
fd>  2.00 

®  2.25 
fa)  1.15 
fa)  1.00 

@  ;.no 


rg>  1.75 
®  2.15 
@  2.12 
®  2  A0 
fa)  3.50 
®  1.00 
®  1.25 
®  1.00 
®  1.00 
®  1.00 
id)  1.00 
@  .75 
@  1.25 
@  1.00 

la)  .50 
®  .75 


.18 

.11 

.14 

.11 


each  .03®  .05 


beb. 


.03 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  frozen,  best, 

Good  to  Choice . 15 

Common  linn . 12 

Fancy  broilers,  pair.  .40 
tlroilers,3lD.  to  pr.,  lb.  .20 
I  Off  Is . 12 

Ducks.  Spring . ic 

Squabs,  do/.. . .  ].yg 


.18 

@ 

.20 

.22® 

.24 

.15 

® 

.17 

18® 

.20 

.12 

@ 

.14 

.16® 

.17 

.40 

@ 

.50 

.20 

® 

212 

.12 

© 

.IS 

.15® 

.20 

.16 

.18 

.18® 

21 

I.WI 

©’ 

3.50 

The 


simple  contrivances  provide  amp] 
allow  the  utmost  in  elf 


stall  partitions,  aud 
leanliness  and  ventilation. 

Watering  Basin:  Whore  running  water  is  in  a  stable, 
this  basin  automatically  provides  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water-  to  the  cattle.  Thus  the  flow  of  milk  is  in¬ 
creased  from  live  to  ten  per  cent — a  proven  fact. 

Our  Liberal  Guarantee:  We  guarantee  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  ill  all  our  equipment.  Any  parts  breaking 
within  a  year,  as  a  result  of  defective  material,  will  be 
replaced  free  of  charge. 

Write  today  for  further  information. 

6L0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  ATTICA,  NEW  YORK 


THE  BETTER  WAY 


Q, 


I  FLEXIBLE  ELBOW 

The  Elbow  fastens  to 
the  upper  end  of  the 
blower  pipe  and  has 
the  proper  bend,  which  is  very  es¬ 
sential  to  do  the  proper  work,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  same,  which 
projects  into  the  silo,  is  equipped 
with  a  short,  flexible  joint,  thereby 
giving  freedom  to  the  movement 
of  the  Distribut-r  pipe,  and  at  the 
same  time  retaining  the  blast  of 
the  blower  which  packs  the  feed. 

OUR  FLEXIBLE  DISTRIBUTOR 

The  upper  section  connects  with 
the  flexible  end  of  the  elbow  by 
means  of  rings  on  one  and  snaps 
on  the  other.  Each  section  tele¬ 
scopes  the  lower  one  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  and  fastens  by  the  same  de¬ 
vice,  thereby  rendering  the  Dis¬ 
tributor  highly  Flexible,  and  at 
the  same  time  conveying  the  full 
blast  from  the  blower  which  packs 
the  ensilage,  and  same  results  can 
never  be  duplicated  by  any  other 
device.  This  is  a  very  important 
point  and  should  never  be  over¬ 
looked,  An  equal  distribution  can  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  this  directed  force.  Sections  can 
be  unsnapped  without  the  stopping  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Send  for  Catalog  and  prices. 

W.  W.  BATEMAN  CO. 

ole  Manufacturers  BOONYILLE,  INDIANA 


IF  YOUVE 
NEVER  WORN 

•tfjv VQ?3  , 

-o,  ’ 

'c^J) 

SLICKER 

you’ve  yet 
to  learn  the  bodily 
comfort  it  gives  in 
the  wettest  weather 

MADE  FOR - 

HARDvSER'/1c|E 

- AND 

GUARANTEED 

WATERPROOF 

#300 

AT  AIL  GOOD  STORES 
CATALOG  FREE 


AJ.TOWC*  ttt  BOSTON.  VIS. A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  COL  LIMITED.  TORONTO  CAN 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 18.00  ®19.00 

No.  2 . 16.00  ®  17.00 

No.  3 . 14.00  ®  15.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  ®I7.00 

Clover . 12.00  ®I4.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  <0)10.(10 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00  ®17.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 7.00  ®  8.00 


Save  Monev  in  Your 
Cow-Barn 

Dairymen  are  fast  realizing  that  economy  can  be  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  stable  as  well  as  in  (he  creamery.  No  longer 
is  barn  equipment  considered  a  luxury. 

Devices  that  make  for  easier  stable  work,  cattle-com¬ 
fort  and  sanitation  are  i-ecognized  necessities.  More¬ 
over.  they  represent  one  of  the  most  profitable  invest¬ 
ments  you  can  make. 

The  New  Modern 
Litter  Carrier 

You  know  the  labor  of 
cleaning  a  stable — the  time 
spent  in  this  necessary  but 
unprofitable  work. 

The  New  Modern  Litter 
Carrier  makes  this  the 
lightest  of  all  chores.  It  will 
keep  the  stable  cleaner,  and 
save  hours  of  your  help's 
time.  Itisbotheeonom- , 
ieal  and  labor-saving — 
qualit  ies  which  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  pay  (or 
Itself. 

Note  these  exclusive  New  Modern  features: 

Double  Trolley:  Gives  more  freedom  of  action  and 
less  friction.  Three  swivels  at  each  end  of  the  car  enables 
it  to  run  on  any  curve. 

Double  Chain:  Does  away  with  the  jerky  motion  that 
the  ordinary  single  chain  gives  the  trolley. 

Special  Gears:  These  provide  great  lifting  power  and 
give  perfect  control  over  the  Carrier. 


New  Modern  Swinging  Cattle  Stanchion,  Watering 
Basin,  Manger  Partition  and  Stall  Guard  Railing 

The  Stanchion  itself  Is  the  most  improved  model  of  the 
swinging  type.  It  gives  perfect  freedom  of  head,  yet 
absolutely  confines  the  animal.  It  remains  in  position 
when  open.  A  special  device  prevents  cattle  entering 
from  side  of  Stanchion. 

Attached  to  the  Stanchion  are : 

Individual  and  Roveraibla  Manger  Partitions:  These 
partitions  are  hinged  and  can  be  thrown  back  when  not 
in  use. 

Stall  Guard  Railings:  Made  of  lj^-inch  gas  pipe.  These 

le  1 . 


FARM  CEMENT  NEWS 


The  New  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Farmers 

TELLS  all  about  the  uses  of  cement  and  concrete  on  the 

farm.  Teaches  and  illustrates  the  latest,  most  practical  and 
improved  methods  of  construction.  Tells  what  other  farmers 1 
have  done,  what  you  can  do,  and  how  you  can  do  it. 

FREE  TO  YOU 

To  Keep  Yon  Up-To-Date  on  Uses  of  Cement  and  Concrete  on  the  Farm. 

We  want  to  send  you  this  instructive,  entertaining  magazine  absolutely  free. 
Bend  us  your  name  and  address  on  coupon,  on  postal  or  in  letter. 

We  give  this  Journal  free,  so  you  will  know  how  to  economize  In  building  by 
using  Universal  Portland  Cement. 

This  cement  is  the  most  widely  used  by  farmers  because  best  adapted  to  all 
classes  of  construction,  uniformly  high  grade,  easy  to  work  with. 

Get  your  name  on  the  free  list  for  the  magazine,  at  once.  No  obligation 
incurred.  Address 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Dept.  2,  Frick  Bldg.  -  Pittsburg,  Pa. j 

I” Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  I  accept  your  offer  to  send  me,  postpaid  and 
!  entirely  free  of  cost,  your  Illustrated  magazine,  “Farm  Cement  News.” 

*  Name . . . . . 


YOUR  GUIDE 
TO  QUALITY 


Town. 


»  State . . . . „  .R.  F.  D. 


PERCHERON,  BELGIAN  &  SHIRE  STALLIONS 


Shortsville  is  on  Auburn  Branch  of  N.  Y.  C. 


For  the  benefit  of  Horsemen  and  Breeders  of 
the  Draft  Horso  in  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States,  have  opened  at  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  an 
Eastern  Transfer  Barn,  where  I  will  have  for 
sale  at  all  times  a  choice  selection  of  Imported 
and  American  Bred  Percheron,  Belgian  and 
Shire  Stallions  and  Mares. 

My  buyer  arrived  in  Europe  over  a  month 
sooner  than  any  other,  therefore  had  a  chance 
to  select  the  best  of  the  large  Studs  in  both 
Prance  and  Belgium. 

Another  importation  will  arrive  at  Shorts¬ 
ville,  September  6th,  and  I  invite  those  inter¬ 
ested  to  come  and  look  them  over. 

If  you  cannot  come  to  Shortsville  at  once, 
meet  me  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  where  1 
will  have  on  exhibition,  and  for  sale,  twenty 
head  of  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions.  My 
Stallions  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices, 
which  will  enable  you  to  establish  a  profitable 
breeding  business. 

COME  ANT)  VISIT  ME,  OR  WRITE: 

G.  A.  SllTPHEN*  Shortsville  N.  Y. 

Importer  and  Breeder 

R,  R..  between  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 


AlimMORII  bought  and  sold  on  a  strictly  honor- 

HU  I  U  IflUUlLLO  able  and  business-like  basis.  Write  us  for 
free  sample  copy  of  the  44  20th  Century  Auto  Review.’'  Con¬ 
taining  inside  information  to  buyers  and  sellers.  20th  Century 
Automobile  Co.,  1615  Broadway*  Cor.  49th  St.,  New  York. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Ways  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


7  sizes, 
mounted 
or  down. 


Gasoline 

l  Engines  4  to  20  H.  PIT'” 

Ifodder  cutters,  corn  shellers,  wood 
’saws,  etc.  Catalogue  mailed  free. 
THE  MESSINGER  MFC.  CO..  Bex*  ,  Tatamy,  Pa. 

Better  than  the  Old-Fashioned  Wrought  Cut 
Nails  are 

Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaran¬ 
teed)  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

The  heads  won’t  rust  off.  As  they  are  rust-proof, 
they  will  withstand  climatic  conditions  and  the 
free  acid  present  in  the  sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a 
lifetime.  Write  for  prices  aud  samples. 

Branford,  Conn. 


SHR0PSH1RES  FOR  SALE 

I  offer  some  very  fine  imported  and  home  bred 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs  bred 
from  imported  stock.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  N.  Y. 

SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale:  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days’ 
trial.  R.  F.  JOHNSON.  Assumption,  Illinois. 

SCOTCH  COIJ.IKS,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eightmos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 

cccr  WHFAT-J0NES’  RED  WAVE-  first-class; 

OLCU  VY  nLA  I  FRUIT  TREES.  Budded  from  heal¬ 
ing  trees.  Grown  in  the  famous  Genesee  Valley. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

WANTE0—  Information  where  a  farm  gate  known  as 
the  Kentucky  Gate  can  be  bought.  Said  gate 
operated  by  lever  from  the  approaching  vehicle. 
SUBSCRIBER,  care  of  The  Rukal  New-Yorkek. 


Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co. 


% 


RAMS 


The  Double-Acting  Rams 
open  the  valves  as  well  as 
shut  them  off  with  the  power  of  the  water. 
More  water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste 
than  any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  HODGKINS  &  SONS.  Marlboro,  N.  H. 


Rio’  PVr»r»  ot’  sun-touched  early  apples 
4I,C  VyTVJp  from  Delaware  follows 

closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 

A  FEW  YEARS  SPENT  IN  THE  NAVY  are  years  of  valu¬ 
able  experience.  Habits  of  regularity  are 
formed.  Healthy  exercise,  regular  drills,  and 
growing  responsibility  develop  quickness  and  self- 
reliance.  Many  large  employers  prefer  men  who 
have  had  naval  training  because  more  capable  and 
efficient. 

Young  men  with  mechanical  knowledge  have 
greater  opportunities.  They  master  their  trade. 

Go  to  a  recruiting  office  and  learn  about  the  line 
chances  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Service  to 
save  money,  the  hours  of  duty,  cruises,  sports, 
promotion,  etc.  You  are  not  urged  to  enlist.  In¬ 
dividuality  will  be  developed,  not  suppressed.  Ask 
any  one  in  the  Service  about  it. 

The  Navy  hanger  in  Post  Office  and  Navy  posters 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  blue¬ 
jacket.  Apply  at  NAVY  RECRUITING  OFFICES, 
P.  O.  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  P  O.  Builning, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THE  MICHIGAN -INDIANA 
LAND  COMPANY 

Are  offering  for  sale  from  40  to  65  of  the  nicest 
improved  farm  lands  in  the  best  section  of  the 
southern  part  of  Michigan,  in  the  following- 
counties:  Allegan,  Barry,  Montmorency  and 
Kalkaska.  Also,  from  40  to  50  farms  in  the 
very  best  section  of  Indiana,  located  in  Noble 
County,  Whitley  County  and  Elkhart  County. 
Please  write  for  description,  maps,  price  and 
terms.  Address 

MICW6AH-IH0IAKA  LAMP  COMPANY,  L1G0KIER,  1ND 

JMMEDfATE  SACRIFICE-160  acre  farm  near  Monticello 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  RELIABLE  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  TWENTY-NINE  MARKETS  FURNISHED 

ON  APPLICATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  E.  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JEI.I.IFFE,  W  RIGHT  A  CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FKANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kimlsof 
COUNTRY  PRODUCK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Produets  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York- 


_  and  bordering  river. 

in  Town  of  Bethel,  Sullivan  County.  N.  Y.,  price 
$3000  and  only  $500  Cash  required.  Particulars  of 
JOHN  M.  YEAGER,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


er.  price  $5000.  185  acre  farm 

Sullivan  County.  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  FARM  FOR  SALE-36  acres,  some  timber; 

116  miles  from  town  of  2,000;  junction2railroads; 
7  room  house,  good  buildings  aud  flue  water.  Spleu- 
did  locality  fruitor  poultry.  Correspond  with  owner 
(Orchards).  M.  L.  Stout.  HarringtOD,  Del.,  K.F.D. 

"Ill  AH  DC  FINE  laying  farm.  8- room  house 
IV  HURL  basement  barn  30x50.  Plenty  fruit. 
For  $1200.  Hau.’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  io  toriuation.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 

DI.K.4SK  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Coin- 
r  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter. 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves,  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies  etc.  E.  It.  XVOOIIWAltll.  ail--’  Creenulcli  St.,  N.  Y, 

TO  LARGE  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  GROWERS. 

Send  for  particulars  about  how  to  make  your  own 
sales.  Avoid  tricky  Commission  Merchants,  etc. 

Join  a  Shippers  Organization  who  use  Bonded 
Brokers  and  Commission  Merchants.  Our  Credit 
Book  shows  the  financial  responsibility  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  firms  who  can  buy  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  125,000  firms  listed. 

This  organization  and  its  management  is  vouched 
for  by  the  best  authorities.  You  are  behind  the  times 
if  you  don’t  at  least  learn  about  it.  Booklet  free, 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO.,  -  -  34  So.  Clark  St,  Chicago 


150  FARMS 


For  Sale  in  the  fertile  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley:  from  5  to  200 
acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New  catalogue  and  map. 

HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 


FINE  FARM,  conveniently  and  desirably  located; 

fertile  soil,  valuable  timber,  best  water  and  eli- 
mate  in  U.  S.  and  no  better  fruit  land  anywhere.  A 
bearing  orchard  of  Albermarle  Pippins  paying  large 
profits.  OWNER,  R.  F.  D.,  Charlottesville,  V a- 

Sacrifice  Sale ! 

14  Young  Holstein  Cows, 

Pair  Good  Horses. 

Hogs,  hens,  turkeys,  complete  outfit  nearly  new 
latest  unproved  farming  tools  ami  machinery  in¬ 
cluding  reaper,  platform  scales,  etc.,  etc.,  alt  thrown 
in  with  this  productive  113-acre  farm  ,-  pleasantly 
located  on  good  road  between  two  large  town,  cuts 
70  tons  hay,  spring  watered  pasture,  acres  wood ; 
young  orchard;  maple-shaded,  newly  painted  2 
story  12-room  residence ;  basement  barn,  large 
stable.  To  get  immediate  sale,  all  goes  for  $4200, 
part  cash.  It  is  on  the  market  today.  Next  week 
will  see  a  new  owner  in  charge.  Will  it  be  you  ? 
For  traveling  directions,  see  page  103  “Strout  s 
Farm  Buyers’  Guide  No.  27.”  copy  mailed  free,  or 
telephone  E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept.  1099,  47  West  34 
Street,  New  York. 
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Roofing  Warehouses 

in  Six 
Cities! 


40,000  Rolls  of  ROOFING 
Going  at  50c  on  the  Dollar! 

Our  Warehouses  in  Six  Different  Cities  to  Be  Cleared 
of  Surplus  Stocks  of  Roofing  in  60  Days! 

QUICK  SHIPMENT  ANYWHERE!  QUALITY  ANU  SATISFACTION" GUARANTEED! 

^  _  -  ...  i  _  ■*  t 2  -a  ~  MI  TQT  Vi  orA  fVi<a  flrtrtf  cnapA  nnxxr  nrriini'ftd  V)V  our  Ore  at 


“Clear  the  Warehouses  of  the  Surplus  Stocks  of  Roofing!"  This  urgent  demand 
of  our  Millwork  Department  for  MORE  ROOM! — MORE  ROOM!!  MORE 
ROOM!!!  — is  the  reason  for  this  Stupendous  Sale  of  Gordon -Van  Tine  Guar¬ 
anteed  Roofing.  _  .  <» 

We  went  into  the  lumber  market  in  the  height  of  the  Panic,  when  mill  owners 
were  pressed  for  Funds.  We  bought  millions  of  feet  of  Lumber— FOR  CASH— 
at  Panic  Prices.  This  vast  stock  of  Lumber  is  now  being  made  up  into  Millwork. 
Trainloads  of  new  Millwork  coming  and  not  half  enough  Room  to  store  it. 
With  our  immense  storage  facilities  already  overtaxed,  we  ve  got  to  move  the 
Roofing  and  do  it  mighty  quick! 


Inside  of  sixty  days  we  MUST  have  the  floor  space  now  occupied  by  our  Great 
Surplus  Stock  of  Roofing.  So — out  goes  the  Roofing  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar !t 

The  Great  Sale  of  Surplus  Roofing  i9  on!  Forty  thousand  Rolls  under  the 
Hammer!  The  “Clear-the-Warehouse"  Prices  are  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the 
Roofing  Business.  We  have  Warehouses  in  Davenport,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis.  The  Roofing  will  be  Shipped  by  Fast 
Freight  from  the  point  nearest  you,  under  an  Absolute  Guarantee  of  Quality, 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  Delivery.  It’s  the  genuine  Flint-Coated,  Water-Proof, 
Weather-Proof,  Acid-Proof  and  Fire-Resisting  Roofing.  Every  Roll  is  Guaranteed 
for  Quality  and  Durability.  Now  is  your  chance  to  get  Roofing  at  Panic  Prices! 


stand  on  eiJ 

j  Three  pl"^1 


aounajj  auu  uu  u  ~ 

Shipment  from  Nearest  Warehouse!  “Reservation  Orders’’  Accepted! 

Prompt  Action  Secures  Any  Quantity  Desired.  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED! 

We  are  nrenared  to  ship  any  order,  large  or  small,  within  48  hours.  Send  us  a  RUSH  ORDER  for  Roofing  and  let  us  show  you  how  promptly 
shtp!  H  for  any  reioJyou  are  not  quite  ready  to  use  the  Roofing,  we  will  accept  “Reservation  Orders  ”  if  accompanied  by  cash  specifying 
sn  pA  :  .  nlo  rS  fi-Ue  or  nrr  Ranker  in  Davenport  will  tell  you  it  is  entirely  safe  to  send  money  to  us.  Act  Quick ! 


we  shin'  It  for  anv  reason  you  are  not  quire  reaay  to  use  me  v**.  *****  . , , -r  -  . - - : - 1  , - j  r  .  .  ■ '  „ 

sirss  “  y  us- 

Sale  Prices 

On  Surplus  Stock  of  Roofing 

by  the  RoEl  (103  sq.  feet) 

Including  Free  Nails  and  Cement  Packed  in  Every  Roll. 

Flint-Coated  Roofing,  1  Ply 

Guaranteed  5  Years 

We  guarantee  every  roll  of  Gordon- Van  Tine  Roof¬ 
ing  for  a  definite  period  of  years.  The  Roofing  is 
made  of  Long-Fiber  Wool  Felt.  Waterproofed  with 
pure.  Natural  Asphalts  and  Surfaced  with  ilmt  and 
Mica.  The  color  is  Slate  Gray. 

No  Paper!  No  Tar!  No  Gravel! 

Why  buy  “Shoddy”  Roofing  made  of  building 
paper,  with  tar  binder  and  gravel  coatings,  when, 
for  less  money,  you  can  get  this  high-grade, 

BUW’r(f  seifllimions'^of  Feet  of  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Roofing,  and  it  gives  Universal  Satisfaction. 

Two-Ply  Roofing,  Guaranteed  8  Years,  per  Roll,  $1.50.  Worth  $3.50. 

Three-Ply  Roofing,  Guaranteed  10  Years,  per  Roll,  $1.80.  Worth  $4.50. 

We  Guarantee  These  Prices  for  60  Days! 

We  will  hold  these  prices  open  for  60  days  from  this  datel  But  don't  wait,  as 
the  Entire  Surplus  Stock  will  be  quickly  closed  out  at  these  cut  prices.  Make  up 
an  Order  for  all  the  Roofing  you  will  need  in  the  next  year.  You  never  can  beat 
these  prices— -they  are  absolutely  the  lowest  obtainable. 


Dealers’ 
Price,  $3 


Order  Now  and  Make  Big  Money! 

You  can’t  make  money  easier  than  to  buy  Roofing  during  this  Sale.  Even  if  you  order 
more  than  yon  need,  vou  can  sell  any  that  is  left  over  at  a  good  profit,  right  among  your  / 
neighbors!  ’  With  Gordon-Van  Tine  Roofing  you  can  put  a  Roof  on  any  Building  at  /M 
one-tliird  the  cost  of  a  shingle  root ! 

Money  Cannot  Buy  Better  Roofing! 

Our  Guaranteed  Roofing  protects  a  roof  from  damage  by 
Sparks  and  Cinders.  It  makes  an  Absolutely  Leak-Proof 
Roof.  It  is  not  injured  by  extremes  of  Heat  or  Cold 
It  is  twice  as  Durable  as  any  other  Prepared  Roof¬ 
ing  on  the  Market.  It  is  easy  to  lay.  ho  tools 
but  a  hammer!  Instruction  Sheet  showing 
how  to  apply,  FULL  IN  EVERY  ROLL 
OP'  ROOFING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Protection 
for  Houses,  Barns,  Sheds,  Poul¬ 
try  Houses,  Fair  Ground  Build 
ings.  Store  Buildings,  Mills, 

and  Factories!  Splendid  for - 

Sheep  Barns  on  Western  Ranches!  —  — 

You  will  find  our  Guaranteed  Roofing  on  the  great 
Sheep  Barns  of  Western  Ranches  —  on  the  mammoth 
Barns  and  Sheds  of  the  Big  Cattle  Ranches  — on  the  fine 
Barns  of  the  Dairy  Districts  — on  the  Houses,  Barns,  Tool 
Houses,  Hog  Houses.  Poultry  Houses  and  other  Out- 
Buildings  of  the  general  Farmer. 

This  is  a  Quick-Action  Proposition 

At  the  Prices  we  are  now  making  it  is  unquestionably 
the  most  Remarkable  Value  ever  Offered  to  the  Buyer  of 
Ready  Roofing.  Tlie  40.000  Rolls  of  Surplus  8tock  will 
soon  be  gone.  Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  Great 
Warehouse  Clearance  Sale! 


NAILS  AND 
CEMENT  IN 
EVERY  ROLL! 

Building  Paper  S'?”,??  !“>  pr!“  37c 

*  Tarred  Felt  tSSKf’r' ?  “”n:  90c 

40,000  Rolls  Roofing- Inspected, 
Packed  and  Sealed  for  Shipment, 
Nalls  and  Cement  Inside 

Any  Banker  in  America  will  tell  you  we 
are  absolutely  responsible.  We  refer  you  to 
the  Editor  of  this  paper. 


GREAT  WAREHOUSE  SALE 

ORDER  BLANK 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  COMPANY, 

1774  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa, 

Gentlemen: — Please  book  my  order  for 

....Rolls  of  1-Ply  Roofing:  at  $1.25  each,  $.... 
....Rolls  of  2- Ply  Roofing  at  $1.50  each,  $.... 
....Rolls  of  3-Ply  Roofing  at  $1.80  each,  $.... 
....Rolls  of . at$ . each,  $.... 

(Writ®  Building  Paper,  Btiaw  Board  or  Tar  Felt  In  epaoe  above.) 

□  Immediate  I  I  Hold  for 

Shipment.  I I  Instructions. 

(Put  X  in  proper  square. ) 

I  enclose  (draft  or  money  order)  for  $ - 


I 


Name _ 


Address. 


~WTake  Your  Choice  W 

I  !  Fill  out,  tear  off  and  mail  either  one  of  the  Coupons.  Better  gret  your  order 
t  *  in  todav.  and  not  take  chances  of  being:  too  late!  Use  the  Order  Blank  either 
1  for  Immediate  Shipment  or  to  Hold  for  Future  Shipment.  If  you  are  not  ready 
to  order,  by  all  means  send  the  Inquiry  Blank  and  get  further  particulars  of 
this  Remarkable  Money-Saving:  Opportunity. 

Send  for  Free  Roofing  Book,  Free  Samples 
and  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog 

These  Books  are  the  Connecting:  Links  between  the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Farmers  of  America.  We  sell  Millions  of  Dollars  Worth  of 
Roofing:  and  Building:  Material  by  Mall,  Direct  to  Users  in  every  State.  Every 
Article  Guaranteed  for  Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  by  }he  Big-gest 
Roofing:  and  Millwork  Plant  in  the  World,  with  a  Paid-up  Capital  of  $250,000.00. 
The  Prices  on  the  5,000  Millwork  Bargains  Listed  in  our  Great  Catalogs  will 
astonish  you.  Get  the  Books!  Stop  paying  Double  Prices  to  Middlemen. 
F  '  Save  50t(  of  yoor  Money  and  get  Guaranteed  Quality  by  dealing  Direct  with 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Company 

.  (I,  1774  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 


GREAT  WAREHOUSE  SALE 

INQUIRY  BLANK 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  COMPANY, 

1774  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:- Please  send  at  once  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  your  Great  Warehouse  Sale  of 
Surplus  Roofing  direct  to 


Also  please  send  the  items  checked  below. 

□  FREE  ROOFING  SAMPLES  &  BOOK 

□  GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK  CATALOG 

□  FREE  LUMBER  PRICE  LIST 

Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 
We  Undersell  Everybody!  We  Ship  Everywhere! 


Voi..  LXVIII  No.  4012 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


APPLES  ON  DWARF  TREES. 
Are  Dwarf  Trees  Practical  ? 

During  the  past  few  years  we 
have  had  many  questions  about 
dwarf  apple  trees.  Are  they  prac¬ 
tical?  Will  it  pay  to  plant  them 
for  commercial  orchards?  Those 
who  are  thinking  of  trying  dwarfs 
should  first  understand  what  they 
are.  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh  in  his 
little  book  on  ‘Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees”  says: 

The  quince  tree  normally  grows 
slower  than  the  pear,  and  usually 
reaches  about  half  the  size  at  ma¬ 
turity.  Now,  pear  scions  will  unite 
readily  with  quince  roots,  and  will 
grow  in  good  health  for  many  years. 
But  when  a  pear  tree  is  thus  de¬ 
pendent  for  daily  food  on  a  quince 
root  it  fares  like  Oliver  Twist.  It 
never  gets  enough.  It  is  always 
starved.  It  makes  considerably  less 
annual  growth,  and  never  (or  at 
least  seldom)  reaches  the  size  which 
it  might  have  reached  if  it  had 
been  growing  on  a  pear  root.  This 
is,  somewhat  roughly  stated,  the 
whole  theory  of  dwarfing  fruit 
trees  by  grafting  them  on  slow- 
growing  stocks.  The  tree  top  is 
always  under-nourished  and  thus  re¬ 
strained  in  its  ambitious  growth  of 
branches. 

Thus  a  dwarf  apple  tree  is  a 
Baldwin,  Astrachan  or  some  other 
variety  worked  upon  a  slow-grow¬ 
ing  weaker  root.  A  Baldwin 
thus  worked  will  still  be  a  Bald¬ 
win,  so  far  as  its  fruit  goes, 
though  usually  finer  and  more 
highly  colored  than  when  grown 
as  a  standard.  The  top  of  the 
Baldwin  will  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  root,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  be  smaller  than  when  worked 
on  a  standard  root.  As  we  see, 
Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  plants  deep, 
expecting  a  few  roots  to  start 
from  above  the  bud  and  thus  give 
a  stronger  root  system.  We  have 
seen  Mr.  Powell’s  trees,  and  they 
are  certainly  remarkably  fine. 
The  pictures  this  week,  Figs.  462, 
463  and  464,  show  a  dwarf  tree  in 
his  orchard  compared  with  a 
standard,  and  two  apples  from 
dwarf  trees.  The  latter  were  very 
handsome  and  of  high  flavor.  Mr. 
Powell  sends  us  the  following 
notes.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  results  are  obtained 
only  after  the  highest  culture. 

The  Astrachan  dwarfs  on  Para¬ 
dise  stock  are  now  five  years 
planted,  being  two  years  old  when 
planted.  The  trees  bloomed  full, 
but  the  cold,  wet  Spring  cut  out 
a  lot  of  the  fruit.  Some  of  the 
trees,  however,  bore  a  half  bushel 
each.  J  hese  were  sold  by  com¬ 
mission  men  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  Boston  for  $1.25,  $1.50  and  up 
to  $1.85  a  box,  which  held  40 
pounds  or  three-quarters  of  a 
bushel.  The  cost  of  the  box  is 
18  cents,  picking  and  packing  six 
cents,  freight  nine  cents  to  Boston, 


STANDARD  DUCHESS  APPLE  TREE  FOUR  YEARS  OLD.  Fig.  462. 


RED  ASTRACHAN  DWARF  APPLE  FIVE  YEARS  PLANTED.  Fig.  463. 


seven  cents  to  Pittsfield,  and  10 
per  cent  commission  for  selling.  In 
a  good  season  the  trees  will  now 
yield  from  one  bushel  to  one  and 
a  half,  and  will,  when  older,  yield 
two  and  a  half.  These  are  inter- 
planted,  but  in  a  block  by  them¬ 
selves  ;  310  trees  may  be  planted 
in  an  acre  under  my  plan  of 
pruning,  which  is  to  keep  them 
about  10  feet  high,  with  side 
branches  pruned  in  closely. 

There  are  different  ways  and 
plans  for  planting.  My  Cox's 
Orange  trees  are  on  Doucin  stock 
four  years  planted  on  the  quincunx 
plan,  giving  them  20  feet  space 
in  all  directions.  I  intend  to  grow 
these  18  feet  high,  with  a  diameter 
of  10  feet.  The  Cox  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  variety  highly  prized,  and 
sells  for  very  high  price  in  Eng¬ 
land.  I  have  about  150  trees  of 
these,  and  intend  to  ship  the  fruit 
direct  to  England.  I  have  200 
Gravenstein,  500  Northern  Spy, 
150  Wagener,  150  Wealthy,  200 
Astrachan,  and  250  of  other  va¬ 
rieties,  including  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening.  The  trees  are  set  deep, 
and  I  expect  them  in  time  to  put 
out  a  few  roots  from  above  the 
bud,  which  will  make  much 
stronger  trees,  and  give  greater 
bearing  capacity  while  yet  being 
dwarfed^  both  by  the  root  and  by 
Summer  pruning.  This  is  alf 
pioneer  work,  but  I  think  it  will 
have  value,  and  since  the  Brown- 
tail  moth  is  likely  to  go  through 
our  State,  I  want  trees  that  are 
possible  to  treat  for  such  a  pest 
and  others  that  are  yet  to  come. 
The  Duchess  standards,  five  years 
planted,  have  given  a  very  good 
yield,  producing,  some  of  them, 
nearly  a  bushel  of  very  fine  fruit. 
The  apples  on  the  dwarf  Duchess 
are  larger  than  on  the  standards. 
While  dwarf  trees  require  more 
pruning  than  standards,  I  intend 
to  prove  out  the  best  time  for  one 
annual  pruning  only. 

We  give  thorough  and  clean 
culture  up  to  the  first  of  July,  but 
shall  extend  this  another  month. 
It  will  make  the  fruit  much  finer 
to  keep  up  the  cultivation  for.  a 
longer  period.  It  is  fruit  of  the 
highest  quality  we  are  after.  We 
sow  Crimson  clover  for  a  Winter 
cover  crop.  We  have  pruned  the 
trees  the  last  of  June,  cutting  back 
the  new  growth,  and  thinning  out 
such  branches  as  require  it.  This 
causes  a  second  growth  for  the 
end  buds,  which  we  prune  again 
in  August.  The  object  of  the  June 
pruning  is.  to  develop  fruit  spurs 
and  early  bearing. 

GEO.  T.  POWELL. 

R.  N.-Y. — Note  the  manner  of 
marketing  these  apples.  It  is  not 
only  intensive  culture,  but  in¬ 
tensive  marketing  also  with  Mr. 
Powell’s  dwarf  orchard. 
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Dwarfs  ia  Western  New  York. 

Some  interesting  things  were  noted  at  a  recent 
visit  to  the  dwarf  apple  orchard  set  out  about  five 
years  ago  by  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
upon  the  farm  of  Albert  Wood,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  Station  had  recently  had  all  trees  labeled  as  to 
variety  and  kind  of  stock  budded  upon,  which  makes  a 
visit  to  the  orchard  much  more  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  than  heretofore.  These  trees  have  been  taken 
care  of  by  the  most  approved  western  New  York 
orchard  methods,  and  begin  to  show  what  they  will 
do  as  compared  to  standard  trees  under  best  orchard 
conditions.  Mr.  Wood  has  a  young  standard  orchard 
set  out  one  year  previously  adjoining  the  dwarf  or¬ 
chard.  Lady  apple  is  bearing  freely  upon  Paradise, 
whereas  the  standard  trees  of  same  kind  have  not  as 
yet  blossomed.  Baldwins  upon  dwarf  stocks  set  five 
years  are  bearing  all  trees  of  that  size  should  carr}r, 
whereas  standards  of  same  age  and  variety  are  show¬ 
ing  no  blossoms,  and  it  has  apparently  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  Baldwin  apples  from  standard  trees  until 
about  14  or  15  years  of  age.  Alexander  upon  Para¬ 
dise  and  Doucin  are,  many  of  them,  now  carrying  all 
the  young  trees  can  hold,  but  are  not  carrying  more 
than  standard  trees  set  one  year  earlier,  whereas  the 
standards  have  developed  much  more  fruit-bearing 
surface  and  could  easily  carry  a  much  larger  crop. 

Some  dwarf  McIntosh  trees  were  seen  carrying  a 
good  load  of  fruit  at  five  years  old.  Having  recently 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  two  of  the  three  ex¬ 
perimental  dwarf  orchards  set  out  by  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  also  seeing  fruiting  dwarf  trees  at  or¬ 
chard  of  Geo.  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  it  looks 
as  if  they  might  be  valuable  to  the  amateur  who  wishes 
to  grow  a  large  number  of  varieties  upon  a  limited 
area  or  to  one  who  wished  to  ggow  exceedingly  fine 
and  perfect  fruit  for  a  special  market,  the  dwarf 
trees  being  so  easily  sprayed  and  thinned  and  im¬ 
perfect  apples  picked  off  so  that  maturing  crops  should 
all  be  perfect  specimens.  It  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated 
that  a  commercial  orchard  of  dwarf  trees  will  prove 
more  profitable  than  standard  grown  under  conditions 
conducive  to  early  bearing.  To-day  there  are  many 
instances  of  close-planted,  low-headed  apple  trees  that 
have  begun  profitable  bearing  at  an  age  almost  as 
early  as  claimed  by  the  optimistic  boomer  of  dwarf 
apples,  and  continuing  bearing  exceedingly  profitable 
crops.  Standard  varieties  like  Greening,  Ben  Davis, 
Jonathan,  Duchess,  Twenty  Ounce,  Alexander,  Maiden 
Blush.  Boiken,  Bismarck,  Rome  Beauty,  Wagener,  Hub- 
bardston,  Wealthy  and  some  others  will  bear  profit¬ 
able  crops  almost  as  early  upon  standards  as  upon 
dwarfs,  and  I  believe  if  properly  handled  they  would 
prove  the  most  profitable.  B. 

USE  OF  A  FARM  ROLLER. 

I  have  a  gravel  soil  which  does  not  form  many 
clods,  and  hence  do  not  use  roller  for  crushing  the 
clods,  and  of  course  do  not  need  it  so  badly  as  they 
need  it  on  land  which  is  apt  to  get  cloddy.  But  still 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  consider  the  idea  of  doing 
without  a  roller.  The  principal  place  for  my  roller 
is  in  the  preparation  of  the  wheat  land.  If  I  plow 
for  wheat  I  like  to  roll  right  after  the  plow,  unless 
it  is  too  wet.  But  I  sow  my  potato  field  to  wheat 
and  this  I  do  not  plow.  I  must  always  firm  the  soil 
with  the  roller  ahead  of  the  wheat  drill,  and  here 
it  is  indispensable.  I  also  like  to  roll  the  land  ahead 
of  the  corn  planter.  A  roller  should  never  be  used 
when  the  soil  is  wet.  I  also  like  the  roller  to  roll 
down  the  soil  which  has  been  sown  to  Alfalfa  or  other 
grass  seed  in  Summer,  as  it  preserves  moisture  in  a 
dry  spell.  c.  r.  bashore. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  there  is  not  proper  tilth  in  soil  and  it  is 
necessary  to  crush  clods,  a  roller  may  be  used.  When 
ground  is  deeply  plowed — not  less  than  eight  inches — 
and  becomes  excessively  wet,  a  roller  may  be  used  in 
the  drying-out  process.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  used 
until  the  surface  is  dry.  Its  use  then  tends  to  restore 
capillarity  in  the  soil  and  hastens  evaporation  of  the 
excess  water.  When  the  ground  is  shallow  plowed, 
a  roller  should  not  be  used,  for  the  force  of  the  roller 
will  then  compact  the  soil  to  its  unbroken  base  and  thus 
defeat  the  purposes  of  breaking.  A  plank  drag  has 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  roller.  It  will  aid  in 
drying  out  ground,  but  will  not  dry  it  so  quickly  as 
a  roller,  because  the  drag  aids  evaporation  only  .at 
those  spots  connected  with  points  where  the  roller 
skims  off  elevations,  leaving  an  exposed  damp  sur¬ 
face.  Where  the  drag  discharges  dry  particles  into 
low  places,  capillary  attraction  is  retarded  and 
evaporation  likewise  affected.  My  observation  is  that 
a  disk  harf  ow  to  cut  clods,  a  spring-tooth  harrow  to 
level,  and  a  spike-tooth  harrow  to  make  and  retain 
the  dust  mulch  are  the  implements  most  generally 
useful.  If  I  were  to  be  deprived  of  all  farm  imple¬ 
ments  but  one,  I  would  retain  the  spike-tooth  harrow. 

Indiana.  w.  v-  ROOKER. 


MOVING  PICTURES  AT  INSTITUTES. 

On  page  772  you  express  surprise  that  the  moving 
pictures  had  not  been  used  to  illustrate  agricultural 
and  horticultural  processes.  Prof.  Dodson,  director 
of  the  three  Louisiana  Experiment  Stations,  has  used 
these  pictures  to  illustrate  his  lectures  for  several 
years,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  they  make  things 
doubly  interesting.  He  has  also  brought  forth  a  very 
beautiful  illustration  which  shows  better  than  any¬ 
thing  I  know  of  how  constant  cultivation  of  the  upper 
crust  causes  moisture  to  be  held  in  the  soil.  It  is  this: 
Take  a  lump  of  loaf  sugar,  then  cover  it  with 
powdered  sugar,  then  submerge  a  small  portion  of 
the  lump  in  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  coffee  will  rise 
through  the  lump  until  it  gets  to  the  powdered  sugar, 
when  capillary  attraction  will  stop,  and  the  coffee 
also.  A  very  amusing  incident  happened  last  Fall 
at  the  annual  farmers’  camp  meeting  at  Calhoun. 
John  Diamond,  the  editor  of  the  “Sugar  Planters’ 
Journal,”  was  there,  and  was  showing  this  illustration 
to  every  one.  After  a  while  he  came  to  me  and  said: 
“James,  I  have  made  an  awful  big  ass  out  of  myself; 
I  have  been  showing  Dodson  an  illustration  that  the 
man  had  discovered  himself,  and  he  was  too  modest 
to  tell  me  about  it.  Some  other  man  in  the  crowd 
had  to  take  me  aside  and  tell  me  about  it.”  Yes, 
Prof.  Dodson  is  not  only  a  very  modest  man,  but  he 
is  a  very  thorough  up-to-date  man.  Now  that  the 
Mexican  boll-weevil  has  reached  us,  all  this  alluvial 
country  is  going  into  rice  growing.  It  can  grow 
splendid  rice,  but  what  will  the  effect  be  when  the 
millions  of  acres  of  land  along  the  lower  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  are  planted  in  rice?  Who  will  eat 

it?  SAM  H.  JAMES. 

Louisiana. 

R.  N.-Y. — With  bread  and  meat  at  present  prices, 
all  food  will  be  in  demand.  The  same  question  might 
have  been  asked  50  years  ago  with  reference  to  the 
disposal  of  cotton  seed. 


THE  WESTERN  FREIGHT  SITUATION. 

In  continuing  our  record  of  cases  of  extortionate 
freight  rates,  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  wre  take  first  the  remarkable  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Far  West.  A  car  of  ‘beans  weighing 
40,000  pounds  was  sent  from  Jackson,  Mich.,  to  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.  The  charges  were  $1.33  per  100  pounds, 
or  $532.  The  shipper  had  sent  another  car  of  beans 
to  Seattle,  some  400  miles  farther  west  than  Spo¬ 
kane.  On  this  longer  shipment  the  rates  were  75 
cents  per  100,  or  $300.  Thus  it  cost  $232  more  to 
carry  the  beans  400  less  miles.  Had  these  beans 
been  hauled  from  Seattle  back  to  Spokane  the  rate 
would  be  65  cents  per  100.  Thus  the  beans  could 
have  been  hauled  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  back  to 
Spokane  for  $1.40  per  100,  or  $560,  which  is  only 
$28  more  than  the  rate  from  Jackson  to  Spokane. 
We  give  this  case  so  that  our  Eastern  readers  may 
understand  how  the  interior  Western  cities  are  treated 
as  compared  with  those  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is 
one  of  the  hardest  problems  up  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  members  having  all  gone 
West  to  investigate  personally.  'We  shall  see  that 
this  question  of  freight  rates  strikes  deeper  than 
mere  railroad  business,  for  it  largely  determines  the 
history  and  development  of  the  West. 

Some  people  have  wondered  why  that  interior  west¬ 
ern  territory  has  developed  so  slowly.  The  wonder 
is  that  it  has  developed  at  all.  When  the  farmer 
back  from  the  Pacific  coast  purchases  his  supplies 
in  the  East  he  must  pay  almost  double  what  his 
farmer  competitor  near  the  coast  pays.  When  he 
sells  his  products  in  the  East  the  coast  farmer  gets 
the  same  Eastern  rates  as  the  interior  farmer  does. 
Or  take  merchants  in  Spokane.  Their  field  for  dis¬ 
tributing  their  goods  is  limited  by  a  very  small  cir¬ 
cle.  In  fact  the  merchants  of  Seattle  sell  right  up 
to  the  doors  of  Spokane.  The  railroads  claim  that 
they  cannot  make  the  same  rates  to  Spokane  that 
they  do  to  the  coast  cities,  for  the  rates  to  the  coast 
cities  are  competitive  rates  with  ocean  carriers.  This 
fact  is  true,  of  course,  as  regards  freight  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  but  from  as  far  west  as  Michigan 
the  argument  has  little  force.  From  all  territory  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Missouri  River  to 
Spokane  the  rate  on  many  articles  is  the  same.  In 
the  high-class  articles  especially  this  statement  ap¬ 
plies,  and  when  a  less  rate  is  charged  from  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  points  than  from  Atlantic  coast  points 
the  difference  is  slight.  The  Commission  recently 
made  a  slight  reduction  on  Spokane  rates,  but  that 
only  seems  to  have  intensified  the  fight,  for  interior 
cities  farther  east,  viz.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver  and 
others,  are  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  before. 

Another  reason  the  railroads  give  for  higher  rates 
to  the  interior  and  Rocky  Mountain  country  is  that 
that  section  of  country  is  thinly  settled.  That  seems 
like  adding  insult  to  injury.  One  reason  that  in¬ 
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terior  is  thinly  settled  is  because  of  those  very  ex¬ 
orbitant  rates.  It  is  said  that  Spokane  gave  the 
right  of  way  for  five  miles  through  the  city  and  half 
a  million  dollars  to  Mr.  Hill  to  get  his  road  to  come 
their  way,  with  the  understanding,  implied  of  course, 
that  Spokane  was  to  get  “coast”  rates,  and  after  the 
road  was  built  the  same  old  higher  rates  applied,  and 
have  applied  ever  since.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  if  the  present  coast  rates  were  to  be  given  to 
all  that  interior  territory,  there  would  be  such  an  in¬ 
crease  of  traffic  that  the  profits  would  exceed  those  of 
the  present. 

The  Commission  has  had  this  case  under  in¬ 
vestigation  before,  but  has  held  that  the  railroads 
are  justified  in  their  rates,  basing  the  decision  on  the 
law  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  several 
important  decisions.  Were  the  Commission  to  reduce 
these  transcontinental  rates  materially,  the  railroads 
would  surely  carry  the  question  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  the  well-known  result.  It  seems  strange  that  a 
people  of  our  intelligence  will  allow  a  situation  where 
one-half  of  our  whole  territory  must  be  left  to  de¬ 
velop  slowly  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  and 
be  powerless  to  do  anything.  Some  of  those  Western 
people  are  talking  seriously  of  State  ownership.  Ore¬ 
gon  is  without  railroads,  except  for  a  fringe  around 
her  borders,  and  that  fringe  is  the  Southern  Pacific 
system.  There  is  a  section  of  territory  in  central 
Oregon  the  size  of  Ohio  without  a  single  railroad. 
That  section  is  said  to  be  as  fertile  as  is  Ohio,  but 
it  remains  undeveloped  except  as  a  grazing  country. 
The  farmers  can  grow  no  crop  but  what  can  walk 
to  market.  No  other  capital  builds  roads  in  that 
territory,  for  there  would  be  no  outlet  except  with 
the  Harriman  lines,  and  when  it  came  to  make  traffic 
agreements  with  the  Harriman  lines,  that  system 
•would  demand  the  lion’s  share  in  the  division  of 
charges.  In  consequence  it  would  be  only  a  short 
time  before  the  road  would  be  bankrupt,  and  then 
Mr.  Harriman  "would  get  it  at  his  own  price.  So 
they  have  a  situation  where  one  railroad  “king”  will 
not  build  and  where  no  other  capital  dare  builcL 


THE  QUESTION  OF  RAILROAD  FIRES. 

I  am  glad  you  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  damages 
from  railroad  fires.  It  is  a  subject  of  vital  interest 
to  many  of  our  farmers,  for  much  of  the  damage 
suffered  from  fires  caused  by  the  operation  of  rail¬ 
roads  must  be  borne  by  the  abutting  land  owner,  or 
occupant,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  not  able  in  many 
cases  to  prove  that  the  railroad  company,  or  its  em¬ 
ployees,  are  negligent.  Under  the  laws  of  New  York, 
a  railroad  company  is  only  required  to  use  due  care 
to  prevent  fires,  and  the  use  by  the  company  of  the 
most  approved  known  means  to  prevent  sparks  or 
live  coals  from  their  engines  causing  injuries,  ab¬ 
solves  the  company  from  liability  in  case  of  damage 
occasioned  by  fire  communicated  by  such  sparks  or 
live  coals.  In  fact,  before  damages  can  be  recovered 
from  a  railroad  company  for  fires  communicated  from 
its  engines,  it  must  be  proven  that  the  company  is  in 
some  respect  negligent.  Such  negligence,  even  though 
it  exists,  cannot  always  be  proven  against  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  yet  the  burden  of  making  that  proof  is 
upon  the  owner  of  the  property  destroyed. 

Even  though  a  railroad  company  may  have  negli¬ 
gently  set  fire  to  property  on  the  lands  of  an  abutting 
owner,  it  is  not  liable  to  the  owner  of  lands  not 
abutting  for  damages  from  fire  which  burns  from  the 
company’s  right  of  way  over  property  of  abutting 
owners  or  to  lands  beyond  it.  In  other  words,  if  a 
fire  from  a  railroad  should  burn  10  trees  extending 
directly  from  the  railroad  in  a  straight  line,  one  rod 
apart  for  10  rods,  the  company,  if  negligent,  would 
be  liable  for  the  damage  to  all  the  trees  if  owned 
by  one  man;  but  if  the  rive  trees  farthest  from  the 
railroad  were  on  lands  owned  by  another  man  whose 
lands  do  not  extend  to  the  railroad,  the  owner  of 
the  farthest  trees  could  not  recover  damages.  These 
laws  are  wrong,  and  can  only  be  changed  by  act  of 
the  Legislature.  The  damages  caused  by  such  fires 
should  not  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  property 
alone,  but  should  be  borne  equally  by  all  users  of  the 
railroad,  and  to  that  end  the  railroads  should  pay 
the  damages  and  take  such  losses  under  consideration 
in  making  their  traffic  rates,  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  must  provide  for  all  other  losses  incident  to  op¬ 
erating  the  line.  Our  laws  should  be  so  amended  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  prove  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  railroad  company  before  a  recovery  can  be 
had,  and  the  company  should  be  made  liable  for  all 
damages  caused  by  fire  from  their  engines  to  abutting 
property  and  property  beyond  where  it  goes  as  one 
continuous  fire  from  the  right  of  way  or  point  where 
the  fire  was  set.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  perform  a  pub¬ 
lic  good,  if  not  a  duty,  by  advocating  such  changes 
in  our  laws  and  using  its  great  influence  in  procuring 
the  necessary  legislation.  H.  G. 

Central  New  York. 
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A  STORY  OF  SCALE  DAMAGE. 

The  following  clipping,  headed  “Fruit  Tree  Vaccination,” 
is  from  the  Fruitman's  Guide,  last  issue.  Do  you  know 
whether  there  is  anything  in  it?  S.  H.  sick. 

West  Virginia. 

“Experiments  in  progress  on  the  famous  N.  P.  Creely 
farm,  near  Burlington,  N.  .7.,  have  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  scientists  all  over  the  country,  and 
may  lead  to  the  extermination  of  the  San  Jose  scale. 
The  Creely  apple  orchard  of  about  200  acres,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  State,  was  destroyed,  as  it  was  supposed, 
by  the  scale.  When  workmen  began  cutting  down  the 
scale- withered  trees,  it  was  discovered  that  the  trunks 
were  still  alive,  although  every  branch  was  leafless  and 
dead.  The  upper  .  dead  branches  were  cut  away  and 
new  shoots  were  grafted  to  the  trunks,  or.  in  some 
cases,  the  trunks  were  allowed  to  form  their  natural 
shoots.  The  result,  after  a  few  months’  growth,  has 
surprised  the  agriculturists,  who  are  watching  the  ex¬ 
periment.  The  shoots  are  thriving  and  show  no  signs 
of  being  infected  by  the  scale,  notwithstanding  that  the 
neighborhood  abounds  in  scale-ruined  trees. 

“The  theory  advanced  by  the  scientists  in  explaining 
the  phenomenon  is  that  the  tree  itself  probably  formed 
an  antitoxin  which  poisoned  the  scale.  If  this  turns 
out  to  be  the  ease,  it  is  believed  that  the  inoculation  of 
scale-infected  trees  with  sap  extracted  from  the  trunk 
and  bark  of  the  grafted  trees  will  render  them  immune 
fo  the  scale  blight,  just  as  human  beings  are  rendered 
impervious  to  smallpox  by  vaccination.” 

This  is  one  of  the  original  orchards  where  the 
lime  and  sulphur  mixture  was  used  in  New  Jersey. 
The  oil  was  abandoned,  and  for  a  year  or  two  the 
trees  seemed  to  be  in  very  good  condition.  They 
were  just  of  that  age  between  the  point  when  lime 
and  sulphur  can  be  safely  used  and  where  the  oil 
must  be  used.  So  the  lime  and  sulphur  for  a  year 
or  two  seemed  to  give  exceedingly  good  results. 
Then  it  was  found  that  while  the  trees  seemed  to 
remain  in  tolerably  good  condition,  the  fruit  was  so 
badly  attacked  by  scales  as  to  become  almost  un¬ 
salable.  Consumers  object  to  fruit  so  disfigured. 

Mr.  Creely, 
the  owner,  was 
sickly,  and 
could  not  al¬ 
ways  look  after 
the  work  done 
in  his  orchard. 

In  consequence 
in  one  or  two 
years  the  spray¬ 
ing  w as  not 
as  thoroughly 
done  as  it 
should  have 
been,  or  the 
mixture  was 
not  cooked  as 
well  as  it  should 
have  been,  and 
the  scale  sim¬ 
ply  swept  over 
the  trees  like 
fire.  I  saw  Mr. 

Creely  two  or 
three  times 
during  this 
period,  and 
urged  him  to  go  back  to  the  use  of  the  oil,  and  I 
believe  that  at  one  time  he  did  use  the  miscible  oils 
with  favorable  results;  but  a  sick  man  in  charge  of 
a  farm  of  considerable  size,  especially  a  fruit  farm, 
must  trust  very  largely  to  hired  help,  and  of  this 
he  did  not  have  the  best  kind. 

The  result  was  that  this  orchard  of  comparatively 
young  trees  died  largely  from  the  outside;  that  is, 
the  outer  twigs  and  branches  were  killed,  while  the 
older  wood  was  still  to  a  large  extent  living.  The 
result  of  the  scale  attack,  as  you  know,  is  to  make 
the  outer  bark  of  the  trees  dry  and  hard,  and  if  you 
put  lime  or.  other  caustic  mixture  over  that,  you  get 
a  crust  that  an  ordinary  scale  insect  cannot  penetrate. 
The  practical  outcome  of  the  whole  matter  was  that 
the  trees  looked  dead ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
trunks  and  larger  branches  were  still  iii  good  condi¬ 
tion  so  far  as  the  bast  was  concerned,  and  what  they 
did  when  they  started  to  take  out  the  orchard,  was 
first  to  cut  it  back.  In  doing  this  they  left  only  the 
stumps  of  the  larger  branches,  all  of  which  was  really 
live  wood.  At  the  same  time  they  cut  off  all  the  wood 
that  bore  living  scale,  and  left  that  part  of  the  wood 
covered  by  tough  old  bark.  Naturally  enough,  with 
the  dead  wood  cut  out,  the  trees  made  a  new  start, 
and  naturally  enough  too,  all  those  new  shoots  are 
and  for  a  year  or  two  will  be  practically  free  of 
scale.  Wherever,  however,  there  are  any  living  scale 
left  on  the  tree,  these  nevr  shoots  will  become  in¬ 
fested,  and  we  will  have  the  same  business  all  over 
again. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  orchard  that  Ins  gone 
through  exactly  the  same  experience.  In  fact,  several 
times  I  have  recommended  exactly  this  proceeding; 
but  more  frequently  with  peach  trees  than  with  apple 
trees.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  matter.  It  is  per¬ 


fectly  simple.  There  is  no  question  of  inoculation,  and 
what  has  happened  is  that  the.  orchard  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  rid  of  scale  for  the  first  time  in  a  good  many 
years  by  the  process  of  letting  all  the  tender,  wood 
be  killed  off  and  then  cutting  back  to  live  wood. 

JOHN  B.  SMITH. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  dissolve  copper  sulphate 
slowly  in  cold  water  instead  of  using  boiling  water  as 
in  slaking  lime?  2.  I  find  three  different  formulas  for 
making  Bordeaux,  viz.,  4-0-50,  5-5-50,  and  0-4-50.  Which 
is  best,  and  is  it  imperative  to  follow  any  one  of  these 
formulas  strictly?  3.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  25  gallons 
of  lime  water  and  25  gallons  of  copper  water  mixed 
together  to  produce  a  perfect  mixture?  Suppose  I  have 
a  barrel  containing  ten  gallons  of  copper  water  and 
add  five  gallons  of  lime  water,  then  add  enough  clean 
water  to  produce  50  gallons?  4.  Why  do  some  formulas 
call  for  48  gallons  instead  of  50?  5.  How  can  T  make 

a  stock  solution  without  using  a  test  to  try  the  strength 
of  the  mixture?  e.  c.  s. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  I’a. 

1.  No,  it  is  not  -necessary  to  dissolve  sulphate  of 
copper  slowly  in  cold  water,  but  it  is  the  easiest  and 
most  economical  method.  Up  to  1905,  each  five- 
pound  batch  of  copper  was  weighed  up  and  dissolved 
separately,  with  hot  water,  in  earthen  jars,  using  a 
wooden  pounder- to  hasten  the  slow,  tedious  process. 
Often  some  copper  was  spilled  on  kitchen  floor,  or 
porch,  and  a  roaring  kitchen  fire  in  Summer  kept 
the  house  from  becoming  chilly,  yet  even  under  this 
high  pressure  hot  water  was  at  a  premium.  Since 
adopting  the  cold  method  there  is  peace  in  the  family. 
Were  I  a  woman  and  had  a  man  who  persisted  in  this 
hot  water  method,  a  divorce  would  be  applied  for  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  season.  I  would  not 
return  to  the  former  plan  for  a  small  Government 
pension.  The  cold  water  dissolved  copper  is  just  as 


good  in  every  way,  and  valuable  time  is  saved,  but 
it  should  be  started  the  day  before,  in  order  to  have 
it  ready  for  the  next  day,  or  days,  following.  Soft 
water  will  dissolve  copper  a  little  faster.  By  the 
watch,  75  pounds  of  copper  was  dissolved  in  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  in  five  hours.  Copper  was  raised  higher 
several  times,  so  it  was  just  the  water  from  start  to 
finish.  In  slaking  old  lime,  especially  in  cold  weather, 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  use  hot  water  to  get  the 
lime  into  action.  We  have  never  used  a  drop  of  hot 
water  in  slaking  lime.  Cold  water  from  the  well  is 
used  and  the  lime  promptly  causes  it  to  hiss  and 
boil  vigorously. 

2.  Bordeaux  Mixture  originated  at  Bordeaux,  south¬ 
western  France,  and  from  this  place  came  its  name. 
In  this  locality  vincyardists  had  suffered  serious  loss 
from  both  fungus  disease  and  human  enemies,  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  the  form  of  children  and  travelers.  Formerly, 
the  grape  rows  adjoining  the  highways  were  sprinkled 
with  verdigris,  to  give  the  fruit  the  appearance  of 
having  been  poisoned.  Later,  for  pure  economical 
reasons,  copper  and  lime  were  substituted  against  these 
human  attacks.  During  1882  the  downy  mildew  of 
grapes  was  prevalent  and  destructive.  Millardet  and 
Prillieaux,  also  others,  noticed  where  this  human 
scare,  copper  and  lime,  had  been  applied,  the  grapes 
retained  their  foliage  and  ripened  fruit;  while  the 
grapes  adjoining,  farther  from  the  road,  not  treated, 
lost  both  foliage  and  fruit.  These  two  men  at  once 
observed  and  recognized  this  beneficial  action  and 
ascribed  the  virtue  to  the  copper,  as  lime  had  been 
previously  tested  ;  therefore  the.  birth  and  discovery  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  localized  as  bouillie  bordelaise, 
was  accidental,  just  as  many  other  good  results  have 
come  about.  The  value  of  observation  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Then  commenced  ceaseless,  careful 


experiments  to  determine  the  proper  mixing  of  this 
new  combination.  At  first  18  pounds  copper,  12  to  34 
pounds  lime  and  30  to  50  gallons  of  water  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  proper  strength.  Such  mixtures  were 
applied  with  a  whisk  broom.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
apply  such  a  formula  with  modern  spray  pumps  and 
nozzles.  In  1885  Millardet  tested  Bordeaux  Mixture 
on  potatoes  and  other  crops  with  gratifying  results. 
Later,  the  French  standard  Bordeaux  formula  Re¬ 
cording  to  my  memory)  was  12,  8  and  40  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  water.  Americans  reduced  the  French  standard 
one-half,  or  to  6,  4,  40-50,  which  thus  burned  some 
kinds  of  foliage,  necessitating  more  formulas,  until 
there  are  several  recognized  standard  formulas,  the 
result  of  hundreds  of  experiments  and  years  of  study 
and  work  on  various  crops.  More  copper  is  required 
to  destroy  cetrain  fungi,  and  again  tender  foliage  will 
be  damaged  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions  if 
used  stronger  than  three  or  four  pounds  copper  to 
50  gallons  and  lime  to  neutralize.  At  the  present  time 
the  question  is  not  entirely  settled,  and  probably  will 
not  be  for  some  time  to  come.  These  spraying  for¬ 
mulas  are  somewhat  similar  to  fertilizer  formulas. 
Who  knows  the  correct  fertilizer  formula  for  all? 
Personally,  for  potato  work  the  5-5-50  is  preferred, 
and  this  formula  is 'closely  followed,  except  that  more 
lime  is  used,  probably  five  to  eight  pounds  per  50 
gallons.  It  is  not  so  important  which  formula  is 
followed  in  potato  spraying,  but  it  is  necessary  for 
best  results  to  do  the  spraying  on  time  and  thor¬ 
oughly. 

3.  Emphatically  no  sir!  Llowever,  we  never  mix 
that  way,  but  as  follows:  First  into  sprayer  barrels 
are  put  seven  to  eight  pails  of  clear  water,  then  five 
three-gallon  pails  of  good  lime  water,  strainer 
washed,  and  3T/s  gallons  of  copper  water  and  tank- 
filled  with  water,  without  stirring,  except  that  given 

by  machine 
agitator,  which 
is  constant 
when  machine 
is  in  motion. 
Also  for  10 
rods,  just  be¬ 
fore  beginning 
to  spray,  the 
pump  is  set  in¬ 
to  action,  re¬ 
turning  the  so¬ 
lution  to  tank 
through  stop 
cock  and  re¬ 
turn  pipe.  This 
machine  mix¬ 
ing  is  easy, 
simple  and  per¬ 
fect  for  prac¬ 
tical  work 
After  this  vio¬ 
lent  agitation  if 
there  is  a  slight 
snapping  sound 
in  the  tank, 
upon  listening, 
the  Bordeaux  is  first-class  and  is  now  ready  for  use. 

4.  Probably  only  48-gallon  barrels  were  at  hand. 

5.  Dissolve  50  pounds  of  copper  in  48  gallons  of 

water,  while  will  make  an  even  50  gallons  of  copper 
water  (stock  solution)  with  one  pound  copper  in  each 
gallon,  if  properly  stirred  up  before  using.  If  five 
pounds  copper  are  'wanted,  dip  out  five  gallons  of 
stock  solution;  75  pounds  copper  could  be  dissolved 
in  47  gallons  of  water,  which  would  make  50  gallons, 
each  of  which  gallon  would  contain  V/2  pound  of 
copper.  Always  stir  stock  solution  vigorously  before 
using.  Water  charged  with  copper  is  heavier  and 
goes  to  bottom  of  barrel.  The  latter  strength  we  are 
using  this  year,  and  in  order  to  get  five  pounds  cop¬ 
per,  3 l/$  gallons  of  copper  water  are  dipped  out  by 
a  gallon  earthen  jar  into  a  wooden  pail,  which  is 
graduated  in  gallons,  on  the  inside,  by  previous  actual 
measurements,  cutting  notches  therein  at  even  gallon 
marks;  \l/2  pound  x  3l/i  gallons  equals  five  pounds 
copper.  _  T.  E.  MARTIN. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NOTES. — Say  to  the  readers  that  tills 
exposition  at  Seattle  is  a  perfect  gem  of  an  exposition  in 
every  way ;  well  managed,  no  liquors  sold  on  or  within 
two  miles  of  the  grounds,  and  no  spectacle  or  similar 
fakers.  The  fruit  show  is  good  and  getting  better  every 
day.  I  take  little  trips'  to  places  not  far  away  as  I 
get  chances ;  was  over  the  great  Skagit  Valley  yesterday 
and  saw  raspberry  patches  that  have  to  he  picked  over 
with  stepladders,  oats  that  run  125  bushels  to  the  acre 
and  rarely  under  100  bushels;  Timothy  meadows  that  are 
now  in  the  cock  and  being  baled  that  run  two  to  three 
tons  and  more  per  acre.  One  stump  pile  I  saw  from  15 
acres  cost  $1,055,  and  the  clearing  out  of  roots,  etc.,  an¬ 
other  $1,000.  But  the  land  is  worth  $500  per  acre  now. 
There  is  a  school  of  sockeye  salmon  on  the  coast  now 
20  miles  broad  and  100  miles  long.  I  saw  the  canneries 
in  operation  and  brought  one  fish  back  that  made  ten 
of  us  a  good  mess.  It  is  the  best  salmon  that  swims, 
but  not  a  large  one,  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


•K.  -‘'AgtgSJ! 

*  *v. 


RED  ASTRACHAN  AND  DUCHESS  FROM  DWARF  TREES.  Fig.  464. 
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(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  pioce  of  paper.] 


Sea  Mussels  as  Fertilizer. 

Reader,  New  Jersey. — What  is  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  of  mussels,  and  can  they  be 
safely  used?  Is  five  cents  a  bushel  a  fair 
price? 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  the  weight  per 
bushel,  and,  therefore,  cannot  advise  you 
whether  five  cents  per  bushel  would  be 
too  much  or  too  little.  The  analysis 
showed  the  mussels  to  contain  0.9  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  0.12  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  0.14  per  cent  of  potash 
—they  also  contained  15.84  per  cent  of 
lime.  The  nitrogen  is  evidently  in  very 
good  form,  that  is,  to  decay  quickly, 
and  probably  in  quite  as  good  form  as 
in  barnyard  manure,  since  it  contains 
twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  manure,  and 
one  ton  would  be  worth,  for  nitrogen, 
about  twice  as  much  as  the  manure. 
The  mussels  may  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  six  to  eight  tons  per  acre,  and  proba¬ 
bly  in  even  greater  quantity  without  in¬ 
jury.  E.  B.  V00RHEES. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

Clover  and  Grass  Seeding. 

IF.  C.  D.s  New  York — A  field  in  Con¬ 
necticut  from  which  oats  were  cut,  1  have 
rown  with  Crimson  clover  and  Summer  rye. 

I  have  also  sown  the  clover  alone  in  an 
adjoining  field  of  corn.  The  clover  is  now 
about  an  inch  high.  The  field  was  limed 
and  fertilized  before  sowing.  Will  it  be 
rny  advantage  to  inoculate  now?  Where 
can  I  get  inoculating  material?  A  farmer 
living  a  few  miles  away,  who  lias  great 
success  with  Crimson  clover,  says  it  does 
not  need  inoculating.  In  another  field,  in 
which  I  have  grown  Summer  rye.  millet, 
cow  peas  and  buckwheat,  I  have  used  lime 
and  fertilizer,  and  am  about  to  sow  Al¬ 
falfa  inoculated  with  farmogerm  and  earth 
from  a  field  of  Sweet  clover.  Will  a  nurse 
« rop  be  advisable,  and,  if  so.  what  kind? 
How  late  may  grass  seed  be  sown  for 
meadow  formation?  Would  it  be  best  to 
wait  until  Spring? 

Ans. — We  should  not  go  to  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  inoculating  for  Crimson  clover 
now.  With  the  start  you  have  we  think 
i .  will  thrive.  It  is  late  for  sowing  Al¬ 
falfa.  We  want  it  in  before  August  15. 
We  should  sow  it  alone,  without  any 
“nurse”  crop  of  grain.  The  natural 
time  for  grass  seeding  is  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  or  early  Fall.  We  like  to  seed  be¬ 
fore  September  20,  though  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  season.  We  have  seeded 
grass  up  to  October  20  and  had  a  fair 
stand. 


Strawberries  in  Hill — I  read  the  ar¬ 
ticle  about  clipping  off  the  strawberry  run¬ 
ners  so  as  to  keep  them  in  hills.  I  have 
been  doing  that  to  date.  I  have  about 
three-fourths  of  an  acre.  The  hills  are 
not  growing  big  enough  to  suit  me.  I 
thought  they  would  stool  out  more  than 
they  do.  I  think  that  the  hills  will  not 
give  vines  enough  for  a  large  crop  of  ber¬ 
ries1;  so  far  I  have  always  run  the  matted 
row.  I  shall  not  cut  any  more  until  I 
'•ear  direct  from  you.  I  plant  the  Jessie, 
Bubach  No.  5  and  Marguerite ;  the  rows 
r  re  t  hree  feet  apart  and  plants  are  two 
feet  in  row.  The  soil  is  good  and  strong, 
gravel  and  some  clay.  I  have  cut  the  run- 
iv  rs  three  times  now.  I  have  cultivated 
them  both  ways;  it  saves  hoeing  a  great 
deal.  I  had  about  half  an  acre  this  sea¬ 
son  ;  the  yield  was  large ;  picked  over  or 
near  4.000  quarts.  I  want  larger  berries 
that  will  self  well;  the  vines  are  too  thick 
in  the  matted  rows.  e.  d.  p. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  this  matter  of  hill 
culture  depends  much  upon  varieties.  Some 
are  naturally  slow  to  make  runners,  and 
these  are  best  suited  for  hills.  Others  nat¬ 
urally  run  freely  and  these  are  better  off 
in  matted  rows.  We  would  not  select  the 
varieties  you  have  for  single  hill  culture. 
They  will  do  better  if  permitted  to  make  a 
few  plants.  We  should  take  four  or  five 
of  the  best  runners  from  each  plant  and 
let  them  make  root  around  it  like  the 
spokes  on  a  wheel.  Cut  off  all  the  other 
runners  and  you  will  then  have  five  or  six 
strong  plants  at  each  bill,  and  this  ought 
to  give  you  a  heavy  crop. 

Foundations  of  American  Grape  Cul¬ 
ture,  liy  T.  V.  Munson,  D.  Re.  No  other 
name  is  so  fully  identified  with  the  study 
of  grapes  and  grape  culture  in  America  ns 
that  of  Dr.  Munson,  and  in  this  book  he 
gives  the  summing  up  of  his1  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  The  botany  of  American 
grapes  is  exhaustively  discussed  and  also 
the  characteristics  of  the  dominant  fami¬ 
lies  used  in  hybridization.  The  subject  of 
hybridization  and  care  of  seedlings  is1  very 
fully  treated,  and  anyone  who  is  seeking 
to  improve  the  grape  in  this  way  will  find 
the  book  very  valuable.  The  chapter  on  va¬ 
rieties  is  most  instructive.  There  is  a  long 
descriptive  list  which  goes  into  the  details 
cf  character,  constitution  and  parentage, 
and  conveys  much  information  not  generally 
accessible.  A  number  of  fine  plates  give 
t-uthful  pictures  of  the  varieties  discussed. 
The  chapters  on  adaptation  and  selection 
cf  varieties,  and  on  protective  treatment 
against  insect  and  fungus  attack  will  be 
found  especially  valuable  to  all  growers. 
The  hook  is  published  by  T.  V.  Munson  & 
Ron,  Denison,  Texas ;  price  $3. 


A  SENECA  COUNTY  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

We  spoke  last  week  of  the  peach  orchard 
of  T.  II.  King  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
King’s  farm  is  on  the  west  shore  of  Cayuga 
i>ake.  At  this  point  the  hills  rise  abruptly, 
giving  good  air  drainage,  while  the*  lake 
gives  protection  from  frost.  Mr.  King  and 
his  sons  have  developed  large  fruit  inter¬ 
ests.  and  are  constantly  adding.  The  boys 
have  a  vineyard  of  20  acres  of  grapes  and 
a  successful  field  of  gooseberries.  This  crop 
is  not  generally  liked  by  fruit  growers,  but 
the  Kings  have  been  able  to  keep  off  the 
mildew,  and  as  the  crop  can  lie  picked  by 
children  it  has  given  a  good  profit.  Young 
apple  orchards  are  growing  on  this  farm, 
but  the  peaches  are  at  present  the  mainstay 
and  they  are  yielding  abundantly  this  year. 

As  stated  last  week.  Mr.  King  expects 
to  pick  10,000  baskets  of  Klbertas  alone. 
One  orchard  of  11-year-old  trees  was  a 
model  of  shape  and  color.  This  orchard 
had  been  thoroughly  cultivated  this  year, 
and  at  the  time  of  m.v  visit  most  of  the 
cultivated  orchards  had  been  seeded  to 
cover  crops1  of  buckwheat  and  Red  clover. 
Mr.  King  says  he  has  not  tried  Cow-horn 
turnips,  and  that  Crimson  clover  did  not 
serve  his  purpose.  When  an  orchard  is 
seeded  to  buckwheat  and  Red  clover  of 
course  the  buckwheat  dies  in  Winter,  but 
the  clover  lives  for  several  years,  lieing  cut 
and  left  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch.  I  saw 
several  orchards  where  this  was  being  done, 
and  they  were  thrifty  and  green.  The  El- 
berta  orchard  I  have  mentioned  was  kept 
three  years  in  clover  sod  previous  to  this 
season.  Last  year  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers  came  to  see  this  orchard  in 
a  time  of  fearful  drought.  It  had  been  in 
sod  for  three  years,  and  was  then  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  health — as  it  is  now.  Some  of 
these  fruit  growers  could  not  understand 
how  this  sod  culture  gave  such  results.  Otic 
well-known  grower  said  that  when  he 
plowed  the  sod  he  nearly  ruined  the  peach 
orchard.  Yet  here  were  Mr.  King’s  trees 
after  three  years  in  sod  and  one  year  of 
good  tillage  loaded  to  the  tips  with  fine 
fruit,  and  perfect  in  appearance. 

The  supply  of  manure  on  the  King  farm 
is  not  large  enough  to  feed  even  a  small 
part  of  the  orchards.  I  saw  here  and  there, 
as  we  do  in  all  peach  orchards,  trees  that 
seemed  sick,  and  for  no  apparent  reason. 
It  was  not  scale  or  “yellows”  or  borers, 
but  yet  the  foliage  was  light  colored  and 
the  growth  was  shorter  than  in  the  others. 

I  noticed  that  these  sick  trees  were  being 
nursed  and  helped  along,  not  only  by  fer¬ 
tilizer,  but  by  manure  which  had  been 
spread  under  them.  Mr.  King  said  he 
thought  these  trees  had  been  injured  by 
last  year's  drought  and  had  not  yet  recov¬ 
ered  from  it.  With  extra  care  and  feeding 
they  would  come  through.  I  am  sure  that 
several  of  my  own  trees  over  a  rocky  ledge 
have  had  the  same  trouble,  and  now  after 
acting  “sick”  through  .the  season  they  are 
coloring  up  and  growing.  Mr.  King’s  trees 
are  liberally  fed ;  that  is  they  get  five  to  I 
ten  pounds  each  of  a  mixture  of  100  pounds  I 
nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash,  and  300  of  either  acid  phosphate 
or  basic  slag.  As  to  which  of  the  latter  is 
the  better  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  there 
are  no  definite  results  yet.  In  this  year’s 
crop  at  least  the  slag  gave  as  good  results 
as  the  phosphate,  and  I  think  the  lime  will 
prove  useful  also.  Mr.  King  has  a  number 
of  interesting  experiments  under  way  with 
different  chemicals  and  mixtures.  I  have 
heard  critics  say  that  it  is  not  a  wise  plan 
to  use  all  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrates.  There  ought  to  be  some  organic 
nitrogen.  They  must  remember  that  Mr. 
King  uses  clover  and  at  intervals1  keeps  the 
orchards  in  a  clover  sod.  This  supplies 
organic  nitrogen  as  well  as  if  he  used  dried 
blood  or  tankage. 

Mr.  King  thinks  well  of  Ralway — a  peach 
which  does  well  in  his  locality  and  ripens 
at  a  good  season.  Most  of  us  know  what 
it  means  to  put  peaches  on  the  market 
during  the  Elberta  season.  Everyone  seems 
to  have  planted  that  variety.  It  comes  in 
multitudes  from  the  large  peach  districts, 
and  the  market  is  usually  filled  up  for  a 
time.  I  can  make  more  by  getting  out  of 
the  Elberta  season  and  growing  Carman  and 
Salway,  or  Iron  Mountain  or  Smock.  The 
Ralway  trees  on  Mr.  King’s  farm  were  in 
fine  condition,  but  he  is  up  against  a  case 
of  varieties  untrue  to  name.  In  one  orchard 
bought  for  Salways  and  handled  with  great 
care  only  a  small  proportion  are  true. 
These  are  well  loaded  with  fruit.  The  oth¬ 
ers  carry  only  a  few  scattering  peaches  of 
some  late,  unknown  sort.  There  are  several 
hundred  trees  that  proved  almost  a  complete 
loss  thus  far.  If  they  were  all  Salways, 
like  the  few  true  ones,  there  would  be  near¬ 
ly  .$1,000  worth  of  good  peaches  to  be  sold 
this  year  in  addition  to  the  present  crop. 
Here  is  a  case  where  the  nurseryman  is  at 
fault— and  we  find  many  such  cases.  Either 
the  trees  were  mixed  in  packing  or  the  buds 
were  mixed.  At  any  rate  it  means  disap¬ 
pointment  and  loss  to  the  grower* — after 
years  of  expense  and  labor.  Tn  most  cases 
of  this  sort  the  nurseryman  falls  back  upon 
a  clause  in  his  contract  or  catalogue,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  will  replace  all 
trees  found  untrue  to  name,  but  these  new 
trees  probably  would  not  be  guaranteed  any 
more  than  the  others.  Again,  suppose  more 
young  trees  are  sent,  what  becomes  of  the 
five  years’  time  and  the  labor  and  fertilizer 
required  to  grow  these  poach  trees  on  Mr. 
King’s  place  to  fruiting?  If  the  nursery¬ 
man’s  mistake  is  responsible  for  this  loss 
should  Mr.  King  l>e  expected  to  meet  the 
whole  of  it  ?  Here  is  a  case  which  brings 
the  matter  right  to  a  head,  and  we  would 
like  to  get  some  standard  for  settling  it. 

II.  w.  c. 
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Fall  Seed  Catalog 

now  ready,  gives  the  fullest 
information  about  all 

Seeds  for  the 

Farm  and  Garden, 

Grasses  and  Clovers, 
Vetches,  Alfalfa, 

Seed  Wheat,  Oats. 

Rye,  Barley,  etc. 

AIeo  tells  ail  about 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

that  can  be  planted  in  the  fall  to 
advantage  and.  profit,  and  about 

Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  other 
Flowering  Bulbs,  Vegetable  and 
Strawberry  Plants,  Poultry 
Supplies  and  Fertilizers. 

Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  should 
have  this  catalog.  It  is  invaluable  in 
its  helpfulness  and  suggestive  ideas  for 
a  profitable  and  satisfactory  Farm  or 
Garden.  Catalogue  mailed  free  on 
request.  Write  for  it. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  J 

^ )  Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va.  C> 


Rubbing  The  Clothes  As  Grandmother  Did 

is  a  senseless  waste  of  fabric  and  energy.  The 
Syracuse  “  EASY  ”  Washer  means  modern  methods 
and  greatest,  possible  economy  of  time,  labor  and 
fabric.  Ask  for  our  booklet.  It’s  worth  dollars  to 
you  and  is  free. 

DODGE  8  ZUILL,  224-M  Dillaye  Bldo.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HENDRICKS  HAY  PRESSES 


You  have  seen  them  advertised  for 
years.  It’s  the  same  reliable,  reason- 
able-priced  press  that 
it  always  has  been. 
We  have  a  new  free 
catalogue  and  your 
name  on  a  postal 
mailed  to  us  will 
bring  it  to  you. 
Hendricks  liny  Press  Co. 
Cornell  St.,  Kington, 8;Y. 


HAY  PRESS 


for  greater  capacity  and  profit  making.  Wo 
p  osi  tivel  y  guaran tee  Spencer  s  Press  to  d  o  every- 
thijg  our  new  illustrated  catalog  F  claims  or 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID  $8.75 

for  4  Baggy  Wheel*.  Steel  Tire*.  With  Rubber  Tires,  $1SJ*.  I 
mfg.  wheels  K  to  4  tn.  tread.  Baggy  Tops  $5.60,  Sh*f Ls  $2.00.  Top 
Dagfics  $22;  Baroess,$S.  Lear*  how  to  toy  direct.  Catalogue  Pree.  Repair 
Wheels,  $6.60.  Wagon  Umbrella  KREE.  W  R  BOOB,  CUdauli,  0. 


THE  MILD  CLIMATE  OF  VIRGINIA _ 

Offers  splendid  opportunities  for  farming, 
stock  raising,  dairying  and  fruit  growing. 
Winters  are  short.  Climate  healthful.  Mar¬ 
kets  near.  Lands  reasonable  but  advancing 
each  year.  Write  for  information  to 

G.  W.  KOINEFL 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


HONEY  BEES  WHITE  HONEY 

Gathered  in  Southern  California  from  sage.  Packed 
in  5  gallon  cans,  2  in  case.  Prices  freight  prepaid, 
case  $12.00,  can  $7.50.  Particulars  and  sample  10c. 

R,  M.  SPENCER,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


PUCDDY  TDCCC- °ur  supply  is  large 
untnn  1  I  nttv  and  quality  extra  fine. 
Special  Prices  on  Aug.  and  Sept,  orders.  Catalog  free. 
W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON,  box  15,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


California  Privet. 

Nothing  makes  a  more  ornamental  border  along 
a  walk  or  fence  on  the  line  than  this  beautiful  and 
hardy  hedging  plant.  Very  finest  two-year  stock 
only  costs  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  per  100.  Our  beautiful 
descriptive  catalogue  tells  all  about  it. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  N.  J 


One  customer  writes  un¬ 
der  date  of  March  30th, 
this  year : 


“  Dutch  Bulbs  purchased  of 
you  last  fall  are  producing 
beautiful  blooms.” 

Buy  of  the  direct  im¬ 
porter  and  you  will  no 
doubt  get  the  same  results 
next  spring. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 
Dept.  Y 

J.M.THORBURN&CO. 

33  Barclay  Street  and  38  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

■  — i  ■  i——  i  in  gg  -v- 1—1—1  1  - _ _ 

APPLE  BARBELS  AND  PEAR  KEGS 

C.  I).  BOSTWICK,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


APPLE  BARBELS 


—  Car  lots  or  less 

ROUT.  GILLIES. 

Medina,  N.  Y.- 


Strawberry  Plants 


of  the  Best  Varieties. 
„  _  Descriptive  Catalogue 

free.  BASIL  PERRY’,  Box  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

STRAWRFRRY.,a.’i(i  Asparagus  Plants.  Catalog. 

O  I  IlHif  DLiin  I  l  Amoreaux  Nursery  Co., Schoharie, N.Y. 


BTf|n  Cfll  C— CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  SO. 0(1 
a  MR  OHLL  bushel.  COW-HOUN  TURNIP 
SEED.  40c.  pound 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


LONGHEAD  WHEAT 

red,  hard,  boarded.  There  is  none  better.  $4  00 
for  two  bushels.  MYRON  CLOSE,  Cato,  N.  Y. 


FULCASTER  WHEAT 

No  Better  Cropping;  or  Milling  Variety. 

YVe  offer  only  this  one  variety,  grown  on  our  own 
farms  under  careful  supervision  and  especially 
prepared  for  seed.  Write  for  sample  and  prices. 

The  National  Farm  School,  Farm  School, Dept. B,  Bucks  Co., Pa. 


Choice  clovkr  and  crass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
I  choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
j  market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

WE  OFFER  our  Special  Quality  of  WHITE 
WINTER  RYE,  growD  in  Indiana,  at  $1.15 
per  bushel,  delivered  at  your  railroad  station. 
Please  write  for  samples. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


j  HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Mil, 
1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  freo. 


1  uuunuonwii  ITa  ,t  19U 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KEY  ITT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  TIMOTHY,  $2.15  per  bu  :  order  now.  (  ire.  and 
sain.  free.  Click’s  Seep  Fa kms.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FERTILIZER  LIME„fr,rS 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


CE.N  D  for  Circular  to  originator  of  Jones’  Winter 
Wheats,  which  are  leaders  wherever  known. 
A  NEW  ONE  FOR  1909.  Address  JONES, 
THE  WHEAT  GROWER,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


THE  MICHIGAN -INDIANA 
LAND  COMPANY 

Are  offering  for  sale  from  40  to  65  of  tlie  nicest 
improved  farmlands  in  the  best  section  of  the 
southern  part  of  Michigan,  in  the  following 
counties:  Allegan,  Barry,  Montmorency  and 
Kalkaska.  Also,  from  40  to  50  farms  in  the 
very  best  section  of  Indiana,  located  in  Noble 
County,  Whitley  (.  ounty  and  Elkhart  County. 
Please  write  for  description,  maps,  price  and 
terms.  Address 

MICH1GAN-INDIANA  LAND  COMPANY,  LIGONIER,  IND 


AIITnMflRI!  R  bought  and  solo  on  a  strictly  honor- 

HU  I  UIYIUDIlLO  able  and  business-like  basis.  Write  us  for 
free  sample  copy  of  the  20th  Century  Auto  Review.”  Con¬ 
taining  inside  information  to  buyers  and  sellers.  SlOth  Century 
Automobile  <’o.,  1615  Rroadwav,  Cor.  49th  St.,  New  York. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant"  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain — 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  flax,  barley,  kallir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “polling”  peanuts.  Made  in  three  si?.es — for  3,  G  and  N 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers, 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue. 

ISEEKNEU  A;  SONS,  ttgltroiul  St.,  Lansdale,  l»a. 


Fifteen  Kinds  of  Work  With  One  Set  of  Tools,  $3?!fi 

One  pair  Handles,  Many  different  Heads  at  a  price  that  of  Separate  Tools.  You  wouldn’t 
buy  separate  Bit  Stalk  for  each  bit;  why  pay  for  separate  handles  for  Pincers,  End  Cutting 
Pliers,  Harness  Belt  and  Leather  Punch,  Pruning  Shears,  Tin  Snips.  Pliers,  Wire  Cutters,  Ad¬ 
justable  Alligator  Wrench,  Pipe  Tongs,  Nut  Cracks,  Screw-drivers,  Tack  Pullers,  Nail  Pullers, 

Calipers,  and  Dividers  ?  Heads  of  tool  steel, 
drop  forge,  ground,  tempered  and  polished. 
Steel  handles  carefully  shaped  and  finished. 
Soon  pay  for  themselves  by  doing  work  of 
separate  tools  that  cost  %  more.  Not  a  combi¬ 
nation  tool,  but  known  to  thousands  of  me¬ 
chanics,  tradesmen,  householders,  farmers  as 
KOETH’S  KOMBINATION  KIT. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle,  we  will  send 
-prepaid  for  $3.50.  Our  guarantee  and  money 
back  plan  eliminates  all  risk.  Write  today  for 
illustrated  folder  and  free  particulars.  Dealers 
and  agents  write  for  interesting  proposition. 

CURRIER  KOETH  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  21,  Coudersport,  Pa. 
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A  POTATO  PROBLEM. 

I  planted  three-fourths  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes,  Green  Mountain,  on  a  sandy  loam, 
and  sprayed  thoroughly  with  Boxal.  On 
one  side  are  nine  rows  that  stand  up 
well  and  very  green.  The  remainder 
of  piece  is  practically  dead,  only  now 
and  then  a  hill  alive.  In  some  of  the 
hills  there  will  he  one  stalk  green,  the 
rest  all  dead  and  dry,  shriveled  up  to 
nothing;  the  dead  stalks  arc  hard  above 
ground,  below  the  surface  they  are  soft 
and  spongy.  Potatoes  all  planted  at 
one  time,  same  fertilizer,  same  care. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is? 
Many  of  the  potatoes  in  this  section  are 
a  failure.  The  field  was  sprayed  first 
when  about  six  inches  high;  then  in 
about  10  days,  then  again  in  about  10 
days  a  third  spraying.  I  used  Boxal, 
and  have  done  so  for  several  years  with 
good  results ;  I  use  a  five-gallon  sprayer. 
I  planted  another  small  piece  of  ground, 
same  seed,  same  care,  in  every  way, 
that  arc  quite  green  yet.  F.  E.  n. 

Long  Island. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  have  to  turn  this 
over  to  the  plant  doctors  for  answer. 
We  had  this  year  one  strip  in  the  potato 
field  that  went  in  much  the  same  way — 
the  vines  dying  before  the  rest  of  the 
field,  while  the  culture  and  care  were 
practically  the  same.  We  attribute  our 
failure  to  the  soil — a  ledge  of  rock  comes 


in  reach  of  a  factory  where  this  explo¬ 
sive  is  made  or  cannot  get  an  experi¬ 
enced  shooter  to  handle  the  stuff,  an 
equivalent  charge  of  dynamite  might  be 
used.  In  either  case  it  is  far  better  to 
shoot  lightly  several  times  than  to  ex¬ 
plode  one  big  blast,  for  the  reason  that 
much  of  a  large  charge  is  lost  in  a  small 
hole.  In  shale,  shooting  three  times 
with  say  10  quarts  each  time,  of  nitro¬ 
glycerine,  and  carefully  bailing  out  all 
the  material  shot  down  by  each  charge 
before  setting  off  another,  will  prob¬ 
ably  give  the  best  results. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  good 
water  will  be  found  in  a  bed  1,100  feet 
from  the  surface  if  no  supply  was  en¬ 
countered  in  it  when  the  well  was  first 
drilled.  If  water  was  found  in  some 
higher  sandstone  when  drilling,  a  safer 
procedure  would  be  to  fill  up  the  well 
almost  to  this  water-bearing  bed,  put  in 
a  cement  plug,  and  then  shoot  the  water¬ 
bearing  bed  as  described  above. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  h.  c.  rizer. 

Ants  and  the  Scale. 

This  valuable  information  almost 
makes  me  weep  when  I  think  of  the 
time  and  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  I  have 
used  to  kill  these  same  black  ants,  when 
I  might  have  gathered  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  set  them  to  running, 
excepting  those  that  preferred  to  run 
up  my  sleeve,  and  cleaned  out  the  scale 


VARIATIONS  OF  THE  SHASTA  DAISY.  Fig.  465.  See  Page  328. 


close  to  the  surface  so  that,  in  a  dry 
season,  the  vines  suffered  greatly.  We 
have  also  had  trouble  with  the  potato 
stalk-borer  on  parts  of  the  field.  This 
insect  works  inside  the  stalk,  and  the 
vines  might  easily  be  taken  for  those 
killed  by  blight.  With  us  the  work  of 
this  borer  is  confined  to  patches  on 
parts  of  the  field.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  part  of  the  seed  potatoes  were 
diseased,  and  thus  caused  the  trouble  in 
such  a  way  that  spraying  would  not 
prevent  it.  We  hope  our  potato  experts 
will  tell  us  about  this. 


Blasting  Out  a  Well. 

IF.  .It  ,  Seattle,  Wash. — I  have  a  well, 
t  '  i()  feet  deep,  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
no  water,  and  I  want  to  put  off  a  blast  in 
bottom  that  will  make  a  big  stir 
down  in  the  ground  without  doing  any 
damage  to  the  surface.  I  figure  that  if^ 
1  can  do  the  right  kind  of  a  thing  with 
it,  I  may  -break  into  a  stream  of  water,  or 
will  make  a  hole  under  the  ground  so 
l>ig  that  it  would  gradually  fill  up  with 
water  and  produce  a  supply  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
it?  How  much  explosive  would  you  use, 
and  what  kind? 

Ans. — The  amount  of  explosive  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  kind  of  rock  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  If  it  is  soft  shales 
a  charge  of  10  to  30  quarts  of  nitro¬ 
glycerine  will  be  sufficient.  Tf  in  sand¬ 
stone  the  amount  can  be  raised  to  80 
or  100  quarts  without  doing  damage  at 
the  surface.  In  wells  drilled  for  oil 
and  gas  nitroglycerine  is  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  if  the  inquirer  is  not  with- 


(San  Jose),  and  saved  so  much  time 
and  good  paying  material.  Query. — If 
the  ants  are  so  fond  of  scale,  why  don't 
they  get  after  them  without  a  sugared 
inducement?  r.  l.  h. 

Wollaston,  Mass. 

Professor  Harlan  has  discovered  that 
the  ordinary  black  ant  will  remove  the 
scale  from  fruit  trees  without  injuring 
the  trees  or  leaves  in  the  least.  He  says 
their  work  is  more  complete  than  that  ac¬ 
complished  by  spraying  or  by  any  of  the 
imported  insects.  The  ants  are  captured 
by  placing  a  plate  of  sugar  near  an  ant 
hill,  and  when  covered  with  ants  the  plate 
is  put  in  the  forks  of  the  infected  tree. 
The  ants  leave  the  sugar  and  go  to  work 
on  the  scale.  As  soon  as  they  all  leave 
the  sugar  the  plate  is  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  and  as  the  ants  come  down 
after  having  cleaned  the  tree  of  scale  they 
again  assemble  on  the  sugar  and  are  thus 
easily  removed  to  another  tree.  S'everal 
ranchers  in  this  section  have  tried  the 
scheme,  and  estimate  that  it  will  be  worth 
millions  to  fruit  growers. — San  Francisco 
Call. 

California  is  certainly  the  land  of  won¬ 
ders  and  wizards.  A  few  years  ago  a 
Massachusetts  man  wrote  us  about  a 
great  scheme  he  had  evolved.  He  no¬ 
ticed  that  when  plant  lice  were  doing 
damage  to  his  trees  there  were  crowds 
of  ants  running  about  among  them.  He 
concluded  at  once  that  the  ants  were 
killing  the  plant  lice,  so  he  went  all 
over  the  country  digging  up  ant  hills. 
He  threw  the  dirt  from  these  hills  into 
his  wagon  and  dumped  it  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  thinking  he  was  doing  a  great 
deed.  In  truth,  he  was  doing  just  what 
he  should  not  have  done,  for,  instead  of 
Idling  the  plant  lice,  these  ants  were 
protecting  or  “herding”  them  in  order 
to  obtain  the  “honeydew”  which  the  lice 
secrete.  This  story  of  the  ants  killing 
San  Jose  scale  is  another  “untested 
novelty,”  the  only  wonder  being  that 
“Professor  Harlan”  did  not  charge  $5 
for  his  “wonderful  secret.” 


What 
Paint  ? 


That’s  the  question — -not  what  to  paint,  nor 
when  to  paint.  You  know  that  everything 
exposed  to  the  weather  should  be  painted.  You 
know  how  to  utilize  your  spare  time  between 
regular  work  on  the  farm  to  improve  your 
buildings  and  farm  machinery. 

You  may  not  know  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  quality  of  paint  as  there  is  in 
the  quality  of  seed  corn  or  farm  machinery. 
Therefore  what  you  need  to  know  is  the  name 
of  the  paint  that  makes  good  every  time. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints 

are  such  paints.  They  are  made  with  a  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  just  what  you  will  require 
of  them.  They  last  longer,  protect  better  and 
improve  the  appearance  of  your  buildings  more 
than  paints  that  cost  less,  because  they  are  made 
especially  for  your  purpose,  and  of  the  best 
obtainable  materials. 

A  talk  with  the  Sherwin-Williams  dealer 
in  your  town  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  you. 
Write  for  our  booklet,  “Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  the  Farm.”  It  is  sent  free  and  will  tell 
you  how  to  save  money  with  the  right  paint. 

Sher  win -Williams 
Paints  &  Varnishes 

Address  all  inquiries  to  635  Canal  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O.  In  Canada  to  639  Centre  St.,  Montreal 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  LIME. 

N.  A.  L-,  Dallastoton,  Pa. — What  infor¬ 
mation  can  you  give  about  hydrated  lime? 
The  manufacturers  claim  500  pounds  will 
equal  25  bushels  of  ordinary  stone  lime. 
Which  would  be  the  more  satisfactory,  air- 
slaked  lime  at  $1  or  hydrated  lime  at  $8 
per  ton,  hauling  not  to  be  considered?  I 
would  also  like  to  know  when  is  the  best 
time  to  apply  the  lime?  I  am  farming  a 
four-year  rotation ;  corn  followed  by  oats 
and  potatoes,  then  wheat,  then  grass 
(clover  and  Timothy),  one  year.  Soil  rather 
porous  and  gravelly,  and  inclined  to  be 
rather  hilly. 

11.  K.  D.,  Kutztovon,  Pa. — I  bought  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  the  best  “walnut  soil”  in  this 
section,  but  it  had  not  been  limed  for  more 
Ilian  35  years  to  my  knowledge,  mighty 
little  manure  and  no  other  fertilizer  what¬ 
ever;  it,  was  simply  worn  out.  I  got  pos¬ 
session  too  late  in  Spring  to  lime  it; 
manure  was  too  hard  to  get,  so  the  land 
got  only  a  part  ration,  but  besides  this 
1  used  four  tons  tobacco  stems  on  two 
acres,  as  well  as  1G00  pounds  potato  phos¬ 
phate.  Although  we  have  a  long  drought 
I  am  getting  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  the 
plants  covering  the  entire  ground.  I  have 
experimented,  and  find  it  necessary  to  use 
potato  fertilizer  to  get  a  good  crop.  Would 
you  advise  to  lime  this  soil  either  this  Fall 
or  in  Spring  for  potatoes  again?  I  have 
also  stored  up  some  manure.  Tobacco  stems 
cost  me  $8  per  ton,  and  where  this  was 
used  we  find  no  white  grubs.  I  raised  five 
bumper  crops  of  potatoes  in  succession  on 
a  tract  of  building  lots  adjoining.  The 
farmers  used  to  stop  and  examine  my  po¬ 
tato  crop,  and  the  best  crop  was  32G  bushels 
f rom  1  %  acre. 

A  ns. — From  our  experience  it  would 
be  nonsense  to  claim  that  500  pounds  of 
hydrated  litne  would  equal  25  bushels 
of  stone  lime.  We  see  no  advantage 
in  hydrated  lime  except  that  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  'slaked  and  fine.  Some  of  the 
air-slaked  lime  contains  little  particles 
that  are  not  slaked,  and  this  makes  it 
unpleasant  to  handle.  Any  form  of 
lime  is  nasty  stuff  to  put  on  by  hand. 
We  should  buy  slaked  lime  at  one  dol¬ 
lar  and  wish  we  had  the  chance  to  get 
it.  We  should  use  the  lime  when  seed¬ 
ing  to  wheat  and  grass.  Put  it  on  the 
new  plowed  furrows  and  harrow  in  be¬ 
fore  seeding. 

2.  Do  not  use  lime  on  your  potatoes. 
It  will  increase  the  danger  from  scab. 
The  tobacco  stems  are  worth  at  least 
four  times  as  much  as  manufe — ton 
for  ton.  I  f  you  use  them  in  connection 
with  fertilizers  you  can  keep  the  soil  in 
good  condition  for  potatoes — but  use 
the  lime  on  some  other  crop — like  grass 
or  grain.  ‘ _ 


pies  of  New  England  and  New  York 
are  not  the  apples  for  you.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  apples  will  generally  do  well,  and 
there  are  native  apples  of  the  North 
Carolina  mountains  that  are  good,  but 
not  known  in  the  markets.  One  North 
Carolina  apple,  the  Nickajack,  is  in  the 
northern  catalogues,  and  is  a  good  keep¬ 
er  and  looks  well.  Ben  Davis  I  would 
not  advise.  There  have  been  entirely 
too  many  of  them  planted,  and  city 
buyers  are  getting  acquainted  with  the 
poor  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  I  believe 
that  the  day  for  profit  in  Ben  Davis  is 
over.  Jonathan  will  make  a  handsome 
Fall  apple  with  you,  but  will  hardly  keep 
longer  than  January.  Grimes  Golden  is 
of  similar  season.  Both  these  are  of 
very  fine  quality,  but  the  Grimes  is  a 
very  poor  grower  unless  top-worked  on 
a  vigorous  tree  like  Northern  Spy. 
While  the  G  rimes  is  an  apple  of  fine 
quality,  the  city  buyer  will  take  a  red 
apple  of  less  quality  rather  than  a  yel¬ 
low  one.  The  old  Winesap  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  apple  for  you,  and  is  better  and 
more  healthy  in  the  South  than  north¬ 
ward.  Stayman  is  an  improvement  on 
the  Winesap  both  in  size  and  quality, 
though  not  so  bright  in  color.  Wolf 
River  is  big  and  showy,  but  as  poor  as 
Ben  Davis.  Rome  Beauty  is  well  suited 
to  your  use.  Delicious  is  a  splendid 
fruit,  a  rather  conical  shaped  apple,  but 
is  too  new  yet  to  determine  its  adapta¬ 
bility  to  your  section.  Gano  and  Black 
Ben  Davis  are  rather  more  showy  if 
anything  than  Ben  Davis,  and  neither 
of  high  quality.  McIntosh  I  do  not 
think  has  been  tested  in  the  South,  nor 
Wagener  or  Champion,  and  I  cannot 
give  an  opinion  about  them.  For  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  in  your  section  I  would 
grow  Winesap,  Stayman,  York  Imperial, 
Smith  Cider,  Arkansas  Big  Stem,  and 
if  you  can  get  in  a  mountain  cove  out 
of  the  red  clay  soil  you  can  grow  the 
Albemarle  Pippin.  I  would  not  plant 
apples  as  fillers,  for  it  will  be  hard  to 
cut  out  trees  that  are  paying  when  they 
should  be.  Plant  peaches  for  fillers,  and 
their  course  will  be  run  by  the  time  the 
apples  need  the  room.  I  have  never 
found  Winesap  delicate,  and  have  had  a 
whole  orchard  of  it  in  Virginia.  Have 
seen  scalded  York  Imperials  from  cold 
storage,  but  whether  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  apple  or  the  management  I  cannot 
say,  for  I  have  seen  many  splendid  spec¬ 
imens  from  cold  storage  that  were  not 
scalded.  vv.  f.  massey. 


APPLES  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

R.  P.  ./.,  Asheville,  N.  C. — I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  planting  an  apple  orchard  of  10  to 
20  acres  this'  Fall,  and  would  like  1o  have 
yotir  advice  on  (he  vital  question  of  varie¬ 
ties.  My  object  is  to  try  to  make  the  or¬ 
chard  profitable,  in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
hence  the  varieties  should  be  selected  with 
reference  to  hardiness  and  early  and  heavy 
bearing  qualities  of  tree,  and  good  selling, 
keeping  and  shipping  qualities  of  fruit. 
From  what  I  have  learned  thus  far,  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  Stayman  Winesap, 
Ben  Davis  and  York  Imperial  combine  those 
qualities  about  as  well  as  any  varieties,  and 
that  probably  they  should  constitute  50  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  orchard ;  but  I  want 
advice  before  deciding.  1  would  like  to 
1  now  more  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
above  varieties  and  also  in  regard  to  Am¬ 
erican  Blush  or  Hubbardston  (which 
“Fruits  for  Pennsylvania”  ranks'  second 
only  to  Stayman  Winesap),  Jonathan, 
Grimes  Golden,  Gano.  McIntosh,  Camack 
Winesap,  Wealthy,  Delicious,  Wolf  River, 
Wagener,  Rome  Beauty,  Black  Ben  and 
Champion,  all  of  which  seem  to  have 
strong  advocates.  I  would  also  like  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  whether  the  plan  of  having  both 
permanent  trees  and  fillers  is  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended  and  what  varieties  are  most 
Suitable  for  “fillers.’’ 

Ans. — Western  North  Carolina  is  one 
of  the  best  apple  regions  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  some  have  planted  too  high  on 
the  mountain  sides,  and  have  their  trees 
exposed  to  sleet  storms.  Then  if  plant¬ 
ing  apples  on  mountain  sides  you  get 
above  the  line  of  perennial  springs  the 
trees  will  be  unproductive  from  lack  of 
moisture.  I  mention  this  because  I 
have  seen  failure  in  the  Pippin  region 
of  Virginia  from  getting  the  trees  above 
the  springs.  As  to  varieties,  avoid  those 
from  too  far  north.  The  popular  ap- 


Brown-Tatl  Motii.  —  Occasionally  yon 
have  published  articles  on  the  Gypsy  and 
Brown-tail  moths,  and  I  hope  to  see  more 
frequent  warnings.  1  lived  in  Medford, 
where  the  gypsies  started,  and  know  full 
well  what  will  happen  if  they  are  left  to 
increase  and  multiply.  We  have  the  upper 
hand  of  them  now,  and  other  communi¬ 
ties  should  take  warning  if  there  are  any 
signs  of  the  pest.  An  item  in  each  of  your 
issues  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
especially  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  from 
the  trees,  for  then  the  Brown-tail  nests  are 
so  easily  detected.  g.  n.  n. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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ATURAL  Fine-Ground 


Phosphate 


The  Reliable  Land  Builder. 

WHY  NOT  INCH  EASE  THE  YIELD  OF  YOUR  N  EXT  WHEAT 
DROP  2.‘>  to  7f*  PER  CENT  »f  it  con  bo  dono  at  o  cost  of  only 
$1.25  per  acre?  Natural  Fine  Ground  Phosphate  will  do  ft, 
ff  properly  applied.  Our  free  booklet  will  tell  how  to  apply  it. 
lie  nine  to  ii8o  ONLY  tlio  NATURAL  product.  “Kiln  Burned” 
Ground  Phosphate,  which  fa  flooding  Ihu  market,  will  fool  you. 
Our  free  booklet  EXPLAINS  WHY.  Agents  wanted.  Addreua 
Farmers'  Ground  Rock  Phosphate  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 


The  Land  of  Manatee 

Situated  on  the  West  Coast,  the  climate  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  Gulf — balmy  breezes  in  lummer, 
mild  sunny  winters.  There  are  no  droughts — no 
killing  frosts  in  Manatee. 

Vegetables  Net  $1000  Per  Acre. 

A  ten  acre  farm  would  net  you  more  than  a 
hundred  acres  in  any  Northern  State. 

Write  for  our  valuable  booklet, 
and  information  about  our  special 
horaeseeker’s  rates.  j Gh^'*Qt,/0 

J.  W.  WHITE. 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

Seaboard  Air  Line, 

Dept.  Norfolk,  Va. 


f-b,  Afop/ 


AH  you 
need  is  a 
hammer- 
rou//  never 
need  a 
\paint Inrush 


When  you  lay  Ama- 
titeon  the  roof  you’re 
through  with  it.  You 
don't  have  to  paint  it 
’  every  year  or  two  to 
keep  it  from  leaking. 
It  has  a  real  viineral 
surface  which  does  not  need 
painting. 

Now  if  you  want  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  “smooth  surfaced”  or 
rubber  roofing,  which  requires 
painting,  it  is  still  on  the  market 
and  you  can  get  it.  But  it  costs 
just  as  much  or  more  per  square 
than  Amatite,  and  you  have  all 
the  extra  cost  for  paint. 

It  looks  easy  now  to  give  your 
roof  ‘  ‘  an  occasional  coating  ’  ’  in 
the  future.  But  do  you  realize 
that  in  1911  you  must  paint  it, 
and  in  1913  you  must  paint  it,  and 
in  1915  you  must  paint  it,  and  in 
1917  — that  far  away  year — you 
must  still  be  painting  that  con¬ 
founded  old  rubber  roof  ? 

Why,  a  new  Amatite  roof  will 
cost  less  than  the  paint  alone. 

If  the  smooth  surfaced  roofing 


were  given  to  you  free 
you  would  still  save  ex¬ 
pense  by  buying  Amatite  at 
regular  prices. 

Next  time  you  are  due  to 
paint  your  old  roofing,  just  let  it 
go  till  the  roof  is  worn  out  and  then 
get  Amatite  and  lay  it  right  over 
the  old  roofing.  It  will  cost  you 
less  than  the  continued  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  old  roof. 

The  point  to  remember  is  that 
you  will  never  need  a  paint  brush 
if  you  buy  Amatite  Roofing.  All 
you  really  need  is  a  hammer, 
because  we  supply  free  nails 
and  liquid  cement  to  finish  the 
job. 

Send  for  free  sample  of  Amatite 
and  you  will  at  once  see  why  it 
never  needs  to  be  painted  and 
why  it  is  more  durable  and  lasting 
than  any  other. 

Write  to-day  to  nearest  office. 
Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg, 
New  Orleans,  Kansas  City. 


Se'.ttng  out  t  o  piants 


Results  so  remarkable  compared  With  single 
glass  sash  that  gardeners  double  their  orders. 

The  present  company  is  18  times  larger 
than  when  it  started  two  years  ago — solely 
because  the  sesh  makes  good. 

The  light  penetrates  the  glass  raising 
the  temperature  of  bed  on  coldest  days  to 
a  good  growing  warmth.  Practically  none 
of  the  warmth  escapes  at  night  because 
the  dry  air  between  the  two  layers  of 
glass  is  the  best  non-conductor  there  is — 
much  better  than  mats  and  boards. 

Plants  need  light,  the  more  of  it,  the 
better.  Sunlight  Sash  lets  in  light  all  the 
time.  Almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  or 
flower  has  been  grown  under  the  Sunlight 
in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  temperature. 

You  can  get  better  results  than  ever  be¬ 
fore — stronger,  earlier  plants. 

The  Sunlight  is  such  a  big  improvement  that  professional 
gardeners,  State  Agricultural  Stations  and  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  everywhere  use  and  recommend  it. 

It  does  awayentirely  with  the  hardest  work,  the  cover¬ 
ing  and  uncovering.  Children  can  prop  it  open  for  airing. 

You  can  handle  twice  the  number  of  beds. 

The  principle  on  which  it  is  built 

Heat  rays  follow  light  rays.  Two  layers  of  glass  instead 
of  one  and  between  the  layers  is  a  u-fe'inch  cushion  of  air. 

No  putty,  panes  are  lapped  and  by  an  ingenious  device 
held  close  to  wood,  can  t  possibly  work  loose.  In  thawing  weather  there  Is  circulation  enough  to 
ventilate  the  bed.  In  freezing  weather  everything  freezes  up  tightund  air  between  the  two  layers  of 
glass  becomes  absolutely  dry ,  a  perfect  van-conductor.  Hoes  not  have  to  be  covered  even  in  zero  weal  her. 


Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 

earlier  plants 


Write  for  catalogue  and  get  our  freight  prepaid  proposition. 

Ordorearly  to  insure  prompt  shipment.  Fast  freight,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Writetoday.  Roto 
is  the  time  to  prepare  for  cold  frames. 


Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co.,  (Incorporated)  S24  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky-, 


CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 


CLARK’S  “CUTAWAY” 
extension  HEAD  ORCHARD  HARROWS 


Every  orchardist  and  fruit  grower  should  have  one  or  more  of 
these  labor  savers  and  fruit  makers. 

Thorough  cultivation  makes  large  crops.  Stirring  the  soil  lets 
in  the  air.  sunshine  and  new  life  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  The 
“CUTAWAY”  disk  slices,  stirs,  lifts,  twists  and  aerates  the  soil. 

These  harrows  are  made  in  20  sizes  to  extend  beyond  team  under  low 
limbs  of  trees.  The  double  levers  give  tho  driver  full  control  of  tko  tool 
at  all  times.  Clark’s  Cutaway  Tools 
run  liglitor  and  do  better  work  than  any  other  machine,  • 
either  harrow  or  plough,  and  when  properly  used  are  guar-  H 
anteod  to  produce  25  to  50(6  more  crops.  Will 

last  a  lifetime.  _ -M-  _ . 1Jt  7___ ^ 

Send  today  for  FREE  Booklot  describing 
120  sizes  and  styles. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

830  Main  Street,  HIGQANUM,  CONN. 
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THE  APPLE  PLUM. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  Henry  Hicks 
of  Long  Island  sent  $1  to  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  for  a  graft  of  the  Apple  plum. 
For  three  years  vve  have  had  good  fruit 


BURBANK’S  APPLE  PLUM.  Fig.  4<W. 

from  this  plum  graft.  We  picked  three 
pecks  from  it  this  season.  Not  one  oiF 
of  20  has  shown  signs  of  decay.  The 
tree  is  hearing  just  heavily  enough  for 
its  size,  so  as  to  give  full-size  plums. 
Give  Luther  Burbank  credit  for  this 
plum.  Abundance,  Burbank,  Lombard 
and  Reine  Claude  are  giving  good  crops 
this  year.  isaac  hicks  s  son. 

Long  Island. 

Black  Knot  on  Plum. 

If.  8-,  Michigan. — I  am  sending  you 
some  growths  on  the  limbs  of  a  plum  tree, 
the  whole  tree  is  covered  with  them.  Kind¬ 
ly  let  me  know  what  the  disease  is  and 
whether  anything  can  be  done  to  save  the 
tree. 

Ans. — This  is  a  case  of  black  knot, 
and  a  tree  as  badly  affected  as  the  one 


BLACK  KNOT  ON  PLUM.  Fig.  4157. 

described  would  better  be  cut  down 
and  burned  at  once.  When  trees  have 
only  a  few  diseased  twigs  they  can  be 
cut  off  and  the  remainder  of  tree  saved. 
In  all  cases  the  knots  should  be  burned 
at  once,  as  the  disease  is  spread  from 
them. 

A  Waterproof  Cellar. 

F.  L.  A.,  Washington,  Ind. — IIow  can  l 
make  the  walls  of  my  cellar  moisture  and 
water-proof?  The  cellar  is  about  Half 
under  ground,  with  concrete  walls  seven  or 
eight  inches  thick  made  of  one  part  cement 
to  six  parts  gravel.  There  is  a  room 
above.  Before  and  during  a  rain  t lie  cellar 
walls  get  very  damp,  and  when  ground  is 
saturated  water  seeps  through  lower  part 
of  wall.  I  am  afraid  canned  fruit,  apples, 
etc.,  would  not  keep  well.  What  would  be 
the  best  material  to  pack  between  cellar 
ceiling  and  floor  of  room  above? 

Ans. — Concrete,  when  made  of  the 
proper  proportion  of  gravel,  sand  and 
cement,  should  have  just  enough  sand 
to  fill  the  voids  in  the  gravel,  and  ce¬ 
ment  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  sand.  If 
this  theory  could  be  exactly  worked  out 
of  course  concrete  would  be  water¬ 
proof.  Good  thorough  tamping  is  a 
part  of  the  work  in  making  tight  con¬ 
crete.  I  veneered  our  cellar  wall 
around  the  outside  and  part  of  it  in¬ 
side  with  concrete  and  where  it  was 
tamped  plenty  it  is  tight,  but  the  way  to 
make  a  dry  cellar  is  to  drain  it.  Place 
the  drains  clear  around  the  building 
three  or  four  feet  out  from  the  wall 
and  a  little  below.  Give  this  drain  a 
grade  of  an  inch  to  the  rod,  and  if 


the  trench  was  filled  with  gravel  it 
would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  drain. 
Then  put  cave  troughs  on  the  house  and 
the  cellar  should  be  dry.  I  cannot  an¬ 
swer  for  the  floor  packing.  I  should  not 
want  it  done.  Would  look  for  it  to  get 
damp  and  stay  in  that  condition  to  the 
detriment  of  the  timber. 

J.  F.  VAN  SCHOONIIOVEN. 

Summer  Pruning  of  Peach  Trees. 

The  only  Summer  pruning  that  I 
practice  in  the  peach  orchards  is  on 
three  and  four-year-old  trees  that  are 
making  a  rapid  growth,  that  I  wish  to 
throw  into  fruitage.  I  go  in  late  in 
July  and  early  in  August  and  from  the 
central  head  cut  out  about  one-half  of 
the  strongest  shoots  of  this  season’s 
growth,  taking  them  down  to  last  year’s 
growth.  I  also  cut  away  any  low-down 
branches  that  wou'd  be  likely  to  have 
to  come  off  in  the  next  season’s  prun¬ 
ing  anyway.  After  this  T  shorten  in  a 
little  the  leading  shoots  of  this  season’s 
growth  that  are  left;  it  is  a  sort  of 
shocking  process,  which  usually  stimu¬ 
lates  the  greater  development  of  fruit 
buds  than  would  be  if  no  Summer- 
pruning  was  adopted,  and  I  like  it  to 
force  vigorous  trees  into  early  fruiting. 
This  season  where  growth  has  not  been 
as  strong  as  usual  we  are  just  doing 
some  of  the  thinning  out  now,  August 
20,  and  none  of  the  shortening  in,  as  we 
want  a  longer  growth  on  what  shoots 
vve  do  leave,  and  hope  to  get  it  within 
the  next  six  weeks,  now  that  we  have 
had  rain.  J-  H.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

Summer  pruning  of  the  peach  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  is  not  practical.  The 
wood  grows  too  late  to  get  any  benefit 
in  developing  buds,  and  it  always  sets 
more  fruit  buds  than  is  possible  to  ma¬ 
ture  in  good  fruit.  Good,  clean  culture 
to  make  a  strong  growth  and  well  ma¬ 
tured  wood  is  better  than  to  attempt 
pinching  or  cutting  in  of  annual  growth, 
which,  like  the  apple,  if  done  before  the 
wood  is  somewhat  filature,  will  show  a 
record  growth  from  the  buds  near  the 
ends  of  the  pruned  branches.  For  a  few 
trees  in  a  garden  near  the  10th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  when  the  terminal  buds  show 
signs  of  forming,  cutting  back  a  few 
inches  of  the  new  growth  may  some 
seasons  aid  in  developing  a  thoroughly 
matured  bud,  but  it  requires  more  judg¬ 
ment  to  determine  the  right  time  to  do 
this  than  most  growers  possess.  Sum¬ 
mer  pruning  of  the  peach  is  impractical. 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 


6%  BONDS 

Secured  by  Farm  Liens 
$100  and  U 


In  the  irrigated  districts,  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  farm 
land  in  America  being  brought  into 
fertility.  The  crops  raised  on  this 
land  are  marvelous.  The  first  sea¬ 
son’s  crop  very  often  pays  the  whole 
cost  of  the  land. 

To  water  this  land,  immense  Irri¬ 
gation  Companies  are  organized  to 
build  reservoirs,  dams  and  ditches. 
Some  are  organized  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law  known  as  the  Carey  Act. 

The  farmers,  to  secure  perpetual 
water  rights,  give  to  these  companies 
a  first  lien  on  their  farms,  to  be  paid 
in  ten  annual  installments.  The  lien 
rarely  amounts  to  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  cash  value  of  the  land. 

The  Irrigation  Company  deposits 
these  liens  with  a  Trust  Company. 
Then  bonds  are  issued  with  the  farm 
liens  as  security.  Back  of  each  $100 
bond  the  Trust  Company  usually 
holds  $150  of  this  farm  lien  security. 

In  addition,  the  Irrigation  Com¬ 
pany  gives  to  the  Trust  Company  as 
trustee  a  first  mortgage  on  all  the 
property  it  owns.  This  mortgage  is 
held  as  extra  security  until  the  last 
bond  is  paid.  So  the  best  Irriga¬ 
tion  bonds  are  doubly  secured — first 
by  the  farm  liens,  second  by  the 
company’s  mortgage. 

Ideal  Security 

Sometimes  these  Irrigation  bonds 
are  issued  by  districts,  the  same  as 
School  bonds.  Such  bonds  become  a 
tax  lien  on  all  property  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  interest  and  principal  are 
paid  out  of  taxes. 

All  these  bonds,  if  rightly  issued 
form  ideal  securities.  The  farm  liens 
alone  would  place  them  among  the 
very  safest  investments.  But  we 
have,  in  addition,  mortgages  given 
by  immense  corporations  which  must 
see  that  every  obligation  is  met.  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  better  pro¬ 
tected  investment. 

Six  Per  Cent 

Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  in  de¬ 
nominations  of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000. 
so  one  may  invest  either  little  or 
much. 

Part  of  the  bonds  are  paid  off 
every  year.  You  may  buy  a  bond 
due  in  two  years,  if  you  wish,  or  in 
twelve  years,  or  in  -  any  year  be¬ 
tween.  Every  bond  paid  off,  of 
course,  increases  the  security  back 
of  the  rest. 
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Address 


Name  of  my  bank. 


The  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  inter¬ 
est.  This  is  a  higher  rate  than  can 
now  be  obtained  on  any  large  class 
of  equal  securities. 

We  handle  all  good  classes  of 
bonds — Municipal,  Corporation,  Pub¬ 
lic  Utility,  etc.  But  Irrigation  bonds 
have,  become  the  most  popular  bonds 
that  we  handle.  Their  ample  se¬ 
curity  and  high  interest  rate  have 
made  them  the  favorites  of  the. 
shrewdest  investors. 

Ask  for  Our  Book 

We  have  had  fifteen  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  selling  Reclamation 
bonds,  based  on  farm  liens.  These 
include  Drainage  District  and  Irri¬ 
gation.  During  this  time  we  have 
sold  seventy  such  issues,  without  a 
dollar  of  loss  to  any  investor. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  this 
class  of  security.  Our  own  engineers 
and  attorneys  pass  on  every  project. 
Our  officers  personally  inspect  every 
enterprise  on  which  we  sell  bonds. 

We  have  now  written  a  book  based 
on  all  this  experience.  It  is  the  best 
book  of  the  kind  ever  issued.  It 
deals  with  every  phase  of  irrigation 
and  irrigation  bonds.  Every  man 
who  has  money  to  invest — whether 
little  or  much — should  read  this  book 
before  making  investment. 

Cut  out  this  coupon,  send  it  at 
once,  and  the  book  will  be  mailed 
you  free. 

First  National  Bank  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Please  send  your  free  book  on 

Irrigation  Bonds. 

Name _ 


V _ _ _ _ _ _ _ m«0j 

We  sell  the  bonds  if  you  prefer, 
through  your  local  bank.  If  so, 
please  give  us  the  name  of  your 
bank  and  we  will  send  full  informa¬ 
tion  when  we  send  it  to  you. 


MAKE  MONEY 
lor  FARMERS 

It  is  easy  to  make  lumber  for 
yourselt  and  neighbors  with  an 
AMERICAN  mill.  All  sizes. 
Work  rapidly  with  lightpower. 
No  experience  needed,  (lot 
Free  Catalogue  ami  Low  Prices. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mach’y  Co. 

12  9  Hope  St. , llackottKlown, N.  J. 

1582 Terminal  Rldgs.,  New  York 


Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaranteed) 
Iron  Gut  Nails  Are  Rust  Proof. 

The  heads  won’t  rust  off.  Just  us  good  ns  old- 
fashioned  wrought  cut  nulls.  Will  withstand  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  the  free  acid  present  in  tho 
sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  prices 
and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fitting's  Co„  Branford,  Conn. 


a  mechanical  test  more 
irvice  and  we  prove  that 


'  our  fence  is  one  solid  piece  of  steel  throughout. 

Wires  electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point.  No  clamps, 
twists,  ties  or  wraps.  The  only  welded  fence ;  the  simplest,  strong' 
est,  most  durable  fence  is  the 

Pittsburgh  Perfect  Welded  Fence. 

The  wire  is  of  special  steel  galvanized  by  our  latest  improved  pro 

cess,  insuring  the  longest-lived  fence  on  the  market. 

Perfectly  adjustable  to  uneven  ground,  and  to  all  temperature 
changes. 

By  taking  away  bunglesome  and  unnecessary  parts  we  increased 
strength  and  reduced  cost. 


_  Made  in  73  different  styles — for  stock. 

front  yard,  garden  or  chickens.  Just  the  fence  you  want  is  among 
them. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ruralisms 


APPLE  NOTES. 

Livland  Raspberry  Apple. — I  have 
seen  this  apple  once  or  twice  at  either 
county  or  State  fair,  and  specimens  have 
quite  often  been  water-cored;  quality 
better  than  Duchess.  I  have  not  seen 
them  upon  the  tree,  and  so  could  not 
compare  them  with  Duchess  as  a  market 
apple.  The  Duchess  is  well  known  and 
a  dependable  producer  of  well-colored, 
well-shaped  fruit  of  good  cooking  qual¬ 
ity,  and  has  an  established  reputation 
upon  the  market.  Livland  Raspberry  is 
practically  unknown  in  the  markets. 

The  Star  Apple  was  recently  noted 
when  visiting  the  orchards  of  L.  L. 
Morrell,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  This  va¬ 
riety  has  proved  a  profitable  Summer 
one  in  some  sections  of  New  Jersey, 
and  promises  to  be  profitable  with  Mr. 
Morrell.  It  is  a  greenish  white  apple 
with  dull  red  cheek,  roundish  oblate  in 
form,  of  excellent  eating  and  cooking 
quality,  and  picked  this  year  at  Kinder¬ 
hook  about  August  20.  It  is  worth  test¬ 
ing  in  New  York  State,  where  an  apple 
of  that  season  and  quality  is  wanted. 

Jonathan  seems  to  be  unsuited  to 
large  portions  of  New  York  State,  and 
we  come  far  short  of  the  same  variety 
growing  in  Colorado.  If  grown  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  we  find  it  slightly  larger 
than  in  western  New  York,  and  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  Jonathan  from  West¬ 
chester  County,  Nr  Y.,  barred  from  com¬ 
petition  at  New  York  State  Fair  because 
they  were  too  large  and  therefore 
wrongly  named.  This  was  early  in 
August,  when  they  were  not  well  col¬ 
ored.  Last  year  I  saw  them  growing 
in  southern  Pennsylvania,  and  seven  or 
eight-year-old  trees  loaded  down  with 
fruit  which  would  have  made  a  Colora¬ 
do  Jonathan  grower  wonder  if  he  was 
not  going  to  have  some  red-hot  compe¬ 
tition.  _ _  b.  D.  v.  B. 

VARIATIONS  OF  THE  SHASTA  DAISY. 

Figure  465,  page  825,  shows  some  of 
the  results  of  my  work  with  that 
prodigy  of  the  “creator,”  Burbank,  the 
Shasta  daisy.  Three  years  ago  I  com¬ 
menced  with  a  variation  of  this  orna¬ 
mental  plant,  and  the  picture  shows 
types  I  call  quilled,  etc.,  the  rays  being 
rolled  at  base;  another  fimbriated  or 
laciniated  deeply,  and  fast  approaching 
a  double  form;  beautiful  it  is.  Another 
with  three  rows  of  rays,  each  one  shorter 
as  the  disk  is  approached,  and  a  tinge 
of  yellow  suffusing  the  ray  florets.  The 
other  in  the  picture  is  of  purest  white, 
the  petal  deeply  cut.  This  one  grows 
3  8  to  22  inches  high,  the  other  shorter. 
A  new  one  of  this  season  grows  only 
8  or  9  inches  tall.  A  very  interesting 
lot  of  plants  at  least.  Grown  from 
cuttings  or  divisions,  and  not  al'.owed  to 
bloom  until  Winter,  they  furnish  many 
flowers. 

The  fringed  daisy,  as  shown  in 
the  picture  is  about  four  inches  in  lateral 
diameter,  its  vertical  dimensions  about 
two  inches.  This  hanging  or  drooping 
character  of  raj^s  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  flower,  and  until  I  saw  the 
picture  and  compared  with  the  flowers, 

I  did  not  see  that  the  true  character  of 
it  was  but  half  shown. 

GEORGE  J.  STREATOR. 

Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


GARDEN  NOTES. 

Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to 
conserve  moisture  in  the  vegetable  garden. 
Tillage  is  the  usual  moans,  but  the  de¬ 
struction  of  plants  as  soon  as  they  have 
produced  their  crop  will  also  save  moisture 
for  immature  plants  or  for  crops  that  are 
to  follow.  For  example,  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  cabbage  plants  are 
pulled  or  cut  off  with  hoes  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  heads  have  been  cut  and 
sold.  The  work  may  be  done  very  quickly, 
and  has  additional  advantages  that  make 
it  well  worth  while.  By  the  time  the 
last  heads  are  marketed  most  of  the  stubs 
and  leaves  have  dried,  so  they  will  not 
interfere  with  .disking  or  plowing.  The 


ravages  of  insects  and  diseases  are  also 
checked  by  destroying  the  old  plants. 

The  cabbage  aphis  or  plant  louse  is  ex¬ 
tremely  troublesome  in  Pennsylvania  this 
year  on  liotb  early  and  late  plants.  This 
pest  multiplies  with  marvelous  rapidity, 
and  it  is  important  to  begin  the  fight 
against  the  enemy  before  it  has  gained  a 
strong  hold.  The  insects  feed  upon  the 
under  as  well  as  upper  side  of  leaves,  and 
their  presence  is  easily  detected  by  the 
crinkled  and  curly  appearance  of  the 
leaves.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  the  standard 
spray  for  these  sucking  insects,  and  it  can 
be  applied  most  thoroughly  with  knapsack 
sprayers.  One  application  made  very  care¬ 
fully  the  latter  part  of  August  should  be 
sufficient  for  the  season. 

People  who  were  tardy  in  making  garden 
last  Spring  have  not  as  a  rule  had  satis¬ 
factory  crops  because  of  the  dry  Summer 
in  most  sections  of  the  East.  The  soil 
in  the  early  Spring  is'  always  well  supplied 
with  moisture.  Plowing  early  and  harrow¬ 
ing  promptly  and  thoroughly  conserves  this 
moisture,  and  vegetables  planted  early  get 
the  full  benefit.  Early  planting  nearly  al¬ 
ways  results  in  the  largest  yields  and  the 
best  prices. 

Most  market  gardeners  and  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  go  to  market  several  time  a  week 
could  easily  increase  their  profits  by  using 
cold  frames  more  largely  in  the  Fall 
months.  Radishes  and  lettuce  may  be 
grown  with  the  greatest  ease  in  the  frames 
until  the  weather  becomes  quite  severe.  By 
the  use  of  rye  straw  mats  or  double  glass 
sash  these  crops  could  be  grown  until 
Christmas  in  all  parts  of  the  North,  and 
all  Winter  in  the  Middle  South. 

Double  glass  sash  are  manufactured  at 
Louisville.  Ivy.,  and  they  are  exceedingly 
valuable  in  the  forcing  of  vegetables  or 
starting  early  plants  in  frames.  It  is 
thought  that  the  extra  glass  is  worth  as 
much  in  protecting  plants  from  cold  as 
mats.  The  two  greatest  objections  to  the 
use  of  double  glass  sash  are  their  cost 
(about  $3  each,  while  single  glass  sash  may 
be  bought  for  .$2),  and  increased  weight. 
Double  sash  are  especially  desirable  for 
home  gardens  where  the  daily  care  and 
handling  of  mats  becomes  rather  monoton¬ 
ous. 

The  old  fruiting  wood  in  raspberry  and 
blackberry  plantations  should  be  removed 
and  burned  just  as  soon  as  the  last  berry 
lias  been  picked.  It  is  the  best  means 
of  destroying  some1  of  the  worst  insect  and 
fungous  posts  and  the  work  may  be  done 
with  greater  ease  before  the  wood  becomes 
dry  and  hard. 

Cumberland  raspberry’  Is  a  favorite  black¬ 
cap  variety  in  many  sections,  but  the 
Gregg  is  much  the  better  variety  on  the 
DeKalb  gravel  of  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.  The 
plants  are  weaker  in  growth  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  smaller.  Eureka  and  Monger  are  also 
inferior  to  Gregg. 

In  making  commercial  plantations  of 
small  fruits  it  is  very  important  to  set 
about  a  dozen  plants  each  of  promising  va¬ 
rieties-  in  addition  to  the  sorts  which  make 
up  the  main  planting.  These  should  lie 
carefully  staked,  labeled  and  mapped,  so 
there  can  be  no  possibility  of  losing  the 
names.  This  simple  experiment  may  be 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  in  determining 
the  most  profitable  varieties  for  future 
plantations. 

The  Globe  tomato  is  a  winner  in  some 
sections.  The  vines  are  vigorous  (although 
foliage  is  somewhat  scant),  and  they  pro¬ 
duce  enormous  crops  of  remarkably 
smooth,  well  formed  fruits.  The  pink  to¬ 
matoes'  find  ready  sale  on  all  markets  and 
the  variety  is  a  favorite  with  growers  who 
train  to  stakes.  It  has  some  objectionable 
features,  however,  as  failure  to  color  well 
at  the  stem  end  and  tendency  to  crack 
early  in  the  season. 

Chalk’s  .Towel  is  one  of  our  best  second 
early  red  tomatoes.  In  fact.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  variety  equal  to  it  as  a  money 
maker  to  follow  Earliana.  The  fruits  are 
exceedingly  uniform  in  shape,  and  the 
bright  red  color  will  attract  attention  on 
any  market.  The  tomatoes  are  solid  and 
excellent  shippers.  R.  L.  watts. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersdl,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


.Death  to  tree  pests 

Save  your  trees,  plants,  and  shnibbery,  and  pro¬ 
mote  healthy  vigorous  growth.  Spray  with 

Good’s  cTh*iiePouh  Soap  No.  3 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale,  Aphis,  White  Fly  and  other  in¬ 
sects,  cures  |K'iu'h  curl,  apple  scab,  etc.,  and  fertilizes 
soil  at  same  time.  Nothing  injurious.  Used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

50  lbs.  $2.50;  100  lbs.  $1.50.  Larger  quanti¬ 
ties  proportionately  less.  Booklet  tree. 

James  (ioort,  Original  Maker,  045  A.  Front  St., Philadelphia, 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 


SHALLOW  A  Y 


We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  ami  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
$50  to $300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash,  Direct 

From 
My  Fac¬ 
tory  on  30 
Days'  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money 
back.  Write  forspec- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  ior 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 


Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselve 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

only  $119.50 


Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
IVm.  Galloway  Co. 
CC5(Jalloway  Station 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


September  18, 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

KILLED  AT  A  SAVINGS  OF  30% 

READ  THESE  EXTRACTS  FROM  A  FEW  REPORTS 

II.  D.  BAILEY,  Troy.  N.  Y.  G.  W.  SHIELDS,  Newtonville,  O. 

I  tried  both  lime-sulphur  and  yonr  spray.  I  feel  Had  some  trees  literally  covered  with  scale  from 
confident  yonr  spray  is  working  far  better  than  top  to  bottom,  branches  encrusted  with  it,  so  gavo 
the  lime-sulplmr.  your  spray  a  severe  test.  Those  trees  are  today  a 

M.  C.  &  C.  F.  TOMS,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.  mafs  of  new  growth  and  I  cannot  find  a  living 

We  used  your  spray  with  the  greatest  success,  scale  on  them. 

Our  orchard  of  3000  trees  is  now  practically  free  BURR-OAKS  FARMS,  Stevensville,  Mich. 
from  scale.  We  consider  it  the  best  remedy  we  We  found  fewer  scale  after  using  your  spray  than 
have  ever  seen.  from  the  other  romedies  combined. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 

GIVES  IN  FULL  SCORES  OF  REPORTS  LIKE  ABOVE 

F.  G.  STREET  &  CO.,  26  Railroad  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HONEST! 


Have  you  conquered  the 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE? 


B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  N.  Y.,  will  guarantee  that  it  can  be  done  with 


“SCALECIDE” 

for  less  money,  with  less  labor  and  more  effectively  than  with  Lime-Sulphur  or  anything  else. 

Prices :  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  §6.00;  5  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 


A  High  Calcium  Lime  in  Powder  Form 

Ready  to  apply  to  the  land — no  time  and  labor  lost  in  preparing'  after  you 
receive  it. 

If  you  want  LIME  in  any  form  be  sure  to  get  prices  and  analyses  of 
the  R-R  brands. 

ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

BOSTON,  24  Milk  Street  ROCKLAND,  ME.  NEW  YORK,  Flatiron  Building 


MDRRARH’Q 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “HAY  MAKER”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Has  nev¬ 
er  been 
beaten  in 
trials. 

We  can 
fum  ish 
t  estimo- 
nials,  on 
request, 
from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 
Write  for  cat¬ 
alog,  prices.  &c. 


This  Ma¬ 
chine  is 
not  a  new 
thing  but 
h  a  s  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all 
conditions,  and  pronounced 
— as  its  name  implies— the  if  OSS  OF 
ALL  1>I<;<;  FlkS,  and  to-day  is  in  use 
by  the  best  potato  raisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  it  weighs  about  500  pounds,  and 
is  easily  handled  by  TWO  KOI1SKS. 
it  is  so  adjusted  that  the  operator  can 
dig  every  row  and  deliver  them  on  one 
side  of  the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  It 
will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  anti  on  side  hill  as  well 
as  on  the  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the 
tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds.  It  is  made 
strong  durable,  will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground. 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


SS”  POTATO 


O 


Handle  Your  Vegetables  and  Fruits 
Quickly  but  Without  Bruising  ® 

The  flat  blunt  ends  of  the  True  Temper  Vegetable  Scoop  Fork  won  t  bruise  fruit3  or 
vegetables.  They  won’t  stick  into  the  cob  when  you're  handling  corn. 

There  is  one  great  advantage  of  this  good  and  useful  farm  tool.  It  means  the  saving  of  time  and 
labor  with  no  injury  to  the  crop.  .  .  ..  . 

When  it  picks  up  a  load  it  screens  out  all  dirt  or  snow — think  of  this  convenience  especially  m 
handling  corn  that  has  a  fall  of  snow  on  top  of  it.  . 

The  scoop  shape  of  this  Fork  holds  a  large  load  and  carries  it  safely  and  easily.  You  can  handle 
alargeloadin  the  Vegetable  Scoop  Folk  with  less  labor  and  backache  than  you  can  a  small  load  on  a 
shovel,  wooden  scoop,  wire  scoop  or  any  otherfork  made.  The  perfectly  balanced  “hang ”  is  responsible 
for  this.  Besides  its  profitable  use  for  handling  vegetables  and  fruits,  you  will  find  it  the  most  useful  Fork 
on  your  farm  for  dozens  of  other  purposes  such  as  handling  lime  and  coal,  gathering  stones  in  the  field, 
cleaning  up  the  barn  yard,  etc.,  etc. 

The  True  Temper  Vegetable  Scoop  Fork 

comes  in  eight  tine  size  for  scooping  into  barrels  or  sacks  and  in  ten  tine  size  for  general  use;  also  in 
twelve  tines  for  special  work.  .  , 

1 1  is  highest  quality  throughout — a  tool  that  will  last  a  life  time — one  you  can  be  proud  of.  It  bears 
the  True  T emper  mark — the  sign  of  tested  and  approved  quality,  placed  there  by  the  largest  makers  of 
farm  and  garden  hand  tools  in  the  world. 

If  you  don’tfind  the  True  Temper  Vegetable  Scoop  Fork  at  any  of  your  dealers,  write  us  direct. 

We  will  make  it  our  business  to  see  you  are  supplied  with  the  genuine. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Company 

Executive  Offices,  Dept.  V,  Cleveland,  Oliio 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  wish  some  of  the  old-timers  who  have 
owned  my  farm  during  the  past  200  years 
could  be  here  now.  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
would  prove  pleasant  associates.  Some  of 
those  sterling  virtues  of  the  pioneer  are 
better  to  read  about  than  to  practice.  But 
I  would  like  to  have  one  of  those  old  far¬ 
mers  sit  on  our  lawn  and  see  the  old  stone 
walls  melting  away.  There  were  nearly 
three  miles  of  these  walls  on  my  farm  when 
I  bought  it.  There  are  walls  along  the 
boundary  lines,  walls  through  the  center  and 
cross  walls  where  the  farm  was  laid  off  in 
small  fields.  For  over  150  years  farmers 
picked  up  rocks  and  stones  and  piled  them. 
With  each  crop  the  hatred  for  the  stones 
grew  deeper,  and  the  battle  against  them 
harder.  When  the  weather  was  bad  and 
the  boys  wanted  to  go  Ashing — they  picked 
stones.  Through  frost  or  through  sun  the 
walls  grew.  Sturdy  backs  were  bowed,  An¬ 
gers  were  cramped,  boys  ran  away  from  the 
farm — all  as  a  tribute  to  the  stone-wall 
habit.  The  old  man  who  owned  the  prop¬ 
erty  next  to  mine  used  up  everything  of 
value  on  his  farm.  lie  had  nothing  to  show 
for  50  years  of  labor  except  a  row  of  stone 
walls.  If  he  were  here  today  he  would  see 
what  he  called  a  nuisance  and  a  curse 
turned  to  a  thing  of  value. 

We  awoke  one  morning  to  And  a  gang  of 
Italians  marching  up  our  roads.  Years  ago 
the  coming  of  an  army  of  Homans  meant 
disaster,  but  this  array  of  their  descendants 
meant  quite  the  reverse.  They  came  with 
pick  and  shovel  to  make  our  roads.  The 
old  stone  house  is  jammed  up  close  to  the 
highway,  and  directly  irf  front  of  it  a  ledge 
of  rock  crops  out.  It  was  necessary  to  cut 
this  down  by  three  feet  or  more,  which 
meant  blasting  through  the  solid  rock. 
They  blew  $10  worth  of  glass  out  of  the 
windows,  but  in  the  end  left  the  road  with 
a  gentle  rise  up  from  the  brook.  Those 
Italians  picked  and  shovelled  until  the 
grade  was  true,  and  then  they  were  ready 
for  the  broken  stone.  This  is  where  our 
walls  came  in.  We  have  nearly  1,000  feet 
of  driveway  around  the  houses  and  through 
the  lawns.  This  was  made  by  putting 
down  stones  and  covering  with  dirt.  It 
was  not  very  satisfactory,  for  in  Spring 
the  dirt  turned  to  mud,  while  the  lower 
stones  worked  up.  The  contractor  came 
and  offered  to  haul  broken  stone  for  the 
driveway,  to  pack  it  and  roll  with  the 
steam  roller,  in  exchange  for  a  section  of 
our  stone  walls.  We  made  the  bargain, 
and  within  a  few  hours  those  walls  were 
melting  away.  Many  of  the  walls  are  built 
of  large  rocks.  These  were  shattered  by 
dynamite  and  the  Italians  loaded  them  upon 
wagons.  In  a  central  place  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  away  a  stone  crusher  has  been 
rigged  up  and  by  the  time  our  walls  have 
passed  through  its  strong  jaws  a  nuisance 
and  a  curse  has  been  changed  into  a  bless¬ 
ing.  We  have  enough  of  this,  stone  to  top- 
dress  miles  of  roadway,  and  there  are  three 
times  as  many  more  left  on  the  Aelds. 
When  the  walls  are  gone  I  can  plant  hun¬ 
dreds  of  apple  and  peach  trees  where  the 
walls  stood,  and  for  years  they  will  mark 
the  place  by  their  superior  vigor  and  color. 

This  is  the  best  illustration  I  have  seen 
of  the  way  new  values  are  worked  out  from 
wastes.  Even  10  years  ago,  when  I  came 
to  this  farm,  the  old  walls  seemed  about 
the  most  useless  things  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  crushed  for  delivery  I  figure  that 
these  walls  will  now  bring  at  least  $6,000  ! 
Out  of  that,  of  course,  must  come  the  labor 
of  hauling  and  crushing.  The  contractor 
wanted  to  figure  on  a  15  per  cent  basis — 
that  is,  give  US'  15  loads  of  crushed  stone 
for  100  loads  as  the  walls  ran.  All  over  the 
Eastern  States  near  where  money  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  town  or  city  new  values  are 
being  created  and  new  desires  being  de¬ 
veloped.  Our  white  birch  is  wanted  for  spool¬ 
making,  there  is'  a  limited  trade  in  dried 
old  stumps  for  open  Ares.  With  each  year 
there  come  new  opportunities  for  utilizing 
things  that  were  formerly  called  wastes. 
In  some  places  it  is  a  fact  that  spring 
water  brings  more  per  gallon  than  milk. 
Jack  had  a  toy  Boston  terrier  dog.  A  col¬ 
ored  man  was  working  for  me  one  day,  and 
I  asked  him  what  he  would  give  for  the 
dog.  After  some  mental  figuring  he  said 
he  would  give  50  cents,  and  this  was  the 
limit  of  the  dog’s  value  to  him.  Now,  later 
that  little  dog  won  first  prize  at  the  great 
New  York  show,  and  a  cash  offer  of  $500 
was  made  for  him.  The  difference  lay  in  the 
two  ideas  of  value  of  the  same  thing.  Now 
farming  in  the  Eastern  States,  close  to  the 
large  cities',  is  up  against  the  problem  of 
saving  the  wastes  and  catering  to  these 
large  ideas  of  value.  We  need  the  faith  to 
believe  that  in  our  swamps  and  low  places 
there  are  values  as  sure  as  the  money  in  a 
hank,  or  that  our  neglected  hills  are  only 
waiting  to  roll  the  most  beautiful  fruit 
down  to  us.  My  boys  went  out  last  Sum¬ 
mer  with  a  load  of  strawberries.  They 
were  late,  and  many  people  had  bought. 
One  woman  had  bought  fruit,  but  she  car¬ 
ried  a  few  boxes  of  ours  in  to  show  her 
friends.  The  result  was  a  sale  of  four 
boxes  right  there.  I  told  the  boys  when 
they  came  home  that  they  probably  could 
not  expect  to  be  a  better  lawyer  or  orator 
or  doctor  or  poet  than  anyone  else,  but  t^ey 


were  learning  how  to  raise  berries,  peaches 
and  apples  that  were  second  to  none.  It 
is  better  to  be  A  No.  1  among  fruit  growers 
than  C  No.  3  in  some  profession.  This  is 
the  way  I  would  talk  to  one  of  the  old  wall 
builders  if  I  could  get  him  here  now  to 
watch  the  Italians  tear  his  walls  apart. 
Ilis  work  came  to  something  after  all — of 
course  it  did.  Who  ever  heard  of  honest 
labor  that  was  lost?  I  would  like  to  have 
one  of  these  old  citizens  on  my  hill  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon  and  point  out  to  him  how 
values  grow  without  labor.  Here  is'  this 
very  stone,  crushed  and  put  on  our  roads. 
Within  six  months  travel  in  front  of  our 
farm  will  be  doubled.  The  country  will  be 
opened.  Home  seekers  will  And  it.  People 
will  come  buying  our  peaches  and  berries 
as  never  before.  Ten  years  ago  these  old 
stones  drove  buyers  away.  Now,  crushed 
and  on  the  roads,  they  bring  swarms  of 
buyers,  and  year  by  year  witli  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  values  rise.  I 
would  like  to  put  the  thing  before  one  of 
the  old  owners  and  see  what  he  would  say 
about  the  public  morality  of  it. 


Farm  Ncjhs. — Our  soaking  helped  for  a 
time,  tind  then  the  cold  winds  gave  us  an¬ 
other  parching.  By  Labor  Day  the  soil 
seemed  as  dry  as  ever,  but  a  little  shower 
then  helped  us  out.  Wo  had  some  five 
acres  plowed  for  rye,  and  this  late  rain 
gave  a  good  chance  for  seeding.  Working 
up  one  of  our  frontier  Aelds  nearly  led  to 
an  accident.  There  were  hundreds  of  nests 
of  yellow  jackets  scattered  over  this  Aeld. 
They  stung  the  horses  and  attacked  the 
men  and  nearly  drove  them  out  of  the  Aeld 
I  never  saw  such  a  congregation  of  stingers. 

We  use  lime  on  every  Aeld  I  his 
Fall  where,  grain  or  clover  is  seeded.  First 
the  soil  is  plowed  or  disked,  then  the  lime 
goes  on  the  rough  furrows.  Then  the 
spring-tooth  goes  in  and  stirs  the  lime  into 
the  upper  surface.  Then  we  plan  to  let  it 
stand  a  week  or  so  and  then  work  cross¬ 
wise  with  the  spring-tooth,  after  which  the 
Aeld  is  Atted  with  the  Acme  for  seeding. 
We  broadcast  rye,  as  we  do  not  seed  enough 
to  pay  to  keep  the  drill.  Besides,  nearly  or 
quite  all  our  farming  is  done  between  rows 
of  young  trees.  By  next  Summer  we  shall 
have  practically  all  the  farm  in  orchards. 
As  for  clover  we  are  using  Alsike  in  place 
of  Red.  Our  Arst  planted  apple  orchard  has 
now  started  bearing.  For  the  past  four 
years  we  have  grown  corn  in  this  orchard, 
with  Crimson  clover  at  the  last  working. 
This  year  I  did  not  use  Crimson  in  this 
orchard.  The  corn  will  be  cut  early  and 
shocked  along  the  rows  of  trees.  Then  the 
middles  will  lie  worked  up  and  seeded  to 
rye  with  Alsike  clover.  My  plan  is  to  cut 
the  rye  early  next  year  for  hay  and  leave 

the  clover  for  a  mulch  crop . 

This  year  we  are  using  a  large  disk  in 
place  of  a  turning  plow.  The  disk  has  a 
pole,  and  our  horses'  work  steadily  with  it.. 
Where  there  is  not  too  much  sod  I  think 
the  disk  is  superior  to  the  plow,  as  it  tosses 
up  the  soil,  cuts  off  roots  and  leaves  the 
Aeld  better  for  the  harrow.  The  average 
man  wants  to  sit  on  the  machine,  but  he 
will  do  better  work  to  weight  it  lightly  and 

then  walk  behind  and  drive . 

The  peach  crop  is  a  puzzle  this  year.  The 
fruit  ripens'  slowly  and  out  of  season.  We 
picked  Carman  for  over  three  weeks.  El¬ 
bert  a  should  have  come  in,  but  it  dawdled 
along  and  would  not  ripen  .and  then  all  of 
a  sudden  came  in  with  Chairs  Choice  and 
some  other  varieties  On  the  eastern  slope 
we  have  Chairs  in  sod.  By  Labor  Day 
these  trees  were  ripening  a  few  peaches, 
while  the  same  variety  on  the  western  slope 
and  cultivated  were  hard  as  bullets,  many 
of  them  with  hardly  a  touch  of  color.  There 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  sod-grown 
peaches  are  higher  colored  than  the  cul¬ 
tivated.  This  year,  in  spite  of  the  drought, 
our  sod  peaches  are  quite  as  large.  There 
lias  been  more  growth  on  the  cultivated  and 

better  foliage  thus  far . The 

corn  is  very  late  in  earing  this  year.  We 
cannot  reasonably  complain  about  growth 
of  stalk,  and  the  color  is  good,  but  the  ears 
are  slpw  to  grow  and  harden  up.  A  warm 
September  will  Ax  them,  but  if  the  present 
cold  winds  keep  up  there  will  be  much 
soft  corn.  Our  Crimson  clover  made  a  good 
start,  and  is  on  the  whole  ahead  of  last 
year’s  crop  at  this  time.  We  have  gone  on 
with  Crimson  long  enough  to  know  what  a 
great  thing  it  is  for  the  soil  to  have  good 
clover  weather  in  September.  h.  w-  c. 


I’ II Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 
r-Bf  You'll  Let  Me 

This  is  just  a  little  ad— but  a  postal  will  bring  my  Big 
Book — and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  Y ou  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  coveted  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 


than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat 
ter  what  the  price— so  why  pay  " 
more?  20,000  farmets  have 
stamped  their  O.  K.  on 
my  spreader  and  money, 
saving  price.  MySpecial 
Proposition  wiil  interest  you. 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will1 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  $5 O.OO? 
Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Pres. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

669  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


Freight 

Paid 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 

THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  outfit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation;  800  gals.  ,25 
ft. ;  100  gals.,  50  ft.  Complete  outfit  $37.50, 
or  del.  at  It.  K.  Sta.  $42.50. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  Information. 

J.  H.  EDWARDS, 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


4. 50  Buys  Best  All-Steel  Farm  Gale 

Cheap  as  wood.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  12  ft.  long;  54  in. 
high.  Resists  all  klndsof  stock.  Also  Farm  Fence. Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Wrought  Iron  Fences.  Catalogue  free. 

W  rlto  ibr  Special  Offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  542  Decatur,  Ind. 


This  is  our 

NEW 


Cement  Book 


Just  Published 

FREE  To  Every  Farmer 


We  want  every  farmer  and  cement  worker  to  send  for 
this  new  edition  of  our  Cement  Book, 

“Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.” 


It  is  larger  and  better  than  any  previous  edition,  and  it  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  many  new  ways  of  using  concrete. 
There  are  160  pages  and  over  150  illustrations.  The  directions 
for  making  cement  structures  are  given  in  plain  language  that 
everyone  can  understand,  with  tables  showing  the  exact 
amount  of  material  required  for  the  work 
in  hand. 

Send  for  this  book  now  and  get  the  benefit 
of  many  new  ideas  for  this  year’s  work. 

When  you  build,  do  not  forget 
that  ATLAS  Portland  Cement  makes 
the  best  concrete  and  that  the  U.  S. 

Government  bought  ATLAS  for  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  22,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York 

Daily  output  over  50,  OOO  barrels 

—the  largest  in  the  world.  _ 

NONE  JUST AS  GOOD 


Bargain  Sale  of  Vehicles 

1 90  Show  Room  V ehicles  to  be  Sold  Cheap 

Absolutely  in  Arst  class  order.  Never  used  except  for 
exhibition  purposes  in  our  salesrooms.  Theyarenew. 
The  very  finest  products  of  our  factory.  To  be  sold  at  a 
big  discountto  make  room  for  new  goods. 

State  yourwishes.  Thelist  includes  buggies, 
runabouts,  surries,  delivery  wagons,  carts, 
stanhopes,  phaetons,  pony  carts,  etc. 

We  will  send  Murray’s  Catalog  free  with  bargains 
marked,  or  thenumbersif  you  have  a  Catalog.  It’s 
the  largest  catalog  ever  published,  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  vehicles  and  harness.  Newcatalogissued 
yearly.  Don’tdelay.  Write  at  once  and  get  Arst  pick. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.,  326-332  E.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.  U.S.A. 


Murray’s 
Catalog 
free  with 
Bargains 
Marked 


GRAY’S 


Practical,  dura¬ 
ble  and  econ- 
om  ical  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write 
for  illustrated 
catalogue 
showing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  our  full  line. 

A.  W.  GRAY'S  SONS,  51  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs.  VL 


THRESHERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
and  WOOD  SAWS.  Highest  Grade. 


—Special  Sale  of  Wire!— 

Here’s  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  presented  to  buy  Wire  and  Nalls  at  an  enormous  saving. 
There's  good  reason  why  we  can  sell  our  merchandise  for  less  money  than  anyone  else.  We  purchase  our 
goods  in  an  entirely  new  and  original  way.  No  old-time  methods  about  our  business.  We  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  contents  of  a  barge  sunk  In  the  OHIO  river,  containing  20,000  kegs  of  wire  nails,  besides  thou¬ 
sands  of  reels  of  high-grade  Barbed  Wire,  Wiro  fencing  and  much  additional  wire  product.  Our  customers 
get  the  benefit  of  our  wonderful  operations.  The  Barbed  Wire  offered  is  the  finest  and  best  manufactured. 
It  Is  unimpaired  and  just  as  good  as  the  regular  first-class  material  that  you  buy  from  your  high  triced 
dealer.  The  nails  are  offered  just  as  they  are.  No  deception  about  our  business.  We  want  satisfied 
CUSTOMERS  EVERYWHERE. 

Galvanized  Barbed  Wire,  2  or  4  point,  put  up  on 

reels,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.25;  Painted  Barbed  Wire,  per 
100  lbs.,  $2.00.  Our  Special  Galvanized  high-grade, 
light  weight  Barbed  Wire.  Put  up  on  80  rod  spools, 
price  per  spool,  $1.75.  Painted  Twisted  Wire,  per  reel, 

$1.90.  At  $1.50  per  100 lbs.  wo  will  supply  you  new  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Shorts.  They  are  put  up  100  lbs  to  the  bundle.  By  shorts  we  mean  wiro 
in  lengths  from  50  to  200  ft  Good  for  all  general  purposes.  Comes  in  gauges  from  0  to 
15.  BB  Telephone  Wire  No.  12,  $2.85  per  100  lbs.  No.  14,  83.10  per  100  lbs. 

nvTjTj  Mixed  Wire  Nails,  per  Keg,  $1-50 

These  Nalls  were  on  board  barge  sunk  In  the  Ohio  River  and  are  more  or  less  rusty. 
They  are  practical  for  use  and  make  a  fine  handy  assortment.  Put  up  mixed,  just  as 
S  U  j  they  come,  100  lbs.  to  the  keg.  Sizes  from  3  to  40  D.  Nalls,  straight  sizes,  just  one 

"  kind  to  a  keg  with  slight  surfaco  rust,  sizes3  to  60  D;  also  Casing  Nails  .and  Finishing 

nails,  all  kinds;  price  per  keg  of  100  lbs,  81.75.  First  class  bright,  clean  new  Nails,  20  1)  common,  per  Keg, 
82.20.  Builders,  Dealers,  etc.,  should  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  buy  nails  so  cheap.  . 

ASK  FOR  OUR  MAMMOTH  BARGAIN  ILLUSTRATED  FREE  CATALOGUE  NO.  G.  P.  57.  . 

It  shows  10,000  bargains  bought  by  us  at  Sheriffs’ Sales.  Manufacturers’ and  Receivers’  Sales.  Also  explains 
our  wonderfu.  Marine  and  other  Wrecking  operations.  Shows  everything  in  the  line  of  material  and  sup¬ 
plies,  Including  high-grade  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Rugs  and  Carpets.  Give  us  a  trial.  Write  today. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Ask  for  our  Low  Prices  on  “WIRE  FENCING’’  ■■ 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  Gd.,  or  8*a  marks,  or  10  'a  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ox- 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wo  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts. of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  bo  sent  to  us  within  ono  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Western  Canada  gives  a  great  market  for  Ameri¬ 
can  fruits.  Last  year  $5,309,840  worth  of  green  fruits 
were  imported  in  spite  of  the  high  Canadian  tariffs. 
The  duty  on  apples  is  40  cents  a  barrel,  and  on  berries 
and  grapes  two  cents  a  pound.  Except  on  a  strip  along 
the  Pacific  but  little  fruit  is  grown  in  western  Canada, 
while  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it.  In  view  of  this 
the  high  tariff  seems  like  a  heavy  and  useless  tax 
upon  the  people.  Some  of  the  early  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  sent  to  the  Northwest  come  from  as  far  away 
as  southern  Florida.  As  the  country  develops  and 
large  cities  grow  in  the  wheat  districts  the  demand 
for  our  fruit  will  increase.  Naturally  the  Canadian 
farmers  would  like  to  hold  this  market  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  if  they  cannot  supply  the  fruit  they  ought 

to  consider  the  consumers  and  cut  out  the  tariffs. 

* 

Here  we  have  good  news  from  Texas.  You  re¬ 
member  how  those  truckers  and  fruit  growers  asked 
the  Texas  railroad  commissioners  to  grant  them  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  man  along  with  carload  ship¬ 
ments.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stubenrauch  now  tells  the  story: 

In  our  fight  with  tho  railroads  before  our  State  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  we  have  won,  and  have  now  the  priv¬ 
ilege,  if  we  wish  to  do  so,  to  go  along  on  same  Irain  with 
a  car  of  our  produce  to  its  destination.  We  are  required 
to  pay  the  fare  one  way  and  return  free  on  a  regular  pas¬ 
senger  train.  This  gives  us  a  chance  to  learn  where  a 
good  deal  of  the  trouble  comes  in  when  we  do  not  get 
better  results  when  shipping  stuff  away  from  home.  The 
efforts  of  The  R.  N.-Y  have  been  of  some  help  to  us  in 
this  matter.  J.  w.  stubenrauch. 

Of  course  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  to  help.  Now  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  follow  up  this  advantage  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  value  of  having  this  man  on  the  train. 
Prove  the  point  for  which  you  contended  and  you  will 
help  shippers  everywhere. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  claims  that  it  has  proved  conclusively 
that  the  Wonderberry  is  a  black  nightshade.  We 
now  rest  our  case,  though  we  have  an  abundance  of 
additional  proof  to  offer.  Mr.  Burbank  offered  $10,000 
to  anyone  who  would  prove  the  connection  between 
the  plants.  Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs  states  that  certain 
seedsmen  have  confessed  to  him  that  they  substituted 
seed  of  garden  huckleberry  for  that  of  Wonderberry. 
We  have  called  upon  both  of  those  gentlemen  to 
“make  good.”  For  answer  they  seem  to  have  engaged 
in  a  neck-and-neck  race  into  the  deepest  recesses  of 
a  most  profound  silence.  Mr.  Burbank  has  told  us 
that  “the  verdict  of  the  people  is  the  one  that  stands,” 
and  he  cannot  escape  it  by  running  away  from  the 
issue.  The  economic  value  of  the  Wonderberry  is 
now  being  determined  by  those  who  are  growing  it, 
and,  as  we  have  so  often  stated,  nothing  we  can  say 
could  change  the  verdict  of  the  public  regarding  it. 
We  have  proved  that  it  is  a  black  nightshade,  which 
was  the  essential  thing. 

* 

A  Texas  reader  tells  of  a  walk  he  took  in  the  hot 
sun  with  the  mercury  at  115°.  “On  the  road  out  I 
passed  a  farm  gate  bearing  the  sign  ‘Stock  water,  five 
cents  per  head.’  Imagine  God’s  free  water  being 
peddled  out  for  money!”  In  the  large  northern  cities 
water  is  sold  regularly.  It  is  bottled  at  springs  in  the 
country  (or  is  supposed  to  be)  and  sent  away  by  car¬ 
load.  Not  long  ago  a  friend,  while  waiting  at  a  rail¬ 
road  station  in  Vermont,  saw  a  shipment  of  spring 
wdter  and  one  of  milk  going  on  the  same  train.  The 
water  brought  more  per  gallon  than  the  milk  did.  In 
some  of  the  denser  haunts  of  civilization  it  is  getting 
so  that  air,  sunshine,  water  and  other  things  which 
our  fathers  regarded  as  “free  gifts  of  God”  are  being 


monopolized  and  held  at  high  values.  Year  after  year 
of  that  division  of  the  dollar  which  gives  the  producers 
35  cents  and  the  handlers  65  has  filled  the  town  and 
city  with  money.  This  is  very  easy  money  for  the 
second  generation,  and  the  problem  of  spending  it 
gives  enormous  values  to  popular  articles.  A  few 
producers  learn  how  to  grow  fruit  or  other  things 
so  well  that  their  knowledge  and  skill  serves  them 
like  a  patent  on  a  manufactured  article. 

* 

Last  week  we  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  which  has  been  in  the  West  “study¬ 
ing”  the  new  primary  nomination  laws.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  have  already  given  unfavor¬ 
able  reports.  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  in  speaking  of 
this,  says: 

An  opportunity  to  confer  a  real  public  service  in  pre¬ 
sent  inf?  informal  ion  as  to  the  practical  value  of  this  new 
principle  was  afforded  the  committee.  If,  however,  the 
methods  it  pursued  in  Detroit  are  typical  of  its  methods 
throughout  ils  tour,  the  investigation  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  exhaustive.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  approach  its  task  with  more  of  the  true 
spirit  of  fair-minded  scientific  research. 

From  what  we  read  of  its  deliberations  we  judge 
that  this  committee  went  West  with  the  fixed  determi¬ 
nation  of  proving,  if  possible,  that  primary  nomina¬ 
tion  is  a  failure,  and  that  Gov.  Hughes  is  all  wrong. 
Of  course  when  these  politicians  found  a  system 
which  actually  gives  the  common  voter  a  chance  to 
select  candidates,  they  called  it  “political  disorganiza¬ 
tion  and  anarchy.”  It  is  good  to  know  beforehand 
what  they  expect  to  report.  Let  us  get  ready  for 
them  before  the  Legislature  meets. 

* 

Some  of  the  city  papers  love  to  point  out  the  ig¬ 
norance  or  “stupidity”'  of  farmers.  It  often  happens 
that  at  the  very  time  they  are  claiming  superior  in¬ 
telligence  they  are  guilty  of  a  stupidity  that  is  almost 
criminal.  This  is  usually  the  case  when  they  attempt 
to  discuss  a  parcels  post.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  says  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $20,000,000  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  that  the  reason  for  it  is 
“perfectly  well  known.” 

It.  is  the  extension  of  the  rural  free-delivery  service. 
Every  year  Congress  votes  for  the  establishment  of  new 
routes,  scarcely  one  of  which  comes  near  paying  for  itself, 
and  the  total  effect  of  which  is  a  steady  drain  of  millions 
upon  the  Treasury.  Yet  let  the  Postmaster-General  say 
a  word  against  this,  or  attempt  to  check  the  rural  free- 
delivery  expansion,  and  he  will  see  what  will  happen  to 
him  !  It  is  one  of  those  political  luxuries  which  cannot  be 
cut  off  even  in  hard  times. 

That  statement  is  stupid  because  it  omits  what  any¬ 
one  ought  to  know.  The  rural  routes  do  not  pay  be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  enough  letter  postage  to  make  them 
pay.  With  a  larger  revenue  from  sales  of  stamps  the 
deficit  would  be  more  than  wiped  out.  This  larger 
revenue  would  be  sure  to  come  if  the  people  could 
have  the  privilege  of  a  parcels  post  as  they  have  in 
England  or  Europe.  With  cheaper  postal  rates  coun¬ 
try  people  would  buy  thousands  or  millions  of  pack¬ 
ages  of  goods  which  would  be  sent  by  mail.  The 
rural  route  wagons,  instead  of  carrying  a  peck  of 
letters  and  papers,  could  carry  several  bushels  of 
packages  with  no  increase  of  cost  to  the  Government, 
but  with  a  large  increase  of  income  from  postage.  As 
it  stands,  the  Government  employs  nearly  40,000  men 
and  horses  to  distribute  mail  in  the  country  and  yet 
keeps  most  of  them  at  about  one-quarter  of  their  earn¬ 
ing  capacity.  That  is  where  the  deficit  occurs.  If  we 
pay  $5  for  a  man  and  horse  and  his  labor  returns  only 
$2  the  thing  to  do  is  not  find  fault  with  the  man,  hut 
give  him  work  which  will  enable  him  to  earn  $6.  That 
is  just  what  the  Government  could  do  in  this  case.  In 
fact  it  will  he  hard  to  name  any  easier  or  fairer  way 
of  raising  public  revenue  than  a  fair  parcels  post. 

* 

Many  cases  of  substitution  or  mistake  in  filling 
orders  for  nursery  stock  have  been  brought  to  our 
attention.  There  seem  to  be  more  of  them  of  late 
than  before.  Orchards  of  apple  or  peach  are  planted 
by  skilled  growers  and  cared  for  properly.  In  many 
cases  five  to  10  years  of  labor  and  expense  go  with 
those  orchards  before  fruiting  shows  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  the  varieties.  Sometimes,  after  this  labor  and 
expense,  the  fruit  grower  finds  that  he  has  lost  all 
these  years.  Instead  of  the  crop  which  he  had|a  right 
to  expect,  he  finds  upon  his  trees  some  worthless  sort, 
or  something  entirely  unsuited  to  his  market  or  needs. 
This  is  bad  enough,  but  it  feels  like  “rubbing  it  in” 
to  have  the  nurseryman  point  to  a  contract  or  cata¬ 
logue  in  which  he  has  clearly  stated  that  all  he  will 
do  in  such  a  case  is  to  send  young  trees  to  replace  the 
old  ones.  These  new  trees  will  not  be  guaranteed  any 
more  than  the  old  ones,  and  the  grower  is  expected 
to  suffer  all  the  loss  of  time  and  expense.  We  can 
appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  grower  in  this  matter, 
for  we  have  some  2,000  young  trees  yet  to  fruit.  We 
are  looking  to  them  for  future  help  or  support,  and 
it  will  he  a  sad  day  if  the  fruiting  should  reveal,  not 
the  standard  old  varieties  we  knew  would  take  care 
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of  us,  but  poor  and  unsuitable  kinds.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  calamity  it  would  seem  worse  than  an  insult 
for  a  man  to  offer  more  young  trees  with  nothing 
sure  about  them.  If  lie  told  us  we  could  top-work 
the  bogus  trees  we  should  expect  him  to  come  and  do 
the  job.  What  is  a  fair  settlement  in  such  cases?  Are 
there  any  instances  where  agreement  has  been  reached? 
We  do  not  believe  in  indiscriminate  abuse  of  nursery¬ 
men.  Many  of  them  desire  to  do  an  honorable  busi¬ 
ness.  As  far  as  our  own  trees  have  thus  far  fruited 
there  have  been  very  few  untrue  to  name — so  few 
that  we  have  been  surprised,  knowing  as  we  do  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  mix  buds  or  trees.  There  are  no 
doubt  rascals  in  the  trade  who  have  no  reputation  to 
lose  anyway.  We  do  our  best  to  expose  them  and 
keep  trade  away  from  them.  We  cannot  have  much 
sympathy  for  people  who,  after  repeated  warnings,  are 
bitten  by  these  horticultural  hyenas.  When  honest  and 
reputable  nurserymen,  through  some  mistake,  mix  up 
the  trees,  we  believe  they  will  he  reasonable  and  will¬ 
ing  to  make  a  fair  settlement.  We  want  to  find  out 
by  weighing  the  estimates  and  opinion^  of  both  sides 
just  what  such  a  fair  settlement  is. 

* 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  when  less  money 
is  spent  for  liquor  more  will  be  spent  for  fruit  and 
other  necessities  which  farmers  produce.  This  seems 
reasonable  as  we  study  human  nature,  and  if  the 
statements  are  true  the  business  in  prohibition  towns 
ought  to  show  it.  We  have  learned  not  to  accept 
any  statements  in  the  newspapers  as  correct  until  they 
are  corroborated.  In  order  to  test  this  matter  we 
wrote  a  number  of  large  fruit  dealers  in  Southern 
cilies  located  in  States  which  have  recently  adopted 
prohibition.  No  effort  was  made  to  obtain  favorable 
responses  one  way  or  the  other,  and  the  names  of 
firms  were  selected  at  random.  We  arc  not  acquainted 
with  any  of  them.  Every  one  of  the  replies  shows 
that  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  has  resulted  in 
larger  sales  of  fruit.  It  is  evident  that  some  of  our 
correspondents  are  opposed  to  prohibition,  yet  even 
these  admit  that  the  result  is  as  we  have  stated.  Here 
is  one  typical  reply : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  prohibition  in  our  territory  has 
led  to  an  increased  consumption  of  fruit,  and  we  think 
that  this  increase  will  be  greater  as  whisky  and  beer  be¬ 
come  more  thoroughly  weeded  out. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  j.  j.  rogers  produce  co. 

We  also  print  the  following  letter,  which  does  not 
need  explanation : 

Of  course,  if  a  man  is  spending  his  money,  and  he  does 
not  spend  it  for  clothes  or  something  m  drink  he  is  more 
than  likely  to  spend  it  for  some  fruit,  but  the  writer  has 
always  looked  at  this  from  a  selfish  standpoint.  We  hear 
the  same  thing  from  the  retail  grocers,  that  their  trade 
has  increased,  and  naturally  the  hurt  to  one  business  must 
be  the  benefit  of  another.  Allow  us  lo  assure  you  that 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  people  in  this  section  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  stringent  laws  that  are  being  enforced 
by  the  majority.  We  believe  in  personal  liberty,  and  we 
believe  that  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  future, 
and  if  .he  likes  fruit  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  eat¬ 
ing  it,  and  if  he  eats  so  much  fruit  that  it  makes  him 
sick  then  somebody  ought  to  stop  him ;  the  same  would 
be  applicable  to  drink. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  the  American  commission  company. 

We  are  not  at  this  time  making  any  argument  for 
temperance — but  simply  hunting  for  the  facts  .  As  for 
"personal  liberty,”  however,  we  certainly  believe  that 
those  who  want  fruit  should  have  the  privilege  of  eat¬ 
ing  it.  This  privilege  should  extend  to  the  wife  and 
children  of  working  men.  These  are  often  deprived 
of  fruit  because  the  money  which  should  buy  it  goes 
for  drink.  We  oppose  that  form  of  “personal  liberty” 
which  means  impersonal  slavery ! 


BREVITIES. 

We  have  great  hopes  that  some  form  of  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  will  prove  superior  to  Bordeaux  for  fruit  diseases. 

The  Germans  use  each  year  about  36,000,000  Ions  of 
potatoes  for  food,  starch  and  alcohol.  Potato  flour  is 
starch  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 

There  having  been  some  question  about  Alfalfa  mak¬ 
ing  seed  in  New  York,  a  reader  in  Seneca  County  sends 
us  plants  with  the  seeds  fully  matured. 

Stock  men  in  parts  of  the  southwest  have  had  trouble 
from  cattle  eating  oak  leaves.  When  these  leaves  and 
sprouts  are  eaten  in  large  quantities  enough  tannic  acid 
is  taken  to  injure  the  stock.  Linseed  oil  taken  in  time 
is  the  remedy. 

The  “women’s  work”  problem  in  Paraguay  means  more 
industry  than  pay.  The  Paraguayan  women  are  very  skillful 
with  the  needle,  and  do  fine  laees  and  handkerchiefs. 
Such  a  handkerchief  requires  two  months’  labor  all  day, 
and  when  done,  sells  for  about  $6. 

A  Methodist  minister  sends  us  the  following :  “I  have 
a  little  rocky  farm  in  Connecticut  near  the  Massachusetts 
line  where  I  spend  about  four  weeks  a  year  with  my  wife 
and  two  children.  The  It.  N.-Y.  helps  me  on  the  farm, 
and  enables  me  to  talk  to  farmers  with  some  degree  of 
intelligence.” 

What  becomes  of  the  old  black  stockings?  Nearly 
5,000  tons  are  sent  from  this  country  to  Germany  each 
year.  There  they  are  made  into  shoddy*,  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  call  “Kunstbaumwolle.”  The  Germans  prefer  Amer¬ 
ican  stockings,  which  are  very  little  darned  or  mended. 
When  a  hole  appears  the  stockings  are  thrown  away. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

The  lirst  thing  that  impressed  the  visitor  arriving  at 
the  fair  in  the  middle  of  tne  week  was  the  immense  crowd 
of  people  on  the  ground.  After  a  little  time  spent  going 
about  to  lind  what  one  wanted  to  study  closely  -it *  was 
very  evident  that  the  Ohio  State  Fair  of  1009  fully  merited 
the  largest  attendance  yet  attained ;  in  every  department 
and  in  every  way  it  was  larger  and  better  than  ever. 
While  the  horse  exhibit  was  not  so  large  as  usual,  yet  it 
seemed  that  the  animals  shown  made  up  in  quality  wnat 
they  lacked  in  numbers.  The  cattle,  sheep  and  hog  de¬ 
partments  were  full  and  overflowing,  large  tents  having 
been  erected  outside  for  the  large  numbers  that  could  not 
And  room  inside  the  permanent  buildings.  The  poultry 
show  was  quite  large  and  fully  up  to  the  usual  high 
standards.  What  impressed  the  writer  most  were  the 
educational  features,  consisting  of  large  and  well-arranged 
exhibits  from  the  Experiment  Station,  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  ihe  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner’s  De¬ 
partment,  the  Nursery  and  Orchard  Inspection  Division, 
and  others.  The  Experiment  Station  exhibit  seemed  better 
than  ever.  One  thing  that  is  of  great  interest  just  now 
is  the  effect  of  lime  upon  soils,  and  here  was  to 
be  found  exhibits  showing  to  what  extent  lime  de¬ 
creased  the  humus  content  of  soils  by  oxidizing  the  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen  into  soluble  nitrates.  Large  jars  showed 
the  humus  content  of  unlimed  and  limed  soils,  while  along¬ 
side  the  jars  from  the  limed  soils  were  small  tubes  show¬ 
ing  the  soluble  nitrates  recovered  by  the  chemist.  These 
e  xperiments  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  will  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  bulletin  to  be  issued  during  the  coming  year. 
At  each  exhibit  were  one  or  more  men,  specialists,  and 
m  every  way  qualified  to  explain  things. 

There  was  the  usual  immense  display  of  machinery  and 
manufactured  articles,  a  fine  horticultural  exhibit  and 
many  others  well  worth  seeing.  A  new  feature  was  the 
led ure  programme  given  iu  the  lecture  room  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  building,  also  a  course  of  lectures  on  domestic  science 
given  in  the  women's  building.  The  programme  rendered 
in  the  East  Central  building  included  various  subjects  of 
interest  to  farmers,  and  toe  lecturers  were  such  men  as 
c.  10.  Thorne,  A.  U.  McCall,  C.  G.  Williams,  A.  D.  Selby, 
II.  C.  Price,  C.  S.  Plumb,  and  others. 

Tnen  Chore  were  the  popular  features,  the  first  in  im¬ 
portance  being  the  races  and  other  grand  stand  amuse¬ 
ments,  band  concerts,  songs,  parades,  fete.  Of  course 
me  merry-go-round  and  Ferris  wheel  were  there,  and  the 
ubiquitous  candy  and  peanut  man.  There  were  a  number 
of  side  shows  on  the  ground,  and  those  who  attended  them 
said  they  were  of  a  high  class,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  shows  are  not  to  be  an  entering  wedge  for  worse 
things.  This  fair  has  long  been  on  a  high  plane  morally, 
and  is  a  model  in  that  respect,  being  ahead  of  most  other 
State  fairs. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  fair  it  was  pretty  generally 
known  on  the  ground  and  freely  talked  of  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  stock  superintendent 
were  the  night  before  somewhat  intoxicated  and  pulled  off 
a  six-round  prize  fight  between  two  colored  employees  of 
the  live  stock  department.  The  drinking  and  the  fight 
took  place  in  the  swine  building  late  at  night  and  might, 
liave  been  kept  from  the  public,  but  quite  a  number  of 
people  were  given  tips,  most  of  whom  attended,  and  thus 
the  matter  became  public,  hence  the  reason  for  mentioning 
it  here.  There  was  no  excuse  for  the  affair,  and  it  should 
not  happen  again.  A  nuisance  that  annoyed  many  was 
the  numerous  "spielers”  for  the  various  newspapers  on  the 
ground.  It  would  seem  that  many  subscribed  for  papers 
in  self-defense.  The  agricultural  journals  were  not  so  of¬ 
fensive  in  this  respect,  but  on  the  other  hand  afforded 
their  patrons  various  comforts  and  kindnesses.  On  the 
whole,  the  fair  was  a  great  success ;  the  weather  was  fine 
and  pleasant  till  noon  of  the  last  day.  There  were  neither 
mud  nor  dust  to  muse  discomfort  to  the  thousands  of 
people  on  the  grounds.  w.  e.  duckwall- 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Fire  destroyed  the  repair  shops  and  barns 
of  the  Union  Railway  Company  at  175th  slreet  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Road,  New  York  City  September  1,  and  disabled  the 
feed  wires  in  such  a  way  that  few  trolley  cars  could  run 
in  The  Bronx  above  149th  street  for  a  day  or  more.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  more  than  .$109,000.  The  tire  started 
in  a  paint  shop.  .  .  .  Four  young  men,  all  members 

of  well-known  families  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  were  sentenced 
September  1  to  pay  $100  fines  and  serve  90  days  in  the 
House  of  Correction  for  “borrowing”  an  automobile  to  take 
two  women  "joy  riding.”  The  party  ended  in  a  smashup 
in  the  village  of  Algonac,  40  miles  above  Detroit.  The  auto¬ 
mobile,  which  was  taken  from  iu  front  of  a  hotel,  crashed 
into  a  telegraph  pole  and  was  wrecked.  The  young  people 
were  all  arrested  and  Justice  Stein  gave  the  four  men  the 
limit  under  the  law.  .  .  .  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  of 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  arrived  at  Lerwick  in  the  Shetland 
Islands  September  1  from  the  Arctic  regions,  where  he 
lias  been  for  nearly  three  years.  He  reports  that  he  has 
ucceeded  in  reaching  the  North  Pole.  Dr.  Cook  declares 
that  he  attained  the  latitude  of  90  degrees  north  on  April 
21,  1908.  Dr.  Cook  came  out:  of  the  unknown  wilds  at 
the  close  of  May,  this  year,  at  the  Greenland  colony  of 
ilpernavik.  He  was  taken  on  board  the  Danish  steam¬ 
ship  Hans  Egede,  which  makes  a  regular  stop  at  Lerwick. 
The  vessel  remained  there  only  a  short  time  and  then 
continued  her  voyage  to  Copenhagen.  September  0  word 
was  received  from  Labrador  that  Lieut.  It.  E.  Peary  had 
reached  the  Pole  April  0,  1909.  Peary  has  made  eight 
trips  to  the  Arctic  regions  during  23  years.  A  great  con¬ 
troversy  has  already  developed  as  to  the  reality  of  Cook’s 
story.  .  .  .  An  automobile  occupied  by  William  L.  G  raul 

and  wife  and  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Siegel  and  wife  was  struck 
September  2  while  crossing  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Douglassville,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graul  and 
Mrs.  Siegel  were  instantly  killed  and  Dr.  Siegel’s  legs 
were  so  badly  mangled  that  slight  hopes  are  entertained 
for  his  recovery.  The  locomotive  struck  the  car  squarely 
in  the  centre  and  the  occupants  were  hurled  out.  The 
gasoline  tank  exploded  and  the  wreckage  was  burned. 

.  .  .  While  madly  racing  with  another  automobile  at 

Atlanta,  (la.,  September  2,  Charles  Tidwell,  a  prominent 
young  business  man  of  Atlanta,  drove  his  machine  into  a 
standing  trolley  car.  The  force  of  the  collision  caused 
the  Tidwell  car  to  leap  high  into  the.  air  and  turn  turtle. 
Tidwell  was  almost  instantly  killed  and  the  other  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  automobile,  who  were  Tidwell’s  bride  of  a 
week,  his  mother,  his  sister  and  the  little  daughter  of  a 
friend,  were  hurled  in  all  directions  and  all  are  probably 
fatally  injured.  The  automobile  took  fire  and  was  (le¬ 
st  roved.  Tidwell  was  married  a  week  before  to  Miss 
Martha  Pope.  He  gave  the  automobile  to  his  bride  for  a 
wedding  present.  .  .  .  Reports  from  various  parts  of 

Michigan  indicate  that  frost  September  1  did  thousands 
of  dollars  damage  to  crops,  potatoes  and  corn  being  hard¬ 
est  hit.  Hopes  for  anything  but  a  small  potato  crop  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  farmers,  and  in  many  places  the 
crop  will  not  be  worth  digging.  Muskegon  and  Oceana 
counties  experienced  the  worst  early  frost  in  40  years. 
In  Muskegon  the  mercury  dropped  to  31  degrees'  and  the 
loss  in  that  county  alone  to  corn,  buckwheat,  potatoes 
and  tomatoes  will  reach  $75,000.  In  many  counties  the 
cucumber  crop  is  ruined,  and  the  Detroit  packers  with¬ 
drew  prices  for  pickles  quoted  to  their  Eastern  agents. 
Extensive  damage  was  done  to  the  tobacco  crop  of  west¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  by  frost  September  1.  On  some  farms  in 
La  Crosse,  Vernon  and  Monroe  counties  the  loss  is  total, 
while  in  others  a  part  of  the  crop  will  be  saved. 

Fire  has  destroyed  main  building  of  Arkadelphia  Milling 
Company’s  plant  and  Iron  Mountain  station,  Arkadelphia, 
Ark.,  and  damaged  several  residences  and  public  buildings. 
Loss  $200,000.  .  .  .  Mineral  land  swindles  in  northern 

Wyoming  in  two  vears  have  taken  $400,000  out  of  the 
pockets  of  residents  of  Eastern  States,  according  to  State 
Geologist  Edwin  Hall.,  who  says  he  will  ask  Gov.  Brooks 
to  take  immediate  action  in  cases  which  he  investigated 
after  having  received  more  than  fifty  letters  of  inquiry. 
He  says  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Sundance  alone,  a  coterie 
of  swindlers  secured  $30,000  by  getting  from  Eastern 
people  $101.30  each  for  300  iron  claims,  promising  that 
the  20-acre  claims  would  later  be  purchased  for  $40  an 
acre.  The  $101.30,  he  states,  was  renresented  to  cover 
the  cost  of  doing  location  work  and  filing  paners.  Such 
location  work,  he  reports,  was  rfever  done.  In  fact,  he 
declares,  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  pick  was  ever  stuck 
into  the  surface  of  the  claims.  .  .  .  One  man  was 
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killed,  another  fatally  injured  and  two  were  less  seriously 
hurt  by  an  explosion  September  3  at  the  Du  Pont  powder 
works  at  Wayne,  N.  J.  Three  persons  were  in¬ 

stantly  killed,  one  perhaps  fatally  injured  and  another 
slightly  hurt  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  September  5,  when  the. 
Michigan  Central  Wolverine  express  struck  an  automobile' 
at  i  he  Euclid  avenue  crossing.  ...  A  reward  of 
$25,000  has  been  offered  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  Company  for  the  arrest  of  the  men  who  pulled  the 
spikes  on  the  rails  at  Chewton,  Lawrence  county,  Pa., 
which  caused  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Blue  Express  Sep¬ 
tember  4.  Bloodhounds  were  put  on  the  trail  of  the  train 
wreckers,  who  evidently  intended  to  rob  the  train,  but 
were  frightened  away.  Three  men  are  dead  and  17  per¬ 
sons  were  injured.  .  .  .  The  breaking  of  the  Trout 
Lake  Dam  near  Tolluride,  Col.,  September  5,  resulted  in 
damage  along  the  San  Miguel  River  valley  estimated  at 
between  $500,000  and  $750,000.  Saw  Pit,  a  little  mining 
hamlet,  is  said  to  have  been  washed  away  by  Hie  18-foot 
wall  of  water.  No  loss  of  life  is  reported,  as,  at  first 
signs  of  the  dam  weakening,  horsemen  were  sent  through 
the  valley  to  warn  Hie  residents.  .  .  .  Thomas  Mau¬ 

ley,  a  chauffeur  employed  by  Hie  Now  York  Transportation 
Company,  was  sen  I  to  the  workhouse  September  7  for  six 
months  by  Magistrate  Cornell  in  the  Yorkvilh*  police 
court  for  reckless  driving  while  intoxicated.  In  addition 
Manley  was  held  under  $500  bail  for  trial  on  the  charge 
of  having  no  chauffeur’s  license.  .  .  .  Fire  in  a  drug 

house  ar  7  Jones  Lane.  Now  York  City,  September  7. 
caused  damage  amounting  to  $45,000.  .  .  .  United 

States  Marshal  Henkel  arrested  In  New  York  September 
7  Wilbcrforce  Sully,  vice-president  and  director  of  the 
American  Malt  Corporation,  a  $30,000,000  concern,  and 
also  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  American 
Malting  Company,  which  has  a  capital  of  $15.000,000 : 
Frank  T.  Wells,  a  lawyer  of  Amityville,  L.  L;  Rufus  Ire¬ 
land,  a  prominent  citizen  cf  Amityville,  and  George  W. 
Dally,  a  stenographer  in  Sully’s  office.  The  arrests  were 
made  on  warrants  issued  in  Wyoming  following  two  in¬ 
dictments  found  by  till'  Federal  Grand  Jury,  at  Cheyenne 
on  May  21,  1909,  charging  conspiring  to  defraud  the 
Government  by  obtaining  excess  tide  to  1.760  acres  of 
vacant  coal  lands  at  Lander,  Wyo..  for  the  Owl  Creek 
Coal  Company  and  to  4.312  acres  for  (lie  Northwestern 
Coal  Company  at  the  same  place.  The  law  forbids  any 
single  person  acquiring  or  holding  more  than  160  acres  of 
these  lands,  and  also  forbids  two  persons  or  any  com¬ 
bination  acquiring  or  holding  more  than  320  acres.  The 
P*  an  alleged  (o  have  been  resorted  to  by  Sully  and  the 
others  was  to  employ  dummy  entrymon  and  entry  women 
to  apply  for  the  allotment  of  160  acres.  The  land  thus 
acquired  was  eventually  deeded  to  the  two  coal  aompanies. 
Most  of  the  dummies  are  residents  of  Amityville. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Federation  of  Jewish  Far¬ 
mers  of  America  will  hold  its  first  annual  convention  and 
agricultural  fair  at  the  Educational  Alliance  in  East  Broad¬ 
way  from  October  2  to  7.  There  will  be  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  25  associations.  A  farmers’  institute  will  be  at¬ 
tended  by  500  Jewish  farmers  from  neighboring  States. 
An  exhibit  of  agricultural  products  raised  by  Jewish  far¬ 
mers,  for  which  more  than  100  prizes  are  offered,  will 
be  on  view,  us  well  as'  exhibits  from  the  Baron  de  Ilirsch 
Agricultural  School  al  Woodbine,  N.  J..  the  National  Farm 
School  at  Farm  School.  Pa.,  and  the  Cornell  Agricultural 
College  and  State  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  experiment 
stations  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and 
other  States. 

The  Southern  Nurserymen’s  Association  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  President,  R.  B. 
Bcrekmans,  Augusta.  Ga.  ;  vice-president  W.  A.  Easterly, 
Cleveland.  Tenn.  ;  secretary-treasurer.  A.  I.  Smith.  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  The  next  convention  will  lie  at  Knoxville. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Apples  in  this  section  are  undersized,  and  will  he  a 
light  yield  all  around.  Orchards  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
are  showing  quite  rusty,  especially  the  Greenings.  At. 
our  local  fair  exhibitors  found  it  hard  work  to  find  good 
apples  for  exhibition,  although  a  very  creditable  display 
was  made.  The  Cornell  Station  made  a  demonstration 
of  apples  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  (commercial)  at  rate 
1  to  30,  three  applications.  The  fruit  showed  bright  and 
free  from  fungus  or  rust,  while  fruit  treated  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  at  rate  of  4-4-50  was  quite  rusty.  The  variety 
shown  was  Greenings.  Favorable  experiments  were  also 
made  on  peaches  with  lime-sulphur  at  rate  of  one  to  200. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  b. 

'l'he  drought  has  simply  been  fearful  down  hero ;  it  is 
gradually  being  broken  now  with  slow  scattering  show¬ 
ers,  but  too  late  for  cotton.  Our  cotton  crop  in  Texas  is 
badly  spotted;  that  is,  one  community  reporting  a  good 
prospect  and  the  adjoining  community  reporting  bad 
prospects  or  no  prospects  at  all.  The  rains  all  came  too 
late  for  cotton  iu  these  parts.  Since  it  takes  142  days  to 
make  a  boll  of  cotton,  whatever  blooms  appear  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  rains  will  hardly  make  a  thrashing  boll  by 
frost;  in  other  words,  we  can  only  count  on  what  is 
now  on  the  plant  in  the  shape  of  boll.  The  plant  is 
late  and  undersized,  and  lias  not  fruited  well  for  the 
most  part,  and  that  Texas  will  hardly  make  more  than 
two  and  one-half  millions  is  the  conservative  estimate  of 
many  experts.  v.  l. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Traveling  over  this  section  and  adjoining  counties, 
there  is  nothing  encouraging  for  farmers  now,  owing  to 
the  protracted  drought,  having  had  no  rain  of  conse¬ 
quence  since  June.  Summer  crops  are  practically  de¬ 
stroyed.  and  the  cornfields  drawn  upon  for  forage,  or 
cattle  fed  hay  and  mill  feeds.  Only  occasionally  corn  on 
rich  low  ground  will  make  a  fair  crop,  while  on  the  hills 
it  is  rustling  dry.  Potatoes  half  to  none.  Cabbage  in¬ 
fested  with  aphis,  and  of  no  value.  Fruit  trees  also 
were  seriously  damaged  by  aphides,  adding  to  the  injury 
of  San  Jose  scale.  Fruit  crop  small  in  this  section,  is 
of  little  account,  and  apples  are  dropping  prematurely. 
At  this'  time,  September  1,  a  strong  north  wind  blows 
almost  cold  enough  for  frost.  The  weather  Is  more  like 
October  than  first  of  September.  w.  n.  s. 

Pine  Grove,  Fa. _ 

A  LETTER  FROM  BRAZIL. 
Suggestions  for  Agricultural  Education. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  am  exceedingly  glad,  week  after 
week,  to  read  the  successive  numbers  of  your  most  excel¬ 
lent  paper,  which  comes  to  me  with  great  regularity  con¬ 
sidering  the  distance  and  the  various  routes  taken,  some¬ 
times  direct  and  sometimes  by  way  of  Europe.  Next  let 
me  dispel  part  of  the  illusion  which  may  trouble  the 
minds  of  some  of  your  readers  about  tilings  here  in  the 
Far  South.  The  agricultural  school  of  which  I  am  the 
director  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau,  up  some  1,800 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  some  250  miles  from  Hie 
ocean.  We  are  just  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and 
consequently  within  ttie  tropics.  I  hear  some  one  say, 
“My  !  how  hot  it  must  be  there  !”  Not  at  all.  It  never 
gets  hot  here  like  it  does  in  New  York  in  July;  tho 
climate  is  too  equable.  If  is  true  that  we  never  have 
frost  here,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  thermometer  prac¬ 
tically  never  runs  up  to  90  degrees  Fahrenheit.  1  have 
suffered  more  in  July  in  one  week  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  far  as  heat  is  concerned,  than  here  in  a  whole 
year.  The  seasons  are  different,  here  a  dry  season  of 
six  months,  then  a  wet  one  of  the  same  length.  Tt  is 
chilly  in  June  and  July  and  wet  and  hot  In  December 
and  January,  continuously  warm  day  after  day  in  endless 
and  tiresome  repetition,  but  it  is  never  real  blistering 
hot.  Then,  too,  the  nights  ore  always  cool,  always  requir¬ 
ing  a  blanket  to  sleep  comfortably,  and  that  makes  all 
the  difference  possible,  the  curse  of  the  Summer  climate 
In  New  York  being  the  hot  nights  in  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  sleep. 

T  may  tell  you  about  the  school  later,  hut  T  started 
out  to  say  that  this  country  Is  not  so  far  behind  flic 
United  States  in  methods  as  some  travelers  would  liave 
you  think.  This  school  shows'  that,  for  one  thing,  demon¬ 
strating  ihe  desire  of  the  people  for  a  good  practical 
school  of  agriculture  where  the  boys  shall  he  trained  to 
work  in  the  field  and  garden  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory 
and  drill  room.  Now  we  are  to  have  a  new  National 
Minister  of  Agriculture  at  Rio.  Dr.  A.  Candido  Rodrigues, 


the  incumbent  of  the  office,  has  been  the  efficient  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Slate  of  Sao  Paulo  before  going  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  It  is  one  of  his  last  acts  as  such  Secre¬ 
tary  which  started  this  letter  to  you.  Senhor  Rodrigues 
is  a  man  who  gets  information  from  everybody  who  has 
any  to  give,  then  carefully  weighs  and  arranges,  develop¬ 
ing  his  own  ideas  from  his  experience  combined  with  this 
information.  Believing  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  farmer  and  bis  sou  from  the  farm  in  large  num¬ 
bers  to  go  to  a  school  in  one  place  in  the  State,  he  has 
attempted  to  send  the  school  out  to  the  farmers  in  tiiis 
way :  A  set  of  carefully  chosen  and  well-prepared  men 
are  sent  out  from  the  Secretary’s  office  itself.  Each  man 
has  his  chosen  district  where  he  must  spend  the  bulk  of 
his  time,  coming  in  to  (he  capital  at  the  close  of  cacti 
month  to  report  and  to  counsel  with  his  fellows,  to  report 
and  to  receive  instruction  from  his  chief.  In  the  district 
this  representative  of  the  government  is  allowed  wide  lib¬ 
erty  in  choosing  the  plan  which  will  be  most  efficient  in 
building  up  the  agriculture  of  the  section.  Among  his 
duties  I  may  mention  the  following:  Visit  the  separate 
farms,  especially  those  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  and 
those  where  intensive  methods  are  carried  on;  examine 
the  conditions  and  methods,  the  markets,  and  indicate  to 
t lie  farmer  better  methods  of  doing  his  work  or  of  hand¬ 
ling  his  crop  after  harvest.  Again,  when  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity,  he  is  to  get  Hie  farmers  together  and  discuss 
with  them  the  methods  and  machines  in  use  and  what 
changes  can  lie  made  for  the  better.  It  Is  thought  that 
one  bright  man  in  a  given  locality  and  staying  there  is 
belter  than  a  group  of  itinerant  men  traveling  about  from 
county  to  county  and  doing  nothing  but  talk.  These  men 
being  on  the  ground  all  the  year  round  and  having  an 
opportunity  to  hold  the  plow  and  drive,  to  illustrate  as 
well  as  to  preach,  to  practice  as  well  as  to  suggest,  to 
do  the  tilings  they  recommend  as  well  as  recommend  the 
tilings  they  cannot  do  must  exorcise  a  cogent  influence  on 
the  locality.  I  offer  the  thought  as  a  germ,  as  a  little 
ferment  in  remodeling  the  whole  question  of  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes  as  now  conducted  in  New  York.  Having  had 
charge  of  the  farmers’  institutes  in  Michigan  for  a  few 
years  and  having  l>eon  at  one  time  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Fanners’  Institute  Workers,  1  may  be  supposed 
to  know  something  of  this  question  from  that  side.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  a  practical  farmer  in  New  York  for  many  years 
and  now  a  taxpayer  there,  I  can  also  see  the  question 
from  that  side.  My  contention  is  that  it  is  a  wiser  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  money  to  locate  a  safe  and  enthusiastic 
man,  a  man  of  resources,  a  man  of  wide  experience,  a 
man  of  affairs,  a  man  of  breadth  of  vision  and  consequent 
humility,  a  man  who  can  get  along  with  his  fellows,  a 
comfortable  man,  in  eacti  of  the  diverse  sections  of  a 
State,  than  it  is  to  send  a  collection  of  brilliant  speakers 
there  once  in  a  year  to  talk  about  topics  which  they  under¬ 
stand.  but  which  may  not  fit  the  people.  I  will  not  argue 
the  question  here. 

A  third  duty  of  these  men  is  to  take  charge  of  a  piece 
of  land  when  the  farmer  offers  it  and  to  demonstrate  there, 
in  full  view  of  the  neighbors,  the  methods  and  machines 
hi'  recommends.  The  government  furnishes  its  representa¬ 
tives  tiie  tools'  and  machinery  for  this  purpose.  What 
is  tho  matter  with  that  idea  as  a  demonstration  station 
for  your  experiment  station?  But  r  will  not  argue.  A 
fourth  duty  is  to  organize  co-operative,  not  societies  ex¬ 
actly,  but  co-operative  ventures  in  the  purchase  of  fools 
and  such  things  and  the  sale  of  crops'.  This  will  develop 
into  something  like  tho  Grange  later,  but  we  must  not 
spread  Ihe  net  in  sight  of  file  bird.  Could  your  Slate  do 
better  than  to  adopt  something  like  this  idea?  I  will  not 
argue.  A  fifth  duty  is  to  go  to  the  capital  each  month, 
as  I  have  said,  to  report,  confer  and  receive  instruction. 
Is  not  this  better  than  an  arrangement  like  some  I  liave 
known  where  a  man  has  gone  off  by  himself  without  sup¬ 
port,  without  counsel  and  often  without  results? 

Later,  if  it  meets  your  approval  I  want  to  develop 
the  application  of  the  same  idea  to  our  conditions'  in  Now 
York.  It  docs  seem  to  me  that  our  methods  of  instructing 
the  youth  in  agriculture  are  wasteful,  to  say  the  least. 
A  careful  census  would  show  that  few  of  the  young  men 
attend  the  institutes,  and  that  relatively  few  of  them 
go  to  Cornell  or  any  other  school  ‘of  agriculture.  It  seems 
to  me  also  that  the  time  lias  fully  come  when  the  worship 
of  God  as  manifested  in  nature  on  the  farm  must  not  tie 
confined  to  the  schools,  but  must  be  carried  to  the  farms 
and  tiie  farmers  at  homo.  I  know  of  no  hotter  way  to  do 
the  work  than  to  adopt  the  plan  of  tho  great  Teacher  of 
Judea.  First  inspire  a  worthy  man  with  enthusiasm,  then 
send  him  forth  to  inspire  others.  We  need  in  Now  York 
inspiration  rather  than  Instruction,  or  perhaps  rather  in¬ 
spired  instruction  than  the  dead  letter  of  knowledge.  With 
the  improved  roads  we  now  have,  T  can  see  how  a  wise 
man  located  in  each  county  could  do  a  world  of  good  after 
secorimr  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Piracieaba,  Brazil.  Clinton  d.  smith. 


PENNSYLVANIA  IS  DRY. — This  year  lias  been  phe¬ 
nomenal  in  its  moisture  supply,  entailing  unusual  dif¬ 
ficulties  on  the  farmer.  First,  tho  Winter  was  dry  anil 
mild,  allowing  considerable  Winter  plowing  to  be  done 
Then  came  a  very  wet  Spring,  making  oat  sowing  and 
corn  planting  tedious,  late,  difficult  and  poorly  done. 
Finally,  came  the  drought,  beginning  about  July  1,  ami 
unbroken  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
showers  that  barely  laid  the  dust.  The  outlook  to-day  is 
for  clear  weather,  to  continue  indefinitely.  AH  this  has 
caused  great  loss  to  the  farmer;  and  still  more,  it  is 
causing  profound  uneasiness,  not  to  say  alarm  for  the 
future.  Oats  were  short,  thin,  and  badly  rusted ;  pas¬ 
tures  were  burnt  out  long  ago,  and  stock  has  to  he  fed 
from  the  stores  of  Winter  feed  in  the  barn ;  corn  is 
short  and  not  earing  well.  The  berry  crop  was  burnt 
up  and  dried  on  tiie  vines,  and  the  apple  crop  very  scant 
because  of  the  great  drought  of  1908,  is  dwarfed  and 
dropping  by  reason  of  the  still  greater  drought  of  1909 
The  seeding  of  wheat  is  barely  possible,  as  tiie  ground  is 
baked  to  the  very  bottom  ol’  the  furrow,  and  the  earth 
turns  up  in  clods  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Men  find 
it  impossible  to  hold  the  plow  in  the  ground.  Where 
plowing  is  attempted,  three  horses  are  used  insteod  of 
two,  the  usual  number  here,  and  men  take  turns  al  the 
plow  handles.  A  plow  point  is  worn  out  after  half  a 
day’s  work,  and  the  supply  of  plow  points  has  rim  so 
low  that  most  hardware  stores  are  out  of  them,  and  the 
factories  also  are  exhausted  of  their  stock.  On  account 
of  the  situation,  some  farmers  have  had  to  suspend  plow¬ 
ing,  while  waiting  for  plow  points  or  for  rain.  One 
lesson  has  been  learned  from  the  drought — those  who 
are  plowing  are  invariably  following  the  plow  with  a 
drag  or  with  a  land  roller,  and  usually  on  the  same  day. 
Some  have  begun  disking  and  harrowing  the  land  pre¬ 
paratory  to  sowing.  No  doubt  the  area  in  Winter  wheat 
will  bo  smaller  than  usual,  as  some  will  be  unable  to  get 
their  fields  plowed.  Late  potatoes  will  be  a  failure, 
through  blight  and  drought.  In  fact,  our  soil  being  a 
Volusia  silt  loam  oakes  so  badly  in  drought  that  potatoes 
cannot  grow  iu  it  to  full  size ;  but  where  planted  on  rye 
to  furnish  humus  and  moisture  they  do  better.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  very  short  and  thin  on  the  ground,  and  some 
fields  will  not  be  worth  cutting.  Some  farmers  are  heav¬ 
ily  overstocked  with  cattle,  and  their  cows  are  looking 
thin  and  gaunt;  though  stock  in  general  is  looking  fairly 
well.  Methods  of  farming  are  improving  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  draining  is  more  carried  on ;  better  farm  build¬ 
ings  are  going  up,  and  liming  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor. 
Yet  we  are  unable  to  secure  ground  limestone,  which  I 
would  much  rather  use  than  burnt  lime,  since  the  first 
corrects  acidity  without  destroying  the  humus,  as  is  done 
by  tho  burnt  lime.  Until  we  use  calcium  we  cannot  grow 
clover,  and  without  clover  we  cannot  farm  profitably  here. 
With  calcium  more  stock  and  better  stock,  cement  floors 
to  save  liquids,  and  clover  to  catch  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  we  hope  to  see  (lie  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
for  the  farmers  of  this  region,  for  we  have  good  markets 
here  for  all  we  can  raise.  The  great  manufacturing 
cities  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio  are  al¬ 
ways  crying  for  more  and  more  to  eat,  and  as  they  have 
money  in  abundance  to  pay  for  both  luxuries  and  necessi¬ 
ties,  it  is  the  joy  of  the  farmer  to  supply  their  wants. 
The  educational  institutions  here  are  of  the  very  highest 
order,  the  climate  is  superb,  and  the  privileges  and  pleas¬ 
ures  of  country  life  are  abundantly  offered  to  all  who 
will  strive  for  them.  j.  c.  m. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 
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mon  Q«rl  ■fKri  Paitha  anc^  bark,  valuable  as  a  source  of  tannic 

W  QOMfl  QOu  tilC  Home  acid.  The  berries  have  so  little  pulp, 

being  merely  “skin  and  bone,”  that  they 
hardly  seem  practical  for  jelly-making. 


From  Day  to  Day. 

SONG  FOR  TWILIIGTIT. 
Hide  me,  O  twilight  air! 

Hide  me  from  thought,  from  care, 
From  all  things,  foul  or  fair, 
Until  to-morrow ! 

To-night  I  strive  no  more; 

No  more  my  soul  shall  soar; 
Como  Sleep,  and  shut  the  door 
’Gainst  Pain  and  Sorrow ! 


If  I  must  see  through  dreams, 

Be  mine  Elysian  gleams, 

Be  mine  by  morning  streams 
To  watch  and  wander ! 

So  may  my  spirit  cast 
(Serpent-like),  off  the  past, 

And  my  free  soul  at  last, 

IFave  leave  to  ponder. 

And  sliouldst  thou  'scape  control, 
Ponder  on  Love,  sweet  Soul, 

On  joy — the  end*— the  goal, 

Of  all  endeavor! 

But  if  E’artb’s  pains'  will  rise, 

(As  damps  will  seek  the  skies), 
Then,  Night,  seal  Ihou  mine  eyes, 

In  sleep,  forever ! 

— Barry  Cornwall. 

* 


A  city  friend  who  has  been  reading 
The  R.  N.-Y.  carefully  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  “Woman  and  Home”  de¬ 
partment.  “Of  course,”  she  said,  “these 
women  who  write  so  delightfully  are 
not  farmers’  wives.”  We  took  particu¬ 
lar  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  certain  articles  she  considered  es¬ 
pecially  well  written  were  all  by  farm¬ 
ers’  wives,  and  by  women  who  did  their 
own  work  and  took  a  hand  in  dairy 
and  poultry  yard  too.  Contrast  these 
women  with  the  wife  of  a  small  com¬ 
muter  or  city  artisan,  who  is  merely  a 
little  cog  in  a  very  big  wheel,  and  we 
can  easily  realize  the  difference  in  the 
point  of  view.  The  farm  woman  is, 
as  a  rule,  her  husband’s  business  part¬ 
ner;  she  knows  his  affairs,  and  mutual 
interdependence  is  likely  to  cause  a 
closer  sympathy  than  where  the  wife’s 
interest  in  her  husband’s  business  is 
A  friend  tells  us  that  when  using  beef  bounded  solely  by  his  pay  envelope, 
dripping  as  shortening,  it  is  a  great  ini-  There  are  loyal  and  devoted  wives  in 

provement  to  cream  the  dripping  until  all  classes,  but  modern  life  in  towns  and 

white,  adding  a  few  drops  of  lemon  cities  certainly  does  not  tend  to  hold 
juice  while  beating.  This  takes  away  a  family  together  in  mutual  interest  as 
the  beef-fat  taste,  and  makes  the  cake  farm  life  does, 
or  pastry  much  lighter  and  more  deli-  * 

cate.  Miss  Maria  Parloa,  widely  known  as 

*  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  cookery,  died 

One  of  the  delicacies  of  the  Chinese  suddenly  at  her  home  in  Bethel,  Conn., 

restaurants  in  New  York  is  “golden  August  22.  Miss  Parloa  was  one  of 
lime,”  which  on  investigation  proves  to  tbc  pioneers,  in  this  country,  in  making 
be  kumquats  preserved  in  rich  syrup.  a  science  of  cookery.  Born  in  Massa- 
The  kumquat  is  a  small,  thin-skinned  chusetts  in  1843,  she  spent  the  greater 
Citrus  fruit,  not  common  in  northern  Pai"t  ber  life  in  studying  household 
markets,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  grown  economics,  and  in  imparting  her  knowl- 
quite  freely  in  Florida.  It  is  probable  et1Se  to  others.  She  went  abroad  to 
that  our  Florida  readers  preserve  it  stluiy  the  work  of  French  and  Ger- 
after  the  Oriental  manner;  the  follow-  man  cooks,  studied  psychology  and 
ing  recipe  comes  from  Australia:  chemistry,  and  in  every  way  broadened 
Make  a  heavy  syrup,  using  four  pints  of  ber  own  knowledge  to  increase  the  ef- 
sugar  to  one  pint  of  water.  When  thick  fectiveness  of  her  work.  It  is  said  that 
and  boiling  drop  in  the  kumquats,  whole  a^  ^east  half  a  million  copies  of  her 
or  halves,  and  boil  gently  for  an  hour  books  have  been  sold,  and  she  also  gave 
and  a  half,  skimming  off  any  scum  that  many  lectures,  and  taught  classes  in  all 
rises.  Seal  at  once  on  removing  from  our  leading  cities.  We  believe  it  is 
the  fire.  This  is  extremely  rich  and  niore  than  30  years  since  Miss  Parloa 
delicious.  began  this  useful  work,  and  she  has  cer- 

*  tainly  added  enormously  to  the  com- 
We  have  received  several  requests  for  f°rt  and  harmony  of  family  life,  and 

a  recipe  for  canning  tomatoes  whole  *°  the  health  of  the  American  public, 
for  salad,  which  was  printed  last  year.  Miss  Parloa  did  much  to  ennoble  and 
It  proved  so  satisfactory  that  all  who  dignify  the  work  of  the  ordinary  house- 
tried  it  are  loud  in  its  praise,  declaring  w^e  by  showing  it  in  its  true  light  as  a 
that  the  tomatoes  are  just  like  those  science,  and  many  a  man  who  is  bur- 
freshly  gathered,  when  used  in  a  salad,  dened  with  college  degrees,  and  sated 
Select  perfect  tomatoes  of  even  size,  wbb  public  applause,  has  done  less  for 
fully  ripe,  but  not  soft.  Skin  them  by  humanity  at  large  than  this  quiet 
scalding,  then  pack  in  wide-mouthed  Massachusetts  woman  who  elevated 
jars.  Put  them  in  carefully  without  stewpans  and  kitchen  stove  to  the  dig¬ 
squeezing,  and  do  not  fill  the  jars  so  nity  of  a  scientist’s  laboratory, 
full  that  the  topmost  fruit  will  press  - - 


stirring  for  a  few  minutes.  Begin  with 
only  a  pint  or  so  of  water— just  suffici¬ 
ent  to  keep  from  burning — and  when 
thoroughly  hot  turn  over  the  fruit  a  sy¬ 
rup  you  have  had  boiling  on  the  stove 
made  in  this  proportion — half  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Have  your  sugar  all  melted  before  pour¬ 
ing  over  the  fruit,  and  for  each  quart  of 
tomatoes  allow  the  half  pound  of  sugar. 
Slice  one  lemon  for  each  two  quarts  of 
fruit  and  cook  all  slowly  about  two  or 
three  hours  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  If 
made  right  this  will  be  a  rich  golden 
color  and  be  delicious.  Large  red  or 
yellow  tomatoes  can  be  used,  but  are  not 
as  pretty  as  the  small  ones. 

Plum  Jam. — Take  equal  parts  of  dam- 
'son  plums  and  sugar,  and  cook  slowly 
till  thick  and  smooth.  Stir  often  and 
add  a  small  quantity  of  ground  cinna¬ 
mon  just  before  sealing,  if  you  like  the 
flavor.  A  teaspoonful  to  five  or  six 
quarts  will  give  just  a  hint  of  the  spice 
and  improve  the  jam. 

Lemon  Peach  Preserves. — Take  halves 
of  ripe  but  solid  peaches  and  drop  them 
into  boiling  syrup  made  by  taking  one 
pint  of  boiling  water  to  two  pounds  of 
sugar.  \\  hen  the  sugar  is  melted  add 
one  lemon  to  each  pound  of  fruit,  and 
cut  the  lemon  into  eighths  or  smaller 
pieces,  but  not  slices.  Cook  till  the 
lemon  looks  clear,  and  then  add  enough 
peaches  to  make  one  can.  Boil  hard  till 
the  peaches  are  transparent,  and  then 
can  with  plenty  of  syrup.  This  is  rather 
a  tedious  process,  but  it  pays,  for  the 
preserves  are  delicious.  Aim  to  have 
only  enough  peeled  fruit  to  keep  from 
turning  dark,  and  pop  it  at  once  into  the 
boiling  syrup.  Add  the  next  sugar  and 
lemon  to  the  syrup  in  the  kettle  without 
water,  and  proceed  with  the  second  can 
as  with  the  first. 

.  Pear  or  Quince  Preserves. — Cook 
either  fruit  in  plenty  of  water  very 
rapidly  without  stirring  till  done.  This 
may  be  done  in  a  granite  kettle  over  a 
hot  fire,  and  when  the  quarters  are  ten¬ 
der  turn  the  hot  fruit  into  a  large  stone 
jar.  For  pears  use  half  the  quantity  of 
sugar  and  for  quinces  three-fourths. 
Place  the  jar  in  the  oven  and  let  the 
fruit  cook  for  several  days.  The  thick 
jar  will  hold  the  heat  almost  all  night  if 
a  stick  of  wood  is  left  at  bed  time,  and 
in  the  morning  the  cooking  will  begin 
again.  They  are  out  of  the  way  of  dust, 
and  may  remain  a  week  if  necessary  be¬ 
fore  canning.  All  preserves  should  be 
thick  and  imbedded  in  clear  syrup  if 
properly  made.  Hilda  Richmond. 
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Superior  Prints 

Ordinary  calicoes  could 
never  have  stood  the  test 
of  more  than  65  years, 
and  be  more  popular 
today  than  ever  before. 

Simpson-  Eddystone 
Solid  Black  Prints 

have  endured  all  these 
years  as  the  perfect  cot¬ 
ton  dress-goods,  because 
of  their  superior  quality 
!  of  cloth  and  absolutely 
fadeless  color. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simp¬ 
son  -  Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him 
supply  you. 

j  The  Eddystone  Mfg.Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Save  the  dealer's 
profit 


Buy  better  rugs  direct  from  us  for  25# 
less.  Greater  variety  to  choose  from.  A 
quarter-century’s  reputation  and  a  money- 
back  guarantee  behind  every  one  we  sell. 

HANCOCK  RUGS 

stand  the  hardest  wear.  Every  one.  from  Ingrain  to  Wilton, 
is  made  from  best  materials,  expertly  woven.  Beautiful 
harmonious  designs  —  fadeless  colors. 

See  tiiese  low  prices  for  9  x  12  rugs: 

Ingrains,  $3.60  to  $7.50.  Tapestry,  $11  to  $17.50. 
Velvets,  $17  to  $20. 

Axminsters,  Body  Brussels,  Wiltons,  $20.50  to  $36.50. 
Freight  paid  to  die  Mississippi  on  $10  orders,  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  $25  orders.  Our  handsome,  money-saving  free 
catalogue  shows  these  and  other  sizes,  front  $2  to  $60,  in 
exact  colors  and  designs.  Write  a  postal  for  it  today. 

Hancock  Rug  Mills,  Dept.  10  Philadelphia 

T3T2CXZSXXX  At  MJF.Z  ™  e  OnjggKgCViaLg  j&aysa 


Home  Water5  Works 

Have  running-  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook,  spring  or  pond. 


against  the  lid.  Put  in  a  little  salt,  then 
wrap  a  wet  cloth  around  the  jar,  and 
fill  it  with  boiling  water.  Put  on  the 
lid  and  seal  it  tight;  then  put  the  jar 
in  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  deep  enough 
to  come  right  over  the  top ;  leave  it 
there,  without  any  further  cooking,  un¬ 
til  the  water  becomes  cold,  then  wipe 

the  jar,  and  keep  in  a  cool  dark  place. 

* 

Last  year  one  of  our  readers  asked 
how  to  make  jelly  from  sumach  berries, 
and  as  we  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  we  printed  the  request,  hoping 
some  of  our  readers  would  answer  it. 
However,  we  have  never  received  any 
answer,  and  this  year  we  have  received 
another  request  for  the  same  recipe. 
No  doubt  the  upland  or  smooth  sumach 
is  meant,  Rhus  glabra,  which  has  small 
hairy  berries,  bright  crimson  in  color. 
The  berries  are  sour  and  astringent,  but 


Late  Preserves. 

Some  of  the  very  best  preserves  may 
be  made  in  the  Fall,  when  work  is  not  'so 
pressing,  so  if  you  have  missed  the  seed 
fruits  of  June  and  July  do  not  despair. 
You  still  have  a  wide  range  of  good 
things  to  select  from,  and  will  be  free  to 
take  more  pains  in  making  your  pre¬ 
serves. 

Crab  Apple  Preserves. — Core  but  do  not 
peel  bright  red  crabs.  Cook  in  a  small 
amount  of  water  till  almost  tender,  and 
then  add  an  equal  amount  of  sugar. 
After  the  sugar  is  added  cook  very 
slowly  in  an  earthenware  crock  till  a 
rich  dark  color,  and  the  juice  will  be 
like  jelly. 

Grape  Preserves. — Pulp  the  grapes  and 
cook  the  inside  till  tender  enough  to  free 
from  the  'seeds  by  passing  through  a  col¬ 
ander.  Add  the  skins  and  cook  slowly 
not  unpleasant  in  flavor;  their  acidity  ^  done,  when  add  an  equal  amount  of 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  sweet  cu¬ 
cumber  pickles?  j.  K.  s. 

Let  the  cucumbers,  stand  in  cold  salt 
water  (1%  cup  salt  to  one  gallon  wa¬ 
ter)  three  days.  Drain,  wipe  and  put 
in  a  jar.  lo  one  gallon  vinegar  add 
two  cups  _  sugar  and  nearly  one  ounce 
mixed  spice.  Bring  vinegar  to  a  boil, 
and  pour  over  the  pickles.  Put  in  some 
horseradish,  and  they  will  keep  well. 
Some  cooks  let  the  vinegar  come  to  a 
boil  and  then  put  the  drained  cucum¬ 
bers  into  the  vinegar,  letting  it  all  boil 
up  once,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
The  pickles  are  not  quite  as  crisp,  but 
are  very  good,  and  keep  excellently. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 


raiso  water  to  any  height,  in  any 
quantity.  Reliable,  economical,  no 
expense  or  trouble  to  operate.  Free 
Catalog  gives  valuable  suggeBtiouo.  De¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  Rife  and  Foster 
Hydraulic  Rams.  Wo  Guaranteo  Satis¬ 
faction.  Writo  today. 


ftWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANV.  Ill  Broadway.  Hew  York  City 

$1500 to  $5000  a  Year 

^  has  been  made  by  hundreds 

of  people  operating  the 

‘American”  Drilling  Machines 

There  is  no  business  in  the  world,  whore 
a  few  hundred  dollars  investment,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  energy,  will 
obtain  a  competency  so  surely  or 
quickly  as  the  operation  of  an 
“  American  ”  Woll  Machine.  40 
years’  experience  and  59  regular 
A  styles  and  sizes  make  them  the 
■“world’s  standard. 

Complete  New  Catalog  FREE. 

The  American  Well  Works 

Gen’l  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

Chas.  T5.  Corwin, (Export)  12-25  Whitehall  St..  N.Y 


The  Rio"  sun-touched  early  apples 

1IIC  Dig  ^rop  from  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


is  the  same  as  contained  in  the  apple 
(malic  acid),  and  it  is  contained  in  the 
downy  covering  combined  with  lime, 
tannic  and  gallic  acids.  A  medicinal 
wine  has  been  prepared  from  these  ber¬ 
ries,  and  a  fluid  extract  is  used  as  an 
astringent  gargle.  The  chief  economic 
value  of  upland  sumach  is  in  the  leaves 


A  small  teaspoon  of  ground 
cloves  to  six  quarts  of  preserve  improves 
the  flavor  for  some. 

Tomato  Preserves. — Select  small  yel¬ 
low  fruit  free  from  imperfections.  Prick 
each  tomato  once  or  twice  with  a  fine 
needle  (this  is  not  as  hard  nor  as  te¬ 
dious  as  it  sounds)  and  cook  without 


Free  Color  Schemes  for  Painting 

With  our  valuable  Free  Book— “Pure  Paint,"  we  send  a  full 
set  of  color  plates  from  photographs  of  real  buildings  showing 
how  attractive  your  home  will  look  if  harmonizing  colors  are 
used.  The  book  explains  all  about 


CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


“The  Lead  With  the  Spread" 

and  why  it  never  cracks,  scales  or  checks— why  it  forms  a  durable  film,  which 
contracts  and  expands  with  the  weather  changes  — why  Carter  is  whiter  than 
other  leads  why  it  makes  brighter,  truer  and  more  durable  colors.  It  also 
exposes  the  many  Paint  Frauds  and  gives  simple  tests  for  detecting  them  so 
you  need  never  be  deceived.  Gives  dozens  of  hints  invaluable  to  the  man 
about  to  paint. 

You  can’t  afford  to  order  even  a  small  job  of  paint¬ 
ing  until  you  have  read  this  Free  Book.  Send  for  it  today 
and  learn  how  to  distinguish  real  Pure  White  Lead  Paint 
from  the  imitation. 

All  reliable  dealers  sell  Carter  White  Lead.  Ask 
any  good  painter  —  he  knows  Carter. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  COMPANY 

12094  S.  Peoria  Street,  Chicago  Factories:  Chicago  —  Omaha 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  blouse  with  Dutch  neck  and 
three-quarter  sleeves  is  shown  in  No. 
6409.  It  may  be  made  with  high  neck 
and  long  sleeves  if  desired.  The  waist 
is  made  with  front  and  backs.  It  is 
laid  in  groups  of  fine  tucks  and  there 
is  a  wide  tuck  over  each  shoulder.  When 
the  neck  is-  cut  square  it  is  finished 
with  trimming,  when  made  high  with  a 
regulation  stock.  The  sleeves  are  made 
in  one  piece  each  and  are  tucked  in 
groups,  the  tucks  at  the  elbows  being 


6409  Tucked  Waist.  32  to  42  bust. 

stitched  for  a  short  distance  only,  so 
allowing  becoming,  graceful  and  com¬ 
fortable  fulness.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
4 %  yards  21,  2l/2  yards  24  or  2%  yards 
32  or  44  inches  wide  with  2  yards  of 
banding  and  3  yards  of  edging.  The 
pattern  6409  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure ; 
price  10  cents. 

The  skirt  with  plain  upper  portion  and 
plaits  below  is  again  a  fashionable  one. 
No.  6410  is  cut  in  seven  gores.  There 
is  an  extension  at  the  back  edge  of  each 
gore  below  the  scallops  and  these  ex¬ 
tensions  form  the  plaits.  The  scallops 
are  designed  to  be  under-faced  or  fin- 


THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER 

How  A  Farm  Family  Spends  Summer,  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  but 

a,  o  on  a  TV/r  decided  the  best  place  for  it  was  the 

At  3.30  A.  M.  the  alarm  clock  went  figh  box  (an  arrangement  of  wire  net- 

off,  but  its  warning  was  not  necessary,  tjng}  a  pen<  jn  the  river  where  fish 

for  already  a  fire  of  cedar  boughs  are  kept  alive  after  being  caught  until 

crackled  in  the  stove,  and  Farmer  F.  wanted  for  use).  He  started  down  the 

bank  again  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
was  out  at  the  pasture  bars  calling  the  box  wgcn  the  fish  renewed  its  strug- 

team  to  be  fed  and  watered  before  their  gjes  for  liberty  and  yanked  his  captor 
trip  to  the  market  town,  eight  and  a  around  the  bank  and  finally  into  the 
half  miles  away.  The  green  corn,  new  river,  where  they  wrestled  for  awhile 
,  .  .  ,  longer,  and  then  the  fish,  gaining 

potatoes,  raspbernes,  cieam  toast  a  strength  from  being  again  in  the  water, 

coffee  made  a  hearty  meal  for  break-  bis  natural  element,  got  away,  leaving 
fast,  but  folks  who  work  hard,  as  ours  a  very  disappointed  man  weary  and  wet, 
do,  need  hearty  food.  The  children  with  onlV  a  biS  fish  story  instead  of  a 


were  still  sleeping  in  their  beds,  but 
the  four  grown  folks  had  a  jolly  meal; 
the  early  hour,  the  darkness  outside 
contrasting  with  the  warm  lighted  liv- 


big  fish,  for  his  pains !  mrs.  e.  r.  f. 


Canning  Vegetables. 


6410  Seven  Gored  Walking  Skirt, 

22  to  32  waist. 

ished  in  any  way  that  may  be  preferred 
and  afford  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  the  fashionable  buttons.  The 
fulness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  inverted 
plaits.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  W/2  yards 
27,  4^  yards  44  or  A]/2  yards  52  inches 
wide;  width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  f/2 
yards.  The  pattern  6410  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32-inch 
waist  measure ;  price  10  cents. 

I  am  trying  to  make  girls  wiser  and 
happier.  Books  don’t  help  much  toward 
that.  It  is  people  that  count.  You  want 
to  put  yourself  into  people;  they  touch 
other  people;  these,  others  still,  and  so 
you  go  on  working  forever. — Alice 
Freeman  Palmer. 


In  canning  vegetables,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  new  rubber  and  preferable  to 
ing  room  of  the  camp,  and  the  sound  use  glass-top  jars,  as  the  rubbers  should 
of  the  “swells”  on  the  shore  from  some  be  in  place  during  the  boiling  to  insure 

big  steamer  just  gone  by,  all  seemed  to  success  and  this  cannot  be  done  with  a 
°  ,  ...  .  ..  .  metal  top  that  must  be  screwed  on  the 

carry  the  idea  that  htc  was  a  holiday,  sof£  rubber.  I  have  canned  even  such 

and  such  strenuous  tasks  as  were  be-  vegetables  as  asparagus  without  steriliz- 
fore  us  for  the  day,  entirely  out  of  ing  the  rubbers  and  have  not  lost  a  jar, 

place.  Two  of  our  number  were  “on  b[lt  1  do  not  give  that  as  a  rule.  I  have 
1 ,  ,  „  also  kept  all  the  jars  that  I  canned  by 

pleasure  bent.  1  he  two  young  men  £jirec  or  four  hours’  successive  boiling, 

who  breakfasted  with  us  came  down  instead  of  one  hour  a  day  for  three 
to  our  camp  the  night  before  so  as  to  days,  but  all  the  germs  are  not  supposed 

be  „p  early  ,o  go  .rolling  for  pickerel  ™  .Ef 'S.  VcE" 

when  the  fish  are  hungry  in  the  eaily  method  and  a  safeguard  against  the  j 

morning.  At  five  A.  M.  they  were  out  action  of  air  and  light  on  the  rubbers 

on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  rowing  is  to  dip  the  jars,  when  cold,  top  down, 
slowly  up  stream,  and  by  this  time  bel°w  the  ™bber>  in  melted  Paraffin. 
Farmer  F.  was  on  his  way  to  market  Canned  Asparagus.— If  possible,  gath- 

.  .  .  .  .  ,  r  •  i  .  „<• _ .  er  the  asparagus  the  same  day  that  it  is 

with  his  load  o  six  »r  e  so  p  <  ,  cannecj  Wash  and  arrange  in  jars,  put 

two  big  crates  of  berries,  one  of  ap-  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  each  jar,  and 
pies  and  one  of  eggs.  At  nine  o’clock  fill  with  cold  water.  Put  on  the  rub- 

an  invitation  came  from  the  people  who  her  and  the  top  loosely.  Place  the  jars 
r  ,,  ,  .  on  a  board  in  your  wash  boiler.  Pour 

rent  our  cottage  for  the  small  boy  to  in  cold  water  *tw0_thirds  up  the  jars; 

go  to  a  picnic  with  them  down  at  the  pUt  on  toiler  lid  tightly;  bring  to  a 

State  Park  a  mile  below,  and  he  was  boil  and  boil  steadily  one  hour.  Re- 

gleefully  scrubbed  and  hustled  into  a  move  the  jars,  fasten  on  the  clamp  and 
i  ..  .  ,  _  a  put  the  jars  aside  until  the  next  day. 

clean  suit  to  >e  reac  y  <.  <-  *  Remove  the  clamp  and  the  lid,  fill  the 

This  left  mother  and  the  three-year-old  jar  wRfi  water  (as  the  vegetables 
alone  at  the  camp,  for  the  little  girl,  shrink),  put  on  the  lid  again,  place  in 
the  only  other  member  of  the  family,  your  boiler  in  cold  water  again,  and 

was  visiting  her  grandmother  for  a  few  —  f  “pkSs,  2&  t 

days.  there  was  not  a  great  deal  to  n0£  remove  the  jar  lid  at  all. 

be  done,  just  to  “do  up  the  morning  s  String  beans  are  canned  in  the  same 

work  at  the  camp,  which  is  very  “light  way,  only  that  they  require  four  hours’ 

housekeeping,”  and  to  see  to  feeding  the  boiling.  Lima  beans,  corn,  tomatoes, 

chickens.  A  quiet  day  was  the  most  a"d  egg"plant  are  kept  by  th,s 

enjoyable  one  possible  for  mother  after  Canned  Rhubarb._Remove  all  the 
the  strenuous  one  of  yesterday,  when  tough  skin,  and  cut  in  half-inch  pieces 
she  helped  pick  the  berries  and  apples  and  scald.  Let  the  rhubarb  remain  in 
and  got  dinner  for  unexpected  com-  the  water  until  cold,  then  squeeze  out 

pany,  besides  doing  all  the  usual  work  a11  thef  water  possible.  Add  only  one 
1  ■y’  .  ,  .  cup  of  sugar  to  each  quart  and  allow 

alone,  the  little  girl  helper  being  at  her  tQ  remajn  over  night.  In  the  morning 

grandma’s.  The  little  three-year-old  stew  until  tender,  and  transfer  to  jars 

was  fretful,  too,  from  being  out  in  the  This  is  delicious.  The  color  and  flavor 

,  ,  hrvrv  innrr  nnrl  is  much  improved  if  the  rhubarb  is 

hot  sun  m  the  berry  hem  too  long,  ana  .  .  .  , 

,  .  „  J  .  ,  ,  packed  tight  in  the  jars  and  sterilized 

then  ‘  soaking  wading  in  the  cool  by  ^he  same  rule  as  the  asparagus,  omit- 

watcr  in  the  “slip”  by  the  boathouse  un-  ting,  of  course,  any  salt  or  water  in 
til  he  had  pains  in  his  legs  and  head.  But  the  jar.  l.  s. 

Baby  was  all  right  again  this  morning, 
and  the  two  spent  a  very  pleasant  time 
the  long  day  through.  The  day  was 
one  of  the  hottest  of  the  season,  but 

here  by  the  shore  it  is  never  too  warm 

for  comfort. 

At  10  o’clock  the  two  young  men 
came  back  with  two  fine  fish  and  stories 
(as  usual)  of  bigger  bites  which  had 
got  away.  Farmer  F.  returned  a  little 
after  12,  and  after  dinner  and  a  short 
nap  in  the  hammock,  went  back  to  the 
field  to  set  up  the  last  of  the  grain, 
which  a  neighbor  cut  with  his  reaper 
and  binder  that  afternoon.  There  was 
supper  to  get  at  six  for  the  family  and 
the  “binder”  man.  Getting  meals  seems 
to  be  the  main  part  of  the  work  at*  the 
camp,  and  is  not  too  hard  a  task  when 
one  can  “forage”  over  a  garden  farm 
for  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

There  is  always,  too,  an  abundance  of 
creamy  milk  and  nice  butter.  As  for 
meat,  the  man  comes  through  here  twice 
a  week,  and  then  we  have  fish  often, 
and  broilers  occasionally,  or  a  good  fat 
hen. 

I  think  I’ll  close  this  account  with  a 
genuine  fish  story  told  us  by  the  man 
who  took  the  people  from  the  cottage 
to  the  picnic.  A  nephew  of  his,  while 
staying  at  his  cottage  near  Fine  View 
Park,  one  day  not  long  ago,  set  two 
night  lines,  and  in  the  early  morning 
went  down  to  look  at  them.  One  line 
had  something  on  it,  something  big, 
and  he  drew  it  in  carefully,  the  fish  put¬ 
ting  up  a  big  fight  all  the  while.  He 
finally  landed  it  all  right,  and  it  was  a 
good  big  one.  He  carried  it  struggling, 
clasped  tight  to  his  body,  both  arms 
tight  around  it  (the  only  way  he  could 
hold  it  at  all)  and  reached  the  cottage 
with  it  still  struggling  frantically.  He 


When  you  wr**e.  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  ana 
•a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

Half  the  money 
spent  for  chim¬ 
neys  would  be 
saved  if  every¬ 
body  bought 
Macbeth  “  Pearl 
Glass”  lamp- 
chimneys. 

Because  Mac- 

9 

beth  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  never  break 
from  heat — they 

Reg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off.  Will  iticlt  flTSt. 

Then  they’re  handsome — clear 
— crystalline — and  give  a  lamp  a 
well-bred  look. 

Unless  my  name  is  on  a  lamp- 
chimney  it  is  not  a  Macbeth. 

I  have  a  book  which  tells  which  chimney  to  get 
for  any  burner  made.  It  is  free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 


WATERPROOF 
OILED 

CLOTHING 

will  give  you  full  value 
for  every  dollar  spent 
and  keep  you  dry  in 
the  wettest  weather. 

SUITS  *322 
SUCKERS  *322 
POMMEL  SUCKERS 

$350 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 
■CATALOG  FREE 

AJ.Tower  Co.  boston.  us.a.^T 
Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited  Toronto. can. 


Monarch 


hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co..  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  Y ark 


will 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  double  the  amoun  t 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W  ri  te  f or  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 
39  Furnace  St., Rochester ,N.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 


Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


Reliable 
Telephones 

Use  the  same  judgment  in  buying  a 
telephone  as  you  would  in  purchasing 
a  cream  separator  or  a  team  of  horses. 
Buy  only  that  telephone  which  you  are 
sure  you  can  depend  upon.  In  other 
words  buy  only 

WesTerti'fkcTm 

Rural  Telephones 

They  are  absolutely  reliable — they  can  be  depended  upon  for  the  best 
of  service  day  or  night — good  weather  or  bad — in  emergencies  or  for 
ordinary  business. 

Western  Electric  Rural  Telephones  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as  the 
4,000,000  “Bell’  ’  telephones  in  daily  use,  and  are  made  by  the  same  manu¬ 
facturers.  This  means  the  most  reliable  and  economical  service  possible. 

We  have  an  interesting  Bulletin,  No.  48, 
telling  all  you  want  to  know  about  rural 
telephone  lines.  Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  this  advertisement — mail  it  to  our 
nearest  house  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  free. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

New  York,  Boston, 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 

Atlanta. 

Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Indianapolis,  Minneapolis. 


Write  Our 
Nearest  Kouse 


St.  Louis,  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  Dallas, 

Omaha. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 

Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City 


Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal  and  WinniDeg. 


1 
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a'XIK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  MULE-FOOTED  HOG. 

Is  It  Disease  Proof  ? 

I  here  lias  been  some  discussion  in 
the  farm  papers  about  mule  or  solid¬ 
footed  hogs.  Over  25  years  ;iro,  in  a 
Mississippi  town,  the  writer  saw  a  large 
boar  with  two  solid  feet.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  any  cleft  in  the  foot,  as  is 
usual  with  hogs,  but  the  feet  were  solid 
and  shaped  much  like  those  of  a  mule. 
As  was  •then  usual  in  Southern  towns, 
the  hogs  ran  at  large  in  the  streets. 
This  boar  was  large  and  powerful,  and 
during  the  season  a  large  share  of  the 
young  pigs  showed  .one  or  more  solid 
feet.  I  his  boar  was  black  and  white 
and  seemed  to  be  a  grade  Poland  China. 
Farmers  in  that  section  claimed  that 
these  hogs  with  solid  feet  were  less 
likely  to  have  disease.  It  was  claimed 
that  many  so-called  hog  diseases  were 
started  through  wounds  in  the  feet  and 
wading  through  filth.  During  late  years 
these  solid-hoofed  hogs  have  been  bred 
as  a  distinct  strain  or  “breed.”  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  such  family  bred  by  M. 
Dunlop  of  Ohio  is  shown  at  Fig408.  The 
following  notes  are  from  an  Ohio  cor¬ 
respondent  : 

“With  the  advent  of  the  mule-foot 
hog  in  Ohio  and  the  West,  much  dis¬ 
cussion  has  arisen.  As  to  their  origin 
little  can  be  said  of  a  reliable  source. 


NATIVE  BLOOD  IN  HOGS. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  read  of  some 
one  recommending  a  dash  of  native 
blood  in  hogs  in  order  to  add  energy 
and  vigor  of  constitution.  Occasionally 
some  one  has  succeeded  in  getting  cross¬ 
bred  hogs  or  those  with  native  blood 
in  them  to  outweigh  purebreds  at  the 
same  age;  however,  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  on  account  of  the  superior  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  ones  which  have  the  na¬ 
tive  blood.  Our  success  with  hogs  de¬ 
pends  very  much  upon  the  start  the  pigs 
get  during  the  first  few  weeks  while 
they  arc  entirely  dependent  upon  their 
mothers  for  their  food.  The  sow  with 
the  native  blood  may  give  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  milk  than  the  purebred  sow  with 
which  they  arc  compared.  This  may 
account  for  the  difference  in  growth  of 
the  pigs.  Or  there  may  be  other  reasons 
for  the  difference  besides  the  native 
blood.  J  have  seen  quite  a  difference 
in  growth  between  two  purebred  litters 
of  the  same  breed  under  like  conditions. 

I  bis  was  evidently  due  to  difference  of 
the  milking  qualities  of  the  two  sows,  or 
to  some  other  cause  besides  native 
blood.  Once  I  saw  two  pigs  of  same 
age  fed  together  in  the  same  pen;  one 
was  a  purebred  Chester  White  pig,  the 
other  was  the  result  of  a  purebred  Ches¬ 
ter  White  boar  on  a  purebred  Poland 
China  sow.  Both  pigs  were  pure  white. 

I  could  not  tell  any  difference  in  their 
size.  They  were  about  five  months  old 


A  FAMILY  OF  M  ULF- FOOTED  HOGS.  Fit;.  403. 


Nearly  every  breeder  has  a  different 
theory.  They  are  without  doubt  a  breed 
and  not  a  freak.  Many  experiments  in 
cross-breeding  have  been  practiced,  us¬ 
ing  a  male  hog  of  the  mule-footed  breed, 
the  young  in  some  cases  being  all  mule¬ 
footed,  while  in  every  case  a  very  large 
per  cent  arc  mule-footed.  As  to  their 
being  cholera-proof,  some  rather  con¬ 
vincing  experiments  have  been  made. 
Paul  Fischer,  the  State  Veterinarian  of 
Ohio,  writes  to  an  Ohio  breeder:  ‘We 
inoculated  this  pig  with  a  very  large 
and  virulent  amount  of  blood  from  a 
pig  sick  with  hog  cholera.  Check  pigs 
inoculated  at  the  same  time  have  died 
of  hog  cholera.  Your  pig  seems  to  lie 
immune.'  Mr.  C.  E.  Quinn,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Department  of  barm  Management 
Investigation,  writes:  ‘As  to  having  the 
cholera,  I  have  returns  from  over  lit) 
farmers  in  18  States  who  have  tested 
them  for  cholera,  and  only  one  reports 
any  loss,  the  rest  not  having  any  sick 
hogs.  These  tests  were  made  by  turn¬ 
ing  mule-foot  hogs  in  with  other  breeds 
having  the  cholera,  and  letting  them  eat 
and  sleep  with  them,  some  even  eating 
the  carcasses  of  cholera  hogs.  In  size 
and  type  they  rank  with  the  Poland 
China,  being  long  and  deep,  also  very 
prolific  breeders.  The  drove  of  hogs 
the  writer  saw  in  Pickaway  Co.  were  all 
black  in  color,  although  some  are  black 
and  white.  An  association  has  been 
formed  of  reliable  breeders.” 


when  I  saw  them.  The  theory  of  the 
advocates  of  native  blood  is  that  in¬ 
breeding  has  injured  the  constitution  of 
the  purebred  animals.  They  forget  that 
the  native  hog  is  usually  the  result  of 
careless  inbreeding.  The  usual  custom 
with  the  farmer  who  keeps  native  or 
scrub  hogs  is  to  keep  a  boar  of  his  own 
breed,  and  often  mother,  full  sisters  and 
all  other  grades  of  relationships  that 
happen  to  be  handy  are  bred  to  him. 
He  is  kept  for  a  year  or  two  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  some  way  only  to  repeat  the 
same  method  over  again.  I  have  had 
experience  with  the  pure  native  or  scrub 
hog,  and  also  with  grades  and  pure 
bloods.  I  fail  to  see  the  superior  vigor 
and  energy  of  the  scrubs  and  grades. 
My  purebred  Chester  White  hogs  went 
to  the  woodS  last  Fall  and  got  in  fine 
condition  on  the  acorns,  much  fatter  and 
nicer  than  any  scrub  hogs  that  I  ever 
saw.  I  did  not  have  to  feed  any  grain 
at  all  to  my  killing  hogs  last  Fall.  I 
have  not  hand  any  disease  in  my  hogs 
since  I  got  purebred  hogs  nearly  to 
years  ago,  and  have  not  lost  any  hogs 
from  any  cause  for  years  except  a  few 
young  pigs  at  farrowing  time,  and  one 
pig  about  three  months  old  that  got  hurt. 

I  have  noticed  that  when  cholera  comes 
into  the  country  the  natives  or  scrubs 
arc  taken  off  by  the  disease  first. 

West  Virginia.  a.  j.  uegg. 

Dkhtuovino  IIobsio  Nktti.k.  i  have  on 
my  fiirm  two  or  three  patches  of  what  Ih 
commonly  culled  In  I’cniiHylvanln  “lloise- 
ncttlc.”  Could  you  give  me  hoiiic  good 
remedy  for  destroying  I  lie  humic?  I  have 
tried  cutting  I  lie  weed  oil’  helow  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  then  salting  the 
roolH,  hut  that  docs  not  hociii  to  work  well. 

HI.  Fetors,  Pa.  i.  j>.  <j. 


BULL  CALVES«YOUNG  BULLS 

nuuly  for  sarvica.  that  am  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  urn  from  officially  tested  daniM,  and  am 
Hired  liy  II OIIICMI  end  <«irl  He  linl'n  Nnrcnslic 
laid.  Wo  have  slxt  y  liaaglitei s  of  this  Unit  that 
will  ho  kept  in  the  Hurd  and  ollh-ially  to  stud. 

W  rlto  for  liascii ption  ami  prices, 

WOODCKHST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMING  DA  LI;  NERD  OF 

II  OU.NTI.IN-I'ICI  KM  ANN 

are  bred  for  large  production,  <b,od  sizo,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  tnoxo  am  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
**oo  them  125  to  .select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
nod  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you, 
A  special  oiler  on  some  nicely  bred  licni,  Cai.vkh. 
A.  A.  < lOKT ICI.YOlJ,  .Somerville,  N.  J, 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  $65 

Two  years  old,  royally  tired,  line  individual,  attrac¬ 
tively  marked.  Above  ih  not  half  Ids  value. 

\\  n  also  offer  fashionably  bred  rows  and  .Ian, 
hoi  for  calves  at  low  prices.  Write  wants. 

RIVliNBURCiH  BROS.,  milhiirid  Farm,  Oncldc,  IN.  Y.  | 


SPRING  HILL 

STOCK  FARM 

offers  for  sale  the  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn  bull 
l.ovet  Ring  242270,  weight  2. Kill,  sired  by  imported 
First  in  the  King  1112100,  and  out  of  au  imported 
'him.  I  le  is  the  sire  of  second  prize  junior  yearling 
hoi  fa  i  at  <  )hio  Stale  Pair,  1008.  Price,  F  ( >.  B  ,  $  I  *»r>. 

Poland  China  and  I'uroe  Jersey  sale  at  farm, 
Oct.  CLO.  IIIOl).  Bor  particulars,  address 
It.  It.  WEST  .ft  SON,  II  illslioro,  O. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

For  Sale  at  present:  A  Son  of  Fkkn’h 
Juihukk,  fit  for  service.  AIho  younger  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

For  salo,  ono  high  bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Pain  an  Advanced  Registry  Cow,  testing 
4(12  lbs.  fat  In  :i2!l  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
1 1  idlers  and  ton  I  lei  let- Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  10.  VV.  MOSIIKR,  " jiriglitside," 
Aurora,  N.  V. 


Rl  c  ,lll£si:v  <  VTTI.H.  ( 'lie:  l  er  White,  Poland 
Chinn  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  I.lneoln,  Shropshire  and 
llampKhlre  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
Variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2  cent,  slump  for  circular.  Ciiinr 
see  my  Hook  and  malic  your  oivn  i.eleel  ioiiM.  Address 

kllU  A  KI)  WA  f/l'KR.Woatl ’host or, Olios torCo.,Pn. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Rich  In  the  hlmd  of  Golden  laid  I’.  H  1212  II.  O., 
Fly  leg  Fox  i'.  s  ii  c  .  courage  P.  H  iniuii.o., 
'I’ho  Oivl  I’.  8.  2Ht>  II.  0.  Young  Hulls  and  a  few 
llelfors  for  sale  Fair  prices. 

M.  s.  1 1 1>: i ,tz 1 1 oo v i<; it. 
Sunny-side  Park,  Irvington,  N,  V. 


Ynil  Pan’t  Affnrrl  Prado,  when  I  can  soil 
lull  uail  I  M 1 1  U I II  yon  a  mg  .Jersey  hull,  host 
dairy  stuck,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  1107  Liberty  St.,  I’ittshurg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  Two  Solid  Colored  It.  Calves,  I  and  I 
mo#  old.  Biro  brut  bred  PUKE  Sir  I, A  Vi  IIICHT. 
In  l’a.  Pam  of  youngest,  Butter  record  21  Jbs.,Boz. 

.1.  AUDI'S  J 1 14  R  It,  Ron  tl)  4,  UiiliOUHtor,  I’ll, 


DOSI  MOUNT  It  Kl  *  1*01,1,  PA  I.  V  IIS  and 

* ^  yearling  bails  for  sale.  The  best  of  the  brood. 
PoKoemlnnt.H  of  Mayflower  2nd,  Kulallo  and  Port, 
and  of  Kndyminn,  I4yke  Dundy  and  Corpora). 

Address,  aUKX.  SMITH,  Supt.,  Ksopus,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Hulls  for  salo  from  12  to  II  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  Meadow  Brook,  84018,  whoso  griimlsim  was 
Uncles  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
International  for  throe  years.  These  bulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  line  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down,  (loud  enough  to  bend  any 
herd,  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R.F.D.f>,Xonia,Ohio 

JmMUK  I'ROPIJCKRS  for  Now  York  Citv  market 
desiring  information  bow  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to  the  SaeroLary, 
A  UP.KRT  MANNING,  Otisvllle,  N.  V. 


September  18, 


top  Buying  Sweat  Pads! 

Use  Hamcless  Adjustable  Collars, 

ami  keep  your  horses  in  working  con¬ 
dition  <Ui,,>  days  In  Iho  your.  No  fin . a 

to  hoy  or  l’ads  to  hotlierwlth.  t  ill 
any  horse,  Indent  rm-t  Ihlo,  cheapest 
and  best.  Ask  your  dealer — take  no 
her;  If  he  does  not  keep  them.  Muni 
our  catalog  and  Introductory  price. 
Agents  Wauled.  Write  today. 

Johnston-Slocum  Co.,  200  Slate  St.,  Caro,  Mich. 


„r  DELAINE  RAMS 

Write  for  prices  and  describe  the  stylo  of  ram  that 
you  want.  U.  M.  A  HAMS,  Kaglo  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Hll kni’siil  1C l'*,S.— A  few  choice,  heavy  yearling 
Rams.  Also,  Ram  Uamlis,  K.wes  ami  Hivo ‘Lambs' 
HURT  VAN  VUKF.T.  Valois,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE  Registered  Kanihonlllot  Hams  and  O  I.C. 
Swine.  <:.  VV.  i lA l.l.lDA  v,  North  Chatham,  N.V. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

I  offer  some  very  fine  Imported  and  home  bred 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  and  Five  Uamlis  j,|-,.,| 
f rotn  imported  stock .  W.  F.  BLACK,  Bolls  Corners,  N.  Y. 


minnno  thic  isi<;  oicri*  i  icuuowb 

LUUnUuO  that  grow  and  mntum  quickly 
I’igs  and  (< I  Its  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

H II  ID  N  A  N  ( I  < )  HIV  kill  FARMS.  Transfer,  Bn. 


SHROPSHIRES 


YEARLING  RAMS.  RAM  IAMBS.  TWES 
AND  f WE  IAMBS  from  Clioicti  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEI5T.  Lodi,  N.  V. 


It  o  g  1  h  t  o  r  o  d  Shropshires  Ewes  and  Rains 

Inquire  of  II.  Ii.  COVERT.  Lodi.  N.  V. 


V  AIMiK  HERE  Ml  I  HIS  AT  II I  U II  \Y  OOI>- .Midi  t. 

\j  1 1  ro<t*  I  hum  I*.  Mitt  lira  biiIiiimIn  wHt-li  from  700  I**  lino  llm, 
H|»oclnl  (ifforllijf  NOW  ol  young  |*1km,  |mlr*  hihI  trio*,  no  nit  lit, 
Howm  nvoingaU  tilovctli  to  tlw  liltin'  I  Ii  Ih  m|u-Iiik.  Wllhi  fur 
book  lot.  II  <).  A.  II.  If,  II A  ID’KNDI  Ml,  Dm. .It*.*,  N  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Bong  fellow. Ron!  Kremlin  and  Masterpiece 
breeding  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  \\  I  1. 1. OU«.  II  It  V  FA  KAl.Oei  l  vhImiI'k.I  h. 


I  CHESTER  WHITE  AND  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOW  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIX  MONTHS  OLD 

Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two  breeds  sold  for 
breeding  purposes.  Voiksbiro  and  Chester  White 
Boars  old  enough  for  service.  Prices  Reasouiilde. 

<  lur  Motto  is  :  lo  Please  Our  Customers  At  Any  Cost 
HEARI'S  DELIGHT  FARM.  CHAZY.  NEW  YORK 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  muted 
’  not  akin  Broil  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collio 
_  _  Pups.  Bougies  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  <&  Co.,  Middletown. Bn. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out,  of  sows  to  farrow  on  rllcr  than  J  line 
Hit  I*.  All  stock  reglsteied  and  hied  In  fashionable 
linns.  My  hogH  are  the  correct  type  of  ptescal  nay 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmeLiy .  grand  feed 
Ing  quality  and  piollllcacy.  bend  for  booklet. 

J.  14.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Muiblednle,  Bonn. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Musterpiecu  lint  2nd  ami 
also  a  grandson  of  Lon  I  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

J.  P.  O’llAKA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


^Young’s  Fever  & 
Ji  K  Cough  Remedy 

/ '  Indicated  In  canOB  all'inded  with 

'  '  touirli.  Oold,  IMMinitpcr,  I  iifliiin/a, 

1*1 »» U  Eyo,  HtrniiKlPN,  llroiieliltlH, 
A  mi  Ii  hi  ii,  Cuturrluil  I’cvir, 

Thick  Wind,  Koarlnjr*  WIhi'/t,  4Ui‘i*t,  I ml  pleat 
(Jlimilcra,  I  a  II  a  nt  in  a  I  Ion  Or  IMmuoxd  nf  the  iMpiiiImhd* 
and  Koaplratory  Tract. 

Thin  preparation  In  a  blond  of  tho  in  oat  potent  m  um 
(Huh  diaeovered  for  thu  relief  and  curi'  of  tin*  abovo 
1  roublex,  and  la  eninpojied  of  the  active  medicinal  pi  in 
elplea  of  herba  Kn,wi>  m  India  and  Kunnln,  roinforeed  by 
tin*  niOMl  HiirruHHful  herba  k  rowing  in  tin*  United  Htati  H. 
Mild  and  prompt  In  i t h  action  and  leaveK  no  had  niter 
ellrrlM.  Will  belielit  the  wind  of  nice  hoi'HCH,  Hlallion  t 
and  brood  inareM,  Should  bo  Rivun  to  horneH  Dial  are 
ladiifc  m1  i i ppe<l,  ho  mm  to  fortify  thorn  ntcniiiht  eoldp,  lever, 
inllm  n/a  and  Hlinllar  troublcH.  If  your  horne  bn  >  Diielt 
wind,  nltlH  at  Die  none,  colli  in  tho  eyen  or  build,  in  in 
elimd  to  have  Dio  heaven,  or  ha*  them  jjrood  and  hard, 
try  thin  remedy  im  d  I  reeled  on  Dm  imttie  and  you  will 
not  lie  (llaappointed.  book  id  D  free.  I'rluu  $1.  I  or. 
bottle;  18  OSS.  bottle  delivere<L 

W.  F.  Y0EJN0,  P.  I).  F„  88  Temple  St.,  Sprlnjcfietd,  Muss. 


G-ront  October  Ariotion  Sale. 

130  Bolxicin  A.  Porchoron  Strillionn  A.  Mercs 
The  Next  Great  Auction  Sale  will  he  held  at  the  SHARON  VALLEY  SLOCK  LARM, 
rriiYirwclfty,  October  14,  lOOf) 

Hale  coinmnnccs  at  '.i  o'clock  a  m..  rain  or  shine.  It  will  he  to  the 
Interest  of  every  lovor  of  a  good  horse  to  attend  I  bis  sale.  Moie 
than  half  of  the  mares  Unit  will  he  sold  at  this  salo  are  well  muled, 
and  it  large  number  of  them  in  tea  I,  uiakl  ng  a  grand  oppoitunity 
for  any  breeder  to  establish  the  right  foundation  to  start  In  tho 
horse  business.  Tho  great  sales  that  have  boon  conducted  at  t  Ii  I  m 
renowned  farm  have  now  become  thoroughly  established,  the  public 
lire  satisfied  that  they  have  boon  receiving  more  Hum  lull  value 
lor  their  Investments,  and  they  know  nothing  but  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  are  permitted.  Send  for  an  Illustrated  entiling  and  posters; 
they  will  lie  forwarded  to  you  at  onao.  Como  and  bring  all  your 
friends  with  von  who  are  Interested  in  good  horses. 

COE  GUI  W  CRAWLORD.  Prop,  ol  Sluiron  Volley  Slock  Farm.  NEWARK.  OHIO. 
F  W.  ANDKI4WH,  Auctioneer.  (Citizens  Bhono  2W.  Hell  ISM  W  ) 


One  man  wit  h  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  tho  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  talui  without  it.  TIiuI’n  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm-  your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Currier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Truck  cun  ho  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—  la  at  other,  and  In  tills  way  no  switch  Is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  sproudor—  its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

urn  in  min  of  bnuvy  (fAlvan  lsori  stoul— worn*  f«»r  youth; 
tin  VO  iinproVfid  worm  Knur— 1  pound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pound*  In  box  ;  box  hI.uimIh  ut  any  (ilovillloil  —  mimm 
or  lowunul  liny  dlHtunun  lip  to  1!5  fmitj  bnvu  many 
•  poolal  udvmi tu^DH  not  found  in  other  inukoH. 

Soud  today  for  valiiAblo  iroo  book  on  iiiunuro  uhdh. 
and  cutaloft  of  bay  and  Utter  carrlorM.  nanltary  atool 
btttiliif  cow  HtaiicliioiiH,  otc.,  for  uiodorn  barn*. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

4101  Hraadwny,  l-'iiirlleld,  Iowa 


100$). 
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A  CEMENT  FLOORED  COW  STABLE. 

I  inn  building  n  cow  Htnblo  18x50  feet. 
I  expect  to  put  In  n  cement  floor.  An  I 
have  not  bail  any  experience  In  cement 
building.  I  would  like  advice  on  tliix  sub¬ 
ject.  The  underpinning  will  be  laid  of 
Held  stone  with  rocks  In  bottom  of  ditch, 
with  smaller  stone  laid  In  cement  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  wall  will 
lie  about  t  Mi  foot  high,  sills  7x7,  oak.  I 
expect  to  fill  up  Inside  with  small  stones 
ns  a  foundation  for  floor.  Will  this  be  Arm 
enough  to  make  a  good  floor?  The  top 
soli  has  been  scraped  o(T  for  years,  as  II 
Is  a  very  old  barnyard  where  I  am  build¬ 
ing  Ibis  stable.  I  shall  use  Portland  ce¬ 
ment.  Will  It.  be  necessary  to  wash  creek 
gravel  to  fill  In  on  stone?  I  have  the 
Hoard  stall  In  mind.  If  I  use  this  stall 
I  shall  bed  pine  plank  In  cement  for  cat¬ 
tle  to  stand  on.  Will  It  b©  necessary  to 
have  sills  under  these  planks?  How  near 
top  of  sills  slionbl  the  floor  lie  when  com¬ 
pleted?  Next  comes  ventilation;  the  sta¬ 
ble  Is  lo  be  built  on  east  side  of  barn, 
which  Is  30  feet  wide,  with  20  feet  extend¬ 
ing  south;  double  roof,  height  of  stable  to 
overhead  floor  nine  feet.  I  purpose  to  put 
In  h lx  windows  on  east  aide,  three  on  south 
end,  two  on  wesl  side,  one  on  north  end, 
12  In  all;  the  size  of  windows  to  he  0x12, 
12  lights,  or  two  sashes',  six  panes  to  sash; 
stable  lo  be  sided  with  novelty  siding  with 
a  good  quality  building  paper  nailed  to 
studs  before  sldlug;  celled  with  one  Inch 
pine  matched,  with  matched  pine  floor 
overhead.  Can  I  ventilate  from  these  win¬ 
dows,  or  would  you  advise  the  King  sys¬ 
tem?  W.  H.  i*. 

New  York. 

The  foundation  you  describe  will  lie 
first  class,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  use  the  creek  gravel.  I  will  describe 
the  way  1  fixed  one  of  my  own  stables 
two  years  ago,  and  as  it  has  given  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction,  1  can  recommend  the 
same.  With  the  Portland  cement  we 
used  seven  parts  of  sharp,  clean  sand; 
this  wc  ran  into  llic  stone  on  ihc  bot¬ 
tom,  making  tbc  first  rather  thin,  then 
a  little  stiffer,  until  wc  had  about  four 
inches.  Over  this  wc  spread  a  coat  of 
tar  pitch,  costing  20  cents  a  gallon.  On 
ibis  we  laid  a  heavy  three-ply  tar  paper, 
and  spread  another  coat  of  the  pitch  on 
the  top  of  it.  On  this  wc  laid  three 
inches  of  cement,  one  to  five,  giving  an 
inch  slant  from  the  manger  to  the  gut¬ 
ter.  We  smoothed  the  surface  willi  a 
board,  instead  of  a  trowel,  which  left 
it  slightly  rough,  to  prevent  slipping, 
and  better  to  bold  the  bedding.  Boards 
•el  behind  the  stalls  made  the  form  for 
the  gutters.  These  are  14  inches  wide, 
eight  inches  deep  next  to  the  cows  and 
six  toward  the  passage-way.  They  will 
l  lien  bold  material  for  absorbents,  with 
a  day’s  manure,  without  soiling  the  cat¬ 
tle,  and  being  two  inches  lower  on  the 
back  side,  arc  much  easier  to  clean. 

The  mangers  are  made  of  the  cement 
one  to  six.  The  form  is  made  ot 
gravel  tamped  hard,  and  the  cement 
placed  on  top.  The  only  object  of  the 
boards  on  top  is  to  prevent  slipping, 
and  so  that  the  floor  will  not  be  cold. 
They  increase  the  expense,  will  very 
soon  get  foul  underneath,  and  if  laid 
in  the  cement,  as  you  suggest,  will  soon 
decay  from  dry  rot.  The  paper  docs 
away  with  all  this.  It  acts  as  a  non¬ 
conductor,  preventing  the  dampness 
from  coming  up  from  below,  and  will 
retain  the  warmth  from  the  cattle. 
Even  in  mid-Winter  when  one  goes  in¬ 
to  the  stable  and  places  bis  hand  on 
the.  Iloor  where  the  cows  have  laid  or 
stood  il  is  always  warm,  warmer  than 
any  board  floor  1  ever  saw,  for  it  re¬ 
tains  the  beat. 

The  “Hoard”  stall  is  excellent,  one 
of  1  lie  best;  yet  if  you  will  take  the 
advice  of  one  who  has  used  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  of  the  modern  stalls, 
and  has  been  in  scores  of  the  best 
stables  in  the.  country,  and  seen  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  fastenings,  you  will  put  in 
a  swing  stanchion,  one  that  is  fastened 
with  a  couple  of  links  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  which  gives  the  cattle  freedom  in 
getting  up  and  down.  They  can  lie 
with  their  heads  at  their  sides,  can  lick 
themselves;  they  are  inexpensive,  sani¬ 
tary,  do  not  get  out  of  order,  and  show 
the  cattle,  and  arc  convenient.  If  you 
will  graduate  your  platform,  making  it 
from,  say,  four  feet  six  inches  for  the 
larger  cows  to  four  feet,  or  less,  if  need 
be,  fbr  the  heifers  or  young  stock,  they 
will  then  all  be  close  to  the  gutter,  and 
the  difficulty  with  the  ordinary  stanch¬ 
ion  fastened  eow  getting  dirty  is  done 
away  with.  There  is  no  better  system  of 
ventilation  than  the  King,  if  it  works; 
sometimes  it  does  not,  probably  through 
no  fault  of  the  system,  but  the  construc¬ 
tion.  Should  you  happen  lo  construct 
so  that  it  was  not  right,  you  will  have 
spent  your  substance  for  naught,  and 
as  you  do  not  want  to  go  to  any  un¬ 
necessary  expense,  I  advise  you  to  use 
the  windows  for  ventilation.  TTang  them 
on  a  binge  at  the  bottom,  so  that  they 
can  be  opened  by  swinging  in  at  the 
top;  this  will  make  no  draught  on  the 
cattle,  and  by  opening  or  shutting  much 
or  little  and  on  the  side  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wind  you  will  have  a  better  ven¬ 
tilation  Ilian  is  found  in  most  stables. 
Or  you  can  put  in  muslin  curtains,  in¬ 
stead  of  all  glass,  as  in  a  henhouse,  and 


you  will  have  a  better  system  than  half 
of  those  with  the  “King  system.”  I 
Iricd  it  last  Winter;  it  worked  well, 
and  I  could  not  discover  that  il  was 
ai\y  colder.  Howard  van  ai.styne. 

LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Shipper’s  Right  in  Goods. 

Dry's  shipper  t'cliiiqulKli  his  equity  111 
goods  shipped  to  n  commission  house  or 
c«n  goods  shipped  to  n  commission  house 
or  inerchanl  Is;  considered  one  of  the  com¬ 
mission  man's  assets?  \y.  vv.  D. 

New  York. 

The  commission  merchant  Is  (he  agent 
of  the'  shipper  and  Is  entitled  only  to  his 
fee  for  the  snle.  The  goods  belong  to 
the  shipper  till  they  are  sold,  and  may  he 
reclaimed  hy  shipper  on  payment  of  the 
coin  mission  due.  According  to  usage,  if  the 
merchant  sells  the  goods  on  credit  he  war¬ 
rants  the  payment  and  must  settle  In  foil. 
The  shipper  is  liable  for  any  loss  or  theft. 
The  merchant  must  follow  Instructions,  and 
cannot  sell  below  the  price  mentioned.  The 
merchant  may  lie  Imprisoned  for  conversion 
if  lie  falls  to  settle  with  the  shipper. —20 
N.  Y.  Sap.  58. 

Sheep  Fencing. 

We  own  sheep,  and  a  neighbor  refuses 
to  build  line  fence  to  keep  sheep.  What  Is 
Die  law  In  regard  to  this  in  New  York 
State?  j.  L.  P. 

New  York. 

The  laws  or  1000  sn.v :  “Bach  owner  shall 
make  and  maintain  a  Just  and  equitable 
portion  of  the  division  fence  between  tlielr 
lands."  If  disputes  arise  concerning  I  he 
liability  of  either  party  to  make  or  main¬ 
tain  an  division  fence  such  disputes  shall 
lie  settled  hy  any  two  or  the  fence  view¬ 
ers."  We  advise  you  lo  consult  the  town 
clerk  to  learn  IT  your  (own  has  established 
a  legal  fence  for  Hie  town.  IT  II  has  nol 
you  should  call  In  the  fence  viewers,  who 
have  power  (o  Inquire  into  all  the  facts  and 
require  as  to  who  shall  make  the  Improve¬ 
ments.  The  .Slate  law  does  not  define  a 
legal  fence,  but  leaves  il  to  the  town  au¬ 
thorities  to  decide  and  to  the  fence  view¬ 
ers  to  apportion  the  cost. 

Restricted  Property. 

Some  time  ago  l  purchased  a  small 
farm  and  at  the  lime  of  purchase  I  had 
a  search  made  <>r  the  title  to  the  place, 
hut:  the  attorney  did  not  go -hack  more 
than  20  to  25  years.  In  the  meantime  I 
erected  a  small  barn,  which  Is  located 
nltoul  250  feet  directly  In  front  of  my 
neighbor’s  house,  right  on  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  properties.  lie  objected 
to  the  barn  very  seriously,  and  claims 
(hat  on  account  of  a  restriction  on  the 
property  1  have  no  rigid  lo  erect  a 
barn.  A  copy  of  the  restriction  which  was 
placed  on  the  original  tract  of  which  my 
present  farm  is  a  part,  follows:  “('ovenan, 
on  the  part  oT  the  grantee  that  neither  he 
nor  Ids  heirs  or  assigns  shall  or  will  at 
any  time  hereafter  erect  any  building  with 
in  df)  feet  of  the  front  of  said  lot  except  of 
brick  or  stone  with  n  roof  of  slale  or  metal 
and  will  not  erect  or  permit  upon  any  part 
of  the  said  lot.  any  slaughter  house,  smith 
shop,  forge,  furnace,  steam  engine,  brass 
foundry,  nail  or  other  Iron  factory,  or  any 
manufactory  of  gunpowder,  glue,  varnish, 
vitriol,  Ink.  or  turpentine  or  for  the  tan¬ 
ning,  dressing  or  preparing  skins,  hides  or 
leather,  nr  any  brewery,  distillery  or  any 
other  noxious  or  dangerous  trade  or  eali- 
ing.”  II  seems  that  (Ids  restriction  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  dissls 
and  it  was  placed  on  this  original  tract  In 
1855.  My  neighbor's  attorney  claims  this 
restriction  still  holds  good  and  applies  lo 
all  subsequent  deeds.  I  do  not  wish  to  get 
inlo  a  lawsuit  if  I  nm  not  rigid,  and  he 
Insists  that  I  iimsl  remove  Ihe  barn. 

Now  York.  j.  n.  n- 

All  reasonable  rest  riel  Ions  as  to  the  use 
of  the  property  are  binding  upon  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  all  nuhcqiicnt  grantees.  The 
courts  permit  an  owner  to  forldd  that  his 
property  shall  ever  he  used  for  purposes 
which  will  Injure  II  as  a  residence.  These 
rest  fictions  tend  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  the 
street.  In  ease  of  violation  any  of  the 
neighbors  may  enjoin  an  owner  from  build¬ 
ing  In  violation  of  the  restrictions.  These 
restrictions  maintain  Ihe  character  of  the 
locality,*  as  they  arc  apt  to  be  in  all  the 
deeds  In  certain  territory. 

License  for  Selling  Milk. 

fan  local  authorities  compel  a  man  to 
lake  out  and  pay  a  licence  to  sell  milk 
that  lie  produces’  on  Ills  own  farm,  when 
all  his  requirements  are  In  accord  with  the 
law?  p,  o.  b. 

New  York. 

"The  governing  board  of  a  municipal  cor¬ 
poration  shall  not  regulate  or  prohibit  the 
padding  of  farm  produce  If  the  produce  is 
peddled  hy  the  party  who  grew  It.  And  the 
oily  cannot  license  lids  business."  Consol i 
dated  Laws  of  100!).  This  protects  the 
grower  and  Ills  servants  in  (he  sale  of  Ills 
own  crops.  In  the  case  of  milk,  we  think 
Hint  Hie  hoard  of  health  may  require  all 
dealers  to  comply  with  rensonnhle  precau¬ 
tions.  lail  they  cannot  discriminate  against 
a  dealer  residing  without  Ihe  city  nor  make 
arbitrary  provisions.  The  city  may  require 
a  license  from  non  residents  who  peddle 
merchandise  in  the  city. 

Line  Fence. 

My  Joint  line  with  Mr.  B.  was  divided 
and  agreed  upon  by  our  ancestors.  1  and 
my  grantors  have  always  built  and  main¬ 
tained  Ihe  north  half.  Mr.  B.  and  his 
grantors'  have  always  built  and  maintained 
Ihe  snath  half.  Mr.  B.  died  and  the  estate 
Is  sold  to  (\  Mr.  <\  takes  my  fence,  tears 
It  (Jown  and  carries  il  olT,  and  says  he  Is 
not  hound  by  the  division  formerly  made 
and  maintained  for  75  years.  Has  he  the 
right  to  take  my  end  of  the  fence,  and 
compel  me  to  take  the  other  end?  <’nn  lie 
compel  a  new  division.  m.  a. 

Our  highest  court  says  (25  N.  Y.  237)  : 
"There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  fence  hy  agreement  would  he 
binding  upon  them  while  (heir  respective 
possessions  continued  to  he  conterminous." 
thnt  Is  until  one  of  the  farms  Is  broken  up 
Into  smaller  ones.  Here  each  farm  re 
mnlned  Ihe  same.  Your  neighbor  Is  guilty 
of  trespass  and  must  replace  the  fence  or 
answer  In  damages.  Had  he  called  In  the 
fence  viewers  to  decide  he  would  he  on 
safer  irrmind,  hut  even  then  the  fence  view 
have  no  right  l<>  dislurb  a  settled 
division. 


REASONS  FOR  BUYING  A 


De 


aval 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Every  owner  of  a  milch  cow  and  every  user  of  other  than 
an  Improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  interested  in  the 
reasons  why  all  the  big  and  long  experienced  users  of  separators 
anti  all  the  Experiment  Station  anti  other  competent  authorities 

endorse  Do  Laval  separators  and  the  groat  majority  of  all  buyers 
purchase  them. 

Do  Laval  separators  save  enough  over  any  gravity 
creaming  of  milk,  in  butter-fat,  quality  of  cream,  sweet  skim- 
milk,  labor,  time  and  trouble  It)  pay  for  themselves  every  six 
months. 

De  Laval  separators  save  enough  over  other  separators,  in 
closer  separation,  running  heavier  and  smoother  cream,  skim¬ 
ming  cool  milk,  greater  capacity,  easier  cleaning,  easier  running 
and  loss  repairs,  to  pay  for  themselves  every  year. 

Improved  De  Laval  separators  save  enough  over  De  Laval 
machines  of  live,  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago,  in  more 
absolutely  thorough  separation  under  all  conditions,  greater 
capacity,  easier  running,  and  all  around  betterment  to  pay  for 
themselves  every  two  years. 

De  Laval  Separators  are  made  in  every  size,  for  from  one 
COW  to  one  thousand,  at  proportionate  prices.  Made  to  run  by 
hand,  steam  turbine  or  any  ot  her  kind  of  power.  Made  with 
the  world’s  best  knowlenge  of  cream  separator  construction, 
with  thirty-one  years  of  experience  in  the  building  of  more  than 
a  million  machines,  and  under  the  protection  of  important 
patents  preventing  use  by  others. 

De  Laval  separators  are  not  only  superior  to  all  others  in 
every  way  but  actually  cheapest  in  proportion  to  actual  capa 
city,  and  they  last  for  twenty  years,  while  the  average  life  of 
inferior  machines  is  from  six  months  to  live  years,  according  to 
the  grade.  They  are  sold  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to 
actually  pay  for  themselves. 

These  are  all  facts,  capable  of  proof  and  demonstration  to 
anyone,  who  needs  but  to  seek  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  or 
communicate  with  the  Company  directly,  and  is  urgently  invited 
to  do  so.  _ 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 
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STARTING  LITTLE  CHICKS. 

It  i.q  rather  late  in  the  season  to  talk 
about  the  rearing  of  chicks,  but  I  am 
tempted  to  say  a  few  words  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  hope  that  the  reader  will  lay 
up  the  information  in  the  back  of  the  bead 
for  use  when  the  time  comes  for  its 
practical  application.  It  is  useless  to  talk 
to  the  old  farm  wife,  who  will  persist  in 
feeding  slops,  as  she  and  her  mother  and 
grandmother  before  her  persisted  in  doing, 
and  with  good  success,  too,  because  the 
chicks  have  the  range  of  the  farm,  but  for 
the  person  who  is  compelled  to  confine  the 
little  fellows,  the  directions  I  shall  give 
must  l>e  followed  or  the  infant  mortality 
will  be  ruinous.  When  a  chick  is  hatched, 
either  in  an  Incubator  or  under  a  hen,  it 
should  not  be  fed  anything  but  dry  sand 
and  water  for  at  least  48  hours  from  the 
moment  it  is  dry.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time  feed  commercial  chick  feed  in 
the  sand,  with  a  little  three-section 
hopper  kept  supplied  with  sea  shell,  char¬ 
coal  and  wheat  bran,  or  dry  mash,  or  bran 
and  mash  mixed.  -  A  little  beef  scrap  in 
the  bran  is  necessary.  If  with  a  hen,  add 
enough  scratch  feed  for  her  use.  The 
chicks  will  only  touch  the  iiucst  of  it.  At 
•four  weeks  the  chick  feed  may  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  scratch  feed  substituted  if 
with  a  hen,  because  they  will  take  the 
finer  and  she  the  coarser  of  it,  but  if  in 
a  brooder,  switch  off  to  commercial  grow¬ 
ing  feed.  If  bran  or  dry  mash  or  both 
mixed  are  fed  from  the  start,  they  will 
always  like  it.  If  these  directions  are  fol¬ 
lowed  and  everything  In  the  line  of  boiled 
egg  or  wet  feed  is  kept  from  them  entire¬ 
ly,  bowel  trouble  will  never  occur.  I 
have  not  had  such  a  case  in  three  years. 
Before  that  I  lost  50  per  cent  of  chicks,  at 
least.  J.  H.  LIVINGSTON. 

Vermont. 


Locomotor  Ataxia ;  Percheron  Horses. 

l.I  would  like  a  little  light  on  t he  ailment 
of  a  valuable  mule.  He  is  six  years  old, 
and  has  been  unusually  well  and  fat,  with 
steady  work  and  feed  composed  of  wild 
grass,  Alfalfa  hay  and  cracked  corn  and 
a  little  bran,  lie  suddenly  lost  his  appe- 


F ranee  to  the  improvement  of  these  horses. 
Black  is  the  prevailing  color  of  the  Fer- 
<  heron  of  to-day,  but  gray  is  the  original 
<olor,  and  still  may  be  considered  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  purity  of  blood.  The  gray  color 
was  largely  sacritied  in  breeding  for 
greater  weight  and  size,  and  to  establish 
the  color  better  liked  by  the  American 
buyer.  All  things  being  equal  as  to  suita- 
bilily  of  size,  shape,  color,  disposition  and 
quality  we  would  prefer  the  l’ercheron  in 
selecting  a  French  draft  stallion  for  the 
production  of  draft  horses'  for  farm  work. 
Tiie  Percheron  is  best  established  in  uni¬ 
formity  of  color,  character  and  prepotency, 
hence  preferable  to  the  more  mixed-bred 
French  draft  stallion,  not  eligible  to  regis¬ 
try  as  a  Percheron.  a.  s.  a. 


An  Alfalfa  Boy. — Everything  seems 
to  thrive  on  Alfalfa — the  soil,  the  crops, 
the  stock  and  the  farmer.  Wherever 
this  wonderful  crop  sets  its  roots  and 
finds  plant  food  and  bacteria — there  a 
new  period,  of  history  begins.  This  is 


AN  ALFALFA  FARM  BOY.  Fig.  409. 


tlte,  had  some  fever,  pulse  ran  up  to  94, 
and  partly  lost;  control  of  his  hind  parts'; 
would  wobble  about  on  them  and  occasion¬ 
ally  jerk  up  a  hind  foot  and  seem  to  have 
trouble  to  got  it  down;  had  some  trouble 
to  urinate  and  urine  was  scanty  and  dark 
1  he  first  day  or  two;  appeared  to  he  all 
right  after  that  time.  We  turned  him  out 
on  good  grass,  gave  aconite  and  nitre,  put 
hot  application  on  kidneys  and  bathed  and 
rubbed  with  liniment  all  affected  parts.  Wo 
could  not  find  that  the  hack  was  at  all 
tender;  in  fact  could  not  make  him  Hindi 
by  pinching  him  anywhere.  Stifle  appeared 
to  be  all  right.  He  is  much  better  and 
handles'  1) is  parts  all  right  now  (two  weeks 
later),  hut  does  not  eat  very  well,  and  is 
thin  compared  to  what  lie  was;  pulse  is 
still  rather  high,  about  60.  Wc  are  working 
him  carefully.  Possibly  lie  may  have  had 
a  strain,  as  the  morning  of  the  last  day  he 
worked  lie  pulled  a  heavy  load  in  the  mud. 
but  hardly  think  so,  as  be  did  not  show 
anything  until  next  day.  and  then  no  swell¬ 
ing  or  soreness  could  be  found.  2.  Would 
you  give  your  opinon  of  the  qualities  in 
comparison  of  Norman  and  Percheron 
horses,  for  heavy  farm  purposes — color, 
weight,  hardiness,  intelligence,  etc.? 

New  Mexico.  n.  p.  w. 

1.  An  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  might 
bring  on  the  symptoms  described,  but  often 
they  follow  a  lightning  stroke,  or  the  feed¬ 
ing"  of  some  damaged  or  moldy  food. 
Toxic  poisoning  from  molds  or  fungi  in 
the  food  produces  the  disease  known  as 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and  your  mule 
shows  symptoms  suggestive  of  that  ail¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  determine  just  which 
trouble  is  present,  but  would  advise  you, 
on  general  principles,  to  give  one  dram  of 
iodide  of  potash  in  the  drinking  water 
twice  daily  for  five  successive  days,  and 
a  dram  each  of  powdered  mix  vomica  and 
ground  gentian  root  in  the  feed  night  and 
morning,  right  along  until  he  is  compara¬ 
tively  well,  should  the  malady  prove  cura¬ 
ble.  "  2.  There  is  a  distinct  breed  of  French 
draft  horses  known  as  the  “Percheron;”  but 
there  is  no  “Norman”  breed.  The  latter 
was  an  erroneous  term  applied  years  ago  to 
all  draft  horses  imported  from  France.  At 
first  the  stud  hook  for  the  recording  of  the 
pedigrees  of  these  imported  horses  in 
America  was  called  the  “Norman  Stud 
Book.”  it  was  later  changed  to  “l’erclieron- 
Norman  Stud  Book”  and  later  still,  after  a 
great  dispute,  two  pedigree  registry  asso¬ 
ciations  formed,  one  taking  the  name  of 
“American  Percheron  Association”  and  the 
other  “National  Register  of  Norman  Horses.” 
To-day  the  old  “Norman”  association  is 
known  as  the  “National  Register  of  French 
Draft  Horses,”  and  in  addition  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  Percheron  Association  still  existent, 
two  other  Percheron  pedigree  registry  asso¬ 
ciations  are  recognized  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  There  is  no 
“Norman”  stud  book  in  France,  neither  has 
the  term  “Norman”  ever  been  generally  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  generic  term  in  France  to  the 
draft  horses  of  that  country.  The  term 
arose  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  im¬ 
ported  draft  horses  came  from  “Normandy.” 
The  official  draft  stud  hook  of  France  is 
known  as  the  stud  hook  of  the  “Soeiete 
I-Iippique  Percheronne  de  France.”  Only 
horses  recorded  in  that  book  can  he  re¬ 
corded  in  the  old  American  Percheron  Stud 
Book  on  arrival  here.  The  French  draft 
hook,  however,  will  record  either  Perch- 
erons  or  any  other  draft  breeds  brought 
here  from  France.  There  is  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  early  history  and  origin  of  the 
Percheron  and  the  other  draft  breeds  of 
France,  but  of  late  years  the  Percheron 
lias  been  kept  comparatively  pure,  and  a 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  by 
the  French  government  and  the  breeders  of 


true  of  the  region  around  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  This  is  probably  the  largest  section 
in  the  Eastern  States  where  Alfalfa 
may  be  called  a  great  success.  Fig. 469 
shows  a  farm  boy  grown  in  this  section. 
There  are  plenty  more  like  him  in  this 
land  where  the  Alfalfa  grows. 


Are  You  Making 
Your  Stable  Pay? 

Your  loss  can  be  figured  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  if 
your  stables  are  old-fashioned. 

Your  gain  can  be  made  equally  plain  if  you  are  saving 
time  and  labor  through  modern  stable  devices. 

Here  are  two  necessities  that  will  pay  for  themselves 
and  put  money  in  your  pocket  within  a  year. 

The  Ne 
Litter 

You  know  the  labor  of 
cleaning  a  stable — the  time 
spent  in  this  necessary  but 
unprofitable  work. 

The  New  Modern  Litter 
Carrier  makes  this  the 
lightest  of  all  chores.  It  will 
keep  the  stable  cleaner,  and 
saves  hours  of  your  help’s 
ti  mo.  1 1  is  both  econom¬ 
ical  and  labor-saving— 
qualities  which  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  pay  for 
itsolf. 

Note  these  exclusive  New  Modern  features: 

Double  Trolley:  Gives  more  freedom  of  action  and 
less  friction.  Three  swivels  at  each  end  of  the  car  enables 
it  to  run  on  any  curve. 

Double  Chain:  Does  away  with  the  jerky  motion  that 
the  ordinary  single  chain  gives  the  trolley. 

Special  Gears:  These  provide  great  lifting  power  and 
give  perfect  control  over  the  Carrier. 


The  New  Modern  Swinging  Cattle  Stanchion,  Watering 
Basin,  Manger  Partition  and  Stall  Guard  Railing 

The  Stanchion  itself  is  the  most  improved  model  of  the 
swinging  type.  It  gives  perfect  freedom  of  head,  yet 
absolutely  confines  the  animal.  It  remains  in  position 
when  open.  A  special  device  prevents  cattle  entering 
from  side  of  Stanchion. 

Attached  to  the  Stanchion  are: 

Individual  and  Reversible  Manger  Partitions:  These 
partitions  are  hinged  and  can  be  thrown  back  when  not 
in  use. 

Stall  Guard  Railings:  Made  of  l^-lnch  gas  pipe.  This 
simple  contrivance  provides  ample  stall  partitions,  and 
allows  the  utmost  in  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 

Watering  Basin:  Where  running  water  is  in  a  stable, 
this  basin  automatically  provides  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water  to  the  cattle.  Thus  the  flow  of  milk  is  in¬ 
creased  from  live  to  ten  per  cent — a  proven  fact. 

Our  Liberal  Guarantee:  Wc  guarantee  perfect  sat In¬ 
fliction  in  all  our  equipment.  Any  parts  breaking 
within  a  year,  os  a  result  of  defective  material,  will  bo 
replaced  free  of  charge. 

Write  today  for  full  details,  prices,  etc. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  ATTICA,  NEW  YORK 


No  Barn  Is  Complete  Without  a 

Porter  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 


Greatest  capacity,  easiest 
to  operate  and  strongest 
of  litter  carriers.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller  bearing 
and  are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  ns  to  round  a 
curve  with  perfect  ease. 
Runs  on  our  celebrated 
“Columbian”  track, 
which  can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sustain 
any  reasonable  weight. 
The  hopper  is  hold 
automatically  at  any 
height  and  can  bo 
tripped  at  will  of  op¬ 
erator.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of 
carriers,  hay  tools, etc. 


J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


You  Know  You  Want  a  Separator 

and  the  cleanest  skimming  separator 
and  the  most  durable  separator 
and  the  cheapest  separator 

United  States  Separators  of  satisfied  users  say  so. 

Are  cleanest  skimmer  as  proved  at  the  Pan-American  in  competition  wilh 
other  separators — .0138  of  1  percent  average  for  50  tests.  This  test  has 
never  been  equalled. 

Are  most  durable  as  years  have  proved  it — some  running  continuously 
and  giving  complete  satisfaction  for  over  1 7  years. 

Are  the  cheapest  because  they  wear  longest  and  require 
fewest  repairs. 

In  nearly  every  dairy  section  of  the  country  there  aro 
United  States  Agents.  These  men  have  confidence  in  tlio 
United  States  Separator.  They  know  what  it  will  do. 

They  will  grant  a  free  trial  to  any  one  who  means 
business,  and  give  favorable  terms  in  case  of  sale. 

Write  a  postal  for  agent’s  name  and  catalogue  No.  159. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS.  VT. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER ,lt  u^7Joiv('H 

JOHN  J.  I’OTTKIi,  1!  Mill  St„  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

AVE YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

I  Book  on ‘‘Wheel  Sense"  free. 

[Electric  Whee’ Co.  Bx  88,  Quincy, III, 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Departmentur  Agriculture 

RAYMOND  A.  PEARSON.  COMMISSIONER. 

NOTICE 

TUBERCULOUS  CATTLE 

Examination  Required  lor  Tuberculosis  of 
Neat  Cattle  Entering  New  York  State 
for  Breeding  or  Dairy  Purposes. 


By  virtue  of  the  authority  given  and  the  duty 
Imposed  upon  rncas  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
nf  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  Agricultural  Law, 
1  hereby  give  notice  to  all  persons  concerned,  that 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  shipment  of 
tuberculous  animals  from  other  States  into  dairy 
herds  of  this  State: 

1.  All  cattle  hereafter  entering  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  used  or  intended  to  he 
used  for  breeding  or  dairy  purposes  within 
tills  State,  shall  be  kept  in  quarant  ne  until 
duly  released  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
eult  nre. 

2.  Such  cattle  will  not  bo  released  from  quaran¬ 
tine  until  sbown  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis  by 
both  physical  examination  and  tuberculin  test 
made  by  a  veterinary  practitioner  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

3.  Such  cuttle  in  quarantine  shall  not  he 
allowed  to  mingle  or  come  in  contact  with 
other  cattle  and  they  shall  not  be  trans¬ 
ported  nor  allowed  to  go  from  one  farm  or 
property  to  another  without  written  per¬ 
mit  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

4.  The  detention  of  such  cattle  shall  be  at  tbo 
owner’s  expense  and  risk. 

!>.  The  above,  however,  docs  not  apply  to  any 
cattle  which  have  crossed  the  State  line  In  a  rail¬ 
road  car  or  other  conveyance  so  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  continuously  in  or  on  such  conveyance. 

(i.  The  State  does  not  allow  Indemnity  fox  tuber¬ 
culous  animals  which  have  not  been  in  the  State 
at  least  six  months. 

7  Statements  relative  to  requests  for  permits 
for  moving  such  cattle  should  be  sent  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Veterinary  Service,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  and  should  state  number  of 
cattle,  place  where  procured,  origin  of  shipment 
and  proposed  destination  and  proposed  route  of 
shipment;  also  time  of  arrival  at  point  of  destina¬ 
tion. 

8.  Article  V.  The  above  requirements  are  pub¬ 
lished  under  t lie  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Law,  Chapter  I  of  the  Consolidated  Laws. 

9.  Section  97  of  the  same  article  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Law  provides  as  follows: 

“  PENALTIES.— Any  person  violating,  disobeying 
or  disregarding  the  terms  of  any  notice,  order  or 
regulation,  issued  or  prescribed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  under  tills  article,  shall  for¬ 
feit  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  such  vio¬ 
lation.” 

1U.  Requests  for  further  Information  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  R,  A.  PEARSON, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  lor 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN^ 


S3  PACKAGE  ™ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

SI  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  lleavo  Remedy  Co.,  461  lourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  lor  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  anil  General  Machinery  , 
NliW  ami  KEBliH.T  tit  Lowest  l’rict  S. 
THE  “I.ICAD lilt”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient, 

8end  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘Ibe  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


StickneyGasolineEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  Ignitor, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op- 
e  ration  because  of  our  years 
of  expcrionco  in  building  tho  best. 
Seven  sizes:  1^-j  to  16  II.  I*. 

Send  for  our  Frco  Catalog  and 
our  Catochism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stichnoy  En¬ 
gines  aro  tho  Best. 
Agents  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.PAUL.  MINN.. 


No  Power  Troubles 

You  caii  always  make  a  steam  engine  go. 

No  tinkering  and  fussing  with 
something  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  with  a 


LEFFEL 

ENGINE 


Dependable,  safe, 
economical.  More 
power  than  you 
_  .  need.  Engines  in 
§PI  styles  and  sizes 
1  for  all  needs. 

Write  for  free  book 
'  today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO..  E0X  233,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Spread  Manure  with  the  RoEBer-Bearing,  Light  Draft 


SUCCESS  SPREADER 

Save  half  the  labor  both  for  yourself  and  horses  and  make  the  manure  go  twice  as  far  as  by  hand  spreading. 
The  Success  pays  for  itself  over  and  over  again  in  increased  fertility  of  the  land.  It’3  the  spreader  based  on 
experience.  We’ve  been  build injr  spreaders  31  years.  It  contains  all  the  most  valuable  patented  devices.  The 
only  roHcr-bearing  spreader.  Light  and  strong.  No  £car  wheels  to  break.  Equipped  with  wooden  or  metal  wheels 
as  desired.  Write  us  about  the  Success.  Be  sure  you  know  the  Success  before  you  buy  a  Spreader. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co, 


1 


1909. 
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CROSS-BRED  POULTRY. 

It  is  a  little  out  of  date  to  talk  about 
mating,  but  if  the  reader  will  cut  this  out 
and  paste  it  where  it  will  not  get  lost,  or 
bear  it  in  mind  when  the  time  comes  to 
adopt  the  advice,  he  will  thank  me.  In 
the  Spring  of  1908  I  set  aside  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  one  Rrown  Leghorn, 
and  mated  with  them  a  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerel.  A  little  later  I  substi¬ 
tuted  a  White  Leghorn  cockerel.  These 
were  all  purcbrcds.  From  these  mat¬ 
ings  I  got  14  pullets,  four  of  which  were 
black,  four  brown,  and  six  white.  No¬ 
vember  1  all  of  the  brown  pullets  began 
to  lay,  and  dropped  22  eggs  that  month, 
skipping  but  eight  days.  In  December 
the  others  began  to  lay.  In  January  they 
laid  276  eggs,  February  263,  March  274. 
There  the  record  ends,  but  one  week  in 
May,  to  show  how  well  the  record  was 
kept  up,  13  pullets  laid  on  Sunday  13 
eggs,  Monday  12,  Tuesday  14  (I  have 
evidently  missed  one  egg  Monday,  or 
one  of  the  pullets  had  laid  two  eggs), 
Wednesday  12,  Thursday  13,  Friday  13, 
Saturday  12,  a  total  of  7  5-12  dozens  in 
one  week.  Even  now,  from  10  pullets 
1  get  not  less  than  seven,  more  often 
nine,  and  about  twice  a  week  ten  eggs 
in  a  day.  This  year  I  have  about  50 
pullets  crossed,  Rhode  Island  Red  cock¬ 
erel  and  White  Leghorn  hens.  Some 
are  pure  white,  but  most  of  them  more 
or  less  creamy  in  color.  Of  course  I 
breed  purebred  stock  also,  hut  what  I 
want  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that  cross¬ 
ing  light  weight,  like  Leghorns,  on  heav¬ 
ier  stock,  and  vice  versa,  is  the  surest 
way  to  produce  layers.  The  pullets  that 
gave  this  excellent  record  will  go  into 
the  pot  by  the  time  they  put  on  good 
flesh  after  the  moult.  This  flesh  and 
fat  will  go  on  quickly  under  close  con¬ 
finement,  and  the  quicker  it  is  laid  on 
the  tenderer  it  will  be. 

Bennington,  Vt.  j.  H.  l. 


AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  , 
YORK  STATE. 

Part  I. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  legislation  last 
Winter  was  in  the  form  of  amendments 
to  the  agricultural  law,  which  is  enforced 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  different  acts  are  as  follows: 

Chapter  i)  is  a  revision  of  the  entire 
agricultural  law,  constituting  it  as  Chap¬ 
ter  i  of  the  new  Consolidated  Laws  of 
the  State.  The  old  law  had  been  amended 
a  great  many  times,  and  in  some  instances 
requirements  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
same  subject  were  far  removed  one  from 
another.  The  consolidation  of  all  of  the 
State  laws  has  been  in  progress  a  long 
time,  the  effort  being  to  revise  the  laws, 
arranging  them  in  logical  order,  etc.,  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  changing  the  requirements. 
The  Consolidated  Laws  will  probably  not 
be  revised  as  a  whole  for  many  years,  and 
during  this  time  the  agricultural  law  will 
be  known  as  Chapter  1. 

Chapter  186  amends  section  30,  which 
deflues  adulterated  milk,  by  adding  a  defi¬ 
nition  for  adulterated  cream,  thus  estab¬ 
lishing  for  pure  cream  a  State  standard  of 
18  per  centum  of  milk  fat. 

Chapter  210  amends  sections  70,  72  and 
73,  relating  to  eider  vinegar,  by  repealing 
a  clause  which  permitted  the  sale  of  vin¬ 
egar  below  standard  by  farmers  who  made 
such  vinegar  exclusively  from  apples 
grown  on  their  own  land.  That  exception 
had  caused  the  old  law  to  be  declared 
unconstitutional.  There  is  now  no  such 
exception,  and  legal  vinegar  must  comply 
with  Ihe  standard  which  lias  long  been  on 
the  statute  books.  This  act  also  provides 
that  vinegar  packages  shall  be  marked  to 
show  the  true  character  of  such  vinegar 
and  in  the  penalty  clause  an  amendment 
is  provided,  requiring  ttie  Commissioner  • 
of  Agriculture  to  publish  the  names  and 
business  addresses  of  persons  convicted 
of  violations  of  the  article  of  the  law 
relating  1o  vinegar,  together  with  such 
facts  of  the  violation  as  lie  may  deem 
proper. 

Chapter  222  is  an  amendment  of  see- 
lions  304  and  305.  known  as  the  nursery 
Inspection  law.  The  changes  in  the  law 
are  more  or  less  technical,  hut  intended 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  proceed  effectively  against  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  pests  not  heretofore  included,  such 
as  the  Itrown-tail  moth.  An  amendment 
also  provides  for  t ho  appraisal  of  property 
destroyed  in  efforts  to  subdue  insect  pests, 
and  for  llie  payment  by  State  on  account 
of  such  destruction,  under  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  conditions,  it  is  also  now  required 
that  any  person  bringing  nursery  stock 
into  this  State,  or  receiving  such  stock 
from  outside  the  State,  shall  secure  a  per- 
jnit  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
before  such  stock  can  be  unpacked.  This 
a;  lo  protect  against  the  introduction  of 
contaminated  stock  from  some  infected  dis¬ 
trict.  Already  work  of  great  importance 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State 
has  lieon  performed  under  this  new  law, 
m  connection  with  the  appearance  of  large 
numbers  of  Brown-tail  moths  in  West¬ 
chester  County  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
measures  taken  were  so  thorough  that  it 
's  believed  the  last  insect  in  this  invasion 
has  been  destroyed. 

Chapter  232  repeals  sections  104  and  105 
of  the  agricultural  law,  which  contained 
provisions  regarding  Inspection  of  diseased 
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animals,  that  were  in  conflict  with  pro¬ 
visions  later  enacted. 

i Chapter  312  amends  section  90  of  the 
agricultural  law  in  relation  to  suppres¬ 
sion  of  infectious  and  contagions  diseases. 
The  amendment  provides  penalties  for 
bringing  diseased  stock  into  this  State 
without  proper  precaution  to  ascertain  if 
tiiey  are  free  from  disease,  and  under  the 
authority  of  this  amendment  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  soon  will  have 
in  effect  new  regulations  intended  to  pro¬ 
tect  this  State  from  the  introduction  of 
diseased  cattle  as  effectively  as  most 
of  our  neighboring  States  are  already  pro¬ 
tected.  Among  other  requirements  will 
be  one  for  the  tuberculin  test  of  all  bo¬ 
vine  animals  Intended  for  breeding  or 
dairy  purposes.  The  new  law  provides 
that  animals  coming  into  the  State  may 
be  required  to  be  held  in  quarantine  for 
official  inspection. 

Chapter  313  amends  section  91.  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  issuance  of  quarantine  orders. 
The  old  law  provided  for  quarantining  a 
geographic  district  where  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  was  known  to  exist,  and  sometimes 
the  department  suffered  some  embarrass¬ 
ment  because  of  the  appearance  of  dis¬ 
ease  near  the  border  line  of  a  town  or 
county,  rendering  it  Important  to  quar¬ 
antine  all  or  a  portion  of  the  adjoining 
districts.  That  was  not  formerly  pro¬ 
vided  for,  but  is  now;  and,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  this  law,  it  is  now  the 
rule  to  quarantine  a  larger  area  for  ra¬ 
bies  than  was  formerly  the  practice. 
Another  addition  to  the  law  permits 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  post  quarantine  notices  upon  public 
service  poles  other  than  those  carrying 
wires  which  transmit  electricity  for  light¬ 
ing  or  power;  also  on  fences  and  build¬ 
ings  when  owners  thereof  consent;  and 
a  heavy  penalty  is  provided  for  the  mu¬ 
tilation  or  destruction  of  quarantine  or¬ 
ders  issued  and  posted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture. 

Chapter  314  amends  sections  99,  101 

and  102,  which  relate  to  compensation  for 
animals  destroyed.  This  amendment  takes 
effect  October  1,  1909,  and  it  provides  for 
Hie  appraisal  and  payment  for  glandored 
horses,  the  maximum  appraisal  to  lie  .$120 
and  payment  to  be  on  the  basis  of  80 
per  cent  for  cases  not  manifest  by  clini¬ 
cal  symptoms,  and  50  per  cent  for  cases 
where  clinical  symptoms  are  manifest. 
Thus  glanders  is  put  on  a  par  with  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Chapter  315  amends  sections  92  and 
93,  and  extends  to  the  chief  veterinarian 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
same  power  to  quarantine  premises  for 
animal  diseases  as  has  been  hold  pre¬ 
viously  by  assistant  commissioners  of  ag-, 
riculture.  j 

Chapter  316  amends  section  95  and  por-j- 
mits  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  i 
accept  certain  work  done  by  unofficial! 
veterinarians  when  it  is  performed  in  ai 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner,  j 
Heretofore,  even  though  the  best  veter- 1 
inarian  In  the  State  should  make  an  ex-| 
animation,  it  would  lie  necessary  for  the! 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  have  one! 
df  the  Department  veterinarians  repeat! 
the  work  before  further  official  action  [ 
could  follow. 


WHAT  A 
DIFFERENCE 

On  the  right  is  the  light,  simple, 
sanitary,  easy  to  clean,  wear  a  life 
time.  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  bowl.  On  the 

I2%lbs  ^  a  common>  disk- 


left 

filled  “bucket  bowl.” 

Compare  them.  What 
adifTerence!  Tubular  bowl 
weighs 6J-  pounds.“Bucket 
bowl”  12g  pounds.  Tubu¬ 
lar  has  one  tiny,  instantly 
removable  piece  inside. 

‘Bucket  Bowl”  has  40  to  ^ 
[60  disks.  Tubular  simplie-  ™ 
\ity  makes  easy  cleaning, TD£1!’y 
flight  running,  long  life. 

All  other  separators  are 
complicated,  hard  to  clean, 

)  short  lived. 

Tubular  for  you?  Of 
course!  World’s  biggest  sep- 
1  arator  works  Branch  Fac¬ 
tories  in  Canada  and  Ger- 
I  many.  Sales  exceed  most, 
if  not  all,  others  combined. 
Write  for  Catalog  153 


"Bucket 

Bowl” 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 


West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can. 
Winnipeg,  Can. 


Chicago,  III. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Don’t  Judge  a  Roofing 
By  Its  Looks 


On  the  surface,  most  ready  roofings 
look  the  same. 

But  the  weather  finds  the  hidden 
weakness. 

The  weather  finds  the  vegetable  fibers 
in  the  fabric  and  rots  them. 

The  weather  finds  the  volatile  oils 
which  are  concealed  below  the  surface. 
The  sun  draws  these  oils,  in  globules, 
to  the  top  of  the  roofing,  where  they 
evaporate  in  the  air. 

Where  there  was  a  globule  of  air, 
there  remains  a  hole.  And  behind  each 
hole  is  a  tiny  channel  which  lets  the 
weather  and  water  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  roofing. 

When  the  sun  and  the  wind  and 
weather  have  sought  out  the  hidden 
weaknesses,  the  roofing  is  porous,  in¬ 
stead  of  solid;  watersoaked,  instead  of 
waterproof. 

You  can’t  tell  by  looks,  which  roofing 
will  last  twenty  years,  and  which  will 
go  to  pieces  in  a  single  summer. 

Seventeen  Y ears  of  Service 

But  you  can  do  this:  You  can  tell  the 
original  Ruberoid  roofing — the  only 
roofing  which  has  lasted  seventeen 
years — from  the  300  substitutes  which 
have  proven  their  unworthiness. 

Ruberoid  was  the 
first  ready  roofing. 

Its  basis  is  the  best 
wool  felt  impregna¬ 
ted  with  Ruberoid 
gum. 

It  is  this  wonder¬ 
ful  flexible  gum 
which  no  other  mak¬ 
er  can  duplicate. 


It  is  this  girm  which  gives  Ruberoid 
all  the  flexibility  of  rubber  without  con¬ 
taining  an  iota  of  it.  It  is  this  gum 
which  withstands  wind,  weather,  sun, 
fire,  acid,  gases  and  fumes,  where  all 
other  compounds  fail. 

It  is  this  gum,  in  the  Ruberine  cement 
which  accompanies  each  roll  of  Ruber¬ 
oid  roofing,  which  makes  ours  prac¬ 
tically  a  one-piece  roofing — sealed 
against  leaks  —  sealed  against  the 
weather. 

Ruberoid  comes  plain  and  in  colors. 
The  attractive  Red,  Brown  and  Green 
Ruberoid  are  fine  enough  for  the  cost¬ 
liest  home.  And  the  color  feature  is 
exclusive — protected  by  U.  S.  and  for¬ 
eign  patents. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  had 
experience  not  only  with  all  ready  roof¬ 
ings,  but  with  other  roofings — shingles, 
tar,  tin,  iron  and  other  roofings. 

We  Test  All  Roofings 

Each  roofing  we  have  exposed  to  the 
weather  test,  on  our  roof  garden  at 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

The  result  of  these  twenty  years  of 
tests  we  have  written  into  a  book 
which  will  be  gladly  sent  you  free. 

This  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  roofing 
information,  telling 
about  the  advanta¬ 
ges  and  disadvanta¬ 
ges  of  each  roofing 
for  each  purpose.  To 
secure  a  copy,  ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  31-W,The 
Standard  Paint  Com¬ 
pany,  100  William 
Street,  New  York. 


Ho  sure  to  look  for  tills  registered  trademark  which 
Js  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  tide  of  all 
genuine  Ruberoid,  This  Is  your  protection  against 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Huherold.  Ruberoid  Is  usually  sold  by  but  one 
dealer  In  a  town.  We  will  tell  you  tbo  name  of  your 
Ruberoid  dealer  when  you  send  for  our  free  book. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Memphis,  Atlanta,  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Ilamburg 


No  Better  Safeguard  Against  Cholera.  No  Surer  Way  to  Kill 
Lice  and  Promote  Health,  Thrift  and  Profit. 


use:  kreso  dip  ns  i 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Write  for  free  booklets  about  Pipping-Tanks  and  Wallows,  wit  h  directions  for  using-  Krc::o  Dip 
No.  1  on  ALL  LIV’D  STOCK.  Full  of  really  valuable  information. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

jTk'JINN’S 
Y-f  OINTMENT 

Note  the  sign.  Price  3  t  .00  per 
Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  noil. 
Testimonials  free  tor  tlic  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cougli  nnd 
Distemper  Cnee. 
$1.00  per  can  nl  dealer*, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet, 
_  Horse  Troubles. 

TUB  NEWTON  KK MICKY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


LOCKED 

SHUT 


LOCKED 

OPEN/ 


Open  or  Shut — It’s  Always  Locked 

Stays  w hero  you  put  it — and  easily  “put”  without  taking  off  your 
gloves  or  mittens.  Only  smooth,  polished  hardwood  touches  the  ani¬ 
mal —  nometal,no  splinters — yet  the  steel  latch,  the  blind  bolts  and 
the  solid  construction  make  it  the  STRONGEST,  SAFEST  and  MOST 
DURABLE  Stanchion  at  any  price.  The  most  convenient  fastening  for 
you  —  the  most  comfortable  for  your  cows.  Keeps  your  stable  clean, 
saves  feed,  saves  your  time  and  means  SOLID  SATISFACTION  all 
year  round — summer  and  winter.  Money  back  if  you  say  so. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  factory  price  to  you. 

WILDER  STRONG  IMPLEMENT  GO. 

Box 33,  Monroe  Mich. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Could  you  give  me  any  advice  as  to  1  lie 
reliability  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ?  1  took  a  course  from 
them  for  railroad  mail  clerk,  blit  since  I 
took  the  course,  I  got  two  lessons.  Other¬ 
wise  I  have  not  got  any  answer  to  any  of 
my  letters.  I  saw  their  advertisement  in 
American  Agriculturist,  and  as  they  say 
they  guarantee  their  advertisements  I 
t  bought  i  hem  reliable.  a.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  refused  to  accept  an 
order  for  this  advertising.  The  “men 
wanted”  and  “candidates  coached  free” 
arc  evident  fakes,  and  no  publisher  can 
accept  such  an  advertisement  without 
compromising  either  his  intelligence  or 
his  good  faith  to  his  subscribers. 

The  one  edifying  thing  about  all  these 
fights  with  fakers  and  frauds  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  always  developed  to  show  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  honest  and 
are  ever  ready  to  exert  their  influence 
on  the  side  of  justice  and  to  suppress 
rogues.  This  spirit  pervades  every 
walk  of  life,  from  the  poor  day  laborer 
to  the  manufacturer  and  capitalist.  So 
long  as  this  sentiment  prevails,  the 
country  will  be  (safe.  In  individual 
cases  there  will  be  mistakes,  injustice 
and  fraud;  but  so  long  as  this  great 
majority  of  the  people  love  justice  and 
honesty,  and  are  willing  to  fight  for 
them,  if  necessary,  just  so  long  may  we 
feel  secure  both  in  our  homes  and  in 
our  business  affairs. 

It  Ik  t lie  intention  of  tlie  Vanderbilt  Es¬ 
tates  Company  to  open  the  sale  of  a  in  -v 
seashore  development,  on  l  lie  so  tin  side  of 
Long  Island,  in  the  early  Fall.  Before 
the  regular  sale  commences,  I  am  atithor- 
ly.a  to  distribute  a  limited  number  of  lots 
for  advertising  purposes,  and  as  .vour  name 
Jins  been  suggested  to  me  as  one  whose 
influence  will  help  us,  I  am  instructed  to 
make  a  proposition  to  you.  We  will  not 
expect  you  to  build,  nor  sell  any  lots  for 
us.  The  return  of  the  enclosed  postal  will 
bring  you  free  of  cost  full  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  complimentary  offer. 

The  above  letter  was  received  by  one 
of  our  subscribers.  The  full  particulars 
will  probably  be  to  the  effect  that  if 
you  buy  one  lot,  you  will  get  another 
lot  free.  This  will  be  a  sale  of  two 
lots,  as  you  will,  of  course,  pay  as  much 
for  the  one  as  they  are  willing  to  take 
for  the  two.  It  is  an  old  fake  that  has 
been  worked  over  and  over  again,  but  it 
seems  to  produce  a  new  crop  of  victims 
from  year  to  year. 

I  herewith  enclose  printed  matter  from 
the  Christian's  Natural  Food  Company  of 
New  York,  who  are  offering  stock  for  sale 
at  $10  per  share.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
have  your  opinion  of  Ibis  company.  I  am 
thinking  of  taking  a  few  shares  of  stock, 
hut  would  like  your  advice  first.  Any  In¬ 
formation  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Conm  ctieut.  w.  s.  t. 

We  gave  our  opinion  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion  in  detail  some  months  ago.  We 
found  nothing  then  that  would  justify 
an  investment  in  the  stocks.  We  know 
no  reason  to  change  the  advice  then 
given.  If  you  take  our  advice  you  will 
not  make  any  investment  in  stocks  of 
this  company.  When  we  looked  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  some  time  back,  we  found  that 
Cti  per  cent  of  the  assets  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  patents,  and  estimated  that 
for  every  $100  share  of  stock  you  got 
about  $2  in  actual  value.  It  may  have 
changed  some  since  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  but  we  think  it  a  good  thing  to 
leave  alone. 

Herewith  find  enclosed  letters  nnd  a  cor- 
tiflcnte  of  proficiency  from  the  Correspond¬ 
ence  Institute  of  America,  Scranton,  Pa. 
These  were  recently  received  by  my  daugh¬ 
ter  after  having  submitted  a  drawing.  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  know  whether  tills 
particular  institute  is  reliable.  It  seems 
u  little  too  much  taffy.  B.  w.  b. 

Kansas. 

The  letter  is  certainly  enough  to  fill 
one’s  head  with  pride,  and  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  cause  a  corresponding  vacuum 
in  the  pocketbook.  This  girl  must  be  a 
prodigy  indeed  to  justify  such  praise  for 
her  work,  and  the  personal  interest  taken 
in  her  by  the  professor  is  enough  to  melt 
one  to  tears.  But  when  you  observe 
that  it  is  a  form  letter,  and  that  every 
other  girl  gets  the  same  praise  and  the 
same  interest,  the  “taffy”  becomes  less 
personal,  if  less  flattering.  These  people- 
are  past  masters  in  the  art  of  fake, 
whatever  proficiency  they  may  have  in 
any  other  line  of  art,  and  you  will  not 
lose  many  opportunities  of  developing 
your  talents  if  you  keep  your  money  and 
burn  their  ridiculous  letters. 

I  have  read  several  times  in  your  paper 
about  perrons  wishing  to  invest  their  mon¬ 
ey;  therefore,  I  thought  you  could  refer 
me  to  some  one  who  would  want  to  loan 
money  on  real  estate.  I  am  paying  at  the 
present  time  10  per  cent  interest.  I 
would  like  to  get  $800.  I  have  100  acres 
of  land  for  security.  a.  c. 

Michigan. 

We  give  this  principally  to  show  the 
difficulties  farmers  arc  under  in  some- 
sections.  If  the  farm  is  good  for  the 
amount,  five  per  cent  is  all  the  loan  is 
worth,  and  10  per  cent  is  certainly  a 
hardship.  But  we  cannot  refer  this 


farmer  to  any  lender.  The  trouble  is 
that  no  one  at  a  distance  can  tell  wheth¬ 
er  the  loan  would  be-  a  safe  one  or  not; 
and  the  cost  of  looking  it  up  would  be 
too  much  for  a  loan  of  this  kind,  though 
we  would  rather  take  our  chances  on  it  a 
hundred  times  over  than  with  99  per 
cent  of  the  stock  and  bond  fakes  that 
appeal  to  so  many  people.  The  best 
place  to  get  a  loan  of  this  kind  is  in  the 
neighborhood  where  the  farm  is  located, 
if  the  money  can  be  found  there;  but  if 
anyone  wants  to  consider  it,  we  will 
gladly  put  him  in  communication  with 
A.  C. 

We  have  the  following  report  from 
our  Chicago  correspondent: 

Mr.  Moses,  who  was  operuling  the  United 
Tailors  Company,  has  left  for  p.-irls  un¬ 
known.  lie  was  working  an  endless  chain 
150-rent  hold-up  game,  getting  men  to  pay 
him  50  cen l.s  and  buy  <50  cents  worth  of 
tickets  to  sell  to  their  friends  al  in  cents 
each,  and  for  which,  provided  each  of  t  lie 
friends  bit,  lie  was  to  get  a  suit,  lie  held 
these  people  off  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
finally  hud  to  close  up  shop  and  get  out. 
II  is  estimated  that  by  IBs  operations  in 
the)  past  few  years  lie  lias  cleaned  up  over 
a,  million  dollars.  A  fraud  order  was  is¬ 
sued  against  him  by  the  Post  Office  author¬ 
ities  and  they  are  after  him,  but  he  cannot, 
he  found. 

One  of  our  subscribers  sent  the 
United  Tailors  Company  of  Chicago  $40 
for  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  case  looked 
hopeless  from  the  start,  but  we  have 
been  working  on  it  since  last  Spring 
in  an  effort  to  get  a  settlement.  The 
manager  induced  the  customer  to  accept 
explanations  and  to  take  a  note  for  the 
account,  which  gave  him  time  to  fix  up 
and  get  away.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
this  clever  move,  we  might  have  been 
able  to  force  him  to  a  settlement  at  the 
time,  but  there  is  nothing  certain  about 
it.  The  lesson  is  to  look  out  for  such 
propositions  on  the  start. 

Kindly  h-t  ino  know  whether  you  con¬ 
sider  lliis  typewritten  letter  a  genuine  offer 
or  only  a  scheme  to  get  work  done  for 
nothing.  a.  o- 

New  Jersey. 

The  letter  is  a  printed  one  in  imitation 
of  typewriting  by  the  Manhattan  Card 
Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
The  letter  offers  $2  per  100  for  emboss¬ 
ing  cards  at  your  home,  and  figures  out 
very  rosy  profits  and  easy  work.  But 
note  the  joker!  The  work  is  to  be  done 
by  an  instrument  called  the  pneumatic 
aerostyle.  This  they  will  get  for  you 
for  $2,  .which  you  must  send  at  once. 
We  do  not  think  it  an  effort  to  get  work 
done  for  nothing.  We  do  m  t  think 
they  want  any  work  done.  We  think 
they  want  to  sell  you  the  instrument  for 
$2.  and  to  induce  you  to  buy  it  they 
promise  the  work  at  home.  It  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  the  regular  work-at- 
home  fakes,  and  we  advise  you  to  keep 
your  $2.  J.  J.  t>. 


ACT 


A  ecene  fihe  this  may  easily  happen 
U)here  wood  shingles  or  tar  paper 
are  used  on  roofu  of  farm  buildings 

Can  you  afford  to  risk  losing  your  horses, 
machinery  and  stored  crops,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  danger  to  your  home  and  family  from  tire? 

A  steel  shingle  roof  will  not  burn.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it  with  a  810,0(10  bond  against  lightning. 
You  can  lay  It  yourself  with  hammer  and 
nails.  It  lasts  six  times  as  long  as  composi¬ 
tion  roofing  and  four  times  as  long  as  wood 
shingles  and  costs  less. 

Edwards“REO”Steel  Shingles 

are  stamped  in  sheets  of  fine  quality  steel  5  to 
10  feet  long,  covering  width  24  inches.  Fur¬ 
nished  painted  or  galvanized.  Galvanized 
never  rust  or  corrode,  need  no  painting  and 
do  not  taint  rain  water.  Cheapest  kind  of 
fire  insurance.  Last  a  lifetime. 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices.  Froight  Prepaid 
Wo  nro  largest  makers  of  Iron  nnd  steel  roofing 
nnd  will  qnot.o  prices  on  stool  shingles,  plain,  gal¬ 
vanized,  corrugated  or  V-Ortmp  roofing,  imitation 
brick,  etc.  Give  size  of  your  roof,  nnd  we  will  tell 
you  cost  delivered.  Catalog  No.  5fi  sent  F1UCK 
Write  tor  it.  Locul  representatives  wanted. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

816-936  Lock  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


ROOFING 


Like  Laying 
a  Carpet. 
Anybody 
can  do  it. 


At  Wholesale 
Prices 


Freight 


Paid 


You’ve  got  the  price,  now 
-  get  the  SAMPLE  that  we 
postpay  to  you,  FREE. 

WE  WANT  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  low,  fac¬ 
tory  whole  ale  prices  on  No.  1  (junrnnteod  Broca 
Bros.  Rooting.  Look  at  these  prices,  wlileli  In¬ 
clude  nil  I  reights  paid.  Now,  If  we  could  show  you  the 
high  quality  of  “Itreese  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing”  -you 
termers— not  one  of  you— would  ovor  buy  any  other  kind. 

Let  us  send  you  generous  free  samples  of  this  1,  and 
8-ply  roofing  so  that  yon  can  see  the  high-grade,  long- 
flhre-wool  felt,  saturated  iri  hottest  asphalt,  that  forms 
the  body  of  -‘Hreese  ISros.”  Roofing;  and  tell  you  all 
about  our  water-proof,  fire-resisting  process  that  cn- 
uliles  us  to  place  almost  an  unlimited  guarantoo  on  our 
roofing. 

Order  direct,  from  price-list  below,  or  give  name  and 
get  free  samples.  prlcoH  and  fullest  facts  regarding  tho 
most  durable  roofing  over  made. 

BKITSE  BROS.  CO.,  Roofing  Dept.  11,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Prices  (Freight  paid  on  100  pounds  or  more  to  points 
east  of  west  line  of  Minn.,  Iowa  and  Mo.,  and  north  of  tho 
Bon  tli  line  id  Ten  n.  VVe  pay  that  far  if  you  live  beyond) : 

35-lb.  Roll — 108  Squnro  Foot — 1-ply  . $1.35 

45-“  “  “  “  “  2-“ .  1.85 

....  2.25 


S\ 


Open  a  ban  k 
account by 
mail  in  the 

First  Mortfjatfe 
Guarantee  &c 
Trust  Co.  of 
Philadelphia 

Your  savings  will  earn 
4)1  compound  interest,  liy 
our  plan  $10  per  month  will 
c.rv.  Leslie  M.  Show  Rrow  j„  ]()  years  to  $1 ,473.00. 
A  larger  or  smaller  amount  proportionately. 

Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  former  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury,  now  president  of 
this  institution,  lias  greatly  simplified  banking 
by  mail — eliminated  all  red  tape.  No  trouble 
to  open  an  account  and  no  trouble  to  close. 
Simply  mail  your  deposit  — -any  sum  you  please, 
the  larger  the  better,  but  it  had  better  be  one 
dollar  than  nothing.  Your  bank  book  will  be 
sent  by  return  post. 

You  may  withdraw  any  part  or  all  of  your 
deposit  without  notice. 

A  G£ ,  compound  interest  on 
Savings-fund  accounts. 

Liberal  Interest  on  Checking  accounts. 

Send  for  our  booklet  11  How  to  Save  hv  Mail" 
which  explains  Gov.  Shaw’s  easy  and  safe  way  of 
hanking bv mail.  Write  fora  copy  today — free. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company 

Leslie  M.  Slmw,  President 
Dept.  A-10  927  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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INDRUROID 

ROOFING 


Requires 

Faint. 


no  Coating  or 


Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

KK1K,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  It.N-Y. 


TELL  ME 
YOUR 


SILOS 


ROOF  TROUBLES 

Let  me  tell  you,  FREE,  how  to  cure  your 
roof  troubles  for  keeps.  ROOF-FIX  cures 
roof  troubles  in  your  felt,  grave!,  shingle,  steel, 
tin  or  iron  roofs.  The  longest-ilved  roof-dress¬ 
ing  made— for  sound  roofs.  Get  my  new  froo 
book  about  roofs  and  roofing.  Write  to 
ANDERSON,  “The  Roof-Fix  Man” 
Dept.  ^5  Elyria,  Ohio 

pm  I  IC  Dll  DC— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  iUiO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


E  _ Prices  Now 

I  BY  Slashed  on 

XCELL STEEL  AND  IRON 

ROOFING  OR  SIDING 

Get  your  name  Jn  quick  so  we  can  give 
you  all  the  lx*ncfit  of  cut  prices  on  Iron 
and  stool  roofing  and  siding.  Can't  last 
long.  Get  book  and  froo  samples. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

so  you  take  no  risk.  You  see  what  you 
buy  before  paying.  Pay  nothing  unless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  ever  offered 
i  roofing  and  roofing  supplies  sold  straight  to  you  from 
Factory  at  real  Factory  Prices.  Don’t  buy  till  you  y.c t  cut 
prices  and  FREE  Roofers*  Guide— Write  for  Hook  today. 
^TJi^inHoc^iictfjrioi^Co^Dopt^^^^Cloveland^J 

MONTKO88  M  ET  A  b  SUING  bfig 

durable  roofing  made.  On  market  21)  year* 
I  Inexpensive.  Fireproof.  Ornamental.  t'ata- 

logue.  fllontroM  M.  H.  (!».,  (uiihImi,  M.  4. 

SeldomSee 

a  big  knoo  like  this,  bnb  your  homo 
may  havo  a  bunch  or  brulno  on  his 
Auklo,  Hock,  Stiflo,  Kneo  or  Throat. 


ABSORBING 


■will  clean  thorn  off  without  Inying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  g«no, 
$2.00  p<  r  bottlo.dellv’d.  Book  8  L)  free. 
A  B SOlt  BIN  K,  J  It.,  for  mankind,  $L 
Itomoves  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens.  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicos¬ 
ities,  Old  Soros.  Allays  Pain.  Book  froo. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


B  Y 

MAIL 


HARNESS 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak  tanned  harness 
direct  from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
the  dealers'  profits.  All  our  harness  guaranteed. 
Money  track  If  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  ‘‘F’  and  pricelist.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  booklet. 

Till-.  KINO  HARNESS  CO.,  <1  I.nke  SI.,  Onego,  Tlogn  Co.,  N.  V. 

PUAQPflAI  — $1-00  per  Mil  ,  OOcents  in  5  lihl.  lots 

U  nAnuUnLlhe  C.  B.  Charcoal  Co.,Briiluewater,Mass. 

ET  MORE  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  lieav. 
icr  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANM1C  LATEST  MODEL 
HIHIlIl  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs,  todays  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat'lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  If.  Mlllord,  Moan. 

S.S.  Hamburgs  and  S.  Seabright 

Chas.  Stkwakt  Davison,  00  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg  breed. 
K.ggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Jilt.  1‘lciisant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  FARM 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

“WHICH  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED" 

We  offer  a  limited  number  only 
YEARLING  1 1  HNS  11)0!)  <’<><  KKKFI.H 
This  season's  breeding  liens  ami  a  very  few  magnif¬ 
icent  cocks.  Our  strain  has  a  record,  in  tlocks  of 
1,000  layers  of  144  eggs  in  first  10  laying  mouths 
Prices  on  application.  Reference:  First  Nat.  Bank 
SUNNY  SLOPE  FARM.  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Poii I Li*y moii  Semi  10c.  for  our  1909  UuImIok,  chock  full  of  iturful 
lufonmtlloii.  OettcrlliBfl  nml  ill tiMtrnt vit  Hf»  vurlHlen.  Youenu't 
afford  lo  l)«  without  It.  Kant  Donegal  Poultry  Yiii  'Ih, Mui  lotln, Pit 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerel  . 
How.  Van  Alstynic  &  Son,  Kimlerhook,  N.  Y'. 

— S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Iteds 
and  Gowoll  Burred  Kecks 
hutched  during  1908.  I-'firm  raised  straight  Irred  utility 
stock.  WILSON  FARM  POULTRY  CO.,  Morristown,  N.  .1. 

W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  bo&hoii.  AIko  Bml  to  Lay  S.  (\  1(.  I 
Reds.  M.  L.  KICK,  AHliburnhain,  Mils#. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair:  heavy  layers;  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pullets  5  nios.  old.il  each.  Catalog  fret. 

C.  II.  XI  MAI  MR,  Weodsport.  N.  V. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

nor  Ducks,  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breading,  show  or  export.  Kinclaik 
I  Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y'.,  Box  153. 

rnn  Q  Al  C  son  pore  breo  s.  c.  white  leghorns. 

rUfl  OHLl  liens,  Y'enr lings.  They  are  good 
size  and  a  most  excellent  laying  strain.  Address 
G.  MON  BOB  WOOD.  Wood  vi  lie,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  “  STSS  A  SES 

n  p  ,/  j  f-v  it  p  |/  n  lug  cli  cks  and  1000 

PEKIN  DUCKS  ducklings,  wo  are 

forced  to  offer  ut  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  Consequently  you  will  ho  able  to  get  bargain  - 
lu  Single  and  Hose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Haired 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  While  Wyandottes, 
also  imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro 
Auction  and  exhibition  purposes  nnd  have  given  n 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  In  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hutched  ibis  season,  bet 
us  know  what  you  want  ami  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Hlg  discount  Ir.  large 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 
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GET  OUR  FREE  BOOK  ON  SILAGE 
Oldest  Firm  in  the  iiusincss 


MAKI  k 3  or 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO., 


FUMA 


iiPB  H  BA  £  *5**11"  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“Thu  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  hut  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  .So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  tlioir 

with  “Ftima  Carbon  Bisulphide  sffi;* 

EDWARD  It.  TAYJ.Oil,  Bonn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Farmers 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing  ! 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  eBoing  the 
work  at  the  most  conveni- 

ken t  time 


nra  equally  well  suited  to  threshormen 
and  grain  grower** donirouM  of  doing  thoji 
own  work.  Herewith  Jh  whown  Kill*  Cham¬ 
pion  No.  2  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gfutolin  . 

Hteam  or  tread  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  them 
thrcHhern.  Mum  in  different  hIzoh  to  meet  all  needs. 

V/e  aluo  make -Tread  and  Sweep  Horn- Lower,  circular 
and  drag  sawK,  ennilage  cutterH,  corn  Hhellern,  etc.  Send 
lor  catalog  giving  full  information  about  those  maelilneM. 

ELLIS  KEVS70ISIE  /IGRICULTUR/IL  WORKS , 


Pottstown , 


1909. 
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MARKETS 


I’rTes  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
September  in,  P.Hi'.i,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
:i  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  forBinnll  quantities  of  produce  bought 
Pulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  Is  rattier 
an  indotlnitc  word,  hut  In  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  ot  butter, 
r  ises  of  eggs,  etc.  Tlio  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  Is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


YV  bolesale 

Retail 

1  roamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.31 

®  32 

.34®  .87 

Good  to  <  diolco . 

.20 

®  .30 

31 Co  .33 

Power  Grades  . 

.23 

@  .26 

26®  .29 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.20 

@  .29 

.28®  .31 

Common  toGjod.... 

.22 

®  .24 

.21®  .27 

Factory . 

Burking  Stock .  .... 

.21 

.19 

CO  .23 

Co  .22 

.2300  .26 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  11.71  per 
in-quart  can,  netting  3tg  cents  to 
nippers  In  the  20-oent  freight  zone 
who  tiave  no  additional  station 
charges . Ot. 


Fall  dream,  best. 
Common  to  Uooi 
. 


I-  i o  'v  White,  doz... 

White,  good  io  elioli 
Mixed  Colors,  best 
Common  to  Good. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  hu . 2.60  IS)  2.05 

Medium . 2.80  Ci>  2.85 

Pea . 2.30  ®  2.35 

Hod  Kidney . 2.1)0  ®  2.50 

White  Kidney . 2.40  &  2.75 


.07®  .12 


CIIKF.SF 

..  .13 

CO 

.15 

.10® 

.19 

..  .10 

CO 

.12 

.15® 

.10 

...  .05 

CO 

.08 

.loco 

.12 

EGGS 

..  82 

® 

.35 

.31® 

.42 

u.  .29 

CO 

.32 

.80® 

.34 

...  .30 

CO 

.32 

.34® 

.80 

..  .18 

® 

.25 

.20® 

.28 

qt. 

qt. 

qt. 


.10 

.12 

.15 
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Prime  to  Choice . 18  ® 

Common  to  Good . 15  ® 

DRIED  FRUITS 
Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

Kv  ip.,  com.  to  good. 

Sun  Dried . 

Cherries . 


.20 

.17 


1 1  uckleburrlos . 


.0894® 

09  hi 

.15 

.05 

ot 

.08 

.08® 

.12 

.01 

(.r 

.ot; 

.10 

on 

.17 

lb. 

.22® 

.20 

.21* 

.22 

lb. 

.24® 

.20 

.12 

•  12« 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  Duchess,  bbl. . 

2  50 

8.50 

Alexander . 

0u 

4.00 

Wealthy . 

2.25 

<3 

3.26 

Twenty  Ounce . 

2.60 

® 

,3.50 

Nyaolt  Pippin . 

2.00 

® 

4.00 

Rcil  Astruohun . 

2.00 

® 

3.00 

Malden  Blush . 

2.00 

on 

3.00 

G  ruvonstoin... . 

2.00 

04 

3.50 

Common . 

1.00 

® 

1 .50 

Crubapples,  bbl . 

3.00 

® 

0  00 

Pears.  Bartlett,  bbl... 

4.00 

<3 

0.00 

Anjou,  bbl . 

on 

4.00 

Rose . 

3.60 

HD 

6.00 

1  hilrgenu . 

3. IK) 

® 

1  00 

Chi  pit’s  Favorite, bbl. 

4  00 

Ot) 

0.00 

Blackberries . 

.06 

co 

.12 

i  I  uckleborrles . 

.06 

® 

.10 

Plums.  K  lb  bkt . 

.10 

® 

.80 

Grapes,  Up-river,  case 

.00 

® 

.75 

Del.  &  Md . 

.50 

C»! 

.75 

Peaches.  Up-river,  ert. 

1.60 

Co 

2.26 

Pino  Island,  orate.... 

1.50 

® 

2.25 

State  bkt . 

1  25 

fa) 

2.00 

Jersey,  bkt . 

60 

1 .26 

Watermelons,  car . 

100. 00®  175.00 

MuskmolotiK,  crate.... 

.40 

(w 

3.00 

Potatoes, 

Southern. 


Long  Island.... 
Sweet  Potatoes 

Cabbage,  100 . 

Cauliflowers,  hhi. 
Corn,  Jersey.  UKJ. 
Cucumbers,  bbl. . 
Lettuce,  bkt . 


VEG 

ETA 

BLES 

1.50 

IS) 

1.76 

1.50 

Id) 

2.15 

. 

2.00 

On 

2.12 

,  bbl.. 

2.00 

CO 

2.60 

. 

1 .60 

® 

3.50 

. 

1.60 

® 

4.50 

•  ••••• 

.50 

® 

1 .00 

. 

.00 

® 

1 .26 

. 

.50 

On 

1 .50 

1.00 

On 

1.76 

bbl... 

.60 

(w 

1.00 

each  03®  .05 


<S>  1.00 
®  1.10 
®  1.25 
®  LOO 


la) 

® 


.35 

.50 


822 

822 

822 

824 

824 

82f> 

82(5 

829 

821 

821 

821 

821 

824 


Radishes,  100  bunches,  .50 

String  Beans,  bu .  J>0 

Spinach,  bbl . 75 

Turnips,  White,  bbl . 75 

Tomatoes, 

Del.  and  Md.,  bkt...  .25 
Jersey,  box . 26 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 17  ®  .18 

Fowls . 16  ®  .17 

Roosters .  .11 

Ducks . 13  .14 

Geese . 10  ®  .11 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


bell. 


.03 


Chickens,  frozen,  best. 

.18 

® 

.20 

.22® 

.24 

Good  to  Choice . 

.16 

® 

.17 

18® 

.20 

Common  Run . 

.12 

® 

.14 

.16® 

.17 

Fancy  broilers,  pair. 

.40 

® 

M) 

li rollers, ,3! D.  to  pr„  lb. 

.20 

IS) 

.25 

Fowls . 

.12 

on 

.18 

.16® 

.20 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.16 

on 

.18 

.18® 

.21 

Squabs,  doz . 

1  .(HI 

<A 

3.50 

LIVE  STOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Western  Freight  Situation .  822 

The  Question  of  KaiJroad  Fires .  822 

Paeide  Coast  Notes .  822 

Blasting  Out  a  Well... .  825 

A  Waterproof  Cellar .  827 

Editorials  .  820 

Events  of  tile  Week .  821 

Shipper's  Bight  in  Goods .  825 

Sheep  Fencing  .  825 

Restricted  Property  .  825 

License  for  Helling  Milk .  825 

Line  Fence  .  825 

An  Alfalfa  Boy .  820 

Agricultural  Legislation  in  New  York 

State  .  827 

Publisher's  Desk  .  838 


83f» 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

4.50 

Oo  0.75 

s ' ;  i ; 

Hulls . 

®  3.75 

836 

Cows . 

®  4.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

(1.00 

®1I).0() 

Culls . 

.  1.50 

0C  5.50 

Sheen,  Hilt  1  l)s . 

00  4 .50 

822 

Lambs . 

00  H.lO 

823 

Hogs . 

8.00 

®  8.41) 

824 

GRAIN 

82  1 
825 

Wheat.  No.  1,  North'n 
Duluth,  new,  bu . 

1  07 

82G 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.111; 

820 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  Irn 

.  .70 

®  .80 

827 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.40 

®  A> 

827 

Itye . 

.711 

fit)  76 

Harley,  feeding . 

,  .60 

'it  55 

828 

11  AY  AND  STB  AW 

828 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  60  cents 

10  $1.00 

8.32 

per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 

18.00 

®  19.00 

832 

No.  2 . 

®  17.00 

h:v> 

No.  3 . 

14.01) 

0t)  1 5.UU 

ft:*:! 

Clover  Mixed . 

11.00 

fii)  1 7 .00 

833 

Clover . 

12.00 

<014.00 

Wild  Hay . 

®  10.00 

Straw,  Bye . 

Ili.OO 

®  17.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 

7.00 

®  8. IK) 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 
Blitter,  Kent.  Creamery . 29® 


Fair  to  Good. 

Eggs.  Fancy . 

Good  to  Choice . 

Lower  Grades . 

Peach  os.  crate . . 

Apples,  bbl . 

Huckleberries . 

Muskiueloiih,  crate . 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 

Lower  Giades . 

Eggs . 


.26 fit 
.29® 
.260 
,ltl® 
2.0U« 
2.6b® 
.10® 
l  .oo® 

.30® 

.25® 

.23® 


.31 
.23 
.30 
.28 
.20 
2.60 
5  mi 
.13 
3.00 

.31 

.28 

.28 


Belts  for  Farm  Machinery. — 1  would 
like  information  regarding  belts  for  run¬ 
ning  farm  machinery  with  a  live-horse-power 
gasoline  engine.  What  kind  shall  1  get  — 
canvas,  rubber  or  leather?  How  many  ply, 
width,  etc.?  This  must  be  of  interest  to 
many  It.  N.-Y.  readers,  and  I  would  like  all 
points  that  will  help  a  greenhorn.  Engine 
will  be  set  In  building  and  belted  to  a 
main  shaft  from  which  all  machines,  in- 
<  lading  24-inch  saw,  will  be  run  ;  an  emery 
grinder,  grain  mill,  etc.  E.  D.  o. 

Massac  liuset  Is. 

A  Five- Leo  of,  i)  l’io. — Last  Spring  wo 
bought  three  small  pigs  for  family  use,  to 
be  killed  In  the  Full.  While  congratulating 
myself  upon  their  good  growth  since  April, 
I  noticed  something  which  looked  very  curi¬ 
ous  to  me,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
Hint  the  largest  one  had  five  legs,  the  extra 
one  starting  from  the  right  leg  just  below 
the  bock.  It.  is  fully  developed  In  every  re¬ 
spect.  Do  you  think  this  pig  could  be 
sold  for  a  better  price  (ban  butchering 
her  this  Fall?  K.  .J.  li¬ 

lt.  N.-Y.— It  is  doubtful  if  this  Is  enough 
of  a  “monstrosity”  to  give  extra  value  to 
the  pig. 

Ati.ino  Cats.  We  (juilo  frequently  have 
questions  about  cats  which  are  troubled 
with  inflamed  cars.  The  following  note  is 
taken  from  Country  Life  in  America: 
Inflammation  of  I  he  ear  is  a  common 
feline  malady,  especially  among  Persian 
cats.  Its  presence  is  indicated  when  the 
cat  is  seen  scratching  its  cars  and  shak¬ 
ing  its  bead  in  an  unusual  manner.  Home- 
times  the  sufferer  cannot  lie  on  the  side 
of  its  head  because  of  pain  .and  discomfort 
at  the  root  of  tbe  ear.  Examine  the  ear 
very  gently  and  carefully  and  you  will 
probably  find  it  reel  and  Inflamed  Inside. 
For  a  mild  case  the  simplest:  treatment 
Ik  to  drop  into  the  ear  dally,  for  four 
or  five  days,  ns  much  powdered  boraclc 
ncid  ns  will  cover  a  dime;  or  to  paint  t lie 
Inside  of  tin*  ear  with  a  camel's  hair  brush 
that  lias  Im'cii  dipped  iu  some  boracized  al¬ 
mond  oil.  After  the  oil  has  been  applied 
the  ear  should  be  gently  worked  with  the 
linger  and  thumb,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
well  diffused.  The  following  day  the  ear 
must  be  well  sponged  with  warm  water. 
The  process  should  be  repeated  for  four 
or  live  days. 

ccpn  WHFAT-J0NES'  RED  wave.  first-class 
OCCU  vvncttl  IRUIT  trees.  Budded  from  bear¬ 
ing  troos.  Grown  in  the  famous  (Ionesco  Valley. 

SAMUEL  KRAS  HR,  Gnneseo,  N.  Y. 

BEST  SEED  WHEATS  QUEEN.  EARNERS  FRIENd” 

and  other  leading  now  sorts.  Our  system  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  grading  makes  our  seed  far  superior  to  any 
other.  Worth  twice  as  much,  costs  but  trillo  more. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
prico  list  Maplewood  Seed  Wheat  Farms,  Alleoan,  Mich. 


{-all  feeds  for  fowls. 


Get  our  fall  prices  on  Poultry 
Foods,  Beef  Scraps  (55  p.  c. 
protein),  Milk  Albumen,  Grit, 
Shell,  Charcoal,  Meat  Meal, 
Scratch  Food,  Pigeon  Food. 
The  Batchelor  Seed  Store 
36  Lafayetto  Street,  Utica. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unliko  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THIC  VVAHSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Hox  GO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  ou  Id  days’ 
trial.  K.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption.  Illinois. 


WD  Rock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
■  •  •  heavy  layers,  $3  to  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  oxclusivoly.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  K.  Y. 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  RELIABLE  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  TWENTY-NINE  MARKETS  FURNISHED 
ON  APPLICATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  E,  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  P.ggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


Highest  prlees  guaranteed  for  While  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Wi Ite us  for  In formation.  A  trln l  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 


I) I.IC A  SIC  '-etui  a  trial  shipment,  in  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  i n  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  fork.  Calves,  llay.  Grain.  Beans, 
A  ppiiis.  etc.  It.  I!.  HOOIMYARI),  802  Urcunwleli  SI.,  N.  Y, 


WANTED 

Apples.  Peaches  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  1  lot, house  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what,  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  8c  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


FOR  0IIIRK  SAI  F~A  ‘""’Rain  in  valuable 
run  ^UIUIY  OALC  Western  North  Carolina 

Mountain  Farm,  130  acres  in  cultivation,  large 
apple  ami  poach  orchard;  275  acres  original  timber, 
1,5110,000  to  2,000,000  feet.  Fine  stock  and  fruit  coun¬ 
try.  On  river,  excellent  9  room  dwelling,  tenant 
houses,  barns,  etc.  C.  E.  WOOD,  Crossnore,  N.  C. 


A  FEW  YEARS  SPENT  IN  THE  NAVY  are  years  of  valu¬ 
able  experience.  Habits  of  regularity  are 
formed.  Healthy  exercise,  regular  drills,  and 
growing  responsibility  develop  quleknoss  and  self- 
reliance.  Many  large  employers  prefer  men  who 
have  had  naval  training  because  more  capable  and 
efficient. 

Young  men  with  mechanical  knowledge  have 
greater  opportunities.  They  master  their  trade. 

Go  to  a  re  ruitlng  office  and  learn  about  the  line 
chances  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Service  to 
save  money,  the  hours  of  duty,  cruises,  sports, 
promotion,  etc.  You  are  not  urged  to  enlist.  ln- 
di vidualliy  will  be  developed,  not  suppressed.  Ask 
any  mo  In  the  Service  about  it. 

The  Navy  hanger  in  Post  Offlco  and  Navy  posters 
will  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  blue¬ 
jacket.  Apply  at  NAVY  RECRUITING  OFFICES, 
I*.  <>.  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  P  O.  Bullolng. 
Rochester,  N.  V.;  Rasta  Ide  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


IMMEDIATE  SACRIFICE  ICO  acre  farm  near  Monticollo 
ami  bordering  liver,  price  $5000.  185  acre  farm 

in  Town  of  Bethel,  Sullivan  County.  N.  Y..  price 
$3000  and  only  $509  Cash  required.  Particulars  of 
JOHN  M.  YEAGER,  Monticollo,  N.  Y. 


RAILROAD  LANDS 
VERY  CHEAP 

m"  FREE  TRANSPORTATION 

To  quickly  build  up  population  along  the 
Washington  &  Choctaw  Railroad  in  the  new 
reservation  jiiHt  thrown  open,  I  will  sell  a 
little  of  our  100,000  acres  of  $.25  and  $50  lands 
for  $17.50  per  acre. 

Magnificent  opportunity  for  settlers,  inves¬ 
tors  and  speculators.  Kasy  terms,  as  low  as 
$1.00  per  month.  Any  size  tract  from  ten 
acres  op.  G  nil’  ( 'oast,  Lands  the  most  prod ue- 
t.ivc  in  the  world  ten  acres  will  yield  an 
income  of  $5,000  a  year.  Sweet,  pure  water; 
cool,  pleasant  summers  and  mild,  balmy 
winters;  beautiful  lands,  adapted  to  farming, 
t  ruck  and  fruit  growing  or  live  stock,  poultry, 
bees  and  dairying;  no  swamp,  no  stones;  irri¬ 
gation  not  needed;  only  part  of  the  United 
States  absolutely  free  from  local  diseases; 
sixty  miles  from  the  coast;  21  hours  from  St. 
Louis;  29  hours  from  Chicago;  with  best  ship¬ 
ping  facilities.  Don’t  buy  lands  anywhere 
until  you  investigate  this.  Send  mo  your 
name,  a  postal  card  will  do,  and  i  will  send 
yon  complete  details,  also  a  railroad  pass  free 
on  Washington  &  Choctaw  K’y,  whether  you 
buy  or  not. 

M.  0.  WINKGAR,  Gen.  Manager 

1137  Times  Bldg.,  St.  I.ouis,  Mo. 

B*rSpccial  torms  to  live  land  agents  capable  of 
buying  two  sections  or  more  for  spot  cash. 


For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 


SEPARATOF 

Get  better  value.  Have  money. 
Deal  with  the  admit  manu¬ 
facturers.  ( )ur  ea  t,u  log  tells 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  priees.  gem  runs  ten  ns  of  pur- 
chnso.long  t  ime  of  trial  anti  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


1  Will  Send  My  Scale  on  Approval 

To  any  buaineaslikc  farmer  who 
knows  the  profit  in  buying,  selling 
and  feeding  by  weight  ar.d  not  by 
guess.  Forty-five  years  ago  I  first 
fought  the  scale  trust  by  wiling  to 
thohuyer  in  my  original  “freight 
paying,  free  trial  before  settling 
Jan”.  I  have  invented  the  BEST 


Steel  Frame 
Scale  made 
sell  for  less 
than  any 
able  pitlcsu 


I*  i  t  1  e  s  3 

which  I 
money 
other  reh- 
Bcali  .  I 
send  it  on 
approval 


and  ask  no  money 
until  satisfactory. 

New  compound  beam  and  beam  I  ■>  I  HI  box  free. 
Introductory  discount  on  first  scale  only. 

I  ,et  me  send  a  free  price  list  and  a  scale  on 

approval.  “JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight” 

21  G  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  c=f  NINE  IN  ONE  ]&*=» 

$75  monthly.  Combination's* - - - a 


Rolling  Pin.  Nino  uj-t.io 
Sample  freo.  FORSUEE 


I  os  com  hi  nod.  Lightning  Sol  lor. 
MFO.  CO.,  Box  35 ft  Dayton,  O. 


TO  LARGE  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  GROWERS. 

Send  for  particulars  about,  liovv  to  make  your  own 
sales,  Avoid  tricky  Commission  Merchants,  etc. 

Join  a  Shippers  Organization  who  use  Bonded 
Brokers  and  Commission  Merchants.  Onr  Credit 
Book  shows  the  financial  responsibility  ami  busi- 
iichh  methods  of  firms  who  can  buy  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  125,000  firms  listed. 

Tins  organization  and  its  management  is  vouched 
for  by  I  be  host  authorities.  You  are  behind  the  times 
if  i  on  don’t  at  least  learn  ivbou I.  it.  Booklet,  free, 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO.,  -  -  34  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


Stock  And  Tools  Thrown  In. 

Pair  horses,  2  cows,  harness,  wagons,  machinery, 
tools  thrown  in:  72  acres  ;  fine  apple  orchard,  lots 
of  small  fruit,  pure  water  ;  finely  located,  only 
three  hours  from  Now  York  City;  cuts  50  tons  hay, 
100,000  ft.  limber;  hig  barn,  other  out, -buildings; 
maple  shade:  sale  forced,  $2,100  lakes  all ;  part  cash. 
For  picture  of  the  neat  hom-e,  see  page  100, 
’Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guido  No.  27,"  just  out, 
copy  free.  E.  A.  HTHOUT,  Hopt.  1099,  47  West  34 
St.,  cor.  Broadway,  New  Y  ork. 


irn  CADMC  ForSttle  In  the  fertile  Dola- 
1 0 U  |  AnSllO  ware  Valley;  from  5  to  200 
acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New  catalogue  and  map. 

HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  l»a. 


n  Ifl  innrp  ■  20  room  bouse;  basement 
&1U  ftUllCD  ■  barn;  28  cows,  1  pair  horses, 
hinder,  mower,  rake,  all  kinds  of  tools.  $0500. 
One-half  cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY.  Oweoo.  H.  Y. 


2000  Hens  And  Chickens. 

can  he  kept  in  these  four  poultry  houses  Unit,  cost 
$700  and  20110  lions  should  yield  an  income  of  $2000. 
18  acres  smooth  level  land  on  a  main  road  in 
Montgomery  Co,:  nice  lot  of  fruit;  attractive  2 
story,  7  room  house  in  thorough  repair,  (ask  for 
picture)  large  piazza,  overlooks  two  towns,  neat 
cement  walks,  pretty  shade;  large  stable  near 
school  and  village;  to  settle  matters  immediately 
only  $2500— part  cash  anil  easy  terms;  see  details, 
page  124,  "Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guido,’’ copy  free. 
Dept.  1090,  E.  A.  STKOUT,  Land  Title  Bldg  ,  Phila. 


mm 


f]T  Always  Liberal 
I  erms  to  Subscrip¬ 
tion  vVorkers. 


*The  Rural  New-Yorker 

409  Pearl  Street 

New  York  City 


Remember  the  name  and  the  trade  mark  of  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION  . 
it  means  the  best  there  is  in  dairy  feed — it  contains  the  highest  percentage 
of  protein  and  fat— no  filler.  Send  for  Booklet. 

C1IAIMN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  i  n  VIRGINI  A®?^ 

Come  to  Sunny  Virginia.  You  can  buy  fertile  farms  with  limber,  fruit 
and  water  for  $10  per  acre  and  up.  Splendid  country  for  fruit  growing, 
dairying,  stock-raising  and  general  farming,  bine  climate,  nbnndnnt  water, 
convenient  markets  and  good  neighbors.  Full  information  and  valuable  booklet 
upon  request.  Write  for  it. 

F  H  laRAIIMF  agricultural  &  industrial  agent.  p _ .  «  |g 

r.  n.  LdDtiUiiiEi,  Norfolk  &  western  KY.,  Dept,  p,  Roanoke,  Ya. 


National  Dairy  Show 

OCTOBER  14-24,  1909 


1906  | 


AN  EXPOSITION  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RELATED  BRANCHES 

NEW  AUDITORIUM,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


I  1909 


DISPLAY— Fine  Dairy  Cattle,  Modern 
Machinery,  and  ail  kinds  of  Duiry 
Products. 

SP1CC1AI,  FKATURKS  -  Working 
Dairy  Kuril ,  M ilking  Machine, 4-Horse 
Delivery  Teams,  Working  Dreamery 
in  Charge  of  Government  Experts. 

Pit !/,  KH— Silver  Cups,  Medals,  for  Cat¬ 
tle,  Milk,  Butter,  01 . .  ami  Teams. 

CONVENTIONS— National  Creamery 
Buttcrmakers  Association ;  Interna 


tionnl  Milk  Dealers’ Ass’n;  American 
Dairy  Farmers;  Official  Dairy  In¬ 
structors  Ass’n;  Dairymen’s  Ban¬ 
quet:  Wisconsin  Cheeseinakers'Ass’n. 

KNTKKTA I  N M  P NT  -  B  a  11  d  Con¬ 
certs,  Moving  Pictures,  Special  Novel 
Attractions. 

40,008  Square  Feet  Exhibition  Space. 

Working  Exhibit  000  Head  Dairy  Cuttle. 

REDUCED  RATES  ON  RAILROADS. 

ASK  LOCAL  AGENT 
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Steel  Shoes  are  as  waterproof  as  Rubber  Boots,  and  keep  the  feet  warm  and  perfectly  dry  regardless  of  rain,  snow,  slush  or 
mud — no  matter  how  cold  the  weather.  They  defy  cold  and  wet,  protecting  the  feet  even  from  dampness  and  chill. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  cases  of  rheumatism,  colds,  and  sore  throat  result  from  wearing  all-leather  shoes  which  leak  or  absorb 
moisture.  Pneumonia  often  develops  as  the  direct  result  of  cold,  wet  feet.  Why  take  chances  when  Steel  Shoes 
offer  real  protection ,  with  comfort  thrown  in  for  good  measure  ? 


Good-Bye  to  Cornsand Bunions! 

No  More  Sore,  Aching  Feet! 

You  will  not  suffer  from  corns,  bunions,  callouses  and  blistered, 
aching  feet  if  you  wear  Steel  Shoes.  They  are  shaped  to  fit  the  feet 
and  need  no  “breaking  in.”  Easy  on — easy  off.  No  warping,  no 
twisting,  no  curled-up  soles.  The  rigid  Steel  Shoes  force  the  uppers 
to  keep  their  shape.  They  rest  the  feet  by  affording  support  exactly 


How  These  Wonderful  Shoes  Are  Made 

; 

Steel  Soles  and  Sides— Waterproof  Leather  Uppers  — 
Adjustable  Steel  Rivets  in  Bottoms— Hair  Cushion  Bnsoles 


Steel  Shoes  solve  the  problem  of  the  Perfect  Work  Shoe  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  soles  of  Steel  Shoes  and  an  inch  above  the  soles  are  stamped  out  of  a  special  light,  thin,  rust 
resisting  steel.  One  piece  of  seamless  steel  from  toe  to  heel!  As  a  further  protection  from  wear  and  a 
means  of  giving  a  firm  foothold,  the  bottoms  are  studded  with  adjustable  steel  rivets.  The  “immortal¬ 
ity”  of  the  Sole  ! 

The  adjustable  rivets  add  the  finishing  touch  of  perfection.  Practically  all  the  wear  comes  on  these  steel 
rivets.  When  steel  rivets  wear  down,  you  can  instantly  replace  them  with  new  rivets.  And  the  rivets  at  the 
tip  of  the  toe  and  ball  of  foot  are  the  only  ones  that  wear.  Steel  Shoes  never  go  to  the  Repair  Shop,  for 
there’s  nothing  to  wear  but  the  rivets.  The  cost  is  only  30  cents  for  50  extra  steel  rivets.  No  other  repairs 
are  ever  needed. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of  pliable  waterproof  leather,  and  firmly  riveted  to  soles. 
There  is  greater  strength  and  longer  service  and  more  foot  comfort  in  Steel  Shoes  than  in  any  other  working 
shoes  in  existence.  It’s  in  the  steel  and  th e  pliable  leather ,  and  the  way  they  are  put  together. 


Secret  of  Steel  Shoe  Elasticity 


Send  for  our  Book,  “The  Sole 
of  Steel,”  or,  better  yet— send  for  a 
pair  of  Steel  Shoes  on  the  Order  Blank 
Below. 


Easy  on  the  Feet!  Easy  on  the  Pocket  Book! 

One  Pair  Outlasts  3  to  6  Pairs  of  Leather  Soled  Shoes 


Steel  Shoes  are  setting  the  swiftest  pace  in  sales  of  any  work  shoes  in  existence.  They  are  so  strong  and  durable,  so  easy 
and  comfortable  that  farmers  and  all  classes  of  workers  are  simply  astonished.  One  pair  will  outwear  from  three  to  six  pairs  of 
the  best  leather  soled  shoes  you  can  buy. 

There’s  the  utmost  limit  of  wear  in  every  pair  of  Steel  Shoes — and  comfort  as  long  as  you  wear  them.  They  are  lighter 
than  all-leather  w’ork  shoes  with  thick  and  clumsy  soles.  They  need  no  repairs  !  They  are  absolutely  waterproof  and  will 
keep  your  feet  warm,  dry  and  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather,  in  mud,  snow  or  slush  up  to  your  shoe-tops.  Do  you  wonder 
that  many  thousands  of  workers  will  wear  no  other  kind  of  work  shoes  ? 

Steel  Shoes  Give  Absolute  Protection  from  Golds^ 
Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat,  Stiffness,  Discomfort 


where  it  is  needed. 

Throw  Away  Your  Old  Shoes 
and  Hot  Rubber  Boots! 

Don’t  torture  your  feet  in  hard,  twisted,  warped,  leaky,  shapeless 
leather-soled  shoes.  Don’t  sweat  your  feet  and  make  them  tender  by 
wearing  hot  rubber  boots,  felt  boots  or  arctics.  Throw  the  old  things 
away!  Get  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  and  learn  what  foot  comfort  really 
means. 

Save  $5  to  $10  in  Shoe  Money! 

As  one  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  will  outlast  three  to  six  pairs  of  leather- 
soled  shoes,  or  at  least  three  pairs  of  rubber  boots,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  saving  in  shoe  bills  is  great.  At  least  $5  to  $10  a  year!  A  man 
who  wears  Steel  Shoes  doesn’t  have  to  own  three  different  styles  of 
working  shoes. 


Steel  Shoes  have  thick,  springy  Hair  Cushion  Insoles,  which  are  easily  slipped  out  for  cleansing  and  airing. 
These  insoles  absorb  perspiration  and  foot  odors — absorb  the  jar  and  shock  when  you  walk  on  hard  or  stony 
ground.  They  keep  your  feet  free  from  callouses,  blisters  and  soreness. 

Made  in  Sizes  5  to  12,  6  inch,  9  inch,  12 
inch  and  16  inch  High  Styles 

Steel  Shoes  are  made  with  tops  of  different  heights,  suitable  for  every  purpose,  from  general  field  work  to 
ditch-digging. 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  $2.50  a  pair,  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather  $3.50  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  with  extra  grade  of  leather,  $3.00  a  pair,  excel  any  $4.50  all-leather  shoes. 
Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  $3.50  a  pair,  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather  $5.00  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  with  extra  quality  of  leather,  $4.00  a  pair,  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather 
$5.50  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  $5.00  a  pair,  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather  $6.00  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  $6.00  a  pair,  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather  shoes  regardless  of  cost. 

Get  “STEELS”  and  Enjoy  Real  Comfort — 


Save  Doctors’ 
Bills! 

Steel  Shoes  pay  for  themselves 
over  and  over  again  in  the  saving 
of  medicine  and  doctors’  bills. 
They  prevent  sickness. 

Wear  Steel  Shoes  and  you  need 
not  suffer  from  Colds,  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Neuralgia,  Lumbago,  Stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  Joints  and  other  trou¬ 
bles  and  discomforts  caused  by 
cold,  wet  feet.  Keep  your  feet 
always  warm,  dry  and  comfort¬ 
able  in  Steel  Shoes.  They  pro¬ 
tect  your  health  and  save  doctors’ 
bills. 


Save  Repair 
Bills! 

Steel  Shoes  need  no  expensive 
repairs — no  “half-soling,”  no 
new  heels,  no  patches. 

The  thin  Steel  Soles  are  turned 
up  an  inch  high  all  around — 
absolutely  no  cracks  or  seams 
to  hold  moisture  or  mud.  You 
can  instantly  replace  the  adjust¬ 
able  Steel  Rivets  when  partly 
worn.  The  expense  of  keeping 
leather-soled  shoes  repaired  is 
often  nearly  as  great  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  cost  of  the  shoes. 


N.  M.  RUTHSTE1N,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

SHOE  CO.f  Dept.  73,  Racine,  Wis. 


Canadian  Branch  Factory,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Then  Tell  Your  Neighbors  About  It!  Order  a  Pair  Today 

Learn  by  actual  test,  the  tremendous  advantages  of  “Steels.” 

We  will  fill  orders  for  “Steel  Shoes”  direct  from  this  advertisement,  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  refund 
purchase  price  promptly  if,  upon  inspection,  you  do  not  find  the  Shoes  exactly  as  represented. 

Remit  the  price  of  the  size  and  style  of  shoes  you  wish.  Be  sure  to  state  size  of  shoe  you  wear. 

We  will  ship  shoes  promptly,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

A  Style  of  Steel  Shoe  for 
Every  Use 

For  all  classes  of  use  requiring  high  cut  shoes,  such  as 
ditching,  lumbering,  hunting,  etc.,  our  12  inch  or  16  inch 
high  steel  shoes  are  absolutely  indispensable.  They  give  the 
utmost  possible  protection. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6  inch  High  Steel  Shoes  at 
$3  a  pair,  or  the  9  inch  High  Steel  Shoes  at  $4  a  pair,  for 
general  w'ork  under  all  conditions. 

Fill  out,  tear  off  and  mail  the  Order  Blank  TODAY. 

Send  Your  Order  for  Steel  Shoes  Today  Direct  to 


Order 

Blank 

For  Steel  Shoes 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  73,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Gentlemen 

I  enclose . 

. for  $ . . 

in  payment  for . 

pair  Steel  Shoes, 

Size . 

Town . . 

State . 

r.  rr.  n  . 

AN  ALFALFA  DOCTOR  WANTED. 

Why  Does  the  Crop  Turn  Yellow? 

In  trying  Alfalfa  culture,  I  find  new  difficulties  to 
overcome  and  master,  but  I  have  found  one  now  that  I 
must  ask  some  of  our  It.  N.-Y.  family  to  assist  if  pos¬ 
sible.  This  year,  as  also  1908,  were  very  dry  seasons, 
making  it  difficult  to  get  good  stands  of  Alfalfa,  but  no 
worse  than  other  clovers  and  grasses.  Now  I  find  even 
the  best  catches  with  leaves'  turned  a  pale  yellow  in 
spots.  What  is  the  cause  and  remedy?  Ground' is  sandy, 
not  very  fertile,  but  was  limed  last  year,  and  grew  well 
the  fore  part  of  the  season  ;  was  mowed  once  this  season. 
Besides  the  yellow  leaves  some  are  purple  colored.  A 
diagnosis  with  remedy  would  be  highly  appreciated. 

Weedville,  Pa.  a.  g. 

A.  G.  simply  shows  that  the  Alfalfa  is  not  doing 
well,  and  I  have  practically  to  guess  at  the  trouble. 
No  matter  what  the  cause  is,  Alfalfa  always  turns 
yellow  when  conditions  are  unfavorable,  whether  the 
trouble  be  lack  of  lime,  inoculation,  drainage  or 
lnimus.  I  do  not  believe  the  dry  weather  is  very 
likely  to  injure  it,  unless 
it  is  on  very  light  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil,  and 
even  there  it  would  take 
a  very  severe  drought 
absolutely  to  kill  the 
plants  if  other  conditions 
were  favorable.  As  a 
general  rule,  after  Al¬ 
falfa  is  two  or  three 
inches  high,  it  is  bene¬ 
fited  by  .dry  weather, 
even  when  it  is  dry 
enough  almost  to  kill 
other  grasses.  Dry 
weather  coming  just  at 
seeding  time,  or  before 
the  plants  are  three 
inches  tall,  would  seri¬ 
ously  injure  or  kill  Al¬ 
falfa,  but  A.  G.  states 
that  he  cut  this  field  once 
this  year,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  it  had 
grown  large  enough  to 
be  cut  once,  drought 
could  never  again  injure 
it  at  any  time. 

Sandy  soil  is  decidedly 
deficient  in  both  lime 
and  humus,  because  both 
are  leached  out,  and 
while  A.  G.  states  that 
the  field  was  limed  last 
year,  1  would  strongly  favor  the  opinion  that  it  was  not 
limed  heavily  enough.  Possibly,  also,  the  field  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  lack  of  humus,  although  where  Alfalfa  is 
given  plenty  of  lime,  it  does  not  usually  suffer  from 
lack  of  humus.  As  an  illustration  of  this  point,  I  wish 
every  reader  of  this  paper  could  see  the  Alfalfa  grow¬ 
ing  wild  along  the  railroad  track  for  miles  in  this 
vicinity.  The  seed  lodges  there  from  some  leaking 
bag,  much  of  it  probably  being  spilled  from  car  lots 
of  seed  shipped  over  these  roads.  The  railroad  em¬ 
bankments  are  of  limestone  gravel  and  cinders,  con¬ 
taining  little  humus,  certainly  making  as  poor  a  seed¬ 
bed  as  could  be  found,  yet  there  are  many  Alfalfa 
plants  all  along  this  track,  and  the  section  men  com¬ 
plain  that  they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  kill  them 
out.  This  illustrates,  I  think,  how  the  plant  will 
thrive  when  it  has  plenty  of  life.  Incidentally,  it  has 
usually  been  inoculated  by  the  Sweet  clover  grow¬ 
ing  wild  along  the  track,  and  also  the  soil  is  well 
drained.  My  advice  to  A.  G.  is  to  be  very  sure  he 
has  plenty  of  lime  in  his  soil.  If  he  is  not  quite 
sure  of  it,  he  should  apply  some  more,  using  prefer¬ 
ably  the  ground  rock,  or  if  this  is  not  obtainable, 


using  air-slaked  lime,  applying  either  after  removing 
a  crop  or  during  the  Fall  or  Winter.  I  would  also 
advise  him  to  top-dress  the  Alfalfa  with  manure 
this  Winter.  He  may  need  inoculation,  and  it 
would  be  quite  inexpensive  for  him  to  obtain  inocu¬ 
lated  soil  sufficient  to  apply  one  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  from  another  Alfalfa  field  and  apply  it  any  time 
this  Fall.  If  he  wishes  to  use  commercial  fertilizer, 
he  should  apply  not  less  than  200  pounds  per  acre  of 
bone  meal,  also  using  this  any  time  this  Fall. 

Ohio.  _  CHAS.  B.  WING. 

TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADE. 

It  is  said  there  are  tricks  in  all  trades  but  farming, 
but  let  us  look  around  a  little  and  see  if  there  are  not 
some  tricks  in  our  trade,  a  few  of  which  are  offered 
as  seasonable  hints.  In  plowing  in  rough  countries 
where  you  cannot  begin  in  the  centre  and  plow  out 
many  fields  are  rendered  an  eyesore  by  old  corners. 


This  can  be  avoided  either  by  first  backing  in  the  cor¬ 
ners  five  or  six  rounds,  or  by  plowing  head-lands  off 
two  opposite  sides,  and  always  back  a  land  on  the 
lower  side  when  possible;  also  fill  any  washes  with 
rubbish,  and  back  a  few  furrows  into  them  before 
starting  around  the  field.  We  all  know  what  a  bother 
we  have  in  plowing,  harrowing,  etc.,  by  the  inside 
horse  getting  over  the  traces.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
snapping  a  hitching  strap  into  the  trace  chain  half¬ 
way  from  hip  strap  and  singletree  hook,  then  draw¬ 
ing  it  up  tight  to  hip-ring  on  top  of  horse’s  back. 

When  mowing  among  trees  with  a  spread  greater 
than  the  length  of  mower  bar  you  can  get  up  close  to 
the  trees  by  throwing  the  bar  out  the  first  two  rounds. 
First  round  keep  point  of  bar  its  length  away  from 
trees,  then  go  around  second  time  the  same  way  and 
cut  up  to  trees. 

As  corn  cutting  will  soon  be  due,  and  any  short 
cuts  will  surely  be  welcome  at  that  job,  try  the  follow¬ 
ing:  First  make  your  horses;  then  if  a  right-handed 
man  begin  on  row  which  forms  the  right  legs  of 
horses,  cut  it  clear  through,  setting  your  corn  in  quar¬ 
ter  of  shock  facing  you ;  then  cut  back  on  the  row 


which  forms  the  other  legs  of  horses,  setting  your  corn 
on  opposite  side,  and  thus  continue  going  full  length  of 
rows  until  shocks  are  completed.  You  will  find  you 
are  always  at  a  shock  when  you  have  an  armful,  and 
always  have  an  armful  when  you  come  to  a  shock,  and 
do  not  have  to  be  wondering  where  you  left  off. 

Next  I  wish  to  lend  a  helping  hand  at  butchering, 
and  I  think  my  neighbors  and  I  have  a  scalding  pan 
that  is  the  “best  ever."  Get  two  boards  5%  feet  by 
16  or  18  inches  by  iy$  or  1%  inch  round  the  lower 
corners,  then  get  a  sheet  of  galvanized  iron  (think  it 
is  28  inches  wide,  but  24  inches  will  do)  the  entire 
length  of  pan  from  top  corner  clear  around  to  top 
corner,  and  nail  it  on  ;  zig-zag  or  alternate  the  nails, 
as  they  will  be  less  likely  to  split,  and  allow  the  iron 
to  extend  one-eighth  inch  over  sides,  which  when 
done  flange  down  tight  on  sides.  Nail  strip  1  by  6 
across  ends  at  top  and  flange  iron  over  it.  Then  bolt 
a  rod  1  by  2  oak  on  outside  nearly  full  length  of  pan, 

spacing  it  one  inch  away 
from  pan.  Loop  two 
chains  to  this  bar  so  they 
will  slip  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  different  length 
hogs.  Set  the  pan  on  a 
low  furnace,  build  a  table 
just  even  with  top  of 
pan,  with  an  incline  on 
upper  end  to  pull  the 
hogs  up.  Have  chains 
on  side  next  to  hog, 
grab  both  chains  and 
roll  hog  in  the  loop  of 
chains,  where  you  can 
handle  it  easily  as  it  is 
floating.  To  turn  hog 
over  pull  on  each  chain 
alternately,  and  to  pull 
him  out  pull  on  both. 
This  scheme  requires 
the  least  work  and  the 
least  grunting  of  any  I 
have  ever  seen  tried. 
Ohio.  JAS.  H.  HILL. 

THE  CORN  HUSKERS 

Figure  470,  this  page, 
shows  a  group  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  Cortland  County, 
N.  Y.,  who  have  just 
finished  husking  65  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  which  came 
off  one  acre.  But  little 
more  than  half  the  first  planting  grew.  When  it 
was  sure  that  there  would  be  a  poor  stand  West¬ 
ern  corn  was  planted  in  the  missing  hills,  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  get  grain  from  it,  but  for  fodder  corn. 
When  the  corn  was  cut  it  was  sorted  and  the  “State” 
corn  put  by  itself  in  shocks  while  the  Western  corn 
was  put  on  the  ground  and  shocked  later.  This  West¬ 
ern  corn  gave  several  loads  of  good  fodder,  while 
the  State  corn  would  evidently  have  given  100  bushels 
of  ears  to  the  acre  if  the  stand  had  been  good.  The 
work  in  the  field  was  all  done  by  team  and  machinery 
except  harvesting  and  planting  'the  Western  corn.  It 
is  not  claimed  that  Cortland  County  is  a  particularly 
good  corn  section,  yet  here  is  a  yield  ranking  ahead 
of  most  of  the  yields  on  Western  soil.  This  is  what 
thousands  of  acres  of  cheap  New  York  land  will  do. 
The  huskers  are  neighbors  and  friends  who  come  to¬ 
gether  to  do  the  job.  There  have  been  many  ideal 
pictures  supposed  to  show  husking  scenes  but  here 
is  the  real  thing  on  a  real  New  York  farm.  No  doubt 
the  scene  could  be  duplicated  on  many  other  farms. 
Husking  will  be  a  steady  job  on  a  good  many  farms  this 
Fall,  for  our  National  grain  has  been  planted  largely. 


HUSKING  PARTY  ON  A  NEW  YORK  FARM.  Fig.  470. 
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UTILIZING  A  HENYARD. 

We  have  all  heard  advice  to  put  the  soil  of  hen- 
yards  at  work  in  some  way.  The  usual  advice  is  to 
divide  the  yard  into  small  runs  and  use  them  for  pas¬ 
ture.  Oats,  rape  or  clover  may  be  grown  in  one  run 
while  the  hens  occupy  another.  Then  the  hens  can 
be  turned  in  to  eat  off  the  crop  and  the  vacant  run 
seeded  as  before.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  keep 
the  yard  well  employed.  In  other  cases  after  the  hens 
have  run  in  the  yard  for  some  time  the  upper  part 
of  the  soil  is  plowed,  hauled  out  and  spread  like  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizer  over  the  meadows  or  garden.  This 
carries  considerable  fertility  and  sand  or  road  dust  can 
be  carried  back  and  spread  in  the  yards.  We  have  tried 
this  plan  with  satisfaction.  At  Fig.  474  we  show  an¬ 
other  way.  This  is  the  method  of  a  Jewish  farmer  in 
Massachusetts.  There  are  large  yards — the  house 
shown  in  the  picture  holding  400  hens.  The  hens  run 
there  until  the  time  for  setting  out  tomatoes  or  late 
cabbage.  Then  the  hens  are  put  in  another  pasture,  the 
henvard  is  plowed  and  the  plants  started.  The  soil 
is  rich  after  the  hens  have  been  there  for  nearly  eight 
months  and  we  can  see  what  use  these  crops  make  of 
this  fertility.  When  the  crops  are  harvested  the  hens 
come  back  for  the  Winter. 


FRUIT  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Fig.  473  shows  a  picture  of  my  cousin  as  my  kodak 
caught  her  just  after  her  return  from  Cornell.  After 
two  years  and  graduation  at  Cornell,  with  her  vaca¬ 
tion  time  taken  up  with  traveling  throughout  the  East, 
she  returns  to  her  native  State  declaring  more  em¬ 
phatically  than  ever  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  East, 
or  between  here  and  there,  that  can  compare  with 
Oregon,  and  no  fruit  as  inviting  in  flavor,  texture  or 
looks  as  that  of  our  own  Willamette  Valley.  Here 
she  is  eating  Royal  Ann  cherries  from  the  tree  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  kitchen  roof,  just  as  'she  ate  them  from  the 
eastern  trees.  Now,  is  not  that  a  better  and  fairer 
way  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  fruits  of  the  East  and 
West  than  to  ship  ours  the  entire  length  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  then  compare  them  with  eastern  products 
direct  from  the  trees?  Fruits  shipped  long  distances 
cannot  compare  with  home-grown  products.  That  is 
easily  proven  by  taking  almost  any  variety  of  fruit 
and  packing  it  for  transportation,  but  instead  of  ship¬ 
ping  store  away  in  some  cool  place  or  cold  storage 
and  leave  for  the  same  length  of  time  that  it  would 
have  taken  it  to  reach  an  eastern  destination.  Then 
take  your  stored  fruit  and  try  it  alongside  of  fresh 
fruit  from  the  trees.  The  difference  will  readily  be 
noticed  by  most  anyone,  and  you  would  undoubtedly 
hear  loyal  Oregonians  declare  it  to  be  California 
fruit.  And  yet  this  fruit  has  only  been  carefully 
stored,  and  not  subject  to  the  rough  handling  of 
transportation.  Will  not  the  contrast  be  more  marked 
then  after  journeying  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic? 
In  my  opinion  the  best  fruit  for  most  sections  (after 
transportation  is  taken  into  consideration)  is  that 
grown  in  that  section,  but  until  the  East  stops  pro¬ 
ducing  “cider  apples,”  packing  in  large  and  unhandy 
barrels,  learns  how  to  pack,  and  such  States  as  “bash¬ 
ful”  Vermont  fill  their,  larders  with  venison,  Oregon 
is  going  to  ship  her  fruit  products  east  and  sell  them 
at  a  higher  price  than  locally  grown.  I  have  not  said 
that  eastern  fruit  is  as  good  as  Oregon  fruit,  for  I 
still  consider  Oregon  fruit  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  section  simply  on  the  authority  of  many  Eastern 
and  Western  men  who  have  tried  fruits  of  different 
sections  by  picking  them  from  the  trees  themselves. 
If  you  get  the  Burbank  potato  from  the  West  and  call 
that  a  fruit,  don’t  say  that  we  claim  anything  for  it. 
We  grow  it  only  to  sell  to  our  city  cousins  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  eat  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Oregon.  chas.  h.  hays. 

R.  N.-Y. — But  how  are  Eastern  people  to  get  these 
fresh  Oregon  fruits  unless  they  all  move  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast?  That  would  leave  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
unprotected.  _ 

THE  STRAWBERRY  FLEA-BEETLE. 

Tii ere  is  some  pest  in  our  old  strawberry  bed  that  has 
ruined  it.  1  have  not  as  yet  discovered  the  insect  that 
does  the  work.  The  bed  is  13  rods  long,  consisting  of 
five  rows,  and  was  as  fine  a  lot  of  plants  as  one  could 
wish  for,  in  an  old  bed.  1  enclose  two  leaves,  or  rather 
what  is  left  of  them.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  “critter” 
does  the  mischief,  and  the  remedy  to  destroy  it?  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  plants  are  wholly  ruined.  We 
have  a  new  bed  just  over  the  fence,  and  I  fear  for  its 
safety.  P.  S. 

Exeter,  Fa. 

Strawberry  beds  all  over  this  country,  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are 
periodically  attacked  here  and  there  by  a  tiny,  copper- 
colored  or  blue  beetle  with  strong  hind  legs,  called  the 
Strawberry  flea-beetle.  It  is  this  insect  that  caused 
the  trouble  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  small,  being  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  yet  because  of  its  greatly 
enlarged  and  strong  hind  legs,  it  has  unusual  powers 
of  jumping,  quite  outdoing  the  ordinary  flea  in  its 
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feats  of  leaping.  On  this  account  it  is  called  the  flea- 
beetle.  There  are,  at  least.  23  other  species  of  flea- 
beetles  attacking  different  kinds  of  plants.  The  straw¬ 
berry  leaves  sent  in  the  letter,  and  which  I  was  able 
to  photograph,  show  well  the  characterisiic  work  of 
this  pest.  The  adult  beetles  and  their  grubs  or  larvae 
work  on  the  leaves,  although,  very  likely,  the  injury 
to  the  leaves  in  this  case  was  done  mainly,  if  nofe 
wholly,  by  the  beetles.  The  beetles  seem  to  have  the 
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habit  of  coming  in  great  numbers,  and  sometimes,  as 
a  correspondent  wrote  in  1880,  swoop  down  “in  a 
cloud”  and  in  a  few  hours  destroy  many  plants. 

The  pale  yellow  eggs  are  laid  on  the  leaves  and  in  a 
few  days  hatch  into  tiny  larvJE  or  grubs,  that  feed 
upon  the  leaves  for  10  days  or  two  weeks,  until  they 
become  full-grown.  They  then  enter  the  soil,  trans¬ 
form  to  pupae,  and  in  a  short  time  the  adult  flea- 
beetlcs  appear.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  Summer  this  whole  life  round  can  be  gone  through 
in  a  little  over  a  month. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  this  little  flea-beetle 
feeds  upon  several  different  kinds  of  plants,  for  it 
may  be  that  we  are  maintaining  a  nursery  for  the 
production  of  flea-beetles  right  by  our  strawberry 
beds.  It  seems  to  like  the  common  evening  primrose 
best  of  all,  but  feeds  upon  fireweed,  laurel  and  on 
cultivated  Fuchsias.  If  any  of  these  plants  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  abundance  near  the  strawberry  bed  they  should 
be  destroyed  by  plowing  and  planting  some  hoed  crop, 
like  corn  or  potatoes.  Evening  primroses,  especially, 
should  be  destroyed  if  possible.  The  beetles  may  also 
be  controlled  by  spraying  the  strawberry  plants  with 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  pounds 
to  50  gallons  of  wrater.  It  would  be  advantageous  to 
combine  the  arsenate  of  lead  with  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
because  this  latter  mixture  is  a  fine  repellant  for  the 
beetle  and  is  also  a  good  remedy  for  strawberry  leaf- 
spot.  The  spraying  should  be  done  just  as  soon  as 
the  first  beetles  or  signs  of  their  work  are  seen.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  new  bed  of  plants  referred  to  in 
the  letter  will  escape  injury.  The  beetles  are  quite 
local  in  their  work,  and  usually  disappear  altogether 
about  the  first  of  September.  glen  w.  herrick. 


PLAN  FOR  A  CORNCRIB. 

Your  request  for  a  plan  for  a  corncrib  to  hold  1,200 
bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
water  and  rat-proof,  is  noted.  Such  a  building  must 
contain  3,000  cubic  feet  of  space  and  support  a  weight 
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PLAN  FOR  A  CORNCRIB.  Fig.  472. 


of  42  tons.  The  desideratum  in  a  corncrib  is  ventila¬ 
tion.  A  building  to  contain  3,000  cubic  feet  of  space 
should  be  12  feet  wide,  24  feet  long  and  10  feet  be¬ 
tween  joists.  The  foundation  should  be  pins  of  con¬ 
crete,  and  pyramidal,  1x2  feet  on  the  top,  five  feet 
apart  on  the  sides,  three  feet  apart  on  ends.  The 
center  wall  should  be  continuous,  and  may  be  of  rough 
stone  laid  up  roughly  in  mortar.  Good  foundations 
should  be  sought  for.  Stones  with  sharp  angles 


weighing  five  to  six  pounds  may  be  wsed  in  the  pins; 
there  should  be  an  inch  of  matrix  outside  all  stones. 
Put  the  forms  together  with  screws  and  inch  lumber 
planed.  Lubricate  the  forms  with  soft  soap  before 
filling ;  loosen  screws  to  remove.  Sills  should  be  6  x  G 
inches,  joists  2x8  inches,  12  feet  8  inches;  studding 
4x4  inch  by  11  feet;  plates  and  rafters  2x4  inch; 
plates  should  be  doubled.  Place  the  joists  on  top  of 
sills  and  set  studding  well  toed  to  sills,  18-inch  on  cen¬ 
ters,  and  thoroughly  spike  joists  to  studding.  Sec  Fig. 
472,  A.  The  upper  tic  joists  may  be  1  x  G  inches,  well 
nailed  under  plate  to  studding.  All  material  thus  far 
preferably  hemlock.  Pieces  same  width  as  joists 
should  be  nicely  nailed  on  studding  between  joists  on 
sill  to  prevent  rats  getting  on  sill  from  inside,  Fig.  472. 
The  floor  should  be  of  14  gauge  perforated  iron,  or 
lay  %-inch  mesh  wire  on  the  joists  and  lay  floor  over 
this.  T  he  perforated  sheets  would  furnish  ventila¬ 
tion.  On  inside  of  studding  nail  %-inch  mesh  wire 
cloth,  11  to  12  gauge,  with  light  wire  staples,  from 
floor  to  plate  all  over  the  inside  except  at  openings. 

Between  the  studding  cut  in  strips  all  around  and  to 
the  top,  Vs  x  5 V-i  inch,  beveled  -on  edges  to  a  miter. 
These  strips  should  be  set  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
and  may  be  three  inches  apart.  LTse  window  blinds 
for  model.  Cut  gains  %  x  3A  inch  in  sfdes  of  stud¬ 
ding.  See  Fig.  472,  B.  Put  strips  in  place  and  toe  with 
sixpenny  finish  nails.  Strips  and  studding  should  be 
surfaced,  and  may  be  set  up  in  pairs  and  painted  be¬ 
fore  being  nailed  in  place.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
drive  rain  over  these.  Put  a  shelf  high  enough  from 
the  bottom  so  two  widths  of  one-half  inch  mesh  wire 
screen  will  reach  it;  put  shelf  all  around  at  same 
angle  as  ventilator  slats.  Rats  cannot  climb  over  it. 
Put  openings  above  shelf  for  shoveling  in  the  corn. 
Doors  may  be  placed  on  sides  or  ends ;  rat-proof  by- 
using  wire  cloth  or  perforated  sheets. 

If  galvanized  perforated  sheets  are  used  set  stud¬ 
ding  so  that  the  edges  of  sheets  will  meet  on  center  of 
studding  and  one  in  center.  If  perforated  sheets  are 
used  outside  of  suitable  kind  no  ventilator  strips  will 
be  needed,  as  rain  will  run  down  on  the  inside  of 
sheets.  Galvanized  nails  and  lead  washers  should  be 
used.  The  space  between  roof  boards  and  plate 
should  be  left  open,  big.  C.  Galvanized  corrugated 
sheets,  14  gauge,  nailed  directly  to  rafters,  will  make 
a  durable  roof.  Lengthwise  in  the  center  of  the 
building  from  end  to  end  a  V-shaped  ventilator  one 
foot  at  bottom  as  high  as  the  door  will  admit  made 
of  2  x  4  inch  with  1x1  inch  one  inch  apart  nailed  on 
them  as  shown.  Stay  the  top  to  upper  joists. 

This  building  may  be  used  for  other  grain  by  sim¬ 
ply  lining  with  building  paper  as  may  be  needed. 
'Phis  is  not  an  expensive  structure,  but  will  give  the 
fullest  protection.  _  d.  p.  barry. 

PRIMER  TALK  ON  SPRAYING. 

A  neighbor  has  an  orchard  well  loaded  with  fruit,  and 
as  1  have  charge  of  the  fruit  I  am  interested  in  it.  We 
have  a  man  here  who  is  going  around  spraying  maple 
trees,  and  also  fruit  trees  when  he  can  get  a  chance. 
He  took  this  orchard  to  fix  up,  to  scrape  off  the  old  hark 
and  spray  the  trees,  or  rather  the  body  of  the  trees'  up 
to  the  limbs  while  the  fruit  is  still  on  the  trees.  He 
came  on  to  do  the  work,  but  1  refused  to  let  him  spray 
them  until  the  fruit  is  picked.  Is  there  any  use  of 
spraying  them  this  Fall?  Is  there  any  danger  of  getting 
it  on  the  fruit  ?  a.  a. 

Onondaga  Co..  N  .Y. 

Here  is  a  case,  like  many  others,  where  we  are  not 
told  what  the  spraying  is  for.  Trees  are  sprayed  to 
destroy  insects  and  to  prevent  or  destroy  diseases. 
There  are  two  general  classes  of  insects  which 
work  on  trees.  One  class  eats  the  leaves  or  twigs. 
In  order  to  kill  these  we  spray  with  some  liquid 
poison — usually  some  form  of  arsenic.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  spray  this  liquid  over  the  leaves  so  that  the 
insect  will  get  at  the  poison.  The  other  class  of  in¬ 
sects  will  not  be  found  eating  the  leaf,  but  they  bore 
into  the  leaf  or  young  bark  with  a  tiny  tube  and  suck- 
out  the  sap.  Now,  of  course,  as  these  suckers  do  not 
eat  the  leaf,  poisons  will  not  reach  them.  They  must 
be  killed  by  contact — that  is,  something  that  will  kill 
them  from  the  outside.  The  oils  or  lime  and  sulphur 
will  do  this  if  you  can  hit  the  insect  with  them.  The 
Codling  worm  is  one  of  the  insects  that  eat  the  leaf 
and  must  be  killed  by  poisons.  The  San  Jose  scale 
is  a  sucker,  and  we  must  use  oil  or  lime  and  sulphur 
to  reach  it.  The  time  to  kill  the  Codling  worm  is  in 
late  May,  or  when  the  blossoms  fall.  The  San  Jose 
scale  can  be  killed  most  effectively  in  Winter  or  early 
Spring.  Trees  are  also  often  affected  by  diseases  like 
blight  or  scab.  The  usual  remedy  for  these  is  a  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  You  will  see  from  this 
that  we  cannot  give  definite  advice  about  spray"1.? 
without  knowing  what  this  spraying  is  for  Most 
likely  the  maple  trees  have  been  sprayed  with  sonic 
form  of  poison.  It  would  do  but  little  good  to  p" 
such  a  spray  on  the  trees  now.  The  reason  for  scrap 
ing  the  hark  of  apple  trees  is  that  this  working  o 
the  rough  covering  destroys  many  insects  which  pass 
the  Winter  there.  This  is  not  the  best  time  to  do  it-- 
there  will  be  greater  effect  in  late  Winter, 
seems  no  reason  why  the  orchard  should  be  spra.\ e( 
now. 
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KILLING  WEEDS  BY  SPRAYING. 

In  the  Northwest  wild  mustard  has  become  a  fear¬ 
ful  farm  pest.  “Yellow  peril”  is  the  appropriate  name 
for  it.  Some  farmers  try  to  argue  that  it  is  not  such 
a  serious  pest,  but  the  great  majority  know  better,  and 
they  fight  it  continuously.  A  new  way  of  killing  mus¬ 
tard  has  come  into  use — spraying  with  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  experiment  stations  of  both  North  and  South 
Dakota  have  investigated  and  issued  bulletins.  'It 
seems  that  a  good  many  farmers  spray  to  kill  mustard 
about  as  regularly  as  they  plow  or  cultivate.  Prof. 
Olive  tells  of  one  farmer  who  spent  $84  hand-pulling 
this  weed  two  years  ago,  and  twice  that  sitm  last  year, 
nly  to  find  the  pest  increasing.  In  the  Northwest 
farms  are  large,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  hand-hoe  or 
use  cleaning  crops  as  is  done  in  the  East.  Thus  kill¬ 
ing  off  the  weeds  at  wholesale  by  spraying  is  an  appro¬ 
priate  method  for  large  farming.  A  machine  is  used 
which  throws  a  fine  spray  or  mist  in  a  swath  about  25 
feet  wide.  The  sprayers  used  in  orchard  work  have 
not  been  found  very  satisfactory.  A  sack  of  sulphate 
of  iron  (100  pounds)  is  poured  into  50  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  It  will  dissolve  in  three  or  four  minutes  of  hard 
stirring.  This  is  strained  through  cloth  into  the  spray¬ 
ing  tank.  Best  results  are  obtained  when  the  grain 
and  weeds  are  six  to  10  inches  high.  Bear  this  in  mind, 
and  do  not  expect  to  do  a  complete  job  after  the  mus¬ 
tard  is  fully  grown.  The  best  time  for  spraying  is  on 
a  bright,  sunshiny  day  with  a  little  wind.  A  rain 
shortly  after  spraying  would  about  spoil  the.  work. 
The  action  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  killing  the  weeds 
is  explained  by  Prof.  Olive.  When  the  spray  dries 
quickly  it  deposits  on  the  leaves  thin  flakes  of  the  salt. 
This  deposit  draws  water  from  the  cells  of  the  plant 
much  as  salt  does  when  salt  water  is  sprayed  in  like 
manner.  What  is  known  as  “plasmolysis”  and  wilting 
of  the  leaves  follows,  and  if  this  be  kept  up  of  course 
the  plants  die.  Prof.  Olive  thinks  that  probably  some 
of  the  chemical  is  absorbed  by  the  plant,  but  the  loss 
of  water  is  the  chief  cause  of  death.  At  any  rate,  tlic 
weeds  are  killed  in  a  wholesale  way  by  this  spraying 
when  done  so  that  the  spray  will  dry  off  rapidly.  With 
one  of  the  machines  used  in  South  Dakota  it  is  said 
that  40  to  50  acres  can  be  sprayed  in  one  day.  You 
will  understand  that  this  spraying  machine  works  right 
through  the  grain  field,  the  liquid  being  put  on  all  alike 
-grass,  grain  and  weeds.  The  grain  and  grass  are 
usually  injured  slightly,  but  soon  recover.  No  time 
can  be  lost  in  spraying,  as  the  season  for  killing  weeds 
to  best  advantage  lasts  less  than  two  weeks. 

The  sprayers  mentioned  cost  $200  to  $250.  The 
following  estimate  is  made  for  the  cost  of  spraying  a 
300-acre  farm  in  South  Dakota:  One-tenth  cost  of 
sprayer,  $20;  18  days  men’s  labor,  $18;  six  days  teafn 
labor,  $36;  300  pounds  iron  sulphate,  $300;  total,  $374. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  gain  in  yield  from  spraying 
small  grain  amounts  to  one-third  at  least.  For  spray¬ 
ing  100  acres  of  wheat  the  estimated  cost  was  $141, 
with  a  gain  of  two  to  three  bushels  per  acre  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  it.  Most  of  the  so-called  weed-killers  sprayed, 
on  gravel  walks  have  an  arsenical  base.  We  do  not 
know  whether  sulphate  of  iron  is  thus  used.  It  is 
not  equally  effective  on  all  kinds  of 
weeds  but  is  well  worthy  of  being  tried. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FRUIT  SHOW. 

For  some  years  past  we  New  Eng¬ 
landers  have  been  gradually  realizing 
that  our  apples  were  not  wanted  in  the 
fancy  market,  and  we  began  to  look 
about  us  to  find  out  the  cause,  which 
was  not  hard  for  those  near  the  cities 
t"  discover.  A  quiet,  steady  invasion 
ot  our  markets  by  the  wonderful  ap- 
P:  s  from  the  West,  beautifully  colored, 
splendidly  packed,  with  each  apple  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  perfect,  had  very  easily 
displaced  our  New  England  fruit  which 
ne  to  these  same  markets,  some  good, 
a  great  deal  fair,  but  mostly  poor,  and, 
worse  than  all,  so  poorly  packed  that  a 
buy.  r  was  lucky  to  get  one-half  a  bushel 
<d  good  apples  out  of  a  barrel. 

I  houghtful  people  in  our  section  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  condition  of  affairs 
should  not  go  on,  and  as  there  were 
other  problems  as  important  to  New 
England’s  interest  as  orcharding,  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Governors  of  New  Eng- 
laud  was  called,  to  meet  in  Boston  and  consider  the 
following  topics:  Orcharding,  fisheries,  forests  and 
roids.  Accordingly,  this  conference  was  held  and 
P  red  to  be  very  successful,  the  general  public  tak- 
iug  great  interest  in  all  of  the  subjects.  Committees 
"<re  aPpointed  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  subjects 
a  il  suggest  practical  means  of  improving  conditions, 
cordingly,  the  committee  appointed  to  look  up  the 
ucct  of  orcharding,  which  committee  consisted  of 
(|u'  secretaries  or  commissioners  of  agriculture  in  the 
UIul  States,  together  with  the  entomologists,  met 
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in  Boston,  and  after  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
subject  believed  that  a  fruit  show  would  arouse  more 
interest  in  this  subject  than  any  other  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  for  the  show  would  not  only  excite  competi¬ 
tion  in  fruit  but  would  bring  together  a  large  body  of 
fruit  growers,  farmers  and  horticulturists,  who  would 
discuss  the  various  phases  of  fruit  growing,  market¬ 
ing  and  packing;  accordingly,  the  show  was  decided 
upon.  A  meeting  for  organization  was  held  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  together  with  the  rural  progress  conference,  and 
officers  were  elected,  a  president,  vice-president,  sec- 


1TCKING  CHERRIES  IX  OREGON.  Fig.  473. 

rctary,  treasurer,  and  six  State  vice-presidents,  these 
latter  to  have  charge  of  the  work  in  their  several 
States  and  to  keep  the  matter  before  the  public. 
Progress  in  the  undertaking  has  been  steady  and  a 
very  neat  and  attractive  premium  list  is  now  almost 
ready  for  distribution.  The  interest'  shown  throughout 
the  New  England  States  already  insures  a  varied  list 
of  exhibits  from  diverse  sections.  We  wish  to  make 
the  display  a  characteristic  one. 

It  is  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  management  that  this 
agitation  for  better  fruit  in  New  England  will  not 
only  result  in  the  growing  of  better  fruit,  but  that 
this  fruit  will  be  packed  and  marketed  as  well  as  that 
which  we  now  receive  from  Oregon  and  the  West. 


UTILIZING  A  ITENYARD  AS  A  GARDEN.  Fig.  474. 


The  management  also  realizes  that  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  some  means  must  be  devised  to  use  the 
poor  fruit  in  the  orchards,  and  to  this  end  exhibits 
and  methods  of  handling  the  No.  2  and  poor  fruit 
will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  show.  Then,  too,  a 
couple  of  expert  apple  packers  will  be  on  hand  to 
give  demonstrations  in  handling  and  packing  apples 
in  both  barrels  and  boxes,  so  that  all  who  come  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  this  operation. 

As  this  show  is  to  be  a  means  for  education  and 
the  advancement  of  fruit  growing  in  New  England, 


the.  commercial  side  of  the  show  itself  will  not  be 
prominently  brought  forward,  but  in  order  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses,  an  entrance  fee  of  25  cents 
will  be  charged,  while  season  tickets  entitling  the 
holder  to  membership  in  the  organization  and  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  show  at  all  times  will  be  sold  for  $2.50. 
The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Horticultural  ITall, 
Boston,  Mass,  (the  headquarters  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society),  and  the  large  halls  will 
be  taxed  to  their  limit  to  accommodate  the  fruit  which 
is  expected.  Not  only  will  there  be  exhibits  of  fresh 
fruit,  but  one  feature  of  the  show  will  be  the  exhibits 
of  fruit  by-products,  showing  what  other  uses  fruit 
can  be  put  to  in  order  to  utilize  the  third  and  lower 
grades.  In  New  England  we  are  so  near  our  mar¬ 
kets  that  we  ship  everything  we  have,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  so  that  the  market  is  kept  in  an  unsteady 
condition  trying  to  dispose  of  a  lot  of  poor  fruit, 
when  the  same  market  could  handle  a  great  deal  of 
good  fruit  did  it  not  have  the  competition  of  the  poor, 
so  we  hope  to  show  our  people  how  to  dispose  of  the 
thirds  and  inferior  grades,  either  through  the  home 
evaporator,  cider  press  or  canning  factory,  and  ship 
only  the  best.  Exhibits  of  improved  machinery,  spray¬ 
ing  apparatus,  etc.,  will  be  accommodated  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  hall.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  fruit  growers 
at  least  once  a  day,  and  the  ladies’  orchestra  of  Bos¬ 
ton  will  furnish  music.  About  $3,500  in  cash  prizes  are 
offered,  together  with  cups  and  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  $1,000,  so  that  an  attractive  premium  list  is 
the  result.  Student  packing  and  judging  contests  will 
be  held,  and  students  from  the  various  agricultural 
colleges  will  compete  in  these,  so  that  this  feature  of 
the  show  ought  to  be  of  great  interest  to  the  students 
of  the  colleges.  The  judges  for  the  show  are  Mr.  II. 
S.  Wiley,  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Taylor, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  while  it  is  hoped 
to  secure  one  of  the  Boston  apple  buyers  to  judge 
boxes  and  barrels. 

In  New  England,  we  need  some  more  progressive 
methods  to  apply  to  orcharding;  we  need  capital  and 
energy  to  develop  our  fruit  lands.  We  have  some  of 
the  best  soil  for  apple  growing  in  the  country.  Our 
markets  are  right  at  our  doors,  while  the  markets  of 
the  world  are  within  easy  reach,  and  it  seems  that  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  New  England  has  neglected  an 
opportunity  which  should  be  speedily  recovered.  If 
the  New  England  fruit  show  awakens  an  interest  in 
fruit  growing  and  brings  to  New  England  greater 
prosperity,  the  management  will  feel  that  their  labors 
have  not  been  in  vain  nor  their  energy  wasted.  The 
show  will  certainly  advertise  New  England. 

Officers  of  the  organization  are  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  State  House,  Boston;  vice- 
president,  Wm.  P.  Rich,  300  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  secretary,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Concord,  Mass.; 
treasurer,  A.  Warren  Patch,  Boston.  State  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  C.  F.  Gold,  West  Cornwall,  Conn.;  R.  M. 
Bowen,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  G.  Q.  Perry,  South  Hero, 
Vt. ;  E.  D.  Sanderson,  Durham,  N.  H.;  E.  F.  Iflitch- 
ings,  Waterville,  Me. ;  F.  C.  Sears,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Our  motto,  “Prosperity  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  means  prosperity  in  the  whole 
country.”  w.  W. 

CLINCHER  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 

I  think  it’s  about  time  for  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  wake  up 
to  the  necessity  of  a  parcels  post.  In 
January  last  I  had  shipped  to  me  from 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  10  quarts  seed  corn, 
costing  there  50  cents.  The  express 
charges  on  this  package  to  Palmetto, 
Fla.,  were  $2,  four  times  the  original 
cost  of  the  article.  Now,  if  such  trans¬ 
actions  as  this  and  similar  ones  will  not 
make  the  average  farmer  “wake  up  and 
take  notice,”  then  the  lazy  or  hook  worm 
is  not  indigenous  to  Southern  soil,  but 
is  a  common  complaint  lurking  in  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  this  great  country 
Of  OUrs.  JNO.  W.  JACKSON. 

Florida. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  Europe  this  package 
vould  have  gone  for  about  15  cents,  in 
one  package.  In  this  country  the  corn 
would  have  to  be  put  in  five  different 
packages,  with  total  postage  of  $1.40. 
For  over  20  years  it  has  been  “about  time”  for  the 
American  people  to  put  an  end  to  this  outrage.  There 
will  be  no  end  to  it  until  the  people  can  make  their 
representatives  in  Congress  realize  that  this  parcels 
post  and  similar  matters  are  of  greater  importance 
than  the  old  worn-out  issues  upon  which  the  poli¬ 
ticians  have  fed  so  long.  However,  it  is  hard  for 
them  to  see  the  light  so  long  as  powerful  interests 
occupy  a  larger  place  in  their  political  economy  thatj 
the  peop'e  who  elect  them  to  positions  which  they 
frequently  misuse. 
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[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  ashing  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  But  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

NOTES  ON  SEEDING. 

When  we  break  up  a  piece  of  ground 
in  July,  as  we  do  almost  every  year, 
some  crop  needs  to  be  put  on  as  early 
as  August  or  early  September.  We 
think  August  the  best  time  if  conditions 
are  not  too  unfavorable.  There  is  not 
much  plowing  done  in  our  locality,  on 
these  cheap  lands,  unless  the  grass  is 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  demand  that 
something  be  done.  Since  grass  is  our 
best  crop,  we  usually  try  to  get  back  to 
grass  again  as  soon  as  we  can.  That 
means  that  we  shall  plow  in  July,  har¬ 
row  in  July  and  August,  perhaps  a  dozen 
times,  or  possibly  more,  perhaps  less; 
enough  to  pulverize  the  soil  thoroughly 
and  kill  out  the  weeds.  With  an  occa¬ 
sional  shower  followed  shortly  with  the 
harrow,  quite  a  bit  of  moisture  can  be 
got  into  the  soil,  and  if  a  nice  shower 
shortly  precedes  the  time  of  seeding  a 
good  "catch”  is  pretty  certain.  We  sow 
our  grasses  at  this  time,  and  sometimes 
put  on  clover  seed  early  the  following 
Spring.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sow  any¬ 
thing  but  the  grasses,  commonly  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Red-top. 

For  some  time  various  speakers  have 
advocated  seeding  to  clover  and  grass 
in  Summer  or  early  Autumn,  after  oats 
have  been  harvested,  instead  of  seeding 
at  the  time  the  oats  are  sown,  as  is  the 
usual  custom.  I  have  made  but  one 
trial  of  this  method,  but  in  my  case  it 
was  practically  a  failure.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  abandon  the  method,  but  shall 
go  somewhat  light  in  my  experiments 
with  it.  Last  year  I  divided  one  piece 
of  oats  and  seeded  a  part  at  the  time 
the  oats  were  put  in,  and  the  remainder 
after  the  oats  had  been  taken  off.  The 
early  seeding  was  quite  good,  although 
not  ideal,  but  the  late  seeding  amounted 
to  very  little,  although  a  good  deal  of 
work  was  put  on  the  job,  and  consider¬ 
able  fertilizer  added  beyond  what  the 
other  part  had.  It  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  method  is  at  fault.  The 
difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  dry 
weather  came  on  and  stayed  with  us 
right  along.  A  neighbor  of  mine  made 
the  same  experiment  at  the  same  time, 
lie  says  he  will  not  try  it  again  unless 
he  knows  beforehand  that  it  is  going 
to  be  a  wet  season.  In  my  case,  I 
seeded  again  last  Spring  before  the 
frost  was  fairly  out,  and  got  a  good 
catch.  We  mowed  it  late,  some  days 
after  finishing  the  remainder  of  our 
haying,  and  got  a  very  good  crop.  There 
is  promise  of  a  good  growth  another 
year.  H.  H.  lyon. 

FOUR-YEAR-OLD  APPLE  TREES. 

Reader. — Agents  are  trying  to  sell  me 
apple  trees  which  they  say  are  four  years 
old;  price,  40  cents  each.  The  agents  claim 
that  these  trees  will  bear  in  two  years 
and  prove  superior  to  younger  ones. 

Any  agent  who  claims  that  a  four- 
year-old  apple  tree  is  much  better  to  set 
than  a  younger  one  is  trying  to  hood¬ 
wink  his  customer,  or  does  not  know 
his  business.  I  do  not  think  a  good 
reputable  nursery  firm  would  employ 
such  a  man.  The  best  authorities  the 
world  over  agree  that  young  trees  are 
the  most  profitable  to  set  in  the  long 
run.  These  four-year-old  trees  might 
bear  of  course  in  two  years.  So  they 
would  if  set  at  two  years,  and  in  the 
■latter  case  the  root  system  would 
be  much  stronger  and  in  better  shape 
to  produce  a  crop.  It  is  very  likely  the 
trees  in  question  are  a  lot  of  left-overs 
or  culls,  and  I  would  advise  any  man 
not  to  buy  them. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  bassett. 

While  I  have  not  much  experience  in 
planting  such  trees,  I  would  not  rec¬ 
ommend  it,  and  would  not  plant  them 
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myself.  I  would  much  rather  plant 
one-year-old  trees,  which  I  have  been 
doing  with  much  satisfaction.  I  think 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  live.  You 
could  head  the  tree  to  your  liking,  and 
you  could  have  the  tree  under  your 
control  in  every  way,  and  it  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  one-year-old  tree  at  five 
years  from  planting  would  be  a  much 
better  tree,  and  I  think  it  would  come 
in  bearing  full  as  soon  as  the  four- 
year-old.  The  latter  would  receive  a 
shock  in  the  transplanting  which  would 
set  it  back  to  a  considerable  extent, 
if  it  lived  through  the  change,  while 
the  former  would  grow  from  the  start. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  the  best 
success  I  have  ever  had  with  apple 
trees  has  'been  with  one-year-olds,  but  I 
want  them  to  be  strong,  vigorous  grow¬ 
ing  trees.  lewis  l.  morrell. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  good  four-year-old  apple  tree,  if  i 
well  grown  and  dug  carefully,  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  tree  for  a  town  lot,  or  the  vil¬ 
lage  garden,  but  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  orchard  planting.  It  is  too 
expensive,  as  the  grower  must  have  a 
big  price  for  it  to  pay  him  for  use  of 
land  and  labor  to  grow,  dig  and  pack 
such  a  tree.  It  is  too  large  to  handle 
properly,  and  plant  in  the  orchard,  and 
the  shock  is  too  great  for  such  a  large 
tree  to  be  removed  after  growing  four 
years  in  a  crowded  nursery  row.  The 
chances  are  all  against  the  tree  being  of 
desirable  shape;  and  there  is  but  little1 
chance  for  the  planter  to  get  it  into  the 
desired  shape  of  the  modern  orchard 
tree.  The  very  best  tree  to  plant  in  the 
orchard  is  a  good  one-year  tree.  Such 
a  tree  should  be  from  three  to  five  feet 
high,  according  to  variety,  some  va¬ 
rieties  making  much  more  growth  than 
others  in  the  same  soil.  The  roots  of 
this  one-year  tree  are  ready  to  take 
right  hold  of  the  soil,  and  commence  to 
grow.  The  top  of  this  one-year  tree  is 
easily  formed  to  any  desired  height  and 
shape  that  suits  the  owner,  and  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other  sized  or  age  tree. 
Set  side  by  side  it  will  bear  a  crop  of 
fruit  before  the  older  and  larger  tree. 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  e.  s.  black. 

Potato  Fertilizers. 

U.  C.  N.,  St.  Peters,  Pa. — Would  an  in¬ 
crease  to  20  or  25  per  cent  potash  he  ad¬ 
visable  in  fertilizer  for  potatoes — say  3-8- 
20?  Why  is  phosphoric  acid  necessary  to  a 
potato  crop?  Just  what  does  it  do?  Would 
the  addition  of  one  per  cent  nitrogen  sepa¬ 
rately  after  the  appearance  of  the  plant  be 
profitable? 

Ans. — We  doubt  the  profit  in  using 
so  much  potash  unless  it  be  on  some 
soil  that  is  peculiarly  in  need  of  it.  We 
should  not  expect  a  profit  from  using 
over  three  times  as  much  potash  as  of 
nitrogen.  Phosphoric  acid  is  necessary 
to  all  crops.  Plants  will  not  make  a 
healthy  growth  without  it.  It  is  the 
mineral  most  likely  to  be  lacking  in 
available  forms  in  the  majority  of  soils, 
and  the  one  most  likely  to  enter  insolu¬ 
ble  forms.  Thus  it  is  always  the  rule 
in  careful  fertilizing  to  provide  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  chief 
function  of  phosphoric  acid  is  to  build 
up  the  life  principle  and  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  plant.  Thus  it  is  found 
largely  in  the  seeds  and  their  germs, 
and  in  vines  or  that  part  of  plants  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  animal  skele¬ 
ton.  Like  potash,  the  phosphoric  acid 
affects  the  vital  functions  or  life  of  the 
plant,  so  that  an  analysis  of  either  the 
potato  vine  or  tuber  would  not  be  a 
fair  measurement  of  what  the  plant 
needs.  From  our  own  experience  we 
have  not  found  it  profitable  to  add  nitro¬ 
gen  later,  provided  a  good  supply  of  a 
well-balanced  fertilizer  was  used  at 
planting  time.  We  consider  it  more 
profitable  to  use  a  good  supply  of  nitro¬ 
gen  containing  several  different  forms 
and  then  trust  to  good  culture  and 
spraying.  _ 

"For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 
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_ YOU  may  learn  a11  about  the  uses  of  cement 

Keep  and  concrete  on  the  farm— and  honv  to  use 

(Jp-to-Dateon^^K  them  yourself  by  reading  this  magazine 

Farm  Building  News^^  —“The  Farm  Cement  News”— 


You  know  that  concrete  is  rapidly 
replacing  lumber  on  the  farm,  because  it 
is  more  economical,  being  perma¬ 
nent  and  more  safe,  being  tire- 
proof.  This  magazine  will  inform 
from  time  to  time  oi  what 


And  the  magazine  won't  cost  you  a  penny.  S 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  full  ad-  > 
dress  on  coupon,  postal  or  in  J 
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letter  and  you  will  be 


put  on  our  free  list. 
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others  are  doing, and  what  you 
can  do.  You  will  find  it  an  edu¬ 
cation,  a  correspondence  course  in 
k  concrete  construction.  It's  free  be¬ 
cause  we  want  you  to  know  hew  to  w  , 

use  Universal  Portland  Cement,  ^ 

the  highest  grade  poitland  cement 
i  made.  .Suitable  for  all  classes  of  work,  /»€' 
easiest  to  work  with,  always  uniform  and  +  vT 

dependable.  Get  your  name  to  us  for  *  jfiP 
the  magazine  and  be  entertained  and  O0 


Address 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CO. 

Dept. 2,  Frick  Bldg. 
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Pittsburg,  Pa. 


LILACS 


THE  CHOICEST  VARIETIES 

Including  the  famous  HIGHLAND  PARK  COLLECTION 

Catalogue  containing  descriptions  of  85  different  kinds  will  be  sent  on  request. 
This  Catalogue  also  contains  accurate  and  trustworthy  description  of  the  best 

Trees ,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Plants 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Box  K,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  for  Fall  Planting. 

Catalogue  free.  HENRY  A. 


Choice  varieties  seed  wheat,  rye,  winter 
vetches  and  grass  seeds :  also  spring' 
flowering  bulbs  for  fall  planting, 

DREKR,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


p  Wood’s  Descriptive  Cf 

Fall  Seed  Catalog 

now  ready,  gives  the  fullest 
information  about  all 

Seeds  for  the 

Farm  and  Garden, 

Grasses  and  Clovers, 
Vetches,  Alfalfa, 

Seed  Wheat,  Oats. 

Rye,  Barley,  etc. 

Also  tells  all  about 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

that  can  be  planted  in  the  fall  to 
advantage  and  profit,  and  about 

Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  other 
Flowering  Bulbs,  Vegetable  and 
Strawberry  Plants,  Poultry 
Supplies  and  Fertilizers. 

Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  Bhould 
have  this  catalog.  It  is  invaluable  in 
its  helpfulness  and  suggestive  ideas  for 
a  profitable  and  satisfactory  Farm  or 
Garden.  Catalogue  mailed  free  on 
request.  Write  for  it. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

)  Seedsmen,  •  Richmond,  Va.  O 


FERTILIZER  LIMEYS 

WALTON  qiJAHKIES,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


Farms  on  *«n» 

Yirgijiidn  Ry* 

:  g  Soutfiside  Virginia^ 

S  Locate  now  on  the  new  railroad.  Runs 
rough  the  richest  fanning  and  trucking 
country. 

Lands  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre. 

W  Rich  (arms  now  at  low  prices.  Produce 
two  and  three  crops  per  year,  abundant  water, 
timber,  excellent  climate.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  information :  B.  E.  RICE,  Agent, 
Industrial  Department,  Virginian  Railway  Co., 
Dept.  G,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


— 99  %o  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA,  0H:0 


AIITnUnmi  PC  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  oh  a  Stri rr:.  !r 

HU  I  U  III  Uul  LLO  able  aii'ibiisiiirhs-likc  I.im  -  Writ, 
free  sample  copy  of  the  “  2<)tli  Century  Auto  Review.”  < 
tabling  inside  information  to  buyers  and  sellers.  20th  Century 
Automobile  Co.,  1615  Broadway,  Cor.  49tl»  Si.,  New  York. 

Jt  will  pay  you  to  spray  your 
Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  this'  fall 
and  winter  for  protection  from 
scale  and  all  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases.  F  It  K  K  In¬ 
struction  Hook  shows  the  famous  Gnrlield, 
Empire  King,  Lender,  \\  ut«on  ami  oti  •  r 
sprayers;  also  gives  a  lot  of  lor  mu  las  and  other  valuable 
information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  11th  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  White  Winter  Seed  Rye, 

$1.25  per  bush.  Ira  H.  Hasbrouck,  Box  9B7,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


150  FARMS 


For  Sale  in  the  fertile  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley;  from  6  to  200 
acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New  catalogue  and  map. 

HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 

THE  MICHIGAN -INDIANA 
LAND  COMPANY 

Are  offering  for  sale  from  40  to  65  of  the  nicest 
improved  farm  lands  in  the  best  section  of  the 
southern  part  of  Michigan,  in  the  following 
counties:  Allegan.  Barry,  Montmorency  and 
Kalkaska.  Also,  from  40  to  50  farms  in  the 
very  best  section  of  Indiana,  located  in  Noble, 
County.  Whitley  County  and  Elkhart  County, 
l'lease  write  for  description,  maps,  price  and 
terms.  Address 

MICH1GAN-INDI ANA  LAND  COMPANY,  LIGONIER,  IND 


HOOD  RIVER 

APPLE  BOXES. 

If  you  have  nice  fruit  ship  it  in  the  Oregon 
or  llood  River  box. 

Send  for  catalogues. 

SOUTH  SIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 


Our  specialty  for 
fall  shipment. 
Bear  two  years  after  planting.  Send  tor  spo  ial 
prices  also  on  BARTLETT  PKAR,  AIM’LL, 
V II  1C  It  It  V,  PLUM  and  BEACH  TREES. 

Everybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Maloney  Bros.  Cl  Wells,  Box  16,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


(1NE  Quart  of  Strawberries 

”  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Pr 


to  each 
Plant  1910 

_  _ . . ices. 

T.  0.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  X.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants  of  tl,e  Bost  V  rioties 


free. 


Descriptive  Catalogue 
BASIL  PERRY,  Box  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Choice  ci.ovkr  and  grass  seeds  sold 
direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  iud. 

FULCASTER  WHEAT 

No  Better  Cropping  or  Milling  Variety. 

We  offer  only  this  one  variety,  grown  on  our  own 
farms  under  careful  supervision  and  especially 
prepared  for  seed.  Write  for  sample  and  prices 

The  National  Farm  School,  Farm  School, Dept. B,  Bocks  Co. ,”3. 

■-CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED.  S  n 
bushel.  COW-HORN  TURNIP 
SEED.  4 Pc.  pound 


FOR  SALE 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND;  Milford,  Delaware 

HARRISON’*  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

1100  aeres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. _ 

GOLD  COIN  SEED  WHEAT,  $Tj60 

per  bush.  IRA  H.  HASBROUCK,  Box  9B7,  Kinaston,  N.  Y 

nr  HOII  TDCCC-I,r  y°u  want  thorn  from 
rtAUli  I  If  ttO  the  block  budded  tr"  a 

bearing  trees,  better  order  now.  List  ana  tull  t  ate  , 
- £T  &  R0N<  Box  , Seneca,  N.  Y  ■ 


FRUIT 


that  grow  and  bear  fruit  true 
to  name,  from  grower  to 


7c 


*  i  pj  anter  direct,  freight  paid,  at  i 

TOI7I7C  wholesale  prices.  1  McIntosh  LoP  l 
IKIjEiJ' Apple  Tree  postpaid  for  10c.  Lfll/U 
Send  for  FBEE  catalogue.. 

Maloney  Bros.  6  Wells,  Box  16.  Dansville,  N.  *• 
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A  PENNSYLVANIA  CORNCRIB. 

A  number  of  farmers  in  this  section 
(Northern  Dauphin  Co..  Pa.),  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  style  of  corncribs,  and  they  are 
the  best  I  ever  saw,  being  vermin-proof, 
dry,  and  airy,  and  for  an  illustration  I 
will  describe  the  one  on  the  farm  I  am 
living  on.  For  foundation  there  are  two 
linear  walls'  of  stone  14  inches  wide  and 
10  feet  apart,  both  walls  running  in  one 
direction,  and  not  joined  at  tin-  ends. 
On  each  wall  is  placed  a  sill  seven  by  ten 
Inches,  16  feet  long,  the  walls  so  high  that 
door  of  crib  will  be  at  least  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  Cross-wise  on  those  two  sills 
are  placed  the  floor  sills  four  by  six 
inches'  two  feet  apart,  and  each  floor  sill 
15  feet  long.  On  each  sill  is  set  a  side 
post,  four  by  3%  inches  and  eight  feet 
lh  li,  mortised  in  floor  sills,  also  the  ends 
framed  up  the  same  way.  Ends  of  side 
frame  posts  framed  in  four  by  six  inches 
scantling  for  frame  on  which  to  put  rafters 
for  roof.  If  has  a  ridge  roof  covered  with 
shingles.  On  floor  sills  is  placed  a  good, 
tight  wooden  floor,  some  farmers  puffing 
down  on  sills  a  layer  of  fin  before  putting 
down  the  floor,  hut  I  do  not  think  this 
is  necessary  when  good  lumber  is  used 
for  floor.  For  weather-boarding  on  out¬ 
sit!, ■  as  far  as  cribs  extend,  is  used  drop 
siding  three  inches  wide,  drop-siding  so 
beveled  on  both  edges,  that  one  edge  when 
nailed  on  faces  upwards,  and  the  other 
edge  downwards.  Siding  placed  half  an 
inch  apart,  this  admits  free  circulation  of 
air  and  sheds  the  rain  nicely. 

A  crib  3/  feet  wide  is  then  boarded 
up  on  inside  with  two  by  four  inches 
si  lidding  eight  feet  high,  one  crib  on  each 
side.  This  gives  one  a  nice  ball  inside  of 
crib  to  place  a  corn  sheller,  and  shell  the 
corn,  with  a  door  at  each  end  of  hall. 
The  lumber  used  for  inside  partition  need 
not  lie  an  expensive  kind,  and  only  tight 
enough  to  hold  ear-corn.  On  top  over  this 
hall  is  placed  another  floor  on  which  one 
can  si  ore  corn  if  necessary,  also  a  good 
place  to  store  seed  corn,  for  here  it  can 
dry  out  to  perfection.  I  have  cpiit  testing 
s,ed  corn  for  its  germinating  powers  since 
I  store  it  here,  as  the  germination  is  al¬ 
ways  excellent;  I  dare  say  perfect.  The 
crih  is  so  placed  lliat  one  can  drive  on 
either  side  and  unload  the  corn  through 
dropgates  placed  on  strap  hinges.  Some 
use  10  or  12-ineh  sewer  pipes  set  on  end 
in  Hie  ground  like  a  post,  on  which  they 
place  the  frame  of  the  crib,  and  thus  use 
no  stone  wall,  the  pipes  set  on  a  solid 
foundation.  One  neighbor  placed  a  pile  of 
lumber  against  his  crih  after  he  had  it 
filled  with  corn,  thus  giving  the  rats  a 
good  opportunity  to  work  from  it.  But 
by  keeping  all  rubbish  away  from  this  crih 
so  as  not  to  give  rats  and  mice  a  rest  to 
work  from,  one  will  have  as  good  a  crib 
to  store  liis  corn  as  I  know  of,  and  corn 
will  ore  out  nicely  even  when  stored  in  it 
before  it  is'  well  dried  in  tiie  shock.  The 
size  in  length  especially,  can  he  made  to 
suit  flic  size  of  the  corn  crop  raised  on 
(lie  farm.  c.  e.  hauper. 


FRUITS  IN  MEXICO. 

While  tlie  Valley  of  Mexico  is  really 
tableland  7.000  feet  high  for  the  most, 
part,  it  appears  especially  adapted  for 
many  fruits,  although  the  only  apples  I 
could  procure  were  the  little  bittersweet 
apph  s  which  were  very  pungent  to  my 
taste.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  opening 
for  an  enterprising  apple  grower  there, 
supplying  not  only  the  25.000  Americans. 
Gormans  and  Frenchmen  in  t lie  city  of 
M'\-ico  alone,  hut  shipping  to  the  States 
as  well,  as  I  suppose  their  apples  would 
come  in  later  and  hang  long.  When  a 
shipment  of  California  plums  (Burbank 
and  Bradfords)  arrived  in  the  city  I  was 
present  and  paid  60  cents  Mexican  (30 
cents  gold)  for  a  dozen,  other  imported 
American  fruits  in  proportion.  At  this 
ride  it  is  best  to  do  in  Mexico  as  Mexi¬ 
cans  do,  eat  native  fruit;  their  peaches 
are  all  seedlings,  none  of  which  appealed 
to  m.v  fancy,  hut  they  seem  to  do  well  in 
Biore  parts  adapted  to  its  culture.  Their 
grapes  need  no  comment,  Tor  since  .  the 
cailv  days  of  the  Mission  Fathers  they 
have  raised  the  most  luscious  kinds,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  arid  irrigated  districts  like 
Ghihualiua  and  Torreon,  which  latter  is 
rigid  over  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  I  believe, 
bul  cool  at  nights,  as  altitude  is  high.  The 
strawberries  are  of  a  much  better  taste 
than  ours;  seem  to  he  less  acid,  but  are 
CQ'ial  in  size,  and,  of  course,  much  cheaper, 
selling  from  a  dollar  a  basket  when  the 
Ir.'in  first  pulls'  in  to  15  cents  per  basket 
win  n  the  train  is  about  to  depart.  I 
lianily  believe  tlie  Alpine  strawberry  would 
he  an  everbearing  variety  in  Texas  with 
ifs  variety  of  altitudes  and  climes. 

I  luTo  are  no  more  delicious  sweets  than 
Mexican  mangoes,  avocados,  dulees,  apri- 
ro<s,  etc.,  which  are.  however,  tropical  in 
Hair  nature;  all  their  pears  of  the  Bart- 
leti  type  have  the  core-rot,  hut  as  they 
grow  to  (lie  usual  size  and  bear  well  in 
•heir  proper  soils  the  possibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  refrigerator  trade  in  them  to  the 


States,  utilizing  their  cheap  lands,  should 
appeal  to  the  American  fruit  grower,  as 
this  disease  can  be  controlled. 

Speaking  about  avocados  (which  sell 
for  three  cents  Mexican  down  there),  I 
noted  in  a  recent  issue  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y. 
some  one  stated  that  lie  had  sold  them  as 
high  as  from  40  cents'  to  a  dollar  each. 
While  I  like  an  avocado,  I  should  not  con¬ 
sider  them  worth  any  more,  even  freshly 
picked,  than  they  ask  down  there,  and 
these  prices  are  not  believable,  unless  paid 
by  people  with  more  curiosity  or  money 
than  other  blessings,  as  the  trees  are  most 
prolific,  the  fruit  most  perishable  in  its 
ripe — its  best — state  :  such  fruits  as 
brought  these  prices',  too,  must  have  been 
picked  unripe  if  they  were  shipped  to  the 
East,  and  those  people  got  a  very  poor 
money’s  worth,  if  they  had  ever  eaten  a 
good  avocado.  Picked  ripe  it  savors  of 
oocoanut  oil,  good  country  butter,  lettuce 
and  cream.  _  v.  l. 

LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Trespassing  Cattle. 

A's  land  joins  B's.  B’s  portion  of  the 
line  fi'nce  falls  down,  and  A’s  cows  go 
on  to  B’s  land,  and  from  there  on  my  land 
through  B’s  defective  fence,  and  destroy 
my  corn.  Who  is  liable  for  the  damage? 

New  York.  w.  B.  it. 

We  think  that  you  should  join  the  par¬ 
ties  A  and  B.  suing  both,  and  allow  the 
court  and  jury  to  apportion  the  damages. 
A  is  not:  at  liberty  to  allow  his  cows  to 
roam  about  the  country,  and  B  is  liable 
for  permitting  the  division  fence  to  re¬ 
main  in  disrepair. 

Taxation  of  Telephone  Lines. 

Is  there  a  law  in  Ohio  to  tax  rural  tele¬ 
phone  lines?  a.  s. 

Taxation  is  an  incident  of  sovereignty, 
and  each  State  and  nation  may  levy  and 
collect  taxes  without  limit.  This  is  in 
consideration  for  tlie  security  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  personal  and  property  rights.  Your 
statutes  provide:  “All  property,  real  or 
personal,  belonging  to  individuals  or  cor¬ 
porations,  and  all  moneys,  credits,  invest¬ 
ments  in  bonds,  stock  or  otherwise  are 
subject  to  taxation.”  No.  2731.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  reach  all  property,  especially  , 
personal  property  of  corporations.  But  tlie 
(ax  on  a  local  telephone  line  should  be  a 
small  item.  If  you  think  that  (lie  author¬ 
ities  are  discriminating  against  you  so 
as  to  favor  the  trunk  lines  you  should  in¬ 
quire  into  the  matter,  as  all  taxes  are  af¬ 
fixed  by  law. 

Barb  Wire  Division  Fence. 

One  of  my  neighbors  lias  a  barb  wire 
fence  on  the  line.  lie  says  lie  has  a  right 
to  it,  because  it  has  been  there  for  years. 
Will  lie  have  to  stand  damage  if  my  stock 
gets  hurt?  c.  e.  is. 

New  York. 

The  law  permits  a  party  to  build  a  di¬ 
vision  fence  of  barb  wire  upon  the  written 
consent  of  the  neighbor,  or  It  may  lie  of 
four  strands  with  a  wooden  rail  over, 
strongly  built  and  properly  maintained.  If 
any  damage  results  due  to  its  dangerous 
condition  the  owner  will  be  liable.  Under 
the  former  law  any  one  building  a  barb 
wire  fence  was  liable  in  treble  damages  for 
all  injury  resulting.  Upon  general  prin¬ 
ciples  a  barb  wire  fence  is  dangerous,  and 
a  jury  could  find  that  It  is  negligence  to 
maintain  this  sort  of  a  fence.  You  should 
urge  your  neighbor  to  be  prudent  in  this 
matter. 

Private  Right  of  Way. 

Tf  a  farmer  in  New  Jersey  makes  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  his  neighbors'  crossing  his  farm 
on  his  private  road  for  nearly  20  years, 
having  given  them  no  permission  to  do  so 
either  in  writing  or  otherwise,  will  the 
road  become  a  public  right  of  way  when 
20  years  have  expired?  If  he  closed  it  10 
years  ago  for  a  week  or  so  with  a  fence 
across  it,  will  that  delay  its  becoming  a 
public  right  of  way  for  another  10  years? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  it  becom¬ 
ing  such,  without  closing  it?  a.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  right  of  way 
(called  an  easement)  a  person  must  use  it 
openly,  notoriously  and  continuously  for 
20  years.  You  may  prevent  your  neighbor 
from  obtaining  such  a  right  by  posting  it 
“A  Private  Road.”  by  fencing  it  for  a 
short  time,  or  by  making  a  nominal  charge 
for  its  use.  The  safest  way  would  he  to 
secure  a  six-cent  judgment  against  him 
for  trespass,  as  such  a  judgment  would  he 
(lie  host  evidence,  he  or  his  grantee  might 
dispute  your  other  objections.  41  N.  J.  Eq. 
489. 

Assessment  of  Ditch  Tax. 

On  April  1.  4009,  A  sold  B  a  farm,  ex¬ 
ecuting  a  warranty  deed,  and  l>y  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  agreement  obligating  himself  to 
pay  the  taxes  of  1000,  and  to  surrender 
the  farm  free  of  ail  incumbrances  on  the 
first  day  of  April.  1010.  In  June,  1000, 
the  county  commissioners  granted  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  ditch  running  through  the  farm, 
and  ordered  the  farm’s  apportionment  of 
tlie  cost  placed  upon  the  tax  duplicate  for 
collection.  Who  must  pay  the  ditch  tax, 
A  or  B?  r.  j.  T). 


The  title  passed  when  you  delivered  the 
deed,  and  the  purchaser  as  owner  must 
meet  all  taxes  and  assessments:  they  are 
charged  against  the  property.  The  facts 
that  you  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  fixed 
yearly  lax  and  keep  possession  until  next 
April  does  not  change  matters.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  will  have  to  pay  the  assessment  or 
suffer  a  lien  to  exist  against  tlie  place. 
If  he  attempts  to  withhold  it  from  I  lie 
price  you  can  recover  it.  If  is  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  is  subject  to  all  risks  of  taxes, 
assessments  or  fire. 


Good  Natured  Tools 

It  is  not  necessary  to  force  Keen  Kutter  Tools. 
Keen  Kutter  bits,  for  example,  work  quickly  and  easily 
in  any  kind  of  wood.  Lips  are  long,  strong  and  per¬ 
fectly  tempered,  adding  years  to  the  life  of  the  tool. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  like  hard  work.  The  edged 
tools  never  lose  their  temper — handled  tools  never 
work  loose  or  fly  off — hammering  tools  keep  their 
faces  straight. 

Km  mm 

QtJRLSTV  TOOLS 

include  tools  of  all  kinds — Saws,  Chisels,  Bits,  Drills, 
Gimlets,  Awls,  Planes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Axes, 
Drawing-knives,  Pocket-knives,  Screw¬ 
drivers,  Files,  Pliers,  Glass-cutters,  Ice- 
.  picks,  and  a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden 
iTools,  Scissors,  Shears  and  Cutlery. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.), 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U,  S.  A. 


You  know  what  is  in  the  food  you  buy.  The 
law  gives  you  that  protection. 

Why  shouldn’t  you  know  what  .is  in  your 
roofing  so  that  you  may  be  sure  of  your  buildings’ 
protection  ? 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — Nature’s 
absolute  waterproofer  that,  doesn’t  crack,  rot, 
break,  or  leak. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco,  and  thus  make  sure  of  economical  and  lasting 
protection  for  every  building  on  the  farm.  Mineral  and  smooth  surface.  Guaran¬ 
teed  in  writing  and  backed  by  our  thirty-two-million-dollar  organization.  Look 
for  the  trade-mark ;  take  no  substitute.  Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  .producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


PHILADELPPIIA 
New  York  San  Francisco 


Chicagro 


Abenaque  Water  Supply  Systems 


and 


Pumping  Plants 


Are  described  in  detail  in  our  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  can  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O,” 

Abenaque  Machine  Works  Westvlrmonttatlon’ 


Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 


CLi\ 

DOUBLE  ACTION  HARROW  &  CULTIVATOR 
FOR  IOO%  CROPS  w  a  the 


With  this  tool  more  different  kinds 
of  work  can  be  done, 
with  less  effort,  than 
with  any  other.  CLARK’S  is  tlie  only  Disk  Culti¬ 
vator  that  completely  embodies  the  double  action 
principle.  It  will  do  the  work  of  several  disk  ma¬ 
chines  that  would  cost  you  several  times  as  much, 
and  do  it  more  thoroughly,  because  it  lias  4  gangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre- 
suitable  for  2  light  horses.  Equipped  with  Extension 
Hoad  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied. 

Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  "Large  Hay  Crops.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


ORIGINAL 

‘CUTAWAY.” 


THE  KUHAL  NEW-YOKKER 


RAISING  NEW  POTATO  VARIETIES' 

We  have  lmrl  several  quest  Ions  about 
bow  to  handle  potato  seed.  Prof.  IC.  P. 
Bennett  of  the  Colorado  Agrlenltnre  Col¬ 
lege  gives  the  following  statement.  As  we 
know  Colorado  has  appropriated  $10,000  to 
ho  spent  In  finding  new  varieties  suitable 
for  that  State: 

Halsing  new  varieties  of  potatoes  from 
potato  l’all.s,  as  they  are  called,  Is 
a  very  simple  process.  The  tirst  es¬ 
sential  Is  to  obtain  the  fruits  which  are 
mature.  We  have  bad  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  wllh  fruits  which  were  still  green 
when  frost  came,  and  the  results  were  un¬ 
satisfactory;  that  is.  the  seed  wits  found 
to  be  too  immature  to  germinate. 

Collecting  the  seed  Is  done  the  same  way 
as  tomato  seed  Is'  gathered.  We  take  the 
fruits,  crush  them  in  a  jar  with  water, 
and  allow  them  to  stand  a  few  days  to 
ferment.  This  fermentation  separates  the 
seed  from  the  pulp,  and  then,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  stirring,  the  Need  will  settle  to  the  Isit- 
tom,  after  which  they  may  he  easily  washed 
out  and  cleaned  from  all  pulp.  A  couple 
of  quarts  of  the  fruits  will  produce  an 
ounce  or  two  of  seed  probably  make  from 
15,000  to  80,000  potato  seeds.  These 
Heeds  may  he  sown  in  Ihe  ground  in  (lie 
Spring.  It  is  not  desirable,  however,  to 
follow  tills  course,  as  the.  young  seedlings 
are  very  tender,  and  if  not  protected  very 
carefully  from  insect  pests,  such  as  the 
Colorado  potato  beetle  and  the  little  black 
flea-heel le,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  before  they  are  large  enough  to 
take  care  Of  themselves.  The  belter  way  is 
to  sow  the  seed  in  boxes  or  beds  in  a  cold 
frame  or  hothouse.  We  follow  the  practice 
of  sowing  in  bods  In  the  greenhouse.  Seeds 
germinate  fairly  readily  if  sown  about  one- 
half  inch  deep,  and  kept  moist.  After  the 
seedlings  are  out  of  the  ground  they  should 
l>o  thinned  down  to  two  or  three  Inches 
apart. 

One  reason  for  sowing  in  a  cold  frame 
or  greenhouse  Is  that  II  has  appeared  to  us 
that  the  seedlings  require  a  rather  long  sea¬ 
son  to  mature.  The  plants  will  attain  a 
height,  or  rather  a  length  (as  they  are 
inclined  to  he  weak  at  the  bottom  and 
fall  over  like  pen  vines)  of  a  foot  or  18 
inches.  These  vines  probably  will  not  blos¬ 
som,  at  least  they  never  have  with  me,  but 
will  produce  small  tubers.  The  tubers 
formed  on  these  plants  will  range  from  the 
size  of  garden  peas  to  that  of  cherries.  I 
suppose  that  one  should  keep  the  tubers 


from  each  of  these  seedling  plants  separate, 
as  each  plant,  in  all  probability,  will  pro¬ 
duce  what  is  practically  a  separate  variety 
of  potato.  Our  practice,  however,  is  simply 
to  dig  these  tubers  and  the  second  year  to 
keep  the  bills  separate.  The  toilers  will 
need  to  Ik-  kept  dormant  for  quite  a  time 
after  digging  before  they  will  sprout. 

The  second  year,  or  (lie  first  year  of 
planting  the  tubers,  more  or  less  trouble 
will  lie  experienced  from  insects'  attacking 
the  plants,  as  these  plants  are  not  ns  ro- 
slstanl  as  the  varieties  grown  for  market. 
I'robably  not  more  than  one  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  varieties  will  be  good  enough 
to  make  it  desirable  to  save  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  year.  About  three  seasons  are  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  the  tubers  from  seed  to  full 
size.  We  have  produced  in  I  be  past  two 
or  three  years  some  very  line-looking  pota¬ 
toes  In  this  way,  but  so  far,  we  have 
not  produced  anything  which  we  consider 
superior,  or  even  equal  to  Pearl,  Kural 
New-Yorker,  or  Peaehblow.  I n  fact,  if  we 
were  to  get  one  variety  out  of  a  million 
seedlings  that  was  as  good  as'  any  of  these 
named  varieties  we  should  think  that  we 
were  getting  valuable  results. 

Considerable  has  been  said  recently  in 
regard  to  hybridized  potato  seed;  that  is, 
hybridized  or  possibly  a  better  term  would 
be  “crossed"  potatoes.  There  is  n  possibil¬ 
ity  of  the  different  varieties  crossing,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  fields  like  cur  experimental 
plots,  where  from  50  to  100  varieties  are 
grown  side  by  side.  So  far  as  we  can 
estimate,  however,  this  docs  not  happen. 
Many  of  our  best  varieties  do  not  blos¬ 
som  at  all,  and  most  of  the  blossoms  that 
do  form  do  not  produce  go<wl  pollen.  An¬ 
other  thing,  tin*  potato  blossoms  are  not 
visited  nijieli  by  lnsVets,  so  that  we  have 
many  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  there 
being  much  natural  crossing  in  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  probabilities  are  that  most 
of  the  balls  that  form  in  the  held  are 
close  fertilized,  or  fertilized  from  blossoms 
in  close  proximity  to  the  ones  which  form 
the  fruits. 

We  have  bad  in  mind  an  attempt  to 
make  true  hybrids  of  the  potatoes  by 
crossing  Solnnnm  tuberosum  with  Solatium 
■Tamesii.  So  far,  however,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  this  about.  This  kind 
of  work  is  very  simple'  and  Interesting  to 
one  who  has  the  time  to  give  it  the  de¬ 
tailed  attention  which  Is  required  with  all 
plant-breeding  work.  k.  it.  bknnktt. 

Col.  State  Ag'l  College. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Raspberries  and  Scale. 

Would  there  be  any  danger  in  planting 
Cutbbert  rasplierrics  between  currants 
slightly  infested  with  scale,  currants  to  be 
taken  out  in  two  years  time,  and  currants 
sprayed.  f.  r.  l. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cutbbert  raspberries  can  be  safely 
planted  close  to  currants  infested  with  San 
.lose  scale  without  fear  of  injury  resulting. 
I  have  never  seen  raspiierries  or  blaeklwr- 
rh'H  Injured  by  San  Jose  scale  in  New  York 
State.  n.  v.  n. 

Young  Trees  in  Old  Orchard. 

Would  you  advise  planting  young  npple 
trees  in  an  old  orchard  where  trees  are 
dying?  j.  s. 

Tills  depends  very  largely  on  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  roofs  of  the  older  trees  with  which 
they  would  have  to  contend,  and  also  upon 
the  care  which  the  young  trei's  received. 
Jf  they  could  have  a  fair  amount  of  space 
for  root  development,  and  then  be  cultivat¬ 
ed  annually,  or  well  manured  or  mulched 
until  they  are  eight  or  10  years  old.  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  lie  suc¬ 
cessful.  J.  p.  8THWART. 

Penn.  Experiment  Station. 

Fall  Plowing  for  Potatoes. 

We  have  about  50  acres  of  light  sod  to 
plow  for  corn  and  oats,  and  we  think  of 
plowing  it  some  time  this  Kail,  disking  it 
up  in  the  Spring,  so  as  to  do  ns  much 
pi  iwLng  as  possible  now,  to  save  on  the 
Spring  rush  of  work.  It  is  rolling  ground. 
Would  you  advise  doing  this  for  potatoes? 
Also  what  other  crops  can  be  treated  in 
same  way?  m.  j.  k. 

Imng  Island. 

Our  experience  is  that  potatoes  do  best 
on  freshly  plowed  ground.  We  would  like 
to  plow  tin1  sod  this  Kali  and  then  cross- 
plow  It  in  the  Spring  for  potatoes'.  We 
would  like  the  same  treatment  for  garden 
vegetables.  For  oats.  corn,  other  grain 
and  most  farm  crops  the  plan  you  mentiou 
will  answer  well. 

Sweet  Clover  Before  Alfalfa. 

On  my  Chemung  County  farm  I  have  a 
Held  that  was  once  the  clover  Held  of  the 
farm,  but  for  years  the  clover  has  failed  to 
grow,  and  goldenrod,  and  blackberry  bushes 
have  grown.  1  want  to  get  It  into  Alfalfa, 
and  1  am  inclined  to  plow  It,  and  lit  It 
thoroughly,  and  put  on  one  ton  of  lime 
per  acre;  manure  it  with  barnyard  mnn- 


September  25. 

urr,  then  sow  Spring  wheat,  and  seed 
with  Sweet  clover.  Would  it  be  Inst  t0 
sow  the  Sweet  clover  seed  in  the  Fall  or 
In  the  Spring?  c.  l.  k. 

Millport,  N.  Y. 

We  should  not  expect  a  good  stand  of 
Alfalfa  in  this  way.  That  field  should  lie 
thoroughly  cleaned  tirst.  A  hoed  crop  ]j|<,. 
corn  or  potatoes,  thoroughly  cultivated  and 
followed  by  rye,  will  give  you  a  licit  or 
foundation  for  the  Alfalfa.  The  plan  out¬ 
lined  by  T.  E.  Martin  on  page  055  is  a 
good  one.  The  Sweet  clover  may  bo  seeded 
in  Spring. 

Corn  With  Imperfect  Ears. 

1  am  sending  under  separate  cover  an 
ear  of  corn.  I  ftnd  that  they  are  numerous 

In  one  of  our  fields  that  we  fertilized  well 
with  manure  anil  nitrate  of  soda.  Some  of 
them  are  perfect  ears,  but  seem  to  be  minus 
the  Imsk.  aud  instead  they  have  the  tassels 
growing  on  the  sides.  This  growth  is  at 
the  top  of  the  stalk,  while  in  every  case  a 
large  ear  of  corn  is  borne  on  the’  side  of 
the  stalk.  This  ik  the  first  year  I  planted 
this  kind  of  corn;  it  is  a  90-day  dent. 
Do  yon  think  that  overfeeding  the  land 
causes  Ibis  behavior  in  growth,  or  is  it  onlv 
u  sport  ?  t.  m.  K. 

Connect  lent. 

We  have  bad  a  number  of  such  ears  sent 
us.  They  somewhat  resemble  the  beads  of 
Kaffir  corn  or  sorghum.  One  theory  is  that 
the  soil  lacks  phosphoric  acid.  The 
manure  and  the  nitrate  supplied  nitrogen 
probably  in  excess.  There  was  not  enough 
phosphoric  acid  to  “balance”  this  nitrogen, 
and  tin*  ear  did  not  form  properly.  I’Iiok 
phoric  field  is  the  key  to  seed  and  grain 
production. 

Starting  on  a  Poor  Farm. 

I  am  a  poor  man,  trying  to  get  started 
In  life  by  buying  one  of  those  rundown 
York  State  farms  of  70  acres.  Tills  year 
I  mowed  (with  one  horse)  40  acres,  ami 
for  my  pains'  got  12  tons  of  hay,  so  you 
see  1  noisl  lots  of  help  such  ns  I  get  from 
the  columns  of  The  I!.  N.-Y.  to  make  my 
farm  as  productive  as  those  around  me 
( which  1  intend  it  shall  be).  The  meadows 
are  fairly  smooth  and  not  steep;  the  soil 
I  can  only  describe  as  a  slaty  loam,  nn<i 
though  light  and  easily  worked.  It  docs 
not  suffer  from  the  drought  like  they  do  In 
the  valley  lands,  “flats."  we  call  them,  as 
they  are  gravelly.  My  intention  is  to  keep 
ns  many  or  more  cows  Ilian  I  cut  hay  for. 
to  experiment  with  Alfalfa  and  lime, 
feed  n  reasonable  amount  of  grain,  whether 
I  raise  or  buy  it.  I  keep  separate  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  farm,  the  dairy  lmsim-s-, 
poultry,  and  living  expenses,  charging 
against  the  living  expenses  fill  stuff  talon 
from  the  various  branches  of  farming,  ami 
crediting  them  with  same,  except  the  gar¬ 
den,  which  I  consider  separate  from  the 
farm.  If  I  am  making  any  fundamental 
blunders  I  would  like  you  to  point  tll'Ml 
out.  as  I  want  to  start  right,  if  il  Is  only 
on  a  small  Beale..  r.  it 

East  < 'hat ham.  N.  Y. 


A  NEW 


il 


it 


FRIEND 

at  a  BARGAIN  while  they  last 

H.P.  throttle  governed  J  250 


GASOLINE  ENGINE 

STRONC  DURABLE 


(See  special  offer) 

POWERFUL 

JUMP  SPARK  IGNITION.  Large  Schebler  Carburetor,  controlled  by  governor  direct  from  balance  wheel. 
Large,  open  water  jacket.  Large,  heavy  bearings.  Every  part  accessible.  Weighs  700  lbs. 

We  have  nearly  completed  25  of  these  Engines,  much  of  the  work  done  during  the  summer  months. 
They  were  originally  designed  for  large,  expensive  pumping  Outfits.  We  have  not  had  time  to  complete  the 
Pumps  and  attachments  for  we  are  hustling  the  work  on  our  1910  Model  Sprayers.  The  Engines  are  just 
as  illustrated — neat  in  appearance  and  in  every  way  the  most  attractive  Engine  on  the  market  today.  They  are 
guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  For  heavy  work  and  variation  of  load,  the  THROTTLE  GOVERNOR 
cannot  be  equalled. — Ask  anyone  who  knows.  We  will,  another  sum¬ 
mer,  build  another  lot  of  them  for  the  fall  trade.  The  price  of  these 
Engines  is  $250.00  net,  with  no  discounts  whatever  to  the  retail  trade. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

It  takes  thousands  of  dollars  invested  every  year  to  keep  the  work  going  on 
“  FRIEND  ”  SPRAYERS  before  the  selling  season  commences.  Anyone  who  semis  us 
$200.00,  cash  with  order,  on  or  before  .November  1st,  will  get  one  of  these  Engines, 
complete  with  all  accessories,  ready  for  power  work.  Otherwise  the  price  is 
positively  $250.00.  This  special  otter  is  to  bring  ns  the  cash,  without  long  corres¬ 
pondence,  (which  costs  money),  and  in  return  we  will  give  the  greatest  bargain  ever 
ottered.  When  these  25  Engines  ate  sold  no  more  can  I**  had  until  another  fall. 

[lemembcr  we  fully  guarantee  them.  One  of  these  Engines  is  now  and  has  been,  for 
many  months,  lighting  our  factory,  our  four  dwellings  and  over  one-half  mile  of  our 
street,  all  night,  every  night.  Naturally  they  will  saw  wood,  cut  feed,  grind  feed,  etc. 

FIRST  COME--FIRST  SERVED. 

“FRIEND”  MEG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y.  L 

IVIfrs.  of  the  world’s  best  Spraying  Outfits,  the  “FRIEND.”  governor. 
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SEEDING  TO  TIMOTHY. 

It.  It.  F.,  Qrford,  X.  II.  Having  followed 
Mr.  Van  Alslyne's  article  in  Tins  It.  N.-Y. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions.  IIow  many  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  Timothy  seed  does  ho  use  for  stocking 
down  in  the  Fail?  We  shall  stock  down 
with  commercial  fertilizers  lids  Fall,  and 
want  the  largest  returns  possible  per  acre. 
Which  is  better,  to  roll  the  seed  in  or  lo 
harrow  it  in?  If  clover  is  used  with- Tim¬ 
othy,  how  much  of  each  per  acre? 

Ans. — When  we  seed  without  a  graki 
crop,  as  we  do  on  our  natural  meadow 
land,  where  we  make  hay  the  leading 
crop,  we  use  eight  quarts  of  best 
Timothy,  two  quarts  of  Red-top  and 
two  quarts  of  Alsike  clover.  I  have 
used  as  much  as  a  half  bushel  to  the 
acre,  instead  of  the  12  quarts  here  men¬ 
tioned.  Latterly  I  have  reduced  the 
Red-top,  as  1  find  it  tends  to  crowd  out 
the  Timothy.  I  have  tried  sowing  the 
Alsike  in  both  Spring  and  Fall,  and  I, 
find,  taking  the  years  as  they  run,  1  get 
the  best  results  with  Fail  sowing. 
While  it  may  seem  as  if  even  the  12 
quarts  was  a  heavy  seeding,  1  want  the 
grass  to  occupy  every  inch  of  the 
ground,  when  it  is  small,  so  as  to  keep 
out  the  weeds.  Later  some  will  die 
anyway.  I  have  found  that  the  land 
that  yielded  the  most  hay  was  not  the 
tall  stand,  thin  on  the  ground,  hut  that 
which  was  thick  on  the  bottom.  1  sow 
the  seed  both  ways,  so  as  to  insure  an 
even  stand,  and  cover  with  a  light  har- 


Grafting  Over  an  Old  Orchard. 

ft.  L.  <>.,  II rmlrrmui rillr,  X.  ('. — I  bave 
nu  orchard  of  150  apple  trees  from  15  to 
20  years  old,  almost  all  White  Fndcrwood 
Sweets.  I  thought  of  grafting  to  a  red 
Fall  and  Winter  apple.  Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  cut  I  lug  entire  top  first  season  or  only 
half  of  it?  Name  throe  or  four  lino  red 
apples  suitable  for  this  section. 

Ans. — Cut  off  the  whole  top  and 
graft  an  entire  head  on  the  trees  in  the 
Spring.  Cut  the  scions  this  Fall  and 
bury  them,  and  graft  as  the  growth 
starts  in  the  trees,  while  the  scions  are 
still  dormant.  The  best  Fall  apple  in 
the  United  States  was  once  the  opinion 
given  me  by  the  late  T.  T.  Lyon,  of 
Michigan,  in  regard  to  the  Bonum  of 
North  Carolina.  Buckingham  is  also 
good.  Jonathan  is  excellent  both  in 
color  and  quantity.  For  Winter  plant 
Wincsap,  Staymau  and  York  Imperial. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Climbing  Roses. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
sent  out  two  climbing  roses  as  gifts  to 
readers.  They  proved  very  popular,  for 
they  were  planted  and,  for  the  most 
part,  well  cared  for.  As  they  have 
grown  over  houses,  or  near  them,  they 
have  added  beauty  to  farm  homes  and 
strengthened  the  pleasant  ties  which 
bound  the  family  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  As 
we  go  about  the  country  we  frequently 
see  how  these  climbing  roses  have 
changed  the  entire  appearance  of  farm 
buildings.  In  June,  when  they  bloom, 


The  Dickelman 
Manufacturing  Co 

©2  Gormlcy  St. 
FOREST,  OHIO  A 
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Guaranteed  for  15  Years 


No  More  Roof  Expense 

When  you  use  Dickelman  Extra — your  roof  troubles  are  over.  Our  15-year  guaranty — 
stamped  on  every  roll — and  given  to  you  in  black  and  white  protects  you  absolutely.  It 
simply  means  that  you  will  have  no  more  roof  expense — no  more  roof  troubles — for  at 
least  15  years  after  the  date  you  purchase.  Most 
likely  you  will  never  have  to  roof  the  same  building  Bi 
again. 

DICKELMAN  EXTRA 

Galvanized  Metal  Roofing 

We  guarantee  it  for  15  years,  but  know  it  will  last  twice  that  long. 

We  know  that  otir  roofing  which  was  put  up  25  years  ago  is  still  in  excellent 
condition — and  should  last  25  years  longer.  We  do  not  simply  tel!  you  or  promise 
you  our  roofing  will  last  for  15  years — we  guarantee  it.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
DICKELMAN  EXTRA.  If  he  doesn't  sell  it,  write  ift  at  once  for  sample  and 
our  valuable  rooting. book — scut  prepaid.  Know  re///  we  can  our  rooting 

for  15  years  while  others  make  vague  promises  that  mean  nothing. 

The  secret  of  the  durability  of  Dickelman  Extra  lies  in  the  wonderful  system 
of  galvanizing — and  the  high  quality  of  the  materials  used.  The  metal  sheet  wo 
use  for  a  base  is  made  by  a  special  process  which  leaves  it  tough — yet  pliable 
and  open-grained.  So  the  galvanizing  material  tills  up  the  "pores" — and  actu¬ 
ally  becomes  a  part  of  the  finished  sheet.  This  prevents  it  from  cracking — 

scaling — wearing  or  rusting  off. 


Send 
Now  for 
Sample 


Get  our  book — 
and  sample,  so 
you  can  test  it 
to  know  for 
yourself  its  su¬ 
periority. 


ONE  OF  THE  R.  N.-Y.  GIFT 

row  or  a  weeder,  then  roll.  This  firms 
the  seed,  and  gives  a  smooth  surface 
lor  the  meadow.  If  the  ground  gets 
crusted  before  the  seed  sprouts,  it  is 
nil  excellent  plan  to  run  over  the  land 
with  a  weeder  or  smoothing  harrow. 
The  seed  will  not  only  come  through 
I 'otter,  Imt  a  great  loss  of  water  by 
evaporation  is  prevented.  I  use  500 
pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer,  12  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and  four  or  five 
per  cent  potash;  then  if  I  have  no 
manure,  I  find  it  pays  well  to  use  at 
least  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
the  Spring,  as  early  as  possible.  If  this 
is  used  at  time  of  seeding,  if  it  is  very 
dry  it  may  burn  the  tender  shoots,  or 
some  of  it  may  be  lost,  because  there 
are  not  enough  plant  roots  to  retain  the 
soluble  nitrogen,  which  will  then  he 
washed  out  with  the  drainage  water. 
If  I  have  manure  I  do  not  use  the  ni¬ 
trate.  When  I  seed  with  a  grain  crop, 
as  I  do  where  we  follow  a  short  rota¬ 
tion,  one  year,  or  two  at  most  of  hay, 

I  then  use  five  quarts  of  Timothy  and 
one  of  Red-top  in  the  drill  with  the 
grain,  each,  of  course,  in  a  different 
seed  box,  and  sow  six  quarts  of  clover 
in  the  Spring,  making  it  one-third  Al- 
sike.  This  will  give  half  the  plants 
Alsike,  as  the  seed  is  so  much  smaller. 
While  it  will  not  make  the  second 
growth  that  the  Red  clover  will,  nor 
is  it  as  valuable  as  a  soil  builder,  it 
"ill  hold  when  the  Red  clover  will  kill 
"ttt,  either  on  account  of  frost  or  a  too 
arid  soil.  Tt  makes  a  hay  fully  as  valu¬ 
able  to  feed,  and  where,  it  is  desired 
,0  s*dl  the  Timothy,  if  that  predom¬ 
inates,  it  does  not  affect  the  selling 
pi  ice,  as  does  the  Red  clover. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


CLIMBING  ROSES.  Fig,  475. 

they  add  a  glorious  dash  of  color  which 
is  admired  by  all  who  pass.  One  of  our 
readers,  Mr.  F.  Naler,  of  Long  Island, 
sends  11s  the  picture  at  Fig.  475  to  show 
how  one  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  roses  has 
grown  in  his  yard.  This  rambler  lias 
developed  wonderfully.  There  might 
well  be  one  on  every  farmhouse. 

Ficijoa  Sellowiana. — Reference  was 
made  to  this  l’rult  on  page  754.  the  descrip¬ 
tion  being  given  by  the  Fulled  States  Con¬ 
sul  at  Montevideo.  The  following  more  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  the  fruit  as  grown  in 
California  is  given  by  D.  \V.  Coolldge  in 
the  “Pacific  Harden": 

“The  plant  is  a  medium-sized  shrub, 
with  liglil  green  foliage,  the  under  side  of 
which  is  silvery  gray.  It  has  proven  to 
be  more  hardy  than  the  guava  and  quite 
as  heavy  a  producer.  From  a  statement 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  It  was 
first  discovered  growing  in  Cruguay  in  1894. 
The  first  plants  were  produced  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  by  l)r.  Franceschl  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  about  ei/ght  years  ago.  One  of  these 
found  Its  way  to  Alludcnu,  a  suburb"  of 
Pasadena,  and  this  bush  lias  been  produc¬ 
ing  quite  heavy  crops  for  the  past  four 
years  to  the  writer’s  personal  knowledge. 
The  plan!  flowers  In  May  and  June  and 
like  the  fruit,  the  blossom  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  to  any  other  flower.  There  are  usu¬ 
ally  from  five  to  six  petals  of  a  heavy 
waxy  substance,  pure  white  on  the  under 
side  and  shaded  from  crimson  to  purple 
on  the  upper  side.  The  feature  of  the 
(lower  is  the  groat  tuft  of  bright  crimson 
stamens  surmounted  by  yellow  anthers.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  the  waxy  petals 
are  delicious  H>  the  taste  and  a  fruit  salad 
made  of  them  would  be  a  dish  for  the 
gods.  The  plant  responds  to  good  culture 
and  begins  hearing  In  from  two  <0  three 
years  after  planting.  The  fruit  docs  not 
ripen  on  the  plant,  imt  will  fall  when  fully 
mature  and  ripens  in  from  live  to  10  days. 
For  shipment  Fast  it  will  he  one  of  the 
most  successful,  as  il  will  easily  keep  for 
three  weeks  after  maturity.  Ordinarily  the 
fruit  matures  from  the  middle  of  November 

10  the  middle  of  December.  Coming  in  as 

11  does  when  other  fresh  fruit  is  getting 
scarce  It  Is  bound  to  be  popular." 


Tf" 


Read  His 


Read  of  the  economy 
and  profit  in  this  fann¬ 
er’s  potato-digging,— 
how  ho  gets  every 
potato  in  the  field, — 
how  he  avoids  loss  from 
scarred  and  crushed 
potatoes,— how  he  has 
made  tho  work  easy 
and  fast. 

It  Tells  Y on 

how  the 

Acme  Hand  Digger 

ATTACHMENT 

proved  out  under  hard,  practical  actual  field  use : 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverso  City,  Midi. 

Gent  lemon Tw  o  yearsago  t  hough  t  one  of 
your  Acme  Hand  Potato  Diggers  and  after 
giving  lta  short  trial  lathe  field,  my  sous, 
who  were  digging  tho  potatoes,  were  ho 
pleased  with  tho  Acme  Plggor  that  1  now 
Lave  live  In  use  on  my  farm. 

The  Acme  Is  Just  thodlgger  wo  needed.  Un¬ 
like  the  much liio  diggers  it  digs  clean,  gets 
every  potato  In  every  hill,  doesn't  sear  tho 
stock,  and  Is  not  bothered  by  tho  vines.  Tho 
men  work  easily,  yet  quickly,  and  don't  get  so 
tired  as  with  ordinary  fork  or  hook  digging. 

1  know  from  my  own  experience  that  tho 
Acme  Digger  does  hotter,  easier  and  cheaper 
work  than  any  other  digger  1  haveseen,  and 
tho  best  recommendation  I  van  give  anyone 
Is  that  X  continue  to  uso  It  on  my  own  farm. 

1  am.  yours  truly, 

F.  LAUTNKlt,  Leelanau  County. 

Send  S1.00  Today.  Let  tho  Acme 
Attachment  prove  itself  to  you.  Let  it 
prove  that  your  dollar  is  better  that  JKH)  in¬ 
vestment  in  other  diggers — that  it  will  dig 
potatoes  better  and  more  economically— that 
it  is  tho  digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
•Sent  prepaid  by  express.  Money  returned  if 
you  had  rattier  have  it  than  keep  the  digger. 

Pamphlet  and  Potnto  Book  free  on  request. 
Send  now.  Address  Box  525, 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


APPLE  BARRELS  AND  PEAR  KEGS 

C.  I>.  BOSTW I  <’K ,  It  linen,  Nmv  York, 
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Ornamental  Iron  Fence 


Cheaper  than  wood  Tor 

_ _ _ _ _ Luwua,  ChuruhoA.Coin- 

eterios.  Public  (JroundH.  A  ho  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Cuiuloguo 

free.  \Vrlto  for  Hpcolul  OfTrr. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  676.  Docatur.  Ind. 

Brown  fence;  rr*fr' 

Strongest,  most  durable  ftneo"11'  t  i  |  {  ; 
made,  Heaviest,  olosost  wires,  Doublo  1  - 1 

galvanized.  Practically  indostruotiblo.  Stock 
ntrong.Cbiokcn  tight.  1 5  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  Free. Wo  pay  frt.  ‘ 
Thu  Grown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Ocpt.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Fence 
Buyers 

I  Want  to  Send 
This  Free  Book 


you  buy  a  rod  of 
Take  tny  word  for 
it.  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
mo  the  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

All-No.- 9  Big  Wire  Fence 

Pve  had  my  say  about  fence  in  tills 
book  and  1  want  you  to  road  It.  Most 
protltuhlo  fcnco  In  tho  world  to  buy, 
as  I'll  show  you. 


THERE'S  A  NEW  THING  ABOUT  IT 


It’s  now  sold  dellvared  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  Just  lu  certain  sections,  hutevery- 
whoro  in  tho  u  s.  Plainly  priced  lu  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  tho  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Bond  mo  a  card  or  letter  for  hook  right  away. 
Pm  going  to  send  out  tft.UOO  of  these  hooks  to 
farmers  this  fall,  hut  I’ll  got  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Pence  Man  for 

BONO  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  E.  Maumee  St.  Adrian,  Mich. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—  Oar  lots  or  loss. 

KOItT.  HI  1,1,1  KS, 

Medina,  N.  Y. 


COLORADO 

AS  A 

Summer  Resort 

STANDS  HIGH 

The  Popular  Route  to  Colorado  Is  the 

Union  Pacific 

Electric  Automatic  lilock  Signals 
The  Sale  Road  to  Travel 

For  ratvs  and  Informal  Ion  intjuirp  of 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  25. 


Ruralisms 


SEEDING  STRAWBERRIES. 

G.  D.  C;  PlMinville,  Conn. — Will  you 
give  me  some  advice  about  germinating 
strawberry  seed?  Very. few  that  I  sow 
come  up.  I  haxie  been  trying  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  produce  a  late  bearer,  and 
now  have  from  seed  a  few  plants  that  arc 
almost  perpetual.  Among  my  late-bearing 
Plants  I  find  another  fruiting  after  others 
are  through.  I  shall  encourage  plant-mak¬ 
ing  from  this  one,  but  shall  also  sow  the 
seed,  as  I  enjoy  watching  for  results.  I 
have  tried  sowing  in  earth,  starting  in  a 
damp  s*ponge  and  under  damp  cloth,  but 
get  very  few  plants  for  the  amount  of 
seed  sown. 

Ans. — The  best  time  to  plant  the 
seed  is  immediately  after  removing  it 
from  the  berry,  and  before  it  becomes 
dry.  The  longer  the  seed  is  dried  the 
longer  time  it  will  require  to  germinate, 
and  the  more  favorable  must  be  the 
conditions  for  it  to  germinate  in.  The 
soil  should  be  a  good  rich  loam,  never 
using  clay  or  heavy  soils  that  will  bake 
or  crust  over  as  soon  as  they  become 
a  little  dry.  The  loam  should  be  mixed 
with  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  well-rotted 
and  fine  stable  manure.  Make  a  slight 
depression  about  one-half  inch  wide  and 
about  one  inch  apart  on  the  surface  of 
this  seed  bed,  and  plant  the  seed  thick 
in  these  rows.  Then  cover  the  seed 
lightly  (about  one-sixteenth  inch)  with 
the  same  loamy  soil  that  the  seed  was 
planted  in,  and  from  the  time  the  geed 
is  planted  until  the  young  plants  appear 
the.  surface  of  the  soil  must  be  kept 
moist,  wetting  with  a  very  fine  nozzle 
or  watering  can,  or  from  a  syringe,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  use  any  force  when 
putting  on  the  water,  or  the  seed  will 
be  washed  out.  Moisture  and  warmth 
are.  the  two  essential  conditions  to  cause 
germination  of  the  seed,  and  a  porous 
light  covering  that  the  delicate  germ 
may  reach  through  the  covering  to  the 
light,  and  a  light  rich  soil  for  the  young 
root  to  penetrate  and  take  up  food  to 
sustain  the  leaf  and  plant  when  it  starts 
growth  in  the  light.  When  only  a  few 
seeds  are  to  be  planted,  a  fiat  box  about 
five  inches  deep  is  best  to  plant  seed  in. 
This  box  can  be  made  by  sawing  in  two 
an  ordinary  soap  box,  boring  a  few 
holes  in  the  bottom  with  a  half  inch 
auger  for  drainage,  covering  over  the 
bottom  with  broken  flower  pots  or  coal 
cinders,  otherwise  the  soil  will  become 
sour  with  the  stagnant  water.  After 
the  seeds  are  planted  and  covered  and 
before  wetting  them,  firm  them  down 
with  a  brick  of  even  surface,  then  wet 
them  gently  but  thoroughly,  and  cover 
the  fiat  over  with  window  glass;  place 
it  in  some  shady  place  where  there  is 
plenty  of  light,  but  where  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  will  not  strike  it. 

The  seed  can  be  planted  in  a  hotbed 
frame,  if  more  space  is  required,  using 
the  same  kind  of  soil  and  other  condi¬ 
tions,  but  I  have  always  preferred  the 
flat  boxes,  as  I  can  change  their  posi¬ 
tion  at  any  time,  and  they  are  easily 
handled.  If  seed  is  taken  by  paring 
them  thinly  from  the  berry,  and  then 
squeezing  out  the  juice  through  a  piece 
of  cheesecloth  and  planted  at  once,  as 
directed  above,  they  will  soon  germi¬ 
nate,  and  the  little  plants  will  grow 
slowly  through  the  Summer  and  Fall. 
The  best  way  to  treat  the  little  seed¬ 
lings  is  to  pot  them  off  in  two-inch  pots, 
or  transplant  them  in  good  soil  in  about 
two  weeks  after  they  appear  above 
ground.  When  a  greenhouse  is  at  hand, 
grow  them  in  it  through  the  Winter, 
or  place  in  cold  frames  and  protect 
them  from  hard  freezing  until  Spring, 
when  they  should  be  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  grow,  as  early  in  Spring  as 
possible.  If  seed  is  dry  and  hard  they 
can  be  planted  and  cared  for  as  above, 
and  if  they  do  not  germinate  during  the 
Summer  or  Fall,  then  any  time  during 
December  or  January,  or  even  as  late  as 
February  or  March,  if  flats  are  taken 
into  a  warm  room,  hotbed  or  green¬ 
house,  the  seed  will  start  and  make 
plants  large  enough  to  plant  out  in  field 
or  garden  by  July  or  August  following. 
The  second  Summer  they  should  fruit, 
and  show  something  of  merit — or  lack 
of  it — to  warrant  their  further  trial  or 
the  rooting  of  them  out,  and  each  one’s 
fancy  or  ideas  will  guide  him  in  this 
matter  of  selection. 

Many  of  our  very  best  strawberries 
were  secured  from  accidental  seedlings 
where  nature  had  planted  it  or  a  bird 
had  dropped  the  seed,  while  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  most  careful  hybridizers 
and  breeders  have  proved  flat  failures. 
Where  now  are  Seth  Boyden’s  seed¬ 
lings,  and  the  seedlings  of  Mr.  Durand? 
Both  of  them  gave  lots  of  their  time 
and  money  to  the  growing  of  new  hy¬ 
brid  seedling  strawberries,  and  neither 
of  them  ever  produced  a  berry  of  any 


real  value  to  the  market  grower.  Such 
varieties  as  the  Wilson,  Downing,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  later  Crescent  and  Sharpless 
have  not  been  equaled  by  any  of  the 
pedigree  varieties.  In  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  I  worked  for  years  in  the  hopes  of 
producing  a  berry  that  would  be  better 
than  cither  of  its  parents — by  crossing 
the  Crescent  seedling  with  Sharpless, 
but  from  many  hundreds  of  seedlings 
of  these  hybrids  I  never  succeeded  in 
getting  a  single  one  of  value,  or  the 
equal  of  their  parents,  and,  strange  to 
say,  most  of  these  seedlings  were  want¬ 
ing  in  healthy  foliage  or  production  of 
fruit,  both  of  which  qualities  the  par¬ 
ents  excelled  in.  Afterward  I  used  a 
system  of  crossing  seedlings  through 
different  generations  by  using  other  par¬ 
ents  to  bring  some  result  that  the  seed¬ 
ling  was  deficient  in.  For  instance,  if 
it  lacked  only  vigor  of  plant,  but  was 
desirable  in  production,  color,  size  and 
quality  of  fruit,  I  crossed  it  with  some 
variety  of  strong,  vigorous -plant  growth, 
and  so  on  through  other  deficiencies, 
until  I  felt  I  had  got  at  least  somewhere 
near  the  qualities  I  was  trying  to  ob¬ 
tain.  The  late  E.  S.  Carman  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  who  had  the  trial  grounds  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  said 
that  all  of  these  seedlings  that  he  had 
tried,  under  unfavorable  conditions  at 
that,  were,  the  most  vigorous  plants  he 
had  ever  tried,  and  one  variety  that  I 
had  named  after  my  son  Robbie,  Mr. 
Carman  pronounced  after  fruiting  it  for 
three  years,  the  best  late  strawberry  that 
he  had  ever  fruited.  Yet  this  variety 
never  succeeded  generally,  and  could 
not  be  recommended  for  general  culture. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  future 
strawberry  will  have  to  be  produced  by 
careful  breeding,  and  from  known  par¬ 
entage.  “Blood  will  tell”  in  a  fruit  as 
well  as  animals  or  human  beings,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  breed 
for  a  plant  and  fruit  that  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  locality  in  which 
it  originates,  as  it  is  easier  to  reach  lo¬ 
cal  perfection  than  it  is  under  universal 
conditions.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  has  on  the 
trial  grounds  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
250  seedlings  that  are  the  results  of 
crosses  of  our  best  varieties  with  the 
best  foreign  varieties.  All  of  them 
show  their  vigor  and  healthy  plant  life 
by  maintaining  vigorous  healthy  foliage 
during  this,  the  severest  drought  we 
have  had  in  many  years  past  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  doing  this  on  a  hill¬ 
side  without  any  special  care  Or  fer¬ 
tilizer,  while  many  of  the  old  or  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  are  dying  from  the  effects 
of  the  drought.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  grew 
the  parents  under  glass  and  fertilized 
every  blossom  by  hand  with  the  pollen 
of  a  variety  that  he  wished  to  use,  thus 
insuring  the  parentage  of  each  one.  Yet 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  they  would 
fail  under  other  conditions  of  soil  and 
location.  He  has  made  the  right  start, 
and  market  growers  of  strawberries 
should  grow  seedlings  for  themselves, 
which  arc  more  likely  to  succeed  where 
they  originate  than  a  variety  brought 
from  another  place.  E.  s.  black, 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Gladiolus  Questions. 

C.  8.  F.,  Chicago,  III. — 1.  1  have  noted 

the  prevalence  here  this  year  of  rust  on 
Gladioli.  Scarcely  a  leaf  in  gardens  or 
florists’  shops  that  does  not  show  the  tell¬ 
tale  red  tip.  Seme  varieties,  notably 
“1900.”  seem  more  susceptible  than  others, 
the  plant  being  killed  in  many  instances. 
What  is  the  proper  remedy  and  treatment 
for  this  disease?  2.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  treat  the  bulblets  of  Gladioli,  allow 
them  to  remain  on  the  corms  until  Spring, 
or  remove  them  in  the  Autumn?  If  the 
latter,  how  shall  we  store  them  best  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  vitality?  How  and  when  should 
the  bulblets  be  planted  in  the  Spring? 

Ans. — 1.  The  rust  on  Gladioli  seems  to 
be  caused  by  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  In 
East  Akron,  five  miles  from  here,  there 
are  potteries  where  large  quantities  of 
salt  are  put  in  the  kiln  to  glaze  the 

ware.  Gladioli  planted  east  or  north¬ 
east  of  the  potteries  are  almost  sure  to 
die  the  first  Summer.  Friends  in  the 
northern  part  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  can 
hardly  grow  the  Gladiolus ;  but  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  a  mile  west  of  there,  where  the 
smoke  from  the  factories  and  locomo¬ 
tives  seldom  comes.  2.  We  take  off 

most  of  the  bulblets  in  the  Fall  and 

store  them  in  barrels  and  boxes  in  cel¬ 

lars  during  the  Winter,  always  keeping 
them  covered.  Small  lots  are  sometimes 
put  in  paper  sacks  and  then  wrapped  in 
paraffin  paper  to  keep  them  from  dry¬ 
ing.  We  have  sometimes  buried  them  or 
kept  them  in  a  root  cellar  with  perfect 
success.  A  friend  kept  two  barrels  of 
bulblets  in  an  open  shed  for  18  months 
without  apparent  harm.  They  must 
have  been  frozen  repeatedly.  We  aim 
to  keep  them  from  drying  or  freezing. 
When  we  buy  bulblets  in  the  Spring 
that  seem  to  be  too  dry,  we  soak  them 
a  few  days.  We  aim  to  get  them  in 
early.  M.  CRAWFORD. 

Summit  Co.,  O. 


10  More  Bushels  of  Wheat  for  87  Cents 

The  result  of  a  test.  Two  Fertilizers  used,  in  which  the  quantities  of  Nitrogen  and  Phosphates 
were  the  same.  No  Potash  yielded  21  bushels  per  acre.  With  Potash  the  yield  was  31  bushels. 
The  extra  cost  for  Potash  was  87  cents. 

Potash  makes  deep  roots,  gives  strength  to  the  stalk,  vitalizes  the  plant,  fills  out  head  and 
grain  and  increases  the  weight. 

This  Fall  add  15  pounds  of  Muriate  of  Potash  per  100  of  bone  or  plain  phosphates,  or — to  2-8-2 
add  10  pounds  per  100.  All  eh  ments  are  required,  but  be  sure  to  add  Potash. 

Arrange  now  with  your  dealer  to  get  Potash  when  you  need  it, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Chicago— Monadnock  Block  Atlanta,  Ga. — 1224  Candler  Building 


HUBBARD’S 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “  HAY  MAKER”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


“I  HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 


that  I  cannot  afford  to  mark  my  fruit  with  Bordeaux,*  soys  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  a  grower  of  fancy 
apples.  1  have  less  scale  and  finer  foliage  than  ever  before.*  REASOX  :  Five  years  consecutive  use  of 


“SCALECIDE” 

cheaper,  more  effective  and  easier  to  apply  than  Lime-Sulphur.  Send  for  Booklet,  Ordiard  Insurance.1' 

DRlnCC  ■  In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon 
rniuLu  i  cans,  $8.00;  5  gallon  cans,  $3.25;  1  gallon  cans,  $1.00- 

If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “  CAR lfOLHINE  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anytllingT  els©« 

I?.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  GO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Made-to-Order  Clothes 
from  $10  to  $18 

“From  the  Mill  to  YOU ” 

Yon  save  from  $4  to  $7  when  you  buy  from 
us.  For  the  values  we  give  at  $10  to  $18,  cost 
you  $14  to  $25  elsewhere. 

That  is  because  you  buy  direct 
from  the  mills,  when  you  buy 
from  us.  You  save  the  tremend¬ 
ous  middleman’s  profits. 

Yet  you  get  the  best  of  style, 
fit  and  tailoring.  You  get  de¬ 
pendable  linings  and  trim¬ 
mings  You  get  better  fabrics 
than  in  other  clothing  at  the 
same  prices.  For  we  put  the 
retailers’  profits  we  save  into 
better  qualities. 

But  more  than  that,  we  guar¬ 
antee  that  every  garment  we 
sell  will  give  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction.  VVe  positively  guaran¬ 
tee  the  style,  fit  and  fabrics  in 
every  detail.  So  you  are  per¬ 
fectly  protected. 

We  prepay  all  express  charges 
on  orders  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  and  make  liberal 
allowance  on  all  orders  coming 
from  the  West. 

Write  for  our  Style  Book  to¬ 
day.  See  the  handsome  styles 
we  offer.  Examine  the  samples  of  fabrics. 
Read  our  guarantee.  It  means  better  clothes 
at  less  cost  for  you. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  St.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.)  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong’  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog" 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dow* 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .*.  Havana,  m. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  lioilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NE1V  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Trices. 
THE  "LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient, 

8end  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

Me  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


1  For  Best  EXTENSION  UDDER  *'  "SSSl? 

JOHN  J.  POTT  UK,  14  Mill  St.,  Binghanin.u.  N.  Y. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  forspecial  proposition. 
Harvey  Spring  Co.,  71617th  St.,  Kacine,  YYU. 


Free  Trial  To  You 


THE  EMPIRE  WAY- 
THE  BEST  WAY 


Experience  has  taught  us  what  is  best.  Quality 
talks  and  counts,  too.  Here’s  evidence.  "Gen¬ 
tlemen  . — I  got  a  set  of  Empire  Wheels  about  16 
years  ago  Have  used  them  constantly  and 
there  has  never  been  any  trouble  since  I 
them  "  We  make  them  even  better  now  Write 
for  catalog  K31P1KK  MFG.  U>.,  Iiox]80t 
QLJLNtY,  ILL.  a. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  hot,  broiling  sun  was  scorching  Hope 
Farm.  In  the  strawberry  field  the  weeds 
were  curling,  and  touching  the  soil  with 
bare  foot  or  hand  was  like  thrusting  them 
into  an  oven.  The  potato  field  was  worse 
yet.  and  in  the  peach  orchard  the  hot  wind 
was  like  a  blast  from  a  fire.  It  was  a  day 
to  melt  all  the  spirit  out  of  farm  work,  and 
yet  our  children  never  were  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  job  before  them. 

Now  do  not  set  these  children  down  as 
models  of  hopeful  industry.  Hope  Farm 
with  its  burning  heat  and  its  suggestions 
of  backache  and  sweat  was  20  miles  away. 
We  were  enjoying  a  few  pearls  taken  from 
the  Summer  sweat  and  toil.  Eight  of  us 
sat  on  a  front  seat,  sheltered  from  the  sun. 
There  was  the  Hope  Farm  man,  the  four 
children,  two  of  the  neighbors'  boys  and 
Henry.  We  were  eating  peanuts  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  all  the  pleasures  that  go  with 
a  great  baseball  game.  Around  us  were 
20,000  or  more  yelling  and  howling  people, 
while  on  the  “diamond"  below  us  the 
“Giants”  and  the  “Cubs”  were  struggling 
for  victory.  In  other  words,  we  were  en¬ 
joying  a  “double-header”  as  a  reward  for 
services  in  the  field. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  a  base¬ 
ball  crank  or  not.  Some  people  cannot  see 
anything  about  the  game  to  get  excited 
over.  There  is  Mother,  for  example.  She 
actually  declined  an  invitation  to  come  and 
see  the  game — said  she  would  rather  give 
the  money  to  the  Old  Ladies’  Home.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  she  found  fault  with  me  for  en¬ 
couraging  such  sport.  We  could  afford  to 
feel  sorry  for  these  unfortunate  people — 
sitting  there  far  from  the  halter  of  straw- 
iK-rry  weeding.  We  should  have  called  him 
a  very  unpromising  American  who  could 
sit  unmoved  through  the  thrilling  climax  of 
that  first  game.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
eleventh  inning,  and  not  a  run  on  either 
side.  One  “Cub"  had  worked  around  to 
third  base,  and  a  big  man  came  up  to  the 
plate  carrying  a  bat  the  size  of  a  tree.  If 
I  could  hire  a  man  to  grub,  stumps  with 
half  the  energy  that  pitcher  displayed  in 
throwing  the  ball  my  loafer  fields  would 
soon  be  l'lce  a  parade  ground.  You  could 
hardly  see  the  ball,  it  went  so  fast,  and 
there  was  a  curve  to  it  the  shape  of  a  pig's 
tail.  But  that  big  bat  went  even  harder. 
There  was  a  crack  and  away  the  ball  went 
sailing  to  the  outfield.  Now  every  crank 
knew  the  play.  That  man  on  third  must 
wait  until  the  ball  was  in  the  fielder's 
hands,  and  then  it  was  a  match  between  his 
legs  and  the  fielder's  arm  for  the  home 
plate.  Even  Mother  would  understand  that, 
and  had  she  been  there  you  would  have 
found  her  standing  up  with  the  rest  to  see 
the  play.  The  fielder  ran  far  back  and 
caught  the  ball,  then  like  a  flash  he  sent 
it  back  to  the  catcher.  But  oh.  how  that 
man  was  running  from  third  !  His  captain 
gave  him  the  sign,  and  almost  six  feet 
away  the  runner  threw  himself  flat  on  the 
ground  and  slid.  The  dust  blew  away  and 
there  stood  the  umpire  with  both  hands 
pointing  down.  If  he  had  waved  his  hands 
the  man  would  have  been  out,  but  that  run 
was  safe. 

Then  I  regret  to  say  that  one  of  my  boys 
went  straight  back  to  barbarism.  This  boy 
jumped  up  and  shrieked  and  screamed. 
When  his  voice  failed  him  he  waved  his 
arms  and  worked  bis  mouth  in  silence.  He 
was  a  “Cub”  supporter,  and  in  that  mo¬ 
ment  of  joy  he  let  go  of  civilization  and 
slipped  back  1,000  years  or  more  to  an 
age  when  his  ancestors  came  back  from  war 
with  just  such  actions.  That  is  a  bad  pil¬ 
grimage  into  history,  and  I  was  about  to 
pull  him  down  when  I  realized  that  I  was 
also  standing  up  and  waving  my  hat.  A 
gray-haired  old  fellow  who  sat  near  by 
looked  at  the  boy  so  that  you  could  see 
painted  all  over  his  face :  “Oh,  but  don't 
1  wish  that  I  could  enjoy  a  game  like 
that !" 

Well,  the  “Cubs”  won  that  first  game, 
but  in  the  second  the  “Giants"  rallied  and 
came  out  ahead.  Then  the  other  children 
bad  a  chance  to  stand  up  and  yell  while 
the  “Cub"  partisan  proved  himself  a  rather 
poor  loser.  But  we  had  our  money’s  worth 
for  once.  We  missed  the  train  and  did  not 
K’d  to  our  station  until  nearly  nine.  There 
we  found  Mother  with  big  Frank  in  the 
wagon  and  Aunt  Eleanor  driving  Madge. 

1  he  baby  was  along  too,  wrapped  up  in 
shawls  like  a  precious  package.  Back  over 
the  hills  at  home  the  Lima  beans  and 
peaches  were  waiting  for  us,  and  there 
was  none  left  when  we  finished.  “And 
now  then,"  said  Mother,  “no  more  baseball 
•his  season.  We  have  had  quite  enough.” 

I  hat  is  a  sound  proposition.  The  use  of 
baseball  for  farm  children  may  be  as  wise 
as  any  proposition  of  Solomon.  The  abuse 
of  it  may  be  worse  than  the  follies  of 
King  David. 

Eaum  and  Home. — The  corn  is  still  very 
slow  to  ripen.  If  Host  will  only  hang  off 
•*s  usual  the  grain  will  be  O.  K.,  but  most 

II  our  people  are  talking  early  frost  and 
hard  Winter.  They  probably  know  about 
as  much  about  it  as  the  rest  of  us  who 


have  no  prophecy  to  make.  We  have  more 
corn  in  sight  than  ever  before,  and  I  shall 
be  sorry  to  see  it  nipped.  .  .  .  We  have 

had  no  trouble  in  handling  our  peach  crop 
thus  far.  Most  of  it  is  retailed  in  the 
small  baskets  or  trays.  On  some  days'  we 
have  sent  out  two  wagons,  one  north  and 
the  other  south.  Peaches  must  be  good 
to  sell  at  fair  prices  during  the  Elberta 
season.  At  that  time  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  is  swamped  with  fruit.  Much  of  it  gets 
to  the  hands  o£  hucksters,  who  go  out 
among  the  small  towns  with  their  loads. 
They  sell  cheap  and  hurt  our  local  growers 
by  breaking  down  our  prices.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  am  getting  shy  of  Elberta.  The 
earlier  white  peaches  have  thus  far  paid  us 
best.  We  have  a  good  crop  of  Salways 
still  coming  on.  It  does  not  appear  now 
that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  ship  any 
peaches.  It  looks  like  the  full  dollar  for 
all.  ...  In  spite  of  this  I  do  not  take 
so  kindly  to  peach  growing.  I  do  not  think 
our  country  is  a  very  good  peach  section 
naturally,  and  I  do  not  fancy  a  tree  crop 
which  must  be  hustled  off  at  such  quick 
notice.  Winter  apples  suit  us  better,  and 
they  are  far  more  at  home  on  our  soil. 
As  for  mulching,  I  have  become  satisfied 
that  for  profitable  peach  growing  some 
form  of  partial  cultivation  is  better  for 
peaches.  As  for  apples,  I  have  two  or¬ 
chards  this  year  in  sod  which  I  am  willing 
to  put  up  as  evidence  of  the  value  of  mulch¬ 
ing.  When  it  comes  to  peaches  there  is, 
without  doubt,  more  money  on  my  culti¬ 
vated  trees.  Yet  under  some  conditions 
the  mulching  would  pay  better,  since  one 
man  can  care  for  twice  the  number  of  trees 
on  this  system. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  says  his  Soy  beans 
were  a  failure.  I  would  like  to  ask  in 
what  way?  Did  they  fail  to  grow,  or  fail 
as  nitrogen  gatherers,  or  fail  to  produce 
seed?  1  planted  some  according  to  The 
B.  N.-Y.  May  15;  some  I  planted  in  drills, 
others  I  planted  like  corn  and  I  cultivated 
both  ways.  I  got  some  bacteria  from 
Washington  and  followed  directions  closely. 
It  seemed  to  grow  well  and  averaged  about 
two  and  one-half  feet  high  all  over;  some 
plants  are  a  foot  or  more  across  and  heav¬ 
ily  laden  with  leaves.  They  are  now  (Sep¬ 
tember  7)  beginning  to  turn  yellow  with¬ 
out  producing  seed  or  blossom  of  any  kind. 
Will  they  produce  later,  or  are  mine  too 
a  failure?  If  I  knew  they  would  not  pro¬ 
duce  seed  I  would  plow  them  under  at 
once.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  their 
habits,  and  they  are  not  grown  around 
here.  j.  dahill. 

Kennselaer  Co.,  N. 

That  is  a  fair  description  of  our  crop. 
We  planted  the  beans  along  rows  of  young 
apple  trees.  They  had  good  culture,  but 
were  not  inoculated.  They  have  grown  all 
the  way  from  three  inches  to  four  feet  in 
height  and  most  of  them  are  yellow  or  light 
green.  By  September  12  they  had  made 
no  gain  at  all.  The  cow  peas,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  made  a  steady  growth  with 
dark  green  healthy  foliage.  The  cow  peas 
seem  to  us  far  superior  to  the  Soy  beans 
for  our  work.  .  .  .  Our  potatoes  are 

making  a  good  yield.  Where  we  sprayed 
thoroughly  many  vines  were  still  growing 
and  thrifty  by  the  middle  of  September. 
'We  are  selling  at  one  dollar  a  bushel.  My 
theory  of  handling  farm  produce  is  to  know 
as  well  as  I  can  what  it  costs  to  produce, 
and  when  I  can  get  a  fair  profit  above  that, 
let  it  go.  There  are  those  who  figure  that 
it  pays  to  hold  for  a  higher  price,  but  my 
idea  is  that  when  you  can  get  sure  of  a 
good  profit  you  would  better  let  the  other 
party  take  the  risk  of  holding.  If  last 
year’s  figures  are  to  be  repeated  I  can  sell 
at  one  dollar  and  buy  fine  potatoes  later 
at  75  cents.  It  is  much  the  same  with  ap¬ 
ples.  I  have  figured  on  a  price  per  box 
which  will  let  me  out  well.  When  I  get 
that  the  apples  will  go  and  some  one  else 
may  speculate  on  them  if  they  like.  .  .  . 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise  and  not  entirely 
to  my  liking  we  have  developed  quite  a 
trade  in  Marshall  strawberry  plants.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  saw  our  fruit  now  come  after 
plants,  and  are  willing  to  pay  large  prices 
for  them.  Now  I  think  it  a  mistake  to 
buy  plants  entirely  on  the  strength  of  the 
fruit  crop.  Because  we  grow  fine  berries 
it  is  no  reason  that  runners  from  our  plants 
are  sure  to  duplicate  the  crop.  It  is  the 
soil  and  the  care  rather  than  the  plant.  I 
know  that  some  who  buy  these'  plants  will 
be  disappointed  because  their  soil  is  too 
light  and  they  will  not  give  full  care.  We 
furnish  good  plants  and  try  to  tell  our 
customers  the  truth  about  it,  but  we  are 
not  in  plant-growing  as  a  business. 

n.  w.  c. 

Peas  and  Barley  for  a  Cover  Crop. — 
I  note  you  recommend  peas  and  barley  for 
a  cover  crop.  This  has  been  tried  often 
round  here,  but  abandoned.  The  barley 
has  a  good  chance  of  forming  seed,  and  if 
not  plowed  in  encourages  mice.  One  man 
near  here  lost  400  trees  from  this  cause. 
Another  objection  is  the  difficulty  of  plow¬ 
ing  the  tangle  in.  but  a  rolling  coulter  and 
chain  will  help  this  in  the  Fall,  though  in 
Spring  tlie  trash  is  a  serious  nuisance. 

Nova  Scotia.  joiin  ruciianan. 
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Carries  Litter  Out  Automatically? 


You  can  save  three-quarters  of  the  time  cleaning  out  your  barn  and  do 
it  10  times  more  conveniently.  You  can  save  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of 
your  hired  man’s  time  each  day.  How  much  will  it  be  worth  to  you  in  a 
month?  The  Star  Litter  Carrier  quickly  pays  for  itself.  It  lightens  labor, 
lowers  expense  and  increases  profits. 


Send  Us  a  Rough  Sketch  With  Dimensions 


of  your  barn  floor  and  we  will  draw  same  to  a  scale  and  submit  specifications 
to  you  of  your  requirements  and  exact  cost  of  installing  an  outfit.  We  will 
tell  you  whether  you  need  a  rigid  or  rod  track  outfit.  All  of  this  we  do  free 
of  charge,  and  in  addition  we  will  send  you  our  new  and  complete  catalog — 
the  most  complete  on  Litter,  Feed  and  Milk  Can  Carriers  ever  published— 
over  60  illustrations,  30  pages. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  COMPANY 

Mfrs.  of  Barn  Equipments  for  25  Years 
No.  SS  Hunt  Street  -  -  Harvard,  Ill. 


SWEEP  MILLS  are  triple  geared,  double  acting  and  will 
do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  Mill. 

GRIND  ALL  GRAINS 
and  are  especially  rapid  on  ear  corn.  Free  Catalog,  j 

feiThe  Foos  Mfg.  Co.,  !Sf  springnoid,  omo  e 
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AHFNTS  200%  PROFlTi 
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Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

'  Do  away  with  old  hame  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mffc.  Co.,  805  Wayne  St.,  Hay  ton,  Ohio 
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99  kin*  Prairio  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


6%  BONDS 

Any  Amount — Any  Maturity 


Secured  by 

The  most  popular  bonds  that  we 
handle  today  are  Irrigation  bonds, 
secured  by  first  liens  on  the  most 
fertile  farm  lands  in  America. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations 
of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000.  They  run 
from  two  years  to  twelve  years,  so 
one  may  make  short-time  or  long¬ 
time  investments.  And  the  bonds 
pay  six  per  cent.  That  is  a  higher 
rate  than  can  now  be  obtained  on 
any  large  class  of  equal  security. 

Doubly  Secured 

The  farmers  in  the  irrigation  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  secure  perpetual  water 
rights  give  to  aij  Irrigation  Com¬ 
pany  a  first  lien  on  their  farms.  The 
lien  is  seldom  for  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  land’s  value.  It  is  paid 
in  ten  annual  installments. 

These  liens  are  placed  with  a 
Trust  Company  as  security  for  the 
bonds.  Back  of  each  $100  bond 
there  will  be  $150  In  liens.  Thus 
the  margin  of  security  is  very  wide 
indeed. 

In  addition,  the  Irrigation  Com¬ 
pany  deposits  with  the  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  a  first  mortgage  on  all  it  owns 
— dams,  reservoirs,  ditches,  etc. 
This  mortgage  is  held  until  the  last 
bond  is  paid,  as  an  extra  security. 
Thus  the  bonds  are  doubly  secured. 

Some  Are  Tax  Liens 


Some  of  these  bonds  are  issued, 
like  School  bonds,  by  districts.  Such 
bonds  form  a  tax  lien  on  all  tax¬ 
able  property  in  the  district.  The 
interest  and  principal'  are  paid  out 
of  taxes. 

Some  are  issued  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law,  known  as  the  Carey  Act. 

All  of  these  bonds,  if  rightly  is¬ 
sued.  form  ideal  securities.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  anything  better. 
Yet  the  bonds  pay  at  present  a  high 
rate  of  interest  because  the  projects 
are  very  profitable. 

The  first  crop  from  irrigated  land 
(3) 


Farm  Liens 


will  frequently  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  the  land.  So  the  ten-year  liens 
which  the  farmers  give  are  very 
easily  paid. 

15  Years*  Experience 

We  have  had  15  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  Reclamation  bonds. 
These  include  Drainage  District  and 
Irrigation  bonds,  all  secured  by  farm 
liens.  During  this  time  we  have 
sold  seventy  such  issues  without  a 
dollar  of  loss  to  any  investor. 

We  are  now  the  largest  dealers  in 
this  class  of  security.  Our  own 
trained  engineers  and  attorneys  pass 
on  every  project.  The  officers  of 
our  company  also  inspect  every  en¬ 
terprise  cn  which  we  sell  bonds. 

We  have  now  written  a  book 
based  on  all  this  experience.  It 
covers  the  facts  about  irrigation  in 
a  clear  and  interesting  way. 
Every  investor,  whether  small  or 
large,  should  read  this  book. 

Cut  out  this  coupon,  send  it  at 
once,  and  the  book  will  be  mailed 
you  free. 

\&fjvw£rid&e 

First  National  Bank  Building 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  J 

Please  send  your  free  book  on  « 
*  Irrigation  Bonds. 

S  Name _ i 


Address  _ 


Name  of  my  bank _ 
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We  sell  the  bonds,  if  you  prefer, 
through  your  local  bank.  If  so, 
please  give  us  the  name  of  your 
bank,  and  we  will  send  full  informa¬ 
tion  when  we  send  it  to  you. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  Gd.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  1 0*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Wc  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
tuust  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

No! 

Mr.  Burbank  has  not  yet  replied  to  the  letter 
printed  on  page  791.  Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs  has  not 
offered  the  $20,000  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  needy 
“creators.”  Mr.  Childs  has  not  given  the  names  of 
these  seedsmen  who  substituted  garden  huckleberry 
seed.  He  has  not  yet  named  the  other  persons  whose 
names  we  demanded,  nor  has  he  repeated  his  claims 
for  the  Wonderberry.  We  are  still  waiting  for  these 
gentlemen  to  supply  the  money  and  the  information ! 

* 

The  New  York  State  Fair  for  1909  was  a  great 
exhibition.  The  beautiful  new  buildings  give  promise 
of  what  the  grounds  will  be  when  the  plans  are  fully 
carried  out.  New  York  fanners  will  then  have  the 
finest  exposition  park  in  the  country.  This  year’s 
exhibits  were  larger  and  more  interesting  than  ever 
before.  Great  crowds  attended  and  extra  care  was 
taken  to  insure  their  comfort.  The  fair  was  a  credit 
to  the  managers  and  will  be  remembered  as  a  clean, 
successful  show. 

* 

Congress  yielded  in  some  degree  to  the  demand  for 
a  tariff  commission.  It  provided  for  a  board  of 
three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
These  commissioners  are  to  investigate  the  tariff  ques¬ 
tion,  gather  facts  and  -submit  them  to  Congress.  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  has  appointed  Professor  Emery  of  Yale, 
J.  B.  Reynolds  and  A.  H.  Sanders  of  Chicago.  The 
latter  is  understood  to  represent  the  farm  interests — 
particularly  the  West.  We  shall  see  what  such  a 
board  with  its  restricted  powers  can  accomplish.  We 
have  no  right  to  expect  great  immediate  results,  but 
we  hope  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  tariff  commission 
with  full  powers  to  regulate  tariffs. 

* 

Clover  peddling  is  an  industrial  side  line  noted 
in  the  outskirts  of  New  York.  Peddlers  buy  stand¬ 
ing  clover  sown  on  vacant  lots  by  realty  companies, 
or  seeded  by  truckers  and  florists ;  it  is  cut  as  needed, 
and  made  up  in  small  bunches,  which  the  peddlers 
sell,  two  for  five  cents,  to  livery  stables,  truckmen, 
or  other  drivers  who  wish  to  give  their  horses  a 
treat.  One  man  in  the  outskirts  of  Brooklyn  has 
been  trying  Alfalfa  as  a  soil  renovator,  seeding  a 
little  over  an  acre  of  it.  He  sold  two  cuttings  of  the 
Alfalfa  this  season  to  clover  peddlers,  receiving  $(55 
for  it,  on  which  the  peddlers  realized  a  satisfactory 
profit.  The  sowing  of  clover  on  vacant  lots  by  real 
estate  promoters  seems  to  us  a  very  commendable 
practice. 

* 

An  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  fruit  grower  bought 
2.700  peach  trees  from  a  New  York  nurseryman. 
After  three  years’  culture  it  was  found  that  the 
trees  were  untrue  to  name.  The  grower  figured  the 
damage  done  him  at  $5  per  tree  and  brought  suit 
to  recover  over  $13,000  damages.  The  case  was 
tried  last  year.  For  its  defense  the  company  pro¬ 
duced  a  written  contract  signed  by  the  buyer.  This 
contract  contained,  in  very  small  type,  a  clause  which 
permitted  the  company  to  replace  the  trees  or  refund 
the  purchase  money.  The  buyer  started  to  introduce 
testimony  to  prove  the  amount  of  his  damages,  and 
would  have  had  but  little  trouble  in  doing  so,  but 
the  court  would  not  permit  this  testimony.  He  also 
refused  to  let  all  the  questions  in  the  case  go  to  the 
jury.  The  court  held  in  sustaining  this  decision 
that  the  clause  of  the  contract  printed  in  small  type 
limited  the  damage  to  the  cost  of  the  trees.  He 


therefore  directed  a  verdict  for  the  grower  for  only 
"$236.50,  that  being  the  cost  of  the  trees  at  %l/2  cents 
each.  This  case  has  been  appealed  and  will  soon  be 
argued.  We  state  the  facts  here  for  the  information 
of  hundreds  of  growers  who  have  suffered  loss 
through  the  failure  of  nurserymen  to  furnish  trees 
true  to  name.  Let  every  man  read  his  contract  with 
great  care  before  he  signs  it,  for  he  may  be  held  to 
it  later  and  suffer  great  loss  through  no  fault  of 
his  own. 

* 

The  season  for  Fall  planting  trees  is  at  hand. 
We  find  a  good  many  planters  who  seem  to  be 
afraid  to  cut  a  tree  back  for  planting.  Somehow 
they  seem  to  feel  that  trimming  it  close  will  hurt 
it,  when  such  pruning  is  the  best  thing  that  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  tree.  In  one  case  a  woman  had  planted 

several  trees  in  a  yard.  She  called  in  an  “expert” 

to  look  at  them.  Those  trees  had  not  been  cut  at 
all;  the  expert  at  once  pulled  out  his  knife  and  cut 
nearly  half  of  one  of  them  off.  The  woman  caught  his 
arm  and  nearly  cried  to  see  him  “butcher”  her  trees 
— yet  he  was  doing  the  rigi.t  thing  by  them.  With 

a  young  tree  well  cut  back  the  head  can  pretty 

nearly  be  formed  with  the  finger  nail  by  pinching  off 
a  few  buds  as  they  grow.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  cut 
back  the  trees. 

* 

The  world  seems  to  be  fil’^d  with  people  who  insist 
upon  being  “shown.”  A  good  many  of  our  readers 
evidently  believe  that  there  is  no  such  person  as  the 
“Hope  Farm  man,”  and  that  the  only  farm  he  has  is 
a  small  board  floor.  We  are  quite  well  aware  that 
this  man  cannot  size  up  in  the  flesh  to  the  mental 
picture  some  friends  have  made  of  him — but  such  as 
he  is,  he  exists !  Now,  a  few  investigators  want  to 
know  if  there  is  really  any  such  person  as  Alfred 
Johnson,  the  “One-horse  Jersey  farmer.”  "Well,  we 
saw  him  the  other  day  just  ba^k  from  the  Pacific 
coast — hale  and  hearty  and  ready  for  another  trip 
after  a  look  over  his  farm.  He  is  certainly  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  we  shall  hear  more  from  him.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  has  nothing  to  sell  our  people,  but  he  has  much 
that  he  can  tell  them. 

* 

From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain  the 
great  promise  of  a  large  corn  crop  given  in  July 
will  not  be  fulfilled.  The  prospect  now  is  for  a  crop 
shorter  than  the  last  ten-year  average.  This  will 
mean  high  grain  food  for  men  and  beast,  for  corn 
is  the  great  regulator  of  prices.  We  ought  to  have 
all  the  corn  grown  in  this  country  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  but  little 
corn  exported,  and  agents  were  sent  through  Europe 
telling  the  people  about  corn  food.  A  great  foreign 
trade  has  resulted  from  this,  but  we  are  now  reach¬ 
ing  the  point  where  this  country  can  take  care  of  the 
entire  crop.  We  urged  our  readers  to  plant  corn, 
and  thousands  of  them  followed  the  advice.  They 
are  to  be  congratulated,  for  the  grain  never  was 
worth  more,  or  more  necessary. 

* 

Every  year  at  this  season  we  have  many  questions 
about  killing  weevils  in  peas  and  beans.  There  is 
great  loss  from  this  insect  when  no  steps  are  taken 
to  destroy  it.  The  question  is  important  enough  to 
warrant  its  discussion  here.  The  only  practical  place 
to  kill  these  insects  is  in  the  stored  beans  or  peas. 
Put  them  in  an  air-tight  box  or  barrel.  At  the  top  of 
the  beans  place  a  deep  bowl  or  dish,  and  pour  into  it 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  Then  throw  a  blanket  or  cover 
over  the  barrel  to  exclude  the  air,  and  let  it  stand. 
The  liquid  bisulphide  when  exposed  evaporates,  form¬ 
ing  a  gas  heavier  than  air.  This,  when  confined., 
works  its  way  down  through  the  beans  or  peas.  Its 
fumes  mean  death  to  all  breathing  things,  and  the 
insects  are  killed  as  the  fumes  reach  them.  No  harm 
comes  to  the  beans  after  the  weevils  are  killed.  This 
insect  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  destroy.  It  means  much 
to  farmers,  who  often  depend  on  the  bean  crop  for  a 
good  share  of  their  Winter’s  food.  The  barrel  or  box 
containing  the  beans  must  be  air-tight.  When  the 
beans  are  ruined  and  they  must  be  fed  to  the  stock, 
the  weevils  get  too  much  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
Cut  them  out. 

* 

Our  old  friend  A.  I.  Root  of  Ohio  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  eating  qualities  of  the  Wonderberry. 
Many  samples  were  sent  him,  and  they  were  tested — 
raw  and  cooked.  One  sample,  particularly  large  and 
fine,  was  cooked  and  pronounced  fair.  These  turned 
.out  to  be  the  old  garden  huckleberry.  Mr.  Root’s 
investigations  thus  far  show  him  that  the  favorable 
reports  regarding  this  “novelty”  come  from  those 
who  have  fruited  the  garden  huckleberry  thinking  it 
was  the  “Wonderberry.”  Our  own  reports  from  those 
who  have  tested  the  plants  side  by  side  -show  that 
the  garden  huckleberry  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
This  adds  a  new  side  to  the  Wonderbery  discussion, 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  anyone  with  the  faint¬ 
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est  touch  of  humor.  Both  Burbank  and  Childs  have 
been  greatly  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that  the 
garden  huckleberry  had  been  mistaken  for  “Won¬ 
derberry.”  Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Root’s  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  plant  which  Burbank  and  Childs  condemn 
is  giving  character  to  the  plant  which  they  have  tried 
to  “boom.”  And,  by  the  way,  what  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing? 

“The  North  Foie  topic  is  about  the  wonder  of  the 
universe  just  now;  next  to  it  come  fiying-machincs.  and 
last  but  not  least  is  the  Wonderberry,  and  I  think  the 
whole  tiling  is  going  to  be  a  good  lasting  rebuke  to 
seedsmen  who  drag  out  old  things  under  new  names 
with  a  fixed-up  wonderful  story.  Don't  you  think  so? 
And,  by  the  way,  why  do  not  our  experiment  stations 
come  out  in  the  open  and  make  themselves  heard?" 

A.  i.  root. 

If  this  discussion  does  not  cut  out  some  of  the 
wild  stories  about  untested  novelties — a  continua¬ 
tion  of  it  will.  No  greater  good  could  come  to  the 
people  who  buy  seeds,  or  the  honorable  seedsmen 
who  sell  them.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  should  regard  it  as  a  part  of  their 
function  to  get  into  a  fight  of  this  sort. 

* 

As  you  know,  we  have  again  and  again  called 
upon  the  promoters  of  “co-operative”  land  schemes 
and  colonies  to  tell  of  one  that  has  actually  paid 
dividends  to  stockholders.  There  are  thousands  of 
such  concerns,  and  some  of  them  have  been  opera¬ 
ting  for  years.  If  it  is  possible  for  them  to  pay  out 
they  should  have  done  so  by  this  time.*  We  have 
called  and  called,  but  thus  far  there  has  been  no 
response.  We  often  wonder  how  it  comes  that 
people  continue  to  invest  their  money  in  such 
schemes.  A  savings  bank  or  a  five  per  cent  mortgage 
has  no  charms  for  them,  but  some  fairy  tale  of  a 
gold  mine  or  a  rubber  plantation  pulls  their  money 
like  a  porous  plaster.  A  shrewd  judge  of  human 
nature  tells  us  that  most  of  these  investments  are 
made  by  people  who  want  to  show  how  sure  their 
judgment  is.  Their  friends  know  they  lack  judg¬ 
ment  in  financial  matters,  and  the  knowledge  is  gall¬ 
ing.  So  these  people,  wishing  to  show  their  shrewd¬ 
ness,  give  up  the  safe  four  per  cent  and  chase  after 
the  unsafe  ten  per  cent.  It  is  not  unlike  the  dog 
who  let  go  the  small  piece  of  solid  meat  to  snap  at 
the  large  piece  of  shadow  in  the  water! 

* 

A  Massachusetts  friend  sends  us  the  following 
doggerel  with  the  remark  that  it  fits  some  humans: 

There  was  a  lieu  too  old  to  lay ;  the  farmer  men  often 
looked  her  way  ;  she  saw  them  at  her  slyly  winking'  and 
so  she  began  to  do  some  thinking;  she  knew  that  she 
could  earn  no  corn  and  fricassee  might  soon  adorn;  but. 
boldly,  she  the  problem  tackled,  when  others  laid  she 
loudly  cackled.  Her  little  scheme  worked  well  indeed, 
her  owners  deem  her  worlh  her  feed:  about  the  yard  she 
waxes  fatter  and  still  escapes  the  dreaded  platter. — Car¬ 
rollton.  Mo.,  Republican  Herald. 

It  certainly  does,  and  the  scheme  often  succeeds 
through  the  failure  to  use  a  trap-nest  and  thus 
measure  actual  performance.  An  expert  blufier  can 
often  make  out  to  live  on  the  real  performance  of 
people  who  are  too  modest  to  insist  upon  due  credit 
for  their  work.  Sometimes  .  they  do  the  bluffing 
themselves.  In  other  cases  they  permit  others  to 
cackle  for  them  and  thus  get  a  great  reputation  out 
of  the  mouths  of  their  friends.  Then  when  the 
trap-nest  is  used  they  can  always  say ;  “I  have 
never  boasted  about  my  own  ability — my  friends  did 
that,  and  I  never  wanted  them  to.”  All  through  the 
sickening  course  of  extravagant  over-praising  these 
shrinking  creatures  stood  by  dnd  enjoyed  it— until 
the  folly  of  it  was  exposed.  We  have  greater  respect 
for  the  plain  out-and-out  bluffers. 


BREVITIES. 

The  foul  fair  is  not  so  popular  as  it  was. 

What  is  your  remedy  for  the  yellows  in  Alfalfa? 

Ytes/  the  poisonous  dogwood  carries  its  bite  in  its  bark. 

The  Crimson  clover  now  forms  a  mat  on  our  corn¬ 
fields. 

Keep  the  soil  covered  with  some  living  crop.  Get  in 
rye  if  nothing  else  can  be  used. 

Rain  and  snow  bring  some  five  pounds  of  nitrogen  each 
year  to  an  acre  of  soil.  It  is  washed  out  of  the  air. 

We  still  receive  those  circulars  stating  that  orris  root 
brings  40  cents  a  pound !  The  commercial  quotations 
now  are  10 @11  cents. 

Ground  oats  and  peas  make  a  fine  feed  for  any  stock. 
It  pays  us  better,  though,  to  cut  the  oats  and  peas  early 
and  make  them  into  green  feed  or  hay. 

The  German  hay  crop  is  reported  light,  and  there  will 
be  need  of  large  imports.  The  Argentine  Republic  has 
sent  considerable  hay  to  Germany.  The  tariff  on  Amer¬ 
ican  hay  is  nearly  $5  per  ton. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  oyster  shells  on  the 
Delaware  peninsula  are  largely  used  for  lime  burning. 
They  are  worth  more  for  road  making  and  starting  new 
oyster  beds.  Limestone  is  mostly  used  for  farm  lime. 

After  October  1  it  will  cost  .$10  to  register  a  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  in  the  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  after  six 
months  of  age.  The  object  is  to  induce  breeders  to 
register  entile  early.  Then  with  a  map  or  color  picture 
it  will  be  quite  easy  to  identify  them. 


Sol 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  case  of  the  Government  against  the 


Barber  Lumber  Company  to  cancel  entry  to  35,000  acres 
of  timber  laud  in  the  Boise  Basin,  Idaho,  valued  at 
$1,000,000,  has  been  dismissed.  Conspiracy  to  defraud  by 
means  of  dummy  entrymen  was  charged.  The  court  held 
the  testimony  did  not  support  the  Government’s  contentions. 

All  the  points  on  which  the  Government  relied  to  secure 
the  conviction  of  J.  T.  Barber  and  S.  G.  Moon  in  a  pending 
criminal  suit  are  covered  in  this  decision.  .  .  .  E.  II. 

Harriraan,  the  great  railroad  man,  died  at  Arden,  N.  1 ., 
September  9.  He  was  born  in  1S48,  the  son  of  a  poor 
Episcopal  clergyman,  and  he  began  to  work  early  in  his 
teens.  He  started  a  Stock  Exchange  business  at  the  age 
of  22,  and  prospered  greatly.  Estimates  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man’s  wealth  range  from  $2(10,000,000  to  $500,000,000 
and  are  as  indefinite  as  possible.  His  principal  charity 
was  an  expenditure  of  $250,000  for  a  boys’  home  and 
club  on  the  East  Side  in  this  city.  He  had  a  town  house 
at  11  East  Sixty-second  street,  but  resided  most  of  the 
year  on  his  30.000-acre  estate  at  Arden,  Orange  County, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  costly  country  establishments 
in  the  country.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Harriman  married  Miss 
Mary  Avercll,  of  Rochester,  daughter  of  a  business  man 
interested  in  the  Rome.  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg.  Site 
survives,  as  do  five  children  :  Miss  Mary  Harriman,  Mrs. 
Robert  Livingston  Gerry,  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Miss 
Carol  A.  Harriman  and  Roland  Harriman. 

Thirty  packages  of  fish,  shipped  mainly  from  Black  Lake, 

St.  Lawrence  County,  and  from  Cape  Vincent,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and  Lake  Ontario,  have  been  seized 
thus  far  this  season  at  Utica  by  agents  of  the  State 
Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission  under  the  law  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  common  carrier  to  receive  for 
shipment  or  for  any  person  to  make  shipment 
of  birds  and  game  on  which  there  is  a  closed 

season  in  this  State,  except  such  shipments  are  plainly 
marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package  with  the  kinds  and 
number  of  such  fish,  together  with  the  names  of  con¬ 
signor  and  consignee  and  their  addresses.  It  is  expected 

that  most  of  these  shipments  held  up  by  the  authorities 
were  forwarded  by  persons  who  had  illegally  engaged  in 
the  netting  of  fish  and  hoped  to  get  their  spoils  through 
to  a  particular  destination.  Attention  of  the  express 
companies  and  other  forwarders  had  been  called  to  the 
new  law  and  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  violate 
its  provisions,  and  express  companies  issued  circulars  to 
their  agents  telling  them  they  would  be  held  personally 
responsible  for  failure  to  obey  the  law.  ...  A  de¬ 
cision  has  been  reached  in  the  Postoflice  Department  that 
carriers  of  mail  are  not  required  to  deliver  mail  at  resi¬ 
dences  where  there  are  vicious  dogs  unless  the  canines 
are  properly  muzzled  or  securely  chained.  The  carriers 
do  not  need  to  prove  by  personal  experience  that  a  dog 
is  vicious,  but  may  accept  the  beast’s  neighborhood  repu¬ 
tation.  As  long  as  the  owner  of  a  bad  dog  lets  him  run 
loose,  he  will  have  to  go  to  the  postoffice  for  his  mail. 

.  .  .  Twenty  persons  on  the  way  to  St.  Peter  and 

Paul  Cemetery,  St.  Ixuiis.  Mo.,  were  injured,  five  very 
seriously,  when  a  Missouri  Pacific  switch  engine  struck 
and  burled  a  Cherokee  pay  as  you  enter  car  fifteen  feet 
at  the  Oak  Hill  railroad’s  grade  crossing  in  Gravois  ave¬ 
nue  September  11.  The  car,  one  of  the  new  steel  type, 
had  about  30  passengers  on  board.  None  was  able  to 
escape  before  the  car  had  been  turned  completely  around 
and  thrown  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Had  it 
been  a  wooden  car,  generally  used  here,  some  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  would  have  been  killed.  .  .  .  September  11 

a  disastrous  fire  at  Almonte,  Ontario.  Canada,  caused  a  loss 
of  $200,000.  .  .  .  The  special  graft  Grand  Jury  in 

session  for  two  weeks  at  Youngstown,  O.,  reported  Sep¬ 
tember  11.  returning  47  indictments  against  17  men,  of¬ 
ficials  of  Youngstown  and  Mahoning  County.  The  special 
Grand  Jury  was  called  as  a  result  of  an  upheaval  made 
when  leading  citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  got  together 
and  decided  to  employ  detectives  to  ferret  out  charges  of 
official  crookedness.  The  jury  returned  a  scathing  ar¬ 
raignment  of  conditions  in  Youngstown.  It  charges  that 
gambling  dens  and  dives  have  been  protected.  Report 
says  the  officials  under  indictment  include  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  members  of  the  City  Council  and 
certain  county  officials,  including  at  least  one  of  the 
“good  roads’*  commissioners.  Two  contractors  are  also 
indicted.  ...  La  Paz,  the  oldest  settlement  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  struck  by  a  tornado  September  12.  Seven 
lives  are  known  to  be  lost  and  the  shore  is  strewn  with 
wreckage  from  ships  and  boats  in  the  roadstead.  In  many 
places  the  water  was  four  feet  deep  in  the  streets  and 
some  of  the  thoroughfares  were  channels  for  raging  tor¬ 
rents.  Houses  have  crumbled  into  the  flood  and  many 
others  are  badly  damaged.  .  .  .  The  main  office  and 

distributing  agency  for  the  Fred  G.  Clark  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  lubricating  oils  and  chemicals,  Cleveland. 
O.,  was  damaged  by  fire  September  12  to  the  extent  of 
$500,000,  the  loss  being  fully  covered  by  insurance.  Fifty 
thousand  barrels  of  lubricating  oil  was  destroyed,  but  a 
building  containing  25.000  barrels  was  saved. 

An  automobile  going  at  the  rate  of  32  miles  an  hour,  as 
showu  by  its  speedometer,  crashed  into  a  street  ear  near 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September  14,  killing  Mrs.  James  McKay, 
of  Canton,  Pa.  Her  husband,  who  was  driving  the  auto, 
had  his  skull  fractured  and  may  not  recover.  In  the 
rear  seat  of  the  machine  were  McKay’s  sister,  Mrs. 
Timothy  Conklin,  of  Troy,  Pa.,  and  her  husband.  The 
latter  has  a  probable  fracture  of  the  skull.  Both  men 
were  unconscious  for  several  hours  after  the  ao<  ident. 

Forest  fires  are  reported  from  the  Napa  and 
Sonoma  valleys  and  also  in  the  southern  counties  near 
Ix)s  Angeles,  Cal.  The  Watters  Springs  property  in  Napa 
County  was  burned,  causing  a  loss  of  $30,000.  The 
Rurke  Sanitarium  and  cottages  near  Santa  Rosa  have 
been  destroyed  and  the  towns'  of  <  alistoga  nr.d  St.  Hele¬ 
na  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Napa  valley  were  threat¬ 
ened.  Thousands  of  acres  had  been  burned  over  and 
much  ranch  property  destroyed.  In  the  canons  below 
Mount  Wilson  observatory  near  Los  Angeles,  great  fires 
are  burning.  Fires  near  Oxnard  have  caused  $20,000 
damage.  The  country  is  as  dry  as  tinder  and  the  fires 
are  difficult  to  exiinguish.  .  .  •  An  oil  lake  In  the 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  160  miles  south  by  east  of  Galveston, 
fed  by  at  least  three  jets,  is  reported  by  shipmasters. 
That  a  thin  coat  of  oil  has  existed  in  this  region  for 
several  years  was  well  known,  but  that  some  extraoi- 
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dinary  occurrence  is  responsible  for  the  flowing  of  oil  fiom 
the  bed  of  the  Gulf  is  evidenced  by  the  investigation  made 
by  Capt.  C.  Netherton,  of  the  steamship  Comedian,  and 
Capt.  J.  Gaine,  of  the  British  steamship  Aureole.  The 

depth  of  water  at  this  point  is  5,400  feet.  Three  jets 

about  300  feet  apart  are  bubbling  oil.  The  oil  zone  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  and  five  miles  long.  In 

many  places  near  to  the  jets  the  oil  is  three  or  four 

inches  deep  and  a  dead  calm  prevails,  while  the  sea  is 
turbulent  beyond  in  all  directions.  A  survey  shows  that 
the  oil  lake  is  on  a  line  almost  due  south  with  the  oil 
fields  of  east  Texas.  Experts  advance  the  opinion  that 
a  subterranean  eruption  has  severed  the  big  vein  of  oil 
feeding  the  Texas  fields. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — James  S.  Whipple,  New  York- 
State  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  from  private  parties  13  miles  of  telephone  wiies, 
comprising  a  system  heretofore  constructed  connecting 
Indian  Lake  with  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  He  has  also  secured  a  five-mile  telephone  line 
running  to  the  northeast  of  Indian  Lake,  and  lias  men 
in  the  field  building  13  miles  of  new  construction  from 
Indian  Lake  to  Lake  Biseco.  It  is  intended  by  the  de¬ 
partment:  to  perfect  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  observa 
tion  telephone  station  system  throughout  the  Adirondacks 
for  forest  fire-fighting  purposes.  There  are  no  fires  in 
the  woods  now,  because  of  recent  rains.  Commissioner 
Whipple  has  plans  in  prospect  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  fish  and  game  protectors  and  fire-fighting  forces  t<> 
call  upon  each  other  when  help  is  needed.  The  season  of 
greatest  activity  for  the  game  protectors  begins  with  the 
opening  of  the  deer  hunting  season,  on  September  16. 

The  grandstand  at  the  Mineola,  L.  I.,  fair  grounds  was 
burned  September  9.  The  structure  was  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  State  and  the  damage  is  estimated  at 
$20,000.  Sparks  from  the  grandstand  set  fire  to  the 
main  exhibition  building  and  the  stables,  but  the  blaze 
was  put  out  before  any  considerable  damage  was  done. 

On  an  order  of  the  court,  State  Superintendent  of  In¬ 
surance  William  H.  Hotchkiss  has  taken  over  the  New 
York  Horse  Insurance  Company.  An  examination  of  this 
company  on  July  1  last  showed  assets  of  $198  and  lia¬ 
bilities  $3,579.  This  company  is  one  of  five  live  stock 
assessment  companies  operating  in  this  State.  Its  chief 
business  was  the  insuring  of  horses. 


“THE  BLUNDERBERRY.’ 


In  “The  Country  Gentleman’*  “Ananias  B.  Good” 
writes  the  following,  in  which  he  certainly  “makes 
good” : 

“Some  years  ago  I  was  trying  to  cross  the  rattlesnake 
plantain  on  the  rum  cherry,  with  a  view  to  securing  an 
antidote  for  delirium  tremens.  But  my  assistants  be¬ 
came  so  inebriated  working  with  these  materials  that 
they  did  many  strange  and  unexpected  things.  lhey 
got  several  of  my  best  kinds  of  crossing  stock  all  mixed 
together,  including  my  Scotch  whisky  vine  and  my  Ger¬ 
man  sausage  tree.  From  these  mixtures  came  all  sorts 
of  odd  and  useless  results,  many  of  which  had  no  adver¬ 
tising  value  whatever;  hut  amongst  the  lot  was  this 
Blunderberry. 

“The  plant  is  something  between  a  vine  and  a  tree, 
and  is  very  prolific  when  it  blossoms.  But  as  it  blooms, 
in  this  country  at  least,  only  on  the  29th  of  February, 
we  get  a  crop  only  in  presidential  years.  I  offered  it 
privately  to  two  very  gullible  seedsmen  to  be  brought 
out  as  the  Leap  Year  Fruit,  or  Presidential  Manna ;  but 
neither  man  had  the  ready  money ;  and  I  find  that  in 
this  plant  creating  business  it  is  best  always  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  cash  basis.  In  my  failure  to  make  an  imme¬ 
diate  sale,  however,  I  committed  the  second  and  most 
serious  blunder  connected  with  the  Blunderberry. 

“Borne  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  my 
Blunderberry  is  a  genuine  creation  or  only  a  newspaper 
fake.  1  have  decided,  however,  to  dispose  of  this  innu¬ 
endo  once  for  all  by  offering  a  prize  of  a  farm  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  an  Ingersoll  watch  to  anyone  who  will  prove 
that  anything  like  what  I  have  described  ever  existed 
before.  Furthermore,  I  am  willing  to  outdo  the  original 
creator  of  such  advertising  specialties  and  will  offer  ten 
thousand  dollars  {$10,000)  cash,  cold  coin,  to  anyone 
who  will  prove  that  the  Blunderberry  has  any  earthly 
use. 

“It  has  always  been  my  misfortune  to  wake  up  too  late 
when  anything  especially  good  was'  to  come  off.  Had  I 
got  out  my  Blunderberry  a  few  years  earlier,  or  bad  I 
promptly  introduced  my  seedless  apple,  I  might  have 
made  a  good  thing.  Now,  however,  the  field  has  been 
taken  up  by  very  similar,  but  really  quite  inferior,  va¬ 
rieties.”  ANANIAS  B.  GOOD. 

A  GREAT  EGG  SCHEME. 


You  say  “now  that  the  busy  season  is  over."  With 
me  it  is  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  picking  plums  that  will 
rot  if  not  picked  as  soon  as  ripe.  Crops  bountiful; 
plums  “till  you  can’t  rest.”  Peaches  twice  too  thick. 
Grapes  never  better.  Pears  light  but  fine— cherries  gone, 
but.  a  full  crop.  s-  J-  A- 

Erie,  Pa. 

We  had  a  refreshing  rain  September  10,  not  enough 
to  replenish  streams,  but  sufficient  to  moisten  soil  plow 
depth.  I  have  been  pricing  fertilizers'  recently,  getting 
quotations  of  $18  for  8-5;  $21.  for  y2-8-2;  $21  for 

1-1-7;  $23  for  1-7-5;  $19  for  10-2;  $22  for  10-2;  $21 
for  1-8-3  •  $14  for  6-3,  etc.,  most  or  all  above  normal 
values.  w'  H'  STOUT- 

Pine  Grove,  Pa.  _ _ _ _ . 

MORE  OF  THE  CONSUMERS’  DOLLARS. 

1  am  so  heartily  in  sympathy  with  your  position  on 
“From  Producer  to  Consumer”  that  I  am  writing  you  for 
information.  We  expect  to  harvest  at  least  500  barrels 

of  choice  apples',  llow  can  we  get  these  apples  to  the 

consumer  without  the  middleman  or  men?  Would  an 
advertisement  in  your  paper  bring  it  about?  We  can 

deliver  them  F.  O.  B.  Corning  in  any  quantity.  Our 

varieties  are  Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening  and  Tolman  Sweets, 
with  a  few  other  varieties.  L-  K-  T' 

Corning,  N.  Y.  . 

There  having  been  several  questions  like  this  we 

give  a  general  answer.  An  advertisement  in  The  K. 
N.-Y.  would  no  doubt  reach  some  apple  buyers.  We 
have  many  readers  who  want  apples,  but  do  not  raise 
them.  No  doubt  too  such  advertising  would  attract 
some  large  buyers  in  a  season  like  this,  when  apples 
are  scarce.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  you  could  sell 
any  large  quantity  of  apples  at  retail  in  this  way. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  advertise  in  your  home 
town,  or  in  various  large  places  within  fifty  miles. 
These  local  markets  are  best  for  your  purpose.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  families  are  to  be 
found  in  such  places  who  want  to  buy  good  apples 
and  potatoes.  We  have  worked  this  local  market  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  we  believe  it  is  your  best 
chance  for  trade.  In  many  of  those  cities,  you  will 
find  fruit  and  vegetables  shipped  in  from  other  sec¬ 
tions.  People  buy  them  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  where  to  get  local  supplies.  Get  up  a  neat 
circular  telling  what  you  have,  pack  so  you  can  guar¬ 
antee  the  goods,  and  then  advertise  thoroughly  in  the 
local  papers.  Many  of  these  papers  have  what  they 
call  a  “Want”  column.  We  use  such  columns  freely, 
and  find  that  people  read  them  as  they  do  the  news — 
hunting  for  bargains.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you 
do  not  make  sales  at  first.  Stick  to  it  and  you  will 
find  your  local  market  the  best  of  all. 


I  have  just  the  best  scheme  ever,  but  I  cannot  figure 
out  all  the  details.  I  see  by  an  article  on  page  708 
that  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  “knows  that 
eggs  can  be  produced  at  20  cents  per  dozen — strictly 
fresh  eggs  too— at  Christmas.”  Now,  every  one  knows 
that  class  of  eggs  would  bring  45  cents  per  dozen,  leav¬ 
ing  a  nice  little  profit  of  25  cents  per  dozen  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Every  well-informed  city  man  knows  that  a  hen 
lays  an  egg  a  day,  and  that  by  the  skillful  use  of  electric 
lights  and  shutters  she  may  be  made  to  lay  half  a  dozen 
or  more  eggs  a  day,  and  the  only  reason  the  farmers  do 
not  get  those  results  is  because  they  are  “wasteful  and 
thriftless.”  My  scheme  is  this :  Buy  a  300-acre  farm 
(they  may  be  had  for  $25  to  $30  an  acre)  and  stock  it 
to  hens.  You  can  keep  a  thousand  hens  to  the  acre, 
and  yet  have  over  43  feet  to  the  hen.  This  is  more  than 
the  average  city  man  has  to  his'  hen  park ;  that  means 
300,000  hens,  300.000  eggs  per  day  or  25,000  dozen  at  the 
25  cents  per  dozen  which  is  just  the  profit,  you  remember; 
we  get  $6,250  per  day  profit.  Think  of  it,  $187,500  per 
month,  and  if  we  can  keep  it  up  a  year  $2,281,250  all 
in  one  year  and  that  just  the  profit,  and  all  on  a  little 
300-acre  farm.  But  the  great  trouble  is  to  get  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  to  run  the  farm,  for  I  am  sure 
1  could  not  got  anyone  else  to  take  any  stock  in  the 
story,  to  say  nothing  of  taking  stock  in  the  enterprise. 
How  can  I  persuade  him?  Can  you  help  me,  or  give  me 
any  suggestions  through  the  columns  of  Tur  R.  N.-Y.? 
Such  possibilities  are  very  alluring.  hbn  man. 


TWO  SIDES  TO  “PARTNERSHIP”  PLAN. 

The  discussion  of  the  benefits  of  partnerships,  in 
your  columns,  is  of  interest  to  me,  because  at  one 
time  I  thought  partnerships  a  partial  solution  of  the 
hired-help  problem.  Perhaps  they  solve  the  question 
satisfactorily  for  the  employer,  but  my  experience  as 
junior  partner  was  far  from  pleasing  to  myself,  though 
it  may  be  of  value  to  others  who  contemplate  doing 
a  hired  man’s  work  for  a  share  of  the  products  or 
profits. 

I  was  given  the  preference  over  nearly  60  other  ap¬ 
plicants,  and  became  the  associate  of  a  well-educated 
middle-aged  man,  with  a  complete  theoretical  knowl- 
edg  of  farming,  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life  practic¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  of  the  paternal  homestead.  My  prospects 
were  fine  from  the  start;  but  after  a  few  weeks  I  was 
working  on  a  neighboring  farm  for  $18  per  month 
and  feed  for  the  horse,  with  which  I  had  encumbered 
myself  as  a  condition  of  the  contract.  The  details  of 
the  matter  are  not  to  the  point.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  proposition  is  this:  A  prosperous  farmer  on 
a  fertile  place  seldom  feels  the  need  of  a  partner; 
those  who  cannot  make  it  pay  are  often  willing  to 
have  some  one  else  take  a  share  of  the  profit  for 
improving  conditions.  For  a  long-term  agreement, 
an  investment,  and  hard  work  the  partner  seldom 
realizes  more  than  a  hired  man  receives  for  less  ef¬ 
fort,  and  has  a  chance  to  make  a  little  more,  but 
prospects  are  as  unprofitable  on  a  farm  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone  as  on  a  Mexican  rubber  plantation.  From 
a  couple  of  proposed  and  one  actual  partnership  my 
expensive  conclusions  are  that  those  who  desire  more 
than  a  hired  man’s  interest  in  a  farm  should  have  a 
thorough  personal  acquaintance  with  the  prospective 
partner  and  should  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
success  of  his  operations  and  the  condition  of  his 
land;  then  look  long  and  then  hesitate  before  leaping 
too  far  to  jump  out  quite  easily.  a.  g.  m. 

Ohio.  _ 


WEST  MICHIGAN  POTATOES, — Geo.  E.  Rowe  gives 
(lie  following  statement  to  show  the  possible  profit  in 
potato  growing: — “Ira  Bradshaw,  of  Antrim  County,  fur¬ 
nishes  (lie  facts.  He  bought  50  acres  of  land  at  $8  per 
acre  a  total  of  '  $400.  Five  and  one-half  acres  of  this 
was’ cleared  at  a  cost  of  $55:  the  ground  was  plowed, 
fitted,  seed  purchased  and  planted  for  $79.75:  the  spray¬ 
ing.  digging  and  hauling  cost  $70.56.  According  to  these 
figures  the  total  investment  was  $605.31.  From  this 
5V,  acres  he  secured  1.200  bushels  of  marketable  potatoes, 
which  wore  sold  at  60  cents  a  bushel,  a  total  of  $720. 
which  sum  of  money  is  $114.69  more  than  bis  entire 
investment.  His  profits'  for  the  season’s  work  can  thus 
lie  said  to  bo  5  V>  acres  of  cleared  land.  44  V>  acres  of 
wild  land  and  $114.69  in  cash,  because  he  had  all  this 
more  at  the  end  of  the  season  than  he  had  at  the 
beginning.” 
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the  rural  new-vorker 


Woman  Qnrl  thp  HnmA  use  as  a  preservative  of  food  is  to  be 
—  ■  Iliaii  aiAU  illC  condemned.  The  prolonged  use  of  even 

very  small  amounts  is  dangerous,  espe¬ 
cially  to  aged  persons.  We  know  that 
perfectly  sound  fruit  and  vegetables, 
cooked  to  sterilization  and  kept  in  abso¬ 
lutely  airtight  receptacles,  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  keep  without  preserva¬ 
tives.  This  means  wholesome  food,  and 
we  consider  it  a  grave  error  to  think  of 
copying  the  processes  of  the  less  scrup¬ 
ulous  manufacturers  whose  methods 
compelled  remedial  legislation. 

* 


From  Day  to  Day. 

TWO  SONS. 

I  have  two  sons,  wife — 

Two  and  yet  the  same ; 

One  his  wild  way  runs,  wife, 
Bringing  us  to  shame. 

The  one  is  bearded,  sunburnt,  grim,  and 
fights  across  the  sea, 

Tiie  other  is  a  little  child  who  sits'  upon 
your  knee. 

One  is  fierce  and  cold,  wife, 

As  the  wayward  deep ; 

Him  no  arms  could  hold,  wife. 

Him  no  breast  could  keep, 
lie  lias  tried  our  hearts  for  many  a  year, 
not  broken  them ;  for  he 
Is  still  the  sinless  little  one  that  sits  upon 
your  knee. 


One  may  fall  in  fight,  wife — 

Is  he  not  our  son  ? 

Pray  with  all  your  might,  wife, 

For  the  wayward  one; 

Pray  for  the  dark,  rough  soldier,  who  fights 
across  the  sea, 

Because  you  love  the  little  shade  who 
smiles  upon  your  knee. 

One  across  the  foam,  wife, 

As  I  speak  may  fall ; 

But  this  one  at  home,  wife, 

Cannot  die  at  all. 

They  both  are  only  one ;  and  how  thankful 
should  we  be, 

We  cannot  lose  the  darling  son  who  sits 
upon  your  knee ! 

— Robert  Buchanan. 

* 

All  sorts  of  cklicate  fabrics,  includ¬ 
ing  faded  artificial  flowers,  can  be  dyed 
beautifully  by  using  artists’  oil  paints 
and  gasoline.  The  color  is  mixed  to 
the  desired  shade,  then  gasoline  added 
sufficient  to  act  as  a  medium  for  the 
paint.  After  dipping,  the  dyed  articles 
should  be  hung  out  of  doors  until  all 
the  gasoline  has  evaporated,  and  the 
odor  passed  away.  The  gasoline  seems 
to  deposit  the  color  in  the  fabric  with¬ 
out  altering  its  texture  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Of  course  such  dyeing  must 
be  done  by  daylight  in  a  well-ventilated 
room,  with  no  lighted  lamp  or  stove 
near,  as  the  inflammability  of  the  gaso¬ 
line  must  never  be  forgotten. 

* 

Damson  cheese  is  an  old-fashioned 
English  preserve.  The  Delineator  gives 
the  following  recipe  for  it:  To  every 
pound  of  damsons,  freed  from  stones, 
allow  one  pound  of  sugar.  Put  on  the 
fire  and  simmer  for  one  hour,  stirring 
frequently.  With  a  wooden  spoon,  press 
through  a  coarse  sieve  and  return  to  the 
preserving-pan  with  equal  parts  of 
sugar,  and  allow  to  simmer  slowly  for 
two  hours.  Skim  thoroughly  and  boil 
briskly  for  30  minutes  or  until  it  ad¬ 
heres  in  a  solid  mass  to  the  spoon. 
Some  of  the  stones  should  be  crushed 
and  the  kernels  cooked  with  the  fruit. 
This  preserve  should  be  put  while  hot 
in  shallow  molds,  or  the  ordinary  jelly 
tumblers  will  do. 


The  postmaster  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  re¬ 
cently  issued  an  order  to  the  clerks  of 
the  general  delivery  windows  of  the 
post  office  at  that  city  to  hold  all  mail 
addressed  under  fictitious  names  to 
young  girls  and  boys.  This  order  fol¬ 
lows  the  meeting  of  the  National  as¬ 
sociation  of  first  class  postmasters, 
where  the  subject  was  discussed.  The 
reason  for  the  order  is  an  effort  to 
break  up  clandestine  correspondence  on 
the  part  of  young  people.  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  postmaster  says  that  many  young 
girls  make  it  almost  a  daily  practice  to 
get  mail  at  the  general  delivery  window 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  parents, 
and  it  is  knowledge  of  the  moral  dan¬ 
gers  involved  that  has  caused  postal 
authorities  to  give  attention  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Many  a  girl  whose  disappearance 
into  the  under  world  and  its  hidden  hor¬ 
rors  leaves  heartbreak  and  lifelong 
sorrow  behind  her  gained  her  first 
taint  of  corruption  from  some  clandes¬ 
tine  correspondence  entered  into  “just 
for  fun.”  Even  where  absolute  moral 
shipwreck  is  not  the  result,  the  char¬ 
acter  is  tainted,  and  the  innate  sense  of 
propriety  and  delicacy,  that  is  a  pro¬ 
tection  in  itself,  is  blurred.  Cases  of 
blackmail,  too,  are  not  an  infrequent  re¬ 
sult  of  such  adventures.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  parents  should  feel  they 
can  trust  their  children,  but  that  does 
not  mean  the  relaxation  of  safeguards. 
We  think  that  one  great  safeguard  is  a 
proper  supervision  over  the  reading 
matter  entering  the  household.  There 
is  a  class  of  cheap  papers  whose  pub¬ 
lishers  grow  rich  on  the  revenue  from 
dubious  or  frankly  objectionable  adver¬ 
tising,  and  these  worthless  sheets  point 
the  way  to  “matrimonial  papers”  and 
other  guides  to  clandestine  correspond¬ 
ence.  If  good  reading  matter  is  pro¬ 
vided,  a  boy  or  girl  of  healthy  mind 
has  no  use  for  this  trash.  It  is  a  pity 
that  so  many  good  people  do  not  realize 
that  the  editorial  policy  of  a  paper  can¬ 
not  make  a  strong  moral  force  without 
the  co-operation  of  its  advertising  col¬ 
umns. 


taste  anything,  anyway,  and  the  mere 
thoughts  o’  his  cold  pork  and  boiled  po¬ 
tatoes  went  against  her.  But  she 
wanted  I  should  go,  for  policy,  same 
as  all  us  relations  went — and  I  did. 

"Well,  when  I  got  there,  and  told 
square,  he  said,  ‘Sally  not  coming?’  and 
clipped  it  right  out  into  the  kitchen, 
leaving  the  doors  open  all  the  way. 

“  ‘Here,’  he  said  to  old  Jane  Willis, 
that  cooked  and  done  for  him,  ‘have 
those  potatoes  boiled  soft  yet?  That’s 
good.  You  lift  out  Mis’  Sedgwick’s 
potato,  an’  it’ll  be  just  right  to  fry  for 
my  breakfast  to-morrow,’  he  said,  ‘for 
Mis’  Sedgwick  is  kep’  at  home  with  a 
cold.  Lift  it  out  careful!  That’s  right!’ 

“An’  when  he  come  back  to  me  he  was 
all  creased  up  with  smiles,  he  was  so 
pleased  with  himself.” 


September  25. 


Banana  Pies. 

t\  ill  some  one  give  a  recipe  for  banana 
pies?  I  do  not  always  have  apples'  to  use, 
and  here  bananas  are  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  to  get  of  any  fruits. 

AN  OHIO  FARMER’S  WIFE. 

We  have  had  plain  banana  pie  made 
with  double  crust,  like  an  apple  pie,  the 
fruit  being  cut  across  in  thin  slices,  and 
sprinkled  liberally  with  lemon  juice  and 
sugar  before  covering  with  the  top  crust. 
It  was  then  baked  until  the  fruit  was 
cooked.  T  his  is  the  simplest  form  of 
banana  pie.  Banana  cream  pie  is  made 
as  follows :  Beat  three  eggs  separately 
until  light  and  fluffy,  add  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  the  pulp  of  two  large  bananas, 
mashed  and  put  through  a  colander.  Di¬ 
lute  with  one  pint  of  rich  milk,  and 
cook  in  one  crust,  finishing  with  a 
meringue. 

Banana  puffs  are  made  as  follows: 
Peel  without  breaking  as  many  bananas 
as  there  are  people  to  ser-ve.  Sprinkle 
with  lemon  juice  and  sugar  and  let 
stand.  Make  a  rich  pie  crust,  and  roll 
out  very  thin.  Cut  out  pieces  a  little 
longer  than  a  banana,  and  wide  enough 
to  fold  around  the  fruit.  Sprinkle  with 
sugar,  and  then  enclose  each  banana  in 
a  piece  of  crust,  pinching  the  edges  to 
hold  it  together.  Roll  in  coarse  sugar 
and  bake  slowly  until  the  fruit  is  done; 
serve  with  lemon  sauce. 
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Culture  being  a  pursuit  of  our  total 
perfection  by  means  of  getting  to  know, 
in  all  the  matters  which  most  concern 
us,  the  best  which  has  been  thought  and 
said  in  the  world ;  and  through  this 
knowledge  turning  a  stream  of  fresh 
and  free  thought  upon  our  stock  no¬ 
tions  and  habits. — Matthew  Arnold. 
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The  Bie”  Cron  Sim-touched  early  apples 
i  ,  fr  ?■  °P  trom  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in- 
lorination  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  tor  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


We  have  had  a  number  of  questions 
lately  concerning  food  preservatives  for 
use  in  domestic  canning,  and  we  must 
admit  that  it  has  caused  us  considerable 
surprise  that  anyone  with  facilities  for 
putting  up  wholesome  food  at  home 
should  be  willing  to  risk  the  health  of 
the  household  by  descending  to  the 
methods  of  the  less  scrupulous  manufac¬ 
turers.  Dr.  Wiley  recently  stigmatized 
careless  housekeepers  as  wholesale 
poisoners  in  the  recklessness  with  which 
they  permit  the  growth  of  ptomaines  in 
uncleanly  refrigerators;  we  think  he 
would  be  still  more  emphatic  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  woman  who  wishes 
to  use  salicylic  acid  or  benzoate  of  soda 
in  her  canning.  Regarding  the  latter, 
Dr.  Wiley  has  lost  his  fight,  officially, 
as  a  result  of  the  board  of  chemists 
appointed  to  pass  upon  his  conclusions 
by  President  Roosevelt,  but  he  is  upheld 
by  many  scientists  of  weight,  who  still 
regard  this  preservative  as  unwhole¬ 
some.  Furthermore,  in  the  smaller  op¬ 
erations  of  the  household,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  use  anything  of  this 
sort  with  the  accuracy  of  a  chemist.  As 
for  salicylic  acid,  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
pensatory  states  emphatically  that  its 


The  non-committal  New  England  de¬ 
scription  of  a  stingy  man  as  “pretty 
middlin’  near”  seems  to  apply  to  Squire 
Gregson,  thus  described  in  the  “Youth’s 
Companion” :  They  were  discussing  the 
salient  traits  of  old  Squire  Gregson’s 
character,  the  funeral  being  a  thing  of 
the  past.  “Some  way  or  ’nother,  be¬ 
tween  his  going  an’  the  burying,  nobody 
felt  free  to  speak,”  Abel  Nutting  had 
said,  as  an  introduction  to  his  remarks. 
“It  seems  more’n  likely  he’d  come  to 
again,  an’  call  us  to  account,  same  as 
usual.” 

“He  was  free  to  give  to  philanthropy 
an’  the  church,”  said  Barton  Sedgwick, 
when  his  turn  came,  “but  in  the  fam’ly 
circle  I  called  him  kind  o’  close.  I 
won’t  go  so  fur’s  to  say  lie  was  actu’lly 
nigh,  but  he  cert’nly  was  kind  o’  close.” 

“As  how?”  inquired  three  voices,  in 
unison.  They  all  had  plenty  of  in¬ 
stances  of  the  old  squire’s  “closeness,” 
but  it  was  Barton’s  privilege  to  speak 
first — he  being  a  cousin  once  removed. 

“Well,  I  was  there  to  a  Sunday  din¬ 
ner  with  him  last  December,”  said  Bar¬ 
ton,  slowly.  “He  invited  Sally  and  me, 
same  as  always,  once  a  year. 

“Well,  Sally  had  one  o’  those  stuffy 
colds  that  make  you  feel  worse’ll  if  you 
had  pneumony,  and  she  vowed  she 
wouldn’t  go.  She  said  she  couldn’t 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

Every  child  needs  a  little  wrapper, 
which  is  useful  in  many  emergencies, 
especially  in  the  Winter.  The  wrapper 
is  made  with  fronts  and  back.  The 
front  edges  are  finished  with  hems  and 
the  closing  is  made  by  means  of  but¬ 
tons  and  buttonholes.  The  plain  sleeves 
are  under-faced  at  their  lower  edges 


6404  Child's  Wrapper,  2  to  Byears, 


and  the  bishop  sleeves  are  gathered  into 
bands.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (6  years) 
is  4)4  yards  24  or  27,  3  yards  36  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  6404  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  children  of  2,  4,  6  and  8  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 

A  simple  little  dress  with  knicker¬ 
bockers,  which  may  be  adopted  for  little 
girls  as  well  as  very  small  boys,  is 
shown  in  No.  6324.  The  dress  is  made 
with  fronts  and  back  and  is  closed  with 
buttons  and  buttonholes.  When  the  high 
neck  is  used  the  rolled-over  collar  is 


6324  Child’s  Dress  with  Knickerbockers, 
4  to  10  years. 


joined  to  the  edge  and  the  open  neck 
is  designed  to  be  under-faced  or  finished 
in  any  way  that  fancy  may  suggest.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (8  years)  is  Sj4  yards  24, 
6  yards  32  or  4)4  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  6324  is  cut  in  sizes  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  4,  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. 


Canning  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  canning 
sweet  potatoes?  mbs.  a.  j.  k. 

The  followiug  recipe  is  given  by 
Prof.  Gerald  McCarthy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  best  varieties  to  can  are  Yellow 
Nansentond,  Jersey  Sweet,  Southern 
Queen  and  Vineless.  Wash  and  boil  the 
potatoes  until  the  skin  cracks.  Peel  and 
slice  or  quarter.  Pack  solidly  in  quart 
cans  or  jars.  Use  no  liquor.  Process 
in  oven  20  minutes  at  240  degrees,  or 
three  times  on  successive  days  in  kettle 
at  boiling  temperature;  seal  tight.  When 
canning  is  done  in  oven  the  bottom  of 
the  oven  should  be  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  asbestos  one-eighth  inch  thick,  and  a 
thermometer  capable  of  registering  up 
to  250  degrees  must  be  used,  as  one  can¬ 
not  guess  at  the  temperature.  The  open- 
kettle  process  used  by  most  housekeep¬ 
ers  to  cook  fruit  or  vegetables  in  the 
jars  is,  however,  entirely  satisfactory, 
so  long  as  thorough  sterilization  is  ef¬ 
fected. 


Supper  Dishes. 

Cold  suppers  taste  good  on  hot  nights 
and  save  the  weary  housewife  many  a 
headache  and  hour  of  toil,  but  the  “hired 
man”  and  husband,  too,  want  a  hearty 
meal,  even  at  night,  and  therein  lies  the 
problem.  Cold  meats  arc  delicious,  but, 
alas !  expensive,  hard  to  get,  and  hard 
to  keep  also,  where  there  is  no  ice.  So 
for  some  “next  bests.”  First  and  best, 
we  think,  arc  baked  beans,  but  there  are 
beans  and  beans — dry,  hard  and  poorly 
seasoned,  they  are  most  unpalatable.  I 
have  experimented  much,  and  these  two 
recipes  are  the  result  of  many  efforts. 
In  cool  weather,  when  the  range  is 
going  most  of  the  time,  I  use  my  jar 
and  prepare  the  Boston  variety,  using 
these  proportions :  Soak  one  quart  beans 
over  night — we  like  the  marrowfats 
best.  In  the  morning  add  one-half  or 
three-quarter  pound  nice  salt  pork,  fat 
and  lean,  three  tablespoons  molasses, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  boiling 
water  to  cover  two  or  three  inches.  Let 
them  cook  slowly  all  day,  adding  more 
hot  water  as  it  is  absorbed,  and  stir 
occasionally  carefully  from  the  bottom, 
but  do  not  mash.  And,  by  the  way,  if 
you  have  no  bean  pot,  take  a  gallon 
crock  and  an  old  plate  for  a  cover,  and 
no  one  will  ever  know  the  difference. 
These  will  be  brown,  moist  and  digest¬ 
ible  by  reason  of  the  long  cooking. 

For  the  New  York  style,  which  I  use 
altogether  in  hot  weather,  I  take  one 
quart  beans,  soak  over  night,  parboil 
at  breakfast  time  with  a  pinch  of  soda, 
pour  off  water,  add  fresh  boiling  water 
to  cover  well,  and  pork  as  for  Boston 
baked,  and  simmer  till  soft,  but  not 
mushy.  Remove  to  a  pan,  add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  one-half  cup  brown 
sugar.  We  think  the  molasses  makes 
this  kind  too  strong,  and  white  sugar 
too  colorless  and  insipid.  The  brown 
gives  a  rich,  nutty  taste,  which  our 
folks  all  greatly  enjoy.  Cover  well  with 
hot  water  if  they  have  absorbed  what 
was  in  the  pot,  slice  the  pork  thin  and 
lay  in  circles  over  the  top  and  let  bake 


butter,  one  of  salt,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
mustard  and  flour.  Beat  well  together, 
add  one  cup  vinegar  and  boil  till  thick, 
stirring  well.  When  wanted  for  use, 
add  as  much  sour  or  sweet  cream  as 
you  wish.  I  thin  to  suit  my  own  taste, 
which  is  usually  one-half  as  much  cream 
as  vinegar.  This  never  curdles  nor 
sours  and  is  inexpensive.  Made  thus, 
one  has  a  hearty,  yet  tasty  dish,  which 
can  be  prepared  after  dinner  and  left 
to  blend  till  supper  time.  Serve  with 
this  a  dish  of  cottage  cheese,  plenty  of 
good  bread  and  butter,  and  fresh  fruit, 
a  cup  of  tea,  or,  better  still,  plenty  of 
cold  milk,  and  the  family  is  hard,  in¬ 
deed,  to  suit  who  will  not  call  it  suffi¬ 
cient. 

On  a  cool  day,  however,  a  hot  dish 
for  supper  is  always  welcome,  and  here 
are  two  standbys  with  us,  both  inex¬ 
pensive  and  both  prepared,  for  the  most 
part  during  the  forenoon.  Buy  a  necl? 
or  shin  piece  of  beef  weighing  about 
five  pounds;  cook  it  slowly  all  the  fore¬ 
noon,  putting  it  over  in  cold  water. 
When  it  is  quite  done  add  carrots, 
onions,  potatoes  and  parsley,  diced,  and 
hot  water,  so  there  will  be  about  two 
quarts  of  the  soup.  The  tastes  of  your 
household  will  guide  you  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  proportion  of  vegetables  better 
than  any  exact  formula.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  done,  set  aside  till  tea  time,  then 
remove  the  cake  of  fat  from  the  top, 
take  out  a  little  more  than  half  the 
lean  meat,  and  reheat  the  soup.  The 
lean  meat  taken  out  will  make  a  nice 
dish  of  hash  for  the  next  night’s  sup¬ 
per.  But  you  will  say,  "The  goodness  is 
all  cooked  out  in  the  soup.”  This,  sci¬ 
ence  teaches,  however,  is  not  so,  but 
assures  us  that  only  the  flavor  and  some 
of  the  gelatinous  material  is  in  the 
soup;  hence,  while  such  beef  may  be 
somewhat  tasteless  in  itself,  cooked  as 
it  has  been,  with  the  soup  vegetables,  L 
makes  an  excellent  hash.  In  making  I 
use  a  part  of  the  cake  of  fat  from  the 
top  of  the  soup  for  seasoning,  and  twice 
as  many  chopped  cold  potatoes  as  1 
have  beef.  Speaking  of  parsley  re 
minds  me  we  have  a  long  row  in  our 
garden,  which  I  use  for  garnishing,  etc., 
now,  but  when  Fall  comes  1  shall  break 
up  into  small  pieces  all  that  is  left, 
wash  and  dry  same  as  any  other  herb, 
and  I  have  a  Winter’s  supply  for  soups 
and  stews,  of  this  most  delightful  vege¬ 
table  flavoring. 

One  recipe,  and  I  am  done.  I  dearly 
love  to  cook  and  experiment  with  new 
dishes,  and  the  other  day  I  evolved  a 
new  recipe  for  fruit  cookies,  or  hermits, 
which  we  like  very  much  indeed — one 
gets  tired  of  plain  sugar  and  molasses 
ones,  and  then  they  have  to  be  rolled 
and  cut ;  a  long  process  on  a  hot  day, 
while  these  do  not.  One  and  one-haif 
cupfuls  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cup  lard,  one  cup  sour  or 
buttermilk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  two  eggs, 
one  cup  chopped  raisins,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  nutmeg  and  cloves,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon.  Beat  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  well  with  the  eggs,  add  molasses, 
milk  and  soda,  and  flour  enough  so  that 
they  will  drop,  not  run  from  the  spoon. 
Butter  shallow  pans  and  drop  by  tea¬ 
spoonfuls,  allowing  room  to  spread. 
These  are  delicious,  and  for  15  cents 
you  will  have  five  dozen.  I  mention  the 
price  because  I  know  many  cooks  con¬ 
sider  fruit  cookies  expensive  and  rarely 
make  them.  leila  barnes. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
I!.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Fast  Brown 

Neverbeforehas  it  been 
possible  to  get  brown  cot¬ 
ton  dress-goods  that  would 
not  fade. 

Simpson-  Eddy  stone 
Fast  Hazel  Brown 
Prints 

are  calicoes  in  a  beautiful 
shade  of  brown  that  abso¬ 
lutely  will  not  fade  from 
sunlight,  perspiration  or 
repeated  washing.  The 
patterns  are  artistic,  and 
the  fabric  of  most  durable 
quality. 

If  your  dealerhasn’t  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  YVe’il  help  him  supply 
you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr.  . 


FOR  OUT  DOOR  WORK 

IN  THE  WETTEST  WEATHER 

NOTHING  EQUALS 


BRA^ 

WATERPROOF 

OII/ED 
GARMENTS 

THEY  LOOK  WELL- WEAR  WELL 
AND  WILL  NOT  LEAK 

LONG  COATS -*3°2_*352 
SUITS  *322 

SOLO  EVERYWHERE 
sop  S'  CATALOG  FREE 

A. J. Tower  Co.  boston.  u.s.a. 
Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited  -Toronto,  can. 


HANDY  BINDER 


JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


|Tf  Take  along  some 
il  Sample  Copies  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  you  attend  your 
county  fair.  Send  for 
T erms  to  Subscription 
W  orkers. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

409  Pearl  Street 
New  York  City 


as  long  as  the  dinner  fire  lasts — say 
one  or  two  hours,  though  more  will  not 
injure  them  a  bit.  When  done  just  right 
there  should  be  a  rich,  brown  scum  over 
the  top,  but  not  a  dry  bean  visible,  and 
the  pork  should  be  crisp  and  brown. 
Try  them. 

Then  do  educate  your  men  folks  to 
like  salads!  They  are  sufficiently  hearty 
for  the  chief  dish  on  hot  nights,  cool 
and  satisfying.  Try  this  for  potato 
salad :  For  each  six  cold  boiled  potatoes 
use  two  medium  onions,  one  stalk  cel¬ 
ery  or  one  teaspoon ful  celery  salt  (our 
celery  is  green  yet,  but  it  flavors  just 
as  well),  and  one  or  two  hard-boiled 
eggs.  To  this  mixture,  chopped  coarse¬ 
ly,  I  add  the  drained  peas,  beets  or 
string  beans  which  may  be  left  from 
dinner,  and  cover  with  the  following 
dressing,  which  I  always  keep  on  hand: 
One  egg,  two  tablespoons  sugar  and 


.KEEPING  CLEAN  ON  THE  FARM 

isn’t  such  a  dreaded  task  after  all  when  you  have  the 
best  equipment.  Ask  those  who  use  the 

SYRACUSE 

“EASY”  WASHER 

Mr.  A.  W.  Elder,  Rochester 
Mills,  Penn.,  wrote:  f-  ^ 

“The  ‘EASY’  Washer  and  Wringer  have 
made  a  wonderful  change  in  wash  day  at  our 
house -one  of  the  greatest  labor  savers  we 
have  about  the  farm.  Fact  is,  no  hard  work 
about  washing  now.” 

We  can  give  you  more  of  this  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  than  yon  have  time  to  read.  Won’t,  you 
take  time  right  now  to  ask  for  our  FREE 
BOOKLET  on  MODERN  WASHING  FORMU¬ 
LAS?  Page  14  tells  you  what  caused  the  iron 
rust  in  your  clothes  and  page  16  tells  you  how  to 
get  it  out.  Also  tells  you  how  the  “EASY” 

Washer  cuts  your  washing  expense  in  half. 

Belter  order  now  for  -TO  days’  trial  and  com¬ 
mence  washing  economy  at  once. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224  N,  Dillaye  Building,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  _ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  TAMWORTH  HOG. 

The  hog  in  Fig.  476,  Jack  Pratt,  whose 
register  number  is  3974,  was  raised  in 
Polk  County,  Ark.,  but  was  bred  in 
Ohio.  He  was  brought  here,  a  pig,  and 
exhibited  at  our  county  fair  when  he 
was  15  months  old.  At  the  close  of  the 
fair  I  bought  Jiim  at  five  cents  a  pound, 
and  he  weighed  425.  After  keeping  him 
a  year  and  using  him  as  a  stock  hog,  I 
put  him  on  the  fair  again  and  got  first 
premium.  His  weight  at  this  last  ex¬ 
hibit  was  620,  and,  as  the  picture  shows, 
he  is  not  fat,  but  in  fair  order  for  breed¬ 
ing.  If  he  will  take  on  fat  like  the  Po¬ 
land  China  or  O.  I.  C.,  he  can  be  made 
to  weigh  from  1,000  to  1,200.  I  have  26 
crosses  from  him,  and  the  Poland  China. 
12  of  which  1  shall  kill  this  Winter. 
These  12  were  farrowed  January  4  last. 
I  have  planned  to  butcher  them  in  latter 
part  of  November  or  first  part  of  De¬ 
cember.  This  will  be  at  about  11  montlys 
of  age.  I  am  told  by  some  that  this 
breed,  Tamworth,  will  not  fatten  well 
at  so  young  an  age.  If  I  find  this  to  be 
true,  I  shall  discard  the  breed,  although 
“Jack”  is  the  prettiest,  most  trim-made 
big  hog  I  ever  saw.  There  is  nothing 
awkward  or  clumsy  about  him.  He  can 
handle  himself  like  an  athlete.  1  have 
asked  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  information  on 
this  breed,  so  that  I  would  not  have  to 
decide  alone  on  my  own  experiment  with 
these  12  this  Winter,  as.to  whether  to 
discard  the  breed.  It  may  be  that  I 
have  something  that  would  be  a  success 
under  changed  conditions.  I  have  no 
clover  or  Alfalfa,  and  these  shotes  have 


TAMWORTH  HOG  JACK  PRATT.  Fig  476. 

lived  on  wild  Japanese  clover  and  sedge 
grass,  with  just  an  occasional  feed  of 
corn  or  peas.  Because  of  this  they  are 
now  thin,  but  will  average  about  110 
pounds.  The  average  farmer  here  gives 
little  attention  to  hogs  or  other  live 
stock.  Such  animals  as  he  has  must 
“root  hog  or  die”  on  the  outside.  All 
run  together  on  the  outside,  and  gather 
whatever  the  woods  and  old  sedge  fields 
naturally  provide.  During  the  year  I 
have  had  “Jack”  but  six  of  my  neighbors 
have  patronized  him  at  a  charge  of  $1  a 
litter.  This  to  me  is  evidence  of  a  lack 
of  interest  when  we  remember  that  most 
of  them  have  nothing  but  the  common 
Arkansas  hog.  w.  R.  shinn. 

Arkansas. 

DRY  MASH  AND  TRAP  NEST. 

No  doubt  the  members  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family  who  are  interested  in  poul¬ 
try,  will  easily  recall  the  revolutionary 
letter  of  L.  R.  P.  on  page  509,  where, 
as  Mr.  Mapes  remarks,  “L.  R.  P.  throws 
down  the  gauntlet  on  the  trap-nest  and 
the  dry-mash  hopper  with  a  vengeance.” 

Mr.  Mapes  gallantly  lifts  the  gauntlet 
in  defence  of  the  dry-mash  hopper,  but 
where  tarries  the  defender  of  the  trap- 
nest?  My  experience  confirms  Mr. 
Mapes  in  the  matter  of  dry  mash,  al¬ 
though  I  feed  a  little  differently.  I  like 
to  scatter  oats  in  litter  in  the  earl}' 
morning,  and  do  not  open  the  mash  hop¬ 
pers  until  noon.  The  hens  eat  greedily 
of  the  mash,  and  are  equally  hungry  for 
their  corn  at  night,  and  just  before 
going  to  roost,  the  heaviest  layers  are 
sure  to  take  several  mouthfuls  of  the 
mash  again,  evidently  to  fill  in  the 
chinks  around  that  corn  supper.  If  I 
scant  the  mash,  the  egg  yield  lessens, 
and  the  shells  are  not  as  strong.  A  hen 


brought  up  from  chickhood  on  dry 
mash  seems  to  know  how  much  of  the 
mash  her  system  needs,  and  never  over¬ 
eats  of  it.  The  stock  1  started  with  (the 
traditional  12  hens  and  one  rooster)  was 
highly  bred,  and  they  were  persistent 
layers,  but  they  had  a  tendency  to  diar¬ 
rhoea.  After  a  time  I  learned  to  elimi¬ 
nate  that  tendency  by  avoiding  wet 
mashes,  and  disinfecting  the  hatching 
eggs,  and  now  my  chicks  are  as  healthy 
as  one  could  wish,  and  a  pen  of  their 
grandmothers  is  giving  a  50-per-cent,  egg 
yield  at  this  writing,  although  they  are 
molting  heavily,  and  the  old  ladies 
scratch  and  hunt  like  Spring  chickens. 

I  believe  L.  R.  P.  is  right  in  denounc¬ 
ing  the  “forced  molt.”  i  tried  it  two 
years,  and  became  convinced  the  stock 
was  weakened  by  it.  Besides,  it  got  on 
my  nerves  to  have  them  waiting  around 
for  their  accustomed  meals.  They 
\tould  not  go  off  and  scratch,  as  the 
programme  said  they  would.  They  just 
waited  patiently  until  I  was  ashamed  to 
look  a  hen  in  the  face.  So  now  I  feed 
them  a  fair  amount  all  Summmer,  and 
it’s  “up  to  them”  to  attend  to  their  own 
molt.  They  have  been  at  it  all  through 
August,  and  I  am  getting  a  nice  little 
basket  of  eggs  every  day,  from  fowls 
that  are  really  heavy  Winter  layers. 

As  for  trap  nests,  I  like  to  band  each 
pullet  when  she  lays  her  first  egg.  She 
then  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
she  shall  be  lifted  out  of  the  nest,  and 
her  number  examined,  whenever  she 
lays.  She  does  not  worry  herself  to 
death  as  L.  R.  P.  thinks.  The  pullets 
were  a  cheerful,  talkative  bunch  all 
Winter,  and  the  eggs  hatched  well. 
There  is  much  less  broodiness  to  con¬ 
tend  with  when  trap  nests  are  used. 
The  taking  them  off  soon  after  laying 
and  removing  the  eggs,  seems  to  keep 
down  the  broody  tendency.  Perhaps 
Leghorns  would  fuss  over  the  compli¬ 
ment;  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
them.  Trap  nests  are  more  trouble  and 
do  take  up  one’s  time,  but  is  there  any 
other  sure  way  of  eliminating  drones? 
And  there  is  a  lot  of  pleasure  in  look¬ 
ing  over  your  chart  and  observing  that 
pullet  No.  4  (for  instance)  laid  22  eggs 
her  first  month,  and  noticing  that  12  of 
those  eggs  were  laid  on  successive  days. 

One  more  point  in  favor  of  trap  nests. 
A  healthy  pullet,  trained  to  lay  in  one, 
is  much  averse  to  laying  anywhere  else, 
and  those  pullets  never  “stole  their 
nests,”  although  they  had  free  run  of 
an  orchard,  while  a  younger  lot  of  pul¬ 
lets,  coming  into  laying  when  I  thought 
I  was  too  busy  with  incubators  and 
brooders  to  trap-nest  them,  laid  around 
any  old  place,  and  stole  their  nests  per¬ 
sistently,  so  that  considerable  time  and 
temper  was  lost  daily  in  hunting  their 
eggs. 

As  for  incubator-hatched,  brooder- 
raised  chicks,  that  is  another  story,  and 
one  less  confidently  told.  Last  Spring, 
after  losing  many  of  the  outdoor 
brooder  chicks  during  those  long,  cold 
rains,  I  went  part  way  “back  to  nature,” 
removing  some  of  the  eggs  from  the  in¬ 
cubator  on  the  eighteenth  day,  and  plac¬ 
ing  under  broody  hens,  and  adding  to 
each  hen’s  family  as  the  incubator 
hatched  them.  This  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory;  the  hens  scarcely  lost  a  chick, 
and  oh,  what  a  relief!  No  more  wor¬ 
rying  over  the  temperature  at  night,  and 
no  more  standing  around  coaxing  the 
indifferent  ones  to  eat. 

Would  it  really  be  better  to  go  quite 
“back  to  nature”  and  let  hens  do  the 
hatching?  Or  should  one  follow  the 
Philo  method  of  incubator-hatched 
chicks,  raised  out  of  doors,  minus 
mother  or  heat?  Will  not  more  people 
come  forward  and  tell  us  their  experi¬ 
ence  last  Spring,  and  their  conclusions? 
Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  c.  fraleigh. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  “revolutionary  article” 
by  L.  R.  P.  called  out  much  comment. 
Now  that  the  hen  season  is  coming  in 
use  more  we  shall  take  up  those  articles 
— including  further  remarks  from  L.  R. 
P.  and  others. 
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Adjusts  for  cow’s 
length.  Makes  stall 
long  If  cow  Is  long, 
makes  it  short  if 
cow  is  short.  Lock¬ 
ing  device  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  se¬ 
cure  ever  placed  on 
any  stanchion. 
Lock-Open  Clip 
holds  stanchion  in 
place  for  cow’s  return.  No  getting  of  head  in 
wrong  place. 

Write  for  Fine  Free  Book 

on  James  Ad|ustsble  Stanchions  and  Automatic 
Self-Cleaning  Mangers.  All  about  the  Modern 
Cow  Stable — how  to  have  convenient,  sanitary, 
comfortable.  Many  fine  views  of  typical  dairy 
barns,  barn  plans,  fixtures,  etc.  Address  today 
THE  K^NT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
130  King  St.a  Fort  Atkinson,  WIs. 


Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaranteed) 
Iron  Gut  Nails  Are  Rust  Proof. 


The  heads  won't  rust  off.  Just  as  good  as  old- 
fashioned  wrought  cut  nails.  Will  withstand  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  the  freo  acid  present  in  the 
sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  prices 
and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fitting's  Co„  Branford,  Conn. 


OSGOOD 


Piftless 


Write 
for 
Catalogue 


SCALE 

Indispensable  on  every  farm; 
saves  the  time  and  money  you 
would  spend  on  a  public  scale, and 
assures  perfect  accuracy  al¬ 
ways.  Priced  within 
iur  reach;  good  fora  life* 
Ofcjrood  Seiile  Co., 
157Bi»ighamtou,  N.Y. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  Side  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  or  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short-Horn 
Cows.  Rose  of  Sharon.  Ruby’s  Bright  Eyes,  Young  .Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  2 63522, 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163678.  an<l  lirst 
prize  two  year  old  bull  (it  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1908.  The 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
C.  I*.  WEST  A  SON,  Box  Sfi,  Blooniingburg,  O. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calf  For  Sale, 

Sired  by  Royal  ton  Johanna  I)e  Kol,  No.  44596,  by  Sir 
Johanna  Gerben  Do  Kol,  No.  40128,  whose  Grand  dam  was 
Netlierland  Bessie,  No.  35997,  with  a  record  of  29  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days,  105  lbs.  in  30  days. 

Dam— Crown  Princess  Do  Kol  Sehulling,  No.  83800, 
Grand-daughter  of  Zorn  De  Kol,  No.  61516,  an  A.  K.  O.  cow 
with  a  record  of  82.5  lbs.  milk  in  one  day,  22.32  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  at  4  years  of  age. 

This  calf  was  born  Sept.  28,  1908,  is  nicely  marked,  large 
and  thrifty.  Have  others  if  this  one  does  not  suit. 

For  prices  address 

J.  S.  CUFFTON,  Alvordton,  Ohio. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

For  Sale  at  present:  A  Sou  of  Fern’s 


Jubilee,  fit  for  service.  Also  younger  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 


J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
462  lbs.  fat  in  329  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ton  Heiter  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  "Brightside,” 
Aurora,  N.  V. 


Ynil  Pon’t  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  uu  Udli  l  HIIUIU  you  a  1-eg.  Jersey  hull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DOSKMOUNT  RED  POLL  CALVES  and 

■*  yearling  bulls  for  sale.  The  best  of  the  breed. 
Descendants  of  Mayflower  2nd,  Eulalie  and  Pert, 
and  of  Endymion,  Eyke.  Dandy  and  Corporal. 

Address,  ALEX.  SMITH,  Supt.,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 

JVf  ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  ollicially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  1 1 o most eati  Girl  Do  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
l.a<l.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  and  ollicially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOO  DC  REST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESI ANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  oft'eron  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


^Young’s  Fever  & 
-  Cough  Remedy 


|(  Indicated  in  cases  affected  with 

"  Cougli,  Cold,  JHstemper,  Influenza, 
I’ink  Eye,  Strangles.  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  Catarrhal  Fever,  Heaves, 
Thick  Wind,  Roaring,  Wheeze,  Gleet.  Incipient 
Glanders,  I  iiMnmmntlon  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 


Tliis  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  pi  in- 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  bad  after¬ 
effects.  Will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
ami  hrood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  anil  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  yon  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Book  10-D  free.  Price  §1,  4  oz. 
bottles  $2,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

I  offer  some  very  fine  imported  and  home  bred 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs  bred 
from  imported  stock.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  N.  Y. 


DUROGS 


THE  BIG  DEEP  FELLOWS, 
that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 


Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


SIIROP8IIIRES.— A  few  choice,  heavy  yearling 
Rams.  Also,  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 
BERT  VAN  VLEET,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWES 
AND  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


Re'gis'ter e°d  Shropshires  Ewes  and  Rams 

Inquire  of  H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Uambouillet  Rams  and  O.I.C. 
Swine.  C.  W.  Halliday,  North  Chatham,  N.V. 


DELAINE  RAMS 

Write  for  prices  and  describe  the  style  of  ram  that 
you  want.  L.  M.  ADAMS,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

PIGS  — BOTH  SEXES. 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON. 

60  Wall  Street,  ....  New  York  City 


■CHESTER  WHITE  AND  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOW  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIX  MONTHS  OLD 

Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two  breeds  sold  for 
breeding  purposes.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White 
Boars  old  enough  for  service.  I’rices  Reasonable. 

< iur  Motto  is  :  To  Please  Our  Customers  At  Any  Cost. 
HEART'S  DELIGHT  FARM.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow. Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGHBY  l’AKM.Gel tysburjj.Pa. 


Large  Berkshire*  at  iiigiiwooh— sin.t. 

broad  heads.  Mature  animals  wei&h  from  700  to  900  lbs. 
Special  offering  NOW  of  young  pigs,  pairs  and  trios,  no  akin, 
Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the  litter  this  spring.  Write  for 
booklet.  li.  C.  «fc  H.  B.  HAKPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  son's  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
lOlb.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining. size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  ami  proliiicaey .  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  ami  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  .Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  typo  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
L.  A.  REYMANN,  WHEELING,  W.Va. 


Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 


W.  W.  BLAKE  AKKCOLL,  Paoli,  Pa. 


Greatest  Profit  in  Butter  Productions 
Greatest  Return  for  $1  Invested  in  Food 
Best  Flavor,  Natural  Color  and  Best  Score 


Tht  MONTHLY  GUERNSEY  BULLETIN  .nd  inlom..i«» 

ihc  bfeed  lice  by  addiotmg 

GUERNSEY  CLUB.  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


Great  October  Auctioix  Sale. 

130  Belgian  &  Percheron  Stallions  Mares 
The  Next  Great  Auction  Sale  will  be  held  at  the  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, 
Tlmrsclay,  October  14.  1909 

Sale  commences  at  9  o'clock  a. in.,  rain  or  shine.  It  will  bo  to  the 
interest  of  every  lover  of  a  good  horse  to  attend  this  sale.  More 
t  han  half  of  the  mares  that  will  be  sold  at  this  sale  are  well  mated, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  in  foal,  making  a  grand  opportunity 
for  any  breeder  to  establish  the  right  foundation  to  start  in  the 
horse  business.  The  great  sales  that  have  been  conducted  at  this 
renowned  farm  have  now  become  thoroughly  established,  the  public 
are  satisfied  that  they  have  been  receiving  more  than  full  value 
for  their  investments,  and  they  know  nothing  but  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  are  permitted.  Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogand  posters: 
they  will  be  forwarded  to  you  at  once.  Come  and  bring  all  your 
friends  with  you  who  are  interested  in  good  horses. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  of  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  NEWARK,  OHIO, 
F  W.  ANDREWS,  Auctioneer.  (Citizens  Phone  266.  Bell  651  W .) 
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RYE  FOR  POULTRY. 

C.  G.  asks,  on  page  784,  why  rye  is 
never  mentioned  as  a  food  for  poultry. 
It  is  mentioned  now  and  then,  but  not 
as  often,  in  my  opinion,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Some  say  that  fowls  don't  like  it, 
and  will  not  eat  it  unless  they  are 
forced  to  do  so  by  hunger.  Anyone  can 
easily  test  this  statement  and  find  out 
if  it  is  true.  Others  say  that  rye  is  an 
unwholesome  grain  for  fowls,  because  it 
is  sometimes  attacked  by  a  fungous 
growth,  and  may  then  poison  the  animal 
or  bird  that  eats  it,  producing  a  disease 
called  ergotism.  This  kind  of  objection 
might  be  offered  against  the  use  of  hay 
or  straw  as  litter  for  poultry,  because 
these  are  sometimes  moldy,  and  may 
give  rise  to  a  serious  disease  known  as 
aspergillosis.  I  have  a  notion  that  a 
great  many  people  are  using  rye  as  food 
for  poultry  without  being  aware  of  it. 
No  doubt  it  enters  into  many  of  the 
scratch  foods  that  are  sold  by  the  deal¬ 
ers.  My  own  experience  with  the  use 
of  rye  has  extended  over  several  years. 
I  have  found  that  little  chicks  will  not 
eat  it  at  all,  and  some  full-grown  fowls 
will  not  touch  it  if  they  can  get  any¬ 
thing  else.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
fowls  seem  to  take  it  willingly  when  it 
is  mixed  with  other  grains,  and  some 
appear  to  be  very  fond  of  it.  Fowls 
have  their  preferences  for  different  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food,  just  as  human  beings  do. 
Many  of  them  decline  to  eat  buckwheat, 
and  many  will  not  eat  dry  oats  if  there 
is  anything  else  to  be  had.  Good  sound 
rye  in  moderate  quantity  may  safely  be 
added  to  the  daily  ration  of  fowls,  and 
it  will  serve  to  give  variety  as  well  as 
nutriment  to  the  diet.  In  these  days  of 
high  prices  for  grain  an  additional  in¬ 
gredient  at  a  cheaper  price  is  worth  con¬ 
sideration.  WM.  R.  FISHER. 

Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  GAPES. 

The  gape  disease  has  long  been  one 
of  the  worst  diseases  of  young  chicks. 
While  the  fatalities  directly  traceable 
to  gapes  are  not  very  great,  they  are 
considerable;  and  the  losses  due  to  the 
checking  of  growth  and  to  deaths  from 
some  other  disease  made  possible  by 
lowered  vitality  are  much  greater.  The 
very  large  area  where  the  disease  is 
found  and  its  exceeding  prevalence 
have  led  to  the  devising  of  numerous 
methods  for  its  control.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years  these  methods  have 
been  confined  to  cures,  sure  and  other¬ 
wise.  Experience  with  these  cures  has 
shown  that  they  are  of  some  value  for 
saving  an  occasional  chick;  but  as 
methods  of  controlling  the  disease 
they  are  useless.  In  the  last  few  years, 
attention  has  been  turned  more  and 
more  to  prevention  as  a  method  of  con¬ 
trol.  This  is  certainly  the  more  ration¬ 
al  and  more  promising  of  the  two 
methods.  It  differs  from  the  cure 
method  in  demanding  absolutely  that 
no  gape-worms  or  gape-worm  eggs 
shall  gain  entrance  to  the  body  of  the 
chick  until  the  chick  shall  be  large 
enough  not  to  *be  bothered  with  them. 
This  is  the  one  essential  of  the  meth¬ 
od.  There  are  two  general  plans  of 
bringing  about  this  essential.  The  first 
is  that  of  keeping  the  chicks  off  the 
ground ;  the  second  is  that  of  raising 
them  on  a  sterilized  patch  of  ground. 

The  first  of  these  plans,  that  of  rais¬ 
ing  chicks  on  a  floor,  has  been  before 
poultry  raisers'  for  several  years,  and 
has  been  pretty  thoroughly  tried.  It 
has  been  found  that,  while  inconveni¬ 
ent,  it  does  work,  and  work  satisfactor¬ 
ily,  provided  the  one  essential  be  kept 
in  mind.  If  this  plan  be  adopted,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  young 
chicks  be  kept  off  the  ground  at  all 
times,  and  that  the  floor  be  free  from 
infection.  Merely  feeding  on  a  floor 
will  in  no  wise  prevent  the  disease. 
This  is  the  point  which  entails  the  in¬ 
convenience,  because  the  expense  of 
providing  floor  room  is  large,  and  the 
care  necessary  is  greater  than  that  re¬ 
quired  where  chicks  have  a  run  on  the 
ground. 

The  second  plan  of  gape  prevention 
is  that  of  raising  chicks  on  a  patch  of 
disinfected  ground.  A  portion  of 
ground,  preferably  facing  the  south, 
and  well  drained,  is  fenced  off  with 
one-half  inch  mesh  wire  fencing.  Any 
coops,  brooders,  etc.,  are  put  in,  usu¬ 
ally  on  the  north  side.  The  whole 
(coops,  soil,  and  everything)  is  now 
treated  to  a  thorough  application  of 
some  coal  tar  dip  or  other  disinfectant. 
A  satisfactory  and  convenient  way  of 
making  the  coal  tar  dip  application  is 
as  follows:  Put  about  a  pint  of  the 
pure  dip  in  a  gallon  of  water,  stir  thor¬ 
oughly  _  and  annly  to  the  soil  with  a 
sprinkling  can  or  spray  pump  until 


every  bit  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
has  been  moistened  with  the  mixture. 
Repeat  once  after  about  five  days. 
Don't  neglect  to  treat  the  fixtures  also, 
at  least  once.  After  disinfection  the 
chicks  are  raised  on  the  patch  disin¬ 
fected.  1  he  important  things  to  watch  in 
using  this  plan  are  to  be  sure  that  the 
disinfection  is  very  thorough  and  to  keep 
the  chicks  confined  to  the  enclosed  area 
continually  until  they  are  large  enough 
not  to  be  annoyed  by  the  disease.  A 
careful  chicken  raiser  who  tried  this 
plan  last  year  reported  that  only  one 
case  of  gapes  appeared  and  that  this 
was  in  a  chick  which  he  knew  had  es¬ 
caped  for  a  time  from  the  enclosure. 
The  aim  of  this  plan,  as  may  readily 
be  seen,  is  to  secure  at  the  same  time 
freedom  from  gapes  and  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  an  outdoor  run.  About  the 
only  drawback  worth  mentioning  is  the 
poor  growth  of  vegetation  on  the  treat¬ 
ed  area.  This  need  not  be  a  serious 
one,  however,  as  green  food  is  very 
easy  to  supply  in  the  Spring. 

Indiana.  c.  a.  ludwig. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  CORN  FEEDING. 

I  am  up  against  a  problem  in  feeding. 
I  haye  a  herd  of  20  cows,  am  milking  10 
um'  One  of  tho  otllers  has  a  young 
cull  by  her  side,  and  three  are  due  to 
come  fresh  in  September  and  October.  We 
are  having  a  severe  drought  and  the  pas¬ 
tures  are  all  dried  up.  I  am  feeding  them 
li"ld  corn,  a  big  wagonload  every  day.  The 
corn  is  silked  out  and  has  large  ears  hut 
not  much  corn,  although  it  is  getting  better 
every  day.  I  weighed  one  day  what  I  con¬ 
sidered  an  average  load,  and  had  805 
pounds  of  corn.  At  that  rate  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  three  tons  per  week.  If  I  feed  grain 
at  the  price  it  is  now,  to  give  them  any¬ 
thing  of  a  feed  would  cost  me  $1.50  per 
day,  and  I  would  have  to  have  an  increase 
of  more  than  40  fpiarts  of  milk  to  make 
it  pay.  I  know  well  enough  that  I  would 
not  get  it.  in  spite  of  what  I  am  feeding 
them  they  are  slowly  shrinking  in  their 
milk.  Can  anyone  give  any  suggestion 
about  feeding,  and  can  some  one  tell  me 
the  money  value  of  the  corn  that  I  am 
feeding  them  ?  h.  C. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

This  seems  to  be  a  question  which 
must  be  answered  by  experience  in  prac¬ 
tical  feeding.  Every  dairyman  who  pro¬ 
duces  market  milk  is  confronted  with  a 
similar  problem  every  year,  and  upon 
its  intelligent  solution  depends,  to  6. 
great  extent,  whether  we  will  produce 
milk  at  a  profit  or  whether  it  will  be 
produced  at  a  loss.  H.  C.  does  not  state 
how  long  his  16  cows  have  been  milked 
since  they  became  fresh,  how  much  milk 
he  is  producing  nor  what  he  is  receiv¬ 
ing  for  it,  except  that  “it  would  take 
more  than  40  quarts  of  milk  to  pay  for 
feed  to  the  amount  of  $1.50.”  We  must 
figure,  then,  that  he  receives  about  3 Y> 
cents  a  quart,  which  is  the  wholesale 
price  in  New  York  State  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  will  assume  that  his  16 
cows  freshened  in  March  and  that  they 
are  good  average  cows,  giving  at  the 
present  time  about  100  quarts  of  milk  a 
day  without  feeding  any  grain.  If  they 
have  been  milked  less  than  six  months, 
they  may  give  a  little  more.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  will  it  pay  to  feed  these  cows 
grain?  By  using  a  good,  well-balanced 
ration  these  cows  could  have  been  kept 
up  to  at  least  175  quarts  of  milk  per 
day.  The  grain  would  cost  11  cents  per 
day  for  each  cow,  or,  in  other  words, 
he  would  have  practically  five  quarts  of 
milk  from  each  cow  at  a  cost  of  a  little 
over  two  cents  per  quart. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  it  pays  to 
keep  cows  at  all  for  milk  production,  it 
pays  to  feed  them  well,  and  they  can¬ 
not  be  called  well-fed  at  this  season  of 
the  year  without  a  good  grain  ration 
in  addition  to  the  corn  fodder.  I  can¬ 
not  answer  the  question  in  regard  to  the 
money  value  of  corn  fodder,  as  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  so  many  varying  conditions. 
However,  corn  fodder  is  not  at  its  best 
until  the  ears  arc  well  developed  and 
the  kernels  partly  glazed.  Cows  will  not 
eat  corn  at  this  stage  of  development 
without  waste  unless  it  is  cut  or 
shredded.  It  is  not  always  convenient 
to  cut  corn  every  day  during  the  Fall, 
and  even  if  it  were  it  is  expensive  work 
compared  with  filling  a  silo,  when  it 
can  all  be  done  at  one  operation. 
Therefore,  to  get  the  most  milk  for  the 
least  labor  and  expense  out  of  the  corn 
crop  it  must  all  be  made  into  silage  at 
the  proper  time,  and  then  used  as  re¬ 
quired  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Cows 
will  do  much  better  on  good  silage  than 
when  fed  the  whole  cornstalks  direct 
from  the  field  without  cutting.  After 
cows  have  shrunk  in  their  milk  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  pay  in  the  milk 
produced  to  start  feeding  grain  to  any 
great  extent,  but  it  would  pay  to  feed 
enough  so  that  the  cows  will  go  into 
Winter  quarters  in  good  condition  if 
it  pays  to  produce  milk  at  all  at  the 
present  prices  of  feed.  The  time  to  be¬ 
gin  feeding  grain  is  just  before  the 
cows  begin  to  shrink  in  their  milk,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
normal  flow  after  they  have  been  allowed 
to  shrink  and  lose  flesh  from  a  lack  of 
sufficient  food.  c.  s.  greene. 


HOW  TO 


ONEY 

730  TIMES  A  YEAR 


If  you  own  milch  coavs  you  are  doubtless  milking  some  of 
them  twice  a  day  every  day  in  the  year. 

If  you  are  doing  this  without  a  De  Laval  cream  separator 
to  save  all  the  butter-fat  in  its  best  possible  condition  and  at 
same  time  have  the  sweet  warm  skim  milk  for  calves  and  pigs 
you  are  losing  money  exactly  730  times  a  year. 

That  is  the  simple  truth  about  the  De  Laval  cream  separator. 
Anyone  can  comprehend  it.  Other  cream  separators  accomplish 
but  a  part  of  AVhat  it  wi  1 1  do  and  do  not  last  nearly -as  long. 
Every  time  milk  is  run  through  a  De  Laval  separator  it  saves 
time  and  money  for  the  user.  There  are  no  ifs  or  ands  about 
it.  And  the  saving  is  enough  to  in  a  few  months  time  pay  the 
cost  of  the  separator,  with  the  machine  still  good  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 

There  Avas  never  a  better  time  or  season  for  any  cow  owner 
to  purchase  a  De  Laval  cream  separator  than  right  uoav. 
Prosperity  was  never  greater  in  a  dairying  way.  Butter  values 
were  never  higher.  The  losses  from  any  other  manner  of 
handling  milk  never  amounted  to  so  much.  Moreover  such 
losses  are  always  greatest  when  the  coavs  have  been  longest 
in  lactation  and  the  cream  is  hardest  to  separate. 

Just  think  of  a  loss  of  from  ten  cents  to  a  dollar,  according 
to  number  of  cows  and  circumstances,  tAvice  a  day  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  what  the  saving  of  it  amounts  to  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  let  alone  for  the  fifteen  to  tAventy  years  life  of  the 
separator. 

Are  you  willing  to  let  such  a  loss  go  on  ?  If  not  why  not 
send  for  a  De  Laval  catalogue,  or  1  letter  still  try  a  De  Laval 
separator  in  your  oavh  dairy.  Either  is  free  to  you  for  the 
asking,  from  the  local  agent  or  the  Company  directly. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 
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MONTREAL 

14  A  1C  IMunokss  street 
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CHARCOAL  FOR  POULTRY. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  very 
great  value  of  charcoal  in  keeping  fowls 
in  good  health.  Years  ago  I  noticed 
that  the  wood  ashes  which  I  dumped 
in  the  henyard  were  carefully  picked 
over  by  the  hens  and  the  last  atom  of 
charcoal  eaten.  In  those  days  we  had 
to  buy  the  charcoal  and  crush  it  for 
the  hens  by  hand,  when  any  large  num¬ 
ber  of  fowls  were  kept;  now  it  can  be 
cheaply  purchased  in  sizes  fit  for  grown 
fowls  or  little  chicks,  also  fine  to  mix 
in  the  mash  feed.  In  all  my  poultry 
houses  I  have  a  three-compartment  box 
fastened  against  the  wall,  in  which  I 
keep  ground  oyster  shells,  grit  and  char¬ 
coal  ;  and  I  find  that  the  part  containing 
charcoal  has  to  be  refilled  much  oftener 
than  the  others.  Sometimes  I  am  really 
astonished  to  note  what  a  quantity  of 
it  the  hens  will  consume.  Charcoal  ab¬ 
sorbs  many  times  its  own  bulk  of  dele¬ 
terious  gases,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
best  purifiers  of  the  “internal  arrange¬ 
ments”  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as 
being  good  for  fowls.  When  my  fowls 
have  been  without  it  for  some  time  and 
the  droppings  have  become  soft,  so  as 
to  soil  the  feathers,  the  first  feed  of 
charcoal  will  change  the  character  of 
the  droppings  almost  as  by  magic,  com¬ 
mencing  at  once  to  return  to  the  ver¬ 
miform  appearance  which  is  the  normal 
condition.  So  well  recognized  has  the 
value  of  charcoal  become  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  prepared  feeds  for 
little  chicks  now  contain  fine  charcoal 
as  one  of  the  ingredients.  Nearly  10 
years  ago  I  was  visiting  a  poultryman 
who  was  very  successful  in  raising  young 
chicks.  He  made  a  business  of  hatch¬ 
ing  chicks  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  for 
broilers  for  the  Boston  market.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  was 
mixing  the  evening  feed ;  it  was  nearly 
black  with  charcoal.  He  was  a  man 
who  was  very  chary  of  giving  informa¬ 
tion,  so  I  did  not  ask  whether  he  fed 
it  that  way  every  day  or  only  occasion¬ 
ally.  As  a  regulator  and  purifier  of  the 
bowels,  I  know  of  nothing  better.  At 
this  instant  I  am  reminded  of  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  was  cured  of  a  very 
severe  attack  of  jaundice  by  taking  small 
doses  of  charcoal  every  day.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  neglect  to  furnish  some 
little  thing  like  this,  when  one’s  fowls 
are  getting  out  of  condition,  may  result 
finally  in  absolute  failure  in  the  poultry 
business.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW 
YORK  STATE. 

Part  II. 

Chapter  317  amends  sections  1G0  to  1G3 
and  165,  inclusive,  and  relates  to  con¬ 
centrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs.  New 
feeds  included  are,  corn  and  cot>  meal, 
meat  meals,  meat  and  hone  meals  mixed, 
dried  blood.  Alfalfa  feeds  and  meals,  and 
compounded  feeds.  And  an  amendment 
provides  that  the  term  “concentrated  com¬ 
mercial  feeding  stuff”  shall  not  include 
ground  or  cracked  bone  which  is  not 
mixed  with  any  other  substance,  nor  poul¬ 
try  food  consisting  of  whole  or  cracked 
grains  and  grits  mixed  together  when  all 
of  the  ingredients  may  be  identified  by 
the  naked  eye.  A  new  provision  is  that 
no  manufacturer  or  firm  shall  sell  any 
concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuff  ex¬ 
cept  under  label  giving  the  following  in¬ 
formation:  1.  The  number  of  pounds  in 
the  package.  2.  The  name,  number  and 
trade  mark.  3.  The  name  and  principal 
address  of  the  manufacturer.  4.  The  com¬ 
position,  expressed  in  the  following  terms: 
Minimum  per  cent  of  crude  protein,  mini¬ 
mum  per  cent  of  crude  fat,  minimum  per 
cent  of  crude  fiber  when  above  five  per 
cent;  if  a  compounded  feed,  the  name  of 
each  ingredient;  if  artificially  colored,  the 
name  of  such  coloring  material.  When 
such  feeds  are  sold  in  bulk,  the  printed 
information  must  accompany  every  car  or 
lot,  aud  such  information  shall  be  given 
out  iu  connection  with  sales  in  sacks  or 
bags.  And  when  purchasers  ask  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  composition  of  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs,  same  must  be  given.  The  time 
of  paving  license  fees  is  changed  to  a 
date  prior  to  January  1.  Licenses  expire 
the  last  day  of  the  calendar  year.  De¬ 
ceptive  and  misleading  names  are  pro- 
hihited,  and  if  false  statements  are  made 
wieu  securing  certificate  the  certificate 
may  be  cancelled  when  the  facts  become 
known. 

Chapter  352  amends  sections  06  and  97 
relating  to  enforcement  of  quarantines, 


and  provides  definitely  that  the  cost  of 
sheriffs  in  carrying  out  the  Commissioner’s 
orders  shall  be  borne  by  the  county.  It 
provides  also  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  may  call  upon  police  officers, 
and  they  are  required  to  assist  in  en¬ 
forcement  of  quarantine  orders  without 
cost  to  the  State.  Heretofore  it  was 
necessary  to  send  agents  paid  by  the  State 
into  districts  which  were  well  covered  by 
local  officers  who  could  do  the  work  with 
little  if  any  additional  expense.  The  local 
officers  throughout  the  State  where  rabies 
quarantines  are  in  force  have  now  been 
called  upon  to  assist,  and  better  results  are 
being  obtained  at  less  cost,  either  local 
or  State,  than  was  possible  heretofore.  This 
amendment  also  provides  that  an  effort 
shall  be  made  to  catch  a  dog  before  it 
can  be  killed  for  violation  of  quarantine, 
and  impounded  dogs  may  be  redeemed  by 
their  owners  on  payment  of  fine  of  $10. 
An  amendment  also  gives  wide  latitude  in 
penalties  that  may  be  imposed  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  quarantine  orders. 

Chapter  357  amends  sections  40  and  41, 
which  relate  to  substances  in  imitation  of 
butter,  especially  oleomargarine.  This 
amendment  does  not  repeal  anything  in  the 
old  law,  but  greatly  strengthens  the  old 
law  by  requiring  that  where  oleomargarine 
is  used  in  public  places  (and  thus  far  the 
courts  have  ruled  that  it  is  not  totally 
prohibited  in  New  York  State),  signs  shall 
be  displayed  to  advise  guests  of  its  use. 
The  sale  or  gift  of  coloring  matter  with 
oleomargarine  is  now  prohibited  and  pack¬ 
ages  in  which  it  may  be  sold  are  limited 
to  five  pounds,  and  the  law  includes  de¬ 
tailed  requirements  concerning  labeling  and 
prohibits  use  of  names  of  breeds  of  cattle 
and  other  dairy  terms  in  connection  with 
oleomargarine.  The  penalty  for  violation 
of  this  so-called  oleomargarine  law  is  now 
greatly  increased,  the  maximum  being 
$500  or  imprisonment  for  one  year. 

Chapter  580  amends  section  2  of  the 
agricultural  law  by  increasing  the  salary 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  from 
four  to  five  thousand  dollars,  which  still 
leaves  this  salary  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  below  the  salaries  of 
the  heads  and  many  other  officers  of  the 
other  principal  departments  of  the  State 
government. 

Chapter  588  provides  a  new  section.  No. 
64a,  relating  to  tuberculin  and  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  tuberculous  animals.  This  law 
is  intended  to  check  the  improper  use  of 
tuberculin  and  the  sale  of  animals  as 
healthy  when  it  is  known  that  they  have 
tuberculosis.  The  law  requires  that  all 
tuberculin  when  distributed  or  used  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  this  being  a  milder  requirement 
than  was  advocated  by  many  who  were 
familiar  with  the  conditions  and  who  would 
have  absolutely  prohibited  tlie  sale  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  any  tuberculin  except  what 
was  sent  out  by  the  State  government. 
The  law  also  requires  the  branding  of 
animals  known  to  be  tuberculous,  except 
when  they  are  to  be  kept  for  breeding  or 
dairy  purposes  and  their  descriptions  are 
sent  to  the  Commission  of  Agriculture  and 
authority  is  given  for  their  being  retained 
without  branding.  Penalties  are  provided 
for  giving  false  certificates  for  tuberculin 
tests,  and  any  veterinarian  who  violates  the 
law  in  this  respect  is  also  liable  to  forfeit 
his  license  to  practice. 


Leaking  Teats. 

I  have  a  very  good  tow  about  five  years 
old  and  a  fine  milker,  but  she  lets  the  milk 
run  when  out.  at  pasture.  At  times  it  will 
flow  almost  freely,  but  sometimes  it  just 
drops.  She  is  fresh  and  has  a  calf  two 
weeks  old.  What  is  the  cause  of  this,  and 
is  there  a  remedy  for  it?  f.  m.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  lack  of  tone  of  the  sphincter 
muscle  fibres  of  the  teat  walls,  and  rough 
milking  may  have  been  the  cause.  Milk 
three  times  a  day  to  see  if  reducing  the 
pressure  will  help:  if  this  fails  paint  the 
end  of  the  teat  with  flexible  collodion  just 
after  milking. 

Trouble  in  Teat. 

I  have  a  heifer  that  had  her  first  calf 
in  May,  1900.  The  right  front  teat  has  a 
growth  on  the  end  of  it  and  up  in  the  milk 
vein,  which  threatens  to  clog  up  the  teat. 
For  two  days  past  the  lower  half  of  the 
teat  has  swollen  quite  hard,  but  the  milk 
is  good.  What  is  the  best  treatment  for 
it  ?  j.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

• 

A  warty  growth  is  present,  and  such 
cases  require  surgical  attention.  Usually 
the  operation  is  a  simple  one,  consisting 
merely  in  the  introduction  of  a  teat  bis¬ 
toury  and  by  its  means  slitting  down 
through  the  growth  in  four  different  direc¬ 
tions  so  that  milking  becomes  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter.  Afterward  a  dilator  has  to  be  kept  in 
the  teat  duct  between  milkings  for  a  few 
days  to  keep  the  passage  sufficiently  open 
while  the  wound  is  healing.  Where  a  warty 
growth  is  present,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  your  cow,  it  may  have  to  be 
cut  away  in  addition  to  using  the  bistoury. 
Such  cases  should  not  be  given  home  treat¬ 
ment.  as  infection  is  very  apt  to  follow  un¬ 
scientific  cutting  and  other  interference. 

Carpitis. 

I  have  a  mule  which  has  two  bunches  on 
her  knees’;  one  of  them  has  been  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  the  other  has  been  on  but  a 
year.  One  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  the  other  about  three  times  as  large, 
and  she  goes  lame.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  to  take  off  the  bunches  so  that  she 
would  not  go  lame?  The  bunches'  stop  her 
from  bending  her  knees,  and  they  keep 
growing  larger.  She  is  sound  otherwise. 

Ohio.  G.  a. 

The  “bunches'”  doubtless  are  bony 
growths,  and  cannot  be  removed.  It  would 
be  best  to  clip  off  the  hair  and  have  the 
enlargements  puncture-fired  and  blistered  by 
a  veterinarian  who  will  use  the  thermo¬ 
cautery  for  the  operation.  One  knee  should 
be  treated,  and  when  inflammation  subsides 
the  other  may  be  given  similar  treatment. 
It  is  unnecessarily  cruel  to  treat  both 
knees  at  the  same  time.  Tf  you  cannot 
employ  the  veterinarian  clip  off  the  hair 
and  blister  the  enlargements  twice  a  month 
with  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of  biniiodide 
of  mercury  in  an  ounce  of  cerate  of  can- 
tharides.  Hub  the  blister  in  for  15  min¬ 
utes  :  tie  the  mule  so  she  cannot  lie  down ; 
wash  the  blister  off  in  three  days:  then 
apply  lard  daily.  The  blister  must  not  be 
reapplied  while  the  skin  is  sore  from  the 
first  ti’eatment.  a.  s.  a. 


THE 


Economy  Chief 

Cream  Separator 

Cream  separator  agents  charge  twice 
too  much — they  ask  $65.00  for  the  size 
that  we  sell  for  $”8.S0 — their  machines 
are  not  as  good  as  our  Economy  Chief 
— won’t  last  as  long  nor  skim  as  close. 

JOS.  C.  GRABER,  Pretty  Prairie,  Kans., 

R.  2,  knows  about  this — ask  him.  He 
writes  us  saying:  “Please  quit  sending 
me  advertisements  and  testimonials  of 
your  Economy  Chief  Cream  Separator,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  me  feel  had  to  think  of 
the  mistake  I  made  in  buying  a  machine 
for  S65.00  When  I  could  have  bought  a 
better  machine  (Economy)  for  S28.80.” 

J.  A.  MONROE,  Morrowvillc,  Kans.,  R. 

I, the  well  known  breeder  of  Short  Horns 
and  Poland  China,  says:  “Three  cheers 
for  the  Economy  and  long  life  to  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.”  He  says  he  thinks  there 
are  ten  times  as  litany  Economy  Chiefs  in 
bis  neighborhood  as  all  other  makes  put 
together. 

A.  E.  HOOVER,  Gaylord.  Kans.,  R.  f. 

writes  us  a  letter  saying:  “Anyone  want¬ 
ing  a  separator  is  foolish  to  pay  $00.00  to 
S100.00  when  they  can  get  a  great  deal 
better  one  for  50  per  cent  less."  He  used 
a  S100.00  machine  and  afterward  bought 
five  Economy  Chiefs,  so  he  knows  “what’s 
what." 

This  is  the  kind  of  letters  that  every 
mail  brings  us  from  actual  users  of 
tiie  Economy  Chief. 

It’s  good-by,  Mr.  Agent,  when  the 
Economy  comes  into  the  neighborhood 
— fie  lias  to  quit.  No  farmer  who  has 
seen  and  used  the  new  Economy  Chief 
will  pay  agents’  prices. 

We  sell  on  trial  only.  You  get  your 
money  back  any  time  in  sixty  days  if 
you  want  to  return  the  separator;  hut 
you  won’t  want  to. 

Write  us  today  and  say:  “Send  me 
your  Dairy  Guide  No.  534't’.”  It 
tells  you  all  about  separators  and 
shows  up  these  big  price,  big  profit 
fellows  in  great  shape.  It’s  free.  Be 
sure  to  write  for  it  whether  you  intend 
to  buy  a  separator  now  or  not. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., Chicago 


Boyle’s  Steel  Stanchion 

THE  ORIGINAL  if. 

Lined  with  wood, with  Thumb  Post  Latch 

DURABILITY  Beit  Material  and 

Workmanship.  Built  to  last  •  lifetime. 

COMFORT  Hun/  on  chain*  allow* 

In/  full  freedom  ©f  neck.  No  weight  to 
carry. 

CLEANLINESS  Keep*  the  eow  In 

place.  Forward  when  lying  down*  Daci 
when  »tandin$.  ,  > 

Jioelflrt  thou'tng  MoJtt  Dairy  , 

/J/irc  Print  tellh  JtlolU  for  tttdlnj) 

Ptfit  Stanchion  fpjmo-rVi'ce*— /■■«*  4 

SOLE  MAKERS 

BOYLE  &  SON 

-  SALEM.  OHIO.  US.  A 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
f^The  Burr  Starkweather  Co.Rochester.N.Y. 
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September  25. 

Save  Money  in  Your 
Cow-Barn 

Dairymen  are  fast  realizing:  that  economy  can  be  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  stable  as  well  as  in  the  creamery.  No  longer 
is  barn  equipment  considered  a  luxury. 

Devices  that  make  for  easier  stable  work,  cattle-com¬ 
fort  and  sanitation  are  recognized  necessities.  More¬ 
over,  they  represent  one  of  the  most  profitable  invest¬ 
ments  you  can  make. 

The  flew  Modern 
Litter  Carrier 

You  know  the  labor  of 
cleaning  a  stable — the  time 
spent  in  this  necessary  but 
unprofitable  work. 

The  New  Modern  bitter 
Carrier  makes  this  the 
lightest  of  all  chores.  Itwili 
keep  the  stable  cleaner,  and 
save  hours  of  your  help’s 
time.  It  is  both  econom¬ 
ical  and  labor-saving- 
qualities  which  guaram 
tee  that  it  will  pay  for 
ilseif. 

Note  these  exclusive  New  Modern  features: 

Doub’e  Trolley:  Gives  more  freedom  of  action  and 
less  friction.  Three  swivels  at  each,  end  of  the  ear  enables 
it  to  run  on  any  curve. 

Double  Chain:  Does  away  with  the  jerky  motion  that 
the  ordinary  single  chain  gives  the  trolley. 

Special  Ceare:  These  provide  great  lifting  power  and 
give  perfect  control  over  the  Carrier. 


The  New  Modern  Swinging  Cattle  Stanchion,  Watering 
Basin,  Manger  Partition  and  Stall  Guard  Railino 

The  Stanchion  itself  is  the  most  improved  model  of  tho 
swinging  type.  It  gives  perfect  freedom  of  head,  yet 
absolutely  confines  the  animal.  It  remains  in  position 
when  open.  A  special  device  prevents  cattle  entering 
from  side  of  Stanchion. 

Attached  to  the  Stanchion  are: 

Individual  and  Reversible  Manqer  Partitions:  Theso 
partitions  are  liinged  and  can  be  thrown  back  when  not 
in  use. 

Stall  Cuard  Railings:  Made  of  ljf-inoh  gas  pipe.  Those 
simple  contrivances  provide  ample  stall  partitions,  and 
allow  the  utmost  in  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 

Watering  Basin:  Whore  running  water  is  in  a  stable, 
this  basin  automatically  provides  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water  to  the  cattle.  Thus  the  flow  of  milk  is  in¬ 
creased  from  live  to  ten  per  cent — a  proven  fact. 

Our  Liberal  Guarantee:  We  guarantee  perfect  snf  U- 
l'ncl Ion  in  all  our  equipment.  Any  parts  breaking 
within  a  year,  as  a  result  of  defective  material,  will  ho 
replaced  free  of  charge. 

Write  today  for  further  information. 

GLOB  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  C0„  ATTICA,  NEW  YORK 

Horse  Book  FREE 

100  pages,  illustrated.  Tells  about  symp 
toms  aud  treatment  of  all  common  ail- 
ments.  Also  explains  liow  and  why 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

cures  Spavin  Lameness.Curb.Splint, 

Spralns.etc.  A  Iso  Colic  and  Founder. 

Years  of  use  by  many  thousands 

havo  proved  its  worth.  Send  for  tho  proofs 
and  the  valuable  book.  Dealers  Bell  Tuttle’s, 

Bemedles. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
liox  (JO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forostville,  Conn. 


PERFECTION 

SWING  STANCHION 

with  frame  fitted  to  Stable. 
Warranted  the  BEST  on  the 
market.  Sold  on  SO  days 
trial.  Also  PERFECTION 
Water  Basins,  Steel  Stall  and 
Manger  Partitions,  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers.  Send  for 
20  page  Booklet. 

SPECIALTY  MFG.,  Box  5,  Cuba.  N  Y. 


rDllMR’C  IMPROVED 

wHUmO  O  WARRINCR 

STANCHION 


Prof.  P.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 

WALLACE  II.  CRUMB.  Iiox Ml,  Foreutvllle,  Conn. 


Crearr\ 
Separators 


Best 
To  Buy 


Everybody  knows  the  name 
United  States  on  a  Separator  is 
absolute  guarantee  of  Superior 
Quality,  Long  Service  a*nd  Absolute  Satisfaction. 

That  is  the  best  sort  of  economy  ;  it  means  a  saving  of  money  to 
you.  Why  then  run  any  risks  with  “cheap”  makes  ? 

See  the  U.  S.  Separator  Dealer 

Let  him  show  atou  how  a  United  States  Separator  is  made,  its 
perfect  mechanical  construction,  strong,  solid,  one-piece  frame,  no  bolts 
to  shake  loose  with  wear.  Scientific  construction 
of  the  Separator  bowl.  You  can  readily  see  for 
yourself  how  the  purchase  of  a  United  States 
Separator  means  economy  for  jtou.  If  you.  do 
not  know  a  United  States  dealer  let  us  send  you 
his  name. 

A  request  by  postal  card  for  United  States  Separa¬ 
tor  Catalogue  No  .  i.vj,  and  mentioning  this  paper,  will 
bring  you  a  beautiful  hanger  lithographed  in  colors. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 


11)09. 
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RYE  FOR  HAY. 

What  time  in  tho  Fall  should  rye  he 
sown,  and  what  is  the  proper  amount  of 
seed  to  be  sown  per  acre?  If  cut  green  and 
cured  for  hay  will  it  make  good  feed  for 
horses  and  cattle,  and  what  weight  of  feed 
should  it  turn  off  per  acre?  At  what 
stage  of  growth  should  it  be  cut  to  make 
the  best  hay?  Will  it  reach  this  stage  up 
here  in  Canada  in  time  to  plow  ground  in 
the  Spring  for  a  crop  of  fodder  corn  or 
peas  and  oats  to  cut  green?  it.  H.  it. 

Ontario. 

Sow  the  rye  as  soon  after  September 
1  as  possible.  In  New  Jersey  we  can 
■sow  up  to  September  15  with  fair  suc¬ 
cess.  For  hay  we  use  five  pecks  per 
acre.  It  makes  a  coarse,  hard  hay.  in¬ 
ferior  to  Timothy  and  not  equal  to 
wheat  or  oats  cut  green.  We  feed  sev¬ 
eral  tons  of  hay  every  year  to  horses. 
It  will  give  two  tons  or  more  per  acre 
— more  than  any  other  grain.  We  cut 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom — before 
they  form  seed.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  cut  the  rye,  plow  the  stubble  and 
plant  fodder  corn  in  your  latitude,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  oats  and  peas  would 
make  a  good  growth  after  it. 


ARKANSAS  HOG  PASTURES. 

I  have  140  head  of  hogs  and  a  short 
corn  crop,  and  want  to  know  what  is  best 
to.  do  under  following  conditions  :  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  have  40  acres  of  rich  bottom  land 
divided  into  four  10-acre  pastures,  culti¬ 
vated  as  follows :  No.  1 — Corn,  live  acres ; 
Irish  potatoes,  five;  August  dug,  all  was 
Alfalfa  sod.  No.  2 — Winter  pasture  in 
wheat  until  .Tune  15,  now  planted  to  corn. 
No.  3 — The  present  pasture.  Alfalfa  and 
sorghum.  No.  4 — Cotton.  For  Winter  pas¬ 
ture  I  have  tried  rye  and  wheat ;  they  are 
good  in  this  climate.  What  can  I  expect 
from  Crimson  and  Bur  clover,  say  five 
acres  each,  in  No.  2,  sown  in  September, 
and  by  what  time  can  I  turn  hogs  in?  I 
shall  sow  wheat  and  rye  in  No.  4.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  above  I  have  10  acres  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  40  that  I  can  plant  to  anything 
you  can  recommend.  Van  Huron  Is  in 
Crawford  Co.,  on  the  western  border  of 
this  State,  and  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  severe  drought,  accompanied  by  hot 
winds,  which  is  doing  much  more  hurt 
than  the  drought.  c.  C.  M. 

Van  Buren,  Ark. 

Crimson  clover  sown  now  will  make 
you  a  fine  pasture  for  the  hogs  after  the 
first  of  March,  but  hardly  much  sooner. 
Bur  clover  will  be  still  later.  If  the 
land  is  strong  you  can  still  sow  Dwarf 
Essex  rape,  if  well  fertilized  with  a 
highly  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  and  can 
turn  on  that  by  Christmas.  You  can 
sow  Yellow  Stone  turnips  and  have  the 
hogs  eat  them  along  with  the  rape.  You 
can  sow  three  pounds  of  the  rape  mixed 
with  10  pounds  of  the  Crimson  clover, 
and  can  take  the  hogs  off  late  in  Winter 
and  let  the  clover  start  up. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


INCUBATOR  vs.  HENS. 

To  begin  with,  I  have  always  been  a 
very  enthusiastic  poultry  woman,  and 
for  several  years  I  have  been  more  or 
less  successful  with  poultry  raising,  set¬ 
ting  my  hens  and  raising  the  chicks  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  but,  as  much  as 
we  admire  Mrs.  Biddy,  we  all  know 
she  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
raising  a  family  until  she  gets  ready. 
Through  the  long  Winter  days  we  have 
planned  ahead  and  thought  what  a  lot  of 
chickens  we  would  raise,  and  then 
Spring  comes  with  its  numerous  duties, 
and  you  wait  and  hope  each  day  some 
of  the  hens  will  want  to  sit.  Finally, 
after  all  danger  of  having  any  early- 
hatched  chicks  is  past,  all  of  the  hens 
will  suddenly  become  broody,  and  you 
will  probably  find  yourself  in  the  Fall 
with  a  few  half-grown  chickens  that 
will  not  be  ready  to  lay  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  and  a  few  different 
sized  roosters  that  are  hardly  worth  ship¬ 
ping.  All  this  is  changed  with  an  incu¬ 
bator.  It  will  sit  whenever  you  wish, 
and  as  many  times,  and  is  never  lousy; 
at  least,  this  is  my  experience.  I  have 
found  it  easier  to  raise  300  with  incu¬ 
bator  and  brooder  than  75  with  hens, 
besides  the  advantage  of  having  them 
all,  or  nearly  all.  one  size.  I  have  sold 
broilers  at  Buffalo  market  in  June  at  28 


and  30  cents  per  pound,  which  I  don’t 
think  can  be  done  with  hens. 

In  the  Spring  of  1907  my  husband 
and  I  concluded  to  get  an  incubator,  al¬ 
though  with  very  little  faith  in  the  re¬ 
sult,  as  several  of  our  acquaintances 
had  tried  incubators  and  did  not  seem 
to  have  much  success  with  them.  I  set 
first  hatch  of  110  eggs  February  22,  and 
three  weeks  later  took  off  76  chicks; 
set  it  again  and  got  74  chicks.  We 
raised  nearly  all,  lost  only  five  or  six  out 
of  the  150. 

Then  a  neighbor  came  in  and  asked 
me  what  I  would  charge  to  set  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  120  eggs  for  her.  Until  that 
time  I  never  had  the  first  thought  of 
running  an  incubator  for  anyone  else; 
in  fact,  I  thought  I  was  lucky  if  I 
could  run  it  for  myself,  for  until  I  got 
my  first  machine  I  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  an  incubator.  I  thought  it 
over  and  finally  told  her  if  she  would 
furnish  her  eggs  and  oil  1  would  run 
the  machine  for  $1  per  week,  which 
would  be  $3  ;  then  other  people  heard  I 
would  hatch  and  came  wanting  work 
done,  until  we  got  two  more  machines. 
Of  course,  by  that  time  the  season  was 
passing,  but  after  all  we  hatched  13 
hatches.  In  Winter  of  1908  I  was  ill 
from  January  until  first  of  May,  so  did 
not  set  as  many,  only  made  nine  hatches, 
and  this  year  up  to  May  12  we  set  12 
hatches. 

Our  incubators  are  all  hot  water  ma¬ 
chines,  all  the  same  make,  and  very  sim¬ 
ple  to  run  and  understand.  My  friends 
all  say  I  have  such  good  luck,  but  I 
think  it  is  just  the  care  I  give  them  that 
accounts  for  the  good  hatches.  Below  I 
give  number  of  chicks  I  have  secured 
from  eggs  set.  I  think  if  I  saved  my 
own  eggs  I  could  do  even  bettter,  so  in 
looking  this  over  you  must  remember 
that  the  eggs  are  bought  from  all  over, 
sometimes  bought  at  the  stores,  and  I 
have  had  brought  to  me  old  eggs,  and 
almost  all  kinds  mixed,  so  taking  it  all 
together,  I  think  I  have  had  very  good 
hatches. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  numerous 
things  that  are  talked  and  written  about 
women  making  money  at  home.  Of 
course,  we  don't  all  agree  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject;  still,  I  don't  think  many  men  will 
deny,  if  questioned,  that  their  wives 
make  their  ^liare  of  money  at  home. 
Still,  we  all  at  times  have  the  desire  to 
branch  out  and  see  if  we  cannot  add  a 
little  more  to  the  general  fund,  and  I 
think  from  my  own  experience  that  run¬ 
ning  incubators  is  the  ideal  work,  for  it 
is  very  little  exertion,  and  it  can  all  be 
carried  on  in  the  house.  I  have  run 
three  in  my  sitting  room  for  three 
months.  I  will  now  give  results  of  first 
year’s  hatching,  all  supposed  to  be  120 
eggs,  but  nearly  always  less  on  account 
of  eggs  being  broken. 

1907. 

1st.  76;  2d.  74;  3d,  82;  4th,  62;  5th, 
93;  6th,  SI:  7th,  52;  8th.  83;  9th,  75, 
10th,  05;  11th,  77;  12th,  81;  13th,  84. 


1908. 


1st,  42; 

2d. 

.  72: 

:  3d,  91  : 

4  th, 

68 : 

5th, 

82;  6th,  81 

;  7 

th,  6 

1  ;  8th,  54 

;  9th 

,  63. 

Part 

of  1909. 

1  st,  75  ; 

2d 

.  89: 

;  dd,  85  ;. 

4th, 

77; 

5th, 

53  ;  6th,  9! 

> , 

“  J 

7th, 

81. 

MRS.  E.  C.  MOULTON. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Broken  Wind. 

We  have  a  horse  that  has  a  cough.  If 
he  is  hitched  in  a  light  rig  he  docs  not 
cough  much,  but  \vheu  he  has  to  pull  a 
heavy  load  he  coughs  and  gets  so  out  of 
breath  that  he  cannot  pull,  and  seems 
just  like  a  person  who  has  asthma.  Is 
there  any  remedy?  a.  s. 

Work  him  in  a  breast  collar  In  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  neck  collar,  which  seems  to 
choke  him  down  when  he  goes  to  pull  a 
heavy  load.  Also  put  an  overhead  check 
on  harness  to  keep  his  head  from  getting 
down  low  when  pulling.  We  suspect  that 
the  throat  is  the  seat  of  the  trouble  and 
that  the  throat  lash  is  short  and  thick,  or 
the  glands  of  the  neck  enlarged,  so  that 
1  here  is  interference  with  normal  breath¬ 
ing  when  the  horse  pulls.  Medicine  may 
do  no  good,  but  for  the  cough  we  would 
give  glvco-heroin  in  half  ounce  doses  three 
times  daily,  when  aggravated.  If  there  is 
any  passing  of  gas'  from  rectum  at  time  of 
coughing,  a  symptom  which  indicates 
•‘heaves.”  the  trouble  is  located  in  the 
stomach  and  lungs,  and  treatment  for 
heaves  should  be  given  as  so  often  pre¬ 
scribed  here.  a.  s.  a. 


A  Real  Necessity  About  Poultry  Yards  and  Buildings.  Easy  and  Safe  to  Use. 

INEXPENSIVE,  EFFICIENT,  UNIFORM. 


KRESO  DIP  NS  1 


Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas;  Destroys  Disease  Germs;  Cleanses,  Purifies,  Deodorizes. 

Jnst  as  useful  about  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Dogs,  Goats.  Etc.  Get  our  Free  Booklets 
giving  directions  for  treatment  of  Common  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  KKESO  DIP  No.  1. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


World’s  Best 

“World’s  Best”  is  exactly  what 
we  mean.  No  “ifs”or  “ands” 
about  it. 


Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 

Separators  are  entirely  different 

in  construction  from  all  others. 


This  difference  is  the  only  known 

way  of  overcoming  very  serious 
faults  all  other  separators  have. 
This  difference  is  paten¬ 
ted  and  no  other  maker 
can  use  it.  Consequently, 
all  other  separators  still 
have  these 
s  e  r  i  o  u  s 
faults, 
which  do  not 
exist  in  the 
Tubular. 

Our  fully 
illustrated 
catalog  No. 

153  tells 
c  learly 
about  this 
difference. 

Sent  free. 

Writeforit. 


Tubulars  arc  made  in  the  world’s 
biggest  separator  factory.  Branch 
factories  in  Canada  and  Germany. 
Sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all,  others' 
combined.  “  The  World’s  Best.” 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester.  Pa.  Chicago,  111. 
Toronto.  Can.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Winnipeg.  Can.  Portland,  Ore. 


"®“*  Lei  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  savo 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money—  the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  best.  Store  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  tho 
hut).  Can’t  work  loose,  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  pR  ,  Quincy.  Ills. 


S50  TO  $300  SAVED 


We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
£50  to*300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Enginesfrom  2  to22-H.-P. — Pricedircct to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  jfl'oW  Direct 

GALLOWAY 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves  Ajy  Jor^,  °Q. 
and  you  arc  to  be  the  sole  judge.  jy A'Jy _  v fcc 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a  Jy  A?  Jy  ‘  na'*  Satislao 

5-H.-P.  only $119.50 

ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  for 

my  tig  BOOK  FREE. 


Win.  Galloway,  Pres. 

Win,  Galloway  (  o. 

CG5  Galloway  HI  a  lion 
Wulcrloo,  Iowa 


Steam  Power 


For  Farm  Use 

Best  because  sure,  cheap,  safe, 
easily  understood,  works  in  all 
weathers.  No  coaxing  or 
annoyance  with  a 

LEFFE 
ENGINE 

It’s  a  willing  servant. 

You  are  master.  Always 
dependable.  Styles  and 
sizes  for  ail  uses.  Book 
free.  Send  now. 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

Box  233.  Springfield,  O. 


Grind  car  corn  and  all  email  grains.  Triple 
I  beared,  etrong  and  durable.  Many  Bites  and 
I  stylos  for  horse  power  or  engino. 

ITIIE  FABMKK’S  FAVOKITF, 

Ground  grain  makes  tho  beat  feed  and  every 
I  farmer  should  own  a  Mill.  Get  our  catalogue 
I  and  insist  upon  your  dealer  furnishing  you  a 
I  VICTOR.  We  also  build  Steel  Safety 
|  Wood  Saws,  and  ilorse  Powers. 

Victor  Feed  Mill  Company 
Kox  32i  Sprinjflieid,  Ohio 


WIT  I  I  drilling 

Vr  1/ Is  lv  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed, 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Ileave.  Cough  anti 
Distemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  nt  dealer*, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Does  the  Cows 


a  Heap  of  Good 


Cow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  more 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  induce  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanch¬ 
ions  double  the  light  and  air  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation — a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
flat  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate— easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  band, 
but  ciin’v  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

~  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


'Flic  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  re¬ 
cently  warned  live  stock  journals  and 
their  advertisers  against  a  swindler, 
who  defrauds  live  stock  dealers  hy 
the  use  of  bogus  certified  checks.  He 
has  used  several  different  names,  and 
is  said  to  come  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
hut  he  seems  likely  to  give  any  name 
and  any  residence.  It  will  he  well  to 
be  on  guard  and  ascertain  the  value  of 
checks  from  unknown  parties  before 
stock  is  shipped. 

Nils  il  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  If  you 
could  print  the  names  of  all  t ho  fakes  you 
have  ever  reported  In  Tjik  It.  N.-Y.  and 
which  so  many  of  11s  “overlook” — or  else 
forget — you  could  doubtless  get  10  cents’ 
apiece  or  something  like  (lull  for  a  good 
many  copies?  I  would  much  like  to  get 
Much  a  list  for  ready  reference.  w.  G.  N. 

1‘ennsyl  va  nia. 

Yes;  we  have  thought  of  this  same 
thing.  That  is,  we  have  thought  much 
about  getting  tnese  names  in  shape  so 
that  they  could  be  referred  to  readily 
by  farmers,  but  wc  had  not  thought  of 
publishing  them  in  pamphlet  form  for 

10  cents  or  any  other  price.  If  sub¬ 
scribers  would  preserve  the  papers,  and 
then  keep  an  index  for  themselves,  il 
would  he  the  best  way,  because  they 
could  then  see  just  what  had  been  said 
about  them,  but  the  frequent  inquiries 
about  concerns  that  have  already  been 
mentioned  shows  as  this  correspondent 
says  that  the  names  have  been  over¬ 
looked  or  forgotten.  There  is  another 
inducement  for  a  list  that  this  friend 
has  probably  not  considered.  On  an 
average  we  answer  from  twenty  to 
lifty  inquiries  a  day  by  letter.  There  is 
not  room  enough  for  them  in  the  paper. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  inquiries  arc 
about  perfectly  responsible  houses. 
1  hese  could  all  go  into  a  reference.  We 
are  simply  considering  the  suggestion. 

I  enclose  money  for  renewal  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  a  dime  for  trial  trip  of  n  friend. 

I  consider  il  my  duly  now  to  root  harder 
than  ever  for  Tim  It.  N.-Y.  It  Is  not  ex¬ 
aggerating  to  say  tlml  the  careful  and 
I  hough  t  fnl  reader  can  gel  more  inspiration, 
Incentives  to  heller  work  and  helpful,  prac¬ 
tical  pointers  from  Tins  It.  N.-Y.  than  all 
the  other  eastern  agricultural  papers  lo- 
geihcr.  The  reason  for  this  Ih  plain  enough. 

11  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  I  have 
secured  a  promise  from  our  public  library 

managers  to  replace  I  lie -  - 

with  'I’n n  It ti ha  1,  Nkw-Yokkkk  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year.  It  hurl  my  eyes  to  see 

the  - in  the  reading  room,  and 

I  tried  to  show  the  committee  the  error  of 
their  ways.  They  have  promised  to  reform, 
and  I  shall  look  for  proof  of  It  when  tho 
1  imo  comes.  w.  11.  m. 

Connecticut. 

The  friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  arc  cer¬ 
tainly  doing  their  share  to  increase  its 
power  and  usefulness,  and  the  entbusi- 
a.sim  they  manifest  in  doing  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  inspiring.  Practically  every  re¬ 
newal  that  came  in  during  the  Winter 
included  a  new  subscription  for  a  year 
or  ten  weeks;  and  we  suspect  many 
of  the  dimes  come  out  of  the  same 
pocket  as  the  dollar  for  renewal.  Wc 
could  not  acknowledge  our  appreciation 
of  this  service  to  each  individual  sub¬ 
scriber;  hut  we  wish  each  one  to  accept 
this  public  recognition  of  it  as  if  made 
to  himself  personally.  Our  further  ap¬ 
preciation  will  he  expressed  from  week 
to  week  in  the  best  service  that  wc  are 
capable  of  rendering  through  the  paper. 

I  he  above  promise  has  since  been  made 
good,  and  I  he  R.  N.-Y.  is  now  going 
weekly  to  that  library  table. 

I  have  been  keenly  Interested  In  your 
op<  ning  up  and  development  of  what  is  ap¬ 
parently  proving  to  he  one  of  the  grealcsl: 
seed  iTuudH  of  our  present  day-  I  lie  Won- 
derl>err.v.  Mv  mot  her  boughl  three  packets 
of  seeds  for  50  cents  from  John  Lewis 
fluids.  I  have  jtisl  come  across  an  ndver- 
llsemeiil  of  the  \Vondcrhcrry  in  a  farm  pa¬ 
per  that  claims  to  proleel  ils  subscribers. 

II  Is  a  half  page  advertisement  Including 

nil  of  l  lie  plant  in  hearing,  and  the  merits 
of  both  plant  and  fruit  are  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed.  Mr.  Childs  also  speaks  of  his 
“great;  catalogue"  and  says  further,  ‘‘Com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  guaranteed  to  everyone,” 
Now  my  point  Is  this’:  Suppose  1  had  or¬ 
dered  :i  lot  of  seed  of  the  Woiidcrberry  and 
had  put  out  unite  a  considerable  plantation, 
going  on  this  statement  in  I  lie  advertise¬ 
ment:  Hint  the  fruit  looks  and  tastes  like 
"an  enormous  rich  blueberry,"  and  (liur 
bank’s  statement  In  same  advertisement) 
“il  bears  Hie  most  delicious,  wholesome  and 
healthful  berries.”  Suppose  |  had  gone  to 
the  necessary  expense  of  the  raising  of  this 
crop,  and  then  had  found  not  blueberries, 
hut  lemons  on  my  plants,  arid  nil  this  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  for  my  pains.  Does  Mr. 
Childs’s  guarantee  of  “complete  satisfac¬ 
tion”  cover  1  Ills  whole  loss  and  disappoint¬ 
ment?  I  am  afraid  the  guarantee  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  In  (lie  ease  of  the 
gas  engines.  II  seems  to  me  you  are  fully 
justified  In  taking  up  the  cudgel  or  shotgun 
( so  to  speak)  If  necessary,  In  defense  of  a 
confiding  public.  I  know  my  mother  sent 
her  50  cents  and  I  know  of  others  who 
sent  for  Wonderberrv  seed,  and  If  the  fruits 
prove  to  he  worthless  their  expense  will 
have  lo  he  charged  up  to  experience  gained. 
And.  as  you  say.  If  people  are  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  (Ids  trial,  Il  will  he  hard 
for  some  worthy  novelty  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold.  '  » 

Connecticut. 

Wc  arc  glad  to  sec  the  young  men  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  family  size  up  the  situation 
so  clearly  in  such  cases.  Honest  seeds¬ 


men  as  well  as  honest  growers  arc  in¬ 
terested  in  the  suppression  of  fakes, 
and  unless  I  mistake  the  tendency  of 
the  times,  such  men  will  make  it  ap¬ 
parent  to  publishers  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  also  to  suppress  them. 

I  have  been  corresponding  with  the  On¬ 
tario  Veterinary  Correspondence  School  at 
London,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  I  see  on 
page  52(1  that  they  are  Irresponsible.  By 
paying  It)  cents  for  your  paper  I  have  no 
doubt  saved  .$;{().  Accept  my  thunks  for 
the  exposure.  j.  a.  m. 

West  Virginia. 

This  young  man  thinks  he  owes  us 
the  saving  of  his  $.’50.  But  he  does  not 
entirely,  lie  owes  it  largely  to  the 
other  subscribers  who  have  stood  by 
the  paper  for  many  years  and  made  it 
a  power  and  an  influence  to  he  reckoned 
with.  1 1  is  10  cents  did  not  go  far  to¬ 
wards  this  result;  hut  it  helped  in  its 
way,  and  wc  hope  it  has  impressed  him 
with  the  wisdom  of  renewing-  his  sub¬ 
scription  and  doing  his  part  to  develop 
an  influence  and  a  power  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  him  good,  and  which  is 
willing  and  anxious  to  help  him.  It 
must  lie  plain  to  anyone  that  a  paper 
doing  these  things  has  its  hitter  enemies. 
No  rogue  will  sit  still  and  sec  his  pet 
scheme  exposed  and  denounced.  If  they 
could  drive  The  R.  N.-Y.  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  they  would  gladly  do  it.  They 
certainly  will  not  support  it.  If  it  is 
to  live  and  continue  to  light  for  the 
honest  farm  interests,  the  farmer  must 
support  it  not.  only  by  his  own  subscrip¬ 
tion,  hut  hy  his  influence  in  sending  in 
other  subscriptions.  Subscribers  should 
work  for  it  just  as  they  work  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  club,  Grange  or  other  or¬ 
ganization,  because  the  stronger  they 
make  it  the  more  help  it  can  give  them, 
and  the  more  people  it  serves  the 
stronger  it  grows. 

I  have  received  two  more  10-cent  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  two  of  my  friends,  which 
I  inclose,  and  would  like  to  trouble  you 
once  more  to  give  me  an  opinion  on  the 
‘‘Dan  Patch"  Electric  K.  It.  which  is  being 
built.  Do  you  think  it  a  safe  investment? 

I  see  you  arc  not  afraid  to  say  just  what 
you  think  of  any  concern,  and  I  consider 
that  part  of  your  paper  worth  more  than 
the  subscription  price  many  times  over. 

I  regrd  more  people  do  not  know'  of  it  and 
ask  your  advice  before  making  Investments 
Instead  of  after.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to 
let  people  know  of  your  good  work, 

Maine.  w.  d.  a. 

This  work  admits  of  no  favorites  and 
no  enemies;  no  self  interests,  and  no 
prejudices;  no  boasts  and  no  fears.  It 
is  a  case  of  getting  right  down  to  cold 
figures  and  hard  facts,  when  such  can 
be  found,  and  telling  the  truth  just  as 
we  find  it.  When  facts  and  figures  are 
not  obtainable,  all  wc  can  do  is  go  hy 
the  indications  of  the  present  and  the 
history  of  the  past.  Any  other  policy 
in  a  work  of  this  kind  would  soon  de¬ 
feat  itself.  It  is  the  most  exacting,  and 
the  most  expensive  kind  of  work  a  pub¬ 
lisher  could  undertake.  Absolute  sin¬ 
cerity  is  an  essential  requirement.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  not  knowingly  do  anyone 
an  injustice.  Better  that  a  hundred 
rogues  go  unpunished  than  that  wc  cast 
the  slightest  suspicion  on  one  honest 
man.  But  our  purpose  is  to  protect  our 
people  as  best  we  can,  and  to  do  so  we 
sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  use  sharp 
weapons  of  defense.  If  we  make  an 
error,  we  are  glad  to  correct  it  at  any 
time,  hut  we  must  first  he  shown. 

It  is  practically  impossible  at  this 
stage  of  the  development  to  get  any¬ 
thing  like  a  conclusive  or  satisfactory 
estimate  of  the  Dan  Patch  Electric 
Railroad.  The  road,  we  are  told,  is  in 
course  of  construction.  Will  the  money 
be  wisely  and  honestly  spent  to  build 
and  equip  the  road?  Will  there  be 
money  enough  to  complete  it,  promptly, 
and  put  it  in  operation?  Will  money  he 
borrowed  on  bond  and  mortgage?  Will 
the  bonds  he  sold  at  par?  Will  the  pro¬ 
moters  contract  for  some  or  ail  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  road, 
and  sale  of  the  bonds  and  get  a  rake- 
off  in  this  way?  When  in  operation  is 
there  traffic,  enough  to  run  il  on  a  pay 
ing  basis?  Will  it  he  honestly  and  eco¬ 
nomically  managed?  Or  will  it  run 
along  for  a  while  at  a  loss,  become  fi¬ 
nancially  involved,  go  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  and  he  sold  out  for  the 
bonds?  You  need  to  he  able  to  answer 
all  these  questions  before  you  can  see 
whether  or  not  the  investment  is  a  wise 
one.  No  man  can  say  now.  It  is  a  ven¬ 
ture*  The  experience  of  the  past  is  that 
the  first  small  investors  in  railroad 
stocks  have  fared  badly.  In  our  jndg 
ment  such  investments  arc  too  uncertain 
and  too  hazardous  for  the  farmer’s  sav¬ 
ings,  and  those  who  take  our  advice  will 
leave  them  alone.  j.  j,  n. 


CliNritKTM  AlfCII  Roll  SuciAlc  Boil, INC!. 
Would  11  concrete*  augur  arch  he  practical 
If  It  wan  built  on  a  rock,  and  what  purls 
of  gravel,  sand  and  cement  ?  Would  |i  |„> 
best  to  relta force  II  with  Iron?  Some  of 
your  many  readers  may  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  tills  line,  and  perhaps  they 
could  give*  some  Information  about  II. 

Vermont.  joii.n  onoss. 


PAINT  TALKS  No.  II 

Paint  Implements  Before  Putting  Them  Away 

The  most  important  time  to  repaint  farm  implements  is  before  they  are  put 
away  for  the  winter.  A  good  tool  in  good  order  is  the  mark  of  a  good  workman. 

If  a  carpenter  came  to  your  place  to  build  or  repair  and  he  had  rusty  saws 
and  dull  hatchets,  what  would  you  think  of  him  as  a  mechanic  ?  Rusty  plows, 
implements  with  loose  holts,  etc.,  do  not  speak  well  for  the  owner. 

Before  putting  away  farm  implements  in  the  fall  have  them  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  well  painted.  Cover  the  polished  metal  parts,  such  as  plow  mould 
boards,  with  an  unsalted  grease  or  oil.  This  prevents  wasteful  depreciation, 
lengthens  the  life  of  the  implement  and  saves  money  for  the  owner. 

Pure  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  (tinted  as  desired)  is  the  proper  paint  for 
farm  implements.  It  alone  has  the  required  tenacity,  elasticity,  and  body  to  with¬ 
stand  the  hard  wear  to  which  such  implements  are  subjected.  It  does  not  crack, 
scale,  or  scuff  off,  but  forms  a  tough  impervious  coat  thoroughly  amalgamated 
with  the  surface. 

The  advance  proof  of  purity  ill  whilr  lead,  (he  key  that  locks  the  bam  htfortharui. 
Is  the  Dutch  Boy  1‘ainlcr  trademark. 

Buy  of  your  local  dealer  if  possible.  If  he  hasn't  it  do  not  accept  somethin? 
X.’H?  i  ftk\  \  Cue,  hut  write  our  nearest  office. 

Ilouseownrr's  Piilntini]  Outfit  No.  8  confnlnn  much 
useful  information,  color  schemes,  etc.  Free  on  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  afflae  In  rack  of  t  hr  follow  illy  cttUd  : 

Now  York  Bouton  Buffalo  Oim-lunaU  Chicago  Cleveland  fit.  Lou  In 
rtillndolplila  (.John  T.  Lowls  &  Bros.  Company]  Pittsburgh  I  National  Load  <fc  Oil  Company] 


I.AMF-Nnss  from  n  Bone  Spnvln, 
Bone,  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or 
lar  trouble  can  be  stopped  with 


Ring 

b  1  in  t- 


ABS 


Full  dlroctlons  in  pamphlet  with  each 
bottle.  $2.00  n  bottle  nt  dealers  ortlollvorod. 
Horse  Book  9  I)  free. 

A  USOUltlN  I  ),  .1  It.,  for  mankind,  $1 
a  bottle,  removes  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands.  Goitre.  Wens,  BrnlHos,  Vnrl 
Cose  VeliiB.  VarlcouttloH,  Old  Sores,  Allays  i’nln. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Death  tho  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  Aonrl  you  100  lbs.  of  DK# 
IfOLt.AMI'M  All  hlf  ATI  l>  HTOCK 
HALT  on  (10  tin ^  tt’  trial 

If  you  derive  no  ht'iiolH, 
If  eoHt,H  you  ooflilng,  II  you  do,  It. 
rout h  you  $r».oo,  Uivo  uii  your  or¬ 
der  Ml  OUCH. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


nuntl 

I  ..vrger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  he.-iv. 
icr  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  Done. 

MANNJC  LATEST  MODEL 

^  BONE  CUTTER 

i  tits  fast, easy,  fines  neverclogs.  lllday*.  freo 
trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Cat'lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  Hi.  Mlllord,  Man. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

l’EKIN  DUCKS  ducklings,  wo  tut) 

forced  to  offer  at  n 
naorlflce  nearly  till  of  our  this  season's  breeding 
perm,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  Imrgnlim 
In  SI  ogle  and  Itoso  Comb  White  Leghorn#,  Burred 
and  White  Plymouth  Bocks,  White  WynndotleH, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  purposes  unit  have  given  ns 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hutched  ibis  season.  Lot 
its  know  what,  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right..  No  order  too  large  Big  discount  It,  largo 
numbers  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
In  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle.  New  York 


Tell  Me  Your  Roof  Troubles 

Let  mo  toll  you,  FREE,  how  to  euro 
for  keeps,  any  roof  trouble — tin, 
iron,  .steel,  shingflo,  felt,  gravel. 
Write  now  for  Free  Book  on  Roofs 
ami  ROOF-FIX,  tho  great,  guaran¬ 
teed  euro  for  roof  troubles. 

ANDERSON— “The  Roof-Fix  Man” 
Department  35,  Elyria,  Ohio 


SUNNY  SLOPE  FARIVI 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

“WHICH  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED” 

Wc  offer  a  liioitoil  number  only 
YEAltl.ING  II  IONS  1000  COCK  FUELS 
This  season's  brooding lteim  and  a  very  few  magnif¬ 
icent  cocks.  Out*  strain  has  a  record,  in  llucl.v  of 
I. AIM)  layers  of  ITT  eggs  in  lirst  III  laying  months. 
I’ricos  on  application.  Reference:  Firsl  Nat.  Bunk. 
SUNNY  SLOPE  FARM.  BOUNU  BROOK.  NFW  JFRSFY 


^SILOS 

JGRT  CUR  FREE  BOOK  ON  SILAGE’ 
Oldest  Firm  tn  tho  liustncav 
■llf  MAXIM,  OM 

illll  III®!  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

uuTfjhUnirv 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.; 


11.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  SXl: 

nor  1  lucks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breed  I  tig,  show  or  export.  Si  Nl'l.AI  It 
Smith,  Suuthold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Box  1  fit . 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Cock- 
orals  and  Bullets  h  mos.  old,  $1  ouch.  Catalog  free. 

C.  II.  ZIM.UKIt.  Weodsport.  N  Y. 


P  U  A  R P  D  A  I  H. Oil  per  bid.,  00 cents  in  5  htil.  lots. 

U  ITHnUUnL  The  C.  B.  Charcoal  Co.,Biiiluewaler,Mass. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Benton  III  days’ 
trial.  It.  h‘.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Illinois. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


of  exi-f|it  ionii  I 
vigor  and  < 1 1 1 ; 1 1  i t  > 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  Min  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Fggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Ml.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havro  de  draco.  Mil. 


Pfll  I  1C  DM  DQ  From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  rUlO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


YAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season's  brooding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerel--. 
Kpw.  Van  Alktvnic  Son,  Kinderhoolc,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COI,l. I1CH,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eightmoB,  dire.  SILAS  BKOKF.R,  Montrose  Pa. 


CCDDETC— Warranted  good  rat  and  rabbit 
■  tiiiitio  hunters.  A  few  choice  Fox  Terrier 
I’ups,  Circular  and  price  list  freo.  Address 
SHADY  LAWN  FICKKKT  FA  KM  ,  New  London,  O. 


Yearling  White  Leghorns om!::ii  i;  amM* : 

hatched  Spring  1908.  lYirm  raiHtiil  hU'hIkM  utility 

stock.  WILSON  FARM  POULTRY  CO..  Murrlhtown,  S.  J. 


noiiltrymoti  HcmhI  loc.  foi  otir  Iflim  CnhiloK,  chock  full  of  iirtof'tl 
I  lilforinFil Ion  (UiHcrlbfN  ft ii tl  llliint rnhrt'  Ml.  vai  It-Mo*  Yoiinio't 
Afford  to  Imi  without  it.  Kma t  Di'IifkhI  Pool! i  '  Yin  <U,IWin  IpM u,r  i 


FOX,  RACCOON  and  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

Now  ready  for  business,  also  puppies.  Melvin 
Thomas,  K.Ii'.D.  No.  1.  Wayvillo,  Saratoga  Co.  ,N.Y. 


W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Htock  anil  Eggs  In  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S  C  l<  I. 
Reds.  M.  L.  KICK,  Ashburnbum,  Musa. 


1  ‘too. 
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MARKETS 


Prloos  current  at  Now  York  during  week  ending 
September  17,  l!l(l!l,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise)  Indicated  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  <|iianlltlcs  of  produce  bought 
In  Pulton,  Washington..  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up- town  grocery  stores.  "Retail"  Is  rattier 
an  liuleltnite  word,  but  In  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  ot  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  Is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  seemed  hy  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct,  shipments. 


H UTTER 


W  llolOHIlle 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .31 

to) 

81 « 

■  34to 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .215 

to 

.30 

sia 

.33 

Bower  G  radCN  . 

.  .23 

to) 

.26 

215® 

.29 

Hutto  Dairy,  best . 

to) 

.29 

.28to 

.31 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .22 

00 

.24 

.24® 

.27 

Facto  ry . 

.  .21 

00 

.28 

.23® 

.211 

Parking  Slock . 

.  .19 

(<0 

.22 

M  ILK 

New  York  Exchange 

price  *1.7 

1  per 

HI- Quart  can.  netting  ’M4  centH  to 

shippers  In  the 2ii-omit  freight  zone 

who  have  no  additional 

station 

charges . 

.o  r  oo 

.12 

CHKUSU 

Full  Cream.  best . 

.  .13 

oo 

.16 

.1  (\00 

.19 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .11) 

00 

.12 

.Into 

.10 

Hkliiis . 

00 

.08 

.  Illto 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  While,  doz . 

.  33 

(a) 

.31! 

.36  to 

.42 

White,  good  in  choice 

.  .29 

<•0 

.32 

.30® 

.34 

Ml xed  < kilors,  host  . . . 

.  .30 

Oo 

.32 

14  to 

.30 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .18 

00 

.25 

•20to 

.28 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bll . 

.  2.60 

0V 

2  76  qt. 

16 

Medium . 

Uto 

2.36 

l’ea . 

On 

2.  .15  qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

.  2.00 

fw 

2.45 

* 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.40 

2.75  qt. 

.15 

J  101*8 

* 

Prime  to  Choice  . 

.  .18 

to 

.20 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .16 

<<0 

.17 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .08  94  to) 

.16 

Ev  tp.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

on 

.08 

.08to 

.12 

Sun  l*i  led . 

on 

.00 

Cherries . 

on 

.17  lb. 

.22® 

.20 

Raspberries . 

to 

.22  lb 

.24  to 

.20 

Huckleberries .  . 

(4 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Duchess,  lilil. 

.  2  60 

4.00 

Alexander . . 

on 

5.00 

Wealthy . 

.  2.26 

On 

8.60 

Twenty  Ounce . 

.  2.60 

(tv 

4  00 

Nyaek  Pippin . 

.  2.00 

to) 

4.00 

Williams . 

uo 

4.60 

Malden  Blush . 

.  2.00 

(*0 

8.76 

Gravunstelu . 

.  2.00 

to 

4 .00 

Common . 

.  1.00 

« 

1  ..60 

Crabs pples,  bbl . 

3.00 

i S 

t;  mi 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl.. 

.  4 ,00 

Oo 

turn 

A  njou,  bbl . 

on 

4.00 

Bose . 

.  3.60 

tm 

4  60 

cialrgeau . 

on 

4  III) 

Bucko!,  bbl . 

to 

6.00 

KlelTer . 

itl 

2.60 

Plums.  8  lli  bkt . 

.  .10 

to) 

.30 

(Trapes,  lip  river,  ease  .46 

<’( 

.66 

Peaches.  Up-river, ert  I  .(Hi 

uv 

1  60 

rlirn  Inland,  erato... 

.  1.60 

cm 

1.76 

State  bkt..... 

.  .86 

cm 

.76 

Jersey,  bkt... 

.  .40 

00 

.90 

Watermelons,  ear . 

.1(H  l.OOto  176 .00 

M unk melons,  crate. . . 

.  .40 

cm  3.00 

VK(J  ETA BLEB 


Potatoes, 


Maine,  165  1  Iih . 

1.25 

to 

2.25 

Jersey  and  I’a.,  hhl... 

1.40 

Ol) 

2.00 

Long  inland . 

2.011 

on 

2.37 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl.. 

1 .7.6 

(ot 

2.26 

Cabbage.  Il)n  . 

t in > 

3.50 

<  a nllllowers.  hid . 

1 .2.6 

(a) 

2.25 

Corn,  .1  orsey.  100 . 

.50 

(tv 

1 .00 

<  ucunibers.  bid . 

.76 

Ol 

2.00 

Lettuce,  nkt . 

oo 

1.00  each 

o;ks) 

.05 

Peas.  ’As  bid.  bkt . 

.75 

on 

1 .76 

Poppers,  Jersey,  bbl... 

.60 

(d) 

1.00 

I/I ma  Beans,  bag . 

.60 

(to 

1.00 

Onions,  L  1  &  Jersey 

bbl  . 

1 .50 

Ov 

2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1.00 

to 

1  50 

Radishes,  100  bunches, 

.60 

Of) 

1.00  bell. 

4KJ 

String  Beans,  liu . 

.60 

Ol 

.75 

Spinach,  bbl . . 

.7  ft 

On 

1 .2.6 

Squasn,  ]  I ubbard,  hhl 

.76 

(a) 

1.00 

Turnips,  While,  bbl _ 

.76 

On 

1 .00 

Tomatoes, 

Nearby,  fey.  box . 

.25 

Of 

.85 

Common  box . 

.11) 

to) 

.20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  frozen,  best. 

.18 

Oh 

23 

.22to 

.25 

Good  u»  Choice . 

.15 

00 

.17 

18  (&> 

.'.JO 

Common  Run . 

.12 

On 

.14 

.16® 

.17 

Fancy  broilers,  pu  l r . 

.10 

(at 

.60 

Broilers, 31  n.  to  pr.,  II*. 

.  .21) 

let 

.25 

Fowls . 

.12 

to 

.18 

.15® 

.20 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.19 

On 

.20 

.20® 

.23 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

(<0 

3.60 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  4.60  Cm  (l.til) 


Bulls . 2.5(1  to)  8455 

Cows .  1.50  to  8.60 


Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  (S.OO  cm  0.75 

•  'tills . 4.51)  cm  5.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3.00  to)  4.60 

Lambs . 5.00  to)  H  (Ml 

Hogs..  . 8.011  to)  8.(0 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North’ll 

Duluth,  now,  bu .  1  10 

No.  2,  Red .  ].|  1 

Corn,  as  to  finality,  bu.  .70  to)  .HO 

Outs,  as  to  weight,  l>u.  .40  to)  .48 

Rye . 70  to)  76 

Barley,  feeding . 60  cm  >5 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  hales  sell  60  cents  to  *1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 18.00  to  1 9.00 

No.  2 . 10.00  toil 7.00 

No.  3 . 14.00  fa)  15 .00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  to  1 8.00 

Clover . 12.00  toil  1.00 

Wild  Hay . 11.00  todO.OO 

Straw,  Kye . Ki.OO  to.  17.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  7.00  fai  8.00 


BOSTON  WnObKSALlfl  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Host  Creamery . 29to  .81 

Fa  I  r  to  4  j  ood . 2lito  .23 

Eggs,  Fancy . 21* to  .80 

Good  to  Choice . 26 to)  .28 

Lower  Grades . Rlto  20 

Peaches,  crate .  1 .60®  2410 

Apples,  hhl .  2.60to>  4.00 

Muskmclous,  orate .  l.OOto  3.00 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 81  to  .82 

Lower  Grades . 26to  29 

Eggs . 23to  .28 


A  RAT-PROOF  CORNCRIB. 

I  am  using  u  corncrib  that  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  in  keeping  out  rats  and 
mice,  and  also  In  keeping  the  corn  in  good 
condition.  The  crib  is  16  feet  long,  4 'fa 
feet  wide,  10  feet  high  In  front  and  eight 
feet:  high  behind.  It  Is  buill  away  from 
other  buildings,  and  sits  on  round  posts  20 
inches  above  ground,  and  each  post  lias  one 
eight  Inch  band  of  tin  at.  the  top  just  un¬ 
der  the  sill  of  the  crib.  The  frill  Is  built 
of  cheap  piaie  lumber,  with  shingle  roof 
which  extends  out  12  inches  wider  than  the 
crib  on  all  sides.  I  figure  that  this  crib 
holds  about  550  bushels  of  corn  ears. 

Pennsylvania.  u.  j.  Vandyke. 

A  corncrib  to  lie  water-proof,  besides  a 
light  roof  must  have  sides  closed.  Neces¬ 
sary  ventilation  rail  be  bad  by  putting 
boards  on  sides  up  and  down  and  every 
oilier  one  on  binges  so  that  they  can  be 
opened,  like  a  tobacco  barn.  To  make  It 
rat-proof  cover  floor  with  sheet  Iron  and 
line  but  heavy  woven-wlrc,  about  one-ha lf- 
ineli  mesh,  on  studding  like  lath.  Or,  sci 
posts'  for  foundation,  Invert  large  l in  pans 
On  them  and  lay  sills  on  top,  about  two 
feet  above  the  ground.  This  plan  is  not 
sure  in  deep  snows.  With  n  roof  with 
wide  eaves  the  common  form  of ‘corncrib 
with  sides  sloping  out  from  bottom  up  is 
reusona  bly  wn  l  erproof. 

Connecticut.  ca  ii  hi  noton  fiiklps. 


An  Incubator  Cellar. 

1  am  Just  starling  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  this  year,  and  am  contemplating  build¬ 
ing  an  incubator  cellar.  Could  you  give 
me  some  Information  ns  to  its  construction 
or  refer  me  to  some  one  who  can? 

Balcm,  O.  k.  a.  c. 

There  are  several  requirements  which  a 
good  incubator  cellar  should  posess.  It 
must  tie  constructed  In  such  a  manner  that 
an  even  temperature  can  be  maintained  re¬ 
gardless'  of  weather  conditions.  It  must 
contain  a  natural  humid  atmosphere  and 
II  must  be  well  ventilated.  These  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  secured  by  either  building 
the  cellar  partly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  banking  up  on  the  outside  with 
earth,  or  It  may  be  buill  wholly  above 
ground  with  a  concrete  or  double  brick 
wall  containing  a  dcad-nir  space  in  the 
center.  The*  door  should  be  double,  and 
somewhat  protected  from  the  hot  sun  shin¬ 
ing  direct Jy  against  It.  Two  or  three  small 
windows  should  be  provided,  which  may  be 
covered  wllli  a  cu  rial  ii  when  not  In  use. 
Any  good  rooting  material  may  he  used  for 
the  roof,  but  a  floor  should  be  IhIiI  on  a 
level  wllli  the  plnle,  and  I  lie  space  under 
the  roof  tilled  about  half  full  of  hay  or 
straw.  This  keeps  extremes  of  the ‘out¬ 
side  tempera  I  u  re  from  affecting  the  tem¬ 
perature  ol’  the  cellar  to  any  great  extent. 
Ventilation  should  be  provided  at  a  level 
with  or  below  (he  lamps  of  the  incubators. 
This  may  be  done  satisfactorily  by  either 
the  King  or  dfiriision  system  of  veil  I  Hat  Ion. 

S.  (JIIKKNK 


PRIZE-WINNING 


PERCHERON  AND 
BELGIAN  STALLIONS 


At.  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  lust  week  our  bo  rues  won  in 
following  classes  : 

PERCHERON  THREE  YEAR 
OLDS,  Eleven  Entries:  Won  First, 
Second  end  Third  Prizes. 

PERCHERON  TWO  YEAR  OLDS. 
Seven  Entries:  Won  First  and 
Second  Prizes. 

First  and  Second  Prizes  in  BEL¬ 
GIAN  CLASS. 

(let  in  the  breeding  business  right 
with  these  prize-winning  money  malt¬ 
ing  kinds.  Wn  can  offer  you  tlio  best 
America  and  Europe  can  produce — and 
we  will  sell  them  at  Farmers’  Priors. 

Come  to  Hhoi'tsvillo,  look  my  stock 
over  and  you  will  have  no  others.  Al¬ 
ways  a  choice  lot  <d'  I’orchoron,  Belgian 
and  Shire  Stallions  and  Mai'e-s  on  hand. 

Write  me  about,  what  you  want  today. 


G.  A.  SUTPHEN,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  Importer  and  Breeder. 


Shortsville  is  on  Auburn  Branch  of  N,  Y.  ('■■  It.  It,,  between  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 


COTSWOLD  and  LINCOLN  SHEEP. 

All  ages,  either  sex.  L.  R.  KUNI5Y,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CHKOPSIIIKK  It  A  61  LAM  Its,  full  blood,  but, 
not  registered,  $  10.00  and  $12.00.  One  two- 
year  registered  Ram,  $15.00. 

I ra  H.  II  ns  hr  o  nek,  Itox  1*87,  Kingston,  N. Y. 


I'igs  from  mature  registered  stock. 
Best  strains.  Satisfaction  guarnn- 
■  teed  Send  for  circular  and  price, 

CROSS-ROAD  TARM.  Pl.ittsImru.N.Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

Young  piua  for  >nl<\  bred  from 
Registered  prize  winning  (tuck. 

CHAS.  W.  SWITZER,  -:-  SOUTH  EUCLID.  OHIO. 


DACHSHUND  PUPS 

Thoroughbred  stock  imported  from  Germany  in 
1 110(1,  for  sale.  F.  .1 .  von  Sell  word  tun r,  A  niinpolis.Md. 


WD  Rock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
■  T  i  heavy  layers,  $3  to  *5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.  8.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Risen,  K.  Y. 


FREE  DIRECTORY 

OF  400  RELIABLE  PRODUCE  MERCHANTS 
IN  TWENTY-NINE  MARKETS  FURNISHED 
ON  APPLICATION  TO  OFPARTMENT  E,  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JKLLIFFK,  WRIGHT  A-  4'4»., 
Cominiulon  Merchants,  2M  Washington  S».,  New  York. 


|)I.KA8K  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  ( 'oiu- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  llay.  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  k.  ii.  wmniWAUit,  sob  (Ii.-mo. id.  si.,  a.  v, 


Highest,  prices  guaranteed  for  Wlillo  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butler. 
Write  us  for  Information.  A  trial  will  eonvlnce  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONF.  fit  COUGHLAN. 

164  Dunne  Street  :  :  New  York 


Clieo.  P.  HAMMOND.  It. ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  (IOOWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  I’KOIIITK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Her 
lies  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  54  Jti  50  l.lttle  1  Utli  St..  Nexv  York- 


\A#  A  IVI  TT  ET  ri  Position  as  Poultryirinn 
WW  n  111  I  Ci  nr  |M  imager  on  up  Io¬ 

dide  poultry  plant.  Address 

CLAYTON,  care  Rijuaj,  Nkw  Yorkkr,  New  York. 


WANT  FARM,  Grange  County,  N.Y.  Give  size,  price. 
No  agents.  DEVON,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAINS  111  highly  productive,  well  located  Hen- 
Shore  farms;  all  sizes;  all  prices.  Send  for  list, 
stating  your  requirements.  CON  HAD  BINOIIEB, 
Room  1(5,  P.  O.  Building,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


THE  MILD  CLIMATE  OF  VIRGINIA _ 

Offers  splendid  opportunities  for  farming, 
stock  raising,  dairying  and  fruit  growing. 
Winters  are  short.  Climate  healthful.  Mar¬ 
kets  near.  Lands  reasonable  hut  advancing 
uurli  year.  Write  foi  information  to 

G.  W.  KOI  N ER, 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE.  RICHMONII.  VA. 


Stock,  Crops  and  Tools  Included 
Income  $1,800  Last  Year 

Growing  crops  estimated  to  he  worth  $1 ,600,  2 
horses,  8  cows,  200  chickens,  4  hogs,  wagons, 
machinery,  etc.,  thrown  in  to  insure  immediate 
salo;  112  acres;  neat  2-story  stone  house,  maple 
shade;  convenient  to  everything;  good  outbuild¬ 
ings,  lots  of  fruit;  advanced  age  forces  sale;  $4,300 
takes  all;  see  page  III),  "Stmut’s  Farm  Buyers' 
Guide  No.  27."  copy  free ;  railroad  fare  paid.  K.  A. 
STRUCT  CO.,  Dept.,  1091),  47  W.  34th  St  ,  N.  Y. 


THE  LEVIN  PRLINER 

The  best  primer.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  Nkw-Youkkr,  Nicw  York 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t,  break  your  hack  and  kill  your 
horses  wllli  a  high  wheel  wugon. 
For  comfort’s  Hako  got  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
muko  your  old  wagon  new  a.,  small 
Cost.  Wi lto  for  catalogue.  It  in  true. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  81.  Quite*.  III. 


A  FEW  YEARS  SPENT  IN  THE  NAVY  are  years  of  valu¬ 
able  experience.  Habits  of  regularity  are 
formed.  Healthy  exercise,  regular  drills,  and 
growing  responsibility  develop  quickness  and  sell 

reliance.  Many  largo  employers  prefer  . .  who 

have  had  naval  training  because  more  capable  and 
efficient. 

Young  men  with  mechaiilo.il  knowledge  have 
greater  opportunities.  They  master  their  trade. 

Go  to  u  recruiting  office  ami  learn  about  the  line 
chances  In  the  different  branches  of  the  Service  to 
save  money,  the  hours  of  doty,  cruises,  sports, 
promotion,  etc.  You  aro  not  urged  to  enlist.  In¬ 
dividuality  will  he  developed,  not  suppressed.  Ask 
any  one  In  the  Service  about  It. 

The  Navy  hanger  In  I ’out  Office  and  Navy  posters 
will  j*lvo  you  an  Idea  of  the  anpeuntnee  of  a  blue- 
Jacket.  Apply  at  NAVY  RECRUITING  OFFICES, 
**■  °  Building,  Buffalo,  N  Y.:  I*  O  Building, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Rastuhle  Block,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


AQO  APREQ  ^  rooln  houBO;  windmill;  I 
"TO  t  HUntO  burns;  fruit;  $2000  worth  of 
timber:  must  ho  sold  on  account  of  sickness.  Price 
$8000.  Half  cash.  Hall's  Farm  Agency  .Owego, N.Y. 

BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Soils,  Illlgard  .  $4 

The  Soil,  King .  1 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1 

ITlnclples  of  Agriculture,  Bailey...  I 
Farm  Grasses  of  the  I'nited  Stales, 

Spillman  .  i 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them', 

Hlmw .  -j 

Rook  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn 2 

Cereals  In  America,  lluul  .  1 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops  in  America, 

Hunt  .  i 

Farm  Management,  Card  .  2 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts .  1 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  | 

Cotton,  Burkett . 2 

Timber  and  Some  of  Ils  Diseases. 

Ward  .  i 

Animal  Breeding.  Shaw  . .' .  1 

The  Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw .  1 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Fnrm  Animals, 

Plumb .  2 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2 

Farm  Animals,  Wilcox .  2 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  T 

Fdeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1 

Farmers'  Veterinary  Advisor,  Law..  5 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1 

Milk  and  Ils  Products,  Wing .  1 

Testing  Milk,  Van  Slykc  . . 

The  Horse,  Roberts  .  1 

Sheep  Farming  in  America,  Wing..  I 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn .  2 

A  15  c  of  Bee  Culture,  Root .  l 

Farm  Poultry.  . .  i 

Greenhouse  Const  ruction,  Taft  ....  1 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft  .  1 

Harden  Making,  Bailey .  } 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Green .  1 

Vegetable  Garden,  Bennett .  l 

Asparagus,  Ilcxnmer  . 

Bean  Culture,  Sevey . 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie  . . 

The  Potato,  Fraser  . . 

Tomato  Culture,  Tracy . 

New  Rhubarb  Culture-,  Morse . 

Ginseng,  Kains  . 

Mushrooms,  How  To  Grow  Them, 

Falconer  .  i 

Insects  and  Insect lehles.  Weed.  .  .  ..  1 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2 

Injurious  Insects,  Treat .  1 

Fungi  and  Fungicides.  Weed .  l 

American  Fruit  Cullurlst,  Thomas.  .  2 

Bush  Fruit h.  Card .  1 

Citrus  Frul Is,  llume  .  2 

Cranberry  Culture,  White  .  i 

Dwa  rf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits, 

Bailey .  2 

Fruit  Growing.  Bailey . 1 

How  to  Know  Wild  Fruits,  Peterson  1 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh...  I 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  i 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodenian .  1 

Vinegar  and  Acetates,  Brannt .  5 

ITorlieiill  urlst’s  Rule  Book,  Bailey.. 

Lessons  Wllli  Plants,  Bailey .  1 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh . 

Lawns  and  How  to  Make  Them, 

Barron  .  t 

House  Plants,  Barnes .  1 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey .  j 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee  .  j 

The  Chrysanthemum,  Herrington. . . 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey .  1 

Roses  and  Rose  Growing,  Kingsley..  2 
Iloosicr  Schoolmaster,  Eggleston...  1 

~  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  New  York 
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HUMOROUS 


Hope  Is  the  thing 
That  plants  t lie  seeds; 

But  diggin’s  what 
Knocks  out  the  weeds'. 

— Boston  Herald. 

“Do  you  take  this  woman  for  better 
or  worse?”  “I  do,  jedge,  I  do.  But  I 
hopes  we  kin  kinder  strike  an  average.” 
— Washington  Herald. 

Postmaster:  “This  letter  is  too 

heavy.  You’ll  have  to  put  on  another 
stamp.”  Coon :  “Sail,  wall  that  make  it 
any  lightah  ?” — Princeton  Tiger. 

“Our  tmiti  hit  a  bear  on  the  way 
down.”  “Was  the  bear  on  the  track?” 
“No;  the  train  had  to  go  into  the  woods 
after  him.”— Kansas  City  Journal. 

Hotel  Clerk  :  “Just  sign  your  name, 
please.  The  other  guests  would  like  to 
register.”  “Don’t  try  to  hurry  me, 
young  man.  I  don’t  never  sign  nothin’ 
that  I  ain’t  read  carefully.” — Life. 

“There  are  times  when  I  envy  my 
hair,”  remarked  the  man  who  had  failed 
in  seventeen  different  enterprises.  “Be¬ 
cause  why?”  queried  his  wife.  “Be¬ 
cause  it  is  coming  out  on  top,”  explained 
he  of  the  many  failures. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Uncle  Eben  :  “If  ye  ever  visit  New 
York  and  git  tired  walkin’  around  the 
city,  don’t  ye  go  into  th’  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  to  rest !”  Aunt  Martha :  “Why 
not  ?”  Uncle  Eben  :  “Gracious  sakes  ! 
there  they  charge  forty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  seat!” — Judge. 

Proprietor  of  the  Clarion  (angrily)  : 
“What  did  you  mean  by  telling  ‘H.  B.,’ 
the  man  who  asked  if  there  was  money 
in  mushrooms,  that'  there  would  be 
more  money  for  him  in  toadstools?” 
Editor  of  the  “Question  and  Answer 
Department”  (with  air  of  one  who 
knows  he  is  in  the  right)  :  “Because, 
sir,  I  looked  up  ‘IT.  B.’  in  the  directory 
and  found  he  was  an  undertaker.” — 
Puck. 

A  small  boy  was  hoeing  corn  in  a 
sterile  field  by  the  roadside,  when  a 
passerby  stopped  and  said  :  “  ’Pears  to 

me  your  corn  is  rather  small.”  “Cer¬ 
tainly,”  said  the  boy.  “It’s  dwarf  corn.” 
“But  it  looks  yaller.”  “Certainly.  We 
planted  the  yaller  kind.”  “But  it  looks 
as  if  you  wouldn’t  get  more  than  half 
a  crop.”  “Of  course  not,”  said  the  boy. 
“We  planted  lier  on  the  shares.” — De¬ 
troit  News. 

The  householder  smothered  his  wrath, 
and  descended  to  the  basement.  “Are 
you  the  plumber?”  he  asked  of  the 
grimy-looking  individual  who  was  tink¬ 
ering  with  the  pipes  in  the  cellar.  “Yes, 
guv’nor,”  answered  the  man.  “Been 
long  in  the  trade?”  “’Bout  a  year, 
guv’nor.”  “Ever  make  mistakes?” 
“Bless  yer,  no,  guv’nor.”  “Oh,  then  I 
suppose  it’s  all  right.  I  imagined  you 
had  connected  up  the  wrong  pipes',  for 
the  chandelier  in  the  drawing  room  is 
spraying  like  a  fountain,  and  the  bath¬ 
room  tap’s  on  fire!” — Weekly  Tele¬ 
graph. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

TcIIh  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  ana 
‘a  square  deal.”  Bee  guarantee  page  10. 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

AAbuys  ,u"  roU  (108  S<1-  {t-j  of  strictly  high 
’  ■  ■  VrVr  grade  rooting,  cillier  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
■  Bn  Ucc’  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  lilicral  oiler  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing,  better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  , Cleveland,  O. 


ON  t“eR>  The  Waterloo  Boy  has 
MARKET^r  bU  the  Good  Points  that 

go  into  any  Gasoline  Engine 


S; YEAR 

.GUARANTEE 


and  it  doesn’t  take  the  up-to-date  farmer  long  to  discover  them 
and  their  value  to  him.  It  is  the  number  of  practical  features 
embodied  in  an  engine  that  determines  the  degree  of  satisfaction  it  will 
give  to  its  owner.  All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good  points,  or  there 
would  be  no  sale  for  them  and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the  market. 
Some  engines  have  more  good  points  than  others,  that’s  why  some 
engines  are  better  than  others. 

Waterloo  Boy 

have  all  the  good  points  that  go  into  any  gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive,  patented  fea¬ 
tures  that  increase  their  efficiency  and  durability;  make  them  marvels  of  simplicity  and  wonder¬ 
fully  economical  engines  to  operate.  That’s  why  we  say  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  the  best  engine 
for  farm  use. 

.  ,„Yo,u.,can  a  Wnterl(>o  Boy  for  less  money  than  you  will  bo  asked  for  engines  containing 
half  of  the  good  points  wo  build  into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a  Waterloo  Boy  to  any 
responsible  farmer  and  let  him  try  It  for  thirty  days  on  his  farm  doing  whatever  work  he  has  to 
do.  W  e  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  return  his  money  if  after  a  month's  use  he  can¬ 
not  pick  out  the  good  points  for  himself— if  he  can’t  see  that  it  is  the  one  and  only  engine  that 
will  give  him  complete  satisfaction. 

Now,  when  you  buy  a  gasoline  engine  you  had  better  be  sure  that  the  engine  you  get  was 
made  by  a  concern  that  makes  gasoline  engines  and  nothing  else.  Our  efforts  are  all  directed 
toward  making  and  keeping  the  Waterloo  Boy  the  best  engine  in  the  world.  We  have 
no  other  interests— no  side  lines. 

Don’t  you  want  to  try  a  Waterloo  Boy?  Don’t  you  want  to  see  how  much  labor 
and  time  it  will  save  you?  Kemember  wo  are  offering  you  a  free  trial  for  30  A 

days.  Better  write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  free  trial  offer.  30 


FEARLESS 

Manure  Spreader 

Why  put  money  in  a  wide,  cumbersome, 
heavy  manure  spreader  which  distributes 
only  the  width  of  Its  own  box,  when  the 
“Ff.ari.ess”  spreader,  built  narrow  nnd 
linn dy,  covers  a  strip  six  and  a  half  feet 
wide. 

The  “Ff.ari.ess”  is  tho  most  economical 
spreader  built— saves  time  nnd  horse  power. 
Tracks  with  an  ordinary  farm  wagon  and 
passes  any  gate  or  bar-way  without  trouble. 
Tho  “Fearless”  circular  beater  shown  be¬ 
low  is  the  key  to  “Fearless”  superiority. 
Its  circular  form  makes  It  spread  outside 
the  wheels.  That  means  more  ground 
covered  per  load  and  no  driving  overspread 
manure.  Investigate  tho  “Fkari.kss” 
spreader  before  you  buy— It  will  pay  you. 
Write  to-day  for  freo  booklet. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  11 


YEARLY 
CAPACITY 
15000  ENGINES' 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Company 

184  W.  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


DAYS 
FREE! 
TRIAL 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  (hen  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof, 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can’t  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  [building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 

spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
“ROOFS’*— it  will  save  youmoney.  Give  narneof  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  C0..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.  Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


Eii Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 
if  You0//  Let  Me 

This  is  just  a  little  ad — but  a  postal  will  bring  xny  Big 
Book— and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  coveted  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat- 

ter  what  the  price— so  why  pay  $50 "  FCvgn « 
more?  20,000  farmers  Paid 

stamped  tholr  O.  K.  on< 
my  spreader  and  money, 
saving  price.  My  Special 
Proposition  will  interest  you. 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  o$  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will* 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  S50.00T 
Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Pres. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

069  Calloway  Ste.  Wntorloo,  la. 


L  1 
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You  Don’t  Get  Full  Value  Out  of  the 
Manure  When  You  Spread  It  by  Hand 


S 


PREADING  with  a  machine  pulverizes  and  makes  the  manure  fine,  and  the  first  shower  washes  it  all  into 
the  soil.  There  is  no  loss,  none  of  it  washed  away.  It  is  in  condition  for  the  roots  of  grains  and  grasses 
to  lay  hold  of  it  and  get  the  benefit  from  it.  You  otight  to  spread  manure  with  an 

I.  H.  C.  Manure  Spreader 


You  will  be  able  to  cover  twice  the  surface  and 
get  practically  double  the  value  from  the  manure 
that  you  are  getting  by  hand  spreading. 

It  is  the  only  way  to  keep  up  the  fertilityof  your 
soil  without  buying  commercial  fertilizers.  You  are 
not  only  able  to  keep  your  farm  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility  with  the  manure  produced  upon  it,  but  the 
work  of  spreading  the  manure  is  cut  in  two. 

The  I.H.C.  manure  spreaders  are  right  working, 
light  draft  machines,  any  one  of  which  will  spread 


the  manure  of  your  farm  for  many  years  with  the 
least  annoyance  and  the  least  possible  outlay  for 
repairs.  The  Cloverleaf  is  an  endless  apron  spreader. 
The  Corn  King  and  the  Kemp  20th  Century  are  of 
the  return  apron  style.  You  can  spread  slow  or  fast, 
thick  or  thin  as  wanted.  Each  spreader  is  made  in 
several  different  sizes. 

Any  International  Agent  in  your  town  will  supply  you 
with  a  spreader  catalog.  Call  on  him  or  write  direct  to 
us  for  any  further  information  you  may  desire. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America, 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Voi..  LXVIII  No.  4014. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  2,  1909. 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


BUG  AGAINST  BUG. 

Insect  Parasites  as  an  Aid  to  Man. 

So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea, 
lias  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey ; 

And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  ’em. 

And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum. 

I  venture  to  say  that  when  Swift  wrote  the  fore¬ 
going  doggerel  he  had  scarcely  the  faintest  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  real  truth  he  had  actually  hit 
upon  in  those  few  lines.  It  is  only  through  the  more 
modern  studies  of  present-day  entomologists  that 
we  are  coming  to  realize  the  great  good  done  the 
farmer"  and  fruit  grower  by  the  many  kinds  of  large 
and  small  insects  that  live  upon  and  destroy  other 
and  injurious  insects.  '  Only  yesterday  I  received, 
from  a  woman,  a  letter  accompanied  by  some  insects 
that  had  been  caught  on  maple  trees,  and  which  she 
said  were  boring  into  the  branches  and  killing  them. 
The  insects  enclosed  told  a  most  interesting  story. 
There  were  two  kinds,  one  of  which,  called  the 
pigeon  horn-tail,  laid  an  egg  that  hatched  into  a  grub 
that  did  bore  long  tunnels  through  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  thus  killing  them.  But  the  other  species 
of  insect,  called  the  Ichneumon-fly,  was  one  that 
actually  hunted  out  the  burrows  of  this  tree  borer 
and  laid  an  egg  in  each  of  them  just  where  the  tiny 
grub  that  hatched  from  the  egg  could  easily  find  the 
destructive  borer  and  feed  upon  it,  sapping  its  life 
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and  finally  killing  it.  Moreover,  the  correspondent 
had  found  three  of  the  Ichneumon-flies  to  one  of 
the  pigeon  horn-tails,  so  that  it  seemed  as  though 
the  trees  would  be  saved  without  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  owner,  and  in  a  much  more  effective  and 
economical  manner  than  any  human  agent  could 
devise.  Here  then  we  have  a  splendid  instance  in 
which  one  “bug”  fights  another  “bug”  and  so  holds 
the  bal  ance  in  nature. 

Although  it  is  a  much-repeated  saying,  yet  it  is 
true  that  nature  tends,  in  the  long  run,  to  hold  a 
balance.  That  is,  no  one  plant  or  animal  or  one 
fungus  or  insect  can  long  increase  in  very  great 
numbers  or  long  hold  the  ascendency  because  its 
enemies  will  sooner  or  later  appear  and  hold  it  in 
check.  In  other  words,  nature  will  maintain  a  balance. 
But  the  questions  so  often  asked  to-day  are,  if  the 
parasites  and  enemies  of  insect  foes  exist  everywhere 
why,  when  a  new  insect  enemy  appears,  can  we  not 
artificially  introduce  some  parasites  or  diseases  and 
destroy  the  enemy?  Has  this  been  done,  and  if  so, 
why  can  it  not  be  done  again? 

In  reply  to  these  questions  I  would  cite  one  notable 
instance  in  which  an  exceedingly  injurious  insect  has 
been  held  in  check  and  almost  exterminated  by  the 
introduction  by  man  of  another  and  predaceous  insect. 

1  his  is  the  case  of  the  famous  cottony  cushion-scale 
that  threatened,  at  one  time,  to  destroy  the  orange 
trees  of  California,  and  of  that  wonderful  friend  of 
the  orange  growers,  the  little  Australian  lady-bird. 


At  the  time  of  the  great  destruction  caused  by  tliis 
scale  insect,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology 
imported  these  lady-birds  from  Australia  and  dis¬ 
tributed  them  through  the  orange  groves  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  they  increased  to  such  an  extent  and 
devoured  such  great  numbers  of  the  scales  that  the 
orange  trees  were  saved,  and  to  this  day  remain 
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practically  free  from  this  pest.  A  second  and  greater 
triumph  by  this  same  lady-bird  was  accomplished 
when,  at  the  request  of  Portuguese  scientists,  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard  sent  colonies  of  the  lady-birds  in  1896 
to  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  orange 
growers  there  in  their  fight  against  this  same  cottony 
cushion-scale  that  had  gained  a  hold  in  that  country, 
and  again  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  orange 
industry.  In  September  of  1898,  the  following  report 
upon  the  work  of  the  lady-birds  during  the  two 
years  they  had  been  present  came  from  Portugal : 
“Gardens  and  orchards  that  were  completely  infestec 
and  nearly  ruined  are  to-day  entirely  clean  or  well 
on  the  way  toward  becoming  so.”  Thus  this  wonder¬ 
ful  little  Australian  lady-bird  had  again  sustained  its 
reputation  as  a  firm  and  effective  friend  of  the  "or¬ 
ange  grower. 

Again,  in  1907,  numbers  of  a  certain  tiny  insect 
parasitic  on  the  famous  Hessian  fly,  were  taken  from 
the  wheatfields  of  Pennsylvania  and  introduced  into 
the  wheatfields  in  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg,  Mary¬ 
land.  In  April,  in  these  Maryland  fields,  not  a  single 
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maggot  of  the  Hessian  fly  could  be  found  with  a 
parasite  in  it,  but  in  July,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  parasites  from  Pennsylvania,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  many  of  the  Hessian  fly  maggots  that  were  not 
parasitised.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  another 
examination  showed  that  very  few  wheat  plants  were 
infested  by  the  Hessian  fly,  and  what  maggots  were 
present  were  nearly  all  parasitised.  Regarding  this 


experiment,  Prof.  Webster  says  “The  evidence  here 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  experiment  had  been 
entirely  successful.” 

In  the  great  fight  against  the  Mexican  cotton  boll- 
weevil  it  has  been  found  that  many  different  kinds 
of  native  parasites  are  beginning  to  prey  upon  it, 
and  experiments  have  been  made  to  see  if  these 
parasites  may  not  be  taken  from  fields  in  which  they 
arc  abundant  and  introduced  into  localities  where 
they  are  few.  or  none,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
attack  and  destroy  the  boll-weevils  in  the  latter 
fields.  In  a  very  careful  experiment  of  this  kind, 
Dr.  Hunter  says  that  the  parasitism  in  one  field  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  was  increased  9.1  per  cent  by  the 
introduction  of  parasites  obtained  from  a  field  near 
Waco,  Texas,  one  hundred  miles  away.  Thus  we 
have  careful  and  reliable  evidence  that,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  this  artificial  introduction  of  "bug 
against  bug”  has  been  a  success,  and  in  two  instances 
a  most  brilliant  success.  But  how  about  the  failures 
and  the  outlook  for  the  future? 

At  one  time  it  was  reported  all  over  the  country 
that  a  new  disease  had  been  found  for  the  chinch, 
bug  that  would  immediately  exterminate  this  great 
pest.  According  to  the  reports,  all  one  had  to  do 
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was  to  scatter  some  of  this  fungus  which  had  been 
grown  on  cornmeal  mush  or  on  other  infested  chinch 
bugs  in  a  field  where  the  bugs  were  abundant,  and 
presto!  the  thing  was  done.  Too  much  was  said 
regarding  this  disease,  too  much  was  written  about 
it,  and  too  much  was  hoped  for  from  its  work. 
Farmers  were  misled  into  believing  that  a  panacea 
had  been  found  for  this  insect  and  would  soon  be 
found  for  all  their  other  ills  of  injurious  insects.  In 
later  investigations,  it  was  found  that  certain  condi¬ 
tions  were  absolutely  essential  for  the  growth  of  this 
chinch-bug  fungus  when  it  was  scattered  in  a  field 
among  the  bugs.  Moreover,  it  was  also  discovered 
that  this  fungus  was  nearly  if  not  always  naturally 
present  in  every  wheatfield,  and  when  conditions  were 
right  it  would  usually  develop  of  itself  and  destroy 
the  bugs.  Thus  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
distributing  this  disease  are  probably  not  as  great 
as  they  were  once  thought  to  -be.  At  any  rate  very 
little  of  this  fungus  is  now  distributed  and  very  little 
i-s  said  about  it. 

Again,  the  work  of  controlling  the  so-called  green- 
bug  on  wheat  in  Texas,  Kansas,  etc.,  by  distributing 
its  parasitic  enemy  among  wheatfields  during  the 
season  of  1907  gained  considerable  notoriety,  and 
was  much  talked  about  by  the  newspapers.  Tt  did 
seem  feasible  and  practicable  to  collect  thousands  of 
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the  bodies  of  the  half-dead  green-bugs  containing 
these  little  parasites  and  scatter  them  in  fields  where 
no  parasites  were  present.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
act  of  collecting  and  transporting  these  parasites  to 
new  fields  was  easy  enough,  but  the  beneficial  results 
gained  thereby  have  been  much  questioned.  Much  of 
this  work  was  done  and  great  results  were  hoped 
for,  and  many  newspapers  declared  that  great  results 
were  obtained.  However,  later  and  more  extended 
investigation  has  shown  that  this  little  parasite  mul¬ 
tiplies  only  when  the  temperature  remains  at  or  above 
a  certain  point,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  carry  them 
from  one  locality  and  put  them  in  another  when  the 
temperature  of  the  latter  place  is  below  a  certain 
point.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  when  the 
temperature  is  at  or  above  a  certain  point  the  para¬ 
sites  will  develop  naturally  and  in  great  abundance 
without  the  help  of  man.  In  this  connection,  Prof. 
Webster  again  says :  “The  parasites  seem  to  go  nat¬ 
urally  with  their  host  (the  green-bug)  and  will  over¬ 
comes  it  as  soon  as  the  temperature  will  permit  them 
to  breed  freely.  These  experiments  appear  to  show 
conclusively  that  this  parasite  cannot  be  used  to  the 
advantage  of  the  farmer  in  this  manner.”  “In  this 
manner”  refers  to  the  artificial  introduction  of  the 
parasite  from  one  wheatfield  into  another. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  given  some  of  the  facts 
regarding  this  question  of  “bug  against  bug.”  The 
whole  question  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  one 
that  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Before  we  can  say  any¬ 
thing  more  positive,  much  careful,  laborious,  and 
detailed  investigation  must  be  made.  Of  this  one 
thing,  however,  I  feel  very  certain.  It  will  never 
do  for  the  farmers  or  fruit  growers  to  relax,  for 
one  instant,  their  present  care  and  work  in  spraying 
and  fighting  insect  pests  with  the  hope  or  expectation 
of  finding  their  enemies  vanquished  in  some  magical 
way  by  an  introduction  or  distribution  of  parasitic 
insects  or  diseases.  Whether  the  Gypsy  and  Brown- 
tail  moths  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  parasites 
now  being  imported  from  Europe  remains  to  be  seen. 
This  much  can  be  said,  however.  The  Bureau  of  En¬ 
tomology  is  doing  a  very  great  and  praiseworthy 
work  in  this  line,  and  as  Dr.  Howard  says,  “Success 
seems  an  ultimate  certainty,  but  the  time  at  which 
perfectly  obvious  results  will  be  apparent  is  as  yet 
uncertain.” 

We  have  abso’ute  and  indisputable  evidence  that 
many  injurious  insects  are  often  held  in  check  by 
their  parasitic  predaceous  enemies,  and  the  balance 
of  nature  thus  maintained.  But  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  this  interrelation  of  host  and  parasite  are 
so  complicated,  so  little  understood  at  present,  and 
so  difficult  to  control  that  the  fighting  of  one  insect 
with  another  by  artificial  methods  is  doomed  to  meet 
with  many  failures  and  disappointments.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  'succeed,  even  in  one  case,  it  will 
be  worth  the  labor  involved  and  should  encourage 
us  to  keep  up  the  fight.  Personally,  the  writer  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  future  holds  much  in  store  for 
us  in  this  method  of  overcoming  farm  and  fruit 
pests.  In  fact,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  at  present,  the 
only  real  hope  of  ever  controlling  the  Gypsy  and 
Brown-tail  moths  and  the  Mexican  cotton  boll-weevil 
rests  in  the  fact  that  these  important  pests  are  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  many  species  of  parasite  and-  preda  • 
ceous  insects.  In  time,  nature  will  surely  do  its 
work,  but  perhaps  more  slowly  than  we  should  like 
to  see  it  done.  Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that 
nature  can  be  aided  and  accelerated  in  its  work 
against  these  pests  by  the  very  methods  now  being 
followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Texas.  As  time  goes  on,  entomologists  will 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  conditions  govern¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  parasites  to  their  hosts,  and  the 
work  will  become  easier  and  more  certainly  success¬ 
ful.  Figs.  477,  478,  479  and  480  show  some  of  the 
he'pful  insects  referred  to  above. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


THE  FIRE  SCREENS  ON  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  article  on  page  783  regarding  railroad  fires  re¬ 
minds  me  of  something  I  heard  recently  which  may  be 
of  interest.  I  heard  it  from  a  man  who  claimed  to 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  of  locomotive  screens  at  the  time.  He  said  that 
the  engines  undoubtedly  were  properly  screened 
when  they  left  the  round-house,  but  that  about  the 
first  good  hard  grade  the  fireman  was  quite  apt  to 
punch  that  screen  more  or  less  to  pieces.  Interesting 
if  true,  and  it  may  be  that  the  railroad  officials  are 
honest  when  they  claim  that  their  engines  are  prop¬ 
erly  screened,  only  they  do  not  know  what  the  fire¬ 
man  did  about  it  when  he  wanted  more  draft  for  his 
fire.  I  settled  a  fire  claim  with  a  railroad  some  years 
ago;  got  my  money  without  any-  trouble.  Others  who 
had  claims  pending  for  the  same  fire  did  not  get  theirs, 
at  that  time,  and  I  don’t  know  that  they  ever  did. 
The  company  thought  their  claims  exorbitant,  and,  as 


the  adjuster  remarked,  having  put  their  claims  with 
lawyers  for  collection,  they  might  wait  for  their  money 
until  the  court  decided  the  matter.  Sometimes  it  is 
better  to  arbitrate  than  to  fight,  and  I  think  this  was 
one  of  those  times.  I  think  if  a  few  firemen  can  be 
caught  “monkeying”  with  their  screens,  it  might  help 
the  railroad  people  to  be  less  positive  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  screens  when  asked  about  it. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  Herbert  grant. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

The  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  (Stillwater) 
prints  an  interesting  bulletin  on  this  grass.  In  1892 
Bermuda  seed  was  sown  in  Oklahoma.  A  very  severe 
Winter  killed  out  part  of  the  seeding.  The  plants 
that  were  left  made  a  good  growth,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  they  are  specially  hardy.  There¬ 
fore  these  plants  have  been  propagated  and  the  roots 
have  been  sent  dbout  the  .State  for  p'anting — with 
good  success.  Several  different  types  of  Bermuda 
have  been  found  with  quite  different  habits  of  growth. 
They  will  be  separated  and  bred  for  special  pur¬ 
poses  such  as  pasture,  bay  or  for  preventing  the 
washing  of  soils.  The  Bermuda  seems  to  be  superior 
to  the  Blue  grasses  and  many  others  for  Oklahoma, 
especially  on  the  poorer  soils  of  the  uplands.  On  the 
rich  creek  bottom  lands  Alfalfa  will  thrive  and  give 
better  returns  than  Bermuda.  Therefore  the  Station 
authorities  advise  putting  the  best  land  into  Alfalfa 
and  the  poorest  in  Bermuda.  A  typical  plant  of 
Bermuda  grass  showing  its  peculiar  habit  of  growth 
is  pictured  at  Fig.  481.  The  following  description  is 
taken  from  the  bulletin : 

Bermuda  grass  is  perennial  in  its  habit  of  growth,  and, 
when  once  started,  it  will  continue  to  produce  pasture 
or  hay  for  many  seasons  in  succession.  It  is  a  low 
spreading  grass  and  makes  a  very  desirable  type  for 
pasture  purposes  or  for  lawns.  The  creeping  stems  take 
roof  at  the  nodes,  and.  under  favorable  soil  conditions, 
they  may  extend  some  five  or  six  feet  from  the  original 
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plant.  The  flowering  stems  are  upright  in  growth  and 
resemble  in  some  respects  the  panicle  of  crab  grass.  Ber¬ 
muda  grass  is  propagated  by  root  cuttings,  and  it  may 
also  be  grown  from  seed.  The  supply  of  seed  which  is 
placed  upon  the  markets  of  the  South  is  imported  mainly, 
and  as  it  is  produced  under  a  different  environment  as 
compared  with  conditions  in  our  own  State,  the  plants 
which  come  from  seed  usually  lack  somewhat  in  vigor. 
If  the  frosts  of  Winter  are  severe,  very  few  plants  will 
come  through.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  start  this 
crop  by  planting  root  cuttings,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
material  should  be  selected  which  is  known  to  possess 
the  hardy  characteristic  referred  to  in  preceding  para¬ 
graphs. 

As  explained  above,  seeding  does  not  give  the  best 
of  'satisfaction.  The  best  way  to  start  the  grass  is 
to  prepare  the  land  as  for  potatoes.  Make  furrows 
about  three  feet  apart  and  drop  the  roots  every  IS 
inches — lightly  covering.  But  little  cultivation  is 
needed,  for  the  roots  spread  and  soon  possess  the 
ground.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  this  grass 
is  adapted  to  Southern  conditions  and  not  so  much 
to  the  North.  We  speak  of  it  chiefly  to  show  l.ow 
the  experiment  stations  are  working  to  improve 
farming  by  hunting  for  new  plants,  and  trying  to 
adapt  them  to  local  conditions. 

SHALL  WE  CLIP  ALFALFA? 

I  am  constantly  receiving  inquiries  from  Alfalfa 
growers  as  to  the  advisability  of  clipping  Alfalfa  at 
the  present  time  (the  middle  of  September),  or  let¬ 
ting  it  stand  to  protect  the  plants  through  the  Winter. 
Most  of  the  inquirers  write  that  their  Alfalfa  is 
from  6  to  12  or  even  15  inches  high,  and  coming 
into  bloom.  They  refer,  of  course,  to  this  year’s 
seeding.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  Ohio  at  least, 
that  Alfalfa  should  go  into  Winter  with  some  growth 
of  stubble  to  protect  it,  as  our  Jight  snows  blow 
entirely  off  our  fields  unless  we  have  something  to 
hold  them.  We  have  frequently  found  that  young 
meadows,  if  clipped  too  often  the  first  year,  lie  bare 
all  Winter,  and  are  in  very  poor  condition  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Spring,  while  even  old  meadows  will  some¬ 
times  suffer  seriously  from  the  same  cause;  conse¬ 
quently,  we  tilways  advise  growers  to  leave  an 
abundance  of  growth  in  the  Fall  to  hold  these  snows 
for  the  protection  of  the  plants.  Twelve  inches  of 
growth  is  none  too  much,  and  if  the  plants  are 
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clipped  as  late  in  the  Fall  as  this,  it  will  require  a 
very  warm  Autumn  indeed  to  secure  the  needed 
growth.  It  does  seem  a  shame  to  allow  a  12-inch 
growth  of  Alfalfa  to  go  apparently  to  waste,  but  as 
the  leaves  will  fall  and  enrich  the  ground,  it  is  not 
a  total  loss. 

A  few  men  have  written  that  their  Alfalfa  is  as 
much  as  18  inches  tall,  and  I  have  advised  these  to 
remove  the  hay,  and  before  severe  Winter  weather 
comes  to  scatter  some  straw  over  the  ground.  This 
scattering  of  straw  will  afford  quite  a  little  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  plants  during  the  Winter.  The  same 
principle  that  applies  to  young  meadows  applies  also 
to  old  ones.  Some  seasons  we  have  had  a  very  good 
fourth  cutting  of  Alfalfa  and  have  felt  very  proud 
of  ourselves,  when  we  cut  it,  but  the  succeeding 
Springs  have  shown  that  we  killed  so  many  plants 
by  this  late  clipping,  that  we  lost  as  much  from  the 
first  cutting  of  the  next  Spring  as  we  had  gained  on 
the  fourth  cutting  the  previous  Fall. 

Ohio.  CHARLES  B.  WING. 

AN  ENGLISH  MOTOR  PLOW. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  483  is  taken  from  The 
Mark  Lane  Express.  The  machine  is  called  the 
“Ivel”  agricultural  motor,  and  is  used  for  hauling 
many  kinds  of  farm  machinery  as  well  as  for  station¬ 
ary  work.  In  the  picture  the  motor  is  shown  hauling 
a  three- furrow  plow — according  to  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  accomplishing  this  work  with  ease,  although 
the  soil  was  so  soddened,  due  to  heavy  rains,  that 
it  necessitated  the  wheels  of  the  tractor  being  fitted 
with  paddles.  The  depth  of  the  furrows  averaged 
about  six  inches,  with  a  speed  of  three-and-a-half  to 
four  miles  per  hour;  it  was  very  noticeable  how 
satisfactorily  the  turns  were  made  at  the  headlands, 
the  space  covered  not  being  more  than  that  required 
when  plowing  with  horses.  The  machine  weighs 
about  two  tons  and  travels  about  four  miles  an  hour. 
With  the  outfit  shown  it  is  possible,  on  medium  soil, 
to  plow  about  six  acres  in  nine  hours.  The  cost  of 
this,  including  oil,  wages  and  “wear  and  tear”  is 
figured  at  about  $0.80.  This  motor  is  also  used  to 
haul  grain  binders — handling  two  at  a  time  and  thus 
cutting  about  four  acres  an  hour. 

SWEET  CLOVER  NOTES. 

There  has  been  some  little  discussion  lately  about 
the  value  of  Sweet  clover  for  stock  food,  or  for 
improving  the  soil.  It  was  reported  that  the  seed 
could  not  be  obtained,  but  several  of  the  seedsmen 
offer  it — mostly  thus  far  for  bee  pasture. 

Sweet  Clover  Soil  and  Alfalfa. 

And  as  Sweet  clover  is  everywhere  growing  along  the 
roadsides  there  is  no  reason  why  men  (here  should  not. 
inoculate  when  first  they  sow  the  seed.  It  is  a  simply 
done  thing — just  a  quantity  of  soil,  say  100  pounds, 
mixed  carefully  with  20  pounds  of  seed,  sown  together 
and  instantly  harrowed  in  will  give  the  desired  inocula¬ 
tion.  Early  August  or  July  seems  a  good  time  to  sow 
Alfalfa  here,  though  some  sow  in  Spring  with  success. 
A  man  could  get  this  inoculated  earth  in  wagon  loads 
and  put  it  on  with  a  manure  spreader,  if  he  chose,  and 
all  the  better,  so  he  harrowed  it  in  promptly.  We  were 
interested  in  studying  Sweet  clover  as  it  grew  along  the 
roadsides  and  in  waste  places.  Every  man’s  hand  is 
against  it  (save  the  beekeeper's),  yet  it  is  evident  that, 
even  here  cattle  graze  it,  for  we  saw  none  in  the  pas¬ 
tures;  it  had  been  grazed  down  close  there.  Not  that 
it  is  worth  while  sowing  it  in  Iowa,  but  there  are  many 
regions  where  it  can  be  grown  with  profit,  I  am  sure. 
We  will  sow  it  in  Louisiana,  for  instance. 

This  clipping  is  from  a  recent  Breeders’  Gazette, 
and  is  part  of  an  article  by  Joe  Wing.  Mr.  \\  ing 
recently  told  me  that  much  Sweet  clover  was  growing 
in  the  Gulf  States  and  that  some  preferred  it  to 
Alfalfa.  He  is  intending  to  sow  it  on  the  Louisiana 
plantation  in  a  mule  pasture,  but  intends  to  sow 
Burr  clover  with  it.  For  hay,  he  says  it  must  be 
sown  thickly  and  cut  earlier  than  Alfalfa. 

w.  e.  duckwall. 

Where  Sweet  Clover  Comes  From. 

Some  years  ago  the  earth  from  the  excavation  of 
Jerome  Park  Reservoir,  New  York  City,  was  used  to  fill 
in  salt  meadows  near  Pelham  Park.  The  material  was 
practically  all  subsoil,  rocks,  gravel  and  clay.  For  the 
past  three  years  or  longer  this  has  been  covered  with 
an  almost  unbroken  growth  of  Sweet  clover,  50  acres 
of  it  or  more.  The  average  height  is  six  feet,  though 
many  stalks  are.  eight  and  8%  feet  high.  The  growth 
is  so  dense  that  it  is  difficult  to  force  one’s  way  through. 
The  roots  of  the  plants  of  this  year's  growth  are  abund¬ 
antly  noduled,  the  old  seeding  plants  have  very  few 
nodules.  The  old  roots  are  1%  to  two  feet  long,  and 
there  is  already  a  good  deal  of  humus  from  the  dead 
plants'  and  roots.  In  places  grass  is  coming  in,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  very  thrifty  locust  trees  scattered 
about.  How  came  the  clover  there?  It  extends  also 
along  and  beside  the  embankment  of  the  now  disused 
railroad  on  which  the  filling  was  conveyed  from  the 
reservoir.  I  have  taken  some  of  the  soil  and  seed  anil 

sown  it  on  a  rundown  field  on  my  farm  in  the  hope  that 

what  it  has  done  for  the  tilled  meadows  it  may  do  for  my 
field.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  in  early  Spring,  hut  in  the  ease  of  these 

meadows  the  seed  is  evidently  self-sown  from  now  on. 

A  horse  to  which  I  offered  some  of  the  young  plants  ate 
them  with  avidity.  The  taste  to  me  Is  not  unlike  that 
of  Red  clover.  Do  not  these  facts  indicate  great  possi¬ 
bilities  for  Sweet  clover?  w.  C.  i>. 

R.  N.-Y. — Sweet  clover  usually  works  into  a  new 
territory  along  the  railroads.  The  seed  falls  out  of 
a  passing  car,  or  conies  in  baled  hay  fed  to  horses. 
We  know  of  one  case  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  where 
this  clover  started  in  a  railroad  cut  where  freight 
ears  stand.  We  shall  be  interested  to  know  how 
this  experiment  of  scattering  the  soil  turns  out. 
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THE  FACTS  OF  A  STRAWBERRY  YIELD. 
Good  Returns  in  Indiana. 

Below  is  an  itemized  statement  of  expenditures 
and  receipts  on  exactly  two-thirds  of  an  acre  of 
strawberries  set  in  the  Spring  of  1908,  crop  harvested 
in  the  Spring  of  1909.  These  were  cultivated  in  the 
narrow  matted  row  system;  plants  were  set  18  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  3  feet  apart.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  we  had  an  extremely  wet  Spring, 
and  the  plants  were  not  set  till  May  14,  and  then 
they  were  “mudded  in.”  Cultivation  was  then  started 
at  once,  but  by  July  1  we  only  had  about  50  per  cent 
of  a  stand.  Plants  were  held  too  long  waiting  for 
the  ground  to  dry ;  although  we  had  them  heeled  out 
many  did  not  start  off  right  after  the  permanent 
setting.  What  did  survive  had  a  hard  pull  through 
a  long  dry  Summer,  although  we  kept  a  dust  mulch 
over  the  entire  patch,  and  not  a  weed  was  allowed 
to  grow.  Some  grew  in  spite  of  adversity,  and  from 
the  runners  we  managed  to  get  a  few  plants  to  fill 
in  the  blank  spaces  in  the  rows.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  strawberry  plant  resembles  a  cat  in  that  it  has 
nine  lives,  but  I  think  many  a  cat  would  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  drought  of  1908.  By  November  1,  I 
estimated  that  we  had  50  per  cent  of  a  stand  on  two- 
thirds  of  an  acre.  Had  we  not  given  persistent  and 
thorough  cultivation!  throughout  the  season  the  con¬ 
dition  would  have  been  much  worse. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
the  work  shown  below  in  tabulated 
statement  does  not  cover  all  the 
work  done  in  the  patch,  as  my 
wife  and  self  put  in  many  spare 
hours  hoeing,  cultivating  and  pinching 
off  runners.  Now,  as  to  the  varieties 
and  the  harvest.  We  set  five  varieties 
in  the  patch  as  follows:  Excelsior,  War- 
field,  Buster,  Cardinal,  Stevens  Late 
Champion.  The  Buster  stood  the  dry 
weather  better  than  the  other  varieties, 
and  if  it  only  had  a  darker  color  it 
would  be  an  ideal  berry.  We  like  the 
Stevens  Late;  they  color  up  well  and 
are  extremely  handsome.  Their  large 
size  goes  a  long  way  towards  selling 
them.  We  picked  six  berries  of  this 
variety  that  when  laid ,  along  in  a  row 
measured  exactly  12  inches,  one  berry 
measuring  4-%  inches  in  circumference. 

The  Warfield  is  my  favorite  for  eating 
and  color,  but  they  are  like  the  Excel¬ 
sior  in  that  they  are  a  little  too  small 
to  bring  the  fancy  price.  Excelsior  is  a 
fine  early  berry  and  seems  almost  frost¬ 
proof.  Cardinal  is  worthless,  a  little 
above  the  average  size ;  it  is  a  rough 
uneven  berry  with  hard  seedy  tip,  and 
unproductive. 

We  used  the  standard  full  quart  box 
and  the  16-quart  crate  with  a  neat  label 
on  the  outside.  We  set  our  own  price 
and  got  it,  which  is  quite  a  victory 
when  you  consider  that  we  had  many 
cheap  berries  to  compete  with.  We 
commenced  picking  May  15,  and  got  20 
cents  cash  per  box  for  every  quart  sold 
up  to  and  including  June  4.  On  June  7  we  lowered  the 
price  to  15  cents  per  box  and  never  sold  a  box  for  less. 
This  only  increased  the  demand,  and  we  could  not 
fill  half  of  our  orders.  My  wife  personally  inspected 
every  box  that  was  brought  from  the  field,  and  every 
cull  and  damaged  or  imperfect  berry  was  thrown  out. 
The  result  was  that  people  would  call  for  our  berries 
at  15  and  20  cents  per  box  when  others  would  go 
begging  at  two  for  a  quarter,  so  that  it  more  than 
pays  to  put  your  fruit  up  in  a  fancy  attractive  style 
and  only  sell  the  best.  Make  jam  of  the  culls  or 
give  them  to  the  neighbors,  but  never  let  anything 
but  a  strictly  first-class  box  go  on  the  market,  and 
you  will  never  lack  for  customers.  One  may  draw 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  it  pays  or  not,  but 
at  any  rate  we  have  the  old  patch  left  tor  next  year 
minus  about  two-thirds  of  the  original  expense. 

EXPENSES. 

1907. 

Nov.  19.  Plowing  ground .  $1.50 

21.  32  loads  manure .  30.00 

1908. 

April  1.  One  hag  nitrate  of  soda . 5.93 

25.  One  hag  commercial  fertilizer .  1.87 

25.  5,000  strawberry  plants .  14.25 

25,  Express  on  same .  2.25 

May  14.  Setting  plants .  4.25 

26.  Iloeing  “  2.00 

•Tune  10.  “  “  .  2.00 

July  25.  “  “  .  2  00 

Aug.  20.  Resetting  “  . .........  3.20 

“  21. 

TTet.  28.  .  Two  loads  wood  ashes . . .  2.00 

Oec.  io.  Straw  and  labor  putting  on .  7.50 

1909. 

May  1.  4f)0  crate  labels .  5.00 

_  “  1.  50  crates.  1,500  boxes .  10.00 

•Tune  25.  Picking  to  date .  7.00 

Total  . $100.75 


Sold  berries  to  June  25th,  last  picking . $140.73 

Total  expenses .  100.75 

Net  profit .  $39.98 

This  does  not  include  the  fun  we  had  which  should 

be  added  to  the  profits.  s.  h.  burton. 

Indiana. 


R.  N.-Y. — The  picture,  Fig.  484,  shows  how  young 
peach  trees  are  growing  among  the  strawberries. 
Strange  how  opinions  differ  regarding  varieties.  Our 
customers  do  not  care  for  Stevens.  They  consider 
the  color  too  light  and  flavor  too  poor.  Excelsior  is 
called  with  us  a  fine  canning  berry,  but  too  sour  for 
general  sale.  _ 

GOOD  ADVICE  TO  A  HEN  MAN. 
Starting  in  the  Right  Way. 

I  bought  a  13-acre  place  within  five  minutes’  walk  of 
a  place  of  about  3,000  inhabitants,  24  miles  by  rail  from 
Philadelphia,  and  it  is  also  situated  in  a  small  settlement. 
I  wish  to  take  up  the  chicken  business,  asparagus  and 
different  kinds  of  berries.  Can  you  recommend  any  good 
book  on  those  subjects?  I  wish  to  make  a  success,  for 
I  have  lots  of  people  ready  to  give  me  the  laugh  if  I 
don’t  succeed.  What  kind  of  chickens  would  you  advise 
me  to  get  for  eggs  in  particular,  and  to  dress  up  well  for 
the  table?  n.  f.  m. 

Whether  a  man  can  make  a  good  living  on  13 
acres  of  land  depends  on  three  things.  First,  the 
man ;  second,  the  location,  in  regard  to  markets ; 
third,  the  soil.  I  place  the  man  first,  because  he  can 


make  his  own  markets  if  he  will  produce  something 
people  want,  and  he  can  in  a  large  measure  make  his 
soil  what+e  wishes.  To  do  this  he  will  have  to  have 
some  capital  of  course,  as  well  as  some  experience. 
In  this  case,  we  will  suppose  he  has  secured  a  good 
little  farm  of  13  acres,  all  tillable  land.  What  build¬ 
ings  he  has  on  the  place  he  does  not  state,  so  we 
infer  it  has  a  house  and  wood-house,  barn  and  other 
outbuildings,  including  the  henhouse  commonly 
found  and  worth  more  for  firewood  than  to  keep 
good  stock  in.  There  ought  to  be  an  apple  orchard 
of  an  acre  or  more.  If  there  are  two  acres  of  old 
orchard  it  will  be  just  the  place  for  hens,  and  500 
or  600  can  be  let  range  there,  with  their  houses 
scattered  well  over  the  orchard.  This  with  the 
land  used  with  the  buildings  already  mentioned  will 
account  for  three  acres  of  the  13.  If  the  location 
is  suitable  for  peaches  I  would  set  out  four  acres 
with  three  varieties,  not  more,  of  peaches,  18  or  20 
feet  apart,  planting  strawberries  between  the  rows 
of  one-half  of  the  orchard  and  setting  raspberries 
between  trees  in  the  tree  row.  The  other  two  acres 
of  peach  orchard  can  be  used  as  a  truck  garden, 
raising  crops  that  can  be  readily  sold  or  used  as 
green  food  for  the  hens  in  Winter,  which  will  put 
the  land  in  good  condition  to  plant  strawberries  on 
the  second  year.  When  the  first  crop  is  picked  the 
land  should  be  plowed  and  used  as  a  garden  for  a 
year  before  strawberries  are  raised  on  it  again.  Of 
the  land  that  is  left  he  could  use  two  acres  for  corn 
and  two  for  potatoes  the  first  year. 

From  my  experience  with  asparagus  I  would  not 


plant  very  extensively  of  it,  as  it  takes  two  years 
before  you  begin  to  get  returns,  and  requires  lots  of 
hand  labor,  although  fairly  profitable  on  early  soil. 
The  first  year  the  chicks  can  be  raised  in  colony 
house  brooders  in  the  orchard  where  they  are  to 
remain  when  the  permanent  houses  are  built;  after 
that  they  can  be  raised  on  any  unoccupied  land 
where  they  will  not  be  a  nuisance,  some  farmers 
using  their  lawns  for  this  purpose.  The  breed  to 
be  kept  depends  on  the  breeder’s  fancy  to  a  large 
extent.  There  is  no  one  breed  that  combines  all  the 
good  qualities.  The  Leghorn,  while  an  egg  machine, 
has  not  the  table  qualities  of  the  large  breeds,  and 
if  one  only  wishes  to  keep  a  small  flock  he  will 
select  some  of  the  American  breeds  such  as  the 
P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  or  Wyandottes,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  breed  that  will  stand  ranging 
in  flocks  of  a  thousand  or  more,  like  the  White 
Leghorn.  floyd  q.  white. 


NEW  TYPE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AGENT. 
Fitting  the  Farm  to  the  Man. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  remarks  of  a  real 
estate  dealer,  who  has  been  quite  successful  in  selling 
a  good  many  farms  situated  within  the  territory 
which  may  be  included  within  the  region  of  New 
York’s  unoccupied  farms.  This  dealer  is  a  little 
farther  south  and  west  than  I  am,  and 
the  difference  of  practically  two  count¬ 
ies  brings  one  to  a  district  where  the 
price  of  farm  lands  has  already  com¬ 
menced  to  advance.  This  dealer  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  of  a  somewhat  abrupt 
type,  and  opposed  to  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  sale  if  he  believes  the  purchaser 
is  not  getting  the  kind  of  a  farm  he 
ought  to  have.  He  appeared,  at  the  time 
of  my  call,  to  be  sincere  in  his  repre¬ 
sentations,  but  to  be  able  to  present  the 
best  side,  and  to  do  it  in  an  attractive 
manner.  At  that  time  he  h-'d  a  pros¬ 
pective  customer  from  the  city,  more 
than  200  miles  distant.  He  was  led  to 
remark  to  the  man  who  wished  to  buy 
that  lie  suspected  him  to  be  a  profes¬ 
sional  man.  He  replied  that  he  is  a 
physician,  but  wishes  to  get  away  from 
professional  life,  and  wants  a  farm. 

He  never  lived  on  a  farm,  but  had 
some  notions  of  farming,  as  he  had 
read  of  the  situation,  and  studied  a 
good  deal.  “And  you,  madam,  were 
you  brought  up  on  a  farm??’  “Oh,  no,” 
replied*  the  wife.  “I  was  brought  up  all 
around  the  country.  I  was  a  Metho¬ 
dist  minister’s  daughter.”  “Then  I  must 
get  you  a  farm  that  I  can  sell  again 
within  two  years,”  remarked  the  dealer, 
“and  I  will  have  to  find  you  one  where 
the  dwelling  is  in  the  village.  You 
won’t  be  quite  so  lonesome  there  as  you 
would  be  on  a  farm  farther  from 
neighbors.”  “I  know  a  good  deal  about 
farm  affairs,  for  I  have  been  reading 
about  them  in  the  magazines  and  pa¬ 
pers  for  some  time  while  living  in  the 
city,”  remarked  the  lady.  “We  will  look  at  a  farm 
about  eight  miles  from  here,”  replied  the  agent.  “It 
is  a  pretty  good  farm  of  about  160  acres,  and  can 
be  bought  for  $6,600.  It  reaches  down  to  a  little  vil¬ 
lage,  and  if  you  buy  this  farm  you  will  have  neigh¬ 
bors  close  by.  Besides,  if  you  want  to  ship  any 
produce  it  will  be  handy  to  the  station.” 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  city  people  who  are 
buying  these  farms,  being  attracted  by  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  farm-  journals.  It  is  necessary  to  adver¬ 
tise  a  farm  if  it  is  to  be  sold,  and  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  our  State  Department  of  Agriculture  might 
aid  the  people  of  a  few  counties,  where  lands  have 
gone  down  disproportionately,  by  making  further 
effort  to  bring  the  attention  of  buyers  to  these  farms. 
Of  course,  all  sections  of  the  State  should  have  the 
same  opportunities,  but  not  many  sections  have  lands 
that  sell  at  such  low  prices,  w-hen  real  values  are  con¬ 
sidered.  People  in  other  localities  and  in  other  States 
are  constantly  looking  and  inquiring  about  localities 
where  good  farms  may  be  purchased  at  reasonable 
prices.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  city  purchasers  in  the 
locality  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  not  making  a 
wonderful  success  as  practical  farmers,  as  yet,  but 
they  appear  to  be  learning,  and  if  they  can  continue 
to  think  that  the  country  is  the  place  in  which  to  live, 
they  will,  in  time,  succeed  in  their  farming  enterprise. 

H.  H.  LYON. 

R.  N.-Y. — There,  are  many  cases  where  discourage¬ 
ment  with  farm  life  results  from  the  wrong  choice  of 
a  farm.  This  is  not  the  case  with  city  people  alone, 
but  also  with  farmers  who  have  not  studied  all  sides 
in  making  a  change. 


AN  ENGLISFI  MOTOR  PLOW  AT  WORK.  Fig.  483. 


PEACH  TREES  IN  A  STRAWBERRY  PATCFI.  Fig.  484. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


BUDDING  PERSIMMON  TREES. 

B.  L.,  Hot  Hprinyn,  Arlt. — I  have  a 
grove  of  persimmon  trees  and  some  iso¬ 
lated,  all  abundantly  old  enough  to  bear, 
yet  do  not.  What  can  be  done  to  make 
them  fruit  next  year? 

A  ns. — In  regard  to  these  persimmon 
trees,  half  of  them  are  males,  and  noth¬ 
ing  the  man  could  do  short  of  grafting 
and  budding  with  female  wood  would 
ever  cause  them  to  bear.  About  half 
of  them  are  females,  and  if  your  reader 
would  take  out  alternate  layers  of  bark 
about  two  inches  wide,  up  and  down 
the  trees,  leaving  layers  of  about  the 
same  width  in  between,  he  would  find 
that  this  would  soon  throw  the  trees 
into  bearing.  Of  course,  there  would  be 
r.o  way  of  telling  which  were  the  males 
or  which  the  females  till  the  females 
came  into  bearing.  With  the  male  trees 
it  would  be  well  to  top  them,  where 
large,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  new  shoots 
about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  then  to  bud  them  with  buds 
from  some  female  variety.  The  best 
of  all  native  persimmons  up  to  date  is 
the  Josephine.  Buds  can  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  Department  of  Pomology 
at  Washington.  In  budding  the  per¬ 
simmon  you  would  better  use  the  new 
chip  bud  method.  I  have  changed  about 
20  common  wild  persimmons  into  the 
Josephine  by  chip  budding — nearly 
every  bud  lives.  .The  method  is  given 
in  the  Texas  bulletin  on  pecans,  which 
can  be  had  by  .applying  to  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Austin,  Texas.  S.  J. 

i 

Failing  Hickories. 

F.  TI.  V.,  Finhkill-on-Hudeon,  N.  Y. — 
Tlioro  arc  quite  a  number  of  hickory  trees 
dying  on  my  place.  Can  you  give  me  ajiy 
information  as  to  what  causes  the  trouble? 
They  are  not  large  trees,  nor  are  they  a 
class  of  hickory  which  bears  nuts  that  are 
good  to  eat.  All  these  trees  are  in  ground 
which  is  more  or  less  rocky  and  full  of 
small  stones,  although  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  dirt  and  soil  in  which  they 
can  grow.  The  leaves  wither  and  dry  up 
and  the  tree  dies.  Lost  year  I  lost  one, 
and  tills  year  several  are  acting  in  tiie 
same  way,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  they 
too  are  going  to  die.  The  trees  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  must  be  15  to  20  years  old.  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  older;  they  arc  eight  to  10 
inches  diameter  and  very  tall,  growing  on 
a  hillside. 

Ans. — The  hickories  usually  grow  in 
locations  that  receive  a  plentiful  supply 
of  moisture.  The  past  two  Summers 
having  been  very-  dry  have  affected  the 
hickories,  and  I  notice  that  this  year 
they  are  ripening  their  foliage  much 
earlier  than  usual,  and  before  the  first 
frosts.  I  do  not  think  that  many  of  the 
trees  will  die,  though  it  may  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the"  trees, 
and  thus  reduce  the  crop  of  nuts  and 
make  the  trees  less  resistant  to  fungus 
and  insect  troubles.  b.  d.  v.  b. 

Making  Over  a  Weedy  Lawn. 

K.  ,/.  It  ,  liliie  Point,  H.  Y. — The  droughts 
of  the  last  two  Summers  have  greatly  in¬ 
jured  rny  lawn,  which  lias  become  filled 
witii  plantain  and  sorrel.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  treatment  and  what  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  it  needs? 

Ans. — If  the  lawn  grass  has  been 
displaced  largely  by  plantain  and  sorrel, 
the  only  'satisfactory  treatment  is  to 
plough  up  the  lawn  and  apply  a  dressing 
of  fine  well-rotted  manure,  cutting  in 
well  with  a  harrow.  In  the  case  of  a 
•small  lawn  spade  up  the  affected  area, 
working  in  well-rotted  manure.  In  eith¬ 
er  case  after  plowing  or  spading,  the 
■surface  should  be  carefully  raked  and 
leveled  first  with  the  teeth  of  the  iron 
rake  and  then  with  the  back.  Bone  meal 
and  wood  ashes  should  be  applied  at 
last  smoothing,  and  the  ground  reseeded 
either  during  a  rain  or  as  soon  after  as 
possible.  At  least  three-fourths  Red- 
top  should  be  used  in  the  seed.  7'be 
seed  should  be  lightly  raked  in  and 
the  whole  surface  should  be  rolled 


both  ways.  If  the  lawn  is  damaged 
only  in  small  spots  have  all  weeds 
cut  out  and  apply  a  surface  at  least 
one-half  inch  deep  of  very  fine  loam 
taken  from  a  pasture  or  other  place 
as  free  from  weed  seed  as  possible 
Rake  this  surface  carefully  and  seed 
the  whole  lawn  as  in  the  other  case, 
rolling  heavily.  This  will  not  be  as  a 
satisfactory  as  the  first  method,  for  the 
lawn  is  likely  to  look  patchy,  w.  w. 

Pear  or  Cherry  Slug. 

I  send  a  cherry  leaf,  on  which  is  some 
sort  of  an  insect,  which  is  rapidly  de¬ 
vouring  the  foliage  on  my  neighbors’  trees. 
What  are  they,  and  what ’about  them? 

New'  York.  t.  e.  b. 

The  insects  on  the  cherry  leaf  are  the 
pear  or  cherry  slug.  This  slug  is  the 
larva  of  a  small  saw-fly  that  infests  prin¬ 
cipally  the  leaves  of  the  pear,  but  very 
often  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  tree 
also.  In  some  instances  in  this  State  it 
lias  defoliated  great  number  of  cherry  trees, 
and  at  times  is  a  very  serious  pest.  From 
the  inquiries  received  regarding  it  this 
season,  it  would  seem  that  this  Summer  is 
one  of  its  injurious  seasons. 

The  adult  form  of  the  pest  is  a  small, 
glossy-black,  fly-like  insect  that  crawls  to 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  and  makes  a 
hole  in  the  leaf  through  the  lower  epider¬ 
mis  with  its  ovipositor  and  deposits  an 
egg  deep  in  the  tissues  of  the  loaf.  In  a 
few  days  this  egg  hatches  into  a  minute 
slug,  which  soon  eats  its  way  through  the 
upper  epidermis  and  begins  gnawing  at  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  finally  eating 
it  away,  leaving  nothing  hut  the  veins  or 
skeleton  of  the  leaf.  In  25  or  30  days  the 
slugs  leave  the  tree  and  enter  the  ground, 
where  they  change  to  pupm  and  come 
forth  later  as  adults.  There  are  usually 
two  broods  a  year,  the  larva;  of  the  last 
brood  living  over  unlil  Spring.  This  in¬ 
sect  may  he  controlled  by  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  four  pounds  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  or  with  one  pound  of  Paris- 
green  to  100  gallons  of  water  with  two 
pounds  of  quicklime  added  to  prevent  this 
poison  from  burning  the  leaves.  If  the 
slugs  appear  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripen¬ 
ing,  it  is  best  to  use  white  hellebore  at 
the  rate  of  three  ounces  to  two  gallons  of 
wafer.  The  hellebore  is  safer  to  use  than 
the  arsenicals.  because  it  loses  its  strength 
rapidly,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  being 
poisoned  by  eating  the  fruit. 

OI.KNN  W.  IIEIiKICK. 


Elderisebuy  Pest  and  Pie. — In  answer 
to  “Want  to  Know”  on  page  753,  my  father 
had  many  acres  of  great  rank  elder  hushes 
30  or  40  years  ago.  lie  had  a  very  large 
amount  of  land  for  the  number  of  stock 
kept,  which  consisted  of  a  large  flock  of 
sheep  (200  to  500)  and  a  bunch  of  steers 
to  cat  after  them.  I  think  he  had  then 
about  400  acres  of  rich  land  (in  the  Butter¬ 
nut  Valley).  He  plowed  up  what  he  could 
of  the  elders  and  the  hired  men  pulled  the 
roots  out  by  hand,  after  the  plow.  The 
roots  were  piled  in  great  stacks  and  burned, 
and  the  land  pat  to  corn.  The  corn  crops 
were  the  talk  of  the  county.  But  the 
elders  kept  filling  every  fence  corner.  It 
was  impossible  to  keep  them  down,  unlil 
recently,-  when  the  dairy  has  been  Increased 
to  about  40  cows,  with  perhaps  20  head  of 
young  stock  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep. 
Every  time  there  is  a  dry  spell  and  the 
pastures  get  short,  the  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  feed  on  the  elders  in  the  stone  walls 
and  fence  corners,  and  kill  large  numbers 
of  the  hushes,  until  there  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  lime  only  almut  enough  to  supply  my 
mother’s  family  and  mine  with  luscious 
pies.  I  think  if  they  were  cut  close  to  the 
ground  during  a  late  Summer  drought  they 
would  lie  killed  for  good,  hut  about  that 
pie — put  a  rather  thin  layer  of  berries  in 
your  crust,  then  flour  enough  so  it  won't 
run  all  over.  Then  two  cups  of  sugar  to 
the  one  pie*  every  one  wants  a  second 
piece.  w. 


Raise  Alfalfa 

and  increase  your  Dairy 
by  using 

RAW  GROUND  LIME  ROCK. 

For  further  Information,  write 

F.  E.  CONLEY  STONE  CO. 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—  Car  lots  or  less. 

ItOIiT.  (ill. I. IKS, 

Medina,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS  AND  PEAR  KEGS 

C.  I>.  BOSTWICK,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


1-ifWfTfrfl  50  per  Cent  Saved  by  dealing  1  Aa 
I4  l\  1 1  I  I  with  the  growers  at  wholesale  I  HC 
*“■  W'  *  *  prices,  freight  paid.  Bend  us  a 
TnrEC  list  of  your  wants  to  price.  fTo/tll 
J|  IYJEEuJ  catalogue  phi-  k.  1  McIntosh  Latll 
Apple  Tree  postpaid  for  10  cts. 

Maloney  Bros.  0  Wells,  Box  I  <;  ,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Dare  You  Throw  Burning  Coals 
On  Your  Roof? 


Burning  coals  thrown  on  a  roof  of 
Ruberoid  harmlessly  sputter  away — 
and  die  out 

They  do  not  set  fire  to  the  Ruberoid. 
They  do  not  set  fire  to  the  timbers  un¬ 
derneath. 

Yet  a  roof  of  Ruberoid  is  more  than 
mere  protection  against  fire. 

It  is  protection  against  the  cold  of 
winter.  Being  a  perfect  non-conductor 
of  heat,  it  keeps  the  warmth  of  the 
house  in. 

It  is  protection  against  the  heat  of 
summer.  It  keeps  the  building  cool  by 
keeping  the  sun’s  lieat  out. 

Seventeen  Years  of  Test 

And  it  is  more.  It  is  wind  proof, 
rain  proof,  snow  proof.  It  resists  acids, 
gases  and  fumes.  Because  of  its  great 
flexibility,  it  is  proof  against  contrac¬ 
tion,  expansion  and  the  twisting  strains 
which  every  roof  must  bear. 

A  roof  of  Ruberoid  is  practically  a 
one-piece  roof. 

For  with  every  roll  comes  the  Ru- 
berine  cement  with  which  you  seal 
the  seams  and  edges-  seal  them 
against  the  weather  and  against 
leaks.  You  will  find  many  roofings 
which  look  like  Ruberoid — but  none 
which  wear  like 
Ruberoid. 

For  the  first 
buildings  ever 
roofed  with  Ruber¬ 
oid —  more  than 
seventeen  years 
ago — are  still  wat¬ 
erproof  and  weatk- 
tight 


These  buildings  are  the  oldest  roofed 
with  any  ready  roofing.  Ruberoid  was 
by  several  years  the  first 

And  of  more  than  300  substitute  roof¬ 
ings  on  sale  today,  not  one  can  employ 
the  vital  element  which  makes  Ruber¬ 
oid  roofing  what  it  is. 

This  vital  element  is  Ruberoid  gum — 
made  by  our  own  exclusive  process. 

It  is  this  wonderful  Ruberoid  gum 
which  gives  Ruberoid  roofing  the  life 
and  flexibility  to  withstand  seventeen 
years  of  wear  where  oilier  roofings  fray 
out  in  a  few  summers. 

These  substitute  roofings  are  made  to 
resemble  only  the  uncolored  Ruberoid. 

Ruberoid  can  also  be  had  in  colors. 
It  comes  in  attractive  Red,  Brown  and 
Green — suitable  for  the  finest  home. 

The  color  is  not  painted  on.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  roofing.  It  does  not  wear 
off  or  fade. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Before  deciding  on  any  roofing  for 
any  purpose,  get  our  free  book  which 
tells  what  we  have  learned  in  twenty 
years  of  tests  about  all  kinds  of  roofing. 
This  book  is  trank,  fair  and  impartial. 

It  tells  all  about 
shingles,  tin,  tar, 
iron  and  ready 
roofings. 

To  get  this  book, 
address  Dept3/-lV, 
The  Standard  Paint 
Company,  100 
William  Street, 
New  York. 


Bo  Bare  to  look  for  this  registered  trademark  which 
Is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  underside  of  all 
genuine  Kuberold.  This  Is  your  protection  against 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brasenly  sell  as 
Kuberold.  Ruberoid  Is  usually  cold  by  but  one 
dealer  In  a  town.  We  will  tell  yon  the  namo  of  your 
Kuberold  dealer  when  you  send  for  our  free  hook. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Denver 
San  Francisco,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Hamburg 


Fifteen  Kinds  of  Work  With  One  Set  of  Tools,  $3^ 

One  pair  Handles,  Many  different  Hoads  at  a  price  54  that  of  Separate  Tools.  You  wouldn’t 
buy  separata  Bit  Stalk  for  each  bit;  why  pay  for  separate  handles  for  Pincers,  End  Cutting 
Pliers,  Harness  Belt  and  Leather  Punch,  Pruning  Shears,  Tin  Snips,  Pliers,  Wire  Cutters,  Ad 
Instable  Alligator  Wrench,  Pipe  Tongs,  Nut  Cracks,  Screw-drivers,  Tack  Pullers,  Nail  Pullers 

Calipers,  and  Dividers  ?  Heads  of  tool  steel 
drop  forgo,  ground,  tempered  and  polished 
Steel  handles  carefully  shaped  and  finished 
Soon  pay  for  themselves  by  doing  work  of 
separate  tools  that  cx>Rt%  more.  Not  a  combi¬ 
nation  tool,  but  known  to  thousands  of  me¬ 
chanics,  tradesmen,  householders,  farmers  as 
KOKTH’S  KOM11INATION  KIT. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle,  we  will  send 
prepaid  for  $3.50.  Our  guarantee  and  money 
back  plan  eliminates  all  risk.  Write  today  for 
illustrated  folder  and  free  particulars.  Dealers 
and  agents  write  for  interesting  proposition. 

CURRIER  KOETH  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  21,  Coudersport,  Pa. 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 
tools 


For  Orchard  and  Farm : 

We  make  1 20  sizes  and  styles  of  "Cutaway  ” 
tools  for  every  peed.  Over  .'500,000  now  in  use. 

All  "  Cutaways”  are  intense  cultivators — will 
Increase  your  crop  25  to  50  per  cent.  Our 
Double  Action  “Cutaway”  Harrow  is  a  truly 
remarkable  tool.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses 
Hr  will  move  15,000  tonsofoarth  one  foot  in  a  day. 

If  Let  us  prove  this.  Send  for  onr  FREE  booklet. 
r  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  839  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn 


HA  Kit  ISON’S  NUHSKKIK8,  Berlin,  Md. 
HOO  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  freo. 


ftNE  Quart  of  Strawberries  manTioio 

”  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KEY  ITT’,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


C  HOICK  CI-OVKIl  ANI)  <J  It  ASS  NKKDS  sold 
direct  to  the  farmer.  Wo  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  HONS,  Llgonier,  Iud. 


HOOD  RIVER 

APPLE  BOXES. 

If  you  have  nice  fruit  ship  it  in  the  Oregon 
or  Hood  Hiver  box. 

Send  for  catalogues. 

SOUTH  SIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
PETERSBURG.  VA. 


20,000  BARTLETT  AND  CLAPPS  FAV. 

Pear  trees.  Also  large  supply  of  Montmorency 
and  English  Morello  Cherry,  Apple,  Plum,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Strawberry  plants. 

L’AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 


EXjUEHTA  PEACH 

The  most  profitable  peach  ever  Introduced. 

3VE  I  S  S  Xj  O  Xi  O 

The  very  best  medium  early  peach. 

MAUIjE’S  early 

The  earliest  of  all  peaches,  and  it  tastes  like  a 
peach.  We  have  .  O  more  varieties,  bnt,  make  a 
specialty  of  these.  Onr  beautiful  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  tells  all  about  them. 

JOS.  H.  IM.ACK,  SON  &  CO., 

H ightstowu,  N.  J. 


FERTILIZER  LIME^^SS 

WALTON  (jUARUIKS,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
\  practical  fruit  grow- 

*  ers  we  were  using  common 
j  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 

j  — found  their  defects  and 
|  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
I  success  forced  us  to  manu- 
f  factoring  on  a  larps  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  exped¬ 
iting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
I  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

RRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


AGENTS  CAN  MAKE$5to$IO 

AH  A  V  scIHnJ?  RIPPLEVS  Automatic  Spray- 
UM  I  ers,  Spraying  Solutions,  Orchard  Sprays, 
Firelcss  Brooders,  Feed  Cookers,  Whitewashcrs,  etc. 
Catalogue  and  terms  Free. 

RIPPLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  20,  Grafton,  IN. 


WITH  THK 

V  DDAT  ’  EMPIRE  KING” 

n  U  P  and  bugn,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 
^  have  no  terrors  for  you.  Be»*icoii- 
™  structiou,  perfect  agltu  tors,  TiO  scorched. 

m  foliage.  We  make  ailsltes  and  styles  of  Giuioline 
Knginc  Sprayers.  Free  Book  on  Hproyin*.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  ‘2  Eleventh  Ht.,  Elmira,  N.  Y« 
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CUT  FLOWERS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

I  bloomed  nearly  15,000  Gladiolus. 
They  seemed  very  beautiful  to  me.  I 
shipped  720  to  New  York  City,  which 
only  sold  for  $2.  It  discouraged  me, 
of  course.  It  seems  a  pity  that  I  should 
let  these  flowers  go  to  waste.  I  believe 
there  are  thousands  in  New  York  who 
would  pay  a  fair  price  for  them,  but 
dealers  ask  a  certain  price  and  will  not 
sell  for  less  even  if  they  have  a  sur¬ 
plus.  L.  J.  FARMER. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  flower  dealers  made 
the  following  returns  and  comment : 


Sales .  $2.00 

Commission . 30 


1.70 

Express .  $1.96 


Express  cost  as  much  as  the  flowers.  Do 
not  send  any  more  Gladioli.  They  are  not 
tlie  right  kind.  If  you  have  any  nice  Asters 
would  like  to  receive  some. 

August  is  the  dead  time  with  New 
York  florists,  when  there  is  little  work 
except  funeral  orders.  Outdoor  flow¬ 
ers  come  from  nearby  growers  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  sell  for  very  low  prices.  Mr. 
Farmer  does  not  say  what  his  flowers 
were — probably  a  mixed  lot — but 
bright  colored  sorts  would  'be  bought 
only  for  window-dressing,  at  very  low 
prices.  The  pale  colors  are  used  in 
design  work.  The  commission  man 
says  they  were  not  the  right  kind.  The 
price  quoted  for  Gladiolus  all  Summer 
has  been  from  50  cents  to  $2  per  100, 
but  the  latter  price  would  only  mean 
very  choice  spikes  of  select  kinds.  It 
is  quite  impossible  for  a  man  as  far 
away  as  Mr.  Farmer  to  ell  ordinary 
grades  of  outdoor  flowers  here.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  market  for  -such  flowers 
is  limited  by  circumstances.  The  im¬ 
pression  that  thousands  of  people  would 
care  to  buy  such  flowers  is  erroneous. 
The  average  New  Yorker  is  not  a 
flower  lover.  He  •buvs  roses,  carnations, 
violets,  etc.,  but  the  garden  flowers 
meet  with  little  favor  except  when 
made  up  by  the  florist,  or  in  occasional 
sales  by  stree**  venders  at  very  modest 
prices. 


Destroying  Dandelions. 

W.  J.  S.,  Albion,  N.  Y.—l  think  I  saw 
an  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  some¬ 
thing  to  kill  dandelions,  but  cannot  find 
it  now.  Is  it  any  good?  I  have  been 
digging  them  in  my  strawberry  bed  all 
Summer,  and  plenty  left  yet. 

Ans. — Wihat  you  saw  was  probably 
advice  to  use  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  on  the  dandelions.  Professor  Olive, 
of  the  South  Dakota  Station,  says  a  spray 
of  the  iron  sulphate  (20  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion),  will  kill  young  plants  with  one 
application;  large,  strong  plants  need 
three  or  four  sprayings.  A  freshly 
mown  lawn  is  likely  to  be  hurt  by  the 
spray  and  White  clover  is  usually  in¬ 
jured  by  it.  If  the  dandelions  are  in 
your  strawberry  bed  we  should  go  slow¬ 
ly  before  spraying  it  all  over,  as  the 
sulphate  of  iron  may  injure  the  straw¬ 
berry  vines.  Try  it  in  a  small  scale. 
Another  method  of  killing  dandelions 
is  to  cut  off  the  top  and  pour  kerosene 
on  the  root. 

Training  Grapevines. 

It.,  Quaker  Hprinys,  'N.  Y. — Tell  mo  how 
to  train  grapevines  to  posts  and  wires. 
What  about  Summer  pruning? 

Ans. — The  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  a  very  use¬ 
ful  bulletin  on  “Grape  Culture’’  which 
discusses  training.  Training  to  posts 
without  wires  is  not  popular  in  regions 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  largest  yields. 
It  is  best  adapted  to  weak-growing 
varieties,  but  Concord,  Niagara  and 
other  strong-growing  sorts  need  wire 
to  support  the  wood  and  heavy  bunches 
of  fruit.  Wlhen  post  training  is  used, 
the  pruning  must  be  much  more  severe, 
and  considerable  Summer  pruning  is 
necessary  to  control  growth.  While  a 
moderate  amount  of  Summer  pruning 
is  not  harmful,,  it  is  not  popular  with 
extensive  commercial  growers,  and 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  Al¬ 


though  I  do  not  favor  post  training, 
the  system  has  soific  advantages.  It  is 
better  suited  to  the  home  garden  than 
to  the  large  commercial  vineyard.  There 
are  several  ways  of  training  to  stakes. 
One  of  the  best  is  to  grow  and  main¬ 
tain  a  permanent  trunk,  which  is  tied 
to  the  post  and  may  be  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  length.  The  fruit-bearing 
canes  proceed  from  this  trunk,  and  are 
cut  back  after  the  first  crop  to  two  or 
three  buds  and  the  annual  canes  are 
cut  back  to  this  number  of  buds  every 
year.  When  the  spurs  become  rather 
long  it  is  often  possible  to  select  buds 
near  the  trunk  for  the  lateral  growth, 
and  then  the  spurs  may  be  removed. 

R.  L.  WATTS. 


AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW 
YORK  STATE. 

Tart  III. 

In  addition  to  tbe  above  there  were 
numerous  appropriations  made  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  as  usual,  which  have 
previously  been  referred  to  in  these  col¬ 
umns.  Besides  the  regular  appropriations 
for  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  State  Veter¬ 
inary  Callage,  State  Experiment  Station 
and  the  three  agricultural  schools  and  the 
State  Fair,  there  were  appropriations  for 
new  buildings  at  the  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Alfred,  the  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Canton,  State  Veterinary 
College  and  the  Stade  Fair.  There  was  an 
appropriation  also  of  $10,000  to  be  used 
through  the  State  Experiment  Station  for 
the  Investigation  of  the  grape  industry  in 
Chautauqua  County,  where  some  trouble 
lias  lately  been  causing  heavy  losses.  There 
was  also  an  appropriation  of  $10,181  to 
reimburse  sufferers  on  account  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State. 

The  charter  of  Cornell  University  was 
amended  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Governor  of  five  trustees  and,  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  the  interests  of  the  State 
in  Cornell  University  are  principally  agri¬ 
cultural,  the  Governor  has  appointed  men 
of  agricultural  prominence.  Including  Mr. 
T.  IJ.  Wilson,  Ontario  County,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station ;  A.  It.  Eastman  of  Oneida 
Couifty,  well  known  as  a  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute  lecturer  some  years  ago;  lion.  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Stevens,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works  and  noted  breeder  of  horses 
In  Wyoming  county;  John  N.  Carlisle,  a 
lawyer  having  agricultural  Interests,  of 
Watertown.  The  fifth  appointtment  is  Col. 
Henry  W.  Sackett,  of  New  York  city,  who 
has  long  been  a  valued  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  whose  term  ex¬ 
pired  last  Spring. 

The  Legislature  left  several  hundred 
bills,  including  a  number  of  agricultural 
measures,  for  the  Governor’s  action  at  the 
time  of  adjournment.  It  is  known  that 
the  Governor  gave  personal  and  very  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  these  agricultural 
measures,  most  of  which  were  approved 
and  are  now  in  effect  as  above,  but  some 
of  which  failed  to  meet  with  his  approval. 
The  bill  providing  for  a  new  building  at 
the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
and  the  bill  providing  for  the  investigation 
of  the  milk  business  failed,  with  many 
others  carrying  appropriations,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  because  they  were  without  merit, 
but  because  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
cut  off  many  items  to  keep  (he  appropria¬ 
tions  within  the  income.  The  Governor 
had  previously  expressed  his  interest  in 
remedial  measures  for  the  milk  business; 
hence  his  veto  of  this  measure  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  many  persons.  The  veto  was 
deemed  necessary,  however,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  stated. 

A  bill  providing  for  licensing  persons  who 
test  milk  for  apportionment  of  payment 
failed  because  it  was  defectively  drawn  and 
would  probably  have  been  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  Another  bill,  which  would 
have  required  purchasers  of  milk  to  file 
bonds  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  assure  payment  to  their  patrons, 
was  deemed  to  contain  a  requirement  in 
violation  of  the  constitution. 

The  so-called  pure  seed  bill  was  de¬ 
fectively  drawn. 

The  bill  requiring  labeling  of  watered 
cheese  was  objected  to  so  strenuously  by 
the  interests  concerned  and  some  others, 
that  tlie  Governor  vetoed  this  measure, 
but  filed  a  memorandum  expressing  his 
approval  of  its  purpose  and  suggesting  that 
it  could  be  framed  in  better  form  for 
passage  by  the  Legislature  next  \V  inter. 

Another  bill  not  approved  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  provided  for  the  participation  this 
year  of  a  certain  agricultural  fair  society, 
whereas  they  would  not  be  able  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  State  fund  for  another  year 
or  two  under  the  present  law.  There 
was  very  strong  opposition  to  this  measure 
from  all  parts  of  tin*  State. 

Two  measures  relating  to  agriculture 
w'  ’eh  passed  one  branch  of  the  Legislature 
and  failed  in  the  other,  relate  to  the  llcens 
ing  of  dogs  ami  the  inspection  of  abat¬ 
toirs. 
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Do  Not  Think  of  Buying  a 
Gasoline  Engine  Without  It 

The  things  that  should  decide  you  in  selecting 
the  right  engine  are  :  what  will  it  cost  to  run 
the  engine  —  (1)  how  much  gasoline  does  it 
use;  (2)  how  many  parts  are  there  to  get  out 
of  order;  (3)  what  will  the  repairs  cost; 

(4)  will  the  mixer  always  work; 

(5)  will  the  gasoline  pump  get 
out  of  order;  (6)  if  water  is  left 
in  the  engine  and  it  freezes,  what 
will  have  to  be  replaced  ;  (7)  if 
it  is  guaranteed,  what  is  the 
guarantee  worth. 


THE  OLDS  ENGINE 

is  the  most  economical  engine  to  run 

G)  the  gasoline  cost  is  very  low  because 
the  new  Seagcr  mixer  automatically 
makes  exactly  the  right  mixture  of  gas 
and  air  all  the  time. 

(2)  it  is  the  simplest  because  it  has  no 
small  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  adjust¬ 
ment. 

(3  You  are  guaranteed  against  buying 
any  repairs  for  one  year  because  wo  make 
the  following  proposition. 

We  agree  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any 
part  of  an  Olds  Engine  that  breaks  or 
becomes  worn,  FROM  ANY  CAUSE 
WHATSOEVER,  within  one  year  from 
date  of  shipment,  provided  the  replace¬ 
ment  is  one  you  think  should  be  borne 
by  the  manufacturer.  YOU  ARE  TO 
BE  THE  ONLY  JUDGE.  There  is  to 
be  no  argument,  no  delay  in  returning 
old  parts  ansi  getting  new  ones,  you  de¬ 
cide  and  I  abide  by  your  decision. 

This  makes  a  big  possible  saving  to  you 
the  first  year  when  99  per  cent,  of  your 
troubles  would  naturally  come. 

(4)  The  Seager  mixer  has  no  moving 
parts  once  adjusted  it  is  adjusted  for  a 
lifetime. 


Every  man  has  a  hobby.  Mine  is  build¬ 
ing  engines  that,  are  so  good  the  user  will 
want  his  neighbor  to  have  one.  I  insist  on 
every  Olds  Engine  becoming  an  Olds  sales¬ 
man. 

Anybody  can  paint  a  cheap  engine  to 
look  good;  I  never  built  cheap  goods  and 
never  will.  When  I  took  hold  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  my  task  was  easy  because  I  did  not 
have  to  start  a  new  concern.  It  bad  already 
gone  through  over  twenty  years  of  success. 
Tlie  Olds  engine  was  a  magnificent  engine, 
but  now  it  is  100  per  cent,  better  than  ever 
before  better  material;  better  mixer; 
no  gasoline  pump;  automobile  quality 
Cylinder;  jump  spark  ignition— five  parts 
only,  all  of  which  are  stationary— instead 
of  thirty  moving  parts  as  in  tlie  old  stylo 
igniters;  removable  valves;  simplicity; 
three  separate  inspections;  economy  ami 
certainty  of  operation. 

Every  one  will  be  satisfied  with  an  Olds 
Engine— he  cannot  help  it.  I  care  more 
for  having  a  pleased  Olds  user  than  I  do  to 
to  sell  a  large  number  of  engines.  Every 
user  of  an  Olds  Engine  must  be  satisfied— 
I  will  not  have  any  other  kind  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

I  guarantee  every  Olds  Engine  to  ho  in 
perfect  running  order  when  it  leaves  the 
factory.  I  know  the  engine  you  get  is  all 
right,  and  that  the  high  Olds  standard  is 
maintained.  It  is  the  best  you  can  buy, 
whether  you  pay  more  or  less  than  the 
Olds  price.  J.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen.  Mgr. 


sands  of  satisfied  customers,  could  not  be 
successfully  sold  for  any  less  than  our  price. 

The  United  States  Government  uses 
them  in  its  military  posts,  government 
work  of  spraying  ami  irrigating,  because 
the  Glds  Engines  have  stood  the  most  se¬ 
vere  tests  they  could  put  them  to. 


(5)  The  Olds  Type  A  Engine  has  no  g'uso- 
line  pump.  The  piston  sucks  the  gasoline 
into  the  mixer  automatically. 

(ti)  The  Olds  water  jacket  is  a  separate 
casting.  In  case  of  freezing  this  part 
alone  can  he  replaced  at  slight  expense, 
instead  of  having  to  buy  a  whole  engine 
bed  and  cylinder. 

(7)  A  guarantee  is  limited  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  of  the  concern  making 
it.  Ask  your  hanker  whether  wo  are  good 
for  wliat  we  say. 

There  are  cheaper  engines  made  that  are 
painted  just  as  prettily  as  ours,  and  their 
catalogues  contain  many  tempting  claims, 
and  make  many  attractive  promises,  hut 
in  spite  of  all  that  lias  been  claimed  and 
promised  about  other  gasoline  engines 
selling  at  all  kinds  of  prices,  we  have  been 
making  steadily  for  30  years  an  enp.ine  that 
has  become  the  standard  of  the  world. 

An  engine  that  is  as  finely  built  as  the 
Olds,  that  hasOlds  qualityof  material  ami 
workmanship,  backed  by  our  kind  of  guar¬ 
antee,  or  with  a  record  of  so  many  tliou- 


J.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Seager  Engine  Works 

Formerly  Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 

Main  Office  &  Factory,  908  Seager  St. 
LANSING.  MICHIGAN 


Every  farmer  who  requires  an  engine 
can  afford  an  Olds  Engine.  It  does  not  pay 
to  buy  a  cheap  machine  of  any  kind,  and 
the  price  you  pay  for  an  Olds  is  only  a 
slight,  tier  cent,  over  what  it  costs  us  to 
build  them  right.  We  make  so  many  in  a 
year  we  can  afford  to  have  our  percentage 
of  profit  small.  You  are  really  getting  an 
engine  of  the  very  highest  possible  quality 
at  the  right  price.  In  fact  you  get  all  of 
your  money’s  worth  one  hundred  cents 
worth  for  every  dollar. 

Our  catalogue  mailed  you  free  tells  you 
just  what,  you  should  know  about  an  en¬ 
gine.  Write  for  it  today  before  you  for¬ 
get  it. 

Write  mo  personally  telling  mo  what 
you  want  the  engine  to  do,  and  you  will 
get  a  personal  letter  from  me  that  will  give 
you  the  facts  you  want.  To  save  time  you 
can  write  to  my  nearest  representative. 


Olds  Gas  Power  Company  Branches 

BOSTON-R.  W.  Hart . 73  Beverly  St. 

PHILADELPHIA— 

Mallalieu  &  Conrey  ....  1818  Market  St. 
BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y.— 

R.  H.  Deyo  Ct  Co . 28  Washington  St. 

KANSAS  CITY  F reeman  Field,  W.  11th  St. 
OMAHA,  Neb.--W.  S.  Weaver. .  Farnum  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS  E.  S.  Wood . .  So.  Third  St. 
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CORNELL  FEED  HOPPEk. 

Could  you  give  diagram  and  directions  for 
making  the  feed  hopper  used  at  the  Cornell 
Station  for  feeding  dry  mash  to  hens? 

Norwich,  Vermont.  c.  w.  b. 

The  accompanying-  cuts  illustrate  the 
feed  and  grit  hoppers  invented  by  Prof. 
James  E.  Rice  and  Rolla  C.  Lowry,  of 
the  Cornel]  Experiment  Station,  at  Ith¬ 
aca,  N.  Y.  These  cuts  were  made  after 
those  in  Cornell  Bulletin  248,  which  is 
now  out  of  print.  The  feed  hopper  is 
made  of  No.  26  galvanized  iron,  and 
will  hold  about  60  pounds  of  meal  or 


ENI)  VIEW  OF  HOPPER.  Fig.  485. 

100  pounds  of  grain.  The  back  is  made 
rounding  near  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
feed  is  forced  downward  without  clog¬ 
ging.  The  openings  are  high  enough  to 
prevent  waste  of  the  feed,  and  cause 
the  fowls  to  reach  down  for  it.  The 
door  can  be  closed  at  will,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  the  fowls  from  overfev.  ling,  and 
making  the  hopper  rat-proof.  The  wire 


FEED  HOPPER.  FRONT  VIEW.  Fig.  480. 

mesh  at  either  end  is  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  light.  The  hopper  is  divided 
into  three  compartments  for  different 
kinds  of  feed  if  desired.  It  should  be 
hung  up  by  the  hooks  so  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  about  five  inches  above  the  floor. 
A  platform  should  be  made  directly  un¬ 
derneath,  and  extending  about  six 
inches,  for  the  fowls  to  stand  on  while 


feeding.  This  prevents  litter  from  be¬ 
ing  scratched  into  the  hopper,  while 
the  sloping  cover  prevents  roosting  up¬ 
on  it.  The  total  cost  of  construction  is 
about  $4. 

The  grit  hopper  is  made  of  the  same 
material.  Wire  is  hemmed  in  about  the 
edges  of  all  openings  for  strength  and 
protection.  The  grit  hopper  is  divided 
into  three  compartments  for  grit,  shell 
and  charcoal  respectively.  The  rounded 
back  forces  the  material  down  without 


clogging.  The  cost  is  about  $1.  The 
grit  hopper  can  be  enlarged  considera¬ 
bly  and  used  for  a  feed  hopper  very 
successfully.  c.  F.  b. 


Bijtteb  Prices. — Newspapers  have  been 
printing  prophecies  that  butter  will  sell  for 
50  cents  during  the  coining  Winter.  Some 
of  these  reports  are  evidently  the  work  of  a 
type  of  space  writer  who  can  handle  murder 
and  scandal  cases  with  facility  but  gets 
badly  muddled  when  he  tackles  either  agri¬ 
culture  or  religion.  There  is  another  class' 
of  reports  that  look  as  though  inspired  by 
the  publicity  bureau  of  the  oleomargarine 
and  butter  speculative  interests,  who  would 
like  to  have  the  public  educated  to  the  idea 
of  50  cents  per  pound  in  Winter.  If  one 
can  buy  butter  at  25  or  30  cents,  store  a 
few  months  and  then  unload  his  holdings  at 
40  or  45  cents,  what  a  bunch  of  money  he 
can  make.  Dealers  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  butter  consumers  do  not  look  with  fa¬ 
vor  on  any  increase  in  price  other  than 
that  arising  from  an  actual  shortage  in  the 
make,  and  would  be  glad  if  they  never  had 
to  charge  more  than  30  cents  or  35  as  a 
limit.  As  soon  as  the  price  reaches  40 
cents  consumption  drops  off  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  this  is  the  one  thing  above  all  others 
that  the  legitimate  butter  trade  fears.  It  is 
this  habit  of  the  consuming  public  of  mak- 


FEED  HO  I 'PER.  SECTION  THROUGH 
CENTER.  Fig.  488. 

ing  one  pound  of  40-cent  butter  take  the 
place  of  1%  to  two  pounds1  at  30  or  35 
cents  that  makes  50-cent  butter  improbable 
except  in  a  year  of  actual  butter  famine. 
At  several  times  during  the  past  two  weeks 
the  wholesale  price  of  fancy  butter  in  New 
York  has  been  forced  up  to  32  cents.  Per¬ 
haps  the  conditions  of  supply  justified  the 
advance,  and  perhaps  they  did  not,  but,  at 
any  rate,  the  consuming  trade  slackened 
enough  to  cause  a  one-cent  drop  in  price. 
The  butter  retailers  do  not  have  a  uniformly 
happy  time,  being  between  the  speculators, 
who  are  trying  to  force  the  price  up,  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  consumers  who  balk 
most  effectively  at  every  advance  when  the 


price  gets  above  the  limit  of  moderation. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  the  butter  crop 
of  the  present  year  throughout  the  country 
has  been  short,  but  who  knows  how  short? 
The  butter  has  been  put  on  the  market  and 
has  disappeared.  How  much  went  to  the 
consumers  and  how  much  into  the  ware¬ 
houses  owned  by  large  interests  who  make 
public  no  report  of  their  holdings?  Butter 
prices  that  are  higher  than  the  conditions 
of  actual  supply  warrant  are  a  detriment 
to  both  producers  and  consumers  and  a 
benefit  solely  to  speculators.  This  produces 
an  unhealthy  state  of  trade  that  cannot  be 
remedied  so  long  as  the  privilege  of  un¬ 
limited  secret  storage  of  a  staple  product  of 
this  sort  is  permitted.  w-  w.  h. 


Express  fVniPANiES  Again. — Don’t  you 
think  that  Burbank  must  be  related  to  the 
express  companies?  Ilis  delay  in  paying 
you  the  $10,000  ($1,000  you  generously  al¬ 
low  him)  would  indicate  it.  I  have  been 
11  months  and  15  days  so  far  trying  to 
collect  $1.40  from  the  American  Express 
Co.  for  a  broken  casting,  broken  in  transit. 
The  latest  from  them  was  a  request  for  a 
sight,  of  the  casting,  although  the  break 
was  called  to  their  agent’s  attention  at  the 
time.  Fasting  was  put  info  scrap  heap 
some  six  months  ago.  I  think  those  of  us 
who  have  claims  against  express  companies 
will  have  to  form  a  corporation ;  some¬ 
thing  that  will  go  on  forever,  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  can’t  live  long  enough  to  collect; 
at  least  not  more  than  one  claim. 

New  Hampshire.  k.  d. 


Congo  on 

Babcock  Mills,  Davis,  W.  Va. 


/^ONGO  is  a  roofing-  that  is  made 
and  sold  in  handy  rolls  all  ready 
to  lay.  Nails,  cement  and  caps  in 
sufficient  quantity  are  packed  in¬ 
side  so  that  there  is  nothing  else 
to  buy.  The  caps  are  galvanized 
iron  instead  of  the  usual  tin,  and 
so  they  do  not  rust.  Ordinary 
caps  soon  rust  and  become  useless. 
Leaks  and  trouble  result. 

Any  man  can  lay  Congo  Roofing. 
It  demands  no  special  skill  or  ex¬ 
perience. 

Congo  is  applicable  to  any  building 
and  to  any  kind  of  roof,  although 
it  will  give  best  results  on  sloping' 
roofs.  It  can  lie  laid  on  farm  build¬ 
ings  right  over  old  shingles  ;  it  is 


ROOFING 


so  tough  that  the  rough  surface 
will  not  hurt  it.  It  can  be  used 
on  factories  and  the  fumes  of  coal 
smoke  will  do  it  no  damage. 

Congo  suits  every  purpose  and 
every  purse,  because  it  is  made  in 
three  grades,  namely:  1-ply,  2-ply 
and  3-ply.  The  3-ply  is  guaranteed 
for  10  years.  The  guarantee  is  a 
real  guarantee,  and  doe3  not  require 
a  lawyer  to  enforce  it  for  you.  It 
consists  of  an  Insurance  Bond  is¬ 
sued  by  the  National  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  and  is  enclosed  with  each  roll 
of  Congo  Roofing  ready  to  be  filled 
out  and  sent  in  for  registration. 

Sample  of  Congo  and  new  booklet 
mailed  free  on  request. 


UNITED  ROOFING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ^nCfra°ncisco 


These  Low  Prices  Sell 


reese 


RUBBER 

ROOFING 


Freight  Prepaid 


Lowest  Direct 
Factory  Prices 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
lOO  Lbs  or  More 

35-lb.  Roll,  108 sq.ft,  1-Ply, $1.35 
45-lb.  Roll,  108 sq.ft  2-Ply,  1  45 
55-lb.  Roll,  108 sq.ft  3-Ply,  2.25 


Yon  can’t  buy  highest  quality  moling 
like  this  anywhere  else  for  anything 
■  ■  e  these  low  prices.  It's  because 
we  Bell  direct  to  you  from  our 
factory  and  sell  thou  Bunds  of 
rollB  where  others  sell  hun¬ 
dreds.  We  pay  all  freight 

charges  to  points  east  of  the  western  line  of  Minnesota, 
.Iowa,  Missouri,  and  north  of  the  southern  line  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  allow  freight  that  fur  If  you  livebeyond. 

Long  Guaranty— Prompt  Delivery 

We  guarantee  Broeso  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing  not  to  crack— shrink— wrinkle — 
or  leak— to  he  superior  to  others  1  n  lire  resisting  qualities,  and  to  glveyou 
absolute  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded.  Order  now  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  to  make  sure  of  these  prices.  Cement  and  nails  free  with  every 
roll.  A  hammer  lays  It  easily.  We  ship  promptly  and  guarantee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  If  you  want  further  particulars  send  for  our  liberal  Iron  samples  to 
test — and  free  book.  Address 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO.  ROOFING  DEPT,  n,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Double  Saving  till  Nov.  15th 


Vehicle  bargains  in  our  Special  “KEEP  BUSY 

Even  at  regular  prices  you  will  save  money  yf  / 
if  you  buy  now.  Because  leather,  rubber  and  yfEj 

OtilCr  -i  t  n  ei  ale  a  en  var\i/llir  o  /lt,u  rvr*ln  nr  1  n  /*Aet 


WM/l/UUf 


5  %  off 
1908-1909 
Catalog 
Prices. 


_  Jier  materials  are  rapidly  advancing  in  cost 
—  and  next  year’s  prices  will  be  higher. 

Buy  before  the  advance— at  LESS  than  regular 
prices— yon  make  two  savings  in  one.  In  order  to 
keep  all  of  our  force  employed  during  the  quiet  season 
at  full  pay  we  will  allow,  if  you  mention  this  paper 

5%  off  1908-1909  Catalog  Prices 

on  all  ordera  Bent  ua  before  Nov.  15,  1909  This  applies  on  all 
Murray  buggie.s,  phaetons,  surreys,  pony  vehicles,  harness,  sad¬ 
dles,  etc.  without  reservation  of  any  kind.  Order  Now  and  Save 
Money.  Send  for  catalog.  Or  if  you  have  catalog  ORDER  at  onco 
and  get  a  high  grade  Murray  vehicle  at  a  bargain. 

Ylic  Wilber  II.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.,  326-332  E.  5lb  Si.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Save  Your  Crops 

From  Early  And  Late 
Frost*  With  The 

TROUTMAN 

ORCHARD 

HEATER 

FOR  BURNING  OIL 

Millions  saved  this  year. 
Write  us  for  prices  and 
full  information.  Capable 
and  responsible  agents 
wanted.  Address 
THE  ROUND  CREST 
ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 
Canon  City,  Coin. 


99  %,  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


Have  RunningWater 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else,  If 
there's  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  u^ar  you. 

Power  Specialty  Co.’s 

Froo  Hook  about  Rlfo  nod  Fo«tar 
Hydraulic  Kami  will  toll  you  bow 


POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY. 


easy,  ni tuple  and  luexjieiialvc  It  in.  Rain* 
pump  water  to  any  height.  They  pump 
water  by  water  powor.  N o  trouble  or  ex* 
pense  to  tnaiutain.  Write  Today  (<M 
FREE  BOOK  of  Buggoe Ilona. 

11 1  Broadway.  New  York  Cltt 


Farmers 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing  1 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 
work  at  the  most  ^  conveni¬ 
ent  time 


are  equally  well  suited  to  thresher-men 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Kills  Oh  inn 
plon  No.  t!  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  dagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  trend  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Swt?ep  Horse-Power,  circular 
ami  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shellers.  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  lull  information  about  those  machines 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRI CUL TIJRHL  WORKS, 


Pottstown ,  Pa • 


1909 


^THJbC  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Mellowing  a  Baked  Soil. 

P.  V.j  Oxford,  N.  J. — I  have  had  onions 
on  the  same  ground  for  six  years.  The 
ground  has  become  very  much  baked.  What 
can  I  do  to  mellow  it  up?  It  will  be  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month  before  I  can  sow  anything 
on  it,  and  I  have  to  plow  in  the  Spring  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  Would 
Crimson  clover  be  of  any  use?  What  will  be 
best  to  do  with  it? 

Ans. — Two  chief  things  are  needed 
to  cure  a  “baky”  soil — organic  matter 
and  lime.  You  can  plow  under  manure, 
but  this  will  not  always  prevent  lumps. 
A  good  dressing  of  lime  will  break  up 
the  lumps  and  make  the  soil  porous.  It 
is  too  late  to  sow  Crimson  clover.  Rye 
is  about  the  only  suitable  crop  left.  We 
should  plow  when  the  onions  are  har¬ 
vested  and  use  at  least  one  ton  to  the 
acre  of  lime.  Harrow  this  in  and  sow 
rye.  In  the  Spring  plow  the  rye  under 
and  pack  it  d'6wn  hard  with  a  roller. 
Then  fit  the  surface  thoroughly  and 
seed. 

Nitrogen  for  Small  Fruits. 

J.  /?.,  Iiir-Mandr,  trash — I  come  for  in¬ 
formal  ion  about, using  commercial  fertilizer 
as  a  top-dressing  for  small  fruits.  Nitrogen 
seems  to  be  the  only  thing  that  our  clay 
loam  soil  requires,  ns  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables,  especially  potatoes,  while  not  large, 
are  of  the  very  highest  quality.  The  same 
is  true  of  berries,  so  that  it  seems  to  me 
dried  blood  would  be  the  only  thing  neces¬ 
sary.  Hen  manure  does  well  as  a  top¬ 
dressing.  applied  in  the  Fall  and  plowed 
under  in  Spring.  Will  dried  blood  be  of  any 
value  applied  as  a  top-dressing  on  straw¬ 
berries? 

Ans. — The  fact  that  hen  manure  in- 


it.  The  argument  used  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  salt  to  asparagus  is  that  aspara¬ 
gus  is  a  sea  marsh  plant  and  therefore 
needs  salt,  but  this  is  no  more  true  of 
asparagus  than  of  any  plant  that  grows 
near  the  sea.  Salt  was  used  by  the  old- 
time  farmers  to  kill  weeds  in  the  aspara¬ 
gus  beds,  but  the  farmer  who  resorts  to 
this  method  of  weed  killing  will  not 
progress  very  rapidly.  The  application 
in  the  early  Spring  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  which  is  the  same  as  chloride  of 
potash,  will  supply  all  the  chlorides 
necessary  for  the  asparagus.  Kainit  is 
not  considered  as  good  a  form  of  potash 
for  asparagus  as  the  muriate.  Use  muri¬ 
ate  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  to  the 
acre.  vv.  w. 

Bones  in  a  Young  Orchard. 

R.  L.  O.,  Ridge,  W.  Va, — Would  it  pay 
to  buy  old  bones  at  50  or  75  cents  per 
hundred  to  plow  under  in  a  young  orchard 
on  rotten  limestone  land? 

Ans. — Such  bones  if  crushed  fine 
would  be  worth  about  $30  per  ton.  The 
question  is,  what  will  it  cost  you  to 
break  or  soften  them?  We  have  tried 
plowing  under  or  burying  whole  bones 
near  fruit  trees.  You  get  very  little 
benefit  from  them  handled  in  that  way. 
Some  of  the  softer  bones  will  be  helped 
by  composting  in  the  manure  pile  over 
Winter,  but  the  hard  leg  bones  are  not 
softened  by  this.  If  you  have  power  and 
can  get  enough  of  the  bones  it  may  pay 
to  get  a  bone  mill  or  stamp  like  a  trip 
hammer  and  crush  or  grind.  You  can 


Never  Needs  Covering 

Air  between  glass  better  than  boards  or  mats 


Plants  need  light,  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  Sunlight  Sash  lets  in 
light  all  the  time.  Almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  or  flower  has  been 
grown  under  the  Sunlight  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  temperature. 
You  can  get  better  results  than  ever  before — stronger  earlier  plants. 

The  Sunlight  is  such  a  big  improvement  that  gardeners,  State 
Agricultural  Stations  and  Colleges  of  Agriculture  everywhere  use 
and  recommend  it. 

It  does  away  entirely  with  the  hardest  work,  the  covering  and 
uncovering.  Children  can  prop  it  open  for  airing.  You  can  handle 
twice  the  number  of  beds. 

Write  for  catalog  and  get  our  freight  prepaid  proposition. 

Order  early  to  insure  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Fast  freight,  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  today.  Now  is 
the  time  to  prepare  for  cold  frames. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


creases  the  size  of  plant  and  fruit  indi¬ 
cates  the  need  of  nitrogen.  We  should 
experiment  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  also,  as  these  elements  are  very 
necessary  in  fruit  culture.  You  can 
supply  nitrogen  by  using  nitrate  of  soda, 
dried  blood,  ground  fish,  tankage  or 
bone,  whichever  you  can  buy  most  eco¬ 
nomically.  Why  not  sow  Crimson  clover 
or  other  clover  after  cultivating  the 
bush  fruits  and  plow  it  under  in  Spring? 
That  would  give  nitrogen.  We  should 
cultivate  in  all  forms  of  organic  nitro¬ 
gen. 

Fertilizers  for  Apple  Trees. 

E.  8.  \V„  Waterford,  N.  Y. — I  have  150 
apple  trees  a-bout  10  inches  in  diameter, 
scattered  over  10  or  12  acres,  that  I  wish 
to  make  the  most  of.  Trees  are  in  sod, 
soil  clay  loam,  not  stiff,  over  a  sandy  sub¬ 
soil.  For  trees  of  about  above  size,  a 
pamphlet  advises  the  use  of  nine  pounds 
six  ounces  Thomas  ^lag,  live  pounds  14 
ounces  nitrate  of  soda,  and  four  pounds 
1 1  ounces  muriate  of  potash.  Will  not 
this  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  force  a 
growth  of  new  wood  not  needed,  and,  if 
applied  in  the  Fall,  would  it  not  be  wasted? 
Would  the  use  of  a  Cutaway  harrow  to 
cut  up  the  sod  about  each  tree  be  desirable 
before  or  after  applying  fertilizer? 


soften  the  bones  by  packing  them  with 
wood  ashes.  Take  a  box  or  barrel  and 
put  a  six-inch  layer  of  broken  bones  at 
the  bottom.  Then  a  layer  of  unleached 
ashes,  then  more  bones  and  so  on  to  the 
top.  Keep  the  mass  wet  with  stable 
liquids  and  in  three  or  four  months  the 
bones  will  be  soft.  They  will  not  be 
equal  to  bone  meal,  but  can  be  crushed 
reasonably  fine,  and  will  do  to  use  as 
fertilizer.  The  fertilizer  manufacturers 
crush  the  bones  and  then  use  sulphuric 
acid  on  them,  but  we  would  not  advise 
a  farmer  to  try  that. 


The  Entire  Dollar. — Some  lime  ago 
you  had  a  note  in  your  paper  about  farm¬ 
ers  having  their  billheads.  IIow  do  you 
like  ours?  We  try  to  get  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  our  goods  ;  sold  our  strawberries 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  basket;  our  rasp¬ 
berries  12  cents,  $1.30  per  dozen.  We  are 
getting  38  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs; 
dressed  fowls  22  to  24  cents;  sold  my  last 
chicken  at  35  cents  per  pound.  We  expect 
to  start  September  l  and  get  seven  cents 
per  quart  for  milk,  six  cents  this  Summer, 
seven  cents  last  Winter;  30  cents  per  peck, 
$1  to  $1'.15  per  bushel,  for  windfall  ap¬ 
ples;  15  cents  per  dozen  for  corn,  live 
cents  per  pound  for  tomatoes,  etc. 

Manchester,  N.  II.  u.  t.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  billheads  are  about  as 
neat  as  anything  of  the  sort  we  have  yet 
seen.  The  middlemen  do  not  get  much 
here. 


ROFITABLE 


HAY  BALING 


Spacer's  Presses  JKa“loe7fi,S'J 

you  a  greater  profit  than  any  other  horse 
press  or  no  sale  and  freight  refunded.  Sent 
on  10 days’  trial.  Write  ror  Hum 
now  catalogs’  Describes  all 
stylos  and  sizes,  l’leaso 
mention  this  paper. 

J.  A. Spencer,  Dwijbf,  III,' 


A  Sample  of 
PAGE  FENCE-FREE! 

Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence  and  our  vuluublo  Quar- 
ter  Centennial  Catalog  Free.  See  the  real 
Page  Wirel  Examine  the  method  of  weav¬ 
ing  the  wonderful  Pago  Knot— the  Knot 
that  can’t  come  off  l  Study  the  many  styles 
of  Puge  Fence  and  the  Panoruma  of  Pic¬ 
tures  showing  extreme  tests  which  this 
splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  how,  in 
our  great  mills  and  factories,  we  put  elas¬ 
ticity,  tensile  strength  and  durability 
into  High  Carbon,  Busic  Open  Hearth  Steel 
Wire.  Learn  what  this  meuns  in  economy. 

Specified  by  U.S.  Government  as  standard 
of  quality.  Approved  by  a  million  farmers. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  Sample  of  Page  Fence 
and  Grand  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Cot 
Box  267A  Adrian,  Mlohi 


AGENTS  NINE  IN  ONE 

$75  monthly.  CombinationH. _ 

Rolling  Pin.  Nine  art  icles  combined.  Lightning  Sollor. 
Sample  froo.  F0RSHEE  MFQ.  CO.,  Box  356  Dayton,  O. 


HENDRICKS  HAY  PRESSES 


You  have  seen  them  advertised  for 
years.  It’s  the  same  reliable,  reason¬ 
able-priced  press  that 
it  always  has  been. 
We  have  a  new  free 
catalogue  and  your 
name  on  a  postal 
mailed  to  us  will 
bring  It  to  you. 
Ilpndrleki  Ilay  Prp««  Cn. 
Cornell  3L,  Kingston, ftiY. 


FENCE 


Strongest 
Made — — - 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Hoavily  Galvanizod  to 
proventrust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  tree  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  37  lioights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


WARD  FARM  FENCE 


40  oarbon  spring  steel, 
extra  heavily  galvanized. 
30  days’  free  trial.  Fuxx: 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fence, 
and  Ornamental  Wira 
nnd  Wrought  Iron  Fence 
Catalogues.  W  rite  for 
Bpedal  Offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co.. 
Box542  Decatur.  Ind. 


Ans. — Do  not  use  the  nitrate  of  soda 
in  the  Fall.  Wait  until  Spring  for  it. 
The  slag  and  the  potash  might  be  used 
in  the  Fall  if  you  like.  In  our  own  or¬ 
chard  we  should  hesitate  to  use  nearly 
fix  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  tree 
of  that  size.  We  should  expect  too 
much  wood  and  soft  apples.  The  Cuta¬ 
way  harrow  used  around  the  trees  will 
rive  fair  culture  and  benefit  the  trees. 
We  should  put  the  fertilizer  on  top  and 
work  it  in  with  the  Cutaway.  If  the 
grass  and  weeds  are  cut  and  piled 
around  the  trees  we  should  expect  as 
good  results  as  with  this  cultivation. 

Salt  or  Kainit  for  Asparagus. 

E-  S'.  It.,  Rew  York,  R.  Y. — An  applica- 
;  ion  of  common  salt  is  often  recommended 
for  asparagus.  Would  not  kainit,  a  pot- 
•sh  salt,  he  much  better  to  apply  in  early 

Spring? 

Ans. — Common  salt  should  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  asparagus.  There  is  no  plant 
ood  value  in  it  for  any  crop;  indeed  it 
1S  a  positive  harm  to  most  growing 
'lings.  Those  who  have  been  unfortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  pour  the  salt  water  from 
a  ice-cream  freezer  on  a  lawn  well 
'■  now  the  result.  The  only  reason  that 
asparagus  is  not  killed  outright  by  the 
application  of  salt  is  that  the  roots  are 
‘lown  deep  in  the  ground,  and  are  not 
immediately  affected.  The  root  system 
°f  asparagus  is  so  extensive  that  no 
harmful  substance  can  entirely  destroy 


1 


a 

bull  can't 
break 


f  The  strongest  fence, 
the  tightest  fence,  the 
most  rigid,  sensible  and 
economical  fence  ever 
made  is  the 

Pittsburgh  Perfect 
Welded  Fence 

Wires  are  electrically  welded  at  every 
contact  point.  No  wraps,  ties,  twists  or 
clamps.  One  solid  piece  of  steel  through¬ 
out.  Every  wire  of  special  steel,  galvan¬ 
ized  by  our  own  latest  improved  process,  in¬ 
suring  the  longest-lived  fence  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Self-adapting  to  uneven  ground  and 
to  all  temperature  changes. 


Pittsburgh  Perfect  Fences  are 
made  in  73  different  styles  for 
every  fence  purpose.  Your  dealer 
sells  it;  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Ruralisms 


THE  HUMBUG  OF  TREE  DOCTORING. 

Incompetent  Workers. — A  recent 
number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  tree  repairing,  calls  attention  to 
the  frauds  who  claim  to  “doctor”  trees 
by  some  patent  or  secret  process.  The 
article  goes  on  to  say  of  these  fakers 
that  “strange  to  say,  they  find  plenty 
of  people  ready  to  believe  their  ridicu¬ 
lous  stories,  and  to  give  up  their  dol¬ 
lars.”  But  the  people  who  give  up 
their  dollars  to  the  fellows  with  the 
“magic  dope”  for  fixing  trees  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  are  being  fooled. 
Many  of  the  supposedly  legitimate  tree 
doctoring  companies  habitually  cheat 
and  defraud  their  customers,  beside  of¬ 
ten  doing  damage  to  trees,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  explain  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  they  do  it.  With¬ 
out  doubt  the  trimming,  repairing  of  cavi¬ 
ties,  treatment  for  diseases  and  insect 
enemies,  etc.,  when  properly  and  honestly 
done,  is  as  logical  and  indispensable  to 
the  intelligent  maintenance  of  trees  as 
is  the  veterinarian’s  service  to  the 
maintenance  of  live  stock.  But  some 
of  the  work  done  by  these  tree  compa¬ 
nies  results  in  actual  detriment  to  the 
trees.  Many  of  the  companies’  em¬ 
ployees  are  incompetent  to  do  the  work. 
One  of  the  oldest  firms  employs  largely 
boys,  some  of  them  not  older  than  six¬ 
teen  or  seventeen,  and  young  fellows 
with  no  sense  of  responsibility  are  often 
placed  in  charge  of  large  gangs  of  work¬ 
men,  most  of  them  skylarking  youths, 
whose  only  object  is  to  have  a  good 
time.  In  one  case  a  young  man  of 
eighteen,  after  a  very  few  weeks  of 
experience  in  the  work,  was  made  a 
foreman,  and  placed  in  charge  of  work 
done  on  estates  of  prominent  and 
wealthy  men  of  this  State.  Other  com¬ 
panies  employ  ignorant  foreigners  with 
no  knowledge  of  tree  life.  The  use  of 
these  two  classes  of  incompetent  work¬ 
men  often  results  in  positive  injury  to 
the  trees.  The  work  is  done  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner,  and  though  it  may 
appear  all  right  at  first,  is  not  perma¬ 
nent,  and  proves  injurious  to  the  trees 
in  the  end.  Some  examples  familiar 
to  everyone  who  has  worked  at  the 
business  are  bad  cuts  and  careless  and 
inefficient  capping  and  cement  work,  all 
generally  done  high  up  in  the  tree,  where 
it  is  not  readily  noticed  from  the 
ground. 

Dishonest  Work. — Another  source  of 
great  injury  is  that  of  inventing  work 
when  there  isn’t  any  to  do.  Instances 
are  known  where,  in  order  to  prolong 
the  work  and  thus  run  up  a  larger  bill, 
cavities  have  been  chiseled  out  and  care¬ 
fully  cemented  in  perfectly  sound  trees. 
Another  example  of  the  same  thing, 
though  not  so  productive  of  harm,  is  the 
inserting  of  large  amounts  of  entirely 
useless  chain.  One  company  charges 
more  for  the  chain  than  it  costs,  and 
so,  besides  the  profit  on  the  labor,  they 
make  a  good  profit  on  every  foot  used 
in  the  trees.  Another  phase  of  the  dis¬ 
honesty  of  the  tree  companies  is  their 
misrepresentations  of  their  employees. 
They  represent  their  men  as  “tree  ex¬ 
perts,”  “experienced  men,”  “practical 
foresters,”  etc.,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  most  of  them  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  branch  of  forestry,  and  many 
take  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
work  except  to  draw  their  pay.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  tree  men  charge  a  fixed  price 
per  day  for  the  services  of  their  men, 
this  charge  often  being  five  or  six  dol¬ 
lars  apiece.  Naturally  it  is  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  prolong  the  work,  and  the 
dishonest  ones  stretch  it  out  for  weeks 
longer  than  it  should  take,  thus  rob¬ 
bing  the  customer  sometimes  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars.  As  a  rule,  the  owner 
of  a  large  estate  leaves  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs  to  the  superintendent  or  gar¬ 
dener.  and  if  it  is  not  possible  to  fool 
him  about  the  waste  of  time,  then  a 
little  money  slipped  him  on  the  quiet 
is  often  efficacious  in  making  him  blind 
to  what  is  going  on. 

One  Form  of  Tree  “Grafting.” — Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Summer  practically  every 
tree  on  a  good-sized  estate  situated  in 
a  town  close  to  New  York  City  was 
doctored  by  a  tree  company  which, 
claiming  to  be  the  originator  of  tree 
surgery,  perhaps  does  a  larger  amount 
of  work  than  any  of  them.  On  a  trial 
order  a  few  trees  were  treated  quickly 
and  well,  but  as  soon  as  a  contract  for 
the  whole  job  was  signed  the  graft  be¬ 
gan.  The  boys  spent  days  in  trimming 
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an^l  in  treating  cavities  that  they  could 
have  done  in  a  few  hours.  They  went 
to  sleep  in  the  trees  or  crawled  among 
the  shrubbery,  or  talked  or  sang  and 
read  in  comfortable  positions  in  tops 
of  trees,  with  saws  at  hand  ready  for 
work  in  case  anyone  should  approach. 
Days  were  spent  in  filling  small  cavi¬ 
ties  with  cement  and  tacking  on  zinc, 
and  hours  in  cutting  off  limbs,  ordi¬ 
narily  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  The 
owner  of  the  place  was  away,  and  the 
superintendent  winked  at  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  half  of  the  time  put  on  the  job 
was  utterly  useless,  and  that  the  owner 
was  literally  robbed  of  many  hundred 
dollars.  The  ignorance  of  most  people 
regarding  the  care  of  trees  is  profound, 
and  hence  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  professed  tree  doctor,  with  his  ap¬ 
parent  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
high  sounding  phrases,  such  as  “Every¬ 
thing  about  trees,”  “Our  long  experi¬ 
ence  at  your  service,”  “Our  corps  of 
trained  tree  surgeons,”  etc.  Tree  doc¬ 
toring  is  new,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  the 
business  is  bound  to  increase,  and  as 
the  competition  becomes  keener  and  peo¬ 
ple  learn  more  about  the  subject,  a 
higher  standard  of  work  must  prevail. 
The  dishonest  and  inefficient  man  must 
go,  and  be  succeeded  by  the  honest 
and  efficient  man,  who  does  the  work 
as  well  as  it  possibly  can  be  done.  “You 
can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time, 
and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
but  you  can’t  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time.”  ouver  e.  carruth. 


This 

is  the  trade¬ 
mark  which  is 
found  on  every 
bottle  of  the 
genuine 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

the  standard  Cod  Liver  Oil 
preparation  of  the  world. 
Nothing  equals  it  to  build  up 
the  weak  and  wasted  bodies 

Of  yOUng  and  Old.  All  Druggists 

Send  10o.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  onr 
beautiful  Barings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch- 
Book.  Eaoh  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St,  N.  Y. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


RECOGNIZED  EVERY¬ 
WHERE  AS  THE  BEST 

POWER 
FEE.D 
MILLS 

Fully  guaranteed. 
50  styles  and  sizes. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

The  Foos  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  131  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Jarvis  Spraying  Compound. 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CORE  FOR  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money  Spraying 
Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gallon  of  Spraying 
Compound  will  make  from  sixteen  to  twenty  gallons  of  spray. 
Terms  : — In  bbl.  loti  (50  gal.)  SOe.  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or  Prof. 
Jarvis,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They  will  tell 
you  there  Is  nothing  better. 

THE  J  T  ROBERTSON  CO.,  BOX  R,  MANCHESTER,  COHN. 

Good’s  Ca^tnePoush  Soap  No.  3 

is  the  spray  that  kills  San  Jose  Scale,  White  Fly,  bugs, 
worms,  lice,  and  all  other  tiee  and  plant  parasites.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Contains  nothing  injurious  to  plant-life,  but  fertilizes 
and  assists  healthy  growth. 

50  lbs.  $2.50  ;  _  100  lbs.  $4.50.  Larger 
quantities  proportionately  less.  Booklet  free. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 

945  N,  Front  St,,  Philadelphia. 


PJATURAL 

The  Reliable 

WHY  BOY  GROUND  BONE  OK  ACID  PHOSPHATE  when 
for  the  same  money  In  buying  Natural  Fine  Ground  Phos¬ 
phate  you  get  three  to  four  times  as  much  phosphoric 

acid  ?  Properly  applied,  $1.25  worth  of  Ground  Phosphate  per 
acre  is  fcafe  to  increase  your  wheat  crop  yield  26  to  76  per  cent, 
provided  you  use  ONLY  the  NATURAL  product,  and  not  tho 
“Kiln  Burned.”  Our  free  booklet  explains  difference. 

Agents  wanted.  Address, 

Farmers'  Ground  Rock  Phosphate  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 


Fine-Ground 

Phosphate 

La  n  d  Builder* 


FUMA 


hPHBN  fl  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

m  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed' 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Ewith  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Ian,  N.  Y.  1 


NEW-YORKER 


They  Work  Like  Kodaks . 


BROWNIE 

CAMERAS 

offer  the  simplest  and  most 
inexpensive  means  for 
taking  up  satisfactory  pho¬ 
tography.  Made  on  the 
Kodak  plan  by  Kodak  work¬ 
men,  they  are  fully  capable 
of  first-class  work.  They 
use  Kodak  film  and  require 
No  Dark-Room. 

$1.00  to  $12.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street, 

j4sk  your  dealer  or  write 

ns/or  the  Book  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brownies . 


Kodaks  and  Supplies 

A  f  uU  line  of  Photographic  Goods  always  in 
stock.  Developing  and  printing  for  the 
amateur.  Careful  attention  to  all  mail  orders. 
Catalog  and  Discount  Sheet  free.  , 

Sweet,  WaJIach  &  Co.,  74  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Lay  Your  Shingle,  Slate,  Clapboards  and 
Veranda  Floors  with 

Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaran¬ 
teed)  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 


The  heads  won’t  rust  off.  Just  as  pood  as  old- 
fashioued  wrought  cut  nails.  Will  withstand  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  the  free  acid  present  in  the 
sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  prices 
and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Conn. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY  S 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY  I 

SELLS  for  SIXTY  "" 

s^VVGILS0N  Gasoline 

ENGINE 


|  pmnga  For 

/AllUIIIIIHIu  Cream  Sepa- 
/AVrators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma- 
BVchioei.  etc.  Free  Trial 
to  25  Horse  Power 
Ask  for  Catalog- 

Park.  Si.  Port  Washington.  W is. 


GILSON  MFC,  CO. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 

THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Is  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  outfit  Insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  aud  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gala,  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation;  800 gals.  ,26 
ft. ;  400  gals.,  60  ft.  Complete  outfit  $37.50, 
or  del.  at  K.  K.  Sta.  $42.50. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  6  giving  full  information. 

J.  H.  EDWARDS, 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 


are  stamped  in  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  steel, 
5  to  10  feet  long,  covering  width  24  inches,  either 
painted  or  galvanized.  Can  be  laid  with  hammer 
and  nails.  Cost  Vi  as  much  as  best  ent  wood 
shingles,  and  about  the  same  as  high-grade  3-ply 
composition  roofing  but  outwear  either,  four  to 
six  times.  - 

(110,000  Guarantee  Bond  Against  Lightning 

We  will  refund  amount  paid  for  our  steel  shingles 
if  your  roof  is  damaged  by  Jightning.  Protect 
your  family,  and  live-stock,  and  save  money  be¬ 
sides.  Cheapest  kind  of  fire  insurance.  -r 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices.  Wo  aro  largest  makes 
of  iron  and  steel  roofing  and  pay  the  freight  on  all 
Steel  Shingles,  Plain,  Corrugated.  V-Orimp  Roof, 
ing:  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  etc.  Send  size  of  roof 
and  we  will  quote  our  lowest  factory  prices  de¬ 
livered,  and  mail  free  catalog  No.  79  Write  today. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
059-079  Lock  Strool,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  [3) 


"W?  ROOF  TROUBLES 

Let  me  tell  you,  FREE,  how  to  cure  your 
root  troubles  for  keeps.  ROOF-FIX  cures 
roof  troubles  in  your  felt,  gravel,  shingTe,  steel, 
tin  or  Iron  roofs.  The  longest-lived  root-dress¬ 
ing  made — for  sound  roofs.  Get  my  new  free 
book  about  roofs  and  roofing:.  Write  to 

ANDERSON,  “The  Roof-Fix  Man” 
Dept.  3g  Elyria,  Ohio 


IRON 
and 
STEEL 

Send  today  for 

Factory  Prices  on  Metal  Roofing  and 
Siding.  Made  In  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

so  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see-what-you-buy-before-paylng- 
Plan  specify  you  pay  nothing  unless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
roofing  and  roofing  supplies  sold 
straight  to  you  from  Factory  nt  real 
Factory  Prices.  Don’t  buy  till  you  got  our  prices  and 
FREE  Roofers'  Guido— Write  for  this  Book  today. 
^hj^nllo^JFaclorlo^^Oj^oot^-^^CIovelond^j 


No  Power  Troubles 


always  make  a  steam  engine  go. 
No  tinkering  and  fussing  with 
something  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  with  a 

LEFFEL 

ENGINE 

Dependable,  safe, 
economical.  More 
power  than  you 
need.  Engines  in 
styles  and  sizes 
for  all  needs. 
W rite  for  free  book 
today. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  BOX  233,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Siickney  GasolineEngines 

mmhb  ARE  THE  BEST 


Charles  A. Stichney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  Igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op- 
dration  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  the  best. 
Seven  sizes:  lYi  to  16  H.P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reason*  why  Stlckney  En¬ 
gines  are  the  Best . 

Ageat9  everywhere  sell  them. 


INTELLIGENT  SPRAYING 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  stated  editorially.  Sept.  19th,  1908 The  Rural  Grounds  now  appear  to  be  free  from 
scale  for  the  first  time  in  12  years.  *  *  *  It  has  been  a  long  fight,  excessively  discouraging  until  the  soluble  oils  came  to  the 
rescue  three  years  ago.  The  prospect  brightened  at  the  first  trial  of  these  handy  preparations,  and  repeated  use  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  victory.*  Spraying  was  omitted  this  year. 

“SCALECIDE” 


lone  did  more  in  three  years  than  Lime-Sulphur  and  other  dopes  did  ui  nine.  Are  you  still  ui  the  Lime-Sulphur  ranks 
’BICES  lo  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon  cans.  S6.00;  5  gallon  cans. $3.25;  1  gallon  cans.Ji.uu. 

Send,  for  Booklet.  “Orchard  Insurance. 

If  you  want  cheap  crils,  our  “ CARBOLE1NE  ’’  af  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  else. 

_  —  —  .  T71/,  /.iTtnxr  tome  r  /■'l'l  T  T  T>  f  *  T J  CHP  HJTJ’TV  VAPK  ( 
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GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “  HAY  MAKER  ”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it 

Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


1909. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Partnerships. — As  you  will  re¬ 
call,  a  few  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  a 
young  couple  who  wished  to  tny  a  sort 
of  partnership  with  some  childless 
farmer.  In  response  to  this  nearly  sixty 
people  wrote  stating  their  .situation. 
There  were  of  course  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple.  I  stated  distinctly  that  these  young 
people  did  not  want  to  -buy  a  farm,  and 
that  they  did  not  pretend  to  know  how 
to  conduct  one.  Yet  some  of  the  replies 
offered  farms  for  sale,  while  others 
wanted  a  tenant.  The  young  people 
finally  made  what  seems  like  an  excel¬ 
lent  arrangement,  and-  when  I  last 
heard  from  them  the  man  wrote  that 
he  was  getting  to  the  point  where  he 
could  milk  a  cow  dry.  This  may  give  a 
farmer  an  idea  of  the  preparation  such 
people  have  had.  I  have  had  almost  a 
dozen  letters  from  other  people  who 
say  they  would  like  to  try  the  labor  end 
of  such  a  partnership.  One  is  a  Baptist 
minister,  two  are  city  clerks,  others  are 
farmers  or  laborers.  At  first  thought, 
one  might  call  it  an  easy  and  good  thing 
to  bring  such  people  together,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  several  sides 

to  it.  While  •human  nature  remains  as 
it  fc,  and  I  can  see  no  indication  of  rap¬ 
id  change,  people  will  be  guided  largely 
by  prejudice  and  self-interest.  “Bear 
and  forbear”  is  .a*  good  motto,  but  it 
does  not  mean  to  strip  the  other  fel¬ 
low  bare  and  then  forbear  to  give  him 
any  return.  I  will  help-  these  “farm 
partnerships”  as  I  can,  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  them. 

Alfalfa  and  Apples. — In  the  early 
history  of  this  country  the  French  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  on  the  coast  of 
Maine.  An  English  adventurer  or 
pirate  sailed  out  to  find  them  and  drive 
them  away.  He  cruised  along  the  shore, 
but  could  not  find  the  French.  One 
day  he  took  on  board  a  group  of  In¬ 
dians,  and  was  astonished  at  their  ac¬ 
tions.  They  kissed  their  hands  at  him, 
bowed  with  hand  on  heart,  and  went 
through  the  most  extravagant  gestures. 
The  shrewd  old  fellow  knew  at  once 
that  the  Indians  had  learned  these  ac¬ 
tions  from  Frenchmen,  and  sure  enough 
these  red  men  led  him  to  •his  prey.  All 
men,  I  take  it,  will  show  evidence  of 
association  with  stronger  characters  or 
powerful  conditions.  At  the  New  York 
State  Fair  last  week  I  could  usually  tell 
by  his  actions  a  farmer  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  Alfalfa,  or  who  had  a  good 
apple  orchard.  There  was  an  air  of 
solid  confidence  and  power  about  such 
men.  They  acted  as  if  they  had  some 
strong  friend  right  back  of  them — and 
they  certainly  had.  A  man  with  10 
acres  or  more  of  good  Alfalfa  on  his 
farm  has  the  same  thing  as  a  feed  store 
and  a  fertilizer  factory  open  to  his 
hand.  Think  what  that  would  mean  to 
you  and  you  will  realize  how  independ¬ 
ent  an  Alfalfa  farmer  feels.  Would  not 
any  man  who  has  come  out  of  the  slav¬ 
ery  of  buying  feed  and  nitrogen  take  on 
a  new  courage  and  show  it  in  his  ac¬ 
tions?  That  is  why  these  Alfalfa  men 
betray  the  resting  place  of  prosperity  as 
the  Indians  betrayed  the  French.  As 
for  apples,  talk  with  a  few  men  from 
the  strip  of  land  along  Lake  Ontario 
arid  see  what  they  say.  During  the 
past  few  years  the  apple  business  seems 
to  have  gained  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  connected  with  farming.  In  sec¬ 
tions  where  fruit  growing  is  made  a 
real  business  and  handled  properly  there 
is  great  prosperity.  I  came  home  to  my 
farm  more  determined  than  ever  to  stay 
by  my  orchards  and  try  to  improve  the 
Alfalfa. 

Big  Things. — On  Labor  Day  a  gar¬ 
dener  drove  some  miles  across  the 
country  to  see  our  trees.  He  pro¬ 
nounced  the  apple  trees  “all  right,”  but 
bluntly  stated  that  the  mulched  peaches 
were  a  failure.  I  was  away  when  he 
came,  and  I  found  later  that  he  got 
into  one  orchard  at  the  back  of  the 
farm  which  has  been  practically  aban¬ 
doned.  The  trees  were  frozen  hard  in 
one  of  our  worst  Winters,  the  scale 
stung  them  and  borers  chewed  them.  I 
am  ripping  them  out  to  try  again.  My 
friend  did  not  see  what  I  call  the  sod 
orchard  at  all.  He  has  planted  400 
peach  trees  and  given  them  fine  culture 
so  that  they  have  made  remarkable 
growth.  I  showed  him  a  few  mulched 
Elberta  trees  that  we  like  the  looks  of, 
but  he  went  home  and  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  report: 

Yesterday,  September  15,  we  picked  the 
last  basket  of  peaches  from  a  tree  which 
this  year  has  yielded  16  half  bushels,  which 
have  sold  for  $22.85.  This  tree  is  in  its 


eleventh  year.  Do  j»ou  think  you  could  ex¬ 
ceed  this  under  the  mulch  system? 

No,  we  have  nothing  to  touch  it.  We 
have  one  five-year-old  Elberta  in  sod — 
over  a  rocky  ledge — which  gave  this  year 
a  little  over  six  baskets  of  fair-sized 
high-colored  fruit.  That  is  our  best 
showing  thus  far,  and  it  is  far  above 
the  average  of  our  orchards.  Many  of 
our  trees  gave  less  than  a  dollar’s 
worth.  Of  course  this  tree  cost  little 
or  nothing  to  care  for  outside  of  spray¬ 
ing,  and  one  man  could  handle  at  least 
three  times  as  many  trees  as  of  those 
fully  cultivated.  I  say  frankly  however 
that  I  am  not  bragging  about  mulched 
peach  trees— or  anything  else  for  that 
matter.  I  think  mulch  or  sod  better 
adapted  to  apple  culture  than  to  peach. 
At  the  same  time  our  peaches  cost  us 
but  little,  their  care  does  not  interfere 
with  other  farm  work  and  the  quality 
and  color  are  superior.  Of  course  my 
friend  .will  not  claim  that  he  can  plant 
200  trees  in  an  acre  and  pick  $4,570 
worth  of  fruit. 

Farm  Notes. — On  September  18  the 
best  of  the  Criinsoa  clover  was  about 
four  inches  high — 30  days  after  seeding. 
I  consider  that  this  clover  is  ’already 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  seed 
and  the  labor.  Any  further  growth  be¬ 
tween  now  and  next  May  will’  be  clear 
gain.  I  have  reason  to  expect  as  such 
gain  the  equivalent  of  eight  tons  of 
good  manure.  It  was  so  dry  when  we 
seeded  the  clover  that  I  was  afraid  the 
corn  would  suffer,  but  there  has  been 
rain  enough  for  both  crops.  I  do  not 
think  we  ever  seeded  our  Fall  grain  in 
better  shape  than  this  year.  The  soil 
was  worked  thoroughly  and  the  grain 
well  covered.  I  am  often  asked  why 
we  use  so  much  Alsike  clover.  I  have 
found  that  the  Alsike  is  more  likely  to 
start  with  us  than  the  Red.  I  have 
seeded  the  two  kinds  together  and  had  a 
fair  stand  of  Alsike  with  only  a  few 
scattering  plants  of  Red.  While  liming 
would  give  the  Red  a  better  start  I 
think  the  Alsike  is  more  hardy.  It  also 
gives  better  hay,  as  we  grow  it,  although 
a  smaller  yield.  .  .  .  Does  it  pay  to  put 
lime  on  an  old  meadow  without  work¬ 
ing  the  soil?  This  question  is  often 
asked,  but  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  trying  it  this  Fall. 
My  belief  is  that  it  is  better  to  work 
lime  freely  into  the  soil.  When  put  on 
top  of  the  soil  it  works  down  in  time 
but  does  not  seem  to  do  as  much  good. 
One  argument  against  the  use  of  burned 
lime  is  _  that  it  acts  upon  the  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  to  set  free  nitrogen. 
When  put  on  top  of  the  soil  I  should 
think  the  damage  from  this  would  be 
greater,  for  when  this  nitrogen  is  set 
free  under  ground  the  soil  will  hold 
most  of  it.  If  lime  will  operate  well 
as  a  surface  dressing  there  are  many 
sour  old  pastures  which  would  be  helped 
by  it.  I  notice  that  when  the  weeds 
and  brush  on  these  old  fields  are  cut 
and  burned  over  there  is  a  better 
growth  of  good  grass.  h.  w.  c. 


Paint  is  as 
Necessary  as 
F  ertilizer 


Everyone  knows  that  a  field  must  be  fer¬ 
tilized  to  produce  a  good  crop.  Everyone 
knows  that  farm  buildings  must  be  painted  to 
preserve  them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  you  shall 
paint,  but  which  paint  will  be  the  best  investment. 

We  know  as  well  as  you  how  many  cheap  paints  there  are 
offered,  and  we  know  perhaps  better  than  you  how  little  good  these 
paints  will  do  you.  You  must  have  the  name  and  reputation  of  a 
manufacturer  of  standing  because  you  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert 
Judge  of  paints.  You  cannot  afford  to  experiment  by  testing  paints 
in  actual  use  to  determine  their  value. 

Sherwin-Williams  Paints 

are  time-tried  and  time-tested.  They  are  the  net  result  of  years  of 
experience  in  producing  just  the  right  paint  for  every  purpose.  There¬ 
fore  the  paints  we  recommend  for  painting  farm  buildings,  barns, 
agricultural  implements,  etc.,  have  just  the  right  quality,  consistency 
and  ingredients  to  produce  the  best  possible  results  in  every  instance. 


Before  painting,  no  matter  what  paints 
you  use,  it  will  pay  you  to  talk  with  the 
Sherwin-Williams  dealer  in  your  town  about 
what  you  want  to  paint.  Meanwhile  it  will 


be  money  in  your  pocket  if  you  will  write 
today  for  our  little  booklet,  “Paints  and 
Va-nishes  for  the  Farm.”  It's  free. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 


Address  all  inquiries  to  635  Canal  Rd.,Cleveland.O.  In  Canadato639  Centre  St.,  Montreal 


The  Same  Power  for  Wood  Sawing 

Can  also  be  used  for  Pumping,  Lighting,  Spraying, 
Feed  Grinding,  Silo  Filling,  Separating  and  Churning 

if  you  buy  one  of  our 

JACOBSON  GAS  or  GASOLINE  Engines. 

The  most  economical  to 
run,  the  easiest  to  handle. 

Write  for  particulars. 

If  you  live  within  200  miles 
our  expert  will  call  on  you 
free  of  charge. 

Water  Supply  Systems  for  Country  Homes. 
D.  DUNNING,  Gas  Engine  Dept.,  sYVlcuVi'f  n?y. 
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ATLAS 

k*  CEMENT  £ 


RoNt^jiyjsT  as  costa. 


Ask  your  Dealer*  for 

ATLAS 

Portland  Cement* 


DAILY  OUTPUT  OVER  50,000  BARRELS 
-THE  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


It  Makes  the  Best  Concrete 

There  are  many  brands  of  Portland  Cement  manufactured 
and  various  grades  of  quality,  yet  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  these  brands  as  there  is  between  various  kinds  of 
seeds,  and  you  know  that  poor  seeds  never  produce  a  good  crop. 

The  Best  That  Can  Be  Made 

There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  Portland  Cement — the 
best  that  can  be  made,  and  the  same  for  everybody. 

ATLAS  is  always  uniform.  It  never  varies  in  fineness,  color 
or  strength,  as  it  is  Manufactured  from  the  genuine  raw 
materials ;  that  is  why  it  makes  the  best  concrete. 

The  Standard  for  Quality 

ATLAS  is  the  standard  by  which  the  quality  of  all  other 
brands  is  measured.  To  say  that  a  brand  of  cement  is 
almost  as  good  as  ATLAS,  is  to  pay  it  the  highest  compliment. 
There  are  none  just  as  good. 

AILAS  has  the  greatest  sale  because  it  has  the  greatest  merit.  It  stands 
every  test  by  architects,  engineers  and  chemists. 

The  U.  S.  Government  bought  4,500,000  barrels  of  ATLAS  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  You  may  buy  only  one  bag,  but  you  get  the  same 
quality  the  Government  gets.  Can  you  ask  for  any  better  ? 

Write  for  copy  of  our  book,  “Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  tbe  Farm.** 

It  contains  160  pages  of  practical  information  and  oyer  150  illustrations.  We, mail  it  Free. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Company 

Department  22,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

Wo  believe  that  evory  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcoiuinns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Sorry  — but  it  must  be  the  old,  monotonous  report 
again — not  a  word  and  not  a  dollar  from  Luther 
Burbank.  It  may  be  that  a  diet  of  Wonderberries 
induces  silence.  In  that  case  the  fruit  may  have  a 
value  for  the  multitude  of  people  who  realize  that 
they  talk  too  much. 

* 

We  generally  get  what  we  call  for  when  we  ask 
questions  of  readers.  Here  is  one  from  Massachusetts. 

Would  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  us  what  price  they  get  per  ton  for  ice?  I 
have  a  spring-fed  pond  from  which  I  can  cut  good  ice, 
and  thought  of  trying  to  find  a  market  for  some  next  Win¬ 
ter,  and  would  like  to  know  what  would  be  a  fair  price 
to  ask  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 

We  find  that  selling  ice  to  dealers  or  store  keepers 
is  getting  to  be  something  of  a  business.  Tell  us  what 
the  ice  is  worth. 

* 

A  young  man  who  has  been  studying  at  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  has  made  this  determination  about  farm¬ 
ing:  “I  rvill  never  settle  zvhere  I  cannot  grow  Alfalfa .” 
This  man  has  been  about  through  various  farm  sec¬ 
tions,  and  has  seen  how  Alfalfa  feeds  the  stock,  feeds 
the  land  and  more  than  feeds  the  family.  The  grain 
hill  and  the  fertilizer  bill  are  both  cut  down  when  the 
farm  grows  Alfalfa.  Farm  values  increase  and  farm 
history  is  changed  by  this  crop.  This  young  man  has 
made  a  great  resolution. 

* 

We  certainly  hope  that  Prof.  Herrick  is  right  in  his 
belief  that  this  warfare  of  “bug  against  bug”  can  be 
used  to  rid  us  of  some  insect  pests.  We  have  just 
learned  of  a  case  at  Greeley, .  Colo.,  where  potato 
beetles  have  done  great  injury.  The  beetle  came  orig¬ 
inally  from  that  section,  but  the  natural  enemies  have 
kept  it  in  check.  This  year  the  parasites  which  usually 
destroy  it  seem  to  have  struck.  They  did  not  work, 
and  as  a  result  the  Potato  beetle  became  a  fearful 
scourge.  Next  year  most  likely  the  old  combat  of 
‘‘bug  against  bug”  will  come  up  again  and  keep  the 
beetle  in  check. 

* 

A  guarantee  or  “clean  hill  of  health”  from  the 
United  States  Government  means  something,  and  it 
ought  to.  The  latest  thing  of  this  sort  comes  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  a  section  of 
Vermont.  It  is  free  from  potato  disease,  or  so  nearly 
so  that  careful  farmers  can  produce  clean  seed.  This 
kind  of  seed  is  in  great  demand,  especially  for  planting 
in  the  South,  where  potato  blight  is  very  prevalent. 
Strong  seed,  free  from  the  disease,  is  needed,  and  the 
country  has  been  well  scoured  to  find  where  it  can 
be  grown.  The  Department  has  found  such  a  place 
in  Northern  Vermont,  and,  in  consequence,  seed  from 
that  section  has  a  superior  value. 

* 

Now  and  then  there  comes  a  year  when  the  farmer 
who  wants  to  buy  purebred  stock  can  get  excep¬ 
tional  bargains.  This  is  such  a  year.  The  drought 
in  many  sections  has  cut  down  the  fodder  crops. 
There  will  be  less  hay  and  grain  than  usual,  and 
consequently  flocks  and  herds  must  be  reduced  tor 
Winter.  In  a  season  of  plenty  this  cutting  would 
mean  the  culls  and  inferior  animals,  but  in  a  season 
like  this  we  find  animals  which  would  otherwise  be 
kept  must  he  sold:  Here  then  is  the  chance  to  obtain 
good  stock.  Some  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  do  not 
keep  large  flocks  or  herds,  but  they  find  it  wise  to 
keep  some  animals  to  take  care  of  the  wastes.  The 
fewer  they  keep  the  better  such  animals  ought  to 
he — and  now  is  their  chance  to  buy  improved  blood 
,  at  a  fair  price. 


Whenever  wc  try  to  tell  the  truth  about  a  humbug 
— be  it  a  “novelty,”  a  land  fraud  or  some  business 
deal — we  are  always  asked  why  we  do  not  show  up 
others  that  are  “just  as  bad.”  We  were  brought  up 
by  an  old  farmer  who  insisted  that  the  workman 
should  “stick  to  his  row”  until  it  was  finished.  This 
idea  of  doing  a  thorough  job  while  you  are  at  it  is 
what  we  try  to  live  up  to,  and  wc  therefore  stick  to 
one  of  these  exposures  until  it  is  well  rooted.  The 
“Wonderberry”  may  he  taken  as  a  good  type  of  un¬ 
tested  novelties,  one  land  deal  or  stock  jobbing  enter¬ 
prise  is  like  another.  We  cannot  name  them  all,  but 
we  pick  up  one  that  we  feel  sure  of  and  try  to  ana- 
alyze  it  until  the  car  marks  and  brands  are  plain  to  all. 

* 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  New  York,  is  certainly  “making  good”  as  a  State 
official.  He  came  into  office  at  a  critical  time.  The 
Department  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  an  easy 
berth  for  politicians.  The  famous  cattle  case  had 
enraged  many  of  our  best  farmers.  One  crisis  after 
another,  like  the  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
burst  upon  the  new  Commissioner  before  he  could 
learn  the  details  of  his  new  work.  Mr.  Pearson  spent 
no  time  in  talking  or  in  telling  what  he  would  do,  but 
with  rare  patience  and  great  executive  ability  he 
quietly  started  in  to  size  up  the  job  and  organize  it. 
Results  are  now  coming,  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  make  record  of  the  work  of  an  honest  and  capable 
official. 

* 

The  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  came  out  on 
September  15  with  prices  for  milk  for  the  next  six 
months  as  follows:  October,  $1.80  per  hundred 
pounds;  November,  $1.90;  December,  $1.95;  January, 
$1.95;  February,  $1.90;  March,  $1.75.  This  is  in  the 
outer  freight  one.  The  nearer  zones  are  supposed  to 
receive  10  cents  a  hundred  more.  The  average  for  the 
six  months  is  about  $1.87.  Averages  for  four  years 
previous  are:  1908-9,  $1.73;  1907-8,  $1.77;  1906-7,  $1.60; 
1905-6,  $1.52.  This  means  an  increase  over  former 
years,  and  these  Borden  figures  are  taken  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  in  setting  prices  for  market  milk.  Various  things 
are  responsible  for  this  small  increase.  The  drought 
has  made  hay  and  fodder  scarce,  for  the  Bordens  do 
not  permit  the  use  of  silage.  Grain  will  be  high,  and 
many  dairymen  were  preparing  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
their  cows.  That  meant  a  milk  shortage,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  farmers’  organizations  and  the  con¬ 
stant  talk  about  the  margin  between  the  farm  price 
and  the  city  price  has  had  its  effect. 

* 

There  is  no  man  living  excepting  the  reporter  who 
sees  human  life  in  all  its  sides  and  phases.  He  knows 
that  to  speak  the  truth  in  an  article  plaiuly  and  honestly 
will  not  only  bring  him  trouble  at  the  office,  hut  trouble 
with  the  person  hit.  .  .  The  strong  fight  which  you 

are  making  for  right  is  noble,  and  from  a  newspaperman’s 
standpoint,  great.  But  (he  public  is  too  fickle;  the  more 
they  are  fooled  the  better  they  like  it. 

We  have  the  above  from  a  Massachusetts  man  who 
has  had  some  newspaper  experience.  We  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  public  is  rapidly  losing  confidence  in 
the  newspapers.  “Truth”  with  these  papers  seems 
to  be  pretty  much  a  matter  of  interested  personal 
opinion.  We  do  not  agree  that  “the  public  is  too 
fickle.”  Our  experience  teaches  us  better.  There 
never  was  a  more  loyal  and  consistent  body  of  strong 
friends  than  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  have 
backed  us  up  in  honest  and  square-toed  fashion 
whenever  we  needed  help.  At  the  New  York  State 
Fair  last  week  a  dozen  men  went  out  of  their  way 
to  assure  us  that  if  we  had  ever  needed  financial 
backing  in  that  cattle  case  a  whisper  would  have 
brought  twice  that  amount.  No — there  is  nothing 
“fickle”  about  the  support  which  country  people  will 
give  to  those  who  merit  their  confidence. 

* 

In  speaking  of  the  Wonderberry  last  week,  Mr.  A. 
I.  Root  asked  why  the  experiment  stations  are  not 
heard  from.  It  is  not  our  place  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  We  wrote  to  many  of  these  stations  asking  for 
facts  about  the  Wonderberry,  but,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  these  institutions  have  not  tested  it.  They 
might  reasonably  ask,  “Why  should  we  do  so?”  At 
one  time  the  experiment  station,  generally  speaking, 
was  alluded  to  as  the  “farmers’  watch  dog.”  This 
meant  that  the  station  scientists  were  to  sift  out  the 
frauds  from  among  those  who  sell  feed,  fertilizers  or 
other  goods  and  hold  the  names  up  for  inspection. 
The  Connecticut  Station  has,  we  believe,  done  more 
of  this  work  than  any  other,  and  the  work  has  been 
well  done.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  “farmer’s  dog” 
seems  to  have  gone  a  little  shy  on  “watching,”  while 
hunting  for  new  facts  or  methods.  As  to  the  Won¬ 
derberry,  the  need  of  a  full  investigation  started  when 
The  R.  N.-Y.  refused  to  advertise  it  last  Winter.  At 
that  time  we  frankly  stated  that  we  did  not  know 
what  the  plant  wqs.  The  extravagant  claims  seemed 
unreasonable,  and  scientific  men  doubted  its  value. 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burbank  that 
$20,000  worth  of  the  seeds  were  sold,  the  greater  part 


of  which  wc  believe  was  lost  to  the  public  and  to 
seedsmen  who  offered  standard  varieties  in  a  reason¬ 
able  way.  The  battle  over  the  Wonderberry  involved 
the  question  of  “booming”  untested  novelties,  and 
this  was  a  principle  exactly  like  that  which  governs  the 
excellent  crusade  against  impure  drugs  and  food. 
This  question  is  a  broad  one,  and  we  think  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  missed  an  opportunity  when  they  failed 
to  make  an  example  of  this  Wonderberry  and  get  into 
the  battle  at  once. 

* 

New  York  fruit  growers  in  the  counties  along  Lake 
Ontario  were  never  more  prosperous  than  now.  Their 
crops  are  fair,  or  better,  and  prices  will  be  high.  For 
some  years  money  has  rolled  into  that  section,  and 
has  been  well  spent.  Houses  and  homes  have  been 
improved  and  made  comfortable,  and  there  has  been 
a  surprising  sale  of  automobiles.  At  a  recent  fruit 
growers’  meeting  in  Wayne  County  over  30  motor 
cars  came — all  owned  by  farmers.  In  one  place  of 
300  inhabitants  there  are  16  of  these  cars.  Farmers 
use  them  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  more  and 
more  are  buying  them.  As  we  have  been  predicting 
for  years,  the  demand  for  good  apples  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  and  these  fruit  sections  of  Western  New 
York  have  risen  to  the  occasion.  The  papers  during 
recent  years  have  been  filled  with  stories  of  the  wealth 
of  Pacific  Coast  fruit  sections.  Many  of  these  stories 
were  true,  yet  they  are  not  remarkable  beside  the  facts 
which  may  be  given  about  the  lake  counties  of  New 
York.  The  people  of  the  East  do  not  yet  realize  that 
a  great  business  has  developed  in  apple  growing. 

* 

Those  who  think  the  farmers  of  New  York  are 
not  following  the  fight  for  direct  nominations  should 
“guess  again.” 

In  your  last  issue  you  express  the  hope  that  the 
"primary  investigation  committee"  will  report  that  the 
West  Is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  direct 
primary.  In  my  opinion  no  such  report  can  he  looked 
for.  They  were  appointed  by  the  bosses  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  discrediting  the  direct  primary,  and  have  selected 
their  own  evidence  to  a  great  extent,  and  they  will  fulfil 
their  mission  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  their  masters. 

This  comes  from  the  Senatorial  district  now  con¬ 
trolled  by  Senator  Allds.  That  committee  did  not 
go  West  with  an  open  mind  hunting  the  truth.  They 
went  after  such  evidence  as  would  enable  them  to 
strike  at  Governor  Hughes  and  direct  nominations. 
Their  report  has  already  been  discounted.  We  are 
glad  they  w'ent,  for  their  action  in  this  case  will 
only  add  to  the  political  education  which  our  people 
need.  They  have  got  to  understand  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  will  never  give  them  anything  but  party 
politics.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

Get  the  stoves  ready  for  winter. 

You  see  these  ‘‘tree  doctors"  need  watching  also. 

To  clip  or  not  to  clip — the  Alfalfa.  That’s  the  ques¬ 
tion — page  862. 

Yes,  we  ought  to  make  at  least  half  the  weight  of  the 
hog  out  of  pasture. 

"Bug  against  Bug.” — Oh,  for  a  death  struggle  between 
the  housefly  and  the  mosquilo  ! 

We  are  still  cutting  the  runners  from  the  strawberry 
plants — in  some  eases  for  the  tenth  time. 

lx  Russia  average  wages  for  farm  labor  are:  Spring¬ 
time,  34  cents  a  day;  hay  and  harvest,  41  cents — without 
food. 

No,  we  do  not  belong  to  the  crowd  who  will  not  plant 
a  tree  because  it  may  benefit  some  one  else.  We  like  to 
leave  trees  as  a  monument. 

The  various  horticultural  societies  seem  to  be  striving 
to  see  which  can  offer  most  money  for  apple  prizes  this 
season.  The  Virginia  society  offers  $273  in  special  prizes 
for  boxed  fruit  alone. 

A  “.liquid  slate”  lias  been  advertised  with  the  claim 
that  the  formula  was  “invented”  by  a  naval  officer,  and 
that  the  "slate”  is  largely  used  in  the  navy.  Inquiry  at 
the  Navy  Department  shows  that  no  such  preparation  is 
used. 

For  some  years  now  farmers  have  used  shredded  corn 
fodder  for  stock  food.  It  lias  been  baled  for  sale,  yet 
we  are  unable  to  find  it  on  the  Eastern  markets.  It  ought 
to  make  a  good  horse  feed,  but  ttie  public  have  not  yet 
learned  to  appreciate  it. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  re¬ 
ports  an  increase  in  the  number  of  tetanus  cases  this  year 
resulting  from  Fourth  of  July  injuries.  It  reports  150 
cases  of  which  125  resulted  fatally.  Blank  cartridges  were 
responsible  for  130  cases  of  tetanus  tills  year. 

Government  chemists  are  now  studying  methods  of  de¬ 
naturing  non-edible  olive  oil  so  that  it  cannot  be  purified 
for  domestic  purposes.  Non-edible  oil  is  imported  free  of 
duty  for  merehanical  and  scientific  purposes,  but  there  is 
a  duty  of  40  and  50  cents  a  gallon  on  edible  oil,  and  the 
fear  t hat  dutiable  oil  will  be  imported  ns  non-dutinble 
causes  t he  Government  to  study  some  manner  of  denatur¬ 
ing  It. 

The  colonists  of  French  Uganda  have  sent  a  pelition  to 
the  French  Colonial  Office  asking  that  the  lion  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  hunters  on  the  ground  that  lions  alone  are 
able  to  rid  them  of  (lie  herbivorous  animals  that  destroy 
their  crops,  especially  elephants,  rhinoceros  and  deer. 
Hunters  are  restricted  in  killing  these  hitter  animals,  and 
they  have  multiplied  until  they  have  become  a  nuisance 
to  ranchers. 
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A  CALL  FOR  ORGANIZATION. 

On  Thursday,  September  2,  the  Farmers'  Club  and 
Dairymen’s  League,  of  Pawling,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
held  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  meeting.  An  invita¬ 
tion  was  sent  out  to  members  of  neighboring  leagues  and  all 
farmers  to  be  present.  There  were  several  able  speakers; 
Kev.  W.  H.  Willson,  late  of  Quaker  Hill,  Mr.  John  Krouse, 
of  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Brill,  from  the  farm  of  Mr. 
M.  A.  Low,  and  Mr.  Winters,  of  Fairfield  Dairy,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  men  who  are  well  acquainted  with  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  its  various  phases,  and  who  know  the  business 
not  only  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint,  but  also  under¬ 
stand  the  dealer’s  side  and  the  consumer’s  relation  to 
both.  Farmers  present  could  not  fail  to  receive  benefit 
from  their  remarks,  nor  listen  without  enthusiasm  and  a 
feeling  that  there  is  now,  as  never  before,  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  dairymen  to  better  conditions,  if  they  will  but 
arouse  and  work  together  to  that  end.  The  speakers  came 
some  distance  and  gave  of  their  abundance  to  a  small 
number  of  farmers  and  many  empty  seats.  What  excuse 
was  there  for  any  of  the  farmers  nearby  to  prevent  them 
from  attending  that  meeting?  I  heard  of  one  man  who 
couldn’t  he  away  so  long,  but  he  attended  a  clam-bake 
that  week.  I  wonder  if  the  clams,  etc.,  compensated  for 
the  loss  of  much  valuable  instruction?  It  might,  if  he 
were  dealing  in  dams  instead  of  milk.  We  hear  farmers 
complaining  of  high  prices  of  cattle  feed,  labor  and  living, 
and  low  prices  of  milk.  What  can  they  expect  when  they 
take  no  steps  toward  organization,  nor  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  of  modern  ways  and  means?  Look  at  the  fruit 
growers  of  California  and  other  lines  of  business,  how 
they  organize  for  mutual  protection  and  advantage  ! 

It  would  take  some  time  even  to  touch  on  all  the  points 
these  men  discussed  and  made  plain  to  us.  Organization,  a 
right  and  clear  conception  of  the  position  of  producers,  deal¬ 
ers  and  consumers,  milk  production,  cost,  price,  ventilation, 
cleanliness,  care  of  cows  and  keeping  acoount  of  the  milk 
from  each  by  weighing;  weeding  out  the  unprofitable  cows 
and  much  more.  It  made  one  feel  like  taking  a  fresh  start 
and  making  all  possible  advance  even  though  there  was 
no  better  price  paid  than  for  last  year,  but  it  was  plainly 
stated  that  an  advance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  increased  cost  of  everything  else.  We 
hear  the  cry  continually  the  dealers!  the  dealers!  They 
'certainly  have  managed  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs 
but  are  they'  really  to  blame  for  making  a  good  bargain 
and  buying  at  the  lowest  possible  prices?  Don’t  let  us 
find  fault  with  them  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  stop  it 
in  a  very  short  time.  Would  not  you  farmers  do  the  same, 
if  you  used  the  same  keen  judgment  and  farsightedness 
as  did  they?  If  you  sold  as  carefully  as  they  buy  some 
of  the  wealth  they  possess  might  have  been  yours.  How 
long  are  you  farmers  going  to  keep  on  traveling  this  old 
road  to  ruin,  trying  singly  to  compete  with  a  great  army 
— an  organized  host?  Will  you  never  learn  that  inde¬ 
pendence  to  our  country  only  came  by  many  loyal  men 
marching  out  to  fight  as  one  man,  not  each  trying  to  do 
the  deed  alone?  If  our  forefathers  had  been  as  slow  and 
lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  many  of  them  waited 
at  home  to  see  how  things  were  coming  out  before  taking 
any  part  in  the  conflict,  America  would  never  have  been 
the  “Land  of  the  Free.”  They  answered  their  country's 
call  at  once,  and  just  so,  if  we  are  to  control  the  price 
and  sale  of  the  products  of  our  farms,  we  must  all  take 
a  share  in  the  work  of  organization.  Unite  with  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  help  form  a  branch  in  your  neighborhood, 
or  help  on  the  one  already  formed.  Wake  up !  Ask 
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for  a  better  price  for  milk,  and  get  ready  to  produce  milk 
that  is  well  worth  the  price  you  ask.  This  matter  is  not 
to  be  considered  with  lukewarmness  or  indifference.  It 
means  dollars  and  cents;  business  principles;  success.  Let 
us  remember  the  motto : 

“Good — better — best ! 

Never  let  it  rest, 

Till  you  make  the  good,  better — 

And  the  better,  best !” 

M.  B.  H. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Trospects  for  Winter  apples  below  the  average.  Fall 
fruit  about  normal.  Pears  rather  a  light  crop.  Plums 
average.  Grapes  above  the  average,  with  few  raised  in 
this  immediate  vicinity.  Ground  very  dry  and  continued 
dry  weather  wilt  injure  all  crops  not  harvested. 

Lunenburg,  Mass.  H.  o.  si. 

It  is  very  dry  here ;  no  rain  of  any  importance  since 
June.  Wheat  seeding  is  in  bad  shape  ;  commenced  to  cut 
corn  to-day,  a  good  crop  for  such  a  dry  season.  Apples  are  a 
fiat  failure;  aphis  and  dry  weather  the  cause.  Peaches 
and  pears  good  ;  quinces  good.  Pasture  gone.  I  am  hoping 
that  we  get  parcels  post  and  direct  primaries.  W.  J.  w. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

All  the  crops  are  fairly  good  here  except  apples,  which 
are  the  nearest  to  'a  complete  failure  1  have  seen  in  30 
years.  It  is  too  dry  for  plowing  sod,  and  pastures  have 
suffered  greatly  the  past  two  months.  Uind  within  four 
miles  of  town  that  is  good  and  well  improved  is  selling 
from  $100  to  $125  per  acre.  Butter  is  retailing  at  30 
cents,  and  this  county  is  well  adapted  to  dairying  and 
stock  raising.  Oats,  now,  are  bringing  34  cents  at  the 
railroad.  All  we  need  is  freedom  from  saloon  slavery  and 
politics.  w.  s. 

Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Ill. 

Crops  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  showing  up 
well.  Apples,  a  full  crop  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and 
perfectly  clean.  Gravonsteins  are  tine.  Buyers  are  offer¬ 
ing  $2  for  No.  1  and  $1.50  for  No.  2  Gravensteins.  Most 
growers  ship  on  their  own  account.  A  shipment  of  Graven¬ 
steins  goes  forward  from  here  to  Glasgow  direct  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18  on  consignment.  Potatoes  still  (September  11) 
as  green  as  they  were  in  June,  and  tubers  growing  rapidly; 
will  not  he  ripe  enough  to  dig  before  October  1-10.  Prom¬ 
ise  a  large  yield ;  buyers  paying  40  cents  per  bushel  for 
export  to  Cuba.  Oats  yielding  on  good  land  50  bushels  to 
acre,  price  50  cents.  Wheat,  30  bushels  per  acre;  $1  a 
bushel.  m-  I.  l. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Let  me  say  to  I*  P.,  who  desires  a  farm  in  the  South, 
for  health  reasons,  but.  “fears  Virginia  because  everybody 
here  wants  to  sell,”  that  while  we  all  have  our  price  and 
would  sell,  if  we  could  get  it,  this  he  will  find  to  be  true 
of  every  State  in  the  Union.  I  came  from  the  West  and 
before  buying  here  traveled  quite  extensively.  Everywhere 
I  found  people  ready  to  dispose  of  their  ralty  holdings, 
city  or  farm,  provided,  as  stated  above,  they  could  get 
their  price.  If  L.  P.  will  come  to  Virginia  and  look  the 
situation  over  for  himself  (preferably  I  would  say  some¬ 
where  in  the  salt  water  section),  examine  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  this  particular  locality  offers,  his  precon¬ 
ceived  prejudice  may  be  changed  and  the  probabilities  are 
he  will  find  here  Just  what  he  is  looking  for.  A.  h.  G. 

Wake,  Va.  _ _ 

GOOD  HOADS  MEETING. — The  second  annual  National 
Good  Roads  convention  was  held  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Sep¬ 
tember  21-23.  The  first  address  was  delivered  by  former 
Gov.  N.  J.  B'atchelder,  of  New  Hampshire,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  who  talked  on  “The  National  Grange 
and  Good  Roads.”  The  same  afternoon  an  address  on 


“The  New  England  Plan  for  Connecting  Lines  of  Trunk 
Highways,”  was  given  by  George  S.  Ladd,  special  good 
roads  lecturer  of  the  National  Grange;  lion.  T.  C.  Laylin, 
Master  Ohio  State  Grange,  talked  on  “The  Farmers’  In¬ 
terest  in  Road  Improvement”;  Hon.  F.  N.  Godfrey.  Mas¬ 
ter  New  York  State  Grange,  talked  on  “The  New  York 
State  Grange  and  Good  Roads  Legislation  in  that  State.” 
September  22  II.  II.  Gross,  president  of  the  Illinois  Farm¬ 
ers’  Good  Roads  League,  spoke  on  “Illinois  Good  Roads,” 
and  I>.  Ward  King,  who  was  a  farmer  of  Maitland,  Mo., 
before  he  became  a  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  who  has  become  famous  all  over 
the  country  by  his  invention  of  the  King  split-log  drag, 
spoke  on  “Treatment,  of  Earth  Roads,”  in  which  the  split- 
log  drag  can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  The  present 
widespread  interest  in  the  movement  for  improved  high¬ 
ways  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several  hundred  delegates 
attended  the  convention  as  representatives  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  organizations  in  addition  to  those  who  are  officers 
or  members'  of  the  Grange :  American  Automobile  Asso¬ 
ciation,  American  Road  Makers’  Association,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Automobile  Manufacturers,  Association  of 
Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers  and  the  American 
Motor  Car  Manufacturers’  Association.  The  United  States 
Office  of  Public  Roads,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  Washington,  was  represented  by  Logan  Waller  Page, 
director,  and  several  members  of  his  staff.  In  addition 
to  the  delegates  representing  the  organizations  named, 
the  Governors  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  have 
appointed  prominent  citizens  of  their  States  to  attend 
the  gathering.  An  important  feature  of  the  convention 
was  the  large  number  of  delegates  from  southern  and 
far  western  States.  Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  no  less  than  54  delegates,  representing  every  im¬ 
portant  section  of  bis  State.  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Alabama,  where  the  good  roads  interest  has 
been  actively  aroused  this  year,  were  all  largely  repre¬ 
sented..  There  were  goodly  delegations  from  California, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Iowa,  New  Mexico.  Wisconsin. 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Oregon  and  Kansas.  Governor 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  named  among  the  delegates  the 
State  Highway  Commissioners,  headed  by  Chairman  S. 
Percy  Hooker,  and  W.  Pierrepont  White  and  Albert  R. 
Shattuck. 
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MORE  EXPRESS  CHARGES. — While  you  are  getting 
express  company  experiences,  I  might  add  a  typical  one. 
The  clerk  in  the  local  office  here  said  the  American  Express 
Co.  ran  into  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  so  I  ordered  two  plow 
points  which  would  cost  35'  cents  by  freight.  When 
they  came  they  were  billed  National  Express  and 
fit)  cents  charges.  I  asked  the  agent  about  it,  and  he 
said  it  was  all  the  same  thing;  the  treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  and  American  were  the  same  person.  “Yes.”  I  said, 
“for  beating  the  public.”  Now,  ns  far  south  as  Springfield, 
Mass.,  I  can  get  a  reasonable  rate,  for  an  express  com¬ 
pany,  but  if  I  wished  anything  from  Hartford,  25  miles 
south  of  there,  the  charges  are  about  doubled,  two  ex¬ 
press  companies  sharing  the  charges,  and  both,  I  presume, 
having  the  same  treasurer.  f.  ii. 

Vermont. 

FRUIT  IN  KANSAS^ — The  Kansas  Horticultural  Society 
has  issued  a  report  for  September.  For  the  State,  apples, 
15  per  cent;  pears,  10  per  cent;  grapes,  41  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop.  The  peach  crop  failed  to  show  a  yield  of 
one  per  cent  for  the  whole  State,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  pears  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  districts.  Late 
Spring  frosts  are  mostly  responsible  for  the  small  fruit 
crop  In  this  State.  This  season  has  not  been  ns  favorable, 
on  the  whole,  as  last  for  the  orchards  and  vineyards. 
The  condition  of  apples'  has  fallen  off  six  per  cent  since 
the  June  report,  and  grapes  17  per  cent,  while  pears  have 
gained  two  per  cent.  The  second  Congressional  District 
leads  In  apples  with  the  sixth  district  second.  The  second 
district  also  has  the  largest  amount  of  grapes  with  the 
first  district  next  in  amount. 
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The  safety,  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  fflar&n  solid  top,  closed- 
in  breech  and  side  ejection  features 
are  combined  with  the  quick,  easy 
manipulation  of  the  popular  sliding 
fore-end  or  “pump”  action  in  the  new 
Model  20  Zi2ar/iM  rifle. 

In  rapid  firing— the  real  test  of  a  re¬ 
peater — the  HZanc/t  solid  top  is  always  a 
protection  and  prevents  smoke  and  gases 
blowing  back ;  the  ejected  shell  is  never 
thrown  into  your  face  or  eyes,  and  never 
Interferes  with  the  aim ;  the  fat  forearm  fits 
your  hand  and  helps  quick  operation. 

It  handles  the  short,  long  and  long-rifle 
cartridges  without  change  in  adjustment, 
and  the  deep  Ballard  rifling  guarantees  the 
accuracy,  making  it  the  finest  little  rifle  in 
the  world  for  target  shooting  and  for  all 
small  game  up  to  150  or  200  yards. 

For  full  description  of 
aJl  7/Zzr/ijt  Repeaters, 
just  get  our  136-page 
catalog.  Mailed  free 
for  3  stamps  postage. 
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up  to  $4,25  Buys  the  Most  Useful 

lUu  Article  Any  Farmer  Can  Own 

It  Is  the  great  Burr  Automatic  Safety 
Tackle  Block— the  one  rope  tackle  block 
that  does  a  chain  block’s  work.  One  man 
can  do  the  work  of  four  in  chang¬ 
ing  wagon  boxes,  lifting  injured  ani¬ 
mals,  stretching  wire  fences,  and 
many  other  farm  jobs  thut  need 
strength.  It  has  no  teeth,  wedges 
und  oceentrics  to  bite,  teur  and  wear 
rope.  It  locks  unfailingly  and  holds 
firmly  und  sufely  on  greasy  und  wet 
ropo,  and  in  any  position — oven  up  sido 
down.  Tho  simplest,  strongest,  handiest 
farm  help  over  invented.  You  couldn't  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  it  if  it  cost  twice  tho 
money.  Cnpacity.  800 
up  to  5,000  lbs.  Writo 
today  for  catalog  and 
complote  instructions. 

BURR  MFG.CO. 

186  Viaduct,  Cleveland^ 


Victors 
from 
$10  up 


You  certainly  ought 
to  own  a  Victor 


Victor  Records 

are  practically 

indestructible 

You  can  handle  _ 

i'1 

I 

There  isn’t  another  musical  instrument  that  will 
give  you  and  your  family  and  your  friends  half  so  much 
pleasure  as  a  Victor. 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  Victor  Records  (over 
3000  different  ones)  that  everybody,  from  grandmother 
to  the  little  folks,  can  hear  just  the  music  and  fun  they 
like  the  best.  And  every  Victor  Record  is  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  the  instrument  or  voice  recorded — not 
a  squeaking  imitation.  No  wonder  the  little  dog  knew 
it  was  “His  Master’s  Voice”  when  he  heard  the  Victor. 

Just  think  of  it!  You  can  listen  to  the  world’s 
greatest  singers,  and  most  famous  bands,  and  city 
church  choirs,  and  renowned  instrumental  soloists, 
and  fine  male  quartettes,  and  jolly  minstrels,  and 
funny  vaudeville  artists— all  through  the  Victor.  You 
hear  them  sing  and  play  just  as  real  as  though  they 
were  right  in  the  room  with  you.  And  they’ll  do  it 
whenever  you  say  so  and  as  often  as  you  like. 

Why,  you  simply  don’t  realize  what  you’re  missing 
by  not  having  a  Victor! 

The  Victor  reproduces — it  does  not  imitate 

It’s  the  greatest  musical  instrument  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Why,  the  grand  opera  singers  won’t 
trust  the  reproduction  of  their  wonderful  voices  to  any 
instrument  but  the  Victor,  and  the  great  bands  won  t 
play  for  any  other,  either.  The  voice  of  the  Victor 
is  as  far  superior  to  “talking  machines”  as  a  prima 
donna’s  is  superior  to  the  worst  amateur’s. 

The  Victor  has  the  highest  endorsement  of  musi¬ 
cal  authorities,  the  best  people  everywhere  welcome  it 
to  their  homes,  and  voice  teachers  use  it  in  training 
their  pupils.  In  the  banquet-rooms  of  the  largest 
hotels  of  the  great  cities — like  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York,  and  the  Bellevue-Stratford  in  Philadelphia 
— the  Victor  is  played  and  is  accompanied  by  the  hotel 
orchestra.  The  Victor  is  supreme. 

Thi%  wonderful  musical  instrument  will  brighten 
your  home  like  sunshine.  It  will  complete  the  family 
circle.  It  is  so  full  of  life  that  it  is  almost  human.  It 
will  be  the  most  cheerful  member  of  the  family.  The 
Victor  is  always  in  good  humor,  is  always  ready  to 
please,  and  ne-ver  gets  tired  or  grouchy. 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 


them  in  any  way  you 
please.  They  won’t  crack 
while  being  used,  for  you  simply 
lay  them  on  the  turn-table  ;  they  don’t  have  to  be  tight. 
They  won’t  scratch  if  you  rub  one  over  another.  They 
lie  flat,  so  they  can’t  topple  over  and  break.  They  are 
the  most  perfect  records  produced,  and  the  most  lasting. 

You  can  afford  a  Victor 

There’s  one  of  these  wonderful  musical  instruments 
for  you  on  easy  terms.  The  Victor  dealer  in  your  town 
will  put  one  in  your  home  right  now,  if  you  ask  him, 
and  he’ll  let  you  pay  for  it  in  small  weekly  amounts 
that  you’ll  hardly  miss.  It  will  soon  be  paid  for,  too, 
for  you  can  get  a  Victor  as  low  as  $10.00,  and  it  will 
play  any  Victor  Record. 

Buy  from  your  local  dealer 

That  is  better  for  you  in  every  way.  You  can  go  right  to  his 
store,  and  select  just  the  instrument  you  want,  and  hear  it  play. 
And  then  you  can  hear  avery  record  befor  you  buy  it. 

Reside  that,  you  arc  helping. your  home  merchant.  And  you 
don’t  pay  heavy  freight  charges  from  some  far-off  city. 

Go  and  hear  the  Victor 

We’ll  tell  you  the  name  of  the  Victor  dealer  near  you.  lie 
will  gladly  play  any  Victor  Record  for  you  without  cost, 
and  without  putting  you  under  any  obligation  to  buy. 

Write  to  us  for  the  beautiful 
Victor  Catalogues 

They  show  the  different  style  Victors,  com- 


V  V 


plcte  list  of  Victor  Records,  and  portraits  of 
t lie  famous  singers  and  musicians.  Use 
this  coupon. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

20th  and  Cooper  Sts. 

/  s 

Camden,  N.  J.  > 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  ye  * 

Canadian  IDistributors. 

Preserve  your  records  / "y 

a<>4o 

by  using  Victor  Needles.  / 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

LIKE)  IN  DIFFERENCE. 

Doubting  Thomas  and  loving  John, 
With  the  others  walking  on. 

“Tell  me  now,  John,  dare  you  be 
One  of  the  small  minority; 

To  he  lonely  in  your  thought, 

Never  to  l>e  sought  or  bought; 

To  1h-  dropped  and  shunned,  and  go 
'Through  the  world  esteemed  its  foe; 

To  bear  off  your  titles  well. 

Heretic  and  infidel; 

To  he  singled  out  and  hissed, 

'Pointed  out  as  one  unblessed; 

Warred  against  in  whispers  faint, 

Lest  the  children  catch  a  taint? 

If  you  dare,  come  now  with  me, 
Fearless,  confident  and  free.” 

“Thomas,  do  you  dare  fo  be 
One  of  the  great  majority; 

To  be  only  as  the  rest, 

With  Cod’s  common  blessings  blest; 

To  accept  in  humble  part 

Truth  that  shines  on  every  heart; 

To  he  never  set  on  high 
Where  the  envious  curses  fly  ; 

Never  name  and  fame  fo  find. 

Far  outstripped  in  soul  or  mind  ; 

To  he  hid,  except  to  God, 

As  one  grass-blade  in  the  sod. 

Under  foot  with  millions  trod? 

If  you  dare,  come,  with  us  be 
Lost  in  love’s  great  unity." 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

* 

Pressing  a  pleated  skirt  is  often  a 
troublesome  thing  unless  the  pleats  are 
basted  in.  One  can  save  trouble,  how¬ 
ever,  by  pinning  a  couple  of  pleats  at 
a  time  to  the  ironing  board,  stretching 
the  pleats  flat,  and  putting  a  large  pin 
at  top  and  bottom.  Then  lay  a  damp 
cloth  over  the  goods,  and  press  with  a 
hot  iron,  and  the  pleats  are  soon  re¬ 
stored  to  tailored  smoothness.  We  al¬ 
ways  do  this  pressing  on  the  wrong 
side,  to  avoid  making  the  material  shiny. 

* 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  new 
colors  this  Fall  is  raisin,  which  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  a  purplish  brown 
with  a  garnet  shade,  just  like  a  ripe 
raisin.  It  is  a  very  becomng  color  to 
almost  everyone.  There  are  a  good 
many  new  shades  of  plum,  prune,  dah¬ 
lia  and  purple,  and  among  the  velvet 
flowers  for  Winter  hats  are  big  dah¬ 
lias  as  regularly  quilled  as  the  real 
flower,  matching  all  these  tints,  inclu¬ 
ding  raisin.  Velvet  hats  are  not  dis¬ 
played  freely  yet,  but  there  are  many 
Fall  shapes  covered  with  moire  espe¬ 
cially  in  garnet  and  raisin  tones;  they 
are  usually  trimmed  with  a  velvet  bow 
or  flowers. 

* 

The  new  Fall  tailor  suits  still  show 
snugly  fitting  sleeves  and  long  plain  cut 
with  narrow  hip  lines.  They  are  usually 
single-breasted,  with  narrow  revers  cut 
low ;  in  some  of  them  the  revers  come 
down  to  the  waist  line.  While  the  lines 
are  very  plain,  a  good  deal  of  soutache 
and  other  braiding  is  used,  on  cuffs,  re¬ 
vers  aiid  large  pockets.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  that  larger  sleeves  will 
be  called  for  in  coats  before  the  Win¬ 
ter  is  over,  for  many  of  the  new  cos¬ 
tumes  show  puffed  sleeves,  some  of 
them  with  elbow  puffs,  looking  very 
queer  indeed  compared  with  the  skin¬ 
tight  styles  of  the  past  year.  Kilt- 
pleated  skirts  are  a  prominent  feature, 
just  as  we  have  grown  accustomed  to 
plain  gores,  but  there  is  an  evident  re¬ 
action  against  the  close  skirts  of  the 
past  season.  As  for  the  sheath  skirt 
which  was  held  up  as  a  dressmaker’s- 
bugaboo,  it  was  never  taken  'seriously, 
and  is  now  as  dead  as  Pharaoh. 

* 

One  of  the  Egyptian  relics  recently 
brought  to  England  by  Professor  Flind¬ 
ers  Petrie,  the  distinguished  Egyptolo¬ 
gist,  is  a  pot  of  pomade  for  the  com¬ 
plexion,  which  belonged  to  an  Egyptian 
lady  of  quality  who  died  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  dynasty,  or  about  3,650  years 
ago.  A  complete  outfit  of  toilet  requi¬ 
sites  was  buried  with  her,  enclosed  in  a 
beautifully  woven  basket.  In  addition 
to  the  pomade,  which  was  in  a  beauti¬ 


ful  alabaster  jar,  there  were  pots  of  a 
preparation  for  painting  the  eyebrows, 
a  carved  horn  to  hold  oil  and  a  blue 
marble  dish  like  a  pin  tray.  A  bead  fly 
whisk,  two  bead  pouches,  sewing  ma¬ 
terials  and  jewelry  were  also  interred 
with  this  mummy.  Modern  critics  who 
lament  the  artificial  aids  to  beauty  of 
the  present  day  will  find  them  duplica¬ 
ted  in  long-dead  periods,  as  in  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  which  are  modern  when 
compared  with  the  thirty  centuries  or 


more  that  take  us  back  to  the  old 
dynasties  of  Egypt. 

* 

There  has  been  a  discussion  in  the 
New  York  Sun  as  to  the  proper  way 
of  making  real  old-fashioned  New  Eng¬ 
land  clam  chowder.  The  following  was 
given  as  the  best  method  for  Newbury- 
port  chowder,  as  made  for  forty  years 
and  more  along  the  Maine  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  coast :  For  each  pint  of  shelled 
(soft)  clams  take  three  or  four  small 
slices  of  salt  (pickled  “mess”)  pork 
and  fry  the  fat  out  of  it  in  the  kettle 
to  be  used  for  making  the  chowder.  To 
this  fat  add  about  six  potatoes  sliced 
and  two  small  onions  •sliced.  Put  the 


Some  little  time  ago  we  printed  a 
cat-and-eagle  story  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  an  Angora  cat  was  carried 
away  by  an  eagle  for  twenty  miles  into 
the  mountains,  but  returned  a  few  days 
later,  minus  some  of  its  fur,  but  with 
no  information  concerning  the  eagle. 
The  Kennebec  Journal  tells  about  a 
Maine  cat  which  seems  to  hold  the  re¬ 
cord  so  far.  It  states  that  some  days 
ago  two  large  eagles  descended  upon 
the  town  of  Milo  and  carried  off  Biff, 
the  big  Persian  cat  belonging  to  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Ryder  at  the  Silver  Lake  Hotel. 
No  one  ever  expected  to  see  her  again, 
but  Monday  morning  she  reappeared 
outside  of  Mrs.  Ryder’s  window  ap¬ 
parently  but  little  the  worse  for  her  ex¬ 
perience.  Some  of  the  long  fur  about 
her  throat  was  missing  and  there  were 
several  scratches  on  her  back,  but  she 
was  purring  contentedly  and-  has  taken 
her  customary  allowance  of  milk  and 
sardines  to-day  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  The  final  act  in  the  drama 
was  unfolded  this  afternoon  when  Dave 
Ilutchingson  arrived  here  from  his  Bee 
Pond  camps  with  the  bodies  of  two 
eagles  which  he  found  in  the  Ten  Mile 
Shanty  road  about  five  miles  from  here. 
The  head  of  one  of  them  had  been 
clawed  terribly  and  the  throat  of  the 
other  had  been  torn  open.  That  they 
both  met  death  at  the  hand  of  the  cat 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  how  she 
managed  to  despatch  them  without  her¬ 
self  sustaining  serious  injury  is  a  com¬ 
plete  mystery  which  even  Bill  McBride, 
the  Houston  Mountain  bee  fancier  does¬ 
n’t  attempt  to  unravel. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

There  is  a  pronounced  revival  of 
plaited  skirts,  and  the  misses’  model 
shown  is  a  very  stylish  one.  The  skirt 
is  made  in  seven  gores,  the  seams  all 
being  concealed  <by  the  plaits.  It  is 
joined  to  a  belt  and  closed  invisibly  at 
the  back.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  16-year  size  is  7x/2  yards 
24  or  27,  \x/2  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  6434  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 

The  blouse  which  shows  no  visible 
closing  is  always  a  pretty  and  attractive 
one  and  this  model  includes  the  new 
deep,  narrow  chemisette.  It  is  made 
with  the  new  sleeves,  too,  that  are  cut 
off  to  show  pretty  close  fitting  under 
ones  of  thin  material  and  it  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  entire  gowns  and  to  the 
separate  blouse.  The  waist  is  made  over 
a  fitted  lining  and  consists  of  fronts 
and  back  with  the  chemisette.  The  lin¬ 
ing  is  closed  at  the  center  front,  the 
waist  invisibly  at  the  left  of  the  front. 
The  sleeves  are  tucked  and  arranged 
over  the  linings,  which  are  faced  to  ! 
form  the  under  sleeves.  The  quantity  t 
of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  3 7/s  yards  21,  24  or  27  or  2  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  94  yard  18  inches 
wide  for  the  chemisette  and  under 
sleeves  and  2J4  yards  of  banding.  The 
pattern  6435  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents. _ 

Perpetual  Yeast. — I  am  obliged  to 
Mrs.  Louise  M.  Young  for  adding  her 
experiences  to  mine  in  the  use  of  per¬ 
petual  yeast.  It  was  an  oversight  not 
to  state  that  different  flour  requires  dif¬ 
ferent  amounts  of  liquid.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  her  yeast  must  be  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours,  as  we  never  need  to 
let  the  bread  rise  twice  before  putting 
it  into  the  pans,  neither  does  the  yeast 
•ever  fail  to  respond,  though  we  leave 
it  unused  for  ten  days  or  even  longer. 
In  my  experience,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  keep  it  cool  between  baking  days — 
this,  however,  is  essential. 

A.  E.  F. 
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Standard  Prints 

Old-fashioned  honest 
quality  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  time  is  still  in 
these  standard  calicoes 
after  more  than  65 
years — 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Prints 

Beautiful  new  pat¬ 
terns,  printed  in  colors 
that  will  not  fade,  on 
cloth  of  exceptional 
quality,  make  these  the 
cotton  dress-goods  of 
enduring  service. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simp¬ 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help 
him  supply  you. 

The  Eddysione  MftJ.Co.,  Phils.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  doublethe  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTEk  RADIATOR  CO. 
39  Furnace  St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Price*  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 


Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


One  customer  writes  un¬ 
der  date  of  March  30th, 
this  year : 


“  Dutch  Bulbs  purchased  of 
you  last  fall  are  producing 
beautiful  blooms.” 

Buy  of  the  direct  im¬ 
porter  and  you  will  no 
doubt  get  the  same  results 
next  spring. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

Dept.  Y  2 

J.  M.  THOR  BURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  Street  and  38  Park  Place 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Farms  on 
YirginidnR^ 

"  Soutkside  Virgmia\ 

Locate  now  on  the  new  railroad.  Runs 
rough  the  richest  farming  and  trucking 
country. 

.  Lands  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre. 

Rich  farms  now  at  low  prices.  Produce 
two  and  three  crops  per  year,  abundant  water, 
timber,  excellent  climate.  Virile  for  catalogue 
and  information :  B.  E.  RICE,  Agent, 

Industrial  Department,  Virginian  Railway  Co., 
Dept.  G,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


The  Rio"  f'-rrstv  of  sun-touched  early  apples 
ine  mg  C^rop  from  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  bid  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  liome-soekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


3434  Misses’  Seven  Gored  Plaited  Skirt 
14  and  16  years. 

liquor  from  the  clams  into  the  kettle. 
Add  enough  hot  water  to  cover  the  po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.,  also  a  little  pepper  and  salt, 
and  boil  slowly  twenty  minutes,  or  until 
the  potato  and  onion  are  cooked.  Then 
add  the  clams  and  one  quart  of  milk 
and  allow  all  to  boil  again  two  minutes 
only.  Take  about  a  dozen  “Boston 
crackers,”  split  them  and  soak  them  in 
cold  water  one  minute.  Put  the  crack¬ 
ers  in  the  tureen  and  pour  the  hot 
chowder  over  it,  and  you  have  the  old- 
fashioned  clam  chowder. 


LILACS 

THE  CHOICEST  VARIETIES 

Including  the  famous  HIGHLAND  PARK  COLLECTION 

Catalogue  containing  descriptions  of  85  different  kinds  will  be  sent  on  request. 

This  Catalogue  also  contains  accurate  and  trustworthy  description  of  the  best 

Trees ,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Plants 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Box  K,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Choice  Grape  Preserves. 

After  getting  rid  of  the  seeds,  the 
next  objectionable  feature  of  grapes  for 
canning  or  preserving  is  the  toughness 
of  the  skins,  especially  in  all  of  the 
light-colored  varieties.  But  when  grapes 
are  plentiful  this  may  be  somewhat 
overcome  by  using  only  half  of  the 
skins  by  the  following  process:  After 
washing  the  selected  clusters  of  grapes, 
stem,  divide  the  amount,  and  pulp  only 
one-half.  Cook  the  other  half  the  same 
as  for  jelly,  then  strain  and  in  this 
juice  cook  the  skins  of  the  pulped  half 
until  perfectly  tender.  After  cooking 
the  pulps  and  pressing  through  the  col¬ 
ander  to  remove  the  seeds,  mix  with 
the  cooked  skins,  measure,  bring  to  a 
boil,  add  sugar,  measure  for  measure, 
cook  with  great  care,  testing  with  a 
cold  silver  spoon  for  jelly  indications, 
skim  and  turn  into  jelly  glasses.  For 
air-tight  glass  cans  less  sugar  can  be 
used — three-fourths  sugar  to  one  meas¬ 
ure  of  cooked  grapes.  This  process 
yields  all  the  grape  juice  to  one-half 
the  skins  and  pulps;  and  if  applied  to 
other  small  fruits  would  undoubtedly 
prove  as  successful  as  when  making 
choice  grape  preserves. 

MED0RA  CORBETT. 


Gasoline  and  Vermin. 

When  Aunt  Martha  found  that  the 
little  cottage  which  was  to  be  their 
Summer  home  was  infested  with  bed¬ 
bugs,  she  ordered  a  half  gal'on  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  began  the  work  of  extermina¬ 
tion  before  she  unpacked  her  belong¬ 
ings.  First,  every  particle  of  wood¬ 
work  was  washed  with  soap  and  water 
as  clean  as  possible.  The  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  were  wiped  with  cloths,  and  all 
cracks  filled  as  far  as  practical.  When 
all  was  clry  Aunt  Martha  took  a  cup  of 
gasoline  and  a  feather  and  went  over 
all  cracks  and  crevices  about  the  doors 
and  windows,  saturating  all  with  the 
gasoline.  The  next  morning  Uncle  Ru¬ 
fus  poured  gasoline  into  his  hand  spray¬ 
ing  machine,  and  sprayed  the  woodwork 
thoroughly;  endeavoring  to  throw  a 
generous  supply  into  cracks  which  were 
hard  to  saturate  with  the  feather,  and 
giving  special  attention  to  spaces  around 
the  baseboards.  The  gasoline  not  only 
kills  the  bugs  if  it  reaches  them,  but  it 
destroys  the  eggs  as  well.  The  windows 
were  opened  when  this  was  done,  and 
the  rooms  aired.  Then  Aunt  Martha 
began  to  unpack.  In  about  a  week  she 
was  horrified  to  find  a  full-grown  bug 
on  the  wall  in  her  bedroom.  Again, 
every  crevice  wa's  saturated  with  gaso¬ 
line  as  thoroughly  as  it  could  be  with  a 
feather,  and  quiet  reigned.  In  about 
two  weeks  another  bug  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  wall  in  the  same  local¬ 
ity  as  the  previous  visitor.  Then  Uncle 
Rufus  brought  in  his  sprayer  again  and 
sprayed  all  cracks,  corners  and  crev¬ 
ices,  and  the  job  of  extermination  was 
complete.  There  was  no  further  sign 
of  the  bugs  as  long  as  they  lived  in  the 
house. 

Of  course  one  must  never  use  gaso¬ 
line  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  light 
or  fire,  and  a  room  sprayed  as  those 
mentioned  above  should  not  be  entered 
with  a  light  for  at  l.east  twenty-four 
hours.  Had  she  unpacked  before  dis¬ 
covering  the  vermin  she  would  have  re¬ 
moved  all  clothing  and  proceeded  as 
before,  spraying  bedstead  and  mattress 
also.  So  much  for  the  “midnight 
throng.” 

Aunt  Martha  says  that  gasoline  is 
equally  effective  in  exterminating 
moths,  and  she  always  washes  her  silk 
waists  and  light  woolen  ones  in  it  when 
they  need  cleaning.  Uncle  Rufus  has 
long  used  gasoline  to  keep  his  poultry 
house  free  from  lice.  He  turns  the  poul¬ 
try  into  the  yard  and  sprays  every  inch 
of  their  house  with  gasoline ;  roosts, 
nests,  floors,  walls,  ceilings.  Then  he 
opens  doors  and  windows  and  lets  it 
air  an  hour  or  two  and  it  is  ready  for 
occupancy  once  more.  A  thorough 


spraying  three  or  four  times  a  year  is 
all  that  he  finds  necessary.  Uncle  Ru¬ 
fus  was  sick  for  a  few  days  recently 
and  the  women  of  the  house  were  not 
very  thorough  in  their  care  of  the  sta¬ 
ble  where  the  horse  is  kept.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  he  found  a  swarm  of  little  flies 
already  hatched  out  in  the  refuse  back 
of  the  horse,  when  he  was  able  to  at¬ 
tend  to  things  once  more.  It  was  the 
work  of  very  few  minutes  to  pour  gas¬ 
oline  into  the  spraying  machine  and 
spray  it  over  the  multitude  of  “disease- 
germ  carriers,”  but  it  ended  their  ca¬ 
reer.  He  says  it  takes  so  little  to  destroy 
the  flies  and  it  evaporates  so  quickly  he  , 
thinks  it  will  hardly  prove  very  injuri¬ 
ous  by  the  time  the  fertilizer  is  used  on 
the  land.  While  on  this  disagreeable 
subject  I  might  pass  on  the  following 
suggestion  to  mothers  whose  children 
are  in  the  public  school.  Aunt  Martha 
says  if  a  little  clove  oil  is  rubbed 
through  the  hair  it  will  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  protect  the  child  from  attack  by 
head  lice  from  other  children’s  heads. 

martha’s  niece. 


Spanish  Stewed  Tomatoes. — Select  six 
large  ripe  tomatoes,  skin  them,  then 
slice  into  a  buttered  granite  saucepan. 
When  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  covered 
season  the  layer  with  minced  onion, 
parsley,  pepper,  salt  and  butter;  then 
add  another  layer ;  season  as  before, 
and  continue  in  this  manner  until  all 
the  tomatoes  have  been  sliced.  Two 
small  silver-skin  onions,  a  teaspoon ful 
of  parsley,  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper  and  a 
level  tablespoonful  of  butter  are  the 
proportions  to  use.  Cover  the  saucepan 
with  a  lid  that  fits  closely  and  let  sim¬ 
mer  for  30  minutes.  Then  pour  in  two- 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  good  brown  gravy, 
stirring  it  well  through,  and  continue 
cooking  slowly  and  stirring  often  for 
one-half  hour.  Meanwhile  boil  one-half 
cupful  of  well  washed  rice  so  that  every 
grain  stands  alone;  have  if  well  season¬ 
ed  and  perfectly  done  and  drained. 
Lightly  stir  it,  a  little  at  a  time,  with 
the  tomatoes;  when  well  mixed  turn  on 
to  a  hot  dish  and  send  at  once  to  the 
table.  Serve  with  it  about  a  cupful 
of  good  brown  gravy  made  boiling  hot 
and  send  to  the  table  in  a  small  bowl  or 
sauceboat. 

Tomatoes  on  the  Half  Shell. — Cut  the 
tomatoes  in  halves  without  peeling  and 
place  them  in  a  baking  pan.  Put  a  piece 
of  butter  on  top  of  each,  and  lightly 
dust  with  salt  and  pepper.  Stand  the 
pan  in  the  oven  and  cook  the  tomatoes 
slowly  about  one  hour,  or  until  perfectly 
tender.  Have  ready  squares  of  toasted 
bread;  put  a  half  tomato  on  each  square, 
pour  around  them  cream  sauce  and 
serve  very  hot. 


SAVE  ENOUGH  ON  YOUR  STOVE 


TO  PAY  FOR  THE  FUEL 


A  Sure  Saving  of  $10.00  to  $20.00 

on  a  heating  or  cooking  stove  is  only  natural  when 
you  consider  our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
foundry.  We  build  only  the  highest  grade  of  stoves 
and  ranges  down  in  our  foundry  at  Newark,  Ohio. 
We  buy  our  material  in  tremendous  lots  when  the 
market  is  low.  Our  foundry  is  working  all  the 
year  around.  And  so  we  bring  costs  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  Then  we  add  one  small 
selling  profit  to  these  already  low  costs  and  that 
makes  the  price  you  see  in  our  catalog.  Your 
local  dealer  in  selling  stoves  would  have  to  charge 
you  at  least  $10.00  to  $20.00  more. 

Write  for  Our  FREE  Stove  Book 

We  ask  you  purely  in  your  own  interests 
to  send  for  this  book  at  once.  It  tells  you 
about  the  quality  that  goes  into  every  stove. 
It  tells  how  each  stove  is  put  together  and 
inspected  to  insure  absolute  perfection. 
And  it' also  tells  how  we  keep  some  of  our 
high  grade  stoves  in  warehouses  located 
throughout  the  country  at  all  principal 
shipping  points  and  thus  insure 


Don’t  Put  Off  Buying 

your  stove  until  the  cold  weather  Is  hero. 
Get  It  now  and  have  it  set  up  and  ready 
for  the  cold  days  before  they  come.  Re¬ 
member.  you  can  try  the  stove  in  your 
own  home  for  thirty  days  and  if  it  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  ship  it  back  and  we 
will  promptly  return  your  money  and  pay 
ail  the  freight  charges. 


Quick  and  Safe  Delivery  and  Very  Small  Freight  Charges 

We  carry  big  stocks  of  nil  our  stoves  and  make  shipment  the  same  day  we  get 
your  order.  WHITE  TODAY  FOIt  THE  NEW  FREE  CATALOG  OF  STOVES 
No.  66R12.  We  have  a  copy  wrapped  up  and  waiting  to  be  mailed  the  very 
day  we  receive  your  postal  card  or  letter. 

Address, 


SEARS,  roebucks; 


On  Rainy  Days 
A  Fish  Brandi  Slicker 
will  keep  you  dry 

And  give  yon  full  value  ia 
comfort  and  long  wear 

$3.00 

6UABANTEED  WATERPROOF 

Sold  by  first-class  Retailers  the  country 
over.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 


Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.,  Ltd.  t 


I 


Toronto,  Canada 
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Pon't  Throw  it  Away. _ 


Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 


They  mondall  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
brass,  copper,  gran  itoware,  hot  water  bags 
etc.  Nosolder.  comontor  rivet.  Anyone 
can  use  them;  tit  any  surface;  two  million 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  sizes,  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  110,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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Thcre’s  no  mys¬ 
tery  about  it. 

Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  do  not 
break  from  heat, 
because  they’re 
made  of  Macbeth 
Pearl  Glass  in- 
W/A&Vg&il  stead  of  common 
bottle  or  window 

wSh  slass- 

nee.  u.  &  i>»t  on.  Macbeth,  is  on 

my  chimneys.  That’s  my  name. 
I  would  hate  to  put  it  on  a 
chimney  that  would  make  me 
ashamed. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  arc  sold  by  the  best 
grocers  everywhere. 

My  book  insures  your  getting  the  right  chimney 
for  your  lamp:  it  also  gives  suggestions  about  the 
care  oflamps.  It  is  free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh, 


Than  Is  delivered  by  any 
other  style  of  pump  ana 
"to 33)  ~ 


29 


75 


For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 


^98*6  Wells i*  26 to 33^%  moro'watef 

than  is  raised  by  any  other  pump  of  the 
same  type  is  produced  by  tbe 

“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 

It’s  bocause  ttie  impeller  is  accur¬ 
ately  machined  to  the  casing,  thore 
is  no  sudden  change  of  direction  of 
the  water  in  pass¬ 
ing  thru  the  pump, 
and  the  ontiro  me¬ 
chanical  efficiency 
contributes  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  raising  of 
wator.  ‘‘Ameri¬ 
can’’  Centrifugals 
are  guaranteed 
rigidly.  Ask  for 
our  now  catalog. 

The  American  Well  Works.  ome«  *  work.,  Aurora,  III. 
First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Chas.  B.  Corwin, (Export)  12-25Whitelmll  St.,  N.Y, 


SEPARATOR 


Get  better  value.  Save  money. 
Deal  with  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur- 
chase.long  tlmeot  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


RAILROAD  LANDS 
VERY  OHEAP 

FREE  TRANSPORTATION 

To  quickly  build  up  population  along  the 
Washington  He  Choctaw  Railroad  in  the  new 
reservation  just  thrown  open,  1  will  sell  a 
little  of  our  100,000  acres  or  $25  and  $50  lands 
for  $17.50  per  aero. 

Magnificent  opportunity  for  settlers,  inves¬ 
tors  and  speculators.  Easy  terms,  as  low  as 
$1.00  per  month.  Any  size  tract  from  ten 
acres  up.  Gulf  Coast  Lands  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  in  the  world — ten  acres  will  yield  an 
income  of  $5,000  a  year.  Sweet,  pure  water; 
cool,  pleasant  summers  and  mild,  balmy 
winters;  beautiful  lands,  adapted  to  farming, 
truck  and  fruit,  growing  or  live  stock,  poultry, 
bees  and  dairying;  no  swamp,  no  stones;  irri¬ 
gation  not  needed;  only  part  of  the  United 
States  absolutely  free  from  local  diseases; 
sixty  miles  from  the  coast;  21  hours  from  St. 
Louis;  29  hours  from  Chicago;  with  best  ship¬ 
ping  facilities.  Don’t  buy  lands  anywhere 
until  you  investigate  this.  Send  me  your 
name,  a  postal  card  will  do,  and  I  will  send 
you  complete  details,  also  a  railroad  pass  free 
on  Washington  &  Choctaw  K’y.  whether  you 
buy  or  not. 

M.  G.  W1NEGAR,  Gen.  Manager 

1137  Times  Bldg.,  St.  L.ouis,  Mo. 

(^“Special  terms  to  live  land  agents  capable  of 
buying  two  sections  or  more  for  spot  cash. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  St  nple  Color  Cards.  Write  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


We’ll  sell  you  rugs  for 
25%  less 


1 


Don’t  pay  extra  money  to  a  dealer.  Buy  direct 
|  from  the  makers.  We’ll  give  you  best  quality, 
Ithe  results  of  a  quarter-century  of  rug-makieg. 

j  And  we  guarantee  “money  back  ”  if  you're  dissatisfied. 

HANCOCK  RUGS 

I  wear  like  oak.  Best  materials — perfectly  woven.  Exclusive 
I  distinctive  designs.  Beautiful  fadeless  colors.  Hands*  me 
I  ornaments  for  ycur  home.  9  x  12  rugs  at  these  low  prices : 
Ingraina,  $3.60  to  $7. SO.  Tapestries,  $11  to  $17.50. 
Velvets,  $17  to  $20. 

k  Axminstera,  Body  Brussels,  Wiltons, $20.50to $36. 50. 
Freight  paid  to  the  Mississippi  on  $10  orders,  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  $25  orders.  Write  today 
for  our  handsome  money-saving  catalogue 
showing  these  and  other  sizes  from  $2  to 
$60  in  exact  designs  and  colors. 

HANCOCK  RUG  MILLS 

Dopt.  C.  Philadelphia 


2S&SJ 


I  SELL  FUCHS  IN  OCR  IN. I,  the  bent  Co.  in  U.  S.  Fruit,  grain 
and  stock.  Write  for  Hat.  J.  D.  8.  HANSON,  Hsrt,  Mich. 

ICO  CADMC  P°r  Salo  in  the  fertllo  Dela- 
IOU  rnnmo  ware  Valley;  from  5  to  200 
acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New  catalogue  and  map. 

ELOUACM  G.  RKKDElt,  Newtown,  l’a. 

THE  MILD  CLIMATE  OF  VIRGIN1A_ZT 


Offers  splendid  opportunities  for  farming, 
stock  raising,  dairying  and  fruit  growing. 
Winters  are  short.  Climate  healthful.  Mar¬ 
kets  near.  Lands  reasonable  but  advancing 
each  year.  Write  for  information  to 

G.  W.  KOINER, 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTORE,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


FARMS  ^ 

jnFLORlDAnet%OOO^^t 


THINK  OF  IT  1 

The  secret  of  this  production  lies  in  the  won- 
drousiy  rich,  fertile  lands  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida,  and  in  the  fact  that  vegetables  are  grown 
here  in  the  winter  and  shipped  to  northern  marki  rj. 

The  climate  is  breezy  and  d-lightful  in  i- 
mer,  mild  and  sunny  in  winter.  Water  abund  t, 
markets,  convenient,  and  crops  bring  highest  prices, 
excellent  schools  and  good  neighbors. 

♦  Write  for  our  booklet,  written  by  a  western 
man,  which  gives  full  information.  Address 

J.  W,  WHITE.  Genl.  Indl.  Agt.. 
Seaboard  Air  Line, 

Dept.  Norfolk,  Va. 


THE  MICHIGAN -INDIANA 
LAND  COMPANY 

Are  offering  for  sale  from  40  to  05  of  the  nicest 
improved  farm  lands  in  the  best  section  of  t  he 
southern  part  of  Michigan,  in  the  following 
counties:  Allegan,  Barry,  Montmorency  and 
Kalkaska.  Also,  from  40  to  50  farms  in  the 
very  l>est.  section  of  Indiana,  located  in  Noble 
County,  Whitley  County  and  Elkhart  County. 
Please  write  for  description,  maps,  price  and 
terms.  Address 

MICHIGAN-INDIANA  LAND  COMPANY,  LI60NIER,  IND 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

LIMBERNECK  IN  HENS. 

My  chickens  apparently  were  well,  had 
free  range  on  our  own  two  acres,  and  some 
adjoining  cornfields.  They  were  fed  whole 
corn  (cracked  to  the  smaller  ones),  good 
wheat  bran  and  shorts,  cooked  small  pota¬ 
toes,  etc. ;  housed  In  three  different  good- 
sized  houses,  whitewashed;  as  a  disin¬ 
fectant  used  carbolic  acid.  They  seemed 
to  have  hut  few  mites  and  lice;  but  the 
older  hens  became  111  (they  were,  year-be- 
fore-Iast's  (Spring  chicks).  I  would  run 
across  one  here  and  there  where  they  ap¬ 
parently  just  dropped;  heads  a  nice  bright 
red,  as  healthy  looking  as  any  of  the  others, 
but  the  eyes  looked  glassy,  some  fever, 
didn't  try  to  eat  nor  drink.  Some  would 
totter  around  ;  just  seemed  to  die  on  their 
feet.  Pick  one  of  the  sick  ones  up  and 
their  necks  were  limber.  What  is  it? 

Worthington,  Ind.  m.  b.  d. 

Your  fowls  arc  no  doubt  suffering  best  investments  that  can  be  made, 
with  the  disease  known  as  “limberneck,”  While  it  is  a  trite  saying  that  “the 
which  is  caused  by  the  absorption  of  a  male  is  half  the  flock”  it  is  a  very  true 
poison  found  in  decaying  animal  food,  one,  and  apparently  often  lost  sight  of, 
It  may  be  found  in  beef  scrap  or  meat  and  in  more  ways  than  one  .  First,  as 
from  any  other  animal  or  bird  that  has  to  the  breeding.  It  does  not  pay  to  use 
become  tainted  or  soured  before  it  is  other  than  a  purebred,  however  excel- 
eaten  by  the  poultry.  The  poison  may  lent  as  an  individual  he  may  be,  for 
even  develop  after  the  meat  has  been  just  in  proportion  to  his  alien  or  un¬ 
eaten,  provided  the  meat  was  not  per-  known  blood,  will  lie  be  likely  to  fail 
fectly  sweet  when  fed.  The  remedy  is  to  reproduce  his  good  qualities.  This 
plain. to  be  seen.  Keep  your  fowls  away  is  of  prime  importance  even  in  raising 
from  all  kinds  of  decayed  or  spoiled  lambs  just  for  the  market.  Many  with 
meat,  and  feed  only  fresh  green  bone  and  an  idea  of  economy  use  a  lamb  for  sire, 
beef  scrap  that  is  sweet  enough  for  Such  will  it  is  true  often  produce  good 
your  own  table.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow  lambs,  but  only  when  they  are  used 
your  fowls  to  roam  over  your  neigh-  with  a  limited  number  oi  ewes.  In  any 
hors  fields  unless  you  arc  sure  that  no  case  if  we  would  have  stamina  in  the 
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lamb.  Even  if  they  do  so,  it  means  they 
become  thin,  and  then  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  ever  to  get  them  in  flesh 
enough  to  sell  for  anything  worth 
while.  If  such  are  separated  now,  and 
put  in  good  feed,  they  will  fatten  rap¬ 
idly,  and  bring  enough  to  replace  them 
with  young  sheep.  Those  too  that  in 
the  past  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
poor  milkers  or  mothers,  would  better 
be  discarded  also.  A  half  dozen  such 
will  take  the  profit  off  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  producers.  This  year  of  drought 
and  scanty  pastures,  there  is  danger  of 
the  ewes  going  into  the  Winter  thin, 
which  means  an  extra  ration  next  Win¬ 
ter  to  enable  them  to  produce  what 
they  should.  When  feed  is  too  short 
a  few  hundred  of  wheat  bran,  fed  in 
addition  to  the  pasture,  is  one  of  the 


dead  animals  have  been  left  in  them. 

'I  his  disease  usually  occurs  in  warm 
weather,  when  meat  will  spoil  very 

quickly.  C.  S.  GREENE. 

CORN  FODDER  FOR  HORSE. 

What  is  the  value  of  shredded  corn  fod¬ 
der  over  the  whole  feed?  We  keep  ubout 
20  horses  in  Boston  and  are  trying  to 
raise  a  good  part  of  the  feed  for  them 
here;  raise  all  the  corn,  a  good  part  of  the 
hay,  and  1  thought  that  the  fodder  could 
be  cured  and  shredded.  At  what  price 
would  you  fix  the  value  of  well-cured  corn 
fodder,  shredded?  C.  E.  t. 

Fltzwilliam  Depot,  N.  II. 

We  have  fed  shredded  corn  fodder 
for  10  years,  and  can  make  it  worth 
about  GO  per  cent  of  good  hay— ton  for  with  the  ewes, if  he  is  kept  up  during  the 
ton.  The  analysis  shows  up  better  than  day,  fed  as  above,  and  only  put  with 

this,  but  you  will  find  considerable  the  flock  at  night.  These  may  seem  to 

waste.  Our  small  stalks  of  flint  corn  those  who  have  never  thought  of  or 
fed  whole  give  less  waste  than  heavy  practised  them  to  be  trivial  and  a  lot 

stalks  of  dent  corn  run  through  the  of  fuss  and  importance  attached  to 

shredder.  Horses  eat  the  stalks  well  at  nice  theories.  If  anyone  will  practice 


offspring  we  must  have  maturity  in  the 
parents.  With  this  in  mind  I  would 
never  use  a  lamb  as  a  sire  except  ma¬ 
ted  with  mature  ewes;  for  the  same 
reason  a  young  ewe  with  a  fully-ma¬ 
tured  sire.  That  any  ram  may  be  at 
his  best  for  a  sire  he  should  have  much 
the  same  attention  prior  to  the  mating 
season,  as  a  horseman  gives  to  a  stal¬ 
lion.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  keep 
the  ram  in  a  paddock,  or  some  conve¬ 
nient  field,  by  himself,  where  he  can 
have  liberal  feeding,  nothing  better 
than  oats.  I  repeat  what  I  have  said 
more  than  once  in  these  columns,  that 
it  will  pay  well  at  the  time  he  is  put 


first,  but  grow  tired  of  them  easier  than 
they  do  of  hay.  We  have  seen  farmers 
feeding  stalks  in  such  a  way  that  barely 
40  per  cent  of  them  were  eaten.  After 
some  experiment  we  have  found  waste 


what  I  have  above  indicated,  and  at  the 
time  the  lambs  are  sold  next  season 
say  that  it  is  theory  and  of  no  worth, 
and  prove  his  statement,  I  will  agree 
never  to  write  another  word  of  advice 


molasses  an  excellent  condiment  to  feed  on  the  subject  of  sheep. 


with  the  stalks.  The  claims  that  this 
molasses  is  equal,  pound  for  pound,  to 
grain  are  not  borne  out  by  experience 
in  our  feeding,  but  the  molasses  keeps 
the  horse  in  good  condition,  prevents 
constipation  and  gives  a  relish  to  the 
stalks.  The  cows  cat  shredded  stalks 
cleaner  than  the  horses  do,  and  we 


EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


BEDBUGS  IN  HENHOUSE. 

One  of  my  friendH  lias  a  henhouse  badly 
infested  with  bedbugs.  Is  there  any  way 
to  exterminate  them  without  burning  the 
house  down?  c.  w.  r. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Although  I  have  never  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  henhouse  infested  with 
would  pay  more  for  them  as  cow  feed.  |>cdbugs  I  am  very  sure  that  by  follow¬ 


ing  these  directions  the  bugs  would  dis¬ 
appear:  First  clean  the  house  thorough- 


For  horses  we  would  pay  GO  per  cent 

of  the  value  of  baled  hay,  and  they  ly  ' a n d  w a sh  o r  spray '  t he  whole ’  i  merit »'r 
would  have  to  be  fed  with  good  judg-  with  boiling  water.  Be  sure  the  water 
ment  at  that  ;  *s  boiling  and  use  it  freely.  When  dry 

: - '  spray  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  BREEDING  EWES  ?  compound  solution  of  cresol  and  spir- 
AND  RAMS.  »  ,ts  of  turpentine.  Do  not  let  the  hens 

This  is  the  time  for  the  shepherd  to 
take  heed  to  the  condition  of  hfs  flock. 

Some  of  the  fundamentals  which  I 
briefly  cite,  neglected,  will  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure 
next  Spring.  It  never  pavs  to  retain 
old  ewes  after  their  mouths  begin  to 
break.  They  may  be  excellent  breeders, 
but  their  vital  powers  have  begun  to 
wane ;  they  cannot  make  the  best  use 
of  their  food,  often  can  only  masticate 
ground  feed,  or  only  the  most  tender 
parts  of  the  hay  or  fodder.  Hence  they 
fail  to  produce  the  wool  they  should; 
often  it  drops  off  on  the  belly  and  about 
the  neck,  and  are  likely  not  to  give 
milk  enough  properly  to  sustain  the 


impvmiut,  UKJi  ml  WJC  llCIlh 

‘  roost  in  the  house  until  it  has  become 
perfectly  dry.  This  is  a  a  cheap  and 
effective  remedy  and  will  kill  the  lice 
as  well  as  the  bugs.  If  one  application 
does  not  exterminate  them  repeat  in  a 
few  days.  c.  s.  green b. 

Res.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

,l  ino  Girco  strains;  all  ages,  mated  ' 
Saf  not  akin.  Brad  sows,  service  BoaPs, 


Jersey  and  Holstein  calves,  Collie 
„  .  Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Ba. 

nni  I  IF  PIIPQ  -from  imported  stock,  Females 

UULLIL  I  UlOeheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Bloodhound  $35,  Collie  $20 

1*11  i*I*l  ICS 

CHAS.  STKWART  DAVISON, 

CO  Wall  Street.  -  -  New  York  City 

FOX,  RACCOON  and  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

Ppies.  Melvin 
Saratoga  Co.,N.Y. 


Now  road 
Thomas 


ly  for  business,  also  puppies 
It. I'M;.  No.  1.  Wayvillo,  Karat 


BULL  CALVES»YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  ate 
Sired  by  Homestead  <> li-l  I»e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I, ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  ho  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

woodcrest  farm, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

IIOI.STKIN-FKIKSIAN8 
aro  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution.  Best  Individuality. 

If  those  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  126  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bm.r,  Cai.ves. 
A.  A.  CORTIOLYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin , 
YourHorse 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  $65 

Two  years  old,  royally  bred,  fine  individual,  attrac¬ 
tively  marked.  Above  is  not  half  his  value. 

Wo  also  offer  fashionably  bred  cows  and  Jan. 
heifer  calves  at  low  prices.  Write  wants. 

RIVENBURfifl  BROS.,  Mil Ihurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
servico.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
402  lbs.  fat  in  820  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ten  Heilor  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  "BrightsTde," 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


IMlLK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  brandies 
of  the  Dairymen’s  Dengue,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
A  EBERT  MANNING,  Otlsville,  N.  Y. 


Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT  WKj 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


'u 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  cane  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  dcHcrlptlvo  booklet.  __ 

Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  P4 


SHR0PSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

I  offer  somo  very  fiuo  imported  and  home  bred 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  and  Ewe  Damhs  bred 
from  imported  stock.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  N.  Y 


<\HRflP<\HIRF<v-YEflRLING  RflMS.  RflM  lambs,  ewes 
onnuroninCo  and  ewe  lambs  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  EKED  VAN  VDEET,  Dodi,  N.  Y. 


F 


OR  SALE— Registered  Ram  non  i)  let  Hams  and  O.I  C 
Swtne.  C.  W.  Ham.iday,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 


MI  ItOI’SIII  It  i;s._  A  few  choice,  heavy  yearling 
Hams.  Also.  Ram  Damhs.  Ewes  and  E'.vo  Dumbs. 
BERT  VAN  VDEET,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

For  Sale  at  present:  A  Son  of  Fern’s 
Jubii.ee,  fit  for  service.  Also  younger  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 


J.  GRANT  MORSE, 


Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


RKC.  JKItHKY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Semi  U  cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 

E1)  WARD  WALTER,  WestCli  ester,  Ch  os  to  rCo.,  I’a. 

Ynil  ParFt  AffnrH  -A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  bail  I  HIIUIU  you  a  1-eg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liborty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  salo  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  Meadow  Brook,  841118,  whose  grandsire  was 
Ducios  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
International  for  three  years.  Those  bulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  aro  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  H.F.D.5,Xenia,Ohio 


DOS  1C  MO  IT  NT  KBIT  1*01,1,  CALVES  and 

■  ■  yearling  hulls  for  snlo.  The  host  of  the  I. reed 
Descendants  of  Mayflower  2nd,  Enlulio  and  Pert 
and  of  Endymion,  Eyke.  Dandy  and  Corporal. 

Address,  ALEX.  SMITH,  Supt.,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 

COTSWOLD  and  LINCOLN  SHEEP. 

All  ages,  either  sex.  L.  R.  KUNKY,  Adrian,  Mich. 

„  u  ,  DELAINE  RAMS 

Write  for  prices  and  describe  the  stylo  of  ram  that 
you  want.  L.  M.  ADAMS,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Regis tlre°d  Shropshires  Ewes  and  Rams 

_ Inquire  of  ID  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALF-,,uroc  Jersey  Red  Swine:  bred 

■  Sows  and  Spring  I’igs.  Delaine 
Merino  Sheep  Collie  Dogs.  All  first-class  stock. 

J  II.  LEVY  IS  &  SON,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  R.E.D.  No.  2. 


SPRING  HILL 
STOCK  FARM 

offers  for  sale  the  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn  bull 
Do  vet  Ring  242270,  weight  2.100,  sired  by  imported 
First  in  the  Ring  162100,  and  out  of  an  imported 
dam.  He  is  the  sire  of  second  prize  junior  yearling 
heifer  at  Ohio  State  Fair, 1008.  Price,  F.O.B.,  $135. 

Poland  China  and  Duron  Jersey  sale  at  farm, 
Oct.  30,  IOOO.  For  particulars,  address 
R.  It.  WEST  SOTS,  Hillsboro,  O. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10lh.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  In  fashionable 
lines.  My  bogs  aro  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feud¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy,  bend  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbludule,  Conn. 


(CHESTER  WHITE  AN0  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOW  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIX  MONTHS  OLD 

Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two  lu-eods  sold  for 
breeding  purposes.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White 
Boars  old  enough  for  service.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Our  Motto  is  :  To  Please  Our  Customers  At  Any  Cost. 
HEART'S  DELIGHT  FARM,  CHAZY,  NEW  Y0HK 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  16  cows,  It;  bolfers,  18  bulls. 

8.  E.  NIVIN,  Landcnburg,  Pa. 

I  OFFER  for  sale  my  Holstein  Bull,  '•  Butter  Boy 

Artis  Clotbllde,-’  41786.  H.F.H.B..  calved  Feb. 24, 
l'.iu;.  Also  a  pair  extra  line  Jarin  horses,  or  would 
exchange  for  young  Holst,  in  cows.  C.  F.  BEDELL, 
Allcedetl  Farm,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pigs  from  mature  registered  stock. 
Best  strains.  Satisfaction  gunran- 
nnnLo  for  circular  ami  price. 

CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburo!  N.  1. 


0, 1.  c. 


DUROCS 


THE  HJG  I)ICK I*  FELLOWS, 

■ - —  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 

Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  nil  times.  Address 

8HKNANG0  RIVEK  FAKMH,  Transfer,  Pa. 

CHESHIRFS~?HK  It  A  CON  HOG, 

oncomneo  Long-bodied,  Square  built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNJNUSIJ/K  FARM,  SyJ vania,  Pa. 


¥  A  It  UK  HKH k Kill  It K8  AT  WOOD— 8h»t t 

broad  Imjh.Ih.  Mature  HitlrmtlH  weigh  from  700  to  900  Iba. 
Special  offering  NOW  (,i  young  piga,  pul  in  ami  trloa,  no  akin 
Sown  averaged  eleven  to  the  llttor  UiIm  aniing.  Wiif«  for 
bnoklfet-  H*  C.  A  II.  H.  II AKI’KNDINO,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

•X.  I*.  O’ II A KA ,  M oruvia.  New  York. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
brooding  Matings  not  akin.  (Jatalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  B  I  I.LOMi  II  IIV  JKA  It  JY1  |  ■tytihurg,  I'n. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

Y oung  pig*  for  »alr,  bred  from 
Regislered  prize  winning  slock. 

CHAS.  W.  SWITZER.  SOUTH  EUCLID.  OHIO. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Bent  on  10  days’ 
trliil.  it.  v.  JOHNHON,  Assumption.  Illinois. 


u 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION  Enables  you  to 

i  .1  i  c  o  ,  make  G  lbs.  of  feed 

do  the  work  of  8  or  10  lbs.  of  any  other  ration.  Send  us  cony  of  ration 
you  are  now  feeding  and  let  us  tell  you  bow  to  save  money  on  your  feed 
bl  S~ _  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Octolicr  Auotion  Sale. 
130  Belgian  &.  Percheron  Stallions  &.  Mares 

The  Next  Great  Auchan  Sale  will  he  held  at  the  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Til  nr«clay  October  IL4,  1900 

Hale  commences  at  !)  o'clock  a. hi.,  rain  or  shine.  It.  will  be  to  the 
Interest  of  every  lover  of  a  good  horse  to  attend  this  sale.  More 
than  half  of  the  mares  that  will  he  sold  at  this  sale  are  well  mated, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  In  loul,  making  a  grand  opportunity 
for  any  breeder  to  establish  the  right  foundation  to  start  In  the 
horse  business.  The  great  sales  that  have  been  conducted  at  this 
renowned  farm  have  now  become  thoroughly  established,  the  public 
are  satisfied  that  they  have  been  receiving  more  than  full  value 
lor  their  investments,  and  they  know  nothing  but  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  are  permitted.  8end  for  an  Illustrated  catalogand  posters; 
they  will  be  forwarded  to  you  at  once.  Gome  and  bring  all  your 
friends  with  you  who  are  interested  In  good  horses. 

COl  GEO.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  of  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm.  NEWARK.  OHIO. 
It  W.  ANDUEW8,  Auctioneer.  (Citizens  Phono  266.  Hell  661  W.) 


Fourth  National  Dairy  Show 


OCTOBER  14  24,  1909 

1906  I  AN  EXPOSITION  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RELATED  BRANCHES  I  IOQQ 
NEW  AUDITORIUM,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  1 


DISPLAY—  Fine  Dairy  Cattle,  Modern 
Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy 
Products. 

SPECIAL  Jt'KATlJKICS  -  Working 
Dairy  Herd,  Milking  Machine, 4- Horse 
Delivery  Teams,  Working  Creamery 
in  Charge  of  Government  Kxperts. 

PRIZES- Silver  Cups,  Medals,  for  ( tat¬ 
tle,  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Teams. 

CON  V  KNTION S— National  Creamery 
Buttormakers  Association;  Interna¬ 


tional  Milk  Dealers’ Ass’n;  American 
Dairy  Farmers;  Official  Dairy  In¬ 
structors  Ass’n;  Dairymen's  Ban¬ 
quet:  Wisconsin  CheosonjnkorH’Ass'n. 

KNTKKTA I  N  81  ENT  -  B  a  n  <1  Con¬ 
certs,  Moving  Pictures,  Special  Novel 
A  ttractions. 

40,000  Square  Feet  Kxhibition  Space. 

Working  KxhildtOOO  Head  Dairy  Cattle. 

REDUCED  RATES  ON  RAILROADS 
ASK  LOCAL  AGENT  , 


1900. 


T PHK  *eu«-A.I>  NEW-YORKER 


«7R 


WEEDS  IN  THE  SILO. 

My  experience  in  putting  weeds  into 
the  silo  is  very  limited.  Several  years 
ago,  frost  having  killed  the  crop  in 
June,  this  being  followed  by  rain  for 
some  days,  1  found  myself  with  several 
acres  of  weeds  on  my  hands.  Not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  I  put  them 
into  the  silo.  Had  I  attempted  to  dry 
them  they  would  have  been  worthless. 
The  silage  had  a  very  strong  offensive 
odor,  but  by  being  careful  to  feed  it 
after  milking  we  suffered  no  bad  effects 
from  it.  We  fed  a  stock  of  nearly  one 
hundred  head  of  cattle  once  a  day  for 
nearly  three  months  with  it.  While  I 
would  not  advise  farmers  to  raise 
weeds,  yet  if  weather  conditions  have 
been  such  that  you  have  them,  I  would 
put  them  into  the  silo,  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  feeding  value  from  them, 
and  also  get  them  where  their  seeds 
will  not  do  future  harm. 

Vermont.  c.  r.  smith. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  CORN  FEEDING. 

H.  C.,  page  855,  is  certainly  “up 
against  a  feeding  problem.”  His  corn  is 
about  90  per  cent  water  when  in  the 
stage  he  describes,  and  it  is  a  great 
waste  to  cut  it  at  this  time.  If  this  corn 
could  be  left  to  mature  and  then  put 
into  a  good  silo  and  left  for  next  year’s 
dry  spell,  it  would  be  worth  at  least  $5 
per  ton,  while  at  present  it  is  hardly 
worth  hauling  to  the  cows.  Under  the 
conditions  he  describes,  I  should  feed 
some  grain,  whether  it  paid  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  increase  of  milk  or  not.  I  would 
feed  them  concentrated  feed,  and  then 
finish  filling  them  up  with  corn  slop. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  corn  'S 
wasted  when  cut  so  early,  so  I  would 
consider  it  economy  to  buy  grain  and 
cut  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  This  year 
I  had  a  small  field  of  Alfalfa,  and  after 
the  first  cutting,  it  grew  two  feet  in  the 
following  five  weeks.  Still  these  five 
weeks  were  very  dry,  and  the  '1  imothy 
meadows  made  scarcely  any  growth  at 
all.  Every  dairyman  should  raise  clover, 
Alfalfa  if  he  can,  and  Alsike  and  the 
common  Red  clover  if  he  cannot  grow 
Alfalfa.  Then  see  to  it  that  the  first 
crop  of  clover  is  cut  early  and  this  will 
generally  insure  some  good  second 
growth  just  when  the  pastures  fail  and 
we  need  it  most.  Next  Spring,  just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  get 
in  a  patch  of  Canada  peas  and  oats ; 
then  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  follow 
it  up  with  other  patches.  This  will  help 
you  out  if  the  dry  spell  comes  early, 
and  will  make  excellent  feed  either  cut 
as  hay  or  cured  and  ground  for  a  grain 
ration.  I  have  said  this  so  many  times 
that  it  seems  very  old,  yet  there  are 
many  who  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  the  dairy  cow  cannot  do  well  on 
pasturage  alone  over  six  weeks  in  the 
year  in  this  latitude.  The  safest  and 
best  insurance  against  the  “dry  spell” 
is  silage,  but  if  it  be  very  (by  we  ought 
to  have  the  peas  and  oats  and  clover  to 
balance  the  ration,  j.  grant  morse. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  year  ago  I  was  confronted  with 
practically  the  same  proposition.  One 
thing  is  certain;  if  the  cows  are  to  yield 
milk  in  paying  quantities  in  the  future, 
they  must  be  fed  enough  nutritious  food 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  1  f 
through  a  lack  of  the  same  now,  they 
are  allowed  to  run  down  in  flesh — and 
they  certainly  will — the  food  that 
should  go  to  make  milk  must  be  used 
later  to  build  up  the  system.  I  could  see 
but  two  courses;  cither  to  dispose  of 
the  cows,  because  for  a  time  they  must 
be  kept  without  profit,  perhaps  at  a  loss, 
which  in  my  case  would  have  been  like 
selling  a  non-laying  hen,  because  she 
did  not  pay  for  the  feed  she  ate,  and 
then  have  no  hens  to  eat  the  feed  I  had 
later,  when  they  might  be  expected  to 
lay  again,  and  1  could  get  a  profit  on 
their  eggs.  The  other  was  to  feed  them 
to  supply  their  needs,  even  though  at  a 
temporary  loss.  The  latter  1  did.  While 
I  cannot  give  the  value  of  the  corn  fod¬ 
der,  for  it  is  largely  relative,  I  believe  ! 
it  is  the  cheapest,  and  at  this  season  the  j 


best  bulky  feed  you  can  give  them,  per¬ 
haps  as  cheap  as  the  pasture.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  with  it  to  afford  a  proper  ration; 
H.  C.  should  feed  some  protein  grain. 
This  as  indicated,  will  cost  about  $1.50, 
and  doubtless  stripper  cows  will  scarce 
pay  for  it.  Still,  four  pounds  of  grain 
daily  might  easily  make  two  quarts  of 
milk  per  cow  more.  At  this  season,  the 
cows  long  in  milk  will  naturally 
shrink,  even  on  good  pasture.  The 
fresh  ones  should  help  pay  for  the 
grain.  Cotton-seed  meal  at  $:i2  or  $3.'t  a 
ton  is  the  cheapest  feed  on  the  market; 
a  couple  of  pounds  of  this  daily,  with 
two  more  of  some  bulky  feed,  like  malt 
sprouts,  dried  brewers’  grains  or  wheat 
bran,  if  it  is  not  too  high,  will  keep 
the  cows  up  and  work  wonders  in  milk 
production.  I  found  that  when  I  took 
the  cows  out  of  the  pasture,  and  fed 
them  entirely  in  the  stable,  they  in¬ 
creased  in  their  milk.  If  feeding  the 
corn  now  is  likely  to  shorten  the  feed 
for  Winter,  so  as  not  to  give  enough 
to  carry  the  cows  until  Spring,  I  would 
sell  the  poorest  ones,  even  at  a  sacrifice, 
and  keep  only  enough  of  the  best  to 
yield  a  profit.  edward  van  alstyne. 

If  H.  C.,  of  Erie  County,  Pa.,  has  Al¬ 
falfa  or  even  clover  hay  in  his  barn,  he 
perhaps  can  never  gel  better  value  from 
it  than  to  feed  it  now  in  combination 
with  the  field  corn.  1  should  rather  cut 
out  the  five  poorest  cows  from  the  herd 
and  put  the  best  feed  into  the  remain¬ 
ing,  for  if  this  herd  will  not  increase 
in  milk  flow  enough  to  pay  for  a  fair 
grain  ration,  it  needs  some  of  the  board¬ 
ers  eliminated.  Count  out  the  poor  ones 
and  let  us  figure  to  make  the  rest  prof¬ 
itable.  I  should  buy  some  Alfalfa  hay 
if  possible  and  feed  with  the  corn,  or 
nice  early-cut  clover,  for  while  buying 
we  have  to  pay  well,  so  buy  the  best. 
Then  it  seems  that  the  best  milkers  at 
least  should  pay  liberally  for  some  bran, 
oil  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal.  Huy 
some  feed  high  in  protein,  for  the  corn 
is  a  fat-forming  food.  On  the  corn  the 
cows  may  gain  in  flesh  as  it  matures, 
but  will  not  increase  in  milk  flow  cor¬ 
respondingly.  The  Alfalfa  for  the  herd 
and  feed  for  the  fresh  cows  and  best 
milkers  may  seem  to  come  high,  but  we 
will  hope  he  has  the  hay;  if  not,  let  II. 
C.  remember  that  his  field  corn  fed  as 
fodder  before  kernels  are  formed  is 
quite  expensive,  for  if  left  for  corn  to 
mature  and  put  in  silo,  or  husked  and 
fodder  carefully  saved,  the  feeding  val¬ 
ue  would  be  much  increased  from  what 
it  is  before  kernel  forms.  However,  in 
actual  farm  management  we  must  often 
change  our  plans  and  do  what  we  know 
is  often  considered  bad  practice.  We 
must  learn  that  the  proverbial  pasture 
field  must  go  except  for  a  short  time  in 
June  and  July,  for  though  it  seems  an 
easy  way,  it  is  far  too  expensive  for  the 
dairy  farmer,  and  lie  must  plan  each 
year  for  a  succession  of  soiling  crops 
and  acres  of  permanent  Alfalfa.  I 
should  consider  II.  C.’s  corn  worth  at 
least  $4  per  ton  if  left  to  mature,  and 
more  if  eared  well.  bert  van  vleet. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Big  Contrast 

You  would  not 
bother  with  a 
cultivator  that 
had  40  to  60  use¬ 
less  shovels. 


Then  why 
bother  with  a 
disk  -  filled 


The  only  piece 
In  Dairy 
T  uliulnr 
Howls 


cream  separa- 
tor,  with  40  to  60 
useless  disks  In 
the  bowl,  when 
the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular 
has  nothing  In 
the  bowl  ex¬ 
cept  the  piece 
here  shown  on 
the  thumb  ? 


IMkLh  from  one  Common  Bowl. 


Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  are  the 
only  modern,  simple,  sanitary,  easy- 
to-clean  cream  separators.  Most  effi¬ 
cient,  most  durable,  lightest  running. 
World’s  biggest  separator  works. 
Branch  factories  in  Canada  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined.  The  World’s  Best. 

Write 
for  cat- 
alogue 
No  153 


THE  SHARFLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

WEST  CIIKHTEK,  I* A. 
Toronto.fuii.,  Chlcuffo,  III.,  Kan  Finm'lnco,  CJul» 
\V Innlpcg,  Cttib|  I'ortlaml,  Ore* 
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THE  BEST  INVESTMENT 
ANY  COW  OWNER 
EVER  MADE 


That’s  what  more  than  One  Million  COW 
OWNERS  the  world  over  have  found  the 
DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  to  be, 
after  thirty  years  of  separator  use. 

A  DE  LAVAL  FARM  SEPARATOR  costs 
from  .1545.-  to  $175.-  according  to  capacity, 
It  saves  butter  fat  and  produces  a  cream  of  superior  quality 
over  any  setting  system  or  any  other  separator  every  time  it  is 
used, — twice  a  day  every  flay  in  the  year. 

It  involves  far  less  labor  than  any  setting  system,  and  runs 
easier,  has  greater  capacity  and  lasts  from  two  to  ten  times 
longer  than  any  other  separator. 

That’s  how  a  DE  LAVAL  separator  saves  its  cost  at  least 
the  first  year,  and  frequently  in  a  few  months,  and  then  goes 
on  doing  so  right  along  for  an  average  of  twenty  years. 

So  far  as  other  separators  are  concerned  they  leave  off 
where  the  IMPROVED  LE  LAVAL  machines  begin,  and  the 
DE  LAVAL  makers,  with  thirty  years  of  experience  in  separator 
construction  and  development,  have  forgotten  more  about 
separators  than  all  the  others  know.  In  fact  it’s  what  the 
DE  LAVAL  has  forgotten  and  discarded  that  the  others  use. 

That’s  what  makes  the  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
the  best  investment  any  cow  owner  ever  made,  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  no  cow  owner  can  have  sound  reason  for  delaying  to  make. 

And  in  buying  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  you  don’t  have  to 
.part  with  one  cent  until  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  every 
word  of  all  this  is  simple  truth. 

Any  desired  separator  information  can  be  had  of  the  nearest 
DE  LAVAL  agent  or  of  the  Company  directly. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  K.  Mamikon  Htwcict 

CHICAGO 

1213  A  121f»  PlLMKRT  8T. 

PHILADELPHIA 

JlUIJMM  k  Hacuamknto  Stb. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

165-167  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Stuickt 

MONTREAL 

14  A  16  PllINCWHH  NtRICK'P 

WINNIPEG 

1016  WlCHTKUN  AVKNIJU 

SEATTLE 


Perfect  One  Horse -Power  Engine 

This  great  pumping  or  power  engine  is  within  the  reach  of  every  countryman's 

pocket-book.  At  last  farmers  can  Poli-konlrc  .  MnrcP  Fncrin** 
obtain  a  one  horse-power  high  grade  T  dllUcUlikO  IT1UI  oC 
at  a  very  low  price.  “Jack  Junior”  is  a  four  cycle  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine  witli  a 

hopper  water  cooling  jacket,  which  does  away  with  the  large 
quantity  of  water  for  cooling  required  by  other  engines.  It  is 
mounted  on  wood  base,  complete  with  battery,  all  ready  to 
run .  W eight,  over  300  pounds. 

Don’t  confuse  this  sturdy  worker  with 
toy  air  cooled  engines  made  merely  to  sell, 
w  f  w  »  is  as  durable  and 

Jack  Junior  reliable  as  the  high- 

est  priced  engines 
you  can  buy,  and  should  give  perfect  service 
for  years  at  less  than  1  cent  per  hour  for  fuel. 

Will  run  any  machine  that  does  not  require 
over  one  horse-power.  Will  pump  more  water 
than  any  ord lnary  windmill.  Cutout,  advertise¬ 
ment  and  send  for  big  Illustrated  Engine 

Pumping  Engines, 

Shelters  and  Supplies, 


Cas  Engines  from  1  to  500  H.-P. 


Pumps.  Pump  Jacks.  Electric  Lighting  outfits. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 


Catalog  No.  BO  598 
Saw  Frame.  Grinders. 


New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago. 


Or  address  the  nearest  one  of  our  2T  Branch  Houses 


I’ll  Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 

r-tf  You'll  Let  Me  ^ 

This  Is  Just  a  little  ad  but  a  postal  will  bring  xuy  Big 
Book  and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  covcicd  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat-  F’—nBah! 

ter  what  the  price  -so  why  pay  $50  "  ru  " 

more?  20,000  farmeis  hav 
•  tamped  tholr  O.  K.  on  * 
my  tprondor  and  money* 
saving  prloo.  MySpccial 
Proposition  will  Interest  you.  ‘ 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will* 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  m  Penny  For 
Tho  Poatal  and  Savo  SOO.OOY 
Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Pros. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

069  Cnlloway  Sla.  Waterloo,  la 


AC.FNTS  2##%  profit 

AA  v  A  LJ  Ilundy,  A  utomutlo 

HAME  FASTENER 

r  l)o  away  with  old  hnme*traj». 
Homo  ownori  and  toamstorH 
wild  about  thrm.  Fa«t«n 
Instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwoar  tho  harness.  Monoy  back  If 
not  satisfactory.  Writo  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
■If.  Thomun  Ml*.  Co.,  8<I5  Wayne  Ht.,  Buy  Ion,  Ohio 


MONTK.OSS  METAL  SHINGLES 
I  insist  wear.  Unst  roodiiK  sold.  Made  over  20 
\  vcarii.  fnoxpennlve.  Fireproof.  Ornainoiitnl, 
Catalogue.  MontrOSl  M.  M.  Co.,  Luinririi,  N.  J. 


i^flEXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Boat. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noisoless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Itox  <SO.  Cuba,  Now  York. 


BIG  MONEY  SAW 


MILLS 


Make  lumber  for  yournel  f  and 
neighbors  with  an  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Mill  All  sixes  work  rapidly  with  light 
power.  Write  for  li’r.  t)  Catalog  and  Low  l’rlces. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO.,  129  Hope  St  , 
Hackcttstuwn,  N.  J.;  I5B2  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York. 


ABS 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened ,  Swollen  Tinmen, 
Curbs,  .Filled  Tendons.  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain, 
Cures  Spavin  Lameness,  Allays 
Bain  Does  not  Blister,  remove 
tho  hair  or  lay  tho  homo  up.  $2.00  a 
hottlo,  dolivorod.  Book  1  D  free. 
ABHOR  BIN  1C,  JK.,  (mankind*!. 00 

_  bottle.)  For  Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty 

or  ithnnmutic  Deposits,  Varicose  Veins,  Varico¬ 
cele.  M vdrocele.  Alluyspaln.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Quinn's  Ointment 

does  for  tho  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  u  curb,  BpIinMpavln,  wiudpulf  or  hunch 
that  It  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Tlmus- 
an<in  of  horse  owners  use  It — Qulnn’0  alone.  They 
regard  It  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  9 1 .00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  3.  Eddy  t  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


HARRIS 

STEEL  CHAIN  HANGING 

WOODLINED 

STANCHIONS 

and  SANITARY  PIPE  STALLS 

make  tho  most  sanitary,  strongest 
and  neatest  appearing  harn  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  get  our  pricus  beforo  you 
equip  your  barn. 


The  Harris  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  552,  Salem  Ohio 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Fiigine.s,  Boilers  mid  General  Machinery, 
NKVV  and  KK BUILT  at  Lowest  Brices. 
THIS  “I.HADHIl"  INJKCTOK, 
must  simple,  reliable  and  oUlciont, 

8ond  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘Ihc  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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MULE  BREEDING  IN  MEXICO. 

Consul  Canada  of  Vera  Cruz  states  that 
pack  mules  arc  in  great  demand  in  Mexico. 
An  unbroken  three  or  four  year  old  com¬ 
mands  $125  Mexican  money.  (One  Mex¬ 
ican  dollar  or  peso  equals  49.8  cents.) 
For  (he  breeding  of  mules,  land  can  be 
secured  in  large  bodies  at  $10  to  $15 
Mexican  money  per  acre.  The  industry 
can  best  he  carried  on  in  connection  with 
cattle  raising,  as  mules  cannot  he  run  on 
the  low  swampy  lands'  on  which  cattle  do 
splendidly.  On  a  plantation  the  higher 
levels  not  subject  to  inundation  can  be 
utilized  for  mules  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  during  the  dry  season  they,  can  run  on 
all  the  lands  of  the  coast  and  foothill 
regions.  Made  pastures  are  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  an  abundance  of  feed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  but  no  shelter  or  grain  is 
required  at  any  season  of  the  year.  It 
might  be  well  to  provide  large  sheds  to 
give  shelter  during  excessively  wet  weather, 
hut  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Native  mares  can  be  used  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  mules.  They  should,  however,  be 
carefully  selected.  Heavy,  stocky  mares  of 
moderate  size  are  preferable  to  leggy  ani¬ 
mals,  even  though  of  large  size.  For 
freighting  on  mountain  roads  leggy  mules 
are  not  desirable  as  they  are  not  so  strong 
and  will  not  stand  the  wear  as  well  as  low, 
heavily  built  ones.  Good  mares  can  be 
picked  up  one  at  a  time  at  prices  ranging 
from  $40  to  $50  Mexican  money  per  head. 
Buying  in  large  numbers  and  taking  the 
run  of  the  bunch  they  can  be  bought  at 
lower  prices',  but  it  would  be  wise  economy 
to  pay  a  somewhat  higher  price  and  secure 
superior  animals.  Imported  jacks  should 
be  used  for  breeding  purposes.  The  native 
jacks  are  small,  and  their  progeny  will 
necessarily  be  small,  and  command  a  lower 
price  than  can  readily  be  secured  for 
larger  and  superior  mules.  Nearly  all  on 
the  market  in  Mexico  are  colts  of  native 
jacks,  and  are  not  as  large  as  they  should 
be  for  the  character'  of  the  roads  over 
which  they  work.  Jacks  imported  from 
Texas  and  the  southwest  in  general  will 
scarcely  feel  the  change  of  climate,  and  will 
be  ready  for  service  almost  as  soon  as 
brought  into  the  country. 

It  can  be  reckoned  that  one  acre  of  land 
will  furnish  feed  for  one  mare  and  her 
colt  the  year  around.  Separate  pastures 
will  have  to  be  provided  for  the  young 
mules,  and  about  an  acre  will  be  required 
for  each  animal  on  an  average.  Young 

mules  can  be  handled  at  about  the  same 
cost  as  young  cattle,  and  require  just  about 
the  same  care.  The  breeder  can  he  cer¬ 
tain  of  a  ready  sale  of  all  the  mules  he 
can  furnish  at  from  125  to  150  pesos,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  build.  The  native  mules 
are  very  small,  only  12  to  13  hands  high, 

and  usually  of  light,  build.  A  mule  stand¬ 

ing  14  hands  high  and  stoekily  built  will 
sell  at  a  very  much  better  price,  while 
the  cost  of  raising  will  be  exactly  the 

same. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Tumor. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  wart  or  tu¬ 
mor  on  the  edge  of  the  ear.  What  would 
be  the  treatment  for  it?  j.  l.  s. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  growth 
dissected  out  by  a  skilled  surgeon,  as  ex¬ 
ternal  applications  will  not  be  likely  to 
remove  it.  It  it  does  no  harm,  causing 
no  inconvenience  to  the  horse,  we  would, 
however,  prefer  to  let  it  alone.  a.  s.  a. 

Chorea. 

I  have  a  Percheron  mare,  six  years  old 
this  Spring,  weight  1,350  pounds,*  that  for 
two  or  three  months  past  has  had  coming 
on  gradually  involuntary  jerkings  of  the 
head.  It  very,  seldom  occurs  in  the  barn, 
but  as  soon  as  l  put  the  harness  on  to  go 
out  she  commences,  is  worse  standing  still. 
She  lias  a  nervous  disposition ;  some  days 
she  does  it  very  little,  ller  work  is  light, 
hours  short.  I  feed  her  now  Timothy  hay 
and  oats  cut  in  milk  with  nine  quarts  bran. 
In  Siiring,  when  she  was  working  hard,  I 
gave  her  hay  with  12  pounds  of  cornmeal 
and  crushed  oats  mixed ;  after  that  I  put 
her  in  pasture  with  same  amount  of  grain. 
Up  to  that  time  I  had  noticed  jerks  slightly 
only  a  couple  of  times,  hut  when  I  took  her 
to  get  in  some  hay  she  did  it  badly  and  was 
very  nervous.  A  year  ago  this  Spring  I 
got  her  from  the  West;  she  was  green. 
After  I  had  her  a  short  while  she  had  the 
distemper  and  got  over  it.  This  Spring 
she  had  a  slight:  cold  ;  running  at  the  nose 
and  blowing  same;  now  she  blows  quite  a 
lot  and  has  a  slight  discharge  at  the  time; 
it  is  milky.  Her  general  health  and  appe¬ 
tite  are  good  and  she  looks  in  good  order. 

Vermont.  j.  n.  c. 

You  describe  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  chorea  (St.  Vitus’s  dance,  “shivering,” 
or  “crampiness”)  similar  to  the  like  affec¬ 
tion  of  man.  It  is  incurable,  and  affected 
mares  and  stallions  should  not  be  used  for 
breeding,  as  the  tendency  to  the  malady  is 
considered  hereditary.  Notice  when  she 
backs  out  of  her  stall  and  you  may  see  that 
she  jerks  up  a  hind  leg  for  a  step  or  two 
and  at:  the  same  time  may  have  quivering  of 
the  tail  and  muscles  of  the  flank.  As  a 
tonic  give  her  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morning  along 
with  one  dram  of  fluid  extract  of  nux  vom¬ 
ica  in  a  little  water.  Gradually  stop  the 
medicine  as  soon  tts  discharge  from  nose 
abates.  Feed  whole  oats  and  bran  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  ground  feed.  A.  s.  A. 

Debilitated  Mare. 

I  have  a  mare  15  years  old  which  I  have 
owned  18  months.  She  was  thin  in  flesh 
when  I  got  her,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort 
began  getting  thinner  and  thinner,  but 
raised  a  good  colt  last  Summer.  After  wean¬ 
ing  colt  T  commenced  doctoring  with  local 
veterinary.  He  examined  the  mare  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  and  prescribed  for  her,  but  all 
to  no  good.  She  got  poorer  and  poorer  un¬ 
til  at  present  she  is  a  mere  stack  of  bones. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  Winter  she 


became  afflicted  with  some  kind  of  a  rash, 
which  we  never  got  rid  of  until  Spring; 
then  by  the  use  of  castile  soap  and  heavy 
lather  we  finally  got  rid  of  it.  but  it  has 
appeared  again  this  Summer.  The  hair  and 
skin  have  about  the  appearance  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  in  a  stage  of  decay  ;  whenever  you  rub 
it  the  hair  will  come  loose  from  the  skin. 
She  has  been  fed  a  variety  of  the  grains 
and  forage  raised  on  the  farm,  whole  and 
ground,  beside  bran,  dairy  food,  etc.,  and 
all  l  he  pure  water  she  could  drink  at  all 
times.  She  has  done  a  reasonable  amount 
of  work  and  at  present  in  this  deplorable 
condition  will  do  some  work.  The  mare  is 
not  sick.  Veterinarians  and  horsemen  have 
examined  her  mouth  and  pronounced  her  all 
right.  She  has  a  good  appetite,  but  not 
ravenous.  Her  eye  is  clear  and  bright. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  worms;  digestion 
seems  good,  bowels  in  good  condition  at  all 
times,  kidneys  in  good  condition;  has  never 
missed  a  meal  or  has  never  been  sick  one 
minute  since  I  got  her  except  when  we  first 
turned  her  to  grass  this  Spring  she  had  a 
spell  of  colic,  hut  soon  recovered.  I  have 
examined  her  hair  and  skin  with  micro¬ 
scopes  and  can  find  no  parasites.  This  skin 
affliction  extends  principally  from  the  with¬ 
ers  along  the  back  to  the  rump  and  down 
om  both  sides  six  or  eight  inches. 


The  mare  has  some  chronic  disease  of  the 
digestive  organs,  liver  or  kidneys.  Have 
her  clipped.  Give  her  one  ounce  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morning  with 
syringe  in  mouth  and  continue  until  she  is 
plump  and  hair  and  skin  in  good  condition. 
If  such  a  desirable  change  can  bo  effected. 
Feed  black  strap  molasses  freely  night  and 
morning.  Take  at  least  a  quart  of  the  mo¬ 
lasses  for  each  meal  and  mix  with  three 
quarts  of  hot  water,  then  stir  up  thoroughly 
with  cut  hay,  cornmeal  and  wheat  bran  and 
feed  night  and  morning.  Starve  her  to  this 
food  at  first  if  found  necessary,  but  soon 
it  will  be  eaten  with  relish.  Feed  whole 
oats  at  noon  and  long  hay  at  night.  Car¬ 
rots  may  l>e  freely  fed  in  addition  to  the 
molasses  feed.  a-  s.  a. 


Itching  Skin ;  Worms. 

I  have  a  young  horse  which  appears  to 
itch  around  the  mane  and  shoulders,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  clean  him  off, 
he  crowds'  me  so.  and  to  keep  him  from  step¬ 
ping  on  me.  He  is  also  troubled  with  worms. 
Can  you  give  me  a  remedy?  j.  h.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

Have  him  clipped,  cut  grain  ration  in 
half  and  either  work  him  every  day,  rain 
or  shine,  or  give  him  plenty  of  outdoor  ex¬ 
ercise  every  day.  Wash  itchy  parts  with  a 
1.-50  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  as  required. 
For  worms  mix  in  his  feed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  for  10  days  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  dried  sulphate  of 
iron,  salt,  flowers  of  sulphur  and  powdered 
gentian  root;  then  skip  10  days  and  re¬ 
peat.  Keep  him  off  low,  wet  pasture  and 
do  not  feed  swale  hay.  a.  s.  a. 

Lymphangitis. 

I  would  like  to  know  a  cure  for  lymphan¬ 
gitis.  I  have  a  horse  that  is  troubled  with 
it  very  badly.  He  has  had  it  for  two  weeks, 
and  I  have  used  hot  vinegar  and  salt  for 
four  or  five  days,  and  since  have  used  hot 
water,  soaked  leg  in  it  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  without  much  result.  I  have  been 
feeding  since  having  it  but  six  quarts  bran 
with  powder  in  and  a  small  fork  of  hay  a 
day,  and  not  working  him.  Is  it  best  to 
work  him?  W.  w. 

Long  Island. 

If  the  horse  has  lymphangitis  it  came  on 
after  he  was  kept  idle  in  the  stable  for  one1 
or  more  days,  and  during  that  time  was 
fed  his  usual  grain  ration.  Another  attack 
need  not  be  feared  if  you  rememl>er  to  stop 
feeding  grain,  substitute  bran  mashes  and 
allow  outdoor  exercise  daily  when  there  is 
no  work  for  him  to  do.  As  fever  has  sub¬ 
sided  by  this  time,  work  or  exercise  the 
horse  daily,  and  keep  the  leg  bandaged  when 
he  is  in  the  stable.  Dissolve  a  tcaspoonful 
of  saltpeter  in  his  drinking  water  night  and 
morning  for  a  week,  but  stop  the  medicine 
for  a  time  if  it  causes  him  to  pass  too  much 
urine.  At  time  of  attack  the  legs  should 
he  bandaged  from  foot  to  body  with  a  soft 
hay  or  straw  rope,  to  be  kept  saturated  with 
either  hot  or  cold  water.  Feed  bran 
mashes.  Give  saltpeter  in  dram  doses  in 
water  every  three  or  four  hours  until  fever 
subsides.  On  removing  bandage  bathe  leg 
twice  daily  witli  vinegar  and  water,  equal 
parts,  and  allow  slow  walking  exercise  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day  until  leg  is  normal  in  size. 

A.  s.  A. 


Deatfi  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money 


Refunded. 
NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Oougli  and 
Distemper  Cure. 


$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet, 
Horse  Troubles. 

THE  NEWTON  KKMEPY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 


Steel  Horse  Collars 

Are  Humane 

liames  to  buy  or  bother  with; 
idjustable  in  size  ;  wear  forever. 
Endorsed  by  Veterinarles.  Over 
30,000  in  use.  Cheapest  and  best. 
Ask  your  dealer  and  take  no  other. 
Write  for  our  Free  Catalog.  Sales¬ 
men  wanted ;  exclusive  territory. 

Johnston-Slocum  Co.,  200  State  St.,  Caro,  Mich. 


Let  Us  Send  You  ’-S'-. 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money— the 

ELECTRCC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRDC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Bpokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., Box  88  ,  Quincy,  Ills, 


No  Better  Safeguard  Against  Cholera.  No  Surer  Way  to  Kill 
Lice  and  Promote  Health,  Thrift  and  Profit. 

USE  KRESO  DIP  NS  1 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Write  for  free  booklets  about  Dipping-Tanks  and  Wallows,  with  directions  for  using  Kreso  Dip 
No.  1  on  ALL  LIVE  STOCK.  Full  of  really  valuable  information. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


No  mattor  how  hard  you  try  you  can’t  mako  an  old  «tablo  with  dirt  floor* 
aiTd  wood  partitions  sanitary— you  can't  koop  it  clean  and  sweet  Wood  parti¬ 
tions  gather  dust  and  disoaso  germs.  Dirt  floors  with  their  tramped-in  filth 
should  never  come  within  a  stono's  throw  of  your  milk  pail.  When  a  cow  gets  off 
her  feed  and  her  milk  yield  falls  below  normal,  look  to  your  stable.  It  may  be 
as  clean  as  you  can  mako  it;  but  that  may  not  bo  clean  onough.  Equip  your  stables 

The  LoudenWay 


then  profits  will  not  fall  off.  Tho  cow  that  is  host  treated  jrivos  the  most 
inilk — the  best  milk — the  richest  milk.  She  has  a  heap  of  cow  sense.  She 
appreciates  light  and  air,  and  she  will  see  that  you  get  your  money  back 
for  making  her  homo  modorn.  If  you  will  put  a  Loudon  Littor 
Carr/or  to  work  behind  her,  your  boys  or  your  man  will  clean  the 
hams  in  loss  time  and  with  loss  labor.  Wo  have  boon  fitting  up  barns 
for  f»0  years.  Wo  will  ho  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  experience  by 
suggesting  what  you  need  for  yours,  without  any  oxpense  to  you.  Sond  for 
catalog,  toll  number  of  cows  you  have  and  submit  rough  sketch  of  stable. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 001  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


V 


'ARMS  inVIR5INIAa0»!5,k 


Come  to  Sunny  Virginia.  You  can  buy  fertile  farms  with  timber,  fruit  j 

and-  water  for  $10  per  acre  and  up.  Splendid  country  for  fruit  growing,  J 

dairying,  stock-raising  and  general  farming.  Fine  climate,  abundant  water, 
convenient  markets  and  good  neighbors.  Full  information  and  valuable  booklet 
upon  request.  Write  for  it 

F  H  I  aRAIIMF  AGRICULTURAL  &  INDUSTRIAL  AGENT.  Vo  ID 

r.n.  LdDAUiiiL,  horj-olk  &  western  RY„  Dept  p,  Koanoke,  Ya.  ^ 
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on  ItF*  The  Waterloo  Boy  has 
marketX  Good  Points  that 

go  into  any  Gasoiine  Engine 


5  YEAR 

GUARANTEE 


and  it  doesn’t  take  the  up-to-date  farmer  long  to  discover  them 
and  their  value  to  him.  It  is  the  number  of  practical  features 
embodied  in  an  engine  that  determines  the  degree  of  satisfaction  it  will 
give  to  its  owner.  All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good  points,  or  there 
would  be  no  sale  for  them  and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the  market. 
Some  engines  have  more  good  points  than  others,  that’s  why  some 
engines  are  better  than  others. 

Waterloo  Boy  %**£'£% 

have  all  the  pood  points  that  go  into  any  gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive,  patented  fea¬ 
tures  that  increase  their  efficiency  and  durability;  muke  them  marvels  of  simplicity  and  wonder¬ 
fully  economical  engines  to  operate,  That’s  why  we  say  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  the  best  engine 
for  farm  use. 

You  can  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less  money  than  you  will  be  asked  for  engines  containing 
half  of  the  good  points  we  build  Into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a  Waterloo  Boy  to  any 
responsible  farmer  and  lethiin  try  it  for  thirty  days  on  his  farm  doing  whatever  work  he  has  to 
do.  We  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  return  his  money  If  after  a  month’s  use  he  can¬ 
not  pick  out  the  good  points  for  himself — if  he  can’t  see  that  It  is  the  one  and  only  engine  that 
will  give  him  complete  satisfaction. 

Now,  when  you  buy  a  gasoline  engine  you  had  better  be  sure  that  the  engine  you  get  was 
made  by  a  concern  that  makes  gasoline  engines  and  nothing  else.  Our  efforts  are  all  directed 
toward  making  and  keeping  the  Waterloo  Boy  tho  best  eugine  in  the  world.  We  have 
no  other  interests— no  side  linos. 


Don’t  you  want  to  try  a  Waterloo  Boy?  Don’t  you  want  to  see  how  much  labor 
and  time  It  will  save  you?  Itemember  we  are  offering  you  a  free  trial  for  30 
days.  Better  write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  free  trial  offer. 


YEARLY 
CAPACITY 
15000  ENGINES’1 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Company 
184  W.  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


30 

days; 
free! 

TRIAL 


1009. 
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ALFALFA  SEED  IN  PECOS  VALLEY. 

I  enclose  you  a  report  of  my  Alfalfa 

seed  crop  for  1909 : 

7%  acres,  1,907  lbs.,  at  15c .  $290.55 

5  tons  of  seed  hay  at  $6 .  30.00 

$320.55 

Expenses. 

Cutting  and  stacking  at  $1.25 

per  acre  .  $9.40 

One  irrigation,  one  day's 

labor  .  1.50 

Cost  of  water,  8  inches....  2.70 

Thrasher’s  toll  .  38.75 

Coal  for  engine .  3.50 

2V{.  days’  labor  thrashing,  at 

$1.50  .  3.75 

10  sacks  at  23 %c .  3.70 

Board  of  hands .  2.75 

$00.05  - 

$254.50 

Alfalfa  is  commonly  cut  four  times 
in  the  season;  but  when  a  seed  crop 
is  made,  it  takes  the  place  of  second 
and  third  cutting;  first  and  fourth  cut¬ 
ting  making  hay.  The  half  acre  in  this 
case  was  in  a  different  field,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  field  having  been  used 
for  soiling  for  the  dairy.  When  we 
came  to  the  last  of  the  field  it  had  be¬ 
come  too  ripe  for  good  use  in  soiling 
and  was  left  for  seed.  The  yield  from 
this  half  acre  was  232  pounds.  We  used 
a  buncher  which  delivered  the  seed  hay 
out  of  the  team’s  way.  w.  b.  w. 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 


Farming  Without  Manure. 

I  have  read  your  article  on  page  087  on 
chemicals  and  clover  and  thought  I  might 
help  E.  H.  S.  I  had  some  experience  in 
the  same  line.  I  bought  10  acres  about 
one-half  mile  from  where  I  lived,  and  this 
was  very  unhandy  to  make  manure.  I  was 
young,  with  no  experience  and  all  our 
farmers  feed  cattle.  Not  very  many  cows 
are  kept,  but  nearly  all  of  them  say  the 
cows  and  feeding  steers  do  not  pay,  but 
they  must  have  the  manure.  I  divided  my 
land  into  four  fields,  2'/i  acres,  farmed  a 
four-year  rotation,  and  fed  steers  four 
years  at  a  loss.  Then  I  stopped  it,  and 
everybody  said  it  would  never  hold  out. 
I  bought  1300  pounds  raw  bone,  500  pounds 
sulphate  of  potash,  300  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  300  pounds  blood.  This  made  in  all 
2400  pounds.  This  I  put  on  the  cornstalks  for 
tobacco,  broadcast  with  grain  drill.  After 
tobacco  I  sowed  wheat.  I  put  200  pounds 
fertilizer  to  the  acre  that  analyzes  2-6-8, 
and  after  wheat  grass  and  sod  in  corn. 
I  do  not  pasture,  mow  the  second  crop  and 
let  it  lie  where  it  falls.  The  chemicals  cost 
me  between  $35  and  $40  a  ton,  but  some 
years  half  of  ray  hay  crop  paid  for  it. 
I  had  the  corn  stover  to  sell  and  the 
straw  that,  otherwise  went  for  manure,  and 
when  I  fed  cattle  I  used  three-quarters 
of  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the  manure.  I 
have  done  this  four  years.  I  have  better 
crops  all  around  than  I  had  before.  I 
never  had  over  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  Two  years  ago  I  had  32  bushels; 
last,  year  I  had  35  bushels,  and  have  a 
good  crop  this  year,  but  have  not  thrashed 
it  yet.  I.ast  year  I  fed  a  cow  and  horse 
and  fattened  one  bull  on  my  hay  and  sold 
about  three  tons.  The  cow  and  beef  got 
some  corn  stover.  H.  it.  b. 

New  Holland,  Pa. 


A  Sick  Dog. 

I  want  a  little  advice  about  my  dog.  lie 
is  a  St.  Bernard  and  he  is  very  thin  ;  eats 
well,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  do  him  any 
good.  Ills'  eyes  are  red  and  running  mat¬ 
ter.  The  lids  have  dropped  down  ;  sores  on 
his  back.  lie  keeps  biting  at  them.  I 
thought  he  might  have  worms.  F.  A.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

If  the  dog  is  under  a  year  old  he  prob¬ 
ably  has  distemper,  and  you  should  have 
him  treated  with  anti-distemper  serum  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian  who  also  can  best 
prescribe  for  the  other  ailments  present. 
Keep  the  eyes  clean  by  washing  with  a 
10-per-cent  solution  of  boric  acid.  For  the 
skin  disease  it  will  be  necessary  to  wash 
the  dog  with  a  solution  of  coal  tar  dip.  but 
that  treatment  will  have  to  be  postponed  if 
he  has  distemper.  Evidently  it  is  a  case 
needing  the  personal  attention  of  the  local 
veterinarian.  a.  s.  a. 


Indigestion  in  Horse. 

We  have  a  horse  seven  years  old,  weight 
about  900  pounds,  that  has  done  far  from 
well  since  early  Spring,  before  that  was 
plump  and  lively.  The  latter  part  of  March 
she  became  “lazy”  and  thin,  appetite  re¬ 
maining  good ;  was  being  driven  but  once 
or  twice  a  week.  We  began  feeding  ground 
feed  with  hay ;  she  had  been  gettiug  very 
little  grain.  Now  we  give  four  quarts,  two 
parts  bran,  one  of  cornmeal,  three  times 
daily.  Occasionally  Khe  has  been  out  to 
grass  part  of  a  day.  About  the  middle  of 
May  we  began  using  her  to  draw  the  milk, 
giving  her  a  drive  of  five  miles  dally. 
We  used  her  to  cultivate  2%  acres  of  corn 


twice  over,  working  one-half  day  at  a  time. 
Some  weeks  the  only  work  she  did  was  to 
draw  the  milk,  150  pounds,  five  miles;  oth¬ 
ers  she  had  a  drive  of  10,  sometimes  15 
miles  once  or  twice.  I  cannot  say  how 
she  was  driven.  She  has  shown  lameness 
at  different  times  in  different  legs  until 
three  weeks  ago  she  showed  a  decided  lame¬ 
ness  in  the  right  forward  quarter;  could 
not  locate  it  more  definitely,  as  we  searched 
in  vain.  Yesterday,  when  taken  out  of  the 
barn,  both  front  legs  were  so  stiff  that  she 
used  them  like  a  pair  of  sticks.  The  long 
hair  has  gradually  fallen  from  her  tail  and 
mane.  I  notice  what  seems  to  be  bunches 
of  scurf  near  end  of  tail.  Is  there  any  help 
for  the  horse?  What  is  the  trouble?  rc.  C. 

Overfeeding  and  irregular  exercises  will 
make  any  horse  sick,  and  ground  feed  is 
especially  liable  to  cause  indigestion,  which 
is  present  in  this  case,  and  doubtless  asso¬ 
ciated  with  chronic  founder.  Feed  whole 
oats,  bran  and  hay.  Every  horse  should 
Chew  his  food  unless  the  condition  of  the 
teeth  make  pehfoct.  mastication  impossible. 
Cut  the  grain  ration  down  a  half  and  work 
or  exercise  the  horse  every  day.  Have  her 
clipped  and  then  keep  her  properly  groomed. 

A.  S.  A. 


Picnic  Sports. — At’  a  picnic  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmers  we  are  told  that  a  fine  little 
calf  changed  hands  as  the  result  of  the 
milkmaids'  race,  which  was  the  hilarious 
feature  event.  Eleven  pretty  girls  ran  75 
yards  with  milking  stools  and  milk  pails 
in  either  hand  to  a  sedate  Alderney  cow, 
and  then  scrambled  to  see  who  would  get 
the-  approved  position  for  milking.  Miss 
Etta  Shuman  led  from  the  start,  and  was 
pronounced  the  winner  of  the  race.  Her 
prize  was  the  fine  half-grown  calf  which 
had  been  standing  placidly  beside  its 
mother  during  the  race.  The  second  prize, 
a  nannygout,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Anna 
Shuman.  Miss  Rose  Oberland,  third,  won 
a  pot  of  old-fashioned  apple  butter.  This 
must  have  made  much  fun,  but  what  is  the 
advantage  of  such  haste  in  milking  a 
cow  ? 


Express  Charge. — I  want  to  show  you 
how  I  was  held  up  by  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  I  sent  to  Connecticut  for  some 
castings  for  a  Cutaway  harrow.  The  pack¬ 
age,  weighing  exactly  seven  pounds,  was 
expressed  from  Iligganum,  Conn.,  to  Grand 
Junction,  Mich.,  C.  O.  D.  The  expressage 
was  80  cents,  and  for  sending  hack  the 
money,  $1.50,  the  charges  were  20  cents, 
making  one  dollar  for  seven  pounds.  By 
parcels  post  the  package  would  have  cost 
about  25  cents.  Thus  are  we  robbed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  corporations  and  the 
country  stores'  who  are  standing  in  their 
own  light.  Let  all  agitate  for  parcels  post. 

a.  h.  g. 


‘SaveThe-Horse’SpavinCure. 


BCGJRADC  NAHA 


SOUND 


Lynn,  Mans.,  August 5,  1900. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  : — Enclosed  $6.00  for 
>no  bottlo  of  Spavin  Curo  and  one  pound  of  Ointment.  I  usod 
bottle  on  a  bone  spavin  lost  year  and  it  worked  to  perfection. 

W.  E.  Hallo  well,  24  Friend  Street. 

Bay  City,  Wig.,  August  10,  1909. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. : — 1  bought  two  bottles  of 
your  Save-tho-Horso  about  three  years  ago  for  a  mare  and  it  did 
wonders.  I  worked  the  mare  every  day  and  cured  her  of  two 
Bpavins,  and  she  ia  as  sound  today  as  when  a  colt.  Ben  Bknson. 

Geneva,  Ind.,  August  4,  1909. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  : — I  took  off  a  wind  puff 
as  big  as  your  hat  from  the  withers  of  one  of  my  horses.  I  only 
used  one  bottlo.  Otto  Bolds. 

flj  nn  a  bottlo.  with  signed  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 

JJ)  .UU  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  on  every  kind  of  case. 

|  I  Permanently  cures  Spavin,  Thoroughpln,  Hingbone  (except 
low),  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  llock,  WindpufI,  Shoo  Boil, 
Inju  red  Tendons  and  all  Lameness,  No  scar  or  loss  of  hair. 
Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Express  Paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Company,  « *  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y, 


For  Lame  Horses 

For  curb,  splints,  spavin,  whirl  puffs,  sprains  or  swell¬ 
ings  of  any  kind,  use  Tuttle’s  Elixir.  Results  are 
quick  and  permanent.  Tens  of  thousands  ol  farmers, 
the  owners  of  great  city  stables,  tbo  race  horse  men, 
all  8 wear  by 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

Best  for  colic,  distemper  and  founder.  AIbo  mokes 
the  most  effective  leg  and  body  wash. 

Only  B0  cents  a  bottle  at  all  deal¬ 
ers.  Keep  Tuttle’s  Worm  Powders, 
Condition  Powders  and  Hoof  Oint¬ 
ment  on  hand  alBo.  If  not  at  your 
dealers,  we’ll  ship  by  express. 

Valuable  Veterinary  Book  Free. 
Write  for  a  copy  today.  Full  of 
Important  pointers  to  every  horso 
owner.  A  100-page  Illustrated 
guide  free,  but  It  is  worth  dollars. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co. 

30  Beverly  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


iu«4anni,;iti|.'. 


DOOai.ASSVICCE  SQUAB  COMPANY,  DOUGIjASSVIOIjK,  pa. 

After  Five  Years 


'T'HE  success  of  any  article  de- 
A  pends  upon  the  repeat  orders, 
the  orders  which  come  because 
the  article  has  “made  good.” 

No  manufacturer  can  succeed 
without  these. 

Here  is  the  kind  of  letters  which 
we  are  constantly  receiving1  re¬ 
garding  Amatite  roofing : 

Gentlemen : 

Five  years  ago  we  put  our 
first  roofs  of  Amatite  on. 
Since  that  time  we  have 
roofed  four  other  buildings 
with  Amatite. 

We  wish  to. say  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  your  roofing  that  we 
never  thought  it  was  possible 
to  procure  a  roofing  of  such 
quality  for  so  little  money. 
We  have  seen  Amatite  outr  ■ 
wear  tin  roofs  next  door,  as 
it  were,  to  us,  and  our  roof 
did  not  cost  us  nearly  as  much 
as  the  tin  cost  our  neighbor. 

Amatite  is  all  you  claim  for 
it,  and  in  our  opinion  the  best 
of  modern  rooting  materials. 

Very  truly  yours, 
DOUGLASSVILLE  SQUAB  CO. 

Douglassville,  Fa. 

Such  letters  mean  something. 
The  success  of  Amatite  is  de¬ 
pendent  entirely  upon  the  well- 
known  fact  that  it  always  proves 
satisfactory.  The  reasons  are 
that  it  is  made  of  Coal  Tar  Fitch 
— the  greatest  waterproofing  com¬ 
pound  known ,  and  that  it  has  a 
real  mineral  service. 


Pitch  is  invariably  used  for 
underground  waterproofing,  and 
instances  are  known  where  it  has 
resisted  continuous  water  pres¬ 
sure  underground  for  twenty-five 
years  without  deterioration  or 
change. 

The  advantage  of  a  mineral 
surfaced  roofing  like  Amatite 
over  one  with  a  smooth  surface  is 
that  the  latter  needs  painting  and 
Amatite  does  not. 

Y ou  have  no  further  expense  or 
bother  after  Amatite  is  once  laid. 
This  means  a  great  saving.  A 
ready  roofing  which  requires 
painting  every  two  years  will 
cost  after  a  while  as  much  for 
paint  as  for  the  original  roofing. 

Iu  figuring  the  cost  of  painted 
roofings  the  cost  of  the  paint 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

Free  Sample 

The  best  argument  we  can  offer 
in  favor  of  Amatite  is  a  sample 
of  the  goods  themselves.  When  a 
practical  man  takes  a  piece  of 
Amatite  in\  his  hand  he  recog¬ 
nizes  at  once  that  it  is  thicker, 
heavier,  stronger  and  more  dur¬ 
able  than  the  common  kinds. 

Send  for  a  free  sample  of  Ama¬ 
tite,  and  examine  it  carefully,  it 
makes  customers  for  us  every 
time.  Address  our  nearest  office. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  Cleveland  St.  Louis 
Minneapolis  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  New  Orleans  Kansas  City 


SEA  GREEN 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  Holid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  tbo  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  it  cant  bum, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tsar,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  ail  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any  [building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  tire-proof. 
Afford  cleau  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  livod  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don’t  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  ue  for  our  free  book 
“HOOFS”— it  willsave  youmoney.  Givenameof  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.Y. 


&  PURPLE  SLATE 

ROOFS 
NEVER 
WEAR 
OUT 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant'*  Thresher  ruus  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain — 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  (lax,  barley,  katlir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for 
threshing  cow  pens  and  for  “pulliug”  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sizes — for  3,  6  and  K 
H.  1*.  Gasoline  Kngiue.  Any  power  can  bo  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  I'owers, 
Feed  and  Hnsilagc  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  for  FUKK  catalogue. 

1IKEBNKU  A  NONH,  2^  Broad  St.,  Lanndale,  Pa. 


WILDERS  steedatch  STANCH  ION 


Open  or  Shut — It’s  Always  Locked 

Stays  whero  you  put  it — and  easily  “put”  without  taking;  off  your 
gloves  or  mittens.  Only  smooth,  polished  hardwood  touches  the  ani- 
mal — no  metal,  no  splinters — yet  the  steel  latch,  the  blind  bolts  and 
the  solid  construction  make  it  the  STRONGEST,  SAFEST  and  MOST 
DURABLE  Stanchion  at  any  price.  The  most  convenient  fastening  for 
you  —  the  most  comfortable  for  your  cows.  Keeps  your  stable  clean, 
eaves  feed,  saves  your  time  and  means  SOLID  SATISFACTION  all 
year  round  — summer  and  winter.  Money  back  if  you  say  so. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  factory  price  to  you. 

WILDER  STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Box  33,  Monroe  Mich. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Do  you  accept  subscription  certificates  of 
the  American  Woman’s  League,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  payment  for  subscriptions? 

Illinois.  o.  w.  F. 

The  so-called  American  Woman’s 
League  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  its  pro¬ 
moter,  Mr.  E.  G.  Lewis,  has  no  author¬ 
ity  whatever  to  accept  subscriptions  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  none  of 
their  coupons  would  be  accepted  under 
any  circumstances  whatever  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  subscriptions  to  this  pa¬ 
per,  and  no  subscriptions  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  from  them  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly.  In  a  recent  issue  of  his  paper 
Mr.  Lewis  stated  that  he  had  made  ar¬ 
rangements  by  which  his  certificates 
would  be  accepted  by  any  magazine  or 
journal  published  in  America.  That  was 
a  deliberate  misrepresentation.  At  the 
time  of  making  the  statement  he  knew 
that  it  was  false  and  not  true.  Mr. 
Lewis’s  principal  stock  in  trade  was  the 
borrowed  influence  he  appropriated 
by  inducing  some  legitimate  magazines 
to  accept  his  advertising  and  to  allow 
him  to  take  subscriptions  for  them. 
But  such  publications  as  Collier’s  Week¬ 
ly,  Everybody’s  Magazine  and  the  De¬ 
lineator  soon  discovered  the  error  they 
had  made  in  allowing  Mr.  Lewis  to  use 
their  names  to  promote  his  schemes; 
and  they  have  withdrawn  from  the 
original  arrangement  which  for  the  time 
being  lent  the  color  of  responsibility  to 
his  colossal  scheme  to  induce  the  women 
of  America  to  send  him  $5,200,000  to 
control  and  do  with  practically  as  he 
pleased.  To  show  conclusively  that  lie 
knew  that  his  certificates  would  not  be 
accepted  by  other  publications,  we  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  letter  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
and  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

Sept.  17,  1909. 

Mu.  John  J.  Dillon, 

409  Pearl  Street, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  The  plan  to  which  your  letter 
of  the  15th  instant  refers  was  submitted  to 
us  by  Mr.  l/owis,  of  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Company,  but  was  declined  by  us.  The 
statement  that  the  subscription  certificates 
referred  fo  would  be  accepted  in  payment 
for  subscriptions  to  any  magazines  published 
in  America  was  made  entirely  without  our 
sanction,  and  we  have  already  written  to 
the  lewis  Publishing  Company  formally 
slating  that  no  subscriptions  whatever  to 
our  magazines  would  be  accepted,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  from  that  firm. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

P.  S.  COLLINS, 
Circulation  Manager. 

We  asked  Mr.  Lewis  by  what  author¬ 
ity  he  assured  the  people,  that  his  cer¬ 
tificates  would  be  accepted  by  the  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  In  reply  he  evades 
the  question  of  misrepresentation,  and 
contents  himself  by  saying  that  in  our 
case  he  would  either  substitute  some 
other  paper  or  send  it  through  some 
subscription  agency  or  return  the  mon¬ 
ey.  To  this  we  make  the  following 
reply : 

September  20,  1909. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Lewis, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  September  10, 
but  I  find  nothing  in  your  letter  to  Justify 
the  publication  in  your  issue  of  the  Woman’s 
National  Dally  of  August  2.’i  that  your  cou¬ 
pons  would  be  accepted  for  any  publication 
In  America.  This  was  deliberate  evidence  of 
bad  faith  to  The  Rural  New-Yokkeii  and 
a  deception  to  the  people  to  whom  you  are 
appealing  for  funds  for  the  promotion  of 
your  schemes. 

I  note  that  you  had  in  mind  to  call 
while  in  New  York.  I  should  be  glad  at 
any  time  to  meet  any  publisher  or  any  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  the  promotion  of  a  legitimate 
proposition,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  frankly 
now  Hint  T  have  no  Interest  In  propositions 
that  are  promoted  on  bad  faith  and  with 
deliberate  intention  of  a  deception.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  have  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  publication  of  the  statement  in  the 
August  28th  issue  was  a  deliberate  misrep¬ 
resentation  from  the  fact  that  you  were 
already  advised  by  other  responsible  pul>- 
lishers  that  your  coupons  would  not  be 
acepted  in  payment  of  subscriptions,  and 
that  no  subscription  would  he  necepted 
through  your  agency  directly  or  Indirectly. 

You  have  done  me  the  courtesy  of  writ¬ 
ing  me  with  some  fulness  and  with  some 
apparent  frankness  with  regard  to  your 
scheme,  and  I  am  reciprocating  the  courtesy 
with  equal  frankness.  If  m.v  conclusions  are 
not  justified  I  should  l>o  very  glad  to  have 
you  point  out  in  what  particulars  I  am  in 
error. 

I  now  want  to  say  to  you,  as  I  suppose 
you  know  before,  that  none  of  your  certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  accepted  for  subscriptions  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker;  that  yon  and 
none  of  your  associates  have  any  authority 
to  accept  subscriptions  for  us.  We  request 
you  not  to  do  so,  and  no  subscriptions  would 
be  accepted  througli  your  agency  directly  or 
indirectly.  To  make  our  position  all  the 
more  clear  and  emphatic,'  this  position  is 
taken  on  the  ground  that  we  do  not.  want  to 
lend  the  reputation  of  The  Rural  Nhw- 
Yoiikkr  to  any  scheme  in  which  we  have  no 
confidence.  Very  truly  yours, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

This  is  a  good  deal  of  space  to  give 
Mr.  Lewis,  hut  $5,200,000  is  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  Mr.  Lewis  is  work¬ 
ing  many  other  devices  to  get  money 
from  country  people.  For  several 
months  he  has  made  much  of  his  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Collier’s,  Everybody’s 
and  Delineator,  and  Farm  Journal,  he 


has  made  no  announcement  that  they 
have  now  withdrawn  from  the  League 
scheme,  and  until  he  does  so  he  will 
necessarily  he  working  under  deceptions 
to  his  members  as  to  them.  The  whole 
scheme  in  our  judgment  is  bound  to 
tumble  like  a  pack  of  cards;  but  when 
it  goes,  we  would  not  like  to  have  any 
money  belonging  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  fam¬ 
ily  buried  in  the  ruins  . 

T.  S.  White,  111  South  Fourth  street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

He  has  owed  one  of  our  subscribers 
$6  for  three  bushels  of  strawberries 
for  over  three  years,  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  collect  it.  Ohio  shippers  will 
be  interested. 

I  see  in  Ibis  week’s  issue  an  account  of 
Mr.  Moses,  of  the  United  Tailors,  Chicago, 
and  tiis  scheme  of  making  money,  and  that 
you  did  not  know  of  his  whereabouts'.  Now, 

I  can  tell  you  where  he  was  yesterday,  t  he 
17th  of  September.  lie  went  past  my 
house  and  he  was  at  my  house  the  16th 
inst.  selling  dress  and  waist  patterns.  So 
if  the  Chicago  people  look  in  New  Y’ork 
State  soon  they  will  find  him.  Ills  people 
live  near  here.  d.  e.  n. 

New  York. 

It  is  pretty  hard  for  a  defaulter  or 
faker  to  get  out  of  the  range  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family.  He  is  quite  sure  to 
find  ond  of  them  somewhere.  Mr. 
Moses  received  $40  for  a  suit  of  clothes 
from  one  of  our  subscribers,  but  never 
sent  the  clothes.  It  is  doubtful  if  any¬ 
thing  could  be  got  out  of  him,  now 
even  that  he  is  located. 

What  you  said  about  the  Seminole  Land 
Company  of  Florida  is  absolutely  true,  and 
1  hough  they  have  plenty  of  good  land,  they 
are  giving  deeds  to  lands  in  lakes  and  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  the  railways.  It  Is 
pitiable  to  See  the  disappointment  among 
the  old  heroes  who  expected  to  live  close 
ns  neighbors  in  the  companionship  of  their 
old  comrades.  The  Seminole  people  pur¬ 
chased  only  tin-  land,  hence  an  old  soldier 
may  get  a  deed  for  live  acres  of  land  and 
discover  that  the  timber  on  that  land  lias 
been  reserved  by  the  Kissimmee  Lumber 
Company  for  10  years.  The  men  promoting 
Die  sales  are  strangers  to  Florida  and  have 
no  interest  other  than  the  sale  of  their 
colony  tract,  pocket  Die  profits  nud  get 
out. 

The  above  comes  to  tis  from  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  section  under  discussion, 
and  a  man  entirely  familiar  with  the 
land  operations  there.  It  emphasizes 
our  advice  not  to  buy  land  in  any  col¬ 
ony  or  other  place  until  after  examina- 
tion,  and  you  know  just  what  you  are  I 
getting.  j.  j.  a. 
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FEARLESS 

Manure  Spreader 


Why  put  money  In  a  wide,  cumbersome, 
heavy  manure  spreader  which  distributes 
only  tho  width  of  Its  own  hox,  when  the 
“Fearless”  spreader,  built  narrow  anil 
liandy,  covers  a  strip  six  and  a  half  feet 
wide. 

The  “Fearless"  Is  tho  most  economical 
spreader  built— saves  time  and  horse  power. 
Tracks  with  an  ordinary  farm  wagon  and 
passes  any  gate  or  bar-way  without  trouble. 
Tho  “Fearless”  circular  healer  shown  be¬ 
low  fs  tho  key  to  "Fear less”  superiority. 
Its  circular  form  makes  It  spread  outside 
the  wheels.  That  means  more  ground 
covered  per  load  and  no  driving  overspread 
manure.  Investigate  tho  “Fearless” 


spreader  before  you  liny— it  will  pay  you. 
Write  to-day  for  free  booklet. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY 


SILOS 

CRT  OUR  FREE  BOOK  ON  SILAGE 
Oldeut  Firm  in  the  Buslncu 

HAKt.KI  or 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MEG.  C0_ 


MORE  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  he.iv 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone 

MANNr(s  latest  model 
innnm  bone  cuttee 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  lOdaysfrei 
trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Cat 'lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co,,  hvx  16,  Milford,  Mas* 


The  Only  Culler 
That  Cuts  Bone 
Across  the  Grain. 

far  greater  feeding  value. 


• 

Kvory  poultryman 
knows  that  feeding  cut 
green  bona  Is  tho  only 
certain  method  of  get¬ 
ting  lots  of  eggs.  Homo 
cut  across  the  yrain  has 
Tho 


Standard  Bone  Cutter 


Try  One 

FREE 


cuts  green  or  dry  bone,  meat  or 
gristle.  Runs  easily.  Guaranteed 
1  best  bone 
1  cutter  o  r 
o,  money  re- 
%2)  funded. 
Sent  on  10 
days’  free  trial.  11 
sizes.  Many  new  Im¬ 
provements.  Write 
’or  free  catalogue. 

STANDARD  BONE 
CUTTER  C0.% 
Mili oho,  MUJU 


The  Thing  That  Interests  Dairymen  Today 

is  not  which  Company  has  made  the  most  failures  in  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  successful  Cream  Separators,  or  which  Company  has 
abandoned  or  discarded  the  most  inventions  because  (by  its  own 
admissions)  of  the  inferiority  of  those  inventions. 

The  questions  which  interest  dairymen  are  : 

Which  is  the  best  Cream  Separator 
in  1909? 

And  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
best  Separator  in  1910  ? 

The  United  States  Separator  holds  the  World’s  Record 

for  close  skimming. 

Its  record  has  not  been  equaled  by  any  Cream  Separator,  although 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  equal  it. 

The  United  States  has  a  solid  one  piece  frame.  No 

bolts,  screws  or  rivets  to  work  loose. 

Gearing  enclosed  in  dust-proof  case.  Gearing  runs  in  oil  bath. 

Closest  skimmer  in  the  world.  Simple  and  easy  to  clean. 

Light  running.  Lon^eot  life. 

The  United  States  has  the  best  point  of  r.ll — perfect  separa¬ 
tion — and  also  has  more  other  good  points  than  any  other 
Separator. 

Selling  Agents  in  every  dairy  section  in  the  country,  will  grant  a 
free  trial. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  1 59. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to 

SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to 22-horsc-powcr  from  I  I  l£flk\ Vl  • 

a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer*  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer  I  i.  wWli!*|i I  !*'*'  If 

as  1  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  fieforc  in  all  Gasoline  Engine  l  v  ,  >l)ll  V 

history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my  »  *  »  Ji'H 

enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  Just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
clone  before.  Think  of  it  I  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  Inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of  . 

similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him  Q  fcUy  A  MM  9 

be  the  judge.  Soli  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a  yy //  %Jt  Crt 


5-H.-P m  Only  $119.50 


,o. 


c 


Biggest  and  Best 

BOOK 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50 -page  Engine  Hook  In  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

tVm.  Galloway,  Pros.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
BOS  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


V/YEiTRENGTHOf 
I  CA5T  IRON 


ujurinrc  rrnu  Absolutely  the  first  Triple  Power  and  only  genuine  Steel  Stump 
NALLLAuLC InUlt  Puller.  GO  per  cent  lighter,  400  per  cent  stronger  than  any  other. 


|  WROUGHT  IRON  Guaranteed  lor  three  years.  Catalog  Irec.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.a  Dept. 


RS 


Centorvllle,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


pall  feeds  for  fowls. 


Got  our  fall  prices  on  Poultry 
Foods,  Beef  Scraps  (55  p.  c. 
protein).  Milk  Albumen,  Grit, 
Shell,  Charcoal,  Meat  Meal, 
Scratch  Food,  Pigeon  Food. 
The  Batchelor  Seed  Store 
36  Lafayette  Street,  Utica. 


BOOK 

Write  for  our  hand¬ 
some  1  It  0 1)  If  r  e  © 
lloolt,  how  to  make 
in  o  n  e  y  bro  o  ding 
squabs.  Cloth-bound  book  now  803  pages,  114 
Illustrations.  IT’S  (TIC  16 AT.  Wo  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  now  splondld  National  Si/uub  Man a- 
zine  (monthly).  Specimen  copy  1  O  ots. 

PLYMOUTH  HOOK  SQITAII  OO. 

RIKi  Howard  Street,  t  i  Melrose,  Mums. 


In  order  to  make 
room  for  ,'1000  grow 
lug  clilokH  and  100(1 
dueklings,  wo  are 
forced  to  offer  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  bargaii  s 
lu  Single  and  Hose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Baircd 
and  White  Plymouth  Hocks,  White  Wyamiotles, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro 
duction  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  In  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  season.  Lit 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prlci  s 
right.  No  order  too  large,  nig  discount  In  largo 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
In  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  TARM,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 


B AltO AIN  SALK — TouIomho  and  White  China  fleam';  Whl!" 

Holland,  Narragauaiilt  und  llulf  Tui'keye;  Hall  eml  Mark  Oi  - 
plUKton,  It.  I.  Kalla ■  Mine  /.ullu  Wilson,  Climnlleravllle,  Ohio. 


Poiiltrym.n — Sand  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  clinrli  full  ofnanfi'l 
Information.  Doacrlbee  and  lllustrntita  3f,  varieties.  Yononri 
afford  to  he  without!!.  Knet  PoneKiil  Poultry  Yards, Marlotla,ra 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 


WD  Rock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
■  •  ■  heavy  layers,  $3  to  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
usoil  exclusively.  A.  8.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  K.  Y. 


CCppCTQ— YVarranteil  good  rat  and  rabbit 
■  t lint  IO  hunters.  A  few  choice  Fox  Terrier 
Pups.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Address 
SHADY  LAWN  FKRRKT  FARM.  Now  London,  O. 


yinnfl  FKRltETS  For  HhUj.  Write  for  price  llHt  ami  circular; 
4UUU  it’H  free,  DkKLKINE BROS.,  Box 42,  Jmimatowu.MIrh. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  duties,  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  bl  eeding,  show  or  export.  SlNCbAIK 
Smith,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Hox  153. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pullets  5  mos.  old.  #1  each.  Catalog  free. 

C.  II.  ZIMMER,  Wooilsport.  N.  Y. 


Sp  UJ  I  CRimnilQ  exceptional 

,  b.  if.  Ltununno  vle„r  ail,i  quality 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Kggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Hox  Y,  Havre  do  Grace.  Md. 


VAN  ALSTYNE'S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Knw.  Van  Ai.stynk  &  Son,  Kindorhook,  N.  )  . 


W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  anil  ICggg  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  bay  8.  0.  K.  I. 
Rods.  M.  b.  KICK,  Ashburnliuin,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— 300  Pure?  Bred  8.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets. 
Some  of  them  laying.  No  room  for  them. 

GKO.  LUNDGK15KN,  Wyoming,  Del. 
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THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


MARKETS 


Prloos  current  at  New  York  (luring  weekending 
September  24,  litost,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
:i  rule,  cover  either  tho  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
how  wtiat  tho  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
to  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  Indefinite  word,  but  In  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
1 1 ults  and  vegetables,  loss  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  Is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  seemed  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTT  ID  K 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb 

Good  to  Choice . 215 

l.owor  Gi  ados 

State  Dairy,  best . 28 

Common  to  Good.... 

Factory . 21 

l*in  Icing  Slock . 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  t 1  71  per 
18-quart  can,  netting  HU  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cerit  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  slutlon 
charges . 

cheese 


W  holcsalo 

Retail 

. .  .30 

.31 

.33®  .36 

® 

.29 

80®  .32 

..  .23 

® 

.26 

26®  .29 

..  .26 

to 

.29 

.28®  .31 

. .  .22 

® 

.24 

.21®  .27 

& 

.23 

.23®  .26 

...  .19 

& 

.22 

qt. 


.07®  .12 


1  oil  Cream,  best . 

.  .13 

®  .15 

.16® 

.19 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .1(1 

oo  .  1 2 

.16® 

.16 

Me  inis . . . 

.  .05 

®  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

l-  i noy  White,  doz . 

.  .35 

®  .37 

.38® 

.44 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .29 

@  .88 

.32® 

.36 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . .. 

.  .30 

®  .32 

.34® 

.36 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .18 

®  .25 

.20® 

.28 

BEANS 

’arrow,  bu . 

.  2.60 

®  2  75 

qt. 

.16 

vt  •ilium . 

®  2.35 

1*(  it . 

®  2.35 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

2.00 

®  2.45 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.40 

®  2.76 

qt. 

.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice  . . . . 

.  .18 

®  .20 

1  no  moil  to  Good . 

.  .15 

®  .17 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  ovap.  fancy.. 

.  .0894®  0914 

.15 

Evap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

®  .08 

.08® 

.12 

Hun  Dried . 

.  .04 

M  .00 

cherries . 

®  .17 

lb. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

®  .22 

lb. 

.24  (a) 

.20 

i  i  uckleberrtes . 

.  .17 

®  .12m 

Peaches . 

.  .10 

to  .11 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples,  Duchess,  bbl.. 

2  60 

® 

4.00 

Alexander . 

Ob 

5.00 

Wealthy . 

2  25 

®  3.60 

Twenty  Ounce . 

2.50 

(6) 

4.00 

Nyaek  Pippin . 

2.00 

® 

4.00 

Fall  Pippin . 

2.60 

®  -4.(10 

Williams . 

® 

4 .50 

Malden  Blusli . 

2.00 

® 

3.50 

Gravensteln... . . 

2.00 

® 

4.00 

Common . 

In 

1.0 

t'rabapples.  bid . 

3.00 

® 

9  i  0 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl... 

4  00 

® 

6.00 

A  njou,  bbl . 

<3 

4.00 

Bose . 

3.60 

® 

6  50 

<  lulrgouu . 

®  4  60 

Seokel,  bbl . 

4  00 

(it) 

5.00 

Klcffer . 

2.00 

fin  2.50 

Plums.  8  lb  bkt . 

.10 

® 

.30 

•■rapes,  Up  river,  cuse 

.4’» 

Ob 

.65 

•  ’caches.  Up-river,  crt. 

i  no 

(ft) 

2  00 

Pine  Island,  crate.... 

I  D 

(ft 

2.25 

State  likt . 

1*5 

(if) 

.75 

Jersey,  bkt . 

(<() 

1  HO 

Watermelons,  car . 

100  00®  175.00 

Muskmolons,  crate.... 

.40 

® 

2.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Maine,  105  lbs . 

to 

2  00 

Jersey  and  l*a.,  bbl... 

1 .50 

to 

2.00 

Long  Island . 

2.01) 

® 

2.26 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl.. 

1 .75 

® 

2.60 

Cabbage,  100 . 

1.60 

to 

3.50 

Cauliflowers,  bid . 

1.26 

® 

2.25 

Corn,  Jersey.  100 . 

.50 

to 

LOO 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

.75 

(a 

2.26 

Lettuce,  ok) . 

.25 

® 

.75  each 

03® 

.06 

Peas,  !•<>  bbl.  bkt . 

.75 

® 

1.26 

Poppers.  Jersey,  bbl... 

.60 

1 .00 

Lima  Beans,  bag . 

.60 

to 

1.26 

Onions,  L.  I.  &  Jersey 

bbl . 

1 .60 

2  00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1.00 

1.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches, 

.60 

to 

.75  belt. 

.03 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.40 

<« 

.50 

Spinach,  hid . 

.25 

® 

.76 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

.76 

( h) 

1  00 

Turnips,  White,  bbl _ 

1.50 

® 

2.00 

Tomatoes, 

Nearby,  fey.  box . . 

.  .30 

.50 

Common  box . 

.10 

(a) 

.20 

LIVE 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.15 

to 

.16 

Fowls . 

.15 

(a 

.16*; 

Roosters . 

.ii 

Ducks . 

.16 

Ooese . 

.III 

O) 

.12 

Tu  rkeys . 

to 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  roasting  .... 

.25 

.26 

.27® 

.29 

Good  to  Choice . 

.21 

® 

.22 

.23® 

.26 

<  (ininion  Run . 

.15 

On 

.17 

.18® 

.20 

!■  ancy  broilers,  pal r . 

.11) 

(ci) 

.60 

Broilers, 31  o.  to  pr.,  lb. 

.  .20 

to 

.25 

Fowls . 

.12 

® 

.17 

.  156^ 

.20 

Duokfi,  Spring . 

.18 

® 

.19 

.20® 

.28 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

00 

3.50 

1.1  VIO  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  IIKI  lbs..  4 .50 

Hulls . 3.00 

COWS  .  1  -60 

Calves, 

Crime  Veal,  1  (Ml  lb...  6.0(1 

Culls . 4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3.00 

Lambs . 6.00 

Hogs . 8.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  North’n 


6.75 
4  25 

3.60 

10.25 

6.50 

4.50 

7.75 

8.60 


Duluth,  new,  bu. 

1  08 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.10 

Corn,  as  to  quality, 

bu.  .70 

.HO 

Oats,  as  to  weight, 

Dll .  .41) 

(<v  .48 

Rye . 

. 70 

(a)  76 

Barley,  feeding  . . . . 

. 64 

to  .60 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quota) 'mis  for  large  hales. 

Small  bu  Ii  s  sell  .4) 

ce  II  is 

u>  $1.00 

per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1 ,  ton . . . . 

....18.00 

to  18.50 

No.  2 . 

tol?  00 

No.  3 . 

to  16.00 

Clover  Mixed  _ 

.  ..11.00 

to  18.00 

Clover . 

.  ..12.00 

to  14.00 

Wild  llay . 

to  10.00 

Straw,  Rye . 

Oat  and  VV  lient. . 

_ 16.00 

to  17. 00 

. ...  7.01) 

to  8.00 

BOSTON  WHOUK8ALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Best  Creamery . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Eggs,  Fancy . 

Good  to  Choice . 

Lower  Grades  . 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Eggs. 


.207(0 

.31 

.23 

.297(0 

.30 

.Mm 

.28 

.16  7(0 

20 

1.60 

4. 50 

1  .007(0 

2  00 

.32 

.26® 

.29 

.2  ’S(a) 

.28 

DAIRYING  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  cheese  dairymen  of  Northern  New 
York  have  experienced  the  lieHt  season  In 
the  history  of  tho  cheese  industry.  Practi¬ 
cally  no  cheese  has  sold  at  less  than  1 1  Vi 
cents  since  the  season  opened  May  1,  and  as 
high  as  15 Vi  cents  has  been  received  for 
twin  cheese.  Since  August  1  no  cheese  has 
been  sold  at  less  than  13%  cents.  Prices  on 
other  dairy  products  have  also  been  on  the 
same  high  level.  September  butter  has 
brought  the  producer  from  30  to  31  Ms  cents 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  County  boards,  and 
cream  has  been  going  to  New  York  from 
some  of  the  north  country  stations  at  $12 
and  $13  per  case.  At  the  milk  stations  $1.50 
per  hundred  has  been  generally  paid  for 
September  milk  for  shipment.  These  high 
prices  Indicate  that  the  production  of  milk, 
butter  and  cheese  Is  not  keeping  pace  with 
consumption,  and  those  In  position  to  know 
do  not  believe  consumers  will  ever  again 
see  low  prices  in  dairy  products.  In  short 
the  public  will  be  compelled  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  a  higher  level  of  values  in  this 
branch  of  food  products.  However,  the  farm¬ 
er  Is  not  getting  rich  as  rapidly  as  these 
high  prices  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  The 
cost  of  producing  milk  tins  been  increased 
during  the  past  few  years.  Scarcity  and 
high  price  of  farm  labor,  high  cost  of  food 
stuffs  and  the  large  outlay  required  In  meet¬ 
ing  the  demands  of  the  consuming  public  for 
boiler  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  the 
production  and  care  of  milk  all  have  com¬ 
bined  to  diminish  the  ratio  of  profit  to  the 
milk  producers  The  outlook  for  better  finan¬ 
cial  returns  from  dairying  is  encouraging 
the  dairy  farmer  to  improve  his  herds,  to 
build  modern  dairy  barns  and  to  equip  tnein 
with  every  facility  for  up-to-date  methods 
in  milk  production.  A  larger  number  of  silos 
erected  in  tills  territory  tills  seas 


have  been 

on  than  ever  before,  and  more  attention  is 
being  devoted  to  breeding  more  profitable 
dairy  herds. 

In  reviewing  the  dairy  season  a  few  fea¬ 
tures  are  to  lie  fioted.  One  Is  tho  increased 
amount  of  cream  produced  for  shipment, 
tills  branch  of  the  dairy  business  having  had 
a  remarkable  growth  In  I  his  territory.  As  a 
result  the  production  of  butter  hiis  been 
considerably  lessened  and  since  September  1 
there  lias  been  a  growing  scarcity  of  butter 
in  (lie  principal  consuming  markets  of 
Northern  New  York.  Butler  lias  been  retail¬ 
ing  In  Watertown  at  35  to  38  cents  during 
September,  and  retailers  have  extreme  diffi 
culty  in  getting  supplies  sufficient  In  till  or¬ 
ders.  Among  the  farmers  who  sell  their  milk 
to  the  shipping  stations  the  scarcity  of 
butter  Is  a  serious  problem.  At  some  of  the 
cheese  factories  a  very  good  quality  of  but¬ 
ter  is  being  made  from  whey,  and  (ids  butter 
finds  a  ready  market  among  the  factory  pa¬ 
trons. 

The  cheese  season  in  Northern  New  York 
"ill  close  about  November  i.  and  from  that 
dale  the  surplus  milk  will  be  taken  by  the 
shipping  stations, 

LEONARD  L.  ALLEN. 
Secretary  Watertown  Produce  Exchange. 


MARKS' LIMBS 

WITH  IMPROVED  RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET 

The  Moat  Comfortable,  Durable  and  Natural 
Although  ii  man  may  lose  both  of 
his  is  not  MtM'QSfiarlly  hHplcxx* 

by  umIujc  nrtlllclal  IcgB  with  Murks' 
Patent  Rubber  Feet  bo  cun  be 
textured  to  hlx  uxefuliiexH. 

The  cntrnivlnic  1«  from  an  Itintim- 
taneoux  photograph  of  u  in/in  ox  rend" 
big  u  ladder.  Ho  hnx  two  urtlllclal  legs 
aubxtltutlfiK  hlu  natural 
Onex, which  wore  crnxhed 
by  a  rail  mild  accident 
and  amputated.'  With 
hlu  rubber  feet  ho 
cun  ascend  or  do- 
acond  n  ladder, I 
bulunro  himself  on 
Iho  rungs,  andi 
hnve  hlx  hntidH  «t| 
liberty.  lie  can 
work  at  n  iienclt  * 
ami  earn  a  good  ^ 
day’s  wages,  lie" 
cun  walk  and* 

mingle  with  persona  without  betray¬ 
ing  bin  loxx;  In  fact,  ho  lx  rextorod  to 
hix  former  Helf  for  all  practiaal 
purposes. 

Over  3d, 000  in  use,  scattered  In 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
these  have  been  supplied  with¬ 
out  presenting  themselves  to  um, 
by  sending  measurements  on  our 
illustrated  measuring  sheet, 
which  anyone  can  easily  Dll  out. 
Kkceivbd  td  Highest  Awards. 
Purchased  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  many  foreign 
governments.  A  Manual  of  (32  pugcH  and  measuring 
sheet  SENT  FREE. 

-A..  ik.  IVTiLnitS, 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Every  Medicine  Shelf 


Should  have  tho  famous 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

Tho  groat  mnorgonoy  romody.  Caros 
tfixivin,  Jiin/bann,  Curb,  Npllnt, 
aprainn,  Lnrutntiia.  All  rirugglatilBoll 
It  at  ip  1  n  [loll In  ;  <1  for  >5. 

Hook,  “Treati no  on  the  lioruo,  *’  boo 
OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

\  Enosburg  Folia,  Vt. 

ih— fia  iii  ii m ■  1 1  —  —ii  i  H nd 


R1PPLEYS  COOKERS 

Recommended  and  usod  by  I 
I  Win.,  lows,  Georg  In  and 
I  New  Mexico  Htnto  Kxpcrl- 
I  meat  Station*.  Made  of  ] 
I  Cant  Iron  ami  Ileavy  Steel. 

I  I  .ait  t  for  years.  Hun  dnlry  I 
I  neparutom,  cook  feed,  heat  j 
hog  and  poultry  hourtos.oto.  j 
J  Heat  water  In  tanks  or  nook 
I  food  2G0  foot  away.  Mttlo  I 
I  fan!  needed;  burn*  coal,  I 
I  coke,  wood.  Hafo  an  a  Stovo.  f 
'  No  flues  to  rust  or  leak  or  I 
r  fill  with  soot  Generates  etenrn  In  twenty  minute*  Holla  a  barrel  I 
of  water  In  25  minutes.  Wo  manufacture  the  largest  Uno  of  I 
eookors  In  America.  Cooker  and  Itreodera'  Supply  catalog  free.  [ 


Rlpptey  Hdw.  Co.  Mfr«.,  Bon  20  ,  Cralton,  III. 

^ v,,r  All  Poolers*- ^ g 


'^YOUNG’S  FEVER  & 
Cough  remedy 


Indicated  in  cases  affected  with 

Cough,  (7ald,  Dlfttciiiper,  Influenza, 
1’lnk  Eye,  HtrnngU**,  Hronchltls, 
Asl  Ii  iiiu,  4  ittiirrhnl  Fever,  IIcuvcm, 
Thick  Wind,  Itosirlng,  Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
ditiiderM,  I  n  II  u  in  in  ut  Ion  or  Disease  of  tho  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  tho  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  (frown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  In  its  action  and  leaves  no  bad  after¬ 
effects.  will  benellt  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  he  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  ho  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
Influenza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  In  the  eyes  or  head,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  tho  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard, 
try  tiiis  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  he  disappointed.  Rook  10-D  free.  Price  $1,  4  oz. 
bottle;  $2,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  P.  YOUNG,  l\  D.  F„  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 

AIITMUMRII  BOUGHT  AND  SOlD  <”>  »»trlndy  honor- 
HU  I  UIvIUDILLO  an  >1  bUHinoHH-llko  till. In.  Write  uh  for 
fruo  i/implA  copy  of  the  “  20th  Century  Auto  Review. ”  Con¬ 
taining  limhlo  Information  to  huyeie  an  1 1  Holler..  20ih  Century 
Automobile  Co.,  1615  Rromlwny,  Cor.  4  'll  Ii  HI.,  New  York. 

AGKNTSl— IF  I  KNEW  YOUK  NAME,  X  would 
solid  you  our  82.11)  sample  outfit  free  thin  vn-y  minute. 
Let  mo  start  you  in  a  profitable  business.  You  do  not 
noed  ono  cent  of  capital.  Experience  unnecessary.  A0 
per  cent  profit.  Credit  given.  Premiums,  Freight 
|iu!d.  Chance  to  win- $600  in  gold  extra.  Every  man  and 
woman  should  write  mo  for  free  outfit.  .1 A  V  BLACK, 
l*rea„  874!  Beverly  Street,  Bunion,  M»»«. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  -High  Grado  Holstein  Cows; 

8prlngers  and  duo  to  freshen  In  the  Spring. 
Give  snot  cash  price.  C.  F.  BEDELL,  Salisbury 
Mills,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  LAMBS 


FOR  SALE— Sired  by 
Imported  lta.ru  762U, 
who  took  first  and  champion  prizes  nr,  N.  Y.  State 
Fair.  Good  sized,  healthy,  hearty  field  lambs,  not 
pampered  or  overfed,  816  each.  Several  sold  to 
bubal  readers  lust  week  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  W.  i*.  HUBERT  &  SON,  Box  15,  Seneca,  N.Y, 


Large  English  berkshires  that  got  big  qfiick;  :;oo 

early  fall  pigs  from  Imported  and  Lord  I’romior 
strains  at  bargain  prices.  Book  your  order  now. 
I’KNNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Fa. 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Hoar  and  Sow  Figs  now  ready  for  shipment.  Can 
furnish  pairs  not  akin.  All  priced  low  to  move  them 
quiekly.  Order  today.  Chas.  C.  Allen,  Greene,  N.Y. 


W 


ANTED  Woman  to  assist  with  house  work.  Good 
home;  reference.  8.  Walters,  Burlington,  Ct. 


Monarch  Steel 

{.Stump  ^ 


879 

Fnllii  ntiimp  7  foot 
dinmetnr.  Only 
Stcol  Stii lap  Pallor 
Factory  in  tho  world 
making  tlioir  own 
.  _  /r* Stool Castin kb.  Oimr- 

(ftVntoed  for  MO  homo 
Jmrti  'sW£fnT?”  '-‘I"  power  •train.  Cnta- 
—i  logueand  discount*. 

ZIMMEKMANN  STEEL  CO.,  Dept.  123,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 

PURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES 

Established  in  ls%.  The  peer  of  any  In  America. 
Spring  and  fall  pigs  and  bred  sows  for  sale. 

WILL  W.  FISHER.  Wutervllet.  Ml-h. 

WANTED — Fosltion  as  working  farm  manager  by  up- 
to-date  practical  farmer  and  stockman;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  breeding  and  rearing  nil  stock  and 
poultry,  farm  and  garden  crops.  Salary  or  shares. 

Address  CHAS.  KODOCK,  Glensbaw,  Pa. 

William  H.  Cohen  &  Co. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

229  Washington  Street 
New  York 

Ship  ns  your  Game.  Poultry,  Eggs,  Chestnuts, 
Shellbarks  and  Live  Poultry. 

I)  LI'.'A  SIC  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  tho  Oldest  Com- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Kggs.  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beaus, 

Apples  etc.  I(.  II.  4VOOIIW4K1I.  802  dro.ii with  HI.,  N.  Y, 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Wnshlnulon  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  (Tgga,  Meals,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited! 

WANTED 

Apples,  Peaches  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  engs,  etc. 
Write  ns  what  you  have  to  offer.'  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co..  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


200  ACRES 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter 
Write  us  for  In  formation.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  £)  COUGHLAN. 

164  Duane  Street  ;  s  New  York 

MARYIAND  FARM  — Bargain— «)  acres.  Six  miles  to 
Washington.  Grows  vegetables  or  grains,  lb- 
room  house;  outbuildings :  well  water.  $0,600-  easy 
terms.  J.  B  WISE,  Forostvlllo,  Mil. 

Some  Choice,  Level 
Homestead  Land  Open  Yet. 

If  any  readers  of  THE  Rural  NEW- YORKER  wish 
a  Choice  Level  Homestead  of  320  acres  DEEP  Soli, 
absolutely  Tree  from  Alkali,  Hard  Pan.  Rick, 
Stones  Or  Brush,  that  will  grow  the  finest  Com, 
Wheat  and  small  grain,  I  will  cheerfully  answer 
all  letters  if  stump  Is  enclosed. 

HKNUY  B,  MATT  EBON.  Yuma,  Colorado. 

Year’s  Income  $1200;  Price 
$2000. 

Owner's  other  intorest  compels  quick  sale,  and  $H50 
cash  down  gives  possession;  cuts  36  tons  hay;  good 
general  crops;  spring  watered  pasture;  2-story  9- 
room  house,  outbuildings,  good  repair;  convenient  • 
f>()  acres.  For  traveling  instructions  and  other  de¬ 
tails  see  page  Oil,  Strout's  Farm  Buyers' Guide  ”7 
copy  free.  E.  A.  ST  ROUT  CO,  Dept.  10111),  47  w’ 
34th  Street,  oornor  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

—  12-room  house,  tenant  house; 
—  -  barns  for  60  cattle;  fine  cherry 
finished  house;  three  minutes  to  station :  timber, 
fruit;  an  ideal  home.  Price  $6,o(lU,  *2,600  cash’ 
balance  to  suit. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y 
FflR  <JA|  C  —A  FINE  FARM, containing  about 

I  U II  OHLL  600  acres,  situated  In  Greensville 
County,  Virginia,  Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  divide 
In  two  farms.  Will  sell  cheap  If  sold  before  De¬ 
cember  1.  For  particulars,  address  owner.  II.  D. 
ROBINSON,  Garysburg,  North  Carolina. 

Farm  for  Sale 
$3000  Income  Last  Year 

This  218  aero  farm  brought  its  owner  an  income  of 
$3000  last  year  but  estate  must  lie  wound  np  and  to 
get  quick  sale  there  will  bo  included  35  head  cattle, 
four  liorsos.  eight  hogs,  sheep,  threshing  machine, 
household  goods,  all  machinery,  implements,  tools, 
etc. ;  cuts  100  tons  hay,  pastures  51)  head,  3800  cords 
wood,  200,000  feet  timber;  splendid  buildings,  good 
location;  everything  goes  for  $71100,  part  cash;  see 
details  and  traveling  instructions,  page  101,  Strout's 
Farm  Buyers’  Guide,  27.  copy  free.  E.  A.  Ntrout 
Co..  Dept.  1099,  University  Bldg  ,  Syrncuso,  N.  Y. 

VALUABLE  GRAIN.  FRUIT  and  DAIRY  FARM  at  a  bargain. 

291  acres.  High  state  of  cu.tl vation.  Seven¬ 
teen-room  house,  with  hot  water  heat  and  bath¬ 
room.  Eight-room  farmhouse  new.  Large  barns. 
Buildings  In  lino  condition.  Water  supplied  to  all 
buildings  by  engine.  Rural  free  delivery.  For 
tcims,  address  owner,  WILLIAM  A.  JESTER, 
Delaware  City,  Del. 

Modern  Equipped  Farm  Near 
New  York;  Easy  Terms. 

Pair  of  liorsos,  valued  at  $460;  9  head  of  cuttle:  50 
chickens;  hog;  all  farming  Implements;  40  acres 
rich  soil  all  under  cultivation.  One  mile  fiom 
station,  two  hours  from  New  York.  1,000  fn  It 
trees;  handsome  10-room  bouse,  hot  and  cold  run¬ 
ning  water,  hath:  three  large  barns,  outbuildings; 
everything  for  $6,600,  part  cash.  For  details  and 
traveling  Instructions  see  page  106,  Strout’s  Farm 
Buyers’  Guide  27,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STKOUT  CO., 
Dept.  104(9.  47  W.  34th  8t.,  corner  Broadway,  N.Y. 


PRIZE-WINNING 


3?  or  olioron  And 

33 olgiaii  Stallions 

My  horses  won  first  prizes  In  the  Percheron 
and  Belgiau  classes  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
and  wore  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them. 
When  exain’nlng  these  horses  Gov.  Hughes 
expressed  his  belief  that  tho  example  set  by 
this  exhibit  would  inspire  the  farmers  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  breed  horses  that  would 
make  It  unnecessary  to  go  abroad  for  high 
class  animals. 

My  horses  are  tho  profitable  kind  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  breed.  1  have  opened  an  Eastern 
Transfer  Barn  at  Shortsvllle,  N.  Y.,  where 
u  cnoioe  selection  of  Imported  and  American 
bred  Stallions  aud  Mares  ure  for  sale  at 
FARMERS'  prices. 

Come  and  visit  me,  or  write 

G.  A,  SUTPHEN,  Shortsville,  N.Y. 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER 

Shortsville  Is  on  Auburn  Branch  of  N.  Y.  C. 
H.U.,  betweon  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 


Our  Greatest  Sale  of  Merchandise! 


Of  lill  our  Wonderful  Sale*  Of  tlio  past  nonO 
fipproiiohoit  the  one  wo  itro  Mlrortliing  today.  Wo 
propone  to  give  tho  throat  buying  public  tho 
honoflt  of  our  wondorftil  operation*.  No  othor 
OOnoom  on  earth  can  n»o«  t  tho  pi  loon  wo  plnco 
on  our  good*.  Wo  nro  ottering  tho  inoxtHinplo 
morrhaiidlHo  at  prleoti  which  In  moat  Instance* 
do  not  roi>roMont  tho  original  cent  of  manu¬ 
facture.  if  you  full  to  tako  advantage  of  thin 
offer  you  am  certainly  overlooking  an  4>p)>or- 
tunlty  which  may  noror  again  occur. 


CHICAGO 


HOUSE 

WRECKING 


co. 


Every  nrtlclo  In  thin  advertisement  Is 

KH urunt .ceil  absolutely  as  represented.  1 1  In  tlio 
rkuniwaf.  lifetime  to  purchase  staplo  morchan- 
illim  mill  supplies  at  MO  to  M>%  saving.  Thin  In  no 
Itllo  Imnnt  nn  thousands  or  satisfied  on.lnini<ra 
everywhere  will  prove;  our  advertising  In  true  In 
every  Bi'iino  of  the  won!.  We  uilvertl.e  fuel, 
only.  Our  reputntlnn  In  siifilrloot  to  hack  up 
every  proposition  that,  we  plane  liofnro  you.  We 
ailvlno  tliat  you  take  action  at  once.  Our  liii.lnenn 
In  one  which  changes  oonntantly.  We  have  iner- 
cliaudliio  today  which  tomorrow  may  bo  gone. 


Sheriffs'  Sales F—Re  eivers'  Safest— Manufacturers'  Safest 


|  HOW  WE  OPERATE  | 


Wo  uro  constantly  buying  oomploto  stock  of  brand  now, 
high-grade  merchandise  at  SIIERI FFS*— RECEIVERS’  and 
MANUFACTURERS’  SALES.  Wo  Invado  every  Hold  of 
commerce.  Our  stock  Includes  practically  o  very  thing 
under  the  sun  —  whether  It  ho  for  the  DOME —  FIELD — 
FARM— OFFICE — FAOTOUY — wo  havo  It  In  our  mammoth 
stock  and  always  at  a  SAVING  IN  PRICE. 


Our  WONDERFUL  CA  TALOG 

We  havo  published  a  BRAND  NEW  CAT  A  GOG.  different 
than  any  other  previously  Issued  by  us.  It  Is  twice  as  big; 
It  given  the  history  of  our  business  and  tells  all  about  our 
WONDERFUL  OPERATIONS;  contains  over  60,000  BAR- 
GAJN  OFFERS  In  every  line.  Gives  illustrations  true  to 
the  articles  described.  It  contains  10  pages  In  natural  color 
reproductions  showing  all  articles  true  to  life  In  every 
detail.  It  describes  more  fully,  the  various  articles  offered 
In  this  advertisement..  It  Is  a  book  such  ns  every  HARGAIN 
SEEKING  MAN  OR  WOMAN  must  Jiavo  In  his  or  her  pos¬ 
session.  If  you  fall  to  secure  a  copy  you  will  make  a  mlxtako. 
It  is  FREE  If  you’ll  follow  directions  In  this  advertisement. 


How  to  Answor  This  Advertisement 

mmmmomrn  mmm  arnmummmmummmn  msmtsmmm 

Study  tho  contents  of  this  advertisement  carefully  and 
If  ,vou  are  In  a  position  to  do  so,  send  us  on  an  order  for 
vour  selection  from  the  articles  advertised.  Everything 
Is  guaranteed  to  be  exactly  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  We  will  ship  tiny  order  selected  tit  prices  ad¬ 
vertised.  provided  a  deposit  of  l.’.G  aeeompiinles  the  order, 
balance  (I.O.  I).  to  be  paid  when  material  reaches  ties  1 1  na¬ 
tion  and  Is  found  as  represented.  If  you  are  not  prepared 
to  send  order  at  once,  write  os  and  say  that  you  have 
seen  the  advertisement  In  the  Kithai.  Nmw-Youkich,  and 
What  articles  Interest  you  the  most  and  wo  will  send  yon 
siieii  literature  as  applies  to  the  subject.  We  will  also 
mall  you  our  complete  general  Catalog.  It  Is  fully  Illus¬ 
trated  mid  tells  all  about  our  business. 


|  OUR  GRAND  FALL  OFFER  | 

We  havo  Just  completed  our  NEW.  GENERAL  CATALOG, 
containing  In  detail  our  wonderful  FALL  OFFER.  This  ad¬ 
vertisement,  however,  embraces  a  general  outlino  of  tho  con¬ 
tents  of  this  WONDERFUL  PUHLICATION.  During  this  Fall 
wo  havo  REDUCED,  lower  than  ever  before,  tho  wondorful 
bargain  t>riocs  at  which  our  merchandise  has  been  Hold. 


Lumber  Tr'inif  r..r  «,.r 

entlmuto.  Wo  wlllijuoUiyou  brand 
now,  hlgh-gradd,  clean  Block  and 
tnako  you  priori*  lower  than  anyono 
olno  oan  n  fiord  to  null  It  for.  Wo  own 
outright  oTir  00,000,000  foot  of  brand 
now  lumber.  Thoro  Isn't  a  ploOO  of 
second-hand  lumber  In  our  stock. 
All  of  our  mill  work  Im  aliio  brand 
new.  If  you  will  toll  tin  Just  what 

you  noodo  lli  ting  tip  ttoh  Him  oor* 

r  vtl v.  wo  will  <n»oto  you  on  tho  «n* 
tiro  hill  of  material  you  nood  to  oon- 
struot  your  building  of  any  kind. 
Our  prloon  aro  alw  ays  Clio  lowest. 
Wo  aro  iiolllng  ninro  lumber  and 
Imlldlng  tnatorial  direct  to  Users 
than  any  other  concern  In  tho  world. 
Write  us  lor  our  low  estimate*. 


Steci  Roofing  ■«»£? 

Now  Hfeol  Hoof, 
lag.  which  wo  are 
soiling  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  p  r  I  o  o  m 
Freight  IVepnldi 
Mat  *l.<K>f  Dor- 
r  u  jr  n  t  nil  ,  \ 

f  1  r  I  m  p  e  <1  o  »• 

HI  ending  H  o  n  in 
iH.Mft.  At  these 
prices  we  Prepay 
the  l’r<*  I  *r  It  t.  to  all 
points  east  of  do)-  _ 
orudo  except  Oklahoma  and 
quo  atloim  to  these  points  on  nnpll- 
cation.  Our  high  grndb  Gnl  vntilr.ed 
ICiist  Proof  iConlllng  at  prices 
ranging  from  0X00  per  Hqtlftro  up. 
W rice  today  for  Free  ftnniplo. 


>xai<i 


over  02100,000.00 
r  U mature  or  high  grade, 
brand  new  furniture,  carpets,  rugs 
nnd  llnoletimi  everything  needl'd 
to  furnish  your  home  complete.  No 
shoddy  furniture  In  our  stock.  It  Is 
tho  best  that  can  ho  manufactured. 
It  Is  built  for  the  taste  of  people  who 
know  rcul  quality.  Our  goods  are 
bought  at  Nlierlir**',  It  cod  vers*  and 
M  nnufactiirrm*  Sales.  That  gives 
us  a  big  advantage  over  any  pos¬ 
sible  competition  ami  the  public 
gets  the  benefit  of  our  buying  opera¬ 
tions.  Write  for  prices  on  any  ar¬ 
ticle  you  may  require.  Our  general 
catalog  shows  all  our  wonderful 
furniture  stock.  When  In  Chicago 
visit  our  monster  furniture  sales 
rooms,  the  largest  In  America. 


Gatvo 


RubborBxod 
Roofing  “ 

Sfjiiare  for  our  Gen¬ 
uine  ItiihhertKod 
ii  I  v  o  1C  (mi  ling — 
tho  best  read J- to- 
lay  roofing  on  the 
market.  1‘rloo  In¬ 
cludes  nails,  caps 
and  cement  auttl- 
clent  to  malco  the 
laps  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  at 
this  prlee  to  all 
points  within  400 
miles  of  Chicago. 

«  ply  at  J!  ply  at  01.75,  Other 

grades  ftl.’io.  Write  for  free  sam¬ 
ples  am!  descriptive  literature. 


|  BARGAINS  in  EVERY  UNE\ 

FURNITURE— RUGS— CARPETS— OFFICE  FIXTURES 
— LUMBER— SASH  DOORS  — DUILD1NG  MATERIAL  — 
R(  K )  FI  NG  —  FENCI NG  —  II A  It  D  WA  R  K  —  HE LTI  NO  — 
SM  A  I-’T  I  NO  —  MACHINERY  —  STRUCTURAL  IRON  — 
PAINT  —  PLUM  RING  —  II  EATING  MATERIAL  —  PIPE 
—VALVES- F i tv i NGS  ELEI ITRIOAL  APPARATUS 
all  those  aro  incudod  In  our  MAMMOTH  GENERAL  STOCK. 


OUR  BINDING  GUARANTEE 

Wo  GUARANTEE  that  every  article  you  jmrehaso  from 
us  will  bo  EXACTLY  AS  REPRESENTED  In  every  way. 
If  you  socuro  any  merchandise  from  us  not  exactly  as  repre- 
sentod,  WO’IITAK  E  IT  HACK  at  our  FREIGHT  EXPENSE 
aiul  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY  In  full.  Wo  will  In  every  in- 
stanoo‘MAKE  GOOD."  We  know  full  well  tho  value  of  a 
SATISFIED  CUSTOMER,  and  we  will  try  our  utmost  to 
PLEASE  YOU.  Wo  number  over  100,000  customers  who  are 
regularly  sending  us  their  orders  for  general  supplies,  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  Just  an  opportunity  to  provo  tho  virtue  of 
our  business  for  your  1 ND1 VI  DUAL  PURPOSE. 

In  every  lino  of  SUPPLIES  and  M  EROUANDISE  we  can 
SAVE  YOU  MONEY,  and  BACKED  BY  OUR  BINDING 
GUARANTEE  you  cannot  "GO  WRONG."  Our  CAPITAL 
STOCK  and  SURPLUS  is  over  81,000,000.00.  Wo  refer  you  to 
any  bank  or  banker  anywhere:  to  any  express  company:  to 
the  mercantile  aiionolos;  to  the  publisher  of  this  or  any  other 
periodical;  or,  you  can  wrlto direct  to  our  Depository.  Til H 
DROVERS*  DEPOSIT  NATIONAL  BANK,  UNION 
STOCK  YARDS.  CHICAGO. 

We  will  ship  AN  Y  A  KTiOLTC  shown  In  this  advertisement 
G.O.D.,wlth  Pitivif.BOHOir  Examination,  provided  you  send 
us  a  deposit  of  8BK  on  account  as  evidence  of  (rood  faith,  the 
balance  after  material  roaohes  destination  and  you  havo  had 
an  opportunity  toexamlno  and  see  that  you  have  secured  the 
articles  that  you  have  ordered.  If  thogoodlt  aro  not  what  you 
expected  W  E  W I  EL  REFUND  your  purchase  price,  bringing 
Kooi  Is  hack  to  Chicago  at  OUR  EXPENSE.  You  uro  SAFE  at. 
all  times  In  doallng  with  us.  We  would  advise  that  you  send 
us  an  order  at  once  selected  from  this  advertisement,  so  us  to 
demonstrate  fully  to  your  mind  our  money  Having  proposition. 


r»y  o _ o  *  iw  Fool 

ffll/UO"""  HU  V  UN  a 

UHOH  Mfl.ttO  extensive 
variety  of  beautiful  patterns, 
oriental  nr  Moral  design*, rich 
color  combinations.  Those 
Rugs  aro  reversible  and  may 
bn  u  nod  on  cl  (tier  side,  Ihtin 
giving  you  I  lie  service  of  two 
Moor  coverings  for  tho  prloo 
of  non.  'I  bone  Kegs  aro  abso¬ 
lutely  brand  new  and  perfect. 
Wo  also  havoa  largo  .took  of 
Royal  Wilton,  A xmlnator and 
oilier  hlgh-grndt  Rugs. 


Gasoline  Engines  g&Ti’X* 

grado brand  nvw  Gasollna  l  .uglno  at  l|i  1 1>.  fully 

guar 'ii  1 1  Loot  I,  complete  111  overv 
rrspoot.  JTloo  Inolmlu*  Igni¬ 
tor,  buttery,  lubricator,  ami 
In  fact  oomph' to  outfit  ready 
for  lino.  This  onglno  In  simple 
to  operate.  Wo  will  soil  on 
ISO  <ui vs*  Iroo  trial,  ho  you 
tuko  no  chance  In  your  pur* 
chano.  A  Hvo-ycnr  gunrnn- 
( *•<*  n  gainst  (lofoutlvo  worlunanshlpor  matorlal.  <  In  mo* 
lino  Kngtnrs  In  all  sIkos.  Oomph*  to  stock  of  Hiram  F.n- 
glnt'A,  Itollrrn,  !\1  arlilnrry .  Wl'ltO  for  Hpodttl  Uni. 


Wat  or  Pres¬ 
sure  System 

Moilmi  Air  I'ros*  uro 
W  uter W  ork*  Hu pply  Hys- 
I  emu  at  prlouB  ranging  from 
UK  to  MOO.  Tboy  aro  strictly 
now,  flrst-cln)  m  and  oomploto 
In  every  detail.  Our  |m>»U 
of  Dumbing  it  imI  Uniting, 
which  wo  m  ill  free  of 
ohargr,  tolls  all  about  thorn, 
■you  oau  onjoy  city  oomfort. 


O ZrJamnrm  ♦I.HttbnyslOOsuuarofootof 

,u'1  <0*unng  ollr  l>roaaed  HI  eel  Ii.illa- 
I Ion  llrli-b  Hiding,  u  II reproof  covering  for  bulldliis 
of  oviiry  kind.  II  1,  oii.y  to  put  on,  rciiulreti  no  priv- 
vlonn  experlenee.  books  Juiit  1 1  Ii  0  the  reel  bricks 

after  you  put  it  on  your  building,  Hheets  are  ::l  Imdien 
wide  by  CH  Inches  long.  Wo  will 
prepay  the  Irelght  if  yoilllvo 
l  u.t  of  Clolorndo,  oxcopt  In  tho 
Slatcii  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

This  freight  prepaid  proposition 
refers  only  to  thin  brick  siding. 

Ask  for  free  sample. 


:r''.rh'  i  i.  r 
1  1  1  1  i  1  r 

T..  i  i_pi.  .:■!  ! 
r  i  1  r'  i  r  i 


Plumbing  Material  ^.SSailKSnn 

oast  Iron,  whlto  otiamol  Ii  Itcbru  KlnkM-  now  hut  slight¬ 
ly  dofontivo.  l*i  Ico  InolUOoti  htialuor  and  coupling. 

til 41  huyn an  ormmol  Hath  'I’uh. 
iji  I  <1  In  our  |»rlro  fora  mot  Iron, 
mil  rim,  whlto  imam.  Hath  Tub. 
iMi.hO  lor  our  whlto  cnanii  I 
low  down  tank  WntcrCHoMct, 
comploto  oudlt.  You  cun  buy 
^  W  iifU  IM  and*  from  us  at  tt.hO. 

Other  articles  at  eorrospomllngly  low  prices.  Wecan 
furnish  everything  needed  In  I  Mu 
Hpeelnl  I  n  wl  rnel  Ion  Hook  mailed  !><■ 


■  blog  Materiel. 

•o.  Mention  advt. 


CJnrnnl/ie  to  earlonrls  of  Wushlnglon  Iteil 
^MmUUngi/  f  lerlar  Mi  I  ogles  at  e  xeepl  lonally 

low  prices.  Our  shingle  mill  non- 
n notions  on  tho  l'aciiio  Coast  on- 
nblen  us  to  supply  you  tho  very  bent 
graden  of  sblncb'S  that  yell  cun 
positively  rely  on.  Wo  carry  a 
tremendous  stock  of  all  grades  In 
Chicago  and  can  make  Immediate 
shipment.  Special  lew  prices  on 
.1  might  carloads.  We  guarantee 
urntli  s.  Wrlto  today  for  imitations. 
Toll  us  how  many  shingles  you  need. 


Genuine  Leather  Couch — 

Quarter  sawed  oak  fruino, diamond  tuftOd  top. 
lias  a  guurantnod  aGrvsw  <1>q  "1  jr 

oil  tompt'rod  tiprlug  iftMSKb. 
oonntruotlon,  war¬ 
ranted  to  glvo  por- 
fectaatlsfactlon.  It 
In  70  In.  long  and  Hf 
In.  wlio.  1 1  In  uphol¬ 
stered  with  a  good 

quality  « * r  gonulno  . 

leather.  It  In  the  host  “buy"  In  a  loathcr  couch  on 
tho  market  at  the  price.  Write  for  our  ratalog. 


Wo  offer  a  good  grade  of  Itlack 


I  Pipe  &  Fittings  ■A.»l»»,:‘Skk«0d 

Hal  v  anlscd  Iron  l*lpe  at,  prloOfl  lower  than  you  Cdti 
nurohaae  elnowhere.  We  ouO 
ripe,  threiul- 
|  oil  and  com-  WMl 
plote  with 

|  couplings,  at  the  following  prices  per  foofci  1  ln.,ft^ci 
k  in. ,  *1  *4 *f|  l^'ln.,ftkot  k  ln.,T’/e.  No w  Gal  v anlr.cd 
I'lpe  at  a  considerable  nuv  lag.  l.np  welded  lightweight 
|  GaMlag,  with  coupllngH  complete:  »  In.,  per  ft.,  tn'\ 
4  In.,  per  ft.,  l  ie.  Other  alir.es  at  similarly  low  prices. 
Complain  stock  of  Valves  and  Fittings  for  every  pur- 
Bond  ii  a  nii  nii.iTiiiiii.nl  «*r  >  our  wants* 


Beaded  Celling  llcudcd 

t  elllng  II. Kr>  for  100  W|i.nro  feet  <'f  our 
new  Metal  beaded  I ‘idling.  It  Can  also 
be  used  far  siding.  Theidieols  aro  «  and 
Hft.  long  by  ft  In.  In  width.  Tho  beads 
are  small  ourrugatlblis  W  Inches  In  slr.o, 

running  the  full  Icngtn  of  the  nuw’t, 
A  line  colling  for  any  general  purpose. 
Kusy  to  lay,  riHlIllres  no  experience. 
Wo  will  prepay  tVelgliton  Ibis  beaded 
(killing  at  tills  price  to  all  points  I  nst 
of  (  ’..I  orudo  e  xeepl.  to  Ok  la.  and  Texas  - 
prices  to  those  points  on  application. 


Heating  Apparatus  oomi),oto 

llot  Air  —  Hot  Water  and  Hiram 
II eating  Plants  Of  every  kind.  It 
tiinkm  no  difference  whether  It  Is  an 
old  or  a  new  building  We  ran  firnlsh 
material  at  Ural  Wrecking  I'rlrrs. 
OurHperlal  llrallug  llooklot,  which 
we  send  I'Vro  t«»  those  Interested,  tells 
all  tho  facts  and  gives  mmiicli  valuablo 
luforinntlnn.  Hand  us  Hkotcli  or  Hla- 
lf  r mu  of  your  hulhllng  or  homo  and  wo 
will  Make  You  an  Fsl Imnto.  Anyone 
Gan  I  nstal  1  Them  with  our  hluo  print. 


Blacksmith  Supplies 

Horseshoes . *“•»&  »,or  k,,k 

Horseshoe  Nnlls . .  ^  por  lb. 

Forges,  from .  4.60  up 

.Anvils,  from . 00p.lb.up 

ICvory tiling  you  nood  In  Hlnrh.mlth  Tied*.  Our 
(lenernl  Oulnlog  fully  descrlbOS  our  prosont  Stock. 
No  matter  wlmt  your  lioodn  wi'llo  os;  wonrorOOOl vlng 
P  new  Iiierchsudlso  dally.  Toll  ns  what  you  Iinod. 


r 
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Cement  Making 
Machinery  rM£ 

inaebtnery  and  tools  for  maim- 
faetui  lug  rnni'tit  I, locks  or  put 
IIP)  eilient  buildings  of  overy 
kind.  Tbero  Isn't  anyone  that 
you  can  gn  to  who  has  n.  morn 
complete  idoelc  «>r  such  apparatus 
than  wo  liavo,  arid  tho  |u  Iren  will 
mean  a  decided  saving  In  ovnry 
wnv.  Even  If  you  havo  no  Im* 
tnodlsto  Intention  of  using  tho 
machinery  you  hotter  write  us.  H 


Linoleum  — 

Hie  per  s«i.  >*1.  Kiactly 
like  Illustration.  Woai  Ing 
finality  guaranteed.  Abso¬ 
lutely  brand  now  and  nor- 
foot,  no  cracked  or  moi l 
ptoroM  In  tlio  entire  lot.  Wo 
have  hundreds  of  Other 
beautiful  pntternM  In  i  loll 
colors,  eomdiitlng  of  beau¬ 
tiful  tile  and  floral  de¬ 
signs.  Heo  tho  various  pat¬ 
terns  Illustrated  In  colors 
In  our  largo  free  catalog. 


^  uto  buy*  our  high -grade*'  A  Hen "Hue  11  ag 
miminK  |*a|n^  \Vo  can  furnish  In  Hed,  Urown 
Or  ]llnck.  8r>o  per  gal., Ilf  our  price  for  our  1*  It  l'.!\l  1 1' It 
10-ycor  guaranteed  ready  mind  palais  when 
ordered  In  full  barrel  lotsj  In  gallon 
quantities  our  price  Is  DRo.  We  can 
furnish  paints,  varnishes,  oils,  stains,  ILUliESi 
brushes,  and  lit  fact  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  tho  lino.  On  application 
wo  will  mall  you  our  color  card  with 
full  Information.  Wenavnyou  money. 


taEiiq] 


Hardware  a “ "'.‘a ,a  . . 

Ilatchcta  at.. iRO.liO  Locks  up  from 
These  are  samples  from  our  Ueneral  < Catalog, 
our  \Voti«1C>l*l‘lll  I'rleo  Milker.  You  will 
find  that  there  Isn't  ait  article  in  the  Hard¬ 
ware  I. lae  hut  what  WO  can  furnish  It  to  you 
at  I  I x  tre tuc I y  l.ow  Frloes.  Our  entire  stock 
of  thin  material  is  now,  nice, clean  goods 
just  mi  good  as  you  can  purchase  any  where 
and  1’rlees  Are 
Itlglit.  You  had  bettor  Get 
On r  Quotations  before  you 
boy  from  anyone  else* 


Strong  Hog  Troughs  $1-50 


•y„ llg.4Jull<>»  Hound  (lalvmilr.cd  hist' I 

M  stniUZy  Tank  foe  ©tt.OHl  mado  of  HU  gitiign  gal 

vaidscd  Stock |  tho  tops  bound  with  angle  stool  and  tlio  | 
bottoms  scoured  between 
two  pieces  ef  flat  stool  ami 
built  extra  strong.  Tanka 
ranging  up  to  2IH  barrels  ca¬ 
pacity  are  made  In  tbhi 
shape,  l’rloes  from  tfOi.OO 
to  *UO.OO.  All  kinds  «»T 
1  doping  Tanks,  (las  Tanks, 

OH  Tanks,  and  tanks  for 
all  purposes,  dot  prices  on 
G  a  I  v  nnlrcd  Htcel  \V  agon 
Tanks,  l*al  ca  t  Tank  ll**ati,rwand  Galvan,  t^ookers. 


Plaster  Board  $2*50 


iRt2.t»0  f<»r  100  square  feet  of  our 
Faiaoiis  Quick  Duster  Hoard 
—bettor  than  lath  and  plaster. 
Knsy  to  put  «•»,  requires  no 
previous  ex  pcrlence.  The  best 
substitute  for  lath  anil  plaster 
ever  Invented.  It  Is  a  dondener 
ol’ sound  a  uoii-cond actor  of 
beat  and  cold  and  non-crnck- 
ahle.  Write  for  free  sample. 


Ki 
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Hied  and  I  rnn  Culverts,  R>  <l|l 
trUtVCriS*  sixes  langlng  from  iWn.  1 1>  VX  In. 
dlamstor.  Wo  can  supply  your  ovory  want.  Wo  havo 
several  carloads  of  rlvotod,  blgb  gra<ln,  oxtra  thick, 
heavy  Culvert*  ready  lor  tmiueilluto  nxr  at  the 
following  prlconi 

pj  In  ('ll . l’or  ft.,  iM>.r.«  1H  Inch . Vor  ft.,$«.1M) 

Hindi . l'erft.,  .IM)  Xtluob . I'orfl.,  I.»() 

Other  sixes  at  proportionately  low  prions. 

Write  ii*  wliot  your  needs  may  be.  We  can  also  fur¬ 
nish  Cast.  Iron  and  Hill vnnlr.r«i  t’orrogal.d  Clul- 
vcrls.  A  splendid  chalice  to  secure  your  needs  If  you 
u  rite  us  ut  ones.  We  give  Immediate  delivery. 


Gnlvnni/.c<l  Hog  Trough*  $1.50j  oxtrft  strong, 
unvdo  of  lii'itvy  %  1 1 toll  bolJor  stool ;  tho  host 
Hhupod  tunic  luitnufuoturodi  abVOIUtoly  ln- 
ilostruotlhln  —  oloun  unit  Nttllltliry.  All  inotnl 
well  rlvotod.  Stiind  htronjf  and  firm  on  tho 
ground.  Easily  worth  $U.U>  to  $  I.IX).  Sl/.o  0  Inchon 
(loop.  12  Inches  wide  and  B  foot  long.  Othor  sizes 
at  proportionate  prions.  A  />(■-'  —  ■** 

oomploto  Ntoclc  or  tiinlis  and 
troughs  of  all  kinds. 

us  ss  —  Wo  purohaned  a  cargo  nf  nails  In  a  recent 
I'll  anus  Steamboat  disaster.  These  nails  aro  mixed, 
all  I.  lulls  together  and  are  mure  or  lees  rusted,  but  aro 
straight  anil  good  for  nil  gencrul  purposes.  Makes 
a  line,  Iwtudy  sssortinunt  fur  all 
around  use.  Mixes  ranging  from 
about  Ikl.  to  !Mkl.  Our  price  per  keg 
<>r  100  lbr..  HU. 60.  Aim  several 
thousand  kegsuallsoneslxo  to  keg, 
slxe  from  IM.  to  Itod.,  prlee  per  keg, 

©1.76.  Nnlls  iilralgut.  flint  Class 
and  one  .Iso  only  to  a  keg,  guaranteed  condition,  pCf 
keg,  SOJ.JJO.  Wire  Maples  and  everything  la  the 
nail  lino  )M  offered  at  a  ■■intertill  nuvlng  If  you  buy 
III  cnee. 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON* 


Chicago  House  Wrechingr  Co.,  Chicngo 


I  wtw  your  full  pago  luIvcrllMotncnt  In  llnuu.  Ninv- 
Collide u.  Hen (l  flic  free  of  nil  oontyotir  I.arg«%  General 
Catalog  57.  1  am  lut<n'<Httu(l  oHpcclally  In 


Nmnn  . . . . . . . 

Town  and  Ootialy  . .  . . . *  . . 

H  P  I)  r  O.  Bo* . . Slab* 


Barbed  Wire  $1*75  a^Tisph" 

wo  fur  il*h  npooJal  high  grado  gal vunlxod,  brand  new 
liarbcd  Wire.  The  price  In  per  reel,  and  each  reel 
coiitalllH  80  rod*.  Thin  material  1*  acknowledged  the 
Ih’hI.  wire  munnl'nctu rod.  It  In  made  of  No.  14  wire 
and  bait  barba  three  Inched  apart  and  every  reel  In 
|niuruutrcd  true  to  mcuatiro.  Wo  liavo  an  Uli- 
rimlletlMtippIy  but  tbo  price  la  bound  to  advance,  ami 
would  ad  vine  quirk  action  If  you  .*re  lit  need  of  wire. 

Have  nlno  In  ntoclc  imveral  oar  loada  Of  gal  vaal/.cd 
d- point  barbed  wire,  put  up  about  100  Ion.  to  a  root* 
damaged  idlghtly  but  good 
>r  all  general  purf»oncn. 
rice  nor  100  |ba..  wlillo  It 

laatn, •v;.  I*alatc4l  barbell 

wlro  KH)  llm.  H.M5  Tuhi.  il 
cable  wire,  100  lb*,  f  1.75. 


Heat  4- al  ▼  aal/.4«l  Woven 

\vi  re  I1* e n  «l  s  u  manufactured  t 
strictly  !1ral  olU'iii|  made  or  bard  spring  w  Ire.  Top  ami 
bottom  wires  are  mmlo  of  two  wires  twisted  together 
to  form  one  extra  heavy 


7  coll.  Wo  can  furnish  In  ail 
nixes  anil  shapes.  Our 
special Utl  Inch  bug  fencing 
with  stays  n  Inches  apart 
wefpiotcat  per  rod  lu'-uo. 
Extra  heavy  call  In  f  cue¬ 
ing.  tit  Inches  nigh,  with 
nil  Inch  stay*,  per  rod  IRC. 
Our  special  poultry  ami 
rabbit  fencing,  email 
enough  to  turn  any  poul¬ 
try  or  rabbit  and  heavy 
enough  lo  turn  cattle, 
iH  In.  high,  per  rod  30e. 


(Doors  and  Windows  Hours  uni! 

Windows,  brand  now,  first  class,  at  16  to  60%  Huv- 
.  Iiilf.  Tbo  must  Htuplo  Hlv.es  are  Included 
In  this  lot.  Wo  also  liavo  a 
oomploto  stock  Of  Mill 
Work,  Including  windows, 
doors,  frames,  Interior  trim, 
and  III  fact  everything  need¬ 
ed  to  construe#  or  to  Improve 
your  building.  Our  I’rlees 
are  l.nwer  than  ymi  can  get 
anywhere  else.  All  material 
s  first  class  stock  of  Nliiml- 
■  rd  Man  ii  flu*  tu  re,  WeWlll 

a~  Save  You  40%  or  more. 

Send  us  Complete  I.l.t  of 
what  you  n  •■oil  for  our  Low 
11.11  vered  I'rlee*. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WREGKONG  CO ^  3  5th  &  iron  Sis.P  CHUG  AGO 

Ri-.itl  Tliosn  Tnfilimonlal  Lollttrs  fforofvnif  From  Cuslttmors : 


NOTE  VVn  (lo  not  rnpro.luee  tin*  l'ost  Oflli'i*  inlilrnsk  of  tho  oilHtomer*  for  tlm  rmison,  first,  to  prevent  niisrrupnloiiM  would-l.o  eoiupotltois  uiul  iiieiiilieis  of  the  various  Dumber  Trust  Dealers  A  MOO  I  a  ' 
from  writing  ntionyinotiH  luttnrM,  cmiHiiig  our  <  'uHtoiunm  /i  lot  ol'  iinnocuhBiiry  corroMpotidmico.  Hocond.  To  nrotect  our  niHtomorH  from  tlio  moroly  curloun. 

To  Hhyoii4)  uliowlng  milhcinnl  InturoHi  uml  nn  IbHiunt  lutontlon  to  purcbnHu,  wit  will  bo  plonmul  to  I'urnUh  tho  Font  (>fflc«  luhlroHHOM  of  nuy  or  nil  that  may  ho  roquftatori. 


-  ,  rl'0XIIN. 

(’hlcngo  liouNO  W rocking  (Jo.,  (Ihlcngo,  IIIh. 

Uoii l.litmon  :  Your*  to  hand.  I  retcoivod  tho 

car  of  lumhitr  for  Honan  Du  Ign  No  <1  and  havo 
nn  loaded  ll.  and  tniint  gay  I  am  morn  than  ploanod 
with  it  and  ovary  body  who  ha?<  anon  It  thlnUa  it  in 
cheap  an  1  could  not  hogin  to  gut  tho  matorlal  horn 
for  twico  tho  utonoy  hut  tvau  abort  tho  hitiiou  doom 
and  wlndowM  (hack  ordorod).  'J'hoio  woro  nono  in 


tho  car.  ICvorythlng  olao  ohockod  out  <).  K. 

I  draw  on  you  for  tun  amount  of  tho  ovor  charge 
of  frolght  an  1  had  paid  your  ilraft  in  full  whon  I 
rooolvad  your  toJogrum,  to  tiiti  lmnlc.  You  may  got 
mo i no  oriloiM  from  arouml  hunt  mi  novitral  partina 
havo  aakofl  mo  to  moo  your  hook  of  I'lana  and  <’ata- 
lo&ruo.  I  Mhail  oncoutago  all  1  oan  to  wrlto  you. 

Winhing  you  mofgdhh,  I  am 

(HigoniU  J.  C,  McFarland. 


- .  Midi. 

(Chicago  Hoiiho  Wracking  ('O.,  ('hloago,  llh*. 

< lonilomop :  Itacolvoil  the  crown  moulding  all 
right,  Thin  now  complotow  tho  order  for  houao 
dimlgn  No.  1!IK  I  wlali  to  atato  for  tho  hOnoflt.  of 
thoao  wlio  contomplato  ordering  from  your  houao. 
that  t  am  more  than  planned  with  too  quality  of 
tho  material  you  NOnt  nlno  with  tho  liberal  allow 
atico  you  made  in  nornling  enough  to  ooiiMtruct  tho 


ihmlgn  You  aro  at  perfect  liberty  to  uho  iuv 
if  It  will  aid  you  any.  (Signed)  A.  A.  <  !  IKS  MAN 

Ohio* 

Chicago  Hondo  Wrecking  (Jo..  Ohlnigo.  Illy. 

( lent  lemon :  Tho  cai  load  ot  luinhor  No,  '  .  nil  a* 
rived  "iid  wn  havo  uuioadod  name  and  ho  Jar  an  we 
jiavo  boon  al)lo  to  hmooct  it  wo  have  rertalulv  neen 
very  wall  ploanud  with  it.  Ilouao  Doaign  No .  o. 
(Signed)  KN  AIM'  <V.  FISH  Kle 


0VJR  N  A  ^ 
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NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  9,  1909. 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


HEATING  THE  FARMHOUSE. 

Steam  Compared  With  Other  Systems. 

Till1'  HOUSE. — Wo  heat  our  house  with  low 
pressure  steam.  The  house  was  *1  ui i  1 1  in  1900;  (lie 
sheathing  is  not  matched,  but  is  covered  with  paper, 
and  the  sides  are  shingled  It  is  nearly  square, 
39x4 1  feet;  contains  ll  rooms  and  lower  and  upper 
hall,  the  upper  hall  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
house.  The  kitchen  stove  heats  the  kitchen,  also 
the  hath  room,  the  hot  water  tank  being  located  there. 
Every  room  is  piped  and  a  pipe  carried  to  the  attic, 
and  we  have  radiators  in  all  the  rooms  hut  one 
chamber,  .300  feet  of  steam  radiation,  equal  to  .310 
feet  of  hot  water.  We  have  had  no  trouble  in 
keeping  warm  although  some  da.\  ■  the  thermometer 
with  us  registered  below  zero  all  day,  with  strong 
winds.  Our  heater  is  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

'I'll  E  11(31 I.KR  is  No.  3  F ;  24  inch  grate,  jacketed  first 
with  sheet  iron  against 
which  the  flames  draw, 

(as  they  draw  around 
both  sides  of  the  water 
tubes)  then  an  asbestos 
and  lastly  a  galvanized 
iron  jacket.  After  the 
boiler  gets  down  to  real 
work  yon  can  bear  your 
hand  anywhere  on  the 
jacket  or  smoke- pipe 
without  discomfort.  The 
top  of  the  boiler  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestos;  the 
piping  (which  is  also 
covered)  is  the  single 
pipe  system.  A  two-inch 
pipe  starts  from  the 
boiler,  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  cellar; 
iiscs  as  high  as  possible, 
runs  to  the  wall,  then 
across  the  corner  to  the 
side  Wil'd;  follows  the 
wall  about  1.3  feet,  then 
back  towards  the  boilin', 

.and  when  opposite  enters 
it,  There  are  but  a  few 
feet  over  100  feet  of 
piping  in  the  cellar;  as 
the  pipe  passes  around 
the  cellar  "tees"  are  put 
in  and  a  pipe  carried  up  • 
through  the  floor  where 
the  radiators  are  wanted 
and  the  condensation 
flows  hack  in  the  same 
pipe  to  the  boiler.  One-half  of  the  cellar  has  no 
pipes  in  it  and  it  keeps  vegetables  well. 

COS  r.  By  reference  to  my  receipts,  1  find  that 
the  expense  for  material  bought  was  $27.3.(30.  I  put 
the  apparatus  in,  and  were  !  looking  for  a  job  would 
be  glad  to  put  in  another  just  like  it  for  $:.\3.  The 
expense  of  running  no  doubt  most  people  will  think 
is  large,  because  they  do  not  realize  the  difference 
between  a  house  thoroughly  heated  and  one  or  two 
""mis  boated;  that  the  dirt  and  bother  of  earing  for 
itting  room  and  chamber  stoves  is  all  done  away 
with,  all  done  in  the  cellar  where  the  coal  bin  is 
bandy  and  the  ash  pile  can  lie  till  Spring.  We  have 
bad  all  the  heat  we  wanted  in  any  part  of  the  house 
night  or  day,  and  as  near  as  I  can  judge  we  burn 
six  tons  of  Cumberland  coal  and  four  tons  of  un- 
fhracitc  screenings  (that  cost  per  ton),  from  the 
lust  of  November  till  the  first  of  May. 

C  ( )M  PARI  SON.— As  to  the  three  systems  of 
house. warming,  I  know  that  you  will  find  sincere 


persons  who  are  certain  that  each  system  is  best. 
I  believe  that  each  has  its  merits,  and  when  properly 
installed  under  the  right  conditions  will  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Not  air  has  the  advantage  of  being  the 
cheapest;  it  costs  about  half  or  little  more  to  install 
than  a  steam  boiler.  It  has  another  advantage;  if 
the  air  used  in  the  heating  lluus  is  taken  from  out 
doors  it  is  an  excellent  method  of  ventilation.  It 
is  better  adapted  to  small  houses  than  large  ones. 
Steam  is  my  hobby,  yet  I  recognize  that  in  com¬ 
parison  with  hot  water  it  has  some  disadvantages. 
You  must  carry  a  water  line  in  the  boiler  and  keep 
all  surfaces  exposed  to  the  fire  covered  with  water. 
We  put  in  water  once  in  six  weeks,  and  have  no 
trouble.  In  turning  on  steam,  the  air  escaping  from 
the  radiator  will  make  a  noise,  but  this  is  no  more 
disagreeable  than  the  ticking  of  a  clock.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  are  that  it  is  about  20  per  cent  cheaper  to 
install;  it  is  easier  managed  and  under  better  control. 


The  radiators  are  smaller;  my  boiler  is  rated  for 
53ft  feet  radiation  using  steam;  Hl)0  feet  radiation 
using  water.  Radiators  cost  2.3  cents  per  square 
foot;  also  more  piping  is  required.  There  is  an 
automatic  arrangement  worked  by  the  pressure  of 
the  boiler  that  opens  and  shuts  the  draft,  and  by 
means  of  a  lever  and  sliding  weight  can  be  set  to 
carry  from  one  to  sis  pounds  of  steam;  it  blows  off 
at  seven  pounds.  Starting  with  cold  water  you  can 
heat  a  room  or  house  quicker,  although  you  get  no 
heat  milil  the  water  is  hot  enough  to  make  steam. 
The  beat  is  under  better  control;  by  turning  a  valve 
you  can  stop  or  bring  it  to  your  room  almost  in¬ 
stantly;  it  is  adapted  to  buildings  of  any  size. 

Hot  water  is  noiseless,  and  it  lias  an  advantage 
in  Full  and  Spring,  when  you  want  u  little  beat, 
as  the  water  begins  to  move  as  soon  as  you  build  a 
lire.  The  system  requires  more  care  in  installing, 
or  some  of  the  radiators  will  not  take  the  hot  water. 
The  valves  are  made  so  they  do  not  shut  close,  and 


the  circulation,  though  slight,  is  enough  to  keep 
them  from  freezing  in  unused  rooms,  but  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  otic  case,  where  a  radiator 
did  freeze  and  burst  in  an  unused  room.  Hot  water 
is  better  adapted  to  small  than  large  buildings,  l  i 
either  system  it  is  poor  economy  to  buy  a  beater 
that  has  to  he  run  at  its  full  rating  to  do  your  work. 
I’lie  draft  should  be  good  and  the  grate  large  enough 
to  hold  and  burn  coal  enough  so  that  the  fire  will 
not  have  to  he  disturbed  more  than  three  times  in 
21  hours.  It  is  expensive  to  be  obliged  to  renew  a 
lire  before  it  is  properly  spent.  The  coal  is  shaken 
through  tile  grate  and  is  lost,  .when  if  let  alone  if 
will  burn.  As  an  inducement  to  sell  the  plumber  is 
apt  to  recommend  the  smallest  heater  that  will  do 
the  work  when  driven  to  its  full  capacity,  and  when 
the  cold  wave  comes  it  is  found  wanting.  After 
the  plumber  has  given  the  size  needed  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  would  he  good  policy  to  take  the  next 

larger  size,  and  in  the 
years  to  come  the  extra 
expense  would  he  re¬ 
turned  mnny  times  in  a 
three- fold  manner,  sav 
ing  of  fuel,  saving  at¬ 
tention  and  comforts  en¬ 
joyed.  fi.  e.  <;. 

Rockingham  Co.,  N.  I T. 

The  Advantage  of  Hot 
Water. 

My  experience  with 
hot  water  heating  com¬ 
menced  in’  I sttti.  I  have 
never  found  a  belter 
method  of  heating  a 
farmhouse.  My  father 
bought  this  farm  in 
ISItp.  This  house,  which 
was  built  in  is  is.  was 
extensively  repaired,  the 
old  chimney  taken  out. 
etc.,  I (’•  years  ago.  We 
have  never  used  over 
six  tons  of  coal  during 
any  season.  We  usually 
start  a  lire  in  the  healer 
early  in  November,  and 
keep  it  up  late  in  the 
Spring,  until  about  May 
I  or  even  later.  1  wou'il 
not  advise  buying  a 
second  hand  boiler,  as  l 
believe  the  first  wear  of 
any  article  to  be  the 
best.  We  have  six  radi¬ 
ators,  four  of  them  quite  large.  The  largest,  in  the 
hall  downstairs,  also  warms  the  hall  upstairs,  The 
radiators  in  the  living  rooms  are  just  where  we 
need  them,  We  use  them  to  dry  the  children's  shoes 
and  stockings,  rubber  boots  and  other  articles.  If 
the  radiators  are  hot  nothing  is  scorched  or  set  on 
lire.  The  heater  is  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  cellar  where  vegetables  are  stored.  This  partition 
is  made  of  hoards.  In  extreme  cold  weather  we. 
leave  the  doors  of  the  heater  room  open.  The  pipes 
in  the  cellar  are  not  covered.  They  help  to  keep  the 
floors  in  the  living  rooms  warm  and  it  makes  hut 
little  difference  with  the  temperature  of  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar  where  potatoes,  etc.,  arc  kept.  \s  we 
do  not  have  running  water  in  our  farm  buildings, 
the  water  for  the  boiler,  etc.,  is  taken  to  the  attic 
and  put  into  the  expansion  tank.  This  takes  nearly 
too  gallons.  W'e  usually  draw  olT  the  water  in  the 
Fall  ami  put  in  fresh.  While  this  may  not  he 
necessary  we  believe  it  best  to  do  so.  My  heater 
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was  put  in  by  a  firm  in  New  Haven,  my  farm  being 
three  miles  distant  from  that  city.  This  firm  guar¬ 
anteed  that  we  would  have  all  the  heat  we  wanted 
in  zero  weather.  We  have  kept  the  house  warm 
and  comfortable.  Now  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
advantages  of  hot-water  heat.  I  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  the  most  healthful  of  any.  The 
temperature  is  so  equable  and  pleasant  through  the 
house.  When  we  want  the  heat  we  can  have  it; 
when  we  do  not  need  it  we  are  not  obliged  to  have 
it.  In  mild  weather  a  smouldering  fire  will  keep 
the  house  warm.  Should  the  weather  grow  sud¬ 
denly  cold,  as  is  liable  to  be  the  case,  in  our  New 
England  climate,  open  the  drafts  and  the  water  will 
soon  get  warmer.  Sometimes  during  the  Spring  or 
Fall  months  we  start  a  wood  fire  in  the  heater. 
We  have  run  the  heater  with  a  wood  fire  several 
days  in  succession,  but  do  not  make  this  a  common 
practice,  as  it  is  more  trouble.  We  do  not  often 
have  the  heat  turned  off  from  any  of  the  rooms. 
Sometimes  we  turn  or  partly  turn  off  the  heat  in  a 
sleeping  room.  This  is  easily  regulated.  It  is  less 
trouble  to  take  care  of  a  hot  water  heater  than  to 
take  care  of  any  stove  I  have  ever  seen ;  a  few 
minutes  morning  and  evening.  In  extremely  cold 
weather  it  might  be  well  to  attend  to  it  at  noon. 
In  mild  weather  once  a  day  will  often  suffice.  With 
regard  to  freezing  of  the  pipes,  farmhouses  arc  us¬ 
ually  occupied  during  the  Winter.  If  the  house  is 
abandoned  draw  off  the  water.  My  complete  outfit 
cost  $265.  j.  P.  F. 

West  Haven,  Conn. 

STEEL  HAY  TRACKS  AND  LIGHTNING. 

T  have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  case  where  a 
steel  hay  track  caused  a  barn  to  be  struck  by  lightning. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  would  add  to  the  danger.  But  if 
the  barn  was  already  provided  with  rods  it  would  be 
a  very  easy  matter  to  connect  each  end  of  the  track 
by  a  wire  cable  made  of  three  or  four  No.  12  wires, 
twisted  together  out  through  a  hole  to  the  rod,  being 
careful  to  twist  the  wires  each  separately  and  closely 
about  the  main  rods,  so  as  to  come  in  close  contact 
with  the  clean  surface.  While  copper  wire  would  be 
very  much  the  best  for  this  purpose,  galvanized  wire 
would  answer  all  requirements.  Lightning  sometimes 
plays  queer  pranks.  Three  years  ago  it  struck  a  barn 
in  this  county  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A  load  of  hay 
had  just  been  drawn  into  the  barn  when  a  bolt  of 
lightning  came  down  through  the  roof  near  the  mid- 
file  and  directly  over  the  hay,  went  straight  down 
through  the  hay  and  floor  beneath,  cutting  a  hole 
about  as  large  as  a  nail  keg,  setting  the  hay  on  fire, 
shocking  the  boy  on  the  load,  but  not  so  badly  but 
what  he  called  to  the  men  on  the  floor  to  open  the 
other  door  of  barn  and  drove  the  wagon  out,  and 
drove  so  as  to  tip  the  hay  off,  and  saved  the  wagon. 
Of  course  this  required  quick  work  and  level  heads, 
but  it  saved  barn  and  wagon  and  shows  what  can  be 
done.  This  man  has  since  put  rods  on  his  barn. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  woodward. 

ALFALFA  IN  TENNESSEE. 

Cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  are  both  valuable  an¬ 
nual  legumes.  The  Southern  farmer  could  scarcely 
do  well  without  either.  The  time  was  when  we 
thought  we  would  fail  totally  without  them.  Possibly 
Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  was  thinking  of  that  time 
when  he  said,  “cow  peas  for  Summer  hay,  Crimson 
clover  for  a  Winter  cover  as  soil  improvers  could  not 
be  beaten  even  by  Alfalfa,”  page  804.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  this,  coming  from  Prof.  Massey.  Possibly  more 
Southern  farmers  will  accept  it  than  from  any  other 
source,  so  well  and  favorably  known  is  he.  The  writer 
has  grown  stock  peas  and  Soy  beans  as  well  as  almost 
all  the  annual  legumes.  The  continued  plowing,  pre¬ 
paring  seed  beds,  sowing  the  same  field  twice  each  12 
months,  took  too  much  time,  cost  too  much,  and  worse 
still,  on  our  rolling  side-hill  soils,  soil  erosion  was 
increased  to  a  fearful  extent.  Cow  peas  leave  the  top 
soil  so  loose  and  thoroughly  fined  that  before  wheat 
or  any  catch  crop  could  prevent  soil  was  washed  un¬ 
less  the  field  was  level.  This  all  led  us  on  Crown 
Farm  to  try  to  grow  Alfalfa.  We  failed  the  first 
attempt.  Did  we  give  up?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  No,  in¬ 
deed,  we  came  again,  for  we  had  learned  how.  We 
had  two  or  three  loads  of  hard  wood  ashes  that  we 
scattered  on  a  portion  of  our  first  Alfalfa.  Here  we 
had  a  fine  stand  that  lived.  Then  the  second  time 
we  had  lime,  and  success  followed.  Now  it  would 
seem  that  every  farmer  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
all  over,  for  that  matter,  should  know  how  to  grow 
Alfalfa  successfully,  so  much  has  been  said  about  Al¬ 
falfa  and  lime  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  last  few 
years.  We  are  looking  for  better  days ;  they  have 
already  come.  The  Alfalfa  has  given  us  four  tons 
per  acre,  with  three  cuttings  and  a  fourth  growth 
now,  September  8,  12  to  18  inches  high.  We  have 
six  acres  now  four  years  old.  Then  the  Red  clover 
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on  a  14 14 -acre  field  surely  does  look  good.  No  gul- 
leys,  no  bare  eroded  spots  to  catch  and  hold  our  at¬ 
tention,  possibly  causing  a  shiver  to  creep  up  our 
backs,  for  we  had  worked  hard  that  we  might  grow 
both  Alfalfa  and  clover,  hoping  they  would  do  exactly 
what  they  have  done  so  nobly,  namely,  stop  this  con¬ 
tinued  plowing  and  sowing  each  year,  with  soil  wash 
unchecked.  No  annual  legume  will  do  for  us  any 
more.  We  have  learned  there  are  better  things  for 
us,  and  we  have  good  neighbors  traveling  the  same 
road  beside  us ;  chatting,  smiling  happily,  we  are 
marching  along,  gathering  recruits  from  all  sides. 

Tennessee.  _  o.  p.  r.  fox. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  WONDERBERRY. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  justice  to  John  Lewis  Childs, 
you  ought  to  answer  the  following  questions  in  public 
print : 

3.  How  did  the  berries  from  the  sample  plant  he 
sent  you  taste? 

2.  Did  any  of  the  20  people  who  tasted  them  like 
them  ? 

3.  Was  the  plant  apparently  any  different  from 
Solatium  nigrum  ? 

4.  Do  you  honestly  believe  that  you  or  John  Lewis 
Childs  or  any  one  else  could  take  the  seeds  of 
Solanum  nigrum  and  raise  from  them  a  plant  very 
like  the  one  he  sent  you  called  Wonderberry? 

Are  you  willing  to  try  it? 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  reasonable  test.  Will 
your  case  stand  such  a  test?  As  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper,  ]  respectfully  ask  you  to  print  these  questions 
and  answer  them  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  burton  coon. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  cheerfully  print  these  questions  and 
reply  to  them.  The  berries  were  thoroughly  tested 
here.  No  one  of  our  people  liked  them.  Several  re¬ 
ported  that  they  tasted  “like  a  potato  ball.”  The  gen¬ 
eral  comment  which  went  with  the  first  taste  was 
“better  than  I  expected.”  In  practically  every  case, 
however,  after  eating  several  of  the  berries,  there 
was  reported  a  burning  or  choking  feeling  at  the 
throat.  These  berries  were  eaten  raw.  They  were 
not  cooked.  No  one  here  would  call  for  such  berries 
when  other  fruit  could  be  obtained.  The  plant  was 
large  and  vigorous.  It  did  not  grow'  as  pictured  in 
Mr.  Childs’  advertisement,  but  had  a  sprawling  habit 
- — the  berries  being  evidently  carried  in  the  dust  or 
mud.  Mr.  Childs  pictured  an  upright  bush  like  goose¬ 
berry,  loaded  with  fruit  and  not  bending  down  in  the 
least.  As  compared  with  the  wild  nightshade  the  plant 
was  larger  and  apparently  better  fed.  We  should 
think  Dr.  Bedell’s  statement  on  page  831  very  fair. 
The  plant  was  taken  to  a  photographer’s.  As  it  lay 
before  the  camera,  one  of  the  workmen,  a  former 
farm  boy,  came  by.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was, 
but  on  looking  at  it,  said  at  once — “What  have  you 
got  here — black  nightshade?”  We  are  not  dealing  in 
beliefs  or  dreams,  and  do  not  know  what  nightshade 
will  come  to  under  cultivation.  We  know  that  at  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society’s  show  the  culti¬ 
vated  Solanum  nigrum  was  taken  from  the  Harvard 
botanical  gardens  and  put  side  by  side  with  Wonder¬ 
berry  from  Childs’  seeds.  They  were  pronounced 
exactly  the  same  in  general  appearance.  We  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  try  it — in  fact,  it  has  been  tried. 
Will  Mr.  Coon  tell  us,  however,  why  we  should  be 
expected  to  go  any  further  in  the  matter?  It  is  Mr. 
Burbank’s  move,  as  we  look  at  it.  We  have  proved 
that  seeds  sold  by  Mr.  Childs  as  Wonderberry  de¬ 
veloped  into  plants  which  are  identified  as  black 
nightshade.  As  neither  Mr.  Burbank  nor  Mr.  Childs 
can  deny  this,  why  should  Mr.  Coon  expect  us  to 
offer  further  proof? 

THE  COLORADO  BEETLE  AT  HOME. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Potato  beetles  have  been  worse 
than  usual  in  Colorado  this  year?  If  that  is  so,  why? 

The  Potato  beetle  is  known  as  the  Colorado  Potato 
beetle,  and  is  native  in  the  Greeley  district,  and,  in 
fact,  all  along  the  east  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  has  been  in  the  potato  fields  since  Greeley  began 
to  grow  potatoes,  and  there  have  been  times  when  it 
has  done  considerable  damage.  Ordinarily,  however, 
the  principle  that  an  animal  or  insect  in  its  own  na¬ 
tive  habitat,  is  not  apt  to  become  numerous  enough 
to  do  damage,  because  of  its  natural  enemies,  keeps 
these  troublesome  pests  in  control.  Ordinarily  we  find 
a  considerable  number  of  the  old  beetles  in  the  Spring, 
but  it  is  not  common  to  find  any  great  numbers  of 
the  young  larvaj.  There  arc  several  parasitic  insects 
that  work  on  the  eggs  and  larvae  and  keep  them  from 
multiplying.  This  year,  however,  the  parasites  seem 
to  be  off  duty.  I  have  never  seen  the  Potato  beetle 
worse,  even  in  Michigan  or  Connecticut,  than  it  has 
been  in  some  of  our  fields  this  Summer.  In  fact,  a 
few  days  ago  I  saw  something  that  T  had  never  seen 
before  and  hope  never  to  see  again.  In  a  field  of  some 
30  or  50  acres  of  potatoes  the  beetle  had  been  pretty 
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bad,  particularly  on  one  side.  The  third  brood  of 
adults  had  just  emerged  from  the  ground,  and  had 
trimmed  the  foliage  from  several  acres  on  one  side 
of  the  field,  and  were  then  migrating,  as  army  worms 
sometimes  migrate,  across  the  field.  There  was  a  strip 
along  the  side  of  the  field  from  six  to  10  feet  wide 
where  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  place  a  silver 
dollar  on  the  ground  without  covering  two  or  three 
of  the  old  beetles.  This  migration  of  the  insect  is 
something  new  to  me,  although  I  have  heard  the  old- 
timers  in  Michigan  tell  of  the  insects  doing  this  thing 
when  they  first  struck  that  country  many  years  ago. 
Our  mountain  valleys,  and  particularly  the  western 
slope,  do  not  know  the  Potato  beetle  at  all.  In  fact, 
the  insect  seems  to  have  no  tendency  to  move  west¬ 
ward.  We  have  a  very  excellent  crop  on  the  west 
slope  this  season.  e.  p.  bennett. 


SHEEP’S  FOOT  AS  FARM  ROLLER. 

We  have  had  arguments  in  favor  of  using  the  farm 
roller  in  new  seeding  to  grass.  The  chief  advantage 
seems  to  be  that  the  seed  is  pressed  down  into  the 
soil  so  that  it  makes  a  deeper  root  growth  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  start.  The  Government  is  trying  to  revive  the 
stock  ranges  in  the  West.  They  have  been  grazed  too 
closely,  and  efforts  are  made  to  reseed  these  ranges 
with  mountain  bunch-grass  (Festuca  viridula).  At 
the  beginning  of  this  work  three  methods  were  used: 

“Upon  one  area  the  seed  was  allowed  to  drop  to  the 
ground  without  treatment.  The  seed  was  brushed  in 
with  a  brush  drag  or  harrow  on  the  second  tract,  and 
upon  the  third  a  band  of  sheep  was  passed  over  the 
area  in  a  compact  body  twice.  This  Summer  it  has 
been  found  that  the  area  not  treated  has  the  lightest 
stand  of  seedlings,  while  the  resulting  seedling  stand 
on  the  other  two  areas  showed  but  little  variation  in 
density,  but  later,  during  the  period  of  drought  the 
seedlings  on  the  area  brushed  over  died  out  badly, 
while  on  the  area  upon  which  the  sheep  harrowed  in 
the  seed  there  was  very  little  loss.  Closer  examina¬ 
tion  developed  the  fact  that  the  root  systems  of  the 

seed  which  had  been  tramped  in  were  one-half  to  one 

inch  deeper  in  the  soil  than  the  root  systems  of  the 

seed  which  had  been  brushed  in,  this  condition  being 

due  to  the  fact  that  the  seed  was  ground  into  the  soil 
more  deeply  by  the  sheep  than  by  the  brush  harrow.” 


A  FARMER’S  SHARE  OF  BREAD  MONEY. 

The  article  on  page  756  is  wrong.  No  mill  ever 
made  a  barrel  of  flour  from  four  bushels  of  wheat. 
I  very  much  doubt  if  any  ever  did  out  of  4 V±  bushels 
on  a  thousand-bushel  run;  those,  if  any,  claiming  that 
yield  having  made  it  on  a  small  lot  of  choice  grain, 
with  everything  arranged  for  the  test,  and  more  than 
a  probability  that  the  total  product  weighed  more  after 
it  was  ground  than  it  did  before.  There  are  certainly 
more  mills  using  more  than  4 Yu  bushels  than  are  using 
less,  and  this  is  for  the  flour  of  all  grades,  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  which  is  a  very  low  grade 
known  as  “red  dog,”  unfit  for  bread,  and  used  but 
very  little  except  for  feed,  in  this  country.  A  much 
larger  proportion  is  the  so-called  baker’s  flour,  and 
sells  for  about  $1  per  barrel  less  than  the  fancy 
patent  flour  bought  by  your  people  for  about  $8,  so 
that  the  miller  really  gets  at  least  $1  per  barrel  less 
than  your  figures,  less  his  freight.  His  wheat,  in¬ 
stead  of  costing  him  $3  per  bushel,  costs  him  not  less 
than  $3.50  at  the  time  this  flour  was  ground,  and  the 
same  grade  of  wheat  was  selling  $3.35  per  bushel  at 
Minneapolis  within  the  past  two  weeks.  Your  taking 
spot  quotations  for  a  lower  grade  of  grain,  and  using 
quotations  for  flour  made  from  wheat  costing  50  per 
cent  more  is  certainly  anything  but  fair  to  the  miller, 
and  as  to  the  baker,  I  have  seen  none  of  them  making 
any  money  in  our  smaller  towns  and  villages. 

A  NEW  YORK  MILLER. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  glad  to  have  any  wrong  state¬ 
ments  corrected.  Our  information  regarding  the 
amount  of  wheat  required  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour 
came  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  were 
not  discussing  the  miller’s  profit,  but  comparing  what 
the  farmer  receives  for  the  raw  wheat  and  what  the 
consumer  pays  for  flour  and  bread.  We  know  that 
the  figures  given  for  these  goods  were  correct,  be¬ 
cause  we  pay  these  prices  for  our  own  food.  We 
realize  the  necessity  of  making  accurate  statements, 
and  that  is  why  we  took  items  from  our  own  expense 
account.  We  are  paying  $8  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  and 
seven  cents  a  loaf  for  bread.  Our  friend  the  miller 
does  not  deny  that  255  loaves  are  made  from  a  barrel 
of  flour.  If  farmers  get  more  than  $3  for  their  wheat, 
or  if  it  takes  more  than  41/4  bushels  to  make  a  barrel 
of  flour,  we  want  to  know  about  it.  If  so-called 
baker’s  flour  sells  for  less  than  the  best,  and  is  used 
in  our  bread,  we  pay  full  price  for  it.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  not  deny  a  fair  profit  to  the  miller,  the  baker 
or  any  other  necessary  handler,  but  we  do  object 
when  these  various  handlers  get  twice  as  much  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  as  the  producer  does. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SILO  IN  MAINE. 

I  have  noted  with  much  rdeasure  the  consistent  ef¬ 
forts  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  push  the  feeding  value  of 
corn  and  its  products.  It  seems  to  me  more  and  more 
every  year,  that  the  true  value  of  this  most  remark¬ 
able  fodder  plant  is  not  understood,  or  its  possibilities 
appreciated.  With  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  corn, 
and  the  continued  tendency  for  soil  products  to  rise 


GROWTH  OF  MAINE  CORN.  Fig.  491. 

in  price,  it  well  behooves  every  feeder  of  live  stock 
to  produce,  as  far  as  possible,  his  own  feed,  and  it 
now  appears  that  for  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  this  country,  certainly  all  through  the  Eastern  and 
Central- Western  portions,  the  corn  plant  stands  pre¬ 
eminently  as  the  one  from  which  he  should  procure 
half  of  his  roughage  and  much  of  his  grain. 

When  our  dairy  was  running  with  its  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  cows,  we  fed  corn  from  the  silo,  or  from  the 
field,  every  day  in  the  year.  For  a  Summer  soiling 
crop,  or  for  the  Summer  silo,  there  is  nothing  animals 
will  eat  for  so  long  a  time  without  tiring  of  it,  or 
produce  at  the  pail  so  freely  as  they  will  with  a  large 
daily  ration  of  corn.  In  Winter,  the  succulence  of 
silage,  coqpled  with  its  high  feeding  value  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  cost  and  ease  of  feeding,  renders  it  invaluable 
for  the  growing  animal  or  the  dairy  cow.  It  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  that  corn  growing  was  only 
for  large,  easily-tilled  areas,  and  that  the  broken  fields 
of  our  upland  farms  were  unadapted  to  its  growth, 
but  when  its  capacity  for  producing  large  quantities 
of  food  on  small  areas  is  considered,  the  reverse  is 
true.  If  land  handles  hard,  if  there  are  rocks  to 
remove,  if  labor  is  scarce,  it  is  certainly  good  planning 
to  put  it  to  the  growing  of  some  crop  that  will  give 
the  largest  possible  returns.  We  have  this  in  corn. 

A  little  experience  at  “The  Pines’’  this  season 
seems  to  be  a  case  in  point,  and  il'ustrates  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  corn  and  the  silo  very  nicely.  A  piece  of 
clav-loam  pasture  land,  containing  It;  square  rods, 
was  planted  to  North  King  flint  corn,  from  seed  that 
ripened  in  Maine  in  1908.  A  liberal  coat  of  barn 
manure  was  plowed  in,  the  land  was  well  fitted  for 
the  seed,  and  100  pounds  of  4-ll-T  chemicals  applied 
broadcast.  The  land  was  checked  three  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  selected  kernels  were  dropped  by  hand, 
only  four  in  each  hill,  then  covered  with  a  hoe.  The 
planting  was  done  June  5.  The  cold  and  dry  season 
apparently  did  not  retard  the  growth  of  stem  and 
leaf,  but  interfered  seriously  with  the  maturing  of 
the  cars.  Then,  to  crown  these  disasters  with  the 
plot,  the  severe  frost  which  hit  Maine  so  hard  on  the 
night  of  August  30  did  not  pass  it  by,  nipping  quite 
severely  the  upper  leaves.  This  hindered  using  the 
corn  for  the  original  purpose,  so  on  September  5  an 
average  hill  was  cut  and  weighed.  The  weight  was 
IT. 8  pounds,  which  figured  to  the  per  acre  yield,  is 
13  tons  976  pounds.  Had  this  plot  been  planted  two 
weeks  earlier  and  the  season  proved  to  be  a  good 
one  for  corn,  the  weight  would  have  been  more,  as 
the  kernels  were  just  beginning  to  form,  when  cut. 

Hut  let  us  compare  this  yield,  using  only  the  even 


tons,  with  hay.  First  the  average  composition. 

Per  Cent  Digestible  Matter. 
*  Carboliy- 

Protein.  d rates.  Fat. 

<m-n  silage  .  1.2  IIS  .6 

Mixed  hay  .  3.0  42.7  1.0 


I  his  shows  three  tons  of  silage  to  be  equal  to 
one  ton  of  mixed  hay  in  digestible  protein ;  3.(5  tons 
equal  to  one  ton  in  digestible  carbohydrates,  while  in 
fat  l.G  tons  equals  one  ton  of  hay. 


Considering  its  effect  upon  the  ease  of  digestion 
of  dry  foods,  its  excess  of  fat,  and  its  slightly  nar¬ 
rowing  the  ration  from  a  mixed  hay  ration,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  three  tons  of  silage  fully  equal  to 
one  ton  of  the  hay,  in  actual  feeding  value.  Then, 
if  three  tons  of  mixed  hay,  with  soiling  crops  and 
pastures,  will  carry  one  cow  a  year,  one  acre  in 
corn  has  a  per  year  capacity  of  four  and  one-third 
cows.  Two  tons  of  mixed  hay  with  small  grain 
rations  will  winter  a  full  grown  steer.  We  can, 
therefore,  winter  six  and  one-half  steers  on  our 
acre  of  corn  silage.  Concluding,  we  have  the  value 
of  13  tons  of  mixed  hay,  or  the  equivalent  of  nine 
acres,  according  to  the  last  ten-year  average  hay 
productions  in  the  United  States.  The  accompanying 
picture,  Fig.  491,  shows  the  leaf  growth  and  the  many 
branches  of  the  hill,  which  stood  S'/2  feet  high. 

_ B.  WALKER  m’KEEN. 

A  WOMAN  AS  GAME  WARDEN. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Buffham,  of  New  Mexico,  secured  an 
appointment  as  deputy  game  warden.  So  far  as  we 
know,  Mrs.  Buffham  is  the  only  woman  in  America 
occupying  such  a  position.  If  there  are  others,  our 
readers  will  surely  know  of  them.  Mrs.  Buffham 
is  working  to  stop  the  destruction  of  song  birds — 
thus  far  with  great  success.  She  is  after  the  “sports¬ 
men”  who",  even  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico, 
kill  or  maim  all  sorts  of  game.  As  she  says:  “I  am 
going  to  stop  the  cruel  wounding  of  deer  by  long 
range,  small  bore  rifles,  such  as  30-40,  30-30.  Many 


A  DEPUTY  GAME  WARDEN.  Fig.  402. 

cattle  are  found  wounded  and  suffering  its  cruel  work 
so  badly  New  Mexico  prohibits  their  use,  so  many 
ranchers  petitioned  the  Governor.”  We  wish  Mrs. 
Buffham  well  in  her  work.  We  advise  her  to  get  after 
these  “sports”  as  she  is  represented  in  her  picture, 
which  we  show  at  Fig.  492.  The  average  “sport,”  as 
we  have  seen  him,  would  drop  his  weapon  and  run 
faster  than  the  deer  he  tries  to  kill  from  a  determined 
looking  woman  with  a  gun. 

FRUITS  FOR  CLEARFIELD  COUNTY,  PA. 

Will  you  advise  what  kind  ol’  apples,  pears,  poaches, 
plums,  raspberries,  blackberries  and  strawberries  could  be 
most  profitably  grown  here?  I  would  like  to  have  of  all 
those  mentioned,  early,  medium  and  late  varieties,  some¬ 
thing  for  home  use.  We  have  just  bought  this  farm, 
and  what  trees  are  on  it  are  old,  high-headed,  mostly 
wild  fruit  so  high  that  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  top- 
worked.  s.  D.  TT. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

S.  I).  H.  does  not  say  what  kind  of  soil  he  has  to 
plant  his  trees  and  berry  plants  in  ;  so  it  is  not  easy 
to  tell  him  what  will  do  best  for  him.  The  very  best 
source  of  information  on  the  subject  would  be  from 
the  growers  right  around ‘him,  or  from  the  State  ex¬ 
periment  station  or  horticultural  society.  What  va¬ 
riety  to  plant  depends  so  much  upon  locality  and  soil 
that  only  experience  with  varieties  in  a  certain  loca¬ 
tion  can  satisfactorily  advise  what  to  plant.  Flon. 
Win.  T.  Creasy,  in  an  address  on  apple  growing  before 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Society  in  1907, 
said  if  he  was  planting  an  orchard  of  500  apple  trees 
he  would  put  in  499  Baldwins  and  one  Northern  Spy, 
which  he  would  top-graft  with  a  Baldwin.  To  that 


Dr.  Gump  replied  that  he  was  advised  25  years  before 
to  plant  an  orchard  of  500  trees  with  Baldwin,  and 
did  so,  but  if  his  500  Baldwin  trees  had  been  York 
Imperial  he  would  have  been  $10,000  better  off.  Dr. 
Gump,  located  in  Bedford  Co.,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  was  not  in  Baldwin  territory,  while  Mr. 
Creasy,  being  farther  up  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  found  Baldwin  the  best  variety.  S.  D.  H.,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Clearfield  Co.,  which  is  about  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  and  almost  directly  west  of  Columbia 
Co.,  should  be  in  a  locality  where  Baldwin  might  suc¬ 
ceed.  1  he  above  illustrates  the  whole  question  as  to 
what  varieties  to  plant  and  at  the  same  time  decides 
the  question  about  planting  Baldwin — one  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  varieties  of  apple  where  it  succeeds, 
and  this  applies  as  well  to  the  R.  I.  Greening  as  to 
the  Baldwin. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  varieties  of  apple  is  the 
Yellow  Transparent;  it  blights  some,  but  is  a  good' 
family  apple.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Red  Astrachan, 
Golden  Sweet,  Williams’  Early  Red,  and  Jeffcris — the 
last  two  varieties  should  be  top-grafted  on  some 
strong-growing  stock.  Maiden’s  Blush,  Wealthy,  Sum¬ 
mer  Rambo,  Alexander,  Twenty  Ounce,  Fall  Pippin, 
and  Grimes  Golden  make  a  good  list  of  Summer  and 
Fall  apples  to  choose  from;  Baldwin,  Jonathan,  Rome 
Beauty,  Stayman,  Roxbury  Russet,  Winesap,  Banana 
and  York  Imperial  for  Winter.  Plant  Kieffer  pear  on 
light  land;  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Scckel,  Sheldon, 
and  Anjou.  Japan  plums,  Red  June,  Abundance,  and 
Chabot.  European  plums,  Lombard,  German  Prune, 
and  Imperial  Gage.  Peaches,  Greensboro,  Carman, 
Champion,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Stump,  Elberta,  Chairs 
Choice,  Reeves  Favorite,  Fox  Seedling.  Red  raspber¬ 
ries,  Cuthbert,  Welsh.  Black  raspberries,  Cumberland, 
Kansas.  Purple  raspberries,  Columbian  or  Shaffer. 
Blackberries,  Ward  and  Eldorado.  Strawberries,  Suc¬ 
cess,  Glen  Mary,  Win.  Belt,  Gandy,  Chesapeake,  and 
Waldorf.  _  e.  s.  black. 

SHEEP  IN  VIRGINIA. 

We  keep  sheep  in  Virginia  primarily  for  the  money 
that  we  realize  out  of  the  business,  experience  having 
taught  us  that  they  are  the  most  profitable  live  stock 
for  the  money  invested  that  we  have.  Secondly,  we 
keep  them  as  a  means  to  keep  down  waste.  The 
farms  in  our  section  are  not  large,  and  hence  we  do 
not  keep  sheep  in  large  numbers,  but  we  run  a  small, 
good  flock  along  with  other  stock  necessary  on  the 
farm,  and  when  our  horses  and  cows  have  eaten  down 
the  grass  we  turn  on  the  sheep,  and  they  destroy  lots 
of  trash.  They  will  eat  the  tender  parts  of  almost 
anything,  and  arc  especially  fond  of  low  briars  and 
the  seed  balls  on  sand  briars.  They  search  for  these 
balls  as  a  horse  does  for  apples,  and  keep  them  from 
seeding.  But  some  people  take  up  the  idea  they  will 
live  and  thrive  on  trash  alone.  This  is  not  true. 
Sheep  should  have  good  shelter  and  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  «of  grain  during  Winter.  They  should  not  be 
kept  in  tight  stable,  but  in  good  sheds,  open  above. 
When  it  comes  to  breeds,  it  is  a  matter  of  choice. 
The  Shropshire  is  the  most  popular,  but  my  prefer¬ 
ence  is  the  Hampshire.  We  breed  our  ewes  early  so  as 
to  have  them  lamb  in  February  and  March  as  much 
as  we  can,  and  sell  the  lambs  at  60  pounds  or  over, 
which  most  of  them  weigh  by  June  1,  and  often  they 
will  weigh  75  or  80  pounds  by  this  time.  We  there¬ 
fore  want  a  breed  that  will  lay  on  fat  at  an  early 
age,  so  as  to  catch  the  best  market  price.  I  believe 
the  Hampshires  do  this  equal  to  any  of  the  breeds, 
and  as  they  are  very  large  when  matured,  I  get  the 
extra  pounds  when  disposing  of  them.  Moreover, 
they  are  very  hardy  and  gentle.  I  will  say  in  addi¬ 
tion,  if  anyone  should  be  inclined  to  launch  out  into 


A  HAMPSHIRE  RAM.  Fig.  493. 

the  business,  he  should  consider  his  conditions  and 
work  out  a  plan  to  suit.  If  for  early  lambs,  this  means 
good  sheds,  good  stock,  good  care  and  good  feed,  or 
the  mortality  will  be  large.  If  a  man  does  not  have 
and  give  these  conditions,  he  would  better  not  have 
the  lamb  crop  arrive  until  open  weather  comes.  The 
feed  should  be  a  large  part  nitrogenous  for  ewes. 
The  grain  for  lambs  may  be  mostly  corn. 

Virginia.  r.  s.  showalter. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

SOY  BEANS  SUCCESSFUL. 

We  have  been  looking  for  some  years 
for  a  hay  crop  that  was  better  than 

Timothy,  and  still  did  not  require  two 
seasons,  as  does  the  Medium  clover,  and 
now  seem  to  have  found  it  in  the  Soy 
bean.  The  cow  pea  makes  so  much 

vine  on  strong  land  as  to  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  mow,  or  to  get  into  the 

barn.  Our  Soy  beans  were  drilled  June 

28  and  July  6.  The  second  planting  is 
now  cut  (September  24)  ;  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  was  mostly  cut  for  hay  September 
20.  The  rest  is  ripe  noW  and  all  leaves 
have  fallen  off.  These  Soy  beans  grew 
in  this  very  dry  year,  in  the  driest  part 
of  the  year,  and  on  a  dry  knoll.  They 
were  put  in  with  a  grain  drill ;  there 
being  no  rain  to  pack  the  land  some  of 
the  beans  would  pull  up  and  choke  the 
mower.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of 
J.  Dahill  and  the  Hope  Farm  man,  ours 
gave  a  heavy  crop  of  beans  on  the  dry 
ground ;  on  other  damp  underdrained 
land  they  gave  a  heavy  growth  of  vine 
in  proportion  to  the  peas  or  beans,  but 
our  horses  will  not  need  any  other  grain 
with  either  lot  if  we  can  get  them  cured. 
The  horses  are  very  fond  of  them  now. 
Ours  are  the  Ito  San  variety. 

Delaware.  a.  e.  r. 

Grafting  Over  Angouleme. 

J.,  Central  Ohio. — On  page  787,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  trouble  with  the  large  or¬ 
chard  of  Duchess  d’Angouleme  pears, 
would  it  not  do  well  to  bud,  or  graft  Bose 
in  the  top?  While  Angouleme  takes  ad¬ 
mirably  to  the  quince,  Bose  does  not,  re¬ 
quiring  double  working,  but  is  in  every 
other  way  a  first-class  pear.  Does  this 
latter  clause  need  modification? 

Ans. — I  should  never  advise  the  graft¬ 
ing  over  of  an  orchard  of  dwarf  Duch¬ 
ess  d’Angouleme,  as  I  have  never  seen 
one  worked  over  successfully,  although 
1  have  seen  many  attempts.  Bose  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  quality  pears 
grown,  and  a  heavy  and  reliable  bearer. 

b.  d.  v. 

Rye  in  Thin  Clover. 

8.  B.,  May’s  Landing,  A7.  J. — I  sowed 
Crimson  clover,  15  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
after  it  came  up  we  had  a  dry  spell  so 
half  burned  down.  The  other  half  is  all 
right,  but  is  too  thin.  I  sowed  for  plow¬ 
ing  under,  so  I  would  like  to  sow  rye  on 
top  of  clover  to  make  a  thicker  growth, 
and  to  go  over  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow, 
the  teeth  set  back.  Do  you  think  the  har¬ 
rowing  will  hurt  the  clover?  I  would  like 
to  have  the  clover  to  grow  between  the  rye. 

Ans. — Of  course  this  is  not  the  best 
way  to  treat  the  clover,  or  to  cover 
the  rye,  yet  we  would  do  it.  The  spike- 
tooth  harrow  will  probably  pull  out 
some  of  the  clover,  and  will  not  cover 
the  rye  deep  enough.  If  the  soil  is 
not  too  hard  you  ought  to  get  a  fair 
stand,  and  it  will  make  more  green  stuff 
to  plow  under. 

Distribution  of  Weed  Seeds. 

J.  R.,  Maine. — Are  weed  seeds  distrib¬ 
uted  by  birds  or  sheep  in  the  manure? 

I  notice  that  elderberry  bushes  have  spread 
from  one  field  to  another — both  frequented 
by  sheep. 

Ans. — Seeds  eaten  by  birds  usually 
grow  if  they  are  dropped  in  suitable 
places.  A  notable  example  is  poison 
ivy,  which  is  widely  distributed  by  birds. 
In  the  case  of  sheep  and  other  mam¬ 
mals,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  ever  hap¬ 
pens,  as  seeds  eaten  by  sheep  are  apt 
to  be  finely  ground  before  they  are 
swallowed,  and  if  any  escape  the  grind¬ 
ing,  they  would  be  likely  to  be  killed  by 
the  acids  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
tract.  C.  HART  MERRIAM, 

Chief,  Biological  Survey. 

R.  N.-Y. — Experiments  in  Vermont 
where  cattle  were  fed  on  some  of  the 
so-called  “molasses  feeds”  show  that 
weed  seeds  eaten  by  these  cattle  passed 
through  into  the  manure  and  then 
sprouted.  We  have  certainly  seen  both 
oats  and  grass  seeds  sprouting  from 
horse  manure. 


What  Ails  the  Tree? 

F.  C.  B.,  William  sville,  N.  T. — I  no¬ 
ticed  one  of  my  silver  maples  turning 
color  while  the  others  are  green.  On  ex¬ 
amining  same,  found  that  the  bark  was 
loose  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  as  if  it  was  cut  in  strips  at 
the  base  of  the  trunk,  that  is,  at  the 
ground  level,  and  it  would  crumble  in  the 
hand.  Now  half  of  it  is  gone  entirely. 
The  trees  have  had  excellent  care,  made 
a  fine  growth,  and  as  they  are  in  line 
across  my  place,  it  means  a  serious  loss 
to  me.  They  have  been  planted  three 
years  from  the  nursery. 

Ans. — Hard  to  tell  what  ails  this  spe¬ 
cial  tree;  if  the  rest  look  all  right,  would 
not  worry  because  of  loss  of  one.  The 
injury  may  be  caused  by  a  cat  exercis¬ 
ing  its  claws  on  base  of  the  trunks.  I 
have  seen  young  fruit  trees  repeatedly 
injured  in  this  way  by  cats  when  they 
were  planted  in  vicinity  of  house  or  barn. 

B.  D.  V. 

Value  of  Muck. 

C.  J .,  Wayland,  N.  Y. — 1  have  a  lake 
about  three  to  four  acres  in  area,  and 
around  the  outside  there  is  a  lot  of  birch 
and  some  nice  deep  black  muck.  In  a 
dry  season  I  could  easily  get  some  of  the 
muck  hauled  out.  What  value  would  this 
muck  be  to  gravelly  soil?  If  of  any 
value  let  me  know  how  to  apply  and  treat 
it,  and  to  what  kind  of  crops  it  will  do 
best  service. 

Ans. — Muck  varies  so  in  value  that 
the  best  one  can  do  at  a  distance  is  to 
guess  at  it.  An  average  sample  will 
carry,  when  dried,  about  as  much  nitro¬ 
gen  as  manure,  but  it  is  not  available  for 
plants  until  fermented.  The  best  way  to 
use  it  is  to  haul  during  a  dry  time  and 
pile,  mixing  lime  with  it.  The  lime  helps 
sweeten  it,  and  after  four  months  or  so 
the  muck  is  in  much  better  condition. 
The  dried  muck  makes  a  good  absorbent 
for  use  in  the  cow  stables.  The  raw 
muck  straight  from  the  swamp  without 
fermenting  has  little  value. 

Strawberry  and  Peach  Questions. 

J.  F.  J.,  Hilton,  N.  J. — 1.  Our  last  year 
Fall  strawberry  sets  have  all  gone  to  run¬ 
ners.  Is  there  any  kind  of  runner  cutter 
used  by  growers?  The  only  method  I  have 
now  is  to  hoe  them  out.  2.  Mow  far  apart 
can  peach  trees  be  grown  so  not  to  shade 
each  other?  3.  Is  slaked  lime  used  around 
butt  of  tree  to  kill  borers? 

Ans. — We  have  tried  several  runner 
cutters,  and  have  come  back  to  a  sharp 
steel  blade  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  which 
can  be  driven  down  into  the  soil.  A 
tool  used  for  trimming  the  edges  of 
lawns*  is  good.  Where  we  have  kept 
the  plants  well  cultivated  the  runners 
are  loose  and  ranged  along  the  rows. 
In  wet  soil  we  can  pull  them  all  up  in 
a  bunch  and  cut  off  with  a  sickle.  2.  In 
planting  peach  trees  it  will  depend  upon 
the  way  they  are  trimmed.  We  plant 
16  feet  apart  or  even  closer,  and  train 
a  high  open  fan  shape.  It  is  safer  to 
plant  20  feet  each  way.  3.  Slaked  lime 
is  not  a  sure  cure  for  peach  borers. 
Better  dig  them  up  by  hand. 


Swket  Visitors. — I  just  discovered  a  lot 
of  honey-bees  going  in  and  out  of  the  side  of 
our  house  through  a  loose  and  partly  brok¬ 
en  clapboard.  I  have  a  patch  of  buckwheat 
in  full  blossom.  Isn’t  it  nice  of  the  bees 
to  bring  the  honey  right  up  to  the  house? 
I  don’t  know  whose  bees  they  are,  I  don’t 
keep  any.  geo-  a.  cosgbove. 

Connecticut. 


BANK  YOUR 
SAVINGS 
WITH  A 
SAFE 

COMPANY 

IN 

CONSERVA¬ 
TIVE  CITY 


Philadelphia  is  the  most 
conservative  city  of  the 
Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw  country — it  never  goes  to 

financial  extremes.  It 
weathers  panics  that  few  others  can. 

Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  under  President  Roosevelt,  President  of 
our  Company,  gives  his  great  and  conservative  knowl¬ 
edge  of  finance  to  the  protection  of  every  deposit. 


THE  FIRST  MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE  G  TRUST  CO- 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Thus  stands  at  the  head  of  safe  conservative  Sav¬ 
ings  Institutions. 


Your  saving*  will 
be  safe ;  your  com¬ 
pound  interest  sure. 

Our  free  book  “How  to  Save  by  Mail  ”  ex- 
1  plains  Gov.  Shaw’s  monthly  saving  plan  and  what 
compound  interest  will  do  to  a  few  dollars  a  month. 
i  For  example,  $10  a  month  will  grow  to  $1473  in 
|  10  years.  Enough  to  send  your  boy  or  girl  to 

|  college  or  buy  a  home  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 


4% 


Compound 
Interest  on 
Saving  Accounts 


I 
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The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co., 

Leslie  M.  Shaw,  President 

Dept.  A-10,  921  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


:  i:::s 

removes  soil  acidity  and  benefits  nearly  all  crops. 
Use  in  Fall  or  Winter  and  get  full  benefit  the  next 
season.  Circulars  and  prices.  Address 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS,  General  Agent,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


FERTILIZER  LIMEeM£ 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


HOOD  RIVER 

APPLE  BOXES. 

If  you  have  nice  fruit  ship  it  in  the  Oregon 
or  Hood  River  box. 

Send  for  catalogues. 

SOUTH  SIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—  Car  lots  or  less. 

ROBT.  GILLIES, 

Medina,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS  AND  PEAR  KEGS 

C.  I>.  BOSTWICK,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Yet  this  is  nothing  unusual  for  farms  in 
Manatee  County,  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
grow  to  perfection  here.  One  grove  of 
grapefruit  netted  $2500  per  acre. 


Vegetables  Often  Net  $1000. 

Why  not  own  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
farm  in  Manatee  County  ?  Undeveloped 
lands  can  be  bought  cheap,  and  will  net 
bigger  profits  each  year.  Write  for  full 
information  and  homeseeker’s  rates. 


J.  W.  WHITE, 

Gen’I  Industrial  Agt.,  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
NORFOLK,  VA. 


FARMER— Wants  position  as  farmer  of  dairy, 
wife  and  3  children,  good  reference.  Please 
state  wages.  H.  V„  care  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


TO  A  GOOD 

cattle,  30  hoes,  top  prices  for  Butter,  Pork  and 
Calves — and  possession  as  long  as  he  likes. 

L.  PFLUGER,  Simonsville,  Vt. 


A  FEW  YEARS  SPENT  IN  THE  NAVY  are  years  of  valu¬ 
able  experience.  Habits  of  regularity  are  formed. 
Healthy  exercise,  regular  drills,  and  growing  re¬ 
sponsibility  develop  quickness  and  self  reliance. 
Many  large  employers  prefer  men  who  have  had 
naval  training  because  more  capable  and  efficient. 

Young  men  with  mechanical  knowledge  have 
greater  opportunities.  They  master  their  trade 
instead  of  being  mere  helpers. 

Go  to  a  recruiting  office  and  learn  about  the  fine 
chances  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Service  to 
save  money,  the  hours  of  duty,  cruises,  sports,  pro¬ 
motion,  etc.  You  are  not  urged  to  enlist.  Individ¬ 
uality  will  be  developed,  not  suppressed,  in  the 
Navy.  Ask  any  oue  in  the  Service  about  it. 

The  Navy  hanger  in  Post  Office,  and  Navy 
posters  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a 
bluejacket.  Apply  at 

NAVY  RECRUITING  OFFICE.  80  South  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MIX  YOUR  OWN  STOCK 

When  you  buy  ready-mixed  Stock. 

Food  you  pay  at  the  rate  of  $250  a1 
ton  for  bran,  meal  and  other  ingredients. 

You  can  mix  your  own  for  $3.(i0  a  hundred 
pounds.  Upon  request  I  will  send  you  FREE 
a  formula  for  mixing  the  best  STOCK  Food 
known  to  the  Veterinary  Profession.  Send 
postcard  to-day  for  this  FREE  FORMULA. 
-SJ^fENTJL^^O^aHie^^adizJhio 


THE  MILD  CLIMATE  OF  VIRGINIA _ _ 

Offers  splendid  opportunities  for  farming, 
stock  raising,  dairying  and  fruit  growing. 
Winters  are  short.  Climate  healthful.  Mar¬ 
kets  near.  Lands  reasonable  but  advancing 
each  year.  Write  for  information  to 

G.  W.  KOINER, 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


250  Acres  $3600 

Buildings  worth  $7500;  pastures  50  bead; 

cuts  60  tons  hay,  50  acres  heavy  growth  wood:  near 
stores,  schools,  churches.  only2“s  miles  to  railroad; 
2-story  11-room  house,  70  foot  piazza,  3  big  barns, 
other  outbuildings,  only  $3600:  full  details  page  99 
Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide  No.  27, copy  free.  E.  A . 
Strout  Co.,  Dept.  1099,  University  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


WANTED — Modern  farmer  for  240  acres.  60  miles  southeast 
ot  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Opening  for  dairy.  Shares  or  percentage 
of  profits  plan  preferred.  References.  K.  D.  T.  care  of  R.  N.-Y. 


|£fl  r  ■  DlflC  For  Sale  in  the  fertile  Dela- 
I0U  rAnmO  ware  Valley;  from  5  to  200 
acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New  catalogue  and  map. 

HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 


FINE  FRUIT  AND  DAIRY  FARM— 3  miles 

to  station,  110  acres.  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  Good 
buildings,  5  acres  asparagus,  $5300.  Address 

WM.  D1ECKS,  Jn.,  Owner,  Chatham,  N.  J- 


A  Monmouth  County  Money-Maker. 

81  fertile  acres  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  farming 
district,  500  cords  wood:  2-story  9-room  house,  big 
barn,  outbuildings,  pure  water;  only  two  miles 
from  railroad;  a  big  money-maker.  To  close  quick¬ 
ly  only  $5500,  half  cash;  for  photograph  of  resid- 


St.,  cor.  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowkeffs 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Farmers*  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

The  most  practical  feed  cooker  and 
farm  boiler  on  the  market — econ¬ 
omical,  inexpensive  and  well  made. 
Cooks  feed  for  stock  and  poultry 
and  furnishes  a  splendid  stove  for 
heating  cellar  or  shop,  poultry 
house  or  milk  room.  Convenient 
for  boiling  spray  mixtures.  Write 
for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 
MFG.  CO.,  Bux  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


THE  PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 


Saves  labor  and  time,  improves  health  conditions,  enriches 
the  field,  promotes  cleanliness,  and  gives  stock  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  a  clean  salable  appearance.  The  carrier  runs  on  a  steel 

track,  which  is  easily  fast¬ 
ened  to  wall  or  ceiling,  and 
runs  very  easily,  as  the 
wheels  have  roller  bearings 
and  are  swivelled  so  as  to 
round  curves.  With  a  set  of 
gears,  which  are  enclosed 
in  the  gear  box,  the  tub  is 
lowered  for  filling  and  lifted 
for  moving  to  the  dump  or 
the  wagon,  which  increase 
the  power.  It  is  liquid  tight 
and  turns  completely 
over  when  the  litter  is 
out.  The  tubis 
of  heavy  steel, 
firmly  riveted,  and  has 
pivoted  trucks  to  permit 
lateral  swing,  and  frame 
Is  of  strong  pipe  and  malleable  iron.  Send  for  a  catalogue, 
which  shows  many  exclusive  features  not  mentioned  here.  We 
also  have  the  best  hay  tools  and  other  handy  devices.  Write  us 
about  your  needs  today,  anil  Jet  us  send  our  free  literature. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Every  Farm  and  Garden  shonld  have  on  it 
some  fruit,  as  nothing  pleases  the  palate  of  both 
younf;  and  old  so  much  as  fruit  taken  direct  from 
the  vine  or  tree. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  how  to  grow  them  and 
what  kinds  to  plant. 

Our  handsome  descriptive  catalogue  is  tree. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 


20,000  BARTLETT  AND  CLAPPS  FAV. 

Pear  trees.  Also  large  supply  of  Montmorency 
and  English  Morello  Cherry,  Apple,  Plum,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Strawberry  plants. 

L’AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


7c 


that  grow  and  bear  fruit  true 
to  name,  from  grower  to 
planter  direct,  freight  paid,  at 
wholesale  prices.  1  McIntosh  Unnh 
Apple  Tree  postpaid  for  10c.  LdUlI 
Send  for  feee  catalogue. 

Maloney  Bros-  &  Wells,  Box  1 6  ,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


ONE  Quart  of  Strawberries  j&.JHSio 

”  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


TREES 


Of  All  Kinds  and  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  For  Sale 


Catalogue  Free. 

W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON,  Box  15,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


CAD  CAI  C-TEN  FINE  LARGE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
run  oALl  LEGHORN  HENS  ONE  AND  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

•Mostly  molted  and  ready  to  lay— with  fine  snow 
white  yearling  male  worth  five  dollars.  A II  for  $12. 
Also  White  and  Black  Orpington  Cockerels  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Rev.  J.  D.  Graham,  Lyonsville  Mass. 


HOLSTEIN  STOCK  FARM. 

400  acres— 14  room  house— 4  barns— watered  by 
gravity.  Hog  and  ben  house.  Two  orchards- 
young  peach  orchard.  Ha  miles  to  railroad  and 
trolley.  A  fine  lot  of  registered  Holsteins.  Cattle 
can  be  purchased.  Price  of  farm  $8000.  $3000 cash— 
balance,  time,  Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  a.  \ 

24  Acre  Farm  $800. 

Land  perfectly  adapted  to  berry  and  vegetable 
culture;  2-story  5-room  house,  two  piazzas,  nice 
outbuildings;  on  public  road  near  stores,  neighbors 
schools,  church;  an  abundance  of  pure  spring 
water;  only  $800;  page  127,  Strout’s  Farm  Buyers 
Guide  27,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept. 
1099,  47  W.  34  Street,  corner  Broadway,  New  )  oi  k. 

CHOICE  FOX-HOUND  PUPPIES  now  ready 

to  ship;  also  a  choice  pair  of  young  Hounds  for 
sale.  CHARLIE  W.  DIGGS,  Diggs.  Va. 

rno  cai  c  six  collie  puppies. 

run  OALC,  Sable  and  white.  Whelped  July  10th. 
Sired  by  Parbold  Prior,  a  dog  that  sired  more  win¬ 
ners  last  year  than  any  other  stud  dog  in  the  world. 
Dam,  Brookmere  Fern,  a  noted  prize  winner. 

Price  reasonable.  _Tirn 

J.  T.  MOYSEY,  -;-  KELLY’S  ISLAND,  OHIO. 

IM  DART  AT  IAN  of  the  best:  large  improved 

llfl ■  Ull  I  A  I  lull  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 
_ A.  A,  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N-  V 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE-  old**' Jersey;  Bull, 

sired4by  Winnies  Pogis  63268,  who  was  .sired  b> 
Hood  Farm  Pogis  17th.  The  dam  was  imported 
Fern  Gentile  173912,  who  was  sired  by  Golden 
Fern’s  Lad.  I  have  no  use  for  this  bull  and  win 

trade  him  for  thoroughbred  Holstein  cows  abou 

to  come  in  milk.  CHAS.  M.  JARVIS,  Berlin,  Conn. 

Barred  Plymouth  rock  and  s.c. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKS  AND  COCK- 
ERLS  bred  direct  from  200-Egg  Strains  $2.00  eac  , 
3  for  $5.00.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  Maryland. 
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BELTS  FOR  FARM  MACHINERY. 

On  page  839.  “E.  D.  G.”  asks  about 
belting.  Leather  belting  would  be  the 
best,  as  the  engine  is  to  be  under  shel¬ 
ter.  Leather,  if  protected  from  the 
weather  and  dampness,  will  give  better 
satisfaction  than  rubber  or  cotton.  A 
five-inch  double-thick  belt  on  the  engine 
would  not  be  too  heavy,  and  still  would 
be  heavy  enough  to  stand  the  rough 
usage  a  gas  engine  would  give  it.  The 
saw  would  need  a  five-inch  single  belt, 
the  emery  wheel  a  two-inch  single  belt, 
and  the  feed  mill  a  four-inch  single 
belt.  He  should  use  a  good  brand  of 
belt  dressing  and  use  it  often  enough  to 
keep  belts  from  getting  dry  or  slippery. 
The  belts  should  not  be  too  tight,  or 
they  will  cause  the  bearings  to  heat,  and 
much  power  is  lost  in  needless  friction. 
The  line  shaft'should  should  be  115-16 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  pulleys  placed 
near  the  bearings  so  as  not  to  spring 
the  shaft.  He  should  have  one  bearing 
on  each  side  of  the  main  pulley;  that 
is,  the  one  driven  by  the  engine.  His 
engine  should  be  on  a  firm  permanent 
foundation,  or  it  will  give  him  trouble 
when  loaded.  He  should  use  only  the 
best  materials,  as  they  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  r.  b.  g. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  WITH  CLUB  FOOT. 

Fig.  493  shows  that  root  of  a  decided¬ 
ly  lame  cabbage.  The  swellings  or  clubs 


CLUB-FOOT  IN  CABBAGE.  Fig.  493. 

on  the  roots  are  caused  by  a  fungus 
disease,  the  germs  of  which  may  remain 
active  in  the  soil  for  several  years.  The 
plant  pictured  had  started  to  head,  but 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  the  leaves 
were  dying  when  this  root  was  dug.  A 
heavy  liming,  about  75  bushels  to  the 
acre,  appears  to  be  the  only  effective 
treatment.  As  a  preventive  measure 
wait  at  least  three  years  before  putting 
plants  of  the  cabbage  family  on  ground 
where  club-foot  has  developed. 


Rot  in  Cherries. 

0.  /?.  W.,  Westchester  Co-,  N.  Y. — I  have 
a  vigorous  cherry  tree  on  my  lawn  which 
hears  heavily  every  year  a  large  red  fruit, 
perhaps  the  Oxheart.  Each  year  for  the 
last  six  years,  except  last  year,  they  have 
all  rotted  about  three  days  before  becoming 
ripe.  In  former  years  I  attributed  it  to  the 
rose  beetles  which  swarmed  upon  the  tree 
h.v  the  million,  but  two  years  ago  the  open 
Winter  or  some  other  condition  destroyed 
the  beetles,  and  I  have  not  seen  one  since, 
f.ast  year  we  had  plenty  of  cherries,  but 
this  year  they  rotted  again.  The  decay  does 
not  differ,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  from  that 
which  attacks  any  fruit  when  kept  too  long. 

Ans. — Brown  or  ripe  rot,  which  is 
common  to  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  is 
due  to  a  fungous  disease,  and  can  only 
fie  controlled  by  a  good  fungicide.  The 
Bordeaux  Mixture  injures  the  foliage 
of  the  peach,  plum  and  to  some  extent 
the  cherry,  and  while  it  is  the  best  pre¬ 
ventive  of  fungous  diseases,  it  cannot 
he  used  on  the  above  named  fruits  on 
account  of  the  damage  to  the  foliage 
fiy  the  blue  stone.  Prof.  Surface,  of 


Pennsylvania,  recommends  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  wash  for  cherry  rot.  Spray 
before  or  about  the  time  the  fruit  is 
half  grown;  repeat  after  a  hard  rain, 
or  if  it  does  not  rain  repeat  in  a  week 
or  two  and  continue  until  just  before 
fruit  ripens;  at  which  time  there  is  no 
need  of  the  spray,  and  there  is  danger 
of  discoloring  the  fruit.  Into  a  barrel 
put  eight  pounds  of  best  quicklime  and 
eight  pounds  of  sulphur,  and  into  this 
pour  five  gallons  of  hot  water,  cover 
with  a  thick  cloth  to  keep  in  the  heat, 
stir  occasionally  to  keep  it  from  burning 
and  from  settling  too  much.  Let  it  re¬ 
main  for  one  hour,  then  dilute  it  to  50 
gallons  and  spray  tree  and  fruit  thor¬ 
oughly.  Cold  water  should  be  used  for 
diluting.  e.  s.  black. 

Renovating  a  Starved  Orchard. 

TF.  J.  A.  (No  Add-ress) . — I  planted  in 
clover  field  about  80  trees'  in  Fall  of  1896, 
and  nearly  half  of  them  are  now  dead,  hav¬ 
ing  been  totally  neglected  since  by  my  ab¬ 
sence,  except  that  I  had  the  clover  crop 
cut  off  and  sold  each  Summer,  and  did  no 
fertilizing  or  culture  of  any  kind.  Trees 
have  grown  very  little,  but  cannot  find  any 
scale  or  other  diseases.  I  think  they  were 
winter-killed.  I  want  to  push  the  live  ones 
and  replace  the  dead  ;  seems  to  me  best  to 
work  the  ground  around  the  trees  and  put 
cow  or  horse  manure  close  around  them, 
and  cover  close  with  mulch  cut  around  them. 
What  do  you  think? 

Ans. — That  was  just  the  way  to  kill 
or  stunt  these  trees.  They  had  little 
chance  to  grow  in  the  clover,  and  that 
was  cut  and  taken  away.  People  take 
such  an  experience  as  this  and  say  it 
proves  that  “mulching”  is  a  failure. 
Half  of  the  clover  should  have  been 
piled  around  those  young  trees.  We 
should  work  around  the  live  ones  next 
Spring  with  hoe  or  spade,  and  give  a 
good  mulch  of  manure,  with  at  least 
two  pounds  to  each  tree  of  bone  and 
potash. 

Cracking  of  Grapes. 

A.  Tj.  'S.,  Hunter  Hall,  Va. — Can  you  toll 
me  what  will  prevent  the  skin  of  grapes 
splitting  .just  as  they  begin  to  ripen?  1  have 
tried  bagging  them,  which  protects  the 
.grapes  and  makes  them  ripen  perfectly  but 
it  is  rather  a  slow  business  if  you  have  many 
vinos.  My  grapes  have  been  sprayed  this 
year  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  are  loaded 
with  grapes,  which  are  perfect  until  the 
skin  begins  to  darken.  Then  the  grapes 
burst  and  spoil.  My  vines  seem  to  he  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and 
never  fail  to  be  loaded  with  fruit,  but  for 
many  years  the  grapes  have  been  affected 
as  I  describe,  and  only  bagging  has  enabled 
me  to  get  any  perfect  fruit. 

Ans. — The  cracking  of  grapes  just 
before  ripening  is  a  trouble  that  is  not 
easily  overcome,  and  I  do  not  think 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  will  do  much 
to  overcome  it.  The  bagging  keeps  the 
skins  from  hardening  by  shading  from 
sun  and  winds,  and  of  course  prevents 
the  cracking.  If  there  is  a  dry.  period 
before  ripening,  the  skin  is  hardened, 
and  a  rain  following  causes  the  fruit 
suddenly  to  take  up  more  moisture,  and 
the  skin  cannot  expand  fast  enough,  so 
it  cracks.  Tomatoes  and  muskmelons 
often  do  the  same  thing,  and  from  the 
same  cause.  In  dry  seasons  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  or  mulching  should  be  practiced 
to  prevent  any  check  in  growth  of  fruit. 
Apply  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  also 
lime  in  liberal  quantities  early  next 
Spring,  and  repeat  the  following  Spring. 
The  soil  may  be  lacking  in  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  if  deficient  in  these  important 
fruit  foods,  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
cracking  of  the  grapes.  E.  s.  black. 

Setting  an  Evergreen  Hedge. 

D.  IT.  S.,  Gilboa,  N.  Y — I  am  preparing 
to  plant  an  evergreen  hedge.  I  have  ma¬ 
nured  and  plowed  the  ground  and  planted 
with  corn.  The  hedge  will  be  about  30  feet 
distant  from  a  row  of  quite  large  maple 
trees,  running  directly  up  to  the  trees  in 
two  places :  soil  clay  or  clay  loam.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  either  Norway  spruce  or 
American  arbor  vitae.  Will  you  advise  me 
when  to  plant,  what  to  plant  and  how  far 
apart  ? 

Ans. — The  large  maple  trees  will 
draw  heavily  on  the  fertility  and  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil  which  the  evergreens 
will  need,  and  of  course  will  retard  their 


growth  and  to  some  extent  mar  their 
beauty.  Moisture  will  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  case  of  a  drought  the  first  year 
after  the  evergreens  are  planted.  If 
possible  cultivate  thoroughly  and  often 
the  first  Summer;  otherwise  mulch 
heavily  and  water  through  a  dry  spell. 
The  first  and  important  thing  to  do  is 
to  dig  the  trench  wide  enough  to  receive 
the  roots  without  crowding  them  against 
the  hard  sides  of  the  trench,  then  dig 
deep  enough  so  that  from  four  to  six 
inches  of  good  top  soil  can  be  put  in 
the  bottom  for  the  young  roots  to  feed 
on,  and  set  the  trees  deep  enough  so 
the  bottom  limbs  about  touch  the 
ground.  Fill  in  trench  with  good  soil 
and  pound  it  in  after  roots  are  covered. 
The  distance  to  plant  will  be  controlled 
by  the  size  of  the  tree  planted  and  the 
use  the  hedge  is  intended  for.  If  for 
wind-breaks  then  the  trees  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  farther  apart,  but  if  the  intention  is 
to  make  a  compact  and  ornamental 
hedge  at  once,  the  trees  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  close  enough  to  touch  each  other 
when  planted.  Both  the  Norway  spruce 
and  American  arbor  vitae  make  beauti¬ 
ful  and  hardy  hedges — also  wind-breaks. 

The  spruce  is  a  stronger  and  coarser 
grower  than  the  arbor  vitte  and  harder 
to  keep  under  control  when  a  low  or 
medium  size  hedge  is  wanted  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  arbor  vitre  is  to  be  preferred 
for  hedging,  and  also  makes  a  good 
wind-break.  e.  s.  black. 


v0  Fence 
Buyers 

I  Wan!  to  Send  P 
ou  This  Free  Book 

_  before  you  buy  a  rod  of 
fence  Take  my  word  for 
it,  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chalice.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

Atl-No.- 9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  had  my  say  about  fence  in  this 
book  and  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Most 
profitable  fence  in  the  world  to  buy, 
as  I'll  show  you. 

THERE’S  A  NEW  THING  ABOUT  IT 

It’s  now  sold  delivered  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  just  in  certain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  In  Iho  U- S.  Plainly  priced  in  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 

I'm  going  to  send  out  45,000  of  these  books  to 
farmersthis  fall,  but  I'll  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  E.  Maumee  St,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Mrs.  Bleecker  (upstairs)  :  Bridget, 
have  you  turned  the  gas  on  in  the  par¬ 
lor,  as  I  told  you?  The  New  Domestic 
Jewel:  Yis,  mum;  can't  yez  smell  it? — 
Christian  Advocate. 

“So  you  don’t  guide  hunting  parties 
any  more?”  “Nope,”  said  the  guide. 
“Got  tired  of  being  mistook  fer  a  deer.” 
“How  do  you  earn  your  living  now?” 
“Guide  fisbin’  parties.  So  fer,  nobody 
ain’t  mistook  me  fer  a  fish.” — Kansas 
City  Journal. 


FENCE 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 

Ornamental  iron  Fence  Lawns,  Churches, Cem- 

etenes.1  ublio  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Irou  Fence.  Catalogue 

free.  \V rite  for  Special  OfIVr. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO*.  Box  Q75t  Docutur,  lnd«  , 

Bpown  fencer 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence" l|-U 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 

(galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 
strong.Chicken  tight.  1 5  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  Free. We  pay  fri. 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

™99  %,  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO..  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA,  OHId 


The  Whitest  Pure  Paint 

Make  certain  first  that  the  White  Lead  you  buy  is  pure.  Then 
look  for  Whiteness.  It’s  a  certain  indication  of  freedom  from 
impurities.  It  indicates  fineness,  spreading  and  wearing  qualities. 
The  whitest  of  alt  pure  leads  is 

GARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

"The  Lead  With  the  Spread" 

Other  pure  leads  appear  grey  by  comparison.  This  superior  whiteness  as¬ 
sures  strong,  brilliant  true  and  durable  colors.  Whiteness  also  means  extreme 
fineness  of  grain. 

Carter  never  cracks  or  scales.  It  forms  a  tough,  durable  and  elastic  film. 
Wears  down  gradually — only  years  of  wear  will  remove  it. 

Carter  costs  a  little  more  per  pound  than  other  pure  white  leads,  but  it’s  the 
best  and  most  lasting  paint  you  can  buy ;  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

All  reliable  dealers  sell  Carter — good  painters  use  it. 

Send  today  for  our  valuable  Free  Book,  which  tells  how  to  test 
paint  for  purity — how  to  choose  a  harmonious  color  scheme  and  gives 
many  valuable  suggestions.  We  send  with  the  book  a  set  of  colored 
plates  showing  how  real  buildings  look  when  painted  with  Carter — ■ 
just  what  you  have  long  wanted. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  COMPANY 

12094  S.  Peoria  Street,  Chicago  Factories:  Chicago— Omaha 


FARM  CEME 


YOUR  GUIDE 
TO  QUALITY 


HE 

The  New  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Farmers 

TELLS  all  about  the  uses  of  cement  and  concrete  on  the 

farm.  Teaches  and  illustrates  the  latest,  most  practical  and 
improved  methods  of  construction.  Tells  what  other  farmers’ 
have  done,  whatyo«  can  do,  and  how  you  can  do  it. 

FREE  TO  YOU 

To  Keep  You  Up-To-Date  on  Uses  of  Cement  and  Concrete  on  the  Farm. 

We  want  to  send  you  this  instructive,  entertaining  magazine  absolutely  free. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  coupon,  on  postal  or  in  letter. 

We  give  this  Journal  free,  so  you  will  know  how  to  economize  In  building  by  _ 

Using  Universal  Portland  Cement. 

This  cement  is  the  most  widely  used  by  farmers  because  best  adapted  to  all  II 
Classes  of  construction,  uniformly  high  grade,  easy  to  work  with.  IB 

Get  your  name  ou  the  free  list  for  the  magazine,  at  once.  No  obligation  j  ft 
incurred.  Address  III 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  sJ/ll 
Dept.  2 ,  Frick  Bldg.  -  Pittsburg,  Pa.J|^ 

u Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  I  accept  your  offer  to  send  mo,  postpaid  and 
J  entirely  free  of  cost,  your  illustrated  magazine,  “Farm  Cement  News.” 

*  Name . . . 

« 

|  Town . . . 

•  State . . . R.  F.  D . 

«  .  . 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  9 


DOWN  IN  MAINE. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 


In  Aroostook  County  the  potatoes  are 
Toning  very  badly.  While  it  is  estimated 
the  acreage  this  year  was  much  larger 
than  usual,  there  were  quite  a  lot  of 
“skips,”  and  six  or  eight  weeks’  wet 
weather  has  caused  the  rotting.  This  was 
noticed  more  especially  in  the  early  va¬ 
rieties'.  I  think  the  crop  in  the  county 
will  be  10  per  cent  below  last  year's  yield. 
Many  buyers  are  frightened  to  buy  for  late 
shipment,  especially  those  interested  in 
shipping  seed  South.  The  new  electric 
road  from  Presque  Isle  to  Washburn  opens 
some  fine  country,  and  farms  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  are  at  a  premium.  The  Waldo- 
Penobscot  Pair,  held  at  Monroe,  Me., 
showed  the  best  fruit  and  vegetable  ex¬ 
hibits  seen  in  eastern  Maine  this  season. 
The  apples  were  especially  good,  and  there 
is  as  yet  very  little  spraying  done  here. 
The  orchards  are  young  and,  if  cared  for, 
Waldo  County  promises  to  rank  among  the 
first  for  fruit  in  the  State.  Potatoes  are 
better  in  this  section  than  in  Aroostook ; 
up  to  September  25  no  rot  is  reported,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the 
digging  done  as  early  as  possible.  The  sea¬ 
son  has  caused  the  price  to  vary  greatly 
with  the  time  of  shipment.  O. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Milk  Higher. — Taking  effect  October  1, 
the  New  York  Exchange  price1  was  ad¬ 
vanced  one-fourth  cent  to  .$1.81  per  40- 
quart  can.  This  makes  a  net  of  3%  cents 
per  quart  to  26-cent  zone  shippers  who 
have  no  additional  station  charges.  It  is 
figured  thus:  $1.50  for  the  milk,  26  cents 
freight,  and  five  cents  ferriage. 

Only  Shellbakks  Wanted. — Last  Fall 
several  shipments  of  pignuts,  mocker  nuts 
and  other  unmerchantable  varieties  were 
seen  in  the  New  York  markets,  kn  some 
cases  they  brought  enough  to  pay  freight 
charges,  and  in  others  no  offer  could  be 
got  for  them.  The  true  shellback  is  the 
only  variety  that  is  wanted,  and  the  price 
secured  for  these  will  depend  on  the  size, 
thinness  of  shell  and  readiness  with  which 
the  meat  can  be  removed.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  send  to  the  commission  merchant 
a  sample  of  whatever  varieties  of  hickory 
nuts  one  has  for  sale.  He  can  tell  quickly 
whether  or  not  the  shipment  will  be  prof¬ 
itable. 

Fruits. — As  is  usual  at  this  season, 
windfall  and  cull  apples  are  plentiful, 
many  of  these  selling  at  $1  or  less  per 
barrel.  Fancy  table  apples  have  been 
scarce,  such  varieties  as  McIntosh,  Fall 
Pippin  and  Gravenstein  selling  up  to  $4. 
Prime  Seckel  and  Bartlett  pears  have  sold 
as  high  as  $7  per  barrel ;  other  standard 
varieties  run  from  $3  to  $5,  and  Ivieffer 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50.  In  some  sections 
of  northern  New  Jersey  Kicffers  are  a  fail¬ 
ure  this  year  on  account  of  the  cold  storm 
at  blossoming  time.  Peach  receipts  from 
western  New  Y'ork  are  large,  45  carloads 
in  one  day  recently,  and  a  great  many  have 
sold  under  50  cents  per  basket.  Plums 
have  been  cheap  nearly  all  the  season. 
Good  canning  varieties  like  German  prunes, 
have  retailed  at  25  to  30  cents  per  eight- 
pound  basket. 

Prices  by  Wire. — “Why  is  it  that  com¬ 
mission  men  who  quote  prices  by  wire  so 
often  fail  to  live  up  to  these  figures  in 
the  returns  for  goods  shipped  them?-’ 

Several  reasons  may  be  given.  There  are 
commission  men  who  use  this  method  of 
quotation  solely  for  dishonest  purposes, 
They  know  that  the  price  they  quote  is 
fictitious  and  do  not  expect  to  get  that 
figure  for  the  produce,  but  hope  it  may 
prove  a  bait  attractive  enough  to  hook  the 
shipment.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
produce  are  sent  to  large  markets  under 
just  such  conditions  every  year.  The  ship¬ 
pers  never  get  what  they  expect,  though 
perhaps  in  some  cases  they  get  all  the 
goods  are  worth.  But  not  nearly  all  the 
failures  to  get  the  prices  quoted  by  wire 
are  the  result  of  dishonesty.  A  com¬ 
mission  man  may  telegraph  : 

Chickens,  apples,  onions,  etc.,  selling  at 

- this  morning,  and  the  price  quoted 

may  be  correct,  but  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  same  price  will  prevail  another 
day,  or  even  half  an  hour  after  the  quo¬ 
tation  is  made.  Sales  depend  upon  buyers, 
and  in  New  York  a  large  share  of  the 
wholesale  produce  business  is  done  before 
7  a.  m.  Then  buyers  become  scarce,  and 
with  perishable  goods  on  hand  prices'  must 
be  cut  to  make  a  clearance.  In  such  a 
case  a  shipment  an  hour  delayed  may  be 
sold  for  less  than  the  price  quoted  by  wire 
the  same  morning,  an  occurrence  that 
’  would  be  very  hard  to  explain  to  the  ship¬ 
per  even  though  no  dishonesty  is  involved. 

w.  w.  H. 


Peas  and  Oats  for  Stock. 

Are  peas  and  oats  good  feed  for  horses 
and  poultry,  either  ground  or  in  the  kernel? 
I  have  been  told  they  are  injurious, 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.  J.  w.  E. 

Yres,  this  combination,  ground,  is  good  for 
any  kind  of  stock. 


Chattel  Mortgage  on  Crops. 

A  tenant  has  given  me  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  on  all  his  personal  property,  includ¬ 
ing  the  growing  crops,  to  secure  his  debt. 
Now  his  laboring  men  demand  that  they 
be  paid  first  out  of  crops.  Who  has  the 
first  claim?  B.  c. 

New  Y'ork. 

A  chattel  mortgage  is  a  sale  of  goods 
on  condition  that  it  may  be  redeemed  on 
payment.  If  it  is  filed  with  the  town  clerk 
it  is  notice  to  the  world  that  the  goods 
belong  to  the  lender  until  the  debt  is 
paid.  As  the  property  and  crops  are  yours 
until  the  mortgagor  pays  for  them,  the 
laborer  has  no  rights  to  them.  Nothing 
is  exempt  from  the  judgment  of  a  debt 
for  labor,  and  he  may  imprison  the  em¬ 
ployer.  Y’ou  should  take  possession  of  the 
goods ;  if  the  mortgagor  demands  that 
they  lie  sold  you  can  have  them  sold  at 
auction,  he  being  entitled  to  the  proceeds' 
over  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

Liability  for  Division  Fence. 

I  liave  been  maintaining  the  division 
fence  between  my  land  and  X  for  about 
40  years;  X  says  that  he  is  not  obliged 
to  keep  up  the  fence,  and  that  I  cannot 
remove  the  rails.  What  is  the  law  as  to 
these  matters?  s.  e. 

Ohio. 

The  statutes  of  your  State  read :  “The 
owners  of  adjoining  lands  shall  build  and 
maintain  in  good  repair  all  partition 
fences  between  them  in  equal  shares”  un¬ 
less  they  otherwise  agree  in  writing.  You 
may  call  upon  the  township  trustees  to 
inquire  into  the  matter  and  apportion  the 
cost  of  the  fence,  their  report  being  a 
lien.  Y'ou  may  also  recover  damages  for 
any  injury  you  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
trespass  of  his  cattle.  If  X  lias  a  de¬ 
fense  or  claims  an  exemption  from  the 
fence  law  he  must  show  it.  The  rails 
are  yours,  and  you  may  remove  the  entire 
fence  and  ask  the  trustees  to  apportion 
a  new  fence.  Y'ou  should  not  submit  to 
this  hardship. 

Negligent  Board  of  Health. 

Several  cattle  died  on  an  adjoining  farm 
and  were  left  unburied.  The  odor  from 
them  is  very  disagreeable  and  injurious  to 
us.  I  have  demanded  of  the  local  board 
of  health  that  they  have  the  cattle  buried, 
but  this  has  not  as  yet  been  done.  What 
remedy  have  I  ?  p.  b. 

New  York. 

Y'ou  may  recover  from  the  man  who 
allowed  the  carcases  to  decompose  near 
you  without  a  burial.  This  is  a  serious 

nuisance.  You  can  complain  to  the  State 
board  of  health  that  the  local  board  ig¬ 
nored  your  request.  Y’ou  should  also  com¬ 
plain  to  the  supervisor. 

Insufficient  Drainage. 

I  have  opened  a  ditch,  but  its  outlet, 
which  is  along  a  highway,  is  insufficient 
to  carry  off  all  the  water ;  the  overflow 

resulting  does  pie  great  injury.  1  have 
petitioned  the  town  to  deepen  the  ditch, 
but  they  have  failed  thus  far  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  What  should  I  do?  h.  s. 

New  Y'ork. 

Serve  a  written  demand  on  commissioner 
of  highways  and  on  the  supervisor  to 
open  up  and  deepen  this  ditch ;  otherwise 
you  will  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  .town 

and  will  demand  damages  in  addition.  A 

petition  signed  by  some  of  the  well-known 
men  will  help  you.  Urge  this-  matter  upon 
all  who  have  influence  in  the  town  board. 
Keep  it  before  them  until  the  work  is 
done.  Tell  them  that  you  will  sue  out  a 
mandamus  to  compel  the  officials  to  do 
this. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  nil 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  HaWagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a.  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
madeforyour  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub ,  guaranteed  not  to  break  Bor  work  loose* 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money.  ' 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Quincy,  III. 


MEN  WANTED 


1200  men  92  profit 

average  Ol —  per  day 

Selling  “WEAR-EVER"  Aluminum ' 

Specialties 

Half  of  these  men  had  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  Work  made  pleasant  by  our  175 
page  Instruction  Book.  No  door-to-door 
canvassing.  Let  us  show  you  what  otherb 
have  done.  Address 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Ca.,  Desk  44,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Opportunity  knocks  but  don’t  expert  the  door  to  be  kieked  in. 

AC.FNTS  200%  profit, 

v  J.  UJ  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

r  Do  away  with  old  hame  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  8(55  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


The  Grand  Prize 

(Highest  Award) 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  THE 

United  States  Separator 

at  the 

Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

Again  the  stamp  of  official  Approval  has  been  placed 
on  the  cream  separator  which  the  dairyman  has  found  to  be 

most  profitable,  easiest  to  run,  easiest  to  clean, 
and  handsomest  in  appearance. 

H  Again  the  “would-be"  competitors  of  the  United’  States 
Separator  go  down  in  defeat. 

If  you  want  to  see  for  yourself  why  the  United  States  Separator 
was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize,  go  to  our  local  agent  nearest 
you.  He  will  show  you. 

Or  ask  us,  direct,  for  information. 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


GET  MY  PRICE 


l  Buy  direct  from  the  biggest 
spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

— My  price  has  made  it— No  such 
price  as  I  make  on  this  high 
grade  spreader  has  ever  been 
made  before  in  all  manure 
spreader  history.  I  save  you 
$50.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason: 

1  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  quantity  and  pay  the 
freight  right  to  your  station.  You 
only  pay  for  actual  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  on  a 


This  Ad.  Saves  Dealer, 
Jobber,  Catalog  House 
Profits. 


6  Size* 


GALLOWAY 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition 
with  proof— lowest  price  ever 
made  on  a  first  class  spreader, 
with  my  agreement  to  pay  you 
back  your  money  after  you  try 
Jt  12  months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  investment  How’s  that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not 
have  best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer.  20,000  farmers  have  stamped 
their  O.  K.  on  it.  They  all  tried  it  30 days  free  just  like  I  ask  you  to  try  it — 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  mo  a  postal,  and  say — “Galloway,  send  mo  your  new  proposition  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  pricos  direct  from  your  factory."  I  also  mako  a  new  complete  steel  gear  Spreador—  70-bu  sire, 

H.  Guthberson,  Gladbrook,  Iowa.  “Works fine.  Spreads  T.  F.  Stice,  Oswego,  Kans.  “Often  pull  it  with  tny 
all  kinds  of  manure  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw.  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  always 


So  simple,  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair  as  compared  with 
other  spreaders." 


the 


_  _  used 

before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  If  going  to 


WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY, 


buy  a  dozen  more  they  would  aU  be  Galloways." 

669 Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Wood  Saws  For  Farmers’  Use 

For  sawing  firewood,  lumber, 
lath,  posts,  pickets,  etc.,  tha 
cheapest  and  best  saw  you  can 
buy  is  a 

Hertzlep  &  Zook 
Wood  Saw 


Easy  to  operate.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  You  can  build  up  a 
paying  business  in  sawing  fire¬ 
wood  or  lumber  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  Price  $10  00.  Write  for  circular. 
Heitzui  8  Zook  Co.,  Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co„  609  Cortlaudt  Bldg..  New  York 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS 

FOR  LARGE  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  will  subdue 
bogs  or  newly  cleared 
forests  or  stump  land. 
Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
9  in.  deep.  Has  eight 
24-in.  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the  earth 
to  or  from  stumps. 
Guaranteed  to  kill  any  bueh  or  plant  that  growB,  and  leave 
the  land  true  and  clean  for  any  crop. 

Send  for  our  FKF.li  Booklet  which  describes  120  sizes 
and  styles  of  Cutaway  tools.  Write  today. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co^fi^fUdr^St^Jfilgamini^onn^ 


I  Will  Send  My  Scale  on  Approval 

To  any  businesslike  farmer  who 
knows  the  profit  in  buying,  selling 
and  feeding  by  weight  and  not  by 
guess.  Forty-five  years  ago  I  first 
fought  the  scale  trust  by  selling  to 
the  buyer  in  my  original  freight 
paying,  free  trial  before  settling 
dan”.  I  have  invented  the  REsi 

teel  Frame  tiu1'! . IT  ^  *  1. 1  e  s  s 

which  1 
money 
other  reli- 
scalf  .  I 
send  it  on 
approval 


and  ask  no  money 

until  satisfactory.  - -  \  t  p 

New  compound  beam  and  beam  UtUj*  only! 

Introductory  discount  onfirst  ®  ;  'ale  on 

Let  me  send  a  free  pricelist  and  a  5? 

approval.  “JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight 

21  H  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

STAR  GRINDERS  STRONG 

A  plain,  practical  mill ;  construct- 
ed  along  simple  lines  and  does  ns 
work  right.  A  grinder  built  to 
cover  the  farmer’s  needs. 

We  make  other  styles  —  Sweep 
and  Belt— and  all  have  &1AR 
quality.  .  , ,  , 

Write  today  for  Free  booklet 
and  prices. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Compant 

1  3  Depot  Street 
New  Lexington,  Ohio 

WHEELS^ FREIGHT  PAID  ^$8. 7  9 

for  I  Buggy  Wheel.,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tires.  115.20.  1 
mfg.  wheels  g  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Tops  »5.60,  Shafts  I?  00.  T«» 

Bo u I**  $W;  Har«ss,SS.  Learn  bow  to  boy  direct- C*ta  I  o*»e  Free.  Rep»>r 
Wheels,  fi>. 60.  Wagon  Umbrella  free.  W  R  BOOB.  ClodooatJ.  0- 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASPARAGUS 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Part  I. 

The  first  field  meeting  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Asparagus  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Concord,  Mass.,  September  10, 
1909,  at  11  A.  M.,  and  although  the 
weather  was  threatening,  almost  •seventy 
members  and  friends  were  present. 
This  association  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Asparagus  rust,  for  had  the  rust  not 
appeared  there  would  have  been  no  as¬ 
sociation  formed  to  fight  it.  Primarily 
the  organization  of  the  Association  was 
to  this  end,  but  its  work  has  so  grown 
now,  that  the  outcome  of  the  movement 
has  resulted  in  a  government  substa¬ 
tion  for  the  study  and  breeding  of  as¬ 
paragus.  To  review  briefly  the  history 
of  asparagus  growing  in  Concord  will 
perhaps  make  more  clear  the  necessity 
for  the  establishment  of  this  station. 
Up  to  the  year  1895  the  farmers  of  Con¬ 
cord  and  vicinity  had  grown  asparagus 
with  apparently  no  great  problems  to 
combat.  Suddenly,  in  July  of  that  year, 
without  a  bit  of  warning,  the  beautiful 
green  fields  of  asparagus  were  turned 
as  brown  and  dead  as  Winter,  and  con¬ 
sternation  reigned  supreme  among  the 
growers,  for  their  very  bread  and  butter 
seemed  to  be  snatched  from  them.  The 
rust  continued  for  a  few  years,  until 
the  acreage  of  asparagus  in  Concord 
was  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  the 
usual  amount,  and  market  prices  soared 
accordingly,  yet  few  dared  plant  new 
beds.  Some  of  the  more  venturesome 
growers,  however,  made  inquiries  and 
got  new  seed  from  abroad  where  rust 


them.  On  inquiry  among  the  farmers 
of  Concord,  as  to  the  amount  of  fertil¬ 
izer  applied  to  asparagus,  1  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  large  quantities  of  plant 
food  used ;  there  was  more  applied  than 
came  away  in  the  crop.  I  kept  a  careful 
record  of  a  small  garden  bed  and  found 
that  I  cut  'at  the  rate  of  15.000  pounds 
of  green  asparagus  to  the  acre,  while 
6,000  pounds  is  a  common  average.  In 
order  to  find  the  amount  of  plant  food 
contained  in  the  15,000  pounds  per  acre 
I  had  it  analyzed  and  found  that  in  the 
green  shoots  there  were  50  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  16  pounds  phosphoric  acid,  50 
pounds  of  potash;  while  the  tops  after 
the  shoots  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
contained  50  pounds  of  nitrogen,  50 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  150  of  pot¬ 
ash;  making  a  total  of  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  30  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
200  pounds  of  potash.  This  proved  to 
me_  that  there  was  little  danger  in  ap¬ 
plying  too  much  fertilizer  or  plant  food 
to  asparagus.  In  arranging  the  plots  at 
this  station  for  a  fertilizer  experiment, 
it  has  been  our  plan  to  apply  the  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  plant  food  *  in  varying 
amounts,  so  that  we  can  determine  how 
much  of  the  various  elements  to  use. 
In  the  nitrate  experiment  three  plots 
are  fertilized  in  amounts  as  follows: 
300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  450  pounds 
and  600  pounds,  and  this  year  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  yield  of  the  plot 
where  600  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
had  been  used,  and  that  where  only  one- 
half  the  amount  had  been  put  on.  In 
the  potash  test  potash  in  the  form  of 
muriate  was  applied  in  amounts  as 
follows:  170  pounds  per  acre,  250 
pounds  per  acre,  and  340  pounds  per 
acre.  The  first  preparation  of  the  soil, 


PROP.  NORTON  rOLLEXIZING  ASPARAGUS.  Fig.  495. 

had  been  prevalent  for  years,  but  where 
asparagus  still  grew  in  spite  of  it.  With 


this  stock,  although  not  immune  from 
rust,  some  of  the  farmers  succeeded  in 
growing  asparagus,  but  not  on  the  same 
scale  ^s  formerly. 

About  this  time  a  group  of  the  most 
interested  farmers  realized  that  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  causes  of  rust  might 
take  years,  and  more  money  than  the 
farmers  could  afford  to  spend,  so  these 
men  decided  to  ask  the  Government  to 
help.  Accordingly  steps  were  taken  in 
this  direction,  and  the  seed  fell  on  good 
ground,  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try  took  up  the  matter  through  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
Land  was  obtained  in  the  center  of  the 
rust  affected  district,  and  a  substation 
for  experimenting  with  asparagus  was 
established.  The  station  has  now  been 
in  operation  three  years,  and  while  noth¬ 
ing  final  has  been  accomplished,  yet 
many  interesting  experiments  are  being 
conducted,  both  in  breeding  for  rust- 
resistant  varieties,  and  in  fertilization, 
to  see  what,  if  any  effect  this  may  have 
on  the  rust,  and  to  determine  the  best 
fertilizer  for  the  asparagus.  ' 

At  the  field  meeting  referred  to,  after 
an  inspection  of  the  grounds,  during 
which  Prof.  Norton,  Prof.  Brooks  and 
Mr.  Prescott  explained  the  various  ex¬ 
periments  which  are  in  progress,  lunch¬ 
eon  was  served.  Following  this  Mr. 
Prescott,  president  of  the  association, 
told  the  origin  of  this  movement  and  of 
the  hopes  which  the  founders  of  the 
association  had  for  better  asparagus 
growing  in  the  future.  Mr.  Prescott 
then  introduced  the  first  speaker  of  the 
'lay,  Prof.  Win.  P.  Brooks  of  Amherst, 
who  spoke  on  the  fertilization  of  as¬ 
paragus.  Prof.  Brooks  said  in  part:  “I 
am  at  present  a  student  of  this  very 
important  question,  with  no  final  results 
to  give  or  show  you,  but  with  strong 
hopes  that  we  shall  work  out  something 
of  great  benefit  to  asparagus  growers. 
In  looking  over  the  fertilizer  test  plots 
at  station  I  am  not  able  to  discover 
any  great  difference,  as  yet,  between 


which  was  very  complete  and  thorough, 
may  account  for  the  lack  of  variation 
in  the  crop,  for  all  the  plants  had  an 
equal  opportunity  at  the  start.  The 
plots  where  nothing  but  manure  has 
been  used  show  practically  the  same 
result  as  where  the  combination  of 
manure  and  fertilizers  were  applied, 
but  the  latter  method  is  a  more  desira¬ 
ble  way  of  enriching  the  soil.  At  least 
10  tons  of  manure  should  be  applied  to 
the  acre.  One  of  the  points  upon  which 
we  have  satisfied  ourselves,  in  our  in¬ 
vestigations,  is  the  season  for  applying 
nitrate  of  soda.  From  the  experiments 
conducted  here  and  in  other  places,  it 
is  evident  that  the  crop  of  asparagus 
receives  no  great  benefit  from  the  ni¬ 
trate  applied  in  the  Spring  before  the 
cutting  season.  The  plants  depend  for 
the  crop,  upon  what  they  have  stored 
up  the  previous  season,  so  all  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  after 
the  cutting  season.  Manure  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  success  during  the  late  Fall 
and  Winter;  as  for  the  other  chemicals, 
there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  their 
leaching  out,  so  they  can  be  put  on  in 
the  early  Spring  and  the  crop  for  the 
current  year  will  receive  a  direct  bene¬ 
fit.” 

From  Prof.  Brooks’  remarks  the  con¬ 
clusions  were  reached  that  an  excess  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil  was  of  no  value 
to  asparagus,  provided  the  first  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  bed  was  thorough ;  that 
a  combination  of  manure  and  other  fer¬ 
tilizers  was  the  best  to  use  ;  that  potash 
in  the  form  of  muriate  was  preferable; 
that  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda 
should  be  after  the  cutting  season,  and 
that  the  experiments  at  this  station,  so 
far,  have  not  shown  enough  difference 
to  prove  the  excessive  value  of  any  one 
of  the  combinations  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  A  general  discussion  of  the 
subject  followed  Prof.  Brooks’  talk,  and 
many  points  of  interest  were  brought 
out,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  lime.  Prof.  Brooks  recommended 
freshly  burned  lime.  w.  w. 

( Continued  next  week  ) 
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Farm  implements,  too,  should  be 


PAINT  TALKS  No.  12 

Painting  for  Winter  Protection 

Buildings  needing  protection  should  be  painted  in  the  fall,  when  surfaces  are 
dry  and  in  ideal  condition  for  painting, 
painted  at  this  time. 

It  is  the  frequent  moistening  and  drying-out  which 
takes  place  in  winter  and  spring  that  is  the  greatest 
cause  of  decay  in  wood. 

Rusting  of  unpainted  metal  parts  is  too  well 
known  to  dwell  on. 

Add  years  of  life  to  your  buildings  and  implements 
by  giving  them  a  coat  or  two  of  Pure  White  Lead 
and  Linseed  Oil  (tinted  as  desired).  And  do  it  this  fall. 

Pure  White  Lead  paint  does  not  scale  off,  but  wears 
down  gradually. 

Your  Guarantee  of  White  Lead  Purity 
is  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  Trade  Mark 

Buy  of  your  local  dealer  if  possible.  If  he 
hasn’t  it — do  not  accept  something  else — 
write  our  nearest  office. 

Read  about  our  Houseowner's  Painting  Outfit  -6®“ 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


An  office  in  each  of  ihe  following  cities: 
New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Chicago  Cleveland 
St.  Louis  (JohnT.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.  Philadelphia) 

(Nat’i  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  Pittsburgh) 


Painting  Outfit 
Free 

.  We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  tilings 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  H  ouse-owners’ 
Painting  Outfit  No.  s. 
It  includes: 

1 — Book  of  color 
schemes  (state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte¬ 
rior  schemes). 

2  —  Specifications 
for  all  kinds  of 
painting. 

3— Instrument 
tor  detecting 
adulteration  in 
paint  material, 
with  directions 
for  using  it. 

Free  on  request  to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners’  Paint¬ 
ing  Outfit  No.  rt. 
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SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE  SLATE 

ROOFS 
NEVER 
WEAR 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock— split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can't  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any  [building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 

-i.m?r,e  money  for  P°or  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
KOO.£S  —it  willsave  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Writctoday. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  C0..  Box  io.  Granville,  N.  Y.  r 
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BIG  CUT 


on  Quaker  Gity  Feed 

Grinding  Mills 


Send  your  name  for  our  Big  Book  and  then  own  the  World’s  Standard 
Grinder  of  40  years’  success,  on  our  big  cut  price  to  you,  this  season,  direct 
from  the  factory.  No  extra  charge  for  1910  improvements— Grinds  fastest— 

Takes  least  power— Can  be  easily  run  by  hand— Always  ready— Saves  price 
In  short  time— Grinds  soft,  wet  or  dry  ear  corn— shelled  corn— all  grains, 
separate  or  mixed— grinds  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal. 

fipnl'  -f-o  Ynil  f nn  II  Sizes— 22  Styles— From  Hand- 
XO  I  WU  TOP  power  to  20-H.P.-to  Choose  From 

Free  Trial  Paidsht  Send  No  flloney 

You  be  the  judge  and  jury,  on  your  work,  using  the  Quaker  City  on  our  FREE  • 

Trial.  That’s  all  we  ask.  Make  no  deposit,  either.  And  We  Pay  The  Freight.  We 
take  all  the  risk.  Write  Today  for  Book,  prices  and  guaranty.  One  of  our  mills 
will  just  meet  your  needs  and  fit  your  pocketbook.  Specify  Feed-Mill  Catalogue. 

Free  Feed-Mill  Book _ 3737  Fi.b4e:,Gs,r«T.RAUBPh!hS,?«a.  Pa. 


FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 


Unhusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  com  pi  o  to 
grinding  equals  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills 

New  double  cutters,  force 
feed,  never  choke.  Use  25 
per  cent  less  power  than 
any  others.  Six  sizes. 

Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 

The  Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  32,  Springfield,  Ohio 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NE  W  and  KE1SUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADED”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient, 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘The  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Better  than  the  Old-Fashioned  Wrought  Cut 
Nails  are 

Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaran¬ 
teed)  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

The  heads  won’t  rust  off.  As  they  are  .'rust-proof, 
they  will  withstand  climatic  conditions  and  the 
free  acid  present  in  the  sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a 
lifetime.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Conn. 


“Challenge’* 
Wagon  Scale 

Who  weighs  the  prod  nets  that  you  buy  and  sell? 

If  you  use  somebody  else’ s  scales,  you’re  going 
more  or  less  “by  guesswork.”  Install  an  Osgood 
Scale  of  your  own  and  KNOW  your  weights  — 
get  full  value  for  every¬ 
thing.  Many  styles  to 
select  from.  Brices  within 
your  reach. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
Osgood  Scale  Co.. 

»0X  157  BINGHAMTON,  N.T. 


FUMA 


iiFIIII  A  *5,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

■S  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  doing3 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Ian,  N.  Y. 
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A  GRAPE  FOR  NORTHERN  LATITUDES. 

Among  the  best  fruits  of  this  north¬ 
ern  country,  about  latitude  45  degrees, 
is  the  Green  Mountain  or  Winched 
grape.  I  have  now  fruited  it  for  several 
years.  This  year  it  did  not  blossom  till 
about  July  1,  but  was  ripe  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September  and  often  ripens  much 
earlier.  It  is  in  size  midway  I  should 
say  between  the  Concord  and  Delaware, 
white,  or  rather  a  delicate  light  green 
in  color,  and  very  sweet,  and  palatable^ 
much  better  than  most  of  the  grapes 
in  the  market.  As  it  falls  from  the 
stem  readily  when  ripe,  it  will  not  an¬ 
swer  for  a  market  grape.  It  can  be 
grown  wherever  it  can  be  trained  upon 
the  south  wall  of  barn  or  shed,  not 
shaded  by  trees,  and  there  are  few 
farms  where  an  abundance  of  this  de¬ 
licious  fruit  could  not  be  provided  at 
little  expense  of  time  or  trouble.  I  have 
a  method  of  training  the  vine  which  I 
think  is  new.  I  take  mine  down  from  a 
shed  and  barn  wall,  and  lay  it  flat  upon 
the  ground  where  1  trim  it  into  fan 
shape,  and  lay  pieces  of  board  upon  it 
so  that  the  snow  will  cover  it.  No  straw 
is  needed.  As  it  lies  with  its  branches 
extended,  I  place  upon  it  a  strip  of 
board,  JJ/2  or  2  inches  wide,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  from  side  to  side  in 
the  widest  part.  At  each  crossing  of 


GRAPE  TRAINING  IN  MAINE.  Fig.  495. 

the  arms  I  tie  the  vine  securely  to  the 
strip.  When  the  buds  have  swollen 
some,  and  danger  from  late  frost  is 
over,  the  whole  thing  is  raised  with  a 
forked  stick  or  piece  of  joist,  and  held 
against  the  wall  until  the  strip  can  be 
nailed  there,  and  further  fastenings  are 
made  to  the  wall  if  the  vine  is  heavy.  A 
large  wall  can  he  covered  in  this  way, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  the  whole 
readily  taken  down  again  in  the  Fall. 
The  vine  is  ornamental  as  well,  and  a 
few  bushels  of  delicious  grapes  help 
out  wonderfully  when  other  fruit  is 
scarce.  Our  best  apples  are  almost  equal 
to  peaches,  but  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  grape.  G.  s.  paine. 

Maine.  _ 

FLOWERS  FOR  NORTH  EXPOSURE. 

IF.  IF.  71.,  Morris,  N.  Y. — What  flowers 
or  vinos  can  I  plant  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  where  the  grass  is  killed  out,  to 
take  away  that  hare  look,  something  easy 
to  grow  and  hardy. 

Ans. — Hand  sodding  with  good  sod, 
free  from  noxious  seed  and  growth, 
early  in  Spring  is  probably  one  of  the 
surest  ways  of  obtaining  satisfactory, 
or  permanent  grass  growth  for  such  a 
place  as  mentioned.  New  sod  could  be 
placed  directly  on  top  of  old  soil,  which 
should  be  well  raked  up  fresh,  with  a 
steel  garden  rake,  or  the  old  soil  could 
be  removed  down  as  deep  as  new  sod 
is  thick,  that  the  new  sod  will  be  just 
at  the  old  lawn  grade.  However,  the 
new  sod  should  be  rolled  or  patted 
down  firmly  and  evenly  and  watered 
daily  if  weather  is  dry,  until  sod  is 
safely  rooted.  There  are  no  flowers  or 
vines  we  have  tried,  that  do  their  best 
exclusively  in  the  shade.  Sunlight  is 
invariably  one  of  the  great  essentials 
in  any  kind  of  plant-growing.  But  if 
flowers  are  the  preference,  perhaps 
Golden  Glow  would  please.  One  of  our 
friends  says:  “It  will  grow  as  well  bot¬ 
tom  side  up  as  right  side  up,  and  will 


grow  anywhere.”  It  spreads  fast.  The 
double  hollyhocks,  all  colors,  make 
quite  a  show.  Larkspur,  blue  and  yel¬ 
low  are  nice.  The  three  above  men¬ 
tioned  flowers  grow  from  four  to  six 
feet  in  height.  Hardy  perennial  Phlox 
is  a  fine  plant,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  covering  a  wide  range  of  col¬ 
or.  These  grow  two  to  three  feet  high. 
Japanese  Iris  (fleur  de  lis  or  flags) 
grow  two  to  three  feet  high  and  bloom 
well.  Double  Sweet  Williams  are  great 
favorites,  growing  one  to  one  and  a 
half  foot  high.  All  these  plants  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  free  bloomers  during 
their  season.  The  high-growing  ones 
should  be  placed  next  the  house,  with 
others  set  according  to  height,  to  form 
a  sloping  flower  bank.  Three  semi-cir¬ 
cular,  parallel  rows  would  give  a  good 
effect.  Neither  the  flowers  nor  plan 
is  recommended,  but  is  simply  sug¬ 
gestive  that  may  dead  to  something 
better.  t.  e.  martin. 

A  New  White  Gladiolus. — We  have 
received  from  M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga 
3‘alls,  O.,  a  specimen  of  a  new  white 
Gladiolus,  which  in  its  purity  of  hue 
excels  anything  we  have  seen  before 
It  is.  entirely  free  from  the  faint  suf¬ 
fusion  of  pink  or  mauve  seen  in  most 
white  Gladioli,  the  throat  having  a 
creamy  tinge,  but  nothing  more,  while 
the  body  of  the  flower  is  pearly  white. 
We  think  this  will  be  very  valuable  to 
the  florists,  where  a  white  flower  is 
needed  in  design  work. 

b  ire  Blight  on  Pears. — This  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  disease  to  manage, 
and  no  really  satisfactory  method  of 
controlling  it  is  known.  However,  there 
are  two  things  which  should  be  done, 
hirst,  the  diseased  branches  should  be 
cut  out  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  from  one  tree  to 
another;  and  also  to  prevent  it  from 
running  down  into  the  larger  branches 
and  ruining  the  trees,  as  it  will  fre¬ 
quently  do  if  left  to  itself.  In  cutting 
out  the  diseased  branches  cut  several 
inches  below  the  lowest  point  of  discol¬ 
oration  in  order  to  make  sure  that  all 
of  the  disease  is  removed.  The  second 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  avoid  over-stimu¬ 
lating  the  growth  of  the  tree,  because 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  trees  which 
are  making  rapid  growth  are  more  in¬ 
jured  by  blight  than  slow-growing  trees. 
Of  course,  even  trees  standing  in  sod 
will  be  injured  sometimes  by  blight, 
but  it  is  not  so  destructive  as  it  is  on 
rapid  growing  trees.  There  are  also 
differences  in  varieties.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  are  much  more  affected  than  others. 
Clapp’s  Favorite  and  Bartlett  are  very 
susceptible.  f.  c.  stewart. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Exp.  Station. 

Everbearing  Strawberries. — Eight  or 
10  years  ago  I  received  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  plants  of  an 
everbearing  strawberry  found  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  It  was  entirely  different  from  the 
old  “Mexican  Everbearing”  which  I 
had  about  40  years  ago.  It  was  much 
like  the  Wilson,  but  not  as  large.  It 
was  apt  to  rust  and  was  discarded.  We 
now  have  on  our  place  12  everbearing 
varieties  -  originated  and  owned  by  Ii. 
Rockhill,  of  Iowa.  We  are  testing  them 
and  growing  the  plants  for  him.  We 
grew  three  varieties  last  year  and  they 
fruited  from  June  till  hard  frost  came, 
besides  making  a  good  number  of  plants. 
These  plants  were  sent  from  Iowa  in 
the  Spring  and  heeled  in  until  they  were 
in  full  bloom.  Before  they  were  planted 
the  blossoms  were  cut  off.  They  have 
been  cut  off  four  times  since — all  but 
one  row — and  now  they  are  in  bloom. 
One  day  last  week  I  picked  three  quarts 
from  the  single  row,  and  they  are 
sampled  nearly  every  day.  I  have  often 
seen  berries  and  blossoms  on  runners 
that  had  scarcely  begun  to  root.  Plants 
will  be  furnished  from  here  to  the  trade 
next  Spring,  and  introduced  in  1911. 
Mr.  Rockhill  owns  every  plant  in  ex¬ 
istence.  M.  CRAWFORD. 

Ohio. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Second-hand  Tinfoil. 

Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  use  made 
of  the  second-hand  tinfoil  that  has  been 
used  to  wrap  up  yeast,  tobacco,  etc.,  so  I 
could  sell  it?  I  have  a  few  pounds  that  I 
have  saved  up,  wrapped  up  in  solid  balls. 

L.  C-  F. 

We  understand  that  this  “tinfoil”  is  largely 
lead,  worth  about  the  same  as  other  forms 
of  refuse  lead.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
bring  more  than  five  cents  a  pound  now, 
and  would  hardly  pay  to  ship. 

Nightshade  Questions. 

We  have  a  perennial  plant  hearing  a  red 
berry,  found  growing  around  old  wall's,  that 
is  supposed  to  he  deadly  nightshade  or  bella¬ 
donna,  and  regarded  as  extremely  poisonous. 
We  also  have  an  annual  plant  found  in 
cultivated  land  bearing  a  black  berry.  Will 
you  inform  me  which  is  the  nightshade,  and 
what  the  other  plant  is?  f.  ii. 

Essex,  Mass. 

The  perennial  plant  with  red  berries  is 
no  doubt  Solanum  Dulcamara,  the  European 
bittersweet,  which  is  naturalized  in  this 
country.  According  to  the  United  States 
Dispensatory,  its  berries  have  caused  death, 
but  it  is  not  the  true  deadly  nightshade 
or  belladonna,  which  is  a  distinct  plant, 
Atropa  Belladonna.  The  Atropa  is  not  nat¬ 
uralized  in  America.  The  names  belladonna, 
or  deadly  nightshade,  belong  only  to  the 
Atropa.  As  we  have  already  given  the 
name  bittersweet  to  a  native  plant,  Celas- 
trus  seandens,  it  would  he  better  to  call 
the  European  plant  woody  nightshade,  a 
name  which  is  given  it  in  the  United  States 
Dispensatory.  The  annual  plant  with  black 
berries  will  he  the  black  nightshade,  So¬ 
lanum  nigrum. 

Forest  Leaves  for  Humus. 

Having  purchased  a  farm  in  Dutchess 
County  with  a  five-acre  wood  lot.  and  know¬ 
ing  that  all  the  tillable  land  is  lacking  in 
humus,  I  would  like  to  get  some  advice 
as  to  the  best  way  to  make  use  of  all  the 
leaves  my  children  could  gather  together 
this  Fall.  c.  H. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  children  may  get  a  Jfair  quantity  of 
leaves,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  pay 
grown  workmen  to  gather  them.  We  should 
keep  them  in  a  dry  place  and  use  for  bed¬ 
ding  the  stock.  Mix  them  with  the  manure 
and  haul  out  when  ready  and  spread.  These 
leaves  contain  considerable  plant  food,  hut 
it  is  hard  to  gather  any  great  weight  of 
them. 


A  50-cent  bottle  of 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

given  in  half-teaspoon 
doses  four  times  a  day, 
mixed  in  its  bottle,  will 
last  a  year-old  baby  near¬ 
ly  a  month,  and  four  bot¬ 
tles  over  three  months, 
and  will  make  the  baby 
strong  and  well  and  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  a 
healthy,  robust  boy  or  girl. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  onr 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch-Book. 
Each  bank  contuins  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St..  New  York 


GET THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pumpearns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
.practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


Jarvis  Spraying  Compound. 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  snve  money.  Spraying 
Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  Ration  of  Spraying 
Compound  will  make  from  sixteen  to  twenty  gallons  of  spray. 
To  1  uih  : — In  bbl.  lots  (50  gal.)  30c.  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or  Prof. 
Jarvis,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They  will  tell 
you  there  in  nothing  better. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO..  BOX  R.  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


IT  IS  UP  TO  YOU 


if  you  have  not  gotten  complete  control  of  the  dread 

San  Jose  Scale. 


WE  KNOW  THAT  PRATT’S 


“SCALECIDE” 

will  do  it  more  effectively  than  Lime-Sulphur,  for  less  money  and  less  labor— five  years  of  proofs. 
PRICES  In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  60c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon  cans,  §6.00  ;6  gallon  cans,  $3.25;  1  gallon  cans,  $1.00. 

Send  for  Booklet.  “ Orchard  Insurance.” 

If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “  CARBOLEINE  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY- 


HUBBARD’S 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “  HAY  MAKER  ”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


You  can  no  more  get 
wheat  without  straw  than 
you  can  get  cream  without 
milk.  If  you  get  too  much  milk  for  A 
too  little  cream,  don’t  starve  the  cow  to  ' 

J<  reduce  the  milk,  but  feed  her  for  richer  milk. 

If  your  wheat  this  year  shows  too  much  straw  and  — 
not  enough  grain,  feed  your  soil  this  Fall  for  wheat  ^ 
that  will  grow  more  grain  next  year. 

Complete  your  commercial  fertilizer  with 
Potash.  It  builds  up  a  strong,  sturdy,  well  rooted, 
springy  wheat  stalk,  fills  out  the  grain,  and  carries  it 
through  wind  and  rain  to  make  a  profitable  harvest 
for  you. 

POTASH  PAYS 

Add  enough  Potash  to  your  fertilizer  to  bring  it  up  to  a  2-8-6  formula.  Two 
pounds  of  Muriate  of  Potash  to  each  100  pounds  of  fertilizer  increases  the 
Potash  total  one  per  cent. 

Send  for  neto  Farmers’  Note  Book— about  soil,  crops,  manures  and  fertilizers— 
a  practical  book  compiled  by  experts.  Mailed  on  request.  Free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Chicago—  Monadnock  Block  Atlanta,  Qa.— 1224  Candler  Building 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Those  of  us  who  went  to  New  York 
on  September  25  found  that  the  city 
had  burst  into  bloom  over  night.  There 
were  flags  and  banners  everywhere.  The 
two  previous  days  had  been  cold  and  wet, 
but  the  sun  had  shown  itself  again  and 
now,  on  the  buildings,  over  the  streets, 
along  the  river,  and  on  the  shipping  were 
flags  and  bunting  without  number.  New 
York  had  begun  its  great  celebration  of 
the  exploration  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  successful  use  of  steam  in  water 
navigation.  The  great  river  was  alive 
with  warships.  There  were  38  differ¬ 
ent  nations  represented,  and  probably 
no  more  powerful  collection  of  fighting 
ships  had  ever  been  brought  together. 
\  et  when  the  great  parade  sailed  up  the 
river  two  small  boats  formed  the  heart 
of  the  procession.  These  were  the  “Half 
Moon”  a  miniature  copy  of  old  Henry 
Hudson’s  ship;  and  the  “Clermont,”  a 
reproduction  of  Fulton’s  steamship.  The 
little  Dutch  cheesebox  and  the  splashing 
paddle-wheeler  represented  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  things.  The  thousands  who 
watched  that  great  parade  saw  passing 
before  them  the  past  of  history.  At 
sight  of  them  the  dullest  mind  flashed 
back  to  the  past  and  then  swept  on  to 
the  future  in  a  dream  of  what  the  com¬ 
ing  years  are  to  bring.  Surely  no  man 
will  say  that  after  leaping  from  the 
noisy  and  swashing  “Clermont”  to  one 
of  the  great  fighting  monsters  that 
attended  her  what  we  call  “progress”  is 
to  stand  still.  To  my  mind  it  is  more 
likely  to  go  on  gathering  force  like  a 
snowball  so  that  300  years  hence  people 
will  look  back  upon  our  present  time 
and  its  development  much  as  we  do 
upon  that  of  Henry  Hudson.  It  is  well 
to  celebrate  these  great  historical  events 
with  all  the  patriotic  feeling  we  can 
muster,  because  under  all  the  decora¬ 
tions  and  the  noise  will  be  found  a 
serious  comparison  of  the  past  with  the 
future.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
carries  through  everyday  life  a  heritage 
from  the  past.  Each  one  works  out  in 
his  own  way  a  new  meaning  of  that 
heritage  to  pass  along  to  the  future. 

Robert  Fulton  did  not  invent  the 
steam  engine,  nor  was  he  the  first  to 
use  steam  power  in  a  boat.  The  “Cler¬ 
mont”  was  the  first  really  successful 
steamboat,  and  probably  Robert  Liv¬ 
ingston,  tjie  financial  backer  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  is  as  much  entitled  to  honor 
as  Fulton.  But  when  that  little  boat 
went  groaning  and  splashing  “like  a 
sawmill  afloat”  up  to  Albany  no  human 
mind  of  that  time  could  grasp  the  great¬ 
meaning  of  it  all.  The  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder  meant  the  power  to  set  an  im¬ 
prisoned  gas  free  at  will.  That  meant 
freedom,  because  it  gave  “the  man  on 
foot”  the  power  to  blow  down  the  walls 
which  had  made  “the  man  on  horse¬ 
back”  a  tyrant.  The  lords  and  nobles 
were  blown  out  of  their  gloomy  castles 
into  something  like  competition.  The 
invention  of  the  steam  engine  gave  men 
the  power  to  harness  a  wasted  force, 
and  its  development  has  been  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  society.  For  years  this  power 
was  very  much  of  a  monopoly  depend¬ 
ing  upon  large  engines  and  easy  access 
to  fuel.  Only  25  years  ago  I  tried  to 
find  a  steam  engine  of  only  two  horse 
power,  and  was  told  that  it  could  not  be 
made  for  practical  purposes.  Then  came 
the  gasoline  engine  from  half  horse 
power  up,  and  thousands  of  them  are 
scattered  among  our  farms.  This  ability 
to  scatter  power  and  give  lonely  farms 
the  force  required  to  turn  machinery  or 
even  do  field  work  is  a  natural  outcome 
of  the  old  steam  engine,  and  will  be 
far-reaching  in  its  effects.  So  too  will 
be  the  development  of  water  powers. 

1  his  is  sure  to  come  until  every  stream 
tumbling  down  our  hills  will  be  used  to 
light  and  warm  our  houses,  turn  our 
machinery,  and  even  extract  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  If  those  who  steered  the 
old  “Clermont”  up  the  Hudson  could 
have  looked  far  into  the  future  they 
would  have  seen  a  strange  picture.  First 
the  monopoly  of  steam — which  meant 
great  cities  grouped  around  places 
where  cheap  fuel  and  easy  shipment  are 
possible.  Then  they  would  see  in  the 
yet  future  through  gasoline,  alcohol  and 
water  power  these  concentrated  masses 
of  force  broken  up  and  industry  scat¬ 
tered  to  a  thousand  new  places  at  pres¬ 
ent  undeveloped.  That  is  what  those  who 
follow  us  to  celebrate  in  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  will  find — power  and  industry  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  land,  and  with  it  larger 
opportunity  for  the  common  man. 

As  for  old  Henry  Hudson,  John 
yiske  says  “In  all  that  he  attempted  he 
failed,  and  yet  he  achieved  great  results 
that  were  not  contemplated  in  his 
scheme.”  Hudson’s  dream  was  a  short¬ 
er  path  through  the  north  seas  to  tfic 


Pacific  Ocean.  Pie  never  found  it,  for 
no  one  finds  the  impossible,  yet  as  an 
incident  of  his  voyage  he  brought  the 
Dutch  to  Manhattan  Island  and  opened 
a  new  world  to  civilization.  It  is  the 
old  story  that  never  will  die  out.  Any 
man  who  toils  and  strives  for  an  ideal 
with  worthy  purpose  and  a  faith  that 
cannot  be  killed  will  leave  the  world 
better  than  he  found  it.  The  chances 
are  that  he  will  fail  in  reaching  the 
ideal,  yet  the  very  faith  which  spurs 
him  on  will  serve  to  glorify  the 
commoner  things  of  life  which  he  may 
touch.  Fiske  also  points  out  that  Hud¬ 
son,  though  an  Englishman,  has  figured 
in  history  and  legend  as  a  Dutchman. 

Both  Hudson  in  the  “Half  Moon”  300 
years  ago  and  the  modern  naval  parade 
passed  up  the  river  within  nine  miles  of 
Hope  Farm.  At  that  time  a  tribe  of 
Indians  were  raising  grapes  on  our  hill¬ 
sides — exchanging  the  fruit  for  corn 
and  skins  which  other  Indians  on  the 
lower  lands  brought  them.  My  spring 
even  then  bubbled  out  of  the  hillside, 
the  brook  sang  down  the  hill,  the  clouds 
sailed  along  the  valley  drenching  the 
hills  With  rain,  and  the  sun  dried 
them  as  it  does  now.  The  years  have 
come  and  gone.  The  Indians  sold  their 
land.  Six  generations  and  more  of 
Dutch  farmers  picked  stones,  cut  wood, 
grew  their  rude  crops  and  passed  on. 
LTnder"  rude  conditions  they  kept  their 
vigor  and  povver,  but  with  “prosperity” 
and  the  ambition  of  civilization  they 
lost  the  land,  and  here  we  are  in  their 
place — transplants  from  Cape  Cod  and 
Mississippi — with  a  heritage  of  blood 
from  England,  Ireland,  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Scandinavia  all  thrown  into 
the  great  melting  pot  from  which 
Americans  are  made.  From  our  hill  on 
a  clear  day  we  can  see  tall  buildings  in 
New  York.  There  within  reach  of  our 
eyes  is  land  which  would  be  called  cheap 
at  $500,000  per  acre.  Yet  when  I  bought 
my  farm  it  had  gone  begging  for  a  year 
at  $50  an  acre.  It  is  better  land  for 
food  production  than  that  on  Manhattan 
Island,  yet  the  vast  throng  of  humans 
have  herded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pludson 
while  we  have  had  but  a  stray  flock 
upon  our  hills.  It  is  this  herding  of 
humans  together  that  has  piled  up  val¬ 
ues  in  our  great  towns  and  cities,  and 
resulted  in  an  uneven  distribution  of 
wealth.  As  I  view  it  the  great  problem 
of  the  future  is  to  separate  these  great 
masses  of  population  and  scatter  them 
over  the  country.  I  am  very  glad  that 
there  are  12  people  at  Hope  Farm — out 
among  the  hills  instead  of  in  town. 
When  the  French  came  to  Canada  they 
found  it  hard  to  keep  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Intendant  Bigot  actually  issued 
the  following  ordinance: 

“We  prohibit  and  forbid  you  to  re¬ 
move  to  Quebec  under  any  pretext  zvhat- 
cver,  zvitliout  our  permission  in  zvriting 
on  pain  of  being  expelled  and  sent  back 
to  your  farms,  your  furniture  and 
goods  confiscated,  and  a  fine  of  50 
livres  laid  on  you  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hospitals.” 

Bigot  claimed  that  his  object  was  to 
protect  the  morals  of  farmers.  While 
the  government  of  Canada  was  despotic 
in  the  extreme,  no  human  being  could 
prevent  people  out  of  jail  from  living 
where  their  desires  led  them  provided 
they  could  raise  the  price  of  removal. 
We  must  appeal  to  a  higher  law  to  pop¬ 
ulate  the  country  districts.  Those  of  us 
who  live  on  farms  have  it  in  our  power 
to  make  our  life  and  our  homes  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  we  can  draw  people  to  the 
country.  We  must  attract  people,  not 

wait  for  others  to  drive  them  to  us. 

Thas  is  the  future  problem  for  country 
people. 

Winter  Oats. — Here  is  a  question 
that  interests  a  good  many. 

I  would  like  some  of  your  Rock¬ 
land  County,  X.  Y.,  readers  to  give  us 
their  opinion  on  seeding  Winter  oats  in 
the  Fall  and  if  advisable  what  other  crops 
could  he  seeded  with  it.  We  have  seeded 
our  oats  in  Spring  the  past  three  seasons 
and  although  sown  early  in  April  the 

straw  is  very  short,  about  20  inches  and 

light  grain.  In  Spring  we  are  delayed  in 
plowing  an  account  of  wet.  cold  weather 
which  is  followed  by  a  very  dry  spell 
in  May  and  June  and  the  Spring-sown  oats' 
always  suffer.  What  variety  would  you 
recommend?  it.  a.  m. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  such  opin¬ 
ions.  Hope  Farm  is  a  few  miles  south 
of  Rockland  County  and  we  have  tried 
Winter  oats  several  times.  They  always 
made  a  good  Fall  growth  and  always 
winter-killed.  There  may  have  been  a 
few  plants  left  on  an  acre  in  April,  but 
the  crop  may  be  safely  put  down  as  a 
failure  in  our  latitude.  In  Virginia  or 
farther  south.  Winter  oats  seeded  in 
October  or  later  get  a  good  Fall  start 
and  will  survive  the  mild  Winter,  but  it 
is  not  the  nature  of  the  oat  to  stand 
our  ice,  frost  and  snow.  The  Winter 
oat  makes  a  good  cover  crop  for  an  or¬ 
chard,  for  it  grows  well  during  the 
Fall  and  dies  out  so  as.  to  make  easy 
plowing  or  cultivating  in  the  Spring. 


Our  friend  states  the  conditions  which 
make  oat  growing  often  close  to  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  our  section,  but  the  southern 
Winter  oats  will  not  help  him  out.  We 
have  given  up  oat  growing  except  with 
Canada  peas  as  a  soiling  or  hay  crop. 

Eating  the  Culls. — As  a  boy  I 
was  brought  up  to  eat  the  culls — that 
is  the  undersized  fruit  or  vegetables,  or 
the  things  that  were  not  most  salable. 
The  finer  things  were  left  to  be  sold. 
I  should  have  considered  myself  guilty 
of  a  sin  against  sound  economy  if  I 
had  put  butter  on  gingerbread  or 
doughnuts,  or  taken  a  large  apple 
where  there  were  smaller  ones,  or  used 
real  cream  instead  of  partly  skimmed 
milk.  I  find  that  my  children  are  not 
extremely  anxious  to  imitate  such 
Spartan  virtues.  They  want  the  best 
the  farm  will  offer,  and  I  find  it  hard 
to  argue  with  them  about  it  and  still 
maintain  that  a  farmer  has  just  as  much 
right  to  the  fat  of  the  land  as  any 
man  in  town.  After  all,  why  should  a 
farmer  live  on  specked  apples  and 
peaches,  skim-milk  and  second-class 
strawberries,  while  the  town  folks  get 
the  best?  I  could  hardly  expect  my 
boys  to  take  up  farming  for  a  living 
if  they  felt  that  the  culls  are  good 
enough  for  home  use,  while  the  best 
must  go  to  others.  I  was  brought  up. 
on  that  theory,  and  on  the  whole  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  my  family  do  nor 
believe  in  it.  I  do  not  favor  waste  or 
foolish  display,  but  I'  do  believe  that 
the  best  things  our  farms  produce  are 
none  too  good  for  our  own  homes.  The 
argument  I  have  heard  is  that  if  chil¬ 
dren  are  brought  up  to  take  the  best 
they  will  find  it  hard  to  come  down  to 
poorer  goods  later  on.  Why  not  let 
them  stay  on  the  farm  and  have  the 
best?  My  remarks  on  this  head  were 
started  by  a  peach  short-cake.  The  lit¬ 
tle  girls  are  cooks,  and  they  surprised 
Mother  with  the  most  wonderful  short¬ 
cake  that  ever  was  baked.  They  asked 
me  for  peaches,  and  when  I  told  them 
to  take  what  they  wanted  they  picked 
the  finest  in  the  orchard.  I  am  glad 
they  did.  I  will  not  say  how  many 
square  inches  that  cake  covered,  but 
there  wasn’t  even  a  smear  of  juice  left 
at  the  end  of  dinm  -.  h.  w.  c. 


Made-to-Order  Clothes 


ft 


from  SIO  to  $18 

From  the  Mill  to  YOU” 

Yon  save  from  $4  to  $7  when  yon  buy  from 
ns.  For  the  values  we  give  at  $10  to  $18,  cost 
— ^  you  $14  to  $25  elsewhere. 

IKm  That  is  because  you  buy  direct 

from  the  mills,  when  you  buy 
from  us.  You  save  the  tremend¬ 
ous  middleman’s  profits. 

Yet  you  get  tlio  best  of  style, 
fit  and  tailoring.  You  get  de¬ 
pendable  linings  and  trim¬ 
mings.  You  get  better  fabrics 
than  in  other  clothing  at  the 
same  prices.  For  we  put  the 
retailors’  profits  we  save  into 
better  qualities. 

But  more  than  that,  we  guar¬ 
antee  that  every  garment  we 
sell  will  give  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction.  We  positively  guaran¬ 
tee  the  style,  fit  and  fabrics  in 
every  detail.  So  you  are  per¬ 
fectly  protected. 

We  prepay  all  express  charges 
on  orders  east  of  the  Alissis- 
sippi  river,  and  make  liberal 
allowance  on  all  orders  coming 
from  the  West. 

Write  for  our  Style  Book  to¬ 
day.  See  the  handsome  styles 
we  offer.  Examine  the  samples  of  fabrics. 
Read  our  guarantee.  It  means  better  clothes 
at  less  cost  for  you. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  St.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 


iQO  b.-.V,Lf?.I!.cr0.’i  S<1-  ,fH  of  strictly  high 


IiVU  graderooiing,  eitherrubber  or  A^coat's^ 
III  *ace.  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don  t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 

SY'  —  • 


WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong; 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


6%  BONDS 

Secured  by  Farm  Liens 
$100  and  Up 


In  the  irrigated  districts,  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  farm 
land  in  America  being  brought  into 
fertility.  The  crops  raised  on  this 
land  are  marvelous.  The  first  sea¬ 
son’s  crop  very  often  pays  the  whole 
cost  of  the  land. 

To  water  this  land,  immense  Irri¬ 
gation  Companies  are  organized  to 
build  reservoirs,  dams  and  ditches. 
Some  are  organized  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law  known  as  the  Carey  Act. 

The  farmers,  to  secure  perpetual 
water  rights,  give  to  these  companies 
a  first  lien  on  their  farms,  to  be  paid 
in  ten  annual  installments.  The  lien 
rarely  amounts  to  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  cash  value  of  the  land. 

The  Irrigation  Company  deposits 
these  liens  with  a  Trust  Company. 
Then  bonds  are  issued  with  the  farm 
liens  as  security.  Back  of  each  $100 
bond  the  Trust  Company  usually 
holds  $150  of  this  farm  lien  security. 

In  addition,  the  Irrigation  Com¬ 
pany  gives  to  the  Trust  Company  as 
trustee  a  first  mortgage  on  all  the 
property  it  owns.  This  mortgage  is 
held  as  extra  security  until  the  last 
bond  is  paid.  So  the  best  Irriga¬ 
tion  bonds  are  doubly  secured — first 
by  the  farm  liens,  second  by  the 
company’s  mortgage. 

Ideal  Security 

Sometimes  these  Irrigation  bonds 
are  issued  by  districts,  the  same  as 
School  bonds.  Such  bonds  become  a 
tax  lien  on  all  property  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  interest  and  principal  are 
paid  out  of  taxes. 

All  these  bonds,  if  rightly  issued 
form  ideal  securities.  The  farm  liens 
alone  would  place  them  among  the 
very  safest  investments.  But  we 
have,  in  addition,  mortgages  given 
by  immense  corporations  which  must 
see  that  every  obligation  is  met.  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  better  pro¬ 
tected  investment. 

Six  Per  Cent 

Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  in  de¬ 
nominations  of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000, 
so  one  may  invest  either  little  or 
much. 

Part  of  the  bonds  are  paid  off 
every  year.  You  may  buy  a  bond 
due  in  two  years,  if  you  wish,  or  in 
twelve  years,  or  in  any  year  be¬ 
tween.  Every  bond  paid  off,  of 
course,  increases  the  security  back 
of  the  rest. 

(2) 


The  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  inter¬ 
est.  This  is  a  higher  rate  than  can 
now  be  obtained  on  any  large  class 
of  equal  securities. 

"We  handle  all  good  classes  of 
bonds — Municipal,  Corporation,  Pub¬ 
lic  Utility,  etc.  But  Irrigation  bonds 
have  become  the  most  popular  bonds 
that  we  handle.  Their  ample  se¬ 
curity  and  high  interest  rate  have 
made  them  the  favorites  of  the 
shrewdest  investors. 

Ask  for  Our  Book 

"We  have  had  fifteen  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  selling  Reclamation 
bonds,  based  on  farm  liens.  These 
include  Drainage  District  and  Irri¬ 
gation.  During  this  time  we  have 
sold  seventy  such  issues,  without  a 
dollar  of  loss  to  any  investor. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  this 
class  of  security.  Our  own  engineers 
and  attorneys  pass  on  every  project. 
Our  officers  personally  inspect  every 
enterprise  on  which  we  sell  bonds. 

We  have  now  written  a  book  based 
on  all  this  experience.  It  is  the  best 
book  of  the  kind  ever  issued.  It 
deals. with  every  phase  of  irrigation 
and  irrigation  bonds.  Every  man 
who  has  money  to  invest — whether 
little  or  much — should  read  this  book 
before  making  investment. 

Cut  out  this  coupon,  send  it  at 
once,  and  the  book  will  be  mailed 
you  free. 


First  National  Bank  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Please  send  your  free  book  on  { 
5  Irrigation  Bonds. 

* 


\  Name. 


•  Address 

! 


!  Name  of  my  bank _ 


We  sell  the  bonds,  if  you  prefer, 
through  your  local  bank.  If  so, 
please  give  us  the  name  of  your 
bank  and  we  will  send  full  informa¬ 
tion  when  we  send  it  to  you. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swiudlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
lamest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

National  Apple  Day  will  he  celebrated  this  year 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  October.  Everyone  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  eat  apple  and  talk  apple  to  his  full  limit 
on  that  occasion.  “Apple  Day”  is  generally  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  Middle  West.  We  want  10,000  Eastern 
apple  growers  to  join  us  in  this  year’s  observance. 
The  best  place  to  work  is  in  the  local  schoolhouse. 
Get  some  one  to  give  a  short  apple  talk  before  the 
pupils — and  open  a  barrel  for  their  eating.  They 
will  applaud  your  apples  more  than  they  do  your 
talk,  but  that  may  show  wise  discrimination.  Try 
it  this  year. 

* 

A  man  in  New  Jersey  sold  a  piece  of  land  on 
which  he  had  planted  strawberries.  When  the  ber¬ 
ries  were  ripe  this  man  claimed  the  right  to  pick 
them  ‘on  the  ground  that  they  were  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  The  new  owner  denied  the  right  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  former  owner  from  harvesting  the  crop. 
As  a  result,  the  former  owner  brought  suit  and  a 
jury  gave  him  $100  damages.  On  appeal,  the  judges 
upheld  this  decision  on  the  ground  that  strawberries 
are  not  real  estate,  since  they  are  not  permanently 
rooted  in  the  ground.  Fruit  trees  being  fixed  and 
permanent  and  intended  to  be  so,  go  with  the  land, 
but  strawberries,  being  a  short-lived  crop  and  fre¬ 
quently  renewed,  are  personal  property  like  wheat, 
corn  or  potatoes.  There  are  very  few  cases  of  this 
sort  on  record,  but  the  above  decision  will  probably 
stand  the  test. 

* 

One  thing  has  yet  to  be  said  of  Alfalfa.  It  im¬ 
proves  the  soil  where  it  grows,  improves  the  farm 
fodder  supply  and  adds  to  the  value  of  the  farm. 
Any  farmer  who  has  been  able  to  grow  this  crop 
successfully  will  agree  with  these  statements.  Al¬ 
falfa  does  more — it  improves  the  farmer  along  with 
the  farm.  Outside  of  a  natural  limestone  soil,  it 
requires  great  skill  and  patience  to  make  a  success 
of  Alfalfa  growing.  Keen  study  and  observation, 
rare  philosophy  and  some  little  expense  are  all  neces¬ 
sary  before  Alfalfa  hay  can  be  put  into  the  barn. 
These  are  the  very  qualities  needed  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer,  and  they  are  developed  by  Alfalfa 
as  by  no  other  crop.  Thus  the  man  who  can  make 
four  tons  of  Alfalfa  grow  where  one  ton  of  Timothy 
grew  before,  will  not  only  have  more  money  in  his 
pocket,  but  a  training  which  fils  him  to  take  hold 
of  other  hard  problems.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  farmer 
can  develop  an  ordinary  field  into  a  profitable  Al¬ 
falfa  meadow  without  becoming  at  the  same  time  a 
wiser  And  a  better  man. 

* 

It  would  seem  as  if  some  of  the  daily  papers  are 
growing  wise.  For  a  time  they  told  the  stories  of 
vast  wealth  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  and  blamed  the 
producers  for  the  high  prices  which  consumers  are 
forced  to  pay.  Now  they  actually  begin  to  discuss 
the  middleman  and  his-  share  of  the  dollar.  One 
reason  for  this  change  is  evident.  Farmers  now  take 
daily  papers  as  never  before.  When  they  saw  these 
dailies  printing  the  foolish  stuff  about  farm  wealth 
they  went  right  to  headquarters.  These  papers  have 
learned  how  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  cut  up  in  a  way 
that  brings  it  straight  home.  Thus  far  they  have  en¬ 
joyed  picturing  farmers  as  a  shiftless,  ignorant  class, 
wasting  the  land  and  careless  about  business  methods 
Now  we  shall  see  a  change.  We  all  appreciate  the 
fact  that  most  of  us,  as  farmers,  have  much  to  learn 
about  our  business.  If  a  man  is  to  be  a  farmer  at  all 
he  should  try  to  be  just  as  good  a  farmer  as  possible. 


That  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  family  as  well  as  to 
himself.  We  hold,  however,  that  the  “good  farmer” 
does  not  merely  try  to  double  the  number  of  blades 
of  grass  on  his  farm,  but  that  he  should  also  try  to 
get  hold  of  a  fairer  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
One  sort  of  “farming”  is  as  necessary  as  the  other, 
yet  thus  far,  practically  all  the  public  money  spent  on 
agricultural  education  has  been  put  into  showing  how 
to  produce  crops.  When  the  daily  papers  begin  to  see 
the  point  it  is  time  the  colleges  and  farm  institutes 
sized  up  the  situation. 

* 

We  have  reported  several  cases  where  crops  were 
injured  by  smoke  or  fumes  from  factories.  In 
some  cases  dust  settled  upon  the  plants,  while  in 
others  sulphurous  fumes  in  the  smoke  caused  the 
trouble.  Gardeners  who  undertake  to  collect  dam¬ 
ages  from  such  injuries  should  be  careful  to  know 
what  they  are  doing.  A  case  is  reported  in  Con¬ 
necticut  where,  it  was  claimed,  an  asparagus  field 
was  injured  by  the  smoke  from  a  brick  kiln.  The 
same  injury  was  claimed  the  previous  year,  and  the 
brick  maker  settled  for  it.  The  following  year 
he  refused  to  pay  damages  on  the  plea  that  the 
plants  were  injured  by  disease  before  the  smoke 
was  blown  over  the  field.  An  investigation  showed 
that  this  claim  was  largely  true.  While  there  was 
some  slight  injury  from  the  smoke,  the  chief  loss 
was  due  to  disease.  The  injury  from  the  smoke  in 
the  previous  year,  no  doubt,  weakened  the  plants, 
but  legally  this  had  been  settled  for.  We  give  these 
facts  without  argument,  so  that  farmers  who  have 
trouble  of  this  sort  may  realize  that  all  sides  will 
be  considered  in  a  suit  for  damages. 

* 

“I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Burbank.  I  think  he  has 
done  more  than  any  other  person  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture.  Therefore,  he  should  not  be  criticized.” 

That  is  about  the  way  some  half-dozen  people 
have  written  us  since  this  Wonderberry  discussion 
started.  Assuming  that  those  people  mean  what 
they  say,  we  write  them  as  follows : 

“From  what  you  say,  we  assume  that  you  are  a 
botanist  of  some  experience,  that  you  have  grown  and 
tested  all  or  most  of  Mr.  Burbank's  creations,  and  that 
you  have  made  a  full  study  of  their  behavior  iu  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Naturally  you  would  not  make 
the  unqualified  statement  you  do  unless  you  can  size  up 
to  these  requirements.  Now  you  are  just  the  person 
we  have  been  socking — that  is,  one  who  can  tell  us  what 
things  of  permanently  practical  value  Mr.  Burbank  lias 
given  flic  world.  Will  you  kindly  name  a  number  of  these 
things  and  show  the  public  that  he  has  done  more  than 
any  other  person,  etc?  We  will  gladly  offer  you  the 
needed  space  for  such  an  article.” 

Now  does  anyone  think  we  really  get  any  such 
“proof?”  Not  a  word.  •  They  usually  thank  us  for 
the  offer,  but  regret  that  they  haven’t  time  at  present. 
When  pressed  further,  they  admit  that  all  they  know 
about  Burbank  is  what  they  have  read  in  some  book 
or  magazine.  We  never  worked  harder  over  any 
proposition  than  we  have  to  induce  some  one  to 
come  out  with  the  facts  and  prove  the  great  debt 
which  Burbank  claims  the  world  owes  him.  One 
would  think  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  introduced 
his  novelties  would  be  first  to  accept  the  invitation 

and  come  forward  with  the  facts. 

* 

Many  of  us  can  well  remember  the  time  when 
the  saloon-keeper  regarded  temperance  agitation  as 
a  very  good  joke.  The  politicians  backed  him,  and 
that  was  enough.  A  change  has  come  over  his 
dreams.  Last  week  the  Illinois  State  Liquor  Deal¬ 
ers  approved  the  following  “code  of  ethics 

To  prohibit  the  serving  of  drinks  to  any  female  to  be 
drunk  at  a  public  bar. 

To  prevent  gambling  for  money  in  any  and  all  forms 
upon  the  premises. 

To  conduct  a  place  of  business  so  that  neighbors  will 
feel  it  is  a  necessity  instead  of  a  hindrance  and  to  respect 
the  wishes  of  neighbors  in  every  possible  way. 

To  discontinue  the  promiscuous  giving  of  Christmas 
presents  iu  any  form  whatever. 

To  stop  the  sale  of  five-cent  growlers*  and  to  limit  the 
sale  of  beer  iu  buckets  to  residents  of  (he  immediate 
neighborhood. 

To  exclude  from  all  saloons  and  public  bars'  all  inde¬ 
cent  pictures  and  cards  and  to  discourage  the  use  of 
indecent  pictures  or  labels  for  advertising  purposes  by 
the  makers  or  dealers  iu  liquors,  cigars,  and  cigarettes. 

When  rum  sellers  begin  to  apply  “the  science  of 
human  duty”  to  their  business  we  may  well  investi¬ 
gate  the  reasons  for  their  action.  Is  the  soul  or 
the  pocket-book  troubled?  We  think  the  motive 
springs  from  the  latter.  In  their  sense  of  security 
the  saloon-keepers  went  too  far  and  outraged  public 
sentiment.  Had  they  passed  these  rules  20  years 
ago,  and  honestly  lived  up  to  them,  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  would  have  been  seriously  disturbed  in  their 
business.  Tlxv  were  too  eager  to  make  money  in 
any  decent  or  indecent  way,  and  they  forced  the 
American  people  to  realize  that  the  rum  shop  is 
the  enemy  of  manhood.  They  are  now  too  late  with 
their  “ethics,”  for  the  true  fighting  spirit  of  the 
people  is  against  them. 


The  Elope  Farm  man  gives  a  sample  of  the  old 
French  Canadian  laws  designed  to  stop  the  rush  of 
people  from  country  to  town.  Parkman  states  that 
at  one  time  the  paternal  Canadian  Government 
thought  the  farmers  of  Montreal  raised  too  many 
horses,  neglecting  sheep  and  cattle.  So  they  issued 
an  ordinance,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample: 

“Now,  therefore,  we  command  that  each  iahabitant 
shall  hereafter  own  no  more  than  two  horses  or 
mares  and  one  foal;  the  same  to  take  effect  after  (lie 
sowing  season  of  the  ensuing  year,  1710,  giving  them 
time  to  rid  themselves  of  their  horses  in  excess  of  said 
number,  after  which  they  will  lx?  required  to  kill  any  of 
such  excess  that  may  remain  in  their  possession.” 

At  that  time  the  colony  was  often  at  the  point 
of  starvation,  since  much  of  the  food  was  brought 
from  France.  A  class  of  so-called  “nobles”  and 
soldiers  comprised  a  good  share  of  the  population, 
and  they  were  non-producers.  Therefore,  the  farm¬ 
ers  were  expected  to  produce  something  that  could 
be  eaten,  and  not  gratify  their*  own  tastes.  Of 
course,  the  ordinance  failed.  It  belonged  to  a  time 
when  the  Government  dared  to  proclaim  boldly  that 
a  farmer  should  be  satisfied  to  live  and  provide  food 
for  the  soldier  and  the  drone.  We  do  too  much  of 
this  still.  Speed  the  day  when  we  can  make  the 
loafers  and  fighters  work  for  their  food — as  others 
do. 

•  * 

President  Taft,  in  his  journey  through  the  West, 
is  certainly  making  some  remarkable  statements. 
He  calls  the  tariff  bill,  recently  passed  by  Congress, 
the  best  tariff  we  have  ever  had.  We  are  sure  that 
this  statement  will  be  opposed  by  75  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  this  country  who  have  ever  given  any 
thought  to  the  subject.  Let  the  President  get  off 
his  train  and  talk  as  man  tc  .nan  with  the  people 
who  listen  to  him,  and  he  would  soon  'earn  what 
they  think  about  the  tariff.  They  would  tell  him 
that  they  voted  for  him  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  the  tariff  would  be  adjusted  so  that  the  cost  of 
living  would  be  cheapened.  It  seems  strange  that 
in  a  country  where  agriculture  is  the  chief  business 
President  Taft  should  offer  the  following: 

Certainly  no  one  will  contend  that  protection  has  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  food  in  this  country  when  the  fact 
is  that  we  have  been  the  greatest  exporters  of  food 
products  in  the  world. 

If  that  is  true,  then  the  tariff  on  food  products 
is  no  protection  whatever.  Everyone  understands 
that  we  pay  extra  for  our  clothing  or  our  steel  goods 
because  the  tariff  prevents  competition  from  foreign- 
made  goods.  No  one  denies  this,  the  theory  being 
that  this  extra  price  goes  as  a  sort  of  bonus  to  our 
American  manufacturers.  In  fact,  this  extra  price 
is  the  protection  which  the  manufacturers  claim 
and  demand.  Now,  if  the  tariff  on  grain  or  potatoes 
or  other  food  makes  no  difference  in  the  price,  it 
is  no  protection  at  all.  Yet  whenever  a  tariff  bill 
is  before  Congress  the  farmers  are  expected  to  swap 
duties — that  is,  agree  to  a  tariff  on  steel,  lumber, 
clothing,  etc.,  and  in  return  receive  the  great  benefit 
of  a  tariff  on  corn,  cabbage,  eggs,  etc.  We  have 
always  claimed  that  these  agricultural  tariffs  were 
simply  part  of  a  bunco  game  played  again  and  again 
on  our  farmers.  Evidently,  without  meaning  to 
do  so,  President  Taft  has  exposed  the  whole  thing, 
for  if  these  food  tariffs  make  no  difference  in  prices 
they  afford  no  protection,  and  they  amount  to  little 
or  nothing  as  revenue  producers. 

BREVITIES. 

Now,  then,  for  drainage  plans. 

Spell  ruin  in  three  letters — R  IT  M. 

Happy  the  household  that  can  sit'  before  an  open  fire. 

The  Crimson  clover  has  taken  a  great  start  with  the 
Fall  rains. 

Score  another  for  “the  poor  man’s  cow.”  Some  of 
the  sheep  men  advise  keeping  a  billy  goat  in  the  flock 
to  fight  off  the  dogs. 

We  never  saw  the  strawberry  runners  sprout  out  as 
they  have  during  the  past  10  days.  They  are  making 
up  for  their  laziness  during  the  drought. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  made  jelly  or  oilier 
delicacies  out  of  sumach  berries?  We  have  a  reader 
who  desires  to  know  how  this  jelly  can  he  made. 

What  was  probably  the  first  temperance  meeting  ever 
held  on  the  continent  was  at  Canadian  Mission  iu  HS4S. 
An  Algonquin  Indian  chief  was  the  principal  speaker. 

Now  while  the  hens  are  moulting,  comes  to  pass,  a 
poultry  wonder — from  the  water-glass.  The  old  laid  egg 
steps  proudly  into  view  as  fit  for  custard  as  when  it  was 
new. 

It  appears  that  the  apple-eating  habit  is  growing  in 
Germany.  Imports  of  fruit  have  nearly  doubled  in  two 
years,  yet  this  country  gets  but  a  small  share  of  the 
increase.  It  has  gone  to  Belgium.  France  and  Hungary. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  genuine  craze  for  making 
concrete  building  blocks  on  the  farm.  They  were  used 
for  houses,  barns-  and  outbuildings  of  nil  sorts.  A  good 
many  farmers  evidently  bought  “forms”  or  moulds  and 
made  these  blocks  for  sale.  Time  enough  has  now  passec 
to  give  a  fair  judgment  of  results.  We  would  like  to 
know  whether  these  concrete  block  buildings  have  proved 
satisfactory,  and  whether  the  sale  of  farm-made  blocks' 
is  profitable. _ _ 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — -A  tank  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company, 
Constable  Ilook,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  exploded  September  22, 
presumably  from  spontaneous  combustion.  The  top  and 
sides  of  the  tank  being  torn  away  the  blazing  oil  spread 
to  the  boiler  house  and  a  frame  building  used  as-  a 

barrel  factory,  and  both  were  destroyed.  Loss  over 
$100,000.  ...  A  hurricane  struck  the  Gulf  Coast 
September  20-21.  Terrebonne,  La.,  suffered  heavily,  a  ml 
it  is  believed  that  50  lives  were  lost  in  the  fishing  camps. 

Many  towns  of  Louisiana  sustained  great  property  loss. 

In  and  around  Baton  Rouge  the  damage  will  exceed  $2,- 
000,000.  The  State  Capitol  was  unroofed  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  building  was  flooded.  The  Mississippi 
Coast  Traction  Company’s  road  of  18  miles,  which  cost 
$1,000,000,  is  almost  a  wreck.  It  runs  between  Long 

Beach  and  Biloxi.  Excepting  at  Gulfport,  not  a  bath 
house  or  pier  has  been  left  from  l’ass  Christian  to  Scran¬ 
ton.  The  loss  on  these  structures  is  from  $500,000  to 
$750,000.  Damage  to  small  shipping  is  almost  beyond 
estimate.  Judge  J.  II.  Nevill,  of  Gulfport,  woke  Septem¬ 
ber  20  to  find  a  large  t\wo  masted  schooner  heavily  laden 
with  oysters'  in  his  front  yard.  In  several  instances 
schooners  crashed  through  residences,  one  home  at  Gulf¬ 
port  being  cut  in  two  in  this  manner.  News  from  Lee, 
La.,  says  that  23  houses,  two  churches,  three  stores,  the 
school  house  and  the  town  ball  were  destroyed  by  the 
hurricane.  A  score  of  persons  were  seriously  hurt.  .  . 

Commissioner  Wihipple,  of  the  New’’  York  Starte 
Forest,  Fish,  and  Game  Commission,  announced  Septem¬ 
ber  23  that  the  State  had  made  seizures  of  game  held' 
out  of  season  in  the  plant  of  the  Harrison  Street  Cold 
Storage  Company,  New  York,  on  which  there  is  a  liability 
to  fines  aggregating  $50,000.  This  is  probably  the  largest 
seizure  of  its  kind  ever  made  by  the  State.  The  game 
includes  partridges,  ducks,  pheasants,  plover,  and  other 
wild  birds.  The  game  had  been  put  in  the  storage  as 
poultry  and  meats  of  various  kinds.  .  .  .  One  hun¬ 

dred  destitute  men  and  women,  all  Americans,  marooned 
at  Nome,  Alaska,  will  be  transported  to  Seattle  at  the 
expense  of  Uncle  Sam  in  accordance  with  an  order  issued 
at  the  Treasury  Department.  The  men  and  women  in 
question  have  been  employed  by  a  development  company 
operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Nome.  They  were  unable 
to  collect  their  wages  and  accordingly  quit  work,  and 
reports  received  at  the  Treasury  Department  were  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  in  a  destitute  condition.  They 
made  appeals  for  relief  to  the  Federal  officials  in  Alas¬ 
ka,  with  the  result  that  the  case  was  called  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  authorities  here.  Orders  were  issued  for 
a  revenue  cutter  to  proceed  to  Nome  and  transport 
the  party  to  Seattle,  where  it  is  understood  permanent 
measures  of  relief  will  be  extended.  .  .  .  *  An  appeal 

to  women's  organizations  was  sent  out  September  23  by 
the  Cincinnati,  (O.)  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  enter  a  national 
campaign  for  the  passage  of  Federal  laws  to  hunt  and 
punish  wife  deserters  as  zealously  as  cases  of  army  and 
navy  desertions  are  followed.  The  report  of  2,700  cases 
of  wife  desertion  in  that  city  during  a  period  of  three 
months  and  1,500  similar  cases  in  the  same  time  in  one 
part  of  Chicago  prompted  the  resolutions  that  were 
adopted  by  GOO  cheering  women.  .  .  .  Three  women 

were  killed  and  three  men  and  a  woman  seriously  in¬ 
jured  when  an  automobile  containing  eight  persons  out 
for  a  “joy  ride”  jumped  oft’  a  trestle  at  Fourth  and 

Weller  streets,  Seattle,  Wash.,  September  23.  As  soon 
as  the  car  landed  on  the  Tide  Flats,  25  feet  below  the 
trestle,  the  gasoline  tank  exploded  and  flames  shot  up 
SO  feet.  A  fire  engine  was  called  and  the  firemen  dragged 
a  woman  from  under  the  blazing  automobile  after  they 
had  been  throwing  water  on  the  wreck  for  several  min¬ 
utes.  The  driver,  Henry  Hizer,  who  had  been  twice  ar¬ 
rested  for  reckless  driving,  was  taken  to  the  city  jail. 

He  only  escaped  unhurt . Pinned  beneath  a 

burning  touring  automobile  which  a  few  seconds  before 
had  plunged  over  an  eight-foot  embankment  while  driven 
at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed.  John  Mcl tendon,  a  young  busi¬ 
ness'  man  and  bank  official  of  Americas,  Ga.,  and  Viola 
Hermann,  a  woman  companion,  were  instantly  killed  Sep¬ 
tember  24.  Ethel  Hill,  another  member  of  the  party, 
was  severely  burned.  The  dead  woman's  neck  was  broken 
and  death  ‘resulted  instantly.  McLendon  was  not  killed 
outright,  but  died  in  agony  beneath  the  flaming  machine. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  victims  were  partly  consumed  by 
the  flames.  .  .  .  Sophie  Beck,  the  most  picturesque 

and  daring  woman  swindler  that  ever  lived,  was  arrested 
September  24  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  after  a  chase  which 
lasted  four  years  and  covered  23000  miles.  In  March, 
1005  Sophie' Beck,  or  Mrs.  Graham,  left  Philadelphia  wit,h 
a  sum  of  money  estimated  at  $1,000,000,  the  profits  of 
the  Storey  Cotton  Company  swindle,  of  which  the  Bock 
woman  and  Francis  C.  Man-in.  alias  “Judge”  Franklin 
Stone,  were  the  backers.  The  company  was  supposed  to 
buy  and  sell  cotton,  and  big  and  quick  profits  were  prom¬ 
ised  investors'.  The  company  was  doing  well  for  its  pro¬ 
moters  until  March.  1005,  when  the  postal  authorities 
went  after  it  and  it  collapsed.  The  books  of  the  con¬ 
cern  showed  that  $3,500,000  had  been  taken  in  by  the 
company  in  the  four  years  preceding  dissolution.  M.p- 
rin  is  now  in  jail.  .  .  .  Earthquake  shocks  were  felt 

throughout  Illinois  and  Indiana  September  27.  The  dam¬ 
age  was  confined  to  slight  cracks  in  some  brick  build¬ 
ings  in  a  few  localities.  The  Norwegian  steam¬ 

ship  Gere  was  wrecked  off  the  Winter  Quarter  lightship, 
50  miles  off  the  Delaware  Capes,  September  23.  Seven 
men  escaped,  eight  of  the  crew  being  drowned.  Upon 
the  sinking  of  the  ship,  which  was  bound  for  Cuba,  car¬ 
rying  930  tons-  of  coal,  the  men  who  were  saved  clung 
for  two  and  a  half  hours  in  the  raging  seas  to  one  of 
the  ship’s  lifeboats.  Finally  Conrad  Klndren.  the  mess 
boy,  succeeded  in  climbing  into  the  boat  and  bailing  it  out 
sufficiently  to  receive  the  other  men  who  were  stiff 
and  exhausted  from  the  cold.  Then  by  a  miracle  of 
chance  the  crew  came  upon  a  floating  sail  from  their 
sunken  ship  and .  rigging  it  up  they  finally  reached  the 
Winter  Quarter  lightship,  ten  miles  to  the  south.  . 

At  least  50  persons  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured 
at  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  September  27.  when  there  was  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  the  offices  of  the  Columbian  Film  Exchange. 
The  walls  of  the  building,  an  eight-story  structure,  were 
left  bulging  by  the.  explosion,  while  not  an  office  escaped 
without  damage.  Windows  were  blown  out  and  parti¬ 
tions  blown  down.  Several  hundred  firemen  and  police- 
nv-n  immediately  began  searching  for  injured  and  dead. 
The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  not  definitely  known.  In 
some  manner  the  inflammable  films  were  ignited,  and  the 
next  moment  came  the  explosion.  The  detonation  could 
be  heard  for  blocks’.  .  .  .  Charles  .Tames  Bell,  for¬ 

mer  Governor  of  Vermont,  died  suddenly  in  New  York 
September  25.  From  1897  to  1904  be  was  a  member  of 
the  Vermont  Board  of  Agriculture,  during  six  years  of 
which  time  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  board.  In  the 
capacity  of  a  cattle  commissioner  Mr.  Bell  served  for 
six  years.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  in 
19<>4  and  served  one  term.  He  had  been  master  of  the 
State  Grange  since  1894  and  was  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Grange.  ...  A  sequel  to 
tiie  joy  ride  in  a  “borrowed”  automobile,  in  which  Stan- 
a’y  P-  Taylor,  of  Boston,  was  killed  in  Shrewsbury,  Mass., 
August  8,  came  in  the  district  court  at  Worcester,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  when  his  companions.  William  T.  Walsh,  John 
J.  Barrett,  Henry  H,  Riley  and  Ernest  E.  Uane,  were 


arraigned  before  Judge  lit  Icy  on  a  charge  of  larceny  of 
an  automobile,  larceny  of  gasoline  and  reckless  driving. 
Walsh  was  sent  to  jail  for  three  months  for  operating 
an  automobile  while  intoxicated  and  taking  an  automo¬ 
bile.  He  appealed.  Riley  was  fined  $25  for  taking  an 
automobile  and  Barrett  was  sent  to  jail  for  three  months 
for  taking  an  automobile  and  fined  $10  fo>-  larceny  of  live 
gallons  of  gasoline.  Lane  was  discharged. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — As  a  result  of  investigations 
made  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Pure  Food  Commission, 
an  extensive  illegal  traffic  in  oleomargarine  was  unearthed 
between  Wilmington  and  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  and  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  imitation- but  ter  which  was  shipped  generally 
as  “canned  corn”  was  bought  in  large  quantities,  around 
Kennett  Square  and  sold  as  "pure  butter.”  The  names 
of  40  persons  have  been  obtained  who  have  been  receiving 
the  stuff  from  Wilmington.  It  is  probable  the  Federal 
authorities  in  Delaware  and  in  Pennsylvania  will  also 
take  action. 

Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner  James  S.  Whipple 
has  established  a  State  farm  at  Sherburne,  Chenango 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  which  to  raise  game  birds.  It  has  been 
fenced  with  wire  fencing  and  fitted  tip  for  the  various 
species  of  birds  which  are  to  be  reared.  A  specialty 
will  be  made  of  Hungarian  partridge.  They  are  a  hardy 
game  bird,  about  half  the  size  of  the  native  partridge, 
and  are  prolific  breeders.  Mr.  Whipple  says  (hat  the 
department  will  he  able  to  turn  out  into  game  covers 
of  the  State  next  year  about  10,000  birds  and  furnish  as 
many  as  100  dozen  eggs  to  those  who  desire  them  for 
settings.  The  sportsmen  of  the  State,  are  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  effort  to  replenish  the  depleted  covers. 

1  he  Burley  Tobacco  Society,  which  carried  on  a  suc¬ 
cessful  fight  against  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
last  year  for  better  prices  and  which  is  making  a  similar 
light  this  year,  won  a  big  victory  at  Lexington,  Ky„ 
when  it  succeeded  in  pooling  the  crops  of  James  B.  Hag- 
gin  and  J.  H.  Camden.  The  former  raised  between  300 
and  400  acres  at  Ellendorf  farm  this  year  which  will 
aggregate  more  than  500,000  pounds,  the  largest  crop  in 
the  world,  while  Camden's  crop  will  run  close  to  200  000 
pounds.  Haggin  refused  to  pool  his  tobacco  last  year 
because  the  night  rider  troubles  looked  like  a  lawless  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  growers  into  joining  the  pool,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season  he  shipped  his  tobacco  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  markets.  This  year,  however,  conditions  havo 
changed,  and  with  the  society  having  succeeded  in  pool¬ 
ing  tiie  two  largest  crops  in  the  country  it  is  believer' 
by  the  officials  of  the  pool  that  the  moral  effect  will 
be  such  as  to  result  in  every  grower  of  hurley  not 
already  in  the  pool  joining  t lie  war  against  the  trust. 


NOTES  ON  STATE  FAIR  EXHIBITS. 

Considering  the  off  season  and  the  general  poor  quality 
of  iruit  this  year  the  fruit  exhibit  was  exceptionally  cred¬ 
itable.  The  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  won 
first  on  large  society  collections.  Most  of  their  gain  over 
tlio  Now  York  State  Fruit  Growers  Association  whs  mnde 
on  number  of  varieties  shown;  though  the  judge  allowed 
them  one  point  for  proportion  and  one  point  for  an  ar¬ 
rangement  at  one  end  of  the  table  of  a  few  plates  of 
fruit  under  dessert  and  culinary  headings.  The  New 
T  oi  k  State  Fruit  Browers’  Association  won  second  on  a 
larger  exhibit  that  averaged  much  higher  in  quality  than 
that  of  its  competitor.  The  commercial  value  was  also 
29  per  cent  greater  according  to  the  dealer  who  bought 
lM>th  exhibits  after  the  fair.  Orleans  won  first  and  On¬ 
tario  second  on  county  exhibits,  both  making  a  very  tine 
showing.  The  ornamental  work  on  tiie  Ontario  exhibit  is 
worthy  of  special  mention,  and  represented  a  vast  amount 
or  labor,  in  the  class  for  Granges,  Webster  Grange  was 
the  only  exhibitor,  and  made  a  very  creditable  exhibit. 
The  name  of  the  Grange  was  worked  in  a  very  attractive 
design  in  fruit;  hut  a  lack  of  contrast  In  colors  rendered 
it  rather  ineffective.  The  individual  collections  both  in 
professional  and  amateur  classes  were  very  good  to  fairly 
ordinary.  In  the  single  dish  exhibits  this  season  the 
loading  commercial  varieties  were  given  an  advantage 
over  other  varieties.  For  Baldwin  and  Greening  the 
prizes  were  first  $25.  second  $10,  third  $5; 
Spy  and  King  $15,  $10,  and  $5;  Jonathan  and 

Spitzenberg  $10.  $5  and  $2.50.  Bartlett.  Bose  and  Scckel 
were  picked  for  advancement  in  pears,  Bradshaw.  Bur- 
hank.  Reine  Claude  and  Shropshire  Damson  in  plums; 
Concord.  Catawba,  Delaware,  Niagara  and  Worden  in 
grapes  and  Elberta  in  peaches.  These  prizes  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  regular  prizes  of  $1.50,  80  cents  and  40 
cents  shoujd  bring  out  a  very  large  display  of  these 
favored  varieties  which  should  la’  very  fine  in  quality,  but 
the  exhibits  in  these  favored  classes  were  no  larger  than 
in  former  years  and  quality  was  below  rather  than  above 
average.  The  former  can  probably  be  accounted  for  bv 
the  fact  that  the  entry  fee  is  five  per  cent  of  first  pre¬ 
mium  paid  which  would  make  tiie  fee  for  entering  a 
plate  of  Baldwins  $1.2.*.  Some  look  at  this  as  too  much 
lur  a  shot  at  $2.*.  There  is  no  excuse,  however,  for  the 
lack  of  quality  shown  in  Baldwins  this  year.  A  better 
average  lot  was  shown  in  the  society  exhibits.  The  classes 
tor  commercial  exhibits  brought  out  some  very  good  fruit 
and  this  feature  of  the  fair  should  be  encouraged.  A  new 
class  for  nursery  stock  was  made  this  year  and  seemed 
to  he  well  received  by  nurserymen,  as  several  entries 
were  made  and  some  very  fine  stock  shown.  Buyers  who 
expect  all  stock  to  come  ep  to  these  samples  will  I  am 
afraid  he  disappointed,  as  trees  are  not  turned  out  in  a 
lathe  and  nurserymen  would  naturally  pick  as  good  as 
they  could  find  for  showing  in  competition  for  a  prize. 
The  Geneva  Station  made  a  large  showing  of  fruit,  cov¬ 
ering  many  varieties;  and  it  is  to  these  tables  that  grow¬ 
ers  usually  come  to  get  varieties  identified,  and  here 
always  find  attendants  willing  to  help  them,  not  only  in 
identification  but  with  any  problems  that  confront  them 
in  their  work. 


At  the  State  Fair  competition  is  open  to  the  world. 
This  places  the  New  York  fruit  grower  at  a  disadvantage 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  fruits  grown  iu  lower  lati¬ 
tudes  are  much  more  mature  and  show  to  much  greater 
advantage.  This  was  brought  very  forcibly  to  mind  h.v 
Northern  Spy  apples  shown  from  Southern  Ohio  that 
showed  as  mature  at  this  date  as  the  New  York  Spv  will 
at  Christmas  time.  It  would  be  as  just  to  ask  one  stock 
breeder  to  show  a  three-year-old  against  the  mature  cow 
of  another  breeder.  Classes  must  be  so  arranged  that 
exhibitors  start  on  an  equal  basis ;  for  an  exhibitor  who 
lias  to  overcome  an  advantage  given  his  competitor  by 
the  classification  or  the  scale  of  points  used  in  judging 
will  soon  see  the  uselessness  of  his  efforts  and  will  drop 
out.  Aside  from  this  there  are  natural  advantages  and 
disadvantages  that  every  exhibitor  has  to  contend  with 
and  he  expects  to.  The  grower  on  cold  heavy  soil  does 
not  expect  to  match  in  color  the  same  variety  grown 
on  soil  that  is  warm  and  light.  Y"et  some  varieties  will 
grow  nearer  perfection  on  these  heavy  soils.  A  Western 
New  York  grower  does  not  expect  to  eelinse  Fameuse  or 
McIntosh  grown  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  or  Sutton 
Beauty  or  Grimes  from  the  Hudson.  But  is  it  fair  to  the 
growers  of  New  York  Stale  to  extend  this  variation  of 
soil,  climate  and  adaptability  of  varieties’  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  State? 

Vegetables  made  about  the  usual  showing,  or  perhaps 
a  little  below  the  usual  quantity,  hut  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  iu  shelled  grain.  Honey  was  prominent  in  its  usual 
corner,  and  the  show  of  flowers  covered  a  wide  range  of 
varieties,  and  some  of  the  floral  designs'  were  worthy  of 
special  mention. 

The  poultry  had  been  moved  to  the  old  Art  and  In¬ 
dustrial  building  and  with  the  increased  floor  space  could 
be  shown  to  much  better  advantage.  In  the  center  of 
the  building  a  large  pool  had  been  Installed,  and  here 
many  varieties  of  water  fowl,  both  domestic  and  wild, 
enjoyed  their  favorite  element  and  attracted  largo  crowds. 
Through  ihe  center  of  the  building  from  this  pool  to  the 
western  entrance  were  a  row  of  cages-  containing  many 
of  the  wild  animals  of  the  State.  Raccoons,  rabbits,  wood¬ 
chucks,  squirrels,  foxes  and  opossums  were  among  the 
numbers.  The  poultry  was  much  ahead  of  previous  ex¬ 
hibits  in  numbers:  the  entries  including  pigeons  and  pet 
stock  running  to  339G.  The  quality  averaged  high.  It 
is  hard  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  breed  by  the  numbers 
appearing  in  the  show  room.  Especially  is  this  true 


when  figuring  the  popularity  of  different  broods  among 
those  who  make  their  dollars  and  cents  from  the  regular 
market  end  of  the  business. 

No  one  will  question  the  popularity  of  the  White  Leg¬ 
horn  as  the  egg  farm  favorite,  hut  against  79  birds  of 
tiiis  variety  shown  were  175  Golden  Seabright  Bantams. 
The  only  popular  variety  that  could  down  these  Seabright 
pets  were  the  It.  1.  Reds  and  these  were  brought  out  by 
a  long  list  of  silver  cups  offered  on  this  variety.  That 
tiie  U.  I.  Red  is  becoming  popular  as  a  rival  to  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  and  Wyandotte  as  a  general  purpose  fowl 
no  one  will  question,  but  that  they  lead  these  varieties 
is  no  more  proven  by  the  large  showings  made  at  the 
fairs  than  tiie  large  entry  of  Golden  Seahrights  proves 
them  more  popular  than  the  White  Leghorn.  The  rare 
variety  classes  are  tilled  by  men  who  make  a  business  of 
filling  these  classes  at  all  tho  Fall  fairs,  and  are  in  it 
for  i lie  money  they  can  make  in  premiums  above  entry 
fees  and  expenses.  These  men  are  known  to  the  true 
fancier  as  hucksters,  and  whether  they  are  an  injury  or 
a  benefit  to  the  poultry  show  and  poultry  business  is  a 
story  that  has  two  sides. 

The  Liberal  Arts  building  was  crowded  with  exhibits  of 
Syracuse  merchants  and  machinery  exhibits,  with  one 
wing  devoted  to  tine  arts  and  culinary  exhibits.  All  the 
available  space  on  the  grounds  was  taken  up  with  ma¬ 
chinery  exhibits,  and  everything  a  farmer  could  use  was 
shown.  The  only  tiling  new  I  noticed  was  an  onion  top¬ 
per  and  sorter,  but  to  those  who  never  attended  this 
fair  the  machinery  exhibit  is  worth  the  full  cost.  The 
cattle  exhibit,  though  considerably  below  that  of  last  year 
in  numbers,  was  strong  in  quality.  The  falling  off  in 
numbers  was  mostly  in  Holsteins,  Dutch  Belted  and 
Jerseys,  but  there  was  a  considerable  gain  in  Ayrshires 
and  the  beef  breeds.  Little  can  be  seen  of  the  cattle 
unless  visitors  get  there  while  they  are  in  the  show 
ring,  as  most  of  them  are  kept  blanketed,  and  the  stalls 
are  so  built  that  they  are  effectually  hidden  unless  one 
goes  in  the  stall  beside  them.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the 
new  cattle  building  will  he  so  arranged  that  visitors  inn 
see  more  than  just  the  head  and  tail.  It  is  also  hard 
for  the  uninitiated  to  find  the  prize  winning  animals  in 
many  classes.  The  horses  were  shown  this  year  in  the 
new  race  horse  building  inside  the  paddock,  and  quite  a 
distance  from  other  exhibits.  To  get  to  this  building 
tiie  regular  paddock  admission  of  25  cents  had  to  lie 
paid,  and  but  few  farmers  saw  the  horses.  Not  that  it 
amounts  to  much  from  the  farmers’  standpoint,  as  the 
horse  show  has,  aside  from  high  steppers  and  jumpers, 
been  pretty  much  of  a  farce  for  years.  Is  not  tills  partly 
responsible  for  the  spider-legged  bunch  of  hairspring 
nerves  that  is  expected  to  do  the  work  on  so  many  New 
York  farms  today?  Horses  wholly  unsuited  for  the  work 
required  of  them,  hut  they  can  kick  up  quite  a  dust  in 
the  road  when  they  are  not  lame  in  more  than  three  legs. 
I  trust  that  a  new  horse  show  will  lx*  built  with  the  new 
horse  barns.  Sheep  were  slightly  below  last  year’s  ex¬ 
hibit  in  numbers,  but  of  good  quality.  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  New  York  when  a  home-bred  ram  won  over  an 
imported  ram  that  cost  his  owner  $900  in  England.  The 
swine  exhibit  was  larger  and  of  better  quality  than  a 
year  ago,  hut  a  large  proportion  of  the  animals  came  from 
outside  the  State.  The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornel!  University  was  a  prominent  exhibitor 
in  the  Cheshire  classes.  G.  R.  s. 


BETTER  OUTLOOK  FOR  GINSENG. 

I  am  prepared  to  state,  for  the  past  three  years 
cultivated,  ginseng  has,  as  a  rule,  been  a  profitable 
investment.  The  wild-cat  claims  for  this  article  in  most 
eases  are  more  or  less  without  foundation.  This  crop  is 
not  unlike  any  other,  as  far  as  profit  and  loss  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  it  has  its  good  and  bad  results.  New  York  has 
many  tine  beds  or  gardens,  and  many  poor  ones  as  well. 
Many  think  that  a  gold  mine  is  to  lie  found  beneath  the 
tops  of  growing  plants'  in  a  much  less  period  of  time  than 
can  he  depended  upon.  I  fear  that  many  who  only  have 
a  limited  amount  of  cash  and  are  inclined  to  be  a  little 
short  of  ambition  will  see  their  mistake  in  putting  all 
their  eggs  in  one  basket.  The  Chinese,  as  has  been  stated 
frequently,  are  a  peculiar  race.  When  they  buy  a  certain 
quantity  of  cultivated  root  then  they  quit  and  want  wild 
root  in  its  place.  This  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  three 
years.  At  present  the  market  is  good  for  both  culti¬ 
vated  and  the  wild  root.  The  average  price  is  around 
$0.00  per  pound  for  cultivated,  well  dried  ;  $0.75  for  wild  in 
good  condition.  Cultivated  root  can  be  profitably  grown 
for  $4.50  per  pound,  in  the  hands  of  growers  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  a  success  of  most  all  undertakings. 
Personally,  I  would  not  hesitate  in  planting  out  five  acres 
of  ginseng.  The  future  is  certainly  bright  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Chinese  medical  herb.  T  think  that  the  aver¬ 
age  price  will  not  go  below  five  dollars  per  pound,  and 
there  will  he  market  demands  at  spells  so  long  as  China 
remains  a  heathen  nation.  The  Chinese  used  to  claim 
that  the  medical  properties  were  not  in  the  cultivated 
as  in  the  wild  root,  but  this  nonsense  has  left  their  minds, 
and  they  take  one  as  freely  as  the  other  when  they  want 
any  at  all.  Price  of  silver  governs  price  of  the  root  as 
well  as  supply  and  demand,  as  China  is  a  free  silver  nation. 

LEMUEL  BLACK. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  tiie  New'  York  State  Fair  we  were  told 
that  ginseng  would  pay  if  it  could  he  grown.  The  sec¬ 
tion  around  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  the  headquarters  for 
cultivated  ginseng.  Mr.  Geo.  Stanton.  wrho  started  the 
industry,  lived  nearby.  Blight  has  now  destroyed  most 
of  the  gardens  and  there  is  but  little  ginseng  left  in  that 
section.  We  now  see  that  the  great  excitement  over  this 
crop  was  raised  by  people  who  had  seeds  or  young  roots 
to  sell.  The  men  with  marketable  ginseng  to  sell  keep 
quiet.  _ 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

In  answer  to  the  query  about  chestnut  trees  dying, 
would  say  Fliat  in  our  70  acres  of  woods,  three  parts  of 
which  are  chestnut,  our  trees  are  not  dying  from,  the 
top  quicker  than  they  always  have  done.  The  apple 
crop  is  a  failure,  worst  for  years.  The  oats,  wheat  and 
corn  crops  fair;  wheat  selling  at  $1. 

Markeysburg,  Pa.  g.  b. 

The  Lima  bean  harvest  has  begun.  The  cutters  and 
pilers  are  busy  getting  them  iu  piles  to  haul  to  the 
thrashers  as  soon  as  dry  enough.  The  crop  is  medium, 
not  very  heavy  :  no  rain  to  do  much  good  since  February. 
The  Winter  rains  were  bountiful,  but  the  Spring  rains 
did  not  come.  Hay  good,  but  not  a  heavy  crop,  so  prices 
are  good.  Bean  thrashing  will  begin  in  about  two  weeks, 
and  will  he  rushed  through  before  the  rains-,  if  possible. 
Walnuts  are  being  gathered  and  dried.  The  first  picked 
up  seem  rather  smaller  than  usual,  but  the  prospect  may 
improve  as  tiie  season  advances.  Fruit  crop  fair:  more 
peaches  and  plums  than  usual,  so  prices  are  low  and 
some  were  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground.  Potatoes  and 
corn  medium  crops'.  Lemons  yielding  fairly  well,  and 
prices  fill  to  good.  O.  N.  C. 

Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  IITDES. — Since  reading  yonr  edi¬ 
torial  stating  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  duty 
on  hides'  in  no  way  affected  the  cattle  grower,  I  have 
followed  with  interest  the  prices  of  beef  and  cattle. 
Now  that  hides  are  free  of  duty  1  note  from  the  current 
issue  of  the  “Drovers  Journal”  that  steers,  in  carload 
lots,  sold  last  week  at  $7.50  per  100;  four  weeks  ago 
the  same  grade  was  sold  at  $7.10;  at  the  same  time  in 
1908  the  price  was  $7.10;  in  1907  It  was  $7.  and  in  1906 
it  was  $0.25.  Choice  export  steers  brought  $8.30  last 
week.  A  friend  of  mine  was  talking  to  some  of  the 
largest  cattlemen  in  Texas  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Payne  bill.  The  universal  opinion  was  that  the  cat¬ 
tlemen  felt  unconcerned  over  the  outcome  of  the  agitation 
regarding  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  hides,  as  they  felt 
confident  it  would  in  no  way  influence  their  industry. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing,  which  I  understand  is  quite  a 
general  opinion  in  the  West,  the  excitement  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Senators  would  seem  to  have  been  in  behalf  of  con¬ 
stituents  other  than  the  cattle  growers,  as  they  profess. 

HENRY  W.  HEALY. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

SONG  FOR  ALL  SOULS. 

God  bless  all  poor  souls  to-day, 

Those  who  weep  or  those  who  pray ; 
Those  who  sing  or  those  that  sigh 
Underneath  the  roof-tree  sky; 

North,  or  east,  or  far,  or  near, 

Kinsmen  linked  by  a  tear. 

Thou,  thou,  art  my  brother,  say 
God  bless  all  poor  souls  to-day. 

God  bless  all  poor  souls  to-day, 

Love  and  love  doth  reign  alway ; 

Bold  or  brave,  or  weak  or  worn, 
Jewel-decked  or  tatter-torn  ; 

Beggar,  prince,  or  clown  or  king. 

Weeping  bird  with  bruised  wing. 

All  within  Love’s  sov’ran  sway — 

God  bless  all  poor  souls  to-day. 

— Robert  Loveman. 

* 

Barbara,  aged  four,  had  always  been 
allowed  to  make  small  cakes  out  of  the 
scraps  of  dough  left  from  the  morning’s 
baking,  says  the  Catholic  Times,  so  one 
morning,  after  being  sent  to  gather  the 
eggs,  she  came  running  in  with  a  very 
tiny  one  and  exclaimed : 

“Oh,  mamma!  see  this  little  egg;  it 
must  be  that’s  all  the  dough  the  hen 
had  left.” 

* 

We  were  asked  recently  for  some 
special  soap  to  clean  carpets.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  very  good :  Cut  a  bar  of 
white  soap  into  fine  shavings,  put  it  into 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  until 
dissolved.  Then  add  one  ounce  of 
ether,  stir  well,  and  use  with  a  scrub¬ 
bing  brush.  Wipe  off  with  clear  warm 
water,  and  a  cloth,  removing  all  the 
suds.  The  colors  are  renewed  by  this 
cleansing  so  that  the  carpet  looks  like 
new. 

* 

Fried  onions  to  serve  with  steak  are 
nice  if  first  put  in  the  frying  pan  with 
water  enough  to  cover  them,  covered 
closely,  and  simmered  till  they  look 
transparent.  The  water  will  be  nearly 
evaporated;  then  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  and  fry,  without  a  lid,  until 
they  are  pale  brown ;  season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Many  cooks  who  do  not 
simmer  the  onions  first  fry  them  too 
long  in  the  effort  to  have  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  cooked,  and  some  of  them  thus 
become  charred  or  overdone. 

* 

Here  is  a  tested  recipe  for  pepper 
hash,  which  will  be  found  an  excellent 
relish.  One  peck  of  green  tomatoes, 
three  small  he  ds  of  hard  white  cab¬ 
bage,  eighteen  large  green  peppers,  two 
large  red  peppers,  two  bunches  celery; 
chop  all  fine  and  put  in  salted  layers 
over  night.  To  one  gallon  vinegar  add 
one  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  ground ; 
one  teaspoonful  black  pepper,  ground ; 
one  teaspoonful  cloves,  ground ;  one 
teaspoonful  cayenne  pepper,  ground; 
one  pound  sugar.  Put  in  kettle,  heat 
through,  mix  in  other  ingredients  and 
boil  ten  minutes.  Will  fill  three-gallon 
crock. 

* 

W iien  large  fancy  buttons  are  used 
for  trimming,  the  button-hole  is  not 
usually  a  real  one,  but  is  simulated  by 
braid,  piping  or  embroidery.  On  wash 
dresses  the  simulated  buttonhole  is  em¬ 
broidered  in  buttonhole  stitch,  heavily 
padded,  and  the  fancy  buttons  are  re¬ 
moved  for  laundering,  having  a  shank 
that  slips  through  an  eyelet,  clinched 
by  a  metal  ring  or  other  fastener  at  the 
back.  Homemade  ornamental  buttons 
may  have  a  shank  made  of  a  loop  of 
linen  thread  worked  firm  with  button¬ 
hole  stitch.  White  buttons  made  of 
braid  or  crochet,  get  very  much  soiled, 
and  do  not  wash  clean  on  the  dress; 
they  can  be  taken  off,  and  shaken  up  in 
a  jar  of  soapsuds  with  a  little  borax, 
which  cleanses  them  nicely;  then  rinsed 
with  bluing,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

•  >  * 

The  Sacramento  Bee  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  some  of  the  reforms  instituted 
by  women’s  clubs,  giving  the  women 


credit  for  reforming  obnoxious  situa¬ 
tions  in  a  way  men  rarely  think  of  do¬ 
ing.  Among  other  instances  the  “Bee” 
related  the  case  of  the  Dallas  mosqui¬ 
toes:  “Down  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where 
the  stegomyia  mosquitoes  used  to  be 
plentiful,  those  same  mosquitoes  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  biting  the  members 


6487  Semi-Princesse  Gown, 

82  to  40  bust. 

of  the  Dallas  Culture  Club.  The  mem¬ 
bers,  thus  having  had  their  attention 
called  to  the  stegomyia  mosquitoes,  did 
not  content  themselves  with  scratching 
and  cussing,  as  men  had  done  ever  since 
Dallas  found  itself  on  the  map,  but  got 
to  work  with  kerosene  oil  and  sprinkled 
every  pool  in  town,  and  now  there 
aren’t  any  mosquitoes  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
The  men  there  had  been  getting  stung 
right  along  and  would  be  getting  stung 
yet,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  initiative 
and  git-up-an-git  spirit  of  the  Culture 


TLje  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pretty  little  plaited  dress  shown 
may  be  made  of  some  stout  fabric  for 
school  wear,  or  of  fine  woolen  for 
dressier  occasions.  The  dress  is  made 
with  front  and  back  portions  and  is 
box  plaited  at  the  center  front  and 
center  back  and  the  skirt  portion  is  laid 
in  inverted  plaits  at  the  under-arms. 
The  neck  is  finished  with  the  fancy  col¬ 
lar,  there  are  epaulettes  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  the  closing  is  made  invisibly 
at  the  back.  The  sleeves  are  in  two 
pieces  each  with  rolled-over  cuffs.  The 
collar  is  finished  separately  and  ad¬ 
justed  over  the  neck.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  5%  yards  24  or  27,  3§4  yards  32  or 
25/8  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  1  yard 
27  inches  wide  for  bands.  The  pattern 
643G  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8 
and  10  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  semi-princess  gown  retains  all  its 
favor  and  is  always  graceful..  This  one 
is  made  of  cashmere  in  one  of  the  new 
metal  gray  shades  and  is  trimmed  with 
banding  that  shows  touches  of  black 
and  silver  while  the  chemisette  and  un¬ 
der  sleeves  are  of  cream  colored  lace 
over  white  chiffon.  There  is  a  belt  of 
messaline  in  matching  color  and  the 
buttons,  too,  are  covered  with  this  ma¬ 
terial.  The  gown  is  closed  invisibly  at 
the  back.  The  front  panel  is  cut  with 
the  waist  and  skirt  portions  in  one  and 
the  dress  consists  of  this  panel,  the  side 
and  back  portions  of  the  blouse  and  side 
and  back  portions  of  skirt.  The  blouse 
is  arranged  over  a  fitted  lining  and  the 
side  portions  of  the  skirt  are  made 
with  plaited  flounces  joined  to  their 
lower  edges.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  1*0 
yards  24  or  27,  8 ]/$  yards  32  or  5 y2 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  3^4  yards  of 
banding,  1  yard  18  for  the  chemisette 
and  under  sleeves,  yard  27  for  draped 
belt.  The  pattern  6437  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measure ;  price  10  cents. 


Keeping  Ham. — Last  Spring  a  recipe 
was  asked  for  putting  away  ham  for 
Summer  use.  Here  is  ours;  Cut  up  as 
for  frying,  cut  out  bone  and  rind,  pack 
in  a  jar  firm  and  tight.  I  take  an  old 
potato  masher  to  pack  it.  After  jar  is 
about  an  inch  or  so  from  top  melt  lard 
or  drippings,  put  on  hot;  then  when 
needed  take  out  and  put  /back  the  fat 
hot.  I  have  never  lost  any  and  have 
had  it  the  next  Fall  as  nice  as  when 
put  up.  MRS.  c.  R. 

Third  Bread. — One  cupful  sifted 
flour,  one  cupful  of  Indian  meal,  one 
teaspoon ful  each  of  salt  and  soda.  Sift 
all  together,  then  add  one  .cupful  of 
Quaker  oats  and  stir  in  two  cupfuls  of 
sweet  milk,  one-half  cupful  each  of  mo¬ 
lasses  and  cold  water.  Mix  well,  steam 
hard  for  three  hours  and  then  gently 
until  ready  to  serve.  Use  well-greased 
covered  tin  for  steaming. 


Save  HO 00  to  $20 00 

ON  A  HEATING  OR  COOK- 
ING  STOVE  OF  QUALITY. 

Not  only  do  we  guarantee  you  this  big  saving, 
but,  no  matter  where  you  live,  we  have  stoves 
READY  TO  SHIP  in  all  the  principal  ship¬ 
ping  points  in  the  United  States,  insuring 

Quick  and  Safe  Deliver y  and  Ver}) 
Little  Freight  Charges. 


c hi  '<S§ 6 


All  this  is  fully  explained  in  our  new 
FREE  Stove  Catalog  No.  66 R1 3,  a  copy  of 
which  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCKS 


A  COMPLETE  LIGHTING 
SYSTEM  FOR  ROMES, 
CHURCHES,  STORES,  ETC. 

Ann  Arbor  Lighting  Systems  nro  brighter 
than  gas,  6tC!idier  and  clearer  than  elect¬ 
ric  light,  and  cost  about  one-tenth  as  much 
to  operate.  Each  lamp  gives  300  to  500 
candle  power  for  less  than  M  cent  per 
hour.  Fuel  isgasolino;  perfectly  safo. 
Prico  $10  up,  according  to  number  of 
lamps  desired.  We  make  inverted  arcs 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  stores,  halls, 
factories,  etc. 

WE  WANT  AGENTS 

who  will  push  our  lino.  Special  terms  to 
those  who  write  early.  Catalog  and  prices 
on  roquest. 

SUPERIOR  MFQ.  CO. 

305  Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


T'twi  RIn  of  sun-touched  early  apples 

ine  Dig  M^rop  from  Delaware  follows 
elosely  tlie  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


towers 


E 


SLICKERS 

wear  well  H 
and  they  keep  you 
dry  while  you  are 
wearing  them 
$300 

EVERYWHERE 

GUARANTEED  WATERPROOF . 

CATALOG  EPEE 

AJ.Tower  Co.  Boston.  U.SA. 

Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited.  Toronto.  Can. 


6436  Girl’s  Box  Plaited  Dress, 

4  to  10  years. 

Club.  That  is  a  peculiarity  of  women; 
their  suddenness.  They  don’t  like  to 
consider  and  hem  and  haw  and  whereas 
about  a  thing.  Once  they  have  their 
minds  made  up;  then  is  the  time  to  act. 
Resolve  and  execution  go  right  along, 
hand  in  hand,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
surest  way  of  getting  anywhere.” 


Here’s  Something  New 

From  Kalamazoo 

You  can  save  enough  real  money  in  getting  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  to  buy  most  of  your  fuel— pay  your  taxes, 
buy  a  dress  or  suit  of  clothes  or  materially  increase  your 
bank  balance.  You  get  the  best  made — the  most  econom¬ 
ical — the  most  satisfactory  stove  or  range  to  be  had  any¬ 
where  at  any  price.  Willi  an  actual  cash  saving  of  from 
85  to  840  on  your  purchase.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
^of  satisfied  users  have  told  us  this  is  true*. 

We  make  it  easy  for  any  responsible  person  to  own 
la  Kalamazoo.  We  are  the  ■manufacturers.  You  get 
lowest  factory  prices,  360-davs’  approval  test,  and  our 
Iconvenient  terms.  Take  your  choice — 

Cash  or  Credit 

,  Write  for  Catalog:  No.  114  and  special  terms.  It 
gives  you  all  the  necessary  information  about  buy¬ 
ing  ana  using  a  good  stove  or  range.  Compare  our  prices  and  quality 
with  others,  prove  for  yourself  what  you  save  inbuying  a  Kalamazoo  for 
cash  or  on  time.  Freight  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Thu  Oven  Thermom¬ 
eter  saves  fuel  and 
makes  baking  easy. 


Direct  to  You” 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 
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Mrs.  Slam  Hustler  and  Mincie  Ticular 

“Mother,  don’t  you  think  Pauline  is 
awfully  fussy  about  her  work?”  This 
was  asked  in  such  a  tone  of  impartial 
inquiry  that  only  a  hornet  temper  could 
have  taken  offense  with  the  little  sister 
roaming  idly  about  the  kitchen.  Pet 
had  been  kept  from  school  by  a  sore 
throat,  and  now  sat  upon  one  corner  of 
the  work  table  (a  forbidden  perch) 
watching  her  eldest  sister  prepare  a 
dishful  of  apples  for  baking. 

“I’ll  bet  she  won’t  be  so  particular 
when  she  has  ten  hired  men  to  feed 
and  company  coming  to  dinner.” 

“Probably  not,”  admitted  Pauline 
with  the  happy  laugh  reference  to  her 
future  always  elicits.  “I  do  things  as 
I  like  them  done  now,  so  that  if  I  ever 
have  to  do  things  any  way  I  can  I 
shall  have  the  memory  of  these  easy 
days  to  assure  me  that  I  really  do 
know  how  to  do  things  well. 

“After  she  had  washed  and  wiped 
those  apples  she  pushed  out  the  cores 
and  then  she  dug  around  inside  with 
the  corer  in  everyone.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  like  the  pips  left 
in.” 

“No.  And  then,  Mother,  she  made 
plugs  for  every  apple.  She  cut  them 
out  of  the  smaller  apples  almost  the 
shape  of  the  holes  and  crowded  them 
in.” 

“That  is  to  keep  the  sugar  in  the 
center  of  the  apple  where  it  will  sweet¬ 
en  all  through.  We  none  of  us  like 
apples  too  sweet,  and  the  cavities  in 
these  big  apples  hold  a  lot  even  if 
most  of  it  does  run  out  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  They  are  a  great  deal  nicer 
if  you  put  stoppers  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  holes.” 

“Well,  then  you  cut  up  a  lot  of  bits 
and  tucked  in  around  the  apples.” 

“That  is  to  use  up  the  small  and 
one-sided  fruit.  Those  bits  cook  to 
pieces  and  make  the  syrup  richer,  and 
people  are  always  taking  second  and 
third  helpings  and  asking  for  ‘just  a 
little  more.’  There  will  be  none  left 
of  all  this  big  dishful,  you  will  see.” 

“Yes,  they  are  very,  very  good,” 
mused  the  little  girl.”  But  suppose  you 
had  just  dumped  them  in  the  dish  and 
scattered  the  cinnamon  and  sugar  over 
and  popped  them  in  the  oven,  who 
would  know  the  difference  to-morrow?” 

Pauline  laughed.  “Mother  says  there 
are  two  ways  of  enjoying  housework. 
One  is  to  rush  through  all  the  work 
and  going  and  extras  you  can  stagger 
under  and  then  glory  in  seeing  how 
much  you  have  done.  The  other  is  to 
take  things  more  gently  and  enjoy  do¬ 
ing  them  well.  I  suppose  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  sort  of  person  you 
were  born.  But  I  can  hustle  when  I 
have  to,  can’t  I,  Mommie?” 

“When  I  grow  up  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  will  be  a  Mrs.  Slam  Hustler 
or  a  Miss  Mincie  Ticular,”  and  Pet  de¬ 
serted  her  perch  and  the  kitchen  to¬ 
gether  with  the  settlement  of  her  opin¬ 
ions  and  skipped  away  to  another  hour 
of  piano  practice.  Pauline  straightened 
from  closing  the  oven  door  and  stood 
looking  on  while  I  dredged  flour  over 
the  pieces  of  a  fowl  jointefd  up  for 
cooking,  and  laid  them,  skin  side  down, 
in  the  hot  dry  kettle. 

“I  am  glad  you  are  not  so  much  of 
a  Mrs.  Slam  Hustler  that  you  dump 
in  the  chicken  and  pour  hot  water  over 
it  before  it  has  browned.  The  fat  under 
the  skin  keeps  it  from  sticking,  doesn’t 
it,  and  the  browned  meat  and  flour 
make  the  gravy  so  much  richer.” 

“But  it  is  the  Mincie  Ticulars  who 
are  most  in  the  habit  of  writing  house¬ 
keeping  notes.  I  sometimes  wish  the 
Mrs.  Slam  Hustlers  would  oftener  take 
time  to  set  forth  their  methods.  Neces¬ 
sity  makes  the  Hustler  family  to  abound 
in  farm  kitchens,  and  suggestions  as  to 
their  ways  would  be  more  helpful  than 
whole  pages  of  the  pictured  cooking 
flummery  many  of  the  home  maga¬ 
zines  give.” 
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"But,  Mother,  it  is  the  deft  hand  and 
the  taking  things  by  the  right  end  and 
working  with  both  hand  and  head  that 
pushes  housework  along,  and  it  may  as 
well  go  smoothly  as  with  a  slam  and 
a  hustle.”  k.  ithamar. 


Apple  Butter. 

Can  some  one  give  me  the  recipe  for  apple 
butter?  mrs.  h.  s. 

Apple  butter  is  made  with  new  unfer¬ 
mented  cider.  Fill  a  preserving  kettle 
with  fresh  cider,  and  boil  it  down  one- 
half.  Then  boil  another  kettleful  in  the 
same  way,  until  you  have  quantity  de¬ 
sired.  Boil  the  cider  the  day  before 
making  the  apple  butter.  To  every  four 
gallons  of  boiled  cider  allow  a  half¬ 
bushel  of  nice  juicy  apples,  pared,  cored 
and  quartered.  Nearly  fill  a  very  large 
kettle  with  the  cider,  and  put  in  as 
many  apples  as  can  be  kept  moist.  Stir 
frequently  and  when  the  apples  are  soft 
beat  with  a  wooden  stick  until  they  are 

reduced  to  pulp.  Cook  and  stir  con¬ 
tinuously,  until  the  butter  is  dark 
brown,  with  a  consistency  like  marma¬ 
lade.  Add  boiled  cider,  if  it  becomes 
too  thick,  and  apples  if  too  thin.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  sugar.  Twenty  minutes  be¬ 
fore  finishing  add  ground  cinnamon 
and  nutmeg  to  taste.  When  cold,  put  in 
stone  jars  and  cover  closely. 

Apple  butter  is  made  without  cider 
as  follows:  Take  any  quantity  of  ap¬ 
ples  liked,  cut  them  up  without  paring, 
cook  in  water  •sufficient  to  cover  well ; 
strain  in  a  coarse  bag  as  for  jelly,  only 
so  much  care  is  not  necessary.  Boil 
juice  down  one-half  and  thicken  with 
apples  which  have  been  stewed  until  no 
juice  remains  in  them.  Cook  until  very 
thick,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent 
burning.  Add  one-half  pound  brown 
sugar  (white  will  answer)  to  each 
pound  of  the  stewed  fruit  and  flavor 
with  cinnamon.  Put  in  stone  jars,  and 
when  cold  cover  with  paper  to  fit  the 
jar  pressed  close  to  the  butter;  then 
cover  the  jar  with  cloth  and  thick 
brown  paper  and  tie  snugly.  Still  an¬ 
other  recipe  without  cider  is  to  peel 
and  slice  the  apples,  and  put  in  pre¬ 
serving  kettle,  first  a  layer  of  apples, 
then  a  layer  of  light  brown  sugar.  Let 
stand,  covered  tightly,  for  12  hours, 
then  put  on  to  cook.  As  soon  as  it  be¬ 
gins  to  boil,  draw  back  to  a  place  where 
it  will  simmer  slowly,  and  let  it  cook, 
closely  covered,  for  five  hours;  stir 
well,  flavor  with  ground  spices,  and  put 
away  like  other  apple  butter. 


Fall  Supper  Dishes. 

Often  in  the  Fall,  when  canning  and 
preserving  are  going  on,  and  the  top  of 
the  stove  is  crowded  with  kettles  and 
pans,  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  a  dish 
for  supper  that  can  be  cooked  in  the 
oven  out  of  the  way.  Also  something 
substantial  is  necessary,  since  the  men 
are  hard  at  work  in  the  field,  and  the 
children  come  home  desperately  hungry 
from  school,  <-0  while  the  housewife  is 
saving  herself,  she  must  plan  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  family  with  some¬ 
thing  better  than  a  hastily  fried  supper. 
The  dishes  given  below  are  specially 
nice  for  supper,  though  they  may  be 
used  for  the  noon  meal  also. 

Baked  Lima  Beans. — While  getting 
dinner  put  on  two  quarts,  or  any  de¬ 
sired  quantity,  of  Lima  beans  and  cook 
for  20  minutes.  Pour  off  the  water  and 
put  in  bean  pot.  One  hour  before  sup¬ 
per  time  put  in  six  or  eight  thin  slices 
of  bacon,  salt,  pepper  and  enough  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  keep  from  scorching.  Bake 
one  hour. 

Tomato  Noodles. — While  preparing 
tomatoes  for  dinner  cook  an  extra 
quantity  and  pass  through  the  sieve. 
Have  ready  your  noodles,  or  you  can 
buy  them  in  the  store  without  the 
trouble  of  making  them,  and  about  \l/2 
hour  before  supper  drop  them  into 
boiling  water.  Boil  hard  for  20  minutes 


drain  and  put  in  pan  or  bean  pot. 
Cover  with  the  tomato  juice,  add  pep¬ 
per  and  salt  and  a  lump  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg  and  bake.  Many  people 
add  a  sprinkling  of  grated  cheese,  but 
the  plain  tomato  noodles  are  very  good. 

Baked  Hash. — Put  the  remains  of  a 
ham  when  the  bone  is  boiled  through  a 
meat  grinder,  or  chop  fine  in  a  bowl. 
Do  not  use  too  much  fat.  Put  in  a 
baking  pan  a  layer  of  thinly  sliced  raw 
potatoes,  then  a  layer  of  sliced  onion 
and  a  layer  of  meat.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  but  be  careful  not  to  get 
too  salty,  as  the  ground  ham  will  help 
season  the  hash.  Fill  the  pan  and  dot 
over  the  top  with  'butter.  Add  nearly 
a  pint  of  boiling  water  to  a  two-quart 
pan  of  the  mixture,  cover  closely  and 
bake  a  little  more  than  an  hour,  taking 
off  the  cover  the  last  15  minutes  to 
make  a  nice  brown  on  top. 

Baked  Rice. — Soak  the  amount  of 
rice  you  usually  cook  for  your  family 
an  hour  or  two  and  drain.  The  better 
way  is  to  try  to  have  only  enough  water 
for  the  rice  to  absorb.  To  each  pint  of 
rice  add  a  pint  of  milk  and  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  brown  sugar.  Mix  well  and 
bake  one  hour  stirring  frequently  to 
break  up  the  crust.  To  be  eaten  with 
milk. 

Glazed  Sweet  Potatoes. — At  dinner 
time  boil  enough  sweet  potatoes  in  their 
skins  for  supper.  Peel  and  arrange  in 
a  pan,  sprinkling  with  a  little  brown 
sugar,  salt,  pepper  and  bits  of  butter. 
Arrange  them  as  close  together  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  the  top  will  be  well  browned. 
Turn  once,  add  more  butter  and  season¬ 
ing,  so  they  will  be  crisp  on  both  sides, 
and  serve. 

Ham  and  Tomato. — Chop  or  grind 
cold  boiled  ham  rather  fine.  Slice  ripe 
tomatoes  an  inch  dbep  into  a  baking 
pan  and  sprinkle  with  a  little  sugar, 
salt,  pepper,  bread  crumbs  and  butter. 
Add  a  layer  (rather  thin)  of  the  ham, 
and  then  another  layer  of  tomato  until 
the  dish  is  full,  making  the  last  layer 
bread-crumbs.  Bake  one  hour.  Serve 
in  pan. 

Baked  Steak. — Cut  pieces  of  round 
steak  the  size  needed  for  the  table,  and 
after  seasoning  roll  in  flour.  Arrange 
in  baking  pan  and  add  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  and  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg.  Bake  an  hour  and  a  half.  Watch 
to  see  that  it  does  not  get  too  dry,  un¬ 
til  you  can  estimate  the  quantity  of 
water  needed.  This  is  very  good  on  a 
cool  evening  with  baked  potatoes. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


Inexpensive  Dresses 

Supreme  satisfaction 
with  cotton  dress- 
goods  is  worth  all  it 
costs;  .and  it  costs  but 
little  in 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid  Black  Prints 

The  standard  calicoes 
for  over  65  years.  Stan¬ 
dard  to-day.  Beauti¬ 
ful,  fadeless,  and  en¬ 
during. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you. 

The  Eddyitone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Don’t  Punish  Yourself  And  The  Clothes 

any  more  by  rubbing  them.  Clean  them  with  the 
”  EASY  ”  non-friction  steel  washer.  It  lasts  tl  life¬ 
time  and  saves  its  price  four  times  a  year.  Our 
new  book,  worth  dollars  to  you,  is  free. 

DODGE  8  ZUILL,  224-0  Dillaye  BldQ.,  Syracuse,  11.  Y. 


Newest  Designs 

Latest  Models  Lowest  Prices 

All  Shown  in  Our  New  Book  of  Stoves 

Are  you  going  to  buy  a  ateel  range  this  fall  ?  Do  you  need 
a  cook  stove,  a  hard  coal  base  burner,  an  air-tight  heater,  an 
oak  stove,  a  laundry  stove  ?  Do  you  want  an  oil  or  a  gasoline 
stove,  an  oil  heater,  a  gas  range  V  Are  you  building  or  about 
to  build  a  new  home  and  in  need  of  a  heating  plant — a  steam 
or  hot  water  boiler  or  a  high  grade  furnace  ?  Don’t  sper.d  a 
cent  for  any  kind  of  stove,  don’t  let  a  contract  for  a  heating 
plant  of  any  description  until  you  have  written  a  postal  card 
for  our  Free  Book  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Heating  Plants. 
Largest  assortment,  finest  qualities,  lowest  prices  for  g<-od 
qualities.  We  are  the  largest  retailers  of  good  stoves,  ranges 
and  heating  plants  in  the  world  and  thousands  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  have  learned  that 

We  Save  You  from  One-Third  to  One-Half 

We  sell  a  good  air-tight  heater  for  84c,  guaranteed  Oak  stoves  as 
low  as  $3. 52.,  base  burners  from  $20.95  UP>  cook  stoves  as  low  as 
$5.30,  steel  ranges  that  are  marvels  of  convenience  at  from  $12.07 
up,  hot  water  and  steam  boilers,  radiators  and  fittings  at  big 
reductions  over  retail  prices.  The  newest  designs  by  the  most 
skillful  stove  modelers,  manufactured  in  the  center  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  built  for  us  in  large  quantities  and  sold  at  a  very 
small  advance  over  manufacturing  cost,  are  fully  illustrated  in  our 
new  and  enlarged  Book  of  Stoves,  now  ready  for  mailing.  You 
will  want  this  free  book  before  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  stove, 
because  it  tells  you  of  the  best  built,  and  most  economical  fuel 
consuming  stoves  and  ranges  in  the  world,  sold  on  honor  at  very 
low  prices — lower  than  the  prices  of  any  other  dealer.  Write  for  this 
free  book  now  before  you  forget  it.  Just  a  postal  saying:  Please  send 
yourfree  book  of  stoves  and  we  will  send  it  postpaid  by  return  mail. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Write  us  at  the  address  nearest  you 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  and  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


JAN.  1  FEB.  |  MAR.  I  APR.  |  MAY  [JUNE  |JULY  |  AUg! 

r  No  manufacturer  of  High  Grade  Standard  ranges  and  heating  stoves  ever  made  a 
proposition  as  liberal  as  ours.  We  save  you  $5.00  to  $20.00,  which  otherwise  the  dealer 
vould  make.  We  sell  you  direct  from  our  factory  by  mail 


GOLD  COIN 


STOVES 
RANGES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

We  prepay  the  freight  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  a  finished ,  polished  Gold  Cola 


_ ,  -  _ _ i  gm  _ _ _ 

ready  t°  put  in  your  home.  You  may  try  it  a  WHOLE  YEAR— See  Guarantee. 

There  are  no  better  stoves,  and  no  manufacturer  who  saves  you  as  much  money  on 
a  good  stove.  We  do  not  compete  with  infeiior  mail  order  dealers.  We  sell  a  good 
stove  at  the  dealer’s  price  for  a  poor  stove. 

Our  Stove  Art  Catalog  is  Free — illustrating  and  describing  our  complete  line  of 
Ranges  and  Heating  Stoves— saves  you  money,  time  and  labor.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

GOLD  COIM  STOVE  COMPANY,  3  Oak  StreeL  Troy,  N.  I,  (Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  list,  i860) 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ORE  YEAR  ON  APPROVAL 


OVARANTEE: 

Use  this  stove  one 
year,  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied,  send  it  back  at 
our  expense  and  we 
will  refund  all  your 
money. 

Fifty  years  of  standard 
stove  making  makes  this  guar¬ 
antee  safe  for  you  and  for  us. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

LIVE  STOCK  IDEALS. 

While  attending  the  recent  Ohio 
State  Fair,  it  was  very  evident  to  the 
writer  that  the  live  stock  industry  is  a 
very  important  one  to  Ohio  people;  the 
stock  seemed  even  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  there  was  certainly  more 
stock  exhibited  than  at  any  previous 
fair.  After  noting  the  large  numbers, 
the  next  thing  that  attracted  one’s  at¬ 
tention  was  the  uniformity  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  on  show,  and  this  means  that 
all  breeders  have  certain  ideals  in  com- 


THIS  MODERN  ANGUS  TYPE.  Fig.  498. 

mon.  In  brief  these  ideals  for  beef  cat¬ 
tle  are  an  ideal  shape,  a  fine  quality  of 
beef  and  a  small  percentage  of  waste. 
What  the  beef  men  are  striving  for, 
is  cattle  having  greater  weight  and 
depth  of  bod)'',  shorter  legs  and  smooth¬ 
er  exteriors,  which  means  cattle  that 
will  finish  easily  and  quickly,  attain  a 
great  weight  and  make  good  use  of  the 
feed  consumed.  Every  student  of  an¬ 
atomy  knows  that  there  is  a  definite 
correlation  between  different  parts  of 
an  animal’s  body;  long  legs  mean  a  long 
neck  and  large  coarse  bones  in  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton,  which  usually  means  a 
general  lack  of  flesh  and  poor  feeding 
and  assimilative  ability.  It  is  just  this 
condition  that  our  beef  cattle  men  are 
getting  away  from,  and  the  writer  is 
well  pleased  that  Ohio  cattle  men  are 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  advance.  The 
accompanying  pictures,  Figs.  498  and  499, 
are  of  typical  animals,  raised  in  Ohio, 
and  representative  of  our  beef  cattle. 
Though  the  production  of  baby  beef  is 
not  very  general  yet,  the  finishing  of 
cattle  for  market  at  12  and  14  months 
is  becoming  of  increasing  interest,  and 
it  takes  just  such  cattle  as  the  ones 
shown  here  to  get  ready  for  market  in 
such  short  periods.  Of  course  the  feed 
is  an  important  matter,  'but  that  is  an¬ 
other  story. 

The  dairy  cow  is  getting  more  promi¬ 
nent  every  year,  as  she  should,  for  while 


'HIE  SHORT-HORN  TYPE.  Fig.  499. 

we  might  live  without  beef  yet  the 
withdrawal  of  the  dairy  products  from 
our  bill  of  fare  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter  indeed.  There  have,  in  past 
years,  been  good  shows  of  dairy  cattle 
at  our  fairs,  but  this  year  it  seemed 
that  all  previous  records  were  broken. 
The  individuals  were  excellent  and  in 
large  numbers.  The  ideals  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  men  are  in  brief,  better  quality  of 
milk  and  more  of  it.  With  this  ideal 
of  production  the  law  of  correlation 
gives  us  a  definite  form  of  animal,  the 
dairy  type,  and  this  type  was  much  in 
evidence  in  the  dairy  herds  exhibited. 


After  making  a  study  of  this  kind  one 
gets  away  from  the  idea  of  dual-pur¬ 
pose  cattle,  and  though  there  are  profit¬ 
able  herds  of  such  animals,  yet  the 
handling  of  highly  specialized  animals 
would  certainly  be  much  more  profitable 
under  similar  conditions. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


LINCOLNSHIRE  CURLY-COATED  SWINE. 

The  Ohio  State  Univerity  has  just 
received  from  England  five  head  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire  Curly-coated  pigs.,  the  first 
of  this  breed  to  be  imported  to  Ameri¬ 
ca.  This  is  a  white  breed,  resembling 
the  Chester  White,  but  with  a  rather 
large  ear  and  a  very  curly  coat  of  hair. 
It  is  a  breed  that  has  been  long  known 
in  eastern  England,  especially  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  but  has  not  attracted  much 
attention  until  recently,  where  at  the 
Smithfield  Fat  Stock  Show  and  at  the 
Royal  Society  Show,  a  good  record  was 
made.  Among  the  pigs  received  by  the 
University  are  three  barrows,  and  these 
will  be  shown  at  the  next  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago,  and 
two  of  them  entered  in  the  carcase  test. 

_ c.  s.  PLUMB. 

GEESE  VS.  COW. 

IIow  many  geese  can  be  kept  instead  of 
a  cow,  or  can  one  keep  five  geese  on  what 
one  cow  eats,  say  pasture  in  the  Summer 
and  corn  for  both  in  the  Winter?  D.  w.  v. 

Raising  geese  as  a  material  part  of  a 
man’s  income  is  a  risky  business  to  say 
the  least,  and  can  only  be  recommended 
where  land  is  cheap  and  the  supply  of 
water  abundant.  Usually  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  are  obtained  by  rais¬ 
ing  them  in  small  numbers  and  allowing 
them  free  range.  I  would  estimate  that 
at  least  10  or  12  geese  could  be  kept  in 
place  of  a  cow,  but  under  different  con¬ 
ditions  this  estimate  might  be  subject 
to  considerable  variation.  Geese  do  not 
require  feeding  in  Summer  if  allowed 
free  range.  Their  Winter  feed  should 
be  a  mash  of  equal  parts  by  measure 
of  bran,  middlings  and  ground  barley 
or  cornmeal,  with  about  five  per  cent  of 
beef  scraps  added.  This  mash  should 
be  fed  sparingly  in  the  morning,  and 
cracked  corn  or  whole  oats  given  at 
night.  C.  S.  GREENE. 


FALL  FEEDING  DAIRY  COWS. 

It  is  all  but  the  universal  custom  to 
feed  dairy  cows  to  some  extent  through 
the  Fall  months.  Dairymen  differ  as  to 
the  time  of  beginning  to  feed,  and,  of 
course,  we  all  differ  with  different  seas¬ 
ons.  Some  feed  from  the  middle  of 
July,  while  others  delay,  if  possible,  un¬ 
til  September  or  later.  No  matter  when 
one  begins  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
care  in  feeding,  which  is  the  thought  I 
am  after  at  this  time.  I  have  seen  men 
throw  in  feed  without  any  attention  to 
the  cow  that  is  expected  to  eat  it.  Per¬ 
haps  the  cow  that  eats  the  most  when 
she  gets  all  she  wants,  is  fed  the  least 
of  any  in  the  stable.  That,  however,  is 
not  so  bad  as  it  is  to  give  the  cow  that 
will  eat  but  a  small  allowance,  the 
quantity  that  the  big  eater  needs.  If 
a  cow  is  underfed  at  any  time,  it  may 
be  possible  to  bring  up  the  feed  later, 
but  if  a  cow  is  overfed  for  a  few  times 
she  gets  in  the  habit  of  leaving  a  part, 
and  that  will  be  the  part  that  is  least 
relished.  When  that  habit  is  formed, 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  break  it,  and  the 
cow  that  has  it  is  sure  to  make  a  poorer 
return  at  the  pail  than  the  cow  that 
clears  the  manger  at  every  feed.  “Them 
cows  dassent  do  any  way  but  eat  every¬ 
thing,”  remarked  the  hired  man,  when 
some  one  suggested  that  they  might  not 
eat  large  stalks  of  fodder  corn  that 
were  being  put  in.  There  was  a  good 
bit  of  truth  in  that  remark.  The  cows 
had  been  accustomed  to  eat  what  was 
given  them,  and  they  ate  the  more  of 
it.  Care  is  needed  for  such  results. 

H.  H.  LYON. 


24  Southdown  Ewes 

Eight  registered  and  10  unregistered  hut  full 
blood.  Write  for  full  description  and  prices. 
WTLFORD  WOOD,  Mountainville,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRES— A  few  choieo,  heavy  yearling  Rams. 
Also,  Ram  Lambs.  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 
BERT  VAN  VLEET,  Valois,  N.  Y. 

Be«utlre°d  Shropshires  Ewes  and  Rams 

Inquire  of  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi.  N.  Y. 


SHROPSH | RES- VEflRL,NG  RflMS' RflM  LflMBS’ EWES 


ported  Stock. 


AND  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Tm- 
FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


C0TSW0LD  and  LINCOLN  SHEEP. 

All  agos,  either  sex.  L.  R.  KUNEY,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PRIZE-WINNING 


PERCHERON  AN 
BELGIAN  STALLIONS 


WH  i 

\ND  1 


At  Now  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  our  horses  won  in  following 
classes  : 

PERCHERON  THREE  YEAR 
OLDS,  Eleven  Entries:  Won  First, 
Second  and  Third  Prizes. 

PERCHERON  TWO  YEAR  OLDS, 
Seven  Entries :  Won  First  and 
Second  Prizes. 

First  and  Second  Prizes  in  BEL¬ 
GIAN  CLASS. 

Get  in  the  breeding  business  right 
witli  these  prize-winning  money  mak¬ 
ing  kinds.  We  can  offer  you  the  best 
America  and  Europe  can  produce— and 
wo  will  sell  thorn  at  Farmers’  Prices. 

Como  to  Shortsville,  look  my  stock 
over  ami  you  will  have  no  others.  Al¬ 
ways  a  choieo  lot  of  Percheron,  Belgian 
and  Shire  Stallions  and  Mares  on  hand. 

Write  me  about  what  you  want  today. 


G.  A.  SUTPHEN,  Shortsville,  N  Y„  Importer  and  Breeder. 


Shortsville  is  on  Auburn  Branch  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  between  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 


Grrc/vt  October  Auction  Sale 
130  Belgian  &,  Percheron  Stallions  <&  tVlares 
The  Next  Great  Auction  Sale  will  lie  held  at  the  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 
Tlrursciay.  October  A -4.  1909 

Sale  commences  at  y  o'clock  a. m.,  rain  or  shine.  It  will  be  to  the 
interest  of  every  lover  of  a  good  horse  to  attend  this  sale.  Mote 
than  half  of  the  mares  that  will  be  sold  at  this  sale  are  well  mated, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  in  foal,  making  a  grand  opportunity 
for  any  breeder  to  establish  the  right  foundation  to  start.  In  the 
horse  business.  The  great  sales  that  have  been  conducted  at  this 
renowned  farm  have  now  become  thoroughly  established,  the  public 
are  satisiled  that  they  have  been  receiving  more  than  full  value 
for  their  investments,  and  they  know  nothing  but  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  are  permitted.  Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogand  posters; 
they  will  be  forwarded  to  you  at  once.  Come  and  bring  all  your 
friends  with  you  who  are  interested  in  good  horses. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  of  Sharon  Valley  Sfock  Farm,  NEWARK  OHIO 
F.  W.  ANDREWS,  Auctioneer.  (Citizens  Phone  206.  Bell  061  VV.) 


Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  agos  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  Ail 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

VV.  VV.  BI.AKE  ARKCOLL,  Paoli,  Pa. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

For  Sale  at  present:  A  Son  of  Fern’s 
Jubilee,  fit  for  service.  Also  younger  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  V. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  lioifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  typo  and 
hacked  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
I..  A.  REYMANN,  WHEELING.  VV.  Va. 


—Bull  Calves  from  cows  milking 
over  46  lbs.  per  day  Address 
R.  TEMPLETON  &  SON.  Ulster,  l’a. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 


JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow.  tostrng 
462  )bs.  fat  in  .’129  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifers  and  ton  Jlcilor  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  "Brightsido," 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Ynil  Pon’t  AffnrrI  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  UC1II  l  MIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  beat 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


-Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  15  cows,  16  heifers,  13  bulls. 
8.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  nro  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  or  good  young  hulls  from  milking  Short-Horn 
Cows.  Hose  of  Sharon,  Iiuby’a  Bright  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  263.622, 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  1 0357 3,  and  first 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1908.  The 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
€.  P.  WEST  .2  SON,  Itox  811,  ltlooiitlngbiirg,  O. 


BULL  CALYES* YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  Ail  tire  from  officially  tested  hams,  and  ate 
sited  by  H oincsteail  Girl  Do  Kid’s  Sarcastic 
J.ttii.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rif  toil,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


jV/ClLK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING.  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Pigs  from  mature  registered  stock. 
Best  strains.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  circular  and  price, 

CROSS-ROAD  FARM.  Plattsbuio,  N  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  AND  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOW  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIX  MONTHS  0L0 

Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two  breeds  sold  for 
breeding  purposes.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Wliito 
Boars  old  enough  for  service.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Our  Motto  is  ;  To  Please  Our  Customers  At  Any  Cost 
HEART'S  DELIGHT  FARM.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


Large  English  berkshires  that  get  big  quick:  200 

early  fall  pigs  from  Imported  and  Lord  Premier 
strains  at  bargain  prices.  Book  your  order  now. 
PKNNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa, 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN -PRUSSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
soothem.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Buu,  CALVES, 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESI AN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’ PRICES. 

Have  two  yearling  bulls,  ready  for  immediate 
service,  and  four  bull  calves,  from  six  to  ten 
months  old  ;  all  large,  handsome,  well-grown 
animals.  Address  P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  OFFER  for  sale  my  Holstein  Bull,  “  Butter  Boy 
1  Artis  Clothilde,’’  11735.  H.F.H.B.,  calved  Feb. 24, 
1916.  Also  a  pair  extra  line  farm  horses,  or  would 
exchange  for  young  Holstein  cows.  C.  F.  BEDELL, 
Alicedeil  Farm,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


QOSKMOUNT  IS  101)  POLL  CALVES  and 

■ ■  yearling  bulls  for  sale.  The  best  of  the  breed. 
Descendants  of  Mayflower  2nd,  Eulalie  and  Pert, 
and  of  Endymion,  Eyke.  Dandy  and  Corporal. 

Address,  ALEX.  SMITH,  Supt.,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE 

OHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON, 

GO  Wall  Street,  -  -  -  New  York  City 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE— High  Grade  Holstein  Cows; 

Springers  and  due  to  freshen  in  tho  Spring. 
Give  spot  cash  price.  C.  F.  BEDELL,  Salisbury 
Mills,  Orange  Bounty,  N.  Y. 


DELAINE  RAMS 

Write  for  prices  and  describe  the  style  of  ram  that 
you  want.  L.  M.  ADAMS,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Rambouillet  Rams  and  O.I.C, 
Swine.  C.  W.  Halliday,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 


nimnpc  the  deep  fellows, 

UJtUJifaUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


p  O I  I  IP  P|  |  DO— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  lUrOeheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  nnd  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Herkshires.  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  K.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbled  ale,  Conn. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

Young  pigs  for  sale,  bred  fiom 
Registered  prize  winning  slock. 

CHAS.  W.  SWITZER,  SOUTH  EUCLID,  OHIO. 


SPECIAL  OFFERING  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Boar  and  Sow  Pigs  now  ready  for  shipment.  Can 
furnish  pairs  not  akin.  All  priced  low  to  move  them 
quickly.  Order  today.  C’has.  C.  Allen,  Greene,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow.Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGHBY  FARM, Gettysburg, Pit. 


PURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES 

Established  in  1896.  The  peer  of  any  in  America. 
Spring  and  fall  pigs  and  bred  sows  for  sale. 

WILL  W.  FISHER,  Watervliet,  Mich. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


Large  berkshires  at  highwood— short. 

broad  lieu  1 1  b.  Mitt  mo  aiilmnlB  weigh  from  700  to  900  lbs. 
Special  offer  NOW  of  Service  Hoars.  Sows  averaged  eleveu  to 
tho  litter  thin  spring.  Write  for  bnnklet. 

II.  C.  Sc  II.  U.  HAKPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  —  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier, 
L  Uni  on  Lee,  Lord  AUin’a  Hello  Strains.  Prices  on  application. 
M.  B.  O.  OHl’H  AN  AGE  Sc  HOME,  Centro  Valley,  Pa. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  snle;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days’ 
trial.  R.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption.  Illinois. 


l  non. 
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PLANNING  FOR  A  RENTFD  FARM. 

C.  At.  J-,  East  Orange .  N.  J. — My  farm 
consists  of  about  70  acres  of  good  sandy 
loam  soil,  nine  acres  of  woods,  and  about 
10  acres  of  permanent  pasture.  I  bought  it 
about  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  rented  now, 
but  not  satisfactorily ;  I  want  to  rent  it 
as  a  dairy  farm  on  shares,  and  for  a  term 
of  years,  if  possible.  My  idea  is  to  begin 
with  10  or  12  cows  and  gradually  increase, 
the  number.  The  present  barn  is  dilapi¬ 
dated,  and  I  must  build  a  new  one,  also  a 
silo.  As  my  capital  will  be  somewhat  lim¬ 
ited,  I  shall  have  to  build  them  only  large 
enough  for  immediate  needs,  and  make  ad¬ 
ditions  as  required.  How  large  should  they 
be  to  store  feed  for  this  number  of  cattle 
and  necessary  horses?  Is  it  advantageous 
or  desirable  to  have  the  cow  stable  sepa¬ 
rate  from  barn?  Considering  the  additional 
expense,  should  I  be  justified  in  doing  so? 
What  crop  rotation  ought  t»o  be  practiced 
for  best  results,  and  to  include  potatoes? 
It  seems  to  me  the  pasture  ought  to  be 
improved,  and  three  or  four  acres  at  one 
end  needs  draining.  The  70  acres  above 
mentioned  are  located  on  a  slightly  rolling 
plateau  about  30  feet  high  at  the  northern 
edge  where  the  pasture  begins  and  slopes 
down  to  the  road.  There  is  a  brook  five 
or  six  feet  wide  running  through  it  from 
end  (o  end,  and  the  part  needing  drainage 
is  lower  than  the  banks  of  the  brook  in 
places.  What  suggestions?  What  are  the 
chances  of  my  securing  a  first-class  farmer, 
capable  and  reliable,  to  operate  the  place 
on  shares,  I,  of  course,  to  furnish  all  stock 
and  implements?  Milk  has  been  sold,  ac¬ 
cording  to  season,  at  four  to  4%  cents  per 
quart,  delivered  to  a  retailer  about  three 
miles  away,  ITnd  other  produce  can  be  sold 
at  New  York  prices  in  either  or  all  of  four 
towns  having  5,000  to  50,000  people  and 
1  Yj  to  five  miles  away.  No  freight  or  com¬ 
missions  to  pay.  It  ought  to  be  a  good 
proposition  for  the  right  man.  What  tools 
and  implements,  harness,  *wagons,  etc.;, 
would  be  necessary? 

Ans. — It  will  not  pay  to  build  a  tem¬ 
porary  or  inadequate  structure,  even  if 
your  capital  is  limited.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  for  you  to  put  up  anything  extrav¬ 
agant,  or  beyond  what  you  can  afford. 
When  you  are  building,  a  few  hundred 
dollars  will  make  all  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  will  supply  your  needs  for 
a  long  time,  and  be  satisfactory,  and 
that  which  will  never  be  right.  To  add 
to  it  afterward  what  you  will  eventually 
want  will  cost  twice  as  much,  and  then 
not  be  as  good.  It  takes  no  more  roof 
to  cover  a  building  with  20-foot  posts, 
than  one  with  12,  and  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  more  labor  to  erect  a  good-sized 
building  than  a  small  one.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  silo?  I  would  never  advise  a 
man  to  go  in  debt  beyond  his  ultimate 
ability  to  pay,  but  I  know  by  costly  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  is  poor  economy  to  put 
up,  or  fix  buildings  in  a  way  which  one 
knows  will  not  answer  after  a  few 
years.  You  would  better  borrow  money, 
and  pay  6  per  cent  interest.  Doubtless 
$500  extra  would  be  all  you  would  need. 
The  interest  of  this  would  only  be  $30, 
or  $300,  in  10  years.  If  you  increase  as 
you  expect,  it  will  cost  at  least  $S()()  to 
enlarge,  and  you  have  the  advantage  of 
the  increased  capacity  from  the  *begin- 
ning,  worth  much  more  than  the  inter¬ 
est.  True,  it  is  better  to  have  the  cattle 
in  a  separate  building,  but  I  suggest  you 
build  one  good  barn,  40  x  46  feet,  with 
20-foot  posts.  Make  a  14-foot  driveway 
through  the  center.  Put  your  stable  on 
the  side  which  has  the  most  sunlight. 
Allow  five  feet  for  a  passageway  behind 
the  cows,  then  a  gutter  14  inches  wide, 
with  a  graduated  platform  for  the  cows 
to  stand  on,  from  four  to  four  feet  six, 
Put  in  swing  stanchions  with  a  couple 
of  links  at  top  and  bottom  to  make  it 
easy  for  the  cows  to  get  up  and  down. 
Allow  for  a  six-foot  -space  in  front, 
which  will  serve  as  manger  and  passage¬ 
way.  Seal  with  matched  lumber  on  the 
inside,  and  overhead,  putting  heavy  pa¬ 
per  between  that  and  the  outside  siding, 
also  next  the  driveway.  Make  the  height 
eight  feet  in  the  clear.  Put  in  a  cement 
floor  and  window.  This  will  give  room 
for  12  cows,  on  the  40-foot  side.  Over¬ 
head  can  be  used  for  storage  for  fod¬ 
der,  letting  it  come  down  through  a 
shoot,  or  in  the  driveway,  where  it  can 
be  conveniently  fed. 

On  the  opposite  side  can  be  placed 
the  stalls  for  the  horses,  a  couple  of  box 


stalls  for  a  bull,  freshening  cows  or 
calves,  and  also  a  granary.  Locate  the 
silo  at  the  end  of  the  cow  stable,  where 
you  would  put  the  cow  stable  if  you 
are  to  build  one  separately.  It  will  then 
be  in  the  proper  place,  by  feeding  from 
the  other  side.  I  think  one  32  feet  high, 
12  feet  in  diameter,  would  best  serve 
you.  Such  a  one  would  have  a  capacitv 
of  73  tons  when  settled  and  even  full. 
As  ordinarily  filled,  it  will  hold  from 
60  to  65  tons.  Ten  head  of  cattle  will 
use  about  40  tons  in  100  days.  This 
will  give  you  a  capacity  to  increase  your 
herd,  or  if  you  have  the  corn,  it  can  be 
filled  and  prolong  the  feeding  period, 
or  to  supplement  the  pastures  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  above  will  give  you  a  good 
barn,  containing  a  comfortable  stable, 
at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Later,  if 
you  prosper  and  desire  to  increase  your 
herd,  you  can  build  a  separate  stable  be¬ 
yond  the  silo,  and  there  need  be  no 
material  alteration  of  the  barn.  By  sim¬ 
ply  taking  out  the  stanchions  and  ceil¬ 
ing  overhead,  the  old  stable  can  be  used 
for  storage. 

I  would  put  in  10  acres  of  corn  for 
the  silo,  sowing  at  the  last  cultivation 
clover,  rape  and  Cow-horn  turnips,  to 
be  turned  under  the  next  Spring.  Fol¬ 
low  the  corn  with  potatoes,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble,  sow  Crimson  clover  to  turn  under 
the  following  season.  Then  sow  Canada 
peas  and  oats,  seeding  at  the  same  time 
with  Red  clover.  Cut  the  peas  and  oats 
when  green  for  fodder,  or  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  pasture.  This  will  give  a  four- 
year  rotation  and  take  up  your  40  acres 
of  tillable  land.  Unquestionably,  your 
pasture  would  be  improved  by  a  dress¬ 
ing  in  early  Spring  of  400  pounds  to 
the  acre  of  a  fertilizer  made  up  of 
1,500  pounds  of  South  Carolina  rock, 
300  pounds  bone  and  200  pounds  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  to  drain  the  land  without  seeing 
it.  Nothing  pays  better  than  to  take 
the  standing  water  off  such  land.  Read 
carefully  Mr.  Allen’s  article  on  drain¬ 
age  in  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
If  you  can  drain  into  the  brook  above 
high  water  mark,  you  should  have  no 
trouble.  Three  good  horses  should  do 
the  work.  Then  you  should  have  two 
wide-tire  farm  wagons,  one  of  them  a 
low-down  truck,  a  one-horse  market 
wagon,  a  plow,  Cutaway  and  slant-tooth 
harrow,  roller,  two-horse  riding  culti¬ 
vator,  and  a  one-horse  narrow-tooth 
walking  one,  a  mower,  corn  harvester, 
will  all  be  necessary  tools.  To  this  you 
may  add  a  number  of  small  tools,  and 
it  may  be  a  potato  digger  and  planter. 
A  track  and  horse  fork  in  the  barn  for 
unloading,  will  add  much  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  speed,  as  well  as  ease  of  doing 
the  work.  All  the  above  is  easy,  and 
sounds  well  on  paper,  and  while  I  know 
it  is  practical,  to  get  “a  first-class  man, 
capable  and  reliable,  to  (operate  the 
place  on  shares”  or  any  other  way  is 
another,  and  difficult  proposition.  Any 
but  such  a  man,  will  render  all  your 
plans  of  no  effect.  It  is  always  difficult 
to  do  work  -by  proxy,  and  men  who  can 
or  will  do  as  they  are  told  are  scarce, 
and  those  with  executive  ability  scarcer 
still.  Nevertheless  they  exist  if  you 
can  get  hold  of  them.  You  must  realize 
I  have  given  you  just  a  general  outline. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  details  and 
conditions  arising  from  time  to  time, 
which  a  whole  issue  of  this  paper  would 
not  suffice  to  supply. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Weeds  in  Silage. — About  one-quarter 
acre  of  my  silage  corn  last  year  was 
on  low*  wet  ground,  and  ragweed  grew 
very  rank,  some  of  it  four  feet  high.  I 
could  not  separate  it  from  corn  in  cut¬ 
ting,  as  I  used  a  harvester.  Stock  ate 
it  readily  and  I  could  see  no  ill  effects 
in  any  way,  but,  judging  from  this  small 
amount,  think  it  might  spoil  through  ex¬ 
cessive  heating,  as  there  was  very  little 
juice  in  the  stalks  or  leaves  of  the  rag¬ 
weed.  However,  my  experience  may  not 
be  anything  to  be  guided  by,  as"  the 
amount  was  small  and  the  ragweed  and 
corn  were  in  about  equal  proportions. 
A  larger  amount  might  act  differently, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  inquirer’s 
corn  contains  as  much  weed  as  the 
above.  h.  g.  p. 

Verona,  N.  Y. 


50  CENT 

BUTTER 

BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 

AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

'  ~j  ( 

“50  CENT  BUTTER  BEFORE  CHRIST¬ 
MAS” —  is  the  prediction  freely  made  by  the 
big  leaders  in  butter  production,  based  upon 
their  close  knowledge  of  trade  conditions. 

Butter  at  anywhere  near  such  a  price  means 
that  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  WILL  PAY 
FOR  ITSELF  BEFORE  THE  END  OF 
THE  YEAR  in  its  savings  over  any  gravity  or 
setting  system. 

It  means  that  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
WILL  PAY  FOR  ITSELF  BY  SPRING 
over  any  competing  make  of  separator  in  use 
or  on  the  market. 

It  means  that  an  Improved  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  WILL  PAY  FOR  ITSELF 
WITHIN  A  YEAR  over  the  older  style  De 
Laval  Cream  Separators  in  use. 

It  means  that  no  one  separating  cream  from 
the  milk  of  even  a  single  cow  CAN  AFFORD 
to  continue  to  do  so  a  day  longer  than  can  be 
helped  without  an  Improved  De  Laval  Cream 

Separator. 

% 

And  buyers  should  remember  that  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  —  on  which  there  is  just  one  reason¬ 
able  price  for  everybody  —  can  be  bought  at  a  fair 
discount  for  cash  down  or  on  such  liberal  time  that 
it  WILL  PAY  FOR  ITSELF  out  of  its  own  savings. 

That  means  that  NO  ONE  need  go  a  day  longer 
without  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  than  may  be 
necessary  to  order  and  receive  it,  and  that  they 
CANNOT  AFFORD  to  do  so. 

It  emphasizes  the  urgent  importance  of  seeing  the 
local  De  Laval  agent  or  communicating  with  the 
Company  directly  AT  ONCE,  with  a~  material  dollars- 
and-cents  loss  EACH  DAY  of  delay  in  doing  so. 

Then  WHY  delay  another  day? 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  K.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1 21  a  A  J  21b  Filukrt  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dun  mm  A  Sacra  mknto  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
165  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Strkkt 

MONTREAL 

14  A  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

1016  Western  Avknuk 

SEATTLE 


800 
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A  BALANCED  POULTRY  RATION. 

Will  you  assist  me  in  figuring  out  a 
balanced  ration  in  my  poultry  feeding? 
Prepared  feeds  liave  to  be  purchased,  and 
contain  grit,  shell  and  charcoal  that  we 
could  supply  much  cheaper  than  $3.50  per 
hundred  pounds.  I  have  planted  Kaffir 
corn,  corn,  sorghum  cane,  sunflowers,  mil¬ 
let,  buckwheat  and  grepn  stud  available  all 
the  time  (Winter  included).  1  have  har¬ 
vested  oats  and  will  plant  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  this  Fall.  I  have  a  hand  mill  and  can 
grind  and  mix  my  own  feeds.  I  want  aid 
in  figuring  out  the  following  rations:  1. 
For  baby  chicks  and  ducklings.  2.  Pullets 
for  future  breeders.  3.  Cockerels  for  broil¬ 
ers.  4.  Laying  hens  and  ducks.  Give  pro¬ 
portions  of  above  mentioned  feeds  for  mix¬ 
ing  these  rations.  I  am  having  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  ready-mixed  feeds,  w.  f.  s- 

I  la  wkinsvillc,  Ga. 

Rations  for  chickens  recommended  by 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture:  For  the  first  48  hours  after  hatch¬ 
ing  no  feed  should  be  given.  1  hen  for 
three  days  they  should  be  fed  bread 
crumbs,  eight  parts ;  boiled  eggs,  two 
parts ;  thoroughly  ground  together  and 
moistened  with  sweet  skim-milk,  with  a 
little  fine  grit,  granulated  charcoal  and 
bone  meal  added.  Feed  this  five  times 
daily,  but  feed  rather  sparingly.  Leave 
before  the  chicks  a  mixture  of  cracked 
wheat,  six  parts;  cracked  corn,  four 
parts;  hulled  oats,  one  part;  wheat  bran, 
four  parts;  fine  grit,  charcoal  and  bone, 
one-half  part.  Fresh  water  should  al¬ 
ways  be  at  hand.  The  tiling  to  seventh 
day  gradually  substitute  for  bread 
crumbs  and  eggs,  cornmeal  johnny  cake 
and  egg,  made  of  four  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  one  and  one-half  parts  eggs,  five 
parts  sour  skim-milk  and  baking  soda. 
This  should  be  baked  thoroughly  and 
then  ground  with  one-half  part  onions 
and  one-half  part  lettuce  or  other  green 
food.  Feed  three  times  per  day.  Feed 
grain  mixture  as  above  in  light  litter 
twice  per  day.  Leave  wheat  bran  before 
them  in  a  dish  so  that  it  cannot  be 
scratched  out.  The  seventh  to  twenty- 
fifth  day  feed  as  above  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  bread.  Feed  johnny  cake  twice 
daily.  Give  grain  in  the  litter  three 
times  per  day.  Wheat  bran,  fine  grit, 
charcoal  and  bone  may  be  left  before 
them 'continuously.  From  third  to  sixth 
week  feed  the  same  as  above  except 
that  only  two  feeds  of  grain  per  day 
(morning  and  night),  and  one  feed  of 
johnny  cake  (noon)  should  be  given. 
Place  before  them  a  mixture  of  wheat 
bran,  eight  parts;  best  screened  beef 
scrap,  two  parts;  bone  meal,  one-half 
part.  Only  the  best  beef  scrap  should 
be  used,  as  poor  scrap  causes  indiges¬ 
tion.  Chicks  should  have  a  grass  run  if 
possible,  with  opportunity  for  exercise, 
picking  grass  and  catching  insects. 
Otherwise  green  food  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  four  to  five  times  per  day,  but 
sparingly. 

During  the  fore  part  of  this  period 
johnny  cake  is  mixed  with  equal  parts 
of  a  good  ground  grain  feed,  similar  to 
the  one  used  for  egg  production — for 
example,  100  parts  cornmeal.  100  parts 
wheat  middlings,  200  parts  wheat  bran, 
100  parts  beef  scrap,  25  parts  oil  meal, 
25  parts  Alfalfa  meal.  This  may  now 
be  fed  in  place  of  the  wheat  bran  and 
meat  scrap.  From  six  to  ten  weeks, 
feed  in  one  hopper  the  regular  laying 
ration  as  above,  and  in  another  a 
cracked  grain  mixture  consisting  ol"  200 
parts  cracked  corn,  100  parts  cracked 
wheat. 

For  laying  hens  give  whole  grain,  two 
parts  corn,  two  parts  wheat,  one  part 
oats,  scattered  in  the  litter  morning  and 
night.  For  their  mash  use  six  parts 
cornmeal,  six  parts  wheat  middlings,  five 
parts  meat  scraps,  three  parts  wheat 
bran,  one  part  oil  meal,  one  part  good 
Alfalfa  meal  in  Winter.  Green  food 
such  as  mangels,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of 
about  one  pound  to  15  hens  per  day. 
For  broilers  cornmeal,  hulled  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  buckwheat,  equal  parts,  ground  and 
mixed  with  buttermilk  or  skim-milk  to 
a  batter.  Feed  this  morning  and  night, 
and  at  noon  feed  equal  parts  of  corn  and 
wheat.  For  fattening  birds  in  general, 
feed  this  mixed  wet  batter  twice  per 
day,  without  the  feed  of  grain  at  noon. 

A  ration  for  ducklings  consists  of 
four  parts  cornmeal,  two  parts  wheat 
bran,  two  parts  meat  scrap,  two  parts 
ground  oats,  one  part  wheat  middlings. 
Ration  for  breeding  ducks,  recommended 
by  A.  J.  Hallock,  is  70  parts  corn,  15 


parts  wheat  bran,  10  parts  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  15  parts  whole  oats,  25  parts 
whole  wheat,  40  parts  Alfalfa  meal,  15 
parts  meat  scrap;  vegetables  at  noon, 
corn  at  night.  Sunflower  seeds  could 


Pro- 

Carbo- 

Nutr’tve 

Food. 

teiu. 

hydrates.  Ratio. 

Sunflower . 

.121 

.858 

1:7:1 

.73 

1:7:2 

Oats . 

.508 

1:0:2 

Millet . 

. 

.OK!) 

.522 

1:5:8 

Harley . 

.1187 

.692 

1 :7:9 

Buckwheat . 

.077 

.533 

1:6:9 

Corn . 

.764 

1:9:7 

Wheat  bran . 

1 99 

.453 

1:3:8 

( >il  meal . 

.293 

.485 

1:1:1 

Alfalfa  meal . 

. 

.11 

.423 

1:3:8 

Wheat  middles. 

.128 

.007 

1:4:7 

Meat  scrap . 

.331 

1:0:5 

be  substituted 

for 

corn  to 

quite 

an  ex- 

tent.  Millet 

could 

safely 

be  added  to 

the  chick  ration. 

CHAS. 

F.  BOEHLER. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Verminous  Bronchitis. 

We  have  two  sick  sheep,  and  come  to 
you  for  advice.  They  are  one  year  old, 
Cotswold  ewes.  The  first  one  has  been 
sick  for  two  weeks ;  has  a  deep  cough, 
when  she  gels  up  trembles  in  leg,  does  not 
stand  long  at  a  lime,  eats  hastily,  but 
gets  thinner  all  the  time.  The  other  I 
found  sick  tills  morning;  she  seems  to  rat¬ 
tle  in  throat,  breathes  very  short,  stands 
with  bead  down  and  to  right  side,  with 
ears  hanging  down;  very  torpid:  Can  vou 
advise  me  what  to  do?  i,.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

We  suspect  (hat  in  both  cases  the  cause 
of  cough  and  the  other  symptoms  described 
is  the  presence  of  thread-like  worms 
( St rongylus  filaria  and  refuseeps )  in  the 
air  passages  of  the  lungs.  The  parasites 
are  taken  in  on  old  tainted  pasture,  or  on 
low  wet  land  where  adult  sheep  have  been 
grazed.  For  the  cough  and  to  smooth  the 
membranes  of  the  bronchial  tubes  give  a 
tablespoonful  dose  of  glyeo-heroin  three 
times  daily.  Any  veterinarian  should  by 
microscopic  examination  of  tin*  mucous 
from  the  nose  and  mouth  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  lung  worms'  are  pres¬ 
ent,  and  if  they  are  he  should  give  inter- 
tracheal  injections  of  turpentine  and  oil 
or  any  medicine  mixture  lie  prefers  for 
Such  use.  Fumigations  with  burning  sul¬ 
phur  or  tincture  of  iodine  also  are  much 
used  for  the  destruction  of  lung  worms. 
In  addition  to  medicinal  treatment  it  is 
highly  important  to  nourish  the  sheep  well 
on  a  ratSon  of  oats,  bran  and  oil  meal  in 
addition  to  grass  and  cut  green  food. 

a.  s.  A. 

Summer  Itch. 

I  have  a  horse  with  some  kind  of  break¬ 
ing  out,  that  shows  itself  in  pimples  and 
bumps,  mostly  on  the  neck,  legs  and  breast. 
Sometimes  the  skin  is  about  smooth,  and 
in  a  few  hours  will  show  bumps  from  size 
of  pea  to  dime,  and  at  times  he  rubs  and 
gnaws  himself  furiously;  rubs  his  mane 
and  tail  badly  and  rubs  the  hair  oil’  tin1 
bumps  or  pimples.  lie  has  been  alleeled 
this  way  for  three  Summers,  this  being 
the  worst.  The  trouble  disappears  in  cool 
weather  or  Winter.  I  have  tried  several 
remedies  without  any  permanent  relief. 
What  do  you  advise?  n.  M.  b. 

South  Carolina. 

The  disease  is  chronic,  and  (ends  to  re¬ 
turn  each  Summer.  It  may  be  avoided  in 
many  cases  by  making  it  a  practice  to  clip 
the  horse  early  in  Spring  and  avoid  feed¬ 
ing  grass.  Corn  also  should  lie  omitted 
from  the  rations,  and  the  animal  fed  on 
oats,  bran  and  hay.  See  that  he  is  fed 
lightly  and  exercised  or  worked  every  day. 
At  the  slightest  sign  of  the  itchiness  mix 
an  ounce  of  Glauber  salts  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  night  and  morning,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  slightly  until  it  slight¬ 
ly  opens  the  bowels,  then  reduce  the 
amount,  as  the  horse  must  not  be  caused 


to  scour.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  powdered 
wood  charcoal  and  granular  hyposulphite 
of  soda  mixed  together  in  equal  quantities 
make  a  good  preventive  medicine.  The 
dose  is  one  tablespoonful  mixed  in  the 
food  night  and  morning.  As  an  external 
application  to  relieve  itchiness  of  the  skin 
use  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  in  a  pint  of  cold  water 
and  apply  as  required.  If  this  does  not 
avail  try  n  mixture  of  one  dram  each  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  carbolic  acid  in 
a  pint  of  water.  \.  s.  a. 

Rheumatism  In  Cow. 

I  have  a  five-year-old  Holstein  cow, 
calved  in  May.  Four  weeks  ago  I  found 
her  lying  down  in  the  pasture;  on  getting 
up  she  appeared  stiff,  walked  as  if  it  hurt 
her.  Her  spine  was  arched  and  she  emit- 
ted  a  grunt  at  every  step,  sin-  went  off 
her  feed  for  24  hours,  eating  nothing  but 
a  bran  mash.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
she  commenced  to  improve,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  appeared  normal  again.  Five  days 
ago  I  found  her  in  the  same  fix  again. 
This  time  she  ate  very  little  for  48  hours. 
Rowels  and  kidneys  are  apparently  all 
right.  Usually  she  is  a  very  sprightly  an¬ 
imal,  but  during  these  periods  she  would 
move  very  slowly  and  carefully,  as  if  it 
hurt  her  to  move.  I  thought  perhaps  she 
might  have  eaten  something  poisonous.  1 
gave  her  a  pound  of  salt  fat  pork.  She 
appeared  to  be  improving  every  day,  but 
her  back  remains  arched.  She  runs  alone. 
Could  you  suggest  a  probable  cause? 

New  Hampshire.  b.  l.  c. 

Rheumatism  is  to  be  suspected,  and  may 
have  been  induced  by  a  wetting  or  sudden 
change  in  the  weather.  Better  keep  her 
off  grass  at  night  and  furnish  a  sheltered 
sleeping  place  on  dry  floor.  Give  a  pound 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  in  three  pints  of  warm 
water  each  time  she  has  an  attack,  and 
follow  with  half  an  ounce  of  salicylate 
of  soda  two  or  three  times  daily  in  water, 
according  to  severity  of  attack.  a.  s.  a. 

Horse  With  Itching  Skin. 

About  four  months  ago  my  horse  started 
to  rub  and  bite  himself,  and  there  were 
spots  all  over  his  head,  neck  and  cheat, 
and  no  hair  on  these  spots'.  People  told  me 
to  give  him  a  dose  for  the  blood,  and 
others  said  he  had  chicken  lice.  1  thought 
the  latter  must  be  true,  as  the  chickens 
are  always  in  the  barn  scratching,  but  1 
could  not  see  any  lice  on  him.  I  then 
started  to  comb  him  and  then  wash  him 
every  day  wiih  tar  Boap  and  carbolic  in 
warm  water.  He  does  not  rub  so  much 
now,  but  still  does  not  seem  to  improve, 
and  when  out  driving  is  not  very  lively. 
He  eats  same  as  usual;  gets  oats  and  best 
of  hay.  What  is  the  trouble,  and  what 
can  I  do?  I  have  another  horse  next  to 
him  that  does  not  seem  to  be  troubled. 

Connecticut.  J.  s> 

Chicken  lice  make  some  horses  itch  and 
rub  terribly,  and  others  are  less  affected. 
Would  consider  the  lice  a  most  probable 
cause,  and  would  suggest  that  the  chickens 
be  kept  absolutely  out  of  the  horse  stable, 
where  they  are  an  unmitigated  nuisance  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Have  the  horse 
clipped.  Then  wash  with  a  1-50  solution  of 
coal  tar  dip  and  afterwards  rub  in  flowers 
of  sulphur  upon  all  irritated  spots.  Repeat 
as  required  Give  him  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  for  a  month;  then  gradually  stop  the 
medicine.  Clean  up.  fumigate,  disinfect 
and  whitewash  the  stable.  a.  s.  a. 


Concrete  In  Highway  Construction. — 
This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York. 
It  discusses  in  the  most  thorough  way  the 
making  of  sidewalks,  culverts,  bridges,  re¬ 
taining  walls  and  other  highway  fixtures  in 
which  concrete  is  used.  The  illustrations 
are  very  striking  and  show  the  hundreds  of 
places  where  concrete  finds  its  place  In  road 
work.  The  process  of  mixing  concrete  and 
the  appliances  for  doing  it  are  also  made 
clear.  Road  builders  ought  to  see  this  work. 
The  price  is  given  at  $1. 


No  Lame  Horses 

_  If  You  Will  Use 

Tuttles 
Elixir 

Don't  neglect  tlio  tamo  or  ‘ 

blemished  leg.  Or  don't  give 
up  because  other  things  have 

failed.  When  you  stop  to  think  that  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  horses  that  have  been  mado 
sound  ami  are  kept  sound,  kept  at  their  hard  work 
day  In  and  day  out—  thanks  to  Tuttle's  Elixir— then 
you  will  realize  that  It's  time  you  tried  It  too.  Let 
us  prove  to  you  that  It  cures: 


Curb,  Splints,  Spavin  Lameness,  Rinij- 
Bone,  Knotted  Cords.  Cockle  Joints, 
Sprains,  Bony  Growths,  Swellings,  Shoe 
Boils  and  Founder,  Distemper  and  Colic 

It  never  falls  to  locate  lameness,  and  the  thou, 
sands  who  have  tried  it  will  tell  you  that  It  makes 
the  llnest  Icit  and  body  Wash  they  ever  used. 

Send  for  tho  proofs.  We  want  you  to  know  also 
of  tho  remarkable  curative  powers  of  Tattle's 
Worm  Powders,  Tuttle's  Condition  Powders  uml 
Tuttle's  Hoof  Ointment.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Tuttle's  Elixir  ami  other  remedies.  If  not  there  wo 
will  ship  to  you  by  express.  Don’t  experiment.  (Jet 
Tuttle's  and  be  cure. 

"Veterinary  Experience."  ft  lOO-page 
n  book  of  most  valuable  Information  to 

every  horse  owner.  It  will  enable  you  to  bo  your 
own  veterinary.  Write  for  It  today. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


.^YOUNG’S  FEVER  & 
Cough  Remedy 

Indicated  in  eases  affected  with 

.  \y*V  ’  Couch,  Cold,  Distemper,  Inliiieiizn, 
'l  Pink  Eye,  Strangles,  ]{ rone  bills. 

Asthma,  Catarrhal  Fever,  llenve*, 
Thick  Wlatl,  If  oaring.  Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
Glnadcr*,  I  alia  in  mu  I  Inn  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

Tills  preparation  is  a  blend  of  tho  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  euro  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  bad  after¬ 
effects.  Will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  8hoiiid  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
inlluenza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  tho  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  he  disappointed.  Book  10-D  free.  Price  ’$1,  4  oz. 
bottle;  S‘i,  12  oz.  bottlo  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


eath  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  uml 
Distemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 

T HE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio, 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  Bond  you  100  lbs.  of  Dll. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
HALT  on  00  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  ua  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  RRMFDY 
COMPANY.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Poultry-Yard 
Insurance 

There’s  a  way  of  handling  and  feeding  poultry  which  practically 
amounts  to  a  guarantee  system.  Poultrymen  call  it  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea,” 
and  the  “gist”  of  it  is  that  the  process  of  digestion  has  more  to  do  with 
filling  the  egg  basket  than  has  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  food  given. 

That  is — a  small  feed,  uot'l  digested,  is  better  than  a  large  feed  half  wasted 
through  tridigestion.  Practice  proves  this  true.  Fowls  ^receiving  small  doses  of 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

every  day  in  soft  feed  lay  more  eggs;  fat  quicker;  are  more  hearty,  healthy, 
active  and  contented  than  those  fed  without  it.  The  reason  lies  in  the  tonic 

properties  of  the  preparation.  It  acts  beneficially  on  each  organ — not  as  a  stimulant  or  excitant,  but  as  a 
strength  giver.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  given  as  directed,  means  a  paying  poultry  business  to 
the  man  who  gives  it.  It  helps  tide  over  and  shorten  the  moulting  season.  It  cures  Gapes, 
Cholera,  Roup,  etc.  It  keeps  young  chickens  growing  every  minute,  and  when  fowls 
have  passed  the  profitable  age  it  puts  them  in  good  condition  to  sell  at  a  good  price. 

A  penny’s  worth  feeds  30  fowls  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

1  i  lbs.  25c;  mail  or  express  40c;  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb.  pail,  $2.50. 

Except  in  Cauaila  ami  Extreme  West  and  South. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48- page  Poultry  Book,  free. 


||  —  H  FjS  N  I OCK  Any  farmer  or  stock  feeder  can  increase  his  profit  balance  at  the  year’s  end  by 

w following  out  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  in  feeding  farm  animals.  Digestion  isaa  im¬ 
portant  function  to  look  after — food  itself  is  not  all.  A  strong  digestion  means  the  greatest  preparation  of  food  used  and 
tile  largest  ratio  of  growth  and  production  made.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  gives  great  digestive  power,  therefore  it  makes 
more  milk  in  tile  cow  aud  more  flesh  oti  the  steer.  It  also  relieves  the  minor  stock  ailments.  Fed  in 
small  doses  aud  sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00;  25  lb.  pail  $1.60 

Except  in  Canada  and  Extreme  West  and  South.  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Send  2  cents  lor  Drt  Hess  Stock  Book,  free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  HILLS  LICE 
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HANG  ON  TO  THE  GOOD  COWS. 

VV  ithin  a  •short  distance  of  my  home 
is  a  progressive  farmer  who  has  made 
a  determined  effort  to  improve  his  herd 
of'  cows.  His  last  move  was  to  sell  off 
25  or  30,  leaving  about  35  selected  cows 
from  the  larger  number  that  had  been 
previously  picked.  Among  the  35  are 
two  Holstein  grade  heifers,  four  years 
old.  Another  neighbor,  who  realizes 
the  value  of  a  good  cow,  went  over  to 
the  stable  for  the  first  man  mentioned 
not  long  ago,  and  weighed  the  milk 
from  the  two  four-year-olds.  These 
cows  were  picking  their  living  from  the 
pasture,  the  same  as  the  cows  of  all  our 
farmers  do.  One  of  the  heifers  gave  24 
pounds  of  milk  and  the  other  25  pounds. 
They  have  been  milked  about  four  or 
five  months.  The  visiting  neighbor 
promptly  offered  $80  apiece  for  those 
two  cows.  He  didn’t  get  them.  Had 
they  been  owned  by  a  farmer  of  the 
usual  order  they  would  have  changed 
hands.  The  owner,  in  this  case,  realized 
as  well  as  did  the  'buyer  that  a  really 
good  cow  is  not  to  be  found  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice,  and  that  in  comparison 
with  the  ordinary  run  of  cows,  $80  could 
not  be  so  well  placed  by  making  a 
change  in  stock.  It  is  only  by  coming 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  value  of  a 
thoroughly  good  cow  for  dairy  purposes 
that  the  dairyman  is  going  to  make  any 
money  in  his  business.  h.  h.  lyon. 

SHED  FOR  FEEDING  CHICKS. 

When  a  man  has  several  hundred 
half-grown  chicks  running  together, 
even  though  they  have  a  two-acre  lot 
to  range  in  as  mine  do,  it  becomes  some¬ 
thing  of  a  problem,  when  a  rainy  day 
comes,  how  to  feed  them  to  one’s  satis¬ 
faction.  It  is  impossible  to  feed  them 
in  their  little  roosting  houses,  and  one 
hates  to  throw  the  grain  down  in  the 
mud,  and  with  400  chicks  crowding 
around  you  and  imperiously  clamoring 
to  be  fed,  and  the  rain  continuing  to 
pour  down  without  any  sign  of  letting 
up,  one  cannot  help  thinking  how  nice 
it  would  be  to  have  a  big  shed  where 
they  could  be  fed  “in  the  dry.’’  This 
Summer  I  built  such  a  shed,  and  find 
it  such  a  convenience,  especially  on 
stormy  days,  that  I  wonder  how  I  used 
to  get  along  without  it.  How  it  was 
made  is  what  this  article  is  written  to 
tell. 

It  was  to  be  a  temporary  structure, 
so  that  it  could  he  taken  down  after  the 
chicks  had  gone  into  Winter  quarters. 
I  had  some  chestnut  trees  sawed  into 
boards  and  scantling  last  Winter;  they 
were  8,  10  and  12  feet  long.  I  did  not 
want  to  saw  up  any  of  these  boards  so 
I  contrived  to  use  them  in  this  manner. 
I  set  three  posts  in  line,  and  nailed  a 
2x4  inch  scanning  20  feet  long  on  top 
of  the  posts  for  a  ridge-pole;  then  I 
drove  some  stakes  into  the  ground  sev¬ 
en  feet  away  from  the  center  posts,  and 
nailed  boards  to  them  for  the  sides  of 
the  shed,  making  it  18  inches  high.  Then 
I  took  the  10-foot  boards,  and  nailing 
the  top  end  to  the  ridge  pole,  let  the 
other  end  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  side 
boards,  and  nailed  it  lightly  to  them. 
All  the  nails  were  only  oartly  driven 
in,  being  left  so  they  could  be  drawn 
out  with  a  hammer.  I  had  only  enough 
10-foot  hoards  to  cover  one  side,  so  for 
the  other  side  I  nailed  some  2x4  scant¬ 
ling  from  ridge  pole  to  side  boards,  and 
on  these  laid  horizontally  the  12-foot 
boards,  lapping  each  one  two  inches 
over  the  edge  of  the  one  below  it,  vir¬ 
tually  shingling  that  side  with  the 
boards.  The  eight-foot  boards  added  to 
the  12-foot  ones  just  completed  the  20 
feet  length  of  the  shed.  Now  I  have  a 
feeding  shed  14  feet  wide  by  20  feet 
long,  and  the  whole  400  chicks  can  get 
in  there  and  be  fed  where  it  is  dry. 
Ihe  comfort  of  it  on  a  rainy  night, 
(like  it  is  to-night,  September  24),  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  trouble  and 
cost  of  building  it.  It  took  only  little 
more  than  half  a  day  to  build  it,  and  it 
is  so  handy  that  I  doubt  if  it  is  taken 
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down  as  intended.  An  acre  of  oats  was 
raised  for  litter  for  the  scratching 
sheds,  and  a  liberal  supply  is  kept  in  the 
feeding  shed,  and  that  litter  is  turned 
over  a  hundred  times  a  day  by  the 
chicks.  The  center  posts  are  seven  feet 
high,  the  sides  only  18  inches,  hut  there 
is  abundant  room  to  move  around  com- 
fortab’y,  and  on  hot  days  it  was  cool 
and  pleasant  inside,  being  open  at  the 
north  and  south  ends,  except  a  wide 
board  at  bottom  to  keep  the  litter  from 
being  scratched  out.  If  one  had  to  buy 
the  boards  the  total  cost  would  be  less 
than  ten  dollars.  GEO.  a.  cosgrove. 


TOBACCO  DUST  FOR  SHEEP. 

I  have  just  bought  a  barrel  of  tobacco 
dust,  and  would  like  you  to  tell  me  just  in 
what  proportion  I  should  mix  it  with  salt 
for  my  sheep,  and  second,  if  you  think  it 
safe  to  feed  it  to  ewes  that  are  with  lamb. 
Are  tobacco  stems  better  than  the  dust? 

New  York.  c.  c.  v. 

At  the  start,  I  would  mix  half  salt 
and  half  tobacco  dust.  After  the  sheep 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  tobacco, 
you  can  put  two-thirds  of  the  dust.  Keep 
the  mixture  where  they  can  have  access 
to  it  at  all  times.  Their  desire  for  salt 
will  prompt  them  to  eat  the  tobacco.  I 
have  fed  it  to  my  breeding  ewes  for 
two  years,  right  up  to  lambing  time, 
with  no  evidence  of  anything  but  good. 
Personally  I  prefer  the  stems,  and  have 
never  used  the  dust,  but  I  have  talked 
to  several  who  feed  the  latter,  and  they 
are  well  satisfied  with  it. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


FIGURING  A  COW  RATION. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  ration  for 
cows  that  arc  averaging  nine  to  10  quarts 
per  day?  We  mix  160  pounds  dried  brew¬ 
ers'  grains,  75  pounds  cerealine,  200  pounds 
hominy  and  50  pounds  cotton  seed.  This 
makes  one  feed  for  80  cows.  They  also 
get  field  corn  about  9  a.  m.  in  the  field, 
and  an  armful  of  sugar  corn  at  night  in 
the  barn.  I  cannot  find  any  analysis  of 
the  digestibility  of  either  cerealine  or  star 
hominy,  so  I  cannot  work  out  tiie  value  of 
this  ration.  We  have  a  good  many  grade 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys,  and  about  eight 
heifers  with  their  first  or  second  calves,  all 
by  a  purebred  Guernsey  bull.  We  think 
these  cows  are  doing  pretty  good  work. 
Our  milk  tests  4.7  per  cent  to  five  per  cent, 
and  about  three-fourths  of  it  is  bottled 
right  here  and  delivered  retail  in  Moores- 
fown  about  one-half  mile  away.  We  get 
file  milk  from  one  purebred  Guernsey  herd, 
and  they  do  not  average  ns  high  as  ours, 
either  in  fat  or  quantity.  We  also  handle 
the  milk  from  two  other  herds,  and  they 
barely  make  four  per  cent:.  a.  h.  f. 

Moorestown,  N.  .1, 


Here  is  the 

analysis 

of  the 

ration 

which  you  are 

feeding : 

Digestible 

Carb. 

Dry 

Tro- 

and 

Feeding  Stuff. 

Matter. 

tein. 

Fat. 

40  llts.  green 

corn 

fodder  . 

.44 

5.2 

4  His.  drv  brewer’s 

grains'  . 

.7616 

1.814 

2  IDs.  cerealine. 

.  1.85 

.135 

1.404 

5  lbs.  star  hominy 

feed  . 

.  4.445 

.3203 

3.8445 

1  Vi  lbs.  cottonseed 

meal  . 

....  1.147 

.4626 

.5996 

19.402 

2.1195 

12.8621 

Nutritive  ratio,  1  :  0.07. 


This  shows  only  19.4  pounds  of  dry 
matter,  but  your  cows,  no  doubt,  get 
enough  grass  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
You  will  also  notice  that  in  feeding  12^4 
pounds  of  grain  yon  only  have  a  total 
of  2.1195  pounds  of  protein,  which  is 
entirely  too  low.  Surely  your  cows 
ought  to  do  good  work  with  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  of  12  pounds  each,  but  right  here 
let  me  ask  you  to  figure  the  cost  of  the 
grain  ration  which  you  are  feeding,  and 
compare  it  with  the  cost  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ration  which  will  give  you  equally 
as  good  if  not  better  results. 

5  lbs.  Ajax  (lakes. 

2  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

1  lb.  O.  I*,  linseed  meal. 

Of  course  these  amounts  only  repre¬ 
sent  an  average  ration  and  must  be  va¬ 
ried  according  to  the  condition  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  individual  cows.  I 
am  very  sure  that  you  can  save  at  least 
$3  a  day  on  the  cost  of  feeding  your 
herd  of  80  cows,  by  changing  to  the 
above  ration.  The  cerealine  which  you 
are  feeding  is  nothing  more  than  corn 
bran  sold  under  a  fancy  name  for  the 


purpose  of  making  a  large  profit  for  the 
manufacturer  and  dealer.  I  would  not 
feed  it  to  cows  unless  it  could  be 
bought  for  less  than  $20  per  ton.  The 
star  hominy  which  you  are  feeding  is 
worth  about  three- fourths  as  much  as 
hominy  chop.  You  arc  feeding  too  much/ 
of  this  feed,  which  usually  costs  about 
$s  per  ton  more  than  it  is  worth,  and 
you  are  not  feeding  enough  cotton-seed 
meal  to  produce  the  best  results. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


A  Run-Down  Horse. 

I  have  a  six-year-old  black  horse,  bought 
about  four  months  ago.  lie  was  then  a 
high  stepper,  had  a  beautiful  neck,  and 
supple  body.  Now  lie  Is  a  shadow  of  bis 
former  self,  lost  lots  of  flesh,  so  that  ribs 
are  visible,  thin  neck,  lets  bis  head  hang 
down,  lazy  leg  action,  groans  when  starting 
out,  and  I  use  him  very  little.  I  had 
two  veterinarians  look  him  over,  and  pre¬ 
scribe  for  him,  bm  apparently  there  is  no 
improvement  except  a  very,  very  slight 
one.  From  your  varied  experience,  can 
von  advise  something?  He  also  has  boon 
bitting  bis  left  front  leg,  below  the  knee, 
and  has  a  bump  of  proud  flesh  there. 

New  Jersey.  h.  r. 

We  suspect  that  the  horse  was  plumped 
and  pampered  prior  to  sale  and  lias  fallen 
away  from  change  of  feed  and  lack  of 
"dope."  While  we  do  not  like  to  drug  a 
horse,  the  quickest  way  of  getting  this  one 
back  to  former  flesh  and  spirit  will  be  to 
administer  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  in 
half-ounce  dose  twice  a  day  for  10  days 
and  then  increase  to  three  doses  daily.  Add 
to  each  dose  of.  the  arsenic  solution  one 
dram  of  fluid' extract  of  mix  vomica.  Weight 
his  fore  feet  and  have  the  shoer  put  on 
extra  weight  where  lie  thinks  best  to  stop 
the  striking.  No  specific  manner  of  shoe¬ 
ing  is  possible  in  such  cases.  One  has  to 
study  and  shop  each  case  according  to  exact 
condition  present.  Feed  the  horse  gener¬ 
ously,  and  if  lie  is  a  Western  horse  and 
you  have  been  feeding  oats  change  to  corn, 
as  lie  may  have  been  accustomed  to  that 
grain.  If  no  feed  leads  to  good  flesh  resort 
to  a  quart  dose  of  black  strap  molasses  to 
be  fed  night  and  morning.  Mix  it  in  three 
quarts  of  Hot  water  and  (lien  stir  into  a 
mixture  of  wheat  bran,  cornmeal  and  cut 
hay.-  Feed  whole  .oats  at  noon  and  long 
hay  at  night.  The.  molasses  feed  should  be 
given  morning  and  night.  It  may  lie  neces¬ 
sary  to  starve  him  to  if  at  first,  but  soon 
he  will  take  tip*,  new  food  with  relish,  and 
it  should  quickly  plump  hint  up  without 
causing  indigestion  or  colic.  A.  s.  A. 


1  Piece  or  60? 


You  can  get  a 
modern  cream 
separator  —  a 
Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  —  with 
nothing  in  the 
bowl  except  the 
piece  shown 
here  on  the 
thumb. 

Or  you  can 
get  an  out-of- 
date  separator 
with  40  to  60 
disks  in  the 
bowl,  as  shown  below;  or  one  filled 
with  other  contrivances  —  all  need¬ 
less  in  a  modern  machine. 


For  easy  cleaning, 
durability  and  effi¬ 
ciency  you’ll  take  the 
Tubular.  World’s 
biggest  separator 
factory.  Branch 
factories  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  Germany. 
Sales  exceed 
most,  if  not 
all,  others 
combined. 


Write 
for  cat- 
alogue 
No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WENT  OH  ENTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.,  Sun  F mnclflco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Cun.,  \V  Inn  I  peg,  Cun. 


*Th< 

Guernsey 

was  the  first  breed 
to  establish  advanced 
register  on 


Best  Year's  Record: 

Milk,  17,297.51  lbs.,  Butter  Fat. 

857.1  5  lbs., (equivalent  to  1000  lbs.  butter.) 

The  Monthly  Guernsey  Bulletin  <ind  information  regarding  ihc  breed  free  by  addrrwmg 

GUERNSEY  CLUB.  Box  R.  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


A  Real  Necessity  About  Poultry  Yards  and  Buildings.  Easy  and  Safe  to  Use. 

INEXPENSIVE,  EFFICIENT,  UNIFORM. 


KRESO  DIP  N9  1 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas;  Destroys  Disease  Germs;  Cleanses,  Purifies,  Deodorizes. 

Just  as  useful  about  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Dogs,  Goats,  Etc.  Get  our  Free  Booklets 
giving  directions  for  treatment  of  Common  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  KKESO  DIP  No.  1. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Happy  cows  aro  easy  milkers;  give  more  milk;  cleaner  milk;  milk  richer  in 
cream  and  butter  fat.  You  will  mnko  more  money  marketing  clean,  pure  milk, 
cream,  butter  and  cheese,  than  you  can  selling  dairy  products  of  indifferent  quality. 

The  easiest  way  to  keep  cows  clean  is  to  oquip  your  dairy  barn  with  Louden 
Stalls  and  Stanchions.  They  keep  the  cows  in  their  place  without  making  them 
uncomfortable.  With  overy  cow  lined  up  iu  her  stall,  the  stables  aro  easily  cleaned. 


The  LoudenWay 


Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  aro  light,  airy,  and  whilo  sufficiently  roomy,  are 
economical  of  lloor  space.  They  fully  protect  the  cowt  from  injury,  lxmdcu  b tails 
and  Stanchions  aro  used  by  up-to>dato  farmers  and  the  most  successful  dairits  m 
the  country.  If  you  aro  in  doubt  as  to  just  what  you  need  to  fit  up  your  barn  iu 
the  most  modern  way — the  most  profitable,  sanitary  way — tho  least  expensive  way 
send  for  onr  catalog  aud  mail  us  a  rough  sketch  of  your  stable  arrangements  and 
toll  us  how  many  cows  there  are  iu  your  herd.  We  will  then  lay  out  a  plan  for  yon 
“tell  you  just  what  equipment  will  bo  best  and  just  what  it  will  cost.  This  service 
is  free.  (let  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  Ictus  have  rough  sketch  by  uoxt  mail 
Loudon  Machinery  Co.,  GOl  Broadway,  F airfield,  Iowa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


San  Luis  Valley  Land  and  Irrigation 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  They  have 
been  denied  the  use  of  the  mails  on  the 
alleged  grounds  that  they  conducted  a 
scheme  to  get  money  through  false  and 
fraudulent  pretences. 

Will  you  inform  me  whether  Dr.  Ed. 
Gardner,  38  to  40  West  Thirty-third 
street.  New  York,  is  a  reliable  man  or  not. 

New  York.  SUBSCRIBER. 

We  have  had  some  complaint  to  the 
effect  that  the  treatment  was  not  effec¬ 
tive;  and  money  not  returned,  as  prom¬ 
ised.  In  one  case,  Dr.  'Gardner  re¬ 
turned  the  money  at  our  request  in 
monthly  installments,  but  the  payments 
were  not  prompt.  Better  consult  a  local 
physician. 

Fraud  orders  have  recently  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Postoffice  Department 
against  the  following  concerns :  J.  A. 
McNulty  and  H.  Van  Vleet,  president 
and  secretary,  respectively  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Service  Institute,  Washington, 
D.  C.  They  advertise  for  district  super¬ 
intendents,  at  a  salary  of  $3,200  per 
year,  but  the  applicant  was  obliged  to 
subscribe  and  pay  for  $500  worth  of 
stock  in  the  concern. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Bye,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  He  has  been  denied  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  advertise  cancer  cure,  and  his 
so-called  sanitarium.  The  Department 
claims  he  has  no  sanitarium,  and  that 
an  ordinary  boarding  house  has  been 
used  for  the  few  patients  who  apply 
personally.  According  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  a  chemical  analysis  of  Dr.  Bye's 
combination  of  vegetable  oils  that  “cures 
cancers  and  tumors  to  stay  cured”  for 
the  modest  sum  of  $25,  and  which  actual¬ 
ly  costs  50  cents,  shows  that  combination 
consists  of  cotton  seed  oil  and  some  or¬ 
dinary  tonics.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  we  advised  our  people  to  leave  Dr. 
Bye  alone  a  year  or  more  ago. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  and 
becoming  more  so,  ns  by  driving  the  rogues 
to  other  publications  It  is  showing  them 
up  for  just  what  they  are  worth  and 
shows  that  the  papers  accepting  them 
are  “partners  in  the  game.”  t>.  w.  p. 

New  .lersey. 

We  cannot  state  the  situation  in  any 
clearer  or  stronger  language.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  getting  on  to  the  game  all  right, 
and  that  means  discomfort  and  loss  to 
those  who  help  the  rogues  play  the 
game. 

We  doqtored  our  daughter  for  deaf¬ 
ness  with  tlie  Cleveland  Institute  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery  in  Spring  of  1907.  They 
claimed  at  the  time  they  could  cure  lo  r, 
but  slie  used  their  treatment  for  three 
months  and  it:  did  her  no  good  whatever. 

Nebraska.  •  c.  t. 

We  would  advise  our  people  to  leave 
quack  doctors  entirely  alone.  If  you 
are  sick,  consult  your  local  physician. 
He  may  not  promise  you  as  much  as 
the  quacks,  hut  he  will  at  least  do  you 
more  good  than  they  will. 

What  do  you  know  in  regard  to  1  lie  Han¬ 
cock  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Limited,  of  Idaho? 
Agent  is  in  town  at  t lie  present  time  offer¬ 
ing  shares  at  $1  each,  no  stock  sold  after 
March  1.  Would  it  be  a  good  investment, 
in  your  opinion?  E.  J.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

Why  be  tempted  by  these  mining 
stock  schemes?  You  do  not  know  a 
thing  about  them?  Usually  the  stocks 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  print¬ 
ed  on.  If  the  investment  were  a  wise 
one,  no  agent  would  be  around  selling 
it  at  $L  a  share.  The  only  safe  plan  is 
to  leave  them  all  alone. 

At  an  auction  sale  recently  409  shares 
of  t  be  Multiphone  Operating  Company 
brought  $10  for  tlie  lot.  Two  years  ago 
the  stock  was  exploited  by  large  adver¬ 
tisements  in  tlie  newspapers  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  certain  to  bring  great  riches,  and 
was  offered  at  $10  a  share.  So  that  what 
was  claimed  to  be  worth  $4,000  lias  dwin¬ 
dled  in  a  short  time  to  only  $10.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  such  striking  object  lessons 
tlie  public  still  continue  to  bite  at  invest¬ 
ment  propositions  which  have  no  more 
behind  them  than  the  grossly  exaggerated 
claims  of  reputeless  promotors. — New  York 
Financial  World. 

Lots  of  people  can  report  failures 
after  they  happen,  and  take  no  risk  in 
doing  so.  They  can  record  the  fact 
that  your  money  is  lost.  To  anticipate 
the  result,  and  tell  you  in  advance  so 
as  to  save  your  money  for  you  is  the 
responsible  and  often  expensive  service 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  trying  to  give  you. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Grosbeck,  Secretary  of  the 
Hartford-Miow  Association,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  whatever  that  mav- 
he,  is  one  of  the  most  impudent  and 
contemptible  defaulters  that  has  yet 
come  to  our  attention.  One  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  accepted  his  notes  in  payment 
of  accounts  that  should  have  been  paid 
in  cash.  When  the  notes  came  due  they 
were  protested  for  non-pavment  at  the 
bank,  and  protest  fees  added  to  the  ac¬ 
count.  After  exhausting  every  other 
peaceable  means  to  collect  on  them  the 
notes  were  sent  us.  Mr.  Grosbeck 
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first  attempted  to  discredit  bis  creditor ; 
but  when  finally  confronted  with  the 
facts  fatly  refused  to  meet  his  obliga¬ 
tions.  He  did  not  even  have  the  decency 
to  do  it  in  respectable  language.  We 
believe  him  utterly  unworthy  of  confi¬ 
dence  or  credit. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Financial  World 
recently  made  an  automobile  tour  through 
Staten  Island  and  ran  across  Grant’s  Ter¬ 
race,  the  wonderful  suburb  in  which  Os¬ 
trander  was  sidling  lots  from  $300  to 
$1,000.  A  place  could  not  look  more  dis¬ 
mal.  There  are  a  few  houses  there,  but 
t hey  appeared  unoccupied.  The  only  liv¬ 
ing’  creature  to  be  found  anywhere  was  a 
tliree-foot  garter  snake  which  ran  under 
tlie  wheels  of  the  machine  and  was  killed. 
It  seemed  that  that  reptile  deliberately 
committed  suicide  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  escape  from  its  loneliness. 

Just  compare  the  above  with  Os¬ 
trander’s  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
place. 

Just  received  a  chock  for  $21.52  from  tlie 
State  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Camden  N.  .1..  as  dividend  on  my 
stock.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  this 
up  for  me,  and  if  you  will  send  your  bill 
I  will  pay  you  for  all  your  trouble.  I  do 
not  want  you  to  do  this  work  for  nothing. 
I  am  sending  you  two  ten-weeks  subscrip¬ 
tions:  will  -try  to  send  your  more  soon. 

New  Jersey.  J.  t.  M. 

This  association  is  being  liquidated. 
We  simply-  got  the  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  concern,  and  secured  a 
proper  accounting  for  this  member.  We 
have  no  charges  to  make  for  it ;  but  we 
fully  appreciate  the  service  of  sending 
the  new  subscriptions.  We  want  this 
paper  to  grow  and  be  strong  through 
the  voluntary  interest  of  its  patrons, 
because  of  the  real  service  it  does  for 
them.  As  it  is  now  lie  gets  back  only 
37  cents  on  each  dollar  paid  in. 

It  is  said  (hat  a  suit  was  recently  filed 
in  tlie  Federal  Court  at  El  Paso,  Tex., 
by  T.  tV.  Crouch,  Edward  Hidden,  E.  1*. 
Melson,  of  St.  Louis,  and  A.  N.  Edwards, 
of  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  against  Geo.  I,.  Bar- 
stow,  president  of  tlie  Pecos  Valley  Land 
&  Irrigation  Company,  asking  (hat  in-  he 
restrained  from  bringing  suits  against 
them,  and  that  a  receiver  lie  appointed  for 
tlie  property  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
viz.,  i he  Barstow  Irrigation  Company,  the 
Hillside  Land  &  Irrigation  Company  and 
the  Pecos  Valley  Land  &  Irrigation  Com¬ 
pany.  Recently  a  receiver  for  the  Barstow 
Irrigation  Company  was  appointed  upon 
tlie  petition  of  Mr.  Barstow. 

The  above  is  our  last  report  on  the 
Pecos  Valley  land  schemes  referred  to. 
Many  of  our  people  inquired  about  this 
proposition  last  year,  and  some  were 
quite  enthusiastic  over  it.  When  we 
advised  to  leave  it  alone,  Mr.  Barstow 
protested  and  threatened  libel  suit.  Bear 
this  in  mind  when  you  are  tempted  by 
other  land  schemes. 

Henry  M.  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
is  the  latest  genius  of  modern  finance. 
He  is  or  was  the  National  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  Wilmington,  Del.,  capital  $1,000,- 
000;  also  the  National  Trust  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  capital  $1,000,000; 
and  also  Enterprise  Trust  Company, 
Arizona,  $5,000,000.  The  stock  of  tlie 
former  he  advertised  as  paid  in;  but 
explained  to  the  post-office  inspectors 
that  it  was  paid  in  stock  of  one  of  the 
other  companies.  It  was  a  great  scheme. 
He  could  manufacture  paid-up  trust 
company  securities  indefinitely  by  simply 
printing  and  signing  stock  certificates 
and  then  passing  them  from  one  hand  to 
another.  It  is  alleged  that  he  made  a 
business  of  guaranteeing  stock  and  bonds 
of  other  concerns,  for  which  lie  charged 
one  per  cent.  It  brought  him  an  in¬ 
come,  it  is  said,  of  $10,000.  He  was 
recently  charged  with  using  the  mails 
with  intent  to  defraud,  and  held  in 
$1,000  bail.  Some  day  the  people  of 
this  country  will  demand  that  a  cor¬ 
poration  organized  with  a  $1,000,000 
capital  will  have  something  more  be¬ 
hind  it  than  the  bluster  and  cunning  of 
an  unscrupulous  promoter. 

Wo  note  what  you  say  about  us  in  your 
issue  of  11  Hi  instant.  You  will  lintl  dupli¬ 
cate  account  sales  rendered  Louis  Ryder, 
Milford.  Del.;  he  not  only  received  an 
original,  hut  duplicate  also.  The  stock 
was  worthless,  as  they  wore  overlarge  and 
not  salable  to  good  trade.  We  would 
advise  you  1o  make  a  retraction  of  your 
advice  io  shippers  in  your  next  issue,  if 
it  is  not  done,  we  shall  he  compelled  to 
place  this  in  tlie  hands  of  our  attorneys, 
as  if  is  not  a  very  nice  tiling  to  come 
before  die  eyes  of  our  shippers  through¬ 
out  tlie  country.  w.  H.  gearhart  &  co. 

Philadelphia. 

The  account  sales  (marked  duplicate) 
state  that  12  hags  of  turnips  were  sold 
for  $1.80.  The  express,  cartage  and 
commission  amounted  to  $1.98,  leaving 
18  cents  due  W.  H.  Gearhart  &  Co. 
from  Mr.  Ryder  for  the  privilege  of 
sending  them  his  turnips.  The  turnips 
were  shipped  March  10.  On  July  G 
Mr.  Ryder  had  received  no  returns, 
and  no  reply  to  letters  of  inquiry.  On 
receipt  of  the  complaint,  we  wrote 
Gearhart  &  Co.  a  courteous  inquiry, 
and  followed  this  with  three  -other  let¬ 
ters.  We  received  no  reply  to  any  of 
them.  We  then  published  the  complaint. 
Needless  to  say,  we  have  no  apologies 
to  make  to  Gearhart  &  Co.,  and  no 
retraction  to  make.  They  have  no  rat¬ 


ing  that  we  have  been  able  to  find; 
and  refuse  to  give  references,  and  we 
simply  recommend  a  consideration  oi 
Mr.  Ryder’s  experience  before  making 
any  shipments  to  them. 

I  thank  you  for  your  services  in  the 
Katzenstein  Co.  matter,  and  although  this 
amount  is  small,  I  consider  it  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  valuable  service  of 
this  department  of  your  paper,  which  1 
appreciate  to  the  extent  of  never  letting 
an  opportunity  to  praise  your  paper  go 
by.  I  consider  it  superior  in  every  respect, 
both  as  to  advertising  and  contents,  to  any 
of  the  other  agricultural  papers  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  s.  N.  d. 

Connecticut. 

This  was  a  case  where  a  subscriber 
sent  an  order  for.  goods  with  a  remit¬ 
tance.  A  part  of  the  goods  he  never 
received,  and  he  was  never  able  to  get 
either  the  goods  or  the  balance  re¬ 
turned.  We  were  able  to  adjust  it  for 
him,  and  the  above  is  in  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  remittance  we  sent  him  for 
his  balance.  In  this  case  we  do  not 
think  that  the  house  intended  to  beat 
the  farmer  out  of  his  'goods  or  his 
money,  hut  there  was  evident  careless¬ 
ness,  not  to  say  indifference,  in  the  case. 
The  amount  was  small,  but  the  principle 
is  as  big  as  the  earth.  The  farmer  has 
some  rights  to  decent  consideration 
even  after  the  other  fellow  has  got  his 
money.  _  j.  j.  d. 

Cow  Eating  Dirt. 

T  have  a  cow  that  eats  quantities  of  dirt. 
Can  you  give  me  a  prescription  for  her? 

Norl h  i  a rolina.  a.  w.  v. 

We  have  some  50  questions  like  this  every 
year.  When  cows  eat  dirt,  crave  filth  or 
gnaw  old  bones  or  fence  rails,  tlie  system  is 
out  of  order.  Usually  they  crave  phosphate 
or  bone-forming  material.  They  have  not 
had  enough  minerals'  in  their  food,  and  file 
body  suffers.  The  remedy  is  to  supply  what 
the  body»craves — bone-forming  food.  Wheat 
bran,  clover  or  Alfalfa  are  good.  If  you  can 
get  it,  put  a  handful  of  fine  hone  meal  in 
tlie  other  feed  each  day  and  see  that  the 
cow  gets  enough  salt. 

Cow  With  a  Cough. 

My  Jersey  cow  contracted  a  cough  last 
Fall,  a  year  ago.  during  Hie  drought  when 
it  was  so  very  dusty.  Her  cough  seems  to 
lie  in  the  upper  pari  of  her  throat.  The 
cough  has  kept  about  the  same,  no  better 
and  no  worse.  She  is  a  very  valuable  cow, 
and  I  hope  it  is  not  tuberculosis ;  other¬ 
wise  sh<>  is  in  a  good  healthy  condition. 
Please  toll  me  if  such  a  cough  is  evidence 
of  tuberculosis.  h.  f.  l. 

West  Virginia. 

Cough  is  simply  an  indication  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  which  may  proceed  from  any  one  of 
a  large  number  of  different  causes.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  affecting  the  throat  or  lungs  may 
cause  cough,  hut  it  is  impossible  to  toil 
whether  tuberculosis  is  present  by  mere 
physical  examination.  To  determine  the 
matter,  have  her  tested  with  tuberculin, 
which  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm,  but 
will  settle  the  matter  one  way  or  Hie  oilier 
inside  of  48  hours.  A.  s.  a. 

An  Obstinate  Wound. 

How  shall  I  treat  my  horse,  which  lias 
injured  his  right  front  leg  on  the  inside  of 
the  ankle  joint?  The  accident  occurred 
by  making  a  runaway  with  Hie  plow,  and 
the  share  cut  it.  His  log  is  swollen  and 
he  lias  been  badly  lame  for  almost  three 
months.  I  had  the  veterinarian  twice,  and 
lie  gave  me  some  medicine,  and  told  me 
to  blister.  However,  it  did  not  do  any 
good.  IIow  should  I  treat  him?  When  I 
blister  the  foot  it  seems  io  get  thicker. 
There  is  a  lot  of  matter  there.  What  will 
draw  the  matter  out?  L.  R. 

Clip  off  the  hair  and  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  wound  and  adjacent  parts  with  a  two 
per  cent  solution  of  coal  tar  disinfectant  or 
carbolic  acid.  Twice  daily  inject  into  the 
discharging  orifice  a  little  of  a  mixture  of 
one  dram  of  iodoform  in  an  ounce  of  sul¬ 
phuric  ether.  After  this  treatment  spread 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered  alum 
and  boric  acid  on  cotton  batting;  place  this 
on  tlie  wound  and  keep  it  in  place  by  means 
of  bandages.  Renew  tlie  dressing  twice  a 
day  and  use  clean  bandage  and  cotton  each 
time.  After  the  wound  heals  and  no  pus 
Is  discharging  blister  the  swollen  parts  with 
cerate  of  eantharides.  It  really  is  a  ease 
that  should  have  tlie  personal  attention  of 
the  local  graduate  veterinarian,  as  we  can 
only  guess  at  the  condition  present  from 
tlie  incomplete  description  furnished. 

a.  s.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Boyle’s  Steel  Stanchion 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Lined  with  wood, with  Thumb  Poit  Latch 
DURABILITY  Beat  Material  ar<<J 

Workmanship.  Built  to  laat  a  lifetime.' 
COMFORT  Hnntf  on  chi allow* 
ing  full  freedom  of  neck.  No  weight  14 
carry.  ., 

CLEANLINESS  K»ep«  the  cow  in 

place.  Forward  when  lying  down.  Bach 
when  (landing. 

JitfUrl  iWi»i  Kin.lt!  /)Wm  n*mr— 
lilut  print  wWI*  4ria>tt  to,  trttllng 

/'m  itCKkni  Promt  i  -  Print 

SOLE  MAKERS 

^JjfAS.  BOYLE  &  SON 

SALEM,  OHIO.  U.S.  A. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
/The  Burr  Starkweather  Co. Rochester, N.Y. 


rni  |MqiC  IMPROVED 
VKUnflDd  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “  they 


SAVE  COST 


in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  ad  dress  for  spec¬ 
ifications  of  inexpensive 
_  -  .  .  .  - - .yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  It.  CRUMB,  Box  Mi,  Foreatvllle,  Conn, 


I 

Lit 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

’II K  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


C  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


■Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
J.nmciicRH  and  Stop  pain  from  a 
Splint, Side  Hone  or  Hone  Spavin 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Ilorso  cun  b( 
used.  Horse  Book  2  L)  free-.  $2.00  a 

boitleat  dealers  or  dellvored. 

ABSOltBINK.JR. , for  mankind, $1. 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, Kn. 
larged  glands,  veins  or  muHeles — houll 
ulcere — allays  pain.  Book  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas* 

OIS  or  EGGS 

If  you  feed  fjreen  hone  fresh  cut.  Its  «££ 
producing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain. 
Hgus  more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous, 
broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 

Mann’s  Modi!  Bone  Cutter 

makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and  rapid. 
Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs# 
10  Daye  Freo  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Don’t  buy  a 
cutter  without  first  trying  it.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mats. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 


In  order  to  make 
room  for  MOOD  grow¬ 
ing  <:  tiicks  and  1000 
ducklings,  we  are 
forced  to  oiler  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  bargains 
in  Single  and  Itose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Bocks,  White  Wyanoottes, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  season.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  i r.  largo 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
in  vicinity  of  New  York  City- 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Rochelle.  New  York. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Epw.  Van  Ai.stynk  &  Won,  Kindorhook,  N.  Y. 


f  except.ionnl 
or  mid  quality 


C.  W.  LEGHORNS  v,“J„r . . 

acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
til  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
—  . .  . ’  11  stock,  at  reduced  summer 


I  an  .  - 
ggs,  young  and 


old 


at 


EMPIRE  STATES.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Cock¬ 
erels  and  L’ullets  5  mos.  old,  $1  each.  <  atalog  free. 

C.  II.  ZIMMER.  Weed  sport.  N.  V. 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 


GALLOWAY 


Wc  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
S50  to  8300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  Slojf  D|rcct 

From 
Fac- 
on  30 
Days'  Free 
Trial.  Satisiac- 
tion  or  money 
ick.  Write  forspec-* 
iat  proposition.  All 
is  for  raw 
t>  o  r  and 
Send  for 
FREE. 


Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  liorse  and  buy  a 

5-H.-P.  only  $11 9. 50 


Win.  Galloway,  Pres, 
Win.  Galloway  Co. 
GG&Ualloway  Station 
Waterloo,  lowu 


SILOS 


GET  OUR  FREE  BOOK  ON  SILAGE 
Oldest  Firm  in  the  Business 


MAKERS  OK 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CQ-,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


W,  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  In  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  ('.  It.  X. 
Beds.  M.  I,.  BICE,  Ashbiiriihnm,  Mass. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  forour  19(19  Catalog,  cheek  full  ofnsefol 
Information.  Describes  mid  illustrates  3.'.  varieties.  You  can't 
afford  to  bo  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Y i.nla, Marietta,  l'» 


WD  Rock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
•  l  •  heavy  layers,  $3  tn  $.1  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.  8.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  K.  Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  doktes,  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  SINCLAIR 
Smith,  (i02  Fifth  Streot,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BAKU  AIN  SALE — Toulouse  and  White  Chinn  Geese;  White 
Holland,  Narrsgausett  and  liuff  Turkey*;  Huff  and  Ulack  Or¬ 
pington,  It.  I.  Reds.  Miss  Zells  Wilson,  Chandlersvllle,  Ohio, 


PR  SALE  — Toulouse  Geese  from  Imported  stock.  Bronze 
Turbo ,.*.  K.  A.  BROWN,  Chester,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE— !«)0  X’ure  Bred  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets. 
Some  of  them  laying.  No  room  for  them. 

GLCO.  LUNDGKHEN,  Wyoming,  Del. 


ylfinn  FERRETS  P"r  Sale.  Wrltoforprlcc  list  and  circular; 
T-UUU  it's  free,  DkKLKINK  BROS,,  box  12,  Jamestown. Mich. 


CCDQCTC— Warranted  good  rat  and  rabbit 
rtnnE  I  #  hunters.  A  few  choice  Fox  Terrier 
Pit ps.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Address 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  Now  London,  O. 


SCOTCH  CO  1. 1, IKS,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Cire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  i’a. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
October  !,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  cousnmers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail"  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  ottier  origins  I  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  groeers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


RUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.30 

(OJ 

.31 

,33@ 

.36 

Good  to  Choice . 

.26 

@ 

.29 

3(Jr« 

.32 

ljower  Grades  . 

.23 

(" 

.25 

•20® 

.29 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.26 

(a) 

.20 

.28@ 

.31 

Common  to  Good.... 

.22 

@ 

.24 

•24@ 

.27 

Factory . 

.21 

@ 

.28 

•23@ 

.26 

Backing  Stock . 

.10 

@ 

.22 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81  per 
40- quart  can.  netting  894  cents  to 
shippers  in  the26-cont  freight  /.one 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

•07@ 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

@  .1644 

.20 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .12 

@  .13 

.14@ 

.15 

Skims . 

@  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  do* . 

.  .35 

@  .37 

•38@ 

M 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .211 

@  .33 

.32® 

.30 

Mixed  colors,  best  ... 

.  .311 

@  .32 

.34® 

.36 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .18 

®  .25 

.20® 

.28 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.50 

@  2  60 

qt. 

.16 

M  cdlum . . . 

@  2.30 

l’ea . 

®  2.30 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

2.00 

@  2.45 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.40 

@  2.75 

qt. 

.15 

HOI’S 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .25 

@  .30 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .18 

@  .20 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .io 

@  11 

.16 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

@  .09 

.09® 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

®  .06 

Cherries . 

®  .17 

lb. 

■22@ 

.26 

Raspberries . 

@  .22 

lb. 

,24@ 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

®  .12^ 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Duchess,  bbl. 

.  2.60 

@  4.00 

Alexander . 

@  6.00 

Wealthy . 

.  2.25 

@  3.50 

Twenty-Ounce . 

.  2.60 

@  3.75 

Nyack  Pippin . 

.  2.00 

@  4. IX) 

Fall  Pippin . 

@  5.00 

McIntosh . 

@  4.50 

Maiden  BIubIi . 

@  3.50 

Gravenstein . 

.  2.00 

@  4.00 

Spit* . 

.  2.00 

@  3.60 

Spy . 

@  5.00 

King . 

IS)  4.00 

|  Baldwin . 2.00  @  8.00 

Greening .  2.00  @  8.50 

Jonathan . 3.50  @  5.50 

Common .  1.00  @  1.50 

Crabapples.  bbl .  3.00  @0.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl...  4.00  @  7.00 

Anjou,  bbl .  3.00  @  4.00 

Bose . 3.50  la)  5.60 

Clairgeau . 3.00  @  4.60 

Seckcl,  bbl .  4  00  @  0.50 

Kieffer .  2.00  @  2.50 

Plums,  8  lb.  bkt . 10  @  .35 

Grapes,  Up-river,  case  .45  @  .66 

Western  N.Y.,4lb.bkt  .07  @  .08 
Peaches.  CJp-river,  crt.  1.00  fa)  2.00 
Pine  Island,  crate....  1.50  @2.00 

State  bkt . 36  @  .76 

Jersey,  bkt . 35  @  .00 

Watermelons,  car . 60.00  @125.00 

Musk  melons,  crate . 40  @  2.U0 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Maine,  165  lbs .  1.25  @  2.00 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl...  1.50  @  2.00 

Long  Island . 2.00  fa)  2.66 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl..  1.75  @  2.25 

Cabbage,  100 .  1.50  @  3.50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  1.25  @  2.60 

Corn.  Jersey.  100  . 26  @  1.00 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 75  @  2.26 

Lettuce,  bkt .  25  @  .75 

Peas.  Ha  bbl.  bkt . 75  ®  2.00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl...  .60  @  1.00 

Lima  Beans,  bag .  Ml)  fS  1.50 

Onions,  L  I.  &  Jersey 

bbl . 1.50  @  2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag .  1.00  @  1.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches,  .60  @  .75  bch. 

String  Beans,  bn . 40  @  .60 

Spinach,  bbl . 25  @  .75 

Squasn,  Hubbard,  bbl.  .75  @1.00 
Turnips,  White,  bbl....  1.50  @2.00 
Tomatoes, 

Nearby,  fey.  box . 30  @  .60 

Common  box . 10  @  .20 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb..  : . 16  @  .16 

Fowls .  |6  @  .16 

Boosters .  .u 

Ducks . J3  .15 

Geese . io  @  .12 

Turkeys . 15  @ 


each  03@  .05 


.03 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  roasting  .... 

.26 

® 

.26 

.27@ 

.29 

Good  to  Choice . 

.21 

@ 

.22 

.23® 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.16 

(") 

.17 

.18® 

.20 

Fancy  broilers,  pair. 

.10 

(a) 

.60 

Broilers,  tin.  to  pr.,  lb. 

.20 

@ 

.25 

Fowls . 

.12 

@ 

.17 

.15® 

.20 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

@ 

.19 

.20® 

.23 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

® 

3.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  4.50  @  6.50 

Bulls . 3.00  @  4.00 

Cows .  1.60  @  3.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  6.00  @10.25 

Culls . 4.50  @  6.50 

8lieep,  1(10  lbs .  8.00  @  6.00 

Lambs . 5  (H)  @  7.25 

Hogs . 8.00  @  8.60 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  North’n 


Duluth,  new,  bu . 

1.09 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.12 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.70 

@ 

.80 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.40 

<(V 

.48 

Rye . 

.70 

@ 

75 

Barley,  feeding . 

.53 

is 

.60 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  6U  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 18.00  @18.50 

No.  2 . 16.00  @17.00 

No.  3 . 14.00  @15.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @18.00 

Clover . 12.00  @14.00 

Wild  Hay . 0.00  @10.1X1 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00  @17.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  7.00  fa)  8.IH1 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Host  Creamery . 29@  .31 

Fair  to  Good . 26@  .28 

Eggs,  Fancy .  . 20w  .30 

Good  to  Choice . 26 fat  .28 

Lower  Grades . io@  .20 

Poaches,  crate .  !  .26'c  1.60 

Apples,  bbl .  2  50 fa)  I  50 

Muskmelous,  crate .  1.00@  2.00 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin . 80@  .31 

Lower  Grades . 25 @  2‘J 

eK8s . .  .28 


Right  in  Tax  Lots. 

I  bought  three  tax  lots  adjoining  my 
property,  or  to  be  more  accurate,  paid 
$60  back  tax  and  got  a  1000-year  lease  from 
town  for  same.  I  moved  a  bungalow  on 
to  lots,  but  a  man  representing  the  owner 
appeared  shortly  afterward  and  assumed 
the  attitude  that  my  title  was  of  little  ac¬ 
count  ,aiul  wanted  $400  for  deed  to  lots. 
I  considered  them  worth  $50  each.  I  wish 
to  improve  the  bungalow.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  my  title  clear  enough  to  warrant  it? 
May  be  not  have  given  a  mortgage  on  the 
lots  after  finding  I  had  taken  up  the  tax 
lease,  which  would  hold  ahead  of  my 
lease?  My  lease  is  not  recorded. 

New  York.  u.  s.  w. 

Your  tax  deeds  give  you  certain  rights 
in  the  premises.  If  you  continue  to  pay 
taxes  and  hold  the  property  long  enough 
your  title  will  become  absolute.  The 
owner  can  demand  that  you  deed  him  your 
rights  in  the  lots  by  paying  you  all  that 
you  have  paid  out  for  the  title.  Including 
interest  and  costs.  Your  title  should  he 
of  record  so  as  to  he  notice  to  the  world 
of  your  claim.  If  (he  owner  will  not  set¬ 
tle  fairly  you  should  keep  possession.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  courts  look  with  disfavor 
on  tax  deeds  .and  often  set  them  aside, 
so  if  you  can  adjust  this  matter  you  will 
do  wisely. 


pi, EASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  (’nlves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 

Apples,  etc.  K.  It.  WOOIMVAHU,  3112  Ureennleli  St.,  N.  Y, 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JEI.LIFFE,  WRIGHT  A-  CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealors  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches.  Her 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  Si  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York- 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  in  formation.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  t  New  York 


Third  Imported 
Mare  Auction 

Thursday,  Oct.  21, 1909 

At  our  barns, 

HUNTINGTON,  IND. 

70  Percherons 

AND  Belgians  70 

A  Carnival  of  Values  -  -  -  A  Day  of  Enthusiasm 

It  is,  we  believe,  with  reasonable 
pride  we  announce  our  fall  auction  of 
imported  mares.  .Our  former  auctions, 
mark  the  most  stirring  periods  of  buy¬ 
ing  in  the  horse  world,  both  in  the 
character  of  stock  displayed  and  in 
the  remarkable  values  that  prevailed. 
It  is  not  our  policy  to  be  satisfied 
with  past  achievements,  so 

OUR  FORMER  SALES  MUST  BE  ECLIPSED. 

We  have  been  preparing  for  this  event 
for  some  time.  Our  buyers — members 
of  the  firm — have  visited  every  breeder 
of  note  in  Europe  and  unusual  success 
has  attended  their  efforts.  Never  be¬ 
fore  has  such  an  excellent  lot  of  mares 
been  collected  in  one  barn. 

Included  are  Prize  Winners  of  the 
European  Shows — Nogent  le  Rotreau, 
Paris,  Brussels,  etc.,  also  Prize  Win¬ 
ning  and  Championship  Mares  of 
various  American  State  Fairs.  We 
have  the  mare  with  the  quality — the 
prices  are  your  own. 

COME  PREPARED  TO  SAVE  AS  NEVER  BEFORE. 

Our  barns  are  in  the  city  limits. 
Railroads — Erie,  Wabash,  C.  B.  &  C.;- 
Wabash  Valley  Traction  System. 

Send  for  “  Third  Imported  Mare  Sale  Catalogue.  ” 

Stallions  at  Private  Sale 

Geo.  W.  Souers  &  Sons, 

601=949  West  Matilda  St,  Huntington,  Ind. 
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HUMOROUS 

Under  the  busted  motorcar, 

The  maddened  chauffeur  lies ; 
lie  squints  and  searches  near  and  far; 
And  lifts  and  tugs  and  pries. 

“I’m  hanged  if  I  can  tell,  by  gar! 

What  ails  the  thing,”  he  cries. 

— Los  Angeles  Express. 

Pat  :  ‘‘An’  phwat  the  devil  is  a 

chafin’-dish?”  Mike:  ‘‘Whist!  Ut’s  a 
fryin’-pan  that’s  got  into  society.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Minister:  “I  made  seven  hearts 
happy  to-day.”  Parishioner :  “How 
was  that?”  Minister:  “Married  three 
couples.”  Parishioner:  “That  only 
makes  six.”  Minister:  “Well,  you  don’t 
think  I  did  it  for  nothing?”— Credit 
Lost. 

Doctor:  “Now,  here  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  remedy  for  this — er — this — er — re¬ 
curring  thirst.  Whenever  you  feel  you 
want  a  whisky  and  soda,  just  eat  an 
apple — eat  an  apple.”  Patient :  “But — 
er — fancy  eating  50  or  60  apples  a  day!” 
— Punch. 

Dixon  :  “How  did  Hackwrite’s  new 
play  take  in  London  ?”  Hixon :  “He 
informs  me  that  it  met  with  unheard 
of  success.”  Dixon:  “Is  that  so?” 
Hixon:  “Yes;  after  the  first  night  it 
was  never  heard  of  again.” — N.  Y. 
American. 

“How  many  boys  has  Pimpernell?” 
“Four.”  “I  thought  he  had  two.”  “He 
did  have  two  yesterday.  But  early  this 
morning  they  got  into  my  garden  and 
stole  a  green  watermelon,  and  I’m  pretty 
sure  they  have  doubled  up  by  this 
time.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“That  man  says  he  will  create  some 
real  excitement  if  he  gets  into  Con¬ 
gress.”  “Yes,”  answered  Senator  Sorg¬ 
hum,  “he  is  one  of  those  peculiar  pat¬ 
riots  who  want  to  climb  on  board  the 
ship  of  state  simply  for  the  pleasure  of 
rocking  the  boat.” — Washington  Star. 

The  grocer’s  boy  was  lumbering  up 
tbc  kitchen  stairway  with  his  arms  full 
of  packages.  “Boy,”  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  somewhat  sharply,  “are 
your  feet  clean?”  “Ycs’m,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  still  climbing  the  stairs:  “It’s 
only  me  shoes  that’s  dirty.” — Credit  Lost. 

Greatly  interested  in  watching  the 
men  in  her  grandfather’s  orchard  put¬ 
ting  bands  of  tar  around  the  fruit  trees, 
the  little  girl  asked  many  questions. 
Some  weeks  later,  she  noticed  a  man 
with  a  mourning  band  around  his  left 
sleeve.  “Mamma,”  she  asked,  “what’s 
to  keep  them  from  crawling  up  his 
other  arm?” — Credit  Lost. 

Pat,  on  duty  in  the  Philippines,  was 
sent  to  the  front  for  active  service. 
Taken  ill,  he  became  extremely  emaci¬ 
ated,  and  was  finally  ordered  home.  As 
he  landed  in  New  York  he  met  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  said:  “Well,  Pat,  I  see 
you’re  back  from  the  front.”  “Faix,” 
said  Pat,  “is  that  so?”  I  knew  I  was 
thin,  but  I  didn’t  know  I  was  as  thin  as 
that.”— Central  Christian  Advocate. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
•  Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  canned  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  pooling.  Valuable  information 
freo  to  you.  with  Kara  pic  dolor  Garda.  Wrlto  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  monsy. 

0.  W.  Inyersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &.  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
351  W.  Broadway,  Now  York,  N.Y. 


Why  search  for  the  Pole? 

Mr.  Dooley  in  his  talk 
on  the  North  Pole 
says :  “  I  aint  an  ar- 
tic  explorer.  All  the 
polar  observations  I 
have  iver  took  has 
been  took  at  a  p’int 
about  a  foot  an’  a 
halffr’m  a  base  burn- 
in’  stove  on  a  winter’s 
night.” 

Now,  that  science  has 
settled  the  fact  that 
human  beings  can  for 
a  few  frightful  days 


endure  117  degrees  below  zero 
let  us  “turn  our  faces  south” 
to  broadest  heating  comfort — 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  for  Hot-Water,  Low- 
Pressure  Steam,  or  Vacuum  heating  will  so  comfort  a  house  as  to 
change  it  into  a  home. 

Let  the  building  be  small  or  great — old  or  new — farm  or  city — 

there’s  but  one  way  to  heat  and  ventilate 
it  in  a  healthful,  cleanly,  economical 
manner,  and  that  is  by  the  use  of  IDEAL 
Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators. 

These  outfits  have  won  their  way  to  full 
leadership  in  every  civilized  country — from 
Iceland  and  Alaska  to  Chili  and  Cape  Colony. 

Architect8and  Engineers  everywhere  endorse 
and  specify  them.  Their  rock-bottom  econo¬ 
mies  make  them  the  best  paying  investment 
feature  of  any  building.  Outfits  put  in  now 

as  easily  as  in  Summer.  Let  us  tell  you  the  IDEAL  Boilers  have  no 
IDEAL  heating  story  which  will  save  your  parts  to  burn  out,  no  rivets 
,  ,  ,  .  „  ,,  .  to  loosen,  no  tlnn  metals 

home  from  polar  temperatures.  Call,  phone,  to  no  rc,,ajr  Dills 

or  write  to-day  for  complete  catalog  (free),  needed. 


Write  Dept.  9  AmericanRadiator  Company  CHICAGO 


Abenaque  Water  Supply  Systems 

and 

Pumping  Plants 

Are  described  in  detail  in  our  new  Water 
Supply  Catalogue.  We  can  furnish  outfits 
for  all  purposes.  Submit  us  your  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  let  us  submit  Price  on  a  suitable 
system.  Engineering  advice  gladly  given 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  Catalogue  “O.” 

Abenaque  Machine  Works  West,^nrsmonf tatlon* 

Boston  Salesroom,  77  Oliver  Street 


Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  the  backbone  of 
Genasco.  It  is  the  greatest  weather-resister 
known.  It  makes  Genasco  cost  a  little  more,  and 
makes  it  worth  it  because  it  lasts  so  long. 

When  you  don’t  have  leaks,  damage,  repairs, 
and  renewals  to  pay  for,  you  have  real  roof-econ¬ 
omy. 

Get  Genasco— the  worth  while  roofing  for  every  building  on  the  farm.  Look 
for  the  hemisphere  trade-mark,  and  you’ll  get  the  roofing  backed  by  a  thirty-two- 
million-dollar  guarantee.  Mineral  and  smooth  surface.  Write  for  samples  and 
the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

|  *  1  - ;  ;  '  r  I 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New  York  San  Francisco 


Chicago 


1 cm 

ua  lauv 


A  No. 2-22  IDEAL  Boiler  and  400 
ft.  of  38-in.  AMI*; RICAN  Radi¬ 
ators,  costing  the  owner  $205,  were 
used  to  I  lot- Water  heat  this  cot¬ 
tage,  at  whit  h  price  the  goods  can 
be  bought  of  any  reputable,  com¬ 
petent  l  itter.  This  did  not  include 
cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight, 
etc  .,  which  installation  is  extra  and 
varies  affording  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions. 


This  side  of 

dotted  lines 

82V" 


■  IMS  9iud  dot! 

Line  28° 


Steam  Power 

For  Farm  Use 

Best  because  sure,  cheap,  safe, 
easily  understood,  works  in  all 
weathers.  No  coaxing  or 
annoyance  with  a 

LEFFEL 
ENGINE 

It’s  a  willing  servant. 

You  are  master.  Always 
dependable.  Styles  and 
sizes  for  all  uses.  Book 
free.  Send  now. 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

Box  233,  Springfield,  O. 


HAVANA  LOW  WAGONS 


“Fun  on 

have  the  right  kind  of  tools  to  work  with. 
And  the  right  kind  of  tools  makes  work  a 
|ilc:iHim',AOur  Low-Down  Handy  Wagon, 
with  steel  or  wood  wheels,  Is  the  right  kind. 
You  can  have  on r  catalogue  for  the  asking.  •) 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  Havana.  III. 


Evidence  on  EMPIRE  Wheels 

Practicul,  overy-duy  use  in  the  only  real 
test  of  merit.  The  Empire  muil-proof, 

1  wear-proof  and  test-proof  wheels  hnvo 
made  good.  The  below  unsolicited  let¬ 
ter  shows  ono  thing— Quality— that's 


r~A  a.  IIC 

|l  Empire  Idea 


nil  thro*.  Wo  linvo  hundred*  moro: 
"(Jmitlomen:  I  havohad  a  not  of  your  wheels 
in  constant  uao  for  13  yoars.  Thoy  aro  ai 
good  ft b  over  now."  (Narno  on  roquott  ) 
Wo  gain  iiuccosn  thro*  oxcollonco.  Ask  for 
catalog.  It  tollii  ftbout  tho  Kmpiro  Wagon,  too. 
Empire  Mfg.  Oo.  Box  18D  Quincy,  III* 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


Soon  nave  their  cost.  Mak*  *v«ry  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  thonfwro  fruit,  rogotablcH,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  moro  money.  Auk  for  special  proposition. 

liarrej  Bprlng  Co.v  71G17th8t.,  Itucine,  »U. 


Free  Trial  To  You 


■ 

Is  Your  Cow 
Barn  Like  This? 


Let 
.9  tell 

you  about  the 
James  Sanitary 
Self-Cleaning  Mangers 
and  Adjustable  Stanchions. 

Greatest  of  all  cow-stable  improvements — 
going  into  cow  stables  everywhere.  Wc  help  you  es¬ 
tablish  ideal  conditions.  Write  for  great  free  40-pagc 
book  showing  up-to-date  fixtures,  modern  barn  plans, 
dairy  barn  views,  etc.  Fine  big  pictures  that)  tell  and 
talk  that  convinces.  Send  today  to 


Clean,  light,  safe,  comfortable, 
every  convenience. 


TIIE  KENT  MFG.  CO., 

130  King  St.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


COW  COMFORT 

is  assured  to  the  cattle  that  live  in 
the  barn  that  is  equipped  with 

STAR 
f  LITTER 
CARRIER 

Why  In  tho  numo  of 
all  that  Ik  clean,  Imsl- 
noHallke  and. progres¬ 
sive  you  don  t  book 
up  a  Htar.  Litter  Car¬ 
rier  In  your  barn  lB 
boyond  our  compre¬ 
hension.  Don't  (taro 
If  you  have  but  8 

cows,  a  Itorso  and  a  Hilly  Goat.  They  can  appreciate 
a  clean  place  to  stay  over  night  Just  as  well  as  a 
man.  Milk  Inspectors  don’t  care  much  about  Hilly 
Goats  and  horses,  but  ono  will  he  around  someday 
to  call  on  yon,  and  If  you  haven’t  a  sanitary  barn  or 
menns  for  musing  It  sanitary,  there  will  be  trouble. 
The  Htar  Litter  Carrier 

QUICKLY  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

The  sooner  yon  put  one  In  tbc  sooner  you  will  be¬ 
gin  Having  money.  Write  for  our  catalog  No.  87 
which  tells  all  about  our  Htar  Litter,  Feed  uud  M11U- 
Cau  Carriers. 

SEND  US  A  ROUGH  SKETCH 

of  your  burn  and  wo  will  draw  It  to  a  scale  and  will 
tell  you  what  Htylo  of  outllt  you  require  and  just 
what  It  will  coHt. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

Mfrs.  of  Hurn  equipments  for  80  years, 

NO.  55  HUNT  ST.,  HARVARD  ILL 
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MAPES  AND  INCUBATOR  CHICKS. 

Why  the  Chicks  Die. 

What  ails  the  incubator  chicks?  Cosgrove  says  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  asking  that  ques¬ 
tion.  1  am  told  that  some  of  those  who  read  my 
article  on  page  583  got  the  impression  that  the  “mil- 
lenium”  has  come  for  the  hen  man.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  wrote  only  at  that  time  of  what  was  occurring 
across  the  road  from  the  house  where  my  old  birds 
are  kept.  At  the  brooder  houses  back  of  the  house  I 
was  having  what  might  well  be  called  “a  howl  of  a 
time"  right  then,  and  have  been  having,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  for  a  number  of  years.  The  wonder  is,  perhaps, 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  any  pullets  raised 
to  move  across  the  road  to  the  laying  quarters.  1 
have  only  to  mention  the  words  white  diarrhoea,  or 


brooder  cholera,  and  those  who  have  been  through 
the  mill  will  understand  the  situation.  1  can  hatch 
chickens  all  right,  by  the  thousand,  or  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  if  need  be,  but  when  it  comes  to  raising 
a  satisfactory  percentage  of  them  the  fun  begins. 
East  year  I  got  barely  50  per  cent  raised,  and  about 
decided  I  would  never  try  again  without  first  getting 
an  entirely  new  outfit  of  brooders.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  however,  reported  good  success,  so  I  started  out 
one  day  to  see  what  kind  of  brooders  they  were 
using.  One  of  the  most  successful,  I  found,  had  used 
brooders  almost  identical  with  mine,  so  I  came  home 
determined  to  make  one  more  trial.  My  hatches  were 
good  as  usual,  averaging  about  250  per  360-egg  incu¬ 
bator.  One  hatch  gave  me  a  plump  300  chicks.  From 
three  incubators  I  soon  filled  my  10  brooders,  placing 
about  100  chicks  in  each  oiie. 

All  went  swimmingly  for  the  first  two  weeks.  The 
brooders  ran  uniformly  at  about  90  degrees,  and  the 
chicks  appeared  strong  and  healthy.  Before  the  second 


hatch  from  the  incubators  appeared,  however,  I  saw 
indications  of  trouble.  There  was  a  rough  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  feathers  of  the  chicks  at  first,  indicating 
want  of  thrift.  This  was  soon  followed  by  weakness, 
so  that  many  of  them  would  get  knocked  over  by  the 
stronger  ones  in  the  rush  for  feed,  often  lying  on 
their  sides  and  trying  to  reach  for  feed.  They  seemed 
to  have  an  appetite,  but  not  enough  strength  to  get 
up  and  run  with  the  others.  How  "interesting” 
was  to  pick  up  ■  and  bury  the  dead,  morning  after 
morning,  until  barely  40  per  cent  were  left  of  the 
1,600.  The  deaths  stopped  almost  entirely  at  from 
five  to  six  weeks  of  age,  and  the  survivors  gradually 
recovered  and  make  fairly  good  birds. 

The  Deacon  and  I  held  a  consultation  at  this  point. 
Should  I  give  up  beaten  or  not?  He  suggested  one 
theory  which  I  had  never  tested.  It  was  this:  With 


my  big  incubators  and  the  trays  well  filled  with  fer¬ 
tile  eggs  and  hatching  chicks,  they  may  suffer  for 
want  of  sufficient  oxygen.  This  may  reduce  their  vi¬ 
tality  so  that  they  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  stand 
the  strain  incident  to  the  feathering  period.  I  had 
seldom  opened  wide  the  top  ventilators  until  the  hatch 
was  well  under  way,  and  with  200  to  300  chicks  on 
the  trays  it  was  often  difficult  to  hold  the  temperature 
below  105  at  hatching  time.  Many  of  the  chicks  will 
often  “loll,”  either  from  the  effects  of  heat  or  of 
bad  air.  This  theory  of  insufficient  oxygen  seemed 
worth  trying  out,  so  I  again  warmed  up  one  of  the 
incubators,  though  it  was  late  in  June,  but  instead 
of  filling  the  trays  I  only  put  in  160  eggs.  I  also 
opened  wide  all  the  top  ventilator  slides,  four  in 
number,  so  as  to  insure  plenty  of  pure  air.  In  order 
to  guard  against  excessive  drying  at  this  midsummer 
season,  I  placed  pie-dishes  filled  with  water  under 
the  trays,  although  the  makers  claim  this  to  be  a  “no¬ 
moisture”  machine.  I  also  placed  sponges  in  the 


dishes  of  water  to  assist  evaporation.  As  a  “check” 
against  the  expected  hatch  of  incubator  chicks,  I  set 
an  equal  number  of  eggs  under  hens  the  same  week. 

The  incubator  ran  very  uniformly  at  about  102 ’A 
degrees,  and  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  day  the 
hatch  was  well  under  way.  I  got  121  chicks  from 
the  incubator,  only  one  of  which  had  to  be  helped 
from  the  shell,  and  109  from  the  hens.  On  July  12 
I  put  the  121  machine-hatched  chicks  in  one  of  the 
6x8-foot  pens  in  my  brooder  house,  and  the  hen- 
hatched  lot  in  the  adjoining  pen,  jwith  wire  partition 
separating  them,  a  few  days  later.  For  a  little  over 
two  weeks  they  were  as  thrifty  and  uniform  a  lot  as 
1  ever  saw,  with  no  apparent  difference  in  the  two 
pens,  t  began  to  hug  myself  that  I  had  solved  the 
riddle,  and  that  my  earlier  hatches  had  been  too  much 
crowded  in  the  incubator.  Alas  for  human  hopes! 


All  at  once  the  older  pen  developed  that  roughness 
of  the  feathers  alluded  to  before,  followed  by  dead 
chicks,  both  pens  being  affected  precisely  alike.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  I  had  about  a  dozen  left  in  each 
pen.  This  disposed  of  the  “want  of  oxygen”  theory, 
and  also  eliminated  the  incubator  from  the  problem. 
The  hen-hatched  chicks  had  gone  the  same  way  as 
the  others. 

What  next?  Was  the  fault  with  the  brooding? 
Anticipating  this  query,  I  had  reset  most  of  the  same 
liens  and  enough  others  to  make  19.  On  August  1 1 
these  began  hatching  and  gave  me  225  chicks.  The 
Deacon  now  insisted  that  a  disease  germ  was  at  the 
seat  of  the  trouble,  and  that  the  brooder  house  and 
grounds  must  be  well  stocked  with  the  germs.  “The 
Deacon,”  you  know,  is  a  term  I  sometimes  apply  to 
the  chap  who  runs  my  “think-factory.”  In  order  to 
test  this  theory,  I  divided  the  225  chicks  into  three 
lots.  One  lot  of  80  I  placed  in  a  pen  of  the  brooder 
house  with  four  of  the  mother  hens,  giving  them  free 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  DEEP  AND  THOROUGH  TILLAGE  AT  ONE  OPERATION.  Fig.  500. 
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range  about  the  brooder  house  grounds  after  three 
or  four  days.  Another  lot  I  placed  in  one  of  my 
colony  houses  (No.  4)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  remainder  still  farther  away  in  No.  28, 
which  has  not  had  a  hen  or  chick  in  it  for  severat 
years.  All  were  brooded  in  “the  good  old  way.” 
The  feed,  as  before,  was  oat  flakes  and  chick  food 
at  the  start,  followed  by  my  dry  mash  and  cracked 
corn  as  the  chicks  got  older.  In  order  to  give  the 
germ  theory  a  sure  chance,  I  deliberately  took  a  box 
of  dry  feed  in  which  the  sick  incubator-hatched  chicks 
had  been  scratching  and  eating  and  gave  it  to  the 
first  lot  in  the  brooder  house.  I  was  equally  careful 
not  to  allow  anything  from  the  brooder  house  to  be 
carried  across  the  road  or  go  near  the  other  two  lots. 
This  last  experiment  has  eliminated  the  brooder  from 
the  problem,  and  seemingly  leaves  the  disease  germ 
of  contagious  brooder  cholera  as  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  first  lot  went  the  same  way  as  the 
others,  in  spite  of  the  mother  hens  clucking  about 
and  scratching  their  best  for  them.  Instead  of  the 
original  80  I  only  have  about  20  weak,  sickly  chicks, 
some  of  which  will  yet  doubtless  die,  while  the  other 
two  lots  are  hale  and  hearty  and  a  joy  to  the  heart 
of  their  owner.  At  this  writing  they  are  about  five 
weeks  old,  and  I  believe  all  danger  of  their  having 
the  disease  is  past. 

Again  the  question,  “What  ails  the  incubator 
chicks?”  It  will  not  do  to  lay  it  to  want  of  vitality 
in  the  parent  stock,  for  all  were  hatched  from  the 
same  breeding  pen  in  the  big  hen  barn.  The  answer 
must  be  a  contagious  germ  disease,  the  germs  of 
which  are  apt  to  infest  houses  and  grounds  where 
chickens  have  previously  been  raised.  We  all  know 
how  discouraging  it  is' to  try  to  raise  chicks  on  ground 
infested  with  the  germ  of  gapes.  How  shall  we 
get  rid  of  the  germs?  I  burned  sulphur  in  my 
brooder  house  last  Spring  before  beginning  opera¬ 
tions  until  it  smelled  for  weeks  thereafter,  but  without 
doing  any  good,  as  results  have  shown.  The  Deacon 
suggests  real  old-fashioned  fire  for  the  brooders  and 
all  movable  fixtures.  On  his  suggestion  I  took  a  box, 
carried  it  to  an  open  space  outside,  smeared  it  all 
over  with  kerosene,  and  applied  a  match,  while  I 
stood  by  with  a  bucket  of  water.  It  was  soon  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  When  I  thought  the 
germs  were  sufficiently  roasted  to  be  “defunct,”  I 
dashed  cold  water  on  the  box.  It  was  not  much 
hurt  by  its  fiery  bath.  Don’t  set  a  boy  at  this  job. 
This  treatment  will  not  do  for  the  floor  and  side- 
walls  of  the  house  itself,  of  course,  for  evident 
reasons.  Will  scraping  with  a  sharp  trowel,  followed 
by  a  double  coat  of  good  paint,  do  the  trick?  Let 
us  have  an  answer  from  some  of  our  scientists. 

_  0.  W.  MAPES. 

THE  FARM  UNDER  YOURS. 

A  Machine  for  Deep  Tillage. 

While  at  the  recent  Ohio  State  Fair,  the  writer’s 
attention  was  called  to  the  Spalding  tilling  machine, 
a  machine  designed  for  deep  plowing  and  thorough 
pulverization.  The  inventor  has  had  much  experience 
with  disk  plows  in  California,  and  this  machine  is 
the  result  of  his  efforts  to  make  a  plow  that  would, 
at  one  operation,  fit  the  soil  for  asparagus  culture. 
Other  plants  also  require  thorough  soil  preparation, 
and  good  farmers  are  demanding  tools  that  will  do 
the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  hence  this  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  Good  farming 
means  drainage,  deep  plowing,  the  sowing  of  lime, 
the  replenishing  of  soil  fertility  and  big  crops  of 
the  legumes  and  grains,  and  in  this  scheme,  the  means 
of  deep  plowing  were  lacking  heretofore.  The  old 
subsoiling  idea  was  good,  but  was  premature,  and 
the  subsoil  plow  was  a  failure,  and  so  is  the  disk 
plow  for  sod,  but  in  this  new  machine  we  have 
something  that  takes  the  place  of  both,  and  does 
the  work  far  better,  and  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
we  know  what  we  want  in  the  way  of  deep  plowing. 
The  picture,  Fig.  500,  shows  what  this  machine  does 
to  the  soil  and  how  it  does  it.  The  machine  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  24-inch  disks,  one  in  front  of  the 
other,  the  rear  one  set  lower  than  the  front  disk, 
and  will  cut  a  furrow  10  to  14  inches  wide  and  16 
to  18  inches  deep,  requiring  three  or  four  horses  to 
pull  it.  These  are  conservative  figures,  and  have 
been  many  times  exceeded  in  field  trials.  In  use,  the 
top  soil  and  its  sod  and  other  trash  is  thrown  into 
the  deep  furrow  of  the  previous  round,  and  then 
another  section  of  soil  is  cut  from  just  under  where 
the  first  cut  was  made  and  is  thrown  on  to  the  other, 
covering  up  all  trash  effectively.  Of  course,  those 
who  have  not  practiced  deep  plowing  must  work  down 
slowly,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  allow,  but  when 
ready  for  deep  plowing  and  thorough  tillage,  so 
as  to  make  use  of  the  farm  under  your  old  one, 
this  machine  of  great  possibilities  is  the  tool  that 
will  enable  you  to  accomplish  your  purpose  easily. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

BATHROOM  FOR  FARMHOUSES. 

Last  Fall,  after  bathing  in  a  wash  basin  for  over 
30  years  I  determined  to  install  a  bathroom  in  my  old 
farmhouse,  but  when  figuring  out  the  cost  and  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  I  found  that  the  ordinary  bathroom 
was  out  of  the  question  for  me.  My  water  supply 
consisted  of  an  underground  cistern  with  a  pump  in 
a  room  adjacent  to  the  kitchen.  To  install  a  bathtub 
would  require  more  room  than  I  could  spare,  and 
would  have  necessitated  an  elevated  tank,  a  hot  water 
boiler  and  water-back  attached  to  the  kitchen  stove, 
and  considerable  costly  plumbing,  which  all  together 
would  have  cost  not  less  than  $100.  I  then  set  to 
work  figuring  how  I  could  bathe  without  the  tub  and 


r 

PLAN  OF  THE  BATHROOM.  Fig.  501. 

the  costly  waterworks,  and  resolved  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan. 

First  one  corner  of  a  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  contained  a  small  window,  was  partitioned  off, 
using  dressed  flooring  for  the  purpose.  The  space 
was  about  four  feet  by  6 V-i  or  seven  feet,  and  a  door 
was  made  in  one  end  of  the  long  side  of  the  partition. 
Next  all  of  the  floor  space  not  covered  by  the  door¬ 
way  was  graded  to  one  corner  and  a  hole  two  inches 
in  diameter  was  bored  through  the  lowest  point  into 
the  cellar.  This  graded  portion  was  covered  with 
galvanized  sheet-iron,  the  edges  of  which  were  turned 
up  so  as  to  flash  the  side  walls  for  about  six  inches, 
and  a  hole  one  inch  in  diameter  was  made  in  the 
lowest  point  directly  over  the  hole  in  the  floor.  The 
side  walls  of  the  bathroom  were  now  covered  with 
oilcloth  to  a  height  of  about  40  inches,  the  oilcloth  ex¬ 
tending  down  over  the  flashing  for  about  two  inches. 
The  remaining  floor  space  was  covered  with  floor 
oilcloth.  An  old  pump  pipe  which  had  been  discarded 
from  a  well  because  of  rust  was  passed  through  the 
cellar  and  an  elbow  turned  up  under  the  hole  in  the 
sheet-iron  floor  covering  to  receive  the  escaping  wa¬ 
ter.  This  pipe  was  carried,  just  under  the  sod,  for 
about  40  feet  below  the  house,  and  affords  ample 
drainage. 

The  shower  bath  was  then  made  by  supporting  a 
galvanized-iron  bucket  of  five  gallons  capacity  from 
the  ceiling  by  means  of  a  quarter-inch  rope  and  a 
small  pair  of  iron  pulleys.  This  enables  the  bucket 
to  be  lowered  for  filling  writh  water  of  the  desired 
temperature,  and  the  pulleys  make  the  elevation  of 
the  filled  bucket  so  easy  that  a  child  can  work  it.  A 
small  refrigerator  spigot  was  placed  in  the  side  of 


the  bucket  as  close  to  the  bottom  as  possible,  and  to 
this  a  rubber  tube  about  six  feet  long  with  spray  noz¬ 
zle  was  attached.  After  painting  the  room  white  and 
placing  a  curtain  at  the  window  and  some  hooks 
behind  the  door  for  clothing,  a  small  board  was  at¬ 
tached  diagonally  in  one  corner  for  a  seat,  and  a 
standing  board,  made  of  slats,  about  two  feet  square, 
placed  on  the  sheet-iron  floor  to  stand  on  while  bath¬ 
ing,  and  the  bathroom  was  complete.  Cost:  100  feet 
No.  1  flooring,  $2.50;  one  five-gallon  iron  bucket,  50 
cents ;  six  feet  rubber  hose,  45  cents ;  one  spray  nozzle, 
60  cents;  sheet  iron,  8x214  feet,  80  cents;  paint,  80 
cents ;  oilcloth,  75  cents ;  hinges  and  latch,  30  cents ; 
spigot,  50  cents.  Total,  $7.20. 
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This  proves  to  be  most  economical  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  original  cost  and  the  amount  of  water 
necessary,  five  gallons  of  water  used  in  this  way  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  more  than  one  person  requires  to  secure  a 
most  satisfactory  and  refreshing  bath,  while  the  same 
amount  in  a  tub  would  hardly  wet  one’s  feet.  After 
thoroughly  wetting  the  body  the  water  is  shut  off  and 
the  soaping  and  scrubbing  get  the  body  in  a  good 
glow  and  covered  with  lather.  The  water  is  then 
turned  on  again  and  the  final  cleansing  done.  The 
rubber  tube  and  spray  nozzle  permits  the  water  to  be 
impinged  on  any  part  of  the  body  desired.  In  the 
Winter  a  small  oil  stove  placed  in  one  corner  will 
produce  a  sweat  bath  in  three  or  four  minutes  in  the 
coldest  weather.  I  fear  I  was  mistaken  in  saying 
that  this  was  economical  in  the  amount  of  water  used, 
for  my  children  cannot  be  kept  away  from  it.  For¬ 
merly  their  bath  was  little  short  of  torture  to  them, 
but  now  they  insist  on  a  bath  every  day,  and  even  the 
youngest  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself  with  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  upset  in  the  tub  and  drowning  in  the 
absence  of  his  mother.  The  joyous  shrieks  that  come 
from  that  room  on  a  hot  Summer  afternoon  are  worth 
10  times  its  cost  and  labor  of  constructing. 

Sunham,  Md.  _  g.  s.  m. 

MORE  GROWTH  THAN  FRUIT. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a  small  piece  of 
land  heavily  stocked  with  fruit  plants,  bushes  and 
trees  and  the  said  plants,  bushes  and  trees  were 
making  a  vigorous  growth,  but  not  yielding  as 
much  fruit  as  you  thought  they  should?  Stable 
manure  I  have  in  only  small  quantities.  Will  ground 
bone  (our  cheapest  source  of  phosphoric  acid)  with 
potash  do  any  good?  Can  one  use  too  much  of  those 
two  fertilizers  for  the  good  of  the  crop?  A  list  of 
above  fruits  would  include  practically  all  fruits  grown 
in  this  locality.  Irrigation  is  practised  and  fair  cul¬ 
tivation  given.  Oldest  trees  are  about  10  years  old, 
and  from  that  graded  down  to  one.  Can  we  feed  those 
two  fertilizers  to  a  crop  as  one  would  hay  to  a  horse 
without  danger  to  the  erdp?  j.  e. 

Washington. 

R.  N.-Y.— If  we  had  such  a  condition  on  our  own 
farm  we  should  conclude  that  the  soil  was  rich  in 
nitrogen  and  was  driving  the  trees  and  vines  too  much 
to  wood  growth.  That  is  usually  the  result  when 
nitrogen  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Wood  is  made  at  the  expense  of  fruit 
buds.  Stable  manure  alone  will  make  matters  worse, 
for  that  supplies  more  nitrogen.  Fine  ground  bone, 
three  pounds  to  one  pound  of  muriate  of  potash,  will 
make  a  good  combination  for  the  trees  and  bushes. 
About  600  pounds  per  acre  of  this  mixture  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  about  the  limit  of  economy.  You  could  hardly 
use  too  much  bone  to  hurt  your  trees,  but  muriate  of 
potash  contains  chlorine — found  in  common  salt — and 
too  mtfeh  of  this  would  hurt  the  trees.  Feeding  a  tree 
is  somewhat  like  feeding  hay  to  a  horse.  You  would 
not  throw  so  much  before  him  that  he  would  waste 
it  after  eating  what  he  needs. 


STRANGE  ATTACK  OF  POTATO  SCAB. 

I’m  stuck !  I’m  in  darkness  and  wishing  for 
light,  and  so  I  come  to  the  source  from  which 
I  have,  unknown  to  you,  drawn  many  good 
things,  via  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  inclose  a  paring 
from  a  potato  out  of  my  patch  to  show  how 
they  are  coming,  and  possibly  to  help  the  answer  to 
my  query,  Why?  These  potatoes  were  planted  on  a 
low  knoll,  practically  waste  land,  in  grass  and  un¬ 
cared-for  for  more  than  20  years.  No  cattle  ever  on 
it  nor  anything  else  that  I  know  of,  excepting  hens 
one  Summer.  Last  December  this  was  broken  up  and 
this  Spring  well  prepared  for  planting.  No  manure 
was  used ;  potato  fertilizer  in  the  hill ;  seed  soaked 
two  hours  or  more  in  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  any  that  were  scabby,  only  a  few,  previously 
scraped.  Vines  looked  fine  and  blossomed  freely; 
sprayed  four  or  five  times  with  Bordeaux  and  arsenic. 
This  grass  land  immediately  adjoined  a  garden  spot 
where  potatoes  had  been  planted  for  some  years  and 
almost  always  came  scabby.  Can  the  Potato  beetle 
carry  scab,  or  what  is  the  matter?  Farmers  whom 
I  have  talked  with  think  it  is  strange  and  outside  of 
their  experience,  and  that  is  why  I  am  troubling  you. 
I  want  to  be  shown,  for  which  I  trust  I  shall  be  duly 
grateful.  I.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  unable  to  get  anything  more  than 
a  guess  at  the  cause.  The  germs  of  scab  are  not 
carried  by  Potato  beetles,  so  far  as  we  know.  They 
can  be  carried  by  earthworms  and  in  the  drainage 
water  through  the  soil.  Our  guess  is  that  the  soil 
of  the  garden  is  well  filled  with  the  germs,  and  that 
the  drainage  water  carried  them  to  the  new  soil.  If 
this  was  alkaline,  those  germs  would  develop  and 
spread  rapidly.  This  is  the  only  explanation  we  can 
offer. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  NURSERYMAN. 
Grafting  Grapevines. 

Can  you  give  me  instructions  for  grafting  grapevines? 
I  wish  to  change  the  character  of  some  growing  vines 
about  my  premises,  some  of  them  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter  at  the  ground.  Let  me  know  the  best  process 
for  making  the  change.  h.  w.  s. 

Carroll  County,  Maryland. 

The  best  way  to  graft  these  grapevines  would  be  to 
cleft-graft*them :  Remove  the  soil  down  to  the  roots 
saw  off  the  vine  as  close  to  the  roots  as  possible,  leav¬ 
ing  only  enough  of  the  stock  to  insert  the  grafts,  then 
split  the  stock  with  a  knife  and  insert  two  grafts  in 
each  stock  that  is  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 
Make  grafts  six  inches  long,  leaving  one  eye  or  bud 
close  to  the  top.  On  lower  end  that  is  to  be  inserted 
in  split  in  the  stock,  make  a  cut  on  each  side  about 
one  inch  long.  The  outside  of  this  wedge  should  be 
a  little  thicker  than  the  inside,  and  the  point  of  graft 
should  be  set  in  so  as  to  make  the  inside  bark  of  graft 
and  stock  cross  each  other.  If  the  spring  in  the  stock 
is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  grafts  firm,  then  tie 
with  common  wrapping  twine,  otherwise  no  tying  is 
needed,  and  no  wax  used.  Cover  with  earth  and  pack 
firm  around  the  grafts.  Do  not  disturb  this  mound 
around  the  grafts  until  the  following  Spring. 

E.  S.  BLACK. 

Propagating  Rambler  Roses. 

We  have  20  Pink  Rambler  three-year  roses  in  a  nur¬ 
sery  row,  and  would  like  to  increase  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  What  different  ways  and  which  way  would  be  best 
to  propagate?  j.  h.  k. 

Illinois. 

The  easiest  way  for  J.  H.  K.  to  increase  his  Pink 
Ramblers  would  be  from  layers.  Make  the  ground 
fine  and  mellow  by  digging  it  deep  with  a  fork,  and 
then  bury  the  branches  about  six  inches  deep  in  this 
soil,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  branches  out  to  grow  and 
make  top.  When  the  branches  are  long  enough  they 
can  be  layered  more  than  once,  by  leaving  part  un¬ 
covered,  then  covering  again,  and  so  on  according  to 
length  of  branch.  Layering  should  be  done  in  July 
for  best  results,  and  is  now  too  late  for  this  season. 
J.  H.  K.  might  make  cuttings  10  inches  long  in  March, 
tie  in  bundles  of  50  and  bury  them  in  sand,  bottoms 
up,  tops  down.  As  soon  as  settled  weather  comes 
about  middle  of  April  plant  in  good  rich  soil — loam 
or  sandy  soil  preferred.  Using  a  line  and  making  a 
cut  with  spade  deep  enough  to  admit  the  cuttings, 
push  the  cuttings  down  into  this  cut  bottom  first,  and 
leave  one  bud  on  top  of  cutting  just  at  level  of  ground, 
firm  the  ground  around  the  cuttings  with  the  feet,  the 
firmer  the  better.  After  cuttings  are  taken  from 
plants  they  will  make  a  strong  growth,  which  can  be 
layered  the  following  July.  Roses  are  easily  propa¬ 
gated  during  August  and  early  September.  Take  cut¬ 
tings  six  inches  long,  putting  four  inches  in  ground, 
and  leave  all  leaves  on  above  ground;  then  put  the 
tops  inside  a  fruit  jar  and  push  top  of  jar  down  in 
the  ground  around  the  cuttings  and  draw  the  earth 
around  it,  and  firm  it  down  so  as  to  exclude  the 
air.  Leave  the  jar  over  the  cuttings  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  July,  when  it  can  be  removed.  Several  cuttings 
can  be  started  at  one  time  until  a  quart  jar.  Use  jars 
that  are  not  fit  for  preserving  fruit,  which  almost 
every  housewife  has  more  or  less  of. 

E.  S.  BLACK. 

Best  Stock  for  Cherries. 

Can  you  tell  which  is  the  better  stock  for  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  Mazzard  or  Mahaleb?  We  have  a  good  cherry 
country.  The  natives  (seedlings  that  came  up  along 
fence  rows,  etc.)  make  large,  long-lived  trees,  but  the 
fruit  is  mostly  too  small.  Good  sorts  grafted  on  these 
native  stocks  make  long-lived  trees.  I  have  had  so 
much  trouble  with  trees  1  bought  from  the  nursery  that 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  were  budded  on  the  wrong 
stock.  The  bark  bursts  open  and  they  soon  die.  Natives 
planted  at  the  same  time  make  larger  trees  and  do  not 
burst  the  bark,  and  are  much  hardier  in  every  way. 

Catawissa,  Pa.  j.  l.  b. 

1  here  is  no  question  about  the  right  kind  of  stock 
to  work  the  Heart  or  sweet  cherry  on.  The  only 
question  to  the  nurseryman  is  the  cost  of  producing 
a  salable  tree.  The  Mazzard  is  the  best,  and  should 
be  the  only  stock  to  work  the  sweet  cherry  on,  as  it 
is  a  large  growing  tree  itself,  and  is  simply  a  hardy, 
vigorous  variety  with  inferior  fruit  (some  having 
black  and  others  red  fruit)  of  the  sweet  cherry.  But 
when  young  it  is  subject  to  leaf  blight,  and  often  sheds 
its  leaves  in  the  very  season  of  budding,  or  soon  after 
the  budding  is  done,  which  so  weakens  it  that  the 
A  inter  hurts  it  still  more,  and  the  percentage  of 
!ive  buds  the  following  Spring  is  very  small.  The 
Tahaleb  is  a  distinct  species  from  Southern  Europe, 
and  while  of  a  dwarf  habit  like  our  Morello,  is  a  very 
luxuriant  and  healthy  stock,  growing  late  into  the 
hall,  giving  the  nurseryman  a  long  season  to  bud. 
'  he  Mahaleb  is  the  best  stock  for  the  Morello  or 
sour  cherry,  but  should  not  be  used  for  the  larger 
growing  sweet  cherry.  The  sour  cherry  worked  on 
the  Mahaleb  will  easily  transplant  and  grow  even 
when  set  late  in  the  Spring,  and  nurserymen  have  few 
complaints  from  their  customers  about  the  loss  of 
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sour  cherries.  The  Hearts  or  sweet  cherries  should 
be  set  in  the  Fall,  as  they  do  not  transplant  easily  on 
any  stock,  but  if  planted  in  the  Fall  the  loss  will  be 
comparatively  small.  Growers  as  a  rule  do  not  dis¬ 
criminate  about  quality,  but  they  do  about  price,  and 
when  they  have  to  choose  between  a  Mazzard  root 
costing  double  the  price  of  a  Mahaleb  root,  they 
choose  the  lower-priced  tree,  and  blame  the  nursery¬ 
man  for  their  failures. 

The  bursting  of  the  bark  of  which  the  inquirer  com¬ 
plains  is  not  caused  by  the  stock  upon  which  it  is 
worked,  but  the  cherry  has  a  thin  outer  bark  which 
runs  around  the  inner  bark,  and  not  lengthwise,  as 
does  the  inner  bark  with  the  grain  of  the  wood.  This 
outer  bark  is  very  thin,  but  very  tough,  and  when  any 
extra  pressure  comes  from  the  inside  this  outer  bark 
gives  way  and  the  inside  bark  and  wood  which  was 
protected  by  the  outer  bark  will  now  crack  open.  This 
often  happens  from  a  hard  and  sudden  freeze  causing 
the  wood  suddenly  to  expand,  or  from  the  sudden 
start  into  growth  after  a  severe  check,  and  happens 
to  the  large  Mazzard  growing  wild  as  well  as  to  the 
cultivated  varieties.  The  cherry  requires  a  deep,  rich 
and  thoroughly  drained  soil  to  thrive  and  do  its  best 
in.  If  the  inquirer  deals  with  a  reliable  nurseryman 
and  asks  and  pays  for  trees  grown  on  Mazzard  stocks 
he  will  get  them.  If  the  dealer  does  not  have  them 
he  will  inform  his  customer  that  he  cannot  furnish 
them.  Always  plant  sweet  cherries  in  the  Fall  and 
mound  them  up,  leveling  the  ground  again  in  the 
Spring,  and  keep  them  thoroughly  cultivated  or 
mulched  for  the  first  Summer.  If  ground  is  getting 
dry,  wet  them.  _  e.  s.  black. 


TREES  UNTRUE  TO  NAME. 

Your  editorial  on  page  830  regarding  the  substi¬ 
tuting  of  fruit  trees,  reminds  me  of  a  case  of  the 


TWO  GOOD  FRIENDS.  Fig.  503. 


kind  in  which  I  am  the  victim.  Thirteen  years  ago 
I  found  it  necessary  to  start  a  new  orchard,  and 
accordingly  made  out  a  list  of  the  varieties  I  wanted, 
and  sent  it  to  a  certain  nursery  which  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  honest  and  fair  dealing.  In  due  time  the 
trees  came,  all  in  good  condition,  the  varieties  all 
labeled  according  to  the  order.  I  planted  the  trees 
in  good  soil  and  they  are  now  large  size  for  their 
age.  These  trees  have  been  rather  slow  in  coming 
to  bearing,  but  nearly  all  have  now  fruited,  and 
you  may  imagine  my  disappointment  and  disgust 
when  I  tell  you  about  one-third  of  the  trees  are  of 
worthless  sorts,  not  at  all  adapted  to  this  locality. 
Remember,  that  when  these  trees  came  from  the 
nursery,  they  were  all  labeled  to  fit  the  order.  I 
wrote  the  proprietor  of  the  nursery  a  year  ago 
regarding  the  matter,  wishing  to  ascertain  what  he 
thought  as  regards  the  damage  in  such  a  case.  His 
answer  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  small  matter 
to  graft  these  with  the  varieties  wanted.  I  consider 
the  answer  an  insult  added  to  my  injury  after  pay¬ 
ing  for,  planting,  cultivating,  pruning  and  fighting 
insects  for  12  years  and  to  be  compelled  to  cut  down 
and  graft  in  order  to  get  what  was  ordered  and 
planted  13  years  previously,  and  wait  six  or  eight 
years  longer  for  the  trees  to  come  into  bearing! 
Why,  it  is  an  outrage,  and  the  loss  and  damage  to 
a  great  extent  is  irreparable.  This  nurseryman  has 
always  been  considered  reliable,  and  I  presume  my 
damage  can  be  attributed  to  carelessness  and  indif¬ 
ference.  But  these  things  should  not  exonerate  the 
nurseryman  from  the  severest  censure  and  exposure. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  way  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  managed.  Your  way  of  exposing  fakes  and 
grafters  is  worth  all  the  paper  costs.  The  long, 
dry  stories  that  take  up  much  space  in  most  other 
farm  papers  are  conspicuous  for  their  absence,  and 
their  space  occupied  by  some  practical  matter  to 
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the  farmer,  instead  of  cartoons  slurring  the  farmer 
and  his  occupation.  Your  idea  of  publishing  stories 
in  pamphlet  form  and  giving  them  as  premiums  to 
subscribers  is  a  good  plan.  g.  w.  powell. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  man  past  the  middle  years  of  life 
knows  what  it  means  when  fruiting  reveals  these 
bogus  trees.  No  one  else  can  quite  realize  the  bitter 
disappointment.  In  common  justice  the  nurseryman 
should  have  those  trees  top-worked  at  his  own 
expense !  _ 

THE  DEER  ABOVE  THE  MAN. 

We  are  asked  to  put  the  following  question  before 
our  readers,  and  gladly  do  so: 

In  regard  to  damages  from  browsing  of  young  trees  by 
deer,  what  in  your  opinion  is  a  fair  compensation  to  ask 
from  State  where  the  deer  have  browsed  the  tips  of  trees, 
apple  and  peach,  during  the  past  three  months  and  up  to 
present.  Will  you  put  this  before  your  readers  for  dis¬ 
cussion?  F.  II.  E. 

Malden,  Mass. 

This  question  of  damage  by  deer  is  a  vital  one  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  now  investigat¬ 
ing  one  case  in  New  Jersey  where  a  poor  man  has 
been  actually  driven  from  his  home  by  deer.  In 
this  case  the  State  authorities  set  the  deer  free  in 
this  man’s  pasture  and  fed  them  there.  Of  course, 
they  have  come  back  year  after  year  in  increasing 
numbers  and  have  ruined  his  crops  and  utterly  dis¬ 
couraged  him.  He  has  been  unable  to  build  a  high 
fence,  and  the  State  prohibits  the  use  of  a  dog  for 
driving  the  deer  away.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a 
serious  offense  to  shoot  the  deer  creatures.  They  are 
protected  for  the  benefit  of  “sportsmen.”  The  State 
authorities  say  that  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
paying  any  damages  caused  by  deer  or  other  “game” 
protected  by  the  State.  Other  States  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  at  least,  pay  damages  under  certain  conditions. 
We  have  several  cases  on  hand  in  which  we  shall 
try  to  help  figure  these  damages  and  collect  them. 
Therefore  we  would  like  a  fair  statement  of  what 
ought  to  be  charged  in  a  case  like  the  above. 


APPLE  GROWING  ON  THE  DELAWARE 
AND  MARYLAND  PENINSULA. 

Until  recent  years  it  was  thought  that  the  soil  and 
climate  of  this  section  was  not  favorable  to  apple 
growing,  consequently,  while  other  localities  were  de¬ 
veloping  this  branch  of  horticulture,  it  was  receiving 
scant  attention  on  “the  Peninsula.”  It  is  true,  nearly 
every  farm  had  on  it  a  small  apple  orchard,  usually 
containing  such  varieties  as  June,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Smith’s  Cider,  Carthouse,  Winesap,  etc.  By  the  time 
the  trees  were  large  enough  to  prevent  growing  other 
crops  among  them,  the  orchard  was  used  as  a  pig  run, 
and,  quite  often,  as  a  shelter  for  farm  implements  and 
machinery.  The  pruning  was  usually  done  by  wind¬ 
storms  and  over-bearing,  and  the  cultivation  was  given 
by  energetic  hog  snouts.  All  else  expected  of  the 
orchard  was  a  supply  of  fruit  for  family  use.  Such 
conditions  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that,  com¬ 
mercially,  peaches  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  to  the  exclusion  of  other  fruits.  The  awaken¬ 
ing  came  some  years  ago,  and  a  number  of  farmers, 
thoughtful,  progressive  men,  who  had  faith,  went  into 
apple  growing,  and  have  conclusively  proven  that  this 
great,  staple  fruit  as  nearly  attains  perfection  here  in 
flavor  and  appearance  together,  as  in  any  part  of  our 
great  country. 

As  in  other  sections,  some  varieties  do  better  than 
others,  yet  the  list  of  those  that  have  been  proven 
profitable  is  sufficiently  long  to  suit  almost  any  grower. 
The  following  is  a  partial  list:  Early  Rip'e,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Early  Harvest,  Fourth  of  July,  Williams’ 
Early  Red,  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Rome  Beauty,  Ben  Davis,  Smith  Cider,  Black  Twig, 
Stark,  York  Imperial,  Nero,  Stayman’s  Winesap.  The 
greatest  factor  of  success  in  apple  growing  in  this 
section,  as  in  all  others,  appears  to  be  in  the  manage¬ 
ment.  Proper  pruning,  thorough  spraying,  adequate 
cultivation,  judicious  fertilization,  careful  handling  and 
uniformity  in  grading,  are  essential,  as  has  been  abun¬ 
dantly  proven  by  the  leading  growers.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  very  limited  area  of  low,  stiff  land  the 
soil  throughout  the  Peninsula  is  well  suited  to  the 
apple,  as  is  attested  by  the  healthy,  vigorous  growth 
of  the  trees,  and  the  climate  is  so  admirable  that  the 
location  of  an  orchard  is  merely  a  question  of  greatest 
convenience  to  the  grower.  That  the  apple  is  the 
greatest  staple  of  all  fruits,  and,  therefore,  more  cer¬ 
tain  of  returning  a  fair,  average  profit,  is  being  recog¬ 
nized  more  and  more,  and  is  the  most  potent  influence 
that  is  causing  so  many  orchards  to  be  set  out  each 
year.  It  is  confidently  predicted  that  within  the  next 
20  years  the  apple,  and  not  the  peach,  will  be  king  on 
this  Peninsula.  .  wilmyr. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  fruit  interests  of  the  Peninsula  are 
constantly  growing  in  importance.  There  is  no  doubt 
apples  can  be  made  an  important  factor,  especially  if 
boxed  for  a  critical  trade. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[IT-very  query  must  he  accompanied  by  tlie  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention,  lie- 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


HOW  TO  STORE  CELERY. 

G.  A.  M.,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. — 1. 
For  storing  Winter  varieties  of  celery  in 
trenches,  does  it  help  the  keeping  to  pack 
some  dry  material  (such  as  dry  seaweed) 
between  the  bunches?  I  have  heard  that 
it  is  practised  in  some  places  with  success. 
2.  Some  will  say  “ventilate  your  trenches 
from  the  ends.”  Others  will  say,  “Don't 
open  your  trenches  until  you  wish  to  re¬ 
move  the  celery,  as  that  induces  rotting.” 
Which  is  correct?  Of  course  we  understand 
it  wants  to  be  covered  gradually  as  the 
cold  increases.  Last  year  was  our  first 
attempt  at  celery  growing,  and  storing, 
and  we  succeeded  in  keeping  some  until 
April,  although  not  in  first-class  condition. 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  only  one  possible 
advantage.  That  is  better  ventilation. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  material  would 
make  an  excellent  harbor  for  mice, 
would  occupy  space  which  might  be  used 
by  plants,  would  increase  the  expense 
of  placing  the  plants,  and  its  decay 
might  affect  the  flavor  of  the  celery. 
2.  If  trenches  are  very  long,  there  is 
probably  very  little  ventilation  at  the 
ends.  I  cannot  see  any  possible  objec¬ 
tion  to  end  ventilation,  unless  the 
weather  is  severe,  when  they  might  be 
closed  to  advantage.  There  are  many 
methods  of  storing  celery,  and  each 
has  distinct  advantages  as  well  as  dis- 
advantaees.  For  a  full  discussion  of 
the  subject,  G.  A.  M.  should  secure  a 
copy  of  Prof.  Beattie’s  book  on  “Celery 
Culture.”  This  is  a  fine  little  volume, 
brimful  of  helpful  ideas.  Trenching  is 
popular  with  hundreds  of  growers.  It 
is  rather  laborious,  but  no  method  will 
keep  the  celery  in  better  condition.  The 
work  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  The  trenches 
should  be  dug  10  to  32  inches  wide, 
and  deep  enough  to  receive  the  plants 
so  the  tops  will  extend  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground  level.  Never  place 
celery  in  trenches  or  storage  of  any 
kind  when  the  tops  are  wet.  Moisture 
is  the  great  enemy  to  this  crop  when 
in  storage.  The  sides  of  the  trench 
should  be  straight  or  slightly  flaring, 
and  the  plants  should  set  erect  and 
crowded  closely.  -  A  universally  ap¬ 
proved  plan  is  to  nail  12-inch  boards 
together,  making  a  trough,  which  is  in¬ 
verted  over  the  trenches  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  placed.  The  troughs  over¬ 
lap  at  the  ends  to  keep  out  rain.  If 
the  weather  is  warm  and  close  after 
trenching,  some  ventilation  may  be 
given  by  placing  blocks  of  wood  under 
the  edges  of  the.  boards.  When  there 
is  danger  of  hard  freezing,  some  manure 
should  be  placed  along  the  bottoms  of 
the  boards  to  close  up  cracks,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  manure  should  be  placed  over 
the  boards  from  time  to  time  as  the 
severity  of  the  weather  may  require. 
It  is  well  for  the  celery  grower  to  keep 
in  mind  that  there  is  danger  in  trench¬ 
ing  too  soon  rather  than  too  late,  and 
in  using  too  much  manure  rather  than 
too  little,  especially  early  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  For  long  keeping  the  plants  must 
be  kept  dry  and  cool,  and  some  ven¬ 
tilation  is  certainly  an  advantage  in 
warm  weather.  There  are  various  plans 
of  storing  in  cellars,  pits  and  frames. 
The  cellar  plan  is  good  if  the  cellar  is 
cool  and  can  be  well  ventilated.  Not 
less  than  three  inches  of  moist  soil 
should  be  placed  on  the  floor  in  which 
to  embed  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which 
should  stand  close  together.  It  is  best 
to  arrange  them  in  beds  four  or  five 
feet  wide,  with  boarded  walks  or  alleys 
between.  Cold  frames  and  specially- 
constructed  pits  are  preferred  by  some, 
and  when  properly  built  and  managed 
give  excellent  satisfaction. 

R.  L.  WATTS. 


Police  Official:  “Prisoner,  have  you 
any  collateral  about  you?”  Prisoner: 
“No,  sah !  Neber  teched  it,  sah.” — 
Baltimore  American. 


October  16 


Moles  and  Young  Trees. 

It.  IV'.  M .,  Johnson  City,  Tcnn. — In  last 
April  I  set  a  young  orchard  of  several 
hundred  apple  trees,  arid  I  find  traces  of 
the  ground  moles  working  throughout  my 
entire  orchard.  Upon  examination  I  found 
where  they  had  completely  destroyed  three 
or  four  trees  for  me.  Can  you  give  me  an 
effective  remedy  for  destroying  the  ground 
mole  and  ground  mice?  Will  the  mole 
bean  if  planted  near  mole  territory  prove 
effective,  as  riddance  for  same? 

Ans. — We  do  not  believe  the  moles 
have  killed  your  trees,  if,  as  we  pre¬ 
sume,  the  bark  has  been  gnawed  off. 
They  may  have  burrowed  under  or 
close  around  the  trees,  and  thus  killed 
them  by  letting  the  roots  dry  out,  but 
if  the  bark  has  been  gnawed  off  mice 
are  probably  responsible  for  it.  We  do 
not  believe  the  mole  bean  will  drive 
the  moles  away.  The  best  way  to  get 
them  is  to  find  their  fresh  runs  and  set 
a  mole  trap  over  it.  This  trap  is  a 
set  of  sharp  rods  set  on  a  spring,  so 
that  when  the  mole  works  along  his 
burrow  he  touches  a  trigger  which  lets 
off  the  spring.  Most  seedsmen  sell 
these  traps. 

Coal  Ashes  and  Trees. 

II.  M.  II.,  Lincoln,  V'a. — I  am  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  mulch  orchard  plan.  1  have 
about  22  acres  I  am  working  that  way, 
or  trying  to.  I  read  somewhere  that  a 
shovelful  of  coal  ashes  piled  at  the  root  of 
a  young  apple  tree,  would  keep  mice  from 
barking  it.  It  is  going  to  be  a  tough  fight 
with  them.  Dc  you  know  anything  about  ashes 
for  above  use  or  not  ? 

Our  experience  is  that  the  mice  rarely 
if  ever  run  across  bare  ground  to  gnaw 
the  trees.  They  will  work  in  the  grass 
or  under  a  mulch,  or  in  the  snow,  but  if 
a  little  place  around  the  tree  trunk  is 
open  they  usually  keep  away.  One  plan 
is  to  clear  away  the  trash  or  grass  from 
the  tree  trunk  before  the  ground  freezes, 
and  make  a  mound  about  a  foot  high  at 
the  base  of  the  tree.  This  can  be  done 
by  throwing  a  few  spadefuls  of  soil 
there,  and  pressing  it  firmly.  Coal  ashes 
make  a  better  mound  than  soil.  The 
ashes  pack  down  hard.  We  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  the  ashes  which 
repels  the  mice — they  do  not  like  to 
cross  the  open  space.  If  deep  snow  cov¬ 
ers  the  mound  the  mice  will  work  under 
the  snow.  Of  course  this  mounding  will 
not  protect  against  rabbits.  They  will 
gnaw  as  high  on  the  trunk  as  they  can 
reach. 

Exhibition  Apples. 

R.  T.  II.,  Portsmouth,  AT.  II. — I  have  50 
or  60  barrels  of  Ilubbardston  apples  and 
have  been  thinking  of  putting  some  in  the 
show  in  Boston.  Could  you  give  me  any 
information  as  to  expense,  etc.,  and  do 
you  think  it  advisable  for  a  poor  man 
to  enter?  My  apples  are  in  fine  condition, 
have  been  sprayed  twice  and  are  large  and 
good  color.  I  can  pick  a  barrel  or  two 
that  are  three  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 

I  have  thought  some  of  packing  in  bushel 
boxes  and  wrapping  in  tissue  paper.  Do 

you  think  it  advisable? 

Ans. — Yes,  we  would  select  some  of 
the  finest  fruit  and  send  it  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Write  to  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass.,  secretary  of  the  show.  We 
believe  that  a  poor  man  will  stand  a 
fair  chance  if  he  has  good  fruit.  We 
think  you  can  easily  sell  first-class  fruit 
at  a  fair  price,  on  the  strength  of  your 
exhibit.  Prizes  are  offered  for  the 

best  five  boxes  of  apples  of  any  va¬ 

riety.  This  would  be  a  good  class  to 
enter,  for  even  if  you  did  not  win  a 
prize  ’'our  fruit  would  attract  atten¬ 
tion  and  find  sale.  The  cost  of  making 
such  an  exhibit  will  depend  on  the 

distance  and  the  transportation  used. 
There  are  no  entrance  fees,  and  space 
is  free.  _ 

Black  Rot  in  Gladiolus. — Regarding 
Mr.  Crawford’s  reply  to  the  Chicago  in¬ 
quirer  concerning  the  yellow  foliage  on 
Gladioli,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in 
so  far  as  Gladiolus  “1900”  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Crawford’s  diagnosis  does  not  apply, 
for  it  is  well  known  by  all  growers  that 
the  variety  1900  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  has  been  badly  affected  with  the 
disease  called  black  rot,  and  because  of 
its  susceptibility  to  this  disease,  John 
Fay  Kennell,  the  originator  of  1900, 
wrote  me  last  year  that  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  discard  it. 

L.  MERTON  CAGE. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE  CAN  BE  DESTROYED 

NOW 

Because  it’s  dormant. 

The  trees  are  in  the  best  condition  for 
spraying  because  they  are  leafless. 

There  is  less  wind  and  more  time. 

“LION  BRAND” 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

is  acknowledged  the  most  effective  and 
safest  spray.  Ready  for  immediate  use. 
.Sold  at  a  price  lower  than  home-made,  or 
any  other  brand  of  standard  insecticide. 
It’s  the  kind  to  order. 

“LION  BRAND”  is  most  accurately 
made  of  the  purest  ingredients,  and  most 
economical  to  use. 

Largest  factory  in  the  world  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  experience  back  of  it.  We 
manufacture  absolutely  nothing  but 
spraying  materials  and  insecticides. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  on 

WHEN,  WHY  AND  HOW  TO  SPRAY. 

JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  COMPANY, 

|  691  HUDSON  TERMINAL  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ATURAL 


The  Reliable 

IN  ROTATING  YOUR  CROPS  DON’T  FAIL  TO  A  PPI.Y  N  ATTTR- 
AL  FINE  GROUND  PHOSPHATE  BEFORE  PLOWING  DOWN 
YOUR  CLOVER  STUMBLE,  OR  GRASS  SODS.  This  is  the  best 
time  to  apply  Ground  phosphate  to  (he  soil  direct.  At  a 
cent  of  $1 .00  per  acre  per  each  crop  grown  timing  the  rotation  is 
hale  to  l»c  increased  25  to  75  per  cent,  provided  you  use  ONLY 
the  NATURAL  product,  and  not  the  “Kiln  Burned."  Our 
free  booklet  explains  the  difference.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
Farmers'  Ground  Rock  Phosphate  Co..  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 


Fine-Ground 

Phosphate 

and  Builder. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME  ROCK 

!  Keep  a  supply  on  hand  in  your  stables 
and  use  freely  in  the  gutters,  this 
will  absorb  and  retain  the  nitrogen. 
Write  us  for  prices. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  STONE  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


CAUSTIC  LIME 

removes  soil  acidity  and  benefits  nearly  all  crops. 
Use  in  Fall  or  Winter  and  get  full  benefit  the  next 
season.  Circulars  and  prices.  Address 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS,  General  Agent,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


FERTILIZER  LIMEetf::Ud’eesss 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  l’a. 


A  FEW  CARS  of  fine,  dry,  screened,  unslacked  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  Lime  :  must  he  moved  this 
month.  Special  price.  W.  L.  Mitchell,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WATER  SUPPLY 

wherever  you  want  It  allow  cost  from 
stream,  pond  or  spring,  with  the 

Foster  High  Duty  Rams 

Four  money  back  if  it  fails.  That  is 
our  written  guaranty  to 
you  Costs  little,  self 
operating,  no  repairs. 
Write  for  price  and  FliKB 
HOOK,  containing  helpful 
Water  Supply  Suggestions. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  crrffo" NINE  IN  ONE 

S75  monthly.  Combinational.  -  — - . - 

Rolling  Pin.  Nine  articles  combined.  Lightning  Seller, 
bample  free.  FORSHEE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  355  Dayton,  0. 


AGENTS  $3  to  $10  ^ 

Selling  this  forged  steel 

-iD -mm  c  IM  1  NICKEL  PLATED 
J  Combination  Hatchet 

“  “  1  1  i  Durable,  low  priced.  Guaranteed. 
Money  back  to  any  purchaser  not  perfectly  pleased.  8cud  today 
for  terms  of  FREE  OUTFIT  and  proof  of  big  profits  to  Agents. 

II.  THOM  AS  MFU.CO.  2865  Wayne  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 


Young’s  Fever  & 
JfY\  Cough  Remedy 

Indicated  in  cases  affected  with 

Cough,  Cold,  Distemper,  Influenza 
/  link  Kye.  Strangle.,  Bronchitis 

Asl hum,  Catnrrhnl  Fever,  llouves 
Thick  Wind,  Hearing,  Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
Glnndero,  I  n  11  u  in  unit  Ion  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract, 

Tins  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  rente- 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  m  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
tlie  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  bad  after¬ 
effects.  will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever 
influenza  and  similar  trouble.  If  your  horse  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  tho  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard 
try  tliis  remedy  as  directed  on  tlie  bottle  and  you  wili 
not  be  disappointed.  Hook  10-D  free.  Price  $1,  4  oz. 
bottle ;  $2,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AUTOMOBILES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
Honorable  and  fair  treatment  to  all. 

Sample  copy  “Anto  Review”  free. 

30th  Century  Automobile  Co. 
1615-1621  Broadway,  Cor.  49th  St.,  New  York 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—  Car  lots  or  less. 
RORT.  GILLIES. 
Medina,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS  AND  PEAR  KEGS 

C.  D.  BOSTWICK,  Ithaca,  New  York, 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Mil. 
1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


20,000  BARTLETT  AND  CLAPPS  FAV. 

Pear  trees.  Also  large  supply  of  Montmorency 
and  English  Morello  Cherry,  Apple,  Plum,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Strawberry  plants. 

L’AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES  fall  shipment. 

Bear  two  years  after  planting.  Send  tor  special 
prices  also  on  li.A ItTLETT  PKAR,  A1TLE, 
Ull I*;K It V,  PLUM  and  PEACH  TREES. 
Kverybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Maloney  Bros.  Ct  Wells,  Box  16,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


ORNAMENT  YOUR  LAWN 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  farmer's  yard  should 
not  be  as  handsome  as  that  of  his  city  cousin. 

A  Few  Trees  Along  the  Front  and  Down  the  Lane  and  a 
Well  Selected  Clump  of  Shrubbery  Helps  Wonderfully. 
Let  us  fix  up  that  lawn  of  yours  for  you. 


A  full  descriptive  catalogue  free. 

JOS.  II.  BLACK,  SON  <fc  COMPANY, 
Illglitstown,  N.  J. 


you  to  know.  Send  us  a  stamp  and  you  will  feel 
like  kicking  yourself  for  having  been  so  slow.  Send 
that  2-cont  stamp.  IBAC0N  PECAN  CO.,  Ferguson,  Mo. 

HNE  Quart  of  Strawberries  imLTioio 

v  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

T.  C.  KEY  ITT,  Athenin,  N.  J. 


C  HOICK  CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SKKDSsold 
direct  to  the  fanner.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  W KKT11  KIM  Eli  &  SONS,  Ligouier,  Ind. 


Cfin  QAI  C— Fine  stock  of  Ruby  Raspberry  plants 
r U it  OnLL  Wilder  and  Fay  < 'urrant  B 


cuttings. 


Wilder  and  Fay  < 'urrant  Bushes.  Also 
J.  F.  WYGANT.  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


DA  DTI  CTT  DC  AD  trees  are  money  makers. 

□  nil  I  Ll  I  I  l  Lnfl  Buy  our  gilt  edged  trees 
™  •"  and  get  results.  Address 

\V.  P.  liupert  <fc  Son,  Box  15,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  CAN  MAKE$5to$IO 

AH  A  V  selling  RIPPLEY’S  Automatic  Spray- 
UH  I  ers.  Spraying  Solutions,  Orchard  Sprays, 
Fireless  Brooders,  Feed  Cookers,  Whitewashers,  etc. 
Catalogue  and  terms  Free. 

RIPPLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  20,  Crsfton,  III. 


The  Leader  Jack 

An  Ever-rcadv  Tool  Combination  for  practical  men. 
7Made  of  malleable  iron  and  steel.  Wire-Fence 
Stretcher,  Cutter  and  Splicer  ;  Post  Puller ;  Prc»s  an  1 
Baler;  Wrench;  IJfting  Jack;  Tire  Tightener,  etc. 
Useful  in  a  hundred  ways  the  entire  year.  Not  an  ex¬ 
periment — a  finely  finished  tool.  Fully  Guaranteed. 

LOCAL  AGENTS— SALESMEN 

5ell  to  neighbors  and  represent  us  in  home  county.  Fr- 
ceptional  opportunity <  Exclusive  territory.  New  plan  of 
salesmanship — free  instruction.  Sells  readily  to  farmers. 

THE  LEADER  JACK  CO.,  Box  21  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


More  Grain  Profits  BOOK 

Tells  100  ways 
Chatham  Pays  Y ou. 

REE 


Pay  me  on  time,  or  cash,  my  factory  price,  but  he  sure  to 
try  a  Chatham,  anyhow.  Clean  your  grain— before  you  sell 
it— or  before  you  sow  it.  $1,000,000  lost  by  Farmers  in 
every  state  each  season  by  selling  dirty  grain  Is  a  low 
estimate.  You  are  ‘"docked”  on  tlie  price  oecauso  of  dirt 
in  every  bushel.  Cleans  wheat  for  market.  Takes  oats, 
cockle,  garlic,  mustard  ami  chess  out  of  wheat.  Cleans 
red  clover— takes  out  buckliorn  plantain.  Cleans  alsike 
clover  and  alfalfa.  Cleans  beaus,  oats,  barley.  Grades 
corn.  Cleans  timothy  seed. 

TAKE  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  ON  A 


CHATHAM 


Fanning  Mill. 

Seed  Grader 
and  Cleaner 
FREIGHT  PAID  TO  YOU 

250.000  sold  already  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Experiment 
Stations  indorse  them,  and  Agricultural  Papers  recommend  them  to 
subscribers.  Write  for  full  particulars— Prices  and  New  Catalog  Free— 
Address  me  at  nearest  city  to  you — M ANSON  CAMPBELL,  President 
THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Portland,  Ore. 

24  Rranch  Warehouses  for  prompt  shipments. 


Sent  Freight  Prepaid  to  Any 

An  m  n»vs’  Free  Trial 


Full  Your  Stumps 


With  This  All-Steel 
Triple-Power 


400# 

Stronger 
Than 
Others 


Hercules  Stump  Puller— 1 

No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  This  Hercules  pulls  them  out,  roots 
and  ail.  400^  stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple  power  at- 
means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump  puller  guar¬ 
anteed  for  three  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets. 
Only  one  with  all  bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished  and 
machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making  it  ex- 
_  Jremely  light-running.  Hitch  on  to  any  stump  and 

STUMP  IS  BOUND  TO  COME 

AIbo  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  Don't  risk  danger¬ 
ous  and  costly  dynamite.  It  on,y  shatters  stump  and  leaves  roots  in 
ground.  Hercules  pulls  out  roots  and  all.  Save  big  money ;  get  our 
FWFF"  ROOIt  and  special  proposition  to  first  buyers  where  we 
rKL£  “uu“v  havo  no  agents.  Be  sure  to  write  today  and  be 
the  first  in  your  locality.  Address 

CO„  130 17tli  Street,  CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


1D0D. 


THE  KUKAt  NEW  -YORKER 


©OS 


TEXAS  POTATO  PRICES. 

We  have  been  told  that  prices  for  early 
potatoes  shipped  from  Texas  last  Spring 
were  too  low  for  profit.  What  are  the 
facts? 

As  regards  the  potato  situation  in 
Texas,  the  business  is  rather  a  compli¬ 
cated  one.  To  begin  with,  most  of  us 
are  as  yet  new  in  the  business.  Hardly 
anybody  thought  of  growing  (Irish)  po¬ 
tatoes  for  northern  markets  prior  to 
the  invasion  of  the  cotton  boll-weevil, 
about  10  years  ago.  For  this  reason  a 
good  deal  has  yet  to  be  learned  by 
many  of  us,  before  we  can  make  a  per¬ 
fect  success  of  it.  Some  people  have 
a  notion  that  a  potato  is  a  potato,  and 
that  they  ought  all  to  sell  alike,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  size  or  condition  they  might 
be  in.  ThttSj  I  have  seen  stuff  loaded 
into  a  car,  big,  little,  scabbed  and 
specked,  all  mixed  together;  a  combina¬ 
tion  that  would  be  dear  anywhere  at  35 
cents  per  bushel.  Of  course,  such  stuff 
hardly  paid  expenses  of  shipping,  when 
the  final  returns  came  in.  In  parts  of 
our  State,  where  the  business  is  better 
understood,  and  good  stock  is  produced, 
there  ar,e  usually  buyers  (representatives 
of  northern  houses)  on  hand  to  buy  the 
good  delivered  on  track  at  a  given  price. 
But  here  is  where  the  necessity  comes 
in  of  keeping  posted  on  markets.  Those 
buyers  are  a  shrewd  lot,  and  they  are 
out  for  all  the  money  they  can  make, 
and  to  many  of  them  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  as  to  how  this  money  is  made. 
For  instance,  two  years  ago  last  Spring 
in  an  eastern  Texas  town  there  were 
two  such  buyers,  one  representing  a  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  other  a  St.  Louis  house.  A 
fine  lot  of  potatoes  was  growing  around 
the  country  close  by.  About  May  20 
some  started  digging;  prices  were  good 
and  everybody  felt  all  right.  Those  buy¬ 
ers  bought  a  car  each  at  about  90  cents 
per  bushel,  and  made  it  a  point  to  tell 
everybody  that  the  potato  market  was 
never  better,  and  that  by  a  certain  dav 
growers  should  bring  in  all  that  could 
possibly  be  got  ready,  and  they  would  pay 
the  very  highest  market  prices  for  them. 
On  the  appointed  day  potatoes  from  far 
and  near  came  in  abundance,  every  one 
digging  who  could,  even  before  fully 
matured,  in  anticipation  of  high  prices. 
The  buyers  played  their  game,  the  goods 
were  in  sight,  no  prices  had  been  named, 
and  all  they  offered  was  50  cents  per 
ton,  saying  that  the  markets  had  gone 
to  pieces,  and  to  back  up  their  state¬ 
ments  they  showed  some  bogus  tele¬ 
grams.  As  was  to  be  expected,  thev 
got  what  potatoes  they  wanted  at  their 
own  prices.  The  few  who  knew  better 
and  refused  to  sell  at  50  cents  held  on 
to  their  stock,  and  got  a  dollar  a  bushel 
for  it  two  weeks  later. 

Before  crop  is  matured  some  are  often 
taken  out  by  hand,  one  or  two  from  a 
hill,  packed  into  one-third  bushel  boxes 
and  shipped  by  express.  These  often 
bring  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  bushel,  but 
in  my  mind  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether 
this  pays  in  the  end.  The  writer  him¬ 
self  has  grown  potatoes  for  many  years 
successfully  and  has  found,  by  storing 
after  digging  in  a  cool  place,  that  the 
crop  will  bring  most  money  by  holding 
it  say  six  weeks  or  so  for  the  home  mar¬ 
ket,  when  a  dollar  per  bushel  is  the 
usual  price.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the 
crop  matures  just  at  the  beginning  of  hot 
weather,  and  unless  care  is  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  getting  too  hot,  serious 
loss  often  results,  the  tubers  not  keep¬ 
ing.  The  crop  is  generally  off  the 
ground  in  time  to  plant  a  good  second 
crop  of  either  sweet  potatoes,  late  to¬ 
matoes,  cotton,  or  where  irrigation  is 
practiced,  a  Fall  crop  of  cabbages.  Thus 
a  potato  crop,  where  properly  managed, 
pays  fairly  well  in  bringing  in  early 
money,  and  leaves  that  ground  in  a  good 
condition  for  another  crop  the  same 
season.  Potatoes,  in  one  sense,  are  here 
produced  with  less  trouble  than  is  the 
case  farther  north.  I  have  never  yet 
found  it  necessary  to  poison  for  Potato 
beetles,  nor  spray  for  mildew  or  rot. 
i  he  variety  mostly  grown  is  Bliss  Tri¬ 
umph,  an  early  kind,  which  seems  to 
be  best  adapted  to  our  wants  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way.  J.  W.  STUBENRAUCH. 


Mole  Crickets. 

A'.  C'.,  Lacy,  Ga. — I  send  by  mail  a  box 
with  two  dead  "ground  puppies,”  as  they 
are  called  around  here.  They  destroy  every 
kind  of  seed,  and  burrow  like  little'  moles, 
ana  will  ruin  roots  of  grass.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  I  may  rid  my  garden  of  them? 

A  ns. — The  insects  sent  in  the  box 
'■ere  mole  crickets,  so-called  because 
they  have  their  front  feet  formed  for 
'hgging  and  burrow  like  a  mole.  Usually 
they  work  only  in  damp,  moist  soils, 
’'ence  drainage  will  ordinarily  force 
tnem  to  leave.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
yr  ts  not  done,  they  may  be  controlled 
t  airly  well  by  distributing  poisoned 
i'tuts  of  grated  Irish  potatoes  or  carrots 
here  and  there  in  the  soil  where  the 
crickets  are  present.  Poison  the  material 
with  white  arsenic,  glen  w.  herrick. 


Victor 


It’s  the  abundant  Victor  harvest  of 
real  and  lasting  pleasure.  No  doubt 
most  of  your  crops  ar-c  gathered  in  now, 
and  you  are  looking  forward  to  weeks  of  ease 
and  enjoyment,  when  the  crisp  weather  and  long  evenings  give  you 
ample  time  for  rest  and  recreation  indoors.  Why  not  invest  a  little  of 
what  you’ve  laid  by  in  a  Victor,  and  have  a  continual  harvest  of  fun. 
brightness  and  pleasure  all  through  the  Winter?  You  simply  can’t 
realize  what  joy  and  happiness  the  Victor  will  bring  to  you  until  you 
hear  it  sing  arid  play. 

The  Victor  harvest  never  ends 

It  doesn’t  depend  on  seasons  nor  on  the  weather. 

When  the  winds  are  blowing,  cold  and  the  frost  and  snow  come, 
nothing  is  so  cosy  and  comfortable  as  to  sit  around  the  stove  while  the 
Victor  brings  bands  and  singers  and  minstrels  to  you  with  their  rousing 
marches,  beautiful  songs  and  funny  stories. 

When  the  hot  summer-time  comes,  and  you  quit  work  at  night  all 
tired  and  worn-out,  the  Victor  will  help  to  rest  and  refresh  you,  and 
make  the  next  day’s  work  easier.  It  is  really  wonderful  what  a  sooth¬ 
ing  effect  the  Victor  gives.  There  is  no  noisy  imitation  of  voice  or 
instrument  to  get  on  your  nerves.  You  hear  the  real,  true,  life-like 
tones  of  the  singer  or  musician. 

And  just  think  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Victor  on  rainy  days! 
Put  on  records  by  Pryor’s  Band  or  listen  to  jovial  songs,  and  you’ll  be 
glad  the  rain  has  kept  you  indoors. 

And  what  about  the  harvest.of  pleasure  you  can  give  your  friends! 

With  a  Victor,  w.l\at  acfded  hours  of  en¬ 
joyment  they  will  spend  with  you. 

All  this  harvest  of  good  times  is 
yours— if  you  own  a  Victor. 


The  Victor’s  a  jolly  companion 

It’s  always  ready  to  talk  or  sing  or 
l»lay  for  you.  Never  tired!  Never 
grouchyl  Never  out-of-sortsl  It  always 
has  something  new— new  songs,  new 
stories,  new  jokes,  new  singers,  new 
entertainers. 


No  matter  what  kind  of  entertain¬ 
ment  you  like  best,  you  get  it  at  its  best 
through  the  Victor.  Stirring  strains  of 
bands  and  orchestras;  beautiful  sacred  music; 

the  dear  old  songs  of  heart  and  home;  the  liveliest  dance  music;  solos 
and  duets  on  your  favorite  instruments;  the  latest  song  hits;-  minstrel 
shows;  the  funniest  corpic  selections;  dialogues  and  recitations  of  the 
da£  the  classic  symphonies  of  great  composers;  the  magnificent 
voices  of  greatest  operatic  stars;  or  whatever  %lse  you  want,  played  by 
the  world’s  best  talent,  and  reproduced  as  only  the  Victor  can  repro¬ 
duce  it.  You  certainly  ought  to  own  this  maTvelous  instrument. 

What  a  happy  and  contented  family! 

Look  at  the  picture!  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  in  this  family  circle? 

The  picture  is  real.  Thousands  of  families  all  over  the  country 
just  like  this  one  are  to-night  being  entertained  by  the  Victor,  and  are 
having  the  time  of  their  lives. 

Here’s  an  instrument  that  plays  so  many  other  instruments  and 
sings  so  many  voices  that  it  seems  always  new,  and  it  can’t  help 
but  please  every  member  of  the  family.  Just  think  what  a 
wealth  of  happiness  and  contentment  is  in  store  for  you  when 
you  get  your  Victor!  And  at  such  little  costl 

/A  * 

If  you  want  you  can  get  a  Victor  on  easy  terms 


Maybe  you  prefer  to  buy  yours  that  way.  If  you  do  there’s  a 
Victor  dealer  near  you  who  will  sell  you  any  Victor  yon  want  to  buy* 
and  let  you  pay  for  it  a  part  at  a  time.  You’ll  hardly  miss  the  SaS? 
money,  and  you’ll  be  having  all  the  great  Victor  pleasure  in  the  / O' 

.  /■¥  & 


c<y 


govt 


Write  to  us,  and  we’ll  tell  you  who  sells  the  Victor  near 
you.  Then  you  can  go  to  him*,  hear  the  Victor  and  the  /Kk 
records  before  you  buy,  and  in  that  way  get  just  what 

you  want.  How  much  more  sensible  than  to  send  yr  Ov  ^  c$o  & 

your  money  away  off  to  strangers! 

Be  sure  to  cut  out  tliis  coupon  and  yyO 
send  for  the  handsome  free  Victor  /  ^ 
catalogues.  They  describe  each  style  o  ^Cr 

Victor,  give  a  complete  list  of  all  the  3000  /A  oV°  •* 

Victor  Recbrds,  and  show  pictures  of  S ^  v  #* 
the  famous  singers  and  musicians  who  /  w  at  • 

make  Victor  Records.  Send  thin  v  •  •* 

coupon  to-night,  ^  Jy  v  • 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  /  .*  -  ^  ^ 

20th  &  Cooper  Sts.v  Camden  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 


£ 


Try  Kerosene  Engine  30  Days  Free! 


Gasoline  prices  are  increasing  faster  than  ever.  Oil  companies  have 
sounded  the  warning  that  gasoline  will  6onn  bo  a  luxury  only  afforded  by 
automobilists.  Furniersare  l  ast  realizing  what  this  moans  to  those  who  own 
gasoline  engines.  Before  you  buy  on  engine  just  take  a  pencil  and  figure 
out  these  facts:  Keroseno  furnishes  per  gullon  nearly  double  the  power  of 
gasoline,  yet  costs  only  half  ns  much.  So  think  what  it  means  for  vou 
to  own  this  astounding  engine  which  uses  kerosene,  (coal  oil>  distillate, 
alcohol  or  gasoline  without  change  of  equipment. 

Buy  the  Amazing  “Detroit 

Runs  on  Common  Lamp  Kerosene  (Coal-Oil) 

Costs  Less  to  Run  than  a  Lamp 

Think  what  this  saving  will  mean  na  gasolino  prices  advance,  and 
yet  if  you  want  to  uso  gasoline  at  any  time  this  wonderful  engine 
runs  on  %  of  a  pint  per  hour  for  euch  horsepower— fnr  less  than 
any  otherengino  on  the  market.  You  can’t  ioso  on  the  purchase 
of  the  Amazing  "Detroit.”  It  runs  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery, 
pumps,  saw  rigs,  separators,  churns,  feed  grinders,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  silo  fillers  and  electric  light  apparatus.  Saves  the  cost  of 
hired  help  and  is  mounted  on  skids  so  it  can  easily  bo  carried  to 
all  parts  of  the  farm  by  two  men.  There  are  now  2,000  of  these 
engines  throughout  the  country  and  we  have  stacks  of  testimonials 
from  our  satisfied  users. 

Guaranteed  fora  Lifetime— 30  Days  FREE  Trial  Offer, 


We  will  send  you  this  engine  and  let  you  try  it 
on  your  own  farm  for  thirty  days.  If  it  does  not 
meet  every  claim  that  wo  have  made  for  it,  send 
the  engine  back  and  we  will  promptly  refund  the 
money  and  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  And 
all  of  our  15  years  of  experience  is  behind  this 
binding  guarantee. 

Besides  this  we  positively  guarantee  tho  engine 
against  any  defect  in  material  or  workmanship 
for  a  lifetime;  but  the  engine  cannot  get  out  of 
order  for  it  has  only  three  working  parts  all  care¬ 
fully  enclosed.  Weighs  less  than  ono-third  as 
much  as  other  engines  of  the  samo  power.  Start. 


instantly  in  hot  or  cold  weather  without  cranking. 

Basic  patents  cover  for  17  years  the  only  dovice 
for  successfully  vuporizing  kerosene. 

Write  for  Special  Price  to  Agents 

Wo  want  demonstrators  in  every  section  and  will 
allow  a  special  price  on  tho  first  outfit  sold  in  your 
community.  We  will  also  send  you  our  big  free 
engine  book  showing  our  complete  line  of  engines, 
ranging  from  2  to  24  h.  p..  ut  prices  from  $29.50  up. 
These  sizes  are  all  carried  in  stock  and  shipped 
complete  ready  to  run.  Send  for  our  book  and 
ugent’s  plan  today.  Address  (14) 


Detroit  Engine  Works*  143  BeiBevue  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Stickney  GasolineErWines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  liznlter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  iu  successful  op¬ 
eration  because  of  our  years 
of  experionco  in  building  tho  host. 
Sovon  sizos:  1^  to  16  H.  P. 

Send  for  our  Froo  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  tolling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stlcknoy  En - 
ginos  aro  tho  Bost. 
Agents  everywhere  soil  them. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 

THE  AERMOTOR  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

1h  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  out  tit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation;  800 gals.  ,25 
ft.;  -100  gals.,  50  ft.  Complete  outfit  $37.50, 
or  del.  at  It.  It.  Sta.  $4*3.50. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  Information. 

J.  H.  KD WARDS. 

59  Park  Place.  N.  Y. 


FENCE 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 

vL  r 


COMBINED  ENGINE  AND  Mill  for  farmers  who  wish  to  do  their  own  grinding. 
The  cheapest,  most  efficient,  and  best  outfit  ever  put  upon  the  market. 

Will  crush  from  12  to  15  bushel  of  earn  corn  per  hour,  and  _ 

GRIND  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN 

Fully  guaranteed.  50  styles  and  sizes  Write  for  New  Catalogue 


Kxtra  heavily  galvuu 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur¬ 
ers’  prices, and  Freight 
Prepaid.  30  days’  free 
trial.  Also  Poultry  and 
Ornamental  Wire  and 
Iron  Fences.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

The  Ward  Feneo  Co., 
Box  54*3,  Decatur,  Ind. 


THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO. Bo* 131  Springfield,  Ohio 


ARMS  inVIRGINIA»,r[| 

Come  to  Sunny  Virginia.  You  can  buy  fertile  farms  with  timber,  fruit 
and  water  for  $10  per  acre  and  up.  Splendid  country  for  fruit  growing, 
dairying,  stock-raising  and  general  farming.  Fine  climate,  abundant  water, 
convenient  markets  and  good  neighbors.  Full  information  and  valuable  booklet 
Upon  request.  Write  for  it. 

F  H  IaRAIIMF  agricultural  &  industrial  agent,  Pn,n  . 
r.  n.  LdDrtumc,  NORfOLK  &  wesiern  ry..  Dept,  p,  Koanoke,  Ya. 


jP*  Send  for  Sample  of 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

We  offer  to  send,  free  of  charge,  an  ac¬ 
tual  sample  of  Page  Woven  Wiro  Pence, 


just  ns  it  comes  from  tho  big  looms.  Bach 
one  is  ”a  sermon  in  steel.’  Tho  tremen¬ 
dous  success  of  Page  Fence  which  is  now  on 
its  Quarter  Centonnial  Year,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  makers  have  always  given  full 
measure  of  honest  value.  It  is  the  old  re¬ 
liable  time-tried  wiro  fence  that  outlasts 
them  all.  Admitted  to  be  the  strongest 
wire  fence  in  existence.  _  .  . 

Send  today!  See  tho  real  Page  Wire!  Get 
next  to  the  “Page  Knot!”  Get  the  great 
Quarter  Centennial  Edition  of  the  Page 
Fence  Catalog  and  learn  tho  difference 
between  Page  Fence  and  the  ordinary  kinds. 
Find  what  Page  Fence  means  in  economy. 
Write  at  once  and  both  tho  free  sample  of 
Pago  Fence  and  the  big  Cutnlog  will  bo  sent 
promptly.  Addross 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

B0X2S7K  Adrian,  Mich.  J 
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CARNATIONS  AS  A  GREENHOUSE  CROP. 

The  great  advances  in  floriculture 
during  the  past  few  years  have  brought 
about  many  changes  in  methods,  and 
one  feature  that  is  quite  worthy  of  note 
is  the  development  of  specialists  in  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  the  florist’s  business. 
The  old-time  florist  sometimes  had 
quite  an  area  of  glasshouses,  but  in 
them  were  grown  a  little  of  everything, 
and  some  of  the  plants  were  grown  quite 
as  well  then  as  they  are  now,  but  what 
are  known  as  florists’  flowers,  that  is, 
those  that  are  specially  grown  in  quan¬ 
tity  for  cut  blooms,  and  among  which 
the  roses,  carnations  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  especially  nrominent,  had  not 
reached  the  same  perfection  in  variety 
that  we  now  have.  The  carnations  in 
particular  were  much  inferior  to  those 
that  have  been  produced  in  the  past  de¬ 
cade,  partly  owing  to  improved  varieties, 
and  partly  to  improved  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  these  improved  flowers  have 
led  to  an  increased  demand  and  occa¬ 
sionally  to  an  increase  in  price  paid  the 
grower.  These  circumstances  have  also 
led  to  the  development  of  carnation  spe¬ 
cialists,  and  to  the  building  of  large 
ranges  of  greenhouses  for  the  express 
purpose  of  growing  carnation  flowers 
for  the  market,  besides  bringing  about 
the  formation  of  a  National  association 
known  as  the  American  Carnation  Soci¬ 
ety,  the  latter  devoted  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  what  its  members  call  “the  Di¬ 
vine  flower,”  and  incidentally  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  business  interests  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  said  flower. 

The  growing  of  these  fine  carnation 
flowers  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  in  the  large  cities,  where  the 
greatest  market  is  to  be  found  for  all 
high-grade  goods,  is  a  matter  that  re¬ 
quires  good  judgment,  common  sense, 
considerable  experience,  and  proper  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  culture.  These  carna¬ 
tions  arc  grown  from  cuttings,  and  the 
season  for  these  begins  about  December 
1,  when  the  first  crop  of  cuttings  is  us¬ 
ually  in  condition  to  be  taken  off  the 
blooming  plants,  and  the  season  for 
rooting  cuttings  continues  until  about 
the  end  of  March.  The  cuttings  are 
planted  in  the  sand  in  the  greenhouse, 
protected  from  the  sun,  kept  at  a  night 
temperature  of  50  degrees,  and  with 
proper  attention  in  regard  to  watering, 
will  form  root  enough  for  potting  off  in 
about  three  weeks.  The  young  plants 
are  carefully  watched  after  potting  in 
order  that  they  may  not  suffer  from 
dryness,  and  are  gradually  inured  to  full 
■exposure  to  light  and  air  and  a  night 
temperature  of  'tr>  to  48  degrees,  the 
object  being  to  grow  a  short-jointed, 
sturdy  plant.  About  the  last  week  of 
April,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  these 
young  carnation  plants  arc  planted  out 
in  the  field  in  well-manured  and  care¬ 
fully  tilled  soil,  and  there  they  remain 
until  about  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
first  of  August,  between  which  dates 
they  are  usually  lifted  and  replanted  in 
new  soil  in  the  greenhouse  benches. 

The  Summer  culture  consists  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  ground  well  cul¬ 
tivated  and  entirely  free  from  weeds, 
and  topping  the  plants  from  time  to 
time,  in  order  to  induce  a  branching  hab¬ 
it  of  growth.  The  first  three  or  four 
weeks  after  the  plants  arc  brought  into 
the  greenhouse  from  the  field  is  a  verv 
critical  period,  from  the  fact  that  during 
that  neriod  the  weather  is  likely  to  be 
hot,  and  the  plants  having  been  dis¬ 
turbed  about  the  root  system  in  the 
process  of  replanting  are  in  a  weakened 
condition,  and  particularly  liable  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  attacks  of  fungoid  diseases. 
Tt  is  at  this  time  that  the  dreaded  stem- 
rot  is  most  likely  to  appear,  and  in  se¬ 
vere  cases  hundreds  of  the  plants  may 
die  off  in  a  day  or  two.  Spraying  the 
plants  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  dos¬ 
ing  the  soil  with  copper  solution  at  any 
point  from  which  a  plant  victim  to  stem- 
rot  has  been  removed,  is  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  among  careful  growers,  and  pre¬ 
ventive  treatment  in  the  form  of  spray¬ 
ing  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  at  inter¬ 
vals  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  put 
into  the  sand  until  the  plants  are  well 
established  in  the  greenhouse  in  the 
Autumn,  does  much  toward  minimizing 
the  loss  from  this  disease. 

In  the  greenhouse,  what  is  known  as 
bench  culture  is  most  in  favor,  that  is, 
that  the  plants  arc  placed  on  elevated 


benches  containing  five  inches  of  soil, 
in  preference  to  planting  them  in  beds 
on  the  ground  level.  The  reason  for 
this  preference  is,  that  the  moisture  is 
more  under  control  when  the.  plants  are 
grown  in  these  shallow  benches,  and  the 
roots  also  get  a  better  supply  of  air.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  planting,  the 
plants  are  staked  and  tied,  and  as  the 
growth  progresses  a  system  of  trellises 
to  carry  supporting  wires  and  cross 
strings  is  placed  in  position,  all  of  which 
means  much  labor,  but  necessary  labor 
if  one  wishes  to  produce  fine  flowers  on 
long,  straight  stems,  such  as  are  de¬ 
manded  by  the  first-class  retail  trade  of 
any  large  citv.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  season  all  short-stemmed  flowers 
are  taken  off,  in  order  to  encourage  a 
longer  and  stronger  growth,  and  then 
the  effort  of  the  plant  is  still  further 
centered  on  the  production  of  fine  flow¬ 
ers  by  removing  all  the  buds  but  one 
from  each  stem.  This  work  of  disbud¬ 
ding  is  by  no  means  a  small  one,  for 
buds  by  the  bushel  have  to  he  removed 
in  some  of  these  large  carnation  estab¬ 
lishments. 

The  flowers  are  cut  every  morning, 
and  as  different  varieties  mav  need 
cutting  in  different  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  to  give  the  best  results,  it  is  a  work 
requiring  considerable  practice  and 
judgment.  The  flowers  arc  tied  up  in 
bunches  of  25,  and  usually  kept  in  water 
for  24  hours  before  being  sold,  this 
method  improving  the  flowers  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  keep  longer.  The  carnations 
are  grown  in  a  night  temperature  of  50 
degrees,  and  are  allowed  to  go  up  to  65 
to  70  degrees  in  the  day.  with  abundant 
ventilation,  and  it  is  found  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  keep  the  cut  flowers  at  about 
50  degrees,  immersing  the  stems  to  a 
good  depth  in  jars  of  water,  but  never 
sprinkling  the  flowers  themselves  after 
they  are  cut.  And  then  there  is  the 
plague  of  insects  of  various  species  to 
contend  with,  and  of  these  the  thrips, 
red  spider  and  aphis  are  the  most  trou¬ 
blesome,  and  these  are  fought  with  a 
strong  pressure  of  clear  water,  with 
nicotine  solutions,  with  various  soaps, 
and  with  sundry  other  bug  poisons. 
Then  there  is  a  certain  grav  grub  that 
shyly  hides  in  the  soil  during  the  day, 
but  climbs  up  the  plants  at  night  and 
perforates  the  unopened  buds  in  such 
a  way  as  to  ruin  them.  Of  course  these 
things  are  interesting  from  an  entomo¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  but  they  frequent¬ 
ly  make  a  sad  dent  in  the  profits  of  the 
carnation  grower.  But  in  the  carnation 
business,  as  in  other  branches  of  hor¬ 
ticulture,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  success,  and  without  a  fair  amount 
of  capital  and  a  good  deal  of  persever¬ 
ance,  it  is  not  advisable  to  start  in  it. 

w.  H.  TALLIN. 


CURING  SOY  BEANS. 

I  am  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
Soy  beans,  for  I  grew  a  patch  of  them 
this  year,  and  as  they  showed  no  signs 
of  blossoming,  I  cut  most  of  them  for 
hay  about  September  5.  They  cured  up 
nicely  after  having  lain  in  the  swath 
for  a  couifle  of  days,  and  being  raked 
in  the  morning,  when  the  dew  was  on 
to  save  the  leaves,  after  which  they 
were  put  in  the  barn  and  spread  over 
the  mow,  and  cured  up  into  a  hay 
which  the  cows  apparently  like.  Since 
then,  however,  the  small  patch  which 
was  left  has  formed  seed  pods,  and  ap¬ 
parently  will  bear  a  good  crop  of  seed. 
It  has  lost  none  of  its  leaves  and 
owing,  perhaps  to  the  Fall  rains,  has 
made  some  additional  growth,  being 
over  three  feet  high.  My  experience 
with  it  indicates  that  it  cures  more 
easily  than  cow  peas.  It  was  very  lightly 
fertilized  and  cured  up  at  the  rate  of 
over  three  tons  to  the  acre.  It  was 
planted  May  15.  The  Soy  bean  is  sup¬ 
posed  not  to  be  hurt  by  early  frost,  and 
if  none  comes  right  away,  the  vines 
still  in  the  ground  ought  to  be  good  for 
hay  and  also  produce  some  grain. 

Connecticut.  _ _  s.  N.  d. 


The  Training  of  farmers:  by  L.  H. 
Hailey:  262  pages ;  published  by  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Co.,  New  Volk.  We  know  of  no  bet¬ 
ter’  authority  on  agricultural  education 
than  l»r.  Hailey,  and  the  book  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  the  farm  library.  Home 
of  the  subjects  discussed  are:  Rural  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  reading  habit,  Why  some 
boys'  leave  the  farm  and  others  take  to 
farming.  The  common  schools  and  farm¬ 
ing,  The  special  agricultural  school  and 
what)  it  does  for  farm  youth.  For  salt*  by 
Tub  lt-ii  ra  i,  Nbw-Yorkbr.  price  $1  net, 
postage  eight  cents  additional. 

• 

Dry  Farming;  by  William  Macdonald ; 
300  pages;  32  illustrations;  published  by 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  Farming  in 
sections  where  rainfall  is  very  light  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  gnat  interest,  as 
It  lias  been  shown  that  with  proper  meth¬ 
ods  of  tillage  lands  that  were  considered 
hopelessly  arid  can  be  made  to  produce 
profitable  crops.  The  author,  Dr.  Mac¬ 
donald,  has  had  wide  experience  in  arid 
land  fanning,  both  iri  this  country  and 
Africa,  ami  in  this  book  has  told  the 
whole  story.  For  sale  by  The  Kukal 
New-Yorker,  price  $1.20  net,  postage 
11  cents  additional. 
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PROSPERITY 

Are  Yon  Going  to  Share  in  It? 

From  every  side  come  predictions  of  unexampled  prices 
for  dairy  products  this  winter.  i 

Fifty  cent  better  will  be  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a  reality. 

The  profits  of  the  dairy  farmer  will  depend  on  the  quality 
of  his  cows  and  the  kind  of  cream  separator  he  uses. 

It  is  too  late  to  change  the  herd  now — but  it  is  just  the 

^  time  to  get  the  best  cream  separator  in  the  world,  the 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Ownership  of  a  United  States  Separator  will  guarantee 
that  every  last  cent  of  profit  goes  into  your  pocket;  because — 

It  is  the  cleanest  skimmer  in  the  world. 

It  is  built  on  honor — repairs  are  rare. 

It  runs  easy,  washes  easy,  and  runs  a 
heavier  cream  than  any  other  separator. 

With  any  other  separator  than  the  United  States 
you  will  not  be  sharing  fully  in  the  coming  prosperity. 

Ask  our  agents  in  your  town  to  set  up  a  United  States  Separator 
in  your  home  and  give  you  a  free  trial  to  demonstrate  that  the  machine 
will  almost  pay  for  itself  in  the  coming  six  prosperity  months.  If  there  is 
no  agent  near  you,  write  direct  to  us.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  159  too. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

s 
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THE  HIGH  PRICES  OF  FEED 


SHOULD  MAKE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 

ERGO  PORTO  RICO  MOLASSES 


When  Made  Part  of  the  Ration,  Reduces  Your 
Feed  Bill  25%  or  More,  Besides  Putting  Your  Stock 
in  the  Best  Possible  Condition,  Abolishes  Colic, 
Removes  Worms  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 


“ ERCO ”  is  high  testi  ;g  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  farm  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
Thousands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 


IV  rite  for  booklet  giving  full  information. 


THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 


111  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Fifteen  Kinds  of  Work  With  One  Set  of  Tools,  $3-50 

One  pair  Hamlins,  Many  different  Hands  at  a  jirien  Vi  that  of  Separate  Tools.  You  wouldn’t 
bny  separate  Hit  Stalk  for  each  bit;  why  pay  for  separate  handles  for  Piueers,  End  Cutting 
Fliers,  Harness  Helt  and  Leather  l'unch.  Pruning  Shears,  Tin  Snips,  Pliers.  Wire  Cutters,  Ad¬ 
justable  Alligator  Wrench,  Pipe  Tongs,  Nut  Croeks,  Screw-dri vers,  Tack  Pullers,  Nail  Pullers, 

Calipers,  and  Dividers  1  Heads  of  tool  steel, 
drop  forgo,  ground,  tempered  and  polished. 
■Steel  handles  carefully  shaped  and  finished. 
Soon  pay  for  themselves  hy  doing  work  of 
separate  tools  that  cost  %  more.  Not  a  combi¬ 
nation  tool,  but  known  to  thousands  of  me¬ 
chanics.  tradesmen,  householders,  farmers  as 
IiO  KTH’S  KOMIS  I  NATION  KIT. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle,  we  will  send 
prepaid  for  $3.50.  Our  guarantee  and  money 
back  plan  eliminates  all  risk.  Write  today  for 
illustrated  folder  and  free  particulars.  Dealers 
and  agents  write  for  interesting  proposition. 

CURRIER  KOETH  1VIFG.  CO.,  Dept.  21,  Coudersport,  Pa 


FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER 


I  will  send  any  re- 
I  sponsible  person  a 
|  Caldwell  Special  En¬ 
gine  on  30  days’  J 
i  free  trial. 


I  liavo  lived 


The, 

Sensation  of  the 

Season-1  will  prove  to  yon 
that  the  Caldwell  Special  (Jaflolino  Kn- 
|in«  i»  mechanically  correct,  and  it  hy 
far  the  host  engine  obtainable  for  tho  inouey. 

Try  my  engine  on  your  farm  and  if  you  aro  dfs*\ 
satinfit'd  for  any  t  canon  whatever,  or  loam  of  on  ' 
onginu  of  equal  value  that  can  be  purchased  for  lous 

money,  you  will  not  bo  ohligatod  for  a  single  cent.  «.  ......  _ _ 

in  Waterloo  and  boon  in  business  hero  fur  over  twenty  years.  Write  any  of  the  eight  banks  of  Waterloo 
kand  they  will  tell  vou  all  about  me.  Buy  from  me  and  you  will  nave  the  dealers1  and  Jobbers'  and 
catalog  house  profits.  W„,  ,  Sent/  You  7 

A  high  grade,  well  built,  finely  finished  gasoline  engine.  A  gasoline  engine  that  I  will  guarantee 
ugalnBt  defective  material  for  five  years.  I  will  bend  you  an  engino  so  simple 
that  you  will  not  have  the  lea»l 
difficulty  in  starting  and  succumb* 
fully  operating  at  all  timos  I 
have  satisfied  and  saved  money  for 
thousands  of  purchasers  nod 
know  that  I  can  satisfy  you  and 
can  save  you  from  $60.00  to  1 100. 00 
on  the  pricoof  your  engine.  I  want 
you  to  compare  uiy  prices  with  tho 
prices  of  other  engine  companies 
Write  without  fail  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

CALDW  ELL-HALLO  WELL  MFC.  COMPANY, 

J.  D.  CaUiwvll 

fill  Commercial  St.v  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASPARAGUS 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Part  II. 

The  next  speaker  was  Prof.  J.  B. 
Norton,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  who  has  charge  of 
the  breeding  experiments  in  asparagus, 
which  are  being  conducted  at  this  sta¬ 
tion.  Prof.  Norton  said :  “The  work  is 
now  in  its  infant  stage.  We  have  only 
begun  to  breed  asparagus  for  a  rust- 
resistant  variety.  Up  to  last  year,  we 
had  only  those  varieties  which  of  them¬ 
selves  showed  rust-resistant  qualities, 
but  the  seedlings  of  these  might  have 
been  fertilized  from  at  least  half  a 
dozen  different  sources,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  so  we  had  nothing  definite 
to  work  on.  As  a  result  of  what  has 
been  done  since  we  hope  soon  to  have 
1,000  seedlings  showing  marked  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  type.  In  the 
breeding  experiment  we  have  over  one 
hundred  varieties  of  asparagus  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  adding  to 
these  all  the  time.  From  this  and  other 
stock  we  have  made  our  start,  selecting 
from  them  the  most  promising  plants; 
not  only  those  which  show  rust-resist¬ 
ant  properties,  but  those  also  which  are 
especially  vigorous  and  grow  large 
stalks.  Our  first  selections  from  the 
breeding  bed  were  300  plants;  these 
were  soon  reduced  to  200,  and  are  now 
being  thinned  down  more  and  more.  A 
map  of  this  'breeding  bed  was  made  and 
the  plants  selected  for  experiment  care¬ 
fully  located,  so  that  we  could  place 
them  in  the  Spring  while  the  plants 
around  them  were  being  cut.  We  had 
already  determined  that  rusty  plants 
produce  rusty  seedlings  and  vice  versa, 
not  that  the  germs  of  rust  arc  carried 
by  or  in  the  seed.  The  constitutional 
weakness  was  transmitted  by  the  plant, 
but  we  were  not  able  to  tell  the  power 
of  transmitting,  either  good  or  bad  qual¬ 
ities  to  progeny.  In  order  fully  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  point  the  plants  we  had  select¬ 
ed  from  the  breeding  bed  were  allowed 
to  come  up  early  in  the  season  and 
make  their  natural  growth,  while  all 
other  plants  about  them  were  cut.  In 
this  way  the  seed  on  these  plants  would 
ripen  long  before  the  others. 

“Most  forms  of  asparagus  have  male 
and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants, 
but  very  often  there  will  be  both  on 
the  same  plant.  In  order  to  be  sure  of 
our  crosses  the  branches  to  be  worked 
were  enclosed  in  parchment  bags,  with 
the  openings  tightly  secured  against  the 
entrance  of  bees  or  other  insects.  The 
pollcnization  was  all  done  by  hand,  and 
generally  from  50  to  100  flowers  were 
worked  under  one  bag.  Seed  will  set 
very  well  under  the  bags.  If  we  get  a 
couple  of  good  plants  another  year  we 
shall  use  a  tent  to  carry  on  the  experi¬ 
ment  further.  As  yet  we  have  not  found 
a  plant  that  is  absolutely  free  from 
rust,  and  the  selection  of  resistant  va¬ 
rieties  is  necessary.  The  Spring  stage 
of  the  rust  attacks  all  asparagus,  but 
the  rust-resistant  varieties  show  less 
after  effect  from  it,  than  other  kinds 
do.  We  are  now  making  some  hybrids ; 
these  are  crosses  between  our  own  stock 
and  others  of  foreign  importation,  but 
our  faith  is  greater  in  the  old  varieties 
than  in  these  hybrids.  Asparagus  bee¬ 
tles  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rust. 
As  for  the  merits  of  breeding  versus 
spraying  for  the  control  or  elimination 
of  the  rust,  the  spraying  is  only  a  make¬ 
shift,  and  is  out  of  the  question  on  a 
large  scale,  while  the  breeding  work 
can  be  carried  on  in  an  extensive  way. 
In  breeding  we  always  select  young 
plants,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
more  vigor  and  health  and  are  in  every 
way  superior  to  old  plants.” 

A  very  interesting  discussion,  in 
which  many  joined,  followed  Prof. 
Norton’s  talk.  The  next  speaker  was 
Frank  Wheeler  of  Concord,  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  asparagus  grower  who  told  of 
some  of  his  practical  methods  in  grow¬ 
ing  asparagus.  Mr.  Wheeler’s  first  idea 
is  to  select  suitable  land,  a  fine  loamy 


sand,  with  at  least  two  feet  of  top  soil 
free  from  gravel  and  stones.  In  pre¬ 
paring  this  land  hoed  crops  are  used 
for  at  least  two  years  previous  to  Set¬ 
ting  the  asparagus.  These  crops  arc 
heavily  fertilized,  much  more  than  they 
would  ordinarily  need,  so  that  the  first 
nine  inches  of  soil  shall  be  well  filled 
with  plant  food.  The  land  is  plowed 
the  Fall  previous  to  setting  the  plants, 
and  a  cover  crop  or  manure  used  to 
protect  it  during  the  Winter.  In  the 
Spring  the  furrows  arc  made  four  feet 
apart  and  from  seven  to  eight  inches 
deep.  One-year  seedlings  are  set  in  the 
furrows  two  feet  apart.  The  market 
wants  large  asparagus  these  days,  and 
Mr.  Wheeler  believes  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  in  setting  the  plants  far 
apart  larger  asparagus  will  result.  AH 
the  fertilizer  is  applied  after  the  bed  i; 
set,  but  manure  is  put  on  during  the 
Winter  before.  The  equivalent  of  125 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  350  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  125  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
are  used  per  acre  to  the  cutting  beds 
applied  at  one  time  in  the  Spring.  A 
plow  is  never  used  on  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
beds  in  getting  them  ready  for  the 
Spring  cutting,  but  the  disk  harrow  is 
run  over  them  twice,  goum  both  ways. 
Then  the  fertilizer  is  applied  and  the 
wheel  harrow  used  to  work  this  in,  and 
all  is  finished  up  with  a  smoothing  har¬ 
row.  The  dead  top  of  the  plants  is 
never  removed  or  burned,  but  cut  up  by 
the  harrows  and  left  on  the  ground. 
Weeds  are  killed  during  the  cutting 
season  by  the  use  of  a  potato  hiller  and 
the  fine-toothed  weeder.  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
remarks  were  very  interesting,  and  he 
touched  on  many  points  which  were  of 
much  value  to  his  hearers.  Everyone 
present  voted  the  meeting  a  success, 
and  the  sentiment  was  general  that  the 
Government  should  establish  more  of 
these  sub-stations  to  carry  on  special 
work  in  sections  where  it  is  required. 

_  w.  w. 

Wireworms  in  Potatoes. 

O'.  W.  L.,  Horn  ulus,  'N.  Y. — I  plowed 
early  an  old  clover  sod  for  potatoes;  did 
not  see  any  wireworms  when  I  plowed  or 
worked  the  land.  Now  potatoes  are  full  of 
them,  and  scabby  too.  Mow  can  l  get'  rid 
of  them,  as  I  want  to  plant  to  potatoes 
again?  Mow  would  salt,  pul  on  now  and 
worked  in  do?  Mow  much  per  acre?  Could 
I  drill  It  In?  Would  wood  ashes  help  any, 
and  would  they  make  potatoes  scabby? 

A  ns. — In  order  to  kill  the  worms 
about  eight  tons  of  salt  per  acre  has  to 
be  used  and  this  destroys  all  vegetation. 
Hence  salt  cannot  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  '{'he  best  remedy  is  Fall  plowing 
to  destroy  the  hibernating  pupae.  This, 
coupled  with  a  rotation  of  crops,  will 
eventually  kill  them.  If  sod  land  is 
followed  with  corn  wireworms  are  sure 
to  attack  the  crop.  These  worms  live 
upon  grass  roots,  and  when  sod  is 
plowed  up  they  turn  their  attention  to 
the  roots  of  the  succeeding  crop.  Wood 
ashes  will  not  destroy  the  worms  on  a 
large  scale,  and  would  make  the  potato 
scab  worse.  We  should  not  plant  pota¬ 
toes  there  next  year. 


This  is  our 

NEW 


Cement  Book 

Just  Published 

FREE  To  Every  Farmer 

We  want  every  farmer  and  cement  worker  to  send  for 
this  new  edition  of  our  Cement  Book, 

“Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.” 

It  is  larger  and  better  than  any  previous  edition,  and  it  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  many  new  ways  of  using  concrete. 
There  are  160  pages  and  over  150  illustrations.  The  directions 
for  making  cement  structures  are  given  in  plain  language  that 
everyone  can  understand,  with  tables  showing  the  exact 
amount  of  material  required  for  the  work 


in  hand. 

Send  for  this  book  now  and  get  the  benefit 
of  many  new  ideas  for  this  year’s  work. 

When  you  build,  do  not  forget  i 
that  ATLAS  Portland  Cement  makes 
the  best  concrete  and  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  bought  ATLAS  for  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  IF 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  22,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York 


Daily  output  over  50,000  barrels 
—the  largest  in  the  world. 
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^  PORTLAND  m 

ATLAS) 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

Ib  nature's  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  wolid  rook — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can't  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  rooting. 

SoaGroon  &  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any 'built tiny,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  tire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost-only  a 
tritle  more  than  short  lived  rooting.  Bottle  your  roof  question  for  all  time, 
i I 11,0110 y  for  poor  rooting.  Write  to  uh  for  our  free  book 
ROOija  —it  w*ll  wave  you  money.  Givenamoof  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


NO  REPAIRS 


THE 

FIRST 

COST 

ONLY 


r  on  THE  WELD  T/fAF^  ELD 

Buy  the  best  fence  made — that's  true  economy.  The  best  is 
the  strongest,  the  simplest,  the  most  serviceable,  the  most  durable. 
It  is  the 

“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Welded  Fence 

One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout. 

Wires  electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point.  The  weld 
stronger  than  the  wire.  The  wire  is  of  special  steel,  galvani 
zed  by  our  own  latest  improved  process,  insuring 

longest-lived  fence  on  the  market. 

Self-adapting  to  uneven  ground  and  to  all 
changes  of  temperature.  “Pittsburgh 
Perfect”  Fences  are  made  in  73  differ¬ 
ent  styles  for  all  fence  purposes 

Your  dealer  sells  it,  or  send  for 
Free  Catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBUKOM.PA. 
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THE  RURAL  NHW-YORKER 


October  10 


Ruralisms 

WORKING  A  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

A  reader  In  Niagara  County,  N.  V.,  says 
lie  has  always  plowed  his  peach  orchard 
In  (he  Spring  until  tills'  year;  then  lie 
■went  over  It  three  times  with  a  harrow, 
after  that  twice  with  a  drag,  and  sowed 
clover.  The  clover  failed  to  catch,  bill 
now  he  has  about  t  lie  greatest  crop  of 
Summer  grass  that  he  over  saw.  He  Is 
In  doubt  whether  to  plow  this  under  this 
Fall  or  let  It  go  until  next.  Spring  and 
then  work  It  under.  What  would  you  do 
with  a  proposition  of  this  kind? 

Let  the  grass  alone  by  all  means  until 
Spring.  You  will  have  a  better  protec¬ 
tion  for  both  soil  and  trees  by  letting 
the  grass  remain  on  the  surface. 

H.  L,  BROWN. 

I  certainly  would  not  plow  the  or¬ 
chard  this  Fall.  The  grass  will  hold 
the  leaves  and  act  as  a  mulch  on  the 
ground,  and  will  also  keep  the  frost 
from  going  as  deep  in  the  ground. 

PEI. OS  P.  TEN  NY. 

If  the  orchard  was  mine  I  surely 
should  not  plow  it  until  Spring,  but 
should  bank  up  a  little  dirt  close  about 
the  trees  so  that  no  water  could  settle 
close'ahout  the  collar  of  the  trees  during 
a  thaw  in  the  Winter,  and  then  a  sudden 
change  to  severe  cold  freeze  this  water 
and  thus  injure  the  bark  just  at  the  col¬ 
lar  of  the  trees.  b.  j.  case. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

So  much  depends  upon  soil,  situation 
and  the  condition  in  which  t lie  orchard 
jiow  is,  that  it  is  hard  to  advise  in  this 
case.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  and  land 
at  all  wet,  I  should  advise  plowing  this 
3 'all,  turning  toward  the  rows,  so  as 
1o  leave  an  open  furrow  to  carry  off 
the  water.  Many  orchards  here  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  are  on  ground  quite  wet 
in  the  Winter  and  early  Spring,  and 
everybody  knows  peach  trees  can’t  stand 
wet  feet  any  length  of  time.  In  such 
soils,  in  order  that  peaches  may  he  even 
moderately  successful,  the  land  must  be 
plowed,  turning  up  toward  the  rows, 
so  as  to  have  quite  a  ridge  along 
ihe  row.  Hut  if  the  soil  is  so  open 
as  not  to  need  any  aid  in  getting  rid 
of  water,  I  surely  would  not  think  of 
plowing  this  Fall.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  the  grass  there  to  hold  the  snow 
and  prevent  deep  freezing,  and  then 
plow  early  in  the  Spring,  not  too  deep, 
turning  toward  the  rows  and  then  by 
subsequent  cultivation  leveling  down  the 
land.  But,  of  course,  if  the  orchard  is 
not  to  he  plowed,  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  hilling  up  about  the  trees  to 
prevent  injury  by  mice.  I  know  that 
many  good  peach  raisers  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  plowing  their  orchards  late  in 
the  Fall,  leaving  them  bare  all  Winter. 
But  1  am  thoroughly  convinced  this  is 
not  the  best  way,  as  very  much  of  the 
plant  food  that  has  been  put  on  that 
land,  or  that  may  become  available  by 
weather  conditions,  will  be  washed  awav 
and  lost.  I  would  by  far  prefer  my  or¬ 
chards  to  he  covered  by  some  sort  of 
vegetation ;  even  chickweed  is  much 
preferable  to  barrenness, 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 


PECAN  BUDDING  AND  GRAFTING. 

The  season  for  budding  pooit-ns  begins 
just  as  soon  ns  the  bark  on  the  stock 
slips  well.  Under  favorable  conditions  tills 
may  be  looked  for  ns  early  as  in  June, 
nml  In  some  eases  even  earlier.  The  best, 
time  all  around,  however,  Is  about  July 
or  August,  and  In  some  years  the  season 
extends  Into  September.  The  length  of 
season  varies  with  the  ellmatlc  conditions. 
During  favorable  seasons  one  will  have 
several  weeks  during  which  budding  may 
be  done.  I  Hiring  adverse  seasons  the  time 
will  be  much  shorter.  As  no  one  can  pre¬ 
dict  climatic  conditions,  it  will  naturally 
be  Impossible  lo  predict  just  bow  long  one 
would  be  able  to  Insert  buds  successfully. 
Every  budding  knife  lias  Its  advocates  and 
admirers.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  less 
depends  on  the  knife  than  on  the  man 
who  handles  It.  There  nre  probably  half 
a  dozen  different  devices  for  budding  pur¬ 
poses.  The  old-fashioned,  two-bladed  knife, 
which  can  be  made  at  home  from  two 
budding  knives,  Is  probably  as  successful 
nn  all-around  lool  ns  any.  The  grafting 
season  occurs  In  the  Winter,  when  the 


stock  Is  dormant.  II  Is  best  to  graft  some 
time  before  the  sap  begins  to  flow.  This 
allows  the  slock  and  scion  to  unite  their 
cambium  layers  before  the  Spring  flow 
of  sap.  As  the  Spring  flow  of  sap  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  climatic  conditions,  it,  is  a 
safe  plan  to  do  grafting  rather  early  than 
late.  Pecans,  In  Florida,  are  grafted  In 
the  nursery  row. 

As  an  Illustration  of  what  1  said  be¬ 
fore,  that  it  depends  more  on  the  man 
than  the  tool,  I  may  cite  an  Illustration 
that  came  under  my  observation  about 
two  years  ago.  A  certain  carpenter  in 
our  city,  who  bad  no  experience  In  horti¬ 
cultural  lines,  sought  advice  in  regard  to 
grafting  pecans.  After  spending  about 
(wo  hours  In  asking  all  questions  he  could 
think  of  in  connection  with  the  work,  lie 
Bet  about  the  business  in  bis  nursery, 
with  the  result  that  the  percentage  of 
scions  be  got  to  live  was  far  above 
what  pecan  nurserymen  expect.  This  car¬ 
penter,  however,  was  nn  export  with  tools', 
and  has  a  good  eye  to  accuracy,  hence  bis 
success  in  the  undertaking.  P.  it.  uoi.ks. 


Peach  Borbkk.  I)r.  II.  A.  Surface,  of 
Pennsylvania,  reports  a  letter  from  a  peach 
grower  who  gives  the  following  experience 
in  lighting  peach  borers:  “The  best  thing 
I  have  found  is  to  remove  the  dirt  around 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  to  a  depth  of  per¬ 
haps  two  Inches,  doing  this  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  spray 
or  wash  the  trunk  to  a  height  of  one  to 
two  feet  and  down  to  the  base  of  the  tree 
as  low  ns  possible,  using  thick  boiled  lime- 
sulphur  wash,  with  a  sediment  of  lime  In 
it,  and  then  replace  the  soil  to  its  former 
level.  This'  method  In  my  orchards  this 
year  has  resulted  in  h«s  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  trees  being  infested  with  borers.” 
We  have  used  hot  lye  and  some  other  rem¬ 
edies  with  fair  success,  hut  come  hack  to 
the  old  plan  of  digging  out  with  knife  or 
wire.  When  you  do  that  you  may  know 
that  the  borers  are  dead. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
]{.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  gel  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deni.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Ed  Brown  was  in  the  office  of  John 
Frederick,  arranging  to  renew  his  fire 
insurance.  Frederick  was  looking  up 
the  descriptions,  valuations,  etc. 

“Let’s  see,”  he  was  saying,  “any 
changes  in  the  property  described  as 
follows,  to  wit:” — and  so  on?  You’ve 
been  doing  some  building,  haven’t 
you,  Ed.” 

“Yes,”  Brown  answered.  “I’ve 
built  a  new  barn,  and  put  on  some 
new  roofs.  I’ve  got  this  Rex  Flint- 
kote  Roofing  on  all  my  buildings 
now,  including  the  house.  No  more 
shingles  or  tin  or  tar-andgravel  forme.” 

“Good  for  you,  Ed.  Now,  this  Rex 
Flintkote  Roofing  is  fire-resisting, 
isn’t  it?” 

“You  bet  it  is.  I  made  sure  on 
that  point.  I  sent  for  a  free  sample 
of  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing,  and  tried 
it  with  live  coals  of  fire.  Then  I 
tried  it  with  water,  too,  —  never 
feazed  it.  There’s  no  getting-away 
from  dead  sure  prove-up  tests  like 
these.” 

“You’re  right,  Ed.  I  have  to  keep 
posted  about  different  roofings.  Fires 
nearly  always  start  on  the  roof.  In 
the  cities,  where  they  have  strict 
building  laws,  people  aren’t  allowed 
to  use  shingles  and  other  inflammable 
materials  for  roofs.  And  there’s  just 
as  much  danger  from  flying  sparks 
around  farm  buildings.  Something 
might  be  wrong  with  the  chimney  on 
the  house— thresh  ing-machine  engines 
are  around  shooting  up  sparks — a 
dozen-and-onc  ways  a  fire  might  start, 
if  you  havent  got  a  proper  roof. 

“But — here’s  what’ll  tickle  you,  Ed. 
I  will  try  to  give  you  a  lower  rate  of 
msurance,  now  that  you’ve  got  Rex 
Flintkote  Roofing  on  your  building. 

“Is  that  so  !  Well,  lm  going  to  tell 
every  farmer  in  the  country  about  it, 
and  I  guess  they’ll  all  be  sending  to 
Boston  for  that  book 
which  tells  about  Rex 
Flintkote  Roofing.  If 
anybody  wants  to  know 
about  it,  Mr.  Frederick, 
you  tell  them  to  write 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mast.” 


layers 
oi  one 


Never  Needs  Covering 

Air  between  glass  better  than  boards  or  mats 

Plants  need  light,  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  Sunlight  Sash  lets  in 
light  all  the  time.  Almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  or  flower  has  been 
grown  under  the  Sunlight  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  temperature. 
You  can  get  better  results  than  ever  before — stronger  earlier  plants. 

The  Sunlight  is  such  a  big  improvement  that  gardeners,  State 
Agricultural  Stations  and  Colleges  of  Agriculture  everywhere  use 
and  recommend  it. 

It  does  away  entirely  with  the  hardest  work,  the  covering  and 
uncovering.  Children  can  prop  it  open  for  airing.  You  can  handle 
twice  the  number  of  beds. 

Write  for  catalog  and  get  our  freight  prepaid  proposition. 

Order  early  to  insure  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Fast  freight,  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  today.  Nona  is 
the  time  to  prepare  for  cold  frames. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
Hot-beds  (Incorporated) 

and  Cold-frames  924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Double  Saving  till  Nov.  15th 

Vehicle  bargains  in  our  Special  ‘‘KEEP  BUSY”  Sale. 


Even  at  regular  prices  you  will  save  money  yf/ 
if  you  Buy  now.  Because  leather,  rubber  mid  j 
other  materials  are  rapidly  advancing  in  cost 
—  and  next  year’s  prices  will  be  higher. 

Buy  hef'oro  the  advance  at  LESS  than  regular 

IirterK  you  make  two  mivliurx  In  one.  In  order  to 
iccpall  of  our  force  employed  during  the  quiet  season 
at  full  pay  we  will  allow,  if  you  mention  this  paper 

5%  off  1908-1909  Catalog  Prices 

on  ull  ordora  .cnl  un  hofnm  Nov.  15,  liKili  Tfd.  npptU.  oti  nil 
Mtirrny  buffirlm*,  phnotorm,  mirrvyw,  pony  VfdilclrM.  r<n«l- 

otc.  wit  bout  r«  n»*rvutlon  of  miy  kiwi.  Oltmcu  Now  and  Savw 
Musky.  S«-nd  for  rutnlnur.  Or  i f  you  hnvn  rntjtlog  OllDr.lt  at  onco 
ami  n  high  vrmlo  Murray  vohlcln  at  n  bnrunWi. 

Tic  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co..  326-332  E.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


itA/UUf 


5%  off 
1908-1909 
Catalog 
Prices. 


5  YEARS’  use  has  proven  that  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  all  FUNGOUS  diseases,  controllable  during  the  dormant  season,  are  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  use  of 


“SCALECIDE” 


There  is  but  one— “PRATT’S”  Trade  Mark,  Reg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 

Prims :  In  barrels  ami  half-barrels,  BOc.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $0.00;  5  gal.  cans,  S3.25; 
1  gal.  cans,  ft. oo.  If  you  want  cheap  nils,  our  “OAKllOLKlNK”  at  80c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  KL8K.  Send  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mf«.  Chemists.  BO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


_ Save  Your  Trees. 

'Got  rid  of  Han  Joae  Scale.  applii  wall,  pencil  curl, 
White  Ely,  worms  and  Inserts  on  trees,  plants 
and  vegetulilim.  Spray  early  with 

Good’s  cV/hld.pouh  Soap  No.  3 

—a  sure  parasite  klllor.  Fertilizes  sidl  and  promotes 
healthy  plant-growth.  Endorsed  by  HUte  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  t’.  H.  Ilrpartm.iu  of  Affrlaultiir*. 
Mi  II, n.  |n, to;  ion  llse  I.rossr  quautltloi  |>i  iq»oi  llou- 

ntoly  less.  Wi  I  to  for  frno  “Manual  "I  Plant  I)ln*-„miH." 
Jiou.i  liond.  Original  X ulo-r,  1M&  N.  Front  Ht., Philadelphia. 


Jarvis  Spraying  Compound. 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AMD  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Ilnr  direr  I  from  I  lie  iiooiiiriietiirer  and  wave  money.  Hpraylnn 
Compound  ready  tr,  mix  wllli  water.  One  Kaflnti  of  Hpi-aylng 

. . I  will  m, dm  iram  rlxtron  to  I  wanly  gallon,  at  apray. 

Term.  , — In  Idd.  lolx  (50  uni.)  UUe.  per  pal. 

We  would  refer  yon  to  J.  II.  Hale,  Him  Peach  Klior,  or  Prut, 
Jarvis,  or  t lie  Cimnertlcnt  Jtfrloultiirul  Collu.a.  They  will  loll 
you  tin. i e  U  nolldiiK  Potior. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  BOX  R.  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 

^SAN  JOSE  SCALED 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCAI.E  is  the  most,  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Seale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia.  Po. 


GET  THE  BEST 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 


THE  ECLIPSE 


is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  lar;  s  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


&7HDAY  "EMPIRE  KING” 

ttA  M  fiiitl  Ijur*,  M  •M  ill*,  bllwht  ,  H<\,  \v  ill 

Ilf  ^  have  no  OTrorK  for  you.  ii*  t  «•«*!•- 

™  gtruotlon,  tK*rf«'0t  agitator*,  no  m  <*rrb<’<t 

m  foil  Mgr.  Wo  makfl  alUixcM  and  »tyl«a»of  (J:i  ollno 
Kiigiuo  Bpruyori.  Fro*  llook  on  N|>rny liifr.  Aicmi*  want' <1. 
FI  El. II  PORCH  PI’MP  CO.,  ‘J  Flovonth  HI,  Elmira,  N.  V. 
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GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  I'amous  “  HAY  MAKER  ”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanuc  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  lo  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Corn  Notes. — Wc  began  cutting  corn 
September  24 — later  than  usual.  Some¬ 
how,  the  crops  ripened  very  slowly,  and 
even  at  this  late  date  much  of  it  was 
too  green.  There  had  been  a  light  frost 
in  the  lower  valley,  and  I  did  not  care 
to  wait  longer.  Green  corn  will  harden 
more  or  less  in  the  shock,  but  frosted 
fodder  is  very  poor  stuff.  We  depend 
on  the  cornstalks  for  our  Winter  fod¬ 
der,  so  we  went  at  it. 

Those  of  you  who  have  great  corn 
fields  and  use  harvesters  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery,  would  laught  at  our  cornfields. 
Wc  cut  by  hand  and  bind  in  small 
shocks.  Somehow,  I  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  get  these  large  corn  growers 
to  realize  what  our  crop  represents. 
For  instance,  an  Indiana  farmer  writes 
me  this : 

“I  fear  that  you  arc  not  on  the  right 
track  altogether  on  the  corn  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  am  located  practically  in  your 
latitude,  and  am  in  what  is  known  as 
the  corn  belt.  We  do  not  think  much 
of  June  planting  here.  If  possible,  wc 
plant  the  first  week  in  May,  and  then  as 
soon  thereafter  as  we  can.  If  delayed  un¬ 
til  June  (and  the  good  corn  growers 
are  not  often  delayed),  we  take  the 
chance,  but  wc.  consider  it  a  slim  one.” 

Now,  with  him  the  corn  crop  is  the 
whole  thing,  while  with  us  it  is  a  small 
side  show.  My  aim  is  to  have  the  en¬ 
tire  farm — outside  of  a  few  acres  of 
level  land — in  fruit  trees.  Therefore, 
most  of  our  corn  must  be  planted  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  trees.  No  one  would 
think  of  planting  a  tall  corn  among 
young  trees,  for  the  crop  would  give 
so  much  shade  that  the  trees  would  be 
hurt.  That  is  why  wc  have  selected 
our  strain  of  Canada  flint  until  we 
have  a  low-growing,  90-day  variety 
which  gives  good  fodder  and  grain 
without  hurting  the  trees. 

On  our  cold  western  slopes  we  rarely 
plow  before  the  middle  of  April.  Some 
gardeners  on  the  warmer  soils  take 
chances  with  early  sweet  corn,  hut 
little,  if  any,  field  corn  is  planted  be¬ 
fore  May  15.  While  our  friend  may 
be  in  the  same  latitude,  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions  with  us  are  quite  different,  and 
we  could  not  follow  his  advice  even  if 
we  wanted  to.  We  delay  planting  un¬ 
til  June  in  order  to  let  the  Crimson 
clover  make  its  full  growth.  As  a  rule 
this  clover  is  about  at  its  best  by  Deco¬ 
ration  Day.  It  makes  rapid  growth 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  May.  If 
we  were  to  plow  before  May  10  I  am 
sure  we  should  lose  the  equivalent  of 
five  or  six  loads  of  manure  per  acre. 
The  soil  needs  this  vegetable  matter, 
and  the  trees  need  the  plant  food. 
Therefore,  we  let  the  clover  come  to  a 
fidl  growth,  then  plow  it  under,  roll 
and  plant  our  little  flint  corn.  Then  in 
August,  in  goes  more  clover  seed,  and 
so  on.  In  this  way  we  can  get  a  good 
grain  yield,  fodder  that  is  eaten  up 
clean,  and  a  fine  growth  of  clover  and 
a  chance  to  give  good  culture.  We  can 
raise  big  corn,  too,  if  need  be.  On  that 
“loafer  field”  I  mentioned  last  .Sum¬ 
mer,  we  planted  Learning.  There  are 
many  stalks  eight  feet  high,  and  husked 
ears  over  nine  inches  around. 

1  should  like  lo  know  your  method  of 
curing  and  keeping  corn  fodder.  I  tlnd 
tin1  season  here  Is  so  short  that  fodder 
corn  lias  to  lx-  cut  while  still  quite  green 
In  order  to  save  it  from  the  frost,  and 

I  have  found  It  Impossible  to  prevent  It 
from  getting  more  or  less  mouldy  In  the 
shock.  And  when  I  gel  It:  Into  the  barn 
if  I  do  not:  get  It  used  up  before  zero 

weather  arrives  It  Is'  pretty  sure  to  freeze 
and  then  mould  as  the  weather  gets  mild¬ 
er.  I  have  tried  curing  on  racks  In  the 
Held,  hut:  It  was  no  better. 

Maine.  w.  a.  n. 

Wc  have  no  patent  method  of  curing 
fodder.  We  simply  cut  and  bind  into 
small  shocks.  The  top  is  tied  as  tight 
as  possible  and  the  bottom  spread  out 
wide  so  as  to  let  in  the  air  and  sun. 
It  then  depends  pretty  much  on  the 

season.  Tf  the  Fall  is  bright  and  windv 
the  fodder  soon  dries  out.  We  get  it 
under  cover  early  and  begin  feeding 
in  November.  T  think  many  farmers 

make  the  mistake  of  waiting  until  late 
Winter  before  feeding  dry  fodder.  We 
start  early  and  feed  the  fodder  before 
the  hay.  In  some  cases  I  have  known 
farmers  to  use  V-shaped  racks  made 
like  a  chicken  coop  of  wooden  frames 
and  wire  netting.  These  are  put  to¬ 
gether  so  that  the  fodder  can  be  put 
on  the  two  sides  with  the  tops  together 
over  the  center,  while  the  air  blows 
through.  A  number  of  these  frames 
with  a  shed  roof  over  them  will  make 
a  good  out-door  storage  for  corn  fod¬ 
der — so  will  a  “barrack,”  such  as  many 
Jcrscymen  use. 

Feed  will  be  high  this  Winter,  and 
all  parts  of  the  corn  plant  should  be 


THE  RURAL 

saved.  The  most  economical  way  of 
using  stalks  is  cutting  and  steaming 
mentioned  on  page  917.  This  requires 
some  work,  and  the  steamed  fodder  is 
better  for  cattle  than  for  horses.  With 
our  flint  cornstalks  this  steaming  is 
not  needed,  for  the  stock  will  eat  these 
slender  stalks  as  they  would  millet  or 
coarse  hay.  Shredded  stalks  arc  better 
than  those  cut  off  sharp  with  a  cutter. 
Any  of  you  who  try  feeding  dry  stalks 
alone  as  forage  will  find  the  horses 
growing  logy  and  dull  unless  you  give 
some  laxative  feed  with  them.  A  small 
quantity  of  oil  meal  each  day  will  help, 
hut  one  of  the  best  things  we  have 
found  for  this  purpose  is  waste  mo¬ 
lasses.  Horses  are  fond  of  this,  and 
it  keeps  them  in  good  condition.  1  do 
not  mean  the  so-called  “molasses  feeds,” 
which  have  been  on  the  market  for 
some  years.  A  few  of  these  feeds  are 
reliable  and  worth  feeding.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  simply  mixtures  of 
weed  seeds  and  screenings  with  a  little 
bran  or  meal  added,  mixed  with  waste 
molasses  and  dried.  I  am  satisfied  that 
after  thrashing  you  can  sweep  the 
grain  and  grass  seed  on  your  barn  floor, 
mix  it  with  waste  molasses,  and  have 
a  stronger  feed  than  some  of  this  stuff 
that  sells  at  $90  per  ton.  Many  a  farm 
has  been  seeded  to  weeds  through  feed¬ 
ing  this  stuff,  and  many  a  poor  cow 
has  been  classed  as  a  “robber”  because 
she  did  not  make  milk  out  of  sweetened 
chaff  and  dirt.  I  gave  up  buying  mixed 
ground  feed  two  years  ago.  Wc  buy 
whole  grain  and  bran,  and  crush  the 
grain  in  our  sweep  mill. 

Farm  Work. — Now  that  the  corn  is 
cut,  potato  digging  and  late  seeding 
come  on.  Our  potato  crop  is  not  heavy, 
yet  at  one  dollar  or  more  per  bushel 
it  pays  well.  On  the  first  of  October 
we  still  had  some  green  vines  where 
wc  sprayed  carefully.  I  was  about 
ready  to  quit  potato  growing,  but  we 
have  learned  a  few  tricks  this  year,  and 
I  am  now  thinking  of  putting  potatoes 
on  that  loafer  field — following  the  corn. 
It  seems  to  be  pretty  much  a  matter 
of  spraying  properly.  ...  As  is 
well  known,  I  like  to  have  our  soil 
covered  with  some  growing  crop 
through  the  Fall.  In  the  case  of  an 
old,  tough  sod  I  might  let  it  winter 
in  the  rough  furrows,  but  after  a  cul¬ 
tivated  crop  I  want  a  Winter  cover. 
We  have  had  corn  in  one  young  orchard 
for  four  years.  Now  the  apple  trees 
have  begun  bearing,  and  following  out 
my  plan,  I  call  it  time  to  seed.  This 
seeding  might  have  been  done  in  the 
growing  corn,  but  I  wanted  a  more 
even  job.  So  as  soon  as  the  corn  was 
cut  wc  started  the  big  disk  plow  at 
work.  This  was  set  to  tear  the  sod 
four  to  five  inches  deep  only.  Then 
we  followed  with  the  lime  spreader, 
giving  a  good  white  coat.  This  was 
worked  in  with  the  spring-tooth  and  the 
ground  levelled  with  the  Acme.  Then 
a  good  seeding  of  rye  was  sown  broad¬ 
cast  and  worked  in  with  the  spring- 
tooth.  Then  a  mixture  of  Red  and 
Alsike  clover  was  broadcast  and 
brushed  in.  The  rye  and  clover  will 
keep  moving  until  December.  Next 
year  wc  shall  cut  the  rye  when  in 
bloom  for  hay  and  as  the  clover  comes 
on  cut  it  and  pile  most  of  it  around  the 
trees.  On  the  potato  ground  rye  will 
be  seeded  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cut — 
the  vines  and  weeds  being  raked  and 
piled  around  the  trees.  H.  w.  c. 

Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaranteed) 
Iron  Gut  Nails  Are  Rust  Proof. 

Thu  heads  won't  rust.  off.  .lust  ns  good  ns  old- 
fnxhinneil  wrought  cut  nulls.  Will  withstand  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  the  free  acid  present  in  the 
sa|i  of  all  wood.  Last  a  lifotimo.  Write  tor  prices 
and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co„  Branford,  Conn. 

Wonderful  “Awl  for  All” 

tw L  mIc.o  mid 

Worth  iU  weight  in  gold.  Easily  carried  in  tho  packet  ready 
for  any  Olllv  ^1  IM,l,l|,al<I.  Spocial  tor  m«  to  agouti.  Hig 
umcrgcncy  Vlllj  v*  monoy  maknr.  Writo  today  for  torn- 
U>ry  lt<*ok'27froo.  C.  A.  31  yen*  Co.  ,<1337  Woodlawn  At«., Chicago 


BIG  MONEY  SAW 

Make  lumber  for  yourself  and  |kj|  |  |  |  C> 

neighbors  with  an  AM  Kill-  IVI  I  LLiO 

I  CAN  Mill.  All  sizes  work  rapidly  with  light 

power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Low  Prices. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO.,  120  Hope  St. 
Hackettstuwn,  N.  J.;  1082  Terminal  Bmlilmus,  New  York! 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Hollers  and  General  Machinery, 
NKW  and  ItK  ltd  I  I.T  at  Lowest.  1‘rlcos. 

THE  "l.EADKK”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  elUolunt, 

8ond  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘Ihc  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Poweri  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio- 
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That  Prosperous 
Feeling 

ONE  way  to  feel  prosperous  is  to 
look  prosperous.  Nothing  helps  so 
much  to  make  the  farm  pay  better  as  to 
make  it  look  better,  and  as  it  happens, 
milking  a  farm  look  better  makes  it  pay 
better  in  one  way. 

If  your  farm  buildings  are  allowed 
to  run  down  that  means  loss,  and  the  loss  comes  out  of  your  pocket. 
If  they  are  painted  properly,  and  particularly  if  they  are  painted 
with  the  right  paint,  they  cost  less  for  repairs  and  last  longer,  and 
protect  your  stock,  crops  and  machinery  fully. 

Sherwin-Williams  Paints 

are  those  good  paints,  which,  when  put  upon  a  building  or  upon  a 
piece  of  machinery,  give  that  protection  which  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  good  paint,  and  require  renewal  less  often,  adding  to 
your  initial  investment. 

There  is  a  Shcrwin-William.s'  dealer  in  each  purpose.  We  also  would  like  to  send 
every  town,  who  sells  these  paints.  He  you  our  booklet  “Paints  and  Varnishes  for 
can  tell  you  the  name  of  the  right  paint  for  the  Farm,"  free. 

Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  Hr  VARNISHES 

Address  all  inquiries  to  (KILCanal  road,  Cleveland,  O.  In  Canada  to  830  Center  St.,  Montreal 


Fifteen  Years’  Service  Without  Painting — Or  a 
New  Roof — That  is  Our  Guarantee  to  You — 

and  the  guarantee  is  stamped  right  on  the 
roofing  itself,  with  the  year  you  buy  it. 

T  will  last  you  much  longer  than  that,  but  for  15  years  wo 
are  responsible.  Think  of  that— lay  your  roof  and  forget  it 
for  15  years.  No  expense— no  repairing— no  renewing. 

Wo  don’t  know  the  wearing  possibilities  of  our  own  roofing. 
Our  25-year-old  roofs  are  as  serviceable  and  look  as  good 
now  as  roofing  laid  five  years  ago.  Wo  make  our  guar¬ 
antee  15  years  to  be  safe,  but  wo  know  it  is  good  for 
twenty-five  years. 

DICKELMAN  ; 
EXTRA 

Galvanized  Metal  Roofing 

Is  the  only  metal  roofing  mado  which  Is  so 
scientifically  galvanized  thut  it  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed  against  rust. 

Only  the  toughest,  most  pliable,  open- 
hearth  stock  Is  over  used.  This  metal  Is 
peculiarly  porous  and  long-fibered,  so  that 
when  it  Is  put  Into  tho  galvanizing  pots  the 
liquid  spelter  does  not  veneer  but  penetrates 
this  fiber  and  amalgamates  with  the  metal 
bate,  thus  protecting  It  forever. 

Dlckclmnn  Extra  Is  easily  laid.  It  Is  al¬ 
ready  turned  nnd  adjusted  for  end  locks. 
All  you  have  to  do  Is  to  place  together,  und 
you  have  a  perfect  double  scum. 

Try  ono  of  our  samples,  test  It  and  then 
tost  somo  ordinary  galvanized  roofing.  Buy 
tho  ono  which  docs  not  flake  or  crack.  It 
will  be  Dickelmun’s.  Write  today  for 

Free  Samples  and  Book  on  Roofing 

The  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  snvo 
money  on  your  roofing,  how  to  lay  roof¬ 
ing  easily,  how  to  avoid  repair  bills. 
Your  dealer  will  know  about  Dickcl- 
man’s.  Ask  him.  But  let  us  send  you 
this  free  book  und  sample.  Write  today. 

THE  DICKELMAN  MFG.  CO. 

62  Gormley  St.,  Forest,  Ohio 


FOREST 


MONTKOSS  MKT  A  I,  SHINGLES 
Moat  diiratilo  rooting  matlo.  On  market  20  yearn 
Juoxponalve.  Fireproof.  Ornamental.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Moiltroti  M.  8.  L’o.,  Camden,  N.  J* 


HENDRICKS  HAY  PRESSES 


You  hava  seen  them  advertised  for 
yours.  It's  the  sumo  reliable,  rouson- 
utdo-prlood  press  that 
It  always  has  been. 
Wo  have  a  now  free 
catalogue  uad  your 
name  on  a  postal 
mailed  to  us  will 
bring  It  to  you. 
Ilrnilrieli.  11k;  I’rr.,  Co. 
Cornell  St.,  King,  tun, N  |lf. 


f  SEND  YOUR  1 

ADDRESS  TO  US  < 


on  a  postcard  and  get  our  "Free  Trial 
Proposition.”  DonT  buy  until  you  see 
our  definite  guarantee  for  greater 
capacity  than  any  other  horse  power 
hay  press.  You  run  no  risk.  Write  for  now 
catalog  F  .  Please  mention  this  paper. 

J.  A.  SPENCER. 

SPENCER 
HAY  PRESS 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  UUH1NK&H  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Jotirnnl  for  Country  and  Suburban  Mornca. 

Entabliahed  1UM). 

I'ablluht'd  wei-lil;  by  tin-  Itural  I'ulilUliin*  t'limpnay,  iltt  Frarl  Hlrei-t,  N«w  York* 

HERBERT W.  COI.I.INOWOOD,  President  fttul  Kditor, 

John  J.  Di!,i/>n,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dilixjn,  Secretary . 

Im.  Waijtkk  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  F,.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor*. 

SUBSCRIPTION  I  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universnl  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  Cd.,  or  B'z  marks,  or  10‘s  franca.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  pertsonal  chock  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Mutter. 

Advertising  rate*  90  cents  per  agate  line— 7  word*.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

Wii  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  bnckod  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  nny  delitmrate  swiudlor 
advertising  in  ourcoluinns,  and  uny  such  swindler  will  ho  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibors  against  rogues,  but  wo  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  he  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honoHt  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
Uiust  ho  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker  whon 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

On  the  next  page  is  a  note  about  the  English 
trade  in  Japanese  Soy  beans.  We  sec  that  one  re¬ 
sult  of  the  late  war  is  a  great  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  beans.  They  are  likely  to  affect  the 
world's  supply  0f  oil  and  stock  food.  In  this 
country  we  have  some  farmers  who  predict  that  the 
Soy  bean  crop  will  rank  in  importance  with  Alfalfa. 
One  of  our  readers  in  Delaware  speaks  of  “the  happy 
land  of  cow  peas  and  clover.”  Year  by  year  more 
fanners  come  to  realize  the  value  of  legumes  or  nitro¬ 
gen-gathering  crops.  These  plants  are  like  an  army 
of  men  hauling  nitrogen  to  your  farm  and  giv'ng 
it  to  you. 

* 

Several  years  ago  wc  gave  many  details  about  ihe 
so-called  “Clark”  method  of  growing  grass.  We 
thought  this  had  been  well  talked  out,  yet  every 
week  letters  come  asking  about  it.  Mr.  Clark  grew 
annually  five  tons  and  more  of  cured  hay  per  acre, 
and  cut  the  grass  many  years  without  reseeding. 
Wc  often  hear  from  people  who  quietly  followed 
Mr.  Clark’s  plan  and  have  cut  over  four  tons.  Mr. 
Clark,  like  most  men  who  discover  or  adapt  methods, 
was  a  little  in  advance  of  his  age — yet  that  is  better 
than  to  lag  behind.  As  population  increases  farmers 
will  he  driven  to  more  intensive  methods,  and  we 
shall  see  crops  on  our  Eastern  farms  that  will  put 
past  records  to  shame.  Clark’s  plan  was  simple 
enough — thorough  culture,  heavy  seeding  and  very 
heavy  feeding.  Most  people  who  failed  with  it 
said — “that’s  good  enough”  when  about  half  done. 

t 

Mr.  Stuben rauch  tells  us  on  page  905,  of  a  new 
game  for  getting  produce  out  of  farmers.  I  he  two 
buyers  got  the  farmers  to  bring  their  potatoes  on  a 
certain  day.  Then  having  filled  the  town  with  pota¬ 
toes  these  rascals  played  into  each  other’s  hands,  cut 
the  price  in  half  and  forced  the  farmers  to  sell.  On 
a  small  scale  that  is  the  game  that  is  played  over 
and  over  again.  People  arc  driven  into  a  corner, 
where  they  arc  forced  to  sell,  and  then  the  buyer 
names  his  own  price.  The  remedy  for  such  a  game 
as  was  played  on  those  Texas  farmers  is  co-opera¬ 
tion.  With  what  they  lost  on  that  one  deal  those 
potato  growers  could  put  up  a  storage  house.  With 
such  a  house  they  could  have  laughed  at  those  buyers, 
stored  their  potatoes  and  hung  out  for  a  dollar  a 
bushel.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  hanging  together, 
with  nerve  enough  to  hold  the  crop.  The  market 
needed  the  potatoes  and  the  price  would  have  been 
sure  if  the  growers  could  have  acted  together.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  been  hanging  separately  for  a  good  many 
years.  It  is  time  they  hung  together. 

* 

We  have  done  our  best  to  get  Eastern  farmers 
to  increase  their  corn  crop.  Properly  handled — 
both  grain  and  stalk  -coni  is  the  best  feeding  crop 
our  farmers  can  raise.  Witli  Alfalfa  the  stock 
food  proposition  is  well  provided  for.  Now  having 
talked  about  growing  the  crop  we  want  to  help 
utilize  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Therefore  wc  print 
the  following  in  the  most  prominent  place. 

In  this  section  tin*  farmers  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  onts  and  wheat  do  not  <ln  well.  We  have  decided 
that  corn  Is  our  Best  crop.  This  year  I  have  about  eight 
acres  of  corn  which  Is  well  tilled  out;  will  probably  have 
about  1,000  bushels.  I  keep  four  horses  and  from  eight 
to  ten  cows.  Will  you  advise  me  as  to  which  is  the 
best  way  to  feed  out  ls>th  the  corn  and  the  stalks?  IT 
I  grind  the  eorn  and  cob  will  It  make  a  good  feed  for 
horses?  If  t  mix  a  small  proportion  of  bran  with  It. 
will  It  b<*  less  likely  to  give  them  colic?  Would  It.  be 
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better  to  feed  this  on  cut  hay  ami  stalks?  How  would 
you  advise  feeding  the  cows?  My  Idea  Is  to  avoid  buy¬ 
ing  oats  or  any  other  grain  ns  much  as  possible,  working 
the  corn  for  all  it  is  worth.  M.  K. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Now,  then,  tell  us  how  you  would  work  that  corn 
for  all  it  is  worth?.  No  more  practical  question  can 
come  before  an  Eastern  farmer.  Wc  want  to  get 
down  to  the  heart  of  it,  and  invite  you  to  tell  us 
how  to  feed  the  entire  stalk,  including  the  car, 
to  best  advantage. 

4 

BurbankH!  If  there  is  any  smaller  man  in 
the  country,  will  some  one  take  a  microscope  and 
find  him?  Wc  have  proved  that  his  “Wonderberry” 
is  a  black  nightshade.  Wc  arc  now  ready  to  show 
that  the  plant  has  been  growing  for  years  in  Mexico, 
and  that  “Wondcrbcrrics”  have  been  on  sale  in 
Mexican  cities.  Yet  Burbank  stood  by  with  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  while  John  Lewis  Childs 
printed  the  following: 

We  shall  offer  for  the  first  In  our  next  Spring  cata¬ 
logue  the  greali-st  novelty  ever  introduced  by  us  or 
anyone  else.  It  is  a  plant  of  such  startling  novelty,  merit 
uud  usefulness  that  it  must  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
one  who  Inis  a  garden,  or  grows  a  plant  at  once.  Nothing 
like  it,  or  one  half  so  valuable  ever  known. 

Some  men  will  crawl  through  a  pin  hole  and  save 
their  face,  but  there  is  not  even  a  pin  hole  for 
Burbank.  He  has  now  been  convicted  by  his  own 
silence.  Thousands  who  formerly  took  whatever  he 
said  as  horticultural  gospel  without  an  argument 
now  hail  from  Missouri,  and  you  will  have  to  show 
them.  If  Burbank  had  come  out  man  fashion  and 
fought  for  his  “Wonderberry"  the  public  would 
have  had  respect  for  him.  When  he  runs  from  his 
offer  to  give  $10,000  and  chases  himself  into  silence 
he  proves  that  lie  is  not  a  "wizard,”  hut  a  very 
common  piece  of  clay. 

* 

We  have  had  many  letters  about  the  farmers’ 
institutes,  yet  in  all  this  correspondence  there  is  hut 
little  really  constructive  criticism.  One  of  the 
things  upon  which  many  farmers  agree  is  expressed 
in  the  following  note: 

One  of  the  most  depressing  features  at  a  fanners’  insti¬ 
tute  Is  a  college  “veal”  who  Is  reciting — simply  reciting 
— some  theory  he  has  lx*en  taught.  He  may  have  good 
stuff  In  him,  but  lie  Is  undeveloped,  and  is  “practicing 
on  the  dog,"  ns  theatrical  people  would  say  when  pre¬ 
senting  a  new  piece,  with  all  of  which  you  are  familiar. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  so-called  “dogs"  resent  being 
practiced  on.  I  have  often  been  nettled  by  Ihe  point  of 
view  that  some  academic  pimple  have  that  an  Institute 
audience  Is  performing  It h  highest  function  when  patiently 
listening  to  ttie  aforesaid  veals.  It  is  when  the  veals 
are  speaking  that  the  farmer  becomes  uneasy  and  thinks 
it  time  to  go  home  to  do  ids  chores. 

And  yet,  where  else  can  the  future  scientists  and 
orators  obtain  their  practice?  Would  you  actually 
ask  them  to  wait  until  they  have  “done  something” 
before  they  started  in  to  educate  farmers?  How 
can  a  barber  learn  to  shave  unless  he  can  find 
patient  people  to  practice  on?  When  he  cuts  your 
throat  or  slices  a  piece  out  of  your  chin  why  not 
be  a  philosopher  and  think  how  you  are  preparing 
an  easy  shave  for  those  who  follow?  The  institute 
might  help  develop  the  literary  side  of  farming  as 
well  as  the  practical.  But,  seriously,  this  criticism 
is  often  made,  and  has  justice  in  it.  The  farmers’ 
institute  is  not  the  place  for  the  fledgling  scientist 
to  try  his  wings. 

* 

Some  of  our  business  readers  are  concerned  over  a 
report  that  the  Government  will  prohibit  the  use 
of  small  checks.  In  order  to  learn  the  facts  we  sent 
to  Washington  and  have  received  this  statement: 

You  are  Informed  that  section  17K  of  l In*  new  penal 
code,  which  goes  Into  effect  January  1,  11)10,  provide* 
a»  follows : 

“No  person  shall  make,  issue,  circulate,  or  pay  out 
any  note,  cheek,  memorandum,  token,  or  other  obligation 
for  :i  less  sum  than  one  dollar.  Intended  to  circulate  as 
money  or  to  he  received  or  used  In  lieu  of  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  every  person  so  offending  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  both." 

'i'lie  law  is  not  a  new  one,  but  n  reproduction  of  an 
old  one  In  codifying,  revising  and  amending  the  criminal 
code  of  the  United  States;  see  See.  2,  Aet  of  July  17, 
1 80",  Statutes  at  Uirge,  Vol.  12,  p.  M2;  also.  See.  3583, 
Revised  Statutes  of  tlie  United  Slates.  It  docs  not 
make  it  unlawful  to  Issue  a  cheek  for  a  less  sum  than 
one  dollar  except  II  Is*  “Intended  to  circulate  as  money 
or  to  be  received  or  used  in  lieu  of  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States.”  Charles  d.  Norton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

As  we  understand  this  it  will  still  In*  legal  to  make 
small  checks  for  the  payment  of  hills — the  same  as 
larger  ones  are  used.  The  law  is  revived  to  stop  a 
bad  and  growing  habit  of  passing  these  little  checks 
from  hand  to  hand  in  place  of  money.  We  have 
seen  these  little  checks  passed  about  in  this  way 
with  a  half  dozen  or  more  endorsements  on  them. 
It  would  be  possible  for  some  “crook”  with  a  small 
bank  balance  to  write  thousands  of  these  little  checks 
and  keep  them  circulating  for  months  in  this  way. 
That  would  easily  grow  into  a  serious  evil,  and  the. 


Government  is  justified  in  stopping  it.  No  one  need 
fear  to  draw  a  small  check  in  paying  for  seeds  or 
other  goods,  for  if  it  is  finally  “put  into  circula¬ 
tion”  the  “intent”  will  he  credited  to  the  endorser. 

* 

Do  the  political  papers  represent  real  public 
opinion?  At  one  time  the  county  papers  in  New 
York  really  did  this.  Now  many  of  them  scent  to 
“manufacture”  public  opinion  and  no  longer  reflect 
the  real  article.  The  evidence  of  this  is  becoming 
clear  as  the  fight  for  direct  primaries  goes  on.  We 
doubt  if  any  paper  printed  in  New  York  can  obtain  a 
fairer  statement  of  the  real  sentiment  of  the  farmers 
than  The  R.  N.-Y.  For  over  a  year  now  wc  have 
been  investigating  the  movement  for  direct  nomina¬ 
tions,  and  we  know  positively  that  it  is  gaining 
strength  with  farmers  every  day.  In  some  counties 
the  demand  is  more  pronounced  than  in  others,  but 
the  movement  is  growing,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things 
which  never  can  die  out.  Knowing  what  we  do 
about  this,  we  have  been  amazed  to  see  local 
county  papers  sneering  at  the  movement  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  belittle  it.  These  papers  no  longer  re¬ 
flect  public  sentiment;  they  are  simply  trying  to 
bolster  up  a  falling  cause  for  the  politicians.  A 
good  case  of  what  we  mean  is  found  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Lyons  Republican.  This  paper  seems 
incapable  of  even  imagining  that  a  man  could  have 
any  motive  beyond  an  itch  for  an  office  that  could 
induce  him  to  favor  direct  nominations.  It  calls  the 
men  who  lead  the  movement  an  “aggregation  of 
misfits  and  failures”  and  says: 

"They  an*  making  n  great  howl  and  Governor  Hughes, 
with  his  Inexperience  in  politics,  mistake*  the  nol.se  of 
these  malcontents  for  tin*  voice  of  the  people,  when  a*  a 
matter  of  fact,  It  1*  only  the  discordant  wall  of  the 
politically  lost." 

In  view  of  what  we  know  of  the  feeling  among 
farmers  that  is  about  the  most  foolish  public  state¬ 
ment  wc  ever  heard  from  a  politician.  Tt  is  worse 
than  the  donkey’s  bray  of  Woodruff  and  other  poli¬ 
ticians  last  year  to  the  effect  that  Governor  Hughes 
could  not  be  elected.  It  is  worse,  because  these 
politicians  have  had  a  year  in  which  to  get  wise. 

These  men  plainly  see  the  “writing  on  the  wall”  but 
with  an  almost  insane  folly  they  are  trying  to  cover 
it  with  a  very  thin  whitewash.  Let  us  look  into 

the  future  a  little.  The  next  legislature  will  show 
a  good  gain  of  members  in  favor  of  direct  nomina¬ 
tions.  The  Governor  will  offer  another  hill.  The 
politicians  of  both  parties  will  still  be  strong  enough 
to  defeat  it.  Governor  Hughes  would  in  that  case 

no  doubt  feci  justified  in  offering  to  accept  a  re¬ 

nomination  as  he  did  last  year.  What  then?  Last 
year,  under  similar  conditions,  the  people  compelled 
the  President  and  other  great  party  men  to  interfere 
and  forced  the  politicians  to  renominate  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  We  point  out  to  these  politicians  that  next 
year  the  power  behind  the  Governor  will  he  greater 
than  now,  and  that  the  need  of  “saving  the  party” 
will  be  more  urgent  than  ever. 


BREVITIES, 

They  argue  pretty  well  Hint  that  grass-grown  peach 
orchard,  page  90S.  should  not  be  plowed  tills  Full. 

Wh  had  a  succession  of  peaches  tbi*  year  from  the 
tree  from  August  5  to  October  I),  and  we  can  have  them 
in  jar*  until  pouch  time  next  year. 

Will  It  he  necessary,  in  the  near  future,  for  u  farmer 
to  paint  upon  his  barn  roof  some  such  sign  ns  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "Airships  keep  off,  under  penalty  of  the  law”? 

Will  spraying  with  sulphate  of  iron  solution  kill  the 
dodder  In  Alfalfa  without  hurting  the  useful  erop?  1 1 
Is  doubtful.  The  safest  plan  where  the  Held  eanuot 
he  plowed  and  reseeded  is  to  mow  off  the  “doddered" 
spots  and  turn  thoroughly. 

Tins  comes  from  Florida  with  a  10-ecnt  subscription: 
“I  try  to  pick  out  those  who  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  ’stumble’  over  It.  1  highly  appreciate  The  H.  N.-Y., 
uud  will  step  out  of  my  way  at  any  time  to  give  II  a 
helping  hand.  I  cull  It  the  ‘three  In  one,’  sound  politics, 
sound  ‘ads,’  and  sound  sense.” 

Among  Full  chores,  it  will  pay  to  give  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  paths  and  roudwnys  around  (lie  farmhouse. 
Gullied  places  or  depressions  which  often  result  from 
Summer  Htorms,  become  a  positive  nuisance  in  bad 
weather.  A  little  filling  and  an  effort  ill  proper  drain¬ 
age  now  will  save  time  Inter,  and  add  much  to  personal 
comfort. 

Tuts  Is  the  way  Fall  approached  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 
— "II  freezes  now  pretty  near  every  night  upon  this  high 
country,  hut  only  eorn  in  the  low  places  shows  much 
frost.  Full  and  froul  have  come  on  so  gradually  that 
corn  tins  got  toughened  to  It.  The  same  degree  of  cold 
that  wc  are  getting  now  would  leave  corn  a  blackened 
mass  If  It  came  suddenly  following  the  hot,  growing 
weather  of  July." 

The  Republic  of  Chile  established  a  foreign  parcels 
post,  and  In  one  year  public  business  In  this  line  In 
creased  from  $300,250  to  $089,720.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  goods*  came  lo  retail  dealers  who  found  the 
parcels  post  on  small  articles  cheaper  than  freight.  In 
this  country  many  retail  dealers  In  rural  districts  op¬ 
pose  this  post  because  they  say  tt  would  hurt  their  trade. 
The  fact  Is  It  would  help  them.  They  could  have  many 
small  articles  shipped  in  this  way  to  better  advantage 
than  at  present  by  freight  or  express. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — It  haw  boon  reported  to  the  California 
State  Health  Department  that  Manuel  Avila,  a  Portu¬ 
guese  boy  living  near  Niles.  Cal.,  was  discovered  Septem¬ 
ber  24  to  be  III  with  bulranic  plague.  The  report  was 
made  by  Hr.  Rupert  Blue,  of  the  United  Stales  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service.  This  Is  the  second 
ease  of  bubonic  plague  reported  from  this  locality  within 
two  months.  The  llrst  was  that  of  a  boy  named  Mendoza, 
who  died.  ...  In  the  first  lap  of  the  Iamg  Island 
Stock  Car  Derby  ut  IMverhcnd,  U.  I.,  September  20,  Jo¬ 
seph  Bates,  the  mechanician  of  the  Appcrson  car,  was 
killed  by  the  overturning  of  the  car,  and  Herbert  Lytle* 
the  driver,  was  seriously  Injured.  .  .  .  An  automo¬ 

bile  belonging  to  Mr.  Baker,  of  Mlneola,  L.  I.,  was  ditched 
near  that  place  Seplemher  29  while  going  from  lllcks- 
vllh*  to  Mlneola  with  I/eo  Stevens,  the  balloonist,  who 
landed  near  Hlcksvllle,  and  two  of  the  occupants  of 
the  machine,  Watson,  the  driver,  and  Norton,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent,  were  killed.  Stevens  was 
thrown  out,  hut  escaped  with  trifling  Injuries.  .  .  . 

September  20  lire  broke  out  In  the  Dunham  Mfg.  Com¬ 
pany's  building  on  Pearl  street,  New  York,  causing  dam¬ 
age  amounting  to  $200,000.  The  firm  Is  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  coconuut  products,  and  the  lire  was  a 
very  dangerous  one.  .  .  .  Following  the  decision  of 
the  New  York  State  Court,  of  Claims  September  .10,  that 
the  Fulton  Light,  Heat  ami  Water  Power  Company  was 
entitled  to  compensation  for  water  power  rights  in  the 
Oswego  IHver,  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  barge 
canal,  Cadwell  S.  Benson  tiled  a  claim  against  the  State 
for  $250,000  damages  for  the  appropriation  hy  the  Stall* 
of  property  In  Colonic,  Albany  County,  and  water  rights 
In  the  Motiawk  River  for  the  barge  canal  construction. 
Mr.  Benson  leased  the  water  power  rights  to  the  Hudson 
River  Klectrlc  Power  Company.  Many  similar  claims 
are  expected  to  be  filed.  .  .  .  The  Southern  Pacific 

Railroad  pleaded  guilty  October  1  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  rebating,  and  was 
fined  $1,000  by  Judge  Wellborn.  Through  Attorney  C. 
M.  Durbrow,  of  San  Francisco,  the  company  entered  a 
(ilea  of  technical  and  unintentional  guilt..  The  maximum 
penalty  would  have  been  $20,000.  .  .  .  Ocorge  Calla¬ 

han,  a  fclxteen -year-old  Ixiy  who  clung  for  two  and  n  half 
miles  to  a  taxicab  that  killed  Elizabeth  Bott  at  Twenty- 
third  street  and  Ninth  avenue,  New  York,  October  1,  and 
eventually  caused  the  arrest  of  John  O’Hanlon,  the 
chauffeur,  will  receive  a  gold  medal  for  bravery  from  the 
Natloual  Highway  Protective  Society,  of  which  Henry 
flews  Is  president.  Coroner  Shrady  committed  O’llanlon 
to  the  Tombs  in  default  of  $5,000  upon  a  charge  of 
homicide  to  await  an  Inquest.  Another  chauffeur,  Pat¬ 
rick  Keating,  24  years  old,  of  fit  West  tilth  street,  was 
locked  up  in  the  Tombs  in  default  of  $2,000  upon  the 
charge  of  being  an  accessory.  According  to  Callahan, 
Keating,  over  the  protest  of  the  boy.  helped  O’Hanlon 
to  crank  bis  machine  and  aided  him  In  bis  escape. 
.  .  .  October  2  the  carriage  house  on  the  furm  of 
Ex-Commodore  F.  G.  Bourne,  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  at  Say ville,  L.  I.,  was  burned;  loss  $100,000.  The 
carriage  house,  which  was  comparatively  new,  was  u 
magnificent  structure,  costing  $100,000.  The  building  was 
circular  In  shape,  surmounted  by  a  huge  dome,  and  the 
floors  und  ceilings  were  Inlaid  with  mosaic  patterns  of 
brick  and  white  marble.  .  ,  .  The  first  snowstorm 

of  the  season  struck  Sandwich,  N.  II. ,  October  4.  Hunt¬ 
ers  who  are  preparing  their  Winter  Quarters  for  the  deer 
hunting  Iff  December  came  down  from  the  mountains 
and  reported  a  heavy  snow  fall.  .  .  .  Registration  for 

the  Government  lands  In  the  Cheyenne  River  and  Stand¬ 
ing  Rock  reservations  began  with  a  rush  at  midnight, 
October  4.  and  within  an  hour  thereafter  1,800  persons 
had  registered.  Mrs.  Josephine  Reed,  of  Wabasha. 
Minn.,  was  the  first,  on  the  list  In  Aberdeen.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  worst  prairie  fires  In  the  history  of  western 
Canada  was  raging  between  Calgary  and  Hutton  Sep¬ 
tember  25 — October  4,  and  has  licked  up  property 
valued  al  over  $2,000,000.  Yens  Yagerson,  a  Swede,  was 
one  of  the  llrst  to  we  the  fire  hearing  down  on  Hutton 
October  4,  and  he  started  out  to  give  warning,  but 


dropped  dead  Immediately  after  he  had  raised  an  alarm. 
When  he  left  on  his  mission  he  gave  Instructions  to 
hi*  niece,  Mary  Segelstad,  to  plough  a  fire  guard  around 
his  farm  buildings,  and  she  was  discovered  later  hy 
Northwest  mounted  policemen  In  an  unconscious'  con¬ 
dition.  She  Is  In  the  local  hospital,  where  but  smnll 
hopes  are  entertained  for  her  recovery.  Every  Holder 
for  miles  around,  aided  hy  several  detachments  of 
mounted  police,  was  fighting  the  flames.  The  district 

which  has  suffered  most  by  the  lire  was  occupied  almost 
entirely  hy  new  settlers,  who  can  little  afford  the  loss, 

the  fire  having  taken  everything  before  It  In  a  clean 

sweep,  leaving  nothing  but  ashes  in  Its  wake,  Mrs.  Will¬ 
iam  Grover  and  her  two  children,  Katharine,  aged  four, 
and  Dorothy,  aged  two  years,  were  burned  to  death 
October  3,  near  Sf.cf.tler,  Alberta.  A  prairie  fire  ap¬ 
proached  their  home.  They  set  out  to  a  neighbor’s  for 
refuge,  but  were  overtaken  hy  the  fire  and  all  perished. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN'. — Reports  received  at  the  Burley 
Tobacco  Society  headquarters  show  that  the  crop  for 
1009  will  amount  to  about  two  hundred  thousand  acres, 
and  that  a  little  more  than  half  of  It  has  been  pooled. 
The  question  whether  the  pool  shall  be  declared  off  was 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  growers  In  each  county. 

The  Pennsylvania  It.  It.  Co.  has  bought  a  farm  at 
Bacon,  Del.,  to  be  used  for  experimental  work  In  agri¬ 
culture,  for  tests  in  Improved  methods  of  restoring  fer¬ 
tility  to  “worn-out  hoRs,”  and  In  special  fruit  culture. 
An  unpromising  farm  with  a  good  part  lying  waste  has 
been  purposely  bought  to  show  what  can  he  done  with  It. 
The  undertaking  will  be  In  charge  of  II.  S.  Lipplncott,  a 
graduate  ol'  Cornell  Agricultural  College. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Poultry  Association  will  hold 
Its  first  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
October  12  and  13,  at  the  Agricultural  College  and  Ex 
perlmenf  station  at  Amherst.  The  sessions  will  begin  at 
2  P.  M.  on  Tuesday  and  continue  Tuesday  evening  and 
Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon. 

Alarming  prevalence  of  lip  and  leg  disease  is  reported 
among  sheep  In  Utah.  Experts  have  been  sent  out  by 
the  State  authorities  to  Investigate. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Severe  froRts  for  the  past  week  did  much  damage 
to  tender  vegetation.  Sweet  corn  for  canneries  some¬ 
what  hurt;  tomatoes  and  late  potatoes  nipped  badly. 
Wheat  sowing  done;  most  of  It  sowed  In  the  corn.  Corn 
(this  county)  good,  hut  In  general  In  this  part  of  the 
State  It  will  be  short.  Early  potatoes  good.  No  fruit 
of  any  consequence.  Trees1  and  plants  made  a  tine  growth 
for  another  year.  Stock  of  all  kinds  very  scarce,  and 
prices  high.  Many  farms  are  being  sold  and  owners 
seeking  new  fields.  One  cause  Is  the  burdening  in  taxa¬ 
tion  on  farm  property.  Wheat  nearly  all  In  elevator 
and  sold,  Farmers  needing  money  had  to  sell.  Land 
brings  $75  to  $125  per  acre.  Wheat,  $1.05;  oats,  34 
cents;  corn,  87  cents  per  100  pounds;  clover  seed,  $7; 
poultry.  12  to  15  cents;  eggs,  23  cents;  butter,  3<>  cents. 

Delphi,  lnd.  _  I.  H.  H. 

CO-OPERATION  AMONG  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

The  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Lake  Fruit  Growers'  Assocla 
tion  has  been  organized  with  about  50  members.  It 
will  be  affiliated  with  the  Growers’  and  Shippers’  Ex 
change.  The  officers  are;  President,  John  L.  Case;  vice- 
president,  A.  D.  Fisher,  Rushvllle ;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Frank  A.  Seeley.  Canandaigua;  manager,  W.  M. 
Crowly,  Canandaigua;  directors,  John  A.  Johnson,  Can¬ 
andaigua;  Elmer  N.  Coye,  South  Bristol;  C.  10.  Swartbout, 
Rushvllle;  IOIzer  B.  Green,  Rushvllle;  James  Gleason, 
Medina  ;  S.  B.  Douglass,  Canandaigua.  The  object  of  this 
organization  Is  to  net.  as  selling  agents  for  producers  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits.  Eventually  it  will  Include  all  farm 
products,  and  deal  In  implements.  It  will  establish 
agencies  for  the  Hale  of  Its  products,  and  In  a  general 
way  will  handle,  buy,  sell  and  store  fruit  and  vegetable 
products.  Mr.  F.  A.  Seeley,  the  secretary,  has  given  In 
a  local  paper  this  argument  for  co-operation  :  "Boston 
and  Baltimore,  two  of  the  chief  markets  to  which  we 
have  access,  were  selling  Delaware  grapes  at  from  seven 
to  nine  cents  per  Iwisket.  This  means  practically  the 
cents  to  the  grower.  Out  of  this  lake  3 Vis  cents  for 
sicking,  packing  and  basket  hill.  This  should,  of  course, 
ncludc  board  of  help.  We  now  have  left  1  Vi  cents  per 
basket.  But  we  are  not  yet  through.  Take  out  I  he  care 
and  expense  of  caring  for  the  vines  for  a  year,  spraying, 
fertilizing,  depreciating  on  posts  and  wire,  same  on 
buildings  for  special  use  of  vineyard.  If  any,  etc.  Add 
to  this,  Interest  on  Investment,  taxes  and  Insurance,  and 
It  appears  that  the  affluent  grower  is  about  three  cents 
per  basket  behind  his  schedule,  or,  to  use  the  old  slang 
term,  he  Is  “so  much  In  the  hole.”  Is  this  not  an  object 
lesson  and  the  best  argument  In  the  world  In  favor  of 
co-operation  and  proper  distribution  hy  the  growers  of 


this  section?”  We  believe  this  association  will  “make 
good.”  The  only  chance  for  these  growers  Is  In  co¬ 
operation  for  sale  and  dtsf ribritton.  The  Growers'  and 
Shippers’  Exchange  is  moving  on.  In  some  localities 
growers  lake  hold  of  the  scheme  at  once — In  others  I  hey 
need  further  education.  The  organizers  will  hang  on 
••rid  win  out  In  time. 


THE  VINELAND  FARMERS’  EXCHANGE. 

Encouraged  hy  the  example  of  the  Freehold  and  Woods- 
town  organizations,  the  leading  farmers  of  the  Vineland 
district  of  New  Jersey  have  recently  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  til©  Vineland  Fanners’  Exchange. 
The  territory  embraced  hy  the  exchange  is  that  portion 
of  i'umberland  and  the  udoinlng  counties  of  Gloucester, 
Salem  and  Atlantic,  from  Malaga  south  to  •  Man  rive  town, 
and  from  Landlsvllle  and  Buena  west  to  Rosenhayn  and 
I’edarvllle,  comprising  the  prominent  shipping  points  of 
Main  Road,  Wheal  Rond,  Newlleld,  North  Vineland,  Vine- 
hind,  South  Vineland,  Millville,  Norma  and  llaleyvllle. 
This  practically  covers  the  best  sweet  potato  country, 
and  will  enable  the  exchange  to  maintain  the  price  of 
"Vineland  Sweets."  The  purpose  of  the  Vineland  Far¬ 
mers'  Exchange  Is  to  eliminate  the  middleman  and  tils 
high  commissions,  and  to  deal  direct  with  the  retailor; 
also  to  furnish  members  at  cost  price  with  fertilizer, 
seeds,  packages,  hags,  crates,  hampers,  etc.  Besides  sweet, 
potatoes,  the  exchange  will  sell  all  manner  of  fruit,  ber¬ 
ries,  melons  and  garden  truck,  its  accessibility  to  the 
great  markets  of  the  country  giving  It  a  great  advantage 
In  the  economical  hand  ling  of  such  produce.  Frequent 
meetings  have  been  held  throughout  the  Vineland  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  great  enthusiasm  has  been  manifested.  D  is 
confidently  believed  that  over  live  hundred  members  will 
he  enrolled  when  the  exchange  gets  Into  operation  this 
Full.  The  Vineland  Fanners'  Exchange  Is  capitalized  al. 
$25,000,  divided  Into  shares  of  $5  each,  each  member 
being  required  to  take  at  least  one  share,  the  money  so 
obtained  to  he  used  as  working  capital  for  the  exchange, 
to  he  paid  for  the  members’  produce  when  It  Is  brought 
to  the  slut lun  platform  for  shipment..  The  officers  of  the 
Vineland  Farmers'  Exchange,  who  will  hold  office  until 
the  annual  meeting,  December  31,  1000,  are:  President, 
Robert  E.  Chalmers;  vice-president,  Wm.  T.  Strut  hers; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Arden  M.  Ellis.  The  directors 
include  the  officers  above  named  and  Messrs.  Thomas 
Mole,  Georgs  Cavagnaro.  Herbert  Loper,  Dominick  Bet- 
tonazzl  und  Raymond  I.lpman. 


A  New  York  man.  Valentine  Thomas  Mlley.  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  silver  medal  from  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  for  saving  the  life  of  a  horse  at 
the  risk  of  Ids  own.  The  animal  had  fallen  into  the 
East  River,  between  two  barges,  and  Mlley,  Jumping 
in.  cut.  away  the  harness  and  swam  six  blocks  with  the 
horse  to  a  landing  place. 

JAPAN  AND  SOY  BEANS. — The  Mark  Lnne  Express 
thus  refers  to  a  new  source  of  stock  food  In  the  English 
market  :  "The  scientific  side  of  this  Journal  had  fully 
apprised  farmers  of  the  high  feeding  content  of  the  Soy 
bean,  hut  until  the  Japanese  conquered  Corea  and  acquired 
a  dominating  influence  In  Manchuria,  an  export  surplus 
was  not  available  in  the  Far  East,  Japan  making  a 
great  use  of  the  bean  at  home  and  having  no  export: 
surplus  In  ordinary  years  from  the  Island-grown.  But 
now  the  thinly  populated  areas  on  the  mainland  facing 
Japan  are  being  placed  under  cultivation  on  a  vast 
scale.  The  grower*  are  Chinese,  Coreans,  etc.;  the  Jap¬ 
anese  send  buyers  to  the  farms  and  arrange  for  the  trans¬ 
port.  of  the  produce.  We  learn  on  excellent  authority 
that  tinder  these  auspices  fully  a  million  quarters  of 
Soy  beans  are  likely  to  be  shipped  In  the  new  cereal 
year.” 

PREMIUMS  FOR  MEN. — At  some  of  the  English  fairs 
irizea  are  offered  to  farm  laborers.  The  Mark  Dane 
express  mentions  some  of  these  premiums  as  follows: 
John  Miller,  of  Long  Whatton.  was  the  first  prize  winner 
In  the  class  for  the  laborer  having  no  other  occupation, 
not  possessed  of  property  to  the  amount  of  £10,  Inclu¬ 
sive  of  his  household  goods,  who  was  not  In  debt  on 
June  1,  had  not  received  parochial  relief  for  five  years, 
and  who  had  maintained  out  of  his  wages  the  greatest 
number  of  children.  To  the  farm  laborer,  married  or 
single,  who  has  worked  the  longest  time  without  Inter¬ 
mission.  and  Is  still  working  with  the  same  family,  or 
on  the  same  farm,  such  farm  not  being  less  than  70 
acres,  and  who  has  never  received  parochial  relief,  except 
In  case  of  sickness,  and  has  uniformly  borne  a  good  char¬ 
acter.  To  the  team  man  or  wagoner  who  has  lived  the 
longest  time  (uot  less  than  five  years),  without  inter¬ 
mission.  as  team  man  or  wagoner,  and  who  Is  still  living 
with  the  same  family,  or  on  the  same  farm,  such  farm 
not  belqg  less  than  70  acres,  who  hns  conducted  himself 
in  the  best,  manner,  and  has  never  been  In  a  state  of 
intoxication  with  hi*  team.  To  the  shepherd  who  shall 
have  reared  previously  to  May  1  the  greatest  number 
of  lambs  belonging  to  the  same  master  or  mistress. 
With  the  least  loss  of  ewes  during  the  lutuhlug  season. 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  ewes  put.  to  the  ram, 
whose  lloek  Is  not  less  than  100. 


Which  is  the  Better 


Roof 


3  Years  After  Laying? 

A  romponitlon  of  tar  pupor  roofing  which  dries 
not  in  u  few  months,  rnlH,  und  la  h  coiiHlant  tiro 
■■Million—  or  ii  Ku]vnai»iil,  fire- proof  Kdwsrds  Stool 
Hliinglo  Roof  which  outlimta  com  position  roofing 
hIx  timcH  and  wood  Hhinglns  four  tiuiOH. 

Yut  ICilwurdu  Htenl  Hfungleu  cost  Imlf  an  much 
us  hunt  cut  wood  shingle*  und  about  tho  sumo  uu 
lilgh-grmlo  3-ply  prepared  roofing. 

Edwards“REO”  Steel  Shingles 

Easy  to  Put  On— Cheapest  Fire  Insurance 

Oomn  In  stumpod  shoots  of  finest  Bessemer  Stool, 

B  to  111  foot  long,  covering  width  24  1  lichen,  cither 
gal  viini/.oil  or  painted.  Can  bn  laid  with  hummer 
and  mills.  No  soldering— no  tarring— no  trouble. 

$10,000  (junrnuteo  Itond  Against  Light¬ 
ning.  Wo  will  refund  umount  paid  for  our  stoul 
shingles  if  your  roof  Ih  damaged  by  lightning. 

Ituy  at  Factory  Prices.  Wo  are  largest  makers 
of  Iron  and  steel  roofing  and  pay  tlin  freight  on  all 
Ktoel  Hhlnglns:  Plain,  Corrugated,  V-Orfmp  Roof¬ 
ing;  Imitation  Brick  Hiding,  etc.  Hondnisoof  roof 
and  wo  will  quota  our  lowest  fuclory  prices  de¬ 
livered,  and  mail  freo  catalog  No.  Wrlto  today. 

Th»  Edwards  Manufacturing  Co. 

3S9-a7®  Look  Street  |2)  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


r-99  %o  %  Pure — i 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Paintiny 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Koofintf  «v«r  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book,  lbowinff 
remarkable  testa.  A  wny  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMEBICAH  1B0H  B00EIH6  C0„  Deal.  D,  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


HOOF 
PROTECTION 

^for  i/?e 

FAUN 


ROOFING 


Send  for  a  Free  Sample 

PEOPLE  who  have  “smooth  surfaced”  roofs  on  their  buildings  find  it  necessary 
to  paint  them  continually  to  keep  them  serviceable. 

This  expense  and  labor  can  all  be  cut  out  by  using  Amatite. 

Its  real  mineral  surface  absolutely  does  away  with  all  painting. 

If  you  will  write  for  a  sample  you  will  get  an  exact  idea  of  what 
Amatite  looks  like.  This  will  be  immensely  more  satisfactory  than  any 
description  we  could  give — no  matter  how  minutely  done.  It  is  really 
the  only  fair  way  for  you  to  judge, 

Amatite  is  so  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable  without  any  care  or 
attention  after  you  have  muled  it  on  that,  were  its  cost  twice  what 
it  is,  it  would  do  still  the  most  economical  roof  to  buy.  Its  dur¬ 
ability  is  unapproached. 

It  is  easy  to  lay  and  requires  no  skilled  labor  to  do  the  work. 

In  purchasing  any  ready  roofing  the  question  of  whether 
it  requires  painting  or  not  should  be  thoroughly 
sidered.  The  busy  man  has  no  time  to  spend  tink¬ 
ering  his  roof  every  year  or  two.  He  wants  to 
feel  that  when  a  piece  of  work  of  this  sort  is 
completed,  he  is  through  with  it. 

Write  to-day  for  a  sample  of  Amatite. 

Our  nearest  ollice  will  supply  same  at  once 
with  a  booklet  about  roofing  which  will  in¬ 
terest  you. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Bouton  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Pittsburg  New  Orleans  Kaimaa  City  »SL  .Louis 
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THE  KUKAL  NEW-YORKER 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

FROM  “THE  DESERTED  YHLLAGE.” 

Ill  fares  the  land  ,to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay : 
Princes  and  lords'  may  flourish  or  may 
fade ; 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  hath 
made ; 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  sup¬ 
plied. 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who 
survey 

The  rich  man’s  joys  increase,  the  poor’s 
decay, 

’Tis  yours  to  judge  how  vide  the  limits 
stand 

Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of 
freighted  ore, 

And  shouting  folly  hails  them  from  the 
shore ; 

Hoards  e’en  beyond  the  miser’s  wish 
abound. 

And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world 
around. 

Yet  count  our  gains.  This  wealth  is  but 
a  name 

Which  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the 
same, 

Not  so  the  loss.  The  man  of  wealth  and 
pride 

Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied  ; 
While  thus  the  land,  adorned  for  pleas¬ 
ure  all. 

In  barren  splendor  feebly  waits  the  falL 

O  luxury !  thou  curst  by  Heaven’s  decree, 
How  do  thy  potions  with  insidious  joy 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy ! 
Kingdoms  by  thee  to  sickly  greatness 
grown, 

Boast  of  a  florid  vigor  not  their  own : 

At  every  draught  more  large  and  large 
they  grow, 

A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe ; 

Till  sapped  their  strength,  and  every  part 
unsound, 

Down,  down  they  sink  ,and  spread  a  ruin 
round. 

—Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728-1774). 

* 

Mohair  washes  nicely  if  a  good  white 
soap  is  used,  but  never  press  it  with  a 
very  hot  iron ;  the  heat  seems  to  have  a 
rotting  effect  on  the  fabric,  which  is  like¬ 
ly  to  split  afterwards. 

* 

Minute  muffins  are  quickly  made  as 
follows :  One  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs 

beaten  separately;  two  ounces  melted 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  sugar,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  baking  powder,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  batter  stiff  enough 
to  drop  from  a  spoon.  Bake  20  to  25 
minutes  in  a  moderately  quick  oven.  An¬ 
other  very  good  recipe  for  muffins  is  as 
follows :  Mix  one  cup  of  milk  with 

three  well-beaten  eggs,  a  good  pinch  of 
salt,  a  level  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  and 
two  cups  of  flour  sifted  before  meas¬ 
ured,  then  sifted  again  with  two  level 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder.  Bake  in 
a  moderately  quick  oven. 

* 

Baked  apples  with  chestnut  filling  are 
recommended  to  members  of  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  Core  and  peel  five 
tart  apples,  and  put  them  in  a  deep 
earthen  baking  dish  suitable  for  serving. 
Chop  five  large  boiled  chestnuts,  five 
stoned  dates,  five  seeded  raisins  and  five 
English  walnuts;  mix  with  them  five 
teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  and  five  of  lemon 
juice.  Fill  the  centers  of  the  apples  with 
this  mixture.  Melt  five  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar  and  five  teaspoonfuls  of  butter 
in  one  cupful  of  hot  water;  pour  it  over 
the  apples,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  bast¬ 
ing  frequently  with  the  syrup.  Do  not 
let  the  syrup  cook  away  and  burn ;  add 
more  hot  water,  if  needed  to  prevent 
this.  Serve  hot  with  thin  cream,  or 
cold  with  whipped  cream. 

* 

Although  he  was  pretty  glad  to  take 
in  Summer  boarders,  says  the  Youth’s 
Companion,  and  thus  make  capital  of 
his  small  garden  produce  and  his  wife’s 
excellent  cooking,  Jedediah  Hubbard  al¬ 
ways  made  a  great  point  of  never  let¬ 
ting  his  guests  “get  in  ahead”  of  him  in 
any  way. 

“City  folks  that  have  been  around  a 
mite  think  they  know  it  all  fum  A  to 
Izzard!”  he  used  to  say.  “They  need 


somebody  to  take  ’em  down  a  peg  or 
two  once  in  a  while.” 

One  morning  while  he  was  chewing 
a  long  spear  of  grass,  near  the  wood- 
yard,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  newly 
arrived  boarder,  fully  dressed,  coming 
toward  him.  This  propensity  of  “city 


6445  Child’s  Yoke  Dress,  6  mos,,  1,  2 
and  4  years. 

fellers”  to  rise  at  “sunup”  was  quite  ir¬ 
regular. 

“Good  morning!”  exclaimed  the  new¬ 
comer,  in  a  lusty  tone. 

“Morning!”  responded  the  old  man, 
as  if  uncertain  just  what  to  expect. 

“Well,  I  s’pose  you  have  to  get  up 
early  to  see  that  the  haycocks  crow 
properly,  don’t  you?”  said  the  city  man, 
with  an  airy,  jocular  familiarity  which 
Jedediah  was  not  slow  to  resent. 

“Well,  no,”  he  drawled,  “not  exactly 
that — I  was  just  out  untying  some  of  the 
knots  in  the  cordwood.” 

* 

The  season  for  planting  bulbs  is  with 
us  once  more,  and  a  small  expenditure 
now  will  give  much  pleasure  later. 


6443  Long  Coat  with  Deep  Shawl  Collar. 
34  to  42  bust. 

Potted  bulbs  are  among  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  Winter  window  plants;  planted 
out  they  are  brilliant  and  effective  in 
Spring.  The  small  Roman  hyacinths, 
which  are  not  hardy  enough  here  for 
outdoor  planting,  are  especially  fine  for 
the  window;  we  have  the  first  in  flower 


about  Thanksgiving,  and  by  keeping  the 
pots  in  a  cool  cellar,  bringing  them  up 
to  the  light  as  desired,  we  have  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  bloom  for  a  long 
time.  Miniature  Dutch  hyacinths  are 
also  excellent  for  the  window,  coming 
in  bloom  later  than  the  Romans,  and 
their  dwarf  growth  makes  them  suitable 
for  grouping  in  flat  pans,  while  the  large 
Dutch  hyacinths  are  very  handsome 
grown  singly  in  pots  or  glasses.  Of  the 
Narcissi,  we  grow  the  Chinese  sacred 
lily  either  in  water  or  soil,  and  we  also 
pot  the  Paper  White  and  Von  Sion. 
Then  there  are  flat  pans  of  Crocuses 
and  a  few  tulips,  but  the  forced  tulips 
have  not  been  quite  as  good  with  us  as 
the  other  bulbs,  so  we  prefer  to  put 
most  of  them  out  of  doors.  Among 
small  bulbs  Crocuses,  squills,  grape  hya¬ 
cinths,  snowdrops  and  glory-of-the-snow 
are  all  delightful  either  on  the  lawn  or 
in  a  flower  bed.  The  Narcissus  tempts 
us  to  be  extravagant,  for  there  are  so 
many  beautiful  varieties,  and  they  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  investment,  respond¬ 
ing  bountifully  to  very  little  care.  By 
all  means  try  a  few  bulbs  this  Fall,  no 
matter  how  small  your  investment  may 
be. 

Putting  Up  Tomatoes  in  Brine. 

Can  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell 
me  how  to  put  tomatoes  up  in  salt  or 
brine  to  keep  over  Winter,  so  they  will 
not  get  soft?  j.  s.  r. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  very  pretty  simple  frock  is  shown  in 
No.  6445.  The  frock  is  made  with  yoke 
and  a  full  skirt  portion.  The  yoke  is 
cut  to  form  extensions  at  its  lower  edge 
and  the  skirt  portion  is  laid  in  box 
plaits  with  gathers  between.  The  neck 
can  be  finished  with  a  little  frill  or 
standing  collar  as  liked  and  the  puffed 
sleeves  are  gathered  into  bands.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
2  years  size  is  4  yards  24,  2%  yards  32, 
1%  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
6445  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  6 
months,  1,  2  and  4  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 

The  coat  in  No.  6443  shows  a  favorite 
style  of  the  coming  season,  used  both 
in  suits  and  in  separate  wraps.  The 
coat  is  made  with  fronts,  side-fronts, 
back  and  under-arm  gores.  It  is  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  neck  with  the  deep  shawl 
collar.  The  sleeves  are  made  in  two 
pieces  each  and  are  trimmed  to  simu¬ 
late  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  8  yards 
27,  4%  yards  44  or  3%  yards  52  inches 
wide  for  full  length,  6^4  yards  27,  3$4 
yards  44,  or  3  yards  52  inches  wide  for 
three-quarter  length,  with  %  yard  of 
velvet  for  trimming.  The  pattern  6443 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 
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Window-glass 
lamp-chimneys 
are  cheap,  as 
paper-soled  shoes 
are  cheap— cheap 
to  buy,  but  dear 
to  use. 

Macbeth  on  a 
lamp  -  chimney 
means  it  is  made 
^.u.s.r.to*  of  tough  glass, 
clear  as  crystal  and  that  it  won’t 
break  from  heat. 

Best  grocers  and  lamp  stores 
sell  Macbeth  Chimneys. 

My  lamp-chimney  book  insures  your  getting: 
the  right  chimney  for  any  lamp.  It  is  free. 
Address 


MaCBETII,  Pittsburgh. 


SAVE  25%  rugs 


Why  pay  a  dealer’s  profit  when 
you  can  buy  direct  at  manufacturer’s 
prices, and  get  better  quality  and  greater 
variety  ?  We’ve  been  making  rugs  for  a 
quarter-century  .and  we  stand  behind  every 
one  we  sell  with  a  money-back  guarantee. 

Hancock  Rugs 

aro  honestly  made — strong  and  durable.  They  wear 
like  oak.  The  designs  are  distinguished  and  the  color¬ 
ings  exquisite.  See  these  low  prices  for  9x12  rugs: 

Ingrains,  $3.60  to  $7.50  Tapestries,  $11  to  $17.50 
Velveta,  $17  to  $20 

Axminsters.Body  Brussels,  Wiltons, $20. 50  to$36. 50 
Freight  paid  to  the  Mississippi  on  $10  orders,  to  Pacific 
coast  on  $25  orders. 

These  and  other  ekes,  from  $2  to  $00,  are  shown  In  colors  and 
fully  described  In  our  handsome  money-saving  free  catalogue. 
Write  a  postal  for  It  to-day — right  now,  before  you  forget. 

Hancock  Rug  Mills.  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia 


IF  YOUVE 
NEVER  WORN 

•tfJWFRS  | 

"SUCKER 

you’ve  yet 
to  learn  tHe  bodily 
comfort  it  gives  in 
the  wettest  weather 

MADE  FOR - 

- AND 

GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 

4*0.00 

AT  ALL  GOOD  STORES 
CATALOG  FREE 

_  AJ. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON.  U.S.A. 

TOWER  CANADIAN  COi  UNITED.  TORONTO. CAN 


£  £  ■■  ■■■■  2  99  RHls  Prairie  Dogs, 

™  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
’’The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

ewRh  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”arl  doing8 

EbWABD  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Telephone 

Quality 

When  you  buy  a  telephone — the 
nicely  polished  case,  the  low  price  and 
indefinite  statements  about  quality 
may  be  used  to  influence  your  deci¬ 
sion — but  it’s  “quality”  that  counts. 
Be  sure  that  you  buy  only  those 
telephones  of  undisputed  superiority, 


Westem£/eetm 

Rural  Telephones 

They  are  of  the  same  quality  and  are  made  in  the  same  factory  as  the 
4,000,000  “Bell”  telephones  in  daily  use.  Every  one  is  guaranteed  perfect 
and  of  “Bell”  quality — which  means  reliable  and  economical  operation 
under  all  conditions,  low  maintenance  cost,  and  long  life.  The  nicely 
polished  case  is  there  too,  but  it  conceals  simple  and 
efficient  apparatus  that  is  made  for  service. 

If  your  community  has  no  rural  telephone  system,  let  ns  tell 
you  how  you  can  get  one,  how  to  build  the  line,  the  cost,  etc. 

Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  this  advertisement — mail  it 
to  us — and  we  will  send  our  free  Bulletin  No.  48,  telling:  all  you 
want  to  know.  It  costs  nothing  to  Invostigato.  Wrlto  to-day. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York,  Boston, 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 

Atlanta. 

Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Indianapolis,  Minneapolis. 


Write  Our 
Nearest  House 


St.  Louis,  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  Dallas, 
Omaha. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 

Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg. 


r.mo. 


'THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Rural  Advantages. 

My  preference  for  country  life  is  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  city  life  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  in  its  ugly  phases,  for  I 
spent  my  early  married  life  in  nice  city 
homes  and  my  associates  were  refined 
and  cultured  persons.  Yet  I  was  re¬ 
joiced  when  I  knew  that  I  was  once 
more  to  live  on  a  farm,  and  although  my 
work  has  been  rough  and  hard  and  my 
hours  long,  I  have  not  once  had  a  regret. 
My  occasional  visits  to  the  city  but 
strengthen  the  bond  with  which  my  coun¬ 
try  home  holds  me,  and  the  city  life  no 
more  satisfies  me  than  does  their  ice- 
water  quench  my  thirst.  It  is  quite  the 
usual  thing  for  my  city  friends  to  see 
their  husbands  only  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  and  evenings.  Often  business  sep¬ 
arates  them  for  days  and  weeks  and 
even  longer.  I  know  one  dear  little  fam¬ 
ily  where  the  father  is  almost  a  stranger 
to  his  children,  by  reason  of  his  business 
keeping  him  away  from  home.  There 
is  a  monotony  about  woman’s  housework, 
and  in  the  city  there  is  no  relief  except 
when  one  leaves  home.  There  are  no 
chickens  nor  gardens  nor  orchard.  As 
to  culture  I  may  appear  more  rustic 
than  I  did  some  years  hence,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  there  are  more  cobwebs 
in  my  brain  than  would  have  been  there 
had  I  remained  in  the  city.  I  really  have 
quite  as  much  time  here  for  reading  and 
the  like  as  I  ever  had.  Now  I  am  com¬ 
ing  to  the  most  important  point.  When 
city  children  visit  my  home,  without  a 
nickel  to  spend,  they  find  constant  de¬ 
light,  are  benefited  and  dread  to  leave. 
Whenever  I  visit  the  city  with  my  chil¬ 
dren,  no  matter  how  much  kindness  or 
how  many  nickels,  they  soon  grow  tired 
and  are  rejoiced  to  return  home,  and  are 
really  worse  for  the  trip.  When  I  see 
the  conditions,  under  which  my  little  city 
friends  play  out  of  doors,  I  thank  God 
for  my  fields  and  trees,  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
light  on  all  sides  of  the  house.  I  know 
that  the  city  and  its  dwellers  are  necess¬ 
ary,  and  for  the  most  part,  happy  and 
contented,  yes,  even  to  the  point  of  com¬ 
miseration  for  the  farmer’s  wife.  I  am 
glad  they  are,  but  if  fractional  parts  of 
my  enthusiasm  and  love  of  country  life 
and  work  could  be  distributed,  there 
would  be  no  abandoned  farms  in  this 
country.  _  L.  s. 


My  Neighbor  and  I. 

“Between  the  butcher  and  the  grocer, 

I  am  nearly  ruined — H - ’s  meat  is  so 

tough,  too,  that  a  lot  of  it  is  wasted; 
the  children  take  it  and  they  cannot  eat 
it.” 

“I  know,”  said  I;  ‘several  years  ago 
I  told  him  not  to  call  on  us;  between 
toughness  and  dearness,  it  was  little 
else  but  a  provocation.” 

“How  do  you  manage?  We  seem  to 
need  meat  on  the  table  three  times  a 
day,  and  yet  I  know  people  who  have 
more  of  an  income  than  we  have  get 
along  with  less  meat,  and  I  believe  they 
are  just  as  well.” 

“The  meat  at  C - is  good,  but  often 

the  work  is  too  pressing  for  a  horse  to 
be  spared.  We  try,  however,  to  go  there 
once  in  two  weeks  for  supplies.  We 
don’t  buy  the  most  expensive  cuts,  and 
yet  I  never  feel  ashamed  of  our  table. 
A  shoulder  of  mutton,  with  a  ‘pocket,’ 
for  which  I  vary  the  stuffing,  some¬ 
times  sage  and  onions;  sometimes 
lemon  and  parsley  predominating,  is 
always  greeted  hearti'y.  Then  a  piece  of 
corned  beef  is  a  stand-by  when  the 
weather  is  not  too  hot.” 

“Do  you  buy  it  corned?” 

“No;  I  still  use  the  recipe  my  grand¬ 
mother  used.  Rub  eight  ounces  salt, 
eight  ounces  sugar  (or  less),  one-quar¬ 
ter  ounce  saltpetre  on  to  ten  pounds  of 
beef,  after  taking  out  any  bone  there 
may  be.  Let  it  lie  14  days,  rubbing  it 
over  every  few  days  with  the  liquor 
which  runs  from  it.  Boil  till  tender, 
put  it  while  warm  into  a  bucket  or  any¬ 
thing  available,  and  put  a  heavy  weight 
on  top.  Next  morning  turn  it  out.  This 
is  so  nice  for  breakfast.  If  the  butcher 
is  a  good  one,  and  the  family  does  not 
dislike  some  fat,  a  piece  of  plate  meat 
is  very  nice  for  it.” 

“But  in  two  weeks  there  are  42  meals 
— I  don’t  see  what  you  have  the  week 
you  don’t  go  to  C - .” 

“Often  we  have  an  elderly  chicken, 
stuffed  and  pot-roasted,  or  baked  in 


milk  or  jugged,  or  in  jelly  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  Our  family  is  ‘pickry,’ 
and  does  not  care  much  for  baked 
beans,  but  lentil  rissoles  make  a  good 
substitute,  so  far  as  ‘balanced  ration’ 
is  concerned.  Then  come  ways  with 
canned  salmon,  canned  codfish  and 
cheese  dishes.  Dried  beef  seems 
‘hearty,’  too  with  a  good  gravy,  made 
of  milk  slightly  thickened  with  corn¬ 
starch,  and  two  or  three  beaten  eggs 
added.  I  try  always  to  have  a  good 
pudding  (varied  occasionally  with  pie 
and  cake),  both  for  dinner  and  supper, 
and  in  our  household  I  am  sure  this 
takes  the  place  of  a  good  deal  of  meat. 
The  vegetables  at  these  two  meals,  I 
seldom  serve  naked — a  dressing  of 
white  sauce  for  some  and  a  plain  salad 
dressing  with  others,  •seem  to  make 
much  more  of  a  meal.” 

“It  seems  to  me  you  have  more  cook¬ 
ing  than  when  the  family  is  set  dpwn 
to  a  meal  of  which  meat  is  the  main¬ 
stay.” 

“Probably  I  have,  but  I  don’t  yet  see 
how  to  invest  my  time  more  profitably 
than  by  economizing  in  the  housekeep¬ 
ing,  and,  as  you  know,  it  does  not 
prevent  my  raising  200  or  300  chickens 
and  ducks,  churning  two  or  three  times 
a  week  and  doing  nearly  all  our  sew¬ 
ing.” 

“That’s  so.” 

“Then  I  know  our  expenses  for  food 
are  very  light,  even  now,  when  food  is 
high.  Of  course,  I  need  not  remind  you 
we  have  our  own  pork.” 

“I  cannot  have  a  stock  of  hams  and 
bacon,  for  our  house  is  so  damp.” 

“That  does  not  matter  one  bit.  When 
ours  comes  out  of  the  barrel,  after  be-' 
ing  in  the  brine  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
we  hang  it  in  the  attic,  paint  it  with 
liquid  smoke,  and  either  hang  it  near 
a  screened  window  or  wrap  it  in  paper 
and  put  it  in  a  barrel  of  lime.  It 
never  knows  whether  the  house  is  damp 
or  dry.” 

“Well,  I  think  your  way  is  better 
than  depending  on  the  butcher’s  wagon.” 

“I  know  it  is  better  for  our  pocket- 
book,  and  when  it  comes  to  harvest  or 
any  extra  heavy  work,  I  find  our  folks 
hold  out  longer  hours  and  are  less 
‘played  out’  than  most  people.  Now,  I 
am  canning  all  I  can  lay  hands  on. 
Without  our  canned  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  I  don’t  sec  how  I  could  sleep 
nights,  such  panics  I  would  have,  con¬ 
sidering  what  my  next  day’s  “fixin’s” 
would  be.  Last  year  I  put  up  over  200 
cans  ,and  they  have  been  a  pleasure  all 
the  year.  They  make  an  inexpensive 
and  acceptable  little  gift  quite  often, 
when,  from  some  cause  or  another,  a 
friend  is  not  so  well  supplied.  Lima 
and  string  beans,  corn,  tomatoes, 
peaches,  pears,  blackberries,  rhubarb, 
apples,  cherries — don’t'  omit  a  generous 
supply  of  all  of  them,  and,  by  the  way, 
do  you  always  buy  sugar  by  the  barrel, 
before  the  canning  season  begins?  If 
not,  think  it  over  before  next  Spring. 
I  hope  you  have  plenty  of  water-glass 
eggs;  we  are  using  ours  already,  and 
the  prospects  are  that  they  will  be  very 
high  priced  in  the  Winter — better  let 
some  one  else  buy  our  fresh  eggs  from 
now  till  next  March.”  a.  e.  f. 


Turnips  and  Onions. — As  many  peo¬ 
ple  cook  these  vegetables  they  are  far 
from  attractive,  either  to  look  at  or  to 
eat,  being  strong  in  flavor  and  of  a 
dark  dingy  color.  They  should  never 
be  cooked  in  iron  dishes,  but  in  agate 
or  porcelain,  and  there  should  be  an 
abundance  of  water  used,  and  it  should 
be  changed  once  or  twice  during  the 
cooking.  s.  b.  r. 


CHILDREN 


In  disorders  and  diseases 
of  children  drugs  seldom  do 
good  and  often  do  harm. 

Careful  feeding  and  bath¬ 
ing  are  the  babies’  remedies. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  the  food-medicine  that  not 
only  nourishes  them  most, 
but  also  regulates  their  di¬ 
gestion.  It  is  a  wonderful 
tonic  for  children  of  all  ages. 
They  rapidly  gain  weight  and 
health  on  small  doses.  Druggists 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  onr 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Ohild's  Sketch- 
Book.  Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  page  10. 
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Fast  Washable  Brown 

Did  you  ever  know  of 
brown  cotton  dress-goods 
before  that  would  wash 
without  fading  ? 

Simpson-  Eddystone 
Fast  Hazel  Brown 
Prints 

are  calicoes  that  stand 
sunlight,  perspiration  and 
repeated  washing  without 
the  color  moving.  Beau¬ 
tiful  patterns.  Durable 
quality  of  cloth. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you.  Standard  for  over65  years. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Farms  ort  C-**-' 
Virg inidnRy.. 


- 
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g  Southside  Virginia .Js. 

Locate  now  on  the  new  railroad.  Runs 
through  the  richest  farming  and  trucking 
country. 

Lands  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre. 

Rich  farms  now  at  low  prises.  Produce 
t  wo  and  three  crops  per  year,  abundant  water, 
timber,  excellent  climate.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  information :  B.  E.  RICE,  Agent, 
Industrial  Department,  Virginian  Railway  Co., 
Dept.  G,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


^SUtN^YI-LOFtlUA 


You  could  become  independent 
on  a  small  fruit  and  vegetable  (arm. 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  delight- 1 
ful,  no  long  winters  or  severe' 
droughts.  Convenient  markets, 
good  schools  and  churches. 

Write  for  booklet  written 
by  a  western  man,  giving  full 
information,  and  special  home- 
seeker’s  rates. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Genl  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard  Jlir  Line,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


The  Rochester  Radiator  will 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  doublethe  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTEk  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace  St.,Rochester,N.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 

For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  orgas 

Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuuble  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sj  nple  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  gave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


RAILROAD  LANDS 
VERY  CHEAP 

*®*  FREE  TRANSPORTATION 

To  Quickly  build  up  population  along  the 
Washington  &  Choctaw  Railroad  in  the  new 
reservation  just  thrown  open,  I  will  sell  a 
litt  le  of  our  100,000  acres  of  $25  and  $50  lands 
for  S17.50  per  acre. 

Magnificent  opportunity  for  settlers,  inves¬ 
tors  and  speculators.  Easy  terms,  as  low  as 
$1.00  per  month.  Any  size  tract  from  ten 
acres  up.  Gulf  Coast  Lands  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  in  the  world— ten  acres  will  yield  an 
income  of  $5,000  a  year.  Sweet,  pure  water; 
cool,  pleasant  summers  and  mild,  balmy 
winters;  beautiful  lands,  adapted  to  farming, 
truck  and  fruit  growing  or  live  stock,  poultry, 
bees  and  dairying;  no  swamp,  no  stones;  irri¬ 
gation  not  needed;  only  part  of  the  United 
States  absolutely  free  from  local  diseases; 
sixty  miles  from  the  coast;  21  hours  from  St. 
Louis;  29  hours  from  Chicago;  with  best  ship¬ 
ping  facilities.  Don’t  buy  lands  anywhere 
until  you  investigate  this.  Send  me  your 
name,  a  postal  card  will  do,  and  1  will  send 
you  complete  details,  also  a  railroad  pass  free 
on  Washington  &  Choctaw  U’y,  whether  yon 
Diiy  or  not. 

M.  G.  W1NEGAR,  Gen.  Manager 
1137  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BtX^Speeial  terms  to  iivo  land  agents  capable  of 
buying  two  sections  or  more  for  spot  cash. 


THE  MILD  CLIMATE  OF  VIRGINIA _ 

Offers  splendid  opportunities  for  farming, 
stock  raising,  dairying  and  fruit  growing. 
Winters  are  short.  Climate  healthful.  Mar¬ 
kets  near.  Lands  reasonable  but  advancing 
each  year.  Writo  for  information  to 

G.  W.  KOI  NER, 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


Ricf  f'Vrvrv  °f  sun-touched  early  apples 
ine  Dig  L/TOp  from  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


f  Cf|  KTADMC  For  Sale  In  the  fertile  Dela- 
IdU  rnmno  ware  Valley;  from  6  to  21H) 
acres;  $20  per  acre  up.  New  catalogue  and  map. 

HOKACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown.  Pa. 


Double  The  Quantity  of  Water 

1  delivered  by  any  other  deep  well 
cylinder  pump,  is  raised  by  the 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

The  reason  is  it  delivers  the’ 
fall  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
both  on  the  DOWN -stroke 
and  the  UP-stroke  making  it  act¬ 
ually  double  capacity.  There’s  a 
revelation  to  pump  users  in  our 
new  Deep  Well  Pump  Catalog. 

The  America*  Well  Works; 

Gen.  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Ohas.  B.  Corwin, (Export)12-25\Vhitehall  St..  N.Y. 


SAVE  ENOUGH  ON  YOUR  STOVE 

TO  PAY  FOR  THE  FUEL 


A  Sure  Saving  of  $10.00  to  $20.00 

on  a  heating  or  cooking  stove  is  only  natural  when 
you  consider  our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
foundry.  We  build  only  the  highest  grade  of  stoves 
and  ranges  down  in  our  foundry  at  Newark,  Ohio. 
We  buy  our  material  in  tremendous  lots  when  the 
market  is  low.  Our  foundry  is  working  all  the 
year  around.  And  so  we  bring  costs  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  Then  we  add  one  small 
selling  profit  to  these  already  low  costs  and  that 
makes  the  price  you  see  iu  our  catalog.  Your 
local  dealer  in  selling  stoves  would  have  to  charge 
you  at  least  $10.00  to  $20.00  more. 

Write  for  Our  FREE  Stove  Book 

We  ask  you  purely  in  your  own  interests 
to  send  for  this  book  at  once.  It  tells  you 
about  the  quality  that  goes  into  every  stove. 
It  tells  how  each  stove  is  put  together  and 
inspected  to  insure  absolute  perfection. 
And  it  also  tells  how  we  keep  some  of  our 
high  grade  stoves  in  warehouses  located 
throughout  the  country  at  all  principal 
shipping  points  and  thus  insure 


Don’t  Put  Off  Buying 

your  stove  until  the  cold  weather  is  here. 
Get  it  now  and  have  It  set  up  and  ready 
for  the  cold  days  before  they  come.  Re¬ 
member.  you  can  try  the  stove  in  your 
own  home  for  thirty  days  and  if  it  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  ship  it  back  and  we 
will  promptly  return  your  money  and  pay 
all  the  freight  charges. 


Quick  and  Safe  Delivery  and  Very  Small  Freight  Charges 


We  carry  big  stocks  of  all  our  stoves  and  make  shipment  the  same  day  we  get 
your  order.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  NEW  FREE  CATALOG  OF  STOVES 
No.  66RI2.  We  have  a  copy  wrapped  up  and  waiting  to  be  mailed  the  very 
day  we  receive  your  postal  card  or  letter. 

Address, 


to  ft  VS*!' 


OEBUCKcmcftco 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FATTENING  A  HORSE. 

IIow  and  what  would  you  feed  a  horse 
to  fatten  in  the  shortest  possible  time? 

Pennsylvania.  p.  M.  K. 

If  you  have  a  field  of  clover  after¬ 
growth  you  should  give  your  horse 
the  range  of  the  field,  and  about  six 
quarts  of  oats  per  day.  Do  not  give  him 
all  the  green  clover  he  will  eat  the  first 
day,  as  it  might  cause  him  to  bloat,  but 
get  him  on  to  the  feed  gradually,  and 
you  will  soon  have  a  fat  horse.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  cannot  turn  him  out  on  clover 
pasture,  the  next  best  way  is  to  feed 
plenty  of  whole  oats  and  a  few  ears  of 
whole  corn  each  day.  Feed  a  little  good 
hay,  preferably  rowen.  It  would  also 
be  advisable  to  have  a  veterinary  den¬ 
tist  examine  the  horse’s  teeth  if  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  any  trouble  in  chewing 
his  feed.  c.  s.  greene. 

COW  PEAS  FOR  PIGS. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  cow  peas 
to  pigs?  I  have  the  peas  gathered.  Would 
it  be  a  good  plan  to  grind  them,  hull  and 
all,  and  mix  with  middlings?  f.  a.  k. 

Gazil,  W.  Va. 

The  best  way  is  to  let  the  peas  ma¬ 
ture  and  turn  the  pigs  on  the  field.  But, 
as  you  have  the  peas  gathered,  the  best 
way  to  feed  them  will  be  to  have  them 
ground  and  mix  them  with  half  corn- 
meal,  if  you  want  to  continue  the  feed¬ 
ing  till  killing  time.  It  will  be  better  to 
drop  the  peas  for  a  time  before  slaugh¬ 
tering,  and  feed  corn  entirely,  as  this 
will  make  the  meat  firmer,  or  you  can 
feed  the  peas  whole  in  the  hulls,  and 
then  finish  on  corn.  But  I  would  not 
continue  the  feeding  of  the  peas  up  to 
slaughtering  time;  you  will  get  better 
meat  by  completing  the  fattening  on 
corn  alone.  w.  f.  massey. 


TOBACCO  FOR  SHEEP  DIPS. 

The  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  (Lex¬ 
ington  1  has  issued  an  excellent  bulletin  on 
sheep  senh.  In  discussing  suitable  dips  for 
curing  this  disease  tobacco  and  sulphur  are 
mentioned.  It  seems  that  tobacco  varies  in 
strength.  When  the  decoction  is  not  strong 
enough  the  scab  germs  are  not  destroyed. 
When  too  strong  the  sheep  are  made  sick. 
The  proper  strength  for  using  Kentucky 
tobacco  is  figured  as  follows : 

Pounds  of  Tobacco  to  Use 
Kind  of  Tobacco.  per  100  Gallons  of  Water. 


Dark  tobacco  leaves . 21 

Sweepings  of  dark  tobacco .  23 

Dark  Western  Kentucky  stems....  60 
Dark  Western  Kentucky  stalks....  105 

Burley  leaves  .  24 

Sweepings  of  Burley  tobacco .  26 

Burley  stems  .  75 

Burley  stalks  .  125 


The  following  directions  are  given  for 
making  the  decoction  :  The  part  of  the 
tobacco  plant  used  for  the  decoction  is 
soaked  in  lukewarm  water  for  24  hours  in 
a  covered  pot  or  kettle.  This  mixture  is 
then  heated  to  the  boiling  point  for  an  in¬ 
stant  and  allowed  to  soak  again  for  an 
hour  or  two.  The  contents  are  then 
strained  under  considerable  pressure  so  as 
to  get  out  as  much  of  the  ooze  as  possible 
and  diluted  with  sufficient  water  to  make 
100  gallons.  The  proper  amount  of  sul¬ 
phur,  16  pounds,  is  then  added  and  the  en¬ 
tire  mixture  thoroughly  stirred.  If  the 
water  added  is  hard,  it  should  be  softened 
by  lye  or  sal  soda,  and  warm  enough  so 
that  the  mixture  complete  will  read  at  a 
temperature  of  100  to  105  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  During  the  dipping  the  contents  of 
the  vat  must  be  thoroughly  stirred  from 
time  to  time.  As  tobacco  dips  deteriorate 
quite  rapidly,  a  fresh  solution  should  be 
made  up  when  the  sheep  are  dipped  the 
second  time,  which  is  usually  from  10  to  14 
days  after  the  first  dipping. 

A  PROBLEM  IN  DAIRY  FEEDING. 

The  problem  presented  by  II.  C.,  page 
855,  is  that  of  many  of  the  dairymen,  and 
we  are  in  the  same  class.  From  past  ex¬ 
perience,  we  do  not  consider  the  feeding 
value  of  sowed  corn  at  any  great  amount. 
Ours  being  a  Winter  dairy,  we  use  this 
corn  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  nearly  to 
time  when  they  should  be  dried  off  pre¬ 
vious  to  freshening,  say  two  months.  I 
do  not  think  green  corn  fed  in  this  way 
worth  more  than  $1.50  per  ton,  and  in  the 
absence  of  pasture,  this  only  partially  keeps 
the  cows  up  to  their  milk,  but  their  stom¬ 
achs  are  filled,  if  that  is  any  consolation. 
To  the  cows  that  are  the  heaviest  milkers 
and  the  fresh  ones,  I  would  suggest  feed¬ 
ing,  say  three  pounds  of  bran  a  day  in 
addition  to  sowed  corn,  and  thus  hold  them 
till  pasture  is  better  and  milk  price  more 
advanced.  I  infer  H.  C.  expects  to  milk 
his  16  cows  well  into  Spring.  m.  b.  h. 


“THE  POOR  MAN’S  COW.” 

During  the  past  six  months  we  have 
received  at  least  25  letters  asking  where 
milch  goats  can  be  obtained.  There  is 
evidently  a  great  interest  in  these  little 
animals.  We  have  asked  Geo.  W.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Goat  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  for  facts  about  the 
goats.  An  Engfish  book  entitled  “The 
Case  for  the  Goat”  gives  a  statement  of 
the  breeds.  Most  other  books  refer  to 


THE  HEAD  OF  THE  HERD.  Fig.  504. 


wool-bearing  goats  like  the  Angora.  Mr. 
Smith  says: 

“The  two  leading  breeds  of  Swiss 
goats  are  the  Toggenburg  (from  the 
valley  bearing  that  name),  and  the  Saa- 
nen  (from  the  valley  of  the  Saane  Riv¬ 
er).  They  are  considerably  bred  in  this 
country.  The  .Swiss  milch  goats  are  the 
analogue  of  the  Holstein  cows, — produc¬ 
ers  of  much  milk,  but  of  low  quality. 
Dr.  J.  Finley  Bell,  Englewood,  has  the 
Saanen,  and  is  dissatisfied  with  the  low 
percentage  of  fat,  barely  3  per  cent. 


A  COUPLE  OF  KIDS.  Fig.  505. 


Cross  Swiss  with  our  native  goats 
(which  give  little  milk,  but  of  high  qual¬ 
ity),  or  even  with  the  Angora  (natural¬ 
ly  not  classed  as  a  milch  goat,  its  vitality 
running  to  mohair),  and  you  get  a  good 
combination,  and  save  money.  The  best 
American  breeders  are  practicing  this 
method.  Swiss  goats  sometimes  yield  as 
high  as  six  or  seven  quarts  a  day,  and 
rarely  eight  quarts,  the  average  being 
probably  three  quarts.  Milch  goats  some¬ 
times  have,  at  one  parturition,  three, 
four  and  in  an  extreme  case,  six  kids; 


A  HAPPY  FAMILY.  Fig.  506. 


the  average  being  about  two  after  the 
first  kidding.  Angora  goats  ordinarily 
yield  not  more  than  one  to  two  quarts 
a  dav,  and  are  seldom  employed  or  bred 
for  milk.” 


“I’m  just  back  from  Europe.”  “Did 
you  see  any  towns  abroad  that  reminded 
you  of  home?”  “Oh,  yes.  In  Venice 
everything  was  flooded  and  in  Pompeii 
the  streets  were  all  dug  up.” — Kansas 
City  Journal. 


October  16 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  writo  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  yon. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.I,  Cai.ves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ- 
uaiiiy.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  H  oiliest  end  Gil  l  Do  Hoi's  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bail  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOB  SALE  AT  FAKMEKS’  PBICES. 

Have  two  yearling  bulls,  ready  for  immediate 
service,  and  four  bull  calves,  from  six  to  ton 
months  old  ;  all  largo,  handsome,  well-grown 
animals.  Address  P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  bull  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  list  which  will  please  you. 

W.  W.  CHENEV,  Manlius,  N.Y. 

SPRING  HILL 

STOCK  FARM 

offers  for  sale  the  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn  bull 
Lovet  Ring  242270,  weight  2,100,  sired  by  imported 
First  in  the  Ring  102100,  and  out  of  an  imported 
dam.  He  is  the  siro  of  second  prize  junior  yearling 
heiferat  Ohio  Stale  Fair, 1908.  Price,  F.O.B., $125. 

Poland  China  and  Duroc  Jersey  salo  at  farm, 
Oct.  30,  1009.  For  particulars,  address 
It.  It.  WEST  <fc  SON,  Hillsboro,  O. 


Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  Meadow  Brook,  84018,  whose  grandsire  was 
Lucies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
International  for  three  years.  These  hulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R.F.D.5,Xenia,Ohio 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

For  Sale  at  present:  A  Son  of  Fern’s 
Jubilee,  lit  for  service.  Also  younger  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
462  lbs.  fat  in  329  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifors  and  ton  Heifer  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  ‘'Brightside,” 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collio  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER,\VestChostor,ChesterCo.,Pn. 


Ymi  PanH  Affnrfl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
lull  Uall  l  Ml  I  Ul  U  you  a  leg.  Jersey  hull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Bad;  for 
sale,  15  cows,  1(5  heifers,  13  bulls. 

8.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


D08UMOUNT  KEH  POLL  CAI.VES  and 

■  *  yearling  hulls  for  sale.  The  best  of  the  breed. 
Descendants  of  Mayflower  2nd,  Enlalie  and  Pert, 
and  of  Endymion,  Eyke.  Dandy  and  Corporal. 

Address,  ALEX.  SMITH,  Supt.,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


AYR^UIRC^-BuM  Galves  from  cows  milking 
H  I  noninco  over  45  lbs.  per  day  Address 
R.  TEMPLETON  &  SON,  Ulster,  Pa. 


I  OFFER  for  sale  my  Holstein  Bull,  “  Butter  Boy 
Artis  Clothilde,"  41735.  H.F.H.B.,  calved  Feb.24, 
19C6.  Also  a  pair  extra  fine  farm  horses,  or  would 
exchange  for  young  Holstein  cows.  C.  F.  BEDELL, 
Alicedell  Farm,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE- 

old  Jersey  ?$ull, 
sired  by  Winnies  Pogis  63268,  who  was  sired  by 
Hood  Farm  Pogis  17th.  The  dam  was  imported 
Fern  Gentile  173912,  who  was  sired  by  Golden 
Fern's  Lad.  I  have  no  use  for  this  bull  and  will 
trade  him  for  thoroughbred  Holstein  cows  about 
to  come  in  milk.  CHAS.  M.  JARVIS,  Berlin,  Conn. 


Pfll  I  1C  PUPQ— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  rUrOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  RAM  LAMBS 

From  Imported  Stock. 

ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Rambonillet  Rams  and  O.I.C. 
Swine.  C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 


SHR0PSHIRES— A  few  choice,  heavy  yearling  Rams. 
Also,  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 
BERT  VAN  VLEET,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


Registry  Shropshires  Ewes  and  Rams 

Inquire  of  H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi.  N.  Y. 


YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS.  EWES 
IND  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


COTSWOLD  and  LINCOLN  SHEEP. 

All  ages,  either  sox.  L.  R.  KUNEY,  Adrian,  Mich. 


nilQfiPQ  THE  BIG  DEEP  FELLOWS, 

UUnUUw  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SUENANGO  HIVE  It  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


0. 1.  C. 


Pigs  from  mature  registered  stock. 
Best  strains.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  circular  and  price. 

CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ^ Al  F-REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  BOAR.  Farrowed 
run  OHLC  April  28th,  1908.  First  check  for $25 
gets  him.  ECHO  HILL  FARM,  Chester,  Mass. 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier, 
L  Baron  Lee,  Lord  Akin's  Bello  Strains.  I’rircs  on  application. 
M  B.  (1.  OliPH  AN  AGK  k  HOME,  Centro  Valley,  Pa. 


Large  herksiiires  at  iiigiiwood— short. 

broad  heads.  Mature  animals  weigh  from  700  to  900  lbs. 
Special  offer  NOW  ol  Service  Boars.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to 
the  litter  tilts  spring.  Write  for  booklet. 

H.  0.  k  II.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Large  English  berkshires  that  get  big  quick;  200 

early  fall  pigs  from  Imported  and  Lord  Premier 
strains  at  bargain  prices.  Book  your  order  now. 
PKNNA.  BKKKSHIKK  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow, Lord  Premier  and  Mastorpieco 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Cntalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGHBY  FARM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


- ,  — - - -  7  —  -  . . 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collio 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpieco  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

■J.  I*.  O’HARA,  Moravia.  New  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 


Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  Juno 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires.  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WAT8QN,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn.  ' 


TWO  CHESHRE  BOARS,  10  and  4  mo.;  3  sows,  4  mo.;  1 
I  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  St.  Lambert  breeding.  Writo 
R.  D.  BUTTON,  Canastota,  New  York. 


PURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES 

Established  In  1895.  The  peer  of  any  in  America. 
Spring  and  fall  pigs  and  bred  sows  for  sale. 

WILL  W.  FISHEK,  Watervliet,  Mich. 


CHESTER  WHITE  AND  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

YOUNG  BOARS  AHD  SOW  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIX  MONTHS  0L0 

Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two  broods  sold  for 
breeding  purposes.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White 
Boars  old  enough  for  service.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Our  Motto  is  :  To  Please  Our  Customers  At  Any  Cost. 
HEART'S  DELIGHT  FARM,  -:-  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


lm  rlinTATIIIN  tno  Dest:  large  improved 
rUll  I  M  l  lull  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsbtirg,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFERING  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Boar  and  Sow  Pigs  now  ready  for  shipment.  Can 
furnish  pairs  not  akin.  All  priced  low  to  move  them 
quickly.  Order  today.  Chas.C.  Allen,  Greene,  N.Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 


Y oung  pigs  for  sale,  bred  from 
Registered  prize  winning  slock. 

CHAS.  W.  SWITZER,  SOUTH  EUCLID,  OHIO. 

I^ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
'  desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  tire  Dairymen's  League,  write  to  the  Secrotary, 
_ ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  salo;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days’ 
trial.  H.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption.  Illinois. 


Choice  FOX-HOUND  PUPPIES  now  ready 
to  ship;  also  a  choice  pair  of  young  Hounds  for 
sale.  CHARLIE  W.  DIGGS,  Diggs,  Va. 


u 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION  SSiVSiM 

do  the  work  of  8  or  10  lbs.  of  any  other  ration.  Send  us  copy  of  ration 
you  are  now  feeding  and  let  us  tell  you  how  to  save  money  on  your  feed 
bills-  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Makes  Horses  Sound— Keeps  Them  So 


In  over  100,000  stables  horses  with  bad  legs  and  other  troubles,  such  as  Distem¬ 
per,  Founder  and  Colic,  are  made  sound  and  kept  in  prime  shape  with 

Cures  Spavin  Lameness,  Curb,  Splint* 
Sprain,  Bunches.  Send  for  the 
proofs.  Don’t  experiment.  Use  Tut¬ 
tle’s  and  be  sure.  Ask  also  for  Tuttle’s  Worm  Powders.  Condition  Powders  and 
Hoof  Ointment.  At  dealers  or  by  express.  Valuable  Veterinary  Book  Free. 
The  best  guide  for  horsemen  in  all  emergencies.  Write  for  it  today. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.f  30  Beverly  SLj  Boston.  Mass. 


G-reat  October  iLriction  Salo. 

130  Belgian  &.  Percheron  Stallions  &  Mares 
The  Next  Great  Auction  Sale  will  he  held  at  the  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, 
Tlixirsclay,  October  14,  1909 

Sale  commences  at  9  o’clock  a. m.,  rain  or  shine.  It  will  bo  to  the 
Interest  of  every  lover  of  a  good  horse  to  attend  this  sale.  More 
than  half  of  the  mares  that  will  be  sold  at  this  sale  are  well  mated, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  in  foal,  making  a  grand  opportunity 
for  any  breeder  to  establish  the  right  foundation  to  start  In  the 
horse  business.  The  great  sales  that  have  been  conducted  at  this 
renowned  farm  have  now  become  thoroughly  established,  the  public 
are  satisfied  that  they  have  been  receiving  more  than  full  value 
for  their  investments,  and  they  know  nothing  but  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  are  permitted.  Send  foran  Illustrated  catalogand  posters; 
they  will  bo  forwarded  to  you  at  once.  Come  and  bring  all  your 
friends  with  you  who  are  Interested  in  good  horses. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  of  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  NEWARK.  OHIO. 
F.  W.  ANDitEWS,  Auctioneer.  (Citizens  Phone  266.  Boll  651  W.) 


■1000. 
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A  DAIRY  DISPLAY  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

I  desire  to  make  a  dairy  display  (on 
.‘-mall  scale)  at  a  county  fair  in  this  warm 
dimate.  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  as  to 
a  display,  as  I  have  no  idea  as  to  how  to 
go  at  it?  J.  B.  D. 

Louisiana. 

I  presume  your  idea  is  to  make  a 
display  of  the  products  of  the  dairy, 
rather  than  of  the  cattle  themselves, 
.-^though  there  would  be  nothing  'to 
prevent  a  show  of  both.  In  fact,  if  you 
were  to  show  a  number  of  nice  clean 
milch  cows,  which  produced  milk,  but¬ 
ter  and  cream,  it  would  enhance  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  display.  I  do 
not  know  if  you  have  ice  or  not;  if  you 
have  or  can  obtain  it  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  goods  sweet 
and  in  shape.  A  simple  inexpensive 
way  is  to  make  a  wooden  box  with  the 
sides  lined  with  sawdust,  and  place  the 
ice  in  the  bottom  of  this,  with  an  out¬ 
let  for  that  which  melts.  Over  the  ice 
place  a  number  of  slats,  and  on  this 
display  your  wares,  covering  the  top 
with  glass  tightly  set  in  a  frame.  Make 
the  slats  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees, 
and  the  glass  cover  the  same,  so  that 
the  products  shown  can  be  viewed  from 
the  side.  This,  of  course,  can  be  neatly 
painted,  and  need  not  cost  over  a  couple 
of  dollars.  In  it,  I  suggest  you  put  a 
bottle  of  the  whole  milk,  next  to  it  a 
bottle  of  the  same  with  the  cream 
skimmed  off,  a  bottle  of  cream,  and  an¬ 
other  of  buttermilk.  If  you  use  a  sep¬ 
arator,  you  could  show  two  or  more 
bottles  of  cream  of  varying  thickness, 
from  more  or  less  quarts  of  milk  to  one 
of  cream.  You  might,  too,  show  milk 
from  different  cows  of  varying  degrees 
of  richness.  With  this  you  can  show 
butter  in  Jars  or  prints. 

If  you  have  no  ice,  you  can  have  the 
milk,  cream,  etc.,  as  above,  and  if  the 
cattle,  utensils  and  handlers  are  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  the  milk  reduced  to  as 
low  a  temperature  as  is  practical  imme¬ 
diately  after  milking,  if  tightly  sealed 
it  will  keep  a  surprisingly  long  time, 
if  you  prepare  it  as  short  a  time  before 
display  as  possible.  The  same  is  true 
of  butter.  If  you  were  disposed  to  ad¬ 
vertise  a  little  a  jar  of  the  different 
kinds  of  milk  suggested,  to  be  handed 
out  in  a  small  glass  as  a  sample,  with 
a  little  butter  on  a  cracker,  would  at¬ 
tract  much  attention. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


MILK  DAIRYING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

On  page  721  there  was  an  article  about 
Mr.  Peterson,  of  Concord,  Mass.  It  stated 
that  Mr.  Peterson  keeps  14  good  cows, 
which  pay  little  or  no  profit  except  what 
the  manure  pile  means.  Now  how  he  man¬ 
aged  to  escape  making  a  profit  on  those  14 
cows  fs  a  mystery,  when  they  are  usually 
the  real  mortgage  lifters.  Could  you  not 
learn  wherein  his  treatment  of  them  has 
been  defective,  whether  he  had  a  poor  lot, 
or  fed  them  poorly,  or  neglected  them  on 
account  of  the  rest  of  his  farm?  F  think 
it  would  greatly  interest  us  all.  o.  s.  p. 

Maine. 

Going  to  Mr.  Peterson  with  this  in¬ 
quiry,  he  gives  me  much  light  upon  the 
milk  question  generally,  and  among  his 
neighbors  in  Concord,  and  the  following 
figures  of  account  with  his  cows  as  an 
average  of  recent  years.  From  his  14 
cows  receipts  for  milk  have  been  usually 
near  $1,100;  cost  of  grain  for  the  year, 
$.r>00 ;  outlay  for  replacing  cows,  $200. 
Allowing  the  manure  to  offset  for  care, 
shelter  and  interest  on  investment  (a 
reckoning  very  liberal  to  the  cows) 
gives  their  owner  $400  for  the  hay  eaten 
by  them,  and  he  tells  me  it  would  sell  in 
market  for  much  more  than  this  sum. 
Accepting  these  figures,  where  is  the 
profit  to  Mr.  Peterson  from  dairying,  and 
wherein  docs  the  cause  of  failure  in  the 
business  lie?  From  my  own  look  at  the 
situation,  I  am  satisfied  that  equal  net 
income  would  be  realized  to  Mr.  Peter¬ 
son  from  20  acres  of  his  farm  partly 
given  to  the  strawberries  and  asparagus 
that  are  his  paying  crops,  with  less  in¬ 
vestment  and  much  less  care  to  him. 
The  $200  for  replacing  cows  that  have 
gone  wrong  seems  a  large  sum.  Mr. 
Peterson  says  some  years  it  has  been 


nearly  twice  as  much;  and  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  his  experience  is  no  worse  than 
that  of  his  neighbors — who  have  gone 
out  of  dairy  business  so  generally  that 
Concord  produces  for  outside  consump¬ 
tion  to-day  not  more  than  one-fourth  the 
number  of  cans  of  milk  it  did  25  years 
ago.  Other  lines  of  farming  have  been 
found  better  paying — this  is  one  cause — 
but  generally  in  this  section  milk-making 
is  considered  unprofitable,  and  very 
many  are  giving  it  up. 

Mr.  Patch,  a  former  producer  for  the 
Boston  market,  and  now  carrying  a  large 
herd  supplying  customers  in  Concord, 
has  said  publicly  that  “there  has  never 
been  a  cent  made  in  selling  milk  to  the 
contractors.”  A  great  burden  to  the 
business,  as  the  farmers  feel  generally, 
is  the  present  arbitrary  milk  standard, 
which  often  makes  the  product  of  the 
best  milkers  unacceptable.  The  law  says: 
“Milk  which,  upon  analysis,  is  shown  to 
contain  less  than  twelve  and  fifteen  hun¬ 
dredths  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  or  less 
than  three  and  thirty-five  hundredths  per 
cent  of  fat,  shall  not  be  considered  of 
good  standard  quality.”  By  this  regula¬ 
tion  the  milk  producers  are  left,  as  they 
say,  the  alternative  of  keeping  cows  that 
do  not  pay  them  a  profit,  or  those  that 
may  be  profitable  but  the  sale  of  whose 
milk  will  be  illegal.  Three  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  farmers  of  Concord  have  been  pros¬ 
ecuted  for  selling  milk  below  standard, 
and  the  community  has  been  so  aroused 
by  this  that  action  was  taken  to  have 
this  arbitrary  law  repealed,  and  the 
standard  of  purity  alone  in  force.  A 
circular  entitled  “Criminals  Without 
Crime”  has  been  published,  giving  an 
account  of  the  appeal  to  the  Legislature, 
which,  after  nearly  succeeding,  finally 
failed  by  a  reversal  of  action  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  So  Mr.  Peterson  has  felt  the  hin¬ 
drance  of  the  legal  standard  to  making 
a  profit  on  his  cows;  but  further  than 
that  1  judge  that  he  does  not  quite  “fit 
the  cows,”  or  the  cows  quite  “fit”  the 
other  features  of  his  farming.  In  the 
section  from  which  the  inquiry  about 
Mr.  Peterson’s  dairying  failure  comes, 
the  dairy  stock  is  usually  farm-raised, 
and  the  dairy  ration  largely  farm-grown ; 
so  that  the  income  is  a  net  credit  to  the 
farm.  This  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  business  aspect  of  dairying  in  the 
two  sections;  not  offset,  1  believe,  by  the 
better  prices  of  dairy  products  about 
here.  Those  in  our  section  who  appear 
to  do  best  at  milk-making  either  have 
farms  specially  adapted  to  grass  and  for¬ 
age  crops,  or  combine  with  their  dairy 
interests,  market  gardening — growing 
large  quantities  of  sweet  corn,  cabbage, 
etc.,  the  fodder  and  leaves  giving  them 
much  of  the  best  cattle  feed — while  the 
manure  feeds  these  profitable  garden 
crops.  Dairying  does  not  combine  so 
well  with  the  -strawberry  and  asparagus 
growing  that  arc  Mr.  Peterson’s  special¬ 
ties;  nor  does  he  find  the  real  pleasure 
in  cows  that  he  does  in  his  beds  of  ber¬ 
ries.  E.  F.  DICKINSON. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

Gadfly  Grubs. 

tV  ill  you  tell  a  new  beginner  at  the  sheep 
business,  how  to  cure  our  sheep  of  running 
at  the  nose?  It  looked  to  us  as  if  the 
sheep  had  colds,  but  our  neighbors  who 
keep  sheep  say  it  is  the  gadfly.  How  can 
we  prevent  the  gadfly  from  getting  in  the 
nose?  Has  anyone  tried  to  keep  a  billy- 
goat  amongst  the  sheep  to  keep  the  dogs 
off  ?  a  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Some  stockmen  believe  in  keeping  a  goat 
among  breeding  ewes  and  cows  as  an  al¬ 
leged  preventive  of  abortion,  but  there  is' 
not  practical  value  in  such  a  plan.  Dad¬ 
dies  may  be  kept  from  depositing  their 
young  larva-  (not  eggs)  in  the  nostrils  of 
sheep  by  keeping  the  noses  of  sheep  daubed 
with  a  mixture  of  pine  tar  and  crude  var¬ 
iolic  acid  during  tly  time  in  Summer.  This 
may  easily  be  accomplished  by  boring  large 
auger  hc4os  in  a  squared  log.  Tilling  the 
holes  with  salt  and  daubing  pine  tar  around 
them  so  that  when  a  sheep  goes  to  lick  the 
salt  the  tar  smears  its  nose.  There  is  no 
practical  remedy  for  gadfly  grubs  in  tin* 
upper  nostrils  and  sinuses  of  the  head. 
Some  shepherds  turn  the  affected  sheep 
upon  ils  hack  and  carefully  pour  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  three  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  in  turpentine  into  each 
nostril  in  turn  and  vouch  for  this  as  a 
palliative  if  not  a  cure.  We  have  not  tried 
this  in  practice,  and  scarcely  think  it  can 
do  much  good.  a.  s.  a. 


HOW  TO 


730  TIMES  A  YEAR 


Tf  you  own  milch  cows  you  are  doubtless  milking  some  of 
them  twice  a  day  every  day  in  the  year. 

If  you  are  doing  this  without  a  De  Laval  cream  separator 
to  save  all  the  butter-fat  in  its  best  possible  condition  and  at 
same  time  have  the  sweet  warm  skim  milk  for  calves  and  pigs 
you  are  losing  money  exactly  730  times  a  year. 

That  is  the  simple  truth  about  the  De  Laval  cream  separator. 
Anyone  can  comprehend  it.  Other  cream  separators  accomplish 
but  a  part  of  wnat  it  will  do  and  do  not  last  nearly  as  long. 
Every  time  milk  is  run  through  a  I)e  Laval  separator  it  saves 
time  and  money  for  the  user.  There  are  no  ifs  or  ands  about 
it.  And  the  saving  is  enough  to  in  a  few  months  time  pay  the 
cost  of  the  separator,  with  the  machine  still  good  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 

There  was  never  a  better  time  or  season  for  any  cow  owner 
to  purchase  a  De  Laval  cream  separator  than  light  now. 
Prosperity  was  never  greater  in  a  dairying  way.  Butter  values 
were  never  higher.  The  losses  from  any  other  manner  of 
handling  milk  never  amounted  to  so  much.  Moreover  such 
losses  are  always  greatest  when  the  cows  have  been  longest 
in  lactation  and  the  cream  is  hardest  to  separate. 

Just  think  of  a  loss  of  from  ten  cents  to  a  dollar,  according 
to  number  of  cows  and  circumstances,  twice  a  day  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  what  the  saving  of  it  amounts  to  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  let  alone  for  the  fifteen  to  twenty  years  life  of  the 
separator. 

Are  you  willing  to  let  such  a  loss  goon!  If  not  why  not 
send  for  a  De  Laval  catalogue,  or  better  still  try  a  De  Laval 
separator  in  your  own  dairy.  Either  is  free  to  you  for  the 
asking,  from  the  local  agent  or  the  Company  directly. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


42  K.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

12ia  Je  1213  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dudmm  A  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
165  B  R  O  A  D  \V  A  Y 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Stubbt 

MONTREAL 

1-1  Jt  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

1016  Western  Avenue 

SEATTLE 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Would  it  be  all  right  if  1  fed  oats  to 
milch  cows  and  horses  without  their  being 
thrashed?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  profit¬ 
able?  T.  J.  P. 

Skowhegan,  Me. 

This  depends  entirely  on  circum¬ 
stances.  If  you  have  to  pay  60  cents  or 
65  cents  a  bushel  for  oats  to  feed  and 
you  have  hay  enough  for  your  stock 
without  using  oat  hay  I  would  consider 
it  more  economical  to  thrash  your  oats 
thereby  saving  the  cost  of  buying  them. 
You  would  also  save  the  loss  from  rats 
and  mice,  which  is  usually  quite  an 
item,  especially  when  the  oat  hay  is 
stored  in  the  barn  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
are  short  of  hay  and  do  not  require  the 
oats  to  feed  it  would  probably  pay  bet¬ 
ter  to  cut  them  when  in  the  milk  and 
while  the  straw  is  yet  green.  At  this 


the  contest  was  finished  and  the  score 
cards  handed  in.  lie  took  the  full  limit 
of  three  hours  to  plow  the  half-acre  land. 

A  good  many  long-time  theories  were 
knocked  sky  high  in  the  two  contests  of 
this  year.  It  was  shown  that  the  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  plow  team,  one  that  has 
plowed  in  many  contests  and  teams  that 

have  been  matched  up  for  the  set  purpose 
of  winning  prizes,  are  not  always  the 
ones  that  take  the  money.  For  instance, 
Ren  Davis,  of  Wheatland,  who  plowed  in 
the  sulky  plow  class  at  Rig  Rock,  was 

given  first  money,  but  neither  Davis  nor 

any  animal  of  his  team  had  plowed  in  any 
match  for  nine  years.  Davis  drove  two 

mares,  a  horse,  and  a  mule.  He  has  a 
queer  way  of  talking  to  his  animals  while 
they  are  stretching  traces  in  the  contest. 
He  calls  them  Nellie,  Ruck,  Notice,  and 
Jim,  the  latter  being  the  long-eared  crea¬ 
ture.  Davis  could  be  heard  half  way  across 
the  land  telling  Buck  to  steady  up,  and 
asking  .Tim  wlia,!  he  was  doing.  He  would 
check  Nellie  apparently  by  calling  her 
name,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Notice 
knew  her  master’s  voice.  Whether  or  not 
Davis  made  any  points  by  thus  talking  en¬ 
couragingly  to  his  team,  no  one  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  say.  but  that  is  the  way  he  talks 
to  them  when  he  uses  them  on  his  105 
acre  farm,  where  lie  raises  good  crops, 
and  he  talked  that  way  at  the  Big  Rock 
match,  where  he  won'  the  highest  prize  in 
the  class. 


stage  it  may  be  mowed  with  a  machine 
and  treated  the  same  as  hay.  Horses 
are  very  fond  of  oat  hay,  and  cows  eat 
it  with  a  relish,  especially  when  it  is 
cut  early  and  well  cured,  but  compared 
with  silage,  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  feed 
for  the  production  of  milk.  As  a  sup¬ 
plementary  feed  to  be  used  with  silage 
it  produces  good  results.  All  our  oats 
are  either  fed  green  or  made  into  hay. 

I  have  been  especially  interested  in  the 
suggestions  you  have  made  concerning  ra¬ 
tions  for  dairy  cows.  1  should  like  to  have 
your  idea  as  to  the  best  daily  ration  for  a 
1,000-pound  Jersey  giving  1%  gallon  per 
milking  now,  and  not  to  be  fresh  till  in 
April.  Prices  of  feed  as  follows :  Corn  60 
cents,  bran  $1.25  per  100,  shipstuff  $1.60, 
cotton-seed  meal  $1.75.  For  roughage  I  shall 
have  only  corn  fodder  and  mixed  hay,  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover.  What  difference  would 
there  be  in  the  ration  if  these  were  fed  sep- 
arately  at  different  periods  in  the  Winter? 

Washington,  Ind.  c.  l.  w. 

From  the  feeds  mentioned  you  could 
compound  a  good  ration  by  mixing  two 
pound  cornmeal,  two  pounds  cotton 
seed  meal,  and  three  pounds  wheat 
bran,  feeding  half  in  the  morning  and 
half  in  the  evening.  You  cannot  afford 
to  feed  shipstuff  at  $1.60.  If,  however, 
you  c»uld  get  dry  brewers’  grains  or 
distillers’  grains  to  use  instead  of  the 
wheat  bran  it  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.  You  could  also  improve  the  ra¬ 
tion  by  adding  a  little  oil  meal  as  a 
laxative.  The  difference  in  the  results 
obtained,  between  feeding  corn  fodder 
and  mixed  hay  depends  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  upon  their  quality  and  the  way 
they  are  fed.  Of  course  the  hay  con¬ 
tains  more  protein,  and  will  produce 
more  milk  than  the  corn  fodder  if  it 
was  cut  early  and  kept  in  good  condi- 


It  was  noticed  particularly  at  the  Big 
Rock  match  that  some  of  the  plowmen 
adopted  extreme  measures  to  lessen  wor¬ 
ry  to  (he  team.  For  instance,  four  horses 
of  a  single  team  were  protected  from  the 
(lies  with  coverings  that  touched  their 
hoofs.  A  fly  sting  just  above  the  hoof  with 
many  plow  horses  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  less  tractable,  and  the  farseeing  plow¬ 
man  guarded  against  the  ravages  of  the 
insects  by  dressing  his  animals  in  long 
aprons  that  all  but  touched  the  ground. 
While  most  of  the  plowmen  used  horses 
well  along  in  years,  it  has  been  shown 
time  and  again  that  there  are  plowmen  who 
get  excellent  work  from  young  animals. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  in  the  first 
match  of  the  Big  Rock  Association  Ren 
Thomas  carried  away  the  sweepstakes  driv¬ 
ing  in  his  team  a  three-year-old  colt.  Some 
of  the  scores  were  low  at  Big  Rock  this 
year,  the  lowest  being  73.  There  were 
two  others  below  80.  There  were  five  in 
the  eighties  and  three  got  90  or  above. 
There  were  12  contestants,  only  one  man 
entering  the  walking  plow  class,  and  he 
scored  only  77. 

The  gasoline  gang  plow  got  considerable 
attention  this  year.  It  is  the  first  year 
that  the  power  implement  of  this  type  has 
entered  in  the  contests.  The  International 
Harvester  Company  had  one  of  their 
plows  turning  four  furrows  at  a  sweep, 
and  making  use  of  two  gallons  of  gasoline 
per  acre.  This  kind  of  tractor  got  more 
favor  than  the  weighty  steam  plow  which, 
the  Illinois  farmers  say,  packs  the  land  too 
much  to  produce  good  plowing.  The  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  kind  of  modern  plowing  that 
seemed  to  meet  favor  were  that  the  gaso¬ 
line  tractor  requires  but  one  man  to  oper¬ 
ate  it,  there  is  no  buying  or  hauling  coal, 
or  running  water  wagons.  It  is  still 
claimed  that  only  the  larger  farms  may 
afford  to  run  this  kind  of  implement,  but 
the  gas  tractor  comes  nearer  to  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  use  than  the  steam  plow.  There  was 
no  lack  of  interest  at  either  match ;  each 
drew  immense  crowds,  estimated  as  high 
as  10,000  people.  There  were  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  visitors  from  distant 
States,  who  greatly  were  interested  in  the 
working  and  the  results  of  these  Illinois 
soil-turning  contests.  J.  L.  guaff. 

Illinois. 


FEARLESS 


tion.  The  corn  fodder  should  either  be 
cut  or  shredded  and,  if  dry,  it  should 
be  soaked  12  hours  before  feeding. 

C.  S.  GREEN-E. 


NOTES  ON  PLOWING  MATCHES. 

The  vicissitudes  in  the  profession  of 
high-class  plowing  were  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  in  northern  Illinois  within  the  last 
two  weeks.  A  plowman  who  on  September 
18  was  given  the  championship,  winning  in 
his  class  and  carrying  away  the  sweep- 
stakes,  did  not  make  a  sufficient  number 
of  good  points  in  a  contest  one  week  later 
in  a  neighboring  county  to  be  scored  at  all. 
Three  other  men  plowed  ahead  of  him, 
there  being  four  contestants  in  the  prize 
winners’  class.  For  more  than  10  years 
William  Fairweather,  of  Wheatland,  Will 
County,  has  been  winning  some  of  the  best 
prizes  offered  by  the  Illinois  Plowing  As¬ 
sociations.  On  several  occasions  he  has 
held  the  championship  medal,  and  on  his 
own  farm  is  accounted  one  of  the  best 
plowmen  in  the  State.  At  the  Wheatland 
match  he  was  scored  ahead  of  all  other 
competitors.  At  the  Rig  Rock  contest  just 
one  week  later,  he  himself  said  after  he 
had  plowed  the  first  round  that  he  “wasn’t 
in  it  at  all."  Fairweather  had  as  good  a 
team  and  plow  as  he  ever  had,  and  he 
managed  the  team  in  the  furrow  as  he  has 
been  doing  for  years,  but  he  made  the  fa¬ 
tal  mistake  in  estimating  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  land  to  be  plowed. 
The  bottom  of  his  plow  was  not  suitable 
for  the  soil  that  he  was  to  turn  in  a 
prize-winning  contest.  It  would  not  scour 
satisfactorily,  and  this  defect  in  his  im¬ 
plement  was  sufficient  to  balk  him  in  his 
best  efforts.  The  same  plow  used  in  other 
soils  had  worked  out  a  complete  triumph. 


Manure  Spreader 


Here  is  a  Manure 
Spreader  which 
spreads  wider  than 
any  other  spreader, 
yet  is  built  narrow 
enough  to  pass over 
farm  lanes  and 
through  farm  gates 
as  easily  as  an  ordinary 
farm  wagon.  ( 


THE  CIRCULAR  BEATER  DOES  IT. 


Look  at  the  cut  below  showing 
the  “Fearless”  Circular  beater  which 
spreads  six  and  a  half  feet  wide  from 
a  box  three  feet  wide. 

Other  spreaders  cover  a  strip  only 
their  own  width — hence  must  be  wide 
and  heavy.  The  “Fearless”  spreads 
outside  its  wheels — therefore  can  be 
built  narrow  and  light.  That  means 
less  horse  power  to  operate  ;  more  trips 
to  the  field  per  day,  and  no  driving  over 
manure  already  spread. 

Other  advantages  —  an  endless 
apron,  doing  away  with  dangerous 
automatic  return  mechanisms,  and  a 
perfect  rake  for  leveling  load. 

"■  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Harder  Mfg.  Company 

BOX  II 


There  were  a  good  many  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  connected  with  the  two  regular  an¬ 
nual  plowing  matches  that  never  fail  to 
bring  together  more  than  10.000  people. 
The  championship  at  Rig  Rock  was  won 
by  Maurice  Williams,  who  lias  one  of  the 
finest  three-year  records  in  the  history  of 
plowing  matches  in  the  State.  A  silver 
championship  trophy  to  be  held  perma¬ 
nently  by  the  plowman  who  would  win  it 
twice  was  taken  two  years  in  succession 
by  Williams,  and  this  year  the  second  cup 
that  bad  been  put  on  the  same  conditions 
was  carried  off  by  the  same  soil  turner, 
so  that  he  not  only  has  taken  one  cup,  but 
is  well  on  bis  way  to  the  winning  of  a 
second  in  three  years’  time.  Williams 
plowed  with  two  mares,  one  nine  and  the 
other  10  years  old,  and  with  a  borrowed 
horse  15  years  old  that  had  never  plowed 
in  any  match.  Nine  judges,  forming  three 
different  sets  to  cover  all  of  the  classes, 
scored  this  sweepstakes  winner  96  points. 
The  land  was  picked  out  by  hundreds  of 
farmers  as  being  the  winner  long  before 


'7 ft  II  up  to  $4.25  Buys  the  Most  UsefuT 

lull  Article  Any  Farmer  Gan  Own 

It  is  the  great  Burr  Automatic  Safety 
Tackle  Block— the  one  rope  tackle  block 
that  does  a  chain  block’s  work.  One  man 
can  do  the  work  of  four  in  chang¬ 
ing  wagon  boxeB,  lifting  injured  ani¬ 
mals,  stretching  wire  fences,  and 
many  other  farm  jobs  that  need 
strength.  It  has  no  toeth,  wedges 
and  eccentrics  to  bite,  tear  and  wear 
rope.  It  locks  unfailingly  and  holds 
firmly  and  safely  on  grousy  and  wet 
ropo,  and  in  any  position — oven  up  side 
down.  Tho  simplest,  strongest,  handiest 
farm  help  ever  invented.  You  couldn't  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  it  if  it  cost  twico  tho 
money.  Capacity,  600 
up  to  5,000  lhs.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and 
complete  instructions. 

BURR  MFG.  CO. 

13^^iaduct^levelan^^ 


CONGO 


NEVER 

LENA 


ROOFING 


pERHAPS  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  articles  to  buy  is  a  ready 
roofing.  There  are  many  grades 
and  kinds.  So  many  claims  are 
made  for  the  different  brands  that 
the  mind  becomes  befuddled  in  its 
effort  to  make  ielection  from  the 
merits  set  forth.  There 
are  good  points  in 
most  of  them. 

Congo,  however,  is 
the  only  one  with  con¬ 
fidence  enough  to 
offer  with  every  roll 
a  Surety  Bond  Guar¬ 
antee.  This  is  not 
the  ordinary  kind  of 
gu  arantee  which 
means  nothing,  but 
one  specially  issued 
by  the  National  Surety 
Company,  who  as¬ 


sumed  the  risk  after  a  thorough 
investigation.  It  is  real  rooj  in¬ 
surance. 

The  length  of  service  that  a  Congo 
roof  will  really  give  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  attention  you  give  it ; 
but  the  bond  guarantees  that  the 
3-ply  will  wear  at  least  10  years. 
Congo  doesn’t  cost  any  more  than 
other  ready  roofings  without  such  a 
guarantee. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

We  should  like  to  send  you  a  Free 
Sample  of  Congo  and  booklet  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  the  proposition.  A 
postal  card  with  your  name  and 
address  is  all  you  need  send  us. 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


flPT  IIV  DDIPC  This  Ad.  Saves  Dealer, 
I  |f|  |  I  UlUb  jobber,  Catalog  House 


Profits. 


I  Buy  direct  from  the  biggest 
spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

— My  price  has  made  it— No  such 
price  as  I  make  on  this  high 
grade  spreader  has  ever  been 
made  before  in  all  manure 
spreader  history.  I  save  you 
{50.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason: 

I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  quantity  and  pay  the 
freight  right  to  your  station.  You 
only  pay  for  actual  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  on  a 


CALLOWAY 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition 
with  proof— lowest  price  ever 
made  on  a  first  class  spreader, 
with  my  agreement  to  pay  you 
back  your  money  after  you  try 
it  12  months  If  it’s  not  a  paying  investment  How’s  that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not 
have  best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer.  20.000  farmers  have  stamped 
their  O.  K.  on  It.  They  all  tried  it  30 days  free  just  like  I  ask  you  to  try  it — 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  mo  a  postal,  and  say — “Calloway,  send  mo  your  now  proposition  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  direct  from  your  factory."  I  also  make  a  new  complota  ateel  gear  Spreader — 70-bu  aim. 

H.  Guthberson,  Gladbrook,  Iowa.  “Works fine.  Spreads  T.  F.  Stice,  Oswego,  Kans.  "Often  pull  it  with  my 
all  kinds  of  manure  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw.  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  always  used 

So  simple,  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair  as  compared  with  the - before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  Ii  going  to 

other  spreaders."  buy  a  dozen  more  they  would  all  be  Galloways.” 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  669 Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


£3 

EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

. 

/ _ _ 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 

77 

'  : 

Open.  Noiseless. 

— / 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 

Monarch  Steel 

LSTUMP  wT. 

1 


Pulls  stump  7  fool 
diameter.  Only 
Steel  Stump  Puller 
Factory  in  the  world 
making  their  own 
Steel  Castings.  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  500  horse 
power  strain.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  discounts. 

123,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


No  Better  Safeguard  Against  Cholera.  No  Surer  Way  to  Kill 
Lice  and  Promote  Health,  Thrift  and  Profit. 

USE  KRESO  DIP  NS  I 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

iVrite  for  free  booklets  about  Dipping-Tanks  and  Wallows,  with  directions  for  using  Kreso  Dip 
No.  1  on  ALL  LIVE  STOCK.  Full  of  really  valuable  information. 

PARK  E,® DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


moo. 


©IT 


IS  or  20  inches  wide  under  the  fore  feet, 
which  should  be  one  inch  lower,  or 
three  inches  thick.  This  drop  of  one 
inch  keeps  the  cows  from  slipping  and 
holds  the  bedding.  geo.  w.  everson. 


A  One-Piece  Roof 


The  same  space  covered  with  a  single 
roll  of  Ruberoid  roofing  would  require  at 
least  600  shingles. 

600  separate  pieces  of  wood,  each  inclined 
to  warp  a  different  way.  1,800  exposed  edges 
— 1,800  chances  for  leaks. 

Yet  a  roof  of  Ruberoid,  whether  it  re¬ 
quires  one  roll,  or  100,  is  practically  a  one- 
piece  roof. 

For  with  each  roll  comes  our  exclusive 
product,  Ruberine  cement,  with  which  the 
seams  and  edges  are  cemented  together — 
sealed  against  warping — sealed  against  the 
weather. 

A  Ruberoid  roof  is  heat  proof,  cold  proof, 
rain  proof.  It  resists  acids,  gases  and  fumes, 

Ruberoid  Is  Fire-Resisting 

And  it  is  so  nearly  fireproof  that  you  can 
throw  burning  coals  on  it  without  danger 
of  setting  fire  either  to  the  Ruberoid,  or 
to  the  timbers  un¬ 
derneath. 

For  the  service  it 
gives  it  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  of  all  roofings — 
whether  used  on 
home,  barn,  outbuild¬ 
ing,  factory,  ware¬ 
house,  store. 

The  first  large  Ru¬ 
beroid  roof  ever  laid 
— a  foundry  roof  put 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta.  Memphis,  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Loudon,  Paris,  Hamburg 


on  in  1892 — is  still  weather  tight,  still  flex¬ 
ible,  after  seventeen  solid  years  of  service. 

Today  there  are  300  substitutes.  They 
have  names  which  sound  like  Ruberoid. 
Before  they  are  laid ,  most  of  these  substi¬ 
tutes  look  like  Ruberoid. 

Beware  These  Substitutes 

For  there  the  resemblance  ends.  For  in 
Ruberoid,  and  Ruberoid  alone,  is  used  the 
exclusive  processed  Ruberoid  gum.  This 
wonderful  flexible  gum  is  the  vital  element 
which  no  other  maker  can  copy. 

Another  Ruberoid  feature  is  that  it  comes 
in  colors — attractive  Red,  Brown,  Green — 
suitable  for  the  finest  home.  These  colors 
do  not  wear  off  or  fade — they  are  a  part  of 
the  roofing  itself. 

Before  you  decide  on  any  roofing,  for  any 
purpose,  learn  about  all  kinds  of  roofings. 

Simply  ask  for  our  free  book  which  tells 
the  results  of  twenty 
years  of  tests  with 
shingles,  iron,  tin,  tar 
and  ready  roofings. 

It  is  a  gold  mine  of 
roofing  knowledge, 
and  will  be  sent  fiee 
to  all  who  address 
Dept,  31  P,The  Stand¬ 
ard  Paint  Company, 
100  William  Street, 
New  York. 


(registered  in  r.  s.  patent  office) 

Be  pure  to  look  for  this  registered  trademark  which 
Is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  tho  wider  side  of  all 
genu  Luo  Ruberoid.  This  Is  your  protection  against 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
ltul>ero)d.  Ruberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  one 
dealer  In  a  town.  We  will  tell  yon  the  name  of  your 
Ruberoid  dealer  when  you  send  lor  our  free  book. 


MINERAL, 
fcv  \HEAVE 
m.  REMEDY 


k  .  ''*■  \  Cure  your  horse  of  any 

\  \  Spavin,  Curb.  Splint, 

’  *  ML  J  Rlngbone.Bony  (rrowth 

V*7  or  Lameness  with  a 
1A&/  *1.00  bottle  of 

KENDALL’S 

In  uso  over  forty  years.  What  one  man  says: 

“I  have  cured3Spavtns  with  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure, and  think  It  is  an  excellent  remedy.”  Yours 
truly,  W.  Strieker,  Florence,  S.  D. 

For  sale  *t  all  druggists,  $1.00  per  bottle. 
S  for  $5.  Keop  it  on  hand.  Ask  druggist  t’oc 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  or  write  to 


NEGLECT1 
Will  Ruin  i 
Your  Horse 


only 

PERMANENT 


EXCELL 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK'S 


I  desire  to  use  tiie  water  of  a  stream 
for  irrigation,  but  tbe  mill  owner  below 
may  forbid  this.  What  are  the  rights  In 
the  matter?  l.  vv. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  person  has  the  right  to  make  any 
use  he  wishes  of  a  flowing  stream  pro¬ 
vided  it  reaches  the  lower  owner  pure 
and  undiminished.  We  fear  that,  any  irri¬ 
gation  plan  that  lessens  the  flow  in  dry 
times  will  arouse  the  objection  of  the 
mill  owner  who  has  a  right  to  the  natural 
flow.  A  temporary  diversion  of  it  in  high 
water  would  do  him  no  injury.  You  should 
seek  to  reach  an  agreement  with  him ; 
such  matters  can  usually  be  adjusted. 


™™»DOUBLE  ACTION  COM- 
»pj£L  BIN  HD  CULTI- 

VATOR  AND 
1  1  HARROW,  can  bo 

*  •SsHsSJEti  usotl  to  cultivate 

t  If  \  crops  in  rows,  as  a 

•  W  % *K  1} Vl  Listing  Harrow, 

’  yaffil  when  closed 

e  v  together  is  a  Disk 

^  Harrow  eutting  (■j 
Drawn  by  two  medium  horses. 
>.  Perfect  centre  draft.  A  labor 


Cleveland,  0, 


We  Will  Feed  Your  Stock  for  Sixty  Days 


Keep  your  stock  in  prime  condition.  Do  away  with  losses  and  increase  your  profits.  The  worst  enemy  to  both  stock  and  ml 
owner  is  worms.  They  eat  the  feed  that  should  strengthen  and  fatten  stock — they  cat  up  your  profits.  SAL-  VET  is  a  flf 

scientifically  medicated  salt  that  is  easy  to  feed,  and  costs  but  little.  Mm 

This  wonderful  remedy  will  not  only  destroy  every  last  worm  in  Weight  in  stock  is  not  due  to  the  amount  of  fodder  they  Mm 
L  your  stock,  but  it  acts  as  a  tonic  and  conditioner.  It  goes  direct  to  eat.  but  to  the  amount  they  digest  and  assimilate.  MM 

A  the  worms— kills  them— expels  them,  leaving  the  “SAL-VET"  costs  but  1/12  of  a  cent  a  day  per  head  to  feed,  if 

*— animals’  stomachs  and  intestines  to  perform  their  100  ibs.  foods  100  sheep  (*>0  days.  MM 

PRICES  The 

tfco  or  MW  Ine 

5.00  J/  S.  R.  Fed 
0.00  Mm  Company, 
13.00  Ar  Cleveland, 0. 

*1.00  yy 

MMm  Gentlemen: 

MMm  Find  enclosed 

Mum  $ _ for  which 

Or  send  me _ 

r  lbs.  of  Sal  Vat.  it  being  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  money  is  to 
be  returned  if  Sal-Vat  proves  mi- 
satisfactory  alter  60  days'  feeding. 

Name . 

P.  O . 

State-.. . 

Shipping  Sta . .  k.n.-y. 


40  lbs . . 

lOO  . 

aoo  “  . 

300  “  . 

500  **  . 

Special  low  prices  for  larger  lots 
Fill  in  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it 
to  us  together  with  the  money  for  the 
•mount  of  SAL-VET  you  want.  Feed 

Sal-Vet  (ar  BO  days,  and  if  it  doesu't  do 
aHwe  say,  we  will  return  your  money. 

Fill  in  and  mall  the  Coupou  Now.  ^ 


CQNt 


Open  or  Shut— It’s  Always  Locked 

Stays  where  you  put  it— and  easily  “put”  without  taking  off  your 
gloves  or  mittens.  Only  smooth,  polished  hardwood  touches  the  ani¬ 
mal —  no  metal,  no  splinters — yet  the  steel  latch,  the  blind  bolts  and 
the  solid  construction  make  it  the  STRONGEST,  SAFEST  and  MOST 
DURABLE  Stanchion  at  any  price.  The  most  convenient  fastening  for 
you  —  the  most  comfortable  for  your  cows.  Keeps  your  stable  clean, 
saves  feed,  saves  your  time  and  means  SOLID  SATISFACTION  all 
year  round — summer  and  winter.  Money  back  if  you  say  so. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  factory  price  to  you. 

WILDER  STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Box  33,  Monroe  Mich. 


LOCKED 

SHUT 


LOCKED/, 
OPEN  /  j 


SELF  ADJUSTING 
STEEL  LATCH 


.STANCHION 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


RATION  FOR  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

How  much  grain  (in  weight)  per  meal 
each  hen  should  be  given  to  White  Leghorn 
laying  hens,  kept  in  pens'  10  by  16,  with 
scratching  yards  same  size?  Is  it  good 
policy  to  feed  whole  corn?  w.  g.  s. 

Allentown.  Fa. 

I  doubt  if  anyone  could  even  approxi¬ 
mate  the  amount,  in  weight,  of  grain 
that  should  he  fed  a  hen  at  one  meal  or 
even  in  one  day,  as  it  depends  so  much 
on  her  condition  and  whether  she  is 
laying  or  not.  We  know  how  much  a 
hen  will  eat  in  a  year,  and  Cornell  has 
given  in  Bulletin  249  a  complete  ration 
and  amounts  used  by  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  by  weeks  and  months.  But 
the  only  rule  we  can  give  is  to  feed 
just  as  long  as  the  hens  are  hungry 
and  no  more.  We  like  to  see  the  hens 
come  to  us  when  we  go  in  the  pen 
with  feed,  and  if  they  don’t  start 
scratching  when  the  first  handful  of 
grain  is  scattered  they  get  no  more  for 
that  meal.  We  always  feed  our  hens 
whole  corn,  as  our  local  mills  charge  15 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  cracking. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


of  concrete  4  inches  thick,  except  a  strip 


HOW  TO  FEED  CORNSTALKS. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  handle  corn¬ 
stalks  for  feeding  six  cows,  all  to  be  milked 
through  the  Winter?  Milk  is  wholesaled 
at  the  door.  Wo  have  uo  silo.  We  raise 
flint  corn,  and  bind  the  bundles  with  tarred 
string.  We  have  good  meadow  hay,  and 
we  shall  have  mangels  and  carrots. 

Berlin,  Conn.  L.  b. 

We  can  get  most  out  of  dry  corn¬ 
stalks  by  making  what  we  call  “imita¬ 
tion  silage.”  The  stalks  are  run  through 
a  cutter  and  put  in  a  box  or  hogshead. 
Boiling  water  is  then  poured  in  and  a 
cover  or  blanket  put  on  the  top.  Ex¬ 
perience  will  show  how  much  water  to 
use.  If  a  jet  of  live  steam  could  be 
used  it  would  he  better  than  the  water. 
In  about  12  hours  the  cut  stalks  are 
softened,  and  when  fed  with  grain 
scattered  over  them  will  be  eaten  clean. 
The  bundles  might  he  steamed  whole  in 
this  way,  though  we  have  not  tried  it. 
With  our  own  strain  of  flint  com  we 
do  not  need  to  cut  and  steam,  as  the 
stalks  are  slender.  Stock  eat  them  as 
they  do  hay.  For  larger  stalks  this 
method  suits  us.  Fine  cut  dry  stalks 
are  not  very  satisfactory,  as  the  hard 
pieces  often  hurt  the  cow’s  mouth.  We 
would  rather  shred  the  stalks,  or  cut 
them  with  a  broadax  in  six-inch 
lengths.  _ 

CEMENT  FLOOR  FOR  COW  BARN. 

On  page  439  1  noticed  an  article  on 
cementing  the  floor  of  a  cow  barn.  Men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  use  of  tarred  paper 
under  the  cement.  I  would  like  to  know 
exactly  how  it  is  managed.  b.  f.  s. 

Fairfax,  Ya. 

In  using  tarred  paper  under  the  cows 
in  a  concrete  floor  perhaps  it  is  best  to 
start  at  the  bottom  of  the  gutter,  for 
which  excavation  has  been  made  two 
inches  deeper  than  under  the  cows,  and 
there  should  be  a  fall  in  the  grade  under 
the  cows  of  lA  inch  from  the  stan¬ 
chions  to  the  gutter.  Having  made  the 
bottom  of  the  gutter  4  inches  thick  and 
three  or  four  inches  on  each  side  wider 
than  the  gutter  is  to  be,  lay  down  a 
2  by  4  on  the  bottom  of  the  gutter, 
and  as  this  bottom  of  the  gutter  is  two 
inches  higher  than  the  excavation  un¬ 
der  the  cows  we  have  four  inches  for 
the  first  layer.  If  the  concrete  has  not 
been  mixed  too  wet.  and  has  been  well 
tamped,  we  can  immediately  lay  down 
our  tar  paper,  placing  the  first  strip  even 
with  the  side  of  the  gutter.  The  ends 
should  he  turned  up  four  inches,  as  we 
want  the  concrete  under  the  cows  to  be 
a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
it  should  not  be  connected  with  anv 
other  concrete.  The  next  strip  should 
he  placed  so  that  it  can  be  turned  up  by 
the  stanchions.  The  two  strips  may  lap. 
Paint  with  coal  tar.  Lay  down  care¬ 
fully  more  paper  and  paint  again.  Then 
put  on  another  layer  of  paper.  Immedi¬ 
ately  drive  in  some  sharp  wooden  pegs 
to  connect  the  two  layers  of  concrete. 
On  top  of  the  tar  paper  put  on  a  layer 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  work 
of  “Publisher’s  Desk’’  is  beginning  to 
bring  results  easier  than  it  did  when 
first  undertaken.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
refer  here  to  one  case  in  a  hundred 
that  is  handled.  To  do  so  would  some 
weeks  take  up  the  entire  paper ;  but 
every  day  now  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  closing  up  one  complaint  or  another 
to  the  benefit  of  a  subscriber  somewhere. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not 
return  a  check  to  some  one;  but  many 
of  them  arc'  closed  under  circumstances 
that  make  it  impossible  to  refer  to  in 
print.  Of  course,  there  are  some  coni' 
plaints  that  we  are  unable  to  settle 
with  satisfaction.  The  cases  against 
railroads  and  express  companies  are 
especially  difficult,  because  the  evidence 
is  not  always  sufficient  to  convince  a 
court,  and  without  it  nothing  can  be 
done.  With  a  business  house  looking 
for  trade  it  is  often  possible  to  effect 
a  settlement  with  less  evidence,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  brought  to  an  ac¬ 
counting  has,  we  think,  a  good  effect, 
even  when  definite  results  are  not  se¬ 
cured.  It  tends  to  make  them  more 
considerate  in  other  cases.  Perhaps  the 
best  effect  of  all  is  the  growing  caution 
of  our  people  in  trade  transactions  and 
investments.  We  sometimes  answer  as 
much  as  fifty  inquiries  a  day  as  to  the 
standing  of  one  house  or  another.  We 
are  enlarging  and  improving  our  records 
and  facilities  every  day  for  promptly 
handling  these  inquiries,  and  we  are 
always  glad  to  have  you  make  use  of 
the  information. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Lewis,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  now  appealing  to  country  people  for 
support  of  several  schemes  that  he  has 
under  way.  All  of  these  involve  the 
sending  of  money  to  him  either  for  in¬ 
vestment  or  for  other  purposes.  He  is 
giving  big  promises  of  future  benefits 
in  return.  If  you  are  considering  his 
propositions,  you  will  want  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  promises  he  is  now 
making  will  be  made  good  in  the  future. 
To  reach  a  conclusion  you  will  need  to 
know  something  of  the  record  of  the 
past.  For  several  years  past  Mr.  Lewis 
has  induced  country  people  to  send  him 
money  for  his  United  States  Fibre  Cork 
Company;  for  his  United  States  People’s 
Bank ;  and  for  his  publishing  company. 
The  people  who  sent  money  for  these 
enterprises  got  the  same  kind  of  prom¬ 
ises  that  you  are  getting  now ;  but  the 
benefits  and  profits  never  materialized. 
Some  of  them  never  got  anything,  and 
have  been  unable  even  to  get  their  money 
returned.  We  have  on  file  now  com¬ 
plaints  from  poor  women  who  sent  Mr. 
Lewis  money  on  his  promises  of  great 
profits ;  and  so  far  we  have  been  unable 
to  get  the  money  returned  to  them. 
With  this  record  of  the  past,  you  may 
form  your  own  conclusion  of  what  to 
expect  in  the  future. 


The  president  of  the  defunct  Outing 
Publishing  Company,  of  Deposit,  N.  Y., 
is  now  under  indictment  for  alleged  ir¬ 
regularities  in  the  affairs  of  a  bank,  also 
defunct,  in  which  he  was  interested  at 
Callicoon,  N.  Y.  You  will  not  find  any 
mention  of  this  indictment  nor  of  the 
failures  of  the  company  and  the  bank 
in  the  cheap  papers  that  are  trying  to 
sell  you  wind-inflated  stocks  and  bogus 
securities  of  their  own  manufacture. 


received  from  Adams 
your  help,  pay  for  a 


I  have  just 
press,  through  _ 
dozen  case  of  eggs  shipped 
($6.60)  to  W.  G.  Russell, 
plaint  to  Mr.  Russell  soon 
he  replied  that  he  had  no 


Ex- 
30- 

July  11,  1906, 
I  made  corn- 
after  shipment, 
record  of  the 


receipt  of  the  eggs  hut  if  the  express  com¬ 
pany  could  show  that  he  had  received  them 
he  would  willingly  pay  for  same.  Then  I 
went  after  the  express  company  through 
their  agent  here,  and  after  going  through 
the  red  tape  line,  taking  about  a  year,  the 
agent  said  that  they  delivered  a  case  of 
eggs  about  the  20th  of  July  that  year,  and 
that  closed  their  tiles.  I  had  him  begin 
again,  asking  him  at  different  times  if  he 
had  heard  from  them;  the  answer  being  no 
each  time.  The  amount  was  so  small  and 
the  expense  of  a  suit  so  great,  that  they 
can  as  a  rule  tire  a  person  out,  or  he  may 
die  before  settlement  can  be  made.  Such 
work  by  an  express  company  puts  me  in 
line  for  a  parcels  post.  I  thank  you  for 
the  help  you  have  given  me  in  this  matter ; 
that  and  your  paper  being  the  best'  in  the 
world  will'  make  one  a  life  subscriber,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  better  investment  than 
any  life  insurance.  c.  n.  s. 

New  York. 


We  give  the  above  letter  in  full  be¬ 
cause  it  closes  an  interesting  case,  and 
shows  one  result  of  patient  persever¬ 
ance.  The  shipment  was  made  July  11, 
1906.  Complaint  was  made  to  us  De¬ 
cember  14,  1908,  and  the  remittance  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  shipper  July  19,  1909,  just 
three  years  after  shipment.  Our  corre¬ 
spondence  covered  six  months,  and  ran 
into  a  large  volume.  There  was  con¬ 
fusion  from  the  fact  that  several  ship¬ 
ments  had  been  made  about  the  same 
time,  and  the  express  company  kept  com¬ 
ing  back  with  proofs  of  deliveries,  but 


we  found  that  they  proved  delivery  of 
shipments  not  in  dispute.  It  therefore 
became  necessary  to  get  a  record  of  all 
the  shipments  made,  and  in  that  way 
we  established  the  fact  that  one  ship¬ 
ment  had  not  been  delivered.  On  some 
other  cases  we  have  worked  just  as  long 
and  just  as  hard  and  failed  to  get  any 
results  from  lack  of  definite  proof.  But 
think  of  a  system  that  requires  three 
years  to  record  returns  for  a  six-dollar 
shipment !  Some  day  the  people  of  this 
country  will  change  all  this.  All  such 
cases  are  helping  to  effect  the  change, 
otherwise  the  results  would  not  justify 
the  work. 

Ou  October  8,  last,  we  shipped  the  Jack- 
son  County  Nurseries,  Bosky  Dell,  Illinois, 
one  box  of  cherry  trees  in  exchange  for 
raspberry  plants.  They  were  to  ship  us 
the  plants  at  once,  but  did  not  do  so.  After 
waiting  for  some  time,  about  November  1, 
we  wrote  them,  and  not  hearing  from  them, 
we  again  wrote  them  on  the  11th,  asking 
why  they  did  not  send  the  raspberry  plants. 
We  received  a  letter  from  them,  saying  that 
the  trees  we  sent  were  not  up  to  the  grade 
they  were  to  be,  hence  would  not  allow  us 
as  much  as  they  were  to  pay  ($25),  but 
would  allow  us  $16  for  them  and  would 
send  the  plants  along  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  Spring.  Although  the  trees  were 
fully  up  to  the  grade,  we  concluded  to  take 
what  they  offered  to  allow  us  for  them, 
and  wrote  them  to  that  effect.  About 
March  1  we  again  wrote  them,  remind¬ 
ing  them  about  shipping  on  the  plants : 
they  wrote  us  that  they  did  not  have  the 
plants,  but  would  send  us  $16,  payment  for 
the  trees  we  sent  them.  We  have.,  never 
received  the  $16,  neither  have  we  heard  a 
word  from  them  since,  have  written  to 
them  several  times,  but  got  no  replv.  Can 
you  not  collect:  this  for  us?  If  you  can 
we  will  appreciate  the  favor  very  much. 

New  York.  l.  n.  c. 

We  are  afraid  this  account  is  hope¬ 
less.  We  have  an  account  of  another 
New  York  State  nursery  grower  for  $171 
for  goods  shipped  them,  to  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  so  much  as  a 
reply,  and  our  information  is  that  they 
are  execution  proof  and  thoroughly  un¬ 
reliable.  We  have  had  complaints  from 
farmers  for  several  years,  and  except 
in  one  or  two  instances  have  never  been 
able  to  get  any  redress.  We  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  could,  at  this  late  date, 
get  credit  from  any  house  in  the  trade. 
We  guess  the  time  when  they  can  do 
so  is  passed. 

When  F.  B.  Mills,  of  Rose  Hill, 
N.  Y.,  organized  the  Consolidated  Gin¬ 
seng  Company  of  America,  several 
years  ago,  he  fixed  an  authorized  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  The  property 
consisted  of  some  real  estate  that  is 
valued  at  $6,585.09,  with  a  mortgage  of 
$2,000.  Mr.  Mills  wrote  voluminous 
personal  letters  to  countrv  people, 
promising  enormous  future  profits,  and 
induced  many  peonl  to  invest  in  the 
stocks.  The  last  report  on  the  com¬ 
pany  was  issued  August  2,  1909,  from 
Rose  Hill,  N.  Y.  It  reports  that  two 
acres  of  roots  were  harvested  last  Fall, 
producing  less  than  1,000  pounds  of 
roots.  The  total  income  for  the  year 
was  6,935.70.  The  expenses,  $8,906.62, 
leaving  a  loss  of  $1,386.92  for  the  year. 
Not  very  much  encouragement  in  this 
for  stockholders  of  a  two-million-dol- 
lar  corporation. 

Fox  River  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Algon¬ 
quin,  HI. 

Our  reports  are  that  the  concern  did 
not  locate  at  the  above  address,  negotia¬ 
tions  to  locate  there  having  failed  to 
materialize.  j.  j.  d. 


No  Power  Troubles 


You  can  always  make  a  steam  engine  go. 
“  No  tinkering  and  fussing  with 
something  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  with  a 

LEFFEL 

ENGINE 

Dependable,  safe, 
economical.  More 
power  than  you 
need.  Engines  in 
styles  and  sizes 
for  all  needs. 
W rite  for  free  book 
today.  / 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  BOX  233,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


9  CORDS  IN  IOHOURS 

BUSS  KASV 


saws  nows 
TREES 


>NE  SIAN.  It’s  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
ache.  Send  lor  FREE  catalog  No.  B30,  showing  low  urice 
testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

iine  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago, 111. 


SILOS 

CET  OUR  FREE  BOOK  ON  SILAGE 
Oldest  Firm  in  the  Business 

MAKERS  OF 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22-horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  l>efore  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it !  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 


5-H.-P.  Only  $119.50 


Get  Gaiioway’s 
Biggest  and  Best 
FREE  gae%°g Vmnee  BOOK 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wnt.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
BBS  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo ,  Iowa 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 


In  order  to  make 
room  for  3000  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  and  1000 
ducklings,  we  are 
forced  to  offer  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  onr  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  bargains 
in  Single  and  Hose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  season.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  in  large 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle.  New  York. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill.  N.Y. 

W.  P,  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  In  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  It.  I. 
Beds.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pullets  5  mos.  old,  $1  each.  Catalog  free. 

0.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  unequalled  strain  of  this  greatest  egg-breed. 
Eggs,  young  and  old  stock,  at  reduced  summer 
prices.  Send  for  circular. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Farm,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  aSS&U:' 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  002  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BAKRKI)  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  AND  S.  C. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKS  AND  COCK- 
EKLS  bred  direct  from  200-Egg  Strains  $2.00  each, 
3  for  $5.00.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  Maryland. 

Ponltrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catnloff,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  3f»  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, l’a 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS — Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Emv.  Van  Alstynk  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

S.S.  Hamburgs  and  S.  Seabright 

Chas.  Stewart  Davison,  60  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


4000 


FERRETS  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  list  and  circular; 
it’s  free,  DkKLEINE  BROS.,  Box  42,  Jamestown, Mich. 


PERU  Warranted 


good  rat  and  rabbit 
'  .hunters.  A  few  choice  Fox  Terrier 
Pups.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Address 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London,  O. 


SQUAB 


1910 


Mated  pair 
kissing. — 

Eggs  to 
Squabs  in 
4  weeks, 
squabs.  Cloth-bound 
illustrations. 


BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  our  hand¬ 
some  1910  Free 
Hook,  how  to  make 
money  breeding 
book  now  303  pages,  114 
IT’S  GREAT.  We  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Maga¬ 
zine  (monthly).  Specimen  copy  lO  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

335  Howard  Street,  :  ;  Melrose,  Mass. 

MIX  YOUR  OWN  STOCK 

F  O  O  D 

When  you  buy  ready-mixed  Stock. 

Food  you  pay  at  the  rate  of  $250  a1 
ton  for  bran,  meal  and  other  ingredients. 

You  can  mix  your  own  for  $3.60  a  hundred 
pounds.  Upon  request  I  will  send  you  FREE 
a  formula  for  mixing  the  best  STOCK  Food 
known  to  the  Veterinary  Profession.  Send 
postcard  to-day  for  this  FREE  FORMULA. 

pall  feeds  for  fowls. 

Get  our  fall  prices  on  Poultry 
Foods,  Beef  Scraps  (55  p.  c. 
protein).  Milk  Albumen,  Grit, 
Shell,  Charcoal,  Meat  Meal, 
Scratch  Food,  Pigeon  Food. 
The  Batchelor  Seed  Store 
36  Lafayette  Street,  Utica. 


OTS  OF  EGGS 

a.  If  you  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  eprg 
producing  value  is  four  times  that  of  gram. 
Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous, 
broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 

Mann’s  Mo'dii  Bone  Cutter 

makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and  rapid. 
Cuts  ail  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs. 
10  Day,  Fro,  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Don't  buy  a 
cutter  without  first  trying  it.  Cat'lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mast. 


“SaveTheHorse”S!pavinCure. 


BEfe-TRAPC  HARK 


Lynn,  Mass.,  August  5.  1909. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  : — Enclosed  $6.00  for 
bottlo  of  Spavin  Cure  and  ono  pound  of  Ointment.  I  used 
bottle  on  a  bone  spavin  last  year  and  it  worked  to  perfection. 

W.  E.  Hallowell,  24  Friend  Street. 
Bay  City,  Wis.,  August  10,  1909. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. : — I  bought  two  bottles  of 
your  Save-tho-Horso  about  three  years  ago  for  a  mare  and  it  did 
wonders.  I  worked  the  mare  every  day  and  cured  her  of  two 
Bpavins,  and  she  is  as  sound  today  as  when  a  colt.  Ben  Benson. 

Geneva,  Ind.,  August  4,  1909. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  : — I  took  off  a  windpuff 
as  big  as  your  hat  from  the  withers  of  ono  of  my  horses.  I  only 
used  ono  bottle.  Otto  Bolds. 

Q  r  nfl  a  k°^e*  signed  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 

(D  |%  ,UU  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  on  every  kind  of  case. 
■  I  Permanently  cures  Spavin,  Thoroughpln,  Ringbone  (except 
low),  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Windpuff,  8hoe  Boil, 
Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss  of  hair. 
Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Express  Paid . 

Troy  Chemical  Compaoyt  21  Commercial  Are**  Binghamton,  N.Y* 

THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind,  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


P(l JSORBINE 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling, 

No  blister,  no  liairl 
gone,  and  horse  kept  at) 

■work.  $2.00  per  bottlo,  de¬ 
livered.  Book  3  D  free. 

AJBSORHINE,  JR.,  for  _ 

mankind,  $1.00,  delivered.  Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors, 
Wens,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers,  Hydrocele,  Varico¬ 
cele.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F.  VOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  $100  HORSE 

may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a  ! 
|  curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri-  | 
flee  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
I  whieh  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  $  l .  a 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

llenve.  Cough  and 
r>;;3»  Distemper  Cure. 

1  $1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 

or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 
^nENEWT^NJtEMEDVCOyjroledo^Ohlo. 


RIPPLEYS  COOKERS 

H  Recommended  and  used  by  I 
I  Wls.,  Iowa,  Georgia  and 
|  Now  Mexico  State  Experl* 
j  ment  Stations.  Made  of  [ 
I  Cast  Iron  and  Heavy  Steel,  j 
I  Last  for  years.  Run  dairy 
]  separators,  cook  feed,  heat 
hog  and  poultry  houses,  eto.  f 
]  1|R  Heat  wator  in  tanks  or  cook 

r  18  fc<et  away-  I 

|  fuel  needed;  burns  coal,  I 
I  coke,  wood.  Safe  as  a  stove,  f 
'  No  flues  to  rust  or  loak  or 

^flll  with  soot.  Generates  steam  in  twenty  minute*  Bolls  a  barrel  j 
of  water  in  26  minutes.  We  manufacture  the  largest  line  of  l 
oookers  in  America.  Cooker  and  Breeders’  Supply  catalog  free.  [ 

Rlppley  Hdw.  Co.  Mir*.,  Boa  20  ,  Crafton,  III. 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers*- 


$ 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

|  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

I  Book  on  **vVheel  Sense”  free. 

Electric  Whee’ Co.  Bi  88,  Quincy, III. 


For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Get  better  value.  Save  money 
Deal  with  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur¬ 
chase. long  time  of  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  1070,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
October  8,  1909.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indelinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.30 

@ 

.31^ 

.38/3)  .36 

Good  to  Choice . 

.26 

@ 

.29 

30M  .32 

Lower  Grades  . 

.23 

(■" 

.25 

26®  .29 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.26 

@ 

.29 

.28®  .31 

Common  to  Good.... 

.22 

@ 

.24 

.24  @  .27 

Factory . 

.21 

@ 

.23 

.23®  .26 

Backing  Stock . 

.19 

@ 

.22 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1  81  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  cents  to 
shippers  in  the26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.07@ 

.12 

CHEESE 

Fnll  Cream,  best . 

.  .14 

®  .151$ 

.16® 

.20 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .12 

@  .13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . 

®  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .35 

@  .37 

.38/3) 

.44 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .29 

®  .33 

.32® 

.36 

Mixed  Colors,  best  — 

,.  .30 

@  .32 

.34® 

.36, 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .18 

@  .25 

• 

.20® 

.28 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.50 

@  2  60 

qt. 

.16 

M  odium . 

..  2.10 

@  2.30 

Pea . 

.  2.10 

@  2.30 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

.  2.00 

@  2.50 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.40 

@  2.75 

qt. 

.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .33 

®  .37 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .25 

@  .28 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .10 

@  11 

.16 

Evap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

@  .09 

•09@ 

.13 

Sun  Dried. . . . 

.  .04 

@  .00 

Cherries . 

.  .16 

®  .17 

lb. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.  .21 

@  .22 

lb. 

.24® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

@  AV4 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples.  Duchess,  bbl.. 

2.60 

@ 

4.00 

Wealthy . 

2.25 

<& 

3.60 

Twenty-Ounce . 

2.60 

@ 

3.50 

Nvttek  Pippin . 

2.00 

@ 

4.00 

Fall  Pippin . 

2. 50 

© 

4.00 

McIntosh . 

M 

5.00 

Maiden  Blush . 

2.00 

® 

3.25 

Gravenstein . 

2.00 

(" 

1.00 

Spitz . 

2.00 

@ 

3.50 

Spy . 

2.00 

(it 

5.00 

King . 

2.50 

(a) 

4.00 

Baldwin . 

2.00 

@ 

3.00 

Greening . 

2.00 

@ 

3.50 

Jonathan . 

@ 

6.00 

Common . 

LOO 

(d 

1.50 

Crabapples,  bbl . 

3.00 

@ 

6.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl... 

4.00 

6.00 

Anjou,  bbl . 

<- 

4.00 

Bose . 

3.60 

@ 

4  50 

Clairgeau . 

3.00 

@ 

3.50 

Seckel,  bbl . 

4.00 

@ 

7.00 

Kieffer . 

2.00 

@ 

2.50 

Plums.  8  lb.  bkt . 

.10 

@ 

.30 

Grapes,  Up-river,  case 
Western  N.Y..41b.bkt 

.45 

@ 

.70 

.07 

@ 

.11 

Peaches.  Up-river,  crt. 

1.00 

(d) 

1  75 

Pine  Island,  crate.... 

1.50 

® 

2.00 

State  bkt . 

35 

@ 

.80 

Jersey,  bkt . 

@ 

.90 

Watermelons,  ear . 66.00 

@125.00 

Muskmelons,  crate.... 

.40 

fa) 

2.00 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes, 


Maine,  165  lbs . 

@ 

2.00 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl... 

1.50 

® 

2.00 

Lung  Island . 

2.00 

@ 

2.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl.. 

1 .75 

@ 

2.25 

Cabbage,  100 . 

1.50 

@ 

3.50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

1.25 

@ 

2.50 

Corn,  Jersey.  100 . 

255 

@ 

1.00 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

1.00 

@ 

2.50 

Lettuce,  bkt . 

.25 

@ 

.75 

each 

Peas.  M  bbl.  bkt . 

.76 

@ 

2.00 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl... 

.50 

@ 

1.00 

Lima  Beans,  bag . 

.60 

@ 

1.25 

Onions,  L  I.  &  Jersey 

bbl . 

@ 

2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1.00 

® 

1.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches, 

-50 

@ 

.75 

bch. 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.40 

@ 

.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.25 

® 

.75 

Squasn.  Hubbard,  bbl. 

.75 

@ 

1.00 

Turnips.  White,  bbl _ 

.75 

@ 

1.00 

Tomatoes, 

Nearby,  fey.  box . . 

.  .30 

@ 

.60 

Common  box . 

•15 

@ 

.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Chickens,  lb . 

® 

.16 

Fowls  . 

. 15 

@ 

.16 

Roosters . 

.It 

Ducks . 

.15 

Turkeys . 

(a) 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  roasting _ 

.25 

.26 

.27® 

.29 

Good  to  Choice . 

.21 

@ 

.22 

.23® 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.15 

@ 

.17 

.18® 

.20 

Fancy  broilers,  pair . 

.40 

@ 

.60 

Broilers, 41d.  to  pr.,  lb. 

.20 

@ 

.25 

Fowls . 

.12 

@ 

.17 

.15® 

.20 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

@ 

.19 

.20® 

.23 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

® 

3.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  4.76  @  6.85 

Bulls . 3.00  @  4.40 

Cows .  1.76  Cat  4.00 

Calves. 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  0.00  @10,50 

Culls . 4.50  ®  6.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 8.00  ®  4.50 

Lambs . 6.00  ®  7.50 

Hogs . 8.00  ®  8.50 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  new,  bu .  1.10 

No.  2,  Red .  1.12 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .70  ®  .75 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .40  ®  .48 

Rye . 70  @  <5 

Barley,  feeding . 58  ®  .60 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  ceuts  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 18.00  ®19.00 

No.  2 . 16.00  @17.00 

No.  3 . 14.00  @15.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @18.00 

Clover . 12.00  @14.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  @10.00 

8traw,  Rye . 10.00  @17.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  7.00  @  8.00 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 29@  .31 

Fair  to  Good . 26@  .23 

Eggs,  Fancy . 29@  .31 

Good  to  Choice . 25®  .28 

Lower  Grades . 18®  .22 

Peaches,  crate .  1.25®  1.60 

Apples,  bbl .  2.50®  4.50 

Muskmelons,  crate .  1.00®  2.00 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime  Elgin .  .32®  .33 

Lower  Grades . 26®  29 

Eggs . 25®  .29 


SCRATCHING  SHED  FOR  POULTRY. 

I  have  a  chicken  coop  the  size  of  which 
is  8x5,  seven  feet  high  in  front,  five  feet 
high  in  hack.  1  wish  to  add  a  scratching 
shed  to  it,  making  it  large  enough  for  15 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  Just  how  should 
I  do  it,  not  making  it  any  larger  than  is 
necessary,  as  it  is  for  a  city  lot? 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.  a.  m. 

We  will  assume  that  your  house  runs 
east  and  west.  It  is  eight  feet  long  east 
and  west  and  five  feet  wide  north  and 
south,  with  a  single  pitch  roof.  To  make 
it  large  enough  for  15  hens  you  should 
build  an  addition  four  feet  by  eight  feet 
on  the  back,  letting  the  roof  slope  down 
to  about  four  feet  from  the  floor.  This 
is  high  enough  so  that  you  can  place  the 
roosts  in  this  part  of  the  house  with  the 
nests  underneath,  and  you  will  then  have 
the  remainder  of  the  house  for  the  hens 
to  scratch  in.  Do  not  let  the  windows 
come  lower  than  2%  or  three  feet  from 
the  floor.  I  would  also  provide  10  or  15 
square  feet  of  muslin  in  the  south  side 
for  ventilation.  Always  keep  windows  and 
muslin  open  except  during  storms  and  ex¬ 
treme  cold  weather.  Be  sure  to  have  the 
remainder  of  the  house  perfectly  tight. 

c.  s.  G. 


MAPES  THE  HEN  MAN  SAYS: 

“WHY  FIGHT  HEN-LICE  ALL  SUMMER? 
WHY  NOT  HO  THE  JOB  ALL  AT  ONCE?” 

MAPES’  HEN-LICE  WAX 

will  insure  entire  freedom  from  the  pests.  It 
is  a  solid  at  ordinary  air  temperatures.  It  is 
first  molted  and  then  applied  hot  to  the  perches 
with  a  paint  brush.  It  fills  every  crack  and 
crevice  where  the  licecan  hide  and  breed  during 
the  day,  and  stays  there,  unless  the  house  hap¬ 
pens  to  burn  down.  It  is  fatal  to  both  nits  and 
lice.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Best 
applied  when  the  house  is  new  and  clean,  or  in 
cold  weather  when  lice  are  dormant.  It  will 
then  arrest  all  the  first  comers.  One  applica¬ 
tion  a  year  all  that  is  necessary. 

O  lie  pound  package.  Aufliclcnt  for  nn  ordinary  I 
roost  lor  fifty  hens,  post  pulil  by  muil  for  50  ets. 
Write  for  price  on  larger  quantities. 

O.  W.  MAPES,  Middletown,  N.  Y., 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


At  Vineland,  N.  J.— Splendid 
Modern  Poultry  Farm. 

One  of  the  best  sites  in  Southern  Jersey;  20  acres, 
slightly  elevated,  on  principal  avenue;  5  minutes 
to  station;  several  poultry  houses,  one  144  feet 
long;  modern  fittings:  numerous  compartments; 
wire  enclosed  yards.  Large  number  bearing  peach, 
pear,  apple  and  cherry  trees;  sweet  potatoes  here 
pay  over  $300  an  acre:  owner  lives  at  a  distance; 
must  sell  quickly.  Price  only  $1,700,  easy  terms. 
See  page  150,  "Strout’s  E’arm  Buyers’ Guide  No.  28.” 
just  out,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO..  Dept.  1099, 
47  W.  34th  St.,  corner  Broadway,  New  York. 


VICTOR  FEED  MILLS 


For  grinding  ear  corn, oats  ana 
ail  small  grains.  Will  not 
choke  or  cloe  in  any  kind  or 
condltionof  grain.  Simplo  and 
durable  in  construction  and 

To  Operate 

'  Write  for  our  new  catalog 
lehowsaU  styles.Sweep.Goared 
J  and  Power  Mills, Horse  Pow- 
)  ers  and  Wood  Saws.  Fully 
guaranteed, 10  days  free  trial. 

Victor  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Box  33  Springfield,  0. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 

the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  GO., 

53  East  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CffUNif  FFRRPTQ-Extreme,y  Iars0 

divumv  rCnnk  I  v  savage  fighters, 


write 

each. 


prices.  Also  small  rabbit  ferrets,  $2.25 

J.  8  W.  Schilling’s  Ferret  Oen,  R.  0.,  New  Concord,  0. 


TRAPPERS 


It  pays 
to  read 

F  U  It 
N  E  \V  S 

MAGAZINE,  which  tells  all 
about  hunting,  trapping,  skin¬ 
ning,  stretching,  and  grading 
furs;  market  prices  and  reports,  trapping  secrets  and 
methods,  taxidermy,  dogs,  roots  and  herbs;  also  lots  of 
good  stories.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Send  ‘23c.  today  for 
3  months  trial  subscription  and  get  Shipper’s  Record  free. 
FUR  NEWS  MAGAZINE,  10  E.  14th  St.  New  York,  Room  278. 

Trappers  Make  More  Money 

Copy  of  HUNTER-TRADER-TRAP- 
PER,  a  monthly  magazine,  160  or  more 
paces  about  steel  traps,  snares,  Head- 
falls,  trapping  secrets,  raw  furs,  clogs, 
big  game  hunting,  etc.,  and  a  64- page  booklet  containing  GAME 
LAWS,  Camping  Hints,  etc.,  all  for  1  O  CENTS. 

A.  R.  Harding  Pub.  Co.,  Box  509,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

pi.KASK  semi  ;i  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  (Join- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1S38.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Oreennieh  St.,  S.  Y, 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  A  CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Apples,  Pears  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  wtiat  you  have  to  oiler.’  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  iniormation.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  £*  COUGHLAN. 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tina 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Save  Yourself 


Farmers  and  dairymen  who  first 
buy  a  common,  “bucket  bowl” 
cream  separator  are  sure  to  wish 
they  had  bought  “The  World’s 
Best”  instead,  and  finally  discard 
their  common  machine  for  a  Tubular. 
But  most  farmers  are  quicker  to  see 
the  point ;  they  save  themselves  such 
experience  by  getting  a  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  Cream  Separator  in  the  first 
place.  Why  don’t  you? 

The  dish-pans  show  one  difference. 
One  pan  contains  the  single  piece 
used  in  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
bowls.  The  other  pan  contains  the 
stack  of  disks  used  inside  a  common 


World’s  biggest  separator  factory. 
Branch  factories  in  Canada  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  No.  153. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  8un  Franclaoo,  C'ul.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Cun.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


20  C  ows  W  anted 

I  wish  to  purchase  choice  young 
Holstein  Gows  due  to  freshen  this 
fall.  When  you  write  give  breed¬ 
ing,  age,  size,  condition,  when 
due,  price.  C.  F.  BEDELL,  Salis¬ 
bury  Mills,  Orange  Go.,  New  York. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES. 

Ono  month  to  one  year  old.  Quality,  breeding  and 
prices  the  best.  W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


TO  A  GOOD  MANX’S! 

cattle,  30  hogs,  top  prices  for  Butter.  Pork  and 
Calves — and  possession  as  long  as  he  likes. 

L.  PFLUGER,  Simonsville,  Vt. 


A  FEW  YEARS  SPENT  IN  THE  NAVY  are  years  of  valu¬ 
able  experience.  Habits  of  regularity  are  formed. 
Healthy  exercise,  regular  drills,  and  growing  re¬ 
sponsibility  develop  quickness  and  seif  reliance. 
Many  large  employers  prefer  men  who  have  had 
naval  training  because  more  capable  and  efficient. 

Young  men  with  mechanical  knowledge  have 
greater  opportunities.  They  master  their  trade 
instead  of  being  mere  helpers. 

Go  to  a  recruiting  office  and  learn  about  the  fine 
chances  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Service  to 
save  money,  the  hours  of  duty,  cruises,  sports,  pro¬ 
motion,  etc.  You  are  not  urged  to  enlist.  Individ¬ 
uality  will  be  developed,  not  suppressed,  in  the 
Navy.  Ask  any  one  in  the  Service  about  it. 

Th  t  Navy  hanger  in  Post  Office,  and  Navy 
posters  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a 
bluejacket.  Apply  at 

NAVY  RECRUITING  OFFICE,  80  South  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Overlooking  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity-Income  $1200  in  1908. 

Seventy-three  acres;  cuts  40  tons  hay;  wood,  fruit, 
pasture;  excellent  2-story,  9-room  house;  barn 
30x60;  good  horse,  tools  and  wagons  included.  To 
close  Immediately.  $2,250  takes  all,  part  cash.  Full 
details  and  traveling  instructions  see  page  144, 
•  Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide  No  28,”  just  out, 
copy  free.  Dept.  1099.  E.  A.  ST  ROUT  CO.,  Uni¬ 
versity  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-I  offer  some  very 
OH  HUr  Oil  IIILO  (ine  imported  and  homo  bred 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs  bred 
from  imported  stock.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  N.  Y. 


WD  Rock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
•  1  ■  heavy  layers,  $3  to  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.  S.  BRIAN.  Mt.  Kisco,  K.  Y. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  choice  April  hatched  cockerels  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  to  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


PR  SALE  by  owner — Fine  60  acre  farm,  larjjo  cement  hnuge, 
Kood  barn*,  «fce.,  well  watered.  For  rieflcriptlon  and  price, 
address  M.  C.  Dunn.,  U.F.D.  Box  107,  Route  1,  Middletown, Colin. 


Wheat  Farm  For  Sale 

224  acres,  12-room  house,  2  tenement  houses: 
$3,000  worth  of  timber:  river  bottom  land:  raised 
40  bu.  wheat  to  acre  this  year;  five  barns;  fruit; 
widow  must  sell.  $8,000.  Part  cash. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Monmouth  County  Bargain 
Rich  254-Acre  Farm 

Only  45  miles  from  New  York,  473  bushels  pota¬ 
toes  grown  hero  to  the  acre,  cuts  100  tons  hay, 
large  brook  watered  pasture,  50  acres  in  oak  and 
chestnut  timber,  splendid  orchard  of  apple,  peach 
and  pear  trees;  big  crops  wheat,  corn,  potatoes; 
2*g  story  12-room  bouse,  piazza.  4  barns,  other  out¬ 
buildings;  quick  sale  forced;  $11,000,  takes  it  part 
cash;  page  154,  ‘'Strout’s  Farm  Buyers'  Guide  28,” 
just  out,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept. 
1099,  47  W.  34th  Street,  New  York. 


New  Through  Train 

— to  the — 

North  Pacific  Coast 

The  New  Oregon-Washing'ton  Limited 

— via  the — 

Chicago  &  North  Western 
Union  Pacific 

“  The  Safest  Road  to  Travel  ” 

Leaves  Chicago  daily  at  10:00  A.  M.,  arriving  at  Portland, 

8:00  A.  M.,  the  third  day.  Passengers  reach  Tacoma 
and  Seattle  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Equipment 
includes  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars — Pull¬ 
man  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars — with  smoking  room 
and  all  the  latest  improvements — Observation  Car, 

Dining  Car  and  free  Reclining  Chair  Cars.  Electric 
Block  Signal  Protection.  Service  “  Best  in  the  World.” 

For  tickets  and  information  call  on  or  address 

J.  B.  DeFRIEST,  G.  E.  A.,  287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Steel  Shoes  are  as  waterproof  as  Rubber  Boots,  and  keep  the  feet  warm  and  perfectly  dry  regardless  of  rain,  snow,  slush  or 
mud — no  matter  how  cold  the  weather.  They  defy  cold  and  wet,  protecting  the  feet  even  from  dampness  and  chill. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  cases  of  rheumatism,  colds,  and  sore  throat  result  from  wearing  all-leather  shoes  which  leak  or  absorb 
moisture.  Pneumonia  often  develops  as  the  direct  result  of  cold,  wet  feet.  Why  take  chances  when  Steel  Shoes 
offer  real  protection,  with  comfort  thrown  in  for  good  measure  ? 


Patented 

Dec.  4  1906 

Others 
Pending 


How  These  Wonderful  Shoes  Are  Made 


Steel  Soles  and  Sides— Waterproof  Leather  Uppers  — 
Adjustable  Steel  Rivets  in  Bottoms— Hair  Cushion  Insoles 


Steel  Shoes  solve  the  problem  of  the  Perfect  Work  Shoe  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  soles  of  Steel  Shoes  and  an  inch  above  the  soles  are  stamped  out  of  a  special  light,  thin,  rust 
resisting  steel.  One  piece  of  seamless  steel  from  toe  to  heel!  As  a  further  protection  from  wear  and  a 
means  of  giving  a  firm  foothold,  the  bottoms  are  studded  with  adjustable  steel  rivets.  The  “immortal¬ 
ity”  of  the  Sole  ! 

The  adjustable  rivets  add  the  finishing  touch  of  perfection.  Practically  all  the  wear  comes  on  these  steel 
rivets.  When  steel  rivets  wear  down,  you  can  instantly  replace  them  with  new  rivets.  And  the  rivets  at  the 
tip  of  the  toe  and  ball  of  foot  are  the  only  ones  that  wear.  Steel  Shoes  never  go  to  the  Repair  Shop,  for 
there’s  nothing  to  wear  but  the  rivets.  The  cost  is  only  30  cents  for  50  extra  steel  rivets.  No  other  repairs 
are  ever  needed. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of  pliable  waterproof  leather,  and  firmly  riveted  to  soles. 
There  is  greater  strength  and  longer  service  and  more  foot  comfort  in  Steel  Shoes  than  in  any  other  working 
shoes  in  existence.  It’s  in  the  steel  and  the  pliable  leather ,  and  the  way  they  are  put  together. 


Secret  of  Steel  Shoe  Elasticity 


FREE 


Send  for  our  Book,  “The  Sole 
of  Steel,”  or,  better  yet— send  for  a 
pair  of  Steel  Shoes  on  the  Order  Blank 
Below. 


Easy  on  the  Feet!  Easy  on  the  Pocket  Book! 

One  Pair  Outlasts  3  to  6  Pairs  of  Leather  Soled  Shoes 


Steel  Shoes  are  setting  the  swiftest  pace  in  sales  of  any  work  shoes  in  existence.  They  are  so  strong  and  durable ,  so  easy 
and  comfortable  that  farmers  and  all  classes  of  workers  are  simply  astonished.  One  pair  will  outwear  from  three  to  six  pairs  of 
the  best  leather  soled  shoes  you  can  buy. 

There’s  the  utmost  limit  of  wear  in  every  pair  of  Steel  Shoes — and  comfort  as  long  as  you  wear  them.  They  are  lighter 
than  all-leather  work  shoes  with  thick  and  clumsy  soles.  They  need  no  repairs  !  They  are  absolutely  waterproof  and  will 
keep  your  feet  warm,  dry  and  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather,  in  mud,  snow  or  slush  up  to  your  shoe-tops.  Do  you  wonder 
that  many  thousands  of  workers  will  wear  no  other  kind  of  work  shoes  ? 

Steel  Shoes  Give  Absolute  Protection  from  Colds, 
Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat,  Stiffness,  Discomfort 


Good-Bye  to  Cornsand Bunions! 

No  More  Sore,  Aching  Feet! 

You  will  not  suffer  from  corns,  bunions,  callouses  and  blistered, 
aching  feet  if  you  wear  Steel  Shoes.  They  are  shaped  to  fit  the  feet 
and  need  no  “breaking  in.”  Easy  on — easy  off.  No  warping,  no 
wisting,  no  curled-up  soles.  The  rigid  Steel  Shoes  force  the  uppers 
to  keep  their  shape.  They  rest  the  feet  by  affording  support  exactly 


where  it  is  needed. 

Throw  Away  Your  Old  Shoes 
and  Hot  Rubber  Boots! 

Don’t  torture  your  feet  in  hard,  twisted,  warped,  leaky,  shapeless 
leather-soled  shoes.  Don’t  sweat  your  feet  and  make  them  tender  by 
wearing  hot  rubber  boots,  felt  boots  or  arctics.  Throw  the  old  things 
away!  Get  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  and  learsi  what  foot  comfort  really 
means. 

Save $5  to  $10  in  Shoe  Money! 

As  one  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  will  outlast  three  to  six  pairs  of  leather- 
soled  shoes,  or  at  least  three  pairs  of  rubber  boots,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  saving  in  shoe  bills  is  great.  At  least  $5  to  $10  a  year!  A  man 
who  wears  Steel  Shoes  doesn’t  have  to  own  three  different  styles  of 
working  shoes. 


Steel  Shoes  have  thick,  springy  Hair  Cushion  Insoles,  which  are  easily  slipped  out  for  cleansing  and  ailing. 
These  insoles  absorb  perspiration  and  foot  odors — absorb  the  jar  and  shock  when  you  walk  on  hard  or  stony 
ground.  They  keep  your  feet  free  from  callouses,  blisters  and  soreness. 

Made  in  Sizes  5  to  12,  6  inch,  9  inch,  12 
inch  and  16  inch  High  Styles 

Steel  Shoes  are  made  with  tops  of  different  heights,  suitable  for  every  purpose,  from  general  field  work  to 
ditch-digging. 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  $2.50  a  pair,  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather  $3.50  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  with  extra  grade  of  leather,  $3.00  a  pair,  excel  any  $4.50  all-leather  shoes. 
Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  $3.50  a  pair,  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather  $5.00  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  with  extra  quality  of  leather,  $4.00  a  pair,  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather 
$5.50  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  $5.00  a  pair,  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather  $6.00  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  $6.00  a  pair,  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather  shoes  regardless  of  cost. 

Get  “STEELS”  and  Enjoy  Real  Comfort — 


Save  Doctors’ 
Bills! 

Steel  Shoes  pay  for  themselves 
over  and  over  again  in  the  saving 
of  medicine  and  doctors’  bills. 
They  prevent  sickness. 

Wear  Steel  Shoes  and  you  need 
not  suffer  from  Colds,  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Neuralgia,  Lumbago,  Stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  Joints  and  other  trou¬ 
bles  and  discomforts  caused  by 
cold,  wet  feet.  Keep  your  feet 
always  warm,  dry  and  comfort¬ 
able  in  Steel  Shoes.  They  pro¬ 
tect  your  health  and  save  doctors’ 
bills. 


Save  Repair 
Bills! 

Steel  Shoes  need  no  expensive 
repairs — no  “half-soling,”  no 
new  heels,  no  patches. 

The  thin  Steel  Soles  are  turned 
up  an  inch  high  all  around — 
absolutely  no  cracks  or  seams 
to  hold  moisture  or  mud.  You 
can  instantly  replace  the  adjust¬ 
able  Steel  Rivets  when  partly 
worn.  The  expense  of  keeping 
leather-soled  shoes  repaired  is 
often  nearly  as  great  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  cost  of  the  shoes. 


Then  Tell  Your  Neighbors  About  It!  Order  a  Pair  Today 

Learn  by  actual  test,  the  tremendous  advantages  of  “Steels.” 

We  will  fill  orders  for  “Steel  Shoes”  direct  from  this  advertisement,  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  refund 
purchase  price  promptly  if,  upon  inspection,  you  do  not  find  the  Shoes  exactly  as  represented. 

Remit  the  price  of  the  size  and  style  of  shoes  you  wish.  Be  sure  to  state  size  oj  shoe  you  wear. 

We  will  ship  shoes  promptly,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


A  Style  of  Steel  Shoe  for 
Every  Use 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6  inch  High  Steel  Shoes  at 
$3  a  pair,  or  the  9  inch  High  Steel  Shoes  at  $4  a  pair,  for 
general  work  under  all  conditions. 

For  all  classes  of  use  requiring  high  cut  shoes,  such  as 
ditching,  lumbering,  hunting,  etc.,  our  12  inch  or  16  inch 
high  steel  shoes  are  absolutely  indispensable.  They  give  the 
utmost  possible  protection. 

Fill  out,  tear  off  and  mail  the  Order  Blank  TODAY. 

Send  Your  Order  for  Steel  Shoes  Today  Direct  to 


Order  Blank 

For  Steel  Shoes 

STEEL  SHOE  CO..  Dept.  253.  RACINE.  WIS. 

Gentlemen 

I  enclose . for  $ . 

in  payment  for . pair  Steel  Shoes, 

Size . 


| 


N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  253,  Racine,  Wis. 

Canadian  Branch  Factory,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Name.. . 

Town .  State.. 

County . R.  F.  D 

My  shoe  dealer’s  name  is.. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  A  MULCHED  ORCHARD. 

A  Visit  to  the  Hitchings  Farm. 

Part  i. 

Two  years  ago  I  went  to  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to 
see  the  orchard  which  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  had  taken  for  an  experiment  in  tillage.  One-half 
of  that  apple  orchard  had  been  left  in  sod  with  the 
grass  cut  once  and  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  The 
other  half  had  been  thoroughly  cultivated  and  a  crop 
of  clover  seeded  in  late  Summer  as  a  catch  crop. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  as  between  these  two 
methods  the  cultivated  part  of  the  orchard  was  ■su¬ 
perior.  The  foliage  was  heavier  and  darker  colored, 
the  wood  growth  was  larger  and  the  fruit  was  larger. 
Parts  of  the  sod  orchard  were  better  than  others  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  cultivated  part  was  clearly 
superior.  The  Geneva  Station  gave  the  records  of 
the  experiment,  and  has  argued  from  it  that  culture 
is  always  better  than 
mulching,  making,  ap¬ 
parently,  no  distinction 
whatever.  This  position 
has  been  criticized  by  a 
number  of  fruit  growers, 
many  of  whom  have 
been  highly  successful 
with  orchards  that  never 
were  plowed  or  cultiva¬ 
ted.  They  feel  that  the 
other  side  should  be  pre¬ 
sented.  While  visiting 
the  State  Fair  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  on  September  16,  I 
went  to  see  the  orchards 
of  Grant  Hitchings.  My 
desire  is  to  discuss  those 
mulched  orchards  as 
fairly  as  the  Western 
New  York  orchard  was 
studied  two  years  ago. 

These  orchards  are  lo¬ 
cated  10  miles  out  of 
Syracuse  on  the  south 
side  of  a  deep  valley. 

T  his  part  of  Onondaga 
County  is  quite  rolling, 
well  watered  and  natur¬ 
ally  strong  soil.  The  or¬ 
chard  in  Western  New 
York  described  two  years' 
ago  lies  in  a  comparative¬ 
ly  flat  section,  but  the 
Hitchings  orchards  are 

for  the  most  part  on  steep  hills  with  a  northern  ex¬ 
posure.  I  should  judge  that  the  soil  here  is  naturally 
.stronger  and  more  inclined  to  hold  moisture  than 
that  in  Western  New  York.  This  is  a  natural  Alfalfa 
section.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  me 
was  the  view  across  the  valley,  showing  great  patches 
of  dark  green  on  all  the  farms.  These  green  patches 
were  Alfalfa  fields,  and  contrasted  with  the  dead¬ 
looking  grass  fields  or  the  fresh  plowed  ground  they 
made  the  hillsides  look  like  great  checker  boards. 
I  speak  of  this  to  make  clear  what  I  think  is  the 
great  foundation  of  Mr.  Hitchings’s  success.  This 
is  a  natural  grass  section — more  so  I  think  than  that 
of  the  contrasting  orchard.  I  think  success  with  the 
mulch  method  depends  very  largely  upon  this  sort  of 
natural  grass  land.  Mr.  Hitchings  has  in  all  about 
14,000  trees,  most  of  them  still  young,  and  bearing 
a  little  fruit  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

Let  us  first  take  up  the  human  and  financial  sides 
of  the  orchard,  for  after  all,  these  are  the  things  that 
count.  These  trees  have  been  planted  right  in  the 
sod — without  plowing,  cultivating,  manuring  or  fer¬ 


tilizing.  The  theory  followed  in  their  care  has  been 
that  the  grass  will  obtain  considerable  amounts  of 
plant  food  from  the  soil,  and  that,  left  to  decay  on 
top  of  the  ground,  it  will  feed  the  trees  and  also 
hold  moisture  for  them.  Mr.  Hitchings  figured  that 
this  plan  of  feeding  hay  to  a  tree  would  on  his 
■soil,  give  satisfactory  growth.  He  also  figured  that 
the  labor  required  to  cultivate  his  hillsides  properly 
could  be  more  profitably  employed  at  other  crops. 
Therefore  the  scheme  of  the  farm  was  to  leave  the 
hillsides  in  trees — cutting  the  grass  whenever  most 
convenient — and  to  put  the  strong,  level  land  into 
small  fruit,  peas,  potatoes  and  similar  crops,  which 
were  expected  to  keep  the  farm  going  while  the 
trees  were  coming  to  fruiting.  As  all  who  have 
grown  fruit  and  read  or  heard  what  the  experts  have 
to  say  well  know,  this  plan  is  a  radical  one.  It 
would  naturally  require  a  man  with  strong  faith 
to  go  ahead  in  the  face  of  opposition,  if  not  ridicule, 


THE  MOTOR  CAR  TRUCK  IN  FRUIT  CULTURE.  Fig.  507. 


and  carry  the  plan  through.  Mr.  Hitchings  has  felt 
sure  of  success  from  the  first,  and  this  confideitce 
was  shared  by  his  wife  and  family.  Any  farmer  will 
know  how  this  moral  support  and  full  confidence  will 
help  develop  a  well-laid  plan.  The  development  of 
an  orchard  in  this  way  is  what  I  call  the  human  side 
of  the  business.  The  financial  side  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  too,  because  when  the  earth  gives  ,  a  man 
home  and  competence  and  more  he  may  well  feel 
that  prosperity  comes  with  an  obligation. 

A  few  years  back  a  well-known  scientist  told  me 
that  Mr.  Hitchings  would  find  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  plow  and  cultivate  his  trees  in  order  to  save  them. 
This  man  claimed  after  a  visit  to  the  orchard  that 
the  trees  were  not  growing  properly  and  that  the 
mulch  was  a  failure.  I  think  he  fully  believed  what 
he  said.  At  about  the  same  time  a  fruit-grower 
predicted  financial  failure  for  Mr.  Hitchings  because 
he  said  these  trees  in  sod  would  surely  fail  to  grow 
to  fruiting.  In  reply  to  the  latter  statement  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
ings  showed  me  his  figures.  The  farm  is  paid  for, 
the  home  and  the  family  have  been  well  provided 


for,  and  there  is  good  money  in  the  bank — and  there 
are  14,000  vigorous  apple  trees  in  bearing  or  at  the 
point  of  fruiting.  You  remember  that  Mr.  Hitchings 
plans  to  let  the  trees  grow  in  their  own  way — putting 
the  labor  of  teams  and  men  on  the  lower  level  land. 
Last  year  he  sold  $4,039.42  worth  of  strawberries, 
peas,  potatoes  and  similar  crops  from  those  lower 
fields.  The  total  cost  of  all  labor  and  all  seeds  and 
materials  was  $2.077.34 — a  net  income  of  $1,962.08. 
In  addition  to  this  about  $2,000  worth  of  apples 
were  sold.  A  few  items  of  expense  are  fertilizers 
$27.68,  spraying  materials  $92.86,  seeds  $87.53,  labor 
$1,160.60.  A  good  share  of  this  labor  expense  went 
to  members  of  the  family.  Now  let  us  understand 
first  that  practically  all  the  labor  put  on  these  14,000 
trees  outside  of  pruning,  spraying  and  picking  was 
once  mowing  the  grass.  This  was  done  at  odd  times 
through  the  Summer,  when  other  work  was  not 
pressing.  Instead  of  plowing  and  cultivating  in  the 

orchard  the  two  farm 
teams  were  kept  at  work 
on  the  level  part  of  the 
farm,  and  hauling  pro¬ 
duce  to  Syracuse.  We 
see  that  this  labor  gave 
a  net)  returir  of  $1,962.08. 

I  fere  is  the  first  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  mulched  or¬ 
chard.  In  order  to  plow 
and  cultivate  these  trees 
as  the  experts  demand 
at  least  four  teams  and 
a  small  gang  of  work¬ 
men  would  have  been 
needed.  There  would 
have  been  no  income  in 
return  for  this  labor,  for 
many  of  the  trees  are 
not  yet  in  bearing.  By 
leaving  the  trees  in  sod 
Mr.  Hitchings  has  been 
able  to  employ  his  labor 
at  more  profitable  work, 
make  the  farm  pay  while 
the  orchard  is  develop¬ 
ing  and  do  a  great  share 
of  it  all  with  the  labor 
of  his  own  family. 

But  what  about  the 
trees — have  they  suf¬ 
fered  ?  .We  shall  describe 
their  condition  as  fairly 
See  page  922.  as  we  can  Last  year 

•  they  gave  $2,000  worth 
of  apples  and  this  year  the  crop  is  estimated  at  $3,000. 

Now  this  way  of  handling  an  orchard  will  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  fruit  growers,  yet  many  are  so  situated 
that  they  will  see  tl^e  point  at  once.  It  seems  to  me 
a  fair  criticism  that  the  Geneva  Station  bulletin  on 
apple  culture  is  an  argument  for  cultivation  rather 
than  an  effort  to  bring  out  all  the  facts.  I  think  it 
a  fair  way  to  approach  the  subject,  by  admitting 
that  Mr.  Hitchings  has  made  a  success  of  his  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  certainly  a  financial  success  thus  far, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  this  success  will  continue. 
These  things  being  so  the  fair  thing  is  to  admit  them 
and  then  see  if  we  can  find  what  is  responsible  for 
the  success.  Is  there  something  peculiar  about  this 
location  and  soil?  Is  it  safe  to  advise  this  mulch 
method  for  general  use?  Naturally  I  have  my  own 
opinion  about  these  things,  based  upon  our  own 
experience  in  sod  culture,  but  I  want  to  give  the 
facts  about  the  Hitchings  orchard  just  as  they  are. 
No  one  should  claim  that  there  are  any  cast-iron 
rules  that  must  necessarily  be  followed  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  H.  W.  C. 
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AUTOMOBILE  FARM  TRUCKS. 

Il  is  interesting  to  know  that  many  of  the  conveni¬ 
ences  and  helps  which  were  supposed  to  belong  to 
city  society  arc  now  making  their  way  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  Water  fixtures  in  the  houses,  steam  and  hot 
water  heaters,  and  many  other  tilings  which  r><)  years 
ago  were  rarely  found  outside  a  large  town  are  now 
common  in  many  farmhouses.  Machinery  which  was 
thought  to  he  of  practical  service  only  on  smooth 
city  streets  may  now  be  found  in  the  country.  The 
picture  on  the  first  page.  Fig.  507,  shows  a  large  auto 
truck  which  does  the  business  for  a  fruit  farm.  It  is 
shown  in  actual  use  at  Conyers  Manor,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  carrying  peaches  to  market  some  eight  miles 
distant.  This  machine  has  a  50  horse-power  engine, 
its  maximum  speed  is  15  miles  an  hour  and  its  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  is  $4,000.  Geo.  A.  Drew,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  Conyers  Manor,  is  much  pleased  with 
the  machine  in  every  way  and  says  that  it  is  very 
practical  and  serviceable  and  takes  the  place  of  at  least 
six  horses.  Forty-three  barrels  of  apples  can  be 
carried  with  perfect  ease.  It  will  carry  one  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes.  In  the  load  shown  here  there 
are.  one  hundred  baskets  of  peaches,  and  considerable 
more  could  have  been  added.  Both  trips  to  market 
are  made  to  count,  as  returning  the  truck  brings  back 
supplies  for  the  farm  and  its  operation.  Such  a 
truck  as  this  will  climb  any  grade  that  is  found  on 
traffic  thoroughfares,  and  ordinary  mud  has  no  terror 
for  it  at  all.  By  means  of  trucks  like  these,  markets 
are  brought  close  to  the  farmers,  thus  insuring  a 
quick  disposal  of  the  farm  products;  much  labor  is 
saved,  and  much  more  work  can  he  accomplished  for 
less  money.  _ 

FALL  FALLOW  OR  COVER  CROPS. 
Requirements  of  Varying  Location  or  Climate. 

I  have  a  piece  of  old  pasture  wlileli  has  never  Iteen 
plowed.  Which  is  better  for  me  to  do,  plow  In  the 
•Spring.  or  plow  In  the  Kail  and  sow  to  rye,  and  plow 
the  r.ve  under  In  the  Spring?  When  should  tin1  rye  tie 
sown,  and  when  should  II  lie  plowed  under?  u.  n.  n. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

On  our  own  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey  experi 
ence  would  lead  us  to  operate  as  follows :  Plow  early 
in  September,  and  put  at  least  one  ton  of  lime  on  the 
furrows.  Then  harrow  thoroughly  with  spring-tooth 
and  Acme  and  sow  rye.  The  harrowing  and  the  lime 
will  break  up  the  old  sod  and  start  decay.  As  our 
soil  does  not  freeze  solid  until  the  middle  of  Decern 
her,  the  rye  has  a  good  chance  to  grow.  In  the  Spring 
we  plow  under  the  rye  when  about  two  feet  high,  pack- 
down  hard  with  a  roller  and  fine  the  surface.  While 
this  plan  works  well  as  far  north  as  New  York  City, 
it  might  he  better  to  follow  another  plan  farther 
north,  where  the  ground  freezes  earlier.  This  is  un¬ 
derstood  fin  reading  the  following: 

I  enclose  n  dipping  from  a  local  HI.  Lawrence  County. 
N.  Y.,  paper,  In  which  It  seems  as  though  the  plan 
advocated  Is  at  variance  with  your  idea  of  the  necessity 
of  ii  cover  crop  in  the  Fall  to  save  nitrogen.  Coming 
from  the  source  It  does,  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
wish  to  take  Issue  with  Mr.  Cook.  o.  w.  h, 

Vermont. 

The  article  referred  to  is  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Cook,  the 
following  extracts  giving  a  fair  idea  of  what  he  ad¬ 
vocates  : 

There  Is  n  general  disposition  to  say  that  our  agri¬ 
cultural  lands  contain  lnsu  lllelcnt  organic  matter.  I 
think  this  Is  true  of  our  eastern  soils  taken  as  a  whole, 
hut  It  Is  my  opinion  that  very  many  of  these  lands 
lire  deficient  In  humus  hut  not  deficient  in  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  that  Is,  they  have  plenty  of  root  growth  of  some  sort, 
(piaek  grass,  or  weeds,  or  perhaps  the  sod  of  legitimate 
plant  growth,  but  Hits  lias  no  value  In  feeding  another 
plant  until  it  Inis  become  thoroughly  rotted.  In  fact,  beyond 
the  opening  up  of  the  soil  consequent  upon  root  growth, 
It  does  a  positive  damage  on  the  plants  which  follow. 

.  .  .  The  old-fashioned  Summer  fallow  practiced  for 
so  many  years'  thoroughly  reduced  the  sod  and  made 
the  soil  exceedingly  loose  and  open,  and  rotted  every 
trace  of  organic  matter  In  It.  While  the  practice  luid 
many  points  of  vantage,  it  had  also  much  that  was 
disadvantageous.  We  lost  n  crop  for  n  whole  season, 
and  then.  In  order  to  save  the  readily  available  plant 
food,  it  was  necessary  to  sow  a  Fall  crop,  either  wheat 
or  rye,  which  everyone  does  not  care  to  do;  and  further 
more,  the  exposure  of  the  land  during  the  Slimmer  to 
the  heat  destroyed  some  of  the  organic  matter.  We 
have  now  found  a  way  of  getting  the  same  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  tlu-  Summer  fallow,  without  loss  of  the 
land  for  a  season  and  without  loss  of  plant  food.  The 
scheme  Is  simply  as  follows: 

Plow  the  soil  six  or  seven  inches  deep  or  soon  as 
practicable  In  the  early  Fall  or  late  Summer,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  moisture  In  the  hind:  often  the  land 

is  so  dry  llinl  It  cannot  be  plowed  until  after  Hie  Fall 

rains;  this  hits  the  disadvantage  of  shortening  up  the 
time  of  working  the  soil  after  plowing.  Immediately  after 
plowing  pill  on  the  harrows  and  give  the  soil  the  same 
thorough  working  which  would  follow  Spring  plowing, 
preparatory  to  planting  or  sowing.  In  the  course  of  n 
week,  or  when  convenient,  go  on  again  and  repent  the 
operation.  Continue  Hils  until  Winter.  Some  fields  will 
require  more  work  than  others,  a  tough,  quaek.v  sod  more 
than  any  other  sod.  The  render  will  readily  see  the 

advantage  at  Ibis  time  of  the  year  for  the  destruction 
of  plant  roots.  The  roots  are  dormant  and  so  decay 

very  quickly.  In  the  Spring,  when  nature  is  putting 


forth  lis  greatest  effort  to  develop  the  plant,  every  one 
knows  how  hard  It  Is  to  keep  back  these  grasses  and 
weeds,  hut  in  the  Fall  It  Is  surprising  to  see  how  liltle 
work  will  reduce  the  sod.  In  the  Spring,  ns  soon  as  the 
land  con  he  harrowed,  give  It  whatever  work  II  may 
need;  then  jus!  before  the  crop  is  to  he  put  In,  re-plow 
Il  a  little  deeper  than  in  Hie  Fall,  for  corn,  one  inch 
deeper,  for  potatoes,  perhaps  three  Inches  deeper.  If 
there  are  any  spots  In  the  field  which  are  tough  and 
bard  above  other  places  it  will  lie  profitable  to  put  In 
ii  plow  and  turn  them  over  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
then  later,  when  the  whole  field  Is  being  plowed,  they 
will  receive  again  their  third  treatment  with  the  plow. 

Wc  think  this  is  sensible  advice  for  Northern  New 
York,  though  in  New  Jersey  wc  prefer  the  cover  crop. 
Prof.  Cook  is  right  in  saying1  that  many  of  our  soils, 
particularly  meadow  and  pasture  lands,  contain  plenty 
of  organic  matter  but  very  little  humus.  Some  of  us 
have  fallen  into  a  had  habit  of  using  one  name  for  the 
other — but  humus  is  organic  matter  thoroughly  rotted 
down.  That  is  the  only  condition  in  which  it  will 
feed  plants.  With  our  moist  and  warm  Falls  and 
with  our  use  of  lime  the  organic-  matter  which  wc 
plow  under  is  well  rotted  by  the  middle  of  December. 
If  we  did  not  have  some  crop  like  rye  growing  there 
would  he  some  loss  of  nitrates.  Up  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River,  however,  conditions  arc  very  different. 
Freezing  comes  a  month  and  perhaps  six  weeks  ear¬ 
lier.  The  sod  is  also  stronger  than  with  us,  and  the 
constant  working  of  that  plowed  ground  in  that  colder 
soil,  we  believe  docs  more  good  than  our  earlier  and 
shorter  working  and  cover  crops.  Again,  we  have  a 
series  of  thaws  through  the  Winter,  during  which 
the  rye  gets  green  and  seems  to  start.  In  the  North 
the  ground  remains  frozen  and  snow-covered  all 
through  the  Winter.  Thus  a  method  adapted  to  one 
latitude  will  not  work  so  well  in  another.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  advocate  mulching  strawberry  plants  in  Win¬ 
ter.  In  Northern  Michigan  this  is  not  necessary, 
since  the  ground  freezes  early  and  remains  frozen 
solid  until  late  in  Spring.  There  being  no  thaw  and 
freeze  through  the  Winter  the  plants  are  not  thrown 
nut  and  do  not  need  mulching. 


A  PORTABLE  CHICKEN  COOP. 

The  little  coop  shown  at  big.  508,  was  hastily 
made  of  picked  up  material;  four  pieces  six  feet  long 


A  PORTABLE  COOP  FOR  LITTLE  CHICKS.  Fio.  508. 

and  four  inches  wide  for  the  frame,  with  two  uprights 
14  inches  long  nailed  to  center  of  two  opposite  sides, 
and  a  ridgepole  across  the  top  of  same.  One-inch 
mesh  wire  netting  was  tacked  to  ridgepole,  sloping 
down  on  both  sides  to  frame,  and  the  gable  ends 
closed  with  four  orange-box  covers  Chicks  were  fed 
and  watered  through  the  netting,  and  a  small  door 
in  one  corner  let  them  into  a  light  box  at  night,  and 
for  a  few  weeks  they  were  carried  in  the  barn  nights. 
A  hoard  shelf  in  the  box  three  inches  above  bottom 
prevented  their  piling  up  and  smothering.  A  cotton 
haycap  covered  part  of  one  side  of  wire  “roof,”  for 
shade,  and  shelter  from  sudden  showers.  This  coop 
was  light  and  easily  moved,  but  chicks  soon  had  to 
“creep”  when  near  either  of  the  low  sides,  so  if  mak¬ 
ing  another  1  would  use  boards  a  foot  wide,  with 
wire  netting  level  on  top,  and  feed  and  water 
troughs  attached  to  the  sides,  so  all  could  be  moved 
together.  I  think  if  I  were  growing  chicks  on  a  much 
larger  scale  1  would  do  it  on  this  plan,  as  you  have 
such  perfect  control,  and  they  seem  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  with  a  very  small  part  of  the  earth  (about 
one  square  foot  each)  and  no  claim  on  the  North 
Pole.  WALTER  CLEMENT. 

Michigan.  _ 

“FAMILY  COST”  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Last  year  the  railroads  operating  under  the  Central 
Freight  Association”  decided  to  make  a  10  per  cent 
increase  of  freight  all  along  the  line.  Tn  order  to 
manufacture  public  opinion,  or  rather  to  keep  it  quiet, 
they  issued  a  little  book  called  a  "Freight  Primer.” 
So  much  opposition  was  made  that  the  proposed 
freight  increase  was  abandoned.  Here  is  one  of  the 
“lessons”  from  this  "Primer:” 

I.eBHOn  x II.  The  railroad*  lran*porl  all  the  food.  clothing 
atul  furl,  consumed  bp  the  average  fonill p  In  the  United 
(Hates  for  Ichh  than  three  cents  per  dap.  According  to 
an  invent  I  gall  on  made  by  the  Government,  the  average  size 


October  23. 

of  a  family  In  Hie  t'nlted  Stales  is  five  persons,  anil  tin* 
average  yearly  income  of  the  family  is  $749.50.  Of  this 
amount  $(199.24  Is  expended  during  the  year,  divided  as 


Food  . 

Per  Cent. 
44.75 

Clothing . 

.  94.99 

1 3.58 

Fuel  and  llgln  tug . 

.  38.59 

5.52 

Kent  . 

.  118.40 

16.93 

For  all  other  purposes. .. 

.  134.34 

19.22 

Total  . 

. $690.24 

100.00 

The  total  freight  charges  for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  etc., 
used  by  this  average  family,  living  in  any  one  of  our 
central  commercial  el  (lea,  coating  approximately  $4-ltt, 
amounts  to  $9.90  per  year,  or  less  than  three  centu  per 
day.  A  10  per  cent  Increase  In  freight  rates  would  add 
99  cents  to  (he  annual  expense,  or  lots  than  one-third 
of  one  cent  per  dap.  is  Hits  not  an  exceedingly  small 
price  for  the  wage-earner  to  pay  for  steady,  well-paid 
employment?  Are  not  freight  rales  marvelously  low  in 
(Ids  country,  rather  thnu  unreasonably  high,  as  has  been 
so  often  claimed? 

Here  we  have  primer  figures  that  lie.  Let  us  see 
about  this  "three  cents  a  day.”  The  twenty-second 
annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Commission,  page  88, 
gives  the  total  freight  revenue  for  all  “interstate” 
railroads  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1908,  as  $1,605,119,842.  These  figures  must 
he  correct,  as  they  are  given  voluntarily  by  the  roads 
themselves.  Some  small  railroads  that  do  no  inter¬ 
state  traffic  make  no  report  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
mission.  Of  the  interstate  revenue  given  above  there 
needs  to  be  deducted  an  amount  for  freight  that  is 
exported.  1  he  total  freight  charges  on  exported  goods 
is  licit  known.  Perhaps  they  would  balance  the  "intra¬ 
state"  charges  not  known.  If  not  we  will  allow  in 
addition  the'  65  odd  millions  out  of  our  total  for  "in¬ 
terstate"  freight.  The  population  of  the  United  Stales 
in  round  numbers  is  eighty  millions,  or  sixteen  million 
families,  allowing  five  to  a  family  as  before.  This 
gives  sixteen  hundred  million  dollars  freight  to  be 
paid  by  sixteen  million  families,  or  $100  per  family. 
If  these  figures  are  correct,  then  some  families  arc 
paying  more  than  their  share  if,  as  stated  in  the 
“Primer."  "the  total  freight  charges  for  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  fuel,  etc.,  used  by  this  average  family,  living  in 
any  one  of  our  central  commercial  cities,  costing  ap¬ 
proximately  $446,  amounts  to  $9.90  per  year  or  less 
than  three  cents  per  day.”  Some  “freight  rates  are 
marvelously  low  in  this  country”  it  is  true,  hut  the 
total  freight  charges  are  quite  an  item  to  some  people. 
Again  some  are  “unreasonably  high  in  this  country," 
as  everyone  knows.  Instead  of  three  cents  per  day 
for  the  average  family  it  looks  more  like  thirty  cents. 
If  the  “average  family  of  the  cities"  is  only  paying 
three  cents  per  day,  evidently  the  average  family  of 
the  “country”  is  paying  more  than  “thirty  cents.” 

How  much  does  the  average  family  pay  for  other 
transportation?  The  interstate  report  for  1908  gives 
the  passenger  revenue  on  interstate  traffic  as  $506,- 
905,109.  Tn  round  figures,  $600,000,000.  Transporta¬ 
tion  on  street  railways  (census),  $300,000,000;  trans¬ 
portation  by  water  (census),  $200,000,000;  trans¬ 
portation  by  mail  (U.  S.  report  1908),  $200,000,000; 
Interurhan  and  electric  lines  (census),  $1 00.000.000 ; 
express,  telegraph,  and  telephone,  estimated,  $200,- 
000,000.  Total  other  than  freight,  $1,600,000,000; 
freight,  $1,600,000,000;  grand  total,  $3,200,000,000. 
$200  per  family  is  the  sum  approximately  that  the 
average  family  in  the  United  States  pays  for  trans¬ 
portation.  1  his  is  nearly  one  third  of  the  income  of 
the  average  family.  These  figures  are  given  to  show 
the  great  importance  of  the  transportation  problem. 
These  things  we  must  have  in  this  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  No  matter  whether  we  live  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  city  we  are  compelled  to  use  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  some  of  its  forms.  This  is  the  vital 
problem  before  the  American  people  to-day.  The 
Postal  service  is  operated  by  the  public,  hut  that  is 
only  one-sixteenth  of  the  transportation  business. 

WHEAT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

In  1893,  at  the  Kxpcriment  Station  of  Oklahoma, 
an  acre  of  “virgin"  soil  was  taken  for  experiments  in 
growing  wheat.  This  was  the  first  cultivated  crop 
ever  grown  on  the  soil.  Five  crops  of  wheat  were 
grown,  and  then  'half  the  acre  was  still  kept  in 
wheat  without  change,  while  the  other  half  was  ma¬ 
nured.  In  1898,  farm  manure  at  the  rate  of  15  tons 
per  acre  was  used;  in  1899,  II  tons,  and  in  1904,  18 
tons.  The  average  of  the  1 1  crops  shows  an  annual 
gain  of  K.9  bushels  of  grain  and  1,520  pounds  of  straw 
per  acre  as  the  result  of  manuring.  For  years  West¬ 
ern  farmers  were  told  that  their  “virgin”  soil  did  not 
need  manure.  We  think  such  advice  worked  great 
injury  to  the  development  of  some  parts  of  the  West, 
since  il  encouraged  waste.  The  Oklahoma  experiment 
shows  just  what  we  expected.  All  soils,  after  a  few 
years’  cropping,  will  he  helped  by  the  application  of 
manure.  No  man  can  afford  to  waste  plant  food.  We 
also  believe  that  in  their  prejudice  against  chemical 
fertilizers  many  western  farmers  neglect  the  use  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  long  after  the  need  is  felt. 
The  West  has  much  to  learn  from  the  East  in  study¬ 
ing  the  use  of  chemicals. 
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IMMIGRANTS  AND  LAND  SALES. 
Keeping  Men  and  Money  Here. 

With  reference  to  your  article  “New  Type  of  Real 
Estate  Agent,”  on  page  863,  permit  me  to  say :  Among 
our  recently  arrived  immigrants  there  arc  millions 
of  skilled  farmers;  in  the  sections  from  where  Hun¬ 
garians,  Italians  and  Slavs  come,  the  chief  industry, 
almost  the  exclusive  one,  is  agriculture.  Such  peas¬ 
ants  toil  here  in  mining,  construction,  factory  or  any 
other  work;  they  save  a  part  of  their  earnings  for 
the  established  purpose  of  purchasing  tillable  land, 
and  as  soon,  as  possible,  re-engage  in  agriculture. 
A  multitude  of  concerns,  styling  themselves  “private 
hanks,”  arc  engaged  in  the  business  of  transmitting 
the  savings  of  such  immigrants  to  their  respective 
countries  of  origin,  and  sell  them  steerage  tickets 
to  rc-migratc.  livery  outgoing  transatlantic  steamer 
is  full  of  such  people.  The  amounts  thus  transmitted 
average  $300,000,000  annually;  last  year,  an  excep¬ 
tional  one,  such  exported  sums  amounted  to  over 
$(>00,000,000.  The  influx  of  this  American  money 

caused  in  certain  pails  of  Kuropc  the  rising  of  the 
price  of  land  to  fabulous  heights.  Our 
Bureau  of  Immigation  states  that  from 
July,  1908,  to  June,  1909,  inclusive,  370,684 
of  al!  arrivals  have  departed;  this  is  over 
40  per  cent.  A  number  of  such  re-mi¬ 
grants  discover  in  time  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  make  a  living  on  the  land  which 
they  purchased  in  their  native  country  for 
amounts  out  of  all  proportion.  They  sell 
the  same  for  whatever  is  paid  to  them, 
and  migrate  again  to  the  United  States, 
minus  the  bulk  of  their  money,  discouraged 
and  old.  The  masses  of  our  immigrants 
do  not  know  that  farms  can  be  acquired 
here;  some  of  them  refuse  to  believe,  until 
proved,  that  good  farms  with  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  purchased  in  New  York  State 
for  from  $10  to  $25  per  acre.  Such  farms 
are  for  sale,  and  can  be  bought  on  install¬ 
ment  payments;  immigrants  will  make 
such  purchases  if  informed.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  New  York  State 
does,  on  a  small  scale,  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  to  immigrants;  the  result 
achieved  is  encouraging. 

Real  estate  agents  in  every  section 
should  make  efforts  to  sell  farms  to  im¬ 
migrants;  Hungarian,  Italian  and  Slav  im¬ 
migrants  are  hungry  for  tillable  land  and 
competent  in  farming.  Systematic  and  ad¬ 
equate  efforts  to  reach  these  parties  by 
proper  information,  published  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  which  the  respective  immigrants 
understand,  would  soon  result  in  good  fi¬ 
nancial  returns  to  both  the  real-estate  agent 
and  the  individual  immigrant,  besides,  this 
would  benefit  our  agriculture.  Real-estate 
agents,  if  honest  and  scrupulous,  will  find 
immigrants  good  customers.  Such  parties 
should  become  permanent  advertisements 
for  future  sales  of  farms,  as  they  are 
bound  to  be  followed,  if  properly  treated, 
by  relatives  and  friends.  Let  it  be  empha¬ 
sized;  immigrants  of  the  recently  arrived 
races  will  have  tillable  land,  they  will  ac¬ 
quire  land  in  their  native  country  if  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  opportunities  of  which  they 
may  avail  themselves  in  this  country,  but 
they  gladly  will  stay  here  and  augment 
our  agriculture  if  proper  information  is 
extended  to  them;  information  for  immi¬ 
grants  must  be  in  the  languages  which  they  under¬ 
stand.  Of  course  it  is  necessary,  that  our  Legislature 
should,  enact  laws  to  regulate  and  supervise  the  “pri¬ 
vate  banks”  who  stimulate  our  immigrants  to  export 
their  savings  and  to  re-migratc  to  their  respective 
native  lands.  Immigrants  should,  hereafter,  not  be 
obstructed  in  becoming  Americanized.  An  immigra¬ 
tion  bill  should  be  enacted;  a  State  office  should  he 
established  to  enforce  the  law;  Congress  should  create 
postal  savings  banks.  Soon  thereafter  we  would  not 
only  have  the  best  markets  for  agricultural  products, 
but  also  prosperous  agriculture,  and  good  conditions 
in  general.  _  lajos  steiner. 

CHICKENS  AND  FRUITS. 

How  To  Form  the  Combination. 

I  was  interested  in  the  advice  Mr.  White  gave  to 
the  man  with  13  acres  who  wanted  to  raise  poultry 
and  small  fruits.  On  page  863,  he  tells  11.  F.  M.  to 
raise  his  chickens  in  his  orchard,  and  a  little  later 
advises  growing  strawberries  between  peaches.  II.  F. 
M.  ought  to  be  warned  not  to  try  to  grow  strawberries 
where  his  hens  can  get  into  them.  I  have  learned  by 
sad  experience  that  there  is  nothing  a  healthy  hen 
likes  to  scratch  in  as  much  as  the  litter  covering  the 
strawberries  in  Winter,  and  nothing  tastes  so  good 


to  biddy  as  the  fruit  buds  of  those  same  strawberries. 
Anyway,  I  don’t  think  a  man  with  only  13  acres,  with 
a  living  to  make  off  them  ought  to  try  to  grow  both 
hens  and  strawberries.  The  two  don’t  go  well  to¬ 
gether.  The  berry  season  comes  just  when  he  ought 
to  be  busiest  with  his  young  chicks.  Strawberries 
require  more  care  and  more  experience  than  any  other 
small  fruit,  and  when  marketing  time  comes  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  a  glut  unless  Ihc  berries  ary 
the  kind  the  Hope  Farm  man  produces,  and  not  many 
beginners  grow  that  kind.  My  advice  to  If.  F.  M.  is 
to  concentrate  on  the  peaches  and  raspberries,  both 
<rf  which  can  be  marketed  after  the  rush  in  the  poul¬ 
try  is  over.  I  believe  grapes  go  well  with  chickens 
if  the  market  can  be  found.  Then  I  would  advise  II. 
F.  M.  to  put  every  square  foot  he  can  spare  from  his 
fruit  into  corn  for  his  hens.  And  let:  him  grow  a 
good  patch  of  cabbage  for  Winter  green  food.  I 
have  the  greatest  faith  in  chickens  if  they  have  the 
room  to  range,  but  they  ought  not  to  have  a  straw¬ 
berry  plantation  to  range  over,  that  is  if  the  owner 
expects  to  sell  the  strawberries.  Let  11.  F.  M.  read 
and  meditate  upon  the  story  of  the  Indiana  straw¬ 


EMIL  GRAFF’S  SEEDLING  GRAPE.  Fig,  509.  See  page  928. 


berry  grower  printed  on  the  same  page  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  as  his  query  and  Mr.  White's  answer.  The  In¬ 
diana  man  figures  a  profit  of  $19.98  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  strawberries.  Raspberries  can 
beat  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  with  half  the 
labor.  There  are  too  many  strawberries  grown  any¬ 
how.  '['here  never  were  too  many  eggs  or  roasters. 

G.  T.  H. 

R.  Nh-Y. — We  find  it  much  harder  to  get  pickers 
for  bush  fruits  than  for  strawberries. 


MOVING  PICTURES  AT  INSTITUTES. 

Not  Practical  in  New  York. 

I  have  read  your  suggestion  that  farmers’  institute 
speakers  carry  a  moving  picture  outfit  with  them  in 
their  work.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  practicable. 
The  man  who  penned  that  suggestion  in  your  editorial, 
page  772,  is  like  so  many  other  contributors  to  agri¬ 
cultural  journals,  who  are  versed  in  thinking  a  lot  and 
doing  a  little.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  would  cost 
to  get  up  a  roll  of  films.  An  electric  light  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  the  pictures  distinctly,  and  where  would 
you  get  that  at  more  than  half  the  places  where  in¬ 
stitutes  are  held? 

I  once  had  your  idea,  but  an  experience  dispelled  it. 


'I'lie  Department  of  Agriculture  could  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  think  of  buying  a  lantern,  so  I  bought  one  and 
paid  for  it  from  my  own  earnings.  The  Department 
of  Education  furnish  an  outfit  with  hydro-oxygen  gas, 
which  is  possible  to  do  for  their  teachers’  institute 
meetings  of  five  days’  duration  and  always  on  the 
line  of  a  railroad,  and  gas  tanks  can  be  refilled  and 
forwarded  by  express.  That  cannot  be  done  with 
farmers’  institutes  at  cross-road  stands.  At  one  time 
our  team  was  two  weeks  away  from  the  sound  of  a 
locomotive  whistle.  For  an  illumination  I  chose 
acetylene  gas.  With  a  light  having  so  much  less  power 
than  an  electric  I  needed  the  best  of  lenses,  and  I 
bought  an  outfit  costing  $ll<),  including  the  gas  gen¬ 
erator.  I  had  to  use  slides.  On  one  subject  I  had  a 
series  of  21.  Other  subjects  took  five  to  10  slides.  I 
usually  spoke  for  about  an  hour.  Compact  as  my  out¬ 
fit  was,  it  was  much  in  the  way  when  riding  over  the 
hills  in  the  cold  with  a  staff  of  speakers  and  a  driver. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  if  the  audience  cared 
much  for  the  illustrations.  At  least  the  Department 
never  asked  for  its  repetition,  and  my  $110  outfit  lies 
up  in  the  attic  unused.  When  I  go  out  to  institutes 
now  1  go  and  do  as  the  others  do,  go 
empty-handed  and  just  spout.  I  cannot  see 
but  that  is  all  the  same  to  the  public. 

JOHN  w.  spencer. 

A  Successful  Use  in  Louisiana- 

I  have  Edison’s  moving  picture  equip¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  the  moving  picture 
machine  and  stereopticon,  with  provision 
for  the  use  of  electricity  or  oxy hydrogen 
light.  I  have  found  the  oxyhydrogen  light 
fairly  successful,  but  rather  expensive.  I 
ajso  have  an  oxygen  generating  machine 
for  using  the  oxylith  and  oxone  for  genera¬ 
ting  the  oxygen,  and  ether  saturator  for 
furnishing  the  hydrogen  flame.  1  estimate 
that  it  costs  about  $2  for  an  hour’s  lecture 
with  the  oxyhydrogen  light.  The  gas  gen¬ 
erator  1  believe  is  more  satisfactory,  but 
a  little  more  expensive  than  the  oxygen 
cylinders.  Where  people  arc  accustomed  to 
seeing  pictures  strongly  lighted  with  elec¬ 
tric  light,  the  oxyhydrogen  light  will  not 
be  very  satisfactory.  It  only  gives  about 
one-half  the  illumination  of  the  electric 
light.  Still,  in  country  places  the  people 
are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
secured. 

Of  the  films  that  I  have,  the  following 
are  the  more  important :  Sulky  plows 
breaking  land,  corn  harvesters,  grain  har¬ 
vesters,  hay  mowing  machines,  all  in  op¬ 
eration  ;  parade  of  live  stock  at  the  Iowa 
State  Fair,  parade  of  premium  live  stock 
at  the  International  at  Chicago,  road  ma¬ 
chine  engines  hauling  heavy  load  on  a 
macadamized  road.  I  also  have  a  few  of 
the  stock  yards  at  Chicago,  showing  the 
cattle  being  driven  to  slaughter,  and  a  few 
showing  the  slaughtering  of  hogs  in  the 
packing  plants.  I  also  have  a  very  good 
view  on  a  poultry  farm’  showing  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  poultry  and  demonstration  of 
the  use  of  the  trap  coops  keeping  a  record 
of  the  hens  in  laying  eggs.  [  have  short 
pieces  of  film  showing  young  suckling  pigs 
and  some  suckling  lambs.  I  have  a  film 
taken  on  a  rice  plantation  showing  the 
harvest  and  thrashing  of  the  rice,  but  the 
film  is  not  very  good.  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
first-class  pictures  of  desired  subjects. 

You  arc  mistaken  in  thinking  that  I  was  the  first 
to  use  these  pictures  in  this  way.  I  think  probably 
Assistant  Secretary  Hays  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  among  the  first  to  use  them, 
and  he  had  some  special  films  made  showing  their  work 
in  wheat  breeding  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Amoss,  who  has  charge  of  the  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute  work  in  Maryland,  has  also  used  this  means 
of  illustration.  1  believe,  however,  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  extensive  use  of  the  moving  picture 
will  be  made  for  instruction  purposes  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  secure  films  illustrating  all  kinds  of 
improved  implements  for  illustration  and  that  many 
phases  of  advanced  agricultural  practice  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  way. 

At  one  time  I  took  some  preliminary  steps  toward 
getting  all  of  the  farmers’  institute  people  to  join  in 
the  expense  of  having  pictures  made  for  illustrating 
purposes,  but  did  not  meet  with  very  much  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  so  abandoned  the  project.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  at  the  time  wanted  a  guarantee  of  the  sale  of 
35  sets  at  12  cents  per  foot  for  the  finished  film  be¬ 
fore  they  would  make  the  special  films.  1  think  it  is 
probable  that  if  some  one  would  take  up  the  matter 
and  push  it  energetically  they  could  secure  the  sale 
of  35  films,  and  could  get  a  good  firm  to  manufacture 
a  set  of  films  that  would  be  suitable  for  illustrating 
some  phases  of  agricultural  practice  that  could  not  be 
brought  before  the  public  in  any  other  way. 

Louisiana  F.xp.  Stat'on.  w.  r.  pooson. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

IKvery  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  tlio  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.l 

PEACH  AND  CHERRY  SLUGS. 

I  notice  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  spray  pear  and  cherry  trees 
with  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead  to 
kill  the  slugs.  I  consider  it  needless 
trouble  and  expense  to  use  either  of 
these.  One  good  dusting  of  slaked  lime 
or  wood  ashes  will  kill  every  slug  it 
touches,  and  one  can  dust  a  score  of 
trees  in  the  time  he  is  spraying  one. 
Have  the  ashes  or  lime  dust  fine  and 
sow  it  on  liberally  when  dew  is  on,  or 
after  a  rain.  The  ashes  or  lime  can  be 
applied  at  any  time,  as  the  slugs  arc  al¬ 
ways  somewhat  sticky,  and  as  soon  as 
the  dust  touches  the  slugs  it  will  convert 
them  into  a  bit  of  soap.  But  it  is  far 
less  disagreeable  to  apply  the  dust  when 
ihc  dew  is  on  and  the  air  is  damp,  as  at 
that  time  not  half  as  much  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  person.  One  should 
keep  a  watch  out  for  slugs,  and  apply 
the  dust  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  show, 
for  it  is  severe  on  the  trees  to  have  the 
foliage  seriously  eaten. j.  s.  woodward. 

Fall  Plowing  of  Peach  Orchard. 

In  regard  to  the  Niagara  County 
peach  orchard  with  the  great  crop  of 
Summer  grass,  page  908,  I  would  say  let 
it  alone  until  next  Spring  and  then  plow 
it  under  or  work  it  in  with  a  Cutaway 
harrow.  I  would  consider  the  grass  a 
good  cover  crop,  and  desirable  as  pro¬ 
tection  for  Winter.  w.  T..  mann. 

Chemical  Fertilizers  on  Strawberries. 

./.  It.  /*.,  Wappini/crs  Falls,  N.  Y. — What 
time  of  year  should  chemical  fertilizer  be 
applied  to  the  strawberry  plnrits?  In 
what  manner  should  it  be  applied?  What 
mixture  would  i<  be  best  to  use? 

A  ns. — We  make  the  soil  rich  with 
manure  and  fertilizer  when  we  set  out 
the  plants.  This  gives  a  good  growth 
of  vine.  Then  in  late  July  or  August  a 
good  dressing  of  fertilizer  is  used — 
close  along  the  rows  and  cultivated  or 
hoed  in.  This  is  the  best  time  to  use 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  for  the 
fruit  buds  for  next  year’s  crop  are  made 
in  the  hall.  We  have  not  had  such 
good  results  when  the  fertilizer  is  used 
in  the  Spring  of  the  bearing  year.  We 
would  use  the  fertilizer  up  to  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  A  good  mixture  for  all  small 
fruits  is  500  pounds  each  dried  blood, 
ground  bone,  acid  phosphate  and  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash. 

Litmus  Test  for  Sour  Soil. 

F.  It.  II.,  Kenduskeau,  Me. — I  noticed  an 
article  in  Tub  It.  N.-Y.  regarding  litmus 
paper  (o  test  sour  soil.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  this  is.  how  used,  and  where 
I  could  buy  it. 

A  ns. — This  question  is  asked  at  least 
300  times  each  year.  Litmus  is  a  dye- 
stuff  extracted  from  certain  lichens  or 
flowerless  plants  which  grow  on  rocks 
and  trees.  Thin  blotting  paper  is  dipped 
in  this  dye.  When  in  contact  with  an 
acid  the  color  changes  from  blue  to  red, 
and  when  put  in  alkaline  substances  it 
changes  back  to  blue.  In  testing  soils 
a  fair  sample  of  the  soil  of  a  field  is 
collected  and  put  in  a  cup  or  glass — with 
just  enough  water  to  make  it  stick  to¬ 
gether.  A  knife  is  pushed  into  the  soil 
and  pushed  hack  and  forth  to  make  an 
opening,  into  which  a  piece  of  bine  lit¬ 
mus  paper  is  put.  The  soil  is  pressed 
around  it  and  the  paper  is  left  for  an 
hour  or  more.  If  the  soil  is  “sour”  the 
blue  color  of  the  paper  will  change  to 
pink  or  red.  light  or  dark  according  to 
the  degree  of  acid  in  the  soil.  Most 
soils  will  change  a  little.  This  is  called 
the  litmus  test.  We  should  not  rely 
upon  one  test  for  a  field,  hut  make  a 
dozen,  using  soil  from  different  parts. 
Whenever  the  color  changes  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  red  the  need  of  lime  is  surely  in¬ 
dicated.  We  buy  litmus  paper  at  drug 
stores.  Tt  conies  in  small  bottles — about 
40  small  strips  for  10  cents. 


White  Clover  and  Hen  Manure. 

It.  IV'.  It.,  Manchester,  A7.  II. — I  set  a 
piece  of  land  to  strawberries  that  bad  been 
cultivated  for  seven  years,  and  the  second 
year  If  came  into  White  clover,  no  seed 
having  been  pul  on.  using  ben  manure  for 
dressing.  How  did  it  gel  there?  What  is 
the  analysis  of  hen  manure? 

A  ns. — The  White  clover  seed  was 
probably  in  the  soil,  and  had  been  lying 
there  for  some  years.  The  cultivation 
and  manuring  fitted  the  soil  so  that 
the  clover  started  and  grew.  It  may 
he  also  that  the  soil  used  in  drying  out 
the  chicken  manure  or  the  chaff  used 
in  the  henhouses  contained  seeds  of 
clover.  We  have  had  a  number  of  cases 
where  this  dormant  clover  seed  has  been 
started.  In  one  case  a  coat  of  coal 
ashes  was  put  on  a  piece  of  sandy  soil 
and  Red  clover  started  the  following 
year.  The  farmer  argued  that  there 
must  have  been  live  clover  seed  in  the 
ashes,  when  it  could  not  possibly  have 
passed  through  the  fire  alive.  Hen  ma¬ 
nure  varies  in  composition;  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  will  contain  30  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
35  of  potash  and  40  of  phosphoric  acid, 
in  one  ton. 

Drains  and  Grades. 

J.  C.  It.,  Ulster,  Fa.  I  believe  that  gen¬ 
erally  a  straight  course  for  any  line  of 
tile  is  the  right  thing.  Question  arises  as 
to  (lie  more  unusual  steep  descent,  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  Is  a  straight  course  correct  for 
any  angle  of  descent,  or  is  a  zigzag  course 
indicated  for  greater  angles  of  descent,  and 
if  so,  about  what  is  the  angle  beyond 
which  a  course  of  drainage  or  drain  pipe 
should  not  be  straight  ? 

Ans. — The  danger  to  drains  from 
very  heavy  grades  is  that  water  getting 
out  of  an  open  joint  might  under  the 
greater  velocity  with  which  it  flows, cut 
the  ditch  bottom  to  let  tile  fall  out  of 
alignment,  so  with  grades  of  one  per  cent 
and  higher  give  the  bottom  of  the  joints 
the  preference  as  to  closeness,  while  on 
light  grades  the  top  should  he  made 
secure  either  by  close  joints  or  bats. 
Use  large  enough  tile  that  they  will 
never  have  to  run  under  pressure.  Of 
course  we  aim  to  dose  joints  as  possible 
all  around,  but  on  light  grades  no  barm 
will  come  to  a  drain  in  clay  soil  if  there 
is  a  slight  gap  at  the  bottom.  Tt  is  not 
advisable  to  make  a  drain  crooked  for 
llic  sake  of  using  up  its  grade,  but  I 
never  hesitate  to  make  them  so  when 
working  to  a  “water  course  base”  if  it 
secures  a  better  location.  Make  good 
joints  where  floods  of  water  pass  over 
them.  j.  F.  VAN  SCHOONHOVEN. 


a  home  market  and  away  from  a  railroad, 
would  start  a  co-operative  creamery,  and 
each  man  felt  a  personal  responsibility  in 
producing  the  very  finest  quality  of  cream 
for  this  creamery,  would  they  not  soon  he 
heard  from?  And  they  could  easily  carry 
on  in  connection  with  this  I  lie  ltreeding  of 
dairy  heifers  to  sell  to  the  milk  men.  If 
we  could  only  have  the  men  to  organize 
these  things,  but  the  task  would  be  a  hard 
one. 


Tell 


SHORT  STORIES. 
Applying  Lime. 

me  bow  lo  put  lime  on 


NOTES  ON  “THE  BASHFUL  STATE.” 

I  passed  across  it  from  south  to  north, 
though  I  saw  the  Champlain  Valley  north 
of  ltut land  through  rain.  From  Brandon  to 
Vergennes  the  Otter  Valley  is  broad  and 
level,  but,  badly  farmed.  There  are  no 
good  sels  of  buildings  visible,  and  every 
one  seemed  to  cut  wild  bay.  True,  the 
Otter  is  a  sluggish  stream,  but  tile  drains 
might  help  a  good  Ueu).  It  seemed  to  me 
that  what  was  needed  there  was  a  brother 
lo  the  cow.  With  the  Green  Mountains 
guarding  the  eastern  border  and  a  level 
surface  free  from  rocks,  it  would  seem  that, 
something  better  ought  to  greet  the  pass¬ 
ing  fellow  agriculturist.  In  regard  to 
Grand  Isle.  I  took  the  boat  around  by  way 
of  Platlsburg,  and  got  off  nl  Gordons,  on 
the  west  shore  of  the  southern  island.  I 
walked  about  eight  miles  south  around  the 
end,  and  returned  to  Burlington.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  good  showing  for  apple 
culture,  though  the  land  ts  higher  priced 
than  elsewhere,  and  not  much  for  sale.  I 
saw  several  hinders  at  work  on  adjoining 
farms — a  rare  thing  in  New  England.  I 
went  100  miles  out  my  way  to  look  at  the 
Islands,  and  one  thing  is  positive:  there 
are  no  deer  there.  In  lower  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Vermont  I  wouldn’t  advise  any¬ 
one  to  set  out  an  orchard  unless  lie  can 
hire  a  watchman  or  fence  It  In  with  an 
eight-foot  fence,  and  keep  a  kennel  of  dogs 
Inside  lo  hoot.  T  saw  a  deer  skipping  about 
a  village  street  as  I  was  driving  along — 
In  fael  our  team  scared  him  away  back  info 
Hie  fields.  He  was  within  10  rods  of  a 
house  and  an  equal  disinnee  from  Hie  rail¬ 
road,  right  at  the  edge  of  a  place  of  125 
houses  on  Main  street.  jr.  D. 

Comment  by  a  Vermonter. 

He  surely  sizes  up  many  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  this  region.  If  (he  farmers 
who  are  away  from  market  could  only  co¬ 
operate  and  make  a  specially  of  one  or  two 
things,  and  develop  a  market  for  lliose 
lliings.  they  could  do  much  hotter.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  Inslnnee.  20  farmers  away  from 


(lie  land 

without  endangering  the  eyes.  F.  m.  r. 

The  best  way  is  lo  use  a  drill  and  sow 
against  Hie  wind.  We  use  a  machine  which 
puts  the  lime  close  to  the  ground.  Where 
you  must  sow  by  hand  we  would  work  one 
way  only,  walking  with  (he  wind.  Wear  a 
pair  of  goggles,  such  as  auto  drivers  wear, 
and  keep  Hie  Inside  of  Hie  nostrils  well 
smeared  with  vaseline. 

Taxation  on  Ginseng. — Recently  we 
gave  a  New  Jersey  court  decision  that 
strawberries  are  personal  property  because 
they  are  not  permanently  rooted  in  the 
ground.  Now  a  Wisconsin  court  decides 
(hat  ginseng  is  taxable  property.  A  law 
In  tlial  Stale  exempts  growing  crops  from 
taxation.  The  court  holds  that  ginseng 
cannot  como  under  the  exemption  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops  as  the  term  growing  crops  means 
only  annual  crops;  that  ginseng  is  taxable 
as  part  of  Hie  real  eslate  the  same  as 
growing  timber. 

Potato  Beetles  in  Colorado. — The  crop 
of  bugs  this  year  was  more  limn  satisfac¬ 
tory.  They  came  early  and  stayed  late. 
There  was  a  shortage  of  poison  all  the  sea¬ 
son.  Wiien  the  first  hatching  of  slugs  made 
their  appearance  there  was  not  poison 
enough  to  go  all  over  the  crop;  consequent  l,v 
many  of  them  went  into  the  ground  and 
came  out  later  ready  to  do  business  with 
us.  Under  our  system  of  irrigation  the 
vines  grow  very  heavy,  practically  cover 
the  ground.  When  the  second  hatching 
came  out  we  could  only  reach  a  part  of 
I  he  foliage  with  our  spray.  The  result  was 
bugs  all  the  season.  They  have  kepi  us 
growing  vines  instead  of  tubers.  We  also 
had  grasshoppers  to  contend  with.  The 
damage  to  the  potato  crop  in  the  Greeley 
section  has  l>oen  estimated  at  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  crop.  In  my  vicinity  1 
think  60  per  cent  nearer  the  truth. 

C.  L.  AUSTIN. 

Selling  Gold  Bricks. — It  is  claimed  (hat 
western  farmers  are  making  money  and  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  it,  too.  Here  is  a  sample  : 

“I  stood  on  the  corner  of  a  little  town 
of  1,200  population  and  saw  four  able- 
bodied  men  working  grafts.  One  was  sell¬ 
ing  Htock  in  a  patent  fence-making  machine, 
another  was  selling  shares  in  a  Mexican 
land  scheme,  a  third  was  interesting  a  group 
of  farmers  in  some  irrigated  land  in  Col¬ 
orado,  and  the  other  had  a  plan  for  getting 
rich  oat  of  Florida  fruit.  A  banker  told 
me  that  this  was  only  the  usual  programme, 
and  that  probably  $100,000  had  been  taken 
out  of  that  count y  in  the  last  year  for  in¬ 
vest  ment  of  various  kinds.  How  much  of 
it  will  ever  come  back?” 

Very  lit  He  of  it  will  ever  come  hack  from 
any  such  schemes.  If  only  a  small  part  of 
it  could  be  used  lo  beat  and  light  and 
paint  and  furnish  farmhouses  the  family 
would  lie  better  off,  and  so  would  every 
legitimate  trade  in  the  country. 


When  you  write  advertisers  menlinu  Tim 
if.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


BANK  YOUR 
SAVINGS 
WITH  A 
SAFE 

COMPANY 

IN 

CONSERVA¬ 
TIVE  CITY 

Philadelphia  is  the  most 
conservative  city  of  the 
country — it  never  goes  to 
financial  extremes.  It 
weathers  panics  that  few  others  can. 

Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw.  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  under  President  Rcoscvclt,  President  of 
our  Company,  gives  his  great  and  conservative  knowl¬ 
edge  of  finance  lo  the  protection  of  every  deposit. 

THE  FIRST  MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE  &  TRUST  CO.. 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Thus  stands  at  the  head  of  safe  conservative  Sav¬ 
ings  Institutions. 


flov.  LpkIIp  H(,  SIijut 


4% 


Compound 
Interest  on 
Saving  Accounts 


Vh 


Your  savings  will 
lie  safe :  your  com¬ 
pound  interest  sure. 
Our  free  IkioIc  ”  How  to  Save  by  Mail  ”  ex¬ 
plains  Gov.  Shaw ’s  monthly  saving  plan  and  what 
comixiund  interest  will  do  to  a  few  dollars  a  month. 
For  example.  $10  a  month  will  grow  lo  $1473  in 
10  years.  Enough  to  send  your  boy  or  girl  to 
college  or  buy  a  home  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  6  Trust  Co., 

Leslie  M.  Shaw,  President 

Dept.  A-10  927  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


CAUSTIC  LIME 

removes  soil  acidity  and  benefits  nearly  all  crops. 

lent 


Use  in  Fall  or  Winter  and  get  full  benefit  the  next 
season.  Circulars  and  prices.  Address 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS.  -:-  General  Agent,  Salisbury,  Conn. 

FERTILIZER  LIME 

WALTON  OUAKHIK.N,  Harrisburg.  I'a. 

A  FEW  CARS  of  fine,  dry,  screened,  unslacked  .Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  Ijime  ;  must  he  moved  this 
month.  Special  price.  W.  L.  Mitchell,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—  Car  lots  or  less. 

1COBT.  HI  1,1. IKS, 

Medina,  N.  Y. 


Killing  Dandelions. — On  page  865,  I 
saw  an  article  on  destroying  dandelions. 
I  have  had  a  successful  experience  with 
them,  hy  using  a  half-gallon  oil  can,  by 
having  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  a 
knife  blade  projecting  one  inch  from 
the  underside  of  pipe  of  the  oil  can. 
{raid  blade  must  be  firmly  soldered 
on  to  pipe.  You  press  the  blade  into  the 
top  of  the  dandelion,  slightly  twist  the 
blade  to  the  right  and  left.  The  gaso¬ 
line  in  the  can  drops  into  cut  at  the 
same  operation.  Gasoline  makes  sure  of 
killing  them,  and  evaporates  without  bad 
results  to  soil.  j.  j.  L. 

St.  Elmo,  Tenn. 

Hauling  Muck. — Intending  to  clean 
a  pond  of  muck,  I  have  read,  with  in¬ 
terest  the  answer  to  II.  D.  W.’s  query 
(page  703).  I  consulted  a  practical  man, 
who  related  his  experience.  His  method 
of  cleaning  a  pond  of  muck,  seems  to 
me  very  good ;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive.  He  advises  drawing  all  the 
water  off  before  freezing  sets  in.  When 
the  surface  is  sufficiently  frozen  to  bear 
t he  team,  drive  on.  With  a  spud  remove 
the  ice  from  about  as  much  muck  as 
you  will  he  able  lo  haul  out  in  one  day. 
T  intend  using  a  cart,  as  it  is  easier  to 
dump,  but  a  sled  is  more  easily  loaded. 
The  muck  in  the  frozen  condition  is 
more  easily  handled.  The  work  can  he 
done  at  a  time  when  other  work  is  not 
pressing.  h.  m.  b. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Rowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adz>. 


APPLE  BARRELS  AND  PEAR  KEGS 

C.  I>.  BOSTWICK,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

fXTfc  fTfqp  SO  per  Cent  Saved  liy  drilling  4  A- 
r  |\  I  I  I  I  with  the  growerH  ut  wholesale  ■  If •. 
*"*-'**  iirioes.  rrvlght  paid.  8en.i  iih  a  _T 
fflirfC  Bit  of  .vour  wunts  to  price. 
i  IVJLjIjiJ  OATAI.OOUK  P  RKK.  1  Me  I nloHll  LdLlI 
Apple  Tree  postpaid  for  10  eta. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells,  Box  j  <;  ,  Dansvillc,  N.  Y. 

DON’T  BUY  any  Nursery  Stock  or  Hampshire  Sheep 

until  yon  have  onr  Catalogue, 
We  are  headquarters. 

VV.  F.  Kupert  &  Soil,  Box  15,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  TREES 

AND  PLANTS 

All  the  most  desirable  varieties  for  home  ami 
commercial  orchard  planting.  Shade  trees,  hardy 
shrubs,  roses,  hedge  plants. 

Free  descriptive  catalog. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  8,  Yalosville,  Conn. 

20,000  BARTLETT  AND  CLAPPS  FAV. 

Pear  trees.  Also  large  supply  of  Montmorency 
and  English  Morello  Cherry.  Apple,  Plum,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Strawberry  plants. 

L’AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

IIAIiltl SON’S  NUKSKUIKS,  Berlin,  Sid. 

1I0II  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  KEVITTS  SYSTEM  1910  Xi,^,KTT: 

FAR  <(AI  F-Fine  sto,,k  of  Ruby  Raspberry  plants 

I  Ull  OHLL  Wilder  and  Fay  Currant  Bushes.  Also 
cuttings. 


ay *  1 

.1.  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro.  N.  Y. 


C  HOICK  Cl. O' 

dl  rect  to  the 


OVKH  AND  <1  RASSSKLDS  sold 


choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  A  SONS.  Llgontcr.  Ind. 


LittleTrees&Plants 

will  bear  fruit  almost  as  quickly  as  the  large  ones. 
Some  of  you  are  a  long  distance  from  a  nursery. 
We  can  send  them  mi  finest  condition  to  any  part 
of  the  country  by  mail  postpaid. 

PKACHI5S  and  APPIJE8  at  $1.00  per  doz. 
Other  stock  at  proportionate  prices. 

JOS.  II.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hij;litstown,  N.  J. 


Save  Your  Trees. 

Order  Protectors  now  and  save  your 
young  Fruit  Trees  from  being  destroyed 
by  Rabbits  and  Mice  during  the  winter. 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Penw,  O.,  can  furnish 
you  the  best  Tree  Protector  made  for 
less  than  one  cent  each. — Ad<v. 


IDEAL 


Tree  Pruner 

Beet  tool  made.  Someth  in#  new. 

H.R.  Kogeni,  31  return  Ic*  hurt:,  Ohio. 


HANDY  BINDER 

IUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
"  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

<lhc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
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DEVELOPMENT'  OF  WESTERN  CANADA 

Perhaps  at  no  time  has  any  new  coun¬ 
try  been  settled  as  rapidly  as  Western 
Canada  is  being  settled  at  the  present 
time.  Every  train  that  comes  into  Win¬ 
nipeg  and  other  important  cities  of 
Western  Canada,  is  bringing  in  immi¬ 
grants — most  of  whom  arc  looking  for 
land.  The  train  on  which  the  writer  re¬ 
cently  rode  from  Winnipeg  to  Moose 
Jaw  had  three  immigrant  cars,  every  one 
of  which  was  well  filled  with  homestead¬ 
ers.  Americans,  from  the  United  States 
and  Eastern  Canada,  form  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  settlers  than  do  any  other 
people.  There  are  many  English,  Scotch, 
Scandinavians,  Swiss,  'Germans,  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  other  European  nationalties. 
Most  of  the  homesteaders  are  hardwork¬ 
ing  farmers.  These  people,  coming  in 
as  they  do  from  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  Eastern  Can¬ 
ada,  and  Northern  Europe,  impress  one 
as  being  most  excellent  timber  for  fu¬ 
ture  citizens.  Most  of  the  settlers  com¬ 
ing  into  Western  Canada  stop  cast  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  somewhere  within 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
United  States  boundary  line,  in  southern 
Alberta  or  Saskatchewan.  There  i>  a 
considerable  diversity  in  the  topography 
and  general  appearance  of  this  area. 
Southern  Alberta  is  a  rolling  country, 
much  of  it  being  rather  too  dry  for  the 
growth  of  trees,  yet  supporting  a  fairly 


time,  the  only  crops  of  importance 
grown  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  are 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  a  small 
amount  of  speltz.  Some  hay  is  cut,  but 
this  is  nearly  all  native  prairie  hay. 
Stock  is  kept  most  of  the  year  on  the 
open  range.  As  the  country  grows  older, 
stock  will  be  kept  on  the  farms.  In  some 
sections  there  is  already  some  tendency 
for  a  more  diversified  type  of  agriculture 
to  replace  the  production  of  grain  alone, 
i  he  picture  at  Fig.  510,  shows  what  is 
called  a  good  sod  barn  in  south  central 
Alberta.  m.  w.  evans. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  THUNDERBERRY. 

I  am  a  plant  wizard.  A  plant  wizard 
is  a  fellow  who  introduces  unrelated 
plants  to  each  other  with  a  view  to  mat¬ 
rimony  and  then  gets  some  other  fellow 
to  blow  his  horn.  I  began  monkeying 
with  plants  in  1898,  when  1  first  came 
to  Florida  and  saw  the  saw  palmetto. 
I  saw  that  great  possibilities  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  improving  the  saw  pal¬ 
metto  berry  and  1  promptly  tackled  the 
job.  The  berry  is  about  as  large  as  a 
Damson  plum,  black,  very  prolific  and 
has  a  flavor  unlike  any  other  berry  on 
earth.  The  berry  is  relished  by  a  few 
people,  but  most  folks  have  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  it,  and  the  taste  has  to  be 
acquired  by  main  strength,  same  as  for 
whisky,  quinine  and  olives.  It  is  used  in 
some  patent  medicines,  hut  1  never 
heard  what  it  will  cure,  and  don’t  know 
that  it  will  cure  anything.  To  give  it 
more  stamina  and  pungency  I  decided 
first  to  cross  it  with  the  Northern  pep- 
peridge  tree,  but  my  friend  to  whom  T 
sent  for  pollen  sent  pollen  from  the 
iron-wood  tree  hv  mistake.  The  result 
was  amazing.  1  had  a  plant  on  which 


A  SOD  BARN  IN  WERTERN  CANADA.  Fig,  5 10. 


good  growth  of  prairie  grasses;  portions 
of  this  grazing  land  have  made  fairly 
good  wheat  land.  Farther  north  and 
west,  there  is  more  rainfall.  Near  the 
mountains,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  poplar,  willow, 
and  sometimes  with  spruce.  Eastward 
from  the  Rockies,  in  central  and  north¬ 
ern  Alberta,  the  poplar  and  willow  are 
in  small  groves  dotted  over  the  rolling 
prairies.  Wherever  brush  or  timber  is 
found,  the  soil  is  usually  good.  There 
are  large  areas  of  rich  soil  for  hundreds 
of  miles  north  of  where  agriculture  is 
now  carried  on.  Climate  is  the  limiting 
factor  in  the  development  of  western 
Canada. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  total  area  in  crops  in  differ¬ 
ent  years  since  1898,  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan.  This  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  rapid  development  of  the  country. 

Total  area  in  crop. 


Year.  Acres. 

isns .  550.990 

1901 .  004.471 

1904 .  1.299..T20 

1900 .  2.500.817 

1908 .  5.970.841 


Tn  western  Canada,  a  road  allowance 
four  rods  wide  is  reserved  at  intervals 
of  one  mile  apart  for  the  north  and 
south  roads,  and  two  miles  apart  for  the 
east  and  west  roads.  Mr.  L.  T.  McDon¬ 
ald,  of  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  statement  that,  although 
nearly  0,000,000  acres  were  seeded  in 
1908,  that  acreage  is  considerably  less 
than  the  area  set  apart  in  the  province 
for  road  allowances.  Tt  should  be  stated 
here,  however,  that  the  northern  part  of 
the  province  will  probably  lie  undevel¬ 
oped  for  a  long  time  yet,  because  of  the 
rigorous  climate.  Up  to  the  present 


the  leaf  stalks  were  perfect  saws;  hand 
saws,  buck  saws,  rip  saws,  and  key¬ 
hole  saws.  I  he  berries  were  like  iron 
bullets — just  the  thing  to  bring  down 
any  editor  who  felt  inclined  to  throw 
cold  water  on  this  wonderful  plant  cre¬ 
ation.  To  render  the  berry  more  succu¬ 
lent  I  crossed  the  saw  palmetto  in  rapid 
succession  with  the  huckleberry,  winter- 
green  berry,  elderberry,  and  poke  berry. 
But  the  large  pit  or  seed  still  remained. 
To  eliminate  this  and  produce  a  seedless 
berry  was  the  next  problem.  Tt  is  well- 
known  that  the  seed  pods  of  certain 
plants  burst  when  ripe  and  scatter  the 
seeds  in  all  directions.  To  assist  my 
wonderful  hybrid  berry  to  do  the  same 
thing  1  bored  a  small  hole  in  the  body 
of  the  plant  and  put  in  a  thimbleful  of 
nitro-glycerine  and  plugged  the  hole. 
This  nitro-glycerine  was  absorbed  into 
the  circulation  of  the  plant,  and  a  small 
quantity  deposited  at  the  base  or  butt, 
end  of  each  seed.  This  was  acted  upon 
by  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  just  be¬ 
fore  the  berry  ripened  it  exploded  with 
a  loud  report,  hence  the  name  Thunder- 
berry,  and  with  force  sufficient  to  knock 
a  small  boy  down,  but  not  to  kill  him. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  pil¬ 
fering.  After  popping  its  pit  the  Thun 
derberry  immediately  closes  up,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  cavity  is  filled  with  a 
most  delicious  and  exhilarating  bever¬ 
age  which  will  be  a  boon  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  thirsty  inhabitants  of  the 
dry  states,  North  and  South.  Mr.  John 
Tight  Younger  has  kindly  consented  to 
introduce  this  astonishing  berry  to  the 
world,  but  this  will  not  be  done  tin  1912, 
so  as  to  utilize  the  vast  amount  of  wind 
and  hot  air  that  usually  goes  to  waste 
Presidential  years.  Merely  to  mention 
the  name  of  John  Tight  Younger  will 
cause  the  dear  public  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  their  money  without  a  mur¬ 
mur.  OLD  THUNDER ATION. 
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Time  tells  the  tale! 

Measure  the  cost  of  ready  roofing  by  what 
it  will  do  all  the  way  through. 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

costs  a  little  more  in  the  beginning  than  ordinary 
roofing  because  it  is  made  of  genuine  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt ;  but  that  gives  it  life  to  resist  sun, 
air,  heat,  cold,  rain,  and  fire.  You  are  sure  Gen¬ 
asco  will  last — you  know  what  it’s  made  of ;  and 
you  know  it  is  cheapest  in  the  end. 


Insist  on  Genasco— the  roofing  with  a  thirty-two-million-dollar  guarantee. 
Gives  absolute  protection  to  every  building  on  the  farm.  Mineral  and  smooth 
surface.  Look  for  the  trade-mark  on  every  roll.  Write  for  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book  and  samples. 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Name  over  the  farmers  you  know 
that  own  good  gasoline  engines. 
Aren’t  they  the  prosperous  (progressive) 
men  in  your  neighborhood?  Aren’t  they  the 
men  who  are  making  a  success  of  farming? 
Haven’t  they  good  bank  accounts?  Don’t  you 
think  they  are  able  to  point  the  way  to  success  ? 

The  Waterloo  Boy  GengineE 

is  the  Best  of  All  Good  Engines 

Ask  any  of  your  neighbors  who  own  one  Find  out  If  we  tell  what  Is  so 
when  we  say  that  the  Waterloo  Boy  will  do  more  work  than  two  hired  hands; 
that  It  will  save  you  time,  labor  and  money  every  day:  that  It  will  make 
enough  money  for  you  to  pay  for  Itself  In  a  year:  that  It  Is  the  most  durable, 
economical,  otliclent  engine  made,  and  the  simplest  to  operate. 

Why  don’t  you  follow  the  way  these  other  men  have  taken  and  enjoy  the 
same  measure  of  prosperity  ? 

We  will  send  you  a  Waterloo 
Boy  for  a  real  30-day  free  trial 
on  your  farm  doing  your  own 
work.  We  will  glvo  you  a  5-year 
guarantee.  We  let  you  be  the 
sole  Judge  of  whether  ot  not  It  will 
pay  you  to  keep  It.  If  you  think 
not,  send  It  back.  We  will  pay 
the  freight  both  ways  and  re- 
■-#/  turn  your  money. 

Write  today  for  our  catalogue 
and  free  trial  request  blank. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

184  W.  Third  Ave.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Louden  way 
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One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  stoel  track  system  can 
clean  tho  barns  in  half  the  tiino  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  TUat’a  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
—tho  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  bo  braekoted  to  barn  wall— out  ono  door 
—  in  at  other,  and  lu  this  way  no  switch  Is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreador— its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  suvod. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  Bteel— wear  for  years; 
have  improved  worm  gear— I  pound  on  ohaln  lilts  40 
pounds  In  boa  :  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feat;  have  many 
apodal  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 

Send  today  for  vuluahlo  Iroo  book  on  manure  usos. 
and  catalog  of  bay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  stool 
Stulls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  burns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway,  Fairfield.  Iowa 


HOME SEEKERS 


FLORIDA  WANTS  HOMESEEKERS  AND  HAS  GREAT 
INDUCEMENTS  TO  OFFER. 

In  the  Land  of  Manatee  (west  coast)  you  can  grow  bigger 
crops  at  less  expense  than  elsewhere.  Fruits  and  vegetables  grow 
like  magic  in  the  rich  soil.  A  ten  acre  farm  can  be  bought  very 
reasonably,  and  will  net  more  than  a  hundred  acres  in  any 
Northern  State.  Fruit  Crops  net  $500  to  $2,500  per  acre. 
Vegetables  $1,000. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  written  by  a  western  man,  containing 
full  information  and  homeseeker’s  rates. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Industrial  Agent, 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  NORFOLK,  VA. 
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COOKING  LIME  AND  SULPHUR. 

Many  seem  to  think  that  it  requires 
an  expensive  steam  plant  to  prepare  or 
boil  lime  and  sulphur  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  But  I  have  found  a  much 
better  way  and  withal  very  much  less 
expensive  in  the  plant  and  more  desira¬ 
ble  in  the  operation.  All  the  commercial 
preparations  that  are  -on  the  market,  if 
of  required  strength  contain  more  or 
less  crystals,  and  these  not  only  detract 
from  the  desirable  qualities,  but  make 
great  trouble  with  clogging  of  nozzles. 
The  homemade  will  also  crystallize  more 
or  less  if  allowed  to  become  cold,  and 
when  once  crystallized,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  these  broken  up  again 
and  into  solution.  But  so  long  as  the 
solution  is  kept  hot  it  will  not  crystal¬ 
lize.  With  a  steam  cooker  one  can  get 
no  heat  into  the  barrels  or  casks  used 
for  cooking  at  a  temperature  below 
steam  generation  (212°).  Now  suppose 
just  as  the  charge  is  ready  to  go  into 
the  spraying  tank  a  rain  comes  on  for 
a  couple  of  days’  duration,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens.  The  only  way  to  keep  it  hot  is  to 
keep  up  steam  in  the  boiler,  which  is 
not  only  troublesome  but  expensive.  I 
have  put  in  a  plant  that  works  to  a 
charm.  It  consists  of  two  100  gallon 
kettles  set  in  a  concrete  foundation.  It 
is  seven  feet  wide,  10  feet  long  and 
about  as  high  as  top  of  spraying  tank. 
The  walls  are  two  and  a  half  feet  thick 
made  of  concrete  and  stone.  It  has  a 
cast  iron  front  with  two  doors.  The 
upper  or  fuel  door  is  12  inches  high  and 
18  inches  long,  so  as  to  take  in  a  large 
chunk  or  knot.  The  lower,  or  ash  door, 
is  same  length  but  only  eight  inches 
high.  It  *has  cast  iron  grates  30  inches 
long  and  fireplace  is  24  inches  wide. 
These  grates  enable  us  to  use  coal  or 
wood.  The  kettles  are  set,  one  directly 
over  the  fire  and  the  other  directly  be- 
liiixl  on  line  with  the  chimney,  so  that 
same  fire  does  for  the  two  kettles,  thus 
saving  fuel.  It  takes  but  little  fuel  to 
cook  the  mixture,  and  while  cooking  the 
walls  become  heated  so  that  in  case  of 
night  or  rain  coming  on,  by  simply  shut¬ 
ting  both  doors  and  putting  on  the  cov¬ 
ers  to  the  kettles  we  can  keep  the  con¬ 
tents  hot  as  long  as  we  please  by  simply 
occasionally  putting  vin  a  chunk.  In  fact 
after  a  day’s  cooking,  with  the  covers 
on,  kettles  and  doors  closed,  the  solu¬ 
tion  will  keep  so  warm  for  two  or  three 
days  as  not  to  form  any  crystals.  When 
desirable  to  transfer  from  kettles  to 
tank  we  have  dippers  holding  from  three 
to  five  gallons,  with  long  heavy  handles, 
and  by  standing  on  top  of  the  arch  it  is 
a  very  easy  and  quick  operation.  We  use 
two  kettles  for  the  sake  of  economy  of 
fuel,  though  the  plant  will  work  just  as 
well  with  one.  I  have  had  patterns 
made  for  front-doors  and  grates,  and 
will  be  glad  to  aid  anyone  wishing,  by 
having  casting  made  here  for  them. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  but  it  will  pay, 
and  pay  well  to  spray  with  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  even  though  no  scale  has  ever 
been  near.  It  is  death  to  fungus,  curl 
leaf  of  peaches  and  numerous  other 
troubles  of  the  orchards. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 


Asparagus  in  Young  Peach  Orchard. 

F.  1i.,  Medford,  L.  I. — I  planted  aspara¬ 
gus  in  rows,  between  peach  trees  (one 
acre).  The  peach  trees  are  15  feet  apart 
and  two  rows  of  asparagus  are  set  between 
them,  so  that  each  row  of  asparagus  is 
five  feet  distant  from  the  trees.  The  as¬ 
paragus  is  now  two  years  old  (same  as 
trees),  but  the  branches  of  the  trees  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  “grass.”  It  is  therefore 
quite  difficult  to  cultivate  with  a  horse 
cultivator.  I  would  gladly  cultivate  by 
hand  if  I  knew  the  trees  would  not  be 
loo  near  the  asparagus,  and  my  labor,  etc., 
be  lost.  Would  you  advise  me  what  to 
do?  Should  I  kill  the  asparagus,  or  would 
heavy  manuring  (I  have  plenty  of  hen 
manure)  keep  the  two  crops  in  good 
Shape? 

Ans. — To  enlighten  the  inquirer  on 
the  questions  he  asks,  is  simply  and 
quickly  done.  He  has  one  crop  too 
many  on  the  same  ground.  Further  than 
that,  he  has  too  much  of  both.  First, 


my  judgment  leads  me  to  say,  that  if 
inquirer's  soil  is  good  peach  ground, 
15  feet  apart  is  too  close  for  best  re¬ 
sults  for  peaches  alone,  without  any 
intercropping  with  such  long-lived  plants 
as  the  asparagus.  Again,  if  the  soil  is 
ideal  peach  soil,  it  is  not  ideal  asparagus 
soil.  In  this  asparagus  section,  we  do 
not  plant  asparagus  closer  than  feet 
between  the  rows,  and  no  other  crop  oc¬ 
cupying  the  same  ground.  A  well  estab¬ 
lished  asparagus  bed,  from  four  years 
of  age  on,  set  as  described,  will  occupy 
every  inch  of  soil  with  its  extensive 
root  system,  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  or 
more,  and,  at  the  same  time  utilize  as 
much  manure  and  fertilizer  as  most 
farmers  can  afford  to  apply.  Again, 
when  inquirer’s  peach  trees  become  of 
a  bearing  age,  they  will  so  shade  the 
ground,  that  the  sun  cannot  warm  the 
soil  sufficiently  to  stimulate  a  quick  and 
rapid  growth.  This  will  cause  the 
shoots  that  do  appear  to  be  weak  and 
spindling.  From  another  viewpoint, 
where  two  crops  of  roots,  like  the  peach 
and  the  asparagus,  are  occupying  the 
same  soil,  and  a  period  of  dry  weather 
comes,  something  must  suffer,  and  in 
this  case,  it  will  be  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  My  judgment  is,  that  neither 
crop  will  be  more  than  one-half  what  it 
would  be,  if  planted  separately.  There 
are  still  other  reasons,  why  the  peach 
and  asparagus  should  not  be  planted 
together  on  the  same  ground.  The  as¬ 
paragus  plant  is  one  that  requires  very 
high  feeding.  Inquirer  asks,  “Would 
heavy  manuring  with  hen  manure,  keep 
both  crops  in  shape.”  If  a  sufficient 
amount  of  hen  manure  was  applied, 
fully  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  aspar¬ 
agus  only,  and  the  weather  conditions 
were  ideal,  as  to  heat  and  moisture,  the 
peach  trees  would  confiscate  enough  of 
the  available  plant  food  to  be  an  abso¬ 
lute  detriment  to  the  trees,  and  at  the 
same  time  rob  the  asparagus  of  needed 
fertility.  In  view  of  the  facts  as  stated 
above,  if  I  were  in  inquirer’s  place  I 
would  destroy  one  crop  or  the  other; 
which  one  is  for  him  to  judge. 

C.  C.  HUI.SART. 

Killing  Dodder  in  Alfalfa. 

F.  JV.  11.,  Farmiw/ton,  F.  M. — I  notice 
in  Tub  It.  N.-Y.  much  information  about 
Alfalfa.  Is  there  a  practical  way  for  de¬ 
stroying  dodder  in  an  Alfalfa  patch  with¬ 
out  plowing  and  cultivating?  Alfalfa  is 
a  very  important  crop  here,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  some  fields  are  becoming  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  dodder.  If  there  were  some- 
tiling  to  treat  it  with  as  they  are  treat¬ 
ing  charlock  in  grain  fields  It  might  be 
better  and  cheaper  than  plowing. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  spray¬ 
ing  experiments  with  sulphate  of  iron 
to  kill  dodder.  We  doubt  the  value  of 
the  plan.  In  the  East  the  plan  is  to 
mow  off  the  spots  where  the  dodder 
grows  and  burn  the  dried  crop.  In  some 
cases  kerosene  is  added  to  make  a  hot¬ 
ter  fire. 

PRODUCTS.  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Tomatoes. — Prices  are  now  picking  up 
a  little,  but  they  have  beeu  unprofltably 
low  during  the  last  six  weeks.  Large 
quantities  have  sold  here  at  20  cents  per 
bushel. 

Potatoes. — The  market  is  decidedly 
weak  owing  to  heavy  receipts  of  medium 
and  low  grades,  stock  that  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  to  store.  Very  low 
prices — down  to  30  cents  per  bushel  in 
New  York — have  been  noted  for  some 
Maine  potatoes.  The  crop  for  the  whole 
country  is  considered  about  10  per  cent, 
better  than  last  year. 

Heavy  Custom  Receipts. — For  the  nine 
months  ending  September  30,  duties  col¬ 
lected  at  the  port  of  New  York  amounted 
to  $108,120,210,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  port.  Tart  of  this  rush  wras  due  to 
the  efforts  of  importers  to  get  in  large 
stocks  of  goods  that  would  be  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  by  the  new  tariff.  The  ap¬ 
praisers’  warehouses  here  arc  swamped 
with  goods,  and  there  are  many  com¬ 
plaints  of  delay. 

..Hops  Higher. — Nothing  like  the  pres¬ 
ent  advance  has  been  noted  for  a  long 
time.  Lessened  acreage  in  some  of  the 
producing  sections  and  a  generally  poor 
yield  are  I  he  causes.  In  England  the  area 
in  hops  is  said  to  be  (i,000  acres  less  than 
last  year.  New  Y'ork  State  markets  are 


on  considerably  higher  basis  than  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coat  and  large  sales  at  upwards 
of  35  cents  are  reported.  About  three- 
fifths  of  the  New  York  State  crop  is  re¬ 
ported  to  he  sold  already.  The  German 
new  crop  is  quoted  at  70  to  75  cents. 

When  a  manufacturer  gets  used  to  hand¬ 
ling  a  certain  grade  of  hops,  his  processes 
are  made  up  on  this  basis  and  he  does 
not  like  to  change.  Many  brewers  pre¬ 
fer  New'  York  State  hops  and  are  willing 
to  pay  a  substantial  premium  for  them. 

Fewer  Commission  Sales. — Twenty-five 
years  ago  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm 
products  sold  in  the  New  York  market 
were  shipped  here  to  commission  men. 
There  were  a  dozen  or  more  concerns  that 
were  considered  standard  in  this  business, 
and  when  a  man  sent  goods  to  them  he 
expected  fair  and  square  treatment  and 
usually  got  it.  Some  of  these  merchants 
were  at  that  time  direct  buyers  of  apples, 
potaioes  and  some  other  things  in  large 
producing  sections.  Then  this  method  of 
getting  goods  was  the  exception;  now’  it 
Is  the  rule,  a  large  share  of  the  com¬ 
mission  men  having  their  agents  in  the 
fruit  and  trucking  sections  ready  to  pay 
for  these  products  on  delivery  at  the  local 
railroad  station.  Two  things  that  brought, 
this  change  about  were  sharp  speculative 
competition  on  the  part  of  the  dealers,  and 
the  coming  of  sw'arras  of  swindlers  into 
the  commission  business.  A  farmer  who 
had  been  bitten  by  one  of  these  rascals  was 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  welcome  a  cash 
buyer,  even  though  the  price  offered  was 
not  equal  to  the  flowery,  but  unfruitful 
promises  of  the  slippery  commission  man. 
The  writer’s  opinion,  based  on  observation 
in  ihe  New  Y’ork  market,  is  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  will  on  the  average  net  more  for 
goods  consigned  to  the  right  sort  of  com¬ 
mission  house  than  where  sold  direct  to 
the  dealer.  The  latter  method  is  based 
on  speculation,  and  the  buyer  is  quite  sure 
to  get  goods  as  a  basis  of  a  little  more 
profit  than  the  usual  commission  charge 
to  pay  the  interest  on  investment  and  in¬ 
sure  himself  against  a  falling  market.  Of 
course  it  is  much  safer  to  sell  than  to 
consign  goods  on  an  uncertainty  as  to  the 
treatment  you  will  receive,  but,  as  has 
been  said  before,  we  consider  a  competent 
commission  man  one  of  t lie  best  assets  a 
farmer  can  have  w.  w.  h. 


FOOD  FOR  A  YEAR 

Meat . 300  lbs. 

Milk . 240  qts. 

Butter . 100  lbs. 

Eggs .  27  doz. 

Vegetables . 500  lbs. 

This  represents  a  fair  ration 
for  a  man  for  a  year. 

But  some  people  eat  and  eat 
and  grow  thinner.  This  means 
a  defective  digestion  and  unsuit¬ 
able  food.  A  large  size  bottle  of 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

equals  in  nourishing  properties 
ten  pounds  of  meat.  Your  Phy¬ 
sician  can  tell  you  how  it  does  it. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DBUGGI8TS 

Send  10c.,  name  of  papor  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Ohild'a  Sketch- Hook. 
Each  bank  containa  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.  New  York 


Simplified  Society. — A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  says : 

“If  W’o  relied  upon  the  village  tailor  or 
shoemaker,  ns  of  old,  this  generation  would 
go  poorly  clad,  and  barefoot.  And  yet  for 
some  of  the  principal  items  of  existence  we 
are  getting  to  he  nearly  as  badly  off,  and  it 
is  becoming  Intolerable.” 

Don’t  he  ioo  sure  of  that.  There  would 
he  more  tailors  and  shoemakers  to  do  the 
work  and  fewer  tramps.  'Pile  great  army 
of  the  out-of-work  has  been  recruited  largely 
from  those  put  out  of  a  job  by  the  great 
factories. 


w  H  AT 

U  INVENT 


ONE  CLIENT  MADE  $85,000  LAST  YEAR. 

Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for 
them.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  tree. 

WOODWARD  Ac  CHANDLER,  Reg  Att  vs. 
1252  “F”  Street.  Washington,  I).  C. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can 
do  this  and  at  the  same 
time,  cut  more  wood  in  a 
given  time  than  in  any 


other  way  by  using  I 

THE  IRELAND 
WOOD  SAWING  MACHINE 

Table  is  mounted  on  grooved 
rolls, moves  easily— cut  of  saw  is 
down  instead  of  against  the  operator  as  in  old 
style  machines.  Mnstbe  seen  to  l«>  appreciated . 

Send  for  vricea  and  full  information. 
Ireland  Machine  S  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St. . Norwich. N.  Y. 


TH  Z BEST XI GHT 


Absolutely  safe.  Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Brilliant  BOO  candle  power  light, 
i -.Cants  no  shadow.  Costs  *  cents  rwr 
week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.  W rite  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


The  Grand  Prize 


(Highest  Award) 

IS  AWARDED  TO  THE 

United  States  Separator 

at  the 

v Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

The  scale  for  judging  was  agreed  upon  by  all  separator 
companies  entered. 

The  only  Grand  Prize  or  highest  award  on  cream  sepa¬ 
rators  alone,  is  given  to  the  United  States  over  all 
other  separators. 

Ask  us,  direct,  for  information  and  Catalogue  No.  1 59. 

The  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


1909. 
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WHAT  IS  PEACH  "YELLOWS?" 

Suggestions  to  Peach  Growers. 

Much  has  been  written  about  peach 
“‘yellows."  We  have  been  asked  by 
several  people  to  describe  the  disease 
and  tell  what  it  looks  like.  Since  the 
wise  men  who  make  a  business  of  study¬ 
ing  such  things  cannot  agree  in  placing 
“yellows,"  we  will  not  attempt  to  tell 
just  what  it  is.  A  picture  at  Fig.  511, 
shows  a  tree  in  the  last  stages.  Prof. 
G.  P.  Clinton  of  the  Connecticut  Sta- 


pare  plant  food  to  supply  its  needs.  Prof. 
Clinton  believes  in  this  theory,  modified 
by  the  further  belief  that  such  weather 
conditions  as  Winter  freezing  and  hard 
Summer  drought  develop  the  enzymes 
or  ferments  which  cause  the  disease.  If 
this  theory  is  correct,  and  it  seems  the 
most  reasonable  one  yet  advanced,  tha 
disease  would  be  carried  from  diseased 
to  healthy  stock  by  budding.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  studies  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  are  made  to  Connecticut  peach 


fine.  It  is  not  considered  at  present  that 
such  powder  has  any  agricultural  value. 
We  understand  that  black  slate  shale  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  surface  dressing  in 
German  vineyards.  It  helps  the  grapes 
to  ripen,  but  its  value  lies  wholly  in  its 
dark  color.  Black  or  dark-colored  sub¬ 
stances  put  on  light  soils  make  them 
warmer,  for  as  all  know,  dark  sub¬ 
stances  attract  and  retain  heat.  These 
results  from  coloring  the  soil  might  be 
credited  to  actual  plant  food  in  the 


tion  gives  what  seems  to  us  the  fair-  growers: 


slate,  but  that  would  be  much  like  telling 


est  statement  of  the  matter  in  his  last 
report. 

There  are  various  theories  about  the 
disease.  It  has  been  proved  that  “yel¬ 
lows"  can  be  budded  into  healthy  trees. 
There  is  no  positive  proof  that  it  is  con¬ 
tagious.  The  worst  attacks  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  seem  to  follow  seasons  when  there 
has  been  injury  or  weakening  to  the 
trees.  When  in  a  very  hard  Winter  the 
trees  are  badly  frozen  before  the  wood 
is  fully  developed  “yellows”  may  be 
expected.  Prof.  Clinton  points  out  that 
in  Connecticut  the  present  great  trouble 
from  this  disease  follows  two  very  hard 
Winters  and  two  very  dry  Summers. 
On  December  2,  1902,  after  an  open  Fall, 
the  mercury  suddenly  fell  to  zero,  wood 
of  young  apple  and  peach  was  badly 
hurt.  In  some  nurseries  these  injured 


(1)  Locution. — Peach  orchards  should 
lie  planted  only  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
»Stnte,  preferably  not  too  dose  to  the 
Sound.  Along  the  Connecticut  Valley 
they  may  extend  further  north  than  the 
center  of  the  State.  Low  lands  should  be 
avoided,  and  as  a  rule  only  the  higher  hills 
selected,  where  the  exposure  is  such  as  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  molsr  winds  in 
Winter  and  early  development  of  the  buds 
in  Spring.  Good  drainage  is  necessary  to 
avoid  root  Injuries. 

(2)  Inspection. — Only  the  best  nursery 
stock  should  be  used,  free  from  all  sus¬ 
picion  of  Winter  injury  or  yellows.  Win¬ 
ter  injury  can  be  told  by  the  blackened 
wood.  As  it  is  not  always  possible  to  de¬ 
tect  yellows  In  nursery  trees,  the  young 
orchard  should  be  watched  during  the  first, 
few  years,  in  order  to  promptly  remove 
any  suspicious  trees,  for  it  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that,  yellows  is  contagious.  In  the 
bearing  orchards,  also,  any  tree  showing 
signs  of  yellows  should  be  promptly  cut 
down  and  burned.  Such  trees  are  of  little 
value  anyway,  and  it  is  best  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  question.  Such  is  also 
the  practice  of  good  orchardists  In  the  best 
peach-growing  districts. 

(3)  Fertilization. — Potash  is  a  very 
necessary  element  for  peach  growing,  anil 
so  fertilizers  should  be  well  supplied  with 


IN  THE  LAST  STAGES  Oh 

peaches  were  cut  back  once  or  even 
twice. 

They  started,  but  were  too  badly  frozen, 
and  when  planted  in  orchards  went  down 
with  “yellows.”  .  Again  in  1903-4  there 
was  a  very  severe  Winter,  which  in¬ 
jured  trees,  while  the  droughts  of  1907 
and  1908  also  held  them  back.  These 
tilings  made  the  trees  unusually  weak, 
and  the  disease,  whatever  it  is,  carried 
them  off.  Another  theory  is  that  “yel¬ 
lows”  is  caused  by  soil  exhaustion,  par¬ 
ticularly  potash.  Chemical  analysis  has 
shown  a  lack  of  potash  in  both  wood 
and  fruit.  Practical  peach  growers  like 
J.  II.  Hale  and  Charles  Lyman  have 
found  that  potash  helped,  if  not  saved, 
diseased  peach  trees.  Scientific  experi¬ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown 
that  potash  is  not  a  full  cure  or  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  true  “yellows.”  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  many  yellow  col¬ 
ored  or  sick-looking  trees  are  supposed 
to  have  this  disease  when  they  may  be 
suffering  from  frozen  wood,  drought,  or 
even  horers. 

Another  theory  which  some  of  the 
scientific  men  hold  is  that  “yellows”  is 
a  germ  disease — that  is,  developed  and 
spread  by  bacteria.  The  main  argument 
in  favor  of  this  theory  is  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  thought  to  be  contagious,  yet 
this  fact  has  never  been  definitely 
proved.  Another  theory  is  that  the 
“yellows”  is  caused  by  “enzymes”— that 
is,  unorganized  ferments.  On  this  the¬ 
ory  the  disease  would  be  called  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  indigestion,  so 
that  the  tree  could  not  digest  or  pre- 


“ YELLOWS.”  Fig.  511. 

it.  Care,  however,  should  be  used  not  to 
force  trees  too  much,  especially  with  late 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizers.  This 
is  especially  true  of  sodium  nitrate.  Such 
trees  are  apt  to  go  into  the  Winter  with 
tiie  wood  in  an  immature  condition,  and 
are  then  especially  subject  to  Winter  in¬ 
jury. 

(4)  Cultivation. — Good  and  frequent 
cultivation  during  the  first  of  the  season 
is  very  desirable,  but  after  midsummer 
should  lie  discontinued,  since  late  cultiva¬ 
tion,  like  lute  applications  of  fertilizers, 
may  prevent  proper  maturity  of  the  wood. 
Perhaps  after  cultivation  is  over  it  will  be 
well  in  some  cases  to  seed  down  the  land 
with  a  quick-growing  leguminous  cover 
crop  which  can  be  plowed  under  the  next 
Spring.  This  will  help  to  supply  the  ni¬ 
trogen,  and  also  give  more  or  less  protec¬ 
tion  against  Winter  injury  to  the  roots, 
especially  where  the  snow  blows  off  or  is 
lacking.  Green  (Ohio  Agr.  Exp.  Station 
Roll.  157.  1904)  found  in  the  study  of 

Winter  injury  to  peach  trees  in  Ohio  that 
where  the  trees  were  mulched  or  protected 
by  Crimson  clover,  or  other  cover  crops, 
root  injury  was  much  less.  A  mulch  of 
earth  thrown  up  around  tile  younger  frees 
in  the  Fall  and  removed  In  the  Spring 
also  seems  to  he  of  value  in  lessening  col¬ 
lar  girdle.  _ 


The  Value  of  Crushed  Slate. 

If.  G.  »*?.,  /I I  drone,  Mann. — What  would 
be  the  value,  ns  a  commercial  fertilizer,  of 
a  slate  shale  if  ground  fine,  and  what 
crops  and  what  soils  would  be  most  bone- 
fitted  by  an  application  of  it?  The  analysis 
is  as  follows:  Loss  by  ignition  and  organic 
matter,  3.88  per  cent  ;  alumina,  24.14  :  sili¬ 
ca,  5(5.42;  protoxide  of  Iron.  4.4(5;  I i me, 
.52 ;  magnesia,  2.28 ;  potash,  5.53 ;  soda, 
3.15.  (Note  contains  3  per  cent  iron.) 

Ans. — With  our  present  chemical 
knowledge  no  agricultural  value  would 
be  given  to  such  material.  We  would 
not  advise  a  farmer  to  pay  anything  for 
it.  Tt  is  said  to  contain  5T1>  per  cent  of 
potash,  but  none  of  this  potash  seems 
to  he  available  to  plants.  Tt  would  be 
little  if  any  more  useful  than  so  much 
granite  or  feldspar  crushed  or  ground 


a  man  that  a  warm  suit  of  clothing 
filled  his  stomach.  .Several  parties  seem 
to  be  putting  a  crushed  rock  on  the 
market — to  be  sold  as  a  fertilizer.  Thev 
should  he  valued  by  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  they  contain,  for  that  is 
the  only  safe  standard. 

A  “PROMISING”  (PERFORMING)  SEED¬ 
LING  POTATO. 

Lust  Spring  I  set  out  several  hundred 
Dwarf  Champion  tomato  plants,  grown 
from  seed  bought  in  Albany,  none  of  which 
was  more  than  si.x  inches  in  height  at 
time  of  setting.  Three  or  four  weeks  later, 
while  cultivating,  I  noticed  that  one  of 
the  plants  1  had  set  was  a  potato  seeding, 
This  plant  lias  been  closely  watched  during 
the  Summer  in  the  “fondly  cherished 
hope”  that  it  might  produce  a  diminutive 
tuber  or  two  which  would  survive  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  germinate  next  year;  consequently 
E.  K.  Bennett’s  article,  page  840,  was  read 
witli  unusual  interest.  On  September  30, 
thinking  possibly  there  might  he  a  frost 
before  morning,  I  went  out  to  cover  the 
vine,  and  stopped  to  stir  the  surface  of  the 
bill  with  my  fingers,  when,  greatly  to  my 
surprise,  I  touched  a  tuber.  Carefully  un¬ 
covering  tiie  top  I  found  it  to  he  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  larger 
than  any  double-yolked  hen’s  egg  we  had 
ever  seen,  while  close  against  it  nestled 
another  as  large  as  an  average-sized  hen’s 
egg.  The  potatoes,  which  do  not  look  as 
though  they  had  completed  their  growth, 
have  a  very  transparent  skin  with  a  pink 
blush.  The  vine  is  only  nine  inches  long 
witli  eight  branches  raugiug  from  three  to 
seven  inches'  in  length.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  harvest  tills  prodigy  in  good  shape.  The 
variety  will  be  named  “Franklin  Sherman," 
as  a  meet  punishment  to  that  gentleman 
for  having  sold  me  "adulterated”  tomato 
seed.  I  have  never  .been  a  very  “enthusi¬ 
astic”  kicker  against  adulterated  seed,  and 
this  new  potato  gives  additional  force  to 
the  lesson  often  taught  me  before  to  he 
thankful  that  things  are  no  worse  than 
they  are.  I.  s.  ai.briqht. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deni.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 
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Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 
galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 
trong.  Chickentight  15to35o  perrod.  Samplefree.  Wepayfrt. 

fhe  Brown  Fence& WireCo..  Dept.  59.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


FENCE  VSSSSf 

Mudoof  High  Carbon  Doubla  Strength 

t'oiled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanizod  to 
prevent  runt.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
ami  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 
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Ornamental  Iron  Fence  Lawns,  Churches,  Cem¬ 
eteries,  Public  Grounds.  A Iso  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Culaloguo 
free.  \V  rlto  tor  8 peelal  Offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  676.  Docatur.  Ind. 
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you  buy  a  rod  of 
Take  my  word  for 
it,  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  tiie  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

All-No.- 9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  had  my  say  about  fence  lu  this 
hook  and  1  want  you  to  read  It.  Most 
profitable  fence  lu  the  world  to  buy, 
us  I’ll  show  you. 

THERE’S  A  NEW  THINC  ABOUT  IT 

It’s  now  soul  delivered  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  just  In  certain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  In  the  U.  S.  Plainly  priced  In  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 
I’m  going  to  send  out  45.000  of  these  books  to 
farmers  this  fall,  but  III  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARM  Kit  JONKH,  Fence  Man  for 


Fence 
Buyers 

I  Want  to  Send 
ou  This  Free  Book 


BONO  STEEL  POST  CO. 


23  E.  Maumee  St,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Tells  How  To 
Save  Work  and 
Increase 
Profits 


It’s  Free! 

Send  for  a  copy 
of  this  new  book 
about  telephones  for  .  ^ 

farmers.  It  will  give  \ 
you  money-making, 
time  saving,  labor-saving 
suggestions  that  will  open 
your  eyes  to  opportunities  you 
have  been  missing.  Write  for 
Edition  31  of 

“How  the  Telephone 

Helps  the  Farmer” 

A  telephone  in  the  house  puts  you  in  touch 
with  market  quotations,  weather  reports,  the 
doctor,  storekeeper,  neighbors,  everybody  you 
want  to  reach — cost  is  low  when  you  install  the 

Stromberg-Carlson 
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Independent 
Telephone 

Low  in  price,  econom¬ 
ical  to  maintain,  un¬ 
equalled  in  efficiency. 
Ten  men  can  organize 
a  Successful  Independ¬ 
ent  System.  VV  rite 
for  the  new  book  that 
explains. 

Slromberg  -  Carlson 
Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

ICoehcHter,  X.  V. 
I'hlenRo,  III. 

Kurinas  City,  Mo. 

( Address 
nearest 
office) 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 

Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Kinetic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 

Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Docs  not  Taint  Water. 

Writo  for  Rumples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFINC 

full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.j  of  strictly  his 

■  ■UU  grade  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  su 

■  ibHH  *acc»  vvit,‘  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  cla 
rooting.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  price 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 


You  sond  no  monoy  when  you  order  Unlto  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  lor  free  samples  lor 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 


Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 


— 99.%)  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  tree.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


AC.FNTS  200%  PROFIT 

at  VVaIJI  V  X  K/  Untidy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

'  I)o  a  way  with  old  hnme  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harnoss.  Monoy  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Writo  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Tliomurt  Mfjf.  CoM  865  Wayne  8t.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILLS 


Superior  to  any  other  make.  Do  more 
and  better  work,  require  less  power 
and  produce  a  better  grade  of 
feed.  Write  for  Catalog  and 


THE 
KELLY 

I.  the  only  mill 
made  with  a 
double  met  cl  grind¬ 
ers.  Ea. lest  running, 
strong. at  and  most 
durable.  ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  FOR  GASO¬ 
LINE  ENGINES,  e.lzos, 
fully  guaranteed. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO. 
Box  32,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  23. 


Ruralisms 

A  GOOD  SEEDLING  GRAPE. 

I  can  say  very  little  about  this  grape; 
it  is  simply  a  gift  from  nature.  It 
sprung  up  in  a  new  strawberry  bed, 
where  it  escaped  being  pulled  up  as  a 
weed  at  the  first  hoeing,  then  I  took  no¬ 
tice  of  it.  It  looked  so  thrifty  and 
healthy  that  I  let  it  grow,  and  worked 
it  along  with  the  strawberry  plants. 
The  next  Spring  I  planted  it  in  my 
little  vineyard  of  Concords,  Niagaras, 
Muscatels,  etc.,  where  it  made  as  strong 
a‘  growth  as  the  best  Concord  vine  that 
year.  The  third  year  from  seed  I  got 
the  first  fruit,  a  few  large  bunches  of  a 
very  sweet,  light  red  grape  with  small 
seeds  and  very  thin  skin.  This  year  it 
bore  a  heavy  crop  for  a  four-year-old 
vine.  The  bunches  were  so  solidly 
packed  with  berrites,  so  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious  in  flavor,  that  1  had  to  show  a 
sample  of  it.  kmil  gpafe. 

Staten  Island. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  grape,  seems  to  us  to 
possess  striking  merit.  It  is  handsome 
in  appearance,  large  shapely  bunches 
closely  packed  with  good-sized  light  red 
berries.  The  skin  is  thin,  the  seeds 
small,  and  the  pulp  tender  and  juicy. 
The  quality  is  delicious,  recalling  some 
of  the  choice  European  varieties,  and  if 
this  grape  continues  to  show  its  present 
qualities,  we  believe  it  will  prove  of 
exceptional  value.  Mr.  Grafe  will  be 
remembered  by  our  readers  as  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  Dixon  strawberry.  A  sam¬ 
ple  cluster  is  shown  at  Fig.  509,  page 
923. 


BARREN  DAMSON  PLUM  TREES. 

A.  B.  D.,  Plain  City,  O. — I  have  a  lot 
of  trees  from  Damson  sprouts,  nice  trees, 
four  and  live  years  old,  but  do  not  bear. 
I  have  set  such  before  and  they  were  all 
right.  I  suppose  they  need  others  for 
fertilization.  What  would  be  the  best  kind 
to  set  with  them? 

The  Damson  trees  or  sprouts  may  not 
be  old  enough  to  produce  fruit  yet,  as 
they  are  only  four  and  five  years  old. 
The  Shropshire  Damson,  which  is  the 
Damson  mostly  planted  now,  is  very 
slow  to  come  into  bearing,  and  I  have 
never  considered  it  a  good  or  profitable 
cropper  when  1  have  had  a  chance  to 
observe  it  in  New  Jersey.  In  Virginia 
years  ago  it  was  a  very  popular  and 
profitable  variety.  A.  B.  *D.  writes  of 
planting  sprouts.  I  presume  he  has  the 
old  blue  Damson  and  has  planted  suck¬ 
ers.  If  such  is  the  case  they  may  have 
been  planted  the  length  of  time  lie  says, 
and  still  be  too  small  to  fruit,  as  suck¬ 
ers  are  apt  to  grow  slowly,  and  often 
never  make  good  or  fruitful  trees.  Not 
knowing  all  the  conditions  of  growth 
and  soil,  whether  they  bloom  and  fail 
to  set  fruit  and  the  many  things  that 
might  interfere  with  the  fruiting  of 
these  particular  trees,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  advise  in  the  matter.  If  the  trees 
bloom,  and  do  not  set  fruit,  and  there 
are  no  other  plum  trees  near  them,  then 
it  would  be  wise  to  plant  some  other 
variety  near,  like  Lombard,  Niagara  or 
any  of  the  European  type  as  pollenizers. 
If  the  trees  arc  not  making  growth 
enough  to  make  bearing  size  trees  then 
give  them  a  dressing  of  bone  and  potash, 
adding  some  tankage  or  nitrate  of  soda. 
If  the  trees  are  making  too  much  wood 
growth,  check  them  by  withholding  all 
stimulating  fertilizers  and  stop  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Bone,  potash  and  lime  should  be 
supplied  in  liberal  quantities  to  the  soil 
in  which  fruit  trees  are  planted,  and  the 
want  of  these  essential  elements  often 
is  the  only  cause  of  trees  refusing  to 
bear  fruit,  while  the  tree  itself  may 
find  enough  food  in  the  soil  to  produce 
an  excessive  growth  of  wood  and  foli¬ 
age.  The  question  of  trees  refusing  to 
bear  comes  up  at  almost  every  horticul¬ 
tural  meeting,  and  all  kinds  of  remedies 
are  recommended.  Checking  the  growth 
in  June  by  girdling  is  the  most  popular 
remedy,  and  while  this  shock  to  the 
tree  may  cause  it  to  bear  fruit,  it  does 


not  get  at  the  cause,  and  cause  there 
must  be,  when  well-known  fruitful  vari¬ 
eties  refuse  to  bear  in  certain  locations. 
The  two  greatest  causes  to  my  mind, 
are,  first,  the  need  of  fruit-producing 
elements  in  the  soil  and  the  need  of 
pollen  from  some  stronger  pollen  pro¬ 
ducing  variety.  When  these  two  neces¬ 
sary  needs  are  supplied,  then  the  tree 
will  bear  fruit. 

Angers  Quince. 

A.  W.  P.,  Irving,  A.  y. — Tho  nurserymen 
refer  to  selling  quince,  Angers  stocks,  at 
so  much  per  thousand.  What  are  Angers 
stocks,  and  how  produced?  Are  pear  trees 
root-grafted  on  them  to  secure  dwarf 
pears?  If  a  tree’s  lower  branches  are 
three  feet  from  the  ground  at  two  years 
old,  how  high  will  they  be  at  10  years 
old? 

Ans. — The  Angers  quince,  named  af¬ 
ter  Angers,  France,  which  place  former¬ 
ly  furnished  the  greater  part  of  this 
stock  that  nurserymen  used  for  dwarf¬ 
ing  the  pear,  is  grown  from  “layers”  or 
cuttings,  and  can  be  procured  from  any 
nurseryman  who  grows  dwarf  pears. 
The  Angers  quince  is  imported  chiefly 
from  France;  as  are  many  of  our  fruit 
tree  stocks,  and  is  shipped  during  the 
Winter.  The  nurseryman  receiving 
them,  keeps  them  in  a  cool  cellar  until 
Spring,  then  they  are  planted  out  in 
nursery  rows,  and  are  budded  during 
July  or  August.  The  quince  is  subject 
to  leaf  blight,  especially  so  when  planted 
in  light  or  dry  soils.  It  is  always  safest 
to  bud  in  July  unless  experience  has 
given  definite  knowledge  of  a  different 
•season  in  any  certain  locality.  The  pear 
is  not  root-grafted  on  the  quince,  bud¬ 
ding  being  the  better  method.  It  would 
be  a  hard  guess  to  answer  the  second 
question.  Everything  would  depend 
upon  what  kind  of  a  tree  is  meant,  on 
what  growth  it  would  make  and  what 
culture  it  was  given. 

Grafting  Walnuts. 

8.  W.  M..  Smithsburg,  Md. — I’lcnsc  toll 
Hie  proper  time  to  graft  English  walnuts  f 


seem  to  find  anything  on  them.  What  can 
I  do  to  save  them?  j.  H. 

Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

You  cannot  use  the  scallions  for  rare¬ 
ripes.  Should  there  be  any  demand  for 
them  in  your  market  they  can  at  pres¬ 
ent  be  peeled  and  bunched  and  sold  for 
green  onions.  Your  cabbage  has  been 
attacked  probably  by  the  cabbage  worm. 
If  the  cabbage  has  started  to  head  you 
cannot  use  a  spray.  The  best  remedy 
is  cayenne  pepper.  Blow  this  on  with 
a  dry  powder  gum  in  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  the  dew  is  off  the  plants. 

Fall- Seeded  Spinach.  —  The  seed 
should  be  sown  along  the  last  of  August 
or  the  first  of  September.  Preferably, 
some  variety  of  the  prickly  seed  should 
be  used,  as  this  is  more  hardy  than  the 
round  seed.  The  crop  is  mulched  over 
Winter  with  coarse  horse  manure.  As 
a  rule,  in  the  North,  the  Fall  sowing 
of  spinach  is  not  very  successful,  as 
it  does  not  winter  very  well. 

Sterilizing  Soil  for  Hot-beds — 
There  are  several  methods  of  sterilizing 
the  soil  for  use  in  hot-beds  or  green¬ 
houses.  First,  build  a  large  box,  say 
12  feet  by  four  feet  by  three  feet, 
with  a  false  bottom.  Turn  the  steam 
on  and  allow  it  to  work  its  way  through 
the  soil.  This  method  is  very  thorough, 
but  takes  considerable  time.  A  second 
method  is  to  lay  a  perforated  pipe  the 
length  of  the  bed  and  throw  the  dirt 
over  the  pipe;  then  turn  the  steam  into 
this  pipe.  This  allows  the  steam  to 
work  both  up  and  down  in  the  soil. 
Another  method,  and  one  that  is  quite 
extensively  used,  is  to  have  a  two-inch 
leader  pipe  and  have  smaller  pipes 
branching  off  the  leader  like  the  teeth 
of  a  rake.  This  lets  the  steam  work  all 
through  the  soil.  Sterilization  kills  all 
the  germs  of  disease  and  insect  life. 
At  present  it  is  considered  by  some  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  fresh  soil  every  year,  and 
use  the  old  soil  as  a  fertilizer  on  other 
crops.  If  manure  is  to  be  used  it 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  before 
it  is  sterilized.  The  sterilized  soil  is 
handled  the  same  as  other  soils.  I 
have  never  seen  any  difference  in  the 
growth  of  plants  where  fertilizer  was 
used  in  the  sterilized  soil  and  where 
it  was  not.  m.  t.  d. 
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A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


CLARK’S 


DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND 
HARROW,  can  be 

used  to  cultivate 
crops  in  rows,  as  a 
Listing  Harrow, 
and  when  closed 
togother  is  a  Disk 
—  Harrow  cutting  4*a 
Drawn  by  two  medium  horses. 
Perfect  centre  draft.  A  labor 
Booklet. 


foot  wide. 

Jointed  pole.  _ _  _ 

saver.  Send  today  for  FREE  juuumo. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0.,»39„Waln  St„  Hlgganum,  Ct. 


The  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 


The  original:  Beware  of  imitators  with 
attractive  ‘‘ads.’’  Buy  the  DEYO  and  save 
yourself  trouble.  Eight  years  of  success,  and 
pleased  customers  our  reference.  Furnished 
with  1)4  and  3  H.P.  air-cooled  engines.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,Binghamton,N.Y. 


TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 


USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 


The  best  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Wash. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  TOO  William  St.,  N.  V. 


Jarvis  Spraving  Compound. 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  ANO  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money.  Spraying 
Compound  re-ady  to  mix  with  water.  One  gallon  of  Spraying 
Compound  will  make  from  sixteen  to  twenty  gallons  of  spray. 
Tcwiuk  : — In  bhl.  lota  (50  gal.)  20c.  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  yon  to  J.  H.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or  Prof. 
Jarvis,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They  will  tell 
you  there  is  nothing  better. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  BOX  R,  MANCHESTER.  CONN. 


on  Black  walnuts.  When  should  one  cut 
the  scions?  What  is  the  proper  time  to 
put  them  in  and  how  proced  to  do  it? 

Ans. — The  grafting  of  all  kinds  of 
walnut  is  a  very  uncertain  and  unsat¬ 
isfactory  process,  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  give  any  written  instructions 
to  an  inexperienced  person,  so  that  he 
might  have  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of 
(succeeding.  The  English  or  Persian 
walnut  is  grown  almost  exclusively 
from  seed,  and  except  in  California,  I 
have  never  heard  of  it  being  propagated 
by  any  other  means.  I  am  certain  that 
it  cannot  be  successfully  grafted  on  the 
common  Black  walnut. 

The  Black  Diamond  Raspberry. 

C.  P.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. — What  do  you 
know  of  the  Black  Diamond  raspberry, 
grown  in  Atlantic  Counly,  N.  J.?  Is  it 
a  new  introduction?  Is  it  profitable  to 
grow?  I  saw  it  growing  in  Atlantic 
County  (Germania)  about  three  weeks  ago 
(September  14)  while  it  was  yet  full  of 
fruit,  but  the  growers  could  not  give  me 
satisfaction  to  my  queries.  I  would  like 
to  try  it,  if  worth  anything,  out  here. 


Onv  r^naronfpp  is  just  as  big  and  broad  as  YOU 
UU1  VJUdldlllCC  choose  to  make  it. 

“SCALECIDE” 


applied  to  your  fruit  trees  will  absolutely  kill  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  Fungons  troubles 
controllable  in  the  dormant  season.  Five  years  of  proofs. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  hall-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  lOgal.  cans,  $6.00;  5  gal.  cans,  $3.26; 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Sena  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HI  IRR  APIVQ 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “HAY  MAKER"  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Ans. — The  Black  Diamond  raspberry 
originally  came  from  Western  New 
York,  and  has  been  grown  extensively 
in  Wayne  County  for  many  years.  I 
believe  that  C.  W.  Stewart  &  Co.  of 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  once  used  the  Ohio 
blackcap  almost  exclusively  for  evapo¬ 
rating,  until  the  introduction  of  the 
Diamond,  which  I  understand  has  about 
superseded  the  Ohio.  The  Diamond  is 
a  strong  healthy  grower  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive  of  large  perfectly  black  berries 
about  the  size  of  Gregg,  ripening  a  few 
days  in  advance  of  that  old  and  well- 
known  variety.  As  I  have  seen  the  Dia¬ 
mond  in  New  Jersey,  I  consider  it  one 
of  the  very  best  black  varieties,  and  will 
succeed  wherever  other  blackcaps  do 
well.  e.  s.  BLACK. 


GARDEN  NOTES. 

Scallions. — What  can  I  do  with  a  lot 
of  scallions?  Can  I  set  them  in  a  bed  this 
Fall  for  Spring  rareripes?  I  have  also  a 
lot  of  cabbages,  and  they  were  growing 
well  till  the  last  few  days.  Something  is 
eating  them  full  of  holes,  and  I  cannot 


. 


Lodged  wheat 
is  dead  loss,  because  you 
can’t  harvest  it — you  can’t  thresh 
it — you  can’t  sell  it. 

If  your  wheat  is  lodged  resolve  that  next 
year  you  will  get  straw  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  heaviest  wheat  your  land  can  produce. 

That  means  Potash.  It  fills  out  the  grain  and  makes 
a  sturdy,  elastic  stalk  for  the  grain  to  ripen  on — keeps  it 
standing  for  the  harvester. 


Potash  Pays 


Unless  your  wheat  fertilizer  is  2-8-6,  it’s  too  low  in  Potash.  Two 
pounds  of  Muriate  of  Potash  to  each  1 00  pounds  of  fertilizer  increases 
the  Potash  total  one  per  cent. 

Send  for  new  Farmers’  Note  Book— about  soil,  crops, 
manures  and  fertilizers — a  practical  book  compiled  by  experts. 

Mailed  on  request,  free. 

German  Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  St„  New  York 

Chicago— Monadnock  Block 
Atlanta,  Ga.— 1224  Candler  Bldg. 

_  .  • 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Our  folks  have  been  up  on  our  bill  to-night 
to  watch  the  beacon  fires  along  the  Hudson. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  great  celebration, 
and  from  New  York  to  Albany  the  lights 
blazed  out.  We  contributed  our  share  in  a 
good  bonfire,  and  the  children  toasted  bread 
and  apples  and  fried  bacon  before  the  hot 
blaze.  This  bonfire  watching  is  great  fun 
for  the  youngsters,  but  the  afterglow  suits 
me  better.  At  my  age  a  comfortable  chair 
beats  the  October  sod.  Half-cooked  bacon 
and  burned  bread  goes  well  with  the  sauce 
of  youth,  but  the  dish  of  baked  apples  close 
at  my  elbow  beats  bonfire  food.  Let  us  eat 
two  good-sized  baked  •  Fall  Fippins  before 
we  begin. 

That  ought  to  give  any  man  a  hopeful 
outlook  of  life.  Somehow  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  conclude  that  this  country  is  go¬ 
ing  to  the  dogs.  If  the  dogs  get  it  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  a  faithful  and  watchful 
set  of  canines.  During  the  celebration  .just 
closed  I  have  seen  men  shake  their  heads 
and  say  they  fear  for  the  Nation.  Why? 
Because  the  character  of  the  immigrant  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be.  It  is  said  there  are 
nearly  one  million  Russian  Jews  in  New 
York  City  alone,  with  many  more  coming. 
Most  of  those  who  try  to  realize  what  this 
means  fail  to  recognize  a  few  important 
things.  These  Jews  come  here  to  escape 
bitter  oppression.  Unlike  many  others  from 
South  Europe  they  have  no  desire  to  go 
back.  They  come  here  for  freedom  and  a 
home,  and  in  that  respect  are  more  like 
the  Pilgrims  than  most  immigrants  who 
have  come  across  the  sea.  It  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  900  of  these  Russian  Jews 
volunteered  at  a  single  place  in  New  York 
to  fight  in  the  Cuban  War.  Nor  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  of  all  the  people  who  swarm 
from  Europe  to  America  the  Jew  has  a 
better  chance  to  be  trained  as  an  American 
than  other  immigrants.  That  is  because  the 
wealthy  men  of  the  race  are  providing  edu¬ 
cation  and  help  for  the  immigrant  Jew. 
We  who  call  ourselves  Americans  like  to 
talk  about  our  ancestors,  and  honor  the 
pioneers.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  we  would  let  one  of  these  “old  pion¬ 
eers"  into  the  house  if  he  came  back  with 
the  appearance  and  the  habits  which  must 
go  with  pioneer  life.  We  do  not  stop  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  Russian  Jews  are  pioneers  for 
their  race,  and  that  they  took  us  right  at 
our  word  when  we  have  boasted  that  Ameri¬ 
ca  is  “the  home  of  the  free.” 

These  things  came  to  mind  as  we  sat  by 
our  fire,  for  only  a  few  days  before  I  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  of  Jewish  farmers  in  New 
Y'ork.  The  Jews  have  farm  schools  of  their 
own.  and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
locate  the  race  on  the  land.  They  have  an 
agricultural  paper  of  their  own.  It  is  the 
only  farm  paper  in  the  world,  I  think,  that 
has  no  advertisements  whatever.  There  is 
a  complete  organization  of  these  Jewish 
farmers.  A  part  of  the  plan  is  for  men  to 
travel  around  among  them  from  farm  to 
farm,  showing  them  how  to  work,  telling 
about  crops  and  keeping  up  their  courage. 
Each  year  they  have  a  fair  in  New  York, 
where  prizes  are  offered  for  farm  products. 
There  was  a  great  display  this  year  of  prac¬ 
tically  everything  you  can  raise  on  Eastern 
soil.  It  was  as  good  a  display  of  potatoes, 
grain,  grasses  and  vegetables  as  1  hate 
seen  this  year.  In  the  art  of  displaying  their 
goods  so  as  to  make  the  best  appearance 
these  farmers  have  yet  much  to  learn,  but 
as  a  business  exhibition  it  was  excellent. 
The  Woodbine  Farm  School  made  an  exhibit 
to  show  how  the  boys  are  taught.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  fair  meetings  were  held 
at  which  business  and  farm  topics  were 
discussed.  If  it  were  possible  to  hold  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes  on  something  of  this  plan  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  advantage  to 
the  State.  But  these  men  are  strangers  in 
a  new  land,  hopeful,  glad  that  they  have 
come  from  oppression,  and  eager  to  learn — 
without  pretending  to  know  it  all.  That  is 
a  very  different  spirit  from  that  shown  by 
many  of  our  farmers,  to  whom  freedom  and 
hope  have  become  old  stories. 

To  me  this  gathering  meant  far  more 
than  a  mere  exhibit  of  farm  products.  It 
signified  the  most  hopeful  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  race.  My  understanding  is  that 
these  Jewish  farmers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
located  on  waste  or  abandoned  land.  There 
are  cases  where  purebred  New  England 
stock — tracing  back  to  the  Mayflower  pe¬ 
tered  out  largely  because  it  was  purebred. 
What  I  mean  Is  that  a  generation  came 
which  felt  that  pedigree  and  history  would 
take  the  place  of  ambition  and  energy.  Of 
course  in  the  scuffle  of  life,  these  people 
dropped  their  poor  little  farms.  In  some 
cases  such  farms  were  bunched  with  others 
to  make  a  great  orchard,  a  dairy  farm  or 
some  gentleman’s  estate.  In  other  cases,  im¬ 
migrants  have  taken  them  and  will  make 
them  productive.  I  have  been  told  of  a 
noted  farm  in  Maryland.  The  original  pro¬ 
prietors  came  over  with  Calvert,  and  for 
more  than  two  centuries  this  famous  farm 
remained  in  the  family.  Both  the  farm  and 
the  family  declined,  until  at  last  one 
woman  found  herself  owner  of  a  tract  of 
unproductive  land.  Now  this  farm  has  be¬ 


come  headquarters  for  a  colony  of  Russian 
Jews,  who  will  restore  it  and  make  it  pro¬ 
ductive.  Now  as  I  see  it.  one  mission  of 
the  European  farm  immigrant  is  to  restore 
much  of  the  land  which  Americans  have 
injured.  This  work  is  necessary,  and  who 
else  is  there  to  do  it?  IIow  could  our  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  built,  our  town  sewers  dug 
and  dozens  of  other  great  and  dirty  jobs 
carried  out,  had  it  not  been  for  the  crude 
labor  which  poured  In  from  Europe?  It. 
was  necessary  to  do  these,  things  and  after 
the  Civil  War  had  tilled  Americans  with 
martial  feeling  and  given  them  visions  of 
life  beyond  the  Mississippi  the  labor  was 
not  to  be  found  among  our  own  people.  It 
will  be  much  the  same  way  with  developing 
farm  lands  that  have  been  thrown  out  of 
cultivation.  It  must  bo  done,  if  at  all,  by 
men  who  are  hungry  in  their  very  souls  for 
home  and  the  right  to  a  piece  of  land. 

The  papers  might  not  lit  me  exactly  as  a 
purebred  Yankee,  as  I  have  a  dash  of  English 
and  Irish  blood.  I  might  get  a  certificate  of 
breeding  however.  At  the  meeting  I  referred 
to  above  I  talked  with  men  of  my  own  age 
and  younger  who  were  born  in  Russia,  and 
who  are  now  leaders  of  their  race.  You 
would  be  astonished  to  see  how  closely  we 
agreed  as  to  what  it  means  to  be  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  We  would  not  agree  upon  many  details 
of  life  and  personal  duty,  but  in  the  larger 
ideas  of  national  duty  to  society  you  could 
not  separate  us.  These  men  gave  me  a  new 
conception  of  Russia  and  the  Russian  Jews. 
If  you  have  read  French  history  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  king  and  the  nobles  tried  to 
stand  against  what  we  call  in  this  country 
the  plain  people.  The  longer  the  contest 
went  on  the  clearer  it  was  made  that  the 
“nobility”  was  a  sham,  and  that  the  people 
represented  the  true  national  power.  In 
Russia  the  Czar  and  the  nobles  represent 
one  party  and  owing  largely  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Russian  people  they  have 
the  army  with  them.  The  contest  has  been 
very  largely  one  of  land  ownership  and 
agriculture.  The  “plain  people"  finally  won 
the  right  to  a  legislature  or  “duma.”  Then 
the  patience  of  tin-  Russians  somehow  went 
wrong.  Instead  of  being  content  with  a 
slow  growth  of  liberty,  they  wanted  all  at 
once.  Russia  is  too  conservative — not  ready 
for  revolution,  for  the  nobles  and  the  army 
are  too  strong.  There  is  little  immediate 
hope  therefore  for  the  peasant,  and  least  of 
all  for  the  Jews,  who  have  been  for  years  a 
people  apart.  That  is  why  they  have 
swarmed  to  this  country.  Unlike  other  im¬ 
migrants  they  will  never  go  back.  We  see 
from  the  figure  given  by  Mr.  Steiner  on 
page  923,  that  immigrants  from  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope  send  their  money  back  to  the  old  eoun- 
ry  and  buy  land.  They  are  draining  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  country,  and  have  no  perma¬ 
nent  interest  here.  The  Russian  Jew  on  the 
ot  her  hand  cannot  go  back,  lie  has  no  de¬ 
sire  to  buy  land  in  Russia,  for  that  would 
invite  further  outrage  and  persecution.  His 
only  hope  lies  in  this  country,  for  he  can 
have  no  other,  home.  In  habits  and  appear¬ 
ance  and  in  training  the  Jew  is  different 
from  our  conception  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
other  pioneers  who  sought  in  this  land  free¬ 
dom,  home  and  religious  liberty.  Yet  in  the 
spirit  which  drives  men  across  the  sea  the 
Russian  Jew  is  close  to  the  old  pioneer.  And 
let  us  remember  too  that  these  men  are 
pioneers,  building  a  future  for  their  race 
and  studying  all  history  that  the  foundation 
may  be  properly  laid.  The  so-called 
"American"  does  not  always  stop  to  think 
what  he  owes  to  “foreigners.”  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  in  the 
West ,  and  particularly  in  Missouri,  held  the 
Southwest  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
These  men  were  true  to  their  love  of  liberty, 
and  their  influence  was  thrown  against  slav¬ 
ery.  Get  up  a  great,  moral  issue  and  make 
ii  clear  that  human  rights  are  in  danger, 
and  the  better  class  of  immigrants  will  be 
ready.  We  are  often  told  that  American 
institutions  and  ideals  will  go  down  before 
these  foreign  swarms.  Should  that  be  so 
will  it  not  be  largely  our  own  fault  for  not 
living  up  to  them  and  teaching  our  children 
to  respect  them?  I  judge  from  what  I  have 
learned  that  many  of  these  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants  and  their  children  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  true  philosophy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  than  many  of  us  who  say  we 
are  “Americans."  We  cannut  chain  history 
anil  progress  down.  We  must  march  with 
the  best  of  it  if  those  immigrants  are  to  have 
an  “American"  standard. 

I  was  interested  in  learning  what  the 
Jew's  farm  tendencies  are.  The  great  men  of 
the  old  race  came  from  the  farm.  Have  you 
ever  thought  how  many  of  the  great  men 
in  Bible  history  were  shepherds?  The  Jews 
excelled  as  live  stock  farmers,  and  the  he¬ 
reditary  trait  is  in  them  to-day.  At  their 
farm  schools  dairying  and  poultry  keeping 
are  well  taught,  and  while  there  are  fruit¬ 
growers  and  gardeners  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  race  is  toward  live  stock.  The  Jews 
consume  large  quantities  of  poultry,  and 
when  located  in  the  East  their  farms  are 
usually  well  stocked  with  fowls.  They  are 
likely  to  bring  about  a  large  increase  in  the 
production  of  rye.  They  use  large  quantities 
of  rye  bread — believing  the  grain  better  than 
wheat.  They  think  the  high  price  of  wheat 
flour  will  lead  to  a  greater  consumption  of 
rye.  Efforts  will  he  made  to  scatter  the 


race.  The  leading  Jews  recognize  the  evil  | 
which  comes  from  crowding  dense  masses 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  cities.  Graduates 
of  the  farm  schools  are  urged  to  go  West  or 
South — away  from  the  larger  towns  where 
better  land  opportunities  are  found.  There 
is  one  way  in  which  I  think  these  Jews  will 
help  agriculture.  They  will  not  be  satisfied 
to  let  the  middlemen  take  65  cents  of  the 
dollar.  These  keen,  sharp  brains,  with  a 
heritage  of  long  business  training,  will  de¬ 
vise  some  way  of  getting  closer  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  that  way.  I  think  they  will  in 
time  render  a  genuine  service  to  American 
farmers. 

Thus  far  1  have  taken  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  subject.  There  is  hope  in  the  outlook, 
and  yet  there  is  a  shadow.  The  Jewish  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people  who  come  here,  can, 

I  think,  be  guided  and  helped.  The  trouble 
comes  with  the  adults — men  and  women  “in 
the  sunset  of  their  career,  worn  out  with 
the  ceaseless  toil  and  oppression  of  a  des¬ 
potic  country.”  It  is  very  hard  for  these 
people  to  throw  off  their  bondage  and  become 
“Americans.”  Many  of  us  know  full  well 
how  hard  it  is  for  people  of  middle  age  to 
start  anew  and  break  up  old  habits.  There 
are  many  reasons  which  most  of  us  fail  to 
appreciate  why  these  adult  Jews  are  hard  to 
reach  and  assimilate.  Much  of  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  race  is  probably  due  to 
this  fact.  Yet  this  great  country  of  ours 
with  its  mighty  industrial  opportunities  and 
its  vaster  spiritual  promise  is,  I  believe, 
equal  to  still  greater  tasks  of  civilization. 

I  have  still  faith  in  the  power  of  the  old- 
fashioned  spirit  of  the  farm  home  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  thought  of  this  country  and  thus 
master  its  destiny.  There  may  be  times  when 
it  seems  as  if  evil  were  triumphant,  but 
sooner  or  later  out  of  the  hills  and  lonely 
places  will  come  the  call  that  has  echoed  all 
through  history  and  men  will  follow  it — 
with  slow  faltering  steps  it  may  be — yet 
still  ever  a  little  upward  in  history.  Yes — 
those  who  show  a  light  on  my  hill  100  years 
from  now  will  have  their  troubles  and  their 
sorrows,  and  yet  their  world  will  be  better. 

_ h,  w.  c. 


A  Burbank  Debate. — There  was  a  de¬ 
bate  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  over  Burbank 
and  his  “creation.”  It  resulted  in  a  tie 
according  to  the  secretary  : 

“Those  in  the  first  twenty  rows  voted 
that  Luther  Burbank  could  not  even  raise 
Hades.  Those  in  the  last  twenty  rows  decided 
that  Luther  Burbank  could  grow  rhubarb 
with  vanilla  flavor  and  a  straw  on  the 
side.  The  spineless  cactus  came  from  Mex¬ 
ico,  via  San  Diego,  and  then  into  Eastlake 
Park.” 


Made-io-Order  Clothes 
from  SIO  to  $18 

“From  the  Mill  to  YOU” 

You  save  from  $4  to  $7  when  you  buy  from 
us.  For  the  values  we  give  at  $10  to  $18,  cost 
you  $14  to  $25  elsewhere. 

That  is  because  you  buy  direct 
from  the  mills,  when  you  buy 
from  us.  You  save  the  tremend¬ 
ous  middleman’s  profits. 

Yet  you  get  the  best  of  style, 
fit  and  tailoring.  You  get  de¬ 
pendable  linings  and  trim¬ 
mings.  You  get  better  fabrics 
than  in  other  clothing  at  the 
same  prices.  For  we  put  the 
retailers’  profits  we  save  into 
better  qualities. 

But  more  than  that,  we  guar¬ 
antee  that  every  garment  we 
sell  will  give  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction.  We  positively  guaran¬ 
tee  the  style,  fit  and  fabrics  in 
every  detail.  So  you  are  per¬ 
fectly  protected. 

We  prepay  all  express  charges 
on  orders  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  and  make  liberal 
allowance  on  all  orders  coming 
from  the  West. 

Write  for  our  Style  Book  to¬ 
day.  See  the  handsome  styles 
we  offer.  Examino  the  samples  of  fabrics. 
Read  our  guarantee.  It  means  better  clothes 
at  less  cost  for  you. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 
203  Main  St.  Somerville  N.J. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient. 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

<Ihe  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohi«. 


Wood  Saws  For  Farmers*  Use 

For  sawing  firewood,  lumber, 
lath,  posts,  pickets,  etc.,  the 
cheapest  and  best  saw  you  can 
buy  Is  a 

Hertzler  At  Zook 
Wood  Saw 

Easy  to  operate.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  You  can  build  up  a 
paying  business  in  sawing  fire¬ 
wood  or  lumber  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  PricellO.OO.  Write  for  circular. 
Co.,  Box  3  Belleville,  P». 

WITT  ¥  drilling 

W  L/LL  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  W  ith  enginesorhorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


6%  BONDS 

Any  Amount — Any  Maturity 


Secured  by  Farm  Liens 


The  most  popular  bonds  that  we 
handle  today  are  Irrigation  bonds, 
secured  by  first  liens  on  the  most 
fertile  farm  lands  in  America. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations 
of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000.  They  run 
from  two  years  to  twelve  years,  so 
one  may  make  short-time  or  long¬ 
time  investments.  And  the  bonds 
pay  six  per  cent.  That  is  a  higher 
rate  than  can  now  be  obtained  on 
any  large  class  of  equal  security. 

Doubly  Secured 

The  farmers  in  the  irrigation  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  secure  perpetual  water 
rights  give  to  an  Irrigation  Com¬ 
pany  a  first  lien  on  their  farms.  The 
lien  is  seldom  for  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  land’s  value.  It  is  paid 
in  ten  annual  installments. 

These  liens  are  placed  with  a 
Trust  Company  as  security  for  the 
bonds.  Back  of  each  $100  bond 
there  will  be  $150  in  liens.  Thus 
the  margin  of  security  is  very  wide 
indeed. 

In  addition,  the  Irrigation  Com¬ 
pany  deposits  with  the  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  a  first  mortgage  on  all  it  owns 
— dams,  reservoirs,  ditches,  etc. 
This  mortgage  is  held  until  the  last 
bond  is  paid,  as  an  extra  security. 
Thus  the  bonds  are  doubly  secured. 

Some  Are  Tax  Liens 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  issued, 
like  School  bonds,  by  districts.  Such 
bonds  form  a  tax  lien  on  all  tax¬ 
able  property  in  the  district.  The 
interest  and  principal  are  fcaid  out 
of  taxes. 

Some  are  issued  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law,  known  as  the  Carey  Act. 

All  of  these  bonds,  if  rightly  is¬ 
sued,  form  ideal  securities.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  anything  better. 
Yret  the  bonds  pay  at  present  a  high 
rate  of  interest  because  the  projects 
are  very  profitable. 

The  first  crop  from  irrigated  land 
(3) 


will  frequently  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  the  land.  So  the  ten-year  liens 
which  the  farmers  give  are  very 
easily  paid. 

15  Y ears*  Experience 

We  have  had  15  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  Reclamation  bonds. 
These  include  Drainage  District  and 
Irrigation  bonds,  all  secured  by  farm 
liens.  During  this  time  we  have 
sold  seventy  such  issries  without  a 
dollar  of  loss  to  any  investor. 

We  are  now  the  largest  dealers  in 
this  class  of  security.  Our  own 
trained  engineers  and  attorneys  pass 
on  every  project.  The  officers  of 
our  company  also  inspect  every  en¬ 
terprise  cn  which  we  sell  bonds. 

We  have  now  written  a  book 
based  on  all  this  experience.  It 
covers  the  facts  about  irrigation  in 
a  clear  and  interesting  way. 
Every  investor,  whether  small  or 
large,  should  read  this  book. 

Cut  out  this  coupon,  send  it  at 
once,  and  the  book  will  be  mailed 
you  free. 


\&/vwfru&?e 
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Fir»t  National  Bank  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Please  send  your  free  book  on 
Irrigation  Bonds. 

Name _ 


Address 


Name  of  my  bank _ 


574 


We  sell  the  bonds,  if  you  prefer, 
through  your  local  bank.  If  so, 
please  give  us  the  name  of  your 
bank,  and  we  will  send  full  informa¬ 
tion  when  we  send  it  to  you. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.0t,  etinal  to 
8s.  (Id.,  or  8'ti  marks,  or  10*a  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Rost  Oflice  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  r>0  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  ordoi'8. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolmnns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibors  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
Inmost  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  yon  must  have  mentioned  Tilt  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkh  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

A 

The  “Wonderberry”  ! ! ! !  It  has  now  been  pro¬ 
nounced  a  black  nightshade  by  the  botanists  of  the 
famous  Kew  hardens,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  England  and  the  French  National  Society  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture.  It  has  also  been  found  growing  in  Mexico. 
And  yet  Luther  Burbank  has  made  no  move  to  pay 
up  his  $10,000  offer! 

* 

President  Taft  lias  come  out  squarely  in  favor  of 
giving  greater  powers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  As  we  have  often  stated  the  Commis¬ 
sion  lacks  the  power  to  enforce  its  own  rulings.  It 
has  been  an  easy  matter  for  the  railroads  to  delay 
cases  and  continue  to  evade  the  law,  while  the  courts 
were  grinding  out  their  long  grist.  The  President 
wants  a  new  court  of  five  members  to  handle  those 
commerce  cases  without  delay.  Other  proposed 
changes  will  come  before  the  next  Congress.  There 
will  be  one  of  the  biggest  fights  ever  known  in  Wash¬ 
ington  over  the  effort  to  make  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  really  useful  to  the  people.  Read 
the  figures  on  page  922,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  transportation  question. 

* 

I  noticed  on  page  810,  your  editorial  remarks  on  par¬ 
cels  post  and  express  companies,  and  urging  people  lo  wake 
iifi.  Well,  so  long  as  (he  average  run  of  people  do  just:  as 
you  do,  kick  like  blazes  and  vote  “the  ticket”  (with  rare 
exceptions),  ho  long  will  the  express  companies,  and  other 
abominations,  and  the  Aldriclies,  etc.,  and  Cannons,  keep 
their  grip  on  our  throats. 

Now  the  question  is — does  this  hit  yon?  If  it  does 
have  you  any  right  or  desire  to  hit  back?  Can  you 
offer  any  fair  excuse?  Can  you  say  there  is  no  truth 
in  that  last  sentence?  The  farmers  of  the  North  are 
directly  responsible  for  some  of  the  noblest  legislation 
in  the  world’s  history.  That  was  when  they  broke  old 
party  lines  and  stood  for  moral  questions.  It  is  also 
true  that  they  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  meanest 
and  most  selfish  legislation  on  record.  That  was 
when  they  followed  the  politicians,  and  hung  together 
in  order  to  hang  their  best  interests.  Ask  a  farmer 
if  he  is  an  express  package  or  a  man  and  lie  might 
feel  insulted.  Yet  what  is  the  truth  while  your 
Congressman  helps  to  kill  off  a  parcels  post?  Ibis 
year  the  farmers  of  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  have 
their  opportunity.  Two  men  are  candidates  for  the 
Legislature.  N.  P.  Bonney  stands  openly  and  fairly 
for  a  direct  primary  law.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  his  position — he  is  boss-free.  W.  A.  Shepardson 
is  the  candidate  of  Senator  Allds,  the  district  boss, 
and  one  of  the  meanest  politicians  in  the  New  York 
Senate.  The  issue  between  these  men  is  clear  cut 
and  open.  Now  and  then  political  opportunity  comes 
to  farmers.  It  conies  this  year  to  the  people  of  Che¬ 
nango  County.  Come,  gentlemen,  rise  above  your 
party  and  vote  for  a  principle. 

* 

Recently  we  spoke  of  the  present  fine  chance  to 
buy  purebred  stock.  Now  wc  repeat  it.  Such  chances 
come  in  years  like  the  present,  when  feed  will  he 
scarce  and  high.  Good  bargains  can  he  made  this  Fall 
before  the  Hocks  and  herds  are  settled  for  Winter. 
There  is  a  greater  demand  than  usual  for  good  sheep. 
The  sheep  is  one  of  the  best  of  animals  for  a  fruit 
or  garden  farm,  since  it  will  make  good  use  of  weeds 
and  wastes.  Horse  breeding,  too,  is  growing  in  favor. 
Good  horses  and  mules  are  higher  than  ever,  and  our 
Eastern  farms  can  produce  the  best.  Tf  a  farmer  can 
keep  hut  few  animals,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
they  should  he  good  ones,  and  now  is  the  time  to  con¬ 
sider  improvement  by  bringing  in  new  blood. 


During  the  year  many  reports  of  tree  diseases 
have  been  published.  "Yellows”  in  peach  trees  has 
appeared  and  many  so-called  “blights”  in  maple  and 
other  shade  trees.  Wc  feel  sure  that  much  of  this 
so-called  "disease”  is  simply  the  result  of  the  hard 
drought  of  the  past  two  Summers,  following  the 
severe  Winters.  The  trees  were  weakened  by  freez¬ 
ing  and  the  roots  killed  in  the  dry  weather.  Many 
of  these  trees  will  slowly  recover  if  cut  hack  and 
given  good  care.  We  believe  too  that  some  of  the 
chestnut  trees  said  to  be  dying  with  fungus  disease 
have  simply  had  their  feeding  roots  destroyed  by 
drought. 

* 

The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Steiner  on  page  923  will 
surprise  most  of  our  readers.  It  seems  that  millions 
of  dollars  earned  by  foreigners  in  this  country  are 
•sent  away  to  buy  land  in  Europe.  That  accounts  for 
the*fact  that  while  so  many  men  go  away  from  the 
Danube  countries  farm  land  there  does  not  lose  value, 
hut  increases.  The  system  of  keeping  money  in  so- 
called  “private  hanks”  is  largely  responsible  for  this. 
We  understand  that  these  banks  are  usually  controlled 
by  people  who  are  interested  in  having  this  money 
leave  the  country.  Postal  savings  banks  would  help 
stop  this.  These  immigrants  will  deposit  money  with 
tiie  government  and  a  large  share  of  such  deposits 
would  remain  in  this  country,  and  he  invested  here. 

* 

We  arc  commanded  not  to  covet  the  possession  of 
our  neighbor.  The  injunction  is  prohibitive — “anything 
that  is  thy  neighbor’s.”  We  confess  to  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion  at  times  to  break  this  commandment.  Resisting 
such  a  temptation  may  be  classed  as  a  virtue.  We 
have  no  feeling  of  envy  for  one  thing  at  least  which 
many  of  our  neighbors  have  gained.  That  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by  “our  esteemed  contemporaries”  on 
this  Wonderberry  controversy.  With  two  or  three 
shining  exceptions  the  agricultural  papers  occupy  a 
most  humiliating  position  in  this  matter.  Some  of 
them  at  least  will  appreciate  the  following  extract 
from  a  private  letter. 

I  was  recently  visited  by  a  man  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  We  discussed  Ihe  “Wonderberry”  and  your 
campaign  against  thin  fake.  We  agreed  that  you  were 
right  and  that  It  takes  nerve.  My  friend  told  me  that 
not  long  ago  a  representative'  of  a  leading  agricultural 
paper  called  at  the  Department  arid  asked  for  news  about 
new  planlH  or  varieties.  They  started  to  tell  him  the 
truth  about  the  Wonderberry.  hut  lie  stopped  them,  say¬ 
ing  :  “Don't  tell  vie  that ;  we  would  not  dare  la  print  it 
under  the  circumstances." 

It  seems  as  if  this  ‘‘Wonderberry”  proposition  is 
loaded.  What  with?  About  the  time  we  began  to  give 
the  facts  a  rumor  was  started  through  the  trade  that 
John  Lewis  Childs  was  to  spend  $20,000  in  advertising 
the  Wonderberry  next  season.  This  was  a  very  cun¬ 
ning  scheme  to  keep  the  agricultural  papers  quiet. 
Whether  intended  for  that  purpose  or  not  it  worked 
like  a  charm.  These  papers  reasoned  that  if  they 
kept  quiet  they  would  gel  a  •'-lice  of  that  money.  They 
knew  that  the  Wonderberry  is  simply  a  black  n'ght- 
shade,  inferior  to  the  old  garden  huckleberry  and  not 
a  new  "creation,”  since  it  has  been  known  for  some 
years  in  Mexico.  They  do  not  want  to  be  told  this, 
yet  they  get  the  information  from  their  readers.  Wc 
have  seen  letters  that  have  been  sent  them,  hot  witii 
indignation,  and  the  evasive  and  humiliating  replies. 
These  papers  have  tried  to  play  a  double  game,  and 
they  will  lose  at  both  ends.  That  $20,000  will  not  he 
cut  up  among  them,  and  they  will  lose  the  confidence 
of  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country.  For 
while  this  “Wonderberry”  may  he  a  small  thing  in 
itself,  it  is  the  representative  of  a  mighty  evil  of 
fake  and  falsehood  over  untested  novelties.  The 
people  know  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  farm  paper  to 
fight  this  evil  and  not  to  foster  it.  No,  we  do  not 
envy  the  “Wonderberry”  record  of  our  “esteemed 
contemporaries." 

* 

Who  is  to  succeed  James  Wilson  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture?  There  is  no  indication  now  of  any 
immediate  change,  yet  it  is  but  natural  that  farmers 
should  consider  the  matter.  We  arc  told  from  time 
to  time  that  Congressman  Scott  of  Kansas  is  slated 
for  the  Agricultural  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Scott 
is  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  fact  we  understand  is  the  main  argument  in 
his  favor.  From  the  farmer’s  standpoint  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  his  appointment  arc  many,  lie  is  said 
to  he  in  favor  of  “oleo,”  and  represents  the  meat 
packers  rather  than  farmers.  Should  he  be  appointed 
there  will  be  a  burst  of  disapproval  from  the  farmers 
that  will  surprise  President  Taft.  Fast  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  the  feeling  against  Mr.  Scott  is  very  strong. 
We  have  been  asked  to  support  the  claims  of  other 
men  for  the  position — 'some  of  them  well  qualified 
to  represent  agriculture.  Our  position  is  that  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  President’s  Cabinet  is  not  representa¬ 
tive.  If  we  were  President  we  should  select  a  "politi¬ 
cal  family”  to  suit  ourselves  and  not  be  guided  by 
what  this  trade  or  that  profession  demanded.  We 


think  that  is  President  Taft’s  privilege,  and  he  should 
be  left  free  to  exercise  it.  We  think  he  will  hurt  his 
administration  if  he  selects  a  man  like  Mr.  Scott,  but 
after  the  facts  are  ‘before  him  he  should  be  left  to 
make  his  own  choice. 

* 

Mr.  Hitchings,  whose  orchard  we  arc  discussing 
this  week,  is  figuring  on  an  auto-truck  much  like  the 
one  shown  on  our  first  page.  Such  a  truck  would 
take  the  load  of  six  horses,  and  carry  it  up  hill  and 
down  at  twice  the  speed  that  the  horses  could  make. 
Such  things  will  soon  be  common  in  the  country 
where  produce  is  hauled  for  any  great  distance. 
Already  farmers  are  using  gasoline  motors  for  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing.  We  shall  show  one  at  work  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.  Many  of  the  useful  things  which 
were  thought  to  belong  to  city  life  are  now  going  to 
the  country — and  more  will  follow.  We  see  no  pres¬ 
ent  use  for  a  flying  machine  on  the  farm,  but  the 
Wright  brothers  have  taught  us  not  to  he  afraid  of 
what  seems  impossible.  These  men  went  ahead  in 
their  own  way,  not  following  the  lines  of  “scientific 
investigation,”  and  worked  out  their  problem  through 
common  sense. 

* 

What  do  you  expect  to  gniu  by  repeating  the  claim 
that  the  producer  gels  on  the  nverage  3.3  cents  of  the 
consumer's  dollar?  Granting  that  you  can  prove  any 
such  claim,  what  good  does  it  do?  j.  n.  n. 

Wc  would  not  print  a  line  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  unless 
we  thought  it  would  do  some  good.  This  unfair 
division  of  the  dollar  hurts  farmers  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farmers  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  We  keep 
on  repeating  the  statement  because  it  is  true,  and 
wc  see  no  other  way  of  compelling  people  to  sec 
the  truth.  I  he  constant  repetition  of  these  figures 
has  already  forced  the  daily  papers  and  the  maga¬ 
zines  to  take  tip  the  subject,  ft  is  now  being  dis¬ 
cussed  where  two  years  ago  people  never  con¬ 
sidered  it  except  to  claim  that  farmers  were  re¬ 

sponsible  for  the  high  prices  to  consumers.  I  he 
result  of  this  will  be  that  city  consumers  will  know 
where  to  place  the  blame  for  their  hold-up.  We 

tire  paving  the  way  for  a  great  direct  trade  between 
town  and  country  when  parcels  post  is  won. 

This  discussion  also  compels  farmers  to  compare 
the  cost  of  production  with  the  selling  price  of 
their  goods.  If  they  get  Hut  3.r>  cents  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  how  many  cents  do  they  have  to 

pay  out  in  order  to  get  this  small  proportion?  There 
is  no  more  forcible  way  of  putting  this  contrast 
before  the  public,  and  when  we  can  get  it  there  wc 
shall  have  the  solid  foundation  for  several  neces¬ 

sary  things.  On  these  foundations  men  will  build 
co-operation  and  organization.  From  them  they 
will  learn  what  their  section  can  best  produce  and 
how  best  to  produce  it,  and  then  go  on  to  learn 
how  to  sell  so  as  to  obtain  a  fairer  share  of  the 
dollar.  That  is  what  will  come  in  time  from  this 
continual  analysis  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  It  is 
the  strongest  argument  we  can  imagine  to  make 
men  realize  the  injustice  of  trade  conditions,  and 
think  out  a  remedy,  for  among  the  hands  which 
reach  out  along  the  line  are  the  greedy  fingers  of 
politics,  business  corruption,  and  false  education. 
Our  object  is  state  the  truth  and  arouse  public 
opinion.  In  the  new  novel  of  Western  life,  “A 
Certain  Rich  Man,”  you  will  find  the  following: 

“For  what  you  and  he  think  is  public  opinion.  It 
is  not  substantial ;  II  is  not  palpable.  Jt  may  not  readily 
he  translated  into  terms  of  money,  or  power,  or  vital 
force.  But  It  crushes  all  these  things  before  it.  When 
this  public  opinion  rises  sure  and  firm  and  strong,  no 
material  force  on  this  earth  ean  stop  it.  For  a  time 
it  may  1h?  dammed  and  checked.  For  a  day  or  a  week 
or  a  year  or  a  decade  it  may  he  turned  from  its  channel; 
yet  money  cannot  hold  il  ;  arms  cannot  hold  It;  cunning 
cannot  battle  it.  For  it  is  God  moving  among  men.” 

Wc  know  what  it  would  mean  to  the  farmer  and, 
in  a  larger  way  to  the  Nation,  if  that  consumer's 
dollar  can  he  justly  divided.  Tt  will  be  done  when 
public  opinion  demands  it,  and  though  the  politi¬ 
cians  and  the  grafters  mav  sneer  at  it — they  know 
full  well  that  it  is  coming. 


BREVITIES. 

They  are  holding  farmers’  institutes  in  Alaska. 

It  will  pay  many  of  us  lo  pull  the  wool  over  our  own 
eyes  so  that  we  can  see  more  in  sheep. 

The  farm  dog  is  being  “improved”  along  with  the  other 
live  slock.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  dozens  of  dog 
pictures  we  receive. 

Tub  Russian  Government  lias  appointed  a  representative, 
Dr.  Krystofoviteh,  lo  live  in  this  country  and  report 
progress  in  agriculture. 

No,  your  Alfalfa  record  will  not  lie  likely  lo  gel  Into 
tin*  lime-light  unless  you  use  lime.  il  must,  he  In  the 
soil  originally  or  you  must  put  It  there 

“Michigan’s  Ice  Box”  is  the  name  given  by  some  to 
the  upper  peninsula.  Yet  on  October  -t  peppers  and  po¬ 
tatoes  were  green  and  untouched  by  frost. 

Dakota  held  a  "Durum  wheat,  flay.”  On  this  day  people 
of  the  State  used  Hour  from  durum  wheat  exclusively. 
Tiie  object  was  to  make  Oils  heavy-yielding  wheat  popular. 

j* 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Canada '8  National  Buffalo  Park  no  longer 
i  xists,  and  the  herd  of  buffalo  purchased  at  enormous  ci- 
jM'iise  at  l’alilo,  Mont.,  Is  being  rapidly  driven  northward 
by  prairie  tires,  which  destroyed  the  huge  corral  fence 
75  miles  in  length.  For  weeks  past  prairie  lires  have 
l>oen  ravaging  the  country  around  Walnwrigbt,  Alberta, 
and  the  damage  will  run  into  millions.  October  5  the 
S00  head  of  buffalo  were  reported  to  be  stampeding  for  the 
north  country,  driven  to  a  frenzy  by  the  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  flames.  How  they  will  ever  be  rounded  up  again 
no  one  seems  to  know,  or  how  they  will  be  kept  until 
a  new  corral  is  built  for  them.  .  .  .  The  department 

store  of  Bonnewltz  &  Co.  at  Van  Wert,  Ohio.,  and  the 
hardware  store  of  Jones  &  Tudor  at  Main  and  Wayne 
sir -els  were  burned  down  October  (1.  The  loss  is  $300,000. 
.  .  .  The  Arkansas  River  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  touched 

the  lowest  level  reached  'n  twenty-live  years.  The  drought 
has  become  serious,  and  work  in  the  oil  fields  is  practically 
at  a  standstill,  there  being  no  water  to  operate  the 
machinery.  .  .  It  was  announced  at  Nashville, 

Tcnn.,  October  7,  that  “near  beer”  dealers  are  liable  for  a 
tax  of  $1,500  per  year  each,  t lie  State,  the  county,  and  the 
city  each  being  entitled  to  $500.  Preparations  were  made 
by  James  R.  Jetton,  State  revenue  agent  for  middle  Ten¬ 
nessee, to  begin  at  once  the  collection  of  this  tax.  Al¬ 
though  the  last  legislature  passed  a  revenue  act  which 
included  “near  beer”  saloons,  the  tax  1ms  never  been  col¬ 
lected.  .  .  .  Armed  men  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  brought 

to  a  sudden  end  October  0  the  efforts  of  William  E.  John¬ 
son,  Inspector  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  ids 
five  assistants,  to  close  the  saloons  in  the  White  Earth 
Indian  Iteservatlon,  in  accordance  with  the  Government 
prohibition  order  Issued  thirty  days  before.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  o Ulcers  went  into  a  saloon  and  began  to  break  the 
liquor  bottles  when  the  armed  posse  arrived,  and  put 
them  all  under  arrest.  .  .  .  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa 

Fe  train  No.  17,  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston,  was 
wrecked  October  8  at  Iieidenheimer,  four  miles  south  of 
Temple,  Tex.  Four  persons  arc  dead  and  30  injured. 
A  defective  rail  caused  the  entire  train  to  turn  over. 
.  .  .  Wa.vcross,  Ga.,  was  swept  by  a  (ierce  wind  and 

electrical  storm  October  <i,  whleh  resulted  in  great  prop¬ 
erty  damage  and  cost  tile  life  of  A.  I*.  Perham,  editor  of 
I  lie  Way  cross  Herald.  The  storm  came  suddenly  and  in  a 
few  minutes  was  over.  Many  houses  were  unroofed  and 
every  telephone,  telegraph  and  electric  wire  wns  down. 
It  was  one  of  those  wires  that  killed  Editor  Perham.  He 
stepped  from  his  office  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done 
and  as  he  gained  the  street  he  was  struck  in  the  breast 
by  u  dangling  live  wire.  Several  other  persons  were  in¬ 
jured  by  coming  in  contact  with  live  wires  and  a  number 
of  horses  were  killed.  .  .  .  Twenly-oiglit  lives  were 

lost  in  a  coal  mine  explosion  at  Wellington,  Vancouver, 
October  5.  The  place  Is  supposed  to  have  been  set  on 

lire  by  men  working  with  open  lights.  The  liberation  of 

gas  from  a  pocket  is  supposed  to  have  caused  Hie  ex¬ 
plosion  and  afterdamp  followed  quickly.  .  .  .  Heavy 

.gineral  rains  fell  October  8  all  over  north  Texas,  break¬ 
ing  a  drought  that  has  lasted  practically  a  year,  there 
having  been  only  two  £ood  shower  days  in  Hint  time. 
Winter  crops  and  cattle  ranges  will  be  largely  beneiilted. 
The  water  famine  at  Dallas  lias  been  much  relieved. 
Snow  was  falling  generally  October  8  in  the  Texas  Pan¬ 
handle,  the  earliest  fall  In  the  history  of  that  section. 
Four  inches  was  reported  from  Dalhurt.  .  .  .  One  per¬ 

son  was  killed  and  eight  others  were  injured  October  8 
at  Greene,  forty  miles  north  of  Waterloo,  lowa,  in  an 
accident  on  the  Chicago,  Itock  Island  and  Pacific.  The 

locomotive  of  a  passenger  train  picked  up  a  loose  plank 
which  broke  a  switch  and  caused  the  wreck.  .  .  .  Four 
persons  were  burned  to  death  iu  a  fire  which  destroyed 
a  brick  dwelling  house  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  October  .8. 
Several  others  were  rescued.  Two  persons  were  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  having  started  the  fire.  ...  A  few 
eases  of  pellagra  have  recently  been  discovered  in  New 
York,  according  to  (‘apt.  Joseph  F.  Biles,  United  States 
Army  Surgeon,  who  with  Surgeon  Henry  J.  Nichols  Ims 
been  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  Illinois 
State  General  Hospital  for  Insane  in  Peoria  and  else¬ 
where,  The  experiments  have  convinced  the  array  sur¬ 
geons  that  tin*  commonest  origin  of  pellagra  is  not  to 
be  found  in  spoiled  or  fermented  corn  but  in  Impure  water. 
The  patients  afflicted  with  the  disease  bad,  it  was  found 
on  investigation,  lirst  undergone  an  affliction  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract  resembling  dysentery,  the  result  of  taking 
Impure  water.  ,  •  •  The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 

Ouialm,  Neb.,  October  8,  returned  indictments  against 
eighty  six  alleged  bunco  steerers  from  nineteen  States  in 
connection  with  the  big  stone  gang  of  swindlers  in  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs,  or  which  K.  C.  Mabray,  now  under  arrest,  Is 
said  to  be  tin*  leader.  The  charge  is  Hint  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud.  The  swindlers  secured  more  than  $1,000,- 
ooo  in  i wo  years.  .  .  .  The  two  burglars  who  entered 
I  Ik*  borne  of  Mrs.  Sophia  Htaber  at  455  East  Eight¬ 
eenth  street.  Flat  bush,  N.  Y.,  on  the  night  of  July  K  and 
killed  Mrs.  Stubcr  In  a  light  with  her  sou,  Edward,  were 
eiitcnced  to  deal  b  for  their  crime  October  8  by  Justice 
Crane  In  Hie  Supreme  Court,  Brooklyn.  Both  men  bad 
taken  part  in  many  burglaries,  brutally  attacking  persons 
who  resisted  robbery.  ...  A  meteor  weighing  more 
l ban  200  pounds  fell  on  the  farm  of  VV.  P.  Nickerson, 
Norwood,  Mass..  October  7.  A  man  employed  on  the 
place  discovered  a  fence  broken  and  a  large  hole  in  the 
round,  and  notified  Mr.  Nickerson  that  some  one  had 
been  bli  nking  fences  and  also  that  rabbits  were'  burrowing, 
Mr  Nliekerson  investigated  and  bad  the  meteor  dug  out 
of  the  ground.  It  resembles  iron  slag,  being  the  color  of 
late,  rough  and  corrugated  on  the  outside,  but  of  solid 
formation  In  general.  .  .  .  Charles  W.  Morse,  the 
convicted  banker,  must  within  forty  days  go  to  Atlanta, 
; in.,  there  to  begin  a  term  of  fifteen  years  in  the  Federal 
prison  unless  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  grants  a 
writ  of  certiorari.  The*  Culled  Stales  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  affirmed  October  II  his  conviction  by  a  jury  in 
he  Circuit  Court  of  misapplication  of  tin-  funds  of  the 
National  Rank  of  North  America  and  of  making  false 
mi  tries  in  the  books  of  the  bank  and  false  reports  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  After  the  decision  of  the 
higher  court  bad  been  handed  down  Martin  \V.  I. It  lie- 
ton.  counsel  for  Morse,  asked  the  court  for  forty  days 
lay  of  Its  mandate  that  he  might  have  lime  to  prepare 
Ids  application  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  n  writ  of  cer¬ 
tiorari.  The  stay  was  granted.  There  is  no  direct  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  such  cases.  .  .  Canou- 

'liet,  the  Sprague  mansion  near  Narragansett  Pier.  R.  I., 
"as  burned  with  most  of  its  contents  October  11.  Former 
Governor  William  Sprague,  who  with  the  rest  of  the  house¬ 
hold  got  out  safely  when  the  blaze  was  discovered,  at¬ 
tempted  to  return  for  some  valuable  papers  and  nearly 
lost  bis  life.  Tie  was  saved  by  the  coachman.  Michael 
Glen,  who,  when  the  old  man  was  almost  overcome, 
nicked  him  up  In  Ids  arms  and  carried  him  from  the 
building.  The  loss  on  the  house  and  contents  Is  placed 
by  Mrs.  Sprague  at  $350,000,  on  which  there  is  about 


$200,000  insurance.  Sparks  falling  oil  the  roof  from  the 
wide  chimney  is  lielieved  to  have  started  the  blaze. 
.  .  Arguments  for  defendants  in  the  Panamn  libel 

suit  brought  by  the  United  States  Government  against 
the  Indianapolis  News  and  the  New  York  World  were 
made  at  Indianapolis  October  12,  the  defendants  In  this 
ease  being  ediaor  and  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  paper. 
Federal  Judge  Anderson  decided  in  their  favor,  and  they 
were  discharged.  .  .  .  Key  West,  Fla.,  was  a  mass 
of  wreckage  October  11  as  a  result  of  the  West  Indian 
hurricane  which  rushed  up  from  the  Gulf.  At  least  one- 
half  of  t lie  city  was  in  ruins,  the  property  loss  being 
estimated  at  about  $2,900,000.  The  city  was  in  utter 

darkness  owing  to  the  disablement  of  the  electric  light 

plant,  and  the  State  troops  were  patrolling  the  streets 
in  order  to  prevent  looting.  The  city  officers  have  asked 
the  United  States  to  allow  the  regular  troops  to  be  used 
as  guards  until  order  is  restored.  So  far  as  known,  no 
human  lives  have  been  lost  at  Key  West,  but  scores  of 
horses  and  other  animals  have  been  killed.  The  property 
loss  Is  appalling.  Over  ten  of  the  largest  cigar  factories 
are  in  ruins,  among  them  the  Havana.  American,  Martinez 
and  Uuy  l-opez.  Several  bank  buildings  were  partially 
wrecked,  the  First  National  being  among  Ihem.  Then* 

was  great  loss  to  shipping.  Havana  suffered  great  loss 
from  the  storm,  find  it  is  said  that  12  lives  were  lost  in 
that  city.  It  is  believed  that  there  has  been  considerable 
loss  of  life  along  the  Florida  keys,  where  extensive  rail¬ 
road  construction  is  in  progress. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  Farmers’  Week  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca  N.  Y.,  will  be 
held  February  7-12,  1910. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Milton  Whitney, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  soils  in  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment;  Representative  John  W.  Dwight  of  the  the  Thir¬ 
tieth  New  York  Congress  district  and  John  A.  Stewart  of 
left  New  York  October  II  for  Albany,  where  they  started 
on  a  motor  ear  trip  to  Tompkins,  Madison  and  Chenango 
count les  for  the  purpose  of  Invest igal lug  soil  conditions 
in  those  counties  with  a  view  to  providing  means  for  re¬ 
claiming  abandoned  farms. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ballinger  gave  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  at  San  Francisco  October  11  :  “The 
disposition  of  the  phosphate  lands  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  presents  emergencies  calling  for  legislation.  All 
the  known  areas  of  phosphate  lands  in  the  public  domain 
are  now  under  temporary  reservation  awaiting  Congres¬ 
sional  action.  Common  prudence  demands  that  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  be  disposed  of  with  such  restrictions  as  will  re¬ 
quire  its  domestic  use,  so  far  as  possible,  n  the  renewal 
of  the  fertility  of  the  American  farm,  rather  Ilian  permit 
of  Us  exportation.  Respecting  coni  lands,  since  1900  no 
coal  land  entries  have  been  permitted  to  be  made  in  Alaska, 
pending  requests  upon  Congress  for  legislation  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  monopolization  of  the  vast  Helds  of  lids  valu¬ 
able  deposit  lying  in  this  territory,  and  to  secure  authority 
for  permanent  reservation  for  naval  purposes." 


ttie  goods.  Most  buyers  are  suspicious  anil  fear  they  will 
not  receive  a  fair  quality  of  apples.  “L.  R.  'I'."  lias 
offered  In  some  eases  to  ship  the  apples — the  buyer  to 
pay  If  they  are  satisfactory.  This  incident  shows  anew 
that  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  want  to  buy 
apples  or  other  produce  direct  from  the  grower.  If  there 
could  he  a  parcels  post  in  fair-sized  packages  at  a  low 
rate  the  trade  would  be  enormous.  Our  correspondent 
above  states  the  case  well. 


TARIFF  ON  THE  CANADIAN  FRUIT  TRADE. 

On  page  830  you  say  among  other  things:  “Western 
Canada  gives  a  great  market  for  American  fruits.  Last 
year  $5,309,840  worth  of  green  fruits  were  imported  in 
spite  of  the  high  Canadian  tariff’s.  Tile  duty  on  apples 
is  40  cents  a  barrel,  anil  on  berries  and  grapes  two  cents 
a  pound.” 

You  are  scarcely  correct  in  the  statement  that  “West¬ 
ern  Canada  imports  $5,309,000  worth  of  green  Ameri¬ 
can  fruits. ”  I’lii*  Canadian  trade  returns  snow  that  in 
the  year  ending  with  March  last  Canada's  Importations 
of  American  fruits  of  all  kinds,  including  nuts,  was 
only  a  fruetlou  over  $0,000,000.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  over  live  sixths  of  that  total  represented  imports 
Into  a  paid  of  the  Dominion  containing  only  one-seventh 
of  our  population.  Nor  is  it  quite  fair  to  charge  Cana¬ 
dian  fruit  growers  with  selfishness  In  the  matter  of 
tariffs  on  imported  fruits.  Bananas,  which  Canada  does 
not  grow,  but  which  do  compete  with  Canadian  grown 
apples,  were  imported  into  the  Dominion  free  of  duty 
to  tin*  value  of  $l,38ti,000  In  1909;  oranges  or  grape 
fruit,  which  are  in  the  same  class,  were  imported  duly 
free  to  the  value  of  $1,098,000.  Out  of  over  $0,000,000 
worth  of  fruit  Imported  by  Canada  from  the  United 
States  in  the  lust  lineal  year  only  $2,452,000  worth  paid 
any  duty  at  all. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  (ollection  of  duty 
is  not  confined  to  one  side  of  the  border.  While  40  cents 
a  barrel  is  charged  on  American  apples  entering  Canada, 
25  cents  a  bushel,  or  75  cents  a  barrel,  is  charged  on 
Canadian  apples  entering  Hie  United  States.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  this  disparity  in  tariffs  on  our  principal  fruit 
product  we  lind  that  while  Canada  imported  $ii.0tt0.0l»0 
worth  of  American  fruits  in  1009,  only  $380,000  worth 
of  Canadian  fruits  were  sold  in  the  United  States  in 
the  same  year.  I  wholly  agree  with  your  view  as  to 
the  rate  of  tariffs  on  fruits  now  existing,  but:  I  extend 
Hull  view  to  the  tariff’s  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  These 
two  countries  lying  side  by  side,  one  with  a  surplus  of 
fruit  at  one  point  and  the  other  with  a  surplus  at 
another,  and  with  differing  seasons  of  production,  should 
have  absolute  free  trade  In  an  article  of  such  prime  neces 
sit.v  to  good  living.  For  that  policy  I  would  bald  up  both 
hands,  and  I  believe  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Cana 
dlan  farmers  would  do  the  same.  w.  i„  smith. 


A  DEVELOPMENT  LEAGUE. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dean  Cook  of  the  Canton  Agri¬ 
cultural  School  there  lias  been  evoked  a  very  energetic 
organization  known  as  (lie  “Northern  New  York  Develop- 
ent  League,'’  whose  action  hopes  to  secure  the  results 
expressed  lu  tin*  title.  The  league  is  composed  of  jin-in 
hers  of  several  northern  counties.  At.  a  meeting  at  <)g 
densburg  it  was  agreed  that  tin*  subject  discussed  should 
be  “Water  Storage,"  and  the  speeches  were  of  exceptional 
merit.  The  speakers  evidently  knew  just  vvliat  they  were 
talking  about.  Assemblyman  Merritt  of  Potsdam  gave 
u  history  of  previous  legislative  attempts,  and  advocates 
an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  In  regard  to 
some  restrict  ions  in  handling  Stale  lands,  also  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  conservation  commission,  and  said  In  substance: 
"In  I  lie  mind  of  the  public  ‘conservation’  means  many 
tilings.  One  commission  should  coni  nil  them  all.  The 
cities  will  need  water  from  1500  feet  alsive  sea  level,  and 
tho  supply  is  Inexhaustible,  both  for  sanitary  and  me¬ 
chanical  purposes.  The  State  owns  no  waterfalls;  but 
ft  lias  sill's  for  reservoirs.  Prosperity  and  waste  of 
natural  resources  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  Men  live  but 
forests  disappear.  We  Imve  got  to  save  our  farms  and 
our  forests,  or  else  make  a  desert  of  our  homes."  The 
present  writer’s  knowledge  Is  not  sufficient  to  form  a 
good  Judgment,  and  lie  would  like  to  have  some  of  the 
views  of  the  R.  N.  Y.  renders.  Perhaps  I  may  in*  preju¬ 
diced,  as  I  am  not  a  pulp  man  and  have  no  sympathy 
with  certain  forms  of  pulp  legislation.  While  the  White 
Poplar  was  used,  which  is  a  sliort-lived  tree  at  the  best, 
it  was  a  good  economic  factor,  hut  since  it  has  attacked 
the  second  growth  spruce  from  seven  to  10  Inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  selllsli  and  destructive  in¬ 
dustry.  _  J.  IS.  DDUBOtS. 


FROM  PRODUCER  TO  CONSUMER. 

tin  page  851  L.  It.  'I',  wanted  to  know  lmw  he  could 
dispose  of  some  000  bushels  of  choice  apples,  asking  If 
lie  could  not  find  private  customers  If  lie  were  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  your  paper.  You  advised  him  to  cultivate  his 
own  market.  That  Is  (lie  only  way  to  do  as  tilings  an¬ 
al  present.  i  tried  once  to  deal  directly  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  when  I  was  the  producer,  but  it  cannot  lie  done 
except  In  your  home  market.  I  shipped  a  carload  of 
apples  to  a  point  iu  North  Dakota,  and  a  ear  of  potatoes 
to  a  point  in  Tennessee,  when  I  was  growing  those  crops 
in  Michigan.  I  sent  a  man  in  charge  in  both  cases  to 
can-  for  Hu-  fires  and  to  make  tin-  sales,  with  instructions 
to  sell  to  private  parties  if  possible,  or  to  retailers.  Tin¬ 
man  was  to  hire  a  drayman  and  deliver  the  goods  at 

Hu-  consumer's  residence.  In  fact  my  plan  was  to  cut 
out  tin-  middleman  if  possible.  But  in  both  cities  I 
found  this  could  not  in-  done.  1  would  be  compelled  to 
take  out  a  huckster's  license,  costing  $25,  which,  of 

course,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  only  tiling  to  be 
done  was  to  sell  to  the  wholesaler,  and  that  was  wlmt 
was  done.  All  the  laws  are  in  the  Interests  of  the  mer¬ 
chants.  The  wholesalers  and  commission  men  have  tin- 
law  in  I  heir  l’avor.  Now  how  is  it  ill  a  small  way?  Sup¬ 
pose  I  deal  direct  with  my  New  York  farmer  for  a 

Winter’s  supply  of  apples,  say  three  barrels.  The  dray 
Dill  would  he  nearly  ns  much  from  t lie  railroad  depot  as 
the  freight  from  New  York.  The  wholesaler  gets  the 
frull  in  ear  lots  and  keeps  a  drayman  busy  making  de¬ 

liveries.  hence  can  supply  Just  as  cheaply  as  if  I  buy 
direct  from  Hie  producer. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  a  supply  of  butler  and  eggs. 
These  cannot  Is-  purchased  in  large  quantities  for  best 
results.  The  freight  rates  are  comparatively  high  oil 
these  articles,  especially  for  short  distances.  Then  the 
dray  bill  for  a  small  <-onsigntnrnt  is  all  out  of  proportion 
as  compared  to  carload  lots  or  drayloads,  so  I  find  again 
that  my  best  and  most  economical  way  is  to  deal  with  Ihe 
rctai!  store.  The  city  dweller  must  put  up  with  perish¬ 
able  goods  of  a  poorer  quality,  because  It  takes  a  longer 
time  to  travel  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  via 
Hu-  route  of  the  commission  man,  the  wholesaler  and  the 
retailer.  The  minimum  charge  by  rail  or  express  is  25 
cents,  which  prevents  small  shipments  of  perishable  pro¬ 
ducts  that  would  last  a  few  days  In  the  average  family. 
The  express  usually  makes  delivery  at  the  consumer's 
door,  but  their  rates  are  exorbitant  and  prohibitive.  So 
we  are  compelled  to  keep  an  army  of  middlemen  to  handle 
the  produce  of  the  farm  and  deliver  it  to  the  consumer  of 
tin-  city,  and  it  comes  to  (he  consumer  In  a  “wilted"  or 
stale  condition.  Then  too.  the  middlemen  know  they  have 
a  monopoly,  and  so  get  Hu-  profits  Hull  might  to  lie  di¬ 
vided  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  A  parcels 
post  would  help  to  solve  that  problem,  but  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  Intlueiiee  of  the  express  companies  In  UmigresR  there 
Is  little  hope  of  parcels  post  in  the  near  future.  Tin- 
rail  roads  could  help  to  solve  I  in-  problem  if  they  would 
arrange  for  small  parcels  of  farm  produce  put  up  In  uni¬ 
form  packages  and  carried  on  fast  trains  with  free  de¬ 
livery,  as  is  provided  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  But  in  tills  country  we  are  all  looking  after 
the  big  tilings,  and  so  the  railroads  look  for  the  large 
traffic  and  do  not  eater  to  a  select-  and  small  trade.  They 
also  doubtless  have  a  mutual  understanding  with  the  ex 
press  companies  and  keep  out  of  tlielr  field.  y,  c.  n. 

It.  N.  Y.  The  man  who  told  about  his  apple  crop  lias 
picked  up  some  trade  by  the  mere  mention  tlint  in*  lias 


PROGRAM  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  FRUIT  SHOW. 


Tuesday,  October  19,  the  show  will  be  opened  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ebon  S.  Draper  of  Massachusetts,  wlm  will  make 
a  short  speech.  lion.  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  president  of 
the  organization,  will  give  an  address  of  welcome.  The 
official  Judging  will  commence  at  noon:  judges.  II.  S. 
Wiley,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  :  Win.  A.  Taylor,  Washington,  I).  C. ; 
Charles  Lailer,  of  Boston. 

At.  2  I*.  M.  students'  apple  packing  contest  will  be 
la-id,  each  man  to  pack  a  barrel  and  one  liox.  Trams 
representing  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire  will  compete.  Jn 
I  tie  evening,  from  7.30  to  9.30  P.  M.,  concert  bv  Colby’s 
Ladies'  Orchestra.  Wednesday,  October  20,  10  A.  M. 

Students'  judging  contest.  Student  ten, ms  from  t  in¬ 
state  agricultural  colleges  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont.  and  New  Hampshire  will  compete  In  Judging  Class 
C.  Sections  2,  0,  7,  9  and  all  of  Class  G.  Sub-Class 
L  Both  the  students’  apple  packing  and  judging  con¬ 
ies!  are  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Federation  of  Agricultural  Students.  A  cup  will 
be  awarded  to  the  team  winning  In  each  event,  and 
prizes  to  the  individuals  in  eaeii  team.  Students  judg¬ 
ing  and  packing  contests  under  the  direction  of  j-rof. 
V.  It.  Gardner,  Orono,  Me.  I.ect ure  by  Mr.  George  T. 
Powell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y\,  at  3  I*.  M,  '  Subject,  "Some 
Essentials  in  the  Production  of  High-Grade  Apples” 
Discussion  will  follow.  Subject.  “Orchard  Management 
and  Varieties  for  New  England,"  followed  by  discussion 
Demonstration,  l  P.  M.  Best  methods  of  packing  apples 
iu  both  boxes  and  barrels. 


Led  ure,  3  P.  M.,  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Iliggins  of  Arlington, 
Mass.  Subject,  “Orchard  Spraying  and  Power  Sprayers.'® 
Demount  rut  ion,  I  P.  M„  of  best  methods  of  pa,  king 
apples  in  Dot  li  boxes  and  barrels,  conducted  b\  Prof. 

F.  C.  Sears,  Amliersf,  Mass.  Thursday,  October' 21,  tl 
A.  M.,  demonstration  of  best  methods  of  packing  apples 
in  both  boxes  and  barrels.  :}  1\  ,\l.,  led  ure,  bv  Win  V 
Taylor,  of  Washington,  I).  C„  Pomologlsl  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Demonstration  at  4  1*.  M  of 

best  met  boils  of  packing  apples  in  both  barrels  and  boxes. 

Friday,  October  22,  II  A.  M.,  demonstration  of  best 
methods  of  packing  apples  in  both  boxes  and  barrels. 
Saturday,  October  23,  at  I  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.  I  lien- 

will  be  demonstrations  in  the  best  methods  of  cooking 

fruit.  At  4  P.  M.,  demonstration  in  packing  apples  In 
barrels  and  boxes.  On  Sunday.  October  24,  show  will 
is-  open  from  2  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M„  and  there  will  he 
music  both  afternoon  and  evening.  The  school  children 
of  Boston  will  la-  asked  to  seo  tin*  show  three  mornings 
one  hour  before  the  opening. 


We  live  in  the  east  central  part  of  Pennsylvania.  12 
miles  from  Bloomsbu  eg,  the  county  seat  of  Columbia 
<  aunty,  along  Little  Fishing  Creek,  a  great  country  for 
raising  buckwheat.  The  crop  was  not  up  to  the  average, 
owing  to  Hu-  drought  we  Lad.  lasting  from  June  until 
tile  present,  broken  only  by  light  rains  occasionally.  The 
yield  per  acre  runs  from  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Corn 
is  short  crop.  Seeding  very  bard  to  get  out.  Prices 
range  as  follows:  Wheat,  $1  per  bushel;  buckwheat. 

I  u  reins  per  liushei ;  rye.  75  cents  per  bushel;  oats.  50 
cents  per  bushel;  corn,  SO  cents  |K-r  bushel;  potatoes,  75 
cents  per  bushel:  eggs,  2s  cents  a  dozen;  butter  30 
cents  a  pound;  fat  hogs,  9  cents  a  pound.  Horses  sell 
from  $100  to  $150  each;  cows  from  $20  to  $50  each. 

DELBERT  PARKER. 

THE  OHIO  HT.NCE  LAW.-  in  a  receiil  issue  of  The 
R.  N.  V.  tills  statement  is  made:  “The  statutes  of  your 
State  read  :  ‘The  owners  of  adjoining  lands  shall  build 
and  maintain  in  goad  repair  all  partition  fences  hi-cween 
them  In  equal  shares’  unless  they  otherwise  agree  in 
writing."  This  is  the  new  line  fence  law  passed  In  100-1, 
and  Hint  pari  of  it  which  says  shall  build  was  declared 
uneonstut tonal  hy  our  Ohio  Supreme  Court  last  February. 
The  old  law  which  stood  for  over  1 00  years  did  not  com¬ 
pel  any  one  to  build  a  line  fence,  but  did  compel  every¬ 
body  to  fence  in  his  own  stock,  and  that  Is  what  we 
are  doing.  This  new  law  would  make  us  fence  in  or 
out  our  neighbors’  stock.  c.  e.  m. 

Defiance,  Ohio. 


Prop.  L.  If.  Bailey  says  “I  advise  country  girls  not  to 
accept  (lie  proposal  of  any  young  man  until  he  promises  to 
provide  tin*  house  with  water  supplies  and  a  sanitary 
kitchen.” 

It  is  said  that  on  a  German  farm  crop  records  have  been 
kept  since  1552.  the  wheat  yield  in  that  year  being  12.5 
bushels  per  acre.  From  1897  !o  1904  tho ‘yield  of  wheat 
P'-r  acre  was  40.1  bushels.  In  most  parts  of  Europe  the 
wheal  yield  lias  continued  lo  increase,  which  we  may  well 
hear  In  mind  when  people  begin  to  talk  about  worn  out 
soils. 

More  Ilian  750.000  prairie  dogs  have  been  killed  by  J. 
\V.  Holman,  official  destroyer  of  the  TT.  S.  Government  in 
the  Southwestern  Stales,  during  the  past  eight  months 
The  Government  pays  1  M*  cent  a  head  for  the  pralri  dogs! 
and  Mr.  Holman  says  he  expects  to  destroy  more  Fan  a 
million  more  before  next  Rummer.  Poisoned  grain  Is  used. 
These  little  animals  have  proved  extremely  destructive 
to  agriculture. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

ST.  MARTIN’S  SUMMER. 

After  the  Summer’s  fierce  and  thirsty 
glare, 

After  the  falling  leaves  and  falling  rain. 

When  harsh  winds  beat  the  field  of 
ripened  grain 

And  Autumn's  pennons  from  the  branches 
flare, 

There  comes  a  stilly  season,  soft  and  fair, 

When  clouds  are  lifted,  winds'  are  hushed 
again — 

A  phantom  Summer  hovering  without 
pain 

In  th°  veiled  radiance  of  the  quiet  air; 
When,  folding  down  the  line  of  level  seas, 

A  silver  mist  at  noonday  faintly  broods. 
And  like  becalmed  ships  the  yellow  trees 

Stiind  islanded  in  windless  solitudes, 
Each  leaf  unstirred  and  parching  for  the 
breeze 

That  hides  and  lingers  northward  in 
the  woods. 

— Edith  Jones. 

<  * 

Stewed  potatoes  in  Southern  style  are 
quickly  prepared  and  very  good.  Take 
one  large  tablespoon  fill  of  lard  and  but¬ 
ter  and  let  heat  in  a  stewpan  or  small 
kettle.  When  hot  stir  in  one  large  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour.  Stir  until  smooth,  then 
add  one  medium-sized  onion  cut  small. 
Cook  for  one  miiuite,  or  until  brown, 
then  stir  in  one  quart  of  potato  dice 
.previously  prepared.  Add  sufficient  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  cover  them,  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Put  a 
lid  on  the  kettle  and  let  cook  until  the 
potatoes  are  done  through  and  the  water 

has  boiled  quite  away. 

* 

Some  of  the  specialists  who  have  been 
discussing  the  physical  care  of  public 
school  children  in  New  York  assert 
that  if  the  teeth  are  attended  to  first, 
many  defects  of  the  eyes  would  disap¬ 
pear.  A  case  which  came  under  our  ob- 
'servation  a  few  years  ago  showed  the 
intimate  connection  between  teeth  and 
eyes.  An  adult  was  suffering  from  fail¬ 
ing  sight  which  no  glasses  seemed  to 
relieve,  and  the  opinion  of  the  specialists 
consulted  was  that  there  was  some  ob¬ 
scure  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  which 
could  only  result  in  total  blindness.  The 
sufferer,  who  had  been  enduring  much 
pain  from  a  troublesome  wisdom  tooth, 
had  the  tooth  extracted,  and  the  eyes 
began  to  improve  immediately.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  some  irregularity  or  abnor¬ 
mality  of  the  dental  growth  had  induced 
pressure  on  the  optic  nerve,  and  this 
caused  the  defective  sight.  We  all  real¬ 
ize  that  nervous  and  digestive  troubles 
are  often  relieved  by  attention  to  the 
teeth,  and  neglect  in  this  particular  often 
means  something  far  more  serious  than 
temporary  toothache  or  defects  in  per¬ 
sonal  appearance. 

* 

In  preparing-  beets,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  gain  richness  of  flavor  if  baked 
instead  of  boiled.  They  should  be  put 
in  a  baking  pan  half  full  of  water,  and 
turned  or  moved  around  at  intervals, 
but  without  sticking  a  fork  in,  because 
the  punctures  cause  loss  of  the  red 
juice.  The  water  in  the  pan  prevents 
the  beets  from  shriveling.  After  peel¬ 
ing  and  quartering  or  slicing  the  beets, 
stir  through  them  a  dressing  made  by 
mixing  together  lemon  juice  and  olive 
oil,  one  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil  to 
one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  serve 
either  hot  or  cold.  The  beets  are  much 
richer  in  color  and  more  sugary  when 
baked.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
vegetables  lose  flavor  and  nutriment  by 
boiling  in  an  excess  of  water.  Miss 
Katherine  I.  Williams,  a  professor  in 
Bristol  University,  Bristol,  England, 
who  is  a  leading  authority  on  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  cooked  foods,  declares  that  the 
greatest  mistake  in  cooking  the  world 
over  is  the  plentiful  use  of  water.  She 
favors  steaming,  and  declares  that  the 
ideal  method  is  in  a  casserole,  or  tight¬ 
ly  closed  vessel. 

* 

The  following  editorial  is  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  a  conservative 
newspaper  of  the  highest  class,  but  one 


that  knows  very  little  of  real  rural 
conditions.  The  inference  from  it  is 
that  the  women  of  our  American  farms 
are  shirking  their  duties,  which  is  frank¬ 
ly  absurd.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Evening  Post,  which  has  always  been 
ready  to  throw  its  influence  against  the 
overwork  of  women  in  factories  or 
tenements,  has  no  compunctions  where 


6447  Misses’  Waist,  14  and  16  yeais. 
farm  women  are  concerned.  What  do 
you  think  about  it?  We  would  like  a 
frank  discussion  of  this  editorial.  Have 
the  women  given  up  poultry  keeping, 
and  if  so,  why?  Of  course,  the  changes 
in  handling  of  milk  are  due  to  changed 
economic  conditions,  just  as  we  now 
buy  shoes  made  by  wholesale,  instead 
of  going  to  a  little  village  shop  to  be 
measured  individually.  Here  is  what 
the  wise  man  says:. 

An  authority  on  agriculture  was  quoted 
in  our  nows  columns  the  other  (lay  as 
saying  that  the  American  farmer  is  too 
prosperous  to  take  the  trouble  to  milk  his 
cows.  He  might  have  added  that,  even 
when  tlie  cows  are  milked,  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  the  prosperous  farmer  are 
no  longer  minded  as  of  old  to  care  for 
the  milk  and  cream  and  ply  the  butter 
ladle.  A  vacation  tramper,  going  up  to 


Embroidery  Pattern  384. 


the  humblest  little  farmhouse  in  the  hills 
for  a  glass  of  milk  to  drink,  is  apt  to 
meet  the  response  that  it  has  all  gone  to 
the  creamery.  Many  a  farmer’s  family 
makes  no  attempt  to  supply  even  its  own 
table  with  butter,  if  there  is  a  creamery 
near  enough  to  provide  a  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  for  milk.  Yet  the  few  women  who  do 
persist  in  making  good  butter  for  sale. 


have  no  trouble  in  finding  private  families 
who  will  take  their  entire  output  at  cream¬ 
ery  prices,  or  even  higher.  The  same  gen¬ 
eral  condition  helps  to  account  for  the 
continued  high  prices  of  eggs  and  poultry. 
With  the  farmer  making  good  profit  out 
of  his  staple  crops,  his  wife  is  disinclined 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  each  day  caring 
for  chickens  and  searching  the  barns, 
stables  and  fence -corners  for  eggs. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  dressy  blouse,  either  for  net  or  a 
plain  material,  is  shown  in  No.  6447. 
The  waist  consists  of  the  fitted  lining, 
which  is  optional.  It  is  made  with  front 
and  back  portions.  When  the  lining 
is  used,  it  is  faced  to  form  the  chem¬ 
isette,  but  when  it  is  omitted,  the  chem¬ 
isette  is  attached  'beneath  the  trimming. 
In  case  of  the  net,  the  lining  is  omitted, 
and  the  thin  silk  is  cut  exactly  like  the 
outside,  but  when  cashmere  or  material 
of  similar  weight  is  used,  fitted  founda¬ 
tion  is  often  found  desirable.  When 
fancy  sleeves  are  used,  the  plain  ones 
are  faced  to  form  the  cuffs  and  the  over 
portions  are  arranged  over  them.  The 
quality  of  material  required  for  the  six¬ 
teen  year  size  is  2y&  yards  21  or  24,  2% 
yards  32  or  1J4  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  lj4  yards  of  silk  for  bends,  1  yard 
18  inches  wide  for  chemisette  and  under 
sleeves,  *4  yard  of  lace  for  trimming 
the  chemisette.  The  pattern  6147  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  misses  of  14  and  16  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 

The  princess  gown  figured  shows  the 
new  sleeve  with  a  puff  at  the  elbow.  The 
gown  is  made  with  full  length  panels  at 
front  and  back  and  fitted  side-front, 
side-back  and  under-arm  portions  to 
which  the  plaited  flounce  is  attached. 
The  closing  can  be  made  either  at  the 
left  of  the  front  or  the  left  of  the  back, 
but  in  either  case  is  invisible.  The  sleeves 
are  made  over  fitted  linings  and,  if  plain 
ones  are  wanted,  the  outside  can  be  cut 
the  same  as  the  lining,  as  shown  in  the 
back  view.  The  pretty  fancy  ones  illus¬ 
trated  are  exceedingly  smart,  however, 
and  are  made  with  cap-like  portions  ar¬ 
ranged  over  full  puffs  while  the  lining 
is  faced  to  form  the  under  sleeves. 


a  ©uiuruac  uumiMI 

SYSTEM  FOR  HOMES, 
CHURCHES,  STORES,  ETC. 

Ann  Arbor  Lighting  Systems  are  brighter 
than  gas,  steadier  and  clearer  than  elect¬ 
ric  light ,  and  cost  about  one-tenth  as  much 
to  operate.  Each  lamp  gives  300  to  500 
candle  power  for  less  than  %  cent  per 
hour.  Fuel  is  gasoline;  perfectly  safe. 
Price  $10  up,  according  to  number  of 
lamps  desired.  Wo  make  inverted  arcs 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  stores,  halls, 
factories,  etc. 

WE  WANT  AGENTS 

who  will  push  our  line.  Special  terms  to 
those  who  write  early.  Catalog  and  prices 
on  request. 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO. 

305  Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


•YOWERj 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 

OILED 

CLOTHING 

will  give  you  full  value 
for  every  dollar  spent  ;\ 
and  keep  you  dry  in  \ 
the  wettest  weather. 

SUITS  *322 
SLICKERS  *322 
POMMEL  SUCKERS 

6350 

■SO/t?  EVERYWHEPE 
■CATALOG  EPEE 

AJ.Tower  Co.  Boston.  U.S.A.  »• 
Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited  Toronto. can. 


FUMA 


iiPIIII  A  ”,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
™  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.’’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Ewith  “ Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  V. 

Save  *10  00  to  *20 00 


ON  A  HEATING  OR  COOK- 
ING  STOVE  OF  QUALITY. 


Not  only  do  we  guarantee  you  this  big  saving, 
but,  no  matter  where  you  live,  we  have  stoves 
READY  TO  SHIP  in  all  the  principal  ship¬ 
ping  points  in  the  United  States,  insuring 


When  walking  length  is  desired,  the 
panels  and  flounce  can  be  cut  off  on  in¬ 
dicating  lines.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  1134 
yards  24,  S]/2  yards  32  or  6J4  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  1  yard  of  all  over  lace 
and  6J4  yards  of  banding.  The  pattern 
6444  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents.  _ 

Information  Wanted  About  Samp. 

How  is  old-fashioned  samp  made? 
Is  sweet  corn  or  field  corn  used?  How 
is  it  treated  in  the  mill,  and  is  the  old- 
fashioned  stone  mill  essential? 

_  H.  M. 

That  the  rich  may  find  anything  in 
their  hands  after  death,  let  them  place 
their  riches  in  the  hands  of  the  poor 
before  death. — St.  Gregory  the  Great. 


Quick  and  Safe  Delivery  and  Very 
Little  Freight  Charges. 


All  this  is  fully  explained  in  our  new 
FREE  Stove  CatalogNo.  66R13,  acopy  of 
which  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Address, 

SEARS.ROEBUCKcmcago 


Here’s  Something  New 

From  Kalamazoo 

You  can  save  enough  real  money  in  getting  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  to  buy  most  of  your  fuel — pay  your  taxes, 
buy  a  dress  or  suit  of  clothes  or  materially  increase  your 
bank  balance.  You  get  the  best  made — the  most  econom¬ 
ical — the  most  satisfactory  stove  or  range  to  be  had  any¬ 
where  at  any  price.  With  an  actual  cash  saving  of  from 
to  $40  on  your  purchase.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
satisfied  users  have  told  us  this  is  true. 

We  make  it  easy  for  any  responsible  person  to  own 
Kalamazoo.  We  are  the  manufacturers.  You  get 
t  factory  prices,  360-days’  approval  test,  and  our 
t  terms.  Take  your  choice — 

Cash  or  Credit 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  114  and  special  terms.  It 
gives  you  all  the  necessary  Information  about  buy¬ 
ing  and  using  a  good  stove  or  range.  Compare  our  prices  and  quality 
with  others,  prove  for  yourself  what  you  save  in  buying  a  Kalamazoo  for 
cash  or  on  time.  Freight  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Thu  Oven  Thermom¬ 
eter  saves  fuel  and 
makes  baking  easy. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  Tb\i  ’ 

TkAliR  MARK  REGISTERED 


]  000. 
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Vinegar  Making, 

Kindly  instruct  a  novice  in  the  art  of 
making  vinegar.  h.  m. 

As  vinegar  is  ordinarily  made,  cider 
is  allowed  to  ferment  spontaneously  in 
unbunged  barrels  in  a  cellar.  Acetic 
acid  ferment  does  not  grow  actively  in 
a  temperature  below  70  degrees,  and  as 
a  cellar  during  the  Fall  months  is  usual¬ 
ly  around  60  degrees  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  make  the  vinegar  under  these 
conditions.  The  following  directions  for 
domestic  vinegar-making  are  given  by 
Prof.  McCarthy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  :  Thoroughly 
cleanse  and  scald  barrels  or  suitably- 
sized  vessels  of  wood,  earthenware  or 
glass;  never  iron,  copper  or  tin.  Fill 
not  more  than  half  full  with  hard  cider, 
which  should  have  fermented  at  least  a 
month.  To  this  add  one-fourth  the 
quantity  of  old  vinegar,  which  restrains 
the  growth  of  chance  ferments  floating 
about,  while  favoring  true  acetic  acid 
ferment.  Next  add  a  little  “mother  of 
vinegar.”  If  not  at  hand,  a  culture  may 
he  made  by  exposing  in  a  shallow  open 
vessel  a  mixture  of  old  vinegar  and 
cider,  half  and  half,  in  a  temperature  of 
about  80  degrees.  In  three  or  four  days 
the  surface  should  'be  covered  with  a 
gelatinous  substance,  which  is  the  “moth¬ 
er  of  vinegar.”  Lay  a  little  of  this  care¬ 
fully  on  the  surface  of  the  prepared 
cider  with  a  wooden  spoon,  but  do  not 
stir  it  in,  as  it  only  grows  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  In  three  days  it  should  have 
spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
fermenting  cider  and  it  should  not  be 
disturbed  until  fermentation  is  com¬ 
pleted,  which  will  be  in  four  to  six 
weeks,  if  the  temperature  is  right.  The 
vinegar  should  then  be  drawn  off, 
strained  through  thick  white  flannel, 
and  stored  in  vessels  tightly  corked  or 
bunged.  If  the  vinegar  is  not  clear  after 
10  days,  stir  into  one  barrel  one-fourth 
pound  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  one  pint 
of  water.  __ 

Sterilized  Cider. 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  “fixing”  sweet 
cider  to  stay  sweet?  F.  H. 

Cider  can  be  sterilized  like  grape  juice 
and  thus  kept  perfectly  sweet.  Filter  as 
it  comes  from  the  press,  and  put  into 
sterilized  (thoroughly  scalded)  bottles 
with  the  corks  set  in  loosely.  The  bot¬ 
tles  are  placed  in  a  boiler  with  cloths  or 
sticks  crisscrossed  laid  in  the  bottom  as 
in  canning  fruit,  and  steamed  for  15 
minutes  at  160  degrees  in  water  reach¬ 
ing  half  way  up  to  the  necks.  It  is  only 
possible  to  gauge  the  degree  of  heat 
with  a  dairy  thermometer,  which  costs 
about  25  cents.  If  the  bottles  are  ranged 
closely  together  in  the  steamer,  wrap 
cloths  around  each.  After  steaming  the 
prescribed  time  take  off  the  lid  of 
steamer  and  let  stand  24  hours ;  repeat 
the  process  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
The  bottles  are  tightly  corked  while  still 
hot,  and  after  cooling  the  corks  are 
dipped  in  hot  wax.  A  friend  in  Ohio 
says  they  keep  their  cider  sweet  by  put¬ 
ting  a  pound  of  mustard  seed  in  each 
barrel  of  cider. 


Peach  Jelly. 

Will  you  publish  a  recipe  for  peach 
jelly?  Mine  does  not  “jell.”  I  have  heard 
a  great  many  say  the  same  about  theirs. 
I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  m.y  fault, 
but  think  it  is  not,  as  almost  every  one 
has  the  same  luck.  mbs.  m.  d. 

Peach  jelly  does  not  stiffen  well,  and 
for  this  reason  we  prefer  to  make  mar¬ 
malade  instead.  We  find,  however,  that 
fruits  which  do  not  stiffen  well  alone 
“jell”  properly  when  some  apple  juice 
is  used  with  them,  and  we  suggest  that 
you  try  this  with  the  peaches.  Cook  the 
apples  and  peaches  separately,  strain, 
then  add  a  little  over  one-fourth  apple 
to  the  peach  juice,  and  proceed  with  the 
boiling  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  one-fourth  crab  apple  to 
three-fourths  peach  juice  would  make 
a  nice  jelly,  that  would  stiffen  well,  and 
the  experiment  would  be  worth  trying. 
Apple  juice  mixed  with  plums  or  grapes 
makes  a  nice  jelly.  The  following  is 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  recipe  for  peach  jelly: 
Pare,  slice  and  stone  the  fruit,  put  in  a 
stone  jar,  and  to  each  half-peck  of 
peaches  allow  one  cup  of  water.  Crack 
a  dozen  of  the  pits,  and  put  the  kernels 
in  with  the  peaches.  Stand  the  jar  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  cover  closely, 
and  boil  for  one  hour,  stirring  until  the 
fruit  is  well  broken,  then  drip  through 
a  flannel  jelly-bag.  To  every  pound  of 
juice  allow  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and 
one  pound  of  granulated  sugar.  Finish 
the  same  as  apple  jelly. 


Peach  Chutney. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  peach 
chutney?  v.  b.  c. 

Pare  and  halve  sufficient  peaches  to 
weigh,  when  prepared,  three  pounds. 
Put  them  in  a  large  agate  saucepan,  add 
one  pint  of  vinegar,  and  stew  gently  un¬ 
til  tender.  Pound  together  in  a  mortar 
four  ounces  of  white  onions,  two  ounces 
of  garlic  and  five  ounces  of  fresh  gin¬ 
ger  root;  add  these  to  the  peaches,  with 
six  ounces  each  of  sugar,  seeded  raisins 
and  white  mustard  seed ;  boil  gently  one 
hour.  Add  two  ounces  of  dried  red  pep¬ 
pers  (the  small  hot  ones)  and  a  cupful 
of  vinegar,  and  simmer  gently  for  ten 
minutes  longer.  Bottle  and  seal.  Chut¬ 
ney  improves  greatly  by  keeping,  gain¬ 
ing  in  richness  of  flavor,  and  the  heat 
of  the  peppers  becomes  mellowed.  Our 
own  old  family  recipe  for  chutney  is 
made  with  tart  apples  and  tomatoes,  in¬ 
stead  of  peaches,  but  is  otherwise  quite 
similar.  Very  good  chutney- is  also  made 
with  plums  and  grapes.  When  carefully 
made  no  one  flavor  predominates.  Some 
of  the  old  recipes  for  chutney  advise  a 
very  long  cooking,  keeping  the  jar  con¬ 
taining  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove  for 
one  month,  with  frequent  stirrings. 


Sauerkraut. 

Will  you  give  me  directions  for  makifig 
sauerkraut  in  detail  as  to  amount  of  salt 
used,  etc.  ?  G.  a.  w. 

German  sauerkraut  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Remove  and  discard  *the  outside 
green  leaves  from  firm  heads  of  cab¬ 
bage  ;  quarter  the  heads,  cut  out  the 
cores  and  bases  of  the  large  outer  mid¬ 
ribs.  Then  slice  with  a  sharp  knife  into 
fine  strips  lengthwise.  Weigh  the  cut 
cabbage,  and  for  each  pound  of  cabbage 
allow  one-half  ounce  of  salt.  Put  the 
cabbage  in  layers  in  kegs,  glass  jars  or 
earthenware  vessels,  pressing  down 
firmly,  and  dusting  on  each  layer  salt 
from  the  portion  weighed  out.  Finish 
the  top  layer  by  adding  more  salt  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  of  salt  to  100 
pounds  of  cabbage.  With  the  salt  on 
the  top  add  one  or  two  handfuls  of  ju¬ 
niper  berries  for  each  100  pounds  of 
cabbage  if  desired ;  this  is  not  always 
done.  Put  on  top  a  loose  cover,  and 
weigh  it  down  with  a  heavy  stone. 
When  the  vessel  is  opened  to  take  out 
any  of  the  sauerkraut,  enough  brine 
should  be  added  to  cover  the  remaining 
cabbage,  and  the  cover  and  weight  ad¬ 
justed  as  before. 

These  Homes  We  Women  Make. 

1  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  necessary 
for  our  efforts  to  please  to  meet  with 
response  and  approval  from  our  hus¬ 
bands,  and  that  the  lack  of  it  may  upset 
our  best-laid  plans.  When  a  woman  is 
required  to  do  more  than  her  share  of  [ 
the  work,  or  when  her  physical  strength  ’ 
is  not  equal  to  her  tasks,  she  may  be 
excused  for  many  shortcomings.  Yet. 
as  I  cannot  assume  man’s  nature,  I  can¬ 
not  criticise  him  justly,  but  I  do  so 
often  feel  inclined  to  lecture  members 
of  my  own  sex  on  the  attitude  they  bear 
in  their  home.  Taking  for  granted  that 
our  men  are  sober,  industrious  and  kind, 
we  should  think  quite  solemnly  whether 
or  not  we  are  doing  justice  to  our  men 
in  the  homes  we  keep. 

There  are  many  things  that  count. 
After  love,  I  think,  comes  cheerfulness,, 
and  cleanliness  and  system  go  a  long 
way  toward  completing  the  list.  I  have 
noticed  women  who  actually  seem  to 


sum  up  their  day’s  trials  before  theii 
husband’si  return  from  work  and  repeat 
them  to  him  at  the  first  opportunity.  It 
takes  great  love  and  forbearance  to 
keep  that  man  looking  forward  to  his 
home-coming.  Then  do  you  not  each 
recall  the  woman  who  is  cheerful  in  her 
family  circle,  and  is  not  her  smallest 
frown  of  more  amount  than  the  other 
woman’s  long  tale  of  woe?  I  have 
oftentimes  scolded  myself  severely  for 
not  being  the  woman  1  should  want  to 
work  for  were  I  the  husband.  The 
cheerful  woman’s  cheer  goes  so  much 
farther  than  she  knows,  and  builds  and 
crowns  where  she  does  not  dream.  If 
we  once  get  into  the  habit,  we  despise 
the  other  way.  I  think  that  the  shiftless 
wife  and  unclean  home  must  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  damper  on  a  man’s  high  resolves. 

Neither  is  necessary.-  The  most  inex¬ 
perienced  house-wife  may  take  herself 
in  charge  and  become  a  creature  of  good 
and  orderly  habits.  I  think  a  clean  table¬ 
cloth  will  have  an  influence  which  will 
soon  repay  you  for  your  work  or  the 
laundry  bill,  and  that  a  table  covered 
day  after  day  with  a  soiled  cover  or  the 
fact  that  fresh  towels  are  not  often  pro¬ 
vided  will  have  a  demoralized  effect  on 
one’s  household,  just  as  badly  cooked 
food  and  irregular  meals  affect  their 
health  and  morals.  We  are  none  per¬ 
fect,  and  it  pays  us  to  cal]  ourselves  to 
order  very  frequently  with  the  question : 
“How  about  the  homes  we  are  making?” 

_  L.  s. 

Nut  Bread. — Make  a  sponge  of  one 
cup  of  water,  one  cup  of  white  flour 
and  one-half  cake  of  yeast.  When  light 
add  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one- 
half  cup  of  brown  sugar,  three-quarters 
cup  of  walnut  meats,  broken,  and  enough 
sifted  graham  flour  to  make  the  dough 
so  that  it  can  be  kneaded  just  as  white 
bread.  Let  it  rise,  and  mold  into  a  loaf. 
When  light,  bake  one  hour  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven. 

Scottish  Bread. — Make  as  any  good 
yeast  bread,  with  one-third  whole  wheat 
flour  and  two-thirds  oatmeal  (not 
breakfast  food)  ground  fine.  Add  two 
tablespoons  of  butter,  one  tablespoon  of 
brown  sugar  and  salt  to  taste.  This  for 
two  loaves.  Mold  into  oval  shapes,  let 
rise  again  and  bake  one  and  one-fourth 
hours  or  a  little  more,  so  as  to  have  a 
well-baked  crust.  Do  not  cut  it  for 
twelve  hours  or  even  more.  It  keeps 
well. 
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Beautiful ! 

You  have  no  idea 
what  pretty  cotton 
dresses  can  be  made 
of  good  calicoes  un¬ 
less  you  use 
Simpson-Eddystone 
Black  &  White  Prints 

The  quality  of  cloth 
is  the  standard  of  dur¬ 
ability.  Color  is  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  .andthepat- 
•terns  are  artistic  and 
extremely  stylish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson-Eddv- 
stone  Prints  write  us  his  name.  We’ 11 
help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Made  For 
Particular  People 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.Typewriter 

Ball  Bearing  throughout,  at  all  vital 
frictional  points.  Instantly  ready  for 
all  kinds  of  special  work,  billing,  card 
writing  —  anything  needed  of  a  type¬ 
writer.  No  attachments  required.  No 
special  adjustments  necessary.  Just 
insert  the  paper  and  go  ahead. 

New  catalogue  free 

L.  C.  SMITH  *c  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y,  U.  S.  A. 

Tl,0  DL  of  sun-tonched  early  apples 

ine  Dig  vrop  fr0m  Delaware  follows 
elosely  the  big  erop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  ami  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


.KEEPING  GLEAN  ON  THE  FARM 

isn’t  such  a  dreaded  task  after  all  when  you  have  the 
best  equipment.  Ask  those  who  use  the 

SYRACUSE 

“EASY”  WASHER 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Yoder,  Matta- 
wana,  Pa.,  wrote : 

"I  have  been  a  housekeeper  40  years  and 
have  used  four  different  kinds  of  washers,  the 
"EASY”  being'  the  fifth.  It  is  superior  to  any 
of  the  others,  being  easier  to  operate,  easier  to 
move  about,  and  washes  everything  clean  front 
a  tine  handkerchief  to  a  man’s  dirty  overalls. 

Find  payment  enclosed.” 

We  can  give  you  more  of  this  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  than  you  have  time  to  read.  Won’t  yot 
take  time  right  now  to  ask  for  our  FREE 
BOOKLET  on  MODERN  WASHING  FORMU 
LAS?  Page  14  tells  you  what  caused  the  iron 
rust  in  your  clothes  and  page  16  tells  you  how  to 
get  it  out.  Also  tells  you  how  the  “EASY” 

Washer  cuts  your  washing  expense  in  half. 

Better  order  now  for  30  days’  trial  and  com¬ 
mence  washing  economy  at  once. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224  P,  Dillaye  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


'ONE  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREIGHT  PAID’ 

Write  for  Our  Illustrated  Stove  Book 
Select  any  stove  you  wish,  and  we  will  send  it,  freight  pre¬ 
paid,  allowing  one  year’s  approval.  If  not  found  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  will  remove  the  stove  and 
return  your  money  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  you. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVES 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

mean  a  clear  saving  to  you  of  from  $5.00  to  $20.00 
(dealer’s  profit)  and  give  you  as  good  a  stove  as  money 
can  buy — guaranteed  in  writing.  Standard  for  50  years,  thou¬ 
sands  in  use  everywhere,  furnished  in  newest  designs, 
with  every  device  for  saving  of  fuel  and  labor.  Write  for 
Our  Patent  6rate  Free  Catalog- it  will  pay  uou.  6010  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SHEEP  AND  DAIRY  FARMING. 

I  have  been  quite  interested  in  look¬ 
ing  up  the  sheep-keeping  question  a  lit¬ 
tle,  of  late.  It  is  now  a  number  of  years 
since  the  dogs  gave  me  such  ample  as¬ 
sistance  in  getting  out  of  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness,  that  I  was  able  to  close  out  my 
flock  without  much  trouble.  Since  then 
I  have  had  little  inclination  to  start 
again.  Recently  I  have  had  some  con¬ 
versation  with  men  who  are  more  or 
less  enthusiastic  over  sheep.  One  farmer 
in  Pennsylvania  made  out  a  very  fine 
statement  for  sheep,  by  explaining  how 
little  feed  sheep  need,  and  how  much 
they  pay.  He  feeds  nothing  but  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  in  Winter,  he  says.  As 
soon  as  I  commenced  to  question  him  to 
get  specific  information  he  had  to  get 
his  team  and  go  home  for  chores.  I  get 
many  such  statements,  but  they  are  too 
indefinite.  The  men  who  make  these 
■statements  are  probably  honest  about  it, 
but  we  need  more  definite  information. 
I  got  into  conversation  with  three  men 
at  a  local  fair  recently  who  seemed  to 
know  something  about  the  situation. 

“How  much  does  it  cost  to  winter  a 
sheep,”  is  one  of  the  first  questions.  The 
principal  sheep-keeper  remarked  that  he 
kept  14  sheep  in  a  pen,  one  Winter,  by 
the  side  of  a  big  cow.  The  cow  was  an 
enormous  eater,  but  he  believes  that 
there  was  little  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  hay  consumed  by  that  cow 
and  the  14  sheep.  As  a  usual  thing  he 
thinks  that  the  hay  eaten  by  one  cow 


estimate.  If  seven  sheep  equal  one  cow 
in  the  matter  of  feeds  consumed,  area 
required,  and  labor  expended,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  a  cow  to  return  from  $14 
to  $30  above  the  cost  of  feeds  if  she  is 
to  be  profitable  as  sheep.  Many  cows 
do  this  and  more,  but  many  others  do 
less.  As  for  the  land  that  is  utilized, 
more  of  it  would  be  in  pasture  and  less 
in  meadow.  In  regard  to  labor,  it  would 
seem  as  though  a  man  might  more 
easily  take  care  of  100  sheep  than  of  15 
cows,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  time  in  Spring,  when  the 
lambs  are  coming,  that  a  man  would 
have  to  keep  pretty  busy  to  take  care  of 
a  hundred  sheep,  but  that  number  is  the 
estimate  of  the  sheep  men  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  for  one  man  to  take  care 
of.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
care  of  a  hundred  sheep  must  be  less 
than  the  care  of  even  eight  cows.  Dur¬ 
ing  lambing  time  the  alarm  clock  is  set, 
and  the  attendant  gets  up  at  least  twice 
through  the  night. 

A  dairy  farm  of  125  to  150  acres  has 
stabling  room  for  25  cows.  This  space 
is  ample  for  100  sheep,  but,  of  course, 
should  not  be  kept  so  warm  for  the 
sheep  as  it  is  for  the  dairy  herd.  In 
many  cases  the  land  under  cultivation 
and  in  pasture  for  the  dairy  business 
is  sufficient  for  the  hundred  sheep,  but 
more  of  it  will  need  to  be  in  pasture 
for  the  sheep  and  less  in  meadow  and 
plow  land.  It  may  be  possible  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  hired  man,  keep  sheep, 
and  clean  up  almost  or  quite  as  much 
money  as  with  a  moderately  good  herd 
of  cows.  There  will  be  less  manure  to 
spread,  and  less  grain  to  buy,  less, 


OXFORD  RAM  270  POUNDS  BEFORE  SHEARING.  Fig.  512.. 


will  winter  seven  sheep,  especially,  as 
the  length  of  time  that  sheep  are  fed  is 
about  20  days  less  than  that  required  by 
a  cow.  He  feeds  a  little  grain  all  \\  in¬ 
ter  to  his  sheep.  He  feeds  about  a  pint 
of  oats  a  day  until  the  lambs  are 
dropped,  and  then  a  quart  a  day.  This 
man  keeps  purebred  .sheep,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  feeds  them  a  little  better  than 
most  men  would  who  have  flocks  of  the 
common  sort.  From  these  statements  it 
would  seem  that  the  hay  for  a  sheep 
costs  about  $1.50,  and  the  grain  $2.50. 
In  the  case  of  the  average  farmer,  less 
grain  would  he  fed,  and  a  little  more 
hay;  besides,  I  doubt  if  many  would 
feed  oats,  as  oats  are  one  of  the  highest 
priced  grains  at  the  present  time.  Per¬ 
haps  $3  to  $3.50  might  carry  the  average 
sheep  through  to  grass.  In  Summer, 
all  of  these  men  said  they  fed  no  grain. 
One  man  had  a  pasture  of  seven  acres. 
One  year  he  pastured  16  sheep  on  that 
field  with  their  lambs,  while  this  year 
he  has  kept  11  head  there.  Flis  estimate 
is  one  dollar  per  head  for  pasture.  In 
our  locality,  we  prefer  giving  each  sheep 
an  acre  for  pasture,  but  even  then,  on 
our  cheap  lands  one  dollar  suffices  as  a 
pasture  expense.  Possibly  $4.50  may  be 
a  fair  cost  to  estimate  for  keeping  a 
sheep  a  year. 

Of  late  wool  has  advanced  and  1 
find  that  dealers  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  its  price  is  to  remain  high.  Thirty 
cents  a  pound  is  stated  as  a  fair  price, 
while  six  cents  a  pound  for  lambs  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  correct  estimate,  and  75  to 
80  pounds  the  usual  weight  for  the 
lambs.  Thus  $6  to  $8  income,  or  in 
some  cases  $0  or  $10  a  head,  may  be  a 
fair  income  for  a  flock  of  sheep,  under 
present  circumstances.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  profit  above  the  cost  of  feeds 
of  from  $2  to  $4  is  not  an  unreasonable 


perhaps,  of  added  fertility  to  the  farm. 
There  will  be  less  work,  and  in  many 
cases  less  profit.  It  is  not  a  course  that 
I  am  going  to  advocate,  nor  am  I  ex¬ 
pecting  to  try  it  soon.  There  may  be 
cases  where  such  a  course  would  be  ad¬ 
visable,  but  that  is  a  matter  to  be  de¬ 
cided  individually.  If  I  were  going  to 
attempt  it,  I  think  I  would  want  a  (log- 
proof  fence  around  the  fields  at  the 
start.  The  advisability  of  the  scheme 
would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  kind 
of  land  one  has,  and  the  amount  and  kind 
of  labor  he  is  equipped  to  do.  In  most 
cases  I  fancy  the  dairy  farmer  will  keep 
only  a  few  sheep,  if  he  keeps  any,  and 
will  retain  an  interest  in  the  dairy  herd. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  lyon. 


Oxford  Sheep. — The  Oxford  ram 
shown  at  Fig.  512,  is  owned  by  W.  O. 
Hurst  of  Ohio.  This  sheep  weighed  270 
pounds  before  shearing,  and  the  fleece 
weighed  8/  pounds.  We  find  this  breed 
quite  popular  in  some  sections.  It  is  a 
large  sheep,  very  prolific  and  a  good 
feeder,  while  the  purebred  rams  crossed 
with  common  ewes  give  a  fine  grade 
sheep. 

Roubino  the  Cow. — The  following  origi¬ 
nal  statement  is  made  in  the  Marquette 
Morning  Journal  :  “The  high  price  of 
dairy  products  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  increased  cost  of  feed  for  catile,  and 
the  increased  cost  of  cattle  feed  is  due 
to  die  fact  that  the  American  people  are 
robbing  the  cow.  Nearly  every  family  in 
Marquette  is  eating  breakfast  foods  and 
other  prepared  foods  every  day  which  are 
made  from  cattle  feed.  For  bran,  middlings, 
corncobs,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  breakfast 
foods,  the  people  are  paying  from  five  to 
10  cents  per  pound,  while  we  formerly  paid 
one-half  cent  per  pound  for  the  same  sub¬ 
stances  for  cattle  feed.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  farmers  will  not  sell  their  grains  for 
the  prices  of  10  years  ago.  when  patent 
food  concerns  are  willing  to  pay  two  or 
three  time  as  much?’’ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

For  Sale  at  present:  A  Son  of  Fehn’s 
Jubilee,  fit  for  service.  Also  younger  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

For  sale,  one  high-bred  Jersey  Hull,  old  enough  for 
service.  Dam  an  Advanced  Registry  cow,  testing 
462  lbs.  fat  in  329  days.  Also,  eight  bred  yearling 
Heifors  and  ton  lloifer  Calves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  “Brightside,” 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  15  cows,  16  heifers,  13  bulls. 

8.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


Vnn  PonH  AffnrrI  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  U d II  I  MIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St,.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A  VD0L1I  DEC— Bull  Calves  from  cows  milking 
ninunlnLu  over  45  lbs.  per  day  Address 
R.  TEMPLETON  &  SON.  Ulster.  Pa. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
I,.  A.  KKYMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 

Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
groat  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W.  BLAKE  ARECOI.L,  l’aoll,  Pa. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at-  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  oz  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short- Horn 
Cows.  Hose  of  Sharon.  Ruby's  Bright  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  263522. 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163573,  and  first 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1908.  The 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices ,  address 
€.  P.  WEST  A  SOX,  Iiox  86,  Kloominghii rg,  O. 


20  Cows  W  anted 

I  wish  to  purchase  choice  young 
Holstein  Cows  due  to  freshen  this 
fall.  When  you  write  give  breed¬ 
ing,  age,  size,  condition,  when 
due,  price.  C.  F.  BEDELL,  Salis¬ 
bury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 

60  POLLED  JERSEYS 

and  private  sale.  CHAR.  S.  HATFIELD,  Sec’y, 
Box  10,  Route  4,  Springfield,  Ohio.l 


BULL  CALVES"”*  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  llomcsloud  <Jirl  l)e  Kol's  Snr rustic 
I. mi.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  bull  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  list  which  will  please  you. 

VV.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

Have  two  yearling  bulls,  ready  for  immediate 
service,  and  four  hull  calves,  from  six  to  ten 
months  old  ;  all  large,  handsome,  well-grown 
animals.  Address  P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOESTEIN-FKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  conio  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  tired  BUM,  CALVES. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BARGAINS  IN  BULLS 

Holstein  Bull  one  month  old;  sire,  Spruce  Johanna 
Artis  Paul,  Dam  Plattekill  Peggie  Pietertje.  Price 
$50.  Bull  calf,  same  sire,  Dam  Plattekill  Aaggie 
l’ietertje  Keys,  white  predominating,  price  $25. 
Bull  calf,  sired  by  Sir  Pontiac  Parthenea  Henger- 
veld,  Dam  Witkop  Artis,  price  $40.  Also  a 
yearling  show  bull  out  of  this  cow  at  $100;  regis¬ 
try  and  transfers  free  to  buyers. 

Chester  White  Pigs  from  registered  first  prize 
stock,  $5  each.  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1 
each.  Circular  free. 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Howells,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES. 

One  month  to  one  year  old.  Quality,  breeding  and 
prices  the  best.  W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


will  buy  a  two-year-old  purebred  regis¬ 
tered  SHOUT  HORN  HULL.  Color 
red.  Bred  by  William  Jennings  Bryan  of  Nebraska. 
He  is  fit  to  head  any  herd  of  Milking  Short  Horns. 
Address  Ryerson  W.  Jennings,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
lT1  desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  V. 


BAD  LEGS-, 

made  sound.  Spavin,  curb,  splint, 
knotted  cords,  ring  hone,  etc.,  quick¬ 
ly  yield  to  the  unequaled  curative 
powers  of 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

Considered  a  nocessltj  on  thousands  of  farm*. 
Don’t  experiment  Get  Tuttle'B  and  be  lure. 

Veterinary  Book  Free.  Care  of  the  horae 
In  sickness  and  health.  Good  as  a  Veterinary 
in  the  house.  Write  for  it  today. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

30flevcrly  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


^ vm  tii  the  wiviiicivll 

Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  Bond  j'utl  100  Ibn.  of  DIt. 
HOF, LAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
HALT  011  60  <l<iyn’  trial  freight, 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benetlt, 
It  cofltB  you  nothing;  if  yon  do,  It 
eoBtB  you  $0.00.  Give  ns  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


is  the  Most  Economical  Producer  of  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

•Pie  MONTHLY  GUERNSEY  BULLETIN  and 

information  regarding  the-  breed  free  by  addressing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Good  yearlings  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— I  offer  some  very 
fine  imported  and  home  bred 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  and  F.we  Lambs  bred 
from  imported  stock.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  N.  Y. 


-YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWES 
ANB  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  V LICET,  Lodi,  N.  V. 


SHRBP3HIRES— A  few  choice,  heavy  yearling  Rams. 
Also,  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 
BERT  VAN  VLEET,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


Regisfere0!  Sliropshires  Ewes  and  Rams 

Inquire  of  H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi.  N.  Y. 


FBR  SAIL—  Registered  Kano  bout  II  ct  Bams  and  O.l. C. 
Swine.  C.  W.  Ualudav,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 


FOP  QAI  C-FIFTEEN  HIGH  GRADE 
«  vrl  DORSET  EWES,  bred, 

one,  two  and  three  years  old;  very  large,  heavy 
shearing  ewes  in  fine  condition. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS, 

Arthur  Dauks,  Mgr.,  Allamuehy,  N.  J. 


nimnnc  thk  big  dkkffellows, 

UUllUldO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  Hiid  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SllENANUO  KIVEK  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 


Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  In  fashionable 
lines.  My  bogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy,  send  for  booklet. 

J.  K.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow, Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  ou  applica¬ 
tion.  \VI I.LOIIO II ItY  LAKM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

«J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


LAIMJE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGH W OOR— Short. 

broad  lieada.  Mature  animals  weigh  from  700  to  900  Iba. 
Special  offer  NOW  of  Service  Boat's,  Sows  averaged  eleven  to 
the  litter  this  spring.  Write  for  booklet. 

H.  C.  k  II.  B.  HA  It  BENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  ANB  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOW  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIX  MONTHS  OLD 

Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two  breeds  sold  for 
breeding  purposes.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White 
Boars  old  enough  for  service.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Our  Motto  is  ;  To  Please  Our  Customers  At  Any  Cost. 
HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  OFFERING  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Boar  and  Sow  Pigs  now  ready  for  shipment.  Can 
furnish  pairs  not  akin.  All  priced  low  to  move  them 
quickly.  Order  today.  Chas.  C.  Allen,  Greene,  N.Y. 


PURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES 

Established  in  1895.  The  peer  of  any  iu  America. 
Spring  and  fall  pigs  and  bred  sows  for  sale. 

WILL  W.  FISHKK,  Watervliet.  Mich. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

PIGS  -  BOTH  SEXES. 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON. 

60  Wall  Street,  ....  New  York  City 


0, 1.  G. 


Pigs  from  mature  registered  stock. 
Best  strains.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  circular  and  price, 

CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg.  N.  Y. 


CflD  CAI  C -REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  BOAR.  Farrowed 
rUTl  wHLC  April  28th,  1908.  First  check  for  $25 
gets  him.  ECHO  HILL  FARM,  Chester,  Mass. 


IMPORTATION  °f  tho  best:  large  improved 
IITI run  I  ft  I  lUn  English  Yorkshires  for  snle. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y\ 


TWO  CHESHRE  BOARS,  10  and  4  mo.;  3  sows,  4  wo.:  1 
Jersey  Bull  Calf,  St.  Lambert  breeding.  Write 
R.  D.  BUTTON,  Canastota,  Now  York. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale:  pedigreed: 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days’ 
trial.  K.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption.  Illinois. 


pm  I  IC  Dll  DO— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIC  rUlOeheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COI.IJKS,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  WOOL. 

Soil,  climate,  food  and  skillful  farm¬ 
ing  all  affect  the  character  of  the  wool 
produced  by  any  particular  breed  of 
sheep.  Large  as  the  quantity  of  Austra¬ 
lian  wool  shipped  to  this  country  is,  its 
value  and  importance  can  only  be  un¬ 
derstood  when  its  quality  and  fineness 
is  taken  in  consideration.  Such  are  the 
superior  clothing  properties  of  their 
wool  that  only  the  finest  clips  of  this 
country  can  take  its  place.  The  high  re¬ 
pute  which  the  Australian  wool  secures 
is  due  to  the  Merino  sheep.  British 
wools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
long  luster  wool  and  the  short  staple 
wool.  In-  the  former  are  included  Lin¬ 
coln,  Leicester,  Romney  Marsh  and  the 
Black-face  breed,  while  South  Downs, 
Hampshire,  Oxford  and  Norfolk  Downs 
are  the  most  important  of  the  latter 
wools.  South  Down  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  short  staple  wools.  Hamp¬ 
shire  Down  is  somewhat  longer  and 
coarser  in  staple,  while  Oxford  Down 
is  of  a  more  open  growth  still.  Norfolk 
Down  is  comparatively  a  soft  fine  wool. 
As  a  rule  these  wools  are  made  into 
worsted  yarn. 

Now  we  have  a  lot  of  the  above- 
named  breeds  in  this  country,  most  of 
them  being  imported  from  England,  and 
we  ought  to  command  as  high  prices  as 
some  of  our  English  cousins.  As  a  rule 
wool  grown  in  this  country  is  marked 
different  from  imported  stock.  You  will 
see  wool  marked  blood,  Y  blood,  and 
so  on.  One-half  blood  means  Merino 
and  Yt.  some  other  breed ;  blood 
means  Y  Merino,  j4  some  other  breed. 
The  Western  wool  growers  have  found 
from  experience  that  cross-bloods  are 
more  profitable  than  straight  bloods. 
They  usually  shear  a  heavy  fleece  and 
commands  a  fair  price.  In  the  East, 
where  we  figure  on  early  lambs  as  well 
as  wool,  some  of  the  coarse  wool  breeds 
would  give  better  results.  w.  N.  S. 

Waterville,  Me. 


CACTUS  FOR  FEEDING  STOCK. 

The  question  of  cactus  feeding  is  one 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  farmers 
and  cattle  raisers  in  the  arid  regions; 
not  so  much,  however,  to  the  farmer  as 
to  the  cattle  raiser,  for  the  reason  that 
where  there  is  sufficient  moisture  even 
to  farm  by  the  Campbell  system  Kaffir 
corn,  Milo  maize  and  sorghum  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  and  better  forage  than  the  cac¬ 
tus.  It  is  only  in  the  dry  country  that 
the  cactus  thrives,  and  the  growth  is  so 
slow  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  observed  for  years,  it  will  never 
be  of  practical  use  to  attempt  to  culti¬ 
vate  it.  In  parts  of  Arizona,  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Western  Texas  cactus  has  been 
fed  to  cattle;  especially  is  this  true  in 
Western  Texas.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  the  so-called  cacti  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  old-fashioned 
prickly  pear  that  grew  on  the  plains  of 
the  West.  In  Texas  they  grow  thickly 
and  rank,  and  when  fed  are  prepared  by 
cutting  in  great  quantities  and  burning 
until  the  stickers  are  pretty  much  de¬ 
stroyed. 

On  the  arid  plains  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  there  grows  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  plants  closely  allied  to  the  cactus; 
amongst  the  most  common  are  the  Yuc¬ 
ca  (Spanish  bayonet),  the  sotol  and  the 
mescal.  All  of  these  last-named  plants 
are  eaten  by  the  range  cattle  during  ex¬ 
treme  drought's,  and  often  their  tongues 
are  cut  and  swollen  from  the  stickers 
that  are  on  these  plants.  There  are  other 
plants  and  shrubs  that  grow  on  the  arid 
plains  that  arc  means  of  saving  cattle 
during  drought,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
men  of  experience  that  none  of  these, 
including  the  cactus,  will  ever  be  of  suf¬ 
ficient  value  to  stock  growers  in  the 
United  States  to  warrant  cultivation. 
I  he  spineless  cactus,  when  subjected  to 
an  examination,  is  found  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  family  known  as  the  “Won- 
derberry”.  and  the  Alaska  wheat. 

New  Mexico,  w.  h.  H.  llewellyn. 


ARGUMENTS  FOR  ALFALFA. 

Yesterday,  September  27,  just  com¬ 
menced  to  cut  third  crop  of  Alfalfa, 
which  will  be  left  on  ground.  On  about 
half  of  ground  it  is  simply  fine.  This 
is  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  pounded 
hard  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  Why?  Because 
it  discounts  Red  clover  25  to  50  per  cent. 
First,  it  will  make  more  growth  and 
actual  weight  in  same  length  of  time — 
to  first  cutting,  second  cutting  is  50  per 
cent  better,  and  third  cutting  is  100  per 
cent  better,  because  Red  clover  is  a 
“quitter”  in  August  of  second  year.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  richer  in  feeding  and  fertilizer 
value.  By  mixing  in  Alfalfa  seed  with 
Red  clover,  the  soil  often  becomes  in¬ 
oculated  without  so  much  fuss  and 
worry.  T.  E.  martin. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Another  Alfalfa  argument 
is  found  in  Bulletin  60  of  the  Arizona 
Station.  It  seems  that  for  many  years 
sheep  have  been  driven  into  Southern 
Arizona  to  winter  there.  The  conditions 
on  the  range,*  or  public  pasture,  became 
so  bad  that  stockmen  have  bought  per¬ 
manent  pastures  under  irrigation.  Two 
years  ago  about  250  sheep  were  pastured 
on  Alfalfa  in  this  district,  but  this  year 
the  number  will  increase  to  25,000. 
With  the  development  of  Alfalfa  grow¬ 
ing  this  business  of  pasturing  sheep  will 
increase  wonderfully.  The  Alfalfa, 
when  well  managed,  makes  a  fine  sheep 
pasture.  Some  experiments  were  tried 
to  show  the  value  of  pasturing  com¬ 
pared  with  feeding  hay  and  green  grass. 
On  one  part  of  an  Alfalfa  field  the  crop 
was  cut  and  made  into  hay.  On  another 
it  was  cut  green  and  fed  and  on  another 
the  sheep  pastured.  The  hay  gave  food 
enough  from  one  acre  for  50  sheep  141 
days.  Where  the  grass  was  cut  and  fed 
there  was  food  for  the  50  sheep  125 
days,  and  where  the  sheep  were  pastured 
124  days.  This  does  not  mean  that  50 


sheep  should  be  put  on  one  acre.  The 
limit  would  be  about  15  to  the  acre,  and 
no  single  pasture  larger  than  20  acres. 
The  figures  show  the  immense  amount 
of  food  that  an  acre  of  Alfalfa  will 
produce.  _ 

FOR  KILLING  HEN  LICE. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Iowa  Exp.  Station 
gives  the  following  methods  of  making  live 
destroyers  : 

I. ice  Powder. — An  excellent  powder  at 
low  cost  may  be  made  as  follows :  To  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  gasoline  and  one 
part  of  crude  carbolic  acid  stir  in  all 
of  the  plaster  of  Paris  it  will  moisten. 
When  enough  plaster  has  been  added  the 
powder  will  be  dry,  brownish  pink  in  color, 
and  have  a  pronounced  odor  of  carbolic 
acid  and  gasoline. 

Liquid  Lice  Kidder. — A  good  disinfect¬ 
ant  for  painting  t lie  roosts  for  lice  and 
mites  is  made  as  follows :  Shave  one  10- 
cent  cake  of  laundry  soap  into  one  pint  of 
soft  water.  Heat  or  allow  to  stand  until 
a  soap  paste  is  formed.  Stir  in  one  pound 
of  commercial  cresol  and  heat  or  allow  to 
stand  until  the  soap  paste  is  dissolved. 
Stir  in  one  gallon  of  kerosene.  Cresol 
is  a  coal  tar  product  and  may  be  obtained 
from  the  druggist  at  about  30  cents  per 
pound.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  get 
any  of  it  upon  the  hands  or  face,  as  it 
will  cause  intense  smarting.  For  use  as  a 
lice  paint,  apply  undiluted. 


Ruptured  Colt. 

A  colt,  four  months  old,  has  had  from 
birth  a  navel  rupture,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  easily  pressed  back  in  small  open¬ 
ing.  I  would  like  to  know  of  treatment, 
whether  incurable  or  not.  Colt  is  well  and 
a  fine  one.  h.  j.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  small  umbilical  hernia  referred  to 
will  in  all  probability  disappear  without 
treatment  as  the  filly  grows,  but  it  is  usual 
to  blister  such  rupture  with  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  or  a  blistering  ointment  now 
and  then  to  encourage  recovery.  Where 
enlarge  the  common  method 
is  to  put  hack  the  bowel  by 
with  the  lingers ;  then  pull 
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CRUMB'S 


IMPROVED 

WARRINER 


STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson, 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes: 


Bnrl- 
“My 

new  Suinchiona  iitiil  j-reatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows." 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  It.  CRUMB,  Box  Mil,  Foreatvtllc,  Conn. 


C  CHAIN  HANGING 

1  CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 

CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  KOIIKRTSON, 
Forest.viUe,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


yle’s  Steel  Stanchion 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Lined  with  wood, with  Thumb  Pott  Latch 

DURABILITY  B«t  Material  and 

Workmanship.  Built  to  lut  i  lifetime. 
COMFORT  Hung  on  chain*  allow¬ 
ing  full  freedom  of  neck.  No  weight  to 
carry. 

CLEANLINESS  Keep,  .he  cow  in 

place.  Forward  when  lying  Jowb.  Back 
when  atanding. 

Paof/rt  lAxxWn#  MoJtl  Dairy  RiMi— 

fit**  1‘rtmt  «|A_  Jtimrlt  (or  intllnf 
~  ~  -  Price*— Fm 


Slenthten  Fremtt  - 


SOLE  MAKERS 

.AiwLJAS.  BOYLE  &  SON 

W  _  SALEM.  OHIO.  U  S.  A. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
The  Burr  Starkweather  Co. Rochester, N.Y 


they  tend  to 
of  operating 
manipulation 
up  the  slack 
include  these 
good  rubbing 


week  also 
cases. 


skin  and  sac  of  hernia  and 
between  wooden  clamps.  A 
with  iodine  ointment  once  a 


tends  to  cause 


repair  in  slight 
a.  s.  A. 


Star  Belt  Grinders 

“Strictly  all  right  In  every  re- 
npeet  an<l  very  aath.fnctory,’* 
says  a  man  who  KNOWS  the 
Star.  That  is  the  only  kind  you 
can  afford  to  buy.  Built  to  grind 
ear  corn  and  small  grain— and 
does  It.  Sizes  to  suit  power. 

Write  for  FREE  illustrated 
descriptive  booklet  and  prices 
TIIK  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


By  increasing  quantity  and  quality  of  your  milk  and  butter, 
Badger  Dairy  Feed  substantially  increases  your  profits. 


From  H.  L.  Low,  W allkill,  N.Y. 

1  have  one  cow  that  it  eating  20  Ibt. 
of  Badger  Feed,  and  producing  80  lb*, 
of  milk  per  day,  alio  a  3-year  old  that 
i*  eating  18  11m.  and  producing  70  lb*, 
of  milk  per  day.  That'*  the  real  proof  of 
how  good  your  Badger  really  ia. 


From  A.  GueJras,  Copley,  Ohio. 

My  cows  are  in  better  condition, 
give  more  milk  than  they  ever  did 
before  and  I  get  10%  more  butter 
at  less  feeeing  cost  than  before. 


Fifteen  day’s  feeding  of  your  poorest  milker, 
keeping  account  of  cost  of  feeding  and  in¬ 
crease  of  milk  and  butter  yield,  will  prove  how 
Badger  Dairy  Feed  increases  dairy  profits. 
Free  Booklet:  Full  of  scientific  instruc¬ 
tion  and  dairy  pointers — of  J 

utmost  value  to  every 
owner  of  cows  and  live 


HOW  BADGER  FEED 

MAKES  DOLLARS  FOR  YOU 


©30 


T h K  Rural  new-yorker 


October  23. 


WINTERING  HORSES. 

The  Michigan  Station  tried  feeding 
farm  horses  on  a  cheap  Winter  ration. 
Part  of  the  horses  were  fed  a  ration  of 
tl  to  12  pounds  of  oats  and  18  to  20 
pounds  of  Timothy  hay  each  day,  with 
a  light  feed  of  bran  once  a  week.  The 
other  horses  were  fed  as  follows: 


Morning  food  : 

(tat  straw  .  5  lbs. 

Carrots  .  1  lbs. 

Ear  Corn  .  3  lbs. 

Noon  feed  : 

Timothy  hay  .  4  lbs. 

Oats  .  2  lbs. 

Night  feed  : 

Shredded  cornstalks  .  S  lbs. 

Carrots  .  4  lbs. 

Feed  mixture  .  2  lbs. 


This  “feed  mixture”  consisted  of  four 
pounds  dried  beet  pulp,  one  pound  wheat 
bran  and  one  pound  oil  cake.  The  daily 
cost  of  the  hay  and  oats  for  each  horse 
was  29  cents — the  cheaper  ration  cost 
17.7  cents  per  day.  The  horses  on  the 
cheaper  ration  kept  in  good  weight,  and 
did  their  work  well.  In  10  weeks  of 
feeding  the  cost  of  hay  and  oats  for 
six  horses  was  $124.29,  while  the  cheap¬ 
er  food  for  six  horses  during  the  same 
period  cost  $75.17. 

We  do  not  print  these  rations  as  what 
all  farmers  should  feed,  but  simply  to 
indicate  what  can  be  done  by  studying 
out  a  plan  for  using  cheap  fodders. 
Many  of  us  have  large  quantities  of 
cornstalks  on  hand.  By  handling  them 
with  the  proper  kind  of  grain  we  can 
save  our  higher  priced  hay  and  still 
keep  our  horses  in  good  condition. 


FEEDING  POTATOES,  RYE  AND  SWEET 
CORN  SILAGE. 

1.  What  truth,  If  any,  is  there  in  the 
sayings  that  potatoes,  sweet  and  white,  and 
pumpkins  will  “dry  up”  the  milch  cow?” 
2.  What,  danger  is  there  of  producing 
ergotism  in  feeding  ground  rye  to  milch 
cows,  and  of  what  value  do  you  consider 
rye  as  a  food  for  such  cattle,  particularly 
in  comparison  with  other  foods?  3.  What 
is  the  relative  value  of  sugar  corn  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  ordinary  field  corn  for  silo 
purposes,  and  at  what  stage  of  maturity 
can  either  or  both  In'  so  used  so  as  to  real¬ 
ize  their  greatest  feeding  value?  .'k  Last  year, 
being  Somewhat  short  of  corn  that  I  de¬ 
sired  to  use  for  the  silo,  1  purchased  from 
my  neighbor  a  few  acres  of  sugar  corn, 
from  which  the  corn  had  been  cut  and 
sold.  This  I  put  in  the  silo  from  one  to 
four  loads  at  a  time,  tints  mixing  it  up 
with  our  silage  corn.  in  feeding,  this 
whole  matter  was  a  loss;  the  cows  refused 
to  eat  it,  and  trampled  it  tinder  foot.  Can 
you  advise  me  the  why.  of  this?  1  put 
this  in  the  silo  while  yet  green,  as  my 
neighbor  thought  it  desirable  silage.  Was 
it  too  green,  or  for  what  reason  or  cause 
do  you  ascribe  this  result?  E.  n.  s. 

Camden,  N.  ,T. 

1.  There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  say¬ 
ing  that  potatoes  and  pumpkins  will  dry 
up  cows,  as  they  will  both  produce  milk 
when  properly  fed.  No  doubt  the  saying 
was  originated  by  some  one  who  ex¬ 
pected  too  much  from  these  vegetables. 
Wjliile  they  are  both  good  to  feed  in 
small  quantities  in  addition  to  a  grain 
ration  the  results  from  their  exclusive 
use  are  usually  disappointing.  2.  The 
danger  of  producing  ergotism  by  feed 
ing  ground  rye  to  milch  cows  depends 
entirely  upon  whether  the  rye  was  af¬ 
fected  with  ergot  or  not.  As  rye  is  more 
liable  to  be  affected  than  any  other  feed 
it  is  not  safe  to  buy  it  ground.  If  you 
raise  it  yourself  or  see  it  before  it  is 
ground  you  can  detect  the  ergotized 
grain  if  any  appear.  They  are  much 
larger  than  the  natural  grains — hard, 
black  and  usually  curved  in  shape.  Rye 
is  the  least  valuable  of  any  of  our  com¬ 
mon  feeds  for  milch  cows,  and  is  rarely 
worth  buying  for  that  purpose.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  have  it  on  hand  and  want  to 
use  it  you  could  mix  it  in  with  other 
grain,  not  using  over  15  or  20  per  cent 
of  rye.  You  could  feed  working  horses 
as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  rye  with  good 
results.  3.  There  is  but  little  difference 
between  sugar  corn  and  the  common 
dent  or  flint  varieties  in  favor  of  the 
sweet  corn.  If  the  sweet  corn  you  put 
in  your  silo  last  year  was  ripe  enough 
to  sell  for  eating  it  was  certainly  ripe 
enough  to  make  good  silage.  The  reason 
it  spoiled  in  the  silo  is  because  it  was 


not  properl}'  packed  when  filling,  or  the 
filling  was  extended  over  too  long  a 
period  of  time.  The  best  silage  is 
made  from  corn  which  has  just 
passed  the  milk  stage  and  is  partly 
glazed.  It  should  be  cut  and  packed  in 
the  silo  as  quickly  as  possible.  At  least 
one  man  must  be  kept  in  the  silo  all 
the  time  when  it  is  being  filled,  and  he 
must  keep  busy.  The  corn  must  be  kept 
level,  and  the  outside  next  to  the  wall 
must  be  well  tramped  down  all  the 
time.  Neglecting  this  point  will  cause 
serious  loss  every  time.  c.  s.  greene. 


DEATH  OF  LITTLE  CHICKS. 

A  correspondent  asks  if  it  is  a  general 
practice  to  dip  eggs  in  a  solution  of 
creolin  to  prevent  white  diarrhoea  in 
chicks.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
not  the  general  practice  so  to  do,  but 
without  doubt  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  do  if 
the  solution  is  not  used  too  strong.  Prof. 
W.  R.  Graham  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  uses 
sulphonal  to  wash  out  the  entire  inside 
of  his  incubators  previous  to  putting  in 
the  eggs,  and  finds  the  percentage  of 
livable  chicks  considerably  increased.  At 
the  poultry  field  meeting  held  at  Storrs 
College  last  July,  Dr.  Rettger  of  Yale 
College  gave  a  very  interesting  address 
on  white  diarhcea  in  chicks,  stating  that 
the  germ  of  the  disease  existed  some¬ 
times  in  the  hen,  and  might  be  deposited 
on  the  eggshell  or  inside  the  egg.  Some 
interesting  experiments  were  tried  at 
the  college.  About  150  White  Leghorn 
chicks  two  or  three  days  old  were  put 
in  four  new  brooders,  and  their  food 
and  drink  inoculated  with  the  white 
diarrhoea  germs.  Strange  to  say  the 
chicks  did  not  take  it.  Their  systems 
had  acquired  sufficient  strength  at  that 
age  to  throw  off  the  disease.  Another 
lot  one  day  old  succumbed  to  the  dis¬ 
ease,  nearly  every  chick  dying  with  it. 

Dr.  Hodge  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  also  gave  a  very  in¬ 
structive  address  at  the  same  meeting, 
one  point  being  the  advisability  of 
changing  the  kind  of  feed  every  few 
days.  He  made  some  statements  of  the 
perfectly  wonderful  rate  at  which  germ 
life  multiplies  itself.  Now,  if  a  certain 
food  is  favorable  to  germ  life,  say  an 
alkali  or  neutral  food,  then  give  an  acid 
food  like  sour  milk,  and  thereby  sweep 
out  of  the  system  the  multiplied  germs. 
It  was  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the 
largest  poultry  meeting  ever  held  in  the 
State,  and  we  have  never  ceased  to  re¬ 
gret  that  we  did  not  employ  a  steno¬ 
grapher  to  take  down  the  addresses.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  would  be  from 
manuscript  and  could  be  obtained  for 
publication,  but  they  were  mainly  deliv¬ 
ered  without  notes.  Brains  are  at  work 
on  the  problems  that  confront  tie  poul- 
tryman,  and  in  time  we  shall  be  able 
undoubtedly  to  prevent  the  very  serious 
losses  that  now  occur  in  raising  chicks. 

GEO,  A.  COSGROVE. 


OBSTRUCTED  BREATHING. 

I  have  n  horse  about  eight  years  old  that 
has  a  peculiar  wind  trouble.  When  driving 
lie  will  breathe  hard,  although  he  may  at 
times  go  a  mile  and  I  wouldn't  hear  him 
breathing.  In  short,  there  seems  to  he 
intervals  when  his  breathing  is  not  notice¬ 
able  unless  driven  very  hard.  When  standing 
in  the  barn  he  drools,  and  when  driving, 
his  nose  seems  to  run  :  also  after  drinking, 
he  will  cough  once  or  twice.  I>o  you  think 
there  is  a  remedy?  e.  b. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  difficulty  in 
breathing  in  this  case  is  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  a  tumor  (polypus)  far  hack  in 
one  of  the  nostrils,  and  such  growths  can 
be  removed  by  skillful  operation.  Place 
the  palm  of  the  hand  over  one  nostril  to 
exclude  air  and  see  if  the  horse  can  breathe 
freely  through  the  open  nostril;  then  shut 
the  other  nostril  in  the  same  way.  If  one 
nostril  Is  found  to  be  obstructed  the  vet¬ 
erinarian  should  be  called  in  to  make  a 
more  expert  examination  and  if  possible 
operate.  Mechanical  choking  also  may  oc¬ 
cur  in  a  thick,  short-necked  horse  when  he 
gets  his  head  down  low  to  pull  a  load.  In 
such  cases  working  him  with  the  head 
held  up  by  an  overhead  check  may  prevent 
the  trouble.  Try  working  this  horse  in  a 
wide  breast  collar.  a.  s.  a. 


THE  BEST  INVESTMENT 
ANY  COW  OWNER 
EVER  MADE 

That’s  what  more  than  One  Million  Cow 
OWNERS  the  world  over  have  found  the 
DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  to  he, 
after  thirty  years  of  separator  use 

A  I)E  LAVAL  FARM  SEPARATOR  costs 
from  845.-  to  8175.-  according  to  capacity. 
It  saves  butter  fat  and  produces  a  cream  of 
superior  quality  over  any  setting  system  or  any  other  separ¬ 
ator  every  time  it  is  used, — twice  a  day  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  involves  far  less  labor  than  any  setting  system,  and  runs 
easier,  has  greater  capacity  and  lasts  from  two  to  ten  times 
longer  than  any  other  separator. 

That’s  how  a  DE  LAVAL  separator  saves  its  cost  at  leas': 
the  first  year,  and  frequently  in  a  few  months,  and  then  goes 
on  doing  so  right  along  for  an  average  of  twenty  years. 

So  far  as  other  separators  are  concerned  they  leave  off 
where  the  IMPROVED  DE  LAVAL  machines  begin,  and  the 
I)E  LAVAL  makers,  with  thirty  years  of  experience  in  separ¬ 
ator  construction  and  development,  have  forgotten  more  about 
separators  than  all  the  others  know.  In  fact  it’s  what  the 
DE  LAVAL  has  forgotten  and  discarded  that  the  others  use. 

That’s  what  makes  the  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
the  best  investment  any  cow  owner  ever  made,  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  no  cow  owner  can  have  sound  reason  for  delaying  to  make. 

And  in  buying  a  I)E  LAVAL  machine  you  don’t  have  to 
part  with  one  cent  until  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  every 
word  of  all  this  is  simple  truth. 

Any  desired  separator  information  can  he  had  of  the  nearest 
DE  LAVAL  agent  or  of  the  Company  directly 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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^Young’s  Fever  & 
Cough  Remedy 


t 


Indicated  In  cases  affected  with 

Omigli,  Cold,  IMsteinper,  Influenza, 
I’lnL  bye.  KtrnnglcK,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  Ciitnrrhnl  Fever,  Heaves, 
Thick  Wind,  Kunrlng,  Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
Glanders,  Inflammation  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  tlio  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  euro  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  had  after¬ 
effects.  will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
inlluenza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  lias  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  tho  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  lie  disappointed.  Hook  10-0  free.  Price  $1,  i  oz. 
bottle;  $2,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  O.F.,  88  Temple  St„  Springfield,  Mass. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 


A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  or 
THOROCGHPIN,  but 


££S0RBTNE 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and 
you  work  tho  horse  same  tlmo.  Docs 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  Will 
toll  you  more  If  you  write.  *2.00  pet 
bottle  at  d’lors  ordoliv'd.Book4Dfreo. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
$1  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose  Veins.Var. 
Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or  i.iga- 
En  larged  Glands.  Allays  pain  quickly. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


Icocele, 

ments. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

li  cave.  Cough  and 
a  Distemper  Cure. 
H.oo  per  can  at  dealer*, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet, 
Horse  Troubles.  , 

T1IK  NEWTON  TtKMKDY  CO„  Toledo,  Ohio. 


OSGOOD 


Pifless 


W  rite 
for 
Catalogue 


Iu<ll.Hpcu«ut>lc  on  every  farm; 
navi-,  the  time  ami  money  you 
would  ftpgmlon  a  public  scale, and 
assures  perfect  accuracy  al¬ 
ways.  Priced  within 
.  our  reach ;  good  fora  life¬ 
-time.  Osgood  Scale  Co., 
Box  l57Blnghumton,  N.  Y. 


Lay  Your 


Shingle,  Slate,  Clapboards 
Veranda  Floors  with 


and 


Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaran¬ 
teed)  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

The  heads  won’t  rust  off.  Just  as  good  as  old- 
fashioned  wrought  out  nails.  Will  withstand  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  the  free  acid  present  in  the 
sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a  lifotimo.  Write  for  prices 
and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Conn. 

AUTOMOBILES  BOUGHT  AN1)  SOLO 

Honorable  and  fair  treatment  to  nil. 

Sample  copy  “Auto  Review"  froe. 
goth  Century  Automobile  Co. 
1015-16*21  Broadway,  Cor.  4ilth  St.,  New  York 


A  Real  Necessity  About  Poultry  Yards  and  Buildings.  Easy  and  Safe  to  Use. 

INEXPENSIVE,  EFFICIENT,  UNIFORM. 


KRESO  DIP  N9  1 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas;  Destroys  Disease  Germs;  Cleanses,  Purifies,  Deodorizes. 

Just  as  useful  about  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Dogs,  Goats,  Etc.  Get  our  Free  Booklets 
giving  directions  for  treatment  of  Common  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  KRESO  DIP  No.  1. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


1000. 
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PINE  NEEDLES  FOR  BEDDING. 

I  have  been  put  to  considerable  time  and 
labor  in  the  past  to  secure  bedding  for  our 
horses.  We  have  considerable  quantities  of 
pine  needles.  Could  they  be  used  for  this 
purpose?  c.  H.  a. 

Walpole,  Mass. 

There  is  no  better  bedding  material 
than  pine  leaves,  variously  called  “pine 
needles,”  “pine  shatters”  and  “pine 
straw.”  These  leaves  are  the  universal 
bedding  material  in  the  South,  and  in 
the  great  sweet  potato  growing  section 
of  eastern  Virginia,  the  farmers  rake 
the  forest  clean  every  Winter  and  spread 
the  leaves  on  the  land  thickly,  plowing 
them  under  for  the  potato  crop.  And 
they  make  great  crops,  too,  though  I 
think  they  could  make  them  better  and 
cheaper  by  sowing  Crimson  clover  in 
the  Fall  instead  of  the  laborious  raking 
of  the  pine  leaves.  Pine  needles  are  a 
long  way  ahead  of  sawdust  and  planer 
shavings  that  many  use  as  bedding. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


SOY  BEAN  EXPERIENCE. 

We  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  Soy  beans,  especially  in 
the  past  two  years,  and  have  tested 
many  new  varieties.  We  find  some  that 
will  bloom  just  before  frost  comes,  but 
they  invariably  stay  perfectly  green  un¬ 
til  killed  by  frost,  and  never  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  have  we  known  them  to  turn 
yellow  before  the  seed  was  formed. 
Whether  your  poor  and  acid  soils  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not,  we 
cannot  say.  We  arc  getting  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  these  beans  every  year, 
especially  since  the  extensive  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  in  recent  years  have 
discovered  varieties  so  much  better  than 
the  old  ones  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
comparison.  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper  was  here 
recently  and  inspected  our  field,  and  he 
thoroughly  agrees  with  us  on  the  entire 
subject.  He  says  emphatically,  as  we 
do,  that  the  time  has  passed  when  we 
can  simply  talk  about  Soy  beans.  The 
varieties  differ  so  greatly,  some  are  so 
much  better  than  others,  and  they  differ 
so  in  their  habits,  that  to  discuss  them 
intelligently  at  all  one  must  use  the 
name  of  the  bean.  We  think  we  have 
one  or  two  varieties  which  will  produce 
;io  bushels  per  acre  on  good  land.  This 
would  be  cpiitc  a  profitable  crop,  as  the 
beans  are  worth  $1  a  bushel  for  feeding 
purposes.  ciias.  b.  wing. 

Ohio. 

RATION  FOR  FAMILY  COW. 

In  the  ration  given  b.v  C.  S.  Green,  on 
page  777,  i.  e.,  three  pounds  brewers’  grains 
(dry),  two  pounds  middlings  and  two 
pounds  oil  meal,  I  figure  that  I  am  feeding 
in  this  part  of  the  ration  one  pound  (5.42 
ounees  protein,  two  pounds  10.73  ounces 
carbohydrates,  and  0.25  ounees  fat.  Am  I 
correct?  Then,  if  I  am  correct,  the  balance 
of  t  lie  various  digestible  nutrients  must 
come  from  the  liny  or  other  roughage.  As 
there  is  24  pounds  dry  matter  in  a  stand¬ 
ard  ration,  that  would  be  17  pounds  bay 
or  other  roughage.  Am  I  right  again?  If 
all  tlie  above  deductions  are  correct,  please 
advise  and  also  let  me  know  the  analysis 
of  Timothy  hay,  clover  hay,  Timothy  and 
clover  mixed,  corn  fodder,  cabbage.  1  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  good  lot  of  cabbage  that  did 
not  head  well,  but  lias  made  a  good  spread 
of  leaves,  and  may  use  some  of  that  after 
my  corn  fodder  is  done,  if  It  is  all  right. 
If  not,  let  me  know  and  I  will  not  use  it. 
I  might  add  that  I  am  using  the  ration 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Greene,  and  find  it  all 
right.  I  am  getting  the  same  results  for 
less  cost  than  before,  but  I  believe  in  know¬ 
ing  how  to  figure  these  matters  out  for 
myself  so  that  if  by  a  change  in  prices 
or  a  chance  to  buy  some  feed  cheaply,  I 
can  figure  if  it  would  pay  to  make  a  change 
and  still  keep  close  to  the  required  amount 
of  digestible  nutrients.  w.  j.  p. 

Parnassus,  Pa. 

Your  figures  are  all  correct  and  •show 
that  you  know  bow  to  figure  a  balanced 
ration.  However,  we  must  all  remember 
that  figures,  in  feeding  live  stock,  are 
like  the  rails  of  a  railroad  sjtstem  in  this 
respect.  They  only  furnish  us  a  guide 
to  go  by  and  keep  us  from  straying 
from  our  purpose.  A  railroad  track 
would  be  as  much  use  without  a  good 
engine  and  an  engineer  who  understood 
his  business  as  a  balanced  ration  would 


be  without  good  cows  and  a  practical 
man  who  understands  how  to  feed  each 
cow  according  to  her  individual  prefer- 


enccs  and  appetite.  The 

analyses 

you 

ask  for  are: 

Dry 

Digestihlo 

Oarbo- 

Matter. 

Protein. 

h.vd  rab's. 

Fat. 

Timothy  hay. 80.8 

2.89 

43.72 

1.45 

(’lover  ha.v.. 84. 7 

7.38 

38.15 

1.81 

Mixed  hay.  ..87.1 

0.16 

42.71 

1.40 

Corn  fodder. 57.8 

2.34 

32.34 

1.15 

Cabbage  ....15.3 

1.8 

8.2 

.4 

You  will  find  cabbage  a  very  valuable 
feed  for  milk  production,  but  it  should 
always  be  fed  after  milking,  so  that  it 
will  not  flavor  the  milk.  c.  s.  greene. 


EGG  CONTEST  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Prof.  D.  F.  Laurie,  of  tbe  Koseworthy, 
South  Australia.  Agricultural  College,  gives 
the  following  particulars  for  an  cgg-la.ving 
competition  held  there  during'  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1909.  The  contest 

started  with  5(5  pens  of  six  birds  each. 
The  pens  are  made  of  corrugated  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  five  feet  high  in  front  and  four 
in  the  back,  with  a  floor  space  six  by 
four  feet.  Half  the  front  is  closed,  the 
remainder  being  left  open  to  provide  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  roof  and  half  the  sides  of 
the  houses  are  covered  with  a  layer  of 
straw,  which  makes  them  cool  in  Summer 
and  warm  in  Winter.  With  each  pen  there 
is  a  run  40  feet  long  by  10  wide.  Wind¬ 
breaks  of  matting  are  used  around  the 
fences  where  needed.  The  yards  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  short  straw,  which  is  renewed 
when  necessary,  and  the  ground  forked 
over.  In  the  section  comprising  the  light 
breeds  there  were  25  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  one  pen  each  of  Brown  and 

Black  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca.  Of 
the  heavy  birds  t hero  were  14  pens  Wyan¬ 
dot  tes,  13  Orpington  and  one  of  Black  I.ang- 
shan. 

During  the  cold  mouths  (from  April  to 
November  in  Australia)  a  Dot  mash  is 
given  at  seven  a.  m.  This  consists  of 

soup  made  bv  boiling  for  20  minutes  a 
small  quanity  of  meat  meal,  salt  ahd 
vegetable  scraps,  adding  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  wheat  middlings,  to  make  a  crumbly 
mash.  The  quantity  fed  varied  from  18 
to  32  ounces  per  pen,  depending  on  the 
birds’  appetites.  At  noon  a  little  whole 

grain  was  thrown  in  the  litter,  and  at 
night  the  meal  was  whole  grain,  about 

two  ounces  per  bird,  peas  and  corn  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather  and  wheat  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  White  Leg¬ 
horns  were  the  largest  eaters  and  Wyan- 
dottes  the  smallest.  Green  food,  largely 
garden  scraps  and  Alfalfa,  was  fed  freely, 
and  shell  grit  and  clean  water  always  on 
hand.  The  cost  of  food  was  as  follows : 
259  bushels  wheat.  $240:  390  bushels  mid¬ 
dlings,  $118:  190  bushels  bran,  $55:  corn 
and  peas,  $23:  meat  meal,  $38;  shell  grit, 
$4.88;  total,  $478.88. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  was  (53,818. 
valued  at  $1.1(50.  The  best  record  was 
made  by  a  pen  of  White  Leghorns.  1.447 
eggs,  at  a  profit  per  hen  over  cost  of  feed 
of  $3.  The  lowest  record  was  743  eggs, 
made  by  a  pen  of  Partridge  Wyandot  tes. 
the  profit  per  hen  over  cost  of  feeding 
being  50  cents. 


thyot  and  flowers  of  sulplyir  also  is  effective 
in  such  cases.  It  is  most  important  to 
regulate  the  diet.  Do  not  feed  heavily. 
Avoid  cornmeal,  potatoes  and  heavy  meals 
of  meat.  One  meal  a  day  (at  night)  is 
sufficient,  and  the  dog  should  live1  an  out¬ 
door  life.  It  is  pampering  and  overfeeding 
that  induces  eczema.  If  Ihe  ailment  per¬ 
sists,  give  him  sufficient  Rpsom  salts  once 
a  week  to  act  as  a  purge.  A.  s.  a. 

Fungus  Growth. 

About  four  months  since  my  horse  kicked 
over  a  barbed  wire,  and  in  pulling  loose 
cut  ids  heel  from  inside  center  of  hoof 
over  into  cleft  of  frog.  Nearly  or  on  lie 
a  quarter  of  flic  foot  was  cut  off.  I  ap¬ 
plied  tar  salve.  The  wound  never  suppur¬ 
ated,  but  a  growth  started  from  bottom 
of  cut,  looking  like  proud  flesh.  I  applied 
burned  alum.  it  did  not  eat  it  out.  or 
at  least  it  grew  as  fast  as  it  was  eaten 
away  or  faster,  and  it  now  fills  tin-  space 
from  fefloek  over  down  to  the  ground  at 
Ids  heel.  I  took  him  fo  the  assistant 
State  veterinarian.  lie  said  it  would  have 
to  lie  cut  away,  but  stated  that  in  all 
probability  it  would  grow  out  again,  ru¬ 
der  such  advice  I  did  not  have  it  done. 
What  does  your  veterinarian  say  about  it  ? 

Alabama.  c.  a.  s. 

The  case  is  a  desperate  one  and  unlikely 
to  be  cured  by  home  treatment.  It  should 
be  cared  for  by  a  skilled  and  experienced 
veterinarian,  and  even  t  Den  we  scarcely 
think  there  is  much  likelihood  of  a  com¬ 
plete  recovery.  Cleanse  Ihe  parts  and 
cover  witli  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
powdered  burnt  alum,  calomel  and  tannic 
acid  on  clean  cotton  hatting,  to  lie  held 
in  place  by  bandages  applied  to  keep  con¬ 
stant  pressure  upon  the  growth.  Renew 
the  dressing  at  least  once  n  day.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  best  to  have  the  growth  cut 
down  before  applying  the  first  dressing. 

a.  s.  A. 

Thin  Horse. 

1  have  a  horse  whose  hair  seems  to  be 
dead:  long,  no  life  to  it.  He  eats  well, 
in  fact  all  he  can  get:  is  very  hearty  and 
feels  well.  He  is  very  thin  and  poor.  1 
do  not  have  a  day’s  work  for  him  once  a 
week.  I  feed  equal  parts  of  ground  corn 
and  oats,  one  quart  three  times  a  day. 
Twice  a  week  1  give  carrots  or  potatoes. 
Iiis  food,  hay  and  grain,  looks  well  mas¬ 
ticated  and  digested.  lie  is  11  years  old, 
very  gentle,  not  high-strung.  Is  there  not 
a'  formula  for  a  tonic  or  condition  powder 
you  could  furnish  me,  or  what  should  I 
give  him  to  fatten  or  make  him  look  more 
plump,  also  for  his  hair?  w.  l.  c. 

New  York. 

Have  his  teetii  attended  to  bv  a  veter¬ 
inary  dentist  and  then  the  best  possible 
tonic  will  lie  four  quarts  of  sound  whole 
old  oats  and  one-sixth  part  of  dry  bran 
throe  times  daily  along  with  the  best  of 
Day  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one  pound  for 
each  one  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight. 
This  feed  is  to  be  given  when  the  horse 
is  given  work  twery  day,  wet  or  shine,  or 
in  t Do  absence  of  work  is  made  to-  run 
outdoors  all  day  or  have  six  or  eight  miles 
of  exercise  daily.  He  is  starving  and  lone¬ 
some  and  idle,  and  that  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  thin  condition.  If  lie  fails 
to  pick  up  when  so  fed  and  treated,  give 
him  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  night  and  morning  and  a  quart  of 
blackstrap  molasses  twice  a  day.  mixed  in 
three  quarts  warm  water  and  then  on  a 
mixture  of  cut  hay,  cornmeal  and  wheat 
bran.  A.  s.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  the 
It.  X.  Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.-'  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Good  Reason 

Users  have  good  reason  to  con¬ 
sider  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators  the  World’s 
Best : 


ITHELTON,  Aug.  29,  ’09.  “  I  bonght  a 
disk-iilled  cream  separator.  It  worked 
lairly  well  lor  Iwo  years,  then  started  to 
run  hard,  getting  worse,  nntil  I  could 
scarcely  turn  the  milk  from  six  cows 
through.  It  got  skimming  poorly. 

Could  see 
cream  on 
milk  after 
standing 
overnight. 

Finally  got 

so  disgusted  with  it  that  1  bought  a 
Sharpies  Tubular.  Would  sooner  pay 
lor  a  Sharpies  Tubular  than  use  a  disk 
machine  tor  nothing.  Could  turn  my 
Tubular  all  day  it  necessary.  Can  wash 
it  in  quarter  the  time,  skim  cleaner,  make 
heavier  cream.  My  cream  test  now  is  50. 
Tubular  bowl  hangs  trom  ball  bearing  and 
never  gets  out  o(  balance.” 

— Joseph  Walker. 


Tubulars  are  replacing  all  other 
makes.  Different  from  all  others. 
The  only  modern  separator. 
World’s  biggest  separator  factory 
— branch  factories  in  Canada  and 
Germany.  Sales  exceed  most,  if 
not  all,  others  combined.  Write 
for  catalog  No.  153. 


THE  SUARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

(')ilouiio.  Ill., .San  Francisco,  4  uL,  Portland, Ore* 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Power 

For  Farm  Use 


Best  because  sure,  cheap,  safe, 
easily  understood,  works  in  all 
weathers.  Nocoaxing  or 
annoyance  with  a 


ENGINE 

It’s  a  willing  servant. 
You  are  master.  Always 
dependable.  Styles  and 
sizes  lor  all  uses.  Book 
free.  Send  now. 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 
Box  233,  Springfield,  O. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumping  Outfits 

WOOO  SAWINC  «NO  HOISTING  OUTFITS 

?EN  Gaeollne  Pumping  Outfit*  capacity  40  bill  an  hour. 

IVE  Gasoline  Pump  Jacks  to  attach  to  windmills 
ONE  Gasoline  Hoisting  Engined  II.  P„  liftH  moo  lbs. 

ONE  'tasoUne  Wood  Sawing  Outfit,  n  H.  P. 

2  II.  IV  .'114  H.  P  0  H.  P  and  10  II  1’.  Gasoline  Engines 
for  farm  use.  Also  second  hand  Gas  and  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  2  to  60  II  P.  Olio,  Backus,  Nash,  Foos.  and  other 
well  known  makes  sold  at  half  price  of  now. 

Oet  our  list  ot  engines  m  stock. 

WICKES  BROTHERS.  West  &  Cedar  Streets,  New  York  City 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Tumors  on  Heifer. 

We  have  a  heifer  three  years  old,  due 
to  calvx  on  October  22.  She  lias  bunches 
on  one  hind  leg  between  ankle  joint  and 
foot.  Heifer  does  not  go  lame  or  seem 
to  suffer  any  inconvenience.  The  growths 
are  about  size  of  halves  of  apples,  but  more 
irregular  In  size.  Cause  unknown,  ex¬ 
cept  we  noticed  some  scabs  last  Winter 
caused  by  walking  around  In  sharp  crust. 
Wo  did  not  notice  these  bunches  until 
very  recently.  it.  u.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

The  tumors  will  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  cow  so  that  her  milk  cannot  be  used. 
They  may  soften  after  time  and  discharge 
pus.  Meanwhile  paint  them  each  other 
day  with  tincture  of  iodine,  after  removal 
of  the  Dai r.  When  soft  open  them,  evacu¬ 
ate  pus  and  use  t Do  tincture  daily  in  the 
cavities  and  on  the  outside.  a.  s.  a. 

Dog  with  Eczema. 

I  have  a  dog  that  lias  what  everyone 
tells  me  is  the  mange.  Ho  is  digging  and 
biting  himself  all  the  while,  and  tlie  hair 
comes  off  in  spots.  Ills  eyes  are  swollen 
and  look  bad.  It  only  lasts  tDrough  the 
Summer;  in  Winter  tie  is  all  right.  Is 
there  a  cure?  If  so,  what  is  it?  p.  c.  C. 

If  it  were  true  parasitic  mange  it  would 
not  subside  in  Winter.  Apparently  it  is  a 
form  of  eczema,  but  we  take  it  as  likely 
that  he  also  is  postered  with  fleas,  and 
these  must  be  destroyed  if  lie  is  to  be  made 
comfortable.  Have  him  clipped  in  Spring 
and  bathe  him  twice  a  week  in  a  lukewarm 
1-100  solution  of  coal  tar  dip.  Once  a 
week  should  suffice  as  soon  ns  he  stops  bit¬ 
ing  and  scratching.  To  any  sore  places 
found  on  Ills-  skin  during  ttie  season  of 
irritation  apply  reslnol  ointment  daily  as 
required.  A  live  per  cent  ointment  of  ieh 


Are  You  Losing  Calves? 


If  so  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  every 
intelligent  stock  owner  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  wipe 
CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  out  of  his  herd  and  keep 
it  out. 

1  am  so  positive  that  this  can  be  done  that  I  will  give  an 

Absolute  Guarantee 

Use  my  Anti-Abortion  I  reat- 
ment  as  prescribed  and  direct¬ 
ed,  and  if  any  cow  or  heifer 
in  your  herd  tails  to  carry  her 
calf  full  time.  I  will  refund 
the  cost  of  treatment. 

The  treatment  is  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  requiring  but  one  min¬ 
ute  to  treat  each  animal 

LIVE  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

Fill  out  and  mail  me  the  cupon 
below  and  I  will  send  you,  without 
charge,  my  180-page,  illustrated  doth 
bound  hook, the  •  PRACTICAL  HOME 
VETERINARIAN."  This  volume 
gives,  in  the  plainest  terms,  pre-crip 
tioiw  and  directions  for  successful 
home  treatment  of  all  live  stoelt  dis¬ 
eases,  describing  fully  the  treatment 
that  will  stamp  out  abortion  in  cows. 
1  will  also  send  you  free  for  one  year, 
the  "CATTLE  SPECIALIST  '  a  publi¬ 
cation  devoted  entirely  to  cattle 
(Signed),  David  Roberts.  D.V.S. 
Write  for  book  today  to 

Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS 
VETERINARY  CO. 

527  Grand  Ave..  Waukesha, Wij. 


Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  $27  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wls. 

I  own . cows . heifers . calves . bulls . ’ 

Please  semi  mo  KR1CE  "Practical  Homo  Veteriuai  inn.” 
I  encloso  10  cents  for  postage. 

Name . - . 

R.F.D . P.O . Stab . 

You  ma.v  place  my  name  on  the  free  subscription  list  of 
"Tlie  Cattle  Specialist"  for  one  your. 


Cut 
i  u  t 

the  Cou¬ 
pon  on  tlio 
dotted  line. 


'$1.00 

FREE 
BOOK 
' COUPON 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Answers  to  inquiries  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  sometimes — not  often — impos¬ 
sible  because  those  making  the  inquiry 
neglect  to  sign  their  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Answers  are  often  necessarily 
delayed  in  order  to  make  inquiries,  so 
as  to  give  the  fullest  and  most  reliable 
information.  It  is  possible  that  an  in¬ 
quiry  is  sometimes  unintentionally  over¬ 
looked  in  the  large  bulk  of  mail.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  this  seldom  occurs. 
Our  purpose  is  to  give  prompt  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  every  inquiry.  If  such 
has  not  been  done  in  any  case,  it  is  due 
to  one  of  the  above  reasons,  and  never 
to  intentional  neglect.  But  anonymous 
inquiries  cannot  be  considered. 

“  Subscription  Certificates  ”  Not  Accepted. 

A  publishing  company  lias  made  an  offer 
to  sell  “subscription  certificates”  which,  it 
is  staled,  will  be  accepted  at  tiny  time  in 
payment  of  subscriptions  to  any  magazine 
or  journal  published  in  this  country.  This 
offer,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  our  maga¬ 
zines,  is  made  without  our  authority,  and 
the  certificates  will  not  be  honored  by  us. 
The  firm  in  question  has  been  notified  that 
no  such  orders  from  it  for  subscriptions  to 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  or  The  Satur¬ 
day  Kvening  Post  will  be  accepted,  directly 
or  indirectly. 

Thu  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 

Philadelphia. 

These  publishers  have  been  obliged  to 
publish  the  above  advertisement  in  the 
daily  papers  of  large  cities  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  misrepresentations  of  E. 
G.  Lewis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  his  so-called 
Women’s  League  schemes.  We  publish 
it  free  simply  for  the  information  of  our 
own  people.  Many  of  the  leading  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  country,  including  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  take  the  same  position,  yet 
Mr.  Lewis  continues  to  say  his  certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  accepted  by  ;~1  journals 
published  in  this  country.  His  attention 
has  repeatedly  been  called  to  the  mis¬ 
representation  of  other  publishers,  and 
the  evidently  deliberate  falsification  of 
their  position  in  regard  to  his  scheme, 
yet  he  goes  right  on  repeating  the  false 
and  misleading  statement  that  his  cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  accepted  by  any  journal 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  slock  in  one  concern  or  another  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  by  promising 
big  profits  and  large  dividends.  We  have 
complaints  from  many  of  these  people 
who  never  got  dividend  or  profit,  nor 
money  returned.  Let  Mr.  Lewis  make 
good  some  of  his  promises  of  the  past 
before  asking  any  more  money  on  new 
and  even  more  extravagant  promises. 

New  York  City  is  to  have  an  election 
of  city  officers  next  month.  The  office 
of  mayor  is  more  important  now  than 
President  of  the  United  States  used  to 
be  years  ago.  Two  very  good  men  have 
been  nominated  on  both  the  old  party 
tickets  as  a  concession  to  the  people 
who  have  made  a  demand  for  better 
civic  management.  But  the  people  have 
had  absolutely  no  voice  in  selecting  the 
individual  candidates.  Two  Republican 
bosses  picked  out  the  candidate  for  the 
party  of  Lincoln,  and  one  Democratic 
boss  selected  the  candidate  of  the  old 
Jeffersonian  party.  Of  course,  both  can¬ 
didates  were  obliged  to  make  pledges  in 
advance  to  .the  bosses  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  subordinates,  if  elected.  The 
remainder  of  the  ticket  on  both  sides 
besides  is  made  up  of  devoted  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  respective  bosses.  So  that  you 
see  while  the  people  made  an  advance 
demand,  and  got  a  concession  in  the 
way  of  an  element  of  respectability  on 
the  head  of  the  ticket,  and  possibly  a 
smattering  of  decency  all  the  way 
down,  yet  one  boss  or  the  other  will  ul¬ 
timately  control  the  situation.  Graft 
will  still  exact  its  toll  of  labor  and  busi¬ 
ness.  If  we  had  an  efficient  primary  law 
the  people  could  make  their  own  choice 
of  candidates,  who  would  make  their 
pledges  to  the  people  who  nominated 
them,  just  as  the  present  candidates 
pledge  themselves  to  the  bosses,  who 
now  name  them  for  public  office.  Tt  is 
no  wonder  that  the  bosses  oppose  direct 
nominations  by  the  voters.  Few  people 
give  up  a  fat  job  willingly.  The  wonder 
is  that  the  people  have  so  long  allowed 
them  the  privileges  they  now  enjoy. 

I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
of  your  efforts  in  securing  a  settlement 
from  J.  II.  Schneider  &  Co.  for  a  claim 
we  had  against  them.  They  ignored  four 
letters  we  sent  them,  hut  when  you  got 
after  them  a  reply  came  by  return  mail. 
They  have  returned  fully  for  the  shipment, 
and  we  are  squared  up  now.  Thanking 
you  again  for  your  assistance,  I  remain, 
New  Jersey.  Q.  l.  h. 

This  seems  to  be  a  good  illustration 
of  the  way  some  good  houses  have  of 
neglecting  their  obligations  to  shippers. 
This  is  a  responsible  house,  and  we 
think  reliable,  but  they  receive  four  let¬ 
ters  from  a  farmer,  in  regard  to  a  single 
shipment  and  make  no  reply  to  any  of 
them.  Tn  the  meantime  they  have  the 
money  for  the  farmer’s  produce.  They 
would  not  think  of  refusing  to  acknowl¬ 


edge  a  letter  from  a  business  house,  but 
they  neglect  and  ignore  the  man  on 
whose  product.',  all  business  houses  de¬ 
pend.  They  replied  to  the  first  inquiry 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  made  prompt 
returns  and  settlement.  Some  of  our 
friends  say  this  is  yellow  journalism, 
and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  conserva¬ 
tive  journal.  We  don’t  care  how  yellow 
the  journalism,  provided  it  puts  the  yel¬ 
low  ducats  into  the  pockets  of  our 
people  where  they  belong. 

Now  York  &  London  Finance  Co.,  .15 
Wall  street,  New  York  City  ;  mining  stocks. 

We  must  repeat  our  standing  advice 
to  leave  mining  stocks  alone.  It  is  our 
opinion,  based  on  25  years’  experience, 
that  small  investors  have  lost  more  in 
fake  mining  schemes  than  has  ever  been 
made  even  by  insiders  on  legitimate 
mines. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  expose  O.  W. 
Roper.  He  is  a  professional  swindler,  hav¬ 
ing  already  served  a  term  in  prison  for 
running  a  get-rich-quick  concern.  lie  has 
no  property.  s.  j.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

Yet  lie  had  no  trouble  to  set  up  as  a 
commission  merchant  and  get  consign¬ 
ments  of  farm  produce.  Farmers  will 
simply  have  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
doing  business  on  this  basis.  No  busi¬ 
ness  house  could  do  business  that  way 
and  live  a  year.  Keep  the  goods  until 
you  know  the  responsibility  of  the  house 
to  which  you  are  to  send  them. 

Vick’s  Magazine,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  I)ans- 
vilic,  N.  Y.  and  last  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

This  publication  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  in  Chicago.  It  is  one  of 
the  cheap  mail-order  publications  that 
tried  to  sell  stock  to  country  people  to 
bolster  up  its  failing  fortunes.  We  hope 
our  warnings  against  such  propositions 
had  effect  enough  to  keep  our  people 
and  their  money  out  of  it.  The  list 
of  subscribers  will  now  probably  be 
taken  over  by  some  other  concern  of 
the  same  class,  and  the  old  process 
worked  all  over  again. 

Is  the  United  States  School  of  Music, 
225  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  a  reliable 
school,  and  could  you  take  lessons  from 
them  by  mall  so  you  could  learn  to  play 
as  well  as  taking  lessons  at  home  from  a 
teacher?  u.  w.  n. 

1  ’ennsyl  vnnia. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  in¬ 
formation  that  would  justify  an  encour¬ 
agement  to  take  up  this  work.  They 
have  no  established  rating  that  we  can 
find,  and  to  our  request  for  references 
they  give  us  no  sources  of  information 
that  appeal  to  us  as  impartial.  We 
have  had  no  experience  with  corre¬ 
spondence  lessons  in  music,  and  have 
not  found  anyone  who  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  with  them.  The  personal  lessons, 
we  think,  will  be  found  more  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

When  we  compared  the  actual  assets 
of  the  Christian’s  Natural  Food '  Com¬ 
pany  with  their  authorized  capital  and 
estimated  that  a  purchaser  of  the  stock 
would  probably  receive  about  two  cents 
on  the  dollar,  in  actual  value,  some  of 
our  friends  felt  a  bit  incredulous.  Their 
agents  set  up  a  terrible  howl  of  indig¬ 
nation,  and  libel  suits  were  freely  pre¬ 
dicted.  The  stock  was  then  being  ped¬ 
dled  around  the  country  bv  traveling 
solicitors.  Reports  in  trade  circles  how 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  company  is  j 
not  at  all  easy  in  its  financial  affairs,  , 
and  that  credit  extensions  would  not 
be  advised.  The  wonderful  profits  pre¬ 
dicted  have  not  materialized,  and  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  stock  are,  to  say  the  least, 
remote. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  M.  J.  Clarkson, 
the  “Train  Load  of  Books”  man  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  your  trouble  list.  I  was  about 
to  send  him  an  order,  but  guess  Boston 
stores  where  I  can  see  what  I  buy  will  be 
safer  and  cheaper.  Good  luck  to  you; 
"keep  at  ’em."  F.  L.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

That  is  the  way  to  treat  them. 
Houses  that  refuse  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  one  farmer  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  it  costs  them  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  other  farmers.  Just  as  soon 
as  that  principle  is  understood  and  en¬ 
forced,  just  so  soon  will  farmers  have 
less  cause  of  complaint.  There  are  any 
number  of  good  reliable  houses  anxious 
to  have  the  trade  of  the  farm,  and 
equally  anxious  to  give  good  and  satis¬ 
factory  services.  Let  them  have  the 
trade,  and  the  others  will  soon  drop  to 
the  situation. 

Win.  B.  A.  Jurgens,  commission  merchant, 
Ferguson  avenue  and  Kyerson  street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

We  have  a  complaint  from  a  shipper 
who  sent  him  three  cases  of  eggs  last 
Spring.  He  reported  two  dozen  short, 
five  dozen  stained  and  six  dozen  dam¬ 
aged  and  returned  23  cents  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  when  white  eggs  were  selling  for 
26  and  26^2.  cents.  The  shipper  packed 
then  personally  and  knew  the  count 
was  right  and  all  white  Leghorns  ex¬ 
cept  six  dozen  brown.  Wte  have  tried 


to  get  Mr.  Jurgens  to  give  us  some  I 
evidence  of  the  shortage  and  damages 
so  that  we  could  put  in  claim  to  the  ex¬ 
press  company,  but  he  simply  ignores 
our  requests.  The  amount  is  not  big 
enough  to  justify  suit  to  recover;  but 
shippers  need  to  know  the  facts,  and 
may  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
“Publisher’s  Desk,”  which  seems  to  be  an 
institution  peculiar  to  yourself.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  has  saved  many  a  subscriber  much 
more  than  your  paper  cost  him.  Your  views 
on  temperance  also  meet  my  approval,  in 
fact,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  find  any 
fault  with  Tub  Ruiial  New-YobRek. 

New  Jersey.  w.  h.  z. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  enthusiastic 
friend  is  not  the  publisher  of  the  paper. 

I  find  fault  with  each  and  every  issue, 

I  do  this  in  order  to  improve  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  issues  as  much  as  possible. 
Some  issues  we  like  better  than  others; 
but  our  constant  aim  is  to  make  the 
paper  more  useful  and  helpful  to  the 
people  who  read  it.  It  is,  of  course, 
gratifying  that  many  of  our  friends  ap¬ 
preciate  this  effort.  The  “Publisher’s 
Desk”  department  is  simply  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  effort  to  help  the  man  who 
is  not  in  a  position  to  help  himself.  I 
have  always  felt  that  an  injury  to  one 
farmer  is  the  concern  of  all  farmers; 
and  if  the  one  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  farmers  who  now  belong  to 
THE  R.  -Y.  family  should  act  to¬ 
gether  and  support  one  another  through 
the  paper  or  otherwise  as  occa¬ 
sion  required,  the  influence  for  good 
would  be  almost  beyond  estimate.  'I  bis 
line  of  thought  led  to  the  use  of  the 
influence  of  the  paper  to  secure  justice 
and  protection,  as  far  as  possible  for 
individual  subscribers.  Sometimes  we 
succeed ;  often  we  fail,  but  we  believe 
that  the  result  of  success  and  failure 
work  to  the  general  good  in  discoura¬ 
ging  fraud  and  deception.  Almost  every 
day  we  have  received  money  to  return 
to  some  one.  j.  j.  d. 


A  QUESTION  IN  POULTRY  BREEDING. 

I  bavo  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
It.  I*.  Rocks  young  and  old  (young  all 
April  batch),  all  running  together.  If  I 
separate  them  the  first  of  January  will 
the  eggs  set  February  15  breed  true  or 
show  the  cross?  g.  g.  l. 

Williamsport,  l’a. 

As  we  only  keep  one  breed  of  hens  I 
could  not  say  positively  whether  these 
birds  would  breed  true  or  not,  and  some 
fanciers  say  they  would  not.  But  I  think 
they  would  breed  true  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  save  the  eggs. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


GRAIN  CROP  FOR  POULTRY. 

I  have  a  small  ben  farm  (about  four 
acres).  Could  you  give  me  tin  idea  as  to 
what  would  be  the  most  profitable  crop 
to  grow  for  ben  food?  I  planted  a  small 
patch  of  corn  this  year,  and  it  has  yielded 
well.  The  land  Is  light,  and  I  used  nothing 
but  hen  manure.  I  grow  cabbages,  turnips 
and  mangels,  but  would  like  to  grow  more 
gn, in.  .(.  W.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

I  consider  corn  by  far  the  best  grain 
crop  for  the  poult ryman  to  grow  for  the 
following  reasons  :  First,  80  to  100  bush¬ 
els  of  shelled  corn  can  be  grown  on  one 
acre  of  land,  which  is  about  double  the 
yield  of  any  other  grain  we  raise.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  land  can  still  he  used  by  the 
hens  while  the  crop  is  growing.  Third, 
there  is  no  other  crop  of  grain  that  will 
stand  any  great  amount  of  hen  manure, 
as  the  nitrogen  contained  will  force  the 
growth  until  the  straw  falls  down.  If 
the  hens  do  not  range  all  over  the  corn 
a  crop  of  turnips  can  be  raised  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  corn  by  sowing  the  seed  at 
the  last  cultivation,  and  although  the 
cornstalks  do  not  make  good  litter,  we 
can  sell  them  and  buy  straw  from  our 
neighbors  who  have  dairies. 

FI.OYD  Q.  WHITE. 


KEROSENE  EMULSION  FOR  HENHOUSE. 

Can  you  give  ine  a  recipe  for  kerosene 
emulsion  for  spraying  henhouse? 

Sherborn,  Mass.  H.  A.  M. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  gives  the 
following  directions  for  making  several 
mixtures  for  killing  chicken  mites : 

Kerosene  Emulsion. — Shave  or  chop 
oik'  pound  of  hard  soap,  add  to  a  gallon 
of  soft  water,  place  on  a  fire  and  tiring 
to  a  boll  to  dissolve  the  soap.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  stir  in  while  hot  two 
gallons  of  kerosene.  This  makes  a  thick, 
creamy  emulsion,  which  may  he  kept  as 
a  stock  solution.  For  use  dilute  with  10 
parts  of  soft  water.  It  is  better  to  apply 
it  hot  if  possible. 

Kerosene  and  Flake  Naptiialbne. — 
Dissolve  In  two  gallons  of  kerosene  all  of 
the  flake  naphthalene  if  will  take.  Apply 
without  dilution.  Flake  naptlialene  is  a 
petroleum  by-product  in  the  form  of  white 
flakes.  It  Is  the  basis  of  moth  halls  and 
has  the  same  penetrating  gasoline  odor.  It 
may  he  obtained  from  the  druggist  at  a 
cost  of  from  eight  to  15  cents  per  pound, 
depending  upon  the  amount  purchased. 

Kerosene  and  Carbolic  Acid. — Add  one 
part  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  three  parts 
of  kerosene.  Apply  without  dilution  and 
keep  stirred  while  applying.  Crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid  is  preferred  to  the  better  grades 
because  of  its  containing  other  coal  tar 
compounds  in  addition  to  phenol. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  10. 


I'll  Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 

r-if  You’ll  Let  Me  -% 

This  is  Just  a  little  ad — but  a  postal  wilt  bring:  iny  BIq 
Book— and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  coveted  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 


than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  price— so  why  pay  $50 
more?  20,000  larmtrs  have 
•tamped  tholr  O.  K.  on 
my  sproador  and  money, 
eavlng  prloa.  My  Special 
Proposition  will  interest  you. 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Poatal  and  Sava  900.00? 
Address  Wm.  Galloway,  Proa. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

669  Galloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la 


F r  Bight 

Paid 


SILOS 

G&T’bOR  FREE  BOOK  ON  SILAGE 
Oldest  Firm  in  the  Builocst 

MAKERS  OR 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.  aLIInvTt 


F  arm  Earnings 

are  canity  increased  by  the  n sc 
of  this  economical  and  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  feed  room  or 
dairy.  Coats  little,  wears  for 
years  and  useful  every  day. 

“Farmer’s 
Favorite** 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Makun  more  productive  stock  feeding.  Kor  heat¬ 
ing  water,  sterilizing  milk  cans,  rendering  lard, 
boiling  sap,  canning  fruit,  and  other  uses  of  far¬ 
mers,  poultrymen,  stock  raisers,  fruit  growers,  ete. 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  1b  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heuvler 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lmSd!I  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
ristte.  Never  clogs.  10  Day.*  Fro.  Trial, 
o  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Freo  Book. 

Ft  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Mlllord,  Mam. 


DON’T  FIGHT  HEN  LICE  ALL  SUMMER 


Will  Insure  Entire  Freedom  From  All  Pests  of  the  Hen  Roost 

It  comes  in  solid  cakes.  Melt  it  and  apply  hot  to 
the  perches  with  a  paint  brush.  It  tills  the  chicks 
and  crevices  whore  the  lice  hide  and  breed  during 
the  day  It  is  fatal  to  both  lice  and  nits.  Preven¬ 
tion  is  better  than  cure.  Apply  it  this  fall.  It 
will  kill  this!  season’s  crop,  and  ho  there  in  the 
spring  ready  for  the  first  comers.  One  pound  cake 
sufficient  for  roost  of  fifty  hens.  Postpaid  50  cents, 
(2-eent  stamps  will  do.)  Writo  for  prices  on  larger 
quantities.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  hack. 
Inventor  nml  0.  W.  MAPES,  The  Hen-Man 

Alaniifnetu rer.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844. 
It.  MacKKLLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Poukskill,  N.Y. 

W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  M.  L.  KICK,  Ashburuham,  Mass. 


WD  Rock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tosted 
■  >  •  heavy  layers,  $11  to  |5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt,.  Kiseo,  lv.  V. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  choice  April  hatched  cockorols  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  to  WHITE  &  RICE,  Ynrktown,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 


250  acres  devoted  to 
horns.  MT.  PLEASANT 


xcept 

vigor  and  quality. 
i  producing  the  best  m  Leg- 

FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Mo. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layors;  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pullets  5  inos.  old,  $1  each.  Catalog  free. 

C.  II.  ZIMilER,  Weedsport.  N.  V. 


Pon  I  try  me  u— -Send  10c.  for  our  1909  CnlAlog,  chock  full  of  imefu 
information.  Describes  and  IllustrAtes  3f»  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  he  without  It.  Kaat  PoiipkhI  Poultry  Yarda, Marietta, Pa 


VAN  ALSTTNE’S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Kdw.  Van  Alstynk  <fc  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  2«e3 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinulaik 
Smith.  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 


In  order  to  make 
room  for  liOOO  grow 
lug  chicks  und  1000 
ducklings,  we  are 
forced  to  oiler  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  he  able  to  get  bargains 
in  Single  und  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro 
auction  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hutched  this  season.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  und  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  In  largo 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
In  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Rochelle.  New  York. 


/innn  EURRKTH  F"r  Sate.  Write  for  price  Hat  sml  cln  ui  " 
*fUUU  It's  free.  DkKLKIKE  IIUOS.,  Box  4J,  Jamestown  .Mir Si. 

CCppCTC  —  Warranted  good  rat  and  rabbit 
huntors.  A  few  choieo  Fox  Terrier 
Pups.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Address 
SHADY  DAWN  FERRIOT  FARM,  New  London,  O. 


COLLI)!  I’DPS.  from  imported  champion  stool: 
real  drivers.  $5  to  $8  each.  Also  Berkshire  hogs. 

BROOKS 1 1)  10  FARM,  Prospect,  Ohio. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
October  16,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington..  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rattier 
an  IndoUnite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
frnits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  Is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .30  ©  .31  % 

.33©  .36 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .26  @  .29 

30©  .32 

Gower  Grades  . 

.  .23  &  .25 

26©  .29 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .26  ©  .29 

.28®  .31 

Common  to  Good. . . 

.  .22  @  .24 

.21®  .27 

Factory . 

.  .21  ©  .23 

.23®  .26 

Packing  Stock . 

.  .19  @  .22 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange 

price  $1.81  per 

40- quart  can.  netting  3%  cents  to 

shippers  In  the  26 -cent  freight  zone 

who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

.07®  .12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .16  @  .16 

.18®  .22 

Common  to  Good. . . 

.  .12  ®  .13 

.14©  .16 

Skims . 

..  .05  ®  .08 

.10®  .12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .36  ©  .40 

.42©  .46 

White,  good  to  elioico 

.  .29  ©  .35 

.33©  .38 

Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

..  .30  &  .33 

.34©  .37 

Common  to  Good..: 

.  .18  ®  .25 

.20®  .28 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.60  ©  2.76  qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

..  2.10  ©  2.30 

Pea . 

.  2.10  ®  2.30  qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

.  2.00  ®  2.50 

White  Kidney . 

..  2.40  ©  2.76  qt. 

.15 

HOE'S 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .37  ©  .39 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .26  ®  .28 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .it)  ©  n 

.16 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06  @  3)9 

.09®  .13 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04  ®  .00 

Cherries . 

.  .16  ®  .17  lb. 

.22®  .26 

Raspberries . 

.  321  ®  .22  lb. 

.24®  .26 

Huckleberries . 

.12  @  .1254; 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Snow,  bbl . 

2.50 

to  4 .00 

Wealthy . . 

2225 

©  3.50 

Twenty-Onnce . 

2.50 

fa  3.50 

Holland  Pippin . 

2.00 

©  3.60 

Fall  Pippin . 

2.60 

©  3.50 

McIntosh . 

©  5.00 

Maiden  HLusb . 

2.00 

©  3.00 

Gravenstoln . 

2.00 

©  3.25 

Spitz . 

@  3.25 

Npy . 

fa  ...IK) 

King . 

®  3.75 

Baldwin . 

2.01) 

0i  2.75 

Greening . 

2.00 

©  3.60 

Jonathan . 

hi  4.50 

Common . 

1 .00 

©  1.75 

Crabapples.  bbl . 

3.00 

©  6  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl... 

4.00 

On  6.00 

Anjou,  bbl . 

@  4.00 

Rose .  ... 

3.50 

©  6.00 

Clairgeau . 

®  1  26 

Seckel,  bbl . 

4  00 

©  7  (Kl 

KielTer . 

®  2  .50 

Plums.  8  lb.  bkt. . 

.10 

(a>  30 

Grapes,  Up-river,  case 

.45 

©  .70 

Western  N. Y..4lb.bkt. 

.07 

©  .10 

Peaches.  U;>-river,  crt. 

1.30 

© 

State  bkt . 

.86 

®  1.10 

Watermelons,  car . i 

liO.Ol)  ©I2S.II0 

M  usk  in  cions,  crate.... 

1.00 

©  2.00 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes. 

Maine,  1(56  lbs . 76  ©  'LUO 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl...  1.00  ©  2.00 

Long  Island .  2.00  ©  240 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl..  T .75  ©  2,25 

Cabbage,  lOo .  1.50  ®  3.60 

Caulitlowers.  bbl .  1.25  ©  2.50 

Corn,  Jersey.  100  . 26  ©  1.00 

Cucumbers,  bbl .  1.00  ©  3.00 

Lettuce,  bk l .  25  ©  .75 

Peas,  hi  bid.  bkt .  2.50  ©  3.00 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl...  .60  ©  1.00 

Lima  Beans,  bag . 50  ©  1.25 

Onions.  L  I.  &  Jersey 

bbl  . 1.60  ®  2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag .  1.00  ©  1.60 

Radishes.  100  bunches,  .60  ©  .75 

String  Beans,  bn . 40  ©  .60 

Spinach,  bbl . . . 25  ®  .75 

SquusO,  Hubbard,  bbl.  .75  ©  1 .00 

Turnips.  White,  bbl . 75  (a)  1.00 

Tomatoes. 


Nearby,  fey.  box . 30  ©  .50 

Common  box . 20  © 


each 


bch. 


.03®  .06 


.03 


U  V  E  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . H  @ 

Fowls .  15  © 

Roosters . .10  & 

Ducks . |3  ff  .15 

Geese . 10  <tn  .12 

Turkeys..  . 15  © 


DRESSED  POULTRY’ 


Chickens,  roasting  .. 

.25 

<& 

.20 

.27® 

.29 

Good  to  Cboiee . 

.21 

.22 

.23© 

.25 

Common  Run.  .. 

.15 

.17 

.18® 

220 

Fancy  broilers,  pair. 

.40 

© 

.60 

Broilers, 4lo.  to  pr.,  lb. 

.20 

© 

.20 

Fowls . . 

.12 

© 

.17 

.15® 

220 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

® 

.19 

220® 

.23 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

© 

3.50 

LIVE  STOCI 

& 

Native  Steers,  loo  lbs.. 

4.10 

© 

7.35 

Bulls . 

© 

4  40 

Cows . 

hi 

4.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal.  100  lb...  6.00  ©10.00 

Culls . . 4.50  ©5.50 

Sheep,  ItMl  lbs . 3.0(1  ©  4.60 

Lambs . 6.00  ©  7.50 

Hogs . 6.00  ©  8.25 

GRAIN 


Wtieat.  No.  I,  North’n 

Duluth,  new,  bn .  1  If, 

No.  2,  Red .  1  23 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .65  ©  .10 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .40  ©  .48 

Rye . 70  ©  75 

Harley,  feeding  . 68  ©'  .60 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  I,  ton . 10.00  ©20.00 

No.  2 . 18.00  ©I8  60 

No.  3 . 17.00  ©17.50 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  ©18.00 

Clover . 14.00  ©17.00 

Wild  Hay  . 0.00  ©10.00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00  ©18  60 

Oat  and  Wtieat . 7.00  ©  8.00 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Boat  Creamery . 29©  .31 

Fair  to  Good . 26©  .28 

Eggs,  Fancy . 29©  JR 

Good  to  Choice . 25©  .28 

Lower  Grades . 18©  .22 

Apples,  bbl .  2.50®  5.00 

Muakmelous,  crate  .  1 .00©  2.00 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter.  Prime  Elgin . 32©  .35 

Lower  Grades . 25®  29 

B«gs . 25©  .29 


Laminitis. 

I  seek  a  little  advice  in  regard  to  a  horse 
that  was  lately  foundered.  Previous  to 
this.  I  should  say  about  live  weeks  before, 
lie  had  trouble  with  his  kidneys.  That, 
however,  passed  off  after  a  veterinary  had 
Riven  him  a  dose  of  medicine,  and  lie 
improved.  \\'e  had  him  placed  In  a  veter¬ 
inary  hospital  for  the  founder,  where  he 
stood  for  a  month.  lie  was  pronounced 
cured,  seut  hack,  and  while  we  have  given 
him  only  the  very  lightest  of  work,  per¬ 
haps  a  mile  in  a  single  day  or  just  enough 
for  a  little  exercise,  he  is  steadily  going 
backward,  and.  we  might  say.  that  to-day 
he  is  no  hotter  than  when  we  sent  him  to 
the  hospital,  lie  seems  to  he  sore  in  his 
legs,  wabbles  and  staggers  when  he  walks, 
although  his  appetite  is  good  and  his  flesh 
seems  to  be  good.  We  feed  oats  and  cut 
Timothy  hay  and  bran  three  or  four  times 
a  week.  He  is  about  nine  years  old  and 
lias  been  a  good  animal  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  If  you  could  advise  us  as"  to  wlmt 
method  to  lake  in  treatment,  we  should  be 
glad  to  .mpiove  Ins  condition  and  take 
your  advice.  We  might  say  that  the  tips 
or  crowns  of  the  forehead  hoofs  are  coming 
out  very  rough)  and  are  hot  to  the  touch. 
1 1  in  condition  prior  to  tills  sickness  has  al¬ 
ways  been  excellent.  A  friend  lias  told  me 
that  he  believes  ringbone  is  coming  on  the 
front  feet,  as  they  seem  swollen  and  very 
sore.  The  swelling  extends  almost  up  to 
the  knees.  h.  g.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

In  all  probability  the  coronets'  (hoof- 
heads)  have  been  severely  blistered  for 
founder  and  the  skin  has  not  yet  recovered. 
Repeated  blistering  would  be  correct  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  disease  In  question,  but  we 
are  unable  to  say  if  the  diagnosis  has  been 
correct.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a 
horse  may  act  as  you  describe  from  merely 
standing  in  the  stable  and  eating  more 
feed  than  he  can  digest  or  utilize.  We 
would  advise  turning  him  out  In  a  yard 
ail  day  or  giving  walking  exercise  to  the 
extent  of  three  or  four  miles  a  day.  Have 
him  shod  with  flat-bar  shoes  over  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  tar  and  oakum  and  thick  leather 
soles  or  rubber  pads.  Give  one  dram  of 
iodide  of  potash  twice  daily  in  water.  Keep 
the  coronets  well  smeared  with  vaseline 
or  lanolin.  a.  s.  a. 


.  Don't  Pay  Tribute  to  a  Trust 


If  yon  had  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  made  to  order,  you  couldn’t 
have  them  made  any  better  than 

The  Century  Boot 

(Cold  Cross  Brand) 

No  matter  how  carefully  they  were  made,  you  wouldn’t  secure  a  better  wear¬ 
ing  boot.  CENTURY  Boots  are  made  of  line  rubber — the  best  rubber  produced 
in  the  world.  The  vamp  is  made  extra  strong  by  forcing,  under  powerful 
hydraulic  pressure,  rubber  into  the  best  quality  of  canvas  duck.  To  prevent 
cracking  at  the  ankle  (like  ordinary  boots)  an  extra  pure  gum,  no-crack  ankle 
reinforcement  is  used. 

Century  Soles  are  made  of  the  toughest  compound  known.  This  sole  is  so 
compounded  and  vulcanized  that  it  will  rebound  when  it  strikes  a  hard  sub¬ 
stance  rather  than  chip  off,  as  the  soles  of  an  ordinary  boot  would  do. 

Century  Boots  Are  Cheapest 

because  best — best  iu  material,  best  in  workmanship,  and 
best  for  wear.  Look  for  the  name  Century  and  Gold  Cross 
on  the  boot.  When  you  want  any  high-grade  satisfac- 
rubber  boot  or  shoe,  ask  for  the  Gold  Cross  line, 
insures  you  quality  and  service. 

If  you  can’t  secure  CENTURY  Roots  from  your 
dealer,  write  us  and  send  his  name,  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 


Trade  Mark 


Now  York  Chicago  Boston  Loo|,  for  ,ho  cold  Cross 


WE  TAN 

Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cuttle  hides  for 
Kiikh,  Kobe*  and  fTonfcw.  Wo  mnko  Ladies’  and  (lent s’ 
Far  Cent*,  Hcarfs,  1YI  uff«,  O loves, etc.,  from  skins  sent 
unto  bo  tunned.  Wo  Kunranteo  everything  we  make. 
Send  for  Illmttrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 
THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


CASH  for  FURS 


You  got  tho  highest  prices  nud  tho 

?uirkest  returns  when  you  ship  your 
urs  to  Funsten.  We  receive  and  sell 
more  furs  direct  from  trapping  sec- 
tioiis  than  any  house  in  tho  world. 
Tho  biggest  American  and  foreign 
buj  era  nre  represented  at  our  regular 
sales.  The  fierce  competition  among 
buyers  enables  us  to  get  higher  prices 
than  anyone  else.  That's  why  we  can 
send  you  the  most  money  for  your 
furs,  and  send  it  quicker.  Trappers’ 
outfits  furnished  at  cost. 


Big  Money  in  Trapping 


While  work  is  slack,  do  some  trapping.  It  pays  big 
profits.  Wo  send  our  Trupper’s  Guide,  Fur  Market 
Reports  and  Shipping  Trigs  FREE.  Write  toduy  for 
Catalog  O  and  New  Trapper’s  Guide,  full  of  success 
and  money-making  secrets — ALL  SENT  FREE.  (3) 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  99  Elm  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RAW  FURS  OF  ALL  KINDS  WANTED 

Price  list  issued  every  month  beginning  with 
November.  A  postal  will  bring  it.  Noue  more 
reliable  or  trustworthy.  Address 

LEMUEL  BLACK.  LOCK  BOX  338.  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


1)1.  EASE  semi  a  trial  sliipmentto  the  Oldest  Corn- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  ICst.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  May.  Grain.  Deans, 
AppieS  etc.  «•:•  H.  WOOIWAIW,  302  (Irnrnwteli  St.,  N.  Y, 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Kggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited- 


DAIRY  SHORT  HORNS 

Will  sell  the  entire  herd  or  any  number, 
to  close  up  the  G.  H.  Bell  estate. 

F.  S.  BELL,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


MULE-FOOTED  HOGS 

Tlie  largest  herd  in  tho  United  Stutes.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply. 

JNO.  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


gXl’KKIKNCED  POP  I.THYMAN  can  get 

half  interest  in  established  poultry  business. 
Fall  particulars  care  Rural  New-Yobkeh. 


OFFER  1  ;<>  EAKLY  BUYERS,  strictly 


.  _  first- 

eluss  bronze  turkey  stock. 

BURT  MeCONN ELL,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


PURE  BRED  TURKEYS  S  POULTRY- .Select  Stock.  Price 

Right.  Cir.  Free.  Fairview  Faria,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


U/ANTED^Singlo  Protestant  man  to  work  on  gentle- 
"  man's  place.  Horse,  cow,  chickens  and  furnace. 
Good  treatment  to  tempernte.reliahle  person.  Ref 
eretiee.  Address  "O.J.W.,"  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTFn~iI,ul  cillKlljlu  ol  producing  certified 
IT  nil  I  LU  milk,  to  take  205  acre  farm  near 
Washington.  1).  0.,  on  shares,  half  arid  half.  Will 
sell  right  man  half  interest  in  stock  and  tools  on 
five  years  time  without  interest.  Address 

A.  F.  K.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  FARMS—  Healthful  climate,  short  open 
u  winters;  best  markets;  productive  soil ;  cheap 
land.  Write  for  catalogue,  last  of  50  farms. 
WM.G.  WKCHTENHISEK,  Harrington,  Del. 


DEIjAVVARK  FARMS- 200  acres  fine  land,  well 
located,  good  buildings,  $5500.  175  acres,  Edge 
of  Village,  40  acres  timber,  Largo  Dwelling,  $5000 
Easy  Terms.  Catalog  Free,  500  Bargains,  Reliable 
Agency.  GEORGE  W.  TEB0,  Dover,  Delaware. 


For  sale  —Two  humtrad  acre  dairy  farm,  city  limits,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  Raines  large  crops,  al.iinilaat  water  supply,  homo 
market.  Atl.lreasV.  K,  Knapp,  10  lit  (iirunt  ATe.,P!iilatlel|>hla,l’a. 

ICfl  E1DMQ  Uor  Sale  iu  the  fertile  Dela- 
IvU  mnlllw  ware  Valley;  from  5  to  200 
acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New  catalogue  and  map. 

HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown.  Pa. 


150  ACRES, 


25  acres  timber  worth 
$1500,  8-room  house;  2 
basement  barns;  silo;  plenty  fruit;  buildings  good. 
Price  $4000.  Terms. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


CAI  C  -  WINTER  HOME  on 

Indian  river,  Florida.  Ten 
acres  bearing  pineapples,  seventy  bearing  orange 
and  grape  fruit  trees.  Two-story  dwelling,  stable, 
packing  house,  tram,  etc. 

Address,  Box  132  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla. 


Big  Farm  Sacrificed 


William  H.  Cohen  &  Co. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
229  Washington  Street 
New  York 

Ship  us  your  Game.  Poultry,  Eggs,  Chestnuts, 
Sheilbarks  and  Live  Poultry. 


GEO.  P.  RAM  MONII  ICST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Her 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry .  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3t>  Little  IlilliSt..  New  York- 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  couvluce  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  £j  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 


A  FEW  YEARS  SPENT  IN  THE  NAVY  are  years  of  valu¬ 
able  experience.  Habits  of  regularity  are  formed. 
Healthy  oxercise,  regular  drills,  and  growing  re¬ 
sponsibility  develop  quickness  and  self  reliance. 
Many  large  employers  prefer  men  who  have  had 
naval  training  because  more  capable  and  efficient. 

Young  men  with  mechanical  knowledge  have 
greater  opportunities.  They  master  their  trade 
instead  of  being  mere  helpers. 

Go  to  a  recruiting  office  and  learn  about  tlie  fine 
chances  ill  tile  different  branches  of  tho  Service  to 
save  money,  tlie  hours  of  duty,  cruises,  sports,  pro¬ 
motion,  etc.  You  are  not  urged  to  enlist.  Individ¬ 
uality  will  be  developed,  not  suppressed,  in  tlie 
Navy,  Ask  any  one  in  tho  Service  about  it. 

The  Navy  hanger  in  Post  Office,  and  Navy 
posters  will  give  yon  an  idea  of  tho  appearance  of  a 
bluejacket.  Apply  at 

NAVY  RECRUITING  OFFICE.  80  South  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TFAMRTFR  WANTPn-Jl!,,ri(><1  man  without 

I  CAMo  I  Lll  Vi  All  I  lU  family,  orsons  old  enough 
to  work.  Desirable,  permanent  position  to  steady 
man  who  will  make  employer’s  interests  his  own. 
Modern  cottage,  electric  lights,  fuel,  vegetables, 
aud  milk  furnished.  Wages  at  start  $35.00  per 
month.  Give  references  and  fnil  particulars  in 
first  letter.  MT.  PLEASANT  FARM.  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 


Stock,  Tools  and  Crops  Included 

12  cows,  0  calves  and  heifers,  bull  (all  llolsteins), 
4  hogs,  pair  good  horses,  farm  machinery,  wagons, 
harnesses,  dairy  utensils,  30  cords  stove  wood,  hay 
aud  all  crops  thrown  in  with  this  money-making 
134-acre  farm  to  settle  immediately.  $4000  takos 
ail;  easy  terms.  Cuts  80  tons  hay,  spring  watered 
pasture  for  30  cows.  40  acres  heavy  growth  hard 
wood  and  hemlock;  150  bills,  apples  in  season;  100- 
ton  sily.  For  picture  of  the  14-room  maple  shaded 
residence  and  l>i*r  barns,  all  in  good  repair,  see 
page  144,  "Strout's  Farm  Buyers’  Guide  No.  28,” 
just  out,  copy  free.  K.  A.  STROUT  OO.,  Desk 
1099,  47  West  34th  St..  New  York. 


Farms 
W&jdJjiRf 


oif- 


.  _  _  _ .  v.v 

gSouthsidc  Virginia^ 

■J  Locate  now  on  the  new  railroad.  Runs 
through  the  richest  farming  and  trucking 
country. 

Lands  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre. 

•J  Rich  farms  now  at  low  prises.  Produce 
two  and  three  cropa  per  year,  abundant  water, 
timber,  excellent  climate.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  information :  B.  E.  RICE,  Agent, 
Industrial  Department,  Virginian  Railway  Co., 
DepuG.  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING, 


A  R  O  of  Boo  Culture,  Root .  1  f>0 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas..  12  HO 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw  .  1  50 

Asparagus,  Hexnmer  .  50 

Bean  Culture.  Sevey .  50 

Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn .  2  00 

Bush  Fruits,  Card . . .  l  50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie  .  50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1  75 

Citrus  Fruits,  Ilitme  . 2  50 

Clovers  ami  How  to  Grow  Them, 

Shaw . 1  00 

Cotton,  Burkett .  2  20 
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HUMOROUS 

Let  the  Tariff  traders  figger 

IIow  to  boost  our  burdens  bigger, 
There’s  a  limit  to  what  even  they’ve  pre¬ 
sumed  ; 

There'll  be  pause  for  due  reflection, 

In  this  riot  of  Protection, 

When  the  Ultimate  Consumer  is — consumed. 

— Puck. 

Teacher:  “Felicia,  name  some  bird 
that  is  extinct.”  Felicia:  “Our  canary 
—the  cat-  got  it  last-  night.” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

“It  is  annoying  to  wait  for  a  train 
that’s  late.”,  “Yes;  and  it  is  even  more 
annoying  to  wait  for  a  train  that  was 
discontinued  the  week  before.” — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Jorunal. 

Blobbs — Why  do  you  liken  Harduppe 
to  the  busy  bee?  He’s  not  particularly 
industrious,  is  he?”  Slobbs — Oh,  no,  it 
isn’t  that,  but  nearly  every  one  he 
touches  gets  stung. — Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Farmer  Foddershucks  :  “Hoaw  do 
them  Summer  boarders  of  yourn  keep 
busy  ?”  Reuben  Robbins :  “They  play 
golf.”  F.  F.:  “What’n  Sam  Hill’s 
that  ?”  R.  R. :  “  ’S  near’s  I  kin  figger, 
it's  solitaire  shinny.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

“Takes  four  men  to  handle  me  when 
I  git  started.”  “I  saw  one  man  handle 
ye  yesterday  over  on  the  next  ranch.” 
“Well,  they  happened  to  be  short-handed 
over  there.” — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 

Woman  (to  boy  whom  she  has  sur¬ 
prised  under  apple  tree)  :  “What  are 
you  doing  in  my  orchard?”  Boy:  “If 
you  please,  ma’am,  I  just  came  to  see 
if  you  would  lend  me  a  few  apples.” — 
Punch. 

“I  see  you  farmers  are  all  buying  au¬ 
tomobiles.”  “We  are,”  admitted  Farmer 
Whiffletree,  “and  you  can  believe  it  or 
not,  but  my  hired  man  has  developed 
enough  energy  to  be  pinched  for  speed¬ 
ing.” — Kansas  City  Journal. 

“A  mother’s  club!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Farmer  Hayrick,  putting  the  newspaper 
down.  “The  very  idee  o’  setch  a  thing! 

I  never  use  nothin’  but  a  shingle.  Nice 
‘sort  o’  mothers  they  must  be  that  has 
to  use  a  club !” — Browning’s  Magazine. 

“Father,”  said  little  Rollo,  “what  is 
appendicitis?”  “My  son,”  answered  the 
cynical  parent,  “appendicitis  is  some¬ 
thing  that  enables  a  good  doctor  to 
open  up  a  man’s  anatomy  and  remove 
his  entire  bank  account.” — Richmond 
Evening  Star. 

“Is  it  true,  doctor,”  asked  the  Sum¬ 
mer  girl,  “that  eating  cucumbers  will 
remove  freckles?”  “Of  course,”  replied 
Dr.  Kidder,  “in  certain  circumstances.” 
“Really!  What  circumstances?”  “Well, 
provided  the  freckles  are  on  the  cucum¬ 
bers.” — Answers. 

“Your  boy  Josh  says  he  is  going  to 
be  a  wizard  of  Wall  street.”  “Yes,” 
answered  Farmer  Corntossel.  ‘  “He 
thinks  so.  But  the  chances  are  that  the 
regular  wizards  will  use  him  as  the 
subject  of  one  of  their  mysterious  dis¬ 
appearance  acts.” — Washington  Star. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 


Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telln  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expenxe  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
froo  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Card*,  Writ#  m*.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  *av*  you  money.  . 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbollneum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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that  some  farmers 
still  continue  to  haul 
litter  out  of  the  barn  in  fcriiSuR  Litter  Carrier 


a  wheelbarrow— the  dirtiest, 
hardest  work  on  a  farm — when  the 

Star  Litter  Carrier 

Carries  Litter  Out  Automatically? 

You  can  save  three-quarters  of  the  time  cleaning  out  your  barn  and  do 
it  10  times  more  conveniently.  You  can  save  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of 
your  hired  man’s  time  each  day.  How  much  will  it  be  worth  to  you  in  a 
month?  The  Star  Litter  Carrier  quickly  pay#  for  itself.  It  lightens  labor, 
lowers  expense  and  increases  profits. 

Send  Us  a  Rough  Sketch  With  Dimensions 

of  your  barn  floor  and  we  will  draw  same  to  a  scale  and  submit  specifications 
to  you  of  your  requirements  and  exact  cost  of  installing  an  outfit.  We  will 
tell  you  whether  you  need  a  rigid  or  rod  track  outfit.  All  of  this  we  do  free 
of  charge,  and  in  addition  we  will  send  you  our  new  and  complete  catalog — 
the  most  complete  on  Litter,  Feed  and  Milk  Can  Carriers  ever  published— 
over  60  illustrations,  30  pages. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  COMPANY 

Mfrs.  of  Bam  Equipments  for  25  Years 
No.  SS  Hunt  Street  -  -  Harvard,  Ill. 


FREE -This  Illustrated 

s\Magazine  For  Farmers 


Kaep 


^  YOU  may  learn  all  about  the  uses  of  cement 
^  and  concrete  on  the  farm — and  hoiu  to  use 


Up-to-Dateon 
Farm  Building  News" 


You  know  that  concrete  is  rapidly 
replacing  lumber  on  the  farm,  because  it 
is  more  economical,  being  perma 
nent  and  more  safe,  being  fire¬ 
proof.  This  magazine  will  inlorm 
from  time  to  time  of  what 
others  are  doing  and  what  you 
can  do.  You  will  find  it  an  edu 


them  yourself,  by  reading  this  magazine 

— “The  Farm  Cament  News”—  # 

And  the  magazine  won’t  cost  you  a  penny.  ^ 
Just  »end  ua  your  name  and  full  ad-  4 


dress  on  coupon,  postal  or  in  J 
letter  and  you  will  be 

put  on  our  free  list.  ^  .*4 


r  PORTLAND  i 
V  CEMENT  ' 


cation,  a  correspondence  course  in 
k  concrete  construction.  It's  free  be¬ 
cause  we  want  you  to  know  how  to 
use  Universal  Portland  Cement, 

the  highest  grade  poitland  cement 
made.  Suitable  for  all  classes  of  work, 
easiest  to  work  with,  always  uniform  and 
dependable.  Get  your  name  to  us  for  * 
the  magazine  and  be  entertained  and  S  ^ 
instructed  by  every  issue  you  get.  >  <$> 

Address  y  V  o* 


UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND 


Dept.  2, 


CEMENT  CO. 
Frick  Bldg. 


Plttaburg,  Pa. 
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SEA  GREEN  5c  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  it  can’t  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  outand  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any  [building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don't  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
“HOOFS”— it  will  save  youmoney.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 


AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 


Granville,  N.  Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
850  toS300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

GALLOWAY 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

B-H.-P.  only  $119.50 


tion 


Direct 
From 
My  Fac¬ 
tory  on  30 
Days*  Free 
Trial.  Satislac- 
or  money 
back.  Write  forspec- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  ami 
k  one  small  profit.  Send  lor 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

Win*  Galloway  Co. 

665  Galloway  Statloa 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


THi  PORTER  UTTER  CARRIER 

Saves  labor  and  time,  Improves  health  conditions,  enriches 
the  field,  promotes  cleanliness,  and  given  stock  and  dairy  pro- 
ucts  a  clean  8«lable  appearance.  The  carrier  runs  on  a  steel 

track,  which  is  easily  faaf- 
»  ened  to  wall  or  ceiling,  an<l 
runs  very  eanlly,  an  the 
wheels  have  roller  bearings 
and  are  swivelled  so  as  to 
round  curves.  With  a  set  of 
gears,  which  are  enclosed 
in  the  gear  box,  the  tub  U 
lowered  for  filling  aim!  llftecf 
for  moving  to  tbe  dump  or 
the  wagon,  which  increase 
the  power.  It  is  liquid  tight 
and  turns  completely 
.over  when  the  litter  Is 
Stripped  out.  The  tub  Is 
[made  of  heavy  steel, 
J firmly  riveted,  and  lias 
*  pivoted  trucks  to  permit 
lateral  swing,  and  frame 
Is  of  strong  pipe  and  malleable  irou.  bend  for  a  catalogue, 
which  shows  many  exclusive  features  not  mentioned  here.  We 
also  have  the  best  hay  tools  and  other  handy  devices.  Write  us 
about  your  needs  today,  and  let  us  Bend  our  free  literature. 

J.  E.  POUTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL,. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  widej  The  Groove  pro  tecta 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .*.  Havana,  Ill. 


Wheels  IISES 

of  S  led 


i 


Construction— that’s  tho  important 
thing  in  stool  wheels.  No  spokes  to  rattle. 

No  repair  bills  Empire  Btoel  wheels  aro  made 
to  last  a  lifetime.  Listen  to  one  of  our  customers: 
“Gentlemen — I  send  you  herewith  order  for  4  more 
!  wheels.  The  wheels  I  got  from  you  10  years  ago  aro  all 
right  now.  That's  QUALITY."  It’s  the  Empire  Idea  all 
I  thro’.  Ask  about  Empire  Wagons.  Shall  wo  sond  catalog? 
EMPIRE  MFQ.  CO.,  Box  18 A,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring/ 
wagon*  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  otc.,[ 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  I 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  71617th  St.,  Eacine,  Win.  I 


Free  Trial  To  You 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh* 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Ifonarcb Machinery  Co«  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


You  Can  Now  Get  a  40-Year  Famous 

QUAKER  CITY  FEED  MILL 

Direct  From  Factory — No  Money  Down— On  Free 
Trial — Freight  Prepaid — At  BIG  CUT  in  Prices 

SEND  your  name,  quick,  for  Cut  Price  and  Free  Feed  Mill  Book  on  Quaker  City  Feed  Mill  Grinders, 
so  we  can  reserve  one  for  you  to  just  suit  your  needs,  and  save  you  all  jobbers’,  middlemen’s  and 
dealers’  profits  direct  from  the  factory.  Send  no  money — No  deposit  asked — We  prepay  the  freight 
— You  are  the  judge  and  jury  on  the  free  .«Fn  riTY  FAMILY  OP  rnn 

lsrpricee0everym°aUdaend  ^  **  '  TB 1^,  *ST5f SAM^ACE  AND  BY  TOE  SAME 

Note  particularly  that  this  offer  !s  on  Quaker  City  •nllll/T  /* 

Mills— the  grinders  that  have  been  the  standard  of  qua].  pU* 

ity  for  over  40  years — the  mills  that  are  more  widely  ^ 
and  more  favorably  known  than  all  other  makes  put 
together— the  mills  that  have  never  been  sold  before  at 
the  close  manufacturer’s  price  until  the  past  year.  We 
have  now  cut  out  the  Jobbers,  Dealers  and  all  Middle¬ 
men,  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  saving  their  profits. 

You  can  prove,  too,  at  our  risk,  that  the  Quaker  City 
is  all  we  claim,  that  it  is  the  mill  you  want,  before  you 

pay  us  a  penny.  Send  your  name  for  our  _ 

Bin  Ffiftfl  Mill  Book  Free  Investigate— -and  then  convince  yourself  at  our  risk  that  the  Quaker  City  Mill 

grinds  fastest,  does  the  best  work  with  least  power  and  least  trouble  on  your 
part.  Ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  all  grains— separate  or  mixed,  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal;  try  the  Quaker  on  all  of  these. 

Grinds  soft  and  wet  corn  just  as  well  as  dry  corn.  Write  for  Free  Book,  cut  prices,  guaranty,  free  trial  and  prepaid  freight  offer. 

One  of  Our  New  1910  Quaker  City  Mills  will  just  fit  your  requirements  and  make  you  good  money. 

A,  G.  Straub  Co-,  3737  Filbert  St-,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


0  to  ail 


11  Sizes— 22  Styles 
From  Hand  to  20-Horse  Power 


Vor..  LXVIII  No.  4018. 
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WEEKI.Y,  11.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  STUDY  OF  A  MULCHED  ORCHARD. 
A  Visit  to  the  Hitchings  Farm. 

Part  ii. 

The  older  trees  were  planted  on  a  hillside  which, 
I  understand  was  once  a  sheep  pasture  and  thus 
well  stocked  with  plant  food.  It  is  strong,  natural 
grass  land,  and  th6  continued  clipping  of  the  grass 
year  after  year  has  thickened  the  sod  much  as  it 
does  with  a  lawn.  The  soil  is  covered  with  a  soft 
thick  mass  of  rotting  grass.  Dig  into  the  soil  and  it 
is  found  dark  colored  and  full  of  humus.  It  does 
not  seem  so  strange  that  these  trees  have  grown 
and  given  fruit  year  after  year  without  fertilizer 
or  manure  when  we'  realize  what  grass  does  for 
a  soil.  I  remember  five  years  ago  visiting  the 
Hitchings  farm  when  he  had  just  planted  an  or¬ 
chard.  The  trees  had  been  set  in  an  old  hill  pas¬ 
ture  and  lightly  mulched  close  around  them  with 
straw  or  manure.  I  noticed  the  grass  in  this  field 
particularly.  The  soil  did 
not  seem  as  good  as  that 
in  the  older  orchard,  and 
I  do  not  think  one  could 
have  cut  800  pounds  of 
hay  to  the  acre  at  that 
time.  Since  then  nothing 
has  been  done  but  cut 
the  grass  once  a  year 
and  leave  it  as  it  fell. 

The  trees  have  made  a 
steady  growth,  but  what 
is  most  remarkable,  I  am 
sure  that  the  field  would 
now  cut  2,500  to  3,000 
pounds  of  hay  per  acre. 

And  this  increase  must 
be  due  entirely  to  the 
grass,  which  year  after 
year  has  been  cut  and 
left  on  the  ground.  I 
have  noticed  much  the 
same  thing  in  one  of 
my  own  fields — a  poor 
spot  at  the  back  of  the 
farm.  By  continual  clip¬ 
ping  the  weeds  and 
coarse  grass  and  leaving 
the  clippings  to  rot  on 
top  of  the  ground  we 
have  darkened  the  color 
of  the  soil  and  brought 
in  a  heavier  growth  of 
better  grass.  Let  it  be 
fully  understood  that  Mr. 

Hitchings  simply  prunes 
the  tree  moderately,  digs 
a  hole  in  the  sod,  plants  the  tree  and  lets  it  alone. 
There  is  no  plowing  or  cultivating  at  all.  The  young 
tree  is  mulched  by  throwing  a  mound  of  manure, 
straw  or  grass  around  it.  Protection  from  mice  is 
given  by  rolling  fine  wire  netting  around  the  base  of 
the  tree.  The  grass  is  cut  with  a  mowing  machine 
and  with  a  scythe  once  and  left  where  it  falls.  That 
is  all  the  “culture”  these  trees  have  from  the  start. 

Now  what  have  they  come  to  under  such  a  plan? 
A  sample  tree  in  the  bearing  orchard  is  shown  at 
big.  513.  The  peculiar  shape  and  appearance  of  this 
tree  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  grown  naturally — 
without  pruning  except  to  cut  off  the  interlocking 
branches.  I  am  making  no  argument  for  or  against 
this  plan,  but  simply  trying  to  show  just  what  the 
orchard  looks  like.  These  trees  were  well  covered 
with  fruit  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  This  fruit  was 
of  fair  size,  highly  colored  and  remarkably  free  from 
blemish.  With  apples  from  this  orchard  Mr. 
Hitchings  has  for  about  a  dozen  years  won 


first  prize  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  A  sam¬ 
ple  of  his  Duchess  apple  is  shown  at  Fig.  516, 
page  943.  When  I  was  there  windfalls  of  Wealthy 
and  other  Fall  varieties  were  bringing  one  dollar  a 
bushel  in  Syracuse.  From  these  low-spreading  trees 
a  drop  to  the  ground  is  a  short  journey,  and  it  is 
much  like  falling  upon  a  feather  bed  when  they 
strike  that  soft  mat  of  grass.  In  the  average  culti¬ 
vated  orchard  or  on  a  so-called  cover  crop  I  am 
cpiite  sure  that  40  per  cent  of  these  windfalls  would 
be  classed  as  culls.  I  would  make  that  estimate 
from  the  appearance  of  the  fallen  fruit  on  a  part 
of  the  orchard  where  an  experiment  with  cultivation 
is  being  carried  on.  Of  course  fruit  growers  do  not 
measure  their  success  by  the  windfall  crop,  but  at 
one  dollar  a  bushel  it  is  worth  talking  about. 

I  think  I  know  something  of  how  to  judge  the 
health  of  a  tree  by  the  color  and  size  of  the  foliage 
the  fruit  buds  formed  for  next  year,  the  length  of 
this  year’s  growth  and  the  appearance  of  the  fruit. 


With  the  possible  exception  of  color  these  mulched 
trees  were  very  satisfactory.  The  new  growth  would 
average  12  inches  or  more  on  most  of  the  bearing 
trees,  and  considerably  more  on  the  younger  ones. 
The  fruit  buds  were  plump  and  well-formed,  show¬ 
ing  an  abundant  crop  for  next  year.  The  leaves 
were  large  and  well  formed,  but  not  as  dark  a  green 
as  on  the  younger  trees  in  the  other  orchard.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  this  lighter  color,  which  was  the  result  of  the 
dry  Summer,  no  fair  criticism  could  be  made  as  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  these  trees.  With  the  load 
of  fruit  buds  they  are  carrying  and  the  growth  they 
have  made  this  year  there  is  a  sure  prospect  for 
continued  crops.  As  stated  before  the  crop  in  sight 
this  year  is  estimated  at  $3,000.  The  quality  and  color 
of  the  fruit  are  remarkably  high. 

Right  in  the  heart  of  this  orchard  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  has  selected  a  strip  for  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  culture.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
culture  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  Western  New 


York.  The  ground  is  plowed  in  the  Spring,  thor¬ 
oughly  tilled  and  seeded  to  clover  as  a  catch  crop  in 
late  Summer.  This  clover  was  growing  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  though  small  in  consequence  of  the 
drought.  I  walked  all  over  this  cultivated  strip,  ex¬ 
amining  all  the  trees,  and  then  walked  all  around  it 
examining  the  trees  in  the  adjoining  sod.  The  culti¬ 
vated  trees  were,  on  the  whole,  darker  green  in  color. 
3  heir  growth  for  this  year  was  about  the  same — 
possibly  a  little  larger  than  on  the  sod  trees.  The 
fruit  buds  were  not  quite  so  well  developed.  In  my 
judgment  there  was  a  smaller  crop  of  fruit,  of 
lighter  color.  No  one  can  tell  exactly  until  the  crop 
is  picked,  but  I  should  say  that  the  crop  on  50  of 
the  sod  trees  would  be  worth  20  per  cent  more  than 
that  of  50  that  were  cultivated.  There  was  little  if 
any  disease  on  the  sod  trees,  while  practically  every 
one  of  the  cultivated  trees  was  more  or  less  blighted. 
On  several  of  them  the  blighted  limbs  had  been  cut 
away  from  year  to  year,  so  that  mere  skeletons  of 

the  original  trees  were 
left.  Geo.  T.  Powell  told 
me  two  years  ago  that 
this  experiment  in  cul¬ 
ture  would  ruin  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Mr.  Hitchings’s 
trees,  notably  the  Alex¬ 
anders.  I  certainly  would 
not  give  much  for  some 
of  them  as  they  stand. 

Now  let  me  say  again 
that  I  have  no  motive  in 
making  these  statements 
except  a  desire  to  bring 
out  the  facts.  There  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  that 
thus  far  the  Hitchings 
orchard  and  farm  have 
proved  a  financial  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  work  with¬ 
in  the  limit  of  an  average 
farm  family.  Let  any 
fruit  man  go  and  look 
at  these  trees  and  exam¬ 
ine  the  fruit  buds  and 
he  will  say  that  their  fu¬ 
ture  is  secure.  He  will 
also  say  that  cultivation 
in  this  orchard  has,  on 
the  whole,  done  the  trees 
more  harm  than  good. 
There  might  be  an  argu¬ 
ment  on  this  point,  but 
I  think  most  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  would  call  the  above 
a  fair  statement.  And 
yet  this  same  sort  of 
culture  evidently  gave  superior  trees  and  a  larger 
crop  in  Western  New  York. 

Mr.  Hitchings  says  emphatically  that  if  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Station’s  ideas  of  cultivation  among  all  his 
1,400  trees  he  ivould  be  bankrupt  to-day! 

Now  I  am  going  on  to  see  if  we  can  find  the  reason 
for  some  of  these  contradictory  results.  H.  w.  c. 

FIREMAN  AND  SCREENS  ON  LOCOMOTIVES. 

On  page  862  I  notice  the  writer  of  the  article 
gives  the  fireman  a  hard  name  to  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  if  they  all  think  as  I  have  heard  one 

or  two  say.  I  would  like  to  talk  in  person  with 

the  man  who  claimed  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 

about.  Or  I  would  like  to  run  the  engine  for  him 

to  fire,  and  see  if  he  felt  like  taking  a  half  hour  to 
open  the  front  end  and  get  burned  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  punch  a  hole  in  a  screen  that  a  hammer 
and  chisel  will  hardly  cut.  and  against  the  hot 
gases  and  smoke.  I  have  fired  a  good  many  engines, 


GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS  AND  A  TYPICAL  MULCHED  APPLE  TREE.  Fig.  513. 

Natural  Growth  with  little  Pruning. 
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all  kinds  of  coal  on  all  kinds  of  trains,  and  with  all 
kinds  of  men,  for  over  seven  years,  and  I  know 
and  can  prove  what  I  am  talking  about.  On  the 
large  railroads  of  to-day  the  engine  comes  in  off 
the  division ;  it  goes  on  the  ash  pit  to  have  the 
fire  cleaned,  front  end  cleaned  and  examined,  and, 
if  such  a  thing  as  a  screen  was  punched  with  holes 
or  the  fireman  “monkeyed”  with  it  the  fireman  and 
the  engineer  would  hear  of  it  at  once,  and  proba¬ 
bly  would  get  time  off  for  i*.  The  engineer  will 
not  allow  his  firemen  to  “monkey”  with  the  front  end, 
for  it  would  cost  him  his  own  job  as  well  as  the 
fireman’s.  If  it  gets  closed  up,  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  open  the  hand  hole  on  the  left  side  of  the 
smoke  box  and  tapping  the  screen  lightly  will  clean  it 
as  good  as  new,  unless  the  flues  are  leaking  and  the 
cinders  are  wet.  If  an  engine  is  properly  drafted  and 
properly  handled  the  fireman  who  understands  his 
business  will  have  an  easy  time  keeping  her  hot,  pro¬ 
vided  he  fires  the  engine  carefully,  but  there  are  a 
few  points  that  should  be  considered  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  success.  From  actual  experience  I  could  write 
a  short  story  on  firing  to  give  the  readers  a  little 
light  on  the  subject  in  order  to  clear  and  clean  the 
fireman  of  all  blame,  and  will  do  so  if  requested. 
Another  thing;  trains  are  run  nowadays  by  block- 
system,  and  there  is  no  time  for  a  poor  tired-out 
fireman  to  clean  his  fire,  get  it  in  shape  to  make  the 
time,  let  alone  tampering  with  the  scree'ns.  All  there 
is  to  it  for  a  fireman  is  to  report  at  the  end  of  a  trip 
that  the  engine  wants  more  draft  on  the  fire,  or 
examine  the  front  end ;  there  are  men  to  do  that 
work,  and  foremen  to  see  it  is  done. 

A  R.  R.  FIREMAN. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  MUCK. 

How  would  good  black  muck,  that  has  been  piled  up 
for  three  months  with  plenty  of  fresh  burned  lime  mixed 
in,  compare  with  the  common,  run  of  manure?  How  long 
would  it  take  to  sweeten  it  with  a  rotten  rock  that  is 
supposed  to  contain  58  per  cent  lime,  but  unburned?  I 
have  one  of  those  farms  that  you  read  about.  The  last 
owner  starved  out.  I  got  sick  of  the  city  and  am  going 
to  make  the  place  pay  or  know  the  reason  why.  Of 
course,  I  need  manure,  but!  it  will  cost  me  about  $2  per 
load,  and  have  to  haul  it  about  2%  miles.  There  is 
plenty  of  this  muck  right  on  the  place,  and  I  can  get 
lime  for  .$5.85  per  ton  in  car  lots.  I  would  like  to 
know  which  is  the  better  for  me  to  use.  I  am  quite  sure 
the  land  needs  lime,  for  the  only  thing  that  seems  to 
grow  now  is  ragweed  and  a  kind  of  June  grass  that  does 
not  seem  to  rot  when  you  plow  it  under.  That  which 
was  buried  under  the  first  of  July,  1908,  is  quite  sound 
where  1  plowed  to-day.  c.  M. 

Willink,  N.  Y. 

Suppose  you  asked  us  how  one  good  black  horse, 
well  fed  and  cared  for,  would  compare  with  a  farm 
mule  that  had  served  you  well  for  years.  We  should 
should  have  to  know  more  about  the  horse  before 
we  could  answer.  It  is  the  same  with  the  “good 
black  muck.”  Few  things  on  the  farm  vary  more 
than  muck.  It  may  contain  all  the  way  from  10 
pounds  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  a  ton.  That  nit¬ 
rogen  may  be  partly  available  on  drying  out,  or  it 
may  not  become  available  naturally  for  years.  If 
a  farmer  thinks  of  using  muck  he  should  have  an 
analysis  made,  and  then  he  can  figure. 

Taking  an  average  sample  of  black  muck  mixed 
with  lime  the  chances  are  that  it  will  contain  more 
nitrogen  and  lime  than  stable  manure  and  much 
less  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Always  remember 
that  muck  contains  little  if  any  potash  unless  mixed 
with  sediment  from  overflows,  and  that  the  nitrogen 
is  of  little  value  until  the  muck  is  fermented.  The 
object  in  mixing  lime  with  the  muck  in  a  com¬ 
post  heap,  is  to  neutralize  the  acid  and  start  fer¬ 

mentation.  The  burned  lime  will  be  better  for  this 
purpose  than  the  “rotten  rock.”  From  150  to  200 
pounds  of  lime  to  a  ton  of  muck  will  be  ample. 

Probably  in  two  months  there  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  muck  and  under  ordinary  conditions  in 
from  four  to  six  month's  the  muck  ought  to  be  in 
fair  condition  for  use.  Wte  are  not  aware  that 
any  analyses  have  been  made  to  show  the  changes 
which  result  from  this  use  of  lime,  but  the  muck 
will  be  greatly  improved  and,  so  far  as  its  nitrogen 
goes,  will  make  a  fair  substitute  for  a  manure. 

Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  should  be  used  with  it. 
In  addition  to  the  plant  food  it  contains  muck  will 
help  many  light  soils  when  spread  over  them,  by 

adding  organic  matter  and  giving  a  darker  color. 
This  dark  color  helps  the  soil  to  absorb  and  hold 
heat.  One  way  to  use  muck  is  to  haul  from  the 
swamp  and  spread  over  the  soil  during  Fall  and 
Winter.  Then  spread  lime  and  harrow  the  whole 
thing  lightly  into  the  soil.  In  the  Spring  plow  as 
usual.  This  would  save  the  expense  of  composting, 
which  would  mean  handling  several  times  over. 
Another  use  for  muck  is  as  an  absorbent  in  the 
stable.  Dry  the  muck  so  that  it  crumbles  well  and 
keep  the  gutter  back  of  the  stock  well  filled.  It 
will  absorb  the  liquids  and  will  be  sweetened  by 
the  ammonia.  “C.  M.”  will  do  well  to  use  all  the 


muck  he  can  haul  out  on  that  old  farm.  Use  lime 
freely  with  it — the  burned  lime  will  be  better  than 
the  “rotten  rock,”  and  also  use  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  with  the  muck. 


A  PONY  FARM. 

At  the  little  town  of  Knoxville,  Pa.,  I  ran 
against,  so  to  speak,  a  unique  enterprise  under 
the  name  of  the  “Village  Pony  Farm.”  It  is 
owned  by  a  couple  of  gentlemen  in  the  town,  who 
are  engaged  in  other  business,  but  who  find  their 
“farming”  profitable.  They  have  about  150  acres 
of  hillside  pasture  land,  only  a  short  distance  from 
town.  In  the  village  they  have  their  barns,  and 
considerable  room  is  required  for  the  ponies.  I 
should  judge  that  as  much  stall  room  is  given  them 
as  is  usually  allotted  to  a  full-sized  horse,  but  the 
storage  capacity  for  hay  need  not  be  so  much.  Sixty- 
five  ponies  are  now  in  the  lot  (I  do  not  know 
whether  to  call  it  flock,  herd,  or  what),  and  I 
presume  some  more  might  be  added  in  a  usual  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  now  so  dry  that  any  amount  of  pasture 
would  be  short.  It  is  only  about  two  years  since 
the  business  was  begun  in  earnest,  and  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ponies 
have  been  purchased.  Quite  a  number,  however, 
have  been  bred,  and  the  colts  are  finding  a  ready 
sale,  some  of  them  at  only  a  few  weeks  of  age. 
In  that  case  they  are  delivered  to  the  purchasers 
only  after  they  reach  the  age  of  four  months.  These 
colts  sell,  if  of  good  form  and  marking,  .at  $70  to 
$125.  A  pony  four  years  old  was  pointed  out  to 
me  that  is  valued  at  $150,  and  a  pair  of  smaller 
ones,  well  matched,  are  valued  at  $500.  It  requires 
little  more  to  keep  these  ponies  than  it  does  to 
keep  a  good-sized  dog,  I  was  told.  No  grain  is 
fed  unless  for  special  reasons,  and  they  eat  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  hay.  Breeding  ponies  is  a 
little  difficult,  and  I  judge  that  one  should  not  count 
too  many  chickens  before  hatching.  The  business 
appears  to  beat  the  pigeon  scheme  “all  hollow,”  but 
it  requires  a  good  deal  of  capital  to  start  it  ex- 


A  PET  AND  A  PONY.  FiO.  514. 

tensively.  The  ponies,  even  the  stallions,  are  kind, 
and  the  little  girl  in  the  picture,  Fig.  514,  now  two 
years  old,  goes  up  and  throws  her  arms  around 
the  neck  of  any  of  them.  That  pair  of  black  ponies 
to  which  I  alluded  weighs  about  500  pounds.  They 
appear  to  be  three  feet  high.  You  see,  they  are 
worth  a  dollar  a  pound,  live  weight.  That  beats 
pork,  even  in  this  season  of  high  prices.  l. 

COUNTRY  VERSUS  CITY. 

A  N.  Y.  City  Farmer. 

What  does  your  Rockland  County  correspondent, 
H.  A.  M.,  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  889,  want  to 
bother  with  oats  for?  In  1855  to  1860  I  raised  Win¬ 
ter  oats  in  Surrey  Co.,  Va.  In  1894,  I  came  here  on  my 
little,  hilly,  rundown  19-acre  farm,  and  tried  W  inter 
oats.  I  made  a  fair  crop,  but  my  farm  being  assessed 
at  $600  per  acre  I  can’t  afford  to  raise  $30-an-acre 
oats.  My  first  year  gave  me  a  surplus  of  sales  of 
about  $100;  the  second  year  a  surplus  of  about  $300, 
the  third  year  a  surplus  of  $600;  the  fourth  year  $800, 
and  so  on  until  the  last  three  years,  I  have  sold  a 
surplus  each  year  amounting  to  over  $2,000.  (Surplus 
means  besides  my  living.)  I  raise  currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  grapes,  quinces,  pears,  apples,  cherries  and 
peaches  for  sale,  other  fruits  and  garden  vegetables 
only  for  my  table.  Besides  fruit  I  raise  hay,  five 
varieties  of  corn,  potatoes,  squash,  and  pumpkins  for 
sale.  Excepting  my  orchards  my  farm  is  laid  out  in 
one-acre  plots  in  order  to  keep  up  my  system  of 
humus  rotation,  I  have  tried  and  succeeded  finely 
with  Alfalfa,  but  as  it  won’t  fit  in  my  rotation  I  had 
to  cut  it  out.  I  have  about  12  tons  of  hay  to  sell 
yearly,  besides  a  second  cutting  enough  for  my  stock, 
consisting  of  one  splendid  all-round  horse,  one  pet 
cow  and  about  one  hundred  purebred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  two  pet  Scotch  collies. 

I  am  an  intensive  culturist.  I  haven’t  let  a  weed 
go  to  seed  on  my  farm  in  14  years.  I  run  plow  and 
cultivator  through  my  currant,  gooseberry  and  quince 
orchards  30  times,  then  sow  buckwheat,  Cow-horn 


turnips  or  Crimson  clover  to  be  worked  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  Crimson  clover  in  my  corn  lot  is  now 
four  inches  high.  I  raise  140  bushels  of  corn  (in 
ears)  on  my  acre  plot.  My  peach  orchards  are 
worked  with  plow,  harrow  and  cultivator  until  June, 
when  I  sow  cow  peas  everywhere  for  humus  and 
nitrogen  to  be  worked  into  soil  in  Spring.  My  peach 
trees  are  planted  18  feet  apart,  and  now  touch  each 
other,  actually  making  too  much  shade  for  perfecting. 

I  cut  every  branch  back  during  Winter  and  Spring 
besides  saw  trimming.  As  a  specimen  of  my  trees  I 
last  year  from  one  five-year-old  tree  picked  eight  14- 
quart  baskets  of  fine  peaches,  which  were  sold  for 
$1.50  per  basket,  making  $12  from  one  tree,  and  100 
trees  per  acre.  I  have  a  most  excellent  home  auto¬ 
mobile  market  for  produce.  My  hay  I  sell  in  barrack 
at  $17  per  ton,  buyer  to  haul.  My  apples  I  sell  mostly 
to  private  families;  have  20  odd  varieties  and  about 
30  varieties  of  peaches,  etc.  Last  year  my  crop  of 
peaches,  two  thousand  and  more,  averaged  85  cents 
per  basket.  This  year  my  crop  of  475  baskets  aver¬ 
aged  $1.10  per  basket,  though  many  of  them  brought 
$2  and  some  even  $2.50  per  basket.  1  use  high  grade 
fertilizer  largely;  have  tried  manures,  dollar  for 
dollar,  but  can  do  better  with  my  system  than  with 
manure.  Proceeds  for  14  years  will  sanction  my 
constant  experimenting.  I  have  now  on  one  acre  of 
Spring-sown  Timothy  seven  experiments  “talking” 
and  telling  me  things.  Excepting  during  currant 
picking  I  work  this  farm  with  my  one  horse  and  the 
help  of  one  man  four  months  in  the  year.  I  handle 
all  my  fruit  personally  before  selling.  A  former  oc¬ 
cupant  of  this  farm  on  leaving  it  said  “All  it  was 
good  for  was  to  raise  weeds,  work  away  and  starve 
to  death  on !”  I  haven’t  done  either.  I  have  raised 
265  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  but,  as  a  rule,  I 
can’t  make  them  pay,  excepting  indirectly,  in  my 
system  of  rotation.  I  think  I  shall  cut  them  out.  I 
have  bought  and  applied  mulching  material  by  the 
ton,  but  never  with  glad  results.  In  general  condi¬ 
tions  would  prefer  by  far  intensive  culture.  Many-  of 
my  peaches  this  season  have  measured  from  nine  to 
eleven  inches  in  circumference.  One  lot  of  24  bas¬ 
kets  of  peaches  averaged  52  peaches  for  a  rounded-up 
full  basket.  t.  Leonard  meinikheim. 

Staten  Island.  _ 

A  YOUNG  MAN  DISCUSSES  FARMING. 

Experience  of  a  number  of  years  spent  alternately 
in  the  shop  or  office  and  on  the  farm  has  given  me 
unusual  opportunity  to  compare  their  respective  ad¬ 
vantages.  As  my  observations  have  only  strengthened 
my  intention  to  be  a  farmer  they  may  interest  your 
readers.  Distance  lends  equal  enchantment  to  the 
views  of  residents  of  city  or  country.  When  I  inform 
my  fellow-employees  of  my  agricultural  inclination, 
typical  comments  are,  “All  right  if  you  own  a  farm,” 
“The  most  independent  life”  or  “The  best  there  is.” 
But  unprovided  with  capital  or  essential  experience, 
it  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  city  man  to  engage  in 
rural  pursuits,  than  it  is  for  a  man  from  the  country 
to  drift  into  city  employment.  Consequently  the  tide 
flows  away  from  the  farm.  However,  influences  other 
than  the  charm  of  mere  distance,  tend  to  make  the 
city  appear  attractive  to  the  ambitious  young  man. 
Braggart  acquaintances  and  sensational  newspapers 
dazzle  with  their  fables.  Holiday  orators  wave  their 
arms  and  strain  their  lungs  to  prove  that  every 
American  boy  may  rise  to  the  highest  place  by  emu¬ 
lating  some  lawyer  or  business  man,  who  began  his 
career  by  leaving  the  farm.  When  firmly  convinced 
at  last  that  he  has  just  the  qualifications  to  win,  the 
boy  naturally  thinks  the  city  the  only  world  worth 
conquering,  and  even  his  parents  are  passively  sym¬ 
pathetic,  thinking  the  son  is  to  be  spared  all  the 
hardships  which  they  have  endured  upon  the  farm. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  discovering  sure  indications  of 
genius  in  a  man  already  famous  is  simpler  and  more 
certain  than  finding  signs  of-  greatness  in  the  eager 
youth.  Every  capable  and  energetic  young  man  has 
the  opportunity  to  succeed  only  in  the  sense  that 
every  native  boy  has  a  chance  to  achieve  the  presi¬ 
dency.  Of  the  great  number  who  seek  fame,  fortune, 
or  comfortable  obscurity  in  the  city,  a  vast  majority 
must  bear  the  disappointment  of  failure.  Many  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  fact  may  be  seen ;  a  few  illustrations 
should  cause  the  most  confident  to  reflect. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  technical  magazine,  there 
appeared  a  paper  which  had  been  read  before  a 
convention  of  mechanical  engineers.  The  writer  ex¬ 
plained  that  many  employers  do  not  hire  college  men, 
unless  out  of  school  at  least  two  years,  because  so 
many  graduates  fail  to  realize,  that  even  a  well-edu¬ 
cated  employee  is  only  a  “cog  in  the  wheel.”  Why 
other  applicants  are  desirable  may  be  inferred.  The 
grind  of  this  cog-in-the-wheel  existence  is  most  severe 
on  the  individual  who  must  be  content  with  any 
work  or  wages  obtainable.  The  untrained  man  is 
a  convenient  title.  The  trained  man  fares  better, 
but  not  too  well.  Despite  the  first  lean  years  of  tool- 
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buying  and  starvation  wages  apprenticeships  are  eag¬ 
erly  sought  and  hard  to  get.  The  skilled  workman 
is  in  active  demand,  but  the  work  is  unpleasant  or 
monotonous,  the  hours  inconvenient,  and  though  well 
paid,  panics  and  living  expenses  cut  the  net  profits  of 
a  trade  to  a  sum  considerably  less  than  the  farmer 
saves.  The  tenacity  with  which  a  skilled  laborer 
clings  to  a  “good  job”  shows  promotion  to  be  rare; 
the  remarkable  growth  of  correspondence  schools 
plainly  shows  how  keenly  they  feel  the  need  of  more 
than  practical  experience. 

On  the  same  level  are  men  with  just  enough  educa¬ 
tion  to  make  them  dislike  the  grease  and  conditions 
of  the  mechanic’s  work.  They  have  more  genteel 
positions  and  smaller  salaries.  Their  highest  possi¬ 
bilities  may  be  seen  in  the  civil  service.  The  railway 
mail  branch  is  quite  dangerous  because  of  wrecks; 
the  work  is  exacting,  expenses  high  and  physical 
qualifications  as  well  as  thorough  preparation  are  re¬ 
quired  for  entrance.  But,  all  considered,  the  place  is 
as  desirable  as  any  in  the  service,  and  note  the  result.. 
Dozens  of  schools  advertise  helpful  courses  for  the 
hundreds  of  competitors,  of  whom  a  small  percentage 
receive  the  credits  necessary  for  a  place  on  the  eligible 
list.  From  this  list  the  persons  having  the  very  high¬ 
est  grades  are  selected  for  appointment.  Far  more 
efficient  than  the  previous  classes,  are  the  men  who 
had  an  aim  in  life,  working  and  studying  for  a  con¬ 
sistent  end.  A  glance  at  almost  any  technical  publi¬ 
cation  will  convince  that  the  specialists  also  have  their 
troubles.  Under  “Situations  Wanted,”  may  be  found 
a  score  of  advertisements  on  this  order:  “Graduate 
of  approved  school  with  ten  years  practical  experience 
would  take  charge  of  small  plant.  Married.  Will  go 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  Salary  nominal.”  This  formula 
is  often  varied  to,  “desires  a  position  where  merit  will 
win  promotion.”  The  men  who  have  charge  of  plants 
or  have  won  promotion  meet  similar  difficulties. 
Their  success  speaks  for  ability;  already  well  equipped 
for  the  race,  they  have  every  advantage  necessary  to 
prepare  for  further  advance.  But,  strive  and  struggle 
as  they  will,  all  cannot  rise  higher.  Even  with  un¬ 
usual  qualifications  and  ambition  whetted  by  partial 
gratification,  practically  all  find  further  progress  to 
be  dependent  upon  circumstances  and  a  sensitive  con¬ 
science  a  hindrance.  Again  it  is  only  the  fortunate 
few  who  gain  the  coveted  eminence  and — enjoy  de¬ 
clining  years  upon  a  model  farm.  It  is,  of  course, 
neither  to  be  hoped  nor  feared  that  all  young  men 
will  turn  to  farming.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
valuable  pointers  on  the  application  of  system  and 
business  principles  may  be  obtained  in  the  city.  What 
has  impressed  me  most  strongly  is  that  the  city’s  ad¬ 
vantages  are  most  effectively  counterbalanced  by  its 
disadvantages.  And  I  have  noticed  that  no  matter 
how  determined  a  man  may  be,  if  the  prize  is  worth 
an  effort,  rivals  just  as  able  and  just  as  persistent 
will  be  matched  against  him.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  industrial  world,  I  believe  the  work  and 
study  necessary  to  succeed  in  any  line  will  be  most 
certain  to  return  a  fair  equivalent  if  bestowed  upon 
the  profession  of  farming.  ADAM  G.  miller. 


A  FLY-BY-NIGHT  GAME. 

I  think  you  can  do  your  readers  good  by  caution¬ 
ing  them  against  the  “box  car  merchant.”  A  favorite 
stunt  in  the  Northwest  as  well  as  in  the  Ohio  River 
States,  is  for  an  agent  to  travel  through  the  country 
with  a  nice-looking  set  of  samples,  the  goods  to  be 
de'ivered  later  and  guaranteed  to  come  up  to  sample. 


TWO  PILLARS  OF  THE  FAMILY.  Fig.  515. 

Then  a  car  of  goods  is  shipped  to  a  central  point 
and  distribution  is  made  from  that  point.  When  the 
goods  are  delivered  it  is  usually  found  that  while 
some  of  the  goods  are  fair,  the  rest  are  rank,  and 
not  at  all  up  to  sample,  being  in  fact  usually  the 
very  lowest  grade.  As  an  instance  I  may  mention 
the  experience  of  a  relative  of  mine ;  goods  amount¬ 
ing  to  between  $14  and  $16  were  purchased,  some  of 
them,  such  as  extracts,  were  fair,  but  about  50  pounds 
of  coffee  was  of  the  very  worst  character  and  en¬ 


tirely  unusable.  By  the  time  the  goods  were 
delivered  the  purchaser  had  no  recourse;  the  car  had 
been  unloaded  and  the  persons  making  the  delivery 
had  taken  their  flight  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new.  It  is  obvious  that  with  such*  “fly-by-night” 
methods  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  food  inspector, 
no  matter  how  well  equipped  his  office  may  be,  to 
prevent  such  practice,  and  absolutely  impossible  to 
do  so  when  the  inspection  is  poor  and  ill  provided 
with  sub-officials.  This  works  a  double  hardship ; 
both  upon  the  consumer  and  upon  the  legitimate  dealer 


A  SOD-GROWN  DUCHESS.  Fig.  516. 

who  settles  at  one  place  and  can  therefore  be  handled 
by  the  inspection.  Publicity  is  the  best  moral  dis¬ 
infectant  that  I  know  of.  The  more  publicity  is 
given  to  the  methods  of  such  persons  the  better  in¬ 
formed  the  consumer  will  be.  You  do  a  great  work 
in  exposing  fake  promoters  and  mining  companies, 
etc.  Cannot  you  ventilate  the  methods  of  these  gen¬ 
try,  and  warn  your  readers  against  them?  o.  s. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

What  can  a  woman  farmer  do  to  help  on  the 
parcels  post  movement?  It  is  surely  exasperating 
to  ship  three  bundles  (30  four-pound  baskets)  of 
grapes  25  miles  (to  Troy),  have  them  sell  at  eight 
cents  per  basket,  $2.40,  and  out  of  this  pay  $1.10  for 
express.  Deduct  further  commission,  cost  of  bas¬ 
kets  and  their  freight,  labor  of  picking  and  packing, 
and  what  is  there  left  for  the  producer,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  cultivation  and  fertilizing?  There  is  much 
talk  of  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  farmer.  Possibly 
express  companies  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  of  such 
reports.  Also  one  more  grievance.  Recently  I  sent 
a  basket  of  choice  plums  to  a  friend  in  Providence. 
Great  pains  were  taken  in  the  packing,  and  an  extra 
cover  was  sewn  on.  The  basket,  for  which  I  paid  50 
cents  expressage,  reached  my  friend  in  a  broken 
condition  with  one-third  of  the  fruit  gone.  Complaint 
was  at  once  made  to  the  company  and  an  immediate 
investigation  promised  by  them.  Two  days  passed 
before  the  agent  called,  and  this  delay  meant  more 
loss  by  the  decay  of  fruit,  so  that  out  of  18  quarts 
but  few  plums  were  fit  for  use  when  my  friend  could 
touch  them.  Similar  fate  has  met  baskets  of  peaches, 
and  I  am  longing  for  the  time  when  Uncle  Sam  will 
protect  us  from  the  extortionate  rates  and  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  express  companies.  Cannot  we  do 
'something?  I  have  talked  parcels  post  (having 
known  it  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe) 
to  several  men  here,  but  no  one  stirs— at  least  not  as 
far  as  I  have  learned.  edith  e.  chase. 

SETTING  AN  ORCHARD  WITH  PRECISION. 

The  fact  that  a  grower  of  fine  fruits  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  very  particular  person,  is  sufficient  reason 
for  assuming  that  the  orchardist  desires  to  start  off 
with  the  trees  set  as  precisely  as  may  be  consistent 
with  economy.  1  he  Dawson  method  enables  one  to 
set  trees  with  geometrical  precision,  and  rapidly. 
The  following  description  will  indicate  its  simplicity, 
although  it  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  until  tried. 

The  outfit  consists  of  two  equal  lengths  of  jack 
chain  (frequently  termed  “muskrat”  chain*),  with  a 
two-inch  iron  ring  made  fast  at  each  end  of  each 
chain;  a  sufficient  number  of  pegs,  made  from  useless 
saplings,  12  inches  to  15  inches  long,  and  somewhat 
the  diameter  of  the  trees  to  be  planted ;  and  a  board 
four  feet  long,  V2  foot  wide,  and  one  inch  thick, 
with  a  V-shaped  notch  sawed  about  midway,  which 
will  fit  up  to  the  pegs  when  driven,  and  a  hole  at 
each  end  through  which  iron  pins  can  be  driven. 
To  begin  laying  out  the  orchard,  establish  a  perfectly 
straight  line  and  drive  a  peg  at  every  chain  length; 
when  this  first  line  is  completed,  establish  another 
line,  at  one  end  of  the  first  line  of  pegs  and  at  right 
angles  with  it.  These  may  be  termed  the  basic  lines, 


and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  straight  and 
true.  Then  work  with  the  two  chains  begins,  by 
dropping  the  ring  of  one  chain  over  the  first  peg 
from  thfe  corner  peg  on  one  line  and  the  ring  of  the 
other  chain*  on  the  first  peg  from  the  corner  peg  of  the 
other  line;  bring  the  other  ends  of  the  two  chains 
together  and  placing  a  peg  through  the  two  rings, 
pull  taut  and  drive  the  peg  firmly.  Continue  the  use 
of  the  chains  in  this  manner  until  a  peg  is  driven 
where  each  tree  is  to  stand.  To  set  the  trees,  first 
place  the  board  with  the  peg  snugly  in  the  V  notch 
and  drive  an  iron  pin  through  the  holes  at  either  end 
of  the  board;  then  lift  one  end  of  the  board  clear  of 
the  pin  at  one  end,  and  s-wing  it  around,  out  of  the 
way  of  digging  a  hole,  using  the  other  pin  as  a  pivot, 
or  hinge ;  when  a  proper  sized  hole  has  been  dug 
about  where  the  peg  was,  place  the  tree,  and  bring 
the  board  back  in  its  original  place  by  putting  the 
free  end  over  the  pin  from  which  it  came ;  place  the 
tree  in  the  notch  and  set  it  firm4y  before  removing 
the  board.  When  the  orchard  is  set,  if  care  has 
been  taken,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rows  are  abso¬ 
lutely  straight  and  true,  whether  sighted  lengthwise, 
crosswise  or  diagonally.  Also,  it  is  a  more  rapid 
way  of  work  than  the  old  way  of  running  out  the 
rows  with  a  plow  and  then  “crossing.”  The  origina¬ 
tor  of  this  method  has  proven  both  its  economy  and 
its  accuracy,  notwithstanding  the  land  was  slightly 
undulating.  _  wilmyr. 

THE  LEMON  CUCUMBER. 

Last  Spring  the  newspapers  contained  a  startling 
account  of  a  “cross”  between  the  orange  and  the  cu¬ 
cumber.  Seeds  were  sold  at  one  dollar  each !  The 
“Technical  World  Magazine”  told  a  great  story  of  how 
the  “originator”  “has  succeeded  in  producing  a  re¬ 
markable  fruit-vegetable,  which  he  calls  an  “orange- 
cucumber.”  “He  began  his  experiment  by  mixing  the. 
male  pollen  of  the  orange  with  the  female  pollen  of 
the  cucumber.  The  result  was  a  strange  looking 
product  with  an  orange  taste.  Seen  to-day  at  this 
greenhouse  as  fruit  on  the  vine,  the  color  is  much 
like  that  of  an  orange,  yet  shaded  with  green.  There 
is  the  smooth  skin  of  the  cucumber,  the  navel  seed 
bag  of  the  orange,  and  also  seeds  in  other  places, 
suggesting  the  cucumber.  The  combination  is  a  bit 
more  attractive  to  the  taste  than  the  cucumber.  In 
his  last  year’s  experimenting,  he  mixed  the  male 
orange  pollen  with  the  female  ‘cuke-orange’  pollen, 
and  the  result  was  a  still  more  marked  orange  sort 
of  ccuumber.”  Such  fool  statements  about  this 
“cross”  no  doubt  attracted  a  full  crop  of  suckers. 
The  chief  reason  they  have  for  complaint  is  that 
they  paid  too  much  for  the  seed.  We  believe  the 
fruit  shown  at  Fig.  517,  is  the  same  that  the  fakers 
were  selling.  The  following  description  is  from  one 
of  our  readers : 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  lemon-cucupiber 
by  an  article  in  the  “Garden  Magazine”  for  February, 
1906,  page  21.  The  cucumbers  vary  from  lemons  to 
oranges  in  size,  shape  and  looks,  some  very  much  like 
a  navel  orange  at  the  blossom  end,  only  smaller 
They  are  great  curiosities,  many  stopping  to  ask  what 
they  were ;  but  all,  without  exception,  declaring  them 
to  be  the  very  best  cucumbers  they  had  ever  eaten. 
The  flavor  is  entirely  free  from  bitterness,  slightly 
sweet,  and  very  faintly  aromatic;  in  fact,  after  seeing 
and  tasting  the  fruit,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
people  would  believe  the  statement  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  the  orange  and  cucumber, 


THE  LEMON  CUCUMBER.  Fig.  517. 

and  if  they  had  lots  of  money  would  readily  pay  a 
dollar  a  seed  for  such  an  exquisite  novelty.  This 
is  the  first  year  that  I  have  had  any  fruits  to  spare,  (I 
picked  20  a  day  for  awhile),  and  all  to  whom  I  have 
given  them  unite  in  its  praise  and  want  some  of  the 
seed.  I  have  not  found  anyone  who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  cucumber,  even  among  people  who  are  always 
trying  all  the  novelties.  I  hope  that  you  will  bring 
this  attractive  novelty  before  your  large  circle  of 
readers,  partly  to  get  them  interested  in  growing  the 
fruit  and  partly  to  nail  the  fakers  who  are  trying  to 
sell  seed  worth  25  cents  an  ounce  at  a  dollar  apiece. 
I  have  no  seed  for  sale.  Stephen  j.  griffen. 

Connecticut. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  tho  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  onr  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

STRAWBERRIES  FOR  UPPER  HUDSON. 

M.  II.  8.,  Kinderhook,  A.  Y. — What  va¬ 
rieties  of  strawberries  do  you  recommend 
for  this  locality,  and  for  homo  use  only, 
flavor,  healthfulness,  freedom  and  length 
of  liearing  the  main  considerations,  and 
market  qualities  to  be  disregarded?  What 
soil  and  location  are  preferable?  is  it  too 
late  1o  plant,  now?  Ilow  many  plants 
should  be  set  out  for  a  family  of  eight  to 
ten  persons?  What  method  of  culture  do 
you  recommend? 

Ans. — Michel's  Early,  Senator  Dun¬ 
lap,  Wm.  Belt,  Marshall,  Brandywine, 
Gandy  and  Hunn.  Michel’s  Early  is 
the  best  extra  early  we  have  found  for 
home  use,  and  would  be  followed  by 
Senator  Dunlap,  which  has  a  long  bear¬ 
ing  season.  Wm.  Belt  and  Marshall 
would  ripen  next,  followed  by  Gandy, 
and  last  of  all  Hunn.  These  varieties 
under  good  culture  and  conditions 
should  give  you  berries  for  six  weeks. 
Wm.  Belt,  besides  being  one  of  the 
best  table  berries,  and  productive,  is 
grown  largely  in  a  commercial  way  in 
the  Hudson  Valley.  The  foliage  of 
this  variety  is  somewhat  subject  to  rust, 
but  its  good  points  overbalance  this,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  grown  commercially 
in  your  section  shows  this  fault  is  not 
serious  there.  It  ranks  high  in  quality 
and  has  a  long  ripening  season.  Mar¬ 
shall  is  of  very  high  quality,  but  on 
many  soils  is  a  shy  bearer.  At  Hope 
Farm  it  is  commercially  profitable,  but 
here  will  not  give  half  the  yield  Wm. 
Belt  or  Brandywine  will.  Brandywine 
ripens  next  and  has  a  long  season.  It 
is  productive,  large,  good  quality  and 
the  best  of  the  list  for  canning.  Gandy 
comes  late  after  most  varieties  are 
winding  up,  but  is  a  short  season  berry, 
ripening*  its  fruit  in  about  three  pick¬ 
ings.  Hunn  will  give  large  dark  red 
berries  after  the  others  are  gone,  and 
is  of  good  quality.  This  variety  rusts 
so  badly  in  some  places  some  seasons 
that  it  is  not  considered  safe,  but  for 
koine  use  it  is  worth  risking  a  few 
pkmts  to  round  out  the  season.  Other 
varieties  could  be  added  but  the  above 
list  is  sufficient.  Any  good  garden  soil 
will  raise  good  berries  if  well  cared  for. 
It  should  be  well  filled  with  humus  and 
liberally  fertilized.  Avoid  a  light  sand 
or  stiff  clay.  It  should  be  naturally 
moist,  but  well  drained,  and  lie  so  that 
no  water  or  ice  will  cover  it  during  the 
Winter.  It  is  now  too  late  to  plant.  Set 
as  early  next  Spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked  properly.  The  quantity  of 
plknts  will  depend  on  the  fondness  for 
strawberries  and  how  many  are  desired 
for  preserving,  also  on  the  system 
adopted.  From  200  to  300  if  grown  in 
matted  rows  will  be  sufficient ;  400  or 
500  if  grown  in  hedge-rows,  and  600 
or  800  if  grown  in  hills.  The  latter 
system  will  take  less  ground,  although 
more  plants  are  used.  If  well  cared  for 
these  numbers  should  give  an  abund¬ 
ance  throughout  the  season,  with  prob¬ 
ably  some  to  spare  through  the  heaviest 
bearing  period. 

Either  the  hill  system  or  hedge-row 
will  give  most  satisfactory  results.  For 
the  hill  system  set  plants  15  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Set  first  row  30 
inches  from  edge  of  patch,  second  row 
15  inches  from  first,  and  third  row  the 
same  distance  from  the  second.  Then 
leave  30  inches  between  third  and  fourth 
rows  and  15  between  fourth  and  fifth 
and  fifth  and  sixth.  Then  30  inches  be¬ 
tween  sixth  and  seventh.  Repeat  until 
patch  is  set.  Keep  all  runners  off.  This 
will  give  you  beds  of  three  rows  each, 
with  paths  wide  enough  so  that  berries 
will  not  be  crushed  in  picking.  For  the 
hedge-row  system  set  plants  30  inches 
apart  in  rows  30  inches  apart  for  single 
hedge-row  or  rows  3G  inches  apart  for 
double  hedge-row.  Place  the  new  run¬ 


ner  plants  by  hand  just  where  wanted 
and  when  system  is  completed  keep  all 
runners  off.  Under  these  systems  the 
patch  can  be  profitably  kept  for  several 
years.  The  hill  system,  we  think,  you 
will  find  most  satisfactory.  g.  R.  s. 


ORCHARD  ON  A  STEEP  HILLSIDE. 

It.  It,  T.,  The  Plains,  Va. — I  have  a  very 
steep  hillside,  which  I  consider  too  steep 
to  be  handled  as  1  do  my  other  Helds  in  my 
regular  rotation.  As  it  is  now,  there  is 
not  a  good  stand  of  grass  on  the  field,  and 
my  ultimate  object  is  to  put  this  hill  in  an 
apple  orchard.  1  prefer  having  a  good 
sod  on  the  field  to  start  with,  so  that  I 
shall  not  have  to  bring  in  the  mulch  for 
the  young  trees  from  elsewhere.  Yet,  if  I 
cultivate  to  corn  in  the  Spring,  and  then 
follow  with  grass,  by  the  time  I  get  done 
cultivating  the  field  will  have  washed  so 
much  as  to  seriously  Injure  the  land.  This, 
above  all  things,  is  what  I  most  desire  to 
avoid.  "What  must  I  do?  Put  the  orchard 
out  this  Fall,  disk  it  in  the  Spring,  give  a 
good  dressing  of  fertilizer  and  sow  heavily 
in  grass?  I  am  feeding  about  40  cattle 
this  Winter,  and  if  I  wait  till  Spring  to 
put  out  the  orchard,  I  can  feed  all  my 
roughage  there  this  Winter  and  benefit  the 
land  in  this  way.  Still,  I  do  not  want  to 
lose  any  more  time  than  necessary  in  set¬ 
ting  out  the  orchard. 

Ans. — You  are  right  in  getting  a  thick 
sod  on  that  hillside.  This  is  what  we 
would  do  from  our  own  experience. 
Feed  the  cattle  on  that  hill  this  Winter. 
In  the  Spring  plow  strips,  across  the 
face  of  the  hill,  leaving  narrow  strips 
unplowed  between  the  lands.  Plant  the 
trees  on  those  •sod  strips,  plowing  two 
furrows  to  them  on  each  side.  Seed 
the  plowed  strips  to  grass  and  clover, 
with  oats  or  barley  if  desired.  When 
these  plowed  strips  are  well  grassed 
over  plow  the  sod  strips  and  seed  them 
in  the  same  way.  The  object  of  this 
separate  plowing  is  to  prevent  washing. 
The  sod  strips  will  hold  back  the  water 
and  prevent  a  stream  that  would  form 
gullies.  When  planting  the  trees  in 
Spring  put  a  mulch  of  manure  or  stalks 
around  them.  When  once  well  seeded 
you  can  keep  the  trees  in  sod,  provided 
the  grass  is  cut  and  all  of  it  left  on  the 
ground.  _ 

IMPROVING  A  MARYLAND  FARM. 

It.  G.  II.,  Waterbary,  Aid. — 1.  My  farm  is 
very  poor  and  billy,  and  full  of  clay 
knolls.  At  present  time  corn  is  yellow 
and  only  about  two  feet  high,  whereas  just 
off  the  knolls  on  level  ground,  it  is  seven 
feet  tali  and  in  tassel.  Ilow  can  I  bring 
the  bare  spots  up  and  make  them  produce 
fair  crops?  2.  I  have  about  100  acres  clear 
land,  most  of  which  is  very  hard  clay 
soil,  and  am  sure  there  has  been  no  lime 
used  for  15  years.  Wouldn't  lime  bo  one 
of  the  first  things  to  use,  and  when  is  the 
best  time  to  put  it  on  ?  1  have  about  25 

acres  of  poor  pasture  find  10  acres  of  fair 
meadow  which  are  now  run  out,  and  I 
shall  put  both  in  corn  next  Spring.  Would 
it  be  well  to  plow  these  this  Fall  and 
lime  in  Spring  before  seeding  to  corn?  3.  I 
can  sell  milk  at  20  cents  per  gallon  on 
the  farm.  At  this  price,  would  not  cows 
be  the  most  profitable  thing  I  could  go 
into,  and  at  same  time  help  to  bring  up 
the  soil? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  Lime  is  not  the  first  thing 
you  need.  The  lower  spots  are  better 
than  the  knolls  because  there  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  there  more  humus  or  organic 
decay  than  has  been  left  on  the  knolls. 
Then  in  that  section  I  know  that  there 
are  ridges  underlaid  by  deep  gravel,  and 
the  soil  is  leachy  and  hard  to  keep  up, 
and  the  more  vegetable  decay  you  can 
get  there  the  more  retentive  the  'soil 
will  be  of  plant  food  and  moisture.  The 
great  need  of  your  land  is  humus.  Get 
vegetable  matter  into  the  soil  by  a  good 
rotation  of  crops  in  which  the  legumes 
come  in  frequently  and  are  fed  to  stock 
to  make  manure. 

2.  I  would  put  that  100  acres  into 
four  fields  and  make  a  rotation  'similar 
to  the  following.  Corn,  with  Crimson 
clover  seed  sown  at  last  working.  Clover 
saved  for  hay  as  soon  as  in  bloom  the 
next  Spring,  and  cow  peas  sown  with  an 
application  of  300  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  25  pounds  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  per  acre.  Cow  peas  mown  for  hay 
as  soon  as  the  pods  turn  yellow,  and 
the  stubble  disked  fine  and  wheat  sown 


with  an  application  of  acid  phosphate 
at  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre.  Red 
clover  sown  on  the  wheat,  and  the  next 
year  the  first  crop  mown  for  hay,  and 
the  second  growth  allowed  to  mature 
perfectly,  and  be  plowed  under  in  the 
late  Fall  and  rye  sown.  On  this  rye 
get  out  during  the  Winter  and  spread 
broadcast  all  the  manure  made  by  the 
dairy  cows  from  the  feeding  of  the 
clover  and  pea  vine  hay  and  the  corn 
stover  or  silage,  for  if  you  keep  a  dairy 
herd  you  should  have  a  silo  and  store  a 
goodly  part  of  the  corn  crop  in  this  for 
Winter  feeding,  and  a  material  to  help 
balance  the  protein  feeds  of  the  clover 
and  pea  vine  hay,  and  you  will  have 
little  grain  feed  to  buy  for  the  cows. 
Turn  the  manured  rye  under  for  corn 
and  repeat  the  rotation.  Then,  as  the 
humus  increases  from  the  growing  of 
the  legume  crop  and  the  application  of 
the  manure  you  can  use  a  dressing  of 
25  bushels  of  slaked  lime  per  acre  about 
once  in  each  alternate  round  of  the  ro¬ 
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The  Reliable  Land  Builder. 

ACID  PHOSPHATE  IS  ONLY  FINE  GROUND 
PHOSI’HATK  TREATED  WITH  ACIDS,  so  as  to  set  the 
phosphoric  acid  treo.  The  acids  of  decomposing  vege¬ 
table  matter,  or  natural  adds  in  the  soil,  will  do  this 
equally  as  well,  and  from  Fine  Ground  Phosphate,  at  one- 
fourtli  the  cost  for  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  same, 
will  produce  equally  large  crop  yields.  UscONLYthe  NAT¬ 
URAL  product.  Send  for  free  booklet  tcllingnll  about  it. 


Farmers'  Ground  Rock  Phosphate  Co.,  Mi.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 


FERTILIZER  LIME 

WALTON  OUARKIES,  Harrisburg,  I»a. 


CAUSTIC  LIME 

removes  soil  acidity  and  benefits  nearly  all  crops. 
Use  in  Fall  or  Winter  and  get  full  benefit  tho  next 
season.  Circulars  aiul  prices.  Address 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS,  -:-  General  Agent,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


A  FEW  CARS  of  fine,  dry,  screened,  nnslacked  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  Lime  ;  must  lie  moved  this 
month.  Special  price.  W.  L.  Mitchell,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


APPLE  BARRELS  AND  PEAR  KEGS 

C.  I).  BOSTWICK,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—  Car  lots  or  less. 

KOBT.  GI1.I/IK8. 

Medina.  N.  Y. 


2  54  PAGE-CATALOG'  FREE 

TELLING  HOW  1*0  SAW  LUMBER,  SHINGLES, 

wood;  grind  corn  and  wheat;  also  .describ¬ 
ing  FULL  LINE  OF  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  GASOLINE 
ENGINES.  WATER-WHEELS  AND  MILL  GEARING. 
DELOACH  Mill  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Box  Bridgeport.  Alabama 


tation  profitably.  Make  the  manure  'go 
as  far  as  possible,  and  especially  give 
the  thin  knolls  the  advantage  of  this 
manure.  Stick  to  the  rotation  and  you 
will  gradually  find  that  the  clay  soil  is 
getting  more  mellow  and  retaining 
moisture  more  and  more.  Of  course  in 
the  start  you  may  have  to  repeat  a  crop 
in  order  to  get  all  the  four  fields  com¬ 
ing  in  one  after  another,  and  the  four 
crops  will  have  to  be  planted  all  at  the 
same  time,  or  nearly  so,  in  order  to  be¬ 
gin  the  rounds.  Depend  mainly  as  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
aided-  by  the  legumes  and  the  manure 
in  the  getting  of  what  nitrogen  is  need¬ 
ed,  and  in  a  very  little  while  you  will 
find  that  you  do  not  need  to  buy  nitro¬ 
gen  in  a  fertilizer. 

3.  Yes.  The  dairy  will  be  a  good  thing 
if  you  can  sell  milk  to  much  amount  at 
20  cents  per  gallon.  A  butter  dairy 
would  be  better  for  the  land,  or  what  is 
equally  economical  of  fert  lity,  the  •sell¬ 
ing  of  separated  cream  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ice  cream,  thus  leaving  you 
the  skim-milk  for  pigs,  which  will  help 
the  stock  business  greatly. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND  PLANTS 

All  tho  most  dosirnblo  varieties  for  home  ami 
commercial  orchard  planting.  .Shade  trees,  hardy 
shrubs,  roses,  hedge  plants. 

Free  descriptive  catalog. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Every  Farm  and  Garden  should  have  on  it 
some  fruit,  as  nothing  pleases  tho  palate  of  both 
young  and  old  so  much  as  fruit  taken  direct  from 
the  vine  or  tree. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  how  to  grow  them  and 
what  kinds  to  plant. 

Our  handsome  descriptive  catalogue  is  free, 

JOS.  H.  It  LACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 

80,000  APPTjK—1  Year  Buds. 

6  taxman,  York  Impel ial,  Grime*,  Baldwin,  Etc.,  8  to  1  feet 

30,000  PLUM-1  and  !4  Years. 

WfckHon,  Aliundaiice,  Burbank,  Red  June,  October  Purple,  Etc. 

30,000  CHKKRY- Sweet  and  Sonr. 

We  don’t  grow  the  'A  for  a  Nickel  kind.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  best  stock  Money  and  Brains  can  pro¬ 
duce  ever  leaves  our  nurseries.  11)09  Catalog  for 
the  asking. 

THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO..  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Save  Your  Trees. 

Order  Protectors  now  and  save  your 
young  Fruit  Trees  from  being  destroyed 
by  Rabbits  and  Mice  during  the  winter. 


Offer  For  30 
DAYS  ONLY 


Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  can  furnish 
you  the  best  Tree  Protector  made  for 
less  than  one  cent  each. — Ad* v. 

HAKKISON’S  NUKSKKIKS,  Berlin,  Mil. 
1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  froo. 


WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE-Sweet  Potatoes  for  Apples. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  "  in.  land,  Bust  New  3lui  ket,Md. 


TRY  KEVITT’S  SYSTEM  1910  lifiJitf 


k  i;  V  ITT, 
N.  J. 


-Fine  stock  of  Ruby  Raspberry  plants, 

1  Wilder  and  Fay  Currant  Bushes.  Also 
cuttings.  J.  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE" 


C  HOICK  CLO VICK  ANI)  GRASS  SKKDS  sold 
direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  puces  at 
once.  N.  WFRTll F.IM1CR  &  HONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


■RUIT 

fREES 


that  grow  and  hour  fruit  true 
to  name,  from  grower  to 
planter  direct,  freight  paid,  ut 
wholesale  prices.  lMcIntosh 
Apple  Tree  postpaid  for  Hie. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 


7c 

Each 


For  this  Goddard  Closed  Style  Top  Comfort 
Cutter,  with  host  equipment.  We  nave  many 
other  styles  of  Cutters,  Bobs  and  runner  attach¬ 
ments.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 

Box  25.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business ! 

1  will  furnish  the  capital  and  the  advertising.  I  want 
one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  township. 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  business  men,  any¬ 
one  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address  Ander¬ 
son  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  D.36,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


I  FUDIIC  Ror  Sale  In  the  fertile  Dela- 
IQU  I  ft  It  nlO  ware  Valley;  from  5  to  200 
acres:  $25  per  acre  up  New  catalogue  and  map. 

HOKACK  G.  HKKDEU,  Newtown,  Pa. 


E1ELAWARE  FARMS— Healthful  climate,  short  open 
U  winters;  host  imarkets;  productive  soil ;  cheap 
land.  Write  for  catalogue.  List  of  50  farms. 

WM.  G.  WECHTENHI.SER,  Harrington,  Del. 


Tarmsoxi 
yirgmidLnR^ 

,  _  _ 

gSouthside  Virginia;^ 

Q  Locate  now  on  the  new  railroad.  Run* 
through  the  richest  fanning  and  trucking 
country. 

Lands  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre. 

EJ  Rich  farms  now  at  low  prises.  Produce 
two  and  three  crops  per  year,  abundant  water, 
timber,  excellent  climate.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  information :  B.  E.  RICE,  Agent, 
Industrial  Department,  Virginian  Railway  Co., 
Dept.  G,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


CATALPA  TREES 


FOR  PROFIT.  My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Writetoday. 

U.  O.  HOOKUH,  Itux  III  JMechunlcsburg,  Ohio. 


SEA  GREEN  &■  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature's  own  product — not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock— split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  it  cant  hum. 

ruRt,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That's  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wearoutand  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any  building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don't  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
‘•HOOFS’’— it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  locul  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


1900. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


A  CELERY  GROWER  TALKS. 

Just  across  the  Susquehanna  River 
from  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  lies 
an  area  of  splendid  bottom  land.  The 
soil  is  a  typical  river  deposit,  is  quite 
sandy,  and  almost  ideal  in  physical  quali¬ 
ties,  though  not  particularly  rich  in  it¬ 
self.  R.  H.  Garrahan  operates  a  farm  of 
about  60  acres  of  this  land ;  although 
practically  in  the  city,  with  rent  accord¬ 
ingly  high  he  finds  it  most  profitable 
under  modern  scientific  methods.  Mr. 
Garrahan  was  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  Prof. 
Watts,  as  is  his  custom  when  practical 
men  are  available,  took  him  before  a 
class  of  juniors  and  seniors  in  vegetable 
growing.  As  celery  is  Mr.  Garrahan’s 
main  crop,  lie  gave  most  of  his  attention 
to  methods  used  in  its  production.  Ques¬ 
tions  were  freely  asked  and  a  summary 
of  his  remarks  is  here  given. 

Celery  may  be  grown  on  any  soil 
from  sand  to  clay,  provided  other  con¬ 
ditions  are  made  right.  Success  is  large¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  fertility  and  moisture. 
On  the  Garrahan  farm  fertility  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  cover  crops,  mine 
manure,  and  commercial  fertilizers. 
Crimson  clover  and  rye  are  the  stand¬ 
ard  humus-making  crops,  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  preferred.  The  clover  is  of  value  as 
a  nitrogen  gatherer,  but  unless  it  can  be 
sown  earlier  than  is  possible  on  high- 
priced  and  intensively  farmed  land,  the 
gain  does  not  cover  the  extra  cost  of 
seed.  Rye  has  the  advantage  of  u  great¬ 
er  bulk  of  humus  and  an  assured  stand. 
The  manure  used  is  almost  entirely 
from  the  mines  nearby.  It  costs  at  the 
mine  about  $1.25  per  load  of  2lA  to 
three  tons.  It  is  without  litter,  and  an¬ 
alyzes  a  little  higher  than  the  ordinary 
stable  manure  A  hundred  tons  per  acre 
is  no  unusual  annual  application.  Shav¬ 
ing  manure  gave  very  poor  results  when 
tried  side  by  side  with  that  from  the 
mines.  The  disadvantage  is  said  to  be 
less  on  heavier  soil. 

Seed  for  the  early  crop  is  sown  in 
flats  about  March  1.  Earlier  sowings 
show  a  marked  tendency  to  run  to  seed, 
and  there  is  little  advantage  in  market¬ 
ing  before  August  1.  Some  trouble  is 
experienced  with  damping  off.  Deep 
flats  and  careful  watering  are  important 
factors  in  avoiding  this  difficulty.  Of 
recent  years  the  seed  has  been  sown 
in  beds,  the  soil  of  which  has  been 
sterilized.  For  this  purpose  a  quart  of 
formalin  is  mixed  with  a  barrel  of 
water,  and  a  gallon  of  this  liquid  applied 
to  each  cubic  foot  of  soil.  After  two 


part  of  the  nitrogen.  The  fertilizer  is 
put  on  just  before  the  plants  are  set, 
about  the  middle  of  May.  The  dis¬ 
tances  are  3.3  inches  between  rows,  and 
■seven  inches  in  the  row.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  setting  the  plants  too 
deep,  as  the  crown  is  partly  covered 
and  the  plant  seriously  stunted,  usually 
ruined.  A  row  planted  by  a  careless 
worker  is  a  conspicuous  monument  to 
his  memory  throughout  the  season. 

The  water  problem  has  been  a  very 
serious  matter  on  this  land,  and  espe- 


TYPICAL  BUNCH  BEADY  FOR  MARKET. 

Fig.  5l9. 

cially  in  growing  celery.  There  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  year  when  drought  does  not  curtail 
the  crop.  Irrigation  is  the  only  remedy. 
A  portable  boiler  and  No.  6  pump  were 
installed  at  the  edge  of  the  field  on  the 
bank  of  a  little  inlet  from  the  river. 
Three-inch  pipes  were  laid  along  the 
side  of  the  field  and  at  intervals 
through  the  rows.  On  the  cross  pipes 
are  connections  for  two-inch  fire  hose. 
By  means  of  these  the  water  is  allowed 
to  flow  gently  upon  the  soil.  During 
most  of  the  Summer  just  past,  the  plant 
was  kept  in  operation  constancy  during 
working  hours.  It  has  far  more  than 


ARRANGING  BOARDS  FOR  BLANCHING  CELERY.  Fig.  518. 


weeks  it  is  dug  over,  and  seed  may 
then  be  sown  without  danger  from  the 
chemical.  The  seedlings  are  transplant¬ 
ed  to  flats  and  then  to  cold  frames, 
though  they  are  not  so  rigorously  hard¬ 
ened  as  cabbage  plants.  A  full  ton  of 
a  high  grade  fertilizer,  running  about 
six  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  e'ght  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  ten  of  potash,  is  applied 
to  each  acre.  A  local  abattoir  supplies 
a  high  grade  of  tankage  at  unusually 
low  figures,  and  this  is  used  for  a  large 


paid  for  itself,  the  crop  being  far  above 
average,  while  the  fields  of  neighbors 
arc  very  poor.  Leaf  spot  or  celery 
blight  is  the  most  serious  pest.  It  is 
held  in  check  by  faithful  applications 
of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  first  is  made 
from  a  knapsack  sprayer  before  the 
plants  go  to  the  field.  Six  additional 
sprayings  are  made  in  the  field  with  a 
four-row  machine. 

Blanching  celery  in  hot  weather  is 
not  so  easily  accomplished  as  in  the 


Fall.  Soil  at  this  season  affords  most 
favorable  conditions  for  rust  '  Instead 
of  this  method,  12-inch  boards  are  used. 
Only  good  lumber  is  purchased,  cleats 
are  nailed  on  to  prevent  splitting,  and 
the  boards  are  as  well  cared  for  as  hot¬ 
bed  sash,  far  better  than  many  a  gar¬ 
dener  cares  for  them.  Each  board  does 
■service  six  to  seven  times  in  a  season. 
When  the  plants  are  12  inches  high,  the 
boards  are  set  beside  them  and  fastened 
in  place  with  clamps  made  from  a  piece 
of  heavy  wire  about  10  inches  long, 
and  bent  to  a  little  less  than  a  right 
angle  two  inches  from  each  end.  Pairs 
of  rows  are  selected  at  intervals  over 
the  field  for  the  first  ’blanching.  In  this 
way  wagon-ways  are  opened  and  labor 
is  saved  in  moving  the  boards  from  row 
to  row.  The  process  requires  from  10 
days  to  two  weeks,  according  to  weath¬ 
er  conditions.  When  ready  for  market, 
the  celery  is  dug  with  spades  and 
stripped  of  outside  leaves  in  the  field. 
It  is  hauled  to  a  shed,  trimmed,  washed 
with  a  hose,  bunched  and  scrubbed. 
The  root  is  cut  to  a  four-sided  wedge 
and  three  or  four  stalks  are  tied  at  top 
and  bottom  into  a  flat  bunch.  The  crop 
is  sold  mainly  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
prices  run  from  50  cents  to  $2  per  dozen 
bunches. 

Late  celery  is  grown  by  much  the 
same  methods.  Plants  are  grown  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  doors,  and  are  set  in  the  field 
about  July  1.  Less  nitrogen  is  used  in 
the  fertilizer.  The  process  of  blanching 
is  quite  different,  being  accomplished 
without  the  use  of  boards.  The  first 
step  is  the  handling  of  the  plants,  that 
is,  the  soil  in  the  middle  is  loosened, 
each  plant  is  gathered  together  at  the 
top,  and  earth  is  pushed  up  around  it 
and  somewhat  compacted,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  heart  free  from  soil. 
A  hiller  is  afterward  used  to  bank  the 
earth  up  higher.  Part  of  the  crop  is 
marketed  as  dug.  This  is  handled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  early  crop. 
Trenching  has  been  found  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  satisfactory  method  of 
storage.  A  trench  is  dug  to  such  a 
depth  that  only  a  few  inches  of  the 
top  will  reach  above  ground.  The 
plants  are  dug  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  soil,  and  are  compactly  set 
in  the  trench,  though  not  packed.  As 
Winter  advances,  protection  is  given 
first  with  straw  or  boards,  then  with 
soil  and  manure.  Care  is  taken  not  to 
cover  any  faster  than  is  necessary,  and 
not  too  tightly  at  any  time.  Heating 
and  rotting  are  likely  to  result  if  this 
mistake  is  made.  paul  work. 


Unlimited  Wealth  May  Be  Yours 

n  -  rv  below  the  nurface  of 

the  ground  in  deposita 
of  coal,  oil,  gas,  orea 
or  metala.  The  surest 
and  most  economical 
way  todetermino  what 
the  ground  contains 
is  by  means  of  the 

“American” 
Coring  Machine 

which  will  remove  a 
core  of  any  size,  any 
depth,  thru  any  kind  of  shalo  or  rock 
formation  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
Our  new  catalog  describes  every  method 
of  well  sinking  and  mineral  prospecting—  FBKE. 

The  American  Well  Works,  office  *  work.,  Aurora,  111. 
First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Chas.  B.  Corwin,  (Export)  12-25  Whitehall  St., N.Y 


pi 

-jimp 


method. 


No  Power  Troubles 


You  can  always  make  a  steam  engine  go. 

Nr~  tinkering  and  fussing  with 
something  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  witli  a 

LEFFEL 

ENGINE 

Dependable,  safe, 
economical.  More 
power  than  you 
need.  Engines  in 
styles  and  sizes 
for  all  needs. 
W rite  for  free  book 
today. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  BOX  233,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  lioslKiieil  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  I  Ms  outfit  insures  n  supply  of 
water  at  nil  times  and  the  price  is  within 

the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  rap. _ igoo 

Kalu.  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation;  800  fats.  ,25 
It.;  .too  (tnls.,  50  ft.  Complete  oatfit  $37.50 
or  del.  at  It.  It.  Stn.  $43.50. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  Information. 

.1.  II.  KI>WAKDS, 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumping  Outfits 

WOOD  SAWING  AND  HOISTING  OUTFITS 

TEN  Gasoline  Pumping  Outfits,  capacity  40  bbl.  an  hour. 
FIVE  Gasoline  Pump  Jacks  to  attach  to  windmills. 

ONE  Gasoline  Hoisting  Kngine  0  If.  P.  lifts  1200  lbs. 

ONE  Gasoline  Wood  Hawing  Outfit,  fi  H.  P. 


^  F.,  3K  H.  P.,  6  H.  P.  ami  10  II.  P.  Gasolino  Engines 

for  farm  use.  Also  second  hand  (las  and  Oasolino  Ka¬ 
trines,  2  to  50  II.  1>.  Otto,  Backus,  Nash,  Fooh,  and  other 
well-known  makes  sold  at  half  prlco  of  new. 


Get  our  list  of  engines  in  stock. 

WICKES  BROTHERS,  West  A  Cedar  Streets,  New  York  City 


Stickney  GasolineEn^ines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  Igniter 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov¬ 
ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op¬ 
era  tion  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  the  best. 
Seven  sizes:  1M  to  16  H.  P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog:  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-soven 
reasons  why  Stlcknoy  En¬ 
gl  nos  aro  tho  Host . 
Agents  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  A.Stichney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


NINE  IN  ONE 


MVJUIN  I  O 

§75  monthly.  Combination _ 

Boiling  Pin.  Nino  articles  combined.  Lightning  Seller. 
Snmpl#  froo.  FORSHEE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  366  Dayton,  O. 


St 


— .  Two  layers 
of  glass  instead  of  one 


Never  Needs  Covering 

Air  between  glass  better  than  boards  or  mats 

Plants  need  light,  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  Sunlight  Sash  lets  in 
light  all  the  time.  Almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  or  flower  has  been 
grown  under  the  Sunlight  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  temperature. 
You  can  get  better  results  than  ever  before— stronger  earlier  plants. 

The  Sunlight  is  such  a  big  improvement  that  gardeners,  State 
Agricultural  Stations  and  C/olleges  of  Agriculture  everywhere  use 
and  recommend  it. 

It  does  away  entirely  with  the  hardest  work,  the  covering  and 
uncovering.  Children  can  prop  it  open  for  airing.  You  can  handle 
twice  the  number  of  beds. 

Write  for  catalog  and  get  our  freight  prepaid  proposition. 

Order  early  to  insure  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Fast  freight,  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  today.  Nonv  is 
the  time  to  prepare  for  cold  frames. 

f  H  .  ,  ,  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

-Or  Hot-beds  (Incorporated) 

and  Cold-frames  924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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SETTING  AN  EVERGREEN  HEDGE. 

I  note  D.  W.  S.’s  inquiry  about  set- 
'  ting  an  evergreen  hedge,  page  885.  I  set 
out  an  evergreen  hedge  along  the  street 
line  last  Spring,  in  close  proximity  to 
some  large  maple  and  oak  trees,  and 
pursued  the  following  plan,  with  the 
result  that  every  one  of  the  evergreens 
is  living  up  to  this  time,  and  all  have 
made  from  one  foot  to  18  inches 
growth.  Early  last  Spring  I  dug  a 
trench  30  inches  deep  by  30  inches 
wide;  then  filled  the  trench  half  full  of 
ordinary  horse  manure,  and  let  it  settle 
for  about  a  month;  then  filled  in. within 
one  foot  of  the  top  of  the  trench  with 
the  top  soil  that  came  out  of  the  trench. 
This  brought  the  soil  up  to  within  one 
foot  of  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
soil.  About  two  weeks  after  this  was 
done  the  evergreens  came  (hemlocks), 
and  they  were  set  otit  on  top  of  the 
soil  in  the  trench,  the  bagging  being 
•taken  off  and  the  roots  spread  out  as  far 
and  wide  as  they  would  if  growing  in 
their  native  bed.  About  three  inches  of 
soil  was  drawn  into  the  trench  and  then 
a  bucket  of  water  was  poured  around 
each  plant,  making  a  thick  puddle.  Then 
dry  dirt  was  drawn  over  this  until  the 
roots  were  covered  at  least  six  inches 
deep,  and  thoroughly  tamped  down. 
When  set  in  this  way  the  plants  were 
standing  in  a  trench  three  or  four 
inches  lower  than  the  surrounding  level, 
so  that  any  surplus  moisture  from  the 
surrounding  ground  would  drain  into 
thi's  trench.  The  trench  was  then  filled 
up  level  full  with  coarse  manure  to  hold 
the  moisture  and  prevent  evaporation. 
The  plants  were  fine  ones  about  30 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  same  height. 
They  have  grown  finely  all  Summer  but 
have  been  watered  occasionally,  as  it 
has  been  very  dry.  The  mulch  prevents 
evaporation,  and  tends  to  conserve  the 
moisture  about  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
My  experience  is  that  it  is  not  good 
practice  to  set  and  fill  in  around  any 
plant  and  then  pour  on  water.  Cover  the 
wet  earth  that  comes  directly  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  roots  of  the  plant  with  a 
mulch  of  dry  earth ;  this  prevents  capil¬ 
lary  attraction. 

If  D.  W.  S.  wants  a  hedge  that  will 
be  at  once  attractive,  easily  shaped  and 
long-lived  I  would  advise  him  to  set 
out  the  hemlock,  Tsuga  Canadensris,  It 
is  hardy,  growing  almost  anywhere,  re¬ 
sponding  readily  to  ordinary  attention, 
and  makes  the  best  evergreen  hedge  I 
know  of,  and  can  be  clipped  and  trained 
as  easily  as  the  privet.  He  should  not 
however  try  to  grow  a  hedge  from  the 
wild  plants;  get  them  from  a  reliable 
grower  who  can  and  will  guarantee  that 
they  have  been  transplanted  at  least 
twice,  so  that  they  shall  have  developed 
4  good  roo'f  system ;  then  use  care  in 
Setting  them  out,  mulching,  and  if  need 
be  watering,  until  they  are  firmly  set. 
and  he  will  have  one  of  the  finest 
hedges,  or  wind-breaks,  as  he  desires, 
that  it  is  possible  to  produce.  In  plant¬ 
ing  for  a  hedge  or  wind-break  set  them 
so  the  branches  will  touch,  clipping  them 
back  each  year  so  that  they  will  main¬ 
tain  a  symmetrical  shape.  j.  F. 

Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

DAMAGES  I-ROM  RAILROAD  FIRES. 

No  better  work  can  be  done  by  your 
paper  than  to  agitate  this  question  of 
damage  to  farm  property  by  fires  started 
by  railroad  engines.  The  average  farm¬ 
er,  lacking  the  time,  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  money,  to  press  a  claim  for  dam¬ 
ages  against  some  corporation  with  its 
army  of  paid  or  subsidized  attorneys 
has  no  chance  whatever  of  recovering  a 
penny  and  any  effort  which  he  may 
make  is  treated  with  a  contemptuous  line 
or  two  from  some  division  claim  agent. 
One  railroad  in  the  State  did  pay  some 
claims  a  year  or  more  ago,  but,  upon 
investigation,  discovered  that  the  money 
never  reached  the  damaged  parties,  but 
had  been  absorbed  by  its  own  claim 
agent— the  nearest  approach  to  justice  in 
these  matters  which  has  ever  come  to 


my  attention.  In  future  years,  let  us 
hope  that  a  case  may  be  known  of  a 
farmer  recovering  what  is  due  him.  Fires 
started  by  the  engines  of  the  R.  W.  & 
O.  division  of  the  New  York  Centra' 
have  twice  damaged  my  property,  and 
in  both  cases  claims  for  damages  have 
been  peremptorily  dismissed  because  the 
fires  originated  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  separating  my  holdings  from  the 
railroad  right  of  way.  Not  a  doubt  was 
raised  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fires,  or 
an  objection  to  the  estimate  of  damage. 
The  railroad  officials  simply  declined  to 
pay  a  cent  on  the  ground  that  they 
couldn’t  legally  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
Now  haven’t  the  farmers  of  this  State 
power  enough,  politically  and  otherwise, 
to  protect  their  own  property,  or  must 
they  stand  around  and  see  the  railroads 
burn  it  and  have  their  protests  laughed 
at  ?  L-  c- 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  the  farmers  have 
the  power  if  they  will  only  concentrate 
and  use  it.  One  great  reason  why  we 
urge  the  fight  for  direct  primary  nomina¬ 
tions  is  that  by  this  method  the  plain 
people  can  control  their  representatives, 
and,  through  them,  the  Legislature.  As 
it  is,  the  politicians  control. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  PEACH  TREES. 

Eew  Hampbhire — After  being  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  over  25  years 
I  quit  working  in  a  cotton  mill ;  bought  a 
farm  at  the  age  of  GO,  and  have  planted 
about  25  acres  in  fruit — apples,  peaches 
and  plums.  T-ast  Spring  I  pruned  the 
peaches  quite  severely  to  keep  the  heads 
down,  which  caused  the  trees  to  make  a 
growth  as  dense  as  willow  stumps.  In 
August  I  cut  out  about  half  of  the  new 
shoots  to  open  up  the  heads.  I  met  Mr. 
Hale  at  a  farmers'  meeting  and  got  his 
sanction  for  this,  and  now  tho  trees 

look  fine,  having  made  from  three  to  five 
feet  growth  this  season,  the  shoots  ls>ing 
from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  in 
thickness  and  branched.  What  I  now 
want  to  know  is :  Would  it  be  better  to 
let  them  hear  next  season,  with  little 
or  no  pruning  to  stop  their  too  rapid 

growth?  If  pruning  is  better  for  them, 

should  they  he  cut  back  below  where  they 
have  branched,  which  would  he  altout  half 
Ibis  season’s  growth?.  Would  there  he 
any  danger  in  shortening  the  side  shoots 
this  Fall  to  lessen  the  danger  from  ice 
storms?.  Is  there  any  danger  in  prun¬ 

ing  young  apple  trees,  two  and  three  years 
planted,  in  Fall  or  Winter? 

Rooks  and  writers  usually  mention 
Spring  pruning,  hut  I  would  like  to  prune 
as  much  as  is  safe  before  Spring,  so  as 
to  get  at  cultivation  early.  The  peaches 
have  not  been  fertilized  since  planted,  at 


which  time  about  800  barrels  of  hone  and 
400  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  was 
broadcast  and  plowed  in  as  deep  as  could 
be  with  a  sulky  plow.  The  ground  now 
has  a  cover  crop. 

What  About  This  Orchard  ? 

R.  M.  C.,  Erie.  Pa. — We  have  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  an  apple  orchard 
now  about  30  years  old  which  has  been 
hearing  in  a  half-hearted  sort  of  a  way 
for  several  years  now.  The  soil  is  heavy 
clay,  and  there  is  no  question  that  it  needs 
drainage  and  a  fertilizer.  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  drain  it  by  tiling  two  feet  nine 
inches  deep  between  each  row.  The  rows 
are  about  30  feet  apart.  After  this  opera¬ 
tion  we  want  to  give  it  the  proper  kind 
of  fertilizing  and  then  wish  to  put  it  into 
sod  and  use  it  as  one  of  our  sheep  pas¬ 
tures.  Will  you  advise  us  what  fertilizer 
you  would  suggest  and  what  sort  of  a 
grass  or  clover  mixture  you  would  suggest 
for  the  sod?  The  soil  needs  humus.  The 
trees  show  very  little  growth  from  year 
to  year;  and  the  apples,  while  of  excellent 
flavor,  are  small.  When  the  orchard  was 
originally  planted  we  are  informed  that 
for  several  years  it  was  in  grass,  and  the 
grass  was  cut  for  hay  and  taken  off  and 
no  fertilizer  supplied. 


“  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES." 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Weights  and  Measures  made  a 
very  instructive  exhibit,  and  the  collection 
of  old  measures  and  scales  shown  would 
start  a  respectable  curiosity  shop.  Measures 
were  shown  that  would  not  hold  more  than 
half  the  amount  they  represented;  measures 
with  thick  bottoms,  movable  bottoms  and 
double  bottoms.  A  pair  of  spring  balance 
scales  with  a  movable  index  showed  how 
one  ragman  worked  the  game.  A  wooden 
pail  commonly  used  by  hucksters  was  neatly 
lined  with  cement  to  a  considerable  thick- 
iess.  so  the  purchaser  was  getting  less  than 
half  the  outside  of  the  pail  would  indicate. 
Packages  of  cereals  and  crackers  contain 
much  less  than  they  are  supposed  to,  and 
were  originally  advertised  to  contain.  Some 
brands  of  raisins  were  found  to  weigh  hut 
13  ounces  to  the  carton,  putting  the  honest 
packer  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  This  exhibit  brings  to  mind  an  inci¬ 
dent  the  superintendent  of  this  department 
related  to  me  early  last  Summer.  He  went 
to  a  meat  market  in  Albany  and  asked  the 
price  of  lamb  chops,  and  on  being  told  20 
cents  per  pound,  ordered  a  certain  number, 
which  were  accordingly  cut  and  weighed. 
They  were  then  trimmed,  wrapped  and 
handed  over  to  him  with  a  charge  of  $1.40. 
He  immediately  unwrapped  the  chops  he 
had  bought  for  seven  pounds,  weighed  them 
and  found  he  had  .lust  one  and  three-quarter 
pounds.  This  is.  of  course,  an  extreme  case, 
but  there  are  others  no  doubt  as  had  or 
worse.  In  parts  of  the  State  where  no 
inspection  has  existed,  this  Department 
has  found  75  per  cent  of  the  weights  and 
measures  faulty,  70  per  cent  being  to  the 
detriment  of  consumers. 

G.  n  s. 


Christmas  Book  Sale 


,  1  Our 


Let  us  help 
yon  select  the 
hooks  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  give  for 
Cli  ristmas. 
Write  for  our 
Free  Christmas 
Book  Sale  Cata- 
1  o  g  ,  then  sit 
quietly  in  your 
library  and  pick 
out  the  very 
same  hooks  that 
would  cost  you 

tv**u3*s  froni  tw0  t0  si? 

,  .Weo 'l  times  as  much 

HBtiBiiftiMHM  elsewhere.  This 
big  cat  alog  con¬ 
tains  the  cream  of  the  city  shops — 
hooks  at  all  prices,  from  Sets,  to  $5.00. 

Over  a  Million  Books, 

covering  5.274  titles,  on  sale,  books  for  the 
little  ones,  for  father,  for  mother  and  for 
friends,  all  fully  described  and  Illustrated. 
There  are  pages  of  colored  books  for  children, 
pages  of  exciting  stories  for  hoys  and  girls. 
There  arc  518  beautiful  gift  books,  many  of 
them  sumptuously  Illustrated  in  colors  hy 
Christy,  Harrison  Fisher  and  other  celebrated 
artists.  Then  there  are  splendid  library  sets 
bound  In  cloth  and  genuine  crushed  levant 
leather.  Hiblcs.  etc.,  all  listed  at  about  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  what  you  would  pay  else¬ 
where  for  the  same  books.  And  if  you  arc  not 
entirely  satisfied  you  can  send  the  book  right 
back  and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money, 
with  all  transportation  charges. 

“The  Shuttle,"  38  Cents. 

Send  us  38  cents  and  we  will  send  you  Frances 
Hodgson  Hurnett’s  new  novel.  'The  Shuttle.' 
never  before  sold  for  less  than  $1.50.  (If  you 
want  It  shipped  by  mail  add  11 
cents  for  postage. )  This  gives  you 
an  idea  of  the  Christmas  bookbar- 
galns  we  are  offering.  Whether 
you  want  this  book  nr  not.  be  sure 
to  ask  for  our  F11KE  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  HOOK  SALK  CATALOG 
No.  66  R  i  8 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago,  III. 


— 99  %,  %  Pure — 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Doni.  0,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


/^YOUNG’S  FEVER  & 
jf'Z\  COUGH  REMEDY 

t '  I*  Indicated  In  cases  affected  with 

'Xw  *  Cough,  Cold,  IHxtcmper,  Influenza, 
'Y  IMnk  Eye,  Ktrniigrles,  Bronchitis, 

AkIIiiiiii,  Cntnrrliiil  Fever.  Heaves, 
Thick  Wind,  Ronrlng.  Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
Glanders,  I nfliiinniiit Ion  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  lmd  after¬ 
effects.  will  lsmefit.  the  wind  of  race  horses,  slallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  he  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  ns  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  ami  similar  troubles.  If  your  hoi's*!  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  tho  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Book  10-D  free.  Price  $1,  4 
bottle;  S‘.;,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Just  Published 


Our  NEW  CEMENT  BOOK 

just  published,  will  tell  you  how  to  make  and 
use  concrete  in  over  100  ways.  It  contains  160 
pages  and  over  1 50  illustrations,  including 
diagrams  and  plans. 

We  mail  it  FREE 

If  we  were  to  set  a  price  on  this  remarkable  book 
it  would  be  $1.50,  but  it  is  not  for  sale.  We  have  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  the  interests  of  concrete  construction  and  we* 
want  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  to  have  a  copy 
free.  It  is  written  in  plain  language,  with  complete  and 
simple  diagrams  to  illustrate  the  work  described. 

When  you  are  ready  to  build  remember  that 


160 

Pages, 

150 

Illustrations 


ATLAS( 


FEMENT 


( Makes  The  Best  Concrete 

All  your  work  will  go  for  nothing  if  you  use  poor  ce¬ 
ment.  Cement  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  concrete,  as  it 
holds  the  mass  together.  Poor  cement  means  weak 
building  and  no  end  of  trouble  later  on. 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement  makes  the  best  concrete. 
It  is  the  best  known  brand  and  it  has  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  sale.  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manu¬ 
factured — the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for 
everybody-  The  United  States  Government  bought 
4,500,000  barrels  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

Send  for  the  book  today  and  when  you 
build  ask  your  dealer  for  AT  LAS. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  22  30  Broad  Street  New  York 

Daily  output  over  50,000  barrels — 
the  largest  in  the  world. 


/YpOOTLANO  Y; 

ATLAS 

CEMENT 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 
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LONG-LIVED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  mention  is  made 
of  a  case  where  a  man  sold  a  piece 
of  land  in  which  was  a  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries.  The  seller  claimed  the  right 
to  pick  the  crop  because  it  was  personal 
property.  He  finally  got  $100  damages 
because  the  buyer  denied  him  the  right 
to  pick  the  fruit.  On  appeal  the  judge 
upheld  this  decision  on  the  ground  that 
strawberries  are  not  real  estate,  since 
they  are  not  permanently  rooted  in  the 
ground,  fruit  trees  being  fixed  and  per¬ 
manent  and  intended  to  be  so  go  with 
the  land.  I  wish  to  correct  the  above 
statement;  a  strawberry  plant  is  a 
cold-blooded  plant  and  may  be  retained 
growing  in  the  same  soil  year  after 
year  without  renewing.  I  send  you  by 
mail  one  strawberry  plant  over  four 
years  old  which  proves  conclusively  that 
a  strawberry  plant  is  fixed  same  as 
fruit  trees.  t.  c.  kevitt. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
strawberry  plant  can  be  kept  fruiting 
year  after  year.  We  have  one  that  will 
give  its  ninth  crop  next  year.  Most 
growers  do  not  believe  it  pays  to  keep 
up  this  fruiting.  Many  plow  after  pick¬ 
ing  one  crop,  while  others  take  two. 
In  the  strawberry  case  mentioned  we 
understand  the  judge  based  his  decision 


chicks  did  well,  but  the  old  hens  hurt 
the  young  crop  by  picking  at  the  small 
plants  and  scratching.  After  the  vines 
have  reached  a  good  size  the  hens  do 
not  hurt  them  much,  though  with  us 
they  laid  some  of  the  potatoes  bare.  We 
should  use^a  cultivator  even  if  the  hens 
were  there.  _ 

Spraying  Dwarf  Apples. 

V.  L.  L.,  Kingston,  R.  /. — How  does 
George  T.  Powell  spray  his  dwarf  apple 
trees?  I  understand  that  they  are  10  feet 
apart  each  way.  If  the  side  branches  ex¬ 
tend  out  to  any  extent  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  drive  a  team  through. 

Ans. — For  the  dwarf  trees  planted 
10  feet  apart  we  have  a  narrow  two- 
wheel  truck,  but  30  inches  wide,  drawn 
by  one  horse,  upon  which  a  barrel  is 
placed  for  spraying.  We  use  this  some¬ 
times  for  spraying  currants  that  are 
planted  five  feet  apart.  As  the  trees  are 
low  a  barrel  pump  does  the  work  well, 
and  with  this  low  narrow  truck,  the 
low  trees  are  very  rapidly  sprayed. 
Where  the  dwarfs  are  interplanted  with 
standards,  the  large  power  sprayer 
sprays  the  trees  in  about  10  seconds. 

GEO.  T.  POWELL. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

The  picture,  at  Fig.  520,  shows  my 
late  set  strawberry  patch.  When  I  read 


TWO  MONTHS’  GROWTH  OF  STRAWBERRIES.  Fig.  520. 


on  the  usual  custom.  The  man  who 
brought  the  suit  would  have  plowed 
after  picking  one  crop. 

HENS  AND  POTATOES. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  842,  entitled  “Utilizing  a 
Hcnyard.”  The  best  crop  I  have  found 
for  a  hcnyard  is  the  potato  crop.  I  once 
grew  the  finest  crop  of  potatoes  in  my 
henyard  that  I  ever  grew,  and  at  the 
least  expense.  All  I  did  was  to  plant 
the  potato  seed  in  the  Spring  and  dig 
the  crop  in  the  Fall.  The  hens  did  the 
weeding,  harrowing,  fertilizing  and 
keeping  the  bugs  off  the  vines.  The 
potatoes  were  the  finest  I  ever  grew, 
not  a  scab  or  blemish  of  any  kind,  as 
the  ground  was  free  from  a  worm  or 
larva  of  any  description.  I  had  one- 
half  acre  and  dug  100  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes.  It  took  200  hens  to  care  for  the 
half  acre.  I  found  by  experience  that  a 
lesser  number  of  hens  will  not  keep  the 
weeds  down  nor  the  bugs  off.  A  larger 
number  of  hens  will  make  the  land  too 
rich.  All  the  droppings  of  the  year  go 
on  to  the  crop.  By  this  plan  there  is  no 
moving  of  fences  nor  fouling  of  the 
land.  How  do  I  prevent  the  fowls  from 
scratching  out  the  new  potatoes?  I  place 
on  top  of  the  ground  all  the  potatoes 
the  fowls  can  eat  and  I  find  they  will 
not  dig  out  any  of  the  potatoes.  They 
are  like  bipeds  without  feathers  in  that 
they  don’t  dig  when  they  can  have  what 
they  want  without  exertion.  I  scatter 
the  grain  well  over  the  yard  and  right 
over  the  hills  of  potatoes,  and  the  hens 
keep  the  whole  surface  scratched  over, 
and  not  a  weed  appears.  I  carry  some 
green  food  at  the  evening  feeding.  I 
grew  a  crop  adjoining  this  henyard  and 
secured  a  yield  of  one-half  as  many 
bushels  to  the  acre.  f.  n.  c. 

R-  N.-Y. — We  have  tried  this.  Young 


your  report  of  the  Kevitt  strawberry 
patch  I  went  to  work  right  away.  I 
potted  up  plants  first  of  August.  Plants 
were  put  in  field  August  15,  18  inches 
apart  each  way,  I  kept  all  runners  off. 
The  picture  was  taken  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  are  so  large  I  cannot  get 
my  Planet  Jr.  plow  through  them  now. 
To  the  right  are  a  few  plants  that  were 
set  September  i ;  if  they  had  been  a 
foot  apart  I  could  not  have  plowed  them 
at  all.  If  I  can  raise  more  berries  on 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  than  on  two  acres, 
I  am  going  to  do  it.  j.  w.  m. 

New  Comerstown,  O. 

R.  N.-Y. — Do  not  expect  too  much 
from  the  first  yield  of  these  plants  next 
year.  They  may  make  one  good  spray  of 
fruit,  but  will  not  give  a  full  crop  until 
the  next  season.  You  can  keep  them 
going  several  years. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Hen  Manure  for  Berries. 

F.  M.  S.,  Sardinia,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
value  of  wood  ashes  and  of  the  droppings 
from  the  henhouses  for  fertilizers  on 
raspberries  or  strawberries?  I  use  them 
separately,  but  would  it  be  better  to  use 
them  on  other  crops  and  use  something 
else  on  the  berries?  Are  they  specially 
valuable  on  potatoes? 

Ans. — The  hen  manure  is  valuable, 
chiefly  for  the  nitrogen  it  contains.  Un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes  contains  lime,  pot¬ 
ash  and  a  little  phosphoric  acid.  Never 
mix  them  before  use,  as  the  lime  will  set 
free  ammonia  in  the  manure.  Our  plan 
would  be  to  crush  the  manure  fine  and 
scatter  it  along  the  rows.  Then  broad¬ 
cast  the  ashes  and  cultivjate  all  in. 
This  combination  must  be  excellent  for 
bush  fruits  of  all  sorts,  cabbage  or 
garden  crops.  We  would  not  use  the 
ashes  on  strawberries.  This  crop  pre¬ 
fers  an  acid  soil,  and  the  lime  in  the 
ashes  may  make  it  too  alkaline.  Do 
not  use  ashes  on  potatoes.  The  lime  in¬ 
creases  scab.  Ordinary  wood  ashes  are 
worth  about  $9  a  ton— good  hen  ma¬ 
nure  $10. 


The  doctor  says  you  have 
got  to  take  Cod  Liver  Oil — 
if  so,  why  not  take  it  in  the 
easiest  and  best  form — why 
not  take 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

That  is  what  the  doctor 
means.  He  would  not  force 
you  to  take  the  crude  oil 
when  he  knows  the  Emulsion 
is  better — more  easily  digested 
and  absorbed  into  the  system 
— and  will  not  upset  the 
stomach  like  the  plain  oil. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


HAY  PRESS 


for  greater  capacity  anti  profit,  making.  Wo 
positively  guarantee  Spencer  8  Press  to  do  every¬ 
thing  our  new  illustrated  catalog  F  claims  or 
no  sale  and  freight  refunded.  Shipped  oaten 
days’  free  trial.  Write  today. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

J.  A.  Spenoer,  Dwight.  Ill. 

SPENCER 
HAY  PRESS 


HENDRICKS  HAY  PRESSES 


You  have  seen  them  advertised  for 
years.  It’s  the  same  reliable,  reason¬ 
able-priced  press  that 
It  always  has  been. 
We  have  a  new  free 
catalogue  and  your 
name  on  a  postal 
mailed  to  us  will 
bring  it  to  you. 

Ilrnrfricka  Ilnjr  PrrM  Co. 
Cornell  Ht.,  Kingston, N (If. 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

insist  wear.  Best  roofing  sold.  Made  over  20 
years.  Inexpensive.  Fireproof.  Ornamental. 
Catalogue.  Montross  II.  H.  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Send  10o.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
boautitul  Suvings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch-Book. 
Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE.  409  Pearl  St..  New  York 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
KuRines,  Rollers  antt  General  Machinery, 
NEYV  and  KEB8ILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  ofUcient, 

8end  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

‘The  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Extra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur¬ 
ers' prices,  and  Freight 
Prepaid.  30  days'  free 
trial.  Also  Poultry  and 
Ornamental  Wire  and 
Iron  Fences.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

Th«  Ward  Feneo  Co., 
Box  512,  Docatur,  Ind. 


FENCE 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Hoavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Bavo  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  37  lioiglits  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

Make  most  money  because  they  do  best  work  in 
quickest  time  with  least  power  and  smallest  crews, 
owing  to  their  simple  construction  and  improved, 
patented  devices.  Portable  and  stationary.  All  sizes. 
Variable  Friction  Feed,  Combined  Hatchet  Networks 
and  quick  Keceder  and  other  superior  features.  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices  will  interest  you.  Lists  our  com¬ 
plete  line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,  llackettstown,  N.  J.  x 
1682 Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


HIGH  GRADE  Feed  Mills  for  small  power  Engines.  Grind 
ear  corn  and  all  small  grains.  Lightest  running  and 
fastest  grinding  mills  ever  built. 

50  STYLES  AND  SIZES 

Fully  guaranteed  Write  for  Catalog  and  special  prices. 

ITHE  FOOS  MFG.  C0-,  *°f  Springfield,  Q. 


'ARMS  mVIRGINIAKK' 

Come  to  Sunny  Virginia.  You  can  buy  fertile  farms  with  timber,  fruit  Tj  r» 
and  water  for  $10  per  acre  and  up.  Splendid  country  for  fruit  growing,  11™ 
dairying,  stock-raising  and  general  farming.  Fine  climate,  abundant  water, 
convenient  markets  and  good  neighbors.  Full  information  and  valuable  booklet 
upon  request.  Write  for  it 

F  H  LiRAIIMF  agricultural  &  industrial  agent.  Pm  .  a  Vo  I© 
r.  n.  LdDrtunir,,  Norfolk  &  western  RY„  Dept,  p,  Koanoke,  Ya. 
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Cow  comfort  anrl  cow  sanitation  result  in  more’ 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  Induce  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stallsand  Stanch¬ 
ions  double  the  light  and  air  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation— a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
flatsurfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate— easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  can\  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO,  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to22-horse-power  from 
vjjvfreal  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I'm  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  l  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days'  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Soil  your  poorest  horso  and  buy  a 


5-Hm-P.  Only  $119.50 


Get  Gaiioway's 
Biggest  and  Best 

gasoline  pnnjr 

ENGINE  DA/t/fl 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  In  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me— 

Vim.  Galloway,  Proa.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
BBS  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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October  30. 


Ruralisms 

WINTERING  ROSES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

J  I).  II.,  hover,  N.  II. — Will  you  inform 
me  how  to  care  for  a  OrlniKon  Rambler 
roar-  so  that  it  will  not  be  winter-killed? 

I  liml  It  from  you  us  a  premium.  The 
past  two  Winters  I  have  taken  it.  from 
the  trellis  and  packed  It  in  hay  in  a 
1k>x,  which  I  made  for  the  purpose.  Each 
Spring  it  lias  come  out  fine,  but  this  past 
season  it  lias  made  such  an  immense 
growth  that  I  cannot  pack  it  as  I  have 
done  before.  Should  it  be  pruned,  and  If 
so,  about  how  much?  In  this  section  they 
winter  kill  badly.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
keep  mine,  as  it  is  very  handsome,  and 
I  should  feel  badly  to  have  It  killed  back 
thlH  Winter. 

A  ns. — Wc  have  grown  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  hardy  roses  during  the  past 
30  years,  and  while  the  lemon  oil  in¬ 
secticide  solves  the  question  of  trouble¬ 
some  insects,  excepting  the  Rose  cha¬ 
fer,  the  winter-killing  problem  is  as 
far  from  a  solution  as  ever.  I  never 
have  seen  any  advantage  resulting  from 
protecting  the  tops.  My  suggestion  to 
J.  D.  II.  would  be  to  place  a  heavy 
mulch  of  stable  dressing  for  a  space  of 
at  least  three  feet  about  the  roots,  but 
not  allow  it  to  come  in  contact  with 
ihe  stem.  Cow  manure  is  preferable,  as 
it  is  “cold.”  Then  in  Spring  cut  out  all 
the  vine  which  has  winter-killed.  1  his 
seems  to  he  the  only  thing  he  can  do, 
but  the  favorites  winter-kill  unaccount¬ 
ably  even  with  this  treatment.  Have 
the  mulch  of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent 
freezing  and  thawing.  f.  c. 

Maine. 

Wintering  Roses  and  Pa*onics. 

In  our  Hybrid  Remontant  or  -Perpet¬ 
ual  beds  wc  often  find  canc$  from  four 
to  seven  feet  high  of  one  season’s 
growth.  Alxmt  the  middle  of  October 
these  are  cut  back  to  a  uniform  height 
of  about  three  feet.  1  his  is  done  to 
make  the  plant  more  rigid  and  prevent 
Swaying  in  Fall  storms,  which  loosen 
the  roots  and  let  air  in  to  the  detriment 
of  the  plant  In  early  November,  a 
mulch  of  coarse  stable  manure  is  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  Hybrid  Tea*  are  mulched 
likewise,  and  hut  few  of  these  will  need 
any  cutting  back,  as  they  are  not  such 
tall  growers.  About  December  1,  the 
Hybrid  Teas  are  tied  up  with  straw,  or 
18-inch  chicken  wire  is  put  around  the 
beds,  and  the  latter  filled  up  with  leaves. 
Hybrid  Remontants  may  he  treated  the 
same  way,  but  they  are  more  hardy  than 
the  Hybrid  Teas,  and  in  an  ordinary 
Winter  require  no  protection  in  this  lat¬ 
itude,  near  New  York  City.  Where  one 
has  time,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
the  Hybrid  Remontants  some  protection 
as  well,  since  it  tends  to  conserve  their 
vitality.  Ramblers  in  cold  latitudes, 
where  Winter  freezing  is  likely  to  do 
injury,  should  he  loosened  from  their 
support,  laid  on  the  ground  and  covered 
with  soil  or  leaves,  etc.  The  herbaceous 
paeony  is  an  exceptionally  hardy  plant 
and  requires  little  or  no  protection.  In 
October,  after  the  foliage  is  well  col¬ 
ored,  it  may  he  cut  off  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  Novem¬ 
ber  an  inch  or  two  of  manure  may  be 
applied  as  a  mulch.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
cover  this  plant  deeply  in  Winter,  as  it 
is  cold-blooded  and  does  not  like  to  he 
coddled.  Too  deep  a  covering  will  show 
its  effects  next  season  in  the  non-forma¬ 
tion  or  blasting  of  buds.  The  tree  pseony, 
which  is  not  unlike  a  deciduous  shrub, 
should  he  protected  with  leaves,  straw 
or  litter  over  Winter  in  the  North. 

GEO.  H.  PETERSON. 

Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 

Winter  Care  op  Fi.owers. — Hybrid 
Perpetual  roses  should  be  planted  in 
beds  in  our  locality,  and  either  mounded 
up  several  inches  around  the  stem 
with  dirt  or  else  covered  heavily  with 
leaves  and  straw.  Wc  generally  cut  them 
back  to  within  about  four  inches  of  the 
ground  in  the  Fall.  Paeonies  require  no 
Winter  protection,  but  wc  generally 


U  R  A  l.  NKW  «VOR  KICK 


take  the  precaution  of  covering  them 
with  manure,  as  we  wish  to  enrich  the 
ground.  Tea  roses  cannot  stand  out¬ 
doors.  Ramblers  should  he  mulched 
heavily  around  the  ground  with  straw. 
Clematis  seem  to  he  absolutely  hardy. 
We  lost  a  number  of  evergreens  this 
Summer  on  account  of  hot  dry  weather. 
If  they  had  been  protected  on  the  south¬ 
west  side,  this  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented.  Rhododendrons  arc  absolutely 
impossible.  hakkison  nursery  co. 

York,  Neb. 


.  nounced  change  in  the  physical  or  me¬ 
chanical  condition  due  to  heavy  annual 
dressings  of  manure.  The  soils  were 
black  and  the  vegetable  matter  so  boun¬ 
tiful  that  the  -soil  seemed  to  lack 
weight  or  body.  A  successful  grower 
is  of  the  opinion  that  they  arc  using  too 
much  stable  manure  and  that  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizers  would  give  belter  results.  This 
is  an  interesting  problem,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  field  for  investigation  by  our 
experiment  stations. 

One  of  the  most  successful  gardeners 


Fruit  Growers! 

Write  to-day  for  description 
of  the 

Improved,  New  1910  Model 
“Friend”  Power  Sprayer 

"  FRIEND  ”  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


Ornamentals  in  Vermont. — In  this 
section  where  the  Ben  Davis  apple 
is  not  hardy  there  is  little  use  in  plant¬ 
ing  anything  in  the  line  of  shrubbery 
unless  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  Our  short 
seasons  compel  the  farmer  to  crowd  a 
year’s  work  into  a  few  short  months, 
and  ornamental  work  is  apt  to  he  neg¬ 
lected,  so  that  most  of  us  pay  far  too 
little  attention  to  the  beautifying  of  the 
home  grounds.  I  think  our  greatest 
difficulty  is  not  so  much  the  severe 
Winter  as  the  abrupt  change  from  mild 
Fall  to  severely  cold  weather,  which 
prevents  proper  ripening  of  the  plants. 
We  usually  have  frost  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  'I'h is  year  it  came  in  August.  Then 
after  a  few  cold  days  we  often  have 
several  weeks  of  fine  weather,  and  to¬ 
day,  October  9,  the  roses  are  making 
tender  growth  and  some  of  the  finest 
blooms  of  the  season.  Then  there  will 
soon  he  an  abrupt  change,  and  we  shall 
wake  up  some  morning  to  find  every¬ 
thing  frozen  through  and-  through.  This 
weakens' the  plants  and  I  have  known 
a  strong  vigorous  young  rose  bush  to 
he  killed  outright  in  a  single  night.  For 
Winter  protection  there  is  nothing  else 
so  good  as  deep  banking  with  earth. 
Rambler  roses  may  be  laid  down  and 
covered  with  sods.  In  the  line  of  shrubs 
there  is  nothing  else  so  good  as  the 
great  panicled  Hydrangea.  It  grows  to 
perfection  here,  and  no  amount  of  cold 
seems  to  injure  it.  Bridal  wreath  (Spi- 
ra-a  prunifolia)  also  is  very  hardy  and 
good,  and  snowball  (Viburnum)  docs 
well  in  some  places.  But  1  think  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  are  among  the  best  for  this 
cold  climate,  as  our  deep  snows  protect 
them  so  they  are  all  right  with  little  or 
no  covering  at  all.  Paeonies  seem 
hardy,  and  there  is  a  good  list  of  such 
plants  that  will  probably  succeed  any¬ 
where  here  if  given  reasonable  care. 
The  bush  honeysuckle  is  also  a  very 
satisfactory  hardy  shrub.  s.  S.  C. 

Hardwick,  Vt. 


GARDENING  TALKS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extent  to 
which  lime  is  being  used  for  different 
classes  of  crops.  Tts  value  for  legumin¬ 
ous  crops  has  been  recognized  for  many 
years,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  requirement  for  many 
other  crops  beside  the  legumes.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  regions 
where  fertilizer  and  stable  manures  have 
been  used  rather  freely  the  growers 
have  found  that  lime  increases  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  assumed  that  the  land  be¬ 
comes  too  acid  for  even  the  non-leg¬ 
umes,  and  that  lime  is  essential  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  acidity.  Whatever  the  explan¬ 
ations  may  be,  the  results  justify  the  use 
of  lime. 

In  talking  with  a  half  dozen  Cleve¬ 
land,  ().,  greenhouse  lettuce  growers,  1 
was  informed  that  they  have  been  lim¬ 
ing  their  beds  with  good  results.  Here, 
too,  it  is  claimed  that  the  soil  becomes 
sour  with  the  annual  application  of  large 
amounts  of  manure,  and  that  lime  is 
essential  to  neutralize  this  acidity.  One 
grower  spoke  of  the  yield  being  very 
much  larger  where  the  bed  had  been 
Lined. 

Humus  is  the  most  important  factor 
of  soils  for  all  lines  of  cropping.  Tre¬ 
mendous  quantities  of  manure  may  he 
used  mainly  for  the  humus  supplied.  At 
Ashtabula,  O.,  I  examined  greenhouse 
soils  where  there  has  been  the  most  pro- 


and  fruit  growers  in  Ontario  is  W.  W. 
Hilborn,  of  Leamington.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  recently,  and 
an  account  of  some  of  his  work  in  mar¬ 
ket  gardening  may  be  of  interest.  Mr. 
Hilborn  has  one  greenhouse  52x80  and 
four  others  each  J2x50.  lie  is  planning 
to  increase  his  area  of  greenhouse  glass, 
which  is  devoted  mainly  to  starting 
early  vegetable  plants.  The  first  work 
done  in  the  houses  is  to  sow  early  cab¬ 
bage  seed  in  January.  The  cabbage 
plants  are  transplanted  in  cold  frames 
in  February  and  then  Earliana  tomatoes 
arc  sown  about  the  middle  of  February. 
These  are  transplanted  into  fiats  when 
the  rough  leaves  are  well  developed, 
setting  2x2,  a  second  transplanting  made 
later  spacing  4x4,  and  a  third  shift 
made  into  flats  1x2  feet  and  four  inches 
deep  in  which  eight  plants  are  'set.  With 
this  liberal  amount  of  space  very  strong 
plants  are  developed  and  set  in  the  field 
about  May  10.  These  plants  carry 
green  tomatoes  of  good  size  which  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen  July  1,  when  they  command 
fancy  prices.  Mr.  Hilborn  grows  enough 
plants  in  this  way  for  eight  or  ten 
acres,  and  the  tomatoes  are  shipped  to 
various  markets  in  11 -quart  baskets. 
Staking  and  training  have  been  tried, 
but  abandoned.  The  plants  are  set  4x5, 
and  each  fertilized  soon  after  trans¬ 
planting  with  a  handful  of  complete 
home-mixed  fertilizer.  Barnyard  man¬ 
ure  is  applied  broadcast  before  plowing 
Tne  tomato  plants  arc  hardened  in  cold 
frames,  and  when  removed  from  the 
greenhouses  cucumbers  are  planted  on 
the  benches.  After  the  cucumbers  have 
been  planted-,  the  1x2  foot  flats  are 
sown  with  eight  hills  of  muskmelons 
and  tlu-  flats  kept  between  the  cucumber 
plants  until  the  muskmelons  are  ready 
for  the  field.  R.  l.  watts. 

Weed-Cutting  Motor  Boat. — Tn  many 
of  the  Florida  rivers  the  waters  are 
choked  by  water  hyacinths,  so  much  so 
that  they  become  a  nuisance.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  kill  the  pest  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  in  Fgypt  the  waters  are 
quickly  filled  by  a  vegetable  growth. 
“Clearing  by  hand  has  been  found  im¬ 
possible  in  one  district,  so  a  motorboat 
has  been  equipped  witli  a  unique  weed- 
cutter  and  placed  in  service.  The  cut¬ 
ting  attachment  consists  of  a  pair  of 
V-shaped  knives,  with  sharp  and  power¬ 
ful  blades,  worked  by  belt  from  the 
propeller  shaft.  They  frail  along  the 
bottom  of  the  waterway,  cutting  the 
growth  off  at  the  roots.  It  is  said  that 
the  little  boat  will  clear  as  much  as  five 
acres  an  hour.” 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
►  practical  fruit  grow- 
»  ers  we  were  using  common 
j  sprayers  in  ourown  orchards 
!  — found  their  defects  and 
j  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
d  success  forced  us  to  manu- 
1  facturing  on  a  larp;  scale. 

You  take  no  chances.  We 
^  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
anil  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 
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nnd  bug**  worm*,  blight,  etc.,  will 
hiivo  no  terror*  for  you.  B»  *t  con¬ 
firmation,  |H!rf'*ct  ngl  tutor*,  no  fcorclieti 
__  foliage.  We  make  ail  stM*  nrnl  »tylr*  of  tlimoltno 

Kngluc  Rpraj’er* .  Free  Itook  on  Hjiroyltig.  Agent*  wanted. 
KlKI.il  POKCK  PI  MP  CO.,  2  Eleventh  Ht.t  Kfmlrn,  N.  Y. 


Jarvis  Spraying  Compound. 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPIRI0R. 
SURE  CURE  TOR  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Huy  direct  from  Ihe  manufacturer  and  *»ve  money.  Spraying 
mi  pun  ml  ready  to  mis  with  water.  One  gallon  of  Spraying 
Compound  will  make  from  alxtoou  to  twenty  gallona  of  spray. 
Term*  I — In  bbL  lots  (W  gal.)  30«u  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  you  Hi  J.  11  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or  Pmf. 
Jarvis,  of  the  Con  nodical  Agricultural  College.  They  will  toll 
you  there  1*  noth  log  lad  ter. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO  .  BOX  R.  MANCHESTER.  CONN. 
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FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 


The  lre*t  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Wash. 
Combine*  easily  ana  quickly  with  limo.  Write  to 

BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  TOO  William  St.,  N.  V. 


/-SAN  JOSE  SCALE'S 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most,  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  Wc  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


White  Fly — San  Jose  Scale 

and  idl  other  insocts,  poroslto*.  uml  fungi  yield  to 
the  «pray  of 

Good’s  cvvh^,o““  Soap  No.  3 

Protect*  trooH,  plant*,  vi  goUibliH,  fruit*  and  flower*, 
unrlchoa  the  noil.  N>>  Halt,  tmlphur,  or  mineral  oil*. 
Kuduraud  by  1'.  S.  Depart  inenl  ol’  Agriculture. 

AO  I  he.  82.W);  100  Urn.  $1.00.  1-nrger  quanti- 
tk'H  proportionately  lew.  Booklet  free. 
JAMKS  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 

04B  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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is  u  sure  remedy  for 
Ban  Juno  Scale.  Write 
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COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO..  West  Chester.  Clicsler  Co  .  Pa. 
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li.  G.  IMtATT  COMPANY,  GO  CUURCII  ST.,  N.  Y.,  will  guarantee  that  it  can  be  done  with 
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tor  less  money,  with  less  labor  and  more  effectively  than  with  Lime-Sulphur  or  anything  else. 

Prices-  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  MW.  per  gallon;  JO  gal.  cans,  $0.00;  o  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CABBOLEIN K”  at  80c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Notes. — We  tried  a  new  plan 
at  digging  part  of  the  potatoes  this 
year.  There  were  not  enough  left  in 
the  ground  to  pay  us  to  fit  up  the  big 
digger.  Our  crop  was  in  small  patches 
too.  I  had  been  using  the  big  Cutaway 
disk  plow  in  fitting  land  for  rye,  and  as 
an  experiment  we  tried  it  as  a  potato 
digger.  The  disk  was  set  into  the 
ground  as  far  as  it  would  go  at  one  side 
of  tile  row.  It  was  hard  on  the  horses, 
but  soil,  potatoes,  vines  and  all  were 
tossed  over  and  spread  out.  About  half 
the  potatoes  were  exposed  and  most  of 
the  rest  came  out  with  the  harrow.  A 
few  potatoes  were  sliced  and  cut.  I 
cannot  recommend  the  scheme  for  gen¬ 
eral  use,  yet  with  close  growing  kinds 
like  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  it  is  a  quick  way  of 
digging.  .  .  We  like  that  disk  plow  in 
some  situations.  In  mellow  and  open 
soil  it  tosses  up  the  earth  and  makes  a 
fine  seed  bed.  One  piece  of  rye  worked 
with  the  disk  and  then  with  the  spring- 
tooth  was  about  as  near  to  an  “ash 
heap”  as  anything  I  have  seen.  The 
disk  also  works  well  among  small  round 
stones  but  with  large  or  loose  flat 
stones  it  rides  over  too  many,  and 
leaves  too  much  soil  unworked.  In  a 
sod  it  tears  up  and  leaves  too  much 
grass  on  the  surface,  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  work  the  ground  several 
times  over.  We  are  using  it  this  Fall 
on  an  old  field  which  is  being  cleared  of 
small  stumps  and  brush.  .  .  By  October 
15  practically  all  the  face  of  Hope  Farm 
wore  a  beard  for  WEntcr — that  is,  car¬ 
ried  some  living  crop.  As  fast  as  the 
potatoes  came  out  we  used  the  spring- 
tooth  back  and  forth  until  the  surface 
was  level,  then  sowed  rye  and  harrowed 
again.  This  gives  rye  a  fair  chance,  and 
it  will  make  quite  a  growth  before  the 
ground  freezes  solid.  No  other  crop 
that  I  know  of  can  stand  rough  treat¬ 
ment  like  rye.  We  cut  a  good  share  of 
our  rye  when  in  bloom  and  cure  it  for 
hay.  As  for  the  feeding  quality  of  such 
hay,  our  horses  have  had  nothing  else 
for  the  past  two  months.  They  will 
soon  begin  on  cornstalks  for  Winter. 
With  the  earlier-sown  rye  we  seeded  a 
mixture  of  Red  and  Alsike  clover.  The 
little  plants  are  well  past  the  third  leaf 
— they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  .  . 
We  have  used  lime  freely  in  all  soil 
where  rye  and  clover  have  been  seeded. 
This  lime  was  put  on  at  once  after 
plowing,  and  well  harrowed  in.  This  is 
by  all  odds  the  best  way  to  use  lime. 

I  have  spread  it  on  old  meadows  or 
clover  and  left  it  on  the  surface  as  an 
experiment.  It  is  too  slow  in  acting 
under  such  conditions — I  doubt  if  it 
will  pay  to  lime  a  sour  old  meadow 
without  plowing  and  re-seeding.  I  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  convinced  that  it 
pays  us  to  take  a  small  piece  of  land 
and  work  it  thoroughly  rather  than  try 
to  tear  up  more  area  by  half  work¬ 
ing  it.  We  tried  a  crop  of  sunflowers 
this  year  as  an  experiment.  The  yield 
is  heavy  and  when  the  time  came  for 
harvesting  we  hardly  knew  how  to  go 
at  it.  It  is  quite  easy  to  drive  through 
the  field,  cut  off  the  heads  and  throw 
them  into  the  wagon,  hut  in  this  wav 
many  of  the  seeds  are  shelled  out  and 
lost.  Having  a  lot  of  empty  bags,  I 
tried  the  plan  of  taking  two  rows  at  a 
time  with  a  boy  to  follow  and  hold  a 
hag  open.  By  cutting  off  the  heads  with 
a  sharp  knife  and  throwing  directly 
into  the  hag,  we  saved  our  seed  and 
found  the  crop  easy  to  handle.  The 
hags  we  emptied  in  a  dry  place,  and  we 
found  about  half  the  seed  left  in  the 
hag.  I  he  rest  can  he  knocked  out  on 
stormy  days.  I  shall  cither  sell  the 
seed  or  grind  it  up  with  the  grain  for 
stock  food. 

himrr. — Last  year  we  lost'  most  of  our 
apples  by  picking  them  too  early.  The 
weather  turned  hot  and  the  fruit  melt- 
cd  away  in  the  cellar.  This  year  we  arc 
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leaving  the  fruit  on  the  trees  later,  and 
selling  everything  that  softens  at  once. 
There  has  been  a  fine  trade  in  windfalls 
— both  Baldwin  and  Greening.  These  sell 
at  an  average  of  40  cents  for  a  peach 
basket  in  our  local  markets.  You  must 
remember  that  those  windfalls  drop 
but  a  short  distance  and  strike  a  soft 
place  on  the  sod.  You  would  hardly 
know  they  had  fallen.  T  he  hand-picked 
fruit  will  bring  more.  We  gave  up  the 
barrel  trade  last  year,  and  started  this 
year  to  sell  in  boxes.  There  is  more 
profit  in  smaller  packages,  and  practical¬ 
ly  all  our  fruit  will  be  handled  in  bas¬ 
kets.  The  smaller  the  package  the  more 
careful  you  must  be  about  packing. 
Many  customers  might  buy  a  barrel  to 
advantage,  but  their  cellars  are  hot  aid 
they  cannot  hold  the  fruit.  The  entire 
tendency  in  buying  food  is  to  select 
small  packages  and  get  them  often. 
That  is  what  the  apple  trade  is  coming 
to  more  and  more.  As  for  quality  our 
apples  never  were  better.  .  .  The 
strawberries  promise  to  go  into  Winter 
properly.  They  have  made  large  plants, 
and  we  have  kept  them  well  cultivated. 
We  arc  satisfied  that  two  feet  each  way 
for  Marshall  plants  is  on  the  whole  best 
for  our  planting.  This  gives  horse  work 
both  ways  and  makes  a  better  job  of 
cutting  off  runners.  We  shall  put  on  the 
mulch  when  the  ground  freezes  solid. 
There  has  been  some  argument  about 
the  best  time  to  mulch.  Some  argue 
that  the  cover  should  go  on  before  the 
ground  freezes.  The  argument  is  that 
even  a  light  freezing  lifts  the  plant  a 
little,  and  that  November  is  as  bad  as 
March.  It  is  of  course  understood  that 
the  object  of  mulching  is  not  to  protect 
plants  in  Winter,  but  to  prevent  rapid 
changes  of  freeze  and  thaw  in  Spring. 
The  conditions  which  surround  the  plant 
in  November  are  very  different  from 
those  found  in  March.  In  one  case 
the  plant  is  at  its  best,  full  of  life,  and 
so  firmly  rooted  that  freezing  in  the 
upper  soil  will  not  disturb  it.  In  March 
the  plant  is  feeble  and  the  roots  have 
no  such  hold  in  the  soil,  so  that  a  light 
freeze  might  lift  them.  My  idea  is  to 
keep  the  plants  growing  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  then  cover.  .  .  We  hope  to 
begin  spraying  with  soluble  oil  late  in 
November.  There  is  some  scale  in  two 
of  our  orchards,  and  the  wisest  plan  will 
be  to  go  over  everything  thoroughly  this 
Fall,  provided  we  can  get  a  time  when 
the  winds  are  still. 


Home  Notes. — The  long  nights  have 
come,  and  with  them  arrives  the  best 
test  of  the  strength  of  a  farm  home. 
As  the  weather  gets  colder  the  family  is 
driven  together,  and  must  grow  or 
stagnate.  It  will  all  depend  upon  the 
family  spirit  and  interest.  I  can  easily 
imagine  people  to  whom  the  coming  of 
Winter  is  hateful  because  it  breeds 
gloom  and  sorrow.  Others  look  forward 
to  Winter  as  a  time  for  genuine  rest 
and  recreation  right  at  home  with  their 
own  family.  It’s  all  in  the  way  you  look 
at  things.  Our  folks  are  all  too  busy  to 
feel  discontented.  Mother  has  blocked 
out  the  children’s  studies,  and  they  are 
hard  at  it.  We  have  all  planned  a 
course  of  reading.  One  boy  is  scouring 
the  library  in  search  of  books  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Roberts  is  his  favorite  author. 
When  some  one  told  him  what  Roose¬ 
velt  said  about  “nature  fakers’’  the  ex- 
Prcsidcnt  cut  himself  off  forever  from 
one  future  vote.  We  have  all  picked  out 
our  reading  for  the  Winter — good  clean 
books  that  give  us  visions  of  hopeful 
things.  With  good  reading,  plenty  of 
work  and  plain  food  and  hope  in  the 
home  these  Winter  nights  will  pass  like 
happy  days. 

But  a  cold  house  and  dim  lights  will 
discourage  almost  anyone.  We  started 
the  fire  in  our  heater  on  October  12  at 
the  first  hard  frost.  We  get  more  and 
more  satisfaction  out  of  our  hot  water 
system.  At  this  season  a  light  wood  fire 
is  ample,  while  in  zero  weather  we  can 
make  the  fire  roar  if  need  be  and  find 
Florida  inside  the  house.  An  open  fire¬ 
place  is  another  great  home  organizer. 
When  the  family  can  end  their  cold 
day  before  a  roaring  fireplace  you  can 
feel  pretty  sure  of  them.  All  such 
things  help  make  home  feeling.  One  of 
the  boys  tells  me  that  lie  can  hardly 
sleep  some  nights  because  the  brook 
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makes  such  a  noise  rushing  along  over  | 
the  stones.  That  boy  does  not  realize  yet 
that  wherever  lie  goes  in  after  years  he 
will  at  times  hear  the  voice  of  that 
brook. 

There  ought  to  be  if  possible  a  bright 
light  in  every  home  when  night  comes. 
A  dim  light  or  a  smoky  lamp  is  depress¬ 
ing,  I  would  make  the  night  around  the 
table  as  much  as  possible  like  day.  I 
like  to  feel  that  when  people  pass  our 
house  at  night  or  look  across  the  valley 
in  our  direction  the  light  is  clear  and 
bright  enough  to  attract  them.  If  a 
farmer  can  afford  gas  in  his  house  he 
would  better  put  it  in.  If  not  get  the 
best  lamp  you  can  afford  and  let  your 
light  shine.  Those  of  us  who  live  in 
lonely  country  places  ought  to  figure  as 
best  we  can  to  make  the  Winter  nights 
cheerful.  A  child  or  two  will  prove  a 
great  blessing  at  such  times.  The  baby 
often  breaks  in  upon  me  just  when  I  do 
not  want  to 'be  disturbed,  and  demands 
that  I  kick  football  with  him!  If  I 
should  feel  a  little  depressed  at  the  time 
I  should  certainly  go  out  into  the  hall 
or  down  cellar  with  a  couple  of  candles 
and  kick  his  little  football.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  to  get  back  as  close  to 
childhood  as  you  can — especially  in 
Winter  when  Nature  seems  asleep. 

College  Education.— I  print  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  fair  sample  of  many  letters 
from  young  farmers.  There  arc  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  who  arc  trying  to 
decide  this  problem  of  education.  The 
great  knot  for  them  to  untie  is  the  true 
value  or  importance  of  what  a  college 
can  give  them.  Do  they  really  need 
the  schooling? 

I  am  a  farmer  lad,  22  years  old;  the 
occupation  I  have  chosen  Is  fruit  growing 
with  poultry  a  a  a  side  line.  Now  I  would 
like  some  advice.  What  do  you  think 
would  lie  Hie  best,  to  rent  a  small  place 
and  begin  and  learn  it  by  myself,  or  to 
wait  until  1  had  saved  enough  money  to 
take  me  through  an  agricultural  college 
for  a  year,  and  then  try  to  get  a  situation 
on  some  large  fruit  farm,  or  try  to  get 
a  sltunt.lon  with  some  up-to-date  fruit 
grower  and  learn  the  business  there?  I 
haven’t  much  money,  so  It  would  lie  slow 
work  to  rent  a  place,  and  l  would  have  to 
work  a  couple  of  years  before  I  could  earn 
enough  money  to  go  to  the  agricultural 
school,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  he  the  best 
to  try  to  get:  a  situation  on  a  good  up-to- 
date  fruit  farm,  for  several  years.  There 
are  no  fruit  farms  around  here,  or  I  would 
he  working  on  them.  Which  do  you  think 
would  he  the  better  plan?  If  the  latter 
how  am  I  to  tlud  that  place  that  wants  a 
man?  w  s  c 

New  York. 

Now,  T  am  going  to  put  this  question 
tip  for  decision.  It  is  a  good  idea  for 
a  discussion,  and  I  think  the  best  peo¬ 
ple  to  decide  it  are  the  hoys  and  young 
men.  I  want  to  hear  from  those  who 
are  looking  through  the  door  of  en¬ 
trance  to  the  college.  They  have  the 
vision  and  the  hope.  Then  let  us  hear 
from  those  who  have  worked  their  way 
through  college.  They  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  they  can  tell  us  whether  the 
college  education  pays.  If  I  were  in 
this  young  man’s  place  I  would  work- 
on  the  farm  and  take  a  short  Winter 
course  at  some  good  college.  That 
would  give  him  an  idea  as  to  whether 
it  will  pay  him  to  go  on.  At  present 
lie  does  not  know.  At  this  Winter 
course  he  will  meet  men  and  boys  from 
all  over  the  State  or  country.  That  will 
help  him  locate  in  some  good  section 
if  he  wants  to  learn  fruit  growing  as 
a  business.  If  he  is  a  hard  worker 
and  energetic  he  can  get  far  more  than 
book  knowledge  at  the  school.  That  is 
my  advice.  Let  us  hear  from  the 
younger  men.  Here  is  one  of  your  own 
kind  eager  to  make  the  most  of  himself. 
Let  us  help  him.  w.  n.  c. 


CooRedFeed 

Saves  ihe  Stock  I 
ITheuThrive&Fallenl 


The  experience  of  practical 
Stock  men  and  farmers  every¬ 
where  proves  that  cooked  feed 
'is  best  for  winter  feeding. 
Makes  the  stock  fat  and  sleek; 
prevents  disease;  is  the  safest, 

|  surest  way  to  save  your  stock. 

Hog  Cholera  and 

other  stock  diseases 
ace  unkno  wn  where 

HEESEM 

Feed 

Cookers 

are  usodm 

Tho  Ham  man  F  amd  Cookor 

IB  the  simplest,  moat  durable  nnd 

E radical  feed  cooker  on  tho  market. 

aata  a  life  time.  Small  first  coBt  and 
lowest  cost  to  operate. 

Heats  quick  with  any  fuel;  largo 
feed  door  takes  big  chunks  of  wood  ; 

*  jacket  made  of  ono  continuous  sheet 
of  steel ;  no  joints  to  admit  air.  No 
foundation  needed— sots  right  on 
the  ground. 

A  necessity  for  cooking  food  for 
hogs,  poultry,  horses,  sheep.  Invalu¬ 
able  for  heating  water :  boiling  syrup  j 
rendering  lard ;  scalding  hogs.  otc. 
All  sizes,  15  to  76  gallons;  full  capa¬ 
city  guaranteed. 

Ton  Days  FREE  Trial | 

OtfOr  Write  at  once  for  particular, 
of  our  ten  days  FREE  TRIAL  oiler. 
Full  information  by  return  mail.  I 
there's  money  for  you  in  thoJIee«en 
Feed  Cooker.  Write  unit  Hud  out 
about  It.  1 

Heesen  Bros.  &  Co. 
Box  61 

Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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AUTOMOIUI.KS  ItOIKillT  ANI)  SOLD 

Honorable  and  fair  treatment  to  all. 

■Sample  copy  "Auto  Review"  free. 

20th  Century  Automobile  Co. 
lolS-liKll  Broadway.  Cor.  •I'.lth  St.,  Now  York 


RIPPLEYS  COOKERS 

|  Keoommended  and  ui«d  by  I 

I  Wig.,  low®,  linorgl*  anil 
I  New  Moxlco  tit*  to  Kxporl- 
I  inoii t  bUtlnrig.  *-  Aladn  of  J 
I  Gnat  Iron  and  Uoavy  titeel. 

|  Last  fur  years,  ltun  dairy 
I  neparatora,  cook  food,  beat  I 
I  hog  and  poultry  hotiaoa.oto. 

I  BflM  wutrla  tttki  oroook 

I  food  260  foot  away.  Littlo  I 
I  fitol  needed;  burna  ooal,  I 
I  ooke,  wood.  Hafo  cut  a  at«va.  r 

_ "  No  BUM  to  fuel  or  l«ntk  or 

!  fill  with  aooi.  Honeratoa  ateain  In  twenty  minute*  Holla  a  barrel 
1  of  water  In  26  inlnutea.  Wo  manufaoturo  tho  forfrmt  linn  of  | 
oookera  In  America.  Cooker  and  Brooders'  tiupjly  catalog  fro©.  I 

Rlpploy  Hdw.  Co.  Mfrs..  Bom  20  B  Grafton.  III. 

rtaleUY  All  Iiealnru. 


Don't  Pay  Tribute  to  a  Trust 


If  you  had  a  pair  of  rubber  boot9  made  to  order,  you  couldn’t 
have  them  made  any  better  than 

The  Century  Boot 

(Cold  Cross  Brand) 

No  matter  how  carefully  they  were  made,  you  wouldn’t  secure  a  better  wear¬ 
ing  boot.  CENTURY  Boots  are  made  of  fine  rubber — the  best  rubber  produced 
in  the  world.  I  lie  vamp  is  made  extra  strong  by  forcing,  under  powerful 
hydraulic  pressure,  rubber  into  the  best  onality  of  canvas  duck.  To  prevent 
cracking  at  the  ankle  (like  ordinary  boots)  an  extra  pure  gum,  no-crack  ankle 
reinforcement  is  used. 

Century  Soles  are  made  of  the  toughest  compound  known.  This  sole  is  so 
compounded  and  vulcanized  that  it  will  rebound  when  it  strikes  a  hard  sub¬ 
stance  rather  than  chip  oil,  as  the  soles  of  an  ordinary  boot  would  do. 


1  , 


Century  Boots  Are  Cheapest 

because  best— best  in  material,  best  In  workmanship,  nnd 
best  for  wear.  Look  for  the  name  Century  and  ('.old  Cross 
on  the  boot.  When  you  want  any  high-grade  satisfac¬ 
tory  rubber  boot  or  shoe,  ask  for  the  Gold  Cross  line. 

It  insures  you  quality  and  service. 

If  you  can’t  secure  CKNTIIRY  Boots  from  your 
dealer,  write  us  anil  send  his  name,  we 
will  see  thut  you  are  supplied. 


The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 


Now  York 


Chloano 


_  Trndo  Mcrk 

Boston  Loofc  for  ,hc  Qold  0rw 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  con u trios  in  tlio  UjjJvoimuJ  Powtai  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
«r.  (Id  ,  or  HH/.  mark*.  or  Id1-/  frniirn.  Kemit  In  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  chock  or  ban  it  drill  t. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  a«  Second  Claee  Mnt.ter. 

Advertising  rates  SO  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
order*  Koferonoe*  required  for  advertisem  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  uiu*t  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  8QUAKK  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  Oil*  paper  Ih  banked  by  a 
responsible  person.  lint  to  nmkedotibly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
It ,f< a  to  paid  subscribers  austinned  iiy  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
ad  vo  rti  sin  gin  onrnolumnft,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be,  publicly  «x- 
poheiL  We  protect  sutfcribor*  again*!,  noguo*.  but  wodo  nolguuranten 
to  adjust  trifling  difToroncos  between  sulmcri!»er*  and  bonesl.  resjanr 
i.ible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  bn  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
bone  Hi  bankrupts  sanctioned  iiy  the  court*.  Notice  ot  tiiu  complaint 
lunst  lie  sent  to  os  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  tram, action, 
and  yon  must  have  mentioned  Thk  Kuiiaj,  Nkw-Yokkjui  when 
writing  the  mlvertlMir. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CEN  IS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R,  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  i!,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  ou  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Not  long  ago  wc  received  a  characteristic  letter 
from  a  Californian.  We  remarked  that  he  seemed  to 
think  the  sun  rises  and  sets  in  California.  Now  he 
conies  hack. 

You  lire  Jn«t  dead  right.  The  sun  <loen  “rise  and  net 
In  California.”  For  53  years  I  have  seen  it  eorne  up  out  of 
(he  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  set  about  six  miles 
from  the  beaeb.  out  lu  the  Pact  11c  Ocean!!  But  I  have 
seen  two  plfliita  raised  from  need  brought  from  I  be  Fast. 
One  was  the  deadly  nightshade  and  the  oilier  the  “Won- 
derberry They  were  both  called  “Wonderberry.” 

* 

This  is  the  unhappy  season  for  the  know-it-all 
farmer.  Last  Spring  he  was  going  to  show  “those 
old  fellows”  how  to  raise  crops.  1  rue,  they  had  been 
at  it  for  years,  while  he  was  just  beginning,  but  the 
books  he  had  read  made  it  sure  that  their  methods 
were  far  in  the  rear.  He  would  “show  them  how  ” 
Now  he  comes  back  to  explain  that  drought  or 
blight  or  insects  upset  his  plans.  Somehow  the  “old 
fellows”  beat  him  after  all.  It  is  a  good  lesson,  and 
if  our  friend  “know-it-all”  will  only  hold  Lis  ini 
proved  methods  in  the  fire  of  practice  until  they  are 
well  tempered  he  will  “show  111001”  yet.  But  do  not 
talk  until  the  show  is  ready. 

* 

A  FRUIT  grower  writes  that  lie  docs  not  consider 
Mr.  1 1  itrhings’s  orchard  figures  remarkable.  lie 
names  other  orchardists  who  turn  off  more  money. 
No  doubt;  but  our  friend  does  not  quite  get  the  point 
we  are  after.  Success  with  an  orchard  does  not  depend 
entirely  upon  the  amount  of  money  taken  from  it. 
A  man  with  large  capital  and  good  credit  ought  to 
make  an  orchard  pay,  but  he  is  no  more  “successful” 
than  the  man  who,  with  nothing  hut  a  farm  and 
without  large  capital,  develops  a  good  orchard  and 
makes  his  farm  pay  a  profit  while  doing  so.  I  hat 
is  what  Mr.  Hitchings  lias  done.  Wc  are  trying  to 
find  if  his  plan  can  he  generally  recommended,  and 
if  not  why  110L 

OUT  of  40  States  in  the  Union,  31  have,  through 
their  legislatures,  demanded  election  of  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  necessary  two-thirds  of  the  States 
have  made  this  demand.  The  Constitution  provides: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-third*  of  both  House* 
hIihII  deem  li  necessary.  shall  propose  amendment*  to  Hit* 
Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislature* 
0f  two  l bird*  of  the  several  Klate*.  tihall  rail  a  conven¬ 
tion  for  proposing  amendment.*,  which,  in  either  caoe. 
shiili  he  valid  lo  all  Intent*  and  purpose*  an  part  of 
Hits  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
three  foil rl Iih  of  Hie  Hovcrnl  HtnteH,  or  by  conventions  In 
three-fourths  thereof,  iih  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Cbrngnus. 

The  U.  S.  Senate  as  at  present  made  up  will,  no 
doubt,  fight  the  proposed  change  as  long  as  possible, 
but  it  will  be  sure  to  come,  in  time. 

* 

Those  Western  apple  growers  who  receive  small 
fortunes  for  their  fruit  deserve  to  succeed.  They 
work  hard  and  think  hard,  and  wring  success  by 
mastering  the  impossible.  Where  there  is  no  water 
they  tap  a  stream  and  irrigate.  Some  of  the  best 
fruit  locations  arc  in  cold  pockets  where  a  late  frost 
means  ruin.  In  these  cold  situations  apple  growers 
are  now  preparing  to  fight  frost  the  same  as  they 
Would  prepare  to  light  insects  or  disease.  1  hey 
prepare  thousands  of  little  pots  filled  with  coal  or  oil 
and  stand  ready  to  “heat  all  outdoors”  at  a  word  of 
warning.  Here  at  the  East  we  do  not  realize  how 
those  Western  men  are  working  out  their  hard  prob¬ 


lems.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Horticultural 
Society  this  orchard  heating  was  discussed.  Thos. 
Chapman  said  it  is  now  simply  a  question  of  what  to 
burn  and  how  to  burn  it. 

The  writer  1*  of  Hie  opinion  Unit  It  wilt  finally  resolve 
11  self  lo  Nome  form  of  oil  eomldijed  In  a  wimple  form, 
wny  dry  batteries  for  electricity  and  thermostatic  appli¬ 
ance*.  fl  may  seem  vltdonnry,  but  at  no  dint  ant  day 
the  fruit  grower  will  be  able  to  retire,  knowing  that 
through  mechanical  mean*  he  wilt  he  called,  nnd  Iiy  eon- 
Klnnt  ringing  of  hell*  told  it  1*  commencing  to  get  to  Un¬ 
freezing  point,  when  be  can  look  from  hi*  door  and  see 
hi*  orchard  aglow  with  bent  lo  a  retiHonablC  extent  from 
one  end  lo  the  other.  Mechanical  contrivances  will  pro¬ 
tect  111*  fuel  from  the  element*  until  needed. 

If  you  call  this  a  dream  remember  what  they  would 
liave  called  a  man  who  30  years  ago  described  one 
of  our  present  power  spraying  outfits. 

* 

A  numisek  of  readers  have  asked  if  the  Borden 
Condensed  Milk  Co.  will  buy  milk  from  cows  fed  on 
silage.  In  years  past  the  Bordens  have  refused  such 
milk  on  the  ground  that  il  is  inferior  for  condensing. 
Farmers  now  have  an  idea  that  the  rule  has  been 
changed.  The  Borden  people  inform  us  that  their 
contract  remains  the  same  as  heretofore,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  silage.  They  art;,  however,  discriminating 
this  season.  In  approved  cases  where  the  silage  is 
well  made  and  not  too  acid,  and  where  clean  methods 
are  used  the  milk  will  be  accepted.  Wc  understand 
that  this  milk  will  not  be  used  for  condensing,  but 
for  shipping  as  whole  milk  or  cream.  I  bus  the  silo 
and  the  silage  will  he  examined,  and  if  the  feed 
conics  up  to  a  required  standard  the  milk  made  from 
feeding  it  will  pass.  The  contract  will  still  permit 
the  Bordens  to  reject  any  or  all  samples  of  silage 
milk  if  they  -see  fit. 

* 

From  many  of  the  States  reports  show  a  great 
increase  in  students  at  the  agricultural  college.  At 
Cornell  there  have  been  so  many  applications  that 
larger  buildings  are  already  discussed.  In  1  exas 
there  are  135  tents  on  the  college  campus— the  build 
ings  being  filled  to  overflowing.  If  has  been  said 
that  Texas  has  neglected  the  agricultural  college  in 
not  providing  proper  buildings.  The  Galveston  News 
puts  it  this  way : 

No  on*  ran  bo  Insenulble  to  what  I*  testified  by  the 
fuel  that  more  than  200  young  men  will  eamp  mil  next 
Winter,  linking  and  exporting  no  nwMurnneo  of  soft  weather. 
Il  evidon ooh  a  keen  craving  for  education  and  a  heroic 
determination  to  gel  It.  We  ahoutd  sav  you  could  Jlfl 
(he  flap  of  any  one  of  those  tent*  and  discover  the  email  - 
tles  that  compel  success. 

It  is  certainly  far  better  to  have  it  that  way  than 
to  erect  beautiful  buildings  and  then  have  them  stand 
empty-  waiting  for  farm  students. 

* 

My  object  In  writing  1*  lo  way  how  much  we  appreciate 
the  political  (not  partisan)  features  of  Thk  II.  N.-Y. 
A*  an  expouent  of  democracy  Tub  it.  N.-^.  has  no  superior 
Unit  I  kno.v  of.  When  you  “knock"  on  the  fakers 
scientific  and  commercial  the  professional  politicians,  and 
1  lie  political  corporations,  your  blows  arc  sill  delivered 
in  a  good  cause.  The  best  line  of  defense  against  the 
politicians  and  the  predatory  corporations  is  the  political 
invention  especially  championed  by  Tjie  K.  N.-Y.,  viz.. 

1  b«-  primary  election  Jasv.  Let  the  good  work  go  out 

Kansas.  Kb  WIN  TAYLOR. 

The  committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature  sent 
West  t <  1  investigate  primary  elections  went  to  Kansas. 
The  great  majority  of  Kansas  people  believe  just  as 
Mr,  Taylor  does.  Let  us  see  what  this  committee  will 
report.  We  arc  glad  that  the  time  has  conic  when  a 
farm  paper  can  discuss  public  questions  as  they  affect 
farmers,  without  entering  partisan  (wditics.  That  is 
one  of  the  best  indications  of  real  progress.  It  shows 
that  farmers  are  beginning  lo  separate  their  true 
rights  as  men  and  citizens  from  the  clutch  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  That  idea  carried  out  to  the  end,  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

* 

There  is  to  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  swamp  muck. 
Some  years  ago  certain  writers  thought  the  problem 
o(  ,/iant  food  was  to  he  solved  by  hauling  mink  from 
the  low  places  to  the  upland  fields.  I  he  theory  was 
that  for  many  centuries  the  fertility  of  the  hills  had 
been  draining  into  the  swamps  and  held  there  safely. 
'I  here  fore  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  haul  the  muck 
out  and  thus  carry  the  plant  food  hack.  I  his  theory 
fail'  ll  in  practice  because  the  claims  made  for  the 
muck  were  too  large.  It  contained  a  fair  amount  of 
nitrogen,  hut  it  was  sour  and  inert  and,  as  taken 
from  the  swamp,  had  little  agricultural  value.  Wc 
also  know  now  that  the  muck  contained  only  a  pinch 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  even  less  potash.  So  muck 
manuring  was  not  much  of  a  success.  Now  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  what  muck  is  the  prospect  is 
better.  Farming  in  the  F.ast  has  come  to  lie  a  close 
limit  for  nitrogen.  There  is  an  abundance  of  nitrogen 
in  our  swamps.  The  problem  is  to  get  it  out  economi¬ 
cally  and  make  it  available  at  fair  expense.  J  he  R. 
N.-Y.  has  prepared  for  this  muck  campaign  by  ob¬ 
taining  the.  best  information  that  we  can  find. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  Jewish  farmers,  the  writer 
helped  judge  certain  vegetables  and  grains.  After 
the  prizes  were  awarded  the  judge  was  asked  to  go 
before  the  meeting  and  explain  why  one  specimen 
was  better  than  another  1  As  between  two  plates  of 
potatoes  or  two  ears  of  corn,  what  is  the  difference 
between  No.  J  and  No.  2?  This  idea  of  asking  a 
judge  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  judgment  that 
has  come  out  of  him  is  a  good  one,  and  ought  to  l>e 
encouraged  and  extended.  At  fair  or  meetings  wiierc 
prizes  are  offered  let  the  judges  stand  up  and  explain 
their  decisions.  Properly  handled  this  might  be  made 
one  of  the  most  instructive  things  connected  with  a 
meeting.  Take  for  example  the  poultry  exhibitions  at 
the  fairs.  In  New  York  State  alone  about  $50,000 
of  the  appropriation  for  agricultural  fairs  is  given 
for  poultry  prizes.  As  at  present  managed,  the  “edu¬ 
cational”  feature  of  these  exhibits  is  small.  A  com¬ 
paratively  few  breeders  go  from  place  to  place  and 
capture  most  of  the  prize  money.  This  amounts  lo 
several  times  the  entire  cost  of  tlvc  poultry  department 
of  Cornell.  As  an  “educational”  feature  il  is  not 
worth  the  (trice — as  at  present  managed.  1  f  the 
judges,  after  awarding  their  prizes,  were  obliged  to 
come  out  with  the  birds  and  explain  to  the  public 
why  one  was  superior  to  another,  the  exhibitions 
would  he  far  more  useful.  Here  is  a  way  to  make 
our  exhibitions  more  useful. 

* 

Political  opportunity  has  come  to  the  voters  of 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  They  have  a  chance  to  go 
on  record  in  favor  of  direct  primary  nominations 
on  an  issue  so  clear  and  straight  that  it  cannot  be 
mistaken.  Nelson  P.  Bonney,  a  well-known  citizen 
of  Norwich,  has  been  nominated  for  the  Ixgis'ature 
by  a  combination  of  parties,  and  by  men  who  have 
fought  for  years  against  the  forces  of  “graft”  and 
nasty  politics  led  by  State  Senator  J.  P.  Adds.  In 
reply  to  our  questions  Mr.  Bonney  has  written  us 
the  following  letter,  which  is  platform  enough: 

I  believe  strongly  In  n  direel  primary  KyHtem  along 
(he  linen  proponed  by  Governor  Hughe*.  The  parly  voter* 
should  make  their  own  nomination*,  and  they  ran  be 
trusted  to  do  It.  At  present,  in  Chenango  Conn  I  y,  the 
1  own  eaiieu*  elect*  three  delegate*  to  the  eounty  conven¬ 
tion.  some  1  line*  1n*truel*  these  delegate*.  The  delegate* 
go  to  the  county  convention  nod  thrnnt  a  paper  ballot 
into  a  lint.  No  one  known  how  the  delegate  vote*;  ring 
rule  In  the  Itepuhllcan  parly  Ih  absolute,  and  every  nj- 
Hourcc  of  Stale  and  Federal  pntronage  1*  u*ed  to  defeat 
any  change  J11  the  *y*teui.  I**t.  the  people  make  the 
nominal  Ion*. 

Very  truly  youra, 

NBLBON  P.  BOHNKY. 

“Let  the  people  make  the  nominations!”  Mr.  Bou¬ 
ncy  has  said  it  all  in  six  words.  There  you  have 
the  entire  scheme  of  reform.  Let  any  farmer  think 
for  a  moment  what  it  would  mean  if  the  politicians 
could  he  ml  out  and  the  Legislature  at  Albany  made 
up  of  men  who  really  represent  the  people.  It  is  only 
through  direct  nominations  that  any  such  thing  is 
possible.  The  R.  N.  Y.  needs  no  excuse  for  taking 
a  hand  in  this  campaign.  For  years  we  have  advo¬ 
cated  direct  nominations.  Our  policy  is  to  come  out 
boldly  and  openly  whenever  a  blow  will  strike  an 
evil.  The  people  of  Chenango  County,  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  have  a  better  chance  to  put  themselves  on  record 
for  progress  and  good  government.  It  is  an  “off 
year”  in  politics.  There  is  nothing  to  lose  and  much 
to  gain  by  voting  for  Mr.  Bonney.  Thk  IL  N.-Y. 
hopes  that  all  its  friends  in  Chenango  County  will 
forget  partisan  politics  this  year  and  send  Mr.  Bonney 
to  Albany.  _ 


BREVITIES. 

Sritoxa  friendships  are  lmpo**lhle  without  strong  ene- 
mlc*.  for  friendship  menu*  11  Ktrong  defender. 

Last  week  we  pictured  an  unto  truck  for  hauling  fruit. 
We  now  learn  of  n  peach  wagon  used  In  Wllhrnhsm.  Mas*., 
which  Iuik  a  capacity  of  33(1  peach  baskets! 

A  jiAii.KoAo  llrrmnn  gives  IiIh  aide  ot'  the  railroad  fire 
rase  Hit*  week.  Of  course,  we  will  give  all  sides.  We  have 
asked  thl*  fireman  If  he  ever  saw  large-sized  live  coal* 
coming  from  the  engine. 

Thk  Lubbock  Uommcrelnl  Club  will  offer  $1  1.000  a* 
prize*  fhr  the  he*t  farming  In  t.nhhoelc  County,  Tcxn*.  Find 
prize,  $2,000 !  “Good  farming,  like  virtue,  1*  it*  own 
reward." 

“At  ln*1  Florida  ha*  a  Citrus  Fruit  Association.  No 
more  green  fruit,  tail  thoroughly  ripe  orange* ;  better 
packing,  better  handling,  *o  that  you  will  enjoy  them  bet 
ter  than  wc  enjoy  or  did  enjoy  those  ’New  York  Bald 
win*.’  "  a.  c.  C. 

In  n  pamphlet  from  the  U.  K.  Geological  Survey  we 
found  the  following:  “The  Industrie*  of  making  oleo 
margarine,  fertilizer  and  glue  are  closely  allied,  the  raw 
materials  being  the  waste*  from  HlaiigliterhouHoH  and 
market*.  The  processes,  however,  vary  greatly  in  differ 
ent  plant*.” 

Jn  the  cotton  holt  a  tierce  warfare  I*  being  waged 
again*!  the  boll  weevil.  One  of  the  measures  urged  against 
Il  is  burning  the  coil  on  sialic*  after  picking.  An  AMMO 
elution  of  farmer*  in  MI**tH*lppi  met  and  urged  the  mrr 
elm uls  lo  refuse  credit  to  those  who  would  not  burn  the 
Htalks!  This  will  show  the  feeling  developed  over  this 
insect. 


1000. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

I K »M  EKTI <  'n ugh  t  in  (he  Rule  <>n  Lake  ICnie  the  wooden 
Stumer  George  Slone  wen  I  on  Grubbs  Iteef  October  18. 
Six  of  the  crew,  Including  ('apt.  I’nnl  Howell,  of  Erie,  J’ji., 
were  drowned  while  trying  to  make  shore  In  a  mini II 
hmil.  Two  of  Ihose  In  the  yawl  rlung  lo  It  until  It  was 
carried  to  shoal  water  and  thou  struggled  a  whore.  Ten 
who  remained  on  the  Hteamer  were  taken  olT  hy  the  at  on  hut 

F.  M.  Osborne  and  landed  at  Detroit . Flfty- 

weven  persona  are  known  definitely  to  have  been,  killed, 
13  others  are  reported  to  have  lowl  their  lives,  and  many 
are  missing  as  a  result  of  the  tornado  in  the  South  <>e- 
t alter  14.  The  property  loss  Is  estimated  at  more  than 
$1,000,000.  The  number  of  persons  reported  dead  at  va¬ 
rious  places  follows:  Denmark,  Tcnn,,  1  ;  Mulberry,  Term., 

1  ;  KlnntonvlJlc,  Tenn.,  13  persons  reported  killed,  Ind. 
uneontlrmed ;  Pittsburg  1 -and lug,  Tenn.,  6;  Parsons,  Term., 
20;  near  Stanlervllle,  8;  near  Cnrlersvllle,  tin .,  2;  Heotts- 
lioro,  Ala.,  4;.  Wyeth  Cove,  Ala.,  8;  Stanton,  Tenn.,  1; 
Nixon,  Tenn,,  5,  and  near  Marmadnke,  Ark.,  1.  The  storm 
did  great  damage  nt  Parsons,  Tenn-  Three  traveling  rep 
resenlatJvcs  of  Northern  business  houses  who  were  there 
are  missing.  Andrew  .1.  Ilanks  and  his  entire  family  of 
seven  were  killed  by  falling  timbers.  Dess  than  100  per¬ 
sons  lived  In  the  community,  but  the  denth  list  amounts 
to  20,  and  some  others  are  unaccounted  for.  A  property 
damage  of  at  least  $.",0,000  Is  estimated  nr  Cartersvllle, 
Da.,  while  that  at  Atlanta  will  run  between  $80,000  and 
$100,000.  Memphis  escaped  unscathed.  Bisizevlllr,  a  small 
town  ten  miles  from  Home,  Ga.,  was  destroyed.  Three 

store*  and  33  houses  were  demolished . Know 

plows  were  necessary  to  clear  the  tracks  on  the  railroads 
east  of  Winnipeg,  Mnnllobu,  October  14.  Know  to  the 
depth  of  Id  Inches  had  fallen  and  a  blizzard  was  raging. 
The  mercury  registered  (I  above  zero  at  places  In  western 

Canada . Several  former  employees  of  the  Sugar 

Trust,  who  were  Indicted  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Government  through  the  falHe  weighing  of  sugar  on  the 
Ilavemcycr  &  Elder  piers  In  Brooklyn,  have  decided  to 
turn  Suite's  evidence,  and  us  a  result  the  Government 
hopes  to  fasten  the  responsibility  for  these  frauds,  which 
have  cost  the  trust  Itself  upward  of  $2,000,000,  on  one  or 
more  high  officials  of  the  corporation.  The  Federal  Grand 
Jury  took  the  ease  up  again  October  15  with  former  Special 
Treasury  Agent  BrnzJnsky,  who  look  part  In  the  raid  when 

the  fraudulent  scales  were  seized,  as  a  witness . 

A  most  spectacular  lire  at  Quebec,  Canada,  destroyed  over 
n  million  dollars’  worth  of  property  October  id,  originating 
In  the  Great  Northern  Hallway  wheat  elevator,  which  was 
nearly  half  tilled  wllli  grain.  The  flume*  shot  up  over  300 
feet  In  the  air.  illuminating  the  country  for  miles  around. 
Other  properly  destroyed  are  the  steamship  freight  sheds 
close  to  1  he  elevator  with  most  of  their  contents  and 
(lienee  the  flue  spread  to  several  small  buildings  In  prox¬ 
imity  and  to  the  custom  house.  For  some  time  fears  were 
entertained  for  the  safely  of  the  Canadian  Fnclflc  Railroad's 
steamship,  Empress  of  Ireland,  which  was  moored  nt  the 

udjolulng  wharf . Property  to  Ike  value  of 

$lo0.000  was  destroyed,  six  firemen  were  Injured  and  eight 
others  narrowly  escaped  death  at  a  fire  October  17  In  the 
big  building  nl  1  lie  southeast  corner  of  Italllmore  and 
ICulu w  streets,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  firemen  Injured  were 
iillcmpllng  to  protect  the  slock  and  tlx  lures  In  the  building 

occupied  h.v  UeJnlmrd  Meyer  &.  Co.,  adjoining,  when  . . a  si 

wall  of  the  burning  building,  which  lowered  several  stories 
above  the  adjoining  structure,  fell  and  crashed  down 
through  the  roof.  The  great  mass  of  bricks  and  mortar 
lore  a  Jagged  hole  through  the  building  from  the  roof  to 

the  llrst  floor  and  carried  everything  with  II . 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Ktates  will  review  I  he 
findings  of  the  lower  court*  In  the  case  of  McCue  vs.  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  (pies 
Hon  Is  whether  the  ordinary  life  Insurance  policy  Insures 
against  hanging  under  sentence  of  the  law.  Met'uc  is  one 
of  the  heirs  of  Mayor  McCtie,  of  Charlottesville,  Vn.,  who 
was  hanged  for  the  murder  of  Ids  wife.  The  company 
refused  to  make  payment  on  a  policy  amount  trig  to  $15,000. 
The  Culled  Ktates  Circuit  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Virginia  decided  In  favor  of  the  company,  holding  that 
death  on  the  gallows  was  not  one  of  the  risks  against 
which  McCue  was  Insured,  hut  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  reversed  that  finding,  and  held  In  favor  of 

■the  McCue  policy . The  l'osl  Office  Department 

tins  Issued  a  fraud  order  against  the  European- American 
Transfer  Agency,  doing  business  at  53  Leroy  street.  New 
York  City.  After  an  Investigation  by  the  Inspectors,  It  was 
learned  that  one  Domlnlco  Forte  wrote  letters  to  imfticrons 
persons,  usually  In  a  foreign  language,  lolling  them  the 
“agency”  held  a  package  for  them  which  came  by  steam¬ 
ship  and  ujMin  which  there  were  certain  charges.  The 
European  American  Transfer  Agency,  It  was  learned  by 
the  Inspector,  had  received  no  such  package  or  made  pay¬ 
ments  referred  to.  On  the  receipt  of  the  money  asked  for 
In  the  letter  Forte  prepaid  a  package,  placing  therein 
cheap  Jewelry,  a  small  bottle  of  perfume  and  several 
Japanese  handkerchiefs,  or  some  such  articles,  and  for¬ 
warded  the  same  to  the  person  as  the  package  referred 

to  In  the  letter . Antonio  Musics  and  his  son, 

Philip  (A.  Muslea  &  Son),  Importers  and  exporters,  of  25 
Water  street,  were  on  trial  October  1H  before  Judge  Holt 
and  a  Jury  In  the  Criminal  Branch  of  the  United  Ktates 
Circuit  Court  oil  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Government  of  customs  duties  on  luipurJal Ions  of  tigs  and 
cheese  from  Italy  by  collusion  wllli  assistant  weighers. 
Thomas  C.  Glddlngs,  Joseph  Quinn  and  Joseph  McMahon, 
assistant  weighers,  are  to  he  tried  Inter.  The  Indictment 
says  that  the  Importer  filed  false  Invoices  giving  Hie  number 
of  pounds  many  hundreds  short  of  the  true  weight  and 
that  the  assistant  weighers  made  the  weights  agree.  The 
false  weights  wore  disclosed  by  comparing  the  city  weigh 
■  rs*  tabulations  with  those  of  the  Government  weighers. 
The  city  weigher's  tabulations  were  supposed  to  contain 
the  correct  weights.  The  compn r Isons  made  In  this  way 
showed  In  the  ease  of  the  Muslea  firm  discrepancies  amount 

lag  to  3(1,000  pounds . Night  riders  have  again 

become  active  In  the  Burley  tobacco  region.  Gov.  Wilson  lias 
ordered  out  Kentucky  troop*,  and  they  are  scattered  In  tlie 
counties  where  night  rider  warnings  have  been  given.  In 
Mason  county  warnings  were  left  October  It!  at  the  homes 
of  Fred  Adams  and  Harry  Allen,  both  of  whom  were  given 
five  days  In  which  to  pool  their  crops  or  suffer  the  eon 
sequences.  The  warnings  were  addressed  to  the  men  and 
Hielr  wives.  Both  have  refused  to  he  forced  Into  pooling 


their  tobacco . The  Supreme  Court,  of  Ohio, 

October  1b,  held  the  Slafo  automobile  law  constitutional. 
A  man  arrested  for  operating  «  ear  without  n  license 
claimed  the  law  was  Invalid  Is-cause  H  made  an  arbitrary 

diserlmiuaflou  against  automobile  vehicles . 

October  1!)  Kan  Francisco  began  a  five-day  carnival  In 
honor  of  flic  discovery  of  Knn  Francisco  Bay  by  Caspar  dc 
I’orlola.  Warships  from  Great  Britain,  Gerfonny,  Japan 
and  Holland  united  with  the  United  Ktates  fleet  In  the 
celebration . The  plant  of  the  August  W.  Horn¬ 

ing  Glass  Company,  at  No.  05  Canal  street,  Chicago,  was 
damaged  by  tire  October  I!)  to  the  extent  of  $75,000. 
.  .  .  .  For  using  the  United  Ktates  mails  to  Hcnd  a 

threatening  letter  to  his  hrol  her  In  la  w,  who  Is  alleged  to 
have  abused  Ids  family,  John  Bower  of  Rockford,  111.,  was 
fined  one  cent  by  Judge  K.  M.  Landis  of  the  United  Ktat.es 
District  Court  October  IK.  Bower  explained  that  he  was 
Ignorant  of  the  postal  laws  covering  the  ease  and  tolfl 
Judge  Landis  the  story  of  how  the  recipient  of  the  letter 
had  abused  Bower's  family.  Judge  Landis  evidently  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  accused  and  lined  him  the  minimum 
amount  allowed  by  law.  He  told  Bower  what  he  said  to 
the  hrol  her  in-law  In  t  in*  letter  would  have  been  all  right 
If  he  had  gone  to  the  relative  and  said  It  lo  his  face. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  Gov.  Hughes  has  appointed  as 
delegates  to  Ihr  National  Congress  of  Koad  Builders,  lo  he 
held  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  October  2(1,  Slate  Highway 
Commissioners  l'erey  Hooker  of  Leroy,  W.  l’lerrepoul 
White  of  Utica  and  Master  of  the  State  Grange  Frank  N. 
Godfrey  of  Glean.  The  Governor  appointed  1  rn  Short)  of 
Lowvllle,  It.  II.  Smith  of  Frankfort  and  W.  W.  Ware  of 
Batavia  as  additional  delegates  lo  the  Farmers'  National 
Congress,  to  be  held  In  Raleigh,  N.  on  November  4. 

A  branch  hygienic  laboratory  for  that  part  of  the  Slate 
has  been  established  al  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  by  the 
Slate  Department  of  Health.  II  lias  been  constructed  on 
the  ground  floor  of  Lincoln  Hall,  the  Civil  Engineering 
College,  and  will  he  In  charge  of  Dean  Haskell  and  Prof. 
II.  N.  Ogden,  hygienic  expert  for  the  Health  Department. 
By  placing  this  branch  here  the  State  will  be  able  to 
maintain  a  systematic  Inspection  of  public  water  supplies 
In  the  surrounding  counties  and  there  will  he  accommo¬ 
dation*  for  making  sewage  examine! Ions,  milk  Inspections 
and  sputum  analyses  at  the  request  of  physicians  and 
health  hoards,  occupying  the  same  relation  lo  the  Slate 
Department  of  Health  and  Its  general  laboratory  at  Albany 
us  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  does  lo  the 
Agricultural  Department  and  State  Veterinarian. 

In  connection  with  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  United  Ktnlcs  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  arranging  to  give  a  series  of  moving  picture  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  bow  to  conduct  a  poultry  farm.  L.  S.  Williams 
of  Washington  has  been  taking  several  thousand  feet  of 
films  at  the  poultry ^urm  at  Cornell  and  that  If  the  cxperl 
merit  Is  a  success  he  wdll  gel  a  complete  pictorial  account 
of  the  work  Unit  Is  being  done  there. 

The  fourth  annual  dairy  show  was  opened  October  II 
In  Milwaukee.  President  Taft,  from  the  Grand  Canon  of 
Arizona,  pressed  the  button  which  started  the  machinery. 


LARGE  FARMS  IN  DELAWARE. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  In  this  section  where  no 
nitrates  are  used.  Cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  are  no* 
used  to  nny  extent  In  this  section.  You  see  very  little  of 
either  sown  here.  The  straw  and  corn  fodder  on  these 
large  farm*  Is  converted  Into  manure  and  applied  to  the 
land,  generally  on  sod  for  corn  or  grass;  this  and  a 
commercial  phosphate  composed  of  l,H00  pounds  of  solu¬ 
ble  Koulh  Carolina  roelc  nnd  200  pounds  of  potash  applied 
at  the. rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre  for  wheal  and  corn 
Is  about  all  that  Is  used  to  keep  the  land  up  In  fertility. 
Of  course,  Red  clover  Is  sown  regularly  on  the  wheal  In 
the  Spring,  and  Timothy  Is  seeded  In  the  Fall  when  the 
Whoat  Is  sown.  Although  some  seasons  we  get  a  very 
little  Red  clover,  Alslke  does  well  here.  Alfalfa  Is  coming 
Into  cultivation  In  a  small  way.  Wheat  wuis  a  poor  crop 
(Ids  year  (plenty  of  straw);  the  crop  was  hurt  about 
two  weeks  before  It  ripened,  enuslng  It  to  shrivel  very 
much.  We  had  prospects  for  a  large  crop.  I  had  about 
250  acres  In  wheat,  averaged  a  little  over  20  bushels  per 
acre.  I  have  about  70  acres  In  K Ioffe r  pears.  We  do  very 
little  for  them  In  the  way  of  manure;  once  In  about  three 
or  four  years  we  sow  cow  peas  In  the  orchards.  This  Is 
all  they  receive,  yet  they  hear  well.  This  year  we  shall 
have  from  12,000  to  14,000  %  bushel  basket*.  We  are 
now  In  the  mid* I  of  harvesting  them.  Corn  Is  nboul  (15 
to  75  per  cent  of  u  crop  on  most  farm*. 

Newcastle  Co.,  Del.  JAH.  T.  nii At.MMioss. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

I.ast  year  the  market  at  our  shipping  point  started  at 
40  cents,  then  45  cents,  al  which  price  a  good  many  sold. 
Then  It  went  up  five  cents  at  u  Jump  to  05  cents,  and 
possibly  a  few  brought  $1.  Then  the  market  broke  to  (10 
cents  late  lit  the  Henson,  after  which  It  reacted  to  75,  KO, 
and  a  few  al  85  cents.  I  think  the  hulk  of  the  crop  was 
sold  around  70  cents.  Tills  year  they  started  at  00  rents 
dropped  to  50;  this  week  a  buyer  said  45  cent*  was  all  be 
could  pay,  and  today,  October  15,  another  buyer  from  u 
neighboring  town  said  40  cents  was  the  price.  I  suppose 
the  foreign  crop  Is  always  large.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  It  tills  year?  What  price  must  potatoes  Is-  In  New 
York  before  Importation  becomes  prolltnhle  and  a  con¬ 
trolling  factor  In  I  lie  market  7  Tills  question  seems  to  me 
the  Important  one  for  United  Ktates  potato  grower*  1  < » 
consider  when  deciding  the  question  whet  her  l<>  sell  or  hold 
the  crop.  My  experience  has  been  that  when  our  crop  Is 
very  large  the  early  market  Is  the  best,  but  If  our  crop  Is 
only  an  average  one,  then  the  later  market  has  been  the 
best.  r. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y, 

The  potato  crop  appears  lo  he  a  trifle  belter  limn  last 
year,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole.  There  Is  considerable 
rot  In  the  stock  now  coming  from  Maine  -cars  tlinl  looked 
fairly  well  when  shipped  opening  badly,  hut  other  large 
producing  Meet  Jons  report  no  rot.  Anything  above  $2  per 
1(15  pound  sack  seems  lo  attract  shipments  from  Europe. 
Lust  year  some  foreign  potatoes  brought  only  $1.75  per 
sack  In  New  York,  lull  a  good  many  sold  for  $2.25  to  $2,50. 
II  1m  safe  to  say  that  unless  the  crop  In  Europe  is  very 
short,  $2  to  $2.25  per  suck  will  call  oul  large  supplies  from 


the  other  side.  Last  season  the  American  Consul  at  Dull, 
England,  gave  the  followlug  cull  mute  of  Hie  eost  of  send¬ 
ing  a  ton  of  potatoes  here: 


F.  O.  B.  nt  Hull . $15.82 

Ocean  freight .  $2,118 

Duly  .  0  83 

Total  . $27.83 


The  English  ton  contains  2240  pounds,  so  that  these 
potatoes  cost  a  little  over  I  1-5  cent  a  pound  In  New  York. 
This  would  mean  72  cents  a  bushel  of  (10  pounds.  We  see 
that  the  potatoes  bring  at  Hull  7-H)  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
or  -12  rents  a  bushel. 

II  Is  said  Hull  German  and  Belgian  potatoes  run  he  pul 
iu  New  York,  duly  paid,  for  one  Cent  per  pound.  The 
German  crop  Is  always  heavy,  from  six  to  nine  times  as 
large  as  ours.  A  large  share  of  It  is  umciJ  for  making 
stnrcli  and  alcohol,  hut  whenever  the  price  In  this  country 
reaches  $2  per  sack  In  the  sea  coast  markets  millions  of 
bushels  can  he  sent  If  desired.  Inst  year  there  were  heavy 
Import*  which  held  down  the  wholesale  price  of  American- 
grown  potatoes,  though  there  was  little  difference  in  Hie 
retail  [i rice  to  consumer*.  Early  report*  Indicate  a  fair 
crop  In  England. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES, 
1909-1910. 

Ham  monton,  Atlantic  Co.,  Nov.  10,  1000;  Wednesday. 
Blue  Anchor,  Camden  Co..  Nov.  II  ;  Thursday. 

Red  Rank.  Monmouth  Co.,  Nov.  12;  Friday. 

Matawan,  Monmouth  Co.,  Nov.  13;  Saturday, 

Elmer,  Salem  Co..  Nov.  15;  Monday. 

Ilurmersvllle,  Salem  Co.,  Nov.  HI;  Tuesday. 

Hwedenhoro,  Gloucester  Co..  Nov.  17  18;  Wednesday  and 
Thu  rsday. 

Vineland.  Cumberland  Co.,  Nov.  10,  20;  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day. 

Shiloh,  Cumberland  Co.,  Nov.  22.  23;  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
Blackwood,  Cuuiden  Co.,  Nov.  24;  Wednesday. 

Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  Nov.  20;  Friday. 

Allenlmvn,  Monmouth  Co.,  Nov.  27;  Saturday. 

Klngsland,  Bergen  Co..  Dec.  13;  Monday. 

Livingston,  Essex  Co.,  Dee.  14  ;  Tuesday. 

Mlddlebiish,  Somerset  Co..  Dee.  15;  Wednesday. 
Moorcstown.  Burlington  Co.,  Dee.  10;  Thursday. 

Columbus.  Burlington  Co..  Dee.  17:  Friday. 

Wllllainstown,  Gloucester  Co.,  Dee.  J8;  Saturday. 

Lock  town,  Hunterdon  Co.,  Dee.  20,  21  ;  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day. 

Delaware,  Warren  Co.,  Dee.  22;  Wednesday. 

Blnlrstown,  Warren  Co.,  Dee,  23;  Thursday. 

Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  Dee.  24;  Friday. 

Klnnion.  Hunterdon  Co.,  Jan.  4.  11)10;  Tuesday, 
Allamuchy.  Warren  Co.,  Jan.  5;  Wednesday, 

Layton.  Sussex  Co..  Jan.  0  ;  Thursday. 

Beemervllle,  Sussex  Co.,  Jan.  7 ;  Friday. 

Branchy  I  He,  Sussex  Co..  Jan.  K;  Saturday. 

South  Brunch,  Somerset  Co.,  Jan.  1 0 ;  Monday. 

Hopewell,  Mercer  Co.,  Jun.  II  ;  Tuesday. 

Wright  si  own,  Burlington  Co..  Jan.  12;  Wednesday. 

Woods! own,  Salem  Co.,  Jan.  13;  Thursday. 

Egg  Harbor  ('H.v,  Atlantic  Co.,  Jan.  It;  Friday. 

Mount  Holly.  Burlington  Co.,  Jan.  15;  Saturday. 
Cranbury.  Middlesex  Co.,  Jan.  17;  Monday. 

Dee.  27.  1009,  to  Jun.  I.  1010,  Farmers'  Week  al  New 
Brunswick. 

Jan.  10.  20,  21,  1910,  Annual  Meeting  of  Slate  Board. 
For  programmes  of  Inslltut.es  or  of  the  Annual  Meeting, 
address  pimnkun  iitjc. 

Secretary,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  potato  rot  Is  becoming  a  serious  factor  In  Aroo¬ 
stook  County,  Maine,  and  Is  showing  up  In  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  manner  than  ever  before.  l’olatoes  hare  gone  Into 
storage  apparently  sound,  and  after  several  week*  are 
developing  rot,  and  In  some  eases  50  to  75  per  cent  have 
gone  to  the  starch  factory.  Few  places  In  A  roust mk 
County  are  free  from  the  rot,  while  the  central  nnd  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  Slate  are  lids  year  turning  out  more 
profitable  crops  tliiiu  ever  before.  Btnreh  factories  are 
running  night  and  day,  and  then  are  unable  to  handle 
all  that  are  offered,  paying  30  cents  per  barrel,  Present 
market  for  sound  slock,  or  what  looks  to  he  sound,  about 
$1  per  barrel.  Cobbler*  and  special  seed  varieties  higher. 
Loss  estimated  as  high  as  $1,000,000  for  this  county  al¬ 
ready,  and  more  coming.  w.  L.  m. 


Yoon  series  Just  begun  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  will  he  valuable  to  many  readers,  and  It  reminds 
me  that  I  saw  an  Item  In  some  paper  recently  stating 
Hint  the  farmers  of  Illinois  asked  the  railroads  lo  carry 
powdered  limestone  from  the  crushers  to  the  farms  at 
actual  cost,  a  fraction  of  u  cent  per  mile  per  ton,  and 
the  railroads  granted  same.  It  was  shown  that  the  lime 
greatly  lietieflled  the  soils,  thus  permitting  larger  crops 
for  the  railroads  to  carry,  nnd  also  more  merchandise  to 
carry  to  the  fanners  in  exchange  for  Ids  larger  crops. 
Could  not.  the  railroads  of  the  East  he  shown  In  the 
same  way  that  they  would  henetll  by  supplying  powdered 
lime  to  farmers  al  cost,  and  even  engage  In  the  llme- 
erushlng  business  If  necessary 7  k  j»,  h. 

There  is  nothing:  to  prevent  the  eastern  roads,  or 
any  other  railroads,  from  doing  the  same  thing.  It 
would  certainly  be  to  their  profit  in  the  long  run.  In 
New  England  the  railroad  people  might  argue,  that  any 
increase  of  crop  would  he  sold  locally,  hauled  direct 
to  a  local  market.  T3ut  the  railroads  will  benefit 
whenever  the  community  has  more  money  to  spend. 
As  for  “showing”  the.  railroads  that  they  ought  to 
reduce  freight  rates  we  think  it  would  require  great 
power  of  persuasion! 

On  wap  “smoked  salmon,"  recently  Investigated  by  the 
Illinois  Ktule  Food  Commission,  proved  t<>  be  carp  which 
Imd  been  given  a  hath  of  pink  dye  and  then  I  rented 
with  "liquid  smoke."  These  materials  are  not  poisons 
of  a  deadly  sort,  but  are  said  to  hnve  “nerumulatlve  ef¬ 
fect."  so  Hint  prolonged  use  Is  dangerous.  Kuril  fish  inny 
he  sold  If  properly  tugged,  but  the  dealer  muHt  display 
signs  staling  that  he  handles  such  goods. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

GREATNESS. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor 
lies. 

Fortune  In  men  has  some  small  difference 
made; 

One  Haunts  In  rags,  one  flutters  In  bro¬ 
cade; 

Tho  cobbler  aproned,  and  the  parson 
gowned, 

The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch 
crowned, 

“What  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown 
and  cowl?’’ 

I'll  (ell  you,  friend!  a  wise  man  and  a  fool, 
You’ll  llnd  If  once  tin;  monarch  ucts  the 
monk 

Or.  cobbler  like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk; 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  It  tho 
fellow! 

The  rest  Is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race. 
In  (pilot  How  from  Luercce  to  Lucrecc; 

But  by  your  fathers'  worth  if  yours  you 
rate, 

Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and 
great, 

(io!  If  your  ancient  but  Ignoble  blood 
lias  crept  through  scoundrels  over  since 
the  flood, 

do!  and  pretend  your  family  Is  young, 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so 
Jong! 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cow¬ 
ards? 

Alas!  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  How¬ 
ards. 

— Alexander  I’ope. 

* 

Knitted  combination  suits  for  little 
children  consist  of  sweater,  leggings  and 
toboggan  caji  all  to  match,  the  sweater 
buttoning  high  about  the  neck.  1  hey 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  for  the 
set,  made  of  fine  wool,  for  a  child  under 
six.  A  chubby  youngster  looks  very 

pretty  and  comfortable  in  such  a  suit. 

* 

Baltimore  cookies  arc  thus  given  in 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald:  One-half 
cupful  of  beef  suet,  one-half  cupful  of 
molasses,  seven-eighths  of  a  cupful  of 
flour,  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  one 
tablespoon ful  of  ginger,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  chopped  orange  peel,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Heat  molasses  and 
suet.  When  well  mixed  add  remaining 
ingredients.  Drop  from  a  teaspoon  onto 

a  buttered  sheet;  hake  in  a  slow  oven. 
* 

Parkins  are  an  old-fashioned  dainty 
which,  in  the  north  of  England,  used  to 
he  associated  with  merry-makings  on  the 
fifth  of  November  (Guy  Fawkes  day). 
To  make  them  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  one  must  have  fine-ground  Scotch 
oatmeal,  which  cannot  always  he  pro¬ 
cured.  Beat  together  one  cupful  mo¬ 
lasses,  one-half  cup  butter  and  one-half 
cup  of  sugar.  Stir  in  one  teaspoonful 
baking  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
and  two  cupfuls  fine  Scotch  oatmeal. 
Add  a  little  water  or  milk,  so  as  to 
make  a  fairly  soft  hatter,  and  hake  in 
well-greased  pattypans.  I  lie  oven  should 
not  he  too  hot,  or  the  parkins  will  burn; 

moderate  steady  baking  is  required. 

♦ 

It  used  to  be  customary  for  city  peo¬ 
ple  to  expect  to  see  country  people 
wearing  ill-fitting  and  old-fashioned 
clothes  on  their  rare  visits  to  the  city. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  time  when  this 
was  to  some  extent  true,  hut  that  was 
in  the  old  days  when  the  vilhgc  cobbler 
and  the  village  tailor,  or  the  tailorcss 
who  went  out  by  the  day,  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  family  clothes.  Nowadays, 
with  great  factories  shipping  shoes,  hats 
and  clothing  for  both  men  and  women 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  rural 
merchant  gets  his  stock  from  the  same 
sources  as  the  city  store,  and  glaring 
peculiarities  of  style  arc  no  longer  ap¬ 
parent.  We  were  impressed  by  this  fact 
during  the  recent  Hudson-Fulton  cele¬ 
bration,  Thousands  of  strangers  were 
in  town,  many  of  them  rural  people, 
hut  their  clothes  were  derived  from  the 
same  sources  as  those  of  the  New 
Yorkers,  and  the  only  difference,  beyond 
weather  tanned  hands  and  face,  was  an 
air  of  leisurely  enjoyment  and  an  inter¬ 
est  in  some  sights  that  have  become  an 


old  story  to  the  rest  of  us.  Wc  say 
“some  sights,”  for  many  a  New  Yorker 
who  cares  nothing  for  the  historic  mon¬ 
uments  of  the  city  will  stand  for  half 
an  hour  to  watch  a  steeple-jack  paint 
a  tall  flagpole,  or  to  listen  to  a  leather- 
lunged  street  vender  with  some  new  toy. 
W‘c  have  need  to  feci  grateful  to  our 
out-of-town  visitors,  who  often  teach  us 
more  than  wc  have  ever  known  before 
of  the  beauties  wc  pass  without  notice 
every  day. 

* 

If  the  cellar  has  not  had  a  good  Fall 
cleaning  it  is  time  this  work  should  he 
attended  to,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  family  health,  as  well 
as  to  the  keeping  of  household  supplies. 
Who  has  not  visited  country  houses 
where  whiffs  of  ancient  cabbage,  partly 
decayed  turnips  and  moldy  boards  came 
stealing  through  the  living  rooms  from 
the  cellar  below?  And  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  stored  fruit  gets  the  cabbage  and 
turnip  flavor  too,  sometimes  with  an 
earthy  taint  from  the  dirt  floor.  The 
fact  is  no  strong-flavored  vegetable 
should  ever  he  stored  in  the  house  cel¬ 
lar;  if  a  root  cellar  is  not  obtainable 
properly  made  pits  should  lie  used,  while 
cabbage  should  be  covered  above 
ground,  as  often  described.  A  general 
turning  out,  removal  of  decayed  hoards 
or  other  rubbish,  and  a  good  whitewash¬ 
ing,  will  make  everything  sweet  and 
clean  for  the  Winter. 


Tomato  Dishes. 

Tomato  Croquettes, — Cook  until  soft 
one  pint  of  tomatoes,  cut  up  and  peeled, 
with  half  a  small  onion,  three  pepper¬ 
corns,  three  cloves,  one  level  teaspoon 
celery  seed  or  one  stalk  celery,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-quarter  teaspoon  pepper. 
Press  through  a  sieve  and  add  one 
tablespoon  butter  and  scant  three-quart¬ 
ers  cup  fine  bread  or  cracker  crumbs. 
Return  to  fire  and  stir  until  thoroughly 
heated.  Add  a  beaten  egg,  mix  well 
and  remove  at  once.  Put  aside  until 
cold  enough  to  form  into  croquettes. 
Roll  in  egg  and  cracker  crumbs  and  fry 
in  deep  fat. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. — Cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  earthen  dish  with  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  sliced,  then  a  layer  of  bread 
crumbs,  then  one  teaspoonful  sugar, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash 
of  pepper,  then  another  layer  of  to¬ 
matoes,  sprinkled  with  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  and  so  continue 
until  the  dish  is  filled,  letting  the  top¬ 
most  layer  be  of  bread  crumbs.  Pour 
over  the  mixture  one-half  cup  of  sweet 
cream,  or  use  one  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter.  Bake  25  minutes. 

Baked  Tomatoes  with  Sauce. — Take 
as  many  tomatoes  as  needed;  cut  a 
slice  from  the  top  and  scoop  out  tho 
center;  chop  and  season  any  kind  of 
odds  and  ends  of  meat,  fill  the  cups, 
rover  with  stale  bread  crumbs,  rolled 
fine;  add  hits  of  butter;  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  until  tomatoes  arc  tender.  'Toma¬ 
to  sauce. — Take  the  tomato  scooped 
from  the  centres;  cook  until  tender, 
strain;  then  add  a  lump  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg  and  two  tablespoon  fills 
of  cream,  in  proportion  to  half  a  dozen, 
tomatoes;  season  with  pepper  and  salt 
and  a  little  sugar;  add  a  generous  pinch 
of  soda  to  tomatoes,  let  boil  up  once. 
Place  baked  tomatoes  on  platter,  pour 
sauce  around  them  and  serve  hot. 


Rye  Bread  Scald  one  pint  of  milk 
and  cool  it.  Dissolve  one  yeast  cake  in 
warm  water.  Use  half  rye  and  half 
white  flour,  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one 
tablespoon  ful  of  salt.  Put  one  table- 
spoonful  of  lard  into  a  howl  to  melt; 
let  it  cool.  Now  mix  flour,  rye  and 
sugar  together,  dry.  Add  salt,  then  the 
liquid.  Mix  and  knead  until  smooth. 
Let  it  rise  until  light,  make  into  loaves 
and  let  it  rise  again.  It  will  require  a 
little  longer  than  white  bread.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  of  molasses  may  be  added  to 
the  melted  lard  if  liked. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  two  skirts  shown  this  week  arc 
both  favorite  models  for  tailored  suits, 
hut  will  he  found  equally  desirable  far 
separate  skirts.  The  nine-gored  model 
is  especially  becoming  to  large  women, 
as  the  numerous  gores  give  a  more 
slender  outline,  and  it  will  he  found 
very  attractive  in  blue  diagonal  serge 
with  jet  buttons. 

Pattern  No.  6414  is  cut  in  nine  gores, 
the  fronts  and  hack  extending  the  full 


6414  Nine  Gored  Skirt,  22  to  32  waist. 

length  while  the  side  gores  are  length¬ 
ened  by  plaited  portions  that  give  full¬ 
ness  at  the  lower  edge.  'The  closing  is 
made  invisibly  under  the  left  edge  of 
the  box  plait  in  center  hack,  which  is 
stitched  at  the  edges  to  the  depth  of  the 
plaited  portion.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  0 
yards  27,  4-)4  yards  44  or  4  yards  52 
inches  wide,  width  of  skirt  at  lower 
edge  4)6  yards.  The  pattern  6414  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  !10  and 
22  inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Pattern  No.  6446  gives  another  effect 
in  plaits.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  six  gores. 
'There  arc  extensions  below  the  trim 
ming  straps  which  are  laid  in  plaits  and 
pressed  flat,  and  the  straps  conceal  the 
seams  above.  The  closing  is  made  in¬ 
visibly  at  the  left,  of  the  hack.  The 


6446  Six  Gored  Skirt,  22  to  32  w*i»t. 

quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  1 1  A  yards  24  or  27,  5)4 
yards  44  or  \/>  yards  52  inches  wide 
when  material  has  figure  or  nap;  0 
yards  24  or  27,  4  /  yards  44  or  52  inches 
wide  when  material  has  neither  figure 
nor  nap.  The  pattern  6446  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  !!(i  and  22  inch 
waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Farmer’s  Bread. — One  cupful  of  oat¬ 
meal;  put  two  cups  of  boiling  water  on 
it;  let  stand  one  hour.  Soak  one-half 
yeast  cake  in  one  half  cup  of  hike  warm 
water;  add  one-half  cupful  of  molasses, 
a  little  salt,  four  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  flour.  Mix  all,  let  rise,  put  in  pans, 
let  rise  again,  then  bake. 


Five  Good  Cooky  Recipes. 

The  first  is  called  Thanksgiving  cook¬ 
ies;  J  do  not  know  why,  except  that 
one  is  thankful  they  arc  so  good.  The 
recipe  calls  for  four  fresh  eggs  most 
thoroughly  beaten,  two  cups  sugar,  one 
cup  butter;  the  three  ingredients  arc 
creamed  until  very  light  and  smooth, 
lemon  to  flavor,  and  two  heaping  tea¬ 
spoons  best  baking  powder  to  four  cups 
flour  many  times  sifted.  The  size  of 
the  eggs  and  the  season  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quantity  of  (lour  required 
— less  being  needed  in  Winter  time. 
This  dough  is  very  easily  handled — 
not  at  all  sticky.  Remember  no  other 
wetting  is  used  than  the  eggs.  Lest 
you  consider  this  too  expensive,  as  I 
do,  with  eggs  and  butter  so  high-priced, 
1  will  give  you  one  equally  as  good  in 
its  way  and  very  inexpensive. 

Buttermilk  Cookies. — Put  flour  in 
pan — about  one  quart — two  spoonfuls 
baking  powder,  cup  of  lard,  1)4  cup 
sugar,  two  eggs  beaten  lightly,  even 
teaspoon  soda,  one  cup  buttermilk;  add 
to  other  ingredients  and  mix  stiff. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar  before  cutting. 
Nutmeg  makes  an  excellent  flavor  for 
these,  and  one  may  use  sour  milk  in 
place  of  buttermilk,  where  the  latter  is 
not  obtainable.  Never  use  granulated 
sugar  even  in  white  cookies — always  a 
soft  sugar,  a  light  brown.  For  the  holi¬ 
days  we  use  the  following,  which  must 
he  baked  at  least  a  week  before  being 
used.  Better  hide  them. 

Fruit  Cookies. — One  and  one-half 
cup  sugar,  one  of  butter  or  lard,  onc- 
half  cup  molasses,  one  cup  chopped 
raisins,  two  cups  currants,  three  eggs, 
one  teaspoon  ful  soda,  one  tablcspoon- 
f til  ginger,  one  teaspoonful  cinnamon, 
one  cup  nut  meats,  citron. 

Best  Molasses  Cookies. — One  and 
one-half  cupfuls  New  Orleans  molas¬ 
ses,  one  cupful  shortening,  boiled  to¬ 
gether,  two  eggs  beaten  light,  one-half 
cup  sugar,  three  teaspoon fuls  soda,  one 
teaspoonful  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful 
nutmeg,  two  cups  flour.  Boil  molasses 
and  shortening  until  latter  is  melted. 
Let  cool,  and  add  the  other  ingredients 
the  evening  before.  In  the  morning 
add  flour  to  roll  well.  Be  sure  to  have 
these  stiff  enough.  Add  as  much  flour 
as  you  can  in  the  pan,  and  then  take 
out  on  tlie  board  and  knead  more  in — 
it  will  not  make  them  tough. 

Frosted  Creams. — One  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  molasses,  one  cup  boiling  water, 
one  of  butter  or  one  half  lard,  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  one  tablespoon  ginger, 
two  teaspoon  fuls  soda,  flour  to  thicken 
so  that  it  will  spread — about  3)4  cup¬ 
fuls.  You  understand  that  these  arc 
not  rolled  and  cut,  hut  mixed  stiff  and 
spread  thin  on  pan.  For  the  icing  boil 
two-thirds  cun  sugar  with  five  table 
spoonfuls  water  until  it  will  spin  a 
thread — then  pour  slowly,  stirring  all  the 
time,  over  the  well  beaten  whites  of 
two  eggs.  Beat  until  cool  and  creamy 
and  spread  on  the  cookies.  Each  one 
of  these  recipes  I  have  tried  number¬ 
less  times.  Practice  is  necessary  to  get 
them  properly  mixed. 

I  have  recently  had  pans  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  cooky  making  and  find 
them  a  great  help.  They  arc  just  the 
size  to  slip  in  and  out  of  the  oven 
easily;  are  made  of  sheet  iron,  hav 
ing  the  edge  turned  up  about  one-half 
inch.  There  is  no  nicer  dessert  for 
the  'children’s  lunch  at  'school  than 
cookies — none  that  they  like  better  or 
that  is  less  easily  mussed.  Perhaps  a 
man  prefers  pie,  hut  all  I  know  cer¬ 
tainly  like  cookies.  All  cookies,  white 
or  brown,  should  be  sprinkled  with 
sugar  before  cutting  out,  and  white 
ones  are  improved  by  having  a  plump 
raisin  pressed  in  the  center.  For  the 
children  paint  the  top  with  while  of 
egg  when  baked  and  sprinkle  red  sugat? 
over  the  top.  Margaret  c.  daly. 
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For  Chilly  Autumn  Nights. 

The  New  York  Sun’s  recipe  for  clam 
chowder,  recently  printed  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  may  pass  muster  in  Ncwburyport 
and  other  down  east  places  but  it  would 
hardly  suit  a  resident  of  Long  Island 
or  the  New  Jersey  coast.  The  recipe 
for  chowder  as  I  learned  to  make  it 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  is  given 
below.  Here  in  the  lake  country,  we 
cannot  get  ship  biscuit,  so  I  substitute 
ordinary  cream  or  oyster  crackers,  drop¬ 
ping  them  in  at  the  last  moment  before 
serving.  This  is  an  excellent  supper 
dish  for  chilly  Autumn  nights  when 
farmer  folks  require  hearty  food.  The 
children  rush  in  from  school  sniffing 
the  air  expectantly;  father  and  the  farm 
hands  are  ravenously  hungry  after  long 
hours  in  the  corn  and  buckwheat  fields; 
t he  women  find  that  work  with  the  fruit 
in  the  crisp  air,  or  at  clearing  up  the 
garden,  is  a  wonderful  sharpener  of  ap¬ 
petites.  When  time  for  the  evening  meal 
arrives,  all  eyes  turn  to  the  house  moth¬ 
er,  if  one  may  borrow  <in  expressive 
German  word,  with  mute  hut  unmistak¬ 
able  questioning.  Having  faced  a  situ¬ 
ation  of  this  sort  for  several  years,  I 
venture  to  write  down  some  of  our  sup¬ 
per  favorites,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
prove  helpful  to  others  who  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  ever-recurring  ques¬ 
tion  of  “What  shall  I  have  for  supper?” 

Long  Island  Clam  Chowder. — Take 
one-half  pound  salt  pork,  six  large  po¬ 
tatoes,  two  large  onions,  one  quart  of 
tomatoes,  .'to  hard  clams,  six  ship  bis¬ 
cuits.  Chop  fine  the  pork,  onions,  and 
potatoes.  Fry  the  pork  in  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle,  put  in  the  onions  and  cook 
a  few  minutes,  then  the  potatoes  which 
should  cook  until  soft.  Strain  in  the 
tomatoes  and  add  one  quart  water,  t lie 
chopped  clams,  and  their  liquor.  Season 
with  salt  and  cayenne  and  after  one 
hour,  add  the  crackers.  Cook  the  chow¬ 
der  slowly  at  least  two  hours. 

Means  in  California  Style. — Soak  large 
red  beans  over  night.  Put  them  on  the 
fire  and  cook  until  soft,  then  drain,  and 
•set  aside.  When  ready  to  use,  cut  two 
•onions  into  thin  slices,  and  brown  in 
ham  or  bacon  fat.  Add  a  quart  of 
strained  tomatoes,  season  with  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  reheat  the  beans  in  this 
sauce. 

Salmon  and  Tomatoes. — Drain  and 
flake  one  can  of  salmon.  Put  a  layer  of 
sliced  tomatoes  into  a  baking  dish. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Put  in  the 
salmon,  cover  with  another  layer  of  to¬ 
matoes.  Add  more  seasoning,  sprinkle 
thickly  with  grated  bread  crumbs,  dot 
with  butter  and  hake. 

Macaroni  with  Sausage. — Cook  one 
package  of  macaroni  in  water  until  soft, 
then  drain  and  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Put  a  layer  of  macaroni  in  a  baking 
dish,  cover  with  sausage  meat,  then  a 
second  layer  of  macaroni.  Put  in  a  lit 
tie  water  or  a  cupful  of  tomatoes,  and 
bake  one  half  hour  in  the  oven. 

Brawn. — This  Canadian  recipe  for  a 
sort  of  glorified  head  cheese  is  useful  at 
pig-killing  time.  It  will  keep  a  long 
time  in  a  cool,  airy  place.  Onc-lialf 
pig’s  head,  four  pigs’  feet,  one  beef  shin 
with  all  the  meat  left  on,  two  knuckJes 
veal.  Cover  the  shin  with  cold  water 
and  cook  four  hours,  put  in  the  pork 
and  veal  and  cook  until  the  meat  will 
drop  from  the  hones.  Pack  the  meat 
into  moulds.  Strain  the  liquor  and  let 
it  become  cold.  Take  off  the  fat,  season 
highly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar, 
reheat  and  pour  over  the  meat.  When 
cold,  there  should  he  a  firm  jelly  which 
may  be  cut  in  slices. 

Stewed  Mushrooms. — After  the  Fall 
•  aius  set  in,  one  may  often  find  quan¬ 
tities  of  field  mushrooms,  having 
creamy  tops  and  pink  gills,  in  the  pas¬ 
tures.  These  are  delicious  stewed.  Put 
an  ounce  of  butter  in  the  pan,  lay  in  the 
stemmed  and  peeled  mushrooms,  cover 
c’osely,  and  cook  10  minutes.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  put  into  a 


hot  dish,  with  the  juice  poured  over 
them,  after  slightly  thickening  with 
Hour. 

Green  Corn  Pancakes. — Score  the 
kernels  of  one  dozen  ears  of  young  corn 
and  press  out  the  pulp;  add  one  quart 
sour  milk,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  a  little 
salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  and  enough 
flour  to  make  a  thick  hatter.  Make  on 
a  hot  griddle.  m.  e.  coi.egrove. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letter. 

It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  everything 
is  gathered  in,  and  we  have  enough  to 
cat,  and  some  to  spare.  The  potatoes  have 
a  little  scab,  and  the  quality  is  not  so 
good  as  some  years,  hut  there  are  plenty 
of  them,  and  other  vegetables  have  done 
well,  except  corn.  This  was  a  failure 
because  brother  put  it  on  a  field  that 
was  soured  by  water  standing  on  it  at 
flood  tide,  and  there  was  an  object  les¬ 
son  in  it  too.  All  along  the  side  of  the 
field  where  a  drain  was  put  in  last  Fall 
the  corn  was  good,  while  in  the  middle 
it  was  very  poor  and  struck  by  rust. 
Brother  has  often  grumbled  at  the 
amount  of  money  he  had  to  sink  in 
drains,  hut  this  year’s  lesson  was  very 
plain  to  -sec,  and  should  reconcile  any¬ 
one  to  the  cost  of  putting  land  into  good 
condition.  The  loss  of  the  corn  crop  is 
a  disappointment  for  feeding  the  poul¬ 
try,  and  this  year  I  have  gone  into  the 
business  of  chicken  raising  with  special 
interest  and  good  success.  J  bought 
three  settings  of  eggs  of  White  Flym- 
outh  Rocks  for  my  own  experimenting, 
and  raised  with  liens  27  fine  young 
chickens.  They  had  the  range  of  the 
garden,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  damage, 
scratching  up  the  young  plants  of  pansy 
and  Phlox  Drurnmondi  that  I  had  sown. 
Put  it  was  generally  in  search  of  a 
worm,  and  not  wanton  mischief,  so  I 
tried  to  exercise  some  patience  witli 
them,  and  was  rewarded  in  August, 
when  they  ■searched  for  and  fed  upon 
the  flies,  crickets  and  other  insects  that 
were  very  plentiful.  They  were  so  tame 
as  to  feed  out  of  my  hand  all  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  now  arc  beginning  to  lay.  I 
found  that  they  must  he  regularly  at¬ 
tended  to  if  one  expected  best  results, 
for  it  is  the  care  given  and  little  things 
looked  after  that  bring  success  in  this 
as  well  as  other  work.  It  is  an  employ¬ 
ment  that  can  he  engaged  in  by  women 
as  well  as  men,  and  there  seems  little 
danger  of  over-crowding,  for  eggs  arc 
selling  at  45  cents  a  dozen,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  higher  rates.  Besides  this  there 
is  the  surety  of  eggs  being  newly  laid 
for  the  table,  and  the  well-fed  cockerel 
of  the  Plymouth  Rock  variety  can  com¬ 
pete  well  with  a  young  turkey  by 
Thanksgiving. 

Old  Titus  Gray  came  into  my  hen¬ 
house  the  other  day  and  began  criti¬ 
cising  the  new  method  compared  with 
the  old  way  of  letting  the  fowls  pick  up 
a  living  in  Summer  and  live  in  a  cow 
stable  all  Winter.  Rut  I  told  him  to 
keep  account  this  Winter  and  come 
back  in  Spring  to  compare  as  to  profit 
and  loss.  1  find  that  poultry  must  have 
plenty  of  green  food,  and  grew  a  plot 
of  mangel  beets  for  their  use.  They  are 
thrown  in  on  the  feeding  floor  and  soon 
disappear.  Besides  this  we  use  some 
clover  hay  steamed,  and  the  clover  and 
tea  arc  mixed  in  the  mash,  which  is 
composed  of  one  part  corn,  one  part 
oats,  one  part  bran  and  one  of  fine  mid- 
lings,  mixed  with  the  clover  tea,  and 
with  the  nutrition  that  is  in  the  clover  it 
makes  an  ideal  feed,  the  clover  being 
rich  in  lime,  so  very  necessary  to  the 
making  of  shells.  It  was  a  holiday  when 
I  went  olT  with  the  boys  to  a  nearby 
lake,  on  the  shore  of  which  was  material 
for  grit  that  is  stored  away  for  Winter 
use,  and  1  try  to  feed  crushed  bones 
and  oyster  shells  as  often  as  possible, 
but  nobody  likes  to  do  the  crushing. 
'The  poultry  are  very  fond  of  sunflower 
seed  and  this  year  I  sowed  a  quantity 
near  the  doors.  The  seed  is  said  to  help 
moulting.  The  Dutch  who  live  by  dyk¬ 


ing  and  draining  their  low  lands,  pro¬ 
nounce  sunflower  culture  a  specific  for 
intermittent  fever  ami  say  that  it  has 
disappeared  from  every  section  where 
they  are  largely  grown. 

We  had  some  late  pears  that  were  put 
up  by  a  Boston  recipe  a  friend  sent 
from  there,  and  they  are  so  nice  I  will 
give  this  method,  as  it  may  not  he  too 
late  this  season.  Take  hard  pears,  cut 
into  chips  after  paring,  then  take  four 
pounds  of  sugar  to  four  pounds  of 
pears  and  half  a  pound  of  sugared  gin¬ 
ger.  Remove  seeds  from  six  lemons, 
and  slice,  cut  ginger  into  small  hits  and 
put  all  into  preserving  kettle  in  alternate 
layers,  then  let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  bring  to  boil  and  cook  slowly 
until  syrup  is  very  thick;  it  takes  two 
or  three  hours,  hut  is  highly  appreciated 
when  finished,  charity  sweetheart. 


Hands  and  Feet. — Tn  cold  weather  it 
is  difficult  for  the  housekeeper  to  keep 
her  hands  in  good  condition.  Handling 
ashes,  exposure  to  cold  and  washing  in 
cold  water  arc  all  very  had  for  the  skin. 
1  have  found  mutton  tallow  very  use¬ 
ful.  When  I  empty  the  ashes,  I  grease 
my  hands  well  with  tallow,  holding 
them  over  the  fire  and  rubbing  the 
grease  in  well.  Then  I  put  on  a  pair  of 
gloves  and  attend  to  the  ashes,  do  my 
sweeping  and  any  other  work  that  1 
can  do  with  gloves  on.  After  that  I 
wash  my  hands  and  dry  them  thor¬ 
oughly.  If  they  are  in  very  had  condi¬ 
tion  this  treatment  might  he  repeated  at 
night  and  the  gloves  worn  to  bed.  The 
feet  arc  apt  to  get  rough  and  calloused 
in  Winter,  and  if  on  going  to  bed  they 
arc  soaked  a  while  in  warm  water,  then 
rubbed  with  tallow  and  an  old  pair  of 
stockings  put  on,  it  will  he  found  bene¬ 
ficial.  s.  «.  R. 

Year  by  year,  as  I  grow  older,  1  get 
more  and  more  impatient  with  the  mis¬ 
anthropes.  Say  what  yon  will  about 
the  vices  and  follies  of  man,  how  im¬ 
mense  are  his  virtues  Think  steadily, 
if  you  can,  of  the  incredible  things 
that  he  sutlers — his  hard  toil,  his  strug¬ 
gle  for  bread  and  home;  the  smallness 
of  his  reward,  his  undeserved  calamities, 
the  slaughter  of  his  affections,  and 
through  it  all  his  indomitable  spirit,  and 
courage  as  he  gathers  himself  from  the 
dust  or  the  mire,  and  plants  his  feet 
again  on  his  rough  and  uncertain  road. 
The  shallow  rich  talk  much  of  the  tur¬ 
bulence  of  the  poor  and  their  tendency 
to  agitate.  It  is  the  patience  of  the 
poor  which  most  strikes  those  who 
know  them.  J.  A.  Spender. 


When  a  lamp- 
chimney  breaks 
it  means  a  loss, 
not  only  of  the 
chimney,  but  of 
the  use  of  the 

Sometimes  that 
inconven  ience 
amounts  to  ten 
times  the  value 
of  any  lamp- 
chimney. 

When  my  name,  Macbeth,  is  on 
a  lamp-chimney  it  says,  “This 
chimney  will  not  break  from  heat.” 

If  you  wouhl  be  sure  of  always 
getting  the  right  chimney,  have 
my  book.  Free.  Address 

M  ACM  KTH,  I’itlslmruh. 


0  The  Rochester  Radiator  will 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  ci  ve  you  double  the  amount 
o(  beat  from  the  name  fuel,  ii 
you  will  civc  it  a  trial,  or  wc 
will  return!  the  money  l«i<l 
for  it.  Write  for  booklet  on 
heating  liumca. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace  Si. .KochcHlcr, ft.  Y. 
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Reputation 

Over  sixty  -  five 
years’  reputation  is 
back  of  every  yard  of 

Simpson-  Eddystone 
Silver  Grey  Prints 

These  exceptional 
calicoes  arc  widely 
used  for  cotton 
dresses  because  of 
their  fast  color, 
pretty  patterns  and 
enduring  quality  of 
cloth. 

If  your  hasn't  Simpson- 

Trddvstone  Frlntn  write  u*  hi*  name. 
We'll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystonr  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila.,  Pi*. 

Kstuhllihed  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 
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Save  the  dealer's 
profit 

Huy  better  rags  direct  from  ns  for  25  ^ 
lesa.  Greater  variety  to  clioouc  from.  A 
<|uartcr-century’s  reputat ion  mid  n  money- 
buck  guarantee  behind  every  one  we  bci! 

HANCOCK  RUGS 

[stand  the  hardest  wear.  I*  very  one,  from  Ingram  to  Wilton, 

I  i*i  made  from  bent  material*,  expertly  woven.  U'Miitllul 
Jhaimonioiri  design*  -  fadeless  coin  *. 

See  these  low  price*  lor  9  x  12  rugs: 

Ingrain*,  $ 1.60  to  $7.50.  Tapestry,  $11  to  $17.50. 

Velvet*,  $17  to  $aa. 

Axmlnstem.  Body  Brussoln,  Wilton*,  $20.50  to  $36.50. 
(Freight  paid  to  the  Misitl.Ht.ippl  on  $l0order*,  to  the  Pac  ific 
I  Coast  on  $.”»  orders.  Our  handsome,  money-saving  free 
I  catalogue  shows  these  and  other  si /<■■.,  hum  $2  to  $60,  In 
exact  color*  and  design*.  Write  a  postal  for  It  today. 

Hancock  Rug  Mil!*,  Dept.  P  Philadelphia  l 
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Made  For 
Particular  People 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. Typewriter 

Balt  Bearing  throughout,  at  all  vital 
frictional  points.  Instantly  ready  for 
all  kinds  of  special  work,  billing,  card 
writing  anything  needed  of  a  type¬ 
writer.  No  attachments  required.  No 
special  adjustments  necessary.  Just 
insert  the  paper  and  go  ahead. 

Now  c-iituloKUo  free 

•  •  C.  SMITH  Ac  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  evidently  hoard 
of  the  various  serum  treatments  for  hog 
cholera  nnd  other  diseases.  Not  all  know 
what  the  “serum”'  Is  or  how  It  Is  ob¬ 
tained.  A  bulletin  from  the  Michigan  Sta¬ 
tion  gives  a  very  good  brief  account  of 
it.  The  serum  Is  obtained  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 

“A  pig  which  has  passed  through  an 
attack  or  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  and  is 
resistant  to  the  disease  or  has  been 
treated  with  serum  and  virus,  or,  In  other 
words,  has  been  artificially  vaccinated 
against  the  disease,  is  treated  with  large 
quantities  of  blood  (virus)  from  a  pig, very 
sick  with  hog  cholera.  After  a  short 
period,  the  blood  from  the  pig  so  treated 
is  drawn,  the  clot  removed,  and  one-half 
per  cent  carbolic  acid  added.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  the  serum  used  for  combating  hog 
cholera.” 

There  are  two  methods  of  giving  the 
treatment.  One  Is  to  inject  some  of  this 
serum  into  the  pig  and  at  the  same  time 
some  of  the  virus  of  the  hog  cholera.  The 
other  and  usual  method  is  to  give  a  dose 
of  the  serum  alone.  This  method  is  to  be 
used  In  herds  where  the  disease  already 
exists  nnd  is  to  be  used  on  seemingly 
healthy  pigs  only.  The  earlier  In  the 
outbreak  It  is  used,  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  that  may  be  treated  with 
prospects  for  a  successful  outcome.  Tigs 
already  sick  will  probably  not  benefit  by 
its  use.  Many  pigs,  apparently  well,  but 
already  Infected  with  the  disease  germs, 
cannot  be  saved  by  the  use  of  serum,  al¬ 
though  a  number  of  them  may  be  saved. 
Serum  alone  may  also  be  used  on  pigs 
tiint  it  Is  desired  to  show  at  fairs  or 
other  public  places  for  a  short  time,  where 
they  may  be  exposed  to  infection.  The 
attendant  holds  the  pig  by  the  hind  legs 
with  the  snout  toward  the  ground  and 
the  Inside  of  thighs  or  hams  exposed  to 
the  operator.  Pigs  weighing  less  than  100 
pounds  can  be  easily  held  In  this  way. 
Larger  hogs  may  be  thrown  on  the  back 
with  the  hind  legs  spread  apart  and  held 
securely.  Hogs  weighing  over  200  or  300 
pounds  can  be  treated  while  standing  by 
inserting  the  hypodermic  needle  into  the 
muscles  on  the  inside  and  back  portion  of 
the  ham,  approaching  the  hog  from  the 
rear.  An  assistant  holds  the  hog  firmly 
by  the  tail.  A  “hogholder”  or  rope  with 
slip-noose  may  be  placed  over  the  hog’s 
tipper  jaw,  the  rope  being  then  snubbed 
to  a  fence  post.  The  treatment  is  not 
painful  to  the  pigs,  which  usually  cease 
resistance  while  the  injection  Is  taking 
place. 

ALFALFA  MEAL  IN  NEBRASKA. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  mat¬ 
ter,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  some 
people  have  made  a  little  effort  to  use  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  Alfalfa  meal 
along  with  flour  or  cornmeal  for  cakes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  such  a  use  of  Alfalfa, 
but  there  might  be  serious  doubt  as  to 
Its  economic  value  for  •this  purpose.  Con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  Alfalfa  hay  are 
being  ground  for  stock-food  purposes. 
This  Alfalfa  grinds  somewhat  readily 
when  thoroughly  dry,  and  is  made  Into  a 
coarser  or  finer  grade  of  so-called  meal. 
The  finer  grades  of  meal,  in  fact  all  this 
meal,  is  very  dusty  when  fed  alone,  and 
on  this  account  the  manufacturers  have 
generally  mixed  it  with  a  low  grade  of 
molasses,  using  either  the  molasses  from 
the  beet  sugar  factories  or  the  refuse  mo¬ 
lasses  from  cane  sugar  factories.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  refuse  molasses  from 
the  beet  sugar  factories  which  operate  un¬ 
der  the  Steffens  process  is  of  very  little 
value  for  this  purpose,  as  it  contains  a 
very  low  sugar  content.  The  value  of 
the  molasses  is  In  Introducing  carbohy¬ 
drates  into  the  food,  and  in  laying  the 
dust,  which  practically  prevents  using  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  in  its  dry  form.  When  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  material 
Is  molasses,  you  have  a  mixture  which  Is 
perfectly  dry  to  the  touch,  but  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  coated  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
dusty,  and  is  in  a  very  convenient  form 
to  feed. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Alfalfa  hay 
used  in  Alfalfa  meal  is  of  high  quality, 
much  of  it  being  shipped  from  western 
Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Wyoming  to  the 
mills  in  Omaha,  and  there  manufactured. 
Alfalfa  meal  carries  a  lower  freight  rate 
than  Alfalfa  hay,  and  can  probably  be 
shipped  to  New  England  more  economic¬ 
ally  than  Alfalfa  hay.  In  my  judgment 
several  of  these  Alfalfa  products  can  profit¬ 
ably  be  used  by  New  England  dairymen. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  to  have  these 
products  rather  carefully  watched  bv  the 
inspectors  to  see  that  the  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  does  not  run  down.  In  the  fine 
grades  of  Alfalfa  hay  cured  without  rain 
and  without  loss  of  leaves,  the  protein  is 
liable  to  run  from  14  to  20  per  cent.  In 
the  coarser  grades  of  Alfalfa  hay  and 


hay  which  has  been  somewhat  damaged 
and  has  lost  its  leaves  by  handling,  the 

percentage  of  protein  runs  down  very  much 
lower,  often  probably  to  10  per  cent  or 
below,  so  that  the  protein  composition  of 
Alfalfa  meal  is  dependent  upon  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  hay  used. 

Within  the  last  year  or  so,  a  good  many 
local  mills  have  sprung  tip  in  the  State, 
and  these  are  confined  in  their  output  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  the  hay  grown  in  the 

locality,  most  of  which  will  be  lower  in 
protein  than  the  hay  shipped  from  the 

western  end  of  the  State.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  true  that  Irrigated  Alfalfa  is  high 
in  protein,  since  frequently  so  much  water 
Is  used  as  to  make  the  growth  coarse  and 
stemmy.  In  these  cases  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  probably  does  not  run  higher  than 
that  of  the  average  hay  raised  In  Ne¬ 

braska  without  Irrigation.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  very  high  economic 
value  of  Alfalfa  hay  for  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  and  for  producing  Alfalfa 
meal  and  similar  products  to  use  as  stock 
foods,  provided  the  price  of  the  finished 
product  can  be  kept  low  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  its  use.  In  my  judgment,  however, 
the  use  of  Alfalfa  for  human  food  is  purely 
a  novelty,  there  being  no  occasion  Id  this 
country  to  resort  to  a  coarse  or  inferior 
grade  of  human  food.  The  wheats  grown 
in  our  region  are  rich  in  protein.  Our 
corn  Is  the  best  in  the  world.  We  export 
large  quantities  of  both  these  products. 
We  ship  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  beef 
every  year  from  the  State,  Nebraska,  I 
believe,  ranking  about  fourth  or  fifth  in 
the  production  of  cattle,  and  fourth  In 
the  production  of  hogs.  While  we  do 
not  produce  a  large  number  of  sheep,  we 
fatten  immense  numbers  for  market.  All 
of  these  things  indicate  a  liberal  and  cheap 
food  supply  in  the  State,  with  absolutely 
no  occasion  for  seeking  inferior  grades 
of  food  because  of  cheapness.  In  fact, 
the  Alfalfa  flour  referred  to  probably  is 
more  expensive  than  cornmeal  or  the  flour 
of  our  durum  wheats,  which  are  very  rich 
in  protein.  E.  a.  buknett. 

Nebraska  Exp.  Station. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Display  at  the  Inter-State  Fair. 

The  cattle  show  at  the  Inter-State  Fair 
at  Trenton  last  week  was  strictly  a  dairy 
show.  The  money  that  went  for  beef  cat¬ 
tle  in  former  years  was  used  to  swell  the 
premiums  of  the  dairy  classes,  $800  being 
appropriated  for  each  of  the  four  breeds — 
Ayrshires,  Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Guern¬ 
seys.  This  makes  it  more  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  exhibit,  as  New  Jersey  is  a  dairy 
State,  there  being  only  one  herd  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  State,  and  that  is  kept  for 
a  hobby.  Next  year  more  money  is  to  be 
appropriated  for  exhibits  of  grade  animals. 
They  certainly  merit  some  notice,  as  95 
per  cent  of  the  cows  in  the  State  are 
grades  and  the  other  5  per  cent  pttre- 
breds.  This  year  $85  was  appropriated 
for  24-hour  butter  test,  open  to  grades 
and  purebreds,  but  there  were  no  grades 
entered.  This  feature  will  also  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  more  money  be  awarded  for 
butter  tests,  so  as  to  induce  grades  to 
compete,  for  they  are  the  ones  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  State  make  their  living  from. 
The  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  herds  each.  In  Ayrshires 
and  Jersey  the  competition  was  very 
strong,  both  being  represented  by  four 
herds  each.  The  Ayrshire  exhibit  was 
the  best  ever  held  at  the  fair,  and  was  a 
credit  to  the  breed,  as  it  was  as  good 
as  could  be  seen  at  any  of  the  great  fairs 
this  year.  Ayrshire  cattle  were  exhibited 
by  Kent  Barney,  Milford,  N.  Y. ;  W.  P. 
Sclianck,  Avon,  N.  Y. ;  Ryanogue  Farm, 
IBrewster,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  I>. 
Erhardt,  Lotus  Fields  Farm,  West  Ber¬ 
lin,  Vt.  The  Holstein  exhibitors  were 
Geo.  M.  Carpenter,  Wilkes-Barre,  I*a.,  and 
Chester  County  Home,  Embreeville,  Ta. 
Jersey  exhibitors — Valley  Hawkins,  M.  D., 
Fawn,  Grove,  I’a.;  A.  F.  Pierce,  Win¬ 
chester,  N.  II. ;  M.  H.  Packer,  Milford, 
N.  Y.,  and  W.  M.  Holcombe,  Kingoes.  N.  J. 
Mr.  Holcombe,  the  only  New  Jersey  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  cattle  this  year,  is  an  old  friend 
of  the  Inter-State  Fair,  having  exhibited 
for  about  20  years,  and  at  this  fair  only, 
It  is  a  credit  to  the  State,  as  he  won  the 
most  premiums  with  his  fine  herd  of  Jer¬ 
seys.  Guernsey  exhibitors  were  Win.  II. 
Gould,  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  M.  II.  Packer, 
Milford,  N.  Y.,  the  latter  having  both 
Jersey  and  Guernseys. 

The  exhibit  of  sheep  and  swine  was 
very  fine,  some  of  the  most  prominent  ex¬ 
hibits  being  by  W.  II.  Miner’s  Heart’s  De¬ 
light  Farm,  Ohazy,  N.  \T.,  who  had  a 
prize-winning  flock  of  Horned  Dorset  sheep 
nnd  herd  of  Yorkshire  hogs.  Ellis  and 
Chas.  II.  Tiger,  of  Peapack,  N.  J.,  ex¬ 
hibited  Hampshire  Down  sheep,  this  being 
their  first  exhibit.  The  sheep  were  not 
in  best  show  condition,  but  were  in  good 
field  condition;  they  secured  several  second 
prizes.  All  breeds  of  sheep  nnd  swine 
were  exhibited  and  were  well  worth  see¬ 
ing.  One  Jersey  Red  exhibit  was  excep¬ 
tionally  large  and  fine.  a.  s. 


THE  HIGH  PRICES  OF  FEED 

SHOULD  MAKE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 

ERCO  PORTO  RICO  MOLASSES 

When  Made  Part  of  the  Ration,  Reduces  Your 
Feed  Bill  25%  or  More,  Besides  Putting  Your  Stock 
in  the  Best  Possible  Condition,  Abolishes  Colic, 
Removes  Worms  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 

“ERCO”  is  high  testing  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  farm  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
Thousands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 


IV rite  for  booklet  giving  full  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 
111  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


tlHRnPQUIRF^  FOR  SALK-I  offer  some  very 
OnnurOnluLO  fine  imported  and  home  bred 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs  bred 
from  imported  stock.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

rendy  for  shipment  at  reasonable  pricos.  They 
wore  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

CHROPSHIRES --A  few  choice,  heavy  yearling  Rams. 
0  Also,  Ram  Lambs,  Kwos  and  Ewe  Lambs. 

BERT  VAN  VLEKT,  Valois,  N.  Y. 

QUROPQUIRFQ-yearling  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS.  EWES 
onnuromneo  AND  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choico  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET.  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRES 

25  CHOICE,  YOUNG  REGISTERED  EWES. 

TH0RN0ALE  STOCK  FARM  MILLBROOK,  N.  Y. 

PERCHERONS. 

lleg.  Mares  bred,  and  one  extra  flue  black  wean¬ 
ling  Filly  for  sale. 

EUGENE  HAM,  Verbank,  N.Y. 

COR  SALE— Registered  Haraboulllet  Rams  and  O.l. C. 

1  Swine.  C.  W.  Hali.iday,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 

COME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 
0  Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  ID  days' 
trial.  K.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Illinois. 

36  CHOICE  CHEVIOT  EWES, 

One  Ram  and  20  Spring  Kwe  Lambs,  all  registered. 
For  sale  at  a  sacrifice  If  sold  at  once. 

B.  W.  SHERWOOD,  M.D.,  Jamesvllle,  N.  Y. 

pm  I  IC  D||  DC  — From  imported  stock.  Females 

uULLIl  rUlO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

HAMPSHIRE  1  AMRQ  fob  SALB-Slred  by 

nAlYlronlnL  LAmDO  Imported  Ram  7620, 

who  took  first  and  champion  prizes  at  N.  V.  State 
Fair.  Good  sized,  healthy,  hearty  Held  lambs,  not 
pampered  or  overfed,  $15  each.  Several  sold  to 
KUUAD  readers  last  week.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  W.  1*.  RUPERT  &  SON.  Box  15,  Seneca,  N.Y, 

Bloodhound  $35,  Collie  $20 

PUPPIES 

OH  AS.  STEWART  DAVISON, 

60  Wall  Street.  -  •  Now  York  City 

jinnn  FKRKET8  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  Unt  and  circular; 
T’UUU  it’fl  free,  DkKLKINK  BUGS.,  Box  42,  Jitinontowu.Mich. 

miDfiPQ  THK  BIG  DEEP  FELLOWS, 
UUilUUw  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  (lilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

S1JENANUO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 

CC DD ETC— Warranted  good  rat  and  rabbit 
■  LWIEIO  hunters.  A  few  choice  Fox  Terrier 
Pups.  Circular  nnd  price  list  free.  Address 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London,  O. 

T  Alt<;K  nKKKKHIKEB  AT  IIIGHWOOD— Short, 
JL/  broad  heads.  Mature  animals  weigh  from  loo  to  P00  lbs. 
Special  offering  of  bred  sows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the 
litter  this  spring.  Write  for  booklet. 

1L  C.  k  H.  B,  HAKPKNPING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  W 1  PLOUGH  15V  FARM, Gettysburg, Pit. 

20  Cows  W  anted 

1  wish  to  purchase  choice  young 
Holstein  Cows  due  to  freshen  this 
fall.  When  you  write  give  breed¬ 
ing,  age,  size,  condition,  when 
due,  price.  C.  F.  BEDELL,  Salis¬ 
bury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 

BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  In  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy .  bend  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

For  Sale  at  present:  A  Son  of  Fern’s 
Juui i.r.E,  fit  for  service.  Also  younger  bull 

and  heifer  calves. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  AND  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOW  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIX  MONTHS  OLD 

Only  the  host  animals  of  these  two  breeds  sold  for 
breeding  purposes.  Yorkshire  nnd  Chester  White 
Boars  old  enough  for  service.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Our  Motto  is  :  To  Please  Our  Customers  At  Aoy  Cost. 
HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  -:•  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 

J  E  R  S  E  Y  S 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  G.  Whites. 

FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  JERSEY  HULL 

Eleven  months  old.  Dam’s  test  5-12  lbs.  butter  in 
:i28  days.  Also  3  two  year  old  heifers  duo  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  10  yearling  heifers.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  what  yon  want.  Address 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  -:•  "  BRIGHTSI0E,"  •:•  AURORA.  N.  Y. 

not  akin.  Bred  sows,  servico  Boars. 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Middletown, I’a. 

IMDORTATinU  of  the  best:  largo  improved 
IIYI  r  UI1  1  A  1  IUI1  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

D  EO.  JERSEY  PATTI.E.  Chester  White,  Poland 
II  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWA  RD  WALTER, WestChester, ChesterOo., Pa. 

Rif  ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

1  rn  Q  PWO— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 

I  rn  \r  T  A  sale,  15  cows,  16  heifers,  13  bulls. 
rfi_iivk.iv  8.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 

will  buy  a  two-year-old  purebred  reels- 
wlUU  tered  SHORT  HORN  HULL.  Color 
red.  Bred  by  William  Jennings  Bryan  of  Nebraska. 
Ho  is  fit  to  head  any  herd  of  Milking  Short  Horns. 
Address  Ryerson  W.  Jennings,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 

Ymi  PonH  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 

1  UU  uall  l  HIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  servico  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  007  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  bull  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  list  which  will  please,  you. 

W.  XV.  CHUNKY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

AYRQUIRFQ-Bu11  halves  from  cows  milking 
HI  nonmeo  over  45  lbs.  per  day  Address 
R.  TEMPLETON  &  SON.  Ulster,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES. 

One  month  to  one  year  old.  Quality,  brooding  nnd 

pricos  the  best.  W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALK  AT  FARMERS’ PRICKS. 

Have  two  yearling  bulls,  ready  for  immediate 
service,  and  four  bull  calves,  from  six  to  ton 
months  old  ;  all  largo,  handsome,  well-grown 
animals.  Address  P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen -Anps  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  Meadow  Brook,  84618,  whose  grandsire  was 
Lucies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
International  for  three  years.  Those  hulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R.F.D.5,Xenia,Ohio 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

reaily  for  servico.  that  are  of  good  size  and  Individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  Do  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  Wo  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rif  ton,  Ulster  County,  New  York* 

SPRING  HILL 

STOCK  FARM 

offers  for  sale  the  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn  bull 
Lovot  Ring  242270,  weight  2,100,  sired  by  imported 
First  in  the  King  162100,  and  out  of  an  imported 
dam.  He  is  the  sire  of  second  prize  junior  yearling 
heifer  at  Ohio  State  Fair,  1908.  Price,  F.O.B.,  $1545. 

Poland  Chinn  and  Duroc  Jersey  sale  at  farm, 
Oct.  30,  1900.  For  particulars,  address 

R.  It.  WEST  &  SON,  Hillsboro,  O. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FRIKHIANB 

are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Dost  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.t,  Oadvks. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

1000. 
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RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

Would  you  j?ive  mo  a  balanced  ration 
for  milch  cows  In  nil  stages  of  freshness? 
My  rough  fodder  is  mixed  hay,  cornstalks, 
and  will  have  to  feed  some  straw.  Wo 
can  buy  almost  any  kind  of  feed  here. 

Hortonville,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  k. 

Here  is  a  good  ‘balanced  ration  for 
you  to  feed :  Eighteen  pounds  mixed 
Hay,  four  pounds  dry  distiller’s  grains, 
two  pounds  oil  meal,  one  pound  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  two  pounds  cornmeal.  By 
using  this  for  your  standard  ration  you 
can  mix  in  the  corn  fodder  and  a  little 
straw  as  seems  best  suited  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  your  cows.  Always  be  very 
careful  not  to  fed  much  straw  to  cows 
far  advanced  in  gestation,  and  do  not 
give  any  cotton-seed  or  cornmeal  to 
cows  within  two  weeks  after  they 
freshen.  c.  s.  gkeene. 

Ration  for  Jersey  Cow. 

1  can  buy  the  following  feed:  Wheat 
bran,  $1.65  per  bag;  ground  feed,  corn 
and  oats,  $1.75;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.80; 
good  line  hay,  $16  per  ton.  What  propor¬ 
tions  shall  I  feed  to  get  best  results  from 
a  Jersey  cow?  F,.  L.  p. 

Onawa.  Me. 

From  the  feeds  you  mention  I  have 
compounded  the  following  ration,  which 
you  can  feed  safely  to  a  1,000-pound  cow 
with  good  results :  Two  pounds  wheat 
bran ;  four  pounds  corn  and  oats  (equal 
weights)  ;  two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal; 
20  pounds  mixed  hay.  You  are 
paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  wheat 
bran,  as  much  as  or  more  than  we  pay 
for  Ajax  flakes  or  dry  brewers’  grains 
which  are  worth  much  more  than  bran. 
If  you  could  substitute  cither  of  the 
above  for  the  wheat  bran  you  would 
have  a  very  good  ration,  although  it 
lacks  one  important  feature,  and  that 
is  it  contains  no  succulent  or  laxative 
feeds.  You  should  therefore  watch 
your  cow’s  digestion  carefully,  and  if 
she  shows  signs  of  constipation  you 
should  add  one  pound  of  oil  meal  to 
the  mixture,  but  do  not  increase  the 
total  amount  fed  each  day. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

Ration  for  Dry  Cows. 

Will  you  give  me  a  maintenance  ration 
for  dry  cows  and  two-year-old  heifers  to 
freshen  in  the  Spring?  I  have  a  small 
quantity  of  hay,  considerable  oat  straw, 
and  an  abundance  of  silage,  although  not 
made  from  mature  corn.  Oil  meal.  $.‘56: 
cotton-seed,  $34;  coy n meal,  $31.  and  bran, 
$28.  o.  <>.  s. 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 

This  correspondent’s  roufeh  feeds 
will  analyze  approximately  as  follows, 
digestible  nutrients  in  100  pounds; 


Carbo- 

Proteln.  hydrates.  Fat. 


ITn.v  . 

2.8 

"43.4  1.4 

Oat  straw . 

1.2 

38.6  0.8 

Silage  . 

0.9 

11.3  0.7 

A  1, 000-pound 

cow  would  require 

daily  for  maintenance,  0.7 

pounds  pro- 

tein,  seven  pounds 

carbohydrates,  and 

0.1  pound  fat.  A 

ration 

made  up  as 

follows  would  be 

desirable  under  the 

circumstances ; 

Protoin. 

Carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Fat. 

r>  lbs.  bav . 

.14 

2.7  .07 

5  lbs.  oat  straw... 

.06 

1 .93  -  .04 

30  lbs.  silage  . 

.27 

3.39  .21 

0.47 

8.02  0.32 

This  ration  carries  an  excess  of  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  fat  over  the  requirement 
for  maintenance,  but  is  ■short  in  pro¬ 
tein.  This  deficiency  may  be  made  up 
most  cheaply,  by  feeding  about  one 
pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  daily.  As 
cows  near  period  of  freshening  it  would 
be  well  to  increase  this  grain  ration  by 
the  addition  of  one  pound  of  hay.  Two- 
year-old  heifers  will  probably  not  weigh 
1,000  pounds,  and  will  require  propor¬ 
tionately  less  for  maintenance,  but  al¬ 
lowance  should  be  made  for  growth. 

Inoculating  for  Alfalfa. —  I  have  been 
Interested  In  your  various  articles  on  the 
culture  of  Alfalfa.  Permit  me  to  give  you 
an  Item,  possibly  of  some  Interest.  A 
neighbor  has  a  very  fine  plot,  of  Alfalfa 
as  an  experiment.  When  he  started  it 
lie  sowed  on  It  a  quantity  of  soil  taken 
from  a  bed  of  Sweet  clover  growing  along 
a  creek  a  mile  away.  In  this  way  he 
secured  a  good  supply  of  the  needed  bac¬ 
teria.  Sweet  clover  beds  are  in  reach  of 
many,  and  evidently  will  answer  every 
purpose  in  the  bacteria  lime.  f.  m.  s. 

Sardinia,  N.  Y. 


“WORKING  THE  CORN  FOR  ALL  IT  IS 
WORTH.” 

1  note  the  questions  of  M.  K.  on 
page  910,  and  your  comments  on  them 
with  much  pleasure.  I  think  there  are 
many  others  in  the  East  who  are  wak¬ 
ing  up  to  the  necessity  for  working  the 
corn  plant  for  all  it  is  worth.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  give  a  little  of  the  results 
of  my  own  experience  and  observation, 
it  may  be  well  first  to  give  some  analy¬ 
ses  of  various  parts  of  the  corn  plant, 
as  a  guide  to  its  feeding.  While,  in  a 
sense,  these  analyses  may  be  mislead¬ 
ing,  if  one  knows  his  fodder  they  are  of 
great  assistance  in  compounding  rations 
so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  every 
variety  of  fodder  at  hand. 

Corn,  the  whole  plant  field  dried,  may 
contain  as  low  an  amount  of  protein  as 
2.7  per  cent;  or  as  high  as  6.9  per  cent; 
as  low  as  20.6  per  cent  carbohydrates 
or  as  high  as  47.8  per  cent;  as  low  as 
0.6  per  cent  of  fat  or  as  high  as  2.5 
per  cent.  Corn  stover  may  contain  as 
low  as  1.8  per  cent  of  protein,  or  as  high 
as  8.3  per  cent ;  as  low  as  23.3  per  cent 
of  carbohydrates,  or  as  high  as  53.3 
per  cent;  as  low  as  0.7  per  cent  of  fat, 
or  as  high  as  2.2  per  cent.  It  is  probable 
that  these  analyses  of  the  entire  plant 
were  obtained  from  corn  sown  thickly, 
and  that  M.  K.’s  field-grown  corn  will 
analyze  higher.  The  corn  stover  does 
not  differ  particularly  in  its  food  con¬ 
tent  from  the  Timothy  hay  of  the  East, 
good  stover  being  much  richer  than 
poor  hay,  and  vice  versa. 

Assuming  that  the  corn  has  been  well 
grown  and  well  cured.  M.  K.  has  a 
mine  of  rich  feed  in  his  eight-acre  crop 
of  corn,  that  may  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  witli  but  little,  if  any,  purchased 
grains.  If  the  corn  can  be  stored  so 
that  it  will  not  mold,  and  away  from 
rats  and  mice,  nothing  will  be  gained  by 
husking,  only  such  part  as  it  is  desired 
to  feed  the  horses.  This  will  leave  some 
of  the  whole  corn  and  some  stover  for 
the  cows.  I  would  advise  cutting  the 
whole  corn,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cows 
from  picking  off  the  cars  and  eating 
them  rapidly.  If  sufficient  quantity  is 
cut  ahead  to  allow  it  to  heat  slightly 
it  will  be  a  good  plan.  As  to  whether 
the  stover  should  be  cut,  depends  upon 
how  well  the  cows  eat  it  uncut.  If 
they  will  eat  it  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  best  results,  uncut,  there  will  be  no 


gain  from  cutting.  If  the  amount  to 
feed  is  so  large  that  waste  occurs,  cut¬ 
ting  and  possibly  steaming,  will  pay.  It 
is  to  be  supposed  that  M.  K.  has  the 
usual  complement  of  hay,  straw,  etc., 
and  if  so  he  will,  with  the  whole  corn 
and  the  corn  stover,  have  a  fine  variety 
of  roughage  for  his  cows  and  will  be 
obliged  to  purchase  but  little  grain, 
most  of  which  should  be  of  the  heavier 
kinds  of  protein  feeds. 

Now  we  come  to  the  horses,  and  M. 
K.  has  the  choice  of  feeding  his  corn 
on  the  ear,  shelled  and  fed  whole,  or 
ground  with,  or  without,  the  cob.  An¬ 
other  reference  to  the  tables  of  analyses 
may  be  of  value.  The  corn  kernel  may 
run  as  low  as  7.0  per  cent  protein,  or  as 
high  as  13.7  per  cent;  as  low  as  65  per 
cent  carbohydrates  or  as  high  as  76.7 
per  cent;  as  low  as  3.4  per  cent  fat,  or 
as  high  as  7.1  per  cent.  The  crop  con¬ 
tains  practically  the  same  amount  of 
nutrients  as  oat  straw.  I  f  it  is  found 
necessary  to  grind  the  corn  before  feed¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  best  to  grind  it  on  the 
cob,  as  labor  is  saved  and  the  feed  light¬ 
ened.  For  a  little  more  than  one  year, 
our  farm  team  has  had  practically  no 
grain  except  whole  corn,  as  purchased 
in  the  market.  They  have  worked  hard, 
have,  stood  their  work  well,  and  have 
been  full  of  life  at  all  times.  I  now  sec 
no  reason  for  making  any  change  what¬ 
ever.  Of  course  an  occasional  feed  of 
shorts  or  potatoes  is  given.  They  are 
fed  average  mixed  hay  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  bundle  of  sweet  corn  stover,  are 
well  supplied  with  salt,  are  always  wa¬ 
tered  before  being  grained,  and  the  corn 
is  fed,  scattered  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  must  cat  it  slowly. 

I  would  certainly  advise  M.  K.  to  try 
feeding  his  corn  on  the  ear,  weighing 
some  and  thereby  determining  how 
many  ears  to  give  at  a  feed.  If  this  is 
found  to  work  well,  lie  will  be  getting 
its  full  feeding  value  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  labor,  and  his  horses  will  be 
less  subject  to  colic  than  is  usual  when 
meal,  or  cracked  corn,  is  fed.  If  it  is 
found  necessary  to  grind  the  corn,  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  mixing  shorts 
with  it,  especially  if  the  horses  are  at 
hard  work,  but  would  advise  feeding  it 
dry,  and  in  such  a  crib  or  box  that  it 
will  be  eaten  slowly,  and  always  after 
watering.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  all 
be  studying  how  we  may  grow  larger 
and  better  crops  of  corn,  and  having 
grown  it,  how  we  can  utilize  it  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  We  have  a 
New  England  Corn  Propaganda,  the 
officers  of  which  meet  in  Boston  in  a 
few  days,  and  I  may  have  something 
to  say  of  interest  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  in  relation  to  this  meeting. 

Maine.  b.  walker  m’keen. 


When  yon  write  (ulverllsers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  tfot  a.  quick  reply  and 
•  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


TWO  WOMEN 

These  women  start  to  wash 
their  cream  separators.  The  up- 
>er  woman  has  a  simple,  sanitary 
iharples  Dairy  Tubular  Separator 
— with  nothing  inside  the  bowl 
but  the  tiny  piece  here  shown 
in  the  dish  pan — and  washes 
the  entire  bowl  in  two 
minutes. 

The  lower  woman 
has  a  common,  disk- 
filled  cream  separa¬ 
tor — with  40  to  60 
disks  inside  the 
bowl — and  spends 
twenty  minutes 
washing  the 
bowl.  She  ivishes 
she  had  a  Tubular. 


Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubulars  are  just  as 
much  better  all  other 
ways.  The  World's 
best.  Sales  easily 
exceed  most,  if  not 
all,  others  com¬ 
bined.  "World's 
biggest  separator 
factory.  Branch 
factories  in  Canada 
and  Germany. 


WHITE  FOU  CATALOGUE  NO.  158. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO„ 

WENT  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chlongo,  III.,  Kan  Frnncliico,  4'ul.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Pan.,  Wliiiit|»i‘|E,  Can. 


AC.FNTS  200%  PROFITi 

rTVJI.il  "  *  ^  Hundy,  Automatic 


HAMK  FASTENER 

r  Do  away  with  old  hatnoHtrap. 
llorso  owners  and  toanistom 

_  wild  about  thuni.  Fusion 

instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  tho  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Writo  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agonts. 
F.  Thomaii  Mfg.  Co.,  8f>5  Way  no  8t.,  Hay  ton,  Ohio 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
nd  S1DINI 


IRON 

steel  and  I  SIDING 

Send  today  for  Free  liook  and  bottom 
Factory  Prices  on  Mobil  Booling  and 
Hiding.  Made  In  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  yon  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

soyou  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  soo-what-you-buy-boforo-iiuy  lng- 
Plan  specify  you  j>uy  nothing  unless 
fully  satlslled.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
rooting  and  rooting  supplies  sold 

_ _ Straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 

I  Factory  Prices.  Don’t  buy  till  you  got  our  prices  and 
FREE  Roofer.*  Quid. — Write  for  tills  Book  today. 

Clayaland,  O. 


|  The  Unlta<^aclorla^^o^3eoLR-3M^ 


are  little  machines^  but  they  are  doing  big  things  for  the  advancement  of  farmers  who  keep  milch 
cows.  T  hey  will  do  big  things  for  you  if  you  keep  cows.  They  will  lighten  your  labors.  They 
will  make  your  work  more  agreeable.  1  hey  will  enable  you  to  keep  more  cows  without  additional 
work.  I  hey  will  avoid  waste.  1  hey  will  start  you  in  the  way  of  better  profits. 

I.  H.  C.  Cream  Harvesters  are  made  in  two  styles — the  Dairymaid,  a  chain-drive 
machine,  and  the  Bluebell,  a  gear-drive  machine.  Each  is  made  in  four  sizes  so 
that  you  will  find  just  the  size  to  meet  your  needs. 

Our  local  agent,  handling  1.  H.  C.  Cream  Harvesters,  will  cheerfully 
give  you  all  the  information  you  desire. 

If  you  prefer,  write  us  direct  for  further  particulars. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

lINCO.PQHATIO)  ' 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  TRADE-MARK.  IT  IS  A  SEAL  OF  EXCELLENCE  AND  A  GUARANTEE  OF  QUA! 


[ETUS  START  YOU  TOWARD 

BETTER  PROFITS 


rfl’HHM  MU  II 


BETTER  profits — less  work  — more  pleasure — 
that’s  what  a  cream  harvester  will  accomplish  for 
you  and  every  man  who  keeps  four  or  more  cows. 

A  good  cream  harvester  saves  labor,  saves  time, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  gets  all  the  cream  out  of  the 
milk.  I't  is  one  of  the  wisest  investments  you  can  make. 

Dairy  products,  made  from  separated  cream, 
possess  a  quality  impossible  to  obtain  when  old- 
fashioned,  skimmed  cream  is  used.  Besides,  separator 
skim-milk  is  fresh  and  sweet  and  makes  an  excellent  feed  for  calves, 
pigs  and  chickens.  A  little  corn  meal  added  to  the  skim-milk  gives  it 
almost  the  feeding  value  of  whole  milk.  There  are  other  reasons  why 
you  should  use  a  separator.  You  won’t  need  to  haul  heavy  loads  of 
whole  milk  to  the  creamery  and  return  with  heavy  loads  of  stale,  unpala¬ 
table  (perhaps  contaminated)  skim-milk,  totally  unfit  for  feeding. 


'Jpnxspj/  fitr  J^orf 
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WHAT  DOES  IT  COST  ? 

For  the  past  year,  quite  a  number  of 
persons  have  been  giving,  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  their  ideas  and  methods  of  com¬ 
puting  the  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk. 
Farmers,  in  general,  I  find,  think  it  a 
very  difficult  problem  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  farming  with  the  same  fi¬ 
nancial  precision  that  is  used  along 
other  lines.  Many  times,  it  looks  as  if 
they  are  actually  afraid  to  face  the  fig¬ 
ures.  We  hear  it  said,  “We  do  well  if 
we  make  a  living.”  They  never  take  in¬ 
to  account  their  own  labor  or  that  of 
any  member  of  their  family,  allowing 
for  each  a  reasonable  salary.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  large  dairy  farms 
like  Briarcliff  or  Fairfield  Dairy.  They 
look  for  a  profit  after  all  expenses  arc 
paid.  Why  should  not  ordinary  farmers 
figure  to  that  end  also?  A  successful 
farmer,  not  now  living,  had  a  method 
of  keeping  his  accounts,  which  I  am  in¬ 
formed  is  used  now  by  a  few  farmers. 
It  seems  practical  and  simple  enough  for 
all  to  follow.  His  fields  were  all  named 
or  numbered.  All  the  labor  on  each 
field,  seed,  cost  of  harvesting,  expenses 
of  every  kind,  were  charged  up  against 
it,  and  all  crops  taken  off  placed  to  its 
credit  at  market  value.  The  result  of 
this  careful  plan  was  evident.  His  house, 
barns,  fences,  were  all  in  good  repair, 
demonstrating  that  he  was  a  man  of 
thrift.  Added  to  this  dairy  farmers 
would  have  to  name  or  number  each 
cow,  charging  her  with  her  feed  and 
care,  and  crediting  her  with  the  milk 
she  gives.  This  plan  would  'be  of  two¬ 
fold  value,  showing  what  the  profitable 
cows  are  doing  and  discovering  the  un¬ 
profitable  ones  as  well.  If  farmers  had 
thus  figured  out  the  cost  of  producing 
a  quart  of  milk,  since  the  cost  of  feed, 
etc.,  has  gone  so  high,  I  am  sure  the 
Dairymen’s  League  would  have  come 
into  existenceesooner.  With  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  and  the  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  business  required,  farmers 
should  see  to  it  that  in  disposing  of 
their  products,  they  realize  enough 
profit  to  give  them  satisfaction  and  a 
hank  account,  instead  of  a  mere  living. 
And  in  these  days  of  trusts  and  com¬ 
binations,  co-operation  is  their  only  sal¬ 
vation.  How  many  farmers,  living  as 
they  should  and  keeping  somewhat  up 
with  the  times  and  in  touch  with  the 
world  around  them,  can  figure  out  any 
real  profit,  at  the  present  price  of  milk, 
and  the  cost  of  everything  they  have  to 
buy?  Let  us  hear  from  some  of  them! 
We  are  “never  too  old  to  learn.” 

_  M.  B.  H. 

GOATS  TO  PROTECT  SHEEP. 

A  Pennsylvania  reader  speaks  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  number  of  buck  goats  in  his  flock 
of  sheep.  The  object  is  to  keep  dogs  at 
hay.  Is  the  practice  a  wise  one?  Is  there 
any  danger  of  crossing  the  goats  and  sheep? 

The  experience  of  your  Pennsylvania 
friend  is  getting  increasingly  common; 
namely,  of  allowing  a  few  buck  goats 
to  run  with  •sheep,  as  some  protection 
against  dogs;  but  there  is  not  unanimity 
of  opinion  regarding  the  desirability 
of  the  practice.  There  is  practically  no 
danger  of  sheep  or  goats  cross-breeding, 
as  they  belong  to  different  genera.  For 
50  years  or  more  Angoras  have  been 
running  with  sheep  in  this  country,  with 
scarcely  a  suggestion  of  any  such  cross¬ 
ing  occurring.  In  very  rare  cases,  hy¬ 
brid  progeny  has  been  alleged;  but  it  is 
usually  found,  upon  investigation,  to  be 
nothing  but  a  rumor.  I  have  seen  an 
illustration  of  such  an  alleged  cross, 
but  about  all  agree  that  that  danger  is 
virtually  nil.  Col.  Richard  Peters,  one 
of  our  first  importers  of  Angora  goats, 
made  determined  experiments,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  cross  between  the 
goat  and  the  sheep,  and  failed  in  every 
instance. 

The  question  before  us,  then,  is,  will 
a  few  bucks  help  to  protect  sheep  from 
dogs?  I  believe  they  will,  if  they  are 
well-trained,  horned  goats,  and  if  the 
number  of  them  be  limited  to  not  more 
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than  three.  If  there  are  too  many,  they 
are  likely  to  flock  by  themselves;  where¬ 
as,  if  there  are  but  few,  they  incline  to 
stay  with  the  sheep.  But  there  is  in¬ 
volved  the  question  of  the  rams  fighting 
the  bucks.  Like  as  a  strange  queen  bee 
put  abruptly  into  a  hive  will  meet  with 
death,  so  a  gentle,  and  especially  a 
young  buck  will  occasionally  meet 
death  by  being  suddenly  placed  with 
sheep  and  rams.  Here  is  an  instance, 
which  occurred  recently  at  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  Station  for 
Experimental  Evolution,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  letter  to  me: 

The  goat,  “Silver  Ihiwn,”  bought  by  this 
Station  from  Mr.  Mayers  was  an  Anglo- 
Toggenburg  cross.  lie  was  horned,  but  not 
a  goat  of  much  vigor.  The  rams  were 
turned  into  the  pasture  in  which  he  had 
been  running  for  some  time.  These  rams 
had  had  previous  experience  in  lighting  a 
cross  Angora  buck,  and  had  learned  the 
trick  of  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
butt  this  buck  in  the  side.  Probably  they 
remembered  their  experience  with  the  An¬ 
gora,  and  tried  the  same  trick  on  “Silver 
Dawn.”  If  “Silver  Dawn”  had  been  a 
healthy,  vigorous  goat,  lie  should  have  been 
able  to  defend  himself.  Goats  are  fre¬ 
quently  kept  with  sheep  without  anv  par¬ 
ticular  injury  to  either.  However,  it  lias 
been  our  experience  here  that  the  male 
sheep  and  male  goats  will  fight. 

GERTRDDB  C.  DAVENPORT. 

This  buck  goat  was  killed  in  two 
hours;  but,  doubtless,  as  this  lady  in¬ 
timates,  it  is  a  rather  unusual  and  very 
unequally  matched  case;  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  common  of  allowing  rams  and 
bucks  to  run  together.  A  buck  goat  of 
vigorous  'build  and  mature  age,  bearing 
horns,  will  usually  make  a  strong 
fight  against  a  dog;  and,  while  we  are 
constantly  hearing  of  injury  to  sheep 
by  dogs,  we  rarely  hear  of  injury  to 
flocks  of  goats  by  dogs.  A  male  goat  is 
naturally  pugnacious,  and  may  usually, 
if  well  trained,  be  expected  to  vanquish 
the  ordinary  straggling  dog.  But  much 
depends  upon  the  training  the  buck  gets. 
H.  T.  Fuchs,  of  Marble  Falls,  Texas,  a 
well-known  breeder  of  Angora  goats, 
once  wrote  as  follows : 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  the  courage  of 
a  doe  when  she  protects  her  young  kid 
from  a  dog,  or  hog,  or  flock  of  buzzards. 
Two  of  my  neighbors’  dogs  got  In  the 
habit  of  killing  my  kids,  and  one  doe  pro¬ 
tected  her  kid  quite  a  while  from  the 
two  large  vicious  dogs,  uutil  the  neigh¬ 
bor  caught  one  of  the  dogs  and  gave  him 
a  good  whipping,  when  the  goat  assisted 
in  this  work  by  butting  the  dog  with  all 
her  might.  You  should  train  the  goats 
to  be  brave  by  taking  your  dogs  into  the 
goat  pen  with  you,  and,  in  case  the  dog 
refuses  to  run  from  a  brave  goat,  scold 
the  dog  to  make  the  goat  think  that  she 
whipped  him.  If  you  had  a  tame  wolf 
trained  in  that  way  you  could  train  your 
goats  to  fight  wolves. 

The  late  Geo.  Fayette  Thompson,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  said,  on  this  subject: 

Some  breeders  state  positively  that  the 
goats  are  as  cowardly  as  sheep,  and  just 
as  liable  to  bo  attacked  by  dogs;  while 
others  cite  instances  where  dogs  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  driven  off.  No  doubt  both 
Statements  represent  the  experiences  of 
respective  breeders.  It  is  a  fact  that  one 
or  two  bucks  will  serve  to  protect  a  flock 
of  sheep,  if  they  are  trained  to  attack 
dogs. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  that  I  think 
that  the  last  sentence  above  quoted  an¬ 
swers  your  question ;  the  practice  of 
keeping  a  few  male  goats  with  the 
sheep,  as  a  protection  against  dogs,  is 
becoming  increasingly  and  warrantably 
common.  Hornless  goats  bring  a  higher 
price  in  the  market  than  horned  goats, 
but  I  think  this  preference  is  all  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  against  nature. 

Connecticut.  george  w.  smith. 


FACTS  ABOUT  GLUTEN  MEAL. 

Some  months  ngo,  in  reply  to  n  ques¬ 
tion,  The  R.  N.-Y.  made  some  statements 
about  gluten  meal  as  a  feed  for  cattle. 
We  stated  at  that  time  upon  what  we  felt 
was  high  authority  that  a  good  share  of 
(lie  gluten  sold  to  farmers  is  artificially 
colored,  and  that  it  contains  considerable 
acid.  Farmers  who  have  fed  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  feed  felt  flint  an  injustice 
was  done  the  handlers  of  a  valuable  prod¬ 


uct.  We  have  therefore  carefully  inves¬ 
tigated  the  matter,  and  give  herewith  the 
results. 

The  report,  apparently  started  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station.  In  their 
“Feed  Inspection”  bulletin  for  1008  “new 
conditions  for  gluten  feed”  were  reported. 
It  was  stated  that  some  of  these  feeds 
were  art  ideally  colored  and  that,  they  con¬ 
tained  “a  considerable  proportion  of  acid, 
mostly  hydrochloric  add.”  Dr.  Jordan 
stated  that  the  influence  of  these  acids 
“cannot  be  stated  on  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence,”  but  the  inference 
was  that  the  acids  and  the  color  might  be 
dangerous.  Hater  the  stations  of  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  also  found  the  coloring  matter  and 
the  acids.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  acid  was  not  hydrochloric,  nor  was  it 
sulphuric,  as  some  had  suposed.  It  is 
evidently  some  vegetable  acid,  and  the 
chemists  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  not 
injurious  to  animals.  We  understand  that 
Ihere  is  considerably  less  of  it  than  in 
silage  and  no  more  harmful. 

As  for  the  coloring  matter,  the  expla¬ 
nation  is  that  some  samples  of  gluten  are 
made  from  white  corn.  These  white  sam-  j 
pies  are  colored  so  as  to  make  a  uniform 
colored  product  on  much  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  that  color  is  used  in  butter.  The 
coloring  matter  used  is  said  to  be  the 
same  as  that  put  into  confectionary  and 
to  some  extent  into  butter.  The  color  used 
is  one  permitted  by  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  and  samples  thus  treated  are 
marked  “artificially  colored.”  We  there¬ 
fore  now  have  sound  authority  for  the 
statement  that  neither  the  acid  nor  the 
coloring  matter  is  injurious  when  fed  to 
cattle.  Many  practical  dairymen  assure 
us  that  they  are  feeding  the  gluten  with 
great  satisfaction.  Our  desire  is  to  give 
the  exact  facts,  and  we  therefore  make  this 
statement. 

TROUBLE  WITH  HENS. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  hens?  I 
never  noticed  any  trouble  till  I  found 
one  dead ;  she  was  by  her  nest  as  though 
she  had  just  got  off.  I  called  the  rest 
up  later  to  feed  them,  and  one  came  walk¬ 
ing  on  -her  knees ;  she  sits  down  all  the 
time,  does  not  eat  or  drink.  What  can 
I  do  for  them  ?  I  do  not  know  if  the  one 
dead  was  like  this  second  one  or  not. 

Florida.  l.  e.  i\ 

Your  hen  which  died  suddenly  by  the 
nest  may  have  been  stricken  with  apo¬ 
plexy,  and  the  other  one  may  have  leg 
weakness,  both  caused  by  an  over  fat.  con¬ 
dition  resulting  from  feeding  a  too  liberal 
diet  of  fattening  foods  and  a  lack  of 
exercise.  I  would  advise  you  to  handle 
each  bird  In  your  flock  occasionally,  and 
kill  any  that  are  getting  too  fat  for  the 
table.  As  these  troubles  are  usually  con¬ 
fined  to  Hocks  of  old  liens  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  it  has  been  found  more  profit- 
aide  to  dispose  of  the  old  and  keep  only 
the  young  stock  for  egg  production. 

G.  S.  GREENE. 


'‘SaveTheHorse'SpavinCure. 


RCG^TRADC  MAR* 


No  promise  of  results  Impossible  to  perform  or  falso 
testimonials  to  mittloa'l  you.  You  cannot  mistako  the 
certainty  of  its  unfailing  and  unoquullod  power  or  tbo 
security  of  our  guurantoo. 

924  Farrngut  St.,  Pittsburg:,  Pn. 

I  used  bottlo  of  "  Savo-tho-Horso,”  which  I  got  through  Murk 
Cross  Co.,  Now  York,  and  our  horso  that  was  lamo  for  a  year  with 
spavins  is  now  sound.  Kindly  send  two  bottlos  by  express  C.O.  D. 
soon  as  you  can.  Very  rospoctfully,  JOHN  CLANCY. 

ALLYN-HILL  CO.,  Bonds  and  Insurance, 

115 So.  12th  Street,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Juno  24th,  1909. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. :  — 1  used  your  "  Savo- 
tho-Horso"  on  my  horso,  a  valuable  driving  animal,  for  a  spavin 
of  two  years*  standing  and  the  horse  now  shows  no  signs  of  lamo- 
noss  and  is  perfectly  sound  oven  with  hard  work  on  paved stroots. 
It  is  surely  a  groat  remedy  and  did  great  work  for  mo. 

Very  truly  yours.  FRANK  ALLYN,  Jr. 


OH  a  bottle,  with  signed  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
■  UU  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
trainers.  Permanently  cures  Hpnvln,  Thoroughpln,  Ring¬ 
bone  (except  low),  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Wlndpulf, 
Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horso  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  lixpress  Paid. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  24  Commercial  Are.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y • 


KENDALLS 

SPAVIN 

(URE 

“ONLY  SURE  REMEDY” 

Gudsdon,  Ala.,  Apr.  26,  1009. 
Dr.  Ti.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  copy  of  your 
TREATISE.  I  have  been  using  your  Spavin  Cure 

for  20  yea  re,  and  lind  It  I.  tho  only  sure  remedy. 
It  I*  tho  boat  liniment  I  can  got  for  boras  and 

man.  Yours  truly,  W.J.McUoe. 

That  tolls  tho  wholo  story,  and  it  Is  tho  ex¬ 
perience  that  hundreds  of  thousands  have  had 
In  tho  past  10  years,  and  It's  tho  experience  you 
will  have — “It  Is  tho  only  sure  remedy”— 

For  Spavin,  Ringbone, Curb,  Splint, 
Swellings  and  All  Lamenoss 

Sold  By  Druggist.— SI.  OO  a  Bottlo,  6  I  Kittles  for 
46-00.  Keep  It  on  hand  always.  Bo  road  y  for  tho 
emergency.  Kendal  I'e  stops  the  pain,  starts  tho 
circulation,  penetrates  and  removes  tho  cuuso 
of  thcdlsorders.  Ask  forufroecopy  of  “A  Treat¬ 
ise  on  tho  Horse.”  If  not  at  dealers  write  to — 
OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Eno.burg  Falla,  Vt. 


MINERAL. 

_ ~  'HEAVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse’ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


-  I 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


83  PACKAGE^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writo  for  descriptive  book  lot. 


Mineral  Hoove  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


1909. 


CLOVER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  Hits  county  strawberries  grow  wild 
and  of  fine  flavor,  and  lots  of  them.  Ap¬ 
ple  trees  grow  wild  in  the  woods,  and 
some  bear  fruit,  but  not  choice,  and  moss 
grows  in  many  places.  Chestnut,  sugar 
maple  and  hemlock  have  been  the  main 
growth  of  timber,  but  it  is  not  sandy 
land.  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  use  to  raise  clover,  and  what 
kind  of  clover  would  1  best  plant  to  get 
good  returns.  B.  t.  l. 

Crawford  County,  Pa. 

The  fact  of  the  location  being  in  the 
glaciated  section  where  there  may  be 
moraine  material,  of  fine  clay,  or  the 
bed  rock  near  the  surface,  has  much  to 
do  in  securing  a  stand  of  clover.  I  have 
succeeded  in  growing  very  heavy  crops 
upon  shaly  upland  soil  naturally  noor 
by  a  rotation  of  crops,  occasional  man¬ 
uring  and  the  application  of  a  high  grade 
fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  on 
every  crop,  of  corn,  oats  and  Winter 
grain.  A  fertilizer  carrying  three  per 
cent  nitrogen,  nine  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  4l/2  per  cent  potash  is  often 
used  ready  prepared,  while  frequently,  a 
compound  of  nitrate  of  soda,  bone 
meal,  muriate  of  potash  and  dis¬ 
solved  S.  C.  rock  is  mixed  to  contain 
four  per  cent  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  12  per  cent  potash.  This 
invariably  gives  good  results  upon  the 
shales  and  clays  on  the  farm.  The 
original  forest  growth  of  sugar  maple, 
chestnut  and  hemlock  would  indicate 
that  the  soil  is  lacking  potash,  a  very 
important  element  for  the  clover  crop. 
Some  writers  contend  that  lime  is  essen¬ 
tial  but  in  my  practice  I  have  used  none 
for  over  30  years,  and  this  season  we 
had  such  a  heavy  yield  that  many  disin¬ 
terested  persons  estimated  to  average 
three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  of  com¬ 
mon  Red  clover  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  Alsikc  clover  mixed  in.  The  success 
is  attributed  to  use  of  the  fertilizers 
mentioned  rich  in  potash.  The  inquirer 
states  that  moss  prevails  on  his  soil, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  soil 
is  moist,  and  may  need  draining,  and  in 
that  case  the  soil  is  not  well  suited 
for  the  clovers,  the  plant  not  being 
suited  to  grow  upon  heavy  clay,  being 
liable  to  injury  in  the  Spring  months, 
through  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
throwing  it  out  of  the  ground. 

w.  H.  s. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Horse  With  Heaves. 

What  is  (lie  best  treatment  for  a  horse 
with  heaves?  B.  s. 

New  York. 

Heaves  (emphysema  of  the  lungs),  starts 
from  Indigestion,  generally  induced  by  feed¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  coarse,  bulky  or 
dusty  hay,  and  working  the  animal  too 
soon  after  meals.  Wet  all  feed;  give  half 
an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning  and  allow  twice  the 
usual  amount  of  rest  after  meals.  See  that 
the  stable  is  kept  clean  and  well  venti¬ 
lated.  Heaves  is  incurable,  but  may  be 
alleviated  by  this  treatment,  and  it  also 
is  well  to  feed  affected  horses  grass  in 
place  of  hay  in  Summer  and  wet.  oat  straw 
in  place  of  hay  in  Winter.  For  cough,  an 
ounce  of  glycohcroin  given  twice  dally 
proves  effective. 

Pus  Infection. 

I  would  like  a  little  advice  how  to  treat 
my  horse.  He  Is  10  years  old,  and  worked 
In  the  lumber  woods  all  Winter,  and  in 
the  Spring  was  turned  out  on  grass,  doing 
no  work.  He  got  lame  In  the  left  front 
foot,  and  it  broke  around  the  hoof  close 
to  the  hair  and  healed  up.  Then  the  right 
knee  commenced  to  swell,  and  it  broke  In 
the  under  part  of  knee,  ran  badly  and 
healed  up,  but  the  knee  still  kept  swollen 
and  now  has  broken  again  in  the  side  of 
knee.  Hair  is  coming  out,  nothing  com¬ 
ing  in,  leaving  skin  bare.  I  have  been  bath¬ 
ing  leg  with  beef  brine  and  poulticing; 
seems  to  do  no  good.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
<o  do?  j.  n.  F. 

Michigan. 

Hecf  or  pork  brine  applied  freely  after 
poulticing,  and  often  where  poulticing  has 
not  been  done,  will  take  the  hair  off  “as 
clean  as  a  whistle”  and  the  chances  are 
that  It  will  not  grow  In  again.  In  the  tlrst 
place  scratches,  cuts  or  sores  became  in¬ 
fected,  and  pus  formed  and  broke  out.  The 
proper  treatment  would  have  been  to 
cleanse  the  sores,  clip  away  the  hair  and 
then  Inject  peroxide  of  hydrogen  two  or 
three  times  daily  until  pus  ceased  to  form 
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and  flow  ;  after  that  oxide  of  zinc  ointment 
applied  twice  dally  would  have  completed 
the  healing  process.  At  the  present  stage 
apply  vaseline  to  the  denuded  portions  of 
the  skin  and  if  any  parts  are  sore  apply 
the  zinc  ointment  as  required.  The  swelling 
will  subside  partially  after  the  cause  of  irri¬ 
tation  subsides. 

Cow  Pox. 

I  have  a  cow  that  freshened  about  a 
month  ago.  She  lias  only  three  teats  that 
give  milk.  When  we  began  milking  she 
seemed  all  right  but.  two  of  her  teats  got 
sore,  and  large  black  scabs  came  on  them. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  milk  her,  as 
they  would  crack  and  bleed,  and  a  sort  of 
matter  would  come  out  of  it.  I  have  tried 
several  ointments,  but  with  no  success,  and 
it  seems  to  be  spreading.  e.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  disease  is  “cow  pox,”  and  it  is  con¬ 
tagious.  and  spreads  from  cow  to  cow  by 
the  milker’s  hands.  Isolate  the  cow  first 
attacked  and  fatten  her  for  slaughter,  as 
she  will  never  be  tit  for  dairy  purposes,  see¬ 
ing  that  her  udder  has  partially  lost  its 
function.  It  seldom  pays  to  keep  a  cow 
that  has  lost  one  or  more  quarters  from 
garget.  Treat  the  other  cows  by  wash¬ 
ing  their  udders  twice  dally  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  half  an  ounce  of  granular  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  use 
a  similar  solution  in  which  to  wash  the 
hands  before  and  after  milking  each  cow. 
Apply  glycerite  of  tannin  to  the  sores  as 
required.  If  any  of  them  are  obstinate  in 
healing  paint  them  three  days  running  with 
a  little  tincture  of  Iodine  and  apply  the 
glycerite  of  tannin  after  each  painting.  So 
long  as  it  Is  dilllcult  to  milk  an  affected 
cow  use  clean,  sterilized  milking  tubes  with 
which  to  draw  off  the  milk.  Unless  care 
is  taken  to  sterilize  the  tubes  by  boiling 
and  baking  they  will,  however,  do  mort 
harm  than  good.  a.  s.  a. 

Millet  Hay  for  Horses. 

Why  Is  millet,  hay  not.  safe  to  feed 
horses  If  left  till  It  heads  out  before  cut¬ 
ting?  I»  that  in  the  milk,  or  after  the 
seeds  are  ripe?  My  horse  likes  it  as  well 
ns  English  hay.  r.  j.  B. 

New  Hampshire. 

It  was  found  In  experiments  conducted 
at  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  proved  by  practical  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  part  of  veterinarians  and 
farmers,  that  a  well  nigh  exclusive  ration 
of  millet  hay.  made  from  the  plants  after 
the  heads  had  formed  or  the  seed  become 
practically  ripe,  would  Inevitably  bring  on 
a  painful  form  of  rheumatism  chiefly  affect¬ 
ing  the  hock  joints  of  horses.  The  writer 
has  seen  some  cases  so  induced,  and  found 
that  the  affected  animals  made  a  good  re¬ 
covery  when  put  on  to  other  rations  not 
containing  millet  hay.  Medicines  did  little 
good  while  the  millet  hay  was  being  used. 
Apart  from  this  poisonous  effect  of  late  cut 
and  cured  millet  hay  the  grass,  when  cut 
prior  to  head  and  seed  formation,  seems  to 
have  little  value  as  feed,  and  also  is 
difficult  to  cure  unless  the  weather  Is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  tine,  sunny  and  dry.  A  noted 
writer  on  horse  management  nnd  feeding 
calls  millet  In  any  form  “an  abomination” 
as  a  food  for  horses,  and  includes  Hun¬ 
garian  grass  in  tills  remark.  It  is  true 
that  horses  like  the  hay,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  food  should  be  wholly 
omilted  from  the  horse’s  ration.  If  well 
made  and  from  grass  cut  sufficiently  early, 
millet  hay  may  safely  be  fed  as  a  part 
ration  along  with  “tame"  hay  (Timothy 
nnd  clover  mixture,  etc.)  or  with  upland 
prairie  hay  and  corn  fodder.  It  cannot 
safely  be  fed  in  large  quantities,  or  ns  an 
exclusive  ration,  and  especially  if  the  grass 
was  cut  late  after  formation  and  partial  or 
complete  ripening  of  seeds.  a.  s.  a. 


HOW  THEY  KILL  RATS. 

Have  any  of  the  It.  N.-Y.  fntnlly  a  way 
of  getting  rid  of  rats  in  house  and  barn? 
Poison,  if  used,  to  be  in  such  form  as 
can  be  put  out.  without  danger  of  being 
carried  to  stock — of  course  with  all  due 
care.  Can  give  me  any  points  as  to  poison 
or  traps,  or  habits  of  brutes?  G.  E.  w. 

Oxnard,  Cal. 

It.  N.-Y.— The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  rats.  This 
pictures  and  describes  a  number  of  traps 


and  methods  of  killing.  We  expect  to  get 
more  practical  information  from  our  read¬ 
ers  in  reply  to  this  question.  On  our  own 
farm  we  keep  a  number  of  cats,  and  feed 
them  but  little.  A  cat  that  is  fed  all  it 
needs  is  a  nuisance  except  for  those  who 
want  a  lazy  pet.  A  hungry  cat  kept  at 
the  barn  and  fed  nothing  but  a  little 
warm  milk  is  the  best  rat-trap  we  know 
of.  Care  should  be  taken  to  plug  up  rat 
holes  or  scatter  broken  glass  in  them.  Of 
course  a  new  barn  can  be  made  nearly  rat- 
proof  by  the  use  of  concrete.  Next,  to  a 
cat  we  consider  a  rat  or  ScotcU  terrier 
dog  best.  When  they  are  trained  properly 
they  make  fierce  hunters.  Ferrets  are  use¬ 
ful  in  some  situations  and  whore  the 
farmer  knovfs  how  to  handle  them.  We 
have  caught  a  number  of  rats  in  steel  traps, 
but  they  may  bite  off  a  foot  and  escape. 
A  large  wire  trap  that,  catches  them  alive 
is  useful.  So  Is  a  barrel  trap  with  a 
tilting  top  which  lets  a  rat  down  Into  wa¬ 
ter.  As  for  poison,  we  have  used  a.  paste 
of  phosphorus  smeared  on  bread.  The  rats 
and  mice  leave  the  house  after  tasting  this 
stuff,  apparently  going  after  water.  We 
should  depend  on  cats  or  a  rat  terrier  at 
the  barn  and  this  rat  paste  in  the  house?. 
Dot  us  hear  from  the  rat  killers.  A  virus 
which  inoculates  the  rats  with  fatal  dis¬ 
ease  is  now  quite  freely  advertised,  and 
one  of  our  readers  reports  success  with 
its  use. 


Tub  Root  Crop. — I  have  just  been  read¬ 
ing  “A  Problem  in  Corn  Feeding”  on  page 
H75,  and  it  emphasizes  an  oft-recurring 
thought.  Why  are  not  more  mangel  wurzel 
beets  grown  for  feeding  in  these  cases?  I 
have  rend  articles  which  gave  them  credit 
for  exceptional  yields  and  high  feeding 
value.  I  am  only  a  prospective  farmer,  but 
I  am  anxious  to  solve  tin*  problems  of  the 
future  in  advance  as  far  as  possible. 

W.  H.  .T. 

It.  N.-Y. — Probably  the  chief  objection  to 
roots  is  the  large  amount,  of  hand  labor 
required  to  keep  them  clean. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  nnd 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


BINE 


W.F. 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles, Lymphangitis, 
Poll  Evil,  Fistula,  Sores.  Wire  Cuts,  Bruis¬ 
es  and  Swellings,  Lameness,  and  Allays 
Pain  Quickly  without  Blistering,  removing 
tho  hair,  or  laying  the  homo  up.  IMonaant 
to  uso.  $2.00  per  bottlo  nt  dealers  or  de¬ 
livered.  Horse  Book  5  D  free. 
ABSORBING,  JR.,  (mankind, $1.00  bot- 
*  tlo.)For  Strains, Gout.VaricoseVoiiiH.Vnr- 
lcocole.llydrocelo,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 
YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Sound  Horses 

and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

aU/NN’S 

OINTMENT 

Note  the  sign.  Price  S 1 .00  per 
Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.T. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

li  cave,  Gough  nnd 
Distemper  Otmv 
$1.00  per  can  iitdealerN, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles.  , 

THE  NEWTON  ItKMKWV  Cl).,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THIS  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  GO,  Culm,  New  York. 


OVER  ONE  MILLION  IN  USE 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

First— Always  Best— Cheapest 

The  World’s  Standard 

Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  separator  practicability 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 

Send  for  handsome  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  the  latest 
improved  1909-1910  machines  in  detail,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  K.  Maihhon  Strbkt 

CHICAGO 

1213  k  1216  Filhkht  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Duumm  k  Backamknto  ST9 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
165-167  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Stbkict 
MONTREAL 
14  k  16  l’KINCKKH  STKK1CT 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WlCHTKItN  AVKNL'K 
SEATTLE 


H.  R.  CENTRE,  STEWARD  OF  WORCESTER  INSANE  HOSPITAL,  WORCESTER.  MASS.,  writes  1  have  given 

UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

a  test  and  find  it  to  be  a  superior  feed  for  making  milk.  Send  for  booklet  and 
prioes  to  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


WILDERS  IS  STANCH  ION 


Open  or  Shut —It’s  Always  Locked 

Stays  whoro  you  put  it — and  easily  "put”  without  taking  off  your 
gloves  or  mittens.  Only  smooth,  polished  hardwood  touches  the  ani¬ 
mal— no  metal,  no  splinters— yet  the  steel  latch,  the  blind  bolts  and 
the  solid  construction  make  it  the  STRONGEST,  SAFEST  and  MOST 
DURABLE  Stanchion  at  any  price.  The  most  convenient  fastening  for 
you  —  the  most  comfortable  for  your  cows.  Keeps  your  stable  clean, 
saves  feed,  saves  your  time  and  means  SOLID  SATISFACTION  all 
year  round  — summer  and  winter.  Money  back  if  you  say  so. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  factory  price  to  you. 

WILDER  STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Box  33,  Monroe  Mloh. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  have 
six  years  (1800  to  1860)  of  the  old  Moore's 
11.  N.-Y.,  bound  complete  and  perfect,  my 
father  having  been  a  subscriber  in  those 
old  days.  I  keep  these  papers  and  treasure 
them.  Allow  me  to  add  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  to¬ 
day  is  in  every  way  an  honor  to  its  worthy 
ancestry.  w.  a.  a. 

New  York. 

Of  course,  we  are  interested  in  such 
reports,  and  we  confess  to  an  element  of 
pride  that  these  old  friends  find  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  the  present  worthy  of  its 
past  traditions. 

A  few  days  ago  a  slick  individual  landed 
in  town,  purporting  to  be  a  first-class  ocu¬ 
list.  and  claimed  to  be  carrying  out  1  lie  in¬ 
struction  of  the  board  of  health.  By  so 
doing  he  succeeded  in  hoodwinking  several 
people,  to  the  tune  of  $15  and  $20  each. 
Just  how  many  lie  succeeded  in  wheedling 
the  various  sums  from  I  can't  say,  but  he 
furnished  several  pairs  of  glasses  that  were 
no  better  than  ordinary  window  glass,  and 
the  same  can  be  had  at  any  store  for  50 
cents  or  a  dollar.  If  this  information  will 
do  any  of  our  readers  any  good  I  shall  be 
glad.  I  hate  a  swindle.  '  f.  e.  n. 

Long  Island. 

The  above  word  of  caution  may  put 
others  on  their  guard.  Of  course,  the 
board  of  health  never  even  heard  of  this 
chap,  and  he  probably  is  no  more  of  an 
occulist  than  you  yourself. 

Is  Dr.  P.  G.  Curtis,  Grenoble  Building, 
Kansas  City,  the  catarrh  doctor,  reliable 
and  all  right? 

Also  the  Money  &  Stamp  Brokerage  Co., 
150  Nassau  St.,  New  York? 

Maine.  C.  r. 

We  would  not  recommend  any  doctor 
advertising  to  cure  catarrh.  Quacks  can¬ 
not  know  as  much  about  your  case  as 
your  local  physician,  and  the  medicines 
are  often  actually  harmful  and  do  you 
more  harm  than  good.  Go  to  your  own 
physician  and  follow  his  advice.  He 
may  r.ot  say  he  can  cure  you,  but  he 
will  give  you  all  the  relief  medical  aid 
can  bestow. 

We  reported  some  time  back  that  we 
could  find  no  rating  to  justify  credit  to 
the  coin  brokers,  and  they  refused  to 
furnish  satisfactory  references. 

I  send  you  a  bill  for  $0.60  against  D.  J. 
Twome.v,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  nursery  stock 
shipped  him  in  April  last.  Can  you  collect 
it  for  me?  M.  N.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  afraid  we  will  not  be  able  to 
collect  it.  Mr.  Twomey  does  not  respond 
to  requests  for  remittances.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  Mr.  Twomey  operated 
under  the  Reliance  Nursery  Company, 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  We  had  numerous 
complaints  about  it,  and  showed  up  its 
methods  several  times.  When  it  failed, 
Mr.  Twomey  operated  under  his  own 
name,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  get  his  advertising  into  The  R.  N.-Y. 
This,  of  course,  was  refused.  When  he, 
starts  up  under  a  new  name  in  some 
other  quarter,  you  can  be  reasonably 
sure  that  old  abuses  will  be  repeated. 

Last  Fall  I  received  an  order  from  Mrs. 
Anne  Wells  Po  ock.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
for  10  gallons  of  evaporated  sweet  corn  at 
$1.20.  I  shipped  the  order  and  send  sent 
bill  for  $12.  She  afterwards  notified  me 
that  she  had  moved  to  5  Bloom  Terrace, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  I  have  written  her  sev¬ 
eral  times,  but  cannot  ^et  a  reply  from 
her.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  take 
it  up  for  me.  c.  c. 

Ohio. 

We  have  written  this  party  several 
times  about  this  account,  but  get  no  reply 
to  our  letters.  We  have  given  every 
opportunity  for  an  explanation,  but  none 
has  come.  If  the  debtor  pleaded  poverty 
or  distress  or  want  of  means  for  any 
cause  we  would  not  add  to  her  burden 
or  embarrassment ;  but  we  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  debtors  who  wilfully  refuse 
to  pay  their  just  obligations  just  because 
they  live  at  a  distance  from  their  credit¬ 
ors.  When  they  do  shippers  ought  to 
know  the  unenviable  reputation  they 
make  for  themselves. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  issued  a 
fraud  order  against  the  Metropolitan  and 
Suburban  Real  Estate  Company  of  Fifty- 
fourth  street,  and  Thirteenth  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  denying  it  the  use  of  the 
mails.  The  company  operated  by  induc¬ 
ing  managers  of  various  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  to  distribute  among  audiences  cou¬ 
pons  purporting  to  represent  chances  in  a 
drawing  for  lots.  To  persons  who  held 
winning  coupons  the  company  mailed  circu¬ 
lars  advising  them  that  they  had  won  a  lot 
and  also  enclosed  a  certificate  which  en¬ 
titled  the  holder  to  the  lot.  The  “winners” 
were  finally  informed  that  a  deed  to  a  lot 
in  West  Hampton  Park  and  recording  would 
cost  $7.47.  The  winners  were,  also  in¬ 
vited  to  buy  other  lots.  The  department 
says  that  its  investigations  showed  that  the 
land  was  practically  worthless  and  that 
the  scheme  was  one  to  defraud,  and  one  of 
the  victoms  informed  an  inspector  that  he 
would  “rather  have  a  deed  for  the  same 
amount  of  clear  blue  sky.” 

The  above  is  from  a  daily  newspaper. 
We  had  the  satisfaction  of  showing  up 
this  scheme  weeks  ago,  and  warned 
many  subscribers  against  it  by  mail. 
Several  companies  have  been  operating 
on  practically  the  same  lines.  These 
schemes  all  appeal  to  our  natural  cupid¬ 
ity — the  desire  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  The  schemer  is  after  the  some¬ 
thing.  The  victim  gets  the  “nothing.” 


About  two  years  ago  my  mother  bought 
one  share  of  stock  in  the  “Philadelphia 
Motor  Car  Co.,’’  through  Wells  &  Corbin, 
fiscal  agents,  Land  Title  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  l’a.,  dividends  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
or  possibly,  semi-annually.  There  has  never 
been  any  dividends  come  our  way  and  we 
have  not  heard  any  word  in  reference  to 
company  in  over  a  year.  Will  you  find 
out  for  us  what  you  can  about  it,  and  if 
the  stock  is  good  for  anything  at  all? 
Share,  $25,  but  don’t  want  to  lose  it  if  we 
can  help.  I  watch  this  column  closely,  and 
you  help  so  many  I  thought  you  might  help 
us,  too.  l.  c.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

Wells  &  Corbin  were  apt  pupils  of 
Ostrander.  We  traced  the  Philadelphia 
Motor  Car  Co.  back  and  forth  from 
Philadelphia  to  Chicago,  but  there  seems 
to  be  absolutely  nothing  of  it  except  a 
name,  and  an  attachment  against  it  for 
$630  for  material  and  work.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  are  unable  to  do  anything 
for  this  investor,  but  the  case  is  hope¬ 
less,  and  was  so  from  the  moment  the 
good  woman  parted  with  her  money. 

Enclosed  find  renewal.  We  get  a  great 
many  papers  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  not  exactly  in  our  line,  but  wo  admire 
the  way  you  go  after  the  grafters,  big  and 
little,  and  in  my  opinion  you  deserve  the 
support  of  all  honest  men  in  every  calling 
in  life.  We  read  your  advertising  columns 
carefully  and  frequently  patronise. 

Iowa.  j.  w.  w. 

We  are  glad  that  our  friends  in  the 
Western  country  find  a  word  of  ap¬ 
proval  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  always 
find  big  open-hearted  people  in  that 
broad  open  country,  who  never  hesi¬ 
tate  through  policy  to  express  their 
honest  likes  and  dislikes.  The  first  time 
I  returned  from  that  fertile  country  I 
said  that  I  believed  the  people  there 
would  yet  be  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
country.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change 
the  opinion  since.  When  men  think 
honestly  and  speak  frankly  it  matters 
not  whether  they  are  right  or  in  error. 
The  country  is  safe  in  such  hands,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  the  courage  and  the 
manhood  to  correct  mistakes,  if  such  be 
made,  and  stand  by  honest  convictions. 
We  like  the  approval  of  these  men. 

Our  surprise  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described  when  we  received  your  letter  con¬ 
taining  $5  from  E.  G.  Lewis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
YTou  certainly  do  what  no  other  paper  can, 
does,  or  dares  do.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  afford  to  do  it.  Thanking  you  many 
times  for  your  kindness,  I  remain, 

Michigan.  a.  b.  f. 

This  money  was  sent  Mr.  Lewis  near¬ 
ly  six  years  ago  for  stock  in  a  bank 
which  Mr.  Lewis  was  then  proposing 
to  organize.  The  certificate  stated  that 
in  case  the  project  was  abandoned  the 
money  would  be  returned.  The  bank 
was  not  organized,  but  the  money  was 
never  returned  until  we  demanded  it. 
There  is  just  one  thing  that  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  do  these  things.  That 
is  the  confidence  and  backing  of  112,000 
farmers.  Let  them  weaken  in  their 
support  and  we  would  be  as  helpless  as 
newborn  babes.  Nay,  more  helpless.  No 
one  has  reason  4o  raise  a  hand  or  voice 
against  the  babe,  but  many  influences 
are  at  work  against  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for 
its  part  in  these  things.  Every  faker, 
every  rogue,  and  every  ordinary  schem¬ 
er  who  believes  himself  privileged  to 
rob  country  people,  would  like  to  dis¬ 
credit  this  kind  of  work.  Mr.  Lewis 
publishes  two  papers  with  farm  titles; 
pages  of  his  papers  before  us  are  loaded 
with  quack  and  fake  advertisements. 
The  people  who  receive  the  papers  must 
send  money  for  these  nostrums  and 
frauds,  or  the  business  will  not  prosper. 
There  are  other  papers  of  the  same  or¬ 
der.  These  publishers  and  their  agents 
are  working  for  the  existence  of  such 
papers.  If  this  work  succeeds  fake  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  the  papers  that  pub¬ 
lish  them  must  die.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
continue  to  point  out  the  fakers  and  the 
rogues.  People  will  not  patronize  fakes 
when  they  recognize  them.  Hence  the 
fakers  know  their  only  chance  of  life  is 
to  shut  out  the  light  that  illuminates 
their  schemes.  Just  yet  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  another  farm  paper  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  could  safely  do  these  things  if 
it  wanted  to  do  so.  It  requires  first  a 
paper  of  large  circulation,  and  second, 
one  whose  readers  will  back  it  up  to  the 
last.  Yet  I  believe  the  time  will  come 
when  every  farm  paper  in  the  country 
will  take  the  same  stand.  When  they 
do  fake  business  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past;  and  millions  of  dollars  will  be  an¬ 
nually  saved  to  the  people. 

Your  valuable  letter  of  the  30th.  ult.  re¬ 
ceived,  with  much  thanks  for  your  services 
in  securing  from  the  Electrophone  Go.  the 
$5  check  which  I  found  inclosed  in  your 
letter,  with  much  surprise.  I  was  willing 
to  call  it  square,  but  could  not  see  my  way 
clear  in  sending  any  more  money  on  the 
instrument,  which  was  no  use  to  me.  I 
am  also  thankful  for  the  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  you  said  you 
would  send  for  the  $1.00  I  enclosed  in  my 
letter  for  your  advice  in  this  matter,  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  it  for  your  trouble. 

Pennsylvania.  o.  s. 

This  man  ordered  an  electrophone 
with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 


pay  $10  down  and  installments  follow¬ 
ing,  but  with  the  promise  that  all  but 
$5  would  be  returned,  if  he  did  not  de¬ 
rive  benefit  from  the  instrument.  He 
experienced  no  benefit,  but  because  of 
some  technicality,  the  return  of  the 
money  was  refused.  On  application  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  this  was  waived  and  the 
money  was  refunded  to  us.  1  he  dollar 
referred  to  was  sent  us  to  cover  ex¬ 
penses.  As  we  make  no  charge  for  this, 
the  dollar  was  credited  to  his  subscrip¬ 
tion  account. 

I  inclose  here  an  ad-  of  the  Combina¬ 
tion  Orchard  Co.  cut  from  a  New  York 
fruit  paper,  which  I  think  J.  J.  D.  ought  to 
show  up  in  the  Publisher’s  Desk.  It  seems 
to  me  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get  nothing 
for  something.  I  think  any  publisher  ought 
to  be  above  and  beyond  the  desire  for  gain, 
enough  so  that  he  will  not  bo  an  aid  to 
swindlers  in  their  attempt  to  despoil  his 
subscribers.  M.  J.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  promoters  of  this  proposition 
may  be  sincere  in  their  expectations  for 
profits ;  but  the  predictions  and  induce¬ 
ments  are  altogether  too  good,  and 
money  put  into  it  is  lost  the  moment  it 
leaves  your  hands.  If  peach  orchards 
and  nut  orchards  were  as  much  of  a 
bonanza  as  these  people  would  have  us 
believe,  it  is  a  wonder  they  do  not  keep 
all  the  benefits  and  profits  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  will  probably  tell  you  it 
is  because  they  need  capital  to  develop 
the  business.  It  has  always  been  a 
wonder  to  me  that  people  with  such 
foresight  and  ability  to  make  money 
for  others  have  never  made  any  for 
themselves.  Our  correspondent  is  en¬ 
tirely  right.  It  is  a  sorry  business  for 
any  publisher  to  lead  his  patrons  to 
put  their  savings  into  schemes  which  on 
the  face  of  them  are  doomed  to  failure 
— not  to  say  predestined  swindles. 

An  agent  called  at  my  office  some  two 
weeks  ago,  taking  orders  for  a  volume 
published  by  the  ),  “National  Alumni.”  34 
Union  Square  East,  New  York.  With  each 
subscriber  a  lot  25x100  feet,  situated  in 
Second  Ward,  Westhampton  Beach,  Long 
Island,  ,N.  Y.,  was  to  he  given.  The  agent 
also  said  that  no  taxes  were  to  be  collected 
for  five  years.  Is  this  a  safe  thing  to  go 
into?  Can  this  company  give  a  clear  ab¬ 
stract  to  this  property?  Enclosed  find 
ten  cents  for  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  with 
hopes  that  I  may  receive  the  information 
to  guide  me  as  to  whether  I  would  better 
steer  clear  of  this  proposition.  w.  A.  D. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  poor 
people  generally,  and  the  illiterate  are 
enticed  into  these  schemes,  when  they 
interest  an  intelligent  professional  man 
of  affairs,  who  made  the  above  inquiry. 
We  have  not  data  enough  to  look  up 
this  particular  scheme,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so.  There  is  land  in 
the  section  worth  from  $3  io  $5  per 
acre.  An  acre  would  make  about  15 
lots,  so  that  they  are  worth  probablv 
30  cents  each.  To  offer  you  30  cents 
off  the  price  would  not  be  a  big  in¬ 
ducement,  but  it  sounds  big  to  offer 
a  building  lot.  Then  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  obliged  to  pay  for  a  deed  and 
recording,  and  this  would  probably 
amount  to  two  or  three  times  the 
value  of  a  whole  acre  of  the  land. 
One  scheme  is  to  make  the  cost  of  deqd 
and  recording  cover  the  cost  of  the 
lot.  In  other  schemes  generally  where 
the  lots  actually  have  a  little  value, 
they  offer  to  give  you  a  lot  for  the 
use  of  your  name  and  influence,  but! 
to  get  it  you  must  buy  another  lot — 
then  you  pay  for  the  one  as  much  or 
more  than  the  value  of  the  two. 

J-  J-  D- 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
proilts  larger. 

MANN’S  lmod!I  Bone  Gutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
ristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days1  Free  Trial, 
o  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  IS,  Milford,  Mass. 


Fall  feeds  for  fowls 


Get  our  fall  prices  on  Poultry 
Foods,  Beef  Scraps  (55  p.  c. 
protein),  Milk  Albumen,  Grit, 
Shell,  Charcoal,  Meat  Meal, 
Scratch  Food,  Pigeon  Food. 
The  Batchelor  Seed  Store 
36  Lafayette  Street,  Utica. 


SQUAB 

Mated  pair 


1910 


BOOK  FREE 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 


kissing. —  Write  for  our  h.-ind- 

Eggs  to  T  "  some  19  10  I1'  r  <■  e 

Squabs  in  f&AgKfoj.  Hook,  how  to  make 

4  weeks.  1 i  ■"  «az^fc.s..  monCy  breeding 

squabs.  Cloth-bound  book  now  303  pages.  114 
illustrations.  IT’S  (iKKAT.  We  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Maga¬ 
zine  (monthly).  Specimen  copy  IO  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  HOCK  SQUAB  CO. 

335  Howard  Street,  :  :  Melrose,  Mass. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844. 
It.  MacKELLAIt’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

In  order  to  make 
room  for  3000  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  and  1000 
ducklings,  we  are 
forced  to  offer  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  bargains 
in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Hocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  season.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  In  large 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
in  vicinity  of  New  York  City- 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Rochelle.  New  York. 

Hone’s  “Bred  to  Lay”  Rose  Lajxe,  vigorous,  rich 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  puiie^med  from 

best  selected  layers;  also  choice  yearling  hens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 

D.  It.  HONE,  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM. 
Sharon  Springs,  Box  24,  New  York. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  JjasSi&K: 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  bl  eeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WD  Rock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
•  >  •  heavy  layers,  $3  to  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Itcds.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  choice  April  hatched  cockerels  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  to  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


SO  \kl  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
i  Ui  If  i  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pullets  5  mns.  old,  $1  each.  Catalog  free. 

O.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


Poultry  men — Semi  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  fill  I  of  imefiil 
information.  Deacribea  and  illustrates  35>  varieties.  You  can't 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, I’a 


VAN  ALSTYNE'S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Alstynk  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- Fifty  Black  Minorca  Pullets.  Would 
consider  an  offer  of  any  breed  of  March  or 
April  hatched  Pullets. 

CHESTER  CREST,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  TURKEYS  S  POULTRY-Select  Stock.  Price 
Right.  Cir.  Free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury.  Pa. 


No  Better  Safeguard  Against  Cholera.  No  Surer  Way  to  Kill 
Lice  and  Promote  Health,  Thrift  and  Profit. 

USE  KRESO  DIP  NS  I 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Write  for  free  booklets  about  Dipping-Tanks  and  Wallows,  with  directions  for  using  Kreso  Dip 
No.  1  on  ALL  LIVE  STOCK.  Full  of  really  valuable  information. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Potatoes, 


VEGETA  ISLES 


1909 

Maine.  165  lbs . 

1.25 

@ 

1.75 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbt... 

1.50 

■la) 

1.87 

Long  Island . 

2.00 

(ft 

2.60 

942 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl.. 

1 .75 

2.25 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.76 

@ 

UK) 

Cabbage,  100 . 

1.50 

@ 

3.50 

9  «7  X  • > 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

.To 

@ 

3.00 

,  944 

Celery,  doz . 

.10 

.30 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

l.(K) 

@ 

3.U0 

,  947 

Lettuce,  bkt . 

(ft 

.75 

each 

Peas,  M  bbl.  bkt. . 

2.50 

4 .00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl... 

.50 

18) 

1.25 

Lima  Beans,  bag . 

.50 

@ 

1.00 

Onions.  L  I.  &  Jersev 

bbl  . 

1.50 

@ 

2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1 .00 

(ft 

1.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches, 

.50 

@ 

.75 

bch. 

.  957 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.40 

@ 

.85 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.25 

(" 

.60 

Squasn,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

.75 

in 

.90 

.  942 

Turnips.  White,  bbl _ 

.75 

Cft 

.90 

Tomatoes, 

Nearby,  fey.  box . 

.  .75 

@ 

.90 

,  954 

Common  box . 

.40 

@ 

.65 

Cow  Pox 
Millet  Hay 


.03®  .05 


.03 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . J3j4@ 

Fowls .  . 15  '@ 

Roosters .  09  @ 

Ducks . 13  @  .15 

Geese . 10  ®  .12 

Turkeys . 15  @ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  roasting _ 

.25 

@ 

.26 

.27® 

.29 

Good  to  Choice . 

.21 

@ 

.22 

.23® 

.25 

(  ommon  Run . 

.15 

(ft 

.17 

.18® 

.20 

Fancy  Droilers.  pair. 

.40 

@ 

.60 

Broilers, 41d.  to  pr.,  lb 

.  .20 

@ 

.25 

Fowls . 

.12 

(" 

.16 

.15® 

.20 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

0, 

.19 

•20@ 

.23 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

@ 

3.50 

LIVE  ST 

OCK 

Native  Steers,  10U  lbs.. 

4.10 

(8 ) 

7.20 

Bulls . 

3.00 

VI 

3.90 

Cows . 

1.76 

3.75 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. .. 

6.00 

® 

9.50 

Culls.... . 

4.50 

(a 

5.50 

Sheep,  loo  lbs . 

2.50 

@ 

4.50 

Lambs . 

6.01) 

@ 

7.00 

Hogs. 


@  8.25 


.66 

.40 

.70 

.53 


1  14 
1.21 
.70 
.48 
76 
.60 


. 8.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  North’n 

Duluth,  new,  bu . 

No.  2,  Red . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

Rye . 

Barley,  feeding . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 18.00 

No.  2 . 17.00 

No.  3 . 16.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00 

Clover . H.OO 

Wild  Hay . 9.00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  7.00 


roil  9.00 
@17.60 
©  1 6.50 
fob  17.00 
@17.00 
@10.00 
@19.00 
@  8.00 
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MARKETS 


PRODUCTS.  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Eggs. — Receipts  this  week  are  rather 
short,  owing  to  the  molting  of  fowls  and 
cold  weather.  Hens,  like  humans,  feel  the 
first  cold  snap  severely,  and  ample  pro¬ 
tection  and  special  feeding  are  needed  fully 
as  much  as  later  in  the  Winter. 

Butter. — During  the  past  week  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  developed  considerable  firmness,  at 
first  in  top  qualities  and  later  in  all 
grades  down  to  packing  stock.  There  is  a 
strong  demand  for  qualities  of  fresh  cream¬ 
ery  that  can  be  wholesaled  at  28  to  29 
cents.  Late  in  the  week  sales  of  fancy  at 
32  cents  were  noted. 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
October  22,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.32 

@ 

.3216 

.35(a) 

.38 

Good  to  Cboico . 

.30 

@ 

.31 

32® 

.34 

IjOwer  Grades  . 

.26 

@ 

.28 

27® 

.30 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.29 

@ 

.31 

•30@ 

.33 

Coin m on  to  Good.... 

.25 

@ 

.28 

.27® 

.29 

Factory . 

.22 

@ 

.25 

.24® 

.26 

Packing  Stock . 

.22 

@ 

.24 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81  per 
40-quart,  can,  netting  3%  cents  to 
shippers  in  the26-cent  freight  /.one 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.07® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .15 

@ 

.16 

.18® 

.22 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .12 

@ 

.13 

.14® 

.15 

Skims . 

@ 

.08 

•10@ 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .38 

@ 

.45 

.42  @ 

.50 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .32 

@ 

.36 

.31® 

.40 

Mixed  Colors,  best _ 

.  .3(1 

@ 

.33 

•34@ 

.37 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .18 

@ 

.25 

.20® 

.28 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.50 

@ 

2  75 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

@  2.30 

Pea . 

@  2.30 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

.  2.00 

® 

2.60 

HOI’S 

Prime  to  Choioo . 

.  .37 

@ 

.39 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .25 

@ 

.28 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .10 

IS) 

11 

.16 

Evap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

® 

.09 

.09® 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

@ 

.06 

Cherries . 

(ft 

.17 

lb. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.  .21 

@ 

.22 

lb. 

.24® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

@ 

.12  « 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Snow,  bbl . 2.50  @  5.60 

Wealthy .  2.25  @  4.00 

Twenty-Ounce . 2.60  @  4.00 

Holland  Pippin .  2.00  @  3.50 

McIntosh .  3.00  fro  5.00 

Spit* .  2.00  @  3.50 

Spy. . 2.00  @  3.60 

King . 2.50  @  4.50 

Baldwin . 2.00  @  3.25 

Greening . 2.00  @  3.60 

Jonathan . 3.00  la)  4.50 

Common .  1.00  @  1.75 

Crabapples,  bbl .  3.00  @  5.75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl...  4.00  ®  6.00 

Anjou,  bbl .  3.00  @  4.00 

Bose . 3.50  @  5  00 

Clairgeau .  3.00  @4  50 

Seckel,  bbl .  4  00  @7.00 

Kleffer .  2.00  @  3.00 

Plums,  8  lb.  bkt . 20  @  .35 

Grapes,  Up  river,  case  .45  @  .60 
Western  N.Y.,41b.bkt  .07  ©  .10 

Muskinelons,  crate....  1.00  @  1.25 


No  Pie  for  Four  Davs. — Fatrons  of 
scores  of  New  York  eating  houses  had  to 
eat  their  lunches  minus  pie  for  a  portion 
of  last  week.  The  reason  was  that  the  pie 
makers  were  on  a  strike.  Five  large  pie 
companies  control  most  of  the  restaurant 
trade  in  this  city,  the  pies  being  turned 
out.  of  the  factories  in  a  wholesale  way 
and  delivered  in  covered  wagons  filled  with 
movable  shelves.  The  employees  of  these 
concerns  demanded  more  wages,  the  result 
being  a  four-day  tie-up  of  the  business. 
Work  has  now  been  resumed  and  pies  oi 
all  kinds  are  on  tap  as  of  old,  the  em¬ 
ployees  having  gained  their  point.  These 
factory-nmde  pies  have  a  rather  durable 
crust,  which  is  probably  necessary  owing 
to  the  amount  of  handling  they  get,  but 
the  filling  in  many  cases  is  equal  to  that 
in  tlie  homemade  article. 

Three  Customs  Decisions. — The  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  has  just  decided 
that  birds  are  not  fur-bearing  animals, 
that  goggles  are  goggles,  no  matter  for 
what  purpose  used,  and  that  marbles  are 
toys,  not  “precious  stones  unset.”  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  milliners  have  been  importing 
the  skins  of  birds  tanned  with  the  feathers 
on  at  20  per  cent  duty,  classified  as  the 
skins  of  fur-hearing  animals.  From  this 
time  they  will  have  to  pay  50  per  cent 
under  the  schedule  of  feathers.  Importers 
of  automobile  goggles  claimed  that  those 
adjuncts  to  masculine  beauty  should  be 
brought  in  as  “manufactures  of  glass,” 
but  the  unfeeling  appraisers  ruled  that 
they  are  goggles,  regardless  of  the  purpose 
for  which  used,  and  must  pay  the  higher 
rate  of  duty.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
import  marbles  at  a  10  per  cent  duty  as 
“precious  stones  unset,”  hut  the  appraisers 
ruled  that  they  are  toys,  aud  must  pay 
35  per  cent  duty. 

Apples. — The  local  market  Is  dull,  owing 
to  large  receipts  of  inferior  fruit.  Any¬ 
thing  choice  and  of  normal  size  sells  well. 
In  some  sections  apples  have  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  the  dry  weather,  and  there 
is  a  temptation  to  put  into  the  barrels  a 
good  many  nubbins  that  ordinarily  would 
not  be  considered  marketable.  Barrels  of 
Greenings  with  a  third  running  1%  inch, 
or  under,  in  diameter  are  noted,  and  as  a 
rule  these  sell  for  less  than  the  fair-sized 
fruit  in  the  barrel  is  really  worth.  The 
crop  for  the  entire  country  promises  to 
be  a  little  less  than  last  year’s,  so  that 

prices  for  good  to  choice  fruit  will  prob¬ 
ably  run  high  throughout  the  reason.  Those 
who  are  thinking  of  holding  for  a  better 
market  than  the  present  should  carefully 
consider  their  facilities  for  storing,  and 
the  fact  that,  anything  which  they  keep 
until  late  Winter  will  have  to  compete 
with  cold  storage  fruit  in  the  large  markets. 
We  believe,  however,  that  those  who  have 
first-class  cellars  can  often  make  a  good 

profit  by  storing  a  few  barrels  in  addition 
to  the  home  supply,  to  be  sold  in  small  lots 
to  private  families  or  to  grocers  in  nearby 
towns  later.  A  man  thus  situated  need 
not  fear  cold  storage  competition,  because 
there  is  comparatively  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  cellar  apples  and  cold  storage  ap- 
p'es  after  the  latter  have  been  a  few 

days  out  of  the  ice  house.  w.  w.  h. 


WE  TAN 

Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  We  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves,  etc.,  from  skins  sent 
ns  to  bo  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  wo  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


'  RAW  FURS  ' 

WAN  TED. 

Free  price  list  aud  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

I  52  East  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  i 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  20  HEAD  OF  HIGH  CLASS 
REGISTERED 

PERGHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER,  Kanona,  N.  Y. 


WANTE  DAFEWGUERNSEYCATTLE 

— GIVE  A ( ; E  AND  PRICE. 

WM  H.  WOODS,  Elizabeth,  Allcnlieny  Co.,  Pa. 


World’s  Best  °*  *•  c* 

flUIIU  a  Deal  llUg  September  farrow 
will  lie  bred  for  March  farrowing. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM.  Ludlowville,  N.  Y 


Mgs, 

Gilts 


SHROPSHIRES 

Good  yearlings  at  prices  yon  can  afford  to  buy. 
Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  ST.  BERNARDS 

Puppies,  full  bred  anl  well  bred.  Rough  coated; 
orange  color.  Perfect  markings.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Cedar  Crest  Farm,  Box  524,  Annapolis,  Md. 


Mammoth  bronze  turkeys— Bred 

from  our  noted  Prize  Winning  Birds.  Address 
ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 


RAW  FURS  OF  ALL  KINDS  WANTED 

Price  list  issued  every  month  beginning  with 
November.  A  postal  will  bring  it.  None  more 
reliable  or  trustworthy.  Address 

LEMUEL  0LACK,  LOCK  BOX  338,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Are  you  getting  the  HIGHEST 
PRICES  for  your 

RAW  FURS 

if  not,  WHY  NOT?  There  is  a  REASON 
why  we  can  pay  the  highest  PRICES  for  RAW 
FURS,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us.  Send  AT 
ONCE  for  our  PRICE  LIST. 

Raw  Furs,  Hides,  Wool,  Ginseng. 

J.  S.  G  It  AU  MAN  tfc  CO., 
Dept.  A.,  290  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Trappers  Make  More  Money 

Copy  of  HUNTER-TRADER-TRAP¬ 
PER,  ii  monthly  mugftzlne,  160  or  inor© 
pa^es  about  Hteel  traps,  snares,  dead¬ 
falls,  trapping  secrets,  raw  furs,  dogs, 
big  game  hunting,  etc.,  and  a  64- page  booklet  containing  GAME 
LAWS,  Camping  Hints,  etc.,  all  for  1  O  CENTS. 

A.  R.  Harding  Pub.  Co.,  Box  509,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

RAILROAD  LANDS 
VERY  CHEAP 

®ar  FREE  TRANSPORTATION 

To  quickly  build  up  population  along  the 
Washington  &  Choctaw  Railroad  in  tile  now 
reservation  just  thrown  open,  1  will  sell  a 
little  of  our  100,000  acres  or  $25  and  $50  lands 
for  $17.50  per  acre. 

Magnificent  opportunity  for  settlers,  inves¬ 
tors  and  speculators.  Easy  terms,  as  low  as 
$1.00  per  month.  Any  size  tract  from  ten 
acres  up.  Gulf  Coast  Lands  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  in  the  world— ten  acres  will  yield  an 
income  of  $5,000  a  year.  Sweet,  pure  water; 
cool,  pleasant  summers  and  mild,  balmy 
winters;  beautiful  lands,  adapted  to  farming, 
truck  and  fruit  growing  or  live  stock,  poultry, 
bees  and  dairying;  no  swamp,  no  stones;  irri¬ 
gation  not  needed;  only  part  of  the  United 
States  absolutely  free  from  local  diseases; 
sixty  miles  from  the  coast;  21  hours  from  St. 
Louis;  29  hours  from  Chicago;  with  best  ship¬ 
ping  facilities.  Don’t  buy  lands  anywhere 
until  you  investigate  this.  Send  me  your 
name,  a  postal  card  will  do,  and  I  will  send 
you  complete  details,  also  a  railroad  pass  free 
on  Washington  &  Choctaw  R’y,  whether  you 
Duy  or  not. 

M.  G.  WINEGAR,  Gen.  Manager 
1137  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

pySpecial  terms  to  live  land  agents  capable  of 
buying  two  sections  or  more  for  spot  cash. 


The  Land  of  Manatee 


Situated  on  the  West  Coast,  the  climate  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  Gulf — balmy  breezes  in  summer, 
mild  sunny  winters.  There  are  no  droughts — no 
lolling  frosts  in  Manatee. 

Vegetables  Net  $1000  Per  Acre. 

A  ten  acre  farm  would  net  you  more  than  a 
hundred  acres  in  any  Northern  State. 

Write  for  our  valuable  booklet, 
and  information  about  our  special 
homeseeker's  rates. 

J.  W.  WHITE. 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

Seaboard  Air  Line, 

Dept.  Norfolk,  Va. 


Rio'  Pron  of  sun-touched  early  at 
ine  Dig  K^rop  from  Delaware  " 


pples 

.  _  lows 

closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


Splendid  Monmouth  County  Farm. 

In  the  heart  of  a  soetion  where  473  bushels  of 
potatoes  wero  raised  to  the  acre:  103  acres  rich, 
level,  fertile  land  free  from  stones;  beautiful  stream 
runs  through  property;  2-story,  10-room  house, 
barn  26x100,  large  cow  houses,  other  outbuildings; 
this  is  one  of  Monmouth  County’s  best  farms;  to 
settle  quickly,  price  only  $14,000,  half  cash,  balance 
on  easy  terms;  see  photograph  of  buildings  and 
full  details  page  154  "  Strout’s  Farm  -  Buyers’ 
Guide  No.  28,”  copy  free,  E.  A.  STROUT  CO..  Dept. 
1099,  47  W.  34th  Street,  cor.  Broadway,  N,  Y.  City. 


WANTED 

Apples,  Pears  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  ns  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter 
Write  us  for  Information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  ;  :  New  York 


p  LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  list.  1838.  Butter, 
Egg*.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  liny,  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies,  etc.  IS.  It.  WOOWWAKlt,  802  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y, 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS, PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JFLI.IFFE,  W RIGHT  Jk 
Commission  Merchants,  281  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


Young'  Men 

Learn  to  become  a  Chauffeur  ;  we  can 
teach  you.  Cost  low;  employment  easily 
secured.  ZACHARIAS  GARAGE  CO., 


Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


A  FEW  YEARS  SPENT  IN  THE  NAVY  are  years  of  valu¬ 
able  experience.  Habits  of  regularity  are  formed. 
Healthy  exercise,  regular  drills,  and  growing  re¬ 
sponsibility  develop  quickness  and  self  reliance. 
Many  large  employers  prefer  men  who  have  had 
naval  training  because  more  capable  and  efficient. 

Young  men  with  mechanical  knowledge  have 
greator  opportunities.  They  master  their  trade 
instead  of  being  mere  helpers. 

Go  to  a  recruiting  office  amt  learn  about  the  fine 
chances  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Service  to 
save  money,  the  hours  of  duty,  cruises,  sports,  pro¬ 
motion,  etc.  Yon  are  not  urged  to  enlist.  Individ¬ 
uality  will  bo  developed,  not  suppressed,  in  the 
Navy.  Ask  any  one  in  the  Service  about  it. 

The  Navy  hanger  in  Post  Office,  and  Navy 
Posters  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a 
bluejacket.  Apply  at 

NAVY  RECRUITING  OFFICE,  80  South  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Fine  Orchard,  Stock  and  Timber  Farm; 
seven  thousand  apple  trees;  perfect  climate. 
IDEAL  FRUIT  &  STOCK  FARM,  Cruso,  N.  C. 


$2,645  Income  Last  Year. 

A  big  money  maker  and  a  splendid  home:  3-story, 
II -room  house,  70  foot  piazza;  running  water, 
broad  lawn,  magnificent  shade;  Dig,  new  barn,  no 
repairs  needed;  325  bbls.  apples  in  season:  other 
fruit;  1 00  acres  rich  soil:  produce  last  year  told  for 
$2,645.  For  quick  sale  price  is  only  $4,800,  part  cash. 
See  page  155.  "Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide  No.  28.” 
just  out,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO  ,  Dept.  1099, 
47  W.  34th  St.,  corner  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


COR  SALE — 27-acre  farm  in  Litchfield,  Ct.  Elevated; 
L.  make  beautiful  summer  home.  Plenty  wood; 
$1,000;  terms  reasonable.  F.B.  Catlin.Winsted,  Ct. 


P)R  SALE-Two  hundred  acre  dairy  farm,  city  limits,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  V.  Raises  large  crops,  almndant  water  supply,  homo 
market.  Address  C.  It.  Knapp, 4046  Girard  Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAI  C  -WINTER  HOME  on 

Indian  river,  Florida.  Ten 
acres  bearing  pineapples,  seventy  bearing  orange 
and  grape  fruit  trees.  Two-story  dwelling,  stable, 
packing  house,  tram,  etc. 

Address,  Box  132  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE-A  good  farm,  Including  16  acres,  house 
and  2  barns,  wagon  shed,  a  good  chicken  coop,  2 
horses,  cows,  and  everything  on  the  place;  good 
reason  for  selling.  AUDEN  St.,  Dundee  Lake,  N.J. 


A  BARGAIN  in  a  1,400  acre  Cattle  and  Sheep  Farm 
in  Michigan.  Woven  wire  fences;  abundance 
of  water  In  fields  and  barns.  Ample  buildings  for 
400  sheep,  60  head  cattle,  3(1  bead  horses,  300  hogs. 
Two  Silos  with  Engine.  Silo  Cutter  and  machin¬ 
ery  to  work.  Two  dwellings  Will  divide  it.  Five 
miles  from  Lapeer,  two  from  railroad  station;  two 
trunk  lines,  Michigan  Central  and  Grank  Trunk; 
60  miles  from  Detroit.  Ill  health  compels  sale. 
This  is  a  rare  opportunity.  Low  price  and  easy 
terms.  Apply  at  once. 

ROBERT  KING,  Lapeer,  Mich. 


You  Can  lave  Well 

this  winter  on  this  money-making  100-acre  farm 
which  cleared  owner  $971 .00  last  year;  to  make  quick 
change  he  throws  in  pair  horses,  4  cows  and  heifers, 
calves,  wagons,  tools,  harnesses,  corn,  beans,  pota¬ 
toes  and  buckwheat;  fine  fruit:  near  schools,  neigh¬ 
bors,  creamery,  depot;  12  acres  heavy  wood,  10-room 
house,  big  barns;  $2500  takes  all,  full  details  page 
145,  “  Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide  No.  28,”  copy 
free.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept.  1099,  47  W.  34th  St., 
cor.  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Sweet  Potatoes  Pay  $200  An 
Acre  Profit  At  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Widow  must  sacrifice  grand  50  acre  farm  15 
minutes  from  depot,  26  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
excellent  truck  and  sweet  potato  soil;  large  orchard 
of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries;  fine  large  9-room 
house,  barn,  hen  house,  pair  horses,  3  good  cows, 
100  hens,  pigs,  wagons,  machinery  and  tools  all  in¬ 
cluded  for  $3600;  easy  terms. 

L.  E.  KALER,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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HUMOROUS 


I  saw  a  mad  dog  yesterday — 

How’d  I  know  he  was  mad? 

Another  dog  came  by  that  way 
And  stole  the  bone  he  had. 

— Birmingham  Age-IIerald. 

The  Teacher  (reading)  :  “  ‘Then  the 
girl  warrior  faced  the  mocking  foe  and 
unsheathed  her  deadly  weapon.'  What 
does  that  mean,  children.  Well, -Elvira?’ 
Elvira:  “Please,  ma’am,  I  think  it 

means  she  stuck  out  her  tongue.” — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Old  Lady  (to  druggist)  :  “I  want  a 
box  of  canine  pills.”  Druggist:  “What’s 
the  matter  with  the  dog?”  Old  Lady 
(indignantly)  :  “I  want  you  to  know, 
sir,-  that  my  husband  is  a  gentleman.” 
The  druggist  put  up  some  quinine  pills 
in  profound  silence. — Young  Pilgrim. 

“Pardon  me,  Dr.  Nextly,  but  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  preposterous  for  you  to  want  to 
marry  my  daughter.  You  are  more  than 
twice  as  old  as  she  is.”  “I  know  that, 
Mr.  .Svkes,  but  when  she  has  been  a 
preacher’s  wife  ten  or  fifteen  years  she 
will  look  fully  as  old  as  I  do.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

“The  only  news  I  have  to  tell  you,” 
wrote  the  Bill ville  citizen,  “is  that  the 
river  has  riz  an’  drowned  all  yer  cattle, 
an’  yer  uncle  has  broke  jail;  likewise 
the  widder  woman  you  wuz  a-goin’  ter 
marry  has  runned  off  with  a  book  agent. 
Outside  of  these  here  things,  we  air  all 
doin’  well.” — Atlanta  Constitution. 

“What  subject  have  you  taken  for 
your  address  at  the  Civic  Club?”  “Wo¬ 
man’s  moral  obligations  as  a  citizen.” 
“What  a  lovely  subject.  And  what  are 
you  going  to  wear?”  “That  new  gown  I 
brought  home  with  me  from  Paris.  And 
just  think,  I  had  it  so  cleverly  packed 
in  with  my  old  clothes  that  the  custom¬ 
house  inspector  never  discovered  it  was 
there.” — Baltimore  American. 

“Yes,”  said  the  fancy  farmer,  “we 
had  to  let  our  imported  Swiss  milkmaid 
go.”  “What  was  the  trouble  with  her?” 
the  sympathizing  friend  inquired.  “Care¬ 
lessness.  If  we  didn’t  watch  her  closely 
she’d  do  the  milking  in  her  second  best 
pair  of  kid  gloves,  and  once  we  actually 
caught  her  cleaning  our  prize  Jersey’s 
teeth  with  an  ordinary  scrubbing 
brush  !” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“Have  you  ever  noticed,”  began  the 
bald  gentleman,  who  liked  to  entertain 
the  people  gathered  in  his  corner  of  the 
hotel  piazza,  “that  little  men  invariably 
marry  large  women?”  “It  may  be  so,” 
murmured  a  mild-eyed  fellow  guest, 
“but  I  had  always  supposed  that  it  was 
the  other  way  about — that  the  large 
women  married  the  small  men.”-- 
Youth’s  Companion. 

Tommy  Tuff  seemed  particularly  ob¬ 
tuse  that  morning,  but  “dear  teacher” 
was  determined  to  make  him  understand. 
“You  say  you  own  a  dog,  Tommy,”  she 
said.  “Then  you  have  a  quadruped, 
don’t  you  see?”  “No’m,”  replied  Tommy. 
“But  I  explained  to  you  a  moment  ago 
that  any  animal  with  four  legs  was  a 
quadruped.”  “Yes’m,  but  Buster  lost 
one  o’  his’n  fightin’  a  trolley  car.” — 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  <i  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
Bow  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  MOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Guaranteed  for  15  Years 
No  P^ore  Roof  Expense 


When  you  use  Dickel  5  Extra— your  roof  troubles  are  over.  Our  15-year  guaranty- 
stamped  on  every  roll  «  d  given  to  you  in  black  and  white  protects  you  absolutely.  It 
simply  means  that  yo  1  have  no  more  roof  expense — no  more  roof  troubles — for  at 
least  15  years  after 


late  you  purchase.  Most 
c-:  to  roof  the  same  building 


likely  you  will  never 
again.  “ 

DICK  jLMAN  EXTRA 

Gal\£  Jiized  Metal  Roofing 

We  guarantee-1,  ^  r  15  years,  but  know  it  will  last  twice  that  long. 

We  know  that®  dr*  roofing  which  was  put  up  25  years  ago  is  still  in  excellent 
condition— and  should  last  25  years  longer.  We  do  not  simply  tell  you  or  promise 
you  our  roofing  will  last  for  15  years — we  guarantee  it.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
DICKELMAN  EXTRA.  If  he  doesn’t  sell  it,  write  us  at  once  for  sample  and 
our  valuable  roofing  book — sent  prepaid.  Know  why  we  can  guaratitee  our  roofing 
for  15  years  while  others  make  vague  promises  that  mean  nothing. 

The  secret  of  the  durability  of  Dickelman  Extra  lies  in  the  wonderful  system 
of  galvanizing — and  the  high  quality  of  the  materials  used.  The  metal  sheet  we 
use  for  a  base  is  made  by  a  special  process  which  leaves  it  tough— yet  pliable 
and  open-grained.  So  the  galvanizing  material  fills  up  the  “pores” — and  actu¬ 
ally  becomes  a  part  of  the  finished  sheet.  This  prevents  it  from  cracking — 

"  scaling — wearing  or  rusting  off. 


The  Dickelman 
Manufacturing  Co. 

62  Gormley  St. 
FOREST.  OHIO 


Now  for 
Sample 


Get  our  book— 
and  sample,  so 
you  can  test  it 
to  know  for 
yourself  its  su¬ 
periority. 


GET  MY  PRICE 


I  Buy  direct  from  the  biggest 
spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

— My  price  has  made  it— No  such 
price  as  I  make  on  this  high 
grade  spreader  has  ever  been 
made  before  in  all  manure 
spreader  history.  I  save  you 
550.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason: 

1  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  quantity  and  pay  the 
freight  right  to  your  station.  You 
only  pay  for  actual  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  on  a 


This  Ad.  Saves  Dealer, 
Jobber,  Catalog  House 
Profits. 


6  Sixes 


CALLOWAY 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition 
with  proof— lowest  price  ever 
made  on  a  first  class  spreader, 
with  my  agreement  to  pay  you 
back  your  money  after  you  try 
it  12  months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  investment  How’s  that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not 
have  best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer.  20,000  farmers  have  stamped 
their  O.  K.  on  it.  They  all  tried  it  30 days  free  just  like  I  ask  you  to  try  it — 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  mo  ■  postal,  and  say — “Calloway,  send  mo  your  now  proposition  and  Big  Sproador  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  direct  from  your  factory."  I  also  make  a  new  complets  stool  gear  Spreader — 70-bu  •lx*’/. 

H.  Guthberson,  Gladbrook,  Iowa.  “Works  fine.  Spreads  T.  F.  Stice,  Oswego,  Kans.  “Often  pull  it  with  my 
all  kinds  of  manure  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw.  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  always  used 


So  simple,  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair  as  compared  with 
other  spreaders.” 


the  • 


before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  If  going  to 


WML  GALLOWAY  COMPANY, 


buy  a  dozen  more  they  would  all  be  Galloways."  ^ 

669  Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Let  Us  Lend  You  a 

hew  Mdland 

Feed  Mill 

Go  to  our  ^ 
nearest  dealer 
and  borrow  a 
NEW  HOLLAND 
Feed  Mill  just  as  you 
would  of  your  best  neigh 
bor.  We  have  authorized 
him  to  let  you  try  one  and 
not  to  charge  you  a  cent  until 
you’ve  said  you  want  to  keep  the 
Mill.  This  is  the  squarest,  broadest  way  we  know  of  to  show 


you  farmers  the  big  profits  you  get  from  grinding  your  grain 
and  cobs  before  feeding  and  to  acquaint  you  with  the  perfect¬ 
grinding,  easy-running,  durable  qualities  of  the  NEW  HOL¬ 
LAND  Feed  Mill.  This  mill  can  be  had  in  five  sizes,  is  adaptable 
to  any  kind  of  power,  and  the  price  asked  is  exceptionally  low. 

To  know  the  right  way  to  feed  grain— and  to  turn  corn  cob3 
into  good  profit— yon  should  send  us  your  name  immediately 
for  our  free,  authoritative  treatise  on  this  subject.  Where  we 
have  no  nearby  dealer  we  ship  the  Mill  direct  to  you  for  a 
liberal  free  trial.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  more  about 
feeding.  Book  on  NEW  HOLLAND  Wood  Saws  free 
request. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 


Box  13  New  Holland,  Px. 


rosTEB  HIGH  DUTY  RAMS 


ire  the  most  dependable  and  economical 
pumping  plants  made.  Simple  to  install— 

PUMP  NIGHT  AND  DAY 

Get  one  on  written  guaranty  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Pumps  any  quantity  to  any 
height  automatically.  Thousands  in  use  and 
highly  endorsed.  Fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  Free  Book. 
Powers  Specialty  Co. 
lUTHnity  Bldg., New  York  City 


AMY  WOOD  . 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  CROUNO 
4  In  to  Bit.  Through 
"n. A  MEN  with  a 
■  mail  Sawing  Machlno  B6aI5  £  Cro.a-cutSaW 
9  to  8  eorda  dally  la  tha  uaual  nveraga  lor  ona  man. 

BOI8  EAST  _ _ _ _ u.  ol  B1W8  DOVTR 

No  W  BUM 


SAWS! 

1  Man  s^L*g  Machine  Beat 


•Monarch  Steel 

(.Stump 
1  JPullerj 


Pulls  stump  7  feet 
diameter.  Only 
Steel  Stump  Puller 
Factory  in  the  world 
making  their  own 
Steel  Castings.  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  500  horse 
power  strain.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  discounts. 

ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  CO.,  Dept.  123,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


fii 


Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

gwi“th  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Our  1910  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  suit  a  13- 
year-old  boy  or  strongest  man.  Ask  for  catalog  No.  M30 
and  low  price.  First  order  gets  agency 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IU. 

WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost,  write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  38, Quincy, III. 

Better  than  the  Old-Fashioned  Wrought  Cut 
Nails  are 

Our  Zinc-Coated  (Guaran¬ 
teed)  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

The  heads  won’t  rust  off.  As  they  are  rust-proof, 
they  will  withstand  climatic  conditions  and  the 
free  acid  present  in  the  sap  of  all  wood.  Last  a 

I  lifetime.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Conn. 

SILOS 

CET'faOR  FREE  BOOK  ON  SILAGE' 
Oldest  Firm  in  the  Business 

MAKERS  OP 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.CO;  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  FLAWLESS  FENCING 

Use  TZ/f’ WELD 7i%4r HELD 

Warning !  Don’t  buy  any  fence  until  you  realize 
all  the  advantages  that  electrically  welded  fencing 
will  give  you. 

1 .  The  welded  fence  is  by  far  the  strongest  fence  made. 

2.  It  is  the  most  convenient  (3)  the  safest  (4)  the 
most  serviceable  fence  made. 

5.  It  is  the  longest-lived  and  (6)  the  most  economical  fence 
made.  And  there’s  only  one  electrically  welded  fence,  the 

“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 


One  solid  piece  of  steel  throughout. 

Wires  are  electrically  welded  at  every  point  of  contact.  The 
weld  is  even  stronger  than  the  wire — proven  so  by  tests. 
Every  wire  is  of  special  steel,  galvanized  by  our  own  latest 
improved  process,  insuring  the  longest-lived  fence  on  the  market. 
Self-adapting  to  uneven  ground  and  all  temperature  changes. 
Pittsburgh  Perfect  Fences  are  made  in  73  different  styles  for 
every  fence  purpose. 

Your  dealer  sells  it;  or  send  for  free  catalog. 


MS 
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DOWN  IN  MAINE. 

The  State  of  Contentment. 

We  have  called  Vermont  the  “Bashful  State.”  The 
name  is  appropriate,  for  with  many  advantages  and 
opportunities  to  offer  Vermont  people  seem  to  hesi¬ 
tate  to  “blow  their  horn.'”  Maine  is  another  New 
England  State  with  great  natural  advantages.  Yet 
while  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Western  Canada  are  kept 
in  the  limelight,  did  you  ever  read  a  “boom”  or  a 
“boost”  for  Maine?  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
finely-flvored  apples  that  ever  went  down  the  happy 
apple  lane  are  grown  in  Maine.  The  Aroostook  coun¬ 
try  is  one  of  the  world’s  noted  potato  sections.  The 
poultry  business  has  reached  large  proportions. 


found  great  stretches  of  smooth  level  land.  Parts  of 
Eastern  Maine  reminds  one  very  much  of  Michigan. 
While  most  of  the  State  is  very  productive,  the  local 
markets  are  particularly  good.  During  the  Summer 
the  State  is  one  great  camping  ground  for  tourists. 
They  camp  or  live  in  boarding  houses  and  hotels 
along  the  ragged  shores,  or  follow  the  river  back 
to  the  wilderness.  They  eat  with  an  appetite  which 
greets  them  as  they  enter  the  State,  and  they  pay  for 
the  food.  Thus  while  Maine  cannot  be  called  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  State,  there  is  a  great  Summer  market  for 
fruit,  vegetables,  poultry  and  dairy  products  and  other 
things  which  good  farmers  can  produce.  Along  the 
rivers  on  the  rich  bottom  lands  are  many  hay  farms 
which  yield  good  incomes.  The  State  has  never  been 


run  in  culls  the  reputation  for  Maine  fruit  would  be 
second  to  none.  , 

Some  years  ago  a  Maine  man  told  us  about  a  pau¬ 
per.  This  man  applied  to  the  town  for  support,  and 
the  selectmen  went  with  a  wagon  to  carry  the  family 
to  the  poorhouse.  The  wife  and  children  went  that 
way,  but  the  man  rode  on  his  own  bicycle.  Surely 
nowhere  else  except  in  the  “Contented  State”  do  pau¬ 
pers  own  bicycles.  In  one  of  her  short  stories  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett  tells  of  an  old  lady  who  lived  on  the 
town  farm.  A  small  legacy  was  left  her,  and  the  old 
lady  spent  it  in  going  to  the  Centennial  Exposition — 
and  then  went  back  to  the  happy  family  at  the  poor- 
house.  The  farmers  ride  in  automobiles  on  occasion 
and  many  of  them  make  enough  out  of  their  farms  to 


A  GROUP  OF  MAINE  FARMERS  AT  A  FRUIT  GROWERS’  MEETING.  Fig.  523. 


If  you  want  a  horse  than  can  “go”  and  keep  going 
get  one  bred  in  Maine.  As  for  a  wife  Vermont  and 
Maine  are  in  much  the  same  latitude.  One  could 
easily  fill  a  column  with  the  superior  qualities  of 
Maine’s  products — yet  who  ever  read  an  article  wav¬ 
ing  the  flag  about  them,  as  is  done  about  Oregon, 
California  or  Alberta?  The  reason  why  these  arti¬ 
cles  are  not  written  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  as  a 
rule  Maine  folks  are  so  thoroughly  contented  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  them  to  shout.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  call  Maine  the  “Contented  State.”.  1 
But  seriously,  up  in  the  northeast  corner  of  this 
country  lies  some  of  the  best  farming  land  on  the 
continent.  The  Winters  are  cold,  but  the  Summers 
are  mild  and  quick,  and  with  proper  care  of  the  soil 
great  crops  of  potatoes,  hay,  sweet  corn  and  similar 
things  are  grown.  New  England  is  usually  thought 
of  as  a  rough  rocky  country,  yet  in  Maine  will  be 


“boomed”  as  a  farming  section,  yet  for  quiet,  indus¬ 
trious  people  it  offers  many  attractions. 

The  picture  shows  some  Maine  people  and  the  way 
they  turn  out  at  farmers’  meetings.  This  meeting 
was  held  on  the  farm  at  Monmouth  which  the  State 
has  bought  for  experiments  in  orcharding.  There  are 
225  acres,  and  already  3,500  trees  have  been  planted. 
On  this  farm  the  experiment  station  people  will  try 
to  learn  what  varieties  and  what  methods  are  best 
for  Maine  apple  growers.  It  is  a  great  and  wise  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  the  people  turned  out  to  start  it.  It 
seems  that  some  shippers  of  Maine  apples  have  tried 
hard  to  pass  off  inferior  fruit  for  A  No.  1  apples. 
The  folly  of  such  work  ought  to  be  clear  to  every¬ 
one  who  knows  what  an  apple  is.  At  this  meeting 
Prof.  Woods  of  the  Experiment  Station  hit  the  key¬ 
note  when  he  said  that  if  Maine  fanners  would  try 
as  hard  to  put  specials  on  the  market  as  they  do  to 


buy  motor  cars.  The  group  in  the  auto  is  made  up  of 
solid  Maine  folks.  The  artist  whq  took  the  picture 
says :  “The  lady  on  the  rear  seat  with  hand  on  the 
frame,  raised  and  marketed  150  bushels  of  Burbank 
plums  this  year — but  she  does  not  grow  the  Wonder- 
berry.”  _ 

EARLY  BEARING  MAINE  APPLES. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  525  shows  two  boxes  of  Alexan¬ 
der  apples  grown  by  H.  W.  Littlefield  of  Waldo  Co., 
Me.  They  were  packed  for  the  Boston  market.  Mr. 
Littlefield  sends  the  following  facts  about  the  apples: 

“Dimensions  of  upper  box  18x18x8,  and  contains 
60  apples:  lower  box,  10x11^4x20,  a  standard  Maine 
box.  and  contains  55  apples.  These  apples  were 
grown  on  budded  whole-root  trees,  planted  out  in 
i895 ;  treatment  of  orchard  since  1905  as  follows : 
1906  orchard  in  grass  whh  top-dressing  of .  stable 
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manure  around  trees  extending  four  or  five  feet  from 
trunks;  1907  planted  to  potatoes,  using  one  ton  high- 
grade  potato  manure  per  acre;  1908  sowed  to  oats, 
using  one-half  ton  grass  and  grain  fertilizer;  1909 
planted  to  potatoes  after  plowing  in  heavy  coat  of 
barnyard  manure  and  using  1800  pounds  high-grade 
fertilizer  per  acre.  No  spraying  of  trees  since  1904. 
Trees  set  30  feet  apart  each  way;  1909  crop,  195 
boxes  per  acre,  netting  something  over  $300.  Pota¬ 
toes  still  green  (September  28),  and  will  probably 
yield  around  200  bushels  per  acre,  there  being  but 
six  rows  of  potatoes  between  every  two  rows  of 
trees.”  _ _ 

THE  STUDY  OF  A  MULCHED  ORCHARD. 

A  Visit  to  the  Hitchings  Farm. 

Part  hi. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  “thorough  cultivation” 
in  the  Hitchings  orchard  hurt  the  trees.  It  is  equally 
sure  that  the  same  sort  of  culture  in  that  Western 
New  York  orchard  made  the  trees  more  vigorous 
and  productive.  As  far  as  these  experiments  have 
gone,  it  would  seem  a  fair  conclusion  that  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
ings  should  keep  his  trees  in  sod,  while  the  other 
orchard  should  be  plowed  and  harrowed.  These 
very  opposite  results  ought  to  teach  us  that  there 
can  be  no  cast-iron  rules  laid  down  for  orchard  care. 

Jn  trying  to  learn  why  culture  blighted  these  Hitch¬ 
ings  trees  we  should  first  understand  what  the  mulch 
does.  After  these  years  of  clipping  and  leaving  the 
grass  on  the  surface  the  soil  is  completely  filled  with 
organic  matter.  Dig  into  it  and  pick  up  a  handful 
and  it  has  a  soft  spongy  feel,  very  unlike  the  sharp, 
gritty  feeling  of  a  handful  of  thoroughly  cultivated 
soil.  In  the  mulched  soil  there  seems  to  he  a  steady 
accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  or  humus.  It  seems 
to  be.  a  steady  storing  up  of  what  the  chemists  call 
“potential”  plant  food — that  is,  not  yet  available,  but 
capable  of  being  made  so.  This  mulched  soil  appears 
to  feed  the  tree  in  an  entirely  natural  way — slowly 
and  steadily,  neither  starving  nor  forcing  it,  but 
steadily  giving  out  what  is  needed  for  a  healthy,  mod¬ 
erate  growth. 

Cultivation  breaks  open  the  soil  and  stirs  it  up, 
admitting  air  and  heat.  This  means  a  far  more  rapid 
effect  upon  that  potential  plant  food.  Breaking  up 
this  organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  much  the  same  as 
burning  roots  or  hay.  The  great  difference  is  that 
the  burning  is  so  rapid  that  a  high  heat  is  given 
off,  while  the  decay  is  too  slow  to  make  its  heat  per- 
ccptable.  Both  processes  are  the  same,  because  in 
the  end  nothing  is  left  of  the  organic  matter  except 
the  minerals  which  will  not  burn. 

Now  when  that  soil  in  the  Hitchings  orchard  was 
turned  over  and  cultivated  it  was  like  opening  wide 
the  draft  under  a  steam  boilerand  driving  the  engine 
beyond  its  capacity.  Through  many  years  of  accu¬ 
mulation  that  soil  was  stuffed  full  of  organic  matter. 
That  was  becoming  available  naturally  and,  I  think, 
as  rapidly  as  was  good  for  the  trees.  Exposure  to  the 
air  through  cultivation  of  course  rapidly  quickened 
the  decay  of  that  plant  food.  Too  much  steam  under 
the  boiler  would  burst  pipes,  and  too  much  nitrogen 
made  suddenly  available  te  those  trees  forced  them 
too  hard  and  they  blighted.  An  overdose  of  nitrate 
of  soda  early  in  Spring  might  not  have  caused  the 
same  trouble,  for  the  effect  of  that  might  have  been 
over  by  July.  The  organic  nitrogen  in  that  great 
mass  of  humus  in  the  Hitchings  soil  kept  on  giving 
up  all  through  the  season  after  growth  should  natur¬ 
ally  have  stopped.  Under  similar  conditions,  oats  or 
wheat  would  have  lodged,  while  corn  would  have 
made  a  great  stalk  with  a  poor  ear.  Most  of  us 
have  seen  the  effect  of  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  on 
pear  or  peach.  The  pear  will  blight  and  the  'peach 
breaks  out  with  gum  and  broken  bark.  I  think 
this  will  explain  the  injury  done  to  these 

trees  by  cultivation.  It  was  not  the  same 

thing  as  plowing  under  an  ordinary  old  sod  and 
working  it  up.  That  has  often  been  done,  without  any 
injury  to  an  orchard.  The  Hitchings  soil  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  an  “old  sod.”  It  represents  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  years  of  all  the  soil  produced.  1  his  experi¬ 
ment  makes  me  think  of  a  man  who  worked  hard  for 
many  years  to  provide  for  his  family.  He  accumu¬ 
lated  a  fair  amount  of  money  and  invested  it  in  good 
securities,  bonds,  mortgages  and  safe  shares.  These 
securities  represent  what  I  call  potential  money.  I  hey 
may  be  compared  with  the  plant  food  which  Mr. 
Hitchings  has  stored  up  in  his  soil.  Now  this  man 
passed  away,  purposely  leaving  his  property  in  this 
form  in  the  hope  that  the  steady  cash  income  from  it 
would  satisfy  his  family.  They  were  not  satisfied 
with  that  potential  money,  but  turned  it  all  into  cash. 
The  effect  upon  most  of  the  children  was  ruinous,  for 
they  had  more  cash  than  was  good  for  them. 

But  if  this  is  so,,  what  about  that  Western  New 
York  orchard?  There  the  grass  was  cut  for  some 
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years  and  left  on  the  ground,  yet  trees  fell  behind 
those  that  were  cultivated.  There  the  conditions  were 
entirely  different.  As  I  understand  it  there  was  a 
rather  poor  sod  to  start  with.  The  grass  did  not 
make  a  good  growth,  so  the  trees  got  some  of  the 
plant  food.  As  a  result  of  the  cutting  and  mulching 
I  understand  the  grass  crop  grew  heavier  with  each 
year — just  as  it  has  in  that  young  orchard  of  Mr. 
Hitchings.  This  means  that  more  and  more  plant 
food  was  taken  by  the  grass  and  less  left  for  the 
trees.  In  the  cultivated  side  the  old  sod  was  thorough¬ 
ly  broken  up  by  cultivation,  and  gave  its  plant  food 
at  once.  In  time  the  organic  matter  on  that  side 
where  the  grass  was  cut  will  decay  and  work  into  the 
soil  as  it  has  in  the  Hitchings  orchard.  Until  it 
does  so  it  is  evident  that  the  soil  will  accumulate 
plant  food  rather  than  give  it  up.  My  conviction  is 
that  if  a  quantity  of  soluble  plant  food  equal  in  value 
to  the  cost  of  tillage  in  the  cultivated  side  had  heen 
used  on  the  mulch  there  would  have  been  little  if  any 
difference  in  yield.  This  plant  food  would  have  off¬ 
set  what  was  set  free  by  the  cultivation.  In  time  the 
soil  would  have  become  very  much  like  that  in  the 
Hitchings  orchard,  and  would  then,  I  believe,  have 
taken  care  of  the  trees  year  after  year — possibly  need¬ 
ing  lime  at  intervals. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  what  seems  to  be  the 
reason  for  Mr.  Ilitchings’s  success.  His  soil  repre¬ 
sents  long  years  of  accumulation.  The  true  question, 
as  I  see  it,  is  whether  it  will  pay  on_  all  soils  or  in 
all  conditions  to  get  the  land  into  this  conditon.  I 
think  we  should  admit  that  when  we  can  get  soil  like 
this  sod  culture  is  practical.  I  can  see  conditions 
under  which  this  might  not  pay,  and  I  will  try  to 
consider  some  of  them.  h.  w.  c. 


FARMER  AND  THE  FARMERS  INSTITUTE. 

I  am  very  glad  you  have  brought  up  this  subject  of 
farmers’  institutes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer 
in  the  audience,  there  for  information,  not  to  criti¬ 
cize.  I  think  the  new  departure  in  calling  together 
interested  persons  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State 
to  consider  this  subject  is  getting  closer  to  the  farmer, 
and  those  men  should  be  able  to  advise  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  as  to  the  subjects  they  want  discussed  in  each 
particular  section.  Discussions  should  deal  with  the 
subject  in  which  the  farmer  is  interested  and  in  which 
he  is  having  trouble,  or  perhaps  there  should  he  a 
talker  who  is  able  to  interest  the  farmer  in  some 
new  departure,  not  practical  in  that  locality.  I  have 
sat  on  a  hard  seat  for  an  hour  listening  to  a  very 
good  man  dwelling  on  a  subject  of  farm  or  garden 
production  that  was  a  terrible  waste  of  valuable  time, 
and  that  never  would  be  any  earthly  good  to  anyone. 
A  set  talk,  with  notes,  is  not  commendable.  The 
speaker  should  be  able  to  stop  any  place  in  his  talk, 
answer  the  question  and  make  it  plain,  so  that  his 
hearers  know  he  has  done  that  with  his  own  hands. 
The  leading  workman  in  the  shop  ought  to  be  able  to 
put  on  the  overalls,  take  the  tools  in  his  hands  and 
show  the  other  man  a  completed  piece  of  work  on 
which  he  has  been  giving  instructions.  Men  learning 
the  trade  will  have  much  more  confidence  in  instruc¬ 
tion  from  this  man  than  before,  and  would  have  a 
better  opinion  of  him. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  successful  farmer’s 
opinion  was  received  with  more  confidence  in  his 
own  locality  where  well  known  and  his  advice  sought 
for,  rather  than  one  who  has  not  made  farming  a 
success.  The  man  who  has  made  a  success  of  it 
stands  out  before  an  audience  of  farmers  who  want 
to  know,  and  he  can  stop  any  place,  answer  and  ex¬ 
plain.  I  think  it  is  the  man,  not  a  speech — we  want 
something  that  we  can  think  about;  if  nothing  else, 
dispute  about,  for  if  that  is  accomplished,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  is  making  a  gain,  for  he  sets  the  men 
thinking— puts  the  “leaven”  in  them,  and  it  is  going 
to  do  good. 

There  are  two  conditions  of  things  in  our  institutes 
which  are  hard  to  overcome;  the  speaker  finds  it 
hard  to  get  a  hold  of  his  audience,  and  break  up 
that  formality  and  distant  feeling  which  usually  sur¬ 
rounds  almost  every  assembly,  and  the  reserve  of  the 
man,  who  wants  to  ask  something  and  has  fears  that 
his  grammar  and  pronunciation  may  not  be  right, 
and  some  one  may  laugh  at  his  question.  Let  us 
have  it  right  on  the  spot.  The  object  of  all  talk  is  to 
reach  the  soil ;  the  speaker  and  hearer  should  not  act 
as  non-conductors,  for  if  our  institute  work  never 
reaches  the  soil  the  effort  is  a  failure  in  that  locality. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  you  take  this  matter  up,  for  it 
is  a  great  problem,  hardly  second  to  the  tariff.  I  am 
aware  that  in  this  “free-for-all”  talk  there  might  be 
danger  of  some  man  in  an  audience  talking  too  much, 
but  a  good  conductor  will  always  be  able  to  control 
this,  and  leave  the  man  feeling  well.  I  have  often 
seen  a  lot  of  information  got  out  of  an  institute 
meeting,  or  session  rather,  in  half  an  hour  following 


an  adjournment,  when  the  audience  would  surround 
the  conductor  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  there 
have  a  very  interesting  _  and  instructive  talk.  The 
manner  of  an  institute  talker  should  be  slow  and  easy, 
for  he  is  giving  instructions  to  a  class,  not  book  stu¬ 
dents,  as  are  found  in  high  schools  and  universities; 
dealing  with  a  class  of  good  thinkers,  hut  not  always 
rapid.  Good  successful  attorneys  realize  this  situa¬ 
tion;  when  leaving  their  case  with  the  jury  they  go 
through  it  slowly  and  often  repeat  it  in  some  points. 

I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  opposed  to  a  man  talk¬ 
ing  from  an  institute  .platform  who  does  it  wholly 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  as  chemist  for  instance, 
but  he  should  so  state.  A  lot  of  good  can  be  got  out 
of  such  a  discourse  and  no  one  deceived,  and  no 
chance  for  the  critic  to  say,  “I  told  you  so.”  You 
state  in  The  R.' N.-Y  that  in  New  York  institutes 
the  coming  season  it  is  proposed  to  secure  a  few 
additional  speakers  who  have  thorough  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  their  subjects  as  well  as  the  practical 
training  in  the  subjects  they  discuss.  Commissioner 
Pearson  is  on  the  way  to  bring  farmers'  institutes 
of  New  York  to  a  place  where  we  belong,  leading 
in  agriculture.  ANDREW  tuck. 

FREIGHT  RATES  CHANGED  ON  COMPLAINT. 

We  have  explained  several  times  how  complaint  re¬ 
garding  unfair  railroad  charges  is  made  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  The  railroads  are  free 
to  make  their  rates,  but  the  Commission  on  complaint 
may  change  them  if  they  are  found  to  be  unreason¬ 
able.  Here  are  several  more  actual  cases  to  show 
what  shippers  have  been  able  to  do. 

Overcharge  for  Hauling  Barley. 

Four  cars  of  barley  were  hauled  from  Brawley, 
Cal.,  to  Tucson,  Arizona.  This  distance  is  337  miles. 
There  was  no  special  “commodity”  rate  for  barley, 
so  the  railroad  charged  a  class  rate  of  $16.70  per 
ton.  The  four  cars  weighed  250,595  pounds,  so  the 
freight  bill  was  $2,092.46.  This  is  nearly  one  cent 
per  pound.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  “com¬ 
modity”  rate  of  $6.50  from  Imperial,  Cal.— a  point 
nine  miles  farther.  The  shipper  complained  and  de¬ 
manded  this  rate,  which  would  make  his  bill  $814.43, 
and  he  \yill  recover  a  refund  $1,269.03  But  even  this 
is  unreasonable.  The  same  railroad  hauls  a  load  of 
lemons  from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston,  over  3000  miles, 
for  $260,  and  charges  over  $203  for  hauling  a  car  of 
barley  346  miles  !  The  point  about  this  is  that  on  the 
long  haul  there  is  competition — on  the  short  haul 
monopoly. 

Freight  on  Government  Powder. 

In  this  case  7,000  pounds  of  powder  were  sent  from 
Highland  Beach,  N.  J.,  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 
There  were  three  possible  ways  of  shipment,  but  the 
first  railroad  carried  the  car  as  far  as  it  could  on  its 
own  line  and  then  turned  it  over  to  another  road 
under  the  same  management.  The  object  was  to 
make  as  long  a  haul  as  possible  and  then  charge  the 
sum  of  all  the  local  rates.  As  a  result  the  railroad 
charged  for  a  full  carload  at  $1.25  per  hundred,  or 
$125.  The  government  refused  to  pay,  and  claimed 
a  rate  of  $75  by  a  shorter  route.  The  railroad  finally 
settled  for  $75. 

A  Texas  Watermelon  Case. 

In  this  case  a  car  of  melons  weighing  27,600 
pounds  was  sent  from  Chatterton,  Texas,  to  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.  The  distance  is  but  35  miles,  the  towns 
lying  close  to  the  line  which  separates  the  States.  Yet 
the  charge  was  34  cents  per  hundred,  or  $93.84  for 
the  shipment.  At  the  same  time  the  rate  from  Chat¬ 
terton  to  St.  Louis,  850  miles,  was  only  one  cent 
more,  or  35  cents  per  hundred.  If  this  shipment  had 
been  wholly  within  the  State  of  Texas  the  rate  for 
35  miles  would  have  been  11  cents.  The  Texas  rate 
commissioner  has  settled  that.  Now  the  shipper  de¬ 
mands  a  refund  of  the  difference  between  34  cents 
and  11,  which  amounts  to  $63.48.  That  is  what  he  will 
make  by  standing  up  for  his  rights. 

A  Rebate  on  Lime  Freight. 

A  farmer  at  Bretz,  W.  Va.,  bought  a  carload  of  lime 
at  Hyndman,  Pa.  He  received  figures  from  lime  deal¬ 
ers1  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  and  Frederick,  Md.  The 
distances  from  his  station  were:  Hyndman,  122  miles; 
Martinsburg,  190  and  Frederick  250.  He  was  quoted 
freight  rates  from  the  two  last-named  places  at  $1.50 
per  ton.  As  Hyndman  was  nearer  he  supposed  the 
freight  rate  would  be  less,  so  he  ordered  the  lime. 
His  bill  was  for  65,100  pounds  of  lime  at  $2.95  per 
ton,  a  total  of  $90.03.  This  farmer  remembered  the 
offer  to  ship  at  $1.50  per  ton  from  the  other  two 
places,  and  he  wrote  the  Commission.  As  a  result 
the  rate  of  $1.50  will  be  made  from  Hyndman  and 
this  farmer  will  receive  a  rebate  of  $47.20.  Now,  all 
three  of  these  lime-producing  centers  will  be  put  on 
the  same  freight  basis. 
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AN  IDAHO  RASPBERRY  FARM. 

Ideal  Place  for  Dried  Fruit. 

'At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Idaho  Horticultural  As¬ 
sociation  at  Caldwell,  Mr.  M.  B.  Sherman  read  a  re¬ 
markable  paper  on  raspberry  growing.  He  says  that 
Idaho  is  the  only  State  where  an  80-acre  raspberry 
farm  is  possible.  This  means  dried  berries,  which  are 
dried  on  the  vines  and  thrashed  off  with  flails  and 
machinery.  Mr.  Sherman  says  that  while  various 
new  methods  of  growing  raspberries  have  been  per¬ 
fected,  the  old  methods  of  picking  and  drying  prevail, 
and  these  are  so  slow  and  costly  that  such  a  thing  as 
a  raspberry  farm  is  only  possible  with  irrigation  and 
a  dry  climate.  He  says  there  are  certain .  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Idaho  climate  which  enable  a  farmer  in 
that  State  to  grow  raspberries  on  a  large  scale  and 
at  the  lowest  cost.  But  let  him  tell  the  story: 

“Of  these  characteristics  the  most  noteworthy  is  the 
property  the  fruit  has  of  drying  on  the  bushes.  The 
raspberry  here  does  not  soften  when  ripe  and  shake 
off  in  the  wind,  or  sour  and  mildew  because  of  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture  as  in  humid  localities,  but  remains 
attached  to  the  stem  and  dries  firmly  attached  to  the 
bush.  It  is  also  a  singular  fact  that  when  previous 
irrigation  and  culture  have  been  proper,  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  thus  dried  is  not  only  equal  but  very 
superior  in  quality  to  the  hand-picked,  evaporated 
product.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  berry  re¬ 
mains  on  the  bush  till  it  has  received  the  last  possi¬ 
ble  particle  of  saccharine  and  other  juices  from  the 
vine,  that  is,  becomes  dead  ripe,  and  then  in  this  rain¬ 
less  and  almost  dewless  ripening  period  of  July  and 
August,  in  about  two  days  these  dead  ripe  berries 
are  dry.  The  conditions  are  ideal,  and  the  product 
is  much  sweeter  and  richer  than  the  hand-picked 
goods,  especially  of  eastern  production.  It  has  been 
discovered  and  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  it  is 
practical  under  the  conditions  above  stated  to  harvest 
the  dry  berries  by  removing  the  branches  bearing 
the  fruit  and  thrashing  the  berries  off  somewhat  as 
you  do  beans. 

“In  the  Spring,  at  any  time  after  the  frost  is  out 
and  you  have  the  ground  cultivated,  the  bushes  are 
laid  down.  This  is  accomplished  by  two  men  with  a 
long  stout  pole.  The  pole  is  pressed  against  the 
bushes  bearing  them  over  and  downward  to  a  reclin¬ 
ing  position,  in  which  position  they  are  secured  per¬ 
manently  by  means  of  a  light  wire  stretched  over  the 
reclining  bushes  and  secured  at  proper  intervals  by 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground.  Two  men  should 
lay  down  two  or  three  acres  per  day,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  the  new  shoots,  which  spring  from  the 
ground  annually,  from  intermingling  with  the  old 
canes  bearing  berries,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  directly.  No  further  special  treatment  is  re¬ 
quired  till  the  berries  are  ripe  and  dry.  Then  the 
canes  bearing  berries  are  cut  away  close  to  the  root 
crown.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  sled-like 
device  with  a  blade  attached  to  one  runner.  This  is 
drawn  by  one  horse  and  so  guided  that  the  blade 
passes  over  the  reclining  branches,  completely  sever¬ 
ing  them  from  the  plant  close  to  the  root  crown. 
Men  follow  the  cutter,  rolling  the  severed  branches 
up  into  bundles  and  standing  them  up  against  the 
new  growth  to  dry. 

“Four  men  and  one  horse  cut  and  set  up  five  acres 
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per  day.  Next  comes  the  thrashing.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  and  sterns  become  perfectly  dry  (four  to  seven 
days  after  cutting)  a  team  is  driven  into  the  field 
with  a  wagon  bearing  a  flat-bottomed  rack  with  high 
sides.  One  man  throws  these  dry  bundles  into  the 
rack  with  a  fork  while  two  men  on  the  rack  thrash 
the  berries  out,  using  ordinary  forks  for  flails.  Three 
men  should  thrash  and  fan  out  three  acres  per  day. 
Each  berry  now  appears  with  a  stem  attached.  These 
stems  are  removed  by  passing  the  berries  through  a 
machine  designed  for  the  purpose,  at  a  merely  nom¬ 
inal  cost.  The  total  cost  of  labor  as  above  described 


does  not  exceed  the  ordinary  cost  of  pruning  out 
the  old  growth,  which  is  necessary  annually  when 
the  hand  picking  method  is  employed.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  seen  that  the  practical  effect  of  this  method 
on  the  cost  of  production  is  to  eliminate  the  cost  of 
harvesting.  About  eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound  is 
saved  in  cost  of  production.  By  this  method  two 
cents  per  pound  should  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

“The  life  or  usefulness  of  the  black  raspberry  is 
about  10  years.  But  if  you  wish  to  re-plant  earlier 
it  matters  little,  as  you  will  root  the  tips  from  the 
old  bushes  between  the  rows  one  year  in  advance 
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of  grubbing  the  old  plants  out,  so  only  losing  a  half 
crop  for  one  season.  It  requires  two  men  working 
six  months  to  care  for  a  40-acre  raspberry  orchard, 
with  two  extra  men  during  August.  As  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  feature  of  the  raspberry  farm,  the  cost  of  plants 
will  vary  from  $20  to  $40  per  acre  when  you  have  to 
buy  your  plants.  If  you  have  a  small  orchard  and 
propagate  your  own  plants  quite  a  saving  can  be 
made.  The  crop  grown  between  the  rows  the  first 
season  and  the  light  crop  of  fruit  the  second  will  pay 
the  cost  of  all  labor  for  the  first  two  years,  and 
probably  the  cost  of  plants.  You  should  realize  1,000 
pounds  of  dried  fruit  per  acre  annually.  Prices  vary 
from  15  to  30  cents  wholesale,  with  an  average  of 
20  cents.  The  cost  of  producing  and  harvesting  a 
crop  need  not  exceed  $20  per  acre.  These  figures 
make  a  showing  of  $180  per  acre,  net  annual  re¬ 
turns.”  _ 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CHEAP  LANDS. 
The  Use  of  Stable  Manures. 

[The  last  article  of  this  series  was  printed  on  page  807. 
We  have  held  this  discussion  of  stable  manures  until  now 
that  the  Winter  season  is  opening.] 

Part  vii. 

One  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  reclamation  of 
our  cheap  lands,  must  be  the  intelligent  use  of  stable 
manures.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject;  yet  as  a  thoughtful  man  rides  about  the  country, 
he  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  ignorance  or  care¬ 
lessness,  or  both,  of  the  average  farmer,  in  saving 
and  applying  this  valuable  fertilizer.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  excrement  of  the  domestic  animals  of  the 
United  States  is  worth,  as  plant  food,  annually 
$2,000,000,000.  It  is  also,  estimated  that  one-half  of 
this  vast  amount  is  wasted  by  careless  handling. 
What  a  comment  on  the  thrift  and  intelligence  of  the 
American  farmer!  No  other  business  in  the  country 
could  stand  such  a  loss.  .Neither  can  farming.  It  is 
imperative  that  better  methods  be  adopted  for  saving 
and  applying  the  valuable  by-product,  which  is  neces¬ 
sarily  present,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  upon  every 
farm.  It  may  help  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
stable  manure,  to  compare  the  amount  of  plant  food 
in  the  manure,  with  that  in  commercial  fertilizers. 
The  fertilizing  values  of  different  manures  follow, 
giving  number  of  pounds  in  one  ton : 

Nitrogen  Phos.  Acid  Fotash 

Horse  manure  tl.6  _  5.6  ....  10.6.... 

Cow  manure  8.8  ....  3.2  ....  8.0... . 

Sheep  manure  16.6  _  4.6  _  13.4.... 

Swine  manure  9.0  ....  3.8  ....  12.0.... 

One  200-pound  sack  of  average  commercial  fertili¬ 
zer  at  $25  per  ton  contains  four  pounds  nitrogen,  16 
phosphoric  acid,  and  four  potash.  The  fertilizer 
costs  $2.50,  and  if  it  is  worth  the  money  (I  am  not 


saying  that  it  is  not)  the  ton  of  manure  from  the  horse 
or  cow  stable  is  easily  worth  one-third  more,  or  say 
$3  per  ton,  for  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  it  contains,  to  say  nothing  of  its  value  as  hu¬ 
mus,  or  in  producing  a  better  mechanical  condition 
in  the  soil.  That  $3  per  ton  is  not  an  excessive  val¬ 
uation  of  this  product,  when  fresh  and  properly  saved, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  past  ten  years  the 
Ohio  Experiment.  Station  has  obtained  more  than  $3 
per  ton  for  manure,  in  actual  increase  of  crop.  Be¬ 
fore  we  consider  methods  of  saving  and  applying 
this  product,  two  or  three  underlying  principles  need 
to  be  thoroughly  understood. 

VALUE  OF  LIQUID  WASTE.— In  the  first  place 
let  it  be  understood  distinctly  that  the  liquid  waste 
from  our  animals  is  more  valuable  than  the  solid. 
Of  the  total  fertilizing  materials  voided  by  farm  ani¬ 
mals  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen  and  four-fifths  of  the 
potash  are  found  in  the  urine,  but  practically  none  of 
the  phosphoric  acid.  Upon  thousands  of  farms  little 
or  no  effort  is  made  to  save  the  liquid  manure.  In¬ 
deed  the  stables  are  often  purposely  constructed  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  draining  off  and  consequent  loss 
of  the  urine.  If  all  the  urine  is  thus  lost  and  the 
solid  excrement  alone  saved,  only  the  phosphoric 
acid  together  with  one-third  of  the  nitrogen  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  potash  is  saved.  It  is  not  hard  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  unproductive  farms  of  our  country, 
when  we  consider  the  vast  quantities  of  easily  availa¬ 
ble  plant  food,  that  every  year  drip  through  the  loose 
stable  floors  on  those  farms.  Another  thing  fur 
our  consideration  is  that  manure,  both  liquid  and 
solid,  must  decompose  before  its  plant  food  is  availa¬ 
ble.  The  urine  decomposes  much  more  quickly  than 
the  solid  excrement,  and  its  plant  food,  being  already 
in  solution,  is  much  more  valuable,  pound  for  pound, 
than  that  contained  in  the  solid  waste. 

LOSSES  FROM  LEACHING.— Another  thing  to 
be  thoroughly  understood  and  constantly  kept  in  mind 
is  that  a  large  part  of  the  plant  food  in  manure  is 
in  a  soluble  form.  Of  course  that  which  is  in  liquid 
form  is  already  in  solution,  and  chemical  changes  are 
constantly  rendering  soluble  that  which  is  contained 
by  the  solid  excrement.  A  very  little  thought  ought 
to  convince  anyone  that  when  manure  is  thrown 
where  the  rain  can  fall  upon  it,  especially  if  it  be  un¬ 
der  the  eaves  of  the  barn,  there  must  be  an  enor¬ 
mous  loss  from  leaching.  Experiments  might,  be  cited 
almost  without  number  to  show  how  great  is  this  loss. 
These  experiments  show  a  loss  of  from  30  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  plant  food  from  leaching, 
the  amount  of  loss  depending  upon  the  time  of  ex¬ 
posure  and  conditions.  In  certain  sections  of  our 
qountry,  where  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  fed  in 
open  yards,  and  the  manure  is  spread  over  a  large 
surface  and  left  exposed  for  months,  the  loss  must 
be  very  heavy.  From  the  fertility  point  of  view,  it 
would  probably  be  better  for  those  farms  if  the  grain 
were  all  sold  and  the  straw  and  fodder  plowed  under. 

LOSSES  DUE  TO  FERMENTATION.— Manure 
piled  loosely  is  apt  to  suffer  great  loss  by  rapid  de¬ 
composition,  with  development  of  heat.  In  this  rapid 
decay  the  materials  composing  the  manure  are  broken 
down,  and  the  elements  of  their  composition  returned 
to  the  source  from  which  they  originally  came.  The 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  lime,  etc.,  came  originally 
from  the  soil,  and  in  this  decomposition  are  returned 
to  the  soil.  But  the  nitrogen  came  originally  from 
the  air,  and  in  the  breaking  down  of  these  goes  back 
to  the  air  and  is  lost.  Whenever  we  see  the  manure 
heap  steaming,  or  whenever  we  detect  the  odor  of 


TWO  KIDS  AND  A  COLLIE.  Fig.  526. 

ammonia,  we  may  know  that  we  are  losing  nitrogen, 
the  costly  element  of  fertilization.  Experiments  have 
shown  the  loss  of  from  30  to  80  per  cent  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  manure  due  to  this  rapid  decomposition.  In 
one  experiment  no  nitrogen  at  all  was  found  in  “fire- 
fanged”  manure.  Decomposition  in  manure  begins 
almost  as  soon  as  voided,  and  it  is  impossible  to  store 
manure  under  any  system  without  some  loss,  but  it 
need  not  be  great,  compared  with  the  loss  sustained 
on  many  farms,  where  no  care  is  taken  to  absorb  the 
liquid  waste  of  the  animals,  and  the  product  of  the 
stable  thrown  into  an  uncovered  yard,  and  allowed 
to  leach  and  heat  for  months.  Such  a  product  is 
often  scarcely  worth  the  handling,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  is  regarded  of  little  value.  f.  l.  allen. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  oply 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Pat  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

FEED  THE  CROP  FULL  MEASURE. 

The  natural  condition  of  the  soil  is 
not  so  important  in  making  'a  success 
of  growing  crops,  as  it  is  that  the  farm¬ 
er  shall  fully  realize  that  his  land  is 
simply  something  which  will  hold  up 
the  plants  while  he  feeds  them.  So  far 
as  I  know  this  great  truth  was  first  giv¬ 
en  to  the  public  by  the  author  of  “Ten 
Acres  Enough,”  40  or  more  years  ago. 
The  book  professed  to  be  a  sort  of  au¬ 
tobiography.  According  to  the  writer, 
he  had  a  neighbor  in  one  of  the  very 
sandy  sections  of  New  Jersey,  who  said 
that  all  that  he  wanted  of  the  land  was 
to  hold  the  plant  while  he  fed  it.  Many 
northern  people  have  an  idea  that  the 
light  sandy  soils  of  Florida  will  not 
produce  profitable  crops.  Yet  many 
have  grown  rich,  cropping  land  in  New 
Jersey  which  is  so  light  that  in  dry 
weather  the  surface  drifts  like  snow. 
I  have  seen  strawberry  plants,  of  the 
previous  season’s  growth,  dug  in  the 
Spring  near  Manchester,  N.  J.,  that 
were  covered  from  four  to  six  inches 
deep  with  sand  which  had  blown  from 
the  neighboring  fields  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  This  Summer  I  have  seen  some 
crops  of  beets,  sweet  corn,  etc.,  which 
were  grown  on  Florida  sand  by  a  dairy¬ 
man  near  Jacksonville,  that  could  hardly 
be  surpassed  in  quantity  or  quality  by 
any  northern  gardener.  His  soil  had 
been  gardened  for  several  years  and  was 
in  good  condition,  yet  he  covered  it  with 
stable  manure,  and  then  added  400 
pounds  of  ground  bone  and  200  pounds 
of  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  to 
each  acre. 

As  an  example  of  what  good  farming 
will  do,  let  me  tell  the  story  of  a  rhu¬ 
barb  crop  grown  on  Long  Island,  near 
New  York  City,  this  year.  A  friend  has 
four  acres  in  rhubarb,  one-half  set  out 
in  the  Spring  of  1907  and  the  other  half 
set  in  1908.  I  do  not  know  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  but 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  thoroughly 
done,  judging  from  the  crop  this  year, 
and  the  fact  that  he  applies  each  year 
about  20  tons  of  horse  manure  and  300 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  each  acre. 
The  plants  were  set  in  rows  four  feet 
apart  and  three  feet  between  the  plants, 
giving  approximately  3,600  plants  per 
acre.  The  yield  this  year,  one-half  the 
patch  being  set  only  one  year,  was  95,- 
000  bunches,  averaging  about  1J4  pound 
each,  and  selling  for  from  $3  per  100 
bunches  at  the  first,  down  to  $1  per  100 
at  the  close  of  the  season.  The  season 
varies  from  year  to  year  according  to 
the  weather.  This  year  it  lasted  from 
May  8  to  the  last  of  July;  in  fact  when 
he  last  wrote,  August  11,  he  said  that 
he  had  pulled  some  that  day,  as  there 
was  still  some  sale  for  it,  although  last 
year  at  that  date  it  was  impossible  to 
sell  it  at  all.  The  work  of  handling  this 
crop  is  laborious,  as  it  is  both  heavy 
and  bulky.  As  the  total  weight  was  over 
70  tons  and  it  all  had  to  be  handled  in¬ 
side  of  three  months,  it  makes  an  aver¬ 
age  of  over  a  ton  a  day;  as  the  amount 
gathered  daily,  for  the  first  week  or 
two,  must  have  been  much  below  the 
average,  it  follows  that  in  the  height  of 
the  season  they  must  frequently  have 
handled  from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  two  or 
more  tons  a  day.  The  bunching  was 
done  by  women,  who  could  put  up  from 
1,200  to  1,500  bunches  per  day,  and  were 
paid  15  cents  per  hundred,  thus  earning 
from  $1.80  to  $2  per  day.  With  a  favor¬ 
able  season  the  yield  next  year  should 
be  much  greater,  as  the  plants  will  be 
two  and  three  years  old.  But  the  grower 
tells  me  that  the  profitable  life  of  a  field 
is  only  five  years,  as  after  that  time  the 
plants  get  so  large  that  they  crowd,  and 
,  the  stalks  are  too  small  to  be  market¬ 


able.  it  must  then  be  taken  up,  divided 
and  reset.  The  illustrations  which  I 
have  given  of  the  value  of  heavy  fer¬ 
tilization  are  not  needed  by  experienced 
market  gardeners,  but  beginners  need  to 
have  its  importance  impressed  upon 
them.  Remember,  that  it  is  not  true 
economy  to  stint  the  supply  of  plant 
food.  The  old  adage,  “Saving  at  the 
spigot  and  letting  it  waste  at  the  bung- 
hole,”  has  great  practical  force  when 
applied  to  the  market  gardener  or  truck 
farmer  who  tries  to  economize  by  apply¬ 
ing  less  fertilizer  than  the  crop  can  use 
to  advantage.  w.  c.  s. 

Switzerland,  Fla. 


THE  “YELLOWS”  IN  PEACH. 


On  page  927,  I  see  the  theory  of  the 
yellows  expounded,  also  on  editorial 
page,  remarks  in  the  same  trend  regard¬ 
ing  cause  of  the  yellows  and  blight. 
These  opinions  are  just  in  line  with  my 
personal  observations.  For  the  past  three 
years  or  four  years  this  has  been  em¬ 
phatically  proven.  Three  years  ago  at 
our  State  Horticultural  Society  meeting 
I  put  in  the  question  box  a  suggestion 
that  such  might  be  the  case  and  asked 
those  present  if  they  could  recall  what 
kind  of  Winters  and  Summers  had  pre¬ 
ceded  the  epidemics  of  blight  and  yel¬ 
lows.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any 


present  who  took  enough  interest  in  it  to 
make  any  reply,  and  I  then  called  their 
attention  to  the  three  worst  periods  of 
this  generation,  and  stated  that  some 
two  years  previous  to  each,  we  had  very 
severe  Winters,  when  the  frost  had  gone 
very  deep  into  the  ground,  and  as  soon 
as  we  had  a  dry  Summer  after  each  se¬ 
vere  Winter  we  had  blight  and  yellows. 
The  frost  comes  when  there  is  but  little 
snow,  the  roots  to  a  great  depth  are 
frozen  as  well  as  the  tops,  in  fact  the 
tops  thaw  out  first  and  the  roots  can¬ 
not  supply  sap  circulation  that  the  body 
demands,  hence  the  drying  out  and 
breaking  down  of  circulation  system. 
The  next  Summer  sees  but  slight  differ¬ 
ence  in  appearance  and  growth,  but  like 
a  man  with  weak  circulation  the  trees 
cannot  stand  an  unfavorable  Summer, 
and  while  it  may  make  a  good  growth 
yet  is  not  of  proper  construction,  and 
then  comes  blight  or  yellows  and  kind¬ 
red  affections.  A  bud  or  graft  taken 
from  this  cannot  possibly  be  entirely 
right,  and  as  the  whole  tree  finally  comes 
from  this  single  bud  or  graft  it  stands 
a  considerable  likelihood  of  being  of 
weakened  condition.  It  has  always 
seemed  ridiculous  that  it  was  contagious. 
The  fact  that  one  tree  was  affected  this 
year  and  other  trees  next  year  and  all 
the  orchard  the  next  only  shows  that 
some  trees  were  more  seriously  hurt 
than  others,  or  that  more  aggravated 
conditions  prevailed.  Lack  of  potash  in 
soil  always  induces  improper  growth, 
and  of  course  less  freezing  is  necessary 
to  upset  the  tree  so  grown. 

New  Jersey.  Walter  c.  black. 


LACES 

Holiday  Importations 

now  remly.  Beautiful  new  designs  of 
every  kind  for  every  purpose.  Also  a 
large  assortment  of  Lace  Collars, 
Table  Covers  and  Red  Spreads  for 
Christmas  Gifts.  # 

Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  samples  showing  the  greatest  vari¬ 
ety  and  designs. 

IMPORTERS  LACE  CO.,  Dept.  M  1  Madison  Ave.,  Near  Toik 


Axe  Talks 


Whether  you  have  only  occasional 
use  for  an  axe  on  the  farm — or  make 
your  living  by  using  an  axe  —  you 
should  have  the  very  best  axe  made — 
the  “C.A.C.”  It  has  thin,  tough 
blade  that  will  hold  an  edge  twice  as 
long  as  ordinary  axes.  Made  single 
or  double  bits.  The  next  time  you 
buy  an  axe  look  for  the  trade  mark. 

Your  dealer  should 
have  them. 

Send  for  our 
booklet,  “The 
Story  of  the  ‘CAC’ 
Axe,”  and  how  one  man  cut  5 Y\ 
cords  of  wood  in  one  day. 

C.  A.  C.  AXE  CO., 

39  Congress  St,,  -  Boston,  Mas*. 


SAN'JOSE  SCALE  CAN  BE  DESTROYED 

NOW 

Because  it’s  dormant. 

The  trees  are  in  the  best  condition  for 
spraying  because  they  are  leafless. 

There  is  less  wind  and  more  time. 

“LION  BRAND” 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

is  acknowledged  the  most  effective  and 
safest  spray.  Ready  for  immediate  use. 
Sold  at  a  price  lower  than  home-made,  or 
any  other  brand  of  standard  insecticide. 
It’s  the  kind  to  order. 

“LION  BRAND”  is  most  accurately 
made  of  the  purest  ingredients,  and  most 
economical  to  nse. 

Largest  factory  in  the  world  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  experience  back  of  it.  We 
manufacture  absolutely  nothing  hut 
spraying  materials  and  insecticides. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  on 

WHEN,  WHY  AND  HOW  TO  SPRAY. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  COMPANY, 

614  HUDSON  TERMINAL  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND  PLANTS 

All  the  most  desirable  varieties  for  home  and 
commercial  orchard  planting.  Shade  trees,  hardy 
shrubs,  roses,  hedge  plants. 

Free  descriptive  catalog. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


LittleTrees&  Plants 

will  hear  fruit  almost  as  quickly  as  the  large  ones. 
Some  of  you  are  a  long  distance  from  a  nursery. 
We  can  send  them  in  finest  condition  to  any  part 
of  the  country  by  mail  postpaid. 

PEACHES  and  APPLES  at  $1.00  per  doz. 
Other  stock  at  proportionate  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


80,000  APPIiE—1  Year  Buds. 

Stavman,  York  Imperial,  Grimes,  Baldwin,  Etc.,  3  to  7  feet 

30,000  PLUM-1  and  3  Years. 

Wickson,  Abundance,  Burbank,  Bed  June,  October  Purple,  Etc. 

30,000  CHERRY-Sweet  and  Sour. 

We  don’t  grow  the  3  for  a  Nickel  kind.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  best  stock  Money  and  Brains  can  pro¬ 
duce  ever  leaves  our  nurseries.  1909  Catalog  for 
the  asking. 

THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO.,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Don’t  Be  Deceived 
About  Roofings 

Don’t  judge  any  roofing  by  the  way  it  looks 
before  it  is  laid.  The  only  test  of  a  roofing  is 
how  it  will  wear. 

There  are  more  then  300  substitutes  for  the 
genuine  Ruberoid.  Some  are  known  as 
“  rubber  roofings.”  Others  have  names 
which  sound  like  Ruberoid. 

A  single  summer  of  use  will  show  the 
difference. 

For  there  is  no  rubber  in  Ruberoid.  It  is 
not  a  tar  roofing.  Not  an  asphalt  roofing. 
Not  an  asbestos  roofing. 

Its  wonderful  properties  are  due  to  our  ex¬ 
clusive  product,  Ruberoid  gum. 

This  gum  is  as  flexible  as  new  rubber,  but  it  per¬ 
manently  withstands  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  rain, 
the  snow— which  rubber  will  not  do. 

It  is  so  nearly  fire-proof  that  hot  coals  thrown 
on  a  roof  of  Ruberoid  will  set  fire  neither  to  the 
roofing  nor  the  timbers  underneath. 

RUBEROID 

(REGISTERED  IX  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE) 

Ruberoid  roofing  was  the  first  ready  roofing  by 
several  years. 

Asphalt  roofing  and  the  so-called  "rubber”  and 
“asbestos”  roofings  have  come — and  gone— and 
been  replaced.  While  the  first  roofs  of  Ruberoid, 
laid  more  than  seventeen  years  ago,  will  see  many 
mare  years  of  actual  use. 

Ruberoid  roofing  is  made  plain  and  in  colors. 
These  colors.  Rod.  Brown,  Green,  are  a  part  of  the 
roofing— they  do  not  wear  off  or  fade.  They  are 
impregnated  under  our  exclusively  owned,  pat¬ 
ented  process. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Before  deciding  on  any  roofing  for  any  purpose, 
get  our  free  book  which  giveB  the  results  of  our 
tests  with  all  kinds  of  roofings — shingles,  tar,  tin, 
asphalt  and  ready  roofings. 

This  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  practical  roofing  in¬ 
formation,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  ail  who  address 
Department  31-Q,  The  Standard  Paint  Company, 

100  William  Street,  Now  York. 

The  Ireland  Straight-Line  Drag 
cj/  j.  Sawing  Machine 

This  sawing  rig  fills  a  long 

felt  want  for  sawing  large 

timber.  It  is  simple,  durable  and  the  most 

practical  straight-line  sawing  rig  on  the  market. 

We  also  make  circular  saw  rigs,  saw  and  shingle  mills. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 

14  State  Street,  NORWICH,  NEW  YORK. 

Feed!  Corn  Cobs 

Save  Your  Trees. 

Order  Protectors  now  and  save  your 
young  Fruit  Trees  from  being  destroyed 
by  Rabbits  and  Mice  during  the  winter. 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  can  furnish 
you  the  best  Tree  Protector  made  for 
less  than  one  cent  each. — Adv. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 

TDCC0  FR0M  BEARING  trees. 

I  nil  A  Grown  in  the  famous 
IIILL.U  Genesee  Valley.  SAMUEL 
FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—  Car  lots  or  less. 
ROOT.  GILLIES, 

Medina,  N.  Y. 


rnD  CA|  C— Fine  stock  of  Ruby  Raspberry  plants, 
FUR  OttLL  Wilder  and  Fay  Currant  Bushes.  Also 
cuttings.  J.  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


At  Big  Profit! 

CORN  COBS  are  now  widely  recognized  as  a  very  es¬ 
sential  ingredient  for  stock  feed.  Do  not  waste  this 
valuable  portion  of  your  crop  any  longer. 

Send  in  your  name  for  our  Free  Book— an  authori¬ 
tative  treatise  on  feeding  cattle,  milk  cows,  horses,  hogs, 
sheep  and  poultry.  Post  yourself  on  these  subjects  and 
learn  the  profit  there  is  in  owning  a  NEW  HOLLAND 
Feed  Mill,  which  your  dealer  Is  authorized  to  let 
you  try  free. 

The  NEW  HOLLAND, 
though  low  In  price,  most 
effectively  grinds  com  cobs 
and  all  small  grains— evenly 
mixed  meal ;  fine  or 
coarse  ;  for  table 
or  stock.  No 
“filling  up,”  no 
needless  friction; 
adapted  to  any  kind 
of  power. 

Write  to-day  for 
book  on  Feeding 
Grain  and  the  next 
time  you  go  to 
town,  call  on  a 
NEW  HOLLAND 
dealer.  If  youcan’t 
find  one,  we  will 
supply  you  direct 
and  give  you  an 
extended  free  trial. 

Ever  try  a  NEW  HOLLAND  WOOD  SAW  l 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  13.  New  Holland  ft. 


TRY  KEVITT’S  SYSTEM  1910  Athenla,'  X .  J. 


FERTILIZER  LIME 

etc.,  address 

tSYVALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Booklet  onCATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres  I  am 
growing  for  telephone  poles.  I  Bell  the 
best  tree  pruner  in  the  world. 

II.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11  MECUANIC8BURG,  OHIO 


ATTENTION— FARMERS 

First  cost  does  not  count. 

One  cylinder  burst  by  freezing  counts  hard. 

One  gallon  of  fuel  a  day  too  much  counts  harder. 
Constant  doctoring  of  ordinary  engine!  (Can’t 
print  it). 

rHEffkwW&r  AIR-COOLED  ENGINES 


LOOK  FOR 


have  no  water  to  freeze  and  use  less  fuel  than 
water  cooled  engines.  Cost  half  as  much  as  the 
ordinary  kind  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The  only  air-  JH|S  BRAND 
cooled  engines  guaran¬ 
teed  for  all  work.  Write  IwIVcir 

for  Catalog  No.  5.  140  SHEBIOAM  SI. 


4 

“  New  Modern  ” 

Litter  Carrier 

4J  The  most  practical  and  up-to-date  time  and  labor 
saver  on  the  market,  Carries  the  litter  away  from  _ 
stables  and  saves  you  three-fourths  the  expense. 

Pays  For  Itself  in  a  Short  Time 

4J  Double  trolley,  double  chain  hoists,  easy  to  use  and 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

Our  “  New  Modern  ”  Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

with  individual  manger  and  watering  basin  is  the 
best  yet.  Write  for  circulars. 

Glor  Bros,  and  Willis  Mfg.,  Co., 

16  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

“  Everything  for  the  barn.”  J 


» 


1909. 

WINTER  INJURY  TO  PEACH  TREES. 

Last  week  we  gave  some  notes  on 
peach  yellows  taken  from  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  report.  Peach  trees  are  often  found 
dead  or  dying  and  the  injury  credited 
to  yellows  when  other  causes  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  A  case  of  this  sort  is  report¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Clinton.  Following  a 
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ONE  SIDE  LEFT  ALIVE.  Fig.  527. 

severe  drought  and  a  hard  Winter  a 
good  many  peach  trees  began  to  die 
shortly  after  they  leaved  out.  In  one 
case  this  trouble  was  confined  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  variety.  They  were  bought  for  E!- 
bertas,  but  another  kind,  probably  Late 
Crawford,  was  substituted.  This  proved 
more  tender  than  Elberta,  and  most  of 
them  died.  The  Connecticut  Station 
report  follows : 

The  diseased  trees  had  started  to  de¬ 
velop  their  foliage,  hut  this  soon  turned 
yellow  and  dropped  off  before  maturing. 
Soni"  of  the  trees  by  .Tune  2  had  dropped 
all  of  their  foliage  except  small  tufts  at 
the  end  of  the  twigs,  hut  the  fruit  still 
adhered.  The  trouble  was  found  to  he 
due  to  Winter  injury,  which  killed  the 
roots  and  girdled  the  hark  at  the  base  of 
the  tree,  reaching  above  the  ground  two 
or  three  inches,  and  forming  the  so-called 
“collar  girdle.”  This  hark  could  easily  be 
peeled  off,  as  shown  in  tire  illustration. 
Some  indication  of  injury  to  the  wood  at 
the  girdle  was  also  shown  by  its  brownish 
color.  Some  of  the  trees  were  dead  only 
on  one  side,  and  in  that  case  the  roots 
were  not  all  killed  or  the  hark  completely 
girdled. 

This  injury  to  peach  trees  is  most  likely 
to  occur  on  places  where  the  soil  is  not 
properly  drained,  or  where  the  trees  are 
exposed  so  that  the  snow  is  blown  off  from 
the  ground  around  the  trees.  The  snow 
acts  as  a  mulch,  and  is  of  great  value  in 
protecting  the  roots  and  base  of  the  tree. 
Cover  crops  or  a  vegetable  mulch  is  of 
similar  service  where  injury  of  this  kind 


BARK  KILLED  IN  WINTER.  Fig.  528. 

is  likely  to  occur.  Likewise,  growers  in 
this  State  have  found  it  profitable,  especial¬ 
ly  with  young  trees,  to  throw  up  the  dirt 
around  the  base  in  the  Fall  and  then 
scrape  it  away  again  in  the  Spring. 

Picture  of  the  injured  tree  and  a  case 
where  one  side  started  to  grow  are 
shown  at  Figs.  527  and  528. 

Willie:  “The  Smiths  are  a  kind  of 
relation  of  ours.  Our  dog  is  their  dog’s 
brother.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 


A  CANADIAN  SEEDLING  PLUM. 

d  he  plum  shown  in  Fig.  529  origina¬ 
ted  in  my  own  garden,  springing  up 
along  with  about  a  dozen- others  under 
one  of  my  Lincoln  trees.  I  transplanted 
all  of  them  in  a  row,  and  let  all  grow 
until  bearing  age,  this  being  the  only 
one  worth  anything,  I  destroyed  the  re¬ 
mainder.  I  watched  this  tree  particu¬ 
larly,  being  a  better  grower  and  show¬ 
ing  bark  and  foliage  resembling  the  par¬ 
ent,  and  it  has  developed  into  a  nice 
shapely  tree.  It  is  now  11  years  (last 
Spring)  from  the  seed,  and  the  present 
is  the  sixth  crop,  which  was  over  two 
baskets,  or  exceeding  half  a  bushel.  The 
first  crop  was  three  plums.  I  had  about 
60  seedlings  altogether  in  the  row,  and 
out  of  the  lot  there  is  only  one  other 
of  any  value.  This  other  did  not  bear 
any  this  season,  having  a  very  heavy 
crop  last  year.  It  is  a  handsome,  sweet, 
plum  and  resembles  Lombard  some¬ 
what;  it  clings  to  the  stone,  instead  of 
dropping  when  overripe  it  hangs  on  and 
starts  to  dry  up  at  the  stem  end,  which 
I  consider  a  very  useful  pecu’.iarity. 

I  have  also  a  new  harvest  apple  that 
I  think  will  be  of  some  value,  seedling 
of  Duchess,  fully  two  weeks  earlier,  and 
averages  larger ;  very  fine  flavor,  and 
texture  resembling  a  pear;  well  striped 
red  on  greenish  yellow  ground,  and  tree 
an  ideal  shape  with  immense  sized 
leaves  and  the  best  jointed  limbs  to  body 


A  CANADIAN  SEEDLING  PLUM.  Fig.  529. 

I  ever  saw  on  any  tree.  It  has  already 
acquired  a  local  reputation  as  a  dessert 
apple.  The  boys  of  -the  street  are  al¬ 
ways  anxious  to  know  when  they  are 
fit  to  sample.  wm.  judge. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  plum  was  of  delicious 
flavor,  rich  and  sugary,  with  the  quality 
we  all  look  for  in  this  fruit.  It  im¬ 
pressed  us  as  distinctly''  valuable,  com¬ 
bining  high  flavor  with  good  shipping 
qualities. 


The 
Tie  iv 
Model 
71?  24 


Marlin 


This  new  6-shot 
model  is  the  simplest, 
surest,  and  fastest  12- 
gauge  repeater  made. 

It  has  the  solid  top, 
side  ejection  and 
double  extractors  — 
special  fflar/m  fea¬ 
tures  of  comfort  and 
convenience.  The  closed-in  breech 
keeps  the  action  clean  and  the  shells 
dry — keeps  out  rain,  snow,  dirt,  leaves 
twigs  and  sand. 

The  new  take-down  construction  allows 
you  to  take  gun  apart  in  ten  seconds  for 
cleaning  or  packing,  yet  the  joint  is  always 
as  firm  and  rigid  as  in  a  Bolid  frame,  non¬ 
take-down  gun.  The  fat  forearm  fits  your 
hand  and  helps  quick  operation. 

The  full  choked  guns  are  guaranteed 
close-shooting,  hard-hitting  guns,  and  are 
unequalled  for  ducks,  geese,  foxes  and  all 
long-range  work. 


A  circular  giving  large 
illustration,  with  full 
description  of  this 
handsome  new  gun, 
sent  free  on  request  or 
with  complete  136-page 
catalog  for  3  stamps. 


7%e 2Har/ln //rearms  Co., 

157  Willow  Street,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Warm  homes-happy  childhood 

You  cannot  keep  children 
off  the  floors,  and  you  can¬ 
not  keep  them  from  colds 
and  coughs  if  the  floor  is 
cold  and  drafty.  The  way 
to  keep  the  floors  warm — 
the  way  to  make  sure  that 
every  spot  ALL  over  your 
home  is  uniformly,  cozily 
warm  is  to  heat  it  with 


American  x  Ideal 

il Radiators  '-Mboilers 


These  outfits  for  Hot- Water  and  Low-Pressure  Steam  heating 
will  safeguard  the  health  of  the  “little  citizens”  who  want  to  play  se¬ 
curely  on  the  floors  and  at  windows;  make  the  housework  easier  for  the 
mother;  and  bring  a  cheerful  sense  of  comfort  and  content  into  the  home. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  help  keep  the  house  clean; 
they  bring  no  dust,  dirt,  soot,  or  coal-gas  into  the  rooms  to  soil  and 
wear  carpets,  curtains,  and  furniture.  They  keep  a  new  house  new, 
and  cause  an  old  house  to  have  its  life  and  value  prolonged. 

Regardless  of  where  you  may  live,  farm  or  town, 
your  house  can  be  heated  properly.  Old  houses  are 
as  easily  equipped  as  new  without  tearing  up. 

City  water  supply  is  not  needed — same  water  is 
used  over  and  over  again.  IDEAL  Boilers  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators  give  an  added  value  to 
any  property  beyond  their  first  cost.  The  saving 
on  fuel  bills  and  back-breaking  labor,  and  the 
added  cleanliness  make  them  a  comfort-giving 
investment. 

Our  {free)  book,  “Heating  Investments,  ” 

tells  you  the  facts.  Write  or  phone  to-day. 


A  No.  3-22  IDEAL  Boiler  and  600  ft.  of  38- 
in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the 
owner  $255,  were  used  to  Hot-Water  heat 
this  cottage.  At  this  price  the  goods  can 
be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  Fit¬ 
ter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor, 
pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installation 
is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions. 


Showrooms  in 
all  large  cities 


AMERICANRADIATOR  COMPANY 


Write  Dept.  9 
CHICAGO 


Say,  Now,  Be  Fair  About  It — 


Haven’t  we  all  done  pretty  well  the  past  year?  Then  let’s 
enjoy  some  of  our  success  and  Get  a  Low  Down 
Handy  Wacron  or  a  set  of  Low  Steel  Wheels 
and  make  work  easier  for  next  year.  That’s  the  way 
to  uso  prosperity.  Get  our  Catalogue. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


2  54  PAGE-  CATALOG  FREE 

TELLING  HOW  TO  SAW  LUMBER,  SHINGLES, 

wood;  grind  corn  and  wheat;  also  describ-* 

ING  FULL  LINE  OF  ENGINES.  BOILERS,  GASOLINE 
ENGINES*  WATER-WHEELS  AND  MILL  GEARING. 
DELOACH  MILL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Bo*  JTO  Bridgeport.  Alabama. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  tor  portable  purposes,  also  larger  sizes. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  General  Machinery, 
NEW  and  REBUILT  at  Lowest  Prices. 
THE  “LEADER”  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  and  efficient. 

Send  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

<Ibe  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER.SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  71617th  St.,  Kacine,  Wls. 


Free  Trial  To  You 


Water  Supply  _ 

wherever  you  want  It  at  low  cost  from  " 
stream,  pond  or  spring,  with  tho 

Foster  High  Duty  Rams 


Your  money  back  if  It  falls.  That  is  our  written  guar- 
,anty  to  you.  Coats  little,  self-oper- 
atine,  no  repairs.  Write  for  price 
and  FREE  BOOK,  containing  helpful 
Water  Supply  Suggestions. 

Powers  Specialty  Co. 
Trinity  Bldg.,  Wow  York,  N.  Y. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY  €  Z' 

a^SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY  I 

SELLS  for  SIXTY  "VF 

;kote,GILSON  Gasoline 


MM 


llJIllilJilfQ  ENGINE 

1 11111111111  Hara  For 

Lrators,  Churns.  Wash  Ma- 
iN^hinea.  etc.  Free  Trial 
to  25  Horse  Power 
Ask  for  Catalog- 


GILSON  MFC.  CO. flU  Park  St.  Pori  Washington.  Wis. 


GALLOWAY 


YOU 
$50  to  $300 


^%y§l 


history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  i  turn  them  out  all  alike'by  the  thousands^^mv 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  vou 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  rav 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  1  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  end  buy  a 


3-Hm-Pm  Only  $119.50 


^°j>: 


Get  Gaiioway’s 
Biggest  and  Best 

BOOK 


GASOUNE 

ENGINE 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway,  Prom.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
665  Galloway  Station ,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


866 
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STERILIZING  HOT-BED  OR  GREEN¬ 
HOUSE  SOIL. 

The  ever-increasing  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases  that  most  of  our  plants 
are  heir  to,  have  caused  many  growers 
to  look  about  them  for  a  remedy.  In 
hotbeds  and  greenhouses,  where  the 
crops  are  practically  the  same  all  the 
time,  the  soil  soon  becomes  so  infested 
with  insects  and  fungus  disease,  that 
one  of  two  things  must  be  resorted  to ; 
move  the  frames  to  a  new  location,  and 
use  all  fresh  new  soil,  or  sterilize  the 
soil  that  has  already  been  in  use.  In 
many  instances,  sterilizing  is  not  only 
the  surest,  but  the  cheapest  method  to 
pursue.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  very 
extensive  greenhouse  plant.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  prac¬ 
ticed  changing  the  soil  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  This  was  found  to  be  so 
very  expensive,  that  sterilizing  was 
adopted  instead,  with  better  results  and 
less  expense.  T  o  do  the  work  of  ster¬ 
ilizing  the  onlv  practical  method  that  I 
know  of  is  cooking  the  soil  with  live 
steam.  To  do  this,  we  use  an  apparatus 
made  of  lJ4-inch  piping,  perforated 
every  six  or  seven  inches  of  its  length, 
by  drilling  small  holes  all  the  way 
through  the  pipe.  At  each  set  of  the 
drill,  the  pipe  is  turned  one-quarter  way 
round.  My  apparatus  is  made,  by  using 
five  runs  of  this  perforated  pipe  seven 
feet  long,  connected  by  thread  and  coup¬ 
ling  at  each  end  into  two-inch  headers, 
with  a  connection  in  the  center  of  one 
end,  to  connect  the  steam  pipe.  The 
whole  thing  when  completed  looks  about 
the  same  as  the  rough  diagram  below. 

Tlrs  apparatus  will  take  all  the  steam, 
that  a  good  lively  seven  or  eight  horse- 


HIPING  FOR  STERILIZING  SOIL. 


power  steam  boiler  will  furnish.  \V!hen 
ready  to  begin  sterilizing,  build  a  box 
10  or  11  inches  bigger  all  around,  than 
the  size  of  the  apparatus,  and  20  inches 
deep,  fill  half  full  of  soil  to  be  sterilized, 
place  the  apparatus  in  place  equalizing 
distances  on  all  sides;  wrap  each  per¬ 
forated  pipe  with  burlap  sufficient  to 
keep  dirt  from  falling  into  the  small 
holes,  finish  filling  the  box  just  a  little 
more  than  level  full.  Cover  tightly  with 
old  bags  or  two  thicknesses  of  good 
heavy  canvas  and  weight  down  with 
loose  boards,  close  up  all  cracks  and 
crevices  to  prevent  heat  and  steam  from 
escaping.  Connect  with  boiler  and  turn 
on  steam,  the  pressure  of  which  should 
be  from  70  to  100  pounds.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  two  hours  or  more  to  cook  this 
batch  thoroughly  through.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  get  it  as  near  right  as  pos¬ 
sible;  if  too  little  heat  is  applied,  some 
germs,  insects,  and  weed  seeds  will  still 
be  alive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  high 
degree  of  heat  is  reached  and  main¬ 
tained  any  length  of  time,  the  beneficial 
germs  (which  stand  a  higher  degree  of 
heat  -for  a  short  time)-  will  also  be 
killed.  I  saw  a  very  striking  example 
of  this  a  year  ago,  where  one  batch  of 
soil  in  a  greenhouse,  had  been  cooked 
with  too  high  a  degree  of  heat,  and 
that  degree  maintained  too  long.  The 
first  crop  of  lettuce  planted  in  this  soil 
would  not  grow,  simply  because,  as  sta¬ 
ted  before,  the  beneficial  germs  were 
practically  all  killed.  Now  the  question 
arises,  what  is  the  right  temperature? 
Our  scientific  men  tell  us  210  degrees, 
I  believe,  however,  that  two  or  three 
degrees  less  will  answer  every  purpose ; 
we  will  then  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Some  may  think,  that  soil  so  treated 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  grow  good 
strong  healthy  plants  without  heavy  ap¬ 
plications  of  fertilizer;  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  If  the  proper  compost  is  used, 
when  placed  in  the  sterilizing  box,  it 
will  produce  just  as  vigorous  and  a 
more  healthy  plant  than  the  same  soil 
would,  had  it  not  been  sterilized.  There 


is  one  thing,  I  have  noticed.  This  steri¬ 
lized  soil  seems  to  dry  out  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  the  same  soil  not  sterilized; 
hence,  it  needs  more  frequent  watering. 
There  is  one  notable  fact  in  using  steri¬ 
lized  soil  for  hotbeds,  not  a.  weed  ap¬ 
pears.  This  alone,  in  satisfaction  and 
labor,  will  pay  for  half  the  trouble. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  also  know  that 
any  fungus  diseases  lurking  in  this 
soil  are  killed,  and  a  healthy  plant  is  the 
result,  so  far  as  contagion  from  the  soil 
is  concerned.  c.  c.  hulsart. 


FALL  WORK  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

After  crops  are  removed  from  the 
ground  I  clean  up  and  get  the  ground 
ready  for  another  year.  I  try  to  put  a 
coat  of  manure  over  all  of  it  if  there 
is  time  and  manure  is  available,  but  I 
always  make  it  a  rule  to  plow  in  the 
Fall,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  it  destroys 
a  great  number  of  insects,  especially 
cutworms.  I  had  this  illustrated  quite 
forcibly  this  Summer.  When  we  moved 
on  this  place,  two  years  ago  in  August, 
one-half  of  it  was  in  June  grass  sod  and 
weeds,  and  the  rest  had  growing  on  it 
the  finest  crop  of  pigeon  grass  I  ever 
saw.  All  of  it  should  have  been  and 
probably  was,  a  regular  nursery  for  cut¬ 
worms,  but  I  plowed  it  in  October,  and 
the  next  year  had  no  cutworms  at  all, 
while  a  neighbor  who  had  corn  stubble 
and  potato  ground  plowed  his  in  the 
Spring,  and  planted  among  other  things 
three  acres  of  tomatoes,  but  had  them 
destroyed  so  badly  that  it  was  plowed 
up  again.  Last  Fall  a  part  of  my  garden 
was  not  in  shape  to  plow,  so  was  left 
till  Spring,  and  I  was  bothered  very 
much  with  cutworms.  Then  by  plowing 
quite  deeply  and  leaving  the  land  quite 
rough  the  frosts  of  Winter  mellow  it 
down,  and  it  is  in  fine  shape  to  work 
in  the  Spring. 

This  Winter  I  shall  haul  manure  on 
this  plowed  ground  except  where  I  wish 
to  put  the  first  early  crops,  and  disk  it 
in  in  the  Spring.  If  there  is  any  that  is 
too  coarse  I  shall  shake  out  and  haul 
off  the  coarsest  of  it.  By  plowing  part 
of  the  manure  in  in  the  Fall  and  putting 
the  rest  on  in  the  Winter  when  the 
snows  and  rains  will  dissolve  and  wash 
in  a  part  of  it,  and  by  disking  it  in  in 
the  Spring,  I  hope  to  have  the  manure 
•thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  which 
I  think  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
spreading  it  all  on  in  the  Spring  and 
plowing  it  under. 

I  have  a  nice  patch  of  Welsh  and  Sil- 
verskin  onions,  which  were  sowed  the 
first  part  of  August  which  I  shall  cover 
or  partly  cover  with  well-rotted  manure, 
put-ting  on  at  least  two  inches,  and  then 
cover  well  with  a  good  coat  of  wild 
hay.  Then  there  is  the  soil  to  get  ready 
for  the  Spring  hotbeds.  It  can  be  done 
very  much  better'  now  thaii  in  the 
Spring.  The  rotted  rnanure  in  the  old 
hotbeds  is  a  good  manure,  and  the 
spots  in  the  garden  where  good  crops 
grew  will  be  good  soil.  Mix  this  about 
one-third  manure  and  two-thirds  soil, 
throw  it  in  a  flat  pile  that  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  some  old  pieces  of  board, 
and  then  about  a  foot  of  coarse  horse 
manure.  Then  pile  on  wild  hay  or  straw 
until  it  will  not  freeze,  and  it  will  be  a 
great  deal  handier  than  to  be  scraping 
it  up  in  any  old  place  where  it  can  be 
found  in  the  Spring.  Dig  trenches  for 
the  hotbeds  if  you  are  going  to  make 
them  below  ground,  and  fit  on  the 
frames,  then  cover  so  all  there  is  to  do 
in  the  Spring  is  to  drive  alongside  and 
put  the  manure  in.  I  get  my  manure 
for  hotbeds  from  a  large  livery  stable, 
and  it  is  almost  always  well  heated 
through,  just  in  right  shape  to  put  right 
in  the  beds.  geo.  tong. 

Minnesota. 


Steam  Power 


For  Farm  Use 

Best  because  sure,  cheap,  safe, 
easily  understood,  works  in  all 
■weathers.  No  coaxing- or 
annoyance  with  a 

LEFFEL 
ENGINE 

It’s  a  willing  servant. 

You  are  master.  Always 
dependable.  Styles  and 
sizes  for  all  uses.  Book 
free.  Send  now. 

James  Left  el  &  Co. 

Box  233,  Springfield,  O. 


REPLACED 

A  great  many  disk-filled  and  other 
common,  complicated  cream  separ¬ 
ators  are  replaced  every  year 
by  simple,  sanitary  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubulars. 

Women  prefer  Tubulars  be¬ 
cause  Tubulars  are  easiest  to 
clean.  Men  prefer  Tubulars 
because  Tubulars  wear  a  life¬ 
time,  run  easiest, 
skim  cleanest, 
skim  fastest. 

Tubulars  probably 
replace  more  com¬ 
mon  separators 
every  year  than 
any  other  maker 
sells.  Tubulars 
are  the  only 
modern  separa¬ 
tor— The  World's  Best 
World’s  largest  separa¬ 
tor  factory.  Oldest  sep- 
arator  manufacturing 
concern  i  n  America. 

Branch  factories  in 
Canada  and  Germany. 

Sales  easily  exceed 
most,  if  not  all,  others 

combined.  Dairy  Tubular 


Write 
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Catalog 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  HI., San  Francisco,  CaL,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  W  innipeg,  Can. 
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^YOUNG’S  FEVER  & 
COUGH  REMEDY 

Indicated  in  cases  affected  with 

Cough,  Cold,  IMstemper,  Influenza, 
Pink  Eye,  Strangles,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  Catarrhal  Fever,  Heaves, 
Thick  Wind,  Roaring,  Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
Glanders,  Inflammation  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  Suites. 
Mild  ami  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  hail  after¬ 
effects.  Will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard, 
try  tills  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  lie  disappointed.  Rook  XO-D  free.  1  'rice  $1.  i  oz. 
bottle;  $2,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.F.,  88  Temple  SI.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guarantee 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
r,<^,  Distemper  Cure. 


$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet, 
Horse  Troubles.  , 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


MIX  YOUR  OWN 
- STOCK  FOOD 


When  you  buy  ready-mixed  Stock  Food  you  pay  at 
the  rate  of  $2A0  a  ton  for  bran,  meal  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  You  can  mix  your  own  for  $3.60  a  hundred 
pounds  Upon  request  1  will  send  you  FKEE  a  form¬ 
ula  for  mixing:  the  best  STOCK  Food  known  to  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Send  postcard  today  for  this 
FREE  FORMULA. 

L  S.  H.  KENT,  D.  V.  S..  104  Market  St..  Cadiz.  Ohio,  j 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAKIPH  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  coats  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $f>.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


I  Make 
Money 
with  a 


“Farmers’  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

by  feeding  cooked  feed  to  your 
horses,  cows,  hogs  and  poultry. 
Economical,  well  made,  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Handy  for  boiling  sap, 
heating  water,  rendering  lard, 
canning  fruit,  etc.  Needed  in 
every  feed  room  on  every  farm. 

Illustrated  circular  free. _ _ 

LEWIS  MFG  CO.,  Box  C.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS 

STEEL  CHAIN  HANGING 

WOODL1NED 

STANCHIONS 

and  SANITARY  PIPE  STALLS 

make  the  most  sanitary,  strongest 
and  neatest  appearing  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  get  our  prices  before  you 
equip  your  barn. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  552,  Salem  Ohio 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

O.  H.  ROKEKTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Mr.  Hackett  and  his  son  were 
discussing  their  new  barn. 

“Well,  Dad,  how  about  the 
roof?” 

“I  guess  shingles  are  good 
enough,  aren’t  they?” 

“Now  hold  on,  Dad — ‘good 
enough’  don’t  go.  You  know 
that  shingles  don’t  make  a  per¬ 
fect  roof  by  a  long  shot — burn 
too  easy  and  sure  to  leak.” 

“How  about  slate?” 

“No!  Too  expensive — winds’ 
too  strong  around  here — and  we 
couldn’t  lay  ’em  ourselves.” 

“Well,  why  not  try  one  of  the 
best  of  those  prepared  roofings 
that  come  in  rolls?” 

“Fine!  I’ve  seen  it  tested — 
one  brand,  Rex  Flintkote  Roof¬ 
ing,  was  the  greatest  stuff  I  ever 
saw — wouldn’t  catch  fire  from 
live  coals — waterproof,  too.” 

“All  right,  Bob.  Rex  Flint¬ 
kote  it  is.  I’ll  write  to  J.  A.  & 
W.  Bird  &  Co.,  70  India  Street, 
Boston,  the  makers,  for  facts  and 
name  of  their  nearest  agent.” 


f - \ 

Perfect  Tackle  Blocks 
70c  Up 

The  Burr  self* locking  tackle  block  will 
positively  not  slip  on  wet,  greasy  or 
dry  rope.  Yet  it  has  no  teeth  or  claws 
to  injure  the  rope  as  all  others  do. 
It  has  no  springs  of  any  kind  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  as  adjustable  as  a 
differential  chain  block.  It  will  lock 
positively  at  any  angle — even 
up  side  down.  One  man 
can  do  the  work  of  four 
with  this  marvelous  little  farm 
Lasts  a  lifetime  and  pays 
for  itself  on  one  job.  Prices 
only  70c  to  $4.25,  according  to 
capacity  of  600  lbs.  up  to  5,000  lbs. 
\Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  one  practical 
rope  tackle  block  on  the  market. 


Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block 

BURR  MFG.  CO. 

136  Viaduct  Cleveland 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS 

FOR  LARGE  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  will  subdue 
bogs  or  newly  cleared 
forests  or  stump  land. 
Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
9  in.  deep.  Has  eight 
i24-in.  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the  earth 
,  .  o.  .wto  or  from  stumps. 

iaaranteed  to  kill  any  bush  or  plant  that  grows,  and  leave 
he  land  true  and  clean  for  any  crop. 

Send  for  our  FREK  Booklet  which  describes  120  sizes 
.nd  styles  of  Cutaway  tools.  Write  today. 

jatawa^larroi^^^^Mali^t^JUggamim^om^ 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles.  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  t^Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J . 
D.  B.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  IU. 


SAVE  20%  BY  GRINDING 

The  STAR  SIMPLE  SWEEP 
MILL  grinds  ear  corn  or  any 
small  grain.  You  get  more 
feeding  value  from  ground 
feed  and  your  horses  do  the 
grinding.  Profit  comes  to 
Star  owners  from  both  ends. 

Free  Booklet  giving  prices 
on  Sweep  and  Belt  Powers. 
The  Stir  Manufacturing  Co. 

1 3  Depot  Street 
New  Lexington,  Ohio 


KELLY: 


TDVPLEXMII  |C 
GRINDING  I  IILLd 


Grind  ear  com,  shelled 
com,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  Kaffir  corn, cotton  seed, 
com  in  shucks,  sheaf  oats, 
or  any  kind  of  grain:  coarse, 
medium  or  fine.  The  only 
mill  in  the  world  made 
with  a  double  set  of  grind- 
era  or  burrs. 

SIX  SIZES 

Easily  operated.  Never 
choke.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  E.pecl.lly 
adapted  lor  ga.o* 
line  engines. 

Write  for  catalog  and 
any  information  desired. 

DUPLEX  MILL  S  MFfi.  C0.O 
Box  32  Springfield,  1“  " 
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MIXING  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 

Wliat  are  the  facts  about  planting  or¬ 
chards  with  different  varieties  of  apples? 
Js  it  necessary  or  wise  to  do  this  in  order 
to  obtain  a  perfect  pollenizing? 

I  believe  cross-pollenization  is  of 
great  benefit  some  years,  and  while  I 
have  set  some  blocks  for  permanent  or¬ 
chards  of  Baldwins  and  fillers,  of  early 
bearing  apples,  I  intend  to  leave  some 
of  the  fillers  in  to  cross  the  Baldwins, 
I  would  plant  different  kinds  both  of 
apples  and  pears.  As  to  the  kinds,  any 
kinds  a  man  wanted  for  a  variety,  I 
think  would  be  all  right  if  they  blos¬ 
somed  at  the  same  time.  Senator  Henry 
M.  Dunlap  of  Savoy,  Ill.,  is  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  cross-pollenization. 

►  CLARK  ALLIS. 

In  the  orchards  I  have  planted  during 
the  past  40  years  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
to  mix  my  varieties,  in  this  way:  I 
plant  two  or  four  rows  of  one  kind  and 
then  alternate  with  a  variety  that  blooms 
at  about  the  same  time.  My  trees  have 
always  borne  well.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  cross  pollenization  has  had 
any  great  effect  or  not,  but  I  would  not 
plant  any  other  way.  It  is  just  as  easy 
to  gather  the  fruit  if  two  rows  are 
planted  together,  as  it  would  be  if  a 
variety  was  planted  in  a  solid  block, 
and  we  are  in  a  position  to  reap  the 
benefit  if  there  is  any. 

Pennsylvania.  Gabriel  hiester. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  apples 
that  are  self-sterile  in  their  blossoms. 
For  this  reason  they  should  not  be 
planted  in  large  blocks.  In  planting,  we 
lay  out  orchards,  in  blocks  of  four  rows 
of  a  variety.  This  gives  more  thorough 
cross-pollenization  by  insects,  as  they 
are  the  most  important  factor  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  pollen.  The  wind  does  not 
carry  pollen  to  any  large  extent,  but  as 
insects  do,  it  is  better  to  have  different 
varieties  in  narrow  blocks.  Four  rows 
of  trees  of  a  variety  in  a  block,  econo¬ 
mizes  the  labor  of  picking,  as  a  large 
force  may  work  to  good  advantage.  One 
or  two  rows  alternating  are  not  desira¬ 
ble.  GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 

There  certainly  have  been  instances 
in  which  two  varieties  of  apple  trees 
near  together  have  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults  while  large  blocks  of  a  -single  vari¬ 
ety,  in  which  conditions  apparently  were 
otherwise  the  same,  have  been  failures. 
Some  years  this  is  the  case  and  in  oth¬ 
ers  no  difference  in  results  is  noticeable, 
the  benefits  being  seen  in  years  unfav¬ 
orable  to  pollenization,  which  seems  to 
assert  that  the  effect  is  purely  a  me¬ 
chanical  one,  making  fertilization  more 
perfect  because  of  season  or  weather 
conditions,  and  not  having  any  effect 
from  the  crossing  of  two  varieties.  Two 
varieties  should  be  selected  differing 
somewhat  in  the  time  of  blooming;  that 
is,  one  a  little  earlier  than  the  other. 
This  lengthens  the  period  of  blooming, 
and  at  some  time  of  the  bloom  there 
is  more  apt  to  be  a  favorable  time  for 
pollenization.  Some  varieties  are  con¬ 
sidered  less  self-fertilizing  than  others, 
and  should  be  alternated  with  other 
varieties.  A  block  of  trees  as  narrow 
as  four  rows  across  an  orchard  is  re¬ 
commended.  We  have  some  blocks  10 
rows  wide  and  have  not  noticed  any 
difference  in  results  between  the  center 
and  outer  rows.  frank  r.  bryant. 

Illinois. 

I  would  mix  varieties,  yet  self-pol¬ 
lination  in  blocks  and  rows  of  a  kind 
is  quite  often  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
But  certain  varieties  are  deficient  in 
pollen  and  its  production.  If  varieties 
are  growing  on  soils  that  are  not  well 
adapted,  pollen  production  is  not  so 
prolific,  neither  is  the  pollen  so  virile 
and  effective  as.  if  grown  on  favorable 
•soils.  Excess  of  rain  some  Springs 
makes  better  pollen  on  some  varieties, 
while  drought  in  blooming  causes  im¬ 
pairment  of  its  quality.  I  speck  thus  with 
reference  to  the  whole  range  of  fruits. 
Apple  is  no  exception,  and  intermingling 
is  better  than  single  or  block  planting 
of  any  variety.  I  have  an  illustration 
of  this  this  year.  We  have  a  block  of 
Jonathan,  18  years  old,  planted  in  rather 
a  favorable  locality.  Its  cropping  was 
lighter  and  less  and  quality  below  Jona¬ 
than  that  was  planted  intermingled  with 
Ben  Davis,  or  where  we  had  them 
planted  top-worked,  making  half  Jona¬ 
than,  half  other  varieties.  Where  Jona¬ 
than  tops  had  other  sorts  intermingled 
directly  in  the  tops  they  gave  better 
crop,  more  fruit  and  higher  quality  and 
I  am  now  convinced  that  two  to  three 
varieties  top-worked  on  suitable  stocks 
are  especially  helpful  to  regularity  in 
cropping.  As  stocks  to  work  on  we  re¬ 
gard  the  western  (Fluke’s)  Virginia 
crab  as  the  best  stock;  also  we  find 
strong  growers,  as  Gros  Pommier  or 
Haas,  well  adapted  to  Jonathan  tops, 
also  English  Golden  Russet  for  Grimes 
Golden.  Hibernal  is  good  for  general 
list  of  varieties,  hut  so  far  the  Virginia 
crab  referred  to  we  consider  best.  I 


live  on  a  soil  that  makes'  about  all  Chi- 
casaw  varieties  of  plums  imperfect  in 
bloom,  non-pollen  bearing,  or  bearers 
of  infertile  bloom,  while  80  miles  from 
me  the  entire  country  anywhere  will 
produce  this  class  of  plums  until  trees 
cannot  stand  their  loads  from  breaking. 
A  few  townships  in  this  county,  with 
timber  ridges  and  hill  lands,  will  pro¬ 
duce  heavy  and  full  crops  of  standard 
gooseberries,  while  three-quarters  of  the 
county  they  bloom  sparsely  and  light, 
because  of  poor  pollen  conditions.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  same  is  true  of  red  raspber¬ 
ries.  W.  M.  BOMBERGER. 

Iowa. 

I  have  never  given  this  subject  much 
serious  thought.  From  what  I  have 
read  on  the  subject,  cross-pollenization 
is  more  important  with  pears  and  plums 
than  with  apples.  Our  more  important 
commercial  varieties  of  apples,  like 
Baldwin,  King.  Greening,  and  Spy,  are 
generally  conceded  to  be  self-fertile  in 
blossom,  and  are  reasonably  sure  to  bear 
in  large  blocks,  but  it  is  quite  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  them  thus  planted,  mixed 
orchards  being  the  rule.  It  may  be  how¬ 
ever  that  cross-pollenization  takes  place 
between  these  varieties  more  than  we 
are  aware  of,  so  that  in  planting  a  very 
large  orchard  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
good  policy  to  mix  them.  In  order  to 
get.  the  benefit  of  cross-pollenization 
varieties  that  bloom  together  should  be 
placed  next  each  other.  A  King  and  a 
Spy  could  not  cross  upon  each  other, 
as  they  bloom  nearly  a  week  apart.  I 
should  prefer  to  place  King  and  Green¬ 
ing.  adjacent,  and  Baldwin  next  to  Spy. 
It  is  known  that  soil  and  environment 
have  a  effect  upon  varieties,  so  that  in 
some  localities  a  variety  will  be  self 
fertile  while  in  others  self-sterile.  Thus 
in  our  locality  the  Kieffer  pear  is  ap¬ 
parently  self-fertile,  while  in  certain 
localities  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
this  variety  has  to  be  fertilized  with 
Le  Conte  or  Garber,  w.  a.  bassett. 


ONGO 


SVEVEK 

LEsTK 


ROOFING 


^E  OFFER  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  best  Ready 
Roofing  proposition  on  the 
market  to-day.  We  don’t 
make  Congo  just  to  sell  to  a 
floating  kind  of  trade  and 
then  forget  about  you. 

We  make  Congo  to  wear — 
to  give  satisfactory  service. 
We  not  only  want  your 
trade,  but  your  good  will. 
We  want  every  buyer  of  Congo  to  be  a 
satisfied  customer.  That’s  our  best  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

To  this  end  we  have  made  Congo  just  as 
good  as  a  ready  roofing  can  be  made.  We 
have  tested  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  by 
long  continued  service.  We  are  so  satis¬ 


fied  that  Congo  is  the  longest  wearing 
ready  roofing  on  the  market  that  we  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  National  Surety 
Company  to  issue  a  Guarantee  Bond  with 
every  roll  of  Congo. 

These  bonds  cost  us  money,  but  they  add 
not  a  cent  to  the  cost  of  Congo  to  you. 

Before  the  National  Surety  Company  would 
assume  this  responsibility,  they  convinced 
themselves  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
Congo  would  do  all  we  claimed  for  it.  And 
there  isn’t  another  Ready  Roofing  on  the 
market  to-day  that  carries  a  like  guarantee. 
Don’t  you  think  that  a  roofing  in  which 
the  manufacturers  show  such  confidence  is 
worth  investigating  ? 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  Congo  sample  free  with  our 
booklet  telling  all  about  it. 


UNITED  ROOFING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CAUSTIC  LIME 

removes  soil  aeidity  and  benefits  nearly  all  crops. 
Use  in  Fall  or  Winter  and  get  full  benefit  the  next 
season.  Circulars  and  prices.  Address 

CHflS.  S.  PHELPS,  General  Aoent,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


■i  FOR  FERTILIZING. 

M  Lb  Send  stamp  for  reports  of 
■■■  ■“  state  agricultural  experi- 
Lb  I  I VI  ■■  ment  stations  on  the  won¬ 
derful  results  obtained. 

MANHATTAN  LIME  CO.,  2519  Newkirk  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSAL 

Portland  Cement  is  not  the  only  brand 
of  Portl  and  cement  made.  There  are 
other  brands  made;  there  are  other  brands 
advertised  and  others  handled  by  dealers. 

But  Universal  is  the  best-made  Portland  cement, 
the  most  widely  used,  and  is  handled  by  the  most 
dealers.  It  is  the  only  Portland  cement  made  from 
the  finest,  most  uniform  materials — pure  limestone 
and  clean ,  granulated,  blast-furnace  slag. 

It  is  made  by  the  best  methods,  and  it  produces  the  best 
and  most  lasting  concrete.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
Universal  in  stock  when  you  want.it,  write  us.  Do  not  let 
him  sell  you  an  inferior  substitute. 

Our  illustrated,  magazine l ‘Farm  Cement  News,”  tells  all  about  the  uses 
of  cement  on  the  farm.  If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address  we  will 
put  you  on  our  free  mailing  list.  You  will  then  receive  the  magazine  regu¬ 
larly  and  with  no  expense  to  you.  Farm  Cement  News  will  prove  intensely 
interesting  to  you.  The  directions  are  given  in  plain  language ,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  show  exactly  how  the  work  is  done.  It  will  keep  you  posted,  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  new  developments  in  cement  construction  that  the 
farmer  can  make  practical  use  of.  Send  your  name  today. 


UNIVERSAL 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Department  2  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Daily  Output,  17,000  Barrels. 
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THE  R  U  HAL  NEW-YORKER. 


November  6, 


Ruralisms 

A  WASH  FOR  PEACH  BORERS. 

I  notice  the  method  reported  by  Dr. 
H.  A.  Surface  of  fighting  peach  borers, 
and  should  like  to  give  my  experience 
with  them.  I  have  about  12,000  peach 
trees,  which  were  very  badly  infested 
before  any  attention  was  given  them. 
I  first  attempted  to  hold  them  in  check 
by  digging  out  with  a  knife  and  wire, 
but  found  that  there  would  always  be  a 
few  missed,  and  that  the  boring  of  the 
borers  was  sure  to  cause  more  or  less 
decay,  so  I  endeavored  to  find  some 
remedy  «to  apply  that  would  prevent  the 
decay,  and  also  help  control  the  borer, 
and  the  following  is  what  we  are  using 
with  very  good  success.  Fifteen  pounds 
copper  sulphate,  30  pounds  hydrated 
lime,  one  pound  arsenate  of  lead  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  We  apply  this  both 
ill  the  Spring  and  Fall,  with  a  white¬ 
wash  brush.  The  •soil  is  removed  for 
about  four  inches  around  the  crown  of 
the  trunk,  and  all  gum  and  decayed 
Avood  removed,  after  which  we  thor¬ 
oughly  soak  the  tree  from  root  to 
crotch,  and  often  the  larger  limbs  if  any 
rough  or  damaged  looking  places  ap¬ 
pear.  This  remedy  has  not  only  held 
the  borer  in  check,  but  given  us  a  much 
•smoother  and  thriftier  trunk  than  we 
had  before.  h.  a.  a. 

STARTING  SMALL  AND  DELICATE  SEEDS. 

From  time  to  time  I  read  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  directions  for  starting  plants  from 
small  and  delicate  seeds,  but  so  far  I 
have  not  seen  my  method  hinted  at.  It 
having  proven  so  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  me  for  a  third  of  a  century  I  offer 
it  below.  Into  one  or  more  ordinary 
flower  pots  of  suitable  size  I  put  any 
kind  of  good  garden  soil  made  finely 
granular.  I  do  not  press  the  soil  into 
the  pots,  but  having  filled  them  I  shake 
or  jar  them  enough  to  close  all  possible 
large  air  spaces  and  make  the  surface 
of  the  soil  nearly  level.  On  this  surface 
I  scatter  the  seeds,  and  again  jar  the 
pots  just  enough  to  be  sure  that  most 
of  the  seeds  fall  between  the  granules 
of  the  soil,  though  still  uncovered  and 
in  view.  Then  I  place  the  pots  in  trays 
or  pans  with  about  an  inch  of  Avater  in 
them  and  put  them  in  a  warm  •sunny 
Avindow  or  other  protected  place.  Keep 
sufficient  Avater  at  the  base  of  the  pots 
to  secure  a  moist  soil  about  the  seeds. 
This  method  does  not  require  very  close 
attention ;  yet  you  can  watch  the  seeds 
swell  and  strike  root,  and  as  fast  as 
the  plants  develop  sufficiently  they  can 
be  pulled  out  of  the  loose  soil  with  little 
injury  to  their  roots,  and  set  Avhere 
desired.  f.  e.  aspinwall. 


“Tree  Doctors.” — On  page  868,  un¬ 
der  Ruralisms,  we  note  an  article  signed 
by  Oliver  E.  Carruth  under  the  heading 
of  “The  Humbug  of  Tree  Doctoring.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  dishonesty  is 
practised  by  many  of  the  so-called  “tree 
doctors,”  Avho  are  passing  through  the 
country  getting  all  the  work  they  possi¬ 
bly  can  and  giving  poor  results,  but 
Mr.  Carruth  makes  a  general  attack 
upon  all  so-called  “tree  doctors,” 
whether  they  are  doing  first-class  Avork 
or  Avhether  it  is  fake  work,  which  is 
done  by  many  concerns.  There  are 
Avorking  about  New  York,  a  number  of 
companies  Avho  are  doing  first-class 
work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  all 
lines  of  business  Avhere  labor  is  em¬ 
ployed,  there  is  always  some  poor  work 
done,  but  the  reliable  companies  are 
willing  to  rectify  any  errors  which 
have  been  made.  Landscape  forestry 
and  commercial  entomology  is  compar¬ 
atively  new,  not  having  been  knoAvn  for 
more  than  10  to  15  years  at  the  most. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  develop  in  this 
time  a  large  class  of  tree  experts,  men 
who  are  thoroughly  experienced  in  the 
technical  and  practical  methods  for  car¬ 
ing  for  trees ;  though  under  competent 


foremen  and  thoroughly  experienced 
superintendents,  first-class  work  may 
be  done  and  is  done  on  many  of  the  es¬ 
tates  about  New  York  and  Boston.  It 
appears  to  the  writer  that  Mr.  Carruth’s 
knowledge  of  high-class  tree  work  is 
limited,  and  that  his  Avholesale  attack 
upon  “tree  doctoring”  is  unwarranted. 

F.  A.  BARTLETT. 


Chance  for  a  “Fake”. — I  have  been 
most  interested  in  the  Wonderberry 
discussion.  Since  there  seems  to  be  so 
much  money  in  exploiting  these  fakes 
let  us  all  get  into  the  game.  I  am  rais¬ 
ing  a  plant  here  (an  annual),  that  we 
use  to  make  a  sauce  from  that  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  real  cranberry 
•sauce.  (This  is  no  fake.)  Unfortunately 
it  does  not  flower  till  this  month,  and  as 
we  use  the  seed  pods,  for  the  sauce  and 
it  cannot  stand  frost  it  would  hardly  do 
for  use  North,  still  the  young  tips  of  the 
branches  can  be  used  as  well  as  the 
seed  pods,  I  am  told,  so  why  could  it 
not  be  advertised  as  the  Great  Inland 
(or  Dryland)  cranberry?  Undoubtedly 
if  I  spent  enough  money  advertising  I 
could  sell  thousands  of  dollars  Avorth 
of  seeds.  I  am  surprised  that  some  of 
the  fake  seed  houses  have  not  caught  on 
to  its  advantages.  They  can  easily  get 
the  ‘seeds,  and  Ave  already  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  most  reputable  (?)  papers,, 
excepting  our  old  standby  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  would  not  refuse  their  money. 

A.  H.  s. 


Weevils  in  Bean  or  Grain. 

It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  the  in¬ 
struction  for  killing  the  insects.  Dr.  H. 
A.  Surface  of  Pennsylvania  advises: 

“One-half  ounce  of  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  for  each  bushel  of  seed  of  any  kind 
will  be  sufficient  to  kill  the  pests  that 
are  in  it.  One  ounce  to  the  bushel,  or 
even  a  greater  quantity,  will  do  no  harm. 
Put  the  beans  into  a  vessel  like  a  wash 
boiler,  that  can  be  tightly  closed,  and 
pour  the  carbon  bisulphide  into  a  shallow 
vessel  like  a  pie  tin,  which  set  upon  the 
beans,  and  let  it  remain  a  few  hours.  No 
injury  will  be  done  by  letting  it  remain 
all  day  or  longer.  Keep  fire  away  from  it, 
because  the  fumes  are  explosive,  the  same 
as  those  of  gasoline  or  benzine.  It  will 
not  injure  the  Leans  or  other  kinds  of  seed 
for  eating  or  growing.  Of  course,  after 
you  pour  in  the  liquid  you  must  close  the 
vessel  tightly,  so  that  the  fumes  cannot 
escape.  You  should  understand  that  the 
bean  weevil  enters  while  the  bean  is  yet  a 
little  green  seed  forming  within  the  pod. 
The  egg  is  laid  by  the  insect  from  the 
outside,  hut  the  little  worm  or  laiwa  feeds 
on  the  inside  of  the  bean,  and  at  the  time 
this  is  picked  for  selling  you  cannot  tell 
by  looking  at  the  outside  of  it  whether  it 
has  weevil  in  it  or  not.” 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  BowkeFs 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  Avho  till  it.” — Adv. 


BUILDING 

MATERIAL 

for  houses,  bam 
and  farm  build¬ 
ings  of  every 
description. 
Stands  greater 
weight  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
freight 
Sold 
y  i  n  car- 
Write — 

H.  B.  CAMP  CO. 

Fulton  Itidg., 
PITTSHt  UG,  PA. 


No.  2  Multiple 
Conduit 


Save  Your  Crops 


From  Early  And  Late 
Frosts  With  The 

TROUTMAN 

ORCHARD 

HEATER 

FOR  BURNING  OIL 

Millions  saved  this  year. 
Write  us  for  prices  and 
full  information.  Capable 
and  responsible  agents 
wanted.  Address 
THE  ROUND  CREST 
ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 
Canon  City,  Colo. 


Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business  \ 

I  will  furnish  the  capital  and  the  advertising.  I  want 
one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  township. 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  business  men,  any¬ 
one  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address  Ander¬ 
son  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  D.35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


Keep  Cleaned  Out 

It  is  easily  done,  with  a  great  saving  of  work, 
in  one-fourth  the  time  consumed  by  the  Old 
wheelbarrow  method,  if  you  install 

The  Star 
Litter  Carrier 

Also  increases  value  of  manure  by  preventing 
waste  of  liquids.  You  say,  “Yes,  I  need  a  Litter 
Carrier, but  I  don’t  know  what  it  will  cost.”  AVell, 
if  you  will  write  us,  we  will  tell  you  what  the  cost 

Send  For  Free  Plan 

Write  us,  enclosing  rough  pencil  sketch  of  the 
ground-floor  plan  of  your  barn,  giving  length  and 
breadth  and  how  far  it  is  to  the  dump,  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  an  exact  specifica 
tion  of  your  requirements,  whether  for  rod  or  rigid-track  outfit.  Also,  the  exact  cost,  complete. 
Also  we  will  send  you  our  No.  37  catalog,  the  most  complete  published  on  this  subject. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Company,  No.  55  Hunt  Street,  Harvard,  HI. 

Mfrs.  of  Barn  Equipments  for  25  Tears. 


The  original :  Beware  of  imitators  with 
attractive  “ads.”  Buy  the  DEYO  and  save 
yourself  trouble.  Eight  years  of  success,  and 
pleased  customers  our  reference.  Furnished 
with  114  and  3  H.P.  air-cooled  engines.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO., Binghamton, N.Y. 


The  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 
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TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 


USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 


The  best  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  AVash. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  LOO  William  St.,  /V.  V. 


Jarvis  Spraying  Compound. 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money.  Spraying 
Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gallon  of  Spraying 
Compound  will  make  from  sixteen  to  twenty  gallons  of  spray. 
Terms  : — In  bbl.  lots  (50  gal.)  30c.  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  If.  Hale,  the  Teach  King,  or  Prof. 
Jarvis,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They  will  tell 
you  there  is  nothing  better. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO..  BOX  R,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


is  a  sure  remedy  for 
San  Jose  Scale.  Write 
for  circular.  Agents 
Wanted.  CHESTER 
COUNTY-CHEMICAL  CO..  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


FENCE 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
preventrust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
AVe  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 
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Ornamental  Fence  Lawns,  Churches,  Cem¬ 
eteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 


THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  770,  Docatur,  Ind. 


75 

For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Get  better  value.  Save  money. 
Deal  with  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur- 
chase.long  time  of  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


iPOWN  FENC 


D1 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Doable 

[galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 
strong.  Chicken  tight.  15to35o  perrod.  Sample  free.  Wepayfrt. 

Tb^rowi^ence^Wir^OMl)ept^9^  Cleveland , Ohio. 


A  Sample  of 
PAGE  FENCE-FREE! 

Let  us  send  you  nn  actual  sample  of  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence  and  our  vuluablo  Quar¬ 
ter  Centennial  Catalog  Free.  See  the  real 
Page  Wirel  Examine  the  method  of  weav¬ 
ing  the  wonderful  Page  Knot— the  Knot 
tliat  can’t  come  off!  Study  the  many  styles 
of  Puge  Fence  and  the  Panorama  of  Pic¬ 
tures  showing  extreme  tests  which  this 
splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  how,  in 
our  great  mills  and  factories,  we  put  elas¬ 
ticity,  tensile  strength  and  durability 
into  High  Carbon,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel 
Wire.  Learn  what  this  means  in  economy. 

Specified  by  D.S.  Government  as  standard 
of  quality.  Approved  by  a  million  farmers. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  Sample  of  Page  Fence 
and  Grand  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Cot 

B.x  2S7A  Adrian,  Mlehi 


Fence 

Buyers 


I  Want  to  Send 
qu  This  Free  Book 

before  you  buy  a  rod  of 
Take  my  word  for 
it.  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chalice.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

AH-N0.-9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  bad  my  say  about  fence  in  this 
book  and  I  want  you  to  read  It.  Most 
profitable  fence  In  the  world  to  buy, 
as  I’ll  show  you. 

THERE’S  A  NEW  THING  ABOUT  IT 

It’s  now  sold  delivered  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where— not  just  in  certain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  In  the  U.  S.  Plainly  priced  in  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 
I’m  going  to  send  out  45.000  of  these  books  to 
farmers  this  fall,  but  I'll  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  E.  Maumee  St.  Adrian,  Mich. 


INTELLIGENT  SPRAYING 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  stated  editorially.  Sept.  19th,  1908: — "The  Rural  Grounds  now  appear  to  be  free  from 
scale  for  the  first  time  in  12  years.  *  *  *  It  has  been  a  long  fight,  excessively  discouraging  until  the  soluble  oils  came  to  the 
rescue  three  years  ago.  The  prorpect  brightened  at  the  first  trial  of  these  handy  preparations,  and  repeated  use  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  victory."  Spraying  was  omitted  this  year. 


“SCALECIDE” 


alone  did  more  in  three  years  than  Lime-Sulphur  and  other  “dopes”  did  in  nine.  Are  you  still  in  the  Lime-Sulphur  ranks? 
PKICES  In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  oallon  cans,  S6.00;  5  gallon  cans,  $3.25;  1  gallon  cans,  $1.00. 

Send  for  Booklet,  "Orchard  Insurance .” 

If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “  CARBOLEINE  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  GO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Ml  IRR  APIVQ 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “  HAY  MAKER  ”  For  Fall  Seeding 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

You  would  hardly  call  a  dull  drizzly 
Sunday  in  late  October  an  ideal  day 
for  roaming  over  the  hills,  yet  the  baby 
and  I  were  there.  Our  folks  drove  off 
to  church  and  left  the  little  chap  to 
“keep  me  company”  and,  incidentally  I 
was  to  keep  him  straight.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  any  of  the  Hope  Farmers 
are  inclined  to  walk  in  crooked  ways? 
I  fear  that  all  of  us  are  naturally  in¬ 
clined  that  way.  At  any  rate  we  can 
keep  a  straight  gait  on  the  hills  among 
the  trees.  The  picture  was  probably  not 
one  that  )rou  would  keep  long  in  mind. 
A  man  in  old  coat  and  a  still  older 
hat  walked  slowly  through  the  woods — 
his  rubber  boots  shuffling  up  the  wet 
leaves.  Hanging  to  his  fingers  was  a 
little  red-headed  boy — his  little  feet  pat¬ 
tering  over  the  leaves.  He  held  the 
man’s  finger  with  one  little  hand  while 
the  other  held  a  big  apple  up  against  his 
teeth.  Under  his  arm  was  tucked  a 
small  pasteboard  box  in  which  Mother 
had  put  a  “lunch.”  The  man’s  head  was 
a  little  bowed  as  he  walked  slowly  on, 
for  he  was  thinking  of  many  things. 
The  boy’s  head  was  up  as  far  as  his 
apple  would  permit,  for  he  was  not 
thinking,  but  looking  ahead.  The  sky 
was  dull  and  gray.  Across  the  sweep 
of  the  valley  the  Autumn  tints  showed 
on  the  trees.  In  the  distance  a  thin 
ribbon  of  smoke  showed  where  a  train 
was  crawling  along  at  the  western  foot 
of  the  Palisades.  The  wind  was  rising 
cold  and  raw  from  the  north.  As  the 
man  and  boy  walked  on  through  this 
cheerless  stage  setting  they  represented 
the  meeting  of  two  generations. 

“Won’t  you  carry  me?”  said  the  boy. 

“No — but  you  can  sit  on  this  stump 
and  rest — I  want  you  to  learn  to  help 
yourself  and  save  your  own  strength.” 

So  the  boy  sat  on  the  stump,  opened 
his  box  and  proceeded  to  bite  into  a 
cracker. 

“How  long  before  I’ll  be  big?” 

“What  do  you  want  to  be  big  for?” 

“So  I  can  work  on  the  farm — when 
I  get  big  we’ll  raise  big  crops,  won’t 
we  ?” 

The  man  certainly  hopes  so.  That  is 
what  he  is  laying  the  foundation  for, 
so  that  the  boys  may  build  on  it.  If  he 
could  only  make  them  see  the  value  of 
the  foundation  work  they  would  be 
better  off.  There  isn’t  the  fun  or  the 
showing  in  digging  a  ditch,  hauling 
muck  or  getting  out  peach  borers  that 
there  is  in  handling  the  money  for  fruit. 
Yet  the  man  knows  that  the  hoy  must 
pass  through  one  to  reach  the  other. 

The  little  legs  are  soon  rested  and 
we  go  on  as  before.  We  look  over  our 
orchards,  watch  the  crows  flying  over 
the  woods  and  the  squirrels  hunting  for 
nuts.  The  sky  is  clearing  a  little  and 
there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  sun.  Two  lit¬ 
tle  dogs  come  running  along  the  path. 
They  are  friendly  and  run  up  to  us 
with  noses  out.  The  boy  is  afraid.  He 
drops  my  fingers  and  starts  to  run.  Then 
as  rne  dogs  follow  he  realizes  that  the 
point  of  safety  is  near  me,  and  back  he 
comes  and  holds  my  arm  so  tight  that 
I  could  hardly  fight  for  him  if  it  were 
necessary.  Though  you  may  smile  at 
the  boy  you  have  probably  done  the 
same  thing  with  stronger  defenders. 

The  boy  finally  finished  his  “lunch,” 
and  he  was  tired  enough  for  his  nap. 
So  hack  they  come  down  the  hill  to 
the  house.  The  man  saw  the  falling 
leaves,  the  dead  weeds,  the  leaden  sky 
and  all  the  other  signs  which  indicated 
the  closing  scene.  Yet,  happily,  he 
could  also  see  the  brisk  young  clover, 
the  rye  breaking  through  the  ground, 
the  young  growth  on  the  apple  and  the 
plump  fruit  buds  on  the  peach.  Here  is 
fresh  young  life  and  hope  and  promise 
stored  safely  away  for  next  year’s  crop. 

So  it  is  a  question  which  had  greater 
hope  as  they  went  down  the  wet  hillside 
— the  man  or  the  boy.  The  boy  protest¬ 
ed  that  he  was  not  tired,  yet  five  min¬ 
utes  after  he  was  tucked  into  bed  he 
was  sound  asleep.  And  then  the  man 
sat  down  in  a  comfortable  chair,  with 
a  dish  of  baked  apples  close  at  hand 
and  found  the  place  he  had  marked  in 
the  big  history. 


Tree  Making. — Some  years  ago  I  got 
a  lot  of  seedling  apple  trees  from  a 
nurseryman.  They  were  planted  in  a 
nursery  row  close  by  the  woods  at  the 
back  of  the  farm.  Next  Spring  we  for¬ 
got  them  until  too  late,  and  after  that 
they  were  neglected.  Grass  and  briers 
worked  in  and  the  trees  finally  looked 
exactly  like  the  natural  seedlings  found 
scattered  over  the  fields  in  apple  sec¬ 
tions.  This  year  the  boys  were  large 


Pull 

30  Days’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


With  This  All-Steel 
Triple-Power 


HERCULES 


Your  Stumps 

Hercules  Stump  Puller- 

No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  This  Hercules  is  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial.  Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk.  Pulls  stumps  out,  roots 
and  all.  400#  stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple  power 
‘  attachment  means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump  puller 
guaranteed  for  3  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets, 
one  with  all  bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished  and 
,  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making  it  ex¬ 
tremely  light-running.  Hitch  on  to  any  stump  and  the 

STUMP  IS  BOUND  TO  COME 

Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  eto.  Don’t  risk  danger¬ 
ous  and  costly  dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and  leaves  roots  In 
ground.  Save  big  money ;  get  our  IttkAITg  and  free  trial 

offer.  Also  special  proposition  to  mjuna  (lrst  buyers 

where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  us  a  postal  card  today.  Address 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  130  17th  Street,  CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


Q|  H  A  A I  IT  on  Quaker  City  Feed 

DIU  UU  I  Grinding  Mills 


Send  your  name  for  our  Big  Book  and  then  own  the  World’s  Standard 
Grinder  of  40  years’  success,  on  our  big  cut  price  to  you,  this  season,  direct 
from  the  factory.  No  extra  charge  for  1910  improvements— Grinds  fastest— 
Takes  least  power— Can  be  easily  run  by  hand— Always  ready— Saves  price 
In  short  time— Grinds  soft,  wet  or  dry  ear  corn— shelled  corn— all  grains, 
separate  or  mixed— grinds  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal. 

11  Sizes— 22  Styles— From  Hand- 
power  to  20-H.P.— to  Choose  From 


Send  No  Money 


Sent  to  You  for 
Free  Trial  paried9ht 

You  be  the  judge  and  jury,  on  your  work,  using  the  Quaker  City  on  our  FREE 
Trial.  That’s  all  we  ask.  Make  no  deposit,  either.  And  We  Pay  The  Freight.  We 
take  all  the  risk.  Write  Today  for  Book,  prices  and  guaranty.  One  of  our  mills 
will  just  meet  your  needs  and  fit  your  pocketbook.  Specify  Feed-Mill  Catalogue. 

A.G.  STRAUB  _  CO. 

3737  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia, 


Free  Feed-Mill  Book 


GROWTH  ON  GRAFTED  SEEDLINGS.” 

Fig.  530. 

enough  to  try  grafting.  They  sawed  off 
about  50  of  these  trees  and  stuck  in 
wood  of  Baldwin  and  Fall  Pippin.  The 
trees  had  no  culture — our  object  being 
to  see  if  we  could  top-work  natural 
seedlings  under  natural  conditions.  Every 
tree  lived,  and  I  show  a  couple  of  them 
as  they  looked  in  October.  The  trees 
shown  in  the  upper  picture  are  fair 
specimens  .  They  were  grafted  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  April.  The  one  in  the  boy’s 
right  hand  had  a  large  trunk,  which  was 
sawed  quite  close  to  the  ground.  It 
has  made  a  thick,  bushy  top,  while  the 
other  had  made  a  thinner  but  longer  top. 
The  other  picture  shows  how  we  shall 
cut  those  trees  back  for  transplanting. 
The  root  system  is  good  and  the 
growth  is  very  thrifty.  Now  we  know 
how  to  do  it  I  expect  to  work  many 
trees  in  this  way,  and  also  top-work  a 
number  of  fence  corner  trees  which  now 
produce  sweet  natural  fruit.  There  are  a 
number  of  such  trees  scattered  over  one 
field,  all  sweet  apples  of  various  sizes 
and  seasons.  Sweet  fruit  is  of  little  ac¬ 
count  with  us,  but  by  top-working  to 
Fall  Pippin  or  McIntosh  I  can  make 
these  trees  very  useful.- 
At  the  Boston  fruit  show,  I  met  men 
who  told  how  they  have  top-worked 
these  natural  fruit  trees  with  fine  re¬ 
sults.  On  some  farms  these  seedlings 


AS  CUT  FOR  PLANTING  Fig.  531. 

are  thickly  scattered  along  walls  or  in 
pastures.  The  natural  fruit  does  not 
have  much  value,  but  when  these  trees 
are  top-worked  with  Baldwin  the  fruit 
is  magnificent.  Naturally  these  trees 
being  scattered  cannot  well  be  cultiva¬ 
ted,  and  spraying  them  will  be  a  job, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
value  of  the  fruit.  I  think  this  plan  of 
development  will  be  quite  largely  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  next  few  years.  One  man 
told  me  of  a  tree  top-worked  in  this 
way  five  years  ago  which  gave  two  bar¬ 
rels  of  fine  Baldwins  this  season.  I 
have  a  number  of  large  trees  worked  in 
this  way  which  give  fine  fruit,  h.  w.  c. 


A  Low  Price  Spreader  At  Last ! 


Practical,  always  ready  for  use, 
durable  ;  distributes  from  100  lbs. 
nitrate  to  4,000  lbs.  lime  and  com¬ 
post  to  acre.  Its  price  will  please, 
as  its  work  will  amaze.  Write  for 
descriptive  matter  and  special  in¬ 
troductory  price. 

KING  WEEDER  CO.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

TAKE  AGENCY  AND  GET 
FREE  SAMPLE. 


Plant  of  the  Cherry  River  Paper  Co..  Richwood.  VV.  Va. 


Every  Farmer  Should 
Read  This  Letter ! 


IN  1904  the  Cherry  River  Paper 
Company  bought  five  carloads 
of  Amatite  Roofing  to  be  used  as 
they  thought  for  temporary  pur¬ 
poses.  The  satisfaction  it  gave  was 
so  surprising  that  they  ordered 
three  more  carloads,  and  after  four 
years  of  sei-vice,  they  are  so  satis¬ 
fied  that  all  their  new  buildings 
are  being  covered  with  Amatite. 

Bead  their  letter  herewith. 

Four  years  ago  we  pur¬ 
chased  about  five  cars  of  this 
Amatite  Roofing. 

Our  idea  in  buying  this 
Roofing  at  the  time  was  to 
have  our  buildings  covered 
immediately  as  they  were 
completed,  and  after  the  en¬ 
tire  plant  was  finished^to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  kind  of  a  roof  we 
would  put  on  for  permanent 
use. 

When  vce  were  ready  to 
take  the  matter  up,  the  Ama¬ 
tite  was  in  such  good  shape 
that  we  decided  to  give  it  a 
chance.  It  now  has  had  four 
years’  use  and  is  practically  in 
the  same  condition  as  when 
we  first  applied  it.  Since,  we 
have  purchased  OneThousand 
rolls  or  more,  which  amounts 
to  about  three  carloads. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHERRY  RIVER  PAPER  CO. 


This  is  not  an  exceptional  case. 
Amatite  is  far  more  substantial 
and  serviceable  than  the  ordinary 
“  ready  roofings.” 

It  has  a  real  mineral  surface 
and  needs  no  painting  to  keep  it 
tight.  Thousands  of  owners  of 
Amatite  roofs  have  been  delighted 
to  find  that  after  years  of  wear 
Amatite  does  not  show  the  slight¬ 
est  sign  of  deterioration — and 
remember — it  gives  this  service 
without  painting  or  coating  of 
any  kind. 

All  the  so  called  “rubber”  or 
“gum”  ready  roofings  require 
constant  painting  to  keep  them 
tight.  It  is  the  paint  that  pro¬ 
tects,  and  not  the  roofing. 

Free  Sample 

We  would  like  to  send  every 
reader  of  this  paper  a  sample  of 
Amatite.  It  is  our  best  advertise¬ 
ment.  It  shows  what  a  durable 
and  satisfactory  roofing  Amatite 
is,  and  why  it  needs  no  painting. 

Address  our  nearest  office. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

Nkw  York  Chicago 
Cleveland  Boston 

Philadelphia  Pittsburg 
Cincinnati  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis  New  Orleans 
St.  Louis 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hnckod  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  onreolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  l>e  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest,  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  coinplaiut 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  mouth  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
nnd  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
Writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Mr.  Prince,  on  page  974,  brings  up  the  question  of 
live  stock  exhibits  at  county  fairs.  While  there  arc 
arguments  on  both  sides  we  think  Mr.  Prince  makes 
a  good  case  for  home  exhibits.  There  ought  to  be 
more  animals  shown  by  local  exhibitors.  The  “edu¬ 
cational”  feature  in  the  show  of  stock  carried  around 
the  circuit  from  one  fair  to  another  amounts  to  little. 
There  would  be  far  greater  chance  for  education  in 
the  study  of  cattle,  sheep  or  other  animals  which 
farmers  in  the  county  must  live  with  and  work  with. 
There  should  be  more  special  premiums  for  home¬ 
bred  stock. 

* 

It  needs  to  be  repeated  that  the  railroads  of  this 
country  make  their  own  rates.  When,  on  complaint, 
such  rates  are  proved  to  he  unreasonable,  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  can  correct  them.  On 
(page  9G2  we  give  the  record  of  several  more  cases 
where  this  has  been  done  and  a  refund  secured. 
If  you  think  a  railroad  or  other  carrier  has  charged 
you  an  excessive  rate,  it  is  your  duty  to  obtain  proof 
and  all  the  facts  and  submit  them  to  the  commission. 
Where  the  shipment  is  entirely  within  one  State  the 
commission  cannot  help  you,  but  when  a  State  line 
is  crossed  they  will  have  authority.  When  Congress 
meets  we  must  all  work  to  obtain  greater  powers  for 
the  commission. 

* 

It  looks  as  if  prices  for  potatoes  this  year  will 
again  depend  on  foreign  imports.  Last  year  the 
German  potatoes  were  delivered  in  New  York  duty 
paid,  at  a  little  over  one  cent  per  pound.  This  and 
a  trifle  higher  figure  settled  the  price  paid  for  Amer¬ 
ican-grown  potatoes.  While  these  brought  more  than 
the  foreign,  the  latter  controlled  the  market.  This 
year,  as  soon  as  the  price  reaches  $2  in  New  York, 
we  look  for  heavy  imports  to  begin.  The  price  at 
which  these  foreign  potatoes  arc  sold  injures  the 
American  farmer  by  bringing  his  price  down,  while 
the  consumer  benefits  little.  The  retail  price  any¬ 
where  within  100  miles  of  the  seaboard  remains  much 
the  same.  The  profit  is  made  by  the  dealers  and  im¬ 
porters  who  are  able  to  buy  cheaply.  If  the  tariff 
makers  had  really  wanted  to  “protect”  farmers  they 

would  have  doubled  the  duty  on  potatoes. 

* 

In  1745  began  the  final  war  between  the  French 
in  Canada  and  the  English  colonists.  In  Canada 
there  were  at  the  time  about  55,000  people.  Of  the 
English,  scattered  along  the  coast  there  were  more 
than  a  million.  Yet  the  contest  was  far  from  unequal. 
In  f."\ct  if  the  French  government  had  given  even 
ordinary  support  to  its  colony  Canada  would  not 
have  been  conquered.  The  difference  between  the 
two  systems  of  government  was  striking.  In  Canada 
there  was  an  autocratic  government.  Whenever 
the  Canadian  was  called  to  arms  lie  obeyed  at.  once 
without  argument  or  question  of  authority.  lie  did 
just  what  he  was  told  to  do  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  superior.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  colonics  were  split  into  little  petty  govern¬ 
ments,  each  jealous  of  its  powers  and  distrusting 
all  the  others.  They  could  not  agree  upon  any 
definite  policy,  they  would  not  raise  money  to  aid 
their  neighbors  and  would  not  submit  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  any  men,  however  able.  The  command 
was  usually  given  to  some  “committee”  of  people 
who  knew  little  about  fighting.  Their  very  habits  of 
independence  and  love  of  freedom  were  a  dis¬ 
advantage  to  them  in  an  attempt  to  co-operate. 
Thus  Canada,  with  her  small,  compact  and  wcll- 
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drilled  army,  outnumbered  20  to  one,  was  able  to 
prolong  the  contest  for  years.  The  time  finally 
came  when  the  English  faced  a  danger  so  great  that 
they  were  forced  to  forget  their  difference  and  com¬ 
bine  for  one  final,  mighty  struggle.  In  reading  the 
history  of  this  long  contest  we  are  reminded  of  the 
struggle  for  a  fairer  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar, 
waged  between  the  farmers  and  the  organized  in¬ 
terests.  Like  the  English  colonists,  the  farmers  arc 
greatly  superior  to  their  opponents  in  numbers  and 
resources.  Yet,  for  much  the  same  reason  which 
divided  these  colonists,  the  farmers  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  unite.  Thus  the  smaller,  compact  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  opposed  to  them  has  the  advantage. 
We  are  confident  that  history  will  repeat  itself  in 
full,  and  that  our  farmers  will  yet  learn  how  to 
combine  for  mutual  protection. 

* 

Three  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  a  case  where  a 
large  orchard  of  peach  trees  proved  untrue  to  name. 
The  grower  sued  the  nurseryman  for  damages  and 
attempted  to  prove  his  loss  by  giving  the  value  of 
good  four-year-old  trees.  The  judge  threw  out  this 
testimony  and  permitted  a  verdict  of  the  original 
cost  of  the  trees  and  no  more.  He  did  this  because 
the  nurseryman  claimed  that  his  contract  simply 
hound  him  to  replace  the  trees  if  fruiting  proved 
them  untrue.  We  now  print  the  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract  on  which  the  judge  based  this  decision: 

“Any  stock  zvhich  docs  not  prove  to  be  true  to 
name  as  labeled  is  to  be  replaced  free,  or  purchase 
price  refunded,  and  all  stock  to  be  delivered  in  a 
thrifty  and  healthy  condition .” 

An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  a  higher  court.  We 
print  the  above  and  urge  our  readers  to  read  their 
contracts  carefully  before  signing  them.  If  the 
judgment  in  this  case  is  sustained  there  would  he  no 
legal  help  if  you  sign  such  a  paper. 

* 

President  Taft  is  in  favor  of  postal  savings  banks. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  those  hanks  have  been 
given  many  times.  In  thousands  of  localities  there 
are  no  safe  institutions  for  saving.  In  consequence, 
people  hoard  their  money — keeping  it  out  of  circula¬ 
tion.  This  hoarded  cash  is  often  stolen  outright,  or 
what  is  just  as  had,  taken  by  fakers  and  frauds  in 
exchange  for  bogus  stocks  or  “shares.”  If  the  people 
had  a  chance  to  hank  with  the  government,  a  large 
share  of  this  money  would  come  out  of  hiding  places 
into  circulation.  The  people  would  take  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  the  government  if  it  became  their  hanker. 
One  of  the  greatest  benefits  from  postal  savings  banks 
would  he  in  saving  to  the  country  millions  that  are 
now  handled  by  so-called  “private  banks”  for  immi¬ 
grants.  These  “bankers”  are  interested  in  sending 
this  money  hack  to  Europe.  They  get  it  because  the 
immigrant  does  not  know  whom  he  can  trust  with  his 
savings.  He  would  trust  the  government,  and  would 
put  his  money  into  postal’’  banks,  and  it  would  then 

remain  in  this  country.  w 

* 

We  have  had  many  letters  about  the  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes.  They  ran  all  the  way  from  unstinted  praise 
to  violent  abuse.  There  lias  been  some  useful  criti¬ 
cism  and  some  good  suggestion.  Briefly  summed  up, 
we  conclude  that  farmers  do  not  want  essays,  ora¬ 
tions  or  long  “papers.”  They  prefer  off-hand  talks, 
very  simple  and  direct,  with  the  privilege  of  breaking 
in  at  any  point  for  a  discussion.  There  is  some  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  “question  box”  is  often  “doctored”; 
that  is,  pet  questions  answered  and  hard  ones  ignored. 
That  is  why  farmers  do  not  like  long  papers  or  es¬ 
says.  They  like  direct  dealing  with  the  speaker. 
Many  of  our  correspondents  say  that  the  best  part  of 
the  institute  is  after  adjournment,  when  the  people 
can  surround  the  speaker  and  talk  informally.  We 
should  say  that  interest  in  the  institute  is  growing. 
Farmers  want  to  make  it  useful — as  close  to  a  good 
farm  school  as  they  can  get  it.  We  believe  that 
Commissioner  Pearson  and  his  associates  understand 
what  is  needed.  While  in  the  nature  of  things  they 
cannot  do  it  all  at  once,  we  believe  the  New  York 
institutes  this  year  will  he  better  than  ever  before. 

*  ^ 

The  great  New  England  fruit  show  in  Boston  last 
week  did  more  than  gather  a  great  collection  of 
apples.  Our  conviction  is  that  there  never  was  before 
in  this  country  a  finer  display  of  business  fruit.  Men 
who  have  seen  the  apple  shows  on  the  Pacific  coast 
said  that  for  color  and  quality  these  New  England 
apples  were  superior.  As  a  demonstration  of  what 
Yankee  orchards  can  produce,  the  show  was 
astonishing,  and  the  effect  upon  business  will  he  per¬ 
manent.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a  dinner  to  agriculture. 
Bankers,  brokers  and  business  men  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  a  new  business  has  come  to  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Boston  is  now  a  large  exporter  of  fruit.  Even 
to-day  the  exports  of  apples  are  larger  than  those  of 
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any  other  natural  product  of  New  England.  It  is 
now  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  value  of  ex¬ 
ported  apples  from  Boston  will  he  greater  than  those 
of  any  manufactured  product.  We  stated  10  years 
ago  that  the  orchards  which  are  to  supply  Europe 
with  business  apples  in  the  future  will  he  located  on 
the  New  England  hillsides.  Massachusetts  has 
gained  fame  and  reputation  from  her  whaling  and 
fishing  industries,  yet  those  are  small  things  compared 
with  the  scarlet  stream  of  Baldwin  apples  which  will, 
in  future  years,  run  down  the  valleys  from  the  hills 
to  Boston.  That  fruit  show  marked  a  new  epoch 
in  history,  for  the  apple  crop  is  to  give  new  value 
to  land  that  has  been  out  of  business  since  the  West 
cheapened  the  cost  of  bread  and  meat.  California 
is  known  as  the  Golden  State,  yet  the.  gold  taken 
from  her  mines  cuts  a  small  figure  beside  the  value 
of  her  fruit  crop.  So  it  will  be  with  New  England. 
Nature  has  provided  the  ideal  conditions  for  growing 
the  Baldwin  apple  and  given  Boston  a  harbor  for 
export  shipment.  The  fruit  show  will  convince 
capital  that  there  is  money  in  this  business,  and 
farmers  are  learning  how.  There  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  New  England  when  the  outlook  for 
farming  was  brighter  than  now.  Anything  that  makes 
rural  life  in  that  section  richer  and  better  will  help 
the  entire  country.  “Comfort  me  with  apples,”  said 
Solomon.  Yankecland  is  to  have  some  of  the  same 
comfort. 

* 

Suppose  you  could  call  a  convention  of  people  who 
have  honestly  tried  to  fight  business  evil  and  public 
abuse  or  crime.  After  they  became  acquainted  so 
they  could  talk  freely  you  would  find  that  they  all 
had  the  same  story  to  tell.  So  long  as  they  discussed 
“graft”  or  crime  in  general  terms  they  were  ap¬ 
plauded.  Every  rascal  who  was  working  some  fake 
scheme  and  the  respectable  people  who  profited  in¬ 
directly  by  it,  were  loud  in  praise  of  such  “fearless 
policy.”  It  was  all  very  nice,  yet  somehow  there  were 
no  results.  Since  exposure  of  the  crime  amounted  to 
little,  an  experiment  was  made  in  exposing  the 
criminal  high  up  in  social  or  political  circles.  Ask 
any  man  who  has  tried  that  experiment  and  sec  what 
happened. 

“UNDIGNIFIED  ”  !  ! 

“YELLOW  JOURNALISM”!  ! 

“PLAYING  TO  THE  GALLERIES”!  ! 

“UNSAFE  GUIDE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE”  !  ! 

These  arc  mild  compliments  compared  with  the 
epithets  hurled  at  the  man  who  hits  a  faker  so  that 
the  world  knows  where  the  blow  falls.  And  who 
do  these  remarks  come  from?  Usually  from  emi¬ 
nently  respectable  people,  leaders  in  business  and  with 
very  honorable  reputation.  They  will  wish  you  God¬ 
speed  just  as  long  as  you  attack  the  general  principle 
of  faking.  It  is  quite  a  different  form  of  speed  for 
you  when  you  name  the  faker  and  chase  him  until 
his  disguise  is  stripped  off.  We  have  found  this  true 
in  dozens  of  cases,  and  the  experience  has  made  con¬ 
viction  doubly  sure.  There  is  no  way  of  making 
headway  against  evil  until  you  unmask  the  evil-doer. 
Back  of  every  fake  scheme  there  is  a  faker.  He 
represents  the  germ  of  it,  and  until  the  germ  is  ex¬ 
posed  the  evil  will  live.  We  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  serve  the  public  faithfully  and  not  expose  the 
faker  behind  the  fake.  We  do  not  hear  any  complaint 
from  the  people  who  have  been  injured  by  the  faker. 
Somehow  we  have  gained  the  impression  that  a  farm 
paper  ought  to  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  its 
readers — especially  those  who  look  to  it  for  protec¬ 
tion. 


BREVITIES. 

Tiib  Japaucsc  are  growing  apples — $1,500,000  last  year. 

Auk  we  growling  about  taxes?  Think  of  Japan.  The 
total  direct  taxes  last  year  for  all  purposes  reached  $22 
per  head  of  population ! 

We  arc  glad  to  learn  that  the  Ohio  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  is  growing  fast.  The  membership  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  year. 

There  Is  a  report  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  to  isstic  a  farmer's  account  hook.  There  will  he  a 
bulletin  soon  on  keeping  farm  records,  with  a  simple  plan 
for  farm  accounting.  That  is  the  basis  for  the  report. 

If  you  have  a  robber  scheme,  don’t  try  to  work  It  on 
the  farmers,  says  the  Atchison  tllobe.  The  farmers  have 
been  worked  so  much  that  they  have  at  last  caught  on. 
Try  your  scheme  on  the  wise  men ;  the  wise  men  are 
easily  worked. 

Each  year  at  about  this  time  Florida  cabbage  growers 
want  to  know  about  the  Northern  crop.  If  it  is  light,  they 
consider  it  a  good  risk  to  plant  cabbage,  planning  for 
Winter  delivery.  When  the  Northern  crop  is  large,  this 
planting  will  not  pay. 

Questions  regarding  siock-feeding  come  in  increasing 
numbers.  The  grain  problem  is  harder  than  ever  this 
season.  We  shall  take  special  pains  to  ligurc  out  these 
questions,  but  wo  want  all  to  understand  that  such  advice 
must  be  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FRUIT  SHOW. 

For  some  months  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  has  boon  talking  about 
the  Now  England  fruit  show.  We  gave  It  considerable 
spare,  because  we  know  it  would  make  a  mark  in  history. 
It  did.  The  show  opened  on  “Apple  Day.”  October  19, 
and  continued  through  the  week.  The  details  of  judging 
and  examining  the  4,000  plates,  200  barrels  and  500 
boxes  of  apples  would  interest  many,  but  to  us  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  historical  aspects  are  more  important.  This  show 
was  the  result  of  a  conference  of  New  England  governors 
last  year.  They  were  discussing  plans  and  possibilities 
for  improving  New  England,  and  the  chances  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  were  presented  to  them  forcibly.  Out  of  that  con¬ 
ference  grew  the  plans  for  the  show.  The  New  England 
people  arc  thorough  organizers,  and  when  Boston  business 
men  were  once  convinced  that  a  great  commerical  industry 
opened  to  them  they  were  quick  to  take  hold  of  it. 

The  fruit  growers  of  New  England  have  one  great 
advantage.  The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has 
built  a  magnificent  building  in  Boston.  Fortunate  and 
wise  in  its  investments,  this  society  put  up  what  is  truly 
a  great  temple  in  Horticultural  Hall.  This  great  building, 
standing  in  a  prominent  place,  gives  a  character  to  the 
business  of  fruit  growing  that  it  would  be  hard  to  over¬ 
estimate.  There  ought  to  be  such  a  building  in  Rochester, 
built  by  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  if 
each  member  of  that  organization  would  contribute  20 
barrels  of  good  apples,  such  a  building  could  be  erected  at 
once,  and  few  can  estimate  the  good  it  would  do  in 
giving  character  to  the  business  of  fruit  growing.  The 
success  of  this  Boston  show  was  assured  from  the  first, 
because  of  the  men  back  of  it  and  its  respectable  head¬ 
quarters. 

There  were  two  features  to  the  show — the  display  of 
fruit  and  the  institutes  or  meetings  in  connection  with  it. 
The  fruit  was  magnificent.  The  three  standard  apples 
of  New  England  are  Baldwin,  Greening  and  Russet.  At 
no  other  show  in  the  country  will  so  many  Russet,  apples 
be  seen.  Of  course,  other  varieties  were  represented,  but 
the  three  mentioned  above  arc  the  standards,  and  their 
contrasting  colors  were  used  to  good  advantage  in  making 
a  brilliant  display.  Of  course,  there  were  other  fruits, 
but  the  apple  and  particularly  the  Baldwin,  is  the  fruit 
upon  which  the  future  of  New  England  fruit  growing  is 
to  be  banked.  The  exhibition  rooms  were  gay  with  color 
and  fragrant  with  perfume.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
much  of  the  boxed  fruit  exhibited  at  Boston  was  as  fine 
as  any  that  comes  across  the  continent  from  the 
l’ad tic  coast.  Indications  are  that  the  boxed  trade  will 
increase,  yet  a  good  many  growers  appear  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  with  their  first  returns  for  boxes.  While  they 
could  barely  get  offers  of  $1.50  per  box,  Oregon  apples 
were  selling  in  carload  lots  at  $2.75  or  even  more.  Yet 
side  by  side  It  was  evident  that  the  New  England  fruit: 
was  fully  equal  to  the  other.  That  brings  out  one  great 
lesson  which  the  New  England  growers  must,  learn.  The 
Pacific  const  fruit  sells  because  it  has  a  fine  reputation — 
built  up  through  many  years  of  careful  packing  and  ex¬ 
pensive  advertising.  Without  question  there  has  been 
careless,  if  not  dishonest,  packing  of  New  England  fruit, 
and  before  it  will  sell  as  it  should  there  must  be  u  strong 
guarantee  of  honest  packing  and  quality  with  every  box. 
The  Pacific  coast  people  did  not  earn  their  character  for 
square  dealing  in  one  single  season.  Years  were  required 
for  It,  and  a  thorough  organization  was  needed  before  the 
public  had  full  confidence  in  the  “Oregon  box.”  It  must 
be  the  same  thing  in  New  England.  This  great  show 


does  not  give  a  chance  for  sharp  “Yankee”  tricks  in 
packing  and  working  off  culls,  but  for  the  best  there  is  in 
honorable  dealing.  The  commission  men  and  apple  buyers 
will  probably  prefer  the  barrel  package.  You  cannot 
expect  them  to  favor  the  box  package.  That  must  be 
made  popular  by  the  growers  themselves,  and  they  cannot 
do  It  working  singly.  Co-operation  is  a  part  of  this  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  outcome  must  be  organizations  to  pack  and 
ship,  such  as  have  proved  so  successful  In  the  Far  West. 
These  are  the  lessons  brought  out  by  this  great  show. 
The  market  is  ready,  but  unless  the  New  England  growers 
rise  to  their  opportunity  and  adopt  the  business  methods 
of  their  competitors,  others  will  reap  the  benefit. 

The  meetings  held  in  connection  with  the  show  were 
very  useful.  The  greatest  stress  was  properly  put  upon 
the  advantages  of  New  England  as  an  apple  section.  Land 
is  abundant  and  cheap.  Thousands  of  acres  once  culti¬ 
vated  are  now  idle,  because  40  years  ago  the  idea  pre¬ 
vailed  that  bread,  meat  and  potatoes  can  be  grown  cheaper 
in  the  West.  This  belief  has  cut  down  the  prices  of 
farm  land  until  now  for  $30  or  less  one  can  buy  an 
acre  that  will  grow  as  much  fruit  as  an  acre  costing  $500 
on  the  West  Coast.  Not  only  is  that  so,  but  this  acre 
of  Eastern  land  is  within  100  miles  of  the  best  markets 
of  the  continent,  while  the  fruit  from  the  West  must  be 
carried  3,000  miles  to  find  a  customer.  Truthful  reports 
which  read  like  fairy  tales  are  often  made  of  the  income 
from  Western  orchards.  The  near  future  will  see  even 
greater  results  on  New  England  hillsides.  Armed  with  the 
facts  and  figures  to  support  these  statements,  and  with  the 
fruit  to  illustrate  them,  the  fruit  growers  went  before  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  stated  their  case. 
Boston  is  fitted  by  nature  to  be  an  ideal  point  from  which 
to  export  apples.  Boston  business  men  suddenly  woke  up 
to  realize  that  a  new  industry  is  in  sight.  In  the  West 
capital  seeks  Investment  in  fruit  growing  because  it  means 
sure  returns.  It  will  be  the  same  ere  long  in  New  England. 
Money  from  thtat  section  has  been  used  to  develop  one 
part  of  the  West  after  another.  Now  it  will  come  home 
to  the  native  soil,  we  know  of  casc-s  where  this  New 
England  money  has  been  brought,  back  from  the  West 
for  very  profitable  investment  in  Cape  Cod  cranberry  bogs. 
Now  more  and  more  of  it  will  be  put  into  Baldwin 
orchards.  These  are  only  a  few  things  which  start  from 
the  Boston  fruit  show.  The  foundation  of  a  great  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  built  on  apples. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  executive  board  of  the 
Burley  Tobacco  Society  was  in  session  at  Winchester,  Ivy., 
October  21,  canvassing  the  pooling  pledges  for  the  1909 
crop  received  by  it  from  Burley  tobacco  growers.  It  was 
announced  that  140,000  acres  of  tobacco  have  been  pooled. 
This  is  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  crop  planted. 
About  60,000  acres  remain  out  of  the  pool,  but  at  least 
10,000  more  are  expected  to  he  signed  up  voluntarily. 

'rhi'  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's  Associa¬ 
tion  have  opened  headquarters  in  Watertown,  and  are 
ready  to  conduct  the  campaign  for  the  thirty-third  anuual 
convention  of  the  association.  The  convention  will  be 
held  December  14th,  15th,  10th  and  17tli.  There  will  be 
an  exhibit  of  butter  and  cheese,  for  which  liberal  prizes 
will  be  offered,  also  a  largo  exhibit  of  the  latest  improved 
dairy  machinery.  The  city  of  Watertown  is  offering  hos¬ 
pitality  to  the  association,  and  the  meeting  should  not  be 
missed  by  any  dairyman  <fr  dairy  farmer  in  the  State. 
The  entry  books  for  the  buttter  and  cheese  contest  are 
now  open  and  all  desiring  to  compete  for  prizes  are 
requested  to  write  for  entry  blanks.  One  dollar  fee  will 


be  charged,  which  will  make  the  exhibitor  an  annual  mem¬ 
ber.  Life  members  need  not  send  the  fee.  Address  all 
communications  to  the  secretary,  Thos.  E.  Tlquin,  Water- 
town,  New  York. 

The  Dry-Farming  Congress  opened  October  25,  at  Bill¬ 
ings,  Mont.,  with  1,200  men  present  who  are  Interested  in 
raising  grain  and  vegettables  in  sections  where  there  is 
little  rainfall.  Between  500  and  1,000  more  are  expected. 
The  congress  was  organized  in  Denver  four  years  ago, 
from  a  little  meeting  of  150  men.  It  is  now  attended 
by  representatives  of  at.  least  a  dozen  foreign  countries. 
All  railroads  operating  in  the  country  affected  are  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  the  high  work  of  the  congress,  and 
have  their  high  olficers  present.  In  connection  with  the 
congress  is  an  exposition  showing  $50,000  worth  of 
machinery  adapted  to  dry-farming  work.  Exhibits  of  pro¬ 
ducts  from  Colorado,  Canada,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  several  other  States  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  under  seemingly  adverse  conditions. 


The  past  two  weeks  would  have  been  the  time  for  potato 
harvest  in  this  section  but  owing  to  wet  weather  no  field 
of  three  acres  or  more  is  all  dry  yet  that  I  know  of,  and 
some  farmers  haven’t  dug  any  yet.  To-day  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow,  and  wild  geese  were  seen  going 
south  yesterday.  Buyers  are  paying  46  cents  per  bushel 
for  potatoes;  oats,  45  cents;  creamery  butter,  30  cents; 
hay,  $12;  milk  at  the  factory  about  $1.45  per  100,  and 
coming  up  every  week.  l.  a.  h. 

Bliss,  N.  Y. 

“ALASKA”  WHEAT  AGAIN. — We  now  receive  a  report 
from  Idaho  regarding  the  behavior  of  this  wheat.  Tested 
by  the  side  of  four  other  varieties  the  "Alaska”  ranked 
lowest.  The  company  which  started  in  last  year  to  “boom” 
this  wheat  was  forbidden  the  use  of  the  United  States 
mails.  The  express  companies  refuse  to  accept  the  wheat 
for  shipment  unless  paid  in  advance. 

POTATO  BEETLES  IN  COLORADO.— Eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  we  did  not  think  of  raising  potatoes  without  using 
Baris  green,  and  I  have  a  dry  powder  gun  which  I 
bought  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Hope  Farmer,  but 
for  the  last  few  years  the  bugs  have  done  virtually  no 
damage.  This  year  while  working  the  potatoes  before 
irrigating,  I  remarked  that  the  bugs  had  reached  the 
limit,  and  if  they  got  any  worse  we  would  have  to  poison 
them,  but  we  always  think  that  if  we  can  get  the  potatoes 
up  to  the  time  we  Irrigate  them  they  are  safe,  as 
the  tops  grow  so  fast  after  that,  that  the  bugs  cannot 
do  much  damage.  This  year  was  an  exception  to  that  rule, 
as  the  bugs  came  on  later  and  did  some  damage,  although 
I  think  a  very  small  per  cent,  not  as  much  as  the 
grasshoppers  did.  So  far  as  I  know  no  one  around  here 
made  any  fight  on  the  second  crop.  a.  u.  it. 

Longmont,  Col. 

“A  DEVELOPMENT  LEAGUE.” — That  looks  good  and 
is  means  a  lot.  Water  storage  and  power  has  a  much 
farther  reach  than  the  using  of  water  power  for  grinding 
pulp,  and  Mr.  Dubois  must  not  discount  the  value  of 
forestry  and  water  storage  because  in  the  case  referred 
to  it  happens  to  he  advocated  by  a  party  interested  in  the 
wood  pulp  industry.  Such  proper  development  will  help 
every  farm  and  business  interest  in  the  country,  and 
should  be  advocated  by  every  right-thinking  citizen.  Send 
to  Washington  for  Forest  Service  Circulars  143-144.  TJ. 
S.  Division  of  Forestry,  and  subscribe  for  Conservation  at 
$2  per  year  (Washington)  a  beautifully  illustrated  monthly 
of  interest  to  every  farmer  in  the  land.  By  all  means 
we  should  have  the  Constitution  of  the  State  changed  so 
water  can  be  stored  in  the  State  lands,  anti  the  fallen 
and  ripened  timber  utilized  in  our  forests.  Conservation 
without  utilization  is  an  absurdity,  and  is  only  favored  by 
hunters  and  sportsmen  who  don't  want  game  disturbed 
while  the  ripe  timber  is  being  removed  by  sensible  forest 
culture.  ED w Aim  n.  tavi.or. 

New  York. 


Perfect  One  Horse-Power  Engine 


Last 


Jack 
Junior 
Pumping 
Engine 
Belted 
to 

Handy 
Pump  * 
Jack 


It,  la  the  strongest  and  boat  small  engine  you  ever  saw.  The  work  it  will  do 
will  delight  you— so  easy  to  operate  and  to  shift  from  one  job  to  another. 

The  Jack  Junior,  a  One  Horse-power  Marvel,  hevapomSr 

tank  which  takes  the  place  of  water  jacket  and  does  away  with  the 
largo  water  cooling  tank  required  on  other  engines.  Juck  Junior  is  made 
of  the  highest  grade  materials  with  all  working  parts  expertly  machine 
finished.  Four  cycle,  water  cooled,  make  and  break  electric  Ignition. 
Uses  gasoline  or  keroseno  at  less  than  1  cent  per  hour.  Jack  Junior 
will  pump  water,  run  cream  separator,  milking  machine,  churn,  washing 
machine,  grindstone,  small  air  compressor,  lathe  or  band  saw,  small 
corn  shollor  or  icecream  freezer— in  fact,  any  machine  not  requiring 
over  one  horse-power.  Jack  Junior  is  mounted  on  wood  base,  com¬ 
plete  with  battery, all  ready  to  run. 

Has  Engines  from  i  to&OOH.-P.  Bumping  [Engines,  Pumps,  Pump 
Jacks,  Electric 
Lighting  outfits 
Belting  and 
Supplies. 


Cut  out  adver¬ 
tisement  and 
send  for  big 
illustrated 
Engine  Book 
BA  598 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 


jtidress  nearest  of  our  27  Branch  Houses  or 

New  York,  Chicago. 


Nothing  else  gives  such  life  and  staying 
quality  to  a  roofing  as  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt. 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  and  gives  lasting  resist¬ 
ance  to  sun,  air,  rain,  heat,  cold,  and  lire.  It  is  mighty 
important  to  know  what  your  roofing  is  made  of. 

Be  sure  you  sec  the  Gcnasco  trademark  and  get  the  roofing  with  a  thirty- 
two-million-dollar  guarantee.  Mineral  and  smooth  surface.  Write  for  the  Good 
Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  FAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 
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on  the The  Waterloo  Boy  has 
market^f^  &IJ  Good  Points  that 

go  into  any  Gasoline  Engine 


5  YEAR 

GUARANTEE 


and  it  doesn’t  take  the  up-to-date  farmer  long  to  discover  them 
and  their  value  to  him.  It  is  the  number  of  practical  features 
embodied  in  an  engine  that  determines  the  degree  of  satisfaction  it  will 
give  to  its  owner.  All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good  points,  or  there 
would  be  no  sale  for  them  and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the  market. 
Some  engines  have  more  good  points  than  others,  that’s  why  some 
engines  are  better  than  others. 

Waterloo  Boy  fEffiZ 

hnva  all  the  good  points  that  go  Into  any  gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive,  patented  fea¬ 
tures  that  Increase  their  efilclency  and  durability;  make  them  marvels  of  simplicity  and  wonder¬ 
fully  economical  engines  to  operute.  That’s  why  we  say  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  the  best  engine 
for  farm  use. 

You  can  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less  money  than  you  will  be  nsked  for  engines  containing 
naif  of  the  good  points  we  build  into  our  engines.  Besides  wo  will  semi  a  Waterloo  Hoy  to  any 
responsible  farmer  and  let  him  try  It  for  thirty  days  on  his  farm  doing  whatever  work  ha  has  to 
do.  We  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  return  his  money  if  nfter  u  month’s  use  he  can¬ 
not  pick  out  the  good  points  for  himself — if  he  can’t  see  that  It  Is  the  one  and  only  engine  that 
will  give  him  complete  satisfaction. 

Now,  when  you  buy  a  gasoline  engine  yon  had  hotter  he  sure  that  the  engine  yon  get  was 
made  by  a  concern  that  makes  gasoline  engines  and  nothing  else.  Our  efforts  uro  all  directed 
toward  making  and  keeping  the  Waterloo  Boy  the  best  engine  in  the  world.  We  have 
no  other  interests— no  side  lines. 

Don’t  you  want  to  try  a  W uterloo  Boy?  Don’t  you  want  to  seo  how  much  labor 
and  time  It  will  save  you?  Remember  we  are  offering  you  a  free  trial  for  30  ^ 

days.  Better  write  us  toduy  for  our  catalogue  uud  free  trial  offer.  30 


YEARLY 
CAPACITY 
15000  ENGINES' 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Company 
184  Hf.  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


DAYS, 
FREE 
TRIAL 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TUB  PLAINS  OP  LARAMIE. 

The  Laramie  plains  they  stretch  afar,  to 
the  eye  of  setting  sun, 

And  wondrous  are  the  table  lands,  all 
clothed  alike  in  dun. 

And  silence  brooded  here  long  years  ere 
man’s  life  was  begun. 

The  Laramie  plains  they  melt  away  like 
some  vast,  open  s«‘a, 

The  winds  that  sweep  across  their  wastes 
ne’er  meet  a  staying  tree, 

And  not  a  mile  but  has  its  hints  of  olden 
mystery. 

The  wandering  herder  and  his  sheep  one 
sights  upon  a  crest. 

The  tinkling  of  a  bell  is  heard,  like  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  blest, 

And  then  the  plains  are  bare  again,  and 
night  comes,  and  sweet  rest. 

The  sunrise  is  a  cloth  of  gold — noon  is  a 
fantasy. 

And  lucky  is  the  wanderer  whose  roving 
eye  shall  see 

The  glories  of  a  sunset  on  the  plains  of 
Laramie  ! 

— Arthur  Chapman  in  the  Denver  Re¬ 
publican. 

* 

Where  a  house  is  heated  with  hot 
air  it  is  wise  to  place  a  screen  of  wire 
netting  over  the  pipes,  directly  under 
the  register.  This  will  prevent  any 
■small  article  from  slipping  into  the 
pipe,  an  annoyance  that  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  register  is  open.  When 
the  screen  becomes  dusty  it  should  be 
taken  out  and  cleansed. 

* 

To  clean  brown  suede  shoes  or  slip¬ 
pers,  rub  them  well  with  an  old  tooth¬ 
brush  dipped  in  gasoline  or  benzine; 
this  removes  soil  and  also  restores  the 
velvety  look  of  newness.  Black  suede 
shoes  can  be  revived  with  fine  charcoal 
dust  brushed  in  with  an  old  toothbrush, 
so  that  it  removes  the  gray  look,  but 

does  not  leave  any  loose  dust. 

* 

To  wash  cretonne  draperies,  do  not 
rub  soap  directly  on  the  fabric,  but 
make  a  good  suds  and  wash  in  this 
without  very  hard  rubbing.  If  very 
soiled  a  little  kerosene  in  the  suds  is 
often  an  advantage.  Cretonne  should 
always  be  ironed  on  the  wrong  side. 
However,  the  greatest  fault  with  cre¬ 
tonne  is  that  it  usually  fades  badly  even 
before  it  is  soiled,  if  in  a  very  light  or 
sunny  place.  In  our  experience  chintz 
and  art  ticking  are  more  desirable  on 
this  ground  for  draperies,  as  the  colors 
seem  more  permanent.  Art  ticking 
ranges  in  price  about  the  same  as  cre¬ 
tonne,  beginning  at  about  18  cents  a 
yard,  but  chintzes  are  usually  higher. 

* 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
says  that  an  enthusiastic  Burlington 
motorist  was  driving  his  car  through 
one  of  the  most  rural  sections  of  the 
State.  He  came  to  the  top  of  a  very 
steep  hill.  On  each  side  of  the  road  was 
a  ditch  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
a  load  of  hay  was  just  beginning  the 
ascent.  The  motorist,  who  is  not  one 
of  the  chicken  and  man-killing  variety, 
backed  his  car  into  the  ditch  and  waited 
for  the  sturdy  son  of  the  soil,  who  was 
driving  the  load  of  hay,  to  guide  his 
team  past.  On  the  rear  of  the  load,  al¬ 
most  buried  in  the  hay,  reposed  at  full 
length  a  typical  old  patriarch  of  the 
hills.  His  face  rested  easily  in  the 
hands  and  his  whiskers  streamed  out  a 
foot  or  two  in  the  breeze.  As  the  team 
passed  the  automobile  he  called  out, 
with  a  note  of  surprise  in  his  voice, 
“Gosh!  ’Tain’t  often  we  meet  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  one  o’  them  -things.” 

* 

The  first  university  school  of  house¬ 
hold  arts  was  recently  opened  at  Teach¬ 
ers’  College,  New  York,  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of 
half  a  million  dollars,  which  was  given 
by  an  anonymous  donor.  The  new 
Household  Arts  building  has  an  area 
of  60x160  feet,  is  six  stories  high,  con¬ 
tains  160  rooms,  and  more  than  an  acre 
of  floor  space.  The  training  in  the  prep¬ 


aration  of  food  will  be  very  thorough, 
and  there  is  a  new  department  in  tex¬ 
tiles  and  needlework.  There  has  been 
an  excellent  course  in  domestic  science 
previous  to  this  at  Teachers’  College, 
but  -the  instruction  is  now  amplified  to 
cover  a  very  wide  field  in  a  most  com¬ 
plete  manner.  The  increasing  interest 
in  domestic  economy  as  a  science  is 
very  gratifying,  for  it  is  the  science  of 
civilization  and  uplift,  and  it  is  quite 
time  the  world  recognized  it  as  such, 
instead  of  believing,  as  so  many  mis¬ 
guided  people  do,  that  any  incompetent 
and  absolutely  untrained  woman  knows 

enough  to  keep  house. 

* 

Irish  potato  cake,  or  fage,  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  supper,  made  as  follows:  Take 
a  quart  of  potatoes  that  have  been 
boiled  in  their  jackets;  peel  and  drain 
them ;  then  beat  them  with  a  fork  until 
they  have  become  quite  smooth,  adding 
butter  and  cream  from  time  to  time 
until  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  a  cupful  of  cream  have  been  added. 
When  this  mixture  has  become  both 
white  and  light,  put  it  upon  a  well- 
floured  mixing  board;  dredge  it  well 
with  flour,  and  roll  it  just  as  you  would 
pie  crust.  Continue  to  do  this  until 
your  judgment  tells  you  that  a  ■suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  flour  has  been  worked 
in ;  then  roll  it  out  until  it  is  about  half 
an  inch  thick;  flour  it  well,  and  bake  it 
on  a  hot,  greased  griddle  until  done. 
When  ready  to  serve  do  not  cut  the 
fage;  instead,  break  it  apart  and  spread 
the  center  with  butter.  There  is  an  old- 
fashioned  English  potato  cake  made  by 
adding  flour  and  chopped  suet  to  smooth 
mashed  potatoes;  a  few  currants,  a  lit¬ 
tle  sugar  and  a  flavoring  of  nutmeg  is 
added,  and  the  paste  is  then  made  into 
round  buns,  which  are  baked  quickly, 
and  eaten  hot,  split  open  and  buttered. 
According  to  our  youthful  recollection 
this  was  very  good,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  recipe.  _ 

Packing  Tomatoes  in  Brine. 

I  saw  -the  request  of  J.  S.  R.,  page 
912,  for  a  recipe  for  putting  up  toma¬ 
toes  in  brine,  and  decided  to  tell  how  I 
did  one  year.  I  took  medium-sized, 
smooth,  ripe  tomatoes  and  after  wash¬ 
ing  cut  them  through  -the  middle.  I 
then  rubbed  the  cut  surfaces  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pepper,  salt 
and  grated  horse-radish.  I  placed  the 
two  halves  of  each  tomato  carefully  to¬ 
gether  and  packed  them  closely  in  a  jar, 
and  putting  a  plate  over  them  to  bold 
them  down  placed  them  in  the  cellar. 
The  juice  of  the  tomatoes  made  brine 
enough  to  cover  them.  I  forgot  about 
the  jar,  and  it  was  not  opened  till  Feb¬ 
ruary.  When  the  brine  was  rinsed  off  and 
the  tomatoes  sliced  they  tasted  verv 
much  like  fresh  ones.  They  would 
probably  have  been  still  better  had  they 
been  opened  sooner. 

MRS.  S.  R.  JOHNSON. 

At  Rest. 

October  is  with  us  once  again.  Never 
were  her  robes  more  gorgeous.  Never 
were  her  breezes  more  gentle.  Never 
did  her  voice  call  more  insistently  to 
come  out  and  enjoy.  Let  us  leave  sew¬ 
ing  room  and  kitchen,  let  us  leave  can¬ 
ning  and  picking,  let  us  forget  the  weight 
of  years  and  drop  the  weight  of  respon¬ 
sibilities;  let  us  take  basket  on  arm  and 
climb  the  hill  to  the  grove  of  beeches, 
mr  pies,  and  butternuts.  How  many 
pleasures  await  us  on  that  hill.  Nuts 
in  such  profusion  that  the  busy  squirrels 
will  have  more  than  they  will  need 
after  we  have  put  away  enough  to  in¬ 
sure  many  a  feast  during  long  Winter 
evenings.  In  almost  every  tree  and 
shrub  we  find  a  deserted  nest  from 
which  we  can  glean  a  little  knowledge 
to  add  to  our  supply  of  bird  lore.  At 
our  feet  are  a  great  variety  of  woodsy 
plants,  from  which  we  choose  those 
that  will  take  most  kindly  to  the  house, 
and  re-fill  our  fern  dish  for  the  dining 


table,  from  past  experience  knowing 
those  that  will  grow  and  grow,  making 
the  table  attractive,  when  all  our  out¬ 
door  world  is  sleeping  under  a  thick 
carpet  of  snow,  and  the  north  wind  is 
whistling  at  door  and  window.  Here 
on  a  mossy  rock  we  will  rest  a  few 
minutes  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  our 
surroundings,  listening  to  the  voices  of 
the  wild  life  about  us.  Then,  with  a  half- 
forgotten  song  in  our  hearts  back  home 
we  go — rested,  inspired,  content.  How 
much  lighter  seem  life’s  burdens — how 
much  brighter  glow  life’s  pleasures, 
after  two  hours  spent  in  the  heart  of 
nature.  nettie  c.  royce. 

The  world  is  growing  better,  man  is 
moving  onward,  society  is  rising  higher 
and  higher.  There  are  some  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  you  educate  everybody 
there  will  be  nobody  left  to  do  the 
work.  But  if  God  had  intended  that 
but  a  few  were  to  do  the  thinking  for 
the  world,  He  would  have  given  brains 
to  but  few,  and  others  would  have  had 
only  backs  to  bear  the  burden. — W.  J. 
Brvan. 


This 

is  the  trade¬ 
mark  which  is 
found  on  every 
bottle  of  the 
genuine 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

the  standard  Cod  Liver  Oil 
preparation  of  the  world. 
Nothing  equals  it  to  build  up 
the  weak  and  wasted  bodies 

Of  young  and  Old.  All  Druggists 


Bond  JOc.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  JJunk  and  Child's  Sketch- 
Book.  Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Superior  M/  Prints 

Ordinary  calicoes  could 
never  have  stood  the  test 
of  more  than  05  years, 

I  and  be  more  popular 
today  than  ever  before. 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid  Black  Prints 

|  have  endured  all  these 
years  as  the  perfect  cot- 
j  ton  dress-goods,  because 
.  of  their  superior  quality 
I  of  cloth  and  absolutely  j 
fadeless  color. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simp¬ 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him 
supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


On  Rainy  Days 
A  Fish  Brand  Slicker 
will  keep  you  dry 

And  give  yon  fall  value  in 
comfort  and  long  wear 

$3.00 

CllARftNTEED  WATERPROOF 

Sold  by  first-class  Retailers  the  country 
over.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  ^f)\VE7?V 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.  ^  ^ 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.,  Ltd.  :  ,*^^P*’*  > 
Toronto,  Canada 

609 


A  SENSIBLE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

WOOUEN  GOLF  GLOVES,  KNIT  TO  FIT. 
THREE  PAIRS  FOR  SI. 00. 

Plain  or  fancy  colors,  red,  blue,  brown,  black. 

Send  size,  or  drawing  of  hand. 

Our  Guarantee— Money’s  ivorth,  or  money  back. 

AMERICAN  GOLF  GLOVE  CO., 

5127  Lena  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia' 

Rubbing  The  Clothes  As  Grandmother  Did 

is  a  senseless  waste  of  fabric  and  energy.  The 
Syracuse  "  EASY  ”  Washer  means  modern  methods 
and  greatest  possible  economy  of  time,  labor  and 
fabric.  Ask  for  our  booklet.  It's  worth  dollars  to 
you  and  is  free. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224-0  Dillaye  Bids.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Prairie  Dogs, 

m  m  *  ™ 1  Woodchucks.  Gophers, 

and  G  r  a  i  n  lusects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

ewuh  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”aart  dS 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  l'enn  Van,  N.  Y. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Don't  Throw  it  Awa>; 


Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 


hey  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
brass,  copper,  gran  i  teware,  hot  water  bags 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyono 
can  use  them;  litany  surface;  two  million 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  nkg.  10c.  Complet® 
pkg.  assorted  sizes,  28c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette Mfg.  Co..  Bo*  no,  Amsterdam, 


vanted.  H 

w 


WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

AUTOMOBILES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Honorable  and  fair  treatment  to  all. 

Sample  copy  "Auto  Review”  free. 

UOth  Century  Automobile  Co. 

1 015-1621  Broadway,  Cor.  49th  St.,  Now  York 


U  INVENT 


ONE  CLIENT  MADE  $85,000  LAST  YEAR. 

Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for 
them.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  &  CHANDLKE,  Reg.  Att'ys, 
12518  “F”  Street,  Washington,  I).  C. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

$4  Art  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  itj  of  strictly  high 
I  IVv  rooiing,  cither  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 

■  ■■■■  face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  lil>eral  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing,  better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  lor 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITKD  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  , Cleveland,  O. 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature's  own  product — not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can’t  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  8ea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofa 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  rooting. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  [building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because’spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 

-i.m?r,e  money  for  P<*>r  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
ROOFS  —it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  3EA  GREEN  SLATE  C0..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.  Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  smart  double-breasted  coat 
shown  in  No.  6462,  is  made  with  fronts, 
side-fronts,  backs  and  side-backs.  It 
can  be  cut  off  in  three-quarter  length  if 
preferred.  There  are  pockets  inserted 
in  the  side-fronts  and  the  deep  pointed 


6462  Misses’  Double  Breasted  Coat, 


14  and  16  years. 

revers  are  turned  back  and  held  by 
handsome  buttons.  The  collar  is  both 
smart  and  comfortable  and  the  sleeves 
are  of  the  regulation  two-piece  sort.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
sixteen  year  size  is  7-^4  yards  27,  -4J4 
yards  44  or  52  inches  wide  with  Yi  yard 
21  inches  wide  for  trimming.  The  pat- 


0469  Misses’  T  ong  Coat, 
14  and  16  years. 


tern  6462  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of 
14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

A  coat  with  the  fashionable  pleats  at 
the  sides  is  shown  in  No.  6469.  The 
coat  is  made  with  front  and  back  por¬ 
tions  that  are  extended  for  full  length, 
side-front  and  side-back  portions,  which 


are  cut  off  and  joined  to  the  plaited 
panels.  There  is  a  high  turned-over 
collar  finishing  the  neck  and  the  right- 
front  is  cut  to  form  the  point  that  is  so 
well  liked  this  season.  The  sleeves  are 
in  two  pieces  each  with  rolled-over 
cuffs.  When  shorter  length  is  desired 
the  coat  can  be  cut  off  on  indicated 
lines.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  sixteen  year  size  is  7J4  yards 
27,  4J4  yards  44  or  4  yards  52  inches 
wide  for  full  length ;  ©54  yards  27,  4 
yards  44  or  3J4  yards  52  inches  wide 
for  three-quarter  length.  The  pattern 
6469  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and 
16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Uses  for  Oilcloth. 

The  plastered  wall  of  my  cellar-way 
began  to  break.  I  purchased  some  table 
oilcloth  that  was  slightly  damaged,  con¬ 
sequently  cheap,  and  using  a  very  heavy 
paste  put  the  cloth  on  the  wall  as  I 
would  paper.  It  has  been  doing  duty 
15  years,  and  looks  as  well  to-day  as 
when  it  was  first  put  on.  In  the  kitchen, 
odcloth  is  pasted  smoothly  to  wall  back 
of  stove  and  sink.  When  pasted  it  nev¬ 
er  rolls  or  cracks  as  it  does  when 
tacked  in  place.  These  oilcloths  are 
quickly  and  easily  cleaned  by  adding 
ammonia,  gasoline,  or  kerosene,  to  the 
water  used. 

Needing  a  corner  cupboard,  I  first 
pasted  oilcloth  to  the  walls  of  the  cor¬ 
ner,  then  had  the  shelves  fitted  in  place, 
these  I  covered  with  oilcloth,  pasting  it 
smoothly  over  the  edges;  the  front  was 
then  finished  with  framework  and  door. 
The  expense  for  my  cupboard  was  very 
small.  It  is  easily  kept  clean  and  always 
looks  well.  N.  c.  R. 


Five  Good  Soups. 

Celery  Bisque. — Chop  fine  sufficient 
young  celery  tops  to  make  half  a  pint, 
put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  a  generous 
pint  of  cold  water.  Simmer  slowly  for 
twenty  minutes,  drain  and  press  per¬ 
fectly  dry.  Put  water  back  on  stove  (in 
double  boiler  if  you  have  one),  add  one 
pint  of  milk,  two  level  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  rubbed  with  two  of  flour,  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt;  half  of  a  saltspoon- 
ful  of  white  pepper.  Stir  until  thick 
and  smooth.  Serve  at  once. 

Creole  Soup. — Cook  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  chopped  green  pepper  and  one 
tablespoon ful  minced  onion  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  for  five  minutes.  To 
this  add  three  cupfuls  of  brown  stock, 
one  cupful  of  canned  tomatoes  and  two 
tablespoon  fuls  of  flour  moistened  to 
pour.  Simmer  twenty  minutes,  strain, 
season  highly  with  salt  and  cayenne 
pepper.  Just  before  serving  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  horseradish  and  a 
cupful  of  boiled  macaroni  cut  in  rings. 

German  Brown  Broth. — Scrape  and 
cut  into  dice  two  carrots ;  pare  and  cut 
into  the  same  shape  one  potato;  slice 
an  onion.  Pour  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil  in  a  saucepan ;  add  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  shake  until  they  are  a  golden 
brown.  Take  them  out  with  a  skimmer 
and  put  them  in  a  kettle;  add  one  quart 
of  boiling  water,  a  bay  leaf,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  a  saltspoonful  of  pep¬ 
per.  Simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes. 
Press  through  a  puree  sieve,  return  to 
the  kettle  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  kit¬ 
chen  bouquet.  Pour  into  a  hot  tureen 
and  serve  at  once  with  a  dozen  cheese 
balls. 

Bohemian  Potato  Soup. — Boil  three 
potatoes  with  three  pints  of  stock  or 
water  with  teaspoon  ful  of  salt,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  celery  salt,  a  shake  of 
pepper.  Soak  one  handful  of  dried 
mushrooms  in  cold  water  for  three 
hours;  pour  the  mushroom  water  into 
the  potatoes,  then  chop  the  mushrooms 
and  fry  with  two  tablespoon  fuls  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  tablespoon  ful  of  chopped  pars¬ 
ley  and  quarter-teaspoonful  of  salt  for 
five  minutes.  Mash  the  potatoes,  then 
stir  in  half  a  cupful  of  barley  grits, 
boiled  soft;  add  the  mushrooms  and 
boil  five  minutes  longer,  then  serve. 

Onion  Bisque. — Boil  a  pint  of  onions. 
Pour  cold  water,  pour  it  off  as  soon  as 
it  boils;  add  cold  water  again,  boil  and 
drain.  Put  cold  water  on  the  third 
time,  boil  until  tender.  The  changing 
of  water  robs  the  vegetable  of  its 
strong  odor  and  renders  it  delicate. 
When  the  water  is  mostly  absorbed 
add  three  cups  of  hot  milk.  Thicken 
with  a  heaping  teaspoon  ful  of  corn¬ 
starch  wet  in  cold  milk,  boil  three  min¬ 
utes,  add  half  a  teaspoon  ful  salt,  a  bit 
of  cayenne.  Pass  through  a  sieve. 
Serve  very  hot.  In  adding  milk  to  veg- 
table  soup  care  should  be  taken  to  boil 
it  separately;  add  just  before  serving, 
that  it  may  not  curdle. 


Every  step  in  picture 
making  is  simple  and  easy 
for  those  who 

KODAK 

Loading,  unloading,  de¬ 
veloping  and  printing,  are 
all  by  daylight. 

NO  DARK  ROOM 

For  any  part  of  the  work — 
better  results  than  by  the  old 
methods.  Inexpensive  too. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  illustrated 
booklet ,  “  The  Kodak  on  the  Farm.” 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
387  State  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


odaks  and  Supplies 


K< 

A  full  line  of  Photographic  Good*  always  in 
stock.  Developing  and  printing  for  the 
amateur.  Careful  attention  to  all  mail  orders. 
Catalog  and  Discount  Sheet  free. 

Sweet,  Wallach  &  Co.,  74  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Made-to-Order  Clothes 
from  $10  to  $18 


(t 


From  the  Mill  to  YOU  ” 


You  save  from  $4  to  $7  when  you  buy  from 
us.  For  the  values  wo  give  at  $10  to  $18,  cost 
***.  you  $14  to  $25  elsewhere. 

That  is  because  you  buy  direct 
from  the  mills,  when  you  buy 
from  us.  You  save  the  tremend¬ 
ous  middleman’s  profits. 

Yet  you  get  the  best  of  style, 
fit  and  tailoring.  You  get  de¬ 
pendable  linings  and  trim¬ 
mings.  You  got  bettor  fabrics 
than  in  other  clothing  at  the 
same  prices.  For  we  put  the 
retailers’  profits  wa  save  into 
better  Qualities. 

But  more  than  that,  we  guar¬ 
antee  that  every  garment  we 
sell  will  give  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction.  We  positively  guaran¬ 
tee  the  style,  tit  ami  fabrics  in 
every  detail.  So  you  are  per¬ 
fectly  protected. 

We  prepay  all  express  charges 
on  orders  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  and  make  liberal 
allowance  on  all  orders  coming 
from  the  West. 

Write  for  our  Style  Book  to¬ 
day.  See  the  handsome  stylos 
We  offer.  Examine  the  snmplos  of  fabrics. 
Read  our  guarantee.  It  means  better  clothes 
at  less  cost  for  you. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  St.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


150  FARMS 


For  8ale  in  the  fertile  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley;  from  5  to  200 
acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New  catalogue  and  map. 

HORACE  G.  REEDEK,  Newtown,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  und  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


One  Grove  of  Grapefruit 
near  Palmetto  netted 


$2,500  per  acre. 

Why  don’t  you  engage  in  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  growing  in  Manatee  County?  A  small  farm 
would  prove  an  excellent  investment. 

Vegetables  often  net  $1,000  per  acre. 

Resolve  to-day  to  farm  where  farming  nets 
most. 

The  climate  is  delightful,  and  there  are  no 
droughts  or  long  dreary  winters. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  and  full  information. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line, 


Dept.  NORFOLK,  VA. 


country. 

Lands  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre. 

41  Rich  farms  now  at  low  prises.  Produce 
two  and  three  crops  per  year,  abundant  water, 
timber,  excellent  climate.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  information :  B.  E.  RICE,  Agent, 
Industrial  Department,  Virginian  Railway  Co., 


Dept.  G,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


TLa  Rlcf  f'-trwr*  of  sun-touched  early  apples 
ine  Dig  crop  froln  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 

FARM  FOR  CAI  F— °ne  of  tho  best  CHAIN  or 
I  An IY1  run  OALC  DAIRY  FARMS  in  Central 


address 


.  ...  - ription.  price  and  terms, 

JAMES  FRAZER,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


ISEI.il  FARMS  is  OCKANA,  the  best  Co.  lu  U.  S.  Fruit,  grain 
tut  <1  Mock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  B.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 

_  -  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


Don’t  Pay  Tribute  to  a  Trust 


If  you  had  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  made  to  order,  you  couldn’t 
have  them  made  any  better  than 

The  Century  Boot 

(Cold  Cross  Brand) 

No  matter  how  carefully  they  were  made,  you  wouldn’t  secure  a  better  wear¬ 
ing  boot.  CENTURY  Boots  arc  made  of  finerubbei — the  best  rubber  produced 
in  the  world.  The  vamp  is  made  extra  strong  by  forcing,  under  powerful 
hydraulic  pressure,  rubber  into  the  best  quality  of  canvas  duck.  To  prevent 
cracking  at  the  ankle  (like  ordinary  boots)  an  extra  pure  gum,  no-crack  ankle 
reinforcement  is  used. 

Century  Soles  are  made  of  the  toughest  compound  known.  This  sole  is  so 
compounded  and  vulcanized  that  it  will  rebound  when  it  strikes  a  hard  sub¬ 
stance  rather  than  chip  off,  as  the  soles  of  an  ordinary  boot  would  do. 

Century  Boots  Are  Cheapest 

because  best— best  in  material,  best  in  workmanship,  and 
best  for  wear.  Look  for  the  name  Century  and  Gold  Cross 
on  the  boot.  When  you  want  any  high-grade  satisfac- 
rubber  boot  or  shoe,  ask  for  the  Gold  Cross  line, 
insures  you  quality  and  service. 

If  you  can’t  secure  CENTURY  Boots  from  your 
dealer,  write  us  and  send  his  name,  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 


Now  York 


Trad*  Mark 

Chicago  Boston  L00k  lor  tho  Cold  Cross 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SHEEP  IN  THE  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

I  read  the  article  entitled,  “The 
Study  of  a  Mulched  Orchard,”  with 
much  interest.  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  this  discussion  of  treatment  of  apple 
orchards.  All  the  experiments  seem  to 
he  with  sod  culture  and  tillage.  If  sod 
culture  the  grass  is  allowed  to  grow 
and  then  mowed  and  left  to  decay. 
There  is  another  treatment  of  sod  cul¬ 
ture  which  eliminates  the  item  of  labor 
of  cutting  the  grass,  and  makes  the 
land  return  something.  That  is  the 
pasture  with  sheep.  In  the  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  grass  is  growing  very 
fast,  other  stock  can  be  turned  in  for  a 
time  to  keep  the  grass  short,  as  it  is 
best  to  keep  it  like  a  lawn  if  possible. 
In  an  orchard  that  is  unpastured,  and 
produces  a  crop  of  say  one  or  two  tons 
of  hay,  there  is  too  much  moisture 
taken  from  the  soil,  and  the  trees  and 
fruit  will  suffer.  My  treatment  is  to 
prune  moderately  every  year,  spray 
thoroughly,  scrape  the  bodies  and  large 
limbs  with  a  hoe,  and  sow  broadcast 
early  in  the  Spring  one-half  bushel  of 
14  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  under  every 
tree  and  every  other  year  in  the  Fall 
or  early  Winter  mulch  with  barnyard 
manure.  I  have  an  orchard  that  is  yield¬ 
ing  very  satisfactorily  with  this  treat¬ 
ment.  Your  argument  that  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  tillage  treatment  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  till¬ 
age  is  a  good  one.  Another  thing  in 
favor  of  my  method  is  that  you  have 
a  clean  carpet  to  work  on  at  harvest 
time,  and  many  of  the  apples  that  fall 
are  not  bruised  nor  soiled.  This  orchard 
is  about  30  years  old.  j.  W.  b. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LIVE  STOCK  AT  THE  FAIRS. 

The  annual  round  of  country  fairs  is 
once  more  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  what 
are  the  benefits  derived  and  the  lessons 
learned?  The  State  of  New  York  ap¬ 
propriates  $250,000  annually  for  the  use 
of  the  county  agricultural  societies  for 
the  supposed  purpose  of  educating  the 
farmers  along  the  lines  of  better  agri¬ 
culture  and  stock  breeding,  but  it  is  an 
open  question  if  it  does  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  it.  As  the  average  show  is 
now  conducted  there  is  bu-t  little  en¬ 
couragement  for  the  farmer  to  invest 
in  good  sfock  or  to  show  if  he  has  it. 
With  the  show  open  to  the  world  the 
business  of  the  professional  showman 
has  grown  to  be  something  immense. 
He  picks  up  a  line  of  poultry  or  other 
live  stock  (and  in  a  majority  of  cases) 
with  no  idea  of  putting  on  an  educa¬ 
tional  exhibit,  but  with  the  sole  idea 
of  adding  to  his  bank  account.  He 
takes  along  anything  and  everything, 
that  he  thinks  is  liable  to  win  a  dollar. 
At  our  own  fair  (Schuyler  Co.)  the 
awards  amounted  to  something  over 
$3,000,  nearly  50  per  cent  of  which 
went  out  of  the  county,  and  some  of  it 
out  of  the  State.  The  awards  on  poultry 
amounted  to  $980,  of  which  sum  only 
$154.50  was  left  in  the  county;  the 
balance,  $S25.50,  going  away  with  the 
traveling  showman,  and  the  same  con¬ 
dition  prevails  in  most  of  the  counties 
of  the  State,  some  of  these  profession¬ 
al  exhibitors  gathering  in  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  this  fund  every  year, 
and  how  it  benefits  the  farmer  is  open 
for  discussion. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  tying  the 
ribbons  on  the  cattle  at  the  Tioga 
County,  Pa.,  Fair,  at  Mansfield,  for  the 
past  three  seasons.  In  that  State  each 
county  receives  $1,000  from  the  State 
for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  societies. 
If  there  is  more  than  one  society  in  a 
county  the  money  is  divided  and  the 
exhibits  are  confined  to  their  own  coun¬ 
ty,  except  needlework  and  art,  and  why 
they  are  left  open  to  the  world  I  can¬ 
not  see.  The  first  fair  I  attended  there, 
two  years  ago  this  Fall,  was  the  first 
one  held  under  the  new  law,  and  the 


management  was  fearful  that  their  poul¬ 
try  show  would  be  a  failure,  but  we 
found  that  while  the  number  of  exhib¬ 
its  was  not  large  the  quality  was  high. 
Last  year  the  exhibits  were  increased 
quite  materially,  and  this  year  I  should 
say,  to  make  a  rough  guess,  that  they 
had  made  a  gain  of  25  per  cent  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  the  high  quality  well  main¬ 
tained.  This  is  a  dairy  section,  and 
they  are  light  on  sheep,  but  very  strong 
on  dairy  and  dual-purpose  cattle.  Every 
year  that  I  have  acted  as  judge  there 
they  have  brought  specimens  of  the 
different  breeds  into  the  ring  that  no 
man  need  be  ashamed  to  show  at  a 
State  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  prosperous  agricultural 
societies  in  the  country,  and  they  never 
have  any  horse  races;  baseball  is  the 
drawing  card  here.  The  crowds  are 
immense  and  well  handled,  and  I  think 
there  are  many  good  things  in  fair 
management  as  well  as  in  other  lines 
that  we  can  learn  from  our  Dutch 
brothers.  a.  h.  prince. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CORN  AND  ALFALFA  HAY. 

Referring  to  the  editorial  on  page  910, 
and  a  communication  signed  by  “M.  K.” 
of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing  cornstalks  to  cattle  and  horses.  Mv 
advice  to  “M.  K.”  is  to  husk  from  his 
corn  only  the  perfect  ears,  leaving  the 
poor  ears  on  the  stalks.  Buy  some  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  and  cut  up  two  parts  of  the 
stalks  to  one  part  of  the  Alfalfa 
hay;  this  will  give  him  as  good 
feed  for  horses  and  cows  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  get.  If  he  wants  to  feed  a  little 
more  grain,  he  can  dampen  the  mixture 
and  use  cornmeal  or  equal  parts  of 
wheat  bran  and  cornmeal  on  the  mix¬ 
ture.  I  have  tried  this  mixture  on 
horses,  cows  and  oxen,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  give 
good  results. 

A  year  ago  my  farm  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  new  barns 
were  not  completed  until  very  late  in 
the  Fall,  so  that  when  the  cows  went 
into  the  stable  they  were  a  sorry-looking 
lot  with  long  hair  and  very  little  milk. 
I  fed  them  nothing  during  the  Winter 
except  cornstalks  with  the  best  ears 
husked  off  and  Alfalfa  hay  cut  together, 
two  parts  of  cornstalks  to  one  part  of 
Alfalfa  hay.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
milk  supply  doubled — in  30  days  the 
cows  looked  in  good  condition,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Winter  was  out  they  looked 
fine.  An  Eastern  farmer  cannot  afford 
to  buy  grain  at  present  prices — he  must 
feed  what  he  has  to  his  cows  and  horses, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  better 
feed  than  cornstalks  and  Alfalfa  hay 
mixed  as  above  noted.  C.  M.  j. 

Berlin,  Conn. 

TICKS  ON  DOG. 

I  have  a  small  dachshund  that  has  some¬ 
thing  on  her  like  a  wood  tick  and  keeps 
her  biting  and  scratching  most  of  the 
time.  What  shall  I  do  for  her?  e.  b.  d. 

Connecticut. 

Ticks  do  bother  dogs  terribly  and  get  on 
to  them  in  the  woods.  As  far  as  possible, 
the  ticks  should  be  removed  by  hand, 
and  if  that  is  not  possible,  crude  petro¬ 
leum  may  be  applied  to  affected  parts; 
or  better  still,  bathe  the  dog  in  a  strong 
solution  of  coal  tar  dip  and  when  dry 
apply  flowers  of  sulphur  freely.  In  the 
Southern  States  ticks  are  now  kept  off 
cattle  by  free  use  of  Beaumont  oil.  Car¬ 
bolic  acid  must  not  be  used  on  dogs,  and 
coal  tar  disinfectants  and  carbolic  dress¬ 
ings  of  any  sort  are  apt  to  kill  cats.  These 
facts  should  be  remembered  in  treating 
pet  stock  for  external  parasites,  a.  s.  a. 


Poultry  Study  at  R.  I.  College. — The 
course  in  poultry  culture  at  the  R.  I. 
College  has  been  reduced  from  12  to 
six  weeks.  This  to  accommodate  busy 
poultry  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
come  early  or  stay  late.  We  shall 
try  to  crowd  in  same  number  of  lectures  by 
experts  outside  of  the  college  faculty.  We 
had  your  Mr.  Cosgrove  with  us  last  Winter, 
and  shall  try  to  secure  him  for  next  class 
at  least  one  or  two  days.  Our  annual  poul¬ 
try  exhibition  will  occur  February  15  to  18. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  hold 
their  Washington  County  Poultry  Institute 
here,  February  17.  We  think  the  interests 
of  poultrymen  are  being  provided  for. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT. 


November  G, 


_ OHIO  HOLSTEIN S _ 

THE  BAWNDALE  STOCK  FARM 
Registered  Holstein-Friesians  Herd  Founded  in  1880 

Offers  yearling  heifers  and  bull  calves  of  the 
best  milking  strains.  Has  bred  and  raised  two 
cows  which  made  over  32  lbs.  butter,  official 
test.  Herd  numbers  90  head.  Address 

CHAS.  W.  HOKlt, 

Wellington,  Ohio. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOFSTFIN-FRIFSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality  Ail  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  me 
sired  by  lioinesteftil  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SAFE  AT  FARMERS’ PRICES. 

Have  two  yearling  bulls,  ready  for  immediate 
service,  and  four  bull  calves,  from  six  to  ten 
months  old  ;  all  large,  handsome,  well-grown 
animals.  Address  P.  8.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  bull  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  list  which  tvill  please  you. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Laurel  FarmJerseys 

For  Sale  at  present:  A  Son  of  Fekn’s 
Jubilee,  lit  for  service.  Also  younger  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  15  cows,  10  heifers,  13  bulls. 

S.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


Vnn  PonH  AffnrH  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  ball  l  MIIUIU  you  a  leg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 

FOR  SAEE-REGISTEREI)  JERSEY  BUFF 

Kleven  months  old.  Dam’s  test  542  lbs.  butter  in 
328  days.  Also  3  two  year  old  heifers  due  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  10  yearling  heifers.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Address 

E.  W.  MOSHER.  -:-  “  BRIGHTSIOE,”  -:-  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


IC^ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  tlie  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville.  N.  Y. 

AYRQHIDCQ-Bu11  Calves  from  cows  milking 
HinOnlnLO  over  45  lbs.  per  day  Address 
R.  TEMPLETON  &  SON.  Ulster,  Pa. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
F.  A.  REYMANN,  WHEEFING,  W.  Va. 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  20  HEAD  OF  HIGH  CFASS 
REGISTERED 

PERGHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER, _ Kanona,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— AT  GREAT  BARGAIN 

THOROUGHBRED  FRENCH  COACH  STALLION 

Le  Duke.  7  years  old.  Warranted  sound  and  kind 
and  no  tricks.  Fine  action,  a  perfect  animal;  1250 
lbs.  Price  $500  on  cars.  Newport,  N.  H.,  where  his 
colts  and  pedigree  may  bo  seen.  Apply 

A.  N.  PARLIN,  Croydon  Flat,  N.  H. 


SHROPSHIRES  SLSJ5 

25  CHOICE.  YOUNG  REGISTERED  EWES. 

THORNOALE  STOCK  FARM  -:-  MILLBROOK,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Good  yearlings  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRES— A  few  choice,  heavy  yearling  Rams. 
Also,  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 
BERT  VAN  VLEET,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWES 
AND  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET.  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRES! 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Rambouillet  Bams  and  O.l. C. 
Swine.  C.  W.  Hali.iday,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 


Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W.  II FAKE  AKKCOFF,  Paoli,  Pa. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  of  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short-Horn 
Cows.  Rose  of  Sharon,  Ruby’s  Bright  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  hulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  263622, 
son  of  the  champion.  Whitehall  Sultan  163673,  and  (ii-st 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1208.  Tim 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
C.  1*.  WEST  A  SON,  Box  86,  Blooiiiingburg,  O. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE 

CHAS.  STEWART  DAVISON, 

00  Wall  Sti-eet,  -  -  -  New  York  City 


20  Cows  Wanted 

I  wish  to  purchase  choice  young 
Holstein  Cows  due  to  freshen  this 
fail.  When  you  write  give  breed¬ 
ing,  age,  size,  condition,  when 
due,  price.  C.  F.  BEDELL,  Salis¬ 
bury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 

BirdsoDg  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days' 
trial.  It.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Illinois. 


Pfll  I  1C  Dll  DO— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLlL  rUlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


OCOTCH  COFFIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
”  eight mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


Are  You  Losing  Calves? 

If  so  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  every 
intelligent  stock  owner  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  wipe 
CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  out  of  his  herd  and  keep 
it  out.  I  am  so  positive  that  this  can  lie  done  that 

I  will  give  an 

Absolute  Guarantee 

Use  my  Anti-Abortion  Treat¬ 
ment  as  prescribed  and  direct¬ 
ed,  and  if  any  cow  or  heifer 
in  your  herd  fails  to  carry  her 
calf  full  time,  I  will  refund 
the  cost  of  treatment. 

The  treatment  is  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  requiring  but  one  min¬ 
ute  to  treat  each  animal. 

LIVE  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

Fill  out  and  mail  me  the  coupon 
below  and  I  will  send  you,  without 
charge,  my  180-page,  Illustrated. cloth 
bound  book, the  “PRACTICAL  HOME 
VETERINARIAN.”  This  volume 
gives,  in  the  plainest  terms,  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  directions  for  successful 
home  treatment  of  all  live  stock  dis¬ 
eases,  describing  fully  the  treatment 
that  will  stamp  out  abortion  in  cows. 
I  will  also  send  you  free  for  one  year, 
the  "CATTLE  SPECIALIST,”  a  publi¬ 
cation  devoted  entirely  to  cattle. 
(Signed),  David  Roberts,  D.V.S. 
Write  for  book  today  to 

Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  \v'\  V  K  E81I A^  wi  8. 


Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  527  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

I  own . cows . heifers . calves . bulls . 

Please  send  mo  FREE  "Pi-actical  Home  Veterinarian.” 
I  enclose  10  cents  for  postage. 

Name . 

R.F.D.  . . P.O. . State . . . 

You  may  place  my  name  on  the  free  subscription  list  of 
‘‘The  Cattle  Specialist”  for  one  year. 


Cut 

out  the 
Coupon 
on  the 
dotted  line. 


$1.00 

FREE 

BOOK 

COUPON 
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Dairymen!  Farmers!  Stockmen! 
Feed  Dried  Beet  Pulp  and  Increase  Your  Profits! 


Read  Secretary 
Wilson's 
Letter 


If  you  want  your  cows  to  give 
more  milk,  feed  them  Dried 
Beet  Pulp.  If  you  want  to  keep 
them  healthy,  strong  and  able 
to  digest  their  feed,  add 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  to 
their  ration. 

It  is  just  what 
the  animals  need, 
a  succulent  relish  to 
their  usual  diet  which  whets 
the  appetite  and  causes  the  gastric  juices  to 
flow,  so  that  the  cows  get  all  the  good  out  of 
what  they  eat.  You  will  find  no  undigested 
food  in  the  voidings  of  cows  which  are  fed 
Dried  Beet  Pulp. 


j 


The 
Highest 
Authority  on 
Agricultural 
Subjects 


100K'«/bS 

.Dried  Bpf PuLPg 

fTHELARg^f 


Cum  ah 
amalys 

;  PROTEI 
FAT-  - 
CARBOH 
fibre 


Dried  Beet  Pulp 

Sold  By  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Everywhere 

A  Food  and  a  Conditioner  That  Keeps  the  Entire  Herd  Healthy  and  Productive 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  nothing-  more  nor 
less  than  the  pulp  from  the  beets  dried. 

A  simple,  vegetable  food  which  really 
affords  “June  Pasture  the  Y  ear  ’Round.” 

Too  much  heavy  grain  feeding  with 
the  ordinary  dry  roughage  causes  many 
dairy  cow  ailments.  The  animal  loses 
appetite  and  is  unable  to  digest  and 
assimilate  the  heavy  material.  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  added  to  the  diet  not  only 
makes  it  more  palatable  and  more  di¬ 
gestible,  but  has  a  soothing,  cooling 
effect  upon  the  entire  alimentary  canal. 

It  relieves  the  fevered  condition  pro¬ 
duced  by  over-heating  grains,  keeps  the 
bowels  regular,  and  tones  up  the  entire 
system. 

You’ll  get  more  milk,  you’ll  have  con¬ 
tented,  healthy  animals,  and  save  on 
your  feed  money. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  1550  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DEALERS — If  not  handling  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  write  us  today  for  quotations.  Quick  Profits. 


New  Jersey  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 
Finds  It  Increases  Milk  Supply 

(This  is  taken  from  their  Bulletin  189.) 

Four  good  cows  were  selected.  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  was  added  to  the  ration  of  hay 
and  feed  mixture  of  two  cows,  and  Corn 
Silage  to  the  similar  ration  of  the  other 
two.  After  15  days  the  feeds  were  alter¬ 
nated.  At  the  end  of  of  30  days  it  was 
found  that  the  cows,  while  feeding  on 
the  Dried  Beet  Pulp  ration  had  produced 
2,016.6  pounds  of  milk  as  against  1,811.0 
pounds  of  milk  while  feeding  on  Corn 
Silage  ration,  a  net  gain  of  205.6  pounds 
of  milk  for  the  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  or  over 
100  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  per  month . 
Think  of  it! 

You  can  get  similar  results  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  part  of  your  present  heavy 
grain  ration  and  substituting  Dried 
Beet  Pulp. 


Use  It  For  Beef  Feeding,  Too 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  will  shorten  the  feed¬ 
ing  period,  make  the  animals  get  the 
most  possible  on  every  bushel  of  feed, 
and  put  them  in  the  pink  of  condition 
for  bringing  top-notch  market  prices. 

It  is  also  a  wonder  for  feeding  hogs  and 
sheep,  all  the  year  ’round. 

You  can  get  this  appetizing,  succulent  “June 
Pasture  the  year  ’round"  from  your  grain  dealer. 

If  he  isn’t  handling  it  send  to  us  direct.  Write  for 
our  Free  Booklet  “Feeding  For  Larger  Profits.”  jd 

Cut  This  Out  and  Mail  It  Today 

Free  Sample  and  Booklet 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co., 

15GO  Ford  Bldg;.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  a  sample  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  so  I 
can  see  what  it  is  like,  and  your  booklet,  “Feeding 
For  Larger  Profits.” 


Name. 

P.  o._ 


State 


If  satisfactory  I  would  like  to  buy  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
through  my  dealer _ 


WHITE  DEALER'S  NAME  HEBE 


ere 

GOAT  AND  SHEEP— COTTON. 

Seeing  at  times  complaints  of  dogs 
among  ■sheep  1  write  to  say  I  had  240 
head  of  sheep  and  goats ;  about  40  goats, 
wethers,  and  have  seen  dogs  go  near 
the  sheep  but  they  always  go  as  fast  as 
possible  for  protection  to  the  goats.  The 
only  objection  is,  the  goats  will  stay  in 
the  brush  and  the  sheep  keep  with  them. 
There  is  a  farmer  near  me  who  sold 
his  crop  of  Sea  Island  cotton  at  65  cents 
per  pound  and  made  430  pounds  per 
acre,  netting  him  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  on  the  70  acres,  and  I  think  he 
will  do  it  again  this  season.  1  enclose 
you  a  sample  of  a  29-cent  cotton  that 
season  before  last  sold  at  40  cents  per 
pound.  This  Island  and  Edisto  Island 
produce  the  finest  cotton  in  the  world. 
We  are  under  bond  not  to  sell  any  seed 
to  other  States.  The  farmers  have  just 
completed  an  oil  mill  to  manipulate  the 
cotton-seed.  Tel]  the  sheep  men  that 
goats  will  sure  keep  dogs  from  sheep 
and  a  few  will  do  it.  h.  b.  g. 

St.  James  Island,  S.  C. 
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WHY  THE  CHICKS  LIVE. 

I  have  read  O.  W.  Mapcs’s  article  on 
“Why  the  Chicks  Die,”  page  901.  I  am 
not  an  expert  in  chicken  raising,  until 
after  they  are  cooked.  Mr.  Mapes  says 
the  Deacon  does  thinking  and  solves 
problems  for  him,  I  think  I  can  say 
“the  Deaconess”  does  the  thinking  here, 
as  Mrs.  Gaitskill  does  all  of  the  think¬ 
ing,  and  I  merely  see  that  she  has  the 
feed,  and,  quite  frequently  she  does  not 
have  the  kind  she  wants,  but  that  is 
my  fault.  Reading  Mr.  Mapes’s  story, 
I  could  not  help  but  think  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  wrong  somewhere,  as  I 
have  known  Mrs.  Gaitskill  to  get  above 
a  90  per  cent  hatch  frequently,  and  have 
known  her  to  get  95  per  cent,  and  she 
has  a  very  old,  out-of-date,  incubator. 
It  needs  careful  watching,  as  it  is  not 
self-regulating.  Once  hatched,  she  seems 
to  have  but  little  trouble  getting  them  to 
grow,  and  but  few  die,  provided  she 
can  keep  me  out  of  the  chicken  yard. 
She  says  I  feed  them  too  much,  and  I 
think  she  starves  her  chickens,  but  they 
live  and  grow,  and  “nothing  succeeds 
like  success.”  Therefore  I  must  be 
wrong.  For  brooder  we  often  use  a 
cracker  box,  with  a  jug  of  hot  water, 
and  a  frame  with  strips  of  cloth  lying 
down  for  the  little  chicks  to  hover  un¬ 
der.  We  do  not  need  tight  houses  here, 
and  are  now  setting  some  hens.  Chicks 
hatched  from  eggs  'set  now,  make  fine 
broilers,  about  the  time  the  tourist  ho¬ 
tels  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for 
them.  As  to  Mr.  Mapes’s  trouble,  Mrs. 
Gaitskill  says  if  young  chicks  get  chilled, 
or  are  fed  too  much,  they  will  have 
bowel  trouble.  Possibly  Mr.  Mapes’s 
ground  is  unhealthy,  and  I  started  this 
letter  simply  to  suggest  that  he  disinfect 
his  ground.  Let  him  try  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide*,  and  he  will  destroy  any  germ  life 
that  may  be  in  his  ground.  I  spray  the 
house,  roosts,  etc.,  with  a  solution  of 
arsenic  that  I  make  to  kill  the  ticks  on 
my  cattle,  and  I  think  it  will  kill  all 
insocts  by  contact. 

Florida.  s.  h.  gaitskill. 


the  hogs  to  be  pastured  and  the  crop 
of  rye.  I  have  pastured  all  the  way 
from  four  to  six  hogs  to  the  acre  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  corn  or  mill  feed, 
say  something  like  half  rations  of  the 
latter,  and  they  have  made  very  rapid 
gains.  I  can  usually  get  them  to  gain 
from  one-half  to  1J4  pound  per  day  per 
head,  and  by  doing  this  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  feed  being  rye,  and  saving 
the  manure  consider  that  I  am  making 
it  very  cheaply,  as  the  improvement  of 
the  land  is,  I  think,  just  about  worth 
what  I  am  out  for  the  lack  of  corn  or 
concentrated  feed. 

I  always  think  that  in  making  pork 
or  anything  else  that  requires  feed  from 
the  land  that  the  land  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  first.  Can  it  be  done  and  the 
land  at  the  same  time  be  improved, 
or  is  the  land  robbed  of  its  fer¬ 
tility  in  the  operation?  If  pork  can 
be  produced  on  rye  as  the  principal 
feed,  and  the  land  improved  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  then  that  it  is  profitable  to 
feed  some  other  feed  to  balance  the 
ration.  But  if  in  the  feeding  this  con¬ 
centrated  feed  the  cost  is  greater  in 
dollars  and  cents  than  the  land  is  im¬ 
proved  in  productive  capacity,  then  I 
consider  it  not  profitable.  I  can  take  a 
bunch  of  hogs  on  a  good  rye  pasture, 
with  the  addition  of  about  one-half  ra¬ 
tion  of  corn,  and  make  a  growth  which 
I  think  is  very  profitable.  Just  try  the 
experiment  this  Fall  if  you  have  never 
tried  it,  and  learn  a  surprising  lesson. 

Illinois.  R.  B.  RUSHING. 

Cribbing. 

I  have  a  black  gelding  eight  years  of 
age,  and  last  Winter  he  started  cribbing. 
This  cribbing  is  accompanied  by  ravenous 
eating,  and  the  horse  has  not  the  activity 
that  he  should  at  his  age  and  work.  What 
advice  can  you  give  me?  n.  a.  e. 

New  York. 

Keep  him  in  a  box  stall  from  which 
everything  has  been  removed  upon  which 
lie  could  fix  or  rest  teeth  or  chin  to  crib 
and  suck  wind.  Feed  him  his  grain 
from  a  very  large  feed  box,  so  that  the 
grain  will  be  thin  spread  over  the  bottom, 
lie  then  will  lx?  unable  to  grab  a  large 
mouthful  at  a  time  and  bolt  liis  feed.  A 
few  cobblestones  placed  in  the  feed  box 
also  help  to  prevent  bolting  of  food.  He 
has  indigestion  from  sucking  wind  and 
improperly  masticating  bolted  food.  To 
check  cribbing  and  wind-sucking  take  a 
three-eight hs-incli  cord  and  tie  to  ring  in 
halter,  then  pass  under  upper  lip  over 
incisor  teeth,  draw  fairly  tight  and  tie 
other  end  to  the  other  ring  in  halter.  Give 
him  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic  night  and  morning  if  lie  keeps  thin 


Get  Posted  on  James 
Sanitary  Cow  Stalls 


W rite  for 
my  40-page  book 
describing  James 
Sanitary  Stalls,  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  of  comfort,con- 
venience  and  sanitation  for  cow  barns. 

The  book  is  printed  in  colors  and  illustrated  _ 

with  many  photographic  views  of  the  most  modem  dairy  bams  and  their  equipment. 

With  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stalls  and  James  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  your  barn  will  be 
up-to-date  in  every  particular,  your  cows  healthier  and  better  producers. 

Write  for  the  book  and  full  particulars  now  to 
W.  D.  James,  Manager,  KENT  MFG.  CO.,  130  Cane  Street,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Boyle’s  Steel  Stanchion 

THE  ORIC1NAI 

Lined  with  wood, with  Thumb  Post  Latch 

DURABlLlXY  Beit  Material  and 
Workmanship.  Built  to  lait  a  lifetime. 
COMFORT  Huntf  on  chain*  allow* 
inf  full  freedom  of  neck.  No  weight  to 
carry. 

CLEANLINESS  K«ep*  the  cow  in 

place.  Forward  when  lyinj  dowj*.  Back 
when  oUiuJinj. 

iW«|  Mode/  Dairy 
Blut  Print  with  Jtlalta  far  tmllnf 
Hit  Stanchion  Framtt  -  Prlut— Fnt  . 

m,  *  SOLE  MAKERS 

MJAS.  BOYLE  &  SON 

SALEM.  OHIO.  U.S.  A. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
e  Burr  Starkweather  Co.Rochesier.N.Y. 


and  listless. 


a.  s.  A. 


CDI  IMP'C  IMPROVED 
WARRINER 


STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  bc*ing  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 

WALLACE  B.  CKl'MB,  Box  M4,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 

WHEELS* FREIGHT:  PAID^$8.  73 

for  4  Buggy  Wheel*.  Steel  Tire*.  With  Rubber  Tire*,  SIS. 20.  f 
mfg.  wheels  X  to 4 in.  tread.  Buggy  Top*  $5.60.  Shaft*  >2.00.  T#f 
B*ffk*  WJ;  Haroess.SS.  Lear*  hew  to  boy  direct-  Catalog  Free.  Repair 
vWhecls,  >b.M).  Wagon  Umbrella  fxke.'w  R  BOOB,  Cladaeali,  0. 


Keep  IL  Off  The  Cows 
Put  It  OnThe  Fields 


No  mattor  how  hard  you  try  you  can't  inako  an  old  stable  with  dirt  floors 
and  wood  partitions  sanitary— you  can't  koop  it  cloan  and  sweet.  Wood  parti¬ 
tions  (rathe,  dust  and  disease  Kerins.  Dirt  floors  with  their  trampod-in  filth 
should  never  come  within  a  stono’s  throw  of  your  milk  pail.  Whon  a  cow  Rots  off 
her  feed  and  her  milk  yield  falls  bolow  normal,  look  to  your  stable.  It  may  be 
as  cloan  as  you  can  make  it;  but  that  may  not  bo  clean  enough.  Equip  your  stables 

Th*  LoudenWay 

then  profits  will  not  fall  off.  The  cow  that  is  best  troatod  gives  the  most 
milk — the  best  milk — the  richest  milk.  She  has  a  heap  of  cow  sense.  She 
appreciates  light  and  air,  and  she  will  see  that  you  get  your  money  hack 
for  making  her  homo  modern.  If  you  will  put  a  Louden  Litter 
Carrier  to  work  behind  her,  your  lx>ys  or  your  man  will  clean  the 
hams  in  loss  time  and  with  loss  labor.  Wo  have  been  fitting  up  barns 
for  &0  years.  Wo  will  bo  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  experience  by 
suggesting  what  you  need  for  yours,  withoutany  expense  to  you.  Send  for 
catalog,  toll  number  of  cows  you  have  and  submit  rough  sketch  of  stablo. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


GROWING  RYE  FOR  HOGS. 

I  have  found*  that  the  growing  of  rye 
for  hogs  and  allowing  them  to  pasture 
it’  down  is  one  of  the  cheapest  methods 
of  producing  pork.  On  land  where  this 
is  practiced  the  soil  is  greatly  benefited, 
and  there  is  practically  no  waste  of 
grain.  The  straw  is  left  on  the  ground 
well  distributed,  where  it  can  be  plowed 
under  to  the  greatest  benefit,  also  the 
droppings  from  the  hogs  are  distributed 
over  the  field,  and  in  this  way  are  turned 
into  profit  instead  of  being  wasted  by 
washing  away,  as  is  usually  the  case 
when  hogs  are  penned  up  in  a  small  lot 
for  fattening.  As  hog  manure  is  very 
rich  in  fertility  it  should  be  handled  in 
a  way  to  save  it  all.  Just  what  gains 
can  be  made  will  depend  on  conditions 
to  a  great  extent  and  also  the  size  of 


Live-Stock  Dividends 

Why  don’t  you,  Mr.  Enterprising  Stock  Feeder,  earn  a 
larger  profit  per-centage  on  your  fat  cattle?  There’s  just  one 
thing  necessary  in  your  system — you  select  good  steers,  give  good 
care  and  sound  grain,  but  perhaps  you  leave  nature,  unassisted ,  to  do 
the  rest.  If  you’ll  think,  you’ll  realize  that  no  animal  can  consume 
such  a  grain-feed  as  you  give,  day  after  day,  without  digestive  disturbance. 

You  must,  therefore,  fit  the  animal  to  stand  heavy  feeding ,  and  that's  best 
done  by  giving,  morning  and  night,  a  small  portion  of 

DB  HESS  STOCK  mV 

in  the  grain  ration.  This  is  called  by  feeders  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea,”  and  thousands  can 
testify  that  it  pays  big  dividends  on  a  small  outlay.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  a  tonic.  It 
sharpens  the  appetite  and  leaves  the  animal  always  ready  to  eat.  It  makes  the  digestive 
apparatus  strong  so  there  is  no  danger  of  overloading.  It  assists  every  organ  to  perform  its 
function  and  it  prevents  and  cures  minor  6tock  ailments.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  pays  at 
the  milk  pail,  in  the  horse  stable  and  in  the  pig  house.  All  farm  animals  are  the 
better  for  it.  Fed  twice  a  day  in  small  doses.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  DR  H  ESS  A.  CLARK 
..  West  and  South.  Smaller  ' 

***•  P®1*  *l.l>0  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

Free  trom  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for 
your  ailing  animals.  You  can  have  his  60-page  Veterinary  Book  free  any 
time.  Send  2c  stamp  and  mention  this  paper. 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A  Give  it  to  the  growing  chicks  in  the  springtime;  to 

„  i  ,  t  l  i  i  i*i  *  t  the  moulting  fowls  in  the  fall  and  to  your  laying  stock 

A  link  Pm,??  V  11  6  PS  a  •'Cks  fnrd  f'en3  V?  di?est  more  °f  *eir  food  and  so  grow  faster  and  lay  better. 
A  little  I  oultry  Pan-a-ce-a  once  a  day  in  soft  feed  spells  the  difference  between  a  little  and  a  great  deal,  in  the  hen 
business.  A  penny  s  worth  feeds  30  fowls  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

114  lbs.  25c.,  mail  or  express,  40c;  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb.  pall  $2.50. 

Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  Sonth 
Send  2c  for  Ur.  Hess  48-yage  Poultry  Book,  free’. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


1909. 

SYSTEM  OF  VENTILATION  FOR  STABLES. 

The  following  system  of  ventilation, 
which  is  recommended  for  its  cheapness 
and  simplicity,  was  designed  and  placed 
in  operation  in  1892,  by  J.  G.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  V.  S.,  Veterinary  Director  General, 
Ottawa,  Canada.  The  system  has  never 
been  extensively  advertised,  and  will  be 
new  to  most  farmers,  although  it  is  in 
use  in  many  stables,  and,  when  rightly 
managed,  gives  entire  satisfaction.  The 
principle  upon  which  it  works  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  of  the  draughts  of  a  stove. 
The  two  things  needed  are  a  chimney 
to  remove  the  warm  air  at  the  top,  and 
an  air  shaft  leading  from  the  outside 
and  opening  in  the  floor  through  which 
the  cold  air  is  admitted.  Dr.  Rutherford 
explains  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  venti¬ 
late  a  stable  on  the  same  principles  as 
that  upon  which  a  dwelling  house  is  ven¬ 
tilated.  In  a  house  the  air  is  heated  ar¬ 
tificially,  whereas  in  a  stable  the  only 
source  of  heat  is  the  bodies  of  the  ani¬ 
mals.  In  dwelling  houses  the  foul  air  is 
heavier  than  the  pure  air,  settles  near 
the  floor,  and  must  be  taken  off  at  the 
floor  level  in  order  to  ventilate  properly; 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  supply  of 
pure  air  which  is  admitted  into  the  room 
is  already  warmed.  But  in  the  stable 
there  is  no  artificial  heat.  The  air  is 
cold  when  it  enters,  is  heated  in  the 
lungs  and  by  contact  with  the  bodies  of 
the  animals,  becomes  impure  as  it  be¬ 
comes  warm,  expands  and  consequently 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  stable,  from 
whence  it  should  be  taken  off  to  insure 


RUTHERFORD  SYSTEM  OF  VENTILA¬ 
TION.  Flu  534. 


good  ventilation.  The  removal  of  this 
warm  air  creates  a  partial  vacuum,  and 
cold  air  will  be  drawn  in  from  below 
wherever  there  is  an  opening.  In  large 
roomy  stables  where  only  a  few  animals 
are  kept,  and  especially  when  there  are 
many  small  crevices  around  doors  and 
windows,  enough  pure  air  may  be 
drawn  in  at  these  places  to  secure  a 
plentiful  supply;  but,  in  the  majority  of 
stables,  this  source  of  supply  would  be 
altogether  inadequate  and  a  definite  ar¬ 
rangement  for  supplying  pure  air  must 
be  installed.  If  the  chimney  alone  is  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  ventilation,  without  some 
means  of  admitting  pure  air  from  be¬ 
low,  a  certain  amount  of  hot  air  will  pass 
out  and  then  there  will  be  a  “disagree¬ 
able  beating  back  of  cold  air,  creating  a 
down  draft  not  only  unhealthy  but  op¬ 
posed  to  the  sound  principles  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  that  an  outlet  must  be  always  an 
outlet,  and  an  inlet  must  always  be  an 
inlet.” 

The  accompanying  illustration,  Fig. 
534,  will  show  at  a  glance  how  Dr.  Ruth¬ 
erford’s  system  is  installed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  quite  practicable  to  put 
these  ventilators  in  any  stable,  although 
it  could  be  done  somewhat  easier  during 
the  construction  of  the  building.  “A,  is 
the  wall  of  the  stable  and  B  the  founda¬ 
tion;  C  is  the  floor  level,  D  is  the  box 
that  goes  down  from  the  outside  and 
comes  up  on  the  inside,  the  deeper  the 
better,  because  there  is  less  tendency  to 
be  influenced  by  the  wind  pressure, 
therefore  less  tendency  to  draft.” 
Where  the  snow  has  to  be  reckoned 
with  the  box  should  be  brought  up 
against  the  wall,  putting  a  little  board 
on  top,  and  leaving  the  inside  open,  E, 
at  a  certain  distance  up,  so  that  the  air 
can  get  between  the  building  and  the 
box.  As  the  foul  air  is  drawn  off  from 
the  inside  by  the  chimney,  the  pure  air 
is  sucked  in  through  these  pipes,  which 
may  pass  either  under  or  through  the 
foundation.  These  pipes  may  be  of 
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wood,  tile  .or  iron'.  The  opening  in  the 
floor  is  protected  by  an  iron  grating, 
which  should  be  countersunk  so  that  it 
can  be  removed  if  necessary  to  clean  the 
pipe.  The  whole  system  is  managed  by 
a  damper  in  the  chimney,  controlled  by 
cords,  and  working  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  as  the  back  damper  in  a  stovepipe. 

No  damper  is  required  at  the  intake,  for 
as  soon  as  the  damper  in  the  chimney  is 
closed,  or  partially  closed,  the  draft  of 
cold  air  is  shut  off  altogether,  or  less¬ 
ened  as  the  case  may  be.  There  can  be 
no  entering  of  cold  air  until  there  is  a 
removal  of  warm.  When  the'  damper  is 
partially  closed  the  air  does  not  go  out 
as  fast  and  does  not  come  in  as  fast. 

From  a  recent  inspection  of  cow  sta¬ 
bles,  horse  stables  and  pigpens  ven¬ 
tilated  in  this  way,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  system  is  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  so  simple  and  cheap  that  anyone 
with  only  a  spark  of  mechanical  genius 
can  not  only  understand  it  easily  but 
can  with  his  own  hands  do  all  the  work 
required  in  a  few  days,  and  with  little 
expense  for  material.  c.  s.  m. 


DIVISION  OF  DAIRY  INCOME, 

What  would  be  considered,  approximate¬ 
ly,  a  fair  division  of  the  gross  income,  be¬ 
tween  owner  and  dairyman,  where  owner 
furnishes  everything?  Herd  15  to  25 
cows.  Blue  grass  pasture,  with  cotlon-secd 
meal,  bran,  etc.,  in  Summer,  and  corn 
stover,  cow-pea  hay  and  the  cotton-seed 
meal,  etc.,  for  Winter.  Good  stable  for 
cows,  separator  used,  but  only  to  aid  in 
getting  clean  milk ;  everything  convenient 
and  in  good  order.  Cows  well  fed  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  keep  a  high-class  dairy,  to  have 
sanitary  milk ;  no  butter  made,  nor  cream 
sold.  Dairy  is  two  miles  from  town  or 
city  of  10,000  to  12,000  people,  and  milk 
all  retailed ;  price,  20  cents  per  gallon. 
Dairyman  furnishes  all  the  labor  in  caring 
for  and  feeding,  milking  and  delivering 
milk  twice  a  day,  bottled,  of  course,  and 
besides  he  furnishes  horse  for  use  in  dairy 
delivery,  but  the  horse  is  fed  by  owner 
of  dairy.  Good  farm  band  worth  $20  per 
month  and  board  the  year  through  (and 
this  considered  good  wages  here). 

Kentucky.  M.  B. 

In  this  section  the  custom  is  for  the 
owner  to  furnish  a  house  for  tenant, 
each  to  own  half  the  cows — usually  they 
are  owned  jointly — owner  to  pay  taxes 
and  half  the  cost  of  feed  purchased. 
The  tenant  furnishes  all  the  teams  and 
too’s,  does  all  the  work  and  has  half  of 
all  the  proceeds  from  farm,  in  addition 
to  sales  from  dairy.  This  is  where  the 
milk  is  delivered  in  bulk  at  the  stat:on 
or  factory.  You  do  not  ■state  whether 
the  tenant  is  to  have  anything  from  the 
farm  other  than  the  sales  of  the  milk. 
Possibly  the  produce  is  all  sold  in  this 
way.  I  should  take  it  he  was  to  gather 
the  crops  grown  for  the  dairy,  except 
you  speak  of  his  owning  only  one  horse. 
Inasmuch  as  you  provide  all  the  capital, 
and  purchased  feed — except  the  horse — 
if  you  provide  the  tenant  a  house  to  live 
in,  a  fair  share  for  him  would  be  one- 
third.  This  would  be  very  liberal  except 
for  the  fact  that  he  has  to  bottle  and 
deliver  the  milk  at  retail.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  if  you  only  get  five  cents  pet- 
quart,  in  bottles,  for  sanitary  milk,  re¬ 
tailed,  neither  one  of  you  will  make 
any  money.  Such  milk  should  bring 
not  less  than  six  cents  in  Summer,  and 
eight  or  ten  in  Winter.  If  meats  and 
other  food  products  are  as  high  with 
you  as  here,  it  will  then  be  the  cheapest 
food  your  citizens  have  on  their  tables. 
If  you  will  take  pains  to  keep  the  cows, 
utensils  and  milkers  clean,  you  can 
make  a  better  milk,  cleaner,  with  a  low¬ 
er  bacterial  content,  by  not  running  it 
through  the  separator.  While  that  will 
take  out  an  immense  lot  of  foreign  mat¬ 
ter,  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  there,  and 
much  additional  exposure.  The  highest 
grade  milk  here  is  cooled  quickly  and 
not  handled  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  edward  van  alstyne. 


“Why  are  you  crying,  Johnny?”  “We 
was  playing  train  and  I  was  the  engine.” 
“Yes?”  “And  pa  corned  in  and  switched 
me.” — Judge. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

LAVAL 

BUTTER  AWARD  TRIUMPH 

AS  USUAL 


The  great  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  was  held  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  15-24,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
invariable  result  since  “ALPHA-DISC”  DE  LAVAL  CREAM 
SEPARATORS  went  into  use  all  the  HIGHEST  BUTTER 
and  CREAM  awards  went  to  DE  LAVAL  users,  in  this 
latest  representative  contest,  which  included  the  exhibits  of 
nearly  one  thousand  of  the  best  butter  and  cream  producers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  three  highest  awards  in  the  CREAMERY  BUTTER 
class — all  to  DE  LAVAL  users — were  as  follows  : 


A.  J.  ANDERSON,  Otisco,  Minn., 
THOR.  M0E,  Winthrop,  Minn., 

A.  L.  0ESTRICH,  "Watertown,  Wise., 


Score  97 
Score  %j4 
Score  96 


The  highest  award  on  DAIRY  BUTTER  was  to  P.  Dain- 
gaard,  Camp  Point,  Ill. — Score  04 1/2 — a  DE  LAVAL  user. 

The  highest  award  in  the  CERTIFIED  CREAM  contest 
was  to  G.  Van  B.  Roberts,  Highland,  N.  Y.— ^-Score  99 — 
a  DE  LAVAL  user. 

The  highest  award  in  the  CREAMERY  PATRONS  contest 
for  hand  separator  cream  was  to  G.  B.  Fisher,  Viroqua,  Wis. 
— Score  93 — a  DE  LAVAL  user. 

Full  details  of  all  the  entries  and  scores  have  not  yet  been 
made  public,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of 
all  exhibits  scoring  90  and  above  will  prove  to  have  been 
DE  LAVAL  made,  as  heretofore. 

Incomplete  reports  have  been  received  of  highest  butter 
awards  at  the  various  STATE  FAIRS  this  year,  but  practically 
all  of  them  have  been  to  DE  LAVAL  users,  including  particu¬ 
larly  New  York,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  separator  does  not  of  itself 
insure  the  making  of  the  best  butter,  but  the  superior  mechanical 
and  sanitary  bowl  construction  and  low  speed  of  the  DE  LAVAL 
separator  indisputably  enable  the  production  of  better  cream 
and  better  butter  under  the  same  conditions  than  can  possibly 
be  made  in  any  other  way. 

This  is  something  that  even  the  most  enterprising  and 

/ 

resourceful  of  those  who  seek  profit  through  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  would-be  competing  separators  never  attempt  to 
explain  or  deny, — that  practically  all  the  best  butter,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  highest  awards  in  all  representative  butter 
contests,  is  and  has  for  more  than  twenty  years  been  made 
by  users  of  DE  LAVAL  cream  separators. 

Hence  the  great  advantage  to  every  DE  LAVAL  user  in 
having  the  separator  that  not  only  makes  the  MOST  but  the 
BEST  cream  and  butter,  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  machine  to 
use  and  lasts  an  average  of  twenty  years  against  from  two  to 
five  years  in  the  case  of  nil  others. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  helps  to  make  plain  the  reasons 
for  DE  LAVAL  superiority  in  good  buttermaking  and  other 
respects,  and  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


42  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1213  A  1215  PlLBKKT  Stukxt 

PHILADELPHIA 

l)uu mm  k  Sacha mknto  Stb. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
165  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  A  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

1016  Western  Avenue 

SEATTLE 


878 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  have  just  received  the  ?4  for  the  truss. 
I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
trouble,  as  I  had  given  up  ever  getting  it 
back.  Wishing  you  success  with  your 
paper.  m.  f. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  a  clear  understanding 
with  any  responsible  house  when  plac¬ 
ing  your  order,  and  live  up  to  your 
part  of  the  contract,  The  R.  N.-Y.  can 
usually  effect  an  adjustment  of  any  dif¬ 
ferences  that  may  arise  for  you. 

T  sent  a  case  of  eggs  to  Ephron  Quat, 
1604  Park  avenue,  Now  York,  April  6, 
1909,  for  which  I  have  not  received  pay. 
I  sent  him  the  express  receipt  at  his  re¬ 
quest,  and  have  not  heard  from  him  since. 
Will  you  kindly  look  the  matter  up? 

New  York.  j.  D.  c. 

We  have  been  after  Mr.  Quat  since 
July  for  this  account,  but  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  collect  it.  The  only  way  is  to 
refuse  to  ship  goods  until  you  know 
that  they  are  going  to  a  responsible 
house.  The  advice  is  late  for  this  ship¬ 
per  in  this  instance,  but  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  shipments.  If  not  sure, 
inquire  here  and  we  will  tell  you. 

The  Boston  Sunday  Post  contains  one 
full-page  advertisement  of  Tonasopo  Orange 
Grove  Co..  Chicago,  Ill.;  also  one  full-page 
advertisement  of  Providence  Coal  Mining 
Company,  Hancock  &  Co.,  Inc.,  fiscal  agents, 
92  .State  street,  Boston.  IIow  about  these 
as  investments?  E.  L.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

We  cannot  endorse  propositions  of 
this  kind  as  investments  for  our  people. 
We  earnestly  advise  them  to  leave  such 
things  alone.  The  bigger  the  promises 
of  profit,  the  rrtore  they  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  The  paper  that  admits  fake  finan¬ 
cial  or  other  deceptive  advertisements 
into  its  columns,  is  an  accessory  in  the 
robbery  of  its  readers,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided  just  as  you  would  shun  the 
principal  rogue  of  the  scheme. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Keystone 
View  Company,  Meadville,  Pa? 

These  people  have  been  selling  views 
or  photographs  through  canvassing 
agents  for  $12  per  set  of  six  dozen,  or 
about  three  times  the  price  charged  by 
other  houses  for  similar  pictures.  J  he 
agent  takes  $2  down  and  the  balance  to 
be  paid  later. 

In  one  case  reported  to  us,  the  person 
who  placed  the  order  and  paid  the  $2, 
afterwards  returned  all  the  views,  and 
requested  the  order  cancelled.  This 
they  refused  to  do,  and  attempted  to 
collect  the  balance,  through  a  collection 
agency.  The  R.  N.-Y.  advised  the  farm¬ 
er  not  to  pay  under  the  circumstances, 
but  to  avoid  annoyance  it  is  best  to 
decline  the  order. 

In  March  of  last  Spring  there  appeared 
In  one  of  our  Omaha  papers  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  W.  O.  Coffee,  of  lies  Moines,  la., 
offering  to  send  two  weeks’  treatment  for 
catarrh  absolutely  free.  I  answered  it.  and 
he  sent  me  the  medicine.  After  using  it 
a  while  I  did  not  consider  it  of  any  bene¬ 
fit  to  me,  so  left  off  using  it.  In  about 
five  weeks  I  received  a  letter  from  Coffee 
inclosing  bill  for  .$5  for  medicine  for  one 
month’s  treatment.  I  paid  no  attention  to 
his  letters,  which  have  been  coming  every 
two  weeks  since  then.  I  am  inclosing  them 
to  you.  Can  he  collect  this  $2.50  which 
he  now  claims  is  due  him?  g.  h.  p. 

Nebraska. 

No;  he  cannot  collect  the  $2.50  or 
any  other  amount.  He  first  offered  to 
send  the  treatment  free.  Then  he  asked 
$5.  Afterwards  he  was  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  $2.50  and  send  another  treatment. 
Now  he  will  accept  $2.50,  if  he  can  get 
it.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fake.  Don’t  send 
him  a  cent;  and  get  his  letters  into  the 
fire  a-s  soon  as  you  can  unopened. 

In  1900  a  friend  of  mine  got  mo  to  take 
10(1  shares  in  the  Paradox  Copper  &  Gold 
Mining  Co.  In  1902  this  company  went 
in  with  the  San  Juan  Smelling  &  Refining 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  1  sent  m,v  old  shares 
and  got  40  shares  of  the  new  company’s 
stock,  but  1  never  have  received  any  divi¬ 
dend  from  either  company.  Now  they  are 
forming  a  new  company  and  went  to  change 
tin*  shares  again.  Every  few  months  they 
send  out  letters  begging  for  more  money 
*o  improve  this  or  build  something.  I  do 
not  think  it  right  for  tills  company  to 
continue  taking  money  from  the  people 
and  not  make  any  return.  d.  l.  g. 

Massachusetts. 

Why  should  not  the  promoters  con¬ 
tinue  to  ask  more  money?  They  go  on 
the  theory  and  experience  that  it  is 
easier  to  get  a  second  remittance  from 
one  who  has  already  put  up  cash  than 
to  get  the  first  installment  from  a  new 
man.  When  you  put  in  some  money 
and  you  are  told  you  will  lose  it  unless 
you  put  in  some  more  to  save  the  first, 
you  are  quite  likely  to  send  the  second 
check.  The  appeals  are  strong,  plausi¬ 
ble  and  often  convincing.  But  the  soon¬ 
er  you  realize  that  the  first  remittance 
is  lost  and  gone  forever,  the  better  off 
you  will  be.  Keep  out  of  these  schemes. 
The  bigger  the  inducements  offered 
you.  usually  the  surer  you  may  be  that 
the  scheme  is  a  fraudulent  one.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  promoters  are  living  in  luxury 
on  the  hard-earned  savings  of  poor 
people. 


For  the  past  few  seasons  we  have  pur¬ 
chased  small  quantities  of  new  varieties  of 
potatoes  from  L.  I’.  Gunson  &  (to.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  and  were  always  satisfied.  Last 
Spring  we  purchased  2%  bushels  of  Great 
Dane  oats  from  same  firm,  and  about  that 
time  there  appeared  in  your  columns  an 
expressed  idea  that  this  was  not  advisable. 
We  immediately  wrote  them  for  an  explana¬ 
tion,  which  we  promptly  received  in  very 
satisfactory  form,  as  they  referred  us  to 
the  party  who  grew  the  seed  under  con¬ 
tract  for  them — an  unusual  thing  for  a 
seed  firm  to  tell.  The  seed  was  accepted 
and  planted,  feeling  our  past  experience  in 
dealing  with  this  firm,  and  having  their 
explanation,  justified  us  in  doing  so,  with 
the  result  that  the  old  varieties  were  left 
behind  at  least  20  bushels  per  acre.  Re¬ 
cently  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  farm  where  the  Great  Dane  wore  grown 
on  the  contract  for  L.  P.  Gunson  &  Go. 
and  was  told  they  yielded  about  double  the 
varieties  grown  there  before  and  at  same 
time  by  neighbors.  Personally  we  have 
much  regard  for  your  good  work  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  warn  your  readers  through 
your  paper,  and  only  call  your  attention  to 
this  particular  case  because  we  feel  you 
would  be  glad  to  correct  fhe  impression  your 
former  article  may  have  made,  for  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  the  Great  Dane 
was  truly  a  groat  oat  and  sincerely  believe 
it  is  what  the  public  is  needing.  n.  a.  g. 

Ohio. 

When  we  first  received  the  above  let¬ 
ter  we  did  not  think  we  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  publishing  it  because  it  was  the 
only  voluntary  letter  we  received  in  de¬ 
fense  of  these  seeds,  while  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  unpublished  letters  re¬ 
porting  failure  with  them  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  methods  used  in  sell¬ 
ing  them.  The  above  writer,  however, 
seemed  to  be  in  good  faith,  and  was 
inclined  to  think  that  we  were  varying 
our  general  rule  to  give  All  sides  a  fair 
show,  so  we  have  reconsidered  our  first 
conclusion,  and  print  his  letter  in  full. 
Two  years  ago  this  firm  was  selling 
“Mammoth  Cluster  Oats”  at  $2.50  a 
bushel.  They  required  the  purchaser  to 
sign  a  contract  that  he  would  not  sell 
the  first  year’s  crop  for  less  than  $1.00 
a  bushel.  Last  year  they  were  selling 
the  “Great  Dane”  on  the  same  terms. 
They  claimed  both  were  entirely  new 
varieties.  Inquiries  began  to  come  to 
us  about  them.  We  tried  to  find  out 
who  originated  the  new  varieties ;  but 
were  unable  to  get  the  information. 
We  then  stated  frankly  that  we  knew 
nothing  about  the  alleged  new  oats; 
but  that  everyone  already  knew  that  the 
new  varieties  of  oats  usually  put  out 
were  more  a  product  of  the  mind  than  of 
the  fields.  Besides,  the  contract  requir¬ 
ing  the  farmer  not  to  sell  for  less  than 
$1  a  bushel  seemed  to  us  like  a  clever 
ruse  to  impress  the  farmer  with  the  great 
value  of  the  seed,  and  intended  merely 
as  an  inducement  for  him  to  put  up  his 
$2.50  per  bushel.  As  supplemental  to 
this  conclusion,  we  give  below  a  letter 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  reply  to  an  inquiry: 

We  have  no  information  in  this  office 
regarding  the  firm  of  Gunson  &  Co.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  The  Great  Dane  oat,  advertised 
by  them,  is  also  sold  by  a  number  of  other 
seedsmen,  but  has  not  been  included  in 
any  of  our  tests.  The  words  “Dane’’  and 
“Danish’’  seem  to  be  favorites  in  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  oat  varieties,  as  we  have  Danish, 
Danish  Island  and  Great  Dane.  1  am  not 
certain,  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  three 
are  names  for  one  variety.  Danish  has  been 
grown  in  some  sections  of  this  country  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  in  the  Northern 
States  is  an  excellent  variety,  though  not 
better  than  a  number  of  others  which  might 
he  mentioned.  The  plan  advertised  by  the 
firm  is  one  usually  connected  with  frauds. 

C.  W.  WARBUBTON, 

Agronomist  in  Charge  of  Oat  Investiga¬ 
tions. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

This  seems  to  harmonize  with  our 
conclusions  of  about  two  years  ago,  and 
also  with  the  reports  of  farmers  who 
report  to  us  that  the  seed  was  bought 
from  agents  who  claimed  that  it  would 
produce  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  actu¬ 
ally  made  no  better  yield  than  the  other 
oats  grown  in  the  neighborhood  and  on 
the  same  farm. 

As  to  the  alleged  new  varieties  of 
potatoes  we  have  been  no  more  success¬ 
ful  in  tracing  them  to  their  originator. 
We  had  reports  from  farmers  who 
bought  them  from  agents  who  guaran¬ 
teed  them  free  from  blight  and  scab; 
but  when  received  they  showed  much 
evidence  of  scab,  and  the  seeds  were 
refused.  The  company,  however,  in¬ 
sisted  on  collecting  for  them,  and  final¬ 
ly  put  the  claim  with  a  sort  of  collection 
agency,  which  wrote  threatening  letters. 
We  advised  the  farmers  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  pay  no  attention  to  such 
demands,  as  the  order  was  secured  under 
alleged  fraud,  and  the  matter  was,  we 
believe,  fiifally  dropped.  We  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  except  to  give  our  people  the 
facts  as  we  know  them.  Whether  the 
oats  in  question  are  new  varieties  or 
simply  strains  of  old  varieties,  as  we 
suspect,  we  give  the  company  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Ohio  man’s  experience ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  want  to  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  the  other  experi¬ 
ences.  j.  j.  D. 


November  0, 


OPT  MV  nninr  This  Ad.  Saves  Dealer, 
lit  I  III  I  |  lilut  Job5er,  CatalogHouse 


Profits. 


I  Buy.  direct  from  the  biggest 
spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

— My  price  has  made  it— No  such 
price  as  I  make  on  this  high 
grade  spreader  has  ever  been 
made  before  in  all  manure 
spreader  history.  I  save  you 
S50.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason: 

I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  quantity  and  pay  the 
freight  right  to  your  station.  You 
only  pay  for  actual  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  on  a 


GALLOWAY 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition 
with  proof— lowest  price  ever 
made  on  a  first  class  spreader, 
with  my  agreement  to  pay  you 
back  your  money  after  you  try 
It  12  months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  investment  How’s  that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not 
have  best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer.  20,000  farmers  have  stamped 
their  O.  K.  on  it.  They  all  tried  it  30days  free  just  like  I  ask  you  to  try  it— 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  mo  ■  postal,  and  say— "Calloway,  .end  me  your  new  propo.ltlon  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  direct  from  your  factory.”  I  also  make  a  new  complete  steal  gear  Spreader — 70-bu  also. 

II.  Guthberson,  Gladbrook,  Iowa.  “Works  fine.  Spreads  T.  F.  Sttce,  Oswego,  Kans.  “Often  pull  it  with  my 
all  kinds  ol  manure  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw.  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  always  used 

So  simple,  nothing  to  get  out  ol  repair  as  compared  with  the - before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  II  going  to 

other  spreaders."  buy  a  dozen  more  they  would  all  be  Galloways."  ^ 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY.  669 Calloway  Station.  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Shoe  Boils,  Capped 
Hock,  Bursitis 


&re  hard  to  cure,  yet 


/U3S0RBI 


NE 


willromovo  them  and  leave  no  blem-1 
lsh:  Does  not  blister  or  remove1 

the  hair.  Cnros  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  enn 
bo  workod,  $2.00  per  bottle, delivered. Book  6  D  freo. 

AIJSORIilNE,  Jit.,  (mankind,  $1.00  bottle.) 
For  Bolls,  Bruises,  Old  Sores.  Swollings.  Goitro, 
Varicose  Voins,  VarlcositiOB.  Allays  Pain. 

;W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Tire  Best  ol  All 
Bone  Cutters 

Best,  because  it’s  fhe  only  cutter  made  that 
cuts  bone  across  flic  grain.  And  the  most 
successful  poultrymcn  know  that  bone  cut  in 
this  way  is  easily  assimilated  by  the  hens  and 
produces  the  best  results.  The 

Standard  Bone  Cutter 

is  easy  to 
run  a n d 
-  easy  to 
buy.  Sent 
-  on  10  days 
free  trial.  Cut 
shows  No.  9,  $8.80.  It 
has  many  improve¬ 
ments.  II  other  sizes 
from  $6.75  to  *195. 
Write  tor  catalogue. 

Standard  * 
Hone  Cutter  Co. 
Milford,  UtaMH. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  foedlng  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fortllo,  chicks  more 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  . - 

profits  larger. 

MANN’S  mod!I  Bone  Gutter 

Cuts  all  hone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogH.  10  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Frao  Book. 

P.  W.  Mann  «o..  Box  is,  Milford,  Maaa 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &.  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
351  W .  Broadway  New  York.  N.  Y. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  IOst.1814. 

R.  MacK  ELLA  It’S  SONS  CO..  IVckskill,  N.Y. 

W.  P,  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  R.  I. 

M.  I,.  RICE,  Asliburnham,  Mass. 

W  D  Rock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  testod 
"  * ,  *  '  heavy  layers,  $:!  t<>  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A,  8.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

VAN  ALSTYNE'S  R.  I.  REDS — Our  past  season's  breeding 
stork  ami  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Ai.stynk  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

puiiltryninn— Send  10c.  forour  19n9  Catalog,  clinrk  full  nfimefiil 
I  inroi'iiiHlIon.  Describes  slid  illustrates  SI,  varieties.  You  can’t 
Iiiluid  to  be  without  it.  Knat  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 

S. C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  choice  April  hatched  cockerels  for  sale. 
Write  for  puces  to  WHITE  8  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

Sfl  W  l'^®HOBNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
i  Ui  If  i  quality.  260  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
i  n  Leghorns.  Bend  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md, 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Cock- 
orels  and  Pullets  5  mos.  old,  $1  each.  Catalog  free 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

R  C  RhodP  Island  Rpds  Partridge  Wyan- 
n.  u.  niiuuc  imciiiu  neui>,  dotte8iImHanRun. 

tier  I  lucks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  002  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hone’s  “Bred  to  Lay”  Rose  Larko.  vigorous,  rich 
Comb  Rhode  island  Reds.  KSijg'iSS* 

best  selected  layers;  also  choice  yearling  hens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 

D.  R.  HONK,  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM. 
Sharon  Springs,  Box  24,  New  York. 

I  ,£HT  £Rfl.HM*S’  BflRRED  flND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

L  fine  Inos  for  sale.  Address 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

URE-BRED  TURKEYS  8  POULTRY-Select  Stock.  Price 
Right.  Cir.  Free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


P 


Mammoth  bronze  turkeys— Bred 

from  our  noted  Prize  Winning  Birds.  Address 
ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 


The 
MOST 
MONEY 


for  One  Doll&F 

Invested  la  Food 


<Ihe  GUERNSEY  COW 


Her  Dairy  Products  have  Scored  the  Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 
(Tb«  Monthly  Guenuejr  Bulletin  and  Information  regarding  the  breed  free  by  addressing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  BOX  R„  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES. 

One  month  to  one  yoar  old.  Quality,  breeding  and 
prices  the  best.  W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  hoars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  he  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 
CHESTER  WHITE  AND  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOW  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIX  MONTHS  OLD 

Only  tho  best  animals  of  these  two  breeds  sold  for 
breeding  purposes.  Yoiksliire  ami  Chester  White 
Boars  old  enough  for  service.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Our  Motto  is  :  To  Please  Our  Customers  At  Any  Cost. 
HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM.  -;-  CHAZY.  NEW  YORK 

BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpioco  the  2nd. 

J.  I’.  O’HAltA,  Moravia,  Now  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  In  fashlonublo 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy,  bend  for  booklet. 

J.  10.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  mSsioc” 

also  Service  Boars  and  two  2-yenr-old  Sows.  All 
rich  in  blood  of  best  American  and  imported  stock. 
ROSfiDALE  FARM,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WII.LOUGIIHY  FA KIYI.Get tynbiug ,Fa. 

WHITE,  BACON  HOG, 

uriLOninLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNING  SI  I)K  FARM.  Syivania,  Pa. 


LA  it  UK  B  U  It  K  Ml  I  It  US  AT  II 1 4111 W  0014 — Short, 
broad  heads.  Mature  animals  welsh  from  100  to  900  Iba. 
Special  offering  of  bred  sows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the 
litter  this  spring.  Write  for  booklet. 

II.  C.  A  II.  II.  HAItl’KNDINO,  Dundee,  N.  V. 


World’s  Best  °-  *•  c*  ,,is8* 

ITUIIU  o  Dcol  nUg  September  farrow.  Gilts 
will  1  io  bred  for  March  farrowing. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTATION  °f  the  best;  large  improved 
imrUniAIIUn  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


TIIIC  BIG  I) KK1*  FELLOWS, 

— - —  —  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 

Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

8HENANGO  HIV  Ell  FAltMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


4000 


FKKitKTS  For  Sale,  Write  for  price  lint  hikI  circular; 
il’H  freo,  DisKLKlNK  II  It  OS.,  Box  l 2,  JuiueHtown.Micb. 


Bronze  turkeys,  1909  hatch.  $2.00  a  bird;  choice 
PEKIN  DUCKS.  &.00  A  PAIR.  Address 
W.  JiUItGESS,  Shelter  I  gland,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 


In  order  to  mako 
room  for  2000  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  and  1000 
ducklings,  we  are 
forced  to  offer  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  bargains 
in  Single  and  ltose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  In  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  season.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  In  largo 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
in  vicinity  of  New  York  City- 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Rochelle.  New  York. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
October  29,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  ns 
a  rule,  covor  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  In  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  or  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

Wholesale 
.  .32  @  .3214 

Retail 

•85®  .88 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .30 

® 

.31 

32© 

.34 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .25 

@ 

.28 

27® 

.80 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .29 

ffl 

.31 

•80® 

.33 

Common  to  Good..., 

.  .26 

@ 

.28 

.27® 

.29 

Factory . 

.  .22 

© 

.25 

.24® 

.20 

Burking  Slock . 

.  .22 

@ 

.24 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81  per 
Ill-quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-ccnt  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.07® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream.  bPSt . 

.  .15 

© 

.16 

.18® 

.22 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .12 

.13 

.140'! 

.15 

Skims . 

@ 

.08 

•10@ 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  do* . 

.  .45 

@ 

.50 

.50® 

.65 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .32 

© 

.40 

.85® 

.45 

Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

.  .85 

© 

.38 

.4009 

.42 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .25 

© 

.30 

.30® 

32 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.50 

@ 

2  76 

qt. 

.16 

Medium . 

© 

2.:#) 

Pea. . 

® 

2.30 

qt. 

.12 

lied  Kidney . 

2.00 

(a 

3.00 

HOI’S 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .37 

@ 

.38 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .25 

04 

.28 

DlllKD  F11UIT8 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .in 

@ 

11 

.10 

ICvup.,  com.  to  good 

.  .00 

® 

.09 

.09® 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

© 

.00 

cherries . 

.17 

lb. 

.22® 

.20 

Haspberries . 

.  .21 

® 

.22 

lb. 

.24® 

.20 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

.1214 

FRESH  FIGHTS 


Apples.  Snow,  bbl . 

2.50 

© 

5.50 

Wealthy . 

Twenty -Ounce . 

2.50 

(<(i 

4  00 

2.60 

@ 

4.00 

York  Imperial . 

3.00 

fa) 

4.00 

McIntosh . 

3.00 

(<v 

6.00 

Spitz . 

2.00 

<& 

3.60 

spy . 

2.00 

© 

.1.60 

King . 

@ 

4.50 

Bain  win . 

© 

8.25 

Greening . 

® 

4.00 

Jonathan . 

fa' 

4.50 

Common . 

1 .00 

2.00 

Bears,  Bartlett,  bbl... 

4.00 

© 

5.75 

Anjou,  bbl . 

© 

4.50 

Hose . 

8.50 

@ 

5.50 

Clalrgeau . 

(4 

4  50 

Sheldon . 

@ 

4.60 

Duchess . 

2.60 

(& 

4.00 

Beckel,  bbl . 

4  00 

@ 

7.00 

Kietler . 

2.00 

© 

3.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

4.00 

© 

5.50 

Long  Island . 

0.00 

@ 

0.26 

New  Jersey . 

6.25 

® 

0.50 

Blums,  8  lb  bkt . 

.20 

fd 

.35 

Crapes,  Up-river,  ease 

.45 

© 

.00 

Western  N.Y. ,41b. bkt 

.07 

@ 

.10 

Hulk,  ton . 30  00 

fa)  65 .00 

Muskmeions,  crate.... 

1.00 

@ 

2.00 

VEGETA  BLEB 

Potatoes. 

Maine,  105  lbs . 

1 .26 

@ 

2.00 

Jersey  and  l’a.,  bbl... 

1.60 

fa) 

1.V7 

Long  Island . 

2.00 

©  2.60 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl.. 

1.50 

© 

1.75 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

@ 

1.00 

'  abbage,  100 . 

2.00 

@ 

4.00 

1  auliflowers,  bbl . 

.75 

©  2.75 

( elery.  doz . 

.10 

@ 

.40 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

2.00 

©  4.00 

THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


Lettuce,  bkt . 

.26 

® 

1.50 

each 

Peas,  14  bbl.  bkt . 

1.60 

© 

3.00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl... 

.75 

w 

1.50 

Lima  Beans,  bag . 

.60 

@ 

1.50 

Onions,  L.  I.  &  Jersey 

bbl . 

1.50 

ffl 

2,00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1.00 

@ 

1.50 

Kadishes,  100  bunches, 

30 

0 

.75 

bch. 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.26 

® 

1.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.40 

@ 

.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

.75 

© 

.90 

Turnips,  White,  bbl _ 

.75 

© 

1.00 

Tomatoes. 

Nearby,  fey.  box . . 

.  .75 

@ 

1.00 

Common  box .  ... 

.40 

© 

.66 

LIVE 

POULTRY 

.03®  .06 


4)3 


Chickens,  lb . 1314® 

Fowls . I3J4® 

Roosters . 09  @ 

Ducks . 13  ® 

Geese . 10  @ 

Turkeys . 12  @ 


.14 

.11 

.1314 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  roasting _ 

.25 

©  .26 

.27® 

.29 

Good  to  Choice . 

.21 

©  .22 

.23® 

.26 

Common  Bun . 

.16 

©  .17 

.18© 

.20 

Fancy  broilers,  pair. 

.40 

©  .60 

Broilers, tin.  to  pr.,lb 

.20 

ffl  .25 

Fowls . 

.12 

©  .16 

.15® 

.20 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

®  .20 

.20® 

.23 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.50 

@  4.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

4.50 

©  6.80 

Bulls . 

2.75 

©  3.60 

Cows . 

1.75 

©  3.76 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. .. 

0.00 

©  9.00 

Culls . 

4.50 

ffl  5.00 

Sheep,  loo  lbs . 

2.60 

©  4.25 

Lambs . 

6.00 

©  7.00 

Trappers  and  Dealers 

You  Cannot  be  Correctly  Posted 

on  this  season’s  Raw  Fur  Market  without  seeing 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN’S  PRICE  LIST 

We  guarantee  prompt  and  satisfactory  results, 
hold  shipments  soparato  on  request  and  pay  all 
express  charges.  Send  for  the  List  Today;  it  is 
instructive  and  may  load  to  a  larger  business  for 
YOU.  H.  A.  SCHOENKN,  Raw  Furs, 

121 -123  Michigan  Street, Chicago,  1 11.  Depl.D. 


Hogs . 8.00  ®  8.26 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  North’n 


Duluth,  new,  bu . 

1.15 

No.  2,  Red . 

1 .22 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.65 

© 

.70 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.40 

@ 

.48 

ltye . 

.70 

@ 

80 

Barley,  feeding . 

.01 

is 

.63 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  60  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 18.00 

No.  2 . 17.00 

No.  3 . lti.00 

Clover  Mixed . 16.0(1 

Clover . 14.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00 

Straw,  Rye . KI.IKJ 

Oat  and  Wheat .  7.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 
Butter.  Best  Creamery. 


@19.00 
@17.60 
@10.50 
®  18.00 
®17.00 
®10.00 
@18.00 
@  8.00 


Good  to 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


•3314 

.27® 

.30 

.40® 

.41 

•35® 

.37 

.27® 

.32 

6.00 

1.00© 

2.00 

.32® 

.35 

.25® 

.29 

.25® 

.30 

PRODUCTS.  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Cabbage. — “What  is  the  outlook  for  cab¬ 
bage  in  New  York  and  other  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  ?”  F.  T. 

New  York. 


WE  TAN 

Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Ru^s,  Robes  and  Coats.  W  e  make  Ladion’  and  Gents’ 
I4  ur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves, etc-.,  from  skins  sent 
ns  to  be  tanned.  Wo  guarantee  everything  we  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Skunk,  Mink,  Raccoon,  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in  New 
York,  tho  host  market  for  you  to  ship  to. 

Do  You  Want  To  Know 

"  HOW  TO  GET  MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  RAW  FURS?” 

Write  and  ask  for  my  price  list 
—It's  Free— 

FIM  MON  I n  the  fur  merchant, 

■  III  IVIVllJV,  16-18E.  !2thSt.,N.  Y. 


AGE  NTH; — IF  I  KNEW  YOUR  NAME,  I  would 
send  you  our  $2.19  sample  outfit  free  this  very  minute, 
bet  mo  start  you  in  a  profitable  business.  You  do  not 
need  one  cent  of  capital.  Experience  unnecessary.  50 
per  cent  profit.  Credit  given.  Premiums.  Freight 
paid.  Chance  to  win  $500  in  gold  extra.  Every  man  and 
woman  should  write  me  for  free  outfit.  J  AY  BLACK, 
Pres.,  87#  Beverly  (Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED  AGENTS  10  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayno,  Ind. 


ETC  D  D  C  TC  —  War  ranted 
rennt  I  O  hunters.  A 


good  rat  and  rabbit 
few  choice  Fox  Terrier 
Blips.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Address 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London,  O. 


FERRETS 


—Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff 
on  rats  :  THE  FERRET.  Enclose 
stump  for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL.  Spencer.  O. 

FOR  SALF~Duroc  'l°rs°y  Red  Swine;  brod 

■  vii  uhll  Sows  and  Spring  Bigs.  Delaine 
Morino  Sheep.  Collie  Dogs.  All  first-class  stock. 
J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  R.F.D.  No.  2. 


The  nearby  Long  Island  and  Now  Jersey 
farmers  are  hauling  their  late  crop  into  New 
York  now,  and  keep  the  market  quite  thor¬ 
oughly  supplied.  The  outlook  for  ship¬ 
ments  from  a  distance  will  be  better  in  two 
or  three  weeks  after  this  nearby  stock  is 
disposed  of,  and  the  kraut  makers  will  then 
he  ready  to  take  large  quantities  direct  from 
cars  in  the  railroad  yards.  Western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  report  heavy  dam¬ 
age  from  aphis,  the  crop  of  these  two 
States  being  cut  considerably  below  the  aver¬ 
age  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  West. 
A  range  of  $8  to  $12  per  ton  covers  most 
sales  in  the  large  markets  from  the  East 
to  Cincinnati. 

Holiday  Poultry. — Those  who  have 
poultry  for  the  Thanksgiving  market  will 
do  well  to  get  in  communciation  with  a  re¬ 
liable  selling  agent  at  once,  let  him  know 
what  to  expect  and  get  his  advice  as  to 
best  methods  of  preparation  and  shipment. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  liuve  found  that  it 
pays  to  stick  to  a  reliable  commission  man 
and  so  their  shipments  of  poultry  are  sent 
to  him  every  year  rather  than  scattering 
them  here  and  there  among  dealers  who 
claim  that  they  can  get  two  or  three  cents 
above  the  regular  market.  A  dealer  who  has 
Home  definite  idea  as  to  what  and  how  much 
poultry  he  will  have  can  usually  arrange 
for  a  better  outlet  than  where  the  goods 
arrive  unexpectedly.  Poultry  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market  should  be  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver's  hands  the  latter  part  of  the  previous 
week  or,  at:  any  rate,  not  later  than  Monday 
of  Thanksgiving  week.  The  retailers  are 
then  stocking  up,  and  late  arrivals  are  likely 
to  meet  a  slack  trade  unless  supplies  are 
very  short.  Poultry,  for  New  York  should 
be  killed  by  sticking  in  the  mouth  and  be 
left  undrawn.  The  birds  should  be  kept 
Without  food  long  enough  to  empty  their 
crops  but  not  make  them  gaunt.  Dry-picked 
sells  best,  especially  if  the  weather  is  sticky. 
Be  careful  not  to  bruise  the  birds  when 
handling,  as  discolored  spots  injure  the  sale. 
Pack  in  clean  boxes  or  barrels,  and  so 
closely  that  there  will  be  no  shaking.  Do 
not  put  straw  or  excelsior  in  contact  with 
the  poultry,  as  it  sticks  to  it.  If  any  such 
tilling  is  used,  cover  the  poultry  with  clean 
paper.  It  usually  pays  to  grade  the  stock, 
putling  hen  and  tom  turkeys  into  separate 
packages,  and  the  culls  by  themselves,  or, 
better  still,  fatten  them  for  a  later  market. 
Buyers  are  usually  in  a  hurry  and  glad  to 
take  straight  packages  of  turkeys  without, 
a  long  job  of  sorting.  A  package  of  uni¬ 
form  quality  will  be  taken  at  once  at  top 
price,  while  a  mixed  lot  will  lx>  discounted 
for  more  than  actual  difference  in  value. 

W.  W.  H. 


COLLIE  I’UI’S  from  imported  champion  stock, 
real  drivers.  $5  to  $8  each.  Also  Berkshire  hogs. 
BROOKSIDE  FARM.  Prospect.  Ohio. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


pi, EASE  solid  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  II.  WOOPWAllI),  sot!  UrMiiwieli  St.,  N.  Y, 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  Information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  t  :  New  York 


POULTRY  FOR  THANKSGIVING 

Apples,  Pears  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  I  BANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1 2tl»  St..  New  York- 


|CO  A PDFC— Plenty  fruit;  24  acres  timber  worth 
lOORUllCO  $1500;  10  room  house;  hasemont 
barns— 30x88— 40x25— 28x20 — nearly  level  land.  $4500 
’a  cash.  This  will  hear  out  description.  Address 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Money-Making  Farm, 
Stock  and  Crops  Included. 

Eight  fine  cows,  1  heifer,  thoroughbred  bull,  2 
good  horses,  70  hens,  hog,  40  tons  hay,  large  quan¬ 
tity  oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  fruit;  wagons,  car¬ 
riages  and  all  machinery  and  tools  thrown  In,  to 
settle  quickly.  Seventy  five  acres  excellent  soli, 
near  nice  village.  Two-story,  ten-room  house;  tdg, 
new  basement  barn,  outhouses.  $4,0(11),  part  cash, 
takes  all.  For  full  details  and  traveling  instruc¬ 
tions,  see  page  141,  “Strout's  Farm  Buyers’  Guido, 
No.  28,”  copy  free.  Dept.  1099,  E.  A.  STUOUT  CO., 
47  W.  34th  Street.  New  York. 


Virginia  soil  is  well  watered  and  won- 
fully  productive.  Her  corn  crop  value 
t>er  acre  In  1908  exceeded  that  of  the 

?reat  Western  corn  States  of  Indiana, 
llinols  or  Iowa.  Crops  are  good  in  all 
agricultural  linos  and  abundant  har¬ 
vests  are  assured.  Climate  ideal.  Excel¬ 
lent  stock  and  grass  lands.  Good  mar¬ 
kets,  roads,  schools,  churches  conve¬ 
nient,  and  culture  predominating 
throughout  the  State.  We  have  many 
good  Virginia  farms  (large  and  small) 
for  sale  ill  the  famous  Piedmont  Sec¬ 
tion.  Booklet  and  detailed  facts  con¬ 
cerning  them  upon  request.  W rite  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  FARM  AGENCY, 

840  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

YYfE  pay  express  charges  and  guar-  | 
i  antee  satisfactory  and  prompt 
returns. _  Send  us  trial  shipment.  Will 
hold  shipments  separate  if  requested. 

Milton  Schreiber  &Co. 

RAW  FURS 

DEPT.  B. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Onw,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  got  our  illustrated  oatalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  Wo  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  largo  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  und 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  und  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  bead  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SKUNKS  WANTED 

If  you  live  in  the  Eastern 
States  or  Canada,  and  have  not 
already  written  us  for  a 
price  list,  do  so  now. 
Highest,  cash  prices  paid 
for  all  kinds  of  raw  furs. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Best  of  references. 


Are  you  gutting  the  HIGHEST 
PRICES  for  your 

RAW  FURS 

If  not,  WHY  NOT?  Thore  is  a  REASON 
why  wo  can  pay  tho  highest  PRICES  for  RAW 
FURS,  and  it  will  pay  yon  to  write  us.  Send  AT 
ONCE  for  nnr  PRICE  LIST. 

Raw  Furs,  Hides,  Wool,  Ginseng. 

J.  S.  G  BAUMAN  <fe  CO., 
Dopt.  A..  290  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


01/11111/  Highest  prices  paid  for  Skunk  and 
\  K  I  I  V\l  K  oth,:r  furs-  Write  M.  J.  JEWETT 
U  l\  U  1 1 IV  &  SONS,  Redwood.  N  Y.  Dept.  29. 


RAW  FURS  OF  ALL  KINDS  WANTED 

Price  list  issued  every  month  beginning  with 
Novembor.  A  postal  will  bring  it.  None  more 
reliable  or  trustworthy.  Address 

LEMUEL  BLACK.  LOCK  BOX  338,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Skins 


Don’t  sell  your  raw  skins 
through  acotnmission  man 
or  broker.  As  a  rule  your  furs 
go  through  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  fourdealers’or  com¬ 
mission  men’s  hands  before  they 
reach  the  manufacturer.  Each 
of  these  middlemen  must  be  paid 
and  every  cent  of  their  profits  comes  out  of 
your  pockets. 


jiy  We] 
Most  fo 


We  Pay  You  the  Middleman’s  Profits 

When  you  sell  to  us  the  middleman  gets 
left  and  YOU  sell  direetto  the  manufacturer. 
No  middleman  is  in  the  deal  at  all.  We  pay 
you  his  profits.  Doesn’t  that  money  look 
good  to  you?  You’ll  get  It  all  If  yon  send 
your  raw  furs  to  us.  Send  for  Raw  Fur 
Price  List. 


We  Tan  Cow  and  Horse  Hides  Into  $$ 

Onr  catnlogshows  photographs  of  the  whole  fnm- 
ily  dressed  in  $25  to  $40  fur  oouts  that  will  cost  you 
only  $9  to  $11.  Our  30  page  cutalog  tells  when  *Ve 
Fay  the  Freight  and  glvo  you  a  pair  of  Knit 
Lined  Horse  Hide  Palm  Mittens  Free.  Our  cata¬ 
log  tells  you  how  you  cun  koep  tho  whole  family 
warm  this  winter  without  paying  the  clothing 
merchant  one  cent  for  fur  goods.  Our  catalog 
tolls  you  how  to  fool  tho  butcher  and  hid^-bnyer 
and  get  a  $18  robe  for  $7.50.  Our  catalog  is  Free 
for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today  and  at  tho 
snme  time  ask  for  our  Haw  Fur  Price  List.  Please 
do  it  now.  (1) 


National  Fur  and  Tanning  Co. 

100  Hooker  Avenue  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Don’t  Wear 

a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance, 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  discovery  that 
euros  rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or 
pads.  H  a  s  a  ti  t  o  - 
math:  Air  Cushions. 
It  i  it  d  s  it  u  d  draws 
the  broken  parts  to* 
getlier  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No 
. ,  ,  salves.  No  lies.  Dur¬ 

able.  cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10.  ’01.  Sept  on  trial  to 
Prove  it.  Catalogue  and  measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  address  to-day. 


C.  E.  ItUOOKS,  tho  Bueovoror 


C.E. BROOKS,  1474  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall, Mich. 


©80 


5THE>  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


November  6,  1900. 


Greatest  Building  Material  Offer  Ever  Published! 


$650 


*5 

O 

*7 


BUYS  THE  MB  ££RIAL 
To  BUILD  THI5  BLOUSE 

our  leader,  the 

of  any  house 
eve  ^signed  anywhere, 
o^ody,  at  any  price. 
V"<*  ^  Because  it  comes 
cr  *er  to  filling  the  re- 
4  ^ments  of  a  home  than 
any  house  of  its  size  ever 
built.  It  is  23  ft.  wide  and 
33  ft.  6  in.  long,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  porch.  It  has 
seven  rooms,  bath,  pantry 
and  a  large  front  porch. 
It  is  of  handsome  appearance 
and  symmetrical  proportions. 
It  is  magnificently  lighted 
and  perfectly  ventilated.  Em¬ 
bodies  every  modern  comfort 
and  convenience.  Our  ex¬ 
tremely  low  price  makes  it 
the  best  bargain  proposition 
on  the  market.  We  cannot 
recommend  this  design  too 
highly.  Even  if  you  don’t  need 
ahome,  build  this  home  for  an 
investment.  You  can  sell  it  10 
times  over  before  it’s  finished. 
This  is  our  house  design  No.  6; 
refer  to  it  by  number  when 
you  write. 


$498 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  BARN 

•JThe  above  is  an  illustration  of  our  famous  Joist  Frame  Barn.  It  is  the  most 
practical  and  serviceable  barn  ever  designed.  It  may  be  built  at  a  price  very  much 
cheaper,  and  has  more  available  space,  than  any  other  style.  We  can  supply  this 
barn  in  six  different  sizes,  all  of  the  uniform  width  of  36  ft.  The  above  quotation 
covers  a  barn  36  ft.  wide  by  48  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  high.  The  roof  is  of  the  self- 
supporting  type,  there  being  no  posts  in  the  hay  loft.  There  are  6  windows  on  each 
side,  3  in  each  end  and  2  in  each  gable,  so  the  barn  is  thoroughly  ventila¬ 
ted.  Our  price 
covers  all  the 
lumber,  mill 
work,  hardware 
and  nails  requir- 
ed  to  com¬ 
plete  this 
building  from 
the  ground  up. 

We  can  also  fur¬ 
nish  this  design 
in  larger  sizes. 

Refer  to  this 
Barn  as  Design 
No.  221 


We  Have  Houses  Ranging  from  $290  to  $1300,  Bams  from  $200  up 


<1  Of  all  wonderful  offers  advertised,  tbis  unquestionably  is  the 
greatest.  The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company  offers  to  sell 
you  at  a  saving  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  all  the  building  material 
needed  to  construct  the  house  and  barn  shown  above.  This 
means  we  are  absolutely  leaving  out  all  middlemen’s  profits 
and  are  dealing  direct  with  the  consumer.  Our  ideas  are 
absolutely  original,  and  no  other  firm  in  the  world  has  ever 
before  advertised  to  completely  supply  the  material  such  as  is 
offered  herewith.  We  are  the  largest  concern  in  the  world 
selling  lumber  and  building  material  direct  to  the  consumer. 
We  propose  to  furnish  you  everything  for  the  construction  of 
these  buildings  as  utlined  in  our  offer.  It  will  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  specifications  which  are  so  clear  that  there  can  be 
do  possible  misunderstanding.  Our  prices  as  given  above 
means  for  the  material  all  correctly  laid  out  In  accordance 
with  our  plans  and  specifications. 

f]  We  will  furnish  you  an  Itemized  material  list.  We  will  also 
supply  blue  prints,  architect’s  specifications  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  properly  and  economically  erect  these  buildings. 


This  is  not  an  experiment  with  us.  During  the  past  year,  we 
have  sold  upwards  of  flva  hundred  complete  homes  and  barns. 
All  the  material  Is  stored  right  in  our  main  warehouse  and 
yards  at  Chicago,  ready  to  ship  promptly  upon  receipt  of  your 
order.  We  guarantee  every  stick  furnished  to  be  absolutely 
brand  new.  Don’t  pay  any  attention  to  what  jealous  lumber 
dealers  or  unscrupulous  merchants  may  tell  you  to  the  contrary. 
We  would  not  dare  to  advertise  any  false  statement.  If  you 
buy  a  building  and  receive  any  material  that  is  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner  to  the  contrary  of  our  general  and  specific 
representation,  we  guarantee  to  take  back  such  material  at 
our  expense  and  replace  it  with  material  strictly  in  accordance 
with  our  description,  or  to  refund  you  the  full  purchase  price  of 
same,  or  make  such  adjustment  as  meets  your  entire  approval. 
•J  As  to  our  terms:  They  are  as  liberal  as  any  one  can  ask  for.. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  send  money  in  advance,  we  will  make 
shipment,  to  be  paid  for  after  it  reaches  destination,  provided 
you  furnish  us  with  absolutely  satisfactory  bank  references. 
<]  Our  literature  explains,  fully,  our  operations.  On  application 


we  will  furnish  you  the  names  of  hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  request  we  will  quote 
a  price  delivered,  freight  prepaid,  at  your  railroad  shipping 
point,  thus  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  material.  You  will  know  all  the  facts  beforj  you  buy.  We 
are  not  asking  you  to  buy  a  “cat  in  the  baa •”  You  will  see 
what  you  buy  with  open  eyes,  and  we  will  prove  our  terms  are 
as  liberal  as  you  can  possibly  ask  for. 

<|We  secure  many  standard  stocks  of  lumber,  building 
material  and  merchandise  at  various  forced  sales,  besides 
controlling  large  quantities  of  the  lumber  s  cured  direct  from 
mills  in  the  North,  South  and  Pacific  Coast. 

•J  Our  yards  cover  over  forty  acres  of  land.  Our  institution  is 
known  everywhere.  When  you  deal  with  us  you  are  savino 
bio  money.  Thousands  have  saved  in  the  past  and  are  now 
our  steady  patrons.  It  stands  to  reason  that  we  are  bound  to 
give  you  a  square,  honorable  deal.  We  are  business  men  and 
recognize  the  meaning  of  a  satisfied  customer.  If  you  deal  once. 
you  will  buy  from  us  often.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


BLUE  PRINTS  FOR  ANY  OF  OUR  DESIGNS  FREE  to  PURCHASERS 


•J  We  will  furnish  you  blue  prints  for  either  of  these  designs  or 

for  any  of  the  designs  shown  in  our  “Book  of  Plans”  without 
one  cent  of  cost  to  you,  provided  you  place  the  order  for  the 
bill  of  material  with  us.  It  will  be  accompanied  by  working 
plans  and  material  list.  The  itemized  material  list  accompany¬ 
ing  same  is  complete,  both  In  the  description  of  the  material 
used  and  also  in  describing  the  purpose  for  which  each  item 
is  intended.  If  purchased  in  the  usual  way  from  the  architect, 
these  plans  would  cost  from  $25.00  to  $75.00.  With  the  aid  of 
our  plans,  specifications  and  material  list,  anyone  reasonably 
familiar  with  building  construction  can  superintend  the 
erection  of  his  own  house  or  barn  at  a  great  savino. 


•I  Our  Plan  Book,  a  description  of  which  is  given  below, 
illustrates  many  other  desions  in  houses  and  barns.  You  will 
find  that  our  houses  can  be  built  for  such  purposes  as  will 
bring  you  in  good  returns  for  your  money,  even  if  you  have  no 
intention  of  living  in  the  house  yourself. 

Q  If  you  Ibuy  the  building  material  from  us,  at  our  specified 
prices,  we  will  furnish  you  the  plans,  specifications  and  ma¬ 
terial  list  without  charoe.  If,  however,  you  prefer  first  to 
receive  the  plans  and  study  the  possibility  of  applying 
same  for  your  own  particular  use,  then  we  make  you  the 
following  proposition: 


<J  We  will  furnish  you  with  a  set  complete  for  either  of  the 
buildings  above  or  for  any  of  the  buildings  shown  in  our 
“ Book  of  Plant"  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  advertisement 
for  the  sum  of  $2.00,  which  amount  you  can  remit  to  us 
and  the  complete  set  will  be  sent  to  you,  all  carrying  charges 
prepaid  by  us.  Upon  receipt  of  them,  if  you  decide  to 
make  the  purchase  of  the  full  bill  from  us,  then  we  will 
allow  you  $2.oo  to  apply  towards  our  price.  If  for  any  reason 
you  decide  not  to  use  the  plans  and  prefer  to  return  them  to 
us1  within  thirty  days  after  receipt,  then  we  will  refund  you 
$1.50,  thus  making  the  information  cost  you  only  50  cents. 
We  assure  you  this  does  not  pay  for  the  expense  involved. 


Hot  Water  Heating  Plants,  Steam  Heating  Plants,  Plumbing  Material 


•J  We  will  furnish  a  complete  Hot  Water 
Heating  Plant  for  the  design  No.  6,  shown 
above,  consisting  of  Sectional  Hot  Water 
Heater,  handsome  Cast  Iron  Radiators,  all 
necessary  pipe,  valves  and  fittings,  including 
a  complete  set  of  blue  prints,  working  draw¬ 
ings  and  complete  specifications,  so  simple 
that  any  ordinary  mechanic  handy  with  the 
use  of  tools  can  easily  install  plant.  We  will 
also  loan  the  necessary  tools  needed  in  put¬ 
ting  in  such  a  plant.  At  the  same  time  we 
will  furnish  you  with  a  written,  bindino 
\guarantee,  coverino  365  days,  makiDg  you 
perfectly  safe  as  to  the  quality  of  our  ma¬ 


terial.  We  will  supply  all  the  above  for  the  sum  of  $216.50; 
or  we  will  furnish  you  a  Steam  Heating  Plant,  similar  descrip¬ 
tion  as  above,  for  the  sum  of  $180.80.  Every  bit  of  material 
used  in  these  plants  is  guaranteed  brand  new  and  first-class  in 
every  particular.  We  furnish  all  needed  Plumbing  Fixtures 
for  House  No.  6,  shown  in  this  advertisement,  and  consisting 
of  Bath  Tub,  Closet,  Washstand,  Kitchen  Sink,  and  including 
all  necessary  pipe  and  trimmings  complete  to  install  every¬ 
thing  needed  above  the  ground,  for  the  sum  of  $97.50.  Bath¬ 
room  Outfit  like  illustration  is  $37.50. 

<1  Any  mechanic  handy  with  the  use  of  tools  can  install  both 
the  plumbing  and  the  heating  material  in  this  house.  We  can 
also  'quote  you  prices  for  the  installation  of  Plumbing  and 
Heating  for  any  of  the  designs  shown  in  our  “Book  of  Plans.” 


We  will  furnish  you  the  paint  needed  for  House  Design 
No.  6,  shown  above,  including  hard  oil  finish  for  interior,  two 
coat  work,  and  Including  porch  floor  paint,  for  $26.50. 
flWe  will  furnish  a  Hot 
Air  Furnace  outfit  for  de¬ 
sign  No.  6,  full  specifica¬ 
tions  of  which  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  you,  for  $99.30. 

<DOur  special  Heating 
Catalog  explains  fully  just 
what  we  include  on  all  heat¬ 
ing  jobs.  We  can  supply 
Heating  Apparatus  and 
Plumbing  material  for  any  house,  new  or  old.  Write  for  our 
descriptive  matter  and  handsomely  illustrated  booklet. 


LUMBER  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL  at  25  to  50  Per  Cent  SAVING 


We  say  to  you  positively  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  wants  in  the  line  of 
building  material,  wecan supply  It, and 
always  at  a  saving.  This  statement  is 
backed  by  any  number  of  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  those  who  have  tak¬ 
en  advantage  of  our  liberal  oilers  of 
the  past.  Especially  do  we  urge  you  to 
act  now.  Never  in  years  bas  lumber 
been  offered  at  such  low  prices  as  we 
are  offering  it  for  at  the  present  time, 
and  It  is  good  lumber,  too,  first-class, 
right  up  to  grade. and  as  good  or  better 
than  that  carried  by  any  local  dealer 
anywhere.  Every  stick  of  lumber  that 


we  sell  is  new.  Nothing  “wrecked"  about  it.  It  is  as  good  as  can  be 
bought.  We  haven't  a  piece  of  second-hand  lumber  in  our  stock,  and  If 
we  did  have  it  we  would  not  sell  It  by  mall.  Wo  are  selling  only  new. 
clean  stock,  no  shop-worn  material, and  all  our  grades  are  guaranteed. 

Then,  our  MILL-WORK.  You  cannot  improve  its  quality.  It’s  as  goo 
as  anyone  wants.  It’s  better  than  90  per  cent  of  the  dealers  have  for  sale. 
We  can  furnish  you  every  single  thing  you  may  need  in  the  line  of  Doors, 
Sash,  Mouldings,  Sideboards,  Mantels,  Interior  Trim,  or  anything  else. 
In  other  words,  each  and  every  article  that  comes  into  the  construction 
of  a  building  of  any  kind,  and  that  Includes  also  Structural  Iron,  Iron 
Beams,  Iron  Columns,  or  anything  else  in  the  iron  line. 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of  ROOFINO  MATERIAL,  both  tin,  steel, 
iron  and  ready-rooting.  We  can  furnish  you  shingles  in  all  grades. 


everything  in  the  way  of  plumbing  and  heating  material.  We  can 
supply  your  wants  in  Builders’  Hardware  at  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  or 
more.  We  mean  your  Nalls,  your  Builders’  Hardware  and  your  Tools. 
And  so  it  goes  all  the  way  down  the  line  of  material  you  need.  We  save 
you  money  everywhere,  and  the  way  to  convince  you  of  this  fact  Is  to 
have  you  submit  to  us  a  list  of  building  material  that  you  are  in  the 
market  for.  Let  your  carpenter  or  contractor,  or  whoever  has  charge 
of  your  building  operations,  hand  us  a  list  of  the  material  vou  need, 
and  we  will  give  you  a  prompt  estimate.  We  will,  on  application,  name 
you  prices,  freight  prepaid. 

We  will  show  you  by  actual  proof  that  we  can  do  everything  we 
say  in  this  advertisement.  There  isn't  a  single  overdrawn  state¬ 
ment  In  this  advertisement.  8end  us  today  your  list  of  lumber  and  build¬ 
ing  material.  Give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  yon. 


OUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON! 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  Chicago 

Bend  me  free  of  all  charges: 

Tour  complete  General  Catalog  No.  57 . . 


Your  Special  Book  of  House  and  Barn  Plana . 

Your  Book  on  Heating  and  Plumbing . . 

If  you  desire  to  send  for  plans  at  once,  fill  in  this  space. 

Enclosed  find  *2.00  in . for  which  send  me  your 

complete  set  of  blue  prints,  plans  and  specifications  for  design  No . 

I  am  interested  in  the  following  items: . . . 


Name .......... ....m. •»••«..•••»«•• 

Town . . . 

County . 

P.O.Box....  *»M»*****H*MM*«H»» 


**•>♦«  Stflkt©. ••  ••»••••«••• 

..ILF.  Dee 


OUR  FREE  BOOK  Of  PLANS 


Our  Book  of  Plans  is  unquestionably  the  finest  publication 
of  its  kind.  It  shows,  true  to  life,  about  fifty  houses  and  barns, 
describes  them  in  a  general  way,  and  shows  the  first  and 
second  floor  designs  of  all  houses  and  interior  suggestions  for 
all  barns;  gives  price  complete  and  at  the  same  time  shows 
the  additional  cost  of  plumbing,  heating  and  painting.  Even 
if  you  have  no  immediate  intention  of  building,  you  must 
send  for  this  book.  Fill  in  the  coupon  to  the  left  and  we  will 
send  it  to  you  at  once. 

9  Complete  Blue  Prints  of  any  of  the  designs  are  furnished 
at  $2.00  each  with  privilege  of  returning  same  and  receiving 
a  credit  of  $1.50,  so  the  net  cost  would  be  but  50  cents.  Or 
keep  the  Blue  Print,  and  when  you  purchase  your  building 
material  from  us  for  the  complete  construction,  we  will  give 
you  credit  in  full  for  the  $2.00  charged  you  for  Che  plans. 


FREE  Mammoth  Catalog  No.  57. 


Our  mammoth  General  Catalog  containing  10,000  bargains  of 
merchandise  for  the  home,  the  field,  the  factory  and  the  office. 
Represents  our  complete  stock  bought  at  various  Sheriffs’, 
receivers’  and  Manufacturers’  Sales.  Gives  il- 
I  lustrations  and  explains  our  quotations.  Tells 
all  about  our  wonderful  stock.  It  is  a  price 
maker  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  You  will  find  that 
In  every  Instance  we  undersell  regular  merchandlr 
houses.  Goods  are  described  for  just  what  they  are. 
There  are  some  450  pages  of  interesting  quotations 
and  reading  matter.  You  will  also  find  that  we  show 
our  RUGS.  CARPETS  and  FLOOR  COVERINGS  In 
their  natural  colors,  so  that  you  can  see  just  what 
they  look  like  after  you  receive  them.  You  must 
write  us  for  this  book  at  once.  It  cost  about  SI.  00  to 
place  a  catalog  in  your  hands,  but  we  mall  It  free 
of  all  charge  if  you  fill  in  the  coupon  to  the  left. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.f  CHICAGO 


PleadL  Wliat  th.©  Cliicaso  XZonse  Wrecliing  Co/s  Customers  : 

NOTE:— We  do  not  reproduce  the  Post  Office  address  of  the  customers  for  the  reason,  first,  to  prevent  unscrupulous  would  be  competitors  and  members  of  the  various  Lumber  Trust  Dealers  Associations 
from  writing  anonymous  letters,  causing  our  Customers  a  lot  of  unnecessary  correspondence.  Second,  To  protect  our  customers  from  the  merely  curious. 

To  anyone  showing  sufficient  interest  and  an  honest  intention  to  purchase,  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  Post  Office  addresses  of  any  or  all  that  may  be  requested. 


Minnesota. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  your  letter  of  June  11th  for¬ 
warded  me  from  Bethany,  Nebr.,  and  in  reply  will 
say  tiiat  I  have  accepted  your  order  and  have  my 
house  (Design  No.  6)  well  under  way  towards  com¬ 
pletion.  It  is  a  beauty  and  I  am  well  pleased  with 
your  material.  You  had  in  your  shipment  the  first 


real  2x4's  that  I  have  seen  in  Nebraska  for  several 
years.  Please  send  me  a  hook  of  designs  as  I  may 
want  to  build  another  house  in  Bethany,  Nehr. 

(Signed)  HOWARD  L.  JOHNSON. 

- ,  Pennsylvania. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co..  Chicago,  Ills. 

Gentlemen:— I  received  your  lumber,  (House  De¬ 
sign  No.  149),  and  I  have  got  it  hauled  and  I  have 


nv 

your  Company,  ronriumbe 
here.  All  safely  landed  but  tho  paint.  Please  send 
it.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

(Signed)  NEHMIAH  McCANDLESS. 

- - ,  Massachusetts. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago.  Ills. 

Dear  Sirs:— We  received  the  car  of  lumber  all  in 


good  condition  and  all  there,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out  until  we  get  it  built.  It  came  in  quick  time, 
being  here  May  11th.  Order  No.  32,308.  We  are 
very  much  pleased  with  the  lumber  and  neighbor- 
that  helped  us  say  that  when  they  build,  they  will 
send  there  for  their  goods.  Yours  truly. 

(Signed)  HOWARD  L.  SMITH. 


ROSES  FOR  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 
Ornamental  Planting  Around  the  Farm  Home. 

In  a  recent  issue  I  saw  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Martin, 
in  which  he  mentions  satisfactory  varieties  of  hardy  roses. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  get  from  Mr.  Martin  specific  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  caring  for  these  roses  lie  recom¬ 
mends?  The  knowledge  I  am  seeking  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  What  age  plants  do  best?  IIow  deep  should 
they  be  planted?  IIow  far  apart  should  they  be  planted? 
What  can  be  done  for  pests?  How  should  bushes  be 
treated  during  blooming  season?  How  should  bush  be 
treated  during  Winter  season?  In  fact,  I  would  be  more 
than  grateful  to  learn  the  A  B  C's  of  rose  culture. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  c.  f. 

The  home  grounds  should  be  studied,  laid  out, 
planted  and  beautified  according  to  some  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  principle,  and  the  means  and  taste  of  the 
owner,  endeavoring  to  obtain  utility,  beauty,  sym¬ 
metry  and  economy  in  maintenance,  all  blending  har¬ 
moniously  into  one  central  object,  the  home.  How¬ 
ever,  the  plan  should  be  adapted  to  the  place.  Let 
millionaires  adapt  the  place  to  the  p’an.  The  aim 
should  be  to  secure  a 


season,  tbe  old  time  June  rose,  while  lovely  and  valu¬ 
able,  becomes  rather  tame  and  somewhat  of  a  dis¬ 
appointment,  consequently  they  have  been  abandoned 
entirely. 

The  accompanying  view.  Fig.  535,  taken  August  27, 
1909,  shows  the  plan  of  lawn,  house,  drive  and  rose 
bush  borders  better  than  words  can  describe.  Last 
Spring  several  roses  were  reset,  also  new  varieties 
are  being  tested,  causing  unevenness  ;n  size.  And 
further,  this  part  of  the  country  is  now  experiencing 
a  third  severe  drought  this  season,  consequently  the 
roses  have  not  made  the  usual  wood  growth.  The 
house  is  on  the  east  side  of  a  north  and  south 
highway.  Brief  details  follow  of  the  44  roses,  26 
varieties,  and  three  Weigelas.  The  rose  bushes  stand 
about  three  feet  apart,  in  four  four-inch  sunken- 
borders,  which  are  two  feet  wide,  paralleling  the 
lawn  drive,  and  are  designated  O,  P,  Q,  and  R. 
Borders  O  and  P  each  have  16  roses  and  one  Weigela, 
and  in  several  instances  they  are  duplicated.  Borders 
Q  and  R  are  in  flagpole  circle,  each  having  six  roses. 


“quart  of  efficiency  from 
a  pint  measure.”  For  a 
part  of  the  planting 
scheme,  the  rose  as  well 
as  being  an  ornamental 
bush  appropriately  stands 
first,  because  it  presents 
nearly  every  pronounced 
color  and  combination 
of  floral  shades  from 
pure  white  to  darkest 
velvety  red.  Owing  to 
its  wondrous  beauty,  and 
exquisite  fragrance  it  is 
justly  entitled  to  this 
position  as  queen,  in  the 
realm  of  floral  treasures. 

Farmers  and  others 
from  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions  often  consider  the 
rose  a  difficult  plant  to 
grow  and  only  experts 
can  succeed.  But  you 
can  have  almost  unbro¬ 
ken  from  June  until  late 
Fall  frosts,  nearly  a  con¬ 
tinual  rose  feast,  going 
from  bush  to  bush  en¬ 
joying  and  contrasting  one  beauty  with  another,  or 
selecting  choice  blooms  for  the  home  table,  friends 
or  the  sick.  The  cost  is  simply  trifling.  There  are 
about  15  distinct  classes  of  roses,  with  some  10,000, 
more  or  less,  recognized  varieties  all  'told.  If  a  dozen 
or  two  choice  varieties  are  judiciously  selected, 
p'anted  and  cared  for  a  harvest  of  rose  blooms  is 
nearly  as  easy  and  certain  as  growing  raspberries. 
The  writer  does  not  consider  himself  an  authority 
on  rose  culture,  but  the  chief  object  of  these  discon¬ 
nected  notes  is  to  state  actual  experience,  facts  and 
behavior  of  roses,  together  with  apparent  value,  and 
to  deal  principa’ly  with  the  hardy  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
which  have  satisfied  and  pleased.  All  named  roses 
are  hardy  here  in  latitude,  43  degrees,  where  the  mer¬ 
cury  during  Winter,  occasionally  hovers  around  15 
to  25  degrees  below  zero.  Many  fairly  good  varieties 
have  been  almost  ruthlessly,  yet  painfully  dug  up  and 
replaced  by  better  ones.  There  are  doubtless  other 
varieties  of  great  merit.  After  enjoying  perpetual 
blooming  roses  (improperly  called  perpetuals,  yet 
some  persist  in  blooming  almost  continuously  from 
June  until  late  Fall,  while  others  bloom  erratically, 
or  at  regular  periods)  which  also  freely  bloom,  more 
or  less  profusely  in  June  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  MR.  T. 


E.  MARTIN’S  ROSE  BORDERS.  Fig.  535 
All  numbered  from 


Border  R  is  a  duplicate  of  Q.  Both  Q  and  R, 
between  roses  are  12  pseonies,  red,  white  and  pink  in 
succession  and  repeated.  Following  is  a  complete  key  to 
the  various  abbreviations  at  the  foot  of  previous  column. 
Al  are  first  choice,  the  cream  of  the  lot.  A’s  are 
second  choice  to  go  with  Al  for  a  larger  collection 
and  more  variety.  B  and  C  are  third  and  fourth 
choice  respectively.  D  is  a  Weigela  which  is  about 
average  rose  bush  size  and  has  two  blooming  periods. 
Flowers  are  single,  purplish  red  and  trumpet  shape. 
F  or  V  stand  for  free  or  vigorous  growers.  H.H.P., 
H.C.,  H.,  H.T.,  H.H.N.  and  H.H.  stand  respectively 
for  hardy  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  hardy  Climbers,  hardy 
Tea,  hardy  Hybrid  Noisette  (blooms  in  clusters),  and 
hardy  hybrids.  P.,  D.R.,  P.W.,  R„  Y.,  B.W.,  Y.W., 
F.W.,  C.,  S.P.  and  D.P.  respectively  represent  color, 
pink,  dark  red,  pure  white,  red,  yellow,  blush  white, 
yellow  white,  flesh  white,  crimson,  shell  pink  and 
dark  pink.  D.,  F.,  S.  and  S.D.  stand  for  fullness  of 
bloom,  D  for  doub’e.  more  than  four  rows  of  petals; 
F  for  full  blooms,  showing  no  stamens  at  center ; 

S.  for  single,  but  one 
row  of  petals  and  S.  D. 
for  semi-double  with  two 
to  four  rows  of  peta’s. 
F.B.,  A.B.,  2B.P.,  P.B. 
and  S.B.  stand  for  free 
bloomers,  annual  bloom¬ 
ers,  two  blooming  peri¬ 
ods,  persistent  bloomers 
and  shy  bloomers.  The 
numbers  1,  2,  2  and  3,  3 
and  4  and  3,  4  and  5  in¬ 
dicate  average  diameter 
in  inches  of  blooms. 
John  Hopper,  Paul  Ney- 
ron  -  and  Gen.  Washing-* 
ton  are  comparatively 
free  of  thorns.  Margaret 
Dickson  is  abominably 
thorny.  The  others  are 
more  or  less  thorny. 
John  Hopper  and  Paul 
Neyron  are  similar  in 
color.  The  latter  is 
sometimes  called  the  cab¬ 
bage  rose  on  account 
of  its  immense  size. 
They  give  nearly  perfect 
blooms  and  lots  of  them. 


II. C. 
H. 


P.  D.  F.B.  2  &  3 

D.R.  D.  F.B.  2  &  3 
D.R.  D.  F.B.  2  &  3 
P.W.  D.  P.B.  3  &  4 
R.  F.  F.B.  2  &  3 
Y.  F.  F.B.  2  &  3 
P.  F.  F.B.  2  &  3 
B.W.  I>.  A.B.  1  &  2 
R.  S.  2B.P.  1 


H.T.  Y.W.  D.  P.B. 


and  six  pseonies  in  duplicate, 
west  to  east. 

BORDER  O. 

At  1  John  Hopper . F.  H.H.P, 

Al  2  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 

F.  “ 

B  3  Earl  of  Dufferin . F.  “ 

Al  4  Frau  Karl  Druschki . . .  V. 

A  5  Marshall  P.  Wilder _ F.  “ 

Al  6  Soleil  d’Or . F. 

B  7  Clio  . F.  “ 

C  8  Baltimore  Belle . F. 

I)  0  Eva  Rathke  ( Weigela). F. 

Al  10  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic¬ 
toria  . F. 

Al  11  General  Jacqueminot. .. V.  II.H.P.  It.  D.2B.P.  2&3 

Al  12  Coquette  des  Blanches..  V.  H.H.N.  F.W.  D.  P.B.  2 

A  13  Marchioness  of  London¬ 
derry  . V.  H.H.P.  P.W.  D.  F.B.  2  &  3 

14  Jubilee  . F.  “  D.R.  D.  F.B.  2&3 

A  15  Margaret  Dickson . V-  “  F.W.  D.  S.B.  2  &  3 

16  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 

F.  “  D.R.  D.  F.B.  2  &  3 

C  17  New  Philadelphia . V.  II. C.  C.D.  A.B.  1 

Border  P  has  same  varieties  except  the  following: 

C  7  Ruby  Queen . Y.  H.C.  Ruby  S.D.  A.B.  2 

C  8  Dorothy  Perkins . V.  II. C.  S.P.  D.  A.B.  2 

B  10  Pierre  Notting . F.  H.H.P.  D.R.  D.  F.B.  2&3 

B  11  American  Beauty . F.  “  D.P.  F.  F.B.  2&3 

B  12  General  Washington ...  F.  “  P.  F.  F.B.  2&3 

13  Mabel  Morrison . V.  “  F.W.  I).  S.B.  2&3 

A  14  Baron  de  Bonstetten  .  . .  F.  “  D.R.  D.  F.B.  2&3 

BORDER  Q. 

C  1  Crimson  Rambler . V.  H.C.  C.  D.  A.B.  1 

2  Frau  Karl  Druschki 

Al  3  Paul  Neyron . F.  H.H.P.  P.  F.  F.B.  34  5 

4  Soleil  d'Or 

5  Madame  Charles  Wood.V.  H.H.  It.  D.  A.B.  2&3 

6  Paul  Neyron 


Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  and  Baron  de  Bonstetten 
are  among  the  darkest  roses  and  sometimes  classed 
as  black.  In  color  they  are  dark  deep,  rich  red  vel¬ 
vety  maroon.  Both  are  rare  and  wonderful  beaut’es, 
the  best  of  the  dark  class.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  is 
recognized  as  the  best  pure  white  rose  to  date.  It  is 
at  its  best  while  in  the  opening  bud  stage.  A  rose 
of  wondrous  beauty  and  purity.  Bush  is  a  rank 
grower  and  has  good  foliage;  it  is  worthy  of  a  place 
on  every  lawn.  Its  weakest  points  can  be  summed 
up  by  saying  it  is  not  a  full  rose,  blooms  open  too 
wide  and  petals  drop  too  soon.  Soleil  d’Or  is  a  new 
rose  of  exceptional  beauty  and  form.  In  fact  it  is  a 
new  race  of  roses.  Undoubtedly  the  best  yellow  rose 
in  cultivation,  of  beautiful  gold  orange  to  coppery 
gold,  often  with  a  thread  of  red  lengthwise  of  peta's. 

August  24,  1909,  the  following  notes  were  taken : 
Border  O.,  No.  4,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  three  years 
set,  had  six  main  canes  about  four  feet  high,  four 
blooms  fully  opened,  three  opening  and  41  buds  in 
varying  stages.  Three  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  each  one 
year  set,  had  from  four  blooms,  three  opening,  six 
buds  to  only  two  buds  each.  Coquette  des  Blanches, 
three  years  set,  had  11  opened  blooms,  four  opening 
and  56  buds,  and  is  the  most  persistent  bloomer  of  all. 
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One  year  set  Soleil  d’Or  had  one  bud.  Seven  year 
set  John  Hopper  had  two  open,  one  opening  and  two 
buds.  Paul  Neyron  four  buds.  Gen.  Jacqueminot, 
seven  years  set,  had  respectively  three,  two  and  five 
buds.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  two,  one  and  38. 
Gen.  Washington  one,  one  and  three.  Eva  Rathlce,  one 
year  set,  had  seven  trusses  with  eight  to  13  flowers 
each.  Season  has  been  extremely  dry;  a^nd  unfavor¬ 
able.  The  only  proposed  change  for  next  Spring’s 
planting  will  be  to  discard  the  Madame  Charles  .Wood. 
While  it  is  faultless  in  form  and  highly  perfumed  it 
has  here  but  one  blooming  period,  consequently  it 
must  pay'  the  penalty,  elimination — “Survival  of  the 
Attest.” 

The  lawn  soil  is  a  filled  in,  gravelly  subsoil,  there¬ 
fore  not  ideal  and  often  extremely  dry.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  a  heavy  soil  underlaid  with  clayey  subsoil  is  well 
suited  for  roses.  While  moisture  is  desirable,  free 
water  in  the  soil  is  a  deadly  enemy,  but  can  be  readily 
controlled  by  tile  drainage.  Infertile  soil  will  prompt¬ 
ly  respond  to  an  application  of  well  rotted  manure. 
Annually  a  pound  or  two  of  fertilizer  per  bush,  well 
mixed  with  the  soil,  of  four,  eight  and  eight  analysis 
is  liberal  and  ought  to  bring  good  results. 

PROPAGATION. — Roses  are  propagated  an  two 
ways,  by  cutting  and  budding,  or  grafting.  Cuttings 
of  many  varieties  readily  form  «their  own  roots,  which 
is  preferable  if  the  root  system  is  a  good  one  and 
docs  not  sucker  except  at  base.  However,  many  of 
the  choice  roses  are  budded,  usually  on  Marietta  stock 
that  originally  came  from  Italy.  Most  roses  grown 
on  this  stock  adapt  themselves  to  new  soil  and  climate. 
This  'stock  develops  an  excellent  root  system  without 
the  objectionable  features  that  some  others  have. 
Good,  strong,  well-rooted,  two-year-old  roses  are  best 
size  and  age  to  plant,  and  cost  ordinarily  15  to  50 
cents  each,  depending  on  variety  and  quantity. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  e.  martin. 

(To  be  continued.) 

“  A  COMPOSITE  WATCHDOG.” 

We  notice  that  many  farmers  are  improving  the 
quality  of  their  farm  dogs — along  with  the  other  farm 
stock.  There  are  still  far  too  many  “curs”  at  large, 
but  well-trained  specimens  of  the  improved  breeds 
are  to  be  found  on  some  farms.  Such  dogs  are 
worth  keeping,  for  they  can  be  made  useful  in  many 
ways.  The  idea  of  a  “composite  dog”  was  new  to  us 
until  we  received  the  picture  and  the  following 
note : — 

Fig.  536  pictures  a  truly  successful  watcb  dog.  The 
bull  terrier  was  all  right  i\hen  ai  home,  but  having  been 
born  and  bred  among  a  crowd  of  dogs  and  children,  and 
even  taken  out  rabbit  bunting,  ho  was  *  rover.  I  had 
heard  a  spayed  collie  couldn’t  be  enticed  from  home,  and 
that  the  suffering  from  the  spaying  operation  (if  done 
by  a  stranger)  caused  a  never-dying  distrust  of  all 
strangers.  In  this  case  Ihe  added  merit  of  reforming  the 
rover  is  to  her  credit,  and  the  best  of  It  lies  in  tbe 
fact  that  her  keener  hearing,  seent  and  inteliigenoe. 
joined  to  Tige’s  “bull”  reputation,  has  stopped  our  tosses 
by  chicken  thieves.  J-  S-  T. 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 

THE  ACTION  OF  LIME. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Wing,  of  'Ohio,  always  advises  the 
use  of  raw  ground  limestone  in  preference  to  the  burnt 
stone.  Please  explain  to  me  the  advantage  of  tbe  raw 
stone  in  sweetening  the  land.  F.  s 

Uidgeland,  Miss. 

In  regard  to  raw  ground  limestone  versus  burnt 
stone,  the  difference  is  this:  Raw  stone  is  the  natural 
treatment;  any  quantity  of  it  can  "he  used  with  ab¬ 
solute  safety;  it  can  be  applied  any  time  of  the  year 
without  injuring  the  plants,  and  it  benefits  soils, 
never  injures  them.  Its  disadvantages  are  that  it  is 
a  little  slow  in  its  action,  and  that  it  requires  quite 
a  good  deal  of  it  to  accomplish  the  necessary  results. 
Fresh  burnt  lime,  on  the  ether  hand,  is  very  powerful, 
and  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  work  with  only 
a  small  amount  of  lime.  One  ton  of  fresh  burnt 
lime  will  accomplish  as  much  as  three  or  four  tons 
of  the  ground  rock ;  but  it  is  so  powerful,  and  -  so 
quick  in  its  action,  that  it  destroys  the  humus  of  the 
soil,  and  will  also  injure  plant  life  to  a  large  extent. 

The  air-slaked  lime  is  between  the  other  two.  Tt 
will  accomplish  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  unburnt 
stone,  it  is  slower  in  action  than  the  fresh  burnt 
stone,  hut  quicker  than  the  unburnt.  It  probably 
attacks  the  humus  of  the  soil  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  hv  no  means  as  much  as  the  fresh  burnt.  We 
have  occasional  complaints  that  it  injures  young 
plants,  especially  when  the  lime  is  sown  at  just  about 
the  same  time  that  grass  seed  is  sown.  This  might 
be  due  to  imperfect  slaking  of  the  lime  before  it  is 
applied.  I11  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  secure  the  ground  stone  at  a  price  in 
keeping  with  the  results  obtainable;  in  such  places 
the  air-slaked  lime  must  necessarily  be  used.  Ground 
limestone  rock  should  be  purchased  for  about  $2.50  to 
$3  per  ton  at  delivery  point  to  make  its  extensive 
use  profitable.  At  this  price  farmers  can  usually  af¬ 
ford  to  use  about  four  tons  per  acre.  I  frequently 
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have  letters  from  people  who  state  that  the  ground 
stone  will  cost  them  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  as 
much  per  ton  as  the  air-slaked  lime,  sometimes  even 
more  than  the  air-slaked  lime;  these  people  I  always 
advise  to  use  air-slaked  lime  in  preference  to  the 
unburrat  lime.  chas.  b.  wing. 

Ohio.  _ 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CHEAP  LANDS. 

Tbe  Use  of  Stable  Manures. 

Part  vra. 

HOW  TO  SAVE  MANURE.— I  do  not  intend  to 
lay  down  rules,  and  insist  that  everyone  must  follow 
them.  But  I  do  say  that  if  the  farmer  is  to  get  the 
full  value  from  his  manure  supply,  and  if  he  is  to 
build  up  his  impoverished  fields,  by  its  use,  he  must 
devise  some  means  by  which  he  can  save  it  from  loss 
in  these  three  ways :  First,  the  loss  of  the  liquid 
manure;  second,  the  loss  from  leaching,  and  third, 
the  loss  from  what  is  commonly  termed  heating.  I 
purpose  to  state  just  how  manure  has  been  handled 
on  Maple  Creek  Farm  for  a  number  of  years  past. 
Our  feeding  is  all  done  under  coveT,  the  stock  mostly 
running  loose  in  large  stables  or  box  stalls.  These 
stables  and  stalls  all  have  cement  floors,  so  that  there 
is  no  chance  for  the  loss  of  any  of  the  liquid  waste 
from  the  animals.  Plenty  of  absorbent  is  used  to 
absorb  all  the  liquid  manure,  and  to  keep  the  animals 
dry  and  clean.  These  stables  are  not  cleaned  every 
day;  sometimes  they  go  a  month  without  cleaning 
(this  is,  for  stock  other  than  milch  cows).  I  know 
some  readers  will  say  that  this  is  a  slovenly  way  to 
care  for  stock,  but  remember  absorbent  is  used  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  animals  dry  and  clean. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  unsanitary  in  this 
way  of  handling  stock,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  product  under  consideration,  for 
as  long  as  it  is  in  these  stables  and  stalls,  1  think  we 
have  it  saved  as  nearly  perfectly  as  it  is  possible. 
None  of  the  urine  is  lost,  for  it  cannot  get  away 
through  the  cement  floor.  There  is  no  loss  from 
leaching,  for  no  rain  ever  falls  upon  it,  and  again 
I  believe  there  is  very  little  if  any  loss  from  heating, 
for  the  animals,  running  on  their  own  waste,  keep  it 
so  thoroughly  compacted  that  air  is  excluded  and 
fermentation  checked.  There  is  no  smell  of  decay¬ 
ing  manure  about  these  stables.  Whenever  there  is 
a  good  time  to  get  on  to  the  fields  with  the  product, 
we  take  it  directly  to  the  field  with  the  spreader,  and 
spread  it  evenly,  thinly  and  upon  grass  land.  I  want 
to  emphasize  these  four  points  in  the  application  of 
stable  manure;  first,  its  use  when  fresh;  second,  its 
use  upon  grass  land,  or  upon  land  that  is  filled  with 
living  roots;  third,  light  application;  fourth,  even 
spreading. 

FRESH  MANURE  MOST  V  ALU  ABLE. — Ma¬ 
nure  is  more  valuable  when  fresh  than  aft  any  other 
time.  As  indicated  above,  there  Is  always  a  loss  of 
plant  food  in  the  process  of  fermentation  of  the 
manure  heap.  There  is  also  a  large  loss  of  organic 
matter.  This  is  true  not  only  scientifically  and  theo¬ 
retically,  hut  practically..  Numerous  experiments  have 
proved  that  fresh  manure  has  shown  almost  uniform 
gains  over  rotted  manure.  That  old  phrase,  “Well- 
rotted  stable  manure”  has  done  untold  harm,  and 
must  answer  for  more  soil  impoverishment  than  any 
other  phrase  that  has  ever  been  in  the  agricultural 
press.  This  is  not  meant  as  a  criticism  upon  the  gar¬ 
dener  or  trucker,  for  there  are  good  reasons  why 
they  should  use  decomposed  manure,  and  plenty  of  it. 
But  for  the  general  farmer,  raising  staple  crops,  and 
for  whom  the  manure  supply  is  limited,  it  is  a  had 
doctrine  and  a  worse  practice.  As  we  travel  over 
the  country  we  still  occasionally  see  manure  hauled 
out  and  left  in  small  piles  to  he  spread  at  a  more 
convenient  time.  Don’t  do  it.  It  is  a  waste  of  time, 
labor,  and  fertility.  We  are  often  asked  at  the  in¬ 
stitutes  if  it  is  advisable  to  spread  manure  on  rolling 
land  in  the  Winter.  The  answer  is  yes,  nearly  al¬ 
ways.  There  may  sometimes  be  a  little  loss,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  unless  one  has  good  facilities  for 
storing,  there  is  always  a  loss  in  keeping  it.  If  a 
rain  is  followed  quickly  by  hard  freezing  and  the 
ground  frozen  when  full  of  water,  and  a  laj^er  of  ice 
over  the  field,  it  would  he  foolish  to  apply  the  ma¬ 
nure.  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  there  will  be 
little  loss  even  on  quite  rolling  land. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  most  economical  use 
of  stable  manure,  is  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  land, 
or  of  land  that  is  filled  with  living  roots,  to  take  up 
the  elements  of  fertility  as  fast  as  they  are  available. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  important  point 
right  here.  Suppose  manure  is  applied  to  a  bare 
naked  soil.  What  happens?  The  rains  wash  the  sol¬ 
uble  plant  food  down  into  the  soil.  There  are  no 
roots  present  to  use  it,  and  it  must  either  he  washed 
out  of  the  soil  by  the  rains,  or  lie  unused.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  when  plant  food,  from  manures  or  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  lies  unused  in  the  •soil ,  there  is  a 
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large  loss  in  availability.  It  becomes  in  part  fixed  by 
the  soil,  and  is  held  there  either  mechanically  or 
chemically,  and  is  lost  so  far  as  immediate  use  is 
concerned.  This  is  new  doctrine  and  you  de¬ 
mand  a  reason.  Everybody  is  acquainted  with 
the  disinfectant  and  absorptive  properties  of  clay. 
We  use  it  to  absorb  odors  and  disinfect  stables, 
and  to  fix  ammonia  from  the  manure  heap.  If 
a  handful  of  clay  proves  so  effective  in  fixing  these 
noxious  qualities  in  the  stable,  what  can  the  result 
but  be  if  a  small  quantity  of  the  noxious  material 
(manure),  be  incorporated  in  a  large  body  of  day 
(soil).  Surely  there  must  be  a  much  more  perfect 
fixation  of  the  fertilizing  principles.  The  great  filter¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  cities,  by  which  the  feral  river  water 
is  purified  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  'consumer,  are 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  fixing  properties  of  the 
soil.  We  depend  every  day  upon  these  properties  of 
the  soil  to  keep  our  wells  pure.  If  the  soil  purifies 
the  water  that  filters  through  it,  what  is  that  but  say¬ 
ing  that  it  absorbs,  and  holds  these  impurities?  The 
refining  of  sugar  by  filtration  through  hone  black  is 
another  illustration  of  this  principle.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  recover  all  the  plant  food  applied 
in  commercial  fertilizers,  due  it  seems,  to  this  fixing 
power  of  the  soil.  Director  Thorne  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  has  been  unable  to  recover  more 
than  48  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid  applied  in  the 
fertilizer.  The  remaining  52  per  cent  must  surely 
have  been  fixed  in  and  held  by  the  soil. 

We  may  not  be  able  fully  to  explain  all  of  these 
phenomena.  Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
physical  absorption ;  that  is,  held  mechanically  in  the 
soil,  while  others  are  due  to  chemical  activities. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  chemist  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  rest  in  so  complex  a  material  as  a 
fertile  Soil.  Chemical  compounds  are  constantly  being 
broken  down,  and  their  elements  thus  liberated  fly 
together  in  other  chemical  unions.  Thus  ldilgard 
says  that  “when  a  weak  solution  of  potassic  chloride 
or  sulphate  is  poured  upon  a  column  of  good 
soil  several  inches  thick,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first 
portions  passing  through  are  free  from  potash,  but 
contain  the  chlorides,  or  sulphates  of  magnesium  and 
calcium.”  In  this  case  the  potash  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  magnesium  and  calcium.  Illustrations 
might  be  given  at  length  of  this  disp’acement  of  one 
element  'by  another.  Manure  lying  in  the  soil  subject 
to  all  these  chemical  changes  and  counter-changes 
must  he  affected,  and  portions  -of  the  available  plant 
food  contained  go  into  chemical  union  with  certain 
of  the  soil  elements,  and  become  unavailable,  like  the 
basic  plant-food  of  the  soil.  All  theory,  lyou  say. 
Practice  fully  bears  out  the  theory.  At  Rothamsted 
two  plots  were  kept  in  barley  continuously  for  40  years. 
One  plot  received  no  fertilizer  whatever  during  the 
whole  'experiment  of  40  years,  the  other  received  an¬ 
nual  applications  •of  manure  (14  tons  per  acre)  during 
the  first  20  years.  The  last  20  years  it  received 
nothing.  The  following  table  giving  the  yields  of  the 
■last  20  years  in  five-year  periods,  shows  the  residual 
effect  of  manure: 

rnmamrred  every  Residual 

year  for  40  years,  effect  of  manure. 

First  (five  years -  13  39 

Secfxad  daw  years _  14  29 

Third!  .five  years.-.,.--,-  14  30 

Fourth  five  years _ 12  23 

Tbe  experiment  showed  that  fertility  from  the 
manure  was  being  locked  up  in  the  soil  during  the 
first  20  a  ears,  and  that  it  was  held  for  at  least  20 
years  after  the  last  application,  at  which  time  it  was 
being  made  available  in  sufficient  quantities  almost  to 
•double  the  yield  of  the  unmanured  plot. 

Recently,  a  man  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  has  been  working  in  the  South,  told 
the  writer  that  some  of  the  southern  cotton  planters 
had  been  for  years  applying  more  plant  food,  by 
means  of  commercial  fertilizers,  than  the  crop  re¬ 
moved,  yet  with  diminishing  crop,  but  when  the  soil 
was  filled  with  humus  by  means  of  green  manuring, 
they  could  raise  abundant  crops  for  a  few  years 
without  fertilizers.  The  improved  conditions  rendered 
available  the  plant  food  applied  years  before,  and 
locked  up  and  held  by  the  soil. 

Think  back  over  your  own  experience — sometime 
after  harvest  you  had  a  quantity  of  manure  available, 
and  you  spread  it  along  one  side  of  a  field  intended 
for  corn  the  following  year.  Perhaps  in  the  Winter 
you  manured  another  strip.  Then  in  the  Spring  you 
hauled  out  some  coarse  manure  and  plowed  it  under 
immediately.  Now,  where  did  you  get  the  best  corn? 
Why,  on  the  strip  you  manured  the  Summer  before 
didn’t  you,  where  the  elements  of  fertility  were  taken 
up  by  the  grass  roots  and  preserved  for  the  corn 
crop?  Then  again,  -sometimes,  not  often  perhaps,  but 
sometimes,  you  have  had  this  experience.  Where 
you  applied  coarse  manure  and  plowed  it  under  im¬ 
mediately,  without  a  rain  to  carry  down  the  soluble 
plant  food,  you  failed  to  receive  any  benefit  from  it. 
The  reason  of  the  failure  is  foreign  to  the  discussion 
and  need  not  now  concern  us.  You  put  good  manure 
— plenty  of  it — upon  that  land;  the  corn  crop  did  not 
get  the  benefit,  and  you  reasoned  that  the  succeeding 
crop  would  be  benefited  by  it.  But  did  you  ever  see 
it?  Were  you  not  disappointed?  From  my  own 
experience  I  can  almost  answer  for  you,  that  you 
were.  Where  manure  lies  in  the  soil  unused,  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  changes  and  activities  of  a  fertile 
soil,  there  is  surely  a  ICS's.  As  a  general  rule  I  advise 
applying  the  manure  as  a  top-dressing  to  land  that  is 
filled  with  living  roots,  which  will  seize  the  plant  food 
as  fast  as  it  becomes  available,  and  build  it  up  into 
plant  tissues,  and  thus  preserve  it.  r.  t.  allen. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  A  MULCHED  ORCHARD. 

A  Visit  to  the  Hitchings  Farm. 

Part  IV. 

I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  Mr.  Hitchings 
has  thus  far  made  a  success  of  his  sod  orchard.  I 
hope,  too,  that  the  reason  for  it  has  been  made  clear — 
the  soil  thoroughly  stuffed  with  humus  and  kept 
shaded  by  sod.  Now  under  what  circumstances  can 
others  expect  to  follow  the  Hitchings  plan?  At  the 
great  Boston  fruit  show  good  judges  told  me  that  at 
least  70  per  cent  of  the  fruit  on  exhibition  was  grown 
in  sod,  while  80  per  cent  of  the  prizes  were  won  by 
sod-grown  fruit.  That  is  important  if  true,  and  if 
the  estimate  is  wrong  I  would  like  it  made  right.  I 
spoke  of  this  to  a  well-known  fruit  man, 
and  he  made  this  remark. 

“The  sod  men  take  the  prices,  but  the 
cultivators  make  the  money.” 

That  puts  it  squarely  up  to  the  sod 
men,  because  we  all  know  that  cultivat¬ 
ed  orchards  are  profitable.  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
ings  certainly  both  takes  prizes  and 
money  out  of  his  orchard.  There  arc 
others.  I  will  quote  from  a  letter  re¬ 
cently  received  from  F.  H.  Ballou  of 
Ohio.  The  object  of  this  is  to  show 
huw  mulching  material  is  obtained  and 
how  poor  and  naturally  unfavorable 
land  has  been  improved  by  mulching. 

“I  wish  you  might  have  seen  an  or¬ 
chard  at  Proctorville,  Lawrence  County, 
which  I  saw  in  early  October.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  the  most  beautiful  orchard  I 
have  ever  seen  in  Ohio.  Such  Grimes 
and  Rome  Beauty  I  have  never  seen 
anywhere.  The  orchard  adjoins  the 
farm  and  is  in  sight  of  the  spot  where 
the  original  Rome  Beauty  tree  stood. 

Mr.  McCown,  the  owner,  is  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  man,  but  his  faith  in  the 
mulch  system  is  so  deeply  rooted  that 
a  skeptic  would  feel  mighty  uncomfort¬ 
able  while  in  his  company.  He  ‘has  the 
goods,’  too,  in  the  form  of  fruit,  and 
figures  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  who  urges  the  ‘mud  cure’  for 
the  orchardist’s  cultural  difficulties.  The 
great  big  question  of  ‘where  will  you 
get  the  the  mulching  material’  is  solved  just  as  one 
would  expect  a  resourceful  man  like  Mr.  McCown  to 
solve  such^questions.  He  uses  the  waste  material  of 
his  own  and  his  neighbors’  farms  for  the  enriching  of 
his  orchards.  In  this  case  the  waste  growth  is  broom- 
sedge,  which  abounds  everywhere  in  that  section. 

“Mr.  McCpwn’s  orchard  is  14  years  old ;  it  has  been 
heavily  mulched  for  seven  years;  it  has  been  bearing 
profitable  crops  for  four  years — or  since  it  was  10 
years  old ;  the  past  four  years,  including  the  season 
just  closing,  it  has  netted  an  average  of  $100  per  acre 
per  year;  it  is  merely  in  the  infancy  of  its  fruitful¬ 
ness.  The  orchard  is  clipped  twice  a  year  and  is  as 
attractive  as  a  park.  The  trees  are  pictures  of  health 
and  vigor.  Ask  Mr.  McCown  if  he  does  not  observe  a 
‘toxic  effect’  of  the  grass  upon  the  trees  and  he  will 
smile  and  tell  you  to  ‘ask  the  trees.’  Two  rows  of 
the  14-year-old  trees  (28  trees),  of  Mr.  McCown’s 


year  bearing  just  a  nice  crop  of  the  largest  Rome 
Beauties  I  have  ever  seen.  Like  the  fruit  of  the  far 
Northwest,  they  showed  a  form  much  longer  than  the 
typical  Rome  Beauty  of  our  section.  Mr.  McCown 
does  not  have  to  mulch.  His  farm  is  on  second 
bottom  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River.  It  was 
considered  ‘farmed  to  death’  when  he  .bought  it. 
The  location  is  such  that,  in  former  years,  it  was 
though  that  apples  could  not  be  grown  that,  would 
color  sufficiently  well  to  command  a  good  market 
price.  Mr.  McCown’s  apples  from  his  well  and  faith¬ 
fully  mulched  orchard  are  now  eagerly  sought  by 
buyers  who  especially  seek  for  ‘hill-grown’  fruit. 
There  is  enough  waste  material  growing  among  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  southern  Ohio  to  mulch  all  the 


was  ready  for  a  fine  start.  Cool  weather  retarded  the 
appearance  of  blossoms,  but  the  first  crop  was  cut 
June  21  with  scarcely  a  bloom  in  sight.  The  weighed 
yield  of  hay  was  8,090  pounds.  The  second  crop  was 
cut  on  August  6,  and  the  hay  fed  from  windrow  and 
cock  to  supplement  the  dried-up  pastures.  The  yield 
was  7,800  pounds.  A  third  cutting  this  year  was  not 
cured  for  hay,  as  the  date  of  cutting,  September  29, 
did  not  warrant  any  attempt  at  hay-making.  It  was 
fed  to  cattle  without  curing,  the  weight  of  the  green 
crop  being  2,695  pounds.  A  narrow  strip  on  one  side 
of  the  field  was  left  to  stand  through  the  Winter  in 
order  that  we  may  observe  next  season  what  effect 
our  late  cutting  of  this  season  may  have  on  next 
year’s  yield.  For  soil  not  naturally  adapted  to  Alfalfa 
a  yield  of  6.18  tons  per  acre  of  hay  and 
slightly  more  than  one  ton  per  acre  of 
green  feed,  looks  very  encouraging.  The 
same  type  of  soil  has  produced  over 
four  tons  per  acre  of  Timothy  hay  on 
the  University  Farm.  This  Alfalfa  plot 
has  not  received  any  fertilizer  or  reno¬ 
vating  treatment  in  the  three  years  since 
it  was  sown.  edward  r.  minns. 

N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture. 


HEAD  OF  CAULIFLOWER  FROM  CONNECTICUT.  Fig.  537. 


CONNECTICUT  CAULIFLOWER. 

On  September  20,  Mr.  Chas.  Magee 
sent  us  the  head  of  cauliflower  pictured 
at  Fig.  537.  He  calls  it  “A  sample  of 
what  we  can  grow  on  the  Connecticut 
hills.” 

“When  I  came  here  four  years  ago, 
there  was  no  cauliflower  grown  here. 
This  year  we  have  four  acres  of  them. 
We  started  to  cut  August  20,  and  will 
have  them  until  Christmas.  I  have  12 
dozen  on  the  wagon,  to  take  to  Nor¬ 
walk  and  South  Norwalk  to-morrow 
morning.  They  are  not  all  like  the  one 
I  am  sending  you,  but  they  are  all  good. 
I  get  from  10  to  25  cents  each.  The 
remainder  of  my  load  for  to-morrow 
morning  is  made  up  of  100  cabbages  for 
which  I  will  get  $5,  five  bushels  Lima 
beans,  $1  per  bushel ;  five  bushels  ruta 
baga  turnips,  60  cents  per  bushel ;  two 
bushels  green  string  beans ;  nine  bushels 
wax  beans,  $1.25  per  bushel.  This  is  a  one-horse  load; 
on  Wednesday  I  shall  have  50  bushels  potatoes  on 
a  two-horse  load.  I  get  90  cents  per  bushel  for  them.” 
Speaking  of  this  cauliflower,  Mr.  Magee  says: — 
“The  seed  for  this  cauliflower  was  sown  in  the 
open  ground  about  May  10,  and  the  plants  were 
transplanted  June  20.  The  ground  on  which  it  was 
grown  was  planted  with  Lima  beans  last  year.  Last 
Spring  15  loads  of  barnyard  manure  were  put  on  to 
the  acre,  the  ground  was  plowed  early  and  kept  well 
worked.  In  June  1,650  pounds  of  314-6-8  fertilizer 
were  put  to  the  acre,  and  worked  in.  The  plants  were 
set  30  inches  each  way,  and  cultivated  once  a  week 
both  ways,  until  they  were  too  large  to  work  without 
breaking  off  the  bottom  leaves.  They  were  also  hand- 
hoed  three  times.  In  regard  to  labor  and  profit  com- 


“A  COMPOSITE  WATCHDOG.”  Fig.  538. 

Grimes  Golden,  have  this  year  returned  him  more 
clean  cash  than  his  nearest  neighbor’s  farm  of  50 
acres  has  given  its  owner.  The  record  for  1909  is 
150  barrels  at  $4  per  barrel  from  the  28  trees  planted 
33  feet  apart;  this  means  $857  per  acre  from  14-year- 
old  trees.  The  banner  tree  of  the  Grimes  holds  this 
record  for  the  past  five  years,  the  figures  being  the 
net  returns  after  all  cost  of  mulching,  picking,  pack¬ 
ing  and  packages  has  been  deducted:  1905,  $4.50;  1906, 
$9;  1907,  $13.50;  1908,  $22;  1909,  $27;  total,  $76. 

I  he  Rome  Beauty  trees,  just  a  little  later  than  Grimes 
■  n  coming  into  bearing,  are  now  coming  in  with  their 
fruit  that  promises  to  build  up  similar  records  both  as 
to  size,  quality  and  quantity.  The  trees  were  this 


acreage  of  apple  orchards  that  will  ever  be  planted.” 

_  h.  w.  c. 

ALFALFA  ON  A  COLLEGE  FARM. 
Experience  at  Cornell. 

On  page  890  you  have  made  some  very  trite  re¬ 
marks  about  Alfalfa  growing.  We  have  a  small 
area  (one  and  one-third  acre)  on  Cornell  University 
Farm,  which  was  planted  to  Alfalfa  three  years  ago 
last  August.  I  think  it  illustrates  some  of  your  state¬ 
ments  about  the  crop.  The  soil  on  which  our  Alfalfa 
plot  grows  is  known  as  “Dunkirk  clay  loam,”  and  is 
not  naturally  adapted  to  Alfalfa  growing.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  hard  soil  to  manage  unless  plenty  of  humus¬ 
making  material  is  plowed  under.  Under-drainage 
and  lime  are  found  to  be  beneficial  on  much  of  this 
soil.  As  this  particular  plot  was  planted  more  than 
a  year  before  I  first  saw  it,  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
details  of  the  planting,  but  I  have  ascertained  that  the 
men  who  did  the  job  used  “great  skill  and  patience,” 
the  results  of  “keen  observation  and  study.”  The 
plot  lies  between  two  slight  draws  which  were  stone- 
drained  years  ago.  To  put  it  another  way,  a  gentle 
knoll  was  selected  because  it  offered  some  advantages 
in  drainage.  The  land  was  treated  with  barnyard 
manure,  lime,  and  soil  from  an  old  Alfalfa  field  on  the 
University  Farm,  before  the  seed  was  sown.  That 
was  where  “some  little  expense”  was  incurred,  but 
success  was  what  its  sponsors  wanted  regardless  of 
first  cost. 

During  the  season  of  1907  two  cuttings  of  hay  were 
taken  from  it,  and  the  yield  calculated  as  five  tons. 
The  following  Winter  season  proved  to  be  quite  wet, 
and  frost  heaved  the  plants  badly  before  Spring. 
Many  of  the  crowns  were  found  standing  three  inches 
out  of  ground  in  early  May,  while  some  were  dead 
and  lying  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  How¬ 
ever,  enough  plants  took  root  to  make  a  reasonable 
stand  for  hay,  and  when  the  first  crop  was  cut  on 
June  20.  the  yield  was  estimated  at  three  tons.  Lack 
of  convenient  wagon  scales  prevented  accurate 
weights  from  being  taken  in  1908.  The  second  cut¬ 
ting  was  harvested  August  12,  and  estimated  at  one 
and  one-half  ton,  a  conservative  figure.  The  Alfalfa 
made  a  good  growth  by  October  1,  but  it  was  thought 
best  to  let  it  stand  without  cutting  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  leaves  fell  back  to  the  soil,  and  the  ‘stems 
remaining  erect  were  ready  to  catch  and  hold  the 
snow  during  Winter.  Fortunately  Spring  freezing 
did  no  noticeable  damage  in  1909,  and  the  Alfalfa 


AN  OVERGROWN  FARM  PET.  Fig.  538.  See  Page  994. 

pared  with  cabbage,  it  requires  more  skill  and  labor, 
and  in  the  New  York  market  the  price  is  about 
double,  but  in  a  market  such  as  we  have  here,  there 
is  about  three  times  as  much  profit.  But  there  is  no 
crop  grown  on  the  farm  that  requires  as  much  skill 
and  experience  as  cauliflower.” 


LEMON  CUCT'MREU.— On  page  943  S.  ,7.  Griffin  writes 
of  "the  Lemon  Cucumber.”  Is  it  not  the  same,  with  some 
variation,  as  is  sold  here  in  Richmond  under  the  title 
“glass  melon”  or  “vine  peach?”  The  only  firm  that  I 
know  of  advertising  it  says:  “For  preserving  only;  small, 
lemon-shaped.  For  sweet  pickles,  pies,  or  preserves  they 
are  superb.”  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  they  are  indeed  superb 
for  preserves.  Many  have  a  peachy  flavor,  hence  they  are 
called  vine  peach  ;  in  others  the  flavor  tends  between  a 
cucumber  and  a  muskmelon.  They  produce  fruit  till  frost. 
The  seed  sells  for  one  dollar  a  pound  or  10  cents  an  ounce. 

b.  c. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompaniod  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Fertilizer  for  Apple  Trees. 

J.  F.  S.,  Massachusetts. — I  would  like 
information  in  regard  to  fertilizing  apple 
trees.  My  trees  have  had  a  liberal  quantity 
of  barnyard  manure,  and  I  have  just  har¬ 
vested  a  fine  crop  of  apples,  but  the  foliage 
is  too  dense,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  trimmed 
for  the  last  two  years.  I  shall  trim  them 
again  this  Winter.  What  I  want  now  is  an 
apple  of  a  uniform  size  and  high  color. 
What  sort  of  fertilizer  would  you  advise 
using  and  how  much  to  a  tree?  Trees  fire 
quite  large.  Some  cultivated  and  some  in 
sod. 

Ans. — From  what  you  say  we  jtulge 
these  trees  have  been  fed  enough  nitro¬ 
gen  for  a  while.  We  should  thin  out 
the  tops  by  careful  pruning  and  use  in 
the  Spring  either  three  parts  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  one  of  muriate  of  potash,  or 
zy2  parts  basic  slag  to  one  of  sulphate 
of  potash.  From  eight  to  10  pounds  of 
either  mixture  to  each  tree.  If  the  trees 
show  by  their  light  color  or  lack  of 
growth  that  more  nitrogen  is  needed,  we 
should  use  nitrate  of  soda. 

Some  Queer  Potatoes. 

M.  E.  K.,  Mt.  Joy,  A7.  Y. — I  send 
three  small  potatoes  which  were  dug 
to-day  from  a  hill  of  Irish  Cobblers.  Can 
you  account  for  their  condition?  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  anything  like  this 
before. 

Ans. — The  sample  of  “potatoes"  were 
sent  to  Washington  for  identification. 
The  following  report  has  been  made: 

The  throe  samples  of  supposed  potatoes 
were  specimens  of  fungi  belonging  to  the 
group  of  Phalloidem,  commonly  called 
‘‘Stink-horn''  fungi,  on  account  of  their  ma¬ 
ture  form  and  offensive  odor.  In  the  egg 
stage,  as  were  the  specimens  collected  by 
M.  E.  K.,  this  fetid  odor  is  not  observed. 
The  plants  had  burst  through  their  outer 
envelope  before  their  arrival,  yet  had  not 
sufficiently  developed  for  the  recognition  of 
their  generic  characters. 

The  “generic  character”  mentioned 
includes  a  smell  that  would  drive  a  man 
out  of  a  10-acre  field.  There  are  few 
things  equal  to  the  awful  odor  which 
these  “stink-horns”  develop  when  fully 
ripe.  A  couple  of  them  growing  around 
a  hotel  or  boardinghouse  would  depop¬ 
ulate  it  in  a  short  time. 

Renovating  Quince  Orchard. 

A.  F.  L.,  Ontario,  Canada. — I  have  an 
old  quince  orchard  which  has  not  been 
plowed  for  years.  Would  plowing  hurt 
the  orchard,  as  I  want  to  feed  the  trees? 
If  it  is  better  not  to,  how  is  the  best  way 
lo  feed  the  orchard  and  get  it  into  better 
bearing? 

Ans. — I  should  thoroughly  work  up 
the  ground  with  some  tool  that  would 
not  disturb  more  than  the  first  three  or 
four  inches  of  soil.  Quinces  are  shallow 
rooted,  and  plowing  would  be  likely  to 
destroy  many  feeding  roots.  If  more 
fertility  is  needed  I  would  apply  it  be¬ 
fore  working  the  orchard,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  incorporate  it  with  the  first  three 
or  four  inches  of  soil.  Give  clean  culti¬ 
vation  up  to  the  middle  of  July  to  first 
of  August,  and  then  seed  to  Medium 
clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips.  Next 
Spring  work  up  thoroughly  again.  If  or¬ 
chard  is  so  low-headed  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  till  the  ground,  keep  grass 
mowed  and  top-dress  with  a  high-grade 
complete  fertilizer  or  stable  manure. 

v.  B. 

Grape  Questions. 

If.  Y.  S.s  West  CoxsaCkie.  ~N.  T — Arc 
the  grapes  below  named  equal  to  the  older 
kinds.  Concord,  Worden.  Catawba  and 
ot Iters?  The  grapes  referred  to  are  the 
Eclipse,  Sunrise.  King  rhilip.  Banner, 
Goethe.  Kutie,  Diamond.  If  you  know  any¬ 
thing  against  the  last-named  kinds,  will 
you  mention  it? 

Ans. — Eclipse  resembles  Concord  very 
closely,  but  is  no  improvement.  Philip 
is  a  new  grape  of  some  promise;  Ban¬ 
ner,  a  new  grape,  not  yet  tested  in  New 
York  State.  Goethe  is  one  of  the  Rogers 
hybrids ;  is  of  the  best  quality  and  vig¬ 
orous  in  vine  and  foliage.  It  usuallv 


ripens  too  late  for  New  York  State,  but 
if  season  is  a  long  one  it  is  of  delicious 
quality  and  an  excellent  keeper.  Lutie, 
a  pretty  red  grape  of  poor  quality  to 
most  tastes.  Diamond  is  a  well-tested 
variety  and  one  of  the  best  white  grapes 
for  New  York,  not  quite  as  productive 
as  Niagara,  but  more  free  from  disease, 
and  to  most  tastes  better  in  quality. 
Concord,  Worden  and  Catawba  are 
vigorous  varieties,  rather  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  mature  large  crops  of  good 
grapes.  Catawba  often  fails  to  ripen  be¬ 
fore  killing  frosts.  Many  kinds  may  'sur¬ 
pass  the  three  mentioned  in  quality,  but 
require  great  care  and  attention  to  get 
shapely  clusters  of  well-ripened  and 
well-flavored  fruit.  Grapes  are  influ¬ 
enced  greatly  in  quality  by  soil,  elevation 
and  exposure  and  where  one  variety 
succeeds  others  may  be  an  entire  failure. 

_  V.  B. 

BOGUS  COW  TESTING. 

The  last  New  York  Legislature  passed  a 
law  to  cover  the  crime  of  bogus  tuberculin 
testing.  It  seems  that  cows  have  been  sold 
which  were  guaranteed  free  from  disease 
when  they  had  never  been  tested  at  all. 
The  Legislature  made  such  practice  a 
crime.  This  law  places  a  duty  upon  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  enforce  its 
provisions,  and  in  accordance  with  that 
duty,  the  commissioner  has  set  the  ma¬ 
chinery  to  work  and  has  secured  evidence 
against  three  practicing  veterinarians  for 
violating  provisions  of  the  statute,  refer¬ 
ring  such  evidence  to  the  attorney-general 
for  his  action.  It  was  found  that  in  some 
cases  certificates  were  written  out  ■without 
any  pretense  of  a  test  being  made.  The 
penalty  for  violation  of  this  section  is 
heavy,  being  $100  for  each  violation,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  veterinarian,  the  cancel¬ 
lation  of  his  license  to  practice  within  the 
State.  _ 

Excited  Naturalist  :  “Are  you  aware, 
my  dear  sir,  that  this  gate-post  of  yours 
is  the  femur  of  an  ornithoscelida  ?” 
Farmer  (apologetically)  :  “I  always 
thought  it  was  somethin’  odd  like.  It 
don’t  match  the  other  post  nohow  1" — 
Punch. 
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ARE  THOROUGHLY  HARD  BURNT 

Made  of  best  Ohio  Olay.  Sold  in  car-load  lots. 
Also  manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  ANO  SEWER  PIPE 
National  Fireproofing  Company 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


10  S®  fRich  Soil.  Mild  Winters.  Good! 

*  ftr  Markets.  For  Handsome  Bookie tri  — - 
rtrACra  an<J  LOVv  E,xcurs,on  Rates,  address'  I— fL/  i 

land  I  r.  R  WALL,  RealJUtate  Agent,  |Rail- 

<*.  i-^Road 


Railway.  Bov  Ck  Richmond, 


Virginia,  the  ideal  State,  owing  to  * 
its  mild  winter  climate,  good  roads, 
schools,  well-watered  and  productive 
.  farms,  where  money-making  Is  as- 
gW  cured.  650  Acres,  CHARLOTTE 
\  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA,  $8,250. 

Located  2 %  miles  from  station  on 
J1  Tidewater  Kailway.  'Wood  and  tim¬ 
ber  land  wiibin  a  mile  of  switch  on 
railway:  mail  daily;  schools  and 
churches  convenient;  200  acres 
^cleared,  one-half  level,  80  acres  iu  hard¬ 
wood,  pine  and  poplar  timber,  ISO  second 
growth.  Well- watered  and  specially 

adapted  to  cattle  raising.  The  main  resi¬ 
dence  is  located  in  a  magnificent  oak  and 
hickory  grove  of  13  acres.  Other  bargains  in 
Virginia  farms.  Write  today  for  information. 

VENABLE  &  FORD, 

225  Ninth  St.,  Lynchburg ,  Virginia 


GC.  These  rich  farms  can  now  be  bought  at  the 
low  price  of  $10.00  to  $25.00  psr  acre, 
two  and  three  crops  a  year. 

CL  Located  in  the  most  fertile  section  of  the  truck¬ 
ing  and  farming  districts  along  the  New  Virginia 
Railway.  Fine  climate — abundance  of  timber  and 
water.  Write  for  catalogue  and  information: 
B.  E.  RICE,  Agent.  Industrial  Dept., 
Virginian  Railway,  Dep.  G,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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NONE  JUST AS  GOOD 


It  tells  you  how  to  make  and  use  Concrete 
in  over  a  hundred  different  ways 
We  mail  it  FREE 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the  number  of  things  you  can 
build  with  concrete.  Our  book  will  tell  you  how  to  use  this 
economical,  sanitary  and  everlasting  building  material.  The 
book  is  called  “Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm,” 

and  consists  of  168  pages,  with  more  than  150  practical 

illustrations.  Send  for  it  now,  you  need  it. 


ATLAS( 


Makes  The  Best  Concrete 


CEMENT 


The  basis  of  concrete  is  cement  and  the  best  cement  manu¬ 
factured  is  ATLAS.  There  are  many  brands  of  cement  on  the 
market  but  none  just  as  good  as  ATLAS.  It  is  the  brand  of 
cement  bought  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  is  the  brand,  which  because  of  its  quality, 
outsells  every  other  brand.  ATLAS  is  always  uniform;  there 
is  only  one  quality  manufactured,  the  best  that  can  be  made 
and  the  same  for  everybody. 

Write  for  the  Book  today  and  when  you  build  ask  your 
dealer  for  ATLAS.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  22  30  Broad  Street  NEW  YORK 

Daily  output  over  50,000  barrels — the  largest  in  the  world 


FOR  PROFIT.  My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Write  today. 

II.  C.  KOGKRS,  Box  111  JUechttniosbnre,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  FOR  PROFIT 

SET  OUT  PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  ALSO 
STRAWBERRY  AND  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

if  you  want  to  make  a  specialty 
of  raising  fruit  for  the  market. 

We  will  send  you  our  descriptive  catalogue  and 
give  you  information  iu  our  power  gladly  and  with¬ 
out  cost  whether  you  bny  of  us  or  not  makes  no 
difference.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  8  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

DWARF  APPLES 

We  have  a  fine  block  to  offer,  and  all  the  most 
desirable  varieties  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  free  descriptive  catalogue  contains  much 
valuable  information. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


S0,000  APPLE— 1  Year  Buds. 

Stayman,  York  Imperial,  Grimes,  Baldwin,  Kic. ,  8  to  7  feet 

30,000  PLUM-1  and  2  Years. 

Wickson,  Abundance,  Burbank,  lied  June,  October  Purple,  Eta 

30,000  CHERKY-Swcet  tmd  Soar. 

We  don’t  grow  the  2  for  a  Nickel  kind.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  best  stock  Money  and  Hrains  can  pro¬ 
duce  ever  leaves  our  nurseries.  1909  Catalog  for 
the  asking. 

THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO.,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FROM  BEARING  TREES. 
Grown  in  the  famous 
Genesee  Valley.  SAMUEL 
FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York. 


Tho  njfV  C' rnn  of  sun-touched  early  apples 
1  ne  Dig  CiOp  from  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in¬ 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


50,000  RUBY  RASPBERRY  PLANTS"?^ 

tine  healthy  patch.  Can  furnish  either  snekers  or 

transplants.  TERPENNING  &  HERRING,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


N 


ATURAL  Fine-Ground 


Phosphate 


The  Reliable  Land  Builder. 

20  CKNTS  WORTH  OF  NATURAL  FINE  GROUND  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  APPLIED  TO  A  TON  OF  ANIMAL  MANURE  will  add 
60  to  1  OO  per  cent  to  the  productive  capacity  of  that  ton 
of  manure.  Leadiug  Agricultural  Kxperhnent  fetation*  dinr- 
ongtily  confirm  tbis  statement.  This  being  true,  can  you 
afford  not  to  buy  It?  Can  you  make  a  better  investment? 
TJ*e  ONLY  the  NATURAL  product.  Write  for  our  free  booklet 
telling  all  about  it.  Agents  wanted.  Address, 

Farmers'  Ground  Rock  Phosphate  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 


Save  Your  Trees. 

Order  Protectors  now  and  save  your 
young  Fruit  Trees  from  being  destroyed 
by  Rabbits  and  Mice  during  the  winter. 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  can  furnish 
you  the  best  Tree  Protector  made  for 
less  than  one  cent  each. — Ad<v. 


HAKlilSON’S  NlUtSKKIKS,  Berlin,  M,l. 
1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 

C  HOICK  CI.OVKK  ANI)  C.  BASS  SEEDS  sold 
direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
marset  value.  Write  for  samples  aud  puces  al 
once.  N.  WEUTHEIMER  &  SONS,  lugonicr,  Iud. 

TRY  KEVITT’S  SYSTEM  1910 

CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — Reliable  money-making  vari*-tle*  .  t 
U  very  reasonable  prices. 


Address 


New  2910  illustrated  catalog  Fre 
S.  A.  VI K DIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


I  WISH  TO  PROPAGATE  VALUABLE  HUT  TREES  W  ill 

I  — ^ ^ sons  know 

ing  such  write  to  Dr.W.C.Deming,  Westchester,  N.Y.  City. 


ARMS  in  VIRGINIA 


10  $  PeTACRE 
ANDUB 


Come  to  Sunny  Virginia.  You  can  buy  fertile  farms  with  timber,  fruit 
and  water  for  $10  per  acre  and  up.  Splendid  country  for  fruit  growing, 
dairying,  stock-raising  and  general  farming.  Fine  climate,  abundant  water, 
convenient  markets  and  good  neighbors.  Full  information  and  valuable  booklet 
upon  request.  Write  for  it 

F  H  I  aRAIIMF  AGRICULTURAL  &  INDUSTRIAL  AGENT.  .  u 

r.  n.  LaDAUltlL,  noreolk  &  western  ry..  Dept  p,  Koanoke,  Ya. 
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PREPARING  SWAMP  FOR  GRASS. 

TP-  V.  H.,  Ware,  Mass. — I  have  nearly 
25  acres  of  land,  that  has  been  under 
water  nearly  20  years.  The  land  is  almost 
level,  and  will  make  25  acres  of  fine  grass 
land  if  it  can  be  tiled,  or  sand  and  gravel 
carted  on  to  harden  it.  What  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  way?  The  bed  of  the  brook  through 
this  land  shows  sand  and  clay,  and  there 
is  from  one  to  two  feet  of  muck  all  over 
its  surface.  How  to  get  this  muck  land  to 
grass  is  what  I  am  asking  my  brother 
farmers  to  tell  me.  I  have  ample  sand  and 
gravel  near  and  if  tile  draining  is  best  and 
cheapest,  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

Ans. — I  should  “ask  the  land”  by  try¬ 
ing  two  or  three  methods  on  part  of  it; 
methods  that  are  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive,  and  leave  tile  draining  and  drawing 
on  of  other  material  for  a  last  resort, 
when  proved  to  be  necessary.  If  the 
water  table  is  18  inches  or  more  below 
the  surface,  tile  draining  should  not  be 
required  for  grass;  and  with  the  use  of 
the  right  chemical  fertilizers  the  grass 
and  clover  seed  should  catch  and  hold, 
and  their  growth  firm  the  soil;  espe¬ 
cially  the  clover.  Basic  slag,  containing 
lime,  would  be  a  good  source  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  for  this  land.;  and  where  I 
have  applied  muriate  of  potash  (espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Fall),  clover  has  never 
failed  to  make  a  good  catch.  These 
broadcast,  with  some  nitrate  of  soda  to 
help  the  start,  would  give  trial  of  the 
simplest  way  of  getting  land  into  hay 
production.  On  another  part  I  should 
try  the  same  seeding  followed  by  a 
heavy  rolling  to  firm  the  soil.  If  the 
muck  must  have  other  material  added 
to  it,  I  would  try  to  get  it  from  the 
bottom  by  extra  heavy  plowing,  which 
would  also  help  to  drain  the  piece. 

Billerica.  Mass.  e.  f.  d. 

SOMF  PROBLEMS  IN  DRAINING. 

Part  I. 

No  other  improvement  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  New  York  soils,  promises  to 
give  as  large  net  returns  as  thorough 
drainage.  Our  lands  have  long  ago 
passed  their  virgin  condition  of  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  now  require  more  close 
study,  thorough  tillage,  and  better  man¬ 
agement  than  50  or  75  years  ago.  At 
that  time  the  physical  condition  was  very 
different.  It  was  loose  and  open  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  development  of  plant  roots, 
and  the  presence  of  humus  in  a  larger 
quantity  than  now  exists.  This  has  been 
lost  through  ignorant  or  indifferent 
methods  of  tillage  and  the  failure  to 
supply  more  to  take  its  place.  Through 
the  loss  of  this  organic  matter  the  soil 
has  become  hard,  rains  have  run  off  the 
surface  instead  of  soaking  in,  each  repe¬ 
tition  of  which  renders  it  more  impervi¬ 
ous  and  dense,  making  the  soil  harder 
to  work,  and  more  susceptible  to  ex¬ 
tremes  of  we-tness  and  drought.  We  as 
farmers  try  to  meet  these  changed  con¬ 
ditions  as  we  find  them  in  three  ways, 
usually  in  the  following  order:  i.e., 
manures  or  fertilizers,  tillage,  and  drain¬ 
age,  and  properly  this  order,  in  relation 
to  importance  should  be  reversed,  for 
good  tillage  can  never  be  practical  on 
poorly  drained  land,  and  manures  are  of 
little  value  without  good  tillage.  This 
is  especially  true  of  fine  textured  soils. 

There  are  two  methods  or  types  of 
drainage,  surface  or  open  ditches,  and 
blind  or  underdrains,  usually  of  tile.  The 
latter  is  what  we  shall  consider  in  this 
connection,  as  they  are  by  far  the  more 
practical  and  satisfactory.  The  first 
tile  drains  in  America  were  laid  near 
Geneva,  in  18.37,  by  John  Johnson,  on 
his  300-acre  farm  of  clay  loam  and 
clay  soils.  During  the  course  of  30 
years,  Mr.  Johnson  laid  between  60  and 
70  miles  of  tile  drains  on  his  farm  with 
entirely  satisfactory  results,  and  they 
are  still  in  good  working  condition.  His 
yield  of  wheat  increased  from  15  and 
20  bushels  per  acre,  to  between  30  and 
40.  He  received  recognition  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  farming  community  from 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  practice  seemed  to  eman¬ 
ate  from  Geneva  as  a  center,  but.  since 
these  early  activities  New  York  has 
fallen  sadly  behind  many  other  States 
farther  west  in  this  type  of  farm  im¬ 
provement.  The  benefits  of  tile  drainage 
are  many,  some  of  the  more  important 
are,  first,  drainage  removes  the  excess 
pf  water  from  the  soil,  thus  rendering 
■t  firmer.  Poorly  drained  soil  is  seri¬ 
ously  injured  by  working  or  tramping 
when  wet.  Drainage  changes  a  bad  phy¬ 
sical  condition  into  a  desirable  one,  es¬ 
pecially  in  fine  textured  soils.  This 
change  is  produced  by  the  alternate  wet- 
hug  and  drying,  to  which  well  drained 
soil  is  subject.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  tilth  of  a  soil  rapidly  improves 


by  draining.  Contrary  to  a  frequent 
belief,  drainage  increases  the  amount  of 
moisture  available  for  crops.  This  is 
accomplished  in  twro  ways ;  first,  a  well 
granulated  soil  or  one  in  good  tilth  has 
a  greater  capillary  capacity,  retaining 
more  moisture  against  a  dry  spell ;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  deeper  soil  or  lower  water  table 
gives  the  roots  a  wider  range  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  consequently  a  larger  field 
of  operations  in  search  of  moisture. 

Drainage  promotes  the  aeration  of  the 


A  PUMPKIN  PALACE.  Fig.  539. 


soil ;  that  is,  the  exchange  between  soil 
air  and  external  air.  Oxygen  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  living  organisms  in  the  soil. 
This  is  excluded  in  a  saturated  soil. 
Where  water  goes  out,  air  must  come 
in.  This  acts  on  the  minerals  in  the 
soil,  creating  plant  food,  and  also  aids 
the  growth  of  desirable  bacteria,  and 
destroys  the  growth  of  injurious  bac¬ 
teria,  which  latter  will  grow  only  in  a 
damp,  sour,  soggy  land.  Drainage  per¬ 
mits  the  soil  to  maintain  a  higher  aver¬ 
age  temperature  than  is  possible  on  a 
wet  soil.  Experiments  show  that  at 
a  depth  of  seven  inches,  drained  soil  is 


15  degrees  warmer  than  undrained.  Mr. 
Johnson  wrote  in  1853:  “Undrained 
fields  must  generally  be  left  late  in  the 
Spring — perhaps  too  late  to  work 
profitably — and  in  the  Autumn  the  frost 
will  inflict  an  injury.”  Thus  tile  drain¬ 
age  lengthens  the  growing  season  at 
both  ends  by  permitting  us  to  work  the 
land,  then  seed  or  plant  it  several  days 
or  weeks  earlier,  and  keeping  up  the 
temperature  in  the  Fall ;  in  many  in¬ 
stances  this  difference  would  result  in 
success  or  failure.  The  roots  of  most 
farm  crops  will  not  grow  in  a  saturated 
soil,  so  thej'-  are  confined  to  a  thin  layer 
of  comparatively  dry  surface  soil  or  die 
altogether.  Drainage  greatly  reduces 
the  injury  to  Winter  crops  resulting 
from  ‘  heaving.”  How  many  of  us  have 
felt  quite  discouraged  over  the  prospects 
of  our  clover  hay  crop,  especially  by 
this  heaving  of  the  soil,  during  the  al¬ 
ternate  freezing  and  thawing.  Many 
times  a  large  proportion  of  the  clover 
roots  lie  practically  all  on  the  surface 
when  this  heaving  process  is  over.  Our 
wheat  crops  and  Timothy  also  suffer 
in  the  same  way,  cutting  down  our  aver¬ 
age  yield  in  a  startling  manner,  and 
causing  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss 
to  swing  the  wrong  way  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  IRVING  C.  H.  COOK. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Pumpkin  Palace. — The  picture  at 
Fig.  539  shows  an  exhibit  at  the  Hills¬ 
boro,  Ohio.  State  fair.  It  was  a  “pal¬ 
ace”  covered  with  pumpkins.  Refresh¬ 
ments  were  served  inside  of  it.  The 
pumnkins  were  arranged  in  colors  and 
shapes  so  as  to  make  a  very  attractive 
display.  At  Independence,  Mo.,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  “palace”  was  erected,  and  on  the 
last  day  a  band  of  famous  colored  cooks 
took  possession  and  turned  the  pump¬ 
kins  into  pies — thousands  of  which  were 
given  away.  We  imagine  that  these 
cooks  impressed  the  value  of  the  pump¬ 
kin  crop  upon  the  people  deeper  than 
any  scientific  agriculturist  could  have  j 
done. 


EXGELL 


Factory  Prices.  Don’t  buy  till  you  pet  our  prices  and 
FREE  Roofers’  Guide— Write  for  this  Book  today. 

The  United  Facforlee  Co.,  Dept,  R-31,  Cleveland.  O 


HOOFING 
id  SIDINI 


IRON 

STEEL  an  d  SIDING 

Send  today  for  Freo  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  Prices  on  Metal  Roofing  and 
Siding.  Made  in  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

so  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see-what-you-buy-before-paying- 
Plan  specify  you  pay  nothing  unless 
fully  satislied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
rooting  and  rooling  supplies  sold 
straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 
Don’t  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 
Guide— Write  for  this  Book  today. 


MONTliOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

N Most  durable  rooling  made.  On  market  20  years 
SfflL Inexpensive.  Fireproof.  Ornamental.  Cata- 
logue.  Mont ross  M.  S.  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business  l 

I  will  furnish  the  capital  and  the  advertising.  I  want 
one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  township. 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  business  men.  any¬ 
one  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address  Ander¬ 
son  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  D.35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


^OWE R's 


SLICKERS 

wear  well 
and  they  Keep  you 
dry  while  you  are 
wearing  them 
$300 

EVERYWH  ERE 


GUARANTEED  WATERPROOF  A 
CATALOG  TREE 


AJ.Tower  Co.  Boston.  u.SA. 

Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited,  Toronto.  Can. 


FUMA 


Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  s*nnll.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

wuh  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  V™ 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


F»^([AnoW  FREE  for  good 


Im  proud  so  many  good  Farm 
Folks  no  w  read  my  Magazine 

I  want  10,000  more  Farm  Home  Readers  for  the 
NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  by  January  1st.  That’s 
why  I’m  making  this  Great  Offer.  Let  me  send 
my  Magazine  on  4  months’  FREE  TRIAL  and 
one  of  my  splendid  Gift  Books 


measure. 


i 


PM 


I  Know 


That  I’ve  only  to  get  my  magazine  into 
the  homes  of  the  reading,  thinking  American 
farmers — to  make  them  readers  of  the 
NATIONAL  for  good  and  always. 

You  read  farm  papers  for  farm  matters. 

You  read  your  poultry  paper  for  helps 
and  suggestions  on  chicken-raising. 

Y on  will  read  my  magazine  to  get  and  keep 
a  close  grip  upon  real  happenings  in  the 
every-day  life  of  our  Nation. 

You’ll  want  my  magazine  in  your  home 

For  Yourself,  For  Your  Wife, 
For  Your  Sons  and  Daughters 

I  was  reared  among  farmers  and  I  learned 
on  a  farm  the  things  that  have  moulded  my 
career — that  are  largely  responsible  for  what¬ 
ever  success  I  have  attained. 

I  know  that  the  young  man  and  young 
woman  on  the  farm — your  son  and  your 
daughter — want  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  outer  world — with  national  life. 

Give  them  a  clean,  wholesome,  human  mag¬ 
azine  that  appeals  to  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

The  articles  on  “Affairs  at  Washington” 
are  the  most  widely  quoted  that  appear  any¬ 
where.  Actual  word-photographs  of  inside 
life  at  the. Capitol,  flash-lights  of  public  men, 
and  the  big  National  happenings,  a  unique 
and  exclusive  feature  of  the  NATIONAL, 
first  suggested  by  William  McKinley. 

Very  often  I  have  a  chat  with  Secretary 
Wilson  at  the  Agricultural  Department  and 
write  you  what  I  can  find  out  about  new 
ideas  for  the  farm. 


W  hen  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  president 
he  wrote:  “Joe  Chappie  is  a  good  fellow  and 
has  done  excellent  work.”  Similar  generous 
endorsements  from  senators,  congressmen 
and  men  high  in  public  life  are  treasured 
more  for  what  it  means  to  the  NATIONAL 
than  for  any  personal  gratification. 

But  the  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  isn’t 
Washington  alone.  Not  by  a  long  way;  it 
is  as  big  and  broad  as  its  name. 

It  takes  in  every  state  in  the  forty-six 
— touches  every  corner  of  the  country. 

Not  heavy  and  deep,  nor  cold  and  stilted — • 
but  written  in  a  friendly  heart-to-heart 
style  that  glows  and  grips  your  attention 
from  the  first  to  last. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE  and  I  have  a  right  to  be.  No 
other  publication  has  ranked  with  it  in 
winning  readers  among  the  plain  people  of 
the  country,  as  Lincoln  loved  to  call  us. 

I  want  you  to  be  one  of  my  readers. 

I  want  you  to  know  the  good  things  in 
the  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE,  and  I  want 
you  to  have  your  choice  of  these  two  splendid 
gift  books. 

THESE  GREAT 
BOOKS  FREE 

"HEART  THROBS”  the  Old  Scrap  Book 

was  compiled  by  50,000  readers  of  the 
NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  sending  me  their 
favorite  poems,  sentiments — gems  of  real 
heart  interest  that  had  helped  them  in  their 
daily  lives  and  inspired  them  to  better  things. 
1.  paid  $10,000  in  cash  for  these  contribu¬ 
tions  and  found  in  them  fabulous  riches  of 
helpful  human  thought. 

You  will  find  in  “Heart  Throbs”  the  gems 
of  sentiment  that  you  love  best,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  and  old  thoughts  that  will 
help  along  the  way.  The  other  book  is 
"THE  HAPPY  HABIT” 

Through  all  my  life  I  have  gone  about 
with  both  eyes  open  for  the  bright,  cheerful, 
do-your-heart-good  kind  of  things  that 
happen  on  the  brighter  side  of  life. 

.  Best  cure  in  the  world  for  the  blues — best 
'livener  of  dull  hours. 

Both  books  are  well  printed  and  beauti- 
bound  in  gold  and  garnet — they  are 


Send  me  $1.50  (regular  price)  for  a  year’s 
subscription  to  the  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 
and  I’ll  send  you,  prepaid,  either  one  of  these 
splendid  gift  books,  “Heart  Throbs”  or  “The 
Happy  Habit,”  and  if  you  wish,  I’ll  autograph 
the  first  1000  books  ordered. 

Choose  the  book  you  like;  or  if  you  prefer 

I’LL  SEND  BOTH  BOOKS 
and  le*  you  take  your  choice 

And  return  the  other  one  to  me.  That’s 
how  much  I’ll  stake  on  your  honesty  and 
your  interest.  I’ll  do  even  more. 

FOUR  MONTHS’  FREE  TRIAL 

I’ll  give  you  four  months  tojprove  the  wonder¬ 
ful  valueof  the  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE.  If 
at  the  end  of  that  time  you  say  you  are  not 
satisfied,  I’ll  return  your  money.  Tell  me 
how  I  could  make  a  fairer,  squarer  offer. 

Now,  neighbor,  just  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  me  today.  Address  me 
personally —  Joe  Chappie,  'Editor  National 
Magazine,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Pin  your  check — money  order  will  do — 
to  this  coupon  and  mail  direct  to  me. 


fully  H _ 0 _  D _ 

selling  in  the  book  stores  for  SI. 50.  But- 


Because  I  want  y 
the  NATIONAL  MA< 

tlllG  nrruof  nr 


ou  for  a  subscriber  to 
GAZINE,  I  am  making 


R.  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

Joe  Chappie,  Boston,  Massachusetts: 

Dear  Sir: — I  accept  your  offer  and  enclose  $1.50 
for  which  please  send  me  NATIONAL  MAG  AZIN  K 
for  one  year  aud  a  pee  copy  of  the  Gift  Book 
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Indicate  your  choice  • 

I  understand  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  discon-  I 
tinuing  this  subscription  at  the  end  of  four  months  J 
If  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  magazine  and  will  * 
receive  my  money  back  In  full.  • 


Name. 


Address .  , 

Please  mention  If  you  want  me  to  send  both  « 
books,  so  you  can  choose  the  one  you  like  best. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  13, 


SOME  TOUGH  INSECT  PROBLEMS. 

All  farmers  should  have  a  variety  of 
fruit  trees  for  home  use.  Last  year  the 
cherry  trees  were  covered  with  black 
lice.  Kerosene  emulsion,  strong  enough 
to  kill  the  lice,  killed  the  leaves  as  well. 
The  lice  would  travel  in  droves  ~p  and 
down  the  branches  in  search  of  fresh 
young  leaves  to  feed  upon,  so  1  daubed 
Some  branches  with  tar  and  others  with 
“tree  tanglefoot,”  but  the  tar  hardened 
somewhat  during  the  night  and  the  lice 
laughed.  A  few  thousand  stuck  in  the 
tangle-foot,  but  the  lice  were  not  dimin¬ 
ished.  Should  the  emulsion  be  applied 
before  the  lice  appear,  or  must  I  build 
a  tin  trough  around  the  trunks  and 
keep  it  filled  with  water?  Green  lice 
have  been  very  abundant  on  the  young 
apple  trees,  and  young  buds  ...e  easily 
burnt  by  the  emulsion.  1  have  a  pretty 
growth  of  White  pine  and  oak  just 
plastered  with  Gypsy  eggs  and  capped 
with  Brown-tails.  Shall  I  put  in  a  saw¬ 
mill  and  cut  everything  flat  and  re-set 
to  pines,  trusting  that  by  the  time  the 
pines  get  tall  enough  for  the  moths  to 
feed  upon,  disease  or  something  worse 
will  have  overtaken  the  moths?  In  Ger¬ 
many  a  contrivance  with  a  searchlight 
and  blower  caught  four  tons  of  moths 
in  one  night.  Are  we  behind  times  at 
moth  catching? 

White  arsenic  one  pound,  sal-soda 
two  pounds  to  20  gallons  of  water,  will 
kill  poison  ivy.  Many  farmers  and  oth¬ 
ers  will  be  glad  to  try  it. 

Massachusetts.  F.  H.  h. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  want  to  hear  from  the 
wise  men  about  all  this.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  reports  from  Europe  about  killing 
insects  by  attracting  them  with  strong 
lights.  We  do  not  think  it  has  been 
tried  in  this  country. 


APPLES  FOR  SOUTHWEST  IOWA. 

I  have  20  acres  <■*$  apples  just  well  in 
bearing,  and  have  this  'season  harvested 
my  second  crop,  about  $1,000  worth  of 
fruit.  We  have  Jonathan,  Grimes 
Golden,  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  York  Im¬ 
perial  and  Janet.  My  apple  crop  was 
gathered  by  October  12,  and  is  in  cold 
storage  in  a  nearby  city.  1  have  begun 
selling,  now  getting  from  $:t  to  $5.50 
per  barrel.  Gano  leads  Ben  Davis,  and 
Jonathan  and  Grimes  lead  in  quality  and 
price.  If  I  had  half  my  plant  this  year 
in  York  Imperial  it  would  have  given 
me  $2,000  as  trees  bear  that  1  have.  It 
is  not  generally  planted  in  the  West, 
and  is  somewhat  new,  but  on  this  soil 
is  stands  away  in  lead.  Tts  fruit  buds 
are  hardier  than  the  whole  of  above  list, 
and  it  will  bloom  and  bear  when  about 
rdl  other  blooms  are  killed  by  late  frosts. 
It  has  heavy  foliage,  indicating  great 
vitalitv.  Fruit  is  well  inside  tree  among 
leaves,  and  does  not  suffer  from  sun¬ 
burn.  Tree  here  is  a  regular  hearer. 
Fruit  is  large  and  attractive,  but  will 
not  stand  cold  storage  later  than  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  without  scalding.  It  certainly 
is  a  leader  here.  w.  M.  bomberger. 

Shelby  Co.,  Iowa. 


AN  AIEING  ELM  TREE. 

L.  R.,  Washington,  I).  ('.  Ih  li  possible 
for  one  tree  to  lake  the  strength  from 
another  through  the  leaves?  There  Is  an 
oak  tree  about:  20  or  22  foot  from  tin  English 
elm.  The  elm  Is  larger  and  older  than  the 
oak.  The  pasl  Summer  the  elm  was  not 
thriving  very  well,  Its  leaves  turning  yellow 
and  falling.  1  have  been  told  by  a  neighbor 
who  Is  anxious  to  have  the  oak  removed  that 
It  Is  taking  the  strength  from  the  other 
tree  through  its  leaves.  1  have  never  heard 
of  su eh  a  thing.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  think  about  It.  Hot b  trees  are  beautiful 
and  I  should  not  like  to  lose  either  one. 

Ans. — It  is  quite  impossible  for  one 
tree  to  take  the  strength  from  another 
through  ils  leaves.  It  is  entirely  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  for  one  tree  or  plant  to 
starve  another  through  its  roots,  by 
feeding  more  voraciously,  and  securing 
so  much  of  the  plant  food  available 
that  its  competitor  has  no  chance.  There 
are  certain  plants  which  do  not  live  to¬ 
gether  harmoniously,  and  the  theory 


has  been  advanced  that  one  may  be  so 
inimical  to  another  as  to  poison  the  soil 
for  it,  hut  we  are  not  aware  that  this 
theory  has  been  fully  worked  out,  or  a 
full  explanation  given  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  it.  We  have  no  reason 
for  believing  that  the  oak  and  the  elm 
could  possibly  affect  one  another  injuri¬ 
ously  except  where  the  roots  of  one 
starve  out  the  oilier.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  causes  that  may  be  affecting  the 
elm  tree.  Elms  are  subject  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  a  good  many  insect  enemies 
and  fungus  diseases,  and  many  of  these 
trees  in  our  own  locality  have  died  out 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  Elm 
leaf-beetle  being  especially  troublesome. 
Furthermore,  the  elm  likes  n  deep  moist 
soil;  we  have  now  passed  through  two 
very  dry  Summers,  and  the  prolonged 
lack  of  moisture  has  affected  many  for¬ 
est  and  shade  trees  to  a  noticeable  de¬ 
gree.  There  are  many  causes  that  might 
affect  the  elm  free  in  question,  but  we 
do  not  include  the  oak  tree  among  them 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  restrict  the 
elm’s  food  supply. 

TREATMENT  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

7’.  II.  f\.  /Springdale,  Conn. — I  have  just 
bought  a  small  farm.  20  acres,  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  .1.  There  arc  about  570  poach 
trees  set  one  year.  They  have  made  a  fine 
growth  and  look  well,  hut  I  found  some 
borers  in  I  hem.  Will  you  tell  me  If  1 
should  have  them  dug  out.  at  onee,  or  Is 
the  Spring  the  time  to  do  it?  There  was 
a  crop  of  corn  grown  on  the  land,  and  when 
cut  will  leave  the  land  bare.  Could  you 
plant  rye  as  late  as  this  In  the  peach  or¬ 
chard  ?  Is  there  danger  that  the  late  cul¬ 
tivation  putting  in  the*  rye  would  keep  trees 
growing  and  so  make  them  liable  to  winter¬ 
kill? 

Ans. — Many  of  the  borers  may  be 
destroyed  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  young  peach  trees  this  Fall,  but  some 
of  the  borers  will  be  so  small  as  to 
escape  detection  and  a  second  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  trees  in  Spring  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Be  sure  that  the  soil  is  put 
hack  firmly  around  the  trees  this  Fall 
after  an  examination  for  borers,  other¬ 
wise  Winter  injury  to  the  exposed  bark 
of  the  roots  may  occur.  A  cover  crop 
of  rye  sown  at  this  time  is  likely  to  be 
of  some  value,  although  it  is  too  late 
in  the  season  for  the  best  results.  The 
necessary  barrowing  of  the  orchard  in 
connection  with  the  sowing  of  the  rye 
will  not  cause  the  trees  to  make  a  late 
growth.  It  is  important  that  the  cover 
crop  of  rye  be  plowed  under  early  next 
Spring  (say  not  later  than  April  15), 
as  a  crop  of  growing  rye  dries  out  the 
sandy  soils  very  rapidly,  and  may  check 
the  growth  of  the  trees. 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


The  Destructive  Pheasant. — The 
English  pheasant  as  a  destroyer  of  corn 
lias  no  equal.  The  blackbird  and  crow 
arc  in  no  sense  to  be  compared  with  it 
as  destroying  agents,  and  yet  our  legis¬ 
lators,  by  enactments,  have  afforded  spe¬ 
cial  protection  to  this  abominable  nuis¬ 
ance.  They  multiply  rapidly,  single 
broods  of  their  young  often  containing 
from  12  to  14  birds.  In  this  vicinity 
during  the  past  month  acres  of  corn 
have  been  destroyed,  yet  flic  man  who 
dares  kill  a  pheasant  in  defense  of  his 
crops  is  subject  to  a  fearful  fine.  Would 
it  not  be  an  act  of  wisdom  for  the 
farmers  of  the  State  to  demand  from 
their  Senators  and  Assemblymen 
pledges  that  their  influence  lie  exerted 
for  the  repeal  of  any  protective  meas¬ 
ures  now  existing  as  State  laws  for 
this  bird,  as  they  were  introduced 
merely  to  serve  the  gratification  of  the 
sporting  fraternity?  s.  n.  willakij. 


It  Wins  Again 

No  separator  has  ever  made  the  real,  practical  records  that  has 

The  United  States  Cream  Separator 

Try  though  they  may  it  can’t  be  done. 

It  has  continuously  held  the  World’s  Record  on  all  practical 
points  of  efficiency  since  the  Pan-American  Exposition  1901. 

The  officials  at  the  Seattle  Exposition  (this  year)  have  still 

further  honored  the  United  States  Separator  awarding  it 

The  Grand  Prize 

This  is  the  highest  honor  that  the  Exposition  could  bestow. 
The  U.  S.  was  positively  the  only  cream  separator  thus  honored 

It  is  cleanest  skim¬ 


ming,  practically  no 
repairs  and  constant 

use  that  makes  theU. 
S.  Separator  more  val¬ 
uable  than  any  other. 
The  extra  it  earns  soon 
repays  its  original  cost. 

Hard  facts  are  better 
than  theory;  honest  re¬ 
cords  are  far  better 
than  fake  claims. 


We  want  you  to  sec 
for  yourself  why  the 
United  States  Separa¬ 
tor  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Prize.  Please 
go  to  our  local  agent 
nearest  you.  He  will 
show  you. 

It’s  money  in  your 
pocket  to  know  the 
U.  S.  Catalog  No.  159 
sent  on  receipt  of  a 
postal  tells  you  all. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

INCORPORATED.  1873 


Opportunities  Come  to 
the  Man  with  Money 

Be  pre¬ 
pared  when 
opportunity 
knocks  at 
your  door 
by  having 

MONEY 
IN  BANK. 

Start  a  sav- 

Leslie  M.  Shaw,  President.  • 

Twice  Governor  of  Iowa.  I  n  g  S  aCCOUnt 
Former  tk-rretiu-y  or  tho  .  .  n 

United  Htiiton  Trenaury.  With  US.  Be¬ 

gin  now  by  sending  any  amount 
from  $  1 .00  up  to  $  I  0,000.  We  pay 

Interest  on  savings  accounts 
compounded  semi-annually. 

(lovm  niir  Shaw's  booklet  on  “ Hoiu  to  Sane  by 
Mail "  will  be  of  value  amt  interest  to  you. 
Writo  and  it  will  bo  sent  for  the  unking. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  0  Trust  Co. 

Gov.  Ijfslie  M .  /Shaw,  President 
Dept.  A-10,  927-929  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Second  Hand  Sail  Duck 

covers  of  any  size,  for  any 
purpose,  such  as  protecting 
lumber,  garden  truck,  re¬ 
pairing  buildings,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  always  useful 
about  a  place. 

Writo  for  samples  nnd 
prices  Rivinu  size  de¬ 
sired.  Freight  prepaid 
and  shipped  saute 
day  your  order  is 
received. 


E.  1.  Rowe  &  Son.  Inc. 

■an.  UiiiiUH  AND 
till  A  Xl>  LI  BY 

Wharf  St. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


FERTILI ZER  LIME 

WALTON  OUAKKII'.N,  UnrrlHlMit'K.  I'a. 


Made  For 
Particular  People 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

% 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.Typewriter 

Ball  Bearing  throughout,  at  all  vital 
frictional  points.  Instantly  ready  for 
all  kinds  of  special  work,  billing,  card 
writing  —  anything  needed  of  a  type¬ 
writer.  No  attachments  required.  No 
special  adjustments  necessary.  Just 
insert  the  paper  and  go  ahead. 


New  catalogue  free 

U  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


VICTOR  POWER  MILL 


Food  your  stunk  mound  fond  and  got 
nil  tho  food  vul  no  from  tho  Brain.  Grind 
it  yourself  nnd  nnvo money.  Grind  every 
few  days  nnd  yonr  stock  will  relish  tho 
fresh,  Hwoot  food.  A  Victor  Mill  will 
noon  puy  for  itself. 

[most  perfect  mill  built 

ItoNulting  from  ovor30y«*r*’*ICt>nrloacti. 
Triple  guarod,  strong, cmny  miming,  ■till- 
|  ublu  for  all  farm  ro<julr*inont«.  Urind 
i  imr  corn  and  all  tinall  grain.  Variety  of 
for  Engineer  Hor»o.  Wo  Imild  aliw»  tho  he »t  Safety 
Stool  Saw  Machine  madu.  (Jot  our  catalogue  and  iailst 
upon  your  dualor  furninhlng  you  a  Victor. 

|  VICTOR  FEED  MILL  CO.,  Bo*  32  ,  Springfield,  Ohio 


CAUSTIC  LIME 

remove*  noil  acidity  anil  bonolits  Hourly  nil  crops. 
Use  in  Fall  or  Winter  and  «ot  full  bnueiil,  tlio  next 
season.  Circulars  and  prices.  Address 

GHAS.  S.  PHELPS,  -:-  Gcner.il  Aural.  Salisbury,  Conn. 


■  mm  for  fertilizing. 

Ilfl  Send  stamp  for  reports  ot 

I  III  state  anrietiltural  oxpmi 

yta,  ■  I  ■  B  Hh  men l  stations  on  tin-  won 

derful  results  obtained. 

MANHATTAN  LIME  CO..  2519  Newkirk  Aye..  Bronklyii.  N.  T 


SCIENTIFIC  POWER  MILLS 


Grind  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Wheat,  Oats.  Barley  and  Rye 

INTO  MEAL,  FLOUR.  OR  FEED.  THEY  ARE  SIMPLE,  STRONG,  EFFICIENT  AND 

OF  UNEQUALED  QUALITY  AND  CAPACITY 

Suitable  for  engines  of  all  sizes.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 

Catalogue  Free  the  F00S  MFG.  CO.,  Box  181,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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LIVE  COALS  FROM  LOCOMOTIVES.. 

Apropos  of  your  agitation  concerning 
fires  originating  from  railroad  locomo¬ 
tives,  I  enclose  something  which  may  be 
of  interest.  Soma  time  ago  I  was  walking 
along  the  main  line  of  the  Erie  just  at 
dark  when  one  of  their  heavy,  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  passed.  Before  the  train 
reached  me  I  stepped  across  the  ditch 
which  was  between  the  tracks  and  the 
grass  ground.  From  the  smoke  stack 
was  coming  a  stream  of  sparks  most  of 
which  seemed  to  he  extinguished  in  the 
air.  A  few,  however,  reached  the  ground 
still  glowing.  One  very  bright  one 
struck  the  ground  near  me  and  the 
grass  it  touched  instantly  blazed 
up.  although  it  was  damp  with 
dew.  I  waited  until  it  was  cool  and 
picked  it  up,  and  am  sending  it  to  you 


COAL  FROM  A  LOCOMOTIVE  (exact  size.) 

Fid.  MO. 

herewith.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  if  the  condition  of  the  spark 
arrester  on  that  locomotive  that  night 
had  been  called  in  question  in  court,  the 
railroad  company  would  prove  (?)  that 
it  was  of  the  most  approved  -type  and  in 
perfect  order.  c.  B. 

Geneseo.  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  cinder  is  shown  at 
Fig.  540,  exact  size.  It  is  evidently  a 
piece  of  burned  coal  which  came  from 
the  fire.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  soot  or  ac¬ 
cumulation  from  above  the  engine 
screen. 

FLOATS  OR  KAINIT. 

/•:.  W.  'I'.,  Factoryvillc,  Pa. —  Whnt  Is 
"floats,"  used  ms  an  absorbent  for  stable, 
and  where  can  It  be  bought?  We  have 
been  using  knlnlt  and  t  would  like  to  know 
how  floats  compares  with  It;  that  Is,  which 
Ih  t lie  better.  We  buy  knlnlt  for  $14  here. 

A  ns.— “Floats'*  is  a  name  given  to 
finely  ground  phosphate  rock.  This  rock 
is  taken  from  the  mines  and  crushed 
or  ground.  When  “acid  phosphate’’  is 
to  be  made,  the  crushed  rock  or  "floats 
is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
“cuts"  or  dissolves  it.  and  makes  the 
phosphoric  acid  soluble.  I  he  “floats 
act  much  the  same  as  drv  road  dust  as 
an  absorbent  in  the  stable,  making  a 
sort  of  mud  with  the  liquids.  Wc  would 
much  prefer  dried  swamp  muck  as  an 
absorbent  in  the  stable.  It  could  be 
hauled  from  the  swamp  or  the  woods 
and  dried  under  cover,  and  then  put  in 
the  gutters  and  behind  the  stock.  It 
will  absorb  more  liquids  than  the 
“floats,”  and  adds  some  nitrogen.  A 
comparison  between  “floats”  and  kai nit 
would  be  as  follows:  The  “floats”  con¬ 
tain  phosphoric  acid,  mostly  insoluble. 
The  kainit  contains  potash.  It  will  de¬ 
pend,  therefore,  whether  your  soil  needs 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid  most.  The 
kainit  has  little  value  as  an  absorbent, 
but  it  has  an  action  to  preserve  the 
manure  by  holding  or  preventing  fer¬ 
mentation.  The  heavy  clay  soils  are 
more  likely  to  lack  phosphoric  acid— 
the  lighter  soils  potash.  We  should  not 
depend  on  either  one  to  absorb  the  liq¬ 
uids,  but  use  dried  muck  or  other  bed¬ 
ding  for  that,  and  then  use  what  the 
soil  needs  in  the  manure. 


FERTILIZERS  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

A.  I,.  V.,  Ilnvi'a'  Count!/,  N.  •/. — On  pngo 
924  you  reply  to  J.  B.  I’.,  Baying  the  best 
time  to  apply  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
Is  In  late  July  or  August,  by  applying  it 
close  along  the  row.  Now,  at  this  time  of 
year  (lie  rows  have  become  matted  (that  is 
If  you  are  using  tills  system),  and  for- 
tlllzer  used  along  the  rows  will  not  do  the 
berries  In  the  middle  of  the  row  much  good 
I  have  also  read  not  to  use  fertilizer  on 
I  be  rows  wlillu  they  are  growing,  and  one 
"Mild  not  very  well  use  It  in  midsummer  on 
account  of  so  much  foliage.  Ho  how  and 
when  can  we  use  potash  and  phosphoric 
add  on  our  matted  rows? 


A  ns. — You  can  broadcast  it  all  over 
in  a  dry  time  without  serious  injury. 
We  use  the  bill  system  and  can  put  the 
fertilizer  along  the  rows.  You  can  put 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  on  now 
if  you  wish  to.  Broadcast  it  over  the 
rows.  Uidcss  on  a  hill  where  there  is  a 
heavy  wash  of  water,  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  loss.  Fruiting  rows  should  be 
mowed  off  after  the  fruit  is  picked  and 
right  after  the  stems  and  leaves  are 
raked  off  is  a  good  time  to  put  on  the 
fertilizer  broadcast.  Plants  set  in  the 
Spring  should  be  well  fertilized  when 
they  are  put  out,  and  if  this  is  done 
they  will  not  need  more  fertilizer  in 
the  Summer.  The  Winter  mulch,  if  of 
stable  manure,  will  usually  give  nitro¬ 
gen  enough  if  left  on  the  ground.  After 
fruiting  the  plants  should  be  cut  and 
then  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
may  be  broadcast. 

Paint  For  Metal  Roofing. 

T.  ().,  liangor,  l’u.  I  have  a  barn  Bided 
over,  one-inch  board  wltti  corrugated  (in 
siding  or  roofing,  and  find  It  rtisls  very 
badly.  This  was  painted  on  both  sides 
before  leaving  the  factory,  and  was  painted 
again  ns  soon  as  nailed  on  barn,  but  rusted 
and  peeled  olT.  What  do  you  think  of  coal 
tar  for  paint? 

A  ns. — I  should  judge  the  metal  was 
rusty  before  it  was  painted,  and  of 
course  the  rust  will  prevent  paint  from 
firmly  adhering  to  the  metal.  If  you 
had  a  good  wire  brush  to  go  over  the 
surface  and  remove  the  rust  this  should 
he  done.  But  one  would  not  want  to 
buy  such  a  brush  and  throw  it  away 
when  done.  I  would  suggest  using  half 
of  a  common  soft  brick  to  scrape  the 
surface  clean,  with  water  in  which  some 
sal  soda  was  dissolved.  About  the 
cheapest  and  most  durable  paint  for  this 
purpose  would  he  asphaltum,  which  is 
worth  about  90  cents  per  gallon.  Thin 
this  with  benzine  to  required  consist¬ 
ency.  Asphaltum  is  mineral  tar,  and  is 


used  very  largely  in  painting  steel 
smokestacks,  and  with  excellent  results. 
In  painting  metal  one  is  apt  to  compare 
the  durability  of  the  paint  with  that  on 
wood.  This  is  hardly  fair,  for  metal 
expands  and  contracts  very  much  more 
than  wood,  and  this  tends  to  loosen  the 
adhesion  of  the  paint.  Probably  as- 
pba'tum  suffer-,  less  in  this  respect  than 
other  paints.  t.  t.  p. 

Salt  for  Cabbage  Disease. 

Referring  to  the  note  on  club-foot  In 
cabbage  on  page  885,  I  have  seen  no  benefit 
from  lime.  If  salt  Is  used,  cabbage  can  be 
grown  on  the  same  ground  year  after  year, 
but  the  plants  must  be  grown  on  suited 
ground.  J.  u.  n. 

New  York. 

Extensive  experiments  In  New  Jersey 
showed  fair  results  from  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  lime  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  kiiI- 
plnir,  In  cases  where  the  plants  were  raised 
on  sterilized  soil.  If  Iho  plant  bed  con¬ 
tained  the  germs,  however,  less  benefit  was 
noted  from  the  liming.  We  hope  readers 
will  try  the  salt  treatment  suggested. 


A  Rat-Proof  Corn  Crib. 

Our  corn  crib  stands  separate  from  all 
Other  buildings  about  10  feet;  Is  u 
frame  building  20x20,  with  10  foot  posts. 
It  is  sided  with  matched  pine,  with 
a  half-pitch  shingle  roof.  Our  cribs 
are  throe  feet  wide  and  extend  along 
three  sides  of  the  building;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  l  In'  space  wc  use  as  workshops 
and  store-room  for  everything  almost  In 
the  line  of  repair  outfit,  and  also  for  Hour, 
sugar,  ground  feed,  and  overhead  we  have 
ipilte  a  stock  of  lumber.  All  iho  ventilation 
of  the  crib  Is  a  slat  bottom,  made  of  I  Vi* 
Inch  material,  with  I  Vi  Inch  spaces  between 
the  slats.  The  center  of  the  building  is 
Moored  with  I  Vi-incli  matched  spruce.  The 
Inside  form  for  the  cribs  is  made  of  slats 
on  2xB  standards.  As  the  outside  of  the 
l.iiilding  Is  tight,  no  snow  or  storms  can 
drive  in  to  retard  the  curing  of  the  corn. 

Tills  building  stands  on  ceunr  posts,  with 
milk  pans  turned  bottom  up  on  ton  of  the 
posts.  We  think  tin*  building  should  slnnd 
at  least  2Vi  feet  clear  from’  the  ground. 
Instead  of  steps,  which  would  give  vermin 
a  chance  to  work  a  bole  through  the  sides 
of  tin'  building,  we  use  a  block  of  wood 
which  stands  In  front,  of  the  door  and  about 
IH  inches  below  the  sill  of  the  building. 
We  do  not  consider  this  building  rut  proof, 
but  we  do  not  allow  any  debris  to  collect 
underneath  or  around  the  building,  have  no 
steps  connected  to  the  building,  and  we  are 
always  careful  that  there  are  no  nils  or 
mice  In  grain  or  feed  that  we  unload  into 
the  place.  w.  u.  n. 

Cannstota,  N.  Y. 


This  simple,  liirlit  running 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  you.  If  you 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don’t  lot  your  engine  lie  idle. 

124-Page  Book,,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
tho  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  nnd  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

1BH8  Terminal  2*uHdiugt.,  New  York 


With 

An 


Wood  Saws  For  Farmers1  Use 


For  sawing  firewood,  lumber, 
lath,  posts,  pickets,  etc.,  tho 
Cheapest  and  best  saw  you  can 
buy  Is  a 

Hertzlcr  fit  Zook 
Wood  Saw 

Easy  to  operate.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  You  can  build  up  a 
paying  business  in  sawing  fire¬ 
wood  or  lumber  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  I’rlcoltOOO.  Wrtto  for  circular. 
Hi  aims  a  Zook  Co..  Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  VARIABLE  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

Made  for  portable  purposes,  also  larger  slzos. 
Kuglnoit,  Hollers  and  General  Machinery, 
NlfiW  and  KB1IU1LT  at  Lowest  Priests. 
THI!  "I.HAUKr  INJECTOR, 
most  simple,  reliable  und  otltolont, 

80ml  for  circulars,  stating  your  wants. 

<Ihc  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1826  Powers  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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^Victor 


C>he 

Horn  of 
Plenty 


What  a  cause  for  thanksgiving! 


Here’s  a  storehouse  completely  filled  with  pleasure  for  you!  Here  s  an  abundant  harvest  of  music  and  fun 
for  every  day  in  the  year!  How  thankful  you  should  be  for  the  Victor’s  “horn  of  plenty’’! 

dhe  Victor  has  gathered  together  greatest  singers,  best-known  bands,  funniest  comedians,  leading  instru¬ 
mentalists  and  famous  personages;  and  has  stored  up  their  songs,  melodies,  jokes,  and  spoken  worths  for  your 
constant  enjoyment.  1  here  are  over  3,000  different  Victor  Records  for  you  to  choose  from,  made  by  more  than 
a  hundred  artists,  each  record  a  perfect  reproduction  of  voice  or  instrument. 

Just  think  of  the  joy  of  listening  to  the  good  old  songs,  and  time-honored  hymns,  and  stirring  band  pieces 
and  great  operas,  and  all  the  other  Victor  music!  Don’t  it  make  you  want  a  Victor  right  now?  Of  course  it  does! 


You  deserve  this  pleasure 

You’ve  worked  hard  all  Summer  without  taking 
much  time  for  rest  or  recreation,  and  now  that  your 
crops  are  gathered  in  and  Winter  is  coming  on,  you 
have  a  right  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  yourself.  liny  a 
Victor  and  a  good  selection  of  Victor  Records,  and 
they’ll  give  you  the  greatest  yield  of  pleasure  you  can 
possibly  get — you’ll  have  a  bumper  crop  every  day. 

You  can  afford  it,  too 

A  Victor  only  costs  from  $10  up,  and  Victor 
Records  are  not  expensive.  What  a  small  outlay  for 
such  a  distinguished  entertainer!  What  untold  happi¬ 
ness  it  will  give  you  and  your  family! 
And  how  you  can  entertain  your 
friends  and  your  grange! 


Go  and  hear  the  Victor 

We  have  a  dealer  not  far  from  you  who  will  he 
glad  to  show  you  the  different  styles  of  the  Victor,  and 
play  for  you  without  cost  any  Victor  Record  you  want 
to  hear.  If  you  don’t  know  who  he  is,  write  to  us 
and  we’ll  tell  you  his  name.  He’ll  sell  you  a 
Victor  on  easy  payments,  if  you  like. 

4* 

v> 
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Send  for  the  Victor  catalogues 

They  describe  the  contents  of  this  “horn  ^ 
of  plenty.’’  They  give  a  complete  list  of  ~v'  /V  ^  ^ 
Victor  Records  and  show  pictures  of  the  ... 
artists  who  make  the  records.  Just  fill  V  &  £ 
out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us.  0  v*.- 
Gather  this  harvest  of  pleasure 
at  once. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 
20th  and  Cooper  Streets,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

To  act  best  results  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 
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Ruralisms 

THE  AVOCADO  PEAR. 

p.  JL  4SL,  MvdioeJl  Lake,  Wash. — WilJ  you 
loll  me  what  the  avocado  pear  is,  Sum-mer, 
Fall  or  Winter,  and  at  what  nursery  they 
can  be  bad? 

Ans. — The  avocado  or  alligator  pear, 
Persea  gratissinaa,  is  not  a  true  pear, 
nor  does  it  even  belong  to  the  same 
botanical  family.  The  pear,  Pyrus  com¬ 
munis,  belongs  to  the  Rose  family, 
while  the  Persea  belongs  to  the  Laurel 
family.  The  avocado  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  25  to 
30  feet,  with  elliptical  evergreen  leaves 
four  to  seven  inches  long.  1  he  fruits 
are  large,  pear-shaped,  with  green  or 
deep  purple  skin  enclosing  firm  yellow¬ 
ish  green  pulp  with  a  single  large  seed 
in  the  center.  The  pulp,  which  is  very 
oily  (hence  the  name  of  midshipman’s 
butter,  sometimes  given  to  the  fruit) 
is  eaten  as  a  salad,  usually  with  a  plain 
French  dressing.  Tire  oil  of  this  fruit 
is  sometimes  used  for  soap-making,  and 
also  for  illuminating  purposes.  The 
seeds  are  used  for  marking  linen,  as 
they  yield  an  indelible  black  stain.  In 
California  we  believe  the  avocado  is 
grown  as  far  north  as  Los  Angeles,  but 
it  is  not  at  its  best  north  of  the  pine¬ 
apple  section,  being  essentially  a  tropical 
fruit,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  heat  to 
attain  quality.  It  is  extremely  plentiful 
in  Jamaica,  and  has  become  naturalized 
in  many  tropical  •countries.  It  is  receiv¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  southern 
Florida,  whence  it  is  sent  to  lihc  New 
York  markets.  It  would  not  be  suitable 
for  a  locality  so  far  north  as  Wash¬ 
ington.  _ _ 

Fruits  for  Central  New  York. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  a 
home  list  of  fruits  or  a  .commercial  list, 
or  both,  but  I  will  make  out  a  list  for 
both.  Apples,  commercial.  Fail.  McIntosh, 
Malden  ltiush.  Winter.  Baldwin.  Greening, 
King.  For  home  use,  Summer,  Williams, 
Yellow  Transparent.  Fall,  Fall  Pippin, 
McIntosh,  Fameusc.  Winter,  Greening, 
Sutton,  Delicious.  Rome,  l’ears,  commer¬ 
cial,  S eckel,  Kieffer.  Home.  Seckei.  Bart¬ 
lett,  Anjou,  Winter  Nells.  Plums.  eouuner.- 
cial.  Field,  Grand  Duke,  Shropshire  Dam¬ 
son.  Home.  Abundance,  Rdne  Claude, 
Shropshire  Damson.  Peaches,  commercial. 
Carman,  JE  Iberia.  Home,  Carman.  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  Elbcrla.  Crosby,  Hill’s  Chili.  Cher¬ 
ries,  commercial  and  home  ,  Windsor, 
Schmidts,  Black  Tartarian.  Montmorency. 
Bartlett  is  one  of  our  beat  commercial 
pears,  but  blight  is  so  bad  now  I  would 
not  advise  setting  ora  u  large  scale.  List  of 
peaches  are  all  quite  hardy  in  this  locality, 
15  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit  being 
about  the  limit.  Apple  Delicious  has  not 
fruited  here,  but  is  so  highly  recommended 
would  advise  a  trial  for  home  use. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  basses®. 


Snow  Packed  Apples. — Three  years  ago 
there  was  serious  loss  in  Colorado  due 
to  a  snowstorm  before  apples  were  fully 
picked.  The  weather  turned  cold  and  froze 
the  fruit  on  the  trees.  The  same  trouble 
Is  likely  to  occur  again,  and  Prof.  E.  R. 
Bennett,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  gives 
this  suggestion  : 

“We  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the 
loss  of  two  years  ago  might  have  been 
avoided,  in  the  sections  where  the  snowfall 
was  from  four  inches  to  a  greater  depth. 
After  the  storm  starts  no  time  is  left  for 
picking  the  fruit,  bu.t  as  everyone  knows, 
snow  is  one  of  t  lie  best  non-conductors  of 
heat  which  we  have.  If.  when  the  snow 
had  started,  the  growers  had  gotten  all 
hands  busy  and  shaken  the  apples  from 
the  trees  into  the  snow,  we  believe  that 
from  50  to  00  per  cent  of  the  fruit  would 
have  been  as  good  as  though  picked  by 
hand.  Of  course,  some  of  the  apples  in 
shaking  would  he  bruised  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  branches  or  other  apples. 
By  far  the  larger  part,  however,  would  have 
fallen  into  the  snow,  which  would  have 
broken  the  fall  of  the  apple ;  hut  at  the 
same  time  allowed  the  apple  to  sink  into 
the  snow  deep  enough  to  give  it  protection 
from  frost.” 

A  Mulched  Okcuiaud.  —  Respecting  a 
mulch  for  apple  trees,  I  purchased  a  farm 
with  an  old  orchard.  That  orchard  was 
apparently  worthless  or  almost  so.  The 
fruit  was  small  and  very  much  infested  with 
worms.  I  came  into  possession  of  a  lot  of 
damaged  hay.  mostly  clover;  It  was  stack 
tops  and  bottoms  and  clover  cut  late  and 
dumuged  by  rain.  We  put  200  to  300  pounds 


of  this  hay  near  Ihose  trees  and  put  eoal 
ashes  close  to  and  around  the  trunks.  That 
old  orchard,  after  that,  has  borne  abund¬ 
antly,  has  produced  new  wood,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  orchards  in  our  township. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  o.  k. 

Gladiolus  Rust. — I  notice  that  L. 
Morton  Gage  fakes  exceptions  to  my 
statement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  blight 
or  rust  in  the  G’atliolus  is  caused  by  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  lie  is  speaking  of 
the  black  rot,  which  is  entirely  different. 

Ohio.  M.  CRAWFORD. 


The  new  invention  for  botbeds  and  cold  framer 


Keeping  Celery. — I  have  tried  all 
known  ways  to  keep  Winter  celery,  and 
I  have  had  the  best  results  with  trench¬ 
ing.  We  dig  a  trench  the  width  of  a 
spade,  and  just  deep  enough  so  that  the 
top  of  the  celery  is  even  with  the 
ground ;  stand  it  straight  and  pack  as 
close  as  possible.  The  celery  must  be 
'dry  when  put  in,  and  must  be  covered 
before  the  tops  are  frozen.  We  cover 
first  with  hay  ot  straw,  and  as  it  gets 
colder  we  begin  putting  on  dirt,  and 
keep  it  closed  tight.  I  have  tried  ven¬ 
tilating  the  end,  but  find  it  keeps  better 
•if  closed  tight.  I  have  put  away  as  much 
as  18  acres  in  one  season,  and  had  some 
of  it  come  out  the  next  April  in  good 
condition.  Of  course  the  trench  must 
not  be  covered  too  early  in  the  Fall. 
All  of  this  must  be  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence.  CHAS.  MAGEE. 

Connecticut. 


Perfect  plants,  early,  get  the  big  prices 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  increases  the  size,  quality 
and  rapidity  of  growth  of  your  plants.  The  two  layers  of 
glass,  have  a  5/s  inch  cushion  of  air  between  them,  form¬ 
ing  a  perfect  non-conductor,  retaining  the  heat  in  the  bed 
over  night. 

Does  away  with  boards  or  mats.  Saves  nearly  all  the 
labor  and  risk.  I>ets  in  all  the  light  all  the  time. 

Write  for  catalog  and  freight 
prepaid  proposition. 

Order  early  to  insure  prompt 
shipment.  Fast  freight  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

Agents  Wanted — Good  paying 
proposition.  The  success  of  the  sash 
sells  them.  Write  for  particulars. 
Address — 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 


Grafting  Walnuts. — On  page  928 
you  say  grafting  of  nil  kinds  of  wal¬ 
nuts  is  uncertain.  I  would  have  said 
the  same  two  years  ago.  When  I  moved 
on  this  farm  eight  years  ago,  I  found 
one  English  walnut  tree  about  25  years 
old  from  seed  and  two  trees  that  hear 
English  walnuts  that  are  grafted  on 
Black  walnut  stock.  Since  then  I  had  a 
lot  of  young  Black  walnut  trees  come  up 
in  my  garden,  I  moved  them  when  about 
a  foot  high.  The  next,  season  I  had 
them  all  grafted;  none  took.  ]  budded 
in  August  and  none  took.  The  next 
year  I  grafted  again  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  In  August  of  1908  I  budded  with 
a  ring  hud  and  all  took  well  except  one. 
Later  on  wc  had  a  severe  storm  that 
broke  off  13  out  of  14.  The  fourteenth 
one  to-day  is  over  six  feet  high  ;  Black 
walnut  stock  is  about  six  inches,  re¬ 
mainder  English  walnut.  I  am  sure  if 
storm  had  not  broken  the  13  that  they 
would  all  he  living  to-day.  Last  Spring 
I  ring-budded  only  two  or  three,  because 
I  find  an  insect  is  puncturing  the  wal¬ 
nuts,  and  I  do  not  care  to  have  so  many 
trees  to  spray.  All  1  put  on  last  Spring 
have  taken  all  right,  including  two  seed¬ 
ling  pecans.  m.  h.  k. 

Newcomb,  Md. 

Grafting  Grattcs. — Having  grafted  from 
40  to  75  vinos  yearly  for  many  years,  let 
me  add  a  word  to  the  directions  given 
therefor  on  page  903.  Success  requires 
extra  care;  the  stocks  must  be  healthy 
and  the  scions  from  well -ripened  wood  of 
vines  not  too  young,  and  the  work  done  in 
the  Spring  before  the  sap  starts  very  much. 
Young  thrifty  stocks  may  be  split  with 
a  knife,  hut  older  ones  do  not  split  well, 
and  the  cleft  is  best  made  with  a  saw. 
Make  the  cleft  1  Vz  inch  deep,  and  the  f 
wedge  of  like  length  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  with  the  same  care  insert  the 
scion  into  the  stock  so  that  the  cambium 
or  inner  hark  of  the  two  coincides  as  far  as 
possible.  Keep  wood  for  scions  buried  from 
frost  over  Winter.  Great  care  is  necessary 
to  success.  This  year  I  was  successful  j 
with  41  out  of  44,  which  I  consider  good 
work.  R.  L.  T. 

Lapeer,  Mich. 

NURSING  MOTHERS 
show  the  beneficial  effects  of 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

in  a  very  short  time.  It  not 
only  builds  her  up,  but  en-  1 
riches  the  mother’s  milk  and 
properly  nourishes  the  child. 

Nearly  all  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children  should 
take  this  splendid  food-tonic, 
not  only  to  keep  up  their 
own  strength  but  to  properly 
nourish  their  children. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Bond  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Havings  Hunk  and  Child's  Sketch-Book. 
Each  bank  con turns  a  -Good  Luck  i-tuiuy. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


924  E.  Broadway 


Louisville,  Ky. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
^practical  fruit  grow- 
1  ers  we  were  using  common 
:  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larps  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi- 
Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


WITH  T>IK 

"EMPIRE  KING” 

nn<t  bug*,  worms,  blfchl,  etc.,  will 
have  no  terrors  for  you.  Best  con¬ 
struction,  jKirfeot  agitators ,  no  scorched 
foliage.  Wc  make  all  sizes  arul  styles  of  Gasoline 
®nglnc  Sprayers.  Free  Hook  on  Spraying.  Agents  wanted. 
.FIELD  FORCE  PI  MP  ‘2  Eleventh  St.,  JCImlra,  N.T. 


meriting. 


AGENTS  CAN  MAKE  $5  to  $10 

AHA  V  selling  RIPP  LEY’S  Automatic  Spray- 
W  I  ers,  Spraying  Solutions,  Orchard  Sprays, 
Tireless  Brooders,  Feed  Cookers,  White  washers,  etc* 
Catalog e  and  terms  Free* 

RIPPLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  20,  Grafton,  III. 


Jarvis  Spraying  Compound. 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Buy  <11  reel  from  the  lminufucture.r  and  save,  money.  Spraying 
Compound  ready  .to  mix  with  water.  One  gullnii  of  Spraying 
■Compound  wi'd  make  from  sixteen  to  twenty  gallons  of  spray. 
Tuiais  i — .In  bbl.  lots  (50  pul.)  SlOe.  per  pnl. 

We  would  refer  yon  to  J.  II.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or  Prof. 
Jut-vis,  of  the  floiuiertiout  Agricultural  College.  They  will  tell 
you  there  is  nothiiip  beLLur. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO..  BOX  R,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 

TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 

The  best  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Wash. 
Combines  easily  ami  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

BERGEN POUT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  IOO  William  St.,  /V.  V. 


Is  a  sure  remedy  for 
Hau.Jose  Scale.  Write 
l'or  circular.  Agents 

Wanted.  CHESTER 
COUNTY'CHEMiCAL  CO..  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SCALEOIL 


/-SAN  JOSE  SCALED 
KILLER 

ICIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  tor  Scale.  Ready  for  uee  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(ROWN  FENCE 


Bl 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  olosost  wiros.  Double 
.  galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 
(strong.  Ohicken  tight.  15to35c  porrod.  Sample  free.  Wepayfrt. 

I  The  brown  Fcnce&  WireCo.,  Dept.  59.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FENCE 


Strongest 
Made — 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agonfs.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  troe  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  height*  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Froo. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  863  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 

Kxtra  heavily  k«Iv«h  «*- 
J/.tid.  Sold  ilimift  ti> 
fur  morn  at  mnuufac-. 
tuner*’  prioeR  no  da  yd' 
free  trial.  Also  Poul¬ 
try  and  Ornumoutal 
Wire  and  Iron  l  enoes. 

(’utulog  free  .  Write 
f«r  special  offer. 

Tim  Ward  Fence  Do., 
box  54 2,  Deoatur,  Ind. 


IT  IS  UP  TO  YOU 


if  you  have  not  gotten  complete  control  of  the  dread 

San  Joso  Scale- 


WJE  KNOW  THAT  IMtAXT’S 


“SCALECIDE” 

will  do  it  more  effectively  than  Lime-Sulphur,  for  loss  money  and  less  labor— five  years  of  proofs. 
PRICES  : — in  barrels  and  half  bum-els,  60c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon  cans,  $6.00  ;  6  gallon  cans,  $3.3 u;  1  gulion  cans,  $1.00. 

Send  ■ for  Booklet.  "Orchard  Insurance." 

If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  CAJMSOJLKINK  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  tbe  equal  of  anything  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY- 


U|  1DD  ARIVQ 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “HAY  MAKER”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  to  any  address 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


1909. 


RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Notes. — The  last  apples  were 
picked  October  29.  It  was  in  time, 
for  a  “cold  wave”  came  upon  us  which 
crusted  the  ground  and  covered  the 
water  tubs.  For  the  past  two  months  we 
have  been  selling  about  75  baskets  a 
week — mostly  windfalls  and  smaller 
sizes.  In  our  section  farmers  pick  their 
apples  and  rush  most  of  them  to  market 
or  cider  mill  early.  Very  little  spraying 
is  done,  and  most  of  the  fruit  is  more 
or  less  wormy.  With  this  local  supply 
dumped  upon  the  market  prices  usually 
rule  low  until  Thanksgiving — and  then 
there  are  few  to  sell.  We  shall  hold  our 
best  fruit  so  as  to  have  nearly  1,000 
baskets  to  sell  when  prices  rise.  The 
Baldwins  are  hard  as  bullets,  and  will 
keep.  We  have  them  in  boxes  and  bar¬ 
rels  piled  in  the  cellars. 

This  year’s  crop  makes  me  more  con¬ 
fident  than  ever  that  my  orchard  plan 
will  work  out.  Looking  back,  I  can  see 
several  important  things  I  would  change 
if  I  were  doing  it  over.  Every  one  of 
them  had  to  do  with  a  little  loss  of 
nerve  at  a  place  where  extra  outlay  or 
labor  was  called  for.  I  find  it  easy  to 
plan  and  start  an  orchard,  but  when  it 
comes  to  staying  right  by  it  through 
thick  and  thin — putting  up  with  no  re¬ 
turns  in  sight — great  courage  and  pa¬ 
tience  are  needed.  The  hardest  pull 
would  come  when  a  man’s  family  and 
neighbors  cannot  see  through  the  plan. 
As  years  go  by  without  returns,  and  all 
the  time  a  constant  expense,  the  wife 
and  children  will  sometimes  listen  to 
the  neighbors  and  lose  faith  in  the 
scheme.  It  is  hard  in  such  cases  for  the 
man  to  buckle  up  his  belt  and  go  on. 
When  the  trees  once  begin  to  make 
fruit  there  will  be  plenty  of  backers  but 
while  they  are  growing  into  fruitage 
many  a  man  must  walk  alone.  .  .  .  Now 
will  come  the  after  care.  The  peach 
trees  must  all  be  worked  for  borers. 
Some  old  peach  growers  fairly  snort  at 
the  idea  of  talking  about  borers,  but  I  can 
easily  remember  when  I  did  not  know 
what  a  borer  looked  like.  We  get  down 
on  our  knees  and  examine  the  base  of 
the  tree — scraping  a  little  dirt  away.  If 
the  borers  are  at  work  there  will  be 
more  or  less  thick  gum,  which  looks  as 
if  it  were  mixed  with  sawdust.  This 
“dust”  is  the  wood  which  the  borer  has 
gnawed  out.  We  scrape  away  this  gum 
and  find  the  upper  part  of  the  borer’s 
hole.  He  works  down  toward  the  root. 
With  a  sharp  little  knife  we  cut  out  the 
dead  bark  until  we  reach  the  borer  and 
kill  him.  We  have  found  20  or  more  in 
one  tree.  This  is  a  hard  job,  but  we  do 
not  know  any  surer  way.  After  digging 
at  all  the  trees  there  will  be  some  borers 
left.  To  get  them  we  have  formerly  used 
a  solution  of  hot  He,  but  this  year  I  think 
of  using  the  wash  given  on  page  968. 

.  .  .  The  apple  trees  will  be  well  trimmed 
and  sprayed  this  Winter.  I  have  never 
yet  found  anyone  who  could  write  out 
sure  directions  for  trimming  a  tree.  It 
is  much  like  telling  a  barber  how  to*cut 
hair.  If  he  had  only  one  way  most  of 
his  patrons  would  carry  a  head  of  hair 
like  a  blacking  brush.  Right  in  my  or¬ 
chard  are  a  dozen  forms  of  trees — each 
demanding  a  particular  method  of  form¬ 
ing  the  head.  So  trimming  is  an  im¬ 
portant  thing.  Unless  I  can  be  here  to 
boss  the  job  I  tell  the  boys  simply  to 
cut  out  the  interfering  branches.  As 
soon  as  the  corn  is  husked  and  a  few 
other  Fall  jobs  done  we  shall  put  the 
oil  on  every  fruit  tree  we  have.  No 
more  taking  chances  with  me.  We  are 
often  asked  what  is  the  best  combina¬ 
tion  of  chemicals  for  feeding  an  or¬ 
chard.  One  particular  question  is  wheth¬ 
er  basic  slag,  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda 
will  answer.  At  the  Boston  fruit  show 
I  talked  with  many  apple  men,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  how  many  are  using 
this  combination.  While  most  of  them 
had  not  gone  far  enough  to  be  dead 
sure  there  was  a  general  conviction  that 
slag,  sulphate  and  nitrate  gave  the  trees 
a  full  meal.  There  is  a  belief  that  the 
iron  in  the  slag  gives  high  color.  Do 
not,  however,  use  muriate  of  potash  with 
the  slag.  With  this  combination  chloride 
of  lime  will  be  formed  and  in  this  form 
the  lime  will  be  washed  out  of  the  soil 
and  lost.  ...  I  have  gone  on  with  straw¬ 
berry  culture  far  enough  to  be  satisfied 
that  we  have  four  acres  or  more  of  soil 
exactly  suited  to  the  Marshall  variety. 
Now  I  believe  that  fruit  growing  in  the 
Fast  will  finally  settle  into  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  learning  just  what  your  •soil  and 
conditions  are  best  adapted  to,  and  then 
pushing  that  as  hard  as  you  can.  No  use 
fooling  with  square  pegs  in  round  holes. 
If  people  want  to  grow  Glen  Mary  or 
other  strawberries  which  give  a  heavy 


yield  of  inferior  fruit  I  have  no  protest 
coming.  I  •shall  stick  to  the  big  berries 
of  high  quality.  After  testing  and  study¬ 
ing  varieties  and  methods  it  appears  to 
us  that  Marshall  plants  set  two  feet 
apart  each  way,  well  fed  and  kept  clean, 
will  pay  us  best.  One  of  the  best  fields 
we  have  on  the  lower  farm  is  wet  and 
soeev.  It  receives  the  overflow  from  two 
other  springy  fields,  and  with  a  wet 
April  remains  sour  and  cold  until  June. 
But  for  this  bad  fault  it  is  just  the  soil 
for  Marshall,  and  the  Hope  Farm  policy 
is  to  correct  faults  rather  than  turn  the 
fatiltee  adrift.  So  our  November  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  drain  this  field.  There  is  a 
sluggish  brook  from  two  springs  run¬ 
ning  on  two  sides  of  the  field  and  a 
swamp  on  one  more  side.  Our  plan  is  to 
dig  out  the  channel  of  the  brook  and 
dig  a  wide  open  ditch  all  around  the 
field  to  carry  off  the  surface  water.  La¬ 
ter  we  expect  to  make  a  stone  throat  at 
the  bottom  of  this  ditch,  and  fill  in  with 
small  stones  picked  from  the  field.  With 
this  done  I  think  we  can  get  on  without 
tiling  the  field,  as  there  is  a  fair  slope 
for  drainage,  and  the  trouble  seems  to 
be  with  the  surface  water.  Then  this 
field  will  be  plowed  and  left  with  the 
furrows  turned  up  to  Winter.  In  the 
Spring  a  good  coat  of  manure  will  be 
put  on,  the  soil  well  fitted,  and  10,000 
Marshall  plants  put  in — to  stay  there  six 
years  or  more.  .  .  .  Corn  husking  is 
going  on  and  the  weather  is  ideal  for  it. 
Our  crop  is  coming  out  of  the  shocks  in 
good  shape.  The  best  of  it  is  found  in 
two  fields  which  up  to  last  year  were 
bad  eyesores.  One  is  that  “loafer  field” 
at  the  back  of  the  farm — the  other  a  low 
place  near  the  house  in  which  we  put 
stone  drains.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
see  ears  of  corn  as  long  as  your  fore 
arm  coming  out  of  these  places.  .  .  . 
There  is  great  complaint  in  our  county 
over  the  lack  of  water.  Wells  are  dry  and 
springs  are  barely  running.  There  has 
been  no  rain  in  months  heavy  enough  to 
soak  flown  through  the  ground.  There 
is  a  reservoir  or  lake  near  us  formed  by 
banking  against  a  small  stream  and  back¬ 
ing  the  water  into  a  narrow  valley.  This 
water  is  piped  down  to  supply  the  towns 
and  cities  below  us,  and  in  the  present 
drought  is  rapidly  running  out.  This 
green  and  slimy  liquid  is  supposed  to  be 
filtered  on  its  way  to  those  who  use  it, 
but  I  am  told  that  at  times  it  looks  like 
dish  water  as  it  comes  from  the  pipes. 
One  has  only  to  see  this  stuff  to  under¬ 
stand  why  such  an  enormous  trade  in 
drinking  water  has  been  developed  in 
our  towns  and  cities.  Our  own  well  is 
drilled  140  feet  down  through  the  rock 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  water. 

All  Sorts. — In  our  locality,  near  New 
York,  the  problem  of  what  young  people 
are  to  do  for  a  living  becomes  a  one¬ 
sided  question.  Nine  out  of  10  make  for 
the  city  and  take  a  job  as  clerk  or  sten¬ 
ographer.  They  earn  only  a  few  dollars 
a  week,  but  it  comes  in  cash.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  fierce.  I  went  into  a  New 
York  building  once  and  found  at  least 
25  young  men  in  line  before  the  door  of 
an  office.  Some  one  had  advertised  for 
a  clerk  at  $6  per  week !  In  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  lives  a  large  colored  woman  who 
does  washing  and  cleaning.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  to  see  some  of  our  “leading 
citizens”  driving  her  back  and  forth 
from  their  homes.  They  go  and  get  her, 
pay  her  cash  and  drive  her  home.  The 
dozen  or  more  neat  young  women  who 
can  work  a  typewriter  or  address  wrap¬ 
pers  walk,  while  the  colored  woman 
rides.  One  is  at  the  mercy  of  compe¬ 
tition — the  other  has  a  monopoly.  We 
can  get  15  people  to  write  letters  or  make 
figures  or  talk  pleasantly  where  we  can 
get  one  to  clean  house,  bake  good  bread, 
dig  a  ditch  or  do  the  homely  things 
which  society  really  needs.  The  average 
man  or  woman  cannot  possibly  gain  a 
monopoly  in  the  job  of  the  average  city 
worker.  They  will  be  underlings  all  their 
lives.  There  seems  to  be  no  use  talking 
to  young  men  of  20  or  more  about  the 
chances  on  a  little  country  place.  They 
know  far  more  than  you  do  about  it. 
The  hope  is  in  taking  the  children  before 
their  habits  are  formed  and  showing 
them  that  their  only  chance  for  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  lies  in  learning  how  to  do  things 
with  their  hands  on  their  own  piece  of 
land.  It  does  not  seem  to  make  much 
difference  where  the  land  is,  provided 
you  will  find  the  crop  and  learn  how. 
When  I  was  a  boy  the  soil  around  my 
old  home  was  considered  mighty  un¬ 
promising.  The  other  day  I  received 
from  there  a  little  box  of  cranberries 
with  this  note : 

The  cranberries  were  raised  within  100 
yards  of  my  house  on  a  piece  of  land  upon 
which  the  old  people  used  to  pick  about  24 
bushels.  This  year  T  picked  600  bushels. 
I  notice  that  your  State  is  unite  up  in 
the  business  of  raising  cranberries,  but  T 
seldom  see  any  account  of  cranberry  grow¬ 
ing.  Our  two  counties.  Plymouth  and 
Barnstable,  have  harvested  this  year  about 
300.000  barrels,  and  you  know  the  prices 
they  bring.  c  T.  n. 

Plymouth,  Mass.  n.  w.  c. 


ONLY  *91 2* 

For  My  High  QuaBify,  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 


T  AM  making  a  specialty  of  a  4 h  H.  P.  gasoline 

*  engine  which  is  best  suited  for  pumping  water, 

grinding  feed,  sawing  wood, 
shelling  corn,  operating 
cream  separators,  churn¬ 
ing  and  for  general 
farm  work. 


The 

Sensation 

of  the 

Season  is  the 


Caldwell 

Special  Gasoline 

Engine 

I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  an  engine  of  equal 
merit  to  my  Caldwell  Special  that  can  be  bought  for 
the  price  I  offer  you  my  engine.  Give  me  a  chance  and  I 
will  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  Caldwell 
Special  is  the  engine  for  you  to  buy,  because  I  can  give 
you  better  value  for  your  money  than  any  one  else.  I  sell 
my  engino  direct  from  factory  and  can  save  you  the 
dealers’,  jobber’s  and  catalogue  house  profit.  If  this  money 
is  as  good  to  you  as  to  the  other  fellow,  write  me  and  I  will 
prove  to  you  allthatl  say. 

All  I  ask  is  for  you  to  take  the  engine,  try  it  free  for 
sixty  days  on  your  own  farm  and  if  you  are  not  fully  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  engine  and  convinced  that  I  have  saved  you 
money,  return  the  engino  to  me  and  I  will  pay  freight 
charges  both  ways  and  it  will  not  cost  you  one  single  cent 
to  secure  the  proof  I  offer. 

I  have  satisfied  and  saved  money  for  thousands  of 
purchasers  and  know  that  I  can  satisfy  and  save  you  from 
$25  to  $100  on  the  price  of  your  engine. 

All  my  engines  are  well  built,  finely  finished  and  guar¬ 
anteed  against  defective  material  for  five  years.  My 
engine  is  so  simple  that  you  would  not  have  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty  in  starting  and  successfully  operating  it  at  all  times. 
I  mean  just  exactly  what  I  say  and  will  put  my  engine  up 
against  any  engine  in  the  world. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  engine  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
write  for  my  free  catalogue ;  compare  my  engine  with  any 
or  all  engines  you  know  of,  then  put  my  prices  along  side 
those  of  others  and  see  for  yourself  what  I  can  save  you. 


Write 


without 


fall 


for 


catalogue 


and 


price 


Hat. 


J.  D.  Caldwell,  Pres. 

The  Caldwell- Hallowell 
Mfg,  Co. 

511  Commercial  St. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Try  Kerosene  Engine 

30  Days  Free 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising. 

You  can’t  run  a  farm  engine  profitably  on  gasoline  much 
longer.  Price  of  gasolino  going  sky  high,  Oil  Companies  havo 
soundod  tho  warning.  Korosono  is  tho  future  fuel  and  is  now 
6c  to  10c  a  gallon  cheaper  than  gasolino.  Tho  Amazing  “Detroit” 
is  tho  only  ongiuo  that  uses  common  lamp  Korosono  (coal oil) 

.  Huns  on  gasolino,  too, 
any  othor.  Basic  pat¬ 
ent.  Only  3  moving  parts.  Com  os 
comploto  ready  to  run.  Wo  will 
sond  a  “Detroit”  on  freo  trial  to 
prove  all  claims.  Runs  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  rigs, 
separators,  churns,  food  grinders, 
washing  machines.  Silo  fillers  and 
electric  lights.  Money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  ways  if  it  does 
not  meet  every  claim  that  wo 
havo  made  for  it.  Don’t  buy  till 
you  get  our  froo  catalog.  2  to  24 
h.  p.  in  stock.  Prices $20.50 up. 
Special  demonstrator  agency 
price  on  first  outfit  sold  In  each 
community.  2000  satisfied  users. 
Wo  have  a  stack  of  testimonials. 
Writ©  quick.  (20) 


The  Amazing  “DETROIT” 


Detroit  Engine  Work*,  143  Bellevue  Are.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Stickney  GasolineEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  igniter 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op¬ 
era  tion  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  tho  best. 
Seven  sizes:  1^  to  16 II. P. 

Send  for  our  Freo  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  tolling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stlcknoy  En¬ 
girt  OS  aro  tho  Boat. 
Agents  everywhere  sell  thorn. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 
THE  AGRM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

In  (lonlKHOil  to  supply  wat»r  for  tho  farm 
building.  This  outfit  Insult's  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  la  within 
tho  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  15  f(.  elevation;  800  gals.  ,25 
It. ;  100  gals.,  f,0  ft.  Complete  outfit  $87.60, 
or  del.  at  It.  It.  Sta.  $12.60. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  Information. 

J.  II.  K I) WARDS. 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


SI500to$5000aYear 

■J®‘  has  been  made  by  hundreds 

of  people  operating  the 

“American”  Drilling  Machines 

There  is  no  business  in  tho  world  where 
i  few  hundred  dollars  investment,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  energy,  will 
obtain  a  competency  so  surely  or 
quickly  as  the  operation  of  an 
“  American  ”  Well  Machine.  40 
years’  experience  and  59  regular 
.styles  and  sizes  make  them  the 
J  world’s  standard. 

Complete  New  Catalog  FREE. 

The  American  Well  Works 

|  Gen’l  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

—  First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

Clias.  B.  Corwin, (Export)  12-25  Whitehall  St..  N.Y. 


S50  TO  S300  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  bouse  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
$50  to $100  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P.— Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

GALLOWAY 


our 


Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

B-H.-P.  only  $119.  BO 


3n  30 

Days'  Frea 
lal.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money 
back.  Write  forspec- 
proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
small  profit.  Send  for 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

Wm.  Oalloway  Co. 
C65(Jalloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


AUTOMOBILES  BOUGHT  ANI)  SOLO 

Honorable  and  fair  treatment  to  all. 

Sample  copy  ‘*Auto  Review”  freo. 

20tli  Century  Automobile  Co. 
1615-1621  Broadway,  Cor.  49th  St.,  New  York 


AGENTS  22* 

HAME  FASTENER 

r  Do  away  w  i th  old  hamo  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  thorn,  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  CoM  805  Wayne  8t.f  Dayton,  Ohio 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TI1E  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  I860. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  CollinGWOOD,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  P.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  lid.,  or  8*^  marks,  or  10 Hi  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  lino— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

“PLAYING  TO  THE  GALLERIES  1” 

Well,  we  do  not  think  The  R.  N.-Y.,  will  be  accused 
of  playing  to  the  rogues’  gallery  at  least. 

* 

Next  year  there  will  be  a  New  England  corn  show. 
Some  of  our  western  friends,  who  seem  to  think 
New  England  a  collection  of  rocks  and  frozen  sand, 
will  smile  at  the  idea  of  growing  corn  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  If  they  come  to  the  show  they  will  find  proof  of 
some  of  the  largest  corn  yields  on  record.  Connecti¬ 
cut  at  one  time  grew  more  corn  than  Iowa.  We 
believe  to-day  that  an  acre  of  land  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  planted  to  one  of  the  selected  strains  of  flint 
corn  can  be  made  to  produce  a  larger  yield  than  an 
acre  in  the  so-called  “corn  belt.” 

* 

Suppose  a  man  came  and  spread  40  loads  of  good 
stable  manure  on  your  farm — all  ready  to  plow  under. 
You  would  certainly  call  him  a  friend  of  humanity. 
Suppose  another  man  gave  you  20  tons  of  wheat  bran. 
You  would  certainly  call  him  a  benefactor.  Why  not 
earn  those  titles  for  yourself?  We  have  some  eight 
acres  of  Crimson  clover  seeded  in  the  corn.  As  it 
now  looks  there  will  be  next  Spring  considerably 
more  plant  food  than  40  tons  of  manure  would  con¬ 
tain.  With  five  acres  of  Alfalfa  in  a  good  season  you 
can  cut  the  equivalent  of  the  20  tons  of  bran.  This 
man  who  is  to  make  you  a  present  of  all  this  rich¬ 
ness  is  yourself.  What  are  your  corn  fields  standing 
idle  for  when  clover  and  turnips  ought  to  be  growing 
there  ? 

* 

Keep  talking  about  the  Brown-tail  moth.  It  is  sure 
to  spread  over  the  country,  and  we  who  live  here  know 
what  a  pest  it  is  and  how  hard  it  is  to  tight  it.  w. 

That  is  from  a  New  Hampshire  reader  who  lives 
where  these  insects  are  abundant.  Outside  of  New 
England  we  know  little  about  this  pest.  Would  that 
we  could  remain  in  ignorance !  That  is  impossible, 
however,  for  sooner  or  later  the  insect  will  cross  the 
Hudson  and  begin  its  work  of  destruction.  Smother¬ 
ing  calamity  in  the  cradle  is  comparatively  easy. 
Watchfulness  rather  than  strength  is  required.  Mas¬ 
tering  it  after  it  assumes  a  giant’s  form  taxes  every 
resource  of  will  and  strength.  The  moth  has  already 
appeared  in  New  York,  but  was  quickly  discovered 
and  burned  out.  Watch  for  it  and  report  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  at  once  if  you  find  it. 

* 

We  are  experimenting  with  some  box  packing ;  that  is, 
we  are  trying  to  learn  how  to  do  it.  Very  few  Virginia 
apples  are  boxed.  No  doubt  it  will  pay  us  to  box  our 
fancy  stuff  if  we  can  learn  how  to  do  it.  G. 

That  man  is  going  at  it  in  the  right  way.  He  will 
learn  how  to  pack  apples  in  boxes.  He  admits  that 
at  present  he  does  not  know  how,  and  that  is  the 
most  hopeful  indication  that  he  will  learn.  It  looks 
easy  to  put  fruit  into  a  box  and  then  say  the  pack¬ 
age  is  just  as  good  as  the  box  from  Oregon,  but 
when  you  come  to  convince  the  buyer  you  meet  with 
another  story.  Those  western  people  have  been  in 
the  business  many  years.  They  have  experts  to  pack 
their  fruit,  and  the  expert  is  always  better  than  the 
beginner.  Whether  a  man  packs  apples  or  makes  a 
watch,  he  acquires  skill  with  experience,  and  in  no 
other  way.  Some  men  pack  boxed  fruit  and  become 
discouraged  because  their  first  efforts  will  not  rank 
with  the  best  western  product.  Others,  like  our  Vir¬ 
ginia  friend,  confess  that  they  have  much  to  learn, 
and  start  patiently  in  to  learn  it.  This  latter  class 
will  master  the  difficulty  and  succeed. 


An  English  dairy  farmer  sued  a  milk  dealer  to 
recover  value  of  milk  cans  lost  by  a  railroad.  Under 
the  contract  between  the  two  parties  the  farmer  sent 
cans  of  milk  wherever  the  dealer  ordered.  Some  of 
the  milk  was  sent  direct  to  the  dealer,  while  in  other 
cases  orders  were  sent  to  ship  to  other  parties.  The 
farmer  had  an  agreement  with  the  railroad  to  return 
the  empty  cans,  but  this  agreement  had  an  “owner's 
risk”  contract  and  thus  no  collection  could  be  made 
for  the  loss.  It  came  out  at  the  trial  that  24  cans 
were  lost.  Of  these  four  went  direct  to  the  dealer, 
and  20  to  other  parties  on  the  dealer’s  order.  The 
judge  decided  that  20  of  those  cans,  while  ordered 
by  the  dealer,  never  went  actually  into  his  possession, 
and  he  was  not  responsible  for  them.  He  was  re¬ 
sponsible  only  for  the  four  which  went  direct  to  him 
for  handling.  Here  we  have  the  same  story  on  both 
sides  of  the  water.  Both  the  railroad  and  the  dealer 
are  able  to  escape  responsibility,  while  the  loss  falls 
upon  the  producer. 

* 

When  the  direct  primary  bill  came  before  the  last 
New  York  Legislature  there  were  only  28  votes  for  it 
in  the  Assembly.  At  the  election  on  November  2  at 
least  50  assemblymen  pledged  to  vote  for  direct  nom¬ 
inations  were  elected.  Senator  John  Raines  was  beaten 
in  his  own  county,  and  Speaker  Wadsworth  barely 
scraped  through.  One  of  the  most  notable  victories 
was  in  Onondago  County,  where  John  T.  Roberts  was 
elected  on  an  independent  ticket.  In  several  counties, 
while  the  politicians  won  they  were  so  badly  scared 
that  they  realize  now  what  the  people  demand.  On 
page  910  we  made  the  following  estimate  of  results : 

The  next  legislature  will  show  a  good  gain  of  members 
in  favor  of  direct  nominations.  The  Governor  will  offer 
another  bill.  The  politicians  of  both  parties  will  still  be 
strong  enough  to  defeat  it.  Governor  Hughes  would  in 
that  ease  no  doubt  feel  justified  in  offering  to  accept  a 
renomination  as  he  did  last  year.  What  then?  Last  year, 
under  similar  conditions,  the  people  compelled  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  other  groat  party  men  to  interfere  and  forced  the 
politicians  to  renominate  the  Governor. 

The  only  change  we  would  make  now  is  to  figure 
that  the  politicians  have  had  a  stronger  dose  than  was 
expected. 

* 

Not  a  word  or  a  dollar  yet  from  Luther  Burbank ! 
There  are  others,  however.  One  good  friend  was 
notified  that  he  had  a  credit  of  55  cents  in  subscription 
premiums.  This  was  his  reply: 

Credit  for  Fake  Fighting  Fund.  1  received  more 
than  I  pay  for. 

This  55  cents  and  the  spirit  which  accompanies  the 
letter  is  worth  more  to  us  than  Burbank’s  $10,000.  In 
fact,  Burbank,  by  his  silence,  is  doing  more  than  any¬ 
one  else  to  build  up  that  “Fake  Fighting  Fund.”  He 
wrote  us  that  he  declined  to  be  drawn  into  any  scheme 
for  increasing  the  circulation  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We 
take  pleasure  in  assuring  him  that  his  silence  has  thus 
far  proved  a  better  subscription  argument  among 
those  who  hate  fakers  than  anything  we  could  have 
thought  of.  One  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  most  eloquent 
eulogists  recently  wrote  that  he  thought  the  whole 
affair  “rather  small  business.”  We  put  the  case  at 
him  as  we  see  it,  and  he  now  comes  back  with  this : 

“/  still  think  you  have  the  small  end  of  a  very  large 
question.’” 

He  begins  to  see  the  size  of  it  at  least.  We  have 
had  some  experience  as  a  ball  player,  but  we  never 
knew  of  anyone  to  make  a  base  hit  when  holding  the 
big  end  of  the  bat.  The  small  end  of  a  club  suits  us 
very  well ! 

* 

Mr.  Allen’s  article  on  the  care  of  stable  manure 
comes  just  at  the  right  time.  You  may  call  yourself 
a  good  farmer,  yet  the  chances  are  that  you  waste 
a  fair  share  of  the  plant  food  in  the  farm  manure. 
If  you  took  the  cash  which  this  loss  represents  and 
threw  it  away  your  family  might  be  justified  in  ap¬ 
plying  for  a  guardian.  The  loss  in  plant  food  is 
slower  and  less  perceptible,  yet  it  is  no  less  real. 
Can  you  not  plan  to  save  it?  Mr.  Allen  plans  to 
save  by  getting  the  fresh  manure  out  on  the  grass 
lands  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  this  practice  there  is 
little  if  any  loss  by  fermentation,  while  the  living  crop 
of  grass  will  take  care  of  most  of  the  leaching  ex¬ 
cept  where  a  sheet  of  water  flows  over  the  field.  In 
such  a  case  we  would  not  haul  out  manure  in  this 
way.  In  most  cases  we  think  the  chief  gain  in 
hauling  manure  every  day  or  week  is  in  getting  the 
work  done.  If  the  manure  is  hauled  during  Winter 
the  teams  and  men  are  free  for  other  work  when 
Spring  comes.  Where  the  manure  is  piled  in  a  shed 
on  a  cement  floor  with  plaster  or  kainit  used  freely, 
and  kept  moist,  there  is  little  loss  of  plant  food,  and 
the  manure  is  put  in  better  shape  for  spreading.  We 
would,  however,  rather  have  it  spread  on  a  hillside 
than  left  under  the  eaves  of  the  barn  with  the  water 
draining  though  it. 


The  local  milk  companies  have  advanced  the  price 
of  bottled  milk  in  New  York  City  from  eight  to  nine 
cents  per  quart.  The  producer  gets  four  cents  per 
quart  for  it  delivered  in  New  York  City.  The 
local  milk  companies  get  five  cents  for  taking  it 
from  the  city  depot  and  delivering  it  to  the  con¬ 
sumer's  door.  They  get  one  cent  a  quart  more  for 
this  delivery  than  the  farmer  gets  for  producing  it, 
carting  it  to  the  station,  and  paying  from  26  to  32 
cents  per  can  freight,  and  an  additional  five  cents 
per  can  ferriage.  Yet  if  the  farmers,  one  and  all, 
withheld  their  milk  for  24  hours  there  would  be  such 
a  famine  in  this  city  as  would  bring  the  proudest 
milk  barons  to  their  knees.  Some  day  these  producers 
will  form  a  cooperative  distributing  station  among 
themselves,  and  distribute  their  own  milk.  If  they 
do  it  wisely,  the  consumer  will  then  pay  less  and 
the  farmer  will  get  more. 

* 

In  discussing  the  New  England  fruit  show  and 
what  is  to  come  from  it  we  knew  that  the  following 
trouble  would  have  to  be  faced: 

If  you  are  computing  damage  to  fruit  trees  by  deer, 
I  have  a  ease  from  Rhode  Island.  I  planted  an  apple 
orchard  of  150  trees  some  years  ago  in  North  Kingston, 
K.  I.,  on  the  Stringfellow  method.  The  trees  did  mag¬ 
nificently.  The  place  is  overrun  with  deer,  which  we  are 
forbidden  to  shoot  under  $500  penalty.  The  deer  got  to 
work  at  the  young  apple  trees,  and  our  best  efforts  to 
circumvent  "them  were  useless.  We  had  to  abandon  the 
whole  planting.  It  is  very  amusing  in  this  connection  to 
read  about  the  efforts  of  the  New  England  fruit  show  in 
Boston  to  encourage  fruit  growing  in  the  East.  In  Rhode 
Island  we  can  heat  the  whole  world  on  flavor  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  Roxbury  Russets,  R.  1.  Greenings,  Baldwins, 
Porter  and  Gravenstein  app'es,  hut  not  until  wo  we  are 
allowed  the  privilege  of  saying  what  kind  of  animals  shall 
have  the  run  of  the  orchard,  which  privilege  is  denied  us 
by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

w.  15.  WELLINC. 

You  cannot  get  anyone  to  deny  the  facts  or  the 
logical  outcome  from  them.  Our  hope  from  such 
meetings  as  that  fruit  show  is  that  business  men  in 
town  and  city  will  realize  at  last  the  importance  of 
the  fruit-growing  industry.  When  they  realize  its  im¬ 
portance  to  New  England  they  will  help  wipe  out  this 
curse  of  deer  just  as  they  would  fight  against  a  men¬ 
ace  to  their  own  business.  The  fruit  growers  need 
the  help  of  these  city  men.  How  can  they  get  it  except 
by  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  their  business? 

* 

We  have  the  facts  about  a  seed-buying  case  which 
ought  to  interest  farmers.  A  man  in  New  York 
State  ordered  40  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed  from  a 
dealer.  This  seed  was  guaranteed  fine  and  free  from 
weed  seed.  The  farmer,  when  ordering,  made  it 
clear  that  he  would  have  it  examined  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  or  an  experiment  station.  If 
those  authorities  found  dodder  or  a  large  number  of 
other  weed  seeds,  or  if  the  seed  was  not  strong,  the 
farmer  was  to  return  it  and  get  his  money  back. 
This  was  understood  by  all  the  parties  and  the  seed 
was  shipped  and  paid  for.  A  sample  sent  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  was  tested  and  showed  a 
germination  of  72  per  cent.  In  one  pound  were  7462 
weed  seeds,  1,230  of  which  were  dodder.  Another  sam¬ 
ple  sent  to  the  experiment  station  was  examined  there 
and  called  “the  poorest  we  have  ever  seen.”  The 
seeds  were  poor  and  shrunken  and  full  of  dirt.  Of 
course,  this  seed  was  sent  back  to  the  dealer.  He 
has  not  yet  returned  the  money,  but  that  matter  is 
not  ended.  The  farmer  was  right  in  refusing  to  put 
such  seed  into  his  soil.  Such  trash  is  a  terrible  curse 
to  any  farm.  The  Department  at  Washington  and 
most  of  the  State  experiment  stations  stand  ready 
to  test  such  seeds,  and  the  safest  way  to  buy  is  to 
go  where  the  Government  test  will  be  accepted. 


BREVITIES. 

Perhaps  the  American  people  are  not  using  lime !  In 
1908  2,766,873  tons  worth  $11,091,186  were  made. 

The  first  thing  for  the  institute  speaker  is  to  get  all 
his  axes  ground  sharp  before  he  starts  out.  Don’t  ask 
people  to  grind  them  ! 

Mr.  John  M.  Jamison,  of  Southern  Ohio,  tells  of  growing 
$37  of  peas  per  acre,  then  seeding  to  Alfalfa,  and  getting 
$7  worth  of  it  the  same  season. 

Here  is  wisdom  from  Virginia  :  “The  ten  cents  for  10 
weeks  lias  convinced  me  that  1  am  too  poor  to  be  without 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.” — l.  c.  t. 

An  English  farmer  caught  a  boy  stealing  apples,  and  as 
a  punishment  put  him  in  sheep  dip.  This  farmer  was 
forced  to  dip  into  his  pocket  for  $7.50  to  pay  his  fine. 

Seneca  Grange  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  won  a  $25  prize 
for  a  fair  exhibit.  The  members  voted  to  use  the  money 
in  buying  hooks  on  domestic  economy  and  agriculture. 

Now  comes  a  scientific  theory  to  prove  that  sour  milk 
prolongs  life.  First  thing  you  know  *iome  man  prosecuted 
for  not  washing  milk  cans  will  put  that  up  for  a  defense. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Germany  recently  decided  that 
machinery,  when  walled  in,  becomes  a  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing — subject  to  a  real  estate  mortgage.  In  the  case  de¬ 
cided  the  machinery  was  to  he  paid  in  installments,  a  lien 
to  stand  until  full  payments  were  made.  Under  the  de¬ 
cision  such  a  lien  will  not  hold. 


1900. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  DENMARK. 

The  farmers  of  Denmark  are  prosperous,  and  they 
deserve  to  be,  for  they  have  made  much  of  a  hard 
situation.  Denmark  is  not  naturally  a  fertile  coun¬ 
try.  The  climate  is  trying,  and  the  soil  is  naturally 
poor.  With  each  Danish  farmer  working  for  him¬ 
self,  as  we  do  in  most  parts  of  this  country,  the  na¬ 
tion  would  be  poor  and  backward.  The  Danes  have 
worked  out  their  success  through  co-operation  in 
education  and  in  business.  The  Government  educates 
farmers  along  practical  lines.  A  few  years  ago  far- 
seeing  men  realized  that  Denmark  had  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  a  dairy  country.  They  also  saw  that  suc¬ 
cess  was  only  possible  through  co-operative  work, 
which  meant  a  thorough  spread  of  knowledge  and  a 
uniform  product.  In  no  other  way  could  Denmark 
export  a  standard,  uniform  butter,  cheese  or  bacon. 
The  plan  of  farm  education  was  patiently  analyzed 
and  grouped  around  several  tilings — selection  and 
breeding  of  the  best  dairy  cow  for  the  climate  and 
soil;  growing  the  best  and  most  economical  home¬ 
grown  food  for  that  cow ;  making  the  best  butter  and 
the  best  bacon  and  selling  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Here  iwas  a  national  system  of  education  worked  out 
to  develop  a  national  industry.  It  was  not  for  the 
individual,  but  for  all  farmers,  and  it  developed  a 
national  spirit  which  has  put  dairying  at  the  head  of 
Danish  industries.  The  education  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  provides  does  not  stop  at  telling  farmers  how 
to  produce  more  butter,  but  it  goes  on  to  show  them 
how  to  sell  that  butter  and  how  to  obtain  their  fair 
rights  in  the  market.  That  accounts  for  the  success 
of  the  Danes.  They  received  a  practical  education, 
and  took  hold  of  it  together  in  good  faith.  Why  not 
operate  in  the  same  way  in  this  country?  For  one 
reason,  this  Nation  is  too  large.  Denmark  is  a  small 
country,  only  one-quarter  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  In  this  great  land  general  co-operation  is 
impossible  yet,  because  in  some  respects  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  one  section  oppose  those  of  another.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  in  States  or  smaller  sections  after  the  Danish 
plan  is  not  only  practical,  but  the  only  business  hope. 
For  example,  in  New  England,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
such  a  development  in  apple  growing  as  never  was 
known  before.  Let  the  strength  of  the  colleges  and 
stations  in  that  section  be  spent  upon  a  clear  analysis 
of  the  apple  business.  Learn  all  that  human  ingenuity 
can  find  out  about  varieties,  culture,  feeding  and 
above  all  selling.  New  York  is  a  great  dairy  State, 
the  Delaware  peninsula  a  great  truck  and  fruit  gar¬ 
den-other  States  have  their  specialties.  Let  farm 
education  or  research  be,  if  need,  narrowed  down  to 
the  special  needs  of  these  sections  in  the  things  in 
which  there  is  most  promise.  Above  all  things,  the 
lesson  from  Denmark  is  that  farm  education  should 
give  more  attention  to  the  business  side  of  farming, 
and  tell  how  to  dispose  of  produce  after  it  is  grown. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Judge  Ilolt  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court*  decided  October  2(5  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
men  had  been  too  slow  in  getting  after  at  least  two  of 
the  eight  men  who  were  indicted  last  July  together  with 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  on  a  charge  of 
violating  the  criminal  clause  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  by  engaging  in  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  and 
commerce.  The  decision  handed  down  by  Judge  Ilolt 
was  to  the  effect  that  in  the  case  of  Gustav  E.  Ivissel  and 
Thomas  B  Ilarned  the  statute  of  limitations  acted  as  a  bar 
to  the  prosecution.  The  indictment  charged  that  these 
men,  with  John  E.  Parsons  and  five  other  sugar  trust 
directors,  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  Pennsylvania 
Sugar  Refining  Company  from  doing  business.  It  was  set 
forth  that  Kissel,  acting  secretly  as  the  agent  of  the  trust, 
arranged  for  a  loan  of  $1,250,000  to  Adolph  Segal  ot 
Philadelphia.  As  collateral  for  this  loan  2(5,000  shares, 
a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  company,  were 
nut  up.  UsinK  this  stock  control,  it  wus  charged  fin t her, 
the  sugar  trust  people  were  able  to  have  a  new  board  of 
directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  company  selected,  and  this 
new  board  met  and  voted  to  close  the  Pennsylvania  com¬ 
pany,  which  since  has  been  closed.  .  .  .  Arthur  1 . 

lleinzo  brother  of  Fritz  Augustus,  was  sentenced  October 
2<5  by  Judge  Ray  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
New '  York  to  pay  a  fine  of  $250  and  to  serve  ten  days 
in  prison.  Heinzo  was  convicted  last  June  on  the  charge 
of  obstructing  the  administration  of  justice  by  aiding  the 
flight  to  Canada  of  Tracy  Buckingham,  a  clerk  in  the  offices 
of  the  United  Copper  Company.  Buckingham  was  under 
the  subpoena  of  the  Federal  Courts  at  the  time  to  testify 
before  tile  Federal  Grand  Jury  concerning  the  removal  and 
mutilation  of  ttie  copper  company’s  books  which  were 
wanted  by  the  District  Attorney  for  use  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  pending  before  the  Grand  Jury  into  the  copper  trans¬ 
actions  of  F.  Augustus  Heinze.  .  .  .  Thirty-four  lives 
were  lost  through  the  wrecking  of  the  Donaldson  Une 
steamship  Hestia  on  a  shoal  near  Old  Proprietor  Ledge, 
Grand  Manan  Island,  New  Brunswick.  October  2G.  Only 
six  lives  were  saved  out  of  the  ship’s  complement  of  40 
men  The  survivors  were  taken  from  the  stranded  vessel 
by  a  crow  of  life  savers  who  put  out  from  the  Seal  Cove 
station  on  Grand  Manan  and  fought  their  way  through 
heavy  seas  and  around  ledges  until  at  last  they  got  a  Ion  g- 
sj,lo  .  .  ’Pile  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  held  October 

2(5  that  tlie  city  of  Chicago  was  responsible  for  cars 
burned  in  the  railroad  riots  there  in  1894  whether  or  not 
they  were  owned  by  the  company  whose  tracks  they  oc¬ 
cupied  wher  destroyed.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of  the 
Pittsburg.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 
Twelve  men  were  killed  and  two  others  fatally  injured  by 
an  explosion  of  dynamite  in  Franklin  No.  2  slope  of  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company,  at  Johnstown,  1‘a..  October  ‘51. 
Mine  officials  believe  that  a  large  quantity  of  dynamite 
used  in  mine  excavations  exploded.  All  the  men  were 
mutilated  and  burned  so  badly  that  their  identification  can 
ho  established  only  by  the  recovery  of  the  time  checks  and 
payrolls  of  the  company. 

November  2  the  reform  element 
Albany.  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  the  reform  candidate 
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ononts  .  .  .  Tom  L.  Johnson,  the  Mayor  of  Cleve- 

ind  whose  three  cent  fare  fight  has  made  him  famous, 
-as  beaten  by  Hermann  Bachr,  Republican,  by  a  majority 
f  from  2,500  to  4.000.  Johnson’s  defeat  is  due  to  his 
a rrying  on  the  street  car  war  long  after  the  people  had 
ecided  that  they  wanted  a  settlement.  Though  he  a  few 
reeks  ago  agreed  to  a  referendum  election  on  the  question, 
he  people  generally  seem  to  have  doubted  his  sincerity, 
lusiness  men  of  Cleveland,  almost  to  a  man.  were  against 
im  because  he  had  not  begun  several  improvements  long 
ceded.  .  .  .  There  were  only  three  elections  for  Gover- 

or — in  Rhode  Island.  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  The 
lepublicans  carried  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  and 
he  Democrats  as  usual,  won  in  Virginia.  The  only  result 
f  National  significance  is  in  Massachusetts,  whore  the 
’ayne-Aldrich  Tariff  Bill  was  a  prominent  issue.  Ex- 
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State  Senator  Vahey,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gover¬ 
nor,  loses  by  about  10,000,  after  running  heavily  in  Boston. 
Gov.  Draper’s  small  plurality — it  was  00,000  last  time — - 
is  taken  as  a  strong  indication  of  the  attitude  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  toward  the  Tariff  bill  in  the  Congressional  election 
next  year.  Direct  nominations  also  entered  into  the 
Massachusetts  campaign,  Vahey  making  his  fight  on  that 
issue  nearly  as  much  as  on  tariff  revision.  National  issues, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  factor  in  this  virtual 
victory  for  the  Democratic  platform.  This  was  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  where  the  tariff  question  was  directly 
presented  as  an  issue.  In  their  effort  to  conciliate  the 
tariff  revision  Republican  voters,  the  Democrats  went  to 
the  length  of  nominating  two  low-tariff  Republicans  on 
their  ticket,  one  of  whom,  Eugene  N.  Eoss.  the  candidate 
for  Lieutenant  Governor,  has  been  the  most  strenuous 
advocate  of  that  reform  in  the  Republican  Party.  Foss  ran 
only  slightly  ahead  of  Vahey. 

NATIONAL  REVENUES. — The  Aldrich-Payne  tariff  act 
produced  $23,376,000  more  revenue  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  September  and  part  of  October,  than  did 
the  Dingloy  law  for  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The 
increase  of  expenditures  was  so  great,  however,  that  the 
Treasury  deficit  at  present  is  only  $7,000,000  ]ess  than 
it  was  at  this  time  last  year,  or  to  be  exact,  it  is  still 
approximately  $32,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  revenues 
has  been  due  almost  entirely  to  customs.  Since  July.  1 
the  receipts  from  customs  have  been  $107,365,000.  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $23,376,000  over  the  customs  receipts  from  the 
Iiingley  act  comparative  period  of  last  year.  Treasury 
officers  admit  that  the  Treasury  deficit  is  not  being  wiped 
out  as  rapidly  as  they  desired.  They  are  disappointed  by 
the  internal  revenue  receipts,  and  blame  the  increase  of 
expenditures.  _ _ 

NOTES  ON  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

In  our  opinion  the  potato  crop  in  the  United  States  this 
year  will  be  considerably  larger  than  last.  This  practically 
applies  to  every  potato-producing  section  that  we  know  of 
in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
any  opportunity  for  imported  potatoes  this  season.  It 
looks  now  as  though  potatoes  will  be  about  the  only  import¬ 
ant  table  commodity,  or  rather  necessity,  that  will  be 
reasonable  in  price  during  the  next  eight  months. 

Columbus,  fWiio.  joiin  amicon  bro.  &  co. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  prices  will  advance  in 
the  near  future.  The  supplies  seem  to  be  heavy  in  New 
York  State,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  quotations 
are  about  the  same  from  all  sections,  between  55  and  (50 
cents  delivered  this  city.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
market  of  from  85  to  90  cents  per  bushel  would  attract 
the  imports  of  foreign  potatoes.  This  market  does  not 
take  foreign  potatoes  however  until  all  the  nearby  stock 
is  exhausted.  ciias.  a.  mueiilbronner. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

We  rather  look  for  lower  prices  in  the  next  two  months, 
and  probably  higher  prices  after  that  on  potatoes.  We 
are  paying  the  farmers  here  to-day  70  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  for  Pearl  potatoes.  Our  reports  indicated  a 
lighter  crop  than  last  year;  however,  potatoes  are  not 
moving  as  fast  as  usual,  and  if  this  condition  keeps  up  we 
shall  have  a  large  crop  in  this  district,  as  all  farmers 
are  holding  for  higher  orlces.  Regarding  the  price  as  to 
potatoes  being  imported  from  Europe,  will  state  that  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  prices,  as  our  natural  markets 
are  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Northern  Texas,  and  potatoes 
that  are  imported  do  not  get  into  these  markets. 

Greeley,  Colo.  R.  b.  kugh  &  co. 

From  our  reports  and  observations,  we  think  the  crop 
of  potatoes  is  much  heavier  here  this  year  than  last. 
We  think  that  every  section  in  the  country  has  larger 
supplies  this  year  with  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  no  doubt  hurt  very  badly  by  the  extreme 
drought,  but  this  is  the  only  State  we  know  of  that 
has  had  a  short  supply ;  the  other  States  all  seem  to 
have  an  extremely  large  supply.  Just  as  soon  as  po¬ 
tatoes  get  scarce  at  around  80  cents  a  bushel  they  com¬ 
mence  to  import,  as  they  can  usually  import  and  sell 
tlie  imported  stock  at  an  average  of  80  cents  and  make 
money.  wm.  weinert  &  co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  believe  there  is  such  a  large  crop  of  potatoes  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  any  particular  high  price  to  rule  all  through 
the  season.  We  look  to  see  a  fairly  steady  market  right 
straight  through,  and  any  particular  or  sharp  advance  will 
be  occasioned  in  our  opinion  only  by  scarcity  of  cars  and 
inability  to  get  out  the  stuff,  by  reason  of  cold  weather  or 
some  similar  reason.  The  crop  of  potatoes  in  our  State 
is  very  large,  and  all  have  excellent  quality.  In  order  to 
attract  imports  of  potatoes  we  should  imagine  that  prices 
would  have  to  rule  at  seaboard  points  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1.75  to  $2  per  barrel  sacked.  J.  M.  FAMechon  &  co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

We  believe  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  decline  in  price.  We  base  our  opinion  on  the 
fact  that  farmers  have  been  very  busy  gathering  in  their 
crops  and  have  not  devoted  very  much  attention  to  their 
marketing  of  potatoes,  leaving  these  until  other  more  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  work  shall  have  been  accomplished. 
As  near  as  we  can  learn  there  is  a  good  crop  of  potatoes 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  New  York  :  the  quality  is  also 
better  than  last  year  and  this  will  make  the  deal  much 
more  satisfactory  all  around.  With  the  light  duty  of  25 
cents  per  bushel  in  effect  on  foreign  potatoes  we  cannot 
see  how  they  could  possibly  he  contracted  to  our  market 
for  some  time  to  come.  What  price  will  bring  them  out, 
of  course,  we  do  not  know.  We  judge,  however,  that 
nothing  short  of  75  cents  per  bushel  would  pay. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  the  weil  brocicman  co. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  N.  E.  FRUIT  SHOW. 

It  Is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  success  or 
failure  of  an  undertaking  so  soon  after  its  inception  as 
Is  tlie  present  stage  of  the  movement  for  better  fruit 
growing  in  the  New  England  States.  That  we  have  had 
a  wonderfully  successful  exhibition  no  one  can  question ; 
that  we  have  awakened  a  greater  interest  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  and  all  questions  relating  thereto  no  one.  who  knows 
anything  about  it,  can  deny — but  the  future  of  this 
whole  matter  depends  so  directly  upon  the  growers  them¬ 
selves.  that  it  is  hard  to  say  more  than  this:  “When 
New  England  is  once  wakened  up,  she  will  not  go  to 
sleep  again  very  soon.”  One  of  the  most  important 
outcomes  of  the  New  England  fruit  show  has  been  the 
closer  relationshin  established  between  the  fruit-growing 
interests  of  tlie  different  States.  Local  conditions  in  the 
several  States  have  been  more  fully  studied,  comparison 
in  products  made,  and  the  fact  that  certain  kinds  of 
apples  can  he  grown  to  bettor  advantage  in  Maine  than 
in  Connecticut,  in  New  Hampshire  than  in  Massachusetts, 
entirely  proved.  Another  good  result  of  the  past  show 
was  the  bringing  together  of  people  with  like  interests 
and  the  forming  of  closer  ties  of  sympathy  and  helpful¬ 
ness  between  them.  A  great  lesson  which  the  show 
has  taught  us  is  that  while  we  can  and  do  grow  fruit 
which  has  no  equal  on  this  continent,  we  have  very 
poor  ideas  and  impractical  methods  of  handling  this  fruit. 
Our  barrel  was  much  bettor  than  our  box  packing,  hut 
neither  was  what  even  the  most  optimistic  of  us  could 
call  perfect.  Wo  sadly  need  practice  or  exports  to  do 
this  work  for  us,  before  we  can  hope  to  compote  with 
our  western  rivals.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  and  for  our 
encouragement,  the  common  verdict  of  visitors  to  our 
exhibition  was  that  our  fruit  compared  favorably  with 
that  from  the  West.  One  point  which  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  and  which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
fruit  show,  was  that  we  very  unforl  unatcly  held  our  show 
too  early  for  most  of  the  States.  This  season  is  from 
two  to  three  weeks  later  than  the  average,  so  the  ex¬ 
hibition  came  just  at  the  time  when  most  of  the  farmers 
were  picking  their  apples  for  market,  so  could  afford 
neither  the  time  nor  expense  to  leave  their  work  and 
take  their  fruit  away  for  display.  This  was  unfortu¬ 


nate.  hut  could  not.  have  been  foreseen.  Had  this  been 
a  normal  season,  the  story  would  have  been  diff  rent, 
with  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit  shown. 

The  success  of  the  New  England  fruit  show  rested 
largely  upon  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  several  Slate 
vice-presidents,  for  without  their  aid  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  collect  the  fruit  exhibited,  and  kept  alive  an 
interest  throughout  the  different  States.  iAit  me  here 
say  that  the  future  success  of  this  organization  depends 
largely  upon  the  work  and  help  that,  these  men  and 
others  like  them  will  give  to  the  cause.  This  kind  of 
an  undertaking  must  of  necessity  he  kept  alive  by  a 
great  deal  of  individual  effort:,  and  it  is  from  this  that 
the  life  of  the  organization  must  come.  Great  credit  is 
due  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soeiotv  for  its  gen¬ 
erosity  in  loaning  their  building  for  the  fruit  show. 
The  building  was  very  well  adapted  to  hold  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  the  size  of  the  one  this  year,  the  different  halls 
being  located  that  the  exhibits  could  be  easily  divided 
into  three  parts,  as  follows:  Single  plate  exhibition  of 
fruit  in  the  lecture  hall ;  State  Grange  and  general  col¬ 
lection  of  plate  exhibits  in  tlie  small  hall  ;  the  large 
showing  of  boxes  and  barrels,  together  with  the  trade 
exhibits,  in  the  main  hall.  This  arrangement  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  served  to  keep  the  different  features 
of  the  show  distinctive,  but  readily  accessible.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  single  plate  exhibition  was  strictly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  schedule  numbers  of  the  New  England 
fruit  show’s  premium  list,  so  that  the  work  of  the 
judges  was  easier  in  this  department  than  in  others. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  same  arrangement  was  carried  out 
with  entries  for  both  boxes  and  barrels,  but  here  more 
difficulty  was  experienced,  for  it  was  possible  for  a  barrel 
or  box  to  be  entered  in  three  separate  classes — in  the 
general  prize  class,  the  particular  class  for  its  own 
State,  and  in  the  class  for  the  sweepstakes  prizes — so 
under  these  circumstances  the  work  of  the  judges  was 
hard,  and  of  necessity  slow. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  in  considering  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ideas  which  would  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  exhibition,  finally  decided  to  make  a  large  apple  as 
the  central  feature  of  decoration  in  the  main  hall.  This 
apple  was  accordingly  made,  measuring  seven  feet  through 
tlie-  widest  part,  and  was  six  feet  high.  The  frame  was 
of  wire  covered  with  heavy  burlap,  and  this  again  cov¬ 
ered  vvitli  crab  apples,  eleven  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four*  being  used  in  the  work.  The  shading  of  a 
real  red  apple  was  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  and 
a  fine  stem  added  to  the  top,  so  that  at  a  short  distance 
the  appearance  of  an  enormous  apple  was  well  carried 
out,  for  the  shape  for  such  a  large  thing  was  really 
very  good.  A  guessing  contest  was  carried  on  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  big  apple,  10  cents  a  guess  being  charged 
to  guess  the  number  of  crab  apples  on  the  big  apple— 
the  person  who  came  nearest  (he  number  to  receive  the 
best  barrel  of  apples  in  the  show.  The  fortunate  person 
guessed  within  36  of  the  correct  number.  Some  other 
features  of  the  fruit  show  were  exhibits  of  insects,  fungus 
diseases,  sprayed  and  unsprayed  fruit  (showing  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  effect  of  spraying).  An  exhibit  by  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  showing  the  results 
of  experiments  carried  on  in  fertilizing,  was  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  visitors,  and  was  in  itself  worth  a  long 
journey  to  see.  _  w.  w. 


[CONGRESS  AND  A  PARCELS  POST. 

On  page  943  Mrs.  Chase  asks,  "What  can  a  woman 
do  to  help  parcels  post?”  Now,  there  is  just  one  and 
only  one  way  to  obtain  it,  and  that  is  through  Congress, 
and  Mr.  Cannon  has  stated  in  his  usual  emphatic  lan¬ 
guage  that  such  a  bill  shall  not  pass  the  House.  Has 
Mrs.  Chase  ever  interviewed  her  husband  on  the  political 
side  of  the  case?  When  he  votes,  does  he  do  so'  for  a 
Congressman  who  is  in  favor  of  parcels  post?  Does  the 
Congressman  even  know  that  his  constituents  want  such 
a  hill  passed?  Is  the  said  Congressman  a  supporter  of 
Cannon,  and  will  he  vote  for  him  for  Speaker?  If  so. 
her  husband  is  certainly  voting  to  kill  the  measure.  If 
popular  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  parcels  post  it  would 
go  through  Congress  in  a  very  few  days,  hut  there  must 
be  some  positive  action  on  tlie  part  of  voters,  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  members  of  Congress  that  parcels  post  is  wanted, 
and  if  they  want  re-election  they  mast  carry  out  their 
constituents’  wishes  or  stay  at  home.  One  letter  from 
a  voter  to  a  Congressman  is  thrown  in  the  waste  basket, 
but  a  few  thousand  plainly  written  letters,  and  he  will 
begin  to  take  notice.  With  a  basis  of  two  voters  to  a 
family  where  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  taken,  if  each  one  would 
write  his  Congressman  and  demand  (not  ask  for)  prompt 
action,  it  would  mean  about  225,000  letters  to  be  poured 
into  Congress,  and  then  you  would  see  results  very 
plainly.  The  one  thing  our  Congressman  wants  is  votes, 
and  to  understand  he  doesn’t  own  the  county  between 
elections.  Instead  of  writing  letters  to  your  paper,  write 
your  Congressman,  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  man  who 
casts  his  vote  for  a  member  of  Congress  who  is  a  Cannon 
supporter  is  voting  against  parcels  post.  f.  c.  c. 


Wheat  is  good;  oats  fair.  Potatoes  yield  from  100 
to  250  bushels  per  acre;  price,  40  to  50  cents.  Apples 
short;  beans  fair,  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  h.  f.  c. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  much  cold,  dry  weather  lately,  much  too 
dry  and  cool  for  wheat,  which  is  making  a  very  slow 
growth.  Corn  ripened  late,  delaying  wheat  seeding  some¬ 
what,  and  many  hesitated  to  sow  early  on  account  of  dry 
weather.  Several  rather  heavy  showers  occurred  later, 
enough  to  start  the  wheat,  but  there  has  been  much  cold 
weather  and  several  freezes.  Corn  is  a  good  crop  here, 
and  the  upland  tields  are  yielding  more  than  creek 
bottoms,  which  is  due  to  the  copious  rains  of  early  Summer. 
Hogs  and  sheep  arc  good  property  ;  hogs  are  netting  local 
producers  $7.25  per  100  and  better.  Trading  in  cattle 
is  dull,  and  only  a  few  are  changing  hands.  Corn  is  in 
good  condition  and  cribbing  will  soon  begin  generally, 
though  a  few  farmers  are  shredding  now  (October  28). 
It  is  understood  that  some  wheat  is  being  held  here  for 
better  prices  later  on. 

Hillsboro,  O.  w.  e.  d. 

FARM  INSTITUTES.  POSTAL  BANKS.— In  renewing 
my  subscription  I  am  pleased  to  endorse  what  <:.  AY. 
Powell  says  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  page  903,  for  it  is  the 
only  real  farm  paper  that  I  have  ever  had.  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  farmers’ 
institutes.  My  idea  why  the  farmers’  institutes  are  of 
so  little  value  to  the  farmer  is  not  because  the  men 
in  charge  are  deficient  in  education,  but  that  they  are 
“up  against”  a  hard  proposition,  as  not  one  farmer  in 
50  lias  the  money  to  carry  out  any  such  methods  of 
farming  as  advocated  at  farmers’  institutes.  Like  the 
county  fairs,  they  stir  the  enthusiasm  in  a  farmer  to 
its  highest  pitch  when  he  marvels  at  the  improvement  in 
farm  machinery  and  in  farm  stock,  but  when  he  returns 
to  his  home,  and  is  confronted  by  the  thought  that  all 
of  those  improvements  cost  money,  and  1o  secure  improve¬ 
ments  means  large  interest,  that  is  w’’ero  the  average 
man  hacks  up,  and  both  the  farmers’  institutes  and  county 
and  State  fairs  are  failures.  If  Congress  would  give  us 
postal  savings  hanks  and  pay  two  per  cent,  and  loan 

the  money  to  farmers  at  three  pev  cent,  such  a  plan 

would  give  to  the  farmers  a  working  capital  and  make 
it  possible  for  a  farmer  to  have  improvements,  then  if 
the  State  Agricultural  Departments  would  purchase  a 
few  hundred  hulls  of  the  best  dairy  breeds  and  a  few 

hundred  rams  of  the  best  wool  and  mutton  breeds,  and 

loan  them  to  farmers  at  actual  cost  of  maintenance, 
this  would  raise  (he  production  of  milk  and  butter,  wool 
and  mutton,  at  less  cost  to  the  farmer  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  less  cost  to  the  consumer.  On  page  316.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Year  Book  of  1908.  S.  A.  Knapp  says  that  after 
40  years  of  college-trained  youths,  they  still  leave  the 
farm  for  reasons  not  difficult  to  understand,  and  that 
the  opportunities  for  accumulating  wealth  must  be  better 
for  the  masses  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  That 
is  why  1  sav  give  us  the  postal  savings  banks,  and  give 
to  the  farmers  the  increased  opportunities  that  wc  are 
all  longing  .for.  a.  j.  f. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

LIFE,  LOVE  AND  DEATH. 

A  little  dreaming  by  the  way, 

A  little  toiling  by  tlie  day, 

A  little  pain,  a  little  strife, 

A  little  joy — and  that  is  life. 

A  short-lived,  fleeting  Summer’s  mom, 

When  happiness  seems  newly  born, 

When  one  day’s  sky  is  blue  above 
And  one  bird  sings — and  that  is  love. 

A  little  wearing  of  the  years, 

The  tribute  of  a  few  hot  tears, 

Two  folded  hands — the  fainting  breath. 

And  peace  at  last — and  that  is  death. 

Just  dreaming,  loving,  dying,  so 
The  actors  in  the  drama  go ; 

A  flitting  picture  on  the -wall, 

Love,  death,  the  themes !  But  is  that  all ; 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

White  stains  on  furniture,  caused  by 
hot  dishes,  can  usually  be  removed  by 
rubbing  with  linseed  oil.  If  this  does 
not  remove  the  spot,  moisten  with  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  and  then  rub  immedi¬ 
ately  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  sweet  oil. 

* 

Cranberries  stewed  with  raisins  make 
a  very  nice  sauce.  Stew  one  teacupful 
of  raisins  in  two  teacupfuls  of  water 
for  ten  minutes,  then  add  one  quart  of 
cranberries  and  sugar  to  taste.  Stew 
until  cranberries  are  cooked,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  burning. 

* 

Hot  slaw  is  prepared  as  follows : 
Chop  a  small,  compact  head  of  cabbage 
fine  and  salt  it  sufficiently  for  the  table. 
Let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  then  put  two 
tablespoon fuls  butter  in  a  round  bot¬ 
tomed  iron  kettle.  As  soon  as  melted  and 
hot,  put  in  the  cabbage.  Cover  closely 
but  set  on  the  back  of  the  fire,  where  it 
will  simmer  but  not  scorch.  Do  not  add 
any  water.  The  'salt  will  have  drawn 
out  the  juices  of  the  cabbage  so  it  will 
have  moisture  enough.  Stir  often  to 
keep  from  burning,  but  replace  the  cov¬ 
er  quickly  each  time  so  as  .to  retain  all 
the  steam.  In  five  or  six  minutes  the 
cabbage  will  be  sufficiently  cooked.  Then 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  mixed 
smoothly  with  a  half  cupful  -thick  sweet 
cream.  Stir  well  together,  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  good  vinegar  and  serve  at  once. 

* 

Some  of  the  New  York  dairymen  re¬ 
port  a  regular  trade  in  sour  milk  and 
cream,  which  is  new  to  many  of  them. 
Sour  cream  appears  to  be  increasing  in 
demand.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
increasing  number  of  foreigners  who 
regard  sour  cream  as  a  delicacy,  but  a 
good  many  Americans  appear  to  share 
their  taste.  The  demand  for  sour  milk 
is  probably  increased  by  the  number  of 
people  trying  a  special  diet  for  various 
ills,  especially  rheumatic  affections, 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  etc.  Both 
sour  milk  and  buttermilk  have  been 
recommended  highly  by  many  of  the 
modern  specialists,  and  the  latter  is 
freely  called  for  in  all  city  restaurants, 
and  is  even  sold  in  saloons.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  it  does  not  taste  the  same  as 
when  drawn  off  fresh  from  the  churn, 
with  its  'sprightly  subacid  and  little 
flecks  of  golden  butter. 


Many  people  who  'suffer  from  tired, 
aching  feet,  and  whose  daily  work  is 
rendered  a  misery  by  the  discomfort 
they  endure,  could  get  rid  of  the  trouble 
for  all  time  by  wearing  instep  or  arch 
supporters  in  their  shoes.  Fallen  arch 
or  flat  foot  is  one  of  the  commonest 
foot  troubles  among  adults.  It  causes 
the  foot  to  become  broader  and  flat, 
there  is  a  sort  of  ■stiff  soreness  through 
the  instep,  and  under  the  outer  ankle, 
and  the  pain  extends  through  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  often  including  the  knee.  A 
sudden  jar,  such  as  may  be  caused  by 
stepping  abruptly  into  an  uneven  place, 
gives  exquisite  pain,  and  the  victim  rubs 
with  linament,  or  uses  hot  applications, 
under  the  impression  that  rheumatism 
or  some  similar  ailment  is  responsible. 
The  trouble  is  caused  by  relaxed  mus- 
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cles,  which  permit  the  arch  of  the  foot 
to  drop,  and  the  little  arch  support 
quickly  benefits  it.  The  supports,  sold 
by  all  good  shoe  stores,  cost  $2  a  pair, 
or  $1.25  for  a  single  one;  they  come 
in  sizes  to  fit  any  shoe,  and  are  not 
heavy  enough  to  cause  any  inconveni¬ 
ence.  There  are  also  special  makes  of 


6457  Child’s  Yoke  Dress,  1,  2,  4  and 
6  years. 

shoes  with  the  supports  built  in.  In 
young  people  flat  foot  sometimes  occurs 
as  the  result  of  poor  nutrition  combined 
with  occupations  that  necessitate  con¬ 
stant  standing,  and  in  such  cases  rest, 
tonics,  liberal  diet  and  general  hygienic 
care  are  needed.  In  weakly  children 
there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  flat 
foot  caused  by  turning  the  foot  too  far 
outward,  but  this  can  be  corrected  by 
tonics,  heelless  shoes,  and  by  instruct¬ 
ing  the  patient  to  walk  with  toes  turned 
in.  In  some  very  severe  cases  surgical 
treatment  is  necessary.  Women  who  are 
much  on  their  feet  will  find  that  arch 
supporters  and  rubber  heels  will  relieve 
fatigue,  even  where  actual  flat  foot  has 
not  become  apparent. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  simple  little  dress  such  as  No.  6457 
can  be  utilized  in  a  great  many  different 


6465  College  Girl’s  Blouse, 

14,  16  and  18  years. 

ways.  In  the  illustration  it  is  made  of 
fine  lawn  and  the  yoke  is  embroidered. 
This  yoke  could  be  made  of  all-over 
material,  however,  and  for  the  banding 
either  lace  or  embroidery  is  appropriate. 
For  the  dress  itself,  all  the  pretty  mus¬ 
lins  can  be  utilized  or  any  of  the  simple 
wools,  such  as  cashmere,  albatross  and 
the  like.  The  dress  is  made  with  a  pret- 
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tily  shaped  yoke  and  the  full  portions. 
These  last  are  tucked  and  joined  to  the 
yoke  and  the  trimming  conceals  the 
seam.  The  sleeves  are  made  in  one  piece 
each  and  can  be  finished  either  with 
plain  or  fancy  cuffs.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(4  years)  is  3  yards  24,  2%  yards  32  or 
2 )/%  yards  44  inches  wide  with  4  yards 
of  banding  and  Y  yard  18  inches  wide 
for  the  yoke.  The  pattern  6457  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  children  of  1,  2,  4  and  6  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  blouse  shown  is  one  of  this  Fall’s 
novelties.  It  can  be  made  from  serge 
or  from  broadcloth,  or  from  similar 
material.  It  can  be  worn  with  a  plaited 
skirt  to  match  or  can  be  used  separately 
and  worn  over  an  odd  skirt  as  liked. 
This  one  is  made  of  blue  serge  with 
pearl  buttons  and  is  finished  with 
turned-over  portion  of  collar  and  cuffs 
made  from  white.  These,  last  can  be 
made  from  silk  or  the  material,  how¬ 
ever,  if  preferred.  The  model  promises 
to  be  a  favorite  of  the  season  and  al¬ 
ready  is  shown  made  from  plain  colored 
materials  with  plaid  skirts  as  well  as 
with  those  to  match.  Often  the  facing 
at  the  lower  edge  and  the  turned-over 
portions  of  collar  and  edges  are  made 
to  match  the  skirt.  The  blouse  is  made 
with  front  and  back  portions  with  un¬ 
der-arm  gores.  The  lower  edge  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  facing  and  is  turned  up 
and  buttoned  into  place.  The  sleeves 
are  in  one  place  each,  of  moderate  ful¬ 
ness  and  gathered  into  straight  cuffs. 
A  standing  collar  finishes  the  neck.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
■sixteen  year  size  is  3 y2  yards  27,  22s 
yards  32  or  lji  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  yard  27  inches  wide  for  turned 
over  portions  of  collar  and  cuffs,  Y&  yard 
27,  yard  44  or  y  52  inches  wide  for 
facing  for  lower  edge.  The  pattern  6465 
is  cut  sizes  for  girls  of  14,  16  and  18 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


November  13, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Ginseng  in  Tennessee. 

My  advice  to  those  thinking  of  ven¬ 
turing  in  ginseng  culture  is  to  go  slow, 
and  not  expect  too  great  returns.  It  re¬ 
quires  five  or  six  years  to  grow  a  mar¬ 
ketable  root,  yet  when  a  bed  is  once 
started  and  bearing  seed  the  plants  may 
be  produced  in  any  number.  My  own 
ginseng  is  growing  in  its  natural  en¬ 
vironment,  some  of  it  not  even  trans¬ 
planted.  I  ‘searched  the  woods  and 
brought  home  all  the  plants  to  be  found, 
buying  the  small  plants  with  green  tops 
from  the  ginseng  hunters  for  a  cent 
each.  I  have  several  hundred  plants 
ranging  in  size  from  a  rye  straw  to  a 
good-sized  parsnip.  A  number  of  bunch¬ 
es  found  near  the  house  in  the  forest 
were  left  standing,  and  the  others  plant¬ 
ed  near  about.  While  I  have  no  hope 
of  ever  becoming  a  millionaire  I  think 
I  have  a  pretty  fair  thing  of  it.  Any¬ 
way,  I  am  out  no  money.  When  seeds 
ripen  I  stir  up  the  soil  with  a  hoe  and 
plant  them  near  the  parent  stalk,  then 
lay  brush  over  the  bed  and  leave  them 
alone.  Sometimes  after  12  or  15  months 
there  will  be  three  tiny  leaves  showing 
up,  still  capped  by  the  seed  shell.  In 
gathering  the  wild  ginseng  the  best 
roots  were  found  where  soil  was  loose 
and  moist  on  top,  with  a  hard  clay  bed 
underneath.  In  fact,  I  never  found  a 
large  root  unless  the  ends  were  firmly 
imbedded  in  clayey  soil. 

MRS.  D.  B.  PHILLIPS. 
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\  EDdystoNo 


FOUNDED  1842 

Stylish  Dresses 

Style  can  be  had  in 
inexpensive  cotton  dress- 
goods  by  choosing  the 
right  materials. 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Prints 

are  moderate  priced  cal¬ 
icoes  with  beautiful  and 
artistic  designs  that  make 
dresses  surprisingly  dain¬ 
ty  and  up-to-date. 

^  Well  -  woven  cloth. 
Colors  that  will  not  fade. 
Standard  for  over  65 
years. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’tSimpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

ii  Established  by  Wm,  Simpson,  Sr. 


MEN  WANTED 

1200  men  Jg/1  92  profit 
average  O- —  per  day 
Selling  “WEAR-EVER"  Aluminum 
Specialties 

Half  of  these  men  had  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  Work  made  pleasant  by  our  176 
page  Instruction  Book.  No  door-to-door 
canvassing.  Let  us  show  you  what  othera 
have  done.  Address 

The  Aluminum  Cuokino  Utensil  Co.,  Desk  44,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Opportunity  knocks  hut  don’t  expect  the  door  to  be  kicked  in. 


'«  »  A 

,V| 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  doublethe  amount 

Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 

•  j  *1 
1  «  ••(! 

of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

.  39  Furnace  St., Rochester ,N.Y. 

For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 

•  *  IS 
»  9  9  t 

Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 

t 

■ .  . 

•  t 


Lighting 

'Systems 

**  fc^bOLlML  «mi 


A  COMPLETE  LIGHTING 
SYSTEM  FOB  HOMES, 
CHDRCHES,  STORES,  ETC. 

Ann  Arlior  Lighting  Systems  are  brighter 
than  gas,  steadier  and  clearer  than  elect¬ 
ric  light ,  and  cost  about  one-tenth  as  much 
to  operate.  Each  lamp  gives  300  to  500 
candle  power  for  less  than  ^  cent  per 
hour.  Fuel  is  gasoline;  perfectly  safe. 
Price  $10  up,  according  to  number  of 
lamps  desired.  We  make  inverted  arcs 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  stores,  halls* 
factories,  etc. 

WE  WANT 

who  will  push  our  lino, 
those  who  write  early, 
on  request. 


AGENTS 

Special  terms  to 
Catalog  and  prices 


SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO. 

305  Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


We’ll  sell  you  rugs  for 
2596  less 


mrsvx 


Don’t  pay  extra  money  to  a  dealer.  Buy  direct 
from  the  makers.  We’ll  give  you  best  quality, 
the  results  of  a  quarter-century  of  rug- making. 

And  we  guarantee  "  money  back "  if  you're  dissatisfied. 

HANCOCK  RUGS 

wear  like  oak.  Best  materials — perfectly  woven.  Exclusive 
distinctive  designs.  Beautiful  fadeless  colors.  Handsome 
ornaments  for  your  home.  9  x  12  rugs  at  these  low  prices : 
Ingrains,  $3.60  to  $7.50.  Tapestries,  $11  to  $17.50. 
Velvets,  $17  to  $20. 

AxminBters,  Body  Brussels,  Wiltons, $20. 50 to $36. 50. 
Freight  paid  to  the  Mississippi  on  $10  orders,  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  $25  orders.  Write  today 
for  our  handsome  money-saving  catalogue 
Showing  these  and  other  sizes  from  $2  to 
$60  in  exact  designs  and  colors. 

HANCOCK  RUG  MILLS 

Dept.  C-  Philadelphia 


. 


ONE  YEAR'S  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREIGHT  PAID 

_  Write  for  Our  Illustrated  Stove  Book 

Select  any  stove  you  wish,  and  we  will  send  it,  freight  pre- 
— 1  paid,  allowing  one  year’s  approval.  If  not  found  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  will  remove  the  stove  and 
return  your  money  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  you. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVES 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

mean  a  clear  saving  to  you  of  from  $5.00  to  $20.00 
(dealer's  profit)  and  give  you  as  good  a  stove  as  money 
can  buy — guaranteed  in  writing.  Standard  for  50  years,  thou¬ 
sands  in  use  everywhere,  furnished  in  newest  designs. 
With  every  device  for  saving  of  fuel  and  labor.  Write  for 
Our  Patent  Grate  Free  Catalog-it  will  pay  you.  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St„  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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My  Daughter  And  I. 

* 

“Mother,  how  about  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents,  this  year?” 

“Yes,  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  them. 
Now  that  the  last  jar  is  filled  with  fruit 
or  vegetables  I  fee]  like  a  comfortable 
squirrel,  and  can  turn  my  thoughts  to 
something  else.  What  are  your  ideas?” 

“I  have  not  many.  You  see  we  soph¬ 
omores  have  not  much  time  for  any¬ 
thing  except  studying,  but  I  do  intend  to 
take  time  in  “Teachers’  Institute  Week” 
to  use  my  pyrography  set — ’that  is  going 
to  be  my  stand-by  this  year.  I  shall  buy 
some  pieces  ready  to  burn.  For  others 
I  am  going  to  use  whittling  blocks, 
which  I  think  will  do  nicely,  some  for 
calendars,  the  printed  calendars  we  buy, 
you  know,  pasted  on  the  block,  and  a 
conventionalized  pattern  drawn  and 
burnt  round  it.  Then  I  thought  the 
blocks  would  be  nice  for  blotters — we 
never  have  enough  blotters.  Burn  one 
side  of  the  block  and  on  the  other  side 
fasten  quite  a  number  of  layers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  blotting-paper,  putting 
mucilage  only  at  -the  corners  so  that  it 
will  be  easy  to  strip  off  a  layer  when  it 
has  been  used.” 

“That  sounds  good.  I  mean  to  be  se- 
rere'y  practical  this  year.  I  know  you 
will  laugh  when  you  hear  I  am  going 
to  give  myself  up  to  nightgowns  and 
nightingales.  I  am  intending  to  leave 
the  young  folks  to  you  while  I  cater  for 
the  elders.  I  want  to  get  the  prettiest, 
warmest  outing  flannel  I  can  find  for 
both  garments.  The  nightingales  are 
for  the  weary  ones  who  must  spend 
days  in  bed  and  want  something  easily 
put  on  to  keep  arms  and  shoulders 
warm.  Two  and  a  half  yards  of  cloth 
are  folded  over  12  inches  at  each  end 
and  then  seamed  flat.  This  gives  a  flat 
c'osed  fold  at  each  end,  loose  enough  to 
slip  the  arms  down  easily,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  material  forms  a  loose 
wrap  over  the  back  and  shoulders.  There 
you  have  warmth  without  the  usual 
struggle  there  is  to  get  into  sleeves. 
Now  for  my  warm,  snug  nightgowns.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  will  find  time  to 
make  them.” 

“I  could  not  find  time  for  an  elaborate 
pattern,  but  this  style,  which  may  be 
called  “simplicity  nightgown”  will  soon 
be  made.  I  shall  not  decorate  them 
much — they  are  intended  for  the  busy 
ones  whose  time  is  taken  up  in  sewing 
for  their  little  ones  and  I  know  they 
will  value. the  warmth  and  comfort  more 
than  decoration.  For  a  nightgown,  two 
yards  long  (I  want  lots  of  nightgown 
for  cold  feet),  I  take  four  yards  of 
cloth  and  double  it  crosswise,  run  up 
the  sides  to  within  10  inches  of  the 
crosswise  fold.  Hollow  the  arm-hole 
slightly  and  put  in  any  desired  sleeve. 
The  crosswise  fold  forms  shoulder  the 
size  wished.  Between  the  shoulders  cut 
open  the  crosswise  fold,  insert  a  little 
gusset  at  each  side  so  as  to  fit  into  col¬ 
lar,  gather  front  and  -back  into  collar 
and  cut  opening  down  front  There  you 
have  a  nightgown  on  the  shortest  no¬ 
tice.  Those  who  wish  to  get  a  pattern 
for  a  plain  sacque  nightgown  will  find 
R.  N.-Y.  pattern  No.  6303  very  useful.” 

“I  think  those  will  be  both  pretty  and 
useful.” 

“The  next  .thing  on  my  list  is  canned 
goods.  I  have  put  up  about  twice  as 
much  fruit  and  vegetables  as  we  shall 
need,  and  I  can  give  assorted  boxes  of 
them  to  those  who  have  not  much  of  a 
supply.  By  Christmas  many  people  are 
getting  low  in  their  supplies,  and  those 
which  come  from  an  outside  source  seem 
to  be  greeted  with  quite  a  warm  wel¬ 
come.  When  the  time  comes,  I  guess 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  resist  making  some 
Christmas  cakes,  and  those,  with  nuts 
and  oranges,  will,  I  think,  complete  my 
little  Christmas  packages.  I  like  to  have 
my  presents  all  ready  beforehand  so  as 
not  to  be  too  tired  to  enjoy  thoroughly 
the  pleasure  of  giving,  and  with  all  the 
forethought  possible  Christmas  is  a  busy 
time  for  housekeepers.” 


“I  don’t  know  what  to  do  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  seven  or  under.” 

“They  are  rather  difficult,  on  a  small 
income.  Flow  do  you  like  writing  and 
drawing  materials?  Transparent  slates 
and  small  note  paper  and  envelopes,  and 
rainbow  tablets  with  good,  pretty  pen¬ 
cils?  They  like  the  different  colored 
sheets  of  rainbow  paper,  I  think,  and  in 
some  households  it  is  quite  a  tax  to  keep 
the  little  ones  supplied  with  paper  to 
scribble  on.” _  A.  e.  f. 

A  Farm  Woman  and  Her  Work. 

In  reading  the  article  on  page  932, 
reprinted  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  I  must  say  decidedly  I  do  not 
agree  with  writer  quoted.  While  not 
just  at  present  living  on  a  farm,  in  my 
younger  days  I  spent  several  years  of 
farm  life.  While  we  are  glad  to  admit 
farm  life  is  far  pleasanter,  in  a  great 
many  ways,  than  it  was  in  our  grand¬ 
mother’s  and  our  mother’s  time,  still  I 
don’t  think  it  fair  to  accuse  the  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  of  shirking  their 
duties.  It  is  much  easier  now  to  do  one’s 
work,  with  all  the  modern  appliances, 
than  it  once  was;  still,  if  it  is  easier  for 
mother  and  the  girls,  how  much  easier 
it  is  for  father  and  the  boys,  with  all 
the  new  and  high-priced  machinery,  run¬ 
ning  all  the  way  from  a  sulky  plow  and 
riding  cultivator  to  a  hayloader !  This 
runs  the  cost  of  farming  a  large  farm 
well  into  the  thousands  of  dollars,  where 
the  farmer’s  father  and  grandfather 
were  well  content  to  run  their  farms 
with  the  few  tools  at  their  command. 
But  would  anyone  advise  the  farmer  to 
go  bade  to  the  old  way,  or  could  he  go 
back  to  the  old  way  even  if  he  wanted 
to?  No;  conditions  have  changed,  and 
if  he  clung  to  the  old  way  the  more 
progressive  farmer  would  soon  own  his 
farm,  and  he  would  be  kept  by  the  town 
very  likely. 

But,  how  many  machines  are  at  moth¬ 
er’s  disposal  ?  Only  a  few ;  many  of  the 
so-called  labor-savers  are  laid  away  for 
some  time  when  the  busy  housewife  has 
more  time  to  bother  with  them.  They 
are  labor-savers  in  name  only,  but  the 
actual  machines  at  a  woman’s  command 
can  be  counted  on  one  hand.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  sewing  machine,  next  is 
the  washing  machine,  and  let  me  say 
right  here  there  are  hundreds,  yes,  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes  where  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine  is  known  only  by  name.  The 
washing  is  done  in  the  same  old  way 
as  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  and 
even  our  great-grandmothers  did  before 
us.  Of  course  the  coming  of  the  cream 
separator  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the 
farmer  as  well  as  to  his  wife.  It  is  not 
only  a  labor  saver  and  a  help  to  the 
woman,  but  an  actual  saving  of  many 
dollars,  as  any  farmer  who  has  used 
one  will  attest,  and  as  for  taking  the 
cream  to  the  creamery,  it  is  not  so  much 
different  from  the  old  way  of  taking 
the  milk  to  the  cheese  factory,  which 
was  the  rule  a  few  years  ago.  To  my 
way  of  thinking  it  is  far  superior,  as 
you  have  the  fresh  sweet  milk  for  the 
rearing  of  young  calves  and  pigs. 

The  writer  in  the  Evening  Post  must 
be  indeed  unfortunate  in  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  condition's  on  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  farms,  not  the  very  poor  nor 
yet  the  very  rich,  but  the  great  middle 
class,  where  both  the  farmer  and  his 
family  are  helping  swell  the  income; 
where  washing  and  ironing,  cooking  and 
baking,  sweeping  and  cleaning,  mending 
and  sewing,  canning,  pickling  and  pre¬ 
serving,  and  numerous  other  duties  fall 
to  the  womap’s  share,  and  last  but  not 
least  the  rearing  of  sturdy  sons  and 
daughters  to  furnish  the  brains  and 
sinew  of  the  next  generation.  I  wish  it 
might  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  in 
the  Post  to  follow  some  busy  farmer’s 
wife  from  early  dawn  until  she  lays 
away  the  last  work  at  night.  I  think  he 
would  have  a  different  story  to  write, 
and  T  think  his  respect  for  the  farmer’s 
wife  would  increase  mightily.  As  for 


the  poultry  raising  on  the  farm,  I  am 
sure  it  is  rare  to  find  a  farm  without 
its  flock  of  poultry.  Within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  there  has  been  in  this 
community  a  decided  increase  in  the 
number  of  hens  kept  on  the  farms,  ow¬ 
ing  I  think  to  the  lectures  on  poultry  in 
the  Granges  and  farmers’  clubs  and  else¬ 
where;  also  the  articles  written  in  all 
farm  and  poultry  papers,  which  "help  to 
increase  the  enthusiasm  for  poultry.  The 
high  prices  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  the 
last  few  years,  make  the  farmer’s  wife 
increase  her  flock  and  thereby  increase 
her  pin  money.  Ask  almost  any  farmer 
how  many  hens  he  keeps,  and  he  will 
tell  you  he  doesn’t  know,  for  “mother 
raises  all  the  poultry.”  You  ask  “mother” 
and  she  will  probably  tell  you  how  she 
finds  time  with  her  numerous  duties  to 
raise  a  large  flock  of  chickens,  and  may¬ 
be  she  will  also  tell  you  how  she  sold 


Macbeth  Pearl 
Glass  is  the  only 
kind  of  glass  that 
would  ever  be 
used  for  lamp- 
chimneys  if  every 
maker  consid¬ 
ered  his  interests 
identical  with 
those  of  the  user. 

It  is  only  the 
user’s  interests, 
however,  that  you  have  to  con¬ 
sider. 

See  that  my  name,  Macbeth,  is 
on  the  lamp-chimneys  you  buy, 
and  they  won’t  break  from  heat. 


eggs  enough  to  buy  all  their  groceries, 
her  aprons  and  father’s  shirts,  and  may¬ 
be  the  school  dresses  for  the  little 
daughter.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  tur¬ 
keys,  ducks  and  geese  raised  besides 
hens,  and  often  the  daughter  of  the 
house  makes  all  her  pin  mbney  in  rais¬ 
ing  poultry,  besides  helping  mother  in 
the  house,  and  often,  if  work  is  press¬ 
ing  and  father  short  a  man,  she  will  not 
be  above  helping  out  of  doors  too.  In 
fact  I  think  father  will  be  more  indig¬ 
nant  even  than  tire  women  themselves, 
at  hearing  mother  and  the  girls  called 
shirks. 

Again,  some  will  tell  you  how  the  rag 
carpets  and  rugs  and  hand-made  quilts 
are  out  of  date,  and  how  foolish  it  is 
to  waste  time  making  such  things.  You 
have  only  to  ride  out  through  the  coun¬ 
try  in  house-cleaning  time,  to  see  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  lines  handsome  quilts  and 
bed  linen  and  good  serviceable  rugs  and 
rag  carpets  to  attest  to  the  busy  fingers 
of  mother  and  the  girls,  and  they  can 
do  all  the  so-called  fancy  work  too.  Go 
into  their  parlor  and  you  will  probably 
see  as  nice  a  carpet  as  their  city  sisters, 
but  they  know  for  all-round  durability 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  good  for  the 
sitting  room  floor  as  a  rag  carpet; 
therefore  they  prepare  the  rags  and  take 
it  to  the  weaver,  or  sometimes  mother 
owns  a  loom  and  even  weaves  it  herself. 
I  tell  you  frankly  the  home  woman,  the 
woman  with  a  family,  whether  she  be 
on  a  farm  or  not,  works  more  hours 
than  any  factory  girl,  but  they  are  hap¬ 
py  nevertheless  in  knowing  that  they  are 
working  for  their  own,  and  they  care 
not  one  -straw,  whether  some  city  re¬ 
porter  tells  them  they  are  shirking  their 
duties,  or  somebody  else  wants  to  ap¬ 
point  a  commission  to  investigate  their 


One  quality:  to  get  the  correct  size  and  shape  for 
any  burner,  have  my  lamp  book.  Free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh, 


Christmas  Book  Sale 


|  TJftrishnas 

Book 


The  Rush  is 

On!  Thousuuds 
now  have  our 
big  Free  Christ¬ 
mas  Book  Sale 
Catalog.  Sit 
down  and  write 
us  a  postal  card 
this  very  min¬ 
ute  asking  for 
it.  This  catalog 
shows  plainly 
how  you  can 
save  from  one- 
fourth  to  one- 
half  on  every 
book  you  buy 
tb.s  Christmas. 
Orders  are  pouring  in  faster  every 
day  for  these  wonderful  bargains. 

5,274  Different  Titles, 

covering  one  million  books  on  sale  In  this  t  ig 
catalog,  more  than  In  many  city  libraries. 
There  are  hooks  for  young  folks  and  there 
:  are  books  for  grown  ups.  Beautiful  gift  tool  s 
,  in  colors;  magnificent  library  sets  in  cl.  th 
ami  genuine  crushed  levant  leather;  Billies 
and  books  of  science,  reference  and  business. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

.Tust  let  us  send  you  this  catalog.  We  know 
;  It  will  surprise  you.  We  are  showing  a  line 
of  books  that  people  have  been  taught  to 
'  look  for  only  in  the  stocks  of  high  class  city 
bookstores.  There  Is  no  book  too  good  to  have 
.  a  place  in  this  catalog,  but  it  also  contains  a 
,  greater  variety  of  inexpensive  bonks  than  are 
found  In  any  bookstore.  No  matter  what  you 
want  to  pay.  whether  5  cents  (there  are  100 
books  at  this  price)  or  $5.00.  we  have  the  book. 

“Longfellow’s  Poems,”  39  Cts. 
$1.00  Gift  Edition.  Put  up  in  a  Box. 

.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  bonk  bargains  in 
this  Free  Christmas  Book  Sale  Catalog,  sei.d 
us  39  cents  and  we  will  send  you  "Longfellow  's 
Poems”  handsomely  bound  in  padded 
'  covers,  gilt  top.  gold  title.  Boxed.  If 
you  want  it  shipped  by  mail  add  7 
cents  extra  for  postage.  But  whether 
you  want  this  book  or  not.  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  FREE  CHRISTMAS 
BOOK  SALK  CATALOG  N0.66R  1  8 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 


A  SENSIBLE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

WOOLEN  GOLF  GLOVES,  KNIT  TO  FIT. 
THREE  PAIRS  FOR  Si. 00. 

Plain  or  fancy  colors,  red.  blue,  brown,  black. 

Send  size,  or  drawing  of  hand.  ' 

Our  Guarantee— M oney's  worth ,  or  money  hack. 

AMERICAN  GOLF  GLOVE  CO., 

5127  Lena  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


conditions  on  the  farm,  or  some  paper 
bobs  up  with  its  annual  editorial,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  women  on  the  farm  are  go¬ 
ing  insane;  they  keep  right  on  in  their 
own  way,  glad  to  live  on  the  old  farm 
and  call  it  ’home,  sweet  home.” 

MRS.  E.  C.  MOULTON. 


TH  BE ST'”Ll  GHT 


Absolutely  safe.  Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Brilliant  600  candle  power  light. 
Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  ft  cents  per 
week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.  W rite  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Here’s  Something  New 

Kalamazoo 

You  can  save  enough  real  money  in  getting  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  to  buy  most  of  your  fuel — pay  your  taxes, 
buy  a  dress  or  suit  of  clothes  or  materially  increase  your 
bank  balance.  You  get  the  best  made — the  most  econom¬ 
ical — the  most  satisfactory  stove  or  range  to  be  had  any¬ 
where  at  any  price.  With  an  actual  cash  saving  of  from 
~ 2  c‘~  to  S4U  on  your  purchase.  Hundreds  of  thousands 

f  satisfied  users  have  told  us  this  is  true. 

We  make  it  easy  for  any  responsible  person  to  own 
[a  Kalamazoo.  We  are  the  manufacturers.  You  get 
lowest  factory  prices,  360-days’  approval  test,  and  our 
convenient  terms.  Take  your  choice — 

Cash  or  Credit 

Write  forCatalog  No.  114  and  special  terms.  It 
1  gives  you  all  the  necessary  information  about  buy¬ 
ing  and  using  a  good  stove  or  range.  Compare  our  prices  and  quality 
with  others,  prove  for  yourself  what  yousave  inbuying  a  Kalamazoo  for 
cash  or  on  time.  Freight  prepaid.  Sate  delivery  guaranteed. 


Tbit  Oven  Thermom¬ 
eter  saves  fuel  and 
makes  baking  easy. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co,,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Direct  to  You” 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED' 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW -YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

TAR  PITCH  FOR  STABLE  FLOORS. 

I  real  in  a  recent  It.  N.-Y.  of  a  tar  pitch 
used  by  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  on  a  stable  lloor. 
1  would  like  to  know  whether  the  tar  pitch 
referred  to  is  a  liquid,  and  about  what 
quantity  would  be  necessary  for  a  lloor 
12  x  18  feet;  also  what  width  you  would 
recommend  making  the  stalls,  and  whether 
the  James  stanchion  is  a  good  one.  I  also 
•want  to  concrete  the  outside  yards  of  my 
pigpens.  Would  you  recommend  the  same 
concrete  construction  as  you  recommend 
for  the  stable  floor,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  this  is  outside  work? 

HEADER. 

The  pitch  referred  to  is  in  a  semi¬ 
liquid  form.  It  comes  in  cans  or  barrels. 
We  purchased  it  from  the  Coal  Tar 
Products  Co.  Wc  ran  the  stuff  into 
the  pail,  which  we  used  to  put  it  on  in, 
and  set  the  pail  in  a  larger  vessel  of 
boiling  water,  which  made  it  very  easy 
to  apply  with  a  brush.  We  use  a  regu¬ 
lar  eight-inch  roof  brush  with  a  long 
handle.  I  should  say  you  would  need 
about  20  gallons  for  the  space  you  in¬ 
dicate.  We  used  the  same  material  for 
coating  the  outside  of  our  henhouses. 
For  the  ordinary  cow,  about  three  feet 
six  inches  is  the  proper  width  for  a 
cow  stall.  Wc  have  some  for  very  large 
cows  three  inches  wider.  If  the  outside 
yard  is  simply  to  hold  the  liquid  and 
keep  the  pigs  out  of  the  mud,  it  being 
kept  covered  with  litter,  the  paper  be¬ 
tween  will  not  be  necessary.  Otherwise 
the  same  as  recommended  in  the  article 
referred  to  will  answer.  If  the  sows 
or  hogs  are  to  lie  on.it,  or  farrow  there, 
the  paper  will  do  the  business.  I  put 
cement  floors  in  my  hog-house  some 
years  ago,  before  I  knew  of  the  paper, 
and  they  are  too  cold  for  hogs  to  lie 
on  in  cold  weather,  or  for  sows  to  far¬ 
row  on.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

DISEASE  OF  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

In  reading  the  article  on  page  901 
about  the  chicks  dying  while  in  brooder, 
on  account  of  the  disease  germs  in 
brooder,  I  have  been  having  the  same 
trouble,  although  I  raised  60  per  cent 
of  hatch.  I  would  suggest  trying  to 
cleanse  the  brooders  and  brooder-houses 
cither  by  formaldehyde  gas  or  spraying 
with  a  solution  of  about  20  per  cent 
formaldehyde.  If  you  wish  to  try  the 
gas  process,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
best,  either  get  a  formaldehyde  gas  gen¬ 
erator  or  you  can  use  a  short  piece  of 
stovepipe  with  a  tin  or  metal  dish  that 
will  fit  into  or  set  close  on  top,  and  put 
an  alcohol  lamp  inside  stovepipe,  put¬ 
ting  water  in  dish  and  then  put  in  some 
solidified  formaldehyde,  closing  up  all  op¬ 
enings  to  the  brooder  or  brooder-house. 
Keep  the  gas  machine  working  for  12 
to  24  hours;  perhaps  less  time  would 
do,  but  I  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  12  hours.  Instead  of  the  gas  ap¬ 
paratus,  you  can  buy  at  any  first-class 
drug  store  formaldehyde  candles,  which 
will  do.  You  will  not  find  this  process 
very  expensive,  and  I  think  formalde¬ 
hyde  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
germicide  known,  and  is  perfectly  safe 
to  handle.  c.  w.  e. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

An  Overgrown  Pet.— The  picture 
shown  on  page  983  was  taken  on  an 
Ohio  farm.  The  little  girl  held  the  hog 
quiet  while  its  picture  was  taken.  With 
some  pets  the  personal  attraction  of  the 
child  would  serve  to  keep  the  pet  still, 
but  in  this  case  it  was  the  ear  of  corn 
that  “soothed  the  savage  breast.”  We 
have  known  little  children  to  beg  for 
small  pigs  as  pets.  Our  children  used  to 
feel  hurt  because  they  could  not  bring 
the  little  fellows  into  the  house.  As  the 
pigs  grew  into  hogs  the  children  learned 
to  class  them  properly.  We  should  be 
afraid  to  leave  a  child  alone  with  large 
hogs.  They  are  rough  and  sometimes 
savage,  and  we  have  known  them  to 
knock  a  grown  man  down  by  running 
suddenly  against  him.  In  the  case  pic¬ 
tured,  however,  we  are  assured  that  the 
hog  is  gentle  and  that  children  are  con¬ 
sidered  safe  in  the  hogyard. 


WET  FOOD  FOR  STOCK. 

Your  advice  to  L.  B.,  of  Berlin,  as 
to  feeding  cornstalks,  might  open  up  a 
question  of  much  greater  scope.  After 
I  had  fed  stock  for  20  years  in  the  good 
old  way,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
cow  as  a  milk  machine  needed  very  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment  from  a  fodder  shredder 
or  a  baling  press;  that  something  more 
was  necessary  than  a  crib  full  of  the 
driest  feed  three  times  a  day.  with 
a  single  overdraft  of  cold  water  once  a 
day  to  balance  it.  For  a  long  time  it 
seemed  to  be  the  silo  or  nothing,  and 
for  small  herds  there  seemed  to  be  no 
choice.  The  cow  was  intended  to  do 
her  work  on  succulent  feed  or  some¬ 
thing  approaching  it.  To  compel  her  to 
cut  up  dry  and  wiry  hay,  or  stalks,  how¬ 
ever  fine,  with  but  one  heavy  drink  a 
day,  is  something  like  running  machinery 
with  too  little  lubrication.  I  had  not 
stock  enough  to  call  for  a  silo,  and 
the  idea  was  slow  to  gain  a  lodgment 
that  the  animals  needed  their  dry  feed 
wet  to  make  it  more  palatable  and  much 
more  easily  cut  up  and  digested.  Even 
a  dash  of  water  upon  a  bunch  of  hay 
which  stands  a  few  hours,  serves  to 
bring  out  some  of  the  original  odors 
of  the  hayfield,  and  if  the  hay  is  ripe 
and  wiry,  as  much  of  it  will  be,  so 
long  as  farmers  cut  June  grass  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  Timothy  after  the  seed  has 
formed,  so  much  the  more  does  it  need 
the  softening  effect  of  a  thorough  damp¬ 
ening.  We  all  note  the  eagerness  with 
which  stock  lick  up  dirty  hay  and  straw 
when  wet,  in  the  yard.  So  I  should  say 
that  to  wet  the  hay  and  straw  for  the 
cow,  as  well  as  the  stalks,  would  be 
a  good  investment,  and  enable  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  handle  profitably  a  much  greater 
weight  of  fodder  than  she  could  pos¬ 
sibly  do  on  the  dry  feed  and  drink 
method  in  common  use.  Steam  the  hay 
and  stalks  if  possible,  but  if  not,  have  a 
tight  box  to  keep  the  floor  dry,  and 
moisten  all  the  forage.  It’s  trouble,  but 
so  is  feeding  from  the  silo,  and  will  pay 
I  am  sure.  I  like  in  Summer  to  wet  the 
horses’  feed  as  well,  but  in  Winter  there 
is  danger  of  their  taking  cold;  and,  of 
course,  for  driving  horses  such  feed 
would  be  too  laxative,  just  the  condi¬ 
tion  desired  for  cows  in  milk,  as  they 
are  at  pasture  in  Summer. 

Maine.  g.  s.  paine. 

Feeding  Shed  for  Poultry. — I  have 
a  suggestion  to  offer  regarding  Mr. 
Cosgrove’s  shed  for  feeding  chicks. 
Why  not  attach  it  to  the  poultry  house, 
close  up  the  north  side  and  use  it  as  a 
scratching  shed  for  the  h?ns  during  the 
Wpnter?  I  am  planning  such  a  building 
to  be  built  on  south  side  of  barn  and 
used  partly  for  the  hens  and  partly  as 
a  covered  yard  for  the  cows..  I  believe 
it  will  help  solve  the  problem  of  Win¬ 
ter  eggs,  and  then  in  the  Summer  it 
will  be  just  the  place  for  he  chickens. 
Why  not  “kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone?”  s.  s.  chandler. 

Vermont. 

Alfalfa  Progress. — We  are  some¬ 
times  asked  why  we  keep  hammering 
away  at  Alfalfa  culture.  There  is  a 
partial  answer  in  the  following  letter. 
We  wrote  Mr.  Downing  that  some 
premiums  were  due  him : 

I  don’t:  think  you  were  anything  in  my 
debt.  I  have  taken  your  paper  since  I 
commenced  farming,  and  there  arc  not  many 
years  since  that  it  lias  not  paid  for  itself 
ten  times  over.  Your  articles  on  Alfalfa  in 
1903  were  the  only  reason  I  had  for  giving 
the  crop  a  trial,  as  I  knew  nothing  of  it 
until  that  time;  then  you  advised  to  sow 
in  the  Spring  with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  I 
seeded  one  acre  in  the  Spring  of  1904,  har¬ 
vested  50  bushels  of  oats  and  the  Alfalfa 
was  “thick  as  hair  on  a  dog.”  Much  of  It 
in  blossom  when  the  oats  were  cut,  but  the 
next  season  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find,  when  it  was  ready  to  cut,  that  fully 
one-half  of  it  had  a  small  yellow  blossom. 

I  do  not  know  yet  what  it  was,  but  do 
know  that  the  seed  was  a  swindle.  Since 
then  I  have  seeded  in  three  different  years, 
nine  acres  more,  always  the  same  way;  have 
never  got  less  than  50  bushels  of  oats  per 
acre,  and  cut  the  full  nine  acres  of  Alfalfa 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  getting  45  good 
loads,  and  am  sure  there  is  close  to  40  tons, 
for  which  I  am  in  debt  to  The  It.  N.-Y. 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  downing. 


THE  HIGH  PRICES  OF  FEED 

SHOULD  MAKE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 

ERGO  PORTO  RICO  MOLASSES 

When  Made  Part  of  the  Ration,  Reduces  Your 
Feed  Bill  25%  or  More,  Besides  Putting  Your  Stock 
in  the  Best  Possible  Condition,  Abolishes  Colic, 
Removes  Worms  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 

“ERCO”  is  high  testing  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  farm  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
Thousands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 


Write  for  booklet  giving  full  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 
111  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


UNICORN  D  A I R  Y  R  AT  I O  N 

reduces  the  cost  of  feeding  from  10%  to  ?.0%. 

The  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION  has  doubled  our  butter  (and  milk)  yield 
in  a  single  month.  Marion  Farm,  Mifflin,  Pa.,  Geo.  E.  Copenhaver,  Supt. 

Write  us  for  particulars.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


BULL  GALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  olliciaily  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kill’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  tliis  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  oflicially  tested. 
JlWrite  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rift  on,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN8 
are  brod  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  writo  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum.  Carves. 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOB  SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

Have  two  yearling  bulls,  ready  for  immediate 
service,  nnd  four  bull  calves,  from  six  to  ton 
months  old  ;  all  large,  handsome,  well-grown 
animals.  Address  P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely’  bred  bull  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  list  which  will  please  you. 

W.  W.  CHENEY',  Mutt  litis,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Ilal  of  Meadow  Brook,  84(118,  wltose  grandsire  was 
Lucies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
International  for  throe  years.  These  bulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R.F.D. 5, Xenia, Ohio 

SPRING  HILL 

STOCK  FARM 

offers  for  sale  the  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn  bull 
Lovet  Ring  242270,  weight  2,100,  sired  by  imported 
First  in  the  Ring  102100,  and  out  of  an  imported 
dam.  He  is  the  sire  of  second  prize  junior  yearling 
heifer  at  Ohio  State  Fair, 1908.  Price,  F.O.B..  $126. 

Poland  China  nnd  Duroc  Jersey  sale  at  farm, 
Oct.  30,  1909.  For  particulars,  address 
K.  It.  WEST  SON,  Hillsboro,  O. 

Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

For  Sale  at  present:  A  Son  of  Fern’s 
Jubilee,  fit  for  service.  Also  younger  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 


J.  GRANT  MORSE, 


Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


J  E  R  SJ  Y  S 

FOB  SALE— REGISTERED  JERSEY  HULL 
Eleven  months  old.  Dam’s  tost  542  lbs.  butter  in 
.'128  days.  Also  3  two  year  old  heifers  due  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  10  yearling  heifers.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  what  yon  want.  Address 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  -:-  “  BRIGHTSI0E.”  -:-  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


Yfl II  PanH  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  Ua  II  I  nlllllU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

It.  E.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


RI'.O.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Como 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 

EDWA It I)  WALTER,  WestChoster,ChesterCo.,Pa. 


36  CHOICE  CHEVIOT  EWES, 

One  Ram  and  20  Spring  Ewe  Lambs,  all  registered. 
For  sale  at  a  sacrifice  if  sold  at  once. 

B.  W.  SHERWOOD,  M.D.,  Jamcsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Rambouillet  Rams  and  O.l. C. 
Swine.  C.  W.  HALUPAY,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 

9 H R fl H I R FQ— yearling  rams,  ram  lambs,  ewes 

onnuronmeo  AND  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRES— A  few  choice,  heavy  yearling  Rams. 
Also.  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 
BERT  VAN  VLEET.  Valois,  N.  V. 


FOR 

SYATjE 


SHROPSHIRES 

25  CHOICE,  YOUNG  REGISTERED  EWES. 

THORNDALE  STOCK  FARM  MILLBROOK,  N.  V. 

SHROPSHIRES 

Good  yearlings  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Addro.sjj  J.  0.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  N.  V. 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  20  HEAD  OF  HIGH  CLASS 
REGISTERED 

PERGHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER*  Kanona,  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust,  health 
to  children.  Safe.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Makes  an 
ideal  Christmas  gift.  Stallions  and  mares  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Comploto  outfits.  Write  today  for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  free  catalogue  which  tells  all  about  them . 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM,  DEPT.  S.  MARKHAM.  VA. 

Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  largo, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  prieo 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow. Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  \VI  I.LODG  1 1  It  V  FA  RM. Gettysburg, Fit, 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


•  —  7  —  -  -  —  -  —  —  - 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 


........  "  *1,  ov*  I1VU  iniui  n, 

Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
s,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 


- Flips,  imaging  aim  rout  try.  write  ror 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  AND  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOW  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIX  MONTHS  OLD 

Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two  breeds  sold  for 
breeding  purposes.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White 
Boars  old  enough  for  service.  Brices  Reasonable. 

Our  Motto  is  :  To  Please  Our  Customers  At  Any  Cost. 
HEART'S  DELIGHT  FARM,  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 

SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  curlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  In  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy,  bend  for  booklet. 

J.  K.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

n||DfiPQ  TI,K  ,$,<i  DEEP  FELLOWS, 

UUnUUi)  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  (Bits  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 
,  SHMNANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  l‘a. 

Larue  berk kiiir  eh  at  ii i ch  woo b— short, 

broad  heads.  Mnt ure  hiiIiiihIh  weigh  front  700  to  aoo  Mm. 
Special  offering  of  bretl  bowk.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the 
fitter  this  spring.  Write  for  booklet. 

II  0.  A  H.  II.  IIAlil'KNDINU,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 

World's  Best  Horfe&&dSt.*286 

will  be  bred  for  March  farrowing. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTATION  t*‘e  l,est:  large  improved 

llurUll  I  H  I  IUIV  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frowsburg,  N.  Y. 

W^ILK  PRODUCERS  for  Now  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

^Young’s  Fever  & 
Cough  Remedy 


Indicated  In  cases  affected  with 

Cough,  fold,  Distemper,  Influenza, 
1’Iiik  Eye,  Strangle!*,  Bronchitis, 
....  .  .  ....  .  Asthma,  Onturrhnl  Fever,  IIcuvcn, 
Thick  Wind,  Roaring,  Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
Glanders,  I ntliiiiinini  Ion  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  bad  after¬ 
effects.  Will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  lias  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  bo  disappointed.  Hook  10-1)  free.  Brice  81,  1  oz. 
bottle;  $2, 1  a  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN  CATTLE. 

In  order  to  distinguish  tuberculous  ani¬ 
mals  from  those  not  affected,  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  disease  is  necessary.  Such 
knowledge  can  he  acquired  at  a  small  cost 
from  the  State  agricultural  institutions,  and 
when  acquired,  can  he  relied  upon,  wherein 
it  differs  from  most  of  the  sensational  and 
misleading  articles  which  are  constantly  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  newspapers.  One  of  the 
first  signs  of  disease  is  an  occasional  cough, 
especially  noticeable  after  feeding  in  the 
evening.  Other  signs  which  may  lend  to 
suspicion  are  abnormal  lumps  in  the  udder 
or  Oeck.  abscesses  on  the  abdomen,  or,  in 
advanced  cases,  a  general  run-down  and 
debilitated  condition  of  the  animal,  even 
when  well-fed  and  cared  for.  When  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  suspected  one  or  two  of  the  poorer 
animals  should  be  fattened  and  killed  for 
beef,  where  the  carcasses  can  he  carefully 
examined  by  the  owner  and  an  expert  in 
post-mortem  examinations.  This  is  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  proving  that  a  herd 
is  affected  for  when  one  or  two  animals  are 
found  witli  the  disease  others  are  almost 
sure  to  he  similarly  affected.  A  carcass 
should  he  examined  before  any  of  the  organs 
have  been  removed.  The  disease  may  he 
found  in  the  lungs,  liver,  lymphatic  glands, 
udder,  intestines  or  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  thorax  or  abdomen.  Its  appearance 
When  found  in  the  Rings  or  liver  resembles 
ulcers  of  varying  sizes,  sometimes  containing 
pus  or  corruption;  but  it  is  often  found, 
especially  in  the  neck  and  in  the  udder, 
in  the  form  of  yellow  granulated  tubercular 
glands  which  have  a  gritty,  cheesy  appear¬ 
ance  when  cut  open.  Tuberculosis  has  been 
called  “pearly  disease”  on  account  of  its 
pearly  or  grape-like  appearance  when  found 
attached  'to  the  lining  membranes  of  the 
thorax  or  abdomen.  There  may  be  only  a 
few  of  these  tubercular  nodules  present  in 
a  case  of  localized  tuberculosis  or,  if  the 
disease  has  become  generalized,  they  may 
hang  in  large  thick  clusters  over  practically 
the  entire  lining  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 

The  most  approved  method  of  recognizing 
tuberculosis  is  by  applying  the  tuberculin 
test.  When  this  test  is  properly  applied  the 
affected  animals  may  he  distinguished  in 
about  98  per  cent  of  the  cases.  It  occasion¬ 
ally  happens  that  the  temperature  of  an 
animal  rises  from  some  other  cause  than 
the  injection  of  tuberculin  ;  hut  these  false 
temperatures  are  rarely  typical  reactions. 
This  test  should  therefore  be  applied  by 
none  hut  competent  experienced  persons.  In 
practice  the  animal’s  temperature  is  taken 
three  or  four  times  during  the  day  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  three  hours.  From  one-half 
to  one  cubic  centimeter  of  tuberculin  is  then 
injected  into  the  side  of  (lie  neck  near  the 
right  shoulder.  This  injection  is  made  at 
about  niue  o’clock  in  the  evening.  On  the 
following  day  the  temperatures  are  taken, 
the  first  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  afterwards  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
hours.  If  the  temperature  rises  gradually 
to  at  least  104%  degrees,  which  must  be 
at  least  2%  degrees  higher  than  the  average 
normal  temperature  on  the  preceeding  day 
and  then  gradually  becomes  normal  from 
24  to  .‘10  hours  after  injection,  it  is  called 
a  typical  reaction,  and  the  animal  is  practi¬ 
cally  sure  to  be  affected.  Physical  examina¬ 
tion's  cannot  he  relied  upon  except  when 
the  disease  is  found  in  an  advanced  stage. 

Tuberculin  tests  will  be  made  free  of 
charge  by  the  State  upon  application  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  or  private 
veterinarians  may  be  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  at  the  owner’s  expense.  In  the  first 
case  the  reacting  animals  will  be  taken  by 
the  State,  if  desired,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Agriculture  haw,  the  owner  receiving 
50  per  cent  of  the  appraised  valuation  of 
those  found  upon  post-mortem  examination 
to  have  generalized  tuberculosis,  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  appraised  valuation  of  those 
found  with  the  disease  localized.  In  either 
case  the  reacting  animals  may  be  branded 
and  sold  for  beef  at  their  market  value  after 
obtaining  written  permission  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture.  These  methods 
are  recommended  for  dairymen  who  keep 
common  stock,  as  the  expense  of  segregating 
the  reacting  animals  and  the  extra  labor 
involved  in  their  care  make  it  impracticable 
for  the  average  dairyman  to  adopt  this 
method. 

Although  50  or  80  per  cent  of  the  ap¬ 
praised  valuation  of  the  affected  animals 
seems  like  a  sacrifice  to  the  average  dairy¬ 
man,  it  will  be  found  much  more  profitable 
for  him  to  clean  up  his  herd  at  once  and 
keep  it  free  from  disease  by  semi-annual 
tests  than  to  allow  the  affected  animals  to 
remain  in  the  herd  and  endanger  the  health 
of  every  animal  in  it.  Again,  an  animal 
suffering  with  generalized  tuberculosis  is 
actually  worth  only  the  price  of  its  hide,  as 
the  meat  is  not  fit  for  consumption.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  appraised  valuation  of  such 
an  animal  should  be  considered  a  fair  price, 
as  it  is  liable  to  die  at  any  time,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  a  total  loss. 

In  the  case  of  purebred  or  valuable  breed¬ 
ing  animals,  those  affected  may  be  isolated 
and  kept  profitably  for  breeding  and  dairy 
purposes  under  certain  restrictions  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Department:  of  Agriculture. 
Their  calves  must  be  removed  from  the 
stable  ns  soon  as  born  and  fed  with  milk 
that  has  either  been  pasteurized  at  185 
degrees  F.  or  taken  from  healthy  cows. 
Milk  from  cows  which  have  reacted  to  the 
test  must  be  pasteurized  before  being  sold 
for  consumption.  After  removing  the 
diseased  animals  the  stable  and  utensils 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  When  dry, 
the  whole  interior  should  be  sprayed  with 
a  one  to  1,000  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  until  well  saturated.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  should  then  be  whitewashed. 
This  process  should  be  repeated  as  often  as 
any  danger  of  contamination  is  apparent. 

The  stable  should  he  -  well-lighted  and 
ventilated.  For  this  purpose  about  three 
square  feet  of  glass  should  be  provided  for 
each  cow,  and  two  square  feet  of  muslin 
cither  tacked  on  frames  placed  in  the  win¬ 
dows  or  over  openings  cut  in  the  walls  at 
least  four  feet  from  the  floor.  This  system 
of  ventilation  by  diffusion  provides  pure  dry 
air  for  the  cattle  to  breathe  in  suen  a  way 
that  no  draughts  are  created,  thus  materi¬ 
ally  reducing  the  chances  of  infection.  It 
also  aids  in  maintaining  an  even  temperature 
of  about  45  degrees  F.  in  Winter.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  in  tin;  stable  is  most  important  and 
the  animals  should  be  let  out  on  pleasant 
days.  Animals  to  replenish  the  herd  should 
either  be  raised  on  the  farm  or  selected  from 
a  healthy  herd.  When  selected  from  a  dis¬ 
eased  herd,  an  animal  may  have  the  germs 
of  tuberculosis  in  it  state  or  incubation  which 
may  soon  break  out  in  virulent  form,  and  yet 
not  react  to  the  tuberculin  test  nt  the  time 
of  purchase.  C.  S.  ukke.nb, 


Chronic  Looseness  of  Bowels. 

I  have  bought  a  horse  lately  that  suits 
me  every  way,  but  he  scours  when  driving 
on  the  road ;  not  at  ail  when  standing  in 
the  stable,  lie  is  fed  eight  quarts  of  oats 
and  three  quarts  of  ground  feed  each  day 
and  a  good  quantity  of  bay  nights,  but  yet 
does  not  get  quite  as  much  flesh  on  as  I 
would  like.  He  seems  ravenously  hungry 
all  the  time;  will  eat  up  nil  his  hay  nights, 
and  then  eats  his  straw  bedding,  and 
he  is  always  hungry  for  salt,  although 
I  keep  salt  before  him  all  the  time.  One 
week  be  ate  a  salt  brick  in  six  days,  and 
I  have  changed  from  salt,  bricks  and 
placed  rock  salt  in  his  manger.  1  have  an 
idea  that  he  has  worms.  I  only  use  the 
horse  for  light  driving,  and  as  he  is  gentle 
every  way  and  perfectly  safe  for  our 
women  folks  to  drive,  1  would  like  to  keep 
him  if  I  could  cure  him  of  the  scours. 
Will  the  scours  weaken  him  so  that  he  will 
become  worthless?  Is  theta;  anything  1 
can  do  to  stop  the  scours?  Do  you  think 
he  has  worms,  and,  if  so,  would  they  be 
apt  to  make  him  scour?  Would  you  advise 
me  to  get  rid  of  him?  subscuibeb. 

If  the  horse  has  a  long,  weak  “washy” 
coupling,  so  that  he  appears  cut  up  in 
the  flank  like  a  greyhound,  he  never  can 
lie  cured  of  chronic  scouring  when  driven. 
If  he  is  well-knit  in  his  coupling  the 
trouble  should  prove  curable,  and  is  due  to 
indigestion,  which  nitty  or  may  not  be 
associated  with  the  presence  of  worms. 
In  most  cases  worms  are  not  present.  The 
scouring,  if  continued  in  tin  otherwise  well 
horse,  leads  to  weakness  and  thin  condi¬ 
tion.  Bed  him  with  sawdust  or  haled  shav¬ 
ings  in  a  roomy  box  stall.  Drive,  work,  or 
exercise  him  thoroughly  every  day.  Feed 
carrots  in  addition  to  other  food,  for, 
strange  to  say,  they  often  tend  to  check 
chronic  scouring.  Feed  whole  oats,  bran 
and  hay.  Do  not  give  ground  food.  Mix 
some  browned  wheat  flour  in  each  feed,  and 
if  that  does  not  avail,  give  him  in  feed 
twice  daily  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
one  part  each  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth, 
powdered  catechu  and  ground  ginger  root 
and  two  parts  of  powdered  wood  charcoal. 
Continue  to  allow  free  access  to  rock  salt. 
Always  give  the  drinking  water  before  and 
not  soon  after  feeding.  a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion  in  Mare. 

I  have  a  six-year-old  sorrel  mare  that  I 
have  owned  since  June.  She  was  sold  as 
being  in  foal  since  April,  which,  if  a  fact, 
is  not  evident  unless  it  he  by  her  fondness 
for  snapping  at  those  who  harness  her. 
The  mare  is  thin  and  spotted,  and  afflicted 
with  some  rash  of  character  described  by 
.1.  II.  11.  on  page  *76.  She  has  an  almost 
ravenous  appetite  and  eats  too  fast;  seven 
pints  whole  oals,  one  pint  shelled  corn, 
and  1%  bundle  of  corn  fodder,  some  oats 
being  passed  not  masticated.  These  amounts 
are  fed  each  meal.  She  requires  urging  to 
get  her  to  travel,  which  was  not  so  In 
June.  In  the  last  two  weeks  her  hind 
legs  have  been  giving  way  at  times ;  on  the 
level  occasionally;  hut  mostly  going  down 
hill.  I  notice  when  leading  her  to  branch 
for  water  she  drags  toes  of  hind  feet  on 
ground.  She  lias  grabbed  four  front  shoes 
off  with  hind  feet  when  trotting  and  once 
threw  herself  on  knees  In  this  manner. 

Can  you  assure  me  that  no  harm  could 
occur  to  a  possible  colt  as  a  result  of 
treating  the  mare  with  Fowler's  solution 

of  arsenic?  I  judge  that  all  the  other 
poinls  of  treatment  recommended  to  J. 
B.  H.  should  be  adopted  by  me  for  my 

mare.  J.  ».  b. 

North  Carolina. 

The  mare  has  indigestion,  and  all  of  the 
symptoms  described  are  due  to  that.  Such 
conditions  might  be  expected  where  a  horse 
is  fed  as  described.  The  rations  are  too 
generous,  and  unnecessary  for  any  animal 
that  is  not  doing  hard  work.  Substitute 
good,  old  hay  for  corn  fodder  and  give  one 
pound  of  11  per  one  hundred  pounds  of 
live  weight.  Feed  whole  oats  and  bran, 
the  latter  to  form  one-fifth  part  of  the 
mixture.  Of  this  feed  one  pound  per  one 
hundred  pounds  live  weight.  in  other 
words,  if  the  mare  weighs  1,200  pounds, 
slit*  is  to  receive  dally  not  over  12  pounds 
each  of  hay  and  grain  mixture.  When 
she  is  perfectly  well  and  doing  hard  work 
the  proportion  of  food  may  be  slightly  in¬ 
creased,  and  in  cold  weather  some  ear 
corn  may  bo  added  to  the  grain  mixture 
once  daily.  Have  her  clipped  and  see  that 
she  is  worked,  or  exercised,  every  day.  Put 
her  feed  in  a  wide-bottomed  feed  box,  so 
that  she  cannot  eat  it  fast.  Have  her  teeth 
atlended  to  by  a  veterinary  dentist.  Bed 
her  with  baled  shavings  or  sawdust  if 
she  e.-ils  her  bedding.  Do  not  give  her 
medicine  of  any  kind  if  she  is  in  foal. 

A.  s.  A. 


GET  MY  PRICE 


I  Buy  direct  from  the  biggest 
spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

— M  y  price  has  made  it— N o  such 
price  as  I  make  on  this  high 
grade  spreader  has  ever  been 
made  before  in  ail  manure 
spreader  history.  I  save  you 
$50.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason; 

1  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  quantity  and  pay  the 
freight  right  to  your  station.  You 
only  pay  for  actual  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  on  a 


This  Ad.  Saves  Dealer, 
Jobber  Catalog:  House 
Profits. 


S  Size. 


GALLOWAY 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition 
with  proof— lowest  price  ever 
made  on  a  first  class  spreader, 
with  my  agreement  to  pay  you 
back  your  money  after  you  try 
It  12  months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  investment  How’s  that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not 
have  best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer.  20,000  farmers  have  stamped 
their  O.  K.  on  it.  They  all  tried  it  30  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you  to  try  it— 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  mo  a  postal,  and  aay — “Galloway,  sand  ma  your  new  proposition  and  Blp  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prlcaa  dlreot  from  your  factory. ■’  I  also  make  a  new  complete  steel  gc«r  Sproader — 70-bu  six'-,  _ 

H.  Guthberson,  Gladbrook,  Iowa.  "Works  fine.  Spreads  T.  F.  Stice,  Oswego.  Kans.  “Often  pull  It  with  my 
all  kinds  of  manure  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw.  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  always  us.-d 

So  simple,  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair  as  compared  with  the - before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  If  going  to 

other  spreaders.”  buy  a  dozen  more  they  would  all  be  Galloways.” 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  669 Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


lBESSf 
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Happy  cows  nro  ea«y  Tnilkorn;  fcivo  more  milk;  cloanor  milk;  milk  rirher  in 
Cream  and  buttor  fat.  You  will  mako  more  money  marketing  clean,  pure  milk, 
cream,  butter  and  chooso,  than  you  can  Helling  dairy  products  of  indifferent  quality. 

The  easiest  way  to  keep  cows  clean  is  to  equip  your  dairy  barn  with  Louden 
Stalls  and  Stanchions.  They  keep  the  cows  in  their  place  without  making  them 
uncomfortabio.  With  every  cow  linod  up  in  her  stall,  the  stables  are  easily  cleaned. 

The  LoudenWay 

London  Stalls  and  Stanchions  aro  light,  airy,  and  whilo  sufficiently  roomy,  aro 
economical  of  floor  spaco.  They  fully  protect  the  cows  from  injury.  Louden  Malls 
and  Stanchions  aro  used  by  up-to-date  farmers  and  tho  most  successful  dairies  in 
the  country.  If  you  aro  in  doubt  as  to  just  what  you  need  to  fit  up  your  barn  in 
the  most  modern  way — tho  most  profitable,  sanitary  way — tho  least  expensive  way 
—send  for  our  catalog  and  mail  us  a  rough  sketch  of  your  stnblo  arrangements  and 
toll  us  how  many  cows  thero  are  in  your  herd.  Wo  will  then  lay  out  a  plan  for  you 
— toll  you  just  what  equipment  will  bo  best  and  just  what  it  will  cost.  This  service 
is  free.  Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  lotus  have  rough  Bkotch  by  next  mail. 
Loudon  Machinery  Co.,  601  Broadway,  Fair  Hold ,  Iowa. 


SaveYour  Slock  bu 
Cooking  ■iheir  Feed 


Warm,  cooked  feed  will  do  wonders  to  keep  your  stock 
healthy,  sleek  and  fat.  Prevents  hog  cholera  and  other 
diseases  and  is  no  trouble  to  prepare  if  you  use  a 

Heesen  Feed  Cooker 

25,000  stock  raisers  and  farmers  who  use  Hees- 
sen  Cookers  testify  that  cooking  doubles  the 
fattening  power  of  raw  feed.  The  Heesen  Feed 
Cooker  will  save  you  money  and  make  you  money. 

Tho  Heesen  is  tho  strongest,  simplest,  easiest  operating,  quickest 
heating  feed  cooker  made.  Only  two  parts:  strong  kettle  and 
seamless  sheet  steel  jacket.  Largo  feed  door  takes  any  fuel  No 
foundation  neoded.  Can  bo  used  outside  or  in  tho  collur. 

Try  Ono  for  Ton  Days  Froo 

Writo  for  details  of  ourfree trial  offer,  by  which  you  can  test  out 
tho  Heesen  Feed  Cooker  without  cost.  Investigate  for  your  stock’s 

o.  Ueesea  Bros.  &  Oh,  Box 51 ,  Tecumseb,  Midi. 


“Challenge** 
Wagon  Scale 

W  ho  weighs  the  products  that  you  buy  ami  sell? 

If  you  use  somebody  Oise's  scales,  you’re  going 
more  or  lesB  “by  guesswork."  Install  an  Osgood 
Scale  of  your  own  and  KNOW  your  weights  — 
get  full  valne  for  every- 
Uiing.  Many  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  within 
your  reach. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
y-f  Osgood  Scale  Co  . 

'  BOX  157  BINGHAMTON, H.T. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping; Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettloin  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  anti 
Laundry  .Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hoc 
Hcalders,  Caldrons. etc.  1  fT'Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  8 PERKY  &  (JO..  Batavia,  Ul. 


STOPS  LOSSES  FROM  WORMS 

Keep  your  stock  in  prime  condition.  Do  away  with  losses  and  Increase  your  profits.  The  worst  enemy  to  both  stock  and 
owner  is  worms.  They  eat  tho  feed  that  should  strengthen  and  fatten  stock  they  eat  up  your  profits.  SAL-VET  is  a 
scientifically  medicated  salt  that  is  easy  to  feed  and  costs  little;  only  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  a  day  for  each  sheep  or  hog. 

Weight  in  stock  is  not  due  to  the  amount  of  feed  they  oat,  but 
to  the  amount  they  digest  and  assimilate. 


This  wonderful  remedy  will  not  only  destroy  every  last 
worm  in  your  stock,  hut  it  acts  as  a  tonic  and  conditioner. 
It  goes  direct  to  the  worms— kills  them— expels  them,  fitting 
the  animals’  stomachs  and  intestines  to  perform  their 
proper  functions,  so  that  every  ounce  the  animal  eats  will 
make  profit,  for  you.  Sal-Vet  will  positively  prevent  para- 
eitic  infection. 

At  marketing  time  every  pound  that  you  can  add  to  your 
cattle, sheep  or  hogs  is  just  so  much  more  money  in  your  poc¬ 
ket.  You  know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fatten  stock  if 
their  digestive  organs  are  outof  kilter.or  if  they  have  worms. 

Your  stock  is  now  on 
dry  feed  —  Sal-Vet  will 
stimulate  their  appetite 
— aid  digestion  and  keep 
them  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous. 


PRICES  40  IDs.  $2.25:  100  lbs.  $5;  200  lbs.  $9;  300  lbs.  $13. 

Don9t  Send  tKny  Money 

We  will  send  you  enough  to  feed  your 
stock  for  60  days ,  and  if  SAL-VET 
don’t  do  all  we  say  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  pay. 


From  Mr.  A.  T.  CAMBER,  the  well- 
known  Breeder  of  American  and 
Delaine  Merinos. 

Your  SAL-VET  is  all  you  claim  for  it. 
I  am  p leit Red  to  state  that  as  a  preventative 
of  worms  it  does  the  business  ;  as  a  con¬ 
ditioner  it  can't  be  beat,  and  it  is  a  fine 
tonic  for  fitting  show  stock. 

(Signed)  A.  T.  GAMBER,  Wakeman,  O. 


Just  fill  in  the  attached  coupon  and  tell 
us  how  many  head  you  own  and  we  will 
send  enough  Sal -Vet  to  feed  them 
for  60  days.  Fill  in  and  mail  the 
coupon  now. 


The 

S.  R.  Fei! 
Company, 
Cleveland, 0. 

Gentlemen:  —I 
will  accept  your 
offer  advertised  in 
R.  N.-Y.  Nov.  13. 


Name. 


The  So  Rm  Feil  Company 

Dept.  R.Ai,  Cleveland,  O 


P.  O.. 


Shipping  St.a . . . State. 


Sheep, 


■  Cuttle . J' arses . Cogs.. . . 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  1 3, 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  (his  heading  we  endeavor  (o  give 
advice  and  suggestions  about  feeding  mix¬ 
tures  of  grains  a\id  fodders.  No  definite 
rules  are  given,  but  the  advice  is  based  upon 
experience  and  average  analyses  of  foods. 
By  “protein”  is  meant  the  elements  in  the 
food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or  lean  meat. 
“Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch,  sugar, 
etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  while  “fat”  is  (he  pure  oil  found 
in  foods.  “Dry  matter”  means  the  weight 
of  actual  food  left  In  fodder  or  grain  when 
all  the  water  is  driven  off.  A  “narrow 
ration”  means  one  in  which  the  proportion 
of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close — a 
“wide"  ration  means  one  which  shows  a 
larger  proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


BUTTER-FAT  RATION. 

What  is  the  best  balanced  grain  or  feed 
ration  to  feed  my  cows  for  butter  fat  and 
keep  them  in  good  condition  with  the 
following:  Wheat  bran,  $20  per  ton;  oil 
meal  (old  process),  .$1.80  per  100;  Buffalo 
gluten,  $1.45  per  100;  white  milling  shorts, 
$1.55  per  100;  oats  I  have,  worth  40  cents 
per  bushel;  cornmeal,  $1.55  per  100.  Will 
have  corn  later  of  my  own,  also  Badger 
dairy  feed  at  $1.35  per  100.  Cattle  com¬ 
mon  Jerseys  on  pasture.  This  Winter  for 
roughage  will  have  corn  fodder  and  Timothy 
hay.  Dairymen  in  this  section  mostly 
feed  gluten  for  milk,  but  I  want  a  feed 
for  butter.  E.  h.  m. 

Ohio. 

In  this  case  I  would  consider  that  the 
most  economical  grain  ration  to  feed 
would  he  the  one  which  contains  the 
maximum  amount  of  home-grown 
feeds.  I  have  heretofore  compounded 
the  following  ration :  three  pounds 
ground  oats,  two  pounds  cornmeal,  three 
pounds  Buffalo  gluten,  two  pounds  oil 
meal.  This  ration  is  for  large-producing 
cows  and  should  be  reduced  for  cows 
giving  a  smaller  flow.  You  could  re¬ 
duce  its  cost  slightly  by  substituting 
two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  the 
three  pounds  of  gluten,  and  improve 
the  ration  at  the  same  time.  You  cannot 
afford  to  feed  wheat  bran  at  $26  per 
ton.  If  you  want  something  bulky  in 
the  ration  you  can  get  dry  brewers’  or 
distillers’  grains  at  a  price  you  can  afford 
to  pay.  I  do  not  think  much  of  your 
roughage  for.  the  production  of  Winter 
milk.  Corn  fodder  and  Timothy  hay 
cannot  be  fed  exclusively  with  much 
assurance  of  a  profit  in  competition 
with  silage.  If  you  have  a  dozen  cows 
or  more  it  would  certainly  pay  you  to 
erect  a  silo  next  year. 

Alfalfa  Hay  Alone. 

Will  you  give  a  grain  ration  for  my  cows, 
which  get  Alfalfa  hay  twice  daily?  1  have 
one  cow  which  is  very  poor,  but  a  good 
milker;  seems  perfectly  healthy  but  very 
thin.  Can  I  feed  her  something  to  make 
her  look  better?  She  is  three  .vears  old. 

Perryman,  Md.  v.  r. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  not  a  satisfactory  feed 
for  cows  without  a  good  grain  ration 
to  go  with  it.  You  could  save  about 
half  the  expense  for  grain  if  you  had 
silage  or  good  corn  fodder  to  go  with 
it  as  part  of  the  roughage.  As  Alfalfa 
contains  over  10  per  cent  of  digestible 
protein  we  can  easily  see  why  your  cow 
is  so  poor.  You  have  been  feeding  too 
much  protein  and  not  enough  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  In  other  words  you  have  not 
been  feeding  a  balanced  ration.  It  is  not 
always  convenient  for  a  person  to  get 
all  the  different  kinds  of  feeding  stuff 
to  make  a  properly  balanced  ration,  but 
assuming  that  the  following  feeds  are 
available  in  your  locality  you  can  com¬ 
pound  a  ration  as  follows : 


Digestible 

Dry 

Pro- 

Garb. 

Feeding  Stuff. 

Matter. 

tein. 

&  Fat. 

If 

i  lbs.  Alfalfa . 

.12.80 

1.65 

6.345 

7 

lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal  5.05 

.308 

4.655 

4 

lbs.  wheat  bran  .  .  . 

.  3.52 

.488 

1.812 

2 

lbs.  wheat  middlings 

.  1.76 

.256 

1.214 

24.03 

2.702 

14.026 

Nutritive  ratio,  1  :5.2. 


You  will  notice  that  this  ration  is 
rather  narrow,  having  a  nutritive  ratio 
of  only  1 :5.2.  It  has  one  serious  fault, 
and  that  is  it  contains  no  succulent  or 
laxative  feeds,  which  it  is  very  necessary 
for  you  to  supply.  Usually  we  would 
add  a  pound  or  two  of  oil  meal  for 
this  purpose,  but  as  the  ration  is  nar¬ 
row  enough  we  do  not  want  to  make  it 
any  narrower  by  adding  a  protein  feed. 
I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  you  sup¬ 
ply  some  kind  of  laxative  feed  which 
may  be  available  in  your  locality.  For 


this  purpose  nothing  would  be  more  suit¬ 
able  than  mangel  wurzels  chopped  up, 
and  a  small  shovelful  fed  once  a  day. 
If  you  cannot  get  the  mangels  you 
should  feed  molasses,  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  about  14  cents  per  gallon. 
Use  about  two  pounds  a  day  for  each 
cow  by  first  diluting  it  with  water  suf¬ 
ficient  to  moisten  the  whole  grain  ration. 

Alfalfa,  Silage  and  Cornstalks. 

We  have  a  herd  of  Jerseys  for  which  we 
have  a  supply  of  Alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage 
and  dry  cornstalks.  In  what  proportion 
should  we  feed  these,  and  what  can  we  buy 
to  best  advantage  properly  to  balance  their 
rations?  r. 

Central  New  York. 

You  have  the  facilities  for  feeding 
cows  for  the  production  of  milk  at  the 
least  possible  cost  for  prain.  Any 
farmer  who  can  raise  both  corn  and 
Alfalfa  should  consider  himself  fortu¬ 
nate.  If  neither  corn  nor  Alfalfa  could 
he  raised  on  the  farm  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  production  of  market  milk 
would  prove  a  losing  undertaking  at 
present  prices.  Cows  are  very  fond  of 
both  silage  -and  Alfalfa,  so  if  they  are 
both  fed  liberally  very  little  of  the  dry 
cornstalks  will  be  eaten,  and  if  the  cows 
are  forced  to  eat  the  dry  stalks  through 
hunger,  the  maximum  amount  of  milk 
cannot  be  secured.  I  would,  therefore, 
only  feed  the  stalks  to  young  stock  and 
dry  cows,  or  those  that  are  drying  off 
rapidly  and  which  are  to  come  in  later. 
They  should  be  cut  or  shredded,  and  it 
would  also  improve  them  to  be  wet  or 
steamed  12  hours  before  feeding.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  feed  these  stalks  to  the 
milking  herd  I  would  have  a  feeding 
rack  in  the  yard  where  the  cows  can 
help  themselves  at  any  time  during  the 
day.  When  fed  in  this  way  during  mild 
weather  cows  will  generally  eat  them  to 
advantage  if  supplied  fresh  every  day 
and  the  refuse  removed.  No  specified 
amount  can  be  given,  as  the  cows  should 
be  allowed  to  eat  all  they  want.  1  would 
compound  the  regular  ration  as  follows: 
10  pounds  Alfalfa,  35  pounds  silage, 
two  or  three  pounds  Ajax  flakes  and  two 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal.  Of  course, 
these  are  only  approximate  weights,  and 
must  be  varied  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
cows  and  the  amount  of  milk  they  are 
giving.  The  Alfalfa  may  he  increased 
to  12  pounds  and  the  silage  to  40  pounds 
for  extra  large  milkers.  I  believe  this 
plan  of  feeding  will  produce  milk  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  at  the  present  time. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Good  Cows. — Readers  will  remember 
how  O.  W.  Mapes  once  told  us  about 
the  great  Holstein  cow  owned  by  Geo. 
E.  Martin  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Martin  lost  his  great  barn  by  fire  re¬ 
cently. 

lie  sold  his  entire  herd  at  auction,  ex¬ 
cept  the  prize  bull,  which  was  burned. 
They  were  a  fine  lot.  1 1  is  60  cows.  10 
yearlings  and  10  calves,  less  than  two  weeks 
old,  brought  $5,656.  lie  was  forced  to  sell, 
as  he  had  no  shelter  for  them  and  no  hay. 
I  think  it  was  the  best  herd  of  grades  in 
this  section.  Many  of  them  brought  from 
$100  to  $140  each.  o.  w.  m. 

Mr.  Martin  developed  this  herd  by 
careful  selection  and  use  of  the  best 
purebred  bulls.  The  herd  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  when  one  of. these  cows  went 
under  the  hammer  buyers  knew  they 
could  afford  to  bid  high.  That  is  what 
a  careful  man  gets  for  skill  and  care. 


Fifteen  Years’  Service  Without  Painting — Or  a 
New  Roof — That  is  Our  Guarantee  to  You — 

and  the  guarantee  is  stamped  right  on  the 
roofing  itself,  with  the  year  you  buy  it. 

T  will  last  you  much  longer  than  that,  but  for  15  years  we 
are  responsible.  Think  of  that — lay  your  roof  and  forget  it 
for  15  years.  No  expense— no  repairing— no  renewing. 

We  don’t  know  the  wearing  possibilities  of  our  own  roofing. 
Our  25-year-old  roofs  are  as  serviceable  and  look  as  good 
now  as  roofing  laid  five  years  ago.  We  make  our  guar¬ 
antee  15  years  to  be  safe,  but  we  know  it  is  good  for 
twenty-five  years. 

DICKELMAN 
EXTRA 

Galvanized  Metal  Roofing 

is  the  only  metal  roofing  made  which  Is  so 
scientifically  galvanized  that  it  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed  against  rust. 

Only  the  toughest,  most  pliable,  open- 
hearth  stock  is  ever  used.  This  metal  is 
peculiarly  porous  and  long-fibered,  so  that 
when  it  is  put  into  the  galvanizing  pots  the 
liquid  spelter  does  not  veneer  but  penetrates 
this  fiber  and  amalgamates  with  the  metal 
base,  thus  protecting  it  forever. 

Dickelman  Extra  is  easily  laid.  It  is  al¬ 
ready  turned  and  adjusted  for  end  locks. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  place  together,  and 
you  have  a  perfect  double  seam. 

Try  one  of  our  samples,  test  it  and  then 
test  some  ordinary  galvanized  roofing.  Buy 
the  one  which  does  not  flake  or  crack.  It 
will  be  Dickelman’s.  Write  today  for 

Free  Samples  and  Book  on  Roofing 

The  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save 
money  on  your  roofing,  how  to  lay  roof¬ 
ing  easily,  how  to  avoid  repair  bills. 
Your  dealer  will  know  about  Dickel¬ 
man’s.  Ask  him.  But  let  us  send  you 
this  free  book  and  sample.  Write  today. 

THE  DICKELMAN  MFG.  CO. 

62  Gormley  St.,  Forest,  Ohio 
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RIPPLEYS  COOKERS 

I  Recommended  and  used  by 
I  Win.,  Iowa,  Georgia  and  I 
I  New  Mexico  St&to  j-ixperi*  I 
!  merit  Stations.  Mado  of  I 
I  Oast  Iron  and  Heavy  Steel.  [ 
I  Last  for  years.  Run  dairy  I 
I  separators,  cook  feed,  beat  I 
I  hog  and  poultry  hou ?e»,  etc.  f 
I  Heat  water  in  tanks  or  cook  I 
I  feed  260  feet  away.  Littlo  I 
I  fuel  needed;  burns  coal,  I 
I  coke,  wood.  Safe  as  a  stove.  [ 
"  No  flues  to  rust  or  leak  or 

rflll  with  soot.  Generates  steam  In  twenty  mlnutefli  Boils  a  barrel  I 
I  of  water  in  26  minutes.  We  manufacture  the  largest  lino  of  | 
oookers  in  America.  Cooker  and  iireedors*  Supply  catalog  free. 

Rlpploy  Hdw.  Co.  Mfrs.a  Box  20  a  Grafton,  III. 

,  For  Sale  uy  All  Dealers.  , 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

does  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint,  Bpavin,  wind  puff  or  hunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it» —  Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  SI. OO  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  £  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


“SaveThe:Horse”5pavinCure. 


RE&JRADE  MARA 


VALUABLE  VETERINARY 
BOOK  FREE 

Write  today  for  “Veterinary 
Experience”— a  hook  that  will 
enable  you  to  bo  your  own  vefc- 
erinarbyi.  It  Is  an  invaluable 
treatise  on  the  horse,  horse 
cliseaseH  ami  tln^treatments  and 
remedies  which  cure.  Among 
other  thlnprsof  vital  importance 
to  every  lit 
md 


how  anc 


liorse  owner,  It  tells 

Why 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

Rn^?r,?UJ"b’ ,MPllntA.fir>avln  Lameness,  Bony  Growths 
andGolle 'veilings,  Shoo  Bolls  and  Founder,  Dlstempe; 

tho  l)C8t  le*  an<1  body  wash. 
ofvit!wr,„!ir.  has1for  many  years  been  the  main  stuj 
when)  and  operators  of  largo  stables  every 

and  sure  In  action,  non-polsonous,  canno 
njuro,  pain  or  hlcmiMii  ti««  lmrcn  *1 _ 


v 

No  promise  of  results  impossible  to  perform  or  false 
testimonials  to  mislead  you.  You  cannot  mistake  tho 
certainty  of  its  unfailing  and  unequalled  power  or  the 
security  of  our  guarantee. 

924  Farragut  St. ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

I  used  bottle  of  '*  Savo-tho-Horse,”  which  I  got  through  Mark 
Cross  Co.,  Now  York,  and  our  horse  that  was  lame  for  a  year  with 
spavins  is  now  sound.  Kindly  send  two  bottles  by  express  C.O.  D. 
soon  as  you  can.  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  CLANCY. 

ALLYN-HILL  CO.,  Bonds  and  Insurance, 

115  So.  12th  Street,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  June  24th,  1909. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. : — I  used  your  “Save- 
the-Horso"  on  my  liorse,  a  valuable  driving  animal,  for  a  spavin 
of  two  years'  standing  and  the  horse  now  shows  no  signs  of  lame¬ 
ness  and  is  perfectly  sound  even  with  hard  work  on  paved  stroots. 
It  is  surely  a  great  remedy  and  did  great  work  for  me. 

Very  truly  yours.  FRANK  ALLYN,  Jb. 

fin  a  bottle,  with  signed  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 

|%.UU  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 

■  1  trainers.  Permanently  cures  Spavin,  Thoroughpin,  Rlng- 
bone  (except  low),  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Windpuff, 
Shoe  Boil,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Express  Paid. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  24  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y- 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Gough  and 
o  Distemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  nt  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  GO..  Toledo.  Ohio, 


"“V  experiment.  Get  Tuttle’s  and 
*“reg  Ask  also  for  Tuttle’s  American  Worm  and  Con- 
dition  1  owders  anti  Hoof  Ointment. 

you°  theUFroe0  Book.1110  a“d  atidress  uow> 80  wo  caa  mall 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MINERAL 
WEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


83  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  P» 


ABS 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints. 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches.  Cure  Boils,  Fis¬ 
tula  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quickly: 
pleasant  to  use;  does  not  blister 
under  bandage  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  you  can  work  tho  horso.  $2  por 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  7  D  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR  ,  for  mankind, 
$1.00  per  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose 
^^r->Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Strains,  Bruises, 
stops  Pain  and  inflammation. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


JTEELIATCH  STANCH  ION 


Open  or  Shut — It’s  Always  Locked 

StayB  where  you  put  it — and  easily  “put”  without  taking  off  your 
gloves  or  mittens.  Only  smooth,  polished  hardwood  touches  the  ani¬ 
mal —  nometal.no  splinters — yet  the  steel  latch,  the  blind  bolts  and 
the  solid  construction  make  it  the  STRONGEST,  SAFEST  and  MOST 
DURABLE  Stanchion  at  any  price.  The  most  convenient  fastening  for 
you  —  the  most  comfortable  for  your  cows.  Keeps  your  stable  clean, 
aaves  feed,  saves  your  time  and  means  SOLID  SATISFACTION  all 
year  round  — summer  and  winter.  Money  back  if  you  say  so. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  factory  price  to  you. 

WILDER  STRONG  IMPLEMENT  GO. 

Box  33,  Monroe  Mich. 


loon. 
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A  FARM  BOILER. 

A.  H.,  Penn  Yen,  N.  Y. — I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  article  on  page  881  on  heating 
the  farmhouse.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it 
is  practicable  to  heat  a  house  with  a  motor, 
or  high  pressure  boiler,  using  steam  from 
the  same  to  run  a  small  engine  for  separat¬ 
ing  cream,  churning,  and  cooking  and  warm¬ 
ing  feed  for  the  hens  and  hogs  on  a  small 
farm.  If  it  can  be  accomplished,  will  the 
answer  include  details  as  to  size  of  boiler, 
etc.,  to  furnish  the  amount  of  power  and 
heat,  two  rooms? 

Ans. — I  read  with  interest  the  articles 
in  relation  to  heating  the  farmhouse, 
and  though  as  a  farmer  I  am  in  the 
primary  class,  yet,  having  spent  many 
years  as  a  steam  engineer,  boiler  maker, 
and  inspector,  leads  me  to  offer  a  sug¬ 
gestion  along  this  line  that  may  prove 
of  value  to  prospective  home  seekers. 
A  farmer  more  than  any  other  class  is 
very  frequently  in  need  of  power  for 
his  work.  He  must  pump  water,  saw 
wood,  shell  corn,  grind  feed,  winnow 
grain  and  seed,  and  needs  steam  for 
cooking  vegetables  used  a'S  feed.  In 
acid  tion  there  is  the  house  to  be  heated 
say  five  months  in  the  year.  Should  he 
provide  a  low  pressure  boiler  he  will 
find  when  the  pressure  falls  below  that 
of  the  atmosphere  a  partial  vacuum 
exists  in  the  •system  below  the  water 
line,  and  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  pip¬ 
ing,  forced  in  by  the  atmospheric  press¬ 
ure.  Hence  to  heat  he  must  have  the 
water  above  212  degrees,  or  in  other 
words  pressure  must  show  on  gauge. 
Now  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
carry  five  pounds  pressure  and  75  pounds 
represents  but  a  small  increase  in  fuel, 
so  small  as  to  be  negligible  in  practice. 
But  with  75  pounds  pressure  he  can 
have  power  to  operate  the  pump,  the 
saw,  and  other  tools  required  on  the 
farm  and  if  needed,  use  the  exhaust 
for  heating,  or  cooking.  Should  he  use 
a  gas  engine  then  gasoline  must  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  this  will  be  a  constant  ex¬ 
pense.  On  the  other  hand  with  a  proper 
•size  steam  boiler  one  may  use  various 
waste  products  for  generating  power. 
If  corn  is  shelled  the  cobs  will  serve, 
and  old  rails,  branches,  etc.,  may  readily 
be  used,  thus  saving  money  for  the  own¬ 
er.  Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  purchase 
coal  one  will  find  it  costs  less  per  horse 
power  developed  than  gasoline,  and  then 
during  the  heating  season  one  can  have 
power  pract’cally  without  cost,  as  the 
engine  would  be  only  a  reducing  valve 
between  the  boiler  and  the  heating  sys¬ 
tem. 

In  estimating  on  the  proper  size  boiler 
it  may  be  said  under  equal  conditions 
one  square  foot  of  heating  surface  in 
boilers  of  different  type  will  evaporate 
equal  amounts  of  water.  Therefore  we 
want  to  say  10  horse-power  for  our 
purposes,  and  a  horse-power  equals  the 
evaporation  of  30  pounds  of  water 
per  hour.  With  a  fair  draft  and 
grates  we  can  evaporate  at  least 
three  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface,  and  for  10  horse  power 
we  want  100  square  feet  of  metal  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fire  or  heated  gases.  In 
buying  a  boiler  base  your  calculations 
on  the  above  data,  and  have  the  seller 
give  you  10  square  feet  heating  surface 
per  horse.  Of  course  this  boiler  would 
be  a  steel  one,  as  cast  iron  is  used  only 
for  very  low  pressure,  and  is  not  recom¬ 
mended,  owing  to  the  metal  being  brit¬ 
tle  and  having  no  ductility.  In  addition, 
when  out  of  order  repairs  are  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  as  no  one  but  the  builders  can 
furnish  duplicate  parts,  and  one  cannot 
patch  cast  iron  boilers.  Steel  is  ductile, 
flexible  and  endures  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  and  anyone  can  repair  with  a 
few  tools.  Steel  plate  has  a  tens’le 
strength  of  from  55,000  to  60,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  net  section  while 
castings  of  gray  iron  run  from  8,000  to 
15,000  pounds.  Hence  one-quarter  inch 
steel  plate  is  as  strong  as  one  inch  best 
cat  iron. 

Suppose  one  set  then  a  vertical  tubu¬ 
lar  boiler  in  the  cellar,  or  in  an  out¬ 
building  near  the  house.  If  the  latter 
we  run  a  pipe  in  a  box  below  the  ground 
to  the  cellar,  then  branch  off  to  the 
rooms  above,  the  return  p:pe  to  come 
back  through  the  same  box.  Drop  a  bar- 
re1  into  the  ground  to  receive  this  water, 
which  mind  you  is  condensed  and  pure. 
Use  the  barrel  to  hold  water  for  feeding 
the  boiler  during  the  Summer.  To  feed 
the  boiler  we  need  a  small  injector,  say 
three-quarter  inch,  which  will  lift  the 
water  if  not  over  100  degrees  and,  heat¬ 
ing  it,  will  force  it  into  the  boiler.  One 


may  rig  up  a  by-pass  of  pipes  and 
valves  so  when  steam  is  not  wanted  save 
for  heating  the  return  water  will  flow 
directly  into  the  boiler. 

I  said  an  upright  boiler  for  the  reason 
no  brick  work  is  required  save  the-  foun¬ 
dation,  and  this  saves  in  repairs.  The 
temperature  of  a  good  fire  is  from  2,000 
to  2,500  degrees,  and  this  heat  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water.  If  we  carry  100 
pounds  pressure  the  temperature  of  the 
•steam  due  to  tnis  pressure  will  be  336 
degrees,  hence  w«e  should  buy  cheap 
asbestos  paper  and  insulate  the  shell  of 
the  boiler.  With  a  layout  of  this  kind 
and  a  steam  engine  to  match  one  can 
be  ready  for  work  in  30  minutes  notice, 
and  I  submit  the  proposition  would  be 
economical  to  operate,  easily  learned  by 
the  boys,  and  that  cheap  fuel  could  be 
used.  With  high  pressure  we  have  high¬ 
er  temperatures  and  may  carry  for  heat¬ 
ing  25  pounds,  hence  less  radiators 
needed.  At  night  we  bank  our  fire  leaving 
the  damper  almost  closed,  and  have 
everything  comfortable.  This  outfit  could 
also  be  used  in  small  home-made  hot¬ 
houses,  for  poultry  purposes  and  other 
lines.  An  outfit,  boiler,  10  horse  engine, 
eight  horse  with  appliances,  would  cost 
say  $250.  Of  course,  this  would  not  in¬ 
clude  radiators  and  steam  heating  end. 
Eight  horse  boiler  with  six  horse  engine 
would  be  about  $25  less.  T.  t.  p. 


The  Powder-Post  Bettle. 

R.  O.  B.,  Bilver  Creek,  N.  Y.— Will  the 
little  insects  in  wood,  that  make  the  “Pow¬ 
der-post”  ko  from  the  firewood— in  which 
they  are  working — to  the  beams  and  parts 
of  die  building  in  which  the  wood  is  stored? 

Ans. — The  Powder-post  beetle  attacks 
old  hickory,  ash,  oak,  and  other  dry 
hardwoods.  It  also  attacks  hardwood 
furniture,  floors,  wainscoting,  joists,  etc. 
It  has  been  known  to  damage  railroad 
bridges  seriously,  and  has  also  weakened 
the  timbers  in  floors,  etc.  I  would  think 
there  might  be  serious  chances  of  its 
spreading  from  piles  of  hardwood  to 
the  woodwork  of  houses  in  which  the 
former  were  stored,  provided  the  wood¬ 
work  was  of  hardwoods.  I  do  not  think 
pine  and  hem'oek  would  suffer  injury. 
These  beetles  do  not  often  attack  paint¬ 
ed  or  varnished  material,  although  they 
do  occasionally.  Treating  woodwork 
with  kerosene,  benzine,  or  gasoline  pro¬ 
tects  it  for  a  time.  gi.enn  w.  herrick. 


Hen  Notes. — In  answer  to  G.  S.  L., 
page  938,  I  would  say  after  having  had 
experience  in  breeding  20  to  25  varieties 
of  fancy,  Standard  bred  fowls  all  at  one 
time  he  will  be  absolutely  safe  in  sepa¬ 
rating  as  he  says.  He  need  not  have 
any  fear  as  to  crosses  showing  from 
eggs  laid  after  February  1.  Some  breed¬ 
ers  say  the  fifth  or  sixth  egg  laid  after 
separation  will  not  show  any  cross.  I 
would  not  advise  J.  W.  R.,  page  938,  to 
feed  much  corn  to  his  chickens  unless 
in  extremely  cold  weather,  and  even 
then  do  not  make  it  the  main  feed. 
There  is  more  bone,  muscle  and  egg 
producing  materia]  in  wheat,  oats  and 
buckwheat  than  in  corn.  The  latter 
grain  is  all  right  and  very  necessary  to 
fit  poultry  for  market,  as  it  will  make 
a  fat  plump  body,  but  is  a  very  poor 
feed  for  a  steady  diet.  I  recently  sold 
a  pen  of  nine  hens  and  one  cock  (Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  Black  Minorcas)  that  in  the 
month  of  August  gave  me  18  dozen  eggs, 
and  they  had  not  had  four  quarts  of 
corn  since  the  first  of  April. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  p.  studley. 

Park  of  Little  Chicks. — As  I  was  read- 
inn  what  Mr.  Mapes  bad  to  say  about  the 
white  diarrhoea  or  brooder  cholera,  I  thought 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  luck  I  have 
had.  Last  year  my  first  brood  did  very 
well,  but  the  rest  were  bothered  with  this 
disease.  I  agree  witli  Mr.  Mapes  about  its 
being  a  contagious  germ  disease,  and  think 
that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  about  clean¬ 
ing  brooder.  When  I  was  through  with  my 
brooders  last  year,  I  cleaned  them,  poured 
kerosene  over  them  and  set  fire  to  them. 
When  they  had  burned  as  long  as  I  thought 
it  would  do  to  let  them,  I  threw  water  on 
and  put  out  the  fire.  Then  I  put  a  pan 
of  living  coals  in,  sprinkled  sulphur  on  them, 
and  shut  the  brooder  as  near  airtight  as 
possible  and  left  it  for  Winter.  April  5  I 
filled  my  incubator  with  eggs,  and  on  the 
same  day  sowed  about  a  quart  of  oats  in 
one  corner  of  the  yard  which  is  about  1G 
feet  square.  On  April  26  I  had  113  nice 
smart  chicks.  I  gave  the  brooder  a  thorough 
airing,  put  the  chicks  in  it,  fed  them  the 
old-faslnoned  way,  cornmeal  wet  with  cold 
water  or  a  little  skim-milk,  and  once  in 
a  while  a  hard-boiled  egg;  if  they  began 
to  droop,  a  little  black  pepper.  When 
they  were  about  a  week  old  I  started  a  little 
hole  in  the  corner  where  the  oats  were 
sown  and  they  did  the  rest,  dug  out  the 
oats  to  get  the  sprouts.  This  gave  them 
plenty  of  exercise,  as  they  would  chase  each 
other  all  around  tin1  yard  to  i?ht  the  sprouts. 
The  result  was  I  raised  105  out  of  the  113, 
but  the  next  did  not  do  so  well  ;  they  were 
again  bothered  with  the  plague,  and  I  lost 
about  one-third  of  them.  I  think  that  the 
larger  the  yard  the  better,  and  if  possible 
move  brooder  on  new  ground.  My  brooders 
arc  made  after  the  pattern  you  gave  in 
“The  Business  Hen.”  on  page  *36,  Fig.  12, 
and  l  like  them  much  better  than  any  brood¬ 
er  and  brooder-house,  as  they  are  much 
easier  cleaned,  and  my  chicks  do  better 
than  in  the  indoors  brooder  and  brooder- 
house.  c.  E.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  X.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


The  James  Modern 

Cow  Stable 

More  light,  fresh  air,  cow  comfort,  convenience. 
Above  all,  bettor  sanitary  conditions.  Write  today 
for  fine  free  book  on  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stalls. 
Most  practical  book  on  stables  and  quarters  ever 
published.  Tolls  and  shows  how  to  make  your  dairy 
really  up-to-date.  40  pages,  printed  In  colors,  beau¬ 
tifully  Illustrated  with  many  fine  bare,  and  dairy 
views.  For  copy 
address  “•*- 


KENT  MFC.  CO. 

1  30  Cane  St., 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


“NEW  MODERN” 
SWING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 


STEEL  OR  WOOD. 

CHAIN  OR  SWIVEL  HUNG. 

Furnished  with  or  without 
steel  or  wood  frame.  Steel 
tops  and  bottoms.  Aletal 
bearings. 

When  open,  stanchion  is 
automatically  and  firmly  hold 
in  position.  Extension  bar 
prevents  cattle  from  entering 
the  side. 

"NEW  MODERN"  FEED-AND  LITTER 
CARRIERS  ARE  THE  BEST  MADE. 

Write  for  circulars. 

GL0R  BROS.  S  WILLIS  MFG.,  17  Main  St..  Attica,  N.Y. 

"Everything  tor  the  Bam."  —J 


THE  NELSON  TANK 
HEATER 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

NELSON  MFG. Ca 
DEERFIELD.WI& 


NO  HEAT 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


AGENTS  crff-NINE  IN  ONE  ||t=* 

S75  monthly.  Combination's. _ r 

Rolling  Pin.  Nine  articles  combined.  Lightning  Seller. 
Sample  free.  F0RSHEE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  355  Dayton,  0. 


2  54  PAGE-CATALOG'  FREE 

TELLING  HOW  TO  SAW  LUMBER,  SHINGLES 

wood:  grind  corn  and  wheat;  also  describ¬ 
ing  FULL  LINE  OF  ENGINES,  BOILERS.  GASOLINE 
ENGINES,  WATER-WHEELS  AND  MILL  GEARING. 
DEtOAUH  Mill  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Boa  Bridgrport.  Alabama. 


MISLED 

Have  you  been  misled  into  believ¬ 
ing  a  modern  cream  separator 
needs  disks  or  other  compli  cated 
parts  inside  the  bowl?  Makers 
and  dealers  selling  common 
separators  like  you  to  be¬ 
lieve  so  because  they  know 
their  machines  must  have  * 
them. 

THe  simple,  sanitary, 
easy-to-clean  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  lias 
nothing  in  the 
bowl  except  the 
tiny  piece  here 
shown  on  the  thumb. 

Compare  washing  this 
single  piece  with  wash¬ 
ing  the  pan  full  of  disks 

here  shown  from  a 
common  separator. 
Yet  Tubulars  run 
easiest,  skim  fastest, 
and  cleanest,  wear 
longest— are  The 
World’s  Best.  Tubu¬ 
lar  sales  exceed  most, 
if  not  all, others  com¬ 
bined.  Tubulars 
probably  replace 
more  common  separ¬ 
ators  every  year  than 
any  other  m aker 
sells. 


The  world’s  biggest 
separator 
factory. 
Branch  fac¬ 
tor  i  e  s  in 
Canada  and 
Germany. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  15«. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.,  San  Frimclflco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Cun.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Oow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Ilorse 
Hide,  Calf.  Dug,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth -proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
anim  1 1  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  th  ree  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  OF  ALL  KINDS  WANTED 

Price  list  issued  every  month  beginning  with 
November.  A  postal  will  bring  it.  None  more 
reliable  or  trustworthy.  Address 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  LOCK  BOX  338,  HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


THE  NAMES 

Sterling 

De  Laval 


The  name  DE  LAVAL  on  a  cream  separator  stands  for 
much  the  same  thing  as  the  name  STERLING  on  silverware.  It 
means  the  highest  standard  of  merit  and  quality  in  both  cases. 

There  is  the  difference,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  silver¬ 
ware  the  name  STERLING  signifies  quality  higher  than  many 
users  can  afforrl  to  pay  for,  notwithstanding  their  desire  to 
have  it.  so  that  they  must  be  content  with  plated  ware  or  some 
cheaper  substitute ;  while  in  the  case  of  cream  separators  the 
STERLING  quality  is  within  the  reach  of  every  buyer  and 
costs  no  more  than  the  plated  or  other  inferior  imitations, 
when  actual  capacity  is  taken  into  consideration. 

There  is  likewise  the  all  important  difference  that  while 
the  substitute  for  silver  may  answer  the  purpose  almost  as 
well  as  genuine  STERLING,  in  the  case  of  cream  separators 
the  imitation  and  substitute  WASTE  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  product  every  time  they  are  used,  and  enough  in  one  way 
or  another  to  pay  for  the  DE  LAVAL  yearly,  while  the  DE 
LAVAL  lasts  for  years  after  the  imitation  or  substitute 
separator  will  have  been  worn  out  and  cast  aside. 

Why  then  should  any  buyer  of  a  cream  separator  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  anything  less  than  STERLING  quality? 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


1G5-167  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


42  E.  MADI80N  STREET 

CHICAGO 


173-177  William  Stukkt 

MONTREAL 

1-4  k  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 


Dkumm  k  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenue 

SEATTLE 
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November  13, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  27th  inst., 
enclosing  check  of  Temple  I’ump  Co.  to 
you  for  $211.50.  for  which  accept  many 
.  thanks,  as  you  not  only  deserve  much  credit 
for  collecting  a  debt  that  I  considered  value¬ 
less.  but  also  a  good  commission  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  collection,  and  if  you  will  name 
your  commission  I  will  certainly  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  forwarding  same.  j.  b.  Leonard. 

Cliilhowie,  Va. 

This  ends  one  of  the  most  stubborn 
contests  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  wage  against  a  manu¬ 
facturing  house  on  behalf  of  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  It  is  the  only  serious  difficulty 
we  have  ever  had  with  one  of  our  own 
advertisers.  There  has  never  been  any 
question  about  the  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  house.  We  never  questioned 
that  the  engines  were  giving  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  many  users.  The  point  was 
that  this  particular  engine  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Leonard  under  a  definite  guarantee 
that  it  would  do  certain  and  definite  work. 
The  guarantee  was  to  be  indefinite; 
and  in  case  the  engine  failed  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  it  was  to  be  returned  and  the 
purchase  price  refunded  less  freight 
charges  one  way.  Mr.  Leonard  was 
never  able  to  get  this  engine  to  work 
from  the  start.  The  manufacturers  sent 
him  voluminous  instructions,  which  were 
followed,  but  always  with  failure.  After 
repeated  trials  the  engine  was  returned 
and  request  made  for  a  return  of  the 
money.  This  was  refused.  The  engine 
was  repaired,  and  returned  with  a  bill 
for  repairs.  Mr.  Leonard  never  accepted 
it,  and  complaint  was  then  made  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  After  going  over  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  we  saw  clearly  .that  Mr. 
Leonard  was  fully  justified  in  his  de¬ 
mands.  As  is  usual,  we  took  it  up  pri¬ 
vately  with  the  manufacturers.  For 
months  we  tried  to  induce  them  to  ad¬ 
just  the  claim.  They  stubbornly  refused. 
We  asked  them  to  send  a  competent 
man  to  put  the  engine  to  work,  and 
guaranteed  to  pay  his  time  and  expense 
if  he  succeeded  in  making  the  engine  do 
the  work  as  promised,  provided  they 
would  agree  to  take  the  engine  away 
and  refund  the  money  if  he  failed  to 
make  it  work.  This  was  also  refused. 
We  then  advised  them  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  contract  was  cancelled  ;  and  that  as 
Mr.  Leonard  could  not  afford  to  go  to 
court,  we  would  submit  the  case  to  a 
jurv  of  our  100,000  farmers.  This  they 
called  blackmail,  and  threatened  suit 
against  us.  It  was  claimed  that,  if  we 
published  the  facts,  other  manufacturers 
would  refuse  to  advertise  in  the  paper. 
When  the  facts  were  made  public,  two 
manufacturers’  associations  took  it  up. 
At  first  one  of  them  defended  the  com¬ 
pany  vigorously.  Full  page  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  engine  appeared  in  other 
farm  papers  to  overcome  the  effect.  The 
representatives  of  some  of  these  papers 
defended  the  Temple  Pump  Company, 
and  our  representatives  were  told  that 
our  action  would  cost  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
loss  of  much  business.  It  was  called 
yellow  journalism.  In  the  meantime  we 
went  right  on  repeating  tl  at  Mr.  Leon¬ 
ard  had  a  contract  with  the  Temple 
Pump  Company  which  had  been  violated. 
We  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  safe 
for  a  farmer  to  make  a  contract  with  a 
responsible  house  and  send  his  money  in 
advance.  We  also  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  a  farm  paper  could  safe¬ 
ly  insist  that  a  financially  responsible 
house  should  keep  its  contracts  with  sub¬ 
scribers.  Other  manufacturers  in  all 
lines  saw  the  point  at  once.  They  said 
rightly  that  a  repudiated  agreement  by 
one  concern,  discredited  in  a  measure 
every  house  doing  business  in  the  same 
way.  They  saw  also  that  if  no  responsi¬ 
bility  for  guarantees  and  promises  was 
incurred,  then  the  house  that  made  the 
biggest  claims  would  get  the  trade  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  goods,  so 
that  the  honest,  conservative  house 
would  he  at  a  disadvantage  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  houses  that  had  no  intention 
of  making  good  on  promises  and  guar¬ 
antees  after  the  sale  was  made.  It  was 
probably  this  attitude  of  the  trade  gen¬ 
erally  that  decided  the  contest.  The 
demonstration  was  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  and  edifying  features  of  the 
whole  controversy.  There  was,  however, 
one  other  telling  feature.  Farmers  took 
it  up,  and  expressed  themselves  freely. 
Many  of  them  wrote  to  other  papers  in 
which  the  advertising  was  appearing,  de¬ 
manding  that  it  be  withdrawn.  Finally 
a  new  agency  of  broad  business  experi¬ 
ence  and  strictest  integrity  came  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  company.  A.  prompt  investi¬ 
gation  was  made  and  a  check  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  for  Mr.  Leonard’s  claim.  It  was 
a  stubborn,  persistent  contest.  Just  for 
the  money  involved  in  this  transaction 
it  would  not  be  worth  while.  But  it  is 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  victory  for  a 
principle.  It  has  demonstrated  that  a 
farmer  had  redress  for  any  honest 
grievance  with  a  financially  responsible 
house.  It  has  demonstrated  that  a  farm 
paper  is  justified  in  defending  the  just 


rights  of  its  subscribers.  But  more  im¬ 
portant  than  all,  it  has  demonstrated 
that  the  great  army  of  manufacturers 
and  business  houses  throughout  the 
country  not  only  stand  up  squarely  for 
it,  but  actually  demand  a  “square  deal.” 

Globe  Association.  Chicago.  Ill. 
Inquiries  are  beginning  to  come  in 
again  about  this  concern,  indicating  that 
they  are  renewing  their  activities.  We 
thought  we  exhausted  the  subject  last 
J'ear,  but  it  is  evident  that  some  of 
our  old  friends  overlooked  what  we  said, 
and  also  that  the  new  subscribers  have 
never  had  any  warning.  Hence  we  re¬ 
peat  the  advice  to  leave  them  alone. 
Their  offer  of  employment  is  a  fake,  and 
the  offer  of  170  pounds  of  sugar  for 
$1.25  is  also  a  fake.  The  quicker  you 
get  their  circulars  into  the  fire  the  safer 
you  will  be  from  their  schemes. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  about  Alfred 
Post  &  Co..  205  Greene  street.  New  York, 
and  J  heir  quotations  on  ginseng  and  golden 
seal  ?  As  the  prices  are  higher  than  any 
others,  I  thought  something  might  be  wrong. 
Please  give  me  your  opinion.  w.  s.  p. 
West  Virginia. 

Your  suspicions  are  well  founded.  Al¬ 
ways  be  wary  of  concerns  that  send  out 
price  lists  offering  or  quoting  higher 
prices  than  the  market.  Alfred  Post  is 
said  to  be  the  sole  owner  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.  His  principal  business  is  buying 
of  furs  from  trappers  and  exporting  of 
the  raw  furs.  Ginseng  is  evidently  a 
side  line.  A  judgment  for  $151  was  re¬ 
corded  against  him  on  March  24,  1908, 
at  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  goods  consigned 
to  be  sold  on  commission.  It  has  never 
been  satisfied  on  the  records.  He  is  re¬ 
ported  slow  and  unsatisfactory  from 
country  shippers,  and  has  no  credit 
standing  in  New  York  City.  In  this 
market  he  is  held  to  cash  transactions. 

I  called  on  express  company  again  and 
found  Adams  Express  Company  had  in¬ 
structed  their  agent  that  if  party  was  still 
importunate  for  a  settlement  of  his 
claim  to  pay  the  same  and  take  his  re¬ 
ceipt.  This  was  promptly  done.  I  again 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  pushing  this 
matter  to  a  settlement.  I  shall  do  what 
I  can  to  aid  in  getting  you  subscribers 
for  your  valuable  paper.  If  I  can  at  any 
time  be  of  service  to  you  down  here,  I 
shall  be  glad  of  the  opportunity. 

Maryland.  g.  f.  p. 

This  claim  was  for  $4.20,  for  a  case 
of  eggs  shipped  in  June,  1908,  and 
broken  in  transit.  Claim  was  put  in, 
but  never  paid.  Complaint  was  made  to 
us  in  July  last.  We  have  been  on  the 
job  ever  since.  It  took  three  months  to 
effect  settlement  after  we  took  it  up. 
In  making  the  complaint  the  shipper 
said  he  did  not  mind  the  money  loss 
so  much  as  the  fact  that  he  was  done 
up  by  the  express  company  and  could 
get  no  redress.  If  these  express  com¬ 
panies  were  wise  they  would  change 
their  tactics.  They  are  certainly  laying 
up  trouble  for  themselves,  and  they 
will  reap  the  fruits  later  on.  The  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  stand  their  methods  forever. 

As  to  the  St.  Cloud  Land  proposition, 
some  years  ago  Disstons  formed  a  stock 
company  with  the  object  of  raising  sugar 
cane  there.  The  company  went  to  great 
expense,  installed  a  fine  sugar  mill,  etc.  An 
insect  attacked  and  destroyed  all  the  cane, 
and  the  project  was  abandoned.  The  mill, 

I  believe,  was  subsequently  shipped  to 
Mexico.  Then  they  tried  rice,  and  that, 
too,  proved  unsuccessful.  As  I  heard  and 
understood  it.  it  proved  so  sickly  that  the 
laborers  could  not  stay  there.  For  years 
the  prairies  lay  idle.  Now  some  company, 

I  see,  has  acquired  the  land  to  sell  to 
Northern  investors  (?).  I  would  advise 
prospective  buyers  to  visit  Kissimmee  before 
buying.  Look  the  ground  over  and  I  know 
they  will  find  cheaper  and  more  desirable 
locations  near  Kissimmee  that  will  prove 
far  superior.  a.  h.  s. 

Florida. 

The  above  is  from  another  man  on 
the  ground,  or  at  least  near  it.  The 
advice  is  good.  You  can  usually  get 
cheaper  and  better  land  outside  the  con¬ 
trol  of  these  land  promoting  companies 
than  within  their  jurisdiction.  We  sim¬ 
ply  want  to  give  all  the  disinterested  in¬ 
formation  we  can  find  for  the  benefit  of. 
those  who  are  interested.  We  have  no 
object  but  the  protection  of  those  who 
may  not  be  in  a  position  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation  for  themselves. 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  paper, 
especially  the  “Publisher’s  Desk,”  which,  by 
the  way.  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  little  article  I  saw  there 
I  would  have  been  out  $100,  but  very  fortu¬ 
nately  I  only  lost  five  dollars.  1  was  going 
to  invest  in  the  Woman’s  World,  and  sent 
five  dollars  for  first  payment,  but  when  I 
saw  your  advice  I  accepted  it  and  am  very 
grateful  that  I  did  not  send  any  more. 
Massachusetts.  a.  t.  l. 

Many  people  have  said  they  do  not 
see  how  we  can  afford  to  run  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper.  Strictly  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  perhaps  we 
cannot  afford  it.  It  is  now  costing  at 
the  rate  of  $10,000  a  year,  and  of  course 
there  is  no  direct  revenue  from  it.  But 
a  letter  like  the  above — and  we  get 
hundreds  of  them — is  -worth  something. 

It  at  least  makes  one  feel  that  he  is 
doing  something  for  a  class  of  people 
who  have  heretofore  had  no  help  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  j.  j.  d. 


9  CORDS  IH  10  HOURS  BY  ONE  MAH 


RUNS  EASY;  NO  BACKACHE, 
Forced  to  cut 


Springs  can 
be  Adjusted 
to  suit  a  boy 
12  years  old 
or  the 
strongest 
man. 


Easily 
Carried, 
Folds 
Like  a 
Pocket 
Knife, 


With  our  Folding  Sawing  Machine.  Saws  any  kind  of  tlmbor.  I nstantly  adjusted  to  cut lojj  square  on  rough  or  level 
ground.  Operator  always  stands  straight.  Ono  man  con  saw  more  with  it  than  two  men  can  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
easier,  saw  blades  5%,  6,  6l^or  7  ft.  long.  Champion,  Diamond  or  Lance  Teeth,  to  suit  your  timber.  Send  for  Free 
Catalog  No.  S30.  showing  latest  Improvements,  giving  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

- - - -  -a  158*164  E.  Harrison  St,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Catalog  No.  S30f  showing  latest  Improvements,  givj 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can’t  burn, 

rnst,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Greon  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any  [building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don't  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  oui  froe  book 
“HOOFS”— it  will  save  youmoney.  Givenameof  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  "■  Box  10.  j  Granville,  H.Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


For  Orchard  and  Farm. 

We  make  120  sizes  and  styles  of  “Cutaway  ” 
tools  for  every  need.  Over  300,000  no w  in  use. 

All  “ Cutaways”  are  intense  cultivators — will 
increase  your  crop  25  to  50  per  cent.  Our 
Double  Action  “Cutaway”  Harrow  is  a  truly 
remarkable  tool.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses 
will  move  15,000  tons  of  enrth  ono  foot  in  a  day 
Let  us  prove  this.  Send  for  our  FREE  booklet. 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  839  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


SQUAB 


1910 


Mated  pair 
kissing. — 

Eggs  to 
Squabs  in  | 

4  weeks, 
squabs.  Cloth-bound 


BOOK  FREE 


Write  for  our  hand¬ 
some  19  10  F  rec 
Hook,  how  to  make 
money  breeding 
book  now  303  pages,  114 
illustrations.  IT’S  GltKAT.  We  take  subscrip 
tions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Maga¬ 
zine  (monthly).  Specimen  copy  10  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  HOCK  SQUAB  CO. 

335  Howard  Street,  :  :  Melrose,  Mass. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  i 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lmSd!I  Bone  Gutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Day*'  Froe  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Free  Book. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  is,  Mlllord,  Mass. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


W,  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  In  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  It.  I 
Beds.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


WD  Rock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
■  ■  1  heavy  layers,  $3  to  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Cock¬ 
erels  aud  Pullets  5  mos.  old,  $1  each.  Catalog  fre.e 
C.  II.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y... 

URE-BREO  TURKEYS  S  POULTRY-Select  Stock.  Price 
Right.  Oil’.  Free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


P 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Alstynk  &  Son,  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  choice  April  hatched  cockerels  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  to  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  V. 


SO  IAI  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
iUi  Mi  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

S.C.W.  COMB,  SINGLE  COMB  LEGHORNS 

Pure  strain,  early  1009  hatched  cockerels,  all  vigor. 
Reasonable  price.  Address  MALCOLM,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


L 


IGHT  BRAHMAS.  BARRED  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

fine  Trios  for  sale.  Address 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Bronze  turkeys,  1909  hatch.  S2.00  a  bird;  choice 

PEKIN  DUCKS.  S2.00  A  PAIR.  Address 
W.  BURGESS,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 

GIANT  STRAIN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

K.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  SHEEP.  Bargain  prices  to  reduce 
stock.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Route  6,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

FERRETS 

stamp  for  prices 


—  Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff 
on  rats  :  THE  FERRET.  Enclose 
CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


pm  I  |P  D| |  DC— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULlIL  I  U  I  0  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  It)  days' 
trial.  K.  F.  JOHNSON.  Assumption,  Illinois. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  you* 
horses  with  a  iiigh  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen* 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  ui  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  M.  QuIaci.Ut. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 


Hone’s  “Bred  to  Lay”  Rose  Larse-  vigorous,  rich 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  puiietsCb%dS  from 

best  selected  layers;  also  choice  yearling  hens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  ou  every  order. 

D.  R.  HONE,  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM, 
Sharon  Springs,  Box  24,  New  York. 

Mammoth  bronze  turkeys— Bred 

from  our  noted  Prize  Winning  Birds.  Address 
ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  atBi: 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  SINCLAIR 
Smith,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  men — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  85  varieties.  You  can’t 
alVord  to  be  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 

In  order  to  make 
room  for  3000  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  and  1000 
ducklings,  we  are 
forced  to  offer  at  a 
sacrifice  nearly  all  of  our  this  season’s  breeding 
pens,  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  get  bargains 
in  Single  and  Bose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Our  birds  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  bred  for  superior  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  purposes  and  have  given  us 
better  results  this  year  than  ever.  Have  some 
early  hatched  cockerels,  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  nine  pound  drakes  hatched  this  seasoD.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  prices 
right.  No  order  too  large.  Big  discount  in  large 
numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Largest  plant 
in  vicinity  of  Nev^York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Rochelle.  New  York. 


Fall  feeds  for  fowls. 

X  \  _ _ n  _ • _ _ 


Get  our  fall  prices  on  Poultry 
Foods.  Beef  Scraps  (55  p.  c. 
protein),  Milk  Albumen,  Grit, 
Shell,  Charcoal,  Meat  Meal, 
Scratch  Food,  Pigeon  Food. 
The  Batchelor  Seed  Store 
36  Lafayette  Street,  Utica. 


Monarch  Steel* 

{.Stump 

*  fULLER#^^ 


Pulls  stump  7  feet 
diameter.  Only 
Steel  Stump  Puller 
Factory  in  the  world 
making  their  own 
Steel  Castings.  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  500  horso 
power  strain.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  discount*. 


ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  CO.,  Dept.  123,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 

No  Power  Troubles 

You  can ^always  make  a  steam  engine  go. 
“  No  tinkering  and  fussing  with 
something  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  with  a 

LEFFEL 

ENGINE 

Dependable,  safe, 
economical.  More 
power  than  you 
need.  Engines  in 
styles  and  sizes 
„  for  all  needs. 
11  Write  for  free  book 
"  today.  ' 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  BOX  233,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

ROriTABLE 


HAY  BALING 


Spencer’s  Presses StS’CT  fllii 

you  a  greater  profit  than  any  other  horse 
press  or  no  sale  and  freight  refunded.  Sent 
on  10  days’  trial.  Write  for 
new  catalog  F  Describee  all 
8ty)es  and  sizes.  Please 
mention  this  paper. 

J.  A. Spencer,  Dwight,  Ill,' 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
November  6,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  hut 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
le6s  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
eases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  arc  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

IS  UTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .32 

@  .32  M 

.36® 

.38 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .30 

@  .31 

32® 

.84 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .25 

@  .28 

27@ 

.80 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .29 

@  .31 

.30  la) 

.33 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .25 

@  .28 

.27® 

.29 

Factory . 

.  .22 

@  .25 

.24® 

.26 

Packing  Stock . . 

9‘) 

@  .24 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange 

p  ri  cc 

$191  per 

411-quart  can.  netting  4 

cents  to 

shippers  intbe26-cent  freight  zone 

ivho  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

.08® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .15 

@  .16 

.18® 

.22 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .12 

@  .13 

.14® 

.15 

Bkirns . 

@  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .45 

fg>  .53 

.50® 

.58 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .32 

@  .40 

•35@ 

.45 

M:\ed  Colors,  best - 

..  .35 

@  .38 

.40® 

.42 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .25 

@  .30 

.30® 

.32 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.50 

@  2  85  qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

..  2.10 

@  2.30 

Pea . 

@  2.30  qt. 

.12 

Ked  Kidney . 

.  2.00 

(CD  3.00 

Yellow  Eye . 

3.00 

HOI’S 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .37 

®  .88 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .25 

@  .28 

DKIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  -io 

@  11 

.16 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

@  .09 

.09® 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

@  .06 

Cherries . 

.  .16 

@  .17  lb. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.  .20 

@  .21  lb. 

.24® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

@  -12K 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Snow,  bbl _ 

.  2  50 

@  5.00 

Wealthy . 

.  2.50 

(«  4.00 

Twenty-Ounce . 

.  2.50 

@  4.00 

York  Imperial . 

.  3.00 

@  4.00 

,  McIntosh . 

t(V  5.00 

Spitz . 

.  2.00 

@  3.50 

Hpy . 

let  3.50 

King . 

let  4.50 

Baldwin . 

.  2.00 

@  3.25 

Greening . 

@  4.00 

•  Jonathan . 

@  4.00 

Western,  box . 

.  1.75 

fa  2.75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl.. 

.  4.00 

@  5.75 

Anjou,  bbl . 

@  4.50 

Bose . 

.  3.50 

@  5  50 

Clairgeau . 

.  3.00 

@  4  50 

Sheldon . 

@  4  .50 

Duchess . 

@  4.00 

Seckel.  bbl . 

@  7.00 

Kieffer . 

@  3.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

.  4  .00 

@  5.50 

Long  Island . 

.  6.00 

la)  0.25 

New  Jersey . . 

,  5.25 

@  6.00 

Plums.  8  lb.  bkt .  .20  @  .30 

Grapes,  Up-river,  case  .45  @  .75 
Western  N.Y.,41b.bkt  .08  @  .11 


Muskmelons,  crate _  1.00  @  2.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Maine,  165  lbs .  1.25  ©  1.85 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl...  1.50  fa)  1.85 

Long  Island .  2.00  @  2.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl..  1.25  @  1.50 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @1.00 

Cabbage,  ton .  9.00  @13.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 75  @  3.00 

Celery,  doz . 10  @  .40 

Cucumbers,  bbl .  2.00  @  3.00 

Lettuce,  bkt .  25  @  1.25 

Peas,  %  bbl.  bkt .  1.50  @  3.50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl...  .75  @  1.50 

Lima  Beans,  bag . 50  @  1.75 

Onions,  state,  bag .  1.50  @  1.75 

Orange  Co.,  bag .  1.00  @  1.37 

Radishes,  100  bunches,  .50  @  .75 

String  Beans,  bu . LOO  @  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 40  @  1.00 

Squasn.  Hubbard,  bbl.  .75  @  .90 

Turnips,  White,  bbl . 75  @1.00 

Tomatoes, 

Nearby,  fey.  box . 75  @  1.00 

Common  box . 25  @  .60 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 14  @ 

Fowls . 14  @ 

Roosters .  o<j  @ 

Ducks . 13  @  .14 

Geese . 10  @  .11 

Turkeys . 12  @  .15 


each 


bch. 


.03®  .05 


.03 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  roasting _ 

.25 

@ 

.26 

.27® 

.29 

Good  to  Choice . 

.21 

@ 

.22 

•23@ 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.15 

@ 

.17 

.18® 

.20 

Fancy  broilers, pair. 

.40 

© 

.60 

Broilers, 4 1  b.  to  pr.,lb. 

.20 

@ 

.25 

Fowls . 

® 

.16 

.15® 

.20 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.10 

@ 

.16 

•18@ 

.20 

Bquabs,  doz . 

1.50 

@ 

4.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  101)  lbs..  4.50  @  6.80 

Bulls . 2.75  @  3.60 

Cows .  1.76  ©  4.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  6.00  ©  9.25 

Culls . 4.50  @  5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 2.50  @  4.25 

Lambs . 6.00  @  7.00 

Hogs . s.UO  @  8.25 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1.  North’n 

Duluth,  new,  bu .  1  12 

No.  2.  Red .  1 .21 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .65  @  .70 

Oats.astoweight.hu.  .40  @  .48 

B.ve . 70  @  80 

Barley,  feeding . 61  @  .63 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton . 18.50  @19.50 

No.  2 . 17.00  @18.00 

No.  3 . 16.00  @16.50 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  @18.00 

Clover . . D.OO  @17.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  @10.00 

Straw.  Rye . 16.00  @18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  7.00  @  S.00 


BOSTON  WHO  I, ES  ALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Rest  Creamery . 32®  .SSy, 

Fair  to  Good . 27@  .30 

Eggs,  Fancy . 45@  .46 

Good  to  Choice .  .35®  .40 

Lower  Grades . 27®  32 

Apples,  bbl .  2.50®  5.00 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter.  Prime  Elgin . 

Lower  Guides . 

Eggs . 


.32® 
.25® 
.25  @ 


.34 

.30 

.34 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

During  the  year  ending  October  31  36.071 
cars  of  Citrus  fruits  were  shipped  from 
southern  California.  This  is  said  to  he  the 
heaviest  year  in  the  history  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Butter. — The  market  is  weak,  prices  hav¬ 
ing  got  to  a  point  where  buyers  are  using 
less  supplies  and  are  very  critical  about 
quality.  But  little  prime  State  dairy  is 
arriving.  Medium  and  lower  grades  bring 
25  cents  or  a  little  more. 

Eggs. — Receipts  of  strictly  fresh  eggs  are 
very  scarce,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being 
in  storage  stock,  which  is  selling  at  a 
wide  range  of  prices,  from  18  cents  per 
dozen  up.  In  small  villages  near  Now 
York  50  to  60  cents  per  dozen  is  the 
ruling  price  for  eggs  produced  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  and  sold  when  not  more  than  two  days 
old. 

Food  Prices  in  England. — The  British 
Board  of  Agriculture  lias  made  a  report 
showing  a  steady  increase  in  the  prices  of 
foodstuffs  in  that  country  during  the  past 
two  years.  Following  are  some  of  the 
wholesale  prices  noted  during  the  past 
year:  Butter,  26  to  28  cents;  eggs,  dozen, 
2S  cents:  beef.  11  to  12  cents;  potatoes, 
bushel,  45  to  50  cents;  apples,  bushel,  81.50 
to  $2:  onions,  100  pounds,  81  :  strawheri’ies. 
pound,  seven  to  eight  cents.  w.  w.  h. 


MAKA  SHELL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 

Bright,  sharp,  shining.  Makes  hone  and 

Increases  Eou-Production  When  Egos  Are  Hioli. 

Semi  $1.00  for  two  100-11).  hags  f.  o.  b, 
ears.  Order  to-day.  Booklet  “  Hen 
Dyspepsia  "  and  sample  Free. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J,  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Zinc  Coaled  Iron  Cut  Nails  Twenty-nine 
Years  in  Actual  Use  Without  Rusting. 

In  1880  M.  P.  Harding,  of  Branford,  Conn.,  shingled  bis 
store  with  pine  shingle,  nailing  them  on  with  Zinc  Coated 
iron  cut  nails.  Ill  July,  180!),  twenty-nine  years  later,  he 
reshingled,  the  shingle  being  badly  rotted.  We  removed 
several  thousand  of  the  nails  used  by  Mr.  Harding  in  1880 
and  found  them  ns  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  driven  ; 
not  one  of  them  showed  the  slightest  trace  of  rust.  We 
have  in  our  office  nails  taken  from  many  other  roofs  that 
show  as  good  results. 

We  are  still  manufacturing  the  same  quality  of  Zinc 
Coated  iron  cut  nails  for  all  purposes,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  furnish  you  with  samples  and  prices  on 
application.  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO., 

Branford,  Conn. 


SPAVIN  CURE- 


^ Never  failing  cure  for  Spavin,] 
i  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone,  nil  I 
ll.ninriirss.  Also  a  great  fain- 1 
Illy  liniment.  SI  a  Buttle;  6  I 
j  for  $5.  Ask  druggets.  I 
I ‘-Treatise  on  the  Horse”  free| 
rat  drug  stores  or  address 
Dr.  It.  4.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Enos bura  Fulls,  Vt. 


2  Don’t  Pay  Tribute  to  a  Trust 


Where  do  your  rubbers  wear  out?  Nine  times  out  of  len  it’s  the  heels  that  go  first 
That’s  the  reason  we  equip  Gold  Cross  Brand  Rubbers  with  “Samson  ”  Heels.  They 
are  not  an  experiment.  We  have  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs.  Actual  experience 
has  shown  us  that  our  extra  heavy,  double  thick  Beacon  Falls  Samson  Heel  will  prolon 
the  life  of  a  rubber  shoe.  When  you  buy  a  rubber  shoe  ask  for  the  Gold  Cross  Bran 
with  the  “Samson”  Heel.  Take  no  other. 

Our  success  has  brought  many  imitations, 
but  they  are  only  imitations  and  lack  the 
features  which  have  made  the  Samson 
a  success. 


The  “Lansing” 
tho  Rubber 
for  long  wear 


Beacon  Falls 
Rubbers 


See  the  Samson” 

Extension  Heel  “Cadillac” 

When  you  buy  rubber  boots  or  shoes  look  for  the  Gold  Cross.  Then 
you  will  secure  the  best  quality  for  the  money  you  pay.  Gold  Cross 
Rubbers  arc  made  of  pure  rubber.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  our  goods,  send  us  his  name  on  a  postal  card  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  promptly  fitted  out. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 


Beacon  Falls 
She 


Trade  Mark 


New  York 


Boston 


Chicago  Look  tor  tho  Cold  Cross 


WE  BUY  RAW  FURS 

and  being  located  in  New  York  since  1861  can 
pay  best  prices;  references;  no  commissions. 
Price  list  free 

Ship  to  a  Reliable  House. 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

No-  20  East  16th  St.,  New  York 


WE  TAN 


ir  .  i  nines  io 

Rugs.  Robes  and  Coats.  \\  e  make  Ladies’  and  Gent* 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Mnffs,  Gloves, etc.,  from  skins  sen 
ns  to  be  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  wo  make 
bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  Eamt  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1ED4 


Nearly  one  hundred  pages 
of  money  making  secrets 
treasured  by  sly  old  fur 
trappers,  now  disclosed  for 
the  first  time  in  our  “Trap¬ 
pers’  Guide.” 

This  book  is  crammed  with 
valuable  advice— nothing  like 
it  ever  written.  Sent  free  to 
any  one  sending  today  for 
our  free  fur  market  reports 
and  shipping  tags.  Traps  and 
baits  and  everything  to  make  trapping  easy, 
at  cost.  Write  us  and  learn  how  we  pay  from 
25#  to  40#  more  than  any  one  else  for  furs. 
FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO.,  99  Elm  St„  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


r  RAW  FURS  ^ 

WANTED. 

Freo  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

t  53  Fast  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  j 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  inducements.  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayno,  Ind. 


Toulouse  mid  Wliito  China  (loose — Buff,  Bronze,  Bourbon 
Red,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  Turkeys,  R.  I. 
Reds.  WILLIS  WILSON,  162  So.  Seventh  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 


-30  GRADE  SHROPSHIRE 
EWKS.  1  or2  years  old.  Lowest 
cash  price  f.  o.  b.  Address 

.  EDWIN  BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


WANTED*  s0u,RHa  GRAY  JERSEY  BULL  about  2 
if  nil  I  LU  years  old.  St.  Lambert  preferred. 
Must  be  very  handsome.  Apply  to 
E.  S.  P.  BRKTHKRTON,  BeruaTdsville,  N.  J. 


ONE  CHOICE  YOUNG  FOX  HOUND  Ready  For  Business;  also  a 
few  more  puppies  for  sale,  CHARLIE  \V.  DIGGS,  Va. 


WA.KTTE3D  —  DAIRYMAN 

Married  man,  no  children;  on  private  place,  to  care 
for  and  make  butter  from  a  small  herd  of  Jerseys. 
Must  be  neat,  clean,  understand  his  business  and 
be  able  to  board  two  or  three  men.  Address,  giv¬ 
ing  references  and  experience, 

T.  T.  C„  Box  64,  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Dl. EASE  send  a  trial  shipmentto  the  Oldest  Coni- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  list.  1838.  Butter, 
Egg*.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies.  etc.  IS.  It.  WUtimVAItl),  3112  Creemvlcli  St.,  N.  Y, 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JKiTJFFK,  WR1GWTA  CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


POULTRY  FOR  THANKSGIVING 


Apples.  Pears  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 


Arclide-acon  &  Co..  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


T 


W0  PIEDMONT  VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE-One  large, 
one  medium.  J.  Singleton  Diggs,  Lynchburg, Va. 


7R  APR CC— Wood-timber — fruit;  9  room  house; 
Id  HUIlLO  9  barns;  southern  exposure.  $1650.  *2 
cash.  Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y, 


FARM  FHR  QAI  F— One  of  the  best  GRAIN  or 
lAnM  run  OHLL  dairy  FARMS  in  Central 
New  York.  For  description,  price  and  terms, 
address  JAMES  FRAZER,  Raldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


Desirable  Cuban  Farm— Beautifully  located  on  macad¬ 
am  road  to  Havana,  and  5  minutes  to  thriving 
town.  Oranges,  lemons,  grape  fruit,  pines,  just  com¬ 
ing  into  profit.  New  dwelling,  stable,  tobacco  bum. 
Fine  water,  charming  climate.  Everything  com¬ 
plete.  Must  sell.  S.  C.  Satterthwait,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Only  26  Miles  Out 
Stock, Tools  and  Crops  Included. 

Splendid  70-acre  farm  in  high  state  cultivation; 
9-room  house,  big  barn,  other  outbuildings;  maple 
shade;  400  peach  trees,  50  apple  trees;  lots  of  wood; 
convenient  to  everything;  owner  includes  3  horses, 
5  cows,  4  pigs,  140  chickens,  wagons,  modern  farm¬ 
ing  implements,  crops,  etc.,  for  $5600,  part  cash: 
see  page  153,  "Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide  No.  28,’’ 
copy  freo.  E.  A.  ST  ROUT  GO.,  Desk  1099,  47  \V. 
34th  Street,  corner  Broadway,  New  York. 


TRAPPERS »  ss 

N  i :  \v  s 

MAGAZINE,  which  tells  all 
about  hunting,  t rapping,  skin¬ 
ning,  stretching,  and  grading 
furs;  market  prices  and  reports,  trapping  secrets  and 
methods,  taxidermy,  dogs,  roots  and  herbs;  also  lots  of 
good  stories.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Send  2oe.  today  for 
3  months  trial  subscription  and  get  Shipper's  Record  free. 
FUR  NEWS  MAGAZINE,  10  E.  14th  St..  New  York,  Room  278 


Trappers  Make  More  Money 

Copy  ot  HUNTER-TRADER-TRAP- 
PER,  a  monthly  magazine,  160  or  more 
pages  About  steel  traps,  Enures,  dead¬ 
falls,  trapping  i*ecrets,  iuw  furs, 

Mg  game  hunting:,  etc.,  and  a  64* page  booklet  containing  GAME 
LAWS,  Camping  Hints,  etc,,  all  for  1  0  CENTS. 

A.  R.  Harding  Pub.  Co.,  Box  509,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Skunk,  Mink,  Raccoon,  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in  New 
York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship  to. 

Do  You  Want  To  Know 

‘  HOW  TO  GET  MORE  MONET  FOR  YOUR  RAW  FURS?” 

Write  and  ask  for  my  price  list 
—It’s  Free— 

FIVI  UlirftM  I n  the  fur  merchant, 
■  IVIVllJVi  16-18  E.  12th  St.,  N.  Y. 


I#  1 1  II  1/  Highest  prices  paid  for  Skunk  and 
\  I  I  I  |U  ■  other  furs.  Write  M.  J.  JEWETT 
O  l\  U  1 1  l\  &  SONS,  Kedwood.  N  Y.  Dept.  29. 


yfnnfl  F’kKKETS  U ’)'  Sale.  Write  for  price  tint  and  circular; 
HU  U  U  ii'«  free.  Pukl-KINE  lJliOS.,  Box  4^,  Jtiutetaowu.Mirh. 


CCnpCTC  Warranted  good  rat  and  rabbit 
rt.lillL.iw  hunters.  A  few  choice  Fox  Terrier 
Pups.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Address 

SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM ,  New  London, O, 

[Cn  CltDUC  For  Sale  in  the  fertile  Dela- 
luU  lAnlnd  ware  Valley;  from  5  to  200 
acres;  $25  per  acre  up.  New  catalogue  and  map. 

llOltACK  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 


RAILROAD  LANDS  VERY  CHEAP. 
FREE  TRANSPORTATION. 

TO  quickly  build  up  population  along  the  Wash- 
*  ington  &  Choctaw  Railroad,  in  new  reservation 
just  thrown  open,  we  will  sell  a  little  of  our  100,000 
1  acres  of  $25  and  $50  lands  for  $17.50  per  acre. 
Magnificent  opportunity  for  settlers,  investors, 
and  speculators.  Easy  terms,  as  low  as  $1.00  per 
month.  Any  size  tract  from  10  acres  up.  Gulf 
Coast  land  the  most  productive  in  the  world  ;  10 
acres  will  yield  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year.  Don’t 
buy  lands  anywhere  until  you  investigate  this. 
Send  us  your  name,  a  postal  card  will  do,  and  we 
will  send  you  complete  details,  also  a  railroad 
pass  free.  WASHINGTON  &  CHOCTAW  LAND 
CO.,  6137  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THINK  OF  IT  ! 


The  secret  of  this  production  lies  in  the  won¬ 
drous!  y  rich,  fertile  lands  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida,  and  in  the  fact  that  vegetables  are  grown 
herein  the  Winter  and  shipped  to  northern  marked*. 

The  climate  is  breezy  and  delightful  in  sum¬ 
mer,  mild  and  sunny  in  winter.  Water  abundant, 
markets,  convenient,  and  crops  bring  highest  prices, 
excellent  schools  and  good  neighbors. 


Write  for  our  booklet,  written  by  a  western 
man,  which  gives  full  information.  Address 
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“  I  renew  my®  -2  ascription  to  The  Companion,”  writes  a  South¬ 
ern  subscriber,  “  because  of  my  love  for  it  as  a  youth,  my 
appreciation  of  it  as  a  man,  and  my  need  of  it  as  a  father,” 


THE  YOUTHS 


SPLENDID  WEEKLY 
NUMBERS  only  $1.75 


Bring  The  Youth's  Companion  into 
your  family  and  no  member  of  it  need 
spend  an  idle  hour. 

Each  week's  issue  will  be  packed  full 
with  stories  and  articles,  in  the  great¬ 
est  variety,  and  of  a  quality  that 
makes  the  reading  worth  while. 

The  Contents  of  the  i9i0  Volume  will  include: 


250 


Good  Stories;  a  number  of  Serials; 
Stories  of  Adventure:  Humorous  Tales 
and  Stories  of  Character  and  Heroism. 


300 

1000 

2000 


Contributors,  including  many  of 
world-wide  fame,  who  will  write  on  many 
subjects,  useful  and  entertaining. 


Up-to-Date  Notes  on  Happenings  in 
Science  and  Natural  History;  on  Cur¬ 
rent  Events  of  Importance  everywhere. 


One-Minute  Stories;  Bits  of  Humor 
and  Sketches;  Timely  Editorials;  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Page;  the  Weekly  Health  Article. 


Every  Column  Clean,  Wholesome  and  Highly  Entertaining. 


Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper  and  Illustrated  Prospectus  for  1910  Free. 


Only  the  Best 
is  good  enough  for 
°  the  Family  J 


FREE 


IF  YOU 
SEND  NOW 


Every  New  Subscriber  who  cuts  out  and 
sends  this  slip  ( or  mentions  this  paper)  with 
$1 .75  for  the  52  issues  of  The  Companion 
for  1910  will  receive 


FREE 

All  the  issues  for  the  remaining  'foeeks  of 

1909 ,  including  the  Holiday  Numbers;  also 

FREE 

The  Companion  s  “Venetian"  Calendar  for 

1910 ,  lithographed  in  13  colors  and  gold. 

Then  The  Youth* s  Companion  for  the  52 
weeks  of  1910 — a  treasury  of  reading  that 
would  cost  $30  if  printed  in  book  form. 
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THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Vol.  LXVIII  No.  4021. 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  20,  1909. 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  IOWA  FARM  SITUATION. 
Changing  Production  From  Stock  to  Grain. 

A  transition  is  now  going  on  in  Iowa  farming. 
When  first  settled,  as  the  Dakotas  and  Canadas  are 
now  being  settled,  all  ground  was  grained,  and  stock 
business  little  thought  of,  or  practiced  only  in  ranging 
cattle  on  wild  grasses.  All  lands  were  “corned’’  after 
one  or  two  crops  of  wheat  for  from  10  to  15  years. 
The  soil  finally  showed  signs  of  giving  out,  and  then 
it  went  to  “grass.”  This  brought  in  the  live  stock 
industry  on  a  large  scale.  For  15  to  20  years  the 
production  of  hogs  and  corn  has  been  something 
enormous  Farms  of  120,  160  or  320  acres  went  into 
mixed  farming,  in  which  live  stock  has  played  the  most 
important  part.  When  “corning”  the  prairies  straight 
in  corn  crops  the  land 
value  ran  from  settle¬ 
ment  prices,  $10  to  $12 
per  acre,  up  to  $25  to 
$35  per  acre,  where  it 
hung  for  several  years, 
until  the  live  stock  in¬ 
dustry  got  into  full 
swing.  Many  farms  be¬ 
come  veritable  feeding 
.stations,  and  “feeders” 
operating  in  feeding  cat¬ 
tle  use  from  60  to  300 
head  on  tracts  of  land 
here,  grazing  in  Summer 
and  in  Fall  putting  on 
full  feed  of  corn.  By 
that  time  shotes  raised 
on  farm  run  up  to  150 
pounds  in  weight;  these 
follow  cattle,  eat  up  waste 
around  the  troughs  out 
of  which  cattle  feed,  and 
eat  the  undigested  drop¬ 
pings.  Two  hogs  to  a 
steer  do  this  service,  and 
it  is  counted  that  the 
finishing  of  hogs  is  clear 
gain,  as  they  follow 
steers,  hogs’  weight  run¬ 
ning  to  300  pounds.  This 
leads  to  pretty  wasteful 
feeding,  as  it  seems,  but 
after  all,  closely  guarded 
(experiments  show  that 
the  hogs  get  about  all 
the  waste.  Hogs  with 
(the  farm  poultry  that 
western  farm  wives 
raise  in  large  flocks 
make  a  good  clean-up. 

It  has  been  common  to 
see  50  to  300  steers  per  farm  with  hog  accompaniment, 
using  thousands  of  bushels  of  corn.  Early  in  the 
season  they  are  on  grass,  and  later  finished  with  a 
heavy  corn  ration  with  little  hay  in  close  lots.  Many 
quit  corn  farming  and  just  devoted  their  farms  to 
the  “game”  of  feeding  steers;  let  all  ground  go  into 
grass  and  bought  their  corn.  Some  farms  bought 
corn  as  largely  as  some  station  elevators,  and  with 
grazing  herds  the  enormous  quantities  of  manure  pro¬ 
duced  on  these  farms  made  them  twice  as  fertile  as 
when  original  prairie.  With  this  business  great  pack¬ 
ing  centers  sprang  up ;  immense  shipping  has  been  in 
progress  to  them,  and  country  stations  make  up  10  to 
30  cars  per  week,  often  several  trainloads  a  week, 
going  to  these  packing  centers,  Chicago,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Sioux  City  and  Denver.  Meat 
trade  has  now  got  into  the  hands  of  a  trust,  and 
feeders  and  producers  have  been  skinned  and  squeezed. 


These  associated  concerns  have  cut  the  farmer  hard 
on  this  meat  business,  and  skinned  producers  out  of 
profits. 

Lately  a  new  factor  has  arisen.  Rough  feed  formerly 
as  hay  was  worth  $3  to  $7  per  ton.  It  has  risen  in 
price  in  the  West  to  $8  to  $10  per  ton;  this  is  right  on 
farms  among  farmers.  The  last  three  years  the  main 
feed  on  which  all  this  stock  industry  rests — corn — has 
gone  up  in  price  from  22  cents  per  bushel  to  45  and 
65  cents,  even  70  cents  in  past  three  years.  Hogs  have 
followed  up  in  price  some,  but  not  enough  to  make 
hog  production  as  attractive  as  it  formerly  was  when 
corn  was  25  cents  per  bushel.  Hogs  now  are  $7.25 
per  100.  Cattle  have  not  followed  upward  in  price  in 
proportion,  and  the  great  cattle-growing  and  hog- 
producing  activity  has  been  brought  under  a  sort  of 


paralysis,  and  is  gradually  being  cut  out.  Great  pas¬ 
tures  and  hay  lands  are  being  put  into  corn,  stock  is 
dumped  on  the  great  markets,  and  farmers  are  going 
back  to  growing  corn  on  a  grand  scale.  It  was  com¬ 
mon  to  see  pastures  of  100  to  300  acres  filled  with 
cattle;  now  such  great  tracts  are  in  immense  corn¬ 
fields.  These  heavily  grazed  lands  produce  now  won¬ 
derful  crops  of  corn.  New  cribs  are  going  up,  it  is 
being  stored,  and  farmers  are  going  into  corn,  dump¬ 
ing  live  stock,  and  have  dumped  it  for  three  years 
since  corn  has  got  up  too  high  to  feed  to  cattle  at 
present  Chicago  or  Omaha  prices  and  inducements. 
Under  good  feeding  operations  a  steer  will  gain,  if 
high  class,  2 }/2  pounds  per  day.  Tt  takes  half  a  bushel 
of  corn  to  make  it.  This  is  worth  at  present  prices 
25  to  30  cents,  and  the  market  price  on  average  will 
be  around  $5.50  to  $6.50  per  100.  In  this  one  would 
only  get  15  cents  in  meat  for  25  to  30  cents  worth  of 


corn.  Such  figures  show  a  loss  to  the  producer. 

If  one  feeds  60  cents  per  bushel  corn  to  hogs  bring¬ 
ing  $6.50  to  $7  per  100  he  will  about  break  even  mak¬ 
ing  pork.  So  there  is  nothing  in  feeding  hogs  or 
cattle,  and  people  have  simply  quit.  They  are  getting 
interested  in  grain  growing,  and  will  grow  it  and  not 
fool  any  time  away  on  stock  at  present  prices  for 
grain.  Anyone  can  give  all  the  advice  he  wants  to, 
but  these  are  the- facts  and  conditions;  packers  and 
meat  men  have  squeezed  us  long  and  hard,  and  they 
have  grown  immensely  rich  in  the  meat  trade,  but 
unless  they  get  hogs  up  to  10  to  12  cents  per  pound 
live  weight  mighty  few  hogs  will  be  developed  in  this 
corn  country  in  the  Central  West.  And  to  produce 
corn-fed  beef  the  prices  must  go  up  to  10  to  12  cents 
per  pound  live  weight  with  present  prices  of  corn. 

Fligh-priced  meat  is  a 
thing  in  sight  and  low- 
priced  meats  are  things 
of  the  past. 

Now  this  going  back 
to  corn  growing  on  a 
large  scale  makes  lots  of 
fodders  and  roughage. 
No  stock  has  been  re¬ 
tained  to  use  it  up,  and 
many  are  turning  into 
feeding  sheep.  It  is  done 
this  way.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  sheep  find  their 
way  to  Omaha  from  the 
mountain  States,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Colorado  and  Ida¬ 
ho,  the  high  dry  range 
country.  These  sheep 
are  healthy,  desirable  to 
feed  on  short  feed  from 
September  to  January 
here  in  corn  sections. 
Farmers  go  to  these 
stock  yards  and  buy  one, 
two,  three,  to  five  car¬ 
loads  of  these  sheep  in 
September  or  October, 
or  as  early  as  August. 
They  use  500,  1,000,  or 
3,000  head;  turn  them 
loose  in  these  cornfields 
after  last  corn  plowing, 
and  they  graze  in  the 
corn,  on  the  after 
growth  of  weeds  and 
lower  corn  blades.  Most 
farmers  just  before 
plowing  the  corn  last 
time  sow  rape  in  the 
corn,  and  this  comes  up 
after  plowing  the  last 
time;  it  makes  good  grazing  with  other  undergrowth. 
Near  holidays  sheep  are  given  some  grain,  bran  and 
oil  meal,  and  finished.  The  rule  is  that  not  so  very 
much  graining  is  needed,  as  after  they  are  in  corn 
two  months  they  will  begin  to  eat  some  corn,  or  what 
is  blown  down.  For  this  purpose  of  pasturing  corn 
Spring  lambs  are  considered  best  and  preferred.  In¬ 
stances  are  on  record  here  of  gains  on  sheep  that  will 
make  such  lamb  feeding  a  good  proposition,  and  they 
yield  a  net  profit  of  $7  per  acre,  but  this  is  high  profit. 
At  times,  if  sheep  break  in  price,  there  is  no  profit,  and 
occasionally  a  little  loss,  but  the  feed  in  question  is 
so  cheap,  and  nearly  all  waste,  that  the  losses  are 
slight,  as  there  is  no  other  way  to  make  use  of  such 
feed.  This  year  feeding  sheep  cost  laid  down  on 
Iowa  farms  $7.25  to  $7.75  per  100,  and  the  outlook  is 
doubtful  of  much  profit;  yet  if  they  will  go  on  market 
a  cent  in  advance  this  is  all  needed  to  make  good,  as 


THE  TRUE  “DUAL  PURPOSE”  COW.  Fig.  543. 
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it  gives  from  August  to  January  feeding  about  $2.25 
to  $2:75  per  head  gain.  There  is  some  loss  from  mis¬ 
management,  bloat,  dogs,  wolves  and  diseases;  such 
shrinkage  in  numbers  is  from  three  to  10  per  cent. 
This  sheep  feeding  is  not  so  general  yet,  and  is  getting 
more  popular  year  by  year,  since  hogs  and  cattle  are 
receiving  less  attention.  Under  the  regime  of  stock 
growing  in  the  last  15  years  land  prices  have  gone 
from  $45  per  acre  to  $150  per  acre;  some  instances 
above  that.  Local  country  banks  are  full  of  money; 
farmers  buying  luxuries,  autos,  Canada  lands,  invest¬ 
ing  on  an  immense  scale  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Farm  wages  are  over  $30  per  month,  board 
thrown  in ;  day  labor  $2  to  $2.50  per  day.  It  is  a 
mighty  hard  proposition  to  figure  out  how  to  make  a 
profit  on  $150  land  with  such  expensive  labor. 

Shelby  Co.,  Iowa.  w.  m.  bomberger. 

RHODODENDRON  MAXIMUM  IN  WESTERN 
NEW  YORK. 

While  hunting  for  a  nest  of  Great  Horned  owl 
in  the  month  of  March  several  years  ago  with  a 
friend,  we  were  attracted  by  an  evergreen  shrub  that 
we  found  growing  in  a  wooded  swamp  in  the  western 
part  of  the  town  of  Jerusalem,  Yates  County.  This 
shrub  I  afterwards  identified  as  the  Great  laurel  (Rho- 
dodrendron  maximum),  and  from  all  that  I  can  learn 
it  is  a  very  rare  shrub  in  New  York  State.  The 
swamp  where  we  found  it  is  1,560  feet  above  sea  level 
and  850  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Keuka,  'and  con¬ 
tains  about  90  acres,  with  a  good  growth  of  oak, 
ash,  maple,  beech  and  quite  a  lot  of  White  pine  and 
hemlock,  with  lots  of  old  logs,  stumps  and  brush, 
partly  decayed  and  moss-grown.  In  the  Spring  it 
fills  with  water  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  to  two  feet, 
but  after  the  Spring  rains  it  gradually  subsides  and 
a  dense  growth  of  ferns,  skunk  cabbage,  water  arum, 
Trilliums  and  other  woods  plants  springs  up.  We 
visited  the  swamp  March  21  this  year  and  found  a 
bunch  of  the  laurel  about  20  x  30  feet  in  extent,  and 
made  two  pictures  of  it,  Fig.  544  and  546.  At  this  time 
the  leaves  droop  and  roll  under  at  the  edges  and  the 
buds  are  well  developed.  The  first  bud  opened  July 
4,  and  when  we  were  there  again  (July  18)  it  had 
passed  its  best,  but  it  was  very  beautiful  still  and 
there  were  a  few  unopened  buds.  It  grows  from  two 
to  eight  feet  high  and  is  of  a  rather  straggly  nature, 
the  lower  limbs  drooping  to  the  ground  where  they 
get  covered  and  take  root.  verdi  burtch. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  Rhododendron  extends  over  a  very 
wide  range,  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  to  Georgia. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species,  and  is  now  used  very 
freely  in  park  planting. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CHEAP  LANDS. 
The  Use  of  Stable  Manures. 

Part  ix. 

LIGHT  APPLICATION  OF  MANURE.— I  feel 
very  sure  that  many  farmers  are  -making  a  great 
mistake  by  making  heavy  and  infrequent  applications 
of  manure.  Suppose  to  tons  to  the  acre  of  well  saved 
manure  from  the  horse  or  cow  stable  be  applied  at 
one  time.  By  referring  to  the  table  in  the  previous 
number  we  see  that  we  have  applied  88  to  116  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  32  to  56  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
80  to  106  pounds  of  potash  to  the  acre.  Now  no  crop 
that  we  can  grow  except  perhaps  cabbage  and  tobacco 
wi'.l  use  so  much  plant  food  as  this.  Few  will  use 
half  as  much.  Of  course  the  plant  food  in  the  man¬ 
ure  is  not  all  available  the  first  year.  Nevertheless, 
10  tons  to  the  acre  is  an  excessive  supply,  and  what 
is  not  used  must  lie  in  the  soil,  subject  to  all  the 
changes  noted  above  or  be  washed  away  by  drainage 
waters.  In  my  own  experience  five  or  six  tons  to  the 
acre  in  frequent  applications  enables  us  to  get  very 
much  more  from  the  manure  than  larger  and  more 
infrequent  applications. 

EVEN  SPREADING. — Hauling  and  spreading 
manure  is  a  disagreeable  job  at  best,  and  it  is  often 
left  till  the  rush  season,  when  it  is  hurried  through 
almost  anyway  to  get  it  done.  This  again  is  a  mistake, 
for  careful  work  is  as  essential  here  as  anywhere.  If 
manure  is  left  in  forkfuls  and  chunks,  the  soil  be¬ 
neath  and  immediately  around  them  is  overfed  (more 
than,  the  crop  can  use),  and  there  is  a  loss,  while  the 
soil  between  the  forkfuls  and  chunks  is  not  fertilized 
at  all.  It  is  a  bungling  job,  and  does  not  produce  re¬ 
sults.  I  like  to  have  manure  spread  so  that  each 
square  inch  gets  its  full  share  of  the  fertilizer.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  the  modern  manure  spreader. 

I  consider  the  spreader  one  of  the  most  valuable  tools 
on  the  p’ace,  not  so  much  for  the  work  or  time  it 
saves,  but  because  it  enables  us  to  do  much  better 
work  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 

WHERE  TO  USE  MANURE.— I  haye  said  put  it 
upon  grass  land,  but  to  be  more  definite,  any  place  for 
manure  is  on  the  new  seeded  clover  just  as  fast  as  it 
is  available  after  the  nurse  crop  is  out  of  the  way. 
.We  thus  fertilize  our  fertilizing  crop,  and  at  the 
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critical  time  in  its  history,  which  is  better  economy 
than  to  fertilize  our  exhaustive  crop  as  is  the  usual 
custom.  If  we  can  get  clover  to  flourish  upon  these 
exhausted  soils — and  we  can  by  the  use  of  lime  and 
manure — their  reclamation  is  easy  and  speedy;  I  wish 
to  set  forth  the  possibilities  of  building  up  a  rundown 
farm  by  the  use  of  stable  manure  as  above  suggested. 
Its  use  on  the  young  clover  is  the  key  to  success,  for 
it  enables  us  to  get  the  most  from  our  fertilizing 
crop.  The  light  application  enables  us  to  fertilize  all- 
the  plow  land  once  in  the  three-year  rotation.  The 
even  spreading  enables  us  to  feed  every  plant  upon 
the  acre,  and  even  the  light  application  will  give  each 
plant  all  it  will  need.  Where  we  feed  every  plant  all 
it  needs,  there  is  where  we  get  the  maximum  crop. 

•  There  also  is  where  we  -secure  the  heaviest  possible 
sod,  and  that  is  what  we  are  working  for.  That  heavy 
sod  will  in  its  decay  make  the  hoed  crop,  and  fill  the 
ground  with  humus  which  permanently  enriches  the 
land.  I  am  very  sure  that  this  practice  will  enable 
one  to  get  more  from  the  manure  throughout  the  ro¬ 
tation,  and  build  up  the  farm  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  method  of  application. 

GREEN  MANURE  VS.  STABLE  MANURE.— It 
is  generally  stated  that  the  most  economical  use  of  the 
crop  is  to  feed  it  to  the  farm  animals  and  return  the 
manure  to  the  land ;  that  by  so  doing  we  secure  the 
full  feeding  value  of  the  crop,  and  need  lose  no  more 
than  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  its  fertilizing  value. 
I  will  not  quarrel  much  with  the  statements,  only  to 
sa3r  that  practically  it  is  almost  impossible  to  return 
to  the  field  in  the  manure,  anything  like  as  much  as 
was  taken  from  it  in  the  crop.  For  in  the  first  place 
there  is  the  fact,  seldom  taken  into  account,  that  the 
animal  consumes  or  uses  up  in  the  process  of  diges¬ 
tion  about  two-thirds  of  the  organic  matter  of  its 
ration,  voiding  only  one-third,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  organic  matter  decaying  in  the  soil,  and  going 
to  make  humus,  would  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil.  Then  again  it  is  very 
difficult  to  return  to  the  soil  all  the  plant  food  voided 
by  the  animals;  in  fact  as  generally  handled  bjr  good 
farmers  too,  it  is  doubtful  if  one-half  the  plant  food 
taken  from  the  field  in  the  crop  is  returned  in  the 
manure,  so  that,  where  the  prime  object  is  the  rapid 
building  up  of  an  impoverished  soil,  it  seems  justi¬ 
fiable  sometimes  to  sacrifice  the  feeding  value  and  use 
it  for  plowing  down.  It  is  the  quickest  way  to  fill 
die  soil  with  humus,  start  bacterial  activity,  and  put 
new  life  into  a  worn  soil.  f.  l.  allen. 

ROSES  FOR  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Ornamental  Planting  Around  the  Farm  Home. 

Part  II. 

PLANTING. — Spring  planting  is  invariably  pref¬ 
erable  to  Fall  setting.  Budded  roses  should  be  set 
deep,  with  the  bud  at  least  three  inches  below  surface, 
that  roots  from  the  budded  portion  may  form ;  then 
too  if  bush  should  be  badly  frozen,  or  otherwise  dam¬ 
aged  to  the  ground  line,  the  vital  part  is  safe  under 
ground  and  will  put  forth  new  shoots,  but  not  -so  if 
bud  is  wholly  above  ground,  as  they  are  too  frequently 
set,  which  latter  is  a  hazardous  practice  and  the  dan¬ 
gers  such  a  rose  is  heir  to  are  indeed  numerous. 
Upon  arrival  of  bushes  from  nursery  they  should  be 
well,  but  carefully  pruned,  and  if  not  nice  and  fresh 
they  may  be  wonderfully  revived  by  burying  root  and 
branch  in  damp  soil  from  one  day  to  a  week.  In  set¬ 
ting  roses,  the  soil  if  fairly  dry  should  be  firmly 
packed  around  roots  and  hole  filled  to  within  three 
inches  of  surface,  then  filled  with  water,  say  twice 
and  later  leveled  up  with  loose  dirt.  Or  better 
mulched  with  any  handy  material,  such  as  old  chips, 
which  are  ideal  and  almost  a  life  guaranty  if  that 
meddlesome  farm  hen  will  desist  in  her  inherent  in¬ 
quisitive  tendencies  of  sticking  her  toes  and  nose  into 
private  enterprises.  Watering  freely  during  drought 
is  important,  especially  the  first  season. 

PRUNING. — At  planting  time  the  bush  is  severely, 
but  judiciously  pruned,  both  top  and  bottom.  With  a 
sharp  knife  (pruning  shears  brui§e  and  crush  too 
much)  the  top  part  is  cut  back,  depending  on  apparent 
vigor  and  vitality,  from  one  to  three  best  canes  and 
each  of  these  canes  is  cut  back  to  one  to  three  buds 
each.  This  may  appear  like  heroic  treatment,  at  this 
stage,  yet  the  life  of  bush  may  hinge  here.  All  bruised 
or  mangled  roots  are  cut  off,  also  large  roots  are  fresh 
cut,  slantingly,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  in  such  a 
manner  that  cut  surface  will  be  down  and  contact  at 
once  with  moist  soil.  The  bush  thus  handled  will 
more  readily  absorb  moisture,  somewhat  similar  as 
some  cut  flowers  do,  which  arc  surprisingly  prolonged 
if  ends  of  stems  are  daily  fresh  cut  and  water  re¬ 
newed.  Later  pruning  is  only  to  take  out  weak  and 
unruly  sprouts  to  keep  the  bush  in  balance.  No 
blooms  should  be  allowed  the  first  season  following 
setting,  unless  the  bush  has  made  an  extra  growth, 
and  then  only  an  occasional  one.  It  requires  nerve 
to  take  off  a  promising  bud,  but  better  be  safe  than 
later  sorry.  Always  with  either  new  or  old  bushes 
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the  old  blooms  should  be  promptly  removed,  as  vitality 
is  exausted  in  forming  seed.  Also  overblooming  con¬ 
stitutionally  weakens  a  plant.  At  the  opening  of 
second  season  the  damaged  frozen  wood,  dead  canes 
and  unmannerly  growth  should  be  cut  away.  Gener¬ 
ally  the  more  vigorous  the  plant  the  less  it  should  be 
butchered.  During  second  season  if  bush  has  adapted 
itself  to  the  new  surroundings,  blooms  are  proper  and 
desirable.  Immediately  following  the  June  blooming 
period,  established  roses  should  receive  a  thorough 
pruning,  cutting  away  all  weakened  wood  and  training 
to  symmetry.  Trimmings  should  be  promptly  burned 
to  destroy  disease.  Intelligent  pruning  encourages 
new  growth. 

INSECT  PESTS. — The  aphis  (red  and  green  lice) 
is  one  of  the  terrors  of  rose  culture,  which  together 
with  Winter  freezing,  drought  and  mildew  probably 
form  the  really  serious  handicaps.  Yet  these  can 
be  readily  subdued  by  proper  treatment  and  precau¬ 
tion.  A  positive  and  sure  way  of  disposing  of  the 
tormenting  aphis  is  to  pinch  them  to  death  with 
thumb  and  fingers,  but  this  method  is  somewhat  shock¬ 
ing  to  a  sensitive  nature.  The  aphis  has  a  proboscis 
(bill),  therefore  a  genuine  sucker,  not  a  chewing  in¬ 
sect,  consequently  cannot  be  poisoned,  but  must  be 
combated  by  contact  sprays,  covering  their  bodies 
with  whale  oil  soap,  kerosene  emulsion,  or  strong  to¬ 
bacco  water.  A  tin  gun  (atomizer)  filled*  with  clear 
kerosene  oil,  shooting  it  on  to  aphis-infested  canes, 
three  -blasts  per  cane  from  as  many  different  positions, 
in  order  to  hit  all  aphis  will  cause  them  to  suddenly 
desist  in  the  work  of  destruction.  The  clear  kerosene 
application  is  a  last  daring  resort,  recommended  only 
for  extreme  cases,  and  then  onfy  during  late  morning 
of  a  warm  sunshiny  day,  so  oil  will  quickly  evaporate. 
This  is  an  easy,  quick  and  effectual  way  of  dealing 
with  such  a  pest,  yet  the  oil  may  later  cause  the  leaves 
to  drop  off,  especially  the  tender  "Varieties.  Also  leaf 
hoppers  and  other  pests  of  the  same  name  and  nature 
are  not  particularly  fond  of  the  oil  fog  and  instantly 
resent  it  by  retiring,  momentarily  perhaps,  to  more 
congenial  quarters,  but  soon  repent  of  such  modesty 
and  return  with  increased,  unrelenting  ravenous  ap¬ 
petites.  Daily  shooting  the  oil  close  to  the  bush,  not 
directly  into  it  but  so  kerosene  smoke  is  slowly  car¬ 
ried  in  and  through  bush  by  wind  is  very  annoying  to 
their  ideals  of  a  peaceful  life.  Showering  the  bushes 
daily  with  cold  well  water  is  also  distressing  to  all 
kinds  of  insects. 

DISEASES  AND  TREATMENT.— A  thorough 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  5-5-50  formula, 
middle  of  July  to  August  1,  repeated  in  two  weeks, 
is  a  favorable  time  for  -such  work,  as  the  mildew  is 
usually  out  on  its  first  excursion  about  this  date.  A 
four  or  five  gallon  knapsack  or  compressed  air  spray¬ 
er  is  valuable  for  such  work.  Flowers  of  sulphur, 
dusted,  sprinkled  or  better  applied  with  an  insect 
powder  gun,  while  bushes  are  a  trifle  damp  from 
dew,  is  the  best  fungicidal  remedy.  It  is  both  cheap 
and  easily  handled.  Powder  gun  is  useful  for  apply¬ 
ing  all  dry  fungicides  and  insecticides.  'Good,  fresh, 
strong  tobacco-dust,  or  insect  powder  is  safe  and 
effectual. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  e.  martin. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CANADIAN  FRUIT  TARIFF. 

I  note  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  appreciate  the 
Canadian  import  duty  of  40  cents  per  barrel  on 
apples,  and  two  cents  per  pound  on  berries  and 
grapes.  The  fruit  growers  of  older  Canada  may 
easily  agree  with  you.  Ontario  produces  a  great 
surplus  of  apples,  and  competes  successfully  with 
its  Southern  neighbor  in  the  markets  of  Europe; 
hence  can  hold  the  home  market  against  the  world. 
Similarly  and  more  emphatically  we  produce  and 
sell  grapes  and  berries  at  prices  which  defy  outside 
competition.  Wine  factories  here  buy  hundreds  bf 
tons  of  excellent  grapes  at  $20  per  ton,  or  one  cent 
per  pound.  At  the  present  time  thy  are  refusing 
to  buy  even  at  that  price  ,and  it  seems  likely  that 
many  tons  will  be  wasted.  Just  why  the  wise  men 
at  Ottawa  decreed  that  grapes  should  pay  a  duty  of 
two  cents  while  they  sell  for  less  than  one  cent,  is 
a  live  question.  Berries  often  sell  at  five  cents  here, 
and  can  get  no  comfort  out  of  a  two-cent  or  any 
other  tariff.  Early  strawberries  during  the  Spring 
months  do  enter  Canada;  pay  the  absurd  tariff,  and 
tax  our  berry  eaters  accordingly.  On  investigation 
you  will  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  green  fruit 
importation  of  $5,309,840  is  made  up  of  these  early, 
out  of  season,  fruits;  and  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits, 
such  as  oranges,  lemons  and  bananas,  which  Canada 
does  not  grow  at  all.  These  Southern  fruits  are 
admitted  duty  free  hence.  This  matter  was  attended 
to  in  advance  of  the  suggestion  on  page  890  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Free  trade  in  fruits  on  both  sides  would  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  fruit  growers  as  a  whole. 
Consumers  would  make  no  serious  objection. 

Ontario.  e.  morden. 
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A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CORN  CROP. 
Results  on  a  Dairy  Farm. 

At  Middlebrook  Farm,  Dover,  there  was  raised  this 
year  a  crop  of  corn  estimated  from  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  crib,  to  be  800  bushels.  It  was  grown  on 
six  acres  by  measurement,  and  is  consequently  about 
133  bushels  of  ear  corn  per  acre.  The  crop  was 
husked  by  a  combined  husker  and  shredder.  The  crib 
is  located  beside  a  silo,  and  the  ears  were  deposited  in 
the  crib,  while  the  shredded  fodder  was  at  the  same 
time  put  in  the  silo.  Two  varieties  were  grown,  most 
of  the  crop  being  a  large-eared,  twelve-rowed,  yellow 
flint  of  unknown  name,  and  the  rest  a  white  dent 
variety,  the  Silver  King.  The  corn  was  cut  about 
October  1,  and  was  husked  two  weeks  later.  Although 
the  season  was  backward  from  lack  of 
both  heat  and  moisture,  the  corn  was 
fairly  mature,  and  many  full  ears  were 
noted,  of  both  varieties.  The  yellow 
flint  was  the  more  mature,  but  the  white 
dent  was  in  a  satisfactory  condition  for 
keeping  in  the  crib.  It  is  only  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  State,  that  the 
large  flint  varieties  will  mature  in  the 
average  season,  and  the  unfavorable 
weather  of  the  last  few  years  has  led 
some  farmers  to  feel  that  even  here,  it 
would  be  better  to  grow  the  smaller 
varieties ;  but  Superintendent  Hayden 
of  Middlebrook  Farm  believes  in  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  large  kinds.  They  yield  much 
more  fodder  than  the  smaller  kinds,  if 
not  more  grain,  and  when  the  season 
is  unfavorable  for  fully  maturing  the 
ears,  the  whole  crop  is  cut  into  the  silo. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hayden’s  neighboring 
farmers  have  doubts  about  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  half-dry  shredded  fod¬ 
der,  in  the  silo;  but  he  is  confident  that 
it  will  come  out  all  right.  To  guard 
against  too  much  decay  on  the  surface, 
and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  as 
much  as  possible,  he  has  covered  the 
fodder  with  several  inches  of  saw¬ 
dust  as  a  seal.  Middlebrook  Farm  is  situated  within 
the  city  limits,  and  contains  about  300  acres.  It  is 
conducted  as  a  dairy  farm,  and  besides  maintaining 
retail  routes  in  the  city,  it  has  just  begun  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  certified  milk  for  the  Boston  market.  Mr. 
Hayden  believes  in  producing  as  much  of  his  cattle 
foods  as  possible,  and  is  trying  Alfalfa.  A  half  acre 
appears  to  be  well  established.  It  has  passed  through 
one  Winter,  was  cut  three  times  this  season,  and  on 
October  21  was  about  10  inches  in  height,  thick,  and 
beautifully  green  and  thrifty  in  looks.  This  part  of 
the  farm  is  a  sandy  ridge  lying  above  bowlder  clay, 
which  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  lowlands.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  is  excellent  drainage  on  this  ridge, 
while  deep-rooting  plants  can  easily  penetrate  to  the 
water-table  maintained  by  the  clay  stratum.  The  soil 
of  this  Alfalfa  field  was  liberally  limed,  but  no  effort 
was  made  to  inoculate  it  with  Alfalfa  bacteria.  If  it 
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withstands  the  coming  Winter,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Hayden  cannot  develop  several 
acres  of  it.  fred  w.  morse. 

New  Hampshire. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COUNTRY  LIVING. 

There  are  many  men  and  women  who  are  dis¬ 
contented  with  their  surroundings,  not  from  any 
financial  need  or  lack  of  comforts,  but  because  there 
is  a  longing  in  their  hearts  for  something  which  their 
present  environment  does  not  give.  If  they  are  living 
in  the  city,  there  is  a  “hemmed  in”  feeling;  life  seems 
only  a  treadmill  grind ;  they  long  for  more  freedom, 
for  a  chance  to  discard  the  artificialities  and  conven¬ 
tionalities  of  city  life,  and  to  get  closer  to  nature.  I 
knew  a  man,  superintendent  of  a  large  factory  in 
Brooklyn,  who  kept  to  the  daily  grind  all  the  week. 
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He  would  break  away  on  Sunday,  and  taking  his 
family  would  go  out  into  the  country  and  eat  their 
dinner  on  the  grass  with  the  trees  and  birds  and 
flowers  and  the  fleeting  clouds  for  companions,  and 
so  rest  his  soul  for  another  week’s  grind. 

While  the  dollars  obtained  may  make  the  toil  en¬ 
durable,  there  is  no  satisfaction,  no  peace  of  mind,  no 
contentment  with  a  condition  which  lacks  these 
things  which  the  heart  desires,  and  home  building — 
how  can  one  build  a  home,  a  real  true  hospitable 
home,  where  one  takes  root  to  remain  while  life  lasts, 
in  the  city?  How  much  is  denied  to  children  who  have 
only  a  city  life,  children  to  whom  nature  in  all  its 
moods  is  delightful,  who  enjoy  contact  with  the  birds 
and  animals  with  a  keenness  of  relish  that  a  “grown¬ 
up”  can  hardly  imagine!  Many  a  thoughtful  man, 


remembering  his  youthful  days,  has  left  the  city  and 
made  a  home  in  the  country  solely  for  his  children’s 
sake.  There  is  a  turning  towards  the  country  in  the 
minds  of  many  people,  and  the  tendency  is  constantly 
increasing.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the 
isolation  of  country  life  will  be  partly  broken  up,  and 
the  culture  of  the  city  grafted  on  to  the  freedom  of 
the  country,  enlarging  the  life  of  both. 

And  who  should  go  to  the  country?  Not  the 
shallow,  the  artificial;  not  those  to  whom  dress  and 
admiration  are  as  the  breath  of  life;  not  those  who 
cannot  find  friends  in  the  trees,  and  companions  in 
the  birds  and  animals.  Not  those  who  find  no  delight 
in  the  warm  sunshine,  the  springing  grass,  the  dear 
old  brown  Mother  Earth.  Not  those  who  can  find  no 
pleasure  in  the  sheen  of  the  waving  grass  or  grain, 
as  it  bends  before  the  Summer  breeze.  But  to  the 
man  or  woman  whose  soul  is  in  sympathy  with  nature, 
who  finds  delight  in  all  her  varying  moods,  who 
values  the  health  and  vigor,  the  pure  air,  the  freedom 
and  independence  which  country  life  gives,  that  man 
or  woman  ought  to  build  a  home  in  the  country  as 
soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  they  will  be 
surprised  at  the  larger  life,  the  feeling  of  content 
which  oneness  with  one’s  surroundings  will  give.  And 
to  the  true  American  one  of  the  greatest  delights  is 
that  feeling  of  independence,  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
his  own  master,  that  he  can  make  a  living  by  labor 
on  his  own  soil,  without  asking  any  man  for  the 
privilege.  That  independence  of  character,  which  is 
the  astonishment  of  all  foreigners,  is  largely  if  not 
wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
American  people  have  always  been  agriculturists  own¬ 
ing  their  own  land  and  paying  tribute  to  no  “liege 
lord.”  They  met  in  town  meeting  with  their  equals, 
and  voted  their  own  taxes,  and  held  no  man  as  their 
superior.  Such  independence  in  the  city  would  be 
out  of  place,  as  with  the  organization  necessary  to 
make  labor  effective,  there  must  be  many  petty  bosses, 
and  the  time  paid  for  by  an  employer  is  not  one’s 
own  to  do  with  as  he  pleases.  Only  in  the  country 
can  real  liberty  and  independence  be  found. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  SUBSTITUTION. 

I  have  seen  in  your  pages  recently  several  articles 
giving  experience  of  persons  purchasing  fruit  trees 
from  ifurseries  and  getting  trees  not  true  to  label. 
My  own  experience  in  that  line  has  been  costly  and 
exasperating.  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I 
bought  from  one  of  the  largest  and  supposed  to  be 
most  reliable  nurseries  several  hundred  peach  trees. 
About  one-half  of  the  varieties  ordered  came  true  to 
name,  but  the  rest  were  a  badly  mixed  lot,  many  trees 


being  utterly  worthless.  This  experience  is  not  an 
uncommon  one  if  I  may  judge  by  other  cases  reported 
in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Of  three  varieties  catalogued  as  valuable  new  vari¬ 
eties  of  yellow  peaches,  I  ordered  a  few  trees  each. 
When  they  came  into  bearing  not  one  of  them  proved 
to  be  of  any  value,  but  were  worthless  small  white 
fruit.  In  all,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  trees 
were  false  to  label  and  no  good.  I  wrote  the  nursery, 
stating  the  facts,  and  with  wonderful  liberality,  they 
offered  to  send  without  charge  trees  to  replace  those 
no  good.  I  could  not  see  the  advisability  of  taking 
another  ticket  in  that  lottery,  even  as  a  gift,  and  so 
wrote  them.  It  is  a  serious  loss  to  care  for  trees 
four  years  and  then  find  them  of  no  value.  I  have 
had  similar  experience,  but  not  so  bad,  with  some 
other  nurseries.  I  inquired  of  several 
nurseries  what  they  would  charge  for 
trees  with  a  guarantee  to  forfeit  $2  for 
each  tree  (peach)  which  in  four  years 
from  setting  bore  fruit  not  true  to 
label.  Not  one  would  sell  trees  on  that 
condition.  One  man  said  he  would  need 
to  charge  $2  per  tree.  They  claim  the 
trouble  arises  from  the  carelessness  of 
workmen,  and  they  disclaim  responsi¬ 
bility  for  such  carelessness.  If  I  should 
send  my  hired  man  to  such  nursery  and 
lie  should  there  damage  any  property 
the  owners  would  be  likely  to  claim  that 
I  am  responsible,  while  they  claim  im¬ 
munity  from  damage  to  customers, 
caused  by  their  employees.  I  would 
gladly  pay  double  price  for  trees  guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  label,  with  a  forfeit  for 
failure,  which  would  cover  cost  of  trees 
up  to  age  of  fruiting.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  serious  one  for  fruit  growers. 
Massachusetts.  m.  morse. 


CORN  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

All  over  the  country  farmers  are 
working  to  increase  the  corn  crop.  The 
high  price  of  this  grain  has  taught 
its  great  value  as  nothing  else  could. 
In  connection  with  this  study  of  the  corn  crop, 
farmers  everywhere  are  learning  to  improve  the  soil. 
W.  W.  Hardin,  of  Cherokee  Co.,  S.  C.,  sends  us 
the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  545  with  this  explanation : 

“The  land  upon  which  this  corn  is  growing  made 
about  10  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  before  it  was 
treated.  I  put  1,000  pounds  of  lime  per  acre  last 
September,  and  sowed  the  land  in  Crimson  clover, 
using  400  pounds  of  compost,  composed  of  one-third 
kainit,  cotton-seed  meal  and  acid  phosphate.  May 
25  last,  I  cut  the  clover  and  got  a.  good  crop.  May 
27  last,  I  broke  the  land  with  two-horse  team,  har¬ 
rowed  three  times  with  Acme  harrow,  laid  off  the 
rows  for  the  corn  with  two-horse  team,  using  a  large 
shovel  plow,  putting  into  the  furrow  300  pounds 
compost  as  above  described,  and  covered  the  corn  with 


FLOWER  TRUSSES  OF  RHODODENDRON  MAXIMUM. 

Fig.  546. 

double-foot  plow,  leaving  corn  down  in  the  furrow. 
The  corn  was  worked  twice  with  shovel  and  bow. 
This  photograph  was  taken  July  28,  two  months 
and  one  day  from  date  of  planting.  You  can  see  the 
cow  peas  between  the  corn.  It  is  the  opinion  that  it 
will  yield  40  bushels  per  acre  on  the  whole  eight  acres. 
I  used  white  Learning  seed.  The  crop  was  much 
injured  by  hot  weather  in  August.” 


Tn  Colorado  Alfalfa,  hay  and  sugar  beets  alone  as  a 
ration  has  given  good  gains  of  meat  and  good  grades  of 
milk.  No  man  can  compete  with  such  a  feeding  ration 
and  buy  grain. 

In  parts  of  England  “hiring  fairs”  are  held — where 
farmers  met  and  contract  for  workmen.  These  fairs  are 
sometimes  called  “mops.”  Mark  Lane  Express  says  the 
name  comes  from  the  former  practice  some  servants  had 
of  carrying  some  tool  to  show  what  they  could  do.  Maid 
servants  carried  brooms  and  mops. 


A  CORN  FIELD  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  Fig.  545. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

GRAFTING  WALNUTS. 

A  number  of  persons  have  written 
about  the  recent  statement  (page  928) 
regarding  the  difficulty  of  grafting  the 
Persian  walnut  on  the  common  Black  wal¬ 
nut.  It  seems  that  this  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  done: 

While  it  is  not  easy  to  graft  the  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  on  the  Black  walnut,  it  can 
be  done.  If  anyone  will  come  here  I 
will  take  him  to  see  some  English  wal¬ 
nut  tops  on  Black  walnut  bodies.  They 
were  grafted  in  early  Spring  by  the 
cleft  method.  The  greatest  difficulty  is 
to  get  suitable  scions,  as  the  annual 
growth  has  a  large  pith  aad  is  soft. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

I  have  some  splendid  Persian  walnut 
trees  from  scions  which  I  set  in  Black 
walnut  stocks  myself,  the  past  Spring. 
I  have  also  some  trees  of  -similar  graft¬ 
ing  which  I  did  in  the  Spring  of  1908. 
It  is  not  unusual  nor  especially  difficult 
to  graft  the  Persian  walnut  on  Black 
walnut  stocks,  but  only  a  moderate  pro¬ 
portion  will  take,  say  perhaps  50  per 
cent  at  the  best.  In  California  the  nur¬ 
serymen  make  a  regular  practice  of 
grafting  the  Persian  walnut  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Black  walnut  stocks.  Some  of 
the  veteran  nut  growers  in  California 
have  successfully  grafted  the  Persian 
walnut  on  California  Black  walnut 
limbs  four  and  five  inches  in  diameter, 
but  prefer  Black  walnut  trees  three  or 
four  j'ears  old  if  the  grafting  is  not 
done  in  the  nursery.  c.  p.  close, 
Maryland  State  Horticulturist. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Maryland  Experiment 
Station  at  College  Park  has  issued  an 
excellent  bulletin  on  nut  culture. 

My  experience  with  walnuts  began  in 
1878,  or  31  years  ago.  A  neighbor 
gave  me  a  big  double  handful  of 
'"English”  walnuts  from  a  large  tree 
in  his  yard,  which  he  said  was  a 
constant  bearer  of  good  nuts.  I  plant¬ 
ed  the  nuts,  and  raised  about  35  trees, 
which  I  planted  partly  by  the  roadside 
and  partly  about  my  barn  and  backyard. 
These  trees  have  been  bearing  quite  reg¬ 
ularly  for  more  than  20  years,  but  the 
nuts  from  the  different  trees  vary  great¬ 
ly  in  shape,  size  and  quality.  Some  have 
rather  hard  shells,  while  one  is  so  thin- 
shelled  that  the  kernel  may  be  seen 
through  holes  in  the  shell.  One  is  so 
good  in  size,  shape,  fullness  and  quality 
that  I  have  grafted  a  number  of  scions 
from  that  tree  on  California  Black  wal¬ 
nut  roots,  and  now  have  about  a  dozen 
young  trees  just  beginning  to  bear  well. 

1  have  also  recently  grafted  in  the  tops 
of  some  trees  planted  by  the  roadside. 
This  is  the  nut  that  I  sent  you  several 
years  ago  for  trial,  and  you  pronounced 
it  a  very  good  nut.  At  that  time  I 
knew  little  about  the  much-advertised 
French  and  Persian  nuts,  but  now  after 
having  fruited  several  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  such  as  Alpine,  Franquette,  Mayette, 
Glady,  Prseparturiens,  Burbank’s  Santa 
Rosa  and  others,  I  va’ue  my  seedling  as 
highly  as  any  of  of  them  and  expect  to 
plant  more  of  it.  However,  I  shall  have 
to  get  my  trees  by  grafting  on  Black 
walnut  roots,  as  the  nuts  do  not  come 
true  from  seed,  as  I  have  proven  at  least 
three  times  in  the  past  31  years. 

Walnut  grafting  is  much  better  under¬ 
stood  and  more  successfully  practiced 
than  it  was  even  four  or  five  years  ago. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  raises  several 
thousand  trees  for  market  each  year, 
and  is  very  successful,  this  year’s  stand 
being  75  per  cent  of  the  grafts  put  in. 
Last  year  he  obtained  85  per  cent.  The 
trees  grown  are  mostly  Mayette  and 
Franquette,  those  two  varieties  being  the 
fashion  just  now.  Scions  for  grafting 
should  be  cut  in  January  and  kept  until 


the  sap  in  the  stocks  to  be  grafted  be¬ 
gins  to  rise.  The  work  must  be  done  in 
a  perfect  manner,  and  requires  experi¬ 
ence  to  attain  success,  for  as  you  say 
“It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  any 
written  instructions  to  an  inexperienced 
person”  that  would  bring  success.  Top¬ 
grafting  old  trees  both  of  the  Eastern 
and  California  Black  walnut  is  done 
quite  generally  here,  and  is  generally 
successful,  more  so  than  nursery  graft¬ 
ing.  Trees  40  feet  high  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  grafted  and  the  top  changed 
from  the  original,  which  produced  non- 
marketable  nuts,  to  some  good  variety 
that  brings  to  the  owner  an  income.  We 
think  here  that  the  California  Black 
walnut  tree  is  a  better  stock  to  graft 
on,  as  it  grows  faster  than  the  Eastern 
variety,  and  it  would  surely  be  hardy 
anywhere  that  the  French  or  Persian 
varieties  would  succeed. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  h.  g.  keesling. 


LIME  FOR  GARDEN. 

C.,  Wayville,  N.  Y.—My  soil,  mostly 
gravel  and  loam,  packs  quite  hard  early 
in  the  season.  It  is  very  mellow  when  first 
plowed.  I  am  troubled  greatly  with  mag¬ 
gots  on  radish  and  cabbage,  no  trouble  on 
onions  at  present.  I  have  salted  bed 
heavily  for  two  years.  Would  a  heavy  ap¬ 
plication  of  slaked  lime  be  of  advantage  to 
loosen  Ihe  soil,  and  would  it  keep  the  mag¬ 
gots  away?  Would  the  lime  injure  any  of 
the  garden  vegetables?  Please  state  how 
much  per  acre  and  how  best  applied.  The 
maggots  honeycomb  the  cabbage  stalk  right 
after  setting  out.  If  lime  is  not  a  remedy, 
can  you  name  one? 

Ans. — Lime  will  help  mellow  this  soil 
and  break  it  up.  It  will  help  destroy 
the  maggots,  but  probably  will  not  en¬ 
tirely  destroy  them.  We  should  use  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  300  pounds  of  air- 
slaked  lime  per  acre.  The  salt  which 
you  have  used  will  destroy  some  of  the 
effects  of  lime  by  forming  a  chloride 
which  will  be  washed  out  of  the  soil. 
We  should  broadcast  most  of  the  lime 
after  plowing  or  spading,  and  harrow 
well  in.  Use  the  rest  along  the  rows 
of  radish  and  cabbage  when  such  crops 
are  planted. 

STORING  WINTER  CELERY. 

Storage  in  trenches  is  not  practiced  by 
ns  at  all.  This  method  is  too  expensive  to 
operate  on  a  large  scale ;  it  will  do  for  a 
small  amount  of  celery  which  is  stored  for 
family  use.  but  for  commercial  purposes 
does  not  come  up  to  tne  celery  house  or 
pit.  This  pit  is  constructed  by  covering 
a  space  about  20  feet  wide  with  a  double 
pitch  roof,  the  boards  laid  on  either  length¬ 
wise,  and  overlapping  to  save  papering,  or 
else  placed  up  and  down  the  long  way,  and 
the  cracks  covered  with  lath  or  a  thin 
board.  The  whole  structure  is  supported  by 
light  posts  not  more  than  two  feet  above 
ground  at  the  eaves,  and  five  feet  at  center. 
Only  one  row  of  posts  is  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  the  roof  of  this  pit.  The  earth  inside 
this  pit  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  one  foot,  and  this  earth  is  used  to 
bank  up  on  the  outside  as  a  protection  from 
frost.  The  celery  is  dug  up  from  the  fields, 
root  and  all,  and  only  a  part  of  the  earth 
is  shaken  out  from  the  roots.  The  plants 
are  brought  to  the  pit  and  planted  very 
close  together,  using  enough  plants  to  fill 
the  whole  space.  When  the  pit  has  been 
entirely  filled  the  ends  are  closed  and  the 
whole  structure  covered  with  coarse  hay  or 
leaves  to  keep  out  frost.  This  covering  is 
increased  as  cold  weather  sets  in.  As  a 
rule  no  ventilation  is  given,  but  this  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  on  the  weather.  The  dead 
air  space  above  the  celery  is  sufficient  for 
all  ventilation,  and  is  a  better  protection 
from  frost  than  circulating  air  would  be. 

In  such  a  pit  celery  will  keep  all  Winter 
and  come  through  in  splendid  condition. 
Such  pits  as  "these  can  be  made  any  length, 
and  can  be  constructed  in  sections  as  they 
are  filled.  In  removing  the  celery  care 
should  be  taken  to  close  the  pit  as  far  as 
the  celery  is  removed,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  wilting  of  the  plants  left,  and  there 
is  also  less  danger  of  freezing  when  the 
pit  is  closed  up  as  far  as  the  plants  begin. 
Very  often  we  store  celery  in  the  barn 
cellar  when  space  will  admit,  and  this 
makes  a  very  good  storage  place.  The 
plants  are  taken  from  the  field,  roots,  earth 
and  all,  carted  to  the  cellar  and  packed 
tightly  together.  A  light  frame  of  boards 
is  then  placed  on  the  plants  and  the  whole 
covered  with  leaves,  not  only  to  keep  out 
frost,  but  also  to  prevent  the  plant  from 
wilting.  w.  w. 

Massachusetts. 


This  Engine  Means  Money  For  You 

Requires  no  engine-knowledge,  little  at-  ]  Constant,  perfect  lubrication  is  thus  assured, 
tent  ion  and  less  fuel  than  any  other.  No  chance  whatever  for  any  trouble.  Treat  it 

Two  gallons  of  gasoline  will  run  our  “1910-  like  any  other  farm  machinery. 

Model”  l£nginefor9hours.  And  it  cares  for  itself.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  freezing,  for  our 

Oil  and  gasoline  are  contained  in  one  tank  at  engine  is  air-cooled.  The  fly  wheel  acts  as  a  fan, 
the  base  of  the  engine.  They  mix  automatically.  !  preventing  over-heating  as  effectively  as  water. 


The  Elbridge  “Gem”  Engine 


Only  three  moving  parts— piston,  rod  and  shaft — 
show  the  simplicity  of  the  Elbridge ‘‘Gem.”  No  com¬ 
plicated  mechanism,  or  troublesome  oiling  system.  It 
is  always  ready  to  start,  will  run  until  stopped.  Your 
boy  can  operate  it  satisfactorily. 

Mounted  On  Wheels 

For  convenience  wo  have  the  Elbridge  “Gem”  on  a 
hand-truck.  Thus,  it  is  easily  movable  to  wherever 
there  is  use  for  it.  And  it  will  furnish  all  the  power 
any  farm  needs — 3  horse  power  and  more. 

An  Jllbridge  Engine  will  pump  water,  run  your  sep¬ 
arators,  your  washing  machine  and  sewing  machine. 
It  will  spray  your  orchards,  saw  your  wood,  grind  your 
feed,  shell  your  corn,  and  light  your  house  and  barn 
with  electricity.  Besides  countless  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Only  300  Left 

Wo  have  only  300  of  our  1910-Model  Elbridge  “Gem” 
Engines  left.  Those  sold  are  adding  daily  to  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  their  pleased  owners,  by  their  economical  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  labor. 

Your  order  should  be  sent  us  while  we’re  able  to  fill  it. 
Remember  you  take  no  risk.  If  the  Elbridge  “Gem” 
doesn't  please,  send  it  back.  We  will  refund  your 
money. 

Will  gladly  send  more  details  if  you  want  them  but 
you’ll  have  to  write  immediately.  To  delay  means 
possible  loss  of  a  real  money-making  opportunity— the 
most  practical  you  were  ever  offered.  Better  send  your 
Order  today. 


ELBRIDGE  ENGINE  COMPANY,  136  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHY  USE  A  TEN  YEAR  NAIL  FOR 
LAYING  THIRTY  YEAR  SHINGLE? 

Send  postal  for  samples, 
prices  and  particulars  of  the 

“M.  I.  F.  CO.  ZINC  COATED” 

BRAND  OF  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

They  will  last  a  lifetime. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO., 
Branford,  Conn. 


FERTILIZER  LIMEJ^.&S 

AVALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg:,  Fa. 


CAUSTIC  LIME 

removes  soil  acidity  and  benefits  nearly  all  crops. 
Use  in  Fall  or  Winter  and  get  full  benefit  the  next 
season.  Circulars  and  prices.  Address 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS,  General  Aoent,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


SLEIGHS  AT  FACTORY  COST 

Send  Today  For  Catalogue  Showing 

50  STYLES  OF  SLEIGHS 

All  kinds  at  all  prices.  We  sell  direct  to  users  at 
Wholesale  Prices.  Free  String  of  Hells  with 
every  sleigh  sold  before  December  15th.  Address 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO.,  362  MAIN  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

DWARF  APPLES 

We  have  a  fine  block  to  offer,  and  all  the  most 
desirable  varieties  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  free  descriptive  catalogue  contains  much 
valuable  information. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


TRY  KEVITT’S  SYSTEM  1910  At  he  n  I  a,  N.  J. 

CTRAWIERRY  PLANTS  — Reliable  money-making  varieties  at 
0  very  reasonable  prices.  New  1910  illustrated  catalog  Free. 
Address  8.  A.  VI  It  DIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


|  WISH  TO  PROPAGATE  VALUABLE  NUT  TREES  W  i  11  per- 
I  sons  know¬ 

ing  such  write  to  Dr.W.C.Demino,  Westchester,  N.Y.  City. 


TRADE  MARK. 


SKUNKS  WANTED 

If  you  live  in  the  Eastern 
States  or  Canada,  and  have  not 
already  written  us  for  a 
price  list,  do  so  now. 
Highest  cash  prices  paid 
for  all  kinds  of  raw  furs. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE, 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Best  of  references. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS  sold 
direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  nnd  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
maraet  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  HONS,  Ltgonlei,  Iud. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FROM  BEARING  TREES. 
Grown  in  the  famous 
Genesee  Valley.  SAMUEL 
FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York. 


THE  LEVIN  PRVNER 


Save  Your  Trees. 

Order  Protectors  now  and  save  your 
young  Fruit  Trees  from  being  destroyed 
by  Rabbits  and  Mice  during  the  winter. 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  can  furnish 
you  the  best  Tree  Protector  made  for 
less  than  one  cent  each, — -Adv. 


FRUIT  FOR  HOME  USE 

You  certainly  never  make  any  mis¬ 
take  when  you  plant  a  few  of  every 
kind  of  fruit  suitable  to  your  locality. 

Our  Advice  Is  Free  So  Is  Onr  Catalog. 

For  the  sake  of  your  family’s  health 
plant  this  spring  at  least  a  few  things. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.  BFBSR. 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  ]4-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New- Yorker,  New  York 


$19.00  Profit  On  Your  Hides 


Don’t  sell  your  cattle  or  horse  hides  to  the  butcher.  He’ll 
only  give  you  81.50  to  83.00  apiece.  He  wins  and  you  lose. 
Send  the  hides  to  us  and  we’ll  manufacture  to  measure,  hand¬ 
some  fur  coats  with  high  collars.  We’ll  charge  only  811  for 
a  man’s  or  woman’s  long  coat.  Less  money  for  reefer  or 
child’s  coat.  You  and  your  family  can  keep  warm  or  you  can 
sell  them  among  your  neighbors  for  825  to  830  each.  Doesn’t 
the  enormous  profit  of  814  to  819  in  hides  interest  you? 
Ship  today  and  write  for  30  page  illustrated  catalog  telling 
when  we  pay  the  freight  where  hides  are  sent  to  be  made 
into  coats  and  robes.  Plush  lined  robes  87  and  up.  Cow,  horse, 
bear,  muskrat,  mink,  dog,  deer,  wolf,  beaver  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin  tanned  and  manufactured  into  rugs  .gloves, caps, 
neck-pieces,  muffs,  jackets  or  fur  goods  of  any  description. 


We’ll  Give  You  Free 


Largest  tan¬ 
ners  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  of 
Fur  Goods  in 
the  world 
selling  direct 
to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 


A  pair  of  knit  lined,  horse  hide  palm  mittens  with  each  cow  hide  or  horse 
hide  coat  or  robe  manufactured  from  hides  you  send  us. 


We  Buy  Raw  Furs 


(21 

When  you  trap  send  your  skins  direct  to  us.  Don’t  sell  them  through  a  commission  man. 
He  has  to  be  paid  and  every  cent  of  his  profits  comes  out  of  your  pockets.  When  you  ship  to  us 
you  sell  direct  to  the  manufacturer.  No  middleman  is  in  the  deal  at  all.  You  get  aHhis  profits. 

Write  us  today,  sure.  We’ll  send  you  our  illustrated  catalog.  It  will  give  you  abetter  idea 
about  the  wonderful  fur  garments  and  robes  we  make.  You’ll  also  get  our  price  list  on  raw  skins. 
You’ll  then  see  what  amazingly  large  profits  await  you.  Please  drop  a  letter  or  card  now. 
NATIONAL  FUR  &  TANNING  CO..  100  Hooker  Ave.,  THREt  RIVERS,  MICH. 


1909. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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HOW  TO  HANDLE  PEACH  TREES. 

R.,  New  Hampshire.- — After  being  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  over  25  years, 
I  quit  working  in  a  cotton  mill ;  bought  a 
farm  at  the  age  of  GO.  and  have  planted 
about  25  acres  in  fruit — apples,  peaches 
and  plums.  Last  Spring  1  pruned  the 
peaches  quite  severely  to  keep  the  heads 
down,  which  caused  the  trees  to  make  a 
growth  as  dense  as  willow  stumps.  In 
August  I  cut  out  about  half  of  the  new 
shoots  to  open  up  the  heads.  I  met  Mr. 
Hale  at  a  farmers’  meeting  and  got  his 
sanction  for  .  this,  and  now  the  trees 
look  fine,  having  made  from  three  to  five 
feet  growth  this  season,  the  shoots  being 
from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  in 
thickness  and  branched.  What  I  now  want 
to  know  is :  Would  it  be  better  to  let 
them  bear  next  season,  with  little  or  no 
pruning  to  stop  their  too  rapid  growth? 
If  pruning  is  better  for  them,  should  they 
be  cut  back  below  where  they  have 
branched,  which  would  be  about  half  this 
season's  growth?  Would  there  be  any 
danger  in  shortening  the  side  shoots  this 
Fall  to  lessen  the  danger  from  ice  storms? 
Is  there  any  danger  in  pruning  young  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  two  and  three  years  planted,  in 
Fall  or  Winter? 

Books  and  writers  usually  mention 
Spring  pruning,  but  I  would  like  to  prune 
as  much  as  is  safe  before  Spring,  so  as. 
to  get  at  cultivation  early.  The  peaches 
have  not  been  fertilized  since  planted,  at 
which  time  about  800  barrels  of  bone  and 
400  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  was 
broadcast  and  plowed  in  as  deep  as  could 
be  with  a  sulky  plow.  The  ground  now 
has  a  cover  crop. 

Theoretically  early  Spring  is  the  time 
to  do  all  our  pruning,  but  where  large 
orchards  have  so  much  to  be  done,  it 
is  a  big  question,  and  I  am  more  and 
more  driven  towards  pruning  at  any 
time  when  it  is  convenient  to  do  the 


PRUNING  A  PEACH  TREE.  Fig.  547. 


work.  Last  year  in  our  Georg '.a  or¬ 
chards  we  started  four  men  pruning 
July  11,  and  kept  it  up  every  day  until 
nearly  the  first  of  June  this  year,  and 
in  both  apple  and  peach  orchards  here 
we  shall  prune  from  any  time  now  un¬ 
til  blooming  time  next  Spring.  I  think 
if  your  New  Hampshire  friend  will  cut 
out  all  crowding  branches  any  time  at 
his  convenience  now,  but  not  do  any 
shortening  in  until  after  the  heaviest 
freezes  of  Wlinter  are  over,  he  will  get 
perfectly  satisfactory  results.  Let  the 
young  trees  bear  whatever  fruit  they 
are  inclined  to,  but,  of  course,  if  it  is 
over-crowded  thin  it.  At  the  same  time, 
vigorous  young  trees  seldom  will  carry 
any  fruit  to  perfection  until  after  their 
third  year  in  the  orchard. 

j.  H.  HALE. 

If  trees  have  now  two  years  growth, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  bear 
much  fruit,  if  any,  next  season.  Here, 
Northern  Massachusetts,  I  have  never 
raised  much  on  young  trees  which  have 
made  such  a  rank  growth.  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  cut  the  trees  back  one-third  to 
one-half,  according  to  tree  and  location 
of  limbs.  My  best  success  with  peach 
trees  has  been  by  growing  the  tree  mod¬ 
erately,  two  to  three  feet  of  good  stocky 
growth  when  young,  and  less  as  the 
trees  grow  older,  keeping  the  tree  al¬ 
ways  in  a  healthy  and  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  Trees  here  making  an  excessive 
growth  are  very  liable  to  Winter  injury, 
which  many  times  goes  under  the  name 
of  yellows.  I  have  often  seen  strong 
healthy  trees  before  Winter  set  in,  come 
out  in  the  Spring  in  a  weak  and  sickly 
condition,  and  I  know  no  quicker  way 
to  spoil  a  good  healthy  thrifty  orchard 
than  to  force  an  excessive  growth  for  a 


few  years,  and  then  with  neglect  or 
overbearing,  stop  practically  all  growth, 
and  this  will  apply  to  all  varieties  of 
fruits.  Very  few  orchards  ever  fully 
recover  from  such  treatment;  more  are 
practically  ruined  as  far  as  profit  goes. 
The  proper  way  to  grow  low-headed 
trees  is  to  start  the  limbs  as  low  as  de¬ 
sired,  not  two  or  three,  but  enough  to 
form  a  full  flaring  head.  These  should 
be  kept  in  shape  by  proper  pruning,  not 
allowing  an  excessive  center  growth. 
As  the  tree  comes  into  bearing  condition 
the  weight  of  the  fruit  will  cause  the 
limbs  to  assume  a  more  horizontal  and 
flaring  position  (as  the  tree  grows  in 
age).  Any  pruning  should  take  this  fact 
into  consideration  as  limbs  too  near  the 
ground  will  not  produce  first-class  fruit. 
The  proper  time  to  do  any  severe  prun¬ 
ing  is  when  the  tree  is  dormant  and  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  This  will  apply  to 
practically  all  necessary  orchard  prun¬ 
ing.  We  have  little  use  for  Summer 
pruning,  only  in  a  moderate  way,  viz., 
cutting  out  excessive  branches,  pinching 
back  to  form  more  perfect  heads,  and 
sometimes  in  September  a  light  cutting 
back  of  a  rank  and  immature  growth  of 
peach  or  Japan  plum  to  harden  up  the 
■season’s  growth.  When  one  has  a  few 
large  limbs  to  cut,  a  very  good  way  is 
to  cut  with  a  coarse  saw  any  time  in 
Winter  and  then  about  June  I  cut  off 
the  stubs  which  had  been  left  five  or  six 
inches  long  with  a  fine  and  sharp  saw. 
They  will  heal  over  quicker  than  cut 
close  in  the  Winter  season.  I  do  not 
advise  this  on  large  jobs  but  there  put 
on  paint  or  oil  when  cut.  h.  o.  mead. 

I  think  he  has  treated  his  trees  in  a 
very  reasonable  manner.  This  work  1 
would  follow  up  by  cutting  out  some  of 
the  main  branches,  as  at  a,  Fig.  547,  if 
the  heads  are  still  close,  but  leave  all  of 
the  small  laterals  until  next  Spring, 
when  it  can  be  determined  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  fruit  buds  are  injured,  when  I 
would  head  these  back  one-quarter  to 
one-half  according  to  this  injury.  If 
any  large  branches  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  good  formed  tree,  would  cut 
them  back  as  at  b,  Fig.  547.  If  the  trees 
are  on  high  hills  where  ice  storms  are 
frequent  both  cuts,  a  and  b,  may  be  made 
this  Fall  or  early  Winter.  I  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  pruning  at  any  time  after  the 
leaves  drop,  but  cover  all  the  cuts  over 
one-half  inch  in  diameter  with  rather 
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If  it’s  made  of  Concrete  it  will  never  have  to  - 

be  painted  or  repaired  and  will  last  for  centuries 

Practically  everything  on  the  farm  can  be  made  of  it — from  a  watering- 
trough  to  a  barn  or  dwelling — and  what  is  made  of  it  will  never  have  to  be 
replaced  or  repaired,  for  it  can’t  bum,  doesn’t  rot,  won’t  wear  out,  and  is 
vermin-proof — just  exactly  as  if  it  were  made  of  granite. 


EDISON 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


is  the  cement  that,  weight  for  weight,  makes  not  only  the  most  concrete, 
but  also  makes  the  finest-textured,  strongest-holding  concrete  of  any  brand 
on  the  market,  because  it’s 

Uniformly  10%  Finest  Ground  in  the  World 

Every  practical  farmer  can  save  money  by  reading: 

“How  to  Mix  and  Use  Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 

“Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 

“Silos  and  How  to  Build  Them.” 

“New  England  and  New  Jersey  Homes.” 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  these  valu¬ 
able  books — Free  of  Charge  to  you. 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

No.  921  St.  James  Building,  New  York 
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STRONGER  THAN  GRANITE” 


GALLOWAY 
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SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 

SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22-horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  qiake  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  1 
can  get  irr  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  I  ^  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
ft  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of  > 

similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him  Sy tfl  Ge*yy  m m  m 

be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  hone  and  buy  a  SyKr./s  yy  9SCW  G  3l  B  iQW  $ 


5-H.-P.  Only  $119.50 


& 


A, 


Biggest  and  Best 

BOOK 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


r 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wntm  Galloway ,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co . 
665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo ,  Iowa 


thick  linseed  oil  paint  or  tar  to  prevent 
decay  and  drying  out  and  cracking. 

If  the  trees  are  making  satisfactory 
growth  would  not  apply  much  fertilizer 
until  the  prospects  of  fruit  are  good. 
Then  would  apply  sulphate  of  potash 
at  the  rate  of  300  to  500  pounds  per 
acre,  according  to  the  amount  of  potash 
that  may  have  been  applied  in  previous 
years.  If  the  trees  are  making  a  small 
growth  and  the  foliage  is  light  in  color 
would  apply  stable  manure  this  Winter 
if  the  land  is  nearly  level,  but  if  very 
hilly,  would  plow  it  in  or  not  put  it  on 
until  the  middle  or  last  of  April.  If  the 
cover  crop  is  Crimson.  Red  clover  or 
rye,  it  cannot  be  profitably  plowed  under 
until  the  middle  or  last  of  May.  If  of 
peas  and  barley  it  may  be  plowed  under 
at  any  time  from  April  1  to  July  1,  and 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  moisture  from 
the  growing  crop.  Sown  in  August  this 
cover  crop  will  produce  a  much  larger 
crop  of  organic  matter  to  turn  under 
than  either  of  the  above.  Potash  should 
not  be  plowed  in  deep,  neither  should 
nitrate  of  soda  if  used. 

S.  T.  MAYNARD. 

As  a  South  Jersey  country  physician 
was  driving  through  a  village  he  saw  a 
man  amusing  a  crowd  with  the  antics 
of  his  trick  dog.  The  doctor  pulled  up 
and  said:  “My  dear  man.  how  do  you 
manage  to  train  your  dog  that  way?  I 

can’t  teach  mine  a  single  trick.”  The 
man  looked  up,  with  a  simple  rustic  look, 
and  replied,  “Well,  you  see.  it’s  this 
way:  you  have  to  know  more’n  the  dog, 
or  you  can’t  learn  him  nothin’.” — Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  World. 


TuEffewYISsr  AIR-COOLED  ENGINE  L00kF0R 

is  replacing  the  old  fashioned  water-cooled  just  as  surely 
as  power  is  replacing  manual  labor  on  the  farm. 

Don*t  Buy  a  Water  Cooled  Engine 

and  have  to  fill  and  empty  a  big  water  tank  and  crank 
half  the  morning  trying  to  start  a  wet  engine. 

ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  a  “NEW  WaY»* 

he  don't  have  this  trouble.  We  will  give  you  plenty  of 
names.  Use  judgment.  Profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  No.  5.  THIS  BRAND 

The  Only  Air  Cooled  Enoine  TkeKewWocr'flaim CbttHUtT 

Guaranteed  For  All  Work  /^nry/y/y  i*f/fJWfctitK5H  HO  SHERIDAN  ST. 
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Name  over  the  farmers  you  know 
that  own  good  gasoline  engines. 
Aren’t  they  the  prosperous  (progressive) 
men  in  your  neighborhood  ?  Aren’t  they  the 
men  who  are  making  a  success  of  farming? 
Haven’t  they  good  bank  accounts?  Don’t  you 
think  they  are  able  to  point  the  way  to  success  ? 

The  Waterloo  Boy  Genginee 

Is  the  Best  of  All  Good  Engines 

Ask  any  of  your  neighbors  who  own  one.  Find  out  if  we  tell  what  is  so 
when  we  say  that  the  Waterloo  Boy  will  do  more  work  than  two  hired 
hands;  that  it  will  save  you  time,  labor  and  money  every  day;  that  it  will 
make  enough  money  for  you  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  year;  that  it  is  the  most 
durable,  economical,  efficient  engine  made,  and  the  simplest  to  operate. 

Why  don’t  you  follow  the  way  these  other  men  have  taken  and  enjoy  the 
same  measure  of  prosperity  ? 

We  will  send  you  a  Waterloo 
Boy  for  a  real  30-day  free  trial 
on  your  farm  doing  your  own 
work.  We  will  give  you  a  5-year 
guarantee.  We  let  you  be  the 
sole  judge  of  whether  ot  not  it  will 
pay  you  to  keep  it.  If  you  think 
not,  send  it  back.  We  will  pay 
the  freight  both  ways  and  re¬ 
turn  your  money. 

Write  today  for  onr  catalogue 
and  free  trial  request  blank. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

184  W.  Third  Ave.  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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MULCHING  STRAWBERRIES. 

As  it  is  nearly  time  to  mulch  the 
strawberries  I  hope  you  will  publish  this 
article  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  who 
might  cover  their  patch  with  the  wrong 
kind  of  manure.  The  Hope  Farm  man 
and  others  tell  of  covering  two  or  three 
inches  deep  with  manure,  but  in  most 
cases  they  fail  to  specify  well-rotted 
manure,  which  might  be  all  right,  but 
I  have  seen  two  instances  where  plants 
were  almost  entirely  killed  by  the  use 
of  manure  which  was  not  sufficiently 
rotted.  One  was  a  patch  set  by  my 
mother  years  ago,  on  which  horse  man¬ 
ure  was  used,  and  since  I  have  been 
raising  them  I  tried  a  small  section  of  a 
bed  with  mixed  •stable  dressing  made 
the  Summer  before,  using  in  the  Fall, 
with  the  result  of  smothering  nearly 
every  plant  where  it  was  tried.  Since 
that  time  I  have  placed  the  manure  be-, 
tween  rows  and  plants  and  have  covered 
the  plants  with  something  lighter,  as 
straw  or  marsh  hay.  I  have  set  a  small 
patch  for  experimental  purposes  this 
Fall  in  October,  taking  a  good  lot  of 
dirt  with  the  plants  when  transplanting. 
Some  were  set  in  a  moist  place  last 
Summer,  as  the  Hope  Farm  man  treated 
his  Marshalls.  I  did  not  lose  a  plant, 
and  they  had  made  a  good  root  growth 
when  taken  up.  I  have  set  in  hills  about 
one  foot  apart,  some  15  inches  in  rows, 
some  two  and  others  2]/2  feet  apart.  I 
will  report  results  at  some  future  time. 

Maine.  m.  i.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — Unless  the  plants  have  a 
fair  chance  to  be  aired  they  may  be 
smothered.  We  have  killed  plants  by 
mulching  with  forest  leaves  or  fine  ma¬ 
nure.  This  matted  down  over  the  row, 
and  in  the  Spring  many  plants  were 
dead.  In  Maine,  where  the  snow  is  deep 
and  remains  all  Winter,  very  little 
mulching  is  required.  In  New  Jersey 
we  would,  from  choice,  put  fine  manure 
between  the  rows  and  then  cover  the 
plants  with  coarse  strawy  manure,  or 
with  cornstalks.  The  latter  are  good  for 
this  purpose,  as  they  give  air  and  still 
keep  the  frost  in  the  ground,  so  that  it 
docs  not  thaw  in  the  day  and  freeze  at 
night.  That  is  the  thing  to  avoid  with 
Strawberries. _ 

PROPAGATING  NURSERY  STOCK. 

J.  E.  J-,  Tuscamra,  Nev. — 1.  What  is 
tho  best  way  to  propagate  quaking  aspen, 
alder,  and  balm  of  Gilead  trees? 

A.  H.  P.  (No  Address). — 2.  I  have  about 
50  acres  of  fruit  started,  mostly  in  the  last 
three  years,  from  stock  bought  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sources,  but  have  in  mind  other 
land  which  I  may  wish  to  set  in  two  or 
three  years  from  now.  1  have  read  I’rof. 
Bailey’s  book  on  the  nursery,  but  have  had 
no  experience.  I  have  land  well  adapted  to 
raising  nursery  stock,  and  would  like  to 
start  next  Spring  to  raise  apple,  peach  and 
pear,  and  then  bud  from  my  own  trees. 
Where  can  I  get  detailed  information  on 
this  subject  and  where  can  1  get  reliable 
seed  and  pits? 

Ans. — 1.  The  aspen  and  balm  of  Gilead 
are  poplars,  and  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings.  The  alder  is  propagated  from 
the  seed,  which  should  be  gathered  in 
the  Fall,  and  dried,  after  which  sow 
broadcast  or  thinly  in  shallow  rows  in 
mellow  soil  and  cover  lightly.  The 
a'der  is  imported  from  Europe  where 
the  climatic  conditions  are  favorable 
to  its  germination  and  growth,  and  the 
one-year  seedlings  are  cheap  enough  for 
nurserymen  to  buy  rather  than  grow 
from  seed.  The  poplar  is  easily  grown, 
as  stated  above,  from  cuttings,  made 
from  the  current  year’s  growth,  and 
cut  about  six  or  eight  inches  long.  The 
cuttings  can  be  made  any  time  during 
the  Winter  or  early  Spring,  or  the 
wood  can  be  cut  after  the  leaves  fall 
and  packed  away  in  a  cool  place  until 
ready  to  make  into  cuttings  later.  The 
willows  and  Oriental  plane  are  also 
grown  from  cuttings.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  cuttings  of  the  Hydrangea 
paniculata;  take  the  current  year’s 
growth  where  it  is  strong,  and  two  or 
more  feet  high,  cut  close  to  the  limb 
or  plant  from  which  it  started  and  then 
plant  on  the  north  side  of  a  building, 
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putting  the  cuttings  down  12  to  18 
inches  in  the  ground,  and  mulch  with 
long  manure.  As  soon  as  leaves  fall, 
cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  shrubbery  can 
be  cut  and  stored  in  sand  or  excelsior 
or  moss,  until  ready  to  make  into  cut¬ 
tings  later.  The  California  privet  can 
be  cut  in  November  and  December, 
while  the  leaves  are  on,  and  put  in  a 
cool  place,  being  careful  not  to  get  too 
many  in  bulk  or  they  will  heat.  The 
leaves  can  be  stripped  off  if  they  have 
not  fallen,  when  ready  to  make  into 
cuttings.  Make  all  cuttings  six  to 
eight  inches  long,  tie  with  tarred  twine 
or  willows  into  bundles  of  100,  keeping 
butt  ends  even.  After  the  bundles  are 
made  up,  put  in  a  frame  in  a  protected 
place,  open  to  the  south,  tops  down  and 
butts  up.  Work  some  damp  sand 
through  them,  then  cover  them  all  over 
with  six  inches  of  sand.  As  soon  as 
ground  is  dry  enough  in  Spring  to 
work,  plant  out  in  rows,  put  cuttings 
four  to  six  inches  apart  in  row,  and 
rows  3 Vi  to  four  feet  apart.  Now  is 
the  time  to  think  about  cutting  scions 
of  apple,  pear  and  plum,  and  storing 
them  away  before  hard  freezing  weather 
comes  on  and  injures  them. 

2.  If  root-grafting  is  to  be  done,  this 
is  the  time  to  make  arrangements  with 
nurserymen  for  stocks  to  graft.  Buy 
first-class,  No.  1,  one-year  apple  and 
pear  stocks;  never  buy  two-year  stock 
for  root-grafting,  as  they  are  too  coarse 
and  hard  to  work,  and  do  not  make  as 
good  stock  as  the  one-year.  For  the 
inexperienced  grafter,  get  stocks  cali¬ 
pering  3-16  inch  and  up.  The  grafting 
can  be  done  any  time  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  Full  instructions  tabout 
root-grafting  and  planting  were  given 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  7,  1908, 
and  for  growing  trees  and  shrubs  from 
cuttings  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  20, 
1909,  page  300.  Now  is  the  time  to 
Fall  plant  peach  pits;  full  instructions 
were  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April 
17,  1909.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  should  be 
put  in  moist  (not  wet)  sand  and  packed 
in  tight  boxes  to  keep  rats,  mice  and 
squirrels  from  running  away  with  them. 
Keep  in  cool  cellar.  Plant  two  inches 
apart  in  rows  early  in  Spring,  cover 
one  inch  deep  when  planting.  Seeds 
of  barberry  and  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchii, 
or  Boston  ivy,  can  be  gathered  now, 
and  when  a  rainy  day  comes  clean 
them  by  washing  in  water;  when  dry, 
mix  with  sand  same  as  nuts.  Plant  very 
early  in  Snring;  do  not  cover  Ampe¬ 
lopsis  more  than  one-half  inch  with 
well-mdverized  soil.  Be  careful  to  keep 
all  cuttings,  grafts,  stocks,  nuts,  berries 
and  all  cellared  stock  in  a  cool  cellar, 
just  about  freezing  point  is  best,  and 
moist,  but  not  wet.  Seeds  can  be  had 
from  seedsmen  and  stocks  from  nursery¬ 
men  who  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

e.  s.  BLACK. 


Farmers  and  Trespassers. — It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  farmers  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  have 
organized  to  arrest  all  persons  found  tres¬ 
passing  on  their  farms.  They  intend  to 
apply  the  law  to  hunters,  fishermen  and  also 
people  who  go  out  for  fruit  and  nuts.  The 
Hartford  Courant  hits  the  bull’s  eye  on 
this  proposition  as  follows : 

“Small  wonder  that  this  amazing  stand 
should  create  indignaiion  in  eities  and 
towns,  for  it  is  as  a  rule  the  people  of 
these  cities  and  towns  who  at  present  do 
the  trespassing.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
wrath  of  the  city  property  holder  if  he 
should  find  a  resident  of  the  rural  districts 
gathering  flowers  on  his  city  lawn,  picking 
his  city-grown  fruit,  taking  fish  out  of  his 
fountain,  and  breaking  off  his  gate  so  as 
to  get  in  quicker.  And  yet  the  average 
city  resident,  when  he  gets  out  into  the 
country,  expects  to  gather  the  nuts  from 


the  trees  on  the  farms  he  passes,  to  pick 
up  what  fruit  attracts  him,  to  fish  in 
whatever  waters  are  not  posted  and  to 
break  down  a  fence  or  leave  down  a  pair 
of  bars :  so  long  as  he  is  through  and  does 


not  have  to  come  back  that  way  what 
reason  for  bothering  over  the  bars?  It  is 
the  every-day  experience  of  the  farmer  that 
raiders  do  this  sort  of  thing  and  think  along 
just  this  line.  Now  he  says  ‘Stop !’  and, 
if  he  hns  the  courage  to  stand  by  his  order, 
they  will  stop.  Whether  it  was  advisable 
for  the  Goshen  farmers  to  agree  further 
that  they  would  not  grant  permission  to 
enter  upon  their  lands  except  in  special 
cases  is  debatable.  But  plainly  they  were 
within  their  rights.’-’ 
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Rural  Telephones 

For  Every  Community 

There  is  not  a  com¬ 
munity  in  the  United 
States,  no  matter  how  far 
from  town  it  may  be, which  cannot  have  a  rural 
telephone  system  equipped  with  the  famous 

Western  £ietfr/e 

Rural  Telephones 

All  that  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  for  our  free  illustrated  book  No.  48, 
which  explains  how  you  and  your  neighbors  can  get  all  materials  and 
build  your  own  lines  in  a  few  days.  Address  nearest  house  listed  below. 

Over  one  hundred  thousand  farmers  have 
put  Western  Electric  Rural  Telephones  in 

their  homes  this  year.  The  cost  is  Insigni¬ 

ficant,  the  benefits  enormous. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York, 
Philadelphia. 
Boston, 
Pittsburg, 
Atlanta. 


Chicago, 

Indianapolis, 

Cincinnati, 

Minneapolis. 


Write  Our 
Nearest 
House 


Montreal, Winnipeg  and  Vancouver 
Northern  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Berlin 

Telephon  Apparat  Fabrilc 
E.  Zweitusch  &  Co. 


Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 
Dallas, 
Omaha. 

Antwerp 
Bell  Telephone 
Manufacturing  Co. 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 

Salt  Lake  City. 

London 
Western  Electric 
Company 

Paris 

Societe  de  Materiel 
Telephonique 


Perfect  One  Horse-Power  Engine  At  Last 

It  is  the  strongest  and  best  small  engine  you  ever  saw.  The  work  it  will  do 
will  delight  you— so  easy  to  operate  and  to  shift  from  one  job  to  another. 


Jack 

Junior 

Pumping 

Engine 

Belted 

to 

Handy 
Pump 
Jack 


The  Jack  Junior,  a  One  Horse-power  Marvel,  hlvap5mSral 

tank  which  takes  the  place  of  water  jacket  and  does  away  with  the 
large  water  cooling  tank  required  on  other  engines.  Jack  .lunlor  is  made 
of  the  highest  grade  materials  with  all  working  parts  expertly  machine 
finished.  Four  cycle,  water  cooled,  make  and  break  electric  ignition. 
Uses  gasoline  or  kerosene  at  less  than  1  cent  per  hour.  Jack  Junior 
will  pump  water,  run  cream  separator,  milking  machine,  churn,  washing 
machine,  grindstone,  small  air  compressor,  lathe  or  band  saw,  small 
corn  sheller  or  ice  cream  freezer— in  fact,  any  machine  not  requiring 
over  one  horse-power.  Jack  Junior  is  mounted  on  wood  base,  com¬ 
plete  with  battery,  all  ready  to  run. 

Gas  Enginos  from  I  to  500  II. -P.  Pumping  Engines,  Pumps,  Pump 


Jacks,  Electric 
Lighting  outfits 
Belting  and 
Supplies. 


Send  for 
big- 

illustrated 
Engine 
Book 
I3A  598. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.: 


Address  nearest  Of  our  27  Branch  Bouses  or 


New  York,  Chicago. 


r“NEW  MODERN”  LITTER  CARRIER^ 


The  most  practical  and  up-to-date  time  and  labor 
saver  on  the  market.  Carries  the  litter  away  from  stables 
and  saves  you  three-fourths  the  expense. 

Pays  For  Itself  in  a  Short  Time 

Double  trolley,  double  chain  hoists,  easy  to  use  and 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

Our  “New  Modern”  Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

with  individual  manger  and  watering  basin  is  the  best  yet. 
Write  for  circulars. 


GLOIl  li ItOS.  AM)  WILLIS  MFG.  CO 


Everything  for  the  Barn." 

,,18  Mnl n  Street,  Attica,  X.  V 


Get  Posted  on  James 
Sanitary  Cow  Stalls 


Write  for 
my  40-page  book 
describing  James 
Sanitary  Stalls,  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  of  comfort,  con 
venience  and  sanitation  for  cow  barns. 

The  book  is  printed  in  colors  and  illustrated  _ 

with  many  photographic  views  of  the  most  modern  dairy  barns  and  their  equipment 
With  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stalls  and  James  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  your  barn  will  be 
up-to-date  in  every  particular,  your  cows  healthier  and  better  producers. 

Write  for  the  book  and  full  particulars  now  to 
W.  D.  James,  Manager,  KENT  MFG.  CO.,  130  Cane  Street,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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FERTILIZER  ON  GERMAN  MILLET. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  549,  represents  the 
value  of  fertilizer  on  sandy  soil.  The 
strip  on  the  right  side  had  celery  on  in 
1908  with  an  application  of  about  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  2-8-10  fertilizer; 
other  side  had  no  fertilizer.  Piece  was 


THE  EFFECT  OF  FERTILIZER.  Fig.  5-18. 

plowed  and  fitted  exactly  alike,  and  Ger¬ 
man  millet  sown  about  June  15,  1909. 
The  showing  is  remarkable,  as  this  year 
has  been  the  driest  and  also  the  coolest 
for  years,  only  five  inches  of  rainfall 
since  July  1,  which  is  about  half  of 
normal.  Fig.  548,  shows  the  growth  of 
one  square  foot  from  each  section,  that 
fertilized  last  year  producing  almost  lGjZ 
tons  green  forage  to  the  acre,  while  the 
other  made  only  G.8  tons.  There  are 
several  points  to  be  thought  of  here. 
First,  that  fertilizers  of  a  good  grade 
pay  and  pay  well  the  first  year,  and 
then  some  pay  for  the  second  year.  If 
this  is  so  with  millet  would  it  not  be  so 
with  grain  seeded  with  grass  and  clover  ? 
If  there  is  a  good  percentage  left  for 


feeds  as  oil  meal,  cotton-seed  meal  or 
the  better  grades  of  gluten  feed.  I  have 
used  millet  for  some  years  with  dairy 
cows  and  young  stock,  and  think  very 
highly  of  it.  It  is  claimed  to  be  injurious 
to  horses  through  the  effect  it  has  on 
the  kidneys.  With  the  hay  crop  as  light 
as  it  has  been  for  two  years,  and  likely 
to  be  next,  as  the  dry  season  has  been 
very  hard  on  new  seeding,  it  will  surely 
pay  our  farmers  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  millets.  Any  one  of  the  different 
kinds  can  be  sown  after  all  other  Spring 
crops  are  in,  and  can  be  harvested  and 
out  of  the  way  before  Fall  work  begins. 

New  York.  C.  i.  hunt. 

Failure  With  Angouleme  Pears. 

A.  J.  R  .  Central  Ohio. — Will  B.  D.  V. 
explain  why  top-grafted  trees  of  dwarf 
Angouleme  pears  were  not  successful? 
Would  budding  (in  the  branches)  be  more 
desirable?  Would  Louise  Bonne  do  better 
as  a  stock  under  such  conditions?  Refer¬ 
ence  is  to  putting  some  varieties  in  the 
tops,  which  themselves  refuse  to  grow  on 
the  quince. 

Ans. — Duchesse  d’Angouleme  were 
largely  planted  in  Western  New  York, 
and  a  large  proportion  proved  unprofit¬ 
able.  Many  orchards  wet;e  grafted  over, 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
many  of  these  top-worked  orchards  at 
various  stages  from  the  time  the  work 
was  being  done  to  10  years  after,  and 
repeat  that  I  have  never  seen  a  dwarf 
Duchess  orchard  grafted  over  to  other 
varieties  that  was  an  improvement  over 
the  original  Duchess.  They  were  usually 
wrecks  at  from  two  to  eight  years  after 
the  operation.  This  may  be  because  the 
Duchess  in  itself  is  a  poor  stock  upon 
which  to  graft  other  varieties.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  case,  as  I  have  in  mind 
two  lots  of  dwarf  Anjou  which  were 
top-worked  to  Bartlett  and  Bose  suc¬ 
cessfully.  If  I  wanted  to  grow  those 
varieties  of  pears  as  dwarfs  that  refuse 
to  do  well  budded  directly  upon  quince, 
I  should  top-bud  one-year-old  dwarf 
Anjou  trees  to  the  varieties  desired,  in¬ 
serting  the  buds  two  to  four  inches 
above  the  quince  stock.  What  I  have 
previously  written  relative  to  the  top¬ 
working  of  dwarf  Duchess  pear  trees 
referred  to  the  top-working.  of  bearing 
trees  where  a  different  variety  was  de¬ 
sired,  and  not  to  the  handling  of  young 
trees  in  the  nursery.  v.  b. 


Judges  as  Educators. — On  page  950 
you  speak  of  a  judge  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  being  asked  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  the  decisions  given.  If 
articles  are  judged  by  score  cards 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  cards 


EFFECT  OF  LAST  YEAR’S  FERTILIZER  ON  MILLET.  Fig.  549. 


the  second  crop,  should  not  the  landlord 
pay  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  bill  when  tenant  stays  one  year 
onlyr?  That  millet  is  a  profitable  crop 
both  for  soiling  and  cured  is  apparent 
when  7j/2  tons  cured  fodder  can  be  se¬ 
cured  per  acre.  As  millet  contains  only 
about  two  per  cent  of  protein  it  'should 
be  fed  in  connection  with  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay.  If  these  cannot  be  obtained 
the  ration  should  be  balanced  with  such 


on  which  the.  points  indicating 
qualities  of  the  articles  are  marked  were 
tplaoed  ,upon  each  article  judged,  it 
would  provide  the  educational  quality 
for  shows  even  better  than  would  any 
address  by  the  judge.  I  suggested  such 
a  plan  be  used  at  a  recent  show  of 
fruit,  but  it  was  not  adopted.  Perhaps 
the  plan  may  be  less  feasible  in  prac¬ 
tice  than  it  appears  in  theory,  but  it  is 
surely  worth  trying.  m.  morse. 


STOP 


—Get  a  Sack 
—Try  It 
We  Tell  You  How  and  Why 

Mr.  Practical  Farmer: — Thousands  of  America’s  Farm¬ 
ers,  like  you,  are  stopping  at  their  dealers’  when  in  town 


and  taking  home  a  sack  of  Universal  Portland  Cement — 
to  try  it. 

You  ought  to  do  the  same. 

Get  a  sack  of  Universal;  use  it  for  something. 

One  trial  will  convince  you  that  you  want 
more,  because  concrete  is  best  for  the  farmer 
and  because  Universal  is  the  best  cement  to 
use.  It’s  always  uniform  and  it’s  made  from 
the  best  raw  materials. 

Its  popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  six 
million  barrels  are  used  every  year. 

Keep  Up-to-Date— Read 

“FARM  CEMENT  NEWS” 

You  know  that  concrete  is  rapidly  replacing 
lumber  on  the  farm,  because  it  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  being  permanent  and  more  safe, 
being  fire-proof.  Our  Free  Magazine  will  in¬ 
form  you,  from  time  to  time,  of  what  others 
are  doing  and  what  you  can  do.  You  will  find 
it  an  education — a  correspondence  course  in 
concrete  construction.  It’s  free,  because  we 
want  you  to  know  how  to  use  Universal  Port¬ 
land  Cement,the  highest-grade  Portland  cement 
made.  Suitable  for  all  classes  of  work,  easiest 
to  work  with,  always  uniform  and  dependable. 

Send  your  name  to  us  now  for  this  Magazine, 
and  be  entertained  and  instructed  by  every 
issue  you  get — Free.  Address 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.  * 

Dept. 


The  Farm 
Cement  News 

Qrri-.-.-.v.-.' 


'  PORTLAND  , 
CEMENT  ' 
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2,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Free  Mailing  List/' 

Just  write  us  a  postal — 
or  use  the  Free  Cou 
pon  below — to  get 
your  name  on  our 

Free  Mailing  Lilt 

— for  Maga¬ 
zine  a 
Books 
Free:  * 
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SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  it  can’t  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any  building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Keduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don’t  apond  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
“HOOFS”— it  will  save  youmoney.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Writctoday. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 


.00  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.)  of  strictly  high 


1a  VU  grade  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
*acc»  w»th  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.  Hotter  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 


Dept.  A31  .Cloveland,  O. 

Mi 


Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business ! 

I  will  furnish  the  capital  and  tho  advertising.  I  want 
one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  township. 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  business  men,  any¬ 
one  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 
“COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,”  Dept.  D.S6,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

*Tree  Pruner 

Best  tool  made.  Something  now# 
H.R»  Rogers,  Sleclianicsburg,  Ohio. 


IDEAL 


Red,  Brown,  Green 

Roofing 

We  now  make  Ruberokl  in  attractive  Red, 
Brown  and  Green — suitable  for  rooting'  the 
finest  home. 

The  colors  will  not  wear  off  or  fade.  They 
are  Part  of  the  roofing.  Impregnated  into  the 
body  of  the  roofing  by  our  patented,  exclu¬ 
sive  process. 

But  whether  you  buy  Ruberokl  in  colors, 
or  the  uncolored  Ruberokl,  you  are  sure  of 
getting  the  best  there  is  in  roofings.  _ 

There  are  now  more  than  300  substitutes  for 
the  genuine  Ruberoid  roofing. 

But  Ruberoid  is  the  original.  And  Ruberoid, 
and  Ruberoid  alone,  has  withstood  the  test 
of  seventeen  continuous  years  of  actual  use. 

The  first  roofs  of  Ruberoid,  laid  in  1892, 
look  good  for  many  more  years  of  wear — 
still  weather-tight. 

RUBEROID 

(registered  in  u.  s.  patent  office) 

Ruberoid  is  sun  proof,  rain  proof,  snow  proof, 
cold  proof,  woathor  proof.  It  resists  acids,  gases 
and  fumes. 

It  is  so  nearly  fireproof  that  if  you  drop  live  coals 
on  a  roof  of  Ruberoid,  neither  tho  Ruberoid  or  tho 
timbers  beneath  will  take  fire. 

The  secret  of  these  wonderful  properties  lies  in 
the  Ruberoid  gum  which  wo  use.  Ruberoid  gum  is 
our  exclusive  product.  No  other  maker  can  use  it. 

That  is  why,  of  300  substitutes,  no  one  of  them  can 
possibly  be  so  durable,  so  good  as  Ruberoid. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Before  deciding  on  any  roof  for  any  purpose,  get 
our  free  book  which  gives  the  results  of  our  tests 
with  all  kinds  of  roofings— shingles,  tar,  tin,  as¬ 
phalt  and  ready  roofings. 

This  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  practical  roofing  in¬ 
formation,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  address 
Department  31-R,The  Standard  faint  Company, 
100  William  Street,  Now  York. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Writo  for  samples,  prieos 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

EKIK,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm 

Extra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufac¬ 
turers’  prices.  30  days’ 
free  trial.  Also  Poul¬ 
try  and  Ornamental 
Wire  and  Iron  l  onces. 
Cutalog  free.  Write 
for  special  offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co., 
Box  542,  Decatur,  Ind. 


Fence 


Yet  this  is  nothing  unusual  for  farms  in 
Manatee  County,  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
grow  to  perfection  here.  One  grove  of 
grapefruit  netted  $2500  per  acre. 

Vegetables  Often  Net  $1000. 

Why  not  own  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
farm  in  Manatee  County  ?  Undeveloped 
lands  can  be  bought  cheap,  and  will  net 
bigger  profits  each  year.  Write  for  full 
information  and  homeseeker’s  rates. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

Gen’l  Industrial  Agt.,  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
NORFOLK,  VA. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Election  Day  came  with  a  scowling  face. 
There  had  been  rain  in  the  night,  and  the 
sky  looked  like  the  face  of  a  child  whereon 
dirt  had  been  rubbed  into  tears.  The 
weather  sharps  predicted  rain,  and  I  had 
been  driving  the  men  to  haul  a  lot  of  un¬ 
husked  corn  into  the  barn,  so  as  have  a 
job  under  cover,  A  good-sized  load  stood 
on  the  barn  floor.  I  found  it  hard  to  get 
my  family  started — as  usual.  The  children 
were  to  be  in  school,  for  no  matter  who  is 
elected,  education  will  be  necessary.  1  had 
my  breakfast  ahead  of  the  rest,  and  went 
out  to  plan  a  good  day’s  work.  It  looked 
like  more  rain,  and  the  corn  was  wet. 
While  Philip  and  Henry  put  that  load  of 
corn  in  the  mow,  I  took  the  cutter  and 
began  chopping  runners  off  those  Marshall 
strawberries.  We  began  this  job  in  early 
July,  and  here  we  are  still  at  it.  You 
won’t  elect  good  men  until  you  show  your 
willingness  to  cut  your  ballot.  You  won’t 
get  those  big  berries  until  you  cut  runners. 
Ho  here  was  a  suitable  election  job. 

The  fog  suddenly  lifted  and  the  sun  came 
through.  I  do  not  like  to  have  election 
day  pass  without  planting  a  few  trees. 
It  was  still  too  wet  to  husk  corn,  so  Philip 
hitched  the  team  to  the  hay  wagon  and 
Jack  and  Henry  shouldered '  spade  and  ax 
and  started  for  the  back  hill.  There  we  have 
an  orchard  where,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
frost  and  borers  and  scale  whipped  us.  I 
am  ripping  the  old  trees  out  to  start  again. 

Before  going  over  the  hill  I  went  in  to 
see  how  our  folks  were  coming  on.  The 
chief  object  of  interest  here  was  a  very 
sad  and  penitent  baby.  After  breakfast 
Mother  went  up  to  air  the  bedrooms,  and 
there,  way  down  under  the  covers,  was  a 
little  lump  of  humanity.  It  was  a  poor 
little  breaking  voice  that  gave  this  in¬ 
formation  : 

“Sumfin  broke  over  dere !” 

There  on  the  bureau  were  mother’s 
glasses — one  lens  broken  completely  off.  The 
little  scamp  evidently  tried,  to  put  them  on 
before  the  mirror  and  dropped  them.  Then, 
in  horror  at  his  awful  deed,  he  had  crawled 
under  the  cover,  thinking  to  get  far  from 
the  scene  of  his  crime !  Dike  many  a  larger 
criminal  who  lacks  the  moral  courage  to  face 
the  consequences,  this  little  fellow  brought 
up  against  the  foot  of  the  bed — where  he 
was  cornered.  In  the  live  minutes  under 
that  cover  the  baby  was  punished  enough, 
and  no  one  had  the  heart  to  do  more  than 
to  make  him  understand  two  things.  He 
must  not  play  coward  and  run  from  the 
consequences,  and  he  must  “make  good.” 
So  he  made  a  bargain  with  me  to  have 
the  glasses  repaired.  He  will  not  break 
any  more. 

Philip  left  the  wagon  In  the  cornfield 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  hitched  to  the 
big  disk  plow.  In  that  orchard  where  the 
elements  and  insects  beat  us  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  apple  trees  still  worth  transplanting. 
Jack  and  Henry  dug  them  up.  If  they  were 
fit  we  cut  them  back  and  transplanted 
in  another  field.  Many  of  them  had  made 
a  fair  growth,  yet  were  so  badly  eaten  by 
borers  that  they  were  worthless.  There 
were  a  few  dwarf  trees,  and  on  digging 
those  up  I  saw  as  never  before  how  these 
small-rooted  trees  cannot  stand  abuse.  Un¬ 
less  one  can  give  the  dwarfs  the  highest 
culture,  it  is  folly  to  plant  them.  We  dug 
Ibose  trees  and  grubbed  out  the  brush.  Bob 
and  Frank  pulled  the  big  disk  back  and 
forth,  cutting  off  the  roots  and  briers  and 
turning  over  four  or  five  inches  of  soil.  This 
soil  is  rather  sour  and  moss-grown.  My 
plan  is  to  disk  it  this  Fall,  and  during  the 
Winter  haul  out  many  loads  of  muck  from 
the  swamp  and  scatter  over.  Then  give 
a  good  coat  of  lime  and  in  the  Spring 
plow  under  and  plant  corn.  Then,  in  the 
Fall  we  can  put  in  our  grafted  apple  trees. 
We  got  in  about  25  good  trees,  and  half 
an  hour  before  dinner  time  we  went  back 
to  (he  cornfield  to  put  on  a  load  of  fodder. 
Our  stock  will  have  little  if  any  more  hay 
until  the  com  fodder  is  used  up.  The  flint 
stalks  will  he  fed  whole — the  dent  will  be 
run  through  a  cutter.  This  fodder  is  at  its 
best  in  November  and  December.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  hold  it  later. 

At  dinner  we  massed  a  collection  of 
strong  appetites  against  a  pot  roast,  po¬ 
tatoes,  baked  squash  and  a  Syrian  stew. 
There  were,  of  course,  apples  in  addition — 
and  all  were  elected.  The  children  went 
back  to  school  about  as  willingly  as  usual. 
The  wind  had  dried  off  the  corn  and  we 
went  to  husking — while  the  salesman  made 
up  a  load  of  apples  for  the  next  day’s 
delivery.  About  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon  a  discussion  arose  as  to  how  much 
corn  a  man  ought  to  husk  in  a  day.  As  it 
was  my  corn,  1  naturally  put  the  mark  high. 
The  boys  thereupon  challenged  me  to  husk 
a  shuck  in  15  minutes.  My  hands  were 
soft,  and  I  am  old  enough  to  be  wise  about 
the  difference  between  what  a  man  ought 
to  do  and  what  he  can  do.  The  boys  grew 
bolder  in  their  offer,  until  finally  Jack  and 
Henry  said  they  would  vote  the  prohibition 
ticket  if  1  would  husk  the  shock  in  15 
minutes.  I  doubt  if  money  could  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  make  the  effort,  but  it  is 


wonderful  what  a  hold  politics  will  get 
on  a  man.  I  had  never  l>een  able  to  get 
these  voters  by  argument,  but  if  husking 
would  do  it — so  I  foolishly  pulled  off  my 
coat,  picked  out  a  shock  and  with  the  wntch 
hung  up  started  in.  The  judges  gave  me  the 
verdict  and  the  votes  by  about  15  seconds. 
I  have  had  my  last  husking  match,  hut  1 
think  there  has  been  more  cox-n  husked  out 
as  a  result  of  it. 

I  drove  old  Madge  to  the  polls  and  cast 
my  ballot,  but  the  others  enjoyed  a  brief 
moment  of  proud  citizenship  in  the  neigh¬ 
bor's  automobile — for  election  day  makes  all 
men  brothers.  Darkness  came  on  early.  We 
hauled  down  the  husked  corn  and  the 
fodder,  did  the  chores,  made  the  brutes  com¬ 
fortable  and  got  under  cover.  1  wish  you 
could  have  been  here  with  us  when  the 
lamps  were  lighted  and  our  folks  put  supper 
on  the  table.  There  were  some  baked  beans 
left,  and  we  rounded  out  with  fried  bacon. 
Then  you  would  surely  have  come  back  for 
a  second  or  third  plate  of  the  little  girl's 
apple  dowdy.  It  was  in  a  deep  yellow 
dish — nearly  six  inches  deep  of  sliced  apple, 
molasses,  a  little  butter  and  spice — with  a 
melting  crust  over  it — and  baked  slowly 
until  the  spicy  breezes  filled  the  house ! 
After  supper,  as  I  sat  at  work,  it  was 
pleasant  to  glance  up  now  and  then  at 
the  family  group  around  the  fable.  One 
of  our  men  has  bought  a  small  talking 
machine  and  the  children  have  borrowed  it. 
It  is  on  the  table,  and  1  can  tell  from  the 
children’s  faces  what  it  is  giving  out.  I 
do  not  get  much  of  it  ordinarily,  but  finally 
Mother  beckons  me  over.  Then  I  know 
there  is  something  I  ought  to  hear,  and  I 
put  down  my  pen  and  lug  my  chair  over  to 
the  table.  There  is  a  whirl  and  u  roar  and 
some  “barker”  shouts  to  us :  “We  will  now 
listen  to  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  !”  Then  there  comes  to  me,  as  it  were, 
from  far  hack  out  of  the  past,  the  song  I 
heard  men  sing  during  the  war,  and  in  the 
20  years  which  followed  it: 

“Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Bord  !” 

I  do  not  know  who  the  people  are  who 
sing  into  these  machines.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well  we  do  not  know  them,  for  they 
might  carry  in  their  faces  the  things  which 
would  give  the  lie  to  their  music.  But  hap¬ 
pily  they  put  only  the  good  into  these 
machines.  The  man’s  strong  voice  rang  out 
like  a  clarion  call — the  woman’s  clear  tones 
soared  up  the  heights  of  song.  I  could  shut 
my  eyes  and  look  back  in  memory  to  a  time 
when  a  company  of  soldiers  marched  down 
the  street.  They  were  about  the  last  raking 
of  the  town — on  their  way  to  the  front. 

“In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies,  Christ  was  born 
across  the  sea, 

With  a  glory  in  Ills  bosom  that  transfigures 
you  and  me ; 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die 
to  make  men  free.” 

They  may  have  been  very  common  folks 
who  gave  us  that  music.  They  will  never 
know  how  much  hope,  strength  and  en¬ 
couragement  they  give  to  lonely  homes 
through  this  little  machine.  As  this  old 
song  poured  out  Mother  and  I  found  our¬ 
selves  glancing  at  each  other.  We  were 
both  thinking  the  same  thing.  Life  is  worth 
while  after  all. 

I  went  back  to  my  work  when  the 
machine  started  some  “josh”  story,  but  it 
was  hard  to  get  back  to  fertilizers  or 
mulched  orchards.  There  is  a  touch  of  a 
little  baud  on  my  arm,  and  1  found  the 
baby  standing  there  watching  the  letters 
form  under  the  pen.  He  wants  me  to  sing 
to  him — a  very  high  compliment,  surely, 
after  the  talking  machine.  He  seems  to  be 
the  only  member  of  my  family  who  finds  any 
satisfaction  in  my  singing,  so  in  order  to 
have  perfect  enjoyment  in  these  concerts,  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  go  off  into  some  un¬ 
occupied  part  of  the  house. 

With  darkness  came  a  heavy  rain.  The 
stars  were  hidden,  but  along  the  road  and 
across  the  valley  could  be  seen  the  neigh¬ 
bors’  lights.  “It  is  a  good  night  to  sleep,” 
and  our  folks  were  early  in  bed,  leaving 
me  alone  by  the  lamp.  I  fell  to  thinking 
of  how  Thanksgiving  is  coming,  of  what  the 
old  festival  means,  and  what  a  priviege  it  is 
to  be  able  to  turn  memories  into  hopes. 
For  that,  after  all,  is  what  there  is  to  it. 
Thanksgiving  is  not  and  never  can  be  a 
hollow  mockery — as  I  have  heard  unhappy 
people  say.  The  day  may  find  you  this 
year  in  a  spirit  of  depression.  Shake  it  off. 
It  may  find  you,  as  I  hope  it  will,  up  on 
the  sunny  heights  of  contentment  and  hope. 
If  that  is  so — share  that  good  fortune  with 
others.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  day  will 
end  for  you  as  peacefully  and  as  hopefully 
as  election  day  ended  with  the  light  of  my 
lamp.  _  ii.  w.  c. 

Poultry  in  New  England. 

I  believe  at  the  present  time  there  are 
great  possibilities  in  the  poultry  business 
in  this  State,  and  I  also  believe  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  keep  more  hens  in  a  house  ;  in 
other  words,  rather  larger  flocks  in  larger 
houses.  I  believe  one  hundred  hens  in  a 
flock  can  he  more  profitably  handled  for 
market  purposes  (that  is,  for  eggs)  than 
can  be  done  in  smaller  flocks.  There  is  a 
gpod  living  awaiting  many  city  people,  both 
men  and  women,  who  are  willing  to  come  up 
here  into  Connecticut  and  raise  poultry. 
There  are  not  enough  poultry  and  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  State  to  supply  one  of  our 
largest  cities  in  the  State.  Land  is  cheap 
up  here  and  the  conditions  very  favorable 
for  the  poultry  industry.  The  fowls  that 
will  prove  the  most  popular  in  my  mind,  for 
the  all-purpose,  are  the  American  breeds; 
the  Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks  and  White  P. 
Rocks  are  my  first  choice. 

Connecticut.  w.  o.  bogebs. 


Genasco  lasts — but  you  don’t  have  to  take 
our  say-so.  Judge  for  yourself! 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  You  know  that  is 
Nature’s  own  absolute  waterproofer  and  weather- resister. 
It  is  better  to  know  what  goes  in  your  roofing  than  to 
guess — saves  money,  time,  and  trouble. 

Look  for  the  trade-mark,  and  know  that  you  get  Genasco.  Mineral  and 
smooth  surface.  Backed  by  our  written  guarantee.  Write  for  samples  and  the 
Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

I.argest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Your 

Need  of  Paint 

GOOD  PAINT  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
things  you  can  buj%  just  as  a  poor 
paint  is  one  of  the  most  expensive. 
A  good  paint  properly  applied  to  farm- 
buildings  not  only  preserves  the  building 
from  the  weather  but  saves  the  necessity 
for  repainting  frequently.  A  poor  paint 
not  only  fails  to  protect  the  buildings  but 
must  be  renewed  more  often.  Therefore,  a  good  paint  is  a  double 
saving  just  as  a  poor  paint  is  a  double  loss. 

Sherwin-Williams  Paints 

are  paints  made  by  the  largest  manufacturer  of  paints  in  the  world ; 
all  of  them  made  expressly  for  a  given  purpose ;  a  large  number  of 
them  expressly  for  painting  barns,  out-buildings,  houses  and  fences, 
as  well  as  wagons,  buggies  and  agricultural  implements. 

A  coat  or  two  of  paint  applied  in  time  will  prolong  the  life  of 
each  and  every  one  of  these  things. 


There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  in 
your  town,  who  sells  all  these  paints,  who 
can  advise  you  about  them,  and  can  tell  you 


just  the  right  Sherwin-Williams'  finish  for 
any  purpose  you  may  have.  Send  for  booklet 
“Paints  and  Vanishes  for  the  Farm,”  free. 


Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &  VARNISHES 

Address  all  inquiries  to  635  Canal  Road,  N.  W.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
In  Canada  to  639  Center  Street,  Montreal 
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Stop  Wasting  Vour  Grain  l 

That’s  just  what  you  are  doing,  sir —wasting  your  gram  because  you  don’t  grind  it 
before  feeding.  You’re  losing  corncob  profits,  tool  For  ground  cob  is  an  im¬ 
portant  ration  ingredient.  Post  yourself.  Order  the  Booklet,  "The  Right  Way 
to  Reed  Grain,’’  which  is  free  lo  practical  farmers.  Gives  briefly,  in  boiled- 
down  form,  latest  facts  on  tceding  hogs,«cattle,  milk  cows,  horses,  sheep, 
and  poultry— a  wealth  of  information  free.  ' 

Let  us  tell  you,  too,  about  the  nwwtuBvu/  FEED  MILL 
that  dealers  everywhere  sell  at  low  prices  on  a  free  trial 
offer.  It’s  a  money  maker— grinds  corn,  cobs,  small  grain 
—makes  stock  food  or  table  meal  coarse  or  fine.  Easy  to 
run.  Can't  “fill  up.”  Uses  any  kind  of  power.  Five  sizes. 

Write  for  book  on  Grain  Feeding  now.  If  no  local  dealer 
handles  the  Mew  Holland  please  advise  us.  We  will  then 
supply  you  and  give  you  an  extended  free  trial.  New 
Holland  Wood  Saws,  too  ! 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO..  Boi  13.  New  Houmo,  Penr. 


Steam  Power 

For  Farm  Use 

Best  because  sure,  cheap,  safe, 
easily  understood,  works  in  all 
weathers.  No  coaxing  or 
annoyance  with  a  ^r=fL 

LEFFEL 


ENGINE 


It’s  a  willing  servant. 
You  are  master.  Always 
dependable.  Styles  and 
sizes  for  all  uses.  Book 
free.  Send  now. 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 
Box  233,  Springfield,  O. 


ECONOMICAL  FEEDING 

Horses,  cows  and  pigs,  as  well  ns  poultry,  respond 
more  quickly,  pay  better,  and  feeding  costs  less, 
when  fed  properly  cooked  feed.  Cook  the  feod  in  a 

“Farmers’  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Useful  for  many  other  purposes, 
such  as  preparing  spray  mix¬ 
tures,  sterilizing  milk  cans,  heat¬ 
ing  the  shop  or  other  buildings. 
Made  to  wear,  economical  and 
inexpensive.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  and  prices. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO..  Box  C.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Wheels 

WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  A  Iso  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hoc 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  BSfSend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  B.  SPERItY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Hi, 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

i  Soon  sa ve  their  cost.  Make  «v«ry  wagon  a  springy] 
wagon,  thorefare  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716  17 lb  St.,  Karine,  Wls.  E 


Free  Trial  To  You 


1909. 


THE  RUKAt  NEW-YORKER 
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Ruralisms 

LATE  CHERRY  FOR  NORTHERN  OHIO. 

C.  //.,  Lima,  O. — I  desire  to  plant  at 
least  50  late  cherry  trees  this  Fall,  a 
variety  that  ripens  later  than  Montmor¬ 
ency.  I  have  tried  the  Wragg ;  they  bore 
too  heavily  while  young,  and  then  died. 

Ans. — As  a  variety  to  succeed  the 
Montmorency  in  season  of  ripening  I 
do  not  know  of  a  more  popular  one 
than  English  Morello.  It  is  largely 
grown  in  various  parts  of  our  State  by 
those  who  make  a  feature  of  cherry  pro¬ 
duction  for  market.  The  Wragg  cherry, 
with  which  the  correspondent  has  failed 
because  of  the  trees  dying  from  sup¬ 
posed  overbearing,  is  so  nearly  like  the 
English  Morello  that  they  are  hard  in¬ 
deed  to  distinguish.  The  Wragg  is 
supposed  to  be  even  more  hardy  in  tree 
than  Morello,  though  I  do  not  know  that 
the  matter  of  comparative  hardiness  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  in  Ohio.  My 
advice  to  the  correspondent  would  be  to 
try  again — either  the  English  Morello  or 
the  Wragg.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
some  accidental,  unusual  influence  had 
some  part  in  causing  his  trees  to  bear 
so  heavily  and  die  so  young  If  his  soil 
conditions  are  at  all  suitable  for  cherry 
culture  I  believe  that  he  can  yet  suc¬ 
cessfully  grow  either  or  both  of  the 
above-named  varieties.  F.  H.  ballou. 


DISEASE  AMONG  GLADIOLI. 

The  matter  of  injury  or  disease  to 
Gladiolus  that  has  recently  been  refer¬ 
red  to  in  your  columns  by  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  and  L.  Merton  Gage,  in  connection 
with  the  letter  of  inquiry  from  a  Chi¬ 
cago  correspondent  who  complained  of 
a  yellow  blight,  or  disease,  that  affect¬ 
ed  his  Gladioli,  prompts  me  to  add  a 
mite  to  what  has  already  been  published 
on  the  same  subject.  I  never  had  any 
trouble  with  Gladioli  until  this  year, 
when  I  found  that  a  good  portion  of 
the  stock  I  obtained  from  the  East  (and 
this  includes  the  “West”  as  far  as  Colo¬ 
rado,  for  they  are  all  east  of  us),  either 
entirely  failed  to  start  growth,  or  else 
died  before  reaching  the  blooming  stage. 
I  found  that  some  succumbed  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  inflorescence.  Where 
the  plants  were  above  ground,  I  noticed 
that  the  leaves  or  stalks,  or  both,  would 
turn  yellow  and  soon  rot  near  the 
ground.  Investigation  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  bulb  or  corm,  as  the  Gladiolus  root 
is  called,  was  decayed,  or  in  a  bad  state 
of  decay.  I  am  told  that  this  is  the  “black 
rot,”  though  I  think  it  should  be  called 
the  brown  rot,  as  the  color  is  more 
brown  than  black. 

In  one  grower’s  stock  I  bought,  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  there  were  many  corms  more 
or  less  decayed;  I  did  not  think  much 
of  it  at  the  time,  though  I  discarded  all 
corms  that  showed  much  deterioration. 
If  I  knew  as  much  about  the  disease 
then  as  I  do  now,  I  should  never  have 
accepted  the  consignment.  This  was  not 
the  only  lot  I  received  in  such  condition ; 
some  of  another  lot  were  slightly  af¬ 
fected,  too.  The  large  corm  shown  in 
Fig.  550  I  photographed  from  this  stock — 
it  is  not  the  original  corm,  but  one  of 
the  two  corms  that  grew  as  increase  of 
such  original.  The  corm  seemed  so  bad 
when  I  received  it  that  I  at  once  planted 
it  in  a  select  situation,  in  hopes  that  I 
would  save  it.  It  grew  well  and 
flowered;  toward  the  end  it  showed 
some  yellow,  but  not  enough  to  show 
that  it  was  badly  diseased.  The  fact 
is  that  it  seemed  to  be  affected  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  from  almost  any  other  Glad¬ 
ioli  I  ever  saw.  The  white  spots  do  not 
occur  in  the  others.  It  is  probable  that 
some  white  fungus  growth  developed. 
Whether  this  is  beneficial  or  not  I  know 
not.  Otherwise,  the  inroad  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  similar  to  those  I  found  in  all 
other  corms.  In  Fig.  651  I  show  how 
the  disease  appears  in  a  cross-section  of 
a  corm ;  while  Fig.  552  shows  such  a 
section  cut  vertically.  I  don’t  know  the 


name  of  this  Gladiolus— it  came  in  a  I 
mixture — but  it  is  very  much  like  Wm.  ! 
Falconer,  though  not  quite  so  light- 
colored.  I  find  that  the  light-colored 
varieties  are  more  susceptible  to  this 
peculiar  disease  than  are  the  red  or  dark 
sorts. 

Some  state  that  it  is  best  to  refrain 
from  planting  Gladioli  in  land  that  has 
been  recently  manured  with  fresh 
manure.  Mine  were  not  so  planted; 


RUST-INFECTED  GLADIOLUS  CORM. 
Fig.  550. 


neither  were  they  fertilized  in  any  way. 
One  eastern  grower  wrote  me  that  he 
attributed  the  prevalence  of  this  disease 
to  the  large  amount  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  some  growers  use  to  produce 
large  corms.  I  found  that  the  large 
corms  seemed  to  fare  the  worst.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  and  the  further  one  of 
beating  the  outrageously  high  express 
charges  we  of  this  coast  have  to  pay  on 
goods  we  get  from  the  East,  that  I  am 
now  getting  nothing  but  very  small-sized 
stock  from  the  eastern  growers.  Then, 
it  is  easier  to  try  to  stamp  out  disease 
germs  in  small  stuff  than  in  the  larger 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  DISEASED  CORM. 

Fig.  551. 

stock.  We  are  told  that  the  same  solu¬ 
tion  that  is  used  to  destroy  potato 
scab  will  kill  the  black-rot  microbe,  or 
whatever  it  is.  I  have  not  yet  tried  it, 
but  I  shall  see  that  all  stock  hereafter 
is  so  treated  before  it  goes  into  the 
ground.  Last  year  some  of  my  high- 
priced  stock  that  I  purchased  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  else¬ 
where.  never  reached  the  blooming  stage 
on  account  of  the  inroads  of  this  scourge 
to  the  Gladiolus  grower. 

I  understand  that  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  at  the  station  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  Experiment  Sta- 


VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  DISEASED 
CORM.  Fig.  552. 

tion  at  Cornell  University,  your  State, 
is  investigating  the  diseases  of  the  plant 
in  question,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
long  before  a  means  is  discovered  to 
combat  easily  and  successfully  the  fur¬ 
ther  inroads  of  this  enemy.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  the  corm  from  which  the  Fig.  550 
was  photographed  to  that  Station,  with 
a  request  that,  if  agreeable,  they  send 
a  report  on  the  same  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  w.  a.  pryal. 

Oakland,  Cal. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Scrofula  disfigures  and 
causes  life-long  misery. 

Children  become  strong 
and  lively  when  given  small 
doses  of 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

every  day.  The  starved  body 
is  fed;  the  swollen  glands 
healed,  and  the  tainted  blood 
vitalized.  Good  food,  fresh 
air  and  Scott's  Emulsion 
conquer  scrofula  and  many 
other  blood  diseases. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch- 
Book.  Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  SL,  N.  Y. 


The  OEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 


The  original :  Beware  of  imitators  with 
attractive  “ads.”  Buy  the  DEYO  and  save 
yourself  trouble.  Eight  years  of  success,  and 
pleased  customers  our  reference.  Furnished 
with  114  and  3  H.P.  air-cooled  engines.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Is  a  sure  remedy  for 
San  Jose  Scale.  Write 
for  circular.  Agents 

Wanted.  CHESTER 
COUNTY'CHEMICflL  CO..  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SCALEOIL 


For  Rabbits, 

Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep, 
jF  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample 
&  cat’g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,'1 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O. 


GE 


Ornamental  Fence 


Cheaper  than  wood  for 
_  Lawns,  Churches,  Cem¬ 

eteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Cutaloguo 
free.  Writ©  for  Hpcclul  Offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.a  Box  775,  Decatur,  Ind. 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  87  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  863  Winchester,  Indiana. 


2  54  PAGE-CATALOG  FREE 

TELLING  HOW  TO  SAW  LUMBER,  'SHINGLES, 
WOOD*  GRIND  CORN  AND  WHEAT;  ALSO  DESCRIB¬ 
ING  FULL  LINE  OF  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  GASOLINE 
ENGINES’,  WATER-WHEELS  AND  MILL  GEARING. 
DELOACH  MILL  MANUFACTURING  CO  Bo*  CTQ  Bridgeport.  Alabama. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


o Fence 
Buyers 


I  Want  to  Send 
oil  This  Free  Book 

before  you  buy  a  rod  of 
ence  Take  my  word  for 
it.  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

AH-N0.-9  ^ig  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  had  my  • 
book  and  I  w, ' 
profitable  fe 
as  I’ll  show  , 

THERE’S  A  N  Jr  THINC  ABOUT  IT 

It’s  now  soul  doU'Mred  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  just  li^lfcertain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  In  the  U.  S.;  Plainly  priced  In  the  book 
(factory  prices)  aira  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  mo  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 
I’m  going  to  send  out  45.000  of  these  books  to 
farmers  tills  fall,  but  I’ll  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  E.  Maumee  St.  Adrian,  Mich. 


y  about  fence  In  this 
you  to  read  It.  Most 
in  the  world  to  buy. 


Axe  Talks 

Whether  you  have  only  occasional 
use  for  an  axe  on  the  farm — or  make 
your  living  by  using  an  axe  —  you 
should  have  the  very  best  axe  made — 
the  “C.A.C.”  It  has  thin,  tough 
blade  that  will  hold  an  edge  twice  as 
long  as  ordinary  axes.  Made  single 
or  double  bits.  The  next  time  you 
buy  an  axe  look  for  the  trade  mark. 

Your  dealer  should 
have  them. 

Send  for  our 
booklet,  “The 
Story  of  the  ‘CAC’ 
Axe,”  and  how  one  man  cut  5 % 
cords  of  wood  in  one  day. 

C.  A.  C.  AXE  CO., 

39  Congress  St.,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  $3  to  $10 


A 

DAY 

Selling  this  forged  steel 

To  Tnni  ^  iki  1  NICKEL  PLATED 
TOOLS  IN  |  Combination  Hatchet 

Durable,  low  priced.  Guaranteed. 
Money  back  to  any  purchaser  not  perfectly  pleasod.  8eml  today 
for  terms  of  FREE  OUTFIT  and  proof  of  big  profits  to  Agents. 

II.  THOMAS  MFG.CO.  8865  VVuyne  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 


Foster  high  DUTY  RAMS 


Are  the  most  dependable  and  economical 
pumping  plants  made.  Simple  to  install— 

PUMP  NIGHT  AND  DAY 

Get  one  on  written  guaranty  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Pumps  any  quantity  to  any 
height  automatically.  Thousands  in  use  and 
highly  endorsed.  Fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  Free  Book. 
Powers  Specialty  Co. 
UlTrinity  Bldg. ,  New  York  Uitjr 


along 


C.  Are  now  selling  at  from  $10,00  to  $25.00 
JJ@r  aero.  Located  in  this  rich  farming  and 
bucking  country,  in  Southwest  Virginia,  along 
the  New  Virginian  Railway.  Excellent  climate— 
two  and  three  crops  a  year. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  full  information 
B.  E.  RICE,  Agent,  Industrial  Dept, 
Virginian  Railway  Company. 

DePl-  G.  Norfolk,  Va. 


: 


“I  HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 

that  I  cannot  afford  to  mark  my  fruit  with  Bordeaux,"  says  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  a  grower  of  fancy 
apples.  1  have  less  scale  and  finer  foliage  than  ever  before."  11EASON  :  Five  years  consecutive  use  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

cheaper,  more  effective  and  easier  to  apply  than  Lime-Sulphur.  Send  for  Booklet,  "Orchard  Insurance." 

1  pDinCe  ■  In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon  ;  10  gallon 

I  n  I II L0  i  cans,  SB. 00  ;  5  gallon  cans,  $3.25  ;  1  gallon  cans,  51 .00- 
If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “  CAILBOLEINIS  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  els©. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  GO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


HIIRRARH’Q 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “  HAY  MAKER  ”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  to  any  address 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS. 
MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  20, 


The  Rural  New-Y orker 

TEE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Iturnl  Publishing:  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  dew  York. 

Hkrbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

Joun  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylb,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  Gd.,  or  8u2  marks,  or  10'e  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders.  , 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  si:  itained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolmnns  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  stibcribrrs  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  understand  that  several  parties  are  planning 
to  put  cheap  fertilizer  on  the  market.  Most  of  these 
“fertilizers”  are  crushed  rock.  They  carry  no  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  to  speak  of,  and  as  judged  by  the 
recognized  standards  for  comparing  fertilizers,  they 
have  little  value.  Great  stories  are  told  about  them, 
but  no  sensible  farmer  will  buy  fertilizer  on  a  fairy 
tale,  or  on  what  some  one  believes  is  true.  These 
goods  are  usually  sold  for  less  than  $10  per  ton, 
so  the  State  is  not  required  to  sample  and  analyze 
them.  We  advise  readers  to  let  those  cheap  goods 
alone.  The  only  safe  way  to  buy  fertilizers  is  to 
pay  on  the  basis  of  available  plant  food.  Do  not 
fool  with  insoluble  stuff. 

* 

We  observe  that  our  good  friends  the  agricultural 
papers  are  beginning  their  annual  attempt  to  pat  them¬ 
selves  on  the  back.  As  a  position  of  dignity,  this 
ranks  with  trying  to  stand  on  your  head,  and  we 
shall  not  try  it.  We  do  not  claim  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  the  only  paper,  the  best  paper,  the  most  expensive 
paper,  “the  acknowledged  leader” — or  in  fact  any¬ 
thing  else.  Our  proposition  is  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
contains  the  best  we  are  capable  of  giving  you  in  ex¬ 
change  for  your  money.  If  we  give  you  your  money’s 
worth  you  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  we  believe  you 
will  be.  If  we  do  not  give  you  the  value  of  your 
money,  we  are  sorry,  but  we  cannot  promise  any¬ 
thing  more  than  to  do  our  best,  right  along  the 
lines  of  the  past  year.  We  assume  that  you  know  a 
good  thing  when  you  become  acquainted  with  it,  and 
we  are  willing  to  accept  your  judgment  whether  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  a  good  thing  or  not. 

* 

I  consider  the  discussion  of  the  Wonderberry  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  very  valuable  as  a  scarecrow  to  all  seedsmen, 
though  all  seedsmen  do  not  need  it,  as  there  are  enough 
honest  seedsmen  for  all  to  get  good  seeds. 

Ohio.  h.  A.  M. 

We  never  did  have  much  respect  for  a  bird  that  was 
afraid  of  the  average  scarecrow.  We  have  seen  them 
roosting  on  some  stuffed  figure  that  was  put  up  to 
scare  them.  A  living  scarecrow  turned  loose  in  a  corn¬ 
field  will  accomplish  something.  When  papers  talk 
in  general  terms  about  fakes  and  fake  schemes  we  have 
to  think  of  some  old  coat  stuffed  with  straw,  mounted 
on  a  stick  and  with  a  crow  on  its  shoulder.  When 
you  name  the  fake  and  chase  him  until  he  is  cornered 
and  branded  you  have  a  living  scarecrow  that  affords 
protection.  Some  of  the  most  honorable  business  men 
in  America  are  in  the  seed  trade  to-day.  They  know 
that  this  blowing  about  untested  “novelties”  injures 
their  business,  and  puts  the  trade  in  disrepute. 

* 

You  will  please  note  what  we  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y„ 
did  in  the  recent  election.  Ontario  sometimes  rolls  up  a 
Republican  majority  of  2,500  or  better,  normal,  1,500  to 
1,800.  Yesterday  we  elected  a  direct  primary  Democrat 
to  the  Assembly,  against  Senator  Raines’  lieutenant,  with 
all  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Raines  machine  behind 
him,  by  a  majority  which  will  approach  1,000.  What  a 
condemnation  of  Raines  and  Itaines-ism !  In  Livingston, 
Speaker  Wadsworth  was  returned  by  the  bagatelle  or  200 
or  thereabouts.  Surely  the  common  people  are  alive,  and 
we  may  have  an  abiding  faith  that  they  will  finally  do 
what  is  right.  You  have  had  a  large  share  in  this  triumph, 
and  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily.  r.  a.  s. 

Right  here  is  the  point  you  want  to  remember. 
Those  politicians  have  argued  that  direct  primaries 
would  break  up  the  party  organizations.  This  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  many  strong  party  men.  The  outcome  in  On¬ 
tario  County  kills  that  theory.  Under  the  old  plan 
the  politicians  were  strong  enough  to  run  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Then  all  the  people  could  do  was  to  break  party 


lines.  They  had  no  other  means  of  expressing  their 
real  feelings,  and  they  made  much  of  the  one  offered 
them.  With  direct  nominations  the  question  would 
have  been  settled  inside  the  party.  Personally  we  do 
not  care  whether  a  man  is  a  Republican  or  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  provided  he  will  work  for  the  people.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  endeavor  to  drive  men  with  the  party  whip. 
By  their  own  folly  in  opposing  direct  primaries  they 
have  forced  the  voters  to  cut  their  ballots.  It  would 
seem  as  if  Senator  Raines  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  had 
received  their  lesson.  If,  in  the  face  of  this  verdict, 
they  still  fight  against  primary  nominations,  what  piti¬ 
ful  figures  they  will  cut. 

* 

We  take  the  position  that  the  Presidept  should  be 
left  free  to  select  members  of  his  Cabinet.  It  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  select  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  hold  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  help 
in  such  selection.  The  only  men  thus  far  suggested 
seem  to  be  “corporation  lawyers.”  Now,  are  there  no 
more  people’s  lawyers,  or  has  this  class  run  out?  In 
order  to  reach  distinction  in  public  life  is  it  necessary 
for  a  lawyer  to  excel  in  the  art  of  organizing  or  de¬ 
fending  corporations,  so  that  they  can  run  within  a 
hair’s  breadth  of  the  limit  of  an  elastic  law?  The 
people  of  Missouri,  several  millions  in  number,  said 
by  their  votes  that  the  railroads  should  carry  passen¬ 
gers  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile.  This  rate  holds 
in  other  and  adjoining  States.  A  single  Federal  judge 
had  power  to  overrule  the  judgment  of  the  State,  and 
did  so.  He  was  not  elected  by  the  ballots  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  people  de¬ 
mand  direct  control  of  their  Senators  and  some  voice 
in  selecting  Federal  judges? 

* 

A  great  many  people  believe,  in  a  general  way,  that 
agriculture  should  *be  taught  in  the  rural  schools. 
iWhen  you  pin  them  down  to  just  what  should  be 
taught  and  how  to  teach  it,  very  few  can  give  an  an¬ 
swer.  There  are  few  suitable  text-books,  and  still 
fewer  teachers  who  can  make  “agriculture”  interesting 
to  chi’dren.  Yet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  better  off  if  something  practically  useful 
to  country  life  could  be  brought  into  school  work.  We 
have  a  friend  who  is  trying  the  experiment  this  Winter 
of  using  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  sort  of  text-book  in  his 
school.  Certain  articles  are  used  for  reading,  and  are 
afterwards  studied  and  discussed.  Let  us  read  this 
extract  from  a  private  letter : 

To  be  honest,  I  must  confess  that  in  using  a  text-book 
having  so  wide  a  scope,  the  teacher  must  be  “up  to 
snuff,”  as  the  saying  is,  or  else  “get  stuck.”  The  hoys 
already  have  learned  how  to  layer  grape  vines  and  tosps, 
inspected  the  nodules  on  Sweet  clover  and  estimated  the 
value  of  their  meadow  in  Mr.  Clark's  hands,  while  writ¬ 
ing  letters  to  the  advertisers  furnishes  a  varied  and  in¬ 
teresting  exercise  in  English  and  letter  writing. 

Now  a  good  farm  paper  ought  to  be  useful  for  just 
such  work.  It  ought  to  contain  examples  of  good  Eng¬ 
lish,  useful  suggestions  to  farmers,  matters  that  will 
cause  him  to  think  hard  along  clean  and  useful  lines, 
and  give  him  spirit  and  ambition  to  improve  his  busi¬ 
ness.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  what  could  you 
have  better  than  those  things  to  interest  the  farm  child 
or  influence  his  education?  We  shall  watch  this  little 
experiment  with  great  interest.  We  shall  certainly 
hold  it  a  high  compliment  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  interest 
and  inspire  the  bright  and  hopeful  minds  in  a  country 
school. 

* 

The  article  by  Mr.  Bomberger  on  first  page  is  first  of 
a  series  in  which  will  be  stated  some  of  the  changes 
that  farming  is  going  through.  We  see  that  South¬ 
western  Iowa  is  turning  once  more  from  stock  feeding 
to  grain  growing.  After  many  years  of  feeding  cattle 
and  hogs,  and  in  some  cases  buying  grain,  the  soil  has 
grown  very  rich.  The  greatest  share  of  the  profit  in 
stock  feeding  has  gone  to  the  packers  and  handlers. 
As  corn  and  wheat  have  steadily  increased  in  price, 
those  farmers  see  more  money  in  grain  than  in  stock. 
There  have  been  before  this  movements  from  one 
crop  or  method  to  another  as  prices  or  conditions 
change.  For  a  term  of  years  now  without  doubt  grain 
will  be  sold  from  those  farms.  It  is  probable  that  by 
the  time  the  soil  again  shows  signs  of  failing  the  price 
of  live  stock  will  rise  so  that  fanning  in  that  section 
will  change  back  again.  This  stock  feeding  will  not 
again  be  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain 
the  soil,  for  the  West  will  follow  the  East  in  the  use 
of  chemical  fertilizers.  These  very  farms  have  been 
made  rich  through  importing  plant  food  in  the  form 
of  grain.  That  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  buying 
plant  food  in  chemicals,  and  these  Western  farmers 
will  understand  that  before  they  go  back  to  stock 
feeding.  Where,  then,  is  the  cheap  meat  of  the  future 
to  come  from?  We  do  not  see  that  there  is  to  be  any 
more  cheap  meat.  All  sorts  of  flesh  food  will  bring 
high  prices.  Many  of  our  people  will  be  forced 
through  economy  to  a  diet  containing  more  vegeta¬ 


bles,  nuts  and  fruit — and  they  will  be  better  for  it. 
One  change  that  is  coming  is  a  large  increase  in  meat 
farming  in  the  East.  Beef,  mutton,  and  to  some  extent 
pork,  will  be  produced  on  our  Eastern  farms — espe¬ 
cially  on  land  now  unoccupied  or  half  worked.  As 
the  culture  of  Alfalfa  spreads,  and  as  the  flint  varieties 
of  corn  are  improved,  many  sections  in  Northern  New 
England  and  New  York  will  produce  more  meat.  Thus 
this  change  of  farming  in  Iowa  will  have  an  influence 
upon  other  sections.  We  have  now  come  to  a  point 
in  agricultural  history  when  the  West  is  to  learn  in¬ 
tensive  farming  from  the  East,  and  teach  the  best  of 
extensive  farming  in  return. 

* 

As  stated  on  page  910,  it  will  be  unlawful  after  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1910,  to  circulate  checks  written  for  less  than 
one  dollar.  In  some  towns  grocers  and  others  pay 
farmers  for  produce  with  due  bills.  These  bills  are 
statements  of  indebtedness.  The  farmer  is  expected  to 
trade  out  his  account.  When  he  brings  back  the  due 
bill  it  will  be  accepted  as  cash  in  exchange  for  goods. 
In  some  towns  there  is  an  agreement  among  grocers 
and  butchers  to  co-operate  and  mutually  accept  such 
due  bills.  Now  we  arc  asked  if  under  the  new  law 
such  bills  when  made  out  for  less  than  one  dollar  will 
be  illegal.  On  application  to  the  Treasury  Department 
we  receive  this  decision : 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  yonr  letter  of  the 
26th  ultimo,  you  are  informed  that  the  issuance  of  due 
bills  by  grocers  and  others  of  a  less  sum  than  one  dollar 
each,  is  not,  in  the  opiniou  of  the  Department,  a  violation 
of  law,  unless  Issued  with  the  intention  that  they  shall  go 
into  circulation  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  money. 

CHARLES  D.  NORTON, 
Acting  Secretary. 

As  we  understand  this,  the  due  bills  are  legal  when 
brought  back  and  taken  out  in  trade.  If,  however, 
they  are  used  to  pay  debts  or  make  purchases  where 
otherwise  money  would  be  used  they  are  illegal. 

* 

How  would  you  like  to  belong  to  a  co-operative 
association  which  is  able  to  make  this  statement  and 
stand  up  to  it? 

This  association  is  peculiar.  Its  meetings  are  entirely 
informal,  and  more  interesting  on  that  account.  It  has 
never  struggled  for  a  large  membership,  because  it  has 
no  expenses  to  speak  of,  and  therefore  the  incentive  of 
financial  necessity  is  lacking.  There  has  never  been  a 
time  since  the  association  came  into  existence  when  the 
treasury  was  not  in  easy  circumstances.  If  thosu  who  are 
growing  asparagus  would  rather  stay  on  the  outside,  wo 
have  no  quarrel  with  them. 

What  farmers  are  able  to  talk  this  way,  and  where 
do  they  live?  As  a  rule  when  farmers  co-operate  some 
of  them  are  obliged  to  go  around  hat  in  hand  and  beg 
people  to  join.  This  is  the  Massachusetts  Asparagus 
Growers’  Association.  It  has  probably  accomplished 
more  for  its  members  in  a  business  way  than  any  sim¬ 
ilar  organization  in  the  country.  From  the  first  it 
commanded  respect  and  attention.  Everyone  who  had 
any  dealings  with  it  knew  that  the  members  meant 
business,  and  were  prepared  to  stand  up  for  that  busi¬ 
ness  just  as  an  association  of  bankers  or  lawyers  or 
manufacturers  would  do.  While  numbers  count  in  an 
association,  the  compelling  force  after  all  is  the  spirit 
which  dominates  the  individual.  “Gideon’s  band”  con¬ 
quered  a  multitude.  History  is  full  of  instances  where 
small  determined  bands  of  men  have  wrought  great 
deeds  against  a  host.  We  have  all  got  to  learn  that 
the  thin  layer  of  mortar  in  a  great  wall  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  bricks.  So  before  we  can  make  a 
success  of  co-operation  we  must  get  hold  of  the  spirit 
which  ties  men  together  so  they  cannot  break  apart. 


BREVITIES. 

Every  time  the  wheel  of  progress  turns,  some  one  calls 
out  “revolution  !” 

Stay  inside  your  rights  and  you  will  have  about  as 
much  pasture  as  you  can  expect  to  graze  over. 

Remejibee  the  bursting  power  of  frost,  and  drain  the 
water  from  the  steam  engine  on  freezing  nights. 

No.  We  cannot  hope  to  kill  off  the  many  delusions,  but 
we  will  try  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  snares. 

The  man  who  farms  the  land  is  expected  to  feed  the 
world.  The  man  who  farms  the  farmer  expects  the 
world  to  feed  him. 

The  German  government  offers  subsidies  to  automobile 
vans  provided  they  are  made  as  specified  and  can  be  used 
at  once'  in  case  qf  war. 

No  apology  is  need  or  offered  for  giving  full  details 
about  rose  growing  for  a  farmer.  Many  a  farm  home 
needs  roses  and  what  they  represent.  There  is  no  better 
statement  of  how  to  grow  them  on  the  farm,  in  print. 

A  New  Y'ork  man  sued  his  wife  to  recover  heavy  dam¬ 
ages  for  “alienating  the  love  and  affeetion”  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  The  judge  decided  that  a  father  may  have  right 
to  damages  for  loss  of  a  child’s  labor,  but  that  love  lias 
no  monetary  value. 

In  Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y.,  at  the  recent  election,  there 
was  a  straight  contest  over  direct  nominations.  F.  W. 
Hammond,  an  old  and  influential  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  had  3,570  majority  last.  year.  lie  opposed  direct 
nominations,  while  John  T.  Roberts  favored  the  new  system. 
Mr.  Hammond’s  majority  was  wiped  out  and  Mr.  Roberts 
won  by  2,127  votes.  _ 
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POISON  IN  THE  WONDERBERRY. 

Not  a  word  or  a  dollar  yet  from  Luther  Burbank. 
If  he  is  waiting  for  more  complete  evidence  we 
present  the  following  from  “The  Gardener’s  Chroni¬ 
cle”  of  London,  England : 

We  grew  this  Summer  plants  of  the  “Wonderberry” 
raised  from  seed  supplied  by  Mr.  Childs,  and  by  the  side 
of  them  we  also  grew  plants  of  the  Canadian  huckle¬ 
berry.  and  some  of  the  common  British  form  of  Solanum 
nigrum.  When  the  fruits  were  ripe,  some  of  each  were 
sent  for  examination  to  Dr.  M.  Greshoff.  of  Haarlem 
(Holland),  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  vegetable  poisons. 
Ilis  report,  which  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  Kew 
Bulletin,  is  to  the  effect  that  all  three  forms  contain 
poison  (solaninj.  the  least  poisonous  being  the  British, 
and  the  most  poisonous  the  “Wonderberry-’  !  Dr.  Gresh- 
off  says  that  he  cannot  recommend  the  use  of  these  fruits 
as  food,  because,  although  they  may  differ  in  the  amount: 
of  poison  they  contain  according  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be  grown,  it  will  always  be  dangerous 
to  eat  them,  and  especially  so  for  feeble  children.  Vege¬ 
table  poisons  vary  in  their  effect  upon  different  people ; 
for  example,  t lie  American  poison  ivy.  Rhus  Toxicoden¬ 
dron  mav  ha  handled  with  impunity  by  many  persons, 
including'  my  self  (I  have  rubbed  its  sap  on  my  face 
without  experiencing  any  ill-effects),  yet  Ihere  are  many 
who  cannot  touch  the  plant  without  suffering  severe 
consequences. 

The  Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  October  30  contains 
pictures  of  Wonderberry,  wild  Solanum  nigrum  and 
garden  huckleberry.  These  show  beyond  any  question 
how  these  plants  are  related.  It  has  now  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  Wonderberry  is  a  black  nightshade, 
that  it  has  been  growing  in  Mexico  for  some  years, 
and  that  specimens  from  seed  bought  of  John  Lewis 
Childs  contained  the  poisonous  principle  characteristic 
of  nightshade.  These  demonstrations  being  complete, 
it  now  remains  for  Mr.  Burbank  to  close  the  incident 
by  making  good  his  bluff  and  paying  the  $10,000 ! 


THE  NEW  YORK  MILK  SITUATION. 

New  York  people  are  now  paying  nine  cents  a 
quart  for  milk,  with  a  threat  of  10  cents  hanging  over 

them.  Out  of  the  recent  increase  of  one  cent  the 
producer  gets  about  one-third  of  a  cent.  It  costs 
no  more  to  deliver  milk  which  sells  at  nine  cents 
than  when  similar  milk  sold  for  eight  cents.  What, 

then,  becomes  of  the  extra  two-thirds  of  a  cent? 
The  dealers  get  it.  What  will  they  do  with  it?  It 
is  reported  that  the  larger  dealers  are  increasing  their 
capital  stock,  intending  to  keep  on  paying  a  good 
dividend  on  the  increased  amount.  If  a  man  has 
$100  worth  of  stock  and  it  pays  10  per  cent  dividend 
he  gets  $10.  He  votes  that  his  stock  shall  be  worth 
$200,  and  still  pay  10  per  cent.  He  then  gets  $20,  but 
no  one  can  say  that  his  rate  of  dividend  is  higher 
That  seems  to  be  about  what  the  milk  dealers  have 
started  out  to  do.  In  September  alone  there  were 
brought  into  New  York  a  million  and  a  quarter  cans 
of  milk,  and  about  60,000  cans  of  cream  and  con¬ 
densed  milk.  At  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  quart  we 
can  see  that  the  dealers  make  themselves  a  very  neat 
little  present.  This  sort  of  thing  will  go  on  and 
get  worse  until  farmers  learn  to  cooperate,  and  are 
able  to  take  charge  of  the  milk  distribution  in  this 
city.  When  they  do  that  they  have  the  situation  in 
their  hands.  At  this  time  many  city  people  actually 
believe  that  tine  increase  in  the  retail  price  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  farmers,  and  that  they  are  getting  rich 
out  of  it,  when  the  fact  is  that  the  middlemen  are 
making  themselves  a  present  of  two-thirds  of  the 
increase.  The  retail  price  of  milk  is  too  high.  So 
is  the  cost  of  distribution.  The  share  of  the  price 
of  a  quart  paid  to  the  producer  is  too  low.  If  the 
farmers  could  get  together  and  handle  the  business 
in  the  city  they  could  retail  the  quart  for  less  money 
and  pay  themselves  more.  As  it  is,  the  farmers  are 
not  responsible  for  the  hold-up  in  milk  prices.  All 
no  one  can  say  that  his  rate  of  dividend  is  higher, 
they  get  out  of  it  is  a  bare  chance  to  live. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Smith,  of  Ftica,  N.  Y„ 
was  instantly  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  at  New 
Hartford,  N.  Y..  November  3,  and  Charles  Ncice.  of 
New  Hartford,  a  victim  of  the  same  accident,  is  in  a 
critical  condition  in  a  Utica  hospital.  The  automobile, 
which  contained  besides  the  chauffeur  a  man  and  two 
women,  was  traveling  along  the  State  Road  at  New 
Hartford  at  a  rate  exceeding  fifty  miles  an  hour.  As 
it  approached  a  bridge,  the  passageway  of  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  narrower  than  the  highway,  the  driver  lost 
control  and  the  machine  crashed  into  the  iron  supports 
of  the  bridge.  Neice  was  crossing  the  bridge  at  the  time 
and  was  struck  by  the  machine  as  it  rebounded  from 
the  crash.  .  .  .  Two  suits  for  $600,000  damages  were 

placed  on  file  in  the  Forty-fourth  District  State  Court 
of  Texas  November  3.  by  A.  W.  and  II.  H.  Clem  in¬ 
dividually,  and  the  Clem-Ballard  Oil  Company  as  a 
corporation,  against  Robert  .T.  FTckbardt.  receiver  of  the 
Slate  of  Texas  for  the  Waters- Pierce  Oil  Company  and 
other  oil  properties.  The  plaintiffs,  in  addition  to  recit¬ 
ing  alleged  conspiracy  methods  pursued  by  the  Waters- 
l’ierce  Oil  Company  to  wreck  the  plaintiffs  before  the 
Waters -Pierce  Company  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers, 
through  the  payment  of  private  and  secret  rebates  and 
the  cutting  of  prices  in  certain  localities  to  such  a 
low  rate  that  the  weaker  company,  the  plaintiff,  could 
not  meet  them,  declares  that  State  Receiver  Eckbardt 
has  continued  to  pursue  these  same  policies  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  the  business  of  the  plaintiff,  all  this 
in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

.  .  .  Hounds  uncovered  a  deer  in  Forest  Park.  L.  I., 

November  5,  and  chased  it  into  Williamsburgh.  where  it 
was  finally  killed  by  a  policeman,  after  smashing  the 
window  of  John  Gutsky’s  plumbing  shop.  It  weighed 
from  300  to  400  pounds.  .  .  The  Three-Mile  House, 

a  widely  known  hostelry  at  Shillington.  Fa.,  was  burned 
to  the  ground  November  5.  The  guests  and  servants 
were  aroused  by  the  smoke  and  had  difficulty  in  making 
their  escape.  It  is  believed  that  the  fire  was  of  in¬ 
cendiary  origin.  The  loss  is  $50,000.  .  .  Night 
riders  are  accused  of  burning  the  tobacco  farm  of  Thomas 
Stafford,  near  Nicholasville.  Ky..  November  .5.  Stafford’s 
entire  crop,  consisting  of  the  product  of  26  acres,  was 
destroyed.  He  had  refused  to  join  the  Burley  pool  and 
the  tobacco  was  unsold.  The  loss  is  about  $7,000. 

Supposedly  ignited  from  burning  leaves,  Idele.  the 
famous  old  manor  bouse  in  which  Chancellor  Robert  R. 
Livingston  lived  when  he  administered  the  oath  of  office 
lo  President  George  Washington  in  1789,  was  burned  to 
the  ground  November  5.  The  estate  is  located  near 
Madalin.  N.  Y.  With  it  were  consumed  a  great  many 
valuable  relics  of  Colonial  days  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  antique  furniture,  much  of  which  had  been  brought 
from  Europe.  The  loss,  aside  from  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  homestead  is  immense,  and  because  of  associations 
connected  with  the  destroyed  articles  may  not  be  reckoned 
in  money.  The  house  was  insured.  .  .  .  The  Texas 
) .egislative  Committee’s  investigation  of  the  State  penal 
institutions  and  the  treatment  of  convicts  reveals  that 
more  than  fifty  convicts  have  been  killed  by  cruelty  within 
three  years.  The  record  may  be  much  larger,  but  the 
inquirers  find  it  impossible  to  wring  evidence  from  the 
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convicts,  who  fear  they  will  incur  the  hatred  of  the 
guards.  The  whipping  of  convicts  until  their  bodies 
were  a  mass  of  wounds  in  more  than  400  cases  has  been 
proved.  .  .  .  ,T.  L.  Fleming,  an  attorney,  and  Harry 

Skinner,  Jr.,  both  of  Greenville,  S.  C..  were  killed  Novem¬ 
ber  5  in  an  automobile  smash-up  in  which  the  two  other 
occupants  of  the  car  were  injured.  The  car  was  owned 
and  driven  by  Edward  Flanagan.  In  some  way  he  lost 
control  of  the  steering  gear  and  the  automobile  jammed 
into  a  tree.  .  .  .  Liverymen,  truckmen  and  wholesale 

merchants  on  the  East  Side,  New  York  City,  are  in  a 
state  of  panic  through  the  insidious  operations  of  a  gang 
of  horse  poisoners  which  have  been  going  on  for  several 
months.  The  liverymen  are  powerless  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  and  many  are  being  driven  out  of  business.  In 
each  of  half  a  dozen  stables  visited  November  5  were  one, 
two,  and  sometimes  three  horses  in  a  dying  condition  or 
just  recovering  from  the  poison  which  had  been  given 
them  by  members  of  the  gang  after  their  demands  for 
money  ranging  in  amounts  from  $200  to  $2,000  had  failed 
to  bear  fruit.  Scarcely  an  owner  of  horses  in  that  ter¬ 
ritory  between  Fourteenth  street  and  Madison  street,  the 
Bowery  and  East  River,  but  who  had  received  a  letter 
within  the  last  few  months  demanding  money  at  the 
price  of  the  killing  of  his  horses.  Some  of  the  losers 
have  reported  the  poisoning  of  their  horses  to  the  police. 
Others,  fearing  far  worse  than  had  already  come  upon 
them,  have  either  gone  out  of  business,  selling  their 
horses  for  what  could  be  got  for  them  at  hurry-up  sale, 
or  have  made  the  best  terms  they  could. with  the  black¬ 
mailers,  buying  the  safety  of  their  horses  at  the  price 
of  the  savings  of  a  lifetime.  It  was  estimated  that 
fully  250  horses  have  been  poisoned  on  the  East  Side 
this  year,  most  of  which  have  died,  entailing  a  loss  of 
at  least  $25,000.  The  work  of  the  gang  is  so  persistent 
and  so  conscienceless,  sparing  none,  tnat  it  is  now 
almost  impossible  to  get  insurance  for  horses  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Two  locomotive  engineers,  a 

fireman  and  a  trackwalker  were  killed  outright  and  a 
score  or  more  of  persons  were  hurt  November  6  when  the 
l’hiladelphia  and  New  York  accommodation  took  to  a 
crossover  switch  on  the  elevated  tracks  in  Railroad  ave¬ 
nue  at  Monmouth  street,  Jersey  City,  nine  blocks  from 
the  terminal  station,  “sidewipod"  a  detached  light  loco¬ 
motive  running  east  in  the  same  direction  and  was 
wrecked.  Suburban  traffic  was  seriously  blocked  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Two  men  and  two  women 

were  plunged  into  the  Chicago  River  at  Jackson  Boule¬ 
vard  November  7  where  an  automobile  ran  into  an  open 
drawbridge.  It  is  believed  that  all  four  occupants  of 
the  car  were  drowned.  The  accident  occurred  when  the 
bridge  swung  open  to  allow  a  tngl>oat  to  pass  through. 
-One  automobile  was  halted  at  the  approach  to  the  bridge, 
when  another  car  approached  at  high  speed.  Although 

the  watchmen  say  the  danger  signal  lights  were  burning 

and  the  warning  bell  was  ringing,  the  car  did  not  slacken 
speed.  .  .  .  Fire  in  a  celluloid  factory  at  Nos.  ISO- 

152  Columbia  street,  Brooklyn.  November  8.  caused,  the 
police  believe,  by  sparks  from  the  cellar  furnace,  brought 

death  to  nine  men  and  injury  to  several  others,  including 

a  girl,  who  may  not  survive.  Among  the  dead  is  the 
junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Morrison  &  Son, 
owners  of  the  factory.  The  burned  building  is  situated 
in  a  district  of  tenement  houses  and  junk-shops.  It  is 
old  and  ramshackle,  built  of  brick,  nmi  three  stories 
high.  On  the  different  floors  were  stored  big  sheets  of 
celluloid,  from  which  the  combs  manufactured  by  the 
company  were  cut.  A  spark  driven  up  a  flue  from  the 
furnace  alighted  on  one  of  these  sheets,  and  immediately 
it  was  ablaze.  When  the  fire  was  ultimately  quenched 
nothing  but  a  shell  of  the  building  remained.  It  was 
said  by  one  of  the  workmen  that  ordinarily  more  than 
fifty  persons  were  employed  in  the  process  of  making 
combs,  but  this,  being  a  Monday  morning,  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  about  twenty  employees  did  not  come  to 
work  until  late.  When  they  did  appear  they  found  the 
building  in  ruins.  .  .  .  According  to  testimony  given 

at  the  trial  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  November  8 
of  the  "Ice  Trust,”  the  American  Ice  Company,  spies  on 
bicycles  followed  the  wagons  of  independent  ice-dealers 
in  the  days  when  the  Trust  was  trying  to  kill  all  compe¬ 
tition.  Janitors  were  given  free  ice  and  bonuses  to  get 
tenants  of  apartment  houses  to  abandon  other  dealers. 
Large  buyers  were  given  excess  weight  (for  a  while), 
to  make  them  think  that  the  Trust  was  superior  to  any 
other  ice-dealing  concern.  Prices  were  cut  to  figures  much 
lower  than  the  Trust  could  maintain  indefinitely :  by  the 
time  the  Trust  raised  the  price,  the  user  would  find  that 
the  former  independent  dealer  had  been  starved  out  of 
business.  Spies  swarmed  over  the  city,  followed  the  inde¬ 
pendent  wagons,  and  made  lists  of  the  customers  and  sales 
of  the  independents.  The  bicycle  spies  alone  numbered 
a  score,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  witness.  .  . 

Judge  Hughes,  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  November  8,  im¬ 
posed  a  sentence  of  10  years  in  the  penitentiary  at  Folsom 
upon  Claude  Wood,  convicted  of  manslaughter  for  running 
over  and  killing  James  F.  Smith  on  the  Riverside  Road 
last  August.  At  Hie  same  time  he  ordered  that  the  com¬ 
mitment  bo  withheld  and  the  defendant  placed  on  pro¬ 
bation.  In  the  terms  of  the  probation  is  included  a  pro¬ 
vision  compelling  Wood  to  contribute  $25  a  month  to¬ 
ward  the  support  of  the  five  children  he  made  fatherless 
by  his  reckless  driving. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  preliminary  announcement  of 
the  next  State  Grange  meeting  to  be  held  at  Watertown, 
February  1-4,  has  been  made  hy  the  executive  committee. 
The  usual  business  programme  will  he  in  effect.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  will  occur  on  Tuesday,  February  1,  and 
they  will  be  installed  Friday  afternoon,  February  4.  The 
sixth  degree  will  be  conferred  at  the  State  Armory  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  3.  The  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening  will  be  public  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  Pomona.  A  reduction  of  a  fare  and  three- 
fifths  on  the  certificate  plan  from  points  in  New  York 
has  been  secured. 

The  National  Mohair  Growers’  Association,  organized 
last  September  at  Silver  City.  N.  M.,  held  a  meeting  Novem¬ 
ber  8  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
Tentative  approval  was  given  to  the  plan  for  a  central 
warehouse  in  the  East.  The  meeting  disclaimed  any  in¬ 
tention  of  forming  a  trust,  but  agreed  that  higher  prices 
are  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  industry. 


FROM  ARID  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

During  a  recent  trip  over  much  of  the  section  included 
in  Lehigh,  Schuylkill.  Dauphin  and  Perry  counties,  some 
observations  are  noted.  114111111  a  radius  of  100  miles,  the 
center  about  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  County,  very  little  rain 
fell  since  the  middle  of  June:  as  a  consequence  there  is 
almost  a  water  famine,  and  crops  poor.  Streams  not  be¬ 
fore  known  to  fail  are  entirely  dry  or  nearly  so,  causing 
great  inconvenience  to  people,  and  mills  are  idle  much  of 
the  time.  The  railroads  were  hauling  water  to  the  collieries 
several  months  to  supply  the  boilers  for  steam  power.  It 
appears  that  outside  of  the  limit  above  referred  to.  more 
rain  fell,  from  the  appearance  of  the  crops  and  evidence  in 
the  fields.  There  is  rarely  a  field  in  corn  that  makes  half 
a  crop,  much  not  worth  harvesting  for  the  grain  produced. 
Cattle  were  fed  from  the  stored  crops,  there  being  no 
pasture  nor  any  clover  seed,  so  green  withered  corn  and 
mill  feed  were  resorted  to,  and  yet  city  people  blame 
farmers  for  demanding  a  price  for  dairy  products.  Among 
the  crops  not  seriously  affected  by  the  drought  are  grapes, 
peaches,  tomatoes,  potatoes  and  melons ;  while  the  yield 
was  curtailed  the  quality  is  superior,  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  during  wet  seasons.  The  potato  crop  was, 
as  a  whole,  much  better  than  expected,  and  it  was  sur¬ 
prising  to  notice  the  plants  remaining  green  until  late. 
The  poach  crop  was  fine  wherever  trees  are  well  cared  for, 
especially  on  a  range  north  of  limestone  valley,  on  shale 
soils  of  the  Utica  slate  and  Hudson  River  shale.  North 
of  Allentown  on  Trexler  farms,  on  elevated  sbaly  soil,  a 
young  orchard  under  the  management  of  P.  S.  Fenster- 
maker  produced  some  choice  fruit,  both  apples  and  peaches. 
On  the  same  formation  near  Lebanon,  II.  C.  Suavely  had 
an  excellent  crop  of  fine  fruit,  with  trees  bearing  from 
five  to  15  baskets  to  a  tree.  The  same  soil  is  devoted  to 
growing  potatoes  extensively  in  Lehigh  and  Berks  counties, 
especially  extending  westward  to  the  Maryland  line,  where 
the  same  formation  continues  in  a  belt  of  various  widths 
south  of  the  Kittaning  or  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  not  to  lie 
supposed,  however,  that  success  is  obtained  by  all  who 
engage  in  this  industry,  as  it  requires  intelligent  manage¬ 
ment  and  means  to  conduct  the  business  where  spraying, 


cultivating  and  fertilizing  is  essential  in  using  a  high- 
grade  fertilizer  to  the  extent  of  half  a  ton  on  an  acre 
yearly  for  fruit  and  proportionately  for  potatoes.  In  this 
section  the  price  for  potatoes  ruled  high,  but  dropping 
in  price  from  85  cents  in  two  weeks  to  65  cents  per  bushel 
now.  -  w.  h.  s. 

Pine  Grove,  Pa. _ 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

All  of  our  correspondence  indicates  a  very  large  crop  of 
potatoes  imported  into  this  country.  We  have  our  doubts 
as  to  foreign  potatoes  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  this  season,  as  they-  cannot  send  them  to  this 
country  at  a  profit  while  our  domestic  stock  is  selling 
below  75  cents  per  bushel  which,  in  our  opinion,  they  will 
do  the  entire  season.  We  look  for  a  range  in  price  from 
60  to  75  cents  until  the  crop  is  exhausted. 

Baltimore,  Md.  c.  P.  tatem  &  co. 

We  expect  a  larger  crop  of  potatoes  than  last  season. 
Reports  from  all  Northwestern  States,  also  from  Colorado 
and  Utah,  point  to  practically  full  crops.  Prices  at 
present  being  rather  low,  we  anticipate  a  reasonable 
advance  on  all  eating  stock,  and  look  for  a  fair  sized  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  of  seed  potatoes,  such  varieties  as  Triumph. 
Rose  and  Peerless,  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  these 
varieties  begin  In  our  opinion,  present  values  and  even 
reaonable  advances  in  the  price  of  potatoes  would  not 
prove  sufficiently  attractive  to  European  shippers  to  consign 
their  products  to  America.  We  are  basing  our  opinion 
on  last  season's  experience,  when  prices  on  imported  stock 
ranged  all  the  way  from  $1.35  to  $1.80  per  100  pounds. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  ashner  bugs. 

A  late,  cold  spring,  followed  by  a  long,  severe  drought 
and  capped  by  an  unusually  early  killing  frost,  is  the  triple 
alliance  that  nearly  all  Maine  farmers  had  to  contend 
with  this  past  season.  However,  grit  and  perseverance 
have  won  out  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  they  always 
will.  In  Kennebec  County  potatoes  are  a  much  smaller 
crop  than  usual,  and  the  unsalable  tubers  much  larger  in 
quantity  than  last  year.  The  quality  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  They  are  rotting  more  in  low  places  than  in  1008. 
In  Aroostook  County  nearly  a  full  crop  of  potatoes  was 
harvested,  but  loss  by  rot  is  very  severe.  The  bay  crop  is 
much  better  than  expected  in  most  places:  in  others  the 
tonnage  is  much  lighter  than  the  previous  season.  Apples 
are  a  fairly  full  crop.  Cabbages  did  well  where  not  planted 
too  early.  Eggs  are  selling  from  30  to  34  cents  per  dozen 
in  Augusta  markets;  butter  from  30  to  40  cents.  In  short, 
the  farmers  who  have  kept  up  their  courage  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  find  much  to  be  thankful  for  this  harvest  time. 

Kennebec  Co.,  Me.  d.  m.  g. 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  IN  N.  Y.  STATE. 


District  No.  1.  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Conductor, 
Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 

County. 

1’lace. 

Date. 

Montgomery . . 

. Fonda  . 

November  2!), 

1909 

Minaville  . 

“  30. 

Glen  . 

December  1, 

it 

Rural  Grove  . 

2, 

Ames  . 

“  3, 

Schoharie . 

,  Argusville  . 

“  4, 

Seward  . 

“  6. 

Barnerville  . 

“  6-7, 

Gallupville  . 

“  8, 

Breakabeen  . 

“  -9, 

“ 

Gilboa  . 

“  10, 

Jefferson  . 

“  11, 

Prattsville  . 

“  13-14, 

TIenson ville  . 

“  14-15, 

it 

Durham  . 

“  16, 

“ 

Leeds  . 

“  17, 

44 

Selkirk  . 

“  17-18, 

South  Westerlo  . 

“  20, 

It 

Clarksville  . 

“  21. 

4i 

Berne  . 

it  »>  •  ) 

tt 

Normansville  . 

“  23. 

Latham  . 

“  23, 

District  No. 
hook.  N.  Y. 

2.  Edward  Van  Alstyne, 

Conductor,  Kinder- 

Washington .  . . 

rutnam  . 

November  20. 

1909 

Clinton 

West  Chazy . 

“  30, 

*  * 

Mooers  . 

December  1, 

t  t 

Saranac  . 

it  >) 

it 

Morrisonville  . 

“  3-4, 

1 1 

Krsot . 

.Keeseville  . 

“  6-7, 

tt 

Wadhams  . 

“  8-9, 

tt 

Crown  Point  . 

“  10-11. 

i  t 

Washington .  . . 

.  Whitehall  . 

“  13, 

1 1 

Hartford  . 

"  14. 

West  Hebron  . 

“  15, 

i  t 

Salem  . 

“  16, 

44 

Argyle  . 

“  17-18, 

tt 

Cambridge  . 

“  20, 

tt 

Easton  . 

“  21, 

Greenwich  . 

ft  *)•> 

tt 

Warren . 

.Glens  Falls . 

“  23-24, 

“ 

District  No. 

3.  D.  P.  Witter,  Conductor,  Berkshire. 

N.  Y. 

Otsego . 

.Pierstown  . 

November  30, 

1909 

West  ville  . 

30. 

44 

Fly  Creek . 

December  1 , 

tf 

Schenevus  . 

“  1. 

1 1 

Gilbertsville  . 

“  2-3, 

tt 

Edmeston  . 

“  3-4. 

tt 

Delaware . 

.  Davenport  . 

6-7, 

tt 

Kort right  Centre . 

“  8, 

Delhi  Institute  School. 

“  9-10-11. 

it 

Andes  . 

“  13, 

“ 

Halcottsville  . 

“  14-15, 

tt 

Sidney  Institute  School 

"  16-17-18, 

1 1 

.  Liberty  . 

“  20-21, 

44 

Monticello  . 

“  22-23 

* 

District  No. 

4.  F.  E.  Gott,  Conductor,  Spencerport. 

X.  Y. 

Niagara . 

,  .Gasport  . 

November  29. 

1909 

Ransom  ville  . 

30. 

44 

Erie . 

.  Williamsville  . 

December  1, 

tt 

Collins  Station . 

1, 

44 

Akron  . 

*  *? 

Marilla  . 

it  »> 

tt 

Alden  . 

“  3, 

(t 

Colden  . 

*  *  3 

ft 

Springville  . 

3-4, 

tt 

Chaffee  . 

“  4, 

ft 

Byron  . 

“  6. 

tt 

Elba  . 

“  6, 

tt 

Pavilion  Center  . 

“  7. 

ft 

Fort  Hill . 

“  7. 

tt 

Darien  . 

“  7-8. 

ft 

Corfu  . 

“  8. 

f  t 

Wyoming.  . .  . 

.  Varysburg  . 

“  13. 

t* 

Batavia  Institute  School 

“  9-10-11. 

44 

Warsaw  . 

“  14. 

ft 

Castile  . 

“  1 5, 

ft 

Perry  . 

“  16. 

ft 

Pike  . 

“  17. 

44 

Hermitage  . 

“  1 8. 

At 

Wyoming  . 

“  20, 

ft 

Livingston.  . . 

.  T.inwood  . 

** 

•  t 

Caledonia  . 

a 

it 

A  GOVERNMENT  BONUS.— The  Toronto  Sun  tells  of  a 
delegation  which  came  asking  for  a  public  subsidy.  They 
proposed  to  build  dry  docks  in  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick. 
These  were  to  cost  $6,000,000,  and  they  asked  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  pay  a  four  per  cent  bonus.  Their  stroug  point 
was  that  they  represented  great  capital  and  large  interests. 
The  Sun  well  says  : 

“One  is  naturally  prompted  to  ask  why,  if  these  men 
control  up  into  the  hundreds  of  millions,  they  should 
ask  the  Government  to  pay  interest  on  the  paltry  six  mil¬ 
lions  they  propose  investing  in  a  couple  of  dry  docks.  If 
a  farmer  owned  four  or  five  farms  he  '  would  scarcely 
be  seen  asking  the  Government  to  pay  interest  on  another 
farm  he  proposed  buying  with  borrowed  money.  And  if 
a  farmer  should  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  make  such  a 
request  he  would  get  an  exceedingly  short  hearing  at 
Ottawa.  Still  we  are  told  this  Levis-St.  John  crowd  of 
big  capitalists  were  assured  that  their  request  ‘would  be 
most  carefully  and  sympathetically  considered  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.’  Why  the  difference?” 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

GIVE  THANKS. 

For  wider  sway  aud  vaster  power, 

For  courage  high  when  dark  clouds  lower. 
For  heroes  great,  who  proudly  died, 

And  thus  the  old  flag  glorified, 

For  faith  <o  follow  duty’s  star. 

For  all  we  have  and  all  we  are, 

We  lift  our  hearts,  O  God,  to  Thee, 

Author  and  end  of  liberty  ! 

For  obstacles  placed  in  pur  path. 

For  flashes  of  Thy  righteous  wrath. 

For  chastisement  because  of  sin. 

For  foes  without  and  fears  within, 

We  humbly  praise  Thy  mighty  name, 

Who  canst  alone  foul  passions  tame  ! 

Free,  equal  loving  all  mankind. 

Submissive  to  Thy  kingly  mind. 

Touched,  by  the  wail  of  misery. 

Proud  for  Thy  suffering  sons  to  die, 

We  ask  that  we  may  ever  be 
Clothed  with  a  true  humility  ! 

Ah,  what  are  wealth  and  pomp  and  pride — 
Thou  Father  of  the  Crucified — 

But  snares  to  self-sufficient,  souls. 

Whose  only  aims  are  earthly  goals! 

Our  boundless  acres,  wealth  untold. 

Our  smiling  prairies,  hills  of  gold. 

Our  commerce  whitening  cv'ry  sea- 
All  these,  O  God,  are  gifts  from  Thee! 

For  them  we  praise  Thee — and  we  pray, 

On  this  our  land’s  Thanksgiving  day. 

That  wo  may  use  them  for  the  good 
of  all  who  claim  Thy  Fatherhood! 

O  keep  us  humble,  true  to  Truth, 

Filled  with  the  innocence  of  youth! 

May  we  ne’er  trust  in  fleshly  arm 
To  save  this  land  of  Thine  from  harm  ! 

'Tis  righteousness  alone  is  great — 

Make  this  the  glory  of  our  State ! 

To  do  Thy  will — be  this  our  aim, 

O  Thou  who  in  the  bush  aflame 
Revealed  Thyself  to  Moses’  sight 
On  mighty  Horeb’s  God-crowned  height! 
To-day  we  bow  l>efore  Thy  throne, 

In  fear  of  Thee — and  Thee  alone ! 

— Louis  llowland. 
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cold  climates  it  can  be  drawn  in  at  the 
knees  to  form  knickerbockers,  and 
made  of  flannelette  or  thin  woolen  it 
would  give  extra  warmth  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  bulk.  Years  ago  the  early  advocates 
of  dress  reform  urged  the  use  of  these 
combination  garments,  long  before  knit¬ 
ted  union  suits  were  invented,  but  little 
attention  was  paid  to  them  until  “gath¬ 
ers”  were  eliminated  from  fashionable 
skirts. 

* 

High  boned  stocks  of  silk,  lace  or  net 
are  as  popular  as  ever  this  season,  but 
they  are  not  boned  to  stand  up  in  a  point 
behind  the  ears,  as  they  were  last  year, 
being  merely  a  moderate  even  height, 
finished  at  the  top  with  a  small  net 
ruche,  instead  of  the  big  frill  of  last 
season.  As  a  rule  there  is  a  little  pleat¬ 
ed  jabot  in  front.  Some  of  the  smartest 
are  black  and  white  combinations;  for 
example,  the  jabot  of  white  net  edged 
with  a  black  net  hem.  Among  tailored 
styles  are  stocks  of  tucked  white  Brus¬ 
sels  net  finished  at  the  bottom  with  a 
narrow  black  satin  band  tied  in  a  four- 
in-hand  in  front.  Tucked  white  Brussels 
net  really  makes  the  most  becoming 
stock  one  can  wear,  much  more  so  as  a 
rule  than  the  fashionable  Irish  crochet 
either  real  or  imitation,  but  this  lace  can 
be  softened  by  a  net  ruche  at  the  too. 
and  is  very  popular.  There  is  really  no 
halfway  fashion  in  neckwear;  either  a 
flat  turn-down  collar  or  a  high  stock  is 
demanded. 

* 

In  reckoning  up  our  Thanksgiving 
blessings  it  is  well  to  remember  how 
many  of  our  greatest  trials  never  hap-  * 
pened  at  all.  Most  women,  if  they  will 
think  seriously  of  past  anxieties,  will 
For  a  holiday  dainty,  try  cocoa  maca-  Acknowledge  that  their  unhappiest  hours 
roons,  which  call  for  two  eggs,  one  cup-  were  spent  in  forebodings  of  future 
ful  of  flour,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  troubles  which  never  happened  after  all, 
one-quarter  cupful  of  powdered  cocoa,  or  e^se  were  so  modified  by  circum- 
on e-half  cupful  of  finely  chopped  al-  stances  that  in  reality  they  assumed  very 
monds,  one-quarter  teaspoon  ful  of  salt,  slight  proportions.  One  philosophic  old 
one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  one  ladY  our  acquaintance  used  to  remark 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Mix  and  whcn  listening  to  a  lament  over  future 
sift  dry  ingredients,  add  eggs,  well  trouble— “Well,  if  you  can  get  over  a 
beaten,  and  lemon  juice.  Stir  thoroughly  doff  y°u  can  ffet  over  his  tail.”  The 
together,  roll  into  small  marbles,  dip  in  meaning  of  this  rather  obscure  adage 
cinnamon  and  sugar,  and  bake  on  a  sheet  was  tliat  if  one  could  endure  the  daily 
or  flat  pan  in  a  quick  oven.  trials  and  perplexities  as  they  arise,  one 

*  could  certainly  bear  cheerfully  the 

At  the  recent  great  woman’s  suffrage  troubles  that  were  merely  possibilities  of 
meeting  in  New  York  presided  over  by  the  future.  So,  if  trouble  has  come,  let 
Mrs.  Pankhurst,  the  militant  English  us  give  thanks  for  the  strength  and 
leader,  the  representative  group  of  self-  courage  to  bear  it;  if  it  is  in  the  future, 
supporting  women  on  the  platform  in-  rather  than  the  present,  give  thanks  still, 
eluded  79  teachers,  57  doctors,  six  worn-  for : 


steam-heated,  they  don’t  even  call  lies — 
they  dances  round  me,  and  points  with 
their  fingers,  and  yells!” 

“Teacher”  soon  found  an  opportunity 
to  explain  to  the  class  how  nowadays  a 
hen’-s  eggs  may  be  mothered  by  an  incu¬ 
bator,  and  a  duck’s  eggs  by  a  hen;  and 
Annie’s  credit  was  restored. 


The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread, 

Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head. 

* 


en  dentists,  49  social  workers,  38  trained 
nurses,  120  trade  unionists,  eight  ac¬ 
tresses,  10  musicians,  one  explorer,  four 
civil  engineers,  46  business  women,  one 
architect,  16  authors,  three  sculptors,  A  L,ITTLE  clty  «irl  {rom  thc  tenements, 
four  journalists,  16  civil  service  women,  convalescent  after  an  accident,  was  sent 

25  lawyers,  box-makers,  bookbinders,  th,e,  co“ntry  for  twor  weeks-  ^  the 
cigarmakers.  decorators,  gold-leaf  work-  Yoi’th  s  Companion.  Her  hosts  kept  a 

ers,  hat  trimmers,  illuminators,  librar-  p0ldt,ry  farm ;  their  next  neighbor’s 
ians,  potters,  printers,  stenographers,  ™eadow  included  a  duck-pond.  The 
clerks,  textile  workers,  telegraphers  and  duffy-  chteiepin^  chickens  and  downy  yel- 
wain-csses.  There  were  also  three  Maori  low  duckhnes  were  little  Annie’s  daily 
women,  with  tattooed  faces,  who  have  del,ght’  and  naturally  on  her  return  she 

voted  in  their  own  country.  New  Zea-  had  ,much  t0  .say  about  them’  Unfortu- 
jan(j  natcly,  her  friends  refused  to  credit  her 

*  stories. 

Some  very  dainty  underwear  is  made  “How  did  you  enjoy  your  fortnight 
of  fine  cross-bar  cambric,  which  has  on  the  farm,  Annie?”  her  teacher  asked 
more  body  than  nainsook.  The  combi-  her,  after  school.  Annie’s  big  eyes  were 
nation  garment  consisting  of  corset  lifted  mournfully  to  her  face  and  she 
cover  attached  to  circular  drawers,  shook  her  head. 

which  take  the  place  of  short  petticoat,  “It  was  elegant  whiles  I  was  there,” 
is  very  pretty  made  of  this  material,  she  said,  plaintively,  “but,  O  teacher, 
Any  preferred  trimming  is  used,  the  sep-  most  a’ready  I  wisht  I  hadn’t  ha’  went ! 
arated  portions  being  joined  by  cam-  They  all  calls  lies  on  me  when  I  tells 

brie  beading,  or  if  desired,  the  seam  is  about  it;  and  I  don’t  like  to  be  called 

covered  with  finishing  braid.  We  can  lies  on  when  I  ain’t  lying.” 
furnish  a  pattern,  No.  6210,  sizes  34  to  “No,  indeed,  and  I’m  sure  you 
44  bust,  for  this  combination.  One  of  wouldn’t  lie,  Annie,”  declared  the  teach- 
the  great  advantages  of  a  combination  er,  soothingly.  “Tell  me  what  it  is  they 

garment  is  that  a  smooth  fit  is  secured,  won’t  believe,  dear.  I’m  sure  it’s  only 

the  corset  cover  keeping  in  place  with-  the  truth.” 

out  “riding  up.”  There  is  another  use-  “Oh,  yes,  teacher,  it’s  only  the  truth, 
ful  pattern  for  underwear,  the  princess  but  they  calls  lies  on  me  just  the  same!” 
combination  No.  6271,  which  fits  snugly,  lamented  Annie.  “When  I  tells  them 
avoiding  extra  bulk,  and  is  thus  a  desira-  hens  is  ducks’  mothers,  they  calls  lies  on 
ble  garment  for  large  women.  For  very  me;  and  when  I  tells  them  chickens  is 


Keeping  Cider  or  Grape  Juice  Sweet. 

In  answering  F.  H.,  page  933,  you  give 
a  long  laborious  process  of  sterilizing 
cider  or  grape  juice  to  keep  sweet.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  process  described 
will  accomplish  the  end,  but  either  can 
be  so  treated  as  to  keep  sweet  indefinite¬ 
ly  with  a  modicum  of  the  labor  or 
fuss.  We  have  just  put  up  50  gallons  of 
Niagara  grape  juice  thc  lame  way  we 
have  followed  for  years,  and  have  only 
one  trouble  in  keeping  it.  It  is  too  good 
to  keep.  Our  process  is  to  sort  the 
grapes,  taking  out  all  imperfect  and  un¬ 
ripened  ones,  also  the  stems.  We  then 
break  the  grapes  and  press  out  the  juice, 
which  we  strain  through  a  couple  of 
thicknesses  of  flannel.  We  then  heat  up 
to  160  degrees,  stirring  thoroughly,  and 
keep  at  this  temperature  15  minutes.  We 
then  put  it  into  clean  jugs  or  bottles, 
using  corks  that  are  new  or  have  been 
thoroughly  boiled,  pressing  them  well 
home  and  tying  in  and  immediately  dip 
the  top  into  melted  paraffin.  When  cold 
we  again  dip  cork  into  paraffin,  and  put 
away  in  a  dark  place  where  they  will  not 
fieeze.  The  main  thing  is  to  be  sure 
bottles,  jugs  and  corks  are  clean  and  the 
tops  immediately  dipped  in  the  paraffin. 
To  facilitate  tying  in  the  corks,  I  take 
No.  20  galvanized  wire,  turn  two  loops 
on  same  in  such  places  as  to  bring  one 
on  each  side  of  neck  when  thc*  wire  is 
put  about  the  same  and  twisted  tight. 
When  ready  to  tie  the  cork  in,  all  that 
is  needed  is  to  put  each  end  of  the  cord 
through  a  loop  and  bring  the  cord  over 
cork  and  tie  the  ends  together.  We  have  1 
tried  many  kinds  of  grapes,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  have  found  none  equal  to  the 
Niagara,  and  any  one  used  should  be 
fully  ripe.  I  don’t  drink  thc  juice,  but 
cat  a  large  tumblerful  at  each  meal 
with  a  teaspoon.  It  is  simply  good  to 
take,  and  no  danger  need  be  apprehended 
from  an  overdose;  try  it. 

_ j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

Shaking  Cream  in  Jar  for  Butter. — 

I  saw  a  request  for  making  butter  from 
one  cow,  and  the  answers.  If  one  has 
not  an  ice  cream  freezer  just  stir  cream 
in  a  bowl  with  a  wooden  paddle.  I  have 
made  five  pounds  of  butter  at  a  time 
without  any  trouble  by  stirring  the  cream ! 
every  time  new  was  added.  In  Summer 
it  was  almost  butter;  have  it  warm  in 
Winter;  wash  in  water  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  cream  in  Winter.  We  churn 
every  two  days  in  Summer.  We  have 
an  extra  Jersey  grade  that  made  396 
pounds  in  a  year,  besides  what  cream 
and  milk  we  used,  yellow  as  gold.  a.  b. 
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WriEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

Hello, 

fH  Smith! 

How  Much 
Buffer  and 
How  Many 
SgsToJay 

rOU  don't  need  to  take  your  pro¬ 
ducts  to  town  on  chance  if  you 
have  a  telephone.  You  need 
not  even  go  yourself.  Get  customers  on 
the  'phone,  take  your  orders,  then  send 
the  boy.  Then  you  can  find  your  best 
market — send  the  right  stuff  to  the  right 
people  at  the  right  time.  There's  money 
in  it.  To  have  a 

Stromberg -  Carlson 

Independent  Telephone 

In  the  house  is  like  having  another  hired 
man,  yet  it  costs  but  a  pittance  each 
month.  When  the  doctor  is  wanted  in  a 
burry,  its  worth  cannot  be  measured. 

Our  new  free  book, 

“How  The  Telephone 
Helps  the  Farmer,” 

Edition3I ,  will  give  you 
a  lot  of  valuable  hints 
and  tells  how  easily  any¬ 
one  can  putin  our  equip¬ 
ment  and  string  the 
wires.  Also  tells  how  10 
men  can  organize  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Independent  Tel¬ 
ephone  System. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone 
Mfg.  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(Address  nearest  olllco.) 


W  H  A-r 

U  INVI 


ONE  CLIENT  MADE  $85,000  LAST  YEAR. 

Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for 
them.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Wo  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  free. 
WOODWARD  A  CHANDI.EE,  Keg.  Att'ys, 
1 5452  **F”  Street,  Washing! on ,  I).  C. 


IF  YOUVE 
NEVER  WORN 

SUCKER 

you’ve  yet 
to  learn  tHe  bodily 
comfort  it  gives  in 
the  wettest  weather 

MADE  for  — 

- AND 

GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 

#300 

AT  ALL  C0QD  STORES 
CATALOG  FREE 

A  J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON.  U  S  A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO  UNITED.  TORONTO. CAN 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline,  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
—  —  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co  «  609  Cortlaiidt  Bldg..  New  York 


Where  do  your  rubbers  wear  out?  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it’s  the  heels  that  go  first. 
That’s  the  reason  we  equip  Gold  Cross  Brand  Rubbers  with  “Samson”  Heels.  They 
are  not  an  experiment.  We  have  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs.  Actual  experience 
has  shown  us  that  our  extra  heavy,  double  thick  Beacon  Falls  Samson  Heel  will  prolong 
the  life  of  a  rubber  shoe.  When  you  buy  a  rubber  shoe  ask  for  the  Gold  Cross  Brand 
with  the  “Samson”  Heel.  Take  no  other. 

Our  success  has  brought  many  imitations, 
but  they  are  only  imitations  and  lack  the  k  Th®  “Lansing” 

features  which  have  made  the  Samson  1  S  tho  Rubber 

a  success.  i  for  ,ono  woar 

So®  tho  “Samson” 

Extension 
Hoel  * 


Beacon  Falls 


See  tho  Samson*1 
Extension  Heol 


Rubbers 

Cadillac” 

When  you  buy  rubber  boots  or  shoes  look  for  the  Gold  Cross.  Then 
you  will  secure  the  best  quality  for  the  money  you  pay.  Gold  Cross 
Rubbers  are  made  of  pure  rubber.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  our  goods,  send  us  his  name  on  a  postal  card  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  promptly  fitted  out 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Now  York  Boston^  _  __  Chicago 


Trad.  Mark 

Look  for  tho  Cold  CrouJ 


1909. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  plain  cuirass  waist  shown  forms 
a  foundation  for  many  fashionable  mod¬ 
els,  being  varied  by  different  trimmings, 
or  different  skirt  effects.  The  waist  is 
made  with  front,  side-fronts,  backs,  side- 
backs  and  under-arm  gores.  The  sleeves 
are  of  the  plain  close  fitting  two-piece 
sort  and  the  stock  collar  finishes  the 
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6459  Cuirass  Waist.  34  to  44  bust. 

neck.  The  neck  can  be  cut  out  on  any 
of  the  indicating  lines  and  the  wai't 
worn  with  a  chemisette  or  yoke  of  thin 
material,  and  it  can  be  cut  off  on  cither 
perforated  line  if  shorter  lenj  th  is  more 
becoming.  The  quantity  of  the  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  four 
yards  24  or  27  inches  wide,  2J4  yards  32, 
2'/8  yards  44,  or  1)4  yards  64  or  72  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  6459  is  cut  in  sizes 


6461  Princesse  Costume,  34  to  42  oust. 

for  a  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44-inch  bust 
measure ;  price  10  cents. 

1  he  princess  dress  figured  shows  the 
cuirass  Jersey  waist  and  plaited  skirt. 
I  he  costume  is  made  with  the  cuirass 
and  the  skirt.  The  cuirass  is  made  with 
front,  side- fronts,  back  and  side-backs 
and  the  flounce  is  straight  and  laid  in 
backward  turning  plaits.  The  sleeves 
are  cut  in  one  piece  each  and  trimming 


portions  are  arranged  on  indicating  lines, 
'file  chemisette  is  arranged  over  the 
fronts,  and  if  transparent  effect  is  de¬ 
sired  the  material  can  be  cut  away  be¬ 
neath.  The  quantity  of  material  for  the 
medium  size  is  11^4  yards  24  or  27,  6J4 
yards  44  inches  wide  for  chemisette. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  lower  edge  is 
4-H  yards.  The  pattern  6461  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


More  About  Women’s  Work. 

Should  we  ask  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  why  he  did  not 
print  his  paper  with  a  hand  press,  why 
he  used  an  elevator  instead  of  climbing 
the  stairs  to  his  office,  why  he  turned  to 
his  typewriter  to  have  his  letter  written, 
instead  of  taking  his  pen  and  writing  it 
himself,  he  would  think  them  most 
absurd  questions.  lie  is  not  living  in 
the  days  of  his  grandfathers.  He  must 
use  modern  methods  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  modern  times.  For  the  same 
reason  we  cannot  afford  to  use  obsolete 
methods  in  agriculture.  Our  grand¬ 
mothers  had  milk  rooms  fitted  with  long 
racks;  on  these  were  placed  tier  upon 
tier  of  glistening  tin  pans  filled  with 
milk.  The  good  lady  with  her  helpers 
would  rise  at  3  A.  M.  and  skim  the 
cream  from  the  milk,  which  had  soured, 
prepare  the  churn  and  perhaps  chum 
the  butter.  This  butter  had  to  be 
worked  and  packed  and  placed  in  a  cool 
cellar  before  the  sun  had  fairly  begun 
his  day’s  journey.  Then  came  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  churn,  butter  worker  and  other 
utensils,  also  the  huge  pile  of  pans  from 
which  the  milk  had  been  emptied.  The 
milkmaid  going  forth  to  milk  her  cow 
in  the  dewy  morning  is  poetic  to  read 
about,  but  we  prefer  twentieth  century 
methods.  The  few  people  of  the  present 
day  who  make  butter  at  home  arc  those 
who  are  so  remote  from  creamery  or 
milk  station  that  they  have  no  other 
alternative,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  use 
old  methods.  They  know  if  their  cream 
is  left  to  rise  a  large  percentage  of  it 
remains  in  the  milk.  They  must  have 
a  separator;  they  must  have  power  to 
run  the  separator  and  churn;  they  must 
have  a  supply  of  ice;  they  must  have 
up-to-date  methods  for  packing  their 
butter,  and  last — and  at  the  present  time 
by  no  means  least — they  must  have  help 
to  do  this  work.  There  is  always  a 
market  for  the  butter,  but  the  heavy  cost 
of  production  greatly  reduces  the  profits. 

We  of  the  farms  are  a  hospitable 
people  and  sorry  to  disappoint  the  “va¬ 
cation  tramper”;  if  he  will  but  telephone 
he  is  coming  we  will  have  his  iced  milk 
ready  for  him ;  but  we  will  not  bring  it 
from  the  old-fashioned  dairy  house. 

The  Post’s  writer  is  also  much  at 
fault  in  regard  to  the  hen  on  the  farm. 
In  Northern  New  York  many  more  eggs 
and  chickens  are  produced  now  than  a 
few  years  ago.  But  we  no  longer  search 
“barns,  stables  and  fence  corners  for 
eggs”  that  may  be  fresh  or  ancient. 
We  know  when  we  take  fence-corner 
eggs  to  market  the  expert  dubs  them 
Stale,  and  we  are  paid  accordingly- 
To-day  we  keep  the  laying  breeds  of 
hens  for  eggs,  and  heavier  breeds  for 
broilers  and  roasters.  We  have  clean, 
ventilated,  well-lighted,  well-arranged 
henhouses.  We  know  what  our  hens 
must  be  fed  to  produce  the  results  we 
desire.  We  make  use  of  incubators  and 
brooders  for  hatching  and  raising  our 
chickens.  No !  The  prosperous  farmer 
does  not  neglect  his  milking;  his  wife 
shirks  no  part  of  her  duties;  rather,  all 
work  is  done  in  a  much  more  method¬ 
ical  mailer  than  our  ancestors  dreamed 
of  doing  it.  Were  some  of  our  city 
editors  to  spend  a  Vacation  among  pros¬ 
perous  farmers  they  might  find  many 
surprises.  Rip  Van  Winkles  there  may 
be,  but  they  are  not  among  the  farmers 
of  Northern  New  York. 

NETT.IE  C.  R0YCE. 

Recipe  for  Turnip  Kraut  Wanted. 

Will  some  one  give  recipe  for  turnip 
kraut?  E.  m.  K. 


Samp  and  Hominy. 

Noticing  an  inquiry  on  -page  932,  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  about  “samp,”  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  you  some.  In 
Maryland,  where  I  came  from,  all  hom¬ 
iny  (which  is  what  New  Yorkers  call 
samp)  was  made  at  the  country  mills, 
not  made  between  the  stones  at  all,  Put 
in  a  sort  of  stamp  mill.  A  stamp  mill  for 
the  purpose  consisted  of  a  trough  or 
box,  say  eight  feet  long,  two  feet  deep 
and  one  foot  wide,  made  of  heavy  plank; 
16  pieces  of  wood  2x4  inches  and 
eight  feet  long,  with  iron-shod  ends, 
were  hung  on  the  trough  and  made  to 
jump  up  and  down  by  the  mill  machin¬ 
ery.  The  corn  (shelled)  was  put  in  the 
trough  and  the  machinery  started.  The 
miller  kept  the  corn  under  the  stamp 
and  in  a  short  time  it  was  sufficiently 
crushed  or  cracked,  some  grains  being 
cracked  in  half,  some  in  quarters.  The 
cracked  corn  was  then  put  into  a  fan, 
the  hulls  and  dust  blown  out,  and  the 
finer  parts  sifted  out;  then  you  had 
your  finished  hominy.  The  stuff  that  was 
left  was  carried  home  for  pigs,  etc. 
Field  corn  is  used  for  the  purpose,  not 
sugar  corn.  The  field  corn  to  make  hom¬ 
iny  must  be  very  dry  and  flinty,  and 
should  be  a  year  old.  As  a  rule  all 
farmers  would  select  the  hominy  corn 
when  housing  their  crops  in  the  Fall. 

Hominy  now  is  made  in  large  mer¬ 
chant  mills,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
out  of  almost  any  sort  of  field  corn, 
kiln-dried,  as  is  the  cornmeal.  To  get 
good  hominy  and  good  cornmeal  the 
corn  should  not  be  kiln-dried,  but  sim¬ 
ply  dried  in  the  corn  house  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  The  writer  is  old-fash¬ 
ioned  enough  to  send  to  an  old  country 
mill  in  Maryland  for  his  hominy  and 
cornmeal.  Sixty  years  ago  most  of  the 
colored  people  in  Maryland  made  their 
own  hominy  with  an  ax  and  a  flat  stone. 
My  experience  is  that  the  cornmeal  sold 
in  New  York  State  is  as  a  rule  about 
fit  for  cows. 

Why  is  hominy  called  samp  in  New 
York?  What  they  call  hominy  in  New 
York  is  in  Maryland  called  grits. 

ALBERT  NIELSON. 


Cinnamon  Custard. — This  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  combination,  but  highly  recommend¬ 
ed.  Boil  a  quart  of  milk,  with  a  pinch 
of  salt,  a  piece  of  cinnamon  stick  and 
three  ounces  of  sugar;  strain  it  when 
cold  and  mix  with  two  well  beaten  eggs. 
Pour  it  into  a  deep  pie  dish,  cover  the 
top  with  triangular  pieces  of  brown 
bread  buttered  on  both  sides.  Bake  in 
a  slow  oven  and  serve  with  warm  maple 
syrup. 

Apple  Nut  Cream. — Peel  and  core 
tart  apples,  slice  them,  and  to  three 
pounds  add  one  cupful  of  sugar;  put 
them  into  a  granite  kettle  with  enough 
water  to  keep  from  sticking  at  first 
(very  little  is  needed).  Simmer  slowly 
until  tender,  then  run  them  through  a 
strainer.  When  cool  stir  in  a  cupful  of 
whipped  cream  and  tint  with  pure  fruit 
coloring  or  fruit  juice  until  a  delicate 
pink.  Serve  cold  in  sherbet  glasses.  Cap 
with  whipped  cream  and  chopped  nuts 
of  any  kind  preferred. 
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FOUNDED  1842 

Serviceable  Dresses 

Why  not  get  cotton 
dress  goods  that  you 
can  be  sure  will  wear 
well  ? 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Silver  Grey  Prints 

are  calicoes  of  good 
old  -  fashioned  quality 
that  have  stood  the  test 
for  over  sixty- five 
years.  Their  beautiful 
new  designs  are  print¬ 
ed  with  absolutely  fast 
color  on  well  -  woven 
cloth  of  enduring  ser¬ 
vice. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  tis  Ids 
name.  We’ll  help  hitn  supply  you. 

The  Eddyslone  Mfd.Co.,Phila.,Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson.  Sr. 


A  SENSIBLE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

WOOLEN  GOLF  GLOVES,  KNIT  TO  FIT. 

THREE  PAIRS  FOR  SI. 00. 

Plain  or  fancy  colors,  rod.  Lino,  brown,  black 
Send  size,  or  drawing  of  hand. 

Our  Guarantee—  Money’s  worth,  or  money  hack 

AMERICAN  GOLF  GI.OVK  CO., 

5127  Lena  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS1  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

Quick  Sellor,  Big  Inducements.  Exclusive  Terri 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SY  PI  IE  UN,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind 


[WO  PIEDMONT  VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE-Ono  large 
I  one  medium.  J.  Singleton  Diggs.  Lynchburg,  Va 


Desirable  Cuban  Farm—  Bountifully  located  on  tnacad 
am  road  to  Havana,  and  5  minutes  to  thriving 
town.  Oranges,  lemons,  grape  fruit,  pines,  just  com 
ing  into  protit.  Now  dwelling,  stable,  tobacco  barn 
Fine  water,  charming  climate.  Everything  com 
plete.  Must  sell.  S.  C  Satterthwait,  Waynesville,  N.  C 


Tfip  n:<v  f'Vrtrt  <(f  »un* touched  early  apples 
ine  Olg  v^rop  from  Delaware  follows 
closely  the  big  crop  of  strawberries.  General  in 
formation  for  fruit  buyers  and  also  farm  oppor 
trinities  for  home-seekers  furnished  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Del. 


For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


Get  better  value.  Rave  money 
Deal  with  the  actual  maim-  - — 
fneturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 

Separator,  onr  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur¬ 
chase, long  timeof  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  tilled 
from  Western  points.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


u  Maple  ”  Evaporators 

Onr  “Jfiiplo  Evaporator”  Is  tho  moat  durable  and  most 
economical  on  ih«i  market,  only  srlroUd  materials  being 
used  In  Its  eonstruetlon.  Ileuvy  east-iron  frame,  rrln- 
f arced  sheet  steel  jackal,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanized  iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  .itiyat 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  fn  use  giving 
Splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

W©  carry  u  full  line  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


Mclane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

Linesville 

Fa 


.KEEPING  GLEAN  ON  THE  FARM 

isn’t  such  a  dreaded  task  after  all  when  you  have  the 
best  equipment.  Ask  those  who  use  the 

SYRACUSE 

“EASY”  WASHER 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Yoder,  Matta- 
wana,  Pa.,  wrote : 

“l  have  been  a  housekeeper  40  vears  and 
have  used  four  different  kinds  of  washers,  the 
"EASY”  being  the  fifth.  It  is  superior  to  any 
of  the  others,  being  easier  to  operate,  easier  to 
move  about,  and  washes  everything  clean  from 
a  fine  handkerchief  to  a  man’s  dirty  overalls. 

Find  payment  enclosed." 

We  can  give  you  more  of  this  kind  of  evi 
deuce  than  you  nave  time  to  read.  Won’t  yox 
take  time  right  now  to  ask  for  our  FRER 
BOOKLET  on  MODERN  WASHING  FORMU 
LAS?  Page  14  tells  you  what  caused  the  iron 
rust,  in  your  clothes  and  page  t(i  tells  you  how  to 
get  it  out.  Also  tells  you  how  the  “EASY” 

Washer  cuts  your  washing  expense  in  half. 

Better  order  now  for  30  days’  trial  and  com¬ 
mence  washing  economy  at  once. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224  R,  Dlllaye  Building,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

ALFALFA  FOR  WINTERING  HORSES. 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  the 
cheapest  way  to  winter  a  farm  horse 
and  keep  him  in  good  condition,  will 
say;  20  years  ago,  while  living  in  Illinois 
where  corn  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  I 
fed  each  of  my  horses  10  large  ears  of 
corn  three  times  a  day,  with  all  the 
Timothy  hay  they  would  eat  clean.  As 
a  matter  of  course  they  were,  in  the 
Spring,  sleek  and  fat.  Since  coming 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  corn  is 
not  so  sure  a  crop,  1  have  changed  my 
method  of  feeding,  but  get  as  good  re¬ 
sults  by  feeding  one-fourth  the  corn  and 
a  limited  amount  of  Alfalfa  hay.  I  do 
not  feed  all  the  Alfalfa  they  will  eat, 
as  the  best  results  are  had  from  limiting 
the  amount.  To  feed  all  they  would 
eat  would  be  something  like  feeding  a 
thrashing  machine.  To  illustrate  the 
point  I  will  relate  an  incident  of  last 
Summer’s  hay  making:  Saturday  night 
caught  me  with  a  load  of  Alfalfa  on 
the  wagon.  The  night  being  hot  and  op¬ 
pressive  I  tied  a  horse  on  either  side 
of  the  load  and  left  them  for  the  night. 
I  awoke  about  midnight  and  becoming 
uneasy  lest  they  would  eat  too  much 
and  become  colicky  I  went  out  to  where 
they  were  tranquilly  and  industriously 
chewing  away.  I  decided  to  let  them 
stay  with  their  hay.  About  sun-up  I 
again  interviewed  them,  d  hey  were  just 
as  busy  as  at  midnight,  but  not  quite  so 
energetically,  rather  busy  in  a  desultory 
way.  About  six  o’clock  I  watered  them. 
They  drank  copiously.  I  again  tied  them 
to  the  wagon,  and  they  appeared  to  be 
just  as  hungry  as  the  flight  before.  I 
observed  them  occasionally  from  that 
time  till  noon.  At  noon  they  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  jaws  being  tired,  but 
were  still  eating.  I  judged  by  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  amount  of  well-cured  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  a  horse  will  eat  is  only  limited 
by  time.  I  saw  no  bad  results  from  the 
large  quantity  of  Alfalfa  hay  devoured. 

My  experience  is  that  seven  or  eight 
cars  of  corn  a  day  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  Alfalfa  hay  per  head  will 
give  as  good  results  as  20  ears  of  corn 
will  with  all  the  Timothy  hay  they  will 
eat.  To  be  brief  and  to  the  point,  the 
cheapest  way  to  winter  a  farm  horse 
and  keep  him  in  good  condition  is  an¬ 
swered  in  one  word,  Alfalfa. 

Kansas.  J-  9.  taylor. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  CHICKS. 

On  pages  901-2  Mr.  Mapes  has  an 
article  on  “Why  the  Chicks  Die,  that 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  he  and  the 
“Deacon”  had  been  so  lost  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  “Hen  Barn  for  the 
last  two  years  that  they  have  not  kept 
in  touch  with  discovered  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  white  diarrhoea  and  brooder 
pneumonia.  Two  years  ago  Dr.  Moise 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  iso¬ 
lated  the  coccydium,  the  germ  that  is 
the  cause  of  white  diarrhoea,  gave  its 
life  history  and  methods  of  prevention. 
The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
has  issued  a  bulletin,  covering  experi¬ 
ments  with  feeding  chicks,  the  eggs  of 
this  germ  showing  that  its  presence  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Chas.  A. 
Cyphers,  myself  and  others,  while  agree¬ 
ing  with  this  germ  theory,  believe  that 
even  if  the  germ  is  present  in  small 
quantities,  as  it  probably  is  in  all  chicks, 
proper  brooding  and  feeding  will  enable 
the  chick  to  fight  off  the  disease;  in 
other  words,  while  the  germ  is  the  spe¬ 
cific  cause  of  white  diarrhoea,  if  the 
chicks  are  kept  warm,  well  nourished, 
free  from  indigestion,  the  germ  is  prac¬ 
tically  innocuous. 

The  mortality  of  the  Mapes  chicks 
was  entirely  preventable  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way:  Not  crowding;  no  more  than 
50  chicks  should  ever  be  put  in  one 
compartment  because  when  they  snuggle 
at  bed  time,  the  animal  weight  of  the 
extra  50  causes  a  struggle  to  become  a 
huddle,  and  the  best  chicks,  going  to 


bed  last,  pile  into  the  centre  of  the 
mass  by  sheer,  strength,  and  the  weaker 
ones  pile  on  top  of  them,  and  they 
smother  or  come  out  limp  and  listless. 
Two  or  three  nights  of  huddling  will 
ruin  a  perfectly  healthy  bunch  of  cMcks. 
When  two  chicks  learn  that  by  pushing 
against  each  other  they  can  generate 
heat  the  whole  flock  is  doomed.  In  the 
second  place,  he  has  not  run  his 
brooders  hot  enough.  It  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  now  that  the  fault  of  the  pipe 
system,  where  it  has  been  abandoned, 
has  been  too  few  pipes,  too  near  the 
floor,  and  not  hot  enough ;  the  same  is 
true  of  lamp  brooders.  The  sleeping 
chamber  should  be  95  on  the  floor,  100 
three  inches  from  the  floor,  with  plenty 
of  ventilation.  Then  the  chicks  get 
warmed  quickly  and  instead  of  huddling 
at  bed  time  cuddle  together  and  spread 
out.  I  run  my  pipes  now  from  120  to 
140  degrees  14  inches  above  the  chicks, 
with  slashed  flannel  down  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  floor,  and  have 
not  had  any  trouble  in  years. 

The  incubators  should  be  washed  out 
with  a  strong  solution  of  cretol  in  any 
of  its  forms  (I  use  creocide)  after  each 
hatch,  and  the  burlap  bottoms  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  washed  with  the  same  after 
each  hatch.  The  brooders  should  be 
scraped  clean,  washed  thoroughly  with 
creocide  solution  after  each  lot  has  been 
taken  out.  The  floors  and  walls  are 
best  treated  with  half  crude  oil  and 
half  creocide.  In  small  brooders  and  in 
brooder  houses  after  cleaning  thorough¬ 
ly,  1  apply  hot  whitewash  strongly  creo- 
cided  with  a  pump  and  brush  to  walls, 
pipes,  partitions,  floors  and  all.  Yards 
should  be  spaded  twice  yearly  and 
seeded  to  rape,  well  limed  with  each 
spading. 

If  the  chicks  are  taken  from  machine 
as  soon  as  dried  off,  and  put  in  brooder 
pens  under  the  hover  with  boards  close 
to  the  flannel,  on  a  clean  sanded  floor, 
and  kept  there  for  forty-eight  hours, 
they  are  better  off  than  in  the  incubator. 
No  food  or  light  allowed  them ;  they 
doze  in  a  temperature  of  100  degrees, 
absorb  the  yolk  quietly  and  are  ready 
for  business  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
when  the  boards  are  removed  and  they 
have  the  run  of  the  brooder.  Any  of 
the  chick  feeds  that  do  not  contain  mil¬ 
let  are  good,  but  fine  cracked  corn, 
cracked  wheat,  rolled  oats,  with  clean 
sand,  grit  and  chick  shell  before  them 
all  the  time  are  better. 

Remember  that  the  chick  needs  lime 
for  his  bones  and  grit  for  his  feathers 
from  the  time  he  is  born,  not  after  his 
feathers  get  rusty  and  his  bones  soft, 
but  before.  Keep  this  grain  mixture  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time,  and  in  another 
trough  a  dry  mash  with  15  per  cent 
sweet  beef  scrap  and  10  per  cent  granu¬ 
lated  charcoal,  and  they  will  keep  hust¬ 
ling.  The  advantage  of  the  continuous 
feeding  is  that  all  chicks  get  enough  to 
eat  all  the  time,  and  do  not  gorge  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  where  the  larger 
ones  eat  too  much  and  the  smaller 
(these  usually  your  best  pullets)  do  not 
get  their  share.  I  know  nothing  that 
takes  the  place  of  sprouted  oats  the  year 
around  for  growing  chicks,  and  the  pep¬ 
pery  flavor  of  green  rape,  when  it  can 
be  had,  seems  to  agree  with  them  better 
than  any  other  green  feed.  I  have  an 
idea,  that  rape  kills  some  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  worms,  but  it  may  only  aid  di¬ 
gestion  and  help  in  that  way.  If  Mr. 
Mapes  will  try  creocide,  more  heat  in 
his  brooders,  not  over  50  in  a  flock, 
plenty  of  feed,  with  grit,  shell  and  green 
feed,  1  think  he  will  join  those  of  us  to 
whom  white  diarrhoea  and  brooder  pneu¬ 
monia  are  no  longer  a  bugbear. 

_ RUCK  AN  AN  BURR. 

.^l^Young’s  Fever  & 
Cough  Remedy 

> ' ^ jl  Indicated  In  cases  affected  with 

Aw  '  (IoukIi.  Cold,  ItiHtemper,  In  linen /.a, 

'/  IMnU  Eye,  Strangle*,  Bronchitis, 

A *( li mu,  <’nf  ur  rim  1  Fever.  Ilenvc*, 
Thick  Wind,  Itouriug,  'Wheeze,  tJleet,  Incipient. 
GInnder*,  I  nil  a  in  in  all  on  or  Dinea.se  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  ami  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  ami  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  bad  after¬ 
effects.  Will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  lie  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  ns  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  and  similar  troubles,  if  your  horse  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  lie  disappointed.  Hook  10-I>  free.  Price  $1,  4  oz. 
bottle;  $2,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


Beat  the  Sharpers 

You  ought  to  know  how  to  protect  yourself 
from  tricky,  unscrupulous  horse  traders. 

They  make  a  business  of  fixing  up  broken- 
down  horses  that  would  be  dear  at  half  the 
price  they  ask. 

You  buy  a  new  horse  only  once  a  year  or  so. 

You  can  protect  yourself  from  being  landed 
as  a  sucker,  and  be  horsewise  to  such  decep¬ 
tions  as  plugging,  bishopiug,  gingeritig  and  the 
score  or  more  tricks  that  are  worked  to  trap 
the  unwary. 

You  may  know  some  of  these,  but  you  will  find 
mauy  you  have  never  heard  of  if  you  send  for 

HORSE  SECRETS 

on  expose  of  the  tricks  and  dopes  used  by  gyps 
and  peddlers.  It  also  discloses  many  secrets 


heretofore  carefully  guarded,  and  explains  the 
methods  of  reputable  horsemen 

Our  Offer:  “Horse  Secrets"  and  the  FARM 
JOURNAL  6  full  years,  only  $1.00. 

You  will  like  Farm  Journal — the  leading  farm 
and  home  monthly  in  the  world.  It  tells  things 
you  want  to  know — all  about  horses,  cows, 
poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  the  household,  flowers, 
etc.,  and  tells  it  briefly  and  clearly.  It  is  boiled 
down — wheat,  not  chaff — you  get  thecream  with¬ 
out  wading  through  skim  milk  up  to  your  neck. 

You  need  such  a  paper  NOW  ;  and  if  you  send 
$i.oo  at  once,  we’ll  include  “Poor  Richard 
Revived,”  our  splendid  new  Almanac  for  1910. 

FARM  JOURNAL, 1094Race  Street.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Ilenvc,  Cough  and 
Distemper  Clirc- 
ll. 00  per  can  at  denier*, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 
TTI^^NI^J^rOA^tKMUOIMMjOj^TolcdoMMilo^^ 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  20  HEAD  OK  HIGH  CLASS 
HEGISTEKED 

PERCHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER,  Kanona,  N.  Y. 


Highest  Qua-lity  and  Best  Color 

at  the  Pan-American  Breed  Test  and  Other  Impartial  Trials 


<Ihe  MONTHLY  GUERNSEY  BULLETIN  and  information 
regarding  the  breed  free  by  addressing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  BOX  R .  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

SHROPSHIRES  SYLXjE 


25  CHOICE,  YOUNG  REGISTERED  EWES. 

THORNDALE  STOCK  FARM  MILLBROOK,  N.  Y. 


CURflPSUIRCS-XEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWES 
OnnUroninLO  ANO  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


-30  GHADK  SHROPSHIRE 
EWES.  1  or 2  years  old.  Lowest 
cash  price  f.  o.  b.  Addross 

EOWIN  BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Keglstercrl  Kaixibonillet  Hams  and  O.l.C. 
Swine.  C.  W .  Hali.iday,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 


r  Good  yearlings  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


n||Df|flC  TIIE  RIG  DEEP  FELLOWS, 

UUllUUw  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHKNANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


Large:  bkuksiiikes  at  iiigiiwooo— short, 

broad  henilK.  Mature  animals  weigh  from  700  tot)00lba. 
Special  offering  or  bred  aows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the 
litter  thin  Bering.  Write  for  booklet. 

H.  C.  A  II.  B.  HAKPKNDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Ant  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  Juno 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  typo  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  anil  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  K.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  tlio  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

,1.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow, Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGHBY  FARM, Gettysburg:, Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITE  ANO  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOW  PIOS  FOR  SALE 

SIX  MONTHS  OLD 

Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two  broods  sold  for 
breeding  purposes.  Yorkshire  and  Oliestor  White 
Boars  old  enough  for  service.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Our  Motto  is  :  To  Please  Our  Customers  At  Any  Cost. 
HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  -:-  CHAZY.  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monklnnd,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W.  BLAKE  AHKCOLL,  Paoli,  Pa. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

Tho  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  tho  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  snlo,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
L.  A.  BEAM  ANN,  WHEELING,  VV.  A  a. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  or  good  young:  bulls  from  milking  Short  Horn 
Cows.  Hose  of  Sharon,  ltuhy’s  Brig'ht  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  hulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  263d 22. 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163578,  and  first 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1908.  The 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
C.  P.  WE8T  A'.  SON,  Box  86$  llloomliigbiirg,  O. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Hitinesleaii  Girl  I)e  Kill's  Sarcastic 
L;ui.  Wo  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

5  [Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rif  ton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  aro  tho  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
seo  them.  125  to  solcct  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum.  Cai.ves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESI AN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

Have  two  yearling  hulls,  ready  for  immediate 
service,  and  four  bull  calves,  from  six  to  ten 
months  old  ;  all  huge,  handsome,  well-grown 
animals.  Address  P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  bull  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  lint  which  will  please  you. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -:-  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


_ OHIO  HOLSTEIN S _ _ 

THE  HAWNDALE  STOCK  FARM 
Reuistered  Holstein-Friesians  Herd  Founded  in  1880 

Offers  yearling  hoifers  and  bull  calves  of  tho 
host  milking  strains.  Has  bred  and  raised  two 
cows  which  made  over  32  lbs.  butter,  official 
test.  Herd  numbers  90  head.  Address 

CHAS.  W.  HORR, 

Wellington,  Ohio. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

For  Sale  at  present:  A  Son  of  Fkkn’s 
Jubilee,  lit  for  service.  Also  younger  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

J  E  R  S  E  Y  S 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  JERSEY  HULL 
Eleven  months  old.  Dam’s  test  542  lbs.  butter  in 
328  days:  Also  3  two  year  old  heifers  due  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  10  yearling  heifers.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Address 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  -:-  “  BRIGHTSIDE,”  -:-  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

Vrm  PonH  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  Udll  I  MIIUIU  you  a  1-eg.  Jersey  hull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DAIRY  SHORT  HORNS 

Will  sell  the  entire  herd  or  any  number, 
to  close  up  the  G.  H.  Bell  estate. 

F.  S.  BELL,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


IVYILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  tho  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  V. 


Kalorama  Farm 


Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
thorn  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


IIIDfinTATinil  <>f  tho  best;  largo  improved 
IITIr  Ull  I  A  I IUI1  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


World’s  Best 


Hog 


—Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Rigs. 

September  farrow.  Gilts 


will  lie  bred  for  Marc);  farrowing. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed: 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  III  days’ 
trial.  H.  F.  JOHNSON.  Assumption,  Illinois. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


—From  imported  stock.  Females 

cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa- 
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WHEN  ARE  EGGS  FERTILIZED? 

On  page  958  G.  G.  L.,  of  Williamsport. 
I’a.,  has  an  inquiry  for  the  length  of  time 
poultry  should  be  separated  to  insure  (hem 
to  breed  true  to  name.  1  am  taught  that 
there  are  two  clusters  of  yolks  forming 
at  the  same  time  in  a  laying  hen,  and  as 
these  yolks  develop  to  the  proper  size  they 
break  loose  from  this  cluster,  and  start 
on  their  way  out  of  the  egg  duet,  and  that 
is  the  time  the  germ  from  the  male  bird 
comes  in  contact  with  it.  and  goes  but  a 
short  distance  when  it  makes  a  stop  and 
the  ‘white'’  of  the  egg  is  formed  around 
both.  I  breed  both  the  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  have  never  in  eight 
years  had  a  cross  after  separating  for  10 
days,  but  this  is  when  the  hens  are  lay¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  know  how  long  a  germ  would 
live  in  the  egg  duct  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  yolk.  Poes  anyone  else 
know?  If  they  do,  I  wish  they  would 
speak  right  out  and  tell  us. 

Pennsylvania.  s.  d.  jiainley. 

According  to  our  best  embryologists 
the  laying  fowl  develops  but  one  of  her 
two  ovaries,  so  that  she  would  then  have 
only  one  cluster  of  yolks  forming  at  a 
time,  but  this  cluster  of  yolks  contains 
ova  of  varying  sizes,  so  that  when  one 
is  deposited  in  the  oviduct  others  have 
nearly  reached  maturity,  so  that  within 
a  short  time  the  two  will  be  ready  for 
deposit  in  the  oviduct  As  the  ovum 
passes  down  the  oviduct  the  albumen  is 
deposited  about  it,  this  process  requir¬ 
ing,  as  a  rule,  only  a  few  hours’  time. 
It  then  reaches  the  shell-forming  por¬ 
tion  of  the  oviduct,  where  it  usually  re¬ 
quires  18  to  24  hours  for  the  egg  to  .be 
thoroughly'  coated  with  the  calcareous 
material.  The  fertilizing  of  this  ova  oc- 
curss  as  a  rule,  directly  after  the  yolk 
has  been  deposited  in  the  oviduct.  The 
matter  of  exact  length  of  dime  required 
in  order  to  insure  no  danger  of  cross- 
mating  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
worked  out,  and  indeed  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  state  a  definite  period  of 
time  which  would  apply  in  all  cases, 
since,  under  favorable  conditions,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  male  germ  should 
not  continue  healthy  for  some  time  after 
being  in  a  position  -to  fertilize  the  egg. 
However,  it  is  usually  supposed  that 
when  the  newer  male  germs  are  present 
the  egg  is  fertilized  by  them  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  older  ones  which  may  have 
been  alive  in  the  oviduct.  That  is  to 
say,  we  would  naturally  expect  that  if  a 
fowl  was  secluded  for  a  period  of  10  or 
12  days  after  having  been  in  a  flock 
with  a  male  that  her  eggs  would  still 
have  a  chance  of  being  fertilized,  and 
possibly  for  a  longer  period  than  above 
stated.  However,  we  would  also  natur¬ 
ally  expect  that  if,  after  being  separated 
from  this  first  male  for  a  few  days,  and 
she  was  again  placed  in  a  pen  with  a 
new  male,  the  possibility  of  the  eggs  be¬ 
ing  fertilized  by  the  latter  male  would 
be  stronger  than  the  possibility  of  fertil¬ 
ity  from  the  first  one.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  /the  exact  length  of  time 
of  this  period  of  possible  fertility  varies 
under  different  conditions. 

Cornell  University.  c.  A.  ROGERS. 

LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Non-Resident  Executor. 

Please  state  if  a  resident  of  another 
State  will  be  permitted  to  act  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutor  in  New  York.  T.  C. 

New  York. 

The  surrogates’  courts  of  this  State  do 
not  care  where  a  man  resides  provided  he 
submits  to  its  jurisdiction  and  obeys  its 
instructions.  An  executor  acting  in  an¬ 
other  State  may  be  reappointed  here  to 
care  for  real  properly  here.  If  there  is 
real  property  the  executor  should  lie  ap¬ 
pointed  here  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
t lie  title.  A  non-resident  is  under  no  dis¬ 
ability  if  he  submits  to  our  courts. 

Dower  Right  in  Grandfather’s  Bequest. 

A  man  wills  certain  real  property  to  his 
grandchildren.  How  does  that  affect  the 
dower  interests  of  the  parties?  s.  H. 

The  dower  interest  is  that  right  which 
a  wife  has  in  the  real  .property  of  the 
husband  which  becomes  .operative  at  his 
death.  It  becomes  of  value  when  she  be¬ 
comes  a  widow.  If  the  grandfather  pro¬ 
vided  sufficiently  for  bis  widow,  then  the 
grandchildren  take  a  clear  title.  If  the 
grandmother  does  not  get  enough  by  will 
to  equal  what  her  dower  would  be,  then 
she  may  claim  dower;  that  is,  a  husband 


rannot  will  away  his  property  so  ns  to 
defeat  the  dower  rights  of  the  widow.  If 
the  grandchildren  take  by  will  then  their 
wives  obtain  a  dower  right  in  the  title  of 
their  husbands.  .  which  will  .yield  them 
something  at  the-  death  of  the  husbands. 

Timber  Adjoining  Orchard. 

1  have  a  young  orchard  that  adjoins  my 
neighbor's  timber.  This  growing  wood  re¬ 
tards  the  growth  of  all  my  fruit  trees 
within  50  feet.  I  have  offered  to  pay  him 
if  he  will  cut  back  his  trees.  Can  I  do 
anything  else?  m.  s. 

Each  owner  of  land  has  title  from  the 
center  of  t lie  earth  to  the  sky,  so  that 
both  abutting  owners  may  grow  trees  if 
they  do  not  trespass  on  the  adjoining  land 
by  their  roots  or  limbs.  You  cannot  re¬ 
quire  him  to  cut  back  his  large  trees  to 
admit  sun  and  light,  to  your  fruit  trees. 
It  is  a  ease  for  diplomacy.  If  you  can 
reach  him  through  friends  or  neighbors  he 
may  see  it  to  his  Interest  or  self-respect  to 
act  neighborly. 

Sale  of  Joint  Property. 

Our  farm  was  devised  to  my  mother  and 
myself.  We  think  it  wise  to  sell  it  and 
buy  a  homo  in  a  city.  Can  this  he  done, 
and  how?  She  is  very  old,  and  does  not 
understand  business  ways.  F.  o. 

Now  Jersey. 

If  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  will  or 
deed  you  may  sell  it  by  both  joining  in 
the  deed.  If  you  buy  you  may  take  title 
in  the  name  of  the  two,  or  the  purchaser 
may  give  a  mortgage  for  one-half  interest 
to  the  other,  so  ns  to  show  that  each  has 
a  Half  interest.  If  it  is  satisfactory  the 
son  may  give  the  mother  a  note  or  ether 
security  for  her  half  interest.  It  should 
lie  shown  on  the  record  that,  each  owns  a 
half  interest,  or  that  the  one  secures  the 
other.  All  family  contracts  should  be  In 
writing;  it  will  he  a  protection  to  each. 

Abandonment  of  Stored  Goods. 

1  iKiught  a  farm  six  months  ago  on 
which  there  is  a  building  stored  with 
goods  of  a  third  party.  Notice  has  been 
given  to  him  to  remove  same,  hut  they 
are  still  there,  while  he  has  left  for  an¬ 
other  State.  What  should  I  do  with  them, 
as  I  need  the  space?  M.  v. 

Connecticut. 

If  lie  has  a  recorded  lease  on  the  build¬ 
ing  lie  has  a  right  to  the  storage  for  the 
term  of  the  lease,  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  has  left  his  goods  in  the  build¬ 
ing  on  a  verbal  understanding  with  the 
former  owner.  As  he  lias  been  notified  to 
remove  same  his  refusal  acts  as  an  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  goods.  If  the  goods  are 
valuable  you  may  store  them  where  you 
like,  and  hold  a  lien  for  storage  till  it  is 
paid.  If  they  are  of  little  value  you  may 
remove  them. 

Warranty  on  Unsound  Horse. 

I  bought  a  team  with  the  warranty  that 
they  were  serviceable,  sound  and  worth 
the  price,  $250;  if  found  otherwise  within 
four  months  the  seller  would  make  it  right. 
Within  two  months  one  horse  developed 
ringbone.  I  spoke  to  the  seller  many  times, 
hut  he  always  puts  me  oft  with  promises. 
What  should  I  do?  g.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

The  warranties  made  were  clear  and  are 
binding  upon  the  seller.  You  should  do 
your  business  with  him  now  by  mail, 
keeping  a  copy  of  each  letter,  calling  his 
attention  to  his  contract  and  the  condition 
of  the  horse.  Have  witnesses  of  the  ail¬ 
ment  of  the  horse.  All  important  contracts 
should  be  in  writing,  otherwise  there  may 
he  disputes.  If  you  talk  with  the  seller 
have  some  one  with  you  as  witness.  Since 
you  protested  within  the  fdur  months  you 
may  hold  him  to  his  bargain  at  any  time. 
If  he  will  not  adjust  this  matter  you  may 
sue  him  and  recover  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  the  horse  is  and  what  he  was 
represented  to  he. 

A  Sewage  Nuisance. 

Has  a  town  or  city  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  any  right  to  build  a  street  500  feet 
long  and  40  feet  wide,  both  sides  laid  out 
in  lots  and  houses  built  thereon,  without 
having  any  sewage  whatever,  leading  all 
its  refuse  and  water  into  an  adjoining  piece 
of  property,  thereby  ruining  it  entirely 
by  swamping  it  with  all  the  refuse  of  the 
entire  block?  t.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  auction  is  against  the  owners  who 
turn  their  sewage  on  your  property.  You 
should  demand  that  they  dispose  of  it 
without  injury  to  you.  If  your  protest 
is  strong  enough  they  will  petition  the 
city  to  lay  a  sewer  pipe  to  solve  this  mat¬ 
ter.  If  the  city  declines  to  assume  the 
cost  then  the  owners  should  put  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  pipe  until  such  time  as  the  city  will 
take  charge  of  it.  If  there  is  a  sewer 
near,  it  is  likely  that  the  city  will  con¬ 
nect  your  street.  If  they  hesitate  you 
may  complain  to  the  local  and  State  board 
of  health  and  sue  each  one  for  nuisance. 
You  may  abate  the  nuisance  by  damming 
it  hack,  if  that  would  help  you.  The  cost 
of  putting  in  a  new  sewer  would  he  as¬ 
sessed  on  all  the  property  owners  who  are 
benefited. 


Removal  of  Standing  Timber. 

Three  years  ago  I  sold  standing  timber 
to  he  used  in  a  building  nearby,  so  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  would  be  taken  off  at  once. 
A  part  of  it  is  still  standing.  There  was 
no  contract  as  to  how  long  they  could 
work  at  it.  What  should  I  do?  a.  s. 

Maine. 

In  the  absence  of  a  contract  the  pur¬ 
chaser  has  a  reasonable  time  to  clear  the 
land.  This  will  depend  on  the  amount 
bought,  the  length  of  haul  and  the  value 
of  the  land.  Tile  purchaser  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  work  energetically  to  clear  the 
land,  as  the*  law  will  not  presume  that  the 
land  shall  remain  open  for  him  indefinitely. 
We  think  that  a  few  months  is  anqkio. 
Write  the  purchaser  demanding  that  he 
clear  the  land  within  a  stated  time,  other¬ 
wise  you  will  treat  the  timber  as  aban¬ 
doned  by  him  and  tlial  you  will  treat  him 
as  a  trespasser.  Keep  a  copy  of  your  let¬ 
ter.  In  all  such  controversies  il  is  profit- 
aide  ns  well  as  civil  to  be  reasonable,  in 
addition,  the  purchaser  is  required  to  be 
careful  not  to  track  up  your  land  during 
wet  weather. 

Trespass  by  Trolley  Company. 

Three  years  ngo  I  sold  a  strip  of  land 
off  a  large  meadow  to  an  incorporated 
street  car  company  upon  which  they  erected 
a  power  plant.  At  the  time  I  sold  it  they 
agreed  to  fence  it.  but  1  secured  no  writ¬ 
ing  to  show  for  it,  and  after  they  lmd 
secured  possession  of  the  property  they  re¬ 
fused  to  put  up  the  fence,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  has  since  been  reorganized.  I  wish 
to  pasture  stock  in  my  part  of  the  meadow, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  law 
compelling  corporations  to  fence  their  prop¬ 
erty,  or  if  I  will  he  compelled  to  build  all 
or  a  part  of  this  fence.  Tf  they  can  he 
compelled  to  build  it.  how  it  can  he  done, 
and  can  they  erect  any  kind  of  a  fence  that 
they  choose?  If  I  put  it  up  can  I  use 
barbed  wire?  'Phis  company's  teams  have 
been  driving  over  my  ground  all  Summer, 
and  ns  1  could  not  take  the  time  to  watch 
them  and  keep  them  off.  they  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  seed  on  a  strip  about  50  feet 
wide  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  field. 

New  York.  c.  w.  t. 

The  railroad  law  of  this  State  requires 
such  companies  to  erect  and  maintain  suit¬ 
able  fences  along  their  line,  forbidding  the 
use  of  barb  wire.  You  should  send  a  writ¬ 
ten  demand  to  the  company  requiring  them 
to  erect  proper  fences,  otherwise  you  will 
hold  them  for  damages.  In  the  matter  of 
trespassing  with  their  teams  they  are  liable 
for  for  any  injury  they  do.  You  should 
keep  them  off  and  recover  for  the  injury. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  raw  time, 
cut  more  wood  ill  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


is  mounted  on  proofed  rolls,  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  us  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  bo  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drug  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Send  for  /triers  and  full  information. 


Ireland  Machine  8  Foundry  Co. .14  Slate  St., Norwich, N.Y. 


No.  2  Multiple 
Conduit 


BUILDING 

MATERIAL 


for  holies,  barn 
and  farm  build¬ 
ings  of  every 
description. 
Stands  greater 
weight  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  S  e  n  d 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
freight 
Sold 
n  car- 

i 


loads,  Write- 

11.  It.  (’Oil*  CO. 
Fulton  1 1 ! «l or.. 


PITTS  It  1*  It  (J,  PA. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  ]>nys  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  tvhen 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
IJox  <10,  Culm,  Now  York. 


Death  tho  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  «*»nd  yon  100  lbs.  of  DU. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  f.o  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  dorive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  yoti  nothing;  If  yon  <i<>,  it 
costs  you  $6.00.  Givo  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  RflMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


jf^ETT  MV  This  Ad-  Saves  Dealer, 

lit  I  Iwl  Y  I  ill Sjt  Catalog  House 


Profits. 


t  Buy  direct  from  the  biggest 
spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

— My  price  has  made  it— No  such 
price  as  I  make  on  this  high 
grade  spreader  has  ever  been 
made  before  in  all  manure 
spreader  history.  I  save  you 
&50.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason: 

I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  quantity  and  pay  the 
freight  right  to  your  station.  You 
only  pay  for  actual  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  on  a 


CALLOWAY 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition 
with  proof— lowest  price  ever 
made  on  a  first  class  spreader, 
with  my  agreement  to  pay  you 
back  your  money  after  you  try 
it  12  months  if  It’s  not  a  paying  investment  How’s  that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not 
have  best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer.  20,000  farmers  have  stamped 
their  O.  K.  on  it.  They  all  tried  it  30 days  free  just  like  I  ask  you  to  try  it— 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  mo  ■  postal,  and  say— “Calloway,  send  mo  your  now  proposition  and  Big  Sproador  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  diroot  from  your  factory I  also  mako  a  now  completa  stool  gear  Sprondsr — 70-bu  size. 

U.  Gutlibcrson,  Gladbrook,  Iowa.  “Works fine.  Spreads  T.  F.  Stice,  Oswego,  Kans.  “Often  pull  it  with  my 
all  kinds  ol  manure  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw.  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  always  used 

So  simple,  nothing  to  get  out  ol  repair  as  compared  with  the - before.  Calloway  much  the  best.  It  going  to 

other  spreaders.'*  buy  a  dozen  more  they  would  all  be  Galloways." 

WM.  CALLOWAY  COMPANY,  669 Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Are  You  Losing  Calves? 

Ii  so  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  every 
intelligent  stock  owner  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  wipe 
CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  out  of  his  herd  and  keep 
it  out.  I  am  so  positive  that  this  can  be  done  that 

I  will  give  an 

Absolute  Guarantee 

Use  my  Anti-Abortion  Treat¬ 
ment  as  prescribed  and  direct¬ 
ed,  and  if  any  cow  or  heifer 
in  your  herd  fails  to  carry  her 
calf  full  time,  I  will  refund 
the  cost  of  treatment. 


Cut 


The  treatment  is  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  requiring  but  one  min¬ 
ute  to  treat  each  animal. 

LIVE  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

Fill  out  ami  mail  me  the  coupon 
below  and  I  will  send  you,  without 
charge,  my  180-pngt,  illustrated, cloth 
bound  book, the  "PRACTICAL  1IOMK 
VETERINARIAN.”  This  volume 
gives,  in  the  plainest  terms,  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  directions  for  successful 
home  treatment  of  nil  live  stock  dis¬ 
eases,  describing  fully  the  treatment 
that  will  stamp  out  abortion  in  cows. 
I  will  also  send  vou  free  for  one  year, 
the  “CATTLE  SPECIALIST,”  a  publi¬ 
cation  dovotod  entirely  to  cattle. 

(Signed),  David  Roberts,  D.V.S. 

Write  for  book  today  to 


Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  - ««»*  Ayc.? 


out  the 
Con  pon 
on  the 
dotted  line. 


$1.00 

FREE 

BOOK 

COUPON 


AVAL  KESHA,  W1S. 


Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  527  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

I  own . cows . heifers . calves . bulls. 

Ploaso  sond  mo  FREE  “  Practical  Homo  Veterinarian." 
I  enclose  10  cents  for  postage. 

Name . 

R.F.D . I\0 . State . . 

You  may  place  my  name  on  the  free  subscription  list  of 
‘The  Cuttle  .Specialist"  for  one  year. 
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5!£  Disks  from  one  Common  BowL 

World’s  biggest  separator  factory.  Branch 
factories  In  Canada  and  Germany.  Oldest 
separator  concern  in  America.  Sales  exceed 
most,  if  not  all,  others  combined.  Tubulars 
probably  replace  more  common  separators 
each  year  than  any  maker  of  such  machines 
sells. 


29 


Write 
lor 

Catalog 

_ _  No.  153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill., San  Francisco,  CaL, Portland,  Ore. 
,  ^  Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


r*DI  IMD'C  IMPROVED 
WARRINER 

STANCHION 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this’  heading  we  endeavor  to  give 
advice  and  suggestions  about  feeding  mix¬ 
tures  of  grains  and  fodders.  No  definite 
rules  are  given,  but  the  advice  is  based  upon 
experience  and  average  analyses  of  foods. 
By  “protein”  is  meant  the  elements  in  the 
food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or  lean  meat. 
“Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch,  sugar, 
etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  while  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found 
in  foods.  “Dry  matter”  means  the  weight 
of  actual  food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when 
all  the  water  is  driven  off.  A  “narrow 
ration”  means  one  in  which  the  proportion 
of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close — a 
“wide"  ration  means  one  which  shows  a 
larger  proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


.  it  to  us  at  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
grain  which  goes  to  make  it  up,  $1.70 
per  ton  for  mixing  and  bags,  and  will 
allow  us  a  rebate  of  80  cents  per  ton 
for  bags  returned  in  good  condition. 
We  are  going  to  make  a  trial  ton  of 
the  following : : 


500 

lbs. 

Cottonseed  meal .  . 

.  (a  $29.50 

$7.37 

250 

lbs. 

Linseed  meal . 

.  m 

32.25 

4.03 

600 

lbs. 

Gluten  meal . 

.  Cn 

30.90 

9.27 

400 

lbs 

Malt  sprouts  .  . . . 

.(d 

36.00 

5.20 

250 

lbs. 

Distillers'  grains  . 

■  m 

31.75 

3.97 

$29.84 

Bags 

and  mixing . 

1.70 

CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Boyle’s  Steel  Stanchion 


THE  ORIGINAL 
Lined  with  wood, with  Thumb  Post  Littb 

DURABILITY  Bc*|  Material  and 

Workmanship.  Built  to  laat  a  Lifetime. 

COMFORT  Hun(  on  chain*  allow¬ 
ing  full  freedom  of  neck.  No  weight  to 
carry. 

CLEANLINESS  K«pi  the  cow  in 

place.  Forward  when  lying  down.  Back 
when  etanding. 

BooVdiWni  MoJtl  Dairy 
tu H«  Print  iWlA  Jrlallt  fat  rrtdlng 
~  ~  “  -Pifan-.'" 


Stanchion  FtattHt  - 


-Fna  . 


SOLE  MAKERS 

„MjAS.  BOYLE  &  SON 

UrSl- SALEM.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
f^The  Burr  Starkweather  Co. Rochester, H.Y, 


ONE  MILLION  IN  USE 


Separators 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


1 65  BROADWAY. 
NEW  YORK 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


MIX  YOUR  OWN 
- STOCK  FOOD 

When  you  buy  ready-mixed  Stock  Food  you  pay  at 
the  rate  of  $250  a  ton  l’or  bran,  meal  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  You  can  mix  your  own  for  $3.60  a  hundred 
pounds  Upon  request  1  will  send  you  FREE  a  form¬ 
ula  for  mixing  the  best  STOCK  Food  known  to  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Send  postcard  today  for  this 
FREE  FORMULA. 

^  S.  H.  KENT,  D.  V.  S.,  104  Market  St..  Cadiz.  Ohio,  j 


FARMERS  SHOULD  SEE  THIS  HEATER. 

THE:  NELSON  TANK 
HEATER 

WANUTACTURED  BY 

NELSON  MFG.CQ. 

DEERFIELD, WlSk 


■SlW 


* 


1  »  I  7/PT 


HEAT  i  WASTt'O" 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


“  My  bam  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crumb's 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bemardstown,  Mass. 


CORN  FOR  MILCH  COWS.  . 

I  have  1,000  bushels  of  corn  on  ear  which 
I  wisli  to  feed  to  milch  cows.  I  have  12 
cows,  mostly  fresh.  What  should  I  buy  in 
the  feed  line  to  make  a  good  ration?  I 
sell  my  milk  to  creameries  by  the  quart. 
1  have  corn  fodder  and  good  mixed  hay. 

New  York.  J.  M.  b. 

You  have  made  a  serious  mistake  by 
husking  your  corn  instead  of  making  it 
into  silage.  Your  cows  will  not  eat  the 
corn  fodder  or  stover  without  waste 
until  it  is  cut  or  shredded,  and  it  would 
have  cost  less  to  put  it  into  a  silo  than 
it  has  to  husk  it  and  prepare  it  for 
feeding.  You  can  also  produce  more 
milk  at  a  lower  cost  by  feeding  silage 
than  is  possible  with  any  system  of  dry 
feeding.  However,  the  following  ration 
is  as  good  as  any  you  can  use  under 
the  present  conditions : 

Digestible 

Carbohydrates 

Feeding  Stuff  Dry  matter  Protein  Fat 
10  lbs.  corn  fodder  5.78  .234  3.492 

12  lbs.  mixed  hay  10.452  .5064  5.5503 

7  lbs.  corn  &  cob  meal  5.95  .308  4.655 

3  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal  2.754  1.1103  1.3447 
1  lb.  linseed  meal  O.  P.  .908  .2876  .4869 


25.844  2.4463  15.5289 
Nutritive  ratio  1:6.3 

Although  this  ration  is  rather  wide  it 
cannot  easily  be  made  any  narrower  and 
■still  use  the  maximum  amount  of  home¬ 
grown  feeds.  Only  cows  which  have 
been  fresh  at  least  two  weeks  should 
receive  the  full  ration,  and  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  should  he  discontinued  at 
least  two  months  before  parturition.  I 
would  never  feed  cotton-seed  meal  to 
dfy  cows  intended  for  future  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  as  it  is  too  strong  and  heating 
for  animals  in  that  condition. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

Selling  Oats  and  Buying  Feed. 

I  have  100  bushels  of  oats  to  sell.  1 
wants  to  put  the  money  into  feed  for  two 
cows.  One  freshens  this  month  ;  one  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  I  can  buy  bran  at  826  a  ton ; 
sucrene  prepared  feed  $28.  Cows  test  over 
four  per  cent  fat.  Weight  about  900 
pounds,  both  hearty  eaters.  I  never  had 
any  experience  feeding  grain  to  milch  cows. 
What  would  he  cheapest  and  best?  Have 
cut  cornstalks,  clover  and  Alfalfa. 

New  York.  H.  F.  C. 

You  cannot  afford  to  pay  $26  per  ton 
for  wheat  bran  to  feed  with  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa  and  cornstalks.  You  will  find  it 
much  better  to  -buy  sucrene  at  $28  per 
ton,  as  that  is  practically  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  and  will  save  you  the  trouble  of 
mixing  your  own  feeds,  which  would 
scarcely  pay  for  one  or  two  cows.  If 
you  had  more  cows  it  would  pay  you 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  purchasing  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  grain  with  which  to  com¬ 
pound  a  balanced  ration.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  would  advise  the  following  as  an 
approximate  guide :  eight  pounds  Al¬ 
falfa  or  10  pounds  clover  hay,  20  pounds 
cut  cornstalks,  two  pounds  Ajax  flakes, 
two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  one  pound 
oil  meal.  Divide  the  grain  ration,  feed¬ 
ing  half  in  the  morning  and  half  at 
night.  Do  not  feed  any  cotton-seed 
meal  to  cows  within  two  months  of  par¬ 
turition,  or  within  two  weeks  thereafter, 
as  it  is  very  strong  feed  and  may  cause 
trouble.  Any  change  of  feed  should  be 
made  gradually  and  each  cow  should  be 
fed  according  to  her  individual  require¬ 
ments.  C.  S.  GREENE. 

Buying  Grain  by  Formula. 

All  sorts  of  plans  for  cheapening 
the  grain  ration  are  being  tried  by 
dairymen  who  like  to  investigate.  In 
Vermont  last  Winter  at  a  place  where 
considerable  grain  is  bought,  a  proposi¬ 
tion  was  made  to  a  miller  to  mix  a 
grain  ration  at  wholesale  prices.  Our 
reporter  stated  at  that  time:  “The  dealer 
offers  to  mix  us  a  grain  ration  and  sell 


$31.54 

“This  will  carry  31.4  per  cent  crude 
protein  and  26.6  per  cent  digestible.  We 
will  try  it  on  the  cows  and  see  how  it 
works.  If  it  is  all  right  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  of  the  Grange  will  buy  in  car 
lots  and  sell  to  farmers  at  an  advance 
of  50  cents  per  ton.  The  price,  of 
course,  will  vary  with  the  grain  market, 
and  our  formula  will  be  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  market  price  of  the  different 
grains.” 

This  seems  like  a  good  scheme.  It  is 
only  one  p'an  for  doing  business  through 
co-operation. _ 

FAIR  JUDGES  THAT  EDUCATE. 

Morris,  N.  Y.,  is  an  inland  town  eight 
miles  from  nearest  railroad,  yet  for 
more  than  30  years  in  succession  it  has 
had  a  successful  fair.  This  year  the  total 
entries  for  premiums  in  all  classes  were 
more  than  11,000,  with  quality  good 
enough  in  many  cases  to  win  anywhere. 
Among  other  interesting  and  instructive 
things  was  a  lecture  on  judging  cows. 
Score  cards  were  prepared  and  given  out 
to  farmer  boys.  Then,  calling  these 
young  men  together,  a  cow  was  led  into 
the  ring  and  Dr.  Smead  went  over  the 
whole  animal,  pointing  out  defects  and 
points  that  were  correct,  giving  reasons 
and  at  same  time  inviting  questions  for 
further  information  from  the  young  men 
or  anyone  else. 

When  this  was  done  a  second  cow  was 
led  in  which  the  doctor  and  the  young 
men  each  for  himself  proceeded  to  score, 
the  young  man  getting  nearest  to  Dr. 
Smead’s  score  winning  two  dollars,  and 
the  second  nearest  one  dollar,  thus  get¬ 
ting  knowledge  without  cost  and  pay  for 
the  most  accurate  use  of  it. 

CHAS.  BENNINGTON. 


SIMPLE 

Manufacturers  of 
Common  cream 
separators  put  40 
to  60  disks,  or 
even  worse  con¬ 
trivances,  into  an 
old-style  bowl 
and  call  it  simple 
and  modern.  The 
52  disks  shown 
on  the  sticks  be¬ 
low  are  all  from 
one  such  bowl. 
These  contrap- 
T^M:;1,Ie  tions  must  all 

Tubular  bowls.  be  washed  twice 

daily. 

But  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  bowls  have 
nothing  inside  except  the  tiny,  instantly  re¬ 
movable  piece  shown  above  on  the  thumb. 
And  Tubulars  out-skim,  out-last 

and  out- class  all  other  separators. 

Thatisbecause  EjgEHBft.  Tubulars  are  dif¬ 
ferent— are  the  only  simple,  sani¬ 

tary.  modern  tTL  f  separators  made — 
are  the  World’s  L  Best. 


‘^Tjoiv  caw  mofec  maze  money 
zvilhyowz  cows  the  9~H~C  ura 


YOU  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  useless  work  and  losing  a  big  lot  of 
money  if  you  are  skimming  milk  “the  same  old  way”  your  grand¬ 
parents  did. 

Better  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  try  the  I.  H.  C.  Cream  Harvester  way. 

That  means  you’ll  gdt  all  the  cream — and  you  can’t  do  that  by  hand- 
skimming.  Every  morning  and  evening  you  are  feeding  good  cream  or 
butter-fat  to  your  calves.  That  butter-fat  is  worth  25  cents  a  pound  and 
upwards.  Can  you  afford  such  high-priced  feed  for  the  calves,  pigs  and 
chickens  when  skim-milk  and  corn  meal  will  do  just  as  well? 

You  can  find  hardly  a  trace  of  cream  in  milk  separated  with  an  I.  H.  C.  Cream  Harvester, 
which  separates  to  a  ten-thousandth  part.  And  that’s  not  half  of  the  story. 

Four  or  More  Cows  Make  a  Cream  Harvester  Pay. 

It  will  pay  because  it  practically  cuts  in  two  the  work  of  keeping  cows.  It  does  away  with 
washing  numerous  pans,  crocks  and  strainers.  You  skim  right  at  milking-time  and  have  done 
with  it  all.  You  have  only  pure  cream  instead  of  a  wagonload  of  whole  milk  to  haul  to  the 
creamery.  You  have  fresh,  warm,  sweet  milk — that  has  life  in  it — for  the  calves.  You  can  keep 
more  cows  and  greatly  increase  your  profits  without  any  increase  in  labor. 

You  are  not  keeping  cows  for  the  fun  of  it;  but  for  the  money  you  can  make  out  of  them. 
The  I.  H.  C.  way  is  the  money-making,  labor-saving  way.  There  are  two  I  H.  C.  machines — 
the  Bluebell  and  the  Dairymaid — each  made  in  four  sizes.  Both  are  easy  to  turn  and  easy  to  clean. 

Investigate  by  calling  on  any  International  local  agent.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  to  us  for 
catalogues  and  further  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


SeldomSee 

a  big  knee  like  this,  bnt  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


^BSORBine 


•will  clean  them  oft  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  liairgono. 
$2.00  per  bottle. doliv’d.  Book  8  D  free. 
A 11SOK15IN1S,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1. 
Removes  Painful  Swellings.  Enlargod  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Vuricos- 
lties,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Book  froe. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D._F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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LET  S  ALL  GET  RICH. 

Some  of  the  religious  weeklies  and 
monthlies  are  carrying  an  advertisement 
in  which  these  statements  are  made : 

We  are  planting  together  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  orchard  two  of  the  most  profitable 
horticultural  products  of  the  world :  one 
of  them  an  absolutely  new  development,  a 
creative  industry,  wonderfully  rich  and  po¬ 
tential  in  profit  possibilities:  the  other  pro¬ 
ducing  hundreds  of  dollars  of  profit  per 
acre  annually. 

This  investment  represents  the  complete 
evolution  of  an  entire  industry  :  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  source  of  the  world's  supply  of 
a  product  of  wide  use  from  the  present 
crude  method  of  gathering  this  product 
from  wild  trees  scattered  in  the  woods  to 
the  production  of  improved  varieties  twice 
as  large,  of  infinitely  finer  quality,  grown 
in  orchards  conducted  under  the  most  care¬ 
ful  scientific  horticultural  management  and 
conditions. 

When  you  follow  this  up  you  re¬ 
ceive  a  booklet  on  the  “Combination 
Orchard.”  It  seems  that  the  Combina¬ 
tion  Orchard  Company  offer,  to  plant 
peach  and  pecan  trees  together  in  Texas. 
They  offer  you  what  they  call  “Harvest 
Shares”  at  $75  each,  payable  at  the  rate 
of  $3.50  per  month  for  20  months  and 
$5  for  the  twenty-first  month.  Each 
share  represents  20  peach  trees  and 
seven  pecan  trees.  There  are  some  5,000 
words  to  the  proposition,  but  in  brief  a 
buyer  is  to  pay  $375  for  an  acre  of 
mixed  peaches  and  pecans.  Thus,  even 
if  the  management  of  this  company  is 
honest  and  capable,  an  investor  will  pay 
them  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  it 
ought  to  cost  to  develop  an  acre  of 
orchard.  At  the  end  of  2 JL  months  the 
investor  would  have  spent  $375  for  the 
acre  of  trees.  There  seems  to  be  no 
guarantee  that  they  would  be  planted, 
and  they  certainly  would  not  be  in  bear¬ 
ing.  The  gentlemen  who  are  running 
the  “combination  orchard”  would  not 
have  to  wait  so  long  for  their  share  of 
the  funds. 

Good  authorities  tell  us  that  such  an 
orchard  as  these  parties  talk  about  can 
be  developed  in  the  part  of  Texas  they 
mention  for  $100  per  acre.  This  sum 
would  allow  the  developer  20  per 
cent  per  annum  for  the  two  years  re¬ 
quired  to  do  it.  They  can  start  right 
now  and  buy  thousands  of  peach 
orchards,  in  their  prime,  for  $100  per 
acre !  It  is  also  true  that  peaches  and 
pecans  are  not  likely  to  succeed  on  the 
same  soil.  What  is  that,  however,  to 
the  man  who  “holds  the  bag”  and  gets 
live  times  what  the  orchard  would 
reasonably  cost  inside  of  two  years  from 
planting  ?  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  Northern  people  can  be  found  to 
invest  in  such  a  scheme  as  this.  The 
company  actually  estimates  that  one 
share  costing  $75  will  be  all  paid  back  in 
profits  in  four  years,  while  on  the  tenth 
year  it  will  give  a  dividend  of  $149.25. 
The  Post  Office  Department  ought  to 
investigate  such  figures. 


SOMF  PROBLEMS  IN  DRAINING. 

Part  II. 

Drainage  prevents  or  greatly  reduces 
erosion.  The  water  which  would  other¬ 
wise  wash  the  surface  is  passed  off 
through  the  tile,  where  no  harm  can 
come.  Drainage  allows  us  to  work  all 
parts  of  a  field  at  the  same  time,  and 
not  leave  a  sag  or  a  pond  hole  or  a  wet 
corner  to  fit  later  on,  and  sow  possibly 
to  buckwheat,  or  more  likely  not  at  all. 
And,  finally,  most  important  of  all, 
drainage  increases  the  yield  of  crops. 
This  is  of  course  usually  the  real  rea¬ 
son  we  drain,  though  sometimes  it  is 
done  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
The  increase  varies  wdth  the  original 
condition  of  the  land,  and  we  might 
say  that  the  more  swampy  or  wet  the 
land  originally  the  greater  its  produc¬ 
tivity  after  having  been  drained;  in 
other  words,  its  productivity  after 
drainage  is,  as  a  rule,  directly  propor¬ 
tional  to  its  wetness  before. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
the  laying  out  or  planning  for  a  drain¬ 
age  system,  no  matter  how  extensive  it 
may  "be,  is  that  it  is,  or  should  be,  a 
permanent  improvement,  for  if  tile  of 
good  quality  and  sufficient  size  are  prop¬ 
erly  laid,  there  is  practically  no  time 
limit  to  their  efficiency.  Always  begin 
to  ditch  in  the  worst  places  first,  and  in 
laying  out  the  course  of  the  ditch  follow 
the  natural  depressions  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  avoiding  sharp  angles  or  turns 
when  able  to  do  so.  In  deciding  on  the 
outlet,  be  sure  to  have  a  good  free  one, 
for  the  outlet  is  the  most  important 
part  of  a  ditch,  and  upon  its  being  kept 
open  and  free  depends  the  usefulness 
and  permanency  of  the  ditch.  For  this 
reason  have  as  few  outlets  as  possible ; 
hy  using  one  ditch  as  a  main,  with 
larger  tile  of  course,  and  having  the 
laterals  empty  into  it,  as  these  ter¬ 
minals  will  not  become  clogged.  In 
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ordering  the  tile  great  care  should  be 
used  in  securing  omy  hard-giazed  or 
vitrified  tile,  for  they  cost  only  a  trifle 
more,  and  are  not  disintegrated  by  frost 
and  air  as  soft  tile  are.  In  fact  frost 
has  no  effect  on  them.  The  size  of  the 
tile  must  also  be  carefully  considered; 
the  »nly  danger  is  in  laying  too  small 
tile.  Since  the  labor  of  digging,  placing 
and  covering  is  the  same,  one  should 
not  try  to  economize  too  much  on  the 
size.  Nothing  less  than  three  inch 
should  ever  be  used,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  larger  amount  of  water 
which  it  will  carry,  but  also  because  it 
will  not  become  clogged  or  filled  with 
sediment  nearly  so  quickly. 

Having  obtained  the  tile,  -we  start  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  ditch  or  at  the 
point  selected  as  the  outlet,  and  exca¬ 
vate  if  possible  to  a  depth  of  30  inches. 
This  will  be  below  all  danger  of  harm 
from  frost  or  the  plow  not  only,  but 
the  efficiency  of  a  ditch  increases 
greatly  with  its  depth ;  that  is,  a  ditch 
from  30  inches  to  three  feet  in  depth 
will  drain  an  area  at  least  twice  as  wide 
as  one  two  feet  deep.  In  excavating  the 
dirt  should  be  thrown  out  half  on  either 
side  of  the  ditch;  the  object  of  this 
will  be  seen  later  on.  This  work  re¬ 
quires  tools  constructed  especially  for 
the  purpose.  Foremost  among  them  is 
the  ditching  spade,  about  16  inches  in 
length  and  four  or  five  inches  in  width. 
The  ditch  is  only  dug  wide  enough  to 
permit  of  a  common  long-handled 
shovel  being  used  in  it,  in  the  upper 
part,  and  in  finishing  it  up  or  “bottom¬ 
ing”  it,  a  light  pick  and  a  narrow  bot¬ 
toming  shovel  are  used,  making  the 
ditch  about  12  inches  wide  at  the  sur¬ 
face  and  about  eight  inches  at  the 
bottom.  If  the  ground  is  dry  and  the 
grade  or  fall  is  close  or  small,  a  ditch¬ 
ing  level  is  absolutely  indispensable,  for, 
regardless  of  the  experience  one  may 
have  had,  the  eye  cannot  be  depended 
upon  as  infallible  in  deciding  the 
proper  fall.  And  it  is  well  to  use  the 
level  anyway  to  detect  the  little  in¬ 
equalities  in  the  bottom,  so  that  they 
may  be  trimmed  off  to  give  a  smooth 
even  grade.  A  ditching  plow  is  also  a 
great  labor-saver  at  times ;  with  a  long 
stretch  of  hard  digging  it  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  used.  This  requires  four  horses, 
two  on  either  side  of  the  ditch,  with  a 
long  evener  and  a  chain  to  the  plow. 
This  will  loosen  the  hardest  driest  hard- 
pan,  and  save  nearly  all  the  picking, 
this  tool  being  needed  only  in  bottoming 
the  ditch.  The  amount  of  fall  or  grade 
may  vary  from  next  to  nothing  up;  in 
fact  the  water  will  run  and  the  tile  keep 
open  if  portions  of  the  ditch  are  on  a 
dead  level.  All  goes  well  so  long  as 
there  is  no  fall  the  wrong  way;  then 
look  out  for  trouble. 


In  laying  the  tile  begin  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  ditch  again  and  distribute 
the  tile  alongside,  and  within  reach  of 
one  standing  in  the  ditch,  placing  them 
end  to  end.  This  will  assist  one  in 
drawing  out  to  the  field  practically  just 
the  number  needed  to  complete  the  job. 
In  putting  the  tile  in  their  final  resting 
place  great  care  must  be  used  to  make 
tight  joints,  after  turning  and  changing 
ends  many  times  before  feeling  satisfied 
with  their  position,  each  one  being 
chucked  against  the  last  one  laid,  to 
drive  them  together  as  tight  as  possible. 
The  upper  end  is  always  covered  with  a 
flat  stone  placed  against  the  last  tile. 
When  all  laid,  enough  dirt  is  filled  in  by 
hand  and  thoroughly  tramped,  to  cover 
the  tile  and  protect  them  from  stones 
that  might  rattle  in  as  the  final  covering 
or  filling  is  done;  this  is  accomplished 
with  a  team  and  plow,  which  is  rapid 
way  of  filling  them  in.  Always  leave 
the  ground  immediately  over  the  tile 
slightly  higher  than  on  either  side;  this 
prevents  surface  water  from  accumulat¬ 
ing  directly  over  the  tile,  and  finding  its 
way  too  quickly  to  them,  often  washing 
little  channels  and  carrying  the  dirt  into 
the  drain  before  it  has  had  time  to  set¬ 
tle  and  become  packed.  All  branches 
should  connect  with  the  main  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  the  union  should  al¬ 
ways  be  laid  in  Portland  cement.  Next 
week  I  shall  refer  to  special  problems. 

New  York.  irving  c.  h.  cook. 


Don’t  Wear 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Gulf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  g  1  oves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  largo  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  tho  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Brooks’  Appliance, 
tlio  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  discovery  that 
cures  rupture  will  he 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or 
pads.  Has  auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws 
the  broken  parts  to¬ 
gether  as  you  would 
a.  broken  limb.  No 
salves.  No  lies.  Dur¬ 
able,  cheap.  Pat  Sept.  10.  '01.  Sent  on  trial  to 
prove  it.  Catalogue  and  measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  address  to-day. 

C.E. BROOKS,  1474  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall, Mich 


C.  E.  BKOOKS,  the 


a  Truss 


Go  to 


California 

over  the  line  of 
Electric  Block  Signal 

Ride  in  safety  and  comfort,  surrounded 
by  all  the  modern  railroad  conveniences 
on  electric -lighted  trains. 

New  Steel  Equipment 
Dustless— Perfect  T rack 

Union  Pacific 

Southern  Pacific 


J.  B.  DeFRIEST,G.E.Agt.,  287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Read 
What 

u.s. 

Sec’y  of 
Agriculture 
Thinks  of 
Dried  Beet  Pulp 


We  can  absolutely  prove  to  you  that  you’re  not  making:  as 
much  money  as  you  might. 

We  can  show  you  how  you  can  make  each  cow  earn 
$15  more  per  year,  how  you  can  have  healthier  animals 

and  save  money  besides. 

Just  add  Dried  Beet  Pulp  to  the  ration  you  are  now  feeding. 
See  how  quickly  the  cows  respond !  Weigh  the  milk  before 
and  after  feeding  Dried  Beet  Pulp  for  a  week — the  results  will  amaze 

you.  You’ll  find  you  can  produce  a  gallon  of  milk  for  less  money  by 
adding  Dried  Beet  Pulp  to  the  ration  than  you  can  without  it. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp 


“June  Pasture  the  Year  'Round” 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  contains  all  the 
succulent,  nutritious  qualities  of  the 
sugar-beet.  Only  the  sugar  and  water 
have  been  extracted.  It  is  not  a  sec¬ 
ret  mixture,  nor  a  proprietary  prep¬ 
aration — it  is  a  natural,  vegetable 
food  and,  like  many  roots, isawonder- 
ful  milk  producer  and  flesh  former. 

You  can  add  it  with  advantage  to 
any  ration  you  are  now  feeding. 
Substitute  it  for  part  of  the  heavy 
grains  and  harsh,  dry  forage. 

It  is  especially  valuable  because  ithelps 
the  cow  to  digest  all  she  eats.  You  find 
no  undigested  frrain  in  the  voidings  of 
cows  fed  on  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 


10  Per  Cent  More  Milk 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  Bulletin  189, 
showed  that  cows  fed  on  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  ration  produced  10  %  more  milk 
than  on  a  corn  silage  ration,  and  \  % 
more  milk  than  on  a  hominy  ration. 

The  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  showed  that  the 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  ration  yielded  5 % 
more  milk  than  a  bran  ration. 

Dairymen  from  all  over  the  country 
write  us,  “  Whenever  we  feed  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  our  cows  always  increase  in  milk 
— when  we  stop  they  always  decrease 

Yon  get  a  cheaper  ration,  increased 
milk  production,  fatter,  healthier  cows, 
and  make  more  money! 


Sold  by  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers 

You  can  get  this  appetizing,  succulent  “June 
Pasture’’  in  bags  the  year  ’round.  There’s  money 
waiting  for  you  in  every  sack.  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
will  increase  your  profits!  If  your  dealer  isn’t 
handling  it,  write  us  direct,  and  we  will  see 
you  are  supplied.  Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it 
today. 


FREE  Sample  and  Booklet 

Larrowe  Milling  Co., 

1551  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  a  sample  of  Dried  Beot  Pulp,  so  I 
can  see  what  it  is  like,  and  your  booklet  “FeediuR 
for  Larger  Profits.” 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  1551  Ford  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dealers ! 


We’re  shipping  carloads  of  Dried  Boot  Pulp  daily, 
feed  men  are  making  money.  Write  us  today  foi 


Wise  srrain  aud 
or  quotations. 


Name  .. 


P.O. 


. State 


(Write  Dealer's  name  here) 


If  satisfactory.  I  would  like  to  buy  Dried  Beot  Pulp 
through  my  dealer.  (3) 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

On  September  1.  1908,  I  shipped  a  bill 
of  honey  to  Hodgson  &  Johnson,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa.  The  amount  of  bill  was  $05.  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  a  reply  to  my  let¬ 
ters  since.  I  am  told  that  they  are  now 
located  at  McKeesport,  Pa.  If  you  will 
look  them  up  I  will  repay  you.  h.  w.  b. 

Virginia. 

These  people  have  no  established  ra¬ 
ting.  They  do  not  reply  to  demands  for 
settlement.  We  have  now  placed  the  ac¬ 
count  for  collection. 

September  22  I  shipped  Seneca  Produce 
Co.,  172  Chambers  street.  New  York,  three 
barrels  of  Wealthy  apples  and  one  barrel 
of  Gravensteins,  and  have  never  heard 
from  them.  1  can  get  no  answer  to  my 
letters.  Will  you  kindly  look  into  it  for 
me?  b.  t. 

This  concern  simply  had  desk  room 
at  the  address  given.  Their  last  rent 
check  went  to  protest,  and  they  have 
disappeared ;  we  are  unable  to  locate 
them.  They  will  probably  turn  up  soon 
under  a  new  name,  and  work  the  old 
game  all  over  again. 

Last  September  1  sent  $10  for  one  sweet 
potato  scoop  digger  to  10.  15.  Decker,  Swedes- 
boro,  N.  J.,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
get  it  or  the  money  returned.  Can  you 
get  one  or  the  other  for  me?  w.  H.  H. 

Iowa. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  one 
or  the  other.  Mr.  Decker  pays  no  more 
attention  to  our  letters  than  he  does  to 
the  customer’s  letters.  Some  of  his 
neighbors  ought  to  stir  him  up  to  a  sense 
of  his  obligations.  Any  man  who  re¬ 
ceives  money  for  an  article  and  neglects 
to  send  the  goods  or  return  the  monqy, 
is  a  subject  for  neighborly  chastisement. 

I  received  your  money  order  and  wish 
to  thank  you  many  times.  Whatever  cost 
it  may  be,  I  want  to  make  it  right.  I 
certainly  appreciate  it  very  much,  as  1 
was  in  no  circumstance  to  lose  it.  a.  c. 

New  York. 

More  than  three  years  ago  this  man 
sent  $16  to  a  Chicago  house  for  a  land 
roller.  He  has  been  trying  ever  since  to 
get  either  the  roller  or  the  money  le- 
turned.  The  house  is  not  an  advertiser 
with  us,  but  is  entirely  responsible.  It 
claimed  that  the  roller  had  been  shipped, 
and  for  one  reason  or  another  the  farm¬ 
er  was  not  able  to  get  a  settlement.  He 
was  not  a  subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
but  a  farmer’s  cause  is  our  cause,  and 
we  were  glad  to  'be  able  to  get  his 
money  for  him.  There  is  no  charge  for 
the  service,  but  of  course,  we  take  up 
such  matters  generally  for  no  one  but 
regular  subscribers. 

I  have  received  the  check  for  $9  from 
the  nursery  company  1  wrote  you  about. 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  got  my  money 
but  for  your  help.  I  will  send  you  some 
subscriptions  soon  for  the  paper  that  stands 
by  its  subscribers  and  exposes  frauds. 

Oregon.  w.  f.  h. 

Last  March  this  man.  sent  a  nursery 
firm  $54.70  for  an  order.  The  freight 
was  to  be  prepaid,  but  it  was  not,  and 
he  paid  $9.18  freight.  They  said  it  was 
an  oversight,  and  would  pay  it;  but 
never  did.  We  wrote  them  in  August 
about  it,  and  have  been  after  them 
ever  since.  We  finally  told  -them  plainly 
that,  unless  it  was  sent  in  10  days,  we 
would  publish  a  history  of  the  case. 
Then  it  came.  Publicity  is  a  sharp 
weapon,  however,  and  it  is  cruel  when 
not  fully  justified.  For  this  reason  the 
name  of  the  nursery  is  not  given ;  but 
another  experience  of  the  kind  would 
justify  publication  of  the  full  name  and 
address. 

A  story  of  deliberate  falsificalion  of  a 
concern  capitalized  at  $1,000,000.  of  the 
making  of  bogus  entries  and  profit  reports 
on  a  product  that  never  was  manufactured, 
was  told  at  Newark,  N  .T..  recently  be¬ 
fore  Ileferoe  in  Bankruptcy  Edwin  G. 
Adams.  The  affairs  of  the  Kornit  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  Belleville,  were  un¬ 
der  investigation. 

The  sensational  testimony  was  furnished 
by  William  Benner,  of  New  York,  a  former 
bookkeeper  of  the  company.  The  latter 
was  formed  to  produce  a  substance  similar 
to  celluloid  from  the  hoofs  of  animals  and 
other  raw  material.  It  controlled  several 
patents,  received  large  sums  in  stock  con¬ 
tributions,  showed  profits  from  the  sale  of 
kornit.  but  never,  according  to  Witness 
Benner,  manufactured  any  of  the  article. 
The  directorate  of  the  company  consisted 
of  Charles  E.  Ellis,  president :  Edwin  R. 
Graves,  vice-president,  and  owner  of  the 
patents,  and  St.  John  Alexander.  Benner 
testified  that  he  found  the  minute  book 
of  the  company  not  written  up.  that  delib¬ 
erate  deception  was  practiced  by  means 
of  false  and  misleading  statements  in  pam¬ 
phlets  and  other  publications,  as  to  the 
success  and  immense  profits  from  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  kornit.  and  that  the  company  had 
paid  Graves  $449,000  in  stock  and  notes 
for  $90,000  for  his  patent  rights  Several 
important  books  were  missing,  the  witness 
said.  So  were  the  officers  and  directors. 

The  above  is  from  the  New  York 
Daily  World  of  October  29.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  several  subscribers  who 
bought  the  stock,  and  were  asked  last 
year  to  send  more  money  as  an  assess¬ 
ment  to  keep  it  going.  Those  who  took 
our  advice  kept  their  money.  The  story 
is  simply  a  repetition  of  many  others. 
Please  remember  it  when  tempted  by 
similar  propositions.  Yet  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
promoter  of  this  company,  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  an  alleged  farm  paper  with  a 
claimed  half  million  subscribers.  The 
poor  old  farm! 


A  Staten  Island  subscriber  writes  us 
that  our  quotation  from  the  Financial 
World  about  Grant  Terrace  was  unfair 
to  that  property.  He  assumes  to  know 
little  about  Ostrander,  but  says  Grant 
Terrace  is  all  right.  The  correction  was 
sent  us  and  is  published  in  the  interest 
of  a  good  class  of  citizens  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity.  Do  not  take  it  from  this  that  Os¬ 
trander  is  to  be  trusted.  The  reporter 
in  his  zeal  to  show  up  Ostrander  may 
have  done  an  injustice  to  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  part  of  Staten  Island;  but  no 
exaggeration  could  cover  the  extent  of 
Ostrander’s  fake  schemes. 

Six  years  ago  I  bought  from  E.  G 
Lewis.  St.  T/ouis.  Mo.,  president  of  liie  TJ. 
S.  Fibre  Stopper  Co.,  10  shares  of  stock; 
soon  after  that  I  had  a  letter  from  him 
that  the  stock  was  going  up  to  $2  a 
share,  but  he  said  in  a  short  lime  I  could 
increase  my  holdings  at  the  first  price.  $1 
a  share,  so  I  then  bought  an  additional  12 
shares,  so  in  all  I  sent  him  $22.  He  then 
claimed  that  be  thought  the  stock  would 
be  worth  $100  a  share  inside  a  year,  and 
that  they  would  pay  from  200  to  300  per 
cent  dividend.  I  never  have  seen  a  cent 
from  it  yet,  and  1  do  not  think  I  will.  I 
have  written  to  him  once  every  year  since 
to  find  out  how  the  business  was  going  on. 
and  always  received  the  same  reply,  that 
the  first  of  the  next  year  they  would  pay 
a  dividend.  Now.  the  other  day  I  wrote  to 
Mr  Lewis  personally  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  redeem  the  shares 
I  bought  from  him,  because  I  was  a  poor 
man  and  needed  the  money  for  better  use. 
I  enclose  the  reply  I  received  from  him. 

Gentlemen.  I  would  now  like  to  ask  if 
you  could  do  anything  for  me  and  make 
Mr.  Lewis  redeem  the  said  stock?  I  have 
seen  in  your  paper  that  you  have  helped 
some  others  to  get  their  money  back  from 
him.  and  I  would  gladly  pay  you  well  for 
the  trouble  if  you  could  do  something.  I 
think  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  man  who  has  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire  at  once  to  make  it 
pay  any  dividends  on  the  poor  man’s  money. 
But  be  does  sell  his  stock  just  the  same. 

Connecticut.  v.  m. 

We  did  induce  Mr.  Lewis  to  return 
the  money  to  two  farmers  under  similar 
circumstances,  but  these  were  for  small 
amounts  and  the  first  complaints.  When 
other  claims  came  in,  some  of  them  for 
quite  large  amounts,  Mr.  Lewis  reverted 
to  his  old  policy  of  settling  claims  of 
this  kind  with  promises.  In  his  reply  to 
us  requesting  a  return  of  this  money, 
he  writes  us  as  follows : 

I  have  taken  the  matter  up  directly 
with  V.  M.,  and  in  connection  with  similar 
matters  beg  to  state  that  we  feel  perfectly 
competent  and  able  to  take  up  such  mat¬ 
ters  directly  of  our  own  volition. 

Mr.  Lewis  does  not  seem  to  have  ex¬ 
ercised  his  abilitv  to  take  up  these  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
whose  money  he  has  had  for  the  past 
six  years.  This  man  of  small  means  has 
written  him  once  a  year,  and  always  got 
a  good  promise,  but  never  any  cash.  No 
wonder  Mr.  Lewis  prefers  to  take  it  up 
with  his  victims  direct.  They  have  been 
kept  quiet  with  promises  for  six  years. 
We  venture  the  prediction  that  his  letter 
to  V.  M.  made  bigger  promises,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  than  before,  but  no  cash.  We  have 
told  Mr.  Lewis  frankly'-  that  promises 
would  go  no  longer  with  us.  He  has 
had  this  man’s  money  for  six  years, 
without  interest,  or  security  or  any  re¬ 
turns  whatever,  except  Mr.  Lewis’s 
promises,  all  of  which  have  been  broken 
and  unkept.  Mr.  Lewis  is  now  promo¬ 
ting  even  bigger  schemes;  and  we  fail 
to  find  anything  given  in  return  except 
bigger  promises,  in  our  judgment  which 
it  would  be.  impossible  for  him  to  make 
good  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  But 
we  say  frankly  that  we  have  little  faith 
in  the  intentions  of  any  man  who  or¬ 
ganized  a  million  dollar  company"  bn  a 
few  untried  patents  and  then  sells  the 
stock  under  assurances  of  fabulous  prof¬ 
its  to  poor  people  of  the  farm  ancl  coun¬ 
try  village.  Let  Mr.  Lewis  make  good 
these  broken  promises  of  the  past  be¬ 
fore  asking  us  to  place  faith  or  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  new  schemes. 

I  received  your  favor  Saturday  with  the 
inclosed  $3,  which  you  so  miraculously  re¬ 
covered.  from  Geo.  W.  Beemar.  I  never  ex¬ 
pected  it,  and  when  I  wrote  you  concerning 
the  matter  it  was  more  to  put  a  check  on 
him  than  any  idea  of  getting  mine  back. 
I  appreciate  the  favor  very  much.  Any 
farmer  that  belongs  to  your  great  family 
who  does  any  business  outside  of  his  own 
locality  certainly  has  a  great  and  able 
friend  in  “Publisher’s  Deck.”  Again  thank¬ 
ing  you  most  sincerely.  d.  w.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

The  help  to  this  department  for  farm¬ 
ers  is  and  will  be  just  as  strong  as 
they  themselves  make  it.  We  are  like 
the  reinsman  directing  the  team  or  the 
helmsman  steering  the  ship.  The  farm¬ 
er  furnishes  the  power,  and  when  that 
power  weakens  the  directing  force  is  of 
no  account.  We  would  be  just  like  the 
coachman  with  a  balky  horse,  or  a  helms¬ 
man  without  fire  under  the  boilers,  or 
steam  in  the  engines.  You  make  the 
power  through  your  own  subscriptions 
and  those  of  your  friends  whom  you 
influence,  and  also  by  your  active  part  in 
backing  up  every  just  claim  made  on 
behalf  of  any  farmer  individually  or  all 
farmers  collectively.  Do  these  things. 
Give  The  R.  N.-Y.  this  power;  and  we 
will  see  that  the  energy  will  be  directed 
in  channels  to  make  it  useful  and  help¬ 
ful  to  you.  j.  j,  d. 


TIME,  MONEY  and  LABOR  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE 

Great  Western  Automatic  Carrier 


KEEP  THE  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM 

By  Making  the  Work  a  Pleasure 


ONE  hour  saved  each  day  In  cleaning 
your  barns  means  365  hours  in  the 
year,  or  little  over  a  Month.  Just  think 
of  it.  You  no  doubt  are  paying  a  hired  man 
Thirty  or  Forty  Dollars  a  month.  His  wages 
for  iu«  fime  saved  will  pay  for  an  outfit  in  one 
year.  Pretty  good  investment.  Isn’t  it? 

Save  the  liquid  manure  by  keeping  it  with 
the  roughage.  This  is  mighty  important,  be¬ 
cause  liquid  manure  is  worth  three  times  as 
much  as  solid  manure,  pound  for  pound. 

The  loss  in  handling  barnyard  manure  in 
the  old  way  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
corn  crop  of  the  whole  United  States.  Think 
of  it. 

W ith  a  Great  Western  Carrier  in  your  barn 
you  will  prevent  this  leakage,  and  therefore 
save  more  than  the  price  of  the  outfit  the  first 
year.  Pretty  good  investment,  isn’t  it? 


This  Is  not  all  you  will  save.  You  will  save 
lumber  and  paint  in  repairing  your  barn 
where  the  manure  is  being  piled  against  it 
and  has  ruined  the  paint  and  rotted  the  lum¬ 
ber.  You  will  save  wading  through  your 
barnyard  in  m'anure  and  Slush  up  to  your 
knees  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Isn’t  this 
worth  the  price  of  the  outfit  to  you? 

The  Bail  is  one  piece  of  Wrought  Iron 
Tubing. 

The  Car  locks  at  both  ends. 

Trip  Weights  are  inside.  Nothing  to  catch 
straw  and  trash  and  prevent  car  from  dump¬ 
ing. 

Adjustable  for  either  high  or  low  celling. 

Made  Roller  Bearing  throughout.  Runs 
easy  and  always  comes  back  to  you. 

Frame  made  hinged.  Will  run  around 
curves  or  switches  without  binding. 


Write  for  our  Big  Carrier  Catalog,  No.N30  It's  FREE  for  the  asking.  Write  ua 
today  and  we  will  gladly  figure  you  out  an  outfit  for  your  barn.  We  gaur&ntee  you 
satisfaction  or  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  Address  nearest  office. 


SMITH  MANUFACTURING 

158-164  E.  Harrison  Street, 


COMPANY 

Chicago,  Illinois 


SUCCESSFUL  EGG  FARMING 

200  Eggs 
a  Year 
Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

THE  seven  th  edition  of  the  book  ‘  ‘200  Eggs  a  Y ear 
Per  Hen,”  is  now  ready.  Revised,  enlarged,  and 
in  part  re  written;  06  pages.  Contains  among  oth¬ 
er  things  the  m  ethod  of  feeding  by  which  Jlr  S.  1).  Fox 
of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  won  the  prizo  of  $100  in  gold  off¬ 
ered  by  the  man  ufacturers  of  a  well-known  condition 
powder  for  best  egg  record  during  the  winter  months. 
Simple  as  a.b.c,— and  yet  we  guarantee  it  to  start  hens 
to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce  them  to  lay  more  eggs 
than  any  other  method  under  the  sun.  The  book  also 
contains  a  recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic  used  by  Mr. 
Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one  winter  day  68  eggs 
from  72  liens;  and  for  five  days  in  succession  from  the 
same  flock  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr.  E.  F.  Chamberlain,  of 
Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  says:  “By  followingthe  methods  out¬ 
lined  in  your  book  I  obtained  1,11)0  eggs  from  91  R.  I. 
Reds  in  the  month  of  January,  1902.”  From  14  pullets 
picked  at  random  out  of  a  farmer’s  flock  the  author 
got  2,999  eggs  in  one  year— an  average  of  over  214  eggs 
apiece.  It  lias  been  my  ambition  in  writing  “200  Eggs 
a  Year  Per  Hen”  to  make  it  the  standard  book  on  egg 
production  and  profits  in  poultry.  Tellsail  there  is  to 
know,  and  tells  it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way. 

Price  50  cents;  or  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  both 
for  75  cents;  two-years'  subscription  and  book 
for  $1.00,  or  given  free  as  a  premium  for  two 
yearly  subscriptions  a  150  cents  each. 

Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated  ,  44  to  84  pages,  50 
cents  per  year.  3  months’  trial,  10  cents.  Sample 
free.  CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 
652  Hogan  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  R.  I 
Reds.  M.  L.  RICE,  Ashburnliam,  Mass. 


lirPf  f  DRILLING 
Yf  Li  Is  Li  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sill 8.  W  ith  enginesorliorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  moro 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lmSd!I  Bone  Gutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
rlstle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Froo  Trial, 
o  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peeltskill.  N  Y. 


CDDCTC-Hero  I  am  again,  dealing  in  r 

ELnllCIO  on  rats:  THE  FERRET.  Buck 


uff 

lose 


CC  DD  PTC— Warranted  good  rat  and  rabbit 
rCIUItl  v  hunters.  A  few  choice  Fox  Terrier 
Pups.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Address 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London,  O. 


/nnn  FERRETS  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  list  and  circular; 
fl-UUU  it’H  free.  DkKLKINE  BKOS.,  Box  42,  Jamestown  .Mich. 


Poultry  In  on — Send  10c.  foronr  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  ofiiaet’d 
Information.  Describes  and  illustrates  3;»  varieties.  Yon  can’t 
afford  to  lie  wilimiit  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, I'a 


Toulouse,  African  and  buff  geese.  Bronze,  Buir, 
Narragansett,  and  White  Holland  Turkeys.  It.  I.  Red 
Chickens.  Willis  Wilson,  162  So.  7tli  St.,  Zanesville,  0. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

tier  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hone’s  “Bred  to  Lay”  Rose  La.rf?e,  vigorous,  rich 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  puiietsbrod  from 

best  selected  layers;  also  choice  yearling  hens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 

D.  R.  HONE,  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM, 
Sharon  Springs,  Box  24,  New  York. 


WHITE  I  PCIinRIIQ  We  still  have  some 
nniit  Ltununno  Single  Comb  White 

p  p  If  I  N  n  II  P  If  Leghorn  stock,  both 

r  L  IV  I II  U  U  U  IV  d  0id  and  young,  to  dis¬ 

pose  of  at  prices  to  suit.  Some  promising  May 
hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  for  $1.00  each  to  close 
out.  Some  grand  early  hatched  Barred  Rock  cock¬ 
erels,  sired  by  ten  pound  cocks,  for  $2.00,  $3.00  and 
$5.00  each.  Can  spare  a  few  more  White  Wyandotte 
yearling  hens  and  cocks.  Remember  our  strain  of 
Pekin  ducks  is  second  to  none,  that  we  have  both 
old  and  young  and  over  1000  to  select  from.  Prices 
of  exhibition  stock  on  application.  Correspondence 
invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The  only  large 
successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pullets  5  mos.  old,  $1  each.  Catalog  fre.e 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y... 


Light  brahmas,  barred  and  white  Plymouth  rocks, 

fine  Trios  for  sale.  Address 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


PURE  BRED  TURKEYS  &  POULTRY- Select  Stock.  Prieo 

Right.  Cir.  Free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS-Bred 
from  our  noted  I’rize  Winning  Birds.  Address 
ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 


GIANT  STRAIN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  SHEEP.  Bargain  prices  to  reduce 
stock.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Route  6,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Alstynk  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  choice  April  hatched  cockerels  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  to  WHITE  S  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  f 


WD  Rock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
•  '  •  heavy  layers,  $3  to  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.  S.  BRTAN.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  ? 


SO  \A I  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
i  U  i  II  i  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  ITASABAN  . 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 
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VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Maine,  165  lbs .  f.25 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl...  1.50 

Long  Island .  3.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl..  1.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 75 

Cabbage,  ton .  9.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 75 

Celery,  doz . 10 

Cucumbers.  Fla.  bu....  1.25 

Lettuce,  bkt . 25 

Peas,  5^  bbl.  bkt .  1.50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl...  .75 

Onions,  state,  bag .  1.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 75 

Radishes,  100  bunches,  .50 

String  Beans,  bu . 1.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 40 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  .75 

Turnips,  White,  bbl . 76 

Tomatoes, 

Nearby,  fey.  box . 25 

Fla.  Carrier .  ...  1  25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Cucumbers,  Fey.  doz..  .50  ®  1.75 

No.  2,  box . 2.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25 

Tomatoes,  lb . 08 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb.. . .  .15  ® 

Fowls.. . 14  ® 

Roosters . lo  @ 

Ducks . 13  ® 

Geese . 10  @ 

Turkeys . 12 


®  1.75 
®  i.75 
@  2.87 
©  1.50 
®  1.00 
®13.00 
®  2.50 
@  .40 
@  2.00 
©  1.25 
©  2.50 
@  1.50 
®  1,50 
@  1.37 
®  .60 
@  2.00 
@  .76 
®  1.00 
©  1.00 

®  .75 
®  2.00 


®  2.50 
®  .60 
®  .20 


each  ,03@  .05 


bch. 


.03 


® 


.15 

.11 

.16 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  roasting _ 

.23 

© 

.25 

.27© 

.28 

Good  to  Choice . 

.21 

© 

.22 

.23© 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.15 

© 

.17 

.18@ 

.20 

Fancy  broilers,  pair . 

.40 

® 

.60 

Broilers, 4Id.  to  pr,,  lb. 

.20 

® 

.25 

Fowls . 

.12 

UL 

.16 

.15© 

.20 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.10 

© 

.16 

•18@ 

.20 

8quabs,  doz . 

1.50 

© 

4.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  5.00  ®  7. CO 

Bulls . 3.00  ®  4,10 

Cows . 1.75  ®  4.20 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  6.00  @  9.50 

Culls . 4.50  ®  5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 2.50  ®  4.75 

Lambs . 7.00  ®  8.00 

Hogs . 8.00  ®  8.25 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1.  North’n 


1 01  3 

Duluth,  new.  bu . 

1.16 

1  01  3 

No.  2.  Red . 

1.26 

1013 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.65 

® 

.72 

1013 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.40 

® 

.48 

Rye. .  . 

.70 

® 

80 

Barley,  feeding . 

.61 

.63 
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MARKETS 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 30®  .31 

Fair  to  Good . 27®  .29 

Eggs,  Fancy . 45®  .46 

Good  to  Choice .  .35®  .38 

Lower  Grades . 27®  .30 

Apples,  bbl .  2.50®  5.00 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Butter.  Prime  Elgin . 31®  .33 

LowerGiades . 25©  30 

Eggs . 26®  .'34 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Apples. — Receipts  have  been  heavy  this 
week  and  the  market  is  weak,  hut  there 
are  no  price  reductions  on  the  better  grades 
of  fruit.  Exports  this  week  are  light, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  ocean  freight 
space. 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
November  12,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  cither  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .30 

® 

.31 

•84 43)  .86 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .28 

@ 

.29 

31©  .33 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .25 

© 

.27 

27©  .30 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .29 

® 

.30 

.30®  .33 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .25 

© 

.28 

.27©  .29 

Factory . 

.  .22 

0, 

.25 

.24©  .26 

Packing  Stock . 

.  .21 

@ 

.23 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  11.91  per 
4(l-quart.  can,  netting  4  cents  to 
shippers  in  tho26-eent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.08© 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .15 

©  .16 

.18© 

.22 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .12 

©  .13 

.14© 

.16 

Skims . 

.  .05 

@  .08 

•  1U@ 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .45 

®  .53 

.50® 

.58 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .32 

©  .40 

.35© 

.45 

Mixed  Colors,  best. _ 

.  .35 

@  .Hi* 

.40© 

.42 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .25 

©  .30 

•30@ 

.32 

BRANS 

Marrow,  bu . . 

.  2.50 

®  2  85 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

®  2.30 

Pea . 

©  2.30 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

.  2.00 

®  3.00 

Yellow  Eye . 

3.00 

HOI’S 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .37 

©  .38 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .25 

@  .28 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .in 

®  11 

.16 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

©  .09 

.09© 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

@  .06 

Cherries . 

©  .17 

lb. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.  .20 

@  .21 

lb. 

.24® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

@  .12  J-jj 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Snow,  bbl . 

2.50 

©  5.00 

Wealthy . 

Twenty-Ounce . 

2.50 

©  4.00 

2.50 

®  4.00 

York  Imperial . 

®  4.00 

McIntosh . 

(d)  5.50 

Spitz . 

2.00 

©  4.00 

spy . 

2.00 

®  3.50 

King . 

®  4.50 

Baldwin . 

2.00 

(<4  3.25 

Greening . 

2.25 

®  4.00 

Jonathan . 

®  4.60 

Western,  box . 

1 .75 

®  3.50 

Pears.  Bartlett,  bbl... 

3.00 

©  4.50 

Anjou,  bbl . 

3.00 

©  5 .1)0 

Bose .  .... 

3.50 

@  6  00 

Clairgeau . 

3.00 

©  5.00 

Sheldon . 

3.(10 

®  5.00 

Duchess . 

2.50 

©  3.50 

Seckel.  bbl . 

4.00 

®  7.00 

Kleffer . 

1.75 

@  2.75 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

4  00 

(§1  6.50 

Long  Island . 

5.50 

fa)  6.00 

New  Jersey . 

5.00 

©  5.50 

Grapes,  Up-river,  ease 

.45 

©  .70 

Western  N.Y..41b.bkt 

.08 

®  .11 

Balk,  ton . I 

’5.00 

®G5.C0 

Due  sr  ed  Poultry. — Receipts  at  New 
York  show  too  large  proportion  of  thin  tur¬ 
keys  and  chickens  to  meet  the  ideas  of 
Thanksgiving  buyers.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  best  stock  in  not  yet  in,  hut 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  as  high  a 
run  of  quality  as  in  times  of  low-priced 
grain.  Fattening  poultry  on  70-oent  corn 
and  $30  wheat  feed  is  a  doubtful  proposi¬ 
tion.  especially  when  the  selling  price  of 
the  birds  is  hut  little  above  that  of  five 
years  ago.  when  grain  was  15  to  20  per 
cent  cheaper. 

Ethics  of  Buying. — The  reputation  of 
being  a  close  buyer  is  one  of  the  poorest 
business  assets  a  man  can  have,  as  the 
following  incident  shows :  A  largo  retail 
grocery  and  fruit  store,  located  above 
Twenty-third  street.  Now  York,  gets  part 
of  its  supplies  from  the  produce  commis¬ 
sion  houses  on  lower  Washington  street. 
The  buyer  goes  among  the  commission 
houses  in  early  morning  picking  out  what 
is  needed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  store 
wagon  .comes  along  to  gather  up  what  has 
been  bought.  As  the  store  does  a  large 
business  in  this  line,  the  trade  lias  been 
much  sought  after,  but  of  late  the  buyer 
has  got  so  cranky  that  it  is  hard  to  get 
along  with  him.  and  he  lias  been  practically 
turned  down  by  a  number  of  houses  that 
formerly  were  anxious  to  do  business  with 
him.  lie  constantly  complains  about  the 
prices  asked  and  sends  hack  ns  unsatis¬ 
factory  fruit  that  he  has  closely  examined 
when  buying.  The  result  is  that  the  10  or  12 
market  men  who  handle  his  specialties 
deal  with  him  on  a  heating-down  basis,  ask¬ 
ing  enough  more  than  they  expect  to  get 
to  let  them  cut  prices  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
his  vanity  and  still  have  a  margin  broad 
enough  to  cover  profit  and  damage  by 
goods  returned.  Ho  thinks  he  has  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  remarkably  smart  buyer,  and 
perhaps  Ills  house  thinks  so.  too.  but  the 
fact  is  that  they  are  losing  money  through 
him  every  week.  I  frequently  see  the  buyer 
for  another  house  in  this  line  going 
through  the  same  produce  stores.  lie  has 
a  pleasant  manner,  a  masterly  knowledge 
of  values,  and  every  house  along  the  line 
is  anxious  to  sell  him  goods.  He  wastes 
no  time  trying  to  squeeze  a  lower  price 
out  of  (lie  sellers,  for  as  a  rule  they  give 
him  their  lowest  price  first.  If  the  other 
buyer  would  give  the  time  and  effort  now 
devoted  to  growling  and  general  unpleas¬ 
antness  to  a  study  of  his  business,  so  that 
he  would  know  t Ho  value  of  produce  when 
he  saw  it,  his  job  could  he  handled  to 
much  bettor  advantage.  People  who  have 
goods  to  sell  hate  a  chronic  kicker,  hut 
have  great  respect  for  a  man  who  lias  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  he  is  buying  and  makes  complaint 
only  when  necessary.  w.  w.  11.  * 


THANKSGIVING  POULTRY 

Ship  your  Poultry,  Game,  Fancy 
Eggs,  Chestnuts  and  Shellbarks  to 

WM.  H,  COHEN  &  COMPANY,  EsaSE 

229  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


POULTRY  FOR  THANKSGIVING 

Apples.  Pears  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

YY/E  pay  express  charges  and  guar- 
l‘  antee  satisfactory  and  prompt 
returns.  Send  us  trial  shipment.  Will 
hold  shipments  separate  if  requested. 

Milton  Schrefoer  &  Go. 


28-30 

EAST 

12TH 

ST. 


RAW  FURS 

DKPT.  B, 


NEW 

YORK 

CITY. 


WE  TAN 

Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs  Robes  and  Coats.  We  make  Ladies’  and  Gents' 
1<  ur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves, etc.,  from  skins  sent 
ns  to  be  tanned.  YY  e  cuarantee  everything  we  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


Trappers  and  Dealers 


You  Cannot  be  Correctly  Posted 

on  this  season's  Raw  Far  Market  without  seeing 

H,  A.  SCHOENEN'S  PRICE  LIST 

We  guarantee  prompt  and  satisfactory  results, 
hold  shipments  separate  on  request  and  pay  ail 
express  charges.  Send  for  the  List  Today;  it  is 
instructive  and  may  lead  to  a  larger  business  for 
YOU.  H.  A.  SCHOKNEN,  Raw  Furs, 
121-123  Michigan  Street, Chicago,  Ill.  Dept.D. 


SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  money  on  this  Year's  catch  by  sending  it  to  ns. 
We  Pay  Highest  Prices,  and  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Returns. 

Shipments  held  separate  on  request.  We  pay  all 
express  charges  and  charge  no  commission. 

Get  our  price-list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Let 
ns  keep  you  posted.  All  sent  free  upon  request. 
A  postal  brings  them.  Write  today. 

References:  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 
STRUCK -CII A I  TIN  CO., 

Dept.  F,  8  K.  12th  St.,  New  York. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  host  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  GO., 

52  East  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WE  BUY  RAW  FURS 

and  being  located  in  New  York  since  1861  can 
pay  best  prices;  references;  no  commissions. 
Price  list  free 

Ship  to  a  Reliable  House. 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

No-  20  East  16th  St.,  New  York 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Skunk,  Mink,  Raccoon,  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in  New 
York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship  to. 

Do  You  Want  To  Know 

•  HOW  TO  GET  MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  RAW  FURS  ?” 

Write  and  ask  for  my  price  list 
—It's  Free— 

FM  m| n M  IO  THE  FUR  merchant, 

■  I  «  ■  Iwl  \J  V  ,  16-18E.  12th  St., N.  Y. 


Are  you  getting  the  HIGHEST 
-  PRICES  for  your 

RAW  FURS 

If  not,  WHY  NOT?  There  is  a  REASON 
why  we  can  pay  the  highest  PRICES  for  RAW 
FURS,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us.  Send  AT 
ONCE  for  our  PRICE  LIST. 

Raw  Furs,  Hides,  Wool,  Ginseng. 

J  .  S  .  G  It  AU  M  AN  <fc  CO., 
Dept.  A.,  290  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


TRAPPERS  »  H 

IKHIM-  T  IB  IB  VI*  S 

MAGAZINE,  which  tells  all 
about  hunting,  trapping,  skin¬ 
ning,  stretching,  and  grading 
furs;  market  prices  and  reports,  trapping  secrets  and 
methods,  taxidermy,  dogs,  roots  and  herbs;  also  lots  of 
good  stories.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Send  26c.  today  for 
3  months  I  rial  subscription  and  get  Shipper’s  Record  free, 
FUR  NEWS  MAGAZINE,  10  E.  14th  St.,  New  York,  Room  178, 


01/11111/  Highest  prices  paid  for  Skunk  and 
\  K  lima  other  furs.  Write  M.  J.  JEWETT 
O  l\  U  1 1 &  SONS,  Redwood,  N  Y.  Dept.  29. 


JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


()LEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  theOldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWAKI),  303  Oreennteli  St.,  N.  V, 


GKO.  P.  IIAMMONI).  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GOUWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
rids  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  IfJtli  St..  New  York- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Pat,.  Dec 
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Others 


FREE 


Send  for  booklet, 
“The  Sole  of  Steel,” 
or  order  Steel  Shoes. 


One  Pair  Outlasts  3  to  6 
Pairs  of  All-Leathers! 

Steel  Slices  are  a  new  invention  of 
vast  Importance  to  workers. 

So  strong  and  durable  that  one 
pair  will  last  for  years  !  Abso¬ 
lutely  the  most  practical,  com¬ 
fortable,  serviceable  shoes  in 
existence  !  Lighter  than  all¬ 
leather  shoes!  One  pair 
will  outlast  3  to  8  pairs  of 
best  all-leather  shoes.  A 
saving  of  at  least  $■",  to  $10  a 
year  in  shoo  money  ? 


Absolute  Protection  Against  Colds, 
Rheumatism,  Discomfort! 


Wear  Steel  Shoes  and  you  can  work  in  mud,  slush  or 
water  without  getting  wet  feet — the  cause  of  colds, 
rheumatism,  pneumonia,  etc.  “Steels”  are  as  water¬ 
proof  as  rubber  boots,  and  will  not  heat  or  sweat  the 
feet.  They  prevent  sickness  and  save  doctors’  hills! 


I  Good-bye  to  Corns  and  Bunions! 

Steel  Shoes  are  easy  on  the  feet.  They  need  no 
“breaking  in.”  Easy  on— easy  off  !  No  warping,  twist¬ 
ing,  cracking  or  tightness.  Corns,  callouses,  tender¬ 
ness  or  soreness  prevented  by  wearing  “Steels.” 


The  Shoe  Success  cf  the  Century! 
How  Steel  Shoes  Are  Made 

Steel  Shoes  are  revolutionizing  the  work-shoe  in¬ 
dustry  1  A  sweeping  success  from  the  start  !  Factory 
capacity  quadrupled  In  past  year  to  keep  abreast  of 
demand!  Here  is  the  way  “Steels"  are  made:  The  soles 
and  an  inch  above,  all  around  the  shoes,  are  made  of 
a  special,  light,  thin,  rust-remistinq  steel.  Sole  is  studded 
with  adjustable  Steel  Rivets,  which  give  a  sure  footing 
and  save  all  wear  on  the  sole  I  When  rivets  become 
worn  you  can  replace  them  instantly  with  new  Steel 
Rivets.  Fifty  extra  Steel  ltivets  cost  but  30  cents,  and 
will  keep  the  shoes  in  good  repair  for  at  least  two  years! 

The  Uppers  are  best  quality  pliable  waterproof 
leather,  riveted  to  the  steel  bottoms.  Thus  Steel  Shoes 
are  as  waterproof  as  rubber  bootsl 


Hair  Cushion  Insoles 

The  thick,  springy.  Hair  Cushion  Insoles  absorb  the 
jar  of  walking — also  all  foot  odors.  Insoles  can  be  taken 
out,  cleansed  and  dried  each  night. 

Sizes  5  to  12.  Styles,  6,  9, 12  and  16  inches  high. 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  Standard  grade  of  leather  .  $2.50 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  Extra  gi  ade  of  leather  .  a.  Oft 
Steel  Shoes,  9 inches  high.  Standard  grade  of  leather  .  a. 50 
Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  Extra  grade  of  leather  ,  4.00 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  Extra  grade  of  leather  .  5.00 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  Extra  grade  of  leather  .  e.oo 
Each  style  of  Steel  Shoo  is  worth  at  least  $1.00  more 
than  the  best  all-leather  shoe  of  same  height. 

Order  a  Pair  of  Steel  Shoes  Today! 

Don’t  cheat  your  feet  of  the  coin lorts  of  “Steels.” 
The  saving  in  doctors’  bills  and  medicines  will  more  than 
pay  for  a  pair  1  No  big  shoe  bills,  no  repair  bills,  no 
corns,  callouses  and  blisters  if  you  wear  these  wonder¬ 
ful  shoes. 

Wo  Ropnmmonrf  the  6-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  at  $3.00 
V»  G  nCbUIIIIIICIIU  a  pair  or  the  9-inch  high  shoes  at 
$4.00  for  general  use  or  for  indoor  workers  on  brick  or 
concrete  floors.  For  all  classes  of  use  requiring  high-cut 
shoes,  our  12-inch  or  16-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  are  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable. 

In  ordering,  State  size  of  shoo  you  wear,  with  remit¬ 
tance  for  style  of  shoe  desired.  We  will  refund  money 
if  shoes  are  not  found  exactly  as  represented,  when  you 
see  them.  Send  U  aay  ! 

STEEL  SHOc  CO.,  Dept.  345,  Racine,  Wis. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH,  TORONTO,  CANADA.  (9) 


WANTED 

MAN  AND  WIFE  WITHOUT  CHILDREN 

to  help  on  farm.  Man  must  be  good  milker 
and  able  to  do  ordinary  farm  work,  wife 
must  be  good  housekeeper.  She  will  have 
entire  charge  of  house,  for  owner  and  grown 
son.  All  supplies  furnished.  Location 
near  a  large  manufacturing  town,  60  miles 
from  New  York.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  the  right  people.  Write 
fully  with  references  and  wages  wanted. 

Address  “  FARMER,”  Care  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

403  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  POSITION  ns  working 
foreman  on  farm.  H.  B.  Brush,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  manage  an  active  hnsiness 
TV  Mil  I  CU  plant  near  New  York  City,  one 
PRACTICAL  who  can  work  and  thoroughly  un- 
pnin  tdvmam  derstand  the  hnsiness,  has  ability 
rUULIKTMAN  am}  a  e]e!in  record.  In  your  first 

letter,  state  full  particulars,  age,  if  married  number 
in  family,  where  employed  the  past  few  years  and 
wages  expected  witli  or  without  cottage.  Address 

BOX  61, _ -i-  Ml’.  VERNON,  N.  Y. 

OKLAHOMA  WORL Q-ftThl  Wft 

Featuring  Cheap  Land— Full  State  News— Special  I’li  i-istmns 
Offer!  25c.  0  mo*.  Address  •‘WOULD,”  Dept.  K,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Haeltney  and  trotting  bred  horses,  brood  mares, 
colts  and  fillies.  High  class  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.  DELAWARE  STOCK  FARM,  Bridge ville,  Del. 


fls'lVv™  HERD  OF  HOLSTEIN-FWESIANS 

can  supply  several  fresh  cows, springers  and  heifers. 
All  bred  to  Mutual  Paul  De  Kol,  the  only  living  son 
of  De  Kol  2nd.  These  are  an  exceptionally  fine 
lot  of  females.  Good  Size,  Fine  Individuals  and 
Groat  Producers.  Have  some  good  youngsters  of 
either  sex  sired  by  the  above  bull. 

FLOYD  M.  FELTON,  -  I.a  Grange.  Ohio. 


TWO  KID  BUCKS 

8  months  old.  Cross  of  Toggenhurg  and  West 
Indies.  DR.  KUCHER,  Rivervalc,  N.  J. 


ONE  CHOICE  YOUNG  FOX  HOUND  Ready  For  Business:  also  a 
few  more  puppies  for  sale.  CHARLIE  W.  DIGGS,  Diggs.  Va. 


FARM  WANTFI)  within  75  miles  of  New  York 

raiuu  warn  EH  eity  llot  less  than  40  acres, 

full  description  and  prices  in  first  letter. 

G.  B.  F.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


9  fl  Q  A  P  R  F  <v~3  ^arus :  0  room  house ;  wood  and 
(>wu  HUIlLO  timber;  well  watered;  land  ma¬ 
chine  worked;  on  turnpike  road.  Owner  living 
alone;  must  sell.  $4000.  ‘j  cash.  Address 
HA LL’S  FARM  AG ENOY,  Owego.  Tioga  Co. ,  N.  Y 
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HUMOROUS 

Said  the  Pole  to  the  North  Star,  “I’m 
skeery: 

This  long  winter  night  is  so  dreary!” 

“Ship  Ahoy!”  said  the  Star. 

“Stay  right  where  you  are! 

Here’s  Cook!  And,  great  snakes  here  comes 
Peary!”  —Life. 

Inquisitive  Stranger  (to  constable) : 
“I  understand  that  the  measles  broke 
out  here  recently.”  Constable  (proudly)  : 
“Yes,  but  our  head  constable  caught 
’em. — Tit-Bits. 

Councillor:  “I’ve  come  to  see  if  you 
will  subscribe  anything  to  the  town 
cemetery.”  Old  Resident:  “Good  gra¬ 
cious  !  I’ve  already  subscribed  three 
wives !” — Tit-Bits. 

“Don’t  get  down  in  the  mouth,  old 
man,”  said  the  optimist.  “Look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things.”  “That's  all  very 
well,”  mournfully  replied  the  sufferer; 
“but  what  is  the  bright  side  of  a  gum¬ 
boil  ?” — Tit-Bits. 

“I  read  that  a  cure  had  been  found 
for  this  ’ere  sleeping  sickness,”  said  the 
farmer.  “Got  any  in  stock?”  “No,  not 
yet,”  confessed  the  druggist.  “Sorry,” 
rejoined  the  farmer;  “wanted  dime’s 
worth  to  try  on  the  hired  man.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger. 

“Here,  you,”  said  the  conductor  an¬ 
grily,  “you  rang  up  a  fare.  Do  that 
again  and  I’ll  put  you  off.”  The  small 
man  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
crowded  car  promptly  rang  up  another 
fare.  Thereupon  the  conductor  project¬ 
ed  him  through  the  crowd  and  to  the 
edge  of  the  platform.  “Thanks,”  said 
the  little  man.  “I  did  not  see  any  other 
way  to  get  out.  Here’s  your  dime.” — 
Success. 

It  was  one  of  the  freshman  class  who, 
meeting  the  janitor  of  the  building  in 
which  he  had  rooms,  indulged  in  a  cal¬ 
low  joke.  “Pretty  near  Winter,  Will¬ 
iam.”  lie  said,  jovially.  “The  trees  are 
getting  nearly  as  black  as  you.”  “Dat’s 
true,  sah,”  and  William  surveyed  the 
elms  thoughtfully,  as  one  seeing  them 
for  the  first  time.  “Nature’s  wonderful, 
sah.  no  mistake.  Come  Spring,  dose 
trees’ll  be  almost  as  green  as  you,  sah.” 
— Youth’s  Companion 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  lave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 

FARM  USES 

of  CARBOLINEUM  are  completely  explained  in 

BULLETIN  26 

covering  Kinds  and  Habits  of  Lice— The  care  of 
Silos.  Preservative  treatment  of  Shingles  and 
Fence  posts  and  the  care  of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees. 
Mailed  free  upon  request. 

ENDORSED  BY  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

3S1  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Perfect  Tackle  Blocks 
70c  Up 

The  Burr  self- locking  tackle  block  will 
positively  not  slip  on  wet,  greasy  or 
dry  rope.  Yet  it  has  no  teeth  or  claws 
to  injure  the  rope  as  all  others  do. 
It  has  no  springs  of  any  kind  to  get 
out  of  order,  It  is  as  adjustable  as  a 
differential  chain  block.  It  will  lock 
positively  at  any  angle— even 
up  side  down.  One  man 
can  do  the  work  of  four 
with  this  marvelous  little  farm 
help.  Lasts  a  lifetime  and  pays 
1  for  itself  on  one  job.  Prices 
only  70c  to  $4.25,  according  to 
capacity  of  600  lbs.  up  to  5,000  lbs. 
(Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  one  practical 
rope  tackle  block  on  the  market. 

Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block 

BURR  MFG.  CO. 

13S  Viaduct  Cleveland 


I  Beat  All 


that  some  farmers 
:ontinue  to  haul 

litter  out  of  the  barn  in  |S:Star  Utter  Carrier- 
^  wheelbarrow — the  dirtiest, 
work  on  a  farm — when  the 

itar  Litter  Carrier 

Carries  Litter  Out  Automatically? 

You  can  save  three-quarters  of  the  time  cleaning  out  your  barn  and  do 
it  10  times  more  conveniently.  You  can  save  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of 
your  hired  man’s  time  each  day.  How  much  will  it  be  worth  to  you  in  a 
month?  The  Star  Litter  Carrier  quickly  pays  for  itself.  It  lightens  labor, 
lowers  expense  and  increases  profits. 

Send  Us  a  Rough  Sketch  With  Dimensions 

of  your  barn  floor  and  we  will  draw  same  to  a  scale  and  submit  specifications 
to  you  of  your  requirements  and  exact  cost  of  installing  an  outfit.  We  will 
tell  you  whether  you  need  a  rigid  or  rod  track  outfit.  All  of  this  we  do  free 
of  charge,  and  in  addition  we  will  send  you  our  new  and  complete  catalog — 
the  most  complete  on  Litter,  Feed  and  Milk  Can  Carriers  ever  published— 
over  60  illustrations,  30  pages. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  COMPANY 

Mfrs.  of  Barn  Equipments  for  25  Years 

No.  55  Hunt  Street  -  -  Harvard,  Ill. 


T)ne  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That’s  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  •  On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  stfeel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  be  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—in  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader— its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years ; 
have  imnroved  worm  gear— I  pound  on  chain  lift*  40 
pounds  In  box  ;  box  s  i.ands  at  any  elevation  —  rais-  ed 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feot;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 


Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Pull 

400% 

Stronger 
Than 
Others 


 H 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO„ 


130  17th  Street,  CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


Climax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  ail 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  on  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


9  CORDS  INTO  HOURS 

BAW8  nous 
TREES 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knile.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  lor 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  No  A30  showing  Low  Price  and 

testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

168-1 64  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  llllnotAti 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK’S 


DOUBLE  ACTION  COM- 
BIN  ED  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND 
HARROW,  can  he 

used  to  cultivate 
crops  in  rows,  as  a 
Listing  Harrow, 
and  when  closed 
together  is  a  Disk 
Harrow  cutting  4*2 
feet  wide.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses. 
Jointed  pole.  Perfect  centre  draft.  A  labor 
saver.  Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0„839..Maln  St.,  Hlgganum,  Ct. 


STAR  GRINDERS  STRONG 

A  plain,  practical  mill;  construct¬ 
ed  along  simple  lines  and  docs  its 
work  right.  A  grinder  built  to 
cover  the  farmer’s  needs. 

We  make  other  styles  —  Sweep 
and  Belt  —  and  all  have  STAR 
quality. 

Write  today  for  Free  booklet 
and  prices. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Compant 

1  3  Depot  Street 
New  Lexington,  Ohio 


With  This  All-Steel 

lOlir  Stumps  Tripie-Power 

Hercules  Stump  Puller— 

No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  This  Hercules  pulls  them  out,  roots 
and  all.  400#  stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple  power  at¬ 
tachment  means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump  puller  guar¬ 
anteed  for  three  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets. 
Only  one  with  all  bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished  and 
machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making  it  ex- 
^^tremely  light-running.  Hitch  on  to  any  stump  and 

STUMP  IS  BOUND  TO  COME 

Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  Don’t  risk  danger¬ 
ous  and  costly  dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and  leaves  roots  In 
ground.  Hercules  pulls  out  roots  and  all.  Save  big  money;  get  our 
p'OfTIT  ROOK  and  special  proposition  to  first  buyers  where  we 
x  uuuu  have  no  agents.  Be  sure  to  write  today  and  be 

the  first  in  your  locality.  Address 


FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 

Unhusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
6helledcorn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
grinding  equals  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills 

New  double  cutters,  force 
feed,  never  choke.  Use  25 

_ _  per  cent  less  power  than 

HWUBWaiMI  any  others.  Six  sizes. 

Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 

The  Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  32 ■  Sprlngllold,  Ohio 


fit 


55,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Ew\th  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ’Yrl  dS 

1  EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


You  Can  Now  Get  a  40-Year  Famous 

QUAKER  CITY  FEED  MILL 

Direct  From  Factory — No  Money  Down — On  Free 
Trial — Freight  Prepaid — At  BIG  GUT  in  Prices 

SEND  your  name,  quick,  for  Cut  Price  and  Free  Feed  Mill  Book  on  Quaker  City  Feed  Mill  Grinders, 
so  we  can  reserve  one  for  you  to  just  suit  your  needs,  and  save  you  all  jobbers’,  middlemen’s  and 
dealers’  profits  direct  from  the  factory.  Send  no  money — No  deposit  asked — We  prepay  the  freight 
— You  are  the  judge  and  jury  on  the  free  riTY  FAMIIY  nr 

es t* p: rice °eve  r  in ; a d e° ^  ^  ^  ^g^S#****  AM)  BV  THE  SAME  .MjUs 

Note  particularly  that  this  offer  Is  on  Quaker  City  iTlJ/Y  - - -  ^  ? rJS\r~/ 

Mill*— the  grinders  that  have  been  the  standard  of  qual.  HU* 

ity  for  over  40  years — the  mills  that  are  more  widely 
and  more  favorably  known  than  all  other  makes  put 
together— the  mills  that  have  never  been  sold  before  at 
the  close  manufacturer’s  price  until  the  past  year.  We 
have  now  cut  out  the  Jobbers,  Dealers  and  all  Middle¬ 
men,  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  saving  their  profits. 

You  can  prove,  too,  at  our  risk,  that  the  Quaker  City 
Is  all  we  claim,  that  it  is  the  mill  you  want,  before  you 
pay  us  a  penny.  Send  your  name  for  our 

Ran  Feed  Mill  Book  Fl*e©  Investigate— and  then  convince  yourself  at  our  risk  that  the  Quaker  City  Mill 

grinds  fastest,  does  the  best  work  with  least  power  and  least  trouble  on  your 
part.  Ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  all  grains — separate  or  mixed,  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal;  try  the  Quaker  on  all  of  these. 

Grinds  soft  and  wet  corn  just  as  well  as  dry  corn.  Write  for  Free  Book,  cut  prices,  guaranty,  free  trial  and  prepaid  freight  offer. 

One  of  Our  New  1910  Quaker  City  Mills  will  just  fit  your  requirements  and  make  you  good  money. 

A-  G-  Straub  Co-f  3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 
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11  Sizes — 22  Styles 
From  Hand  to  20-Horse  Power 
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DIRECT  NOMINATIONS  IN  KANSAS. 
Who  Have  Been  “  Stung  ?  ” 


As  a  brief  statement  of  the  working  of  the  primary 
election  law  in  Kansas,  I  will  say  that  my  entire 
concern  in  politics  is  that  of.  most  farmers,  viz.,  a 
desire  to  have  good  laws  in  the  statute  book  and 
good  men  in  office.  In  both  these  particulars  the 
primary  election  law  is  a  great  help.  New  York  may 
be  too  far  away  to  be  interested  in  the  story  of  how 
we  came  to  have  that  law,  but  it  ought  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  way  it  works  out.  For  New  York,  at 
this  distance,  judging  from  what  its  great  dailies  say 
of  it,  appears  to  be  under  the  joint  control  of  its 
professional  politicians  and  its  political 
corporations,  the  same  as  Kansas  used 
to  be.  For  many  years  they  hunted  to¬ 
gether  here,  dividing  the  spoils  of  the 
political  chase ;  one  got  the  offices,  the 
other  got  a  free  hand.  At  last  came  a 
revolt  that  carried  into  power  a  reform 
legislature,  which  gave  us  an  anti-pass 
law,  a  law  reducing  railroad  fares  to 
two  cents  per  mile,  and  most  important 
of  all,  a  primary  election  law.  We  have 
had  opportunity  to  use  that  recent  en¬ 
actment  in  but  one  campaign.  It  resulted 
in  the  nomination  of  W.  R.  Stubbs  for 
Governor.  He  was  subsequently  elected. 

I  think  no  one  would  claim  that  Stubbs 
could  have  secured  that  nomination  in 
a  convention  of  his  party  (Republican). 

It  also  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  J. 

L.  Bristow  for  United  States  Senatot 
(subsequently  elected).  Both  these  nom¬ 
inations  were  opposed  by  the  “machine’* 
and  the  corporations,  in  a  campaign  that 
stirred  the  State,  and  it  was  the  farmers 
who  brought  them  safely  through.  The 
following  named  are  against  the  primary 
election  law :  The  underworld ;  the  liquor 
interests;  machine  politicians;  the  po¬ 
litical  railroads,  street  car  companies, 
water-works  companies  and  the  like; 
the  political  banks  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies;  and  all  the  crowd  who  want  to 
buy  or  sell  votes.  I  repeat  that  all  of 
these  are  against  direct  nominations,  but 
I  don’t  at  all  mean  that  they  comprise 
all  the  opposition.  There  are  many  good 
men  on  that  side  who  fear  the  growing 
strength  of  democracy,  and  who  dread 
every  extension  of  the  franchise.  The 
invention  of  gunpowder  put  big  men  and 
little  men  on  an  equality  in  battle — one 
could  pull  a  trigger  as  well  as  another. 

The  primary  election  law  puts  big  and 
little  on  an  equality  politically' — each 
voter  has  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection 
of  candidates.  Farmers,  mechanics,  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  clerks  and  day  laborers,  are  not  “in 
politics,”  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  when  it  comes  to 
making  nominations  under  the  old  system,  they  are 
no  match  for  the  professionals  of  the  State  House 
and  the  various  court-house  and  city  hall  “rings”; 
but  they  all  get  a  square  deal  alike  when  they  make 
their  nominations  in  the  secrecy  of  the  voting  booth. 
Under  the  new  system  there  is  no  caucus  with  its 
tricks  and  trades  to  baffle  the  politically  unskilled,  no 
delegate  to  sell  them  out,  no  buffer  of  any  sort  to 
stand  between  them  and  the  expression  of  their  de¬ 
sires  at  the  polls.  There  has  been  mention  in  the 
papers  of  a  committee  sent  to  Kansas  from  New  York 
to  examine  into  the  working  of  our  primary  election 
law.  I  have  wondered  who  it  is  that  that  committee 
represents?  If  it  represents  “interests”  that  find  it 
convenient  or  even  necessary  to  have  power  lodged 


in  the  hands  of  a  few;  or  if  it  represents  a  political 
element  that  seeks  safety  in  befogging  local  and  per¬ 
sonal  considerations  with  the  smoke  of  national 
issues,  then  look  out  for  a  report  that  Kansas  has 
been  “stung.”  But  don’t  believe  it.  The  “interests” 
and  the  “machine”  have  been  stung,  but  the  cause  of 
good  government  in  Kansas  has  been  helped. 

Wyandotte  Co.,  Kan.  edwin  taylor. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS  AS  GRAFTING  STOCK. 

I  have  three  acres  of  land  in  sod,  and  wish  to  set 
same  in  apples.  I  thought  of  planting  corn  in  the  Spring. 
I  see  much  nursery  stock  which  does  not  come  true  to 
name.  I  can  get  wild  apple  trees  around  the  lots,  and 


good  kinds  to  graft  from.  Will  you  advise  as  to  when  I 
should  set  out  the  wild  stock,  and  when  they  should  be 
grafted,  how  large  a  wild  tree  I  should  use,  and  also  how 
close  to  ground  they  should  be  grafted?  a.  j.  e. 

Sag  Harbor  N.  Y. 

My  land  is  gravel,  rather  thin  in  places,  but  grows  very 
fine  apples,  especially  Baldwins.  I  wish  to  set  about  200 
or  300  trees  this  Fall,  and  I  have  that  amount  of  wild 
trees  in  the  pasture,  ranging  from  one-half  inch  to  1% 
inch  across,  and  I  do  not  want  to  buy  trees  if  I  can  use 
them.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?  If  you  would 
use  them,  would  it  be  best  to  set  them  where  they  are  to 
stay,  then  gra’ft  them,  or  would  you  set  in  a  row  until 
they  are  started?  They  will  not  be  much  in  the  way  if  they 
are  set  where  they  are  to  remain.  I  have  plenty  of  good 
muck  to  put  around  them  after  they  are  started. 

Athens.  N.  Y.  w.  v.  v.  r. 

Both  these  inquirers  seem  to  be  looking  for  the 
same  advice,  hence  one  answer  will  do  for  both.  The 
wild  seedlings  if  strong  and  thrifty,  should  make  good 
stocks  to  graft  other  apples  on,  but  only  tho=;e  that 


show  signs  of  making  strong  trees  should  be  used. 
The  Doucin  or  English  Paradise  stock  and  the 
dwarfer  French  Paradise,  which  are  used  for  dwarf¬ 
ing  apples,  were  wild  seedlings,  and  yet  nature  had 
reduced  them  to  the  shrub  form  of  the  wild  apple. 
They  are  perpetuated  and  kept  true  dwarfs  by  grow¬ 
ing  them  from  the  layers.  Many  of  the  seedlings  of 
the  fence  row  show  a  disposition  to  become  dwarfs, 
and  all  such  should  be  discarded  where  standards 
are  wanted. 

The  pasture  seedlings  that  both  A.  J.  E.  and  W.  V. 
V.  R.  speak  of  are  no  doubt  seedlings  from  cultivated 
fruit  arid  if  so,  there  will  not  be  many  that  would 
not  make  good  standard  stocks.  The  trees  should  be 
graded  when  dug,  set  the  large  ones  in 
the  same  block,  and  the  smaller  ones  by 
themselves.  Dig  them  carefully  so  as  to 
preserve  the  roots  as  much  as  possible 
and  without  mangling  them.  Before 
planting  cut  off  all  the  bruised  ends  of 
the  roots  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  a 
sound  clean  cut  which  will  soon  callus, 
and  be  ready  to  send  out  young  roots 
for  feeders.'  The  very  best  time  to  dig 
and  transplant  the  trees  would  be  in 
the  Fall;  dig  good  big  holes,  big 
enough  to  receive  all  roots  without 
crowding,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  of 
three  or  four  inches  of  good  top  soil 
in  the  bottom,  and  then  fill  the  hole 
with  top  soil.  Mound  the  earth  around 
the  tree,  and  level  it  again  in  the 
Spring.  If  they  cannot  be  planted  in 
the  Fall,  then  plant  them  the  very  first 
thing  in  the  Spring.  These  seedlings 
have  been  growing  without  cultivation 
and  without  transplanting  and  it  will  be 
a  much  greater  shock  for  them  to  be 
dug  and  transplanted,  than  it  would  the 
nursery  grown  tree,  which  is  handled 
with  the  idea  of  transplanting. 

It  will  be  better  to  let  thfcse  trees 
grow  one  year  after  transplanting,  in 
orchard  rows,  before  grafting  them,  and 
the  orchard  row,  not  the  nursery  row, 
is  the  place  to  plant  them.  When  ready 
to  graft  them,  saw  off  the  whole  top  to 
the  height  wanted  to  start  the  top ;  split 
with  knife  or  grafting  chisel  only  far 
enough  so  that  the  split  can  be  pressed 
apart  to  receive  the  graft,  put  two 
grafts  in  each  stock.  The  following 
year  one  of  the  grafts  can  be  cut  away, 
otherwise  a  crotched  tree  will  be 
formed,  and  will  be  liable  to  split  apart 
when  of  bearing  age.  These  trees 
should  make  the  very  hardiest  and 
thriftiest  bodies  for  the  orchard  tree, 
but  must  be  given  good  clean  thorough 
cultivation  to  keep  them  growing  without  check  the 
first  year  after  transplanting.  Otherwise  they  may 
never  make  good  stocks.  The  stock  should  not  be  less 
than  one-half  inch  in  diameter  at  place  where  the 
graft  is  inserted,  but  three-quarters  inch  and  up  is 
better.  _  e.  s.  black.  • 

A  SELF-GRAFTED  OAK. 

I  send  you  a  photograph  of  a  tree  which  is  located 
on  my  farm  near  a  public  road,  also  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  W.  E.  &  H.  railway,  from  Hazelton  to 
Wilkes-Barre.  This  tree  is  quite  a  freak  of  nature. 
The  trunk  and  upright  is  White  oak,  and  the  arm 
extending  towards  the  right  is  Chestnut  oak.  The 
picture  of  this  tree  was  some  years  ago  on  exhibition 
at  the  great  Paris  Exposition  in  France.  This  tree  is 
supposed  to  have  been  grafted  by  nature,  by  the 
Chestnut  oak  tree  falling  on  the  White  oak,  in  such 


THE  TURKEY  THAT  ESCAPED  TFIE  AX.  Fig.  555. 
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a  way  that  it  imbedded  itself  so  firmly  that  it  grew 
fast  to  the  White  oak.  j.  s. 

Drums,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  question  of  natural  grafting  has 
been  submitted  to  a  number  of  horticulturists.  Mr. 
Oliver,  the  plant  propagator  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  says: 

“We  have  no  record  of  anything  of  this  sort.  We 
have,  however,  seen  trees  of  different  species  of  the 
same  genus  growing  together.  Whether  they  were 
united  so  that  one  could  support  the  two  tops  we  could 
not  say.  There  is,  however,  nothing  remarkable 
about  it.” 

Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett  says: 

“Natural  grafts  among  forest  trees  of  the  same 
species  are  not  uncommon,  but  grafts  among  trees  of 
■widely  separated  families  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  quite 
unknown.  I  have,  however,  seen  instances  of  trees 
interlocking  so  that  the  wood  of  one  was  very  thor¬ 
oughly  imbedded  in  the  other,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  cellular  connection  between  the  two.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  to  find  different  species  of  oaks 
forming  natural  grafts  as  is  mentioned  by  the  cor¬ 
respondent.  I  doubt,  however,  if  grafts  would  result 
from  branches  of  two  distinct  species  such  as  Lirio- 
dendron  and  oak  coming  together.  I  have,  however, 
seen  what  appealed  to  be  a  natural  graft  of  hemlock 
spruce  with  oak,  but  I  am  confident  there  was  no 
union,  although  no  careful  examination  was  made  of 
the  case  last  mentioned.” 


ANOTHER  NURSERY  STORY. 

In  1907  there  came  to  my  farm  H.  G.  Beckner,  who 
said  he  was  the  president  of  the  Capital  City  Nursery, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Tie  talked  me  into  buying  a  stock 
and  starting  a  nursery.  Then  E.  B.  Shellhouse  and  B. 
I,.  McCarty  appeared  on  the  job  and  proposed  to  bring 
three  or  four  experienced  men  to  plant  the  stock,  which 
they  did  and  were  to  receive  a  half  interest.  All  went 
well  for  a  while;  the  stock  grew  and  everything  seemed 
prosperous.  McCarty  pulled  out,  and  it  was  said  he  sick¬ 
ened  and  died.  In  April,  1908,  Shellhouse  borrowed  $140 
and  left,  taking  with  him  plats  of  stock,  since  which  time 
I  iiave  been  unable  to  find  either  of  them,  although  I 
have  written  to  all  of  them.  You  see  the  predicament  I 
am  in.  with  stock  of  tine  trees,  small  fruits,  etc.,  and 
no  moans  of  distinguishing  one  from  the  other.  What 
can  1  do?  What  is  the  standing  or  the  character  of 
the  Capital  City  Nursery?  f.  h. 

We  are  unable  to  find  this  firm  or  its  representa¬ 
tives.  The  commercial  agencies  fail  to  locate  them  in 
Indianapolis,  and  men  who  have  been  in  the  trade 
for  years  know  nothing  about  them.  We  believe  this 
is  an  old  fake  doing  business  under  a  new  name. 
You  do  not  say  what  sort  of  a  contract  you  signed. 
The  nursery  trees  as  they  stand  have  little  real  value. 
A  nurseryman  might  tell  some  of  them  by  their 
growth  and  appearance,  but  most  of  them  could  only 
be  sold  by  guessing  what  they  are.  This  is  a  new 
game,  and  we  cannot  see  what  the  promoters  expect 
to  get  out  of  it.  They  have  got  the  $140,  and  it  may  be 
a  bluff  game  to  accuse  you  of  mixing  up  the  labels 
and  trying  to  make  you  pay  “damages.”  We  have 
other  complaints  against  this  concern.  In  one  case 
they  induced  an  Ohio  farmer  in  Pike  Co.,  to  sign  a 
contract  for  1,210  grapevines,  at  22  cents  each.  Good 
vines  of  standard  varieties  are  offered  by  reliable 
growers  for  $6  per  hundred  more  or  less.  These 
fellows  actually  induced  the  farmer  to  agree  to  pay 
them  $206.20  for  vines  to  plant  one  acre.  This  farmer 
also  agreed  to  plant  the  vines  and  give  thorough 
culture,  “free  from  weeds”  for  two  years.  Then  the 
promoters  who  ran  the  scheme  said  they  would  pay 
one  cent  a  pound  or  50  cents  a  vine  for  the  crop 
and  do  all  the  picking  and  selling.  The  grape,  they 
claimed,  was  a  fine  new  variety!  There  was  no 
local  market  for  grapes  where  this  farmer  lived. 
He  was  simply  talked  into  the  scheme  by  a  slack- 
jawed  orator.  After  signing  the  order  for  the  vines 
this  farmer  became  uneasy,  since  the  company  would 
give  him  no  contract  to  carry  out  their  part  in  picking 
and  selling  the  grapes.  They  explained  that  they 
would  give  him  the  contract  when  they  delivered  the 
vines,  and  the  farmer  gave  his  note.  On  reading 
over  the  contract  we  find  a  clause  in  small  type  which 
states  that  the  order  may  be  cancelled  by  “sending 
50  per  cent  of  the  order  in  cash.” 

Under  the  circumstances  we  believe  this  proposed 
agreement  to  handle  the  crop  is  a  deception.  We 
advised  this  farmer  to  cancel  the  order  and  refuse 
the  vines  if  attempt  is  made  to  deliver  them.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  farmers  will  enter  such  schemes 
after  all  that  has  been  said.  We  have  exposed  such 
games  hundreds  of  times.  They  are  all  alike.  Such 
fakes  do  not  intend  to  trim  your  vines  or  trees  or  to 
pick  and  sell  the  fruit.  They  will  pick  your  pocket 
or  sell  your  note,  and  that  is  the  end  of  their  interest 
in  you.  Since  the  above  was  written  we  learn  that 
representatives  of  this  company  appeared  with  the 
grapevines  for  delivery.  They  offered  the  contract  to 
pick  and  sell  the  fruit  and  demanded  that  the  farmer 
sign  a  printed  note  for*  the  $266.20  payable  Jan.  1  with 
privilege  of  extending  to  third  year.  The  farmer 
knew  that  if  he  once  signed  that  note  he  was  done, 
for  it  could  be  cashed  or  traded  off,  and  the  farmer 


would  then  have  to  pay  it  regardless  of  the  contract 
He  offered  to  sign  a  non-negotiable  note  payable  in 
three  years.  This  kind  of  a  note  could  not  be  col¬ 
lected  until  the  nursery  firm  lived  up  to  its  contract. 
Of  course  they  did  not  want  any  such  note.  What 
thej*  wanted  was  something  they  could  cash  at  a  dis¬ 
count  and  then  get  out,  leaving  some  one  else  to  col¬ 
lect.  The  farmer  stood  firm  and  the  promoters  final¬ 
ly  got  out — taking  their  vines  along  with  them — 
breathing  terrible  threats  of  what  they  would  do  when 
they  got  their  lawyers  at  work ! 

THE  STUDY  OF  A  MULCHED  ORCHARD. 

A  Visit  to  the  Hitchings  Farm. 

Part  V. 

It  seems  impossible  to  talk  about  either  sod  or  cul¬ 
tivated  orchards  without  working  into  a  discussion. 
This  is  well,  provided  we  can  keep  the  discussion 
good-natured  and  to  the  point.  In  the  present  case  I 
have  already  received  many  letters.  Let  us  first  take 
this  one  from  Prof.  John  Craig: 

I  have  been  rending  yotir  articles  on  Hitehings’s  orchard 
experience  with  much  interest.  Do  you  know,  1  cannot 
help  thinking  that  you  seem  to  be  as  anxious  to  prove 
the  sod-mulch  system,  the  system,  as  you  think  some  other 
people  are  to  prove  the  clean  culture  plan,  the  only 
plan?  Now.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  make  a  rule 
or  a  generalization  which  will  hold  good  in  all  eases.  II 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over,  to  my  personal 
satisfaction,  that,  there  are  soils  on  which  anything  hut 
a  plain  tillage  system  would  he  unsatisfactory  and  un¬ 
profitable.  There  are  other  soils,  notably  the  clay  loams, 
characterized  by  abundant  moisture  but  not  over  wet, 
where  a  sod  system,  coupled  with  an  adequate  feeding 
system  which  will  supply  the  mineral  constituents,  will 
certainly  give  better  results  than  any  kind  of  clean  till¬ 
age,  supplemented  by  cover  crops.  But  then  I  think  there 
are  fewer  instances  of  this  kind  than  there  are  of  the 
kind  where  tillage  is  required.  In  other  words.  I  believe 
tillage  is  the  rule  and  sod  methods  the  exception.  Then 
again,  I  believe  that  the  sod  method,  successfully  con 
ducted,  requires  more  discrimination  and  better  judgment 
than  tbe  tillage  method.  There  is  no  question  also  that 
many  orchards  have  been  ruined  by  a  mistaken  notion  of 
what  the  sod  mulch  is.  I  have  not  seen  many  orchards 
ruined  by  the  tillage  method.  The  Alexander  apple  is 
notably  susceptible  to  blight.  If  it  is  seriously  attacked 
in  Mr.  Ilitchiugs's  orchard,  either  under  cultivation  or  in 
sod,  the  sensible  thing  in  my  judgment  would  be  to 

lake  the  trees  out  entirely.  The  establishment  of  blight 
in  an  apple  orchard  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

JOHN  CRAIG. 

No,  I  am  not  anxious  to  prove  the  sod-mulch 
system  best.  I  do  intend,  however,  that  this  system 
shall  be  fairly  treated  in  the  discussion.  1  do  not 

think  it  has  been  in  the  past.  With  a  good-sized 

orchard  of  my  own  coming  on,  I  want  to  know  how 
to  handle  it  to  best  advantage.  I  know  that  on  a 
steep  hillside  in  our  country,  with  the  gushing  Sum¬ 
mer  rains  we  often  have,  thorough  culture  is  orchard 
suicide.  Granting  all  that  Prof.  Craig  says  is  true, 
I  think  it  will  pay  us  to  learn  just  what  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  under  which  sod  culture  will  pay.  I 

think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  Hitchings  has 
made  it  pay,  and  that  it  is  wise  to  try  to  analyze  his 
methods.  As  for  the  Alexander  apple,  I  do  not 
understand  that  this  variety  blights  in  sod  but  rather 
produces  beautiful  fruit.  That  being  so  I  should  call 
it  better  advice  to  put  the  trees  back  in  sod  and  keep 
them  there. 

Prof.  Craig  is  disposed  to  be  very  fair  in  this  discus¬ 
sion,  as  his  note  indicates.  Some  of  the  “cultivators,” 
however,  carry  their  zeal  too  far.  If  they  would  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them  they  may  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  one  of  our  readers : 

It  is  really  quite  curious  to  notice  the  well-nigh  relig¬ 
ious  enthusiasm  with  which  the  major  part  of  the  scien¬ 
tifically  trained  agriculturists  deify  the  use  of  the  plow 
in  the  growing  of  fruit  trees.  Within  a  year  I  have 
heard  a  State  ofiicial  express  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
sanity  of  the  sod-mulch  method  of  apple  growing,  and 
upon  inquiry  he  frankly  admitted  that  be  had  never  seen 
a  sod-mulehed  orchard.  The  confusion  in  people’s  minds 
between  an  uncultivated  orchard  and  a  sod-mulch  orchard 
is  quite  general,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  of  its  readers  who  have  ever  seen  an  apple 
orchard  which  has  for  a  period  of  10  years  had  left  upon 
it  everything  that  the  ground  produced  except  apples. 
Such  orchards  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  I  think  the  read¬ 
ers  would  like  to  know  how  many  there  are.  J.  b.  s. 

Now  that  gets  right  down  to  business.  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  when  you  find  such  an  orchard  with 
10  years’  accumulation  of  organic  matter,  you  will 
find  a  good  one.  And  now  let  us  consider  this  proposi¬ 
tion  from  the  same  writer: 

An  experiment  is  not  an  experiment  unless  it  compares 
two  things  which  are  alike  in  all  respects  but  one.  in 
which  a  difference  in  cause  can.  therefore,  be  fairly  traced 
as  parent  to  a  difference  in  effect.  Tbe  apple  business  is 
an  attempt  to  make  money.  The  real  comparison  of  the 
two  methods  of  prosecuting  it  should  be  considered  finally 
in  the  question  of  cash  cost  and  cash  return.  It  is. 
therefore,  unfair  to  compare  sod-mulch,  costing  $1  or 
less  per  acre,  and  cultivation  and  cover-cropping  costing 
several  dollars  per  acre.  To  make  this  comparison  fair 
we  should  spend  as  much  money  upon  one  method  as  tbe 
other,  which  would  mean,  of  course,  some  fertilizer  for 
tbe  sod-mulch  trees  to  equal  in  cash  cost  tbe  labor,  seeds, 
wear  and  tear  and  fertilizer  put  upon  tbe  cultivated 
orchard.  I  ask  for  information  if  anybody  has  ever  made 
such  a  test.  J-  R-  s- 

If  there  are  any  such  tests  on  record  we  would 
like  to  have  the  figures.  I  feel  that  the  experiment  in 
that  Western  New  York  orchard  two  years  ago  would 
have  been  more  practical  and  useful  if  fertilizers  or 
manure  had  been  used  in  the  sod  part  in  value  equal 
to  the  cost  of  cultivating  and  seeding  the  other  part. 
As  we  tried  to  explain  on  page  962,  the  grass  on  that 
sod  orchard  took  plant  food  from  the  soil  and  held 
it  away  from  the  trees  until  the  hay  could  decay. 
I  have  no  wish  to  go  back  of  that  experiment,  for  I 

know  it  was  designed  to  compare  two  standard 

0 


methods  of  working  orchards  in  Western  New  York. 
We  also  remember  that  during  that  discussion  several 
well-known  fruit  growers  reported  experiments  in 
using  manure  in  sod  orchards.  What  we  want  now 
is  to  hear  from  people  who  have  followed  the  plan 
of  taking  nothing  but  apples  out  of  the  orchard.  My 
judgment  is  that  when  we  get  all  the  facts  we  shall 
find  there  are  more  conditions  under  which  sod  will 
pay  than  Prof.  Craig  mentions. 

When  we  hunt  for  the  situation  best  suited  to 
“mulching”  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  following : — 

My  belief  is  that  on  rather  dry  soils  with  little  humus 
the  mulch  method  would  not  be  as  valuable  as  the  culture 
method,  because  there  would  not  lie  moisture  enough  to 
keep  up  the  growth  of  grass  and  the  best  growth  of 
tree  and  fruit,  unless  tbe  supply  of  humus  was  increased 
by  adding  humus-making  material,  such  as  stable  manure 
or  swamp  bay,  etc.,  hauled  on.  Some  of  the  best  turf 
orchards  I  know  of  are  on  heavy,  natural  grass  soil, 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  moisture  not  far  below 
the  surface.  On  such  soils  the  amount  of  moisture  is 
ample  to  keep  up  a  healthy  growth  of  the  trees  and 
fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  vigorous  growth  of 
grass.  When  this  grass  is  cut  and  allowed  to  rot  on 
the  soil  it  adds  greatly  to  the  fertility  available  for  the 
trees.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  in  some 
cases  it  might  pay  to  haul  on  some  cheap  mulch-making 
material  to  increase  the  amount  of  mulch,  and  increase 
the  growth  of  grass  (that  is  for  a  few  years),  until  the 
growth  of  >n'ass  was  enough  to  make  the  amount  of 
mulch  sufficient  to  hold  the  moisture  needed  by  the  trees. 
1  believe  that  in  all  lines  of  cropping  we  need  to  place 
more  weight  on  the  humus  question  because  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  available  water  supply  and  potential  fertility. 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS. 

I  think  that  comes  close  to  it,  for  the  water  supply 
is  really  more  important  than  plant  food.  The  Gene¬ 
va  Experiment  Station  claims  there  was  more  humus 
in  the  cultivated  soil  of  the  Western  New  York 
orchard  than  in  the  mulched  soil.  h.  w.  c. 


ROSES  FOR  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 
Ornamental  Planting  Around  the  Farm  Home. 

Part  III. 

PROTECTION. — Even  with  hardy  roses,  Winter 
protection  or  a  mulch  pays.  Our  practice  is  about 
middle  of  December,  or  when  ground  is  frozen  well, 
to  bank  the  rose  bush  borders  V/2  to  two  feet  high 
with  coarse  horse  manure,  being  extremely  careful  to 
place  only  dry  material  next  to  and  around  canes  from 
ground  up.  Short  sticks,  stove  wood  or  boards  will 
hold  mulch  in  place  against  that  old  hen  and  wind. 
Mulch  is  removed  about  April  1.  This  mulch  does 
double  duty  in  affording  protection  and  supplying  con¬ 
siderable  fertility.  Practically  this  is  all  the  direct 
fertilizing  the  roses  receive.  Winding  the  canes  with 
burlap,  or  packing  in  long  straw  is  a  step  farther 
in  protection  against  fierce  cold  zero  winds. 

PLANS.— Roses  grow  and  bloom  well  on  the  lawn, 
but  will  give  larger  and  more  blooms  if  put  in  garden 
where  high  culture  is  more  practicable.  Planting 
plans  vary  according  to  taste.  If  planted  in  single 
straight  rows,  they  may  be  somewhat  crowded,  rang¬ 
ing  from  15  to  30  inches  apart  for  the  moderate  and 
free  growers,  and  two  to  three  feet  apart  for  the 
vigorous  ones.  But  if  rowed  both  ways,  V/2  to  four 
feet  apart  would  he  the  extremes  for  close  or  wide 
setting.  Close  planting  is  not  recommended,  except  for 
experts  where  space  is  limited.  A  round  bed  of  roses 
has  some  meritorious  points,  such  as  compactness 
and  affording  economy  in  maintenance,  yet  is  suitab'e 
only  for  special  places.  A  raised  or  sunken  round  bed, 
eight  feet  in  diameter  contains  50%  square  feet  and 
is  large  enough  for  a  dozen  roses.  Bed  is  simple  to 
lay  out  and  execute.  Place  a  round  stake  where  cen¬ 
ter  of  bed  is  wanted  and  by  a  double,  endless  string 
around  center  stake  and  marking  stick,  mark  out  cir¬ 
cles  eight  feet,  remove  sod  if  bed  is  to  *be  sunk,  then 
six  feet  and  two  feet.  The  circumference  of  each  is 
respectively  25.13  feet,  18.84  feet  and  6.28  feet.  1  he 
inner  two-foot  circle  will  take  four  roses,  18%  inches 
apart  on  circle.  The  six-foot  circle  will  take  eight 
roses,  28%  inches  apart.  The  inner  circle  could  be 
climbers  or  vigorous  growers ;  six-foot  circle  perpet¬ 
ual  s. 

SUPPORTS. — If  climbers  are  set  in  center  of  bed, 
a  gas  pipe,  1%-inch  by  10  feet  long  could  be  set  at 
the  center  three  feet  in  the  ground  and  strings  or 
wires  run  from  holes  in  top  of  pipe  to  each  climber 
as  supports.  Or  four  pieces  of  pipe  same  size  and 
length  could  be  set  one  at  each  climber.  And  to  go 
a  step  farther  a  piece  of  1%-inch  pipe,  22  feet  long, 
bent  in  U  shape,  or  half  round  for  top,,  with  sides 
two  feet  apart  and  parallel,  and  set  three  feetf  in  the 
ground  could  be  used.  Two  of  these  set  at  right 
angles  at  and  crossing  at  the  top.  would  furnish  ample 
cane  space  and  support.  Gas  pipe  three-quarters-inch 
by  5%  feet  long,  driven  two  feet  into  the  ground, 
provides  satisfactory  and  permanent  support  to  tie  to 
for  free  and  vigorous  growers.  To  go  still  further 
each  p:pe  should  .be  threaded  at  top  and  fitted  with  a 
cap  and  bottom  pointed  or  sharpened.  In  setting  pipe, 
a  crowbar  should  be  used  for  making  starting  hole, 
say  1%  foot  deep,  then  pipe  driven  home  and  to 
posit:on  by  a  sledge  hammer.  A  %-inch  iron  tri¬ 
angular  link,  one  inch  in  diameter  at  one  end  and 
two  inches  at  other  end  and  four  inches  long,  inside 
measurements,  and  a  double  wedging  hardwood  block, 
which  nicely  fits  both  link  and  pipe,  adjustable  at  any 
height,  and  instantly  adjusted  to  or  removed  from 
pipe,  is  a  good  sort  of  a  toggle  to  -strike  on  with 
sledge  in  driving  pipe._  Th:s  toggle  arrangement  pre¬ 
vents  damaging,  battering  or  marring  of  pipe,  threads, 
cap  or  paint.  The  Spring,  while  ground  is  soft,  is 
best  time  to  set  pipe.  Often  second-hand  pipe  can  be 
purchased  at  a  sacrifice  and  if  not  damaged  it  is  good 
enough.  Pipe  should  be  pamted  dark  green  and  re¬ 
touched  after  driving.  While  there  are  several  diffi¬ 
culties  in  rose  culture,  as  in  any  branch  of  work,  a 
few  of  these  infinitesimal  obstacles  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cheat  or  scare  you  out  of  the  pleasure,  glory 
and  inspiration  derived  from  home-grown  roses.  It 
is  intellectual  advancement,  developing  a  love  for 
higher  thinking  and  better  living. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  e.  martin. 
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A  NEW  YORK  STATE  GAME  FARM. 

In  the  picturesque  and  fertile  Chenango  Valley, 
near  the  village  of  Sherborne,  is  located  the  first  and 
only  State  game  farm  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
wild  fowls,  and  especially  the  so-called  English  peas¬ 
ant.  A  visit  to  the  farm  and  a  chat  with  its  keeper 
Harry  T.  Rogers,  convinces  one  that  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  State  in  establishing  this  game  farm 
is  sure  to  be  realized  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Rogers  and  his  estimable  helpmate  Mrs.  Rogers.  For 
five  years  Mr.  Rogers  was  keeper  of  the  Illinois  State 
game  farm  and  when  California  started  in  the  game 
raising  business  he  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the 
farm,  but  declined,  consenting,  however,  to  furnish 
them  specifications  for  its  equipment.  The  game  farm, 
consisting  of  about  200  acres,  is  situated  about  one 
mile  northwest  of  Sherburne  village,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chenango  River,  and  is  a  very  desirable  spot,  as 
well  as  having  most  natural  environment  for  propa¬ 
gating  game  birds.  About  50  acres  of  the  farm  lies 
along  the  river  bottom,  and  the  remainder  rises  back 
on  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  foothills.  New  York 
State  has  a  very  efficient  Fish  Forest  and  Game  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Hon.  J.  S.  Whipple.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  an  appropriation  was  obtained  from  the 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  farm. 

The  farm  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  State  in 
the  late  Spring  of  the  present  year  at  a  price  some¬ 
thing  like  $7,000,  and  was  immediately  put  under  the 
supervision  of  the  present  keeper.  The  buildings  con¬ 
sist  of  a  large  commodious  home  built  about  25  years 
ago,  a  nearly  new  carriage  and  horse  barn  and  a  large 
barn  that  will  accommodate  about  50  head  of  stocky 
with  ample  space  for  hay,  grain  and  other  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  This  larger  barn  Mr.  Rogers  tells  me  the 
management  intends  to  convert  into  a  poultry-raising 
plant,  as  biddy  seems  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
propagating  the  pheasant  chicks.  The  bulk  of  the 
birds  now  on  the  farm  were  hatched  under  the  com¬ 
mon  barnyard  hen,  who  seems  to  take  kindly  to  her 
new  offspring,  sitting  upon  20  or  30  eggs  at  one 
■sitting.  At  the  present  time  about  five  acres  are  en¬ 
closed  with  poultry  netting  nine  feet  high,  with  an 
additional  two  feet  at  the  bottom  of  netting  of  finest 
mesh  extending  seven  inches  into  the  ground,  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  minks,  rats,  skunks  and 
other  rodents,  as  well  as  the  family  cat 
and  dog  that  the  young  birds  easily  fall  a 
prey  to..  Inside  this  enclosed  field  are 
numerous  pens,  about  10  x  30  feet,  in¬ 
geniously  made  of  poultry  netting  and 
covered  over  the  top  with  the  same,  and 
arranged  in  rows  like  village  streets. 

The  pens  are  portable,  and  are  moved 
from  time  to  time  to  guard  as  far  as 
possible  against  vermin  and  insect  pests. 

In  these  pens  the  young  birds  are  kept 
until  they  get  their  growth  and  reach 
maturity  or  nearly  so,  when  they  are 
let  out  to  roam  and  exercise  in  the  en¬ 
closed  five-acre  field,  one  wing  being 
clipped  to  prevent  their  flying  over  the 
enclosure  when  frightened  by  any 
strange  object.  The  young  birds  mature 
very  quickly,  only  taking  two  months  to 
reach  full  maturity.  The  hen  pheasant 
is  a  very  prolific  layer,  laying  about  30 
eggs  in  her  wild  state  before  she  sits, 
and  about  60  in  captivity.  It  takes  2S 
days  for  hatching  the  chicks.  The  eggs 
have  a  very  thick  shell  and  very  thick 
and  meaty  inside.  Mr.  Rogers  says  you 
can  toss  one  up  15  feet  high  and  it  will 
strike  the  ground  without  breaking. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  about 
600  mature  pheasants  on  the  farm  of  this 
year's  raising.  Next  year  Mr.  Rogers 
expects  to  raise  6,000  chicks  and  produce 
12,000  eggs  for  shipping  to  breeders  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  The  price  of 
the  eggs  is  $4  for  20  eggs,  about  what  an 
ordinary  hen  will  cover.  Flans  are  now 
on  foot  to  enclose  150  acres  of  the  farm 
for  the  breeding  and  raising  of  wild 
fowl ;  500  partridges  of  our  own  Ameri¬ 
can  type  are  expected  at  the  farm  the 
present  month  for  next  season’s  breed 
ing,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  also 
will  be  raised  in  great  numbers  the  coming  year.  As 
soon  as  there  is  a  surplus  of  partridges  and  pheasants 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  farm  for  breeding  purposes, 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  responsible  people  throughout 
the  State  to  be  turned  loose.  The  pheasant  is  much 
more  domesticated  than  most  other  wild  fowl,  as  they 
build  their  nests  in  the  open  in  clumps  of  brush  or  tall 
grass,  and  often  very  near  the  farm  buildings  where 
foxes  and  other  animals  are  not  so  apt  to  prowl, 
while  the  partridge  hikes  to  the  timber  in  ■secluded 
spots,  and  only  lays  eight  to  12  eggs,  and  oftener  but 


five  or  six.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  pheasant  eggs 
prove  to  be  fertile  while  but  50  per  cent  of  partridge 
eggs  are  fertile. 

The  pheasant  is  very  prolific,  more  easily  raised 
than  the  ordinary  barnyard  fowl,  and  has  the  instinct 
to  shift  for  himself,  and  to  protect  himself  from 
danger,  cold  and  hunger,  more  than  any  other  wild 
or  domestic  fowl,  requiring  very  little  attention  after 


fiery  red.  He  has  a  tail  nearly  two  feet  in  length 
consisting  of  but  two  quills,  which  he  carries  straight 
out  except  when  he  is  pursued  or  in  hiding;  then 
they  stand  straight  up.  I  am  told  the  acquiring  and 
maintaining  this  game  farm  is  without  a  penny  of 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  as  the  whole  amount  is  taken 
from  the  fund  raised  by  the  gunners’  license  of  $1 
per  year.  From  the  fact  that  these  birds  are  de¬ 
stroyers  of  insect  pests,  and  can  be  raised  so  easily 
with  profit  to  the  farmer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  joys 
of  the  hunter  at  having  the  forest  and  waste  places 
stocked  with  game,  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
hunter  is  paying  the  bills,  it  does  not  seem  a  bad 
idea  after  all.  f.  d.  squiers. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  several  counties  of  New  York  the 
pheasant  is  denounced  as  a  pest,  and  many  farmers 
are  bitter  against  their  introduction.  There  is  sure 
to  be  considerable  opposition  to  the  plan  of  introducing 
them  generally  as  game  birds. 


OAK  TREE  WITH  NATURAL  GRAFTING.  Fig.  556. 

he  is  two  weeks  old.  They  are  not  a  menace  to  farm 
crops  as  many  suppose,  rarely,  if  ever,  molesting 
growing  crops.  They  are  insectivorous  birds  and 
subsist  almost  wholly  on  bugs,  worms,  ants,  and  all 
forms  of  insect  life,  and  seem  especially  fond  of  the 
Potato  beetle.  They  are  easily  domesticated,  and  on 
the  whole  it  seems  they  would  be  a  profitable  bird 
for  the  farmer  to  raise.  Mr.  Rogers  claims  a  pair 


MORE  ABOUT  LOCOMOTIVE  SPARKS. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  large  coals  of  fire  are  ever  puffed 
through  the  screen  of  a  locomotiye?  Yes,  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  proper  draft  appliance  applied  to  the  smoke- 
box,  or  front-end  of  the  engine,  or  by  the  screen  not 
being  the  proper  mesh,  and  sometimes  the  screen  is 
inot  properly  adjusted.  Sometimes  the  smokebox  gets 
filled  up  with  live  cinders  and  the  screen  would  be 
burnt  out,  but  it  would  not  be  for  more  than  one 
•trip,  as  on  most  roads  the  engines  are  inspected  at 
the  ash-pit  and  the  screen  would  be  renewed.  But  the 
deflector-plate  and  smoke-box  arrangements  must  also 
be  adjusted  to  suit  the  proper  conditions  of  firing, 
and  dampers  must  be  in  good  order  to  act  as  damp¬ 
ers.  I  note  the  size  of  a  piece  of  coal  supposed  to 
come  from  a  locomotive  alive,  on  page  702.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  Jerseyman  or  his  article  on  page  703;  I  have 
seen  the  same  and  millions  of  them.  About  one- 
quarter  the  size  of  Fig.  404  should  be  about  what 
ought  to  come  out,  and  if  the  engine  has  the  proper 
draft  app’iance  and  properly  adjusted  the  cinders 
would  not  come  out  alive,  (but  they  must  some  out 
somehow).  The  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  and  L.  V.  R.  R. 
run  out  of  Jersey  City  side  by  side.  Anyone  can  note 
the  difference  at  night.  The  Central  has 
the  proper  arrangement  of  draft  appli¬ 
ance  to  prevent  throwing  live  sparks, 
while  the  Lehigh  has  not.  This  alone 
will  prove  the  answer  to  your  question  ; 
that  is,  I  mean  it  will  prove  the  answer 
I  give  you.  A  fireman  of  to-day  has  a 
hard  life  and  a  hard  battle  to  fight  on 
the  big  engines  with  poor  coal  the  com¬ 
panies  give  him,  to  hold  the  steam  pres¬ 
sure  and  make  his  run  on  time;  yet  he 
is  seldom  given  credit,  and  he  must  be 
a  man  of  iron  nerve  as  well  as  strength. 
I  earnestly  hope  the  public  and  readers 
will  not  hold  the  fireman  altogether  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  live  sparks  that  are 
thrown  from  the  smoke-stacks  of  loco¬ 
motives.  R.  R.  FIREMEN. 


A  GROUP  OF  ENGLISH  PHEASANTS.  Fig.  557. 


SCENE  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  GAME  FARM.  Fig.  558 


of  them  can  be  kept  a  year  for  less  than  50  cents, 
and  a  pair  of  the  mature  birds  are  worth  $2  to  $3  in 
market,  and  prime  birds  $6  to  $9  per  trio  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  size  of  the  English  ring-neck 
pheasant,  the  variety  raised  here,  is  three  to  3*4  pounds 
for  the  female,  and  four  to  five  pounds  for  the  male. 
Their  plumage  is  a  light  brown,  with  black  spot  some¬ 
thing  like  the  large  hoot  owl,  except  the  male  birds 
have  nearly  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  on  their 
breast,  neck  and  head,  with  a  white  ring  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  sides  of  his. head  are 


POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  CROPS. 

My  advice  given  on  page  863,  to  the 
man  with  13  acres,  has  been  criticised  by 
G.  T.  H.  on  page  923,  as  he  understood 
it.  I  should  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
“orchard”  which  I  supposed  was  on  the 
place  was  an  apple  orchard,  and  there  . 
is  nothing  better  for  an  apple  orchard 
than  hens  and  chickens.  But  you  cannot 
grow  chickens  in  a  peach  orchard,  let 
alone  strawberries.  The  chickens  running 
among  the  peach  trees,  make  the  ground 
too  rich  in  nitrogen,  forcing  a  very  tender 
growth  of  wood,  and  resulting  in 
severe  winter-killing.  As  to  the  other 
criticism,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
We  get  our  chickens  so  far  along  that 
they  need  little  care  other  than  feeding 
and  watering  by  June  i.  We  sold  over 
$200  worth  of  strawberries  this  year, 
from  the  land  between  two  rows  of  peach 
trees  that  were  well  loaded  with  choice 
fruit  at  the  same  time.  We  raise  all  the 
corn  we  can,  and  a  good  lot  of  cabbage 
every  year,  also  turnips  and  clover.  While  I  have 
read  the  story  of  the  Indiana  strawberry  grower’s  hard 
luck  I  have  known  two.  brothers  who  have  sold  $i,ooo 
worth  of  strawberries  off  one  acre,  so  you  can  offset 
one  story  with  the  other,  and  you  will  find  that  it 
comes  down  to  these  three,  the  man,  the  market  and 
the  soil.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

A  child  in  New  Jersey  lost  its  leer  in  a  trolley  acci¬ 
dent  and  a  jury  gave  the  parents  $8,000  damages.  A 
judge  calls  this  excessive,  partly  because  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  artificial  limbs  makes  the  loss  of  a  leg  less  of 
a  disaster  than  formerly. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  qnery  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  ashing  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  3 


PRECOCIOUS  YELLOW  TRANSPARENT. 

E.  J.  L.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. — Can  you  tell 
me  something  about  the  Yellow  Transparent 
apple,  especially  as  to  habits  and  growth? 
In  a  bunch  of  trees  that  came  to  me  late  in 
the  Spring  of  1907  there  were  three  of  the 
above  variety.  All  the  trees  were  bo  small 
that  I  decided  to  plant  in  a  nursery  row, 
sotting  about  one  foot  apart,  where  they 
have  stood  without  further  attention  since. 
This  Summer  one  of  the  Yellow  Transparent 
trees  bore  and  matured  in  perfect  form  two 
medium  size  apples  hanging  close  together 
on  one  twig.  The  tree  is  the  smallest  in 
the  row,  measuring  not  over  four  feet  in 
height,  and  perhaps  three-fourths  inch  in 
diameter  near  the  ground.  Is  it  possible 
that  this  little  tree,  if  transplanted  and 
cared  for,  would  continue  to  hear,  or  was 
this  crop  only  a  freak?  Which  would  be 
better.  Spring  or  Fall  for  transplanting? 

Ans. — The  Yellow  Transparent  is  of 
Russian  origin,  and  I  believe  came  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  about  1870.  Since  that  time  it 
has  become  widely  disseminated  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Like  most  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  varieties,  it  bears  when  very  young. 

I  have  seen  one-year  grafts  or  buds 
bent  down  to  the  ground  with  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  two  to  three  good-sized  apples, 
and  when  transplanted  to  the  orchard, 
it  continues  its  natural  bent  of  early 
bearing.  The  tree  is  of  upright  growth, 
with  light-colored  bark,  and,  like  the 
Oldenburg  and  Tetofsky,  never  attains 
any  great  size.  On  light  or  loamy  soil 
it  makes  an  excellent  variety  for  a 
filler.  The  fruit  is  fair  size,  pale  37el- 
low  when  ripe,  covered  with  a  heavy 
white  bloom,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
a  wax  made  fruit.  This  bloom  is  easily 
destroyed  by  handling,  and  the  flesh  is 
so  very  tender  that  it  bruises  almost  as  , 
easily  as  the  Early  Rivers  peach.  The  ! 
tree  is  badly  subject  to  twig  blight,  and 
these  are  its  bad  and  only  defects,  and 
the  ones  that  have  kept  it  from  becom¬ 
ing  a  popular  orchard  variety.  I  know 
one  man  in  the  southwestern  end  of  : 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  who  has  had 
several  hundred  trees  of  the  Yellow 
Transparent  fruiting  for  years  past,  and 
he  has  made  money  out  of  his  orchard. 
They  are  planted  on  light,  sandy  soil; 
he  handles  them  with  great  care,  and 
delivers  them  by  wagon  to  a  market, 
10  miles  from  his  orchard,  e.  s.  black. 


Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  in  Tennessee. 

R.  J.,  Elmwood •,  Tenn. — 1.  I  wish  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  how  I  should  treat  my  asparagus. 
Last  Spring  I  bought  100  two-year-old 
plants,  of  which  1  have  8S  living.  I  planted 
them  in  two  rows  four  feet  apartT  and  about 
two  feet  in  the  row.  The  ground  is  a  rich 
loam,  two  feet  to  clay,  and  a  limestone  soil. 
They  are  now  about  three  feet  tall  and  look 
well  and  vigorous,  and  are  still  sending  up 
more  shoots.  I  have  plenty  of  horse  ma¬ 
nure.  How  much  shotild  1  put  on  and 
when?  Ought  the  tops  to  be  cut  off  when 
frost  comes,  and  ought  I  to  use  any  of  it 
next  Spring?  It  is  wholly  for  family  use. 
Fertilizers  are  of  no  practical  use  on  our 
limestone  soil,  in  fact  in  some  experiments 
tarried  on  in  this  county  by  the  experiment 
station,  appear  to  be  detrimental,  and  in 
no  case  paid  for  themselves,  I  believe. 
Manure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  very 
beneficial,  even  in  small  quantities.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  shows  that  all  we  need  is  humus. 
2.  How  ought  rhubarb  to  be  treated?  About 
the  same  as  asparagus  except  the  depth  of 
planting,  and  what  variety  would  be  the 
best  for  this  climate? 

Ans. — 1.  R.  J.  seems  to  have  the  whole 
question  of  manure  for  his  asparagus, 
as  he  -says  that  commercial  fertilizers 
are  no  good  and,  if  anything  harmful 
to  his  soil ;  this  being  true  then  stable 
manure  is  the  verv  best  thing  for  him 
to  apply.  Cover  the  bed  with  manure 
two  or  three  inches  deep  this  Fall  or 
early  Winter,  after  cutting  off  the  dead 
tops,  which  should  be  removed  and 
burned.  As  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  fork  in  this  ma¬ 
nure  and  keep  the  ground  cultivated  and 
free  from  weeds.  If  the  asparagus 
starts  up  good  and  strong  next  Spring  . 


it.  might  hot •  injure  it  to-qut.  it > for  ja 
short  period;  more  well-rotted  stable 
manure  could  be  worked  in  and  the 
ground  kept  loose  and  clean.  The  tops 
of  asparagus  should  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  ground  and  burned  as  soon  as  the 
frost  kills  them,  and  thus  destroy  all 
disease  germs,  such  as  rust.  2.  The  best 
variety  of  rhubarb  is  Myatt's  Linnaeus, 
and  as  it  is  a  gross  feeder  the  more 
manure  applied  the  larger  and  better  will 
be  the  stalks.  Rhubarb  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  sheltered  place,  open  to  the 
south,  the  chief  value  of  this  plant  be¬ 
ing  earliness.  Cover  well  with  manure 
for  Winter  and  cultivate  well  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  When  stalks  show  signs  of  age 
by  becoming  small  and  numerous,  take 
up  the  old  stools  in  Fall  or  very 
early  Spring  and  divide  them  into 
small  clumps,  which  will  renew  their- 
vigor.  Never  plant  large  clumps  of  rhu¬ 
barb.  e.  s.  BLACK. 

Maple  Leaves  and  Apples. 

A.  J.  B.  (No  Address). — California  papers 
report  that  W.  N.  White,  of  New  York, 
made  the  statement  that  the  color  of  maple 
leaves  indicated  the  varieties  of  apples  to 
be  grown.  AYlien  the  leaves  turn  yellow  he 
claimed  yellow  apples  shoulud  he  planted, 
and  when  they  turned  red  the  red  va¬ 
rieties  should  grow  best.  Is  there  anything 
to  this  pretty  theory? 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  so.  It  would 
first  be  necessary  to  show  that  in  some 
sections  maple  leaves  always  turn  yel¬ 
low,  while  elsewhere  they  always  turn 
red.  Who  could  prove  any  such  thing? 
Our  -observation  is  that  a  dry  Summer, 
early  or  late  frost,  variety  of  trees,  and 
some  other  causes  have  much  to  do  with 
coloring  forest  leaves.  We  have  seen 
quite  wide  variations  in  color  in  a  single 
maple  grove.  This  year  after  the  very- 
dry  season  some  of  our  Baldwin  apple 
trees,  after  maturing  a  crop  of  very 
dark  red  apples,  turned  their  leaves  after 
the  first  hard  frost  into  a  dark  yellow. 


MITCHELL  FEED  AND 
MANURE  CARRIER. 

Til©  only  outside  steel  frame  swinging  track  on  the 
market  that  needs  no  posts  in  the  yard.  We  man¬ 
ufacture  a  full  line  of  steel  and  cable  tracking  car- 


ORCHARDS  RECLAIMED! 

Is  that  a  new  one  ? 

Perhaps,  but  it  expresses 
our  work.  We  will  take  your 
run-down  orchard,  examine 
it  and  tell  yon  what  it  needs. 
Prune,  repair,  spray,  give 
cultural  and  fertilizing  di¬ 
rections,  and  if  it  can  he  put 
on  a  paying  basis  we  will  do 
it.  If  not,  we  will  tell  you, 
when  we  examine  it.  Write 
and  ask  about  it. 

C.  E.  Persons  &  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Port  Wayne,  Ind. 


FARM  FOR  QAI  F“°ne  of  the  best -GRAIN  or 
lAniW  run  CALL  dairy  FARMS  in  Central 
New  York.  For  description,  price  and  terms, 
address  JAMES  PRAZEK,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


I  ppCO— Eight-room  house;  2  barns  30x10 
U  I  HullLO  each;  water  the  best;  granary;  all 
machine  worked  land;  raised  22  bushels  wheat  to 
acre  this  year.  $1,600,  one  half  cash;  must  go. 

We  have  ;>o0  farms  for  sale. 

HALL  S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.Y. 


Virginia,  the  Ideal  State^  owing  to 
its  mild  winter  climate,  good  roads, 
schools,  well- watered  ami  productive 
farms,  where  money-making  is  as¬ 
sured  550  Acres’ CHARLOTTE 
COUNTY,  VIRGINIA,  $8,250. 

Located  2 \4  niilea  from  station  on 
Tidewater  Railway.  Wood  and  tim¬ 
ber  laud  within  a  mile  of  switch  on 
railway:  mail  daily:  schools  and 
churches  convenient  ;  200  acres 

*ed,  one-half  level,  80  acres  in  hard¬ 
wood,  pine  and  poplar  timber,  liiO  second 
growth.  Well-watered  and  specially 
adapted  to  cattle  raising.  The  main  resi¬ 
dence  is  located  in  a  magnificent  oak  and 
hickory  grove  of  13  acres.  Other  bargains  in 
Virginia  farms.  Write  today  for  information. 


VENABLE  S  FORD. 


dead  What  Cornell  University  Has  to  Say  About  the 
NIAGARA  BRAND  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION: 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  us,  under 'date  of  Nov.  6, 
1909,  by  Prof.  H.  H.Whetzel,  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. : 

1  beg  to  say  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  October  29,  that  the  report  on  the  summer's  work, 
with  the  Lime  Sulphur  for  the  control  of  Apple  Scab,  will  be  ready  for  you  within  a  week  Mr. 
Wallace  is  now  preparing  the  photographs  and  the  last  draft  of  the  report.  An  examination  of 
his  summarized  data  shows  that,  for  this  season  ir.  the  partienlar  orchard  where  the  work  was 
carried  on.  Greenings  sprayed  with  Lime  Sulphur  and  Bordeaux,  with  Arsenate  of  Lead  used  in 
each  case,  gave  results  very  much  In  favor  of  the  Lime  Sulphnr.  The  Lime  Sulphur  was  used  at 
the  rate  of  I  gallon  to  30  of  water,  and  the  Bordeaux  was  made  at  the  rate  of  3-4-50.  Arsenate  of 
Lead  was  added  In  each  case,  0  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  the  mixture.  Careful  counts  of  the  fruit 
at  the  time  of  picking  show  that  on  the  unspraved  tree6  42  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  more  or  less 
affected  with  the  scab.  On  the  trees  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  this  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent;  on 
those  sprayed  with  Niagara  Lime  8ulphur  to  3.6  per  cent.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  Lime 
Sulphur  is  just  as  effective  as  the  Bordeaux,  the  slight  difference  of  .0  of  1  per  cent  being  within 
the  range  of  variation  that  woald  be  expected  in  comparing  any  two  plats  treated  alike.  On  the 
other  hand,  trees  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  showed  82  per  cent  of  the  apples  russeted,  many  of 
these  so  badly  defaced  and  distorted  In  form  as  to  seriously  harm  the  appearance  of  the  Iruit. 

The  Codling  Moth  was  just  as  effectively  controlled  by  the  Arsenate  of  Head  In  the  Lime  Sul¬ 
phur  as  in  the  Bordeaux.  The  wormy  fruit  was  reduced  from  25  per  cent  on  the  ui.sprayed,  to 
331  per  cent  on  those  sprayed  with  Bordeaux,  and  on  the  trees  sprayed  with  Lime  Sulphur  and 
Arsenate  of  Lead  the  Codling  Moth  injury  was  reduced  to  1.3  per  cent.  The  full  details  of  the 
experiments  and  the  results  obtained  will  of  course  be  included  in  the  report  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  results  of  the  present  seasOD  will  he  borne  out  by  those  of  following  years. 
While  there  was  no  burning  of  the  foliage  in  onr  experiments  on  the  apples  this  season,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  best  dilution  for  this  purpose  must  range  somewhere  between  1  (of  the 
Niagara  brand)  to  20  to 40  of  water,  since  Mr.  Wallace  has  found  that  the  spores  of  the  apple 
scab  fungus  may  germinate  to  a  considerable  extent  in  a  dilution  of  1-50.  This  point,  as  well  as 
many  others  in  connection  with  the  problem,  is  yet  to  be  worked  out.  However,  the  general 
principle  of  the  value  of  Lime  Sulphur  as  a  summer  spray  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established 
by  Mr.  Wallace’s  experiments.  Very  sincerely  yours,  H.  U.  WHETZEL. 

Write  us  for  full  report  of  Cornell's  experiment  with  our  solution. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  following  list  which  you  are  interested  in  1 
If  so,  write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Sulphur,  either  flour  or  flowers; 
Power  Sprayers — carbonic  gas,  gasoline  or  compressed  air;  complete  line 
of  Hand  Pumps;  machines  for  any  kind  of  spraying.  Niagara  Brand 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  Tree  Borer  Paint,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Heady 
Bordeaux,  Bo  rdeau  x  -  A  rsen  ate ;  all  kinds  of  sprayer  supplies. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Oo.;  IVEidLclloport,  W.  Y. 

ACENTS  WANTED. 


WHY  USE  A  TEN  YEAR  NAIL  FOR 
LAYING  THIRTY  YEAR  SHINGLE? 

Send  postal  for  samples, 
prices  and  particulars  of  the 

“M,  I.  F.  GO.  ZINC  COATED” 

BRAND  OF  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

They  will  last  a  lifetime. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO., 
Branford,  Conn. 


BookletonCATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres  I  am 
growing  for  telephone  poles.  1  sell  the 
best  tree  pruner  in  the  world. 

II.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11  MKOHANIC8BIJBG,  OHIO 


SAVE  YOUR  HIDES 

Send  them  to  us  and  have  a  robe, coat,  cap  or 
anything  else  desired,  made  to  order.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  pay  the  freight 
on  hides  to  be  made  into  robes  and  coats. 
Tanning  warranted  moth-proof  and  not  to 
harden.  W rite  for  full  particulars — it  means 
money  to  you. 

JOHN  F1GVED  KOBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
2945  Forest  Home  Ave.  Milwaukee ,  Wis. 


WE  TAN 

Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Bugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  YVe  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves,  etc.,  from  skins  sent 
us  to  be  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  we  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 


THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


F°“ 


SALE— Two  Piedmont,  Virginia  farms;  cheap 
to  quick  buyer.  J.  Singleton  Diggs,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


RAILROAD  LANDS  VERY  CHEAP. 
FREE  TRANSPORTATION. 

TO  quickly  build  up  population  along  the  Wash- 
ington  &  Choctaw  Railroad,  in  new  reservation 
just  thrown  open,  we  will  sell  a  little  of  our  100,000 
aeres  of  $25  ami  $50  lands,  for  $17.50  per  acre. 
Magnificent  opportunity  for  settlers,  investors, 
and  speculators.  Easy  terms,  as  low  as  $1.00  per 
month.  Any  size  tract  from  10  acres  up.  Gulf 
Coast  land  the  most  productive  in  the  world  ;  10 
acres  will  yield  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year.  Don’t 
buy  lands  anywhere  until  you  investigate  this. 
Send  us  yonr  name,  a  postal  card  will  do,  and  we 
will  send  you  complete  details,  also  a  railroad 
pass  free.  WASHINGTON  &  CHOCTAW  LAND 
CO..  6137  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


country. 

Lands  §10.00  to  §25.00  per  acre. 

KJ  Rich  farms  now  at  low  prises.  Produce 
two  and  three  crops  per  year,  abundant  water, 
timber,  excellent  climate.  W rite  for  catalogue 
and  information  :  B.  E.  RICE,  Agent, 
Industrial  Department,  Virginian  Railway  Co., 
Dept.  G,  Norfolk.  Virginia. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

DWARF  APPLES 

We  have  a  fine  block  to  offer,  and  all  the  most 
desirable  varieties  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  free  descriptive  catalogue  contains  much 
valnable  information. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  8,  Yalesville.  Conn. 


California  Privet 

Special  until  December  10th  we  offer  for  cash  with 
order  with  500  or  more. 


2  to  VA  ft . @  $22.00  per  1000 

18  to  24  in . @  16.00  per  1000 

12  to  18  in . @  12.00  per  1000 


Cut  back  last  year,  exceptionally  well  branched 
and  rooted. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 


FRUIT  TREES 


FROM  BEARING  TREES. 
Grown  in  the  famous 
Genesee  Valley.  SAMUEL 
FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York. 


HARRISON’S  NUUSimiKS,  Berlin,  Md. 
1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


Choice  clovkk  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WJCRTHKIMICR  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


TRY  KEYITT’S  SYSTEM  1910  i 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS — neliable  money-making  varieties  at 
0  verv  r&£.*oiiubl4  prices.  New  1910  Illustrated  catalog  Free. 
Address  --S.  A.  VIKDIN,  Hnrtly,  Delaware, 


/>  g#  1 1  i  I  1/  Highest  prices  paid  for  Skunk  and 
\  K  1 1  N  K  furs-  Write  M.  J.  JEWETT 

O  l\  U  11  l\  SONS,  Redwood.  N  Y.  Dept.  29. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
witli  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Orosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
set!  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
aud  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Farm’s  Year’s  Income  $liJOO 
Stocks  and  Tools  Included 

73  acres,  cuts  40  tons  hay,  spring  watered  pasture 
for  10  cows,  lots  of  wood,  abundance  of  fruit;  2- 
story,  9- room  house,  big  barn,  other  outbuildings; 
near  neighbors,  only  3  niiles  to  railroad,  within 
]  sight  of  Lake  and  University;  owner,  to  make 
quick  change,  includes  good  horse,  reaper,  mower, 
other  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  only  $2500,  part  cash: 
page  144.  “Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide  No.  28,” 
copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO..  Desk  1099,  47  W. 
34th  Street,  comer  Broadway,  New  York. 


"sOnnyflorida^ 

Ih-erefRUlti 


You  could  become  independent 
on  a  small  fruit  and  vegetable  farm. 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  delight¬ 
ful,  no  long  winters  or  severe 
droughts.  Convenient  markets, 
good  schools  and  churches. 

Write  for  booklet  written 
by  a  western  man,  giving  full 
information,  and  special  home- 
seeker’s  rates. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Genl  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard  Jlir  Line,  NORFOLK,  VA 
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DYNAMITE  FOR  FRUIT  LANDS. 

Newspapers  report  cases  in  Arkansas 
where  charges  of  dynamite  are  used  to 
blow  holes  in  the  soil  for  tree  planting.  It 
is  said  that  such  work  is  needed  to  get 
down  through  the  “hardpan.”  What  are 
the  facts? 

Ans. — The  use  of  dynamite  in  tree 
planting  is  by  no  means  common  here. 
I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  instances 
in  which  prior  to  planting,  holes  were 
blasted  out  by  means  of  dynamite.  This 
has  not  been  so  much  on  account  of  the 
impenetrable  character  of  the  sub-soil  as 
to  loosen  up  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth, 
with  the  hope  that,  it  would  improve  the 
drainage  under  the  tree,  while  to  some 
extent  favoring  deeper  running  of  the 
root  system.  This  practice  has  been 
taken  up  by  a  few  planters  upon  their 
own  initiative — the  station  not  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  recommendations 
along  this  line.  However,  there  are 
cases  where  I  have  no  doubt  the  prac¬ 
tice  would  be  well  worth  while.  The 
soil  requiring  dynamite  to  break  up  the 
hardpan  or  to  improve  drainage  as  a 
rule  would  be  but  poorly  suited  to  or¬ 
chard  purposes.  Finally  we  have  an 
abundance  of  land  here  of  a  character 
unsurpassed  for  orchard  purposes,  es¬ 
pecially  the  cultivation  of  apples,  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  dyna¬ 
mite.  ERNEST  WALKER. 

Arkansas  Experiment  Station. 


LIME  AND  SULPHUR. 

J.  W.  G.,  Trumanaburg .  N.  Y. — On  page 
926  J.  S.  Woodward  has  an  article  on 
“Cooking  Lime  and  Sulphur.”  In  it  he 
does  not  state  the  proportion  of  each  used. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  for  his  formula  for 
making  the  lime-sulphur  mixture. 

Ans. — The  proper  proportion  of  lime 
and  sulphur  for  San  Jose  scale  is  an 
unsettled  point,  but  is  not  a  very  serious 
one,  and  something  depends  upon  the 
lime.  Fifteen  pounds  of  sulphur  and 
20  pounds  of  lime  is  about  the  proper 
proportion  and  quantity  for  50  gallons 
of  water,  and  it  should  be  boiled  until 
it  is  about  a  brick-red  color.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  full  amount  of 
water  while  being  boiled,  20  or  25  gal¬ 


lons  are  ample  for  boiling  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  can  be  added  in  spraying  tank. 
It  is  advisable  to  strain  the  whole  when 
putting  into  tank,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  add  half  of  the  needed  water 
through  the  strainer,  as  it  helps  to  wash 
the  other  through.  For  curl-leaf  of 
peaches  five  pounds  sulphur  to  15  pounds 
lime  for  50  gallons  of  water  is  ample 
and  the  same  for  spraying  sour  cherries 
is  sufficient;  in  fact  I  think  is  better 
than  more.  I  am  also  asked  what  the 
castings  for  furnace  front  and  grates 
cost.  The  patterns  I  had  made  are  quite 
heavy,  as  I  like  to  have  everything  sub¬ 
stantial.  The  front  for  fireplace  is  two 
feet  two  inches  wide,  two  feet  eight 
inches  high ;  has  two  doors.  The  upper 
door  is  18  inches  wide  and  12  high,  so 
as  to  take  a  large  chunk.  The  lower  or 
ash  door  is  18  inches  long,  but  only 
eight  inches  high. 

.  The  grates  are  30  inches  long,  made 
in  sections  and  I  use  five  in  width, 
which  makes  a  fireplace  '24  inches  wide. 
The  whole  front  and  grates  weigh  less 
than  300  pounds  and  cost  at  foundry 
$10.  A  two-barrel  kettle  here  costs  $8.50, 
a  three-barrel  $14,  a  four-barrel  $16. 
They  are  each  heavy,  substantial  and 
better  than  the  very  light  cheap  kettles 
on  general  market.  The  covers  for  ket¬ 
tles  can  be  made  of  wood,  though  I  pre¬ 
fer  those  made  of  galvanized  iron,  which 
any  tin  or  sheet-iron  worker  can  make. 
In  making  the  arch  I  made  two  concrete 
piers  four  feet  away  on  one  side  of  the 
same  height  as  top  of  arch  (four  feet) 
and  then  made  a  concrete  platform  from 
these  to  and  connecting  with  -the  arch. 
This  is  to  stand  upon  while  dipping  mix¬ 
ture  from  kettles  into  the  spray  tank. 
This  platform  is  six  inches  thick,  which 
is  ample,  as  it  is  reinforced  each  way 
with  some  old  pipe  which*  I  had  on  hand. 
This  whole  apparatus  as  will  be  seen, 
with  two  96-gallon  kettles,  cost  us  less 
than  $45,  including  labor,  and  will  last 
as  long  as  the  kettles,  and  even  these 
can  be  renewed  when  the  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  eat  them  up,  which  it  will  in  time. 

j.  s.  woodward. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THIS  ORCHARD? 

R.  M.  C.j  Erie,  Pa.— We  liavo  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y..  an  apple  orchard 
now  about  30  years  old  which  has  been 
bearing  in  a  half-hearted  sort  of  a  way 
for  several  years  now.  The  soil  is  heavy 
clay,  and  there  is  no  question  that  it  needs 
drainage  and  a  fertilizer.  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  to.  drniii  it  by  tiling  two  feet  nine 
inches  deep-  between  each  row.-  The  rows 
are  about  30  feet  apart.  After  this  opera¬ 
tion  we  want  to  give  it  the  proper  kind 
of  fertilizing  and  then  wish  to  put  it  into 
sod  and  use  it  as  one  of  our  sheep::  pas¬ 
tures.  Will  you  advise  us  what  fertilizer 
you  would  suggest  and  what  sort/  of  a 
grass  or  clover  mixture  you  would  suggest 
for  the  sod?  The  soil  needs  hhmus.  The 
trees  show  very  little  growth  from  year 
to  year;  and  tlje  apples;  while  of  excellent 
flavor,  are  .  small.  W-heiv ; the  orchard  was 
originally  planted  we’  are.,  informed  that 
for  several  years  it  was  in  grass.;  and  the 
grass,- was  cut  for  hay  and  taken  .off  and 
no  fertilizer  supplied. 

I  a-m  glad  there  is  one  man  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  who  has  faith  in  an  ap¬ 
ple  orchard,  and  has  a  better  use  far 
one  than  to  cut  it  down  for  firewood. 
Apples  can  be  made  very  profitable  if 
the  right  kind  of  man  has  charge  of  the 
orchard.  To  accomplish  that  more  force 
of  character  is  required  than  in  raising 
a  crop  of  buckwheat.  Not  only  the  right 
thing  must  be  done,  but  it  must  be  done 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way. 
Apple  trees  30  feet  apart  are  close  for 
most  varieties.  I  am*  glad  R.  M.  C. 
proposes  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  ditch¬ 
ing.  It  is  very  important  on  such  soil 
as  he  describes,  and  I  hope  his  money 
will  hold  out  until  he  comp'etes  his 
plans.  It  is  a  mistake  to  do  ditching  in 
a  half-hearted  way.  I  know,  for  I  have 
made  this  mistake.  In  using  fertilizer 
forget  what  is  good  for  fruit  but  rather 
consider  what  will  give  the  best  and 
largest  amount  of  humus  in  a  cover 
crop.  I  am  a  humus  crank,  and*  the  mis¬ 
takes  that  I  have  made  in  stocking  the 
soil  with  it  would  make  a  long  chapter. 
Give  small  doses  often  rather  than  large 
doses  seldom.  The  latter  decays  im¬ 
perfectly  and  sours  the  soil.  A  soil  such 
as  R.  M.  C.  describes  will,  when  reeking 
with  humus,  get  more  benefit  from  a 


pint  of  fertilizer  than  from  a  bushel  of 
it  if  the  soil  is  without  humus,  and  more 
good  from  a  quart  of  water  than  from 
a  barrel  on  soil  without  humus.  Under¬ 
stand  that  I  am  now  speaking  in  hyper¬ 
bole. 

A  specialist  may  give  you  a  formula 
for  a  fertilizer  good  for  fruit,  which 
will,  not  amount  to  a  row  of  pins  if  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  humus,  or  is  in  need 
of  ditching.  With  soil  saturated  with 
humus  the  particular  formula  is  not  so 
important.  With  such  soil  Hitchings 
method,  the  earth  mulch  method  and 
the  Stringfellow  method  of  planting  will 
all  succeed.  Plants  will  almost  grow 
if  standing  on  their  heads.  (Another 
figure;  of  speech).  Soil  rich  in  humus 
is  as -resourceful  as  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
With  me  the  use  of  <the  soil  for  a  sheep 
pasture  would  be  an  incident  and  in  no 
sense  a  copartner  witht  the  apple  trees, 
and  not  at-  all  until  the  soil  was  fat  with 
humus.  When  that  time  came  I  would 
overstock  with  -sheep  and  buy  grain  or 
bran  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  food. 
That  would  keep  -the  pasture  grass  short 
and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  loss  of 
water  by  transpiration.  Do  not  overlook 
the  necessity  of  spraying,  which  must 
be  done  at  the  drop  of  the  hat,  and  not 
wait  until  you  are  through  visiting  or 
have  been  fishing.  Spraying  is  as  inex¬ 
orable  as  time  and-  tide. 

UNCLE  JOHN. 

After  I  had  the  tile  laid  I  would  use 
the  disk  harrow,  cutting  up  the  sod  thor¬ 
oughly  both  ways.;  next  would  use  the 
spring-tooth  harrow  until  it  was  in  good 
condition,  then  would  sow  broadcast 
about  18  quarts  of  Timothy  and  clover 
per  acre,  after  which  I  would  use  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  and  then  roller.  In  regard 
to  fertilizer,  I  should  use  some  good 
high-grade  grass  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of 
from  300  to  500  pounds  per  acre,  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  last  time  over  with 
spring-tooth  harrow.  I  think  that  when 
the  grass  gets  started  so  the  sheep  can 
be  kept  in  the  orchard  your  reader  will 
see  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  from  year  to  year,  as  it  is  my 
opinion  that  sheep  are  the  best  stock 
that  can  be  kept  in  the  orchard. 

E.  E.  COREY. 
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Users  in  Every  State  Surprised  and  Delighted! 


Thousands  of  Farm  Pump  Engine  owners 
in  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union — and 
some  in  far-off  Labrador — are  already  shouting 
its  praises. 

This  engine  is  less  than  a  year  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  fairly  leaped  to  fame.  Its  success  is 
overwhelming.  The  demand  almost  ran  away 
with  us.  An  additional  factory  is  being  pushed 
to  rapid  completion  by  day  and  night  forces  of 
workmen.  Dealers  who  hold  the  agency  are 
crowding  US  for  more  and  more  engines. 


“RUSH!”  “RUSH!!”  “RUSH!!!”— is 
the  way  the  orders  read.  Their  customers  are 
clamoring  for  Farm  Pump  Engines  before  ex¬ 
treme  cold  weather,  for  these  engines  run  at 
50  degrees  below  zero,  in  storms  of  snow  and 
sleet,  absolutely  NON-FREEZING.  No  wonder 
the  farmers  want  them  QUICK  ! 

Send  for  the  Farm  Pump  Engine  book  right 
now  and  have  the  engine  working  when  the 
cold  blast  whizzes  and  the  snow  piles  up  around 
that  pump  of  yours! 


% 


‘Wish  Dad  would  get  a  Farm  Pump  Engine  !’* 


Fuller  6c  Johnson  FARM  PUMP  ENGINE 


FARMERS  and  their  wives — yes,  and  the  children,  too! — are  showering  us  with 
compliments  on  the  truly  wonderful  work  of  this  powerful  pumping  engine.  It 
takes  right  hold  of  the  pumping  in  fifteen  minutes  after  you  take  it  out  of  the 
packing  box  and  pumps  800  to  1,000  gallons  per  hour,  as  if  it  were  only  play. 
Great  thing  for  farmers,  dairymen  and  stockmen  and  all  who  want  lots  of  fresh 
water.  Out-pumps  the  largest  windmills!  Does  away  with  the  use  of  tanks. 
Supplies  water  at  proper  temperature  for  stock  to  drink,  instead  of  unhealthy  ice 
water!  Best  of  all,  it  absolutely  does  away  with  the  back-breaking  wrestling 
match  with  the  pump,  which  keeps  you  and  your  men  or  the  wife  and  “kids” 
on  the  jump  from  daylight  ’til  after  dark. 


A  Complete  Power  Plant,  Always  Ready  for  Work! 

No  Anchor  Posts!  No  Belts!  No  Jacks!  No  Arms!  No  Special  Platform  needed! 

Nothing  to  buy  but  the  gasoline,  after  you  get  this  engine.  Nothing  to  build.  The  whole  thing  comes 
to  you  complete  and  ready  to  set  up  and  RUN !  Attaches  to  any  standard  pump  by  means  of  four  simple 
nuts.  It  is  a  perfectly  air-cooled  engine,  without  fans  or  cooling  attachments.  Tank  holds  a  full  day’s 
supply  of  gasoline.  Starts  or  stops  instantly.  Needs  no  attention  while  running.  Working  parts  pro¬ 
tected  by  metal  case,  and  easily  reached.  As  high  grade  a  machine  in  all  respects  as  best  automobile 
engines.  Starts  with  half  a  ton  lift  on  the  sucker  rod.  Makes  31  to  35  strokes  per  minute.  By  attaching 
a  piece  of  common  pipe  for  air  head  will  throw  a  stream  of  water  over  a  building  40  feet  high,  or  60  feet 
on  a  level.  Gives  invaluable  fire  protection. 

Runs  All  Kinds  of  Light  Machines 

Has  4-inch  pulley  for  running  cream  separators,  fanning  mills,  washing  machines,  etc.,  etc.  Guaranteed 
for  Strength,  Durability  and  Steady  Running.  The  whole  story  of  this  remarkable  engine  is  told  in  the  book  we  want  to  send  you.  Send 
today  for  full  details  and  copies  of  letters  from  delighted  owners  of  this  powerful  pumper.  Let  us  send  you  the  name  of  nearest  dealer  who 
has  this  great  little  engine  on  exhibition.  Tear  Off  and  Mail  Coupon  or  Send  Postal  for  FREE  Books  and  Bulletins! 

Are  You  Interested  in  High-Powered  Gasoline 

15  and  18  horse-power  sizes,  both  Stationary  and  Portable. 

JSSSKfibia’i  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO.  510  Ann  Street,  MADISON,  WIS.  (Established  1840) 


Fnoinoc?  If  so>  ask  ,JS  1°  send  you  Free  Catalog  of  our  famous  Fuller  & 
Lllglllco  •  Johnson  Double-Efficiency  Engines.  We  build  them  in  3,  5,  7,  9, 12, 
They  are  the  most  efficient  gasoline  engines  on  the  market,  with  a  record  of 


Dealers! 

Prompt  action  may  secure 
the  agency  for  the  Farm  Pump 
Engine  and  possibly  our  full 
line  of  Stationary  and  Port¬ 
able  Engines.  These  are  the 
engines  that  make  business 
hum.  Send  for  our  great 
Dealers’  Proposition  today. 


FREE  BULLETIN  COUPON 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

510  Ann  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Gentlemen: 

Send  ENGINE  BULLETIN  to 


Name 

Town 


R.F.D.. 


.  State. 


I  am  interested  in  the  engine  checked  below: 

Horizontal  Engine  of _ H.  P. 

Farm  Pump  Engine . 
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CURING  TOBACCO. 

G.  8.,  Oxford,  N.  J. — Could  you  give  me 
information  as  to  curing  tobacco?  I  raised 
a'  nice  lot  of  it,  and  have  had  no  experience 
how  to  cure  it.  I  cut  the  tobacco  stalks 
with  the  leaves  on  them  Just  a  few  days 
before  the  frost  come ;  hung  them  in  the 
corn  crib  and  in  the  barn,  with  the  tops 
down.  The  leaves  are  very  large.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  cigars  made  of  them. 
Please  tell  me  how  to  take  the  nicotine  out 
of  the  tobacco  and  what  course  I  shall  take 
to  get  it  ready  to  have  the  cigars  made. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  height  it  grew  ;  it 
was  seven  feet  tall,  with  very  large  leaves 
and  very  clean,  not  a  worm  hole  in  them? 
If  I  can  make  a  success  this  time  I  will 
try  it  on  a  larger  scale  next  year. 

Ans. — The  curing  of  tobacco  is  an 
art  that  can  only  be  learned  by  practice. 
The  methods  vary  greatly  in  different 
sections  and  with  different  varieties 
of  tobacco.  In  the  Southern  Coast 
region,  where  the  bright  yellow  cigar¬ 
ette  and  pipe  tobacco  is  grown,  the 
leaves  are  pu'led  as  they  mature,  and 
are  laced  on  rods  and  hung  in  barns 
made  for  the  purpose.  These  barns  have 
furnaces  and  flues,  and  the  curing  is 
done  rapidly  by  fire  heat  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  100  to  150  degrees.  It  takes 
skill  and  experience  for  flue  curing,  and 
the  method  varies  with  each  barnful, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  leaves. 
When  cured,  the  tobacco  is  taken  down 
and  packed  in  bulk  to  sweat,  and  the 
heaps  are  repacked  more  than  once,  and 
then  the  leaves  are  sorted  over  and  the 
different  qualities  tied  in  bunches  or 
“hands”  for  market.  Where  the  dark 
shipping  tobacco  is  grown,  the  plants 
are  cut  and  hung  in  houses  made  for 
the  purpose,  with  ventilators  on  the 
sides,  so  that  the  curer  can  regulate  the 
degree  of  moisture,  and'  constant  atten¬ 
tion  is  needed,  and  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  skill,  to  avoid  damage  from 
“pole  burn”  and  other  troubles.  The 
cigar  tobacco  of  Connecticut  is  packed 
in  boxes  for  developing  its  flavor,  and 
is  not  marketed  for  a  year.  The  only 
way  to  learn  how  to  cure  tahacco  is  to 
get  an  expert  to  teach  you,  and  then  stay 
with  him  and  learn  the  method.  I  have 
never  known  anyone  to  become  a  good 
tobacco  curer  by  any  method  by  written 
directions.  If  there  -is  any  way  to  take 
the  nicotine  out  I  have  never  learned  it. 
When  your  tobacco  is  fairly  well  cured, 
take  it  down  in  good  weather,  when  it  is 
limp  from  moisture,  strip  and  pack  it  in 
a  heap  to  sweat,  placing  weights  on  it 
till  it  is  well  cured.  Go  over  to  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  and  see  how  the  growers 
there  handle  their  tobacco  for  cigars  and 
you  can  learn  more  about  this  class  of 
tobacco  than  anyone  can  tell  you. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Keeping  Manure  in  Dry  Weather. 

C.  B.  S.,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. — I  want 
some  information  about  the  best  way  to 
handle  a  lot  of  manure.  I  get  about  20 
tons  per  month  from  two  livery  stables, 
and  1  have  to  take  it  away  from  the  stables 
three  times  per  week,  and  have  30  acres, 
with  less  than  a  mile  to  haul  to  put  it  on. 

I  have  been  spreading  it  as  it  came  from 
the  stables,  hut  it  appears  as  if  I  lose  a 
large  part  of  the  fertilizer  during  t  he  hot 
Summer  by  evaporation,  as  we  have  very 
little  rain  from  the  first  of  July  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  manure  has  considerable  straw 
with  it,  that  lias  been  used  as  bedding  and 
has  absorbed  all  the  liquids.  What  is  the 
best  plan  to  handle  the  manure  during  the 
hot  months?  The  remainder  of  the  year 
I  spread  it  fresh  from  the  stables.  At 
present  I  am  putting  it  on  about  an  acre 
of  strawberry  plants;  the  rows  are  three 
feet  apart,  and  I  pile  the  manure  as  high 
between  the  rows  as  I  can  without  cover¬ 
ing  t lie  plants,  and  will  use  it  as  a  mulch 
this  Winter  and  in  the  Spring.  I  expect 
to  have  it  so  thick  that  the  weeds  will 
have  a  hard  time  of  it  before  the  berries 
are  picked,  and  1  shall  cut  the  tops  of  the 
plants  off  and  rake  the  leaves  and  straw 
in  rows  and  burn  them,  and  get  ready  to 
fight  the  big  crop  of  weed  seeds  that  I 
have  sown. 

Ans. — There  will  be  very  little  loss 
of  this  manure  during  a  drought.  It 
will  dry  up  as  hard  as  chips  and  remain 
so.  There  will  be  but  little  loss  by 
fermentation  from  this  dried  manure, 
for  moisture  as  well  as  heat  is  needed 
to  cause  the  ferment.  You  could  pile 
the  manure  in  heaps,  stamp  it  down 
hard,  and  cover  it  ail  over  with  a  coat 


of  dry  soil,  hut  this  labor  of  handling 
will  probably  cost  more  than  you  would 
lose  by  spreading  as  you  haul.  The 
safest  place  for  this  manure  is  in  the 
soil  with  some  living  crop.  We  should, 
except  in  a  case  of  mulching,  plow 
the  manure  under  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  plant  something.  If  out  of  season 
for  regular  farm  crops,  sow  clover, 
rape,  rye  or  vetch  to  be  pastured  or 
plowed  under.  The  strawberries  will 
respond  to  that  mulching.  Do  not  put 
too  much  manure  over  the  plants  so 
that  they  will  smother. 

Fixing  a  Lawn;  Grapes. 

J.  F.  C.,  Charlotte’s  Halt,  ltd. — 1.  Our 
lawn  is  much  injured  by  bare  spots.  What, 
can  be  done  now  (o  make  a  good  lawn  by 
the  Spring?  What  time  should  it  he  top- 
dressed?  Should  1  use  stable  or  cow  ma¬ 
nure?  2.  Will  you  toil  me  what  to  do  with 
my  grapevines?  They  bore  heavily,  hut  all 
the  fruit  fell  off  (nearly)  before  they 
ripened.  Fine  luxuriant  vines.  Closely 
pruned  last  Spring. 

Ans. — 1.  Dig  the  bare  spots  in  the 
lawn  and  manure  them  and  sow  at  once 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Red-top  and 
Kentucky  Blue  grass  seed  at  rate  of 
five  bushels  per  acre.  That  is,  make  the 
ground  gray  with  the  seed,  and  rake  it 
in  well.  In  Spring  top-dress  the  lawn 
as  soon  as  growth  starts  with  nitrate 
of  soda  at  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre, 
when  the  leaves  are  dry,  to  prevent 
scalding  them.  2.  Probably  your  grapes 
are  suffering  from  the  black  rot  dis¬ 
ease.  You  must  spray  them  in  early 
Spring  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  re¬ 
peat  it  at  intervals  of  10  days  till  the 
fruit  is  half  grown,  but  do  not  spray 
when  in  bloom.  Prune  in  Spring  just 
as  the  buds  •swell,  so  that  the  leaves  will 
prevent  bleeding,  as  they  soon  start 
then.  Fertilize  with  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash  mixture,  known  in  the 
trade  as  10-5.  w.  f.  massey. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Scraping  Bark  of  Trees. 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  scraping  dead 
hark  from  apple  trees,  more  than  for  ap¬ 
pearance?  It  makes  them  look  as  if  they 
were  cared  for,  and  “ship  shape,”  hut  docs 
it  increase  -their  growth  or  productiveness? 
Of  course  in  visiting  and  inspecting  such 
trees  one  may  And  and  destroy  enemies 
otherwise  overlooked.  Does  it  pay  to  scrape 
hundreds  of  trees?  H. 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  chief  advantage  is  in  destroying  many 
insects  or  their  eggs.  -Some  of  these  pests 
winter  under  the  rough  hark  scales.  When 
those  are  scraped  off  and  a  coat  of  white¬ 
wash  or  of  lime  and  sulphur  put  on  there  is 
a  good  slaughter  of  insects. 

Apple  Pomace  Around  Trees. 

I  have  a  chance  to  get  some  crushed 
apples  that  I  put  around  my  apple  trees. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  for  any  other 
purpose  on  the  ground?  J.  O. 

Succasunna,  N.  J. 

Apple  pomace  makes  a  good  mulch  for 
apple  trees,  hut  if  we  used  much  of  it  we 
should  scatter  lime  over  it.  In  heavy  quan¬ 
tities  alone  it  will  sour  the  ground.  It  can 
also  be  mixed  in  the  manure  pile. 

Softening  a  Cowhide. 

What  will  soften  a  cowhide?  It  is  as 
hard  as  a  board.  It  was  tanned  with  some 
lightning  tanner.  It  is  a  very  good  all 
black  hide,  except  being  so  hard. 

East  Fairfield.  Vt  d.  t. 

Try  rubbing  the  side  next  the  flesh  with 
coarse  sandpapw  until  the  hard  glazed  sur¬ 
face  is  broken.  This  will  usually  soften  a 
hide  unless  some  radical  mistake  in  tanning 
has  been  made. 

Slow-growing  Peach  Trees. 

I  planted  out  laSt  Spring  about  300  peach 
trees.  They  all  have  grown  about  a  foot 
or  so.  None  died.  The  land  is  too  stony 
for  cultivation,  and  weeds  grew  up  as  high 
js  the  trees,  which  1  cut  down  to  about  18 
inches  when  I  planted  them.  I  consider  the 
growth  of  one  foot  not  enough.  Shall  I  put 
manure  around  them,  or  do  you  think  one 
foot  growth  is  all  right?  Next  Spring  I 
intend  to  turn  the  chickens  into  this  orchard 
19  keep  down  the  weeds.  Will  that  he  all 
right?  Of  course  I’ll  cultivate  around 
trees.  b.  m.  m. 

Burlingham.  N.  Y. 

We  should  want  more  growth.  In  such  a 
situation  we  plan  to  cut  the  weeds  several 
times  during  the  season  and  pile  them 
around  the  trees.  Do  not  let  those  weeds 
grow  as  you  have  done.  You  won'  right  in 
cutting  tlie  trees  hack.  If  you  can  give 
these  trees  a  fair  mulching  with  manure 
next  Spring  do  so.  Do  not  put  the  manure 
up  close  to  the  trunks.  How  many  chickens 
will  you  turn  into  the  orchard?  A  few 
will  do  no  harm,  hut  a  large  flock  will  do 
the  trees  more  harm  than  good.  Peach  trees 
cannot  stand  high  feeding.  When  planted 
in  a  chicken  yard  they  usually  grow  too  fast 
and  fall  victim  to  cold  weather  or  split 
their  bark.  Tut  the  weeds  with  mower  or 
scythe  . and  pile  around  the  trees. 


ONLY 


For  My  High  Quality,  Guaranteed 
41 H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 


T  AM  making-  a  specialty  of  a  4£  H.  P.  gasoline 

^  engine  which  is  best  suited  for  pumping  water, 

grinding  feed,  sawing  wood, 
shelling  corn,  operating 
cream  separators,  churn¬ 
ing  and  for  general 
farm  work. 


The 

Sensation 

of  the 

Season  is  the 


Caldwell 

Special  Gasoline 

Engine 

I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  an  engine  of  equal 
merit  to  my  Ca/dwe//  Special  that  can  be  bought  for 
the  price  I  offer  you  my  engine.  Give  me  a  chance  and  I 
will  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  Caldwell 
Special  is  the  engine  for  you  to  buy,  because  1  can  give 
you  better  value  for  your  money  than  any  one  else.  I  sell 
my  engine  direct  from  factory  and  can  save  you  the 
dealers’,  jobber’s  and  catalogue  house  profit.  If  this  money 
is  as  good  to  you  as  to  the  other  fellow,  write  me  and  1  will 
prove  to  you  all  that  I  say. 

All  I  ask  is  for  you  to  take  the  engine,  try  it  free  for 
sixty  days  on  your  own  farm  and  if  you  are  not  fully  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  engine  and  convinced  that  I  have  saved  you 
money,  return  the  engine  to  me  and  I  will  pay  freight 
charges  both  ways  and  it  will  not  cost  you  one  single  cent 
to  secure  the  proof  I  offer. 

I  have  satisfied  and  saved  money  for  thousands  of 
purchasers  and  know  that  I  can  Batisfy  and  save  you  from 
$25  to  $100  on  the  price  of  your  engine. 

All  my  engines  are  well  built,  finely  finished  and  guar¬ 
anteed  against  defective  material  for  five  years.  My 
engine  is  so  simple  that  you  would  not  have  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty  in  starting  and  successfully  operating  it  at  all  times. 
I  mean  just  exactly  what  I  say  and  will  put  my  engine  up 
against  any  engine  in  the  world. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  engine  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
write  for  my  free  catalogue ;  compare  my  engine  with  any 
or  all  engines  you  know  of,  then  put  my  prices  along  side 
those  of  others  and  see  for  yourself  what  I  can  save  you. 


Write 


without 


fail 


for 


catalogue 


and 


price 


list 


l.  D.  Caldwell,  Pres. 

The  Caldwell  -Hallowell 
Mfg.  Co. 

511  Commercial  St. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 


We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  bouse  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
£50  to£300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash,  Direct 


GALLOWAY 


From 


Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  vour  jjoorest  horse  and  buy  a 

B-H.-P.  only  $119. 


■■  ree 
Trial.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money 
back.  Write  forspec- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  prolit.  Send  tor 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 


Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

\Ynis  Galloway  C’o. 
605 Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


Siickney  GasolineEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why  ?  Because  they  have  the  best  igniter, 
the  best  cooling:  system,  the  best  valve  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  best  governor.  Thousands  of 
mginos  now  in  suceesaful  operation  af- 
^tor  our  year®  of  experience  in  building: 
>nly  the  best  prove  all  these  points. 
teven  sizes,  1%to  1 6 H.F*. 
I  Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  onr  fifty- 
'  seven  reasons  why  S  tick n  ey 
Engines  arc  the  host . 
'Agents  everywhere. 


Charles  A.  Siickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAU  L .  M  IN  N.  y 
EASTERN  OFFICE.  EMPIRE  BLDG  .  PITTSBURG.  PA. 


CAUSTIC  LIME 

removes  soil  acidity  and  benefits  nearly  all  crops. 
Use  in  Fall  or  Winter  and  get  full  benefit  the  next 
season.  Circulars  and  prices.  Address 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS,  General  Aaent,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


FERTILIZER  LIME  Jr.SS 

WALTON  (JUA It J{ I KS,  Harrisburg,  I’a. 


AGRICULTURE 


ARE  THOROUGHLY  HARD  BURNT 


Made  of  best  Ohio  Clay.  Sold  in  car-load  lots. 
Also  manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 
National  Fireproofing  Company 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 
THE  AERMOTOR  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  designed  ‘o  Hupply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  iis  outfit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  ut  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  15  ft.  el  i:  800  gals.  ,25 

ft. ;  400  gals.,  r.O  ft.  Coiu,  .e  outfit  $37.50, 
or  del.  at  It.  It.  Stn.  $42.50, 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog 
No.  5  giving  full  information. 

J.  H.  EDWAHDS, 

59  Park  Place*  N.  Y. 


No  Power  Troubles 


always  make  a  steam  engine  go. 
No  tinkering  and  fussing  with 
something  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  with  a 

LEFFEL 

ENGINE 

Dependable,  safe, 
economical.  More 
power  than  you 
need.  Engines  in 
styles  and  sizes 
for  all  needs. 
W rite  for  free  book 
today. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  BOX  233,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


More  Water 


Than  Is  delivered  by  anv 
other  style  of  pump  ana 
26  to  33 Y^o  more  wate 
than  is  raised  by  any  other  putup  of  tho 
same  type  is  produced  by  the 

“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


It’s  because  the  impeller  is  accur¬ 
ately  machined  to  the  casing,  there 
is  no  sudden  change  of  direction  of 
the  water  in  pass¬ 
ing  thru  the  pump, 
and  the  entire  me¬ 
chanical  efficiency 
contributes  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  raising  of 
water.  “Ameri¬ 
can”  Centrifugals 
are  guaranteed 
rigidly.  Ask  for 
our  new  catalog. 

The  American  Well  Works,  office  &  work.,  Aurora,  III. 

_ First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Uhas.  B.  Corwin,  (Export)  12-25Whitehall  St..  N.Y, 


1909. 
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A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 

S.  S.  C.,  Hardwick,  Vt. — 1  want  to  build 
a  small  greenhouse  to  be  attached  to  the 
dwelling  house,  and  to  be  used  mostly  for 
starting  seedlings  of  vegetable  and  flower¬ 
ing  plants  early  in  the  Spring,  but  I  have 
no  suitable  southern  exposure.  Will  it  do 
to  build  on  to  the  east  or  the  west  side  of 
the  house  (the  dwelling  house  is  IV2  story 
high),  and  if  so,  which  is  better,  the  east¬ 
ern  or  the  western  exposure?  The  green¬ 
house  may  be  used  in  Winter  for  flowering 
plants. 

Ans. — During  my  experience  in  green¬ 
house  work,  I  have  found  that  the  taste 
engendered  by  growing  plants  in  rooms 
of  our  dwellings  often  results  in  a  de¬ 
sire  to  have  more  appropriate  quarters 
for  the  plants  and  growing  stock,  and 
usually  a  greenhouse  of  some  kind  fol¬ 
lows.  In  many  cases  they  are  wrongly 
constructed,  and  therefore  prove  a 
source  of  disappointment.  A  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  always  affords  the  most 
satisfaction  when  it  is  so  attached  to  the 
dwelling  that  the  opening  of  a  door  or 
window  from  the  dining-room  or  library 
reveals  the  real  charms  and  the  glories 
of  Our  work  and  care,  and  in  the  gloom 
of  Winter,  when  the  earth  is  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  trees  along  the  hill¬ 
sides  have  lost  their  mantle  of  green, 
it  is  then  we  can  enjoy  the  real  comfort 
of  a  cozy  and  properly  attached  green¬ 
house.  All  kind  of  flowering  and  bed¬ 
ding  plants  can  be  grown  in  a  house  of 
this  description,  and  vegetable  plants  of 
various  kinds  may  also  be  started  with 
excellent  satisfaction.  A  greenhouse, 
when  attached  to  a  dwelling,  should  al¬ 
ways  be  on  the  east  or  south,  never  on 
the  north  side,  and  seldom  on  the  west, 
unless  conditions  favor  it.  It  may  be  of 
any  length  or  width  desired.  The  slant 
of  the  roof  will  somewhat  depend  on 
the  manner  of  construction.  If  choice 
can  be  had,  however,  a  rise  of  six  or 
eight  inches  to  the  foot  will  give  about 
the  right  pitch  for  general  use.  The 
cost  of  such  a  house  for  erection  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  work. 
If  of  JO-foot  width  it  will  cost  from  $4 
to  $6  per  running  foot.  This  is  exclu¬ 
sive  of  heating,  which,  if  done  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  will  cost  about  $4  per  run¬ 
ning  foot.  Thus  to  complete  a  conserva¬ 
tory  with  heating  apparatus,  shelves, 
benches,  etc.,  10  feet  wide  by  20  feet 
long,  it  would  cost  about  $200.  If  of  10 
feet  wide  and  40  feet  long  it  would  cost 
about  $1,400.  It  is  therefore  a  safe  cal¬ 
culation  to  allow  nearly  or  half  of  the 
cost  of  construction  for  the  heating  ap¬ 
paratus.  If  the  house  furnace  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  to  heat  a  small  green¬ 
house  it  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost 
of  construction  and  lighten  the  running 
expenses  to  a  fraction.-  If  the  heating 
is  to  be  done  independent  of  the  house 
furnace  the  attachment  must  be  built 
where  a  chimney  is  accessible,  by  which 
to  carry  off  the  smoke  from  the  heater, 
just  as  would  be  necessary  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  stove,  assuming  that  the  heating 
is  to  be  done  by  a  base  burner  water 
heater,  as  they  are  entirely  satisfactory 
and  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  The  fire  requires  no  more  at¬ 
tention  than  any  ordinary  stove,  the 
boiler  takes  up  no  more  room,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  setting.  I  have  used  two  of 
these  heaters;  one  has  been  in,, Use  for 
20  years,  the  other  abQut  15  years,  and 
they  are  still  giving  g..  service. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  t.  m.  white. 


Questions  in  Floriculture. 

H.  D.  W.,  New  Hampshire. — What  hook 
will  assist  me  in  floriculture?  I  want  to 
build  a  small  greenhouse  in  the  near  future. 
I  have  no  trouble  in  getting  good  flowers. 
In  fact  sell  a  good  many  to  the  local  florists, 
hut  wish  to  get  more  knowledge.  Can  you 
also  suggest  something  for  a  green  to  put 
with  sweet  peas?  Is  there  something  like 
smilax  that  will  grow  in  the  open? 

Ans. — One  of  the  best  books  for  the 
novice  in  greenhouse  work  is  the  “Flor¬ 
ists’  Manual,”  by  Wm.  Scott,  the  author 
having  been  a  practical  man  who  wrote 
in  plain  terms.  There  is  nothing  so 
effective  with  sweet  peas  as  some  of 
their  own  foliage,  used  as  a  green;  a 
few  of  the  short  side  growths  may  be 
bunched  with  the  flowers  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  though  ordinarily  these  flowers  are 
bunched  for  market  without  any  sur¬ 
rounding  foliage. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  DRAINING. 

Part  III. 

Thus  far  in  our  consideration  of  this 
subject  we  have  encountered  no  “prob¬ 
lems;”  all  has  apparently  been  smooth 
sailing.  But  problems  do  arise;  among 
them  is  the  encountering  of  a  stratum 
of  quicksand,  and  if  it  is  wet  here  cer¬ 
tainly  is  trouble.  One  way  in  which 
it  may  be  met  is  to  lay  boards  in  the 
bottom  on  which  to  place  the  tile.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  better  one  is  to  dip  out  or  draw 
off  all  the  water  possible,  and  then 
dump  in  a  quantity  of  dry  earth,  and, 
quickly  leveling  and  grading  it,  place 
the  tile  before  it  becomes  too  wet  to 
walk  on  again.  But  the  best  way  to 
overcome  this  obstacle  of  quicksand  is 
to  postpone  all  further  operations  in  the 
ditch  until  the  land  has  dried  out ;  then 
it  can  be  handled  in  a  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  way.  Another  problem  is  that 
of  draining  a  pond,  hole  or  sag  with  ap¬ 
parently  no  natural  outlet.  But  usu¬ 
ally  there  is  a  way  out,  where,  within  a 
reasonable  distance.,  after  tunneling 
quite  a  ridge  possibly,  the  desired  out¬ 
let  can  be  secured.  Occasionally  a  well 
may  be  sunk  in  one  of  these  sags;  and  a 
stratum  of  gravel  or  sand  may  be  found 
that  will  take  care  of  all  the  surplus 
water.  The  construction  of  a  trap,  or 
manhole,  at  the  lowest  spot  in  this  sag 
may  be  necessary,  in  order  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  water  quickly  accumulating  in 
time  of  heavy  thunder  showers  or 
freshets  may  be  cared  for  in  time  to 
save  the  crop  which  may  be  growing 
in  this  old  swale  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  the  best  part  of  the 
field  after  drainage.)  This  manhole 
may  be  made  of  a  large  sewer  tile 
placed  on  end,  with  the  upper  end  about 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  connecting  directly 
with  the  drain,  which  enables  the  water 
to  be  removed  much  more  quickly  than 
by  soaking  down  there  two  feet  or  more 
of  soil.  A  heavy  plank  cover  should  be 
laid  over  this  manhole  to  prevent  wood¬ 
chucks  or  other  animals  from  entering 
the  drain.  The  plank,  of  course,  will 
float  away  and  open  the  manhole  as 
soon  as  the  water  accumulates  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  require  its  use. 

On  many  farms  there  is  a  brook  or  a 
surface  ditch  which  may  be  dry 
during  a  portion  of  the  .Summer,  and 
these  open  ditches  in  selecting  their 
course  across  a  farm,  seem  to  have 
little  regard  for  the  convenience  of 
the  man  who  attempts  to  cultivate 
the  fields,  for  they  flow  in  wind¬ 
ing  curves  or  diagonally  nearly  every 
time,  cutting  up  the  land  into  bad¬ 
ly  shaped  plots,  which  are  hard  to 
plow  or  care  for.  Here  is  one  more 
problem  to  solve,  and  it  should  be  done 
by  laying  sufficiently  large  sewer  tile,  of 
second  quality,  to  carry,  this  stream 
underground,  except  during  short  peri¬ 
ods  in  time  of  floods  or  freshets.  This 
gives  an  ideal  place  for  the  discharge  of 
small  tile  ditches,  and  enables  us  to 
work  the  field  in  long  even  lands  and 
rows,  without  crossing  and  recrossing 
an  open  ditch,  each  time  dragging  in  a 
little  dirt  and  filling  it  up  to  a  certain 
extent,  or  cutting  the  lot  up  into  small 
pieces,  with  short  rows.  This  gives  a 
great  advantage,  and  one  never  appre¬ 
ciated  until  experienced.  Both  ends  of 
this  sewer  should  be  laid  in  concrete  to 
prevent  them  from  washing  loose,  or  be¬ 
ing  affected  by  frost,  and  a  grating  or 
screen  should  be  placed  over  the  upper 
end  to  prevent  all  kinds  of  trash  from 
washing  into  the  tile  and  possibly  ob¬ 
structing  it. 

Another  problem  which  discourages 
many  is  “Who  shall  I  get  to  do  it?” 
This  is  the  easiest  nut  to  crack  of  them 
all,  for  you  will  find  that  anyone  with 
average  brains  can  he  a  professional 
ditcher  in  just  about  4S  hours.  Of 
course  you  wouldn’t  care  to  wear  patent 
leather  shoes,  and  a  laundered  collar 
and  cuffs  would  be  a  little  out  of  order 
in  your  costume,  but  it  is  no  disgrace 
to  get  dirty  if  you  don’t  stay  so,  and  as 
for  getting  next  to  nature  and  mother 
earth,  T  really  don’t  know  of  anything 
like  ditching  in  the  early  Spring  months. 
Many  a  day  have  I  been  in  such  close 
communion  with  the  inside  workings  of 
a  ditch  that  I  have  asked  the  good  wife 
for  a  “hand-out”  on  the  back  porch  at 
dinner  time,  and  waited  till  night  before 
attempting  to  make  myself  fit  to  enter 
the  house.  At  any  rate,  where  there’s 
a  will  there’s  a  way,”  and  this  applies 
to  agricultural  drainage  as  well  as  any 
other  enterprise,  and  the  results  are  al¬ 
ways  sure.  It  is  bound  to  bring  returns, 
some  forty,  some  sixty  and  some  one 
hundred  fold.  irving  c.  h.  cook. 

New  York. 


Guaranteed  for  15  Years — 

No  More  Roof  Expense 

When  you  use  Dickelman  Extra — your  roof  troubles  are  over.  Our  15-year  guaranty — 
stamped  on  every  roll — and  given  to  you  in  black  and  white  protects  you  absolutely.  It 
simply  means  that  you  will  have  no  more  roof  expense — no  more  roof  troubles — for  at 
least  15  years  after  the  date  you  purchase.  Most 
likely  you  will  never  have  to  roof  the  same  building 
again. 

DICKELMAN  EXTRA 

Galvanized  Metal  Roofing 

We  guarantee  it  for  15  years,  but  know  it  will  last  twice  that  long. 

We  know  that  our  roofing  which  was  put  up  25  years  ago  is  still  in  excellent 
condition — and  should  last  25  years  longer.  We  do  not  simply  tell  you  ox  promise 
you  our  roofing  will  last  for  15  years — we  guarantee  it.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
DICKELMAN  EXTRA.  If  he  doesn’t  sell  it,  write  us  at  once  for  sample  and 
our  valuable  roofing  book — sent  prepaid.  Know  why  we  c&n  guarantee  o\ix  roofing 
for  15  years  while  others  make  vague  promises  that  mean  nothing. 

The  secret  of  the  durability  of  Dickelman  Extra  lies  in  the  wonderful  system 
of  galvanizing — and  the  high  quality  of  the  materials  used.  The  metal  sheet  we 
use  for  a  base  is  made  by  a  special  process  which  leaves  it  tough — yet  pliable 
and  open-grained.  So  the  galvanizing  material  fills  up  the  “pores” — and  actu¬ 
ally  becomes  a  part  of  the  finished  sheet.  This  prevents  it  from  cracking — 


^scaling — wearing  or  rusting  off. 

The  Dickelman 
Manufacturing  Co. 

62  Gormley  St. 


Send 
Now 
Sample 
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Now  for  ^BP****'  “  - 


Get  our  book — 
and  sample, 
you  can  test 
to  know  for 
yourself  its  su¬ 
periority. 


SWEEP  MILLS  are  triple  geared,  double  acting  and  will 
do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  Mill. 

GRIND  ALL  GRAINS 
and  are  especially  rapid  on  ear  corn.  Free  Catalog. 


The  FOOS  Mfg.  Co.,  13?  Springfield,  Ohio  fpsaENTiFio] 


Cooked  Feed  Means  Better  Slockl 

Profils 


Cooked  feed  prevents  hog  cholera  and  other  stock  diseases. 
Costs  no  more  to  serve  than  raw.  Hogs,  cows,  horses,  sheep,  all 
cattle  and  poultry  thrive  on  it.  They  need  warm  cooked  food  on 
cold  days,  just  as  you  do. 

Heesen  Feed  Cooker 

is  the  simplest,  strongest,  safest,  easiest  operating,  quickest 
heating  food  cooker  in  tho  world.  Any  one  can  run  it.  Burns 
any  fuol.  No  special  foundation  required  —  sots  anywhoro. 
Strong,  durable  kettle;  heavy,  seamless  steel  jacket.  All 
sizes— 15,  20,  30. 45 to  75  gallons,  full  capacity  guaranteed. 

Besides  cooking  feed,  the  Heesen  Feed  Cooker  is  invaluable 
for  heating  water,  boiling  syrup,  rendering  lard,  making  soap, 
scalding  hogs,  etc.  Over  25,000  sold  in  5  years.  Not  one  complaint. 

Try  One  Ton  Days  Free 

Writ©  at  once  for  details  of  free  trial  offer.  A  postal  will  bring 
full  information.  Investigate.  It  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

Write  today.  Heesen  Bros.  &  Co.,  Box  51.  Tecumseh.  Mich. 


RIPPLEYS  COOKERS 

y  Recommended  and  used  by  I 
I  Wis.,  Iowa,  Georgia  and  I 
I  Now  Mexico  State  Kxpeii-  I 
I  mont  Stations.  Mado  of  I 
I  Cast  Iron  and  Boavy  Steel,  j 
I  Last  for  years.  Run  dairy  1 
I  separators,  cook  feed,  heat  j 
I  hog  and  poultry  houses,  cto.  [ 
I  Heat  water  in  tanks  or  cook 
I  feed  260  foot  away.  Little  I 
I  fuel  needed;  burns  coal,  j 
I  coke,  wood.  Safe  as  a  stove.  J 
‘  No  flues  to  rust  or  leak  or 

r fill  with  soot.  Generates  steam  in  twenty  minute^  Boils  a  barrel  I 
1  of  water  in  26  minutes.  We  manufacture  the  largest  lino  of  I 
oookers  in  America.  Cooker  and  Breeders'  Supply  catalog  free.  I 

Rlppley  Hdw.  Co.  Mfrs.,  Box  20  ,  Grafton.  III. 

,  For  Sale  t>y  All  Bealerf 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves.  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles.  Hog 
Scalders.  Caldrons.etc.  £S7”Sen<i 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  00.,  Batavia,  Hi. 

FENCE  Mado^-** 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Havo  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
aaid  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 


Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
|  living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  ‘‘Wheel Sense” free. 

| Elactric  Wheg* Co.  Bi  88,  Quincy. HI. 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 
Iffl  Itesist  wear.  Best  roofing  sold.  Made  over  20 
years.  Inexpensive.  Fireproof.  Ornamental. 
Catalogue.  Hontross  M .  3.  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Send  for  Sample  of 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

We  offer  to  send,  free  of  charge,  an  ac¬ 
tual  sample  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence, 
just  as  it  comes  from  tho  big  looms.  Each 
one  is  “a  sermon  in  steel.’  The  tromen- 
dous  success  of  Page  Fence  which  is  now  on 
its  Quarter  Centonnial  Year,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  makers  have  always  given  full 
measure  of  honest  value.  It  is  the  old  re¬ 
liable  time-tried  wire  fence  that  outlasts 
them  all.  Admitted  to  be  the  strongest 
wire  fence  in  existence.  .  „  , 

Send  today!  See  tho  real  Page  Wire!  Get 
next  to  the  "Pago  Knot!”  Get  tho  great 
Quarter  Centennial  Edition  of  tho  Pago 
Fence  Catalog  and  loam  the  difference 
between  Page  Fence  and  tho  ordinary  kinds. 
Find  what  Page  Fence  means  in  economy. 
IWriteatonco  and  both  the  free  sample  of 
(Page  Fence  and  the  bigCutalog  will  be  sent 
U  promptly.  Address 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
Box  267 K  Adrian,  Mich, 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 

Kxtra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufac¬ 
turers’  prices.  30  days’ 
free  trial.  Also  Poul¬ 
try  and  Ornamental 
Wire  and  Iron  Fence*. 

Catalog  free.  Write 
for  special  offer. 

Tho  Ward  Fence  Co., 

Box  542,  Decatur,  Ind. 


Tor  Rabbits, 

Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep, 

\F  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample 
&  cat’g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 
(V  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

— — "  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  following  letter  came  from 
Maine  just  while  I  had  a  cow  in  much 

the  same  condition : 

Twelve  days  ago  my  cow  got  loose  in 
field,  ale  sour  apples  and  perhaps  sweet 
corn.  1  noticed  nothing  unusual  that  night 
except  that  she  gave  only  half  the  usual 
quantity  of  milk.  The  next  morning  I 
found  her  lying  in  stall  in  a  sort  of  stupor. 

1  was  advised  1o  leave  her  alone,  which  1 
did  until  fourth  day.  All  this  time  she  ate 
and  drank  nothing,  and  all  hough  brighter, 
would  not  try  to  get  on  her  feet.  The 
fourth  day  1  called  in  a  local  veterinarian. 
He  said  at  first  he  did  not  think  lie  could 
do  anything,  she  had  been  down  so  long. 
Her  temperature  was  then  104  degrees.  He 
gave  her  medicine  and  three  swallows  of 
water  every  ten  minutes  for  two  or  three 
da  vs  and  gruel  a  few  times  with  medicine 
in  it.  All  this  time  she  was  eager  for 
water.  Her  temperature  is  now  nearly 
normal.  She  will  now  lap  the  cooked  shorts 
in  the  water  and  do  it  stronger,  but  will 
not  eat  anything  else,  and  still  refuses  to 
try  to  get  on  her  feet,  although  she  draws 
up  and  straightens  her  legs  when  lying 
down.  To-day  the  veterinarian  examined 
her  and  said  he  did  not  think  she  would 
ever  stand  on  her  feet,  lie  said  a  cow  after 
lying  down  a  few  days  loses  the  use  of  hind 
legs  between  ankle  and  hoof  through  lack 
of  circulation,  and  said  that  was  what  he 
had  feared  first  time  he  came. 

a.  o. 

My  cow  broke  out  of  pasture  and 
filled  on  apples,  and  then  seems  to  have 
filled  again  with  ear  corn.  I  was  away 
at  the  time  and  did  not  see  her  until 
she  was  down.  I  have  had  such  cases 
before.  We  used  to  say  the  cow  was 
“drunk,”  but  this  unhappy  word  stirs 
up  such  a  fierce  discussion  that  I  drop 
the  name,  but  hold  the  same  opinion. 
We  never  had  the  ear-corn  combination 
before.  We  usually  settle  such  cases 
"with  our  homeopathic  remedies.  The 
cow  usually  recovers  after  a  few  days, 
but  seldom  comes  back  to  her  full  milk 
flow.  After  the  usual  course  this  cow 
regained  the  use  of  about  three-quarters 
of  her  body.  Her  eyes  grew  bright,  she 
raised  her  head  and  began  to  eat,  but 
she  had  lost  control  of  her  hind  legs, 
and  could  not  get  up.  Our  local  veter¬ 
inarian  gave  her  injections  of  strychnine 
and  purgatives,  but  she  would  not  and 
could  not  get  on  her  feet.  She  struggled 
so  that  I  thought  she  had  thrown  one 
leg  out  of  joint,  but  it  proved  to  be  a 
case  of  paralysis.  It  took  two  men  to 
bend  that  leg  at  the  joint  so  we  could 
turn  the  poor  thing  over. 

Dr.  Alexander  says  it  is  quite  common 
for  cows  to  go  down  paralyzed  in  this 
way.  Most  cattlemen  know  what  to  do 
at  first,  but  when  after  a  week  the  cow 
will  eat  and  still  refuse  to  get  up  you 
have  a  serious  case.  Dr.  Alexander  ad¬ 
vised  the  following  singular  treatment: 

When  a  cow  otherwise  has  recovered  but 
refuses  to  get  up  and  apparently  cannot 
rise,  we  often  have  succeeded  iu  getting 
her  upon  her  feet  by  placing  her  calf  at 
her  head  and  then  bringing  up  a  dog  and 
throwing  it  upon  her  back.  Instinct  teaches 
her  to  be  afraid  that  the  dog  will  hurt 
tin'  calf  and  fear  makes  her  “Wat,”  strug¬ 
gle,  get  up  and  sometimes  run  across  a 
60-acre  field  before  remembering  to  look  if 
the  calf  has  been  devoured.  1  have  had 
this  happen  in  quite  a  number  of  cases 
where  a  cow,  having  been  down  for  some 
time,  had  apparently  become  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  she  could  not  rise  or  walk. 
The  dog  changed  the  opinion  promptly,  and 
this  plan  always  is  well  worth  trying  when 
a  cow  persists  in  staying  down  when  able 
to  eat  and  chew  the  cud.  a.  s.  a. 

This  would  not  work  in  our  case  be¬ 
cause  this  cow  had  no  calf  and  is  on 
perfectly  friendly  terms  with  the  dog. 
We  were  then  advised  to  give  hypoder¬ 
mic  injections  of  strychnine  and  after 
two  days  three  or  four  doses  of  eserine 
as  a  cathartic  and  stimulant.  In  the 
meantime  we  rigged  a  sort  of  harness 
under  the  cow,  hung  a  tackle  on  a  beam 
over  her  and  pulled  her  up.  My  hope 
was  that  once  on  her  feet  in  this  way 
she  might  struggle  and  get  her  legs 
going.  Instead  of  that  she  lay  like  a 
sack  of  grain  in  the  harness  with 
never  an  ambition  even  to  kick.  A  horse 
under  such  conditions  would  have  put 
up  a  struggle,  but  a  cow  seems  to  have 
no  courage  or  nerve.  I  used  to  know 
an  old  country  doctor  who  said  some  of 
his  patients  did  not  have  the  courage 
of  an  old  cow.  I  now  understand  what 
he  meant. 

The  poor  thing  continued  to  eat  and 
drink  quite  well,  but  grew  weaker.  In  her 
struggles  to  get  up  she  grew  sore  and 
raw,  and  we  finally  decided  to  put  her  . 
out  of  her  misery.  She  might  have  been 
saved,  yet  she  was  in  such  a  xondition 


that  it  seemed  cruel  to  hold  her  longer. 
The  moral  of  all  this  is — get  at  the 
sick  animal  at  once.  This  is  the  first 
serious  case  we  have  had  in  five  years, 
and  this  cow  could  have  been  saved  if 
we  had  gone  right  at  her. 

The  weather  is  still  dry,  and  this 
gives  us  a  great  chance  to  get  our  corn 
husked  and  the  ditching  done.  One  of 
our  lower  fields  is  now  thick  as  a  carpet 
with  fine  Crimson  clover,  after  giving 
us  the  heaviest  yield  of  corn  we  ever 
grew.  Yet  four  years  ago  this  same 
field  was  a  boggy  swamp,  so  sour  and  so 
wet  that  we  could  not  get  into  it  for 
work  except  during  the  driest  seasons. 
We  took  this  as  our  second  experiment 
in  real  drainage.  Ditches  were  cut  so 
as  to  give  a  good  grade.  At  the  bottom 
of  each  •  ditch  we  made  a  good-sized 
“throat”  by  putting  two  stones  at  the 
sides  and  a  flat  one  across.  The  ditch 
was  then  filled  with  stones  up  to  18 
inches  of  the  top.  These  drains  have 
been  running  freely  ever  since,  and  thev 
have  changed  the  character  of  that  field. 
The  crops  show  that  several  small  spots 
still  need  drainage  and  we  shall  attend 
to  them.  When  this  is  done  we  can,  if 
we  wish,  plant  strawberries  in  that  field 
with  a  fair  chance  of  picking  8,000 
quarts  or  more  of  Marshalls  per  acre. 
At  15  cents  a  quart  that  means  a  pretty 
good  acre!  Are  such  things  possible? 
Entirely  so,  but  you  must  know  how  to 
do  it  and  have  just  the  right  kind  of 
soil.  Our  strawberry  business  has 
taught  me  to  hunt  for  the  proper  soil 
and  to  handle  it  after  we  find  it.  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  our  best  strawberry  land  is  to 
begin  with  too  wet  and  sour  to  grow 
anything  but  the  meanest  kind  of  weeds 
and  grass.  When  this  soil  is  drained 
and  opened  it  becomes  ideal  berry  so  1. 
The  very  fact  that  it  has  been  standing 
soggy  and  barren  is  an  advantage 
after  it  is  made  fit.  All  this  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  of  the  great  value  of  drain¬ 
age.  The  theory  of  it  is  all  right,  but  it 
cannot  comrince  a  farmer  as  this  field  of 
mine  would.  The  change  in  a  few  years 
from  a  worthless  bog  to  a  field  capable 
of  producing  $1,000  per  acre  is  an  eye 
opener  to  anyone.  At  this  moment  I 
can  hardly  think  of  a  farm  that  does 
not  contain  some  land  that  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  drainage.  After  the  crops  are 
out  and  the  Fall  work  done  a  farmer 
can  find  no  more  profitable  work  than 
ditching.  Let  him  use  judgment  and 
begin  on  the  worst  fields  and  he  will 
find  his  work  with  the  spade  the  most 
profitable  he  can  do. 

During  the  past  month  I  have  b_en 
talking  with  two  men  of  about  the  same 
age — I  should  judge  65  years.  One  of 
them  has  done  nothing  for  nearly  half  a 
century  but  write  figures  in  a  book.  lie 
has  lived  in  town,  never  had  a  garden  or 
kept  a  hen,  and  could  hardly  drive  a 
nail  straight.  Now  he  is  out  of  a  job. 
A  young  woman  can  make  neater  fig¬ 
ures  than  he  ever  could  at  a  quarter  his 
price  and  a  machine  can  add  them  with 
greater  accuracy.  He  cannot  find  work. 
As  he  puts  it :  “My  brain  never  was 
clearer  than  now,  my  experience  never 
was  worth  more,  and  my  habits  never 
were  steadier,  yet  people  look  at  my 
gray  hair  and  shake  their  heads !”  This 
man  has  saved  nothing,  for  it  cost  all 
he  could  earn  to  raise  his  family  in 
town.  Not  one  of  his  children  has  a 
trade  or  profession,  or  owns  a  home  or 
piece  of  land !  A  hard  outlook  that ! 

The  other  man  some  30  years  ago  was 
induced  to  put  his  little  property  into 
a  mortgage  on  a  farm.  He  had  saved  a 
little  and  had  received  a  small,  legacy. 
Through  failure  and  death  this,  farm 
was  given  up,  and  to  save  his  invest¬ 
ment  our  friend  foreclosed  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  got  the  farm.  No  one  else 
would  take  it.  It  looked  like  dead  capi¬ 
tal.  There  was  little  income  from  it,  and 
no  chance  to  sell.  Our  friend  finally 
lost  his  job,  and  gray  hair  and  failing 
sight  barred  him  from  another.  As  <i 
last,  desperate  move  he  thought  of  that 
old  farm  in  which  his  savings  were 
sunk,  and  with  what  was  left  of  his 
family  they  moved  to  it.  There  was  a 
hard  struggle,  but  to-day  this  man  is 
happy  and  independent.  He  has  better 
food,  more  comfortable  shelter,  greater 
contentment  and  peace  and  far  more 
net  money  than  he  ever  had  before. 
His  home  is  secure,  he  has  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  own,  and  his  property  is 
growing  in  value.  Best  of  all  is  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  knowing  that  his  own  labor 
is  responsible  for  it.  I  believe  the  time 
is  coming  when  the  man  who  cannot 
leave  a  piece  of  land  to  those  who  fol¬ 
low  him  will  be  regarded  as  unfortu¬ 
nate.  I  have  seen  so  many  men  of  mid¬ 
dle  age  who  have  nothing  but  a  most 
precarious  “job”  ,  that  the  first  advice  I 
would  give  a  young  man  would  to  be  to 
get  a  piece  of  waste  land  somewhere  and 
try  to  improve  it  within  his  means. 

..  _ 


50  MILLION 

cod  fish,  more  or  less,  are  caught 
each  year  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
the  livers  of  which  are  made  into 
Cod  Liver  Oil. 

The  best  oil  is  made  from  the  fish 
caught  at  the  Lofoten  Islands.  - 
Scott  &  Bowne  use  only  that  oil 
in  making  their  celebrated 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

and  when  skillfully  combined  with 
Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda 
they  produce  a  medicinal  food  un¬ 
equalled  in  the  world  for  building 
up  the  body. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  onr 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch-Book. 
Each  tymk  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Fearl  St,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 


<fc  i  fltvih  Along  theOO  Ry.Through  theliearl 

Arri>  /of  Va.  Rich  Soil  Mild  Winters  Good 
A  j  ^Markets.  For  Handsome  Booklet  and  Low 
#  nd  ( Excursion  Rales  address  G.B.WALL.Rcal  Estate 
F  tiP^AAgt.C-tQRY.  Box.  G-G.  Richmond  .Viminia.v 


Opportunities  Come  to 
the  Man  with  Money 

Be  pre¬ 
pared  when 
opportunity 
knocks  at 
your  door 
by  h  aving 

MONEY 
IN  BANK. 

Start  a  sav- 

Leslie  M.  Shaiv,  President.  •  , 

Twice  Governor  of  Iowa.  HI  gS  aCCOUnt 
Former  Secretary  of  the  .  ,  p. 

United  States  Treasury.  With  US.  t5e- 

gin  now  by  sending  any  amount 

from  $  1 .00  up  to  $  1  0,000.  We  pay 

A  Cyt  Interest  on  savings  accounts 

£§•  /O  compounded  semi-annually. 

Governor  Shaw's  booklet  on  “How  to  Save  by 
Mail ”  will  be  of  value  and  interest  to  you. 
Write  and  it  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co. 

Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw ,  President 

Dept.  A-10,  927-929  Chestnut  SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  ^No 
wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


THE  BEST  IIGHT 


Lighted  instantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 

THE  KEST  EIGHT  CO. 
401  E.  Stb  St.,  Canton,  o, 


254  PAGE-CATALOG  FREE 

TELLING  HOW  T.O  SAW  LUMBER,  SHINGLES. 
wood;  grind  corn,  and- wheat;  also  describ¬ 
ing  full  Cine  of  engines,  boilers,  gasoline 
engines',  water-wheels  and  mill  gearing. 
'  DELOACH  MILL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Bo, “CTO  Bridgeport.  Alabama. 


Wood  Saws  For  Farmers’  Use 

For  sawing  firewood,  lumber, 
lath,  posts,  pickets,  etc.,  the 
cheapest  and  best  saw  you  can 
buy  is  a 

Hertzler  &.  Zook 
Wood  Saw 

Easy  to  operate.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  You  can  build  up  a 
paying  business  in  sawing  fire¬ 
wood  or  lumber  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  Price  tio.oo.  Write  for  circular. 
Hertzler  8  Zook  Co.,  Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAWS! 

1  Man  SAAfiKSs  Beat 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
.ON  ANY  GROUND 
_  M  ^  4  In  to  6 II.  Through 

.  ESiAiKKftS  Beat*  2  {«■•£■»*» 

S  te  0  cord*  dally  la  tho  usual  everaga  tor  ono  man* 

"  BUSS  JUST  fV-  ■■■CL - ,,,  a.  BAITS  D0WR 


Our  1910  Model  Machine  saws  faster, runs  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suita  12- 
year-old  boy  or  strongest  man.  Ask  for  catalog  No.  M30 
and  low  price.  First  order  gets  agency 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  St., Chicago,  IU. 


Get 
Thiti 


me j 


We  have  a  size  to  suit  your  power  and  requirements.  Get  one 

of  these  guaranteed  outfits 
now.  Lumber  is  high.  The 
mill  will  soon  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  No  experience  needed.. 
No  Belts,  Spring*  or  compli¬ 
cated  part*  to  get  Out  of 


SAW 
MILL 


order  or  cause  trouble. 

Thesawerhas  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feedwith  one  hand ;  slight  m  otion  o  f  lever  changes 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machin¬ 
ery.  Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

129  Hope  St..  Hackettstown.  N.  J.  1582  Terminal  Bldgs..  New  York 


The  new  invention  for  hotbeds  and  cold  frames 


Perfect  plants,  early,  get  the  big  prices 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  increases  the  size,  quality 
and  rapidity  of  growth  of  your  plants.  The  two  layers  of 
glass,  have  a  5/s  inch  cushion  of  air  between  them,  form¬ 
ing  a  perfect  non-conductor,  retaining  the  heat  in  the  bed 
over  night. 

Does  away  with  boards  or  mats.  Saves  nearly  all  the 
labor  and  risk.  Lets  in  all  the  light  all  the  time. 

Write  for  catalog  and  freight 
prepaid  proposition. 

Order  early  to  insure  prompt 
shipment.  Fast  freight  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

Agents  Wanted — Good  paying 
Jor  HotrbedS  proposition.  The  success  of  the  sash 

and"  Cold-frames  Wrlte  for 

Address — 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  E.  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky 
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Ruralisms 

,  “CITRANGE”  THE  NEW  FRUIT. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  559  shows  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  new  “citrange.”  This  is 
taken  from  the  fruit  and  shows  the  ex¬ 
act  size.  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  gives  us  the 
following  facts  about  this  fruit: 

“This  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
a  hardy  orange — Citrus  trifoliata — used 
as  a  hedge  as  far  north  as  New  York, 
and  one  of  the  sweet  oranges.  We  now 
have  five  varieties  of  these  hardy  or¬ 
anges  or  citranges.,  and  have  distributed 
something  over  ten  thousand  plants  of 
them.  With  one  exception,  which  will  be 
noted  later,  they  have  no  special  value 
for  eating  out  of  hand,  but  they  will,  we 
believe,  prove  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
home  gardens  of  the  South  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  furnishing  a  fruit  suitable  for 
making  marmalades,-  preserves  and  re¬ 
freshing  ’ades.  The  two  specimens  in 
question  are  not  quite  ripe,  but  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  juice 
they  contain  and  its  character.  One  pe¬ 
culiar  feature  about  these  citranges  is 
that  the  skin  itself  secretes  a  rather 
strong  oil,  which  is  objectionable  when 
squeezed  out  with  the  juice  of  the  pulp 
proper.  To  overcome  this  the  fruit 
should  be  peeled  across  the  middle  and 
then  cut  at  the  peeled  portion.  In  this 
way  none  of  the  oil  gets  into  the  juice. 
In  the  making  of  marmalades  the  oil  is 
not  so  objectionable.  The  exception 
noted  above  is  a  variety  which  we  have 


connection  proved.  The  disease  must 
develop  on  the  cedars  from  which  it 
passes  to  the  apple  and  then  back  again. 
Some  varieties  are  more  subject  to  it 
than  others.  The  remedy  is  to  cut  down 
and  burn  all  cedars  anywhere  near  the 
orchard.  _ 

Mixed  Varieties  in  Apple  Orchards. 

I  notice  that  some  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  in  giving,  on  page  967,  their 
opinions  in  regard  to  mixing  varieties 
of  apples  in  planting,  seem  to  place 
much  stress  on  using  such  varieties  as 
bloom  at  the  same  time.  Now  I  am  not 
a  botanist,  and  do  not  claim  to  any 
scientific  knowledge  as  to  the  structure 
of  the  blossoms,  but  I  had  always  sup¬ 
posed  that  one  reason  why  some  vari¬ 
eties  of  flowers  were  self-sterile  was 
because  the  male  and  female  organs  of 
those  flowers  w'ere  not  both  at  exactly 
the  right  stage  of  development  at  a 
given  time  to  fertilize  themselves.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  there 
should  be  a  slight  difference,  but  prob¬ 
ably  not  too  much,  in  the  time  of 
blooming  to  ensure  best  results.  A 
year  ago  last  Spring  seemed  at  the  time 
to  be  a  very  unfavorable  time  for  the 
fertilization  of  apples.  It  was  frosty, 
cloudy  and  wet,  but  notwithstanding, 
our  crop  of  most  varieties  was  very 
heavy.  I  have  never  noticed  the  blos¬ 
soming  season  to  last  so  long — so  much 
time  to  elapse  between  the  opening  of 
the  first  blossoms  and  the  final  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  petals,  and  to  this  long 
season  of  blooming  with  the  blossoms 


Blackberry  Questions. 

J.  V.  G.,  Spark  ill,  N.  Y. — Which  is  the 
better  late  market  blaekkberry,  Ancient 
Briton  or  Taylor,  and  which  is  the  larger 
berry?  I  have  Eldorado  for  early,  which 
with  me  is  all  I  ask.  but  have  tried  Erie. 
Mersereau,  Kittatinny  and  Snyder ;  the  first 
three  often  winter-kill  or  do  not  bear,  while 
Snyder  is  too  small. 

Ans. — If  J.  V.  C.  can  grow  Eldorado 
without  winter-killing,  then  he  ought  to 
grow  the  equally  hardy  varieties  of  Erie 
or  Mersereau.  He  should  try  Ward 
and  the  Blowers.  This  last-named  va¬ 
riety  originated  in  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
hardiest,  largest  and  most  productive 
varieties  that  has  been  recently  intro¬ 
duced,  and  I  would  advise  him  to  get 
a  few  plants  of  both  Blowers  and  the 
Ward  and  try  them.  Ward  needs  good 
culture  and  is  then  a  fine  large  berry. 
Kittatinny  rusts  and  is  not  safe  to 
plant  on  that  account.  The  Ancient 
Briton  is  a  good  late  hardy  berry,  but 
under  ordinary  culture,  not  much,  if 
any  larger  than  Snyder.  Taylor  is  the 
very  best  hardy  late  blackberry;  it 
needs  good  culture  and  plenty  of  ma¬ 
nure,  will  then  produce  heavy  crops  of 
large  berries — not  the  largest,  but 
larger  berries  than  Ancient  Briton  or 
Snyder.  If  I  were  confined  to  one 
hardy  variety  of  blackberry,  I  would 
plant  the  Taylor  in  preference  to  any 
other  one  variety.  e.  s.  black. 


GET  THE  BEST 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 


THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


rSAN  JOSE  SCALED 
KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


is  a  sure  remedy  for 
San  Jose  Scale.  Write 
for  circular.  Agents 
Wanted.  CHESTER 
COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


^  K\f  WITH  TIIK 

Olr  AT  "EMPIRE  KING” 

n  AA  p  and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 
■  ■  Iff  W  have  no  terrors  for  you.  Best  con- 
^  etruction,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched, 

foliage.  We  make  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Gasolino 
Engine  Sprayers.  Free  Book  on  Spraying.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.t  2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Sutton  Apples  in  Michigan. — I  no¬ 
ticed  what  the  Hope  Farm  man  said 
about  the  Sutton  Beauty  apple.  Had  he 
seen  my  Suttons  he  would  conclude  that 
the  McIntosh  was  a  back  number.  Put 
the  Sutton  on  sweet  cherry  soil  and  it 
is  simply  immense.  h.  c.  s. 

Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 


Save  Your  Trees. 

Order  Protectors  now  and  save  your 
young  Fruit  Trees  from  being  destroyed 
by  Rabbits  and  Mice  during  the  winter. 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  can  furnish 
you  the  best  Tree  Protector  made  for 
less  than  one  cent  each. — Ada). 


Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 
While  the  Leaves  are  off. 

You  can  do  the  work  better  now  than  later,  forthe  scale  aro  more  easily  killed.  “  Scaleclean’* 

;  is  the  best  and  cheapest  remedy  for  Sun  Jose  scale.  It  is  a  Petroleum  soap  product,  made  by  an 
experienced  fruit  grower.  Use  one  part  to  sixteen  parts  of  cold  water. 

“SCALECLEAN”  Is  Guaranteed  to  Kill  Every  Scale  it  Hits 

"Fifty-gallon  barrel  only  $11,  freight  prepaid  for  300  miles  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.  In  smaller  quantities, 
purchaser  to  pay  charges,  five  gallons,  $2  ;  ten  gallons,  $3. r>o.  Sold  direct  only.  Send  cash  with  order 
by  bank  draft,  money  order  or  registered  letter.  Booklet  of  lull  particulars  and  testimonials,  free. 

J.  A.  COCKL1N,  Pomona  Farm,  Siddonsburg,  Pa. 


THE  “CITRANGE,”  HEDGE  PLANT  X  SWEET  ORANGE.  Fig.  559. 


named  the  Morton.  This  fruit  is  quite 
sweet  and  may  be  readily  eaten  like  a 
grapefruit.  While  it  more  closely  ap¬ 
proximates  a  grapefruit  in  taste  it  looks 
more  like  an  orange.  The  trees  fruit 
when  quite  small,  and  when  three  or 
four  years  of  age.  The  chief  advantage 
of  these  fruits  lies  in  their  hardiness, 
as  they  may  be  grown  as  far  north  as 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  and  with 
some  slight  protection  even  as  far  north 
as  Washington.” 

R.  N.-Y. — Samples  of  the  “Morton” 
were  also  received.  They  were  about 
three  times  as  large  as  the  specimens 
shown  in  the  picture  and  shaped  more 
like  an  orangK  Opinions  as  to  the  flavor 
vary.  Some  who  tasted  it  declared  the 
raw  fruit  unfit  to  eat,  while  others 
thought  it  quite  equal  to  grapefruit. 


CEDAR  TREES  AND  APPLE  RUST. 

The  connection  between  these  comes 
up  for  discussion  every  year.  A  New 
Jersey  reader  tells  us  how  in  spite  of 
careful  spraying  with  Bordeaux  his  ap¬ 
ples  rust.  Part  of  this  is  very  likely  due 
to  spraying  injury.  We  should  use  self- 
boiled  lime  and  sulphur,  or  the  new  sul¬ 
phur  remedy.  Another  cause  of  the 
trouble  comes  out  in  this  part  of  the 
Jerseyman’s  letter: 

1  would  like  to  know  also  the  effect  of 
five  large  cedar  trees  growing  in  a  hedge 
about  30  feet  from  apple  orchard,  as  both 
fruit  and  trees  (apple)  blight  and  fruit 
has  large  black  hard  spots,  which  spraying 
will  not  help.  The  same  variety  on  the 
far  side  of  orchard  from  cedars  grows  large 
perfect  fruit.  This  variety  is  ‘‘Smith 
Cider.” 

One  of  the  rust  diseases  which  attacks 
the  apple  passes  part  of  its  life  on  the 
cedar.  The  life  history  of  this  disease 
has  been  carefully  worked  out,  and  this 


in  all  stages,  I  now  ascribe  the  perfect 
fertilization  and  abundant  crop  of  that 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mixing 
of  varieties  is  something  like  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  bees  in  connection  with  apple 
orcharding.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
insurance  in  the  matter  of  fertilization. 
In  the  ideal  blooming-  weather,  bright, 
pleasant,  with  a  light  breeze,  not  too 
hot  or  too  windy,  these  helps  may  not 
be  needed,  but  there  are  seasons  when 
they  may  make  all  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  good  crop  and  a  comparative 
failure.  l.  r.  bryant. 

Illinois.  , _ 

Forcing  Gladiolus. 

S.  G.  M.,  Gall  a,  O. — I  have  two  ground 
benches.  7  by  60  feet  each,  and  wish  to 
plant  as  early  as  safe  from  freezing  in 
Spring  to  Brenchleyensis,  Augusta,  America 
and  May  Gladioli.  It  is  a  new  greenhouse, 
hut  no  heat.  Following  Gladioli  will  plant 
to  late  Asters.  How  early  can  I  plant 
Gladiolus,  how  far  apart  and  are  these 
varieties  all  right?  Am  I  safe  to  plant 
the  last  week  in  February,  here  in  Ma¬ 
honing  County,  O.,  60  miles  south  of  Cleve¬ 
land  ? 

Ans. — Gladiolus,  when  grown  in  a 
glass  structure  without  artificial  heat, 
should  not  be  planted  before  March  15 
in  latitude  of  New  York  City.  Four 
weeks  in  advance  of  outdoor  planting 
is  the  best  general  rule  to  be  followed 
for  planting  all  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs 
in  cold  greenhouses,  and  as  we  usually 
begin  planting  Gladiolus  in  the  open 
about  April  15,  we  would  advise  plant¬ 
ing  under  glass  about  thirty  days  before. 
We  plant  in  wide  or  double  rows  one 
foot  apart,  and  about  12  bulbs  to  the 
foot;  a  row  of  radishes  can  be  planted 
at  the  same  time  between  each  row  of 
bulbs,  and  will  be  out  of  the  way  before 
the  Gladiolus  are  very  large.  Varieties 
selected  are  the  best.  t.  m.  white. 


This  shows  the  H.  P. 
Spramotor  arranged  for  • 
spraying  potatoes,  three 
nozzles  to  a  row  and  four 
rows,  two  spraying  from 
the  sides  and  one  from  the 
top,  adjustable  as  to  height 
and  width  up  to  40-in.  rows. 
Nozzles  absolutely  will  not 
clog.  12 -gallon  air  tank,5 
automatic  and  hand  con-  i 
trolled ;  100  lbs.  pressure 
guaranteed  with  12  nozzles 
open.  An  acre  can  be  sprayed 
in  20  minutes.  Has  agitator 
clean-out  pressure  relief 
into  tank,  and  nozzle  pro-  ■ 
tector  all  under  control  of 
the  driver  from  seat.  For 
1  or  2  horses.  Fitted  for 
orchard,  vineyards  and  grain.  This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again  in  this  paper. 


E.  H.  HEARD,  1325  Erie  Street,  BUFFALO 


ui  ippA  prve 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER 

The  Famous  “HAY  MAKER”  For  Fall  Seeding 

Our  Almanac  tells  all  about  it. 

Sent  free  to  any  address 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


5  YEARS’  use  has  proven  that  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  all  FUNGOUS  diseases,  controllable  during  the  dormant  season,  are  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  use  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

There  is  but  one— “PRATT’S”  Trade  Mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
i  8;  J?.  barr(rLs  and  half-barrels,  r>0c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  6  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 

*  S*1.-  IJX0,''  ,Fant  c*!ea?  9lIs’  0,1  r  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 

equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  SO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  whon 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
30  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  New  England  farmers  are 
using  large  quantities  of  lime.  Sales  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  One  great  reason  for  this  is  the  effort  many 
farmers  are  making  to  start  Alfalfa.  It  is  one  of  the 
settled  things  of  farming  that  Alfalfa  soil  must  be 
limed.  To  a  less  degree  this  is  also  true  of  grass  and 
clover  seeding.  Burned  lime,  which  is  airslaked  so 
that  it  crumbles  fine,  is  the  most  popular  form.  We 
believe  that  on  the  whole  it  will  pay  Eastern  farmers 
better  to  buy  -the  burned  lime  than  the  ground  lime¬ 
stone  unburned. 

* 

Last  year,  N.  H.  Brewer,  a  young  Connecticut 
farmer,  won  the  world’s  record  yield  of  corn  by 
growing  13354  bushels  of  shelled  grain  on  one  acre. 
This  year,  with  a  much  poorer  growing  season,  Mr. 
Brewer  grew  127  bushels.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  yield,  as  the  corn  was  husked  and  weighed  in  the 
presence"  of  reputable  and  well-known  people.  As 
wc  have  been  stating  for  years,  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  $50  land  in  the  East  which  can  be  made 
to  grow  more  corn,  acre  for  acre,  than  $150  land  in 
the  West — and  the  crop  will  sell  for  at  least  one- 
third  more. 

* 

We  are  justified  in  saying  that  Mr.  Taylor  speaks, 
on  our  first  page,  for  the  great  majority  of  Western 
farmers.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  principle  of 
direct  nominations.  If  there  are  to  be  any  changes 
they  are  to  be  such  as  will  give  the  people  yet  greater 
power.  This  is  something  for  New  York  farmers  to 
think  over.  Right  after  the  election  we  estimated  the 
numbers  of  members  in  the-  New  York  Assembly 
pledged  to  direct  nominations  at  50.  We  now  believe 
that  70  will  be  nearer  the  number.  We  do  not  see 
how  Senator  Raines  and  Speaker  Wadsworth  can 
stand  out  after  what  was  done  in  their  home  coun¬ 
ties.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  a  definite  campaign 
against  these  two  men  in  particular. 

* 

We  are  making  history  at  a  rapid  rate  these  days. 
Fraud  and  stealing  has  been  shown  up  at  the  New 
York  Custom  House.  From  the  grefft  sugar  trust 
down  to  the  small  importer  grafters  and  bribers  have 
robbed  the  country  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  $100,- 
000,000  per  year.  The  rottenness  of  the  entire  tariff 
system  has  been  laid  bare.  In  addition  the  public  con¬ 
demnation  of  Speaker  Cannon  has  now  become  so 
strong  that  he  can  no  longer  rule  Congress  as  he  has 
for  the  past  four  years.  The  effect  of  all  this  will 
be  seen  during  the  next  session.  -Congressmen  will 
join  the  “insurgents”  by  the  dozen  now  that  they  know 
the  people  are  really  aroused.  The  result  will  be 
proper  handling  of  the  grafters  and  rogues  or — the 
most  radical  legislation  we  have  yet  known  in  this 
country.  If  the  present  Congress  will  not  act  the 
people  will  make  one  to  do  the  work. 

♦ 

You  have  struck  it  in  calling  Maine  the  “Contented 
State.”  We  are  contented,  and  why  not?  We  have  good 
soil,  good  climate,  grand  woods  and  lakes  and  streams ; 
good  steam  and  trolley  lines,  and  no  regular  saloons.  I 
Believe  that  25  years  from  now  Maine  will  he  the  leading 
farming  State  east  of  Ohio.  Seems  pretty  big.  I  know,  hut 
all  we’ve  lacked  has  been  knowledge  of  what  we  did 
possess;  but  we  are  waking  up.  c.  J.  b. 

That  is  the  spirit  that  makes  “leading  farming 
States.”  There  is  no  question  about  the  possibilities 
of  Maine  farming.  Even  the  frost  and  snow  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  soil.  We  know  of  a  Virginia  man  who 
was  compelled  by  business  to  spend  a  Winter  in 
Maine.  His  friends  bade  him  farewell  with  great 


sympathy.  They  though  he  would  be  ‘imprisoned’-’  all 
Winter.  To  his  surprise,  this  man  found  that  the 
cold  and  snow  which  he  dreaded  gave  a  smooth  hard 
track  which  made  travelling  easy.  At  home  the  soft 
roads  made  it  impossible  to  get  about,  except  on  horse¬ 
back.  Maine  is  the  Contented  State.  If  there  are  no 
regular  saloons — get  rid  of  the  irregular  ones. 

* 

We  hear  many  people  argue  that  the  opening  of 
China  will  give  white  men  a  glorious  chance  to  teach 
the  Chinese.  One  would  think  to  hear  them  talk  that 
this  teaching  would  all  be  from  one  side.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Chinese  can  tell  us  many  things  both  from 
long  experience  and  close  observation.  Prof.  F.  H. 
King  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  China  and 
Japan,  where  he  studied  methods  of  soil  and  crop 
management.  He  tells  us  among  other  things; 

I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  other  people  have  so 
thoroughly  grasped  the  underlying  principles  of  mainte¬ 
nance  of  soil  fertility  and  of  continued  high  lield  product¬ 
ive  capacity,  and  adapted  them  in  practice  to  any  set  of 
conditions,  as  lias  been  the  case  in  China,  and  nowhere  in 
the  world.  I  think,  can  we  iind  practical  agriculturists 
devoting  so  much  attention  and  energy  to  the  preparation 
calf  pen.  The  calf  licks  it  and — limes  himself ! 

As  compared  with  some  of  the  Chinese  methods  the 
best  of  our  farmers  have  hardly  began  to  make  the 
soil  fully  productive,  and  we  may  well  learn  from  the 
people  that  we  are  so  ready  to  teach.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  has  received  a  new  kind  of  corn 
from  China,  very  different  from  anything  now  pro¬ 
duced  in  America.  While  perhaps  of  little  value  to 
us  itself,  it  may,  when  crossbred  with  some  of  our 
native  varieties,  produce  a  variety  well  adapted  to  the 
Southwest.  No  one  has  yet  reached  the  full  limit 
of  production  on  an  acre  of  land.  If  the  Chinese  can 
“show  us”  let  us  go  to  them  for  information. 

* 

The  last  New  York  Legislature  passed  a  seed  in¬ 
spection  bill.  It  would  have  been  signed  by  Governor 
Hughes  except  for  a  clerical  error  which  gave  a 
wrong  number  to  the  bill.  We  expect  the  same  bill 
to  become  a  law  at  the  next  session.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  collect  samples 
of  cereals,  grass,  clover  and  forage  plant  seeds  for 
examination.  All  packages  of  such  seeds,  exceeding 
one  pound  in  weight,  must  carry  the  seller’s  name  and 
address.  The  packages  must  all  carry  the  name  of  any 
foreign"  seeds  or  weed  seeds  present  to  the  extent  of 
five  per  cent  by  count.  Also  the  name  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  adulterants;  Yellow  trefoil  in  Red  clover;  Yellow 
trefoil,  Burr  clover.  Sweet  clover  or  dodder,  in  Al¬ 
falfa;  Canadian  Blue  grass  in  Kentucky  Blue  grass; 
Meadow  fescue  or  Rye  grass  in  Orchard  grass;  Yellow 
trefoil  in  Alsike  clover.  Apparently  the  punishment 
intended  for  violations  of  this  law  is  publicity.  No 
other  penalty  is  given,  but  the  Commissioner  is  re¬ 
quired  to  print  the  seedsmen’s  names  and  the  results 
of  the  seed  examination.  The  law  refers  only  to  grass 
seeds.  We  do  not  see  how  any  reliable  seedsman  can 
object  to  such  a  law.  If  he  should  put  out  a  lot  of 
seeds  with  five  per  cent  or  more  of  weed  seeds  he 
could  hardly  call  himself  “reliable.”  If  he  really  uses 
“all  reasonable  care”  in  selling  clean  seeds  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  examination  will  prove  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment  for  him.  We  think  any  farmer  is  justified  in 
having  his  grass  and  clover  seeds  examined  before  he 

puts  them  in  the  ground. 

.  * 

You  wished  to  know  how  my  experiment  with  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  resulted.  After  enough  cor¬ 
respondence  enclosed  herewith,  to  more  than  use  up  the 
15  cents,  1  got  it.  It  was  worth  about  $15  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  in  satisfaction.  w.  G.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

How  can  this  man  get  $15  worth  of  satisfaction 
out  of  collecting  15  cents  at  a  loss?  Last  Spring 
he  bought  a  few  live  plants  from  a  nurseryman  in 
New  York.  The  package  weighed  six  pounds,  and 
the  express  company  demanded  75  cents.  This  was 
an  outrage,  and  on  our  advice  this  man  complained 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  had 
five  letters  from  the  secretary  of  the  commission  in 
all.  After  investigating  the  express  rates  it  was  found 
that  the  legal  charge  on  this  package  was  60  cents, 
and  the  express  company  refunded  15  cents.  It  was 
found  that  if  the  charges  had  been  pfrepaid  the  cost 
would  have  been  46  cents.  The  point  is  that  on  com¬ 
plaint  the  commission  compelled  the  express  com¬ 
pany  to  refund  the  overcharge.  Now,  it  may  seem 
to  some  people  like  very  small  business  to  chase  after 
15  cents  in  this  way.  The  postage  required  to  make 
the  complaint  cost  more  than  the  refund.  It  is  just 
because  people  refuse  to  chase  up  these  little  public 
robberies  that  the  big  ones  become  possible.  The 
policy  of  the  express  companies  is  to  “tire  out  the 
kickers.”  They  will  “look  it  up,”  or  your  complaint 
“will  receive  attention,”  until  the  average  man  gives  up 
in  disgust  and  lets  his  small  claim  go.  The  aggregate 
of  these  little  stealings  during  the  year  is  enormous, 
and  the  express  companies  grow  bolder  and  bolder 
when,  they  find  that  their  victims  do  not  know  how 


to  enforce  the  law  against  them.  /-This  .man,  who 
stayed  by  them  until  they  returned  his  15  cents,  de¬ 
serves  the  thanks  of  the  people.  A  few  thousand  of 
such  cases  would  help  us  all.  We  began  the  articles 
on  freight  rates  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  in  order  to  show  our  readers  how  to  proceed 
in  case  of  extortionate  transportation  charges.  The 
Commission  offers  a  remedy.  Make  sure  of  your  case, 
know  what  you  are  talking  about,  save  your  receipts 
and  bills  of  lading,  and  then  make  your  complaint 
straight  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

* 

Here  is  a  city  man’s  express  contribution.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  send  a  trunk  from  a  Brooklyn  suburb  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  he  first  wrote  to  headquarters  to  learn 
whether  his  residence  was  within  the  company’s  caW- 
ing  radius.  He  received  an  official  letter  informing 
him  that  it  was.  He  sent  the  trunk,  prepaid,  cost 
$1.25;  when  it  reached  its  destination  the  receiver  was 
somewhat  disgusted  to  find  $1.25  charges  due,  which 
had  to  be  paid  before  the  trunk  could  be  delivered. 
The  sender  went  to  the  head  office,  to  which  he  had 
previously  written,  to  ask  the  reason  for  these  charges. 
He  was  curtly  informed  that  the  extra  charge  was 
due  because  the  trunk  was  handled  by  another  com¬ 
pany,  his  residence  being  out  of  their  district.  The 
inquirer  then  displayed  the  official  letter  stating  that 
his  residence  was  in  their  district,  which  induced  the 
clerk  to  admit  that  there  might  be  a  mistake,  and  after 
much  red  tape  and  considerable  delay,  the  express 
company  kindly  condescended  to  disgorge  $1.25.  Very 
few  people  in  such  a  case  would  have  had  the  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  to  prove  the  claim;  how  many  dol¬ 
lars  annually  do  the  express  companies  gather  in 
through  such  “mistakes”? 

* 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  change  of  farming 
which  is  taking  place  in  southwestern  Iowa.  After 
some  years  of  stock  feeding  the  soil  has  become 
very  rich.  The  largest  share  of  the  profits  from 
stock  have  gone  to  the  railroads  and  meat  packers. 
Grain  has  steadily  risen  in  price,  until  now  those 
Iowa  farmers  figure  a  greater  profit  in  raising  grain 
for  sale  in  place  of  meat.  Eastern  farmers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this,  because  it  promises  cheaper  grain  and 
a  better  chance  to  make  meat.  Such  changes  are  not 
local,  but  world-wide.  In  England  very  much  the 
same  thing  is  coming.  During  the  past  30  years 
large  tracts  of  English  farm  lands  have  been  seeded 
to  pastures.  This  was  done  because  the  price  of 
wheat  fell  so  low  that  tenant  farmers  could  not  afford 
to  pay  from  $3  to  $5  rent  per  acre  and  compete  with 
new  land  in  America.  Those  pastures  have  been  kept 
in  reasonably  good  condition  by  the  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  and  have  turned  off  cattle  and  sheep. 
Now  they  are  failing  as  grass  lairds,  though  very  rich 
in  accumulated  plant  food.  The  grain  which  must 
be  used  with  them  to  fatten  cattle  has  risen  in  price. 
Wheat  has  also  gone  up  until  $10  per  quarter  of  eight 
bushels  is  in  sight.  Under  such  circumstances  it  will 
pay  to  pjow  up  these  old  pastures  and  sow  wheat, 
either  with  chemicals  or  without  them  as  experiment 
decides.  Thus  the  same  situation  is  found  in  England 
which  confronts  these  Iowa  farmers.  It  is  much  the 
same  in  New  England.  For  the  past  few  years  we 
have  urged  Eastern  farmers  to  plow  up  the  old  pas¬ 
tures  and  plant  corn  with  chemicals.  Many  of  them 
have  done  so  with  good  results.  The  world’s  output 
of  grain  has  now  reached  a  point  where  these  old 
grass  lands  may  be  profitably  worked  once  more.  We 
must  all  realize  that  those  old  lands',  though  idle, 
have  not  been  losing  fertility  but,  on  the  whole,  are 
stronger  now  than  before  they  passed  out  of  direct 
cultivation.  They  have  accumulated  plant  food  and 
humus,  and  when  cultivated  and  limed  will  yield  large 
crops  of  grain.  _ _ 

BREVITIES. 

The  hardest  act  of  self-denial  comes  when  we  refrain 
from  saying,  “I  told  you  so.” 

English  calf  feeders  often  keep  a  lump  of  chalk  in  the 
calf  pen.  The  calf  licks  it  and — limes  himself! 

“I  like  to  see  the  fakes  exposed,  and  would  also  like 
to  see  the  fakers  put  on  the  game  list,  with  an  open 
season  the  whole  year,”  says  F.  J.  Take  full  care  of  the 
few  we  are  able  to  expose  and  there  will  be  a  big  gain. 

The  Florida  cabbage  growers  had  their  chance  this  year. 
The  Northern  crop  is  short,  and  if  the  Florida  crop  could 
be  planted  in  November  it  would  come  on  the  market  at 
the  right  time.  But  what’s  the  use?  It’s  too  dry  in 
Florida  to  set  the  plants. 

There  is  usually  less  plant  disease  in  a  well-limed 
garden.  Many  of  these  disease  germs  thrive  best  in  an 
acid  soil.  The  lime  kills  them  off  by  making  the  soil 
alkaline.  The  reverse  of  this  is  true  of  potato  scab,  which 
thrives  best  in  alkaline  soil. 

In  the  contented  State  of  Maine  the  women  have  gone 
out  to  help  save  crops.  As  Turf,  Farm  and  Home  says: 
“Mrs.  Ornyindel  Morse  is  said  to  have  picked  11  barrels 
of  apples  in  four  hours,  and  Misses  Judith  Banton  and 
Margie  Poland,  teachers,  of  the  same  place,  closed  their 
schools  early  and  have  been  picking  up  potatoes.  One 
night  the  two  girls  are  said  to  have  picked  up  80  barrels.” 
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“  EDUCATION  ”  FOR  MILK  CONSUMERS. 

The  New  York  World  prints  an  “agreement”  which 
it  says  was  made  between  the  New  York  milk  dealers 
and  the  New  York  Tribune  to  conduct  an  “educa¬ 
tional  campaign.”  Here  is  part  of  the  alleged  “agree¬ 
ment”  : 

Wo,  the  undersigned,  engaged  in  the  milk  trade,  and 
naturally  desirous  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
the  industry,  have  consented  to  co-operate  with  the  New 
York  Tribune  in  the  pursuance  of  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign,  to  be  conducted  in  the  columns  of  that  influential 
journal,  to  the  end  that  both  public  and  press  shall  be 
set  aright  on  the  vital  questions  at  issue  between  it  and 
them :  and,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  expenses  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  publication  of  the  proposed  series  of 
articles  do  hereby  subscribe  the  sums  set  opposite  our 
names. 

According  to  the  figures  the  Tribune  was  to  receive 
over  $5,000  or  $1  per  line  for  this  “service.”  The 
plan  of  education  was  to  attempt  to  show  city  people 
that  the  retail  price  of  milk  was  too  low,  and  that 
the  great  expense,  to  the  dealers,  of  providing  pure 
milk  justified  them  in  raising  the  price.  They  finally 
did  raise  the  price  one  cent,  and  we  saw  last  week 
where' the  one  cent  extra  per  quart  went  to. 

We  have  also  seen  how  the  suggestion  has  been 
cunningly  thrown  out  that  the  farmers  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  raise  in  milk  prices — in  fact  that  they  are 
getting  rich  by  holding  up  the  consumers.  That  seems 
to  be  the  scheme  of  this  “educational  campaign.”— the 
dealers  to  receive  two-thirds  of  the  increase  and 
throw  all  the  blame  for  it  upon  the  farmers.  This 
“agreement”  shows  another  thing,  and  that  is  the  way 
some  of  the  papers  stand  ready  to  sell  their  very 
character  and  reputation  if  they  can  obtain  money 
for  it.  In  the  old  days  of  Horace  Greeley  the  New 
York  Tribune  was  the  great  champion  of  the  farmers 
and  plain  people.  Mr.  Greeley  would  have  grown 
violent  in  language  and  action  at  any  suggestion  of 
deceiving  those  who  believed  in  him.  Imagine  his 
feelings  now  at  this  agreement  to  “educate”  the 
people  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  lyie !  The  kind  of 
printer’s  ink  that  you  can  buy  is  what  gives  the 
grafters  their  chance.  The  kind  that  you  cannot 
buy  is  the  only  thing  that  will  make  them  disgorge! 


A  CALL  TO  MILK  PRODUCERS. 

In  the  Sunday  issue  of  The  New  York  Times,  October  31, 
we  find  the  statement  :  -‘Milk  up  a  cent ;  now  nine  cents  a 
quart.  Farmers  raised  prices.  New  contracts  signed 
October  1  gave  the  producers  a  half  cent  more  a  quart  over 
last  Summer,  making  the  price  4%  cents  a  quart.’"  Now, 
since  we  have  the  credit  of  controlling  and  raising  the 
price  of  milk  ;  of  receiving  4  cents  last  Summer  and  asking 
4%  cents  this  Fall;  placing  the  Borden  people  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  charge  their  cus¬ 
tomers  nine  cents  a  quart  this  Winter  instead  of  eight 
cents,  their  regular,  everyday,  all-the-year  price;  since 
we  have  the  credit  of  all  this  power  and  might,  which 
really  ought  to  be  ours,  why  not  come  out  boldly  and  at 
once,  not  scatlered  farmers  here  and  there,  but  everyone, 
and  make  this  statement  a  fact,  even  to  the  extent  of 
asking  five  cents  a  quart  or  more  if  it  seems  best?  We 
are  before  the  public  as  people  of  power  and  increasing 
wealth.  Let  us  see  how  it  feels  to  fulfill  these  conditions  ! 
We  are  able  to  hold  our  own  if  we  only  use  the  means  at 
hand  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  The  Dairymen’s  League 
stands  ready  to  do  its  part,  but  it  needs  the  personal  in¬ 
terest  of  every  dairy  farmer.  Letting  a  few  here  and  there 
try  the  experiment  and  waiting  to  see  how  it  succeeds  only 
puts  off  success  and  makes  the  battle  harder  for  the  few 
valiant  ones  to  light.  When  you  read  how  it  costs  more 
and  more  to  handle  the  milk  and  make  it  sanitary,  and 
not  one  word  about  the  cost  to  the  producer  that  has  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  all  these  last  few  years,  not  a  word 
of  the  high  prices  of  cows,  of  feed,  of  labor,  no  mention 
of  the  high  price  of  meat,  butter  and  other  necessities  the 
farmer  must  buy,  how  can  you  hold  your  peace  and  submit 
and  still  toil  on  as  in  the  past?  If  such  a  statement  given 
out  to  consumers  as  a  reason  for  adding  a  cent  a  quart 
to  the  price  they  must  pay-,  making  it  nine  cents  for  this 
Winter,  will  not  arouse  and  force  you  to  action, what  will? 
Head  the  statement  that  beginning  October  1  the  milk 
companies  had  to  give  the  farmers  4%  cents  a  quart  in¬ 
stead  of  four  cents  as  the  price  had  been  since  last  Spring, 
and  then  take  the  prices  at  which  you  sold  your  milk 
month  by  month  from  April  to  October,  and  see  if  the 
average  is  not  2.73  cents  instead  of  four,  and  4.13  for  this 
Fall  and  Winter  instead  of  4%  cents  as  stated,  and  don’t 
ponder  over  it  very  long,  but  just  say,  “We’ll  just  take  that 
4%  cents  or  better,”  and  go  ahead  and  get  it.  The  con¬ 
sumers  won't  mind  our  having  a  share  of  that  nine  cents 
they  pay.  There  is  no  time  like  the  present.  Figuring 
cut  the  average  price  from  April,  1908,  to  April,  1909,  we 
find  it  was  only  3.342%  cents  a  quart,  and  from  April, 
1909,  to  April,  1910,  it  is  3.43  cents  a  quart,  which  you 
will  see  is  a  raise  of  a  fraction  (.08)  of  a  cent  a  quart- 
Can  you  live  on  such  a  price  as  that?  You  perform  the 
labor  with  increasing  regulations  as  to  equipment,  etc.,  for 
a  trifle  over  a  third  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 
How  long?  M.  B.  H. 

New  York. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  temporary  restraining  order  was  signed 
November  10  by  Judge  Holt  of  the  T’nited  States  District 
Court  on  the  motion  of  counsel  for  George  Gordon  Battle 
and  II.  Snowden  Marshall,  enjoining  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  and  Gustav  E.  Kissel  from  paying  over 
the  $750,000  which  the  sugar  trust  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Company  or  its  receiver, 
George  H.  Earle,  Jx".,  in  part  settlement  of  the  suit  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  act  to  recover 
$30,000,000  in  triple  damages  for  the  closing  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  company’s  costly  refinery  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Company  brought  suit  in  this 
judicial  district  last  Spring  against  the  trust  for  securing 
control  of  its  refinery  in  Philadelphia  by  means  of  a  board 
of  dummy  directors  and  then  closing  it.  The  refinery 
was  new  and  had  never  been  operated.  The  trust  secured 
control  of  the  Pennsylvania  company  by  means  of  a  loan 
made  to  Adolph  Segal  of  $1,250,000,  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  trust  was  to  have  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
company  until  the  loan  was  repaid.  The  Pennsylvania 
company  charged  that  it  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of 
SI  0.000,000  by  the  closing  of  its  refinery  and  under  the 
Sherman  act  it  was  entitled  to  triple  damages.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Baker  Eddy  has  recently  completed  a  family 
agreement  with  her  son.  Geo.  W.  Glover,  and  her  adopted 
son.  Ebenezer  Foster  Eddy,  whereby  the  former  receives 
$245,000,  and  the  latter  $45,000,  both  agreeing  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  sums  to  forego  all  further  claims  upon 
her  estate.  .  .  .  Allegations  against  the  dishonest 

methods  of  the  sugar  trust  increase  in  volume,  and  a  Con¬ 
gressional  inquiry  seems  imminent.  In  addition  to  frauds 
committed  against  the  Government  in  the  matter  of 
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customs  duties,  a  variety  of  other  dishonest  practices 
are  alleged,  showing  astounding  corruption.  .Tames  F. 
Bendernagel,  the  indicted  superintendent  of  the  sugar 
trust’s  Williamsburg  refinery,  was  arraigned  before  United 
States  Commissioner  Benedict  in  Brooklyn,  November  15, 
and  held  in  $5,000  for  his  appearance  before  the  Federal 
court  in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  Bendernagel 
was  arrested  November  12,  on  an  indictment  returned  on 
November  4  in  the  Southern  District,  a  warrant  having 
been  sent  to  the  Eastern  District  for  execution.  He 
handed  in  his  resignation  as  general  superintendent  the  day 
before  he  was  arrested.  The  indictment  returned  against 
Bendernagel  was  a  blanket  one  and  included  Oliver  Spitzer, 
dock  superintendent;  Thomas  Kehoe,  Jean  M.  Voelker, 
Edward  A.  Boyle,  John  B.  Coyle  and  Patrick  J.  Ilenncsy, 
weighers.  It  charged  that  at  various  times  the  seven  men 
conspired  to  cheat  the  Government  of  duty  on  sugar  im¬ 
portations  from  Cuba  by  causing  false  entries  to  be  made 
on  the  books  of  the  weighers  from  May  to  November,  1907. 
The  specific  charge  against  Bendernagel  is  that  by  con¬ 
spiring  with  others  he  caused  a  fraudulent  entry  to  be 
made  in  the  books  of  the  weighers  on  August  24,  1907, 
tending  to  show  that  an  importation  of  sugar  weighing 
9,106,429  pounds  weighed  only  9,052,623  pounds.  It  made 
a  difference  in  duty,  according  to  the  indictment,  of 
$1,694.07.  ...  At  Cherrv.  a  mining  village  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  seven  miles  north 
of  Spring  Valley,  Ill.,  384  men  were  killed  in  a  burning 
mine,  November  13.  The  fire  originated  in  a  stable  in 
the  second  level  or  in  the  mule  barns  and  was  discovered 
by  a  miner  named  .lames  Hanney,  who  gave  the  alarm. 
Little  notice  was  taken  of  the  warning  until  3  o’clock, 
when  a  general  alarm  was  given.  Then  it  was  too  late, 
and  the  biggest  mine  disaster  in  the  history  of  the  State 
went  on  record.  Besides  the  men  dead  in  the  mine  a  tend 
of  twelve  rescuers  who  volunteered  to  go  down  lost  their 
lives-  Miners  say  it  will  be  many  weeks  before  the  dead 
can  be  reached.  The  mine  is  owned  by  the  St.  Paul  Coal 
Company  and  was  sunk  six  years  ago  when  the  new  tow-n 
was  placed  on  the  map.  Twelve  bodies  were  taken  from 
the  mine  before  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  was  closed  to 
check  the  flames.  It  is  said  that  the  disaster  makes  nearly 
a  thousand  orphans  and  leaves  many  families  absolutely 
destitute.  .  .  -  Secret  Service  Agents  under  Chief 
William  J.  Flvnn  rounded  up  in  New  York,  November  15, 
14  counterfeiters  who  have  been  importing  bad  $5  and  $2 
bills  in  olive  oil  cans  from  Italy  and  passing  them  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  East.  Giuseppe  Morello,  a  leader  of 
the  gang,  is  suspected  of  complicity  in  murder  and  black¬ 
mail  cases.  .  •  .  Charles  L.  Warriner.  former  treas¬ 

urer  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad  in  Cincinnati,  was  indicted 
by  the  Hamilton  County  Grand  Jury  at  Cincinnati,  O., 
November  15,  on  charges  of  embezzlement  and  grand 
larceny.  The  indictment  includes  two  counts — one  charg¬ 
ing  embezzlement  of  $5,000  on  October  1  and  the  other 
charging  grand  larceny  of  the  same  amount  on  the  same 
date.  Warriner.  it  is  alleged,  stole  in  all  $643,000. 

A  fire  which  followed  an  explosion  in  a  celluloid  factory  on 
the  top  floor  of  129-131  West  Thirty-first  street,  New  York, 
November  11.  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  men.  Many 
others  were  seriously  burned.  .  .  .  Thirty-three  auto¬ 

mobiles  were  destroyed  November  15  by  a  fire  which 
wrecked  the  large  garage  of  the  Oxford  Automobile  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  northern  section  of  Philadelphia.  The  loss, 
which  will  largely  fall  upon  the  individual  owners  of  the 
machines,  is  placed  at  more  than  $75,000.  The  fire  was 
caused  by  a  lighted  match  dropped  by  a  man  who  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  leak  in  a  gasoline  tank.  The  firemen  were 
greatly  hampered  in  their  work  by  the  explosions  of  gaso¬ 
line  tanks  of  the  automobiles.  .  .  .  November  15 

Fargo.  N.  D.,  was  snow-bound  by  the  worst  November 
storm  in  13  years.  No  trains  arrived  over  the  Northern 
Pacific  or  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad 
November  14,  while  Great  Northern  trains  were  all  late. 
Street  cars  were  tied  up  all  day.  Sixteen  inches  of  snow 
fell,  beginning  at  noon  November  13,  and,  blown  by  a 
forty-mile  gale,  the  snow  was  piled  up  in  huge  drifts. 

.  .  .  Fire  in  the  factory  of  the  Gledhill  Wallpaper  Com¬ 

pany  on  West  Thirty-fourth  street,  New  York,  November 
16,  caused  the  death  of  one  girl,  and  a  property  loss  of 
about  $500,000.  .  .  .  Blasting  operations  of  the  Mill¬ 

ard  Construction  Company,  which  is  excavating  for  the 
Erie  Railroad’s  new  open  cut  through  the  traprock  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Bergen  Hill  in  Jersey  City,  were  temporarily 
tied  up  November  16  by  the  action  of  Prosecutor  of  the 
Pleas  Pierre  P.  Garven’s  office  in  arresting  Arthur  Loeb, 
vice-president  of  the  construction  company ;  John  Hendrie, 
superintendent  of  the  work,  and  nine  workmen,  on  bench 
warrants  charging  them  with  conducting  and  maintaining 
a  public  nuisance.  For  two  years  blasting  has  been  in 
progress  and  the  surgical  ward  of  the  City  Hospital  has 
had  many  cases  of  maimed  workmen,  mostly  aliens,  who 
w-ere  injured  by  flying  rocks.  Since  January  1,  according 
to  data  in  the  possession  of  Prosecutor  Garven.  216  men 
have  been  hurt  and  many  have  been  killed.  Much  property 
along  the  line  of  the  cut  has  been  damaged  by  showers 
of  stone  from  blasts  and  many  complaints  have  been  made 
that  the  lives  of  the  construction  company's  employees 
and  of  residents  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cut  were  en¬ 
dangered  almost  daily. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
Spring  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  March  16-18,  1910. 

Among  the  agricultural  speakers  at  the  Southern  Com¬ 
mercial  Congress,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C-,  December,  6-7, 
will  be  Hon.  Willet  M.  nays.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  prepares  a  paper  on  “Neglected  Agricultural  Op¬ 
portunities  in  the  South.”  He  is  followed  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Koiner.  just  re-elected  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
Virginia  after  10  years  service.  It.  S.  Kellogg,  Assistant 
Forester,  who  was  for  a  long  time  Chief  of  the  Office  ot 
Wood  Utilization  and  has  traveled  Southern  territory  more 
continuously  than  any  other  man  in  the  service,  will  speak 
to  the  Congress  on  “perpetuating  the  Timber  Wealth  of 
the  South.”  The  question  of  opening  up  empty  lands  of 
the  South  to  settlers  is  outlined  by  Mr.  Hugh  MacRea, 
of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  who  has  made  a  number  of  successful 
efforts.  The  chairman  of  this  session  is  Hon.  Ilarvie 
Jordan,  president  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Association, 
and  for  some  years  president  of  the  National  Farmers’ 
Congress. 

Farmers  of  Burlington .  County.  N.  J.,  incorporated  at 
Trenton  November  10,  the  Burlington  County  Farmers’ 
Exchange,  having  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $125,000. 
The  organization,  which  includes  many  of  the  largest 
farmers  in  the  county,  will  handle  the  products  of  the 
members  and  purchase  in  bulk  for  them  all  supplies  needed 
on  their  farms.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  exchange  is 
to  save  for  the  farmers  the  profits  now  made  by  commis¬ 
sion  merchants. 

Prof.  L.  G.  Michael,  for  a  number  of  years  chemist 
at  the  Iowa  State  College,  leaves  Ames  December  1  for 
Russia,  where  he  has  a  position  with  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment.  Professor  Michael’s  service  will  be  in  the  capacity 
of  special  expert  for  organizing  within  the  boundaries  of 
territory  of  Bessarabia  the  selection  of  corn  seed  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  management  of  the  entire  undertaking — 
toward  the  increase  of  the  production  of  that  plant, 
raising  new  breeds  of  same,  mostly  approaching  natural 
conditions  of  Bessarabia. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE  MEETING. 

The  forty-third  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange 
convened  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  November  10;  27  States 
were  represented.  Wisconsin  has  been  obliged  to  drop  out 
of  the  representation  on  account  of  the  falling  off  in 
Grange  membership.  One  new  Grange  State  has  been 
added,  namely.  South  Dakota.  The  secretary's  report 
showed  that  431  Granges  have  been  organized  the  past 
year  and  56  Granges  have  been  re-organized.  Granges 
organized:  California.  1;  Colorado,  13-  Connecticut,  4; 
Delaware.  4:  Idaho.  20;  Illinois.  6;  Indiana.  1:  Iowa,  1; 
Kansas.  12:  Kentucky.  2;  Maine,  8;  Maryland.  16;  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  7:  Michigan.  90;  Missouri.  1  ;  New  Hampshire,  3; 
New  Jersey.  8  ;  New  York,  39  ;  Ohio.  37  ;  Oregon,  12  ;  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  33  ;  Rhode  Island.  3  :  South  Dakota.  14  ;  Vermont, 
23:  Washington.  71  :  Wisconsin.  2;  total,  431.  Granges  re¬ 
organized  :  Connecticut,  1 ;  Delaware,  3 ;  Illinois,  3 ; 
Kansas.  1  :  Massachusetts.  4 ;  Michigan.  8 ;  New  Y’ork.  2 ; 
Ohio,  10 ;  Pennsylvania,  7 ;  Vermont,  1 ;  Washington,  3 ; 


West  Virginia,  12;  Wisconsin,  1;  total,  56.  The  first 
business  of  importance  was  the  presentation  of  the  annual 
address  by  the  national  master,  Hon.  N.  J.  Bachelder,  of 
Concord.  N.  II.,  who  said  that  the  total  assets  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  as  reported  one  year  ago,  were  $111,677.47, 
and  the  total  assets  October  1,  1909,  were  $115,821.29. 
This  shows  a  net  gain  during  the  year  of  $4,143.82. 
Several  State  Grange  treasurers  had  not  paid  the  amount 
due  October  1,  which  have  been  paid  since,  and  the  total 
net  asset  is  about.  $4,000  more  than  shown  in  the  treas¬ 
urer's  report  for  October  1. 

The  Grange  educational  campaign  for  legislation  creating 
a  National  Highways  Commission,  and  making  Federal  ap¬ 
propriations  to  assist  the  various  States  in  the  work 
of  road  improvement,  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  during 
the  pase  year  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Mr.  Bachelder 
referred  to  the  opposition  in  Congress  to  postal  savings 
banks  and  parcels  post,  and  the  work  the  Grange  is  doing 
for  these  reforms.  lie  also  touched  upon  the  Grange’s 
altitude  toward  ship  subsidies,  tariff  and  currency  reform 
and  the  public  schools. 

Reports  of  State  Masters  were  presented,  and  showed  a 
substantial  growth  of  the  Grange  in  numbers  and  influence, 
the  Patrons  Co-operative  Bank  of  Olathe,  Kansas,  was 
Master  of  Kansas  was  of  special  interest.  He  said  that 
the  Patrons  Co-operatice  Bank  of  Olathe,  Kansas,  was 
making  money,  pleasing  the  stockholders  and  its  patrons. 
Its  stock  is  worth  $300  per  share,  par  value  being  $100, 
and  none  of  it  was  on  the  market.  Its  capital  stock  is 
$50,000  paid  up,  $50,000  surplus,  and  its  deposits  amount 
to  $435,692.96,  secured  by  the  guaranty  fund  of  the  8iate 
of  Kansas.  It  pays  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  Patrons’  Fire  and  Tornado  Association  carries  risks 
amounting  to  $10,000,000.  The  net  gain  from  January 
1  to  November  1  of  this  year  was  $1,660,000  in  risks, 
or  $200,000  more  than  was  written  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  existence.  The  average  cost  of  insurance  has 
averaged  $2.00  per  thousand  dollars  in  the  face  of  great 
losses. 

State  Master  Creasey,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  an  able 
report.  Concerning  the  Grange  banking  system  in  bis  State 
he  said  that  there  are  now  20  Grange  banks  with  total 
assets  of  $4,476,116.04.  Mr.  Creasey  criticized  Secretary 
Wilson  in  respect  to  the  figures  which  he  gives  out  as  to 
the  value  of  our  agricultural  products,  tie  said  that  the 
Secretary  counts  the  value  of  the  grain  crop  and  then 
adds  to  this  the  value  of  grain  consumed  on  the  farm, 
and  again  counts  in  the  dairy,  packing  house  and  poultry 
products.  He  also  criticized  him  for  permitting  the  color¬ 
ing  of  oleo  oils,  lard  and  other  fats  which  seems  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  oleo  people. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Dr.  A.  B.  Storms,  of  Ames, 
president  of  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  John  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  Washington,  Farmers’  Institute  specialist;  Dr.  .1.  C. 
Whitten,  professor  of  horticulture  in  Missouri  Agricultural 
College  at  Columbia ;  Prof.  Holden  of  Iowa  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  John  Sunburg,  of  Whiting,  president  of 
Iowa  Corn  Growers'  Association  ;  Governor  Carroll  of  Iowa ; 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  of  Ireland ;  Hon.  Henry  Wallace,  of 
Des  Moines ;  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Hill,  of  Seattle,  Wash.  ;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  H.  Patterson,  of  College  Park,  Md.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  visited  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College 
at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  were  highly  gratified  to  get  a  neat- 
view  of  the  excellent  work  being  done  there  under  the  able 
direction  of  President  Storms. 

_  J.  W.  fiAItliOW. 


CHEESE  NOTES  FROM  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  cheese  season  just  ended  in  Northern  New  York 
goes  on  record  as  having  made  the  highest  average  price 
of  any  season  in  the  36  years  since  a  dairy  board  of  trade 
was  established  in  Watertown.  The  transactions  on  the 
Watertown  Produce  Exchange  for  the  season  of  1909 -ag¬ 
gregated  172,376  boxes,  valued  at  $1,416,929,  with  an 
average  price  of  13.7  cents  per  pound.  Last  year  the 
sales  were  185,833  boxes  valued  at  $1,274,152,  with  an 
average  price  of  11.6  cents.  Two  years  ago  the  average 
price  was  12.4  cents.  High  prices  have  prevailed  througn- 
out  the  season.  The  Watertown  market  opened  May  1 
with  sales  at  13  cents,  and  closed  November  5,  with  sales 
at  15%  to  15%  cents.  The  highest  price  reached  during 
the  season  was  16  cents,  and  the  lowest  11%  cents.  The 
market  ruled  steady  throughout  the  season,  closing  at  high 
point. 

The  large  and  increasing  business  in  shipping  milk  to 
New  York  City  has  made  serious  inroads  into  the  butter 
and  cheese  industry  of  this  section,  but  Watertown  still 
holds  the  palm  as  being  the  largest  inland  cheese  market 
in  the  world.  At  Lowville,  Lewis  County,  is  the  largest 
cheese  storage  warehouse  in  the  country,  with  a  capacity 
of  130,000  boxes  of  cheese.  In  this  city  is  another  cheese 
storage  plant  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  boxes,  with  another 
large  storage  at  Boonville,  Oneida  County,  all  in  Northern 
New  York  territory.  The  cheese  is  now  stored  largely 

at  interior  points  and  shipped  out  on  the  order  of  the 
purchaser.  The  interior  markets  now  control,  rather  than 
New  York,  and  Watertown  largely  dominates  the  cheese 
trade  of  the  East.  There  has  |been  less  speculative  buying 
this  season  than  usual,  as  speculators  were  afraid  of  the 
high  prices.  Buyers  were  satisfied  with  the  usual  commis¬ 
sion,  preferring  to  lot  their  purchases  pass  on  to  other 
rather  than  hold  for  speculative  purposes.  As  the  market 
has  developed  they  would  have  been  safe  in  holding,  but 
they  considered  the  risks  too  great.  Ever  since  the 

market  opened  in  May  with  cheese  warehouses  empty,  there 
has  been  a  steady  demand  from  jobbers  and  dealers  to 
supply  the  consumptive  needs  of  the  trade.  The  amount 
now  held  in  storage  is  considerably-  less  than  one  year 
ago,  both  by  reason  of  a  larger  consumptive  demand 

throughout  the  season  and  a  reduced  output.  The  quality 

of  the  October  cheese  this  Fall  has  been  exceptionally  line, 
as  there  were  no  frosts  to  injure  the  pasturage  until  the 
last  week  in  October. 

The  Watertown  Produce  Exchange  has  a  paid  member¬ 
ship  of  114  and  celebrated  the  close  of  the  season  with  a 
grand  banquet,  attended  by  175  guests,  on  Friday  evening, 
November  5.  Prof.  C.  A.  I’ublow.  of  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture,  Supreme  Court  Justice-elect  Edgar  S.  K. 
Merrell,  of  Lowville,  and  Senator  George  II.  Cobb  were 
among  the  after-dinner  speakers.  December  14-17,  the  New 
Y’ork  State  Dairymen's  Association  will  hold  its  thirty- 
third  annual  session  in  Watertown,  and  a  large  attendance 
of  dairymen  from  Northern  and  Central  New  York  is  ex¬ 
pected.  A  large  exhibit  of  dairy  machinery  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  convention.  l.  l.  allen. 


Our  section,  southwest  Mississippi,  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  That  terrible  pest,  the  boll-weevil,  has  de¬ 
stroyed  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  crop, 
and  the  people  are  at  sea;  don’t  know  what  to  do,  as  the 
prospect  is  for  the  trouble  to  be  worse  another  year.  We 
are  having  the  most  beautiful  weather. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Miss.  it.  f.  ai. 

“FIFTEEN  CENTS  OR  NOTHING.’’ — It  seems  that  the 
market  for  Canadian  grapes  has  become  badly  demoralized. 
A1  sorts  of  plans  for  remedying  the  trouble  have  been 
suggested.  The  following  plan,  offered  by  the  “Weekly 
Fruit  Grower,”  is  radical,  yet  in  line  with  what  many 
growers  are  thinking : 

“To  go  on  growing  grapes  from  year  to  year  with  the 
prospect  of  selling  at  10  cents,  nine  cents  per  basket  is 
the  height  of  nonsense — to  tear  out  the  vineyards  already 
planted  would  entail  heavy  loss  of  time  before  another 
crop  of  any  kind  could  bo  got  into  hearing.  The  writer 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  growers  have  the 
remedy  in  their  hands  and  it  is  simply  this,  that  every 
grower  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  would  join  an  associa¬ 
tion.  the  hard  and  fast  motto  of  which  w-ould  be  ‘15  cents 
or-  nothing.'  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  public 
pay  30  cents  per  basket  for  grapes  just  as  readily  as  they 
pay  20  cents.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  in  almost 
every  market  in  Canada  grapes  will  sell  one  week  at  12 
cents,  the  next  week  at  16  cents,  the  week  follow-ing  at  13 
cents  and  the  fourth  week  at  f8  cents.  This  only  proves 
that  the  public  will  pay  for  and  consume  grapes'  at  high 
prices  just  as  well  as  at  low  prices.  If  the  growers 
would  set  the  prices  at  ‘15  cents  or  nothing.'  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  grape  business  would  be  benefited.  The 
grower  would  be  immeasurably  benefited,  the  dealers  and 
commission  men  would  be  benefited  and  the  consumer  would 
get  his  grapes  at  a  reasonable  price  and  would  get  all  he 
wanted  of  them.” 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

HEAVEN  NEAR  THE  VIRTUOUS. 
They  whose  hearts  are  whole  and  strong, 
Loving  holiness. 

Living  clean  from  soil  of  wrong. 

Wearing  truth’s  white  dress,— 

They  unto  no  far-off  height 
Wearily  need  climb ; 

Heaven  to  them  is  close  in  sight 
From  these  shores  of  time. 

Only  the  anointed  eye 

Sees  in  common  things — 

Gleams  dropped  daily  from  the  sky; 

Heavenly  blossomings. 

To  the  hearts  where  light  was  birth 
Nothing  can  be  drear ; 

Budding  through  the  bloom  of  earth, 

Heaven  is  always  near. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 
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or  any  constriction  of  the  clothing  that 
may  impede  circulation,  should  be 
avoided.  The  shoes  should  be  easy,  and 
woolen  stockings  are  recommended. 
Some  sufferers  tell  us  that  they  are 
much  more  comfortable  when  they  wear 
low  shoes  all  Winter,  with  cloth  gaiters 
instead  of  high  laced  or  buttoned  shoes. 
No  doubt  this  is  because  the  woolen 
material  of  the  gaiters  keeps  the  ankles 
much  warmer  than  a  leather  shoe,  with¬ 
out  impeding  the  circulation.  As  a 
means  of  soothing  sore  and  itching  chil¬ 
blains,  a  foot-bath  of  hot  water  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  baking  soda,  followed  by  a 
brisk  rubbing  with  alcohol  or  spirits  of 
turpentine,  will  be  found  very  soothing. 
If  this  treatment  begins  with  the  first 
signs  of  the  trouble,  it  can  usually  be 
Mayor  McClellan  of  New  York,  has  kept  in  control.  If  the  chilblains  are 
just  appointed  four  women  as  school  neglected  until  the  skin  is  broken  and 
commissioners.  They  are  Mrs.  Herbert  actual  sores  form,  boracic  ointment  is 
D.  Robbins,  Miss  Olivia  Leventritt,  an  excellent  thing  to  use,  but  every  ef- 
daughter  of  ex-Supreme  Court  Justice  f°rt  should  be  made  to  prevent  this 
Leventritt,  Mrs.  Mirabeau  L.  Towns  painful  condition.  There  are  innumer- 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Post.  This  is  the  able  remedies  suggested,  but  after  a 
first  time  any  woman  has  been  appointed  great  deal  of  experience  we  pin  our 
a  school  commissioner  since  the  forma-  faith  to  those  here  suggested,  as  offering 
tion  of  Greater  New  York.  most  relief  in  cases  under  our  observa- 

*  tion.  Without  doubt  the  cold  floors  in  a 

Apple  gems  are  excellent  made  as  house  imperfectly  heated  by  stoves  are 
follows :  Peel  and  core  four  large  sour  often  a  predisposing  factor,  especially 
apples,  and  chop  fine.  Mix  with  them  with  women,  but  until  we  are  all  fortu- 
one-fourth  cup  of  molasses,  one  egg  nate  enough  to  remedy  this  with  a  mod- 
beaten  thoroughly,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  ern  heating  system  we  must  look  for 
soda  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water  and  palliative  remedies,  and  seek  to  circum- 
V/i  cupful  each  of  fine  cornmeal  and  vent  the  chilblains  by  taking  good  care 
flour  sifted  with  a  teaspoonful  of  bak-  of  our  general  health, 
ing  powder.  Stir  in  enough  sweet  milk  - 


A  Tested  Vinegar  Recipe. 

Observing  in  a  late  issue  an  inquiry 
for  instructions  to  make  vinegar,  it  oc- 


to  make  a  thin  batter,  and  bake  in  well- 
greased  gem  pans. 

* 

A  reader  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  asks  us 
to  reprint  the  poem  “Gethsemane,”  which  clllled  to  me  that  I  would  give  the 
was  printed  in  our  issue  of  May  1.  this  ltc’Pc  by  which  I  have  been  making  it 
year-.  Circumstances  prevent  us  from  ^OI  years>  ^  has  been  in  use  in 
reprinting  this  poem  at  the  present  time,  ni-v  family  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 

but  if  the  reader  who  asks  for  it  will  f arS’  and  rec*uires  neither.  cider  nor 

send  us  full  name  and  address  we  shall  m°t  lei  to  stait  it.  I  will  gi\e  the 

,  ,  ,  •  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  recipe  in  such  proportions  as  a  begin- 

be  very  glad  indeed  to  send  her  a  copv  1  *  1  & 

r  .  T.  •  i  i  ner  may  use.  Have  one  quart  baker’s 

of  it;  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  learn  -  M 

that  any  of  the  poems  reprinted  in  these  WasG  a  oik  quart  sugar,  one  quart 

columns  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  ,Ncw  °rJeans  n,ola?ses'  Stir  thorough- 
tjiers  ly-  Add  nine  quarts  soft  cold  water. 

*  Stir  well,  and  put  into  a  stone  or  glass- 

The  German  Housewives’  Society  of  ware  vessel,  and  tie  shut  with  a  thin 
this  city  recently  gave  badges  of  honor  cloth,  allowing  room  for  fermentation, 
to  35  model  domestic  servants.  Twenty-  and  stand  in  a  warm  (not  hot)  place, 
five  who  had  remained  in  the  same  In  three  weeks  fermentation  will  be 
places  for  two  years  each  received  a  complete,  and  all  impurities  will  have 

brooch  in  the  form  of  a  gold  be<?,  eight  settled  to  the  bottom,  and  you  will  have 

who  had  four-year  records  received  a  perfectly’  clear,  delightfully  tasting 
rings,  and  two  who  had  remained  in  the  vinegar.  Decant  into  a  clean  vessel, 
same  places  for  six  years  received  each  It  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  re- 
a  $10  'gold  piece  and  a  ring.  Last  year  quiring  vinegar  and  will  keep  any  length 
prizes  were  given  to  domestics  who  had  of  time,  and  in  due  time  will  form  its 
been  10  and  12  years  in  the  same  place,  own  mother.  Since  I  began  using  this 
We  imagine  the  German  Housewives’  vinegar  I  have  used  not  a  drop  of  any 
Society  includes  just  and  capable  em-  other  kind,  having  some  in  process  of 
plovers,  as  well  as  model  domestics,  fermentation  nearly  all  the  time,  and 
Why  shouldn’t  some  of  our  agricultural  adding  it,  whenever  completed,  to  the 
societies  offer  prizes  for  model  farm  cask  in  which  it  is  kept.  s.  E.  p.  M. 
help,  in  this  country,  as  they  do  in  Great 


Britain?  We  should  not  be  likely  to  find 
quite  such  a  lengthy’  tenure  of  service 
here  as  abroad ;  some  of  the  prize-win¬ 
ning  hired  men  on  the  English  farms 
have  been  on  the  same  farm  from  30  to 
50  years ! 

* 

Every  Winter  we  have  something  to 
say  about  chilblains.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  some  greater  questions  than 
this  now  awaiting  solution,  but  none 
that  means  more  to  a  confirmed  chil¬ 
blain  sufferer.  It  is  possible  at  times  to 
forget  blighted  hopes  (and  shattered 
ideals,  but  no  one  with  well-developed 
chilblains  ever  succeeded  in  forgetting 
them  during  their  periods  of  activity. 
Like  many  other  ailments,  the  best  rem¬ 
edies  for  them  are  preventive.  Medical 
science  say’s  that  chilblains  result  from 
defective  circulation  and  poor  health, 
but  this  is  not  alway’S  true,  as  we  know 
very  healthy  and  active  persons  who 
suffer  in  this  way  every  Winter.  How¬ 
ever,  good  food,  warm  clothing,  tonics, 
active  exercise  and  a  cold,  or  modified 
cold  bath  every  day  .are  recommended 
as  preventive  treatment.  Tight  garters, 
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“Pop  and  Crack.” 
The  heat  of  the 
lamp  or  a  sudden 
draught  won’t 
smash  your  lamp- 
chimney  if  it  has 
my  name,  Mac¬ 
beth,  on  it.  Be¬ 
cause  Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys 
never  break  from 
heat. 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  And  they  fit 

and  give  proper  combustion. 

They  do  away  with  smoke  and 
smudge.  But  get  the  one  for 
your  lamp. 

I  make  a  chimney  to  fit  any  known  burner 
and  put  my  name  on  it. 

My  book  on  lamps  will  be  a  safe  guide.  It 
is  free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


FOUNDED  1842 


Fadeless  Brown 

Think  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  a  brown 
cotton  dress  that  will 
not  fade  ! 

Simpson-  Eddystone 
Fast  Hazel  Brown 
Prints 

are  the  fastest  and 
most  beautiful  shade 
of  brown  printed  on  the 
highest  quality  of  cloth. 
The  designs  are  new, 
artistic,  and  stylish ; 
and  the  fastcolorgrows 
brighter  with  washing. 

Ifyourdealerhasn’tSimp- 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help 
him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfo.Co.,Phi!a.,Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


A  COMPLETE  LIGHTING 
SYSTEM  fOR  ROMES, 
CHURCHES,  STORES,  ETC. 

Ann  Arbor  Lighting  Systems  are  brighter 
than  gas,  steadier  and  clearer  than  elect¬ 
ric  light  ,  and  cost  about  one-tenth  as  much 
to  operate.  Each  lamp  gives  300  to  500 
candle  power  for  less  than  ^  cent  per 
hour.  Fuel  is  gasoline;  perfectly  safe. 
Price  $10  up,  according  to  number  of 
lamps  desired.  We  make  inverted  arcs 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  stores,  halls, 
factories,  etc. 

WE  WANT  AGENTS 

who  will  push  our  lino.  Special  terms  to 
those  who  write  early.  Catalog  and  prices 
on  request. 

SUPERIOR  MFC.  CO. 

305  Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


A  SENSIBLE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

WOOLEN  GOLF  GLOVES,  KNIT  TO  FIT. 
THREE  PAIRS  FOR  SI. 00. 

Plain  or  fancy  colors,  red,  blue,  brown,  black. 

Send  size,  or  drawing  of  hand. 

Our  Guarantee— Money's  worth,  or  money  back. 

AMERICAN  GOLF  GLOVE  CO., 

5127  Lena  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


The  Rochester  Radiator  will 
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SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  doublethe  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTEk  RADIATOR  CO. 
39  Furnace  St., Rochester ,N.Y. 


Price*  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 


Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 

OILED 

CLOTHING 

will  give  you  full  value 
for  every  dollar  spent  j 
and  keep  you  dry  in 
the  wettest  weather. 

SUITS  *322 
SLICKERS  *322 
POMMEL  SUCKERS 

$3  50 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 
■CATALOG  FREE 

AJ.Tower  Co.  boston.  u7s7a. _ 

Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited  Toronto, can. 


(tpiiu  a  99,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

^with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Kalamazoo 
Stove  Co.,  Mfgr$r 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Something  New  from  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect— most  economical— most  satisfactory  stove  or  range  for  you  to  use 
— Your  money  back  If  It’s  not.  Send  for  Catalog  No, 111,  with  special  terms 
and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others. 

Cash  or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a 
Kalamazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash, 
tlther  way— you  save  85  to  840  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We  make  it 
easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 

HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE 


Direct  to  You 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


Freight 

Prepaid 


ONE  YEAR'S  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREIGHT  PAID 

Write  for  Our  Illustrated  Stove  Book 
Select  any  stove  you  wish,  and  we  will  send  it,  freight  pre¬ 
paid,  allowing  one  year’s  approval.  If  not  found  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  will  remove  the  stove  and 
return  your  money  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  you. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVES 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

mean  a  clear  saving  to  you  of  from  $5.00  to  $20.00 
(dealer’s  profit)  and  give  you  as  good  a  stove  as  money 
can  buy — guaranteed  in  writing.  Standard  for  50  years,  thou¬ 
sands  in  use  everywhere,  furnished  in  newest  designs, 
with  every  device  for  saving  of  fuel  and  labor.  Write  for 
Our  Patent  6rate  Free  Catalog- it  will  pay  you. ,  goLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Where  do  your  rubbers  wear  out?  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it’s  the  heels  that  go  first 
That’s  the  reason  we  equip  Gold  Cross  Brand  Rubbers  with  “Samson  ”  Heels.  They 
are  not  an  experiment.  We  have  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs.  Actual  experience 
has  shown  us  that  our  extra  heavy,  double  thick  Beacon  Falls  Samson  Heel  will  prolong 
the  life  of  a  rubber  shoe.  When  you  buy  a  rubber  shoe  ask  for  the  Gold  Cross  Brand 
with  the  “Samson”  Heel.  Take  no  other. 

Our  success  has  brought  many  imitations, 
but  they  are  only  imitations  and  lack  the  t  k  The  “Lansing” 

features  which  have  made  the  Samson  i  the  Rubber 

a  success.  J  l°r  l°nfl  wear 

See  the  “Samson” 

Extension 
Heel 


Beacon  Falls 


See  the  “Samson” 
Extension  Hoel 


Rubbers 

“Cadillac” 

When  you  buy  rubber  boots  or  shoes  look  for  the  Gold  Cross.  Then 
you  will  secure  the  best  quality  for  the  money  you  pay.  Gold  Cross 
Rubbers  are  made  of  pure  rubber.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  our  goods,  send  us  his  name  on  a  postal  card  and  we  will  see  that 
pou  are  promptly  fitted  out. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 


Trade  Mark 

Look  for  the  Gold  Croes 


1909. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  domino  forming  a  complete  dis¬ 
guise  is  in  demand  at  many  Winter  mer¬ 
rymakings,  and  the  pattern  shown  in 
No.- 6476  is  a  very  nice  one.  Satine,  per- 
caline  and  materials  of  this  sort  are  in 
most  general  use.  but  if  something 
handsomer  is  wanted  cashmere  or  silk 
could  be  utilized.  Black,  blue,  red  and 


6476  Domino  with  Hood  and  Cape, 
Small  32  or  84,  Medium  36  or  88, 
Large  40  or  42  bust. 

indeed  all  colors  are  correct,  but  this 
domino  is  made  of  cardinal  red  perca- 
line,  the  hood  lined  with  black.  The 
domino  is  made  with  fronts  and  backs, 
and  with  loose  one-piece  sleeves.  The 
cape  is  circular  and  the  hood  is  shaped 
to  fit  the  head.  They  are  arranged  one 
over  the  other  and  joined  to  the  domino 
at  the  neck  edge.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
31^6  yards  24  or  27,  j'ards  36  or  5 
yards  44  inches  wide,  with  yard  36 
inches  wide  for  the  facing  for  the  hood. 
The  pattern  6476  is  cut  in  threee  sizes, 


6483  Double  Breasted  Coat* 


32  to  42  bust. 

small  32  or  34,  medium  36  or  38,  large  40 
or  42  inches  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents. 

A  handsome  Winter  coat,  suitable 
either  for  a  suit  or  a  separate  garment, 
is  shown  in  No.  6483.  The  coat  is  made 


with  fronts,  side-fronts,  back  and  side- 
backs.  The  turned-over  collar  finishes 
the  neck  and  the  patch  pockets  are  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  coat  on  indicated  lines. 
The  sleeves  are  made  in  two  pieces  each 
with  pointed  cuffs  joined  to  their  lower 
edges.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  7%  yards  27,  4 
yards  44  or  3)4  yards  52  inches  wide, 
with  4)4  yards  of  banding.  The  pattern 
6483  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents.  _ 

Pasteurized  "Cider  and  Grape  Juice; 

Preserving  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  instructions 
given  for  preserving  cider,  as  given 
on  page  933,  involve  a  needless  expen¬ 
diture  of  labor  and  time.  For  some 
years  I  have  preserved  cider  and  grape 
juice  without  the  loss  of  a  single  bottle, 
by  the  simple  application  of  the  regular 
pasteurization  method.  The  details  of 
the  method  are  as*  follows:' 

The  bottles  are  placed  in  a  wash 
boiler  with  a  false  wood  slat  bottom, 
and  the  corks  put  in  water  in  a  small 
stewpan;  a  funnel  and  dipper  are  also 
placed  in  the  wash  boiler.  I  use  pint 
bottles  and  pile  them  horizontally  with 
nothing  between.  While  the  water  is 
coming  to  a  boil,  the  cider  or  grape 
juice  is  brought  to  a  temperature  of 
357  to  360  degrees  Fahr.,  in  a  large  pre¬ 
serving  kettle,  using  a  pasteurizing 
thermometer — which  is  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  in  every  family  where  there  is 
an  infant,  and  only  costs  25  cents.  The 
temperature  is  held  at  160  degrees  until 
the  water  in  the  boiler  comes  to  a  boil, 
usually  about  a  half  hour,  when  the 
bottles  are  fished  out,  filled  with  the 
sterilized  dipper  through  the  sterilized 
funnel  and  corked  with  the  sterilized 
corks.  I  press  the  corks  very  slightly 
below  the  brim  and  fill  level  with  melt¬ 
ed  paraffin,  using  an  old  tablespoon. 
Cider  or  grape  juice  thus  preserved  has 
kept  for  years  with  natural  flavor  un¬ 
changed.  If  the  temperature  passes  160 
degrees  decided  changes  of  flavor  occur 
progressively  as  the  temperature  rises. 

I  also  use  wash  boilers  with  false 
bottoms  (made  by  nailing  thin  strips 
of  wood  on  two  cross  bars)  for  canning 
fruit,  corn,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  etc. 
By  this  method  the  labor  is  reduced  to 
placing  the  filled  jars  in  the  boiler  with 
the  glass  tops  loosely  in  position,  keep¬ 
ing  account  of  the  time  of  boiling,  and 
snapping  on  the  tops  of  the  Lightning 
jars  at  the  end  of  the  proper  time,,  as 
follows:  Fruit,  five  to  15  minutes  (un¬ 
til  a  straw  will  pierce)  ;  tomatoes,  30 
minutes;  string  beans,  three  hours; 
Lima  beans,  three  hours;  corn,  four 
hours ;  peas,  three  hours.  The  only 
failure  in  years  has  been  a  few  jars  of 
tomatoes.  Com  in  particular  thus  pre¬ 
served  in  glass  is  delicious.  In  the  case 
of  fruit  like  plums,  the  excess  of  juice 
in  jars  is  replaced  by  fruit  from  extra 
jars,  and  the  juice  then  sealed  in  jars 
for  use  with  puddings.  I  may  add  here 
that  I  preserve  rhubarb  by  merely  put¬ 
ting  it  in  short  pieces  in  Lightning  jars, 
adding  cold  water  and  sealing.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  some  other  kinds  of  food 
may  be  preserved  in  the  same  way,  but 
I  have  only  had  experience  with  rhu¬ 
barb. 

I  was  astonished  to  find  that  in  a 
United  States  Farmers’  bulletin  giving 
instructions  for  home  preserving,  these 
modern  and  certain  methods  are  ig¬ 
nored  in  favor  of  the  old-fashioned 
methods  which  entail  the  labor  of  con¬ 
stant  stirring  over  a  hot  stove,  and  are 
uncertain  with  respect  to  flavor,  or 
mangle  the  fruit  or  vegetables.  w. 


Sausage. 

For  10  pounds  of  meat  take  five  table¬ 
spoons  of  salt,  four  tablespoons  black 
pepper,  three  tablespoons  sage  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

Pickle  for  Pork  or  Beef. — For  100 
pounds  of  pork,  make  a  pickle  of  eight 
gallons  of  water,  eight  pounds  of  salt 
(ordinary  fine  salt) ,  two  tounces  _  of 
saltpeter,  two  pounds  of  sugar.  Bring 
this  to  a  boil  and  skim.  Pour  it  on  to 
the  meat  boiling  hot.  When  making 
this  pickle  for  corned  beef,  use  two 
pounds  less  salt.  This  is  not  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  all-Summer  pork  barrel, 
but  broadside  pork  can  be  kept  in  it  in 
cool  weather,  and  is  exceedingly  good 
ifried.  Weigh  your  meat  and  make 
such  a  proportion  of  the  pickle  as  will 
be  needed.  These  recipes  are  taken 
from  the  recipe  book  of  a  housekeeper 
who  lives  10  miles  from  a  butcher’s 
shop.  In  spite  of  the  enforced  reliance 
upon  home  supplies  for  many  days  of 
the  year  it  was  a  house  where  an  ex- 
cedent  table  was  set.  The  sausage  for¬ 
mula  recommends  itself  for  a  small 
quantity,  but  can  of  course  be  multi¬ 
plied  to  suit  any  amount  of  meat. 

PATTIE  LYMAN. 


SPECIAL 

CHRISTMAS  OFFER! 


Give  Your  Wife  a 


TN  choosing  your  wife’s 
Christmas  present  you 
doubtless  wish  to  give  her 
something  she  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  that  will  have  a 
practical,  lasting  value. 
We  are  sure  nothing  will 
please  her  more  than  a 
Syracuse  “EASY” 
washer.  This  will  not 
only  last  a  lifetime,  but  it 
will  relieve  her  of  the 
wearing  drudgery  of 
washing  with  the  rub- 
board  or  hard-working 
washer.  She  will  be 
grateful  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  shown  her,  not  merely 
on  Christmas  Day,  but 
every  wash-day  thereafter. 


Syracuse  "EASY” 
Washer 

For  Christmas  and  We  Will  Give  Her 
a  Handsome ,  Imported  Lace  and 
Embroidery  Outfit  of  Fifteen  Pieces • 


Fifteen  Separate  Articles  FREE 


One  imported  latest  style  Point 
de  Venice  turn-over  collar,  cuffs 
to  match,  latest  Parisian  design; 
one  beautiful  jabot  of  fine  tncked 
lawn,  with  heavy  imported  baby 
Irish  lace,  Roman  pattern;  oue 
semi-finished  corset  cover,  imported 
embroidery  of  elaborate  pattern, 
with  embroidered  galloon  for 
shoulder  straps  to  match;  twelve 
imported  novelty  embroidered  turn¬ 
over  collars,  blind  and  open  work, 
all  different  patterns. 


But  we  realize  that  every  woman  likes  to  receive 
gifts  of  articles  for  her  personal  adornment — to  enhance 
her  appearance,  not  only  in  the  mirror  but  also  in  the 
eyes  of  her  husband.  We  do  not  want  your  natural 
desire  to  gratify  her  along  this  line  to  interfere  with 
the  selection  of  so  eminently  practical  a  gift  as  the 
Syracuse  “EASY”  washer.  Hence  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  largest  American  importer  of 
lace  goods  whereby  we  are  able  to  include  with  every 
“EASY”  washer  ordered  as  a  Christmas  Gift,  the  exquis¬ 
ite  Christmas  Lace  and  Embroidery  Outfit  of  1  5  separate 
articles,  illustrated  and  described  herewith. 

These  fashionable  articles  are  just  what  every  woman 
wants  to  brighten  up  her  dresses. 

These  Dainty  Laces  and  Embroideries  Can  Be 
Safely  Washed  in  the  “EASY.”  It  also  Washes 
Over-alls,  Carpets,  or  Anything  Washable. 

All ‘washing  machines  other  than  ours  violently  agitate 
the  clothes.  That  means  hard,  muscular  labor,  and  wear 
and  tear  of  clothing.  Ours  utilizes  the  atmospheric 
(vacuum)  principle.  An  easy  pumping  movement  of  the 
handle  alternately  raises  and  lowers  a  metallic,  rust-proof 
funnel  or  “air  bell”  that  forces  air  and  suds  through  the 
clothes,  thereby  cleansing  perfectly  without  rubbing  or 
tearing,  and  with  so  little  effort  that  it  is  really  child’s 
play  to  do  a  large  family  wash. 

The  tub  is  of  rust-proof  galvanized  steel,  which  will 
last  a  lifetime  with  average  use.  No  leaks  nor  odors. 
No  dirt  and  germ-absorbing  wood.  The  most  durable 
and  sanitary  washer  made.  Because  of  its  metal  tub, 
water  can  be  heated  in  it.  We  can  provide  gas  or  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  heating  attachments  as  preferred,  thus 
doing  away  with  carrying  hot  water  and  enabling  you  to 
keep  the  water  at  the  desired  temperature  during  the 
washing.  It  is  mounted  on  rollers  and  can  be  moved 
readily  when  in  use.  This  is  not  feasible  with  washers 
having  a  sideways  or  rotary  motion. 

The  "EASY”  is  Sold  on  30  Days’ Trial 

To  prove  its  superior  merit,  we  ship  the  Syracuse  “EASY” 
Washer  anywhere,  freight  prepaid,  on  30  days’  trial.  If  it  fails  to 
do  all  we  claim,  or  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  ship  it  back  at  our 
expense,  and  it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  for  the  trial.  We  can  deliver 
it  anywhere  in  the  territory  covered  by  this  magazine  within  ten  days. 

To  take  advantage  of  our  unusual  Christmas  Offer,  fill  in  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon  at  once. 


DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224  S,Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Christmas  Offer  Coupon 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224  S,  Dfllaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Booklet  about  Syracuse  “'EASY'*  Washer,  containing  valuable 
laundry  recipes,  testimonials,  and  Christmas  Offer  and  Trial  Order  Form. 

Name  — . — — . . . 

St.  dr  No,  or  R.  F.  D . . . - . . . . - 

P.  O . State- - - - - - - 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

GRAIN  HOPPER  FOR  CHICKS. 

Thinking  the  hoppers  we  use  might 
interest  your  readers  who  have  not 
been  here  and  seen  them,  I  send  you 
this  description,  for  when  you  need 
hoppers  for  40  or  50  pens  of  birds  it 
is  quite  an  item.  We  make  our  own, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  end 
pieces,  they  are  all  galvanized  sheet- 
iron.  We  make  the  ends  of  wood,  as" 
seen  at  right,  Fig.  563,  then  take  a  piece 
of  galvanized  iron  25  inches  long  and 
12  inches  wide,  put  one  end  in  our 
home-made  “bender”  and  turn  a  lip  on 
it  just  as  a  tinner  turns  up  a  piece  of 
tin  when  tinning  your  roof.  This  lip 
is  fitted  in  the  cuts  sawed  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ends  where  the  cross  is; 


GRAIN  HOPPERS  FOR  CHICKENS. Fig.  563 

is  bent  smoothly  back  and  nailed  every 
few  inches  to  both  ends.  Then  another 
piece  of  iron  18  inches  long  and  12 
inches  wide  has  a  lip  bent  on  both  sides, 
just  so  it  will  fit  in  between  the  ends. 
This  is  nailed  to  the  ends  with  the  top 
flush  with  the  front,  and  the  bottom 
back  about  two  inches,  which  makes  a 
perfect  hopper  with  a  throat  of  two 
inches  that  will  hardly  ever  clog  or 
choke  up,  ‘and  the  lip  in  front  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  wasting  of  the  feed.  The  fin¬ 
ished  hopper  is  shown  at  left  of  cut, 
and  is  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  house 
with  two  nails  driven  through  the 
sheet  iron  back  of  the  hopper.  The 
cover  is  a  board  fastened  with  one  nail 
and  opens  by  pulling  one  end  to  you. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

A  BEGINNER  AND  HIS  SHEEP. 

Part  I. 

We  beginners  enjoy  reading  stories 
of  farming  success ;  they  give  us  cour¬ 
age  and  inspiration.  But  we  need  sym¬ 
pathy,  sympathy  too,  from  our  own 
kind,  and  we  prize  most  highly  a  word 
of  helpful  encouragement  from  those 
who,  like  us,  are  still  very  near  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  I  shall  tell  of 
some  of  my  “knocks”  and  lessons. 
When  it  came  to  stocking  my  farm, 

I  decided  on  sheep  as  likely  to  be  the 
most  profitable  investment  in  building 
up  its  fertility  and  pasturing  its  badly 
washed  hillsides.  Sheep,  too,  require 
less  capital  to  start  with,  promised 
quick  returns,  and  I  felt  that  I  could 
stand  the  loss  of  a  few  sheep  much 
easier  than  a  steer  or  a  valuable  cow  in 
paying  the  beginner’s  price  of  experi¬ 
ence.  I  read  whatever  I  could  find  on 
the  subject,  visited  a  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  sheep  farmers  near  home  and 
elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  in  fact, 
studied  the  whole  proposition  carefully. 
Then,  as  I  had  never  handled  sheep 
myself,  I  began  in  a  small  way  by  pick¬ 
ing  20  ewes  from  a  carload  lot  that  a 
local  dealer  had  in  stock.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  mistrusted  my  own  judgment 
and  depended  largely  on  the  dealer’s 


Pick  the  big  ewes  every  time  until  you 
have  experience  that  will  make  your 
selection  more  intelligent. 

Soon  after  bringing  the  flock  home,  I 
dipped  them  for  scab,  and  have  had  no 
trouble  from  that  pest.  A  neighbor 
who  picked  his  flock  from  the  same 
bunch  of  sheep  neglected  dipping,  and 
by  shearing  time  his  wool  was  hanging 
on  bushes  and  fences,  and  off,  not  on, 
his  ewes.  My  wool  crop,  although  light, 
brought  29  cents,  one  cent  below  the 
top  of  the  market.  I  held  it  a  little  too 
long,  or  I  might  have  got  a  couple  of 
cents  more.  My  first  dipping  apparatus 
was  a  big  hogshead,  out  of  which  I 
had  to  lift  the  sheep,  dripping  and 
heavy  with  dip.  higher  than  my  waist. 
The  next  time  I  arranged  matters  dif¬ 
ferently.  I  bought  a  vinegar  barrel, 
sawed  out  six  staves  along  the  inside 
edge  of  the  lowest  and  uppermost  hoops 
and  blocked  it  up.  Then  I  backed  a 
one-horse  handy  wagon,  with  low  sides 
and  watertight  bottom,  up  to  the  barrel, 
took  off  the  hind  wheels,  and  supported 
the  axle  so  that  the  end  of  the  wagon 
projected  just  a  little  over  the  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  barrel,  allowing  the 
liquid  to  drain  into  it.  It  was  an  easy 
lift  for  one  man,  and  by  letting  the 
sheep  drain  a  few  minutes  in  the  wagon 
very  little  of  the  dip  was  lost.  The 
barrel  was  a  tight  fit  for  my  largest 
ewes,  but  the  animals  were  completely 
soaked,  and  it  took  only  a  little  dip  at 
a  time  to  cover  them.  There  is  a  great 
saving  in  improvised  homemade  outfits 
for  many  purposes,  but  there  is  just  as 
much  saving  to  be  made  in  knowing 
when  it  is  econoriiy  to  discard  your 
labor-wasting  concern  for  a  ready-made 
labor-saving  machine. 

I  bought  my  flock  in  August,  and 
into  early  Winter  they  pastured  in  a 
couple  of  small  paddocks,  which  they 
promptly  cleared  of  blackberry  vines 
and  underbrush — a  promise  of  what 
they  will  do  for  the  rest  of  my  rough 
land  as  fast  as  I  can  fence  it.  For 
although  they  require  little  care  during 
the  pasture  season,  that  they  do 
need  fencing  is  a  lesson  soon  learned. 
The  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  that 
I  have  yet  tried,  is  made  up  of  a  26- 
inch  woven  wire  fence  and  two  strands 
of  barbed  wire  four  and  16  inches  above 
it.  This  holds  them  all  right,  and  for  a 
temporary  fence  I  do  without  the 
barbed  wire.  While  I  am  fencing  in 
the  land  I  find  my  thoroughbred  collie 
invaluable  in  keeping  the  sheep  from 
straying.  I  am  often  working  near  a 
rye  field  or  some  fresh  pasture  to  which 
I  drive  the  sheep,  and  have  little  trouble 
in  keeping  them  where  I  want  them. 
After  working  them  with  the  dog  for  a 
while,  simply  a  sharp  whistle  will  turn 
them  homeward  or  off  forbidden 
ground. 

My  ewes  began  dropping  their  lambs 
in  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  in 
this  climate  I  believe  that  with  fairly 
warm  weather  most  profit  can  be  secured 
from  sheep  by  having  them  lamb  at  this 
time,  or  even  a  month  earlier.  But  you 
must  have  plenty  of  clover  or  other 
leguminous  hay,  of  which  I  have  a  very 
short  supply,  so  I  had  to  depend  on 
grain  feeding  rather  more  than  I  liked. 
Luckily  I  had  quite  a  patch  of  pump¬ 
kins,  of  which  the  sheep  ate  greedily 
so  long  as  they  lasted.  The  feeding  of 
these  and  of  tobacco  stems,  I  think  had 
much  to  do  with  keeping  the  ewes  in 
good  health  and  free  from  worms.  I 
found  that  it  paid  to  feed  the  milking 
ewes  all  they  would  eat  clean,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  plenty  of  water  to  drink.  I 
kept  each  ewe  with  her  lamb  in  a  pen 
four  feet  square  for  several  days  after 
lambing  and  had  no  trouble  in  inducing 
mothers  to  own  their  young.  When 
there  was  likely  to  be  any  trouble,  a 
little  salt  sprinkled  on  the  lamb’s  back 
started  the  ewe  to  licking  him  off, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  would  be  a- 
milking  for  all  he  was  worth.  I  cannot 
understand  why  any  beginner  who  gives 
his  ewes  reasonable  care  and  feeds 
them  well  should  lose  any  lambs  or 
mothers  at  birth  or  shortly  after. 
Brinton,  Mel.  r.  b. 


THE  HIGH  PRICES  OF  FEED 

SHOULD  MAKE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 

ERCO  PORTO  RICO  MOLASSES 

When  Made  Part  of  the  Ration,  Reduces  Your 
Feed  Bill  25%  or  More,  Besides  Putting  Your  Stock 
in  the  Best  Possible  Condition,  Abolishes  Colic, 
Removes  Worms  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 

“ERCO”  is  high  testing  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  farm  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
Thousands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  full  informatioji. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 
Ill  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


N I  CORN  DAIRY  RATION  ^,1“^ 

honest,  pure  and  practical  ration — has  increased  the  profits  of  hundreds  of 
“every  day  dairymen’’ — it  will  increase  yours.  The  most  economical  feed. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  official  records.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 

Young  calves  bear  shipment  first  rate  and  the  cost  of  transportation  is  small. 
A  good  2-year-old  bull  and  mature  cows  for  sale. 

G.  G.  GIBBS,  ....  MARKSBORO,  N.  J. 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  20  HEAD  OF  HIGH  CLASS 
REGISTERED 

Till  RHP  |CRQCVC—Scrvice  Boars.  Gilts  Open,  or 
UUTlUU  JCnOL  I  O  Bred.  Pedigreed  Stock.  Narragan- 
set  Turkeys.  Enquire  C.  C.  MILLER,  It.  9,  Decatur,  1ml. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  si*ze,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  K.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

PERCHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER,  Kanona,  N.  Y. 

1  AIIRFI  — REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

LnUllLL  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 
_  ,  “butter  lines”  as  any  bull  in  the 

I  [1  M  world,  heads  the  herd. 

f  fl  n  V  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

1  n  11  m  J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  AND  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOW  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIX  MONTHS  OLD 

Only  the  best  animals  of  these  two  breeds  sold  for 
breeding  purposes.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White 
Boars  old  enough  for  service.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Our  Motto  is  :  To  Please  Our  Customers  At  Any  Cost. 
HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 

Ynil  PotlH  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 

I  UU  Udll  1  MIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price, 
li.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l»e  Rot’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  dan&iiters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Wrjte  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rif  ton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

•J.  F.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  bull  and  heifer  calves  at  reasonable  prices* 
Write  for  list  tohich  will  please  you. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 

J'  ine  ,?1'Ke  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 

Large  Berkshires 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’ PRICES. 

Have  two  yearling  bulls,  ready  for  immediate 
service,  and  four  bull  calves,  from  six  to  ten 
months  old ;  all  large,  handsome,  well-grown 
animals.  Address  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLOUGHBY  FARM, Gettysburg, Fa. 

T  AKCK  BERKSHIRES  AT  HI G 11  WOOD— Short, 
J-/  broad  heads.  Mature  animals  weigh  from  700  to  900  IIib. 
Special  offering  of  bred  sows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the 
litter  this  spring.  Write  for  booklet. 

H.  C.  A  H.  11.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  CATTLE 

Hackney  and  trotting  bred  horses,  brood  mares, 
colts  and  fillies.  High  class  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.  DELAWARE  STOCK  FARM,  Bridoeville,  Del. 

World’s  Best 

will  be  bred  for  March  farrowing. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

help  for  selection.  He  was  honest  as 
dealers  go — that  is,  honest  until  lie  saw 
the  small  end  of  the  horn  turning  his 
way — but.  when  I  had  selected  seven  or 
eight  large,  big-framed  ewes,  he  cau¬ 
tioned  me  to  take  some  smaller  and 
“younger”  ones,  or  I  would  have  a  lot 
of  old  ewes  on  my  hands  in  a  couple  of 
years.  I  have  a  couple  on  my  hands 
now;  the  small  “young”  kind  with  their 
teeth  nearly  gone.  Those  that  T  picked 
first  are  the  best  in  my  flock  today ; 
nearly  all  had  twins,  raising  fine,  big, 
healthy  lambs,  while  the  small,  “young” 
sheep  either  died  by  the  wayside  or 
brought  forth  after  their  kind — small, 
smaller,  smallest.  I  believe  that  in  all 
buying  of  stock  it  is  sound  business  to 
trust  to  your  own  judgment  unless  you 
have  some  really  disinterested  and  ex¬ 
perienced  friend  to  select  for  you. 


COLLAR  SORES. 

I  traded  for  a  large  horse  last  Spring 
that  had  a  big  sore  on  each  shoulder,  down 
on  the  point  of  shoulder  toward  the  breast, 
simply  caused  by  an  ill-fitting  collar.  The 
hunches  are  soft,  and  are  not  fast  to  the 
bone,  about  the  size  of  half  of  an  ordinary¬ 
sized  apple.  This  was  all  raw  and  sore 
when  I  got  him  ;  now  one  is  entirely  healed, 
the  other  nearly  so,  and  worked  right  along, 
but  tbe  bunches  are  still  there  and  have 
been  on  him  between  two  and  three  years. 
Is  there  any  medicine  or  linament'  that 
will  take  the  hunches  off?  I  have  been  told 
by  different  people  that  to  have  them  cut 
out  didn’t  give  satisfaction.  c.  p.  k. 

Ohio. 

The  sores  should  be  cleanly  dissected  out 
and  then  will  heal  promptly  and  stay  healed 
if  a  properly-fitting  collar  is  used  "and  the 
horse  is  used  humanely.  Such  baggy  sores 
are  due  to  invasion  of  the  original  sore  by 
the  fungus  known  as  “botryomyees,”  and 
excision  is  the  only  sure  method  of  treat¬ 
ment.  •  ,  .  .  A.  S.  A. 


IUMLK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTATION  £/■  t*ie  best;  large  improved 
Im  rUIl  I  M  l  lull  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  Meadow  Brook,  84618,  whose  grandsire  was 
Lucies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
International  for  three  years.  These  bulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R.F.D.5,Xenia,Ohio 


36  CHOICE  CHEVIOT  EWES, 

One  Ram  and  20  Spring  Ewe  Lambs,  all  registered. 
For  sale  at  a  sacrifice  if  sold  at  once. 

B.  W.  SHERWOOD,  M.D.,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Rambouillet  Rams  and  0.1. C. 
Swine.  C.  W.  Halliday,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 

FGood  yearlings  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Address  J.  0.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  ami  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER,  WestChester.ChesterCo.,  Pa. 

TUNIS  SHEEP~Get  11  start  now  with  thisvery 

1  w  11 1  T 1 1  Ltl‘  hardy  and  money-making  breed. 

Prices  reasonable, forbothsexes. 

J.  N.  MAC  PHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scotts ville,  N.  if. 


UIIUU.V  ANU  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days’ 
trial.  it.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Illinois. 


Pfll  I  IF  P| I  DC— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  lUrOeheap:  Nelson  Bros.,  Crave  City,  Pa 
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HE  SAVED  HIS  NECK. 

The  bronze  turkey  shown  on  the  first 
page  escaped  the  carving  knife  this  year 
through  'his  friendship  for  the  boy.  He 
knew  his  business,  and  banked  well  on 
the  boy’s  influence  in  that  family.  'This 
is  the  story: 

“The  wise  old  Mammoth  Bronze 
shown  in  the  picture,  although  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  flock,  escaped 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner-table  by  for¬ 
saking  the  rest  of  his  comrades  for  this 
little  Wyoming  County  boy.  The  two 
chums  attracted  considerable  attention 
walking  about  the  farm,  the  boy  always 
upon  the  turkey’s  back,  not  resting  his 
entire  weight  upon  him,  but  helping  him 
with  his  feet,  also.” 


POULTRY  PRIZES  AT  FAIRS. 

1  notice  you  deprecate  the  ability  of  the 
poultr.vmen  throughout  the  State  to  win 
$50,000  in  prizes  at  the  fairs.  The  visitor 
to  a  fair  can  look  the  birds  over  to  his 
own  satisfaction  under  the  present  method, 
the  same  as  in  other  departments.  If  your 
suggestion  of  having  the  judge  explain  his 
work  to  the  curious  can  be  inaugurated  at 
our  fairs,  some  judges  will  be  bothered  to 
tell  why  they  do  thus  and  so.  Here  in 
Orange  County  the  fair  management,  like 
you,  begrudges  us  our  winnings,  this,  too, 
despite  the  fact  a  discriminating  entry 

fee  of  25  per  cent  of  first  prize  is  charged 
against  the  poor  old  hen.  Stock  comes  in 
on  a  10  per  cent  basis,  other  departments 
no  entry  fee.  A  potato  or  fruit  huckster 
comes  in  and  wins  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  and  he  is  called  a  good  fellow ; 

a  hen  man  puts  up  one  dollar  to  win 
two  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  robber. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Orange  County  Poultry 
Association,  held  recently,  our  president 

made  the  assertion  that  2,000  county  birds 
were  on  exhibition  at  the  last  fair.  In 
this  ease  at  least  “a  comparatively  few” 
do  not  win  all  the  money.  In  order  to 

encourage  turkey  raising  they  raised  the 
value  of  the  first  prize  from  $3  to  $5  per 
pair,  a  most  literal  premium,  no  one  can 
deny.  In  order  to  discourage  hog  raising 
they  still  continue  to  pay  $5  first  prize  on 
a  hog,  where  other  fairs  pay  $10. 

GEO.  E.  1IOWELL. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  “begrudge”  poultry 
men  their  winnings.  We  would  like  to 
see  the  fight  of  way  given  to  local  or 
county  exhibitors  of  all  kinds  of  stock  or 
produce.  Why  should  some  judges  “be 
bothered  to  tell  why  they  do  thus  and  so?” 


Moving  Field  Stones.— Take  tomato 
baskets,  second  hand  can  be  had  cheap, 
pick  the  stones  in  them,  load  with  baskets, 
empty  where  desired.  In  this  way  they 
can  be  moved  expeditiously  with  little  hand¬ 
ling.  Where  stones  are  plentiful  and 
small  they  can  be  raked  in  heaps  with  an 
iron  rake,  shoveled  in  the  baskets  and 
easily  disposed  of.  w.  h.  s. 

Pine  Grove,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — IVe  have  seen  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  crates  used  for.  the  same  purpose. 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 


Under  this  heading  -we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  “protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  wuile  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  “Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration”  means  one  tn  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
— a  “wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring 
rations: 


Dry 

Feeding  Stuff.  Matter. 

Corn  fodder,  green.  20. T 
Corn  fodder,  cured.  57.8 

Mixed  hay . 87.1 

Red  clover  hay .  S4.7 

Timothy  hay .  80.8 

Alfalfa  hay .  91.6 

Corn  meal  .  85. 

Distillery  grains, 
dry,  principally 

corn . 93.2 

Wheat  bran .  88.5 

Cotton-seed  meal..  91.8 
Linseed  meal,  O.  P.  90.8 

Hominy  chops . 88.9 

Buckwheat  mid- 

lings  . 88.2 

Brewers'  grains, 
dried . 92. 


Pro¬ 

Digestible 

Carbo¬ 

tein. 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

1.1 

12.08 

.37 

2.34 

32.34 

1.15 

4.22 

43.26 

1.33 

7.38 

38.15 

1.81 

2.89 

43.72 

1.43 

10.58 

37.33 

1  -38 

6.26 

65.26 

3.50 

21.93 

38.09 

10.83 

12.01 

41.23 

2.87 

37.01 

16.52 

12.68 

28.76 

32.81 

7.06 

8.43 

61.01 

7.06 

22-34 

36.14 

6.21 

19.04 

31.79 

G.0* 

A  Dairy  Ration. 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  -  for 
a  1.000-pound  cow  from  the  following: 
Cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  white  middlings 
(or  red  dog),  oil  meal  and  good  mixed  hay. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  a.  k. 

Here  is  a  balanced  ration,  composed 
of  the  feeds  you  mention,  which  can 
be  safely  fed  to  a  1,000-pound  cow  with 
good  results : 

Digestible. 


Dry 

Tro- 

Carb. 

Feeding  Stuff. 

matter. 

tein. 

&  Fat. 

18  lbs.  mixed 

hay 

(partly  clover) 

_ 15.66 

1.116 

8.28 

*> 

llis.  cornmeal... 

_  1.78 

.158 

1.528 

4 

lbs.  wheat  bran.. 

....  3.52 

.488 

1.812 

2 

lbs.  wheat  middlings  1.76 

.256 

1.214 

2 

lb.  oil  meal.  .  . . 

_  1.82 

.586 

.97 

24.54 

2.604 

13.804 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :5.3. 

If,  however,  your  mixed  hay  con¬ 
tains  no  clover,  your  ration  will  be 
deficient  in  protein.  This  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  substituting  Alfalfa  hay  for 
about  one-third  of  the  mixed  hay,  or  if 
Alfalfa  is  not  available,  you  should  sub¬ 


stitute  one  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal 
in  place  of  one  pound  of  cornmeal  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  protein. 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows. 

1  wish  to  get  some  information  about 
a  ration  for  milch  cows.  I  am  at  present 
feeding  the  following  ration  to  produce 
three  gallons  of  milk  per  day  :  One  pound 
cornmeal,  five  pounds  wheat  bran,  three 
pounds  linseed  meal,  one  pound  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  40  pounds  corn  stover.  I  find 
that  this  ration  will  produce  the  full 
amount  of  milk,  but  it  costs  me  too  much 


.  to  feed.  I  wish  to  work  ki  as  nano*  corn- 
meal  as  possible,  as  I  can  have  my  own 
corn  ground,  and  I  wish  to  retain  the 
cotton-seed,  as  I  think  it  gives  me  a  firmer 
butter  than  a  ration  that  does  not  con¬ 
tain  it.  I  have  nothing  but  corn  fodder 
-  to  feed  this  Winter,  but  intend  putting 
up  a  silo  next  season.  R. 

Maryland. 

Here  is  the  analysis  of  the  ration  you 
are  feeding  and  cost  of  the  purchased 
feed,  which  it  contains  at  New  York 
prices : 

Digestible. 

Dry  Pro-  Carb. 

Feeding  stuff.  matter,  tein.  and  fat.  Cost 


1 

lb  cornmeal . 89 

.079 

.764 

5 

lbs  wheat  bran.  4.40 

.64 

3.035  $.065 

3 

1 

lbs.  linseed  meal  2.73 
lb.  cotton  seed 

.879 

1.455  .057 

meal  . 02 

.372 

.444  .018 

40 

lbs.  corn  stover.  24.00 

.368 

13.76 

32.04 

Nutritive  ratio  1  :7.3 

2.65 

19.458  $.14 

You  will  see  that  this  ration  has  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  1 :7 :3,  which  is  much 
wider  than  it  should  be  to  produce  the 
best  results.  It  is  also  a  very  expensive 
ration,  caused  by  using  wheat  bran  at 
$26  per  ton,  which  is  more  than  it  is 
worth  for  this  purpose.  From  the  fig¬ 
ures  given,  we  find  that  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  your  cows  nearly  33  pounds  of  dry 
matter  instead  of  24  pounds,  which  is 
the  standard  for  a  1,000-pound  cow.  It 
appears  that  your  corn  stover  must 
have  been  weighed  while  wet,  as  25 
pounds  of  dry  -stover  is  all  a  common 
cow  requires  with  a  good  grain  ration 
to  produce  12  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and 
part  of  this  is  sometimes  wasted.  You 
,  cannot  get  the  full  feeding  value  out 
of  the  stover  unless  it  is  cut  or  shredded. 
If  you  want  to  feed  all  the  cornmeal 
you  can  I  would  advise  you  to  increase 
the  amount  to  three  pounds  or  five 
pounds,  if  you  have  the  cob  ground  with 
the  corn.  The  following  ration  will 
produce  better  results  than  the  one  you 
are  using,  and  it  will  save  you  $.023 
a  day  on  the  purchased  feed  for  each 
cow,  or  over  $8  a  year,  which  is  quite 
an  item  if  you  have  many  cows. 


Dry 

Pro- 

Carb. 

Feeding  stuff,  matter. 

tein. 

and  fat  Cost. 

25  lbs.  corn 

stover  . 15.00 

.425 

8.60 

4  lbs.  Ajax  flakes  3.68 

.024 

2.611 

$.062 

1  lit.  linseed  meal  .008 

.287 

.4869 

.019 

2  lbs  cottonseed 

meal  .  1.84 

.744 

•S88 

.036 

5  lbs.  corn  &  cob 

meal  .  4.25 

.22 

3.325 

25.678 

2.60 

15.91 

$.117 

Nutritive  ratio  1  :6.1. 

When  you  get  your  silo  you  can  dis¬ 
continue  feeding  the  oil  meal  and  save 
its  cost.  Of  course,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  that  in  feeding  this  ration,  as  with 
any  other,  each  cow  must  be  feed  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  individual  ability  to  di¬ 
gest  the  food  and  produce  a  profitable 
amount  of  milk  and  butter. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

ALFALFA  AND  SILAGE  FOR  COWS. 

With  plenty  of  Alfalfa  hay  and  good  si¬ 
lage  the  feeding  problem,  page  996,  is  not 
very  difficult.  The  dry  corn  fodder  is  the 
worst  proposition.  If  you  have  a  cutter 
I  think  it  would  be  best  to  cut  *the  stalks 
as  fine  as  you  can,  and  mix  them  with 
the  silage  as  fast  as  you  feed  it.  I 
would  get  rid  of  the  dry  stalks  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  they  are  more  palatable 
early  in  the  season.  From  24  to  30 
pounds  of  silage  is  a  good  feed  per  day 
for  a  Jessey  cow,  and  probably  five  or 
more  pounds  qf  dry  corn  fodder  could 
be  worked  in.  In  addition  to  this  I 
would  feed  all  the  Alfalfa  hay  each  cow 
would  eat  up  clean,  and  the  grain  ration 
should  be  according  to  the  capacity  and 
characteristics  of  the  individual  cow. 
If  the  corn  in  the  silo  was  mature  and 
heavily  eared  there  is  probably  all  the 
fat  in  it  that  is  needed,  and  even  too 
much  for  some  of  the  more  beefy  in¬ 
clined  cows,  in  which  case  the  amount 
of  silage  should  be  cut  down  if  cows 
begin  to  get  too  fat.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  corn  was  planted  thick,  and  was  put 
in  silo  without  ears  and  in  an  immature 
condition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  feed 
cornmeal  to  keep  some  of  the  thin- 
fleshed  deep-milking  Jerseys  up  in  good 
working  flesh. 

As  a  ration  given  at  random,  I  might 
suggest  20  pounds  Alfalfa  hay,  24 
pounds  of  silage,  either  mixed  or  un¬ 
mixed  with  dry  fodder,  two  pounds  of 
cornmeal  (if  cows  are  thin),  four 
pounds  bran,  two  pounds  oil  meal  and 
four  pounds  gluten  feed.  I  do  not  like 
to  formulate  rations,  for  cows  are  so 
different  in  temperament  and  capacity 
that  a  ration  fitted  for  one  cow  is  very 
bad  for  another.  One  must  know  his 
cows  and  be  with  them  from  day  to  day 
to  be  successful  with  them. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

Thirty-five  Polled  Jerseys,  including  a 
number  of  calves,  brought  $2,711  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  sale  at  Yellow  Springs.  Ohio,  on  October 
26.  Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  averaged  $100 
per  head,  and  bulls  old  enough  for  service 
$114. 
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a  Price  of 
Only 

$  JM*%30 


If  You  Want  UA 

F.  O.  B. 
Waterloo 
Without 
Mud -Lugs 
or  Force 
Feed 


-But, remember, 
you  need  both, 
and  nobody  else 
can  supply  you 
with  my  Endless 
Apron  Force 
Feed,  worth  $25 
alone  i  n  labor 
saved. 


Galloway's  Mow  Clincher . 
Proposition  for  1910  .f, 


they  know  it.  I  have  II  patents  on  the  Galloway  and  will  protect  them.  Nobody  can  get  around  them 

et  $5.00  Gash  Off  the  Price  at  Once,  Freight  Prepaid  ( E.  of  Rockies) 
to  You  Anywhere  Direct  from  Factory  ON  90  DAYS9  FREE  TRIAJL  ▼$ 

Money  Back  at  B%  Interest  After  3 BO  Days ,  If  My  Spreader  Does  Mot  ▼ ^ 

Prose  s  Paying  Proposition  to  You.  Quick,  Prompt  Delivery  Mow.  < 

That  is  my  selling  plan.  Nobody  can  beat  it.  Nobody  can  touch  it.  It  has  them  all  on  the  run. 

Galloway  is  a  whole  race-track  ahead  of  all  competition  in  spreader  proposition  and  price.  Remember, 

I  pay  freight.  When  I  added  to  my  factories  the  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  Factory,  conceded  to  be  the  ^ 
largest  in  the  world,  formerly  owned  by  the  International  Harvester  Company,  now  owned  and  ▼!  _ 
equipped  by  me  with  the  very  latest  automatic  machinery  throughout,  I  did  this:  I  called  in 
my  factory  superintendent  and  I  said  to  him— “How  many  Galloway  Manure  Spreaders  can  we  A.  Nam 

make  a  day  now?”  He  said:  “We  can  make  100  a  day — 30,000  ayear.”  I  said,  "All  right — get 

out  your  pencil.  The  first  thing  you  do,  figure  how  much  we  can  save  farmers  on  price,  Address 

based  on  30.000  capacity.”  He  figured  it  out  mighty  quick.  Hesaystome:  “If  you  can  sell  ▲  ^ 

them,  we  can  make  them.  We  can  save  15.00  apiece  in  cash  to  the  farmers  if  you  can  a  ^  m 

Bell  30,000.  ”  I  said,  “That  Is  the  idea.  That’s  the  stuff.  We  will  do  it.  They  will  buy  f.  ouyoriown 


Spend 
1  Gent 
and  Make 
50  Dollars 

Here  Is  $5.00 
to  Start  on. 

*  William  Galloway 
6Bg  Galloway  St  a. 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
Rush  your  special  30-day,  pre- 
paid-freight  proposition  to  me 
r  with  your  big  Galloway  free 
^  spreader  catalog.  This  coupon  is 
good  for  85.00  on  any  one  of  your 
spreaders  for  30  days,  at  catalog  price. 


them.  They  know  me  and  they  know  my  spreader.” 

I’LL  SAVE  THE  FARMERS  $150,000  - 

you  one  of  them?  Try  me.  Get  my  new  Clincher  1910  Proposition  and  my 
Catalog  today. 
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WINTERING  HORSES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

I  cut  and  shock  my  corn  when  the 
husks  on  a  majority  of  the  ears  are  turn¬ 
ing  brown,  put  up  in  large  shocks  12 
rows  wide  and  15  yards  long.  I  go 
through  the  field  first  cutting  four  rows 
in  center  of  space  and  set  up  in  small 
shock;  let  this  stand  and  cure  out  four 
or  five  days,  then  cut  four  rows  on  each 
side,  and  set  up  around  it,  and  tie  tight¬ 
ly  near  the  top.  This  rarely  fails  to 
give  nice  bright  stover  even  in  our  very 
humid  climate.  As  needed  for  use  these 
shocks  are  taken  down,  corn  husked  out 
and  stover  run  through  an  11-inch  Ross 
cutter  set  to  cut  two  inches  long,  and 
driven  by  a  one-horse  tread  power.  We 
aim  to  cut  a  week’s  supply  at  once. 
This  cut  stover  is  the  main  dependence 
of  our  horses  from  October  1  to  March 
1,  but  for  best  results  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  about  one  feed  in  three  of 
some  good  legume  hay.  In  my  case  this 
is  either  nicely  cured  cow  peas  or  peanut 
vines,  either  of  which  I  find  fills  the  bill 
perfectly.  I  also  grow  Winter  oats  and 
vetch  in  combination,  but  feed  most  of 
that  in  Spring  and  Summer  when  horses 
are  at  work.  The  Winter  grain  ration  of 
my  horses  is  corn  almost  exclusively,  the 
amount  fed  varying  according  to  the  re- 
quirements  of  different  animals,  and 
whether  at  work  or  idle.  Some  horses 
require  little  or  no  grain  when  idle.  On 


from  the  heaviest  drafters  to  some  stand¬ 
ard  bred  trotters  and  pacers,  who  had 
made  good  records  on  the  track.  I  find 
that  as  a  rule  the  draft  bred  horses  re¬ 
quire  less  grain  than  the  nervous  trot¬ 
ters.  j.  u.  LEWIS. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Va. 

GRADE  DURHAMS. 

Grade  Durhams  were  formerly 
through  this  section  of  the  country  the 
principal  breed  of  cattle.  There  were 
probably  few  herds  which  did  not  have 
in  them  some  strain  of  Durham;  Jersey, 
Holstein  or  Ayrshire  were  the  chief 
breeds  with  which  they  were  crossed. 
The  Durham,  being  readily  fattened,  is 
considered  about  the  best  beef  breed ; 
in  fact,  is  an  excellent  general  purpose 
animal.  Crossed  with  the  Jersey,  we 
consider  them  about  as  satisfactory  as 
any  breed,  this  cross  producing  a  good- 
sized  animal,  one  that  gives  more  milk 
than  the  Jersey,  and  richer  than  the 
Durham.  Cattle  through  here  used  to 
be  raised  more  especially  for  beef,  as 
the  facilities  were  poor  for  disposing  of 
cream  and  milk.  The  advent  of  electric 
cars,  however,  has  been  a  strong  factor 
in  the  cattle  question.  The  Durham  is 
being  supplanted  more  and  more  by  the 
milk  breeds,  such  as  the  Jersey  and 
Holstein.  Dairying  is  carried  on  more 
extensively,  the  milk,  cream  and  butter 


THREE  GRADE  DURHAM  CALVES.  Fig.  563. 


an  average  I  should  say  the  equivalent 
of  four  quarts  of  shelled  corn  per  day 
at  two  feeds,  along  with  the  feeds  above 
described,  would  keep  an  idle  horse  in 
good  condition.  For  colts  and  very  old 
horses  the  corn  should*  be  ground,  even 
if  it  has  to  be  done  at  the  custom  mill. 
Horses  in  their  prime  can  grind  their 
own  grain.  I  always  feed  grain  after 
they  have  eaten  a  part  of  their  long 
feed.  Water  about  10  A.  M.  and  again 
just  before  the  evening  feeding. 

Now,  at  the  risk  of  'severely  shocking 
the  nerves  of  the  doctors,  I  will  describe 
my  method  of  stabling.  Each  horse  has 
a  large  box  stall.  An  abundance  of  clean 
dry  bedding  is  used  every  day;  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  leveled  down  if  necessary,  and 
more  bedding  added  to  keep  it  clean  and 
dry.  Often  the  manure  accumulates 
in  this  way  until  it  is  a  foot  deep. 
Then  when  it  is  convenient  it  is 
hauled  direct  to  the  field  and  scat¬ 
tered.  The  tramping  of  the  horses 
prevents  heating,  and  I  have  never  had 
a  case  of  scratches,  thrush,  or  any  other 
foot  trouble  in  the  15  years  I  have  been 
following  this  plan.  On  the  other  hand 
I  have  several  times  brought  bad  cases 
of  thrush  from  city  stables  and  had 
them  recover  in  a  short  time  on  my 
treatment.  Every  morning  the  large 
coarse  pieces  of  cornstalks  which  the 
horses  do  not  eat  are  carefully  cleaned 
out  of  the  mangers  and  'scattered  in  the 
stalls,  and  made  good  absorbents.  The 
above  treatment  is  given  not  only  to  my 
farm  workers,  but  for  the  past  four 
years  I  have  wintered  quite  a  number  of 
city  horses,  consisting  of  everything 


being  easily  shipped  to  Cleveland,  where 
there  is  always  a  ready  market.  The 
illustration,  Fig.  563  shows  three  grade 
Durham  calves  about  five  months  old. 

Ohio.  _  l.  H. 

CRIBBING  AND  WIND-SUCKING’ 

My  horse  is  a  black  gelding  eight  years 
of  age,  and  is  afflicted  with  cribbing.  The 
cribbing  started  last  Winter,  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  ravenous  appetite.  I  would 
like  your  veterinary  to  give  his  opinion, 
whether  curable  or  not ;  if  such,  what  it 
requires?  h.  0.  E. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  cure  for  confirmed  wind¬ 
sucking  which  goes  along  with  cribbing. 
Temporarily  the  habit  may  perhaps  be 
prevented,  but  the  animal  resumes  it  as 
soon  as  given  a  chance.  Place  the  horse 
in  a  box  stall  from  which  has  been  re¬ 
moved  everything  upon  which  he  could 
rest  or  fix  his  teeth  to  practice  the  habit. 
He  may  then  stop  it  for  a  time.  It  also 
is  .  usual  to  buckle  a  strap  fairly  tight 
around  the  neck  just  back  of  the  throat- 
latch.  A  better  plan  is  to  tie  a  three- 
eighth  s-inch  cord  to  the  ring  on  one  side 
of  the  halter,  then  pass  the  free  end 
under  the  upper  lip,  over  gums  of  in¬ 
cisor  teeth,  and  tie  to  the  opposite  ring 
of  halter.  Pull  the  cord  snug  but  not 
too  tight,  before  tying  it  fast.  The  cord 
causes  sufficient  discomfort  to  make  the 
horse  afraid  to  crib.  The  habit  is  often 
learned  by  imitation  when  a  young  colt 
is  confined  in  idleness  beside  an  adult 
horse  that  is  a  confirmed  cribber.  It 
also  is  thought  that  the  tendency  to  the 
habit  may  be  hereditary.  It  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  habit,  and  seems  usually  incurable. 

A.  s.  A. 


fi 


KEN  DALLS 
SPAVIN 

CURE 


1 

ack  1 


To  Bring  Him  Back 
to  the  “High- 
Stepping” 

Class 


THE 
REMEDY 
USED  ALL 
OVER  THE 
WORLD 


For 

Spavin, 

Curb,  Splint, 

Ringbone,  Abnormal 
Growths,  All  Lameness 

Kendall's  is  the  main  depend¬ 
ence  of  thousands  of  horse- 
owners  who  have  tested  its 
worth  for  many  years  and  never 
found  it  wanting. 

COOD  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST 

Ashland  Ave.,  Blue  Island,  Ill.,  May  21,  1909. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using  Kendall’s 
Bpavln  Cure  for  over  20  years.  I  have  at  all 
times  kept  a  bottle  of  Spavin  Cure  In  my  barn, 
and  always  found  It  a  good  medicine  to  have 
on  hand  for  man  or  beast.  Yours  respectfully 

George  Wilson. 

Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere.  SI. 00  a 
Bottle;  6  for  S5.00.  Keep  It  In  the  house  for 
family  use,  as  well  as  In  the  stable.  Get  a 
copy  of  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse”  at  your 
druggists  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Company, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

LAMENESS  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring 
Bone,  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  simi¬ 
lar  trouble  cun  be  stopped  with 


ABS 


Pull  directions  in  pamphlet  with  each 
bottle.  $2.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  D  free. 

AJJSOKJilNlC,  .lit.,  for  mankind,  $1 
a  bottle,  removes  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands.  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari 
cose  Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores,  Allays  Pain, 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Cure  That  Horse  With 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Lame  horses  Veterinarians  have  given  up  and 
which  other  preparations  have  failed  to  help  have 
been  cured,  made  as  sound  as  a  dollar,  with  Tuttle's 
Elixir.  It  produces  better  results  than  anything 
else  because  it  acts  on  a  different  principle  It  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  liniment.  Let  us  ex- 
plaln  and  show  you  the  proofs  of  its  value  in  cases 
of  Curb,  Splint,  Spavin,  Sprains, 

Swellings  of  any  kind.  Also  for 
Internal  ailments. 

Horse  Doctor  Book  Free 

Write  for  It  today.  100  pages, 
illustrated,  filled  with  informa¬ 
tion  valuable  to  every  horse 
owner.  Dealers  keep  Tuttle’s 
Remedies.  Don’t  experiment. 

Get  Tuttle’s. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

39  Beverly  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  $100  HORSE 


ma; 

curl 


y  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a 
•b,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri-  | 


flee  him.  Cure  him  with 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
horse  ailmentB.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
1  which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  S  1  ■  a 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
\itt  Distemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  nt  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles.  ✓ 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


OSGOOD 


Pitless 


W  rite 
for 
Catalogue 


Indispensable  on  every  farm; 
saves  the  time  and  money  you 
would  spend  on  a  public  scale, and 
assures  perfect  accuracy  al¬ 
ways.  Priced  within 
^’your  reach;  good  fora  life¬ 
time.  Oagood  Seal©  CoM 
Box  i57Biugliamtoi),  N.Y. 


Do 
You 
Know 
Horse  Talk? 


"When  you  come  to  the  foot  of  a  hill,  I 
you  he’s  right  there.” 

(Meaning  he  will  balk.) 

"He  will  stand  without  hitching.” 

(Also  balks.) 

"He  doesn’t  look  very  well.” 

(Going  blind.) 

“If  he  ain’t  windy,  you  needn’t  take  him.” 

(Has  heaves.) 

Did  you  ever  buy  a  horse  that  was  guaranteed 
to  do  any  of  these  things— only  to  find  out  later 
that  it  was  true— TOO  true  ? 

How  to  protect  yourself  from  gyps  and  tricky 
traders  is  fully  explained  in  HORSE  SECRETS, 

an  expose  of  the 
tricks  and  dopes 
used  by  gyps  and 
peddlers.  It  also 
discloses  many 
secrelsheretofore 
carefully  guarded 
and  explains  the 
methods  of  reput- 

_  _  able  horsemen. 

We  publish  FARM  JOURNAL,  the  foremost 
farm  and  home  monthly  in  the  world,  and  our 
offer  is— "Horse  Secrets”  with  Farm  Journal 
five  full  years,  only  $1.00. 

650,000  subscribers  pay  In  advance  to  get  Farm 
Journal;  every  name  on  our  list  is  a  cash  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  most  of  them  have  paid  five  or  ten 
years  ahead.  We  have  no  rate  for  one  year  sub¬ 
scriptions— don’t  want  ’em.  The  first  copy  of 
the  paper  will  show  why  we  have  so  many 
friends.  And  when  you  have  received  your  last 
copy  the  paper  will  stop. 

If  you  send.  $1  within  10  days,  we  will  Include 
free  (for  promptness)  “Poor  Richard  Revived," 
our  splendid  new  Almanac  for  1910. 

FARM  JOURNAL,  1094  Race  St..  Pwladeiphia,  Pa. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse’ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

AGENTS  2##%  profit 

1  ky  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

Doaway  with  old  hame  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  8C5  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Monarch  Steel- 

PTUMP 

'  fULLE^Kv  «***> 


rulls  stump  7  feet 
diameter.  Only 
Steel  Stump  Puller 
Factory  in  the  world 
making  their  own 
Steel  Castings.  Guar- 
antced  for  500  horse 
^gTT?."  power  strain.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  discounts. 

ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  CO.,  Dept.  123,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 

EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


ADJUSTING  IRONS  Ji 


place  for  cow’s  return, 
wrong  place. 


Adjusts  for  cow’s 
length.  Makes  stall 
long  If  cow  Is  long, 
makes  it  short  if 
cow  1  s  short.  Lock, 
ing  device  tte  sim¬ 
plest  and  n  jst  se¬ 
cure  ever  placed  on 
any  stanchion. 
Lock-Open  Clip 
holds  stanchion  In 
No  getting  of  head  in 


Write  for  Fine  Free  Book 

on  James  Adjustable  Stanchions  and  Automatic 
Self-Cleaning  Mangers.  All  about  the  Modern 
Cow  Stable — how  to  have  convenient,  sanitary, 
comfortable.  Many  fine  views  of  typical  dairy 
barns,  barn  plans,  fixtures,  etc.  Address  today 

THE  KENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
130  Cane  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


'GRAND' 

.PRIZE, 


GO  LD\ 
MEDAL; 


We  Want  To  Help  You  ( 

in  making  an  intelligent  selection  of  your  cream  separator.  We  are  authorities 
in  this  line.  We  are  recogmzed  as  the  builders  of  the  best  cream  separator,  the 

United  States  Separator. 

The  1909  successes  and  achievements  have  been  enormous.  We  give  only  a  few. 

Grand  Prize,  Seattle  Exposition;  Gold  Medal,  Inter-Mountain  Four  State 
Fair,  Ogden,  Utah;  Gold  Medal,  National  Dairy  Show,  Milwaukee;  First 
Prize,  Birmingham  and  Montgomery,  Ala.  Fairs,  and  many  others. 

'GOLD  \  Don’t  buy  a  separator  without  first  seeing  Free  Catalogue  No.  159.  /FIRST' 

^MEDALy  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.  (.PRIZE; 
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USE  OF  TRUSSES  FOR  HERNIA. 

I  wish  to  say  to  H.  J.  S.,  page  935j 
that  I  found  it  very  easy  to  cure  a  colt 
of  a  navel  rupture.  Some  years  ago  I 
had  one  so  afflicted  at  birth.  .When 
about  two  months  old  (after  pushing 
the  bowels  back),  I  placed  a  soft  leath¬ 
er  bandage,  six  inches  wide,  around  the 
stomach,  drawing  pretty  taut,  and  fas¬ 
tening.  The  bandage  was  kept  in  place 
by  sewing  heavy  muslin  stays  to  a  light 
strap  just  back  of  the  fore-legs.  About 
once  each  day  I  attended  to  tightening 
or  loosening  as  I  thought  was  needed. 
In  about  three  months  time  the  rupture 
was  entirely  cured,  so  removed  bandage. 
The  horse  is  now  14  years  old,  has 
done  lot  of  hard  work,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  see  is  perfectly  sound.  g.  b.  w. 

Pennsgrove,  Pa. 

It  is  quite  a  common  and  perhaps  sen¬ 
sible  plan  to  apply  a  truss  to  press  upon 
a  rupture  of  the  navel,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  truss  if  properly  adjusted 
may  do  some  good.  It  should  be  remem- 
beied,  however,  that,-  as  often  stated 
here,  all  such  ruptures  in  young  animals 
tend  to  disappear  without  treatment  as 
the  youngster  grows  and  matures.  A 
majority  of  umbilical  and  scrotal  her- 
nise  of  colts  disappear  spontaneously  in 
this  way  and  treatment,  either  medicinal 
or  mechanical,  is  apt  to  be  given  the 
credit.  The  foal  treated  by  application 
of  a  leather  truss  would  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  have  recovered  in  the  same  length  of 
time  without  such  a  mechanical  appli¬ 
ance.  The  objection  to  using  a  truss 
on  young  colts  is  that  the  necessary  har¬ 
ness  tends  to  chafe  the  skin  and  at  the 
same  time  hamper  the  freedom  of  the 
colt  in  breathing  and  moving.  To  obvi¬ 
ate  this  we  have  found  it  an  excellent 
and  successful  plan  to  use  strips  of  sus¬ 
pender  elastic  in  making  the  harness,  so 
that  they  will  allow  the  colt  free  move¬ 
ment  in  every  way,  but  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  sole  leather  truss  snugly  in 
place.  _  A.  s.  a. 


consistency.  ^The  -best  kinds,,  for  this 
purpose  depend  upon  the  breed  ajid  con¬ 
dition  of  your  fowls,  and  its  cost  should 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Corn- 
meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  ground  barley  are  all 
good,  or  any  two  or  three  of  them  mixed 
together  makes  a  good  feed.  If  your 
stock  is  old  and  inclined  to  lay  on  too 
much  flesh  feed  less  corn  and  barley 
and  more  bran,  oats  and  middlings.  The 
variation  in  local  prices  for  the  different 
feeding  stuffs  makes  it  imperative  for 
each  person  to  learn  what  kinds  bf 
grain  can  be  secured  most  cheaply  in 
his  locality,  and  their  relative  values  for 
the  purpose  required.  Corn  is  the  staple' 
whole  grain,  and  can  usually  be  fed  in 
liberal  quantities  without  producing  any 
bad  effects,  but  wheat,  oats,  barley  or 
buckwheat  should  be  given  occasionally 
for  variety,  and  beef  scrap  should  be 
kept  before  the  fowls  in  a  hopper  made 
for  the  purpose.  c.  s.  greene. 


IIorsb  Meat. — With  all  this  talk  about 
high  meat  prices  and  shortage  of  cattle, 
who  thinks  of  our  good  friend  the  horse 
as  a  food  producer?  A  report  from  Paris 
to  the  London  Globe  states :  “The  brains 
of  horses  almost  all  find  their  way  to 
confectioners,  who  utilize  them  in  making 
‘timbales  financitres,’  tarts  and  ‘vol-au-vent,’ 
and  in  these  forms  they  are  served  up  at 
the  best  tallies.  The  melted  and  clarified 
fat  is  used  in  making  ‘sauce  mayonnaise’  of 
an  exquisite  flavor.  It  is  especially  useful 
in  preparing  fried  potatoes.  The  sex.  breed 
and  mode  of  feeding  horses  modify  the 
quality  of  their  flesh,  but  butchers  pay  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  age  in  making  their  pur¬ 
chases.  The  sale  of  horse  flesh  is  regulated 
by  the  municipal  authorities.  In  Paris  the 
sanitary  inspector  is  very  strict,  so  that 
those  who  like  horse  and  mule  steaks  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  every  pre¬ 
caution  is  taken  to  see  that  they  receive 
good  meat.  In  190(!  1,853  carcases  were 
confiscated  out  of  57,734  horses  slaught¬ 
ered.” 


Inebriated  Citizen:  “If  nT  wife’s 
awake  T’ll  shay:  ‘M’  dear,  brought  y’ 
some  c’sath’mums — chrysthums — chrasy- 
thnms’ — hang  it!  Wish  I’d  got  roses.” 
— Life. 


Out  They  Go 


Some  farmers  and  dai¬ 
rymen  first  buy  disk  filled 
or  other  common  cream 
separators— use  them  a 
while—  discover  they  are 
not  modern  —  then  out 
they  go  for  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubulars. 

That  is  paying  dear  for 
experience — but  is  better 
than  continuing  to  use 
common  separators.  This 

The  only  piece  is  proved 

used  in  Dairy  by  tile  fact 

Tubular  bowls.  that  Tubu- 

lars  probably  replace  more  com¬ 
mon  separators 
every  yearthan 
any  maker  of 
such  machines 
sells. 

Other  farm¬ 
ers  and  dairy¬ 
men  look 
more  care¬ 
fully  into 
the  subject. 

They  taik 
withTubu- 
lar  users. 

They  con¬ 
vince  them¬ 
selves  that  Tubulars  are  the  only  modem 
separators — The  World’s  Best— and  buy  Tu¬ 
bulars  in  the  first  place. 

Tubulars  are  made  in  the  world’s  biggest 
separator  factory  by  the  oldest  separator  con¬ 
cern  in  America.  Branch  factories  in  Canada 
and  Germany.  Sales  easily  exceed  most,  if 
not  all,  others  combined. 


Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO„ 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Snti  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Caiu,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


^YOUNG’S  FEVER  & 
/ft,  COUGH  REMEDY 

\  f  Indicated  in  eases  affected  with 

_  ..jv  '  ©oaah.Cald,  Distemper,  Influenza, 
/  Pink  Eye.  St  riiiijcleM.  Itronoliitle, 

Act hui u,  Cntnrrliiil  Fever,  Heaves, 
Thick  Wind,  Itourlii);,  Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
Glanders,  luflutnnintlon  or  Disease  of  tile  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  moat  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most,  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Aiild  tuid  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  Imd  after¬ 
effects.  Will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard, 
try  tliis  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  he  disappointed.  Book  10  l>  free.  J’riee  81,  4  oz. 
bottle;  $2,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


“SaveThe:HorseaSpavinCure. 


Wyncote,  Pa.,  Sept.  22,  1909.  I  enclose  $0  for  another  bottle 
of  “  Save-the-Horsc.  ”  My  horse  Ted  had  &  bone  fpaviw,  and 
“  Save- the- Horse  '*  completely  cured  it.  1  had  two  first-class 
doctors  treat  this  horse  and  oach  ono  pave  him  up  as  a  hopeless 
case.  He  is  now  perfectly  sound.  I  cannot  recommend  your 
medicine  too  highly.  Respectfully,  PATRICK  DORAN. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  11, 1909.  L*st  February  I  bought  a  bottle  of 44  Save 
the  Horse.'*  My  brood  mare,  Quoon  Belle,  had  a  Bevore  barbwire  cut  on  right 
front  leg  and  was  so  lame  she  could  hardly  put  her  foot  to  tho  p  round.  Proud 
flesh  formed  on  her  foot  between  the  ankle  and  the  hoof,  which  became  very 
hard.  I  tried  every  remedy  on  the  market  to  cure  her,  but  fnlled.  1  then 
bought44  Bave-tbe-Home,’*  which  took  all  the  lameness  away.  Tho  lump  In  Ruing 
fast.  I  can  honeatly  recommend  it.  Very  truly,  J.  E.  FENELON. 

HA  a  bottle,  with  legal  written  pnarantee  or  contract.  Send 
UU  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
trainers  on  every  kind  of  case  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
Thorough  pin.  Ringbone  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Cupped 
Hock,  Wind  puff,  Shoe  Boil,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  lixpr.  Paid. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  C0.f  24  Commercial  Ave„  Binghamton,  N.Y* 


Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business ! 

I  will  furnish  the  capital  and  the  advertising.  1  want 
one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  township. 
Farmers.  Mechanics,  Builders.  Smuli  business  men,  any¬ 
one  atixions  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 
"COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,"  Dept,  D.S5,  Elyria.  Ohio 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE  SLATE 

[  ROOFS 
NEVER 
WEAR 
OUT 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature's  own  product — not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  it  cant  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  G-reen  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  far  any  ’ building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  oost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  al]  time. 

-A.m?.r,e  moneY  f°r  P°°r  roofing.  Write  to  ns  for  our  free  book 
HOUifb  —it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Writetoday . 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  lot  Granville,  N.Y. 


A  BROODER  LIKE  A  GREENHOUSE. 

F.  E.  H.,  Lockwood,  Mo. — I  plan  to  build 
a  brooder  bouse  for  Winter  chicks;  size,  1G 
by  20  feet;  roof  of  glass,  like  a  greenhouse, 
of  equal  span;  a  passage  through  the  mid¬ 
dle,  with  hot  water  pipes  on  each  side. 
Hovers  under  the  pipes,  the  space  divided 
into  four-foot  pens,  each  connected  with 
an  outside  run  for  use  when  weather  per¬ 
mits.  Each  pen  to  have  live  or  six  inches 
of  fine-cut  straw  in  which  dry  feed  is  to 
be  scattered.  Over  eacli  row  of  pipes  a 
bench  for  plants.  Is  this  practical,  or  is 
Ihere  a  better  way?  If  you  approve'  this 
plan,  what  size  of  pipes  should  I  use  and 
how  many?  ioj 

Axs. — Although  this  looks  good  on 
paper  I  doubt  if  it  works  out  all  right. 
The  conditions  needful  for  chicks  and 
plants  are  not  the  same,  and  if  the  air  is 
moist  enough  to  suit  the  plants,  the 
chicks  will  have  rheumatism.  That 
seemed  to  be  our  trouble  when  we  tried 
it  in  a  small  way  some  years  ago  in  our 
o'd  greenhouse.  However,  my  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  so  small  in  this  matter  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  others  who 
have  tried  it.  floyd  q.  white. 


TABLE  SCRAPS  FOR  POULTRY. 

I  am  using  city  table  waste.  What  would 
be  best  ground  grain  to  mix  with  Lt  for 
lolaneed  ration  for  eggs?  What  would  be 
best  whole  grain  to  feed  when  feeding  this? 
I  am  cooking  the  waste  product.  g.  s. 

Whitman,  Mass. 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds 
and  qualities  of  table  waste  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  figure  out  a 
balanced  ration  for  poultry  where  this 
is  used.  In  your  case  a  practical  ration 
which  will  produce  eggs  is  of  much 
more  importance  and  value  to  you  than 
one  which  is  ’scientifically  balanced. 
Table  waste  is  an  excellent  food  for 
laying  hens  provided  it  is  saved  for  that 
purpose  and  used  while  fresh,  all  un¬ 
wholesome  material  being  rejected.  The 
amount  that  can  profitably  be  used  in  a 
laying  ration  is  limited  to  one  feed  a 
day,  which  ‘should  be  given  at  noon. 
Enough  ground  grain  should  be  mixed 
with  the  waste  to  make  it  the  proper 


coupon  or  postal 
f  for  our  low,  factory 
price.  Real  Free  Trial 
—Cash  or  Credit  Offer — 
Unlimited  -  Time  Guar¬ 
antee,  and  the  One 
W.  Best  Book.  ^ 


run  together  m  the  center; 
rigid  steel  adjustable  standard;  pipe  oilers 
away  from  dirt  and  most  convenient; 
shifter  bars  and  adjustable  bumpers; 

V  double  levers;  indestructible  steel 

spools  between  blades;  steel _ 

sections;  no  breaking. 


For  Your  Protection 


Better  than  Ever-at  the  Same 
Low  Factory,  Price-the  One 
Genuine  Tongueless  Disc 

Detroit  -  American 

In  five  years  this  machine  has  revolutionized  disc 
harrowing  on  the  farm — revolutionized  the  harrow  busi¬ 
ness — and  made  a  reputation  for  itself  that  no  other  disc 
has  ever  made.  All-steel  frame.  Hard-maple  bearings  take 
up  end  thrust;  sections  do  not 

together  in  the  center;  „  n 17  sizes 


Here 

Is  the  Only  Real 
Tongueless  Disc 
We  Will  Prove  It 


and 

Styles — Cut  From 
4  to  10  Feet 


It  was  the  first  and  still  is  the  only  genuine. 

All  other  “tongueless”  discs  are  weak  imitations  of 
the  Detroit-Americau  —  are  make-shifts  —  old-style 
discs  with  tongue  cut  off  and  trucks  stuck  under  in 
front.  Remember,  that  the  Tongueless  Disc  is  sold  only 
by  us,  direct  from  factory  to  farm.  Let  no  dealer  or  mail¬ 
order  man  give  you  an  imitation.  We  sell  to  no  dealers — 
only  direct,  at  low  factory  price.  Get  our  book.  Then  you’ll 
be  prepared  to  tell  all  the  others  that  you  can  do  better. 

Don’t  get  into  another  season  without  this  saver  of  horses— 
this  saver  of  bother — this  better  working  harrow.  Does  away  with 
the  tongue-thrashing  and  jamming  of  horses,  that  pulls  them  down  or 
puts  them  out  of  use  entirely,  just  when  most  needed. 

Just  let  us  send  you  one  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial— No  Money —No  Deposit 
Cash  or  Credit — Take  Your  Choice 

We  want  to  quote  you  a  price  that  you  will  find  mighty  interesting  and  we  want 
you  to  try  this  harrow  entirely  at  our  risk.  Use  it  a  month — or  even  more.  If  it  does 
the  work  as  we  say  it  will,  send  us  the  price — if  not,  return  the  machine.  We  take  +w 
care  of  the  freight  in  both  cases;  the  test  won’t  cost  you  a  nickel.  *  gr' 

Big,  Money-saving  Book  Free 

Not  only  best  Harrow  book  published,  but  best  book  on  Manure  *  & 
Spreaders — the  famous  Detroit- Americans  at  cut  prices,  best  book  on  Cul-  +* ^ 
tivators — all  at  lowest  factory  prices  and  on  same  liberal  terms.  Send  f  ^ 
coupon  or  postal  for  this  guide  to  th£  right  harrow  at  the  right  price.  ♦ 

American  Harrow  Co-,  1674  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  SJF 

Prompt  Delivery  Insured  Warehouses  in  many  cities 


on  Prices  of  Har-  / 
rows  —  Manure  S 
Spreaders  and 
Cultivators  ///' 

Get  Our  Big  /  .*.•> 

Free  <  ^  0 
Book > 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Please  inform  me  about  the  Lincoln 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Do  you  think 
it  a  safe  investment?  r.  a.  j. 

Ohio. 

No.  Leave  such  investments  alone. 

Jacksonville  Development  Co.,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. 

This  is  the  company  which  has  been 
selling  20-acre  farms  and  building  lots 
in  different  parts  of  Florida.  We  have 
had  many  inquiries  about  them.  The 
lands  were  cheap  tracts  costing  from 
$2  to  $5  per  acre,  and  sold  for  $20  per 
acre  and  upwards.  The  latest  report 
is  that  a  final  judgment  has  been  filed 
against  the  company  for  a  bill  for 
$252.50. 

I  started  to  work  for  the  Globe  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago.  Ill.,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  do  just  as  I  represented 
for  them,  hut  they  would  not  do  it  after¬ 
wards.  They  beat  every  agent  they  can, 
and  do  nothing  for  the  members.  Look  out 
for  them.  If  anyone  would  like  to  have  my 
full  experience,  let  him  address 

Tillman,  Florida.  george  h.  morse. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  anyone  to 
write  Mr.  Morse.  The  whole  scheme 
is  a  fake  from  beginning  to  end  and 
agents  soon  find  it  out. 

Two  months  ago  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Company  handled  some  goods  for 
us.  They  charged  double  rate  because, 
as  they  said,  the  goods  were  not  crated. 
Then  they  tacked  on  47  cents  extra,  and 
damaged  the  goods  besides.  We  got  the 
47  cents  in  six  weeks,  and  the*cost  of 
repairing  the  goods  in  a  little  more  than 
two  months.  We  just  thought  that  some 
of  the  express  companies’  victims  might 
be  interested  to  know  that  they  do  some¬ 
times  acknowledge  an  overcharge — if 
you  happen  to  know — and  actually  some¬ 
times  settle  a  claim  within  a  year  of 
filing  the  complaint. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  National 
Press  Association.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ?  Are 
they  reliable  and  can  they  really  teach 
story-writing  and  practical  journalism  by 
correspondence,  granting  the  student  has 
t:\Jent?  s.  c. 

Ohio. 

If  you  want  to  save  yourself  expense 
and  disappointment,  leave  press  and  au¬ 
thors’  associations  severely  alone.  They 
are  run  for  one  purpose — to  make  money 
out  of  you.  The  ways  this  is  effected 
are  numerous  and  alluring.  You  are 
buoyed  on  by  flattery  and  hope,  while 
your  money  holds  out.  When  it  is  all 
gone,  you  begin  to  realize  how  cleverly 
it  was  all  done. 

On  January  2  I  sent  Dr.  Raymond  C. 
Morris.  Keeler,  Mich.,  a  check  of  $4  for 
two  gallons  of  Knox-All.  which  he  claimed 
would  kill  rose  bugs.  The  check  was  paid, 
but  the  Knox-All  never  came,  and  my  three 
letters  of  inquiry  are  unanswered.  Can  you 
get  the  money  or  the  goods,  or  at  least'  an 
answer  to  my  letters?  j.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

He  does  not  answer  our  letters  either. 
He  has  no  rating,  that  we  can  find.  He 
will  no  doubt  keep  the  $4,  but  we  will 
•try  to  see  that  he  gets  no  more  from 
our  people.  We  propose  to  keep  an  eye 
on  him;  and  if  his  advertisement  ap¬ 
pears  in  any  paper  we  see,  complaint 
will  be  made  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  are  going  to  stop  this  kind 
of  robbery  when  we  can. 

About  two  months  ago  or  more  10  cents 
were  sent  to  the  Woman’s  Magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  G.  Lewis,  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
for  Pattern  No.  2966,  bust  34,  illustrated  in 
the  September  issue.  No  reply  has  been 
received,  and  1  have  written  four  or  five 
times  with  no  result.  What  can  be  done? 
It  is  the  principle  of  the  thing  rather  than 
the  time  and  money  spent.  ^  d.  m.  g. 

Maine. 

We  regret  to  say  we  seem  unable  to 
get  anything  more  out  of  Mr.  Lewis 
for  people  who  have  sent  him  money. 
We  did  get  two  remittances  for  small 
amounts  for  two  subscribers ;  but  we 
have  several  similar  complaints  for 
which  we  can  get  nothing  but  promises, 
which  we  regard  as  poor  substitutes  for 
cash.  This  good  woman  may  congratu¬ 
late  herself  that  her  contribution  is 
small. 

Dispatches  from  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  to 
the  New  York  daily  papers  last  week 
reported  the  arrest  of  A.  B.  McCarthy, 
of  the  Metropolitan  and  Suburban  Real 
Estate  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  al¬ 
leged  fraud  in  the  sale  of  lots  at  South¬ 
ampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  It  is  charged 
that  they  sold  lots  at  from  $25  to  $130 
each,  and  collected  on  monthly  install¬ 
ments.  It  is  also  charged  that  the  lots 
are  under  40  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 
It  is  said  that  they  sold  lots  to  more 
than  1,000  people  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  McCarthy  was  arrested  while  in 
the  act  of  collecting  money  from  a  wom¬ 
an  in  Pittsburg.  There  are  probably  a 
dozen  or  more  concerns  operating  in 
the  sale  of  lots  on  Long  Island,  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  let  alone.  Fraud  or¬ 
ders  have  been  issued  against  one  or 
more  of  them  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  These  lots  have  practically 
no  value,  and  the  money  invested  in 
them  is  lost  the  moment  it  leaves  your 
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hands.  You  need  not  take  the  trouble 
to  ask  about  any  particular  one.  You 
cannot  afford  to  put  money  into  any  of 
them. 

I  suppose  I  contribute  to  the  large  army 
of  fools.  Six  weeks  ago  I  shipped  nine 
barrels  select  Bartlett  pears  to  Brown,  Lusk 
&  Co.,  commission  merchants,  1029  Washing¬ 
ton  avenue,  Wallabout  Market,  Brooklyn, 
N-  Y.  I  had  them  tagged  to  a  reliable  firm, 
but  the  agent  at  the  station  asked  me  to  lot 
them  go  to  these  people.  The  pears  were 
worth  better  than  $50.  Can  you  help? 

New  York.  t.  p.  h. 

We  are  sorry,  but  we  cannot  do  a 
thing  in  this  case.  They  never  had  any 
credit  or  standing,  and  have  now  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether.  A  railroad  agent 
ought  to  look  up  the  concern  he  repre¬ 
sents,  or  be  responsible  for  the  loss  his 
influence  causes  shippers. 

A  fraud  order  was  issued  against  the 
Deering  Mercantile  Company,  dealing  in 
general  merchandise  at  216  Lake  street, 
Chicago.  Postoffice  Inspector  Stuart  claims 
to  have  received  more  than  200  complaints 
against  the  concern.  The  latter  first  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  postal  authorities 
by  spreading  the  name  “Deering  Mercantile 
Company”  across  t lie  cut  of  the  Deering 
Harvester  Company  building,  which  adorned 
all  its  stationery.  The  catalogue  promised 
prices  far  below  those  offered  by  the  coun¬ 
try  stores,  but  nearly  all  orders,  it  is 
claimed,  were  tilled  “short, ’’  or  goods  of 
an  inferior  grade  were  substituted,  it  being 
explained  thajt  “the  market  had  advanced.” 

The  above  is  from  the  Mail  Order 
Journal,  Chicago.  We  have  been  telling 
our  people  to  leave  them  alone  for  the 
past  year.  There  are  other  concerns  in 
Chicago  that  deserve  similar  treatment 
by  the  Washington  authorities.  Look 
out  for  the  bargain  offers.  Don’t  bite 
on  their  sucker  bait. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  November  5, 
containing  check  for  $20.  which  you  so 
kindly  took  the  time,  bother  and  expense  to 
collect  from  F.  B.  Mills.  I  am  deeply 
thankful  to  you  for  your  interference  in 
this  matter  and  the  check  came  at  a  time 
when  it  was  much  needed.  I  will  gladly  pay 
you  if  you  set  your  amount  and  consider  it 
only  a  pleasure  to  do  so.  but  if  not  permitted 
to  show  my  appreciation  in  this  way,  count 
me  as  a  lifelong  friend  and  supporter  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  its  clean,  manly  and  ag¬ 
gressive  methods.  The  longer  I  get  it  the 
better  I  like  it ;  as  one  of  my  neighbors  says, 
I  look  forward  with  expectancy  to  its  com¬ 
ing  every  week. 

Connecticut.  c.  a.  m. 

It  is  due  Mr.  Mills  to  say  that  this 
refund  was  optional  with  him.  No  one 
could  compel  him  to  make  it.  He  sold 
this  farmer  stock  in  the  Consolidated 
Ginseng  Company,  and  delivered  the 
stock.  Of  course  the  stock  had  no  value, 
and  did  not  afford  the  profits  nor  pay  the 
dividends  that  Mr.  Mills  told  him  it 
would  when  the  sale  was  made.  The 
transaction  was  closed,  however,  and  we 
want  Mr.  Mills  to  have  credit  for  the 
return  of  the  money  at  this  time. 

I  am  a  city  man,  and  not  a  farmer,  still 
1  am  much  interested  in  your  valuable 
paper.  A  friend  of  mine  paid  for  a  10- 
weeks’  subscription  for  me.  but  as  I  take 
so  many  other  papers  and  magazines  I  paid 
little  attention  to  yours  for  several  weeks. 
One  day  while  waiting  jfbr  dinner.  I  casual¬ 
ly'  picked  it  up,  and  to  my  surprise  became 
intensely  interested  in  it.  The  fearless  way 
you  handle  the  ‘‘fakers"  is  a  revelation  to 
most  people.  I  now  look  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
eagerly  each  week,  and  speak  to  my  friends 
about  it.  I  enclose  you  $1,  for  which  you 
may .  extend  my  subscription  as  far  as  it 
will  take  it.  I  am  also  sending  you  the 
name  of  a  friend,  to  whom  1  want  it  sent 
for  10  weeks. 

Rhode  Island.  w.  m. 

What  better  reward  do  you  want 
than  that  for  sending  in  a  neighbor’s 
or  a  friend’s  subscription  for  10  weeks? 
If  this  were  a  single  or  even  an  occa¬ 
sional  experience,  it  would  not  be  sig¬ 
nificant,  but  it  is  typical  of  thousands. 
We  probably  have  50,000  to  60, 000, regular 
subscribers  who  began  in  this  way,  and 
were  actually  surprised  to  find  that  a 
farm  paper  had  not  only  interest  but 
value  for  them.  We  have"  no  doubt  that 
you  sometimes  hesitate*  to  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  because  you  do  not  wish  eVen 
to  appear  to  importune  your  friends. 
But  you  could  hardly  fail  to  feel  a  thrill 
of  pride  to  have  in  a  report  like  the 
above  from  a  friend  to  whom  you  in¬ 
troduced  the  paper.  The  time  is  right 
for  this  kind  of  work,  now.  We  would 
like  to  have  each  reader  now,  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  paper,  and  its  service,  make 
up  his  mind  to  send  just  one  10- weeks 
order  some  time  this  month.  Will  you, 
for  one,  do  it?  If  you  do,  it  will  greatly 
increase  our  power  to  be  of  help  to  you. 

J.  J.  d. 


-tiER&lTIS — 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

The  most  wonderful  farm  tool  ever  Invented. 
Two  harrows  In  one.  Throws  the  dirt  out,  then 
-  t  in,  leaving  the  land  level  and  true. 
Q  |  I  A  labor  saver,  a  time  saver.  _Per- 

feet  center  draft.  Jointed  Pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

,  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
839  Main  St., 
Hlgganum,  Conn. 


FARMERS  SHOULD  SEE  THIS  HEATER. 
THE  NELSON  TANK 


HEAT  |  WASTED'1 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


JuaU  feeds  for  fowls. 


Get  our  fall  prices  on  Poultry 
Foods,  Beef  Scraps  (55  p.  c. 
protein).  Milk  Albumen,  Grit, 
Shell,  Charcoal,  Meat  Meal, 
Scratch  Food,  Pigeon  Food. 
The  Batchelor  Seed  Store 
36  Lafayette  Street,  Utica. 


SQUAB 


Mated  pair 
kissing. — 

Eggs  to 
Squabs i.l| 

4  weeks, 
squabs.  Cloth-bound 


BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  our  hand¬ 
some  1 91 O  Free 
Book,  how  to  make 
money  breeding 
book  now  303  pages,  114 
illustrations.  IT’S  GREAT.  We  take  subscrip 
tions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Maga¬ 
zine  (monthly).  Specimen  copy  lo  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  HOCK  SQUAB  CO. 

335  Howard  Street,  :  :  Melrose,  Mass. 

Pcnltrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Cntftlofr,  cliock  full  of  imefnl 
information.  Describes  anti  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
alftml  to1  be  witliiiut  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yanis, Marietta, Fa 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pallets  5  mos.  old,  $1  each.  Catalog  free. 

C.  11.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 


We  still  have  some 
Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  stock,  both 
old  and  young,  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  prices  to  suit.  Some  promising  May 
hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  for  $1.00  each  to  close 
out.  Some  grand  early  hatched  Barred  Kock  cock¬ 
erels,  sired  by  ten  pound  cocks,  for  $”.00,  $3.00  and 
$5.00  each.  Can  spare  a  few  more  White  Wyandotte 
yearling  liens  and  cocks.  Remember  our  strain  of 
Pekin  ducks  is  second  to  none,  that  we  have  both 
old  and  young  and  over  1000  to  select  from.  Prices 
of  exhibition  stock  on  application.  Correspondence 
invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The  only  large 
successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


November  27, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiib 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  page  10. 


MAKA  SHELL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 

Bright,  sharp,  shiping.  Makes  bone  and 

Increases  Egg-Production  When  Eggs  Are  High. 

Send  $1.00  for  two  1 00-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b, 
cars.  Order  to-day.  Booklet  “  Hen 
Dyspepsia  ”  and  sample  Free. 

EDCE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  moro 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  . 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  hone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Day*'  Free  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass 


TIME  TO  BUY 

CREAM 

Separators 
now 

There  never  wag  a  better  time  to  boy  the  best  6f 
Cream  Separators  than  right  now. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  the  good 
Cream  Separator  are  greater  in  the  fall  and  winter  than 
at  any  other  time,— when  the  cows  are  old  in  lactation, 
the  loss  of  butter-fat  is  otherwise  greatest,  and  butter 
prices  are  highest.  . 

Likewise  are  the  advantages  of  the  snperior  DE  LAVAL 
separator  greatest  over  imitating  separators  when  the 
milk  is  hard  to  separate  and  the  weather  cold  and  variable. 

In  every  case  a  DE  LAVAL  separator,  of  suitable  size, 
will  surely  at  least  save  its  cost  between  now  and  July  1st 
next,  and  go  on  returning  100  per  year  on  the  invest* 
ment  for  twenty  years  to  come.  .  v 

The  agricultural  and  particularly  the  dairying  oatlook 
was  never  brighter  and  more  promising. 

WHY  NOT  BUY  NOW? 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  1910  Latest  Improved  Machines. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


4  Igii.ivro  St*. 


U0*«  WirrtM 

)i.  6CATTLC  * 


SEND  YOUR 

ADDRESS  TO  US 


on  a  postcard  and  get  our  "Free  Trial 
Proposition.”  Don’t  buy  until  you  see 
our  definite  guarantee  for  greater 
capacity  than  any  other  horse  power 
hay  press.  Yourunno  risk.  Write  fornew 
catalog  F  .  Please  mention  this  paper. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 


SPENCER 
HAY  PRESS 


A  n  n  fl  FERRETS  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  list  and  circular; 
i  UUU  it’s  free,  DkKLEINE  BROS.,  Box  42,  Jamestown, Mich. 

CEDDCTC-Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff 
rcnncid  Oil  rats:  THE  FERRET.  Enclose 
stamp  for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

URE-BRED  TURKEYS  &  POULTRY-Select  Stock.  Price 
Right.  Oil-.  Free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


P 


TOULOUSE,  AFRICAN  AND  BUFF  GEESE.  Bronze,  Buff. 

Narragansett.  and  White  Holland  Turkeys.  R.  I.  Red 
Chickens.  Willis  Wilson,  163  So.  7th  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 

AMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Bred 
from  our  noted  Brize  Winning  Birds.  Address 
ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 

WHITE-HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

HARRIETTE  FLEETHAM,  Depeyster,  N.  Y. 

GIANT  STRAIN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS  and  SHROP- 
SH1KE  SHEEP.  Bargain  prices  to  reduce 
stock.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Route  6,  Gettysburg,  Ba. 

W,  P,  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  R.  I 
Reds.  M.  L.  RICE,  AsHbuinliam,  Mass. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS-0  ur  past  season's  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


L 


IGHT  BRAHMAS,  BARRED  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

fine  Trios  for  sale.  Address 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  choice  April  hatched  ooekereisfor  sale. 
Write  for  prices  to  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

SO  IA /  I.EGHOllNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
■  U  i  Vi  i  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

R,  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

dottes,  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith.  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“NEW  MODERN”  ENSILAGE  CARRIER  1 


A  very  desirable  outfit  for  handling  feed.  Capacity  25 
bushels.  Special  sizes  made  to  order.  Box  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron,  bound  at  the  corners  with  1  ]/i  in.  angle  iron,  mak¬ 
ing  it  strong  and  durable. 

Drop,  sliding  end  board  which  slides  under  the  box  when 
released,  Double  Trolleys. 

All  parts  extra  heavy  material  and  carrier  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Saves  Time,  Money  and  Labor. 

“  New  Modern  ”  Swing  Stanchions 

are  having  the  call. 

Write  for  circulars. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO., 

19  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


Everything  for  the  Barn 


SELF  ADJUSTING  OTAUrU 
STEEL  LATCH  lANV^ll 


Open  or  Shut — It’s  Always  Locked 

Stays  where  you  put  it— and  easily  “put”  without  taking  off  your 
gloves  or  mittens.  Only  smooth,  polished  hardwood  touches  the  ani¬ 
mal — no  metal.no  splinters — yet  the  steel  latch,  the  blind  bolts  and 
the  solid  construction  make  it  the  STRONGEST,  SAFEST  and  MOST 
DURABLE  Stanchion  at  any  price.  The  most  convenient  fastening  for 
you  — the  most  comfortable  for  your  cows.  Keeps  your  stable  clean, 
saves  feed,  saves  your  time  and  means  SOLID  SATISFACTION  all 
year  round  — summer  and  winter.  Money  back  if  you  say  so. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  factory  price  to  you. 

WILDER  STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

80x33,  Monroe  Mich. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  dnring  week  ending 
November  19,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

,  .31 

© 

.3156 

.34® 

.3(5 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .28 

© 

.29 

31© 

.33 

Lower  Grades  . 

.25 

® 

.27 

27® 

.30 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.29 

® 

.30 

•30/a) 

.33 

Common  to  Good.... 

.25 

® 

.28 

■27@ 

.29 

Factory . 

.22 

® 

.25 

.24© 

.26 

Packing  Stock . 

.21 

.23 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1  91  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  4  cents  to 
shippers  in  thft20-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.08© 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

@  .17 

.20@ 

.22 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .12 

©  .15 

.16© 

.18 

Skims . 

@  .08 

.10© 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancv  White,  doz . 

(a)  .53 

.50/2) 

.58 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .32 

@  .40 

.35© 

.45 

Mixed  Colors,  best  — 

.  .35 

@  .38 

.40© 

.42 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .25 

@  .3(1 

.30© 

.3* 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.59 

®  2  85 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

©  2.30 

Pea . 

.  2.10 

®  2.25 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

.  2.00 

©  3  (H) 

White  Kidney . 

©  3  00 

Yellow  Eye . 

3.00 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .35 

©  .37 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .25 

@  .  -28 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .10 

©  11 

.16 

Evap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

©  .09 

.09® 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

@  .06 

Cherries . 

@  .17 

lb. 

.22© 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.  .20 

@  .21 

lb. 

.24© 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.  -12 

©  .I2J6 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Snow,  bbl . 

2.50 

© 

5.00 

Wealthy . 

2.50 

@ 

4  00 

Twenty -Ounce . 

2.5(1 

© 

4.00 

York  Imperial . 

3.00 

4.00 

McIntosh . 

3.00 

« 

5.00 

Spitz . 

2.00 

@ 

4.00 

Spy . 

2.00 

® 

3.50 

King . 

2.50 

<s> 

4.50 

Baldwin . 

2.00 

© 

3.25 

Greening . 

2.25 

® 

4.25 

Jonathan . 

® 

4.00 

Western,  box . 

1.75 

(d 

3.50 

Pears,  Anjou,  bbl . 

.3.00 

® 

5.00 

Duchess . 

2.50 

© 

3.60 

Kiefler . 

1.75 

© 

3.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

4  00 

© 

6.50 

New  Jersey . 

4.50 

© 

5.00 

Grapes,  Up-river,  case 

.50 

.90 

Western  N.Y.,41b.bkt. 

.08 

® 

.11 

Bulk,  ton . 25.00 

©60.00 

Potatoes, 
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Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl... 


Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl.. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 
Carrots,  bbl . 


Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers.  Fla. 


bu.. 


Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier . 

Onions,  state,  bag.... 


Small  Pickle,  bu... 
Radishes. bbl . 


Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

Turnips,  White,  bbl. .. . 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


1.50 

® 

1.75 

1.50 

® 

1.75 

2.00 

@ 

2.75 

1.00 

© 

1.75 

.06 

® 

.08 

.75 

@ 

UK) 

8.00 

@13.00 

.75 

@ 

2.00 

.10 

® 

.40 

1.25 

@ 

2.00 

.25 

@ 

1.50 

each 

1.50 

@ 

2. 00 

1  75 

@ 

2.25 

1.00 

@ 

1.50 

.75 

@ 

1.37 

.75 

@ 

1.25 

2.00 

© 

5UX) 

bch. 

1.00 

@ 

2.00 

.40 

© 

1.00 

.75 

© 

1.25 

.75 

@ 

UK) 

.03®  .05 


.03 


Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz. 

.50 

(a)  .65 

No.  2,  box . 

1.50 

©  2.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.25 

©  .50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.08 

©  .18 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.16 

© 

Fowls . 

© 

Roosters . 

,10 

© 

Ducks . 

.13 

©  .15 

Geese . 

.10 

@  .13 

Turkeys . 

.15 

©  .18 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Fey . 

.22 

©  .24 

.25©  .29 

Common  to  Good .... 

.18 

©  .20 

.21® 

.24 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.23 

@  .25 

.27© 

.28 

Good  to  Choice . 

.21 

®  .22 

■23@ 

.25 

Common  Run . 

.15 

@  .17 

.18® 

.20 

Fancy  broilers,  pair. 

.40 

©  .60 

Broilers, 41o.  to  pr.,  lb 

.  .20 

©  .25 

Fowls . 

.12 

©  .16 

.15® 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . . 

.12 

@  .18 

•18@ 

.22 

Squabs,  doz . 

1 AU 

@  4.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  1 00  lbs.. 

4.25 

@  6.70 

Bulls . 

3.1)0 

®  4  .50 

Cows . 

Calves, 

1.76 

©  4.40 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

4.50 

©  6.60 

Culls . 

©  4.00 

8heep,  UK)  lbs . 

2.50 

fa)  4.25 

Lambs . 

©  7.50 

Hogs . 8.00  ©  8.25 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  North’n 


Duluth,  new,  bu . 

1  17 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.26 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.65. 

© 

.73 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.40 

© 

.48 

Rye . 

.75 

© 

82 

Barley,  feeding . 

.61 

© 

.64 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Eggs,  Fancy . 

Good  to  Choice . 

Lower  Grades . 

Apples,  bbl . 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Eggs. 


.31© 

.32 

.29® 

.30 

.45© 

.46 

.40® 

.42 

.27© 

.30 

.50® 

4.00 

.31® 

.33 

.25© 

.30 

.25® 

.32 

FOR  SALE  300  ACRE  FRUIT  FARM 

in  Central  Pennsylvania.  4000  Apple  trees  from 
five  to  nine  years  old.  1000  Plum  trees  seven  years 
old.  2000  Peach  trees  five  years  old.  800  Plum  trees 
five  years  old.  All  good  varieties  of  fruit.  Good 
buildings,  running  water.  For  particulars  address 
C.  O.  TEMPLETON,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


CASH  for  FURS 

You  get  the  highest  prices  and  the 
quickest  returns  when  you  ship  your 
furs  to  Funs  ten.  Wo  receive  and  sell 
more  furs  direct  from  trapping  sec¬ 
tions  than  any  house  in  the  world. 
The  biggest  American  and  foreign 
buyers  are  represented  at  our  regular 
sales.  The  fierce  competition  among 
buyers  enables  us  to  get  higher  prices 
than  anyone  else.  That’s  why  we  can 
send  you  the  most  money  for  your 
furs,  and  send  it  quicker.  Trappers’ 
outfits  furnished  at  cost. 

Big  Money  in  Trapping 

While  work  is  slack,  do  some  trapping.  It  pays  big 
profits.  We  send  our  Trapper’s  Guido,  Fur  Market 
Reports  and  Shipping  Tags  FREE.  Write  today  for 
Catalog  C  and  New  Trapper’s  Guide,  full  of  success 
and  money-making  secrete — ALL  SENT  FREE.  (31 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  99  Elm  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Skunk,  Mink,  Raccoon,  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in  New 
York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship  to. 

Do  You  Want  To  Know 

*  HOW  TO  GET  MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  RAW  FURS  ?  ” 

Write  and  ask  for  my  price  list 
—It's  Free— 

FM  MON  in  THE  FUR  MERCHANT, 
■  1*1  VIHJV/,  1  6-1  8  E.  1  Zlh  St.,  N.  Y. 

Are  you  getting  the  HIGHEST 
Pit  ICES  for  your 

RAW  FURS 

If  not,  WHY  NOT?  There  is  a  REASON 
why  we  can  pay  the  highest  PRICES  for  RAW 
PURS,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us.  Send  AT 
ONCE  fox  our  PRICE  LTST. 

Raw  Furs,  Hides,  Wool,  Ginseng. 

J.  S.  GRAUMAN  &  CO., 

Dept.  A.,  290  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— Scotch  Collie  Puppies:  farm  bred;  pa¬ 
rents  registered;  sable  and  white,  with  size,  dis¬ 
position  and  show  points.  Murphy,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


N’O.  I 

2 

3 

4 

53.50 

$2.50 

$1.75 

$0.50 

3.00 

2.00 

1.50 

.50 

3.00 

2.00 

1.50 

.60 

2.60 

1.75 

1.00 

.35 

2.25 

1.50 

.75 

.35 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.35 

Send  for  list  for 


1039 

SHIP  YOUR  RAW  FURS 

by  Express  to  H.  A.  6CHOENEN,  Raw  Fur  Dealer,  Kept.  I), 
131-123  Michigan  Street,  Chicago,  III.  We  are  paying  the 
following  prices  for  Skunk  : 

Minn.,  N.  &S.  Dak.  -  ..... 

Wis.,  la.  &  Neb. . 

N.  O.,  Illd. ,  Ills.  &  Mo.  -  -  -  - 
Cent.  O.,  lnd.,  Ills.  &  Kans.  -  - 

S.  0.,  lnd..  Ills.  &  Mo. . 

Mich.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J„  Pa.  &  Eastern 
M.  Rats  and  Mink  bring  high  prices, 
other  furs.  Reference,  Cont.  Nat’l  Bank  and  Foreman 
Bros.  Banking  Co.,  Chicago.  We  pay  all  Express  Charges. 

Trappers  Make  More  Money 

Copy  of  HUNTER-TRADER-TRAP- 
PER,  a  monthly  magazine,  100  or  more 
pages  about  steel  traps,  snares,  dead¬ 
falls,  trapping  secrets,  raw  furs,  dogs, 
big  game  hunting,  etc.,  and  a  64- page  booklet  containing  GAME 
LAWS,  Camping  Hints,  etc.,  all  for  1  0  CENTS. 

A.  R.  Harding  Pub.  Co.,  Box  500,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WANTED  ONE  OR  TWO  FINE,  FRESH  COWS 

grades  preferred— state  age— kind  of  stock— color- 
size  and  milk-giving  capacity  per  day,  if  fed  on  grass, 
and  if  forced.  JOHN  HICKEY,  New  Hyde  Park,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  16  cows,  13  heifers,  12  bulls. 

S.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  Pa- 


rpOX,  COON  and  RABBIT  HOUNDS- 
Leading  varieties  of  Poultry,  Red  stamp. 

P.  L.  YARN  ELL.  Shrevo,  Ohio. 

P I. EASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
r  mission  Mouse  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  May,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  It.  WOOOWAItl),  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  ?, 

EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JEI.LIFFE,  WRIGHT  A-  CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St,  New  York. 

POULTRY  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Apples.  Pears  and  other  fruits  and  vege- 
les.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 


tab _  _  , _ 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  oiler 
secured  for  choice  products. 


Top  prices 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

$3.50 

$2.30 

$1.10 

.50 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.40 

Winter. 

Fall. 

Small. 

Kitts. 

.4  8 

.36 

.25 

.IO 

.4  5 

.35 

.25 

.IO 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

§£  I  I  It |  if  Northern  and  Eastern 
IV  W  1*1  IV  Central  Sections  .  .  , 

EE  A  Northern  and  Eastern 

I  (0  Central  Sections  .... 

Ship  now  while  prices,  are  high.  Send  also  other  fm-s.  No  commission  or  expressage  deducted  Daily 
remittances.  M.  E.  PEAELZER  &  CO.,  6  East  lath  Street  (Desk  »2),  NEW  YORK. 

(CHOICE  320  ACRE  HOMESTEADS! 

In  the  Celebrated  OTIS  PLAINS  DISTRICT  of  EASTERN  COLORADO  that 
raise  30  to  50  bu.  Wheat,  30  to  50  run  Corn  and  70  bu.  of  Oats  without  irrigation. 

Fine  Deeded  land  adjoining  Sj$£3  TO  $15  rjblirL  ACITl  ~F! 

Deep  Black  soil,  absolutely  free  from  Rocks,  Stones,  Brush,  Alkali  or  Hard  Pan, 
Good  Schools,  Fine  Climate  and  Pure  Water.  For  full  particulars  address 

XX.  Gr.  MATTESON,  Otis,  Colo. 


will 


50  Freight  Prepaid  for  this 

Complete  Spreader — Guar¬ 
anteed  to  Beat  Them  Atl 


Write  lor  the  only  REAL,  CUT 
prices  ol  the  season — a  30-day 
trial  that  IS  free.  Get  our  cash- 
or-credit  offer  and  unlimited- 
time  guarantee. 


H 


Complete 
Means — 

Trucks,  Pole  and 
Hitch. Traction  Band 
and  Everything,  all  ior 

$83.50  Delivered 


ERE  is  the  manure  spreader  that 
has  been  the  pattern  for  all 
others;  the  spreader  that  all  have 
tried  to  imitate  as  closely  as  they  dare 
for  17  years.  And  this  season  it  jumps 
years  ahead  of  the  imitators  once  more. 

Nineteen  improved  features — all  found 
on  no  other  spreader  made. 

But  even  this  isn’t  the  only 
scoop  we  have  made  on  the 
spreader  business  this  year. 


We  have  slashed  prices  at  the  same  time,  meeting — and  in  most  cases  more  than  meeting — the 
prices  asked  for  spreaders  that  are  mere  makeshifts  compared  to — 


Delivered  To  You 

In  Michigan . $83.50 

In  Indiana  and  Ohio . 85.00 

In  Illinois .  8G.50 

In  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 

Missouri .  90.00 

Write  for  delivered  prices  for  other 
states 


The  Latest 
Improved 


Detroit-American 


Wagon -Box  Spreaders 

— Freight 
Prepaid 

If  it  is  a  Box  Spreader  you  want,  this  is 
the  place  to  get  it.  We  offer  the  utmost^ 
in  value,  by  many  dollars.  Our  box 
machine  spreads  better  than  many  other 
complete  spreaders.  Only$42.50delivered 
in  Michigan — a  trifle  more  in  other 
states.  Write  for  price  to  you. 


Made  in  all  sizes,  from  40  to  100  bushels  capacity — and  capacities  we  Quote  are 
guaranteed.  More  steel  used  than  in  any  other  spreader.  All-steel  cylinder,  entirely 
new  and  wonderfully  effective.  New  all-steel  rake,  serving  as  end  gate,  also.  Simple, 
improved  feed  device,  six  changes— driver  changes  feed— runs  whole  load  out  and 
bottom  back  all  ready  for  reloading  by  shifting  lever  without  leaving  seat.  Roller 
bottom  equipped  with  positive  force  feed.  The  only  direct  chain-drive;  no  gears  to 
increase  draft.  Double  front  bolster,  setting  well  back  under  body.  Machine  turns  in 
its  own  length.  Steel  fifth  wheel.  These  and  other  improved  features  make  the 
Detroit-American  the  lightest  running,  most  thorough  working,  easiest  handled  and 
most  durable  spreader  ever  built.  And  we  let  you  prove  it  at  our  expense. 

Try  one  firee— No  money  down;  no  deposit;  no  note.  Pay  cash  or  take  credit. 
These  open-handed  terms  are  enough  to  prove  that  we  really  have  what  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about.  Send  your  name  now  for  the — 

Best  Books  On  Manure  Values 
and  Methods  ot  Spreading— 

To  get  your  advantage  out  of  this  boost  in  values  and  drop  in  prices,  send 
coupon  or  postal  today.  We’ll  send,  postpaid,  our  text  book— “The  Value, 

Care  and  Application  of  Manure,”  by  Robert  Gibbons,  a  man  of  highest 
authority.  Also  our  large,  new  catalog,  illustrating,  describing  and  ^ 


FREE 


pricing  not  only  the  country’s  greatestline  of  Manure  Spreaders,  but 
also  the  one  genuine  Tongueless  Disc— the  Detroit-American, 
and  the  complete  line  of  Detroit-American  Cultivators.  All  at  ^ 

factory  prices,  shaved  close  to  cost  of  production.  Get  our  ^  A  ^  .A°  % 
propositions  before  you  buy.  You  will  find  them  mighty  <j' 

interesting.  Mail  coupon  or  postal  now.  -.dy" 

,0 


American  Harrow  Company 

1647  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

XSF Warehouses  In  many  cities  Insure  Prompt  Delivery. 


<S° 


X.©’ 


*■* 


November  27,  1009. 
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A  Self-Balancinr  Bowl 

Guarantor  d  for  15  Years 

^Fifteen-year  guarantee!  Yes,  an  actual  15-year  guarantee  on  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator,* 

A  genuine,  legal,  hard  and  fast,  absolutely  binding  guarantee  for  the  full  legal  term  of  fifteen  years  of 

actual,  everyday  service  and  use  on  your  farm  or  in  your  dairy.  Think  of  it.  This  is  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  guarantee  ever  made  on  any  cream  separator.  It  is  the  only  cream  separator  on  which  there  is 
a  fifteen-year  guarantee— it  is  the  only  cream  separator  on  which  a  fifteen-year  guarantee  can  be  given. 


This  15-year  guarantee  is  made  possible  by  the  Severin  C.  Anker- 
Holth  self-balancing  bowl,  which  practically  eliminates  wear  and 
tear.  It  is  a  perfect  self -balance,  because  it  balances  automatically. 
There  is  no  possible  opportunity  for  it  to  get  out  of  balance.  The 
Sheffield  is  the  only  self-balancing  cream  separator  made  in  America. 
The  others  are  balanced  with  lead  or  solder.  For  proof  of  this  look 
inside  the  bowl  and  see.  We  guarantee  the  Sheffield  for  fifteen 


years — it  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  reason  why  we  can  afford  to  bind 
ourselves  to  you  in  this  unparalleled  guarantee  is  because  the  Sheffield 
Cream  Separator  is  made  with  the  most  astounding  mechanical  accu¬ 
racy.  We  know  there  can  be  no  defects  in  material  or  workmanship. 

_ The  few  splotches  of  lead  dropped  inside  the  bowls  of  other 
manufacturers  to  make  the  bowl  balance  may  work  for  a 
little  while — for  a  year  perhaps — but  such  a  separator  cannot  be  truthfully  guaran¬ 
teed  for  even  six  months.  No  one  can  tell  when  these  splotches  of  lead  may  fly  off. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

You  Pay  Nothing  Down— 

No  Note,  No  Mortgage,  No  C.  0.  D. 

DON’T  P AY  US  A  CENT  until  you  have  tried  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator — until  you  have  given  it  a  full, 
complete,  prolonged  examination,  trial  and  actual  continued  working  test — the  actual  test — the  test  that  cannot  leave 
any  room  for  doubt.  Don’t  send  us  a  dollar  or  pay  us  anything  whatever  until  you  have  fully  and  freely  tried  the 
Sheffield  Cream  Separator  as  you  think  a  cream  separator  ought  to  be  tried — in  your  own  way — on  your  own  farm. 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  cream  separator  on  your  farm,  in  your  dairy  or  wherever  you  want  to  use  a  cream 
separator  brings  it  to  you  instantly.  We  send  you  the  Sheffield  Separator  without  a  bit  of  quibbling  or  hesitancy.  Some  firms  pretend 
«v6m?u  ?.:rei  t,rJia’’  but  l^ey  ask  you  t0  Eive  them  your  money  first.  We  are  entirely  satisfied  to  let  our  cream  separator  speak  for 
itself.  T^e  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  sells  itself.  It  is  sold  in  no  other  way.  That  is  the  way  you  ought  to  buy  a  cream  separator* 

to  you  on  trial.  If  it  does  not  sell  itself  to  you  by  its  excellent  and  superior  work  in  every 

our  expense,  and  no  questions  asked.  Test  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  in  every  way,  watch  your 
r*°?re*se  ln  the,an?ount  your  cream.  Then  if  you  do  not  believe  you  want  a  cream  separator  just  send  it 
t-hn*  deoide  to  keep  this  genuine  self-balancing  bowl  Sheffield— the  unrivaled  separator— the  separator 

* 2  and  less  worlr  and  care  than  any  other— that  makes  every  cow  you  have  give  100%  greater  value,  and 
insures  >ou  greater  profits  than  you  ever  made  on  cream  before,  we  will  allow  you  to  keep  it  on  extremely  easy 


MONTHLY  PAYMENTS! 

These  payments  are  so  small  you  will  hardly 
notice  them.  You  pay  out  of  your  increased 
profits  on  cream.  The  separator  always  more 
than  pays  for  itself. 


No.  1 


No.  2 


No.  3 


JIL 


Valuable  Book 

Profitable  Dairying ” 

"~Sent  FREE! 

Clip  Out  Coupon 


Send  Free 

Coupon 

NOW. 


OR  WRITE 
A  LETTER 
or  POSTAL 


Ssnd  Today,  Your  Name  and  Address  Brings  the  Free  Book 

Just  ask  for  this  book  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you.  It  is  free.  Place  your  name  on  the 
coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  at  once.  Then  we  will  send  you  our  great  free  book, 
“Profitable  Dairying,”  telling  you  everything  about  cows  and  dairying,  butter  and 
cream — how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle,  how  to  make  them  twice  as  valuable  as  they 
are  now,  how  to  make  more  money  than  ever  before  out  of  your  cows.  This  book  is 
written  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists  in  the  country— Prof.  G.  H.  Benken¬ 
dorf,  Wisconsin  Dairy  School  Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  K.  L.  Hatch, 
Winnebago  County  Agricultural  School,  Winneconne.  Wis. 

We  Will  Also  Send  You  Our  FREE  CATALOG— 

describing  fully  the  great  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  and  telling  all 
about  our  liberal  terms.  Find  out  about  these  terms,  anyway,  even 
if  you  don’t  ex  oect  to  buy  a  cream  separator  just  now.  Remember — 
o  money  down,  free  trial  and  easy  payments— and  we  let  the 
separator  tell  its  own  story.  The  most  sensational  offer  ever 
made  in  connection  with  a  cream  separator.  Our  catalog 
tells  all  about  it.  Don’t  delay.  Sign  the  coupon  right  now. 

SHEFFIELD  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Babson  Bros.,  Edison  Blk.,  Ocpt.  3588,  Chicago 


We  give  you  here  po.ltltfe  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  over  two  other  cream  separators  of 
acknowledged  high-grade.  There  can  be  no 
more  clinching  proof  than  this — the  proof 
no  other  separator  manufacturer  would 
dare  let  you  make  If  a  Sheffield  were  around. 
We  show  you  here  three  test  tubes, 
all  of  the  very  same  size.  Three  portions 
of  milk,  each  portion  the  very  same  la 
quantity  were  -aken  from  the  same  cows. 
One  portion  of  this  milk  was  run  through 
the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  and  the  other 
two  quantities  were  run  through  the  other 
two  well-known  cream  separators  referred 
to  Figure  No.  1  Illustrates  the  amount  of 
cream  extracted  by  the  Sheffield.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  that  it  is  at  least  85%  more 
than  that  ext  racted  by  the  separator  whose 
product  ln  cream  is  shown  in  figure  No.  2. 
This  separator  cost  835.00  more  than  the 
Sheffield,  and  yet  you  can  see  that  only 
three-fourths  as  much  cream  was  extracted 
from  the  same  amount  of  milk.  This  teat 
Has  made  not  only  once,  but  over  and  over 


again  until  there  was  absolutely  no  doubt 
ln  the  minds  of  the  Judges  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Sheffield. 

In  figure  No.  3  we  show  you  the  amount 
of  cream  extracted  by  a  separator  well 
known  to  the  trade,  and  looked  upon  as  a 
“good”  machine.  This  separator  costa 
20%  less  than  the  Sheffield,  but  It  ex¬ 
tracted  50%  les*  cream.  No  proof  could 
be  more  positive— more  SURE  than  this. 
Nothing  could  be  more  convincing.  The 
Sheffield  Is  the  peer  of  all  cream  separators, 
and  we  are  willing  to  PROVE  this  by  send¬ 
ing  the  Sheffield  toyou  without  ALLOWINO 
you  to  pay  any  money  for  It.  We  want  to 
give  you  the  proof  in  reality— the  proof 
before  your  very  eyes— that  we  show  you 
here  on  this  page.  Sign  the  coupon  Bind 
get  the  free  book,  "Profitable  Dairying." 
This  book  regularly  sells  for  25  cents.  But 
we  offer  It  FREE.  And  besides  we  send  our 
free  catalog  telling  all  about  the  Sheffield 
machine  and  all  about  the  great  Free  Trial, 
No  Money -Down,  Easy  Payment  Offer. 
Send  the  Coupon  Today. 


SELF-EVAPORATED  RASPBERRIES. 
The  Glorious  Climate  of  Idaho. 


Rocky  Mountains,  and  only  in  favored  localities  here, 
since  the  dews  and  rains  would  ruin  the  ripened 
fruit  before  it  could  dry  sufficiently  to  harvest.  We 
In  our  study  of  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  have  no  rain  and  little  dew  in  July  and  August.” 


in  American  farming  we  take  two  extremes  of  the 
country  this  week.  The  Hope  Farm  man  carries  ui 
to  Connecticut,  and  here  we  are  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
On  page  963  we  described  a  raspberry  farm  in  Idaho. 
The  statements  were  so  remarkable  that  we  have 
asked  Mr.  M.  B.  Sherman  to  tell  us  more  about  it. 
The  picture  on  this  page,  Fig.  564,  shows  how  the 
fruiting  canes  are  bent  over  and  fastened  down  with 
wires.  We  can  see  how  the  new  growth  for  next 
year’s  fruiting  is  growing  straight  up.  As  we  stated 
in  the  former  article,  the  berries  dry  upon  the  vines 
in  the  dry,  pure  air  of  Idaho.  When  fully  dry  the 
vines  are  cut  and  the  berries  knocked  off  and  cleaned 
by  running  through  a  form  of  thrashing  machine. 
All  this  seems  incredible  to  raspberry  growers  who 
live  in  humid  regions,  where  the  crop  must  be  picked 
by  hand  and  dried  in  an  evaporator.  Yet  after  some 
investigation  we  believe  the  facts  are  as  stated,  and 
offer  them — not  because 
these  methods  can  be 
generally  adopted,  but 
because  they  show  us  all 
how  farming  is  devel¬ 
oping.  As  the  result  of 
hard  study  and  careful 
experiment  men  every¬ 
where  are  learning  to 
adapt  their  methods  and 
their  crops  to  local  con¬ 
ditions.  In  every  section 
there  is  some  crop  lhat 
will  pay  better  than  oth¬ 
ers.  Successful  farming 
means — finding  that  crop 
and  working  it  hard.  Mr. 

Sherman's  letter  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Your  readers  who 
have  never  experienced 
the  climate  in  this  very 
arid  region  will  find  it 
hard  to  believe  my  story, 
yet  this  method  is  entire¬ 
ly  practical,  and  is  well 
understood  by  everybody 
here.  It  is  an  enterprise 
which  affords  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  opportunity  for  some  man  of  means  and  energy, 
yet  it  is  now  lagging  for  want  of  support  even  by 
those  who  have  absolute  faith  in  it,  the  same  as  the 
steamboat,  the  locomotive,  the  automobile  and  many 
other  valuable  discoveries  did  many  years,  and  which 
at  last  became  world-famous. 

“In  trellising  the  bushes  down  we  press  them  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  possible,  and  secure  them  there  as 
nearly  as  can  be  done  by  stretching  a  light  wire  over 
them  and  securing  it  to  stakes  set  20  feet  apart.  They 
naturally  recoil  somewhat,  however,  so  that  but  few 
of  the  bushes  lie  on  the  ground.  I  would  prefer  that 
they  would  lie  prone  on  the  ground  for  convenience 
in  harvesting.  The  berries  do  not  become  soiled,  as 
the  fruit  spurs  grow  upward,  and  so  hold  the  fruit 
above  the  soil,  and  for  the  most  part  above  the  re¬ 
clining  branches  and  leaves,  presenting  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  spectacle  when  the  fruiting  is  heavy.  I  plant 
the  bushes  close  together,  so  that  the  reclining  vines 
shade  the  ground  completely,  thus  choking  out  the 
weeds.  I  cultivate  on  one  side  of  the  row  as  needed 
through  the  season,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  in 
this  climate.  I  must  advise  you  however,  that  mv 
method  would  not  be  practical  anywhere  east  of  the 


M.  B.  SHERMAN. 


THE  HOE  AS  A  PLOW. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  hoe.  Poets, 
orators,  scientists  and  others  have  had  a  pen  or  a 
tongue  at  it,  and  “the  man  with  the  hoe”  has  swung 
his  tool  and  represented  the  change  from  pasture  to 
high-pressure  farming.  There  is  a  difference  in  hoes: 
In  the  highest  type  of  culture  it  becomes  a  light, 
sharp  implement  designed  for  a  quick  jerk  or  scrape, 
and  not  for  striking  a  hard  blow.  The  man  who 
knows  how  to  handle  such  a  hoe  at  just  the  right  time 
can  do  great  execution  with  it.  The  other  extreme 
is  found  in  the  hoes  shown  at  Fig.  566,  This  scene 
was  pictured  in  South  Africa,  and  shows  the  Kaffirs 
at  work  cultivating  or  chopping  corn.  The  heavy  hoe 
shown  weighs  over  30  pounds,  while  the  one  held  up 
weighs  2'/>  pounds.  These  heavy  tools  are  mostly 


SELF-EVAPORATFD  RASPBERRIES  AS  GROWN  IN  IDAHO.  Fig.  564. 


made  in  England,  about  $42,000  worth  being  sent  to 
South  Africa  last  year.  With  such  a  farm  weapon 
in  his  hand  a  stout  man  will  damage  the  face  of  the 
earth  more  than  a  one-mule  plow.  We  have  seen 
negroes  in  the  South  chopping  out  cotton  with  hoes 
weighing  10  pounds  or  more.  The  other  day,  within 
15  miles  of  the  New  York  City  flail  we  saw  an 
Italian  breaking  up  a  piece  of  sod  with  a  tool  much 
like,  those  shown  in  the  picture.  He  drove  it  in  six 
to  eight  inches  deep,  and  with  a  quick  jerk  turned 
the  soil  over.  We  prefer  other  tools  for  the  heavy 
work,  and  a  light  hoe  for  a  quick  scrape  and  jerk. 


MAKING  ORCHARDS  ON  ROUGH  LAND. 

The  article  in  a  recent  issue  on  “Precision  in  Lay¬ 
ing  Out  an  Orchard”  called  to  mind  what  I  have 
seen  of  that  sort  in  Oregon.  In  the  little  valley  of 
Hood  River,  66  miles  east  of  Portland,  world  famous 
for  its  apples,  the  rolling  lands  (which  because  of 
perfect  drainage  are  most  prized  for  orchard  culture) 
are  very  difficult  to  plant  accurately  by  any  of  the 
older  methods.  They  do  it  accurately,  but  have  to 
call  in  the  surveyor’s  help  to  get  the  result.  I  re¬ 
member  one  six-acre  field  that  was  done  in  this  way. 


There  was  a  good-sized  barn  in  the  middle.  The  start 
was  made  with  one  side  of  the  field,  for  a  base  line, 
the  government  marks  being  regarded,  not  the  fence. 
Several  transit  lines  were  laid  out,  and  every  tree 
interval  chained  off,  26  feet  each,  the  steel  tape  being 
'  held  level  and  the  plumb  bob  dropped  every  time 
under  the  eye  of  the  man  at  the  instrument.  At  each 
prick  of  the  soil  by  the  bob  a  stick  two  feet  by.  y2  inch 
was  placed  and  /‘plumbed”  before  left.  Then  the"* filling 
in  was  done  across  these  lines,  without  the  instrument. 
1  he  men  worked  around  the  barn  in  this  way  from  both 
sides.  When  the  connecting  26-foot  interval  was 

chained  I  was  on  the  spot  and  saw.it  done.  The  dif- 

■  ■»  «  * 

ference  between  the  26  feet  of  the  chain  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  sticks  was  not  over  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  This  six-acre  field  varied  in  level  between  its 
highest  and  lowest  points  more  than  100  feet. 

The  sticks  used  for  marking  the  tree  points  are 
simply  lath  ripped  lengthwise  and  then  sawed  in  two. 
When  the  trees  are  planted  with  the  old  roots  mostly 
left  on,  a  1-inch  board  four  feet  long  is  used.  A  hole 
is  bored  through  each  end  and  a  V-shaped  notch  is 

made  fron^  the  middle 
of  one  side  to  the  center 
of  the  board.  The  board 
is  laid  on  the  ground 
with  the  stick  at  the 
apex  of  the  notch.  The 
stick  is  withdrawn,  bro¬ 
ken  in  two,  and  half 
pushed  into  the  ground 
through  each  of  the 
holes  at  the  ends  of  the 
board.  This  being  done 
a  hole  is  dug,  three  feet 
across  and  18  inches 
deep,  the  board  replaced 
over  the  sticks,  and  the 
tree  set  with  its  stem  in 
the  notch. 

Being  on  the  general 
topic  of  northwestern 
.fruit,  may  I  attempt  to 
correct  a  certain  misap¬ 
prehension  that  appears 
to  exist  somewhat  gen¬ 
erally  among  eastern 
growers  regarding  the 
apples  there?  They  are 
good  apples,  no  doubt  of 
that,  and  the  growers 
make  the  very  most  of  them  possible  by  leaving  no 
trouble  untaken  to  have  the  fruit  perfect  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  in  pack.  Some  varieties  are  inferior  in 
flavor  to  the  same  varieties  in  other  localities,  others 
superior;  that  is  a  matter  of  locality  everywhere. 
But  in  Flood  River  Valley,  in  Oregon,  White  Salmon 
Valley  in  Washington,  and  in  one  or  two  other  smaller 
valleys  in  that  vicinity,  the  volcanic  ash  soil,  the 
climate,  or  something  not  well  understood,  gives  the 
apples  a  peculiarly  thick,  tough,  skin,  so  much  so  that 
most  varieties  are  almost  never  eaten  without  peeling. 
This  tough  skin  gives  shipping  and  keeping  qualities 
in  a  degree  found  nowhere  else.  I  lived  in  Hood 
River  Valley  several  years,  developed  an  orchard 
there  to  bearing  age,  and  believe  this  to  be  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  chief  reason  why  we 
hear  so  much  about  Oregon  apples. 

Sanford,  Florida.  f.  w.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  influence  of  climate  and  soil  on 
apples,  and  indeed  on  many  other  fruits,  is  being 
realized  by  orchardists  everywhere.  Variations  in 
color  are  especially  marked.  Every  fruit  grower  must 
study  this  point,  and  not  decide  to  grow  any  variety 
merely  because  some  one  else  gets  good  results  from  it 
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THE  MULCH  FOR  ALFALFA. 

Much  is  said  about  leaving  a  growth  of  Alfalfa  on 
the  land  as  a  protection  against  hard  Winter  weather. 
It  occurs  to  the  writer  that  this  protection  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  costly  sometimes.  Mr.  Martin,  on  page  935,  cuts 
third  time  and  leaves  it  lying  on  the  land,  and  says 
that  part  of  the  crop  is  fine,  probably  three-fourths  of 
a  ton  per  acre.  Here  at  the  county  seat  hay  market, 
Alfalfa  has  been  selling  at  $15  per  ton  all  Fall.  It 
looks  as  though  a  mulch  that  costs  $10.25  per  acre 
is  rather  expensive,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
worth  it.  The  writer  has  had  the  crop  go  into  Win¬ 
ter,  and  pass  through  without  any  apparent  injury, 
with  only  the  stubble  one  to  three  inches  higher  to 
protect  it.  A  neighbor,  in  his  absence  from  home, 
found  on  returning  that  his  Alfalfa  field  was  grazed 
as  close  as  possible  by  sheep ;  still  could  not  see  any 
evil  result  in  the  Spring.  This  is  also  the  testimony 
of  the  farmer  who  first  grew  it  in  this  section.  Still 
there  are  undoubtedly  exceptions  to  these  instances, 
and  their  main  cause  lands  that  are  too  wet  for 
best  results  in  growing  the  crop.  On  such  land  a 
heavy  mulch  will  not  save  the  crop.  The  writer  is 
growing  it  on  land  that  without  drainage  only  carried 
Red  clover  over  Winter  when  the  weather  was  un¬ 
usually  mild,  and  to  make  Alfalfa  a  safe  crop,  re¬ 
quired  50  to  75  rods  of  tile  per  acre.  And  yet  this  is 
much  cheaper  than  a  yearly  mulch  costing  ten  or 
more  dollars  per  acre  yearly. 

July  15  last,  I  sowed  b]/2  acres  to  Alfalfa,  after  a 
crop  of  peas  grown  for  the  factory.  October  4,  four 
tons  of  hay  were  taken  from  the  field.  One  reason 
it  was  taken  off,  was  to  get  a  lot  of  unsightly  weeds 
out  of  sight.  The  hay  ready  for  the  mow  weighed 
8,700  pounds,  leaving  a  small  amount,  probably  150 
pounds,  on  the  land.  A  second  reason  for  cutting  the 
crop  was  to  have  the  field  present  a  fine  appearance. 
There  are  two  or  three  spots  that  need  tile;  if  the 
growth  is  off  these  show  up  plain,  and  can  be  tiled 
before  serious  injury  results  to  the  Alfalfa.  The  .tile 
would  have  been  put  down  last  Spring,  but  were  not 
to  be  had.  The  order  is  now  placed  for  them,  and  as 
soon  as  they  come,  they  will  be  piled  along  the  fence 
where  they  will  be  handy  when  wanted.  This  kind 
of  mulch  for  Alfalfa  stands  first,  and  in  the  end 
costs  less  than  surface  mulch.  After  this  comes  as 
first  a  good  top-dressing  of  manure,  and  the  growing 
of  the  crop  makes  it  possible  to  have  the  manure. 

Ross  Co.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


THE  FARM  BOY  AND  COLLEGE. 

I,  as  a  reader,  was  much  interested  in  an  article 
under  the  heading  of  “College  Education,”  on  page 
949.  I  am  traveling  the  same  road  that  this  young 
man  wishes  to  travel,  only  very  slowly  now.  But 
good  things  come  slow.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm 
and  wished  to  engage  in  fruit  culture,  and  as  there 
was  no  fruit  to  speak  of  in  that  section,  I  thought  of 
going  where  there  was  fruit.  But  where  should  I  go? 
I  did  not  know.  So  having  a  little  money  I  went  to 
the  New  York  State -College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell, 
and  took  a  short  course  in  general  agriculture.  There, 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  I  was  recommended  by  the 
instructors  to  a  farmer  who  had  a  small  place  in  the 
fruit  or  grape  belt.  There  was  some  fruit  on  the 
place  and  I  have  learned  many  things  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  while  here.  I  get  a  little  larger  wages  than  if  I 
had  not  gone  to  college,  but  that  is  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  benefit  I  received  there.  It  put  me  in 
touch  with  many  people  representing  all  parts  of 
the  State  and  country.  It  gave  me  a  broader  view 
of  agriculture.  It  gave  me  higher  ideals  of  real 
farming.  It  gave  me  a  desire  to  accomplish  more 
in  life.  I  had  more  than  enough  saved  last  Summer 
to  take  me  through  the  horticultural  Winter  course 
this  Winter  at  Cornell.  I  would  then  like  to  rent 
a  place  for  a  series  of  years,  and  raise  small  fruit 
as  a  side  issue  in  order  to  get  a  start.  v.  T. 

Eden,  N.  Y. 

Take  the  Entire  College  Course 

In  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  page  949,  you  refer  to 
“College  Education,”  and  print  a  letter  of  inquiry 
from  W.  S.  C.  From  one  who  has  just  completed  the 
agricultural  course  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  from  observations  before  and  since  my  “college 
days,”  I  would  say  take  the  time  to  obtain  a  full 
college  course,  and  do  not  depend  on  a  Winter  course 
or  all  practical  experience  by  hard  work  for  others. 
Why?  Well,  there  are  several  reasons.  First,  he  refers 
to  “renting  a  small  place  and  begin  and  learn  it  by 
myself.”  As  for  this  method,  there  are  many  things 
which  are  essential  for  success  which  he  cannot  learn 
from  reading  and  experimenting,  and  such  as  he  does 
obtain  in  this  way  will  cost  him  more  and  take  more 
time  than  ,  a  full  college  course.  And  then  a  man  on 
a  rented  place  realizes  that  all  improvements  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  owner,  which  does  not  inspire  many 
renters  to  do  their  best.  Secondly,  he  asks  as  to  sav¬ 
ing  “enough  money  to  take  me  through  an  agricul- 
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tural  college  for  a  year”  and  again  I  say  no.  Better 
take  the  Winter  course;  it  will  do  you  as  much  good 
as  one  year.  But  better  still,  take  what  money  you 
have  and  enter  some  good  college,  up  in  the  line  you 
wish  to  specialize  in,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
if  you  show  by  your  work  that  you  mean  business,  vou 
will  find  that  ways  and  means  for  the  next  year  have 
been  solved.  Thirdly,  as  for  “a  situation  with  some 
up-to-date  fruit  grower”  it  is  all  right.  But  have 
your  professor  get  it  for  you  for  vacation  time,  and 
thus  have  the  scientific  and  practical  go  hand  in  hand, 
as  well  as  providing  some  of  that  money  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  year.  The  financial  part  of  a  college  education 
has  been  the  problem  of  many  a  student,  but  if  you 
will  look  on  down  the  college  course  you  will,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  find  them  still  at  the  wheel  doing 
credit  to  themselves  and  their  institution.  In  fact  it 
is  my  belief  that  if  more  students  had  financial  prob¬ 
lems  there  would  be  less  of  them  go  home  for  “Spring 
plowing.”  As  for  work,  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  the  agricultural  faculty,  and  especially  the 
horticultural  department,  cannot  supply  the  demand 
made  upon  them  for  graduate  and  student  help.  If 
you  try  to  get  all  your  learning  from  some  successful 
man  in  the  special  line  you  wish  to  take  you  will  get 
that  and  nothing  else,  while  in  a  college  course  you 
will  get  along  with  your  special  study  a  general  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  much  of  great  future  value  to  you 
that  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogue.  And  the  more 
you  go  after  the  more  you  will  get. 

Oregon.  chas.  h.  hays. 

RUBBER  PLANTING  IN  MEXICO. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  American  rubber  planters 
appeared  in  Mexico  in  1898,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
English  began  planting  Para  (South  American)  rub¬ 
ber  in  Ceylon  on  a  commercial  scale.  Here  we  used 
the  Castilloa,  which  is  native  to  Mexico.  In  those 
days  of  pipe-dreams  and  rosy  hopes  the  planters 
figured  on  a  pound  of  rubber  per  annum  from  each 
tree  six  years  old,  and  two  pounds  at  eight  to  ten 
years  of  age.  Wild  trees  in  the  forest  give  ten  or 
more  pounds  per  tapping,  so  our  guess  seemed  a  con¬ 
servative  one,  although  we  had  no  means  of  knowing 
the  age  of  the  wild  trees  nor  how  much  they  would 
yield  annually  if  tapped  moderately  but  steadily  every 
year.  In  the  forest  the  trees  are  tapped  to  death  in 
two  or  three  exhaustive  attacks.  Wherever  the  wild 
tree  was  found  it  was  assumed  that  soil  and  climate 
would  favor  its  cultivation,  and  extravagant  salaries 
were  paid  managers  because  extravagant  profits  were 
expected  from  the  business.  These  managers  were 
almost  invariably  Americans  fresh  from  the  States 
and  knew  nothing  of  tropical  life  in  general  nor  of 
the  Mexican  tropics  in  particular;  usually  they  could 
not  even  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  and  of 
course  they  knew  nothing  of  rubber  culture,  because 
no  one  did  anywhere. 

As  the  result  of  10  years’  experience  we  now  know 
that  the  Castilloa  tree  at  six  years  of  age  yields  only 
one  or  two  ounces  of  rubber  per  annum,  although 
the  product  could  undoubtedly  be  doubled  by  another 
10  years  of  culture  if  only  selected  seed  were  sown, 
the  most  favorable  locations  picked  and  our  present 
cultural  knowledge  made  use  of.  But  at  least  three- 
four-ths  of  the  plantations  now  planted  are  hopeless 
propositions,  as  they  have  the  wrong  soil  or  climate 
or  both  or  have  been  ruined  by  ignorant  or  corrupt 
management.  The  Castilloa  tree  requires  a  rich  soil 
with  a  porous  subsoil  to  enable  the  tap-root  to  de¬ 
velop;  it  should  have  at  least  100  inches  of  rainfall 
per  annum,  -the  thermometer  should  never  go  below 
60  Fahrenheit,  and  the  land  must  be  well  drained. 
Virgin  forest  tracts  should  be  used  to  avoid  grass, 
which  stunts  the  young  trees.  The  forest  is  cut  down 
in  the  Winter  and  burned  over  in  the  dry  months  of 
the  Spring.  When  the  Summer  rains  begin  the  rub¬ 
ber  seeds  are  planted  in  the  field,  or  a  nursery  is  made 
and  the  plants  transplanted  when  they  are  a  few  inches 
tall.  About  500  to  700  trees  to  the  acre  is  the  popular 
number  at  present  for  planting,  with  the  idea  of 
ultimately  maturing  200.  The  first  two  years  little 
cleaning  is  necessary,  as  the  fire  has  killed  out  roots 
and  seeds,  and  by  the  third  year  the  rubber  should 
be  12  to  30  feet  tall,  and  beyond  need  of  much  care. 
Bushes  and  other  small  trees  are  encouraged  from 
this  time  on  to  keep  out  grass,  and  to  mimic  forest 
conditions  for  the  roots  and  trunks  of  the  rubber 
trees.  Tapping  begins  at  five  to  six  years  of  age.  but 
the  product  is  not  of  good  quality  until  about  the 
eighth  year.  The  latex  is  not  the  sap  of  the  tree,  but 
is  found  in  vertical  pores  of  the  bark,  so  oblique 
cuts  are  made  to  secure  it ;  they  are  made  15  inches 
apart  and  cups  are  placed  to  catch  the  flow.  At  the 
house  the  latex  is  diluted  with  water  until  a  cream 
comes  to  the  surface,  and  that  dries  into  rubber. 
These  methods  of  cultivation  produce  trees  very 
cheaply;  under  favorable  conditions  they  may  cost  as 
little  as  15  cents  each  when  six  years  old  aside  from 
interest  on  the  capital  invested,  but  the  latter  makes 
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a  big  item  in  the  cost  of  each  pound  of  rubber  when 
the  trees  yield  so  little  and  the  capital  has  been  tied 
up  five  years  to  grow  the  trees.  Under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  Mexican  rubber  now  costs  40  to 
75  cents  a  pound  to  produce,  including  capital  charges, 
and  sells  for  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

The  most  ominous  fact  that  the  Mexican  industry 
faces  is  the  discovery  of  multiple  tapping  of  the  Para 
tree  which  the  English  made  in  Ceylon  a  few  years 
ago.  This  means  that  each  cut  made  on  the  tree  can 
be  reopened  one  hundred  or  more  times  a  year  and  a 
new  supply  of  latex  secured.  Tapping  increases  the 
secretion  of  the  fluid,  just  as  milking  a  cow  encour¬ 
ages  her  production  of  milk.  This  fact  was  unknown 
ten  years  ago,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  true  of  any 
rubber  tree  but  the  Para.  It  enables  the  Para  planter 
to  secure  several  pounds  of  rubber  per  annum  from 
each  of  his  trees,  where  we  get  here  only  a  few 

ounces  from  ours.  Para  rubber  too  is  better  than 
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Castilloa,  and  sells  for  more  money.  Ceylon  Para 
costs  less  than  25  cents  a  pound  laid  down  in  Lon¬ 
don,  including  interest  charges,  and  sells  now  at  $2 
to  $2.25.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  English  public 
is  now  crazy  over  Para  rubber  planting?  The  Para 
tree  costs  little  more  than  ours  to  produce,  and  I 
believe  that  hereafter  it  will  be  planted  in  Mexico 
instead  of  Castilloa.  A  few  small  experimental 
patches  arc  already  growing  here.  Castilloa  planta¬ 
tions  that  enjoy  the  most  favorable  conditions  will  pay 
well  on  what  they  have  actually  cost  so  long  as  rubber 
remains  high,  but  they  cannot  pay  interest  on  the 
fancy  capitalization  that  most  of  them  labor  under 
and  which  chiefly  represents  promoters’  profits. 

Mexico.  j.  Herbert  poster. 

A  DISCUSSION  ON  FARM  STEAM  POWER. 

On  page  997,  I  notice  a  question  about  a  farm 
boiler,  with  answer  by  T.  T.  P.  This  subject  is  one 
which  is  interesting  to  me  at  all  times,  and  especially 
so  since  I  left  engineering  and  came  on  a  farm  two 
seasons  ago.  I  want  to  put  in  a  word  of  caution,  for 
I  verily  believe  too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised 
in  a  olant  of  this  kind.  Of  course  it  looks  very 
simple  to  T.  T.  P.  and  to  me  to  understand  how  a 
boiler  should  be  set  up  and  what  care  it  should  have. 
But  how  many  farmers,  do  you  suppose,  would  know 
what  to  do  if  the  waterglass  should  break  or  become 
clogged,  or  the  fuse  plug  should  blow  out?  I  feel 
that  it  is  quite  a  serious  thing  to  put  a  boiler  carry¬ 
ing  75-pounds  pressure  in  the  care  of  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  person,  even  though  he  might  be  an  understand¬ 
ing  and  careful  man.  If  they  have  had  no  instruction 

or  experience  in  the  care  of  steam  boilers,  it  is  not 
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safe  for  them  to  undertake  the  installation  and  care 
of  boilers  without  assistance.  I  have  had  experience 
with  help  who  were  unaccustomed  to  such  work,  and 
the  various  things  they  would  do  were  sometimes 
startling,  as  well  as  surprising. 

When  you  set  and  connect  a  boiler  in  proper  shape 
for  a  direct  return  of  condensation,  the  level  of  the 
boiler  and  the  grade  of  the  pipes  must  be  considered, 
or  there  will  be  trouble.  Also  proper  valves  and 
check-valves  must  be  placed  in  position,  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  operate  them  for  any  required  con¬ 
dition  must  be  gained.  Then  as  to  water  supply. 
How  many  farmers,  who  perhaps  never  used  a  boiler 
before,  would  know  what  to  do  if  the  injector  re¬ 
fused  to  work  just  as  the  water  was  getting  low  in 
the  boiler  with  a  good  head  of  steam  ?  I  should  not 
want  to  depend  on  the  injector  alone  for  water 
supply.  A  high-pressure  boiler  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  person  is  a  fine  thing  to  have,  but  for  the 
small  farmer,  I  believe  a  low  pressure  boiler — not 
over  20  pounds  per  square  inch — for  heating,  etc.,  is 
the  best.  This  will  do  all  the  heating,  cooking,  and 
even  canning,  as  15  pounds  will  give  a  temperature 
of  250  degrees,  which  is  high  enough  for  all  nractical 
purposes.  As  for  using  25  pounds  on  the  radiators, 
I  do  not  consider  it  practical,  as  the  heat  and  pres¬ 
sure  will  cause  so  much  expansion  as  soon  to  cause 
leaks  and  various  troubles.  I  should  use  a  steel  boiler 
as  he  describes  even  for  low  pressure  work.  It  is 
true  that  you  cannot  run  your  engine  with  this  low 
pressure,  nor  do  I  consider  it  advisable  to  try  to  run 
a  steam  engine  for  farm  work.  I  believe  the  necessary 
delay,  the  fuel  required  to  raise  steam  to  required 
pressure,  and  the  heat  wasted  after  the  engine  stops, 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  cost  of  gaso¬ 
line  as  claimed.  Then,  too,  it  is  not  so  flexible  a 
power,  nor  so  easily  adapted  to  the  various  needs  of 
the  farm.  The  steam  engine  must  of  necessity  be 
permanently  located  near  the  boiler,  and  the  wood  or 
grain  or  whatever  requires  the  power  must  be  brought 
to  the  engine,  whereas  the  gasoline  engine  can  be 
easily  carried  to  the  work  and  quickly  adapted  to 
various  conditions.  The  boiler  for  heating  need  not 
be  so  large,  and  while  no  more  economical  in  propor¬ 
tion,  will  require  less  fuel  and  be  far  safer.  If  I  am 
correctly  informed,  such  a  plant  as  T.  T.  P.  describes 
cannot  be  operated,  in  many  States,  without  a  license ; 
and  I  fancy  not  many  farmers  would  enjoy  going 
through  the  cross  fire  of  an  engineer’s  examination. 
I  do  not  want  by  this  to  discourage  anyone  from 
attempting  to  make  use  of  the  boiler  and  power  on 
the  farm,  only  to  the  point  of  being  conducive  to 
safety,  and  that  will  safeguard  their  homes  and  inter¬ 
ests  as  well. 

Maine.  v.  L.  H. 
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PROTECTING  TREES  FROM  VERMIN. 

One  of  the  most  timely  and  useful  bulletins  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  time  is  a  recent  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  (Wooster).  Mr.  F. 
H.  Ballou  gives  practical  methods  of  protecting  young 
trees  from  the  attacks  of  mice,  rabbits  and  other  ver¬ 
min.  As  all  fruit  growers  know,  these  little  animals 
often  cause  great  loss  by  gnawing  the  bark  from  the 
base  of  the  ground  up.  The  damage  is  usually  worse 
in  hard  Winters  when  the  natural  food  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  is  scarce.  We  have,  however  known  them  to 
work  in  open  Winters  and  to  girdle  completely  some 
of  our  best  young  trees.  Mice  are  worst  with  us,  as 
the  hunter  puts  most  of  the  rabbits  out  of  commission. 
There  is  more  damage  done  in  sod  than  in  open 
ground,  as  the  mice  like  to  nest  in  the  grass.  One 
of  the  surest  ways  to  invite  disaster  is  to  leave  a 
mulch  close  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  mice 
will  work  under  it.  If  there  is  a  bare  space  for  a  few 
inches  around  the  tree  there  is  usually  little  danger, 
for  the  mice  rarely  cross  a  bare  place  to  work  at  the 
bark.  In  an  ordinary  Winter  we  find  a  mound  of 
earth  or  coal  ashes  almost  a  foot  high  at  the  base  of 
the  tree  ample  protection.  With  deep  snow  this  often 
fails,  as  the  mice  sometimes  work  under  the  snow  if 
there  is  a  nest  near  by.  With  rabbits,  of  course,  this 
mounding  will  not  answer.  Mr.  Ballou  gives  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plans  for  protecting  the  tree  trunk.  His  pic¬ 
tures  are  so  clear  that  little  description  is  needed. 
We  have  reengraved  three  of  them  this  week,  with 
several  more  to  be  shown  later.  The  object  is  to  put 


prices  mentioned  are  f.  o.  b.  or  delivered.  It  is  also 
important  to  know  the  distance  from  the  railway 
station  to  the  point  where  the  lime  is  to  be  used.  If 
the  soil  is  light,  sand  or  gravel,  or  a  light,  sandy, 
or  gravelly  loam,  and  especiallv  if  inclined  to  become 
very  dry,  the  finely  ground  unburned  limestone  would 


[‘HOEING”  A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CORNFIELD.  Fig.  566. 1 

be  safer,  particularly  for  corn  and  grass,  than  the 
freshly  slaked  burned  lump  lime.  There  would  be 
less  risk  using  the  latter,  however,  for  the  Alfalfa, 
than  for  the  other  crops.  One  should  insist  that 
ground  limestone  shall  all  pass  a  sieve  containing  50 
meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  and  should  not  accept  any¬ 
thing  coarser. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  or  silt 
loam,  and  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  vegetable 
matter,  the  slaked  burned  lime  can  be  used  with 
safety,  if  care  is  taken  to  apply  it  from  10  days  to 


soil  is  one  on  which  it  could  be  safely  used,  since  the 
finely  ground  limestone  would  probably  not  contain 
more  than  about  55  per  cent  of  actual  lime.  The  re¬ 
action  of  the  soil  as  shown  by  the  litmus  paper  is 
such  as  to  indicate  that  lime  is  needed,  if  the  test  was 
properly  made.  My  suggestion  would  be  that  the  in¬ 
quirer  place  a  rounded  teaspoonful  of  soil  in  two- 
thirds  of  a  glass  of  water,  and  add  one  or  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  dilute  ammonia  water.  He  should 
then  stir  up  the  whole  mass  and  allow  it  to  stand  for 
some  hours.  If  the  liquid  at  the  top  shows  a  very 
dark  chocolate  or  black  color,  this  is  an  indication  of 
a  lack  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  magnesia 
in  the  soil,  and  will  support  the  test  with  the  litmus 
paper.  H.  j.  wheeler. 

R.  I.  Experiment  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  will  repeat  what  has  been  said  be¬ 
fore  regarding  the  chemistry  of  lime.  A  pure  lime¬ 
stone  or  carbonate  of  lime  contains  56  parts  of  lime 
combined  with  44  parts  of  carbonic  acid.  When 
burned  or  roasted  in  the  limekiln  the  44  parts  of 
carbonic  acid  are  driven  off  by  the  heat  and  the  56 
parts  of  lime  are  left.  This  is  called  ‘‘stone  lime”,  or 
“quicklime.”  Limestone  is  seldom  pure,  there  usu¬ 
ally  being  magnesia  or  other  minerals  present.  The 
proportion  of  lime  to  carbonic  acid  is  constant,  and 
thorough  burning  leaves  the  lime  and  other  minerals 
together.  This  “quick”  lime  or  lump  lime  is  “slaked” 
by  taking  up  water,  which  it  does  in  definite  quantity. 
Thus  56  pounds  of  quicklime  will  take  18  pounds  of 
water  and  make  74  pounds  of  dry  slaked  lime.  Thus 
100  pounds  of  pure  limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime 
when  fully  burned  would  yield  56  pounds  of  quick¬ 
lime  which  will  make  74  pounds  of  .  slaked  lime.  The 
burned  lime  is  finer  and  more  quick  in  its  action  than 


CORNSTALK  PROTECTOR.  Fig.  -565. 


STALKS  AND  WIRE  NETTING.  Fig.  567. 


WIRE  NETTING  PROTECTOR.  Fig.  569. 


something  around  the  tree  trunk  which  will  keep  the 
vermin  away.  If  rabbits  abound  this  protection  should 
be  high  enough  to  prevent  their  reaching  over  it  when 
standing  on  their  hind  legs.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
plan  is  shown  at  Fig.  565.  Here  ordinary  cornstalks 
are  used — cut  to  the  proper  length,  placed  around  the 
trunk  and  tied  with  wire  or  string.  We  understand 
that  rabbits  do  not  tear  the  stalks  off — as  we  would 
expect  them  to  do.  Mice  would  gnaw  them,  and  to 
circumvent  them  a  roll  of  wire  netting  can  be  used 
as  shown  at  Fig.  567.  This  is  put  at  the  base  of  the 
tree  outside  the  stalks.  Another  plan  is  shown  at 
Fig.  569.  This  is  the  way  Mr.  Hitchings  protects 
the  young  trees.  A  sheet  of  fine  netting  is  rolled 
around  the  tree,  pressed  a  little  into  the  ground  and 
fastened.  This  keeps  off  both  mice  and  rabbits,  and 
to  some  extent,  aids  with  borers.  It  is  always  better 
to  clear  grass  or  mulch  from  the  base  of  the  tree  and 
make  a  small  mound  around  it. 

BURNED  LIME  OR  LIMESTONE. 

I  have  a  small  place  here  of  about  30  acres.  The  soil 
is  very  acid,  see  inclosed  litmus  paper  test.  I  can  get 
crushed  unburned  limestone  in  bulk  for  $4.45  per  2,000- 
pound  ton,  30  lo  50  mesh,  said  to  contain  98.99  per  cent 
carbonate  of  lime:  also  burned  lump  lime  at  $4.15  per 
2,000-pound  ton,  said  to  contain  about  90  per  cent  carbonate 
of  lime.  I  want  to  use  the  lime  on  about  five  acres 
of  Alfalfa,  and  the  remainder  on  lands  for  corn,  grass, 
etc.  On  the  basis  of  value  in  crops,  which  lime  should 
I  purchase  and  why?  For  each  dollar  paid  for  ground 
unburnt  lime  what  should  1  pay  for  burned  lump  lime? 
Why?  j.  j.  h. 

Maryland. 

It  is  impossible  to  advise  satisfactorily  whether 
ground  unburned  limestone  or  burned  lump  lime 
should  be  purchased,  without  knowing  more  concern¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  particularly  whether 


two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  time  of  planting,  unless 
the  soil  is  one  which  becomes  most  unusually  dry 
early  in  the  season.  The  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  burned  lump  lime  was  said  to  contain  about  96 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  an  error,  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  lime  contains  96  per  cent  of  actual  lime  (cal- 


A  YOUNG  DEVON  BULL.  Fig.  568. 


cium  oxide),  or  else  it  was  made  by  burning  lime¬ 
stone  which  contains  96  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
If  the  prices  given  were  for  lime  delivered  at  a  point 
near  where  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  burned  lump 
lime  contains  96  per  cent  of  actual  lime,  it  would  be 
better  economy  to  buy  the  burned  lime,  provided  the 


the  ground  limestone  (unburned).  All  these  points 
should  be  considered  in  purchasing  agricultural  lime. 

SNOW  FOR  AN  ICEHOUSE. 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  the  best  process  to  use 
to  pack  an  icehouse  with  snow?  Owing  to  the  shortage  of 
the  ice  crop  last  year  a  good  many  people  packed  their 
houses  with  snow,  which  turned  out  very  nicely. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.  h.  j.  V. 

If  it  is  desired  to  pack  the  ice-house  with  snow 
in  blocks  in  the  form  of  -cubes  of  ice,  farmers  who 
have  hay  presses  of  suitable  for  mhave  utilized  the 
hay  press  to  compress  the  snow  into  blocks  of  con¬ 
siderable  density  and  then  packing  the  blocks  in  the 
ice-house  as  they  would  ordinary  cut  ice.  It  would 
not  be  a  difficult  matter,  in  the  absence  of  the  hay 
press,  to  build  a  form  into  which  the  snow  could  be 
tamped,  especially  if  a  day  were  selected  when  the 
snow  is  packing  some.  Or.  if  it  is  freezing  weather, 
the  forms  could  be  filled  partly  with  snow,  packing 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  then  saturating  this  section 
with  cold  water,  adding  another  layer  and  saturating 
again,  until  the  form  is  full.  If  the  water  is  pumped 
in  a  large  trough  at  a  time  when  it  could  have  its 
temperature  reduced  to  freezing  there  would  be  very 
little  melting  of  the  snow  and,  if  the  snow  is  below 
freezing  at  the  time  the  water  is  added,  pretty  solid 
blocks  could  be  secured  of  snow  and  water  in  this 
way. 

In  certain  localities  where  the  snow  is  right  and 
clean  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  take  advantage  of 
the  right  conditions,  and  simply  roll  the  snow  into 
suitable  sized  snowballs  and  square  these  up  if  de¬ 
sired  and,  if  the  snowball  is  not  sufficiently  dense, 
these  could  easily  be  saturated  with  cold  water  at  a 
time  when  they  would  freeze  solid,  before  packing 
in  the  ice-house.  If  it  is  desired  to  fill  the  ice-house 
with  snow  it  would  not  be  impracticable  to  add  a 
foot  or  two  of  snow,  tramping  it,  and  then  at  a  time 
of  suitable  temperature,  saturate  this  with  water,  thus 
increasing  its  density  and,  after  this  is  frozen,  add  a 
second  layer,  repeating  the  process  until  the  desired 
amount  has  been  stored.  f.  h.  king. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Burning  Weeds. 


particular.  We  have  had  several  com¬ 
plaints  from  pardeners  who  plowed  a 
full  rye  crop  under.  Lime  does  not 
seem  to  overcome  the  trouble.  We 
have,  therefore,  found  it  best  to  cut  the 
rye  and  plow  under  the  stubble.  Even 
if  the  whole  crop  were  to  be  plowed 
under  we  would  cut  it  first  and  let  it 


E.  M.  M.,  New  York. — If  one  were  t6 
take  over  a  neglected  farm,  or  truck  gar¬ 
den,  and  found  it  overgrown  with  weeds, 
already  gone  to  seed,  would  it  be  advisable, 
or  of  any  value,  to  burn  the  ground  over 
before  Winter  plowing?  Would  that  prove 
of  any  assistance  in  destroying  the  prop¬ 
agating  qualities  of  those  weeds  and  their 
seeds,  or  is  there  a  better  and  more  prac¬ 
tical  method? 

Ans. — Such  burning  would  destroy 
many  weed  seeds  and  make  a  little  eas¬ 
ier  plowing.  It  would  be  about  the  only 
way  to  kill  the  weed  seeds  that  are  left 
in  the  plants.  Such  burning  would  not 
free  the  land  of  weeds.  Millions  of 
seeds  have  already  fallen  to  the  ground 
and  millions  more  from  former  crops 
are  in  the  soil.  Thus  the  burning  would 
make  little  difference  in  j'our  work  of 
fighting  weeds  next  year.  It  would 
prove  a  disadvantage  by  destroying  or¬ 
ganic  matter  which  the  soil  needs.  Such 
soils  are  often  lacking  in  humus,  and 
they  need  all  the  vegetable  matter  that 
can  be  plowed  into  them.  We  should 
plow  the  entire  growth  of  weeds  under 
and  be  prepared  to  fight  the  weed  crop 
next  year.  If  we  did  not  feel  able  to 
fight  it  we  would  not  touch  the  ground. 

Resetting  Rhubarb. 

F.  E.  S.,  Randolph,  Mass  —I  have  a  rhu¬ 
barb  patch  that  was  set  five  years  ago, 
another  four  years.  Some  of  the  plants 
have  too  many  shoots.  When  is  the  proper 
lime  to  thin  out,  and  what  is  the  proper 
way  to  do  it?  I  wish  to  set  some  of  the 
shoots  I  take  off  in  my  cellar.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  way  to  do  that,  and  when 
to  do  it? 

Ans. — I  would  advise  resetting  rhu¬ 
barb  every  third  or  fourth  year  for  best 
results.  It  may  be  planted  in  either 
Spring  or  Fall,  but  usually  Spring.  The 
sets  are  obtained  by  division  of  the  old 
roots,  taking  care  to  have  two  or  three 
buds  on  each.  A  sharp  spade  is  best 
for  chopping  or  separating  the  roots. 
Set  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  place  where  each 
plant  is  to  be  set  should  be  dug  12  or 
15  inches  deep  and  the  same  in  width, 
and  the  soil  mixed  with  well-rotted  sta¬ 
ble  manure.  If  desired  in  Winter  or 
early  Spring,  a  few  roots  can  be  taken 
up  and  placed  in  a  warm  cellar  or  any 
dark  and  warm  place.  The  roots,  if  the  ' 
cellar  is  dark,  may  be  put  in  a  box  with 
earth  around  them  or  if  in  a  light  cellar 
they  may  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  a  bar¬ 
rel  with  earth,  and  the  top  covered.  The 
only  care  needed  is  to  see  that  the  roots 
do  not  get  dry,  and  to  water  when  neces¬ 
sary.  In  this  way  it  will  grow  with 
little  care.  Rhubarb,  when  forced,  is 
much  finer  in  flavor  than  when  exposed 
to  the  air  and  light  of  the  open  garden, 
hut  the  stalks  or  useful  portions  are 
never  so  large  and  sturdy. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 

Rye  for  Green  Manure. 

T.  W.  P.,  Fishers  Ferry.  Pa- — Last 
Spring  I  planted  an  apple  and  peach  or¬ 
chard  ;  I  planted  the  apple  trees  32  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  a  peach  tree  between, 
leaving  each  tree  16  feet  apart;  then  I 
planted  potatoes  and  sweet  corn  between 
the  rows.  This  Fall  I  dug  the  potatoes ; 

I  did  not  plow  the  ground,  but  harrowed  it 
and  sowed  rye  in  it.  Next  Spring  I  intend 
to  plow  it  again  and  plant  it  again  in 
potatoes  and  cabbage  and  beans.  Which  do 
you  think  would  be  the  better  for  me  to 
do,  to  cut  the  rye  for  cow  feed  or  to 
plow  it  under?  Is  it  good  for  young  trees? 

I  sowed  all  my  truck  patches  in  rye  this 
Fall?  Will  it  pay  me  to  plow  it  under 
next  Spring  for  all  kinds  of  truck? 

Ans. — From  our  own  experience  we 
would  cut  the  rye  early — before  fairly’ 
in  bloom  and  cure  for  hay.  Full  grown 
rye  is  the  poorest  crop  for  pure  dry 
vegetable  matter  that  we  know  of.  It 
is  very  slow  to  decay.  It  is  stiff  and 
coarse,  and  unless  the  ground  is  packed 
hard  by  rolling  it  will  be  too  open  and 
dry  out  the  fast.  There  is  some  prin¬ 
ciple  in  green  rye  which  seems  to  in¬ 
jure  the  soil  for  certain  crops — corn  in 


wilt  before  plowing. 

Notes  on  Grass  Seeding. 

8.  J.,  Coraopoli  ,  Pa. — If  a  field  is  sown 
to  permanent  pasture  seed  in  Spring — no 
other  crop — can  stock  be  turned  in  on  it 
that  Fall,  or  would  it  be  better  not  to 


pasture  it  until  following  year? 

J.  I.  P.,  Jonc8villc,  N.  Y. — Is  it  advisable 
to  sow  grass  seed  in  the  Spring  without 
any  other  crop,  and  shall  I  be  able  to 
cut  a  crop  the  same  season? 

Ans. — No,  I  would  not  turn  stock 
on  to  a  pasture  in  the  Fall  after  it  was 
seeded  in  the  Spring.  If  you  are  in  need 
of  the  pasture  next  season  why  not  sow 
V/2  bushel  of  oats  and  one-half  bushel 
of  Canada  peas  to  the  acre  when  seeding 
to  grass?  If  you  will  sow  part  of  the 
field  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked,  and  then  in  succession  once  in 
two  weeks  up  to  the  first  of  June  you 
will  get  a  large  amount  of  feed  the  first 


season.  But  of  course  this  feed  will 


take  some  of  the  fertility  from  the  soil, 
and  the  succeeding  pasture  will  be 
greatly  benefited  if  this  fertility  is  re¬ 
placed  in  the  Fall  after  the  oats  and 
peas  are  removed.  I  would  use  animal 
manure  if  I  could  and  if  not,  I  would 
use  a  liberal  dressing  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  I11  this  way  the  pasture  will  be 
much  better  than  if  the  grass  were  sown 
alone  and  was  pastured  too  early. 

In  reply  to  J.  I.  P.,  I  will  also  say, 
sow  the  oats  and  peas  with  the  grass 
seed.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  moist 
sow  Alsike  clover  with  the  Timothy, 
and  if  dry  sow  the  large  Red  clover 
The  oats  and  peas  will  make  a  fine  crop 
of  hay  the  first  season,  but  do  not  ne¬ 
glect  to  replace  the  fertility  with  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  manure  or  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  unless  it  is  a  limestone  soil, 
I  think  that  a  ton  or  more  of  raw 
ground  limestone  to  the  acre  would 
more  than  pay.  j.  grant  morse. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

$S  AA  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft. j  of  strictly  high 
■  lUU  grade  rooting,  either  rublx-r  or  flint  coat  sur- 
I  face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.  Hotter  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 


UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 


you  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 


Depf.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 


FRUIT  GROWERS! 

A  HAPPY  SURPRISE 
AWAITS  YOU. 

SEE  NEXT  ISSUE.  - **  FRIEND”— 


The  Best  Is  None  Too  Good. 


We  have  often  wondered  why  it  is 
that  some  implement  dealers  persuade 
the  farmer  to  purchase  implements  of 
inferior  quality.  There  is  only  one  logi¬ 
cal  reason  for  this,  and  that  is  that  the 
dealer  makes  a  larger  profit  on  the  in¬ 
ferior  article.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
to  purchase  a  grain  drill  of  known  merit. 
Just  think  for  a  moment  what  a  poor 
drill  can  do  for  the  farmer.  It  will  put 
in  his  crop  in  such  poor  shape  as  to  in-  j 
vite  failure,  and  thereby  lessen  his 
profits.  In  short  he  virtually  works  for 
nothing.  Buy  a  grain  drill  of  a  well 
known  make — a  drill  that  will  do  your 
work  right — a  drill  that  will  sow  all 
known  seeds  and  grasses  and  that  will 
successfully  handle  all  brands  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  no  matter  how  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sow,,  and  by  all  means  get  a  drill  j 
that  will  enable  you  to  re-seed  sod  land 
in  the  right  way.  We  have  in  mind  the 
Farmers’  Favorite,  made  by  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  we  advise  our 
readers  to  write  to  them  for  their  Farm¬ 
ers’  Favorite  catalogue;  also  go  to  your 
local  dealer  and  ask  to  see  this  drill.  It 
pays  to  own  a  good  grain  drill.  If  you 
want  a  good  crop  the  way  to  get  it  is  to 
plant  it  right.  When  you  put  in  your 
seed  any  old  time,  and  in  any  old  way, 
you  shake  hands  with  that  enemy  of  all 
mankind — Failure.-1- Ad<v. 


If  you  want  more  and  better  com,  you  can 
get  l)Oth  by  insisting  that  your  fertilizer  con¬ 
tains  enough  Potash. 


\ 


CORN 


needs  Potash  to  make  a  good  crop  as  much  as 
you  need  air  to  live.  Corn  that  is  well  fed  with 
Potash  makes  a  good  stand,  a  strong  stalk  and 
a  filled-out  ear.  See  that  vour  commercial  fertilizer  is 
rightly  balanced  by  having  7%  to  9%  pure  Potash  in  it. 
You’ll  find  that 

Pofash  Pn  V<J  ®/?PA?i,b8-  ot  Ml,riate  °f  Potash  added  to  100  lbs'. 
A  Ulaau  1  aya  of  fertilizer  increases  the  Potash  total  by  1  per  ct. 

Send  for  Instructive  Text  Book  -about  soils,  crops,  manures,  and 
fertilizers.  Mailed  on  request.  Free.  manures,  buu 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

CHICAGO  ATLANTA 

Monadnock  Block  1224  Candler  Bldg. 


/A 


Free  and  Clear  to  Your 
Depot  on  30  Days’  Trial 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

This bijj  money-maker  is  yours,  for  30 days*  use,  anyway, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  you. 

I’ll  pay  the  freight.  I  don’t  want  any  money  in  advance 
— any  deposit — any  contract.  All  i  want  is  your  permission 
HHf  to  ship  you  a — 

jTIl  A  Tft  A  AM  fanning  mill,  seed 

1  OMIVl  GRADER  and  CLEANER 

*  Then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
i  price  on  easy  terms.  I  think  you’ll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
'you  know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean, 
^graded  seed  to  plant  and  sell.  One  means  full  crops — neces¬ 
sary  when  land  is  so  high ;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 
Hfc  you  sell.  MY  FREE  BOOK.  No.  104,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I  can  make 
you  my  remarkable  offer.  Ask  for  Book  No.  104.  Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell,  President,  THE  MANSOM  CAMPBELL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Which  OneWifi  You 
Test  on  Your  Farm 
for  Ninety  Days  9 

Freight  Prepaid 

Which  will  you  try,  30  Days’  Free  or  90  Days’  Ap¬ 
proval  Test? 

— Any  capacity  from  200  to  950  pounds  per  hour, 
according  to  your  needs,  and  I’ll  save  you  from  225.00 
to  250.00  on  the  price. 

— The  only  Separator  whose  gearing  runs  in  a  "Bath 
of  Oil”  like  a  25.000  automobile — Feature  worth  250.00  alone.' 

— Automatically  oils  itself — Pour  oil  at  the  top.once  a  month 
from  your  oil  jug  or  can — No  danger  of  running  dry,  or  ruining 
it  like  others  —  No  oil  cups  to  remember  to  fill  or  turn  up  twice  a  day. 

— Dust-proof  —  Danger-proof — All  gears  enclosed — simple  but 
standard  built  and  absolutely  dependable. 

-GALLOWAY’S  Mw 


HIGH  GRADE  STANDARD  CREAM 

— Has  the  only  revolving  supply  tank — worth  $15.00  alone. 

— Easiest  to  clean  and  the  few  parts  come  out  easy  and 
can’t  get  back  out  of  place. 

a  —Easiest  to  run— high  crank— low  tank.  With  no  high 
lifting  and  no  “back-breaking”  cranking. 

— Gets  the  finest  quality  cream  and  all  of  it — no  lumps 
or  churning,  as  Nature's  true  principle  is  followed  without 
forcing  either  the  milk  or  cream  the  wrong  way  up  or  down. 

— Skims  closest  in  any  climate  or  season,  no  matter 
whether  your  milk  is  warm  or  cold. 

—Is  as  handsome  a  machine,  compact  and  substantial, 
as  you  ever  saw  or  could  find.  Beautiful  finish. 


“Bath  In  OH” 


SEPARA TORS 

— Let  me  send  you  my  Big  New  Sep¬ 
arator  Book — post  paid — Free,  so  you  and  your  wife  and 
the  boys  and  girls  can  talk  it  over  and  then  try  one  of 
my  separators  under  my  easy  plan  for  you  to  do  it. 

You’ll  call  it  the  best  if  you  test  it  alongside  any  of  the 
highest  priced  $85.00  and  $110.00  separators  sold  by 
anybody  today — makers — catalog  houses  -  dealers — jobbers 
or  anybody  else.  Write  me  today. 

Wm,  Galloway,  Pres. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

BB3  Galloway  Sta.f  Waterloo ,  la. 
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CATALPA  TREES 


FOR  PROFIT.  My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Writetoday. 
II.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  111  .Mechanlesburg,  Ohio. 


h 


Salesmen  wanted  in  all  towns.  Liberal  induce¬ 
ments  to  good  men  or  women.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  No  capital  required  as  we  furnish  every¬ 
thing.  Experience  unnecessary.  Address  at 

OI‘Le’Herrick  Seed  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


^Young’s  Fever  & 
COUGH  REMEDY 

j ' Indicated  in  cases  affected  with 
.wVW  Cough,  Gold,  Distemper,  I  iiiluenzn, 

'/  l’iiik  Eye,  Strangles,  Bronchitis, 

Asthma,  Catarrhal  Fever,  Heaven, 
Thick  Wind,  Bourlng,  Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
Glanders,  Intlaiuinntlon  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  bad  after¬ 
effects.  Will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  bi’ood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  foitify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  hoi-se  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  has  thenr  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Book  10-D  free.  Price  §1,  4  oz. 
bottle;  $2,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 

fcxua  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufac¬ 
turers’  prices.  30  days’ 
free  trial.  Also  Poul¬ 
try  and  Ornamental 
Wire  and  Iron  I-ences. 
t’utalog  free.  Write 
Ft  special  offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co., 

Box  542,  Decatur,  Ind. 


S3  « 

R  R  W  R*R 

For  Rabbits, 

..  m  Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep,  . 

\F Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample 

k  &  cat’g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight  , 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

-  Dept.  5J>  Cleveland.  O.  —  - 


SKUNKS  WANTED 

If  you  live  in  the  Eastern 
States  or  Canada,  and  have  not 
already  written  us  for  a 
price  list,  do  so  now. 
Highest  cash  prices  paid 
for  all  kinds  of  raw  furs. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE, 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

trade  mark, _ Best  of  references. 

C  HOICK  CLOVER  ANI)  GRASS  SEEDS  sold 
direct  to  the  fanner.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WKRTHKIMKK  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  IDd. 

TRY  KEVITT’S  SYSTEM  1910  Xii^TT 

CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — Reliable  money-making:  varieties  at 
U  very  reasonable  prices.  New  1910  illustrated  cntalo^  Free. 


Address 


S.  A.  VIKDIN,  Hnrtly,  Delaware. 


HARRISON’S  NURSKKIKS,  Berlin,  M«I. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


P 


OTATOKS. — Bovee,  Carman, Cobbler, Coin,  Harvest, Green  Mt., 
Ohio,  Queen,  Raleigh;  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Fori*,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

DWARF  APPLES 

We  liavo  a  fine  block  to  offer,  and  all  the  most 
desirable  varieties  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  free  descriptive  catalogue  contains  much 
valuable  information. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  8.  Yalesville,  Conn. 


“Farmers*  Favorite** 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Cooks  feed  for  stock  and  poultry, 
heats  water  for  scalding  hogs,  etc., 
useful  for  rendering  lard,  Doiling 
sap,  canning  fruit,  sterilizing  milk 
cans,  and  many  other,  uses  of 
farmers,  daiiymen,  poultrymen 
nnd  fruit  growers.  Inexpensive 
aad  wears  for  years. 

Write  for  free  circular. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland.  N.  V. 
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PEACH  YELLOWS. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  ar¬ 
ticles  in  recent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on 
peach  yellows.  Here  in  Maryland  (Prince 
George  County),  most  people  look  on  the 
peach  crop  as  a  failure.  You  hear  many 
say,  “Eh  !  peaches  don't  pay,  for  it's  either 
frost  or  yellows.”  Now,  I  firmly  believe 
both  can  be  prevented  in  a  great  measure 
by  care  and  fertilization.  I  think  a  tree 
is  very  much  like  an  animal  or  person ; 
either,  if  well  cared  for  and  fed,  is  less 
liable  to  be  hurt  by  colds  or  disease.  About 
12  years  ago  1  worked  on  a  stock  farm 
along  the  Potomac  River.  On  the  farm 
was  an  orchard  of  150  three-year-old  peach 
trees.  While  those  trees  were  in  full  bloom 
the  ground  froze  two  successive  nights,  so 
hard  we  were  unable  to  plow.  While  the 
peach  crop  that  year  was  a  failure, 
throughout  the  county,  those  trees  had  a 
full  crop  of  good  peaches,  and  I  believe  it 
was  due  to  the  rich  land  they  were  planted 
in  (it  being  an  old  garden  spot)  and  the 
culture,  for  they  were  worked  about  as 
faithfully  as  the  vegetables  in  the  garden. 
Feed  and  care  for  the  peaches :  then  you 
need  not  fear  the  yellows.  f.  f.  s. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — While  P.  F.  S.  is  right  about 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  trees,  this  is  not 
all  there  is  to  “yellows”  prevention.  Cold 
weather,  very  drv  Summer  or  other  weaken¬ 
ing  causes  may  induce  the  disease. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Absorbent  for  Cow  Stable. 

What  is  the  best  absorbent  to  use  in  a 
cow  stable?  Which  would  be  better,  kainit 
or  Tennessee  raw  rock  phosphate?  Would 
common  land  plaster  (gypsum)  be  as  good, 
or  would  Thomas  phosphate  powder  be  best 
of  all?  Q.  T. 

Elk  Rapids,  Mich. 

We  do  not  know  of  anything  better  than 
dried  swamp  muck  or  peat.  This  absorbs 
the  liquids  and  adds  nitrogen.  In  regard 
to  chemicals  for  holding  the  ammonia,  we 
should,  on  the  whole,  use  land  plaster. 
Kainit  and  acid  phosphate  will  both  give  a 
better  chemical  action,  but  they  are  not 
good  for  the  feet  of  stock.  If  anyone  has 
experience  which  will  offset  this  opinion 
we  want  it.  Do  not  use  the  phosphate 
powder  or  basic  slag  anyway.  That  con¬ 
tains  lime,  which  will  drive  off  the  am¬ 
monia. 

Starting  an  Asparagus  Bed. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  get  an  asparagus 
bed.  J.  f.  c. 

Charlotte  Hall,  Md. 

To  get  an  asparagus  bed  get  a  lot  of 
manure  thoroughly  rotten  and  fine  during 
the  Winter.  In  Spring  run  furrows  in  well- 
broken  and  prepared  soil.  Make  them  deep 
by  going  twice  in  a  furrow,  and  clean  out 
with  shovels  to  make  the  furrows  about 
10  inches  deep.  Fill  them  half  full  of  the 
fine  manure,  and  on  this  add  some  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  high  in  nitrogen  and  potash 
at  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre.  Cover 
lightly  with  soil  and  sow  the  seed  in  a 
continuous  furrow.  When  they  are  about 
four  or  five  inches  tall  thin  out  to  two 
feet  apart,  and  work  the  soil  to  the  plants 
as  they  grow  till  level.  Cultivate  well  all 
Summer.  In  the  Fall  apply  500  pounds  of 
kainit  per  acre,  and  in  the  following  Spring 
add  a  top-dressing  of  400  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  300  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  be¬ 
fore  the  shoots  appear.  You  can  cut  a  lit¬ 
tle  that  Spring.  But  keep  up  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  top-dressing  annually  and  you  will 
get  asparagus  sooner  than  by  getting  the 
rOOtS.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Blackberries  for  Northern  Illinois. 

Please  advise  as  to  the  hardiness  of  El¬ 
dorado  blackberry  for  northern  Illinois. 
What  do  you  consider  the  best  blackberry 
for  us  to  plant?  z.  t.  t. 

Eleroy,  Ill. 

The  Eldorado  blackberry  is  a  very  hardy 
variety,  and  ought  to  be  hardy  in  Stevenson 
County,  Ill.  The  best  for  Z.  T.  T.  is  to 
plant  a  few  of  them  as  a  trial,  before  going 
extensively  into  them  without  practical 
knowledge.  Snyder  is  one  of  the  black¬ 
berries  that  will  stand  the  coldest  climates, 
but  the  fruit  is  small.  The  Taylor  is  al¬ 
most.  if  not  equally,  as  hardy  as  the 
Snyder,  and  a  much  larger  berry :  either 
of  these  two  varieties  would  be  all  right 
for  hardiness.  Try  Eldorado  and  the  new 
Blowers;  this  last  variety  originated  in 
New  York  State,  and  it  is  claimed  to  lx1 
the  hardiest  cane  and  largest  berry  of  the 
hardy  varieties.  The  only  satisfactory  and 
safe  way  is  to  get  a  few  plants  of  any 
variety  that  seems  desirable,  and  try  them 
under  the  conditions  they  will  be  required 
to  grow  in.  e.  s.  black. 

A  Grange  Lawyer. 

Our  Grange  has  bought  a  plant  here  that 
has  a  grain  elevator,  hay  barn,  coal  trestle, 
store  and  fertilizer  building,  and  a  home 
for  a  family  to  live  in.  We  have  sold  stock 
to  Grangers  and  have  sent  papers  to  Albany 
to  be  incorporated.  Where  could  1  buy  a 
book  of  incorporation  laws,  so  that  we  could 
have  something  to  refer  to  if  any  matter 
came  up  that  we  could  not  decide  ourselves. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  E.  l.  c. 

Laws  .  are  being  constantly  changed 
through  new  enactments  and  court  decisions, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  not  safe  for  a  lay¬ 
man  to  depend  on  any  book.  A  co-operative 
body  of  this  sort  should  have  a  lawyer  of 
its  own,  either  hired  by  the  year  or  with  an 
arrangement  for  turning  all  doubtful  mat¬ 
ters  over  to  him.  This  is  a  form  of  insur¬ 
ance  that  it  will  pay  well  to  invest  in,  as 
otherwise  there  is  a  constant  liability  to 
errors. 
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*  I  ne  Best  Christmas 
^  Present  for  $1.75 

because  all  the  Family 
will  enjoy  it  all  the  year 


for  1910 


Place  The  Youth’s  Companion  in  your  household  and  no  member  of  it  need  spend  an  idle  hour.  Each 
week’s  issue  during  19x0  will  be  packed  full  with  stories  and  articles  in  the  greatest  variety,  and  of 
a  quality  that  makes  the  reading  worth  while.  Some  of  the  good  things  for  next  year: 


50 


Star  Articles 


contributed  by  Men 
and  Women  of  Wide 
Distinction  in  Public 
Life,  in  Literature,  in 
Science,  in  a  Score  of 
Professions. 


Good  Stories 

including  a  number  of 
Serials;  many  Stories 
of  Adventure;  Humor¬ 
ous  Tales  and  Stories 
of  Character  and 
Heroism. 


on  what  is  going  on  in 
the  World  of  Science 
and  Natural  History; 
on  the  Affairs  of  Na¬ 
tions;  on  Events  of  Im¬ 
portance  everywhere. 

Sample  Copies  of  The  Youth’s  Companion  and  Illustrated  Announcement  of  the  1910  Volume  sent  Free  upon  request. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  COUPON 


IOOO  2000 

Up=to=Date  Notes  One=Minute  Stories 

Inimitable  Domestic 
Sketches,  Anecdotes, 
Bits  of  Humor.  The 
Weekly  Article  on 
Health ;  Timely  Editori¬ 
als;  Children’s  Page. 


Every  New  Subscriber  who  at  once  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  (or  the  name  of  this  publication)  with  $1.75 
for  the  52  issues  of  The  Companion  for  1910  will  receive 


GIFT  1. 
GIFT  2. 


All  the  remaining  issues  for  1909,  including  the  beautiful  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
Numbers. 

The  Companion’s  “  Venetian  ”  Calendar  for  1910,  lithographed  in  13  colors  and  gold 
(an  extra  copy  of  this  Calendar  being  sent  to  every  one  making  a  present  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  some  one  else). 

Then  The  Youth’s  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  igio  —  a  library  of  the  best  reading  that  would  cost 
$30  if  printed  in  book  form.  '  tx126 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Pull  Your  Slumps 


30  Days9 Free  Trial 


The  great  thing  in 
big  game  rifles  is  sureness 
to  work  under  all  conditionc.  fflar/in 
rifles  are  built  with  this  idea  foremost. 

The  mechanism  la  simple,  strong,  per¬ 
fectly  adjusted, quick  and  easy  In  operation. 

The  TTlar/ut,  solid  top  and  6lde  ejector 
keep  a  protecing  wall  of  metal  between 
your  head  and  ths  cartridge,  prevent 
powder  and  gases  blowing  back,  throw  the 
shells  away  from  you  and  allow  Instant, 
accurate,  effective  repeat  shots. 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrels 
are  hard  and  strong,  specially  made  for 
high  power  cartridges  and  to  resist  the 
wear  of  jacketed  bullets.  They  are  rifled 
deep  on  the  Ballard  system  for  greatest 
accuracy  and  killing  power. 

Made  In  Models  '93  and 
'95,  calibres  .25  to  .45, 
and  fully  described 
and  illustrated  (with 
all  other  272ar/i/t  re¬ 
peaters)  in  our  136- 
page  catalog.  Free 
for  3  stamps  postage. 

Tftar/Jn  /ire arms  Co.x v 


No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  Hercules  pulls  them 
out,  roots  and  all.  Triple-power  attachment  means  _ 

one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  Stump  Puller  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets.  Only  one  with 
all  bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing 
power,  making  it  extremely  light-running.  Hitch  on,  and  any  stump  is  bound  to  come 

With  This  All-Steel,  Triple-Power 

HERCULES  STUMP  PULLER 

—now  sold  on  liberal  30  Days’  Free  Trial  Plan.  The  strength  is  there  and  the  power,  too. 
You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers,  but  this  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  It  has  400#  more  strength  than  the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  Is  the  only  stump  puller 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  Three  Tears 

—to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Also  pulls  good-sized  green  trees  and  hedgerows.  It  Is 
the  only  machine  for  quick  and  satisfactory  work.  Prove  it  by  30  Days’  Free  Trial. 

Don't  Risk  Dynamite 

It’s  dangerous  and  costly.  Besides,  it  only  shatters  the  stump  and  leaves  the  roots  In 
ground  to  grow  again.  The  Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all.  Once  out  it  stays  out. 

Get  Our  Free  Books  and  Free  Trial  Offer 

— also  proposition  to  first  buyers  In  each  locality  where  we  have  no  agents.  You 

need  this  Hercules  and  you  can  try  it  30  days  Free  and  save  big 
money  by  writing  us  at  once.  A  postal  will  do. 

400% 

Stronger  HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

X^an  I  230 17th  Street,  Centerville,  la. 

Other**  - 
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157  Willow  Street, 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN, 


Does  the  Cows 
-  a  Heap  of  Good 


Say,  Now,  Be  Fair  About  It — 


Haven’t  wo  all  done  p*$tty  well  the  past  year?  Then  let’s 
enjoy  some  of  our  success  and  Get  a  J,ow  Down 
Handy  Wagon  or  a  set  of  Low  Steel  Wheels 
and  make  work,  easier  for  next  year.  That’s  the  way 
to  use  prosperity.  Get  our  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


^Cow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  morel 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  induce  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stallsaiul  Stanch¬ 
ions  double  the  light  and  air  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation— a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
flat  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate— easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  canS,  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 
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TH  E  RU'RAL  NEW-VORKER 


December  4 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  FARM. 

Keynote — A  Small  Herd  of  Cows. 

A  typical  farm  of  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  that  of  my  neighbor  B.,  whose 
business  1  have  lately  come  to  observe 
somewhat  closely,  and  as  he  has  favored 
me  with  the  account  of  the  farm  debits 
and  credits  for  1908,  and  the  latter  side 
for  1907,  I  will  offer  it  to  the  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  many  of  whom  may 
be  interested  to  see  the  showing  of  a 
practical  farm  in  our  section,  20  miles 
north  of  Boston.  These  figures  will 
give  better  than  any  mere  description 
would,  an  idea  of  the  mixed  farming 
that  prevails  about  here,  of  the  crops 
grown  and  prices  realized,  and  of  what 
balance  of  profit  may  come,  where  (as 
in  this  case)  there  is  industry  and  good 
business  management.  The  favorable 
showing  of  la$t  year  is  tribute  to  what 
can  be  done  on  a  farm  where  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  “square  deal”  is  followed, 
as  it  surely  is  in  neighbor  B’s  business; 
and  it  is  in  point  to  mention  that  the 
family  do  not  have  to  limit  or  pinch 
themselves  to  succeed,  but  follow  a  life 
of  breadth  and  comfort  in  which 
church,  Grange,  social  and  neighborly 
interests  are  included.  That  the  son 
has  been  educated  for  scientific  work, 
rather  than  for  succession  to  the  farm, 
is  but  following  the  general  drift  of  the 
young  men  about  us. 

The  farm  consists  of  48  acres,  and 
about  10  acres  of  this  is  pasture  (no 
woodland  on  the  place  proper),  so  the 
main  business  is  with  the  38  acres  left 
for  hay,  orchards  and  tillage.  About 
eight  acres  is  planted  yearly,  and  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  acre  given  to  straw¬ 
berries.  The  orcharding  takes  but  little 
ground,  the  apple  trees  being  along  the 
wall  bounding  the  fields,  and  but  a  half 
acre  being  given  to  peaches.  Two 
horses,  nine  cows  and  one  hundred 
hens  comprise  the  stock  kept  on  the 
p'ace.  One  man  for  help  is  usually  kept 
in  Winter,  and  two  in  the  Summer. 
The  farm  lies  upon  a  large,  flat  hill, 
favoring  good  drainage  naturally,  and 
the  whole  soil  is  strong  and  moist,  sel¬ 
dom  affected  by  drought.  Excellent 
roads  connect  with  Boston  market,  19 
miles  away ;  Lowell,  seven  miles,  and 
railroad  two  miles,  while  the  electric 
road  connecting  these  cities  and  the 
village  nearby  is  but  one-eighth  mile 
from  the  house.  So  much  for  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  farm  and  home  activities.  \Tow 
let  us  see  the  figures  of  the  year’s  in¬ 
come  and  expenditure.  This  js  strictly 
a  farm  showing,  though  there  is  another 
credit  of  produce  used  by  the  family 
not  reckoned  in. 


FARM  CR.,  1908. 

Received  from  sale  of — 

Apples,  125  bushels . 

Beans,  116%  bushels  (in  pods).. 

Beets,  41%  bushels . 

Cabbage,  148  barrels . 

Carrots,  115  bushels . 

Cauliflower,  593  bushels . . 

Sweet  corn.  154  bushels  and  30a 

dozen  . 

Three  cows  and  nine  calves . 

Cucumbers,  49  bushels . 

Eggs,  941  dozen . 

Grapes.  1(4  bushels . 

Hay,  10755  pounds . 

Milk.  2,750  cans  and  1,137  quarts 

Onions,  115  bushels . 

Pasture  . 

Poaches.  318  baskets . 

Pears,  8  bushels . 

Peas,  %  bushel . 1 

Potatoes,  35  bushels . 

Poultry  . 

Squash,  53  barrels . . . 

Strawberries,  1,271  quarts...... 

Tomatoes,  ripe,  264  bushels ; 

green,  27  bushels . 


$104.21 

154.10 

26.45 

120.53 

57.50 

282.95 


115.30 
116.75 
23.95 
240.20 
1.40 
96.73 
945.14 
93.78 
15.00 
198.00 
4. 98 
.63 
34.20 
5966 
34.50 
140.26 

111.72 


Receipts 

Expenses 


.  .  .$2,977.94 
...  1,830.52 


Net  receipts, 
Mr.  B.  .  . 


pay  for  time  of 

.  . . . $1,147.42 


FARM  DR.,  1908. 

Paid  for — 

Cows  . ; . 

Fertilizer  (mostly  chemical) . 

Labor  . 

Feed  . 

Grain  . 

Market  expense  and  commission.. 

Pasturage  . 

Tools  and  repairs . 

Taxes,  insurance  and  interest  on 
capital  . . . . . 


$110.00 

148.10 

369.87 

27.70 

696.30 

91.82 

10.00 

153.57 

223.16 


$1,830.52 

FARM,  CR.,  1907. 


Received  from  sale  of — 

Apples,  70  bushels . 

Beans.  84  bushels  (in  pods) 

Beets,  38  bushels . 

Cabbags,  150  barrels . 

Carrots,  70  bushels . 

Cauliflower,  350  bushels... 
Celery,  19  dozen  bunches... 
Sweet  corn.  278  bushels.... 
Two  cows  and  5  calves .... 

Cucumbers  . 

Eggs  . 

Hav  . 

Milk  . 

Onions,  162  boxes . 

Pasturage  . 

Pears  . 

Pumpkins,  15  bushels . 

Potatoes,  eight  bushels . 

Poultry  . 

Red  cabbage,  five  bushels. . .  . 

Squash,  17  barrels . 

Strawberries^  . 

Tomatoes,  170  bushels . 


$48.25 
83.60 
25.34 
162.20 
41.30 
264.00 
11.50 
228.95 
6105 
13.00) 
210.13 
93.18 
1,080.00 
1 55.90 
22.00 
6.00 
7.85 
^7.45 
75.8  • 
4.75 
23.15 
500.00 
143-54 


$3,258.95 

From  this  account  for  1908,  we  see  a 
balance  of  $1,147.42  as  amount  received 


by  neighbor  B.  for  his  year’s  work ; 
while  in  addition  he  has  had  all  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  farm  used  by  the  family. 
The  sum  of  receipts  for  1907  being 
nearly  $300  more  than  for  1908,  would 
make  as  favorable  a  balance  probable — 
though  the  expenses .  were  not  kept  for 
that  season.  The  returns  from  straw¬ 
berries  in  1907  are  larger  by  an  amount 
that  explains  the  difference  in  receipts 
that  year  and  in  1908.  The  dry  weather 
at  berry  time  in  1908  shortened  their 
yield  seriously,  though  other  crops  on 
the  p’ace  generally  did  well  that  year 
for  all  the  drought. 

Mr.  B.  believes  in  a  variety  of  crops 
as  an  insurance  against  loss  in  case 
some  make  a  poor  yield,  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  the  price  for  certain  crops 
in  market  rules  too  low  for  profit.  He 
follows  no  special  plan  of  rotation  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  following  grass  by  the 
hoed  crops  in  his  list  of  products ; 
usually  plants  a  field  two  years,  and 
then  re-seeds  it  again  to  grass.  A 
piece  of  tough  sward  he  likes  to  turn 
over  and  plant  first  to  corn  for  fodder, 
and  so  subdues  the  witch  grass  that  is 
abundant  in  our  strong  soils ;  and  makes 
cultivation  much  easier  for  following 
crops.  Manure  he  broadcasts  and 
plows  under,  and  uses  chemical  fertiliz¬ 
ers  in  the  hill  or  drill.  He  has  used 
floats  for  several  years  in  his  stable  to 
mix  with  the  manure,  and  believe  it  is 
a  paying  practice.  Were  he  to  begin 
his  farming  over  again,  he  says,  he 
would  plan  for  more  orcharding;  but 
this  would  leave  his  place  less  typical 
than  it  now  is  of  the  farms  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  on  the  border  of  the 
market  garden  district  about  Boston. 

E.  F.  DICKINSON, 


Little  Willie — “Say  pa,  what  is  the 
difference  between  a  farmer  and  an  ag¬ 
riculturist?”  Pa:  “A  farmer,  my  son, 
makes  his  money  on  a  farm  and  spends 
it  in  the  city;  an  agriculturist  makes 
his  money  in  the  city  and  spends  it  on 
a  farm.”' — Chicago  Daily  News. 


‘THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD’ 


oEparatORO 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO- 


Boyle’s  Steel  Stanchion 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Lined  witL  wood, with  Thumb  Post  Latcb 

DURABILITY  Be*»  Material  and 

Workmanship.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

COMFORT  Hu«*  Oo  chains  allow- 

tog  full  freedom  of  neck.  No  weight  to 
carry.  « 

CLEANLINESS  Keeps  the  COW  in 

place.  Forward  when  lying  dow«.  Bach 
when  standing. 

flaccid  tWnf  MoJtl  Dairy  fiarrtr— 

Give  Print  vfUh  Jttatlt  for  tttUlt* 

Pitt  Sttntktm  , 

SOLE  MAKERS 

SrLJAS.  BOYLE  &  SON 

■$8' — •  SALEM,  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Burr  Starkweather  Co. Rochester, N,Y. 


Tricks  of 
Horse  Trading 

Ever  have  a  fine,  high-strung  horse  go  mys¬ 
teriously  wrong  just  as  you  were  closing  up  a 
trade  with  a  gyp  dealer  ?  You  did  not  know  it 
then,  but  that  gyp  made  the  horse  tact  mean— 
gave  him  “dog  water,”  “hop  up,”  or  some 
similar  dope. 

Gyps  have  tricks  when  buying  as  well  as 
when  selling,  which  make  your  horse  appear 
lame,  sick,  broken-winded,  weak-eyed  or 
balky,  so  you  are  willing  to  sell  for  less  than 
your  original  figure. 

Learn  how  to  protect  yourself  against  such 
tricks,  which  are  fully  explained  in  HORSE 
SECRETS,  an  expose  of  the  tricks  and  dopes 
used  by  gyps  and  peddlers.  It  also  discloses 
many  secrets  heretofore  carefully  guarded  and 
explains  the  methods  of  reputable  horsemen. 

We  sell  “Horse  Secrets”  only  with 
FARM  JOURNAL,  the  foremost  fprm 
and  home  monthly  in  the  world— and 
the  price  of  book  and  paper  FIVE 
FULL  YEARS  is  only  $1.00. 

Farm  Journal  is  for  everybody— country, 
village  or  suburbs— and  particularly  valuable 
for  horse  owners.  The  veterinary  department 
is  very  strong,  and  the  stock  department  is  in 
charge  of  specialists.  “Farmers’  Problems” 
sheds  light  each  month  on  many  knotty  ques¬ 
tions.  And  there  are  pages  upon  pages  for 
every  member  of  every  family. 

If  your  dollar  reaches  us  in  ten  days,  we’ll 
Include  (free,  for  promptness)  “Poor  Richard 
Revived,”  our  splendid  new  Almanac  for  1810. 

FARM  JOURNAL,  1014  Race  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50 to $300 


if  You  Answer  This  Ad 

Cut  or  tear  out  this  coupon — or  write  a  postal  or  letter— and  send 
your  name  to  me  before  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  gasoline  engine — 
keep  $50  to  $300  cash  in  your  own  pocket,  in  savings. and  get  a  better 
engine — you  be  the  judge  and  jury.  I  promptly  quote  you  prices 
direct  from  my  factory  to  you — also  send  you  my  big,  free  engine 
book  and  special  proposition.  Address 

William  Galloway  Company,  of  America 

665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  la. 


Name. 


Town .  . State. 


I  Promise 
You — 


r  Th 
u  me  y 

L 


This  small  advertisement  will  make  you  big  money  if  you  send 
me  your  name.  I  can  only  tell  you  a  few  words  here,  butthe  Farmers 
of  America  know  that  what  I  say  I  will  do— I  DO. 


William  Calloway,  President 


The  best— most  practical— not  complicated  like  others,  but  most  simple,  dependable  and  easiest  to  operate 
gasoline  engine,  of  2  to  22-H.P.,  in  the  market  today.  Only  1  quick,  simple  operations  to  start  Instantly.  Comes 
complete  to  start  working— (1)  turn  the  gasoline  on— (2)  turn  on  oil  (3)  turn  on  battery — (4)  give  fly¬ 
wheel  a  whirl— that’s  all.  She’s  started.  Ready  to  work  day  and  night.  Stops  by  twist  of  your  thumb.  No 
smoke.  No  steam.  No  soot,  cinders,  tire  or  flame.  Perfectly  safe.  Women,  boys  or  glrlscan  rnn  it.  Just  Investigate 


ALL0WAY 

6  Years’ Guarantee— 30  Days’  Free  Trial— Highest 
Quality— Interchangeable  Parts— All-Steel  Heavy 
Crank  Shaft— All-Steel  Connecting  Rod— Hard- 
Oil  Cups,  etc.  See  Free  Catalog. 

SaveaM  dealers,  jobbers  and  supply-house  profits.  We  turn  them  out  In 
such  tremendous  quantities,  all  alike,  by  automatic  machinery, that  weean  sell 
you  any  Galloway  engine,  direct,  at  less  money  than  merchants,  dealers,  jobbers, 
etc.,  can  buy  inferior  or  similar  engines  for,  in  car-load  lots  for  spot  cash. 
Buying  from  us  you  get  the  material  at  actual  cost,  labor  at  just  what  we  pay 
on  pay-roll  and  one  very  small  profit,  based  on  our  tremendous  output, 

You  do  not  think  anything  of  buying  a  horse.  Be  practical,  then, 
and  join  the  Galloway  crowd  of  practical  farmers  (over 40.000 strong) 
and  let  me  send  you,  for  only  $119.60,  the  best  all-around  5-H.  P.  gas¬ 
oline  engine  made  on  the  American  Continent.  I  recommend 
my  5-H.  P.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  buying  too  small  an 
engine.  Never  buy  a  cheap-built  engine.  X  can  send  thou¬ 
sands  of  testimonials.  Here  Is  one: 

A.  C.  Anderson,  Spencer,  la.,  wrote  me  Aug,  15— 

“My  Galloway  6-H.  F.  will  do  any  farmer’s  work — 
would  rather  have  It  than  other  makes  that  cost 
$250  for  same  power,  as  it  Is  so  simple,  not  so 
many  trinkets  to  get  outof  order,  likeotbers. 

Soil  Your 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 
2  TO  22-H.  P. 


Get  Galloway’s 
Biggest  and  Best 

FREE  GengiLneE  BOOK 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful,  new.  50-page  engine  book  In 
4  colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more 
money  with  a  Galloway  gasoline  engine  on  your  farm.  Write— 

Wm.  Calloway,  President 

THE  WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  OOMPANY,  OF  AMERICA 
Capital  93,500,000.00 
665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


BIG  CUT 


on  Quaker  City  Feed 

Grinding  Mills 


Send  your  name  for  our  Big  Book  and  then  own  the  World’s  Standard 
Grinder  of  40  years’  success,  on  our  big  cut  price  to  you,  this  season,  direct 
from  the  factory.  No  extra  charge  for  1910  improvements— Grinds  fastest— 

Takes  least  power— Can  be  easily  run  by  hand— Always  ready— Saves  price 
in  short  time— Grinds  soft,  wet  or  dry  ear  com— shelled  corn— all  grains, 
separate  or  mixed— grinds  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal. 

Canl  Vmi  Inn  11  Sizes— 22  Styles— From  Hand- 
oenx  TO  lOU  TO”  power  to  20-H.P.— to  Choose  From 

Free  Trial  frfd9ht  Send  No  Money 

You  be  the  judge  and  jury,  on  your  work,  using  the  Quaker  City  on  our  FREE 
Trial.  That’s  all  we  ask.  Make  no  deposit,  either.  And  We  Pay  The  Freight.  We 
take  all  the  risk.  Write  Today  for  Book,  prices  and  guaranty  One  of  our  mills 
will  just  meet  your  needs  and  fit  your  pocketbook.  Specify  Feed-Mill  Catalogue. 

Free  Feed-Mill  Book  3737  FlH^rtGStrfeT.RAUBphila^dphia 


MIX  YOUR  OWN 
- - STOCK  FOOD 


SKUNK 


Highest  prices  paid  for  Skunk  and 
other  furs.  Write  M.  J.  JEWETT 
&  SONS,  Redwood.  N  Y.  Dept.  29. 


■When  you  buy  ready-mixed  Stock  Food  you  pay  at 
the  rate  of  $250  a  ton  for  brail,  ineal  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  You  can  mix  your  own  for  $3.C0a  hundred 
pounds  Upon  request  1  will  send  you  FREE  a  form¬ 
ula  for  mixing  the  best  STOCK  Food  known  to  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Send  postcard  today  for  this 
FREE  FORMULA. 


^  S.  H.  KENT,  D.  V.  S., 


104  Market  St.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
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you  buy  a  rod  of  \ 
Take  my  word  for 
it.  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

Atl-No.- 9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  had  my  say  about  fence  in  this 
book  and  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Most 
profitable  fence  In  the  world  to  buy, 
os  I’ll  show  you. 

THERE'S  A  NEW  THING  ABOUT  IT 

It’s  now  sold  delivered  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  just  in  certain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  In  the  U.  S.  Plainly  priced  in  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 
I’m  going  to  send  out  45.000  of  these  books  to 
farmers  this  fall,  but  I'll  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 


Fence 
Buyers 

I  Want  to  Send 
This  Free  Book 


BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 


23  E.  Maumee  St  ^  Adrian,  Mich. 


Tlie  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 
Tli©  E.W.  Koss  Co.(Est.l850) 
Box  13  bi'jiIKGFILLD.  OHIO 


SAVE  YOUR  HIDES 

Send  them  to  us  and  have  a  robe, coat,  cap  or 
r  anything  else  desired,  made  to  order.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  pay  the  freight 
on  hides  to  be  made  into  robes  and  coats. 
Tanning  warranted  moth-proof  and  not  to 
harden.  Write  for  full  particulars— it  means 
money  to  you. 

JOHN  FIGVED  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
2945  Forest  Home  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Oow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Orqsby  pays  the  freight  both  ways  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE  TAN 

Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  We  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves, etc.,  from  skius  sent 
ns  to  be  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  we  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 
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A  STORY  OF  A  MULCHED  ORCHARD. 

A  Visit  to  the  Hitchings  Farm. 

Part  VI. 

I  am  asked  by  a  Michigan  reader  if 
I  dug  down  into  the  soil  of  the  Hitch¬ 
ings  orchard  to  see  how  deep  the  roots 
were  running.  This  man  thinks  we 
should  find  most  of  the  roots  near 
the  surface,  so  that  plowing  would  de¬ 
stroy  them  and  thus  injure  the  trees. 

That  is  what  is  usually  claimed,  but 
I  can  see  only  one  reason  why  Ml. 
Hitchings  should  want  to  plow  in  order 
to  improve  the  trees.  They  are  satis¬ 
factory  in  their  performance  and  prom¬ 
ise  as  they  stand.  The  most  serious  ob¬ 
jection  I  have  found  to  this  sod  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  danger  from  fire.  Should 
fire  start  on  a  dry,  windy  day,  say  in 
Spring,  before  the  new  growth  starts, 
the  work  of  years  would  be  quickly 
wiped  out.  I  know  this,  because  fire 
swept  through  my  own  orchard  and 
ruined  several  hundred  young  trees. 
That  is  the  weak  point  in  a  mulched 
orchard,  and  it  is  a  serious  problem. 
Near  a  railroad,  or  where  careless 
hunters  roam,  a  mulched  orchard  with¬ 
out  fire  protection  for  the  trees  is  al¬ 
ways  in  danger  when  the  grass  is  dry. 
We  plow  a  wide  strip  around  the  or¬ 
chard  to  keep  out  running  fires,  and 
in  some  exposed  places  plow  strips 
along  the  rows.  I  speak  of  this  because 
we  get  at  the  facts,  with  no  one-sided 
argument.  The  fire  peril  is  the  most 
serious  objection  to  mulching  that  I 
have  found. 

As  to  the  root  system,  we  have  two 
opinions.  The  New  York  Experiment 
Station  reports  that  the  tree  roots  in 
the  cultivated  orchards  were  superior. 
It  is  claimed  that  they  were  stronger 
and  deeper,  and  that  on  the  mulched 
side  a  large  proportion  of  the  roots 
were  running  close  to  the  surface.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Ohio  Station  ex¬ 
perimenters  found  that  the  mulched 
trees  had  practically  a  double  system 
of  roots.  The  upper  soil,  where  the 
mulch  lay,  was  a  mass  of  roots,  but 
below  in  the  soil,  the  tree  had  set  other 
roots  quite  as  useful  as  those  in  the 
cultivated  soil.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Olfi®  people  proved  their  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  roots  in  the  mulched  or¬ 
chard  were  such  that  plowing  would 
not  seriously  injure  the  trees.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  those  trees  in  the 
Hitchings  orchard  were  injured  by 
plowing  the  sod  and  destroying  the 
roots.  If  that  had  been  the  trouble 
those  trees  would  have  given  signs  of 
hunger  or  thirst,  which  would  result 
if  their  root  system  had  been  destroyed. 
Instead  of  this  they  gave  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  been  fed  too  much 
nitrogen — which  was  the  result  of  plow¬ 
ing  that  heavy  sod.  In  order  to  give  all 
sides  a  fair  hearing  I  will  quote  from 
the  Geneva  bulletin. 

Tho  experiment  does  not  show  that  apples 
cannot  he  grown  in  sod.  There  are  many 
orchards  in  New  York  which  would  prove 
the  contrary.  It  suggests,  however,  that 
apples  thrive  in  sod,  not  because  of  the  sod. 
but  in  spite  of  it.  The  fact  that  there  are 
many  thrifty  orchards  in  sod  in  New  York 
is  not  proof  that  these  orchards  would  not 
do  better  under  tillage. 

In  considering  the  two  methods  of  man¬ 
agement.  of  all  the  factors  affecting  the 
growth  of  trees  in  this  experiment,  conserva¬ 
tion  of  moisture  should  receive  first  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  apple  grower.  This  statement 
is  affirmed  not  only  by  the  results  in  the 
Auchter  orchard  but  in  practice  the  world 
over.  The  climate  of  Europe  is  moist ;  sod 
orchards  are  the  rule  there.  Near  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard  in  America,  as  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  rainfall  is  comparatively 
high,  thrifty  orchards  are  found  in  sod.  In 
the  western  fruit  regions  where  irrigation  is 
practiced,  sod  orchards  are  hardly  to  be 
found  :  water  is  purchased  and  must  be  con¬ 
served.  In  irrigated  lands  tillage  is  found 
to  be  tho  best  means  of  moisture.  In  irri¬ 
gated  lands  tillage  is  found  to  be  the  best 
means  of  moisture  conservation.  Moisture 
is  by  no  means  tlie  only  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  controversy  over  the  sod  and 
tillage  methods  of  management,  but  it 
appears  to  be  the  chief  one. 

It  .seems  to  tne  that  our  experi¬ 
menters  desire  to  be  fair  -in  this  matter 
as  in  others.  They  firmly  believe  that 


even  where  orchards  are  doing  fairly 
well  in  sod  they  would  do  even  better 
if  they  were  plowed  and  cultivated.  It 
is  no  doubt  this  conviction  which  leads 
them  to  condemn  any  practice  short 
of  thorough  culture.  Very  likely  Prof. 
Craig  put  it  nearly  right  last  week 
when  he  said  that  success  with  mulch¬ 
ing  is  probably  the  exception.  I  notice, 
however,  that  many  of  the  cultivators 
are  beginning  to  follow  the  plan  of 
letting  the  orchards  stand  in  sod  for 
several  years  “to  rest,”  as  they  call  it. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  sure — any  man  who 
thinks  he  can  produce  another  Hitch¬ 
ings  orchard  without  leaving  everything 
that  grows  except  the  apples — and  haul¬ 
ing  in  other  mulching  material  also, 
will  fail  eight  times  in  10.  h.  w.  c. 


RAILROADS  AND  “  CARLOADS.” 

Jr.,  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla. — Does  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  fix  the  minimum 
amount  of  freight  that  the  various  rail¬ 
roads  must  carry  as  a  carload,  or  are  the 
roads  allowed  to  fix  their  own  minimum? 
The  roads  here  have  a  way  of  holding  to 
different  minimums  (connecting  lines), 
then,  months  after  the  stuff  is  sold,  some 
one  of  them  will  demand  the  difference, 
say,  between  250  crates  as  a  load  and 
300. 

Ans. — Railroads  fix  their  own  mini¬ 
mum  weights  for  carloads,  as  they  do  the 
rate  to  charge.  In  fact,  the  minimum 
per  car  has  much  to  do  with  the  rate. 
As  a  rule  the  lower  the  weight  the  higher 
will  be  the  minimum  weight.  A  ship¬ 
per  is  expected  to  know  the  rate  or 
rates  from' shipping  point  to  destination, 
and  what  is  just  as  important,  he  must 
know  the  minimum  weight  that  each 
road  will  exact  over  its  line.  The 
courts  have  placed  the  duty  on  the 
shipper  to  know  the  full  charges  of  all 
kinds  from  start  to  finish.  When  its 
own  agents  and  expert  tariff  clerks 
have  difficulty  in  knowing  for  certain 
the  charges  it  is  a  problem  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  man  to  be  sure  of  anything. 
You  are  probably  shipping  berries  or 
celery.  One  road  figures  250  crates  for 
a  carload,  but  before  the  goods  reach 
their  market  some  other  road  which 
hauls  them  part  way  may  figure  at  300 
crates  to  the  car.  Then  finally  comes  a 
call  for  more  freight  after  the  goods 
are  sold. 


STARTING  MELONS  IN  POTS. 

D.  J.  L.,  New  Jersey. — A  neighbor  asks 
mo  to  write  to  you  asking  your  opinion  on 
raising  muskmelon  plants  in  flower  pots 
and  boxes.  He  seems  to  have  trouble  in 
making  them  grow  after  they  come  up,  as 
they  die  down.  He  raises  these  plants  in 
pots  and  boxes  so  as  to  receive  an  early 
crop. 

Ans.— Last  Spring  I  got  double  the 
quantity  of  Emerald  Gem  melon  seed, 
and  gave  half  to  a  neighbor,  together 
with  some  three-inch  paper  pots,  and 
told  her  to  plant  the  seed  in  the  pots 
in  a  hotbed  four  weeks  before  time  to 
plant  the  seed  in  the  open  ground.  My 
own  hotbeds  were  full  of  Lima  beans 
and  tomato  plants,  and  as  melons  are  a 
very  small  side  line  witli  us,  I  neglected 
to  sow  any  in  pots.  As  a  result,  my 
neighbor  had,  much  to  my  chagrin,  ripe 
cantaloupes  10  days  before  I  had.  Now, 
as  to  the  more  important  point.  The 
plants  in  the  pots  were  planted,  pot  and 
all,  just  as  they  come  from  the  hotbed. 
I  think  there  is  where  your  correspond¬ 
ent  fails.  Melons  are  so  sensitive  that 
only  an  experiment  station  can  success¬ 
fully  transplant  them  if  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  pots.  Successful  growers 
use  old  strawberry  boxes,  inverted  sod 
or  paper  pots,  all  of  which  are  put  in 
the  open  ground.  p.  b.  crosby. 

Maryland.  _ 

Mrs. _  Rorer,  of  cook-book  fame,  tells 
of  seeing  a  maid  drop  and  break  a 
beautiful  platter  at  a  dinner  recently. 
1  he  host  did  not  permit  a  trifle  like 
this  to  ruffle  him  in  the  least.  “These 
little  accidents  happen  'most  every  dav,” 
he  ?  said  apologetically.  “You  see,  she 
isrv’t  a  trained  waitress.  She  was  a 
dairymaid  originally,  but  she  had  to 
abandon  that  occupation  on  account  of 
her  inability  to  handle  the  cows  with¬ 
out  breaking  their  horns.”— Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


Put  “KODAK” 


on  that  Christmas  List. 


There  s  nothing,  unless  it  be  the  after-delight  in  the  pictures 
themselves,  that  more  universally  appeals  to  young  and  old  than 
picture  taking.  And  it’s  inexpensive  now,  for  Kodak  has  made  it 
so. 

Box  form  Kodaks  at  $5.00  to  $12.00  and  Brownie  Cameras 
(they  work  like  Kodaks)  at  $1.00  to  $12.00  and  high  speed 
Kodaks  with  anastigmat  lenses  at  $40.00  and  upward,  offer  an 
infinite  variety,  but  in  none  of  them  have  we  omitted  the  principle 
that  has  made  the  Kodak  success — simplicity. 


•  ,  THE  ILLUSTRATION  above  shows  the  No.  2  Brownie  for  2^x3M 
pictures.  Fitted  with  good  lens,  shutter  for  time  or  snap  shots,  two  iinders. 
Loads  in  daylight  with  our  film  cartridges.  Is  so  simple  that  anybody  can 
make  good  pictures  with  it,  for  it  works  like  a  Kodak.  Price  $2.00. 


Catalogue free  at  the 

dealers  or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

38  7  State  Street, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Kodaks  and  Supplies 

A  full  line  of  Photographic  Goods  always  in 
stock.  Developing  and  printing  for  the 
amateur.  Careful  attention  to  all  mail  orders. 
Catalog  and  Discount  Sheet  free. 

Sweet,  Wallach  &  Co.,  74  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 

Star  Belt  Grinders 

"Strictly  all  right  In  every  ro- 
upect  niul  very  wutlHlactory,” 

says  a  man  who  KNOWS  the  , 

Star.  That  is  the  only  kind  you 
can  afford  to  buy.  Built  to  grind 
ear  corn  and  small  grain— and 
does  It.  Sizes  to  suit  power. 

Write  for  FREE  illustrated 
descriptive  booklet  and  prices 
THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


GILSON  MFC.  CO. 


Steam  Power 

For  Farm  Use 

Best  because  sure,  cheap,  safe, 
easily  understood,  works  in  all 
weathers.  No  coaxing  or 
annoyance  with  a 


LEFFEL 

ENGINE 

It’s  a  willing1  servant. 
You  are  master.  Always 
dependable.  Styles  and 
sizes  for  all  uses.  Book 
free.  Send  now. 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 
Box  233,  Springfield,  O. 


2^4  H.P.  "^J9  300  lbs. 

H.P.  wce$9  450  lbs. 
5  H.P.  ™g9  600  lbs. 


Most 
Compact 
Engines  Made 


Gasoline 

Engines 


EASY  TO  MOVE— but  strong  as 
any  engine  made,  for  every  working 
part  is  large — the  base  only  is  made 
lighter.  Besides,  they 

CAN’T  FREEZE  HP  and  break — 
an  open  cooler  prevents.  This  and 
all  our  claims  are  guaranteed. 

NO  SEPARATE  TANK  in  the 
Novo  to  bother. 

The  improved  gov¬ 
ernor  responds  im¬ 
mediately  to  heavy 
work.  Send  for  the 

Novo  Engine 
Booklet 

(it’s  free)  and  it 
will  explain  fully. 

HILDRETH  MFG,  CO. 

32  Willow  St. 

Lansing 

Mich  . 

“IM 


THERE  WAS  A  TIMElook  for 

when  an  engine  that  would  saw  wood,  grind  feed 
and  do  general  farm  work  weighed  a  ton  and  had  a 
water  tank  like  a  young  straw  stack.  Think  of  cart¬ 
ing  water  by  the  barrel  whenever  power  is  needed  ! 

THEN  Ml MBfaWGV  AIR  COOLED  CAME; 

no  more  water  nuisance,  no  cold  weather  troubles, 
always  ready  and  able  to  do  any  work  summer  or 
winter.  That’s  the  kind  you  want. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  5. 

The  Only  Air  Cooled  Engine  T/ffMeWHSy  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Guaranteed  for  all  Work.  UMSJite,  k/c/f/sAjt.  U.S.A. 


THIS  BRAND 

140  SHERIDAN  ST. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

FARMS  FED  FROM  A  BAG. 

Part  I. 

I  spend  my  spare  time  reading  history, 
and  only  wish  I  had  more  to  spare.  I 
like  to  study  the  development  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  a  record  of  slow  growth 
away  from  barbarism,  with  constant 
dashes  back  again.  One  thing  strikes 
me  as  peculiar.  Most  printed  history  is 
a  record  of  wars  and  fighting.  We  get 
occasional  glimpses  of  peaceful  life  or 
farm  development,  but  for  the  most 
part  histories  are  written  in  blood  and 
fire.  Take  New  England  for  example. 
It  has  had  a  more  varied  history  than 
any  other  part  of  this  country.  All 
through  it  the  search  for  food  from  the 
soil  and  the  sea  has  been  the  foundation 
of  it  all.  Yet,  while  we  can  obtain  tne 
closest  details  about  the  wars  with  white 
men  and  Indians,  historians  give  us 
mere  suggestions  about  the  changes  in 
New  England  farming.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  introduction  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  the  use  of  lime  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  soil  are  doing  more  to  change 
history  than  any  of  the  wars  which 
affected  this  section.  And  this  applies 
with  much  the  same  force  to  all  land 
within  200  miles  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  truest  record  of  history  is  not 
written  with  the  sword,  but  with  plow 
and  hoe.  The  wars  with  Canada  great¬ 
ly  changed  New  England  history,  but 
the  industrial  contest  with  the  West 
over  the  price  of  bread  and  meat 
changed  it  still  more.  The  hill  towns 
were  deserted  because  the  West  offered 
cheaper  land.  The  Yankee  followed 
what  he  thought  was  opportunity  as 
water  flows  down  hill.  The  hill  towns 
lost  their  strongest  men  and  women, 
and  with  them  went  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  New  England  home.  Prices 
of  farm  land  fell,  and  capital  shunned 
it.  Manufacturing  gained  as  farming 
fell  away.  The  little  factories  at  the 
small  water  powers  were  given  up,  but 
great  enterprises  grew  in  the  towns. 
New  England  became  more  dependent 
upon  other  sections  for  food  than  old 
England  ever  was.  Yet  with  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  “farming”  or  soil  cul¬ 
ture  has  offered  greater  and  greater  op¬ 
portunities.  There  grew  more  and  more 
mouths  to  be  filled  and  fewer  hands  to 
grow  the  food.  East  of  the  Hudson 
River  grew  and  developed  the  finest 
market  on  earth. 

But  what  of  it  when  the  New  England 
soil  was  “worn  out”  while  Western  soil 
was  “virgin  prairie?’’  Can  land  200 
years  old  in  cropping  compare  with 
that  barely  50  years  in  cultivation?  Eu¬ 
ropean  soil  over  1,000  years  in  crops 
still  produces  more  than  most  of  our 
new  land.  The  very  corners  of  the  world 
now  dump  their  fertilizing  wastes  as 
plant  food  into  the  Eastern  States. 
While  Western  farmers  are  sending 
plant  food  away  Eastern  farmers  are 
importing  it.  We  have  learned  that  a 
full  substitute  for  stable  manure  can  be 
bought  in  bags  as  chemicals,  and  this  1 
knowledge  is  to  change  the  history  of 
New  England  more  than  wars  have  ever 
done.  But  this  new  kind  of  farming 
needs  a  new  kind  of  man.  During  t1  e 
years  of  “abandoned  farms”  many  New 
England  people  lost  the  true  spirit  of 
farming.  There  are  two  classes  now 
holding  that  spirit  or  gaining  it  anew. 

Now  and  then  some  strong  man,  last 
of  an  inbred  race,  or  with  some  dash 
of  new  blood,  rose  above  habit  and  pre¬ 
judice  and  showed  what  a  Yankee  can 
do  with  a  Yankee  farm  when  he  tries. 
Again,  some  foreigner,  unhampered  by 
traditions,  but  with  a  great  desire  for 
home  and  competence,  has  taken  an  old 
farm  and  turned  it  into  a  new  one.  In 
those  two  classes  of  men  appear  to  lie 
the  future  hopes  for  New  England 
farming.  The  way  they  work  out  their 
problem  will  settle  the  future  history  of 
that  section.  I  hope  to  take  typical 
specimens  of  each  class,  the  purebred 
Yankee  and  the  man  from  outside,  and 
examine  their  plan  of  farming.  On 
August  6  I  visited  the  farm  of  Joseph 
A.  Fagan  of  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.  I  went 
to  this  farm  three  years  ago,  and  my 
object  this  year  was  to  see  how  the 
land  was  developing.  Here  was  a  farm 
that  was  never  sold  until  Mr.  Fagan 
bought  it.  He  had  been  a  dairyman  in 
Hartford,  but  had  sold  out — not  intend¬ 
ing  to  farm  again.  Before  long,  how¬ 
ever,  he  felt  a  desire  to  get  into  the 
country  once  more.  At  that  time  he 
found  it  about  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  find  a  farm  for  sale,  for  every¬ 
one  seemed  anxious  to  get  away  from 
the  country.  The  farm  that  he  bought 
had  been  obtained  directly  from  the 
Indians  and  handed  down  through  gen¬ 
eration  after  generation  of  one  of  the 
oldest  Connecticut  families.  I  have  no 
doubt  this  farm  has  been  cultivated  for 
250  years.  It  had  come  to  a  point  of 
such  low  production  that  the  owners 


thought  themselves  forced  to  abandon 
it.  It  was  in  truth  a  “worn-out”  farm 
as  judged  by  the  old  plans  of  farming. 
Yet  Mr.  Fagan,  a  new  comer,  without 
knowledge  of  general  farming  and  with 
everything  to  learn  has  grown  this  year 
about  5,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  2,000 
bushels  of  corn  besides  hay  and  a  few 
other  things.  Surely  such  things  indi¬ 
cate  a  development,  and  if  we  can  get 
at  the  essential  features  of  it  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  the  making  of  history, 
for  true  history  grows  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  soil  rather  than  the 
growth  of  cities. 

i  Mr.  Fagan  keeps  one  cow,  four  horses 
and  a  flock  of  sheep.  He  buys  no  ma¬ 
nure.  His  entire  scheme  of  farming  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  one  can  put 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
into  the  ground  in  the  form  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  take  them  out  again  in  the 
form  of  potatoes,  hay  and  corn,  so  as 
to  make  a  good  profit.  You  will  see  at 
once  that  taking  a  worn-out  farm  and 
making  it  pay  from  the  start  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  beginning  with 
strong  soil  and  merely  trying  to  keep 
up  its  fertility.  While  the  chemicals 
paid  from  the  start  the  soil  was  not  in 
condition  to  do  its  btst.  The  farm  was 
wet  and  sour  in  part,  and  neglect  had 
put  it  in  bad  condition.  A  system  of 
open  ditches  was  dug  and  filled  in,  with 
stones  picked  up  in  the  field.  This  has 
removed  the  surplus  water  and  left  the 
ground  in  far  better  condition  for  grow¬ 
ing  potatoes.  At  the  beginning,  the 
fields  suitable  for  potatoes  were  small 
and  scattered,  so  that  it  was  not  profit¬ 
able  to  start  a  definite  rotation.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  New  Jersey,  with  his  level  and 
compact  farm,  can  carry  on  a  definite 
rotation  of  corn,  potatoes,  wheat  and 
grass.  We  have  seen  how  he  keeps  a 
small  herd  oT  cows  to  utilize  the  corn¬ 
stalks  and  clover.  Mr.  Fagan  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  situation  entirely.  To  start  with 
his  potato  fields  were  scattered  here  and 
there,  at  least  until  the  soil  could  be 
drained.  He  did  not  want  to  raise  grain, 
but  his  plan  was  to  limit  his  crops  us 
closely  as  possible  to  potatoes  and  hay 
and  sell  them  all.  The  high  price  of 
corn  and  ability  to  sell  the  stalks  have 
led  to  quite  a  large  acreage  of  that 
grain  (18  acres  this  year).  It  has  not 
been  possible  with  these  crops  to  develop 
any  definite  rotation.  One  crop  follows 
another,  or  repeats  as  is  most  conveni¬ 
ent.  For  example,  grass  seeding  often 
follows  potatoes,  but  if  in  the  Sprinsr, 
the  grass  does  noi  prove  satisfactory  it 
may  be  plowed  up  and  either  potatoes  or 
corn  planted.  The  same  is  true  of  grass 
seeded  in  corn — a  plan  quite  satisfactory 
on  this  farm.  The  thing  we  must  re¬ 
member  is  that  the  base  of  this  entire 
system  of  farming  is  a  high-grade  po¬ 
tato  fertilizer  used  freely  on  the  potato 
crop.  Without  this  such  farming  would 
be  impossible.  It  has  brought  about  the 
change  from  nothing  but  a  small  crop 
of  weeds  and  coarse  hay  seven  years  ago 
to  5,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  2,000 
bushels  of  corn  this  year.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


The  Ireland  Straight-Line  Drag 
Sawing  Machine 


This  sawing  rig  fills  a  long 
felt  want  for  sawing  large 
timber.  It  is  simple,  durable  and  the  most 
practical  straight-line  sawing  rig  on  the  market. 


We  also  make  circular  saw  rigs,  saw  and  shingle  mills. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 


14  State  Street,  NORWICH,  NEW  YORK. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Ela&icand  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 
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Let  Us  Put  You  On 
Our  Mailing  List 

Write  us  a  postal  with  your  name  and  address 
to  get  on  our  Free  Mailing  List  for  latest 
information  about  highest  grade  farm 
implements.  We’ii  send  you  at  once 
three  practical  documents  free. 
Third  and  special  books  or  circulars 

Lever  that  you  ask  for,  about  all 

Spring^^\  ''Deere”  Farm  Imple- 
Pressure^^  ments  — .which  are 
~  >  world’s 
’standard. 

High  E  iff  Then 

Frame  and  sgv  B  IL7  youjl 

High  Double*  TA  ffl  nil  be  a  judge 

Spring  Easy  jr  fj  II  Jjfj  of  values. 

Seat  litERc  model  b 


H  fUgF3*"  The 

Mode!  ‘B’ 

{Deere  Disc 

Its  Flexibility  Insures  Best  Work 

Progressive  farmers  know  how  much  more 
satisfactorily  our  Model  “B”  _  Disc  Har¬ 
row  does  its  work  of  pulverizing  the  soil 
evenly — without  skipping  rough  places  in  the 
“middle”  —  Because  our  Third  Lever  with 
Spring  Pressure  Yoke  and  controlled  draw 
bars,  enables  you  to  govern  your  discs.  They 
can’t  push  up  in  center,  as  with  ordinary  ma¬ 
chines.  You  pull  the  lever  and  it  locks  automat¬ 
ically  with  discs  working  through  dead  furrows 
or  over  ridges  always  cultivating  thoroughly. 
Special  features  besides  superior  malleable 
Iron  parts  and  extra  durable  construction,  are: 
Easy.  Double-Spring  Seat— High  Frameout  of  dust 
— Adjustable  Disc  Scrapers— Lighter  Draft,  etc. 
Let  us  send  you  Illustrations  and  descriptions. 
Write  and  we’ll  also  send  our 

“MORE  CORN "  Book  Free 

Don’t  think  of  buying  any  kind  of  a  harrow 
until  you  Investigate  this  famous  Deere  Model 
"  B”  Disc.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  “More  Corn”  Book 


No.SSS 

DEERE 


&  MANSUR  CO - 

ollne >  Illinois 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

.A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  Is  in¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  suecu- 
lentrootsfor  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  thehomo 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  One 
of  Many 
Iron  Ago  Tool* 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-G.  GRENL0CH.  N.  J. 


•  mi 


SAW  your  own 
wood  .{ 


wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  arc  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shelters,  corn  huskers.  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co  .  Batavia, III. U.S.  A; 


No.  2  Multiple 
Conduit 


BUILDING 

MATERIAL 


for  houses,  barn 
and  farm  build¬ 
ings  of  every 
description. 
Stands  greater 
weight  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
free,  freight 
prepaid.  Sold 
only  in  car¬ 
loads.  Write — 
H.  B.  CAMP  CO., 
Fulton  It  I  Ur., 
PITTSUCUG,  PA. 


AGFNTS  200%  PROFiTi 

^  i  A  L/  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

Do  away  with  old  hamc  strap* 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  865  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

WHEELS?* FREIGHT  PAID  r$8. 79 

for  4  Buggy  Wheel*,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tires,  SI5.29.  I 
mfg.  wheels  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Tops  J6.60,  Shafts  $2.00.  Top 
Banks  $J3;  Harass, (5.  Learo  bow  to  bay  direct- Catalofue  Pree.  Repair 
i^Vheels.  $5.60.  Wagon  Umbrella  frkeJw  R  BOOB,  ClodooaH,  Oi 


254  PAGE-CATALOG  FREE 

TELLING  HOW  TO  SAW  LUMBER,  SHINGLES. 

wood;  grind  corn  and  wheat;  also  describ¬ 
ing  FULL  LINE  OF  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  GASOLINE 
ENGINES,  WATER-WHEELS  AND  MILL  GEARING. 
DELOACH  MILL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Box  CTfR  Bridgeport.  Alabama 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


•f?-  BUK8  EASY 

'  ^  No 


weighs 
only  4" 
lbs. 


BAW8  DOITS 
TREES 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWINC  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knile.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  No  £30  showing  Low  Price  and 
testimonials  irom  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWINC  MACHINE  CO., 

168-164  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois* 


WHY  USE  A  TEN  YEAR  NAIL  FOR 
LAYING  THIRTY  YEAR  SHINGLE? 

Send  postal  for  samples, 
prices  and  particulars  of  the 

“M.  I.  F.  GO.  ZINC  COATED” 

BRAND  OF  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

They  will  last  a  lifetime. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO., 
Branford,  Conn. 


For  Orchard  and  Farm ; 

We  make  120  sizes  and  styles  of  “Cutaway  ” 
tools  for  every  need.  Over  300,000  now  in  use. 

All  “  Cutaways”  are  intense  cultivators — will 
increase  your  crop  25  to  50  per  cent.  Our 
Double  Action  “Cutaway”  Harrow  is  a  truly 
remarkabletool.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses 
will  move  15,000  tonsof  earth  one  foot  in  a  day. 
Let  us  prove  this.  Send  for  our  FREE  booklet. 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  839  Main  Street,  Higganum.  Conn. 


The  New  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Farmers 

'  '  rT",ELLS  all  about  the  uses  of  cement  and  concrete  on  the  , 

_  ,  l  I  farm.  Teaches  and  illustrates  the  latest,  most  practical  and  ^ 

,  eS-SS;  *  improved  methods  of  construction.  Tells  what  other  farmers 

WsL\\  \  have  done,  what  you  can  do,  and  how  you  can  do  it. 

FREE  TO  YOU 

To  Keep  Yon  Up-To-Date  on  Uoei  of  Cement  and  Concrete  on  the  Farm. 

We  want  to  send  you  this  instructive,  entertaining  magazine  absolutely  free. 

Bend  us  your  name  and  address  on  coupon,  on  postal  or  In  letter. 

~  We  give  this  Journal  free, so  you  will  know  how  to  economize  in  building  by 

■  Using  Universal  Portland  Cement.  , 

This  cement  is  the  most  widely  used  by  farmers  because  best  adapted  to  all 
V  classes  of  construction,  uniformly  high  grade,  easy  to  work  with. 

A  Get  your  name  on  the  free  list  for  the  magazine,  at  once.  No  obligation 

(•A  incurred.  Address 

o\  UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

jgl  Dept.  2 .  Frick  Bldg.  -  Pittsburg.  Paq 

7  r* UnTvorTal  *lC7on7c7776  Co.,  I  accept  your  offer  to  send  mo,  postpaid  and 
r  *  entirely  free  of  cost,  your  illustrated  magazine,  “Farm  Cement  News.’ 

^ggO-PirgS^  ’  Name .  . 

YOUR  GUIDE  i  . . 

TO  QUALITY  ;  state . . . k.f.d . 
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Ruralisms 

TWO  NATIVE  NUTS. 

The  native  chestnut  shown  in  Fig. 
570  is  the  largest  I  have  seen  in  my 
travels.  The  tree  is  young,  vigorous 
and  prolific.  It  bears  good  crops  an¬ 
nually.  The  flavor  of  this  native  chest¬ 
nut  seems  to  me  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  I  have  tasted.  The  size  is  not 
quite  up  to  that  of  the  largest  Japan 
nut,  but  the  flavor  seems  far  superior. 
In  view  of  this  fine  native  nut,  together 
with  the  qualities  of  chestnut  timber 
for  posts  and  poles,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
worthy  of  propagation. 

This  native  hickory  nut,  shown  in 
Fig.  571,  grows  on  my  farm  near  my 


A  FINE  NATIVE  CHESTNUT.  Fig.  570 

home,  where  I  have  gathered  the  fine 
nuts  since  my  boyhood  days.  It  is  the 
best  nut  of  the  kind  I  have  seen,  and 
the  flavor  is  up  to  that  of  the  best  pecan 
I  have  sampled  where  grown  in  the 
pecan  country.  Of  course,  the  hull  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  that  of  most 
pecans,  but  the  kernel  will  come  out 
easily  without  any  part  of  the  shell  ad¬ 
hering  to  it.  The  flavor  is  rich  and 
“nutty.”  The  tree  is  large  and  stately, 
bears  good  crops  annually.  This  nut 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  a  wider  area 
than  that  of  the  pecan,  since  it  origi¬ 
nated  in  Virginia.  It  is  well  known 


AN  EXCELLENT  IIICKORYNUT.  Fig  571 

that  hickory  timber  is  very  valuable  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  scarcer  each  year. 
I  therefore  enter  a  plea  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  propagation  of  our  best  nut 
trees  of  the  Central  and  Northern  States 
especially.  r.  h.  price. 

Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  pictures,  natural  size, 
give  a  good  idea  of  these  nuts.  The 
chestnut  is  larger  than  the  ordinary  wild 
nut,  and  of  excellent  quality,  sweet  and 
free  from  astringency.  The  hickory  nut 
is  also  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  well  to 
try  propagation  of  any  native  nut  that 
shows  marked  superiority  to  its  kind. 


in  the  hot  Summer  sun  when  it  is  small', 
and  until  it  reaches  a  height  of  six  to 
eight  feet,  after  which  time  it  seems  to 
have  the  vitality  to  resist  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  retain  the  vigor  and  verdure  of 
its  beautiful  foliage.  Trees  one  year 
from  seed  are  from  three  to  18  inches 
in  height,  and  are  sold  very  cheap  for 
transplanting.  When  five  to  six  years 
of  age  they  are  seldom  more  than  three 
to  five  feet  in  height,  and  if  not  well 
grown  are  often  crooked  and  unsalable ; 
trees  six  feet  and  up  to  12  and  15 
feet,  straight  and  well  grown,  bring 
good  prices.  The  young  trees  can  be 
grown  or  imported  so  cheaply  that  only 
those  who  are  in  the  general  nursery 
business,  or  grow  to  supply  the  nursery¬ 
man,  can  make  any  money  out  of  it. 
“Every  man  to  his  trade.”  is  a  trite  say¬ 
ing,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
money  to  be  made  by  the  farmer  or 
fruit  grower  out  of  growing  California 
privet  or  any  other  nursery  stock  unless 
he  might  make  contracts  with  nursery¬ 
men  to  grow  it  for  them,  at  a  fair 
price  to  both.  The  nurseryman  knows 
where  to  dispose  of  his  stock;  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  him  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  and  selling,  and  advertising,  and 
reputation  has  given  him  a  market. 
None  of  these  things  is  understood  by 
the  farmer  or  fruit  grower,  and,  while 
he  might  find  it  cheaper  to  grow  his  own 
stock  than  to  buy  it,  he  would  find  it 
very  unprofitable  and  discouraging  to 
market  it.  _ e.  s.  black. 

Stock  for  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees. 

E.  L.  ./\  Grand  Rapids,  Rich. — What 
stock  should  be  used  to  produce  standard 
1>1  um  trees?  Could  Lombard  seedlings  be 
used  for  the  purpose?  If  nor.  why?  Would 
they  be  sufficiently  long-lived?  Also,  what 
stock  is  preferable  for  standard  cherry  trees 
either  sour  or  sweet? 

Ans. — The  most  popular  stock  for 
the  plum  is  Myrobalan  or  the  Horse 
plum.  The  Marianna  a  few  years  ago 
was  so  cheap  that  it  became  very  pop¬ 
ular,  but  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  very 
poor  stock.  The  Lombard  seedlings,  if 
healthy  and  vigorous,  should  make  first- 
class  stock,  or  the  seedlings  from  any 
good  strong-growing  kind  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  class  of  plum.  I  have  tried  graft¬ 
ing  and  budding  European  varieties  on 
stocks  grown  from  seed  of  the  Japans, 
but  so  far  they  have  been  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  Mazzard  is  the  best 
stock  for  the  sweet  cherry,  as  the  sweet 
cherry  is  a  large  growing  tree  and  the 
Mazzard  is  of  the  same  family  and 
growth,  growing  into  large  trees  along 
fence  rows  and  other  wild  places.  The 
Mahaleb  is  a  good  stock  for  the  sour 
cherry,  as  they  are  slower  and  dwarfer 
growers.  The  Mahaleb  is  of  the  'same 
habit  of  growth,  and  is  a  natural  or 
wild  cherry  in  France.  e.  s.  black. 


White  Gladiolus. — In  a  recent  issue 
you  speak  of  a  new  white  Gladiolus 
from  M.  Crawford,  which  excels  any¬ 
thing  you  had  seen  before.  The  White 
Lady,  a  perfectly  white  flower,  even  in¬ 
cluding  the  stamens,  was  introduced  by 
a  German  firm  about  10  years  ago.  It 
has  no  suggestion  of  pink  or  mauve 
whatever,  but  in  common  with  most 
white  flowers,  there  is  a  little  tint  of 
green  on  the  petals.  vv.  e.  s. 

London,  Ont. 


How  to  Start  Horse  Chestnuts. 

W.  8.  T.,  Sagaponack,  N.  Y. — Will  you  let 
me  know  how  to  start  horse  chestnut  seed¬ 
lings  from  the  nuts? 

Ans. — Horse  chestnuts  are  as  easily 
grown  from  the  nuts  or  seeds  as  peas 
or  beans.  Gather  the  seed  as  soon  as  it 
falls  and  mix  it  with  damp  (not  wet) 
sand,  and  keep  in  a  cool  cellar  until 
Spring.  Ordinary  soap  boxes  are  the 
best  things  to  keep  them  in.  Put  an 
inch  of  sand  on  the  bottom  of  box  before 
putting  in  any  nuts,  then  a  layer  of 
nuts  and  more  sand,  so  that  the  sand 
is  worked  all  through  the  nuts ;  when 
box  is  filled  to  three  inches  of  the  top, 
fill  up  with  sand  and  put  a  tight  cover 
on  it,  so  that  rats  and  mice  cannot 
get  at  the  nuts.  Early  in  Spring  plant 
in  good,  rich  loamy  soil  about  two  to 
three  inches  apart  in  the  row;  the  rows 
three  to  four  feet  apart;  cover  nuts 
one  inch  deep.  If  possible,  seed  should 
be  planted  where  the  young  seedlings 
would  have  partial  shade,  as  the  leaves 
of  this  tree  are  apt  to  burn  and  blight 


“For  the  Land's  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


xe  Talks 


IF  YOU  COULD  BUY  AN  AXE 


that  would  “hold  its  edge,” — that  you 
could  cut  Y  more  wood  with, — that 
would  cut  easier, — 


YOU  WOULD. -WOULDN’T  YOU? 


Ed.  Moot  used  THE /KlV  AXE 
when  he  felled,  cut  up,  split 

and  piled  5>£  cords  of  wood  in  10  hours, 
21  minutes.  _ _ 


That’s  the  Axe  YOU  want, — isn’t  it? 


Try  your  dealer, —if  he  hasn’t  the 
C.  A.  C.,  send  us  his  name.  We’ll 
send  you  “The  Story  of  Ed.  Moot  and 
THE  AXE,”  and  tell  you 

how  to  get  one. 

There  isn't  any  other  axe  “just  as  good.” 
Look  for  the  Trade  Mark. 

THE  C.  A.  C.  AXE  CO., 

39  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


San  Jose 

SCAJ^E 

Killed  at  a  Saving  of  50  Per  Cent. 

LAST  YEAR  three  large  fruit  growers  ordered  a  barrel  each 
(equal  to  800  gallons  of  solution)  of  our  spray  for  trial  in 
comparison  with  other  remedies  on  the  market. 

THIS  YEAR  those  three  growers  ordered  of  us  our  spray  for 
30,000  gallons  of  solution. 

RESULTS  tell  the  story. 

Our  sales  this  year  are  ten  times  as  large  as  last  year. 

WHITE  NOW  FOR  OUR  FliEE  HOOK  giving  in  full  reports  from  fruit  growers. 

F.  G.  STREET  &  CO.,  26  Railroad  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Twenty-five  years'  manufacturing  experience  back  of  our  product. 


Our  Guarantee  b  iust  “hobje  ?0ndmbre°t as  YOU 

“SCALECIDE” 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING -  ■  nunn 


RHODES  MFG.  CO.,  ^ 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  HICH 


f»Hoo 


applied  to  your  fruit  trees  will  absolutely  kill  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  Fungous  troubles 
controllable  in  the  dormant  season.  Five  years  of  proofs. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $0.00;  5  gal.  cans,  $3.25: 
1  gal.  cans,  $i.oo.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Dept. 
Y 


‘ Pat  d  June  2,  1 903. 


'THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


SCALEOIL 


is  a  sure  remedy  for 
San  Jose  Scale.  Write 
for  circular.  Agents 

Wanted.  CHESTER 


COUNTY-CHEMICAL  CO.,  West  Chester.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Save  Your  Crops 


From  Early  And  Late 
Frosts  With  The 

TROUTMAN 

ORCHARD 

HEATER 

FOR  BURNING  OIL 

Millions  saved  this  year. 
Write  us  for  prices  and 
full  information.  Capable 
and  responsible  agents 
wanted.  Address 
THE  ROUND  CREST 
ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 
Canon  City,  Colo. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  therefere  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  otc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  71617th  St.t  Racine,  >Vls. 


Free  Trial  To  You 


FERTILIZER  LIMEetfU,?“ 

WALTON  OIJ  Alt  IS  IKS,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Save  Your  Tree.®. 

Order  Protectors  now  and  save  your 
young  Fruit  Trees  from  being  destroyed 
by  Rabbits  and  Mice  during  the  winter. 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  can  furnish 
you  the  best  Tree  Protector  made  for 
less  than  one  cent  each. — Adv. 


The  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 


1  The  ori  ginal :  Beware  of  imitators  with 
attractive  “ads.”  Buy  the  DEYO  and  save 
yourself  trouble.  Eight  years  of  success,  and 
pleased  customers  our  reference.  Furnished 
with  114  and  3  H.P.  air-cooled  engines.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO., Binghamton, N.Y. 

CAUSTIC  LIME 

,  removes  soil  aridity  and  benefits  nearly  all  crops. 
U  se  in  Fall  or  Winter  and  get  full  benefit  the  next 
season.  Circulars  and  prices.  Address 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS,  General  Agent,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


Our  New  Trade  Mark 


BE  SURE  it  is  on 

every  bag  of  Fertilizer 
you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine 

Hubbard 
“Bone  Base” 
Fertilizers 

Our  large,  new  Factory, 
equipped  with  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  will  enable 
us  to  fill  all  orders  promptly 
in  1910. 


We  guarantee  the  Fertilizers  we  put  out  next  season  to  be  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
past.  With  good  goods,  honest  prices  and  quick  shipments,  we  know  we  can  please  you. 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers.  It  is  sent  free  to 
any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Makers  of  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base"  Fertilizers,  MIDDLETOWN.  CONN. 
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Deccm her  4, 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  (or  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

I'ablinhrd  wrcltly  by  the  Itaral  I’uliliahine  Company,  40!)  Pearl  Street,  New  fork. 

Herbert  W.  Oolungwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manacer. 

Wm.  F.  Djllon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koyirs,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*12  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
los s  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex- 
posed.  Wo  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  wc  send  it 
3  0  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Mortimer  William  Lawrence,  general  manager  of 
the  Ohio  Farmer,  died  at  his  home  near  Cleveland,  on 
November  11.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  36  years  old.  He 
was  a  successful  business  man,  respected  by  the  news¬ 
paper  fraternity  and  loved  by  his  associates. 

* 

Shall  wo  over  got  the  parcels  post?  A  few  (lays  since 
I  received  by  express  from  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  a  box, 
weighing  a  trifle  over  18  pounds.  The  charges  were  $2.25. 
Three  companies  managed  to  get  a  cut  at  It;  75  cents  each. 

Florida.  w.  j.  k. 

The  chances  are  that  if  you  would  complain  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  give  all  the 
facts  you  will  get  part  of  this  back.  That  will  be 
good  practice,  and  it  is  the  best  sort  of  work  for  a 
parcels  post.  It  will  show  you  the  power  of  a  postage 
stamp  properly  “licked”  and  also  show  the  express 
companies  what  is  coming  to  them.  We  shall  have 
no  parcels  post  in  this  country  until  we  really  show 
that  we  want  it. 

* 

The  last  tariff  “adjustment”  seems  to  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  business  of  importing  cream  from  Canada. 
The  tariff  on  butter  is  six  cents  a  pound ;  on  cream 
five  cents  per  gallon,  which  amounts  to  about  two 
cents  a  pound  for  the  butter  churned  from  it.  Thus 
by  bringing  cream  from  Canada,  churning  it  on  this 
side  of  the  line  and  selling  the  butter  at  American 
prices  the  butter-makers  can  make  a  fair  profit  on 
the  deal.  This  is  about  the  way  our  tariff  laws  work 
out  in  their  effect  upon  producers.  In  this  case  the 
butter  manufacturers  arc  helped  to  some  extent,  while 
the  producers  or  cow  keepers  receive  no  benefit,  but 

rather  an  increase  of  competition. 

* 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  has  decided  sev¬ 
eral  questions  raised  by  automobile  owners.  '  It  states 
legally  what  everyone  knew  physically,  that  the  auto 
is  a  dangerous  machine.  Taxing  the  cars  which  come 
in  from  other  States  is  really  a  form  of  license  and 
therefore  constitutional.  No  one  has  any  inherent 
right  to  use  the  roads  for  automobile  traveling,  there¬ 
fore  a  license  is  a  privilege  under  restrictions.  Any 
man  driving  a  motor  car  into  New  Jersey  is  obliged 
to  agree  to  submit  himself  to  the  State  courts,  no 
matter  what  the  law  is  where  he  came  from.  With 
its  long  and  narrow  shape  and  lying  between  two 
great  cities  New  Jersey  has  been  like  a  trough  for 
the  auto  hog! 

* 

The  picture  of  Mr.  Sherman’s  raspberry  vines  m 
that  outdoor  evaporator  will  startle  some  of  our 
berry  growers.  What  is  the  use  in  telling  about  such 
things?  No  one  can  dry  berries  in  this  way  except 
in  a  very  small  part  of  this  very  large  country.  Mr. 
Sherman  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  one  particular 
thing  best  suited  to  his  conditions  and  climate.  He 
could  grow  apples  or  Alfalfa  or  other  crops,  but  the 
dried  raspberries  are  most  profitable.  Now  right  in 
your  neighborhood  or  mine  we  can,  if  we  are  wise  and 
patient  enough,  study  out  crops  and  methods  which 
will  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  others.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  dry  raspberries  on  the  vines  and  clean 
them  in  a  thrashing  machine,  but  vre  can  learn  just 
what  our  soil  and  climate  is  best  suited  for,  and  stick 
to  that.  That  is  what  Mr.  Sherman  did,  and  it  is 
right  along  that  line  that  real  success  in  farming  is 
found,  whether  we  grow  berries  or  butter  or  beets  or 
anything  else.  Right  in  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
are  several  cases  where  men  are  working  this  very 
thing  out.  There  is  Mr.  Fagan,  who  depends  on 
fertilizers  entirely,  and  that  Massachusetts  farmer 
with  a  small  herd  of  cows  for  the  “mainspring”  of 
his  work. 


The  articles  on  the  Hitchings  orchard  have  drawn 
out  a  large  correspondence.  One  thing  is  made  sure — 
many  growers  are  working  into  some  modification  of 
this  plan.  They  understand  too  that  “mulching”  means 
the  equivalent  of  a  good-sized  cock  of  hay  around 
each  tree.  We  have  communicated  with  the  prize 
winners  at  the  recent  New  England  fruit  show,  and 
find  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  prize-winning 
apples  were  grown  in  sod.  As  a  result  of  what  we 
have  learned  in  this  discussion  we  cannot  advise  every¬ 
one  to  grow  orchards  in  sod,  yet  it  is  settled,  we 
believe,  that  in  naturally  damp  grass  lands  mulching 
will  pay.  There  are  also  thin  hill  lands  where  it  will 
pay  to  haul  straw  or  coarse  material  from  the  valleys. 

* 

And  now  it  is  the  Hope  Farm  man  who  is  in  water 
a  little  hotter  than  usual.  He  spoke  of  growing  8,000 
quarts  of  Marshall  strawberries  on  an  acre  to  be  sold 
at  15  cents  a  quart.  Now  several  people  rush  forward 
to  say  it  cannot  be  done,  and  that  such  prices  are  out 
of  the  question.  As  for  the  yield,  it  is  not  remarkable. 
Many  growers  have  picked  10,000  quarts  from  an  acre. 
As  for  price,  we  have  seen  commission  returns  which 
reported  wholesale  sales  of  50  crate  lots  at  18  and 
20  cents.  These  doubting  Thomases  must  remember 
that  within  30  miles  of  Hope  Farm,  including  Greater 
New  York,  Jersey  City,  Newark  and  other  towns 
there  are  nearly  0,000,000  people.  At  least  500,000  of 
these  rarely  consider  the  price  of  an  article  if  they 
want  it.  Many  of  them  willingly  pay  50  cents  a  box 
for  berries. 

* 

I  believe  that  our  fence  manufacturers  are  short-sighted. 
The  dissatisfaction  with  the  modern  makes  is  deep  and 
general.  Any  firm  that  will  produce  a  fence  that  will 
last  as  some  of  those  of  earlier  make  still  last  will  And 
it  highly  profitable.  a.  d.  m. 

“Short-sighted”  is  a  very  mild  term  to  use  in  this 
connection.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  wire 
fence  can  be  made  that  will  resist  rust  far  better 
than  the  stuff  we  have  been  obliged  to  use  during  the 
past  10  years.  Miles  and  miles  of  this  so-called  fence 
hang  in  rusty  strings — disgraceful  evidence  of  squan¬ 
dered  money.  The  manufacturers  now  know  how  to 
make  long-lived  wire.  With  this  knowledge  has 
come  the  time  when  some,  one  should  guarantee  that 
his  fence  will  stand  for  a  term  of  years.  Where  is 
the  man?  That  is  the  most  important  fence  question 
at  present. 

* 

“WELLS  FARGO  CUTS  BIG  DIVIDEND  MELON.” 

That  heading  blazed  out  in  the  daily  papers  last 
week.  The  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company  declared 
a  dividend  of  300  per  cent.  Its  capital  has  been 
$8,000,000,  but  the  company  has  accumulated  nearly 
$26,000,000  in  cash  and  loans.  Now  each  stockholder 
is  to  receive  two  new  shares  of  stock  for  each  one 
he  now  holds,  and  a  large  dividend  on  the  whole  thing. 
There  might  be  a  kind  of  business  in  which  such 
tremendous  earnings  would  not  concern  the  public. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  public  has  a  right  to  find 
fault.  This  vast  surplus  was  contributed  by  the 
people  in  small  sums  for  a  service  which  is  performed 
for  much  less  in  other  civilized  countries.  With  a 
fair  parcels  post  the  Wells-Fargo  Co.  could  still  pay 
its  stockholders  a  fair  dividend  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  public  would  have  saved  $15,000,000  or  more. 
Why  should  you  be  held  up  for  high  express  rates 
in  order  that  this  company  shall  have  more  money 
than  it  knows  what  to  do  with?  ‘Please  send  the 
answer  to  that  question  to  your  Congressman ! 

* 

Wf.  have  an  ambition  to  give  our  readers  the  full¬ 
est  information  regarding  the  use  of  lime  and  grow¬ 
ing  Alfalfa.  There  is  no  use  of  more  argument  to 
prove  that  one  acre  or  10  acres  of  Alfalfa  would  be 
a  great  help  to  any  farmer.  ,  The  proper  use  of  lime 
means  life  to  many  a  dead  soil.  How  shall  we  know 
when  our  soils  need  lime,  and  what  form  of  lime 
shall  we  give  them?  On  page  1043,  Dr.  Wheeler,  the 
highest  American  authority  on  lime  in  agriculture, 
discusses  this  subject.  In  addition  to  the  well-known 
test  with  litmus  paper  Dr.  Wheeler  suggests  another 
test  with  ammonia  water.  This  is  not  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  litmus  test.  Wc  might  test  a  sub¬ 
soil  or  a  soil  very  much  lacking  in  organic  matter  and 
find  the  litmus  paper  turning  red,  while  the  ammonia 
would  show  no  results  at  all.  The  latter  test  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  condition  of  this  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  When  plants  decay  in  the  soil  organic  acids  are 
produced.  If  there  are  large  quantities  of  carbonates 
of  lime  or  magnesia  in  the  soil  these  organic  acids 
unite  with  the  lime.  If  lime  and  magnesia  are  lacking 
those  organic  acids  are  free.  It  is  from  such  soils 
that  the  ammonia  water  gives  the  dark-colored  ex¬ 
tract  mentioned  by  Dr.  W  heeler.  1  he  soils  wherein 
these  acids  have  been  neutralized  by  the  lime  would 
not  give  the  dark  extract  with  ammonia.  This  con¬ 
dition  appears  to  he  best  for  Alfalfa  and  some  other 
crops,  while  many  others  do  better  in  a  slightly  acid 
dominion  which  would  make  the  litmus  paper  a  little 


red.  You  will  see  therefore  that  this  ammonia  test 
follows  the  other.  If  the  soil  in  which  it  is  used 
gives  the  dark  colored  liquid  we  may  know  that  very 
heavy  liming  should  be  given  for  Alfalfa,  and  that 

the  burned  lime  should  be  used. 

* 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Albany,  on 
Friday  of  last  week,  for  the  purpose  of  again  making 
that  organization  a  factor  in  the  agricultural  affairs 
of  the  State.  The  State  Fair  was  formerly  run  under 
the  auspices  of  this  society,  and  it  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  farm  institutes  for  a  number  of  years. 
When  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1893,  the  functions  were  taken  over,  and 
the  society  has  since  been  inactive.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  arrange  for  a  general  public  meeting 
following  the  annual  session  of  the  society  on  January 
19,  and  to  suggest  and  formulate  plans  for  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  society.  If  the  practical  farmers 
of  the  State  would  now  interest  themselves  in  this 
society,  revive  it,  and  use  it  as  an  instrument  of 
usefulness  to  themselves,  it  might  be  made  a  power 
of  great  good.  Commissioner  Pearson  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  and  we  confidently  look  to  it 

as  a  useful  factor  under  his  inspiration. 

* 

In  1906  a  case  was  started  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  by  the  Government.  The  Standard  was 
charged  with  violation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Sher¬ 
man  law  in  creating  a  monopoly  and  preventing  com¬ 
petition  in  the  sale  of  oil.  This  case  has  just  been 
decided  by  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
favor  of  the  Government.  The  court  orders  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  “dissolve”;  that  is,  to  break 
up  its  single  immense  organization  and  return  indi¬ 
vidual  power  to  the  19  corporations  which  it  has 
absorbed.  Briefly  stated,  the  court  declares  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  power  to  regulate  and  restrict  commerce 
which  passes  the  border  of  one  State  into  another. 
This  power  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  individ¬ 
uals  or  corporations  from  restraining  trade  or  pre¬ 
venting  competition.  The  court  applies  the  following 
test  of  commerce  in  deciding  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  guilty.  “If  its  necessary  effect  is  to  stifle 
or  directly  and  substantially  to  restrict  free  compe¬ 
tition  in  commerce  among  the  States  or  with  foreign 
nations  it  is  illegal  within  the  meaning  of  that  stat¬ 
ute.”  But  what  does  this  “victory”  mean  and  what  will 
it  amount  to?  The  Standard  will  naturally  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  will  mean  delay,  but  the 
case  is  so  clear  that  another  decision  against  them  is 
probable.  They  will  then  be  obliged  to  “dissolve,  but 
will  no  doubt  attempt  to  “reorganize”  in  some  new 
form  even  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  That  is 
the  history  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  big  corporations 
already.  We  do  not  expect  any  great  permanent  bene¬ 
fit  from  this  decision  unless  Congress  can  be  made  to 
pass  new  and  stronger  anti-trust  laws.  That  will  be 
impossible  until  public  sentiment  demand  such  legisla¬ 
tion  so  powerfully  that  Congress  will  not  dare  refuse. 
We  think  the  chief  result  of  this  decision  will  be  an 
increase  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  plain  people. 
It  will  help  to  convince  them  that  Congress,  the  law¬ 
making  power,  must  he  controlled  before  wc  can  hope 
for  justice.  The  courts  can  only  construe  the  laws 
as  they  are.  Congress  alone  can  change  them — there¬ 
fore  Congress  represents  the  target  for  citizens  to 
aim  at.  The  hope  of  this  nation  as  a  Republic  lies 
in  a  Congress  dominated  dirccllv  by  the  people.  Un¬ 
der  our  present  laws  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  from 
such  -a  decision,  is  that  it  will  force  public  sentiment 
to  the  point  of  demanding  what  is  needed. 

BREVITIES. 

MY  MOTTO. 

I  would  be  true,  for  there  arc  those  who  trust  me; 

I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  care; 

I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer  ; 

I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare. 

I  would  he  friend  of  nIK  the  foe,  the  friendless; 

I  would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gift ; 

I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my  weakness; 

I  would  look  up,  and  laugh,  and  love,  and  lift. 

— Howard  Arnold  Walter. 

We  know  a  brand  of  moralizing  which  seems  de¬ 
moralizing. 

An  English  sheep,  now  living,  has  a  record  of  20  years 
of  life  and  28  lambs. 

“A  holy  horror  of  debt"  is  about  the  healthiest  feeling 
a  young  man  can  have. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  prohibits  the  importation  of 
American  dogs  on  account  of  rabies. 

During  the  month  of  Juno,  1900,  the  railroads  of  this 
country  reported  total  revenues  of  $210,357,225.80.  The 
reputed  operating  expenses  were  $136,107,022.71  leaving 
$74,189,303.00  as  the  profits  for  the  month.  Even  at  that, 
they  spend  $28,586,182.33  for  the  month’s  equipment. 

As  an  example  of  the  fines  imposed  in  England,  n  man 
who  acted  as  “gangmastor”  over  two  crews  of  potato 
pickers  was  fined  because  be  had  taken  out  no  license, 
lie  was  told  that  if  he  employed  both  men  and  women 
lie  could  not  work  them  together,  but  must  have  another 
license  as  “gangmlstress.”  lie  took  out  such  a  license 
for  ills  wife. 
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“JUSTICE”  TO  THE  BURBANK  POTATO. 

Will  you  do  justice  to  Luther  Burbank  by  stating 
that  15,000,000  bushels  of  the  Burbank  potato  are 
annually  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coastf  h.  s.  l. 

Certainly,  we  arc  very  glad  to  do  full  justice  to 
Mr.  Burbank.  When  asked  how  he  proves  that  15,- 
000,000  bushels  of  Burbanks  are  grown  each  year  our 
correspondent  falls  back  upon  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Burbank  himself.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 


gives  the  total  potato  crop  on  the  Pacific  coast  for 
1008  as  follows: 

California  . . .  5,243,000  bushels 

Oregon  . . .  4,257,000 

Washington .  4,5(50,000 


Total  .  14,0(50,000 


If,  as  Mr.  Burbank  claims  15,000,000  bushels  were 
his  seedling,  the  other  varieties  made  a  very  small 
showing.  Now  practically  all  white,  oblong  potatoes 
in  the  markets  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  classed  as 
“Burbanks.”  This  is  about  the  same  as  nearly  all 
dark  grapes  in  other  markets  are  called  “Concords.” 
Taking  the  average  of  many  estimates  given  us  by 
reliable  parties  we  learn  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
potatoes  in  the  three  States  are  called  “Burbanks”, 
though  many  are  not  of  that  variety  at  all.  It  is  fair 
to  say  therefore  that  about  6,000,000  bushels— less 
than  half  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  estimate — are  produced. 
East  of  Nevada  the  variety  is  practically  unknown, 
as  we  learn  from  corresponding  with  prominent  seeds¬ 
men.  The  following  report  is  a  fair  sample: 

You  will  not  find  this  variety  listed  in  the  catalogues 
of  any  seedsmen  who  are  up  to  da/e.  The  Burbank  Is  a 
polato  long  in  shape,  medium  in  size,  of  excellent  quality, 
but  has  not  been  grown  extensively  anywhere  as  a  main 
crop  for  the  last  15  years.  The  only  section  of  the  United 
States  where  Burbanks  are  grown  extensively  enough  to 
enable  one  to  buy  them  in  car  lots  is  in  Minnesota,  and 
there  are  very  few  to  he  purchased  there. 

In  our  business  we  get  potatoes  of  the  different  varieties 
from  tin1  section  where  they  thrive  t he  best.  This  year, 
for  instance,  we  have  had  a  number  from  northern  Maine, 
some  from  parts  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Quebec,  others  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota  and 
northern  Dakota,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  buy 
a  car  of  Burbanks  in  the  States  named  except  possibly 
Minnesota.  As  to  New  York  State,  I  think  there  is  not 
a  carload  of  Burbanks  in  the  State  out  of  the  forty  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  that  the  Empire  State  has  produced  this 
season.  We  quit  growing  Burbanks  in  western  New 
York  on  account  of  their  being  such  poor  yielders  15  years 
ago,  succeeding  them  with  White  Star,  Monroe  Seedling 
and  then  with  Rural  New  Yorker,  Carman  and  Kaleigh. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  any  of  the  potatoes  of  the  Carman 
family  would  outyiehl  the  Burbank  two  to  one.  The  only 
long  white  potatoes  that  are  heavy  producers  with  which 
we  are  familiar  nowadays  are  Money  Maker,  a  potato 
introduced  by  us  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  American 
Giant;  these  are  two  good  standard  sorts,  long  and  white. 

EDWABD  F.  DIBBLE. 


THE  ONLY  HOPE  FOR  MILK  PRODUCERS. 

The  milk  trust  has  now  issued  its  defiance  to  both  the 
producers  and  the  consumers.  The  price  to  t lie  producer 
for  the  year  190!)  has  been  as  a  whole  less  than  for  the 
previous  year.  Yet  the  slight  advance  for  the  present 
month  has  l>eon  taken  as  a  pretext  to  advance  the  price 
to  the  consumer  a  cent  a  quart.  The  policy  of  the  trust 
in  denying  the  farmer  a  fair  annual  average  for  his  milk 
lias  curtailed  production,  and  i'll  the  face  of  increasing 
cost  of  production  the  supply  must,  if  present  conditions 
continue,  be  still  further  reduced.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  increased  price  to  t lie  consumer  must  tend  to  reduce 
consumption.  The  candle  is  being  burned  at  both  ends. 
It  is  high  time  the  producers  set  to  work  to  chunge  this 
state  of  affairs.  They  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands.  The  milk  is  theirs.  It  can  be  secured  nowhere 
else.  The  producers  have  only  to  organize  a  distributing 
or  selling  company ;  and  they  can  and  must  not  only 
name  their  own  price  to  the  dealers,  but  also  the  prices 
the  consumers  pay  the  dealers.  The  producers  must,  sec 
that  the  price  to  the  consumers  is  reasonable  in  order  to 
encourage  consumption,  and  absorb  the  production.  It 
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would  be  a  simple  business  proposition  to  organize  a 
distributing  company  for  the  sale  of  the  milk  supplying 
the  New  York  City  market.  Such  a  company  with  the 
control  of  the  milk  could  dictate  its  own  terms,  and  10 
per  cent  of  the  milk  bills  annually  lost  as  bad  debts, 
would  be  sufficient  capital  for  the  enterprise.  This  com¬ 
pany  would  encourage  small  dealers  who  are  now  dfriven 
out  of  (lie  business  by  the  larger  concerns.  Let  the 
organization  be  completed  with  supply  fully  controlled  and 
(lie  now  insolent  milk  barons  would  find  their  positions 
with  the  farmers  reversed.  They  would  have  no  more  to 
say  about  making  prices  than  the  producers  now  have. 
When  that  time  comes,  as  we  believe  it  soon  will,  we 
hope  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  forget  his  present 
grievances,  and  without  thought  of  retaliation  treat  the 
matter  as  it  business  proposition.  The  price  of  milk 
should  be  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit  on 
the  investment  necessary  to  produce  it,  and  the  consump¬ 
tive  price  should  he  enough  higher  to  cover  distribution 
and  an  equal  profit  on  the  capital  devoted  to  this  distri¬ 
bution.  The  producer  has  it  in  his  power  to  regulate 
it  all — now  is  the  time  to  put.  the  machine  iu  order 
to  do  it.  _ . 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Government  secret  service  agents  are  in¬ 
vestigating  t  he  affairs  of  t he  Great  Western  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  in  Colorado. 
The  Great  Western  Sugar  Company  was  organized  origin¬ 
ally  by  C.  S.  Merry  of  Denver,  and  later  went  into  the 
trust,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  purchasing 
51  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  various  Colorado  com¬ 
panies.  It  is  asserted  that  the  trust  methods  in  the  East 
were  introduced  in  that  Slate  to  force  the  independents  in 
the  State  to  come  into  the  trust  and  that  the  railroads 
were  compelled  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  The  enormous 
business  given  to  the  railroads  by  the  trust  in  the  East 
put  it  in  a  position  to  dictate  rates  in  Colorado,  and  as 
the  result  sugar  interests  have  low  rates  over  the  entire 
Western  territory  from  towns  where  plants  are  situated. 
Merchants  of  Grand  Junction  recently  complained  to  Wash¬ 
ington  that  the  factory  there  charges  more  for  sugar 
than  it  charges  merchants  of  Kansas  City  after  hauling 
the  sugar  1,000  miles.  ...  A  fire  that  originated  in 
a  garage  in  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  November  18,  destroyed 
the  Minton  House,  the  principal  hotel,  10  business  places 
and  three  dwellings,  besides  seriously  damaging  two  other 
brick  dwellings,  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of 
the  village.  The  fire  progressed  so  rapidly  that  little 
of  the  contents  of  the  burning  buildings  could  be  saved. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $150,000,  partly 
covered  by  insurance.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
November  18  the  constitutionality  of  the  amended  New 
Jersey  automobile  law  in  the  test  proceedings  instituted 
by  Richard  II.  Johnson,  of  New  York.  In  order  to  bring 
all  the  questions  sought,  to  be  raised  before  the  court  Mr. 
Johnson  started  from  New  York  In  a  car  not  registered 
in  New  Jersey  and  containing  a  quantity  of  tools  which 
he  claimed  he  was  taking  to  Philadelphia,  thereby  giving 
color  to  the  contention  that  he  was  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  lie  was  arrested  iu  Trenton,  and  thereupon 
lie  began  certiorari  proceedings  to  determine  the  rights 
of  automobiles.  The  validity  of  the  law  was  attacked 
on  the  grounds  that  it.  imposes  a  tax  upon  automobiles 
not  based  on  their  true  status  but  upon  their  horse  power, 
that  this  is  a  double  tax,  the  first  tax  being  levied  by  the 
assessors  of  taxes;  that  automobiles  are  put  in  a  special 
class  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  from  which  class  is 
excluded  property  similar  in  character;  that;  the  imposi¬ 
tion  is  a  State  tax  upon  the  business  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  so  violative  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
lastly  that  the  act  requiring  a  non-resident  to  designate 
tin  agent  upon  whom  process  may  be  served  in  this  State 
discriminates  against  citizens  of  other  States. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Sanborn,  Van  Devanter,  Hook  and 
Adams  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  sitting 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  I>ouls,  Ui  favor 
of  the  Government  in  its  suit  to  dissolve  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  handed  down  November  20,  not  only  returns 
the  control  of  the  Standard’s  numerous  subsidiary  com- 
pnuys  to  their  separate  stockholders  but  enjoins  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  or  its  agents  from  voting  any  stock  it 
holds  in  the  subsidiary  companies.  The  decision  also 
forbids  the  subsidiary  companies  from  paying  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  any  dividends  on  the  stock  it  holds  in 
them.  ...  On  Saturday,  November  20,  one  week  after 
the  fire  in  the  St.  Paul  mine  at  Cherry,  Ill.,  whi'eh  had 
entombed  over  300  men,  20  men  were  rescued!  alive  from 
a  distant  tunnel  The  survivors  were  carried  in  twos  and 
threes  from  the  little  chamber  of  safety  which  they  had 
built  up  with  their  own  tools  when  escape  was  cut  off 
by  the  flames  and  explosions  of  the  previous  Saturday. 
Their  only  food  had  been  scraps  left  in  their  lunch  palls 
when  they  walled  themselves  in.  By  a  strange  freak  of 
fate,  it  was  a  week  to  the  exact  minute  from  the  time 
when  the  first  wisp  of  hay  in  the  mule  stable  caught  tiro 


until  the  first  of  the  living  men  was  found.  One  of  the 
imprisoned  men  lived  through  the  whole  week  of  suffering, 
only  to  die  ns  t lie  rescue  party  reached  his  slue.  The 
poisonous  gases  have  made  the  work  of  rescue  slow  and 
extremely  dangerous. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  North  German  Lloyd  liner 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  sailed  November  23,  with  it  box  of  the 
finest  apples  ever  raised  ib  the  Middle  West  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  German  Emperor.  The  apples  won  the  first, 
prize  in  an  exhibition  at  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  and  were 
given  to  N.  Kaumanns,  Die  agricultural  attache  of  the 
German  Embassy  at  Washington,  to  send  to  the  Emperor 
ns  a  sample  of  American  fruit.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
liner  at  Bremen  a  special  messenger  will  take  the  apples 
to  Berlin.  There  were  2,500  barrels  of  other  American 
apples  on  the  steamship.. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
forty-third  annual  meeting  at.  Columbus,  Ohio,  January 
11-12,  1910.  Grant  Ditchings,  Die  widely  known  and 
successful  orchardist  of  New  York  will  deliver  two  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  outside  speakers  will  be  present.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Ohio  State  Society  is  larger  to-day  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years,  numbering  more  than  three 
hundred  of  Buckeye  orchardlsts,  gardeners  antil  home- 
owners.  F.  II.  Ballou,  Secretary,  Newark,  Ohio. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  SELLING  FRUIT.— On  page  911 
we  made  a  statement  about  the  Canandaigua  Lake  Fruit 
Growers’  Association.  This  is  a  new  co-opera tive  body 
associated  with  the  larger  organization  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Rochester.  The  Canandaigua  association  was 
started  late  in  the  season,  yet  it  lias  accomplished  con¬ 
siderable.  Over  (50  carloads  of  fruit  have  been  handled 
by  it  this  year,  and  shipped  to  the  following  points: 
Portland,  Maine,  Providence,  It.  I.,  Paducah,  Ivy.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sou t  it  Carolina,  Lan¬ 
caster  and  Allentown,  Pa.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Fayetteville, 
N.  C.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  and  other  points.  Without  this 
association  and  this  method  of  shipping  probably  most  of 
this  fruit  would  have  gone  to  a  few  markets,  taking  its 
chances  with  fruit  from  all  over  the  country  which  was 
dumped  into  these  places.  'Phis  wide  distribution  has 
not  only  furnished  an  outlet  for  fruit,  hut  has  advertised 
the  produce  from  that  part  of  New  York.  The  present 
outlook  for  this  association  is  good.  The  first  season  is 
always  the  hardest  and  markets  this  year  have  bc^n 
particularly  hard.  While  tit  present  the  organization 
caters  principally  to  fruit  growers  the  intention  is  to 
include  later  the  growers  of  every  kind  of  produce.  The 
city  of  Canandaigua  lias  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  is 
promoting  the  interests  of  that  place.  Rightly,  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  formed  this  fruit  organization  are  urging 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  unite  with  them  and  build 
a  storehouse,  so  that  fruit  can  be  stored  and  hold  for  the 
market.  This  is  the  right  way  to  get  at  it,  because  the 
interests  of  town  and  country  are  bound  together,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Canandaigua,  like  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Boston,  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  combine  with  the  fruit  growers  in  order  to 
handle  the  crop  fo  the  best  advantage,  because  the  more 
business  that  pours  Into  these  places  will  be  better  for 
the  homo  market  and  for  all  lines  of  home  business. 
Our  friends  in  Central  New  York  are  going  at  this 
matter  in  just  the  right  way  and  we  wish  them  every 
success. 


I  have  been  thinking  of  sending  you  a  sample  of  our 
black  nightshade  fruit.  It  is  a  very  troublesome  weed 
or  pest  here  and  will  fake  care  of  itself  among  our 
flowers,  gardens  and  fruit  trees,  and  will  soou  take  full 
charge  anil  keep  if  unless  dug  out  and  destroyed.  It  grows 
in  hush  form  sometimes  as  much  as  10  feet  high,  and 
spread  of  branches  as  much.  It  makes  itself  at  home 
everywhere,  and  grows  from  January  1  to  January  1.  with 
surprising  energy,  and  with  a  display  of  buds,  blossoms, 
green  and  ripe  fruit  which  is  “wonderful  !”  The  berries 
may  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  “Wonderberry,”  hut 
the  flavor  is  similar,  not  quite  the  same ;  but  you  will 
not  hanker  for  that  fruit  when  we  have  apples,  pears, 
grapes,  berries,  etc.,  in  profusion.  The  Burbank  Wonder- 
berry  grows  more  in  vine  form  and  trails  on  the  ground, 
but  the  fruiting  propensity  is  about  the  same.  Our 

nightshade  grows  in  shade  or  sunlight,  anywhere;  the 
seeds  fall  or  are  seatteredl  by  the  birds.  It  starts  up  in 
our  pasture  lands  among  the  rocks  or  hushes,  hut  hungry 
cattle  and  horses  will  keep  it.  in  subjection.  The  farmers 
of  Carpinteria  have  nearly  finished  their  harvest  of  wal¬ 
nuts  aud  Lima  beans.  Borne  few  walnuts  to  glean  yet. 
and  a  few  late  Lima  beans  to  thrash.  We  have  hail 

several  light  rains,  about  2%  Inches  all  told.  Grass  has 
started  and  the  weeds  begin  to  grow,  so  the  cultivation 
for  another  crop  is  already  begun.  It  is  just  a  constant 
care  aud  work  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  weeds  and 

make  the  soil  ready  for  another  planting  season.  Grain 

for  lay  and  peas  sown*  etc.  o.  n.  <■. 

Santa  Barbara  County,  Cal. 


Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt 

is  the  greatest  weather- 
resister  known.  It  makes 
roofing  last.  We  use  it  to 
make  Genasco — and  we 
own  the  Lake. 

If  you  want  your  roof 
insured  against  leaks,  dam¬ 
ages,  and  repairs  get 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Mineral  and  smooth  surface. 
Look  for  the  trade-mark.  In¬ 
sist  on  the  roofing-  with  the 
thirty-two-million-dollar  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  samples  and 
the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of 
asphalt  and  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  ready  roof¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business ! 

I  will  furnish  the  capital  and  the  advertising.  I  want 
one  sincere,  earnest  man  In  every  town  and  township. 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  llui filers.  Small  business  men,  uny- 
one  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 
“COMMEKCIAL  DEMOCRACY,”  Dept.  D.36,  Elyria,  Ohio 
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ATLAS 


.  One  of  the  150 
illustrations  in  our 
new  Cement  Booh 
Sent  Tree 


Use  Concrete 

A  fence-post  made  of  concrete  never 
rots,  or  wears  out.  Any  farmer  can  make 
concrete  fence-posts  indoors  during  the 
dull  Winter  season,  and  have  them  ready 
for  use  when  Spring  comes. 

Our  FREE  Cement  Book 

“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” 

tells  all  about  concrete.  It  gives  directions  for  making  and 
handling  this  economical  and  everlasting  building  material 
in  over  a  hundred  ways.  It  tells  how  to  mix  concrete  in 
proper  proportion,  and  includes  specifications,  sectional 
drawings,  and  photographs  of  the  smaller  constructions  that 
can  be  made  by  any  farmer  himself.  There  are  168  pages 
and  over  150  illustrations. 

ATIAitet, CONCRETE 

In  making  concrete  it  is  important  that  ATLAS 
Portland  Cement  be  used.  ATLAS  is  the  standard 
American  Brand  of  cement.  It  was  bought  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  the  Panama  Canal.  There  is 
only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manufactured — the  best 
that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  everybody. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  22,  30  Broad  Street  New  York 

Daily  Productive  Capacity,  over  50,000  barrels — 
the  largest  in  the  World. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  SAINT. 

The  Little  Cherubs  whispered, 

“What  strange,  new  soul  is  this, 

Who  cometh  with  a  robe  besmirched 
T'nto  the  Place  of  Bliss?’’ 

Then  spake  the  Eldest  Angel, 

“The  robe  he  wears  is  fair — < 

The  groping  fingers  of  the  poor 
•Have  held  and  blessed  him  there.’’ 

The  Little  Cherubs  whispered, 

“Who  comes  to  be  our  guest 
With  dust  about  his  garment’s  hem 
And  stains  upon  his  breast?’’ 

Then  spake  the  Eldest  Angel, 

“Most  lovely  Is  the  stain — 

The  tears  of  those  he  comforted 
Who  may  not  weep  again.” 

The  Little  Cherubs  whispered, 

“What  strange,  new  soul  is  he 
Who  cometh  with  a  burden  here 
And  bears  it  tenderly?’’ 

Then  spake  the  Eldest  Angel, 

“He  bears  his  life’s  award— 

The  burden  of  men’s  broken  hearts 
To  place  before  the  Lord. 

“The  dust  upon  his  garment’s  hem — 

My  lips  shall  bow  to  it ; 

The  stains  upon  the  breast  of  him 
Are  gems  thrice  exquisite. 

Oh,  little  foolish  Cherubs, 

What  truth  is  this  ye  miss? — 

There  comes  no  saint  to  Paradise 
Who  does  not  coma  like  ihis.', 

— Theodosia  Garrison  in  Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 

* 

When  making  a  batch  of  rusks  by  any 
preferred  recipe,  some  of  the  dough  will 
be  found  an  acceptable  for/  ....cion  for 
an  apple  cake.  When  molding  the  rusks 
make  a  flat  cak.  of  any  size  desired, 
let  it  rise  a  little  then  cover  with  thinly 
sliced  apple,  lib  ally  seasoned  with  but¬ 
ter,  sugar  and  ^pice,  and  bake.  Coffee 
cake  can  also  oe  made  from  the  same 
dough  by  reserving  a  portion,  to  which 
currants  and  raisins  may  be  added,  the 
cake  being  made  into  a  ring  or  twist 

and  covered  with  a  plain  icing. 

* 

Veal  kidneys  are  very  nice  cooked  as 
follows :  Cut  two  kidneys  into  slices 
half  an  inch  thick,  trimming  off  loose 
skin.  Melt  a  little  butter  in  a  small 
saucepan ;  when  hot  put  in  the  kidney, 
shake  around  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  add  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  a  little  thyme  and  a  bit  of 
chopped  lemon  peel.  Stir  in  a  cupful 
of  soup  stock  or  gravy  well  seasoned, 
simmer  20  minutes.  Prepare  some  neat 
squares  of  buttered  toast,  put  the  kid¬ 
ney  on  the  toast  and  serve  very  hot. 

* 

An  occasional  brushing  of  the  teeth 
with  baking  soda,  in  place  of  ordinary 
tooth  powder,  will  be  found  useful  in 
preventing  the  formation  of  tartar,  and 
keeping  the  teeth  clean.  People  differ 
much  in  this  respect,  some  showing  very 
little  tartar  formation,  while  with  others 
it  is  a  constant  trouble.  Where  the 
teeth  are  chalky,  with  poor  enamel,  the 
daily  use  of  milk  of  magnesia  as  a  mouth 
wash  will  be  found  excellent  as  a  pre¬ 
servative;  it  seems  really  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  enamel.  Its  use  is 
often  very  necessary  in  the  case  of 
children  recovering  from  any  eruptive 
disease. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


•One  of  our  friends  whimsically  sug¬ 
gests  the  desert-island  test  as  a  means  of 
determining  character  and  disposition; 
that  is,  in  considering  anyone’s  personal 
qualities,  just  ask  yourself  whether  he 
would  be  a  congenial  companion  if  one 
were  cast  away  on  a  desert  island.  Very 
few  people  seem  likely  to  measure  up 
to  this  severe  test,  for  little  defects  of 
character  would  soon  become  big  ones 
under  conditions  of  hardship,  danger 
and  isolation.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  instances  on  record  where 
plain  and  ordinary  people,  who  seem  lost 
in  the  mass  under  commonplace  condi¬ 
tions,  have  risen  to  heroic  heights  where 
the  desert-island  test  has  been  actually 
applied.  While  few  of  us,  fortunately, 
are  exposed  to  the  full  rigors  of  such 
a  test,  it  is  a  fact  that  an  isolated  farm¬ 
house  in  the  stress  of  Winter  weather 
gives  some  imitation  of  it.  When  the 
family  is  shut  in  together,  dependent 


on  one  another  for  pleasures  and  recrea¬ 
tions,  without  the  stimulus  of  outside 
associations,  faults  and  virtues  alike 
become  conspicuous,  and  peculiarities 
ordinarily  little  noticed,  “get  on  one’s 
nerves.”  Happy  the  family  that  can 
so  combine  books,  work  and  recrea¬ 
tion  that  these  shut-in  days  bring  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit. 

* 

Newspaper  reports  tell  about  a  girl 
who  recently  received  a  band  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  night  riders  with  a  Winchester 
rifle  and  forced  them  to  disperse,  thus 
protecting  her  father,  whom  the  maraud¬ 
ers  intended  to  lash  in  their  customary 
manner.  About  the  same  time  a  New 
York  woman  routed  an  armed  burglar 
who  was  looting  her  husband’s  cash  box, 
with  red  pepper.  This  truly  domestic 
weapon  caused  the  arrest  of  the  burg¬ 
lar,  for  though  he  got  away  for  the 
moment,  his  distressing  sneezes  as  he 
escaped  prevented  the  establishment  of 
an  alibi.  There  is  no  particular  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  either  of  these  occur¬ 
rences;  they  merely  illustrate  the  fact 
that  no  one  can  ever  be  quite  sure  how 
any  individual  woman  will  act  under 
an  unusual  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances. 


FOUNDED  1842 


Dress  Economy 

Beautiful  cotton 
dresses  need  not  be 
expensive. 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Black  &  White  Prints 

are  charming  cali¬ 
coes  of  the  highest 
quality,  fast  color, 
and  pretty  new  de¬ 
signs  that  make  up 
into  beautiful  dress¬ 
es  of  moderate  cost 
and  long-wearing 
quality. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson -F.ddy- 
stone  Prints  write  us  his  name.  We'll 
help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Pont  Throw  it  Away 


Household  Expenditures. 

For  two  years  I  have  kept  an  account/* 
of  the  money  I  have  expended  for  gro¬ 
ceries,  meat,  fruit,  help  and  clothing. 
We  live  as  well  as  ai^one  needs  to  live ; 
entertain  in  our  simple  way  a  great 
many  people.  Our  clothing  is  of  good 
quality,  but  simple  and  of  no  great  quan¬ 
tity,  yet  we  are  never  shabbily  dressed. 
There  is  nothing  wasted  as  I  can  see,  vet 
whenever  my  month’s  account  grows 
larger  than  the  amount  I  at  first  allowed 
myself,  I  grow  severe  in  judging  myself, 
and  think  surely  any  wise,  economical 
woman  on  a  farm  should  live  within 
that  amount.  I  ask  my  husband,  and  he, 
of  course,  will  admit  of  no  fault  in  the 
management.  I  suppose  he  is  like  the 
married  juryman  who,  when  asked 
whether  he  had  formed  an  opinion,  an¬ 
swered  :  “Not  for  seven  years.”  1  ask  a 
few  friends  among  farmers’  wives,  but 
they  have  never  kept  any  account,  and 
seem  to  have  no  idea  whatever  of  what 
it  costs  to  live  on  a  farm. 

I  want  to  be  judged  by  fair-minded 
persons,  by  comparison,  not  with  the 
rich  or  the  dreadfully  poor,  but  by  such 
as  we,  hard-working  folks,  who  like 
plenty  to  eat  and  to  wear,  but  who 
earnestly  desire  not  to  be  extravagant. 
My  husband  keeps  no  account  of  his  ex¬ 
penditures  or  income,  or  I  should  know 
more  about  what  I  should  spend.  What 
I  want  is  intelligent  opinion  on  what 
amount  of  money  should  suffice  a  fam- 
ily,  according  to  size,  and  what  amount 
a  woman  should  allow  herself  for  cloth¬ 
ing?  The  answer,  of  course,  could  be: 
“According  to  her  means.”  That  is  not 
what  I  want.  I  want  to  live  on  as  little 
as  I  can  desirably  and  devote  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  means,  if  there  be  any, 
to  various  other  worthy  purposes.  Can’t 
we  have  a  discussion  of  this?  l.  s. 


Docs  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 


"WNretrcH 

They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils—  tin 
brass, copper,  graniteware,  hot  water  bags 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 
.  can  use  them ;  lit  any  surface;  two  mill  ion 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  sizes.  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette Mfg.  Co.,  Bo*  1 1  o,  Amsterdam,  M.  Y. 
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•2.  These  rich  farms  can  now  be  bought  at  the 
bw  price  of  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre, 
two  and  three  crops  a  year. 

CL  Lacated  in  the  most  fertile  section  of  the  truck¬ 
ing  and  farming  districts  along  the  new  Virginian 
Railway.  Fine  climate — abundance  of  timber  and 
water.  Write  for  catalogue  and  information: 
B.  E.  RICE,  Agent.  Industrial  Dept., 
Virginian  Railway,  Dep. G, Norfolk,  Va. 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
— $5  to  $10  per  acre— 


Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big:  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes.  String  Beans, 
preen  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses.  Cattle, Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

II.  F.  Smith,  Trmf.  Mgr.,  N.C.i  St  L.Ry.,DeptO,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


More  About  Samp. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  about  samp, 
I  will  say  that  I  was  raised  on  samp, 
thank  the  Lord.  It  and  apple  pie  consti¬ 
tuted  our  Sunday  dinner  for  years  back 
in  the  60s  and  7(>’s.  Wish  I  had  some 
of  it  now !  It  was  made  of  selected  yel¬ 
low  flint  corn.  My  father  used  to  take 
the  corn  to  a  nearby  water  mill  in 
Eastern  New  York,  and  have  it  cracked 
to  about  the  size  of  buckwheat.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  was  sifted  after  crack¬ 
ing,  but  that  would  not  be  objectionable 
I  think  it  was  soaked  over  night  and 
then  cooked  like  ordinary  cornmeal 
mush,  but  my  mother  started  the  cook¬ 
ing  before  or  soon  after  ‘breakfast 
Sunday  morning,  and  just  before  going 
to  church  placed  it  on  the  back  of  the 
stove.  By-  dinner  time  it  may  have  been 
either  warm  or  cool.  In  either  case  it 
was  greatly  relished  by  every  member  of 
the  family,  being  eaten  with  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  sweet  milk  with  all  of  its  cream. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  name  samp 
makes  me  hungry  for  it.  I  must  have 
some  more  of  it.  f.  e.  aspinwall. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

jVhat  Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  Says  About  II; 

Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  owns  a  section 
land  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Ho 
has  said  in  an  interview: 

“As  an  American  I  am  delighted 
to  see  the  remarkable  progress  of 
Western  Canada.  Our  people  aro 
flocking  across  the  boundary  in 
thousands,  and  I  have  not  yet  met 
one  who  admitted  ho  had  made  a 
mistake.  They  are  all  doing  well. 
There  is  scarcely  a  community  in 
the  Middle  or  Western  States  that 
has  not  a  representative  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.” 

1 125  MillionBushelsof  Wheat  ini  909 

Western  Canada  field  crops  for  1909  will 
easily  bring  $170,000,000.00  in  cash 
Free  Homesteads  or  100  acres, 
and  pre-emption  of  ICO  acres  at 
$.>.00  ail  acre.  Railway  and  Land  Com- 
panics  have  land  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Many  farmers  have  paid  for  their 
land  out  of  t  he  proceeds  of  one  crop. 
Splendid  climate,  good  schools, 
excellent  railway  accommodation, 
low  freight  rates,  wood,  water  and 
lumber  easily  obtainable. 

For  pamphlet  "Last  Boat  West,”  particulars 
as  to  suitable  location  and  low  settlers’  rate 
apply  to  Siip’t  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.! 
or  to  the  Canadian  Government  Agent.  (5) 

J.  O.  Duncan.  Canadian  Government 
Agent,  Boom  30,  Syracuse  Bunk  Build- 
tug.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


December  4, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Iowa 

Arctic 


See  the  Heavy 
Cum  Toe  Cap 


the  Samson1 
Extension 

Strong;  at  the  Right  Places 

Do  you  want  your  arctics  to  wear?  Do  you 
want  your  arctics  to  last  and  not  break  out  at 
the  toe  or  heel  ?  Gold  Cross  Arctics  look  di  ffer- 
ent  and  are  different  from  others.  The  IOWA 
Arctic  is  one  of  them.  It  is  just  as  good  as  it 
looks.  “Samson”  Extension  Heels  and  the 
Heavy  Gum  Toe  Caps  mean  better  wear. 
They  insure  strength  at  the  right  places. 

When  you  want  any  kind  of  a  rubber  boot  or 
shoe  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Gold 
Cross  Brand.  They  are  made  of  fine  rubber  and 
are  always  the  best  for  the  money. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  promptly 
fitted  out. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Look  lor  lha 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Cold  cross 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT -- proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
tie*  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money.  » 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 

Don’t  Punish  Yourself  And  The  Clothes 

any  more  by  rubbing  them.  Clean  them  with  the 
“  EASY  ”  non-l'riction  steel  washer.  It  lasts  a  life¬ 
time  and  saves  its  price  four  times  a  year.  Onr 
now  book,  worth  dollars  to  you,  is  free. 

DODGE  8  ZUILL,  224-T  Dillaye  Bldg. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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For  this 
Low 

Down  ^ 
AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


Get  better  value.  Save  money. 

Deal  with  the  actual  manu-  ^ - 

facturcrs.  Our  catalog  tells  J 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur¬ 
chase, long  time  of  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


KFIIII  A  ”v  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

m  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Nv'ith  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  l’enn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Uonarcb  Machinery  Co*  609  CorOandt  Bldg..  New  Yorli 


WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorhoree  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


|  SELL  FARMS  IN  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  In  U.  8. 


I  and  stock.  Write  for  list. 


Fruit,  grain 
J.  D.  8.  HANSON,  ltart,  Midi. 
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FLORIDA  WANTS  HOMESEEKERS  AND  HAS  GREAT 
INDUCEMENTS  TO  OFFER. 

In  the  Land  of  Manatee  (west  coast)  you  can  grow  bigger 
crops  at  less  expense  than  elsewhere.  Fruits  and  vegetables  grow 
like  magic  in  the  rich  soil.  A  ten  acre  farm  can  be  bought  very 
reasonably,  and  will  net  more  than  a  hundred  acres  in  any 
Northern  State.  Fruit  Crops  net  $500  to  $2,500  per  acre. 
Vegetables  $1,000. 

W rite  for  our  booklet,  written  by  a  western  man,  containing 
full  information  and  homeseeker’s  rates. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Industrial  Agent, 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  NORFOLK,  VA. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  apron  patterns  shown  can  be 
made  in  a  variety  of  fine  vvlii'.c  materials, 
and  are  also  charming  in  (lowered  dim¬ 
ity  or  batiste.  Both  the  pointed  aprons 
are  cut  in  three  sections,  for  the  bib, 
the  centre  section  extends  above  the 
waist  line.  The  round  aprons  are  made 
in  one  piece  each  and  the  one  to  the 
right  is  trimmed  on  indicated  lines.  Ties 
and  a  belt  finish  the  upper  edges  of  all. 


The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
any  apron  is  one  yard  27  or  .'56,  %  yard 
44  inches  wide  with  3)4  yards  of  inser¬ 
tion,  3%  yards  of  edging  for  pointed 
apron  with  bib,  2)4  yards  of  insertion, 
3*4  yards  of  edging  for  pointed  apron 
without  bib;  five  yards  of  insertion, 
three  yards  of  edging  for  round  apron 
without  pockets,  two  yards  of  insertion, 
three  yards  of  edging  for  round  apron 
with  pockets.  The  pattern  6480  is  cut 
in  one  size  only;  price  10  cents. 

Every  variation  of  the  yoke  skirt  is 
in  style  just  now.  This  one  is  simple 
and  very  generally  becoming,  and  is 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  seasonable  ma¬ 
terials.  The  skirt  portion  is  straight, 
and  consequently  can  be  used  for  bor¬ 
dered  materials,  as  well  as  for  plain  ones. 
The  yoke  is  circular  and  smooth  over 
the  hips.  One  of  the  pretty  fashionable 
plaid  woolen  materials  makes  the  skirt 
illustrated.  The  skirt  consists  of  the 
yoke  and  the  plaited  portion,  the  yoke 
is  fitted  by  means  of  darts,  and  the 
straight  plaited  portion  is  laid  in  back¬ 
ward  turning  plaits,  that  are  pressed 
flat  and  give  long  lines.  The  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  back.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  6)4  yards  27,  4*4  yards  44  or  3)4 


6479  Straight  Plaited  Skirt  with  Yoke, 
22  to  30  waist. 


yards  52  inches  wide,  w:dth  of  skirt  at 
lower  edge  yards.  The  pattern 

6479  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28 
and  30  inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents. 


Curing  Wings. 

I  would  like  to  cure  some  wings,  so 
that  the  moths  would  not  care  to  go  in 
them.  Would  some  one  who  has  had 
experience  offer  advice?  h.  b. 


Winter  Parsley. — If  the  housekeepers 
who  use  parsley  freely  for  seasoning 
and  decorating  would  transplant  a  few 
roots  into  a  flower  pot,  or  sow  a  few' 
seeds,  they  would  have  a  pretty  plant 
for  the  kitchen  window,  both  useful 
and  ornamental.  n.  v.  d. 


Home  Nrfture  Study. 

The  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture 
has,  for  several  years,  been  sending  out 
leaflets  especially  designed  for  use  in 
the  rural  schools  of  the  State.  There 
have  been  six  thousand  copies  in  each 
issue — there  are  about  twelve  thousand 
schools.  Each  teacher  receiving  a  coov 
has  been  asked  to  preserve  it  for  future 
use.  Probably  but  a  small  percentage  of 
the  copies  are  available  to-day.  Our 
teaching  force  is  constantly  changing, 
so  but  very  few  of  the  schools  are  get¬ 
ting  the  benefit  of  these  most  valuable 
lessons.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that 
the  most  inexperienced  teacher,  with 
just  a  little  enthusiasm,  cannot  fail  to 
make  the  lessons  interesting  to  her  pupils 
and  gain  both  knowledge  and  increased 
power  of  observation  for  herself.  No 
subject  taught  is  of  more  importance 
than  this  subject  of  nature-study.  With 
eyes  that  see  not  and  cars  that  hear 
not.  thousands  of  people  drag  out  a 
sordid  existence,  while  surrounded  by 
objects  of  interest  and  beauty.  Our 
boys  and  girls  are  being  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see,  and  to  hear  more,  if 
our  school  officers  and  teachers  are  doing 
their  duty. 

How  many  of  us  neither  see  nor  hear 
the  bird  in  the  tree  above  us!  11  low 
many  of  us  pass  the  mossy,  ferny  rock, 
the  dainty  clump  of  violets,  the  waving 
plumes  of  the  goldenrod  and  never 
know  we  have  passed  them  !  The  child 
trained  to  observe  the  teeming  life  about 
him — to  know  intimately  tree  and  (lower, 
insect  and  bird — cannot  help  seeing  and 
hearing.  His  knowledge  increases  every 
day  he  lives,  and  his  life  is  proportion¬ 
ately  richer.  The  day  is  here  when  the 
farmer,  to  be  successful,  must  know  the 
plant  and  animal  lie  deals  with  as  his 
grandfathers  never  dreamed  of  knowing 
them.  He  must  know  the  constituents 
of  his  soil,  that  he  may  add  what  is 
lacking.  He  must  know  the  insect  life, 
that  he  may  find  means  of  destroying 
the  harmful  and  preserving  the  benefi¬ 
cial.  He  must  know  so  many  things  that 


he  must  begin  learning  them  while  yet 
a  boy.  We  should  then  see  to  it  that 
the  teaching  of  nature  study  in  our 
schools  is  not  a  mere  farce. 

If  our  particular  teacher  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  October  leaflet  this  year,  let 
us  make  it  our  business  to  help  in  get¬ 
ting  one,  and  see  that  it  is  given  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  the  school  library. 
This  leaflet  contains  lessons  on  “Mush¬ 
rooms  and  Other  Fungi,”  "The  Newt. 
Eft.  or  Salamander,”  “Thistles,”  and 
“The  Mosquito.”  Subjects  that  we  don't 
merely  read  about,  but  can  go  out  and 
look  at.  handle  and  know  intimately. 
The  pity  is  that  every  one  of  these  na¬ 
ture-study  leaflets  that  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  cannot  be  in  every  school,  effi- 1 
ciently  used  by  every  teacher. 

N.  c.  R. 


French  Puffs. — Beat  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  with  a  pint  of  rich  milk  until 
very  light  add  a  cupful  of  finely  sifted 
flour  and  a  smaller  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar,  with  the  grated  peel  of  half  a 
lemon,  beating  slowly  all  the  time.  Bake 
in  buttered  tins  in  a  hot  oven.  Turn 
out,  sift  with  powdered  sugar  over  them, 
and  serve  with  hot  lemon  sauce. 

Orange  Shortcake. — To  one  quart  of 
flour  add  one  teaspoon ful  of  salt,  two 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder  (heaping), 
two  tablespoons  of  butter  and  one  pint 
of  milk.  Sift  salt  and  baking  powder  to¬ 
gether  with  the  flour.  Rub  in  the  butter, 
cold,  add  the  milk.  Mix  all  to  a  soft 
dough.  Bake  in  two  layers.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  the  oranges,  six  in  number,  remove 
all  the  white.  Cut  in  small  dice.  Re¬ 
serve  two  of  the  oranges  for  the  sauce. 
Butter  the  layers  while  hot,  and  gener¬ 
ously  spread  the  bottom  and  top  layer 
with  the  orange,  sprinkling  well  with 
powered  sugar.  Serve  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  sauce:  Beat  to  a  stiff  froth  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  stir  in  powdered 
sugar  to  make  creamy,  add  the  two  or¬ 
anges  previously  prepared,  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  melted  butter  and  the  grated  rind 
of  one  orange;  stir  a'l  well  together. 


Nature  makes  the  cures 
after  all. 

Now  and  then  she  gets 
into  a  tight  place  and  needs 
helping  out. 

Things  get  started  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Something  is  needed  to 
check  disease  and  start  the 
system  in  the  right  direction 
toward  health. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  withhypophosphites 
can  do  just  this. 

It  strengthens  the  nerves, 
feeds  famished  tissues,  and 
makes  rich  blood. 

FOR  SALF,  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Send  10c.,  numo  of  paper  ami  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Saving  Bank  and  Oiiild's  Sketch- iiook. 
Each-  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St,  New  York 


FARM  USES 

of  CARBOLINEUM  are  completely  explained  in 

BULLETIN  26 

covering  Kinds  and  Habits  of  Lice— The  care  of 
silos.  Preservative  treatment  of  Shingles  aud 
Fence  posts  and  the  care  of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees. 
Mailed  free  upon  request. 

ENDORSED  BY  C.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

181  Franklin  Strsst,  Now  York 


BIG  POULTRY  BOOK  FREE 

1C4  pages;  tells  how  to  build  houses,  run  Incubators,  caro 
for  the  chicks, get  winter  eggs,  etc.;  in  fact  All  About  how 
to  make  big  money  with  poultry,  l’riee,  50  cents,  but  it 
—  is  Froo  with  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
EfewASJ?  Poultry  Tribune,  a  big  monthly  POULTRY 
MAGAZINE  of  50  to  100  pages  each  month; 
finely  illustrated,  aud  full  of  the  very  best 
poultry  Information  from  the  pens  of  the 
most  successful  poultry  men  and  women 
■  -A-  ?  in  the  United  States;  50  cents  per  year,  aud 

the  Big  Book  Froo.  Sample,  5  cents. 

R.  R.  FISHER,  Pub’r,  Dopt.1B.  Mount  Morris,  III. 
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A  Great  Response 

Thousands  of  My  Farmer  Friends  Have 
Accepted  My  4  Months’ Free-Trial  Offer 
on  the  National  Magazine. 

NOW,  Let  Me  Send  It  to  YOU.  And  Your  Choice  of  These 
Splendid  Gift  Books, “HEART  THROBS”  and  “THE  HAPPY 
HABIT,”  Absolutely  Free. 

I  KNEW  that  the  good  farmer  folks  wanted  the  kind  of  reading  I  am  giving 
in  National  Magazine.  But,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  enormous  demand 
that  followed  my  last  month’s  announcement.  The  results  were  amazing. 
Thousands  accepted  my  offer  last  month.  This  month  I  expect  you  to  accept 
my  offer,  and  prove — entirely  at  my  risk — how 
the  National  Magazine  will  please  you.  Won’t 
you  accept  it  today? 

These  Great  Gift 
Books  Free 

“Heart  Throbs ” 

The  Old  Scrap  Book 

•was  compiled  by  the  readers  of  the  National 
Magazine— 50,000  of  them. 

I  paid  them  S10.000  in  prizes  for  the  best  selec¬ 
tions— the  most  inspiring  thought— in  prose  and 
verse— the  things  they  have  read  that  had  meant 
the  most  to  them  life. 

There  are  hundreds  of  these  gems  of  thought 
in  “Heart  Throbs.” 

It  teems  and  tingles  with  human  interest  and 
helps  along  the  way. 

100,000  copies  of  “Heart  Throbs”  have  been 
sold. 


Brother  Farmer — Joe  Chappie  is  your 
kind.  Came  from  a  farming  commu¬ 
nity;  was  reared  among  farmers.  Owes 
to  the  farm  and  to  farmers  whatever 
he  is  today. 

Joe  Chappie  started  his  magazine  at 
the  suggestion  of  William  McKinley. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  highest 
men  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  vouch  for  Chappie,  the  man, 
and  his  work. 

Joe  Chappie  Says: 

You  will  want  my  magazine— because  it  is 
different  from  any  other. 

You  will  read  it  for  the  actual  inside  news— 
the  real-fact  stories  of  big  National  happenings 
of  vital  interest  to  every  man  who  has  a  drop  of 
patriotic  blood  in  his  veins. 

The  National  is  the  magazine  of  All-America. 

It’s  the  magazine  for  you— and  for  your  sons 
and  daughters— a  clean,  wholesome,  human 
magazine— safe  in  their  hands— one  that  will 
make  them  better  men  and  women  —  better 
Americans. 

Accept  My  Offer 
Right  Now 

Just  let  me  prove  these  facts  about  my  books. 
I  will  take  all  the  risk  of  your  being  satisfied. 

And— I  want  you  to  know  my  books— two  of 
them,  especially. 


I’ll  send  both  books  and  let  you  take  your  choice 
—and  return  the  other  one  to  me.  That’s  how 
much  I’ll  stake  on  your  interest  and  honesty. 
I’ll  do  more  than  that. 

3  Months’  Free  Trial 

I’ll  give  you  three,  months  to  prove  the  wonder¬ 
ful  value  of  the  National  Magazine.  It  at  the 
end  of  that  time  you  say  you  are  not  satisfied.  I’ll 
return  your  money. 

Tell  me  how  1  could  make  a  fairer,  squarer 
offer. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  mo  to¬ 
day.  Address  me  personally  —  Joe  C'happle. 
Editor  National  Magazine,  Boston,  Mass. 


if 


The  Happy  Habit” 

By  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie 


All  my  life  I’ve  been  gathering  glints  and 
gleams  from  the  brighter  side  of  life. 

“The  Happy  Habit”  is  full  to  running  over 
with  the  smiles  and  good  cheer,  the  joys  of 
every  day. 

It’s  a  book  that  brings  sunshine  in  the  dull 
hours— greatest  medicine  in  the  world  for  “the 
blues.” 

Both  books  are  splendidly  printed  and  beauti¬ 
fully  bound  — the  kind  that  sells  in  the  book 
stores  for  SI. 50. 

But,  because  I  want  you  for  a  subscriber  to 
the  National  Magazine,  I  am  making  this  great 
offer. 

Send  me  fl.50  (regular  price)  for  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  National  Magazine  and  I’ll  send 
you,  prepaid,  either  one  of  these  splendid  Gift 
Books, “Heart  Throbs”  or  “The  Happy  ILibit,” 
and,  for  the  first  thousand  copies.  I’ll  write  my 
personal  autograph  in  the  book. 

Choose  the  book  you  like;  or,  if  you  prefer. 


Joe  Chappie,  Eilltor,  National  Magazine, 

Boston.  Mass. 

I  accept  your  oiler  and  enclose  81.50  for  which 
please  send  me  National  Magazine  one  year  and  a 
free  copy  of  the  Gift  Book,  'Heart  Throbs”  or  “The 
Happy  Habit.”  ( Indicate  your  choice.) 

I  understand  that  X  have  the  privilege  of  discon¬ 
tinuing  this  su beorlptlon  at  the  end  of  3  montliH  if 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  magazine,  and  will 
receive  my  money  back. 


I 


Name 


^kN.Y  Address . 

“Heart  Songs, "Joe  Chappie’s  latest  and  great¬ 
est  book— a  treasury  of  the  old  songs  and  the 
new  best  beloved  by  the  American  people. 
Contributed  by  25,000  people.  Write  for  circular. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  BEGINNER  AND  HIS  SHEEP. 

Part  II. 

I  was  told  that  it  did  not  pa}-  to 
raise  lambs  by  hand,  so  I  lost  two  be¬ 
fore  1  began  any  attempts  at  wet  nurs¬ 
ing.  One  morning  I  found  that  my 
youngest  ewe  had  dropped  twin  ewe 
lambs,  one  being  a  most  forlorn 
looking  beast,  hardly  two-thirds  the  size 
of  its  sister.  The  mother  was  too  weak 
to  care  for  them  both,  so  I  started  to 
raise  it.  A  cork,  a  long-necked  bottle, 
and  fountain  pen  filler  for  a  nipple 
lilted  her  out.  I  didn't  exactly  put 
the  woolly  in  a  “pumpkin  shell'’  but 
I  did  “keep  her  very  well”  in  the  wash 
boiler  beside  the  kitchen  range  (I 
keep  bachelor’s  hall).  Here  she  took  a 
hold  on  life,  throve  and  grew  fat.  first 
on  whole,  then  on  skim-milk  sweetened 
with  brown  sugar.  It  ruined  the  boiler, 
but  my  brown  sugar  baby  is  now  one 


THE  RURAL 

a  college  friend  and  myself  clubbed  to¬ 
gether  and  bought  a  Dorset  ram  old 
enough  to  use  on  our  two  small  flocks. 
W  e  selected  a  Dorset  because  from 
what  we  had  seen  of  them,  they  were 
excellent  mothers,  insured  partial  pro¬ 
tection  against  dogs,  which  are  a  great 
nuisance  hereabouts,  and  best  of  all, 
could  be  bred  so  as  to  bring  the  early 
lambs.  My  friend  writes  me  that  one 
of  his  Dorset  ewes  dropped  the  first 
lamb  early  last  month,  a  strong,  healthy 
buck.  My  friend  and  I  figure  on  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  partnership  and  building  up 
our  flocks  with  an  occasional  inter¬ 
change  of  sires,  and  thus  eliminate  the 
hazards  from  introducing  outside  blood. 
I  have  no  Dorset  ewes  myself,  but  now 
that  I  have  had  some  experience,  my 
next  step  will  be  to  invest  in  a  couple 
of  first-class  ewes  of  known  quality 
and  breeding,  and  so  build  up  my  flock. 

I  had  also  planned  increasing  my 
stock  by  a  few  good  grade  ewes,  but 
a  very  dry  season  that  has  made  all 
crops  fall  short  in  this  section  and  has 


THE  FLOCK  BUILDER.  YEARLING  DORSET  RAM.  Fig.  574. 


of  the  prettiest  ewes  in  my  flock.  I 
have  heard  many  complaints  of  what 
a  nuisance  a  pet  lamb  is,  but  having 
taught  her  that  she  was  wanted  only  at 
meal  times,  and  after  I  quit  feeding  her 
on  the  bottle,  not  at  all,  she  has  given 
me  no  trouble,  and  expects  no  more 
attention  than  any  other  ewe  in  the 
flock.  The  master  of  a  large  flock,  of 
course,  could  not  attempt  to  give  his 
weaklings  this  attention,  but  the  begin¬ 
ner  who  is  trying  to  save  all  he  can, 
would  be  well  repaid  for  his  trouble, 
particularly  if  lambs  from  a  valuable 
ewe. 

Although  my  sheep  have  so  fat- 
proven  a  fairly  healthy  lot,  I  have  had 
no  end  of  trouble  with  one  disease — 
foot  rot.  It  became  firmly  established 
in  my  flock  before  I  knew  what  it  was, 
and  I  have  had  to  fight  it  ever  since, 
every  one,  I  believe,  having  had  it  at  one 
time  or  another.  It  was  at  its  worst 
while  the  lambs  were  growing  and 
played  havoc  with  putting  on  the  baby 
flesh,  the  ewes  in  some  cases  being  un¬ 
willing  to  stand  long  enough  to  let  the 
lambs  suckle.  For  a  long  time  I  used 
the  knife  and  carbolic  acid  with  some 
degree  of  success,  but  never  succeeded 
in  stamping  it  out.  This  Fall,  after 
cutting  away  every  vestige  of  rot  from 
the  sheep’s  feet,  I  applied  unmixed  sol- 
lutions  of  iodine  and  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  which  react  and  form  a  coating  of 
mercuric  chloride  right  on  the  hoof. 
By  this  treatment  I  have  reduced  the 
infected  number  to  three  isolated  cases, 
and  believe  I  have  it  under  control,  al¬ 
though  the  unusual  dry  weather  has 
favored  success. 

During  the  Summer  I  kept  my  flock 
for  the  most  part  on  the  rough  lawns 
about  the  house.  They  made  a 
thorough  job  of  it,  even  to  eliminating 
a  Hydrangea  and  two  rose  bushes 
from  the  landscape,  beside  pruning  three 
choice  apple  trees  to  stubs  after  the 
most  approved  Stringfellow  methods. 
But  how  beautifully  they  cleared  out 
the  weeds  and  small  bushes,  how  evenly 
and  thoroughly  they  distributed  their 
droppings;  I  even  believe  that  I  will 
get  a  decent  sod  under  the  chestnut 
trees  where  a  lawn  had  seemed  impos¬ 
sible.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  can 
work  pasture  into  my  rotation  satis¬ 
factorily,  or  even  forage  crops,  that 
putting  sheep  on  the  lawn  will  be  the 
easiest  and  most  satisfactory  method 
of  manuring  it. 

Of  course,  when  I  bought  my  ewes 
they  were  with  lamb,  but  the  next  sea¬ 
son  I  had  a  free  hand  in  selecting  a 
sire.  After  studying  over  the  problem. 


been  particularly  hard  on  my  cow-pea 
hay  yield,  on  which  1  depended  for  my 
Winter  roughage,  makes  any  present  ad¬ 
dition  inadvisable.  I  am  afraid  of  over¬ 
stocking,  which  is  so  easily  done  and 
hard  to  undo.  It  is  a  habit  that  grows 
on  one  who  likes  stock,  until  like  the 
boy  who  had  to  refuse  his  sixth  help¬ 
ing  of  mince  pie  at  Thanksgiving,  he 
“can  still  chaw,  but  he  can't  swaller.” 
For  the  same  reason,  I  have  purposely 
bred  my  ewes  late  this  sea'son,  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  will  pay  me  better  to  have 
late,  well-fed  lambs  than  to  have  them 
early,  buy  feed  and  run  the  chance  of 
having  to  put  them  on  short  commons. 
My  start  with  sheep  has  not  led  me 
through  a  garden  of  roses  nor  yet  of 
thorns,  and  although  they  have  not  been 
an  unqualified  success,  I  believe  they 
have  justified  their  selection.  I  have 
learned  much  about  them,  and  they 
have  wonderfully  increased  that  stock — 
invaluable  to  the  successful  farmer — my 
stock  of  patience.  r.  b. 

Brinton,  Md. 


SHROPSHIRES 


Good  yearlings  at  prices  yon  can  afford  to  buy. 
Address  J.  0.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


R flP^H I R FQ— yearling  rams,  ram  lambs,  ewes 

onnuronmeo  AND  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  V. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd  and 
also  a  grandson  of  Lord  Premier,  and  out  of 
Daughters  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow.  Also  have  a  few  yearling  sows  sired  by 
Hopeful  Masterpiece  the  2nd. 

J.  1*.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires.  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy,  *8end  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  Tliey 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow, Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  AVI  I, LOUGH  15 Y  l-'A  KM. Get  tysburg.Pa. 


Large  berkshires  at  iiighyvooi*— short, 

broad  heads.  Mature  animals  welsh  from  700  to  900  lbs. 
Special  offering  of  bred  sows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the 
litter  tins  spring.  Write  for  bookiet. 

H.  C.  &  H.  li.  HAltPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


NEW-YORKER 


December  4, 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FJRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  sOmo  nicely  bred  Bum,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  bull  ami  heifer  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  list  which  will  please  you. 

W.  IV.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  It.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
J,.  A.  REYMANX,  WHEELING.  W.Ya. 

_ OHIO  HOLSTEINS _ 

THE  BAWNDAEE  STOCK  FARM 
Registered  Holstein-Friesians  Herd  Founded  in  1880 

Offers  yearling  heifers  and  bull  calves  of  the 
best  milking  strains.  Has  bred  and  raised  two 
cows  which  made  over  32  lbs.  butter,  official 
test.  Herd  numbers  00  head.  Address 

CHAS.  W.  HOUR, 

Wellington,  Ohio. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

Wc  are  at  present  offering  for  wile  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  of  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short-Iloin 
Cows.  Rose  of  Sharon,  Huby’s  Bright  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  263522, 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163573,  and  first 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Kail-  in  1908.  Tho 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  mouths  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
C.  P.  WEST  &  SON,  Box  86,  Bloomlngburg,  O. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Hackney  and  trotting  bred  horses,  brood  mares, 
colts  and  fillies.  High  class  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.  DELAWARE  STOCK  FARM,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  bow  to  form  branches 
of  tlie  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Ynil  PqhH  Afford  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  U  a  II  l  HIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  P.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


-Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  10  cows,  13  heifers,  12  bulls. 

8.  E.  N1V1N,  Landenburg,  Pa- 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  20  HEAD  OF  HIGH  CLASS 
REGISTERED 

PERGHERONS 


Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  SELDER,  Kanona,  N- Y. 


IN  volume  32  of  the  American  Berkshire  Record, 
1  just  issued,  175  Berkshires  sold  by  us  were  regis¬ 
tered.  This  is  67  more  than  registered  by  any 
other  breeder  in  the  United  States.  In  tho  preced¬ 
ing  volume  No.  31  we  registered  159  Berkshires  sold, 
which  was  40  more  than  any  other  breeder  recorded 
in  that  volume. 

Many  of  those  went  to  old  customers  and  this 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  growing  demand  for  Berk¬ 
shires  in  the  East  as  well  as  satisfactory  dealings 
with  our  customers. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Highwood,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


I1KIII  l5.UVI.Vv — ‘wi'iee  iwars.  unis  upon,  or 
UUnUu  JCnOL  I  0  Bred.  Pedigreed  Stock.  Nan-agan- 
set.  Turkeys.  Enquire  C.  C.  MILLER,  K.  9.  Decatur.  Ind 


FOR  SALE_Duroc  Jers®y  Red  Swine;  bred 

■  vii  VMhu  gOWs  and  Spring  Pigs.  Delaine 
Merino  Sheep.  Collie  Dogs.  A 1  i  first-class  stock. 
J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  R.F.D.  No.  2. 


PUCCUIRCC-THE  WHITE,  BACON  HOG, 

UMLOnillLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORN1NGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


IMPORTATION  of  the  best:  large  unproved 
imruniHIIUn  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

I AIIRFI  —registered  jerseys  only 

LnUllLL  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 

F  “  butter  lines  ”  as  any  bull  in  the 

■  DM  world,  heads  the  herd. 

U  n  l?l  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

n  "  1,1  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 


BUTTER-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

I  am  offering  two  very  fine  and  three-quarter  white 
Bull  Calves  that  have  25  A.  R.  O.  sisters,  one  with 
over  31  )l>s.  butter  in  7  days.  They  are  one  month 
old  and  the  first  draft  for  $50  takes  one  Registered 
and  transferred.  Also  Yearling  Heifers,  Fresli 
Cows  and  Springers. 

FLOYD  M.  PELTON,  La  Grange.  Ohio. 


Hill  V  iew  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE, 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  A  von;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  tho  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  salo  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOI.L,  Faoli,  I>n. 


BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  :nt 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kill’s  Sarenstic 
Fail.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  l>e  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  .prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  Comity,  New  York. 


IF  Pll  DC -From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  rUlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


OX,  COON  and  RAI5I5IT  1IOUNDS- 

Lcading  varieties  of  Poultry.  Red  stamp. 

P.  L.  YARN  ELL,  Shreve,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— Scotch  Collie  Puppies;  farm  bred;  pa¬ 
rents  registered;  sable  and  white,  with  size,  dis¬ 
position  and  show  points.  Murphy,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER.  Montrose  Pa. 


I 


GREAT  NEW  YEAR  AUCTION  SALE 

100-BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  AND  GERMAN  COACH  STALLIONS  AN0  MARES— 100 
Will  be  held  at  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK.  OHIO. 

■W  cclwesciay,  Jan.  12,  1910. 

Sale  will  begin  at  1U  o'clock  sharp,  rain  or  shine.  Bad  weather  no 
interference  as  sale  will  bo  bold  in  tho  barn.  A  new  importation 
of  100  stallions  and  mares  will  arrive  on  the  S.S.  St.  Andrews  from 
Belgium  and  France  December  25.  1909.  This  will  be  one  of  tho 
st  lots  that  have  ever  arrived  at  tho  Sharon  Valley  Stock 
attained  the  fame  of  handling  only  the  best.  At 
,  besides  the  imported  horses,  a  lot  of  geld- 
mares.  Everybody  interested  in  draft 
attend  this  salo.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  for  a  fine  illustrated  catalogue  which  will  be  out  three 
weeks  before  the  sale.  All  trains  met  at  station  with  tree  convey¬ 
ance  to  and  from  the  farm.  Newark,  Ohio,  is  centrally  located  in 
the  state  and  your  ticket  agent  can  easily  toll  you  how  to  arrive 
here  either  by  steam  or  electric  cars. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  of  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  F.  W.  ANDREWS,  Auctioneer,  Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  651  W. 


Are  You  Losing  Calves? 

If  so  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  every 
intelligent  stock  owner  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  wipe 
CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  out  of  his  herd  and  keep 
it  out.  I  am  so  positive  that  this  can  be  done  that 

I  will  give  an 

Absolute  Guarantee 

Use  my  Anti-Abortion  Treat¬ 
ment  as  prescribed  and  direct¬ 
ed,  and  if  any  cow  or  heifer 
in  your  herd  fails  to  carry  her 
calf  full  time,  I  will  refund 
the  cost  of  treatment. 

The  treatment  is  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  requiring  but  one  min¬ 
ute  to  treat  each  animal. 

LIVE  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

Fill  out  and  mail  me  the  coupon 
below  and  I  will  send  you,  without 
charge,  my  180-page,  illustrated.cloth 
bound  book.tlie  ‘'PRACTICAL  HOME 
VETERINARIAN.”  This  volume 
gives,  in  the  plainest  terms,  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  directions  for  successful 
home  treatment  of  all  live  stock  dis¬ 
eases,  describing  fully  tho  treatment 
that  will  stamp  out  abortion  in  cows. 
I  will  also  send  you  free  for  one  year, 
the  “CATTLE  SPECIALIST,”  a  publi¬ 
cation  devoted  entirely  to  cattle. 
(Signed),  David  Robekts,  D.V.S. 
Write  for  book  today  to 

Dr7 DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO., 


Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  527  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wls. 

I  own . cows . heifers . calves . bulls. 

Please  send  mo  FREE  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian.” 
I  enclose  10  cents  for  postage. 

Name . 

R.F.D . P.O . State . 

Yon  may  place  my  name  on  tlie  free  subscription  list  of 
"The  Cattle  Specialist"  for  one  year. 


Cut 
b  the 
Coupon 
on  the 
dotted  line. 


$1.00 

FREE 

BOOK 

COUPON 
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“  BALANCED  RATIONS  ”  IN  FEEDING. 

Fortunately  there  are  no  fixed  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  such  roughage  as  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  silage  and  dry  cornstalks  must 
be  fed.  They  may  be  used  within  reason¬ 
able  limits,  in  such  proportions  as  they 
are  available.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  larger  the  proportions  of  Alfal¬ 
fa  and  silage,  the  better.  Cornstalks, 
more  especially  if  made  from  the  large 
dent  varieties  of  corn,  are  pretty  woody 
and  unpalatable.  In  a  general  way,  if  a 
good  cow  is  fairly  fresh  in  milk,  she 
may  be  fed  from  five  to  eight  pounds 
per  day  of  some  nitrogenous  concen¬ 
trates.  In  addition  to  this  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  consume  not  far  from  20  to  24 
pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  form  of 
roughage.  If  she  has  10  pounds  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  she  may  be  expected  to  eat 
from  30  to  40  pounds  of  good  corn  si¬ 
lage,  or  20  pounds  Of  this  silage  may  be 
replaced  by  10  pounds  of  the  dry  stalks, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cow.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  good  basal  grain  ratio  is  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran,  gluten 
meal,  cotton-seed  meal  and  oil  meal. 
The  last  two  are  very  high  in  price  at 
present,  but  their  percentage  of  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  is  high  also.  If  there  is 
plenty  of  Alfalfa  hay  available,  it  will 
be  wise  to  cut  out  part  of  the  cotton¬ 
seed  and  oil  meal  and  replace  it  with 
corn  and  bran,  or  any  other  feed  of 
good  character.  I  believe  that  more  and 
more  we  are  drifting  away  from  blind 
reliance  on  composition  tables  in  feed¬ 
ing  cows.  Rations  may  vary  widely  and 
still  give  excellent  results.  The  first 
effort  when  interest  is  aroused  in  the 
feeding  problem  is  to  look  for  exact 
recipes — as  if  we  were  making  a  fruit 
cake.  Later  we  come  to  the  more  ra¬ 
tional  system  of  studying  foundation 
principles  and  then  trying  not  to  run 
contrary  to  them.  Stick  to  the  old  foods 
of  known  and  certain  composition. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


Teacher — “When  water  becomes  ice, 
what  is  the  great  change  that  takes 
place?”  Bright  Pupil — “The  change  in 
price.” — Red  Hen. 

Diner:  “Waiter,  this  knife  is  blunt 
and  the  steak  is  like  leather.”  Waiter: 
“Yessir;  do  nicely  for  stropping  the 
knife  on,  sir.” — Tit-Bits. 


INFECTION  FROM  SPINAL  MENGITIS. 

I  have  just  lost  a  horse  by  spinal  men¬ 
ingitis.  Would  there  be  any  danger  of 
infection  to  other  horses  which  might  oc¬ 
cupy  the  same  stable  and  stall  used  by 
the  deceased  horse?  If  so.  what  sanitary 
precautions  should  1  observe?  Cows  will 
also  use  the  same  stable.  *  m.  v.  h. 

Ohio. 

The  disease  will  not  be  spread  in  the 
way  suggested.  It  is  due  to  fungi,  or  some 
such  forage  poison  or  toxin  in  the  food. 
While  it  always  is  well  and  sensible  to  dis¬ 
infect.  ventilate  and  whitewash  every  stable 
where  disease  has  been,  prevention  of  spinal 
meningitis  will  come  from  avoidance  of 
moldy  or  otherwise  spoiled  or  damaged  food 
and  contaminated  water.  It  may  be  stated 
in  this  connection  that  the  disease  men¬ 
tioned  very  often  is  erroneously  diagnosed. 
Had  you  described  the  symptoms  we  might 
have  been  able  to  give  a  more  confident 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  contagion. 

_  a.  s.  a. 


MANGE.  1 

I  have  a  large  pet  cat ;  he  weighs  18 
pounds.  During  the  last  month  a  scab 
has  come  on  his  back  all  along  his  back¬ 
bone.  He  bites  and  scratches  at  it  all 
the  time.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
it  ?  Scab  is  hard,  thick  and  white,  except 
where  he  makes  it  bleed.  l.  p. 

New  York. 

The  skin  disease  may  be  either  mange 
due  to  parasites,  or  eczema  associated  with 
overfeeding  and  lack  of  exorcise,  which  in¬ 
duce  indigestion.  Stop  feeding  all  rich 
foods  and  let  him  live  on  milk,  water  and 
oatmeal  porridge.  He  should  be  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  possible.  Clip  off  the 
hair  from  affected  parts  and  after  scrub¬ 
bing  thoroughly  for  removal  of  scabs  rub 
in  sulphur  ointment  once  daily.  If  itch¬ 
ing  continues  add  10  grains  of  menthol 
crystals  to  each  half  ounce  of  the  sulphur 
ointment.  A.  s.  A. 


CLIPPING  HORSES. 

Is  it  a  good  plan  to  clip  horses  in  the 
Fall  or  beginning *of  Winter?  Would  you 
give  direction  how  it  should  be  done,  and 
the  care  of  horse  afterwards?  w.  r.  s. 

Glover  Gap,  W.  Va. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  unnecessary  to  clip  farm 
horses,  but  it  is  useful  in  thriftless  horses 
suffering  from  chronic  indigestion  and  show¬ 
ing  harsh,  coarse,  staring  coats  of  hair.  In 
such  cases,  the  entire  body  need  not  be 
clipped.  It  is  enough  to  clip  the  hair 
from  the  belly  to  a  line  with  the  breast 
collar  strap  and  the  breeching  strap.  The 
hair  also  may  be  removed  from  the  legs 
from  knees  and  hocks  to  body.  This  stops 
sweating  in  the  stable.  Half  clipping  does 
not  necessitate  heavy  blanketing.  Where 
the  entire  coat  is  removed,  blanketing  is 
necessary.  The  stable  in  all  cases  should 
be  well  ventilated,  and  if  so  kept  horses 
will  do  better,  be  less  liable  to  sweat  in 
the  stable,  and,  therefore,  be  less  likely  to 
require  clipping.  The  subject  was  discussed 
fully  last  year  in  these  columns.  a.  s.  a. 


Get  Posted  on  James 
Sanitary  Cow  Stalls 


Write  for 
my  40-page  book 
describing  James 
Sanitary  Stalls,  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  of  comfort,  con¬ 
venience  and  sanitation  for  cow  barns. 

The  book  is  printed  in  colors  and  illustrated  _ 

with  many  photographic  views  of  the  most  modem  dairy  bams  and  their  equipment. 

With  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stalls  and  James  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  your  barn  will  be 
up-to-date  in  every  particular,  your  cows  healthier  and  better  producers. 

Write  for  the  book  and  full  particulars  now  to 
W.  D.  James,  Manager,  KENT  MFG.  CO.,  130  Cane  Street,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


“NEW  MODERN”  LITTER  CARRIER 

The  most  practical  and  up-to-date  time  and  labor 
saver  on  the  market.  Carries  the  litter  away  from  stables 
and  saves  you  three-fourths  the  expense. 

Pays  For  Itself  in  a  Short  Time 

Double  trolley,  double  chain  hoists,  easy  to  use  and 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

Our  “New  Modern”  Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

with  individual  manger  and  watering  basin  is  the  best  yet. 
Write  for  circulars. 

_ _ _  “ Everything  for  the  Barn.” 

GLOR  BROS.  AND  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  18  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


LATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL 

The  richness  of  Milk  at  Yt  the  cost. 

Booklet,  “How  to  raise  Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without  milk,”  Free. 
BLATCII FORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 


FENCE  Made?—** 

Hade  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Cheaper  and  more  durable  than  wood.  For 
Lawns,  Chnrches,  Cemeteries,  Public 
Grounds.  Also  Farm  and  Poultry  Pence. 
Catalogue  free.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co..  Box  675Dec<tur,  Ind. 


Fits  Your 
Truck  or  Wagon 


Freight 
Paid  East 
of  Rockiest 


rn  Make  You 
a  Price  of 
Only 

O 


If  You  Want 

F.  O.  B. 
Waterloo 
Without 
Mud -Lugs 
or  Force 
Feed 


-But, remember, 
you  need  both, 
and  nobody  else 
can  supply  you 
with  my  Endless 
Ap  ro  n  Force 
Feed,  worth  $25 
alone  i  n  labor 
saved. 


to 


you 


Galloway's  New  Clincher . 
Proposition  for  1910  4^ 

Manure-Spreader  Prices  Now  Based  on  30,000  a  Year  Capacity 

V  T-?  A  T?  II'  T  T?  rail  AAM,blMAd  Anil  nl  W1  If  *%Avtf  1  Q1  fl  D«*nr\n  oRI  AM  1  f  Alt  T  tVflll  A»A  a!,  it,  a  mtTi  4  a  a 


BAFFLE  all  competition  combined  to  equal  my  new  1910  Proposition.  Get  it  today.  I  will  crack  the  whip  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law  on  infringers  and  imitators.  They  haven’t  got  the  spreader  nor  the  patents,  and 
they  know  it.  I  have  11  patents  on  the  Galloway  and  will  protect  them.  Nobody  can  get  around  them 


$5-00  Gash  Off  the  Price  at  Once,  Freight  Prepaid  (Em  of  Rockies) 
You  Anywhere  Direct  from  Factory  ON  90  DAYS 9  FREE  TRIAL 

Money  Back  at  B%  Interest  After  300  Days,  If  My  Spreader  Does  Not 
Prove  a  Paying  Proposition  to  You .  Quick,  Prompt  Delivery  Now- 


m. 

4 


v 


That  is  my  selling  plan.  Nobody  can  beat  it.  Nobody  can  touch  it.  It  has  them  all  on  the  run. 
Galloway  is  a  whole  race-track  ahead  of  all  competition  in  spreader  proposition  and  price.  Remember, 

I  pay  freight.  When  I  added  to  my  factories  the  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  Factory,  conceded  to  be  the  ^ 
largest  in  the  world,  formerly  owned  by  the  International  Harvester  Company,  now  owned  and 
equipped  by  me  with  the  very  latest  automatic  machinery  throughout,  I  did  this:  I  called  in 
my  factory  superintendent  and  I  said  to  him— “How  many  Galloway  Manure  Spreaders  can  we 
make  a  day  now?”  He  said:  “We  can  make  100  a  day — 30,000  a  year.”  I  said,  "All  right — get 
out  your  pencil.  The  first  thing  you  do,  figure  how  much  we  can  save  farmers  on  price,  A* 

based  on  30.000  capacity.”  He  figured  it  out  mighty  quick.  He  says  to  me:  “If  you  can  sell  ^  ^ 


Spend 
1  Gent 
and  Make 
50  Dollars 

Here  is  $5,00 
to  Start  on. 
WNiiam  Galloway 
009  Galloway  St  a. 
a  •  v  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Rush  your  special  30-day.  pre- 
paid-freight  proposition  to  me 
y'  with  your  big  Galloway  free 
spreader  catalog.  This  coupon  is 
good  for  15.00  on  any  one  of  your 
spreaders  for  30  days,  at  catalog  price. 


Name. 


Address. 


them,  we  can  make  them.  We  can  save  S5.00  apiece  in  cash  to  the  farmers  if  you  can 
sell30,000.”  I  said,  “That  is  the  idea.  That’s  the  stuff.  Wewilldoit.  Theywillbuy 
them.  They  know  me  and  they  know  my  spreader.” 

I’LL  SAVE  THE  FARMERS  $150,000  THIS  YEAR  IN  CASH  MONEY.  Are 

one  of  them?  Try  me.  Get  my  new  Clincher.  1910  Proposition  and  my  » 
Catalog  today.  W’ 


Wm.  Galloway,  The  Farmer's  Manufacturer 


Wm.  Galloway ,  President 

THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO. 

BOO  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo ,  Iowa 


z.  F 


City  or  Town. 


County . State . 

REE  BOOK  and  My 

Special  Proposition  Coupon 


Great  Galloway  Line  of  Spreaders  5  0  to  70-bu. 

Which  One  May  I  Send  to  Your  Farm— for  a  Month's  Free  Trial? 


lose 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  4, 


WHAT  IS  WHAT. 

Two  “greenhorns”  started  on  a  fine 
farm  in  North  Carolina  as  an  invest¬ 
ment.  They  did  not  understand  the 
farm  or  the  country,  and  knew  but  little 
about  farming.  Here  is  their  first 
report : 

We  started  in  to  learn  “what  was 
what,”  keeping  careful  records  of  every 
dollar  expended,  when  and  why.  and  after 
l.">  months  know,  from  trying  something  of 
everything  we  were  advised  to  try.  and 
found  old  residents,  successful  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  had  done  and  advised  ns  to  do 
just  wlia’t  did  and  did  not  pay.  with  the 
result  that  we  are  pinning  our  faith  for 
the  future  on  apples,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
grass  and  sheep. 

We  find  many  farmers  who  do  not 
know  what  parts  of  their  farming  pay, 
or  what  their  farm  is  best  adapted  to. 
It  is  more  than  half  the  battle  to  know 
what  to  raise.  Having  settled  that  a 
man  is  free  to  devote  his  best  thought 
to  learning  how  to  raise  it.  You  will 
notice  how  many  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  are  talking  about  sheep. 


DRY  MASH  FOR  POULTRY. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  prepare  a  dry 
mash  for  50  hens;  I  mean  what  ingredients 
and  what  proportions? 

Pennsylvania.  f.  f.  b. 

The  dry  mash  which  is  to  be  fed  in 
a  hopper  should  be  made  the  same  as 
if  to  be  fed  wet,  with  the  exception 
that  it  is  better  to  feed  the  beef  scraps 
in  a  separate  hopper,  so  the  hens  will 
not  waste  the  feed  to  get  some  beef 
scraps.  We  mix  it  as  follows :  100 

pounds  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  wheat 
middlings.  100  pounds  cornmeal,  50 
pounds  ground  oats,  25  pounds  Alfalfa 
meal.  This  is  well  mixed  and  the  hop¬ 
pers  filled  up  as  often  as  they  get  empty. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


TURNIPS  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  Purple  Top 
turnips  and  what  kind  of  grain  should  be 
fed  with  them  for  cows  giving  milk?  I 
have  1,400  bushels  of  turnips  and  about 
four  acres  of  cornstalks  that  I  want  to  feed 
with  them.  What  is  best  to  use  in  the 
gutters  (cement)  behind  cows  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  manure?  t.  s.  d. 

Deposit,  N.  Y. 

The  analysis  of  turnips  is  as  follows : 
Water,  92  per  cent;  digestible  protein, 
1.1  per  cent;  carbohydrates,  G.l  per  cent, 
and  fat,  .1  per  cent.  Compared  with 
bran  or  middlings  at  $20  per  ton,  tur¬ 
nips  should  be  worth  about  $2.20  per 
ton,  judging  from  their  chemical  analy¬ 
sis,  but  as  they  have  a  succulent  value 
in  addition  to  this  when  fed  with  dry 
feed  to  milch  cows  which  have  no  other 
succulent  feed,  their  true  value  is  not 
far  from  $4  per  ton  at  the  present  time. 
Always  be  careful  to  feed  the  turnips 
after  milking,  as  they  may  impart  their 
flavor  to  the  milk  if  fed  before.  A  good 
ration  for  you  to  feed  would  be  all  the 
cut  cornstalks  and  chopped  turnips  the 
cows  will  eat  with  a  relish.  You  should 
add  to  this  at  least  four  pounds  of  Ajax 
flakes  and  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  you  will  have  as  economical 
a  ration  as  you  can  easily  secure.  I 
have  used  both  gypsum  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  rock  (acid  phosphate)  in  gutters 
with  good  results,  but  the  more  profit¬ 
able  material  to  use  will  depend  on  its 
availability,  cost,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  land  to  which  the  manure  is  to  be 
applied.  c.  s.  greene. 

PEPPERING  A  “CRIBBING”  HORSE. 

On  page  976  H.  A.  E.  asks  for  remedy 
for  horse  that  is  “cribbing.”  About  12 
years  ago  my  son  had  a  valuable 
young  horse  about  five  or  six  years  old 
he  had  reared,  which  became  an  in¬ 
veterate  cribber.  He  had  never  seen 
one  before,  and  called  my  attention  to 
it,  and  we  went  to  the  stable  to  investi¬ 
gate.  After  watching  him  .some  time, 

I  told  my  son  I  thought  I  could  cure 
him.  I  had  never  heard  of  tire  meth¬ 
od,  but  I  said,  “I’ll  try.”  I  simply 
procured  one-quarter  pound  of  cayenne 
pepper  and  mixed  it  with  about  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  lard.  We  went  to  the  stable 
and  turned  the  colt  into  the  yard,  and 


with  a  small  brush  smeared  his  man¬ 
ger  with  the  pepper  and  lard.  We  then 
opened  the  door  and  let  him  come  in. 
He  had  not  been  in  the  stall  exceeding 
a  minute  before  he  seized  the  manger, 
but  he  released  his  hold  in  short  order, 
and  for  the  next  10  or  15  minutes  he 
went  through  all  sorts  of  horse  gym¬ 
nastics.  After  a  while  he  got  relief, 
and  he  smelled  all  along  the  manger, 
finally  he  lipped  it,  and  received  the  sec¬ 
ond  dose.  That  was  enough ;  he  never 
cribbed  during  the  next  two  years  (as 
long  as  my  son  owned  him).  I  told  my 
son  as  a  precaution  to  apply  a  little  of 
the  pepper  and  lard  occasionally  as  a 
reminder,  which  he  did.  once  every  few 
weeks.  I  think  if  H.  A.  E.  will  apply 
this  remedy,  lie  will  have  no  occasion  to 
remove  any  part  of  the  manger,  and  I 
think  his  horse  will  not  attempt  to  crib 
after  one  or  two  doses  of  cayenne  pepper. 

Albany  Co.,  X.  Y.  c.  l.  g.  blessing. 


HEN  NOTES. 

We  have  the  pullets  shut  up  in  the  hen¬ 
house  with  no  run.  The  henhouse  is  very 
light,  and  we  keep  one  window  out  all 
of  the  time,  and  the  opening  covered  with 
cheesecloth,  so  they  have  plenty  of  air  and 
no  draft.  The  floor  we  keep  covered  with 
dry  straw,  and  feed  our  coarse  feed  in  it, 
so  they  will  have  to  dig  and  scratch  to  get 
it.  It  gives  them  exercise.  We  are  feed¬ 
ing  wheat  and  oats  now,  and  are  going  to 
get  some  buckwheat  soon  :  this  is  for  the 
morning  feed.  Nights  we  scrape  back  the 
straw  and  feed  corn,  just  what  they  will 
clean  up.  Then  we  keep  shells  and  a  dry 
mash  before  them  all  the  time,  also  plenty 
of  clean  water.  Here  is  the  dry  mash: 
Two  parts  bran,  two  parts  oats,  ground, 
two  parts  bran  middlings,  one  part  corn- 
meal.  one  part  buckwheat  middlings,  one 
part  dried  beef  scrap.  If  one  lias  the  fa¬ 
cilities  for  sprouting  oats  the  hens  are 
very  fond  of  them  (not  over  four  or  five 
inches  deep),  three  part,s  oats  to  one 
part  soil,  where  it  is  warm,  and  sprinkled 
once  a  day.  will  grow  and  the  hens  will 
eat  tops,  oats  and  roots,  and  the  pans  or 
boxes  can  be  refilled  by  routine.  \  m.  D. 

Camillus,  N.  Y. 

I  have  about  200  hens  and  pullets;  they 
are  crowded,  but  are  laying  very  well,  40 
odd  per  day,  which  is  remarkable  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  1  attribute  the  good 
laying  to  heavy  feeding  and  to  hen-hatched 
pullets,  which  have  matured  without  any 
setbacks.  I  am  planning  to  raise  500  pul¬ 
lets  next  Spring  entirely  with  hens.  This 
year's  experience  proved  it  to  be  entirely 
practical  when  a  proper  house  was  pro¬ 
vided.  I  shall  build  a  house  on  the  order 
of  the  hot-water  brooder  house,  with  small 
pens  for  the  hen  and  her  brood,  and  know 
it  to  be  practical.  w.  d.  s. 

Virginia. 


HARRIS 

STEEL  CHAIN  HANGING 

WOODLINED 

STANCHIONS 

and  SANITARY  PIPE  STALLS 

make  the  most  sanitary,  strongest 
and  neatest  appearing  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  get  our  prices  before  you 
equip  your  barn. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  552,  Salem  Ohio 


rDIIMB'C  IMPROVED 
UKUITID5  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  P.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 

WALLASE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  Ml,  Forcstvllle,  Conm. 


Giimax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 


A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  all 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  on  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


VICTOR  FEED  MILLS 


For  grinding  ear  corn, oats  ana 
all  small  grains.  Will  not 
choke  or  clog  in  any  kind  or 
conditionof  grain.  Simple  and 
durable  in  construction  and 


Easy  To  Operate 


IWrite  for  our  new  cntalog 
lehowsall  styles, Sweep, Geared 
q  and  Power  Mills, Horse  Pow- 
)  ers  and  Wood  Saws.  Fnlly 
guaranteed, 10  days  free  trial. 

Victor  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Box  32  Springfield,  0. 


Just  a  Word  About 

hew  <z/foUand 

Feed  Mills 

Do  not  let  the  low  price  asked  by  dealers  for 
NEW  HOLLAND  Feed  Mills  prejudice  you 
against  them.  The  price  is  low  only  because 
NEW  HOLLANDS  are  in  great  and  increasing 
demand. 

Countless  farmers  are  daily  proving  by  froo 
trial  the  great  money-making  possibilities  of 
grinding  their  grain  before  using  it.  They 
grind  up  their  corn  cobs  with  grain. 

Have  your  dealer  lend  you  a  NEW  HOLLAND  and  put 
it  to  test.  If  he  hasn’t  one,  write  us  to  supply  you.  Our 

- -  mills  run  easy.  Never  fill 

up;  grind  coarse  or 
fine;  any  kind  of  pow¬ 
er.  5  sizes.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  free 
book,  “The  Right 
Way  to  Feed 
Grain.”  Also  facts 
about  NEW  HOLLAND 
Wood  Saws,  if  you 
want  them. 


HEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
Box  13 

New  Holuuio,  Pa. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  KOIiEKTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Keep  Cleaned  Out 

It  is  easily  done,  with  a  great  saving  of  work, 
in  one-fourth  the  time  consumed  by  the  old 
wheelbarrow  method,  if  you  install 

The  Star 
Litter  Carrier 

Also  increases  value  of  manure  by  preventing 
waste  of  liquids.  You  say,  "Yes,  I  need  a  Litter 
Carrier,  but  I  don’t  know  what  it  will  cost.”  Well, 
if  you  will  write  us,  we  will  tell  you  what  the  cost 
will  be.  -  _ 

Send  For  Free  Flan 


Write  us,  enclosing  rough  pencil  sketch  of  the 
ground-floor  plan  of  your  barn,  giving  length  and 
breadth  and  how  far  it  is  to  the  dump,  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  an  exact  specifica¬ 
tion  of  your  requirements,  whether  for  rod  or  rigid-track  outfit.  Also,  the  exact  cost,  complete. 
Also,  we  will  send  you  our  No.  37  catalog,  the  most  complete  published  on  this  subject. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Company,  No.  55  Hunt  Street,  Harvard,  III. 

Mfrs.  of  Barn  Equipments  for  25  Years. 


Poultry  Facts 


Y 


OU  can’t  shut  a  laying  hen  in  a  closed 
coop;  limit  your  responsibility  to  a  few 
handfuls  of  grain  a  day,  and  continue  (for  long)  to 
collect  eggs.  You  can’t  leave  growing  chicks  to  dew, 
and  wet  and  sour  feed  and  count  them  all  next  winter. 

But  you  can — by  practicing  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea” 
of  poultry  feeding — keep  the  hen  laying  and  the  chick  grow-' 
ing,  even  under  most  discouraging  conditions.  A  little  of 


DR.  HESS  Mr  PAH-A-CE-A 

fed  once  a  day  in  soft  feed  to  hens  and  chickens,  works  wonders  for  both.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  ionic-, 
it  aids  digestion  and  assimilation,  so  that  the  hen  gets  the  greatest  benefit  from  her  feed.  It  goes  far  toward 
restoring  natural  conditions  to  the  shut-up  fowl  and  thus — feeling  natural  and  being  well  nourished — 
she  lays  abundance  of  eggs.  In  the  same  way,  by  aiding  digestion,  it  helps  the  chick  and  all  other 
fowls  receiving  it.  It  also  cures  Gapes,  Cholera,  Roup,  etc.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  gives  vitality 

to  resist  disease  and,  where  consistently  given,  adds  immensely  to  the  profits  in  the  poultry  . 

business.  A  penny’s  worth  feeds  30  fowls  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee.  xg§S 

1  y2  lbs.  25c ;  mall  or  express  40c ;  5  lbs.  60c ;  12  lbs.  $1.25 ;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50. 

Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48- page  Poultry  Book,  free. 


V%3) 


UPCC  CTAflf  CA&n  Stock  raisers  often  face  a  serious  problem.  Cows  shrink  in  milk  and 
n  Lv  J..V  I V VlV  I  wvU  “feeders”  are  slow  about  fatting.  Usually  the  trouble  is  over-taxed 
digestive  organs.  When  cow  or  steer  seems  to  be  “off  feed”  and  doing  poorly,  give  a  small  portion,  twice  a  day,  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  That  will  restore  appetite  and  give  tone  to  every  organ.  Then  if  the  same  simple  practice 
is  followed  out  consistently,  the  profits  at  both  pail  and  scale  will  be  more  satisfactory.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee, 
100  lbs.  $5.00.  25  lb.  pail  $1.60.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  Free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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LIQUID  MANURE. 

J.  T.  R  ,  Sherman,  Conn. — Will  you  give 
(he  best  way  for  storing  and  handling 
liquid  manure? 

Ans. — These  liquids  are  the  best  part 
of  the  manure.  They  contain  that  part 
of  the  food  which  is  digested  and  passed 
by  the  animal.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  nitrogen  and  ootash.  A  German  esti¬ 
mate  shows  this  comparative  value  of 
horse  manure: 

Pounds  in  One  Ton. 

Phosphoric 

Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash. 


Solid  .  8.8  7.  7. 

Liquid  .  31.  30. 


From  this  we  see  that  we  throw  away 
the  best  part  of  nitrogen  and  potash 
when  the  liquids  are  wasted.  There 
are  three  ways  of  saving  them :  Storing 
by  themselves,  holding  mechanically  by 
litter,  and  holding  chemically.  In  some 
cases  a  cistern  is  dug  in  the  barnyard 
and  lined  with  concrete.  Cement  floors 
are  laid  in  the  stable,  with  drain  pipes 
running  to  this  cistern.  This  holds  the 
liquid,  and  it  is  pumped  into  carts  and 
sprinkled  over  grass  lands.  It  gives 
much  the  same  effect  as  nitrate  of  soda. 
In  some  cases  the  solid  manure  is  piled 
over  this  cistern  and  from  time  to  time 
the  liquids  are  pumped  up  and  soaked 
into  the  manure.  In  this  way  both  li¬ 
quids  and  solids  are  used  together.  Some 
farmers  depend  on  absorbents  to  soak 
up  and  hold  the  liquids.  It  is  still  the 
practice  in  some  stables  to  use  the  dry 
horse  manure  behind  the  cattle.  It  is 
wheeled  from  the  horse  stalls  and 
dumped  into  the  gutter,  and  there  ab¬ 
sorbs  most  of  the  liquid.  Other  forms 
of  bedding,  like  straw,  planer  shavings, 
forest  leaves  or  dried  swamp  muck, 
hold  the  liquids  and  go  into  the  manure 
pile  with  them.  Dried  muck  is  one  of 
the  best  materials  for  this  purpose.  Like 
the  other  kinds  of  litter,  it  holds  the 
liquid  mechanically,  and,  of  course,  part 
of  it  is  lost.  Another  plan  is  to  use 
substances  that  will  make  a  chemical 
combination  with  the  nitrogen  in  the 


liquids,  and  thus  hold  it.  Land  plaster 
is  useful  for  this  purpose.  Kainit,  one 
of  the  German  potash  salts,  will  hold 
the  nitrogen,  but  is  bad  for  the  feet 
of  the  stock.  Acid  phosphate  is  better 
than  either  for  holding  the  nitrogen,  but 
has  the  same  objection  as  kainit. 
“Floats”  or  ground  phosphate  rock  is 
used,  but  is  not  a  very  good  absorbent, 
and  does  not  combine  with  the  ammonia 
as  well  as  the  acid  phosphate.  A  good 
cistern  will  save  most  of  the  liquid, 
but  means  extra  labor.  Next  to  that 
we  would  rather  use  bedding  freely, 
with  an  abundance  of  dried  muck  in 
the  gutters.  Get  the  manure  into  the 
pile  rapidly — unless  it  is  hauled  out  each 
day — and  use  acid  phosphate  on  the 
pile.  _ 

FIGURING  THE  MILK  PRICES. 

You  printed  recently  some  figures  about 
Borden's  prices,  giving  $1.87  for  this  Win¬ 
ter  as  being  the  highest  price  ever  paid  by 
them  against  $1.77  two  years  ago.  I  have 
not  seen  anything  in  the  paper  since  about 
these  prices,  and  I  do  not  understand  your 
figures.  I  figure  it  out  about  $1.68  per 
can  (about  4*4  cents  per  quart)  against 
$1.77  two  years  ago  (or  about  4%  cents 
per  quart).  I  don’t  sell  to  Borden,  but 
have  to  sell  at  Borden’s  prices:  $1.89 
would  be  toward  4 %  cents  per  quart.  The 
farmers  should  get  at  least  that  much  for 
honest  milk,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
getting  over  4%  cents  at  Borden's  prices. 
Only  once  in  a  while  a  farmer  is  getting 
more  than  a  living  at  Borden’s  prices. 

There  is  a  little  confusion  over  milk 
prices  this  Winter.  This  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  since  there  are  so  many  that  may 
be  considered  regular,  besides  numerous 
others  that  arc  special.  Some  of  the 
prices  are  made  by  the  hundred  pounds 
and  others  by  the  can  of  40  quarts. 
•Again,  some  prices  are  operative  in  one 
“zone”  only,  while  others  are  fixed  for 
two  “zones,”  or  may  be  for  milk  de¬ 
livered  in  New  York  City.  Beginning 
October  first  the  Bordens  pay  two 
prices,  one  for  the  26-cent  zone  and  the 
other  for  the  29-cent  and  32-cent  zones. 
There  is  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds 


difference  between  the  two.  Tn  the 
outer  zones  the  price  is  as  follows : 
October,  $1.80;  November,  $1.90;  De¬ 
cember,  $1.95;  January,  $1.95;  February, 
$1.90;  March,  $1.70.  This  is  by  the 
hundred  pounds.  The  average  of  this 
is  $1.87  per  hundred,  or  about  $1.60 
per  can  of  40  quarts.  The  price  in  the 
26-cent  zone  being  10  cents  higher  each 
month  averages  $1.97  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  about  $1.69  per  40-quart 
can.  Two  years  ago  the  average  prices 
per  hundred  in  the  two  zones  were 
$1.83  and  $1.93  respectively,  making  the 
price  per  can  approximately  $1.57  and 
$1.65.  _  H.  H.  L. 

SORES  ON  UDDER. 

What  ails  my  cows?  Some  of  thorn  have 
lumps  on  the  hind  quarters  of  their  udders. 
The  lumps  have  broken,  and  blood  and  mat¬ 
ter  runs  out  of  them.  I  have  been  told 
it  is  cow  pox.  What  can  I  do  for  them? 

Connecticut.  b.  b. 

In  cow  pox  little  vesicles  form  and  burst, 
and  then  a  scab  follows,  which  may  come 
off  at  milking  time  and  cause  bleeding  and 
soreness.  The  disease  is  spread  from  cow 
to  cow  by  the  milker's  bands.  Affected 
cows  should  be  isolated,  and  milked  last,  or 
by  a  man  who  does  not  go  near  the  other 
cows.  Wash  the  affected  udders  twice  daily 
in  a  lukewarm  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of 
granular  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  the  quart 
of  water.  Wash  the  hands  in  a  similar  so¬ 
lution  before  and  after  milking  each  cow. 
Apply  glycerite  of  'tannin  to  the  sores  as 
required.  In  bad  cases  the  milk  may  have 
to  be  drawn  off  with  a  milking  tube.  In 
that  case  see  that  the  tube  is  sterilized  by 
boiling  and  baking  before  using  it  each 
time,  else  it  will  be  sure  to  do  much  more 
harm  than  good.  a.  s.  a. 


One  dishpan  shows  the 
only  piece  used  inside 
Sharpies  Dairy  Tubu¬ 
lar  Cream  Separator 
bowls.  The  other 
dishpan  shows  the 
disks  from  a  com¬ 
mon  separator  bowl. 

Is  it  not  easier  to 
handle,  wash  and  turn  the  light  Dairy 
Tubular  bowl?  Is  it  not  common 
sense  to  expect  the  simple  Dairy 
Tubular  bowl  to  run  steadier  and  resist 
rust,  knocks  and  wear  longer  than 
a  common  bowl  with  a  dishpanful  of 
disks  inside  ?  Of  course  it  is. 

World’s  biggest  separator  factory. 
America’s  oldest  separator 
concern.  Branch  factories 
in  Canada  and  Germany. 
Sales  easily  exceed 
most,  if  not  all,  others 
combined.  Tubulars 
probably  replace 
more  common  sepa¬ 
rators  every  year  than 
any  maker  of  such  machines  sells. 


Write 

tor 

Catalog 
No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  1»A. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Toronto,  Cnn.,  Son  Frnnolseo,  Cal., 
Winnipeg,  Can.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Pans  Tell 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILLS 


Alfalfa  Seed  in  Rhode  Island. — A  few 
weeks  ago  you  had  an  inquiry  about  Alfalfa 
seed  ripening  in  this  section.  I  spent  the 
last  few  days  of  last  August  with  a  friend 
on  his  poultry  farm,  about  10  miles  south 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  A  few  years  ago  my 
friend  made  some  rather  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  to  grow  Alfalfa.  There  are  a  few 
roots  of  Alfalfa  still  alive  in  his  meadows. 
Noticing  something  peculiar  about  these 
plants.  I  examined  them  and  found  they 
bore  seed  pods.  The  seeds  were  not  fully 
ripe,  but  seemed  to  have  a  good  chance 
to  become  so.  This  was  on  the  second 
growth  for  the  season.  ii.  s.  b. 

New  Britain.  Conn. 


Superior  to  any  other  make.  Do  more 
and  better  work,  require  less  power 
and  produce  a  better  grade  of 
feed.  Write  for  Catalog  and 


THE 
KELLY 

I.  tho  only  mill 
mado  with  a 
double  sot  ot  grind¬ 
ers.  Easiest  running, 
strongest  and  most 
durable.  ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  FOR  GASO¬ 
LINE  ENGINES.  6  sizes, 
fully  guaranteed. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO. 
Box  32,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Feed  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
For  Larger  Profits! 


What  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  thinks  of 
Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

The  highest  authority 
on  Agricultural  Subjects. 


Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Washington.  D.  C. 
The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

Gentlemen :  I  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  letter  of  November  7th. 
relative  to  the  value  of  dried  beet 
pulp.  I  would  rather  have  a  pound  of 
dried  beet  pulp  to  feed  to  a  dairy  cow 
than  a  pound  of  corn;  and  I  would 
rather  have  it  in  many  other  cases 
where  the  object  Is  the  making  of  fat 
solely. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  WILSON, 

Secretary 


Dealers! 

If  you  are  not  handling  Dried 
Beet  Pulp,  you  are  losing  good 
sales.  No  customer  ever  discon¬ 
tinues  it  once  they  try  it. 

Write  us  today  for  quotations. 


“June  Pasture 
the  Year  "Round” 

Sold  Everywhere 
by  Grain  and 
Feed  Dealers 


More  Milk!  More  Flesh! 
Healthier  Cows!  Cheaper  Ration! 

No  matter  what  you  are  now  feeding,  you  can  add  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  to  the  cows’  ration,  and  increase  the  flow  of 
milk  and  keep  the  cows  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

You  know  too  heavy  grain-feeding  with  dry  roughage 
is  bad  for  the  cows.  It  is  the  cause  of  a  great  many  dairy- 
cow  ailments,  and  is  expensive  besides. 

Cows  do  better,  and  give  more  milk  if  part  of  their  food 
is  vegetable — succulent,  palatable  and  digestible. 

Too  often  you  find  undigested  grain  in  the  voidings  of 
the  cow.  That  means  waste.  Now,  if  your  cows  can  digest 
that  feed  and  turn  it  into  milk  instead,  your  profits  are 
going  to  increase  just  that  much. 

See  the  point? 

That’s  just  what  Dried  Beet  Pulp  will  do.  It  relieves  the 
compaction  of  heavy  foods  in  the  stomach,  so  that  every 
particle  of  food  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  gastric 
juices.  The  cows  not  only  benefit  by  the  nutrition  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Dried  Beet  Pulp  but  also  extract  all  the  nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  rest  of  the  ration. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  satisfies  their  craving  for  green  food — it 
is  really  “June  Pasture  in  bags,  the  year  ’round.” 

Cut  out  some  of  your  bran,  cornmeal,  gluten,  hominy, 
cottonseed  meal  or  other  concentrated  feed,  and  balance 
the  ration  with  appetizing, 
digestible  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

You’ll  have  healthier  cows 
and  you’ll  get  more  milk 


Write  for 

FREE 

Sample  and  Booklet 

These  People  Are  Unprejudiced 
Yet  Read  What  They  Say 

Mass.  Experimental  Station:  “The  experiments  proved 
the  pulp  to  have  a  high  average  digestibility.  It  was  bulky 
and  eagerly  eaten.” 

New  Jersey  Experimental  Station :  “There  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  cows  to  get  off  their  feed  with  the  hominy  diet, 
but  at  no  time  did  they  refuse  the  beet  pulp.  The  beet  pulp 
•was  much  better  relished;  regulating  and  keeping  the  ani¬ 
mal  in  a  good,  healthy  condition.” 

Chas.  F.  Saylor,  a  Special  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  says:  "It  is  nutritious,  and  its  sanitary 
effect  is  remarkable.” 

Just  give  Dried  Beet  Pulp  a  trial— the  results  will  amaze 
you.  If  you  can’t  get  it  of  your  dealer,  order  from  us  di¬ 
rect.  Better  write  us  anyway  for  the  free  sample  and  book¬ 
let.  Do  it  today.  [2] 


at  less  cost.  There^s  noth¬ 
ing  secret  about  Dried 
Beet  Pulp;  it  contains  all 
the  beet  except  the  sugar — 
the  only  natural,  vegetable 
feed  on  the  market. 

THE  LARROWE 
MILLING  CO. 

1552  Ford  Building 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

For  FREE  Sample  and  Booklet 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co., 

1552  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  Free  Sample  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  and  booklet  “Feeding  for 
Larger  Profits.” 

Name. 


P.  O. 


State_ 


If  satisfactory,  I  would  like  to  buy  Dried  Beet  Pulp  through  my  dealer 


(Write  dealer’s  name  here) 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Honest  conservative  publicity  is  a 
great  power  for  the  good  of  a  people, 
but  it  is  a  cruel  weapon,  and  nothing  but 
the  public  welfare  can  justify  public  in¬ 
dividual  criticism.  No  personal  griev¬ 
ance  may  inspire  an  honest  defence  of 
public  interest.  We  would  rather  that 
a  thousand  rogues  go  unpunished  than 
that  one  word  be  printed  here  to  the 
discredit  of  any  honest  man ;  but  we 
have  no  tenderness  for  rogues,  who  re¬ 
gard  the  farm  as  a  legitimate  field  for 
plunder. 

Capital  City  Nursery  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

See  page  1022,  issue  November  27,  for 
report  on  this  concern.  If  you  do  not 
happen  to  find  it,  write  “fraud”  in  red 
ink  over  the  above  name  and  keep  it 
for  reference. 

Combination  Orchard  Company,  Boston, 

Mass. 

See  references  on  page  1017.  Novem¬ 
ber  20  issue,  also  previous  reference  in 
this  department,  if  still  in  doubt,  write 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  But  keep  your  money. 

Is  not  the  Globe  Association  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  all  right?  The  cost  to  join  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  $2.50,  a  little  later  will  be  $5; 
this  is  for  five  years.  They  sell  to  mem¬ 
bers  only,  and  at  prices  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  r-.  b, 

Connecticut. 

This  friend  evidently  overlooked  what 
we  have  said  and  repeated  about  this 
concern.  The  membership  is  a  fake, 
and  the  offer  of  cheap  goods  is  a  fake, 
and  the  offer  to  agents  and  the  con¬ 
tract  with  them  are  all  fakes.  Don’t 
bite  on  all  this  “sucker  bait.”  There  is 
a  sharp  barbed  hook  concealed  in  every 
tempting  morsel  of  it.  The  barb  in  this 
is  one  of  the  sharpest  of  the  whole  lot. 
Leave  it  alone. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  reading 
the  ‘■Publisher’s  Desk.”  Glad  to  see  you 
show  up  L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  They  stuck  me  on  two  bushels  of 
Mammoth  Cluster  oats.  1  sowed  them  two 
years.  They  did  not  yield,  and  the  second 
year  did  not  weigh  as  much  as  some  oats 
I  had  been  sowing  for  30  years. 

New  York.  c.  s.  c. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  the  Great  Dane  oats,  also 
marketed  by  the  firm,  weighed  only  30 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  A  half-dozen  of 
the  leading  seed  houses  report  that  they 
never  heard  of  it,  and  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  it. 

You  will  recall  that  some  time  ago  we 
wrote  you  regarding  the  Keystone  Park 
Colony  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Land  Co.,  near 
Tampa.  We  have  recently  had  one  of  our 
men  visit  the  Colony,  and  he  has  submitted 
a  very  conservative  report,  which  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  that  conditions  there  are  rather  favor¬ 
able  for  Citrus  culture,  but  that  the  prices 
asked  for  the  land  are  entirely  too  high. 
The  land,  it  seems,  was  originally  bought 
for  $2  per  acre,  and  is  now  being  sold  for 
$25  per  acre.  Our  agent  tells  us  that  the 
same  kind  of  land  can  be  bought  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  points  in  the  State  anywhere 
from  $3  to  $7  per  acre. 

The  above  report  is  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  simply  con  linns  our  previous 
advice  and  reports.  Those  who  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  buy  the  lands  will  do  well  to 
keep  this  report  for  reference.  And  by 
the  way,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  doing  things  for  the  farmer, 
and  not  a  bit  afraid  to  talk  right  out 
in  meeting. 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar.  Please  extend 
my  subscription.  I  note  statement  regard¬ 
ing  C.  E.  Ellis,  Kornit  Co.  1  stand  good 
to  lose  $100  in  that  deal  and  might  have 
lost  more,  only  by  taking  your  advice  as 
they  came  back  for  an  assessment. 
Pennsylvania.  J.  s.  s. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  we 
have  been  able  to  save  our  friend  the  I 
second  dose  at  least.  In  reference  to  | 
the  court  inquiry  of  the  Kornit  Mfg. 
Co.,  witnesses  testified  that  no  books 
had  been  kept  from  1904,  when  it  was 
started,  to  1908,  when  a  cqsh  book  was 
started!  Here  is  an  item  in  the  report 
of  the  hearing: 

Erwin  R.  Graves,  former  president  of  the 
corporation,  testified  he  had  been  given 
72,500  shares,  which  Charles  E.  Ellis  sold 
at  $10,  taking  40  per  cent  commission. 
Graves  said  he  had  received  $25,000  but 
used  the  money,  just  how  he  was  unable  to 
say. 

This  company  was  evidently  organ-  | 
ized.  like  many  others,  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  stock  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  anything.  It 
was  just  as  much  of  a  steal  in  effect  as 
it  would  be  to  slip  quietly  a  hand  into 
your  pocket  and  extract  the  $100.  i 
This  is  the  kind  of  robberies  we  are 
trying  to  stop. 

In  his  efforts  to  get  people  to  put 
hioney  into  one  of  his  schemes  E.  G. 
Lewis,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes  this : 

The  stock  of  The  People's  Savings  Trust 
Company  is  about  the  best  thing  you  can 
put  it  ( money)  into-  You  will  always  be  able 
to  realize  or  borrow  on  it  quickly  and  you 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 

Why  should  people  expect  to  realize 
on  this  'stock  or  borrow  on  it  any  more 
quickly  than  on  the  other  stocks  and 


certificates  issued  by  Mr.  Lewis?  We 
have  on  file  complaints  from  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  sent  him  money  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  They  were  promised  the 
same  profits  and  dividends  and  security 
that  he  now  promises  you.  But  they 
never  got  anything.  They  cannot  even 
get  their  money  back,  without  interest, 
after  Mr.  Lewis  has  had  the  use  of  it 
for  six  years  or  more.  We  cannot  work 
up  any  enthusiasm  or  confidence  in  Mr. 
Lewis’  new  'schemes  until  these  people 
get  their  money  out  of  the  old  schemes. 
He  will  tell  you  that  the  Government 
assassinated  His  old  bank  scheme  and 
his  old  publishing  company  because  it 
insisted  that  he  obey  the  laws  of  the 
country.  But  he  has  no  such  flimsy  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  failure  of  his  United  States 
Fibre  Stopper  Company,  which  he  or¬ 
ganized  for  a  million  dollars,  the  only 
assets  of  which  were  some  patents.  He 
sold  this  stock  six  years  ago  on  the 
same  kind  of  promises  that  he  is  now 
making  you  for  other  stocks.  He  prom¬ 
ised  dividends  and  profits.  The  people 
got  neither.  He  now  refuses  to  refund 
their  money.  Technically  it  might  have 
been  legal ;  but  the  effect  to  these  peo¬ 
ple  was  the  same  as  if  he  had  stolen  the 
money. 

I-ieonard  Darbyshire  has  abandoned  his 
real  estate  scheme  and  papers,  and  has  left 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  reported  that  the 
land  scheme  brought  him  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,  but  he  left  without  a  dollar.  He 
will  probably  be  heard  from  in  some  other 
place  with  some  other  scheme  to  extract 
money  from  the  unwary.  The  papers  have 
been  sold  to  a  New  York  man. 

New  York.  header. 

When  light  is  thrown  on  fakes,  they 
must  all  go  the  same  way.  We  do  not 
think  Darbyshire  the  real  offender  in 
this  case.  He  was  in  our  judgment  the 
tool  of  a  more  crafty  schemer  than 
himself.  The  rogue  who  makes  use  of 
a  young  man  to  work  his  crooked 
schemes  becomes  the  old  Fagin  of  these 
frenzied  business  enterprises.  They  are 
not  content  to  cheat  themselves,  but 
teach  young  men,  who  might  otherwise 
be  decent  citizens,  to  do  so  for  their 
benefit.  We  can  think  of  nothing  more 
low-down  or  contemptible. 

Some  time  ago  you  sent  me  sample 
copies  and  envelopes  for  ten  weeks’  trial, 
and  offers  of  premiums  or  commissions.  1 
want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  I  get 
my  dollar’s  worth  and  more  every  year, 
and  do,  and  always  will  put  in  a  goou 
word  for  The  It.  N.-Y.,  but  that  costs  me 
nothing,  and  1  would  not  accept  recom¬ 
pense  in  any  form.  I  owe  it  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  advance  its  interests  so  it  may 
prosper  and  1  may  always  have  a  good 
and  clean  paper  to  lay  before  my  family. 
Would  that  I  could  say  as  much  of  more 
of  our  publications.  h.  i.. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  is  the  sentiment  and  the 
kind  of  help  that  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  publish  a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.. 
and  to  stand  up  squarely  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  its  readers  without  fear  or 
favor.  Without  such  help  it  would  sim¬ 
ply  be  impossible  to  do  it.  If  you  can 
send  only  one  10-weeks’  subscription 
with  10  cents,  it  will  help  the  good  work. 
Probably  more  than  one-half  our  pres¬ 
ent  list  began  with  a  10-cent  order  for 
10  weeks’  subscription.  j.  j.  d. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

llcarc,  Cough  and 
Distemper  Cure. 


$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


^JJSORBINE 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tiesues, 
Curbs,  Billed  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain, 
Cures  Spavin  Lameness,  Allays 
Pain  Does  not  Blister,  remove 
the  hair  or  lay  the  horse  up.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  D  free. 

ABSORBINK,  JR.,  (mankind$1.00 
bottle.)  For  Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty 
or  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Varicose  Veins,  Varico¬ 
cele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

"We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  coats  you  nothing;  if  you  do.  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington.  Ohio 


CEDDCTC-Here  I  am  neain,  dealing  in  ruff 

rcnncio  Oil  rats:  THE  FERRET.  Enclose 
stamp  for  prices.  GALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


A  fl  n  0  FERRETS  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  liat  and  circular; 
tUUU  it’s  free,  DkKLKIKE  BROS.,  Box 42,  Jamestown. Mich. 


PURE  BRED  TURKEYS  &  POULTRY-Seleet  Stock.  Price 

Right.  Cir.  Free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZH  TURKEYS.  First  class 
iT1-  stock  at  moderate  prices.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  CHAS.  BROCKWAY,  Moravia.  N.  Y. 


Ponltrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Cal alog,  chock  full  ofuaeful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates 35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Mar let  fa,  Pa 


KEEP  THE  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM 

By  Making  the  Work  a  Pleasure 


ONE  houf  saved  each  day  in  cleaning: 
your  barns  means  365  hours  in  the 
year,  or  little  over  a  Month.  Just  think, 
of  it.  You  no  doubt  are  paying  a  hired  man 
Thirty  or  Forty  Dollars  a  month.  His  wagres 
for  the  time  saved  will  pay  for  an  outfit  in  one 
year.  Pretty  grood  investment.  Isn’t  it? 

Save  the  liquid  manure  by  keeping  it  with 
the  roughage.  This  is  mighty  important,  be¬ 
cause  liquid  manure  is  worth  three  times  as 
much  as  solid  manure,  pound  for  pound. 

The  loss  in  handling  barnyard  manure  in 
the  old  way  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
corn  crop  of  the  whole  United  States.  Think 
of  it. 

W ith  a  Great  Western  Carrier  in  your  barn 
you  will  prevent  this  leakage,  and  therefore 
save  more  than  the  price  of  the  outfit  the  first 
year.  Pretty  good  investment,  isn’t  it? 


This  is  not  all  you  will  save.  You  will  save 
lumber  and  paint  in  repairing  your  barn 
where  the  manure  is  being  piled  against  it 
and  has  ruined  the  paint  and  rotted  the  lum¬ 
ber.  You  will  save  wading  through  your 
barnyard  in  manure  and  slush  up  to  your 
knees  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Isn’t  this 
worth  the  price  of  the  outfit  to  you? 

The  Bail  is  one  piece  of  Wrought  Iron 
Tubing. 

The  Car  locks  at  both  ends. 

Trip  Weights  are  inside.  Nothing  to  catch 
straw  and  trash  and  prevent  car  from  dump¬ 
ing. 

Adjustable  for  either  high  or  low  ceiling. 

Made  Roller  Bearing  throughout.  Runs 
easy  and  always  comes  back  to  you. 

Frame  made  hinged.  Will  run  around 
curves  or  switches  without  binding. 


Write  for  our  Big  Carrier  Catalog,  No.N30  It's  FREE  for  the  asking.  Write  u* 
today  and  we  will  gladly  figure  you  out  an  outfit  for  your  barn.  We  gaurantee  you 
satisfaction  or  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  Address  nearest  office. 

SMITH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

158-164  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


TIME,  MONEY  and  LABOR  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE 

Great  Western  Automatic  Carrier 


MAK 


INI 


Lots  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the  eggs— more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers; 
heavier  fowls;  MAMM7C  LATEST  DflMIT  PIITTCD  cuts  all  kinds 
bigger  profits.  Illftllll  w  MODEL  DUIat  UU  I  I  E>at  of  hone,  with 
adhering  meat  and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic  feed;  open  hopper,  never  clogs. 
Book  free.  10  Days' Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 

F,  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  l\/l i  Ifo r*d.  Mass. 


The  Only  Cutter 
That  Cuts  Bone 
Across  the  Grain. 

far  greater  feeding  value. 


Every  poultryman 
knows  that  feeding  cut 
green  bone  is  the  only 
certain  method  of  get¬ 
ting  lots  of  eggs.  Bone 
cut  across  the  grain  has 
The 


Standard  Bone  Cutter 


Try  One 
FREE 


cuts  green  or  dry  bone,  meat  or 
d,.m.  a—ii,.  Guaranteed 
best  bone 
cutter  o  r 
money  re- 
ded 
10 
11 

sizes.  Many  new  im- 
rovements.  Write 
or  free  catalogue. 

STANDARD  BONE 
CUTTER  CO., 
Milford,  Mass. 


FARMERS  SHOULD  SEE  THIS  HEATER. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  E^“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ul. 


SO  IAI  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
■  Ui  II  ■  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FAKM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


WUITC  I  enunPNQ  we  still  have  some 
nniic  Lcununno  single  Comb  White 

DEIMII  niINf  Q  Leghorn  stock,  both 
r  E  IV  I II  UUulVd  old  an(}  young,  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  prices  to  suit.  Some  promising  May 
hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  for  $1.00  each  to  close 
out.  Some  grand  early  hatched  Barred  Rock  cock¬ 
erels,  sired  by  ten  pound  cocks,  for  $2.00,  $3.00  and 
$5.00  each.  Can  spare  a  few  more  White  Wyandotte 
yearling  liens  and  cocks.  Remember  our  strain  of 
Pekin  ducks  is  second  to  none,  that  we  have  both 
old  and  young  and  over  1000  to  select  from.  Prices 
of  exhibition  stock  on  application.  Correspondence 
invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The  only  large 
successful  plant  in  ttie  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  l 
^CYPHERS  INCUBATOR.' 
Fir*  P octal.- haurthle.' 


90%  Hatches 


from  the  Cyphers — in  every  country  and  cli¬ 
mate — for  old-timers  and  beginners.  For  you. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

and  Jlrooderti  are  non-moisture;  self-regu¬ 
lating;  self-ventilating.  W rite  for  1  Go- page 
Catalog.  Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Department  38 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  III.; 
iioston.  Mass. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  C&L 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1814. 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


HONE'S  “BRED  TO  LAY”  ROSE  J™-  fa 
COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  efsanfe 

lets  bred  from  best  selected  layers;  also  choice  year¬ 
ling  hens.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  Box  24,  N.Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  tt'SKS,: 

tier  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith.  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  choice  April  hatched  cockerels  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  to  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  STRAIN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

It.  V.  liHODI!  ISLAND  REDS  and  SHItOP- 
SHIRE  SHEEP.  Bargain  prices  to  reduce 
stock.  H.  J.VAN  DYKE,  Route  6,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


W.  P.  ROCKS  Bred  for  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Stock  and  Eggs  ill  season.  Also  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  It.  I 
Beds.  M.  L.  BICE,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Emv.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair:  heavy  layers:  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pullets  5  mos.  old,$l  each.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIM.MEIt.  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  bronze  turkeys— Bred 

from  our  noted  Prize  Winning  Birds.  Address 
ELKTOX  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 


THE  CELEBRATED 


HUNGARIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS. 


Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WFNZ  &  MAOKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
antry  &  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed: 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days’ 
trial.  B.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Illinois. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
November  26,  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  ‘‘Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less,  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipmonts. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

Good  to  Choice . 

cower  Grades  . 

State  Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good.... 

Factory. . . . 

Packing  Stock . 


Wholesale 

Retail 

.32  @  .33 

.35®  .38 

.30  @  .31 

32®  ,:(4 

.26  @  .29 

28®  .31 

.29  @  .31 

.30®  .33 

.25  @  .28 

.27®  .29 

.22  ®  .25 
.21  ®  .24 

.24®  .26 

MILK 

New  York  Exchangl  price  *2.01  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  4b(  cents  to 
shippers  intbe26-cent  freight  zonq 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.  qt. 

•09@ 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best — 

..  .16 

® 

.17 

.20@ 

.22 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .12 

® 

.15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

® 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz.... 

..  .45 

@ 

.53 

.50® 

.58 

White,  good  to  choice.  .35 

® 

.42 

.38® 

.46 

Mixed  Colors,  best... 

...  .:<5 

® 

.38 

.40® 

.42 

C.ommon  to  Good.. 

. .  .25 

® 

.30 

.30® 

.32 

Storage . 

® 

.25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.50 

@ 

290 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

@ 

2.25 

Pea . 

..  2.10 

® 

2.25 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

..  2.a0 

@ 

3.00 

White  Kidney . 

,  , 

@ 

3.00 

Yellow  Eye . 

..  3.10 

@ 

3.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

..  .35 

® 

.36 

Common  to  Good.... 

. .  .25 

® 

.30 

German,  New  Crop.. 

..  .68 

.72 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples,  Snow,  bhl .  2  60  ®  5.00 

Wealthy .  2.50  @  4. 00 

Twenty-Ounce .  2.50  @  4.00 

York  Imperial .  3.00  @  4.00 

McIntosh .  3.00  @  5.00 

Spitz .  2.00  @  3.50 

Spy . . . 2.00  @  3.50 

King . 2.50  @  4.50 

Baldwin . 2.00  ®  3.50 

Greening . 2.25  ®  5.50 

Jonathan . 3.00  ffi  4.00 

Western,  box .  1.76  ®  4.00 

Pears,  Duchess . 2.50  @  3.50 

Kieffer .  1.75  ®  3.50 

Quinces,  bbl .  1.60  @  3.50 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl .  4.00  ®  6.50 

New  Jersey .  4.50  @  5.00 

Grapes,  8-lb.  bkt . 13  ®  .15 

Western  N.Y.,41b.bkt.  .08  ®  .11 

Bulk,  ton . 25.00  ®60.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Maine,  165  lbs .  1.50  ®  1.90 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl...  1.50  ®  1.75 

Long  Island .  2.50  @  2.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl..  1.00  ®  1.75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt.. .  .05  ®  .08 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  ®  1.00 

Cabbage,  ton .  8.00  @  13.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 75  ®  1 .50 

Celery,  doz . . . 10  ®  .40 

Cucumbers.  Fla.  bu....  1.25  ®  1.75 

Lettuce,  bkt . 25  ®  2.00 

Peas,  43  bbl.  bkt .  2.50  @  3.50 


each  .03®  .05 
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Peppers, 


Fla.  Carrier . 

.75 

@  3.00 

Onions,  state,  bag . 

1.00 

(la)  1.60 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

.75 

@  1.37 

Small  Pickle,  bu. . . . 

.75 

@  1.25 

Uomaine,  bbl . 

1.00 

®  2.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 

®  2.25 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.40 

@  1.00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl. 
Tomatoes. 

.75 

@  1.26 

Fla.,  6-bkt.  carrier... 

1.50 

®  2.00 

Turnips,  White,  bbl.... 

.50 

®  .76 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz. 

.50 

fa)  .05 

No.  2,  box . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

1.50 

@  1.75 

.25 

@  .50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.10 

@  .20 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 1443® 

Fowls. . 1543® 

Roosters . 11  ® 

Ducks . 13  ®  .15 

Geese . 10  ®  .13 

Turkeys . 16  ®  .18 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  Fey . 

Common  to  Good .... 

Chickens,  roasting  .... 


.26 

@ 

.27  • 

.28® 

.30 

.18 

® 

.25 

.22® 

.27 

.22 

® 

.23 

.26® 

.27 

.18 

® 

.20 

.19® 

.22 

.14 

@ 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

.12 

® 

.17 

.16® 

.21 

.12 

@ 

.18 

.18® 

.22 

1.50 

@ 

4.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  4.90  ®  6.90 

Bulls.. . .  3,00  ®  4.25 

COWS..,......, . 2.00  ®  4.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  7.0(1  ®  10.50 

Cfllls . 4,60  ®  0.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . .  3.00  ®  4.60 

Lambs., . 0.00  ®  fl.fio 

Hogs..  . 8.16  ®  8.B5 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 06  <a>  .13 

L“.mbs, 

Hothouse,  head  .....  8.00  ®  10.00 
Pork,  100  lbs . 11.00  ®  12.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  I,  North’n 

Duluth,  new,  bu .  1  18 

No.  2.  Red . .  1.26 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .66  ®  .72 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .40  ®  .48 

Rye . 75  ®  .83 

Barley,  feeding . 63  ®  .65 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  *1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 18.50 

No.  2 . 17.00 


No.  3. 

Clover  Mixed . . . 

Clover . 

Wild  Uav . 

Straw,  Rye . 

Oat  and  Wheat. 


. 16.00 

. 16.00 

..  ..14.00 

. 9.50 

. 16.00 

. 10.00 


®  19.00 
® 18 .00 
® 16.50 
@19  00 
@18.00 
@10.50 
@19.00 
fa  1 1 .00 


Buys  Bcs* 
140-Egg 


7 


Incubator 


Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self- 
_  regulating.  Best  140-chick 
hot-water  Brooder,  54.50.  Ordered  together, 
511.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  ma¬ 
chines  at  any  price  are  better.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 

KEYSTONE  FOODS 

arc  demanded  and  used  by  successful 


pouliryinen  everywhere  because  our 
goods  are  reliable.  Every  ounce  of  grain  is 
clean  and  nourishing.  Lowest  prices.  Full 
weight.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  today  for  Booklet  and 
FREE  Souvenir.  Don’t  delay.  _ 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  10  Market  Street,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese;  Spring  hatched:  $10 
per  trio:  Samuel  W.  Ai.len,  White  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALK. — Purebred,  White  Holland  Turkeys.  Have  two  Hooka 
not  akin.  Stamp.  MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER,  Rodman,  N.  Y. 

World’s  Best  Hog  'a®; 


will  lie  bred  for  March  farrowing. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM.  LudJowville 


N.  Y. 


w 


ANTED.—'  Barn  Goat,  not  Angora,  a  year  old.  not 
over  live.  F.  M.  Abbott,W«?U«}alfcy  Hill*,  Maws.  (The Hundreds) 


Income  Last  Year  $1,665 

Livestock,  Machinery,  Crops  Included. 

Only  $2,000  Cash. 

Two  good  horses,  six  cows,  one  hog,  49  hens, 
complete  set  carriages,  wagons,  modern  farming 
machinery  and  tools,  25  tons  hay,  large  quantity 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat  ami  potatoes  go  with 
tliis  splendid  114-acre  farm  if  taken  now:  near  city 
of  Ithaea,  N.  Y.,  and  Cornell  University,  only  2 
miles  to  railroad,  dose  to  neighbors,  stores,  schools, 
high  school,  post  office,  churches;  80  acres  rich  pro¬ 
ductive  fields:  3  acres  produced  700  bus.  potatoes 
this  year:  spring-watered  pasture  for  12  cows,  large 
quantity  of  wood  ami  timber;  2-story,  8-room  house, 
big  barns,  other  outbuildings;  to  settle  affairs  im¬ 
mediately  all  for  $1000,  half  cash,  easy  terms.  Chas. 
Mullen,  Room  512,  Marbridge  Bldg.,  Cor.  Broad¬ 
way  and  34th  Street,  New  York. 

500-ACRE  FARM. 

19  Cows,  55  Sheep,  Horse  and  Tools. 

All  Sacrificed  for  $7,700. 

500  barrels  apples  in  season,  200-acre  heavy  growth 
of  timber  ami  wood;  2  acres  spring  fed  pasture, 
grows  tons  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and  cuts  100  tons 
ot  hay;  for  full  details  and  traveling  instructions 
see  page  173,  “  Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide  No.  28.” 
L.  A.  Stkout  Company,  Desk  1,099,  47  West  34th 
St.,  Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Qnn  Acre  Sto°k  Farm,  3  houses,  3  barns,  3  silos. 
VUU  Beautiful  lawn,  on  macadam  road.  All 
buildings  new,  3  car  loads  cement  used  in  stable 
floors;  stabling  for  100  head  of  stock.  Cream  shipped 
to  New  York.  Must  sell.  $12,000.  One-third  cash. 
Send  for  particulars  of  this  line  cheap  farm 

Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  FARMS.  All  sizes.  Reasonable  prices'.  Nearly  all  parts 
of  New  York  State.  Catalog  free.  NORTUKUN  REALTY 
CO,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED. 

A  vigorous,  active  man  is  required  as  superintend¬ 
ent  of  a  large  farm  and  dairy  combined.  Must  be  a 
thoroughly  practical  man  who  can  produce  results. 
No  objection  to  large  family,  and  preferably  a 
Catholic.  Satisfactory  compensation  to  right  man. 
To  insure  interview  state  age,  nationality,  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  J.  Ii.Acare  of  Rural  New  Yorker 
-  -  * 

AGENT  I.  EH  AN  wishes  to  ftiul  a  place  for  a  bandy  man,  who  has 
been  with  him  as  farmer  nearly  ten  years.  Absolutely 
honest,  sober,  willing  and  tellable.  Especially  capable  of  taking 
sole  care  of  small  place.  Lock  Box  lo,  lledrord  Station,  N.  Y. 

AN  ACTIVE  MAN  wants  position  with  practical  up-to-date 
farmer  In  order  to  gain  experience  ;  wages  nominal.  Ad¬ 
dress  M.  R.  (1.,  care  ofUuKAi,  New  Yorkkk. 
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ON  the  ^  The  Waterloo  Boy  has 
muket/  a//  the  Good  Points  that 

go  into  any  Gasoline  Engine 

and  it  doesn't  take  the  up-to-date  farmer  long  to  discover  them 
and  their  value  to  him.  It  is  the  number  of  practical  features 
embodied  in  an  engine  that  determines  the  degree  of  satisfaction  it  will 
give  to  its  owner.  All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good  points,  or  there 
would  be  no  sale  for  them  and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the  market. 
Some  engines  have  more  good  points  than  others,  that’s  why  some 
engines  are  better  than  others. 


Waterloo  Boy 


Gasoline 

Engines 


have  nil  the  good  points  that  go  into  any  gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive,  patented  fea¬ 
tures  that  Increase  their  efficiency  and  durability;  make  them  marvels  of  simplicity  and  wonder¬ 
fully  economical  engines  to  operate.  That’s  why  we  say  the  Waterloo  Boy  Is  the  best  engine 
for  farm  use, 

.  ..Yo.a.fnn  bu?  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less  money  than  yon  will  be  asked  for  engines  containing 
hair  of  the  good  points  we  build  into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a  Waterloo  Boy  to  any 
responsible  farmer  and  let  him  try  It  for  thirty  days  on  hiB  farm  doing  whatever  work  he  has  to 
do.  We  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  return  his  money  if  after  a  month’s  use  he  can¬ 
not  pick  out  the  good  points  for  himself— if  he  can’t  see  that  It  is  the  one  and  only  engine  that 
will  give  him  complete  satisfaction. 

Now,  when  you  buy  a  gasoline  engine  you  had  better  be  sure  that  the  engine  you  get  was 
made  by  a  concern  that  makes  gasoline  engines  and  nothing  else.  Our  efforts  are  all  directed 
toward  making  and  keeping  the  Waterloo  Boy  the  best  engine  in  the  world.  We  have 
no  other  Interests— no  side  lines. 

Don’t  you  want  to  try  a  Waterloo  Boy?  Don’t  you  want  to  see  how  mnch  labor 
and  time  it  will  save  yon?  Remember  we  are  offering  you  a  free  trial  for  30 
days.  Better  write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  free  trial  offer. 


YEARLY 
CAPACITY 
15000  ENGINES'' 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Company 
184  W.  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


I  RAW  FURS  WANTED 

SKUNKS 


RATS 


Northern  and  Eastern 
Central  Sections  .  .  . 

Northern  and  Eastern 
Central  Sections  .  .  . 


I 

.11 

nr 

IV 

$3.50 

82.20 

$1.10 

.50 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.40 

Winter. 

Fail. 

Small. 

Kitts. 

.48 

.86 

.25 

.10 

.45 

•  3o 

.25 

.10 

00:  W  on  $200:  54  on  $300. 

No  commission  or  expressage  deducted. 

Daily 

Ship  now  while  prices  are  high.  Send  also  other  furs, 
remittances. 

M.  F.  PFAELZER&  CO.,  6  East  12th  St.  (Desk  22),  NEW  YORK. 


SHIP  YOUR  RAW  FURS 

by  Express  to  H.  A.  SCHOENEX,  Raw  Fur  Dealer.  Dept.  D, 
121-123  Miehigaii  Street,  4'hieago,  III.  We  are  paying  the 
following  prices  for  Skunk  :  No  1  2  3  4 

Minn.,  N.  &  S.  Dak. . $3.60  $2.~50  $L76  §0  50 

Wis.,  la.  A  Neb. .  3.00  2.00  1.50  .50 

N.  O.,  Jnd.,  Ills.  &  Mo.  ---  -  3.00  2.00  1.50  .60 

Cent.  O.,  Ind.,  Ills.  &  Kans.  -  -  2.60  1.75  LOO  .35 

S.  O.,  lncl.,  ills.  &  Mo. .  2.25  1.50  .75  .36 

Mich.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  &  Eastern  3.00  2.00  LOO  .35 

M.  Rats  and  Mink  bring  high  prices.  Send  for  list  for 
other  furs.  Reference,  Cont.  Nat’l  Bank  nnd  Foreman 
Bros.  Banking  Co.,  Chicago.  We  pay  all  Express  Charges. 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Skunk,  Mink,  Raccoon,  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in  New 
York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship  to. 

Do  You  Want  To  Know 

HOW  TO  GET  MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  RAW  FURS  ?  ” 

Write  and^isk  for  my  price  list 
—It's  Free— 

FIYI  MON  in  THE  FUR  merchant, 

■  IH  a  IVIVlIJV/f  1  6-1  8  E.  1  2th  St.,  N.  Y. 


WE  FAY  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOB 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

^^5^Kast^H)tl^Street^N«nvYork^JCY. 


NO  MAN  IS  DISAPPOINTED  "1%V!LPS 

RAW  FURS 

Don’t  you  want  that  satisfaction  ? 

Ship  us  your  FUltS:  We  pay  the  express:  also  the 
HIGHEST  PRICES.  There  is  a  reason  for  it. 
Raw  Furs.  Hides.  Wool,  Ginseng. 

J.  S.  6RAUMAN  &  CO., 

290  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Write  for  our  price  list.  Dept.  A. 


and^also  give  you  a  share  in  the  prottt  we  make 
when  we  resell. 

Our  new  Profit-Sharing  Plan  makes  Kami  returns 
larger  than  you  would  get  elsewhere.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  guaranteed  by  our  20  years  of  fur  buying. 
Fxpress  charges  paid  and  settlements  made  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  today  for  Price  List  and  Proflt- 
SbariDg  Plan. 

KANN  &  COMPANY, 

41  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 

SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  money  on  this  Year's  catch  by  sending  it  to  us. 
We  Pay  Highest  Prices,  ami  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Returns. 
Shipments  held  separate  on  request.  We  pay  all 
express  charges  and  charge  no  commission. 

Get  our  price-list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Let 
us  keep  you  posted.  All  sent  free  upon  request. 
A  postal  brings  them.  Write  today. 

References:  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 

STRUCK-CHAITIN  CO. 

Dept.  F,  8  E.  12th  St.,  New  York. 

pi.EASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter. 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies.  etc.  E.  It.  WUODWAHD,  302  lireennleli  St.,  X.  T. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Ejgs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  \V.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Peaches.  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Ciieeso,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
aud  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  12th  St..  New  York- 

POULTRY  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Apples.  Pears  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  Y'ork 


RAW  FURS 

Ma  WANTED 

B  P3y  express  charges  and  guar- 

K»  Y  antee  satisfactory  and  prompt 
■  returns.  Send  us  trial  shipment.  Will 
■  hold  shipments  separate  if  requested. 

9  Milton Schreiber &Co. 

W  RAW  FURS 

tW  DIPT.  B. 

W  28-30  NEW 

f  EAST  IT  dS 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


One  of  the  best  GRAIN  or 
DAIRY  FARMS  in  Central 
New  York.  For  description,  price  and  terms, 
address  JAMES  FRAZER,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


The 

Guernseys 

won  first  prize  in  the 
Pan-American  Dairy 
Breed  Test  for 

Greatest  Profit  in  Butter  Productions 
Greatest  Return  for  $1  Invested  in  Food 
Best  Flavor.  Natural  Color  and  Best  Score 

The  MONTHLY  GUERNSEY  BULLETIN  .«i 

ihc  breed  free  by  addressing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Box  R,  Peterboro.N.H. 

DELAWARE  FARMS— Healthful  climate,  shor-t  open 
u  winters;  best  markets;  productive  soil;  cheap 
land.  Write  for  catalogue.  List  of  50  farms. 

WM.  (i.  WECHTENHISER,  Harrington,  Del. 
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Some  farmers  don’t  stop  to  figure  the  cost  of  wire  fence  when  erected.  They  buy  the  cheapest  fence  they  can  find  and 
then  spend  a  lot  of  extra  money  for  extra  posts,  extra  staples,  extra  nails  and  extra  labor  to  keep  the  cheap”  fence  from 
sagging.  By  the  time  it  is  stretched  the  cost  has  been  stretched  to  much  more  than  the  cost  of  genuine  Page  Fence  with 

Posts  and  Labor  included.  Then  they  “wake  up.”  , 

Page  Fence  is  so  tremendously  strong  and  so  wonderfully  elastic  that  it  saves  at  least  50  posts  every  100  rods,  besides 

staples,  nails  and  labor. 

The  real  truth  is  that  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  is  the  cheapest  fence  you  can  buy,  when  you  figure  the  cost  of  erecting. 
It  is  not  only  cheaper  at  the  start,  but  it’s  cheaper  in  the  end,  for  it  gives  more  years  of  service  than  ordinary  fence.  The 
posts  may  be  replaced  again  and  again,  and  the  fence  will  still  remain  sightly  and  serviceable.  The  first  Page  Fence  ever  sold 
still  stands  on  the  farm’ of  Austin  Fitts,  of  Rollin,  Mich.,  and  after  25  years’  test  its  owner  says:  The  Page  Fence  on  my  farm 
promises  to  be  a  faithful  servant  through  all  my  declining  years.” 

The  Famous  “Page  Process”  Steel  Wire 


Page  Fence  holds  the  record  for  long  and  satisfactory  service. 
It  has  been  on  trial  twice  as  long  as  any  other — a  quarter  of  a 
century!  It  is  made  of  Page  Process  High-Carbon  Steel  and 

has  double  the  tensile  strength  of  any  other  fence  on  earth. 
The  Galvanizing  is  50  per  cent  heavier. 

The  coil  in  horizontal  wires  gives  an  even  tension,  in  any 


temperature,  and  makes  Page  Fence  self-adjusting  over  the 
most  uneven  surfaces. 

Page  Fence  has  such  elasticity  that  it  will  withstand  a  terrific 
impact  without  breaking.  If  a  tree  falls  across  Page  Fence  it 
will  spring  back  to  position  the  moment  the  tree  is  removed. 
No  stampede  of  stock  can  break  it.  Nothing  gets  through  it. 


A  Million  Farmers  Praise  Page  Fence 

They  have  tried  it  and  found  it  RIGHT.  Nothing  we  could  say  in  its  favor  is  any 
stronger  than  the  words  of  praise  they  give  it. 

We  have  hundreds  of  letters  from  users  just  as  strong  as  the  ones  printed  below: 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  West  Unity,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  thought  I  would  . send  for  your  price  list  of  Page  Fence.  I  have  had  100  rods  of  the 
Page  Fence  up  for  ten  years  and  it  is  good  yet,  and  would  like  to  get  some  more  and  want  you  to  send 
the  price  list  as  soon  as  possible.  Yours  truly,  John  Marzolf. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  Union  City,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me  price  list  of  1258  stock  fence.  I  have  the  first  Page  Fence  put  up  in 
Union  township.  It  was  about  24  years  ago  that  it  was  built,  and  is  a  good  fence  today.  I  have  built 
about  a  mile  of  Page  Fence  since,  1258  and  2058  heft.  There  is  no  agent  here  at  present,  and  I  believe 
there  could  be  a  large  sale  in  this  locality  if  it  was  worked  just  a  little,  for  it  is  the  best  fence  on  earth. 

Lock  Box  11.  Yours  truly,  George  E.  Roe. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  White  River,  Vermont. 

Gentlemen:— Some  five  years  ago  I  bought  of  you  some  woven  wire  fence.  This  was  sent  to  me  at 
Wilder,  Vt.  The  fence  has  given  excellent  satisfaction,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  nothing  bigger 
than  a  cat  has  ever  gone  through  it.  Where  can  I  get  more,  and  can  I  be  sure  of  prompt  shipments? 
Will  you  send  me  prices  and  descriptions?  I  am  especially  interested  in  a  hog  fence. 

Yours  truly,  C.  D.  Hazen,  Jr. 

Send  the  “Show  Me”  Coupon  tor  Free  Sample  of  Page  Fence 

Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  and  our  valuable  Quarter  Centennial  Cata-  ’ 
log  Free.  See  the  real  Page  Wire!  Examine  the  method  of  weaving  the  wonderful  Page  Knot — the  Knot  that 
can’t  come  off!  Study  the  many  styles  of  Page  Fence  and  the  Panorama  of  Pictures  showing  extreme  tests 
which  this  splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  how,  in  our  great  mills  and  factories,  we  put  elasticity,  tensile 
strength  and  durability  into  High-Carbon,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire.  Learn  what  this  means  in 
economy  and  protection  to  stock  and  crops.  The  tremendous  success  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence,  which  is 
now  in  its  Quarter  Centennial  Year,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  makers  have  always  given  full  measure  of 
honest  value.  It  is  the  old  reliable,  time-tried  wire  fence  that  outlasts  them  all.  Specified  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  the  standard  of  quality  by  which  all  wire  fences  are  judged. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  “Show  Me’’  coupon  today,  and  both  the  free  sample  of  Page  Fence  and  the  big 
catalog  will  be  sent  you  promptly. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.  2B5°e  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Knot  that  Can’t 
Come  Off 

The  Page  Knot  holds  Page  Fence  firm 
and  fast  in  its  triple  grip  of  steel. 

The  cross  wire  is  continuous  and  is 
wrapped  three  times  around  each  horizontal 
wire,  the  last  wrap  overlapping  the  other 
two  and  forming  a  positive  lock.  Every 
cross  tie  is  actually  woven  into  this  fabric — 
not  tied  to  it. 

There  are  no  locks  or  staples  to  come  off, 
and  no  sharp  points  or  rough  joints  to  pull 
wool  or  injure  stock.  No  raw  ends  to  rust. 

This  triple  knot  positively  prevents  the 
horizontal  wires  from  sliding  up  and  down. 
The  woven  fabric  cannot  be  torn  to  pieces 
or  the  horizontal  bars  spread  apart. 


Cut  Out  and 
the  Coupon  Today 


Show  Me”  a  Sample 
of  Page  Fence —FREE 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

Box  257E  Adrian,  Micb. 

Please  send  Free  Sample  of  Page  Woven  Wire 
Fence  and  “Jubilee”  Edition  of  Page  Fence  Cat¬ 
alog.  I  own _ 


_ acres  and  am  interested  in 

^[Jstock  [^Hay  [^Fruit  [^Grain  |  |Poultry. 
(Put  check  murk  in  proper  squares.) 

Name _ _ 

Town _ 
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SUCCESSFUL  PRACTICE  WITH 
STABLE  MANURE. 

A  Sample  of  Old-Fashioned  Farming. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
recent  articles  by  F.  L.  Allen  and  the 
editorial  comments  therein,  that  coin¬ 
cide  with  my  own  55  years  of  experience 
as  a  farmer,  the  first  nine  years  a  tenant 
and  then  over  30  as  owner  and  manager, 
until  the  last  few  years  that  I  have  let 
it  out  on  shares.  It  was  mv  good  for¬ 
tune  to  purchase  a  farm  of  even  quality, 
so  that  a  regular  rotation  could  be  ap¬ 
plied.  The  manure  was  always  drawn 
and  spread  directly  on  the  pasture  at 
the  first  opportunity,  but  living  in  a  very 
snowy  country  some  Winters  but  little 
could  be  drawn.  Often  along  in  March 
there  would  be  a  break  up,  and  then 
after  a  freeze,  with  a  flurry  of  snowr  that 
made  it  an  ideal  time  for  the  transfer. 
The  more  there  was  drawn  before  Spring 
work  commenced  the  better  it  paid. 
After  the  Spring  seeding  was  done  every 
particle  of  the  remainder  was  drawn, 
and  the  lot  was  completely  covered,  to 
be  pastured  the  same  year,  and  followed 
by  corn  the  year  after;  then  barley  or 
oats,  and  wheat  afterwards  when  it  was 
seeded  down  for  meadow  until  the  pas¬ 
ture  rotation  came  around  again.  I 
usually  had  an  abundance  of  straw,  and 
at  that  time  there  was  but  little  market 
for  it.  I  threw  it  around  the  yard  three 
or  four  feet  thick;  the  stock  all  came 
to  the  yard  for  their  drink  and  shade 
in  open  sheds.  I  would  soon  have  an¬ 
other  supply,  which  would  go  on  the 
less  fertile  parts  of  the  pasture.  No 
putting  in  piles  or  composting  for  me, 
but  when  a  load  was  in  the  wagon  it 
went  to  the  grass  field  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  trouble  or  expense.  This  manage¬ 
ment  would  more  than  double  my  pas¬ 
ture  and  greatly  increase  the  following 
crops,  and  each  rotation  would  be  an 
improvement,  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
make  a  rich  farm  richer  than  a  noor 
farm  rich.  Horace  Greeley  said  that  if 
a  man  had  50  acres  of  land  and  wanted 
50  more  to  go  down  and  get  it,  but  a 
much  simpler,  surer  and  quicker  way  is 
to  manure  your  grass  land,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  rotations  as  your  soil  is 
adapted  to  and  your  judgment  dictates. 

I  think  the  manure  applied  this  wav- 
more  than  doubles  its  value  before  till¬ 
age  takes  place  by  the  great  increase  of 
sod  produced  in  the  best  available  form 
for  the  following  crops.  I  know  that 
this  will  more  than  double  production ; 
while  going  down  after  more  subsoil  to 
mix  with  that  which  is  already  deficient 
in  fertility  in  many  soils  would  make  a 
bad  matter  worse.  When  I  commenced 
farming  by  working  land  on  shares  I 
made  a  specialty  of  fine-wooled  sheep. 
I  used  to  shear  many  for  others  as  well 
as  my  own,  until  I  got  to  be  quite  an 
expert  judge  on  sheep.  I  would  pur¬ 
chase  enough  wethers  to  add  to  my 
home-raised  to  make  a  deck  load,  and 
sometimes  a  full  carload  for  the  New 
York  market.  I  raised  a  large  amount  of 
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SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  GASOLINE  HORSE.  Fig.  576. 


THIS  FARM  PLOW  TEAM  EATS  GASOLINE.  Fig.  577. 


carrots  and  turnips ;  sometimes  fed  as 
much  as  12  bushels  of  carrots  a  day, 
and  about  all  the  grain  they  would  eat, 
and  threw  out  straw  several  times  a  day, 
filling  their  racks  with  hay  at  night. 
These  sheep  would  sell  themselves  when 
shipped ;  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  sit  down 
and  the  buyers  would  come  and  bid  for 
them.  Silos  have  taken  the  place  of  root 
crops  in  a  great  measure,  but  I  think 
that  carrots  could  be  used  in  a  great 
measure  to  advantage  in  diversified 
stock  farming.  It  is  not  practical  to 
raise  them  in  weedy  land.  If  on  sod  one 
wants  to  apply  all  the  rich  barnyard 
manure  that  is  needed,  and  plow  in  early 
Fall  before,  and  work  it  some,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Spring  work  is  over  plow 
and  till  thoroughly  until  August;  then 
sow  with  flat  turnips  thick,  the  largest 
can  be  used.  I  lie  following  year  it  is 
ready  for  carrots  after  thorough  culture, 
with  commercial  fertilizer  only.  Very 
little  weeding  will  be  required  besides 
horse  work.  When  harvesting  plow  up 
to  the  first  row,  then  a  ditching  plow, 
which  consists  of  one  blade  about  two 
feet  long,  just  past  the  row,  when  they 
will  come  out  easily.  I  used  to  draw 
them  tops  and  all  to  the  barn,  where  thcv 
were  topped,  and  put  them  down  in  the 
cellar,  mixing  the  tops  with  straw  and 
feed  them  out  together.  The  main  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  make  large  quantities  of 
manure  and  double  its  value  by  surface 
manuring  on  grass  land. 

After  fine-wooled  sheep  became  less 
profitable  and  good  wethers  scarce  I 
raised  a  great  many  colts,  horses  being 
high  in  price.  I  imported  some,  doing 
this  as  much  to  see  the  country  on  the 
other  side  as  for  anything.  I  kept  many 
of  these  horses  in  box  stalls,  used  litter 
freely,  cleaned  out  every  three  days, 
used  a  stone-boat  and  a  gentle  horse 
with  collar  and  hatnes  with  traces,  and 
drew  the  manure  from  them  and  the 
cattle  and  threw  it  evenly  around  the 
yard.  No  piles  were  allowed  anywhere, 
but  were  made  as  even  in  quality  as  pos¬ 
sible  all  through  the  yard.  This  mixture 
of  horse  manure  was  ideal  for  Winter 
drawing,  as  it  did  not  freeze  easily,  and 
one  could  draw  when  the  snow  was  not 
too  deep.  This  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  I  have  to  contend  with  in  letting 
out  the  farm,  and  it  has  been  my  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  tenant  who  will  not  at¬ 
tend  to  this  important  matter,  but  let  so 
much  fertility  go  to  waste,  will  many 
times  cut  past  the  middle  when  opportu¬ 
nity  occurs.  One  would  better  sell 
everything  in  the  rough  and  rely  on  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  than  to  let  fertility  go 
to  waste  after  it  is  made.  It  is  one  of 
the  extravagances  that  is  most  foolish 
and  wicked,  and  without  excuse,  for  the 
right  way  is  simplicity  itself,  and  re¬ 
quires  but  little  brains.  Draw  out  the 
manure  the  first  chance  you  get  and 
spread  it  on  the  grass,  h.  c.  slocum. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  proper  utilization  of 
wastes  is  the  factor  that  may  determine 
profit  or  loss,  in  commerce  or  on  the 
farm. 
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A  GASOLINE  FED  FARM  TEAM. 

Last  year  we  gave  a  picture  of  a  gasoline  motor  used 
for  plowing  by  H.  B.  Kean  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Kean  arranged  this  motor  himself — mounting  the 
engine  on  some  old  binder  trucks.  Since  then  he  has 
put  a  larger  and  more  powerful  motor  together.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  this  motor  at  work  are  shown  on  first  page, 
and  Mr.  Kean  sends  us  the  following  notes  about  it: 

“The  cut  shows  the  tractor  at  work  drawing  harrows 
in  the  orchard.  This  machine  is  made  much  heavier 
and  stronger  throughout  than  the  one  I  sent  you  a 
picture  of  last  year.  It  weighs  3,815  pounds  as  you 
see  it  in  the  photograph;  it  is  equipped  with  a  10-horse 
power  double  cylinder  motor  of  the  two-cycle  type. 
It  draws  the  two  three-horse  spring-tooth  harrows, 
when  set,  about  as  deep  in  the  ground  as  they  will  go, 
at  the  speed  of  V/  mile  per  hour,  covering  about  two 
acres  per  hour.  As  we  have  quite  a  good  deal  of 
fruit  on  our  farms  the  principal  work  of  the  tractor 
has  been  just  as  shown  in  the  picture,  excepting  that 
part  of  the  time  the  harrow  used  is  a  four-horse 
double-action  Cutaway  disk,  heavily  weighted  with 
large  stone.  We  find  the  machine  very  advantageous 
for  this  work,  as  it  goes  steadily,  and  does  not  work 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  you  can  keep  the  drags 
right  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  trees  without 
the  danger  of  barking  them. 

“We  use  the  machine  also  in  a  great  anany  other 
kinds  of  work.  It  hauls  a  two-bottom  Oliver  gang 
plow  (14-inch  bottoms),  seven  inches  deep  at  the  saane 
speed,  and  with  the  steering  arrangement  we  have  I 
think  we  can  turn  arouaid  on  as  narrow  a  headland  as 
the  horses  can;  can  turn  it  in  a  circle  a  very  little 
larger  in  diameter  than  its  length.  We  grind  our  own 
feed,  using  the  engine  to  run  the  mill.  Our  mill  is  not 
large  but  with  this  aanouiat  of  power  we  grind  30 
bushels  per  hour.  The  tractor  is  very  handy  for  pull¬ 
ing  out  brush  and  youttg  saplings  in  old  fence  rows, 
also  for  da-agging  off  bowlders,  as  it  is  so  anuch 
stronger  than  a  team  of  horses.  It_  is  also  the  best 
wire-fence  stretcher  we  have  ever  used.  You  can  draw 
the  wire  up  to  aaty  teaision  you  choose  and  set  the 
brake  and  the  wire  is  held  till  stapled. 

“We  have  never  kept  accurate  account  of  the  fuel 
lased  when  plowing  or  dragging  with  the  engine,  but  I 
believe  it  averages  about  $1.50  worth  per  day,  which 
we  do  not  coaasider  much  when  it  is  taking  the  place 
of  two  teaaus  of  horses.  From  the  use  we  have  had 
of  the  machine  we  do  not  now  feel  as  though  w-e 
could  possibly  get  along  without  it.  I  believe  motive 
power  in  the  future  is  going  to  revolutionize  farming 
operations  as  greatly  as  it  has  the  road  travel  in  the 
past  few  years.”  *  harry  b.  kean. 


SUBSTITUTED  APPLE  TREES. 

About  12  years  ago,  I  set  out  an  apple  orchard  of 
300  trees.  I  bought  about  equal  numbers  of  Baldwin, 
R.  I.  Greenings  and  Ben  Davis.  They  are  just  coming 
into  hearing,  and  I  find  I  have  Jonathan  in  place  of 
Ben  Davis  and  Northwestern  Greening  in  place  of  It. 
I.  Greening.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  no  use  taking  it  up 
with  the  nurserymen  from  whom  I  purchased  the  trees, 
although  they  are  a  responsible  firm.  I  know  nothing 
about  either  of  the  two  varieties  named,  except  that  the 
Jonathan  is  considered  a  fancy  apple.  Is  it  a  good  bearer, 
and  regular?  The  trees  are  not  very  good  growers.  The 
Northwestern  Greening,  on  the  contrary,  are  large 
growers,  but  I  do  not  see  them  quoted.  What  do  you  think 
about  these  vari'eties?  f.  l. 

Schodack  Landing.  N.  Y.  . 

I  would  advise  F.  L.  to  graft  12  year  Northwestern 
Greenings  to  Rhode  Island  or  Newtown.  If  the  Jona¬ 
thans  are  growing  vigorously  I  would  probably  not 
change  them,  but  otherwise  would  work  to  Stayman 
or  Rome  Beauty.  p.  l.  huested. 

I  would  take  three  years  in  which  to  top-work  the 
Northwestern  Greenings  to  varieties  best  adapted  to 
this  locality.  I  would  be  inclined  to  give  the  Jonathans 
a  chance,  with  careful  pruning,  thorough  spraying  and 
liberal  fertilizing.  E.  w.  catchpole. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  should  first  find  out  how  each  variety  pans  out  in 
my  own  neighborhood  and  on  the  same  soil  as  my 
orchard,  and  be  governed  accordingly.  On  general 
principles  the  Northwestern  Greening  should  be  top- 
worked.  The  Jonathan,  while  a  fancy  apple,  is  usually 
too  small  and  crooked  to  bring  a  fancy  price.  If 
planted  in  the  center  of  the  orchard  I  would  surely 
top-work  with  the  best  local  sort,  probably  Rome 
Beauty.  If  on  the  outside  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
trees  would  decide  whether  to  dig  or  graft,  e.  w.  b. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

F.  L.  has  had  the  same  experience  many  others 
have  had  in  getting  varieties  he  did  not  buy.  This 
may  be  an  instance  in  which  the  nurseryman  know¬ 
ingly  substituted  other  varieties  in  place  of  those 
ordered,  or  else  he  had  bought  stock  from  a  third 
party,  which  was  not  true  to  name.  Northwestern 
Greening  is  not  grown  commercially  in  New  York 
State,  and  is  not  as  good  an  apple  as  the  old  Rhode 
Island  Greening.  Tree  very  hardy,  used  in  the  North* 
west,  where  less  hardy  varieties  will  not  stand  the 
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Winter.  It  comes  into  bearing  late.  Jonathan  is  an 
early  bearer  of  apples  of  excellent  quality  and  color. 
In  vicinity  of  Albany  it  does  not  get  large  enough  to 
compete  with  the  same  varieties  grown  in  more  favor¬ 
able  localities.  In  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  southern  Pennsylvania,  it  grows  practically  as 
large  and  well  colored  as  in  the  Far  West.  v.  B. 

I  would  not  pull  out  these  trees,  but  would  prefer 
to  top-work  them,  as  Jonathan  needs  a  special  location 
and  a  wise  apple  man  to  make  it  a  yielder  of  paying 
fruit  at  the  East,  and  Northwestern  Greening  is  not 
standard  in  our  markets.  I  would  hesitate  to  graft 
to  R.  I.  Greening  now,  as  being  so  liable  to  disfigure¬ 
ment  by  San  Jose  scale,  but  would  substitute  Spy  or 
King,  both  more  resistant.  Ben  Davis  is  very  subject 
to  scale  injury,  but  by  severe  pruning  back,  high  cul¬ 
ture  and  correct  spraying  I  can  grow  clean,  fine  Ben 
Davis  apples  on  trees  previously  scale  infested.  The 
Greening  is  not  so  easily  handled  in  this  way. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  hart. 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  owner  of  the  trees  himself 
must  rely  largely  on  his  own  judgment.  Persons  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  distant  who  have  not  seen  the  trees  or 
their  surroundings  can  only  offer  suggestions.  I 
should,  at  least,  “try  out”  those  Jonathans,  provided 
thejr  are  located  on  a  fairly  rich  soil,  and  kept  well 
tilled.  For  the  selling  side  of  the  Jonathan  is  cer¬ 
tainly  all  right — after  you  once  get  them  in  the  barrel. 
But  if  they  are  located  on  an  elevated  or  rather  poor 
soil  there  is  probably  not  much  hope  for  them,  for 
they  would  be  apt  to  run  small  in  size.  The  North¬ 
western  Greening  I  should  also  try  out.  Beach,  in 
his  “Apples  of  New  York,”  says:  “It  does  not  come 
into  bearing  very  early,  but  eventually  becomes  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  is  a  reliable,  biennial  cropper.”  I  would 
suggest  to  give  it  good  treatment,  put  the  apples  on 
the  market  in  an  attractive  shape,  and  then  if  it  proves 
a  failure  top-graft  to  the  good  old  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  which  the  owner  thought  he  was  getting. 
Is  it  not  about  time  a  lot  of  these  substitution  nursery¬ 
men  were  blacklisted  who  are  sending  out  trees  untrue 
to  name?  Why  are  their  names  so  carefully  withheld 
from  public  print?  Why  not  publish  a  list  of  them, 
same  as  you  did  of  those  New  York  Senators?  Rather 
drastic,  you  will  say,  but  don’t  they  need  something 
of  that  kind  to  wake  them  up  a  little? 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  bassett. 

This  matter  of  nurserymen  sending  out  trees,  other 
than  ordered,  is  a  most  serious  one.  This  is  the  second 
case  of  the  kind,  which  has  come  to  my  notice  in  a 
few  days.  The  questioner  is  doubtless  correct  in  his 
view,  that  it  will  not  pay  to  try  to  get  redress,  but  I 
believe  if  those  who  suffer  in  this  way,  would  publish 
the  name  of  the  firm  of  whom  they  bought  the  trees, 
it  would  have  a  wdiolesome  effect.  One  thing  it  is 
always  wise  to  do,  buy  direct,  or  of  an  accredited 
agent  rather  than  of  some  one  who  simply  sells  nursery 
stock,  and  labels  his  trees  to  suit  the  demands  of  the 
purchaser.  But  this  is  not  an  answer  to  the  above 
question,  only  a  comment  of  righteous  indignation. 
I  presume  many  people  would  say,  that  the  Jonathans 
are  more  valuable  than  the  Ben  Davis.  But  from  the 
position  of  one  living  not  far  away,  I  would  bear 
witness,  that  the  Ben  Davis — although  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Jonathan  for  quality,  is  a  much  better 
money-maker.  The  Jonathan  is,  as  stated,  a  slow  grow¬ 
er.  Unless  thinned,  and  highly  fed,  the  fruit  is  under¬ 
sized,  and  commands  a  low  price,  neither  will  they  turn 
off  the  quantity.  I  can  make  more  money  raising  Bald¬ 
wins  or  Greenings  for  $2  a  barrel,  than  Jonathans,  at  $4. 
If  as  is  quite  likely,  you  are  satisfied  the  Jonathan  will 
not  pay  you,  I  would  advise  grafting  them  to  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  or  Wealthy,  both  Fall  varieties  of  which 
you  have  none — good  quality,  good  sellers,  productive, 
and  not  an  over  large  tree,  which  will  go  well  on  the 
small  Jonathan  stock.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  that 
the  Jonathans  should  go,  fertilize,  cultivate  and  prune 
them  well,  and  be  guided  by  results.  They  are  very 
susceptible  to  apple  scab,  and  must  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  to  prevent  the  fungus.  The  Northwestern 
Greening  I  do  not  know  much  of,  but  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  I  hear  it  well  spoken  of.  I  would  not  advise 
setting  them,  but  since  you  already  have  them,  try 
them  out  thoroughly,  and  if  they  do  not  prove  profit¬ 
able,  graft  with  R.  I.  Greenings,  which  we  know  are 
profitable.  If  you  decide  to  do  this.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  scions,  off  some  fine  trees,  if  you  will  come 
and  cut  them.  edwakd  van  alstyne. 

CONCRETE  WELL  COVERS. 

I  have  three  wells  with  the  good  old  homemade 
pumps.  The  pumps  are  made  from  a  large  straight 
tree,  not  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  bored  with  a 
two-inch  hole  through  the  center.  The  wells  range 
in  diameter  from  3(4  feet  to  4(4  feet,  and  in  depth 
from  14  feet  to  23  feet,  and  are  curbed  with  rough 
stone.  They  have  always  been  covered  with  two-inch 
planks,  but  this  way  it  was  never  tight  and  more  or 
less  dirt  fell  into  the  water;  also  when  they  were 
washed  off  the  dirty  water  flowed  mostly  down,  and 
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they  were  also  soon  rotten,  which  made  it  dangerous 
to  walk  on.  As  it  became  necessary  again  to  replace 
the  old  doors  with  new  ones,  a  new  idea  struck  me;  to 
put  a  concrete  floor  on  them.  We  went  to  work  and 
made  forms  right  over  the  wells ;  we  took  the  best  of 
the  old  planks  and  sawed  them  to  proper  lengths  and 
laid  right  on  the  curbing  of  the  wells.  To  get  it  tight 
enough  so  the  cement  will  not  flowr  through  between 
the  planks  we  laid  old  bran  bags  over  the  planks. 
Next  we  put  four  six-inch  boards  around  the  well 
to  form  a  square  box  in  which  we  put  the  cement  or 
concrete.  We  put  the  concrete  right  to  the  pumps  on 
three  sides  and  on  the  other  side  we  left  a  manhole 
for  which  we  also  made  a  form  before  we  started  with 
the  concrete.  This  form  we  filled  with  concrete  and 
made  it  a  little  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  out¬ 
side,  so  that  it  slopes  toward  the  edges.  On  the  man¬ 
hole.  we  put  a  wooden  lid.  We  laid  a  buggy  axle  in 
the  concrete  across  each  well  to  reinforce  the  floor. 
It  is  about  six  to  eight  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  very 
strong.  Now’  we  have  our  well  covered  forever,  tight, 
strong,  and  cheaply.  About  one  dollar’s  worth  cement 
was  used  to  each  well.  Two  men  did  the  job  for  the 
three  wells  in  a  day.  c.  K.  B. 

Bethel,  Pa.  _ 

COAL  ASHES  ON  POTATOES. 

A  neighbor  reports  a  potato  experiment  which  you 
may  think  of  interest.  In  the  furrow  of  ground  not 
otherwise  fertilized,  he  strewed  wood  ashes  and 
planted  potatoes.  Alongside,  he  treated  a  furrow  with 
coal  ashes,  same  quantity  in  the  same  way.  Both 
rows  yielded  well,  potatoes  of  the  same  size  and  quan¬ 
tity.  Those  grown  on  wood  ashes  were  very  scabby, 
while  the  others  were  clean  and  white,  as  though 
grown  upon  phosphate.  What  substance  could  have 
been  in  the  coal  ashes  to  make  such  a  crop?  There 
could  have  been  no  admixture  of  wood  ashes,  or  these 
too  would  have  been  scabby.  g.  s.  p. 

Maine. 

R.,  N.-Y. — All  anyone  can  do  in  such  a  case  is  to 
speculate  or  guess  at  the  causes.  The  reason  for  the 
scab  where  the  wood  ashes  w'ere  used  was  evidently 
the  lime.  In  addition  to  lime  the  wood  ashes  contain 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  As  there  was  no  increase 
of  yield  over  the  other  we  should  conclude  that  neither 
of  these  elements  was  particularly  lacking  in  the 
soil.  The  coal  ashes  contain  practically  no  plant  food 
whatever,  yet  we  have  known  them  to  increase  the 
yield  of  fruits'  and  vegetables.  Put  around  currants 
or  strawberries  they  give  us  better  vines  and  fruit. 
We  have  though  this  was  due  to  their  holding  mois¬ 
ture  by  shading  and  compacting  the  soil.  We  notice 
that  a  pile  of  wood  ashes  will  dry  out  faster  than 
an  equal  sized  pile  of  coal  ashes.  One  may 
be  almost  powder  dry,  while  the  other  is  pasty. 
Our  guess  would  be,  therefore,  that  the  coal  ashes 
in  that  furrow  held  moisture,  and  during  the  past 
dry  season  there  was  greater  need  of  that  than 
of  plant  food.  If  there  was  more  or  less  half-burned 
coal  in  the  ashes  it  was  acid  rather  than  alkaline, 
and  this  acid  condition  would  prevent  or  delay  the 
development  of  scab. 

WHY  PEACHES  DROP  IN  JUNE. 

We  have  a  young  orchard  containing  several  hundred 
trees,  mostly  Liberia,  Champion  and  Stevens  Rareripe, 
planted  in  Spring  of  1907.  Trees  have  been  well  culti¬ 
vated.  sprayed,  have  made  good  growth,  and  are  in  a  fine 
healthy  condition.  They  blossomed  heavily  in  Spring,  and 
quite  a  few  set  fruit  and  held  it  until  some  time  in  June, 
or  when  the  peaches  were  as  large  as  an  ordinary  hickory- 
nut,  when  they  dropped.  Upon  examining  the  drops,  we 
found  most  of  them  full  of  small  holes  and  each  one  of 
these  holes  covered  with  gum.  Upon  cutting  open  some 
of  them  we  found  a  small  white  worm  about  one-quarter 
inc-b  long  and  about  as  thick  as  a  pin.  Is  this  the  "joker” 
that  is  causing  the  peaches  to  drop?  I  have  been  told  by 
an  experienced  and  very  successful  grower  that  the  reason 
for  the  dropping  is  that  the  trees  are  too  young;  that  it  is 
nature’s  way  of  taking  care  of  t lie  tree  until  it  is  old 
enough,  and  strong  enough  to  mature  its  crop.  If  this  is 
so,  what  about  the  stung  or  gummy  drops?  We  do  not 
expect  to  get  a  crop  of  peaches  in  three  years,  but  we 
would  like  to  know  why  what  few  peaches  were  on  the 
trees  dropped  off  in  June.  a.  l.  v. 

Essex  County,  N.  ,T. 

Probably  curcttlio,  the  gumming  occurring  where  the 
egg-laying  and  feeding  punctures  were  made  by  the 
insect.  '1  he  eggs  hatch  into  a  small  borer  or  worm, 
which  feeds  upon  the  inside  of  the  fruit  which  drop 
to  the  ground,  the  larvae  go  into  the  ground,  where  they 
transform  to  the  adult  stage.  It  is  usually  most  com¬ 
mon  in  uncultivated  orchards,  or  if  injurious  in  well- 
tilled  orchards  usually  are  most  plentiful  in  that  part 
of  the  orchard  in  close  proximity  to  wood  lots  or 
old  fence  rows,  which  furnish  excellent  hiding  places 
for  them  to  pass  the  Winter.  It  can  be  quite  largely 
controlled  by  a  thorough  application  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  five  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water,  applied  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  insect,  shortly  after  blos¬ 
soms,  followed  by  another  application  10  days  to  two 
weeks  later.  Many  growers  depend  upon  the  jarring 
process,  in  which  screens  covered  with  cotton  cloth 
are  put  beneath  the  trees,  and  trees  then  iarred  with 
a  padded  stick,  the  insects  which  drop  being  swept 
up  and  destroyed.  The  jarring  should  be  done  in  early 
morning,  and  continued  every  morning  until  but  few 
curculio  are  being  caught.  b.  d.  v.  b. 
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HUMUS  AND  SOIL  FERTILITY. 

In  treating  of  the  question  of  which  makes  the  soil 
of  Mr.  Hitchings’s  mulched  orchard  more  fertile  than 
formerly,  and  more  fertile  than  the  soil  of  other  ad¬ 
joining  fields,  it  seems  to  me  H.  W.  C.  touches  on 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  the  whole  realm 
of  soil  management.  Few  of  us  realize  as  fully  as  we 
should  the  value  of  humus  in  the  soil,  or  how  a  soil 
robbed  of  its  humus  by  injudicious  cropping  soon 
loses  its  power  to  produce  profitable  crops.  The  care¬ 
less  cultivation  of  the  soil  not1  only  carries  off  much 
plant  food  in  the  crop  grown,  but  often  causes  the 
loss  of  much  more  plant  food  than  the  crop  itself 
takes  away. 

Several  years  ago  the  [Minnesota  Station  carried  on 
a  series  of  experiments  to  study  the  loss  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  under  continuous  wheat  culture,  as  compared 
with  a  carefully  executed  crop  rotation.  „  Through  a 
period  of  years  it  was  found  that  the  loss  of  plant 
food  from  the  soil,  under  continuous  wheat  culture, 
was  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  amount  carried 
off  by  the  crop.  Careful  analysis  of  the  soil  before 
and  after  the  period^of  cropping  showed  that  the  loss 
of  plant  food  was  more  than  three  times  as  great  as 
that  represented  in  the  crops  taken  off.  This  loss 
was  found  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  waste  of  humus 
under  the  single-crop  system.  The  soil  being  left 
devoid  of  a  crop,  quite  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  de¬ 
composition  of  humus  went  on  quite  rapidly.  On  a 
similar  area  of  land,  alongside,  where  a  well-planned 
system  of  rotation  was  practiced,  the  loss  of  plant 
food  was  reduced  nearly  to  a  point  represented  by 
the  amount  carried  off  in  the  crop. 

An  interesting  case  of  loss  of  crop-producing  power 
through  loss  of  humus  has  come  to  my  attention  the 
present  year.  The  so-called  Clark  system  of  hay 
production  consists  in  cultivating  the  soil  thoroughly 
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for  four  or  five  weeks  in  mid-summer,  and  then  seed¬ 
ing,  and  keeping  up  the  fertility  thereafter  by  the  use 
of  chemical  fertilizers  only.  This  system  has  worked 
Well  on  heavy  soils,  or  natural  grass  lands,  but  on 
light  soils  it  tends  to  destroy  the  humus  so  rapidly 
that  the  productive  power  of  such  soils  is  soon  re¬ 
duced  below  the  point  of  profitable  cropping.  The 
writer  has  just  come  into  possession  of  a  farm  where 
on  a  24-acre  field  of  rather  light  loam  soil  the  Clark 
method  of  culture  has  so  robbed  the  soil  of  humus 
that  much  of  the  field  will  not  produce  over  800 
pounds  of  hay  per  acre.  It  will  take  several  years  to 
restore  this  humus  so  as  to  make  the  soil  retentive  of 
plant  food  and  water.  The  chief  drawback  in  the 
substitution  of  chemical  fertilizers  for  barn  manures 
is  the  fact  that  the  former  supply  had  practically  no 
humus.  It  is  only  where  farming  with  chemicals  is 
combined  with  green  manuring  that  the  use  of  animal 
manures  can  he  safely  omitted. 

Nature’s  method  of  increasing  soil  fertility  is  chiefly 
by  the  death  and  decay  of  the  natural  vegetation. 
The  stock  of  humus  in  the  soil  is  not  only  a  source  of 
plant  food  in  itself,  but  is  one  of  the  chief  means  by 
which  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil  becomes  avail¬ 
able.  The  nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  humus,  while  the  organic  acids 
Sormed  by  the  humus,  are  the  greatest  factor  in 
changing  the  mineral  elements  into  a  soluble  form. 
The  humus  too  seems  to  have  the  power  of  increasing 
the  nitrogen  supply  by  taking  it  from  outside  sources. 
Certain  forms  of  bacteria, 'that  thrive  only  in  humus, 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  transferring  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  to  the  soil.  Besides  these  functions  of  the 
humus  its  power  to  control  soil  moisture  is  perhaps 
equally  important.  The  relation  of  the  soil  to  the 


water  supply  of  crops  is  of  fully  as  great  importance 
as  the  plant  food  question.  The  humus  of  the  soil  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  regulating  the  water  supply. 
While  the  supply  of  plant  food  may  be  quite  easily 
regulated  by  man,  it  is  of  little  avail  without  a  proper 
water  supply  to  control  its  movements  in  the  soil. 
The  artificial  use  of  water  is  expensive  at  the  best, 
and  so  humus  supply  becomes  the  chief  factor  for 
controlling  soil  moisture. 

Continuous  cropping  with  cultivated  crops  is  sure 
to  reduce  the  supply  of  humus  in  the  soil,  while  the 
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growth  of  clovers  and  the  grasses  tends  to  its  increase. 
The  growth  and  decay  of  the  after-growth  of  grass 
and  clover  is  one  of  the  surest  means  for  restoring 
lost  fertility.  In  cases  where  cultivated  crops  are  to 
be  grown  for  several  years  the  plowing  under  of 
catch  crops,  between  the  regular  crops,  is  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  restoring  humus  and  soil  fertility. 
The  increase  in  the  humus  supply  of  his  soil,  together 
with  a  naturally  moist  soil,  probably  accounts  for  Mr. 
Hitchings’s  success,  in  his  much  condemned  system  of 
orchard  management.  His  method  of  management 
doubtless  supplies  plenty  of  moisture  for  the  growth 
of  grass  and  the  vigorous  development  of  trees  and 
fruit.  On  a  naturally  dry  soil  the  mulch  system  might 
fail  entirely  unless  the  supply  of  mulch  was  increased 
beyond  that  supplied  by  the  natural  growth  and  the 
cutting  of  grass.  I  believe  that  we  need  to  study  the 
soil  conditions  more  fully  than  many  writers  have 
done,  before  we  condemn  or  oppose  either  cultiva¬ 
tion  or  mulch  as  a  system  of  orchard  management. 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS. 

AN  INGENIOUS  MOTOR. 

I  send  photograph  of  a  homemade  motor.  The  frame 
is  of  V/2  by  one  inch  hard  wood.  The  hind  posts 
are  four  feet  high,  the  front  posts  two  feet.  It  is  16 
inches  wide  by  four  feet  long  at  bottom,  and  26  inches 
at  top.  The  bottom  cog  is  16  inches.  That  has  at¬ 
tached  to  it  a  40-foot  spring  two  inches  wide,  wound 
by  the  crank  as  shown  at  back  right  hand  corners. 
This  40-foot  spring  when  wound  winds  up  another 
spring,  on  a  24-inch  wheel,  one  inch  wide  and  15  long, 
that  runs  the  motor.  The  16-inch  wheel  is  connected 
to  a  three-inch  pinion  and  the  24-inch  wheel  is  con¬ 
nected  to  a  lJ/>-inch  pinion  on  a  shaft  that  has  a  two- 
inch  crook,  that  gives  a  four-inch  stroke,  which  is 
sufficient  to  rock  the  rocker  where  the  churn  sits.  The 
top  wheel  is  15  inches  and  is  the  balance  wheel. 

The  churn,  a  box  of  any  size  needed  depending  on 
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the  amount  of  cream  to  be  churned,  is  set  on  this 
rocker.  The  lower  spring  is  wound  up,  and  that  auto¬ 
matically  winds  the  smaller  spring.  The  motor  is  set 
in  motion  by  putting  your  hand  on  the  balance  wheel 
and  turning  it  to  get  the  arm  off  the  center.  This 
starts  the  rocker  and  the  cream  is  dashed  from  one 
end  of  the  churn  to  the  other.  To  assist  in  breaking 
the  cream  there  is  a  row  of  slats  in  the  center  of  the 
churn.  The  lower  spring  being  two  inches  wide  and 
40  feet  long  is  much  stronger  than  the  top  one,  so 


when  the  top  spring  becomes  weak  from  running,  the 
bottom  one  starts  and  winds  it  up  automatically. 
You  can  put  the  cream  in  the  churn,  wind  it  up,  and 
it  will  run  for  20  to  30  minutes  without  any  more 
bother;  a  child  can  wind  it  when  it  runs  down. 

Maybe  you  have  been  looking  for  the  governor. 
You  will  find  that  in  the  churn,  the  cream  as  it  goes 
from  one  end  to  the  other  controls  the  stroke.  The 
motor  runs  slow  enough  so  that  the  cream  has  time 
to  go  from  one  end  to  the  other.  By  giving  the  balance 
wheel  a  hard  push  it  will  run  so  fast  that  the  cream 
will  just  stand  still,  but  by  placing  a  hand  on  the  wheel 
you  can  slow  it  down  again  to  whatever  motion  you 
want  it.  The  man  who  invented  this  motor  worked 
on  it  for  25  years  before  he  got  it  to  going  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  He  first  started  with  weights  and  from  that  to 
small  clock  springs ;  with  every  experiment  he  used 
larger  springs ;  more  power  can  be  had  by  increasing 
the  size  of  springs.  The  motor  is  protected  hy  patents. 

_  S.  D.  HAINI.EY. 

A  POWER  CONCRETE  MIXER. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station  has  issued  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  148,  on  “Cement  and  Concrete  Posts.”  Among 
other  things  it  tells  of  mixing  concrete  by  machinery. 
The  device  shown  at  Fig.  578,  is  described  as  follows : 

Two  pieces  of  4x0  form  the  sills.  Upon  these,  two  up¬ 
rights  about  three  feet  high  are  fastened.  A  l^-inch 
pipe  passes  through  holes  bored  in  the  top  of  the  up¬ 
rights.  Upon  this  pipe  the  mixing  box  is  turned,  and 
through  the  pipe  the  water  is  added  to  the  mixture  at  the 
desired  time.  The  water  is  poured  in  at  the  top  of  the 
upright  pipe  and  flows  down  and  out  through  holes  which 
are  drilled  in  the  lower  side  of  it.  The  othetf  end  of  the 
pipe  is  closed  by  a  wooden  plug.  The  ends  of  the  box 
are  made  of  pieces  of  2x8  bolted  together.  A  hole  bored 
in  the  center  of  each  end  forms  the  bearings.  The  sides 
of  th«  box  are  made  of  one-inch  lumber  and  are  simply 
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nailed  to  the  ends  with  12-penuy  nails.  One-half  of 
the  box  iis  made  so  that  it  can  be  detached  and!  lifted 
off  when  the  mixer  is  to  be  tilled,  or  emptied.  The  detach¬ 
able  half  is  secured  to  the  other  half  by  means  of  strong 
hooks  so  placed  that  by  slipping  this  half  about  an  inch 
to  one  side  all  of  the  hooks  are  loosened  at  once.  After 
it  is  in  position,  the  removable  portion  is  Held  in  place  by 
means  of  a  barn  door  latch. 

The  driving  gear  is  simple  but  very  effective,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  the  rim  taken  from  the  wheel  of  an  old  “rubber 
lire  buggy.”  With  the  tire  removed  the  grooved1  rim 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  wheel  upon  which  to  run  a  %- 
inch  rope  belt.  The  belt  is  driven  by  a  small  shieve  pulley 
which  is  fastened  to  the  counter  shaft.  A  belt  tightener 
is  used  upon  the  rope,  and  by  using  a  very  loose  belt,  the 
tightener  is  made  to  act  as  a  friction  clutch.  This  par¬ 
ticular  mixer  is  driven  by  a  two-horse  gasoline  engine, 
which  is  belted  to  the  counter  shaft.  The  engine  runs 
continuously  and  the  mixer  is  started  and  stopped  by 
means  of  the  belt  tightener.  The  operator  first  fills  the 
mixer  about  half  full  of  sand,  gravel  and  cement  in  the 
correct  proporlions.  lie  next  lowers  the  lid,  which  until 
this  time  has  remained  supported  upon  the  hook.  The 
lid  is  now  pushed  into  place  and  the  latch  fastened.  The 
supporting  hook  is  next  removed  from  the  staple  in  the 
lid  and  hooked  into  a  staple  in  the  lid  support.  The 
machine  is  now  ready  to  start,  the  clutch  is  thrown  in, 
and  the  box  revolves  upon  the  pipe.  When  three  or  four 
turns  have  been  made,  water  is  poured  into  the  upright 
pipe  until  the  desired  amount  has  been  added.  By  this 
time  the  concrete  is  thoroughly  mixed.  The  clutch  is 
loosened,  the  box  stops  revolving,  the  hoisting  hook  is 
hooked  in  the  staple  of  the  lid,  the  latch  is  loosened  and 
the  lid  raised  to  the  top  of  the  lid  support  by  means  of 
the  counter  weight  and  rope.  Now.  by  slightly  setting  the 
clutch,  the  contents  of  the  mixer  are  dumped  into  the  lx>x 
beneath.  The  operator  of  the  machine  may  now  refill  the 
mJxer,  while  the  other  workmen  take  care  of  the  mixed 
material.  In  this  way  a  large  amount  of  material  may  be 
run  through  the  machine  and  perfect  mixing  is  guaranteed. 

Many  other  systems  of  driving  might  have  been  used  in 
place  of  the  rope  belt.  The  main  gear  of  an  old  self-binder 
makes  an  excellent  gear  for  a  mixer.  An  old  mower  gear 
may  also  be  put  to  good  use  in  this  connection.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  the  mixer  driven  by  an  engine  or 
horse  power.  A  crank  may  bo  attached  and  the  machine 
turned  by  hand.  Many  prefer  turni'ng  such  a  machine 
rather  than  mix  the  concrete  with  a  shovel. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

11' very  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
,'i nd  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

VENTILATING  A  CELLAR. 

7J.  I).,  Satula,  Iowa. — I  have  a  cellar 
that  I  want  to  veniilate.  Can  I  do  it  by 
putting  in  1.5  or  two-inch  pipe,  with  one 
end  of  the  pipe  extended  to  near  the  floor, 
and  the  other  carried  up  to  top  of  wall, 
then  out  and  up  along  the  side  of  the  house 
10  or  15  feet?  Would  that  ventilate  it, 
-cellar  being  dry  or  is  there  a  better  way? 

Ans. — Pipes  of  the  small  dimensions 
mentioned  are  too  small  to  render  any 
material  service  in  ventilating  the  cellar. 
Jf  the  cellar  is  dry  and  is  used  only  for 
vegetables,  possibly  sufficient  ventilation 
may  be  secured  by  opening,  or  providing 
an  opening  in  one  or  two  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  if  the  cellar  is  provided  with  win¬ 
dows.  If  ventilation  through  windows  is 
not  possible  six-inch  holes  may  be  cut 
through  two  of  the  walls  of  the  cellar, 
and  cement  into  these  holes,  with  mor¬ 
tar,  sections  of  six-inch  galvanized  pipe 
extending  through  the  wall  horizontally, 
allowing  the  pipe  to  project  into  the 
cellar  sufficiently  so  that  a  damper  may 
be  placed  in  the  ends  of  each  of  the 
pipes,  thus  permitting  the  openings  to 
be  regulated.  It  will  hardly  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  extend  the  pipe  vertically  upward 
outside  the  wall,  or  to  carry  it  down  to 
the  floor  level  on  either  side.  If  the 
cellar  is  a  large  one  and  many  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  kept  in  it,  eight  to  10-inch  pipe 
may  be  better  than  the  six-inch  for  the 
ventilators. 

If  there  are  windows  in  the  cellar 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  light,  and 
if  it  is  difficult  to  cut  holes  through  the 
walls,  a  sheet  of  galvanized  iron  may 
be  substituted  for  one  pane  of  glass, 
and  in  this  a  section  of  pipe  may  be  in¬ 
serted,  or  an  opening  cut  in  sections 
with  a  revolving  damper  over  it,  which 
would  permit  more  or  less  of  air  to  cir¬ 
culate  through  the  cellar  as  desired.  If 
neither  of  these  methods  is  available  or 
satisfactory,  and  there  happens  to  be  a 
partition  over  the  cellar  which  extends 
continuously  into  the  attic,  an  opening 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar  into  the 
space  between  a  pair  of  studding  in  this 
partition  might  permit  the  air  to  pass 
directly  into  the  attic,  or  the  flue  in  the 
attic  could  be  extended  through  the  roof 
if  that  is  thought  more  desirable.  If  it 
is  desired  to  have  any  considerable 
change  of  air  in  the  cellar  there  must  be 
provision  for  air  to  enter  as  well  as  to 
escape  from  it;  otherwise  there  can  be 
little  air  movement,  because  no  air  can 
leave  the  cellar  unless  an  equal  volume 
enters  it  at  the  same  time.  If  the  cellar 
to  be  ventilated  is  partitioned  off  from 
another  portion  of  the  cellar  which  is 
abundantly  ventilated  air  may  be  admit¬ 
ted  from  this.  If  one  of  the  first  three 
methods  suggested  is  adopted  no  other 
provision  for  the  entrance  of  air  is  nec¬ 
essary.  _ _F-  H.  KING. 

A  POTATO  CROP  IN  MAINE. 

■  A  cousin  of  the  writer,  living  in  Pis¬ 
cataquis  County,  Maine,  in  the  town  of 
Foxcroft,  in  a  recent  letter  spoke  of  her 
potato  crop,  raised  by  her  nephew,  who 
carried  on  her  farm.  Of  four  acres 
planted  this  season  they  had  dug  three 
acres  at  the  time  of  her  writing,  and 
got  1,100  bushels,  finding  but  very  few 
hills  that  showed  any  rot.  Five  hundred 
bushels  had  been  sold,  and  the  other  600 
bushels  were  stored,  to  be  held  for  a 
higher  price.  That  was  a  yield  of  366^ 
bushels  per  acre.  I  wrote  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  as  to  fertilizer  used,  its  cost 
and  the  cost  of  all  the  labor  per  acre, 
from  plowing,  cultivating,  spraying,  dig¬ 
ging  and  marketing,  and  asked  how 
many  bushels  the  fourth  and  last  acre 
yielded.  The  following  are  the  facts 
given :  The  ground  was  plowed  in  the 
Fall,  at  the  cost  of  $3  per  acre.  It  was 
also  harrowed  in  the  Fall  with  a  Cuta¬ 
way  harrow,  to  kill  the  witch-grass ; 
harrowed  again  in  the  Spring,  the  har¬ 
row  made  to  go  as  deep  as  possible.  No 
stable  manure  was  used,  but  commercial 
fertilizer  was  applied,  a  ton  to  the  acre, 


costing  $35  per  ton.  On  the  fourth  acre 
they  put  a  ton  of  fertilizer,  costing  $38, 
but  this  only  yielded  350  bushels — not 
so  many  as  the  cheaper  fertilizer — mak¬ 
ing  1,450  bushels  on  the  four  acres,  be¬ 
side  the  small  potatoes. 

They  were  sprayed  first  with  a  one- 
horse  sprayer  with  Paris  green ;  after 
that,  when  the  bugs  troubled,  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  (and,  I  suppose  with 
Paris  green  added).  They  were  sprayed 
four  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  One 
hundred  bushels  were  sold  at  50  cents 
per  bushel,  200  bushels  were  put  in  cel¬ 
lar  and  the  rest  sold  at  45  cents  per 
bushel.  Fourteen  hundred  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  put  on  at  planting;  when 
.  they  hoed  or  covered  the  potatoes,  they 
put  on  600  pounds  more.  No  hand  hoe 
was  used,  but  a  horse  hoe,  keeping  them 
hilled  up,  and  all  weeds  killed,  as  long 
as  they  could  cultivate  by  reason  of  the 
vines;  planted  June  3  and  4,  began  to 
dig  October  6 ;  finished  digging  October 
16.  Rainy  days  intervened,  so  that  only 
seven  days  were  occupied  in  digging.  If 
they  could  have  got  pickers  they  would 
have  dug  them  all  in  four  days  (if  not 
in  two  days),  with  the  digger.  They 
were  put  into  barrels,  and  hauled  to 
market,  or  put  in  the  barn.  All  done 
with  a  rush.  No  hand  work  except  the 
picking.  The  time  was  not  accurately 
kept  of  the  labor,  so  as  to  state  accu¬ 
rately  the  cost,  per  bushel.  Since  learn¬ 
ing  liow  to  grow  potatoes,  they  think 
they  can  nearly  equal  the  yield  of  Aroos¬ 
took  County.  s.  H.  RECORD. 

New  Hampshire. 

Questions  About  Drainage. 

Ji.  C.  T.,  Chester,  Pa. — 1.  In  the  article  on 
draining,  page  1017,  the  writer  says  use 
“vitrified  tile,"  “hard-glazed.”  I  do  not 
see  how  the  water  can  pass  through  the 
sides  of  such  tile,  as  I  suppose  they  are 
not  porous.  2.  Is  the  round  tile  preferable 
to  the  other?  3.  Are  boards  needed  for 
the  round  tile,  to  be  placed  under  the  tile 
I  mean? 

1.  This  question  “How  does  the  water 
enter  the  tile?”  is  one  which  is  frequent¬ 
ly  asked  by  those  not  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  the  tile  drain,  and  one  eas¬ 
ily  and  convincingly  answered.  Practi¬ 
cally  no  water  enters  the  tile  through 
its  sides,  but  it  is  through  the  joints  at 
the  ends  of  the  tile  that  it  works  its 
way  in,  and  very  rapidly  too,  for  even 
though  one  may  have  tile  with  the  ends 
cut  off  perfectly  evenly,  and  lay  them 
with  the  greatest  care,  yet  there  will  be 
a  crack  or  opening  between  them  of 
greater  or  less  size.  This  will  admit 
more  water  than  one  might  think  possi¬ 
ble,  for  in  four  or  five  rods  of  length 
sufficient  water  will  enter  to  nearly  or 
quite  fill  a  three-inch  tile,  where  the 
ground  is  saturated.  A  convincing  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  may  be  had  by  taking 
two  small  tile  and  placing  one  of  them 
on  end  on  the  ground,  and  firming  it 
down,  so  that  as  little  water  will  escape 
as  possible;  then  pour  in  water  till  it  is 
level  full,  and  note  that  none  of  it  es¬ 
capes  through  the  tile,  whether  it  be  soft 
or  vitrified,  then  place  another  on  end 
on  top  .of  the  first  one,  with  as  small  a 
crack  or  opening  as  possible,  and  try  ’to 
fill  with  water  to  the  upper  end  also, 
and  this  will  show  how  the  water  enters 
the  tile.  2.  The  round  or  hexagonal  tile 
are  preferable  to  any  other  shape,  as 
they  permit  of  turning  to  any  position 
to  produce  the  tightest  joint,  for  this  is 
always  an  important  point — to  have  as 
tight  joints  as  possible.  3.  The  only  oc¬ 
casions  for  using  boards  to  lay  the  tile 
on,  are  where  quicksands  are  encount¬ 
ered,  or  where  similar  conditions  are 
met,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when 
ditching  in  a  very  wet  time,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  becomes  too  soft  to 
give  a  firm  foundation  for  the  tile.  Bu£ 
under  ordinary  conditions,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  putting  boards  under  the 
tile.  IRVING  c.  H.  COOK. 


VICTOR  FEED  MILLS 


For  grinding  ear  corn, oats  ana 
all  small  grains.  Will  not 
choke  or  clog  in  any  kind  or 
conditionof  grain.  Simple  and 
durable  in  construction  and 


Easy  To  Operate 


!  Write  for  our  new  catalog 
Ishowsall  styles.Sweep.Geared 
4  and  Power  Mills, Horse  Pow- 
|  ers  and  Wood  Saws.  Fully 
guaranteed.lOdays  free  trial. 

Victor  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Box  33  Springfield,  0. 


\kl  k  WTCn^Clean,  straightforward  proposition 
If  HIT  I  LU  and  steady  employment  for  reliable, 
energetic  salesmen  everywhere,  taking  orders  for 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  plants,  etc.  Free  out¬ 
fit.  Experience  unnecessary.  Highest  commis¬ 
sions,  payable  weekly.  No  investment,  deliveries 
or  collections  to  make.  PERKY  NURSERY  CO., 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


P 


OTATOES. — Beauty,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Giant,  Hustler,  King:, 
Rose,  Mountain,  6  Weeks;  85  kinds.  O.W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

Rubbing  The  Clothes  As  Grandmother  Did 

is  a  senseless  waste  of  fabric  and  energy.  The 
Syracuse  “  EASY  ”  Washer  means  modern  methods 
and  greatest  possible  economy  of  time,  labor  and 
fabric.  Ask  for  our  booklet.  It’s  worth  doliars  to 
you  and  is  free. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL  224-T,  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


HER 


IT  IS 


A 


HAPPY 


SURPRISE 


FRUIT 


GROWERS 


The  New  “  F  ft  IE /SIO  ”  Power  Sprayer 


TEA TV RES 

Quick  detachable  valves  and  valve  seats.  New  valves  or  seats  replaced  in  five 
minutes. 

Do  The  Work  With  Your  Cuffs  On  If  You  Like 

No  plumbing  or  pipes.  Pump  quick  and  easy  to  repack  and  adjust.  New, 
quick  detachable  safety  valve  and  seat. 

Your  Hands  The  Tools 

Self-contained  quick  relief  or  by-pass. 

Celehrated  Schebler  Carburetor 

Our  entire  output  is  being  disposed  of  faster  than  ever  before.  Over  500 
“TRIEND*'  Power  Sprayers  now  working.  We  have  had  plenty  of  experience.  We 
have  done  the  experimenting.  It’s  now  up  to  you.  Don’t  wait  too  long.  Study  the 
cut  carefully  and  you  will  again  discover  the  ORIGINALITY  of  the  **  FRIEND  **— 

Always  In  The  Lead 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  these  NEW  IMPROVEMENTS,  write  to-day 
for  descriptive  BULLETIN. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  SS 

Manufacturers  of  the  world’s  best  Hand  and  Power  Spraying  Outfits,  also  the 
CELEBRATED  “FRIEND  ”  NOZZLES,  Angle  and  Regular, 


Frost  Proof 
Hopper  Cooled 


THE  BADGER  PORTABLE  ENGINE  is  the  most  reliable,  best 
for  Farm  Power.  It  has  fewer  parts  than  other  engines.  Simplicity  is 
one  of  its  strongest  features.  Easy  to  keep  in  condition. 

The  Badger  Portable  Hopper  Cooled  Frost  Proof  Engine  has  no  tank 
to  fill  and  works  the  way  a  good  engine  ought  to  work  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  The  Badget  Portable  will  pay  for  itself  on  any  farm.  Made  in 
3  to  22  H.  P. 

Our  engine  book  is  interesting  and  shows  a  complete  line— sta¬ 
tionary ,  portable  and  semi-portable  types:  also  saw  rigs  and  pump¬ 
ing  plants.  2k;  to  50  H.  P.  Write  for  book  today 

I7rpp>  Trial  You  don’t  have  to  buy  a  Badger  until  it  has 
lltc  illat.  proved  itself  to  YOU  right  on  your  farm. 
Ask  us  for  our  proposition. 

CHRISTENSEN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
1015  30th  Street,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

m 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

DWARF  APPLES 

We  have  a  fine  block  to  offer,  and  all  the  most 
desirable  varieties  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  free  descriptive  catalogue  contains  much 
valuable  information. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


California  Privet 

Special  until  December  10th  we  offer  for  cash  with 
order  with  500  or  more. 

2  to  VA  ft . ®  $22.00  per  1000 

18  to  24  in . @  16.00  per  1000 

12  to  18  in . @  12.00  per  1000 

Cut  back  last  year,  exceptionally*  well  branched 
and  rooted. 

JOSEPH  H,  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  SB; 

Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres  I  am 
growing  for  telephone  poles.  I  sell  the 
best  tree  pruner  in  the  world. 

H.  O.  ROGERS,  Box  11  MEOIIANICSBURG,  OHIO 

Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  K,  Wl'IRTHKIMER  A  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  KEVITT’S  SYSTEM  l9i(T  Atlieitla,  N.  J. 

OTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — Reliable  money-making  varieties  at 
0  very  reasonable  paces. 


Address 


New  1910  illustrated  catalog  Free. 
S.  A.  V  IK  DIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


AGRICULTURE 


Sold 


Our  Tile 
East  Forever 

Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt.  Made 
of  best  Ohio  <  'lay. 
manufacturers  of 


in  car-loan  lots.  Also 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


tfyndi&toZ  Lighting  System 

^  ‘OAtOtlHI  Wine  MID* 


The  most  up-to-date  and  com¬ 
plete  lighting  system  on  llie  mar¬ 
ket.  Beautiful  fixtures  for  tho 
home.  Attractive  high  candle 
power  inverted  arcs  for  stores, 
halls.  etc  Best  proposition  for 
hustling  agents.  Writo  today  for 
terms  and  territory  Catalog  free. 

SUPERIOR  MFG,  CO. 
Second  St  .  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


GREENi  MOUNTAIN 

SUjOS 

Have  heaviest  hoops  and 
staves.  Patent  air-tight 
door  front,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Write  now  for  Booklet  and 
Special  Offer  for  Early  Orders 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

888  WEST  ST..  RUTLAND,  VT. 


CHOICE  320  ACRE  HOMESTEADS. 

Tn  the  Celebrated  OTTS  PLAINS  DISTRICT  of  EASTERN  COLORADO  that  will 
raise  30  to  50  bu.  Wheat,  30  to  50  bin  Corn  and  70  bn.  of  Oat  s  without  irrigation. 

Fine  Deeded  land  adjoining  $5  TO  $15  I JT1 H  iLOlLE. 
Deep  Black  soil,  absolutely  free  from  Rocks,  Stones,  Brush,  Alkali  or  Hard  Pan, 
Good  Schools,  Fine  Climate  and  Pure  Water.  For  full  particulars  address 
H.  Gr.  AIA.TTES01M,  Otis,  Oolo. 
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A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 

In  cases  where  more  extensive  glass 
structures  are  desired  than  those  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  1027,  it  would  be  better 
if  detached  from  the  dwelling.  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the 
size.  It  may  be  made  50,  75  or  100  feet 
in  length,  or  18,  20  or  24  feet  in  width, 
as  desired,  and  may  be  used  either  for 
growing  cut  flowers,  bedding  plants,  or 
for  forcing  vegetables  of  various  kinds. 
If  it  is  to  be  used  for  cut  flowers  and 
the  forcing  of  vegetables  during  the 
Winter  I  would  recommend  for  best  re¬ 
sults  a  three-quarter  span  roof  facing 
south.  In  such  a  house  we  get  the  direct 
rays  from  the  sun  during  the  short  days, 
and  it  is  less  exposed  to  the  penetrating 
north  winds.  Where  plant  growing  and 
bedding  stock  is  to  be  the  object,  the 
ends  should  face  north  and  south,  with 
an  even-span  roof,  so  the  distribution  of 
the  sun’s  rays  will  be  more  equal  on 
each  side,  thus  insuring  an  even  spread 
and  better  uniformity  of  potting  stock. 
All  the  walls  of  the  greenhouse,  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  glass, 
would  better  be  made  of  wood.  The 
continued  extremes  in  Winter  between 
a  zero  temperature  outside  and  60  de¬ 
grees  to  70  degrees  inside  will  in  a  year 
or  two  destroy  brick  or  stone  walls,  un¬ 
less  they  are  built  very  thick.  When 
the  walls  are  formed  of  wood,  the  best 
way  is  to  set  locust  posts  at  a  distance 
of  four  feet  apart,  and  nail  to  these  a 
sheathing  of  matched  boards  on  inside 
of  house,  and  the  outside  should  be  in¬ 
closed  with  heavy  weatherboarding. 
This  will  give  an  air  space  between  the 
boards,  which  is  very  important.  There 
are  some  growers,  however,  who  advise 
the  use  of  building  or  tarred  paper  be¬ 
tween  the  boards,  but  long  experience 
has  proven  that  the  paper,  when  once 
wet,  causes  a  continual  dampness,  frost 
forms  on  the  inner  walls,  and  the  boards 
soon  decay  and  rot  away.  A  greenhouse 
wall  well  built  as  above  described,  if 
kept  painted,  will  last  for  30  years,  and 
is  equally  as  warm  as  brick  because  dry, 
costing  less  than  half.  A  house  built 
this  style  20  feet  wide  will  cost  from  $8 
to  $10  per  running  foot  without  heating 
apparatus. 

When  vegetables  are  to  be  grown  the 
solid  beds  are  to  be  preferred,  and  these 
are  less  expensive  than  raised  benches. 
But  for  the  germination  of  seed  of  all 
kinds,  and  for  propagating  plants 
from  cuttings,  the  bench  system  of 
construction  is  necessary.  Some  years 
ago  brick  or  tile  flues  as  a  means 
of  heating  greenhouses  were  very 
popular,  but  they  should  be  used 
only  on  the  score  of  economy.  When¬ 
ever  one  can  afford  to  have  the 
heating  done  in  the  best  manner,  by  all 
means  let  it  be  done  by  hot  water.  This 
system  requires  less  attention  than  any 
other  method,  and  its  management  is  so 
simple  that  anyone  able  to  take  care  of 
an  ordinary  stove  or  furnace  can 
take  care  of  a  boiler  for  heat¬ 
ing  hot  water.  There  are  a  great 
many  patterns  of  hot  water  boil¬ 
ers,  and  to  recommend  one  more  than 
another  would  seem  invidious.  I  believe, 
however,  from  long  experience,  that 
there  are  few  of  the  different  makes 
of  heaters  on  the  market  to  day,  but 
what  are  reliable,  provided  they  are 
properly  installed,  and  the  work  of  pip¬ 
ing  done  in  a  substantial  manner.  We 
have  used  three  different  makes  of  boil¬ 
ers,  and  all  have  given  thorough  satis¬ 
faction.  The  number  of  pipe  lines  it  will 
require  will  depend  on  the  temperature 
wanted.  A  house  20  feet  wide  and  100' 
feet  long,  10  lines  of  four-inch  pipe  cor¬ 
rectly  distributed,  is  sufficient  to  give  a 
temperature  of  from  60  degrees  to  70 
degrees  at  night,  while  seven  lines  will 
maintain  a  temperature  of  from  40  de¬ 
grees  to  50  degrees  in  the  coldest  weath¬ 
er.  In  greenhouses  where  vegetables  are 
to  be  grown  benches  are  not  required. 
Two-inch  pipe  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
these  can  be  hung  on  the  side  walls,  on 
the  center  posts,  or  along  the  pathway. 


This  gives  more  available  planting  space, 
and  is  economy  in  many  ways.  Some 
practical  suggestions  have  been  given  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  to  size  of  glass,  best 
method  of  glazing,  size  of  sash,  bars,  etc. 

_ T.  m.  WHITE. 

Seeding  Clover  With  Oats  and  Rye. 

O.  S.  B.,  Rohobotli,  Mass. — I  have  two 
or  three  fields  I  wish  to  get  seeded  to 
clover.  The  soil  is  light.  Would  it  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  sow  Alsike  and  Ited  clover  with  a 
light  seeding  of  oats  early  in  the  Spring, 
the  oats  to  be  cut  early  for  green  fodder? 
Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  clover  in 
the  Spring  on  a  Winter  rye  field  intended 
to  be  cut  for  green  fodder? 

Ans. — We  have  followed  both  plans 
in  northern  New  Jersey  with  success. 
We  think  you  are  wise  to  sow  both  Al¬ 
sike  and  Red  clover.  Our  best  seeding 
is  done  with  oats  or  some  crop  where 
the  seed  can  be  covered  or  rolled  in. 
Seeding  on  Fall  sowed  grain  is  not  usu¬ 
ally  so  successful,  though  rye  is  better 
than  wheat  for  this  purpose.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  wait  too  long  belore  putting 
on  the  clover  seed  in  Springy  We  have 
a  better  seeding  when  the  rye  is  cut 
early  than  when  it  is  left  for  straw  and 
grain. 

Use  of  Lime  on  Rye. 

II.  IF.  H.j  New  York. — I  have  bought 
water-slaked  lime,  aud  wish  to  spread  it 
in  a  field  with  a  rye  cover  crop.  I  can  buy 
manure  cheap,  and  must  get  it  now.  I  want 
to  spread  the  manure  on  the  rye  for  corn 
next  year.  On  account  of  the  chemicul 
action  of  lime  on  manure,  should  I  pile  the 
manure  or  lime  to  be  applied  next  year? 
Would  there  be  much  loss  if  the  lime  were 
put  in  first  and  the  manure  on  top?  The 
lime  contains  (by  analysis)  two  per  cent 
nitrogen.  I  fear  loss  of  the  manure  from 
heating,  etc.,  if  piled.  What  do  you  recom¬ 
mend  ? 

Ans. — We  should  scatter  the  lime  on 
the  young  rye  now,  and  pile  the  manure 
for  spreading  later.  If  the  manure  is 
inclined  to  heat  use  land  plaster  or 
kainit  in  the  pile.  There  would  proba¬ 
bly  not  be  much  loss  if  the  lime  were 


spread  first  and  the  manure  put  on  top 
of  it,  but  it  would  depend  somewhat  on 
the  weather.  We  should  avoid  any  such 
loss  by  letting  the  lime  soak  well  into 
the  soil  before  broadcasting  the  manure. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  our 
readers  that  nitrogen  is  found  in  lime ! 
The  lime  spoken  of  is  taken  from  a 
glue  factory.  Lime  is  used  to  preserve 
the  “glue  stock,”  and  carries  some  or¬ 
ganic  matter  away  with  it. 

Dodder  in  Clover. 

A.  L.  S.}  Sylvania,  Pa. — I  send  sample 
of  a  vine  that  is  killing  my  clover,  a  piece 
of  new  seeding  sown  last  Spring  on  rye. 
The  vine  made  its  appearance  soon  after 
I  cut  the  rye.  When  growing  it  is  a  very 
fine  yellow  vine  somewhat  like  Coptis  tri¬ 
folia  roots  (gold  thread)  although  much 
finer  and  more  compact  in  growth.  It 
forms  such  a  thick  mat  that  it  seems  to 
smother  the  clover,  as  the  ground  under 
it  is  perfectly  bare.  Some  of  the  clover 
has  made  such  a  growth  that  it  has  blos¬ 
somed  and  produced  seed.  Is  there  danger 
of  smothering?  Ought  I  to  pasture  it  off 
or  leave  it  as  it  is?  The  soil  is  red  shale, 
somewhat  gravelly,  level ;  a  small  creek  on 
one  side. 

Ans. — This  is  dodder.  We  have  often 
told  about  it.  The  seed  usually  comes 
in  the  clover  or  Alfalfa  seed.  It  is  one 
of  the  meanest  weeds  known.  It  is  a 
parasite  which  twines  around  the  clover 
or  Alfalfa  plant  and  smothers  it.  Pas¬ 
turing  will  not  kill  it.  If  the  field 
is  well  covered  it  will  be  best  to  plow 
and  plant  some  cultivated  crop.  If 
there  are  only  patches  of  it,  mow  them 
off  and  rake  and  burn  the  patches  over. 
This  curse  comes  in  foul  seed  and  every 
lot  should  be  sampled  and  examined  be¬ 
fore  we  sow  it. 

A  little  boy  came  into  the  house  with 
his  clothes  torn,  his  hair  disheveled,  and 
dirt  all  over  him.  Blood  was  trickling 
down  his  face.  “Johnny,”  his  mother 
said,  “haven’t  I  often  told  you  not  to 
play  with  that  Simpson  boy?”  “Mam¬ 
ma,”  the  little  boy  said,  “do  I  look  as 
though  I  had  been  playing?” — Atchison 
Globe. 


MITCHELL  FEED  AND 
MANURE  CARRIER. 


The  only  outside  steel  frame  swinging  track  on  the 
market  that  needs  no  posts  in  the  yard.  We  man¬ 
ufacture  a  full  line  of  steel  and 
riers,  cow  stanchions  and  steel 
Get  our  catalogue  and  prices, 

MITCHELL  CARRIER  MFG.  CO. 

1913  Forest  Home  Ave., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WHY  USE  A  TEN  YEAR  NAIL  FOR 
LAYING  THIRTY  YEAR  SHINGLE? 

Send  postal  for  samples, 
prices  and  particulars  of  the 

“M.  I.  F.  GO.  ZING  COATED" 

BRAND  OF  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

They  will  last  a  lifetime. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO., 
Branford,  Conn. 


AC1FNTS  200%  PROFUi 

^  ^  Handy,  Automatic 

I  HAME  FASTENER 

*  Do  away  with  old  hame  strap.’ 
Horso  owners  and  toamstera 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  ter*"'’  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  865  Way  no  St.,  Dayton, 


POWER 

FEE.D 

MILLS 


RECOGNIZED  EVERY¬ 
WHERE  AS  THE  BEST 


Box  131 


Fully  guaranteed. 
50  styles  and  sizes. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

The  Foos  Mfg.  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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“I  have  a  Victor  FOR  YOU  this 
Christmas” — says  Santa  Claus. 

“The  very  finest  present  I  can  bring  you.  It’s  just  bubbling 
over  with  happiness.  It’s  full  of  the  best  music  and  fun  of  every 
kind.  It  will  give  you  and  your  family  joy  the  whole  year  through 

“Just  imagine  the  glad  surprise  of  the  children  and 
the  grown-ups,  too,  on  Christmas  morning  to  come 
downstairs  and  find  a  Victor  waiting  for  them!  Just 
picture  the  cheerfulness  while  the  Victor  entertains 
everybody  with  its  melody  and  mirth! 

“And  what  a  company  of  celebrated  entertainers  this 
wonderful  Victor  brings  with  it — the  foremost  bands 
and  orchestras,  the  greatest  opera  artists,  funny  come¬ 
dians,  singers  of  popular  songs,  and  players  on  every  in¬ 
strument,  and  famous  men,  and  big  city  choirs,  and  fine 
male  quartets,  and  Uncle  Josh,  and — oh,  so  many  more!’’ 
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“  Be  sure  to  get  this  gift.’ 

‘All  this  pleasure  is  ready  for  you  and  yours. 


Any 


one  of  the  family  can  play  the  Victor,  and  it  will  be  a 
constant  pleasure-maker  for  years  and  years,  always 
ready  and  always  with  something  new. 
‘By  all  means  get  this  matchless  musi¬ 
cal  instrument — the  same  one  that 
is  owned  by  the  King  of  England, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King 


of  Italy,  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  King  of  Portugal, 

His  Holiness  the  Pope,  President  Taft,  and  the  best 
people  everywhere!  Hear  the  same  music  in  your  home 
this  Christmas  that  is  heard  in  palace  and  mansion, 
“Surely  you  won’t  let  this  Christmas  go  by  without 
getting  your  Victor!  It  will  be  the  most  welcome  present 
you  can  give  to  your  folks,  and  at  such  small  cost.’’ 


« 


Get  it  on  easy  terms.” 


If  you  don’t  care  to  pay  for  your  Victor  all  at  once  the  Victor 
dealer  in  the  town  near  you  will  gladly  sell  it  to  you  on  the  easy- 
payment  plan,  so  that  you  won’t  miss  the  money,  and  you  can  have 
your  Victor  in  time  for  Christmas. 

‘‘By  all  means,  go  to  that  dealer  today  and  ask  him  about  this 
plan.  And  see  your  Victor;  and  hear  it  play,  and  then 
you’ll  realize  what  great  pleasure  it  has  in  store  for  you. 

“Write  to  the  Victor  Company  and  they’ll  tell  you  the 
Victor  dealer’s  name. 

“Be  sure  to  send  for  the  handsome  Victor  cata-  V  .0> 

logues,  describing  each  style  Victor,  giving  a  wY 

list  of  the  3000  Victor  Records,  and  showing  jA 

pictures  of  the  famous  singers.  Fill  out  ..V’ 


this  coupon.” 


His  Masters  Voice 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co., 

gotli  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

To  get  best  results ,  use  only  Victor  Needles  071  Victor  Records . 
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New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


A  STUDY  OF  A  MULCHED  ORCHARD. 

A  Visit  to  the  Ditchings  Farm. 

Part  VII. 

People  seem  to  think  I  must  be  an 
expert  on  the  system  of  mulching  or¬ 
chards.  Questions  of  all  sorts  are  pour¬ 
ing  in.  I  am  not  a  “high  authority,”  but 
am  trying  to  learn  what  is  best,  all  things 
considered,  for  my  own  orchard.  The 
following  comments  on  questions  rep¬ 
resent  opinions  merely,  and  I  invite  ac¬ 
tual  experience  from  those  who  have 
had  it. 

I  notice  Mr.  McCown’s  orchard,  page 
983,  is  mulched  with  broom  sedge,  etc. 
Within  a  half-mile  of  an  orchard  owned 
by  me  is  a  cal  (ail  swamp,  which  evidently 
produces  many  tons  of  growth  every  sea¬ 
son,  which  goes  lo  waste.  During  the  dry 
part  of  the  season  it  could  he  cut  and 
drawn.  Of  what  value  would  it  be?  If 
any,  wouldl  it  be  better  cut  green  or  ripe? 
I  imagine  there  would'  be  less  weight  when 
it  is  ripe.  a. 

ilulberton,  N.  Y. 

So  far  as  plant  food  goes  such  growth 
contains  more  nitrogen  and  potash  than 
manure,  but  it  is  slow  to  decay.  It 
would  make  a  good  orchard  mulch.  We 
have  used  a  growth  somewhat  like  it 
taken  from  a  low  place.  It  was  tough 
and  did  not  rot  easily,  but  shaded  the 
ground  and  kept  it  moist  and  cool.  I 
think  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  all 
such  growth  will  be  hauled  out  for 
mulching.  Such  stuff  cuts  best  while 
still  g"Co..  We  would  cock  it  like  hay, 
and  haul  out  when  dry. 

I  have  about  150  Winesap  trees  50 
years  old.  Most  of  them  are  a  good  size; 
have  made  plenty  of  wood :  but  have  never 
borne  anything  like  a  full  crop  any  year; 
150  barrels  is  the  most  I  have  ever  gath¬ 
ered  any  one  year.  The  trees  are  large 
enough  to  bear  on  an  average  five  to  seven 
barrels  each.  The  land  is  a  hillside,  north¬ 
west  exposure  most  of  it,  and  was  poor 
when  the  trees  were  planted.  Since  then 
it  has  been  manured  time  and  again,  until 
it  looks  to  be  in  good  condition.  I  have 
mulched  them  with  straw  and  leaves  for  the 
last,  two  years,  put  a  good  load  to  four 
Irees.  Th'ey  have  a  fine  bloom  each  year, 
but  set  but  few  apples.  They  have  been 
sprayed  fairly  well  each  year  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  kept  about  15  hogs  in  the 
orchard  each  year,  mow  it  once  and  some 
years  twice,  and  leave  all  of  the  grass  and 
weeds  on  the  laud.  Some  years  ago  we  had 
brown  leaf-spot  that  injured  the  foliage 
badly,  but  the  last  few  years  the  foliage 
has  been  fairly  good.  I  want  to  sow 
some  acid  phosphate  and'  potash  on  the 
land  around  the  trees.  When  ought  it  to 
he  sown,  and  how  many  pounds  to  each 
tree?  I  shall  mulch  them  again  during 
the  Winter  with  wheat  straw.  What  shall 
I  do  to  get  these  trees  to  bear  a  full  crop? 

Burnleys,  Va.  w.  a.  m. 

When  my  trees  act  like  that  we  con¬ 
clude  that  we  have  given  them  too  much 
nitrogen  and  not  enough  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  The  manure  and  the  heavy 
mulching  and  the  hogs  will  all  force  the 
trees  to  make  wood  rather  than  fruit 
buds.  I  should  give  each  tree  at  least 
six  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  two 
pounds  muriate  of  potash.  Scatter  this 
around  the  tree — well  out  where  the 
branches  extend.  You  can  put  the  chem¬ 
icals  on  at  any  time.  We  should  do  it 
about  March  1,  if  the  snow  had  gone 
and  there  is  no  surface  wash  on  the 
field.  The  way  you  are  pruning  will 
have  something  to  do  with  fruiting  of 
those  trees.  As  a  rule  the  more  you 
prune  the  more  wood  they  will  make. 

After  reading  the  articles  on  “Study  of 
a  Mulched  Orchard”  I  would  like  to  ask  ! 
if  the  same  principle  would  be  good  for  i 
peach  trees.  I  am  about  to  start  a  small 
peach  orchard  which  I  wish  to  make  pay. 
A  sod  orchard  would,  of  course,  greatly 
lessen  the  expense,  as  I  have  to  hire  all 
work  done,  but  1  should  not  wish  to  econ¬ 
omize  in  that  way  unless  it  was  pretty 
certain  to  he  a  success.  M.  G.  d. 

From  my  own  experience  I  have  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  this  sod  mulching 
method  is  better  adapted  to  apples  than 
to  peaches.  I  have  peach  trees  in  sod 
which  are  quite  satisfactory,  while  oth¬ 
ers  on  different  soil  do  not  grow  so  well. 

I  think  there  is  something  about  the 
nature  of  a  peach  tree  which  responds 
to  thorpugh  culture.  While  ,we  grow 
fine  and  high-colored  peaches  in  sod,  and 
find  them  a  sure  crop,  we- can  get  larger 
fruit  and  more  of  it  by  cultivating. 


How  do  you  think  this  mulch  system 
would  work  for  orange  culture  in  l’orto 
IUco  and  other  warm  climates?  j.  l.  m. 

That  is  all  out  of  my  latitude.  I  do 
not  know,  but  my  guess  is  that  in  a 
warm  moist  climate  mulching  would  be 
a  mistake.  In  a  warm  climate  decay 
would  be  more  rapid  than  with  us,  and  I 
should  suppose  that  this  large  amount  of 
organic  matter  would  force  too  much 
growth  on  the  trees.  From  what  I  have 
seen  in  Florida  I  should  think  clean  cul¬ 
ture  with  mineral  fertilizer  like  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  would 
pay  better.  With  such  fertilizer  you  may 
know  just  what  you  are  feeding  the 
tree. 

I  have  been  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
late,  and  am  interested  in  fruit  growing. 
There  is  not  much  fruit  grown  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  11  years  ago  I  bought  a  farm 
with  a  small  orchard  in  a  bad  condition. 
I  had  it  pruned,  and  every  year  1  sow  it 
to  peas,  and  when  the  peas  get  ripe  I  let 
the  hogs  do  the  harvesting.  We  are  now 
getting  some  good  returns;  this  year  we 
picked  400  bushels  of  fine  fruit  from  30 
trees,  and  no  worms  to  bother,  without 
spraying.  A.  D. 

Ilersey,  Mich. 

I  expect  to  hear  more  from  the  hog 
and  sheep  men  about  pastured  orchards. 
This  method  is  popular  with  some  farm¬ 
ers.  We  have  tried  hogs  for  several 
years.  They  must  be  well  fed  with  some 
grain,  or  they  will  tear  the  soil  too  much. 

H.  W.  C. 


Late  Blooming  Raspberries. 

O.  Ji.,  Massachusetts. — Since  the  heavy 
rains  here  my  raspberry  bushes  have  blos¬ 
somed.  Will  it  injure  them  for  another 
year? 

Ans. — Heavy  rains  following  drought 
will  often  cause  raspberry  bushes  to 
blossom  and  produce  fruit  upon  the  tips 
of  late  started  new  canes.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  few  such  blossoms  will 
materially  injure  the  crop  for  another 
year.  If,  however,  the  drought  has 
been  especially  severe  and  of  long  dura¬ 
tion,  followed  by  conditions  especially 
favorable  to  plant  growth  there  might 
be  a  blossoming  similar  to  that  normally 
produced  in  the  Spring  which  would 
much  lessen  the  crop  of  fruit  produced 
next  season.  v.  b. 


Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  beat  investment  they  ever  made  was 
when  they  bought  an 


tlcbll'IU  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  1  ight  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  lor  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose* 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money.  < 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Quincy, III. 


Double  The  Quantity  of  Water 

delivered  by  any  other  deep  well 
cylinder  pump,  is  raised  by  the 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

The  reason  is  it  delivers  the 
full  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
both  on  the  DOWN -stroke 
and  the  TJP-stroke  making  it  act¬ 
ually  double  capacity.  There’s  a 
revelation  to  pump  users  in  our 
new  Deep  Well  Pump  Catalog. 

The  American  Well 

Gen.  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Ohas.  is.  Corwin, (Export)  12-25 Whitehall  St.,  N.Y. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
cor*eotly,  covers  i  t  uni 
f  o.  lu.j  .  and  best  of  all 

neve,  bruises  or  ^  v(lmpro?tiiiioiXiDj) 

punctures  the  -  {  T  V  Pniatn  Plnntrr 
seed.  Send  a  ^  »  m  V  potato  Planter 

postal  for 
o.r  free 
book. 


Iron  Age 

i  bine 


no  irouoies 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  103-F,  GRENLOCH.  H.  J. 


ROOFING 

THE  fact  that  Amatite  needs  no 
painting'  makes  it  the  most 
economical  roofing  on  the 
market. 

A  roof  which  requires  painting 
every  couple  of  years  to  keep  it 
tight  is  an  expensive  proposition. 
If  you  will  stop  and  figure  out  the 
cost  of  the  paint,  you  will  find  it  is 
frequently  more  than  the  roofing 
itself. 

Amatite  is  covered  -with  a  real 
mineral  surface,: which  makes  paint¬ 
ing  absolutely  unnecessary. 

Anyone  can  lay  Amatite.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  skilled  labor.  Nails  and 
liquid  cement  which  requires  no 
heating,  supplied  free  with  every 
roll. 

Write  to-day  to  nearest  office  for 
free  sample  and  booklet. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co; 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Pittsburg  Cincinnati  Kansas  City 

Minneapolis  New  Orleans  London,  Eng. 


December  11, 

Whkn  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  In. 


Diversified  Farming. 

There  is  not  one  farmer  in  ten  who 
does  not  realize  that  diversified  farming 
pays.  Some  farmers  think  that  all  a 
grain  drill  should  be  expected  to  sow 
is  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  various 
grass  seeds.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  a  grain  drill  should  be  able  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  sow  any  kind  of  seed  that  man 
is  likely  to  plant  with  a  grain  drill,  from 
the  small  grasses  to  large  bush  lima 
beans,  without  injury  to  the  seed,  and 
in  such  quantities  as  are  known  to  be 
proper.  The  Empire  Grain  Drill — which 
is  made  in  a  large  number  of  styles 
and  sizes,  both  plain  grain  and  com¬ 
bined  grain  and  fertilizer — will  success¬ 
fully  sow  any  and  every  kind  of  seed. 
With  it  a  man  can  plant  all  bis  small 
grains  and  grasses  and  in  addition,  he 
can  sow  peas,  beans,  beets,  corn,  flax, 
etc.  New  canning  factories  are  being 
constantly  started.  These  factories  fur¬ 
nish  a  good  and  ready  market  for  ncas, 
beans,  sweet  corn,  etc.  These  are  paying 
crops,  too,  especially  when  they  can  be 
put  in  so  quickly  and  cheaply  as  thev 
can  with  the  Empire  Grain  Drill,  manu¬ 
factured  by  The  American  Seeding-Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Incorporated,  Richmond,  In¬ 
diana.  Send  to  the  manufacturers  today 
for  a  copy  of  their  Empire  catalogue. 
Go  to  your  implement  dealer  and  insist 
on  seeing  the  Empire  Drill.  This  drill 
is  sold  tinder  such  a  liberal  guarantee 
that  no  person  runs  the  slightest  risk  in 
purchasing. — Ad-v. 


SEE  THAT 

$1.00 

Here  is  a  plain  gold  ring.  A  neat 
little  Christmas  gift  for  anyone. 

How  pleased  the  boy  or  girl 
would  be  to  have  a  real  gold  ring  that  would  wear 
a  lifetime.  That  is  what  this  will  do.  I  make  it. 
My  name  is  in  every  one.  Warranted.  Mailed 
for  $1.00.  If  you  don’t  know  size,  send  strip  of 
paper  just  fitting  tightly  around  linger. 

Order  to-day. 

F.  B.  CATLIN,  :  1V1NSTK1),  Conn. 


ONLY  $9123 


For  My  High  Quality,  Guaranteed 
41 H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 


T  AM  making1  a  specialty  of  a  4£  H.  P.  gasoline 

^  engine  which  is  best  suited  for  pumping  water, 
T’E*  *  <\  Siding  feed,  sawing  wood, 

■  **©  V^Jv\shelling  corn,  operating 

F  <Ekn1  \  cream  separators,  churn- 
®  ing  and  for  general 

farm  work. 


Sensation 

of  tho 

Season  is  the 


Caldwell  f 

Special  Gasoline 

Engine 

I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  an  engine  of  equal 
merit  to  my  Caldwell  Special  that  can  be  bought  for 
the  price  I  offer  you  my  engine.  Give  me  a  chance  and  I 
will  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  Caldwell 
Special  is  the  engine  for  you  to  buy,  because  I  can  give 
you  better  value  for  your  money  than  any  one  else.  1  sell 
my  engine  direct  from  factory  and  can  save  you  the 
dealers’,  jobber’s  and  catalogue  house  profit.  If  this  money 
is  as  good  to  you  as  to  the  other  fellow,  write  me  and  I  will 
prove  to  you  all  that  I  say. 

All  I  ask  is  for  you  to  take  the  engine,  try  it  free  for 
sixty  days  on  your  own  farm  and  if  you  are  not  fully  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  engine  and  convinced  that  I  have  saved  you 
money,  return  the  engine  to  me  and  I  will  pay  freight 
charges  both  ways  and  it  will  not  cost  you  one  single  cent 
to  secure  the  proof  I  offer. 

I  have  satisfied  and  saved  money  for  thousands  of 
purchasers  and  know  that  I  can  satisfy  and  save  you  from 
$25  to  $100  on  the  price  of  your  engine. 

All  my  engines  are  well  built,  finely  finished  and  guar¬ 
anteed  against  defective  material  for  five  years.  My 
engine  is  so  simple  that  you  would  not  have  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty  in  starting  and  successfully  operating  it  at  all  times. 
I  mean  just  exactly  what  I  say  and  will  put  my  engine  up 
against  any  engine  in  the  world. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  engine  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
write  for  my  free  catalogue;  compare  my  engine  with  any 
or  all  engines  you  know  of,  then  put  my  prices  along  side 
those  of  others  and  see  for  yourself  what  I  can  save  you. 


Write 


without 


fat! 


for 


catalogue 


and 


price 


Hat. 


J.  D.  Caldwell,  Pres. 

The  Caldwell  -Halloweil 
Mfg.  Co. 

P  511  Commercial  St. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THOSE  DYING  CHICKS. 

My  article  on  page  901,  seems  to 
have  started  quite  a  discussion  of 
the  question  of  hatching  and  brood¬ 
ing.  I  have  just  read  Buchanan  Burr's 
article,  and  his  attempt  to  be  face¬ 
tious  caused  a  smile.  His  statement 
that  “The  mortality  of  the  Mapes  chicks 
was  entirely  preventable,  by  placing  only 
50  chicks  in  one  compartment,”  might 
have  carried  some  weight,  had  it  not 
been  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  plain¬ 
ly  stated  in  my  article,  that  on  the  in¬ 
fected  ground  the  mortality  was  just  as 
great  in  flocks  of  20  with  a  hen  for  a 
brooder,  as  in  the  brooders  with  100  or 
more  in  a  compartment.  Does  he  wish 
us  to  understand  that  20  chicks  with  a 
healthy  hen  in  good  condition,  in  a  good 
house,  in  August,  died  for  want  of 
sufficient  heat? 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Morse  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which  he 
claims  to  have  isolated  the  germ  of 
white  diarrhoea,  are  familiar  to  me. 
Reading  of  such  work,  however,  does 
not  “bring  the  matter,  home,”  and  create 
a  lasting  impression,  like  such  an  ex¬ 
perience  as  mine.  My  article  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  belief  that  my  experience 
would  seem  to  “clinch’’  the  germ  theory, 
and  lead  to  renewed  interest  in  experi¬ 
ments  intended  to  give  us  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  how  to  handle  the  dis¬ 
ease.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  dis¬ 
ease,  which  has  been  and  still  is  such  a 
bugbear  to  many  of  us,  can  be  over¬ 
come.  I  have  a  friend,  Carl  M.  Mabee, 
who  in  years  gone  by  has  suffered  as 
severely  from  it  as  any  of  us,  yet  for 
the  past  two  years  it  has  entirely  disap¬ 
peared  from  his  flocks,  though  he  is 
still  using  the  same  old  grounds.  He 
does  not  know  how  he  got  clear  of  it 
however.  He  attributes  it,  like  Mr. 
Burr,  to  increased  skill  in  feeding  and 
brooding,  yet  I  doubt  it.  I  would  sooner 
attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  he  built  a 
new  brooder  house  and  purchased  new 
brooders,  besides  overhauling  the  build¬ 
ing  used  for  incubators  and  nursery 
brooders,  putting  in  a  cement  floor 
among  other  things. 

If  further  proof  is  needed  that  Mr. 
Burr’s  “panacea,”  of  small  flocks  and 
good  brooding  as  a  preventive  of  “the 
mortality  of  the  Mapes  chicks”  is  not 
infallible,  here  it  is :  About  October  15 
one  of  my  hens  came  proudly  out  from 
under  the  cow-barn  leading  four  newly 
hatched  chicks.  I  allowed  her  the  run 
of  the  barn  and  yard  for  two  weeks,  and 
four  more  vigorous  and  active  chicks  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  at  any  time  of 
year.  They  soon  found  their  way  into 
the  feed  room  and  became  a  nuisance, 
so  when  they  were  two  weeks  old  I 
placed  the  old  hen  and  her  small  brood 
in  the  same  pen  in  the  brooder  house 
where  the  mortality  had  been  greatest, 
giving  them  the  run  of  an  outside  yard 
12  by  12  feet.  Result :  For  nearly  two 
weeks  longer  they  continued  to  thrive, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  ruffled 
appearance  of  feathers  and  droopy 
wings  again  was  in  evidence,  and  the 
familiar  cheep,  cheep,  was  heard,  as  they 
followed  the  mother  hen  about  asking  to 
be  warmed.  One  has  died,  and  it  is  a 
question  at  this  writing  whether  the 
remaining  three  will  succumb  or  not. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  I  exposed  these 
two-weeks-old  chicks  to  contagion  was 
to  try  to  learn  how  old  chicks  must  be 
to  be  immune  from  it.  In  Dr.  Rettger's 
address  at  the  poultry  field  meeting  at 
Storrs  College  last  July  he  stated  that 
in  some  experiments  at  Yale  College, 
chicks  one  day  old  whose  feed  and 
drink  had  been  inoculated  with  white 
diarrhoea  germs,  nearly  all  died  with  it, 
while  another  lot  two  or  three  days  old 
before  being  exposed,  failed  to  con¬ 
tract  the  disease.  The  result  in  my 
case  indicates  that  more  than  two  weeks 
should  be  allowed  for  safety.  I  cannot 
explain  why  the  three-days-old  chicks 
in  the  college  experiment  escaped.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  artificial  inoculation  was  not 
as  effective  as  the  natural  inoculation  in 


my  pen  where  no  attempt  had  been 
made  at  disinfecting  after  a  severe 
scourge  of  disease.  However,  one  hen 
and  her  brood  of  15  of  those  August- 
hatched  chicks  raised  on  another  part 
of  the  farm,  were  placed  in  the  same 
infected  brooder  house  when  six  weeks 
old,  and  they  have  shown  no  indication 
of  disease  of  any  kind  as  yet,  though 
now  more  than  half  grown. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  Mr.  Burr,  who  is 
usually  so  well  “in  touch  with  discov¬ 
ered  facts,”  has  failed  to  hear  of  the 
new  hot  air  no-hover  brooder  houses 
so  much  used  in  the  West,  particularly 
in  California.  A  house  16  x  20  feet  is 
there  said  to  accommodate  from  1,200 
to  1,800  chicks  all  in  one  flock.  The 
whole  house  is  kept  comfortably  warm 
from  a  heater  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
A  deflector  is  so  arranged  over  the 
heater  that  the  chicks  can  find  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  100  degrees  close  to  the 
floor  over  a  large  portion  of  the  floor 
space  at  the  center  of  the  room, 
while  the  outsides  of  the  room  are 
cooler.  The  ‘  Western  Poultry  JournaT 
for  November  says  that  under  this  plan 
“a  house  12  x  16  feet  will  care  for  1,000 
chicks  until  they  are  four  weeks  old 
and  600  chicks  until  they  reach  broiler 
size.”  How  much  they  are  troubled 
with  white  diarrhoea  is  not  reported.  It 
looks  as  if  the  labor  problem  would  be 
very  much  simplified  with  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  poultry  industry  is 
very  much  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  and 
these  discussions  of  live  problems 
should  aid  in  bringing  out  “light  in 
dark  places.”  o.  w.  mapes. 

Chicks  Can  Be  Saved. 

I  regard  the  recent  article  by  Dr.  Burr 
as  excellent.  I  have  proved  out  most 
of  his  statements  in  the  past  four  years, 
and  know  that  his  method  will  give  suc¬ 
cess.  I  have  also  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  great  causes  of  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  are  lack  of  warmth,  and  poor 
quality,  or  the  wrong  kind  of  feed.  I 
had  an  experience  in  1908  in  which  I 
lost  my  entire  flock  of  636  chicks,  from 
feed  in  which  was  corn  which  had  been 
heated  in  storage,  and  several  others 
in  this  vicinity  also  had  about  the  same 
results  from  the  same  feed.  I  also 
think  that  about  the  best  green  feed  for 
young  chicks  is  simply  raw  potato.  I 
have  a  block  in  each  pen,  and  a  mallet; 
lay  a  small  potato  on  the  block,  and 
mash  it  with  the  mallet.  I  can  always 
call  my  chicks  in  from  the  range  by 
striking  a  few  blows  on  the  potato 
block.  I  only  wish  everyone  who  has 
trouble  with  small  chicks  could  get  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Burr’s  article  mixed  into 
their  comprehension,  and  see  how  easy 
it  is  to  raise  all  the  good  chicks  they 
can  hatch,  barring  accidents.  Be  sure 
to  get  these  main  points;  plenty  of 
warmth,  feed  always  accessible,  not  too 
many  in  one  brooder,  a  clean  run,  or 
better,  free  range  after  one  week,  lots 
of  grit,  a  little  beef  scrap  and  charcoal, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  clean  brooder. 
This  last  can  be  easily  had  by  spread¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  bottom  of  the 
brooder  three  or  four  deep,  lifting  one 
thickness  out  every  day,  and  cleaning  all 
up  about  twice  a  week.  j.  a.  crane. 

Wayne,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HOW  TO  KILL  RATS. 

I  noted  an  inquiry  as  to  how  to  kill  rats 
by  G.  E.  E„  on  page  957.  My  prescription 

for  disposing  of  rats  is  as  follows  :  25  per 
cent  of  cornmeal  mixed  with  75  per  cent 
plaster  of  paris  (dry)  and  place  in  a  dish 
where  rats  are  in  the  habit  of  going  or 
troubling  things,  and  keep  water  out  of 
reach  within  the  house  or  barn,  so  they 
have  to  go  out  for  a  drink.  The  rats  will 
not  stay  long  around,  as  one  or  two  get  a 
dose,  and  the  hardened  plaster  distresses 
them  so  that  the  rest  will  not  stay. 

G.  G. 

I  see  on  page  957  that  G.  E.  E.  would 
like  to  know  a  way  to  get  rid  of  rats. 
Here  is  my  experience :  Idist  August  I 
saw  an  advertisement  of  a  rat  virus  called 
Azoa,  that  creates  a  disease  among  rats 
and  mice.  I  wrote  for  this  Azoa  and  used 
same  strictly  according  to  directions.  Two 
weeks  later  I  wrote  for  another  phial  and 
used  like  the  first.  In  four  weeks  I  could 
not  see  a  sign  of  rats.  Never  buy  this 
Azoa  from  a  store  that  has  it  in  stock,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  keep  good  long.  Get  it 
fresh,  where  it  is  made.  It  is  not  poison¬ 
ous:  T  tried  it  on  chickens.  it.  g. 

Helena.  Ark. 


Can  you  imagine  anything 
burning  up,  rotting  down  or 
wearing  out  if  it’s  made  of  granite? 

Anything  is  as  strong  as  granite 
and  will  wear  or  stand  just  as 
long,  if  it’s  made  with 


EDISON 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


The  omy  costiifl  making  a  thing  of  con¬ 
crete  is  the  fifft  cost.  Once  made,  there 
are  no  repairs  or  replacements.  Vermin 
can’t  gnaw  through  it  nor  harbor  in  it. 
Nearly  everything  on  the  farm  can  be 
made  of  it — Edison  Portland  Cement  is 

Uniformly  10X  Finest  Ground  in  the  World 

and  therefore,  weight  for  weight,  binds  more 
material,  makes  a  finer-textured  and  equally 
strong  concrete,  and  is  by  far  more  economical 
than  any  other  brand. 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FREE : 

“How  to  Mix  and  Use  Concrete 
on  the  Earm.” 

“Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 

“  Silos  and  How  to  Build  Them.” 

“  New  England  and  New  Jersey 
Homes.” 

SEND  FOR  THEM  TO-DAY 

Edison  Portland  Cement  Company 

No.  921  St.  James  Building,  New  York 


‘STRONGER  THAN  GRANITE” 


American 
Saw 
Mill 


This  simple,  light  running 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  you.  If  you 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don’t  let  your  engine  lie  idle. 

124-Page  Book,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write  for  book  today, 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  St..  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

1582  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


$5  EVERY  DAY 

Made  Easily  By 
Farm  Men  and  Boys 

Sena  your  name  first 
on  postal  or  letter  for 
Illustrated,  practical 
testimonial— 

BOOK  FREE 

Thousands  o{  farmers 
and  farmer’s  boys  earning 
big  pay.  Work  easily  done 
.n  half  time.  Price  low. 

Pays  for  sell  on  first  good 
job. 

ONE  MAN’S  WORK  SAVED 

BY  USING  a  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE 

Wonderful,  powerful 
spring  power.  Boys 
easily  use.  You  can  saw 
more  wood,  easier,  too, 
than  2  men  other  ways. 

9  Cords  In  10  Hours 
cut  by  one  man.  Special 
teeth  saw  all  timbers. 

Get  easy,  profitable 
agency  with  your  order.  Write  for  Book  No.  K30,  sure. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IU# 


Wood  Saws  For  Farmers’  Use 


For  sawing  firewood,  lumber, 
lath,  posts,  pickets,  etc.,  tho 
cheapest  and  best  saw  you  can 
buy  Is  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Wood  Saw 

Easy  to  operate.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  You  can  build  up  a 
paying  business  in  sawing  fire¬ 
wood  or  lumber  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  Price  $10  00.  Write  for  circular. 
Heitzleb  S  Zook  Co.,  Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


2  5  4  PAG  E-  C  ATA  LOG"  FREE 

TELLING  HOW  T.O  SAW  LUMBER,  SHINGLES,  v 
wood;  grind  corn  and  wheat;  also  describ¬ 
ing  FULL  LINE  OF  ENGINES.  BOILERS,  GASOLINE 
ENGINES,  WATER-WHEELS  AND  MILL  GEARING. 
DELOACH  MILL  MANUFACTURING  CO-  Box  Bridgeport.  Alabama. 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  Wc  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames: — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operatton. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers.  corn  huskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.Co.g,„F,-,T,xs.a: 


Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business ! 

I  will  furnish  the  capital  and  the  advertising.  I  want 
one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  township. 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  busluess  men,  any¬ 
one  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 
"COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,”  Dept.  D.36,  Elyria,  Ohio 


Monarch  Steel 

OTUMP 


Pulls  stump  7  feet 
diameter.  Only 
Steel  Stump  Pullor 
Factory  in  the  world 
making  their  own 
Steel  Castings.  Quar¬ 
ts  antecd  for  500  horse 
power  strain.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  discounts. 


ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  GO.,  Dept.  123,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


HAY  PRESS 


for  greater  capacity  and  profit  making.  We 
positively  guarantee  Spencer’s  Press  to  do  every¬ 
thing  our  new  illustrated  catalog  F  claims  or 
no  sale  and  freight  refunded.  Shipped  on  tea 
days’  free  trial.  W i  ite  today. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

J.  A.  Spenoer,  Dwight.  Ill. 

SPENCER 
HAY  PRESS 


■/fE/?E/rf/S~ 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

The  most  wonderful  farm  tool  ever  Invented. 
Two  harrows  In  one.  Throws  tho  dirt  out,  then 
in,  leaving  the  land  level  and  true. 
A  labor  saver,  a  time  saver.  Por- 
l  feet  center  draft.  Jointed  Pole. 
Bowaro  of  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Send  today  for 
FKEK  Booklet. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO, 
839  Main  St., 
Iliggaiium,  Conn 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

FARMS  FED  FROM  A  BAG. 

Part  II. 

Since  the  potato  crop  is  the  sheet  an¬ 
chor  of  the  farm  let  us  see  how  it  is 
grown.  Mr.  Fagan  has  some  novel  ideas 
about  handling  the  potato  crop.  Most 
growers  plow  and  fit  the  land  and  then 
plant,  fertilize  and  cover  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  all  at  one  operation.  On  this  farm 
the  land  is  well  plowed  and  then  the 
potatoes  are  dropped  by  the  machine 
with  the  covering  disks  taken  off.  In 
this  operation  the  furrow  is  made  and 
the  seed  dropped,  but  the  furrow  left 
open.  A  small  quantity  of  soil  rolls  onto 
the  seed  and  lightly  covers  it.  Then  the 
fertilizer  is  put  on  with  a  drill,  which 
operates  much  like  a  grain  drill — drop¬ 
ping  the  fertilizer  through  tubes.  This 
gives  very  nearly  a  broadcasting — in 
the  furrows  and  also  between  the  rows. 
Then  the  harrow  starts  lengthwise  of 
the  rows,  working  the  fertilizer  in  and 
partly  filling  the  furrows.  This  harrow¬ 
ing  is  kept  up  again  and  again,  until  the 
plants  are  up  and  too  large  for  the  har¬ 
row.  Then  work  with  the  cultivator  be¬ 
gins.  This  harrowing  levels  the  furrows 
and  thoroughly  spreads  the  fertilizer. 
Many  potato  growers  say  that  it  is  just 
as  well  to  put  all  the  fertilizer  in  the 
drill  with  the  seed,  but  Mr.  Fagan  wants 
it  well  scattered  and  worked  in.  He 
does  not  like  the  way  a  potato  planter 
leaves  a  ridge  over  the  seed  when  it 
covers.  •  While  his  method  of  fertilizing 
and  covering  makes  far  more  work  he 
is  sure  that  it  pays. 

Then  there  is  nothing  to  it  but  culture 
and  spraying.  On  August  6  two  single 
cultivators  were  running  through  the 
potatoes.  This  made  14  times  that  they 
had  been  worked  with  cultivator  or  har¬ 
row.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  time 
the  potatoes  were  dug  the  field  had  been 
worked  20  times.  The  vines  showed  the 
result  of  this  heavy  feeding  and  thor¬ 
ough  tillage.  They  were  green  and  thrif¬ 
ty — running  out  like  thick  melon  vines. 
They  had  been  thoroughly  sprayed  from 
the  beginning.  Mr.  Fagan  says  that  Au¬ 
gust  is  the  month  of  profit  or  loss  in 
potato  culture.  This  agrees  with  the 
scientific  men  who  tell  us  that  the  crisis 
of  the  potato  crop  comes  when  after 
blooming  the  tubers  are  forming.  A 
check  then  of  plant  food  or  moisture 
will  set  the  plant  back  and  it  is  during 
the  August  weather  when  the  plant  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  the  blight  is 
most  likely  to  spread.  Many  growers 
cultivate  and  fertilize  only  to  fail  in 
August  through  lack  of  spraying.  These 
potatoes  were  “copper-plated"  with  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Just  before  digging  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  is  run  between  the  rows,  and  then 
the  digger  starts  ripping  out  the  tubers. 
We  all  know  what  a  trying  season  this 
has  been  for  New  England.  Many  fields 
were  fiat  failures,  but  on  24  acres  Mr. 
Fagan  averaged  200  bushels  of  market¬ 
able  potatoes.  This  is  the  average  for 
the  farm — measured  acres  here  and  there 
would  run  200  bushels  or  more.  Not 
bad  for  a  worn-out  farm  and  a  farmer 
who  had  to  learn  the  business  by  ex¬ 
perience,  and  no  stock  but  a  cow,  work 
horses  and  a  flock  of  sheep. 

I  have  said  there  is  no  definite  rota¬ 
tion  on  this  farm.  In  some  cases,  when 
most  convenient,  potatoes  follow  pota¬ 
toes  for  several  years — always  well  fer¬ 
tilized  and  handled  as  above  described. 
When  the  conditions  and  the  season 
are  right  the  potato  ground  is  seeded  to 
grass.  The  late  cultivating  and  the  dig¬ 
ging  give  the  soil  a  thorough  working. 
After  digging  the  potato  vines  are  raked 
off  and  the  ground  is  harrowed  until  fit 
for  seeding.  For  a  short-lived  meadow 
Timothy  is  used  alone.  Mr.  Fagan  thinks 
Clark  advised  too  much  seed.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  short  and  thick  growth — well 
enough  for  cutting  10  years  or  more  as 
Clark  intended,  but  not  the  best  for  a 
short  rotation.  Eight  quarts  of  Timo¬ 
thy  seed  are  considered  enough  for  an 
acre  after  potatoes.  If  it  is  expected  to 
make  the  meadow  permanent  Red-top 
seed  is  added  to  the  Timothy.  This  com¬ 
bination  will  give  a  heavier  yield  and  a 
better  feeding  hay,  but  the  pure  Timothy 
sells  to  better  advantage.  This  Fall  15 
acres  of  the  potato  ground  were  seeded 
to  grass  as  described ;  up  to  the  present 
it  looks  well.  If  in  the  Spring  it  is  thick 
and  strong  it  will  be  left.  In  this  chemi¬ 
cal  farming  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  put 
on  the  fertilizer  and  push  the  grass 
crop,  provided  there  is  a  good  stand. 
If  this  Fall  seeding  does  not  Winter 
well  the  land  will  be  plowed  and  planted 
to  corn  or  potatoes — seeding  once  more 
a  year  hence 

Air.  Fagan  intended  originally  to  run 
a  short  rotation  of  potatoes  and  hay 
alone.  He  did  not  want  to  grow  small 
grain  or  corn,  as  this  would  mean  hand¬ 
ling  straw  and  stalks.  He  has  been  led 
to  plant  corn  because  it  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  best  farm  crops  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  grain  is  higher  than  ever 


before,  and  with  100  bushels  or  more  of 
ears  per  acre  the  crop  takes  high  rank 
for  profit.  Mr.  Fagan  has  a  flint  variety 
that  will  give  that  yield  when  well  fer¬ 
tilized  in  a  good  season.  There  is  a 
market  for  the  stalks  too.  Besides  this 
the  corn  crop  is  well-nigh  ideal  for 
growing  on  sod,  or  when  old  land  is 
first  broken  up.  While  on  this  farm 
potatoes  are  sometimes  planted  on  sod 
or  as  a  first  crop  such  places  are  usually 
given  to  corn.  It  is  also  the  custom 
with  a  good  many  New  England  farmers 
to  seed  to  Timothy  and  clover  in  the 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  In  some 
sections  such  practice  would  be  con¬ 
demned,  but  I  saw  in  early  August  such 
a  seeding  that  was  very  promising.  Now, 
three  months  or  more  later,  and  after 
the  corn  is  cut,  this  grass  is  thick  and 
strong  and  will  no  doubt  give  a  good 
crop  next  year.  But  such  crops  are  not 
grown  on  faith  alone,  but  by  good  work 
with  the  cultivator  and  heavy  fertiliz¬ 
ing.  1  saw  a  fine  field  of  corn  with  the 
young  grass  thick  all  over  the  ground. 
This  crop  was  planted  on  a  good  sod 
and  had  in  addition  half  a  ton  of  fertil¬ 
izer  per  acre.  You  will  see  what  is  pos¬ 
sible  under  such  a  system.  This  year 
we  cut  grass.  Next  Spring  the  sod  is 
turned  over  and  corn  planted  with  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  plow  and  cultivating  tears 
up  and  kills  out  the  old  sod.  In  August 
of  next  year  grass  seed  is  used  in  the 
cornfield,  and  the  following  year  we 
cut  grass  again.  We  might  have  put 
potatoes  in  place  of  the  corn  or  planted 
them  the  year  after  the  corn  was  cut. 
The  point  is  to  show  that  when  we  use 
high-grade  fertilizers  in  large  quantities 
we  are  not  limited  to  any  special  rota¬ 
tion,  but  can  if  need  be  cut  across  cor¬ 
ners  in  any  direction  and  still  grow  a 
profitable  crop. 

Of  course  under  the  system  followed 
by  Mr.  Lewis  of  New  Jersey  the  IS  acres 
of  corn  grown  this  year  would  mean  a 
silo  and  a  herd  of  cattle.  From  Mr.  Fa¬ 
gan’s  farm  the  stalks  and  corn  not  need¬ 
ed  for  feeding  the  home  stock  are  sold. 
Naturally  since  he  sells  more  awav  from 
the  farm  than  Mr.  Lewis  Mr.  Fagan 
uses  more  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  Sheep 
are  kept  in  place  of  cows  because  they 
need  less  care,  give  both  mutton  and 
lambs,  and  are  excellent  stock  for  clear¬ 
ing  a  field  of  weeds.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  sheep  are  well  suited  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  New  England 
farming  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  soil  of  this  farm  as  a  result  of  drain¬ 
age.  good  culture  and  heavy  fertilizing 
is  growing  more  and  more  productive 
So  it  is  that  men  like  Mr.  Fagan  are 
helping  to  improve  rural  life  in  New 
England,  and  in  that  way  changing  his¬ 
tory.  With  the  old  farms  producing 
more  all  interests  are  quickened.  Schools 
are  improved,  homes  are  made  more 
comfortable  and  agreeable,  and  land  val¬ 
ues  rise.  One  man  going  into  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  showing  the  true  possibil¬ 
ities  of  chemical  fertilizer  is  like  a  mis¬ 
sionary  for  good  farming,  and  his  farm 
is  an  experiment  station.  Eight  years 
ago  practically  every  farmer  in  this 
particular  neighborhood  was  ready  to 
sell  out.  You  will  understand  what  form 
of  discouragement  that  stood  for  if  you 
know  the  love  of  the  New  Englander 
for  the  old  home.  Now  there  are  no 
farms  for  sale,  for  the  value  of  this  land 
to  earn  money  has  been  demonstrated. 
And  it  is  not  as  if  it  were  possible  to 
produce  too  much  food.  As  Mr.  Fagan 
puts  it,  his  farm  is  within  100  miles  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  entire  population, 
while  inside  that  same  area  not  one  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  food  is  produced. 
In  that  respect  New  England  farming 
has  an  advantage  over  manufacturing. 
The  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  has 
changed  the  entire  character  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  this  section.  Just  as  the  coming 
of  foreigners  from  all  over  the  world 
has  changed  industrial  life  and  society, 
so  the  wastes  of  the  Western  slaughter 
houses,  the  phosphate  mines  of  the 
South,  the  deserts  of  Chile,  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  German  potash  mines 
have  combined  to  change  the  long  cul¬ 
tivated  valleys  and  the  abandoned  hill¬ 
sides  of  New  England  into  gardens  and 
orchards.  It  is  a  new  order  of  things 
built  on  a  fertilizer  bag !  And  though, 
as  I  put  it  here,  this  all  seems  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy,  let  no  man  ever  imagine 
that  the  fertilizer  bag  takes  the  place 
of  brains  or  of  the  need  of  hard,  con¬ 
stant  work.  These  newer  conditions 
and  industrial  changes  all  mean  harder 
competition  and  the  need  of  keener 
judgment  and  skill.  They  simply  bring 
opportunity — that’s  all.  H.  w.  c. 


‘Challenge” 
'Wagon  Scale 

Who  weighs  the  prod  nets  that  you  buy  and  sell?  1 
If  you  use  somebody  else’s  scales,  you’re  going 
more  or  less  “by  guesswork.”  Install  an  Osgood 
Seale  of  your  own  and  KNOW’  your  weights  — 
get  full  value  for  every¬ 
thing.  Many  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  within 
your  reach . 

Write  for  Catalogue 
Osgood  Scale  Co . 

OX  157  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 
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A  John  Deere 
-Book 

— Just  Out 

Farmer  Can 

Get  it  Free 

-  V? 

IF  interested  in  farming,  get  our  FREE 
book  called  “BETTER  FARMING.*’ 

It  tells  all  about — • 


Alfalfa 
Dairying 
Seed  Wheat 
Corn  Crops 
Stock  Feeding 
Art  of  Plowing 
Boll  Weevil 
Controlling  Weeds 


Making  Hay 
Fighting  Frost. 
Silos 

Cultivation 
Cotton  Crops 
Soil  Fertility 
Gasolene  Engines 
Adjusting  Plows 


Hired  Help 
Costs  Big  Money 

Your  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help  expensive. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  make  big  money — use  im¬ 
plements  that  cut  down  the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t 
it  true  that  when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it 
is  nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Wherever  strain  comes 
on  a  John  Deere  Plow  there  you  will  find  steel — tool 
steel.  Take  any  plow  that  has  had  hard  work  for 
five  Tears,  put  it  along  side  of  a  John  Deere  which 
has  been  in  service  that  long — and  see  the  difference. 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor  material. 
You  can  see  the  wear  and  the  defects.  The  John 
Deere  will  be  solid,  staunch  and  ready  for  the  hard¬ 
est  job.  Then  you  begin  to  know  that  quality  counts. 

You  can  take  pride  in  owning  a  John  Deere  — 
the  standard  plow  of  the  world  for 
two  generations. 


We  will  send  you  the  80-page,  illus-  _ 

trated  book  free  if  you  write  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  33 

Mention  the  package  number  sure,  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff! 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL 


Try  Kerosene  Engine 

30  Days  Free  > 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising. 

You  can’t  run  a  farm  engine  profitably  c*n  gasoline  much 
longer.  Price  of  gasolino  going  sky  high,  Oil  Companies  have 
sounded  the  warning.  Keroseno  is  the  future  fuel  and  is  now 
6c  to  10c  a  gallon  cheaper  than  gasoline.  The  Amazing  “Detroit” 
is  the  only  engine  that  uses  common  lamp  Kerosene  (coal oil) 
I  perfectly.  Runs  on  gasoline,  too, 
better  than  any  other.  Basic  pat¬ 
ent.  Only  3  moving  parts.  Cornea 
complete  ready  to  run.  We  will 
send  a  “Detroit”  on  freo  trial  to 
prove  all  claims.  Runs  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  rigs, 
separators,  churns,  feed  grinders, 
washing  machines.  Silo  fillers  and 
electric  lights.  Money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  ways  if  it  doea 
not  meet  ery  claim  that  wo 
have  made  for  it.  Don’t  buy  till 
you  got  our  free  catalog.  2  to  24 
h.  p.  in  stock.  Prices $29.. r»0  up. 
Special  demonstrator  agency 
price  on  first  outfit  sold  in  each 
community.  2000  satisfied  users. 
We  have  a  stack  of  testimonials. 
Write  quick  (20) 

The  Amazing  “DETROIT” 

Detroit  Engine  Work*.  143  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mick. 


Siickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST  — — 


Why  ?  Because  they  have  the  best  igniter, 
the  best  cooling  system,  the  best  valve  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  best  governor.  Thousands  of 
engines  now  in  successful  operation  af- 
^tcr  our  years  of  experience  i  n  building 
v  only  the  best  prove  all  these  points. 
7  even  sixes,  1)4  to  1  S  H.R. 
I  Send  for  Froo  Catalog  and  our  fifty- 
i  seven  reasons  why  S  tfehnoy 
Engines  are  the  best* 
•Agents  everywhere. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 
EASTERN  OFFICE;  EMPIRE  BLOC ..  PITTSBURG.  PA. 


No  Power  Troubles 

You  can  always  make  a  steam  engine  go. 

No  tinkering  and  fussing  with 
something  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  with  a 

LEFFEL 

ENGINE 

Dependable,  safe, 
economical.  More 
power  than  you 
need.  Engines  in 
styles  and  sizes 
for  all  needs. 
Write  for  free  book 
’  today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  BOX  233,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


MONTKOSS  METAL  SHINGDES 

Most  durable  roollng  made.  On  market  20  years. 
Inexpensive.  Fireproof.  Ornamental.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Mou  I  rows  M.  K.  Co., Camden,  N.  J. 


SAVE  YOUR  HIDES 

Send  them  to  us  and  have  a  robe, coat,  cap  or 
r~  anything  else  desired,  made  to  order.  No 
y  matter  where  you  live,  we  pay  the  freight 
on  hides  to  be  made  into  robes  and  coats. 
Tanning  warranted  moth-proof  and  not  to 
harden.  Write  for  full  particulars— it  means 
money  to  you. 

JOHN  FIGVED  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
2945  Forest  Home  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


How  Would  You  Build  a  Separator? 


“You’ve  got  an  anvil  and  a  drill 
press  in  your  repair  shed,  haven’t 
you?”  asked  our  foreman. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  farmer  visiting 
our  factory. 

“Well,  there’s  a  lot  of  people  think 
they  can  build  separators  with  about 
that  equipment,”  continued  our 
foreman,  “and  to  show  you  the  dif¬ 
ference  let  me  tell  you  how  we  do  it 
at  our  factory. 

“First  we  get  high-carbon  steel — 
that  costs  more,  but  with 
it  we  can  secure  exact¬ 
ness  down  to  a  fourth-of- 
a-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

“Then  every  casting  is 
put  into  a  revolving 
shaker  which  removes  the 
sand  and  cleans  the  cast¬ 
ing  so  any  imperfection 
may  be  seen  and  the 
casting  rejected. 

“When  it  comes  to  the 
bowl  we  draw  each  one 
from  discs  of  the  toughest 
steel  cut  to  exact  size  so 
there  will  be  no  waste. 

Every  stamp  of  the  big 
press  draws  the  bowl  a 
little  deeper  until  finally 
it  comes  out  a  perfect 
shell  without  seams. 

“But  the  hardest  part 


The  Economy  Chief 


is  yet  to  come  —  the  bowl  must  be 
balanced  so  as  to  run  smooth  and 
quiet  without  the  slightest  jar  or 
vibration.  We  employ  the  most 
expert  men  and  pay  them  big  wages 
for  this  delicate  work.” 

“Yes,”  interrupted  the  farmer, 
“but  how  can  you  sell  the  machine 
for  such  a  low  price  ?”. 

“Because  we  are  making  more 
than  50,000  this  year,”  smiled  our 
foreman.  “We  divide  our  overhead 
expense  among  this  tre¬ 
mendous  number  so  it 
amounts  to  a  very  little  on 
each  machine.  Then  we 
sell  it  direct  to  the  farmer 
and  avoid  the  traveling 
salesman’s  expenses  and 
the  profit  for  the  local 
dealer  and  county  agents. 

“The  b  i  g  600-pound 
machine  we  sell  for  $43.65 
would  cost  if  sold  through 
dealers  about  $125.00. 

“Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  see  the  factory,’! 
suggested  our  foreman. 
“Just  step  over  this  way 
into  the  first  room  where 


$28.80  to  $43.65 


we  — 

Tlie  rest  of  this  interesting  story  is 
contained  in  our  new  booklet  culled 

••Facts  About  Our  Factory.”  Sent 
free  on  request — write  for  it  today. 


,  Sears,  Roebuck  S>  Co.,  Chicago 
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Ruralisms 

MORE  ABOUT  GLADIOLUS  RUST. 

Treatment  to  Avoid  Disease. 

Regarding  the  Gladiolus  rust  question 
which  has  been  discussed  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  I  wish  to  add  a  little  more.  It  is 
true,  as  Mr.  Crawford  observes,  that  a 
vitiated  atmosphere  will  cause  the  foli¬ 
age  of  Gladioli  to  turn  yellow,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  a  diseased  Gladiolus  conn 
will  produce  the  same  effect.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  correspondent  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  the  variety  “1900”,  and  knowing 
from  personal  observation  and  reports 
from  several  other  growers  that  this 
sort  had  become  badly  diseased  and  ex¬ 
tremely  susceptible  to  black  rot  of  late, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  rusting  of  this 
variety  cannot  be  caused  by  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  excepting  in  such  localities 
as  Mr.  Crawford  refers  to.  I  planted 
this  season  about  150  apparently  sound 
bulbs  of  “1900,”  and  by  the  time  they 
commenced  blooming  fully  nine-tenths 
of  them  were  showing  yellow  stalks  and 
foliage,  and  the  corms  are  nearly  all 
more  or  less  affected  with  black  rot.  A 
very  effective  remedy  for  this  disease  is 
two  ounces  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  dis¬ 
solved  in  seven  gallons  of  water.  Slight¬ 
ly  affected  corms  soaked  in  this  solution 
for  a  few  hours  will  usually  come  out 
all  right,  yet  it  is  better  to  destroy  by 
burning,  those  bulbs  that  are  badly  dis¬ 
eased.  I  note  in  Mr.  Pryal’s  communi- 


ease,  some  of  them  I  now  recall,  viz : 
America,  Mrs.  Frances  King,  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Augusta.  At  least  I  have  nev¬ 
er  found  a  diseased  corm  among  these 
varieties.  l.  merton  gage. 

MAKE  THE  HOME  MORE  BEAUTIFUL 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  articles  on  the 
culture  of  roses,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  by 
T.  E.  Martin.  It  is,  indeed,  good  to  see 
these  beautiful  flowers  about  the  country 
home.  I  am  sufficiently  optimistic  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
busy  farmer  will  give  more  thought  to 
beautifying  the  grounds  about  his  home. 
In  the  past  too  many  of  our  farmers 
have  considered  it  “small  business”  to 
assume  the  leading  part  in  planting  a 
rose  or  vine,  or  to  piant  a  tree  or  shrub 
for  the  purpose  of  ornament.  Conse¬ 
quently  just  in  proportion  to  their 
“averseness”  along  these  lines,  unless 
the  women  take  a  hand,  are  their  home 
grounds  barren  of  the  elements  essen¬ 
tial  in  making  a  home  really  homelike. 
In  my  work,  which  takes  me  much 
among  the  country  people  of  our  State 
(Ohio),  I  have  observed  various  de¬ 
grees  of  effort  on  the  part  of  home- 
owners,  to  make  their  grounds  and 
dwellings  attractive.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  major  part  of  this  effort  has 
been  on  the  side  of  the  wife,  mother  or 
daughters  of  the  household,  although  a 
number  of  the  husbands,  fathers  and 
brothers  “take  a  hand”  with  wonder¬ 
fully  pleasing  results.  It  is  not  strange 


THE  LOWN  PEACH.  Fig.  582. 


cation,  page  1009,  that  an  Eastern  grow¬ 
er  attributes  the  prevalence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  to  the  large  amount  of  commercial 
fertilizers  some  growers  use  to  produce 
large  bulbs.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
Eastern  grower  is  wrong,  for  since  I 
have  discarded  stable  manures,  and  hen 
manure,  which  is  still  worse,  I  have  had 
very  little  trouble  with  black  rot  except¬ 
ing  with  those  varieties  that  are  very 
susceptible  to  the  disease.  The  hand¬ 
somest  and  healthiest  lot  of  bulbs  I  ever 
received  were  purchased  from  P.  O. 
Coblentz,  of  Ohio,  last  Spring,  and  he 
uses  only  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer, 
and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  I  discarded 
manures. 

I  have  noted  a  soft  rot  disease  that 
appears  in  small  brown  spots  when  I 
am  cleaning  the  bulbs  and  as  I  have 
never  observed  this  in  the  field,  I  think 
it  may  originate  in  the  cellar  where  the 
bulbs  are  stored  too  densely,  so  as  to 
not  allow  them  to  dry  out  properly. 
This  may  be  something  like  the  brown 
rot  that  Mr.  Pryal  refers  to.  I  have 
mailed  some  diseased  specimens  to  Prof. 
Whetzel  6f  Ithaca,  who  has  charge  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at 
Cornell  University,  and  with  whom  I 
have  had  some  correspondence.  David 
Fairchild,  Agricultural  Explorer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  at  present  experimenting 
with  hybridizing  certain  wild  species  of 
Gladioli.  No  doubt  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished,  as  there  are  many  varieties  al- 
,  ready  that  seem  to  be  immune  from  dis- 


that  in  the  home  of  the  latter  class  of 
men  we  usually  find  good  books,  papers, 
magazines,  music,  geniality,  comrade¬ 
ship  and  hospitality;  for  an  interest  in, 
liking  for  and  mingling  with  Nature’s 
wealth  of  foliage,  flowers  and  fruits 
develops  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart  and  renders  life 
vastly  more  happy  and  full  of  content¬ 
ment.  Therefore  I  sincerely  trust  that 
Mr.  Martin’s  articles  have  been  care¬ 
fully  read,  and  that  they  will  be  the 
means  of  causing  many  thousands  of 
beautiful  roses  and  other  flowers  and 
ornamentals  to  be  carefully  planted  and 
cared  for  in  all  our  farming  sections. 
The  “Hardy  Perpetual”  varieties  will 
succeed  almost  anywhere,  while  in 
many  places — especially  in  the  hilly  sec¬ 
tions,  there  may  be  found  sunny,  pro¬ 
tected  little  nooks  where  the  finer,  more 
delicate,  more  persistent  blooming  but 
less  hardy  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  will 
succeed  with  reasonable  protection  by 
mulching  and  “binding-in”  with  straw, 
as  Winter  approaches.  Let  not  our 
farmers  be  ashamed  to  “lend  a  hand” 
in  brightening  their  homes  and  making 
life  more  worth  the  living. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 


The  Lown  Peach. — The  cut  (Fig. 
582),  shows  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Lown 
peach,  natural  size.  This  peach  is  a 
seedling  grown  in  Orange  County.  N.  Y., 
by  Mr.  R.  Lown.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  shown  was  very  good,  and  it  would 
seem  worthy  of  propagation. 


Read  Whai  Cornell  University  Has  to  Say  About  the 
NIAGARA  GRAND  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION: 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  us,  under  date  of  Nov.  6, 
1909,  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Whetzel,  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology ,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. : 

I  beg  to  say  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  October  29.  that  the  report  on  the  summer's  work, 
with  the  Lime  Sulphur  for  the  control  of  Apple  Scab,  will  bo  ready  for  you  within  a  week  Mr. 
Wallace  is  now  preparing  the  photographs  and  the  last  draft  of  the  report.  An  examination  of 
his  summarized  data  shows  that,  for  this  season  in  the  particular  orchard  where  the  work  was 
carried  on.  Greenings  sprayed  with  Lime  Sulphur  and  Bordeaux,  with  Arsenate  of  Lead  used  in 
each  case,  gave  results  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Lime  Sulphur.  The  Lime  Sulphur  was  used  at 
the  rate  of  1  gallon  to  GO  of  water,  and  the  Bordeaux  was  made  at  the  rate  of  8-4-50.  Arsenate  of 
Lead  was  added  in  each  case,  0  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  the  mixture.  Careful  counts  of  the  fruit 
at  the  time  of  picking  show  that  on  the  unsprayed  trees  42  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  more  or  less 
affected  with  the  scab.  On  the  trees  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  this  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent:  on 
those  sprayed  with  .Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  to  3.0  per  cent.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  Lime 
Sulphur  is  just  as  effective  as  the  Bordeaux,  the  slight  difference  of  .0  of  1  per  cent  being  within 
the  range  of  variation  that  would  be  expected  In  comparing  any  two  plats  treated  alike.  On  the 
other  hand,  trees  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  showed  82  per  cent  of  the  apples  russeted,  many  of 
these  so  badly  defaced  and  distorted  in  form  as  to  seriously  harm  the  appearance  of  the  truit. 

The  Codling  Moth  was  just  as  effectively  controlled  by  the  Arsenate  of  Lead  in  the  Lime  Sul¬ 
phur  as  in  the  Bordeaux.  The  wormy  fruit  was  reduced  from  25  per  cent  on  the  ut.sprayed,  to 
3.3  per  cent  on  those  sprayed  with  Bordeaux;  and  on  the  trees  sprayed  with  Lime  Sulphur  and 
Arsenate  of  Lead  tho  Codling  Moth  injury  was  reduced  to  1.3  per  cent.  The  full  details  of  the 
experiments  and  the  results  obtained  will  of  course  be  included  in  the  report.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  results  of  the  present  season  will  be  borne  out  by  those  of  following  years. 
While  there  was  no  burning  of  the  foliage  in  our  experiments  on  the  apples  this  season.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  best  dilution  for  this  purpose  must  range  somewhere  between  1  (of  the 
Niagara  brand)  to  20  to  40  of  water,  since  Mr.  Wallace  has  found  that  the  spores  of  the  apple 
scab  fungus  may  germinate  to  a  considerable  extent  In  a  dilution  of  1-50.  This  point,  as  well  as 
many  others  in  connection  with  the  problem,  is  yet  to  be  worked  out.  However,  the  general 
principle  of  the  value  of  Lime  Sulphur  as  a  summer  spray  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established 
by  Mr.  Wallace’s  experiments.  Very  sincerely  yours,  H.  H.  WHETZEL. 

Write  ns  for  full  report  of  Cornell's  experiment  with  our  solution. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  following  list  which  you  are  interested  in  t 
If  so,  write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Sulphur,  either  flour  or  flowers; 
Power  Sprayers — carbonic  gas,  gasoline  or  compressed  air;  complete  line 
of  Hand  Pumps;  machines  for  any  kind  of  spraying.  Niagara  Brand 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  Tree  Borer  Paint,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Ready 
Bordeaux,  Bordeaux -Arsenate;  all  kinds  of  sprayer  supplies. 


]NTia,gara  Sprayer  Co.,  MidLdLloport,  3XT.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


T-T/^Y'VJ‘L?CrT' •  Have  you  conquered  the 

nv^iM rLO  1  .  SAN  JOSE  SCALE? 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  CO  CHURCH  ST.,  N.  Y.,  will  guarantee  that  it  can  be  done  with 

“SCALECIDE” 


tor  less  money,  with  less  labor  and  more  effectively  than  with  Lime-Sulphur  or  anything  else. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $0.00;  6  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  "earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
i  practical  fruit  grow- 
i  ers  vve  were  using  common 
s  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
1  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
Jiyi  ii  success  forced  us  to  manu- 

s?  facturing  on  a  larpa  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


/~SAN  JOSE  SCALE'S 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IV  with  THE 

V  Olr  AT  "EMPIRE  KING” 

H  M  p  and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 
_  ■■  l^f  p  have  no  terrors  for  you.  Best  con- 

™  stmetion,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 

foliage.  We  make  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Gasoline 
Engine  Sprayers.  Free  Book  on  Spraying.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PIMP  CO.,  2  Eleventh  St,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  CAN  MAKE  S5  to  $10 

A  HAY  selling  RIPPLEY’S  Automatic  Spray- 
u"  *  ers.  Spraying  Solutions,  Orchard  Sprays. 
Tireless  Brooders,  Feed  Cookers, Whitewashes,  etc. 
Catalogue  and  terras  Free. 

RIPPLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  20,  Crafton,  III. 


FERTILIZER  LIME  .MSS 

WALTON  (JUAltRIES,  Harrisburg,  l’a. 


Save  Your  Trees. 

Order  Protectors  now  and  save  your 
young  Fruit  Trees  from  being  destroyed 
by  Rabbits  and  Mice  during  the  winter. 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  can  furnish 
you  the  best  Tree  Protector  made  for 
less  than  one  cent  each. — Adv. 


SCALEOIL 


Is  a  sure  remedy  for 
San  Jose  Scale.  Write 
for  circular.  Agents 
Wanted.  CHESTER 


COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO..  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


r  Rabbits. 

Chickens,  Hogs,  £ 

V  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample 
_  _  _  &  cat’g*  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 
SV  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,ljtj 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O. 


CE 


FENCE  /VfacfeiL— * 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  froe  trial. 
We  pay  al  1  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 

Extra  heavily  galvati-  -f^***^ 

lzed.  Sold  direct  to  |lTTTTTTTTin 

farmers  at  manufac¬ 
turers’ prices.  30  days’ 
free  trial.  Also  Poul¬ 
try  and  Ornamental 
Wire  and  Iron  Fences. 

Catalog  free.  Write 
for  special  offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  jj 
Box  542,  Decatur,  Ind.i 


HAMMMi 

!••«««•••«! 


CAUSTIC  LIME 

removes  soil  acidity  and  benefits  nearly  all  crops. 
Use  in  E'all  or  Winter  and  get  full  benefit  the  next 
season.  Circulars  and  prices.  Address 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS,  General  Agent,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


Our  New  Trade  Mark 


BE  SURE  it  is  on 
every  bag  of  Fertilizer 
you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine 

Hubbard 
“Bone  Base” 
Fertilizers 

Our  large,  new  Factory, 
equipped  with  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  will  enable 
us  to  fill  all  orders  promptly 
in  1910. 


We  guarantee  the  Fertilizers  we  put  out  next  season  to  be  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
past.  With  good  goods,  honest  prices  and  quick  shipments,  we  know  we  can  please  you. 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers.  It  is  sent  free  to 
any  address. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO..  Makers  of  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Hornet. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

Herbert  W.  Oollingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  P.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  lO'e  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backod  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

♦ 

THE  HERON  NEST 

For  some  years  past  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  made  a 
point  of  sending  its  readers  a  little  gift  offering  on 
the  renewal  of  their  subscriptions.  For  the  last  four 
years  this  has  taken  the  form  of  a  book  specially 
prepared  for  our  people.  We  now  announce  another 
book  which  will  be  given  this  season : 

THE  HERON  NEST 

BV 

W.  Bert  Foster 

This  is  a  wholesome  and  strong  story  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  and  help  our  readers.  Last  year’s 
book,  “Nell  Beverley,  Farmer,”  was  a  nowerful  story 
of  the  struggle  of  a  brave  woman  to  hold  together 
and  save  a  country  home.  “The  Heron  Nest”  pre¬ 
sents  another  picture — that  of  the  penniless  and  in¬ 
experienced  town  family  struggling  to  make  a  home 
in  the  country.  Full  particulars  will  be  given  in  due 
time.  We  know  the  story  will  appeal  to  you,  and  we 
want  you  to  have  it. 

* 

We  call  attention  to  Mr.  Slocum’s  article  on  first 
page  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  methods  which  made 
“old-fashioned  farming”  successful.  This  careful  sav¬ 
ing  of  all  farm  manures,  and  hauling  frequently  to  be 
spread  on  the  grass  lands,  was  the  backbone  of  a  system 
which  has  probably  never  been  surpassed  for  general 
farming.  Mr.  Slocum  writes  a  valuable  article  because 
he  describes  his  own  actual  practice.  He  is  right  in 
saying  that  a  man  would  better  sell  straw,  hay  and 
stalks,  and  depend  on  fertilizer  rather  th  .11  feed  those 
crops  and  waste  the  manure. 

* 

The  New  York  daily  papers  made  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  this  year  not  to  issue  any  evening  edition  on 
Thanksgiving.  The  object  was  to  give  employees  a 
full  chance  to  enjoy  the  holiday.  We  would  like  to 
see  a  larger  agreement  among  the  people  to  give  up 
so  much  Sunday  work  in  the  postoffices.  Every  man 
who  works  for  a  living  is  interested  in  this.  Aside 
from  any  religious  consideration,  Sunday  is  the  last 
refuge  of  rest  for  the  working  man.  We  should  do 
all  we  can  to  save  it  for  all  laborers.  Give  up  the 
convenience  of  Sunday  mail  delivery  and  defend  the 
principle  of  rest. 

We  hope  all  our  people  who  can  will  attend  the 
farmers’  institutes  and  'Other  farmeis’  gatherings 
this  Winter.  Make  the  attendance  as  large  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  a  good  thing  all  around  to  let  people 
know  that  farmers  are  more  interested  in  their  own 
gatherings  than  they  are  in  party  political  meetings. 
It  will  help  us  all  if  every  farm  meeting  can  have 
a  crowded  hall.  We  particularly  hope  that  all 
practical  dairymen  who  can  do  so  will  attend  the 
State  Dairymen’s  meeting  at  Watertown,  Decem¬ 
ber  14-16.  Let  the  men  who  really  milk  the  cows 
go  and  see  for  themselves  what  -this  association  is 
doing  to  advance  their  interests. 

* 

Farmers  in  Virginia  are  starting  a  movement  for 
cheap  ground  limestone.  It  is  reported  that  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  using  convicts  to  manufacture  this  lime¬ 
stone,  and  selling  it  at  a  low  rate  to  farmers.  The 
railroads  haul  it  at  a  rate  of  half  a  cent  per  ton  per 
mile,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  25  cents  per  ton. 
Most  Virginia  soil  needs  lime,  and  the  farmers  will 
organize  a  campaign  to  compel  the  legislature  to  put 
the  State  in  the  lime  business  as  Illinois  conducts  it. 
The  plan  is  for  convicts  to  be  put  at  work  crushing 
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oyster  shells  and  limestone,  which  will  be  sold  at  cost 
to  the  State.  And  why  not?  Bad  soil  made  good  by 
bad  men !  What  better  work  could  these  convicts 
have  to  do?  How  can  Virginia  help  herself  more 
than  by  improving  the  soil  and  increasing  farm  crops? 
North,  south,  east  and  west — the  farmers  are  finding 
that  they  will  get  what  they  really  work  for — and  not 
much  of  anything  else. 

* 

We  receive  many  questions  about  feeding  animals. 
What  we  try  to  do  in  answering  is  to  give  suggestions 
rather  than  direct  rules.  If  asked  about  mixing  con¬ 
crete  or  making  a  fertilizer  it  might  be  possible  to 
give  exact  advice.  When  it  comes  to  a  feeding  ration 
we  must  remember  that  no  two  animals  are  just  alike 
in  their  tastes  and  food  requirements,  and  that  all 
food  stuffs  vary  somewhat  in  composition.  It  seems 
absurd  to  think  that  anyone  can  measure  out  to  a 
pound  the  proper  food  for  a  cow  he  has  never  seen, 
and  which  is  to  be  fed  by  a  stranger.  At  the  same 
time  all  successful  feeding  of  animals  or  plants  must 
be  based  on  a  fair  knowledge  of  what  foods  or  fer¬ 
tilizers  contain.  What  we  do  therefore  is  to  make  the 
best  suggestion  we  can,  and  leave  the  feeder  to  modify 
the  advice  after  observing  the  effect. 

* 

What  has  been  the  result  of  your  campaign  against 
the  Wonderberry?  j.  s.  A. 

We  can  answer  that  better  when  Mr.  John  Lewis 
Childs  issues  his  next  catalogue.  Some  of  the  other 
catalogues  will  also  help  answer  the  question.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Childs  has  a  very  large  stock  of 
Wonderberry  seed  on  hand.  It  was  also  reported  at 
one  time  that  he  intended  spending  $20,000  in  adver¬ 
tising  it.  We  have  proved  beyond  any  question  that 
the  seeds  which  Mr.  Childs  sold  developed  into  plants 
of  the  black  nightshade.  Luther  Burbank  offered 
$10,000  if  we  or  anyone  else  could  prove  that  the 
Wonderberry  was  a  black  nightshade,  and  we  have 
offered  him  proof  from  hundreds  of  sources.  Among 
others  who  testify  are  the  experts  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dozens  of  botanists  at  the 
State  experiment  stations,  Dr.  C.  H.  Peck,  New  York 
State  botanist.  Dr.  L.  H.  Pammel  of  Iowa,  the  botanists 
of  the  celebrated  Kew  Gardens  of  England,  the  Har¬ 
vard  Botanical  Garden,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety  of  England  and  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  Wonder¬ 
berry  contained  the  characteristic  poison  of  black  night¬ 
shade.  In  addition  to  this  plants  identical  in  char¬ 
acter  with  the  Wonderberry  have  been  found  growing 
in  Mexico  and  Texas,  where  they  have  been  known 
for  years.  All  this  has  been  put  up  to  Mr.  Burbank, 
and  he  can  have  more  if  he  wants  it.  Thus  far  not  a 
dollar  of  that  $10,000  has  been  separated,  and  not  a 
word  of  apology  to  the  American  people  for  letting 
loose  his  “Wonderberry”  as  a  new  “creation.”  The 
effect  of  this  childish  folly  upon  Mr.  Burbank  and 
his  later  “creations”  remains  to  be  seen.  The  general 
effect  upon  the  seed  and  nursery  trade  will  be  good, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  demoralizing  to  legitimate 
business  than  this  howling  over  fakes  and  untried 
novelties. 

* 

What  is  the  best  crop  for  the  “long  range”  farmer? 
Who  is  he?  The  man  who  buys  a  farm  but  keeps 
his  job  in  the  city.  He  cannot  yun  his  farm  by  direct 
oversight,  yet  wants  to  make  it  self-sustaining  at  least. 
Many  of  such  men  have  large  ideas.  They  invest  in 
expensive  dairy  buildings,  or  outfits  of  machinery  for 
potatoes  or  garden  crops.  As  a  rule  they  fail,  because 
they  cannot  be  on  hand  when  the  boss  ought  to  be 
there.  We  consider  good  hay  the  best  crop  for  such 
farmers.  If  the  owners  can  get  the  land  well  seeded 
and  use  fertilizers  freely  each  year  they  can  turn  off 
good  crops.  Let  them  take  their  vacation  during  hay¬ 
ing  season.  If  they  can  get  Alfalfa  started  they  would 
have  a  small  mine  of  money.  In  connection  with  this 
hay  let  them  start  a  choice  apple  orchard  on  the  rough¬ 
er  land.  That  is  where  the  future  apples  are  to  be 
grown. 

* 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  hard  and  bitter  fight  in  the 
next  Congress  over  the  oleomargarine  question.  The 
manufacturers  of  oleo  will  endeavor  to  change  the 
law  so  as  to  wipe  out  the  present  10  cent  tax  on 
colored  oleo.  The  object  of  this  is  not  to  give  the 
people  a  cheaper  product,  but  to  enable  dealers  to 
sell  colored  oleo  so  it  can  be  used  in  restaurants  and 
public  places  as  butter.  These  proposed  changes 
would  make  it  possible  and  easy  to  sell  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  colored  fraud  as  honest  butter.  It  will  be 
the  old  fight  over  again,  with  complications  which 
make  it  harder  than  ever.  There  is  no  time  to  spend 
in  dreaming  or  speculating.  The  cow  and  what  she 
stands  for  is  in  danger.  Farmers  should  begin  to 
organize  at  once,  and  be  prepared  to  put  up  a  lively 
battle.  To  revive  the  old  war  cry,  the  time  has  come 
to  lick  a  stamp  for  bossy  and  the  baby. 


December  11, 

The  following  note  from  Indiana  is  a  fair  sample 
of  what  happens  in  hundreds  of  cases: 

I  took  a  trial  subscription  to  Tub  It.  N.-Y.  through 
curiosity.  Really,  T  was  already  prejudiced  against  the 
paper.  Now  I  am  a  regular  subscriber,  and  no  other  farm 
paper  has  helped  me  so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 

c.  l.  w. 

Some  of  the  seed  may  fall  in  stony  ground,  but 
most  of  the  10-cent  subscriptions  stick.  If  we  can 
get  a  man  to  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  carefully  for  10 
weeks  we  feel  sure  that  we  can,  in  that  time,  give 
him  something  that  will  appeal  to  him. 

* 

In  his  annual  report  this  year  Secretary  Wilson 
tells  a  larger  story  than  ever.  He  says  the  farm  crops 
this  year  are  worth  $8,760,000,000!  In  consequence 
of  this  the  daily  papers  broke  out  last  week  into  a 
great  song  about  the  wealth  of  the  farmer !  The 
Secretary  tempers  the  breeze  of  prosperity  this  year 
by  showing  where  some  of  the  money  goes  to.  By 
investigating  markets  in  50  cities  it  is  found  that  the 
retail  price  of  beef  is  over  31  per  cent  higher  than 
the  wholesale  price.  This  difference  varies — being 
largest  in  the  smaller  cities.  The  difference  between 
the  wholesale  price  and  what  the  farm  receives  is 
30  to  40  per  cent  more.  When  we  began  to  talk 
about  the  35  cents  which  the  producer  gets  out  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  many  so-called  authorities  said 
the  statement  was  “nonsense”  and  could  not  be  proved. 
Everyone  who  investigates  the  question  comes  for¬ 
ward  with  additional  proof  that  our  figures  are  cor¬ 
rect.  When  you  dig  the  farmer’s  share  out  of  the 
Secretary’s  $8,760,000,000  and  divide  it  by  the  number 
of  farms  in  the  country  there  is  not  such  a  mammoth 
showing  after  all. 

* 

lx  round  figures  Now  York  spends  annually  for  uncooked 
food,  for  borne  consumption,  about  £500,000,000,  of  which 
$275,000,000  represents  the  first  or  primary  cost  and 
$225,000,000  the  excess  which  is  paid  by  the  consumer 
to  the  retailer  to  cover  the  cost  of  handling  and  profit. 
It  is  this  local  advance  over  primary  cost,  in  the  most 
accessible  market  in  America,  whteh  makes  living  so  high 
in  New  York. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

These  figures  are,  if  anything,  under  the  mark.  To 
figure  the  proportion  of  this  money  which  finally  gets 
to  the  farmer  or  producer  we  must  take  off  at  least 
$100,000,000  more  which  goes  for  transportation  and 
to  the  wholesalers.  The  New  York  City  retailer  is 
forced  to  pay  a  tremendous  rent,  and  both  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  producer  are  held  up  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  it.  One  remedy  for  the  consumer  would 
be  an  extension  of  public  markets  in  this  city.  In 
Baltimore,  Boston  and  other  cities  the  public  markets 
are  well  kept  and  well  patronized.  I11  many  cases 
farmers  have  stands  or  stalls,  and  drive  in  with  pro¬ 
duce  which  they  sell  direct  to  customers.  New  York 
being  built  on  a  long  and  narrow  island,  could  not 
be  reached  so  well  in  this  way,  but  through  coop¬ 
eration  country  communities  could  combine  and  send 
goods  to  such  markets  for  sale.  A  saving  of  at  least 
$100,000,000  could  be  divided  between  New  York  City 
consumers  and  the  farmers  if  some  such  system  of 
markets  as  Baltimore  people  enjoy  could  be  located 
here.  The  city  people  want  good  food  at  first  hand. 
The  more  other  hands  reach  in  between  the  dirtier 
the  food  and  the  more  dirty  money  goes  with  it. 


BREVITIES. 

American  cotton-seed  oil  is  now  used  successfully  in 
Norway  for  packing  sardines. 

Anything  we  can  do  to  get  our  readers  more  interested 
in  improving  corn  and  growing  Alfalfa  is  work  well  spent. 

The  old-age  pension  law  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
called  for  $26,298,565  last  year.  Indigent  persons  over  70 
years  old  receive  $1.21  per  week  from  the  government. 

A  great  investment  for  the  man  who  knows  how  is  to 
buy  an  old  orchard  which  has  been  permitted  to  run  down, 
and  build  it  up  by  proper  pruning,  feeding  and  spraying. 

And  now  a  man  in  Washington  has  come  forward  with 
another  “coreless”  apple.  We  think  we  can  safely  guar¬ 
antee  50  of  these  freaks  growing  in  fence  corners  in  New 
England  and  Virginia. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  will  offer  reduced 
rates  for  those  who  attend  the  14  Farmers’  Institutes 
from  West  Chazy  to  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  Erie  and  the 
“Central”  will  also  offer  these  reduced  rates. 

“You  say  you  think  that  The  Ii.  N.-Y.  readers  'know 
a  good  thing  when  they  see  it.’  That’s  correct.  I  believe 
that  1  am  in  that  class,  and  that’s  why  I  have  taken  The 
R.  N.-Y  for  the  last  10  or  12  years,  though  my  farm  (?) 
is  only  a  town  lot,  a  “home  acre,”  says  C.  A.  B. 

Switzerland  is  a  country  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
outside  world  for  raw  materials.  Metals,  cotton,  fuel  and 
light  and  largely  food  must  be  imported.  The  total  im¬ 
ports  into  Switzerland  in  1908  was  $287,019,757,  or  $78 
for  each  inhabitant.  Yet  through  industry  and  thrift  the 
Swiss  are  about  the  most  prosperous  people  of  Europe. 

Great  piles  of  redwood  sawdust  are  found  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Even  in  that  State  the  time  has  come  for- utilizing 
waste.  First  it  was  thought  this  sawdust  would  serve 
ns  fertilizer — but  it  decays  too  slowly.  It  is  now  said  that 
paper  can  be  made  from  it.  Recent  experiments  in  ship¬ 
ping  grapes  show  that  fruit  packed  in  this  redwood  saw¬ 
dust  decayed  far  less  than  with  other  forms  of  packing. 
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A  “KNOCK;’  IS  A  “HOLD-UP.” 

Last  Spring  one  of  our  readers  became  interested 
in  the  St.  John's  Development  Company,  which  opera¬ 
ted  in  Florida  lands.  After  an  investigation  we  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  the  land  was  such  that  it  would 
not  make  a  good  investment.  We  wrote  our  friend 
to  this  effect,  and  he  seems  to  have  turned  the  letter 
over  to  the  operating  company.  It  was  effective  at 
least.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  he 
received  in  reply. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  with  the  letter  from 
The  Kuhal  New-Yorker  attached,  and  we  note  what  they 
say  in  regard  to  our  lands  in  Floridta.  We  did  guarantee 
to  return  money  to  customers  who  were  not  satisfied  after 
making  an  investigation,  but  we  believe  that  in  fairness 
to  all  an  investigation  would  be  a  little  further  than 
writing  to  a  personal  friend  in  New  York  State,  who  has 
not  seen  the  land,  probably  has  never  been  in  Florida,  and 
who  runs  it  cheap  magazine  that  is  practically  unknown. 
If  we  had  been  using  the  columns  of  this  magazine,  they, 
no  doubt,  would  have  said  mosf  glowing  things  about  our 
property,  and  we  consider  this  •‘knock”  nothing  more  than 
a  hold-up.  We  will  be  only  too  glad  to  refund  money  to 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  take  the  word  of  anyone  so 
little  known,  and  who  has  no  right  to  speak  authorita¬ 
tively  on  this  subject. 

It  is  too  bad  about  this  “cheap  magazine"  which  is 
“so  little  known.”  The  writer  owns  a  piece  of  land 
in  Florida  directly  across  the  lake  from  “St.  John's 
Park.”  All  along  the  shore  are  deserted  houses  and 
ruins  of  orange  groves.  In  former  years  these  houses 
were  occupied,  but  death  lurked  in  the  damp  climate, 
and  Northern  people  could  not  live  there.  It  would 
be  criminal  to  ask  any  Northern  family  to  settle  on 
such  low,  undrained  land.  We  have  reports  front 
people  who  have  known  the  land  in  question  for  years. 
They  had  chances  to  buy  it,  but  would  not  touch  it, 
yet  efforts  are  still  made  to  work  similar  death  traps 
off  on  Northern  people  who  do  not  know  about 
Florida. 

Of  course  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  “unknown.”  The  same 
parties  who  worked  this  St.  John  scheme  are  now, 
we  understand,  working  under  contract  with  Luther 
Burbank  to  develop  a  large  tract  of  land  in  central 
Florida.  This  time  the  great  attraction  offered  L  a 
chance  to  grow  “thornless  cactus”  and  other  Burbank 
novelties!  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  “unknown.”  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  might  ask  their  partner  Mr.  Burbank  if  he 
ever  heard  of  the  paper ! 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  blame  these  land 
boomers  for  holding  the  view  that  a  “knock”  is 
“nothing  more  than  a  hold-up.”  They  have  probably 
been  taught  .that  theory  by  the  papers,  with  whom 
they  have  done  business.  We  are  glad  to  have  the 
information  so  bluntly  given.  It  follows  that  the 
“glowing  things”  which  we  have  read  about  this 
wonderful  property  would  have  been  changed  to 
"knocks”  if  the  company  had  not  put  up  the  adver¬ 
tising.  That  is  what  we  have  always  claimed,  and  we 
are  glad  to  have  it  demonstrated  by  such  high  au¬ 
thority.  Hereafter  when  we  read  these  “glowing 
things”  about  “novelties”  and  land  schemes  we  shall 
all  understand  just  what  they  are. 


HIGH  PRICE  FOR  LOW  GRADE  NITROGEN. 

The  season  for  buying  fertilizers  will  soon  be  here. 
With  it  comes  the  old  question  of  agricultural  values 
of  chemicals.  Each  year  the  directors  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  agree  upon  a  set  of  prices  for  trade 
vaJues  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Those  prices  do  not  show  how  much  a  pound 
of  fertilizer  will  produce,  but  represent  the  average 
cost  of  the  pound  at  market  rates.  For  example,  last 
year  the  average  cost  of  a  pound  of  potash  as  sulphate 
was  five  cents,  and  as  muriate  4^4  cents.  When  we 
bought  a  fertilizer  guaranteed  to  contain  five  per  cent 
of  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate  we  figured  on  100 
pounds  worth  $4.25.  It  is  much  the  same  with  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  With  a  guaranteed  analysis  we  can  figure 
the  value,  or  cost.  With  nitrogen  the  case  is  very 
different.  “Available”  phosphoric  acid  is  a  definite 
term  and  a  pound  of  it  has  a  definite  value.  Nitrogen 
in  fertilizers  may  be  obtained  from  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  substances.  For  actual  plant  feeding  value  some 
of  these  forms  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  others, 
yet  in  the  ordinary  fertilizer  analysis  we  are  expected 
to  figure  it  ail  at  one  price.  Suppose  we  were  told 
in  a  general  way  that  nitrogen  is  worth  20  cents  a 
pound.  One  farmer  buys  a  fertilizer  containing  five 
per  cent  of  nitrogen — all  from  nitrate  of  soda  and 
dried  blood — all  quickly  available.  He  figures  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  worth  $20.  Another  farmer  gets 
a  two  per  cent  fertilizer  with  all  the  nitrogen  from 
coarse  tankage  and  fish  or  even  muck.  He  too  is 
expected  to  figure  40  pounds  at  20  cents,  worth  $8. 
For  2 y2  tons  he,  like  the  other  man,  would  buy  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  Yet  the  nitrogen  in  the  tankage 
may  not  be  worth  half  as  much  as  the  nitrate  for 
growing  the  crop.  Still  you  will  be  charged  just  as 
much  for  it!  The  method  of  “valuing”  nitrogen  at 
one  price  for  all  forms  is  wrong,  because  one  form 
may  be  worth  far  more  than  another.  Whenever  a 
farmer  buys  a  fertilizer  low  in  nitrogen  he  is  quite 
sure  to  pay  a  great  price  for  it,  because  it  is  easiest  to 
work  off  insoluble  forms  in  these  low  grade  goods. 
Your  best  protection  in  buying  a  mixed  fertilizer  is 
to  get  one  high  in  nitrogen,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  make  such  goods  without  using  the  most  available 
forms.  We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  our  chem¬ 
ists  will  value  nitrogen  as  “available”  and  organic 
much  as  they  now  classify  phosphoric  acid  as  “avail¬ 
able”  and  insoluble.  While  organic  nitrogen  is  not 
“insoluble”  it  is  not  worth  as  much  as  nitrates.  Some 
of  the  organic  nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizers  is  hardly 
worth  five  cents  a  pound  for  the  current  season’s 
crops.  It  is  little  short  of  an  outrage  to  ask  a  farmer 
to  pay  20  cents  a  pound  for  it.  That  is  what  he  is 
expected  to  do  when  all  forms  of  nitrogen  are  valued 
at  the  price  of  the  most  available  form. 


“When  I  can  Introduce  into  my  family  a  clean,  vigorous 
and  liealthv  weekly  paper,  in  whose  pages  all  can  find 
something  which  may  be  read  with  profit,  it  is  to  me 
more  life  giving,  in  old  age,  than  medicine.” 

J.  W.  ADAMS. 

Mark  Fane  Express  shows  a  picture  of  Eng|ish  farm 
students  learning  how  to  make  a  stack  of  grain.  That 
is  surely  the  practical  side  of  farm  education. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Five  members  of  a  single  family,  father, 
two  sons,  and  two  daughters  are  dead,  and  the  mother 
of  the  family  and  her  two-months-old  baby  probably  will 
not  survive  the  injuries  they  received  in  a  collision  be¬ 
tween  their  automobile  and  a  street  car  six  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  Cal..  November  25.  The  accident  happened 
at  a  crossing,  when  the  automobile  was  driven  upon  the 
track  directly  in  front  of  a  swiftly  moving  car.  The  car 
hurled  the  automobile  forty  feet.  The  occupants  were 
thrown  to  the  road,  and  the  five  who  were  killed  were 
dead  when  passengers  from  the  car  reached  them.  Mrs. 
Jacobs,  who  held  the  baby  in  her  arms,  was  thrown  fifty 
feet  and  probably  will  dl>e,  while  the  baby,  crushed  under 
its  mother's  body,  is  believed  to  be  fatally  hurt. 

Philip  Allen,  Jr.,  former  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  appeared  November 
26  before  Judge  Sanborne  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  pleaded  guilty  to  four  of  twenty-six  counts  in  the 
indictment  against  him  and  was  sentenced  to  ten  years 
in  the  Federal  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  the 
maximum  under  the  law  on  one  count.  Allen  was  charged 
with  embezzling  $168,000  from  the  AIAieral  Point  Bank, 
lie  has  been  in  jail  for  several  weeks,  being  unable  to 
furnish  .$50,000  bail.  Allen  is  02  years  old. 

The  coastwise  steamer  Argo  went  aground  near  the 
entrance  to  Tillamook  Bay,  Oregon,  November  20,  and 
fourteen  of  her  passengers  and  crew  were  drowned. 

The  Texas  Cattle  Raisers  Association  received  November 
29  another  setback  in  its  long  tight  against  what  it  al¬ 
leged  to  be  the  high  rates  on  cattle  shipped  to  Chicago 
when  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Federal  Court  in  Minnesota  enjoining  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  from  enforcing  its  order  reducing  from 
$2  to  $1  per  car  the  charges  imposed  by  the  eight  Western 
roads  for  delivering  cattle  to  the  Union  Stockyards  in 
Chicago.  The  association  began  the  tight  thirteen  years 
ago,  when  it  tiled  charges  before  the  commission,  whose 
order  reducing  the  charges  was  declared  void  by  the 
Supreme  Court  because  of  lack  of  power  to  make  rates. 
With  the  additional  power  given  to  the  commission,  the 
association  renewed  the  fight,  resulting  in  a  finding  by  the 
commission  that  the  rate  was  too  high  by  half,  and  an 
order  was  made  reducing  the  terminal  charge  to  $1  per 
ear.  The  railroads  then  applied  to  the  Federal  Court  for 
an  order  enjoining  the  enforcement  of  the  commission’s 
order,  which  was  granted.  The  commission  appealed  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed  the  order. 

The  print  shop  at  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin, 
at  Mount  Loretto,  Richmond  Valley,  Richmond  Borough, 
New  York,  was  destroyed  by  fire  November  29.  The  loss 
is  about  $40,000. 

The  St.  Paul  mine  at  Cherry,  111.,  in  which  over  300 
men  lost  their  lives,  is  closed  in  an  effort  to  smother  the 
fire,  few  of  the  bodies  being  recovered.  The  place  was 
guarded  by  militia  for  a  time,  as  there  is  much  feeling 
against  the  mine  owners.  Had  precautions  been  taken 
as  soon  as  the  lire  was  reported  it  is  believed  loss  of 
life  could  have  been  avoided.  A  searching  investigation 
is  to  be  conducted  by  a  State  commission. 

Flames  destroyed  the  largo  manor  house  on  Gedney 
Farm,  the  country  place  of  Howard  Wiillets,  the  well-known 
horse  show  exhibitor,  off  (lie  outskirts  of  White  Plains, 
N.  Y\,  November  30,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $300,000. 
The  lire  was  a  spectacular  one  and  at  one  time  the  house 
resembled  a  pillar  of  lire  discernible  for  miles  along  the 
Sound.  The  insurance  was  $145,000. 

.T.  Walter  Lobaree  and  George  W.  Emanuel,  who  were 
convicted  in  the  Criminal  Branch  of  the  1'nited  States 
Circuit  Court,  at  New  York  of  selling  stock  of  the  fictitious 
Dos  Estrellas  gold  and  copper  mines  in  Mexico  under  the 
firm  name  of  George  W.  Emanuel  &.  Co.,  were  sentenced  by 
Judge  Hand  November  30  to  the  prison  at  Atlanta. 
Labaree  gets  two  years  and  a  half  and  Emanuel  one  year 
and  three  months.  They  got  a  stay  pending  appeal. 

The  announcement  is  made  by  the  Geological  Survey 
that  President  Taft  lias  ordered  more  than  3.000,000  acres 
of  public  petroleum  land  iu  California.  Wyoming.  Utah  and 
Oregon  withdrawn  from  entry  and  sale.  The  survey 
makes  t  lie  statement  that  the  Government  is  not  only  t lie 
largest  owner  of  oil  lands  but  it  in  likely  to  be  t lie 
largest  consumer.  The  six  largest  battleships  in  commis- 
siou  or  under  construction  in  the  American  Navy  are 
equipped  for  the  use  of  either  oil  or  coal,  and  the  fourteen 
largest  destroyers  use  oil  exclusively.  Government  officials 
believe  that  the  question  of  fuel  for  these  vessels  is  certain 
to  become  exceedingly  important  in  the  near  future  and  a 
new  law,  they  contend,  should  provide  a  means  of  per¬ 
petuating  a  supply  for  this  certain  future  need. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — An  investigation  into  the 
charges  that  a  combination  exists  to  control  the  price  of 
milk  in  New  York  City  will  be  begun  at:  once  by  John 
Burlinson  Coleman  of  the  law  firm  of  Finch  &  Coleman, 
32  Nassau  Street,  who  was  appointed  a  special  attorney 
to  conduct  the  search  by  Attorney-General  O'Malley.  The 
recent  simultaneous  raising  of  the  price  of  milk  by  various 
companies  has  brought  to  the  Attorney-General’s  office 
numerous  complaints  from  milk  consumers  that  a  combina¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  to  secure  greater  profits  from  the 
handling  of  the  milk  supply,  regardless  of  the  resultant 
suffering  among  consumers.  Mr.  Coleman  may  ask  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  referee  to  hear  all  witnesses  he  may 
see  fit  to  call. 

At  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Horticultural  Society  held  at  Keyser,  W.  Va., 
November  25-27,  the  following  officers  were  elected  io  serve 
for  two  years.  Hon.  John  .1.  Cornwell.  Romney,  president; 
C.  V.  Alkire,  Keyser,  vice-president  ;  A.  L.  Dacy,  Morgan¬ 
town.  secretary;  H.  L.  Smith,  Martlnsburg,  treasurer. 
An  exhibition  of  over  six  hundred  plates,  besides  some 
finely  packed  boxes  and  barrels  of  apples  was  a  feature  of 
the  meeting.  The  past  season  was  a  very  profitable  one 
for  the  peach  and  apple  growers  of  this  State. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Experimental  Union  was  bold  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Canada.  December  6-8. 

New  York  State  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner 
James  S.  Whipple  reports  11,967  acres  of  forest  lands 
burned  by  fires  this  Fall  and  the  loss  only  $25,101.  as 
against  177.000  acres  burned  last  year  and  a  loss  of 
$644,000.  There  were  250  fires  this  year  and  700  last 
year,  and  of  the  area  burned  this  year  only  198  acres 
were  State  lands  and  11,769  acres  were  owned  privately. 
The  damage  in  the  Adirondac-ks  amounted  to  $10,251  and 
in  the  Catskills  to  $12,875.  These  good  results  Commis¬ 
sioner  Whipple  attributes  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
Stale's  fire  fighting  force,  which  this  year  cost  about 
$40,000. 

The  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  on  January  11,  12  and  13  next  at  Utica, 
New  York. 

Arthur  Meeker  and  several  other  prominent  Chicago 
men,  inspired  with  (lie  idha  by  the  International  Stock 
Show,  which  opened  November  27  at  the  Union  yards, 
have  started  a  movement  for  the  organization  of  what 
will  be  called  the  “Farmer's  Club  of  Chicago.”  The  club 
is  to  be  formed  on  the  linos  of  the  New  York  Farmers’ 
Club,  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  fancy  grades  of  cattle 
on  file  large  country  places  that  surround  Chicago. 

The  Indiana  State  convention  of  the  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative  and  Educational  Union  adjourned  November  26 
after  a  three  days’  session.  A  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  adopted.  The  constitution  practically  is  the  same 
as  that  governing  the  Illinois  farmers.  In  the  election 
of  officers  the  following  were  selected  :  President,  W.  W. 
Myers.  Knox  county :  vice-president.  J.  D.  Elkins.  Daviess 
county :  secretary-treasurer,  Stanton  Johnson,  Knox 
county ;  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Albert  Preston,  Pike  county ; 
doorkeeper.  Rent  Bradford.  Greene  county;  executive 
committee.  W.  A.  Brown,  Owen  county ;  Emanuel  Brown. 
Martin  county;  J.  D.  Barker.  Pike  county;  James  Wells, 
Green  county,  and  .T.  II.  Castro.  Gibson  county.  The  time 
for  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  next  August,  but  the 
place  will  be  left  to  the  executive  committee.  That  bodv 
also  will  appoint  the  several  State  organizers  at  a  meef- 
ing  which  will  be  held  at  Vincennes  shortly. 


No,  you  cannot  buy  bees  of  the  bee  faker  without 
getting  “stung.” 


IMPORTED  POTATOES  AND  AMERICAN 

PRICES. 

I  note  the  government  report  shows  approximately 
90, 000.000  bushels  more  potatoes  this  season  than  last. 

1  cannot  believe  this,  unless  potatoes  are  a  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  crop  in  other  sections  than  they  are  in  Western 
New  York.  My  own  crop  and  all  of  my  neighbors’  was 
no  more  than  last  year,  and  I  hardly  think  as  good.  .My 
own  observation  in  other  parts  of  Western  New  York 
shows  about  same  crop.  However,  granting  the  report  to 
lie  true,  how  many  potatoes  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  last  year?  If  we  knew  this  we  would  know  some¬ 
thing  about  how  much  more  t lie  country  would  have  to 
absorb  this  year  to  take  care  of  the  190!)  crop,  than  they 
did  last  year,  taking  our  own  crop  plus  the  imported 
stock.  There  is  a  larger  population  and  also  a  larger 
consumption  now  than  a  year  ago.  This  should  give 
us  an  idea  of  what  to  expect  on  price.  c.  i. 

New  York. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  there  can  be  90,000.000 
bushels  more  this  season  than  Inst.  We  know  this  year’s 
crop  is  larger,  but  Ibis  increase  seems  too  large.  During 
the  eight  months  ending  September  1  there  were  imported 
into  this  country  7.502.723  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  total 
imports  which  influenced  last  year’s  crop  reached  about. 
10.000,000  bushels.  This  was  barely  live  per  cent  of  the 
American  crop,  yet  it  made  a  difference  of  over  25  per 
cent  in  prices  obtained  by  farmers  who  ship  to  the  sea- 
coast  cities.  The  European  crop  was  heavy,  and  when 
the  wholesale  price  in  New  York  readied  $1.75  these  po¬ 
tatoes  began  to  come.  The  ocean  freight  and  the  tariff 
of  25  cents  a  bushel  could  be  paid  out  of  that  price  and 
leave  some  profit.  Reports  of  these  heavy  imports  were 
used  to  beat  clown  prices,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
farmers  were  frightened  at  the  prospect,  and  threw  their 
stock  on  the  market  in  a  lump.  In  this  case,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  25  cents  tariff  prevented  a  still  greater 
slump  in  price.  Had  the  tariff  been  higher,  the  wholesale 
price  would  have  gone  up.  Yet  retail  prices  were  about 
as  high  last  season  as  ever.  Anywhere  within  fair  ship¬ 
ping  distance  of  the  seacoast  the  retail  price  was  kept 
up,  and  the  price  paid  to  farmers  kept  down.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  actual  imports  of  potatoes  as  the  reports 
that  great  quantities  were  coming  which  decided  the 
price.  This  enabled  importers  to  obtain  cheap  foreign 
potatoes,  and/  at  the  same  time  cut  down  the  American 
wholesale  price.  Few  potatoes  are  now  coming  from 
Europe.  The  crop  over  there  is  not  as  large  as  usual, 
but  we  must  remember  that  Germany  alone  produces  over 
seven  times  as  many  potatoes  as  this  entire  country.  A 
large  share  of  this  foreign  crop  would  naturally  lie  used 
for  making  alcohol,  starch  or  “potato  flour,”  but  at  any 
chance  for  profitable  cash  sale  on  this  side  large  ship¬ 
ments  can  lie  made.  What  we  want  to  make  clear  is 
that  comparatively  small  imports  can  be  manipulated  so 
as  to  decide  the  price  here. 


STATE  DAIRYMEN’S  MEETING. 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  meets  at 
M  atertown  December  14-16.  The  following  programme 
has  been  prepared : 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  8  P.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome — Mayor  F.  M.  Hugo,  Watertown. 
Response  on  behalf  of  the  Association — Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
Potsdam. 

Response  on  behalf  of  the  Dairymen  of  Jefferson  County — 
I.  L.  Hunt,  Adams. 

WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  15.  10  A.  M. 

Annual  Address  of  the  President — Prof.  H.  II.  Wing, 
Ithaca. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Business  Session. 

Practical  Results  of  Co-operative  Tests  of  Cows — Prof. 

W.  A.  Stocking,  Jr..  Ithaca. 

Discussion,  led  by  E.  II.  Dollar,  Ileuvelton. 

WEDNESDAY,  ^DECEMBER  15.  2  P.  M. 

Control  of  Tuberculosis  Through  Existing  Laws— Dr.  .T.  F. 

DeVine,  Chief  Veterinary,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Craem-ai  Methods  of  Improving  Sanitary  Conditions  of 
Butter  and  Cheese  Factories — Prof.  II.  A.  Hoarding', 
Geneva. 

The  Relations  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  to 
the  Milk  Producer — W.  E.  Burton,  Health  Commissioner's 
Office,  New  York  City. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  15,  8  P.  M. 

Address,  The  Outlook  for  the  Dairymen — A.  R.  Eastman, 
Waterviile. 

Address.  Some  Things  We  Need — Dean  II.  E.  Cook,  Canton. 

THURSDAY",  DECEMBER  16,  10  A.  M. 

Economy  in  the  Cost  of  Production,  From  the  Standpoint 
of  the  Producer — Edward  VanAistyne.  Kinderhook. 
Economy  in  the  Cost  of  Manufacturing,  From  the  Stand¬ 
point  of  the  Manufacturer  T.  M.  Ware.  Meridale. 
Discussiou.  led  by  Harry  Knox,  Canton;  L.  S.  Pitkin. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  2  P.  M. 

Report  of  Committees. 

Business  Session. 

Dairy  and  Factory  Sanitation — Com.  R.  A.  Pearson,  Albany. 
How  May  Our  Markets  Be  Extended? — Mrs.  E.  II.  Mar¬ 
shall.  Ithaca. 

Co-operation  in  Milk  Selling — John  G.  Geroe,  Washington- 
ville. 

Discussion. 

Special  session  for  butter  makers  in  adjoining  room. 

The  Moisture  and  Content  of  Butter — John  Sollie,  Dairy 
Division,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agrlc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Discussion. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  16.  8  P.  M. 

Annual  Banquet  of  the  Association. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  17.  10  A.  M. 

The  Outlook  Respecting  Oleo  Legislation — Hon.  Geo.  L. 

Flanders,  Albany. 

Discussion. 

Special  session  for  cheese  makers  in  adioining  room. 
Practical  Problems  of  Cheese  Making— Hon.  J.  A.  Itud- 
dick,  Ottawa. 

Discussion,  led  by  Pref.  C.  A.  Puiilow,  Ithaca;  W.  H. 
Vary,  Watertown. _ 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  FROM  CUBA. 

Can  you  obtain  for  me  a  statement  of  the  total  airri'- 


eultural  exports  from  Cuba 
the  difference  since  the  U.  i 
New  Monmouth,  N.  J. 
The  agricultural  products 
the  years  1906-7  aud  1907-8 
Product. 

Tobacco  . 

Sugar  . 

Sugar  . 

Molasses . 

Preserves,  etc.  .  . ... . 

Cocoanuts  . 

Oranges  . 

Pineapples  . 

Bananas  . 

Other  fruits  . 

Cacao  (chocolate)  . 

Coffee  . 

Beans  . 

Potatoes  . 

Other  vegetables  . 


since  the  Spanish  War  and 
3.  Army  withdrew? 

a.  w.  jr. 


exported  from  Cuba  during 
were  as  follows  : 


1006-7. 

1007-8. 

$31,270,368 

68,040,581 

54.805.434 

004', 838 

780.813 

021.312 

800.868 

33,047 

44.613 

255,647 

211.801 

1  2.350 

40,683 

710.300 

010.474 

1,156.401 

805.064 

30.277 

1  23.307 

81 8,052 

240.868 

1.274 

SI  2 

3.518 

5.862 

3.724 

130 

1 67,435 

277.612 

$102,591,198  $90,519,799 

To  this  should  bo  added  about  50  per  cent,  which 
would  represent  the  home  consumption.  The  figures  for 
the  fiscal  year  .iusi  past  are  not  yet  prepared.  From 
the  above  data  the  total  agricultural  production  of  Cuba 
from  180‘)  to  1008.  both  years  inclusive,  would  lie  about. 
$1,386,000,000.  r,.  j.  c  a  nova.  Chief  of  Bureau,  Agl.  Dept, 

Havana,  Cuba. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  SONG  OF  DECEMBER. 

When  Robin  sings  on  a  bare  thorn 
Tlie  Baby  King  of  the  world  is  born. 

When  snow  is  on  the  brush  and  briar 
And  all  the  folk  are  boused  warm ; 
When  beasts  are  gathered  to  the  byre 
Safe  from  the  Winter  night  and  storm  ; 

Then  in  the  deepest  gloom  of  all 
God's  Son  lies  in  the  cattle's  stall. 

When  snow  is  on  the  field  and  hill 
And  every  bird  is  cold  in  nest, 

And  numb  and  frozen  every  rill. 

And  Robin  sings  with  a  puffed  breast : 

In  the  midwinter  the  world's  Rose, 

Our  Lord,  is  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes. 

When  shepherds  watch  their  silly  sheep 
Lest  that  some  wandering  one  be  lost ; 
When  all  the  chilly  drifts  are  deep 
And  the  white  world  is  in  the  frost: 

With  stars  all  keen,  and  wind  in  the  east 
Ills  Mother  gives  Ilim  of  her  breast. 

When  the  first  lambs  are  laid  in  fold, 

And  every  grass  blade's  grown  a  spear, 
When  chMdrcn  cluster  from  the  cold 
Around  the  nursery  hearth  fire  clear : 

About  the  hour  of  bitterest  dearth 
The  Lamb  of  God  is  born  on  earth. 

Now  in  the  bitter  Winter  weather 
The  ass,  the  ox,  they  give  Ilim  bed. 

The  stars  and  angels  sing  together 
And  Heaven  is  in  the  cattle  shed. 

The  ass,  the  ox.  they  kneel  to  adore 
The  hope  the  world  long  waited  for. 

The  ass,  the  ox.  are  hosts  to  Him, 

Since  all  the  inns  are  full  to-night, 
With  seraphim  and  cherubim 

All  kneeling  in  the  starlight  white. 

Noel !  Noel  !  Our  Lord!  is  born 
When  Robin  sings  on  a  bare  thorn. 

— Katharine  Tynan  in  the  London  Tribune. 
* 

At  the  present  time  we  have  to  pay 
25  cents  a  pound  for  bacon,  which  ought 
to  make  our  friend  the  pig  feel  rather 
proud  of  himself.  This  is  prepared  by 
an  eastern  packer,  who  cures  the  bacon 
quite  dry,  and  finishes  with  real  smok¬ 
ing,  so  this  bacon  is  much  more  profita¬ 
ble  than  some  offered  us  at  20  or  22 
cents  which  is  cured  by  one  of  the  great 
Chicago  packers,  this  latter  being  very 
wet  and  heavy,  and  so  poorly  smoked 
that  we  cannot  believe  it  has  seen  the 
interior  of  a  real  smoke-house  at  all. 
We  think  the  farm  family  with  good 
home-cured  meat  is  much  to  be  envied 

these  expensive  days. 

* 

Creamed  Finnan  haddie  is  a  savory 
dish.  Pick  apart  one-half  pound  of  the 
fish,  and  cook  in  one  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter  till  heated  through;  then 
stir  in  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  mois¬ 
tened  in  one  cupful  of  cream  or  rich 
milk,  and  let  it  cook  for  five  minutes; 
add  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  a  dash  of  pep¬ 
per  and  one  teaspoonful  of  grated 
cheese.  When  smooth,  serve  immediate¬ 
ly  on  hot  toast  and  garnish  with  parsley. 
Increase  the  quantity  of  fish  and  other 
ingredients  in  proportion  to  the  family. 
We  also  prepare  this  fish  in  a  plain 
white  sauce,  without  the  egg,  scattering 
a  little  chopped  parsley  over  the  top,  or 
put  it,  with  the  sauce,  in  a  baking  dish, 

cover  with  bread  crumbs,  and  bake. 

* 

The  number  of  firms  now  advertising 
for  raw  furs  shows  the  demand  antici¬ 
pated  for  such  goods.  The  size  of  muffs 
continues  to  increase,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  neck-pieces  are  now  very  large 
also,  though  the  small  throw  scarfs  are 
still  freely  worn.  The  large  scarfs  are 
often  a  shawl  shape,  deeper  at  the  back, 
like  an  old-fashioned  pelerine,  or  a  nar¬ 
row  stole  falling  to  the  knees.  The  pel¬ 
erine  shapes  often  fall  quite  to  the  waist 
in  the  back,  like  a  bolero,  or  they  may 
be  shaped  like  a  square  collar  prolonged 
by  a  number  of  tails.  The  rug  muffs  are 
still  favorites,  being  made  of  unstiffened 
skins  lined  with  soft  satin,  and  open  at 
the  bottom,  the  hands  being  tucked  into 
a  small  shirred  pocket  at  the  top.  Often 
the  muff  is  so  large  that  the  ends  of  the 
dangling  skins  and  tails  fall  to  the  knees 
when  the  muff  is  held  in  both  hands. 
The  flat  pillow  muff  is  quite  as  great  a 


favorite,  and  one  occasionally  sees  very 
large  round  muffs  in  some  of  the  long¬ 
haired  furs.  As  for  the  furs,  one’s  purse 
is  the  only  thing  that  limits  selection. 
The  large  size  of  fur  pieces  naturally 
increases  the  price,  and  as  a  rule  they 
seem  very  expensive,  compared  with  a 
few  years  ago.  There  are  many  well-to- 
do  women  to  whom  $30  to  $50  for  a 
handsome  muff  does  not  seem  at  all  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  there  are  still  more  who 
expect  the  set  of  muff  and  neckpiece  to 
come  within  $20,  and  this  means  careful 
buying.  There  are  many  cheap  dyed  furs, 
made  up  in  the  same  styles  as  the  costly 
ones,  some  quite  nice  looking  when  new, 
but  as  a  rule  they  wear  badly,  this  being 
especially  true  of  the  cheap  coney  furs, 
Opossum  dyed  in  various  styles,  wears 
well ;  the  brown  dyes  seem  to  keep  the 
color  better  than  the  black.  Skunk,  under 
various  names,  is  excellent.  Fox  furs  of 
the  cheaper  grades  are  liable  to  lose  the 
hair  badly,  but  sabled  fox  is  really  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  long  brown  furs. 
Brook  or  Japanese  mink,  which  costs 
about  the  same  (much  less  than  real 
mink),  is  a  very  pretty  brown  striped 
fur,  not  so  fluffy  as  the  fox ;  but  it  wears 
well,  and  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 
An  inexpensive  black  fur  that  stands 
hard  wear  is  Persian  paw ;  while  not  as 
handsome  as  fine  Persian  lamb  or  cara¬ 
cul,  the  glossy  waves  are  attractive,  and 
a  nice  muff  or  neckpiece  may  be  bought 
from  about  $6  up.  We  do  not  see  so 
much  gray  squirrel  as  a  few  seasons 
ago,  except  among  children’s  furs.  Very 
handsome  sets  are  made  of  black  lynx, 
but  this  is  never  cheap,  if  a  good  fur. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  furs  often  wear 
poorly  because  they  are  abused  or  care¬ 
lessly  treated.  Many  furs  suffer  from 
getting  wet,  and  being  carelessly  dried. 
They  should  always  be  shaken  out  gen¬ 
tly  and  dried  in  a  cool  place,  away  from 
a  fire. 

* 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  issued  Farmers’  Bulletin  375, 
“Care  of  Food  in  the  Home.’’  which  dis¬ 
cusses  the  micro-organisms  which  cause 
molds  and  other  deterioration  of  our 
food.  The  formation  of  poisonous  pto¬ 
maines  and  the  bacterial  changes  that 
induce  decay,  are  discussed  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  manner.  Good  housekeepers  will 
realize  from  this  bulletin  that  the  scrub¬ 
bing,  airing,  and  sunning  of  pantries 
and  food  receptacles  is  founded  upon  ex-, 
act  scientific  reasoning.  We  like  to 
bring  this  point  out,  because,  though 
masculine  scientists  may  have  run  down 
and  captured  the  specific  bacteria  that 
cause  moldy  cake  and  sour  bread  and 
frowy  butter,  women  were  circumvent¬ 
ing  these  enemies  by  sun.  air  and  hot 
water  long  before  the  germ  theory  was 
heard  of — only  they  didn’t  realize  they 
were  inventing  scientific  sterilization — • 
they  thought  they  were  merely  cleaning 
things  up !  _ 

The  Fireless  Cooker. 

Fireless  cookers  have  been  written 
about  for  a  long  time  but,  up  to  date, 
this  writer  has  had  nothing  to  say  be¬ 
cause  she  had  never  used  one.  Now, 
however,  after  thoroughly  testing  one 
their  recommendation  is  given  without 
qualification  of  any  sort,  for  they  cer¬ 
tainly  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  them. 

I  didn’t  believe  the  claims  made,  before 
the  trial,  but  now  I  know.  I  purchased 
a  small,  one-compartment  “cookerette,” 
and  found  that  I  could  put  cabbage  and 
other  vegetables  in  the  kettle  (that 
comes  with  the  cookerette)  ;  get  them 
boiling  hot ;  put  the  kettle  in  the  box 
and  after  about  three  hours  find  them 
thoroughly  cooked  and  piping  hot.  Ce¬ 
real  of  any  kind  prepared  in  the  evening 
will  be  cooked  to  perfection  when  want¬ 
ed  for  breakfast.  If  not  quite  as  hot 
as  liked  it  takes  but  a  very  little  time 
to  reheat  it,  as  both  the  cereal  and  the 
water  under  the  pan  are  a  long  way 
from  being  cold. 

When  reading  the  directions  that  come 
with  each  cooker  the  first  thought  is 
that  they  need  a  lot  of  fussing,  but  con¬ 


sider:  The  directions  say  that  food 
must  be  brought  to  a  boil  and  allowed 
to  boil  10  or  15  minutes  before  being 
placed  in  the  “fireless.”  By  the  “good 
old  way”  the  fire  must  be  kept  going 
and  the  food  watched  for  from  one  to 
any  number  of  hours  after  it  begins  to 
boil,  while  with  the  fireless  there  is  no 
consumption  of  fuel  and  no  need  for 
attention  of  any  sort  after  that  first 
boil-up.  It  is  true  that  with  the  very 
large  pieces  of  meat  needed  for  a  large 
family  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  over 
the  fire  and  bring,  again,  to  boiling  heat 
after  being  in  the  cooker  for  a  few 
hours,  but  with  the  contents  of  the  ket¬ 
tle  already  hot  this  takes  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Most  homes,  nowadays,  contain 
either  oil  or  gasoline  stoves,  and  the 
heating,  or  re-hc«ting,  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  A  “cookerette”  is  not  so  ex¬ 
pensive  but  that  the  fuel  saved  will  soon 
pay  for  it,  while  the  ability  to  go  where 
one  pleases,  stay  several  hours  and  re¬ 
turn  to  find  a  hot  meal  ready  for  serv¬ 
ing  is  something  well  worth  paying  the 
price  for. 

When  cooking  foods  in  the  upper  part, 
only,  the  water  in  the  lower  part  is  left 
perfectly  clean  and  ready  for  use  in 
other  ways.  Being,  already,  hot  it  takes 
but  a  moment  to  have  it  briskly  boiling, 
ready  for  making  tea  or  coffee.  If  soft 
water  is  placed  in  the  lower  kettle  it  is 
ready  for  dish-washing  when  the  meal 
is  served.  The  longer  one  uses  a  “fire¬ 
less”  the  more  one  appreciates  the  vari¬ 
ous  ways  in  which  it  lightens  both  labor 
and  fuel  expense. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 


Head  Cheese. 

Would  you  give  a  recipe  for  old-fasliioned 
head  cheese,  like  our  grandmothers  used  to 
make  in  olden  times.  H.  a.  h. 

The  following  is  a  tested  recipe  for 
head  cheese,  though  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  is  the  old-time  formula  that 
FI.  A.  H.  refers  to:  Have  the  head  split 
open,  and  remove  the  ears,  eyes,  snout, 
brains  and  skin,  wash  thoroughly  and 
soak  over  night  in  cold  salt  water,  then 
put  on  to  cook  in  enough  cold  water  to 
cover.  When  it  begins  to  boil  skim  care¬ 
fully  and  continue  to  cook  until  the 
meat  will  slip  from  the  bones.  Remove 
to  a  hot  pan  and  chop  quickly  with  a 
sharp  knife,  removing  all  the  bone  and 
gristle.  For  six  pounds  of  meat  allow 
two  tablespoonfuls  salt,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  black  pepper,  a  little  cayenne, 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  ground  clove, 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  pow¬ 
dered  sage.  Mix  meat  and  seasoning 
thoroughly  together,  put  into  a  crock 
or  mold  with  a  heavy  weight  on  top, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  until  cold.  If  the 
tongue  is  included  with  the  other  meat 
it  should  be  skinned  while  warm,  before 
chopping.  The  same  recipe  may  be  used 
for  English  brawn,  in  which  the  tongue, 
carefully  skinned,  is  placed  whole  in  the 
center  of  the  seasoned  meat,  which  is 
pressed  into  a  deep,  narrow  mold,  so 
that  when  cut  into  thin  slices  with  a 
sharp  knife,  there  is  a  piece  of  tongue 
in  the  center  of  each  slice.  The  soup 
in  which  the  meat  is  cooked  should  be 
allowed  to  become  cold,  the  cake  of  fat 
removed  from  the  top,  and  it  may  then 
be  used  in  making  pea  or  bean  soup. 
It  is  also  sometimes  thickened  with  corn- 
meal,  after  seasoning  nicely,  the  mush 
cooled  in  a  square  tin,  and  then  fried, 
thus  making  a  sort  of  scrapple  without 
meat.  _ _ _ 

Butter  Strudel  with  Prunes. — Make 
a  batter  with  one  pint  of  milk,  four 
whole  eggs  and  yolks  of  two,  half  a 
level  teaspoon  fill  of  salt  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  batter  consistency  of 
pancake  batter.  Butter  pie  tins  and  pour 
in  a  thin  layer  of  the  batter  and  bake, 
Have  ready  some  stewed  prunes,  stoned 
and  mashed,  sweetened  and  flavored 
with  cinnamon  and  grated  lemon  peel. 
Have  this  hot  and  spread  it  over  the 
cake  as  soon  as  it  is  baked ;  roll  up  im¬ 
mediately.  Serve  with  powdered  sugar. 


Enough  lamp- 
chimneys  break 
from  “accident” 
to  satisfy  me, 
without  having 
them  crack  and 
smash  every  time 
the  light  is  turned 
up. 

Macbeth 

chimneys  never 
break  from  heat. 
It  takes  an  “ac¬ 
cident”  to  end  their  usefulness. 

They  add  to  the  beauty,  com¬ 
fort  and  usefulness  of  the  lamp — 
and  they  fit. 

There  is  a  Macbeth  lamp  chimney  made  for 
every  known  burner,  and  my  name  is  on  it. 

My  book  will  tell  which  one  to  get  for  your 
lamp.  It  is  free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

MEN  WANTED 

2254  men  $7.42  Pr°flt 
average  / - —  per  day 
Selling  "WEAR-EVER”  Aluminum 
Specialties  During  July  and  Aug.,  1909 

Half  of  these  men  had  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  Work  made  pleasant  by  our  17f» 
pane  Instruction  Book.  No  door-to-door 
canvassing.  Let  us  show  you  what  others 
have  done.  Address 
The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  Desk  44,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 

Opportunity  knocks  but  don’t  expect  the  door  to  he  kicked  in. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off. 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
— $5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  S5  to  S10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

II.  F.  Smith,  Tnif.  Mgr., N.C.& St.L.Hy.,I>ept.O. Nashville,  Tenn. 


C.  Are  now  selling  at  from  $10.00  to  $25. 00  j 
per  acre.  Located  in  this  rich  farming  and 
trucking  country,  in  Southside  Virginia,  along 
the  New  Virginian  Railway.  Excellent  climate- 
two  and  three  crops  a  year. 

C.  Write  for  catalogue  and  full  information 
B.  E.  RICE,  Agent,  Industrial  Dept., 
Virginian  Railway  Company. 

Dept.  G,  Norfolk,  Va. 


The  Land  of  Manatee 

Situated  on  the  West  Coast,  the  climate  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  Gulf — balmy  breezes  in  summer, 
mild  sunny  winters.  There  are  no  droughts— no 
killing  frosts  in  Manatee. 

Vegetables  Net  $1000  Per  Acre. 

A  ten  acre  farm  would  net  you  more  than  a 
hundred  acres  in  any  Northern  State. 

Write  for  our  valuable  booklet, 
and  information  about  our  special 
homeseeker’s  rates. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

Seaboard  Air  Line, 

Dept.  Norfolk.  Va. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Prof*  Shaw,  Well-Known  Agriculturist,  Says: 

“I  would  sooner  raise  cattle  in  Western  Canada 
i  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States. 

•  Food  is  cheaper  and  climate  better 
for  the  purpose.  Your  market  will 
|  improve  faster  than  your  farmers 
will  produce  the  supplies.  Wheat 
can  be  grown  up  to  the  60th  parallel 
[800  miles  north  of  the  International 
boundary).  Your  vacant  land  will 
be  taken  at  a  rate  beyond  present 
conception.  We  have  enough  peoplo 
I  in  the  United  States  alone  who  want 
_ _ J  homes  to  take  up  this  land.  *  ’  Nearly 

70,000  Americans 

will  enter  and  make  tlielr  homes 
in  Western  Canada  this  year. 

1909  produced  anot  her  large  crop 
of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  the  cattle  exports 
was  an  immense  Item. 

Cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farming  and 
rain  growing  in  the  provinces  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
Adaptable  soli,  healthful  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches,  and 
good  railways.  For  settlers’  rates,  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  “Last  Best  West,”  how  to 
reach  the  country  and  othor  particulars,  write 
to  Sup't  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
tho  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Oanadlnn  Government 
Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bunk  Build¬ 
ing,  Syrucuse,  N.  Y. 

<TJse  address  nearest  you.)  (6) 


1909. 

The  Farmer’s  Wife  as  a  Buttermaker. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post’s  edi¬ 
torial  referred  to  on  page  932,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  the  errors  which  lie 
ready  to  fall  from  the  pen  which  trusts 
to  one  or  two  perfectly  true  but  wholly 
inadequate  observations.  There  are  the 
strongest  of  chances  that  one  wishing  to 
buy  a  glass  of  milk  at  the  farmhouse 
should  be  told  that  it  all  went  hours 
before  to  the  creamery.  I  have  lived 
in  a  region  of  small  farms  these  50 
years,  and  have  seen  some  changes 
sweep  (gradually  over  farm  methods, 
none  perhaps  more  noticeable  than  in 
small  dairy  management.  Now  I  should 
be  interested  to  track  down  to  the  writ¬ 
er’s  experience  this  statement  from  the 
Post's  editorial :  “The  few  women  who 
do  persist  in  making  good  butter  for 
sale,  have  no  trouble  in  finding  private 
families  who  will  take  their  entire  out¬ 
put  at  creamery  prices  or  even  higher.” 
It  seems  probable  that  the  pen  set  it 
down  because  it  sounded  reasonable. 
It  is  not  true  in  my  locality,  though  wt> 
have  all  the  advantages  of  excellent 
near-by  markets,  both  village  and  city 
being  within  easy  driving  distance. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  became  quite  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  creamery  was  to  drive  the 
one-woman  butter-maker  off  the  field. 
The  butter  turned  out  by  a  good  cream¬ 
ery  has  another  flavor  than  that  from 
cream  skimmed  from  shallow  pans  set 
upon  pantry  shelves.  F’lavors  are  liked 
or  disliked  acording  to  individual  taste. 
The  writer  referred  to  may  possibly 
like  butter  such  as  his  grandmother 
used  to  make,  but  the  probabilities  are 
that  he  merely  thinks  he  should  like  it, 
and  that  his  city-bred  children  would 
refuse  it  as  strong-tasted  and  off  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  frowy  or 
rancid  tastes.  Butter  from  cream  taken, 
a  whole  churning  off  one  lot  of  milk, 
held  at  suitable  temperatures  and 
churned  when  exactly  ready,  has  the 
pure,  smooth  taste  of  rich  cream.  No 
amount  of  care  and  attention  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  can  save  the  farmer’s  wife  from 
having  butter  of  varying  quality,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  weather  is  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable  for  her  cream  rising.  Cus¬ 
tomers  used  to  expect  a  slight  falling 
below  the  best  quality  during  dog-days, 
and  again  after  frost  had  bitten  the 
grass  and  cream  became  long  in  the 
churning.  Now,  and  at  the  prices  asked, 
no  one  ventures  a  second  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  poor  butter.  Not  that  good  butter 
is  not  still  made  by  the  single-handed 
worker,  and  from  three  or  four  cow§, 
but  no  such  butter  maker  anywhere  in 
Southern  New  England  can  be  sure  of 
a  steady  market  for  her  output. 

Twenty  years  ago  our  grocers  began 
objecting  to  handling  farmers’  butter. 
No  one  could  blame  them.  It  was  not 
uniformly  good;  and  as  well  tell  a 
woman  never  to  enter  your  store  again 
as  to  hint  that  she  made  poor  but¬ 
ter.  Creamery  butter  was  more  easily 
handled;  it  supplied  the  demand.  Let 
those  who  would,  buv  direct  from  the 
farmers.  But  consumers  have,  for 
various  reasons,  never  decided  for  farm¬ 
house  butter,  even  if  it  were  brought 
every  week  to  their  doors  neatly  paper- 
wrapped  in  stamped  pound  cakes.  There 
are  excellent  butter-makers  among  my 
neighbors  who  sell  their  six  to  12 
pounds  a  week  among  their  friends,  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  could  secure 
a  line  of  city  patrons,  or  if  they  ever 
get  the  best  creamery  prices.  Their 
husbands  wish  to  keep  a  few  cows  for 
the  sake  of  the  benefits  of  barnyard  fer¬ 
tilizer  upon  the  land.  Their  farming 
runs  to  other  interests.  One  cleared 
three  thousand  dollars  off  his  peach  or¬ 
chards  in  1908,  and  did  even  better  this 
year.  Another  prefers  growing  large 
fields  of  potatoes,  using  planter,  riding 
cultivator  and  digger,  and  making  his 
horses  do  the  work  which  once  required 
the  help  of  hired  men. 

Being  within  reach  of  retail  milk  sell¬ 
ing,  all  keepers  of  over  eight  or  10 
cows  either  run  small  milk  routes  or 
else  sell  to  the  larger  dealers.  Having 
many  acres  of  rough,  unimproved  land 
for  pasturage,  a  man  here  and  there 
turns  butter-maker,  sets  milk  in  deep 
cans  kept  in  a  tank  of  running  water, 
and  has  his  own  creamery  stamp.  But 
the  indications  are  that  if  his  be  hill 
lands  he  stands  a  better  chance  for  win¬ 
ning  a  bank  account  who  sets  such  land 
to  apple  and  peach  trees  and  then  gives 
them  the  faithful  care  and  good  feed 
his  cows  and  butter  making  demand. 

Turn  your  dairy  interests  which  way 
you  will  and  in  my  locality  you  would 
come  to  own  that  the  humus  returned 
to  the  fields  and  the  skim-milk  fed  to 
pigs  and  poultry  was  about  all  the 
cleared  profits  to  be  counted  upon  after 
your  hired  man’s  wages  and  grain  bills 
were  paid.  For  these  are  really  start¬ 
ling  items  for  farmers  of  to-day  to  face. 

R.  ITHAMAR. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  child's  cap  and  bib  shown  arc  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  pattern,  but  the  embroidery 
patterns  are  separate,  costing  10  cents 
each,  and  if  desired  must  be  ordered  by 
their  separate  numbers.  The  cap  is  made 
with  the  brim  portion  and  crown.  The 
turned-over  portion  is  separate  andi  when 
used  is  joined  to  the  front  edge.  The  bib 
is  made  in  one  piece.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  any  size  is  for  bib 


6505  Child's  Cap  and  Bib, 
6  mos.,  1  and  2  years. 


and  cap  %  yard  21,  V2  yard  36  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  6505  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
6  months,  1  and  2  years,  the  embroidery 
patterns  451  and  448  in  one  size  only ; 
price  of  each  10  cents. 

The  corset  cover  is  a  desirable  model,  and 
can  be  made  very  dainty  with  hand  em¬ 
broidery,  the  embroidery  pattern  being 
separate.  The  corset  cover  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back.  The  circular  peplum  is 
seamed  to  the  lower  edge  and  the  seam  is 


6493  Opera  or  Auto  Hood,  One  Size. 

covered  by  a  band)  of  material.  In  this 
instance  r/bbon  is  threaded  through  eyelets 
at  the  neck  edge  to  regulate  the  size.  If 
the  embroidery  is  not  used  beading  can  be 
arranged  over  the  edge  and  threaded  with 
ribbon  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  med¬ 
ium  size  is  1^4  yards  36  or  1  yardl  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  6499  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  34,  36,  3S,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure,  the  embroidery  pattern,  No. 


6499  Corset  Cover  with  Peplum, 
34  to  42  bust. 

467  Embroidery  Pattern- 


467,  in  one  sifce  only;  price  of  each  10 
cents. 

The  opera  or  auto  hood  shown  is  very 
useful  for  evening  wear  and  is  both  stylish 
and  becoming.  It  can  bo  worn  as  shown 
in  either  view,  the  scarf  ends  forming  a 
cape  or  being  brought  around  to  tie  in  the 
front.  Chiffon  cloth  is  the  material  shown 
in  the  Illustration  but  soft  thin  silks,  crepes 
and  all  materials  of  the  sort  are  appropri¬ 
ate.  The  rosettes  can  be  of  the  same  or 
of  ribbon  as  liked.  The  hood  consists  of 


one  piece,  which  is  plaited  and  gathered  to 
produce  an  effective  result.  There  are  ties 
attached  to  the  nock  edge  beneath  the 
rosettes.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
is  3%  yards  IS,  1%  yards  30  or  44  inches 
wide  with  3 Y2  yards  5  inches  wide  for  the 
rosettes.  The  pattern  6493  is  cut  in  one 
si’ze  only  ;  price  10  cents. 


Three  Home  Recipes. 

Noodles  with  Tomato  Sauce,  Italian 
Style. — Make  a  good  tomato  sauce,  flav¬ 
ored  with  one  onion,  medium  size, 
chopped  sweet  pepper  (green  is  best), 
grated  cheese,  olive  oil,  a  little  parsley 
and  some  salt.  Let  it  all  cook  up  well, 
then  pour  over  noodles  that  are  cooked 
and  well  drained.  Let  this  heat  up  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  serve. 

Stewed  Tomatoes,  Spanish  Style. — 
Fry  some  onions,  a  little  garlic  and 
some  sweet  peppers  in  pure  olive  oil 
until  tender;  then  add  sliced  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  salt  and  cook  until  done.  1  his  is 
very  appetizing. 

Cabbage  and  Mutton. — Fry  a  small 
piece  of  mutton  a  nice  brown  in  its  own 
fat,  free  from  skin,  add  salt  and  pepper, 
cover  with  water,  then  cook  until  tender, 
Put  in  some  sliced  cabbage  and  cook  un¬ 
til  done.  Beef  can  be  used  the  same 
way ;  any  cheap  piece  will  do,  such  as 
flank.  This  is  very  good,  and  much  more 
economical  than  bacon.  m.  g. 


About  Samp. — As  I  remember  when 
corn  was  ground  early  in  Fall  for  pud¬ 
dings,  coarse,  it  was  sifted  and  the  finer 
was  called  samp.  It  was  boiled  a  long 
time.  Field  corn  was  used  and  ground 
in  the  old  stone  mill.  Where  1  rn  is 
cracked  in  the  mills  nowadays,  I  think 
by  sifting  it  might  be  the  same.  a.  b. 

Cocoanut  Pudding.— One  cup  bread 
crumbs,  two-thirds  cup  sugar,  one-half 
cup  cocoanut,  two  eggs,  one  pint  milk, 
one  tablespoonful  butter,  one  teaspoonful 
vanilla.  Warm  milk  and  pour  over 
crumbs,  beat  the  sugar,  butter,  yolks, 
vanilla  and  cocoanut  together;  mix  with 
crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
done.  Whisk  the  whites  of  eggs  with 
three  tablespoonfuls  sugar  and  spread  on 
top.  Return  to  oven  and  brown.  Serve 
cold. 

Lentil  Soup.— Wash  one  pint  of  len¬ 
tils  and  soak  over  night.  Drain  in  the 
morning,  wash  and  put  in  a  soup  kettle 
with  two  quarts  of  stock  and  simmer 
for  nearly  two  hours.  Melt  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan,  add  a 
sliced  onion,  sprig  of  parsley,  sprig  of 
thyme  (or  savory)  and  a  bay  leaf.  Fry 
until  light  brown,  add  this  to  the  len¬ 
tils  and  simmer  for  a  half-hour  longer. 
Press  the  whole  through  a  puree  sieve, 
return  to  kettle,  boil  up  once,  add  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  dusting  of  pepper  and 
serve  with  squares  of  toasted  bread.  If 
thick  part  of  soup  settles  to  the  bottom, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  rubbed  into 
the  same  amount  of  butter. 


This 

is  the  trade¬ 
mark  which  is 
found  on  every 
bottle  of  the 
genuine 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

the  standard  Cod  Liver  Oil 
preparation  of  the  world. 
Nothing  equals  it  to  build  up 
the  weak  and  wasted  bodies 

Of  yOUng  and  Old.  All  Druggists 

Sond  lOo.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch- 
Book.  Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 
Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  sell  to 
the  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  to  set  up.  safe  delivery  insured 
Then,  after 

ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL 

we  refund  your 
money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

standard  for  fifty 
vears. 

Send  for  our 
Illustrated 
Stove  Book, 
and  our  Special 
Summer  Premium 
List,  both  free. 

Gold  Coin  Stove 
3  Oak  St.  Troy 


Intense  Black 

There  Is  one  sure  way 
to  get  the  deepest  fast 
black  in  cotton  dress  - 
goods  of  quality — 

Simpson-  Ed  dystone 
Solid  Black  Prints 

have  been  the  standard 
calicoes  for  over  65  years. 
Washing,  sunlight  or  per¬ 
spiration  will  not  move 
the  intense  unchangeable 
lustrous  color  from  these 
well-woven  cloths. 

If  your  dealer  hasn  ’t  Sim  pson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you. 

I  The  Eddyitone  Mf g.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Absolutely  safe.  Makes  and  bums  its  own 
gas.  Brilliant  500  candle  power  light. 

(-.Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  2  ernts  per 
week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.  W rite  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Iowa 

Arctic 

See  the  Heavy 
Cum  Toe  Cap 


The  Rochester  Radiator  will 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  doublethe  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  relund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  Write  for  booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace  St.,Rochester,N.Y. 


Price3  from 
$2  to  $12 

For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 

Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


See  the  “  Samson  * 
Extension  Heart 

Strong  at  the  Right  Places 

Do  you  want  your  arctics  to  wear?  Do  you 
want  your  arctics  to  last  and  not  break  out  at 
the  toe  or  heel?  Gold  Cross  Arctics  look  di  lTer- 
ent  and  are  different  from  others.  The  IO  W  A. 
Arctic  is  one  of  them.  It  is  just  as  good  as  it 
looks.  “Samson”  Extension  Heels  and  the 
Heavy  Gum  Toe  Caps  mean  better  wear. 
They  insure  strength  at  the  right  places. 

When  you  want  any  kind  of  a  rubber  boot  or 
shoe  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Gold 
Cross  Brand.  They  are  made  of  fine  rubber and 
are  always  the  best  for  the  money. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  promptly 
fitted  out. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  ^"£0(”atrh« 
Chicago  New  York  Boston  Cold  Cross 


Something  New  from  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  Is  the  most 
perfect— most  economical— most  satisfactory  stove. or  range  for  you  to  use 
— Your  money  back  if  it's  not.  Send  for  Catalog  Ko.  Ill ,  with  special  terms 
and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others. 


or  Time  Payments 


We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a 
Kalamazoo  in  her  home.  Yon  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash. 
Either  way— you  save  *5  to  *40  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We  make  it 
easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 

HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  ^ 


Kalamazoo^*S|Sj| 

Stove  Co.,  Mfgrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Freight 

Prepaid 


Direct  to  You 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

TWO  NEW  YORK  JERSEYS. 

Fig.  583  and  584,  show  a  registered 
Jersey  heifer  and  her  calf.  The  heifer 
is  King  Hugo’s  Wanda  212480.  She  was 
making  a  pound  of  butter  per  day  before 
she  was  two  years  old.  I  bought  her 
when  about  eight  months  old.  Her  sire, 
King  Hugo  Pogis  32504  is  a  son  of  the 
noted  King  of  St.  Lambert  15175,  who 
is  sire  of  about  30  cows  with  records 
from  20  pounds  to  25  pounds  12  ounces 
butter  in  seven  days.  Wanda’s  calf  was 
sired  by  Buttercup  Bonanza  82072,  thus 
making  him  very  rich  in  the  blood  of 
producing  ancestors.  His  name  is  King 
of  Hill  Crest.  He  has  been  shown  once 


KING  OF  IilLL  CREST.  Fig.  583. 


only,  viz. :  at  Morris,  N.  Y.,  when  a  few 
days  over  four  months  old.  and' compe¬ 
ting  against  calves  considerably  older, 
lie  won  first  prize.  The  dam  has  never 
been  shown,  as  she  thus  far  keeps  too 
thin  in  flesh,  her  food  going  to  milk. 
She  was  two  years  old  June  7,  1909, 
calved  in  May,  and  with  hill  pasture  and 
very  little  grain  made  a  pound  of  butter 
per  day  before  two  years  old.  She  is 
still  holding  out  well  and  when  mature 
promises  to  make  a  grand  cow.  She  is 
one  of  a  herd  of  ten  (the  others  are  all 
grade  Jerseys),  from  which  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  butter  for  private  customers,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  middleman.  Prices 
received  for  butter  from  January  1,  1909 
to  date  present,  have  ranged  from  29 
to  35  cents  per  pound,  averaging  almost 
31  cents.  The  skim-milk  is  fed  to  hogs 


matter  is  dumped  and  covered  closely  so 
that  very  little  ventilation  is  secured, 
certainly  it  would  not  be  a  proper  place 
to  keep  pigs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
pit  is  built  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
with  the  south  or  east  sides  mostly  open 
in  Summer  and  closed  only  by  a  cloth 
screen  in  cold  weather,  it  can  be  kept 
in  a  sanitary  condition  with  very  little 
trouble.  Only  horse  manure  should  be 
put  in  the  pit,  and  enough  pigs  should 
be  kept  to  prevent  the  manure  from 
heating.  I  would  not  compel  the  pigs 
to  remain  on  the  manure  all  the  time  in 
warm  weather.  Overlays  should  be 
made  large  enough  for  a  bed  for  all  the 
pigs.  These  overlays  can  be  laid  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  manure  if  necessary,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  whole  place 
in  as  sanitary  condition  as  possible.  A 
dry  bed  must  be  provided  at  all  times, 
and  the  whole  place  cleaned  out  fre¬ 
quently,  especially  during  warm  weather. 
There  is  much  more  danger  in  keeping 
pigs  on  horse  manure  in  warm  weather 
than  there  is  in  the  Winter.  If  possible, 
pigs  should  have  the  run  of  a  good  open 
air  yard  in  warm  weather,  and  by  us¬ 
ing  a  little  care  they  can  be  profitably 
kept  on  horse  manure  in  Winter. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Blackleg. 

Last  Spring  I  started  to  raise  four  calves. 
Holstein  grades.  They  were  fed  alike  all 
Summer;  all  were  kept  in  the  same  pasture 
and  all  appeared  to  be  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  One  morni'ng  about  two  weeks  ago, 
when  I  was  letting  the  calves  out  of  the 
stanchion,  I  noticed  that  the  head  of  one 
was  swollen  only  on  the  left  side,  and  under 
the  jaw  water  was  running  from  the  mouth 
and  eyes,  and  the  calf  breathed  as  if  it 
had  a  hard  cold.  In  a  short  time  the 
water  stopped  running  from  the  mouth 
and  began  running  from  the  nose.  The 
swelling  was  very  hard,  and  one  of  the 
hind  quarters  was  swollen.  This  too  was 
very  hard.  The  calf  did  not  appear  to  bo 
in  much  pain,  but  the  second  day  the  hind 
quarter  which  was  swollen  looked  bloodshot. 
The  calf  was  not  skinned  but  buried.  At 
this  time  the  calves  were  running  in  the 
meadows  days  and  kept  in  the  cow  barn 
nights.  They  were  all  fed  alike,  all  the 
sweet  cornstalks  they  would  eat  three 
times  a  day.  1  lost  one  last  Fall  in  much 
the  same  wav  and  have  heard  of  one  or 
two  others.  What  is  the  disease,  is  there 
a  cure,  and  is  it  contagious?  l.  w.  a. 

The  disease  is  blackleg,  and  it  is  con¬ 
tagions  and  virulent.  There  is  no  cure  for 
the  disease.  Give  the  calves  an  entiVe 
change  of  pasture  and  feed  lightly  so  as 


KING  HUGO’S  WANDA,  212480.  Fig.  584. 


and  calves  of  which  $88  worth  have  been 
sold  and  we  have  four  hogs  and  one  calf 
on  hand.  The  boy  holding  calf  has  been 
with  us  about  two  and  one-half  years, 
is  an  orphan  and  a  very  good  boy. 

New  York.  chas.  benington. 


KEEPING  PIGS  ON  MANURE. 

Is  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  young  pigs  shut 
up  in  a  manure  pit?  It  stirs  up  the 
manure,  but  how  about  the  pigs?  I  have 
heard  of  one  man  losing  three  lots  of  pigs 
kept  in  that  way,  and  then  he  gave  up  the 
practice.  I  was  about  to  try  it  hut  am 
dubious.  M. 

Bedford,  N.  Y. 

The  feasibility  of  the  plan  of  keep¬ 
ing  young  pigs  shut  up  in  a  manure  pit 
depends  entirely  upon  how  it  is  done. 
If  the  pit  is  an .  underground  hole  into 
which  all  kinds  of  manure  and  decayed 


to  keep  the  bowels  open.  It  will  be  wise 
to  at  once  have  all  of  the  cattle  under  one 
year  old  vaccinated  with  anti-blackleg  vic- 
eine.  Any  graduate  veterinarian  can  do 
this  for  you,  and  it  is  a  reliable  preventive 
measure.  a.  s.  a. 

Mean  Horse. 

I  have  a  very  bad  horse.  When  I  work 
it  steadily  I  can  handle  it,  but  when  it 
stands  idle  a  few  days  I  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  with  it.  It  kicks,  strikes  and 
plunges,  and  acts  so  mean  that  I  cannot 
do  anything  with  it.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  give  this  horse  to  make  nim  act  de¬ 
cently,  so  as  I  can  drive  it  and  get  rid  of 
him  ?  g.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  horse  is  young,  an  experienced 
horse  breaker  might  give  a  course  of 
training  which  would  “break”  him  to  act 
decently  in  harness.  It  does  not  pay  a 
farmer  to  fool  with  such  a  beast,  and'  we 
do  not  instruct  relative  to  “doping”  a  mean 
horse  so  that  he  can  he  sold.  If  he  is 
worked  hard  every  day  and  is  fed  sparelv 
he  doubtless  may  be  made  to  do  profitable 
work  during  the  remaining  work  season  of 
the  year ;  after  that  he  may  be  disposed 
of  for  what  he  will  bring  to  some  one  who 
likes  to  handle  such  fractious  animals. 

a.  s.  A. 


THE  HIGH  PRICES  OF  FEED 

SHOULD  MAKE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 


ERGO 


PURE 
PORTO  RICO 


MOLASSES 


When  Made  Part  of  the  Ration,  Reduces  Your 
Feed  Bill  25%  or  More,  Besides  Putting  Your  Stock 
in  the  Best  Possible  Condition,  Abolishes  Colic, 
Removes  Worms  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 

“ ERCO ”  is  high  testing  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  farm  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
Thousands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 

IV rite  for  booklet  giving  full  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Ill  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

Contains  ample  protein  and  produces  milk  at  lowest  cost. 

UNICORN  RATION  has  increased  the  milk  yield  of  our 
entire  herd  over  2  lbs,  of  milk  per  day,  with  a  gain  in 
weight  and  looks.  W.  E.  Ferguson,  Merrill,  Wis. 

Send  for  booklet  and  particulars.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

ice  Boars.  Gilts  Open,  or 
Pedigreed- St oc  k.  Narntsroi  i  - 
Enquire  C.  C.  MILLER,  1L  9,  Decatur.  1ml. 


BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  ami  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  fire 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  Do  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  ollieialiy  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-ERIESIAWS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  bull  and  heifer  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  list  which  will  please  you. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen  -Angus  Cattle 

Bulls  for  sale  from  12  to  14  mos.  old.  Sired  by 
Hal  of  Meadow  Brook,  84618,  whose  grandsire  was 
Lucies  Prince,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
International  for  three  years.  These  hulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred,  and  are  very  fine  individuals, 
smooth  and  low  down.  Good  enough  to  head  any 
herd.  For  prices,  address 

E.H.  HUTCHISON,  R.F.D.5, Xenia, Ohio 

ANGUS  CATTLE 

Hackney  and  trotting  bred  horses,  brood  mares, 
colts  and  fillies.  High  class  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.  DELAWARE  STOCK  FARM,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

I  AIIRFI  — REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

LnUlILL  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 

FARM 

Ynu  PonH  Affnirl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  ball  I  HIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

—Combination  and  Golden  Lad:  for 
sale,  16  cows,  13  heifers,  12  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa- 


DUROC  JERSEYSlred! 

set  Turkeys, 


butter  lines  ”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


JDJILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING.  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

QURflPQUIR C Q— YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWES 
Onl\Uronini;0  and  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 
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REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES, 

two  and  three  years  old,  for  sale.  Due  to 
lamb  in  March.  H.  B.  Covekt,  Lodi.  N.  Y. 


MULES 


yea 

Prices  Rig-hit— Mules  Right. 
Delaware  Stock  Farm, 
Meyer  A-  Son,  Ilridgeville,  I)el. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health 
to  children.  Safe.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Makes  an 
ideal  Christmas  gift.  Stallions  and  mares  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Complete  outfits.  Write  today  for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  free  catalogue  which  tells  all  about  them. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM,  DEPT.  S.  MARKHAM,  VA. 

RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  20  HEAD  OF  HIGH  CLASS 
REGISTERED 

PERGHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy,  bend  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marblednle,  Conn. 

Large  berkshires  at  high  wood— 

broad  heads.  Mature  aniniAlB  weigh  from  700  to  900  lbs. 
Special  offering  of  bred  hows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the 
litter  this  spring.  Write  for  booklet. 

H.  C.  &  H.  II.  HA  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

RegL  If  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains:  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
—  — -  Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown. Pa. 

Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow  .Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Minings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Wl  I.LOUGIIIIY  FARM, Gettysburg:, Pa. 

IMPORTATION  t'10  best:  large  improved 
imruniHIIUn  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

Worid’s  Best  Hog  *?«-,•„,«; 

will  be  bred  for  March  farrowing. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRES 

Good  yearlings  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

nHFVIflT  QHFFP-$100.00  buys  10  head.  Pure- 

ufl L i  I U  I  oncer  fired.  w.  SHRINER,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days’ 
trial.  K.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Illinois. 

-From  imported  stock.  Females 
cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


“Veterinary  Experience,” 

FDCC  A  100-page  illustrated  book  1 
rncc  Ur.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  A  guide  for 
every  emergency.  It’s  as  good  as  being 
a  Veterinary  to  have  this  book  and 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

For  external  and  Internal  use  for 
the  many  common  horse  ailments. 

Don’t  experiment.  GetTuttle’s  and 
be  sure.  Write  for  book. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

3  O  Beverly  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT  Vffi 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 


$3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


JAY  GELDER, 


Kanona.  N.  Y.  I  Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


COL.  GEO. 


GREAT  NEW  YEAR  AUCTION  SALE 

100— BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  AND  GERMAN  COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES-100 
Will  be  held  at  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO, 

■Wednesday,  (Tan.  12,  1910 . 

Sale  will  begin  at  10  o’clock  sharp,  rain  or  shine.  Bad  weather  no 
interference  as  sale  will  be  held  in  the  barn.  A  new  importation 
of  100  stallions  and  mares  will  arrive  on  the  S.S.  St.  Andrews  from 
Belgium  and  France  December  25.  1909.  This  will  he  one  of  the 
greatest  lots  that  have  ever  arrived  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock 
Farm,  which  has  attained  the  fame  of  handling  only  the  best.  At 
this  sale  will  be  offered,  besides  the  imported  horses,  a  lot  of  geld¬ 
ings  and  home-bred  mares.  Everybody  interested  in  draft 
horses  should  attend  this  sale.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  for  a  fine  illustrated  catalogue  which  will  be  out  three 
weeks  before  the  sale.  All  trains  met  at  station  with  free  convey¬ 
ance  to  and  from  the  farm.  Newark,  Ohio,  is  centrally  located  in 
tlie  state  and  your  ticket  agent  can  easily  tell  you  how  to  arrive 
here  either  by  steam  or  electric  cars. 

W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  of  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  F.  W.  ANDREWS,  Auctioneer,  Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  651  W. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  SOIL  FERTILITY. 

Good  Crops  Chase  the  Cow. 

Early  in  the  season  we  began  to  see 
reports  in  the  papers  that  crops  were 
short,  and  that  farm  animals  would  be 
cheap  this  Fall,  because  many  farmers 
would  not  have  nearly  enough  fodder 
to  winter  their  usual  number.  But  those 
who  have  looked  for  cheap  horses  or 
cheap  cows  have  looked  in  vain.  A  good 
big  young  farm  horse  brings  $200  just 
as  readily  now  as  he  did  last  Spring, 
before  the  crops  were  in  the  ground,  and 
milch  cows  seem  to  be  trying  to  emulate 
the  one  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  and  “jump 
over  the  moon,”  so  far  as  prices  go. 

It  does  seem  a  little  queer  about 
horses:  I  think  it  was  about  12  years 
ago  that  I  sold  a  splendid  eight-year-old 
1,200-pound  farm  horse  for  $100.  At  that 
time  we  were  told  that  horses  would 
never  be  high  again.  Bicycles,  automo¬ 
biles,  and  electric  cars,  to  say  nothing  of 
gas  engines,  were  to  drive  horses  off  the 
face  of  the  earth — excepting  the  few 
that  the  farmers  would  use.  Well,  that 
same  eight-year-old  horse  that  I  sold  for 
$100  12  years  ago  sold  for  $100  in  his 
20-year-old  form  last  year,  and  the  man 
who  bought  him  knew  his  age  at  that. 
I  think  that  the  reason  for  the  seeming 
absurd  price  of  horses  is  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  growing  at  a  tremendous 
pace,  but  like  some  colts,  it  is  growing 
“one  end  at  a  time.”  That  is,  most  of 
the  immigrants  and  a  good  many  of  the 
farm-raised  men  have  gone  into  the 
manufacturing  centres,  and  have' left  the 
comparatively  few  farmers  to  “feed  the 
multitude.”  It  is  true  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  turned  out  all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  help  the  farmer,  but  these 
machines  are  mostly  operated  by  horse 
power,  so  that  on  a  farm  that  used  to 
keep  two  or  three  horses  we  now  find 
five  or  six,  and  the  funny  thing  about 
this  keeping  of  a  lot  of  animals  on  a 
farm  is,  that  the  more  one  keeps  the 
more  one  can  keep. 

Just  as  the  oats  were  getting  ripe,  I 
took  a  little  trip  through  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  I  went  through  a 
beautiful  country  much  more  level  and 
nice-looking  than  our  own  old  humpty- 
dumpty  Madison  County,  but  when  I  be¬ 
gan  to  see  fewer  cows,  I  began  to  look 
in  vain  for  good  crops.  I  saw  broad 
fields  of  oats  being  cut  with  a  mowing 
machine  because  they  were  too  short  for 
the  binder.  Great  level  fields  of  corn  no 
higher  than  the  oats  grow,  up  in  the  cow 
country,  and  potato  fields  that  I  took  to 
be  late  beans  because  the  tops  were  so 
small.  Now  I  honestly  believe  that  the 
land  there  was  naturally  a  great  deal 
better  than  our  own,  but  it  is  getting 
“run  out.”  Some  of  it  is  being  sapped 
of  its  natural  fertility,  but  more  has  lost 
its  humus,  and  is  in  a  poor  mechanical 
state.  While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
soils  may  be  kept  up  and  improved  by 
the  use  of  chemicals  and  clovers,  you 
will  find  a  mighty  few  men  who  are  do¬ 
ing  it.  The  great  mass  of  the  farmers 
dislike  to  spend  money.  The  majority 
of  them  have  been  brought  up  with  the 
idea  that  a  “dollar  saved  is  a  dollar 
earned,”  and  while  they  do  buy  some 
chemical  fertilizers  they  do  not  buy 
nearly  as  much  as  they  sell  in  the  form 
of  “monev  crops.” 

Then,  too,  the  average  farmer  hates 
to  raise  a  crop  to  plow  under  for  fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  looks  too  much  like  doing  a 
lot  of  work  for  nothing,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  plow 
down  green  crops  to  furnish  humus  to 
the  soil  if  the  animal  manures  are  not 
used.  Yet  supposing  that  a  man  buys  a 
farm  and  goes  deeply  in  debt.  The 
chances  are  one  hundred  to  one  that  he 
will  raise  a  crop  of  something  to  sell 
and  bring  in  some  ready  cash,  instead  of 
fitting  a  field  nicely,  sowing  it  with 
clover  that  costs  from  $8  to  $12  a  bushel 
— and  then  plowing  down  the  clover. 
This  man  may  know  just  as  well  as  T. 
E.  Martin  or  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  that  the  soil  needs  the  clover,  but  he 
must  live,  and  he  thinks  that  he  must 
pay  for  his  farm.  So  he  keeps  on  selling 
all  the  crops  he  can  raise  this  year,  and 
promising  to  plow  down  some  clover 
next  year,  until  by  the  time  he  actually 
gets  ready  to  plow  down  the  clover  he 
finds  that  it  is  too  late,  and  he  can  raise 
no  clover  to  plow. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  a  young 
man  who  bought  a  dairy  farm  on  a  con¬ 
tract,  all  stocked  with  cows.  One-half 
of  the  man’s  dividends  at  the  milk  sta¬ 
tion  every  month  goes  towards  paying  for 
the  farm.  He  is  keeping  all  the  cows  he 
can,  and  buying  a  good  deal  of  feed  to 
produce  more  milk.  Every  month  the 
debt  gets  a  little  smaller  and  he 
keeps  encouraged  to  reduce  it  still 
more.  You  see  he  is  just  as  anxious 
to  pay  for  his  farm  as  tl  e  other  man, 
but  while  the  first  is  steadily  seraph  g 
off  and  robbing  the  soil  the  last  is  just 
as  steadily  storing  up  fertility. 

Probably  both  of  these  men  will  pay 
for  their  farms,  and  when  they  are  paid 


for  the  first  will  own  a  miniature  desert 
and  the  last  will  own  a  rich  valuable 
farm.  But  what  has  all  this  got  to  do 
with  short  hay  crops  and  cheap  cows? 
It  has  got  just  this  to  do  with  it.  Where 
the  cows  are  the  crop  is  not  short.  It 
is  the  man  who  has  no  cows  who  has 
the  short  crop.  I  bought  a  new  corn 
binder  this  Fall  and  an  “International” 
man  came  to  get  it  working.  He  seemed 
a  little  surprised  at  .the  size  of  the  corn, 
and  carried  off  a  section  of  a  14-foot 
stalk  as  a  “souvenir.”  This  man  told  me 
that  his  people  had  more  trouble  with 
corn  harvesters  right  here  in  central 
New  York  than  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  “You  see,”  he  said,  “you  fellows 
put  a  crop  of  corn  in  your  silos,  and 
then  haul  it  right  back  again  on  the  field 
next  Winter,  and  a  lot  of  mill  feed 
mixed  with  it,  to  raise*  a  bigger  crop 
next  year,  until  Heaven  only  knows  how 
big  your  corn  will  grow.”  So  it  is  no 
wonder,  with  the  hay  sticking  out  of  the 
“swallow  holes”  in  the  peak  of  the  barn, 
the  silo  snapping  a  hoop  now  and  then, 
and  milk  gone  to  nine  cents  a  quart  in 
New  York,  that  the  hill  “cow  farmer” 
laughs  when  people  come  around  and 
begin  to  talk  about  cheap  cows. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


PLAIN  TALK  FOR  HEN  MEN. 

Will  you  toll  mo  how  to  feed  chickons 
to  get  the  best  results  in  eggs?  Should  the 
food  be  the  same  in  Winter  and  Summer? 
I  know  my  father  fed  hot  breakfasts  to  his 
chickens  in  Winter,  hut  do  not  remember 
just  what.  Also  are  White  Leghorns  the 
best  chickens  for  laying?  If  not,  what 
breed  is  best?  E.  L.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

There  are  many  different  methods  of 
feeding  laying  hens  to  get  .the  “best  re¬ 
sults,”  but  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  say  that  any,  one  of  them  is  “best,” 
as  the  breed,  condition  of  the  fowls 
and  the  environment  in  which  they  are 
kept  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  the  best  method  can  be  deter¬ 
mined.  One  of  the  best  methods  prac¬ 
ticed  at  the  present  time  and  advocated 
by  Prof.  Rice,  of  Cornell  University,  is 
as  follows :  Keep  five  hoppers  before 
the  fowls  all  the  time.  One  hopper 
contains  grit,  another  crushed  oyster 
shells,  another  charcoal,  another  ground 
beef  scrap  and  another  contains  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn- 
meal,  wheat  bran,  red  dog  (middlings) 
and  beef  scrap.  Buy  the  best  beef  scrap 
you  can  get,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  use 
an  inferior  brand.  Fresh  water  is  also 
within  reach  at  all  times,  but  the  water 
pan  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  from  the  feed  hoppers,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  fowls  exercise. 
In  addition  to  this  a  good  feed  of 
whole  grain,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley 


or  buckwheat  is  scattered  in  the  litter 
an  hour  before  dark  in  the  afternoon, 
enough  being  fed  in  this  way  so  that 
some  will  remain  on  the  floor  to  induce 
early  exercise  the  following  morning. 
Some  kind  of  green  food  must  also  be 
supplied  in  Winter,  either  mangel  wur- 
zels,  cut  clover  or  Alfalfa,  or  even 
sprouted  oats  will  do  if  nothing  better 
is  available.  Of  course  in  Summer  the 
fowls  should  be  given  free  range  where 
they  can  get  plenty  of  grass.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  to  feed  part  whole  grain  and 
part  ground  feed.  An  exclusive  ration 
of  either  has  generally  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Do  not  feed  a  hot  breakfast 
if  you  want  eggs  in  the  Winter.  If 
given  a  chance,  the  fowls  will  eat  so 
much  of  this  hot  mash  in  the  morning 
that  they  will  sit  down  or  stand  around 
on  one  foot  the  rest  of  the  day.  If  a 
warm  mash  is  given  at  all  it  should  be 
at  noon  and  then  feed  only  what  will 
be  eaten  up  clean  in  10  or  15  minutes. 
Remember  that  the  laying  hen  is  the 
active  hen,  and  we  must  encourage  the 
hens  to  scratch  rather  than  keep  from 
it.  Keep  the  floor  covered  from  four  to 
six  inches  deep  with  straw  or  chaff,  and 
renew  as  often  as  it  becomes  soiled  or 
damp.  Look  the  hens  over  for  lice 
occasionally,  and  if  any  are  found  give 
them  a  good  dusting  with  insect 
powder,  and  provide  a  dust  bath  by 
placing  a  box  of  sand  or  road  dust 
near  the  window  for  the  fowls  to  dust 
in.  Be  careful  not  to  place  too  many 
birds  in  one  house  or  coop,  as  over¬ 
crowding  will  cause  loss  every  time. 
Avoid  draughts  in  the  house  and  allow 
plenty  of  fresh  air  to  enter  through 
muslin  cloth  curtains  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  house  only,  which  should  be  the 
■south  or  east  side.  White  Leghorns  are 
considered  as  good  layers  as  any  va¬ 
riety  if  located  where  they  can  have  free 
range,  but  much  depends  upon  the  strain 
of  blood  you  happen  to  get.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  different 
strains  of  the  same  breed  as  there  is 
between  the  different  breeds. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


“I  have  here  a  poem.”  “Is  it  a  poem 
of  any  serious  purposes?”  inquired  the 
editor  of  the  Highbrow  Magazine.  “Yes, 
sir;  it  was  written  to  pay  a  wash  bill 
with.” — Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

Friend:  “When  Bilford  went  West 
he  told  me  that  as  soon  as  he  had  settled 
down  and  pulled  himself  together  he 
would  write  to  me,  but  I  have  never 
heard  from  him.”  Native:  “Bilford  was 
blown  up  in  an  explosion  of  dynamite 
three  months  ago.  He  may  have  settled 
down,  but  I  don’t  believe  he  has  pulled 
himself  together  yet.” — Tit-Bits. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

First— Always  Best— Cheapest  ■ 

For  Thirty  Years 

The  World’s  Standard 

As  much  better  than  other  separators 
as  other  separators  are  better  than 
gravity  creamers. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  1910  Latest  Improved  SZacMseg. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


This 
Horse 
was  Doped 

An  honest  farmer  who 
not  horsewiso  bought 
at,  auction.  The  horse 
went  all  right  at  the  sale,  but 
toppled  over  on  the  way  home. 
He  had  been  doped.  As  a  result  of 
this  farmer's  lack  of  horse  knowledge 
$150.00  of  good,  hard-earned  money  was  lost. 
It  might  have  beensaved  had  this  farmerread 
“  Horse  Secrets,”  telling  the  tricks  and 
dopes  used  by  “gyps,”  peddlers  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  traders.  The  facts  it  contains  will  put 
you  on  guard  when  buying,  selling  or  trading. 
Not  only  is  it  a  handbook  exposing 
the  shady  side  of  the  horse  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  also  instructs  you 
in  the  secret  knowledge 
and  methods  practiced 
by  reputable  horse¬ 
men.  We  give  this 
book  with  a  5  year’s 
subscription  to  FARM 
JOURNAL.  It  is  not 
sold  separately. 


"Horse  Secrets”  and  Farm  Journal,  5  years,  $1.00 

FARM  JOURNAL  —  well,  you  know  it. 
Nearly  every  other  good  farmer  takes  it.  You 
ought  to.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  editors  : 

Wilmer  Atkinson,  Jacob  Biggie,  author  of  the 
famous  Biggie  Books,  of  which  nearly  200,000 
copies  have  already  been  sold.  Walter  E.  An¬ 
drews,  William  W.  Polk,  Emma  J.  Gussman,  E. 

L.  Vincent,  Hollister  Sage,  Michael  K.  Boyer, 
Abby  Speakman,  A.  H.  Throckmorton,  D.  C. 
Curtis,  Dr.  St.  John,  E.  R.  Jinnette,  D.  E.  Lyon, 
and  others  who  speak  with  authority  in  their 
departments  which  cater  to  the  real  interests  of 
progressive  farm  life. 

If  you  write  for  “Horse  Secrets”  and  FARM 
JOURNAL  in  ten  days,  we  will  send  you  our 
“Poor  Richard  Revived,”  a  splendid  48  page 
farm  almanac  for  1910.  , 


FARM  JOURNAL,  1 094  R^ce  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

O  (JINN’S 

OINTMENT 

Note  the  sign.  Price  S 1  -OO  per 

Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.V. 


DO  YOU  own  any  cows?  If  you  do,  you  own  them  for  the  profit  there  is 
in  them  for  yon.  You  keep  two — five — or  a  dozen  cows,  and  your 
object  is  to  make  money. 

Then,  with  the  present  price  of  butter  and  milk,  why  not  make  all  the  money 
you  can? 

Why  not  do  it  with  as  little  labor  as  possible? 

Did  you  ever  figure  out  that  you  could  keep  double  the  number  of  cows 
that  you  now  keep  with  practically  no  increase  in  labor — that  you  could  more 
than  double  your  profits,  and  that  you  could  make  more  money  out  of  each 
individual  cow  if  you  went  at  it  in  the  right  way — that  is 


The  IHC 

Cream  Harvester  Way 


With  one  of  these  machines  you  skim  milk  at  milking-time  ancl  have  done  with  the  whole  operation.  Cream  ready 
for  market — sweet,  appetizing  milk  ready  for  the  calves  or  pigs  while  it  is  still  warm.  Only  one  can  of  cream  instead  of 
a  dozen  cans  of  milk  to  haul  to  the  creamery.  You  do  not  have  a  great  number  of  pans  and  crocks  to  wash  twice  a  day. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  labor  saving.  It  is  the  modern  way  of  dairying.  It  means  more  than  double  profits, 
because  you  get  all  the  cream;  you  cannot  get  it  all  by  hand-skimming.  There  is  not  even  a  trace  of  cream  left  in 
the  milk  when  separated  with  an  IHC  Cream  Harvester. 

I  H  C  Cream  Harvesters  are  of  two  styles — chain  drive  and  gear  drive — each  made  in  four  sizes.  It  will  pay  you 
to  look  into  the  matter  and  see  what  extra  profits  one  of  these  machines  will  bring  you.  Call  on  the  International 
agent  of  your  town  and  get  a  catalogue.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  for  further  information. 


lore 
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THE  AMERICAN  MILCH  GOAT. 

For  six  years  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  milch  goat  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  always  predicted  that 
in  time,  and  not  a  very  long  time,  either, 
we  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  must  depend  on  the  goat  for  a 
large  part  of  our  milk  supply.  The  milk 
famine  of  to-day  is  not  for  the  reason 
that  the  supply  is  smaller  than  a  few 
years  ago,  but  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  dairy  produce. 
People  in  our  large  cities  have  taken  up 
the  habit  of  drinking  milk  in  the  last 
few  years  who  hardly  knew  the  taste 
of  it  five  years  ago.  It  is  a  standing 
joke  that  a  goat  can  be  kept  on  toma¬ 
to  cans,  cobblestones  and  such  dainty 
kinds  of  food,  but  that  is  all  paper 
talk.  A  goat  to  produce  a  good  supply 
of  pure  milk  needs  the  same  care  we 
give  a  good  dairy  cow,  and  above  all 
things  a  good  dry  place  to  sleep,  and 
their  hay  should  be  kept  in  a  rack  so 
they  will  have  to  climb  for  it.  as  it  is 
their  nature  to  reach  up  for  their  food. 
If  your  pasture  has  no  big  rock  for 
them  to  sleep  on  a  few  good-sized 
wooden  boxes  set  around  in  the  pasture 
will  he  used  by  the  goats  for  a  place 
to  take  their  nap.  The  main  reason 
why  the  goat  industry  will  grow  is  the 
large  number  that  can  be  wintered  on 
so  small  amount  of  feed.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  I  think  it  is  safe  to  figure  that 
six  goats  can  be  kept  on  the  same  food 
through  the  Winter  as  one  dairy  cow. 
and  a  herd  can  be  arranged  so  that  half 
are  fresh  all  the  time,  as  they  can  be 
fresh  twice  a  year,  and  then  give  them 
plenty  of  time  dry. 

The  average  goat  gives  about  2l/2 
quarts  per  day,  so  the  six  would  give 
15  quarts;  the  wholesale  price  in  cities 
where  it  is  sold  is  20  cents  a  quart 
and  the  retail  25.  You  can 'plainly  see 
that  it  is  a  profitable  industry.  Have 
you  a  cow  that  is  returning  you  $3  per 


burg  buck  a  good  herd  of  milkers 
could  be  bred.  Don't  laugh  at  the  goat 
industry  until  you  look  carefully  into  it 
and  find  the  joke.  I  am  a  traveling 
man,  and  have  had  a  chance  to  study 
different  herds  and  see  what  others  are 
doing,  and  have  compared  them  with 
my  own  little  experience,  and  expect 
some  day  in  the  near  future  to  get  in 
the  business  to  stay. 

Maine.  chas.  h.  williams. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HOG. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  the  Berkshire, 
both  from  tradition  and  those  pub¬ 
lished,  describe  the  breed  as  very  large 
and  of  a  sandy  or  reddish  brown  color, 
spotted  with  black.  While  this  is  very 
unlike  the  Berkshire  as  we  know  it,  it 
proves  they  were  an  established  breed 
over  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  for 
tradition  tells  us  that  about  1785  im¬ 
provements  were  begun  upon  the  orig¬ 
inal  stock,  with  crosses  from  Chinese 
and  Siamese  swine,  and  by  this  means 
and  by  careful  selection  the  breed  was 
refined  and  established,  with  certain 
well-defined  characteristics  that  distin¬ 
guished  it  and  gave  it  that  lead  which  it 
still  holds.  From  1820  to  1830  the  Berk¬ 
shire  was  very  much  improved  by  Lord 
Barrington,  who  devoted  much  time  and 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  judgment  to  de¬ 
veloping  what  was  even  then  the  most 
popular  breed  in  England,  and  most 
English  Berkshires  trace  their  ancestry 
to  stock  of  his  breeding.  The  late  Mr. 
A.  B.  Allen,  who  was  authority  on  such 
subjects,  stated  that  the  first  importation 
of  Berkshires  into  the  United  States 
was  made  in  1832  by  John  Brentnall,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  a  few  years  later  Bc.gg 
&  Wait  of  Orange  Co.,  New  York,  be¬ 
gan  importing  largely  and  engaged  ex¬ 
tensively  in  raising  and  shipping  the 
breed  throughout  the  great  corn-produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  West.  They  became 
very  popular  in  the  corn  belt,  and  fancy 


A  BUNCH  OF  GOATS  ON  AN  ALABAMA  FARM.  Fig.  585. 


day?  There  are  a  few  full-blood  Tog- 
genburg  goats  in  this  country,  and  they 
have  been  bred  for  the  milk  standard 
so  they  give  as  high  as  four  quarts  per 
day,  and  I  have  heard  of  one  that  gave 
five  quarts  per  day  at  three  milkings,  but 
ZV2  is  a  safe  figure  to  count  on.  An¬ 
other  point  well  worth  considering  is 
that  a  goat  is  rarely  if  ever  sick,  and  I 
believe  immune  from  tuberculosis.  If 
you  wish  to  reduce  your  herd  you  will 
have  to  kill  them  off,  for  it  will  never 
pay  to  wait  for  them  to  die ;  you  might 
not  live  long  enough. 

Goats’  milk  is  recommended  by  all  the 
best  doctors  for  babies  and  sick  peo¬ 
ple.  Wherever  it  can  be  obtained  ask 
jour  family  doctor  what  he  thinks  of 
it.  I  bought  a  native  doe  for  the  milk 
for  my  little  girl  after  she  had  a  bad 
case  of  pneumonia,  and  she  did  so  well 
and  got  better  so  much  faster  than  on 
cow’s  milk  that  it  awakened  my  interest 
in  the  goat.  I  crossed  my  native  doe 
with  a  full-blooded  buck,  and  at  that 
kidding  she  gave  about  2^2  quarts  per 
daj’.  As  luck  would  have  it  the  kids 
were  bucks.  The  next  time  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  luck,  and  only  got  one  kid,  but  that 
was  a  doe.  They  almost  always  have 
two  kids  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  four,  but  that  is  rare. 

I  "bred  the  kid  when  she  was  nine 
months  old  to  the  same  buck ;  a  thing 
I  do  not  approve  is  inbreeding,  but  in 
this  case  there  seemed  no  other  way. 
When  she  dropped  her  kids,  she  gave  a 
very  little  more  than  the  native  goat, 
but  not  what  I  hoped  for.  From  my 
experience  and  what  I  have  learned  by 
careful  study  in  and  around  the  large 
cities  in  New  York  State,  also  New 
Jersej%  I  believe  a  number  of  good 
American  milch  goats  could  be  picked 
up  from  the  Italians,  who  seem  to  be  the 
most  learned  in  producing  a  good  milker, 
for  about  $10  per  head,  and  from  them 
to  start  on  with  a  full-blooded  Toggen- 


prices  were  paid  for  them,  individual 
specimens  having  sold  there  for  more 
money  than  it  takes  to  buy  a  good-sized 
farm  in  the  Eastern  States.  They  were 
found  very  valuable  for  crossing  on  and 
improving  the  quality  of  all  other  breeds 
of  swine,  so  in  the  early  days,  as  at  the 
present  time,  the  Berkshire  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  farmers  and  breeders 
of  the  Middle  West.  Its  success  has 
come  largely  through  the  fact  that  its 
promoters  have  been  men  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  which  has  enabled  them  to  develop 
those  essential  points  that  go  to  make 
a  perfect  animal  with  the  power  to 
breed  up  and  on. 

The  characteristic  markings  of  the 
Berkshire  of  the  present  are  as  follows : 
Color,  black  with  white  in  face,  on  feet 
and  end  of  tail ;  white  in  other  places  is 
undesirable  but  is  no  indication  of  im¬ 
purity  of  blood.  The  face  should  be 
short  and  well  dished,  broad  between 
the  eyes;  ears  small  and  upright,  or 
carried  slightly  forward,  chest  deep  and 
full,  back  broad  and  slightly  arched,  ribs 
well  sprung,  hams  and  shoulders  deep 
and  broad,  legs  short  and  strong  and 


set  well  apart ;  feet  small  with  clear 
tough  hoofs;  tail  slender  indicative  of 
fineness  of  bone ;  general  appearance 
stylish  and  imposing.  The  flesh  of  the 
Berkshire  is  of  the  very  finest  quality; 
no  matter  how  fat  you  make  them  there 
is  always  a  good  portion  of  lean  meat 
nicely  marbled  in  with  the  fat,  and  this 
quality  is  what  makes  them  such  a  fav¬ 
orite  with  the  market  men.  The  Berk¬ 
shire  sows  are  very  quiet,  make  the 
best  of  mothers,  and  almost  invariably 
are  prolific  breeders.  They  are  easy 
keepers.  We  have  frequently  sold  the 
shotes  in  the  market,  right  out  of  the 
orchard  without  any  finishing  with 
grain,  which  with  the  present  high  price 
of  all  grain  feeds  is  quite  a  saving  in 
the  cost  of  production.  They  will  almost 
invariably  make  a  pound  of  pork  cheap¬ 
er  than  any  other  breed,  and  will  fatten 
readily  at  any  age,  and  dress  more 
meat  to  the  hundred  live  weight  than 
most  other  breeds.  There  are  some 
strains  or  families  that  make  very  heavy 
weights  when  mature.  a.  h.  prince. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“I  see  a  college  professor  claims  that 
Chaucer  will  outlive  Shakespeare." 
“Well,  of  all  the  ignorance!  Both  of 
them  fellers  have  been  dead  for  three 
hundred  years.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

He :  “I  want  you  to  understand  that  I 
won’t  play  second  fiddle  to  any.  man,” 
She:  “All  right.  You  can  play  the 
drum.”  He:  *The  drum?”  She:  “In 
other  words,  beat  it.” — Philadelphia 
Record. 

“George !”  she  screamed,  “my  neck.” 
“What’s  the  matter?”  “There’s  a  pilla- 

cutter” -  “A  what?”  “A  taopekiller  !” 

“What  in  the  world  do  you  mean?” 
“Oh,  dear !”  she  moaned  as  she  clutched 
him  frantically.  “A.  kitterpaller !  You 
know,  George,  a  patterkiller !”  “Oh !” 
said  George,  with  evident  relief,  and  he 
proceeded  to  brush  the  future  butterfly 
away. — Melbourne  Leader. 


Not  Alike 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators  are  unlike  all  others. 

Common  separators  have  heavy,  com- 
plicated,  side-tipping  bowls  that  are  hard 
to  handle,  hard  to  wash,  sure  to 
lose  their  balance,  sure  to  get 
shaky.  Then  they  waste  cream, 
run  hard,  wear  out.  That  is 
because  common  separators  are 
built  wrong. 

Sharpies  Daily  Tubular 
bowls  are  light,  simple,  sani¬ 
tary,  easy  to  clean, self-balan¬ 
cing,  always  run  easy, 
are  guaranteed  for¬ 
ever.  That  is  because 
Tubular  bowls  are  built 
I  right  —  hang  like  a 
plumb  bob  below  a 
single  practically 
frictionless  ball 
bearing.  Pat¬ 
ented.  Cannot 
be  imitated. 

Tubulars  are  the  only 
modern  separators  —  The 
World’s  Best.  Made  in  the 
world’s  biggest  separator 
factory  by  America’s  old¬ 
est  separator  concern. 
Branch  factories  in  Cana¬ 
da  and  Germany.  Tubulars 
probably  replace 
more  common  separ¬ 
ators  every  year  than 
any  one  maker  of 
such  machines  sells. 
Sales  easily  exceed, 
most,  if  not  all, 
others 
combined. 
Write  for 
Catalogue 
No. 153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO„ 

WEST  CHESTER,  I»A. 

Chicago,  III.,  Snn  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore* 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular,  World’s  Best 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Hays  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  (iO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


Your  Stock  Fairly  BEG 
for  COOKED  Feed 

They  need  its  warming,  strengthening,  fattening  power.  Cooked  food  tastes  as  good,  is  as  good 
for  them  as  for  you.  More  easily  digested,  quicker  assimilated  and  has  double  tlxe  fattening 
power  of  raw  food.  Costs  little  and  makes  money  for  you.  Try  it.  Buy  a 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKER 


Hog  Cholera  anti 
other  atock  dlscas-  \ 
es  unknown  where 
Heeaen  Cookers 
are  used. 

The  Heoson  is  the  simplest, 
Btrongest,  easiest  operated  of  all 
Cookers.  Heats  up  quickly; 

burns  any  fuel. 
Lasts  forever.  Only 
two  parts ;  cast  iron 
kettle  and  seamless 
sheet  steel  jacket. 
Sets  right  on  tho 
ground— anywhere  ; 
requires  no  founda¬ 
tion.  All  sizes,  15 
to  75  gallons,  full 
m  e  a  s  uro  guaran¬ 
teed.  ( 

Prices  Low 

Qniek  ihipmont*. 


fi 


Besides  cooking  feed  for  cattle,  hogs,  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
oultry,  etc.,  is  invaluable  for  boiling  syrup,  rendering  lard, 
eating  water,  making  soap,  scalding  hogs,  etc. 

Get  a  Heesen— you  need  it. 


Try  One  IO 
Days  FREE 


!$■ 

1 


Write  and  learn 
how  you  can  try  a 
Heesen  Cooker  for 
ten  days  free— any 
size.  Investigate 
for  your  stock’s 
sake.  Postal  briugs 
full  information. 

HEESEN  BROS. 
&  COMPANY. 
Box  51 

Tecnmseb.MIcb. 


Keep  It  Off  The  Cows 
Put  It  On  The  Fields 


No  matter  how  hard  you  try  you  can’t  make  an  old  stable  with  dirt  floors 
wd  wood  partitions  sanitary— you  can’t  keep  it  clean  and  sweet  Wood  parti¬ 
tions  gather  dust  and  diseaso  germs.  Dirt  floors  with  their  tramped-in  filth 
should  never  come  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  your  milk  pail.  When  a  cow  gets  off 
her  feed  and  her  milk  yield  falls  below  normal,  look  to  your  stable.  It  may  be 
as  clean  as  you  can  make  it;  but  that  may  not  be  clean  enough.  Equip  your  stables 

The  LoudenWay 

then  profits  will  not  fall  off.  The  cow  that  is  best  treated  gives  the  most 
milk — the  best  milk — the  richest  milk.  She  has  a  heap  of  cow  sense.  She 
appreciates  light  and  air,  and  she  will  see  that  you  get  your  money  back 
for  making  her  home  modern.  If  you  will  put  a  Loudon  Llttor 
Carrier  to  work  behind  her,  your  boys  or  your  man  will  clean  the 
barns  in  less  time  and  with  less  labor.  We  have  been  fitting  up  barns 
for  50  years.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  experience  by 
suggesting  what  you  need  for  yours,  without  any  expense  to  you.  Send  for 
catalog,  tell  number  of  cows  you  have  and  submit  rough  sketch  of  stable. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY.  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


WILDERS  SSfflSB  STANCH  ION 


Open  or  Shut — It’s  Always  Locked 

Stays  where  you  put  it — and  easily  “put”  without  taking  off  your 
gloves  or  mittens.  Only  smooth,  polished  hardwood  touches  the  ani¬ 
mal —  nometal.no  splinters  —  yet  the  steel  latch,  the  blind  bolts  and 
the  solid  construction  make  it  the  STRONGEST,  SAFEST  and  MOST 
DURABLE  Stanchion  at  any  price.  The  most  convenient  fastening  for 
you  —  the  most  comfortable  for  your  cows.  Keeps  your  stable  clean, 
saves  feed,  saves  your  time  and  means  SOLID  SATISFACTION  all 
year  round  — summer  and  winter.  Money  back  if  you  say  so. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  factory  price  to  you. 

WILDER  STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

B0X33,  Monroe  Mich. 


1909. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  headi- g  wo  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  detlnite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  Of  foods.  By  ‘  protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  while  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  ‘‘narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
— a  "wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


Rations  with  Mixed  Hay  and  Stalks. 

Will  you  give  me  what  you  consider  the 
best  balanced  ration  for  a  Jersey  and 
Ilolstein  cow,  where  we  have  all  the  corn¬ 
stalks  and  mixed  hay  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired?  Also  with  the  same  roughage  the 
best  grains  to  use,  and  quantities,  with 
dry  brewers’  grains  and  wet  brewers’  grains. 
Please  give  the  rations  separate,  o.  w.  L. 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

The  best  ration  that  I  have  found  for 
feeding  with  mixed  hay  and  cornstalks 
is  composed  of  five  pounds  of  Ajax 
flakes  or  dried  distillers’  grains,  two 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  one 
pound  of  O.  P.  oil  meal.  For  the  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  ration  I  would  suggest  the 
following :  four  pounds  dry  brewers’ 
grains,  four  pounds  hominy  chop,  25 
pounds  wet  brewers’  grains  and  all  the 
cut  cornstalks  and  mixed  hay  the  cows 
will  eat.  c.  s.  greene. 

A  Ration  for  Butter. 

Will  you  suggest  grain  ration  for  butter, 
to  feed  with  Timothy,  clover  and  mangels? 
We  have  barley,  oats  and  corn,  home  grown  ; 
can  get  cotton  seed  at  $35  per  ton. 

Waterville,  Me. 

Here  is  a  ration  containing  the  feeds 
you  mention  which,  although  a  little  too 
wide,  will  produce  a  large  amount  of 
butter  if  fed  judiciously  to  good  cows. 

Digestible 

Feeding  Dry  Carbohydrates 


stuff. 

matter.  Trotein. 

and 

fat. 

12 

lbs. 

clover  bay 

10.2 

.816 

4.752 

5 

lbs. 

Timothy  bay 

4.35 

.14 

2.325 

20 

lbs. 

mangels. 

2.25 

.22 

1.12 

4 

lbs. 

corn  and  cob 

meal  3.4 

.176 

2.66 

2 

lbs. 

barlev  meal 

1.78 

.174 

1 .384 

2 

lbs. 

ground  oats 

1.78 

1.84 

1.136 

2 

lbs. 

cotton-seed 

meal  1.84 

.744 

.888 

25.60  2.454 

14.265 

Nutritive  ratio 

1  :5.8 

If  you  could  use  your  Timothy  hay 
for  horses  and  feed  your  cows  all  the 
good  clover  hay  they  will  eat  you  would 
have  almost  an  ideal  ration  without  buy¬ 
ing  anything  except  the  cotton-seed 
meal,  which  you  cannot  afford  to  dis¬ 
pense  with.  C.  S.  GREENE. 

Mixing  Grain  for  Milk  Making. 

We  have  10  cows,  seven  or  eight  that 
will  be  fresh  this  W’inter,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  how  to  mix  my  grain  so  I  wil)  get 
the  most  benefit  out  of  it.  We  have  about 
600  bushels  of  corn,  300  or  400  bushels 
of  oats,  and  75  bushels  of  rye ;  about  1500 
bundles  of  of  stalks,  20  tons  of  clover  and 
Timothy  mixed.  Buffalo  gluten  is  $1.65 
per  100 ;  oil  meal,  O.  I*.,  $1.75  ;  bran  $27 
per  ton  ;  sucrene  $25  per  ton.  We  sell  our 
milk  at  the  condenscry.  This  month  it  is 
$1.60  per  100;  next  will  be  about  $1.70, 
and  the  next  $1.80.  F.  l>.  t. 


CORN  PER  ACRE. 

Your  Connecticut  man  will  have  to 
take  a  back  seat,  for  last  year  there  were 
181  bushels  of  corn  made  on  an  acre  in 
Marlboro  Co.,  S.  C.,  the  same  county 
where  Col.  Drake  made  his  famous  crop. 
And  this  year  M^.  Batts  of  Wake  Co., 
N.  C.,  made  226^  bushels  of  corn  on  an 
acre,  as  certified  to  by  the  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Director 
of  Institutes  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Raleigh  Board  of  Trade.  I  saw  some  of 
Mr.  Batts’s  corn  with  eight  cars  on  a 
stalk — ears,  mind,  not  nubbins.  His  crop 
averaged  four  ears  per  plant.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  had  an  ear  that  would 
have  passed  high  by  the  score  card  at 
one  of  the  play  shows  of  pretty  ears 
that  are  so  popular.  But  he  had  the  corn, 
and  is  it  not  better  to  get  226%  bushels 
of  corn  from  an  acre  of  land  than  to 
have  only  ears  that  are  prettier  than 
some  one’s  else?  The  ears  that  carry 
off  the  prizes  at  the  shows  carry  with 
them  no  guarantee  that  they  will  make 
more  corn  per  acre  than  the  ears  that 
took  no  prize.  Pretty  ears  are  all  very 
well,  but  it  is  corn  per  acre  that  the 
farmer  wants,  and  stalks  that  carry  but 
one  big  show  ear  will  not  make  the  corn 
that  stalks  carrying  four  medium-sized 
ears  will.  In  fact  by  actual  shelling  test 
I  found  that  a  stalk  of  Cocke’s  Prolific 
corn  with  four  ears  made  twice  as  much 
corn  as  a  stalk  that  carried  one  big  ear. 

We  will  learn  something  about  corn 
when  we  have  shows  of  the  entire  plant, 
showing  its  prolificacy,  its  stature,  its 
yield  per  acre  and  the  cost  of  producing 
the  crop.  The  present  corn  shows  teach 
nothing  but  that  one  man  has  ears  that 
come  nearer  to  the  requirements  of  the 
score  card  than  those  of  another  man, 
while  the  corn  of  the  latter  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  seed  than  the  prize  lot.  When 
we  increase  the  number  of  fruits  on  any 
plant,  we  invariably  decrease  their  size, 
though  in  the  aggregate  there  will  be  more 
of  the  product.  Breeding  for  show  ears 
tends  to  single  ears  on  the  plant,  and  a 
plant  too  tall  and  ungainly,  top-heavy  and 
easily  blown  down,  and  the  score  card 
has  been  the  means  of  reducing  rather 
than  increasing  the  yield  per  acre.  The 
average  yield  of  corn  in  the  South  is 
amazingly  low,  but  when  there  is  a  prize 
offered  for  a  great  yield  it  is  always 
made  by  the  Southern  prolific  corns  and 
in  the  South.  Last  year,  with  181  bush¬ 
els  in  South  Carolina,  Iowa  came  in  with 
125  bushels,  while  five  men  in  South 
Carolina  had  the  same  amount.  This 
year  in  North  Carolina  the  second  place 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Robbins  of  Wake  Co., 
N.  C.,  with  167  bushels,  w.  f.  massey. 

DEWEY’S 

DISTILLERS  DRIED  GRAINS. 

Ideal  Dairy  Feed,  is  rich  in  protein,  will  increase 
the  quantity  of  milk,  and  lower  its  cost.  Splendid 
for  sheep  and  all  young  animals.  Good  for  horses. 
Write  for  description,  samples  and  prices. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  442,  Blanchester,  Ohio. 


Wauseon,  O. 

It  would  be  my  advice  to  sell  the  rye 
and  buy  cotton-seed  meal  and  oil  meal 
with  the  money.  Have  your  oats  and 
corn  all  ground  together,  cob  and  all, 
and  feed  about  seven  pounds  a  day  of 
the  mixture,  more  or  less,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  by  each  individual  cow.  To  this 
should  be  added  about  two  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal  and  one  pound  of  oil 
meal  (O.  P.)  for  each  cow  after  they 
have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  par¬ 
turition,  w’hich  is  usually  in  about  two 
weeks.  You  have  hay  enough  to  feed 
your  stock  until  the  first  of  May,  but 
you  will  naturally  want  to  feed  your 
cornstalks,  or  they  would  probably  go  to 
waste.  You  should  therefore  cut  them 
into  one-inch  lengths  and  feed  all  your 
cows  will  eat  after  they  have  been  fed 
10  or  12  pounds  of  hay.  If  your  corn¬ 
stalks  have  been  properly  saved  without 
being  weatherbeaten  the  above  ration 
will  give  you  very  good  results,  with  a 
cash  expense  of  only  5%  cents  a  day 
per  cow  for  the  purchased  feed.  If  you 
cannot  get  the  cotton-seed  you  can  use 
the  Buffalo  gluten  in  its  place,  but  it  will 
not  produce  as  much  milk.  To  save  the 
cornstalks  properly  for  feeding  you 
should  leave  them  in  shocks  in  the  field 
only  until  they  can  be  stacked  safely 
near  the  barn  without  danger  of  heating. 

C.  S  GREENE. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

llcave.  Cough  and 
Distemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles.  < 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


MAKA  SHELL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 

Bright,  sharp,  shining.  Makes  bone  and 

Increases  Eou-Production  When  Epos  Are  High. 

Send  $1.00  for  two  100-lb.  hags  f.  o.  b, 
cars.  Order  to-day.  Booklet  “Hen 
Dyspepsia  ”  and  sample  Free. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 


Saves  labor  and  time,  improves  health  condi¬ 
tions,  enriches  the  field,  promotes  cleanliness  and 
gives  stock  and  dairy  products  a  clean,  salable 
appearance.  The  carrier  runs  on  a  steel  track, 

which  is  easily 
fastened  to  the 
wall  or  ceiling, 
and  runs  very 
easily  as  the 
wheels  have  rol¬ 
ler  bearings  and 
are  swivelled  so 
as  to  round 
curves.  With  a 
set  of  gears, 
which  are  enclos¬ 
ed  in  the  gear 
box,  the  tub  is 
lowered  for  filling 
and  lifted  for 
moving  to  the 
dump  or  the  wagon,  which  increases  the  power.  It 
is  liquid  tight  and  turns  completely  over  when  the 
litter  is  tipped  out.  The  tub  is  made  of  heavy 
steel,  firmly  riveted  and  has  pivoted  trucks  to 
permit  lateral  swing,  and  frame  is  of  strong  pipe 
and  malleable  iron.  Send  for  a  catalogue,  which 
shows  many  exclusive  features  not  mentioned  here. 


J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY,  Ottawa,  Illinois 


This  Ad  Saves  Dealer,  Jobber,  Supply 
Men,  Catalog-House  Profits 
—Nobody  Can  Beat  It 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  in  the  world 
— my  price  has  made  it.  No  such  price  as  I  make  on  this 
high-grade  spreader  has  ever  been  made  before  in  ali  man¬ 
ure-spreader  history.  Here’s  ti.e  secret  and  reason :  I  make 
you  a  price  on  one  based  on  a  30,000  quantity,  and  pay 
the  freight  right  to  your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual 
material,  labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity. 


GET  MY  PRICE 


OX 


”  Galloway  No„  5 

Complete  Spreader 


-BY  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 


Get  my  Clincher  Proposition  for  1910  with 
proof— lowest  price  ever  made  on  a  first-class 
spreader.  No.  5,  complete  with  steel  trucks,  70- 
bu.  size;  or  Galloway  Famous  Wagon-Box,  4 
sizes,  from  50  to  60-bu. — with  my  agreement  to 
pay  you  back  your  money  after  you  try  it  12 
months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  investment.  How’s 
that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not  have  the 
best  spreader,  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an 
offer.  40,000  farmers  have  stamped  their  O.  K. 


on  it.  They  all  tried  it  30  days  free,  just  like  I 
ask  you  to  try  it— 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  me  a  postal,  and  say— “Galloway,  send 
me  your  Clincher  Proposition  and  Big  Spreader 
Book,  Free,  with  low  prices  direct  from  factory.” 

T.  F.  Stice,  Oswego,  Kans.,  writes  me— “Often  pull  It 
wtth  my  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  al¬ 
ways  used  the _ before.  Galloway  much  tlio  best.  If 

going  to  buy  a  dozen  more,  they  would  all  be  Galloways. 
Thousands  more  letters  like  these. 


Win.  Galloway  Company  of  America,  669  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

We  defy  all 
Competition 
on  the  Qual¬ 
ity  of  this 
Machine— 
Our  Proof 
isthcO.  K. 
of  49.000 
Farmers 


more 
any 

Make- 
Try  it  and 

Sce  Freight  paid 

No.  5  GALLOWAY  E.  of  Rockies 
Complete  With  Steel  Trucks 

Canalso  take  Feeder  off  in  2minutesbv  taking  off  2  bolts. 
Can  remove  apron  in  same  time  and  lise  box  if  you  wish. 


Strong 

Wagon 

Bo  Used 
For  Other 
Purposes 


See  Free  Book  for  Gallo¬ 
way  Wagon-Box.  5  sizes— 
from  £42.30  up.  F.  O.  B. 
Waterloo,  £54.50  and  up— Freight 
Prepaid. 


'“NEW  MODERN”  Watering  Basin' 


All  dairymen  say  that  cows  supplied  with 
fresh  water  give  5  to  10  per  cent,  more  milk. 
Therefore  our  watering  device  (Basins,  Pipe  Line 
and  Float  Tank) 

Is  a  Profitable  Investment 
Made  of  cast  iron,  with  round  corners  and 
smoothed  bottom.  With  or  without  covers. 

Our  "  New  Modern”  Swing  Stanchion,* 
with  our  watering  device  is  the  most  up-to-date 
outfit  on  the  market.  Write  for  circulars, 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO. 

21  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

“ Everything  for  the  Barn” 


That's  the  way  to  keep 
your  horses.  It's  easy 
to  do  It  with  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure. Thousands 
of  other  horsemen  have 
done  It  in  past  40  years. 

Cured  Spavin 

“Two  years  ago,  I  bought  a  pair  of  fine  black 
mares.  In  about  six  months  one  had  a  Spavin. 
I  simply  used  your  Spavin  Cure,  and  cured 
her  entirely,  which  mystified  all  the  horsemen. 
Yours  truly,  . 

M.  S.  Culver,  Union  City,  Conn.” 
Letters  like  the  above  are  received  by  us 
daily  from  grateful  horsemen. 

Kendall's 

Spavin  Cure 

Is  tbo  only  safe,  sure  cure  for  Spavin.  Curb, 
Splint,  Klngbone,  Bony  Growths  and  all 
Lameness.  Save  your  horses  with  the  Old 
reliable  cure.  Leaves  no  white  hairs  or  scars. 
It  is  the  world's  best  liniment  for  man  and 
beast.  At  druggists.  $1  a  Bottle;  6  for  $5. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  book,  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse,”  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co..  Enosburg  Falls,  VL 


RIPPLEYS  COOKERS 

H  Recommended  and  used  by 
I  WlB.y  Iowa,  Georgia  and 
J  New  Mexico  State  Kxpcrl-  I 
C 77^  |  I  mont  Stations.  Made  of  ( 

*  •*  *  ^ B  Cast  Iron  and  Heavy  SteeL 

W  Am*  Last  for  years.  Run  dairy  I 
^  separators,  cook  feed,  heat  | 
hog  and  poultry  houses,  etc.  | 
I  Heat  water  in  tanka  or  cook 
I  feed  250  feet  away.  Little  I 
I  fuel  needed;  burns  coal,  I 
I  coke,  wood.  Safe  ns  a  stove.  [ 

_  *  No  flues  to  rust  or  leak  or 

rflil  with  soot.  Generates  steam  in  twenty  minute*  Boils  a  barrel  I 
Of  water  in  25  minutes.  We  manufacture  the  largest  line  of  | 
Cookora  in  America.  Cooker  and  Breedora*  Supply  catalog  free. 


Rlppley  Hdw.  Co.  Mfrs.t  Box  20  ,  Grafton 

For  sale  uy  All  Dealers.  t 


111. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Bog,  Beer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
aud  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Bistance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  BUYERS 

I  SAVE  MONEY  I 
EARN  ,T%coT6vee;r  PAID 


MICHIGAN 


FicP™ 

Per  Acrel ' 


Rich  Soil,  Mild  Winters.  CoodTA  |otl  0  "{(ifi 
Markets.  For  Handsome  BooklerF*^ 

.  •  and  Low  Excursion  Rates,  address!  I _JU 

■5 ana  c.  B.  WALL,  Real  Estate  Agent,  [Rail- 

i  UP  J  c 


C  &  O  Railway.  Bux  Cr  Richmond,  Va.  L.Ro&d 


iPPEBiq 

The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 
The  K.  AV.  Iioss  Co.(Est.l8f)0) 
iiox  13  SPlt  IN  CEIL  Li).  OHIO 


[DELAWARE  FARMS— Healthful  climate,  short  open 
u  winters;  best  markets;  productive  soil;  cheap 
land.  Write  for  catalogue.  List  of  50  farms. 

WM.  G.  WEC11TENHISEB,  Harrington,  Bel. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Erie  Mfg.  Co.,  5645  West  Lake  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

The  Postoffice  Department  has  issued 
fraud  orders  against  them,  on  the  charge 
of  using  the  mail  to  defraud.  E.  F.  Han¬ 
sel  worked  the  scheme.  It  was  alleged 
that  he  sent  packages  of  cheap  jewelry 
without  order  and  then  proceeded  to 
collect  for  it.  The  jewelry  cost  $1  for 
144  pieces.  He  was  receiving  an  average 
of  1,284  pieces  of  mail  a  day. 

I  keep  a  number  of  farmers'  papers.  None 
suits  me  as  well  as  The  It.  N.-Y.  The 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  takes  my  eye.  Not  that 
1  ever  expect  to  get  personal  benefit  from 
it,  but  I  like  to  hear  that  those  fakers  and 
schemers  who  live  on  the  hard  earnings  of 
us  farmers  have  to  disgorge  occasionally. 

Michigan.  *  j.  e. 

We  are  glad  that  a  farmer,  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  no  personal  wrong  to  ad¬ 
just,  yet  has  an  interest  in  the  just  griev¬ 
ances  of  others.  That  is  the  kind  of  a 
spirit  that  is  death  to  fakers. 

I  have  read  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  Ilodgson 
&  Johnson.  They  are  florists  in  McKees¬ 
port,  and  have  a  greenhouse  at  Kollenville 
road.  They  also  owe  me  850.  I  have 
written  them,  but  receive  no  reply,  and  it 
is  now  four  months  since  I  heard  from 
them.  j.  c.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  from  a  man  in  their  own 
neighborhood.  If  their  neighbors  can¬ 
not  collect  bills  against  them,  the  man 
at  a  distance  has  little  chance  of  recov¬ 
ery.  Cash  in  advance  is  advised  in  trade 
with  them. 

Enclosed  find  some  matter  from  the  Gard¬ 
ner  Nursery  Company,  located  at  Osage,  Iowa. 
They  have  lots  of  cheek.  I  sent  them  .$10 
some  years  ago  for  nursery  stock,  and  all 
I  have  now  to  show  for  it  is  one  natural 
fruit  pear  tree  that  never  bore  a  pear  yet. 

New  York.  w.  h.  o. 

This  is  the  old  fake  scheme  alleging 
to  sell  nursery  stock  at  nominal  cost  to 
establish  a  show  orchard  for  alleged  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes.  The  experience  of 
growers  has  been  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  alleged  Pearl  everbearing  straw¬ 
berry  is  undoubtedly7  a  new  name  for 
some  old  fake. 

E.  H.  Chandler  &  Co.,  288  Washington 
street,  New  York  City;  commission  mer¬ 
chants. 

We  have  a  protested  check  from  a 
shipper  for  collection.  We  were  in¬ 
formed  at  above  address  that  Mr.  Chan¬ 
dler  was  out  of  business,  but  responsi¬ 
ble,  and  that  the  check  would  no  doubt 
be  paid,  but  we  did  not  find  him  at  437 
Greene  avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  said  to  reside.  Letters  addressed 
to  him  there  were  not,  however,  re¬ 
turned,  indicating  he  received  our  re¬ 
quest  for  remittance.  If  Mr.  Chandler  is 
responsible,  he  ought  to  come  forward 
and  redeem  his  discredited  check. 

Have  you  had  any  complaints  against  one 
C.  E.  Gauss,  of  New  York,  and  430  Amity 
street.  Flushing,  L.  I.,  who  buys  breeding 
stock  and  sends  worthless  drafts  in  pay¬ 
ment?  j.  s.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  inquiry  came  in  July  last. 
Mr.  Gauss  sent  the  complainant  two 
checks  of  $10  each  on  May  14,  and  19 
respectively.  Both  went  to  protest. 
On  complaint,  he  promised  to  call  and 
make  good,  but  has  not  done  so,  and 
now  neglects  to  reply  to  letters.  We  do 
not  want  any  more  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  fam¬ 
ily  to  contribute  to  his  peculiar  methods 
of  settling  accounts.  Put  him  jn  the 
N.  G.  list. 

I  must  tell  you  about  one  of  my  neighbors 
who  has  been  shipping  poultry  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  a  number  of  years.  I.ast  Winter 
he  lost  $319,  and|  when  he  looked  the  man 
up  he  found  he  had  no  rating  and  was 
worth  nothing.  And  this  neighbor  takes 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  could  have  found  out 
as  to  the  man's  rating.  s.  a.  s. 

Virginia. 

We  are  sorry  to  know  that  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  lost  $319 
by  shipping  to  irresponsible  parties. 
Sometimes  this  will  happen  no  matter 
how  careful  one  may  be.  We  often  lose 
accounts  ourselves  when  creditors  seem 
to  be  all  right.  Credit  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  for  business 
houses  generally.  If  some  one  would 
find  a  way  to  do  a  credit  business  and 
avoid  losses,  he  would  have  a  -fortune  at 
once.  At  present  one  can  only  get  what 
information  he  can,  and  then  use  his 
best  judgment.  The  R.  N.-Y.  records 
are  at  the  disposal  of  its  subscribers. 
They  are  not  an  absolute  protection,  but 
they  are  a  big  help,  and  will  usually  be 
a  protection. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Cleopatra 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  1328  Broadway,  New  York?  Har¬ 
per’s  Weekly  of  November  6  has  a  whole 
page  telling  of  the  wonderful  profits  made 
bv  investing  in  the  Cleopatra  Company. 

Illinois.  ,t.  M. 

Harper’s  Weekly  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  itself.  This  is  a  Canada  corporation 
with  headquarters  in  Montreal,  with 
authorized  capitalization  of  $2,000,090. 
It  was  originaly  organized  to  exploit  a 
gold  mining  proposition,  but  the  scheme 
never  resulted  in  any  returns  to  the 
original  investors.  Recently  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Banned  Sawyer,  purchased 


some  land  in  the  Cobalt  silver  mining 
district  of  Canada,  and  he  claims  to  have 
transferred  these  lands  to  the  above 
company,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the 
transaction  seems  not  to  be  generally 
known.  In  July  last  Mr.  Sawyer  offered 
some  of  the  stock  for  eight  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  funds  to  develop  the  mines,  but 
more  recently  it  has  been  reported  that 
he  opened  a  place  in  New  York  city  to 
promote  the  sale  of  stock,  at  from  30  to 
40  cents  on  the  dollar,  though  it  is 
offered  on  the  Montreal  Mining  Ex¬ 
change  at  10  to  11  cents.  Mr.  Sawyer’s 
enterprises  in  the  past  have  not  brought 
any  riches  to  investors ;  and  our  advice 
to  farmers  is  to  decline  to  furnish  the 
capital  for  his  future  enterprises — even 
if  they  had  any  assurance  that  the  money 
would  ever  be  used  to  develop  mining 
properties. 

I  inclose  leaflets  from  a  circular  issued 
by  Everybody’s  Corporation,  Chicago,  111. 
I’lease  let  me  know  wliat  you  think  my 
chances  would  be  of  getting  an  income  of 
$220  a  year  from  a  $10  investment,  and 
how  soon.  t.  a.  h. 

Minnesota. 

From  the  nature  of  the  above  inquiry 
we  do  not  think  that  the  inquirer  is  en¬ 
tirely  serious  in  any  intentions  of  invest¬ 
ing  $10  or  any  other  amount  in  this 
proposition,  ‘but  we  have  had  several 
inquiries  about  the  concern,  which  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  insurance  scheme.  One 
Robert  B.  Armstrong  is  attempting  to 
organize  the  scheme.  Mr.  Armstrong 
had  a  brief  connection  with  a  strong 
and  reliable  company  in  New  York  City; 
and  was  also  connected  for  a  brief  time 
with  a  Philadelphia  house,  from  both  of 
which  he  resigned  by  request.  Later  he 
undertook  to  organize  a  company  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  a  license  to  do  business  was 
first  denied  him,  and  has  finally  been 
granted  in  only  five  of  the  less  import¬ 
ant  States.  Everybody’s  Corporation  is 
a  still  different  undertaking;  but  insur¬ 
ance  men  do  not  take  it  seriously,  and 
the  only  recommendations  we  could 
suggest  would  be  to  leave  it  entirely 
alone.  We  would  not  expect  any  man 
ever  to  see  a  penny  return  in  any  shape 
from  an  investment  in  it. 

1  wish  you  could  stir  up  the  Howell  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.,  so  that  they  would  pay  the  farmers  for 
their  milk,  as  they  agreed  to  do,  on  the 
20th  of  each  month.  We  have  not  yet 
received  our  checks  for  October  milk,  and 
the  last  of  the  September  checks  was  not 
received!  until  November  13.  In  answer  to 
the  complaint  and  demand  made  through 
the  Grange,  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Howell  sent  word 
that  he  would  meet  a  committee  of  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  18th  inst.  lie  then  changed 
to  the  20th,  and  again  to  the  23d,  but  has 
not  been  here  yet.  The  Grange  appointed 
t  he  committee ;  but,  of  course,  has  had  no 
interview.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have 
your  suggestion  as  to  how  to  enforce  pay¬ 
ment.  PRODUCEIt. 

New  York. 

The  above  complaint  is  from  Alle¬ 
gany  County.  We  have  had  other  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  same  nature  from  other 
sections,  and  report  comes  from  another 
place  in  the  same  county  that  farmers 
have  become  dissatisfied  with  the  delays 
in  settlements,  and  have  discontinued 
deliveries.  For  the  last  month  we  have 
been  quietly  laboring  with  this  firm  to 
induce  them  to  meet  these  milk  bills 
when  due.  They  have  a  good  financial 
rating  and  they  assure  us  that  they  are 
abundantly  able  to  meet  their  obligations, 
but  have  given  no  definite  assurances 
that  the  accounts  would  be  paid  when 
due.  Mr.  Howell  makes  the  excuse  that 
he  is  obliged  to  give  three  months’  credit 
on  his  bills,  and  that  if  they  do  not  do 
it,  other  dealers  will.  This  only  shows 
the  laxity  allowed  in  the  trade.  So  long 
as  the  farmer  can  be  held  up  for  his 
money,  it  is  easy  to  extend  long  credit 
to  retailers,  but  the  consumer  gets  no 
such  credit.  The  producer  is  not  only 
furnishing  the  milk  at  a  starvation  price, 
but  is  obliged  by  this  arrangement  to 
furnish  the  capital  for  those  who  handle 
it,  and  who  get  more  for  delivering  it 
to  the  consumer  than  the  farmer  gets 
for  producing  it  and  delivering  it  to 
New  York.  On  their  contract  they  have 
50  days  milk  before  they  agree  to  pay 
anything,  but  they  seem  to  feel  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  pay  until  they  get  ready.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  Grange  take  up  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  kind.  It  can  do  no  better 
work. 

We  can  give  no  better  suggestions 
than  the  plan  acted  upon  by  the  neigh¬ 
boring  station  at  Elm  Valley.  If  any 
company  does  not  habitually  pay  its  bills 
when  they  agree,  the'7  stop  delivering 
milk,  and  place  the  accounts  for  collec¬ 
tion.  That  is  what  business  men  in  other 
lines  would  do.  We  refrained  from  a 
public  discussion  of  this  matter  as  long 
as  we  had  any  hope  that  the  abuse  would 
be  corrected ;  but  we  have  been  unable 
to  secure  any  definite  assurances.  Con¬ 
ditions  for  the  producer  are  hard  enough 
when  he  gets  the  little  the  milk  barons 
promise  him.  When  payments  are  habi¬ 
tually  deferred,  with  their  attendant  oc¬ 
casional  losses,  -the  situation  becomes 
intolerable.  j.  j.  d. 


GALLOWAY 
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YOU 

$50  to  $300 

SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to 22 -horse -power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it !  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced  S sy 

users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of  yyr  \  sy  " 

similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him  fir  ss  _ 4  M  ^  _ m 

bctliejudge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a  yyv’ a//  tx  Ct  WP//OWfly  g 


5-//.-P.  Only  $119.50 


5* 


Biggest  and  Best 

BOOK 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  1  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Vim.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Vim.  Galloway  Co* 
665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloog  Iowa 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can’t  burn, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any  building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don't  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
“HOOPS”— it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today, 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  In  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

LATEST  MODEL  10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  Nottoney 


MANN’S 


BONE  CUTTER 


Makes  bone-cutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  It  and  see.  Open  hopper,  auto- 
matiefeed.  Outsail  bone  wlthadheringmeatandgristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  •  Milford,  Mass. 


j^Young’s  Fever  & 
Jrv*  Cough  remedy 

I'  Indicated  in  cases  affected  with 
_  Ay.7  "  Cough,  Cold,  Distemper,  Influenza, 
'  I  Pink  Eye,  Strangles,  Bronchitis, 

Asthma,  Catarrhal  Fever,  Ilea ves, 
Thick  Wind,  Roaring,  Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
Glanders,  Inflammation  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
ami  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  had  after¬ 
effects.  Will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood'  mares.  Should  he  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  has  them  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  Ihj  disappointed.  Book  10-D  free.  Price  $1,  4  oz. 
bottle ;  $2,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 

Short  Winter  Courses 

in  Poultry  and  Dairy  Husbandry  and  Pomology. 
These  courses  are  open  to  young  men  and  women 
without  examination,  and  are  designed  to  give  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  practical  information 
in  the  shortest  time. 

Address 

CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  STORRS,  Conn. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844. 

K.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peeltskill,  N.Y. 


S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  choice  April  batched  coekereis  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  to  WHITE  8  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  SfaK,;: 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith.  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  men — Send  10c.  foronr  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  3f»  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS  — Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pullets  5  mos.  old,  $1  each.  Catalog  free. 

 C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


SO  IAI  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
i  U  i  II  i  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


We  still  have  soi 
Single  Comb  Wh 
Leghorn  stock,  b< 
old  and  young,  to  c 
Some  promising 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 

POS6  of  at  prices  to  suit.  uuuid  1,I  uuii.mh^  i 
hatched  coekereis  and  pullets  for  $1.00  each  to  c 
out.  Some  grand  early  hatched  Barred  Rock'd 
erels,  sired  by  ten  pound  cocks,  for  $2.00,  S3 . 00  and 
$5.00  each.  Can  spare  a  few  more  White  Wyandotte 
yearling  hens  and  cocks.  Remember  our  strain  of 
Pekin  ducks  is  second  to  none,  that  we  have  both 
old  and  young  and  over  1000  to  select  from.  Prices 
of  exhibition  stock  on  application.  Correspondence 
invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The  only  largo 
successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

PURE-BRED  TURKEYS  &  POULTRY- Select  Stock.  Price 
Right.  Cir.  Free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

FOB  SALK. — Purebred, White  Holland  Turkeys.  Have  two  flocka 
not  akin.  Stamp.  MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER,  Rodman,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese;  Spring  hatched:  $10 
per  trio;  Samuel  W.  At.t.en, White  Creek,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  First-class 
11  *■  stock  at  moderate  prices.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  CHAS.  BROCKWAY,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


“SaveThe  Morse ’SpavinCure. 


MARft 


Wyncote,  Pa.,  Sept.  22,  1909.  I  enclose  $5  for  another  bottle 
of  *‘Savc-thc-Horse.”  My  horse  Ted  had  a  bone  spavin,  and 
“  Save-the-Horso  ”  completely  cured  it.  I  had  two  first-class 
doctors  treat  this  horse  and  each  one  gave  him  up  as  a  hopeless 
case.  He  is  now  perfectly  sound.  I  cannot  recommend  your 
medicine  too  highly.  Respectfully,  PATRICK  DORAN. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  11, 1909.  Last  February  I  bought  a  bottlo  of  “  Sara 
the  Horse.  ”  My  brood  mare,  Queen  Belle,  had  a  sevoro  barb  wire  cut  on  right 
front  leg  and  was  so  lame  she  could  hardly  put  her  foot  to  the  ground.  Proud 
fle*h  formed  on  her  foot  betwoen  tho  ankle  and  tho  hoof,  which  became  very 
hard.  I  tried  every  remedy  on  tho  market  to  cure  her,  but  failed.  1  then 
bought  “  Bava-the- Horse.”  which  took  all  the  lameness  away.  The  lump  Is  going 
fast.  I  can  honestly  recommend  it.  Very  truly,  J.  E.  FKNELON. 

flf]  a  bottle,  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
.UU  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
Thoroughpln,  Ringbone  (except  low),  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Hock,  Windpuff,  Shoe  Roil,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Hxpr .  Paid. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  C0.f  24  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y* 


FARMERS  SHOULD  SEE  THIS  HEATER. 

THE  NELSON  TANK 
HEATER 


NO  HEAT  j  WASTED 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping;  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Aiso  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog: 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  t^“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ul. 


90%  Hatches 


from  tho  Cyphers— in  every  country  and 

mate— for  old-timers  and  beginners.  For  you. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

and  Brooder 8  are  non-moisture;  self-regu¬ 
lating;  self-ventilating.  Write  for  lOO-page 
Catalog.  Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Department 
Buffalo,  N.Y. ;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  III.; 
Boston,  Mass.; Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  CaL 


SQUAB 


1910 


Mated  pair 
kissing. — 

Eggs  to 
Squabs  in  | 

4  weeks, 
squabs.  Cloth  hound 


BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  our  hand¬ 
some  1910  Free 
Hook,  how  to  make 
money  breeding 
book  now  303  pages.  114 
illustrations.  IT’S  GREAT.  We  take  subscrip 
tions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Maga¬ 
zine  (monthly).  Specimen  copy  lO  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

335  Howard  Street,  :  :  Melrose,  Mass. 

ECDBETC-Here  I  anl  aea>fi.  dealing  in  ruff 

rCflll CIO  on  rats:  THE  FERRET.  Enclose 
stamp  for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


Mammoth  bronze  turkeys— Bred 

from  our  noted  Prize  Winning  Birds.  Address 
ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Foi'est  Depot,  Va. 


GIANT  STRAIN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  SHEEP.  Bargain  prices  to  reduce 
stock.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Route  6,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
December  3,  1909.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
amt  np-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indettmte  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTE  It 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .32 

@  .33 

.35® 

.38 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .30 

@  .31 

32® 

.34 

ixmer  Grades  . 

.  .26 

@  .29 

28® 

.31 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .29 

@  .31 

.30® 

.33 

Common  to  Gjod _ 

.  .25 

@  .28 

.27® 

.29 

®  .25 

.24® 

.26 

Packing  Stock . 

.  .21 

@  .24 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  12.01  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  414  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.09® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .16 

®  .17 

.20® 

.22 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .12 

@  .15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

&  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  dor, . 

.  .45 

fa)  .50 

.50® 

.55 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .35 

@  .42 

,38@ 

.46 

Mixed  Colors,  best,  ... 

..  .35 

®  .38 

.40® 

.42 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .25 

®  .30 

•30@ 

.32 

Storage . 

@  .25 

BEAN8 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.50 

@  2  85 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

ffl  2.25 

Pea . 

@  2.25 

qt. 

.12 

•ted  Kidney . 

.  2.o0 

@  2.95 

White  Kidney . 

@  3  00 

Yellow  Eye . 

.  3.10 

*\ a )  3.15 

HOBS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .35 

®  .36 

common  to  Good . 

.  .25 

®  .30 

German,  New  Crop... 

.  .68 

@  .72 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  do 

@  11 

.16 

Kvap.,  com.  to  goud 

.  .66 

®  .09 

.09® 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .01 

@  .07 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

.  2.0(1 

m  2.25 

Cherries . 

.  .16 

®  .17 

lb. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.  .22 

@  .23 

lb. 

.26® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.  .11 

®  -1H4 

FltESH  FRUITS 


Apples.  Snow,  bbl . 

2  50 

<§ 

5.00 

Wealthy . 

2.50 

C«t 

4  00 

Twenty -On  nee . 

2.50 

@ 

4.00 

York  Imperial . 

3.00 

@ 

4.00 

McIntosh . 

M 

6.00 

Spitz . 

2.00 

@ 

3.50 

Spy . 

2.00 

@ 

3.50 

King . 

2.50 

(a 

4.50 

Raid  win . . 

2.00 

(<a 

3.50 

Greening . 

2.25 

@ 

6.00 

Jonathan . 

3.00 

@ 

4.00 

Western,  box . 

1.75 

(a 

4.00 

Bears.  Duchess . 

2.60 

@ 

3.50 

KietTer . 

1.75 

@ 

3.60 

Quinces,  bbl . 

1.60 

© 

3.50 

Cranberries. 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

4  00 

@ 

6.50 

New  J  ersey . 

4 .25 

@ 

4.75 

Grapes,  8-lb.  bkt . 

.13 

@ 

.15 

Western  N.Y. ,41b. bkt 

.08 

i  a) 

.12 

Bulk,  ton . 25.00 

@30.00 

VEGETABLES 

Botatoes. 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

5.00 

®  0.00 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

1 .60 

@ 

1.90 

Jersev  and  Ba..  bbl... 

1.50 

@ 

1.75 

Long  Island . 

2.50 

© 

2.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl.. 

1.50 

®  2.25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.06 

@ 

.08 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.65 

@ 

.75 

Cabbage,  ton . 

8.00 

@12.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

.75 

@ 

1.60 

Celerv.  doz . 

.10 

<« 

.40 

Cucumbers.  Fla.  bu.... 

1.25 

@ 

2.00 

Lettuce,  bbl . 

1  (Hi 

®  2.00  each 

.03® 

.05 

Peas,  bbl.  bkt . 

1.00 

©  3.50 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier . 

1.00 

@  2.25 

Onions,  state,  bag . 

1.00 

@  1.50 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

.75 

®  1.37 

Small  Pickle,  bu.... 

.75 

@  1.25 

ltomaine,  bbl . 

2.50 

<«  3.50 

String  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

®  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.40 

®  .85 

Squasn.  Hubbard,  bbl. 

.75 

@  1.00 

Tomatoes. 

Fla.,  20-qt.  carrier... 

1.25 

@  2.00 

Turnips,  White,  bbl - 

.50 

@  .60 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz. 

.GO 

@  .80 

No.  2,  box . 

1.50 

@  2.25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.25 

@  .46 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.10 

@  .18 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.12 

@ 

Fowls . 

.14 

@ 

Roosters . 

.09 

@ 

Ducks . 

@  .15 

Geese . 

.1(1 

®  .12 

Turkeys . 

.15 

@  .17 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Fcv . 

.23 

@  .25 

.26® 

.29 

Common  to  Good .... 

.18 

@  .22 

.20® 

.25 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.22 

@  .23 

•25@ 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

®  .20 

.19® 

.22 

t  ommon  Run . 

.14 

@  .16 

•  15@ 

J8 

Fowls . 

.12 

®  .17 

.15® 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.12 

@  .18 

•18@ 

.22 

8quabs,  doz . 

1.50 

@  4.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  101)  lbs.. 

4.90 

fa)  7.00 

Bulls . 

@  4.90 

Cows . 

2. 00 

@  4.50 

Calves. 

Prime  Veal,  Kit)  lb. . . 

7.00 

@10.25 

Lulls . 

4.50 

@  6.00 

Sheep,  I0U  lbs . 

@  4.75 

Lambs . 

6.00 

@  7.75 

Hogs . 

8.15 

@  8.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 

.06 

@  .14 

L'.mbs, 

Hothouse,  head  . 

8.00 

@10.00 

Pork.  100  lbs . 

1.00 

@12.00 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North'n 


Duluth,  bu . 

1  16 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.24 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.65 

@ 

.72 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.40 

@ 

.48 

Rye . 

@ 

82 

Barley,  feeding . 

.63 

« 

.65 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Rest  Creamery . 32@  .33 

Fair  to  Good . 30®  .31 

Eggs,  Fancy .  . 45®  .48 

Good  to  Choice . 40®  .43 

Lower  Grades . 27®  .36 

Apples,  bbl .  2.50®  4.00 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter.  Prime  Elgin . 31®  .32J6 

Lower  G  rades . 25®  .30 

Eggs . 25®  .35 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 


per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 18.50  ®19.00 

No.  2 . 17.00  ®18.00 

No.  3 . 10.00  @16.50 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  @19  00 

Clover . 16.00  @18.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.50  @10.00 

Straw,  live . 16.00  @19.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  ®  11.00 


ROUGH  ON  RATS  IN  OUT  BUILDINGS. 

In  sotting  Rough  on  Rats  in  out  build¬ 
ings  after  mixing  it  well  with  any  food  de¬ 
cided  upon,  separate  into  small  bits,  place 
on  several  pieces  of  boards,  and  put  these 
here  and  there  under  the  floors.  Close  up 
all  openings  large  enough  for  Dogs,  Cats  or 
Chickens  to  enter,  but  leave  some  small 
openings  for  Rats  to  get  in  and  out.  One 
25c.  box  of  Rough  on  Rats,  being  all 
poison,  will  make  enough  mixture  to  clear 
out  in  one  or  two  nights  setting,  hundreds 
of  Rats  and  Mice.  15c.,  25c.,  75c.,  at 

Druggists.  E.  S.  Wells,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
— Adv. 


01/11111/  Highest  prices  paid  for  Skunk  and 
\  K  II  l\l  X  other  furs-  Write  M.  J.  JEWETT 
O  l\  U  1 1  BY  &  SONS,  Redwood,  N-  Y.  Dept.  29. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Skunk,  Mink,  Raccoon,  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in  New 
York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship  to. 

Do  You  Want  To  Know 

•  HOW  TO  GET  MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  RAW  FURS?" 

Write  and  ask  for  my  price  list 
—  It's  Free— 

FN  MHN  THE  FUR  merchant, 

■  111  ■  IVIUllJUf  16-18  E.  12th  St.,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

52  East  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  money  on  this  Year’s  catch  by  sending  it  to  us. 
We  Pay  Hiyhest  Prices,  and  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Returns. 
Shipments  held  separate  on  request.  We  pay  all 
express  charges  and  charge  no  commission. 

Get  our  price-list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Lot 
us  keep  you  posted.  All  sent  free  upon  request. 
A  postal  brings  them.  Write  today. 

References:  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 

STRUCK-CH AITIN  CO. 

Dept.  F,  8  K.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


WE  TAN 


Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Bugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  We  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
1'  ur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muifs,  Gloves,  etc.,  from  skins  sent 
ns  to  be  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  wo  make, 
bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

38G  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


$19.00  Profit  On  Your  Hides 


Don’t  sell  your  cattle  or  horse  hides  to  the  butcher.  He’ll 
only  give  you  SI. 50  to  S3. 00  apiece.  He  wins  and  you  lose. 

Send  the  hides  to  us  and  we’ll  manufacture  to  measure,  hand¬ 
some  fur  coats  with  high  collars.  We’ll  charge  only  .$11  for 
a  man’s  or  woman’s  long  coat.  Less  money  for  reefer  or 
child’s  coat.  You  and  your  family  can  keep  warm  or  you  can 
sell  them  among  your  neighbors  for  $25  to  $30  each.  Doesn't 
the  enormous  profit  of  $14  to  $19  in  hides  interest  you? 

Ship  today  and  write  for  30  page  illustrated  catalog  telling 
when  we  pay  the  freight  where  hides  are  sent  to  be  made 
into  coats  and  robes.  Plush  lined  robes  $7  and  up.  Cow,  horse, 
bear,  muskrat,  mink,  dog,  deer,  wolf,  beaver  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin  tanned  and  manufactured  into  rugs, gloves, caps, 
neck-pieces,  muffs,  jackets  or  fur  goods  of  any  description. 

We’ll  Give  You  Free 

A  pair  of  knit  lined,  horse  hide  palm  mittens  with  each  cow  hide  or  horse 
hide  coat  or  robe  manufactured  from  hides  you  send  us. 

We  Buy  Raw  Furs 

When  you  trap  send  your  skins  direct  to  us.  Don’t  sell  them  through  a  commission  man. 
He  has  to  be  paid  and  every  cent  of  his  profits  comes  out  of  your  pockets.  When  you  ship  to  us 
you  sell  direct  to  the  manufacturer.  No  middleman  is  in  the  deal  at  all.  You  get  allhis  profits. 

Writeus  today,  sure.  We’ll  send  you  our  illustrated  catalog.  It  will  give  you  a  better  idea 
about  the  wonderful  fur  garments  and  robes  we  make.  You’ll  also  get  our  pricelist  on  rawskins. 
You  11  then  see  what  amazingly  large  profits  await  you.  Please  drop  a  letter  or  card  now. 
NATIONAL  FUR  &  TANNING  CO.,  100  Hooker  Ave.,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 


Largest  tan¬ 
ners  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  of 
Fur  Ccods  in 
the  world 
selling  direct 
to  the  coq. 


Cash  For  Skins 

You  get  the  highest  prices  and  the  quickest  returns  when  you  ship 
your  furs  to  Funsten.  Coon,  mink,  skunk,  muskrat,  marten,  fox, 
wolf,  lynx  and  other  furs  are  valuable.  We  receive  and  sell  more 
furs  direct  from  trapping  sections  than  any  house  in  the  world. 
The  biggest  American  and  foreign  buyers  are  represented  at  our 
regular  sales,  which  run  Into  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  The  fierce 
competition  among  buyers  at  our  big  sales  enables  us  to  get  higher 
prices  then  anyone  else.  That’s  why  we  can  send  you  the  most 
money  for  your  furs,  and  send  it  quicker. 

Big  Money  in  Trapping 

snort  and  pays  big  profits.  We  furnish  trapping  outfits  at  cost.  Traps,  Baits, 
th,at  ma£e  trapping  easy.  Write  today  for  Catalog  C  and  full  particulars. 
We  send  our  ^ew  1  rappers*  Guide,  J  ur  Market  Reports  and  Shipping  Tags  FREE. 
Write  lor  them  today.  Act  now,  for  this  is  your  big  money-making  opportunity! 

Funsten  Bros,  fit  Co.,  99  Elm  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Only  St.  LouisselMnflmemberoyAmerican  Fur  Exchange. _ 


BEWARE  OF 

PRODUCE  CROOKS 


the  pucker  is  Your  Safeguard 
• - — 

During  the  18  yen  in  of  it«  existence  The  Packer  has 
exposed  over  3,000  fraudulent  commission  merchant*,  and 
2:>  of  these  swindlers  have  been  sent  to  prison  on  ovideuce 
furnished  by  The  Packer. 

IF  YOU  DON’T  READ  THE  PACKER  YOU  SHOULD-  It 
is  the  link  between  the  up-to-date  grower  and  shipper  of 
FRUITS,  VICGETABLKS.  BUTTKlt,  KGOS  ami  POULTRY, 
and  the  honest  legitimate  commission  merchant. 

'I'll  1C  PAUtl'  It’S  MARKET  QUOTATIONS  and  news  from 
every  market  of  the  country -are  written  and  corrected  by 
wire  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press  by  its  own  paid 
correspondents. 


ISSUED  WEEKLY  SI  PER  YEAR 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  COPY 


THE  PACKER 


78  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK 
6  Masonic  Temple 

CINCINNATI,  0. 


4  So.  Clark  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
21  E.  Missouri  Ave. 

KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 


WRITE  OFFICE  NEAREST  YOU 


SUCCESSFUL  EGG  FARMING 

200  Eggs 
a  Year 
Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

THE  seven  tli  edition  of  the  book  ‘  200  Eggs  a  Y ear 
Per  Hen,”  is  now  ready.  Revised, enlarged,  and 
in  part  re  written;  90  pages.  Contains  among  oth¬ 
er  things  the  n>  ethod  of  feeding  by  whieh  Mr  8.  L>.  Fox 
of  Wolf  boro,  N.  H.,  won  the  prize  of  $100  in  gold  off¬ 
ered  by  the  man  ufacturers  of  a  well-known  condition 
powder  for  best  egg  record  during  the  winter  months. 
Simple  asa.b.e,— and  yet  we  guarantee  it  to  start  hens 
to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce  them  to  lay  more  eggs 
than  any  other  method  under  the  sun.  The  book  also 
contains  a  recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic  used  by  Mr. 
Eox,  which  brought  him  in  one  winter  day  08  eggs 
from  72  hens;  and  for  five  days  in  succession  from  the 
same  flock  ot  eggs  a  day.  Mr.  K.  F.  Chamberlain,  of 
Wolfboro,  N.  II.,  says:  "By  follow  ing  the  methods  out¬ 
lined  in  your  book  I  obtained  1,498  eggs  from  91  K.  I. 
Beds  in  the  month  of  January,  1902.”  From  14  pullets 
picked  at  random  out  of  a  farmer’s  flock  the  author 
got  2,999  eggs  in  one  year— an  average  of  over  214  eggs 
apiece.  It  has  been  my  ambition  in  writing  ”200  Eggs 
a  Year  Per  Hen”  to  make  it  the  standard  book  on  egg 
production  and  profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is  to 
know,  and  tells  it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way. 

Price  50 cents;  or  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  both 
for  75  cents;  two-years’  subscription  and  book 
for  $1.00,  or  given  free  ns  a  premium  for  two 
yearly  subscriptions  a  t50  cents  each. 

Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated  ,44  to  84  pages,  50 
cents  per  year.  3  months’  trial,  10  cents.  Sample 
free.  CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 
652  Hogan  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


260-Acre  Stock  Farm,  $2000. 

100  acres  in  fields,  pasture  for  51)  head;  6U  acres  in 
woodland;  land  well  fenced:  near  Morrisville,  N.  V.; 
only  1 F>  miles  to  railroad  station,  12-room  house, 
piazza,  good  outbuildings;  to  close  immediately 
only  $2000,  easy  terms;  page  141,  “Strout's  Farm 
Buyers’  Guide  No.  28,”  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT 
CO.,  Desk  1099,  47  West  34th  St.,  cor.  B’way,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Near  New  York. 

Stock,  Machinery  and  Tools  Free. 

As  estate  must  be  settled  quickly  two  Jersey 
cows,  heifer,  horse,  wagons,  machinery  and  all 
farming  tools  will  be  thrown  in  with  this  43-acre 
farm  only  30  miles  from  New  York:  soil  extremely 
rich  and  produces  fine  crops;  a  big  profit-payer; 
abundance  of  pure  water;  6- room  cottage,  good  barn, 
several  other  outbuildings;  only  $3,600,  part  cash. 
See  page  154,  "  Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide  No. 
28.”  copy  free.  Dep’t.  1099,  E.  A.  STROUT  GO., 
47  West  34th  St„  cor.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCODNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


CAMP  &  TRAIL a  wEEKir£ 

w  ■  ii  nil-  DEVOTED  TO  HONTING 

and  Allied  Topics.  Sample  5  Cts.  Yearly  SI. 50. 

A.  R.  HARDING  P0B.  CO.,  Box  509.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WHITE-HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

HARRIETTE  FLEETHAM,  -:-  Depeyster,  N.  Y. 


KEANS’  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Choice  Cockerels  $2.00  each.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 


CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MINOR- 

GAS.  Cockerels  and  Rhode  Island  White 
Pullets.  George  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


FOll  SALIC  CHEAP. — A  Thorough-bred  Jersey  Hull  :  3  years  old: 

sired  by  Interbred  llioter.  He  Is  a  good  breeder  AbU  very 
handsome  in  shape  :  solid  colored,  with  black  tongue  and  switch: 
can  be  registered  if  desired*  W.  L.  Andkkson,  lllaek  Hall,  Cohn. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED. 

A  vigorous,  active  man  is  required  as  superintend¬ 
ent  of  a  large  farm  and  dairy  combined.  Must  be  a 
thoroughly  practical  man  who  can  produce  results. 
No  objection  to  large  family,  and  preferably  a 
Catholic.  Satisfactory  compensation  to  right  man. 
To  insure  interview  state  age,  nationality, qualifica¬ 
tions  to  J.  ID, .care  of  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRY  OF  ALL  KINDS 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Ship  your  Poultry,  Game,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Lambs,  to 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  COMPANY, 


POULTRY  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Apples.  Pears  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs.  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Dl. EASE  send  a  trial  siiipmeutto  the  Oldest  Com- 
r  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork,  Cnlves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  It.  noon  WARD,  302  Gi-eonirioli  St.,  N.  Y. 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JEI.LIFFE,  WKIGIIT  A  CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Wash'ngton  St„  New  York. 


150  Acres. 


12- Room  House;  3  barns,  30x40, 

,  ,  -  -  26x50  ,  26x50;  fruit,  wood  and 

timber:  $2,800;  half  cash.  Hall's  Farm  Agency, 
Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


For  Sale. 


AN  IDEAL  HOME;  48  Q  acres, 
-  —  -  —  -  25  in  fruit  trees,  5  in  berries  of 

different  kinds;  balance  in  truck  and  pasture:  10- 
room  residence:  two  tenant  houses,  barn  and 
packing  sheds.  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

T.  J.  McBRIDE,  Swan,  Texas. 


to  settle;  ax  estate; 


A-Delawaro  Farm,  153  Acres,  for  Sale 

Possession  either  Jan.  or  March  1st,  1910.  Pur¬ 
chase  direct  and  save  agent’s  commission.'  Yalnal  le 
o.ik  and  chestnut  timber.  ‘Wheat,  Rye,  Clover  and 
Fruit.  One  half  purchase  money  can  remain  at 
5  per  cent.  Address,  ABEL  SEVIL,  Box  36,  Clay¬ 
ton,  Delaware. 


RAILROAD  LANDS  VERY  CHEAP. 


To  quickly  build  up  population  along  the  Wash¬ 
ington  &  Choctaw  Railroad,  in  new  reservation 
just  thrown  open,  we  will  sell  a  little  of  our  100,000 
acres  of  $25  and  $50  lands  for  $17.50  per  acre. 
Magnificent  opportunity  for  settlers,  investors  and 
speculators.  Very  easy  terms,  as  low  as  $1  per 
month:  long  time.  Any  size  tract  from  10  acres 
up.  Gulf  Coast  land  the  most  productive  in  the 
world;  10  acres  will  yield  an  income  of  $5,000  a 
year.  Don’t  buy  lands  anywhere  until  you  inves¬ 
tigate  this.  Send  us  your  name,  a  postal  card  will 
do,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  details. 


HULHIO  to  sell  our  lauds  anywhere. 
Write  for  special  terms  WASHINGTON  &  CHOCTAW 
LAND  CO.,  6137  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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MAILED  YOU  ABSOLUTELY 


FREE 


AND  WITH  ALL  POSTAGE  PAID 


THIS  IS  THE  LATESTO  HORSE  SENSATION  AND  [GREATEST  TRIUMPH 
IN  THE  MARVELOUS  AND  REALISTIC  MOVING  PICTURE  ART,  _ 


It  is  a  New  Invention  that  you  can  carry  in 
your  pocket  and  show  your  friends  instantly 
day  or  night,  either  once  or  a  hundred  times 
and  without  a  machine,  curtain  or  light.  It  is 
the  most  Attractive  Novelty  and  most  pleasing 
Dan  Patch  Souvenir  ever  Invented  and  shows 
Every  Motion  of  Dan  Patch  1:55  in  pacing  one 
of  his  Marvelous  and  Thrilling  World  Record 
Miles  and  it  is  Absolutely  True  To  Life. 


I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  is  the  most 
successful  Moving  Picture  ever  taken  of  a  world 
champion  horse  in  his  Wonderful  Burst  of 
Speed.  If  you  love  a  great  horse  and  want  to  be 
able  to  see  him  in  Thrilling  Motion  Pictures  at 
any  time  as  long  as  you  live  Be  Sure  And  Accept 
My  Remarkable  Offer  Before  They  Are  Gone. 

I  reserve  the  right  to  stop  mailing  these  very 
expensive  moving  pictures  without  further 
notice,  as  this  is  a  special  free  and  limited  offer. 


A  MILE  OF  THRILLING  RACE  PICTURES, 

2400  MOVING  RAGE  PICTURES  OF  DAN  PATCH  1:55 


and  every  one  of  the  2400  pictures  shows  the 
King  of  all  Horse  Creation  as  plainly  as  if  you 
stood  on  the  track  and  actually  saw  the  mighty 
Dan  Patch  1 : 55  in  one  of  his  Thrilling  Speed  Ex¬ 
hibitions  for  a  full  mile.  Just  think  of  it! 
2400  Moving  Pictures  Taken  Of  Dan  in  l  min. 
and  55  sec.  means  21  pictures  taken  for  every 
second  all  of  the  way  around  the  entire  mile  track 
from  the  back  seat  of  a  high  power  automobile. 

You  Can  See  Dan  Shake  His  Head  To  Let 
His  Driver  Know  That  He  Is  Ready  And  Then 
You  Can  Watch  Every  Motion  Of  His  Legs  As 
He  Flies  Through  The  Air  With  His  Tremen¬ 
dous  Stride  Of  29  Feet.  As  A  Study  Of  Horse 
Motion  Alone  This  Is  Better  Than  If  You  Saw 
The  Actual  Speed  Mile  Because  You  Can  See 
Dan  Patch  Right  Before  You  For  Every  Foot 
Of  The  Entire  Mile  And  Not  A  Single  Motion 
Of  His  Legs,  Body  Or  Head  Can  Escape  You. 

You  can  see  his  Thrilling  Finish  as  he 
strains  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  reach  the 
wire  in  record  breaking  time,  you  can  see  his 
driver  dismount  and  look  at  his  watch  while 
thousands  of  people  crowd  around,  you  can  see 
his  caretaker  force  his  way  through  the  crowds, 
uncheck  Dan  and  then  throw  a  beautiful  woolen 
blanket  over  him  to  prevent  catching  cold  and 


then  you  can  see  him  walk  up  the  track  before 
the  Madly  Cheering  Multitude. 

Wherever  the  Original  Moving  Picture,  of 
the  Fastest  Harness  Horse  In  The  World,  is 
shown,  people  involuntarily  call  out  “Come 
on  Dan”  —  “Come  on  Dan.”  The  Original 
Moving  Picture  Of  Dan  Patch  Pacing  A  Great 
Mile  Is  The  Most  Realistic  And  Thrilling  Pic¬ 
ture  You  Ever  Saw.  I  Have  Taken  Part  Of  The 
Original  2400  Wonderful,  Sensational  Pictures 
And  Made  Them  Into  A  Newly  Invented 
Pocket  Moving  Picture  that  you  can  easily 
carry  with  you  in  your  pocket  and  show  to 
your  friends  at  any  time,  day  or  night.  It  does 
not  need  a  machine,  it  does  not  need  a  curtain 
and  it  does  not  need  a  light.  It  is  all  ready  to 
show  instantly,  either  once  or  a  hundred  times 
CREATES  A  SENSATION  WHEREVER  SHOWN. 
If  you  admire  a  great  world  champion  who 
has  gone  more  extremely  fast  miles  than  All  of 
the  Pacers  and  Trotters  Combined  that  have 
ever  lived  then  I  am  sure  you  will  write  me  to¬ 
day  for  one  of  my  Wonderful  Moving  Pictures 
of  the  King  of  all  Harness  Horse  Creation,  Dan 
Patch  1 : 55.  The  Reduced  Pictures  On  This 
Page  Show  Dan  In  16  Different  Positions. 
Your  Moving  Pictures  Will  Be  Much  Larger. 


MY  LARGE  MOVING  PICTURES  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  STOCKOWNERS 

With  Postage  Prepaid  —  If  You  Are  A  Farmer,  Stockman  Or  Poultry  Raiser  I  Require  A 
Correct  Answer  To  These  Three  Questions.  ■  >-  You  Must  Answer  These  Questions 

1st.  In  what  paper  did  you  see  my  Moving  Picture  Offer  ?  2nd.  How  many  head  Each  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry 
do  you  own?  3rd.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  own  or  how  many  acres  of  land  do  you  rent  ?  A©-  I  Personally  Guarantee  Free  To  You 
One  01  These  Marvelous  Moving  Pictures,  If  You  Answer  These  Questions  And  Write  Me  Today.--Signed.--M.  W.  SAVAGE. 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  A  STOCKOWNER  AND  WANT  THE  MOVING  PICTORES  SEND  ME  25  CENTS  FOR  POSTAGE, 

Packing,  etc..  In  Silver  or  Stamps  and  I  will  mail  you  this  wonderful  Moving  Picture  of  Dan  Patch  1:55,  the  fastest  harness  horse  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  —  If  you  send  me  Twenty-five  Cents  in  Silver  or  Stamps—EVEN  if  you  do  not  own  any  stock  or  land,  I  will  mail  it  to  you 
postage  prepaid.  It  costs  Thousands  of  Dollars  to  have  one  of  the  original  pictures  taken  and  reproduced.  Write  to 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


I  OWN  THE  5  FASTEST  WORLD  CHAM¬ 
PION  STALLIONS  EVER  OWNED  ON  ONE 
FARM  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

On  my  “International  Stock  Food  Farm”  of  700  acres  I  own 
Dan  Patch  1:55,  Minor  Heir  1:5934,  Directum  2:0534,  Arion  2:07%, 
Roy  Wilkes  2:0634  and  also  about  200  head  of  Young  Stallions, 
Brood  Mares  and  Coirs  and  they  eat  “International  Stock  Food” 
every  day.  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  visit  my  farm  at  any 
time  and  see  my  horses  and  their  splendid  condition.  I  feel  sure 
that  you  never  saw  their  equals  at  any  Fair  or  Horse  Show. 
ACTUAL  TEST  IS  WHAT  PROVES  EVERYTHING  IN  THIS  WORLD.  If 
“International  Stock  Food”  gives  paying  results  for  the  highest 
priced  horses  in  the  world  on  my  farm  it  certainly  will  pay  you 
to  use  it  for  all  of  your  stock.  Remember  that  if  it  ever  fails  to  give 
your  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  or  Hogs,  better  assimilation  and  di¬ 
gestion,  purer  blood  and  perfect  health  with  quick  growth  and 
fattening  that  it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  no  matter  whether  you 
have  used  one  hundred  pounds  or  five  hundred  pounds  and  you 
are  to  be  not  only  the  user  but  also  the  sole  judge  of  results.  I 
will  leave  the  entire  matter  for  you  to  decide  and  accept  your  own 
statement.  How  the  United  States  Government  backs  my  claims 
that  “International  Stock  Food”  is  strictly  a  medicinal  tonic, 
blood  purifier,  etc.  During  the  Spanish- American  War,  United 
States  officials  made  a  special  examination  and  decided  that  In¬ 
ternational  Stock  Food”  was  strictly  medical  and  I  paid  $40,000.00 
patent  medicine  war  tax.  Can  any  honorable  man  deny  this 
evidence?  “International  Stock  Food”  and  label  design  is  re¬ 
gistered  in  Medicinal  Department  as  a  Trade  Mark  No.  62791 
giving  it  commercial  standing  and  rights  as  a  distinctive 

“TRADE  NAME”  FOR  A  MEDICINAL,  TONIC  PREPARATION 
The  United  States  Government  issued  me  a  Trade  Mark 
No.  22886  on  the  world  famous  lines,  3  Feeds  for  One  Cent  -  as 
showing  how  cheaply  International  Stock  Food  can  be  mixed  with 
the  regular  grain  feed  -  My  label  shows  a  list  of  ^he  medicinal 
ingredients  used  and  250,000  Dealers  have  sold  International 
Stock  Food”  for  over  20  years  as  a  medical  tonic  preparation. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hawley,  Waverly,  Neb.,  Won  in  the  Forest  Patch  Contest 


18  Acres  of  ....  r. 
Floor  Space  (G  /(ufi 


Coverft  Over 
A  City  Block 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  FACTORY 

LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Ctvtri  Ovtr  •  City  Block  and  Contain.  Over  IB  Acre,  of  Flair  Spit* 

CASH  CAPITAL  *2,000,000.00 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  MY  PREPARATIONS 

Dan  Patch  Stable  Disinfectant 
Dan  Patch  White  Liniment 
International  Worm  Powder 
International  Hoof  Ointment 
International  Sheep  Dip 
International  Cattie  Dip 
International  Hog  Dip 
International  Harness  Soap 
International  Gopher  Poison 
International  Worm  Remedy 
International  Healing  Powder 
International  Quick  Blister 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  ANY  OF  THESE  PREPARATIONS 
and  insist  on  having  what  you  ask  for.  Beware  of  many  cheap 
and  inferior  substitutes  and  imitations.  'High  Class  Dealers 
Sell  My  Preparations  on  my  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  if  they  ever  fail. 


International  Stock  Food 
International  Poultry  Food 
International  Compound  Absorbent 
International  Pheno-Chloro 
International  Distemper  Remedy 
International  Foot  Remedy 
International  Colic  Remedy 
International  Louse  Killer 
International  Louse  Paint 
International  Gall  Heal 
Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil 
International  Heave  Remedy 


DO  YOU  EXPECT  TO  SEE  THE  DAY  WHEN 
THESE  WONDERFUL  DAN  PATCH  1:55 
RECORDS  WILL  BE  EVEN  EQUALLED? 

DAN  PATCH,  1:55 

HAS  PACED 

I  MILE  IN  1:55 

1  MILE  IN  1:55 % 

2  MILES  IN  •  -  1:56 

14  MILES  AVERAGING  •  1:56% 

30  MILES  AVERAGING  •  1:57% 

45  MILES  AVERAGING  •  1:58 

75  MILES  AVERAGING  -  1:59% 

120  MILESAVERAGING  •  2:02% 

DAN  MAS  BROKEN  WORLD  RECORDS  14  TIMES 

In  addition  to  all  these  records  Dan  Patch  is  proving  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  sires  of  both  pacers  and  trotters  in  all  horse 
history  -  Look  up  his  large  official  list  of  standard  performers. 

Dan  Patch  1:55  has  gone  more  extremely  fast  miles  than  the 
combined  miles  of  all  the  trotters  and  pacers  that  have  ever  lived. 
Be  sure  and  remember  these  facts  when  you  think  of  some  horse 
equalling  Dan’s  marvelous  performances. 

For  seven  years  Dan  Patch  has  eaten  “International  Stock 
Food”  every  day  mixed  in  his  regular  grain  feed.  It  has  given 
Dan  Purer  Blood,  More  Strength,  More  Endurance,  More  Speed 
and  Perfect  Health.  It  is  constantly  used  and  strongly  endorsed 
by  over  Two  Million  Farmers  and  Stock  Breeders,  as  the  greatest 
Animal  Tonic,  and  has  been  for  20  years.  No  other  preparation 
has  such  strong  United  States  Government  and  practical  stock 
breeders  endorsement,  as  has  International  Stock  Food. 


Signed,  M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Owner  of  International  Stock  Food  Co.— and  also-lnternational  Stock  Food  Farm 


Voi..  LXYTII  No.  4025. 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK, 


SELECTING  THE  BREEDING  HENS. 

Uses  for  the  Trap-Nest. 

Last  Spring  a  correspondent  signing  "L.  It.  P."  wrote  an 
article  bolding  attacking  the  plan  of  feeding  a  “dry 
mash”  to  poultry  and  the  method  of  using  a  “trap-nest” 
to  select  the  laying  hens  from  the  drones.  By  “dry 
mash”  is  meant  a  mixture  of  crushed  grains  or  meal  fed 
dry.  A  “trap-nest”  is  on<?  in  which  the  hen  is  imprisoned. 
She  cannot  get  out  until  released,  so  that  it  is  known 
when  she  lays  an  egg.  At  the  time  this  article  appeared 
we  had  a  number  of  replies  to  it.  We  hold  them  for  a 
more  timely  season  and  now  begin  their  publication. 

L.  R.  P.’s  onslaught  on  trap-nests  and  dry  mash 
feeding  (page  509),  seems  to  call  for  some  comment 
and  reply.  While  each  of  these  has  been  misused, 

I  am  sure  that  when  rationally  used,  both  can  fill  a 
useful  place  in  the  care  of  most  flocks.  The  trap-nest 
is  a  somewhat  recently  developed  instrument  for 
commercial  and  scientific  investigation,  and  it  should 
be  expected  that  time 
would  be  required  to 
learn  its  limitations.  Or¬ 
dinarily  about  the  first 
thing  which  impresses 
its  user  is  the  wide  vari¬ 
ation  in  egg  production 
of  the  individual  hens  in 
a  flock,  apparently  uni¬ 
form  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects.  Now  the  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  of  a 
200-egg-per-year  hen  over 
one  that  will  lav  but  half 
as  many  arc  so  manifest 
as  to  make  it  hardly  sur¬ 
prising  that  many  of  us 
have  parted  company 
with  common  sense  for 
a  time  and  given  our¬ 
selves  up  to  dreams  of 
the  hen  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  appears  to  have 
been  that  we  thought  the 
trap-nest  provided  us 
with  the  means  of  prop¬ 
agating  the  200-egg  hen, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  merely  served  to  point 
her  out.  It  tells  us 
whether  or  not  we  have 
her,  but  that  is  all.  Her 
perpetuation  depends  up¬ 
on  other  factors  whose 
relation  to  the  question  A  FLOCK  OF 

are  of  more  vital  im¬ 
portance  than  the  trap-nest,  but  whose  bearing  can  be 
more  quickly  and  definitely  determined  by  the  use 
of  the  trap-nest  than  without  it. 

L.  R.  P.  calls  attention  to  the  discouraging  results 
so  far  attained  in  the  efforts  to  build  up  great  egg- 
producing  strains  by  trap-nesting.  Well,  for  one  thing 
the  knowledge  of  how  not  to  do  a  thing  is  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it. 
Breeding  from  heavy  layers  has  proved  disappointing, 
but  it  hardly  seems  fair  to  blame  the  humble  instru¬ 
ment  whose  only  office  has  been  to  measure  the  prog¬ 
ress  made,  or  rather  the  lack  of  progress  in  this  case. 
Now  that  this  first  and  apparently  most  obvious 
method  of  improvement  has  been  found  wanting  the 
way  is  open  to  try  others ;  but  the  trap-nest  or  some 
equivalent  will  be  needed  as  long  as  we  meet  with 
such  great  variations  in  the  laying  capacity  of  differ¬ 
ent  individuals,  and  to  discard  it  seems  to  me  equiv¬ 
alent  to  “lying  down”  and  saying  that  improvement 
in  egg  production  is  impossible.  For  one  I  am  not 
yet  ready  to  take  that  view. 


The  200-egg  hen  having 

tions  it  is  probable  that  the  r e nTTri  « i it* <  1  .,r'”m  the 
flock  will  receive  a  fair  share  of  attention.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  expect  much  further  improvement  from  the 
application  of  the  statistical  or  general  flock  method. 
Each  member  of  the  breeding  flock  should  be  selected 
because  of  possessing  certain  individual  characteris¬ 
tics.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  keeper  has  a  flock  in 
which  each  bird  is  vigorous  and  of  hardy  constitution, 
as  evidenced  by  its  present  condition,  and  past  history, 
and  that  each  also  comes  reasonably  near  to  some 
definite  standard  of  size,  weight,  shape  and  color. 
Say  that  such  a  flock  of  perhaps  25  has  been  care¬ 
fully  chosen  from  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  100  fowls, 
and  that  these  25  constitute  the  only  birds  of  the 
whole  100  from  which  the  keeper  feels  safe  in  breed¬ 
ing,  the  remaining  75  having  been  discarded  because 
of  obvious  defects.  Experience  with  most  cases  has 
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shown  that  if  we  now  go  a  step  further  and  trap-nest 
this  picked  lot  of  25,  as  great  variations  and  as  mani¬ 
fest  defects  will  be  discovered  as  were  found  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  selection.  There  will  be  some  hens 
laying  200  or  more  eggs  per  year,  and  others  pro¬ 
ducing  less  than  50,  with  all  ranges  between.  There 
will  be  some  whose  eggs  are  usually  infertile,  others 
whose  chicks  die  before  breaking  the  shell ;  some  that 
hatch  to  live  only  a  few  days,  and  still  others  that 
produce  good  chicks  that  are  lusty  and  strong  from 
the  very  start  and  continue  so  with  any  reasonable 
care.  Outward  appearance  of  vigor  in  the  parent 
stock  is  a  valuable  index  of  germ  vitality  in  the  egg, 
but  it  is  not  final.  The  trap-nest  enables  the  keeper 
to  discover  these  less  obvious  but  equally  important 
variations,  and  still  further  cull  his  breeders  in 
accordance  with  such  findings.  The  usual  mistake  so 
far  has  been  in  culling  out  all  but  the  heavy  layers, 
irrespective  of  the  more  important  power  of  prepo¬ 
tency. 

Those  scientists  who  have  looked  into  the  matter 


with  the  greatest  care  believe  that  nature  has  endowed 
all  hens  with  the  ability  to  lay  about  the  same  total 
number  of  eggs;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  a  few 
can  “lay  themselves  dry”  in  two  years’  time,  while 
others  require  six  or  eight  years  for  the  process. 
Experiments  s^  far  seem  to  show  that  the  short-time 
heavy  layers  undergo  such  a  severe  drain  on  the 
system  as  to  reduce  the  vitality  of  their  progeny. 
\\  hile  they  may  be  all  right  in  other  particulars  such 
hens  are  abnormally  developed  in  this  one  respect, 
and  for  that  reason  should  be  placed  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  laying  flock  rather  than  the  breeding  pen.  They 
will  make  more  money  for  their  owners,  but  the 
probability  is  that  their  offspring  will  not. 

The  comparatively  few  very  light  layers  in  the  flock 
would  also  seem  to  be  unsafe  as  breeders.  If  the 
environment  which  causes  most  of  the  fowls  to  lay  an 
average  of  some  140  to  150  eggs  per  year  and  forces 

a  few  to  more  than  200 
can  only  bring  these  to  a 
production  of  50  to  GO 
they  must  already  pos¬ 
sess  a  low  vitality,  or 
other  inherent  defect  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  transmitted. 
Even  should  it  be  found 
that  they  are  all  right  in 
every  respect,  and  could 
produce  as  good  an  aver¬ 
age  of  layers  as  other 
hens,  it  would  still  not 
be  commercially  profita¬ 
ble  to  breed  from  them, 
unless  further  experi¬ 
ment  shows  that  they 
are  distinctly  superior  to 
the  better  producers. 
Then  since  such  hens 
would  hardly  pay  for 
their  feed  in  either  the 
commercial  flock  or 
breeding  pen  the  butcher 
is  the  proper  party  to 
receive  them.  Some¬ 
where  between  these  two 
extremes  is  the  golden 
mean,  the  hen  that  will 
prove  most  profitable  as 
a  breeder ;  the  one  that 
while  she  may  not  im¬ 
prove  the  production  of 
the  flock  will  maintain 
its  standard  with  the 
ORK.  Fig.  586.  least  expense  to  the  own¬ 

er.  It  needs  no  argument 
to  show  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  heaviest 
layers  that  can  reproduce  vigorous,  hardy  chickens  of 
laying  capacity  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  average 
of  the  flock  will  be  the  most  economical  breeders. 
So  far  the  trap-nest  has  shown  us  that  in  the  case  of 
the  very  heaviest  layers  “other  things”  are  not  equal. 
It  remains  for  us  to  discover  the  point  at  which  the 

equality  exists.  But  neither  the  owner  nor  anyone 

else  can  find  this  point  without  using  either  the  trap- 
nest  or  single  matings,  and  this  latter  is  usually 
considered  too  tedious  and  expensive  a  process. 

Used  during  the  breeding  season  by  one  who  has 
the  time  and  inclination  to  look  after  them  properly, 
trap-nests  will  wonderfully  improve  one’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  his  flock,  and  correspondingly  increase  his 
chances  for  assorting  his  birds  in  accord  with  their 
several  talents  for  profit-yielding.  In  addition  to 
trap-nesting  the  breeding  pens  during  the  proper 
season,  I  find  it  profitable  to  trap-nest  the  laying  flock 
for  six  or  eight  weeks,  in  order  to  cull  out  the  poor 
layers  and  market  them  before  they  have  consumed 
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so  much  feed.  Chickens,  like  people,  are  largely 
creatures  of  habit,  and  will  soon  cease  to  worry  un¬ 
duly  over  being  trapped  if  the  nests  are  looked  after 
with  reasonable  frequency.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
better  leave  trap-nesting  to  some  one  who  can  do  so. 

Now  as  to  the  dry-mash  proposition.  I  have  read 
a  good  many  articles  on  dry-mash  feeding,  but  I  do 
not  now  recall  one  wherein  the  author  advocated  sub¬ 
stituting  the  dry  mash  for  scratch  feed.  It  seems 
to  me  that  L.  R.  P.  is  laboring  under  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  as  to  how  the  dry  mash  is  to  be  used.  Most 
people  who  make  any  pretense  at  special  feeding  for 
egg  production  use  a  wet  mash,  many  going  so  far 
as  to  cook  it,  or  at  least  steam  it,  in  Winter.  The  dry 
mash  is  a  substitute  for  this  wet  mash,  and  if  there 
is  anything  at  all  to  be  said  about  artificiality  I 
should  say  that  the  wet  mash  is  the  more  artificial 
of  the  two.  The  fowls  never  get  hold  of  either  while 
in  the  wild  or  natural  state.  Those  who  have  adopted 
the  dry  mash  after  trying  both  claim  that  they  get  just 
as  good  results  with  a  whole  lot  less  labor.  From  a 
commercial  standpoint  labor-saving  devices  arc  not 
prompted  by  laziness,  but  by  the  perfectly  legitimate 
desire  to  get  larger  returns  from  a  given  amount  of 
labor.  The  adoption  of  a  feeding  system  that  saves 
more  than  half  the  time  required  for  feeding  permits 
either  the  enlargement  of  the  flock  or  the  diverting 
of  one’s  time  to  other  forms  of  remunerative  labor. 

The  physiological  principle  which  makes  practicable 
the  dry-mash  or  hopper  system  of  feeding  is  very 
simple.  In  fact  I  suppose  its  extreme  simplicity  is 
the  reason  why  I  have  never  seen  it  mentioned  in 
print.  It  rests  on  the  law  that  variety  is  necessary 
to  palatability.  If  there  is  grain  in  the  litter  and 
grass  in  the  run  a  hen  won't  go  to  the  hopper  and 
stuff  her  crop  with  dry  mash  any  more  than  L.  R.  P. 
will  go  to  the  cupboard  and  fill  up  on  dry  bread  to 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  going  out  to  dig  potatoes 
and  kill  a  chicken  for  dinner.  Since  the  hopper  feed 
is  that  which  by  itself  is  least  palatable  of  all  that 
are  used,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  fowls  will  eat  it 
to  the  exclusion  of  that  for  which  they  must  scratch 
and  dig,  unless  the  keeper  is  so  foolish  as  to  give 
them  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  hopper.  While  speak¬ 
ing  of  scratching  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  a  hen  too  much  exercise,  just  as  it 
is  possible  to  overwork  a  man.  The  only  excuse  for 
exercising  a  hen  is  to  keep  her  in  first-class  physical 
condition.  Any  surplus  beyond  this  means  the  useless 
expenditure  of  food  and  energy  that  ought  to  be  used 
in  egg  production.  It  isn't  at  all  necessary  to  make  a 
h&n  run  her  legs  off  looking  for  food.  Of  course 
providing  the  correct  amount  of  exercise  is  a  matter 
of  judgment  and  common  sense,  two  things  without 
which  the  poultryman  cannot  hope  to  succeed.  In 
the  breeding  pen  it  is  safest  to  err  on  the  side  of  over 
exercise,  while  in  the  commercial  egg  flock  it  may  be 
more  economical  to  err  on  the  other  side.  The  man 
who  departs  very  far  from  the  path  in  either  way 
will  lose  money. 

I  agree  with  L.  R.  P.  in  what  he  says  about  brooder- 
raised  chicks  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  artificially 
heated  brooders.  After  due  experiment  it  was  found 
best  to  eliminate  artificial  heating  from  breeding  and 
laying  houses,  and  now  the  question  seems  to  be 
settled  for  the  brooders  in  the  same  way.  We  are 
using  both  hens  and  the  Philo  brooders  in  which  the 
only  heat  is  that  furnished  by  the  chicks  themselves. 
This  is  our  second  season  with  these  brooders,  and 
the  little  fellows  seem  to  be  as  strong  and  lusty  as 
one  could  wish.  Under  these  conditions  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  vitality  will  go  down,  although  I  can 
tell  better  after  longer  use.  I  know  that  for  us  the 
chicks  are  better  than  in  the  artificially  heated  brood¬ 
ers,  and  the  expense  of  operation  much  less. 

Ohio.  _ W.  BLAIR  CLARK. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  THE  ORCHARD. 

I  send  a  photograph  (see  Fig.  587),  of  a  section  of 
my  peach  orchard  of  1,000  trees.  The  trees  shown 
in  the  picture  are  very  large,  two-year-old  trees  set 
this  last  Spring.  Between  the  rows  I  have  strawber¬ 
ries,  Kevitt  system,  which,  as  you  will  see,  show  up 
finely.  This  picture  was  taken  about  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  I  would  like  some  suggestions  as  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  this  orchard.  The  trees  are  on  hilly  land 
in  Southern  Indiana,  exposed  to  the  Winter  winds. 
Would  you  advise  staking  the  trees  or  mounding  the 
earth  up  around  them  for  Winter  protection?  In  a 
part  of  the  orchard  there  are  old  trees  that  yield 
some  fruit,  and  young  trees  set  between  them 

and  it  is  the  intention  to  remove  the  old  trees  in  a 

year  or  two.  Would  you  suggest  removing  them 
now?  The  old  trees  are  pruned  very  close  and  do 
not  crowd  the  young  trees  very  much.  I  contemplate 
setting  one  row  of  raspberries  between  each  two  rows 
of  trees  in  the  Spring  where  I  have  no  strawberries. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  plan,  and  what  varieties 

would  you  suggest?  I  prefer  the  red  berry,  as  it  is 

more  profitable  in  this  section.  The  land  is  good 
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peach  land,  but  not  strong.  Would  it  be  better  to  try 
to  fertilize  and  build  up  the  land,  and  thus  feed 
the  trees,  by  a  system  of  rotation  of  soiling  crops, 
such  as  cow  peas,  sown  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible,  and  then  turned  under  and  followed  by  Crim¬ 
son  clover  or  rye  for  Winter  protection,  than  to  try 
to  raise  raspberries  and  strawberries  between  the 
trees?  If  the  small  fruits  are  to  be  raised  between 
the  trees,  how  would  you  suggest  fertilizing  and 
building  up  the  land?  Perhaps  your  readers  could 
give  advice  on  this  subject.  g.  g.  s. 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  submit  this  letter  and  picture  for  a 
discussion  by  fruit  growers.  We  should  mound  the 
trees  at  once  by  throwing  several  spadefuls  of  earth 
around  the  base,  so  as  to  make  mound  about  15  inches 
high.  If  the  winds  are  very  strong  and  the  soil  open 
we  should  drive  a  short  stake  by  each  tree  and  tie 
firmly.  The  mound  will  keep  off  vermin  and  the 
stake  prevent  whirling  and  boring  a  hole  in  the 
ground  at  the  base.  We  should  cut  back  the  old  trees 
closely,  and  keep  them  fruiting  until  they  interfere 
with  the  young  ones.  The  question  of  growing  other 
crops  between  rows  of  trees  depends  on  conditions. 
We  have  them  planted  both  ways,  and  have  decided 
that  on  a  reasonably  large  place  we  would  not  mix. 
From  choice  we  would  grow  the  peach  trees  by 
themselves — let  them  have  all  the  ground  and  try  to 
improve  the  soil  by  fertilizing  and  filling  it  with  veg¬ 
etable  matter.  Your  olan  of  “building  up  the  soil” 
by  fertilizing  and  working  in  cover  crops  will  give 
you  a  far  better  peach  orchard  in  the  end  than  trying 
to  grow  raspberries  and  strawberries  between  the 
trees.  The  best  soil  for  peaches  is  rarely  best  for 
most  varieties  of  strawberries  anyway.  Unless 
crowded  for  room  we  would  let  the  trees  have  all 
the  ground  and  raise  strawberries  by  themselves  on 
different  soil.  With  small  areas  it  is  sometimes  wise 
to  crowd  crops  together.  We  have  peach  trees,  rasp¬ 
berries,  currants  and  strawberries  growing  close  to¬ 
gether.  While  they  all  produce  fruit  not  one  kind 
grows  as  large  a  crop  as  when  cultivated  by  itself. 
In  New  Jersey  such  a  hillside  as  that  pictured  would 
be  likely  to  wash  and  gully  badly.  We  have  over¬ 
come  this  by  leaving  strips  of  unplowed  sod  between 
the  rows,  cultivating  close  to  the  trees,  or  by  alter¬ 
nately  leaving  every  other  middle  or  space  between 
rows  in  sod.  while  the  next  one  is  cultivated.  The 
one  plowed  this  year  will  be  in  sod  next,  and  so  on. 
In  this  way  the  rush  of  water  down  hill  is  stopped 
and  spread  out,  so  that  no  gullies  are  made. 


NITROGEN  DIRECT  FROM  THE  AIR. 

/  have  read  in  several  papers  about  some  new 
process  of  extracting  nitrogen  directly  from  the  air. 
Is  this  a  “ fake or  can  such  things  be  done  except 
by  clover  and  similar  plants? 

It  is  not  at  all  a  “fake.”  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
said  that  the  leguminous  plants  possessed  the  “trade 
secret”  of  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Since  then 
several  processes  for  taking  this  nitrogen  in  shape  for 
fertilizing  have  been  devised.  The  following  extract 
from  the  newr  book  on  fertilizers  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Hall 
gives  one  way  of  doing  it. 

More  recently  a  working  process  has  been  devised  by 
Berkeland,  and  is  running  on  a  commercial  scale  at 
Notodden  in  Norway.  In  the  Berkeland-Eyde  process  an 
alternating  current  at  about  5,000  volts  is  set  to  form  an 
arc  between  U-shaped  copper  electrodes,  which  are  hollow 
and  kept  cool  by  a  current  of  water  within.  The  elec¬ 
trodes  are  placed  equatorially  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  electro-magnet,  which  has  the  effect  of  causing 
the  arc  to  spread  out  into  a  broad  flat  flame.  Though 
the  temperature  of  the  arc-flame  is  calculated  to  he  2.000 
degrees  C.,  >t  is  not  particularly  luminous ;  it  may  be 
looked  at  directly  from  a  yard’s  distance. 

Through  the  furnace  in  which  this  special  arc  is  gener¬ 
ated  about  15,000  litres  of  air  are  blown  per  minute  at 
gentle  pressure,  and  the  issuing  air  contains  about  one 
per  cent,  nitric  oxide  and  is  at:  a  temperature  of  000 
degrees  to  700  degrees  C.  It  is  cooled  and  then  passes 
into  two  oxidising  chambers,  where  the  combination  of  the 
nitric  oxide  with  the  oxygen  of  the  uncombined  air 
takes  place,  after  which  it  passes  into  a  series  of  five 
condensing  towers.  Down  the  fourth  tower,  which  is 
filled  with  broken  quartz,  water  trickles  and  picks  up 
enough  of  the  nitrous  gases  to  become  five  per  cent  nitric 
acM  at  the  bottom;  this  is  pumped  up  and  trickles  down 
the  third  tower,  the  process  being  repeated  until  the 
liquid  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  first  tower  contains  50 
per  cent  of  nitric  acid.  In  the  fifth  and  last  tower  the 
absorbing  liquid  is  milk  of  lime,  and  the  resulting  mixture 
of  solution  of  calcium  nitrite,  and  nitrite  is  treated  with 
enough  of  the  previously-formed  nitric  acid  to  convert  it 
wholly  into  nitrite,  the  nitrous  fumes  evolved  being  led 
back  into  the  oxidising  chambers.  The  product  is  then 
concentrated  until  it  solidifies  as  a  material  containing 
about  13  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or  75  per  cent  of  pure 
calcium  nitrate. 

As  most  people  who  have  studied  the  subject  know, 
the  atmosphere  or  “air”  is  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  the  gases  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  This  is  a  mechani¬ 
cal  mixture.  Plants  cannot  use  the  nitrogen  until  it 
makes  a  chemical  combination  with  oxygen  or  some 
other  element.  The  air  contains  small  quantities  of 
this  chemical  nitrogen,  a  little  of  it  being  washed  out 
and  brought  to  the  soil  in  rain  and  snow.  From 
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F.gnlish  experiments  at  Rothamsted  it  was  figured  that 
annually  about  five  pounds  of  such  nitrogen  is  brought 
down  to  one  acre.  This  would  equal  the  amount  in 
half  a  ton  of  manure.  This  form  of  nitrogen  in  the 
air  comes  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter.  When 
such  material  decays  the  nitrogen  goes  into  the  form 
of  a  gas,  and  will  rise  into  the  air  unless  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  soil  or  something  that  will  hold  it.  The 
round  of  life  consists  in  taking  this  chemical  nitrogen 
out  of  the  air  and  building  up  organic  or  living  bodies 
with  it,  and  then  having  these  decay  and  give  up  their 
nitrogen,  to  be  used  again  and  again.  Strong  electric 
discharges  will  effect  a  chemical  combination  between 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  so  will  an  intense  heat. 
A  part  of  this  nitrogen  washed  out  of  the  air  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  thunderstorms.  The  greater 
part  of  it.  however,  is  taken  from  the  air  and  offered 
to  the  clover  and  smaller  plants  by  little  bacteria 
which  work  on  the  roots.  The  process  given  above 
may  be  described  as  an  imitation  lightning  flash 
harnessed  and  directed  so  that  the  nitrogen  can  be 
caught.  There  is  still  another  process  which  we  shall 
describe  later.  _ 

GRAFTING  SEEDLING  APPLE  TREES. 

T  read  with  interest  your  excellent  article  on  grafting 
seedling  stock  (page  1021),  and  having  had  35  years’ 
experience  at  grafting  and  trimming  fruit  trees  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  add  a  few  suggestions  to  those  already  given. 
When  the  trees  are  set  I  would  cut  off  a  part  of  the 
top.  I  would  wait  until  the  trees  were  thoroughly 
established,  and  making  good  growth  before  grafting; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  grafting  a  tree  one- 
half  or  three-quarters  inch  in  diameter.  Such  trees 
must  have  time  to  mature  before  they  will  bear  fruit, 
and  in  many  cases  the  grafting  may  well  be  deferred 
for  a  year  or  two.  Cut  the  top  off  except  to  leave  a 
small  limb  or  two  below  the  graft.  The  leaves  are  the 
lungs  of  the  tree,  and  the  grafts  may  or  may  not  fur¬ 
nish  enough  breathing  apparatus.  I  have  seen  trees 
killed  by  cutting  the  top  all  off  when  grafted.  Leave 
one  or  two  small  limbs  below  the  grafts;  cut  them  off 
the  next  Spring,  and  in  the  mean  time  if  they  are 
taking  too  much  sap  from  the  grafts  pinch  off  the  top 
buds.  I  would  not  cut  off  one  of  the  grafts  until  the 
stub  was  nearly  grown  over,  as  the  graft  will  take  the 
sap  up  that  side  of  the  stub,  and  not  leave  a  dead  spot 
there. 

Do  not  allow  your  grafts  to  make  too  much  growth 
the  first  year.  I  have  grown  them  nearly  six  feet  the 
first  season.  Go  over  your  grafts  in  August  and  if 
they  are  two  feet  long  pinch  off  the  top  bud.  Your 
graft  will  then  harden,  and  will  not  winter-kill.  I 
have  never  had  a  graft  winter-kill  where  this  was 
done.  Those  trees  will  do  their  very  best  if  left  to 
grow  right  where  they  stand.  With  us  the  Yellow 
Transparent  is  very  hardy  when  grafted  on  seedling 
stock,  usually  bearing  the  second  or  third  j'ear  from 
grafting.  It  inclines  to  set  too  full,  and  would  last 
longer  and  the  fruit  would  be  larger  and  finer  if 
thinned  one-half.  I  have  seen  young  trees  bear  one 
great  crop  of  apples,  then  die,  that  might  have  been 
saved  if  two-thirds  of  the  fruit  had  been  picked  off 
when  small.  j.  d.  s. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“WORN-OUT”  LANDS. 

We  frequently  meet  men  who  say  that  much  of  our 
Eastern  farm  land  is  “worn  out,”  and  cannot  be  made 
to  produce  large  crops  again.  This  is  a  short-sighted 
and  narrow  view.  It  would  be  easy  to  disprove  it  by 
taking  such  men  to  some  of  the  farms  where  the  most 
intelligent  farming  has  been  used — either  with  live 
stock  or  with  fertilizers.  If  the  doubters  still  said  that 
a  few  years  would  see  the  ruin  of  those  farms  they 
could  find  a  stronger  answer  in  the  history  of  Euro¬ 
pean  agriculture.  In  Secretary  Wilson’s  last  report 
we  are  told  of  some  investigations  into  the  history 
of  old  soils  in  Europe. 

These  records  indicate  that  in  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  or,  roughly  speaking,  three  to  four  hundred! 
years  ago,  the  soils  of  central  and  northern  Europe  were 
producing  on  the  average  about  as  much  wheat  as  the 
soils  of  the  United  States  are  producing  at  the  present 
time.  These  European  soils  have  Ijeen  occupied  lor  ag¬ 
ricultural  purposes  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  during 
most  of  which  period  the  country  wuts  more  densely  popu¬ 
lated  than  the  United  States  is  at  the  present  time.  So 
far  as  records  are  obtainable,  they  indicate  that  as  a 
result  of  increasing  population  and  more  intensive  and 
more  intelligent  methods  of  soil  control,  and  in  spite  of 
their  longer  occupation,  the  average  yield  per  acre  has 
increased,  until  to  the  case  of  northern  Europe  the  soils 
tire  now  producing  about  two  or  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  per  acre  as  the  newer  soils  of  the  United  States 
are  producing. 

Thus  after  1,000  years  of  steady  cultivation  these 
soils  are  more  productive  than  ever  before.  What 
shall  we  say  then  of  men  who  argue  that  land  can  he 
“worn  out”  in  a  single  century  or  less?  Let  any  man 
go  and  see  the  soil  on  Mr.  Lewis’s  New  Jersey  farm, 
or  that  of  Mr.  Fagan  in  Connecticut,  and  he  would 
see  the  folly  of  this  “worn  out”  argument.  The  fact 
is  that  all  this  depressing  talk  about  ruined  soil  has 
made  possible  some  of  the  greatest  bargains  in  farm 
land  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  prejudice 
and  lack  of  faith  of  one  man  will  cut  down  the  selling 
price  of  the  land,  so  that  some  broader  and  more  cour¬ 
ageous  man  may  improve  it  and  double  its  value. 
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ADVICE  FROM  A  COLLEGE  STUDENT. 
What  the  Course  Does. 

I  wish  to  write  a  few  lines  to  “W.  S.  C.”,  wrho  asked 
for  advice  on  page  949.  I  am  21  years  of  age,  married 
and  nearly  through  college.  You  ask  whether  you 
shall  go  to  college  or  work.  Now,  I  believe  you 
should  go  to  college  because,  you  are  almost  too 
young,  and  if  you  went  into  a  business  such  as  fruit 
growing  now  you  possibly  would  make  some  mistake 
that  would  set  you  back  for  life.  A  bad  start  is 
what  you  want  to  avoid.  Then  at  college  you  will 
grow  to  be  more  independent  and  more  used  to  push 
ahead  in  your  dealings  with  business  men.  One  o’f 
the  worst  drawbacks  to  the  farmer  to-day  is  his  lack 
of  business  knowledge,  and  yet  very  little  is  done  about 
it  in  school  or  in  the  papers.  Merely  raising  good 
fruit  and  poultry  is  not  success  for  a  commercial 
grower.  He  must  dispose  of  his  product,  and  here 
is  where  many  a  farmer  falls  down.  For  example, 
yesterday  I  saw  some  apples  put  in  baskets  for  the 
market.  Probably  80  per  cent  of  them  were  just  the 
right  color  and  size,  the  remainder  were  these  little, 
bitter  apples.  Don’t  you  think  this  man  would  have 
secured  a  better  price  if  lie  had  taken  these  out?  Just 
like  the  man  who  had  a  quart  of  small  strawberries, 
and  put  two  or  three  large  ones  on  top!  He  never 
realized  that  the  buyer  made  a  comparison,  and  it 
was  between  these  two  or  three  large  ones  and  the 
rest.  But  above  all,  a  'college  education  will  be  at 
your  elbow  at  every  turn  in  life.  If  you  never  get  it 
you  will  not  miss  it  as  much  as  the  boy  who  goes  two 
years  and  then  has  to  give 
it  up.  It  will  be  useless  for 
me  to  tell  you  how  much 
good  chemistry,  bacteri¬ 
ology,  etc.,  will  do  you. 

Now  as  to  your  finan¬ 
cial  side.  You  say  you 
would  have  to  work  two 
years  before  you  could 
go  to  college.  For  your 
line  of  work  (fruit  and 
poultry)  I  believe  the 
best  college  for  you  is 
the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  As  to  ex¬ 
pense,  the  first  year  it 
will  cost  you  $15  for  a 
uniform  (all  students 
are  required  to  drill), 
and  about  $18  for  book 
and  fees;  not  more. 

Then  your  board  will  be 
about  $2.50  a  week,  and 
room  about  $1.50  to  $2. 

At  Christmas  and  Easter 
you  will  have  to  buy 
more  books  which  will 
cost  about  $25  altogeth¬ 
er.  These  arc  the  high¬ 
est  prices.  You  will  have 
to  do  outside  work.  There  is  all  you  want  at  15  cents 
an  hour;  you  can  work  any  hour  that  you  get  off.  I 
know  of  several  boys  who  pay  for  their  board  just  by 
waiting  on  table.  If  President  Snyder  sees  that  you 
are  doing  your  best  to  get  through  school  you  will 
get  there.  During  the  Summer  you  can  save  up  about 
$50,  and  undoubtedly  a  little  help  from  home  will 
come,  and  before  you  know  it  you  have  been  gradu¬ 
ated.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  you  have  a  license  to 
go  out  and  tell  the  farmers  how  to  work,  and  for 
you  to  have  large  fancy  barns  with  electric  lights, 
steam  heat,  etc.,  but  it  means  that  you  have  been 
instructed  how  to  pick  up  the  small  things  and  to 
make  large  ones  of  them;  how  to  pick  out  a  good  hog, 
one  with  a  good  heart  girth,  straight  bottom  line, 
etc. ;  how  to  feed  your  cows  and  not  give  them  twice 
as  much  as  they  need.  It  is  true  that  many  boys  think 
they  are  too  good  for  the  farm  when  they  get  a  couple 
of  letters  added  to  their  name,  but  I  will  not,  and  I 
don’t  think  you  will.  There  is  an  old  man  near  the 
college  who  has  bred  Chester  White  pigs  for  20  years, 
and  I  have  spent  many  pleasant  hours  looking  over 
his  farm.  He  has  a  herd  of  50  Holstein  cowrs,  about 
150  excellent  pigs,  nice  horses  and  chickens  and  a 
300-acre  farm.  He  raised  six  boys — sent  the  four 
oldest  to  school  and  they  went  finally  to  the  city  to 
work.  The  two  youngest  lie  kept  at  home,  and  he 
has  them  yet.  He  has  said  many  a  time  to  me,  “My, 
my,  what  a  difference  there  is  in  some  boys !  Here  I 
want  ray  boys  on  the  farm  and  they  won’t  stay,  and 
you  are  dying  for  the  farm  and  your  folks  are  doing- 
all  in  their  power  to  keep  you  from  it.”  I  might  say 
here  that  my  parents  arc  against  my  going  on  the 
farm,  but  you  will  find  me  there  soon.  I  don’t  know 
if  you  have  got  my  point,  but  the  gist  of  what  I  have 
said  is :  Go  to  college  next  September ;  take  the  regu¬ 
lar  course;  work  hard  from  now  on;  don’t  get  the 
big  head;  and  above  all  stick  to  the  farm.  r. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

ALFALFA  GROWING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  Disappointment  Followed  by  Success. 

About  eight  years  ago  I  started  to  raise  Alfalfa. 
I  had  never  before  seen  Alfalfa,  but  had  read  much 
of  its  merits  in  the  farm  papers.  When  I  told  my 
neighbors  my  idea  of  Alfalfa  they  only  laughed  at  me, 
and  had  no  faith  in  it.  I  was  so  anxious  to  raise 
Alfalfa  that  I  started  the  best  field  (5 y2  acres)  I  had. 
It  was  in  corn  with  an  extra  crop  of  Crimson  clover 
sown  at  the  last  working.  I  plowed  this  in  April 
early,  and  soon  had  it  worked  down  fine — a  good 
seed  bed.  I  sowed  about  12  pounds  of  seed  alone, 
and  I  rolled  the  soil  in  April  before  sowing,  which 
was  done  with  a  broadcast  clover  seeder.  With  the 
weeder  I  harrowed  in  the  seed.  I  had  read  much  of 
the  necessity  of  inoculating  the  soil  when  starting,  but 
as  I  could  not  easily  get  any  inoculating  soil,  and  also 
because  I  did  not  believe  such  a  little  sprinkling  of 
earth  over  the  field  would  amount  to  anything,  I  tried 
it  without.  Oh,  how  I  watched  for  the  Alfalfa  plants 
to  come  out  of  the  ground !  I  expected  soon  to  show 
my  neighbors,  who  ridiculed  me  only,  what  Alfalfa 
is,  and  that  I  would  cut  three  heavy  crops  of  hay  the 
first  season.  This  field  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a 
public  road,  so  it  was  watched  a  good  deal  by  many. 
I  was  asked  by  many  passers-by  what  I  would  have 
in  this  field,  and  nearly  everybody  seemed  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  Alfalfa  at  all. 

The  plants  came  up,  and  so  also  the  weeds.  So 
far  it  did  not  grow  quite  as  fast  as  I  had  expected. 
I  expected  it  to  grow  faster  than  the  weeds  and 


choke  them  out.  After  the  Alfalfa  and  weeds  were 
about  eight  inches  high  T  clipped  them,  expecting 
then  that  the  weeds  would  die  and  that  the  Alfalfa 
would  get  new  life  and  grow  fast,  but  alas,  the  weeds 
were  not  all  dead  yet,  and  the  Alfalfa  did  not  seem 
to  get  new  life.  The  season  was  a  wet  one  and  so  I 
clipped  it  about  three  times  the  first  season,  and 
every  time  the  Alfalfa  got  less.  However,  I  gave  it 
a  chance  the  next  season,  and  made  the  hay,  but  it 
was  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

By  this  time  the  laugh  was  on  me.  Of  course  it 
was  not  very  pleasant  to  bear  all  the  criticism  which 
my  neighbors  and  “friends”  made,  but  I  kept  quiet 
and  was  not  discouraged.  I  was  determined  to  raise 
Alfalfa.  The  next  Spring  I  plowed  it  again  and 
planted  early  potatoes,  with  which  I  put  600  nounds 
of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre.  The  field  was  limed 
about  four  years  before.  It  is  red  shale  soil,  well 
drained  naturally.  I  plowed  nine  inches  deep.  I  dug 
the  potatoes  in  July,  harrowed  the  land  well  and 
sowed  the  last  days  in  July.  By  this  time  I  wanted 
to  take  no  chances  by  not  inoculating,  so  I  sowed  about 
400  pounds  of  soil  to  the  acre.  Where  did  I  get  the 
inoculating  soil  this  time?  I  had  a  small  patch  in 
the  field  where  the  Alfalfa  seemed  to  be  very  vigorous 
and  thrifty.  From  this  patch  I  took  the  soil  about 
as  deep  as  I  had  it  plowed.  Nodules  were  found 
clinging  to  the  roots  of  these  plants  at  this  place, 
which  proved  to  me  that  the  bacteria  are  found  in  this 
soil.  To  put  this  soil  on  without  much  hard  work 
I  rigged  up  a  one-horse  cart  and  shovelled  the  soil 
on.  A  little  boy  rode  the  horse  and  a  man  sat  on  his 
knees  in  front  of  the  box  of  soil  and  spread  it  with 
the  hands  as  the  horse  was  walking.  This  was  done 
at  the  same  time  that  the  seed  was  sown,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  right  after  with  the  weeder.  This  time  the 
stand  of  Alfalfa  surprised  me  favorably  as  much 
at  the  first  time  unfavorably.  There  was  a  perfect 
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stand  all  over  the  field,  and  no  weeds  at  all.  In  that 
Summer  it  grew  about  a  foot  high,  but  I  did  not 
mow  it.  Of  course  the  weather  was  not  favorable 
for  starting  it.  The  following  season  I  cut  three 
nice  crops.  The  first  crop  was  a  very  heavy  one;  it 
was  almost  ready  to  lodge — leaning  nearly  all  over 
the  field.  Ever  since  I  have  cut  three  crops  in  a 
season  except  this  one,  which  was  an  exceedingly  dry 
Summer.  The  stand  is  still  perfect,  except  where 
some  dodder  crept  in  in  some  patches.  How  this  got 
in  I  cannot  understand ;  did  not  find  any  the  first 
two  years.  By  this  time  I  have  started  about  18  acres 
in  Alfalfa  and  expect  to  start  still  more.  My  neigh¬ 
bors  who  first  ridiculed  me  have  started  some  too, 
and  others  are  contemplating  starting  some.  Alfalfa 
is  a  wonderful  feed.  I  feed  it  to  all  stock — horses, 
cows,  hogs  and  chickens.  When  I  feed  Alfalfa  hay  I 
feed  very  little  grain  to  horses.  Whenever  I  start 
a  new  piece  now  I  inoculate  it.  Many  others  have 
obtained  inoculating,  soil  from  my  field.  Alfalfa  can 
be  grown  on  almost  any  soil  except  low  undrained 
land.  c.  R.  b. 

Bethel,  Pa. 

THE  GREAT  CORN  YIELD. 

I  have  read  the  following  statement  in  my  local 
paper : 

The  winner  in  the  corn  growing  contest,  in  this  country 
was  announced  today  by  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Graham,  as  Mr.  J.  F.  Batts,  who  had 
grown  227  bushels  on  one  acre. 

Now  I  don’t  believe  this,  as  I  do  not  consider  it 

possible.  With  corn  in 
hills  3]/2  feet  apart  there 
would  be  3,556  hills. 
With  an  average  of  three 
stalks  to  the  hill  this 
would  be  10,668  stalks. 
Now  do  those  people  ex¬ 
pect  anybody  to  believe 
that  each  stalk  produced 
more  than  25  ounces  of 
corn?  f.  L.  K. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  wrote 
W.  A.  Graham,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commissioner  of 
North  Carolina,  for  the 
facts.  He  sends  us  state¬ 
ments  which  he  says  arc 
correct.  Prof.  Massey 
mentioned  this  same 
yield  last  •  eek.  From 
the  report  we  learn  that 
there  were  19,000  stalks 
on  the  acre.  The  corn 
was  planted  April  17 

eight  inches  apart  in 

the  drills,  and  the  drills 
41  inches  apart.  The 
land  and  the  corn  were 
both  measured  by  relia¬ 
ble  parties  who  certified 
to  the  results.  The  soil  is  described  as  a  stiff, 
dark  sandy  upland — old  land  with  yellow  subsoil. 
Last  year  it  was  in  wheat,  followed  by  cow  peas. 
The  wheat  yielded  eight  bushels.  On  the  12th  of 
March  25  two-horse  loads  of  cow  manure  were 
spread  on  the  acre.  It  was  then  plowed  12  inches 
deep  and  subsoiled  six  inches  deeper.  On  the 

9th  of  April  20  more  loads  of  manure  were  spread, 
and  the  field  was  plowed  and  subsoiled  again — this 
time  20  inches  deep.  Three  days  later  800  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  2,000  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 
were  spread  and  harrowed  in.  Then  furrows  were 
made  41  inches  apart  and  600  pounds  of  an  8-3-3 
fertilizer  put  in  the  row.  On  May  20  a  mixture  of 
400  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  400  acid  phosphate,  800 
pounds  kainit  and  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  was 
put  along  the  rows.  Again  on  the  27th,  another  mix¬ 
ture  of  200  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  200  pounds  acid 
phosphate,  400  pounds  kainit  and  200  pounds  nitrate 
was  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  As  if  that  were  not 
enough,  on  June  9  still  another  mixture  of  200  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal,  200  pounds  acid  phosphate,  400 
pounds  kainit  and  200  pounds  nitrate  were  dumped  on. 
The  corn  was  well  cultivated  and  had  to  grow.  The 
actual  reported  yield  was  226^  bushels  of  ears. 

Let  us  see  what  this  awful  dose  of  manure  and 


fertilizer  looks  like  when 

brought 

together. 

Nitrogen 

Thos.  Acid 

Potash 

45  tons  manure 

450 

270 

540 

800  pounds  fertilizer 

24 

64 

24 

2,800  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal 

196 

84 

42 

1,600  ills,  acid  phosphate 

256 

1,600  lbs.  kainit 

200 

600  lbs.  nitrate 

96 

Total 

766 

674 

806 

Here  we  have  the  nitrogen  contained  in  nearly  80 
tons  of  manure  put  on  one  single  acre.  This  corn 
crop,  large  as  it  was,  removed  from  the  soil  about  250 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  90  of  phosphoric  acid  and  75  of 
potash.  Mr.  Batts  says  that  the  total  cost  of  this 
corn  crop  was  $139.02,  including  $56.25  for  manure, 
and  $58.80  for  fertilizers.  We  would  certainly  like 
to  have  that  field  as  lie  left  it  to  plant  strawberries  on. 


A  HILLSIDE  PEACH  ORCHARD  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIANA.  Fig.  587. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  TRUE  MULCHED  ORCHARD. 

In  your  article  on  mulched  orchards, 
J.  R.  S.  would  like  to  hear  from  any  of 
your  readers,  who  have  ever  seen  an  apple 
orchard,  which  has  for  10  years  had 
everything  left  upon  it  which  the  ground 
produced  except  apples.  We  have  a 
small  orchard  like  this,  'which  has  also 
nothing  put  on  it,  except  manure  around 
the  youngest  non-bearing  trees.  Until 
last  Spring  this  orchard  was  never 
sprayed  in  that  time.  Excepting  1908, 
which  was  the  driest  known  around 
here,  it  has  borne  apples  of  different 
varieties  early  and  late  in  abundance, 
and  even  in  1908,  while  the  late  apples 
dried  and  fell,  we  had  a  few  early  Sum¬ 
mer  apples.  This  Fall  we  had  a  good 
crop,  about  the  best  in  this  locality. 
Some  trees  were  overloaded,  some  like 
Ben  Davis,  less  than  half  a  cron,  and  a 
few  trees  had  little  or  no  fruit.  Near 
us  is  an  old  orchard  which  has  never 
been  sprayed,  and  had  only  dead  limbs 
cut  out  last  Spring,  for  the  first  time. 
This  orchard  bears  fruit  every  year, 
small  and  generally  knotty,  yet  enough 
to  show  what  it  could  do  if  properly 
sprayed,  and  cared  for.  One  row  of 
trees  nearest  the  house  is  dying  from 
some  trouble  at  the  roots,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  what  your  readers  think  is 
the  cause.  I  intend  to  spade  directly 
around  the  trunk  this  Winter  after  the 
pests  are  all  buried  to  see  if  I  can 
freeze  them  out.  I  hope  this  will  help 
to  prolong  an  instructive  discussion. 
Vandalia,  O.  w.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — Very  likely  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  woolly  aphis  on  the  roots  of 
these  trees.  The  best  remedy  for  these 
insects  is  to  work  tobacco  dust  into  the 
soil  so  as  to  put  the  dust  among  the 
roots.  Tobacco  stems  used  as  a  mulch 
also  help.  _ 

Crimson  Clover  in  Corn. 

H.  D.  S.,  McKee's  Rocks,  Pa. — Can  you 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  gain  in  sowing 
clover  in  the  cornfield  after  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  is  finished?  Do  you  think  it  is 
profitable  to  do  so,  when  this  cornfield  is 
going  to  be  sown  in  oats  the  following 
Spring? 

Ans. — We  find  it  profitable  to  seed 
Crimson  clover  just  before  (not  after) 
the  last  corn  cultivation.  The  cultivator 
works  the  seed  in.  If  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture  the  clover  grows 
well.  We  have  one  field  this  Fall  where 
such  clover  stands  in  a  solid  mat  nearly 
five  inches  high,  after  the  driest  Fall  we 
ever  had.  We  have  other  fields  where 
anyone  can  tell  by  the  crops — like  corn 
and  rye — where  the  clover  succeeded  and 
where  it  failed.  We  would  not  now 
think  of  leaving  a  cornfield  bare  through 
the  Winter.  Except  on  fields  close  to 
the  house  we  should  sow  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips  with  the  clover.  You  can  plow  the 
clover  under  in  ample  time  for  oats. 

Treatment  of  Scuppernong  Vineyard. 

J.  II.  M.,  Chicago,  III. — Does  high-grade 
fertilizer  have  a  toxic  effect  of  any  kind 
on  grapevines,  if  scattered  broadcast  on  top 
of  ground  and  cultivated  in?  Should  the 
ground  be  plowed  or  stirred  in  any  way 
around  Scuppernong  grapevines?  I  have 
my  Scuppernong  vineyard  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  planted  to  Crimson  clover  and  rye. 
Some  say  it  ruins  a  Scuppernong  vineyard 
to  plow,  as  it  tears  up  the  roots.  I  want 
to  put  fertilizers  on  these  vines  next  Spring. 
How  can  I  do  it  without  turning  under  the 
rye  and  clover?  Vineyard  is  located  near 
Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Ans. — The  soil  in  your  section  is  very 
deficient  in  plant  food  of  all  kinds,  and 
nothing  but  good  can  be  done  by  broad¬ 
casting  high-grade  fertilizer  and  work¬ 
ing  it  into  the  soil.  In  fact  it  is  essential 
that  this  should  be  done.  The  only  toxic 
effect  to  be  feared  there  is  the  acidity 
of  the  soil,  and  you  should  use  on  your 
yines  basic  slag,  phosphate  and  potash. 


The  basic  slag  is  better  on  that  soil  than 
acid  phosphate,  as  it  contains  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  lime,  and  will  tend  to  sweet¬ 
en  the  soil.  Apply  in  the  Spring  400 
pounds  of  basic  slag  phosphate,  known 
also  as  Thomas  phosphate,  and  100 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre, 
and  plow  all  under,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
to  plow  and  cultivate  the  vineyard.  Let 
lie  a  long  time  uncultivated,  the  roots 
will  get  near  the  surface  and  be  injured, 
but  if  regularly  cultivated  the  roots  will 
ramble  lower  and  in  more  moist  soil. 
A  good  disk  or  Cutaway  harrow  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  that  light  sand  than  a  turning 
plow,  and  by  chopping  the  growth  under 
with  this  you  will  keep  the  organic  ma¬ 
terial  near  the  surface,  where  it  will  act 
as  a  mulch  and  help  get  some  humus  in 
the  land.  Growing  Crimson  clover  will 
give  you  all  the  nitrogen  needed,  and 
you  will  not  need  the  high-grade  fertil* 
izers  as  they  are  called  after  you  get  a 
good  growth  of  clover  buried.  I  only 
advise  the  nitrogen  in  the  early  starting 
of  the  vines  and  the  above  dressing  after 
you  have  grown  clover,  w.  f.  massey. 

Available  Plant  Food  for  Flowers. 

II.  II.  G.,  Saginaw,  Mich. — I  have  a  piece 
of  land  which  has  not  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  two  or  three  years.  It  was 
originally  .Tune  grass  sod;  then  a  gardener 
took  it  in  hand  and  grew  truck  of  various 
kinds  for  a  couple  of  years.  Then  the  land 
was  left  and  went  to  weeds  for  a  couple 
of  years.  When  I  got  it  last  Spring  I 
plowed  it  early,  then  it  was  plowed  again 
in  June,  and  a  good  lot  of  manure  spread. 
The  weeds  came  up  very  thick,  and  when 
about  a  foot  high  it  was  plowed  again; 
last  plow-tag  in  August.  I  have  had  it 
covered  with  manure  again,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  putting  on  commercial  fertilizers 
came  up.  also  the  advisability  of  plowing 
again  this  Fall.  The  grounci  is  a  rather 
heavy  clay  loam,  and  is  rather  low.  The 
water  stood  on  it  in  the  Spring  until  I 
took  hold  of  it  and  drained  (surface)  to 
the  sewers,  and  it  was  hard,  as  it  had 
little  humus  in  it  but  it  is  much  freer 
now.  Would  you  suggest  my  using  the 
ground  raw  phosphate  rock  in  preference 
to  ground  bone,  and  would  sulphate  of 
potash  help?  If  so,  should  the  application 
be  maeje  this  Fall?  The  ground  will  be 
planted  with  Asters  next  year,  and  I  want 
it  in  shape  to  produce  extra  fine  flowers. 

Ans. — In  this  case  we  would  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  raw  phosphate  rock,  but  use 
either  fine  bone  alone  or  a  mixture  of 
bone  and  acid  phosphate.  The  raw  rock 
may,  under  some  conditions,  give  fair 
results  on  clover  or  corn,  hut  for  flow¬ 
ers  and  truck  you  will  need  a  more 
available  form.  Sulphate  of  potash  will 
pay  in  this  case.  It  is  probably  too  late 
to  plow  again  this  Fall.  We  should  plow 
the  manure  under  early  in  Spring,  broad¬ 
cast  the  bone  and  potash  and  harrow  it 
in  before  planting. 

THE  UNBEATABLE  EXTERMINATOR. 

As  an  all-around  Killer  for  destruction 
of  Bats,  Mice,  Ants,  Roaches,  Bed  Bugs, 
Crows,  Hawks,  Gophers,  Squirrels,  Chip¬ 
munks,  Prairie  Dogs,  Wolves,  etc.,  etc. 
Nothing  so  effective  and  economical  as 
Rough  on  Rats,  the  old  reliable  that  never 
fails.  Is  not  dangerous  to  handle.  Poison¬ 
ous  only  when  eaten.  Odorless  and  taste¬ 
less,  can  he  mixed  and  disguised  in  many  I 
different  ways  to  meet  conditions.  15c., 
25c.  and  75c.,  at  Druggists.  B.  S.  Wells, 
Chemist,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Adv. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  strong  2-year  roots, 
several  varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  standard  and 
dwarf.  Berry  Plants,  California  Privet,  Ever¬ 
greens;  quality  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  of  information. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Choice  cloveb  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  fanner.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  A  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

1100  acres  trees  and  plants.  Catalog  free. 


TRYKEVITT’S  SYSTEM  1910  Atlienin,  N.  .1. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — Reliable  money-making  varieties  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  New  1910  illustrated  catalog  Free. 
Address  8.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


OATS  WANTED. 


White  Russian,  Horse  Mane 
and  Mammoth  Side.  Send 


sample.  L.  N.  KELLOGG,  No.  Ferrisbnrg,  Vt. 


Salesmen  wanted  in  all  towns.  Liberal  induce¬ 
ments  to  good  men  or  women.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  No  capital  required  as  we  furnish  every¬ 
thing.  Experience  unnecessary.  Address  at 

011  e’Herrick  Seed  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Apple  6c,  Peach  5c,  Plum  lie. 
Cherry  15c.  Best  quality.good 
bearers,  grafted  stock,, 
seedlings.  Concord 
Grapes  12.50  per  100 
Forest  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  $1 
1,000  up 
pay  the 
freight, 


Com- 
e  line 
egetable, 
Flower  and 
Farm  Seeds.  Our 
large  illustrated  cat- 
w  free.  Also  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  packet  of  “New  Coreless** 
Tomato, the  best  of  all  tomatoes. 

German  Nurseries 
Box  1  50»  Beatrice,  Neb. 


'^Young’s  Fever  & 
Cough  remedy 


Indicated  in  cases  affected  with 

Comrli.  Cold.  IMutempcr,  Influenza, 
'/  Pink  Eye,  Strangles,  Bronchitis, 

A -llmm.  Catarrhal  Fever,  Heave., 
Thick  Wind,  Roaring,  Wheeze,  tiled,  Incipient 
Glanders,  Inflammation  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  bad  after¬ 
effects.  Will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  lias  theni  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  as  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  lie  disappointed.  Book  10-D  free.  Price  $1,  1  oz. 
bottle;  $2,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


ONE  MILLION  IN  USE 

DLfcAVAh 


SEPARATORS 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 

I6S  BROADWAY.  42  6.  MADISON  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
International  Silo  Co.,  Itox  13,  Line.ville,  Pa. 


2  5  4  PAGE-CATALOG'TREE 

TELLING  HOW  TO  SAW  LUMBER,  SHINGLES 

wood;  grind  corn  and  wheat;  also  describ¬ 
ing  FULL  LINE  OF  ENGINES,  BOILERS.  GASOLINE 
.  ENGINES,  WATER  -  WHEELS  ANO  MILL-  GEARI  NG. 
PEtOACH  MILL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Bn.  gffQ  BrHgeport.  Alabama 


1  vi  vaica  gals;  suitable  for  cisterns  and 
watering  tubs,  $2.30  each.  LAUTZ  BROS.  &  C.O.. 
Main  and  Hanover  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  LEVIN  PRVNER 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  j^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York 


SH 

produces  an  abundance  of  the  best 
quality  of 

FRUITS 

It  strengthens  the  woody  growth  of  the  stock,  and 
gives  to  the  crop  a  size,  color  and  flavor  impossible  to  get 
without  it.  Potash  brings  young  stock  into  earlier 
bearing  and  adds  to  life  of  trees  in  bearing. 

och  Oomrc  your  commercial  fertilizer 

rULdall  read  2%  Nitrogen,  8%  Phosphoric 

Acid  and  10%  Potash.  If  you  apply  barnyard  manure, 
broadcast — 150  lbs.  Muriate  or  Sulfate  of  POTASH  to  the 
acre  in  addition. 

Every  2  pounds  of  Sulfate  or  Muriate  of  Potash  added  to 
100  pounds  of  fertilizer  increases  the  Potash  total  by  1%. 
Send  for  Valv.able  Text  Book — about  soil,  crops,  manure 
and  fertilizer.  Mailed  on  request,  Free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street  New  York 

CHICAGO— Monadnock  Block 
ATLANTA,  GA. — 1224  Candler  Bldg. 


CATALPA  TREES 


FOR  PROFIT,  My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Write  today. 
II.  O.  ROGEKS,  Box  111  JUeclianlcsbarg,  Ohio. 


Ask  for 
Book 
No.  33 


WHAT  EVERY  FARMER  4  WANTS 

YOU  CAN  GET  IT 


ST  drop  us  a  post  card  and  we  will  send  you, 
free,  the  latest  edition  of  our  Corn  Book, 
containing  the  best  information  from  the  high¬ 
est  authority  on  selection  and  care  of  seed  corn. 

You  can  get  more  and  better  corn  without  increased 
cost  by  following  this  book. 

Every  page  illustrated  and  printed  in  colors. 

The  fact  that  this  book  also  contains  description  of 

The  Deere  No.  9  Corn  Planter 

the  most  highly  perfected  machine  on  the  market,  adds 
to  its  value. 

Increased  accuracy  secured  by  the  famous  Deere 
edge-selection  drop,  means  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  over  the  old  style  of  machine. 
Repeated  tests  have  shown  the  above  increase  in  favor  of  really  accurate  planting. 

We  have  plates  for  all  kinds  of  corn  and  other  seeds.  Instantly  changed  from  hill  to  drill  drop  without 
changing  plates.  Address 

Fertilizer  attachment  that  distributes  either  in  hill  or  drill.  n  a  ■  ■  _  p. 

Illustration  here  shows  the  regular  runner,  but  stub  runner  or  disc  openers  may  be  had  on  special  order.  1/CCI C  &  ill ci II SUI*  u0« 

In  fact,  the  Deere  No.  9  is  strictly  up  to  date  in  all  real  improvements.  Moline,  Illinois. 


Deere  No.  9  Edge-Drop  Planter 
Highest  Accuracy  in  Drop 


Forty 
pages  in  colors 


1909 
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STONE  DRAINS. 

There  are  two  sides  to  most  questions. 
The  silo  farmer  may  sneer  at  the  dairy¬ 
man  who  feeds  dry  stalks.  The  incuba¬ 
tor  farmer  may  look  down  on  the  chick¬ 
en  man  who  uses  setting  hens.  I  exnect 
that  the  tile  farmer  will  hardly  listen  to 
my  stone  drain  remarks.  Yet  some 
might  well  pause  and  consider.  I  will 
admit  that  I  have  a  flat  where  it  is  a 
dream  of  the  future  to  install  a  thor¬ 
ough  system  of  tile  drainage.  Then  I 
have  some  rough  hilly  land  with  plenty 
of  flat  stones  handy  where  it  seems  to 
me  wise  to  put  in  stone  drains.  How 
long  will  they  last?  I  know  of  stone 
drains  that  have  been  in  commission  50 
years — and  others  that  filled  with  silt  in 
less  than  ten.  But  I  also  know  why. 
The  throat  was  not  properly  laid,  ditch 
was  filled  with  stones  too  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  outlet  was  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  stopped  up.  Says  one :  “It  is 
cheaper  to  put  in  tile  because  there  is 
less  digging.”  But  for  a  stone  drain  the 
ditch  should  only  be  shovel  wide.  One 
can  lay  a  throat  nearly  as  fast  as  tile, 
cost  of  tile  is  saved  and  stones  put  out 
of  the  way. 

A  four-legged  stool  will  not  stand 
solidly  on  uneven  ground,  but  a  three- 
legged  stool  will.  This  principle  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  building  a  throat.  The  wrong 
way  to  do  it  is  shown  below  in  A. 
Here  the  flat  cover  stone  may  not  rest 


A  B 

TWO  STYLES  OF  STONE  DRAIN.  Fig.  588. 
evenly  on  the  four  side  stones  or  lead¬ 
ers.  In  time  the  running  water  will  un¬ 
dermine  some  of  the  leaders,  which  are 
liable  to  tip  over  into  the  throat  and 
clog  the  ditch.  The  correct  way  to  do  it 
is  shown  at  B.  The  flat  cover  stone 
holds  the  “leader”  in  place  in  spite  of 
undermining,  and  the  leader  cannot  fall 
into  the  throat.  After  putting  on  cover 
stones  break  joints  with  other  flat  stones. 
This  will  prevent  the  ends  of  cover 
stones  from  slipping  down  into  the 
throat.  Chink  up  carefully  with  small 
stones  not  over  a  foot  deep :  then  put 
on  a  layer  of  straw  and  fill  to  the  sur¬ 
face  with  IS  inches  or  two  feet  of  dirt. 

The  great  danger  to  stone  drains  is 
that  surface  water  will  find  its  way  to 
the  throat  in  streams  which  soon  carry 
in  enough  refuse  to  ruin  the  drain.  As 
a  further  precaution  against  this  it  is 
well  to  dig  the  ditch  a  little  to  one  side 
of  the  lowest  place.  A  stone  drain  with 
a. stream  of  water  over  it  on  the  surface 
is  an  invitation  to  trouble.  Several  de¬ 
vices  for  grading  the  bottom  of  ditches 
have  been  explained  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
from  time  to  time.  I  generally  see  the 
water  running  from  end  to  end  of  the 
open  ditch  before  stoning  it  up,  and  feel 
satisfied  that  if  it  will  run  in  the  bottom 
of  the  open  ditch  it  will  do  the  same 
when  the  ditch  is  filled.  The  tools  re¬ 
quired  are  a  long-handled  round-pointed 
shovel,  pick  and  hoe.  The  hoe  beats 
everything  for  cleaning  out  bottom  of 
ditch.  Scrape  the  dirt  along  a  few  feet 
and  then  throw  out  with  shovel.  After 
ditch  is  completed  keep  your  eye  on  it. 
Keep  lower  end  open,  and  don’t  let 
streams  run  in  from  the  surface.. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  m.  coe. 

Lime  for  Lrass  and  Cauliflower. 

J.  R.  B.,  Calverton,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  have  a 
piece  of  oat  stubble,  very  loose  soil,  seeded 
to  clover,  Timothy  and  Red-top.  The 
ground  has  been  cleared)  of  wood  several 
years.  Would  you  advise  spreading  a  cuat 
of  lime  on  it  this  Winter,  and  let  l  ing  land 
lie  two  or  three  years  for  hay?  If  so  how 
much  lime  per  acre?  2.  I  have  another 
piece  of  grass  land  on  which  I  expect  to 
spread  a  coat  of  stable  manure  and  plow 
in  the  Spring  for  cauliflower.  If  I  put 
on  lime,  also,  will  it  destroy  the  manure, 
and/  to  what  extent? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  grass  is  good  we 
should  let  it  stand  for  two  or  three 
years.  Lime  spread  on  the  surface  will 


This  Engine  Will  Run 

in  the  Arctic! 


Clamps  to  Any 
Pump  by  Four  . 
Simple  Nuts  ^ 


Cannot  Freeze  or  Overheat 


IT’S  RUHNIWG  IN  LABRADOR  RIGHT  NOW ! 

This  non-freezing  engine  meets  the  widespread  demand  for 
%  cheap  portable  power  in  WINTER.  Runs  at  50  degrees  be- 
low  zero  or  100  In  the  shade  with  equal  ease  and  power! 

•  Y  It’s  a  NEW  INVENTION,  yet  so  far  has  its  fame  extended 
As  that  already  it  is  in  use  in  Labrador,  in  South  Africa  and 
other  distant  lands. 

)A  COMPLETE  AND  PERFECT  POWER  PLANT 

No  Belts!  No  Shafts!  No  Anchor  Posts !  No  Towers! 

The  engine  is  different  from  anything  ever  known.  An  air-cooled 
engine  of  tho  moat  highly-perfected  design,  without  fans  or  cool¬ 
ing  attachments.  Complete  In  Itself,  requiring  no  special  plat¬ 
form.  no  belts,  no  arms,  no  shafts,  no  anchor  posts,  no  pump 
jacks,  no  towers.  Ready  to  run  inside  of  15  minutes  after 
delivery!  Tank  holds  a  full  day’s  supply  of  gasoline.  Starts  or 
stops  instantly  and  needs  no  attention  while  running. 

Free  Book  Tells  All  About  the  Wonderful 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

Farm  Pump  Engine 


Pumps  800  to  1,000  Gallons  Per  Hour! 

This  engine  is  absolutely  supreme  among  engines  designed  for 
pumping.  It  fits  any  standard  pump.  Works  in  any  woll.  Provides 
on  abundanco  of  pure,  fresh  water  for  stock  or  domestic  water 
supply  systems. 

Just  the  Thing  for  a  Little  Workshop — 

Runs  All  Sorts  of  Light  Machinery 


The  engine  has  a  4-inch  pulley  for  running  hand-power  machinery, 
be  quickly  detached  from  pump  and  carried  wherever  needed. 


It  can 


this  brings  the  catalog  \  Fuller  &  Johnson  High-Powered  Engines 


■ 

* 

3 

\  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO., 

567  Ann  St.  Madison,  Wis. 


These  mighty  engines  are  tho  supreme  achievement  in  gaso¬ 
line  engineering.  Built  in  sizes  from  3  to  18  H.  P.  inclusive 
— for  stationary  or  portable  work.  “Open  Water  Jacket’* 
type—  non-freezing-  and  trouble-proof.  Most  easily 
managed  engines  in  the  world! 


give  slow  returns,  and  we  doubt  if  you 
will  be  satisfied  with  results.  The  right 
way  to. use  lime  is  to  harrow  it  into  the 
upper  soil.  2.  Lime  does  not  “destroy 
manure.”  It  hastens  the  decay  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  and  makes  chemical 
changes  which  drive  off  ammonia  in  the 
form  of  a  gas.  This  ammonia  is  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  manure,  and 
when  lime  is  put  with  it  the  change  takes 
place.  If  the  two  are  mixed  above 
ground  the  ammonia  is  mostly  lost.  If 
mixed  in  the  soil  most  of  it  will  be  held 
where  the  crops  will  get  it.  Your  best 
plan  will  be  to  plow  the  manure  under 
and  then  spread  the  lime  on  the  surface 
and  harrow  it  in.  With  the  crops  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  soil  little  if  anv  of  the  am¬ 
monia  will  be  lost.  We  should  use  at 
least  one  ton  of  lime.  This  refers  to 
burned  lime.  The  ground  limestone 
would  not  act  to  drive  off  the  ammonia 
to  any  great  extent,  but  its  action  under 
these  conditions  would  be  much  slower. 


Planting  Fruit  Trees  at  Odd  Places. 

When  I  came  into  this  farm  there 
were  a  number  of  places  where  only 
thorns  and  briars  were  growing.  This 
was  mostly  at  places  where  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  plow,  such  as  at  small  but 
steep  hillsides  where  the  fields  meet  the 
meadows.  We  have  quite  a  few  such 
stretches  of  hills.  Right  at  the  foot  of 
these  hills  it  is  always  moist  and  rich 
soil.  Now  I  have  cleaned  the  brush 
away,  which  did  look  unsightly,  and 
planted  apple  trees  and  some  grapevines 
at  these  places.  Instead  of  looking  un¬ 
sightly  it  now  looks  really  pretty,  and 
also  that  ground  is  bringing  larger  re¬ 
turns  than  the  nice  land  alongside. 

C.  R.  B. 


Fumigating  an  Attached  Greenhouse. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  S.  S.  C., 
page  1027,  that  when  he  attaches  a  green¬ 
house  to  his  dwelling,  he  has  a  problem 
which  he  will  do  well  to  solve  before  he 
builds,  and  that  is  how  to  keep  the  to¬ 
bacco  smoke  and  smell  out  of  his  house 
when  he  fumigates.  If  there  is  the 
slightest  crevice  or  crack  the  smoke  will 
find  it,  and  while  I  do  not  say  that  it 
cannot  be  done,  I  would  like  to  have 
him  write  his  experience  to  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  after  he  tries  it.  This  feature  I  never 
have  seen  alluded  to  in  print  except  as 
one  of  the  penalties  of  having  a  con¬ 
servatory  so  constructed,  and  I  have  had 
some  very  unpleasant  experience  in  this 
connection,  and  have  listened  to  com¬ 
plaints  where  every  precaution  had  been 
taken.  F.  c.  C. 


“Don’t  you  know,  little  boy,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  try  to  shoot  your  neighbors’ 
cats?”  “I  got  to,  ma’am.  Maw  won’t 
let  me  pizen  ’em.” — Chicago  Tribune. 
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How  to  Get  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Engino 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  Coupon  for  Free  Engino  Book  and  name 
of  nearest  Fuller  &  Johnson  Engine  Dealer.  DO  IT  NOW!  ^ 
DEAEERS— Write  for  the  Agency!  Onlv  one  , 
dealer  appointed  in  a  town.  Act  quickly,  or  you  will  miss  a 
great  opportunity.  Address  at  once —  (29) 


Established  1840. 

567  Ann  St.  Madison,  WIs. 


ARE  YOU  A  PLUMBER? look  for 

And  a  Steam  Fitter  and  a  Machinist? 

If  so,  you  can  keep  an  ordinary  gasoline  engine  running 
part  of  the  time,— unless  you  forget  to  drain  it  and  have 
a  freeze  up!  That  puts  it  out  of  commission. 


Pull 

30  Days’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


mnaMMf  air  cooled 

is  not  an  ordinary  engine, and  an  ordinary  man  can  get  a 
full  day’s  work  out  of  it  every  day  in  the  year.  No  water, no 
tanks,  no  pipes,  no  packing,  nothing  to  freeze  up  or  leak.  n  D  >  II  n 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  5.  THIS  BRAND 

The  Only  Air  Cooled  Engine  THENeW-WaY NmB COMPANY  ourRmiM  ST 

Guaranteed  for  all  Work.  L  AH  Si  ns,  MicmeAH.  US. A.  ontnlUAIT  51. 

With  This  All-Steel 
Triple-Power 


Your  Stumps 

Hercules  Stump  Puller 


No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  This  Hercules  Is  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial.  Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk.  Pulls  stumps  out,  roots 
and  all.  400$  stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple  power 
attachment  means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump  puller 
guaranteed  for  3  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets, 
Only  one  with  all  bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished  and 
machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making  It  ex¬ 
tremely  light-running.  Hitch  on  to  any  stump  and  the 

STUMP  IS  BOUND  TO  COME 

Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  Don’t  risk  danger¬ 
ous  and  costly  dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and  leaves  roots  In 
ground.  Save  big  money ;  get  our  pnirir  RftflKtt  and  free  trial 
offer.  Also  special  proposition  to  r  first  buyers 

where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  us  a  postal  card  today.  Address 

MANUFACTURING  CO..  130  17tli  Street.  CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


Est.  1357  Inc.  1903 

Quaker  City  Grinding  Mills 


A.  G.  Straub  Co.,  3737  Filbert  St 


Philadelphia,  Pa 
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CEDAR  RUST. 

I  saw  on  page  1029  some  remarks 
about  cedar  rust  on  apples.  In  the  case 
mentioned  the  apples  are  undoubtedly 
affected  by  the  ripe  rot,  an  affection  to 
which  the  Smith  Cider  is  one  of  the 
most  susceptible  varieties.  This  disease 
is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  hot  humid 
weather  of  the  Summer,  and  spreads 
very  fast  when  the  heat  gets  up  toward 
the  nineties  with  a  large  amount  of  hu¬ 
midity  in  the  air,  which  always  occurs 
with  a  southerly  wind.  This  disease  has 
been  in  this  vicinity  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  every  Smith  Cider  apple  tree 
in  this  section  is  affected,  while  Baldwin, 
Long  Island  Russet,  Nero,  and  Cooper’s 
Market  will  be  perfectly  clean.  I  have 
never  seen  any  early  apple  affected.  I 
know  only  one  remedy.  Plant  early 
apples  or  those  that  are  not  affected  by 
this  great  scourge  of  the  Smith  Cider. 
The  cedar  rust  is  a  disease  of  the  tree, 
and  with  my  years  of  experience  with 
this  disease,  which  has  destroyed  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  Nero  apples  for  us,  I 
never  saw  the  fruit  affected.  There  is 
not  a  doubt  but  this  disease  is  propa¬ 
gated  on  the  cedar  tree  by  what  is  called 
the  cedar  ball.  This  propagation  always 
occurs  with  damp  or  rainy  weather, 
winds  always  southwest  to  southeast, 
temperature  above  70  degrees,  and  when 
sun  is  shining  brightly.  I  have  seen  the 
spores  on  trees  of  a  good  many  species, 
on  growing  grass,  or  old  dead  wood,  and 
in  an  hour’s  time  with  change  of  the 
wind  from  southwest  to  northwest  the 
spores  dry  up.  This  makes  it  safe  to 
plant  the  orchard  of  any  variety,  of  ap¬ 
ples  anywhere  southwest  or  southeast 
of  the  cedar  trees.  Our  orchard  of  Nero 
trees,  after  we  had  one  of  these  periods 
of  weather  used  to  look  as  though  a  fire 
had  passed  over,  and  the  leaves  would 
fall  off  by  September  1.  1  tried  grafting 
a  limb  of  the  Nero  apple  on  a  tree  in 
no  way  afflicted  by  cedar  rust,  but  it 
never  carried  the  disease.  Most  varieties 
of  apples  are  immune  to  the  cedar  rust, 
and  Smith  Cider  is  one  of  the  varieties 
that  with  us  was  never  affected.  It  is 
one  most  affected  by  ripe  rot. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  i.  j.  blackwell. 

R.  N.-Y. — Cases  have  been  reported 
where  the  disease  attacked  the  fruit  as 
well  as  the  trees. 

SOME  CORN  POSSIBILITIES. 

The  well  authenticated  yield  of  133 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  by  a 
Connecticut  man  is  one  of  them.  The 
average  yield  of  Uncle  Sam’s  dominion 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  this,  and  of 
the  corn  belt  about  one-third  of  it.  Many 
Illinois  and  Iowa  raisers  would  hoot  at 
the  idea  of  a  New  England  man  attempt¬ 
ing  to  grow  good  crops  of  corn,  and 
think  he  should  be  in  the  poultry  or 
squab  business.  The  day  of  scorn  for 
the  eastern  men  or  the  hill  farmers  is 
past  if  they  are  wideawake  men.  It  is 
the  history  of  all  lands  that  when  pro¬ 
duction  gets  so  low  it  is  unprofitable, 
the  operators  awaken  to  the  cause,  rem¬ 
edy  the  trouble  and  many  farms  have 
doubled  their  productiveness.  The  own¬ 
ers  are  not  yet  satisfied,  but  are  like 
Oliver  Twist,  and  all  the  eastern  farms 
are  not  abandoned.  The  possibilities 
have  not  been  found,  but  the  interest  of 
numerous  aspirants  will  lead  them  to 
keep  trying,  and  the  result  will  be  high 
yields.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  find 
them,  since  the  pleasure  of  trying  and 
the  hope  of  success  are  greater  incen¬ 
tives  that  any  positive  knowledge  would 
be.  The  writer’s  possibility,  on  hill  land, 
is  a  little  above  80  bushels  per  acre, 
about  twice  the  average  of  the  corn  be.lt 
but  it  is  not  enough  by  a  long  way.  Ttie 
soil  must  be  better  tilled,  its  condition 
needs  more  thought,  it  must  be  made 
more  fertile,  chemicals  must  be  looked 
after  more  carefully,  and  seed  most 
suitable  must  be  chosen. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  many  plant  any 
o’d  kind  of  seed,  others  have  one  kind 
and  stick  to  it.  Some  raise  two  barren 
stalks  and  one  smutty  one  out  of  ten. 


Another  uses  a  kind  highly  advertised, 
or  one  which  yielded  well  on  a  different 
class  of  soil  than  his  own.  One  of  our 
plans  is  to  make  the  best  we  can  get  to 
compete  with  each  other,  to  choose  good 
yielders,  plant  shock  rows  across  the 
field,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  and 
reach  for  something  better.  Six  shock 
rows,  80  rods  long,  this  year  gave  from 
71  bushels  to  83  bushels  per  acre ;  and 
what  a  loss  it  would  have  been  on  our 
20  acres  if  the  lowest,  a  good  yielder 
elsewhere,  had  been  used  exclusively. 

The  object  is  to  find  the  one  which 
will  give  the  largest  number  of  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  on  our  land.  The  ques¬ 
tions  of  whether  it  looks  pretty,  or  the 
rows  on  the  cob  are  straight,  or  will  it 
pass  muster  at  a  corn  show,  are  not 
taken  into  account,  except  as  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  the  measurement,  and  it 
is  just  as  interesting  to  learn  what  not 
to  use  as  to  find  the  good  ones.  No  one 
can  know  what  is  most  suitable  to  his 
soil  and  climate  by  planting  but  one 
variety,  since  he  may  be  losing  plenty  of 
money.  Again,  when  one  experiments 
along  this  line  he  is  likely  to  follow  in 
every  other,  and  study  the  whole  scheme 
of  corn  production.  There  are  volumes 
of  talk  and  writing  on  corn  breeding,  on 
the  selection  of  seed,  on  its  germinating 
power,  on  its  protein  and  other  contents, 
and  on  many  other  corn  themes,  which 
are  useful,  but  the  busy,  practical  farm¬ 
er's  plain  duty  is  to  choose  good  seed 
from  hopeful  varieties  and  learn  which 
will  yield  him  the  largest  number  of 
bushels  of  shelled  corn.  It  will  be  one 
valuable  aid  to  help  him  towards  his 
possibility.  slocum. 

Ohio. 

“  ASKING  ”  THE  SWAMP  LAND. 

You  asked  the  farmers  who  read  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  tell  me  how  to  drain  my  25 
acres  of  swamp  land ;  on  page  985  some¬ 
one  tells  me  to  “ask  the  land!.'’  That  is 
just  what  I  have  done.  I  find  that  there 
is  not  one  man  in  10,000  who  has  any  idea 
of  how  to  drain  swamp  land,  but  I  have 
put  my  thinker  to  work,  and  here  is  the 
result.  It  occurred  to  me  that  on  a  place 
I  formerly  owned,  there  was  a  fine  spring  of 
water,  located  about  two  rods  from  the 
house,  and  in  cleaning  out  the  spring,  I 
discovered  a  pipe  line,  that  had!  been  put 
down  to  convey  water  from  the  spring  to 
a  pasture  about  15  rods  away.  This  pipe 
line  was  made  of  pine  logs,  six  inches 
through,  and  had  been  bored  out,  and  one 
end  dressed  down  to  fit  in  the  end  of  each 
length  of  12  feet.  This  line  of  piping  was 
laid  in  the  natural  drain  of  water  from  the 
spring  one  foot  below  surface.  In  trailing 
this  pipe  line,  1  found  it  ran  out  of  the 
spring  lot  to  the  pasture  lot  beyond  and 
could  see  traces  of  where  there  had  been  a 
tub,  or  trough,  for  the  cattle  to  get  water. 

I  found  upon  inquiry  of  a  neighbor,  87 
years  old,  who  lived  and  died  upon  the 
farm  he  was  born  upon,  that  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  owned  my  place  formerly  put  in 
the  pine  log  pipe  line  and  it  had  been  in  at 
least  150  years,  and  that  pine  logs  or 
poplar  logs  will  not  rot  under  muck  and 
water  and  will  last  hundreds  of  years  if 
not  exposed  to  sun  and'  air.  I  went  ovei 
the  25  acres  of  swamp  and  muck  land  I 
have,  where  I  could  do  so  and  not  get 
mired,  asking  the  land  how  I  conld  get  it 
out.  of  the  mire.  The  muck  land  says : 
“Do  you  see  the  old  stamps  sticking  up 
now  and  then,  over  these  25  acres?”  I 
said  yes,  “Well,  you  see  the  roots  under 
the  muck  and  sand  are  hard.  Get  into 
the  woods  over  alongside  and  cut  out  5,000 
running  feet  of  straight  and  tall  poplar 
trees,  six  to  eight  itaebes  through.  Cut  the 
logs  of  about  12  feet  in  length,  take  them 
to  the  sawmill,  have  them  sawed  in  half, 
have  same  logs  sawed  in  inch  boards  and 
have  the  sawyer  split  these  inch  board's  into 
two-inch  strips  to  be  cut  up  into  12-inch 
pieces  to  be  used  in  nailing  the  two  split 
logs  together  so  there  will  lie  0.  8  or  10 
inches  space  for  the  water  to  pass  through 
from  one  length  to  the  other.  24  strips  for 
each  side,  that  will  make  12  feet  of  tiling 
that  will  last  500  years  under  muck  and 
water  and  will  always  drain  your  land. 
Dig  a  15-inch  ditch  on  lowest  grade  to 
brook  or  fall ;  put  in  a  layer  of  straw,  hay 
or  pine  boughs  on  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
and  on  the  sides  of  log  tiling  and  on  the 
top  as  put  in  the  drain.  Thils  will  prevent 
the  muck  ooze  from  filling  up  the  tiling, 
and  will  last  as  long  as  the  wood.” 

In  digging  post  holes  to  set  a  line  fence 
op  this  muck  land.  I  found  a  tine  quality 
of  peat  that  shows  meadow  and  wild  hay, 
and  other  vegetable  matter  that  must  have 
been  under  muck  and  water  hundreds  of 
years.  My  conclusion  is,  after  consulting 
the  land,  that  the  best,  cheapest,  least 
labor  and  quickest  put  in  to  get  results,  is 
the  tile  log  drain  for  muck  or  swamp  land. 
The  muck  thrown  out  of  ditch  can  be  put 
back  on  top  of  drain  and  will  in  time,  settle 
to  a  practically  level  land.  Muck  land 
drained  is  a  bonanza  on  any  farm,  for  any 
kind  of  crop. 

Massachusetts.  w.  v.  Howard. 


Every  Up-To-Date  Farmer 
Should  Read  Our  Cement  Book 

We  Mail  It  Free 

If  you  are  going  to  build  or  repair  anything  about  your  home  or 
farm  this  year  or  next,  you  need  our  free  book  “Concrete  Construction 
About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.”  It  will  suggest  hundreds  of  ways 
to  use  concrete — the  best  and  most  economical  of  building  materials. 

Every  progressive  farmer  should  know  about  concrete;  howto  mix 
and  place  it  properly  and  how  to  construct  small  buildings  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost.  Our  book  gives  full  particulars  and  explains  how  to  go 
about  the  work.  There  are  168  pages  and  over  150  illustrations,  dia¬ 
grams  and  plans. 

ATLAS!*, Concrete 

Don’t  take  chances  on  the  failure  of  your  work  by  using  poor 
cement.  You  can’t  make  good  concrete  out  of  cheap  cement. 

ATLAS  is  the  brand  of  -which  the  United  States  Government  pur¬ 
chased  4,500,000  barrels  for  the  Panama  Canal.  The  daily  capacity 
of  the  ATLAS  plants  is  over  50,000  barrels,  the  largest  output 
in  the  world,  yet  every  bag  and  barrel  of  ATLAS  Cement  is  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform  in  color,  fineness  and  strength.  There  is  only  one 
quality  of  ATLAS  manufactured  —  the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the 
same  for  everybody. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  an  ATLAS  Farm  Calendar 
for  1910.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  22,  30  Broad  Street  New  York 


BINE 


“Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  Stop  pain  from  a 
8j)liut,8ide  JSone  or  Done  Spavin 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  Horse  Book  2  D  free,  $2.00  a 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

ABSOBBINE,JB.,formankind,$L  I 
Reducos  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, En-  I 
larged  glands,  veins  or  muscles — heall 
ulcero — allays  pain.  Book  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  capital  and  the  advertising.  I  want 
one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  township. 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  business  men,  uny- 
one  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 
“COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,”  Dept.  D.35,  Elyria.  Ohio 

AC.FNTS  2«»%  PROFIT, 

v  A  KJ  Handy,  Automatic' 

HAME  FASTENER 


Do  away  with  old  haine  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  8«5  Wayne  St.,  Hay  ton,  Ohio 


Don’t  Waste  an  Hour  On  Your 
California  Trip 

Rest  and  relaxation  begin  when  you  board  the 

Los  Angeles  Limited 

via 

Union  Pacific 
and  Salt  Lake  Route 


“The  Safe  Road  to  Travel” 

Electric  block  signals— dustless  roadbed — dining 
car  meals  and  service  “Best  in  the  World.” 

New  steel  passenger  equipment. 

Our  illustrated  California  booklets  give  detailed 
information  as  to  train  and  trip.  Call  6n  or  address 

J.  B.  DeFRIEST,  G.  E.  Agt.,  287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MANURE  FOR  GARDENING. 

C.  P.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo — With  great 
interest  I  read  the  article  on  page  9S2, 
“The  Use  of  Stable  Manure,’’  by  F.  L. 
Allen.  I  believe  the  advice  is  correct,  but 
how  about  the  gardener  who  has  no  fields 
with  living  roots  to  haul  the  manure  on? 
If  not  advisable  to  haul  manure  out  on 
fields  in  Fall,  what  should  we  do?  Land 
manured  and  plowed,  say  in  October, 
cannot  be  sown  to  get  a  living  crop  on  it. 
And  were  we  to  store  the  manure  we  haul 
from  town  in  Fall  would  not  the  loss  from 
storage  be  greater  than  when  manure  is 
hauled  at  once  to  the  field  and  plowed 
under,  even  if  left  bare? 

Ans. — In  this  question  you  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  same  nut  I  am  trying  to 
crack,  as  my  thoughts  were  along  the 
same  line  as  C.  P.'s,  and  our  conditions 
identical.  I  have  not  an  acre  of  ground 
with  living  roots;  all  are  under  culture. 
We  draw  large  quantities  of  horse  ma¬ 
nure,  and  my  way  is  to  plow  it  under 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  think  we  lose 
much  less  nitrogen  than  in  any  other 
way,  but  there  is  a  long  time  in  Summer 
when  the  crops  are  on  the  ground,  and 
in  Winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen, 
when  we  cannot  do  this,  and  the  best 
way  to  do  during  these  seasons  is  the 
problem.  For  the  Summer  I  have  tried 
piling  and  using  the  hose  on  it ;  put  a 
spray  on  the  hose  and  set  the  water 
running.  I  have  not  been  as  successful 
in  this  way  as  I  could  wish,  as  some 
parts  of  the  pile  are  too  wet  and  leach, 
while  other  parts  are  dry  and  burn.  If 
one  could  turn  the  pile  just  at  the  right 
time  I  think  it  much  better,  but  from  my 
experience  think  there  is  much  loss  in 
this  way.  Another  way  is  to  keep  hogs 
on  it,  which  is  a  very  good  way.  An¬ 
other  is  to  pile  in  layers  and  use  soil 
spread  between  the  layers.  Start  a  pile 
in  a  place  when  there  is  no  danger  of 
leaching,  and  as  the  manure  is  drawn 
spread  it  in  layers  from  12  to  18  inches 
thick.  The  condition  of  the  manure  has 
much  to  do  with  the  depth.  Then  spread 
on  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  sand,  or  anything 
which  will  prevent  its  heating  too  rapidly. 
Another  layer  of  manure,  then  more  soil, 
and  when  the  pile  is  deep  enough  cover 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil.  In  this 
was  there  is  not  near  as  much  loss,  and 
the  manure  is  in  fine  shape  to  apply 
when  the  time  comes  to  use  it.  When 
building  the  pile  be  sure  to  make  it  as 
compact  as  possible.  We  grow  quantities 
of  rhubarb  roots  for  forcing;  have  just 
now,  November  20,  plowed  out  eight 
acres  of  them.  We  shall  cover  the 
ground  at  once  with  manure  fresh  from 
the  stables,  and  plow  it  in  unless  the 
ground  freezes  before  we  can  do  it.  The 
remainder  of  the  Winter  we  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  conditions.  If  we  can  apply  it 
we  do  so,  but  we  have  heavy  snowfalls, 
and  when  snow  is  deep  have  to  pile.  My 
experiment  is  that  we  get  much  better 
results  from  the  fresh  manure  plowed 
in  than  as  a  top-dressing.  My  soil  runs 
from  a  dark  loam  to  a  light  sand.  In 
some  soils  it  might  be  different. 

ALLEN  B.  WELLS. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  use  of  kainit  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  pile  will  help  prevent  burning 
or  “fire-fanging.” 

In  trying  to  answer  a  question  of  this 
character,  to  give  the  best  advice  in  our 
possession,  the  person  trying  to  answer 
the  question  should  be  in  possession  of 
sufficient  data  to  enable  him  to  advise 
intelligently.  The  kind  of  soil  and  how 
rolling  it  is,  is  one  factor;  the  type  of 
subsoil,  and  how  far  the  water-holding 
stratum  is  below  the  surface,  is  another. 
Not  knowing  these,  I  will  simply  give 
my  own  methods,  as  well  as  those  of 
most  farmers  in  any  section. 

All  through  this  section,  the  market 
gardeners  and  small  fruit  growers  pur¬ 
chase  their  annual  supply  of  manure 
from  the  large  cities.  This  supply  ar¬ 
rives  usually  in  early  Fall,  is  unloaded, 
carted  to  the  farm,  and  mostly  piled  in 
heaps  containing  from  50  to  200  tons 
each.  As  inquirer  seems  to  indicate  by 
what  he  says,  there  is  a  loss  of  plant 
food  by  this  method;  nevertheless,  I 
have  two  -yery  good  reasons  for  prac¬ 


ticing  it.  First,  manure  as  received  fresh 
from  the  city  is  too  coarse  and  strawy 
to  apply  broadcast  to  our  sandy  soils 
when  received.  Second,  I  want  to  apply 
it  with  the  manure  spreader  because  it 
goes  farther  broken  up  finer,  and  spreads 
more  evenly.  In  making  ready  to  pile  a 
large  heap  of  manure  for  Winter  stor¬ 
age,  my  practice  has  been  to  lay  a  foun¬ 
dation  about  one  foot  thick  of  anything 
that  can  be  gathered  around  the  farm, 
that  will  answer  for  that  purpose.  This 
takes  care  of  the'soakage.  On  this,  we 
begin  building  the  heap,  and  about  every 
foot  or  14  inches  of  manure,  the  heap  is 
leveled  and  trodden  with  a  pair  of 
horses.  This  is  thoroughly  done,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  practice  as  the  heap  grows 
in  thickness.  When  completed,  the  heap 
is  usually  three  or  more  feet  thick,  when 
it  is  very  thoroughly  trodden  again. 
Now,  by  spreading  about  two  inches  of 
soil  over  the  heap,  and  packing  it  down 
quite  hard,  the  loss  by  fermentation  is 
cut  down  to  a  minimum.  If  weather 
conditions  are  favorable,  I  try  to  spread 
in  February;  this,  however,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  accomplished,  many  times  it  is 
early  March  before  the  job  is  completed. 
Some  years  ago,  I  sent  two  samples  of 
manure  to  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  for  analysis,  with  the  result  that 
the  sample  of  fresh  manure  analyzed 
considerably  higher  than  the  old.  Never¬ 
theless,  were  I  to  anply  this  new  coarse 
strawy  manure  to  my  sandy  soil  for 
truck  crops,  the  soil  would  become  so 
loose  and  porous,  and  admit  air  so  free¬ 
ly,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
grow  crops  upon  it,  hence  the  method 
described  above,  irrespective  of  some 
loss  of  fertility.  On  the  other  hand, 
were  my  soil  of  a  clayey  nature,  with  a 
reasonably  tight  clayey  subsoil,  I  would 
prefer  broadcasting  the  new  manure  as 
received,  feeling  that  by  so  doing,  this 
new  strawy  undecayed  manure  would 
loosen  up  the  soil,  let  in  more  air  and 
sunlight,  dry  the  soil  out  more  quickly 
and  make  it  more  easily  cultivated.  This 
is  a  question,  where  no  one  not  knowing 
the  conditions,  can  lay  down  ironclad 
rules  for  another.  The  farmer  must  be 
governed  by  his  soil,  the  topography  of 
his  farm,  the  kind  of  crops  he  wishes  to 
grow  and  then  be  his  own  judge. 

_ C.  C.  HULSART. 

ASPARAGUS  GROWING  IN  MAINE. 

In  the  matter  of  advice  to  intending 
asparagus  growers,  there  are  some  things 
worth  considering,  which  were  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Black,  page  1024.  The  plot 
of  ground  should  be  level  that  the 
deep,  light,  and  well-worked  soil  may 
not  be  washed  away  by  rains.  The  as¬ 
paragus  should  not  be  set  so  deep  in  the 
North  that  the  sun’s  heat  will  not  reach 
it  early,  and  yet  it  should  be  so  deep 
that  a  Cutaway  or  disk  harrow  may  be 
used  repeatedly  in  early  Spring,  to  work 
in  the  heavy  coat  of  manure  which  was 
spread  over  the  bed  in  the  Fall.  If  the 
plants  are  set  in  long  rows,  frequent  har- 
rowings  as  above  are  possible,  before  the 
asparagus  starts,  and  this  saves  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  hand  labor,  in  forking 
and  raking  the  bed.  After  the  Cutaway 
the  spike-tooth  harrow,  alternating  with 
the  clod  crusher,  may  be  used  till  the 
asparagus  is  nearing  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  without  damaging  the  new 
shoots.  And  the  bed  will  be  in  much 
better  condition,  with  a  deep,  light  and 
porous  soil,  than  if  hand  labor  alone  had 
been  used.  g.  s.  paine. 

Maine.  _ 

Apple  Seedlings  as  Grafting  Stock. 
— I  think  E.  S.  Black's  suggestions,  page 
1021,  excellent  on  this  subject  except 
the  grafting,  which  I  would  do  immedi¬ 
ately  the  Spring,  after  setting,  or  let 
grow  two  years  before  grafting.  The 
grafting  immediately  after  setting,  if  it 
fails,  does  no  hurt  to  the  stock,  as  it 
ought  to  be  cut  back  anyway.  The  Spring 
after  setting  has  not  been  very  success¬ 
ful  with  us.  I  would  prefer  to  hud  in 
August  after  setting,  cutting  back  at 
time  of  setting  trees,  and  then  inserting 
bud  in  new  growth.  This  can  be  repeat¬ 
ed  until  all  the  trees  have  a  new  full 
top.  I  think  budding  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  -of  changing  the  top  of  most 
fruit  trees.  i.  j.  blackwell. 

New  Jersey 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
ElaSlicand  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Poston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


WHY  USE  A  TEN  YEAR  NAIL  FOR 
LAYING  THIRTY  YEAR  SHINGLE? 

Send  postal  for  samples, 
prices  and  particulars  of  the 

“M.  1.  F.  GO.  ZING  COATED” 

BRAND  OF  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

They  will  last  a  lifetime. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO., 
Branford,  Conn. 


xe  Talks 


IF  YOU  COULD  BUY  AN  AXE 
that  would  “hold  its  edge,” — that  you 
could  cut  Jj  more  wood  with, — that 
would  cut  easier, — 

YOU  WOULD, -WOULDN’T  YOU? 


Ed.  Moot  used  THE<Q/\g>  AXE 

when  he  felled,  cut  up,  split  and  piled  5j4 
cords  of  wood  in  10  hours,  21  minutes. 


That’s  the  Axe  YOU  want, — isn’t  it? 

Try  your  dealer, — if  he  hasn’t  the 
C.  A.  C.,  send  us  his  name.  We’ll 
send  you  “The  Story  of  Ed.  Moot  and 

THE  <^>  AXE,”  and  tell  you  how 

to  get  one.  _ 

There  isn’t  any  other  axe  “just  as  good.” 
Look  for  the  Trade  Mark. 

THE  C.  A.  C.  AXE  CO., 

39  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS 

FOR  LARGE  CROPS 

[  Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  will  subdue 
bogs  or  newly  cleared 
forests  or  stump  land. 
Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
'9  in.  deop.  Has  eight 
*24-in.  cutlery  steel 
^disks.  Turns  the  earth 
to  or  from  stumps. 
Guaranteed  to  kill  any  bush  or  plant  that  grows,  and  leave 
the  land  true  and  clean  for  any  crop. 

Send  for  our  FREIO  Booklet  which  describes  120  sizes 
and  styles  of  Cutaway  tools.  'Write  today. 

Cut^^a^Harroj^^o^^^Walr^LJllgganiiiin^ConiK 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  supcu- 
lentrootsf  or  Cattle,  Sw  i  no,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  forthehomo 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  On. 
of  Many 
Iron  Age  Tool. 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  1«3-G.  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


Steam  Power 


For  Farm  Use 

Best  because  sure,  cheap,  safe, 
easily  understood,  works  in  all 
weathers.  No  coaxing  or 
annoyance  with  a 

LEFFE 
ENGINE 

It’s  a  willing  servant. 

You  are  raaster.  Always 
dependable.  Styles  and 
sizes  for  all  uses.  Book 
free.  Send  now. 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

Box  233>  Springfield,  O. 


The  Reason  Why. 

Thousands  of  the  most  progressive 
farmers  in  every  part  of  the  grain  grow¬ 
ing  world  are  using  Superior  Drills. 
Why?  Because  you  can  sow  any  seed 
from  the  finest  grass  seeds  to  bush  lima 
beans,  you  can  sow  any  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  granular  lime  and  it  will  sow 
it  right  and  in  quantities  desired.  You 
can  reseed  worn  out  and  run  down 
pastures  and  meadows.  The  Superior 
puts  the  grass  seed  under  the  sod  with¬ 
out  turning  it.  It  is  strong,  light  draft, 
accurate  and  will  do  your  work  right. 
It  sows  evenly — every  feed  exactly  the 
same  amount.  No  skipping,  no  bunch¬ 
ing  or  choking.  The  Superior  Disc 
Drill  will  run  and  do  good  work  wher¬ 
ever  a  disc  harrow  will  run.  Stalks, 
mud.  pea  vines,  crab  grass  and  any  other 
trash  has  no  terrors  for  the  Superior. 
“The  name  tells  the  story.”  Drilled 
oats  and  small  grains  will  withstand 
the  drouth  much  better  than  when  broad¬ 
casted.  You  can  get  a  good  stand  of 
clover  if  you  sow  it  in  the  spring  at  the 
same  time  you  do  your  oats  or  wheat, 
because  the  young  clover  Hants  get  a 
good  stalky  growth  at  a  very  critical 
time — when  they  need  sun  and  air. 

The  Superior  Drill  is  manufactured  in 
many  styles  and  sizes  by  The  American 
Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Write  them  for  a 
Superior  catalogue,  read  it  carefully. 
Go  to  your  nearest  implement  dealer, 
and  ask  him  to  show  you  a  Superior, 
which  is  fully  guaranteed  to  do  your 
work  — Ad*v. 

Feed  Corn  Cobs 
At  Big  Profit! 

CORN  COBS  are  now  widely  recognized  as  a  very  es¬ 
sential  ingredient  for  stock  feed.  Do  not  waste  this 
valuable  portion  of  your  crop  any  longer. 

Send  in  your  name  for  our  Free  Book— an  authori¬ 
tative  treatise  on  feeding  cattle,  milk  cows,  horses,  hogs, 
sheep  and  poultry.  Post  yourself  on  these  subjects  and 
learn  the  profit  there  is  in  owning  a  NKYV  HOLLAND 
Feed  Mill,  which  your  dealer  is  authorized  to  let 
you  try  free. 

The  NEW  HOLLAND, 
though  low  in  price,  most 
effectively  grinds  corn  cobs 
and  all  small  grains— evenly 
mixed  meal ;  fine  or 
coarse  ;  for  table 
or  stock.  No 
“fllllniE  up,”  no 
needless  friction; 
adapted  to  any  kind 
of  power. 

Write  to-day  for 
book  on  Feeding 
Grain  and  the  next 
time  you  go  to 
town,  call  on  a 
NEW  HOLLAND 
dealer.  If  youcan’t 
find  one,  we  will 
supply  you  direct 
and  give  you  an 
extended  free  trial. 

Ever  try  a  NEW  HOLLAND  WOOD  SAW! 

HEW  HOILANB  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  13.  New  Holland  U 

Steel  Wheels 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .*.  Havana,  HI. 
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Ornamental  Fence 


Cheaper  than  wood  for 
Lawns,  Churches,  Cem¬ 
eteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Irou  Fence,  Catalogue 

tree.  Write  lor  Special  Offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  775,  Decatur,  Ind. 


FENCE  Madefy* 

Made  of  H  igh  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Extra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufac¬ 
turers’  prices.  30  days’ 
free  trial.  Also  Poul¬ 
try  and  Ornamental 
Wire  and  Irou  Fences. 
Catalog  free.  Write 
for  special  offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co., 
Box  542,  Decatur,  Ind. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  71617th  St.,  Baclne,  Wla. 


Free  Trial  To  You 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

STRENGTH,  SERVICE  and  SATISFACTION 

woven  in  every  rod  of  our  fence. 
We  combine  best  grade  of  material 
with  expert  workmanship.  Most  lust¬ 
ing  fence  rnado.  Free  catalog  upon 
request. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  H  CLEVELAND,  0. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Thus  far  this  Winter  our  Jersey  weather 
lias  been  much  like  Colorado  as  1  remember 
it  30  years  ago.  The  days  are  brilliant  with 
bright  sunshine  and  fair  winds,  and  the 
nights  are  frosty,  with  the  stars  like  electric 
lights.  We  have  had  nothing  more  than  a 
shower  for  several  months.  Our  State 
Geologist  is  reported  as  saying  that  it  will 
take  five  normal  seasons  to  put  hack  into 
our  soil  the  moisture  which  the  last  two 
have  taken  out.  I  expect  to  hear  great  com¬ 
plaint  from  “yellows”  and  other  fruit  tree 
diseases  next  year,  especially  where  the 
young  trees  were  forced  hard. 

Of  course  such  weather  gives  us  a  fine 
chance  to  get  the  Full  work  done.  Our 
most  important  job  is  drainage.  There  are 
two  low  fields  through  which  a  small  brook 
llows  from  the  spring.  They  have  never 
been  satisfactory,  being  wet  and  soggy  in 
.Spring  and  baked  to  a  brick  in  dry  weather. 
The  water  from  the  spring  ran  in  a  slug¬ 
gish  stream  and  backed  up  on  the  land. 
We  first  deepened  this  stream  by  digging  out 
Ibe  Inal  of  it  into  a  deep  ditch.  This  brings 
Ihe  level  of  the  .stream  down  so  we  can 
drain  into  it.  Then  we  cut  lateral  ditches 
at  intervals  all  over  the  field,  so  they  will 
empty  into  this  main  stream. 

I  intended  to  use  stone  drains  when  we 
started,  but  in  at  least  two  cases  we  struck 
ji laces  where  stones  were  evidently  put 
down  years  ago.  These  drains  were  clogged 
up,  and  it  was  an  awful  job  to  dig  them 
out.  The  stone  drains  we  put  down  four 
years  ago  are  still  running  freely,  but  I 
now  see  that  unless  the  work  is  done  with 
great  skill  and  care  they  will  fill  up  and 
prove  a  nuisance.  So  we  have  decided  to 
use  tile.  Of  course  tile  drains  may  be  worse 
than  stone  if  they  are  not  laid  accurately, 
but  when  they  are  laid  right  they  will 
stay  put. 

When  I  first  came  here,  my  neighbor,  an 
old  man,  told  me  that  some  60  years  before 
a  wooden  drain  for  piping  water  from  our 
spring  had  been  run  to  the  buildings.  In 
ditching  the  field  we  ran  upon  a  long 
section  of  this  drain.  The  logs  or  poles 
are  about  eight  feet  long.  They  arc  bored 
through  the  entire  length,  apparently  with 
ji  large  auger.  One  end  of  each  pole  is 
sharpened  like  the  end  of  a  fence  post, 
and  this  sharp  end  was  driven  into  the  bore 
of  the  next  pole.  This  made  ti  continuous 
pipe.  After  70  years  or  more  this  rude  pipe 
comes  up  still  sound.  Mud  has  clogged  the 
hole,  but  the  timber  is  still  in  fair  condition. 

All  over  the  East  farmers  are  working 
out  this  drainage  problem.  It  will  prove 
as  great  a  factor  in  farm  development  as 
the  Western  irrigation  plans.  While  the 
wise  men  are  learning  how  to  take  nitrogen 
out  of  the  air  for  use  as  plant  food,  the 
practical  men  may  drain  the  swamps  and 
low  places  and  make  the  nitrogen  which 
they  hold  available.  I  am  glad  that  farm¬ 
ers  realize  what  such  work  means.  Here  is 
a'  note  from  Vermont  which  expresses  it 
well : 

“We  are  very  busy  now  clearing  up  land 
and  laying  tile.  If  we  counted  the  cost  our 
land  would  be  expensive,  far  more  than 
to  buy,  but  it  is  nice  to  change 
the  face  of  nature  a  little  and  know 
that  probably  a  piece  of  rough  stony  land 
will  l*e  plowed  and  harrowed  and  tilled  and 
add  to  the  world's  good  and  happiness 
forever  after.  I  think  Horace  Greeley  count¬ 
ed  as  his  greatest  work  the  draining  of  a 
piece  of  wet  swampy  land,  for  he  said  if 
all  of  the  rest  of  his  work  should  pass 
away  and  be  forgotten  that  would  remain.” 

1  once  met  a  man  who  knew  Horace 
Greeley  well.  He  says  Mr.  Greeley  once 
did  a  job  of  draining  of  which  he  was 
very  proud  until  he  found  he  had  run  some 
of  the  tile  so  that  the  water  ran  right  into 
the  house  cellar. 

What  to  do  with  wet  land  when  first 
drained  is  something  of  a  problem.  The 
soil  on  our  own  field  is  black  and  deep  and 
of  course  quite  sour.  We  intend  it  for 
strawberries  finally,  but  I  always  hesitate 
to  plant  berries  on  an  old  sod.  I  would 
rather  have  some  cleaning  crop  ahead  of 
them  and  corn  is  the  best  I  know  of  for 
this  purpose.  My  present  plan  is  to  plow 
that  field  early  and  give  it  a  light  coat 
of  lime.  I  would  not  give  a  heavy  coat, 
because  flint  corn  does  not  respond  to  lime 
as  some  other  crops  do,  and  I  do  not  want 
the  soil  too  sweet  for  the  berries.  We 
shall  have  no  manure  to  use,  but  I  expect  to 
plant  flint  corn  in  drills  and  use  a  lot 
of  fertilizer.  We  are  not  expecting  any 
such  crop  as  Mr.  Batts  tells  about  on  page 
3082,  but  we  will  give  them  a  run  anyway. 

The  scions  for  the  Winter  and  Spring 
grafting  have  been  cut  and  stored  away  in 
the  soil.  Baldwin,  Wealthy,  McIntosh  and 
Fall  Pippin  make  up  our  strong  quartette, 
but  we  shall  use  a  few  other  varieties  in 
a  small  way.  During  the  Winter  in  bad 
weather  we  expect  to  make  about  3,000  root 
grafts.  Then  we  have  a  quantity  of  piacb 
pits,  so  that  next  Spring  we  hone  to  start 
a  little  nursery  of  a  r'~\v  choice  varieties 
with  buds  or  wood  from  our  own  bearing 
trees.  Then  in  the  Spring  we  shall  work 
over  a  number  of  big  high-headed  apple 
trees.  Most  of  these  are  now  producing 


sweet  or  early  apples  which  have  little 
value.  By  sawing  off  the  tops  and  putting 
in  Baldwin  and  Fall  Ihppiu  grafts  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  bring  them  down  to  earrb  and  make 
them  useful.  Then  there  are  many  old 
seedlings  scattered  about  the  farm  which 
can  be  turned  to  good  use  by  grafting. 
With  3.000  trees,  large  and  small,  to  cut 
back  and  spray,  old  stumps  to  be  blown  out, 
pomace  to  haul  from  the  cider  mill  and 
a  dozen  more  jobs  ahead  we  ought  to  keep 
busy. 

Part  of  the  mulch  is  on  the  strawberries. 
I  wait  until  the  ground  is  frozen  and  then 
put  well-rotted  manure  without  much  litter 
between  the  rows.  Then  along  over  the 
plants  we  lay  cornstalks  or  coarse  hoy. 
The  ground  is  still  so  open  that  I  stopped 
putting  on  the  manure  until  the  soil  can 
freeze  solid.  Mr.  Taber  tells  us  on  another 
page  how  he  mulches  by  putting  fresh, 
strawy  manure  right  over  the  plants.  We 
must  remember  that  he  grows  the  plants  in 
matted  rows.  Wo  have  them  in  .hills  or 
single  plants  close  together.  These  big 
plants  need  more  air,  and  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  pulled  out  by  the  frost.  That  is  why 
I  like  to  cover  the  soil  all  around  them, 
but  to  put  only  a  light,  coarse  cover  over 
the  plants  themselves. 

I  have  been  talking  for  the  past  two 
weeks  of  some  of  the  changes  that  have 
come  and  are  coming  to  Eastern  farming. 
These  historical  changes  do  not  depend 
upon  labor  entirely.  My  own  section  is 
changing  rapidly,  and  the  labor  of  those 
who  plant  and  harrow  and  grow  crops  has 
little  to  do  with  it.  The  change  comes 
from  the  outside,  and  is  produced  by  people 
who  have  money  to  spend  for  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  A  century  ago  people  valued  these 
hills  at  perhaps  $40  an  acre  for  what  they 
could  dig  out  of  them  with  plow  and  hoe. 
Now  people  will  pay  closer  to  $400  per  acre 
not  to  produce  food,  but  simply  to  hold  up 
a  house  into  the  air.  My  children  used  to 
ask  how  it  is  that  a  city  man  can  come 
to  the  country  and  pay  such  prices  for 
land,  while  a  farmer  cannot  go  and  buy 
expensive  town  property.  They  did  not 
understand  the  earning  and  dominating 
power  of  a  dollar  in  cash.  When  I  was  a 
boy  in  a  New  England  seacoast  town,  1  saw 
a  number  of  men  who  never  seemed  to  do 
any  work — yet  they  always  had  money  and 
were  classed  as  “big  bugs.”  Their  children 
were  a  shade  above  those  of  us  who  were 
obliged  to  carry  the  plain  evidences  of  pov¬ 
erty  around  with  us.  “If  a  man  will  not 
work  either  shall  he  fat.”  I  was  brought 
up  on  that  text,  yet  those  so-called  “big 
bugs”  seemed  to  give  it  the  lie,  for  thay  did 
not  work,  yet  had  more  to  eat  than  I  did. 
I  now  see  that  these  men  were  living  on 
the  heritage  of  a  dollar,  and  I  begin  to  see 
how  much  this  sort  of  a  dollar  has  had  to 
do  with  the  growth  of  history. 

The  original  dollar  was  taken  out  of  the 
sea  by  masters,  ship  owners  and  fishermen. 
There  came  a  time  when  this  kind  of  sea 
business  left  the  smaller  towns  and  went 
to  Boston,  Gloucester  and  other  naturally 
adapted  places.  In  a  way  this  change  of 
industry  was  much  like  the  shift  of  farming 
from  tlie  East  to  the  West.  It  seems  that 
the  money  taken  out  of  the  sea  was  quite 
largely  invested  in  western  farm  mortgages. 
First  it  was  in  Western  New  York  and  Ohio 
at  30  per  cent  or  more.  As  that  section 
grew  prosperous  the  rate  of  interest  fell 
to  six  per  cent  or  less.  Then  that  Y'ankee 
money  went  to  Illinois  at  10  per  cent.  As 
prosperity  drove  the  higher  rate  out  that 
money  went  in  succession  to  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Colorado  and  Montana.  It  was  largely  upon 
this  interest  money  that  my  old  friends 
the  “big  bugs”  were  living  without  labor. 
Their  money  was  helping  to  develop  the 
West  and  playing  a  part  in  history  which 
the  workers  and  pioneers  seldom  consider. 

But  now  the  strangest  part  of  it  is  that 
these  inherited  dollars,  after  rolling  over 
the  country  until  they  are  polished,  are 
now  coming  back  to  the  old  town  and  earn¬ 
ing  more  money  there  than  ever  before. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  the  old  town  are 
acres  and  acres  of  cranberry  bogs.  Many 
or  most  of  them  have  been  developed  with 
the  monev  formerly  Invested  in  Western 
farm  mortgages.  While  this  money  can  now 
earn  barely  five  per  cent  on  these  farm 
loans,  it  can  earn  many  times  that  in 
cranberries  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place 
where  it  was  first  saved — a  century  ago. 
A  friend  who  lives  right  in  the  district 
writes  me  as  follows : 

“Maple  swamps,  fresh  meadows  and  even 
ponds  that  *20  years  ago  could  be  bought  for 
$12  an  acre  or  less  to-day  are  in  demand  at 
from  $75  to  $100  and  more  per  acre.  A 
man  drives  by  my  home  frequently  who 
was  for  years  a  cot  ton  raiser  in  Mississippi ; 
He  sold  'his  plantation  a  few  years  ago  and 
now  lias  some  40  acres  of  cranberry  bog 
within  three  miles  of  my  home.  That  is 
one  instance  which  argues  that  the  cran¬ 
berry  industry  is  paying,  probably  better 
than  cotton.” 

Now,  this  opens  the  way  for  a  dozen  lines 
of  thought.  Why  did  not  these  men  realize 
the  possibilities  in  cranberry  culture  long 
ago?  Why  let  these  chances  at  their  own 
door  languish  and  help  build  up  the  West? 
I  do  not  know.  Stop  and  think  that  25 
years  from  now  some  one  may  wonder 
you  and  I  did  not  have  the  courage  and 
the  vision  to  see  the  chances  right  in  our 
own  soil ! 

I  expect  to  see  more  and  more  New  Eng¬ 
land  money  chasing  back  to  help  grow  apples 
on  the  hillsides  that  have  been  idle  so  long. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  western  money  too 
will  come  here  for  profitable  investment  on 
our  farms.  That  fruit  show  in  Boston  and 
other  occasions  where  people  advertise  the 
best  that  can  come  out  of  our  soil  will  show 
possibilities  and  attract  capital.  Let  a  man 
with  10  acres  of  poor  Timothy  cutting  less 
than  a  ton  to  the  acre  go  to  a  bank  to 
borrow  money  and  lie  will  think  he  lias 
struck  the  North  Pole.  Let  another  with 
'10  acres  of  good  Alfalfa,  three  tons  or  more 
to  the  acre  go  on  the  same  errand  and  he 
will  have  a  very  different  reception.  We  all 
need  capital  to  do  our  work  properly.  I 
think  money  has  begun  to  look  at  the  East¬ 
ern  farm  for  investment.  It  will  go  to 
the  farm  just  as  soon  as  we  show  that 
we  can  use  the  money  economically  in  pro¬ 
ducing  something  the  people  must'  have. 
I  would  advise  every  young  man  or  every 
old  man  who  has  a  piece  of  hand  to  put  liis 
time  and  his  money  into  it  with  drainage, 
fertilizer  or  manure,  lime  if  needed  and 
good  tillage,  and  stay  by  it  with  confidence. 
I  am  hopeful  enough  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  sure  reward  for  such  investments. 

h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y\  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


It  pays  to  know 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
is  nature’s  perfect  water- 
proofer. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  As¬ 
phalt.  You  know  it  will  last  and 
give  your  roof  absolute  protec¬ 
tion. 

Do  you  know  that  much  about 
roofings  made  of  “secret  com¬ 
pounds”? 

Be  on  the  safe  side  and  get  the  roofing 
with  lasting  life,  backed  by  a  thirty-two-mil- 
lion-dollar  guarantee.  The  most  economical 
roofing  for  every  building  on  the  farm.  Miner¬ 
al  and  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  trade-mark,  and  insist  on  Genasco. 
Write  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and 
samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Fence 
Buyers 

Want  to  Send 
This  Free  Book 

a  rod  of 
word  for 
it.  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

All-No.- 9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  had  my  say  about  fence  In  this 
book  and  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Most 
profitable  fence  in  the  world  to  buy, 
as  I’ll  show  you. 


THERE’S  A  NEW  THINC  ABOUT  IT 


It’s  now  sold  delivered  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  just  in  certain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  In  the  u.  S.  Plainly  priced  in  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 
I’m  going  to  send  out  45.000  of  these  books  to 
farmers  this  fall,  but  I’ll  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER.  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 


BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 


23  E.  Maumee  St 


Adrian,  Mich. 


A  Sample  of 
PAGE  FENCE-FREE! 

Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Rage 
Woven  Wire  Fence  and  our  valuable  Quar¬ 
ter  Centennial  Catalog  Free.  See  the  real 
Page  Wirel  Examine  the  method  of  weav¬ 
ing  the  wonderful  Page  Knot— the  Ivnot 
that  can’t  come  off!  Study  the  many  styles 
of  Page  Fence  and  the  Panorama  of  Pic¬ 
tures  showing  extreme  tests  which  this 
splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  how,  in 
our  great  mills  and  factories,  we  put  elas¬ 
ticity,  tensile  strength  and  durability 
into  High.  Carbon,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel 
Wire.  Learn  what  this  means  in  economy. 

Specified  by  U.S.  Government  as  standard 
of  quality.  Approved  by  a  million  farmers 
Write  utonce  for  Free  Sampieof  PageFence 
and  Grund  Quurtor  Centennial  Catalog. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co-. 
Bax  267 A  Adrian,  Mlohi 


IE 


heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample  (I 

ESt&cat'g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 
SSV  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  a 
~~  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O.  “ 


COW  COMFORT 

is  assured  to  the  cattle  that  live  in 
the  barn  that  is  equipped  with 

STAR 
f  LITTER 
CARRIER 

Why  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  clean,  busi¬ 
nesslike  and  progres¬ 
sive  you  don  t  hook 
up  a  Star  Litter  Car¬ 
rier  in  your  barn  is 
beyond  our  compre¬ 
hension.  Don't  care 
if  you  have  but  3 

cows,  a  horse  and  a  Billy  Goat.  They  can  appreciate 
a  clean  place  to  stay-  over  night  just  as  well  as  a 
man.  Milk  inspectors  don’t  care  much  about  Billy 
Uoats  and  horses,  but  one  will  be  around  some  day 
to  call  on  you.  and  if  yon  haven’t  a  sanitary  liarn  or 
means  for  making  it  sanitary,  there  will  be  trouble. 
The  Star  Litter  Carrier 

QUICKLY  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

The  sooner  yon  put  one  In  tho  sooner  you  will  be¬ 
gin  saving  money.  Write  for  our  catalog  No.  37 
which  tells  ail  about  our  Star  Litter,  Feed  and  Milk- 
Can  Carriers. 

SEND  US  A  ROUGH  SKETCH 

of  your  barn  and  we  will  draw  it  to  a  scale  and  will 
tell  you  what  style  of  outfit  you  require  aud  just 
what  it  will  cost. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

Mfrs.  of  Barn  Equipments  for  25  years, 

NO.  55  HUNT  ST.,  HARVARD  ILL 


The  PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 

Saves  labor  and  time,  improves  health  condi¬ 
tions,  enriches  the  field,  promotes  cleanliness  and 
gives  stock  and  dairy  products  a  clean,  salable 
appearance.  The  carrier  runs  on  a  steel  (rack, 

which  is  easily 
fastened  to  the 
wall  or  ceiling, 
and  runs  very 
easily  as  the 
wheels  have  rol¬ 
ler  hearings  and 
are  swivelled  so 
as  to  round 
curves.  With  a 
set  of  gears, 
which  arc  enclos¬ 
ed  in  the  gear 
box,  the  tub  Is 
lowered  tor  filling 
and  lifted  for 
moving  to  the 
dump  or  the  wagon,  which  increases  the  power.  It 
is  liquid  tight  and  turns  completely  over  when  the 
litter  is  tipped  out.  The  tub  is  made  of  heavy 
steel,  firmly  riveted  aud  has  pivoted  trucks  to 
permit  lateral  swing,  and  frame  is  of  strong  pipe 
and  malleable  iron.  Send  for  a  catalogue,  which 
shows  many  exclusive  features  not  mentioned  here. 

J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY,  Ottawa,  Illinois 


Climax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  all 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  on  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steeL 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  desoriptiv  e  circular. 

Warsaw-Wiikinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


1*1 


■•Vi'; 


THE  ROSS  SILO 


The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  tho  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Make®  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
willsave  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

The  £.W.  ltoss  Co.(Est.l850) 
Bos  13  SFKI.NCFlhLD.  OHIO 


f  “NEW  MODERN”  LITTER  CARRIER  ' 


Saves  money  every  time.  Strongly  con¬ 
structed  of  galvanized  iron.  Water  tight. 
Double  trolleys.  All  parts  extra  strong,  and 

Will  Last  a  Lifetime 

Capacity,  700  to  1,000  pounds.  Pan,  32x45x12 

inches. 

Our  “New  Modern”  Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

with  individual  manger  and  watering  basin  is  the  best  yet. 
Write  for  circulars. 

"Everything  for  the  Barn.” 

GEO  It  BKOS.  AND  WILEIS  MFC.  CO.,  22  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y.^ 
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Ruralisms 

THE  LOGANBERRY. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  great  and  wonderful  things  Luther 
Burbank  has  done  for  the  fruit-growers 
of  this  country,  especially  for  California. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  reputation  of  our  plant- 
creator,  but  I  wish  to  make  it  under¬ 
stood  that  this  genius  of  the  plant  world 
is  not  the  whole  thing  in  this  State  by 
any  means.  We  had  plant-breeders  in 
California  before  ever  he  came  to  the 
coast ;  men  who  did  good  and  valuable 
work  in  a  quiet  and  modest  way.  Some 
of  them  have  gone  to  unknown  and  un¬ 
honored  graves,  when,  probably,  they 
deserved  public  recognition,  if  not  suit¬ 
able  monuments  over  their  resting 
places.  And  other  States  have  had  their 
plant-breeders,  and  some  of  them,  too, 
have  been  allowed  to  depart  this  world 
without  the  recognition  they  were  justly 
entitled  to,  for  instance  Jacob  Moore, 
of  New  York;  H.  A.  Terry,  the  great 
paeony  hybridist  of  Iowa,  recently  de¬ 


care  to  cat  it  from  the  hand;  some  like 
it  as  a  table  fruit,  but  its  best  use  is  as 
a  preserving  fruit.  It  mixes  well  with 
either  raspberry  or  blackberry  jam,  and 
I  am  told,  it  is  splendid  for  jellies.  This 
berry  has  been  the  forerunner  of  several 
other  hybrids  of  more  or  less  merit,  but 
none  of  them  has  so  far  given  any 
evidence  of  superseding  the  original. 
My  father  raised  a  number  of  seedlings 
of  the  Loganberry:  some  were  exactly 
like  the  parent;  many  were  scrubs;  one 
has  beautiful  golden  variegated  foliage, 
and  one  is  a  decided  improvement  as  to 
color  and  flavor,  and  the  berry  runs  a 
trifle  larger.  Some  of  the  seedlings  pro¬ 
duced  large  berries,  many  of  them  show¬ 
ing  double  fruit.  There  was  quite  a 
variance  in  the  leaves:  some  would  be 
like  the  parent;  some  smaller  and  crum¬ 
pled;  some  larger,  some  darker  and 
some  lighter,  and  one  variegated,  as  al¬ 
ready  noted. 

My  father,  A.  D.  Pryal,  a  pioneer 
nurseryman  and  horticulturist  of  this 
State,  died  two  years  ago  before  he  had 
time  to  select  and  propagate  the  choic¬ 
est  of  these  seedlings.  I  was  too  busy 


LOGANBERRIES.  Fig.  589. 

Common  Blackberries  on  Left.  Pryal  Improved  Loganberry  Below. 


ceased.  Then  there  are  also  Patten  and 
others  of  the  West,  who  did  and  are 
doing  much  to  produce  and  develop 
strong-growing  and  productive  fruit  for 
that  section  of  the  country. 

Here  in  California  the  greatest  fruit 
of  the  small-class  order  was  originated 
at  Santa  Cruz,  less  than  90  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco.  The  originator  should 
rank  as  a  genius — as  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  the  horticultural  interests 
of  the  Coast.  I  refer  to  Judge  Logan,  a 
jurist  of  no  mean  ability  and  an  amateur 
horticulturist  worthy  of  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  notice.  Yet  he  is  hardly  ever  men¬ 
tioned.  It  seems  almost  useless  for  me 
to  write  of  the  Loganberry,  yet,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  it  is  little  known  beyond  the 
Pacific  States.  Already  it  is  being  more 
largely  grown  in  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  than  it  is  in  its  native  .State,  mainly, 
I  believe,  because  the  moist  climate  of 
those  States  is  admirably  conducive  to 
its  culture.  As  known,  it  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  red  raspberry  and  the  native 
California  dewberry,  though  some  have 
said  that  its  black  parent  was  a  hybrid 
blackberry  produced  by  a  hybridist  in 
Alameda  some  thirty  years  ago.  The 
fruit  is  odd-looking;  it  might  be  called 
a  purple  “blackberry,”  as  its  color  is  of 
a  reddish-purple.  The  flavor  is  strongly 
acid,  unless  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  when 
it  is  rather  pleasant  and  cooling.  Few 


with  other  matters  and  had  to  neglect 
them,  and,  as  a  consequence,  several 
have  been  lost.  I  propagated  a  few  of 
what  I  considered  the  very  best.  One 
is  an  almost  transparent  scarlet  of  ro¬ 
bust  growth  and  a  prolific  bearer;  the 
fruit  is  unlike  the  original,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  sweet  without  being  insipid.  In  all 
other  respects  it  is  a  true  Loganberry. 
I  have  tried  to  show  the  fruit  in  the 
two  lower  clusters  in  the  center  of  the 


accompanying  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Fig.  589.  The  cluster  at  the  right 
and  the  cluster  at  the  top  show  the 
original  Loganberry;  the  bunch  at  the 
left  is  a  common  blackberry  added  for 
comparison. 

The  Loganberry  is  of  easy  culture; 
easier  than  the  dewberry  of  commerce. 
The  vines  are  rapid  growers  and  should 
be  trailed  on  a  trellis.  Some  use  a  sort 
of  wire  fence  and  run  the  vines  on  the 
different  wires.  I  notice  that  in  the  great 
Loganberry-growing  district  at  Pajaro, 
near  Watsonville,  this  State,  a  low  trel¬ 
lis  of  a  singe  scantling  or  board,  not 
much  more  than  18  inches  from  the 
ground,  is  used,  and  all  the  vines  are 
bunched  on  top  thereof  and  tied.  This 
makes  it  much  easier  to  cultivate  them. 
The  fruit  ships  fairly  well,  but  it  does 
not  sell  as  readily  or  for  so  good  a  price 
as  red  raspberries ;  however,  it  sells  in 
some  quarters  better  than  blackberries. 
It  grows  best  in  a  fairly  rich,  sandy  or 
loamy  soil  and  should  have  a  sufficiency 
of  water.  w.  a.  pryal. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Loganberry  appears  to 
succeed  well  in  Great  Britain,  and  we 
have  seen  very  appreciative  notices  of 
it  in  English  horticultural  journals.  The 
climate  of  northern  Europe  is  especially 
congenial  to  bramble  fruits. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


The  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
tliis  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
hy  using 

3 


The  IRELAND  WOOD1 
SAWING  MACHINE 


Tablo  is  mounted  on  grooved  rolls,  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
™*  against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle*Mills. 

Send  for  prices  and  full  information. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St., Norwich, N.Y. 


m 


The  ori  ginal  :  Beware  of  imitators  with 
attractive  “ads.’’  Buy  the  DEYO  and  save 
yourself  trouble.  Eight  years  of  success,  and 
pleased  customers  our  reference.  Furnished 
with  1!4  and  3  H.P.  air-cooled  engines.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalogue  19. 

R.H.DEYO  &  CO. .Binghamton, N.Y. 

9  CORDS  IN, 10  HOURS 

BAWS  DOITS 
TRIES 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
it  than  2  mcn  in  other  wav,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  No,  A30  showing  Low  Prico  and 
testimonials  .rorn  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

...  ...  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

158-1 64  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK’ 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEUS,  Fort  Wayne,  ind. 


OUR  IN  EVA/  TRflDB-mflRK 

TRADE-MARK 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  tho 
Hubbard  “Bone  Base’’  Fertilizers 


SCALEOIL 


is  a  sure  remedy  for 
San  Jose  Scale.  Write 
for  circular.  Agents 
Wanted.  CHESTER 
COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


“I  HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 

that  I  cannot  afford  to  mark  my  fruit  with  Bordeaux  *  says  Mr  Gep.  T.  Powell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y„  a  grower  of  fancy 
apples.  1  have  less  scale  and  hner  foliage  than  ever  before."  ItlliAJ^OX  :  Five  years  consecutive  use  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

cheaper,  more  effective  and  easier  to  apply  than  Lime-Sulphur.  Send  for  Booklet,  "Orchard  Insurance ." 

PRinCC  .  In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon 
I  1 1 1 U  LO  ■  cans,  $6.00  ;  5  gallon  cans,  $3.25  ;  1  gallon  cans,  $1 .00. 

If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  44  CARB  O  LEIN  FI  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anythin??  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFC.  CHEMISTS,  GO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  HAND  SPRAMOTOR  No.  1 

or  Xo.  2  has  4  to  8  nozzles,  all  brass 
sprayer.  The  wheels  and  nozzles  are 
adjustable,  from  26  inches  to  36 
inches.  Vertical  adjustment  from 
rack  16  inches.  Automatic  vertical 
nozzle  adjustment,  brass  spramotor. 
Ball  valves,  automatic  compensating 
plunger.  Mechanical  agitator. 

It  is  mounted  on  a  cart  with  strong, 
hardwood  frame.  Has  52-inch 
wooden  wheels  with  iron  hubs  and  steel  axles.  For  one  horse. 

Can  be  used  for  orchard,  vineyard,  mustard  and  potatoes,  or  for 
painting  and  whitewashing.  Sold  without  cart  as  well.  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  Treatise  on  Crop  Diseases.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

E.  II.  HEAH3D,  1326  Erie  St.,  BUPPALO 


All  other  Tongueless  Discs  Are  Imitations-Get  the 

Genuine-Better  Than  Ever-Same  Low 

♦ 

The 

Lightest 
Draft 
Harrow 
Made 


OU  won’t  know  what  a  real  tongueless  disc  is  until  you  see  and  try  the 
Detroit-American.  Others  are  makeshifts— old-style  discs  with  tongues 
cut  off  and  trucks  stuck  under  in  front.  They  can’t  do  the  work  or  save” 
the  horse  or  last  as  long— they  can’t  be  worth  as  much  to  you— as  the  improved— 

Detroit-Amprfran  30  Tria|— N°  Money 

miftCI  iCail  Down-Cash  or  Credit  Terms 

All-steel  frame;  Hard  maple  bearings;  Rigid  steel  adjustable  standard;  Pipe  oilers; 
k  bluffer  bar  and  adjustable  bumpers;  double  levers;  indestructible  steel  spools 
between  blades;  steel  sectors.  Nothing  to  break,  loosen,  or  wabble,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  for  an  unlimited  time— not  5  years  or  10  years,  but  forever.  Try  one 
free  a  month.  If  satisfactory,  pay— if  not,  return.  We  take  care  of  the 
freight  in  both  cases.  Buy  on  credit  if  you  choose. 

Write  Us  Belore  You  Buy 


Get  our  big,  money-saving,  free  book.  See  the  genuine  tongue¬ 
less  disc  ami  note  the  bed-rock,  factory  price.  Prompt  deliv¬ 
ery  is  our  hobby.  Warehouses  at  many  points.  Send  coupon 
or  postal  now  for  guide  to  the  right  disc  at  the  right  price. 
Also  shows  the  famous  Detroit-American  Manure  Spread¬ 
ers  and  Cultivators  at  cut  prices.  Wesell  only  direct  , 
from  factory.  Don't  let  a  dealer  pretend  that  he  is 
givingyou  a  real  tongueless  disc.  We  never  sell  dealers. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

1675  Hastings  St„  Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  Sew  York* 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  (General  Manager. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  lO'n  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  timo 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  lietween  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  timo  of  the  transaction, 
and  yon  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  shall  begin  early  on  our  Congressman  this  year, 
and  inform  him  that  we  do  not  want  any  “free  seeds.” 
Nothing  like  getting  in  early.  Then  you  are  in  a  good 
position  to  stay  late.  We  like  to  have  Congressmen 
carry  lasting  impressions  to  Washington.  Let  us  make 
the  first  one  last. 

* 

Lime,  Alfalfa  and  drainage.  There  you  have  a  team 
that  would  haul  many  an  Eastern  farm  up  the  hill  of 
prosperity.  For  every  acre  of  “arid  land”  upon  which 
water  is  to  be  turned  we  would  like  to  see  an  acre 
of  soil  in  the  humid  regions  drained  and  relieved 
of  surplus  water. 

* 

At  the  last  election  the  voters  of  New  York  had  a 
chance  to  vote  on  a  canal  proposition.  It  was  a  permit 
for  the  State  to  issue  $7,000,000  bonds  to  improve  the 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  Canal.  The  proposition  was  car¬ 
ried  by  47,395  majority  on  a  light  vote.  There  were  21 
counties  in  favor  and  40  against.  Generally  speaking, 
the  few  counties  directly  affected  by  the  canal,  and 
New  York  City  and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State 
voted  in  favor  of  the  bonds.  Out  of  274,184  votes  in 
favor  of  bonding.  New  York  City  gave  140,852,  or 
more  than  half.  Including  Long  Island,  Westchester 
and  Rockland  counties,  the  comparatively  small  ter¬ 
ritory  around  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  provided 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  vote  which  saddled  this  debt 
upon  the  State.  A  very  large  share  of  these  voters 
own  no  real  estate,  pay  little  tax,  but  voted  for  the 
bonds  because  the  job  means  money  for  labor.  The 
farmers  had  a  good  chance  to  defeat  the  scheme,  but 
they  neglected  to  vote. 

* 

New  Hampshire  now  has  a  pure  seed  law.  The 
object  of  it  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  fertilizer 
laws.  The  man  who  buys  seeds  is  to  have  some  means 
of  knowing  what  he  is  buying,  and  some  legal  redress 
if  he  is  loaded  up  with  weeds  and  dead  seed.  Under 
the  New  Hampshire  law  seeds  will  be  tested  at  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Durham,  both  for  dirt  and 
weeds,  and  for  vitality.  The  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  has  just  issued  its  annual  bulletin  on  seeds. 
Names  of  dealers  are  printed  and  the  quality  of  their 
seeds  openly  exposed.  The  samples  show  that  cleaner 
seed  is  being  sold  in  Connecticut.  Last  year  out  of 
51  samples  of  clover  seed  41  contained  dodder  and 
three  were  badly  adulterated  with  Black  medick.  1  he 
names  of  the  dealers  who  sold  this  stuff  were  printed 
in  full.  As  a  result,  out  of  52  samples  examined  this 
year  only  six  contained  dodder,  and  there  was  no 
adulteration.  You  see  the  point !  When  they  knew 
their  seed  was  to  pass  under  the  point  of  a  microscope 
these  seed  dealers  proceeded  to  “clean  up.”  There 
never  was  anything  quite  like  the  purifying  power  of 
printer’s  ink. 

* 

When  the  train  arrived  in  Webb  City  yesterday  the 
conductor  announced :  “Webb  City,”  “Webb  City,”  and 
the  steam  cars  came  to  a  stop.  One  liome-seeker,  who  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  remarked :  “Is  this  Webb 
City?”.  ‘■Yes,"  replied  the  conductor.  “Well,”  he  sighed, 
“looks  like  they  have  us  up  a  tree.”  “No  they  ain't7’ 
replied  a  fellow  traveler,  “cause  they  ain’t  no  trees.”  And 
the  majority  of  the  home-seekers  murmured,  “Stung.” 

This  is  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Laredo  (Texas) 
Daily  Times  describing  the  “opening  of  Webb  City.” 
A  large  number  of  “home-seekers”  were  induced 
through  extravagant  advertising  to  buy  land.  When 
they  came  to  the  supposed  “city”  they  found  only  a 
stretch  of  raw  prairie  with  a  few  board  shanties. 
There  is  no  redress  for  them.  The  pamphlets  and  cir¬ 
culars  which  lured  them  on  were  so  cunningly  drawn 
up  that  when  you  come  to  analyze  the  statements  you 


will  see  that  no  definite  legal  promise  is  made.  Texas 
and  Florida  are  both  now  afflicted  by  the  curse  of  land 
boomers.  In  Southern  Texas  great  tracts  of  desert 
land  are  being  bought  at  a  low  figure — often  50  cents 
an  acre !  These  tracts  are  plotted  out  into  “town  lots” 
and  farms  and  sold  to  suckers  in  the  North  at  $25  per 
acre  or  more.  There  have  been  one  or  two  seasons  of 
fair  rainfall,  so  that  something  of  a  crop  has  been 
grown  on  this  land.  Years  of  drought  will  follow, 
as  they  have  before,  and  everything  will  be  burned  out. 
The  future  is  hopeless  for  the  poor  people  who  buy 
this  land  in  the  expectation  of  having  a  home.  In 
many  parts  of  Florida  the  situation  is  even  worse. 
These  land  frauds  are  not  only  criminal,  but  bitterly 
cruel,  and  the  Government  ought  to  step  in  and  protect 
its  citizens.  We  shall  at  least  do  our  part  in  exposing 
such  schemes.  If  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should 
buy  land  in  the  South  or  anywhere  else  on  the  strength 
of  these  extravagant  claims  he  will  have  only  himself 
to  blame. 

* 

The  battle  for  honest  butter  will  not  be  waged 
against  oleo  as  such,  or  when  sold  for  just  what  it  is. 
Let  that  fact  be  made  clear  from  the  start.  You  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  oleo  shall  not  be  sold  as  coun¬ 
terfeit  butter,  also  that  manufacturers  and  retailers 
obey  the  State  and  national  laws.  At  present  they 
are  not  doing  this.  Owing  to  defects  in  these  laws 
they  are  able  to  twist  through  them  and  sell  much  of 
their  counterfeit  stuff  as  honest  butter.  In  addition 
to  this  the  oleo  men  are  trying  to  change  these  laws  so 
as  to  leave  even  larger  holes  through  them.  They 
will  carry  their  point  unless  the  dairymen  can  muster 
their  forces  and  control  Congress.  That  is  just  what 
one  side  or  the  other  must  do.  The  oleo  men  form  a 
small,  compact  body  grown  rich  through  evasion  of 
the  law.  They  are  already  organized  and  will  have 
unlimited  money  to  use  in  their  campaign.  The  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers  are  numerous  enough  to  take  care  of 
Congress  if  they  can  only  get  together.  That  is  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  campaign.  Let  us  first  realize 
the  danger.  It  is  real,  and  is  now  upon  us.  By  all 
means  begin  to  organize  and  talk  it  over  wherever 
you  go. 

* 

High  Farming  Is  No  Remedy  for  Low  Prices. 

Sir  John  B.  Lawes,  the  great  nnglish  agriculturist 
stated  that  proposition.  "By  "high  farming”  he  meant 
that  which  through  greater  expense  in  labor,  fertiliz¬ 
ing  or  fixtures  produces  large  crops.  Practically  all 
the  farming  advised  by  our  agricultural  teachers  re¬ 
quires  an  increase  of  capital.  Naturally,  if  all  prac¬ 
ticed  ‘high  farming”  there  would  be  a  surplus,  and 
prices  would  go  lower  still.  It  might  be  said  that 
comparatively  few  will  ever  work  out  the  principles  of 
agricultural  science  anyway,  sc  that  these  few  will 
profit  by  reducing  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  their  crop. 
To  follow  out  that  argument  we  should  have  to  con¬ 
sider  agricultural  education  a  trade  secret — to  be  im¬ 
parted  to  only  a  chosen  few.  This  idea  that  scientific 
education  alone  is  to  settle  all  our  farm  problems  has 
got  to  be  a  sort  of  superstition  with  many  of  our 
teachers.  It  is  so  far  from  the  truth  of  what  practical 
men  know  that  it  is  getting  on  their  nerves!  All  the 
“high  farming”  you  can  pile  between  the  earth  and 
the  sky  will  never  bring  relief  so  long  as  the  producer 
averages  only  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar!  By 
“low  prices”  of  course  Sir  John  Lawes  meant  the 
prices  which  farmers  actually  receive.  It  has  come  so 
now  that  prices  to  the  consumer  rarely  vary,  while 
whether  the  wholesale  price  is  high  or  low  the  fixed 
charges  for  transportation  and  handling  are  the  same. 
The  men  who  stand  in  a  line  between  the  farm  and 
the  consumer  are  practicing  a  kind  of  “high  farming” 
of  the  farmer  that  is  certainly  a  remedy  for  a  full 
pocketbook.  The  greatest  farm  problem  of  the  day 
is  how  to  get  a  fairer  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar, 
for  the  man  who  must  ship  or  consign  his  goods. 
This  ranks  in  importance  above  the  problem  of  in¬ 
creasing  production.  It  ought  to  be  discussed  at  every 
farmers’  institute,  every  agricultural  college  and  every 
rural  school.  We  intend  to  keep  at  it  until  it  becomes 
a  national  issue. 

* 

The  Alexander  Campbell  Milk  Company  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  is,  we  understand,  offering  some  of  its 
stock  for  sale  to  finance  the  building  of  a  new  plant. 
In  furtherance  of  this  sale  of  stock  we  find  it  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  company  did  about  $1,000,000  worth 
of  business  this  past  year,  at  a  net  profit  of  about 
$100,000.  In  other  words  for  every  dollar’s  worth  of 
milk  handled,  there  was  a  net  profit  to  the  company 
of  10  cents.  It  is  explained  in  another  way  that  the 
outstanding  stock  of  the  company  is  $306,100 ;  so  that 
the  profit  on  the  annual  business  done  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  capital  of  the  company.  Even  with  this 
record  of  liberal  profits,  the  price  of  milk  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  now  been  advanced  one  cent  a  quart.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  farmers  who  produced  the  milk  could  make 
a  profit  each  year  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  value 


of  his  farm,  stock,  and  general  equipment.  If  this 
were  possible  we  would  hear  less  about  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm ;  and 
the  uplift  commission  would  find  bath  tubs  and  all 
the  other  luxuries  their  hearts  could  wish  in  country 
homes.  The  entire  power  of  “agricultural  education” 
seems  applied  to  the  work  of  telling  farmers  how  to 
make  more  milk  to  the  cow  and  to  the  acre.  Try  the 
experiment  of  switching  this  power  to  the  job  of  get¬ 
ting  a  fair  share  of  what  he  produces.  Are  dairymen 
in  the  habit  of  paying  all  their  expenses,  making  im¬ 
provements,  paying  big  salaries  to  all  the  family  and 
then  pocketing  10  cents  out  of  every  dollar’s  worth  of 
milk  they  handle? 

* 

Week  after  week  we  receive  pitiful  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  invested  money  in  mines,  land  schemes, 
or  other  stock-jobbing  concerns.  Investigation  usually 
shows  that  their  money  is  lost,  and  that  there  never 
was  a  chance  to  save  it  after  they  let  it  go.  To  every 
one  who  writes  for  help  in  such  cases  there  are  half 
a  dozen  who  say  nothing,  rather  than  be  called  a 
sucker.  When  you  ask  such  people  why  they  ever 
tied  their  money  to  a  wild-cat  they  usually  say,  “What 
can  you  do  with  it?”  Now,  nine  farmers  out  of  10 
can  invest  their  money  to  good  advantage  right  on 
their  own  farms  and  in  their  homes.  We  doubt  if 
there  is  a  practical  farm  in  the  country  in  which  $1,000 
or  more  could  not  be  invested  so  as  to  yield  six  per 
cent  or  more  in  clean  profit.  The  following  strong 
statement  is  made  by  a  man  who  admits  that  his  farm 
is  mortgaged,  but  says  that  improvements  pay  better 
than  wiping  out  this  mortgage  would. 

I  think  the  whole  New  England  farm  system  was  wrong. 
I  think  Nell  Beverly’s  system  was  wrong.  By  this  I 
mean  that  the  New  England  farmer  has  been  too  afraid 
to  go  into  debt  and  too  eager  to  lay  by  a  little  in  the 
village  hank.  To-day  the  farmer  who  has  100  or  200 
acres  of  land  and  cannot  make  his  spare  money  pay  him 
better  than  six  per  cent  interest  invested  in  improvement  of 
that  farm  is  a  fool;  yet  the  farmer  who  scrapes  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  puts  it  in  a  savings  bank  at  three 
or  four  per  cent  interest  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  fellow 
by  most  of  his  neighbors. 

That  is  not  a  sound  doctrine  for  general  preaching. 
It  depends  upon  the  man.  Easy  borrowing  has  been 
the  ruin  of  thousands  of  men  who  thought  they  had 
the  ability  to  handle  money  and  yet  lacked  it.  If 
yon  could  have  held  them  down  to  a  cash  basis  and 
made  them  shun  debt  as  they  would  a  pestilence,  they 
would  have  succeeded.  The  number  of  men  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life  who  can  really  handle  borrowed 
money  to  advantage  is  very  small.  “Nell  Beverly’s” 
plan  of  farming  was  the  only  plan  by  which  that  family 
could  have  been  held  together.  Yet  the  “New  Eng¬ 
land  farm  system”  was  wrong  in  the  idea  of  squeez¬ 
ing  money  out  of  the  farm  and  sending  it  away  for 
investment.  We  see  one  result  of  this  from  what  the 
Hope  Farm  man  tells  us.  That  farm  money  went 
West  and  helped  develop  the  farms  which,  later,  nearly 
wrought  the  agricultural  ruin  of  New  England.  Now 
it  is  coming  back  for  investment  on  those  very  farms 
which  it  formerly  sucked  dry.  Let  us  think  what  a 
different  story  would  now  be  told  if  this  money  had 
been  put  into  improvements  on  the  farms  from  which 
it  was  taken.  The  best  place  for  your  imestments  is 
right  on  your  own  farm.  Every  farmer  who  helps 
prove  that  by  his  own  results  adds  to  the  character 
and  reputation  of  farming  as  a  business. 


BREVITIES. 

Who  can  tell  us  of  experience  in  feeding  gluten  meal  to 
horses  ? 

Whenever  you  lose  your  temper  you  put  a  fearful  curse 
upon  the  persou  who  finds  it. 

That  farmers’  institute  ought  to  be  not  a  place  for  en¬ 
tertainment,  but  a  school  for  farmers. 

Why  ever  register  a  bull  out  of  a  poor  cow — even  if 
it  be  a  purebred.  There  may  be  hope  for  a  daughter  of  such 
a  cow,  hut  very  little  for  her  son. 

A  recent  advertisement  called  for  a  healthy  man  willing 
to  give  blood  for  transfusing  into  the  veins  of  an  invalid. 
Nearly  100  men  offered  themselves. 

I  think  the  wonder  about  the  “Wonderberry”  was 
‘I  wonder  if  they  will  bite,’  and  the  dear  people  bit 
and  were  bitten,”  says  J.  Iv.,  a  Florida  reader. 

We  pay  25  cents  for  seven  pounds  of  ordinary  buckwheat 
flour — not  self-raising.  As  the  grain  is  not  self-raising 
either,  we  wonder  just  how  much  the  farmer  gets  out  of 
our  25  cents. 

It  has  now  been  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
farm  soil  can  be  improved  and  large  crops  grow  by  using 
chemicals  and  green  crops  alone.  This  may  not  be  the 
best  way,  hut  it  is  possible. 

“I  am  a  young  man  ;  I  keep  a  list  of  N.  G.’s,”  thus  writes 
a  New  York  farmer.  One  of  the  best  things  he  can  do 
is  to  put  down  in  a  book  the  name  of  every  fake 
exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y".  with  a  few  notes  about  the  case. 
Before  long  he  will  have  one  of  the  most  useful  volumes 
in  his  library. 

The  French  Colonial  authorities  are  said  to  he  trying 
to  introduce  zebu  beef  from  Madagascar  into  the  home 
market.  The  zebu,  or  Indian  ox,  is  abundant  in  Mada¬ 
gascar.  and  it  is  said  that  4,500,000  of  these  animals 
now  exist  in  the  plateau  lands.  The  first  shipment  of 
this  beef  sold  in  Taris  realized  a  good  price. 
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AFTER  THE  MILK  COMBINATION 

Attorney-General  O'Malley,  of  New  York, 
is  after  the  milk  monopolists.  On  his  pe¬ 
tition  Justice  Scabury  lias  appointed  a  ref¬ 
eree.  IV.  G.  Brown,  to  hear  testimony.  The 
charge  is  that  the  so-called  “Milk  Exchange” 
has  conspired  to  force  up  retail  prices  for 
milk  when  there  was  no  reason  for  such 
increase.  The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Consolidated  Milk  Exchange,  the  Borden 
Condensed  Milk  Company,  the  Sheffield 
Earms-Slawson-Deeker  Company,  the  Mutual 
Milk  &  Cream  Company,  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  Manufacturing  Company  are  all  or¬ 
dered  to  appear  and  testify  if  needed. 

It  is  charged  that  members  of  the  milk 
combination  agreed  among  themselves  not 
to  buy  milk  from  the  producers  at  a  greater 
price  than  that  fixed  by  the  “Exchange,” 
and  that  such  agreement  is  illegal  because 
it  creates  a  monopoly  and  prevents  fair 
competition.  By  means  of  this  monopoly 
this  "combine"  controls  80  per  cent  of  New 
York’s  market  milk,  and  while  controlling 
the  price  paid  to  farmers  and  keeping  it 
as  low  as  possible  they  have  already  in¬ 
creased  the  price  to  the  consumers,  and 
would  like,  if  they  dated,  to  push  it  still 
higher.  The  reason  for  this  increase  is  to 
"arbitrarily  provide  additional  profits  to  the 
individuals  and  additional  dividends  upon 
the  stock  of  the  corporation  on  account  of 
the  monopoly  in  the  control  of  the  milk 
supply  which  they  exercised.” 

They  were  able  to  hold  up  the  producers 
by  refusing  to  take  the  milk  except  at  their 
own  price,  and  thus  pick  the  farmers’  pock¬ 
ets,  and  then  hold  up  the  consumer  and 
make  him  fill  their  own  pockets !  This 
creates  a  monopoly,  and  is  illegal.  The 
Attorney -General  claims  that  he  has  the 
facts  to  prove  these  charges.  A  few  years 
ago  the  old  Milk  Exchange  was  proved 
guilty  of  almost  the  same  crime  and  was 
dissolved.  It  went  into  New  Jersey  and  re¬ 
organized  under  a  new  name,  and  continued 
to  do  business  as  before.  Nothing  will  be 
accomplished  if  it  is  found  guilty  again 
and  "dissolved”  once  more.  In  such  event, 
the  dealers  would  probably  not  dare  to 
increase  the  retail  price  of  milk,  but  the 
farmers  would  not  be  any  better  off.  Some¬ 
thing  besides  "dissolving”  must  be  done  to 
the  dealers  who  are  responsible  for  this  milk 
monopoly.  Get  at  the  individuals  and  treat 
them  like  ordinary  criminals  ! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Domestic. — The  strike  of  switchmen  on 
the  Northern  transcontinental  lines  be¬ 
tween  St.  l’aul  and  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
tied  up  freight  traffic.  In  Minneapolis 
twenty-five  Hour  mills  closed  down  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  because  they  could  not  receive  grain 
or  ship  flour.  This  throws  more  than  .’1.000 
men  out  of  employment.  At  St.  Cloud  the 
Great  Northern  closed  its  shops,  putting  out 
500  men.  At  Superior,  Wis.,  the  Great 
Northern  closed  its  shops  and  docks,  crowd¬ 
ing  out  350  men.  -At  St.  Cloud  in  the 
granite  works  500  men  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  From  Wilmar,  Fargo,  Grand 
Forks.  Jamestown.  Devil’s  Bake,  Minot, 
Billings,  Livingston,  Butte  and  Helena  105 
engine  crews  have  been  called  off.  All  the 
2,300  switchmen  employed  by  thirteen  rail¬ 
roads  operating  between  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
were  ordered  to  strike  for  an  increase  of 
6  cents  an  hour  and  revised  working  con¬ 
ditions. 

Fines  aggregating  $45,000  were  paid  in 
the  Federal  Court  at  Portland,  Ore..  Decem¬ 
ber  2  by  35  leading  citizens  of  Umatilla 
county,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  defraud¬ 
ing  the  Government  of  part  of  the  public 
domain.  Col.  J.  II.  Raley,  an  attorney. 


paid  $10,000,  the  heaviest  line.  The  others 
were  stockmen,  ranchers,  business  men  and 
professional  men. 

Testimony  introduced  at  the  coroner's 
inquest  on  the  Cherry,  Ill.,  mine  disaster 
December  4,  tended  to  show  that  the  fire 
was  started  by  Mat  Francisco.  15  years  old, 
who,  it  is  alleged,  was  working  in  the  mine 
in  violation  of  the  child  labor  law.  Fran¬ 
cisco  worked  under  Itosenjack,  the  eager, 
who  disappeared  the  day  following  the  dis¬ 
aster,  the  boy's  work  being  to  push  empty 
cars  from  the  main  shaft  in  the  second 
vein  over  to  the  cage  running  to  the  third 
vein.  The  Francisco  boy  said  under  oath 
that  he  had  pushed  a  loaded  car  of  hay 
over  to  the  elevator  shaft  leading  to  the 
third  vein  and  left  it  standing  close  up 
to  the  blazing  torch  which  ignited  it. 

Wallace  B.  llopkius,  former  broker  and 
promoter,  was  found  guilty  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  his  customers  by  a  jury 
in  Judge  Landis'  court  at  Chicago,  Decem¬ 
ber  4.  Four  and  one-half  years  in  the 
penitentiary  and  a  fine  is  the  maximum 
penalty.  Hopkins  was  arrested  in  Scattlo 
several  months  after  his  failure  at  Chicago 
in  April,  1S)08.  He  was  brought  back  for 
trial  and  scores  of  customers  testified, 
against  him.  More  than  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  cus¬ 
tomers  by  Hopkins.  An  effort  to  float  the 
$20,000,000  Consolidated  Zinc  Company  was 
the  cause  of  his  tumble.  His  brokerage 
house  was  short  189,000  shares  of  different 
stocks  when  he  failed. 

A  fire  that  started  in  the  general  store 
of  John  M.  Allen,  Peapack,  N.  .1.,  December 
5,  destroyed  two  other  stores  and  two  resi¬ 
dences  before  it  was  stopped,  entailing  a 
property  loss  of  $50,000. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  De¬ 
cember  6  declined  to  review  in  a  certiorari 
proceeding  the  judgment  of  the  Federal 
courts  at  New  York  sentencing  Charles  W. 
Morse  to  15  years’  imprisonment  for  mis¬ 
applying  the  funds  of  the  National  Bank 
of  North  America  and  of  making  false  re¬ 
ports  of  the  bank’s  condition.  The  court 
handed  down  no  written  opinion.  Unless 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  here  grants 
the  motion  of  Martin  W.  Littleton  asking 
for  a  new  trial  for  Morse,  he  must  go  to 
the  Federal  Prison  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  within 
10  days  to  serve  the  15  years’  sentence 
imposed  upon  him  by  Judge  Hough  after 
his  conviction  more  than  a  year  ago. 

New  matter  was  introduced  December  6 
by  the  Government  in  the  trial  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  James  F. 
Bendernagel,  Oliver  Spitzer  and  the  four 
former  checkers  of  the  Havemeyers  &  Elder 
refinery  in  Williamsburg  by  the  testimony 
of  two  Government  laborers  about  an  elec¬ 
tric  light  signal  system  used  to  warn  the 
checkers  on  the  docks  of  the  approach  of 
Government  agents  and  inspectors.  The 
two  witnesses  were  Frederick  B.  Sanders, 
colored,  and  John  Rochefort,  both  of  whom 
were  employed  as  laborers  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  assigned  frequently  to  work  on 
the  Williamsburg  docks.  Sanders  testified 
that  there  was  an  electric  light  in  each  of 
the  17  scale  houses  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  weighers  worked.  He  bad  frequently 
seen  these  lights  flash  after  becoming  dim 
as  though  about  to  go  out.  He  noticed  that 
after  such  a  flash  somebody  connected  with 
the  Government  appeared  on  the  dock  with¬ 
in  a  very  short  time.  He  noticed,  too,  he 
said,  that  when  the  flashes  were  given  the 
sugar  company's  checkers  hastened  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  scales  so  that  by  the  time  the 
Government  people  had  appeared  everything 
would  be  in  apple-pie  order. 

Investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Phe- 
nix  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  shows 
gross  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
posed  president,  George  P.  Sheldon,  who 
is  said  to  have  lost  $1,000,000  in  specula¬ 


tive  ventures.  The  disclosures  made  by 
State  Superintendent  of  Insurance  William 
II.  Hotchkiss  in  reference  to  the  Phenix 
Insurance  Company  are  only  part  of  the 
evidence  that  the  new  superintendent  has 
collected  of  conditions  that  existed  in  the 
department  under  the  old  rule.  Governor 
Hughes'  fight  against  Superintendent  Otto 
Kelsey,  in  which  the  Senate  beat  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  twice,  hinged  on  the  fact  that  the 
superintendent  had  retained  Isaac  Vander- 
poel  as  chief  examiner  and  Robert  II.  Hun¬ 
ter.  Lou  l’ayn's  lieutenant,  as  chief  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  department  after  (lie  Arm¬ 
strong  committee  disclosures  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  conditions.  Governor  Hughes  then  had 
only  the  department's  previously  published 
record  to  rely  upon,  but  Hotchkiss  has  fur¬ 
nished  more  material  as  to  the  loans  of 
insurance  money  made  to  these  officials,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  un¬ 
covered  the  footprints  of  old  department 
employees  in  other  quarters  than  the  Phenix. 

Farm  and  Garden. — Masten  &  Nichols, 
counsel  for  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Com¬ 
pany,  have  sent  a  letter  to  John  B.  Cole¬ 
man,  of  32  Nassau  street,  recently  appointed 
special  attorney-general  to  investigate  the 
alleged  combination  to  raise  the  price  of 
milk  in  this  city,  offering  him  all  facilities 
to  examine  the  books  and  records  of  the 
milk  company's  offices,  and  the  help  of  the 
officers  of  the  company. 

The  continued  rise  in  the  price  of  butter 
is  causing  the  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  oleomargarine  to  rejoice.  The  State  au¬ 
thorities  are  receiving  many  applications  for 
permits  to  dealers  to  sell  the  product.  Its 
retail  price  is  25  cents  or  less  a  pound  and 
the  best  butter  costs  about  40  cents.  The 
chief  collector  of  internal  revenue  of  the 
Eastern  section,  John  E.  Byrne,  said  that 
more  than  50  applications  for  permission 
to  sell  oleomargarine  had  been  made  in  the 
last  month.  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Kraeke  is  busy  trying  to  keep 
dealers  here  from  breaking  the  regulations. 
A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  allows  the 
sale  of  the  uncolored  article  provided  that 
it  is  properly  packed  and  labelled.  This 
uncolored  article  is  subject  to  a  Federal 
tax  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  besides 
which  the  manufacturers  must  pay  an  an¬ 
nual  tax  of  $600;  wholesale  dealers,  $180. 
and  retail  dealers  $6  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  for  the  right  to  deal  in  the 
oleo.  Two  arrests  were  made  in  Brooklyn 
December  1  for  peddling  oleo  as  (lie  "best 
dairy  butter.”  Frank  Jones  was  in  charge 
of  a  wagon  containing  several  hundred 
pounds  of  the  substitute  done  up  in  pound 
prints.  Charles  Burns,  of  Brooklyn,  was 
working  for  him  on  a  commission.  It  is 
charged  that  they  were  peddling  the  oleo 
from  door  to  door  representing  it  to  be  the 
best  butter  and  charging  30  cents  a  pound. 
The  packages  in  the  wagon  were  properly 
marked  as  oleomargarine,  but  before  the 
men  went  into  the  houses,  it  is  charged, 
they  tore  off  that  part  of  the  label.  The 
two  were  later  arraigned  before  Magistrate 
Naumer,  who  held  them  in  $300  bail.  Com¬ 
missioner  Kraeke  then  notified  the  Federal 
authorities,  and  .Tones  was  arraigned  be¬ 
fore  Commissioner  Benedict  and  held  in 
$1,000  bail  for  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  Buffalo  Live  Stock  Association  isr 
framing  a  bill  for  introduction  in  Congress 
to  provide  Government  compensation  for 
cattle  men  in  cases  where  cattle  are  con¬ 
demned  by  Government  inspectors  and 
killed.  Under  existing  conditions  in  all 
such  cases  the  losses  fall  entirely  upon  the 
cattle  owners,  many  of  whom  have  bought, 
cattle  in  good  faith,  believing  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  healthy  In  every  respect  and  fit 
for  food  consumption  or  dairy  purposes.  It 
is  said  that  the  association’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  a  national  law  of  the  character 
mentioned  was  inspired  partly  by  the  new 
law,  which  gefes  into  effect  in  this  State 


December  6,  providing  for  a  State  tuber¬ 
culin  test  of  all  cattle  shipped  into  this 
State  for  use  here. 

Papers  in  the  first  action  ever  brought 
by  the  State  of  New  York  to  recover  pen¬ 
alties  for  a  violation  of  the  law  regulating 
the  size  of  barrels  in  which  fruit  is  packed 
were  served  on  ex-Senator  A.  I’.  Jones,  of 
Catskill,  December  4  to  recover  penalties 
aggregating  over  $12,000.  Jones,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  fruit  raisers  in 
Greene  county,  is  also  the  manufacturer  of 
barrels  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  he  has  for  several  years  made  and 
sold  barrels  to  packers  that  were  not 
stamped  “short  barrels”  in  one  and  one- 
half  inch  letters  on  both  ends  and  on  the 
sides,  as  required  by  the  law,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  purchasers  of  fruit  in  barrels. 
The  short  barrel  contains  from  one  peck 
to  a  half  bushel  less  (ban  the  legal  re¬ 
quirements,  so  they  are  in  demand  by  dis¬ 
honest  dealers.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fruit  thus  bought  has  been  apples,  which 
have  been  shipped  to  dealers  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  was  held  at 
the  New  Bingham  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  Thursday.  December  16.  The  members 
of  the  association  were  invited  to  remain 
after  the  meeting  and  dine  together  at  the 
expense  of  the  association.  E.  J.  Fletcher, 
president ;  C.  M.  Winslow,  secretary. 

The  President’s  Message. — The  first  an¬ 
nual  message  of  President  Taft  to  Congress, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  December  7,  contains  op¬ 
position  to  an  investigation  of  the  sugar 
import  frauds  in  the  New  York  Custom 
House,  while  prosecutions  are  pending  ;  also 
to  any  further  revision  of  (he  tariff  at  this 
time,  or  until  the  new  tariff  board  shall 
have  collected  data  on  the  relative  cos!  of 
producing  dutiable  articles  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  It  recommends  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  postal  savings  banks,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  currency  legislation  based  on  (he 
report  of  the  Monetary  Commission  ;  also 
legislation  to  limit  the  issuance  of  injunc¬ 
tions  in  labor  controversies,  in  accordance 
with  the  pledges  of  the  Republican  platform 
of  1908.  The  Nicaraguan  question,  con¬ 
servation  of  the  nation’s  natural  resources, 
needed  amendments  to  the  Anti-Trust  and 
Interstate  Commerce  acts,  and  the  con¬ 
templated  revision  of  the  Federal  statutes 
governing  the  organization  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war  are 
reserved  for  treatment  later  in  special  mes¬ 
sages.  The  message  briefly  recounts  what 
has  been  done  to  meet  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua,  and  speaks  of  “the  sad  tale  of 
unspeakable  barbarities  and  oppression  al¬ 
leged  to  have  committed  by  the  Zelaya 
government.”  Other  things  recommended  by 
the  President  are :  A  fund  of  $50,000  to 
aid  in  suppressing  the  “white  slave"  trade. 
A  higher  rate  of  postage  on  periodicals  and 
magazines.  A  ship  subsidy  to  encourage 
American  shipping.  Civil  pensions.  Pub¬ 
licity  of  political  contributions  in  elections 
of  members  of  Congress.  A  commission  to 
evolve  a  plan  to  expedite  legal  procedure 
and  mitigate  the  “law’s  delays.”  (’oust ruc¬ 
tion  of  an  artificial  island  and  fortification 
in  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  two 
battleships  and  one  repair  ship  for  the  navy 
and  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  naval 
base  at  Pearl  Island,  Hawaii.  A  national 
bureau  of  health.  Statehood  for  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Arizona  and  an  appointive  Governor 
and  Executive  Council  for  Alaska.  Civil 
control  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  and  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  national  astronomical  ob¬ 
servatory  from  naval  control,  with  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  astronomer  at  the  head.  Con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Bureaus  of  Manufactures 
and  Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor.  Celebration  in  1913  of 
the  semi-centennial  of  negro  emancipation. 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50 to $300 


If  You  Answer  This  Ad 

Cut  or  tear  out  this  coupon— or  write  a  postal  or  letter— and  send 
our  name  to  me  before  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  gasoline  engine — 
keep  *60  to  *300  cash  in  your  own  pocket.  In  savings,  and  get  a  better 
engine — you  be  the  judge  and  jury.  I  promptly  quote  you  prices 
direct  from  my  factory  to  you — also  send  you  my  big,  free  engine 
book  and  special  proposition.  Address 

William  Galloway  Company,  of  America 

665  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  la. 


Name. 


Town . State. 


I  Promise 
You — 


Th 

me  y 

I  Of  Al 


This  small  advertisement  will  make  you  big  money  if  you  send 
mo  your  name.  I  can  only  tell  you  a  few  words  here,  but  the  Farmers 
of  America  know  that  what  I  say  I  will  do— I  DO. 


William  Calloway,  President 


The  best— most  practical— not  complicated  like  others,  but  most  simple,  dependable  and  easiest  to  operate 
gasoline  engine,  of  2  to  22-H.P.,  in  the  market  today.  Only  4  quick,  simple  operations  to  start  instantly.  Comes 
complete  to  start  working— (1)  turn  the  gasoline  on— (2)  turn  on  oil— (3)  turn  on  battery— (4)  give  fly¬ 
wheel  a  whirl— that’s  all.  She’s  started.  Ready  to  work  day  and  night.  Stops  by  twist  of  your  thumb.  No 
smoke.  Nosteam.  No  soot,  cinders.  Are  or  flame.  Perfectly  safe.  Women,  boys  or  girlscan  run  it.  Just  investigate 


GALLOWAY 

5  Years' Guarantee— 30  Days’  Free  Trial— Highest 
Quality— Interchangeable  Parts— All-Steel  Heavy 
Crank  Shaft— All-Steel  Connecting  Rod— Hard- 
Oil  Cups,  etc.  See  Free  Catalog. 

SaveaH  dealers,  jobbers  and  supply-house  profits.  We  turn  them  out  In 
such  tremendous  quantities,  all  alike,  by  automatic  machinery, that  we  can  sell 
you  any  Galloway  engine,  direct,  at  less  money  than  merchants,  dealers,  jobbers, 
etc.,  can  buy  Inferior  or  similar  engines  for,  in  car-load  lots  for  spot  cash. 
Buying  from  us  you  get  the  material  at  actual  cost,  labor  at  just  what  we  pay 
on  pay-roll  and  one  very  small  profit,  based  on  our  tremendous  output 

You  do  not  think  anything  of  buying  a  horse.  Be  practical,  then, 
and  join  the  Galloway  crowd  of  practical  farmers  (over  40.000  strong) 
and  let  me  send  you,  for  only  *119.50,  tbe  best  all-around  5-H.  P.  gas¬ 
oline  engine  made  on  the  American  Continent.  I  recommend 
my  5-H.  P.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  buying  too  small  an 
engine.  Never  buy  a  cheap-built  engine.  I  can  send  thou¬ 
sands  of  testimonials.  Here  is  one: 

A.  C.  Anderson,  Spencer,  la.,  wrote  me  Aug,  15— 

“My  Galloway  5-H.  P.  will  do  any  farmer's  work— 
would  rather  have  it  than  other  makes  that  cost 
8250  for  same  power,  as  it  is  so  simple,  not  so 
many  trinkets  to  getoutof  order,  like  others. 

Sell  Your 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 
2  TO  22-H.  P, 


Get  Galloway’s 
Biggest  and  Best 
FREE  GengiS!eE  BOOK 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful,  new.  50-page  engine  book  in 
4  colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more 
money  with  a  Galloway  gasoline  engine  on  your  farm.  Write— 

Wm.  Calloway,  President 

THE  WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  OOMPANY,  OF  AMERICA 
Capital  93,500,000.00 
665  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Fifteen  Years’  Service  Without  Painting — Or  a 
New  Roof — That  is  Our  Guarantee  to  You — 

and  the  guarantee  is  stamped  right  on  the 
roofing  itself,  with  the  year  you  buy  it. 

T  will  last  you  much  longer  than  that,  Dut  for  15  years  we 
are  responsible.  Think  of  that — lay  your  roof  and  forget  it 
for  15  years.  No  expense— no  repairing— no  renewing. 

We  don’t  know  the  wearing  possibilities  of  our  own  roofing. 
Our  25-year-old  roofs  are  as  serviceable  and  look  as  good 
now  as  roofing  laid  five  years  ago.  We  make  our  guar¬ 
antee  15  years  to  be  safe,  but  we  know  it  is  good  for 
twenty-five  years. 

DICKELMAN 
EXTRA 

Galvanized  Metal  Roofing 

Is  the  only  metal  roofing  made  which  is  so 
scientifically  galvanized  that  it  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed  against  rust. 

Only  the  toughest,  most  pliable,  open- 
hearth  stock  is  ever  used.  This  metal  is 
peculiarly  porous  and  long-fibered.  so  that 
when  it  is  put  into  the  galvanizing  pots  the 
liqnid  spelter  does  not  veneer  but  penetrates 
this  fiber  and  amalgamates  with  the  metal 
base,  thus  protecting  it  forever. 

Dickelman  Extra  is  easily  laid.  It  is  al¬ 
ready  turned  and  adjusted  for  end  locks. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  place  together,  and 
you  have  a  perfect  double  seam. 

Try  one  of  our  samples,  test  it  and  then 
test  some  ordinary  galvanized  roofing.  Buy 
the  one  which  does  not  flake  or  crack.  It 
will  be  Dickelman’s.  Write  today  for 

Free  Samples  and  Book  on  Roofing 

The  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save 
money  on  your  roofing,  how  to  lay  roof¬ 
ing  easily,  how  to  avoid  repair  bills. 
Your  dealer  will  know  about  Dickel¬ 
man’s.  Ask  him.  But  let  us  send  you 
this  free  book  and  sample.  Write  today. 

THE  DICKELMAN  MFG.  CO. 

62  Goraley  St.,  Forest,  Ohio 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


The  most  serviceable,  lasting 

and  satisfactory. 

Lower  prices  for  early  orders 
Write  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


EARLY  BUYERS 

\  SAVE  MONEY  I 

EARN'T%co°NSTEvBt:r  PAID 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YOKKEK 


December  IS, 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIE  TWELFTH-NIGHT  STAR. 

It  is  the  bitter  time  of  year 
When  iron  is  the  ground, 

With  hasp  and  sheathi'ng  of  black  ice 
The  forest  lakes  are  bound, 

The  world  lies  snugly  under  snow, 

Asleep  without  a  sound. 

All  the  night  long  in  trooping  squares 
The  sentry  stars  go  by, 

The  silent  and  unwearying  hosts 
That  bear  man  company, 

And  with  their  pure  enkindling  fires 
Keep  vigils  lone  and  high. 

Through  the  dead  hours  before  the  dawn, 
When  the  frost  snaps  the  sill, 

From  chestnut-wooded  ridge  to  sea 
The  earth  lies  dark  and  still. 

Till  one  great  silver  planet  shines 
Above  the  eastern  hill. 

It  is  the  star  of  Gabriel, 

The  herald  of  the  Word 
In  days  when  messengers  of  God 
With  sons  of  men  conferred, 

Who  brought  the  tidings  of  great  joy 
The  watching  shepherds  heardl; 

The  mystic  light  that  moved  to  lead 
The  wise  of  long  ago, 

Out  of  the  great  East  where  they  dreamed 
Of  truths  they  could  not  know, 

To  seek  some  good  that  should  assuage 
The  world’s  most  ancient  wo. 

*  ***********  * 

Another  year  slips  to  the  void, 

And  still  with  omen  bright 
Above  the  sleeping  doubting  world 
The  day-star  ib  alight, — 

The  waking  signal  flashed  of  oldl 
In  the  blue  Syrian  night. 

Rut  who  are  now  as  wise  as  they 
Whose  faith  could  read  the  sign 
Of  the  three  gifts  that  still  suffice 
To  honor  the  divine, 

And  show  the  trend  of  common  life 
Ineffably  benign? 

Whoever  wakens  on  a  day 
Happy  to  know  and  be, 

To  enjoy  the  air,  to  love  his  kind, 

To  labor,  to  be  -free, — 

Already  his  enraptured  soul 
Lives  in  eternity. 

For  him  with  every  rising  sun 
The  year  begins  anew ; 

Trie  fertile  earth  receives  her  lord, 

And  prophecy  comes  true, 

Wondrously  as  a  fall  of  snow, 

Dear  as  a  drench  of  dew. 

Who  gives  his  life  for  beauty's  need, 

King  Gaspar  could  no  more; 

Who  serves  the  truth  with  single  mind 
Shall  stand  with  Melchior; 

And  love  is  all  that  Balthasar 
In  crested  censer  bore. 

— Bliss  Carman,  in  Collier's  Weekly. 

* 

In  roasting  a  turkey,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  best  authorities  say  it 
should  be  roasted  breast  down ;  this 
causes  the  juices  to  flow  into  the  breast 
meat,  and  prevents  that  dryness  that 
sometimes  lessens  the  flavor  of  a  fine 
bird.  First,  put  the  bird  into  the  oven 
with  the  breast  up,  as  usual,  and  let  the 
breast  become  nicely  browned ;  then  turn 
it  over,  and  finish  the  roasting  in  that 
position,  basting  it  freely. 

* 

The  Youth’s  Companion  says  that  an 
enterprising  Scotch  liquor  dealer  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  answer  to  a  conun¬ 
drum:  “Why  is  my  whisky  like  the 
bridge  of  Ayr?”  A  boy  sent  in,  “Be¬ 
cause  it  leads  to  the  poorhouse and 
the  unprejudiced  umpires  gave  him  the 
prize.  With  even  readier  wit  a  Yankee 
saw  the  connection  in  a  kindred  case. 
At  a  certain  railway-station  an  anxious 
man  came  to  the  door  of  the  baggage- 
car,  and  said,  “Is  there  anything  for 
me?”  After  some  searching  among  the 
boxes  and  trunks,  the  baggage-master 
dragged  out  a  demijohn  of  whisky. 
“Anything  more?”  asked  the  man. 
“Yes,”  said  the  baggageman,  “here’s 
a  gravestone.  There’s  no  name  on  it, 

but  it  ought  to  go  with  that  liquor.” 

¥ 

This  is  the  season  when,  year  after 
year,  some  wise  man  writes  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  urges  a  general  movement 
for  the  abolition  of  Christmas  presents. 
He  always  asserts  that  such  giving  is 
merely  a  matter  of  exchange;  that  Mrs. 
Brown  gives  Mrs.  Green  a  present  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  expected,  while  Mrs. 
Green,  in  turn,  sends  a  gift  to  Mrs. 
Black  in  the  hope  of.  something  in  re¬ 


turn.  Such  giving  as  this,  which  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  mean  and  grasping  way  of  paying 
debts  or  making  investments,  certainly 
should  be  reformed,  but  it  is  not  just  to 
blame  it  on  the  Christmas  season.  The 
same  ungenerous  and  grasping  spirit 
shows  itself  all  the  year  around,  wher¬ 
ever  it  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
poverty  may  limit  the  actual  gift,  it  gives 
it  a  sincerity  of  value  entirely  lacking 
where  social  convenience,  rather  than 
affection,  dictates  it.  A  safe  rule,  in 
Christmas  giving,  is  to  make  our  gifts 
only  to  those  so  near  to  us  in  kinship  or 
affection  that  we  have  a  right  to  make 
gifts  to  them  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
not  Christmas  only.  When  giving  be¬ 
comes  a  duty,  rather  than  a  pleasure,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  we  have  trans¬ 
gressed  these  bounds,  and  are  placing 
our  gifts  where  they  have  no  real  right 
to  go.  _ 

Gider  Jelly. 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  making  cider 
jelly?  M.  E.  H. 

Our  recipe  calls  for  a  box  of  gelatine, 
one  pint  of  sugar,  a  quart  and  half  a 
pint  of  cider,  half  a  pint  of  cold  water. 
Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  for 
two  hours.  Let  the  cider  come  to  a  boil, 
and  pour  it  on  the  gelatine.  Add  the 
sugar,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  strain  the 
jelly  through  a  cloth  or  napkin  and  turn 
into  molds.  Put  into  a  cold  place  to 
become  solid. 

Samp. 

I  read  an  inquiry  about  samp  on  page 
9152,  and  an  answer  on  page  1013.  My 
father  is  a  native  of  Northern  New 
York.  My  grandfather  and  both  his  sons 
were  millers.  They  used  to  make  samp 
as  follows:  It  was  made  only  in  the  Fall 
from  new  corn.  This  corn  was  always 
the  home-grown  product  (Yankee  corn 
as  it  was  called.)  Not  being  thoroughly 
dry,  the  corn  would  only  crush  when 
put  through  the  burrs.  This  coarse  un¬ 
evenly  cracked  corn  was  called  samp. 
To  get  rid  of  the  hulls  the  samp  was  put 
into  a  large  dish  with  plenty  of  water 
and  stirred,  allowing  the  hulls  to  rise 
and  be  poured  off;  then  the  washed 
samp  was  put  into  cold  water,  brought 
to  a  boil  and  cooked  over  a  moderate 
fire  at  least  three  or  four  hours. 

W.  BROOKE  GRAVES. 


Corned  Beef. 

Will  you  reprint  the  recipe  for  pickling 
beef,  as  published  last  year?  I’  laid  that 
number  away  so  carefully  that  I  cannot  find 
it  myself.  s. 

To  every  hundred  pounds  of  beef  take 
nine  pounds  of  salt,  four  pounds  of 
sugar  or  two  quarts  of  good  molasses, 
two  ounces  of  soda,  one  ounce  of  salt¬ 
peter,  and  just  enough  water  to  cover 
the  meat — about  four  or  five  gallons. 
Strew  some  salt  over  the  bottom  of  a 
barrel;  mix  about  half  the  amount  of 
salt  given  with  half  the  given  amount 
of  sugar  or  molasses,  and  rub  each  piece 
of  meat  thoroughly  with  it  before  plac¬ 
ing  in  the  barrel.  Dissolve  the  saltpeter 
and  soda  together  in  hot  water,  add  the 
remainder  of  the  salt  and  sugar,  and 
four  or  five  gallons  of  cold  water. 
Pour  this  over  the  meat.  Place  a  board 
on  top  of  the  meat,  with  a  weight  heavy 
enough  to  keep  it  under  the  brine.  It 
is  salt  enough  to  cook  after  five  or  six 
days’  corning,  but  it  can  be  kept  in  the 
brine  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 


White  Soup. — Take  the  carcasses  of 
two  small  chickens  or  of  one  large  one. 
Break  the  bones  and  add  to  them  one 
small  white  onion  stuck  with  two 
cloves,  ball  removed,  one  large  bunch 
of  celery  cut  in  small  pieces;  boil  in  one 
quart  of  water  until  reduced  to  one 
pint.  Strain  carefully.  Have  ready  two 
boiled  potatoes,  press  through  a  sieve 
and  rub  in,  while  hot,  two  tablespoons- 
fuls  of  butter.  Pour  over  them  one 
quart  of  hot  milk.  Then  add  the  broth 
from  the  bones  and  return  to  the  fire. 
Let  it  boil  up  once.  Pour  into  a  tureen 
and  add  one  tablespoonful  of  finely 
chopped  parsley. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 
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EDdystoM 


FOUNDED  1842 


Fast  Brown 

Never  before  has  it  been 
possible  to  get  brown  cot¬ 
ton  d  ress-goods  that  would 
not  fade. 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Fast  Hazel  Brown 
Prints 

are  calicoes  in  a  beautiful 
shade  of  brown  that  abso¬ 
lutely  will  not  fade  from 
sunlight,  perspiration  or 
repeated  washing.  The 
designs  are  artistic,  and 
the  fabric  of  most  durable 
quality. 

If  yourdealerhasn’tSimpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you. 

Tlie  Eddyitone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Tells  How  To 
Save  Vork  and 
Increase 
Profits 


It’s  Free! 

Send  for  a  copy 
of  this  new  book 
about  telephones  for 
farmers,  it  will  give  \ 
you  money  -  making, 
time  saving,  labor-saving 
suggestions  that  will  open 
your  eyes  to  opportunities  you 
have  been  missing.  Write  for 
Edition  31of 

“How  the  Telephone 

Help*  the  Farmer” 

A  telephone  in  the  house  puts  you  in  touch 
with  market  quotations,  weather  reports,  the 
doctor,  storekeeper,  neighbors,  everybody  you 
want  to  reach — cost  is  low  when  you  install  the 

Stromberg-Carlson 

Independent 


/ 

ii*  i 


It1!11!  il'll 


•It1 


X5 


Telephone 

Low  in  price,  econom¬ 
ical  to  maintain,  un¬ 
equalled  in  efficiency. 
Ten  men  can  organize 
a  Successful  Independ¬ 
ent  System.  VV  rite 
for  the  new  book  that 
explains. 

Stromberg  -  Carlson 
Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

Rochester,  K.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 

Kansas  City,  M 
(Address 


office) 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Gider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 

_  -  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 

Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
$5  to  $10  per  acre- 


Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  sheep.  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Engs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  got  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $10  per  ncre.  Act  quickly! 

II.  F,  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.,  N.C.& St. L.Ity., Dept 0.  Nashville,  Temi. 


Farms  on  -  / 
Yirgmidn  Rv, 


A  £  V,  a.  'V* 

-  g  Soumside  Virginia/^. 

S  Locate  now  on  the  new  railroad.  Rum 
rough  the  richest  fanning  and  trucking 
country. 

Lands  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre. 

Rich  farms  now  at  low  pri«es.  Produce 
two  and  three  crops  per  year,  abundant  waler, 
timber,  excellent  climate.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  information  :  B.  E.  RICE,  Agent, 
Industrial  Department,  Virginian  Railway  Co., 
Dept.  G,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 

free  to  you.  with  Sample  Oolor  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  save  yon  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


For  this 
Low 
Down 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Get  better  value.  Save  money. 
Deal  with  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  catalog  tells 
all  about  the  Low  Down  American 
Separator,  our  liberal  proposition, 
low  prices,  generous  terms  of  pur- 
chase.long  time  of  trial  and  efficient 
guarantee.  Western  orders  filled 
from  Western  points.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  YOUR  HIDES 

Send  them  to  us  and  have  a  robe, coat, cap  or 
anything  else  desired,  made  to  order.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  pay  the  freight 
on  hides  to  be  made  into  robes  and  coats. 
Tanning  warranted  moth-proof  and  not  to 
harden.  Write  for  full  particulars — it  means 
money  to  you. 

JOHN  FIGVED  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
2945  Forest  Home  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deev,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorlesH  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tugs  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FARM  USES 

of  CARBOLINEUM  are  completely  explained  in 

BULLETIN  26 

covering  Kinds  and  Habits  of  Lice— The  care  of 
silos.  Preservative  treatment  of  Shingles  and 
Fence  posts  and  the  care  of  Fruit  and  Shado  Trees. 
Mailed  free  upon  request. 

ENDORSED  BY  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

181  Franklin  Street,  New  York 

DRILLING 
MACHINES 


WELL 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  says:-" 

^The  stream  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
IBI  Canada  will  continue.” 

^jenator  Dolliver  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
Western  Canada,  and  says:  "Thero 
is  a  land  hunger  in  the  hearts  of 
English  speaking  people;  this  will 
account  for  the  removal  of  so  many 
Iowa  farmers  to  Canada,  Our  peo¬ 
ple  aro  pleased  with  its  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  excellent  adminis¬ 
tration  of  law,  and  they  are  com¬ 
ing  to  you  in  tens  of  thousands, 
and  they  aro  still  coming.-- 
a  Iowa,  contributed  largely  to  tho 
Y 0,000  American  farmers  who  made 
Canada  their  home  during  19011.  Field 
crop  returns  alone  during  year  added 
to  tne  wealth  of  the  country  close  to 

„  $170, 000,000.00 

Groin  raising,  mixed  forming,  cattle 
growing  Olid  dairying  ure  oil  pi-olit- 
oblc.  t  ree  Homesteads  of  1  60  ucres 
J™*®  ‘>o  had  In  (lie  very  best  districts; 
160  acres  pre-emption  ut  #8.00  per 
acre  within  certain  areas.  Schools  and 
churches  In  every  settlement,  climate 
unexcelled,  soli  the  richest,  wood, 
water  and  building  lumber  plentiful. 

tor  particulars  as  to  location,  low  settlers’ 
railway  rates  and  descriptivo  illustrated 
pamphlet, .  Last  Best  West, "  and  other  infor¬ 
mation,  write  to  Sup’t  of  Immigration, Ottawa 
Can.,  or  to  Canadian  Gov't  Agt.  (7) 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Government 
Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bunk  Build¬ 
ing.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rSONNYFLORIDA^ 


You  could  become  inde[ 

'  on  a  small  fruit  and  vegetable  farm. 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  delight¬ 
ful,  no  long  winters  or  severe 
droughts.  Convenient  markets, 
good  schools  and  churches. 

Write  for  booklet  written 
by  a  western  man,  giving  full 
information,  and  special  home- 
seeker’s  rates. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Cenl  Industrial  Agent, 

'  Seaboard  Jlir  Line,  NORFOLK,  VA. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  very  pretty  little  coat  for  children 
in  shown  in  No.  6494.  The  coat  is  made 
with  front,  back  and  side  portions  and 
the  plaited  flounce  is  attached  to  the 
sides  beneath  the  belt.  The  collar  finishes 
the  neck  edge  and  there  is  a  shield  which 
is  adjusted  under  the  coat  and  closed  at 
the  back.  The  coat  itself  is  lapped  in 
double  breasted  style  and  held  by  three 
buttons,  the  shaped  edge  making  a  nota¬ 


ble  feature.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (6  years) 
is  V/2  yards  27,  2^4  yards  44  or  52  inches 
wide  with  2$4  yards  of  banding.  The 
pattern  6494  is  cut  sizes  for  girls  of 
four,  six  and  eight  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 

The  school  suit  shown  is  stylish  and 
comfortable;  it  may  be  made  all  of  one 
material,  or  of  two  materials  combined. 
The  suit  consists  of  blouse  and  skirt. 
The  blouse  is  made  with  seams  that  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  shoulders  and  is  closed  with 
buttons  and  buttonholes  at  the  left 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  There 


6501  Girl’s  School  Suit,  8  to  14  years. 

are  one-piece  sleeves  that  are  gathered 
into  deep  cuffs.  The  skirt  consists  of 
the  yoke  and  the  gored  portion,  which  is 
plaited  and  joined  to  it.  There  are 
turned-over  portions  finishing  the  cuffs 
and  the  facing  for  the  lower  edge  of  the 
blouse  is  made  in  two  pieces,  seamed  to 
the  lower  edge.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (12  years) 
is  for  the  blouse,  two  yards  24  or  27,  1^4 
yards  32  or  \V\  yards  44  inches  wide: 
for  the  skirt  and  trimming  Zl/2  yards  24, 
or  27,  '  3J4  yards  32  or  2^  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  6501  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  eight,  10,  12  and  14 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


Curing  Pork  and  Hams. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  best  recipe 
for  pickling  pork?  IIow  do  you  keep  the 
lean  meat  from  getting  too  salt?  Is  there 
any  Government  bulletin  how  to  pfckle,  cure 
and  salt  meats?  I  am  anxious  to  cure  my 
pork  as  near  perfect  as  human  ingenuity 
ancf  experience  can  devise.  l.  l. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  how  to  put 
down  pork  and  how  to  cure  hams?  What 
kind  of  salt  should  I  use?  M.  B. 

For  keeping  good  salt  pork,  first  of  all 
be  sure  that  your  barrel  is  clean.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  with  coarse 
salt;  Turk’s  Island  or  Liverpool  salt  is 
the  best.  Cut  the  pork  into  strips  about 
six  inches  wide,  stand  edgewise  in  the 
barrel,  with  the  skin  next  the  outside, 
curving  the  pieces  so  as  to  fit  snugly, 
until  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  is  filled; 
then  cover  with  a  thick  coat  of  salt,  so 
as  to  hide  the  pork  entirely.  Continue 
until  the  pork  is  all  in,  putting  an  inch 
of  salt  between  each  layer  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  on  top;  let  stand  three  or 
four  days,  then  weight  the  pork  down 
with  a  stone  and  pour  over  enough  cold 
water  to  cover.  There  must  be  enough 
salt  to  produce  a  heavy  brine,  so  saturat¬ 
ed  with  salt  that  no  more  will  dissolve 
in  it;  if  the  pork  is  kept  under  the  brine 
-it  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Sugar-curing  is  usually  preferred  for 
hams,  and  side  bacon  is  of  superior  quaL 
ity  cured  in  the  same  way.  To  50  pounds 
of  ham  or  “side  bacon’’  allow  three 
pounds  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  molasses, 
six  pounds  of  salt,  one  full  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  saleratus  and  the  same  of  salt¬ 
peter.  Cover  the  bottom  of  your  firkin 
with  salt  (about  two  pounds).  Mix 
sugar,  molasses,  saltpeter,  saleratus  and 
the  remaining  salt  into  a  paste.  Rub 
each  piece  thoroughly  with  this,  work  it 
in  well  and  hard,  and  pack  into  the  fir¬ 
kin,  the  rind  downward.  Cover  all  with 
cold  water — just  enough  to  rise  above 
the  meat.  Lay  a  heavy  board  on  top, 
weight  it  with  a  stone  to  keep  the  meat 
under  water,  and  leave  it  thus  for  four 
weeks,  turning  the  meat  and  stirring  up 
the  pickle  every  week.  Take  out,  then 
wipe,  rib  into  the  pieces  as  much  dry 
salt  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  as 
they  will  take  up;  pack  in  a  dry  firkin 
and  leave  for  24  hours  before  sending 
to  the  smoke-house.  Molasses  pickle  is 
made  as  follows:  To  four  quarts  of  fine 
salt  and  two  ounces  of  pulverized  salt¬ 
peter  add  enough  molasses  to  make  a 
paste.  Hang  the  hams  in  a  cool  dry 
place  for  three  or  four  days  after  cut¬ 
ting  up ;  then  cover  with  the  pickle  mix¬ 
ture,  thickest  on  the  flesh  side,  and  lay 
them  skin  down  for  three  or  four  days. 
For  100  pounds  of  ham  make  brine  in 
the  following  proportion  :  Seven  pounds 
coarse  salt ;  two  ounces  saltpeter ;  one- 
half  ounce  pearlash ;  four  gallons  soft 
water.  Heat  gradually,  removing  all 
scum  as  it  arises,  then  cool.  Pack  the 
hams  in  a  barrel,  pour  the  brine  over 
them,  and  keep  in  pickle  five  to  eight 
weeks,  according  to  size. 

If  the  pork  is  kept  in  the  brine  over 
Summer,  from  the  previous  Falls  pick¬ 
ling  it  will  naturally,  become  quite  salt. 
1  f  some  of  the  side  meat  is  sugar-cured 
like  ham,  and  smoked,  it  will  be  of  extra 
quality,  and  free  from  the  objection  of 
excessive  saltiness. 

Farmers’  Rulletin  No.  183,  “Meat  on 
the  Farm,”  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C., 
gives  excellent  instructions  and  advice. 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  the  original — has  been  the 
standard  for  thirty-five  years. 

There  are  thousands  of  so- 
called  “just  as  good”  Emul¬ 
sions,  but  they  are  not — they 
are  simply  imitations  which 
are  never  as  good  as  the 
original.  They  are  like  thin 
milk— SCOTT’S  is  thick  like 
a  heavy  cream. 

If  you  want  it  thin,  do  it 
yourself  —  with  water  —  but 
don’t  buy  it  thin. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child's  Sketch-Book. 
Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Benny. 

SCOT!'  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St,  New  York 


Get  the 
Benefit  of 
Big  Prices  in 
the  early  market 


The  secret  of  success  in 
market  gardening  is  earliness. 

The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
makes  it  easy  to  have  the  earliest 
and  best  plants.  They  will  be 
ready  as  soon  as  the  field  is  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  resulting 
crops  will  get  the  top-notch 
prices. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
lets  in  all  the  light  all  the  time. 

Mats  and  boards  for  covering  are 


no  longer  needed  saving  expense 
and  labor. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  the 
plants  get  benefit  of  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  sunlight  and  earlier,  better 
crops  result. 

The  two  layers  of  glass  do 
the  work.  A  ^i-inch  cushion 
of  dry  air  between  acts  as  a  trans¬ 
parent  blanket  over  the  plants 
and  protects  them  even  in  zero 
weather. 


Hot 


beds 


and 


Cold 


frames 


Agents  Wanted.  The  wonderful 
success  of  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  agency  prop¬ 
ositions  open  to  enterprising  men. 

Write  today  for  information. 

Get  our  new  catalog  on  hot-bed 
sash.  Prepaid  freight  offer.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  Guaranteed. 
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The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Incubators 

Save+OiL 


BURN  one  gallon  of  oil  where  others  burn 
3  to  6.  Lamp  tilled  once  during  the 
hatch;  others  tilled  every  day. 

.  Write  for  Free  Book 

giving  all  the  facts.  X-Kay  Incubators 
differ  widely  from  all  others.  Knamoled- 
eteel-covered;  Rosewood  finish.  They 
control  the  llnmo,  burning  high  or  low; 
no  heat  or  oil  wasted.  Lamp  in  center; 

f;lass  door  on  top;  perfectly  even  heat- 
ng;  perfect  ventilation.  The  only  real¬ 
ly  different  Incubator.  Boob  explains 
why  It's  better  and  surer  than  others. 
Write  today  to 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  47lh  St., 


FrelnhtH 

Paid 


from  tbo  Cjphorifc— la  every  country  and  cli¬ 
mate — for  old-timers  and  bc^iaaora.  For  you. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

and  Drooilert  aro  tmn-uioisture;  gplf-reim- 
l»ting;  dolt-ventilating.  Write  for  ldO-nogo 
Catalog.  Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. ,  Department  38 
Buffalo,  N.Y.5  Now  York  City;  Chicago,  1U. 
Boetuu,  Moan.  ;Kanaaa  City,  ilo.;  Oakland,  CaL 


rCYPMCRS  INCUBATOR.  1 

Ftra  PfWtatfrtAAurablD.^ 


HERE’S  CERTAINTY 


For  beginner,  old-timer — every¬ 
body.  l>on’t  guess  or  experiment 
—don’t  have  mishaps.  The  10- 
year-old 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubators  and  Brooders  , 

make  you  sure.  Thousands  have' 
proved  them  the  world’s  greatest.  Booklet  on  “Proper, 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks,  and  Turkeys,  10c.  I 
50o  Poultry  paper  1  year.  )36c.  Catalog  free. 

PojjoipMjgfgbihif  Co.,  1892nd  St.,  Pes  Moines,  Iowa  I 


FOR  ALL  ROUND  USE 

Increase  the  production  ami  make  more  money  on 
your  live  stock,  poultry,  etc.,  by  feeding  well  cooked 
feed.  The  most  economical  way  is  by  the  use  of  a 

“Farmers’  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Valuable  also  for  many  ot  her  uses 
such  as  eamiiug  fruit,  boiling 
sap  and  cider,  rendering  lard  and 
tallow,  sterilizing  milk  cans,  boil¬ 
ing  spray  mixtures,  scalding  hogs 
and  poultry, etc.  Well  madc.inex- 
pensive,  guaranteed  satisfactory. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Wayne,  Nob. 


HUNDREDS  OF  CARLOADS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

1200  acres,  60  in  Hnrdy  Roses— nono  better 
grown.  44  greenhouses  of  Pulms,  Ferns,  Ft- 

.  j, , , _  1  . .  Everbloomlng  Roses,  Geraniums  ami 

—  _B  7 rv  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Mail 
size  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Immense  stock  of  SUPERB 
CANNAS,  the  queen  of  bedding  plunts.  Fifty  choice 
collections  cheap  in  Seeds,  Plunts,  Roses,  etc.  Outu- 
loguo  No.  1,112  pages,  FRF.E  to  buyers  of  Fruit  or 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  No.  2,  168  pages, 
F’REE  to  buyers  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Canons,  Ferns, 
Palms,  Pneonles,  Geraniums,  and  Greenhouse  and 
Bedding  plants  in  general.  Direct  deal  will  insure 
you  the  beat  und  save  you  money.  Try  it.  60  years. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  < 

Box  217#  Painosville,  Ohio.  7 


• "  Maple”  Evaporators  ^ 

Oar  “ffaple  Evaporator”  is  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  on  «he  market,  only  selected  materia  Im  bring; 
used  in  ils  const rncl ion.  Heavy  cast-iron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  steel  jacket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanised  iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  ami  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  lino  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

I.:nesv!lle 

la. 


SAVE  20%  BY  GRINDING 

The  STAR  SIMPLE  SWEEP 
MILL  grinds  ear  corn  or  any 
small  grain.  You  get  more 
feeding  value  from  ground 
feed  and  your  horses  do  the 
grinding.  Profit  comes  to 
Star  owners  from  both  ends. 

Free  Booklot  giving  prices 
on  Sweep  and  Belt  Powers. 

The  Stir  Manufacturihg  Co. 

I  3  Depot  Stroot 
New  Lexington,  Ohio 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Diiiry  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Soalders,  Caldrons, etc.  EJf  Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  UL 


'  Keep 
Up-to-Oateon 
Farm  Building  News 


.FREE -This  Illustrated 

N.  Magazine  For  Farmers 


YOU”  may  learn  all  about  the  uses  of  cement 
and  concrete  on  the  farm —and  how  to  use 
them  yourself,  by  reading-  this  magazine 

— “Tl»*  Farm  Cement  News” — 


You  know  that  concrete  is  rapidly 
replacing  lumber  on  the  farm,  because  it 
is  more  economical,  being  penna- 
nent  and  more  safe,  being  fire 
proof.  This  magazine  will  inform 


And  the  magazine  won’t  cost  you  a  penny,  f 
Just  send  ua  your  csss  and  full  ad-  > 
dress  on  coupon,  postal  or  in  ^ 

* 


put  on  our  free  list. 


e  letter  and  you  will  be 

you  iroin  tune  to  time  of  what 
others  are  doing  and  what  you 
can  do.  You  will  find  it  an  edu¬ 
cation,  a  correspondence  course  in 
concrete  construction.  It’s  free  be¬ 
cause  we  want  you  to  know  how  to 
use  Universal  Portland  Cement, 
the  highest  grade  pottland  cement 
made.  Suitable  for  all  classes  of  work, 
easiest  to  work  with,  always  uniform  and  j  ^ 
dependable.  Get  your  name  to  us  for  * 
the  magazine  and  be  entertained  and  S  O0  v** 

.  r  h 


instructed  by  every  issue  you  get. 
Address 


UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  X <° 

CEMENT  CO.  *  $ 

Dept.  2,  Frick  Bldg.  XX*  -*• 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ia- 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

EXERCISING  A  BULL. 

I  have  seen  a  sweep  spoken  of  in  your 
paper  for  exercising  the  bull.  Will  some 
one  describe  how  to  make  one?  p.  a.  e. 

Knoxboro,  N.  Y. 

P.  A.  E.  can  exercise  his  bull  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  sweep  as  follows:  Place  a  stout 
pole  well  down  in  the  earth,  at  least 
three  feet.  This  pole  should  be  at  least 
30  feet  long  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  At  six  feet  from  the  ground,  a 
groove  two  inches  wide  and  an  inch 
deep  should  be  cut  smoothly  around  the 


SINGLE  ARM  SWEEP.  Fig.  590. 


pole.  Then  an  arm  of  good  tough  wood, 
which  should  be  as  wide  as  the  grooved 
place  in  the  pole,  should  be  bolted  to 
the  pole  by  means  of  a  band  of  two-inch 
iron  fitting  the  groove.  A  good-sized 
ring  should  be  fastened  to  the  other  end 
of  the  arm,  and  a  brace  chain  also  fas¬ 
tened  to  this  end  and  to  the  top  of  the 
pole,  so  that  it  will  not  bind  as  the  arm 
revolves  around  the  pole.  This  kind  of 
sweep  is  all  right  for  a  bull  that  may  be 
safely  hitched  out  by  the  ring  in  his 
nose,  but  some  bulls  ought  not  to  be 
hitched  out  that  way,  and  another  style 
of  sweep  is  more  desirable. 

The  second  sweep,  Fig.  591,  is  made 
also  by  placing  a  heavy  post  in  the 
ground,  but  the  top  of  it  should  be  only 
a  little  higher  than  the  bull’s  shoulders. 
Bore  a  deep  hole  in  the  top  of  the  post 
and  drive  in  one  end  of  an  old  buggy 
axle,  leaving  the  skein  sticking  up.  Now 
take  another  good  stout  nole  and  bal¬ 
ance  it  across  the  top  of  the  post.  The 
longer  and  smaller  end  must  be  at  least 
10  feet  from  the  post.  Make  a  hole  in 


SWEEP  WITH  DOUBLE  POLE.  FiG.  581. 

this  pole  where  it  balances  across  the 
post,  and  insert  the  box  from  the  hub 
of  the  wagon  wheel.  Place  the  pole  on 
the  post,  and  it  should  turn  nicely  and 
the  boxing  will  prevent  wear.  Fasten  a 
very  short  chain  with  a  snap  or  other, 
contrivance  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
bull,  at  the  long  end  of  the  pole  and  j 
when  you  have  a  heavy  two-inch  strap 
with  a  ring  in  it  around  the  bull's  neck 
he  is  ready  to  hitch  to  the  sweep.  If  he 
is  particularly  rebellious  you  can  place 
another  pole  across  the  top  of  the  post 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  and  hitch  a 
light  lead  chain  from  the  ring  in  the 
bull’s  nose  to  the  end  of  this  pole. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Dosing  a  Sick  Hog. 

I  would  like  to  give  my  experience  with 
a  case  of  hog  cholera,  as  it  may  he  of 
value  to  some  one.  I  had  a  fine  sow  that 
farrowed  a  short  time  ago ;  had  a  nice  litter 
of  ten  pigs.  She  was  sick  about  24  hours 
before  farrowing,  and  1  expected  she  would 
be  all  right  in  the  course  of  48  hours,  but 
as  she  refused  to  eat  from  the  time  she 
was  taken  sick  for  two  days  I  took  her 
pigs  away  and  turned  her  out.  She  was 
in  a  box  stall  where  it  was  not  very  light, 
and)  when  she  came  out  into  the  light  I 
saw  she  had  turned  purple  on  nose,  ears, 


neck  and  between  hind  legs,  and  thought  at 
oner  it  was  hog  cholera,  and  expected  she 
would  die  in  a  short  time.  As  it  is  a 
fatal  disease  nearly  always,  I  commenced 
treatment  at  once.  I  took  water  from  tank 
and  gave  her  a  cold  water  douche,  using 
four  or  five  pails  of  water  once  in  about 
an  hour.  Then  I  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground 
large  enough  to  bury  her  in,  and  laid  her  in 
and  threw  earth  over,  lightly  covering  her, 
and  left  her  there  seven  hours  entirely 
covered  except  nose.  Then  I  took  her  out 
and  gave  her  another  douche,  and  put 
her  in  pen  with  good  dry  bed.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  I  gave  her  another  douche,  also  about 
noon  gave  her  another.  She  ate  nothing 
from  Wednesday  morning  until  Sundlay 
morning.  I  then  gave  her  one  pint  of 
whole  milk.  I  fed  her  once  in  three  hours 
that  amount  fbr  two  days.  She  then  ate  a 
little  more  each  time  she  was  fed,  until 
she  is  now  taking  her  regular  feed  and 
doing  nicely.  I  would  now  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  whether  it  would  be  best  to  breed 
her  again.  l.  e.  stevexs. 

Vermont. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  sow  had 
cholera,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  be  bred  when  she  has  fully 
recovered  from  her  sickness,  whatever  it 
happened  to  be.  The  treatment  certainly 
was  novel,  and  would  be  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  many  a  sick  hog.  a.  s.  a. 


Catarrh . 


I  have  a  cow  with  serious  difficulty  in 
breathing.  Her  nose  seems  to  be  clogged 
with  a  thick  discharge,  so  that  sometimes 
she  has  to  breathe  through  her  mouth  for 
a  short  time.  Nostrils  seem  swollen  and 
sore.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  the 
nature  of  her  trouble  and  remedy  for  it? 

Virginia.  j.  o.  b. 

Cattle  take  a  malignant  form  of  catarrh 
which  presents  such  symptoms  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  :  but  they  may  also  have  a  simpler 
chronic  catarrh,  which  i*s  curable.  The 
other  malady  does  not  respond  well  to 
treatment.  Cleanse  the  nostrils  with  a  sat¬ 
urated  solution  of  boric  acid  and  inject 
a  little  sweet  oil.  Place  her  in  a  box  stall 
and  steam  the  atmosphere  with  hot  water, 
to  each  pailful  of  which  adci  a  teaspoonful 
of  beech  wood  creosote.  In  her  feed  night 
and  morning  mix  a  dram  of  dried  sulphate 
of  iTon  and  two  drams  of  ground  gentian 
root.  A.  s.  A. 

Mud  Fever. 


I  own  a  five-year  old  mare,  white  hind 
legs,  that  has  what  appears  like  scratches 
above  ankles.  The  trouble  appears  in  two 
limes  of  scaly  eruptions  leading  from  ankles 
up.  I  have  washed  with  castile  soap  and 
water  and  applied  zinc  ointment,  but  do  not 
see  much  improvement.  I  am  feeding  con¬ 
dition  powder  in  oats.  Is  there  a  better 
treatment  for  this  affection?  g.  c. 

New  York. 

Do  not  wash  the  legs.  That  aggravates 
the  condition  when  erythema  or  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  (mud  fever)  is  present.  Dry 
the  legs  thoroughly  when  the  horse  comes 
into  stabt'  and  apply  a  lotion  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  four  ounces  of  Goulard’s  extract 
and  two  ounces  of  glycerine  with  water 
to  make  a  pint.  See  that  horse  does  not 
stand  in  a  draft  in  stable.  As  soon  as 
cracks  and  sores  heal  apply  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment  twice  daily  if  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  skin  to  crack  open  under  exercise. 

a.  s.  A. 


IMPORTATION 


of  the  best:  large  improved 
English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


nimnp  IPRQPVQ- Servioe  boars.  Gilts  Open,  or 
UlinUlt  JCnOLlo  Bred.  Pedigreed  Stock.  Narragan- 
set  Turkeys.  Enquire  C.  C.  MILLER,  R.  9,  Decatur,  lnd. 


Large  berkshires  at  niGiiwoo»-shnit, 

bread  liemin.  Mature  animals  welsh  from  700  to  900  lbs. 
Special  offering  of  bred  bows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the 
litter  tbia  spring.  Write  for  booklet. 

II.  C.  k  H.  II.  HAKPEND1NG,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


World’s  Rost  Hna—Ke«*  c.  pigs, 

VI Urill  ®  D“5l  nOg  September  farrow.  Gilts 
will  lie  bred  for  March  farrowing. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Yr. 


Large  Berkshires 

Premier  Longfellow. Lord  Premier  and  Masterpiece 
breeding.  Matings  not  akin.  Catalog  on  applica¬ 
tion.  W I I.I.OUG  H  It Y  1«'AKM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  Ai  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  bogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  dav 
Berkshires.  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy,  bend  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Kalorama  Farm 


Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 


^mi-viiii  n.  husuh,  Penn  Yan,  N. 

CFRPCTQ  Heie  *  ‘'ml  a£»in,  dealing  in  r 

runnel  3  on  rats:  THE  FERRET.  Each 
stamp  for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer, 

-From  imported  stock.  Ferna 
cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City, 


COLLIE  PUPS 


CCOTCH  COLI.IES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
°  eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


Five  Female  Fox  Hounds  Raccoon  Hound 

Puppies  for  $5.00  each;  six  weeks  old.  MELVIN 
THOMAS,  K.  F.  D.,  Wayville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.Y. 


December  IS, 


BULL  CALVES*  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  II  omesl  end  Girl  I)e  Kol's  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Riftou,  Ulster  Comity,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTFIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  bull  and  heifer  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  tor  list  which  will  please  you.. 

W.  W.  CHlSNEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


_0HI0  HOLSTEINS _ 

THE  BAWNDALE  STOCK  FARM 
Registered  Holstein-Friesians  Herd  Founded  in  1880 

Offers  yearling  heifers  and  bull  calves  of  the 
best  milking  strains.  Has  bred  and  raised  two 
cows  which  made  over  32  lbs.  butter,  official 
test.  Herd  numbers  90  head.  Address 

CHAS.  W.  HORR, 

Wellington,  Ohio. 


BUTTER-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

I  am  offering  two  very  fine  and  three-quarter  white 
Bull  Calves  that  have  25  A.  R.  O.  sisters,  one  with 
ovor  31  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  They  are  one  month* 
old  and  the  first  draft  for  150  takes  ono  Registered 
and  transferred.  Also  Yearling  Heifers,  Fresli 
Cows  and  Springers. 

FLOYD  M.  PELTON,  La  Grange,  Ohio. 


Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon:  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W,  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Paoli,  Fa. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 


The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  oid  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemail,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
hacked  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 


L.  A.  RKYMANN,  WHEELING.  W.  Va. 


I AIIRFI  —registered  jerseys  only 

LnUIILL.  Fern's  Jubilee  73852.  as  well  bred  in 

FARM 


Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 
“  butter  lines  ”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad ;  for 
sale,  16  cows,  13  heifers,  12  bulls. 

8.  E.  N1VLN,  Landenburg,  Pa- 


SHROPSHIRES 

Good  yearlings  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


CHEVIOT  SHEEP 


—$11)0.00  buys  10  head.  Pure¬ 
bred.  W.  SHRINER,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EW  ES, 

two  and  three  years  old,  for  sale.  Due  to 
lamb  in  March.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi.  N.  Y. 


YEARLING  RAMS.  RAM  LAMBS,  EWES 
IN0  EWE  LAMBS  from  Choice  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


ILYlLK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
4Ti  desiring  information  how  to  form  brandies 
of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRES-, 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’ PRICES. 

Have  two  yearling  bulls,  ready  for  immediate 
service,  and  four  bull  calves,  from  six  to  ton 
months  old  ,-  all  large,  handsome,  well-grown 
animals.  Address  P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  or  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short-Horn 
Cows.  Rose  of  Sharon,  Ruby’s  Bright  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  263522, 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163573,  and  first 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1998.  The 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
C.  P.  WEST  «fc  SON,  Box  86,  Rlooininghurg,  O. 


Ynil  Pan*!  Affnrd  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  Udll  l  HIIUIU  you  a  l-eg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Farm  broken:  25  pair,  4  to  10  years. 
Prices  Right— Mules  Right. 
Delaware  Stock  Farm, 
Meyer  A-  Son,  Bridge  ville,  Del, 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  80  HEAD  OF  HIGH  CLASS 
REGISTERED 

PERGHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER,  Kanona,  N.  Y. 


LATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL 

The  richness  of  Milk  at  Y>  the  cost. 

Booklet,  “How  to  raise  Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without  milk,”  Free. 
BLATC’H FORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 


GREAT  NEW  YEAR  AUCTION  SALE 

100— BELGIAN,  PERCHER0N  AND  GERMAN  COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES- 100 
Will  be  held  at  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK.  OHIO, 
WodiicsdLay,  Jan.  12.  YOYO . 

Sale  will  begin  at  10  o’clock  sharp,  rain  or  shine.  Bad  weather  no 
interference  as  sale  will  bo  held  in  tiie  barn.  A  new  importation 
of  100  stallions  and  mares  will  arrive  on  the  S.S.  St.  .Andrews  tr  > tit 
Belgium  and  France  December  25.  1909.  This  will  be  one  of  tlio 
greatest  lots  that  have  ever  arrived  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock 
1-arm,  which  has  attained  the  lame  of  handling  only  the  best.  At 
this  sale  will  be  offered,  besides  the  imported  horses,  a  lot  of  geld¬ 
ings  and  home-bred  mares.  Everybody  interested  in  draft 
horses  should  attend  this  sale.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  for  a  fine  illustrated  catalogue  which  will  bo  out  three 
weeks  before  the  salo.  All  trains  met  at  station  with  tree  convey¬ 
ance  to  and  from  the  farm.  Newark,  Ohio,  is  centrally  located  in 
the  state  and  your  ticket  agent  can  easily  tell  you  how  to  arrive 
here  either  by  steam  or  electric  cars. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  of  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  F.  W.  ANDREWS,  Auctioneer,  Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  65)  W. 


Are  You  Losing  Calves  ? 

If  so  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  every 
intelligent  stock  owner  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  wipe 
CONTAGIOUS  ABOETION  out  of  his  herd  and  keep 
it  out.  I  am  so  positive  that  this  can  be  done  that 

I  will  give  an 

Absolute  Guarantee 

Use  my  Anti- Abortion  Treat¬ 
ment  as  prescribed  and  direct¬ 
ed,  and  if  any  cow  or  heifer 
in  your  herd  fails  to  carry  her 
calf  full  time,  I  will  refund 
the  cost  of  treatment. 

The  treatment  is  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  requiring  but  one  min¬ 
ute  to  treat  each  animal. 

LIVE  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

Fill  out  and  mail  me  the  coupon 
below  and  I  will  send  you,  without 
charge,  my  180-page,  illustrated.clotli 
bound  book. the  “PRACTICAL  HOME 
VETERINARIAN.”  This  volume 
gives,  in  the  plainest  terms,  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  directions  for  successful 
home  treatment  of  all  live  stock  dis¬ 
eases,  describing  fully  the  treatment 
that  will  stamp  out  abortion  in  cows. 
I  will  also  send  you  free  for  one  year, 
the  “CATTLE  SPECIALIST,”  a  publi¬ 
cation  devoted  entirely  to  cattle. 
(Signed),  David  Roberts,  D.V.S. 
Write  for  book  today  to 

Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  w6f^S1fAtwis. 


Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  527  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

I  own . cows . heifers . calves . bulls. 

Please  send  mo  FREE  “Practical  Home  Veteriuariau.’’ 
I  enclose  10  cents  for  postage. 

Name . 

R.F.D . P.0 . State . 

You  may  place  my  name  on  the  free  subscription  list  of 
“The  Cattle  Specialist”  for  one  year. 


Cut 
the 

Coupon 
on  the 
dotted  line. 


$1.00 

FREE 

BOOK 

COUPON 
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Keep  $25  to 
$50  in  Tour 
Own  Pocket 
That's  as 
Near 
Home  as 
You  can 
Get 


“i’ll 
Treat 
You 
Square 


Friends — 

END  me  your  name — just 
tell  me  how  many  cows  you 
milk,  and  I  will  write  you 
my  personal  advice  so 
you  can  try  for  30  days 
free  the  best  Galloway 
Bath-In-Oil  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  to  do  your  work 
— over  200  to  950  pounds 
capacity  per  hour,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  needs. 

Spend  a  cent  now,  this  way, 
for  a  postal  and  you  can  just 
as  easily  save  from  $25  to  $50 
as  not.  Why  pay  more  when 
for  only  $33.50  and  upward,  1 
prepay  the  freight  to  you  on  30 
days’  free  trial — 90 days’  approval 
test,  if  you  say  so,  and  give  you 
my  30  years’  guarantee?  You  can¬ 
not  get  a  better  offer — to  make  you 
more  money  or  save  you  more 
money  on  any  separator  made — 
and  I  will  send  you  the  best  sep¬ 
arator  in  the  world  today 
and  you  can  prove  it 
without  an  y  sales¬ 
men  there  to 
talk  you  over. 
Why  not 
send  Gallo¬ 
way  your  name  today  and  let  me  write  you  personally  and  sena  you  my  splendid, 
big  color-illustrated  separator  book  right  away. 

Let  Mo  Send  You  My 
G ALLOW  A  Y  "ESEPARA  TOR 
On  My  Real  30  Days *  Free  Trial 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  dednite  rules  are  given,  hut  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  ‘  protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  wnile  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  Is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration”  means  one  In  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
—a  “wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrat  >s. 


Root  Crops  for  Cows. 

Which  is  the  best  root  crop  for  cows 
whose  milk  is  used  for  butter?  We  have 
in  this  section  all  kinds  of  land,  so  could 
raise  nearly  anything.  Which  (if  either) 
will  affect  the  color  of  the  butter,  carrots  or 
beets?  What  would  be  an  average  yield 
of  each  per  acre? 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

1  consider  mangels  are  best  roots  to 
grow  for  feeding  cows,  because  they  can 
be  grown  with  very  little  labor;  they 
yield  well  and  produce  a  large  flow  of 
milk.  Carrots,  if  fed  in  large  quantities, 
will  affect  the  color  of  butter,  but  man¬ 
gels  will  not.  Mangels  usually  yield 
from  15  to  20  tons  per  acre,  while  car¬ 
rots  require  much  more  labor  to  grow 
them,  and  are  doing  well  if  they  yield 
half  this  amount.  c.  s.  greene. 

Broken  Rice  for  Chicks. 

What  is  the  value  of  imperfect  rice  as  a 
chick  feed?  Would  it  be  profitable  to  sub¬ 
stitute  this  imperfect  rice,  for  some  other 
more  costly  food?  ir.  o. 

New  York. 

Broken  rice  analyzes  5.92  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  70.71  per  cent  carbohydrates,  and 
.42  per  cent  fat,  all  digestible.  I  have 
used  it  in  small  quantities  for  young 
chickens  with  good  results,  and  consider 
it  worth  as  much  as  pinhead  oatmeal, 
wheat  or  cracked  corn.  Rice  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  profitably  used  as  a  feed 
for  fattening  broilers  than  for  any  other 
purpose,  but  it  should  never  form  a  large 
part  of  the  ration.  If  this  imperfect  rice 
can  he  bought  at  a  low  enough  price 
there  is  no  reason  wh'r  it  cannot  he 
profitably  substituted  for  some  other 
food  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
ration. 

Mixed  Feed  for  Horses. 

Which  is  the  best,  cotton-seed,  linseed  or 
gluten  meal  to  mix  with  corn  and  cob  meal 
for  feed  for  my  horses  this  Winter?  Would 
it  he  necessary  to  add  any  bran?  They 
will  have  plenty  of  good  hay,  hut  no  clover, 
l’lease  give  proportions.  if.  w.  s. 

I  do  not  consider  either  cotton-seed 
meal,  linseed  meal  or  gluten  meal  very 
desirable  feeds  for  horses  at  their  pres¬ 
ent  prices  except  for  soecial  purposes  or 
when  fed  in  small  quantities.  Horses 
must  be  fed  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  work  they  are  doing  each  day,  and  if 
fed  a  heavy  ration  of  such  concentrated 
feeds  as  you  mention  great  care  would 
he  required  to  prevent  colic  and  impac¬ 
tion.  I  would  mix  the  feed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportion  for  horses  in  good 
flesh  moderately  worked :  five  pounds 
corn  and  cob  meal,  five  pounds  wheat 
bran,  two  pounds  Buffalo  gluten  meal 
and  one-quarter  pound  oil  meal.  This 
makes  a  very  good  ration  at  a  moderate 
cost.  From  12  to  15  pounds  of  good 
mixed  hay  or  Timothy  should  he  fed 
with  the  above  grain  ration. 

Ration  for  a  Milch  Cow. 

What  nutritive  ratio  is  l>ost  to  be  used, 
for  a  milch  cow?  Some  of  my  cows  are 
giving  25  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and 
some  10  to  15  pounds  and  up.  Of  the 
digestible  nutrien.n  how  much  roughage  and 
how  much  grain  should  there  be  in  ord'er 
to  get  the  very  best  results?  h.  d.  8. 

McKee’s  Rocks,  l‘a. 

The  standard  rations  for  dairy  cows 
given  by  our  best  authorities  have  a  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  of  from  1:5.4  to  1  :G.8. 
Generally  speaking  a  ration  with  a  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  of  1 :5  or  less  is  called  a 
narrow  ration,  and  one  with  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1 :6  or  more  is  called  a  wide 
ration.  Just  what  is  best  cannot  he  posi¬ 
tively  stated,  as  the  feeds  must  he  se¬ 
lected  according  to  their  availability  and 
cost,  and  they  must  be  fed  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  animals.  As  a  rule, 
I  have  found  that  a  narrow  ration  will 
produce  more  milk  than  a  wide  one  if 
fed  to  good  fresh  cows  which  are  kept 


in  a  good,  warm,  well-ventilated  barn. 
If  you  have  silage  properly  made  from 
well-eared  corn  there  is  not  much  dan¬ 
ger  of  feeding  a  too  narrow  ration  of 
grain.  We  are  feeding  Ajax  flakes  and 
cotton-seed  meal  and  the  results  are 
very  satisfactory. 

The  proportion  of  grain  to  the  rough- 
age  again  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
amount  of  milk  a  cow  is  giving.  We 
usually  figure  on  feeding  a  pound  of 
grain  to  three  or  2l/2  pounds  of  miTk, 
which  is  a  better  rule  than  can  he  made 
by  comparing  the  grain  with  the  rough¬ 
age.  The  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has 
issued  annual  bulletin  No.  31(>  giving  the 
analyses  and  trade  names,  also  names 
of  the  manufacturers  or  jobbers  of  all 
the  licensed  feeding  stuffs  sold  in  the 
State.  This  bulletin  is  sent  free,  and 
should  he  in  the  hands  of  everyone  in¬ 
terested  in  feeding  dairy  ovvs,  poultry 
or  live  stock  of  anv  kind,  as  it  explains 
the  frauds  that  are  continually  practised 
upon  farmers,  who  often  buy  ready- 
mixed  feeds  from  their  dealers.,  paving 
from  15  to  50  per  cent  more  for  them 
than  the  same  or  better  feed  would  cost 
if  the  ingredients  were  purchased  sepa¬ 
rately  and  mixed  at  home. 

Ration  for  Steers. 

I  have  live  young  steers  averaging  000 
pounds.  I  bought  them  a  few  months  ago, 
and  intended  to  feed  them  until  June,  1010. 
I  have  corn  enough  to  feed  them,  but  l  had 
intended  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part  cotton-seed  meal  to  8  or 
10  parts  corn  and  col)  meal,  with  all  the 
long  food  they  will  eat  :  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  corn  fodder  and  at  noon  hay,  mostly 
clover.  I  was  told  that  this  will  not  make 
a  good  ration,  as  it  will  ho  too  doughy  and 
much  of  the  meal  will  not  digest,  and  that 
it  would  he  better  if  it  contained  the  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls  also.  Will  you  let  me  know 
how  this  is?  According  to  the  analysis  I 
can  buy  the  cotton-seed  meal  cheaper  than 
the  meal  with  the  hulls.  J.  a.  w. 

Ephrata,  Pa. 

I  do  not  know  why  anyone  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  feed  cotton-seed  hulls  with 
this  ration,  unless  you  live  near  tl.e  mills 
where  it  is  made,  and  can  get  it  for  a 
very  low  price.  It  is  not  worth  as  much 
as  good  hav.  The  analysis  of  cotton-seed 
hulls  is  as  follows:  1.05  per  cent  digesti¬ 
ble  protein,  32.21  per  cent  digestible  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  1.89  per  cent  digestible 
fat,  so  it  is  plainly  seen  that  this  is  not 
a  very  valuable  feed.  If  yen  could  grind 
your  corn  and  cob  meal  verv  coarsely  or 
make  it  into  corn  chop  it  would  not  be 
doughy.  You  can  increase  the  amount 
of  cotton-seed  meal  toward  the  end  of 
the  feeding  period  to  two  or  2]/2  pounds 
per  day  for  each  steer,  and  you  may 
have  to  take  out  the  cobs  at  this  time 
if  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  steers 
not  eating  their  feed  with  a  relish.  If 
you  see  any  signs  of  indigestion  or  con¬ 
stipation  you  should  add  a  little  oil  meal 
to  the  ration.  Otherwise  it  is  all  right, 
and  should  produce  good  results. 

Feeding  an  Idle  Horse. 

I  have  oats,  hay  and  silage.  What  is 
the  best  feed  for  a  mare  eight  years  old 
during  Winter,  when  not  working?  I  wish 
to  save  as  much  oats  and  hay  as  possible. 
I  can  get  corn  also.  w.  f.  l. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

An  eight-year-old  mare  will  not  keep 
in  as  good  condition  when  confined  in 
the  stable  as  she  will  if  given  moderate 
exercise  each  day.  However,  the  lack  of 
this  may  be  largely  overcome  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  roomy  box  stall  so  that  she  can 
move  around.  By  keeping  her  blanketed 
in  cold  weather  and  brushed  clean  every 
day  you  will  save  feed  and  improve  the 
animal’s  condition.  You  will  not  need 
any  corn  unless  she  is  very  poor,  in 
which  case  she  should  he  fed  one  or  two 
pounds  a  day  mixed  with  about  five 
quarts  of  oats  until  she  gets  in  good 
flesh,  when  it  should  be  discontinued. 
From  three  to  four  quarts  of  oats  and 
10  to  12  pounds  of  good  hay  should 
then  keep  her  in  good  shape  if  she  is  not 
a  hard  keeper,  and  weighs  about  1,000 
pounds.  Of  course  different  horses  re¬ 
quire  different  treatment,  so  the  above 
suggestions  can  only  apply  to  average 
horses.  c.  s.  greene. 


YOU  can  test  the  Galloway  alongside  of  the 
highestpriced$85to  S110  separators  sold 
by  anybody  today — to  prove  that  my  new 
Bath-In-Oil  principle  is  the  greatest  invention  in 
separators  in  history.  Gears  run  in  oil  like 
a  55,000.00  automobile.  Dust-proof — no  oil- 

hole.  Impossible  to  heat  or  wear  or  put  out  of 
commission  the  splendid  mechanism  which  gets 
you  the. biggest  profits— all  the  cream— all  the 
butter  fat.  All  gears  enclosed— handsomest 
machine  made  (as  yon  can  tell  below  by  the 
illustration) ;  milk  and  cream  spouts  high  for 
cans;  lowest  revolving  milk  tank,  only  38  inches 
high;  so  no  high  lifting. 

The  Galloway  is  the  easiest  to  clean,  with  few 
parts,  which  come  outeasy  and  cannot  get  back 
out  of  place:  easiest  to  run;  high  crank;  low 
tank;  no  high  lifting  and  no  “back  breaking” 
cranking.  Gets  the  finest  cream  qualities — and 
all  of  it.  No  lumps  or  churning,  asNature's  true 
principle  is  followed  without  forcing  either  the 
milk  or  cream  the  wrong  way  up  or  down. 
Skims  closest,  in  any  climate  or  season,  no 


matter  whether  your  milk  is  warm  or  cold. 

This  handsome  machine,  compact  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  with  beautiful  finish,  cannot  be  beaten 
at  any  price.  And  you  cannot  get  my  m  w  Bath- 
In-Oil  principle  on  any  other  separator.  Remem¬ 
ber,  thatthisis  mostirnportant.  Itprovcs  toyou 
why  I  can  afford  to  give  you  a  30 years’ guaran¬ 
tee  because  I  know  that  the  parts  cannot  wear 
this  out— get  hot— clog— or  clash  and  put  the 
separator  out  of  commission  like  others  do 
where  you  have  to  be  remembering  to  oil  them 
all  the  time.  The  Galloway  is  the  only  separator 
into  which  you  can  pour  oil  at  the  top  once  a 
month  from  your  oil  jug,  or  can,  and  have  it 
oil  itself  without  danger  of  running  dry  or  ruin¬ 
ing  it  like  others.  This  costs  you  nothing  extra 
—is  worth  J50.00  more  than  separators  built  the 
other  way.  Remember,  that  I  am  an  actual  man¬ 
ufacturer— not  a  supply  house,  catalog  house, 
dealer  or  jobber.  You  get  the  lowest  direct  fac¬ 
tory  price  from  me  every  time.  Write  me  to- 
day  for  my  big  separator  catalog  and  let  me 
quote  you  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 


Wm.  Galloway,  President 

THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

653  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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Clean 

Simple 
an 


Big 

Book 


V  -  *-  .  J 


and 

Upward 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 


GOOD  FARMS.  All  sizes.  Reasonable  prices.  Nearly 
nil  parts  of  New  York  State.  Catalog  free. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SKUNK 


Highest  prices  paid  for  SkunK  and 
other  furs.  Write  M.  J.  JEWETT 
&  SONS,  Redwood,  N  Y.  Dept.  2D. 
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THE  JOURNEY  OF  A  CALF. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  592  shows  still  an¬ 
other  use  for  the  auto  for  a  farmer. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Price,  an  Ohio  breeder  of 
Jersey  cattle,  sold  a  bull  calf  to  another 
breeder  a  few  miles  away.  The  calf  was 
crated  for  shipment  and  carried  to  the 
express  office  for  delivery.  The  agent 
refused  to  send  the  calf  unless  a  man 
were  sent  in  charge.  Rather  than  be 
held  up  for  this  unnecessary  expense, 
Mr.  Price  loaded  the  crate  on  his  auto¬ 
mobile  and  made  the  trip  overland,  sav¬ 
ing  the  expressage  and  demonstrating 
his  independence. 

HOGS  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

Experience  in  Illinois. 

After  reading  what  is  said  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  on  sod  culture  of  orchards,  I 


except  while  apples  are  fit  to  use.  I 
have  the  orchard  in  two  lots,  divided 
with  wire  fence,  early  apples  one  side, 
late  on  the  other,  so  one  or  the  other 
has  hogs  in  most  of  the  time.  I  have 
not  missed  a  good  apple  crop  in  10  years. 
In  thinning  apples  all  drop  and  wormy 
apples  are  eaten  by  the  hogs;  less  worms 
for  next  crop.  Every  dollar’s  worth  of 
time  spent  in  thinning  apples  makes  two 
to  five  dollars  for  this  year’s  crop,  be¬ 
sides  the  benefits  derived  for  next  year’s 
crop,  buds  being  so  much  stronger.  It 
takes  about  as  much  strength  to  mature 
the  seeds  in  a  small  fruit  as  a  good  one. 
I  have  not  missed  spraying  for  10  years 
two  or  three  times,  nor  have  I  missed  a 
crop  of  apples.  I  had  $2,500  worth  this 
year,  the  off  year  with  most  of  my 
neighbors.  I  never  allow  grass  or  weeds 


BREAKING  DOWX-AN  EXPRESS  HOLD-UP.  Fig.  592. 


remember,  when  a  boy  of  about  15,  no¬ 
ticing  an  orchard  owned  by  a  German 
neighbor,  which  was  pastured  with  hogs. 
It  was  an  old  orchard,  and  always 
seemed  to  be  loaded  with  apples.  There 
was  very  little  grass  or  weeds  growing 
in  it,  and  I  never  remember  of  its  being 
plowed  or  cultivated.  At  the  age  of  22 
years  my  brothers  and  I  set  an  orchard 
of  a  few  acres ;  raised  corn,  potatoes, 
beans  and  so  forth.  We  trimmed  and 
cared  for  the  trees  as  well  as  we  knew 
how  for  eight  years,  then  I  sold  out  to 


to  grow  within  three  feet  of  the  tree. 
Lots  of  people  tell  me  at  our  horticul¬ 
tural  meetings  if  I  want  to  kill  my  or¬ 
chard  keep  my  hogs  in  it.  I  see  no  dam¬ 
age  so  far  to  trees,  and  fruit  is  No.  1; 
I  got  over  50  premiums  at  our  State  fair 
this  year.  s.  G.  soverhill. 

Tiskilwa,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  cannot  call  Mr.  Sover¬ 
hill  a  new  subscriber.  He  won  a  prize 
for  getting  up  a  club  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
50  years  ago. 


TURKEY  RAISING. 

In  caring  for  turkeys,  like  any  other 
business,  you  must  be  particular  in  every 
detail.  I  am  particular  to  have  their 
food  clean  and  good,  fresh  water  when 
they  can  get  it  at  all  times.  Never  keep 
young  turkeys  confined:  they  will  not 
do  well.  They  want  their  liberty.  Never 
let  them  go  while  the  dew  is  on  the 
grass.  After  the  sun  gets  up  and  the 
dew  is  gone  let  them  go,  but  keep  watch 
that  they  do  not  get  too  far  away,  and 
after  they  get  a  little  older  they  will  stay 
around  the  house.  When  they  get  old 
enough  to  leave  the  coop  let  them  roost 
in  trees,  I  think  it  makes  them  stronger 
and  healthier.  When  the  weather  gets 
cold  and  stormy  they  are  housed  in  a 
clean  dry  building.  Some  peoole  think 
a  turkey  can  get  its  own  living  and 
never  needs  to  be  fed.  My  turkeys  are 
always  fed  regularly,  and  that  encour¬ 
ages  them  to  come  home  or  stay  near 
the  buildings. 

Raising  turkeys  will  surely  pay  if  you 
can  raise  them,  but  so  many  fail  while 
the  poults  are  young.  This  has  been  the 
general  complaint  the  past  year.  People 
write  me  or  tell  me  “I  did  as  you  direct¬ 
ed,  but  they  all  died.”  I  cannot  explain 
it.  Some  people  cannot  raise  them.  Still, 
you  let  a  hen  turkey  go  to  the  fields  or 
woods  and  lay  and  sit,  and  invariably 
she  will  raise  them  all.  There  are  not 
many  turkeys  raised  in  this  immediate 
section  but  100  miles  north  of  here  they 
are  raised  in  great  numbers  for  the 
eastern  markets.  The  average  farm 
could  carry  from  50  to  100  turkeys,  pro¬ 
vided  you  could  keep  them  at  home.  A 
turkey  has  no  regard  for  a  line  fence. 
Some  people  are  very  bitter  against  tur¬ 
keys:  they  seem  to  think  that  if  they 
step  on  their  premises  they  will  be 
ruined,  but  many  people  think  they  are  a 
benefit  to  the  farmer,  as  they  destroy 
insects,  worms  and  even  small  snakes. 
They  will  trample  down  ripened  grain, 
or  if  they  can  get  into  the  garden  they 
are  fond  of  cabbage.  I  think  the  White 
Holland  turkeys  more  domesticated.  I 
believe  there  was  a  reply  to  my  article 
last  year  saying  the  writer  did  not  agree 
with  me  on  that  subject.  I  have  raised 
both  White  and  Bronze,  and  been  in 
the  business  20  years.  I  find  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  the  White  Holland  are  quieter, 
lay  earlier,  make  better  mothers  and  are 
better  all-around  turkeys. 

MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER. 

Jefferson  Co-.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


LOOK 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “  they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 
Send  address  for  speci- 
of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M3,  Forestvillc,  Conn, 


A  1IC  l  W 


per  pictures 
show  abso- 
lutelyall  there 
is  to  the  light, 
simple,  sani¬ 
tary  Sharpies 

Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator 
bowl.  It  can  easily  be  washed 
perfectly  clean  in  three  minutes 
and  has  twice  the  skimming 
force  of  common  bowls.  Wears 
a  lifetime.  The  World’s  Best. 

I  he  lower  picture  shows  a  common, 
disk-filled  bowl  with  42  disks.  Other 
sorts  are  about  equally  bad. 

Simplicity  is  only  one  of  many 
Tubular  advantages.  Do  you 
wonder  that  Tubular  sales  ex¬ 
ceed  most,  if  not  all,  others 
combined  ?  That 
Tubulars  probably 
e  more 


common  sepa¬ 
rators  every  year 
than  any  one 
maker  of 
such  ma- 
chines 

sells  ?  World’s  biggest  separator  factory. 
America’s  oldest  separator  concern. 
Branch  factories  in  Canada  and  Germany. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 

No.  153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


my  brothers  and  I  went  West.  After  a 
few  years  lie  turned  the  orchard  into  a 
hog  pasture,  and  it  has  remained  so  at 
least  for  30  years.  He  hauls  some  cow 
manure,  straw,  or  coarse  hay,  spreads 
under  trees  and  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  j 
finest  orchards  in  Wayne  County,  New 
York,  set  out  51  years  ago. 

I  moved  to  Illinois,  set  an  orchard  of 
500  or  GOO  trees,  cultivated  and  cared 
for  it  the  best  I  knew  how,  and  as  di¬ 
rected  by  my  neighbors.  I  set  only  24 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  was  troubled 
somewhat  with  blight.  The  years  1879 
and  1880  were  very  severe  Winters,  very 
dry  Fall,  very  little  moisture  in  the 
ground,  and  one  year  after  that  most  of 
my  orchard  was  dead  and  dying.  I  was 
almost  discouraged  from  growing  apples 
in  Illinois.  Then  the  Russian  hardy 
varieties  were  the  talk,  I  started  a  new 
orchard;  several  varieties  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  such  as  Wealthy,  Mann.  Pewaukee, 
Wolf  River  and  Transoarent.  Two  years 
after  1  finished  out  with  Ben  Davis,  Sa¬ 
lome,  Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  and  Tolman  Sweet,  with  several 
other  varieties.  I  set  33  feet  apart  each 
way,  every  tree  trimmed  breast  high 
and  trimmed  every  year  since  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  idea  in  mind.  I  cultivated  every 
year  till  12  years  old.  Some  blight  was 
showing  itself;  Pewaukee  bad,  Yellow 
Transparent  on  twigs.  I  quit  cultivation, 
seeded  to  clover,  mowed  twice  a  year  if 
very  heavy ;  saved  first  crop  for  hay, 
second  crop  spread  under  the  trees  that 
were  fullest  of  apples,  to  save  their 
bruising;  could  sell  nearly  all  for  pres¬ 
ent  use  of  drop  apples.  Wealthy  is  bad 
on  that  account.  I  haul  some  straw  and 
coarse  manure,  spread  under  trees,  not 
close;  80  to  100  hogs  and  pigs  have  run 
in  the  orchard  for  the  last  eight  years, 


Read 
What 

u.  s. 

Sec’y  of 
Agriculture 
Thinks  of 
Dried  Beet  Pulp 


We  can  absolutely  prove  to  you  that  you’re  not  making  as 
much  money  as  you  might. 

We  can  show  you  how  you  can  make  each  cow  earn 
$15  more  per  year,  how  you  can  have  healthier  animals 

and  save  money  besides. 

Just  add  Dried  Beet  Pulp  to  the  ration  you  are  now  feeding. 
See  how  quickly  the  cows  respond!  Weigh  the  milk  before 
and  after  feeding  Dried  Beet  Pulp  for  a  week — the  results  will  amaze 
you.  YouTl  find  you  can  produce  a  gallon  of  milk  for  less  money  by 
adding  Dried  Beet  Pulp  to  the  ration  than  you  can  without  it. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp 


“June  Pasture  the  Year  ’Round” 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  contains  all  the 
succulent,  nutritious  qualities  of  the 
sugar-beet.  Only  the  sugar  and  water 
have  been  extracted.  It  is  not  a  sec¬ 
ret  mixture,  nor  a  proprietary  prep¬ 
aration — it  is  a  natural,  vegetable 
food  and,  like  many  roots,  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  milk  producer  and  flesh  former. 

You  can  add  it  with  advantage  to 
any  ration  you  are  now  feeding. 
Substitute  it  for  part  of  the  heavy 
grains  and  harsh,  dry  forage. 

It  is  especially  valuable  because  it  helps 
the  cow  to  digest  all  she  eats.  You  find 
no  undigested  grain  in  the  voidings  of 
cows  fed  on  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 


10  Per  Cent  More  Milk 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  Bulletin  189, 
showed  that  cows  fed  on  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  ration  produced  10%  more  milk 
than  on  a  corn  silage  ration,  and  4% 
more  milk  than  on  a  hominy  ration. 

The  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  showed  that  the 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  ration  yielded  5% 
more  milk  than  a  bran  ration. 

Dairymen  from  all  over  the  country 
write  us,  “  Whenever  we  feed  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  our  cows  always  increase  in  milk 
—when  we  stop  they  always  decrease." 

You  get  a  cheaper  ration,  increased 
milk  production,  fatter,  healthier  cows, 
and  make  more  money! 


Sold  by  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers 

You  can  get  this  appetizing,  succulent  "June 
Pasture”  in  bags  the  year  ’round.  There’s  money 
waiting  for  you  in  every  sack.  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
will  increase  your  profits!  If  your  dealer  isn’t 
handling  it,  write  us  direct,  and  we  will  see 
yon  are  supplied.  Out  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it 
today. 


FREE  Sample  and  Booklet 

Larrowe  Milling  Co., 

1 653  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  a  sample  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  so  I 
can  see  what  it  is  like,  and  your  booklet  “Feeding 
for  Larger  Profits.” 

Name _ 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  1553 Ford  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 

1  f  We’re  shipping  carloads  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  daily.  Wise  grain  and 
i/CalciS  .  feed  men  are  making  money.  Write  us  today  for  uuotations. 


P.O. . State _ 

If  satisfactory.  I  would  like  to  buy  Dried  Beet  Pul 


through  my  dealer. 


(£ 


ip 

3) 


(Write  Dealer's  name  here) 
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(Photograph  taken  October  29th  of  a  delegation  of  41  Wisconsin  farmers  who  came  to  visit  William  Galloway  and  inspect  his  Rig  Factories  and  Investigate 
his  methods  of  Co-operating  with  farmers,  at  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Galloway  stands  in  the  center  of  the  front  line  above  cross-mark.) 


My  New  Roller  Feed  is  Worth  $50  Extra  and 
Costs  You  Nothing  Extra  on  this  Galloway 


WltEBlOO.IOWA.U-S-A. 


We  Have  Found  a  Big  Brother” 

fifll-  —  Xf  TX71«a4  M  d  *  ca"  patronizing  home  Industries  keeping  the  money  In  your 

flQT'G  H/h/  1 1SI|  / I  B  m/l/  |Gta  own  pocket  aiui  just  paying  for  raw  materials  amt  labor  and  getting 

£.  XK.UB  IJ  W  W  ltut  W  W  ncy  tlie  best  quality  that  brain  and  brawn  and  Ingenuity  can  deliver  to 

—  u  .  — —  m  -m  ?ou  >n  practical  products,  delivering  direct  to  your  farm  from  my 

AAnnill  B  Woturi  factories.  And  I  can  see  that  you  agree  with  me. 

1*1  BIB  III  ■  B  BIB  fir  B  B  Q  B  There  are  over  one  hundred  thousand  farmers  In  this  country  today 

-B.  who  also  agree  with  me  on  this  proposition. 

r|i  n «  _  _  *  m  VT*  __  Here’s  Galloway's  Invitation  to  the  readers  o£  THE  RURAL 

To  Galloway  At  His 
Factories  October  29  Today 

— Cot  this  05.00  Cash  Money  Saving  on  My  Price  DIrecMo-You. 

THESE  41  practical  Wisconsin  farmers  camo  to  Waterloo  on  William  — The  Lowast  Ever  Made  cn  a  Flrst-ciaas  Manure  Spreader — 

Galloway 'b  invitation  and  at  tlioexjicnso  of  the  William  Galloway  (Imitators  Prosecuted  for  Damages  to  tho  Fullest  Extent  of  tho  Law- 

Company  of  America,  to  inspect  Galloway's  manufacturing 

methods  and  soiling  methodsfor  themselves,  October  29tli.  That  is  I  am  the  Mann  re  Spreader  man.  I  sell  Galloway  Manure  Spreaders  £*mhhhbS*  jips  i  .  mm  /n  -  m  - 

what  is  happening  almost  every  clay  in  tho  year  at  Galloway  s  factories.  direct  from  my  factories  to  the  railway  stations  of  any  farmer  In  this  ^ m  IwS^ 

He  has  for  fivo  years  extended  the  invitation  to  farmers,  every  where,  country  at  a  cash  saving  to  you  of  from  $2o  to  $50  on  price.  gj&  mMzmM 

to  visit  his  factories.  Ho  is  glad  to  have  any  and  all  farmer  delegates  *  **rTJ  making  30,000  Galloway  Manure  Spreaders  this  year  and  my  /  V/’^^vsfS  McajTlO 

visit  Waterloo  price  Is  based  on  that  capacity— based  on  the  actual  cost  of  tho  enormous  WSgr.  1  i  Hill 

Hols  glad  to  do  this,  so  as  to  give  farmers  everywhere  in  America  <«.  ty  of  materials  I  tmy-on the  cost  of  labor  shown  by  my  regular 

oil  of  tho  real  lnsido  facts  about  Ins  manufacturing  methods— his  mater  tiienrini,*^r0  wlUl  ^  one  smal*  manufacturing  prollt  added  to  '  VMo  Ml  m 

lain— tho  kind  of  labor  and  machinery  lie  employs — the  kind  of  factories  °  Mjnr.  .  .  . . , _ r  .... , . i  ■■■  I  '  Q  B  fl 

lie  has— and  to  let  every  visiting  farmer  go  over  his  office  records  and  P,*Z_9 al  I  Pg  j8JM8<te  ofthe high cst  quall ty.  ,.  A  M  J,  £  fibsCBB 

see.  county  by  county  and  state  by  state,  tho  Inside  facts  of  the  satlsfac-  f  a !>^ “  a  v0  four  features,  alone,  which  are  worth  ^  ; 

tion  that  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  all  over  America  uro  having,  ut'->  to  «o0  extra  lor  the  workantl  service  tliat  you  get  In  Galloway 

every  where,  with  Galloway  machines.  *  tuners  VKHpi''.  e.  i  Br  111 

lie  shows  you  tlielr  letters,  maps,  sales  records— freight  receipts—  1.  Is  Detachable  Force  Feed.  2.  Is  Roller  Feed.  3.  Lightest  %f|| W0  L  *  ** 

every  day’s  orders-eosts—  pay  roll  expenseo-und  every  detail  of  this  Draft  Spreador  Made.  4.  Adiustablllty  to  any  kind  of  wagon  ooer-  to  VHb  *■  $  \l  ^*1—  _ _ _  „  •• 

“r.T—  "”“.4  — :  Wm**?y  Ml  aQMrC 

with  only  one  small  prollt  added,  by  soiling  this  way  direct  to  tho  user.  Bosldoa,  also,  Galloway  oil  patents,  which  ho  proposoo  to  protect  jj dSl 

Galloway  has  always  considered  himself  tho  “Trustee  of  the  Farmer”  against  all  Inlrlngors  for  damages.  A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  bocks 

In  this  great  manufacturing  business  of  his.  this  up,  or  more,  If  necessary  to  protect  them. 

These  Wisconsin  farmers,  after  they  had  spentall  day  andall  evening  .  _ „  „  ,  .  ,  .  . , rn 

going  over  Galloway's  factories,  office  methods  and  plans,  said  to  lum,  ,  }  rVl  a  n  7  ^abowny  Manure  Spreader— made  in  5  sizes  from  .>0 
il  lK-nthcv  were  bidding  him  good  bve  that  night—  bushel  to  iO  bushel,  including  a  complete  steel  truck  spreader-any 

when  they  were  Dialling  mm  goou  oye  mat  nignt—  machine  you  want,  freight  prepaid  (east  of  Rockies)  on  00  days'  free 

. .  ...  . _ JL  _ .  _  „  trial  instead  of  30  days' if  you  say  so,  and  be  the  judgoami  keep  my 

#,V/o’ro  glad  we  camo.  Wo  know fhoro  was  such  a  man  as  Calloway  machine  j f  1 1  proves  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

—Wo  supposed  you  had  some  kind  of  a  factory— but  wo  had  no  Idea  In  Money  bac-kat6%  InterestafterSGO days if'any Galloway 

the  world  that  we  would  find  anything  ao  splendid,  so  big,  and  so  wolf  Spreader  does  not  proven  paying  proposition  to  you. 

conducted  In  tho  Intorosts  of  farmers  as  wo  havo  found  today.  Wo  fool  Any  Galloway  machine  sent  rightaway,  prompt  delivery 

a.  „  wo  had  found  a  Big  Br.th.r-.nd  we  toll  you  right  hero  that  I.  ‘tS#  llEl 

tho  farmers  of  Amorlca  could  only  havo  the  experience  that  wo  have  had  will  sell  yon  a  Galloway  for  only  $42.30  if  you  say  so.  TT1bx>  \*7Xllfl 

today  in  seoing  what  you  have  got  and  what  you  offer,  you  would  got  If  you  send  the  86  00  cash  free  coupon  in  the  corner  of  S  JlaiC  wv  Kllll  uaiil  VfallGwv  ay 

orders  from  a  million  of  thorn  tomorrow  and  thoro  would  not  bo  factories  this  ad  and  want  to  buy  and  pay  freight  from  Waterloo,  Company  Of  AltlCFlCa 

enough  in  tho  State  ot  Iowa  or  the  central  west  to  take  caro  of  your  bi  ,  I  will  sell  you  my  Galloway  Wagon  Box  Spreader  — ■ 

'  “9  ,,  without  mud  lugs  or  force  feed  for  only  flZ.30  (but  you  .  _ _ 

business.  absolutely  need  them  on  any  spreader).  r  *  C  The  Farmers*  ManulacJurcr 

In  thanking  these  FARMERS,  'William  Galloway  said:  “There  lfl 
nothing  1  enjoy  so  much  as  to  have  tiio  farmers  come  here,  as  you  have, 
today,  and  see  wliat  wo've  got  and  what  wo  are  doing.  Yon  have  found 

that  our  manufacturing  methods  are  right— our  selling  methods  aro  m  M  __  (S  a  r  Hg 

right— that  wo  are  tho  trustees  of  the  farmer  in  this  business— that  I  £9  _ ■  ■  M  m  U  Jm  T  S'  ?&  Bb  T  HAk  '  SI  m  IRS  M  'M  /fH  BB  TtBiB  a 

am  simply  here  working  for  youA-aelllng  «iire<-t  to  you  on  tins  big  Bfl  TV ■  9  i  9  B  /  Bf  j&ngl  wkf  M  9  l|  JB  M 

cooperation  plan  of  ours— you  keep  all  dealers'— supply  houses'—  M  W.  M  ■  M  W  W  Of  W  II  M  X  flf  Bj!  *5  M  V8L  .■  Bn  B  V.  ^  H 

catalog  houses’— brokers’— and  other  unneessary  profits  of  the  outsider  W  TO  •W  i*.  w** 

In  your  own  pocket-  JkL 

•When  1  sell  yon  a  Galloway  Spreader  fand  save  you  850  or  more  on  —  -  _  _  _  _  ___  ,  _ .  _  .  ,  ,  _  -  -m  ,  „  .  _ _  _ 

the  pnee,  that  is  what  i  can -patronizing  home  industries.-  Get  $5.00  Cash  off  the  price  at  once.  Freight  Prepaid  (east  ot  Rockies)  to  yoil  anywhere, 

•■you  put  that  seo  right  down  in  your  own  pants  pocket.  direct  from  factory  on  90  Days’  Free  Trial.  Money  back  at  6  per  cent  interest  afiter  360  days, 

No^ladesman'or  jobber  "n  the* big* (dtms^e'ts^any  of  that  to  spend-  11  *«y  spreader  does  not  prove  a  paying  proposition  to  you.  Quick,  Prompt  Delivery  Now 

no  supply  house,  catalog  house  ot  d^ler  gete  any  of  It.  You  keep  It  That  |B  my  selling  plan.  Nobody  can  Beat  it.  Nobody  can  touch  it.  it  way  Spreader  outfit,  freight  paid.  Or,  I  will  send  you  tho  Spreader,  less  the 

a  feniwa  TfeSs  not  to  blame  1  I^iavo  l'oti  oflfood friends among  the  has  them  *".<m  th®  ,AH  BI  prices  aro  in  light  proportion  to  the  size  Force  feed  and  mud  lugs,  and  you  pay  me  I  reight-lrom  Waterloo- for  842.30 

fellow.  He  is  not  to  “lame,  i  have  1 of  tho  spreaders  that  l  make.  and  the  $.')  Ul  Cash  Coupon.  My  Force  Feed  is  the  greatest  invention  in  ma- 

d<m  ids  mu’ lather  chair  smnewhereintho  city  tvearing  a  diamond  1,0  not  k'et  fooled  or  busied  by  the  other  fellow’s  prices.  They  haven’t  nure  spreader  liistory-tho  only  endless  apron  force  feed  in  the  world,  easily 

ln.al8|u,,Kol  n  ifiobo^’nn^fn  lo-i  shirt  front  sliouhfget  anv  ot  eot  tUe  exelusi  ve,  practical,  patented  features  found  on  all  Galloway  ma  worth  825  00  alone  in  labor  saved.  Nobody  else  has  it  or  can  get  1 1  toryou. 

zk  as  big  as  a  luck  >ry  nut  in  his  shirt  trout,  should  get  y  r  chines.  They  haven’t  got  my  force  feed,  and  they  can't  get  It.  or  other  pat-  Nobody  can  beat  these  prices— madeto  show  you  that  wo  can  Knock  the 

your  money,  uo  youi  ents  of  mine.  They  charge  you  extras  in  freight.  Watch  out  and  see  for  Dollar  Stisits  oil  Competition  from  Everybody  ami  ail  of  them  Combined 

I  sure  what  you  are  doing  before  you  buy.  I  havo  told  you  just  above  hero  FOK  YOU  and  you  get  all  the  savings. 

__  how  I  will  sell  you  a  Galloway  for  842  :»  without  mud  lugs  or  force  feed  If  „ _ _ .  ..  _ _ r„_  d _ i, 

I  i  ^  .  #i-i  m  m  »-i  ri  ■■ ,  you  pay  the'frelght  from  Waterloo.  But  If  you  want  to  buy  my  whole  Rcstiember  No  Obligation  Write  For  Book 

♦  ■"!  ■  I  II  R  I  HI  ill  outlit  complete,  which  sells  regularly  for  859.!i!>,  including  freight  prepaid  Just  send  your  name  for  my  big,  free,  color  illustrated  Galloway  Man- 

JL  Jl  J  V  yj  lf\l  B  H.  east  of  the  Rockies  iaverago  estimate  of  85  fiO  for  freight),  force  feed  nre  spremler  book  and  this  offer  l»y  writing  me,  and  then  decido  on.  your 

Mi  85  00.  mug  lugs  81  GO  then  send  mo  the  f 5  00  Cash  Coupon  in  the  good  judgment  how  quickly  you  will  let  me  send  you,  promptly, safe  deliv- 

sw  corner  of  this  ad  and  854  50  and  1  will  send  you  the  complete  Gallo-  ery  guaranteed  freight  prepaid  east  of  tlie  Rockies. 

1%  £  I  OPUSoI  Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.*  The  William  Galloway  Co.,  ol  Americas  6 69  Galloway  Sta., Waterloo, la. 

ssy\  Worth 

B  President  ^ 

The  William  \  fig  jBV 

Galloway  Co.  \ 
of  America  ♦  IW 

669  Galloway  Station  ^  imL. JB&r 

Waterloo,  la. 

Here’s  my  name.  Write  me  Tn 

personally  —send  your  big,  free  *U 

Galloway  Manure  Spreader  Catalog  focii 

and  latest  £5.00  cash  reduction  on  price,  Nk 

direct  to  my  Farm  on  your  30,000-capac 
ity  proposition  on  90  Days’  Free  Trial 
instead  of  30  days,  if  you  say  so.  No  obli- 

gation  on  my  part.  The  Only 

X  Spreader 
^AWith  Malle 

Name . . .  able  and 

Steel  for  __ 

Parts  that  Break 

Address .  and  Wear  Out 

In  Other  Spreaders  _ _ 

IKEIGUl  rKLFAlU 

East  ot  Rockies,  and  north  ot  Tena. 

Town . . .  State . 
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THE;  RURAE  NEW-YORKER 


December  18, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  Coast  Canal  Co., 
Camden,  N.  J.?  Give  me  any  information 
you  can.  The  party  selling  the  stock  is 
to  be  back  again  in  a  week.  R.  F.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  company  has  just  been  organized 
with  authority  to  issue  $500,000  capital 
stock.  It  is  claimed  that  100  shares  have 
been  issued  but  no  business  done.  You 
might  as  well  buy  stock  in  a  snow  bank. 

Last  September  I  shipped  tiO  baskets  of 
peaches  to  Williams  &  Granite,  2016  First 
Ave.,  Ilarlem  Market,  N.  Y.  They  sent 
postal  card  saying  that  the  peaches  sold  foi 
85  cents  per  basket  which  would  leave  me 
a  total  of  .$12.50.  That  is  the  last  I  heard 
from  them.  I  cannot  get  any  answer  to  my 
letters.  Will  you  look  into  it  for  me? 

New  York.  a  h.  m. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  collect  this 
account ;  we  can  only  advise  others  not 
to  ship  them,  until  they  get  the  cash  in 
advance. 

Here  is  another  Lake  Alfred  Development 
Co.,  Bartow,  Fla.,  booklet.  How  they 
come.  Suckers  must  be  born  every  minute 
and  none  die.  C.  J. 

New  York. 

Don't  be  one  of  the  suckers.  Land  in 
this  section  costs  from  $2  to  $5  tier  acre. 
Don’t  send  them  any  money  on  install¬ 
ment  plan  or  any  other.  If  you  want 
land  in  this  section  of  Florida,  go  and 
look  at  it,  and  you  will  save  a  lot  of 
money,  after  paying  the  cost  of  the  trip. 

I  received  your  check.  Please  accept  my 
thanks.  F.  T. 

New  York. 

This  is  from  a  Long  Island  farmer 
who  has  been  shipping  Lima  beans  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets. 
The  express  charges  to  Philadelphia 
cost  more  than  the  net  returns  for  the 
beans ;  but  in  addition  to  this  the  ex¬ 
press  company  delivered  from  one  to 
three  bags  •  short  on  every  shipment. 
The  evidence  in  this  case  was  conclusive 
from  their  own  receipts;  and  they  set¬ 
tled  promptly  for  the  shortage. 

The  American  Express  Go.  are  now 
to  pay  Mr.  C.  H.  Sweene-’,  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  $675  with  interest  since  September 
1.  1906,  for  injury  to  a  Poland  China 
sow  in  transit  from  Milwaukee.  The 
sow  died  from  the  injuries,  and  Mr. 
Sweeney  sued  for  damages.  The  judg¬ 
ment  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  judgment  must  now  be  paid. 
The  sow  was  six  months  old.  had  been  a 
prize  winner,  and  Mr.  Sweeney  had  re¬ 
fused  an  offer  of  $1,000  for  her.  The 
express  company  pays  including  interest 
about  $1.60  per  pound  for  the  animal. 
After  a  while  these  express  companies 
may  learn  that  shippers  have  some  rights 
which  they  will  do  well  to  respect. 

Yours  with  check  received  for  claim 
against  United  Slates  Express  Co.  for  eggs 
broken  iu  transit,  for  which'  accept  my 
thanks.  It  was  not  so  much  the  value 
of  eggs  that  I  cared  for.  but  after  placing 
a  value  on  them  at  the  time  I  wanted  afi 
accounting.  In  reference  as  to  how  I  based 
my  value  on  same,  will  say  they  were 
White  Plymouth  Itock  eggs  for  setting  pur¬ 
poses,  for  which  Mitchell  &  Co.  paid  me 
$6  per  100.  but  I  am  satisfied  as  it  stands, 
because  the  satisfaction  of  making  them 
do  what  is  right  was  worth  a  whole  lot. 
Again  thanking  you  and  wishing  your  pa¬ 
per  lots  of  success.  I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  for  18  years.  H.  w.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

This  was  for  a  shipment  of  eggs  lost 
last  March.  We  took  it  up  last  July. 
First,  they  said  they  delivered  it  just  as 
they  got  it.  Then  they  claimed  it  might 
have  been  damaged  before  they  received 
it.  Settlement  was  refused  on  these 
grounds  several  times.  \\  c  finally 
proved  that  the  eggs  were  all  right  when 
received,  and  damaged  when  delivered 
We  did  not  know -they  were  setting  eggs, 
and  accepted  the  market  quotation  at  the 
time  of  shipment.  By  the  way,  this  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Express  Company  is  the  hard¬ 
est  of  the  whole  bunch  to  get  any  set¬ 
tlement  from.  Its  president  is  Thomas 
C.  Platt,  whom  the  farmers  of  the  State 
of  New  York  sent  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  used  his  influence  to 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  parcels  post. 

Last  December  I  shipped  a  case  of  30 
dozen  ogrgs  to  Abraham  Ettingex\  246o 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  which 
I  received  a  check  of  $15.  I  had  shipped 
to  him  before,  and  had  written  in  advance 
about  these  eggs,  and  he  told  me  to  send 
on  all  I  had.  The  check  had  not  been 
endorsed,  and  I  never  noticed  the  mistake 
until  I  presented  it  at  the  bank.  Of  course 
I  returned  it  to  him  to  sign  and  he  waited 
quite  a  while  before  sending  me  the  money, 
and  when  it  did  finally  come  it  was  for  $9. 
He  said  my  eggs  were  bad,  and  he  was  so 
glad  he  happened  to  be  fortunate  enough 
to  send  an  unsigned  check.  I  can  give  you 
names  of  several  people  in  this  place  that 
he  used  in  the  same  way.  He  owes  me  $f>, 
and  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  collect  it. 

New  York.  A.  a.  ii. 

We  asked  Mr.  Ettinger  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  rather  unusual  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  he  repeats  the  story  about  find¬ 
ing  rotten  eggs  after  the  check  was 
sent.  He  would  like  us  to  believe  that 
he  paid  for  eggs  without  examining 
them.  We  prefer  to  believe  that  he  sent 
the  check  without  signing  it  expecting 
to  get  another  shipment  in  the  meantime 


and  return  what  he  pleased  for  all.  He 
says  we  can  sue  him  for  the  balance  if 
we  want  it.  We  will  not  sue  Mr.  Et¬ 
tinger  for  $6,  but  if  his  methods  of  do¬ 
ing  business  appeal  to  shippers  of  eggs, 
we  do  him  the  favor  of  making  his 
methods  known.  Perhaps  his  smartness 
would  recommend  itself  to  people  with 
rotten  eggs — if  he  were  within  throw¬ 
ing  distance. 

I  thank  you  for  the  settlement  of  my 
claim  with  G.  II.  Lewis  and  the  American 
Express  Company.  Had  it  not  been  for 
you  I  guess  I  would  have  been  up  against 
it.  as  1  could  get  no  reply  until  you  started 
for  it.  I  am  sending  two  subscriptions  for 
a  year  each.  c.  a.  h. 

New  l'ork. 

The  above  was  one  of  our  most  stub¬ 
born  cases.  The  farmer  sent  a  coop  of 
chickens  to  a  commission  house  in  New 
York,  September  8,  1908.  It  seems  that 
the  address  was  obliterated  and  Mr. 
Lewis  paid  the  express  company  $10.37 
for  them.  No  return  was  made  the 
farmer.  We  took  it  up  with  Mr.  Lewis 
and  the  express  company  about  one  year 
ago,  and  have  been  at  it  ever  since.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  they  wrote  that  the  case  was 
closed ;  but  we  kept  at  it  until  we  got 
the  $10.37.  The  correspondence  would 
make  a  book.  The  two  new  subscriptions 
sent  in  recognition  of  the  service  is  a 
form  of  appreciation  that  we  like. 

Collier’s  Weekly  pays  its  respects  to 
E.  G.  Lewis  and  his  Woman’s  League 
in  its  December  4th  issue.  In  brief 
they  say  that  Mr.  Lewis  misrepresents 
the  case  when  he  claims  cooperation  and 
responsibility  by  Collier’s  and  other  pa¬ 
pers  that  simply  allow  Mr.  Lewis  to  act 
as  a  subscription  agent  for  them.  Inas¬ 
much  as  they  accepted  Mr.  Lewis’s  ad¬ 
vertising  they  make  it  clear  that  Mr. 
Lewis  alone  is  responsible  for  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  his  promises  to  the  women 
who  do  the  work  and  send  him  the 
money.  Collier’s  thinks  the  scheme  of 
building  a  small  club  house  in  towns  of 
10,000  people  is  feasible;  but  it  says: 

But  Mr.  Lewis;  having  the  promoter's  tem¬ 
perament  to  an  unsafe  degree,  goes  beyond 
this  and  makes  extravagant  statements  and 
promises  of  a  correspondence  university, 
tin  orphan  asylum,  and  various  other  ad¬ 
juncts  which  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  materalize.  We  believe  that  all  the 
women  who  enter  his  organization  with  any 
greater  expectation  than  to  secure  a  small 
clubhouse  for  their  towns  will  suffer  un¬ 
happy  disappointment.  Mr.  Lewis  has  so¬ 
licited  and  received  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  public;  in  these  schemes,  those 
who  sent  money  to  Mr.  Lewis  have  not  only 
failed  to  receive  the  profits  which  Mr.  Lewis 
led  them  to  expect,  but  have  also  been  un¬ 
able.  in  many  instances,  to  get  back  from 
Him  their  original  investments.  Finally,  the 
women  who  work  for  and  earn  a  club-house 
from  Mr.  Lewis  should  in  every  case  see  to 
it  that:  the  title  to  the  property  is  taken 
in  the  name  of  t lie  local  women  who  have 
built  it.  Any  other  system  is  unfair  to  the 
women  who  do  the  work. 

When  Collier’s  and  some  other  good 
publications  accepted  Mr.  Lewis's  adver¬ 
tising,  we  knew  that  they  were  courting 
trouble.  No  intelligent  person  could 
read  the  sensational  advertisements, 
printed  in  the  form  of  a  contributed  ar¬ 
ticle,  without  knowing  that  Lewis  was 
promising  more  than  he  could  or  would 
perform.  His  past  record  was  sufficient 
assurance  that  he  would  not.  Making 
big  and  extravagant  promises  is  the  stock 
in  trade  of  all  fakers.  Lewis  did  it  be¬ 
fore  and  got  the  money.  His  victims  of 
six  years  ago  are  now  trying  to  get  it 
back.  No  doubt  expecting  the  old  ex¬ 
perience  was  forgotten,  he  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  bigger  promises,  which  Collier's  vir¬ 
tually  admits  is  a  fake,  and  which  some 
of  the  other  publishers  who  carried  the 
advertising  have  already  admitted  to  be 
a  fake.  What  Lewis  wants  is  to  get  cir¬ 
culation  for  his  cheap  papers  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  money  from  country 
people  to  use  for  the  promoting  of  his 
schemes.  He  has  bank  schemes ;  land 
schemes ;  building  schemes ;  publishing 
schemes ;  traction  schemes ;  patent  stop¬ 
per  schemes;  and  goodness  only  knows 
how  many  other  schemes.  There  are 
stocks,  and  shares,  and  bonds  and  cer¬ 
tificates  in  great  confusion.  There  is  a 
promise  of  a  fortune  in  any  of  them, 
and  better  things  than  a  fortune  in  some 
of  them.  You  simply  send  money  to 
Mr.  Lewis ;  and  you  get  the  paper  cer¬ 
tificates  in  return.  We  yet  have  several 
of  the  certificates  from  victims  of  six 
years  ago ;  we  are  getting  a  little  of  the 
money  back  for  them  now ;  but  we  could 
earn  it  as  easily  as  we  get  it  from  Mr. 
Lewis.  With  all  the  money  going  to 
Mr.  Lewis  from  country  people  on  his 
various  schemes,  there  is  a  clever  bit  of 
humor  in  the  last  few  lines  quoted 
above.  You  may  as  well  advise  a  livery¬ 
man  to  keep  his  whip  because  the  fellow 
borrowing  the  team  cannot  be  trusted 
to  return  the  whole  rig.  The  women 
are  to  furnish  the  money  to  build  the 
clubhouse,  and  also  furnish  the  lot  on 
which  it  is  to  be  built;  but  the  whole 
thing  becomes  the  property  of  a  com¬ 
pany  controlled  by  Lewis.  But  what  of 
it?  The  few  clubhouses  actually  built 
for  the  effect  of  the  thing,  will,  at  best, 
be  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  money 
sent  Lewis  on  other  schemes,  j.  j.  d. 


Cream 
f  Separators’ 

0  '  A 


The  Recognized 
Criterion  by  which 
others  are  judged. 


The  modern  dairymen  want  a  Cream  Separator  that  ful¬ 
fills  to  the  highest  degree  these  three  requirements: 

Close  Skimming,  Easy  Running,  Long  Life. 

The  U.  S.  is  the  only  separator  that  combines  leader¬ 
ship  in  all  three  of  these  essentials. 

The  U.  S.  has  received  more  and  higher  awards  (ac.- 
knowledging  its  superiority)  in  1909than  all  other  makes  combined 
A  request  for  Catalog  159  will  show  you  all  about  this  thoroughly 
practical  separator  and  tell  you  all  about  our  latest  awards. 
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■  ADJUSTING  IRONS 

|  LOCK-OPEN  CUP 
^ — "no  OTHER 

;  Jlr!v I  STANCHION  NAS  IT 


OTHERS  yT  4 

ARE  TRYINS 

to  copy  ^Stanchions 

SIMPLE  B1  3 


Adjusts  for  cow’s 
length.  Makes  stall 
long  If  cow  Is  long, 
makes  it  short  if 
cow  Is  short.  Lock¬ 
ing  device  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  tr  jst  se¬ 
cure  ever  placed  on 
any  stanchion. 
Lock-Open  Clip 
holds  stanchion  In 
No  getting  of  head  in 


Write  for  Fine  Free  Book 

on  James  Adlustable  Stanchions  and  Automatic 
Self-Cleaning  Mangers.  All  about  the  Modern 
Cow  Stable— how  to  have  convenient,  sanitary, 
comfortable.  Many  fine  views  of  typical  dairy 
barns,  barn  plans,  fixtures,  etc.  Address  today 

THE  KENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1  30  Cane  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Boyle’s  Steel  Stanchion 


THE  ORICINAL 
Lined  with  wood, with  Thumb  Post  Latch 

DURABILITY  Best  Materia!  and 

Workmanship.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

COMFORT  Hung  on  chains  allow¬ 
ing  full  freedom  of  neck.  No  weight  to 
carry. 

CLEANLINESS  Keeps  the  cow  in 

place.  Forward  when  lyinj  down.  Back 
when  standing. 

Booklrf  thoutnf  MoJtl  Dairy  Borer— 

Blue  Print  with  Jelaile  for  erecting 
"  '  ■  "  is  -  rticee—Fra . 


Pipe  Stanchion  frames  - 


SOLE  MAKERS 

LLjAS.  BOYLE  &  SON 

Y.' SALEM.  OHIO.  U.S  A 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ffl, The  Burr  Starkweather  Co. Rochester, N.Y 


Wien  you  buy  ready-mixed  Stock  Food  you  pay  at 
the  rate  of  §250  a  ton  for  bran,  meal  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  You  can  mix  your  own  for  §3.fi0  a  hundred 
pounds.  Upon  request  I  will  send  you  FltEE  a  form¬ 
ula  for  mixing  the  best  STOCK  Food  known  to  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Send  postcard  today  for  this 
FREE  FORMULA. 


S.  H.  KENT,  D.  V.  S.,  104  Market  St.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


J 


Incubator 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self¬ 
regulating.  Best  140-chick 
hot-water  Brooder,  $4.50.  Ordered  together, 
£11.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  ma¬ 
chines  at  any  price  are  better.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting, 
telle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  I 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844. 

K.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


WE  HAVE  THE 

nr  A  I  ADJUSTABLE 
KLAL  STANCH  ION 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
Distemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet, 

— . — -  Horse  Troubles. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


DEWEY’S 

DISTILLERS  DRIED  GRAINS. 

is  the  very  best  form  of  Concentrate.  Absolutely 
safe,  very  digestible  and  easy  assimilated.  A 
straight  by-product,  and  therefore  cheap.  Write 
for  samples,  prices  and  instructions  how  to  feed. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  C0„  Box  442,  Blanchester,  Ohio. 

MIX  YOUR  OWN 
- STOCK  FOOD 


IfEYSTONE  FOODS 

■  are  demanded  and  used  by  successful  'mmm^0 
m  ”  poultrymen  everywhere  because  our  - 

goods  are  reliable.  Every  ounce  of  grain  is 
clean  and  nourishing.  Lowest  prices.  Full 
weight.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  today  for  Booklet  and 
FREE  Souvenir.  Don’t  delay. 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  10  Market  Street,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


<Ibe 

Guernsey 

was  the  first  breed 
to  establish  advanced 
register  on 

~  17  vision. 

Best  Y ear’s  Record :  i  JL&' 

Milk.  17,297.51  lbs.,  Butter  Fat, 

857.1  5  lbs., (equivalent  to  1000  lbs,  butter,) 

The  Monthly  Guernsey  Bulletin  and  information  regarding  the  breed  free  by  addressing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Box  R.  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 

pose  of  at  prices  to  suit, 
lia 


We  still  have  some 
Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  stock,  both 
old  and  young,  to  dis- 
prices  to  suit.  Some  promising  May 
itched  cockerels  and  pullets  for  $1.00  eacli  to  close 
out.  Some  grand  early  hatched  Barred  Kock  cock¬ 
erels,  sired  by  ten  pound  cocks,  for  $2.00.  $3.00  and 
$5.00  each.  Can  spare  a  few  more  White  Wyandotte 
yearling  hens  and  cocks.  Remember  onr  strain  of 
Pekin  ducks  is  second  to  none,  that  we  have  both 
old  and  young  and  over  1000  to  select  from.  Prices 
of  exhibition  stock  on  application.  Correspondence 
invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  'Pile  only  large 
successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

HONE'S  “BRED  TO  LAY”  ROSE  ^ 
COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDStfJ&Kr. 

lets  bred  from  best  selected  layers;  also  choice  year¬ 
ling  liens.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Sprinos,  Box  24,  N.Y. 

R.  C,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  602  Fifth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SO  \kl  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
i  U  i  IT  i  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT,  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

KEANS’  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Choice  Cockerels  $2.00  each.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 

Choice  hose  comb  black  biinor- 

CAS.  Cockerels  and  Rhode  Island  White 
Pullets.  George  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATES.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  \\  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15 ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER.  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  choice  April  hatched  cockerels  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  to  WHITE  8  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  out*  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  3.%  varieties.  Yon  can’t 
afford  to  he  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Ps 

VAN  ALSTYNE'S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kiuderhook,  N.  \\ 

mPEI  CDDATCn  HUNGARIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
ULLlDiiA  I  CL)  PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS. 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
antry  &  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks,  260  Egg  Strain,  Drakes,  $1.50  to  12.  Light 
Brahmas,  prize  stock,  $2  and  $3  each.  C.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 


p 


URE-BRED  TURKEYS  8  POULTRY-Select  Stock.  Price 

Right.  Cir.  Free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


Mammoth  bronze  turkeys— Bred 

from  onr  noted  Prize  Winning  Birds.  Address 
ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 


TURKEYS. 

Pure-bred  White  Holland. 

We  have  a  large  flock  of  as  fine  White  Hol¬ 
lands  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Large, 
strong  and  healthy.  Write  us  for  price  on 
what  you  want. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwater,  N .  Y. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days' 
trial.  K.  F.  JOHNSON.  Assumption,  Illinois. 

Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  Bend  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND'S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  coBts  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

You  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding  fresh-cut,  raw  bone.  It  V  j 
contains  over  four  times  as  much  egg-making  material  as  grain  and 
takes  the  place  of  bugs  and  worms  in  fowis’  diet.  That’s  why  it 
gives  more  eggs— greater  fertility,  stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN’S  lmaotoeeslt  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones  with  adhering 
meat  and  gristle.  Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.  Never  clogs. 
■*0  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  down.  Send  for  our  free  books  today. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
December  10,  l'JU'.t,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  cither  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Ketail”  is  rather 
an  indetimte  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggfc.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

Wholesale 
.34  @  .34^ 

Retail 

•36*8)  .40 

Good  to  Choice . 

.30 

® 

.31 

3266  .35 

Lower  Grades  . 

.26 

@ 

.29 

im  .31 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.29 

@ 

.31 

.30®  .33 

Common  to  Good.... 

.25 

© 

.28 

.27®  .29 

Factory . 

.22 

® 

.25 

.24®  .26 

Packing  Stock . 

.21 

© 

.24 

M  ILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $2.01  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  4Vf  cents  to 
shippers  In  the  20-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.09® 

.12 

( 

TIKESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .16 

@ 

.18 

.20® 

.24 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .12 

@ 

.15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

.  .05 

Ut 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  ,45 

@ 

.50 

.50® 

.55 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .35 

© 

.42 

.38® 

.46 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 

.  .85 

.3a 

.io<« 

.42 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .25 

® 

.30 

.30® 

.32 

Storage . 

.24 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.50 

@ 

2  85 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

.  2.10 

@ 

2.25 

Pea . 

.  2.10 

@ 

2.25 

qt. 

.12 

Keri  Kidney . 

2.a0 

@ 

2.95 

White  Kidney . 

@ 

3.00 

Yellow  Eye . 

@ 

3.25 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .35 

® 

.36 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .25 

© 

.30 

German,  New  Crop... 

.  .68 

® 

.72 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .10 

@ 

11 

.16 

Evap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

(Si 

.09 

.09® 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

© 

.07 

Chops.  11)0  lbs . 

.  2.00 

@ 

2.25 

Cherries . 

® 

.17 

lb. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.  .22 

@ 

ib- 

.25® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.  .11 

<£4l 

.12 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples,  Snow,  bbl . 

2.50 

@  5  00 

Wealthy . 

2.50 

®  4.00 

Twenty-Ounce . 

2.50 

@  4.00 

York  Imperial . 

3.00 

@  4.00 

McIntosh . 

3.00 

@  5.00 

Spitz . 

2.00 

@  3.50 

Spy . 

2.00 

@  3.50 

King . 

2.50 

@4.50 

Baldwin . 

2.00 

®  3.50 

Greening . 

2.25 

@  6.00 

Jonathan . 

@  4.50 

>  Western,  box . 

2.00 

@  4.00 

Pears.  Duchess . 

2.50 

©  3.75 

Kieffer . 

1.75 

@  3.50 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  5.00 

New  Jersey . 

4.25 

®  5.00 

Grapes,  8-lb.  bkt . 

.13 

®  .15 

Western  N.Y..tlb.bkt 

.08 

@  .12 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt.. 

.60 

®  .75 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes. 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.00  ®  6.00 

Maine,  165  lbs .  1.60  @  2.00 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl...  1.50  @  2.00 

Long  Island . 2.50  ®  2.76 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl..  1.50  @  2.25 
Brussels  Sprouts,  qt...  .05  @  .07 

Carrots,  bbl . 65  @  .75 

Cabbage,  ton .  8.00  ®16.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 75  ®  2.50 

Celery,  doz . 10  @  .40 

Cucumbers.Fla.hu....  1.25  ®  2.00 

Lettuce,  bbl .  1.00  ®  2.00 

Peas,  H  bbl.  bkt .  2.00  @  5.00 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier . 1.50  ®  2.00 

Onions,  state,  bag .  1.00  @  1.75 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 75  @1.50 

Small  Pickle,  bu . 75  ®  1.25 

Romaine,  bbl .  2.50  @  7.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 1.00  @  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 50  @  1.30 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  .75  @1.00 
Tomatoes. 

Fla.,  2U-qt.  carrier...  1.25  @  2.50 
Turnips,  White,  bbl . 5U  @  .60 


each 


.03@  .05 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz. 

.60 

@  .80 

No.  2,  box . 

1.50 

@  2.25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.25 

@  .50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.10 

@  IS 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

1.50 

®  2.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.1354® 

Fowls . 

.15 

@ 

Roosters . 

.10 

@ 

Ducks . 

@  .15 

Geese . 

.10 

@  .12 

Turkeys . 

.12 

@  .16 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Fey . 

.26 

@  .27 

.28® 

.30 

Common  to  Good .... 

.20 

@  .24 

.22® 

.26 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.22 

®  .24 

•25@ 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

@  .20 

.19® 

.22 

Common  Hun . 

.14 

@  .16 

.15® 

•i8 

Fowls . 

.12 

@  .17 

.15® 

.21 

Ducks.  Spring . 

.12 

@  .19 

.18® 

.22 

8quabs,  doz . 

1.50 

@  4.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  IIX)  lbs.. 

4.B5 

<a)  6. 55 

Bulls . 

3.00 

ffl  4.60 

Cows . 

2.00 

@  4.75 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

7.00 

/g'10.60 

Culls . 

4.50 

fa)  0.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

@  5.00 

Lambs . 

GOO 

@  8.75 

Hogs . 

a. 15 

@  8.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 

.06 

@  .15 

Lr  mbs. 

Hothouse,  bead  . 

8.00 

@11.00 

Pork.  100  lbs . 

11.00 

@12.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  I,  North'n 

Duluth,  bu . 

1  20 

No.  2,  Red . 

!  .25 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu 

.05 

@  .72 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.40 

@  .48 

Rye . 

.75 

@  82 

Barley,  feeding . 

.63 

@  .05 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  Best  Creamery . 32®  .33 

Fair  to  Good . 30®  211 

Eggs,  Fancy . 45®  .47 

Good  to  Choice . 40®  .43 

Lower  Grades . 27®  .36 

Apples,  bbL .  2.50®  4.00 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Butter.  Prime  Elgin . 32®  .3414 

Lower  G  i  ados . 25@  .50  . 

Eggs . 25®  .35 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  lo  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 19.00  r,(20.00 

No.  2 . , . 18.00  @18.50 

No.  3 . 17.00  @17.50 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  @19  00 

Clover . 16.00  ®  18.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.50  @11.00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00  @19.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  @11.00 


Discrepancy  in  Land  Measurement 

Can  you  toll  me  what  per  cent  less  of 
land  by  actual  measurement  stands  in  law 
when  the  deed  calls  for  so  many  “acres 
more  or  less”?  More  than  or  four  five  per 
cent  does  not  seem  equitable.  Has  one  any 
claim  against  the  seller  for  goods  not  de¬ 
livered  ?  c.  L. 

New  York. 

The  words  “more  or  less”  in  descrip¬ 
tions  of  land|  acreage  permit  a  great  di¬ 
ve  rsi;ty,  there  being  no  legal  limit  to  the 
amount  of  variation.  As  to  whether  the 
buyer  has  claim  against  the  seller  depends 
entirely  on  the  bargain.  The  usual  plan, 
unless  other  arrangements  are  made,  Is 
that  the  seller's  responsibility  ends  when 
goods  are  delivered  to  the  transportation 
company.  The  matter  should  he  definitely 
settled  when  the  sale  is  made. 


Indigestion. 

I  have  an  eight-year-old  horse  whose 
urine  seems  rather  scanty  and  quite  thick, 
with  a  considerable  yellowish  sediment  left 
on  the  earth  when  it  Cries.  1-Ie  has  a  good 
appetite,  does  full  work  and  is  in  as  good 
order  as  any  other  horse  on  the  farm. 
Does  he  need  treatment,  and  if  so  what? 

Virginia.  j.  o.  b. 

Cut  down  the  grain  ration  and  see  that 
he  is  worked  or  well  exercised  every  day. 
If  possible,  allow  soft  drinking  water.  Hay 
fed  should  be  free  from  mold.  Alfalfa 
bay  might  aggravate  the  coud/ition.  Two 
or  three  times  a  week  give  a  dram  of 
powdered  saltpeter  in  the  drinking  water. 
Feed  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  freely  act¬ 
ing.  a.  s.  A. 

Mammitis. 

I  would  like  some  advice  concerning  one 
of  my  cows.  She  came  fresh  last  May,  and 
was  very  sick  with  what  the  doctor  called 
mammitis.  She  lost  one  of  her  forward 
quarters,  and  keeps  having  something  like 
boils  on  the  same  quarter,  and  matter  is 
running  all  the  time.  It  is  hard  add  seems 
to  be  spreaddng  to  the  hind  quarter.  Just 
now  there  is  a  hole  in  the  udder.  a.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

The  udder  is  hopelessly  diseased,  and  it 
may  be  with  tuberculosis.  More  probably 
the  affected  quarter  is  partially  gangrenous 
and  trying  to  slough  out.  Bathe  it  with 
a  two  per  cent  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  twice  daily  and  inject  some  of 
the  solution  into  discharging  or  open  places. 
Each  other  day  rub  in  a  little  mercurial 
ointment.  Possibly  the  cow  may  do  to 
fatten  off,  but  she  is  ruined  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses.  a.  s.  A. 


Champion  Pigs. — I  have  English  York¬ 
shire  pigs  farrowed  Septemebor  9,  1909.  At 
nine  weeks  of  age  the  boar  weighed  68 
pounds.  Of  two  females,  one  weighed  45 
pounds,  the  other  47.  linden  farm. 

Massachusetts. 


Name  over  the  farmers  you  know 
that  own  good  gasoline  engines. 
Aren’t  they  the  prosperous  (progressive) 
men  in  your  neighborhood?  Aren’t  they  the 
men  who  are  making  a  success  of  farming? 
Haven’t  they  good  bank  accounts?  Don’t  you 
think  they  are  able  to  point  the  way  to  success  ? 

The  Waterloo  Boy  GengiLneE 

Is  the  Best  of  All  Good  Engines 

Ask  any  of  your  neighbors  who  own  one.  Find  oat  if  we  tell  what  is  so 
when  we  say  that  the  Waterloo  Boy  will  do  more  work  than  two  hired 
hands;  that  it  will  savo  you  time,  labor  and  money  every  day;  that  it  will 
make  enough  money  for  you  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  year:  that  it  is  the  most 
durable,  economical,  efficient  engine  made,  and  the  simplest  to  operate. 

Why  don’t  you  follow  the  way  these  other  men  have  taken  and  enjoy  the 
same  measure  of  prosperity  ? 

We  will  send  yon  a  Waterloo 
Boy  for  a  real  30=day  free  trial 
on  your  farm  doing  your  own 
work.  We  will  Rive  yon  a  S-year 
guarantee.  We  let  you  be  the 
sole  judge  of  whether  oi  not  it  will 
pay  you  to  keep  it.  If  you  think 
not,  send  '  back.  We  will  pay 
the  freight  both  ways  and  re¬ 
turn  your  money. 

Write  today  for  onr  catalogue 
and  free  trial  request  blank. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

184  W.  Third  Ave.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  b,7„,fSus.s2 


a 
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SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  .desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shcllers,  corn  huskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 


GAMP  &  TRAIL 


A  NEW  16-32  PAGE 
W  EEK LY 
DEVOTED  TO  HUNTING 


and  Allied  Topics.  Sample  5  Cts.  Yearly  31.50. 

A.  R.  HARDING  PUB.  CO.,  Box  509.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Skunk,  Mink,  Raccoon,  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in  New 
York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship  to. 

Do  You  Want  To  Know 

‘HOW  TO  GET  MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  RAW  FURS?” 

Write  and  ask  for  my  price  list 
—It’s  Free— 

F.  N.  MONJO,  TgE,8F^t^.Hr?: 

NO  MAN  IS  DISAPPOINTED  "SET 

RAW  FURS 

Don’t  yon  want  that  satisfaction  7 
Ship  us  yonr  FUKS:  We  pay  the  express;  also  the 
HIGHEST  PRICES.  There  is  a  reason  for  it, 
Raw  Furs,  Hides.  “Wool,  Gias eng. 


Sent  Free. 


Unitarian  Sermons.  Apply  to 
2  Court  Street,  Plymouth.  Mass. 


WD  Rock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
■  I  ■  heavy  layers,  $3  to  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys 

Stamp.  Mbs.  Harriet  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 


LA  It  4  J  K  PEKIN  I)P('KS,  Wh.Wyandotta  ami  W.  R..cl;,  Cockerels 
and  Toulouse  Geese  for  sale.  E.  Schicber,  Bury  rtts,  O. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1S75.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  ami  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  FKOHUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
ami  I  lot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
Solicited.  34  As  30  Little  ltJtli  St..  New  Vurk- 


O  LEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork.  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


To  a  Desirable  Fruit  Grower  S’D/  fi® 

verybenefleial  to  all  asthmatic  or  catarrhal  condi¬ 
tions!  favorableopportunity  to  take  charge  of  about 
1.00(1  citrus  trees  in  extreme  South  Florida  is  offered. 
Address,  With  reference.  I..,  care  of  Rural  New  Yorker. 


I  7  R  A  P  REQ- ' Good  14-room  house;  three  barns; 
I  ID  HUntO  hen  house;  hog  house;  plenty 
fruit;  good  roads;  K.  F.  J).;  telephone;  Uq  miles  to 
village.  $2,500,  half  cash,  balance  time  HALL’S 
FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. 


200- Acre  Stock  Farm  $2000. 

Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  after  a  personal  inspection  recently  said  that 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  farm  land  is  fully  as  good 
as  western  land  which  sells  for  $125  to  $200  per 
acre;  this  big  Madison  County  farm  is  better  than 
the  average  and  it  is  yours  for  less  than  $8  an  acre 
with  set  of  buildings  thrown  in;  100  acres  in  fields, 
pasture  for  50  cows,  60  acres  of  wood,  only  1%  miles 
to  railroad  station;  12-room  house,  piazza,  good 
outbuildings;  to  close  immediately  only  $2000,  easy 
terms;  see  page  141,  “Stront’s  Farm  Buyers'  Guide 
No.  28, ’’for  traveling  instructions,  copy  free.  E.  A. 
ST  ROUT  CO.,  Desk  1099,  47  w.  34th  St.,  New  York. 


Ul  A  MTP  n~MAJS  wh0  understands  the  growing 
IV  nil  I  LU  of  Celery,  Lettuce  and  Onions,  lor 
market,  to  take  25  acres  good  muck  land  on  shares. 
No  capital  required.  Land  well  drained  and  near 
railroad.  Address  TRANQUILLITY  FARMS, 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  money  on  this  Year's  catch  by  sending  it  to  us. 

We  Pay  Hiahest  Prices,  and  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Returns. 

Shipments  held  separate  on  request.  We  pay  all 
express  charges  and  charge  no  commission. 

Get  our  price-list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Let 
us  keep  you  posted.  All  sent  free  upon  request. 
A  postal  brings  them.  Write  today. 

References:  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 


J.  S.  GKAUMAN  &  CO., 

290  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Write  for  our  price  list.  Dept.  A. 


STRUCK-CHAITIN  CO. 

I>ej)t.  F,  8  E.  12th  St.,  New  York. 


SHIP  YOUR  RAW  FURS 


WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 


by  Express  to  H.  A.  SC1IOENEN,  Raw  I'ur  Dealer,  Dept.  D, 
191-123  Mlekig&u  Street,  Chieogo,  111.  We  are  paying  the 
following  prices  for  Skunk  :  12  3  4 

Minn.,  N.  &  S.  Dak. . $4.00  S&00  $2.00  S1.00 

Wis.,  Ia.  &  Neb. .  3.50  2:50  1.75  1.00 

No.  Ohio,  Ind.,  Ills.  &  Mo.  -  -  -  3.50  2.50  1.75  .75 

Cent.  O.,  Iud.,  Ills.  &  Kans.  -  -  3.26  2.25  1.25  .  60 

So.  Ohio,  lnd..  Ills.  &  Mo.  -  -  -  3.00  2.00  1.25  .50 

Mich.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  &  Eastern  3.60  2.60  1.25  .60 

M.  Rats  and  Mink  bring  high  prices.  Send  for  list  for 
other  furs.  Reference,  Cent.  Nat’l  Bank  and  Foreman 
Bros.  Banking  Co.,  Chicago.  We  pay  all  Express  Charges. 


WE  TAN 

Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  We  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves,  etc.,  from  skins  sent 
us  to  be  tanned.  We  gnarantee  everything  we  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1191 


and  also  give  you  a  share  in  the  profit  we  make 
when  we  resell. 

Our  new  Profit-Sharing  Plan  makes  Kami  returns 
larger  than  you  would  get  elsewhere.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  guaranteed  by  our  20  years  of  fur  buying. 
Express  charges  paid  and  settlements  made  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  today  for  Price  List  and  Profit- 
Sharing  Plan. 

KANN  &  COMPANY, 

41  East  10th  Street,  New  York, 


RAW  FURS 

E  WANTED 

\WE  pay  express  charges  and  guar- 
1  ”  antee  satisfactory  and  prompt 
,  returns.  Send  us  trial  shipment.  Will 
hold  shipments  separate  if  requested. 

Milton  Schreiber  &  Co. 

RAW  FURS 

DIPT.  B. 


noo 


THE  RURA.L  NEW-YORKER 


December  18,  1909. 


Just  Figure  This  Out: 

c- 

o 

Last  Year,  on  f  Small  Egg-Farm, 
1953  Hens  M:  f  ie  for  the  Owners 

A  Clear  Pro??  t  of  $ 6.41  Each. 

Read  the  Whole  Story  Below. 


IN  1905  two  men  named  Corning,  father  and  son,  were  looking  for  a 
paying  business  for  men  in  rather  poor  health.  Although  they  had  no 
experience  in  that  line  they  decided  to  raise  eggs.  They  took  a  piece 
of  ground  in  New  Jersey,  and  began  with  thirty  hens. 

Last  year  those  two  men  had  1953  hens,  and  made  a  clear  profit  of 
over  Twelve  Thousand  Dollars. 


The 


Corning;  Eg;g;-Book 


(entitled  “$6.41  Per  Hen  Per  Year ”)  tells  HOW  these  two  men  did  it.  NOT  theories,  but  facts;  not 
air-castles,  not  expectations,  but  methods,  tested  and  proved  by  experience.  It  tells  how  they  found  a 
market  eager  to  get  choice  eggs  at  high  prices.  It  tells  how  they  learned  to  meet  that  demand  with  an 
unfailing  supply,  in  winter  as  in  summer.  It  tells  of  their  problems  and  failures,  and  how  they  overcame 
them  and  won  SUCCESS.  And  it  gives  beginners  just  the  help  they  need  to  make  money  in  this  unlimited 
field.  Your  chances  of  success  are  far  better  than  theirs,  for  you  have  their  experience  to  guide  you.  The 
knowledge  which  cost  the  Comings  thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of  experiment  is  at  your  command  for 
the  price  of  a  dozen  eggs. 

_ Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  CORNING  EGG-BOOK  tells  : - 


The  troubles  of  great  hotels  in  getting  reliable  eggs. 
The  prices  paid  for  CORNING  eggs  throughout  the  year. 
The  number  of  eggs  sold  each  day  through  the  year. 
How  to  get  the  most  eggs  when  other  people  get  none. 
When  to  hatch  chicks  that  are  to  lay  winter  eggs. 

How  to  glow  juicy  broilers  in  nine  weeks. 

How  to  mix  the  food  that  makes  the  most  eggs. 


How  to  prevent  the  drafts  that  kill  chickens. 

How  to  save  97  per  cent,  of  the  young  chicks. 

Why  and  how  they  make  the  hens  scratch  for  food. 
Why  they  send  hens  to  roost  with  full  crops. 

How  to  make  hens  attend  strictly  to  business. 

Why  they  raise  only  sterile  white-shelled  eggs. 
How  to  have  May  chicks  laying  eggs  in  October. 


The  Corning  Egg-Book  is  sold  in  combination  with  the 

in  order  to  increase  its  subscription 
list  to  ONE  MILLION  for  the  coming  year 


FARM  JOURNAL 


Farm  Journal  has  for  thirty  years  conducted  a  poultry  department  known  the  country  over  for  the  ability  of 
its  editors  and  the  value  of  its  contents.  Besides  this  strong  section,  which  of  itself  makes  the  paper  valuable 
to  every  chicken  owner,  its  other  departments  are  ably  conducted  and  widely  quoted.  It  is  the  standard 
monthly  farm  and  home  paper  of  the  country,  with  already  more  than  650,000  subscribers.  It  is  clean, 
bright,  intensely  practical;  boiled  down,  cream,  not  skim-milk.  Its  editors  and  contributors  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  and  can  quit  when  they  have  said  it.  It  is  for  the  gardener,  fruitman,  stockman, 
trucker,  farmer,  villager,  suburbanite,  the  women  folks,  the  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  illustrated  and  well  printed  on  good  paper.  It  has  not  a 
medical  or  trashy  advertisement  in  it.  More  than  half  million  of  its 
subscribers  pay  five  and  ten  years  ahead — a  very  remarkable  fact. 

HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER : 

We  will  send  to  any  address,  postpaid,  The  Corning  Egg-Book  and  the  Farm  Journal  for 
five  years, 


.wwwvwwwwww 

Cut  out  and  send  this  coupon  : 

Farm  Journal, 

1094  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Enclosed  find  $1,  for  which  send 
The  Corning  Egg-Book  and  Farm  Journal 
for  five  years  to 


Cash,  money  order  or  cheek.  And  if  you  send  order  and  money  within  TEN  DAYS,  we  will  also  send 
you  FREE  “  Poor  Richard  Revived,”  a  splendid  48-page  farm  Almanac  for  1910. 

FARM  JOURNAL,  1094  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 


Name. 


P.  O. 


R.  F.  D . State . 

Include  the  Poor  Richard  Almanac  Free. 


Vor..  LXVIII  No.  4026. 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  25,  1909. 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SOUTHERN  OHIO. 
Must  Depend  on  Live  Stock. 

In  Ohio  the  time  of  soil  exploitation  is  about  past; 
there  remain  but  few  tracts  of  timber  that  can  be 
cleared  up,  and  many  farmers  desire  to  maintain  wood 
lots.  Further  development,  then,  must  come  through 
changes  in  the  treatment  of  the  fields  already  under 
cultivation.  In  southern  Ohio  there  is  much  rough 
land,  which,  under  present  economic  conditions,  must 
be  used  for  pasture,  and  for  orchards  in  a  few  cases. 
Until  the  struggle  for  existence  becomes  so  keen  that 
this  rough  land  must  support  a  much  larger  quota  of 
people,  pasturing  is  its  logical  use;  when  conditions 
here  become  'much  as  they  are  in  Japan  to-day,  then 
this  rough  land  will  be  terraced,  carefully  tended, 
fertilized,  and  made  to  yield  sustenance  to  a  numerous 
strong  and  sturdy  people. 

The  land  just  referred 
to  is  distinct  from  the 
cultivated  hills  along  the 
Ohio  River ;  they  are 
within  the  limits  of  the 
glacial  drift,  and  some 
are  gravel  deposits,  while 
others  arc  partly  denud¬ 
ed  ridges  of  rock.  As 
we  get  farther  north  the 
land  becomes  smoother, 
and  more  of  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  of  profitable  cultiva¬ 
tion  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  and  with  modern 
machinery.  Where  farms 
of  100  to  200  acres  are 
in  the  majority,  where 
machinery  does  almost 
all  the  work  on  the 
farms,  and  where  general 
farming  is  the  rule,  it 
goes  without  saying  that 
extensive  rather  than  in¬ 
tensive  describes  our 
plan  of  farming.  Our 
farming  is  probably  up 
to  the  average,  in  some 
cases  above  the  average, 
but  we  are  not  carrying 
out  our  present  plan  of 
farming  as  we  should ; 
there  are  too  many 
washes  in  our  fields  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  unchecked 
from  year  to  year;  there 
are  too  many  clover  failures,  too  little  humus  added 
to  our  soils,  and  too  much  attention  paid  to  getting 
quick  money  from  our  soils  and  not  enough  attention 
devoted  to  their  proper  conservation  for  the  future. 
We  are  successful  with  our  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and 
with  our  live  stock,  but  we  must  do  better  with  our 
clover  and  other  legumes.  Wheat,  Timothy  hay  and 
Orchard  grass  seed  arc  our  principal  cash  crops,  and 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  crops 
remove  lots  of  phosphorus  and  potassium,  and  that 
our  soils  are  just  that  much  poorer  unless  purchased 
chemicals  are  added  to  make  good  the  depletion.  Our 
upland  soils  do  not  need  potassium,  so  phosphorus  is 
the  one  element  that  concerns  us  most,  though  lime 
is  a  close  second,  and  while  nitrogen  is  indispensable 
the  legumes  ought  to  make  the  purchase  of  that 
element  unnecessary.  Timothy  hay,  so  long  as  it  is 
more  profitable  to  sell  than  to  feed,  will  be  sold,  and 
it  will  be  raised  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it 
at  profitable  prices.  Wheat  will  never  be  low  priced 
again;  though  it  may  not  remain  at  the  present  high 
level  the  price  of  wheat  will  stay  up  well,  and  not 


fluctuate  much,  so  that  wheat,  working  so  well  into 
a  corn-wheat-clover  rotation,  being  well  suited  to 
our  soils,  and  needing  the  addition  of  phosphorus, 
mainly,  will  continue  to  be  grown  and  with  larger 
acreage  and  increasing  yields  each  year.  Orchard 
grass,  Timothy  and  clover  seed  are  money  crops  of 
minor  importance,  but  it  is  possible,  as  our  farming 
becomes  better,  that  these  crops  will  be  more  profita¬ 
ble,  and  may  supersede,  in  acreage  and  importance, 
some  of  our  staple  crops.  This  prediction  is  especially 
applicable  to  Orchard  grass  seed,  for  it  is  now 
of  much  importance  locally,  and  the  acreage  is  in¬ 
creasing  yearly. 

Our  live  stock  has  been,  is  and  must  continue  to  be 
the  main  dependence  of  our  farms  and  our  farming. 
Our  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  constitute  a  farm  market 
for  those  bulky  crops  such  as  corn,  corn  fodder,  clover 


hay  and  pasture  grasses,  for  which  there  is  no  profit¬ 
able  market,  and  which  are  not  profitable  to  haul  to 
market,  to  say  nothing  of  robbing  the  soil  of  fertility 
and  humus.  Our  stock  eat  these  crops,  get  fat,  and 
when  sold  carry  from  the  farm  only  the  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen  actually  needed  in  the  make-up  of  the 
body ;  the  larger  part  is  kept  on  the  farm.  Such  a 
policy  is  sound,  and  our  live  stock  interests  will  con¬ 
tinue  important.  Corn,  clover  and  Alfajfa  make  fine 
beef,  pork  and  mutton,  and  such  feeds  are  the  most 
economical  known  for  the  purpose;  so  these  crops 
will  continue  to  be  grown,  with  better  and  better 
success  as  we  advance  into  the  future.  These  changes 
are  changes  of  development  and  are  not  evolutionary 
in  character;  perhaps  there  will  be  more  potatoes 
grown  here,  more  fruits  or  some  other  specialty, 
dairying,  trucking,  etc.,  but  our  live  stock  must  remain 
our  dominant  interest,  and  such  a  condition  must 
continue  up  to  the  time  when  the  inevitable  decrease 
in  the  size  of  our  farms  or  the  adoption  of  a  different 
tenant  system  makes  live  stock  farming  decidedly 
unprofitable. 


There  will  be  more  pure-bred  and  high-grade  stock 
on  our  farms  in  the  future,  more  dairies,  undoubtedly, 
and,  of  course,  better  farming,  and  less  waste  land. 
Some  land  will  be  set  to  timber,  but  unless  the  income 
from  timber  tracts  warrants  their  existence  they  will 
give  way  to  more  profitable  crops  and  the  problem  of 
conserving  rainfall  is  not  pertinent  with  us,  for  a 
tile-drained  field  covered  with  a  crop  or  pasture  is 
equal  to  a  forest  in  most  respects,  the  greater  shade 
being  the  only  advantage  in  favor  of  the  forest.  As 
time  goes  on  and  the  struggle  for  existence  becomes 
keener,  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  population,  the 
unessential  must  give  way  to  the  essential,  and  the 
essential  is  not  that  which  pleases  the  aesthetic  senses, 
but  which  feeds  the  inner  man,  in  other  words,  the 
race  must  be  fed  whether  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  be  pandered  to  or  not.  For  instance,  the 

bare  hillside  will  be  made 
fertile  and  productive, 
not  to  please  the  eye,  but 
because  food  is  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  largely  increased 
population. 

We  must  do  more  and 
better  tile  drainage; 
many  of  our  upland 
fields  and  even  some  of 
our  hillsides  will  repay 
us  for  artificial  drainage. 
We  must  do  better  and 
deeper  plowing,  some 
subsoiling,  maybe,  and 
we  will  come  to  use  lime 
more  and  more,  as  we 
arc  coming  to  regard 
lime  less  as  a  soil  stimu¬ 
lant  and  more  as  a  plant 
food  and  a  corrector  of 
acidity.  Better  drainage, 
better  plowing,  lime, 
more  and  larger  legumi¬ 
nous  crops,  bigger  yields 
of  the  staples,  and  more 
and  better  live  stock. 
Better  country  homes, 
better  schools,  better  ed¬ 
ucation  for  the  farmers’ 
children  and  a  building 
up  of  rural  society  in 
both  church  and  home. 
Let  your  mind  picture 
these  things  for  you,  and 
all  they  mean,  and  you 
have  before  you  the  future  of  our  farms. 

Highland  Co.,  Ohio.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

FERTILIZING  VALUE  OF  PEAS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  an  interesting  editorial 
in  your  paper  concerning  pea  growing  as  a  soil  im¬ 
prover  for  the  East.  This  method  of  renovating  the 
soils  has  appealed  to  me  as  being  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  it  has  received  in  the  past,  and  some 
of  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  out  in  this  State 
might  be  of  interest  to  you.  Of  course  we  do  not 
expect  people  of  the  East  to  believe  more  than  half 
that  we  say,  but  if  they  care  to  look  for  proof  we 
shall  be  glad  to  show  them  if  they  will  come  here. 

Our  San  Luis  Valley  has  been  noted  for  several 
years  for  its  pea-fed  hogs.  The  peas  there  have  been 
almost  without  exception  the  so-called  Canada  peas 
or  Mexican  peas,  that  is,  the  field  or  stock  varieties. 
These  are  used  entirely  for  stock  feeding.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  valley  has  been 
from  this  crop,  the  rotation  being  grain,  peas  and 
potatoes.  So  far  their  soil  is  as  good  as  if  not  better 
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than,  when  they  began  growing  this  crop.  Longmont, 
Colorado  is  now  noted  for  its  industry  of  canning 
peas.  Mr.  Empson  of  that  place  started  in  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  small  way,  and  the  development  of  the 
industry  reads  like  a  romance.  Preceding  the  canning 
industry  at  Longmont,  Alfalfa  and  grain  were  the 
principal  crops.  At  that  time  comparatively  little 
Alfalfa  was  grown.  The  wheat  yield  at  that  time 
became  reduced  to  from  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 
After  the  canning  industry  reached  proportions  where 
the  land  was  rotated  with  peas,  the  wheat  yield 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Prof.  Cottrell  of  this 
institution  saw  fit  to  take  notes  as  to  the  yield  in 
that  district.  This  was  in  1907.  He  found  upon 
investigation  that  the  wheat  yield  had  risen  so-  that 
the  lowest  in  the  district  was  50  bushels  per  acre  on 
a  160-acre  field,  with  a  maximum  yield  of  78  bushels 
on  a  40-acre  field.  Of  course  this  was  a  particularly 
good  year,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  average  yield 
each  year  is  now  two  or  three  times  what  it  was 
previous  to  growing  peas.  The  past  two  years  the 
Greeley  district  and  the  Loveland  district  have  taken 
up  the  industry,  and  each  has  a  canning  factory.  This 
year  one  of  the  most  reliable  men  in  the  district  told 
me  that  his  gross  income  per  acre  in  his  pea  field  was 
$60,  with  a  cost  of  $10  or  $12.  This,  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  soil  which  must  follow,  looks  to  me 
like  a  proposition  worth  thinking  about. 

Colorado.  ,  e.  r.  bennett. 

R.  N.-Y. — Peas,  like  clover  and  Alfalfa,  take  nitro¬ 
gen  out  of  the  air.  When  the  peas  are  fed  to  hogs 
on  the  ground  there  is  a  gain  in  nitrogen,  and  the 
hogs  give  the  soil  “good  culture.”  On  many  soils  the 
first  element  of  plant  food  to  run  short  is  available 
nitrogen.  A  crop  of  peas  or  clover  will  provide  this, 
and  the  result  is  a  great  crop.  This  power  of  the  peas 
to  help  the  soil  is  one  reason  why  we  like  to  sow 
Canada  peas  with  the  oats  as  a  Spring  forage  crop. 
When  this  combination  is  cut  and  cured  for  hay  we 
get  more  fodder  and  leave  the  soil  better  than  if 
the  oats  were  seeded  alone.  We  are  often  asked  if 
clover  can  be  seeded  with  the  oats  and  peas,  so  as 
to  be  sure  of  a  “catch.”  Mr.  J.  Grant  Morse  writes 
this : 

We  find  that  the  peas  and  oats  can  be  safely  sown 
with  the  grass  seed  in  the  Spring,  provided  the  ground 
is  not  too  rich,  and  not  too  many  peas  and  oats  are 
sown.  I  think  it  is  preferable  to  top-dress  the  seeding 
in  the  early  Fall,  just  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  peas  and 
oats  is  removed.  Of  course,  if  t lie  ground  is  too  rich 
and  the  crop  is  too  thick,  it  will  go  down  and  smother 
the  young  grass.  A  good  many  farmers  around  here 
raise  peas  for  the  canning  factory.  The  peas  are  cut 
with  a  mowing  machine,  and  taken,  vines  and  all.  to 
the  factory.  These  men  say  that  they  get  the  best  seeding 
from  sowing  with  the  peas  that  are  cut  early  in  July, 
for  the  young  grass  gets  such  a  fine  start  before  frost. 


THAT  SUBSTITUTED  TREE  CASE. 
At  the  Mercy  of  a  Nurseryman. 


We  have  twice  referred  to  a  case  of  nursery  tree 
substitution  which  was  brought  into  court.  A  peach 
grower  ordered  3,500  peach  trees  from  a  nurseryman, 
signing  a  printed  order  which  contained  the  following 
in  small  type : 

“Any  stock  which  does  not  prove  to  be  true  to  name 
as  labelled  is  to  be  replaced  free  or  purchase  price 
refunded,  and  all  stock  to  be  delivered  in  a  thrifty 
and  healthy  condition 

When  the  trees  came  in  bearing  it  was  found  that 
over  2,700  of  them  were  not  true  to  name  as  follows: 

Varieties.  N 

Oldmixon  . 

Susquehanna  . 

Bed  Cheek  Mclocoton . 

Late  Crawford . 

Beer’s  Smock . 

Elberta  . 

3,500  763 

A  few  of  these  substituted  trees  were  “naturals,” 
never  having  been  budded  at  all.  Others  were  Early 
Crawford  and  Captain  Eads. 

The  nurseryman  was  sued  for  $13,000  damages,  and 
the  farmer’s  lawyer,  after  proving  the  substitution, 
started  in  to  prove  damages  for  loss  of  time  and  de¬ 
crease  in  value  of  land.  The  trial  judge  stopped  this 
testimony  and  excluded  it.  He  finally  ruled  as 


rdered. 

No.  delivered. 

Loss. 

500 

0 

500 

500 

0 

500 

500 

57 

443 

1 .000 

139 

861 

500 

87 

413 

500 

480 

20 

3,500 

763 

2.737 

follows : 

“Under  the  language  of  the  contract  the  measure 
of  damage  or  the  recovery  is  limited  to  the  purchase 
price  of  the  trees.  I  ivill  direct  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  $236.38.” 

He  thus  decided  that  the  disclaimer  printed  above 
held  good,  and  that  all  the  nursery  firm  was  required 
to  do  was  to  replace  the  trees  at  cost ! 

The  case  was  appealed,  and  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  reversed  this  decision  unani¬ 
mously.  The  following  quotation  from  the  opinion 
by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  gives  the  reasons  for  this  re¬ 
versal  : 

The  question  presented  is  purely  one  of  construction. 
We  are  to  discover  the  intention  of  the  parties  from  the 
words  of  the  contract,  and  any  uncertainty  or  ambiguity 
is  to  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  It  is  par- 
f icularlv  just  to  apply  that  rule  to  contracts  obtained, 
as  wo  all’  know  this  class  of  contracts  usually  are  ob¬ 
tained.  An  agent  secures  an  order,  and  then  submits  to 
(he  purchaser  a  printed  contract  which  the  latter  signs 
withou*-  <  rilical.  often  no  doubt  without  any,  examina¬ 
tion.  To  ibis  case,  the  vendee  could  not  know  until  after 
he  had  made  a  large  investment  whether  the  vendor  had 


performed  its  contract,  while  the  latter  had  no  excuse 
whatever  for  not  performing.  It  knew  with  what  va¬ 
rieties  the  young  trees  were  budded,  if  at  all.  and  it  had 
only  to  see  that  they  were  properly  labeled.  Of  course, 
in  a  large  nursery,  mistakes  might  occur.  .  .  .It 
was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  out  of  a  large  order 
of  3,500  trees  of  six  different  varieties  there  would  be 
some  trees  which  did  not  conform  to  the  label.  In  this 
case,  there  was  a  total  failure  to  deliver  three  of  the 
kinds  ordered,  a  practical  failure  to  deliver  two  other 
kinds,  and  a  substantial  delivery  only  of  one  kind.  500 
out  of  3,500  ordered.  Was  that  the  kind  of  breach  which 
the  above  quoted  stipulation  was  intended  to  provide  for, 
or  did  the  parties  have  in  mind  substantial  performance 
of  the  contract  with  such  mistakes  and  omissions  as 
were  likely,  if  not  bound,  to  occur?  I  think  the  language 
used  may  he  construed  to  apply  to  the  latter  supposition.. 
Otherwise  the  plaintiff  contracted  to  place  himself  at" 
the  mercy  of  the  defendant,  and  ihc  courts  will  not  adopt 
a  construction  having  that  effect  unless  compelled  to  do 
so  by  the  language  used.  .  .  .  But,  as  already  pointed 

out,  the  defendant  can,  by  taking  proper  pains,  sub¬ 
stantially  deliver  what  it  sells:  and  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  purchase  3,500 
peach  trees  and  agree  that  he  would  be  content  with  the 
return  of  the  purchase  price  if  it  should  turn  out,  after 
three  or  four  years  of  culture,  that  they  were  substan¬ 
tially  all  worthless  and  not  what  he  ordered.  It  is 
pertinent  to  observe,  as  the  learned  counsel  for  the  ap¬ 
pellant  points  out.  that  the  failure  to  deliver  the  thing 
sold  is  a  breach  of  the  contract,  not  merely  a  breach  of 
warranty  collateral  to  it.  ...  I  think  the  stipula¬ 
tion  in  question  should  be  construed  as  referring  only  to 
such  mistakes  and  omissions  as  were  within  the  eontem- 
plation  of  the  parties,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  condition 
precedent,  that  the  defendant  should  at  least  substantially 
perform  its  contract  .  .  .  substantial  performance  is 

an  implied  condition  precedent  and  need  not  be  expressed. 

.  .  .  The  language  “any  stock  which  does  not  prove 

true  to  name”  may  well  be  construed  to  mean  any  stock 
out  of  the  delivery  contemplaied.  i.  e.,  a  substantial  de¬ 
livery  of  the  stock  ordered.  Indeed,  tin1  stipulation  is 
so  phrased  as  to  make  an  ordinary  layman  think  that 
it  was  intended  for  his  benefit,  that,  whereas  he  could 
only  expect  or  require  substantial  performance  of  such  a 
contract,  vet  the  vendor  agreed  to  correct  or  make  good 
by  refunding  the  purchase  price  any  mistake,  however 
trivial.  Verv  likely  few  intending  purchasers  of  nursery 
stock  would  knowingly  sign  contracts  which  unmistakably 
limited  the  damages  for  a  practical  failure  of  performance 
to  the  purchase  price :  and  if  the  courts  are  to  suffer  the 
unwary  to  be  caught  by  contracts  prepared  and  submitted  as 
this  was.  it  should  be  only  when  they  have  their  own 
carelessness  to  blame,  i.  e.,  when  the  language  of  the 
contract  is  unmistakable. 

NITROGEN  TAKEN  FROM  THE  AIR. 
Cyanamide  or  Nitrolime. 

Last  week  we  described  one  new  process  of  taking 
nitrogen  out  of  the  air  as  plant  food.  From  its  nature 
and  habits  nitrogen  is  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
the  most  expensive  of  the  elements  needed  to  feed 
our  plants.  We  plan  to  go  over  the  various  forms 
in  which  nitrogen  is  found,  and  try  to  explain  their 
uses  and  value.  Pure  nitrogen  is  an  elusive  gas — 
that  is,  always  trying  to  escape  into  the  air.  It  is 
this  character  which  gives  most  of  the  force  to  ex¬ 
plosives.  As  shown  last  week,  what  we  call  the 
air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
All  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  or  in  organic  compounds — 
such  as  plants  or  animals — came  originally  out  of  the 
air.  and  this  nitrogen  was  changed  in  form  by  uniting 
with  other  substances  before  plants  could  use  it. 
We  have  seen  how  the  electrical  discharge  of  a  thun¬ 
derstorm  may,  to  a  slight  extent,  change  the  mechani¬ 
cal  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  air  to  a 
chemical  one.  The  process  described  last  week  may 
be  called  an  imitation  of  a  lightning  flash.  Here  is 
another  description  of  the  process — taken  from  the 
“Boston  Herald 

We  enter  first  the  oven  house,  a  large  building  con¬ 
taining  three  large  electrical  furnaces  and  all  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  apparatus  for  controlling  them.  A  tremen¬ 
dous  current  of  several  hundred  kilowatts  and  an  electro 
motive  force  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  volts  enters 
each  oven  and  there,  by  means  of  powerful  electro  mag¬ 
nets,  forms  an  arc  whose  flame  is  fully  a  yard  in  diameter. 
This  really  makes  a  big  arc  lamp,  with  a  magnet  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  flame  to  draw  it  out.  Air,  ordinary 
atmospheric  air,  is  blown  through  this  great  arc  lamp 
bv  means  of  electric  fans,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  flame, 
computed  at  2.500°  to  3,000°  centigrade  (from  4,500°  to 
5,400°  Fahrenheit),  its  nitrogen  is  oxidized,  burned.  The 
oxide  of  nitrogen  so  produced  is  the  gas  which  is  at  the 
base  of  the  whole  process.  It  is  the  main  product  on 
which  the  rest  of  the  works  operates.  The  current  which 
supplies  the  great  arc  lamps  is  carried  in  through  copper 
electrodes,  or  terminals,  similar  to  those  we  see  in  the 
arc  lamps  of  the  street.  These  copper  electrodes  are  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  hollow  and  are 
kept  from  melting  bv  a  stream  of  cold  water  which  flows 
through  them  all  the  time.  The  water  is  hot  when  it 
leaves  the  electrodes  after  passing  but  a  short  distance 
at  considerable  pressure.  The  flame  roars  like  a  herd  of 
lions,  but  comparatively  little  sound  is  heard,  as  the 
ovens  are  thick  walled  with  iron  and  fire-proof  stone. 
The  gas  produced  in  the  ovens  by  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  flame  has  a  temperature  of  7,000°  centi¬ 
grade  (12,000°  Fahrenheit).  This  heat  is  utilized  in 
the  plant  by  sending  the  gas  from  the  ovens  through 
large  conduits  into  the  firebox,  so  to  speak,  of  a  battery 
of  boilers.  These  in  turn  furnish  all  the  steam  and 
hot  water  needed  in  the  works. 

As  we  saw  last  week,  this  nitrogen,  when  combined 
with  lime,  gives  a  substance  containing  about  13  per 
cent. 

Another  German  process  turns  out  a  substance 
known  as  “cyanamide.”  Those  who  have  examined 
a  plant  for  making  acetylene  gas  know  that  calcium 
carbide  is  used  in  water.  It  was  found  that  this  car¬ 
bide  at  moderate  temperatures  will  combine  with 
nitrogen  gas.  In  the  manufacture  the  crushed  carbide 
is  heated  in  iron  tubes  and  the  nitrogen,  obtained, 
by  passing  air  over  red-hot  copper,  is  driven  through 
the  tube.  The  result  is  a  substance  containing  20 
per  cent  of  free  lime.  It  is  a  very  light  and  fine  dark- 
gray  dust,  disagreeable  to  handle  alone.  Experiments 
have  shown  it  equal  to  sulphate  of  ammonia.  In  some 
soils  it  gives  better  results  than  the  sulphates,  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  lime  it  contains.  When  first 
put  on  the  soil  it  gives  off  gases  which  injure  the 
germinating  seeds.  When  applied  alone  it  should  lie 
used  a  week  at  least  before  the  seeds  are  sown.  In 
some  cases  the  “cyanamide”  is  mixed  with  acid  phos¬ 


phate  before  using.  This  makes  it  easier  to  handle, 
and  overcomes  the  poisonous  features.  These  two 
new  methods  of  taking  nitrogen  direct  from  the  air 
will  in  time  add  to  the  market  supply  and  nrobably 
affect  the  price.  At  present  not  enough  of  the  “cyana- 
mide”  or  nitrate  of  lime  are  made  to  make  much 
difference.  Let  us  next  take  up  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  soda  and  other  forms  of  nitrogen  which 
we  buy  or  obtain  on  our  farms. 

CORN  FODDER  VS.  CORN  STOVER. 

The  traveler  coming  down  the  Atlantic  coast  country 
through  the  Delaware- Maryland  Peninsula  at  this 
time  of  the  year  finds  in  the  upper  part  of  Delaware 
all  the  corn  cut  and  shocked,  but  as  he  gets  further 
south  he  finds  less  and  less  of  tin's  cutting  and  shock¬ 
ing,  but  these  fields  like  the  picture  Fig.  594,  where 
the  blades  below  the  ear  have  been  stripped  by  hand 
and  bound  in  bundles,  and  the  tops  cut,  and  generally 
the  whole  stacked  in  large  stacks  about  the  field. 
The  Northern  farmer  wonders  why  this  practice, 
which  to  him  seems  so  laborious,  should  be  followed. 
Doubtless  the  practice  grew  out  of  the  neglect  of  the 
grasses,  and  little  hay  being  made,  the  farmer  needs 
to  save  in  the  best  condition  the  forage  from  the  corn 
plant.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fodder  saved  in 
this  way  is  far  better  as  feed  than  the  cut-down  stover. 
But  to  save  the  fodder  in  the  best  condition  the  leaves 
are  stripped  and  the  tops  cut  before  the  leaves  have 
finished  doing  what  they  would  for  the  maturity  of 
the  corn  grain.  It  has  been  shown  by  repeated  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Southern  stations  that  cutting  the 
tops  and  stripping  the  lower  leaves  from  the  corn  cuts 
the  corn  crop  just  about  to  the  value  of  the  fodder 
saved,  as  compared  with  cutting  at  the  ground  and 
shocking  to  cure.  The  adherents  of  the  Southern 
practice  are  perfectly  willing  to  lose  the  grain  for  the 
sake  of  the  well-cured  fodder,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  corn  can  be  gathered  from  the  standing  stalks  by 
men  walking  through  the  fields  and  keeping  warm, 
instead  of  freezing  over  a  corn  shock,  and  in  fact  can 
hardly  be  convinced  that  there  is  any  loss  of  corn. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  coast  region  in  North  Carolina 
and  southward,  there  is  a  real  and  substantial  reason 
for  the  topping  and  stripping.  The  humid  climate 
makes  it  difficult  to  cure  the  cut-down  corn  in  good 
condition.  A  very  intelligent  Scotch  farmer  who  has 
settled  in  North  Carolina  wrote  me  some  time  ago 
that  he  was  puzzled  over  his  corn  crop.  He  would  like 
to  follow  the  practice  of  cutting  down  the  corn  and 
curing  in  shocks,  but  he  finds  that  corn  treated  in  that 
way  in  his  humid  climate  will  rot  three  years  out  of 
five.  So  far  as  the  actual  labor  is  concerned,  I  would 
rather  strip  blades  and  cut  tops  than  to  cut  and  shock 
the  whole  corn  plant,  and  I  speak  from  experience, 
for  I  have  done  both.  Cutting  and  shocking  corn  and 
tying  the  tops  of  the  shocks  as  they  should  be,  is  hard 
work.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  the 
feed  saved  by  stripping  and  topping  over  that  made 
from  the  whole  stover,  and  the  stalks  and  husks  can 
be  cut  and  hauled  in  after  the  corn  is  gathered,  and 
the  stock  allowed  to  eat  what  they  will  of  the  shucks 
while  the  rest  goes  into  the  absorption  of  the  manure 
liquids.  But  where  a  really  good  and  intelligent 
farmer  finds  that  he  loses  his  corn  three  years  out  of 
five  when  cut  and  shocked,  we  cann  t  blame  him  for 
leaving  the  stalks  standing  for  the  sun  and  W  inter  to 
cure  the  corn  properly.  On  the  uplands  away  from  the 
coast  there  is  not  the  same  danger  of  the  corn  rotting 
when  shocked.  In  every  section  we  find  that  there  are 
practices  that  have  grown  out  of  climatic  conditions, 
and  it  will  not  do  to  tell  farmers  that  their  methods 
are  all  wrong,  because  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
methods  we  have  been  accustomed  to.  I  believe  that 
the  stripped  blades  and  tops  are  worth  more  as  feed 
than  the  whole  cut-down  stover,  for  argue  as  we  may 
about  the  amount  of  feed  in  the  stover,  little  of  the 
stalk  below  the  ear  is  ever  eaten,  even  when  shredded. 
If,  as  experiments  seem  to  show,  there  is  corn  enough 
lost  by  the  topping  and  stripping  to  amount  to  the 
value  of  the  forage  saved,  it  would  seem  that  this 
method  is  labor  thrown  away,  and  that  the  farmer 
should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  saving  the  fodder, 
but  should  have  plenty  of  hay,  and  then  get  what  he 
can  out  of  the  corn  stover.  Tf  I  was  farming  in  the 
humid  coast  country  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  and 
southward,  or  even  in  southeast  Virginia,  I  would  let 
the  corn  stand  till  fully  mature  and  would  then  cut 
and  shock  it,  getting  poorer  forage,  but  better  able 
to  cure  the  corn,  and  would  endeavor  to  have  so  much 
pea-vine  hay  and  other  forage  that  I  would  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  corn  fodder. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  there  are  evidently  two 
sides  to  this  fodder  question.  Here  the  majority  of 
the  farmers  adhere  to  the  stripping  and  topping 
method,  but  I  have  noticed  that  those  who  have  got 
into  cutting  down  their  corn  and  curing  in  shocks, 
are  better  farmers,  and  are  improving  their  lands 
faster  than  those  who  adhere  to  the  old  method.  The 
great  advantage  is  in  clearing  the  field  for  the  sowing 
of  Fall  grain  crops.  It  would  be  well  for  some  of 
the  Southern  stations  to  take  up  this  matter  and  in¬ 
vestigate  thoroughly  the  difference,  not  only  in  the 
corn  crop,  but  in  the  labor  involved  in  both  methods, 
and  the  respective  feeding  value  of  the  forage  obtained 
by  both  practices.  T  believe  the  results  would  sur¬ 
prise  many  who  are  disposed  to  condemn  the  Southern 
farmer.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Maryland. 


1909. 

PRUNING  A  PEACH  TREE. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Maryland  has  sent  us  a  picture 
of  his  young  peach  tree,  see  Fig.  595.  lie  says  this  tree  was 
set  in  December,  1908.  In  the  Spring  of  1909  he  cut 
this  tree  knee-high,  and  all  the  growth  seen  in  the  picture 
was  made  this  season.  How  would  you  trim  this  tree 
next  Spring — that  is,  how  much  would  you  cut  it  back? 
This  man  has  been  advised  to  cut  the  tree  so  as  to 
leave  the  four  limbs  about  one  foot  long  and  cut  off 
everything  else.  If  the  tree  were  yours  and  you  wanted 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  what  would  you  do  to  it  in  the 
way  of  pruning? 

The  tree  certainly  made  a  strong,  fine  growth  for 
one  year,  and  while  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  where  to  cut 
a  tree  without  going  all  around  it,  I  should  from  the 
picture  take  off  that  lower  lopping  branch  towards 
the  man’s  knee,  then  shear  the  entire  top  to  about  a 
level  with  the  man’s  elbow ;  would  prefer  to  cut  a  little 
lower  rather  than  any  higher.  Then, 
of  course,  cut  out  whatever  crowding 
branches  there  are,  leaving  as  evenly 
balanced  head  as  possible.  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  cutting  much  lower  is  that  with 
such  a  vigorous  tree  as  this  it  would 
stimulate  a  lot  of  new  shoots  that 
would  have  to  be  cut  out  next  year, 
unless  one  would  go  in  and  rub  them 
off  when  they  first  got  started  in  the 
Spring.  But  for  general  orchard  hand¬ 
ling  on  a  large  scale,  about  as  I  have 
indicated  is  as  we  do  it,  both  here  and 
in  Georgia.  J.  H.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

What  we  would  do  in  the  way  of 
pruning  two-year-old  peach  trees  if  we 
were  raising  fruit  in  Maryland,  would 
probably  differ  widely  in  detail  from 
the  way  we  do  trim  them  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  There  are,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  general  principles  along  these  lines 
that  may  be  safely  touched  upon,  as 
they  are  plainly  applicable  in  all  peach 
growing  sections.  It  is  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  peach  tree  that  is  left 
without  any  trimming  whatever,  is  about  as  valueless 
as  a  young  colt  that  has  never  been  broken  to  saddle 
or  harness.  It  follows  therefore  that  pruning  is  a 
necessity,  the  only  question  being  how  shall  this  be 
done,  and  to  what  extent  shall  it  be  carried.  Our 
views,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows :  First,  all  things 
considered,  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  prune,  and  this 
leaves  just  one  double-headed  point  in  pruning  to  be 
considered,  the  details  of  which  must  be  worked  out 
in  harmony  with  existing  conditions.  Trees  should 
be  low-headed  and  open-headed.  1  welve  to  14  feet 
is  high  enough.  Reasons  are  obvious.  Higher  trees 
are  more  difficult  to  pick,  and  are  more  exposed  to 
severe  winds  and  consequent  damage  to  tree  and  fruit. 
Start  all  branches  at  least  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  prune  each  year  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth;  or  as  Mr.  Hale  once  expressed 
it,  run  a  lawn  mower  over  the  tops  of  your  trees 
every  Spring.  Branches  less  than  three  feet  from 
the  ground  not  only  make  cultivation  difficult,  but  the 
frliit  will  always  be  inferior  in  size,  flavor  and  color, 
because  of  the  lack  of  sun-kissing,  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  all  fruits,  but  preeminently  so  to  the  peach. 
This  brings  us  to  our  second  point  in  the  double- 
headed  proposition,  viz.,  the  open  head.  Thick  heads 
are  no  more  wanted  in  peach  raising  than  they  are  in 
the  human  family.  Clear  open  heads  are  by  far  better 
in  either  case,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  them 
in  the  peach  orchard.  Would  it  were  so  in  the  other 
case !  How  best  to  prune  to  let  in  the  sunlight  must 
be  determined  wholly  by  the  one  who  has  charge  of 
this  most  important  work,  since  conditions  are  so 
various.  The  best  orchard  we  ever  raised  started  with 
three  branches,  although  we  are  now  inclined  to  think 
four,  or  even  more  branches  are  better,  and  that  these 
should  be  started  one  above  the  other  from  every  side 
of  the  tree,  so  as  to  form  a"  symmetrical  head,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  splitting  down  of  the 
branches  when  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  Whether  this 
is,  or  is  not  the  best  method  of  pruning,  it  is  the 
method  we  are  following,  and  has  thus  far  proved 
fairly  satisfactory  and  remunerative. 

New  Jersey.  .  Stackhouse  &  son. 

The  Marylander  with  the  one-year-old  peach  tree 
may  make  a  mistake  if  he  trims  back  his  peach  tree 
at  all.  My  opinion  is  that  he  will  get  peaches  sooner 
if  he  does  not  trim  it  back,  but  simply  removes  enough 
of  the  wood  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  1910  growth. 
I  do  not  believe  in  shortening  the  limbs  before  the 
tree  comes  into  bearing,  but  I  do  believe  in  selecting 
the  limbs  that  are  to  form  the  tree,  and  trim  so  as  to 
give  them  prominence  and  roorq  to  grow.  I  prefer 
to  trim  trees  as  individual  trees.  If  I  found  a  peach 
tree  that  was  weak-rooted,  stem  slender  and  evidently 
not  able  to  support  the  next  year’s  growth  I  would 
take  off  nearly  everything  except  limbs  that  were  to 
form  the  tree,  and  would  shorten  main  limbs. 

Delaware.  sam’l  h.  derby. 
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The  older  I  get  the  less  I  feel  I  know  about  trim¬ 
ming  a  tree.  I  think  this  man's  advice  to  cut  off  all 
the  limbs  except  four  and  leave  them  about  a  foot 
long  is  pretty  nearly  right,  except  that  they  could  be 
left  IS  inches  or  two  feet  instead  of  one  foot.  I 
would  not  advise  more  than  four  limbs  to  make  the 
framework  of  the  tree.  d.  m.  wertz. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  always  practiced  and  believe  in  pretty 
severe  pruning  for  thrifty  one-year-old  trees,  and  less 
cutting  back  as  the  tree  grows  older.  In  regard  to 
the  tree  in  question  we  should  cut  back  the  main 
branches  to  15  to  18  inches,  and  cut  out  practically  all 
the  small  side  branches ;  possibly  leave  a  bud  on  one 
if  we  felt  we  needed  a  limb  there;  in  fact  trim  to 
make  of  next  season’s  growth  as  perfect  a  top  as 


possible.  Here  our  trees  lean  towards  the  east,  as 
our  Summer  winds  are  westerly,  some  slightly,  others 
more  so  according  to  exposure.  We  have  to  boar 
that  fact  in  mind,  and  trim  some  trees  more  severely 
on  the  east  side  so  as  to  force  a  better  growth  on 
the  other  side.  If  the  left  side  of  tree  (in  picture) 
receives  the  prevailing  winds  we  should  cut  back  the 
side  next  the  man  pretty  hard,  more  so  than  the  other ; 
anyway  that  side  needs  the  hardest  trimming.  A  man 
must  have  some  idea  how  a  tree  grows  to  do  practical 
trimming,  and  I  doubt  if  any  two  men  would  trim  it 
exactly  alike ;  yet  in  a  year  or  two  there  would  be 
little  or  no  difference  in  the  value  of  the  tree  if  fairly 
well  done.  I  have  seen  some  well-shaped  and  profit¬ 
able  trees  where  little  or  no  pruning  was  done.  With¬ 
out  doubt  a  tree  will  stand  closer  pruning  in  Mary¬ 
land  than  in  a  section  near  the  northern  limit  of  peach 
culture.  If  your  inquirer  has  many  trees  to  trim  I 
would  advise  him  to  spend  a  day  among  the  most 


HOW  SHALL  THIS  BE  PRUNED?  Fig.  595. 


successful  growers  in  his  section,  and  sec  how  they 
do  it.  Their  methods  may  not  all  be  alike,  but  it  is 
a  pretty  dull  scholar  who  cannot  pick  up  ideas  enough 
to  more  than  pay  the  cost.  h.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 

The  tree  has  made  too  much  growth  for  one  season, 
and  ought  to  have  been  trimmed  and  cut  back  in  the 
last  part  of  July.  Next  Spring  I  would  trim  to  three 
or  four  limbs,  and  cut  them  back  about  one-half  of 
last  year’s  growth ;  that  will  leave  three  or  four 
branches  about  two  feet  long.  This  will  make  it 
necessary  some  time  in  July,  to  go  over  them,  and  take 
out  the  surplus  branches;  wherever  these  main  limbs 
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have  been  cut  off,  a  lot  of  new  limbs  will  start  up 
near  the  end,  where  they  had  been  cut  off.  Trim  these 
off  to  one  or  two.  The  peach  tree  when  left  too 
much  to  itself  is  inclined  to  be  more  of  a  bush  than 
a  tree.  I  know  of  no  tree  that  will  stand  so  much 
pruning  and  be  a  benefit  to  it.  But  if  you  want 
peaches,  do  not  let  your  trees  form  the  wood-making 
habit  while  young.  Keep  them  growing  slowly,  shape 
them  while  young  and  do  not  allow  them  to  get  top- 
heavy.  When  your  tree  is  three  or  four  years  old  get 
after  them  with  bone  and  potash,  but  don’t  stop  prun¬ 
ing.  Take  out  all  limbs  that  run  too  closely  parallel, 
all  limbs  that  we  call  cross  limbs,  limbs  that  start  in 
one  side  of  tree  and  run  back  through  the  tree  take 
out,  V-shaped  crotches  up  to  the  very  top  of  tree. 
They  will  split,  sooner  or  later,  and  spoil  the  whole 
limb.  Keep  tree  open  in  center,  and 
keep  it  balanced.  Some  people  are  so 
afraid  they  will  cut  off  a  few  buds, 
that  they  never  have  anything  but 
small  peaches,  and  these  trees  do  not 
seem  to  last  as  long  as  those  of  the 
man  who  trims,  and  trims  hard.  Our 
hardest  primer  here,  is  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  peach  grower. 

New  Jersey.  peter  v.  drake. 


UNPROFITABLE  APPLE  DEAL. 

Having  been  a  reader  of1  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  more  than  40  years,  and  es¬ 
teeming  it  as  the  best  journal  of  its 
class,  I  wish  for  the  benefit  of  my  fel¬ 
low  farmers  to  give  an  account  of  a 
transaction  that  did  not  prove  profita¬ 
ble.  I  picked  225  bushels  of  Winter 
apples  for  a  neighbor,  and  not  finding 
a  market  for  them  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  buy  them  and  ship  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  as  I  had  some  experience  in  the 
business  some  years  ago.  I  noticed 
that  the  quotations  were  high  for 
good  fruit,  and  finally  offered  him  60  cents  per 
bushel,  provided  he  would  allow  me  to  sort  and  pack 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  the  New  York  markets. 

I  purchased  new  double-head  barrels,  and  selected  and 
packed  39  barrels,  or  117  bushels.  The  barrels  cost 
35  cents  each,  and  labor,  15  cents;  having  rejected 
108  bushels  as  they  came  from  the  trees,  making  them 
as  I  believe  first  class  except  in  size  of  the  Greenings 
and  Fall  Pippins.  The  varieties  were  mostly  Bald¬ 
win,  Spy,  King  and  Greening.  I  shipped  them 
on  November  17,  to  a  commission  dealer  who  adver¬ 
tises  in  The  R.  N.-Y..  I  received  returns  in  due  time. 
The  fruit  was  sold  at  $2.50  less  freight  and  commis¬ 
sion  ;  the  account  rendered  being  39  barrels  at  $2.50. 
$97.50;  freight  $14.25,  cartage  $2.73,  $16.98;  commis¬ 
sion,  10  per  cent,  $9.75,  $26.73 ;  check  to  balance, 
$70.77.  The  fruit  cost  me  $1.S0  per  barrel  which  it 
was  worth  at  home ;  new  double-head  barrels  35  cents, 
packing  15  cents,  freight  48)4  cents,  commission  25 
cents,  $3.03 ;  making  a  net  loss  of  53  cents  per  barrel, 
or  a  total  of  $20.67. 

The  question  that  naturally  concerns  the  farmer 
is  what  are  first-class  apples  worth  at  the  farm  when 
the  lowest  prices  quoted  in  the  city  are  $2  to  $2.50, 
which  is  the  price  usually  settled  for  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  houses.  It  is  evident  that  40  cents  per  bushel 
would  not  leave  the  shipper  any  margin,  and  it  is  also 
very  clear  to  me  that  $9.75  for  selling  39  barrels  of 
apples  is  25  cents  per  barrel,  which  would  amount  to 
$3  per  day  for  three  days’  labor  and  carfare  besides. 
Still  I  would  not  wish  to  injure  this  particular  house, 
because  they  undoubtedly  did  as  well  by  me  as  any 
other  parties  would  have,  and  it  may  be  some  satis¬ 
faction  to  save  some  other  farmers  from  loss. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  p.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  the  time  of  this  shipment  apples  were 
quoted  in  New  York  at  from  $2  to  $3.50.  A  few  very 
choice  apples  brought  more.  It  seems  that  some  of 
these  apples  were  small.  The  commission  man  named 
has  a  good  reputation,  though  he  does  not  make  a 
specialty  of  handling  fruit.  We  believe  he  got  all  he 
could  for  this  lot  of  apples.  The  consumer  no  doubt 
paid  at  least  $4  per  barrel — probably  more.  As  our 
friend  got  an  average  of  $1.81  net  he  received  about 
40  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  It  will  be  small 
satisfaction  to  realize  that  this  is  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age,  when  he  lost  53  cents  on  every  barrel.  You  will 
see  that  he  got  one  cent  per  barrel  more  than  he  paid, 
while  the  barrel  cost  35  cents  and  the  labor  15.  It 
would  require  a  philosopher  to  conclude  that  the 
exercise  was  worth  the  money,  and  that  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  give  business  to  the  barrel  man.  A.  P.  C. 
paid  too  much  for  the  apples.  Fie  should  have  figured, 
before  he  bought,  on  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
commission.  He  would  then  have  seen  that  the  apples 
would  have  to  bring  at  least  $3.25  in  order  to  cover 
his  trade  with  profit.  The  chances  were  nine  in  10 
that  a  small  lot  of  fruit  sent  in  this  way  would  not 
bring  any  such  price.  As  business  is  now  conducted 
we  doubt  if  anyone  will  nay  $2  a  barrel  in  the  orchard 
unless  he  can  put  them  into  storage  and  hold  them  for 
several  months  as  a  speculation.  This  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  section  where  fruit  growing  is  a  leading 
industry,  and  where  there  are  plenty  of  apples.  A.  P. 
C.  lives  in  a  place  where  orchards  are  small  and 
there  is  no  particular  reputation  for  fruit  growing. 
All  these  things  must  be  considered  in  shipping  apples 
to  New  York.  As  a  rule  the  market  is  better  in 
nearby  towns  and  cities  for  small  lots. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  Question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

I-ARM  GATES. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  an  idea 
for  farm  gates.  The  accompanying  pic¬ 
tures  show  a  style  of  farm  gate  that  I 


perfect  condition  now,  without  any  re¬ 
pairs  other  than  painting  same,  being 
constructed  on  a  direct  balance  with 


nothing  to  wear  only  pivot  and  stone. 
I  think  they  will  last  indefinitely.  I 
have  gates  from  eight  to  24  feet  wide. 

Illinois.  _  i-  L. 

GUM  ON  CHERRY  AND  PLUM  GRAFTS. 

0.  B.,  Talcilma,  Ore. — Some  years  when 
I  graft  or  bud  cherries  or  peaches,  they 
grow  well,  but  the  last  two  years  I  have 
had  trouble  with  the  graft  not  growing. 
The  place  where  I  insert  grafts  or  buds 
begins  to  gum,  and  this  gum  seems  to  be 
the  cause  of  grafts  not  growing.  What 
can  I  do  to  prevent  this  gumming  where 
I  graft  or  bud? 

A\s. — The  cherry  and  peach  often 
exude  a  gum  wherever  a  wound  is 
made  through  the  bark.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  the  cherry,  the  gum  of 
which  is  a  thick  and  hard  substance 
that  boys  often  eat  with  as  much  relish 
as  candy  gumdrops,  as  it  closely  re¬ 
sembles  gum  arabic.  The  cause  of  the 
gumming  after  grafting  in  the  Spring 
is  no  doubt  produced  by  sudden  warm 
or  rainy  spell  of  weather,  which  causes 
the  sap  to  start  with  a  rush,  and  as  it 
is  not  taken  up  through  the  usual  and 
natural  courses,  wherever  the  bark  is 
broken  or  cut  the  sap  pours  out  of  that 
wound,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  air 
forms  into  a  gum.  When  the  tying  ma¬ 
terial  is  left  too  long  around  the  stock, 
where  the  bud  is  inserted,  it  will  cut 
into  the  stock,  and  wi  1  stop  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  sap  and  will  often  form  a 
soft  gummy  substance  around  the  peach 
bud,  and  the  bud  is  drowned.  The  tying 
material  should  always  be  removed  from 
around  the  hud  just  as  soon  as  the  hud 
has  become  united  with  the  stock :  other- 
-wi.se  the  bud  will  be  damaged  by  the 
pressure  and  strangulation,  if  not  by 
gumming  or  drowning.  With  the  peach 
stock  the  tying  material  ‘should  he  re¬ 
moved  in  10  days  after  the  bud  is 
inserted,  if  stocks  are  making  usual 
growth  when  budded.  e.  s.  black. 

NOTES  ON  MAPLE  SYRUP. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
work  on  an  experiment  station,  and  at 
that  particular  station  was  a  professor 
of  agriculture  who  made  some  experi¬ 
ments  I  have  not  seen  in  print.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  quantity  of  bone  charcoal  the 
same  as  used  to  filter  the  syrup  in  the 
process  of  making  granulated  sugar,  and 
filtered  the  hot  maple  syrup.  The  result 
was  the  maple  flavor  was  removed  and 
pure  granulated  sugar  remained.  The 
same  professor  took  a  pressure  gauge 
and  drove  it  into  the  hole  prepared  for 
the  spout;  the  gauge  registered  on  a 
good  sap  day  78  pounds  per  square  inch. 

A  friend  wanted  to  kill  a  large  sugar 
maple,  so  thought  to  kill  it  by  excessive 
tapping.  He  set  37  buckets  on  the  body 
of  the  tree;  each  bucket  had  as  much 


sweet  sap  as  if  it  were  the  only  bucket 
to  the  whole  tree.  It  is  estimated  a  cord 
of  rock  maple  wood  cut  in  Winter  con¬ 
tains  about  100  pounds  of  maple  sugar. 
The  maple  sugar  is  made  the  previous 
Summer  (by  action  of  the  leaves)  and 
deposited  in  the  wood  cells  in  the  outer 
or  sap  wood.  In  the  early  Spring  when 
the  weather  warms  up  enough  to  cause 
the  sap  to  “run/’  the  deep  roots  which 
lie  below  the  frost  through  their  very 
small  rootlets  suck  up  water  from  the 
soil,  and  as  it  flows  through  the  wood 
cells  it  absorbs  or  dissolves  the  maple 
sugar  deposited  the  previous  Summer. 

You  can  strain  this  clear  sap  as  much 
as  you  like,  then  boil  it  10  or  15  minutes, 
and  then  hold  some  of  the  hot  sap  to 
the  light  in  a  glass;  you  will  see  a  large 
number  of  flaky  particles  floating  in  the 
sap.  These  are  coagulated  dirt,  should 
this  stay  in  the  sap,  the  sugar  will  be 
strong,  i.  e.,  have  a  strong  “tang”. 
Pieces  of  tin  hung  on  the  sides  of  the 
evaporator  down  into  the  sap  catch  a 
good  deal  of  floating  scum  or  dirt,  these 
fins  can  be  easily  removed  and  cleaned. 
I  should  favor  an  evaporator  built  with 
one  section  (the  front  one)  set  with  its 
bottom  about  one  inch  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  rest  of  the  evaporator,  with 
a  draw-off  pipe  at  the  bottom,  so  when 
the  sap  has  boiled  about  15  minutes  one 
can  draw  off,  straining  it  into  the  rest 
of  the  evaporator.  A  good  set  of  dam¬ 
pers  to  shut  off  the  heat  while  straining 
would  be  a  good  thing.  F.  w.  G. 

Massachusetts. _ 

SHORT  STORIES. 

Use  of  Oyster  Shells. 

How  can  1  use  barrels  of  oyster  shells 
to  best  advantage  as  fertilizer?  m.  g.  d. 

Verona,  N.  J. 

These  shells  are  useful  for  the  lime 
they  contain.  They  must  he  made  fine  In 
some  way  before  the  lime  can  benefit  crops. 
This  is  done  by  crushing  the  shells  in  a 
mill  or  burning  them.  When  they  are 
completely  burned  they  will  take  up  water 
and  crumble  to  a  fine  powder. 

Top-Dressing  Alfalfa. 

Is  it  advisable  to  top-dress  with  manure 
a  new  field  of  Alfalfa?  This  field  was 
sown  in  August,  and  the  Alfalfa  stands 
six  to  eight  inches  high.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  top-dress  this  when  the  ground 
gets  frozen  so  that  I  can  get  on  it? 

North  Evans,  N.  Y.  F.  m.  f. 

We  should  give  this  Alfalfa  a  thin  coat 
of  tine  manure  after  the  ground  freezes. 
This  will  give  some  protection  and  help 
to  prevent  heaving  out. 

Skunk  Farming  Again. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  skunk  industry?  I  have  thought 
some  of  starting  a  skunk  farm,  hut  would 
like  some  information  before  beginning. 

Lestershire,  N.  Y.  a.  h.  w. 

If  you  take  our  advice,  you  will  forget 
the  thought  at  once.  We  have  had  hundreds 
of  questions  about  skunk  farming,  and 
have  followed  up  many  reports  of  success¬ 
ful  farms.  Not  one  has  ever  been  found. 
If  any  person  can  show  us  a  successful 
experiment  in  keeping  skunks  in  captivity 
we  hereby  ask  him  to  do  so. 

Lime  and  Berry  Fruits. 

In  a  recent  issue  you  say  “keep  lime 
from  strawberries,  as  they  do  best  in  a 
sour  soil.”  Does  the  same  rule  apply  to 
other  berries — such  as  blackberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  gooseberries,  currants  aud  grapes? 

I  intend  to  put  in  about  six  acres  of  small 
fruit  (berries)  and  would  like  to  know 
if  lime  should  be  kept  off  this  field,  w.  b. 

New  York. 

Experience  seem  to  show  that  strawberries 
and  cranberries  do  best  on  an  acid  soil. 
That  is  why  we  do  not  advise  lime  or  wood 
ashes  for  these  crops.  The  bush  fruits  as 
a  rule  do  well  on  a  soil  that  is  neutral 
or  only  slightly  acid,  and  lime  can  be  safely 
used  on  the  ground  where  they  grow. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Michigan. 

Can  you  kindly  inform  me  if  Crimson 
clover  will  do  well  as  far  north  as  Cass 
Co.,  Mich.?  I  have  hesitated  about  sowing 
it,  as  I  supposed  it:  was  a  plant  requiring 
a  warmer  climate,  but  I  notice  some  New 
York  people  reporting  favorably  on  it. 

Penn,  Mich.  F.  E.  s. 

We  doubt  if  Crimson  clover  will  live 
through  your  Winter.  It  will  probably 
start  and  make  a  good  Fall  growth,  but 
Spring  will  find  little  of  it.  Our  own 
Crimson  has  already  made  growth  enough 
to  more  than  pay,  even  if  every  plant  is 
dead  by  Spring.  We  have  often  seeded 
Crimson  clover  and  rye  together.  This 
makes  a  good  combination.  The  rye  gives 
the  clover  some  protection,  and  even  if  the 
clover  is  killed  the  rye  grows  in  Spring. 


Alfalfa  Hay  in  Comparison  With  Timothy. 

Who  can  tell  me  about  the  popularity- 
of  Alfalfa  hay  in  the  city  markets  in  com¬ 
petition  with  Timothy?  W.  H.  J. 

No  doubt  some  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can.  Not  much  Alfalfa  hay  is  sold  in  the 
regular  markets.  We  doubt  if  you  could 
final  a  carload  of  Alfalfa  in  New  York  to¬ 
day.  Most  Eastern  growers  feed  the  Al¬ 
falfa  to  their  own  stock.  We  understand 
that  some  60  carloads  of  surplus  bay  are 
sold  from  around  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  that 
city  stable  keepers,  after  a  fair  trial,  are 
said  to  pay  one  dollar  per  ton  more  for 
good  Alfalfa  than  for  Timothy. 

Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Give  us  a  method  of  keeping  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  We  i-aise  fine  ones,  but  almost  as 
soon  as  dug,  they  begin  to  rot  badly.  K.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

Last  year  a  number  of  growers  told  how 
they  keep  the  sweets.  The  chief  point  is 
to  dry  them  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
keep  them  dry  and  warm.  They  dig  on  a 
bright  day  and  pick  before  the  sun  goes 
down  and  carry  to  the  driest  part  of  the 
house.  In  some  cases  they  are  packed  in 
baskets  and  barrels  and  kept  near  a  heater 
in  the  cellar.  Others  have  a  cupboard  in 
the  kitchen  near  or  over  the  stove ;  simply 
put  the  sweets  in  it.  Others  make  storage 
boxes  in  the  living  room  and  cover  them 
so  as  to  serve  a  seat  or  lounge.  We  have 
eaten  sweets  kept  in  this  way  up  to  June 
that  were  good. 

Salt  on  Manure. 

I  have  purchased  a  large  quantity  of 
horse  manure  from  a  livery  stable,  and 
wish  to  draw  it  home  and  put  it  in  a  big 
heap  until  it  rots.'  Would  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  heap  oc¬ 
casionally?  If  not,  what  would  be  better? 

Carmel,  N.  Y.  t.  F.  k. 

Laud  plaster  or  acid  phosphate  would 
be  as  good  as  the  salt — in  some  respects, 
better.  They  would  act  to  save  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a  gas,  by 
changing  it  to  sulphate  of  ammonia — a 
solid.  The  salt  will  act  dSfferently,  partly 
to  stop  fermentation,  and  to  some  extent 
prevent  the  changes  which  make  the  ma¬ 
nure  more  available.  If  you  prefer  to 
have  this  action  of  salt  it  would  pay  you 
better  to  use  the  German  kainit.  That 
contains  salt  and  also  potash,  which  is 
lacking  in  the  manure. 

Wild  Carrot. 

I  enclose  under  separate  cover  a  weed 
known  as  carrot ;  would  like  to  know  if  this 
is  the  right  name  for  it,  also  whether  it  is 
a  bad  thing  to  have  growing  ou  the  fields 
after  the  hay  is  made.  This  Summer  is  was 
so  dry  the  clover  did  not  grow  after  hay 
was  made,  but  this  weed  made  a  rank 
growth.  Some  farmers  despise  it,  others 
say  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  soil,  I  was  taught 
it  was  a  help  to  the  soil,  as  it  roots  deeper 
aud  dies  during  Winter ;  only  grows  from 
seed.  Should  this  be  mowed  down  before 
the  seed  ripens?  d.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  weed  is  wild  carrot.  Our  own  fields 
were  well  covered  with  it.  It  comes  in 
about  as  D.  P.  describes.  Aside  from  scat¬ 
tering  its  seeds,  we  consider  this  deep-rooted 
plant  a  benefit.  We  have  cut  the  weed 
while  in  late  bloom  and  cured  the  same  as 
hay.  The  horses  were  fond  of  it — several 
old  animals  in  particular.  We  would,  if 
possible,  mow  all  weeds  before  they  seed. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  Fee  guarantee  page  10. 


Plant  a  Hedge 

about  your  home  this  Spring- fences  are  out 
of  date.  A  hedge  will  increase  the  value  of 
your  home  tenfold  over  cost  of  the  stock  for 
planting. 

California  Privet  makes  the  most  attractive 
and  serviceable  hedge.  We  have  acres  of  the 
finest  plants  that  can  be  grown  anywhere. 
Prices  within  reach  of  all.  Write  us  about 
your  needs  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  booklet, 
“How  to  Plant  About  the  Country  Home.” 
If  interested  in  fruit  planting  ask  for  booklet, 
“How  to  Grow  Fruit.”  Illustrated  catalog 
of  the  world’s  largest  nursery— over  2,000 
acres— free. 


OULDS 

RELIABLE 

Farm  Pumps 


insure  for  your  house, 
barn  or  yard  a  conven¬ 
ient  and  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure,  fresh 
water  at  comparative 
ly  small  expense. 

The  fact  that  thou¬ 
sands  are  in  successful 
operation  after  years 
of  constant  service,  is 
strong  proof  of  their 
wearing  qualities. 

We  make  many  differ¬ 
ent  stylos  and  sizes— a 
pump  for  every  purpose.  Avoid  cheap  imita¬ 
tions.  See  that  the  name  “Goulds”  iscaston 
the  pump.  It  guarantees  reliability.  Lotus 
send  you  our  handsomely  illustrated  book— 

“Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

It  covers  completely  the  subjectof  fresh  water 
supply  for  all  purposes  and  how  best  to  obtain 
it.  It  fully  explains  tho  difference  between 
pumps  and  tho  adaptability  of  each  type  to 
varying  conditions.  If  yon  will  explain  your 
situation,  we  will  tell  you  what  is  best  to  do 
in  your  case. 

THE  GOULDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
No.  58  W.  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


SECOND  NANO  SAIL  DUCK 


for  covers  of  any 
size  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  such  as 
protecting  lum¬ 
ber.  garden 
truck,  repairing 
buildings,  farm 
implements, 
always  useful 
about  a  place. 

Write  for 
samples  and 
prices  giving 
size  desired. 

F  r  e  i  g in 
prepaid  and 
shipped  same 
day  order  is 
received. 


California  Privet 

Special  until  December  10th  we  offer  for  cash  with 
order  with  500  or  more. 


2  to  2!4  ft . ®  $22.00  per  1000 

18  to  24  in . @  16.00  per  1000 

12  to  18  in . @  12.00  per  1000 


Cut  back  last  year,  exceptionally  well  branched 
and  rooted. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  WSSB: 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  strong  2-year  roots, 
several  varieties.  Fruit  Tices,  standard  and 
dwarf.  Berry  Plants,  California  Privet,  Ever¬ 
greens;  quality  stock. 

Write  lor  catalog  of  information. 

IJARNES  I5ROS.  NURSERY  (’()„ 

Box  8.  Yalesville,  Conn. 


BookletonCATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres  I  am 
growing  for  telephono  poles.  I  sell  the 
best  tree  pruner  in  tho  world. 

II.  C.  ROGERS.  Rox  11  MEfJIIANTCSBUKG.  OHIO 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  nnd  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS.  Ligouier.  Ind. 


OATS  WANTED. 


White  Russian,  Horse  Mane 
and  Mammoth  Side  Send 
sample.  L.  N.  KELLOGG,  No.  Ferrisburg,  Vt. 


Alfalfa  Uau  U/antorl  —  In  any  quantity,  If  good  quality. 
Alldlld  tidy  YVdlllbU  Address  full  particulars  to 
GKO.  A.  COLEMAN,  South  Rond,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


P 


OTATOES. — Bliss,  Bovee.  Carman, Cobbler, Giant.  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  Ohio,  Hose,  lonln;  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


TRY  KEVITT’S  SYSTEM  1910 


OTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — Reliable  money-making  varieties  at 
O  very  reasonable  prices.  New  1910  illustrated  catalog  Free. 
Address  S.  A.  VI K DIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 

HANDY  BINDER 

IUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
”  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


Cash  For  Skins 

You  get  the  highest  prices  and  the  quickest  returns  when  you  ship 
your  furs  to  Funsten.  Coon,  mink,  skunk,  muskrat,  marten,  fox, 
wolf,  lynx  and  other  furs  are  valuable.  We  receive  and  sell  more 
furs  direct  from  trapping  sections  than  any  house  in  the  world. 
The  biggest  American  and  foreign  buyers  are  represented  at  our 
regular  sales,  which  run  into  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  The  fierce 
competition  among  buyers  at  our  big  sales  enables  us  to  get  higher 
prices  then  anyone  else.  That’s  why  we  can  send  you  the  most 
money  tor  your  furs,  and  send  it  quicker. 

Bag  Money  in  Trapping  Kedrs?meYr«ppingrmit^ 

good  sport  and  pays  big  profits.  We  furnish  trapping  outfits  at  cost.  Traps.  Baits, 
etc.,  that  make  trapping  easy.  Write  today  for  Catalog  C  and  full  particulars. 
We  send  our  New  Trappers'  Guide,  Fur  Market  Reports  and  Shipping  Tags  FLEE. 
Write  for  them  today.  Act  now,  for  this  is  your  big  money-making  opportunity! 

Funsten  Bros.&  Co.,  99  Elm  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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IMPROVING  RUN-DOWN  LAND. 

C.  A.  II.,  Baltimore,  Md. — I  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  i>n  Howard  County,  Md..  in 
a  high  rolling  country.  I  immediately  com¬ 
menced  to  try  to  improve  the  soil.  One 
field  (eastern  exposure)  had  been  mercilessly 
worked,  until  the  soil  was  practically  ex¬ 
hausted.  There  are  larger  areas  in  this  field 
which  show  that  the  soil,  while  very  light 
and  friable,  is  extremely  acid,  and  great 
bunches  of  sorrel  in  among  the  corn.  In 
such  spots  the  corn  amounted  practi'cally 
to  nothing.  I  limed  this  field  with  25 
bushels  of  burned  lime  to  the  acre.  I  also 
put  about  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  wood 
ashes  to  the  acre.  At  the  last  working  of 
the  corn  I  sowed  Crimson  clover,  hut  it 
did  not  set.  I  have  about  decided  to  sow 
it  in  cow  peas  next  Spring,  with  a  view 
of  plowing  under,  and  sowing  in  wheat  in 
the  Fall. 

Ans. — Much  of  the  land  in  the  section 
you  name  is  very  steep,  and  is  better 
kept  in  grass  or  at  least  have  a  sod  on 
it  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  turn  it 
for  cultivation  in  order  to  prevent  bad 
washing  of  the  soil.  The  application 
you  made  of  lime  has  probably  tended 
to  sweeten  the  soil  to  some  extent,  but 
has  also  further  used  up  the  humus  that 
it  may  have  had,  and  the  crusting  of  the 
soil  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Crimson  clover  to  catch.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  work  the  seed 
in  with  a  small-tooth  ciiltivator.  But 
you  will  make  no  mistake  in  putting 
cows  peas  on  it.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  wise  to  turn  under  a  heavy  growth  of 
peas  for  wheat.  It  would  of  necessity 
involve  late  plowing,  and  that  of  itself 
is  bad  for  wheat, ’and  turning  under  a 
heavy  growth  late  in  the  season  will 
prevent  your  getting  the  land  into  the 
well-settled  condition  that  wheat  de¬ 
mands.  I  would  advise  you  to  give  the 
field  a  dressing  of  400  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  or  of  Thomas  slag  meal  pre¬ 
ferably,  and  30  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre  after  a  thorough  plow¬ 
ing,  and  harrow  this  in  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  land  for  the  peas.  Then  put 
the  peas  in  with  a  wheat  drill,  using  the 
Black  or  the  Whippoorwili  pea  in  late 
May  or  early  June.  When  the  peas  have 
matured  pods  that  are  turning  yellow, 
mow  them  for  hay.  Then  repeat  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
and  disk  the  land  fine  not  more  than 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  going  over 
it  till  the  surface  is  perfectly  fine,  but 
not  replowing  it  at  all.  Drill  the  wheat 
after  the  first  white  frost  and  I  think 
that  you  will  make  far  more  wheat  than 
by  turning  under  the  whole  growth  of 
peas,  and  will  have  a  lot  of  cow  hay  that 
cannot  be  beaten  for  milch  cows,  and 
the  manure  made  from  the  hay  returned 
to  the  field  will  give  more  results  than 
the  peas  plowed  under,  while  you  get 
the  feeding  value  also.  In  fact  I  have 
long  ago  found  that  it  is  bad  farm 
economy  to  bury  for  manure  a  crop  that 
can  be  profitably  fed  first. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 

MANURE  FOR  MARKET  GARDENERS. 

A  Western  Practice. 

I  can  hardly  think  that  what  Mr.  Allen 
tells  us  is  meant  for  the  market  garden¬ 
er.  It  is  meant  for  the  farmer,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  farm  rotation.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  applied  to  gardening.  Most 
gardeners  are  confined  to  narrow  limits, 
and  where  a  gardener  has  more  land 
than  he  can  use  in  one  season,  he  may 
make  use  of  grass  or  clover,  on  which  to 
spread  his  manure.  A  heavy  sod  plowed 
deep  and  well  worked  down  certainly 
grows  good  corn,  and  may  grow  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes  if  the  land  is  suitable 
for  that  crop.  If  the  gardener  should 
plant  his  seed  and  set  out  his  plants  on 
such  ground,  he  would  expect  to  have 
little  left  when  cutworms  and  wire- 
worms  get  done  with  it;  yet  he  would 
have  plenty  of  this  pest  anyway,  if  he 
permits  foxtail  and  crab  grass  to  cover 
his  ground  during  part  of  the  Summer. 

The  best  land  I  have  for  the  business, 
is  bottom  land,  but  low  lands  are  too 
cold  in  the  Spring  for  what  we  would 
plant  very  early.  From  the  bottom  to 
the  first  table,  an  elevation  of  15  feet, 
there  is  a  difference  in  temperature  of 


four  degrees.  The  second  table  of  30 
feet  is  six  degrees,  on  a  still  frosty  night 
of  May;  if  some  wind  is  moving  the 
difference  is  less.  This  being  the  case, 
the  gardener  must  go  to  the  higher 
ground  for  his  early  planting.  Most  gen¬ 
erally  the  land  on  these  hills  is  clay,  or 
mostly  composed  of  clay.  A  cold  wet 
Spring  would  not  permit  of  early  plow¬ 
ing.  or  if  it  could  be  plowed  early 
enough,  it  could  not  be  worked  down 
fine  enough  for  the  garden,  and  would 
form  a  very  hard  crust  after  rains.  Fall 
plowing  can  be  worked  down  much  ear¬ 
lier,  and  in  fine  shape,  and  does  not  crust 
so  hard.  If  land  is  to  be  plowed  in  the 
Fall,  it  must  be  manured  in  the  Fall,  be- 
cause  we  expect  to  plow  but  once.  Ma¬ 
nure  hauled  from  the  livery  stable  is 
mostly  composed  of  straw  or  very  coarse  | 
manure ;  it  must  be  plowed  under  in  the 
Fall  for  best  results. 

Ten  loads  of  manure  might  grow  a 
crop  of  hay,  it  would  help  to  grow  a  crop 
of  corn,  but  I  would  not  attempt  to  grow 
garden  crops  on  10  loads  of  manure  per 
acre.  The  garden  must  not  only  have 
enough  food  to  grow  the  crop,  but  must 
have  a  great  deal  more.  What  the  gar¬ 
dener  plants,  must  be  forced  to  the  limit. 
He  cannot  afford  to  come  into  market 
when  the  last  horn  blows;  he  must  use 
manure  freely  and  not  be  stingy  with  it. 
The  crops  we  plant  later  in  the  season, 
may  be  planted  on  bottom  land  on  which 
we  can  practice  some  rotation  and  make 
use  of  cover  crops  in  Winter.  Manure 
may  be  put  on  the  land  in  piles,  during 
Winter,  and  spread  just  before  the  plow. 
If  I  should  spread  manure  during  the 
Winter,  I  would  find  the  land  keeping 
wet  and  cold  so  long,  that  it  could  not  be 
plowed  at  the  right  time.  I  haul  manure 
a  mile  and  a  half ;  it  costs  nothing  but 
the  time  and  labor  of  hauling.  I  haul  to 
the  field  as  long  as  I  can  find  a  place 
for  it.  When  it  cannot  be  put  on  the 
ground,  I  dump  it  in  pits.,  I  have  two 
clay  pits  which  hold  water  like  a  jug. 
When  too  much  is  dumped  at  one  time, 
there  is  loss  from  heating;  during  long 
continued  wet  weather,  there  is  loss 
from  overflow,  and  sometimes  the  loss- 
is  great.  I  know  of  no  way  to  store 
manure  without  loss,  unless  you  provide 
yourself  with  a  concrete  pit,  and  a  good 
water  supply.  A  man  must  figure  the 
cost  of  a  concrete  pit  for  himself;  the 
water  supply  may  be  obtained  from  the 
barn  roof  at  small  cost.  a.  mosty. 

Missouri. 

A  Vermont  Plan. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  how  I 
manage  to  keep  manure  over  Winter, 
will  say,  that  I  do  not  keep  any  over 
Winter  other  than  spreading  direct  on 
field  where  I  want  it.  I  manage  to  plow 
under  manure  bought  in  town  and  my 
own  make  the  fore  part  of  November, 
for  potatoes  on  green  sod,  onions,  beets, 
carrots,  turnips  and  parsnips.  For  the 
rest  of  garden  crops,  such  as  strawber¬ 
ries,  corn,  cucumbers,  squash  and  melons 
I  spread  on  plowed  ground  and  harrow 
in,  the  next  Spring  with  spading,  spring- 
tooth  and  smoothing  harrow.  But  con¬ 
ditions  with  C.  P.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
may  be  entirely  different.  He  may  be 
able  to  plow  or  harrow  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  Winter,  where  we  arc  practically 
frozen  up  for  Winter  and  have  fine 
sleighing  November  26.  This  will  be 
nothing  strange  to  your  readers,  as  you 
generally  call  this  the  “Bashful  State” 
although  we  hereabouts  call  it  the 
“Spruce-Gum  State,”  but  I  will  mention 
that  I  picked  and  sold  $567  worth  of 
strawberries  this  year  from  a  little  more 
than  a  half  acre,  about  90  rods,  saying 
nothing  of  what  we  used  and  canned  for 
our  own  use.  You  are  asking  how  to 
keep  manure  over  Winter.  I  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  think  howT  manure  is  kept  at 
all  times  of  year  in  Germany.  Every 
farmer  takes  a  particular  pride  in  having 
his  manure  heap  laid  up  as  square  as  a 
brick,  level  and  tramped  down,  and 
throws  liquid  manure  over  the  whole 
heap  occasionally.  That  manure  will 
never  heat  or  decay,  and  you  can  trace 
every  load  by  the  drippings  from  barn¬ 
yard  to  field.  That  the  writer  knows,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  lived  there  until  I  was  24 
years  old.  Lots  of  bedding  is  used  in 
these  stables,  and  cattle  stand  mostly  on 
stone  floors,  and  liquid  runs  off  into  ce¬ 
mented  cistern,  which  is  pumped  out  into 
tight  wagons  and  drawn  on  fields,  gener¬ 
ally  on  rainy  days.  l.  m. 

Sheldon,  Vt. 


Make  Your  Day’s  Work  Easier 

by  wearing  comfortable  suspenders.  Don’t 
wear  the  old  rigid  back  kind  that  tire  and 
chafe  your  shoulders.  Try 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

and  you  will  move  so  freely  you  won’t  realize 
you  have  suspenders  on— due  to  the  sliding 
cord  action  in  the  back.  And  because  there  is 
no  strain,  President  Suspenders  wear  longer. 

The  extra  heavy  weight,  made  especially  for 
farmers,  will  outlast  several  pairs  of  ordinary 
suspenders.  Sold  with  our  guarantee— 
SATISFACTION,  NEW  PAIR,  OR  MONEY  BACK. 

If  your  store  keeper  cannot  supply  you,  en. 
we  will,  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price,  UUU 

Be  sure  to  order  the  Extra  Heavy  Weight. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO., 
801  Main  St.,  Shirley.  Mass. 


ROFITABLE 


HAY  BALING 


Spencer’s  Presses fTSS 

you  a  greater  profit  than  any  other  horse 
press  or  no  sale  and  freight  refunded.  Sent 
on  10  days’  trial.  Write  for 
:  new  catalog  F  Describes  all 
|  styles  and  sizes.  Please 
mention  this  paper. 

J.  A. Spencer,  Dwight,  III.*' 
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Handy  Hame  Fastener 

A  now  invention  to  tako  the 
place  of  the  old-time  strap. 
Fastens  instantly  with  gloves 
on.  Works  automatically. 
Don’t  freeze  your  fingers  on  cold 
days.  Every  horse  owner  wild 
about  them.  Fits  any  hame.  No 
I  straps  or  buckles.  Snaps  in  place 
instantly.  Outwears  the  harness. 
Money  back  to  any  customer  not 
pleased. 

Write  today  for 

FREE  SAMPLE 

You  will  make  more 
money  than  ever  before. 

Agents  say  stock  sold  out  before  fairly  get  started. 

Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  605  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 

Saves  labor  and  time,  improves  health  condi¬ 
tions,  enriches  the  field,  promotes  cleanliness  and 
gives  stock  and  dairy  products  a  clean,  salable 
appearance.  The  carrier  runs  on  a  steel  track, 

which  is  easily 
fastened  to  the 
wall  or  ceiling, 
and  runs  very 
easily  as  the 
wheels  have  rol¬ 
ler  bearings  and 
are  swivelled  so 
as  to  round 
curves.  With  a 
set  of  gears, 
which  are  enclos¬ 
ed  in  the  gear 
box,  the  tub  is 
lowered  for  filling 
and  lifted  for 
moving  to  the 
dump  or  the  wagon,  which  increases  the  power.  It 
is  liquid  tight  and' turns  completely  over  when  tho 
litter  is  tipped  out.  The  tub  is  made  of  heavy 
steel,  firmly  riveted  and  has  pivoted  trucks  to 
permit  lateral  swing,  and  frame  is  of  strong  pipo 
and  malleable  iron.  Send  for  a  catalogue,  which 
shows  many  exclusive  features  not  mentioned  here. 

J.  E,  PORTER  COMPANY,  Ottawa,  Illinois 

WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  yourback  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Elecfric  Handy  Wagon. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  F.lectric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  now  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  freo. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  38, Quincy, III. 


OSGOOD 


Pitless 


Write 
for 
Catalogue 


Indispensable  on  every  farm; 
saves  the  time  and  money  you 
would  spend  on  a  public  scale, and 
assures  perfect  accuracy  al¬ 
ways.  Priced  within 
s-t.-  your  reach;  good  fora  life- 
a*  time.  Osgood  Scale  Co., 
Box  l57Blugliaiuton,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTU  RE 

Our  Tile 
Last  Forever 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt.  Made 
of  best  Ohio  Clay. 
Sold  in  car-load  lots.  Also  manufacturers  of 
HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 
Place  orders  now  for  early  spring  delivery  and  avoid  delay. 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


ffERE/T/S — 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

The  most  wonderful  farm  tool  ever  invented. 
Two  harrows  in  one.  Throws  the  dirt  out,  then 
in,  leaving  tho  land  level  and  true, 
ifi  '  A  labor  Baver,  a  time  saver.  Per- 

feet  center  draft.  Jointed  Pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
839  Main  St., 
Higganum,  Conn. 


COMBINED  ENGINE  AND  MILL  for  farmers  who  wish  to  do  their  own  grinding. 
The  cheapest,  most  efficient,  and  best  outfit  ever  put  upon  the  market. 

Will  crush  from  12  to  15  bushel  of  earn  corn  per  hour,  and  _ 

GRIND  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN 

Fully  guaranteed.  50  styles  and  sizes  Write  for  New  Catalogue 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  C0.Box  131  Springfield,  Ohio 


EDISON 


What  is  made  once,  is  made  forever, 
if  it’s  made  of  concrete. 

Your  regular  help  can  easily  mix  concrete.  Practically  anything  can  be 
made  of  it — watering  trough,  fence  and  gate-posts,  run-ways,  etc.,  a  silo, 
barn  or  house.  Once  made  there’s  no  more  to  do — no  painting,  no  repairs, 
no  replacing,  for  the  older  concrete  is,  the  stronger  it  gets. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

is  the  practical  fanner’s  favorite  because  it  sells  at  the  same  price  as  other  brands 
but.  weight  for  weight,  binds  more  sand,  gravel  or  broken  stone,  therefore  goes 
farthest  and  is  consequently  most  economical,  because  it  is 

Uniformly  10%  Finest  Ground  in  the  World 

We  have  some  books  it  will  pay  you  to  read: 

“How  to  Mix  and  Use  Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 

“Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 

“Silos  and  How  to  Build  Them.” 

“New  England  and  New  Jersey  Homes.” 

They  are  yours ,  Free  for  the  asking.  Send  for  them. 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

No.  921  St.  James  Building,  New  York 


_ _ , . .  ..  . 

_ ____  “STRONGER  THAN  GRANITE” 
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ONIONS  FOR  WINTER  KEEPING. 

F.  Jl.  P.,  Montclair,  Y.  ./. — For  several 
years  past  I  have  had  great  trouble  in 
keeping  my  onions  from  rotting  early  in  the 
season,  in  fact,  a  large  number  of  those 
I  grew  last  Summer  are  already  in  that 
condition.  My  onions  are  all  grown  from 
“sets,”  and  I  have  recently  been  told  that 
such  onions  are  only  fit  to  be  used  in  the 
Summer  or  early  in  the  Fall,  and  to  get 
good  Wlnter-keepirig  onions  it  is  necessary 
to  grow  them  from  seed.  Will  you  advise 
me  if  this  is  correct,  and  if  so,  what  is  the 
best  method  for  growing  them  from  seed? 
Should  they  be  planted  in  a  greenhouse 
and  transplanted  in  the  Spring  to  their 
permanent  place  in  the  garden?  We  have 
grown  a  fine  lot  of  onions  this  year,  and 
they  were  properly  dried  off  for  several 
months. 

Ans. — Onions  when  grown  from  sets 
will  not  keep  in  Winter,  and  it  is  a  loss 
of  time  to  attempt  it.  The  sets  of 
course  have  already  passed  through  one 
Winter,  to  give  them  an  early  start  the 
following  Spring,  and  of  course  they 
mature  the  bulbs  in  Summer,  while  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  and  entirely  too 
early  for  Winter  keeping.  They  invari¬ 
ably  rot  or  exhaust  themselves  in  sprout¬ 
ing.  For  Winter  use  they  must  be  grown 
from  seed,  sown  early  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked  in  the  Sprinjg.  Ground  ma¬ 
nured  the  previous  Fall  usually  gives  the 
best  results,  and  such  varieties  as  Yellow 
Globe  Danvers,  and  Red  Globe  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  of  keepers.  A  side  dress¬ 
ing  of  nitrate  of  soda  giver  excellent  re¬ 
sults  when  used  on  the  onion  bed.  There 
is  but  one  variety  of  onion  that  is  im¬ 
proved  by  starting  under  glass,  that  is 
the  Prizetaker.  The  season  is  too  short 
in  this  latitude  for  this  variety,  and 
starting  the  seed  early  in  March  in  green¬ 
house  or  frame,  and  transplanting  to  the 
open  in  May  will  give  much  larger  on¬ 
ions  than  can  be  grown  by  any  other 
method,  and  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

_ T.  M.  WHITE. 

HANDLING  SOIL  IN  DELAWARE. 

C.  F.  ][.,  Brooklyn >  N.  Y. — We  have  a 
1  O-acre  farm  which  is  considered  a  very 
good  little  farm  ;  has  plenty  of  fruit,  berries 
and  asparagus.  We  have  just  bought  it 
and  intend  to  move  on  it  in  Spring,  so  would 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  fertilizer  I  should 
use  for  corn  and  potatoes;  also  for  straw¬ 
berries.  The  farm  is  in  Delaware,  and  is 
a  light  sandy  loam  ;  grows  good  crops  of  all 
kinds,  but  was  somewhat  disappointed  with 
our  pear  trees.  This  Summer  they  were 
covered  with  fruit  so  full  we  had  to  shake 
some  of  them  off  to  keep  them  from  break¬ 
ing  the  trees,  but  the  leaves  got  all  yellow  ; 
four  or  five  trees  were  affected  this  way, 
and  I  believe  they  died.  1  would  like  to 
know  the  cause  of  this. 

Ans. — One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
things  one  is  called  upon  to  do  is  to 
advise  in  regard  to  the  fertilization  of  a 
soil,  of  which  I  can  know  hardly  any¬ 
thing,  except  in  a  very  general  way. 
You  say  that  your  land  is  in  Delaware. 
Now  Delaware  is  a  very  small  State, 
but  in  going  from  its  northern  to  its 
southern  end  one  will  meet  as  many 
varieties  of  soil  as  are  found  on  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast.  Assuming  that 
your  place  is  in  the  southern  or  truck¬ 
ing  section  .of  the  State,  I  would  say 
that  its  greatest  need  is  for  humus  or 
organic  decay,  and  no  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  furnish  this  directly.  Our 
growers  here  (six  miles  south  of  the 
lower  end  of  Delaware),  find  that  they 
cannot  depend  on  commercial  fertilizers 
alone  for  many  of  their  crops,  hut  can 
afford  to  use  New  York  stable  manure 
at  a  cost  of  $2.75  per  ton  delivered  at 
railroad  station.  This  furnishes  humus¬ 
making  material  which  the  fertilizers 
lack.  As  a  general  truck  fertilizer  for 
sandy  soils  I  worked  out  the  following 
from  experiments  in  the  sand  hill  sec¬ 
tion  of  North  Carolina :  acid  phosphate 
000  pounds;  nitrate  of  soda  100  pounds; 
fish  scrap  600  pounds;  muriate  of  potash 
400  pounds  to  make  a  ton.  This  is  used 
at  rate  of  from  500  to  1,500  pounds  per 
acre,  according  to  the  crop  on  which  it 
is  used  and  the  condition  of  the  soil. 
You  can  build  up  that  soil  through  the 
use  simply  of  acid  phosphate  and  potash 
applied  to  the  soil  for  growing  cow  peas 
to  be  made  into  hay  for  feeding,  and  to 
be  followed  by  Crimson  clover  to  plow 


THE  K  UHA  L 

under  in  the  Spring.  But  in  setting 
strawberries  now  you  will  have  to  use 
the  commercial  fertilizer  liberally,  and 
after  getting  one  or  at  best  two  crops 
of  berries,  the  strawberry  plants  will 
heln  you  get  the  humus.  Then  do  not 
fall  into  the  common  error  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  people  going  to  the  country,  that 
because  you  can  keep  a  dozen  hens  with 
some  profit,  you  can  keep  a  thousand. 
This  country  is  dotted  over  with  the 
wrecks  of  poultry  enterprises.  Your 
pear  trees  probably  were  affected  by 
fire  blight,  but  of  course  I  could  not  say 
positively  without  seeing  them. 

_ w.  F.  MASSEY, 

Manure  for  Mulching  Strawberries. 

I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  inquiries  in 
reference  to  the  proper  mulching  of 
strawberries  and  I  think  perhaps  my  ex¬ 
perience  might  be  of  value  to  some,  as 
it  extends  back  over  many  years.  I,  use 
horse  manure  bought  by  the  carload  in 
New  York  City  at  about  the  time  I  want 
to  apply  it,  as  I  prefer  it  fresh  from  the 
stables  rather  than  have  it  decomposed. 
I  aim  to  cover  the  vines  two  or  three 
inches  deep  with  this  manure,  not  put¬ 
ting  any  between  the  rows  until  the 
coarser  parts  are  raked  off  the  rows  in 
the  Spring.  T  never  had  any  damage  re¬ 
sult  from  this  covering,  or  even  from  a 
thicker  covering,  which  will  occasionally 
occur  in  spreading  it  on.  Last  season, 
Fall  of  1908,  I  spread  100  tons  on  4)4 
acres,  and  not  a  plant  was  injured,  but 
a  most  vigorous  growth  was  the  result. 
I  never  use  manure  for  mulching  where 
leaves  or  shavings  are  used  for  bedding, 
nor  do  I  like  rotted  manure  for  this 
purpose.  I  have  sometimes  used  straw 
when  I  could  get  it  cheap,  but  there  is  no 
fertility  in  it,  and  I  am  always  in  fear 
of  its  getting  burned  over. 

WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apple  Pomace  as  Manure. 

A.  C.  P.,  Bouthbridge,  Mans. — 1  wish  to 
know  the  value  of  apple  pomace  as  com¬ 
pared  with  cow  manure;  also  if  it  is  of 
any  value  as  a  fertilizer  for  corn.  Would 
it  do  to  dump  10  or  12  loads  down  the 
scuttle  and  let  the  manure  drop  on  top  of 
it?  Is  if  of  any  value  to  an  apple  orchard 
applied  clear?  My  main  crop  is  field  corn. 
I  can  get  all  of  the  pomace  I  want  for 
carting  2%  miles.  Is  it  worth  it? 

Ans. — Judged  by  its  plant  food,  we 
consider  the  pomace  or  cider  mill  refuse 
worth  about  three-quarters  as  much  as 
average  manure.  As  it  comes  from  the 
mill  it  is  often  too  sour  to  be  of  much 
benefit.  We  shall  haul  considerable  of 
it  this  Winter,  and  spread  under  the 
apple  trees,  scattering  lime  over  it  as 
spread.  We  shall  also  experiment  with 
it  on  land  to  be  plowed  next  Spring  for 
strawberries.  We  pay  $0  cents  a  load 
at  the  cider  mill — over  two  miles  away. 
Your  plan  of  mixing  the  pomace  with 
the  manure  seems  like  a  good  one.  W  e 
should  expect  the  manure  to  sweeten 
the  pomace  and  make  it  very  suitable 
for  plant  food. 

Poison  in  Wild  Cherry  Leaves. 

I  might  offer  a  warning  to  some  who 
may  not  know.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
wilted  wild  cherry  leaves  or  peach  tree 
leaves  will  kill  cattle  or  horses.  I  lost 
a  fine  cow  that  way  the  past  season. 

a.  c.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  receive  inquiries  every 
year  concerning  the  mysterious  poison¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  which  proves  to  be  due  to 
wilted  cherry  leaves.  The  poison  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  two  non-poison- 
ous  substances  present  in  the  plant ;  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions  these  compounds 
liberate  prussic  acid,  a  deadly  poison. 
The  fresh  leaves  are  considered  harm¬ 
less,  the  poison  being  formed  as  they  be¬ 
gin  to  wither,  but  as  it  is  volatile  it  soon 
passes  off:  hence  it  is  only  the  partially 
withered  leaves  that  are  poisonous.  The 
foliage  of  all  the  wild  cherries  is  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  The  fruit  is 
harmless,  but  the  seeds  or  kernels  are 
poisonous.  The  chief  symptoms  of 
black  cherry  poisoning  In  cattle  are 
labored  respiration,  diminished  pulse, 
numbness,  fright,  protruding  eyeballs. 
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convulsions,  and  death  from  paralysis 
of  the  lungs.  There  is  always  a  percep¬ 
tible  prussic  acid  odor  (like  bitter  al¬ 
mond)  in  the  breath.  Death  ensues  very 
rapidly.  We  have  no  information  re¬ 
garding  cattle  poisoning  by  peach  leaves. 


Alfalfa  Rack. — The  picture  of  the 
feeding  rack  shown  below,  is  taken 
from  a  bulletin  of  the  Colorado  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  written  by  Prof.  FI.  M. 
Cottrell.  This  description  is  given:  ‘‘The 
rack  is  made  of  1  x  4  inch  stuff.  It  is 


three  feet  high,  six  feet  long  and  16 
inches  wide.  The  top  is  open,  the  ends 
solid,  and  the  four-inch  slats  have  four- 
inch  spaces  between  them.  The  trough 
is  four  inches  deep  and  extends  seven 
inches  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  rack.” 


Plant  Culti'iie,  by  George  IV.  Oliver, 
Propagator  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant,  Indus¬ 
try.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
is  a  particularly  useful  book,  which  lias 
been  revised,  and  is  now  issued  in  a  second 
edition.  It  gives  an  enormous  mass  of 
information  in  a  condensed  form,  discussing 
all  those  practical  points  that  are  likely  to 
interest  the  cultivator.  It  touches  upon 
an  immense  variety  of  plants  of  all  classes, 
hardy  or  tender,  tint!  will  he  found  of  espe¬ 
cial  value  to  those  entering  the  nursery 
and  greenhouse  business.  There  is  a  copious 
index,  and  it  long  list:  of  illustrations.  A 
reliable  manual  of  plant  culture  and  propa¬ 
gation.  Published  by  the  A.  T.  De  La  Mare 
Printing  &  Pub.  Co.,  New  York.  Price  $1. 

The  School  Garden  Book,  by  Clarence 
M.  Weed,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Philip  Emerson,  of  Cob- 
bet  Grammar  School,  Lynn,  Mass.  Nature 
study  and  school  gardening  are  both  assum¬ 
ing  a  prominent  place  in  modern  education, 
and  the  new  teaching  creates  a  demand  for 
new  text-books.  “The  School  Garden  Hook” 
takes  the  garden  month  by  month,  giving 
a  calendar  of  operations,  with  explicit  di¬ 
rections  for  various  linos  of  work.  The 
descriptive  matter  is  so  clearly  written,  and 
with  such  evident  practical  knowledge,  that 
the  book  would  prove  very  useful  to  any 
beginner  in  the  garden,  whether  young  ot 
old;  indeed,  one  may  go  to  many  a  preten¬ 
tious  volume  without  finding  the  specific 
information  conveyed  by  this  little  book. 
It  is  freely  illustrated,  and  contains  an 
excellent  index.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York.  Price  $1.25. 


December  25, 

Rich  Lands  In  Florida. 

C,  This  cut  shows  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of 

a  beautiful  two  color 
booklet,  sent  free  to 
you,  describing  the 
magnificent  opportu¬ 
nities  offered  fruit 
and  vegetable 
growers  in  Florida 
Fine  climate,  two  to 
three  crops  a  year. 

Yields  $500  to  $1500 
net  per  acre. 

J,  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Ind.  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 
Norfolk.  -  Virginia. 


WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  THIS 

CARPET  SWEEPER 

If  you  send  us  a  Club  of  5  New 
Yearly  Subscriptions  at  SI. 00  each. 

Hand-nibbed  and  polished;  nickel-plated 
trimmings;  roller  bearings— making  sweeper 
run  easy:  a  simple  patented  Brush  Release 
allows  easy  removal  of  brush  without  spring¬ 


ing  or  bending  the  end-hand.  The  brushes 
are  made  of  Chinese  bristles,  the  hardiest 
best  wearing  stock. 

A  HANDSOME,  SERVICEABLE, 
LABOR  SAVING  ARTICLE. 

Sent  express  paid  upon  receipt  of  $5.00  for  five  strictly 
new  subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SAVE  MONEY 


On  Your  Binder  Twine 

The  Better  Twines  are  now  Cheaper  Than 
“  Standard 99  or  Sisal 

The  users  of  binder  twine  can  save  a  million  dollars  next  harvest  by  buying  the  twines 
in  which  Manila  hemp  is  used  instead  of  buying  Sisal,  or  “Standard”  made  from  Sisal. 

There  has  been  a  big  upheaval  in  the  twine  business  this  year  owing  to  speculation 
and  the  corner  in  Sisal.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  fiber  that  are  much  used  in  twine, 
Manila  and  Sisal.  If  speculators  establish  a  monopoly  of  these  fibers  it  will  mean  exor¬ 
bitant  prices  for  twine  in  a  short  time,  and  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  farmers’  pockets. 

You  twine-users  can  prevent  this — simply  by  refusing  to  buy  any  twine  made  from 
Sisal.  You  will  at  the  same  time  get  cheaper  and  better  twine 

But  you  must  act  sio'w.  Don’t  wait  till  spring — Don’t  wait  till  next  week.  Go  nous 
and  tell  your  dealer  that  you  must  have  twine  next  season  which  will  run  550,  600  or  650 
feet  to  the  pound.  (Such  twine  is  made  largely  from  Manila  hemp  'which  is  the  best  of  fibers* 
Sisal  isn’t  good  enough  nor  strong  enough  to  make  twine  more  than  500  feet  per  pound.) 

Do  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation;  we  are 
sure  our  advice  is  correct  and  we  give  it  to  you  in  all  honesty.  Whether  you  buy 
PLYMOUTH  twine  orsomeother  be  sure  to  get  a  grade  running  550  feet  or  more  per  pound. 

It  is  not  out  of  place,  however,  for  us  to  recommend  two  brands  of  twine,  either  of 
which  will  give  you  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction.  They  are  : 

Plymouth  “Extra*9 
Plymouth  “Superior** 

Either  of  these  twines  is  far  superior  to  “Standard”  or  Sisal.  They  are  stronger, 
smoother  and  they  save  time  because  the  greater  length  in  the  ball  will  tie  many  more 
bundles  without  stopping  to  refill  the  twine  box. 

It  is  reported  that  some  manufacturers  of  Light  Creen  Tag 
twine  are  interested  in  the  movement  in  Sisal 
to  which  we  have  referred.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  regarding  other  manufacturers, 
this  company  has  absolutely  no  part  in  it. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  using  every 
effort  to  maintain  an  open  market.  We 
wish  to  secure  our  raw  material  without 
paying  tribute  to  any  Mexican  or  other 
monopoly,  so  jhat  we  can  supply  twine  to 
our  customers  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know 
more  about  these  matters  ?  Then 
just  drop  us  a  line  saying  “Send 
Twine  Booklets.  ” 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CO., 

Entirely  Independent.  Established  1812. 

IVORTH  PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 
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“$200  AND  LIBERTY." 

Paying  rent  is  like  buying  a  place  on 
the  instalment  plan,  and  then  giving  it 
back  to  your  landlord  without  money 
and  without  price.  After  treating  one 
“bloated  bond-holder'’  in  this  manner 
we  decided  to  cut  loose  from  the  thral¬ 
dom  of  rent  paying,  and  own  a  home 
of  our  own.  Our  nest  egg  could  apply 
as  the  first  payment,  and  what  we  were 
formerly  paying  as  rent  could  be  made 
as  payments  on  the  balance  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price,  and  eventually  we  would  be 
independent  of  flat  owners  and  rent  col¬ 
lectors. 

To  get  the  nest  egg  is  usually  the 
hard  part  of  getting  a  start  in  life,  but 
we  early  learned  that  it  could  only  be 
obtained  by  the  closest  economy  and 
self-denial.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a 
love  for  outdoor  life  and  all  things 
countryward  we  decided  to  purchase  a 
suburban  home  and  become  commuters. 
We  planned  to  start  an  orchard  and  a 
berry  patch  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Wife  and  I  being  in  love  with  this  kind 
of  work,  and  preferring  the  society  of 
our  plants  and  flowers  to  the  more  ques¬ 
tionable  society  of  the  city,  we  felt  sure 
of  success  if  the  financial  end  of  the 
business  was  properly  managed.  With 
$200  capital  and  a  determination  to  suc¬ 
ceed  we  went  out  to  look  at  a  five-acre 
tract  of  suburban  property  which  the 
owner  asked  $150  an  acre  for.  Two 
hundred  dollars  looked  like  the  proverb¬ 
ial  30  cents  as  compared  with  this  high- 
priced  land,  but  we  must  purchase  close 
to  the  city  if  we  lived  on  it  and  com¬ 
muted  to  town  daily.  The  owner  was 
willing  to  accept  our  $200  as  first  pay¬ 
ment,  and  take  a  mortgage  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  due  in  two  years  at  seven  per  cent 
interest.  Our  next  step  was  to  begin  the 
preparation  of  our  strawberry  patch  and 
set  out  a  small  orchard.  One  acre  of 
sod  was  broken  up  and  covered  with 
manure,  which  was  left  to  leach  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  to  be  turned  under  the 
following  Spring.  Employed  in  the  city 
as  agent  for  an  express  company,  with 
hours  from  7  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  I  could 
get  lots  of  work  done  after  office  hours 
if  we  lived  on  the  place  and  I  would  go 
to  and  from  work  on  a  bicycle,  the  long 
Summer  evenings  giving  plenty  of  light 
to  work  by  We  have  nicknamed  the 
place  the  “Starlight  Farm,”  because  so 


much  work  is  accomplished  after  dark. 
It  is  remarkable  how  long  a  person  can 
see  to  hoe,  or  dig  around  trees,  set 
fence  posts  or  do  other  work  after  sun¬ 
down  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  it. 

We  wanted  to  get  a  house  on  the  place 
before  Spring  opened,  so  as  to  be  on 
the  ground  early  and  map  out  our  Sum¬ 
mer  work.  This  required  another  effort 
at  high  finance,  as  we  were  already  in 
debt  $550  for  the  land.  However,  the 
start  was  made,  so  plans  were  drawn 
for  a  modest  little  bungalow  of  five 
rooms,  bath,  toilet,  cellar  and  our  own 
water  system  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,100. 
Wife  and  I  spent  many  pleasant  even¬ 
ings  around  our  Winter  fireside  discuss¬ 


ing  our  different  plans  and  figuring  how 
we  could  get  maximum  results  at  a  min¬ 
imum  cost.  Our  local  building  and  loan 
association  agreed  to  loan  the  full 
amount  of  the  indebtedness  on  the  place 
upon  completion  of  the  house,  paying  off 
the  original  mortgage  of  $550  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  new  mortgage  for  $1,650.  This 
loan  was  secured  for  five  years  and  cost 
about  eight  per  cent  interest,  we  paying 
$23.50  monthly  as  dues.  After  remaining 
in  the  building  and  loan  association 
about  a  year  we  got  the  opportunity  of 
securing  a  private  loan  at  seven  per 
cent  interest,  with  the  stipulation  that 
we  were  to  pay  the  interest  annually 
and  as  much  of  the  principal  as  possible. 
Having  reduced  our  loan  to  $1,400  in 
the  building  and  loan  association  we 


withdrew  from  that,  and  borrowed  the 
private  money,  as  this  made  it  easier 
for  us  to  pay.  March  1  found  us  in 
our  new  home  with  five  acres  of  ground 
and  a  debt  of  $1,400. 

By  working  early  and  late  a  great 
deal  was  accomplished  the  first  Summer 
we  were  commuters.  The  strawberry 
patch  was  started  in  good  shape,  and 
our  young  orchard  was  doing  nicely. 
Walks  were  laid  out  and  flower  beds 
established.  A  small  barn  was  built  out 
of  the  odds  and  ends  left  over  from 
the  house,  with  the  additional  boards  se¬ 
cured  from  an  old  fence  that  formerly 
stood  along  the  front.  Of  course  a  great 
deal  of  work  was  hired  done,  such  as 
plowing  for  the  garden,  and  hoeing 


strawberries,  work  that  had  to  be  done 
in  season,  and  for  which  we  were  not 
yet  fitted.  Arising  at  an  early  hour  we 
would  pick  Off  runners  or  hoe  in  the 
garden  and  also  develop  an  appetite  for 
our  breakfast.  Getting  up  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  country  during  the  Summer 
months  can  never  be  appreciated  by  the 
city  dweller.  To  see  the  sun  rise  and 
feel  the  cOol  morning  air  is  refreshing 
and  invigorating.  Our  home  stands  on 
the  highest  point  of  land  on  the  farm, 
and  as  Southern  Indiana  is  noted  for  its 
hills  and  hollows  a  beautiful  panorama 
is  unfolded  before  the  eye.  Standing  on 
our  front  porch  on  a  misty  morning, 
looking  over  bill  and  dale,  the  words  of 
that  old  familiar  song  cor  e  to  me — 
“When  the  mists  have  rolled  in  splendor 
from  the  valley  and  the  hills,”  and  I 
think  what  a  beautiful  world  we  live  in, 
and  how  much  splendor  there  is  for  one 
to  see  whose  heart  is  open  to  receive  it. 


Truly  “man  made  the  city,  but  God 
made  the  country.”  I  can  realize  just 
how  much  enjoyment  the  Hope  Farm 
man  gets  from  his  hills  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon. 

We  kept  a  strict  account  of  all  mon¬ 
eys  paid  out  on  our  strawberry  patch 
from  the  breaking  of  the  sod  to  the 
selling  of  the  berries.  This  strawberry 
patch  was  a  sort  of  a  bank  deposit  with 
us,  for  we  felt  that  all  we  put  into  it  we 
could  draw  out  the  following  Spring 
with  compound  interest,  so  the  patch 
acted  as  a  sort  of  savings  bank,  a  dollar 
here  for  hoeing  and  50  cents  there  for  a 
horse  to  cultivate  with,  till  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Winter  we  had  a  pretty  good- 
sized  bank  account,  as  it  were,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  manure  costs 
money  and  straw  cannot  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Expenses  that  had  to  be  met  if 
we  were  to  make  it  pay.  When  the  crop 
was  harvested  and  all  accounts  balanced 
it  was  found  that  we  had  put  almost 
$100  into  our  bank  account,  and  drew 
out  $140.  This  is  not  to  be  considered 
bad  when  the  drought  of  1908  is  taken 
into  consideration,  and  that  we  only 
had  about  60  per  cent  of  a  stand  of 
plants  on  our  acre  of  ground.  This  $140 
was  applied  on  our  mortgage,  and  we 
arc  that  much  nearer  out  of  debt.  No 
doubt  if  we  had  stayed  in  town  this 
money  that  we  spent  on  our  strawberry 
patch  would  have  been  spent  in  other 
ways;  so  it  was  a  direct  saving  in  the 
end.  We  have  another  patch  started  for 
next  year,  and  our  old  bed  is  looking 
fine,  we  having  it  cleaned  out  and 
worked  over  at  a  cost  of  $9.75.  Our 
young  orchard  is  coming  on,  and  alto¬ 
gether  we  are  very  much  satisfied  with 
our  suburban  life.  Our  garden  produces 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  table, 
and  we  trade  the  surplus  for  staples  at 
the  grocery  store,  which  lessens  our 
grocery  bill.  We  get  solid  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment  from  working  among  our 
plants,  and  it  is  really  as  much  a  diver¬ 
sion  from  my  everyday  office  work  as 
fishing  or  hunting  is  to  others.  My  wife 
has  her  flower  garden,  and  we  have  a 
horse  and  buggy  to  go  and  come  as  we 
please.  By  setting  our  orchard  in  the 
sod  we  raise  enough  hay  each  year  to  do 
our  horse,  and  I  buy  the  grain  feed  for 
him.  I  enjoy  working  in  the  moist  earth 
and  seeing  the  plants  grow,  and  by  tak¬ 
ing  this  exercise  instead  of  punching  a 
bag  or  using  a  pair  of  exercisers  I  am 
turning  this  extra  steam  to-  something 
useful.  The  above  is  written  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  use  to 
those  who  "long  for  a  home,  and  a  little 
place  they  call  their  own.”  Some  day  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  quit  my  office  work 
and  devote  my  entire  time  to  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  and  gardening  and  become  my  own 
boss,  as  it  were,  with  the  added  pleas¬ 
ure  of  knowing  how  we  got  it  from  a 
small  beginning.  s.  H.  burton. 

Indiana. 


“A  LITTLE  HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY.”  Fig.  596. 


The  German  Kali  Works  have  talked  Potash  and  its  benefits  for  twenty-five  years. 
They  have  never  sold  a  pound  direct  to  local  agents  or  farmers. 

You  know  how  hard  it  was  to  buy  and  get  Potash.  Things  have  changed.  The 
mines  are  now  producing  enough  to  enable  us  to  offer 


POTASH  FOR  SALE 


in  carload  lots  of  twenty  tons,  to  local  dealers  without  interfering  with  the  requirements  of  those  to  whom  we  have 
sold  Potash  to  be  used  in  mixed  goods.  We  have,  therefore,  established  a  Selling  i\  |«  pi  j  1 

Agency  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  in  1910  will  sell  all  potash  salts  in  carload  lots  for  cash,  UGllVCTy  VJlIcirtllltGCCl 
direct  from  the  mines  to  the  buyers  in  original  sealed  bags,  or  kainit  in  bulk,  at  lower  rates  than  were  ever  before  quoted. 


Potash  Pays 


You  can  buy  the  real  potash  salts — plant  food  without  fillers  or  make-weights — you  save  all  the 
money  you  have  been  spending  for  interest,  freight,  excessive  profits  on  fillers  and  mixing  charges. 


For  particulars  and  prices  zvrite  to 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Continental  Building,  Baltimore 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  think  there  has  been  a  vast  amount 
of  nonsense  written  about  so-called 
“balanced  rations.”  h.  g.  s. 

So  do  I.  The  idea  that  anyone  can 
lay  down  a  definite,  cast-iron  rule  for 
feeding  an  animal  or  a  human  he  has 
never  seen  is  a  back  number.  Take  the 
members  of  my  own  family.  They  are 
of  different  ages,  different  shapes,  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and  different  temperaments. 
There  is  no  definite  diet  or  certain  com¬ 
bination  of  food  that  will  suit  them 
all.  Bread  and  milk  may  be  called  a 
perfect  food,  yet  while  some  of  my  folks 
would  thrive  on  it  other  would  barely 
live.  One  child  is  of  large  frame 
and  making  rapid  growth  of  bone. 
Others  are  fine-boned  and  of  slower 
growth.  I  can  'see  that  one  craves 
cereals  like  oatmeal  and  entire  wheat, 
while  the  other  does  not  care  for  them. 

1  notice  also  different  demands  for  but¬ 
ter,  cream  or  oils,  depending  on  the 
way  bodies  are  growing.  All  these 
things  must  be  considered,  yet  in  feed¬ 
ing  my  big  family  I  know  that  the  un¬ 
derlying  principle  of  the  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  theory  is  right.  In  order  to  make 
bone  and  muscle  you  have  got  to  have 
the  elements  that  make  muscle  and 
bone.  Stuff  a  child  on  potatoes,  corn- 
meal  and  white  flour,  and  he  will  grow, 
but  his  bones  will  be  brittle  and  his 
muscles  flabby  and  his  teeth  poor.  He 
cannot  get  enough  bone  food  out  of 
these  things  unless  he  eats  enough  to 
cary  the  badge  of  an  alderman.  Feed 
him  beans,  peas,  nuts,  fish  and  some 
meat,  and  he  will  prow  as  he  should. 
Vou  might  make  bricks  without  straw, 
but  you  can't  make  a  strong  animal 
body  and  get  from  it  what  you  need 
in  milk,  muscle,  wool,  brains  or  work 
unless  you  feed  what  these  things  de¬ 
mand.  That  is  the  theory  of  a  “bal¬ 
anced  ration,”  and  it  is  sound.  In  former 
years  the  teachers  went  wrong  in  the 
practice.  They  laid  down  arbitrary 
rules  and  mixtures  based  upon  analyses 
alone.  Of  course,  this  did  not  work,  as 
any  farmer  can  prove  by  feeding  his 
stock  a  month.  Now  they  have  got 
to  the  point  where  these  analyses  are 
used  to  suggest  combinations.  We  can 
figure  and  learn  how  to  feed  so  as  not 
to  waste  food  and  still  get  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  pay  some 
of  our  farmers  to  sell  part  of  their 
corn  and  oats  when  the  price  goes  to  a 
certain  figure  and  buy  other  feeds.  You 
cannot  know  when  and  how  to  do  this 
unless  you  study  the  theory  of  the 
“balanced  ration”  and  then  apply  your 
own  common  sense  to  it.  One  of  the 
best  things  you  can  teach  a  child  is  to 
eat  the  skin  of  the  apple,  for  this  part 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  min¬ 
erals  and  bone-forming  elements  The 
high  price  now  demanded  for  meat  is 
frightening  many  a  housekeeper,  who 
cannot  or  will  not  realize  that  “pro¬ 
tein  ”  or  muscle-making  food  can  often 
be  bought  for  less  money  in  cheese, 
nut  ,  fish  or  entire  grains.  There  isn’t 
a  bit  of  nonsense  in  saving  money  on 
food,  and  that  is  what  the  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  theory  teaches. 

Nut  Culture^ — This  leads  me  to 
talk  about,  nut  growing — a  business 
which  I  am  sure  is  to  be  a  great  feature 
of  future  farming.  We  are  to  get  a 
good  share  of  our  muscle-making  food 
from  trees.  Prices  of  meat  are  soar¬ 
ing,  and  thousands  of  people  learn  each 
year  that  they  can  keep  up  their 
strength  and  do  more  and  better  work 
when  they  substitute  nuts  for  meat  in 
nart  or  entirely.  I  am  not  trying  to 
argue  for  vegetarianism  but  merely 
stating  facts.  The  demand  for  nuts  is 
sure  to  increase.  If  you  plant  a  nut 
grove  to-day,  before  it  comes  in  bear¬ 
ing  you  will  find  demand  ahead  of  sup¬ 
ply.  A  few  men  realize  what  is  com¬ 
ing.  and  are  interesting  themselves  in 
imnroved  varieties  of  nuts — such  as 
hickories,  chestnuts  or  pecans.  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  farmers  who  have 
on  their  farms  trees  which  yield  nuts 
superior  to  the  average.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  these  superior  nuts 
should  be  known  and  propagated.  The 
Baldwin  apple  started  as  a  chance  seed¬ 
ling — so  did  Grimes  Golden  and  many 
others.  Be  sure  that  in  the  future  some 
of  these  improved  nuts  will  rank  as 
food  producers  with  our  best  varieties 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  I  want  to 


help  in  this  nut  campaign.  If  any  who 
read  this  know  of  trees  bearing  supe¬ 
rior  nuts  will  they  kindly  write  me?  I 
think  we  can  start  a  campaign  hardly 
second  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
Apple  Consumers’  League. 

New  Spraying  Problems. — We  are 
cutting  and  pruning  the  older  apple 
trees  and  when  the  wind  is  still  the  oil 
spray  can  go  on.  Some  of  the  trees 
have  been  neglected,  and  others  were 
never  headed  right.  The  result  is  a 
close,  bunchy  top,  which  makes  it 
nearly  impossible  tc  throw  the  spray 
all  over  the  tree.  To  overcome  this 
we  are  cutting  out  the  centers — usually 
going  to  the  crotch,  and  cutting  out 
one  or  more  limbs.  When  you  come 
to  think  of  this  cutting  a  tree  in  order 
to  shape  it  fqr  spraying,  we  can  realize 
how  fruit  growing  has  changed  in  20 
years.  Now,  spraying  is  a  necessity. 
There  is  sure  evidence  of  this  in  our 
section.  Ten  years  ago,  when  we  moved 
here,  there  were  probably  50  good  or¬ 
chards  in  what  we  call  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.  To-day  there  are  barely  half  a 
dozen  that  can  be  ca’led  anything  like 
profitable,  and  these  few  are  the  only 
ones  that  have  been  sprayed  and  cared 
for.  Scale  has  ruined  the  trees  and 
worms  and  scab  have  spoiled  the  fruit. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  the  scale  any 
longer,  and  with  a  reasonably  dry  sea¬ 
son  just  after  the  blooming  we  can 
get  the  worms  by  using  poison.  The 
scab  and  other  fungus  diseases  are 
harder  to  handle,  although  on  our  high 
hills  we  have  not,  thus  far,  had  great 
trouble.  Of  course,  Bordeaux  Mixture 
is  called  the’  great  remedy  for  these 
disease's,  but,  as  many  fruit  growers 
know,  the  prevention  is  sometimes 
worse  than  the  disease,  for  the  stains 
of  Bordeaux  often  disfigure  the  fruit. 
It  is  true  that  a  good  many  growers 
have  quit  using  Bordeaux  for  this  rea¬ 
son. 

In  Washington  the  other  day  I  met 
Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  who  spoke  of  a 
new  ,sprav  mixture  which  may  be  called 
a  combination  of  lime  and  sulphur  and 
copper.  This  has  given  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  for  two  years — equal  to  Bordeaux 
in  effectiveness  and  without  injury  to 
fruit.  Dr.  Gallowav  believes  that  the 
use  of  this  combination  will  mark  the 
greatest  advance  in  the  business  of 
spraying  that  we  have  known  in  20 
years.  While  we  have  learned  more 
and  more  about  fighting  insects  we  have 
been  just  about  standing  still  in  the 
fight  against  fungus  diseases.  There 
have  been  many  complaints  about  the 
failure  of  Bordeaux,  and  many  demands 
for  a  more  effective  spray  material.  The 
scientists  now  feel  sure  that  they  have 
it.  The  full  particulars  will  soon  be 
given,  but  fruit  growers  may  open  the 
new  year  feeling  sure  they  are  to  have 
a  new  round  of  ammunition. 

Home  Notes. — The  20th  of  December 
is  to  me  a  better  day  than  New  Years. 
Tt  is  the  'shortest  day  of  the  year.  Be¬ 
ginning  on  the  21st,  we  seem  to  get, 
minute  by  minute,  a  little  more  daylight 
each  day.  It  is  like  crawling  over  the 
ridgepole  of  Winter.  While  most  of 
the  hard  weather  and  storms  are  yet 
to  come,  it  is  something  to  feel  that 
the  days  are  growing  longer.  The  short 
days  have  gone  rapidly  with  us.  There 
is  so  much  to  do  and  so  many  things 
to  interest  that  we  never  seem  to  catch 
up.  I  can  readily  see  how  life  in  the 
country  might  become  a  great  trial  to 
some  people  if  they  did  nothing  but 
grieve  over  their  supposed  misfortunes. 
Of  course,  these  unpleasant  or  unhappy 
things  will  grow  if  you  keep  thinking 
about  them.  When  I  tell  people  that 
thev  often  answer — “How  are  you  going 
to  help  it?”  I  presume  there  are  va¬ 
rious  remedies,  but  the  best  one  I  know 
of  is  to  keep  the  mind  busy  with  'some¬ 
thing  better  to  think  about.  How  much 
good  poetry  can  you  go  over  from  mem¬ 
ory?  Take  the  Twenty-third  Psalm 
and  hundreds  of  other  noble  passages 
from  the  Bible.  Can  you  go  over  them 
without  reading  the  words?  If  you 
can,  you  have  the  remedy — if  not.  you 
can  easily  get  it.  “As  a  man  thinketh 
so  is  he.”  There  you  have  it  in  a  line. 
I  am  'something  of  a  believer  in  the 
faith  cure  for  the  blues  and  for  brood¬ 
ing  over  troubles.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  as  the  year  closes  there  are  many 
farm  homes  put  somewhat  into  the 
shadow  because  some  member  cannot 
rise  in  mind  and  spirit  above  bodily 
affliction.  There  are  many  of  us  who 
must  walk  softly  all  our  days  and  stay 
in  the  shadow.  Suppose  that  is  so, 
shall  we  be  anv  better  off  bv  blowing 
out  the  candle  which  we  can  if  we  will 
carry  along  with  us?  Home  means 
too  much  to  family  and  to  country.  I 
hope  that  as  the  days  grow  longer  and 
as  we  pass  through  the  door  of  the  new 
year  we  can  all  carry  the  best  we  have 
alone  with  us,  and  smother  despondency 
with  hope.  •*  H.  w.  c. 


Get  the 
Benefit  of 
Big  Prices  in 
the  early  market 


The  secret  of  success  in 
market  gardening  is  earliness. 

The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
makes  it  easy  to  have  the  earliest 
and  best  plants.  They  will  be 
ready  as  soon  as  the  field  is  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  resulting 
crops  will  get  the  top-notch 
prices. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
lets  in  all  the  light  all  the  time. 

Mats  and  boards  for  covering  are 


no  longer  needed  saving  expense 
and  labor. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  the 
plants  get  benefit  of  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  sunlight  and  earlier,  better 
crops  result. 

The  two  layers  of  glass  do 
the  work.  A  ^k-inch  cushion 
of  dry  air  between  acts  as  a  trans¬ 
parent  blanket  over  the  plants 
and  protects  them  even  in  zero 
weather. 

Agents  Wanted.  The  wonderful 
success  of  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  agency  prop¬ 
ositions  open  to  enterprising  men. 

Write  today  for  information. 

Get  our  new  catalog  on  hot-bed 
sash.  Prepaid  freight  offer.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  Guaranteed. 


The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Investigate.  Then  Buy. 

When  a  farmer  contemplates  buying 
a  grain  drill,  he  should,  in  his  own  be¬ 
half,  investigate  that  implement  before 
he  purchases.  The  best  way  to  do  is,  to 
write  to  the  manufacturer  for  his  cata¬ 
logue,  read  it  carefully,  and  then  go  to 
the  nearest  retail  implement  dealer,  and 
insist  on  seeing  the  drill  before  pur¬ 
chasing.  That’s  what  The  American 
Seeding-Machine  Co.  Incorporated, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  wants  the  farmers  to 
do  regarding  the  old,  time-tried  drill,  the 
Farmers’  Favorite.  This  drill  has  been 
on  the  market  continuously  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  satisfying  the  most 
particular  farmers  in  every  section  of 
the  grain  raising  world.  With  it  the 
user  can  sow  any  and  every  known  seed 
from  the  smallest  grass  seeds  to  the 
largest  beans.  It  will  also  handle  suc¬ 
cessfully  all  known  brands  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  It  is  sold  under  a  fair 
and  square  liberal  guarantee  to  do  every¬ 
thing  claimed  for  it.  Write  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  for  a  copy  of  the  Farmers’ 
Favorite  catalogue,  read  it  carefully, 
and  go  to  your  dealer  and  insist  on 
seeing  the  drill. — Adv. 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING 


MILLS 


Grind  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  Kaffir  corn, cotton  seed, 
corn  in  shucks,  sheaf  oats, 
or  any  kind  of  Brain;  coarse, 
medium  or  line.  The  only 
mill  in  the  world  made 
with  a  double  set  of  grind- 
ers  or  burrs. 

SIX  SIZES 

Easily  operated.  Never 
choke.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Especially 
adapted  (or  gaso¬ 
line  engines. 

Write  for  catalog  and 
information  desired. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MEG.  CO. 
Boa  82  Springfield,  Ohio 


Get 

Biggerj 
Crops 

with  the 

Cahoon 
Seed  Sower 

Perfect  distribution,  assuring  bigger  and  evener 
crops;  time  and  seed  saving  guaranteed  by  use  of  the 
Cahoon  Broadcast  Sower.  Accurate  and  simple. 
1-usU  u  lifetime  because  it’s  constructed  ol  brass, 
Iron  and  steel.  Sows  any  kind  of  grain  or  grass  seed. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  deliver  the 
Cahoon  to  any  express  office  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  on  receipt  of  $4.  SendforSeed  Sowers’  Manual. 
Tell  s  ab  out  saving  seed  and  having  big  crops.  It  sfree. 
GOODELL  CO.,  14  Maih  St..  Antrim,  New  Hampshire. 


RAILROAD  LANDS  VERY  CHEAP. 

To  quickly  build  up  population  along  the  Wash¬ 
ington  &  Choctaw  Railroad.  In  new  reservation 
just  thrown  open,  we  will  sell  a  little  of  our  100,000 
acres  of  825  and  $50  lands  for  $17.50  per  acre. 
Magnificent  opportunity  for  settlers,  investors  and 
speculators.  Very  easy  term*,  as  low  as  $1  per 
month;  long  time  Any  size  tract  from  10  acres 
up.  Gulf  Coast  land  the  most  productive  in  the 
world;  10  acres  will  yield  an  income  of  $5,000  a 
year.  Don’t  buy  lands  anywhere  until  you  inves¬ 
tigate  this.  Send  us  your  name,  a  postal  card  will 
do,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  details. 
Ite'SCAREMTQ  are  offered  great  inducements 
MuLlT  I  0  to  sell  our  lands  anywhere. 
Write  for  special  terms  WASHINGTON  &  CHOCTAW 
LAND  CO..  6137  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


1 

_ r  Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep, 

Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Willdefv 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample  » 

&  cat’g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 

JgJL.  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

-  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O.  *  *  ^ 


Rust  Farm 

Extra  heavily  galvan- 
I zed.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufac¬ 
turer*’  prices.  3oda\K* 
fiee  trial.  Also  Poul¬ 
try  and  Ornamental 
Wire  and  Iron  Fences. 
Catalog  free.  Write 
f<»r  special  oftVr. 

Tlie  Ward  Fence  Co- 
Box  542,  Decatur,  I  nil. 


Fence 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  runt.  Have  no  agents.  Soil  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester.  Indiana. 


Ornamental  Fence 


Cheaper  than  wood  for 

Lawns,  Churches,  Cem¬ 
eteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  Tor  8prelui  Offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.#  Box  775,  Decatur,  Ind. 


“NEW  MODERN”  LITTER  CARRIER  ' 


Does  the  Work  of  Two  Men  in  One  Half  the  Time 

What  Our  Patrons  Say : 

“  Shall  install  in  other  buildings.” 

“  Superior  in  every  way  to  the  common  carrier. 

“  The  most  labor-saving  machine  on  my  farm. 

“See  none  other  I  like  so  well.’ 

“  Don’t  see  how  we  got  along  without  it. 

“New  Modern”  Feed  and  Ensilage  Carriers 

Are  Just  as  Good.  Write  for  Circulars. 

GLOB  1JUOS.  WILLIS  MFG.  CO., 

23  Main  Street,  Attica,  N .  Y. 

''Everything  for  the  Earn." 
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Ruralisms 


AN  APPLE  FROM  THE  BASHFUL  STATE. 

The  cut  Fig.  597,  shows  in  natural  size 
a  seedling  apple  sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Giddings,  of  Vermont.  The  quality  of 
specimen  was  excellent,  and  we  should 
consider  it  well  worth  propagation  and 
further  trial. 


WHITE  GLADIOLI. 

I  note  several  articles  regarding  white 
Gladioli.  The  one  mentioned  on  page 
1049,  by  W.  E.  S.,  is  the  very  best  white 
Gladiolus  I  expect  to  see.  If  successfully 
crossed  with  America  it  should  give  us 
grand  commercial  varieties.  White  Lady 
has  done  very  poorly  with  us,  and  is  no 
good  until  it  can  be  seeded  into  a  better 
grower  and  multiplier.  We  did  not  get 
any  good  seed  from  crossing  America 
and  White  Lady,  but  shall  try  again  next 
year.  Other  varieties,  especially  choice 
yellows,  seeded  freely.  We  need  a  good 
white  which  does  not  turn  pink  like 
Augusta.  We  find  this  section  has  plenty 
of  rainfall  and  very  suitable  climate 
for  bulbs;  we  have  over  eight  acres  in 
bulbs  and  paeonies,  and  intend  to  increase 
planting  largely  another  year.  We  ship 
all  our  blooms  north  and  now  have  a 
season  extending  from  March  1  to  July. 
We  came  from  New  York  State  five 
years  ago  and  we  are  delighted  wkh  the 


lieve  requires  a  moister  soil,  though  it 
has  been  used  experimentally,  and  could 
I  not  get  the  other  would  use  it  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  English  root.  Walnuts 
should  be  well  started  in  the  Spring  be¬ 
fore  grafting.  Scions  in  this  locality  are 
not  cut  until  a  few  weeks  before  use, 
as  owing  to  their  pithy  nature  they  dry 
quickly*.  Avoid  splitting  stock  across 
the  center,  as  this  also  is  pithy;  rather 
put  the  scions  to  one  side  of  center.  In 
cutting  scion,  the  wedge  should  be  one¬ 
sided  to  expose  as  little  pith  surface  as 
possible.  A,  in  Fig.  598,  shows  regular 
scion  cut  to  center;  B,  walnut  scion  cut 
to  one  side.  lynn  r.  cody. 

California. 

SECOND  BLOOMING  OF  PEAR  TREE. 

J.  E.  1L,  Hopkinsville,  Ky— Could  you 
inform  me  what  causes  a  pear  tree  to 
bloom  the  second  time  during  a  season? 
There  is  a  pear  tree  here  that  had  the  last 
lot  of  fruit  picked  from  it  about  the  middle 
of  September.  To-day  I  notice  that  there 
are  several  blooms  on  this  tree.  I  counted 
25  to  30  bunches  of  blooms,  and  picked 
some  buds  that  looked  to  me  as  though 
they  would  open,  should  frost  keep  off.  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing 
before. 

Ans. — The  Fall  blooming  of  fruit 
trees,  strawberry,  and  of  some  orna¬ 
mentals,  is  a  common  occurrence.  The 
pear  and  the  Japan  plums  often  do  this 
very  thing.  The  Success  strawberry  oft¬ 
en  blooms  and  fruits  in  September  and 
October,  and  I  have  seen  Magnolia  Sou- 


AN  APPLE  FROM  TFIE  BASFIFUL  STATE.  Fig.  597. 


climate  and  the  southern  people,  but 
southern  labor,  white  and  colored,  as  a 
class  is  rather  unsatisfactory,  c.  w.  B. 

North  Emporia,  Va. 

GRAFTING  WALNUTS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  oldest  orchards  are  largely  seed¬ 
ling;  while  many  trees  come  nearly  true, 
there  is  that  difference  of  size  and  form 
found  in  a  seedling  orchard  of  any  kind. 
To  remedy  -this  we  graft  our  trees. 
First,  we  have  the  English  or  seedling 
stocks;  while  these  may  give  a  better 
stand  in  the  nursery  grafting,  they  do 
not  offer  the  advantage  that  our  native 
Black  walnut  stock  does,  as  it,  being  a 
wildling,  is  better  adapted  to  a  diversity 
of  soils  and  lack  of  moistu  -e.  The  wal- 


YVALNUT  SCIONS.  Fig.  598. 


nut  is  very  difficult  to  graft,  and  a  60 
per  cent  average  in  some  of  our  nurser¬ 
ies  is  as  good  as  is  expected.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Black  walnut  is  smooth,  and  tree 
is  vigorous.  The  Eastern  Black  we  bc- 


langeana,  a  Chinese  hybrid,  that  blooms 
early  in  the  Spring  before  the  leaves  ap¬ 
pear,  give  a  few  scattering  blooms  in 
the  Fall.  A  severe  drought,  early  frost 
or  anything  that  causes  a  sudden  check 
in  growth  during  the  growing  season, 
followed  by  rains  and  warm  weather, 
causing  a  partial  resumption  of  sap  flow 
or  growth,  will  cause  many  trees  to  open 
or  show  a  few  blossoms  in  the  Fall. 
Such  occurrences  are  so  common  that  it 
is  surprising  it  should  cause  any  com¬ 
ment.  E.  S.  BLACK. 


Carnations  for  Trade  Use. — A  florist 
just  starting  in  business  asks  the  Florists’ 
Review  (Chicago)  what  varieties  of 
carnations  to  use.  The  following  list  is 
given  :  White — White  Perfection,  White 
Enchantress,  Lady  Bountiful,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Vaughan.  Flesh  pink  —  Enchantress, 
May,  Pink  Delight,  Mayday  Light  pink 
— Rosepink  Enchantress,  Winona,  Win- 
sor,  Dark  pink — Victoria,  Afterglow, 
Aristocrat.  Scarlet  —  Victory,  Beacon, 
O.  P.  Bassett.  Crimson — Crimson  Glow, 
Harlowarden,  Harry  Fenn.  It  is  also 
advised  that  a  few  novelties  be  tested 
each  season,  as  carnations  vary  greatly 
in  different  localities,  and  each  grower 
must  thus  decide  on  his  selection  in  the 
light  of  personal  experience. 

The  Pipe  Calabash. — The  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
circular  (No.  41,  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry),  regarding  the  South  African 
gourd  used  for  making  pipes.  Informa¬ 
tion  is  given  as  to  seed,  growing  the 
plant,  and  making  the  pipes.  These 
pipes  are  offered  in  some  tobacco  stores 
here  for  quite  a  high  price ;  their  use 
originated  with  the  Boersj  who  for  a 
time  monopolized  the  culture  of  this 
gourd,  but  seed  is  now  available.  The 
calabash  pipes  color  like  meerschaum, 
and  are  very  pleasant  in  use.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  these  gourds  would  be  an  inter 
i  sting  noveltv. 


Read  What  Cornell  University  Has  to  Say  About  the 
NIAGARA  BRAND  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION: 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  us,  under  date  of  Nov.  6, 
1909,  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Whetzel,  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. : 

I  beg  to  say  in  reply  to  your  Inquiry  of  October  29,  that  the  report  on  the  summer's  work, 
with  the  Lime  Sulphur  for  the  control  of  Apple  Scab,  will  be  ready  for  you  within  a  week.  Mr. 
Wallace  is  now  preparing  the  photographs  and  the  last  draft  of  the  report.  An  examination  of 
his  summarized  data  shows  that,  for  this  season  In  the  particular  orchard  where  the  work  was 
carried  on.  Greenings  sprayed  with  Lime  Sulphur  and  Bordeaux,  with  Arsenate  of  Lead  used  in 
each  case,  gave  results  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Lime  Sulphur.  The  Lime  Sulphur  was  used  at 
the  rate  of  1  gallon  to  HU  cf  water,  and  the  Bordeaux  was  made  at  the  rate  of  3-4-50.  Arsenate  of 
Lead  was  added  In  each. case,  «  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  the  mixture.  Careful  counts  of  the  fruit 
at  the  time  of  picking  show  that  on  the  unsprayed  trees  42  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  more  or  less 
affected  with  the  scab.  On  the  trees  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  this  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent:  on 
those  sprayed  with  Niagara  Lime  Sulphur  to  3.6  per  cent.  It  Is  evident  from  thiathat  the  Lime 
Sulphur  is  just  as  effective  as  the  Bordeaux,  the  slight  difference  of  .6  of  1  per  cent  being  within 
the  range  of  variation  that  would  be  expected  In  comparing  any  two  plats  treated  alike.  On  the 
other  hand,  trees  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  showed  82  per  cent  of  the  apples  russeted,  many  of 
these  so  badly  defaced  and  distorted  In  form  as  to  seriously  harm  the  appearance  of  the  Iruit. 

The  Codling  Moth  was  just  as  effectively  controlled  by  the  Arsenate  of  Lead  in  the  Lime  Sul¬ 
phur  as  in  the  Bordeaux.  The  wormy  fruit  was  reduced  from  25  per  cent  on  the  unsprayed,  to 
3.3  per  cent  on  those  sprayed  with  Bordeaux;  and  on  the  trees  sprayed  with  Lime  Sulphur  and 
Arsenate  of  Lead  tho  Codling  Moth  injury  was  reduced  to  1.3  per  cent.  The  full  details  of  the 
experiments  and  the  results  obtained  will  of  course  be  included  in  the  report.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  results  of  the  present  season  will  be  borne  out  by  those  of  following  years. 
While  there  was  no  burning  of  the  foliage,  in  our  experiments  on  the  apples  this  season,  li  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  best  dilution  for  this  purpose  must  range  somewhere  between  1  (of  the 
Niagara  brand)  to  20  to  40  of  water,  since  Mr.  Wallace  has  found  that  the  spores  of  the  apple 
scab  fungus  may  germinate  to  a  considerable  extent  In  a  dilution  of  1-50.  This  point,  as  well  as 
many  others  in  connection  with  the  problem,  is  yet  to  be  worked  out.  However,  the  general 
principle  of  the  value  of  Lime  Sulphur  as  a  summer  spray  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established 
by  Mr.  Wallace’s  experiments.  Very  sincerely  yours,  H.  H.  WHETZEL. 

Write  us  for  full  report  of  Cornell’s  experiment  with  our  solution. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  following  list  which  you  are  interested  in  ? 
If  so,  write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Sulphur,  either  Hour  or  flowers; 
Power  Sprayers — carbonic  gas,  gasoline  or  compressed  air;  complete  line 
of  Hand  Pumps;  machines  for  any  kind  of  spraying.  Niagara  Brand 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  Tree  Borer  Paint,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Eeady 
Bordeaux,  Bordeaux- Arsenate;  all  kinds  of  sprayer  supplies. 

TNTiagara  Sprayer  Co.;  Miciciloport,  3M.  "ST. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


INTELLIGENT  SPRAYING 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  stated  editorially.  Sept.  19th,  1908: — "The  Rural  Grounds  now  appear  to  be  free  from 
scale  for  the  first  time  in  1 2  years.  *  *  *  It  has  been  a  long  fight,  excessively  discouraging  until  the  soluble  oils  came  to  the 
rescue  three  years  ago.  The  prospect  brightened  at  the  first  trial  of  these  handy  preparations,  and  repeated  use  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  victory."  Spraying  was  omitted  this  year. 


SCALECIDE” 


alone  did  more  in  three  years  than  Lime-Sulphur  and  other  dopes  did  in  nine.  Are  you  still  in  the  Lime-Sulphur  ranks? 

l’KICES  : — In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon  cans,  SB. 00;  5  gallon  cans, S3. 25;  1  gallon  cans, SI. 00. 

Send  for  Booklet ,  " Orchard  Insurance. 

If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “  CARBOLEINE  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


GET THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump'earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
» practical  fruit  grow- 
|  ers  we  were  using  common 
:  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
j  — found  their  defects  and 
j  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
G  success  forced  us  to  manu- 
i  V a'-li  facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

U- . You  take  no  chances.  We 

'  »  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


/^SAN  JOSE  SCALED 
KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEliS,  Fort  Wayne,  lud. 


AK  ■'V  with 

V  Dir  AT  "EMPIRE  KING” 

Vtt  lift  p  and  bugs,  worms, blight,  etc.,  will 
vH  have  no  terrors  for  you.  Best  con- 

^^1  *  atruction,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 

foliage.  We  make  all  sizes  ami  styles  of  Gasoline 
Engine  Sprayers.  Free  Book  on  Spraying:.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SCALEOIL 


is  a  sure  remedy  for 
San  Jose  Scale.  Write 
for  circular.  Agents 
Wanted.  CHESTER 


COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  akin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
aud  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with,  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gioves.  do  taxidermy 
aud  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock— split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  tho  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  cant  bum, 

rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay,  1  hat’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Hoofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Hoofs  are  suitable  for  any  [building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Keduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time, 
spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
HOOFS  —it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO..  Box  10.  Granville,  N.Y. 


SLATE 

ROOFS 

NEVER 

WEAR 

OUT 


Our  New  Trade  Mark 


BE  SURE  it  is  on 

every  bag  of  Fertilizer 
you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine 

Hubbard 
“Bone  Base” 
Fertilizers 

Our  large,  new  Factory, 
equipped  with  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  will  enable 
us  to  fill  all  orders  promptly 
in  1910. 


We  guarantee  the  Fertilizers  we  put  out  next  season  to  be  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
past.  With  good  goods,  honest  prices  and  quick  shipments,  we  know  we  can  please  you. 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers.  It  is  sent  free  to 
any  address. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Makers  of  the  Hubbard  "Bone  Base"  Fertilizers,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


ano 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established.  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  tbo  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  Turk, 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8u2  marks,  or  J 0 Ea  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  ! 50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  timo 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
los-  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcoluinns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  \Vc  protect  suberibors  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


H  fflrrrg  (Ehristmafi ! 


Another  year  has  gone,  and  Father  Time 
Has  tucked  into  his  pigeon  hole  with  care 
Another  manuscript,  and  prose  and  rhyme, 

Folly  and  fact,  are  sadly  tangled  there. 

And  now  we  take  another  sheet,  as  pure 
As  is  an  angel’s  wing,  and  grasp  the  pen 
To  write  the  New  Year’s  halting  record,  sure 
That  all  our  ink  marks  must  confront  us  when 
The  wing  of  years  shall  blow  the  dust  away, 

And  from  Time's  record  book  the  Master’s  hand 
Shall  take  our  manuscript  all  stained  and  gray 
And  read  it  so  that  all  may  understand. 

So  write  with  care,  my  brothers,  through  the  years, 
Lest,  all  your  work  be  blotted  out  with  tears. 

* 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

A  dairy  farmer  wrote  the  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Dairymen’s  Association  that  he  would  like  to 
exhibit  butter,  but  would  not  do  so  if  a  dealer  who 
handles  his  butter  is  permitted  to  exhibit  against  him. 
In  the  past  considerable  butter  and  cheese  has  been 
exhibited  by  people  who  never  crooked  a  finger  in 
making  it.  This  was  permitted  at  the  State  Fair  and 
elsewhere.  In  some  cases  persons  obtained  cheese 
from  places  with  a  reputation  for  making  fine  goods 
and  exhibited  it  as  their  own.  They  actually  won 
prizes  as  cheese  makers.  Such  practices  are  worse 
than  “ringing”  or  chasing  from  place  to  place  with  a 
string  of  exhibits.  The  best  results  will  be  obtained 
by  limiting  the  exhibits  to  actual  producers,  cutting 
out  the  dealers  and  “pick-ups,”  and  giving  the  smaller, 
expert  butter-makers  a  fair  show.  We  hope  that  an¬ 
other  year  will  see  strict  rules  along  these  lines  at  all 
exhibitions. 

* 


In  his  message  to  Congress  President  Taft  talks 
economy.  He  says  the  deficit  in  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  is  largely  caused  by  the  low  rate  of  postage 
on  magazines,  newspapers  and  periodicals.  He  says 
the  actual  loss  on  carrying  this  matter  at  one  cent 
per  pound  is  $63,000,000  a  year.  The  total  deficit  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  last  year  was  $17,500,000. 
The  President  would  overcome  this  by  increasing  the 
postage  on  magazines  and  papers !  Why  does  he  not 
talk  about  the  Congressional  abuse  of  the  franking 
privilege?  All  sorts  of  goods  are  carried  free  for 
Congressmen.  Cut  out  the  pure  graft  in  this  special 
privilege  and  the  deficit  would  probably  be  cut  out. 
The  President  also  talks  about  a  loss  of  $28,000,000 
on  free  rural  delivery.  A  parcels  post  would  cure  that. 
There  are  now  some  40.000  mail  wagons  running  with 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  load.  Fill  up  these  wagons 
with  mail  packages  at  a  fair  rate  of  postage  and  the 
loss  would  change  to  profit.  Why  charge  the  people 
extra  for  carrying  reading  matter,  and  still  let  the 

politicians  hold  on  to  their  privileges? 

* 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  Congress.  He 
will  have  great  influence  in  shaping  legislation — par¬ 
ticularly  that  which  concerns  the  revenues.  The  entire 
[State  is  particularly  interested  in  his  work  during  this 
session.  The  old  conflict  between  butter  and  oleo 
is  to  be  fought  over.  The  oleo  men  are  evading  the 
present  law,  and  several  amendments  are  needed  to 
compel  them  to  sell  their  product  honestly.  They  will 
also  make  a  desperate  fight  to  have  the  10-cent  tax 


on  colored  oleo  removed.  New  York  is  the  greatest 
dairy  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  her  great  industry  if  the  oleo  men  should 
succeed  in  their  efforts.  It  is  fortunate  that  our  dairy¬ 
men  can  have  such  an  influential  man  as  Mr.  Payne 
to  represent  them  in  Congress.  Of  course  he  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  do  this,  for  he  represents  a  farming 
district,  and  it  is  his  duty  as  well  as  his  business  to  act 
for  his  people,  when  they  tell  him  clearly  what  they 
want.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Payne  can  work  to  better 
advantage  for  his  people  if  he  knows  their  wishes 
early.  We  therefore  urge  every  farmer  in  Mr.  Payne’s 
district  to  write  him  at  once  and  ask  him  respectfullv 
to  work  and  vote  for  honest  butter.  Do  not  wait 
for  some  one  else  to  do  this.  Do  it  now — yourself ! 

* 

Good  Luck! 

Aiif  Gluck! 

Buena  Ventura! 

God  Lycka! 

Bon  Voyage! 

Buona  Fortuna! 

Dobroe  craamae! 

Last  year  we  were  curious  to  see  how  many  lan¬ 
guages  were  spoken  by  different  employees  of  1  he 
R.  N.-Y.  We  found  that  they  can  speak  and  write 
“Good  Luck”  in  seven  different  languages  as  given 
above.  There  are  those  of  English,  Irish,  Welsh  and 
Scotch  descent.  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Italians,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Austrians  and  Russians.  These  people  have 
come  from  the  five  corners  of  Europe  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  all  for  a  common  purpose.  All  are  working  to 
make  this  paper  honestly  edited  and  .managed,  hon¬ 
estly  printed  and  honestly  distributed,  and  all  take 
pride  in  the  part  they  are  responsible  for.  We  bring 
this  up  at  the  close  of  the  year  because  it  is  typical 
of  the  way,  in  a  larger  sense,  the  future  American 
is  being  made  or  blended  out  of  the  swarms  which 
have  come  and  are  coming  from  over  the  ocean. 
We  believe  that  out  of  the  great  human  melting  pot 
in  which  God  is  blending  the  races  is  to  come  a 
new  American  with  the  strong,  hopeful  spirit  of  the 
old,  yet  with  the  stern,  hard  lines  and  angles  soft¬ 
ened  and  made  more  adaptable. 

Carrying  the  idea  still  further,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
made  in  another  way  by  a  vast  mixture  or  blend  of 
various  elements  of  human  character.  We  do  not 
think  there  is  a  paper  in  America  which  enjoys 
closer  or  more  confidential  relations  with  its  readers. 
In  its  more  than  100,000  homes  are  to  be  found 
the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  cynical  and  the  trusting, 
the  hopeful  and  the  despondent,  rich  and  poor,  young 
and  old. 

Measured  by  their  thoughts  and  hopes,  there  would 
be  found  a  greater  babel  of  languages  than  that 
among  the  office  workers.  But  as  these  latter  are 
drawn  together  in  the  common  purpose  of  making 
the  paper,  so  in  a  larger  way  the  great  army  of 
readers  find  a  common  purpose  in  helping  to  give  us 
encouragement  and  power.  They  have  never  failed 
us  yet.  Whenever  we  ask  for  support  in  a  worthy 
cause  they  come  rushing  like  an  army  of  minute 
men.  If  we  ask  for  practical  information,  some  reader 
always  brings  it  from  his  own  experience.  If  we 
want  hope  or  counsel  or  suggestion,  we  know  just 
where  to  go  for  them.  It  is  just  as  we  have  said 
about  the  coming  American — the  coming  R.  N.-Y. 
must  be  more  useful  and  hopeful  and  true,  because 
its  readers  will  compel  it  to  be  so,  since  they  give 
us  their  best. 

Yes,  our  people  have  never  failed  us  yet,  and  they 
never  zvrll!  That  is  why  we  do  not  urge  you  to 
subscribe  for  next  year — we  know  you  will  do  so. 
With  your  help  we  are  growing.  In  1908  we  felt 
proud  of  our  book  of  1,000  pages,  and  479  pictures, 
yet  this  year  we  have  1120  pages  and  597  pictures. 
This  is  a  material  gain,  yet,  of  course,  we  know 
that  it  counts  for  little  unless  every  one  of  those  new 
pages  has  carried  something  that  helped  our  people. 
During  1910  we  shall  give  you  our  best  work.  With 
your  help  that  will  be  better  than  ever  before.  Let 
us  not  speak  of  the  close  of  a  year.  This  is  No.  4026 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Next  week  will  be  No.  4027.  There 
will  be  no  stop  or  change  or  faltering.  We  there¬ 
fore  say  “Good  Luck”  in  all  the  languages  we  can 
think  of,  and  pray  that  all  your  years  may  be  happy 
ones. 

* 

“I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  more  real  and  important 
services  can  be  rendered  to  any  country  than  by  im¬ 
proving  its  agriculture.” — George  Washington. 

We  find  that  excellent  sentiment  printed  at  the 
head  of  the  New  York  farmers’  institute  programmes. 
Like  most  of  the  remarks  attributed  to  the  “immortal 
George”  the  statement  cannot  be  denied.  Washington 
was  a  farmer,  a  large  land  owner  and  ‘one  of  the 
richest  Americans  of  his  time.  He  spent  time  and 
thought  in  producing  crops,  and  also  much  time  and 
strong  language  in  selling  them.  Had  he  been  held  down 
to  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  he  might  have 
been  tempted  to  serve  a  third  term  as  President  in 


order  to  save  his  country  by  “improving  its  agricul¬ 
ture.”  For  Washington  would  have  known  that  he 
who  helps  the  average  farmer  to  obtain  honestly  10 
cents  more  of  that  consumer’s  dollar  renders  a  "more 
real  and  important  service”  to  his  country  than  he 
who  adds  to  the  size  of  the  crop  to  be  handled  at  the 
present  small  margin.  This  idea  of  making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  is  fine. 
We  rather  like  the  idea  of  getting  45  cents  of  the 
dollar’s  worth  of  hay  where  we  now  get  35  cents. 
Let’s  try  improving  agriculture  with  a  few  more  ulti¬ 
mate  dollars. 

* 

The  French  trade  in  flowers  has  grown  from  $57,- 
000, 000  to  $77,000,000.  The  reason  for  it  is  stated  in 
a  consular  report: 

The  extension  of  the  parcel-post  privileges  to  the 
shipment  of  cut  flowers  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  this  increase. 

Now,  if  we  could  have  any  such  parcels  post  in  this 
country  there  would  be  an  even  greater  increase  in 
the  business  of  mailing  all  classes  of  goods.  How 
do  you  like  to  have  your  country  go  plodding  on 
behind  the  procession  in  the  dust  of  all  Europe? 

* 

“Otherwise  the  plaintiff  contracted  to  place  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  the  defendant,  and  the  courts  will  not 
adopt  a  construction  having  that  effect  unless  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  by  the  language  used.  ...  If  the 
courts  arc  to  suffer  the  unwary  to  be  caught  by  con¬ 
tracts  prepared  and  submitted  as  this  was,  it  should  be 
only  when  they  have  their  oivn  carelessness  to  blame, 
i.  e.,  when  the  language  of  the  contract  is  unmis¬ 
takable.” 

That  is  from  the  opinion  by  Justice  Miller  in  that 
substituted  tree  case.  You  should  read  the  whole 
thing  cm  page  1102.  We  are  glad  this  case  was  ap¬ 
pealed,  and  it  should  now  be  fought  out  to  a  finish. 
Let  any  man  go  to  a  large  nursery  in  budding  or 
shipping  season,  and  he  will  see  how  comparatively 
easy  it  might  be  to  mix  up  the  labels.  In  our  own 
orchards  we  have  had  a  few  cases  of  substitution. 
The  great  majority  of  our  trees  thus  far  have  proved 
true  to  name,  and  realizing  the  chances  for  mistakes 
in  the  nursery  we  have  not  felt  disposed  to  make 
serious  complaint.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  when 
there  is  any  such  proportion  of  “misfits”  as  in  the 
case  reported  this  week.  A  great  loss  is  involved. 
Merely  replacing  the  trees  is  no  recompense.  The 
nurseryman  is  clearly  at  fault,  and  in  such  a  case  he 
should  be  compelled  to  “make  good.” 

* 

Have  we  not  a  branch  of  the  State  Government  that  is 
supposed  to  look  after  the  grain  (?)  feeds  sold  to  farmers? 
1  hear  talk  in  my  store  of  finding  quantities  of  white  rock 
in  hominy  and  big  chunks  of  salt  in  gluten  and  stone  in 
wheat  feeds,  etc.  If  a  farmer’s  milk  is  a  little  off  lie 
is  called  on  the  carpet,  hut  these  feed  dealers  are  not 
molested.  J.  A.  n. 

There  are  two  branches  of  the  State  government 
which  attend  to  such  things.  The  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  samples  all  feeds  sold  under  lie.  use. 
examines  them  and  prints  its  report.  An  account  of 
its  last  bulletin  is  given  on  page  1117.  On  complaint 
the  State  Agricultural  Department  at  Albany  will  in¬ 
vestigate  charges  of  fraud  in  selling  feed.  If  the 
facts  are  capable  of  proof  the  Department  will  report 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution.  One  defect 
in  the  system  is  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
cannot  prosecute  its  own  cases.  It  must  depend  on  the 
Attorney  General  to  do  this.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
adulterations  you  speak  of  are  common.  The  greatest 
“fake”  is  in  the  sale  of  mixed  or  “compounded”  feeds. 
In  these  are  worked  off  hulls,  weed  seeds  and  stuff 
about  as  digestible  as  sawdust.  As  will  be  seen  on 
page  1117,  the  farmer  has  a  personal  remedy  for  this. 
The  various  commercial  brands  are  named,  with  the 
trash  they  contain.  With  this  evidence  before  him 
we  cannot  see  how  any  farmer  can  continue  to  nay 
his  money  for  hulls,  weed  seed  and  trash.  How  can 
any  government  save  a  man  who  would  do  this  from 
being  cheated? 


BREVITIES. 

A  great  country  this — strawberry  picking  has  begun  in 
Texas. 

We  understand  that  in  Germany  and  other  European 
countries  oleo  must  contain  at.  least  10  parts  by  weight 
of  sesame  oil.  The  law  compels  this,  so  that  detection  is 
easier  when  the  oleo  is  mixed  with  butter. 

Dr.  Twitchell  tells  of  a  Maine  town  wherein  165  auto¬ 
mobiles  were  sold  the  past  season.  On  the  other  side, 
95  mortgages  were  put  on  farms  and  homes  to  pay  for 
these  cars.  That  is  laying  up  future  trouble  for  the 
“Contented  State!” 

Suppose  20  years  ago  some  one  had  prophesied  that 
one  day  there  will  he  in  Southern  Alaska  a  city  as  large 
as  Pittsburgh  with  a  business  in  distributing  coal  and 
metals  as  large  as  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  city !  lie 
would  have  been  voted  a  lunatic — yet  his  vision  may  yet 
materialize.  Alaska  has  wonderful  stores  of  coal,  with  half 
a  continent  for  a  market.  Sitka  is  hut  a  few  miles  north 
of  Edinburgh  or  Copenhagen.  Keep  your  eye  on  Alaska. 
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THE  HERON  NEST. 

There  are  many  serious  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  American  farmer.  Some  of 
them  a«e  political,  others  financial,  and 
still  others  of  a  social  or  family  nature. 
There  are  questions  of  saving  an  old  farm 
homestead  for  the  family,  how  to  keep 
children  on  the  farm,  how  to  cooperate 
so  as  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  how  the  city  girl  who  mar¬ 
ries  a  farmer  can  adapt  herself  to  the  new 
conditions,  and  many  others.  We  believe 
that  many  of  these  problems  can  be  most 
effectively  handled  in  a  story  provided  it 
is  consistent  and  can  have  that  peculiar 
and  indescribable  feeling  which  stamps  it 
as  good  literature.  These  considerations 
have  decided  us  to  offer  our  readers  a 
series  of  stories,  each  dealing  with  some 
hard  problem  connected  with  country  living. 
Last  year  we  started  with  “Nell  Beverly, 
Farmer.”  This  took  up  and  discussed  from 
actual  experience  what  is  perhaps  the  foun¬ 
dation  problem  of  all — the  salvation  of  a 
country  home. 

This  year  in  selecting  another  strong  prob¬ 
lem  for  discussion,  we  finally  decided  to 
take  up  the  struggle  of  a  poor  city  family 
in  an  effort  to  break  away  from  town  condi¬ 
tions  •  and  take  root  permanently  in  the 
country.  This  attempt  to  change  from  town 
to  country  is  to  reach  the  dignity  of  a 
great  industrial  movement  in  the  next  10 
years,  and  it  is  to  have  a  vast  influence 
upon  American  agriculture. 

In  “The  Heron  Nest”  we  have  secured 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  truest,  most 
natural  and  interesting  account  of  such  an 
effort  to  make  a  country  home  that  has 
ever  been  published.  Many  of  us  know 
what  happens  when  the  average  writer  at¬ 
tempts  to  describe  both  town  and  country 
living.  lie  usually  guesses  at  one  side 
or  the  other  until  the  reader  knows  that  the 
conclusions  are  improbable.  Mr.  Foster,  the 
author  of  “The  Heron  Nest,”  knows  his 
ground  in  every  detail.  It  is  made  very 
clear  how  the  very  affliction  which  made 
it  impossible  for  Billy  Herron  to  do  a 
man's  work  was  really  an  advantage  to 
the  family,  since  he  was  forced  to  plan 
and  think.  “Nell  Beverly”  will  stand  as 
the  representative  of  a  stern,  unconquered 
character  who  faced  her  duty  bravely. 
“Billy  Herron”  represents  another  type — 
cheerful,  patient,  bending  at  times  like 
steel,  but  never  breaking — a  living  example 
of  the  dominion  of  mind  over  matter. 

And  aside  from  its  strong  treatment  of 
an  important  problem  “The  Heron  Nest” 
deals  with  the  softer  and  more  beautiful 
side  of  human  nature.  The  characters 
are  strongly  contrasted,  and  the  story  is 
developed  and  carried  along  with  skill  and 
power.  It  is  natural,  clean  and  true.  We 
want  every  one  of  our  friends  to  read  it. 
You  will  find  as  the  years  go  by  that  this 
book  is  part  of  a  plan  to  develop  a  new 
class  of  literature  which  is  to  be  truly 
characteristic  of  farm  life. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Frank  Singer,  who  was  con¬ 
victed  before  .Judge  Mulqueen  in  General 
Sessions,  New  York,  was  sentenced  Decem¬ 
ber  8  to  State  prison  for  thirty-nine  years. 
Singer  was  convicted  as  a  second  offender 
of  robberv  in  the  first  degree.  On  June  4 
last  with  three  other  men  Singer  walked 
into  the  restaurant  of  Abraham  Rams  at 
30  Canal  street  and,  drawing  a  revolver, 
took  85  from  the  cash  drawer.  Itams  fol¬ 
lowed  the  men  from  the  store  and  managed 
to  hang  onto  Singer.  In  the  night  police 
court  Singer  was  discharged  by  Magis¬ 
trate  Cornell  and  Rams  was  fined.  Rams 
speaks  English  badly  and  it  was  due  to  his 
inability  to  tell  the  Court  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  that  Singer  got  away.  Rams  went 
to  the  police  with  his  story,  identified 
Singer’s  picture  in  the  rogues’  gallery  and 
had  him  arrested  again. 

A  house  occupied  by  the  families  of  Harry 
Birney  and  Louis  Smith,  recently  brought 
to  Struthers,  O.,  by  the  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Company  to  work  in  the  local 
mill,  in  which  a  strike  is  in  progress,  was 
wrecked  with  dynamite  December  8.  Wil¬ 
liam  Birnev,  father  of  Harry,  was  nearly 
suffocated  under  the  debris,  and  six  other 
members  of  the  two  families  sustained  slight 
injuries. 

At  the  trial  at  New  York  of  sugar  trust 
employees  for  defrauding  the  govern¬ 
ment  December  8,  James  Conlin,  an  as¬ 
sistant  Government  weigher,  testified  to 
finding  a  piece  of  iron  and  two  iron  nuts 
attached  to  one  of  the  scales,  which  he 
discovered  after  an  experience  with  Kehoe, 
one  of  the  defendant  sugar  checkers.  He 
said  he  observed  that  the  scales  were  not 
balancing  properly  when  Kehoe  was  check¬ 
ing  with  him  and  on  investigation  found 
the  iron  wire  and  nuts.  He  showed  these  to 
Kehoe,  who  begged  him  not  to  say  anything 
about  the  incident.  He  reported  the  case, 
however,  to  George  Baldwin,  the  district 
weigher  over  him.  and  very  soon  after  that 
he  was  transferred. 

George  Preston  Sheldon,  late  president 
of  the  Phenix  Insurance  Company,  was  in¬ 
dicted  December  8  on  a  specific  charge  of 
having  misappropriated  $45,000  from  the 
organization  of  which  he  was  for  so  many 
years  the  head,  and  funds  of  which,  it  is 
said,  he  lent  to  officials  and  ex-officials  of 
the  State  Insurance  Department  upon  doubt¬ 
ful  collateral.  Superintendent  Hotchkiss 
declares  the  investigation  of  the  Phenix 
discloses  a  deficiency  of  more  than  $1,000.- 
000.  It  is  said  the  indictment  covers  one 
of  Sheldon’s  speculative  transactions  with 
the  funds  of  the  Phenix  Company,  in  which 
three  drafts  for  $10,000  each,  and  one  of 
$15,000,  alleged  profits  of  speculation,  were 
passed  to  Sheldon's  private  account  in  the 
Chatham  National  Bank. 

State  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Wil¬ 
liam  II.  Hotchkiss,  made  public  the  result 


of  a  joint  examination  by  his  department 
and  that  of  Massachusetts  December  8,  al¬ 
leging  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Credit  Indemnity  Company,  of  New 
York  has  been  so  seriously  impaired  as  to 
have  necessitated  a  reduction  from  $1,000,- 
000  to  $350,000.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  and  his 
Massachusetts  associate,  Frank  II.  Hardison, 
find  that  as  a  result  of  deception 
by  the  officers  of  the  American  Credit 
Indemnity  Company  in  preparing  an¬ 
nual  reports,  the  surplus  of  $1,178,000.48, 
reported  to  the  policyholders  December  31, 
1008,  should  be  reduced  $550,200.08,  the 
real  surplus  being  only  $618,889.50.  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  finds  that  the  American  Credit 
Indemnity  Company  declared  excessive  divi¬ 
dends  for  (he  purpose  of  placing  a  fictitious 
value  on  its  stock.  lie  also  charges  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Phenix  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  Credit  Indemnity  Company 
has  made  improper  disbursement,  has  per¬ 
mitted  overdrafts  to  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  more  particularly  to  President  Sidney 
M.  Phelan,  whose  overdraft  in  1906  amount¬ 
ed  to  $30,000,  and  has  conducted  its  busi¬ 
ness  extravagantly. 

The  steamer  Clarion  burned  to  the  water's 
edge  off  Southeast  Shoal,  Point  l’elee,  On¬ 
tario,  December  8.  The  steamer  Leonard 
Ilanna  took  off  six  survivors  of  the  Clarion’s 
crew,  bringing  them  in  to  Cleveland.  Two 
of  the  Clarion  crew  perished  in  the  fight 
with  fire  and  cold  ;  the  captain  and  twelve 
others  were  frozen  to  death  in  the  ship’s 
small  boat. 

While  trying  to  make  the  port  of  Buffalo 
December  9  in  a  driving  snowstorm  and  in 
a  heavy  sea  the  steel  steamship  W.  C. 
Richardson  sank  about  five  miles  from  Buf¬ 
falo.  Five  members  of  the  crew  were 
drowned  and  the  rest  were  saved,  many 
of  them  being  taken  from  the  water  where 
they  were  swimming  with  life  bolts  around 
their  waists.  There  were  nineteen  men  in 
all  in  the  Richardson’s  crew.  The  Richard¬ 
son  was  bound  for  Buffalo  with  200,000 
bushels  of  flaxseed. 

A  million-dollar  fire,  the  worst  in  the 
history  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  was  brought 
under  control  December  9  after  burning  for 
over  eight  hours  in  the  heart  of  the  citys 
business  district.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
guests  of  the  Burdick  House,  the  principal 
hotel,  were  driven  scantly  clad  into  the 
streets,  and  as  other  hotels  were  crowded 
many  of  them  were  obliged  to  remain  iu 
the  icy  streets.  The  hotel  and  nearly  a 
dozen  other  business  establishments  were 
destroyed.  The  heaviest  individual  loss  was 
sustained  by  the  Arcade  Company,  which 
lost  $250,000,  with  insurance  of  only  $125,- 
000. 

The  jury  that  has  been  hearing  the  case 
against  the  American  Ice  Company  under 
the  Donnelly  anti-monopoly  law  before  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Wheeler  in  New  York 
for  the  last  two  months  brought  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  on  two  counts  of  the  indict¬ 
ment  December  10.  Justice  Wheeler  at  once 
lined  the  corporation  $5,000,  but  granted  a 
stay  of  execution  pending  appeal. 

A  lease  for  999  years,  whose  aggregate 
value  is  estimated  to  be  from  $25,000,000 
to  $30,000,000,  was  made  in  New  York 
December  10.  By  it  Eugene  Higgins  leases 
to  Max  Marx,  a  prominent  real  estate 
operator  in  this  city,  the  property  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ninety- 
fifth  street,  having  a  frontage  of  125.10 
feet  on  Broadway  and  127.7  feet  on  Ninety- 
fifth  street. 

A  car  ferry  plying  between  Conneaut,  O., 
and  Port  Stanley,  Ontario,  with  38  men 
was  wrecked  during  the  Lake  storms  Decem¬ 
ber  8-10.  It  is  not  definitely  known  whether 
there  were  any  passengers  on  board.  The  car 
ferry  was  valued  at  $450,000,  and  the  cargo 
at  upward  of  $50,000.  The  last  doubt 
concerning  the  ferryboat’s  fate  was  removed 
December  12,  when  the  State  fish  tug  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  towed  the  car  terry's  lttehoai 
No.  4,  containing  nine  dead  bodies,  into  the 
port  of  Erie.  Some  sitting  on  the  seats  and 
others  huddled  up  in  the  bottom  of  the 
craft,  all  were  frozen  stiff. 

In  a  report  containing  185  pages  of  type¬ 
written  matter  and  photographs  and  transla¬ 
tions  of  incriminating  letters,  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury,  in  session  at  Toledo,  O..  De¬ 
cember  11.  returned  indictments  against 
sixteen  Italians  and  Sicilians  suspected  of 
using  the  mails  to  obtain  money  from  their 
wealthy  countrymen  by  means  of  threats  of 
torture  or  death.  Of  sixteen  men  indicted 
in  connection  with  the  attempt  to  extort 
money  from  John  Amicon,  a  wealthy  fruit 
dealer  of  Columbus,  six  are  now  under 
arrest  and  in  the  Lucas  county  jail,  and  the 
others  are  at  liberty  under  bond.  Antonia 
Lima,  one  of  the  number  indicted,  is  now 
said  to  be  in  Italy,  and  the  Government 
officials  say  no  effort  will  be  made  to  extra¬ 
dite  him  or  to  bring  him  to  trial  unless  he 
returns  to  this  country. 

The  entire  plant  of  the  Wonham  &  Magor 
Car  and  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Athenia,  N.  .1..  was  destroyed  by  fire  De¬ 
cember  11  with  a  loss  of  about  $250,000. 
The  Wonham  &  Magor  Company  manu¬ 
factured  industrial  railway  cars  and  appli¬ 
ances  and  employed  about  200  men.  The 
fire  started  in  the  boiler  room. 

A.  H.  Gill,  chairman  of  the  Texas  State 
Board  of  Penitentiary  Commissioners  De¬ 
cember  11,  made  public  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  board  has  decided  to  cancel 
all  leases  for  the  working  of  convicts  in 
mines.  He  says  that  this  action  is  taken 
on  account  of  the  general  public  sentiment 
prevailing  in  and  out  of  Texas  against 
working  convicts  in  mines  and  on  account 
of  the  element  of  danger  to  the  convicts 
employed  in  such  work. 

Swept  by  a  wind  and  rain  storm  Decem¬ 
ber  13-14  which  did  damage  amounting  to 
thousands  of  dollars,  the  coal  regions  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  have  at  the  same  time 
been  relieved  of  a  drought  which  has  been 
almost  continuous  for  the  last  six  months. 
During  the  last  sixty  days  thousands  of 
miners  have  been  either  entirely  idle  or 
working  on  less  than  half  time,  because 
of  lack  of  water  at  the  collieries.  The 
storm  will  be  the  means  of  starting  the 
mines  in  full  operation.  Thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  spent  by  the  larger  coal  com¬ 
panies  in  hauling  water  to  the  collieries  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  thofr  mines  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Reports  from  l  be  mining  regions 
around  Shenandoah,  Shamokin,  Pottsville, 
and  in  facte*  the  entire  Schuykill  and  Wyo¬ 
ming  valleys  state  that  the  rainfall  was 
from  two  to  three  inches,  and  streams 
which  were  practically  dry  are  now  bank 
full.  The  Susquehanna  River,  which  winds 
through  a  part  of  the  mining  region,  has 
risen  several  feet.  The  rain  in  many  places 
was  accompanied  by  a  wind  of  high  velocity, 
which  rendered  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires  useless,  in  some  instances  stopped 
the  running  of  electric  lines,  and  also  un¬ 
roofed  many  buildings. 


Blackened  and  ruined  walls  of  a  four- 
story  tenement  house,  at  Third  and  Syca¬ 
more  streets,  Cincinnati,  ()..  December  14, 
were  evidence  of  tire  in  which  seven  lives 
were  sacrificed  and  a  dozen  persons  injured, 
three  probably  fatally.  An  overturned  kero¬ 
sene  lamp,  upset  in  a  fight  is  said  to  have 
started  the  blaze.  The  police  and  firemen 
made  many  thrilling  rescues. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Fish,  Forest  and 
Game  League  was  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
December  9  with  delegates  from  all  the 
principal  clubs  of  the  State  present.  Dr. 
Frederick  S.  Honsinger  of  Syracuse  presided. 
After  the  transaction  of  routine  business  the 
regular  order  was  suspended  to  permit  Com¬ 
missioner  James  S.  Whipple  of  the  State 
Fish,  Forest  and  Game  Commission  to  make 
his  address.  Commissioner  Whipple  spoke 
of  the  great  work  being  done  in  protecting 
fish,  game,  birds,  and  the  forests  in  the 
State,  dwelling  upon  the  aid  given  the 
commission  by  the  sectional  clubs  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  meeting.  He  said  that  the 
Hunting  License  law  this  year  turned  into 
the  State  Treasury  a  revenue  of  $120,000, 
and  suggested  that  a  resolution  be  placed 
before  the  league  that  the  State  Commission 
be  given  a  good  share  of  this  for  the  work 
it  is  doing  and  is  planning  to  do  in  the 
future. 

In  speaking  of  the  Federal  inspection 
of  dairy  herds,  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  started  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  the  purpose  of  doing  away 
as  far  as  possible  with  tuberculosis-infected 
milk.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  says : 
“It  is  believed  the  condition  discovered  in 
the  city  of  Washington  exists  in  many  other 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  Washington  an  example  for  all 
other  cities  to  follow.  When  we  have  done 
with  the  present  tests,  there  will  be  no 
infected  milk  coming  into  Washington.” 
Representative  Carlin  of  Virginia  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  bill,  which  he  will  introduce  into 
Congress,  under  which  the  Federal  author¬ 
ities  may  extend  the  inspection  now  going 
on  there.  While  the  bill  will  apply  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Mr.  Carlin’s  own  district,  its 
effect  will  be  to  give  the  Government  power 
to  test  any  cow  in  the  United  States.  It 
provides  for  a  State  appraiser,  a  Federal 
appraiser,  and  a  third  to  be  named  by  the 
owners  of  infected  cattle  to  determine  what 
shall  be  paid  for  a  cow  found  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  tuberculosis.  Secretary  Wilson 
is  paying  for  the  inspection  there  out  of  his 
emergency  fund. 

Cost  of  bread  in  Chicago  has  proved  a 
puzzle  to  .1.  It.  Cahill,  an  investigator  for 
the  labor  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  England.  Mr.  Cahill  told  of  his  bewil¬ 
derment  before  the  City  Club  December  8. 
“I  can’t  understand,”  said  he,  “how  we 
can  buy  bread  in  England  for  one-third  the 
price  you  pay  in  Chicago,  when  you  send 
us  our  wheat.  You  have  to  pay  five  cents 
for  four  ounces  of  bread,  while  we  get  a 
loaf  weighing  sixty-four  ounces  for  ten 
cents.  Our  four-pound  loaf  never  costs 
more  than  twelve  cents  and  usually  only 
ten  cents.  I  confess  I  can’t  understand 
it.” 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Berkshire  Breeders’  Association 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  January  12,  1910, 
at  10:30  A.  M.  At  that  time,  matters  of 
importance  to  Berkshire  breeders  of  this 
State  will  be  considered,  and  it  is  desired 
that  as  many  as  possible  may  attend  the 
meeting:  II.  B.  Ilarpending,  secretary;  Cal¬ 
vin  J.  Iluson,  president. 

Importations  of  hides  and  skins  into  the 
United  States  will  aggregate  approximately 
one  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  present 
calendar  year.  These  articles,  therefore, 
rank  second  in  value  among  importations. 
Sugar  exceeds  them.  The  value  of  hides 
and  skins  imported  exceeds  by  many  millions 
that  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  In  the  calendar  year  of 
1900  the  quantity  of  hides  imported  was 
307,000,000  pounds,  while  this  year  it  will 
exceed  500,000.000  pounds.  An  especially 
interesting  feature  of  these  importations  is 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  great  total  con¬ 
sisted  of  goat-skins,  practically  one-half  of 
which  came  from  the  British  East  Indies. 

Estimates  on  the  visible  supply  of  broom 
corn  in  the  country,  nearly  of  which  is 
controlled  by  two  factories  in  Evansville, 
Ind.,  make  it  certain  that  the  price  of 
brooms  will  go  up  rapidly.  Officers  of  the 
combination  say  they  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  housewives  paying  $1  apiece 
for  brooms  next  year.  The  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  corn  is  so  great  that  there 
is  not  enough  to  make  two  brooms  for  each 
family  in  the  United  States,  it  is  figured. 
Factories  at  Evansville  are  paying  $240  a 
ton  for  corn,  while  the  normal  prices  is 
less  than  $90. 

That  rabies  is  spreading  rapidly  in  late 
years  was  the  statement  of  Veranus  A. 
Moore,  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College.  He  also  said  that  ani¬ 
mal  diseases  caused  the  loss  of  many  mil- 
ions  of  dollars  iu  this  country.  He  said  :  “In 
1908  there  were  in  the  registration  area 
of  the  United  States  111  deaths  from  rabies. 
In  New  York  there  were  nineteen.  Since 
October '1,  1909,  we  have  received  588  speci¬ 
mens  for  diagnosis,  of  which  295  were 
positive.  Rabies  is  transmitted  from  ani¬ 
mal  to  man  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal, 
which  almost  always  is  a  dog.” 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  League  of  Commission  Merchants 
of  the  United  States  will  be  held  at  the 
Monticello  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va..  commencing 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  1910, 
to  continue  three  days,  12,  13  and  14.  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction 
of  any  business  that  may  properly  come 
before  the  meeting.  An  invitation  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  trade,  to  members  and  officers 
of  shipping  associations  and  individual  ship¬ 
pers  everywhere  and  to  publishers  of  pro¬ 
duce  trade  papers  and  fruit,  dairy  product 
and  poultry  journals  to  attend  this  annual 
gathering  and  become  acquainted  with 
League  members  from  twenty -nine  of  the 
larger  markets  of  this  country.  Among  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  convention 
are  “Uniformity  in  Weights  and  Measures,” 
“A  Government  Parcel  Post  Kill.”  “Federal 
Rate  Act  Revision,”  “Uniform  Bill  of  Lad¬ 
ing,”  “Federal  Supervision  over  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Companies  and  Private  Car 
Lines,”  Unreasonable  Express  Charges,”  and 
other  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  producers, 
shippers  and  merchants  alike.  A.  D.  Gail, 
president ;  P.  M.  Kiely,  secretary. 

Diplomas  of  merit  were  presented  by 
Secretary  Wilson  December  14,  in  his  office 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  Bas- 
comb  Usher  of  South  Carolina.  Dewitt 
Lundy  of  Mississippi,  Elmer  Halter  of  Ar¬ 


kansas,  and  Ralph  Bellwood  of  Virginia — 
all  boys  under  18  years — for  special  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  awards  are  among  the  12,500 
in  the  boy’s  demonstration  work  in  the 
South.  Each  planted  one  acre  of  corn  and 
cultivated  it  under  instructions  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  International  Milk  Products  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  was  fined  $125 
in  the  United  States  District  Court,  at 
Utica,  December  14  for  violating  the  pure 
food  law  by  selling  cheese,  “Neufehatel 
cheese,  Mohawk  brand,”  with  labels  saying 
it  was  an  imported  cheese  when  it  really 
was  domestic.  The  fine  was  paid  by  Julian 
Scott,  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  who 
pleaded  guilty.  Mr.  Scott  said  there  wore 
twenty-five  concerns  manufacturing  Neuf¬ 
ehatel  cheese  in  the  United  States  and  it 
was  known  generally  that  there  was  no  real 
Neufehatel  cheese  sold  iu  this  country. 
According  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  Cooperstown 
company  was  not  a  wilful  violator.  After 
the  law  went  into  effect  it  had  some  new 
labels  printed  and  the  Neufehatel  cheese 
was  advertised  as  made  in  New  York  State. 
This  came  within  the  provision  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Scott  said  the  shipping  department  sent 
out  a  case  of  the,  goods  with  one  of  the 
old  labels.  It  went  to  Washington  to  top 
off  the  dinner  o”  some  of  Judge  Ray's 
former  associates  in  Congress  and  some  of 
Vice-President  Sherman  u  friends,  but  a 
Government  inspector  managed  to  get  hold 
of  it.  The  indictment  followed.  Mr.  Scott 
said  he  recognized  that  his  excuse  was  time 
worn,  but  it  was  true  nevertheless.  He 
said  there  was  nothing  objectionable  iu  the 
cheese  itself.  It  had  simply  been  put  on  the 
market  in  a  way  that  would  lead  a  buyer  to 
think  he  had  a  cheese  package  from  Switzer¬ 
land  or  some  other  foreign  country. 

The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  be  held  at  Tunkhannoek,  Wyom¬ 
ing  county,  January  11,  12  and  13.  A  very 
good  programme  is  being  arranged.  This 
old  society  is  renewing  its  life  and  vigor, 
and  every  fruit  grower  in  the  State  who 
can  do  so  should  attend. 

THE  MILK  INQUIRY — After  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  witnesses  for  the  Consolidated  Milk 
Exchange  December  9  in  room  1610  of  299 
Broadway,  Deputy  Attorney-General  John  B. 
Coleman  said  that  by  the  testimony  of 
Thomas  A.  Gorman,  a  canvasser,  and  Charles 
II.  Beaks,  a  milk  dealer,  he  believes  he  has 
proved  that  in  the  Spring  of  1909  all  the 
dealers  got  together  to  put  up  the  price 
of  milk,  each  one  subscribing  to  a  fund 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
value,  of  milk  as  a  food  before  the  public 
through  the  press,  and  thus  educating  the 
public  up  to  the  higher  price.  In  examin¬ 
ing  Thomas  A.  Gorman,  Mr.  Coleman  asked  : 
“Was  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  or  the 
advancing  of  the  price  the  more  important 
feature  of  your  campaign?”  Mr.  Gorman 
answered  that  the  idea  was  to  get  the  public 
to  see  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  and  be 
willing  to  pay  more  for  it.  When  asked 
how  long  he  had  been  canvassing  for  the 
Consolidated  Milk  Exchange,  Mr.  Gorman 
said  for  about  two  months,  and  when  asked 
why  he  had  given  it  up,  he  replied  that 
he  had  seen  enough  to  know  that  the  move¬ 
ment  was  a  go.  Mr.  Coleman  asked  him 
further  if  he  had  prepared  any  articles  on 
milk  as  a  food,  and  why  had  he  given  up 
canvassing.  To  the  first  question  he  said 
“no,”  and  to  the  second,  he  said  that  he 
had  been  working  on  a  commission  and  had 
dropped  it  because  the  commission  of  $5,000 
had  not  been  paid.  Up  to  December  15, 
a  number  of  witnesses  connected  with  great 
dairy  companies  had  been  examined,  several 
asserting  that  the  increased  retail  price  was 
necessary,  because  of  the  high  prices  paid 
to  producers.  December  14.  Alexander 
Campbell  of  the  Alexander  Campbell  Milk 
Company  was  asked  to  explain  why  his 
company  was  making  much  larger  profits 
in  1909  than  in  1908  and  1907,  if  increased 
prices  paid  for  milk  lessened  returns.  An¬ 
other  witness,  W.  J.  Conklin,  of  the  Orange 
County  Milk  Association,  insisted  that  he 
did  not  know  why  other  dealers  raised  the 
price  of  milk,  but  he  raised  it  to  save  his 
company  from  ruin. 


We  had  two  inches  of  snow  a  week  ago, 
but  nothing  Imt  mud  at  present,  and 
plenty  of  rain  every  few  days.  Rough 
farms  here  are  changing  bands  at  $70  per 
acre,  eight  miles  from  the  railroad.  Snakes 
and  worms  are  still  crawling  about,  and 
one  warm  evening  last  week  crickets  were 
heard  singing  themselves  to  sleep.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  like  so  late  in  the  season 
(November  30 i  at  this  latitude? 

Stockton,  Ill.  w.  s.  s. 

No  sleighing  by  the  middle  of  December 
and  but  little  snow  as  yet,  and  no  really 
cold  weather,  though  the  ground  is  frozen. 
Roads  are  in  bad  shape,  as  the  thaws  kept 
them  soft  until  all  cut  up  and  then  they 
froze  solid,  and  even  the  improved  roads 
are  too  rough  for  comfort.  We  shall  be 
glad  when  the  snow  comes  to  stay  for  a 
while.  Apples  are  about  cleaned  out  of 
this  section,  and  are  not  bringing  as  much 
as  the  first  of  the  season.  $2  per  barrel 
being  the  highest,  while  they  paid  up  to 
$2.50  iu  some  cases  before  the  slump.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  45  cents  a  bushel  at  cars,  but 
few  are  selling,  as  they  are  keeping  well. 
The  long  open  Fall  gave  people  a  chance 
to  do  a  lot  of  plowing,  and  the  prospects 
are  for  one-third  more  land  in  potatoes 
next  year  than  this.  What  will  be  the 
result  in  two  or  three  years  if  farmers 
keep  on  at  their  present  rate?  Everyone 
is  crazy  over  “spuds,”  and  is  neglecting 
all  other  farm  crops  for  this  one.  It  seems 
to  me  the  chances  are  good  for  potatoes 
to  bring  20  cents  to  25  cents  a  bushel  if 
we  get  a  fairly  favorable  year  all  over 
the  country,  and  then  some  one  gets 
“stung.”  Men  who  ought  not  to  handle 

over  10  acres  of  potatoes  at  most  are  plan¬ 
ning  for  15.  20  or  30  acres ;  they  will 

take  about  the  same  time  to  care  for  these 
acres  as  should  be  put  on  five  or  10,  but 
the  total  will  foot  up  to  quite  a  pile  and 
that’s  all  they  think  about.  Personally  I 
think  an  ordinary  farmer,  on  his  own  farm, 
is  foolish  to  try  more  than  10  acres  and  not 
that  the  first  year;  tneu  with  oats  and 

corn,  for  the  rest  of  the  land  he  wants  to 
work,  he  will  not  be  in  such  a  hole  if 

prices  are  not  good  for  potatoes  and  the 
chances  are  he  will  do  as  much  and  get 
as  many  potatoes  off  10  acres  as  he  would 
from  15  acres  or  more.  I  notice  an  answer 
to  D.  L.  ,T.  New  Jersey,  by  P.  B.  Crosby, 
Maryland,  in  regard  to  melons.  I  am  not 
experienced  in  melon-raising,  but  the  past 
Summer  we  had  the  nicest  lot  of  Emerald 
Gems  I  ever  saw  or  tasted,  and  these  were 
started  iu  boxes  in  the  house,  transplanted 
once  to  2  x  2  inches,  and  set  out  the 
last  of  June  in  the  open,  and  but  two 
plants  died.  c.  J.  b. 

So.  China,  Me. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

AT  THE  MANGER. 

When  first,  her  Christmas  watch  to  keep, 
Came  down  the  silent  Angel,  Sleep, 

With  snowy  sandals  shod, 

Beholding  what  his  mother’s  hands 
Had  wrought,  with  softer  swaddling-bands 

She  swathed  the  Son  of  God. 

Then,  skilled  in  mysteries  of  Night, 

With  tender  visions  of  delight 

She  wreathed  his  resting-place, 

Till,  wakened  by  a  warmer  glow 
Than  Heaven  itself  had  yet  to  show, 

He  saw  his  mother's  face. 

— Father  John  B.  Tabb  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

* 

One  of  the  new  designs  imsilver  noted 
this  season  is  the  breakfast  roll  tray.  It 
is  a  shallow  round  dish  of  pierced  silver 
on  a  low  stand,  costing  from  $14  to  $48. 
* 

Small  cheese  patties  may  be  included 
among  delicious  supper  dishes.  One  cup¬ 
ful  of  grated  cheese,  one  of  grated  bread 
crumbs,  three  eggs,  salt,  pepper  and  a 
third  of  a  cupful  of  melted  butter.  Stir 
all  together  until  light  and  comparatively 
smooth,  then  add  half  a  cupful  of  milk. 
Turn  the  mixture  into  deep  patty  pans, 
cover  the  top  of  each  with  cracker 

crumbs  and  bake.  Serve  at  once. 

* 

Here  is  a  paragraph  which  has  been 
used  as  a  spelling  test,  in  writing  from 
dictation.  Just  try  it  on  a  few  of  the 
high-school  girls  and  boys,  and  see  how 
many  emerge  triumphant  from  the 
ordeal : 

“This  celibate  was  a  licentiate  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  held  other  scholastic  diplomas. 
His  characteristics  were  idiosyncrasies 
personified — one  day  taciturn,  the  next 
garrulous.  To-day  his  facile  pen  evolves 
a  sapient  distich  in  piquant  satire  of 
some  literary  genius ;  to-morrow  an  en¬ 
comiastic  effusion  on  an  illiterate  volup¬ 
tuary.  His  studies  on  concrete  science 
were  exotic;  his  researches  in  natural 
history  esoteric,  if  not  chimerical.” 

* 

A  little  note  in  the  New  York  Sun 
says  that  the  most  interesting  thing  in 
New  York  to  the  stranger  depends  upon 
the  view-point  taken.  An  old  lady  from 
a  rural  district  had  just  finished  the.  first 
week  of  her  first  visit  to  the  city  when 
her  nephew  inquired : 

“Well,  Aunt  Kate,  what  is  the  most 
interesting  thing  you  have  seen?” 

“Do  you  know,”  was  the  unexpected 
response,  “I  just  can’t  get  over  those 
nice,  long  slanting  clotheslines  we  see 
every  place  we  go  on  the  elevated  rail¬ 
roads.  They’re  so  convenient  I'm  going 
to  have  John  get  the  little  pulleys  and 
put  one  on  the  kitchen  window  so  I  can 
just  stand  inside  and  hang  out  all  my 
wash  instead  of  traipsing  around  in  the 
wet  grass.” 

Isn’t  that  an  idea  worth  bearing  in 
mind  ? 

* 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hur¬ 
ley,  who  died  recently  in  New  York, 
conveys  little  meaning  to  the  outside 
world.  Her  obituarv  occupied  a  brief 
space  in  the  newspapers,  and  was  no 
doubt  entirely  overlooked  by  eager  read¬ 
ers  who  absorbed  columns  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  dealing  with  the  latest  fashionable 
divorce,  or  the  newest  and  dingiest  scan¬ 
dal  of  the  business  world.  And  yet  Mrs. 
Hurley  had,  by  her  influence  and  train¬ 
ing,  helped  12,000  women  to  lead  useful 
and  respectable  lives,  caring,  in  all,  for 
at  least  20,000  girls,  whom  she  endeav¬ 
ored  to  train  in  habits  of  industry.  She 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  for  54  years,  at  the  time  of 
her  death  being  superintendent  of  the 
Elizabeth  Home  for  Girls.  Though 
nearly  80  years  old,  she  was  in  active 
service  until  within  a  week  of  her  death. 
She  was  the  widow  of  an  army  surgeon, 
who  died  in  the  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Hur¬ 
ley  began  her  work  for  the  society  in 
the  East  River  Industrial  School,  in  a 
shanty  district  known  as  Dutch  Hill. 
She  proved  so  skillful  in  training  un¬ 


ruly  girls  that  she  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Girls’  Lodging  House,  finally  as¬ 
suming  charge  of  the  Elizabeth  Home. 
Only  those  who  have  engaged  in  such 
work  know  how  difficult,  and  often  dis¬ 
heartening,  is  the  training  of  unruly  and 
wayward  girls,  or  from  what  depths 
they  are  rescued.  Mrs.  Hurley  trained 
these  girls  in  all  sorts  of  useful 
work,  and  sent  out  about  300  annually 
fitted  for  respectable  positions.  She  left 
her  impress  on  all  these  young  lives,  and 
truly  her  works  do  follow  her. 

Somehow,  the  world  never  seems  to 
give  full  value  to  such  lives  as  these, 
and  rarely  to  the  home-keeping  mother 
who  makes  character  within  the  confines 
of  her  own  family.  But  just  as  Mrs. 
Hurley  taught  honesty,  industry,  truth¬ 
fulness  and  cleanliness  of  body  and 
mind  to  the  untaught  waifs  of  a  great 
city,  so  many  an  unknown  woman  is 
to-day  uplifting  the  ideals  of  a  farm 
home,  keeping  her  altar  fire  burning 
brightly,  in  spite  of  the  stress  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  toil.  An  old  European  proverb 
says :  “God  could  not  be  evenwvhere,  so 
He  made  mothers.”  Whether  a  good 
woman  mothers  her  own  children  or 
those  of  others,  the  mother-spirit  is  the 
same,  and,  this  is  the  embodied  spirit  of 
Christmas.  So,  if  Christmas  seems  the 
merrier  for  thoughts  of  St.  Nicholas,  or 
Kriss  Kringle,  or  Santa  Claus,  or  what¬ 
ever  joyous  sprite  you  choose,  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  family  ideal  of  mutual  love 
and  helpfulness  lies  at  its  foundation, 
and  that  merriment  alone,  without  the 
underlying  religious  thought,  may  give 
us  the  pleasures  of  a  pagan  feast,  but 
not  the  joy  and  happiness  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Feast  of  the  Nativity. 


Yeast  for  Making  Vinegar. 

On  page  1032  I  came  across  a  recipe 
for  making  a  good  vinegar,  by  S.  E.  P. 
M.  He  says  use  one  quart  of  bakers’ 
yeast ;  I  presume  he  means  by  that,  brew¬ 
ers’  yeast.  As  the  nearest  brewery  is  20 
miles  distant  from  here  there  is  no 
chance  of  my  getting  any,  and  all  of 
the  bakers  in  this  city  use  nothing  but 
compressed  yeast.  Can  I  use  the  com¬ 
pressed  yeast,  and  if  so,  what  quantity 
is  required? _  g.  w.  j. 

Nehemiah’s  Plan. 

Catherine  was  blackening  her  last 
year’s  hat  with  shoe  polish,  while  the 
ribbon  that  was  to  form  a  smart  rosette 
ofi  one  side  was  simmering  in  a  dye  pot 
on  the  kitchen  stove.  She  sat  for  some 
minutes  with  the  sponge  from  the  black¬ 
ing  bottle  poised  in  air,  too  abstracted 
to  notice  the  little  chain  of  inky  spots 
forming  slowly  upon  her  borrowed 
apron.  It  was  Miriam  who  brought  her 
back  to  earth  by  her  noisy  progress 
through  the  room;  Miriam  was  general¬ 
ly  noisy,  and  it  was  her  gingham  apron. 

“Do  you  think,”  asked  Catherine  earn¬ 
estly,  “that  an  Old  Folks’  Home  is  more 
needed  in  Gordonville,  than  a  home  for 
crippled  children?” 

“I  think,”  said  Miriam,  with  concen¬ 
trated  scorn,  “that  a  public  subscription 
to  buy  you  some  gingham  aprons  is 
more  needed  than  anything  else  just  at 
present.  You  burnt  a  hole  in  your  only 
decent  one  yesterday,  and  now  you’re 
dropping  shoe  polish  all  over  one  of 
mine,  while  )rou’re  wool-gathering  as 
usual.” 

Catherine  looked  hurt,  but  went  on 
with  her  work  in  silence.  She  thought 
Miriam  rather  unreasonable,  after  she 
had  spent  the  whole  morning  in  bleach¬ 
ing  and  trimming  a  hat  for  her,  before 
she  had  even  touched  her  own.  Catherine 
had  an  undeniable  knack  for  millinery, 
a  real  talent  in  dressmaking,  but  she 
possessed  an  artistic  temperament,  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  by  a  passion  for  phil¬ 
anthropic  castles  in  the  air.  It  was  a 
real  trial  to  the  family  when  she  sud¬ 
denly  decided  to  take  apart  her  only 
Sunday  gown  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
spent  the  whole  day  in  a  feverish  rush 
to  get  it  together  again,  but  it  was  worse 
when,  left  to  her  own  devices,  she  turned 


the  family  dinner  into  a  burnt  offering, 
and  drew  plans  for  a  delightful  little 
sanitarium  bungalow,  while  the  turnips 
resolved  themselves  into  a  scorched 
brown  paste. 

“People  in  Gordonville,”  she  asserted 
indignantly,  “haven’t  a  thought  above 
their  petty  daily  cares.  Since  I’ve  got  to 
vegetate  among  them,  the  only  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  live  my  own  life  mentally, 
and  prepare  for  a  wider  horizon  when 
opportunity  offers.  I  wouldn’t  for  worlds 
belittle  mother’s  good  housekeeping,  but 
after  all,  what  are  dainty  cakes  and 
well-ironed  tablecloths  compared  with 
the  uplift  of  hopeless  city  workers,  or 
the  saving  of  poverty-stricken  lives?” 

“That’s  entirely  true,  Cathy,”  respond¬ 
ed  her  elder  brother,  who,  as  a  strug¬ 
gling  divinitv  student,  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  court  of  last  resort  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  conscience.  “But  how  about 
trying  Nehemiah’s  plan  of  building  the 
nearest  stretch  of  wall  first?  If  you  get 
the  habit  of  burning  the  family  turnips 
while  planning  a  day  nursery,  isn’t  it 
equally  possible  that  you  might  let  the 
day  nursery  babies  fall  downstairs  while 
discussing  foreign  missions?” 

“But  turnips — and  dusting  the  dining¬ 
room — compared  with  missions  and  day 
nurseries” — 

“Are  the  one  talent  you  are  entrusted 
with  before  you  can  prove  yourself 
worthy  of  receiving  ten,”  said  Paul,  very 
decidedly.  “After  all,  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale  and  Dorothea  Dix  and  all  those 
good  women  you  envy  and  admire  got 
their  first  training  right  at  home,  and 
there’s  plenty  for  you  to  do  in  Gordon¬ 
ville,  if  it’s  nothing  more  than  ‘helping 
lame  dogs  over  stiles.’  ” 

Catherine  looked  unconvinced,  but  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  her  cooking 
has  improved,  and  she  is  acquiring  a 
tendency  to  help  ailing  neighbors  when 
needed,  instead  of  confining  her  philan¬ 
thropy  to  pencil  and  paper. 


I 


Woman’s  Work  in  California. 

You  ask  on  page  932,  for  a  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  duties  of  farmers’  wives. 
As  the  son  of  one,  husband  of  another 
and  brother  of  several  sisters,  all  of 
whom  are  farmers’  wives.  I  venture  an 
opinion.  The  writer  in  the  Evening  Post 
is  totally  wrong  in  the  spirit  of  his  ar¬ 
ticle,  though  some  of  his  points  are  well 
taken.  But  why  should  the  farmers’  wives 
and  daughters  labor  with  the  milk?  We 
do  a  retail  trade  to  families  (in  a  small 
way),  and  have  more  calls  for  butter 
than  we  can  supply,  but  I  notice  that 
they  are  a  whole  lot  more  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  butter  than  the  monthly  bill. 
The  creamery  is  a  check  every  pay  day. 
The  poultry  statement  is  ridiculous. 
There  is  not  a  farmer’s  wife  in  the 
county  who  does  not  “brag”  on  the 
number  of  chickens  she  raised.  Of 
course  the  women  do  not  work  as  hard 
as  they  used  to.  Why  should  they?  The 
men  don’t.  Almost  all  our  tools  are  rid¬ 
ing  now,  where  I  used  to  break  my  back 
when  a  boy,  binding  and  shocking  be¬ 
hind  the  cradlers.  I  now  get  on  a  head¬ 
er  and  cut  more  grain  in  a  half  hour 
than  a  bunch  of  us  used  to  cut  and  bind 
in  a  half  day.  My  mother  was  a  uioneer 
of  Colorado,  and  went  through  it  all, 
Indian  scares,  etc. — but  why  should  she 
do  it  now?  I  am  of  the  strong  opinion 
that  the  man  that  wrote  that  article  has 
got  just  as  far  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  (with  regard  to  agriculture)  as  I 
did  myself ;  I  used  to  earn  50  cents  for 
“pulling  the  press”  for  the  weekly  of 
our  county  paper.  g.  e.  eastwood. 
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Reputation 

Over  sixty -five 
years’  reputation  is 
back  of  every  yard  of 

Simpson -Eddystone 
Silver-Grey  Prints 

These  exceptional 
calicoes  are  widely 
used  for  cotton 
dresses  because  of 
their  fast  color, 
pretty  designs  and 
enduring  quality  of 
cloth. 

T!  your  dealer  hasn’t  Slmpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his  name. 
We'll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mf*.  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Iowa 
Arctic 


See  the  Heavy 
Cum  Toe  Cap 


See  the  "Samson1* 
Extension  Head 

Strong;  at  the  Right  Places 

Do  you  want  your  arctics  to  wear?  Do  you 
want  your  arctics  to  last  and  not  break  out  at 
the  toe  or  heel  ?  Gold  Cross  Arctics  look  di  ITer- 
ent  and  are  different  from  others.  The  IOWA 
Arctic  is  one  of  them.  It  is  just  as  good  as  it 
looks.  “Samson”  Extension  Heels  aud  the 
Heavy  Gum  Toe  Caps  mean  better  wear. 
They  insure  strength  at  the  right  places. 

When  you  want  any  kind  of  a  rubber  boot  or 
shoe  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Gold 
Cross  Brand.  They  are  madeof  fine  rubber  and 
are  always  the  best  for  the  money. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  promptly 
fitted  out. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Cold  Cros* 


Tho  most  up-to-dato  and  com* 
ploto  lighting  system  on  tho  mar¬ 
ket.  Beautiful  fixtures  for  tho 
homo.  Attractive  high  candlo 
powor  inverted  arcs  for  stores, 
halls,  etc  Best  proposition  for 
hustling  agents.  Write  today  for 
tonns  and  territory  Catalog  froo. 

SUPERIOR  MFG,  CO. 

I  305  Second  St  .  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 


-$5  to  $10  per  acre- 


Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep.  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  got  one  of  those 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $10  per  ncre.  Act  quickly! 
II.  F.  Smith,  Trmf.  Mgr.,  N.C.& St.L.Ity.,DeptO.  Nashville,  Tcnn. 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 
Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  sell  to 
the  dealor— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished.  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 

Then,  after  _  ¥ 

ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL  tfSSgBSgSEfo. 
we  refund  your  ,  8 

money  if  you  are  HOm 

not  satisfied.  $5.00 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

standard  for  fifty 
years. 

Our  Illustrated 
Stove  Book  free, 
tells  all  about 
stoves,  drafts, 
chimneys,  etc. 

Send  for  it. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Oo. 

3 Oak  St  Troy.N.Y. 


Something  New  from  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  In  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  Is  the  most 
perfect— most  economical— most  satisfactory  stove  or  range  for  you  to  use 
—Your  money  back  if  it’s  not.  Send  for  Catalog  No.111,  with  special  terms 
and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others. 

Cash  or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  tho  comfort  and  convenience  of  a 
Kalamazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  lime  payments  or  pay  cash. 
Either  way— you  save  *5  to  *40  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We  make  It 
easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world 

HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE 


Kalamazoo  __ 
Stove  Co.,  Mfgrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Direct  to  You" 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


Freight 

Prepaid 


1900. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  shirt  waist  that  is  closed  at  the 
left  of  the  front  in  double  breasted  style 
makes  a  novelty  of  the  season.  This 
one  can  be  made  from  silk  with  trim¬ 
ming  of  velvet,  as  in  this  instance,  from 
flannel,  albatross,  cashmere  or  any  simi- 


6500  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 


33  to  43  bust. 

lar  waisting  or  can  be  utilized  for  such 
washable  ones  as  linen,  madras  and  the 
like.  The  waist  consists  of  fronts  and 
back.  It  includes  one-piece  sleeves  that 
are  finished  with  overlaps  and  straight 
cuffs  and  a  high  turned-over  collar. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  3(4  yards  24  or  27, 
3  yards  32  or  \~/%  yard  44  inches  wide 
with  34  yard  of  silk  or  velvet  for  collar 
and  cuff.  The  pattern  6500  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  little  box-plaited  dress  shown  can 
be  made  in  a  variety  of  materials,  and 


6481  Girl's  Box  Plaited  Dress, 

6  to  12  years. 

is  very  attractive.  The  dress  is  made 
with  .the  blouse  and  skirt.  Both  blouse 
and  skirt  are  laid  in  box  plaits  with 
gathers  between.  They  are  joined  by 
means  of  the  belt,  and  the  closing  is 
made  invisibly  beneath  the  box  plait  at 
the  left  of  the  front.  The  shield  is  sepa¬ 
rate  and  attached  under  the  collar.  The 
sleeves  are  cut  in  one  piece  each,  are 
gathered  and  finished  with  pretty  flaring 


cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (10  years)  is  6 
yards  24  or  27,  4J4  yards  32  or  3*4 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  "}4  yard  18  for 
shield  and  14  yards  of  banding.  The 
pattern  6481  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

Peppermint  and  Lemon  Drops. 

We  used  to  get  at  the  Boston  stores  a 
hard  candy  flavored  variously  and  about 
the  size  of  cherries.  If  this  could  be  made 
at  home,  I  wish  you  would  publish  the 
recipe.  F.  c.  c. 

These  “drops”  may  be  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Put  a  half-cupful  of  granulated 
sugar  in  a  small  agate  saucepan,  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  and  boil 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Take  from 
the  fire,  add  flavoring  and  a  touch  of 
cream  of  tartar,  mix  well,  and  beat  till 
the  mixture  turns  white;  then  drop  on 
waxed  or  oiled  paper  in  successive  drops. 
After  this,  pry  the  drops  off  the  paper 
with  a  knife,  put  them  on  a  sieve,  and 
let  them  remain  in  a  warm  spot  till  dry. 
They  should  be  dried  slowly  to  retain 
flavor.  For  flavoring,  one  teaspoon ful 
of  lemon  juice  may  be  used,  or  three 
or  four  drops  of  any  essential  oil,  as 
peppermint,  wintergreen,  clove,  etc.,  or 
a  teaspoonful  of  Jamaica  ginger. 

The  Rural  Out  West. 

“That  old  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best  farm 
paper  yet,”  and  after  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  looked  over  father  takes  first 
The  R.  N.-Y.  from  a  big  bunch  of 
papers  on  the  table  beside  him,  read¬ 
justs  his  glasses,  pulls  the  dish  of  big 
red  Oregon  apples  a  little  closer,  hitches 
his  chair  a  little  nearer  the  fire,  and  set¬ 
tles  down  for  good  solid  comfort.  A 
blazing  fire  is  a  good  thing  even  out 
West  in  this  mild  climate,  for  weeping- 
skies  and  damp  earth  have  a  chilly  ten¬ 
dency.  And  to  the  man  who  has  been 
out  all  day  clearing  land  preparatory  to 
farming  the  upper  side  of  a  pre-historic 
upheaval,  a  bright  light,  warm  supper, 
cheerful  fire,  comfortable  chair,  and  the 
old  Rural  New  Yorker,  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  life  worth  living. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we 
started  life  together,  father,  I,  and  the 
old  R.  N.-Y.  Others  have  come  and 
gone,  but  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  years  in  the  city,  has  been  our  con¬ 
stant  companion. 

“And  if  ever  T  go  back  F.ast  again,  I’m 
going  to  visit  the  Hope  Farm.” 

“The  saying  and  doings  of  that  Hope 
Farm  man  will  be  remembered  long 
after  Harriman  is  forgotten,”  says  the 
boy  home  from  college ;  he  is  studying 
ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  and  has 
undoubtedly  been  making  mental  com¬ 
parisons,  while  we  have  been  reading 
him  one  of  the  Hope  Farm  letters.  And 
Charity  Sweetheart,  bless  her  sweet 
heart;  isn’t  she  well  named?  How  we 
enjoy  her  letters,  and  Mrs.  Spraker,  and 
all  the  other  old  friends,  how  we  look 
for  them  every  week ! 

“Save  all  the  Rurals/”  father  said 
when  we  came  west,  and  there  weie 
loads  of  them ;  each  year’s  copies  nicely 
bound  together.  We  did  that  one  off 
wheat  year,  when  our  means  were  lim¬ 
ited  as  to  Christmas  gifts.  Each  month’s 
copv  was  stitched  together  on  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine  then  all  put  together,  with 
index  in  front;  a  stiff  pasteboard  cover, 
over  which  we  pasted  cloth,  and  the 
heading  of  one  of  the  papers,  and  we 
were  justly  proud  of  our  “big  books.” 
Why,  even  our  pastor  took  great  com¬ 
fort  reading  them  aloud  to  us  when 
visiting  evenings ;  used  to  take  them 
home  with  him.  That  was  years  ago  in 
the  Middle  West,  when  the  thermome¬ 
ter  would  go  down  to  40  below,  the  sun 
dogs  chase  each  other  across  a  frosty 
mid-winter  sky,  to  be  replaced  by  the 
evening  display  of  Northern  lights  that 
danced  and  shimmered  from  the  north 
to  the  south. 

"Save  the  Rurals,”  father  said  again, 
when  we  came  to  the  far  West.  And 
we  saved  them,  every  one,  especially 
the  poetry,  for  we  have  noticed  it  prints 
the  best  verses  ever,  and  when  the 
Rural  goes  visiting  as  it  has  a  habit  of 
doing  here,  the  poetry  stays  at  home. 
“Just  like  a  woman,”  father  says.  “Al¬ 
ways  cutting  out  verses  and  making 
books  of  them  that  nobody  will  read.” 
But  we  make  the  books  with  “verses” 
and  pictures;  some  have  paper  covers, 
some  have  leather  covers,  some  in  at¬ 


tractive  scrap  books  one.  can  buy  at  any 
art  store;  big  books,  little  books;  for 
the  big  people,  the  little  folk,  the  old 
and  the  young.  Birthdays,  Christmas 
shut-ins,  and  they  like  them;  they  read 
them  and  keep  them,  and  so  the  old 
Rural  goes  a-visiting.  And  only  the 
other  day  when  the  baby  got  hold  of  one 
of  the  big  verse  and  picture  books  we 
made  years  ago,  father  made  consider¬ 
able  to-do  over  it,  examined  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  put  it  up  on  a  high  shelf  in 
the  library. 

“That  makes  good  sauce,”  said  father 
the  other  day  after  a  second  helping  of 
the  tomato  sweet  pickle. 

"Say,  mother,  that’s  fine,  tastes  like 
mincemeat,”  said  the  boy,  that  evening 
at  the  table,  of  the  same  pickle.  Here 
it  is :  Eight  pounds  finely  cut  and 
drained  green  tomatoes ;  we  put  ours 
through  the  meat  chopper;  four  pounds 
of  sugar,  boil  slowly  three  hours,  then 
add  one  pint  good  cider  vinegar,  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  cloves  and  cinnamon, 
boil  half  hour,  and  seal;  this  will  keep 
without  sealing  however. 

The  oak  and  maple  trees  have  been 
loath  to  part  with  their  foliage  this  year; 
they  reached  the  stage  of  the  sear  and 
yellow  leaf  weeks  ago,  but  still  throurh 
the  rains  and  frost  of  November  they 
cling  to  the  trees.  We  have  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  for  our  yearly  clean-up  after  the 
“falling  of  the  leaves,”  rather  enjoying 
the  exercise  of  raking  them  up  and 
trundling  them  off  to-  our  compost  heap. 
“Burn  them  up,”  father  says,  “that  is 
the  easiest  way.”  Perhaps  so,  but  not 
the  best  way  to  enliven  our  rose  bed 
and  (lower  garden.  There  is  a  small 
shed  at  one  side  of  the  henhouse  where 
the  cleanings  of  the  henhouse  are  put. 
Here  the  leaves  are  thrown;  the  hens 
scratch  this  over,  and  it  makes  a  fine 
mulch  for  the  roses.  We  make  good  use 
of  the  ashes  also;  they  are  not  thrown 
anywhere  or  wasted,  they  are  splendid 
fertilizer  for  our  soil,  which  is  a  red- 
clay  subsoil  and  seems  lacking  in  potash. 
The  thin  spots  in  the  lawn  we  have 
given  a  good  dressing  of  ashes,  and  the 
White  clover  just  revels  in  it.  The  bulb 
beds,  tulips,  Crocus  and  Narcissus  have 
received  a  liberal  dusting  and  we  shall 
receive  liberally  of  their  blossoms  next 
Spring.  The  lilacs  and  climbing  roses 
have  received  their  share  also,  and  we 
shall  see  better  growth  next  season  for 
it.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  soils,  and  one  might  easily  overdo  the 
matter,  but  with  us  it  has  proven  most 
beneficial. 

KATHERINE  OF  THE  FAR  WEST. 


Tuberculosis 

Plenty  of  fresh  air,  moder¬ 
ate  exercise,  sleeping  in  the 
open  air  under  cover,  and  a 
nourishing  diet,  are  all  good 
and  helpful,  but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  is 

Scott's  Emulsion 

It  is  the  recognized  treat¬ 
ment  and  prescribed  by  Phy¬ 
sicians  all  over  the  world  for 
this  dread  disease.  It  is  the 
ideal  food-medicine  to  heal 
the  lungs  and  build  up  the 
wasting  body. 

FOR^ SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  nd.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch-Book. 
Kueh  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Pennv. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  10. 


it.*,  u.  a  r»t.  <..  . 

my  chimneys. 

I  would  hate 
chimney  that 
ashamed. 


I  here  s  no  mys¬ 
tery  about  it. 

Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  do  not 
break  from  heat, 
because  thoy’re 
made  of  Macbeth 
Pearl  Glass  in¬ 
stead  of  common 
botlle  or  window 
glass. 

Macbeth,  is  on 
That’s  my  name, 
to  put  it  on  a 
would  make  me 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are  sold  by  the  best 
grocers  everywhere. 

My  book  insures  your  getting  the  right  chimney 
for  your  lamp;  it  also  gives  suggestions  about  the 
care  of  lamps.  It  is  free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh, 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  whit  .  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  No 
wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


Instantly.  OverOOO  stylos, 
wanted.  Write  for  catalog 

Till:  REST  LICHT  CO. 

4  Ol  K.  5tU  St.,  Canton,  «*» 


HUNDREDS  OF  CARLOADS  OF 

HlFruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

1200  acres,  GO  in  Hardy  Hoses— nono  bettor 
grown.  44  greenhouses  of  Valins,  Ferns,  FI- 
UyZifm'  <M,S*  F- verblooiulng  Hoses.  Oerunl  inns  and 
_L|Tv  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Mail 
|  sizo  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Immense  stock  of  SUPERB 
CAN  NAS,  the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Fifty  choice 
collections  cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Hoses,  etc.  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  1,112  pages.  TRUE  to  buyers  of  Fruit  or 
Ornamental  Trees  and  shrubs.  No.  2.  163  pages, 
FREE  to  buyers  of  Heeds,  Hoses,  Cumins,  Ferns, 
Pnlms,  Pneonles,  (.omniums,  and  Orcenliniiso  and 
Bedding  plants  in  general.  Direct,  deal  will  insure 
you  the  best  and  save  you  money.  Try  it.  56  years. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  21 7.  Painesviiie,  Ohio.  7 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

#10  Per  Acre  iiml  up 
Along  the  c.  &  ()  Hallway 
Through  the  heart  of  Virginia;  rich  soil;  mild 
winters;  good  markets.  For  handsome  booklet  and 
low  excursion  rates,  address 

C.  B.  WALL,  Real  Estate  Agent, 

C.  &  O.  Railway.  Box  G-C.  Richmond,  Va. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

What  1. 1.  Mill,  the  Great  Railroad  Magnate. 
__Says  About  its  Wheat-Producing  Power: 

“Tho  greatest  need  of  this  country  (United 
States)  in  another  generation  or  two 
will  bo  the  providing  of  homes  for 
its  people  and  producing  sufficient 
for  them.  The  days  of  our  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  wheat  exporting  country 
are  gono.  Canada  is  to  be  the  great 
wheat  country.”  J.  J.  HILL. 

This  great  railroad  magnate  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  extensive  railway  building 
to  the  wheat  fields  of  Western 
C  anada.  Upwards  of 

125  Million  Bushels  of  Wheat 

were  harvested  In  1 909,  and  the  average 
of  tho  threo  provinces  of  Alberta,  .Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Manitoba  will  bo  upwards  of  bu. 
per  acre.  Free  homesteads  of  160 
acres,  and  adjoining  pre-emption 
of  lOO  acres  (at  $3  per  acre*,  are  fo 
be  had  in  the  choicest  districts. 

Schools  convenient,  climate  ex¬ 
cellent,  soil  the  very  host,  railways 
close  at  hand,  building:  lumber 
cheap,  fuel  easy  to  gret.  and  reason¬ 
able  in  price,  water  easily  procured, 
mixed  farming:  a  success.  Write  as  to 
best  place  for  settlement,  settlers’  low  railway 
rates,  descriptive  illustrated  “Last  Best  West” 
to  Sup't  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
to  tho  Canadian  Government  Agent.  (8) 

J.  O.  Duncan.  Canadian  Government 
Agent,  Room  30,  Byrucase  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


.KEEPING  GLEAN  ON  THE  FARM 

isn’t  such  a  dreaded  task  after  all  when  you  have  the 
best  equipment.  Ask  those  who  use  the 

SYRACUSE 

“EASY”  WASHER 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Yoder,  Matta- 
wana,  Pa.,  wrote: 

“I  have  hcun  a  housekeeper  40  years  and 
have  used  four  different  kinds  of  washers,  the 
“EASY”  being  the  fifth.  It  is  superior  to  any 
of  the  others,  being  easier  to  operate,  easier  to 
move  about,  and  washes  everything  clean  front 
a  fine  handkerchief  to  a  man’s  dirty  overalls. 

Find  payment  enclosed.” 

We  can  give  you  more  of  this  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  than  you  have  time  to  read.  Won’t  you 
take  time  right  now  to  ask  for  our  FREE 
BOOKLET  on  MODERN  WASHING  FORMU¬ 
LAS?  Page  14  tells  yon  what  caused  the  iron 
rust  in  your  clothes  and  page  Hi  tells  you  how  to 
get  it  out.  Also  tells  you  how  the  “EASY” 

Washer  cuts  your  washing  expense  in  half. 

Better  order  now  for  30  days’  trial  and  com¬ 
mence  washing  economy  at  once. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224  U,  Dillaye  Building,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

POULTRY  ON  SHARES. 

Can  anyone  advise  me  as  lo  the  proper 
share  to  allow  a  tenant  In  raising  poultry, 
under  the  following  conditions,  the  landlord 
to  furnish  all  poultry  and  food,  everything 
In  fact  except  the  labor?  c.  A.  h. 

Maryland. 

Poultry  keeping  on  shares,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  has  usually  re¬ 
sulted  rather  unsatisfactorily  for  one  or 
both  parties.  If  a  man  owns  a  poultry 
plant  this  fact  should  be  sufficient  proof 
that  lie  has  faith  in  the  business,  and 
in  his  own  ability  to  make  a  success  of 
it.  This  being  the  case  lie  can  offer  bet¬ 
ter  inducements  to  a  good  poultryman 
by  paying  him  a  small  salary  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  per  cent  of  the  sales  than  by  offer¬ 
ing  him  a  certain  share  of  the  profits. 
Just  how  much  salary  and  what  per 
cent  of  the  sales  a  man  should  receive 
depends  entirely  upon  how  much  he  is 
worth  to  the.  owner  of  the  pliint,  which 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  trial,  so 
this  question  must  naturally  be  settled 
by  the  two  parties  interested.  This  plan 
gives  the  owner  perfect  control  over  the 
money  lie  has  invested  and  also  fur¬ 
nishes  an  incentive  for  the  poultryman 
to  produce  the  largest  possible  returns. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

POULTRY  ON  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

If  you  will  look  on  the  map  and  find 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  you  will 
understand  that  it  is  a  good  way  up 
toward  the  much-discussed  North  Pole. 
It  is,  however,  an  excellent  farming 
country,  the  climate  being  tempered  by 
the  water  around  it  and  the  naturally 
strong  soil  being  well  tilled.  Our  Con¬ 
sul,  Frank  Deedmeyer,  gives  a  report 
of  the  goose  industry  on  the  Island.  He 
says  that  75,000  geese  were  raised  this 
past  season,  and  of  the  total  about  25,000 
went  alive  to  the  United  States.  These 
geese  are  located  on  goose  farms  in 
Massachusetts  near  Boston,  where  they 
are  fattened  and  finally  sent  to  various 
markets.  The  average  weight  of  the 
geese  is  8 /i  pounds  alive,  and  the  freight 
from  the  Island  to  Boston  is  11  cents  a 
bird.  Farmers  receive  from  80  to  85 
cents  apiece  for  the  geese  and,  of  course, 
when  they  are  sold  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  in  /he  American  market  the  carcass 
will  bring  $5  or  more.  There  is  an  active 
demand  for  goose  fat  by  many  people 
who  use  it  in  preference  lo  butter  in 
cooking.  In  addition  to  these  live  geese 
some  80,000  dressed  geese  were  also 
sent  out  of  the  Province  and  these  go  to 
various  markets. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  also  coming 
to  be  a  large  turkey  country,  as  100,000 
of  these  birds  were  grown  this  year. 
Those  not  consumed  at  home  go  to  mar¬ 
kets  all  the  way  from  Quebec  to  New 
York,  and  about  65,000  birds  were  sent 
away.  They  bring  about  $1.50  apiece  to 
the  producer,  so  that  this  Island  in  the 
corner  of  the  hemisphere  is  stepping  in¬ 
to  the  breach  to  supply  the  turkeys 
which  black-head  and  similar  diseases 
have  driven  away  from  parts  of  New 
England.  _ 

FOOT  ROT  IN  SHEEP. 

Sheep  are  constantly  exposed  to  foot 
rot  when  put  in  pasture  or  pens  alter¬ 
nately  dry  and  wet;  that  is,  they  run  in 
pasture  in  the  early  morning  when  the 
ground  is  wet,  or  rain  makes  the  grass 
or  mud  get  between  the  sheep's  toes, 
and  then  it  dries  and  stays  there  until 
they  chafe.  The  animal  has  foot  rot  in 
its  incipient  stage.  The  first  and  best 
remedy  is  to  catch  the  sheep  and  take 
out  the  dirt  or  whatever  causes  the  sore. 
After  it  gets  sore  we  used  to  cut  away 
the  hoof  and  cauterize  the  sore  with 
muriatic  acid.  I  have  seen  it  bad  enough 
in  one  instance  for  the  sheep  to  die; 
in  another  where  the  disease  affected  the 
whole  system  and  sores  broke  out  all 
over  the  sheep.  Epsom  salts  internally 
and  muriatic  acid  applied  externally  ef¬ 
fected  a  cure,  but  cost  more  than  the 
sheep  are  worth.  Latterly  we  have  used 


refined  coal  oil ;  that  is,  the  regular  lamp 
oil.  This  needs  very  little  cutting  away 
of  the  shell  of  the  foot,  and  is  more 
efficient  than  the  acid,  and  not  so  painful. 
Sheep  follow  each  other  through  the 
mud,  and  the  whole  flock  get  the  sore 
feet.  Doctor  bad  cases  every  three  days; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  handle  the 
lame  ones.  Coal  oil  is  good  for  thrush 
in  horses’  feet.  i.  j.  blackwell. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Cribbing  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  that  for  some  time  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  cribbing  at  the  manger 
and  neck-yoke,  holding  fast  with  his  teeth 
until  lie  emits  a  sound.  He  also  has  the 
lampas,  or  the  ridges  in  the  roof  of  his 
mouth  seem  soft  and  show  quite  plainly  and 
protrude  below  his  front  teeth,  so  his 
upper  teeth,  excepting  the  grinders,  do  not 
have  much  chance  to  do  their  work.  He 
has  a  lmhit  of  pushing  his  food  to  the 
corner  of  manger  and  nosing  it  out.  lie 
keeps  thin,  although  he  is  fed  four  quarts 
each  meal  of  bran  and  cornmenl.  Will 
you  give  me  advice  so  lie  will  overcome  his 
vice  and  get  in  better  condition? 

Pennsylvania.  o.  k.  m. 

A  horse  that  cribs  and  sucks  wind  lias 
indigestion  from  the  habit,  and  cannot  lie 
expected  to  keep  in  good  condition.  The 
vice  or  habit  is  incurable  when  established. 
I.nmpas  is  not  a  disease.  The  swelling  of 
the  hard  palate  is  associated  with  irrita¬ 
tion  from  teething  and  will  subside  as 
soon  as  dentition  is  complete.  It  Is  not 
necessary,  and  is  cruel  to  cut  or  burn  the 
palate  as  sometimes  is  done  TTy  empirics 
for  tin'  cure  of  tin*  condition  described.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  lance  the  gums  over 
incoming  teeth,  and  to  swab  the  mouth 
with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  borax 
or  alum  to  the  quart  of  cold  water.  Also 
allow  some  ears  of  old  hard  corh  for  the 
colt  to  chew  on  daily,  as  a  baby  does  on  a 
rubber  ring  to  aid  in  tooth-cutting.  Crib¬ 
bing  and  windsucking  may  lie  stopped  for 
t lie  time  being  by  tying  a  flve-elgbths-inch 
cord  to  one  ring  of  the  halter,  then  passing 
it  under  tin'  upper  lip,  over  the  incisor 
teeth,  and  fastening  the  other  end  to  the 
ring  on  the  off  side  of  the  halter.  Put  his 
feed  in  an  extra  wide,  large  feed  box,  and 
if  he  tends  to  bolt  feed,  put  In  a  few 
cobblestones  lo  make  him  go  slow.  A.  s.  A. 

Cow  With  Catarrh. 

I  have  a  grade  Short-horn  cow  which 
has  been  in  a  poor  condition  ail  Summer — 
in  fact,  ever  since  calving  in  April,  al¬ 
though  the  rest  of  the  cows  in  the  herd 
are  in  good  shape.  There  has  been  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  matter  from  her  eyes  all  the  time. 
She  is  a  young  cow,  a  good  feeder,  and 
milks  well.  She  was  in  a  weak  condition 
for  a  week  or  two  immediately  after  calv¬ 
ing:  perhaps  that  has  something  to  do 
with  her  present  condition.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  the  trouble  is  with  her?  T.  ,t.  k. 
Canada. 

Have  her  tested  with  tuberculin,  as  it 
will  be  well  to  make  sure  that  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  or  is  not  present.  If  she  is  free 
from  that  disease,  the  trouble  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  chronic  catarrh,  and  it  may  be 

treated  by  sponging  the  eyes  with  a  sat¬ 
urated  solution  of  boracic  acid  used  twice 
daily.  Also  give  internally,  as  a  tonic,  a 
tablespoon ful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  powdered  mix 
vomica,  gentian  root,  ginger  root  and  salt¬ 
peter.  Leave  out  the  iron  if  she  is  in 
calf,  and  in  that  case  add  one  part  of 
powdered  fenugreek.  Give  the  powders 

night  and  morning  for  ten  days  lo  two 
weeks.  a.  s.  a. 

Stomach  Worms. 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  stomach 

worms  in  sheep?  e.  l.  * 

Maine. 

Sheep  affected  with  stomach  worms  or 
other  intestinal  worms  that  sap  the  strength 
show  blanched  membranes  of  eyes,  mouth 
and  nose;  have  pale  “paper”  skin;  tend  to 
diarrhoea  ;  are  weak,  thriftless,  dry  in  wool 
and  may  show  “pot  belly”  or  dropsical 
swellings  under  t lie  jaw.  The  latter  symp¬ 
tom  Is  characteristic  where  the  sheep  has 
become  weak  and  thin  from  presence  of 
worms.  a.  s.  a. 

Horse  With  Fits. 

We  have  a  horse  that  has  recently  been 
troubled  with  tits.  He  is  about  10  years 
old,  and  otherwise  in  line  condition.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  him?  h.  j.  e. 
Vertnon  t. 

Work  the  horse  in  a  breast  collar,  and 
see  that  he  works  or  has  plenty  of  exercise 
every  day  In  t ho  open  air.  It  will  be 
troublesome  if  tin*  horse  is  heavily  fed  and 
kept  idle  in  the  barn.  Each  time  he  lias  an 
attack  give  him  a  full  dose  of  physic,  which 
the  veterinarian  can  prescribe,  and  after 
purging  ceases  give  a  dram  of  iodide  of 
potash  twice  daily  for  a  week.  Feed  lightly 
and  see  that  the  bowels  are  kept  active  by 
use  of  carrots.  If  such  roots  cannot  be 
had,  give  glnuher  salts  in  two-ounce  (loses 
several  times  a  week  if  horse  tends  to  be 
constipated.  a.  s.  a. 


DAIRYMEN  REDUCE  THAT  FEED  BILL 

and  increase  your  milk  supply  at  the  same  time  by  feeding 

DRIED  BREWERS’  GRAINS 

They  are  the  most  economical  milk-producing  feed  you  can  buy — 
recommended  by  all  who  have  used  them.  Equally  good  for 
horses,  sheep,  etc.  We  also  supply  Wet  Brewers’  Grains 
at  nearby  points,  where  they  can  be  successfully  shipped. 

It  will  pay  any  dairyman  or  feeder  of  other  stock  to  write  us 
at  once  for  prices  on  Brewers’  Grains  and  Malt  Sprouts. 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

531  EAST  76TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

adulterants.  Contains  more  real  food  than  any  farm  mixtures  or  commer¬ 
cial  rations.  Write  us,  asking  how  to  save  from  10%  to  20%  on  cost  of 
feeding.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


DEWEY’S 

DISTILLERS  DRIED  GRAINS 

will  increase  your  profits  because  it-  affords  the 
cheapest  digestible  Protein.  Perfectly  safe.  Try 
it.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  444,  BlanchestBf,  Ohio. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  ami  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  bo  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N. Y . 

SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  bogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  sisco,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  qualil  y  and  prolificacy.  Bend  for  booklet. 

J.  K.  WATSON.  Proprietor,  Murbledale,  Conn. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,’  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
l’nps.  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, i’a. 


World’s  Best  Hog**"?; 


o.  i.  c.  rigs, 

_  September  farrow.  Guts 
will  lie  tired  for  March  farrowing. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM.  Ludlowville,  N.  V. 


Large  kkickmiikes  at  iiujiiwoou— stunt, 

blond  licnilH.  Bint  lire  animals  weigh  from  700  to  ©0(1  lint. 
Special  offering  of  breil  howm.  Sown  averaged  eleven  to  tli« 
Utter  thin  aprlng.  Write  for  booklet. 

H.  C.  k  H.  II.  HAKl’KNDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTATION 

A 


of  the  best;  large  improved 
English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 
A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


kkuintl ki:d  hiikopnhikk  kwks, 

two  and  tliroo  years  old,  for  sale.  Duo  to 
lamb  in  March.  11.  1$.  Covkht,  Lodi.  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Good  yearlings  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


T[|»J|C  CHFFP'”'  ”  start  now  witli  this  very 
i  oii.o  on  Lkr  hardy  and  money-making  breed. 

Brices  reasonable,  for  hot  li  sexes. 

J.  N.  MAC  PHERS0N,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Five  Female  Fox  Hounds 


&  FIVIC  MALE 
Kaccoon  Hound 
Puppies  for  $5.00  each;  six  weeks  old.  MELVIN 
THOMAS.  H.  F.  I).,  Wayville,  Saiatogn  Co.,  N.Y. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale:  pedigroed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent,  on  10  days' 
trial.  K.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Illinois. 


—Farm  broken;  25  pair,  4  to  111  years. 
PriceB  Right—  Mules  Right. 
Delirvvnrc  Stock  Farm, 
Meyer  A  Son,  Bridge.  II le,  Bel. 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFKltS  SKVKltAI-  HEAD  OF  HIGH 
CLASS  KKG1STJ5KK1) 

PERCHERONS 


Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER,  Knnona,  N. Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and 
robust  health  to  children.  Safe.  In 
expensive  to  keep.  Stallions  and  mares 
for  breeding.  Complete  outfits.  Write 
today  f  or  ourbeauti  fully  I llust  ruled  free 
catalogue  which  ti  lls  all  about  them. 
ICel l«-  Mruilr  tniTii,  bi-pt.  S,  Mnrkniu,  Yn. 


“THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD’’ 


oEParaTORS 

THE  DE  LAVAL  5EPARAT0R  CO’ 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kotllo  In  one  minute.  Thnnimpleat 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  foratock.  Also  make  Dairy  anti 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  .Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Neulders,  Caldrons. ete.  B  If  Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R,  SPEIUtY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ul. 


BULL  CALVES"  YOUNG  BULLS 

lOHiiy  for  service,  that  are  of  good  si*/.©  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  II ouiMfli «fi<|  (<irl  l)«i  KoI'n  Siimifvt ic 
LjuI.  We  have  sixty  baiigiitois  of  this  Hull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  iierd  ami  oflieially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 


WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rift  on,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

IIOI.STKIN-FKIKSIANS 
are  brod  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  soxes 
and  all  agas  to  oft’er  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  BT7LG  CALVES. 

A.  A.  COKT KLYOU.  Somerville,  N.  ,1. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

KWH  SALK  AT  FAltMKKS’ l’UICKS. 

Have  two  yearling  bulls,  ready  for  immediate 
service,  and  four  bull  calves,  from  six  to  ten 
months  olti  ,-  all  largo,  handsome,  well-grown 
animals.  Address  P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  hull  and  heifer  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  list  which  will  please  you. 

W.  W.  CHBNKY,  Aliinliiis,  n.  Y. 


LAUREL — registered  jerseys  only 

kfT  U  1 1  L.  L.  Fern’s  .1  u  hi  lee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 

FARM 
JERSEYS 


butter  linos"  as  any  hull  in  the 
world,  heads  tho  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALK. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
salt),  hi  cows,  in  heifers,  12  hulls. 

8.  K.  N1VIN,  Lutideuburg,  Pa- 


You  Can't  Alford 


It.  F.  SHANNON, 


A  Grade,  when  1  can  sell 
you  a  rog.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

Ul1  1IU7  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Off  ILL  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market* 
'  *  desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  tile  Dairymen’s  Longue,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


CCDD|TTC-'llore  1  “Haiti,  dealing  in  ruff 
rtnnt  I  O  Oil  rats:  THE  FERRET.  Encloso 
stamp  for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  <>. 


Pfll  I  IF  PIIPQ  From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  TUI  O  Cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


GREAT  NEW  YEAR  AUCTION  SALE 

100  BELGIAN,  PERCHER0N  AND  GERMAN  COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES-  100 
Will  lie  held  al  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO, 
Wednesday.  JT  /in.  12.  1910 . 

Sale  will  begin  at  1(1  o'clock  sharp,  rain  or  shine.  Bad  weather  no 
interference  as  sale  will  be  hold  in  the  lutru.  A  new  importation 
of  100  stallions  and  mares  will  arrive  on  tho  S.S,  St  Andrews  from 
Belgium  and  France  December  25.  1900.  This  will  he  one  of  tho 
greatest  lots  that  have  ever  arrived  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock 
Farm,  which  lias  attained  the  fame  of  handling  only  the  best,  At 
this  sale  will  be  offered,  besides  the  imported  horses,  a  lot  of  geld¬ 
ings  and  home-bred  mares.  Everybody  interested  iu  draft 
horses  should  attend  this  sale.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  for  a  tine  illustrated  catalogue  which  will  he  out  three 
weeks  before  tho  sale.  All  trains  met  at  station  with  tree  convey¬ 
ance  in  and  from  the  farm.  Newark,  Ohio,  is  centrally  located  in 
the  state  and  your  ticket  agent  can  easily  toll  you  how  to  arrive 
Imre  cither  by  steam  or  electric  ears. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  ol  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  F.  W.  ANDREWS,  Auctioneer.  Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  651  W. 
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THE  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

C.  M.  Winslow,  secretary  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  lias  done 
much  to  helii  Ayrshires.  Mr.  Winslow 
lives  in  the  “Bashful  State,”  and  it  can¬ 
not  he  said  that  he  tries  to  “boom”  his 
favorite  cow  as  some  other  breeds  have 
been  serenaded.  What  he  says  is  sensi¬ 
ble  and  impressive: 

One  hopeful  feature  of  the  breed  is  that 
she  has  built  herself  up  on  nil  lines  of 
dairy  utility  In  dairy  conformation  and 
dairy  lines  of  beauty,  and  the  Ayrshire 
cow  stands  to-day  unique  among  the  dairy 
breeds,  with  no  aristocracy  of  family  dis¬ 
tinction,  but  maintains  her  popularity  from 
her  individual  and  breed  qualities.  While 
there  are  minor  differences  in  her  appear¬ 
ance,  under  different  breeders,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  the  Ayrshire  is  an  Ayrshire 
wherever  found,  and  shows  the  same  strong 
breed  characteristics,  of  shapely  udder, 
strong  constitution,  and  vigorous  appetite, 
shows  herself  to  he  a  great  dairy  cow  under 
any  and  all  conditions,  and  carries  the  type 
of  the  breed  in  her  every  act. 

In  Scotland,  In  Canada  and  in  the  States 
she  has  been  bred  not:  for  family  booms,  or 
individual  phenomenal  excellencies,  but  all 
along  the  lino  she  has  been  pushed  as  a 
breed  of  uniformly  dairy  superiority.  This 
Is,  1  believe,  greatly  to  her  advantage,  and 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  till  purchasers  of 
Ayrshire  cows,  for  the  uniformity  of  her 
dairy  excellence  makes  all  buyers  pleased 
with  their  purchases  and  maintains  the 
general  good  name  of  the  Ayrshire  cow. 
In  studying  the  results  of  the  testing  for 
advanced  registry  the  two  facta  are  strongly 
brought  out  that  there  is  great  uniformity 
In  the  breed  in  production  at  the  pall,  and, 
while  we  cannot  boast  of  any  world  beater 
in  one  or  two  individual  cows,  we  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  none  very  poor, 
the  general  run  being  from  good  fair  cows 
lo  very  superior  ones. 

Not  long  ago  we  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter: 

I  have  a  herd  of  fair  to  good  grade  cows, 
from  which  i  would  like  to  raise  better 
stock  by  buying  a  purebred  bull.  My  object 
is  butter  and  beef,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  the  best  breed  of  bull  to  buy.  I 
would  replace  herd  with  pttrebreds,  but  can¬ 
not  afford  it,  as  I  am  merely  keeping  the 
stock  to  get  my  land  in  shape  for  fruit 
and  potatoes.  L.  u.  J. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  V. 

For  a  combinatiQn  dairy  and  meat  cow 
it  would  be  hard  to  beat  the  Ayrshire. 
Jerseys  or  Guernseys  will  give  more  but¬ 
ter — if  you  can  get  the  right  “family.” 
Short-horns  or  Angus  will  give  more 
meat  and  Holsteins  more  milk,  but  for 
the  combination,  Ayrshires  will  fill  the 
hill.  As  Mr.  Winslow  says,  they  arc 
quite  uniform  in  character,  not  varying 
between  very  good  and  very  poor  as 
some  breeds  do.  As  for  records,  45 
cows  show  an  average  of  8,059  pounds 
milk  and  411  pounds  butter  in  a  year. 
Five  herds  of  25  cows  each  averaged 
10,6:14  pounds  milk  and  428  pounds  but¬ 
ter,  and  one  herd  of  five  averaged  11,562 
pounds  milk  and  538  pounds  butter. 


CLEAN  AND  WHOLESOME  MILK. 

In  The  New  York  Market. 

Some  weeks  ago  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  above  subject  with 
least  cost  considered.  The  prizes  offered 
were  good  cows  of  an  approved  breed,  and 
the  essays  were  to  be  written  l»y  practical 
dairymen.  The  New  York  Board  of  Health 
had  charge  of  the  contest,  and  we  have 
obtained  copies  of  the  first  and  second 
prize  articles.  The  lirst  prize  winner  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  selection  and  breeding  of  dairy  cows 
plays  an  important  part  in  lowering  the 
cost  of  production  and  increasing  the  yield. 
The  average  yield  of  milk  per  eow  over 
New  York  State  Is  about  4,500  pounds  a 
year.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  price  of 
milk  and  feed  knows  that  a  cow  giving 
4,500  pounds  of  milk  a  year  gives  a  small 
compensation  to  the  dairymen  for  labor. 
By  careful  selection  and  breeding,  Hit-  yield 
can  be  increased  to  7,000  or  8,000  pounds 
n  year  per  cow  In  a  very  few  years.  The 
dairymen  of  the  past  and  a  good  majority 
at  the  present  have  paid  too  little  attention 
to  this  important  subject,  by  breeding  (heir 
cows  to  scrub  sires,  lowering,  instead  of 
raising  t lie  milk  production.  It  Is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  all  purebred  cattle  in  order 
to  have  a  good-looking  breed  or  a  profitable 
herd.  The  old  saying  that  “blood  will  tell," 
is  a  true  one,  and  we  all  know  It,  whether 
we  heed  it  or  not,  in  our  practice.  There 
are  certain  limitations  and  certain  laws  lo 
which  we  must  conform  if  we  arc  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  To  use  a  Jersey  sire  one  year ;  the 
next,  a  Holstein,  and  probably  some  other 
kind,  or  no  kind  at  all  at  another  time, 


will  never  give  us  a  uniform  dairy,  either 
in  appeararfee  or  production. 

In  the  selection  of  your  purebred  sire, 
remember  that  the  sire  is  "half  the  herd,” 
and  do  not  stop  for  a  few  extra  dollars  in 
cost,  but  get  (lie  best  you  possibly  can. 
Many  men  are  satisfied  if  they  can  buy  a. 
registered  calf,  and  the  registration  Is  about 
all  they  get.  It  docs  not  make  a  sire  better 
.because  he  is  registered.  Hive  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  dairy  ability  of  bis  dam  than 
you  do  the  color  of  his  hair,  being  sure 
that  he  comes  from  a  good  producing  fam¬ 
ily.  Take  care  of  the  sire  and  feed  him 
well.  Do  not  use  a  sire  before  one  year 
old,  and  then  not  too  much,  and  give  him 
plenty  of  exercise.  Whore  possible  and 
practicable,  the  sire  may  be  purchased  joint¬ 
ly.  which  will  lower  its  cost  individually. 
When  you  get  a  good  sire,  keep  him.  and 
if  (In'  use  of  li i in  strengthens  your  belief 
in  him,  continue  to  use  him  just,  as  long 
as  you  can  possibly  tiso  him  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage.  You  can  safely  breed  each  sire 
to  bis  own  heifers  if  they  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  grand-daughter,  you  should  select 
another  sire  of  the  same  breed  and  of  the 
siime  family.  Breed  the  heifers  to  freshen 
at  2  years  of  age.  continue  to  milk  tier 
12  months,  and  have  her  freshen  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  at  four  years  of  age,  and.  if  she 
she  been  properly  reared,  she  will  begin 
to  give  her  maximum  yield.  She  should 
have  from  four  to  six  weeks’  rest  before 
freshening. 

Feeds  and  feeding  of  the  dairy  herd  is 
of  the  most  importance  in  this  study  of 
economic  milk  production.  Anyone  can 
feed  an  animal  well  as  to  nourishment,  if 
they  take  no  thought  of  the  cost  of  the 
ration,  but  it  requires  some  study  to  feed 
well  and  cheaply.  To  produce  milk  econom¬ 
ically,  wc  should  use  the  roughage  of  our 
farms,  wherever  it  Is  possible,  for,  by  so 
doing,  we  not  only  save  the  labor  of  haul¬ 
ing  bulky  materials,  but  will  also  build  up 
the  fertility  of  our  land.  If  we  must  buy 
feed,  let  it  be  concentrates,  and  such  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  high  in  protein  and  car¬ 
bohydrates.  The  silo  should  be  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  In  the  production  of 
cheap  milk.  Corn  silage  in  the  silo  costs 
from  to  $2.60  per  ton,  and  this  in¬ 

cludes  all  expenses,  such  as  rent  of  land, 
titling  the  ground,  planting  and  caring  for 
the  crops,  cutting  and  putting  in  the  silo. 
If  the  silage  costs  twice  this  amount,  it 
would  be  a  cheap  food  and  bard  to  dupli¬ 
cate  on  any  farm.  Corn  silage  is  one  of  the 
best  feeds  obtainable  to  balance  Alfalfa  and 
clover  bay  In  Winter,  and  substitute  pasture 
In  Summer.  There  should  be  some  kind  of 
supplementary  crops  grown  to  help  out 
when  the  pastures  get  past  their  best,  and 
by  doing  this,  you  will  tind  that  what  grain 
is  used  will  do  all  the  more  good.  Planting 
liberally  of  such  crops,  you  can  cure  for 
Winter,  or  store  In  the*  silo  what  is  not 
needed  as  a  soiling  crop.  Corn  and  millet 
are  excellent,  and  some  succeed  well  with 
oats  and  pirns,  and  you  will  llncl  yourself 
repaid  for  the  extra  care  and  labor.  The 
grain  ration  should  be  made  up  so  far  an 
possible  with  farm-grown  grains,  but  it  is 
often  wise  to  buy  such  feeds  as  bran, 
COtton-seed  meal  and  oil  meal.  The  grain 
should  be  balanced  in  food  nutrients  the 
same  as  the  roughage,  so  that  large  or  small 
amounts  of  grain  may  be  fed  and  yet  pre¬ 
serve  a  balance  in  the  ration. 

We  should  know  all  of  our  cows,  and  their 
cbaracleristlcs  and  individualities.  Feed 
that  which  the  animal  cun  use  in  a  dairy 
way.  that  is,  what  it  can  take  without  gain¬ 
ing  in  llcsli,  but  retaining  the  body  weight, 
or  even  losing  if  the  animal  be  in  high 
tlesli  at  freshening  time.  It  pays  to  feed 
well,  for  it  is  poor  economy  to  run  this 
cow  machine  below  capacity.  Always  re¬ 
member  ibis,  that  the  food  required  for 
body  maintenance  Is  tin*  same  whether  the 
cow  produces  a  large  or  small  amount  of 
milk,  but  if  feed  be  only  enough  to  keep 
her  body,  we  cannot  expect  much  milk. 
Economic  milk  production  can  only  come 
from  cows  of  large  capacity  that  are  well 
fed.  After  you  get  your  herd  cither  by 
selection  or  by  breeding  and  have  fed  and 


cared  for  them  well,  you  have  not  done  your 
full  duty  until  you  adopt  a  plan  that  will 
tell  you  bow  many  good  cows  you  have  and 
which  ones  they  are.  Whether  you  breed 
your  cows  or  buy  them,  you  are  not  going 
to  get  them  all  good  the  lirst  time,  but  you 
must  he  continually  weeding  out  the  tin 
profitable  ones.  Many  of  our  dairymen  will 
object  to  keeping  account  with  their  cows. 
They  say  it  is  too  much  trouble  and  costs 
too  ‘much,  and  that  the  cows  will  not  give 
any  more  because  their  milk  is  weighed,  but 
it  will  cost  more  not  to  do  it.  Weighing 
and  testing  a  cow’s  milk  may  not  make 
her  give  more,  or  better  milk,  but  it  may 
cause  you  to  put  a  better  one  in  her  place 
and  increase  the  yield  per  cow.  Weigh  each 
cow’s  milk  at  every  milking,  keep  a  record 
of  il  the  year  through,  and  it  will  be  most 
surprising  to  dairymen  that  have  never 
done  this.  Any  person  with  the  least 
ability  at  all  can  carry  out  weighing  and 
testing  experiments.  Of  course,  it  takes  a 
little  time,  and  some  one  who  is  interested 
must  oversee  il.  There  are  several  draw¬ 
backs,  but  the  advantages  outnumber  the 
disadvantages.  These  are  the  facts,  hut  it 
is  a  fact:  that  many  farmers  do  not  weigh 
and  test  their  milk.  In  recent,  years,  an 
important  feature  in  dairy  development  has 
been  in  the  formation  of  cow-testing  asso¬ 
ciations.  tin'  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to 
see  that  the  amount  and  quality  of  milk 
given,  and  feed  consumed  by  each  cow  are 
recorded.  This  would  be  costly  for  the 
individual,  but  by  co-operation  the  cost  to 
the  individual  would  be  slight  and  within 
his  means.  To  accomplish  this,  each  asso¬ 
ciation  engages  an  assistant  to  carry  out 
the  work.  These  assistants  visit  the  farms 
at  regular  intervals  each  month  to  weigh 
and  lest  the  milk.  The  dairymen  keep  ac¬ 
count  of  weighing  the  milk  and  feed  con¬ 
sumed  between  visits.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  assistants  prepare  their  reports, 
and  the  weeding  process  can  begin. 

These  regulations  cover  the  essentials  of 
clean  and  wholesome  ntilk  production,  and 
are  such  as  can  be  adopted  without  con¬ 
siderable  expense  to  the  dairymen: 

1.  Tight  stable  floors  must  be  provided, 
preferably  of  conical  construction,  provided 
with  a  gutter  immediately  behind  the  cows. 

2.  Proper  ventilation  of  stables,  pro¬ 
visions  for  600  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each 
cow  and  four  square  feet  of  window  area 
per  eow,  windows  may  be  very  cheaply  con¬ 
structed  of  muslin  instead  of  glass. 

That  the  walls,  ceilings  and  floors  be 
kept  clean,  and  that  the  stable  be  white¬ 
washed  throughout  at  least  twice  a  year. 

4.  That  the  stable  be  cleaned  daily,  and 
the  manure  hauled  direct  to  Helds. 

6.  That  the  cows  be  kept  clean,  no  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  manure  upon  their  Hanks, 
sides,  udders  and  tails. 

0.  That  the  milking  be  done  with  clean, 
dry  hands. 

7.  That  the  milk  palls  be  clean  and 
sterilized  by  boiling  water.  A  narrow-top 
milk  pail  should  be  used. 

8.  That  a  milk-house  should  be  built,  If 
one  is  not  already  built,  not  to  be  attached 
to  any  other  building,  lighted  and  ventilated. 

9.  That  the  milk  be  removed  at  once 
from  the  stable  to  the  milk  house  and 
cooled  to  a  temperature  ol’  60  degrees. 

10.  That  the  milk  be  placed  in  clean 
vessels  and  kept  cool  until  delivered. 

11.  That  no  person  having  an  infectious 
disease  or  coining  In  contact  with  a  person 
having  infectious  disease,  be  allowed  to  milk 
the  emvs  or  in  any  way  handle  the  milk. 

12.  That  the  milk  be  delivered  to  station 
on  a  spring  wagon  and  always  cover  cans 
with  clean  canvas. 

There  can  be  no  true  dairy  progress  for 
the  dairyman  until  he  lias  recognized  fully 
and  squarely  the  importance  of  brain  work. 
He  needs,  in  the  lirst  place,  abundant  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  forces  he  is  dealing  with  : 
second,  lie  needs  to  have  that  knowledge 
arranged  in  practical  shape,  so  he  can  get 
at  It.  and  use  it  immediately  when  needed. 
Then  lie  needs  energy  and  skill  to  carry 
out  that  knowledge.  lie  needs  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  of  soil,  plant  and 
animal  lift'  that  he  is  dealing  with  each 
day,  and  better  knowledge  of  sound  busi¬ 
ness  methods:  therefore,  it  is  imperative 
for  the  present-day  dairyman  to  secure  the 
best  dairy  literature  obtainable  if  he  wishes 
to  lit'  a  successful  and  respected  citizen. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  j,  \.  m.i.kn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Would  You? 


Would  you  buy  40  to  60  milk  pails 
just  because  someone  with  pails  tosell 
said  vou  needed  that  many  to  milk  a 
cow  ?  Certainly  not  I 

Would  you  buy  or  bother  with  an 
old  style  cream  separator,  with  40  to 

ust  because 
someone 
with  that 
kind  of  nia- 
chinctosell 
said  you 
needed 
disks?  We 
think  not! 


POSIT!  VBI.T  ALT.  TITF.RE  IS 
TO  TUB  STMPI.K  S1I A  lll'I.E.H 
DAIRY  T  CHULA  11  BOWL 


Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  are  The  World’s 
Best  Cream  Separators — and  have  no  con¬ 
traptions.  Twice  the  skimming  force.  Fast¬ 
est,  cleanest  skimming.  Easiest  running. 
Most  durable.  Sales  exceed  most,  if  uotall, 
others  combined.  Probably  replace  more 
common  separators  every  year  than  any  one 
maker  of  such  machines  sells.  World’s  big¬ 
gest  separator  factory.  Branch  factories  in 
Canada  and  Germany.  These  facts  prove 

co  n  t  rap- 
tions  are 
not  needed. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  l&J. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CUK8TER,  PA. 

Chicago,  111.,  Nun  FrniicWo.Oul.,  Portland,  Ore., 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Cun, 


SAVE  YOUR  HIDES 

Send  them  to  us  and  have  a  robe, coal,  cap  or 
anything  else  desired,  made  to  order.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  wc  pay  the  freight 
on  hides  to  be  made  into  robes  and  coats. 
Tanning  warranted  moth-proof  and  not  to 
harden.  Write  for  full  particulars  — it  means 
money  to  you. 

JOHN  FIGVED  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
2945  Forest  Home  Ave.  Milwnukee,  Wis. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

llcnvc.  Cough  and 
I IIM  r  in  per  C  ii  re. 

$1.00  per  can  ntdoulern, 
or  express  paid.  IS  years' 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 

THE NK.WTON  Ut.MKDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio. 


5AVE-THE-H0R5E  SPAVIN  CURE 


REG.  TRADE  M4RH 


i  rm  oo  * 

y  bine 

il  f-ro 
*  from 


bottle,  with  written 
binding  guarantee,  bend 
fur  copy ,  book  lot  and  Utter* 

_  from  InmlnciM  mm  and 

trainers.  Permanently  cure*  spavint t, 

Thoroughuin*  ,  Ringbone  a,  (except  _ _ _ 

low),  CVrof,  Splints,  fHndpuJf,  »V hoa  Kail,  « ijurtd  Tendon  a  and  itllM 
Lament**,  No  dear  or  lota  of  hair.  Home  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  ex-1 

l.N,  yJ 


MB 


VrM<p*ld.  Troy  Chemical  Company,  Binghamton, 


’S  SPAVIN 
CURE 


The  Remedy  You 
Gan  Depend  Upon 

No  other  preparation  lias  done  as  much 
for  the  horse  and  horsemen.  Kendall’s 
has  saved  millions  of  dollars  in  horse 
values  for  thousands  of  owners  during  the 
past  40  years.  It  is  the  quick,  sure,  safe, 
dependable  remedy  for 

Spayin,  Ringbone,  Curb, 
Splint,  Swellings,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  all  Lameness 


$1  a  Bottle — May  Save  Hundreds 


CURES  SPAVINS,  CURBS,  SPRAINS, 
MAKES  CHEAP  HORSES  VALUABLE 

Gnlicn,  Mich.,  Jan.  6, 1909. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  hesitate  no  longer  in  buying 
horses  with  Spavins  or  Curbs,  in  fact  with  blemishes  of 
any  kind,  for  I  know  what  your  medicine  will  do.  I  always 
make  a  handsome  profit  buying  such  horses  cheaply,  cure 
them  up  with  your  medicine,  add  sell  them  for  a  grand 
price.  Your  Medicine  can't  be  beaten. 

Respectfully  yours,  JOS.  HAAS,  (R.  R.  No.  2) 


WONDERFUL  FOR  MAN  AND  BEAST 

1317 A  Kentucky  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Apr.  23, 1909. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co..  lCnosburg  Falls.  Vt. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  regard  to  your  Spavin  Cure.  I  must  say 
that  it  is  one.  of  the  best  medicines  that  was  ever  put  on  the 
market  for  sale.  /  have  been  using  it  for  the  last  three  years 
in  my  stable,  and  find  it  one  of  the  best  I  ever  tried  for  every 
kind  of  lameness  or  sore,  ft  is  a  wonderful  remedy  for  man 
or  beast.  I  advertise  your  remedy  every  time  1  have  a 
chance,  because  I  know  what  it  will  do. 

Yours  truly,  HUGO  KING. 


ALSO  FAMOUS  AS  A  FAMILY  REMEDY 

Accidents  will  happen  and  the  greatest  “First  aid  to  the  injured”  is  the  old  standby,  Kendall’s  Liniment.  Sold  by 
druggists  everywhere  at  $.1  a  bottle,  6  for  $5.  Prepare  today  for  the  emergency  of  tomorrow.  Stop  at  the  drug¬ 
gist  sand  be  sure  you  get  Kendall's.  Ask  for  a  copy  of  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases,”  or  write  direct  to 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 


ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 
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GLANDERED  HORSE  CASE. 

Glanders  is  considered  such  a  serious 
disease  that  the  law  rightly  makes  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  own,  harbor,  use, 
sell  or  give  away  a  horse  thus  affected. 
The  disease  is  readily  communicated  to 
man  and  is  incurable.  City  stables  often 
become  nests  of  this,  as  well  as  other 
diseases,  and  the  horses  after  being 
doctored  and  doped  so  that  they  make 
a  fair  appearance  are  unloaded  upon 
country  buyers.  A  veterinarian  whose 
first  practice  was  in  New  York  City  told 
the  writer  that  it  was  then,  about  five 
years  ago,  the  common  custom  to  ship 
glandered  horses  to  the  country,  single 
stables  sending  out  half  a  dozen  or 
more  in  one  night,  to  be  disposed  of 
through  horse  jockeys  in  country  vil¬ 
lages.  In  cases  where  there  was  much 
nasal  discharge  the  trouble  was  called 
distemper  and  the  horse,  after  passing 
through  several  hands,  was  sold  at  a 
low  price  to  a  farmer,  the  argument  be¬ 
ing  that  “if  turned  out  to  pasture  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  he  will  he  all  right.”  But  "dis¬ 
temper''  is  not  considered  a  serious  dis¬ 
ease,  a  great  many  horses,  especially 
young  animals  brought  to  New  York 
from  the  West,  get  it  and  recover  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  fact  that  a  horse  has 
distemper  is  not  a  good  reason  for  giv¬ 
ing  him  away  or  selling  him  for  a  small 
fraction  of  his  actual  value  if  sound, 
and  anyone  offered  such  a  bargain  may 
well  conclude  that  something  worse  than 
distemper  is  the  matter.  All  experienced 
horsemen  know  this. 

Farmers  on  Long  Island  have  depend¬ 
ed  for  their  work  horses,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  on  the  stables  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  during  the  past  year 
there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of 
complaints  of  glandered  horses  got  in 
this  way.  The  horse  passes  through 
several  hands  and  by  the  time  the  State 
Inspector,  who  condemns  and  kills  the 
horse,  traces  him  back  to  the  city  stable 
from  which  he  was  shipped,  that  place 
has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  up  and 
there  is  nothing  wrong  visible. 

A  recent  lawsuit  in  a  Long  Island 
town  brought  out  some  matters  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  On  or  about 
August  3,  1909,  Louis  Cohen,  a  stage 
driver  at  Patchoguc,  Suffolk  county, 
traded  horses  with  William  Koschara, 
a  farmer  living  near  Sclden,  in  the 
same  county.  Koschara  had  a  light 
horse,  better  adapted  to  the  road  than 
heavy  farm  work,  and  Cohen’s  horse 
was  a  large  animal  better  suited  to  the 
farm  than  the  road.  The  large  horse 
was  said  to  be  just  getting  over  distem¬ 
per.  After  some  dickering  the  trade  was 
made,  Koschara  giving  $10  to  boot.  On 
the  way  home  the  large  horse  nearly 
gave  out  an  I  Koschara  soon  made  up 
his  mind  that  something  more  serious 
than  distemper  was  the  matter.  He  got 
practically  no  work  out  of  the  horse, 
and  the  neighbors  told  him  he  had  a 
case  of  glanders.  Dr.  P.  V.  Weaver,  a 
State  insoector,  resident  at  Glen  Cove, 
Long  Island,  was  notified.  lie  examined 
the  horse  with  the  usual  tests,  analysis 
of  the  blood  and  the  injection  of  mal- 
lein,  both  showing  a  clear  case  of  gland¬ 
ers,  so  the  horse  was  condemned  and 
killed  October  12.  The  post  mortem 
showed  a  most  horrible  condition,  two 
veterinarians  testifying  that  the  animal 
had  undoubtedly  had  the  disease  six 
months  and  perhaps  more  than  a  year. 
Under  the  new  law  in  effect  October  1, 
1909,  the  inspector  destroying  a  gland¬ 
ered  horse  appraises  its  value,  not  to 
exceed  $120,  and  the  owner  is  supposed 
to  get  80  per  cent  of  the  appraised 
amount. 

Koschara  sued  Cohen  for  $198  dam¬ 
ages  arising  from  the  trade.  In  the  trial 
Robert  Potter,  a  butcher  at  Patchoguc, 
testified  that  the  horse  was  given  him 
by  a  personal  friend,  A.  M.  Levy,  of 
Wallabout  Market,  Brooklyn  some  time 
about  midsummer,  1 000.  The  horse  had 
a  nasal  discharge  and  was  supposed  to 
be  getting  over  distemper.  As  Potter 


had  no  pasture  field  and  no  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  a  sick  horse  lie  disposed  of  him 
to  Louis  Cohen,  getting  another  horse 
and  giving  $10  to  boot.  Asked  as  to  the 
value  of  the  horse  Potter  said  that  if 
sound  he  would  have  been  worth  $250 
or  more,  but  on  account  of  the  distemper 
he  was  worth  only  about  $75.  Cohen’s 
chief  defense  was  that  there  was  no 
deception  as  he  did  not  know  that  the 
horse  had  glanders  when  sold  but 
thought  it  was  only  a  case  of  distemper. 
Yet  it  was  testified  that  Cohen  told  one 
man  he  had  “unloaded”  the  horse ;  that 
on  complaint  the  village  trustees  had 
forbidden  Cohen  to  let  the  horse  drink 
at  the  public  watering  trough.  There 
was  evidence  showing  a  common  belief 
among  the  stage  drivers  and  others  that 
the  horse  had  glanders,  and  these  things 
in  connection  with  the  facts  that  former 
owners  had  been  willing  in  one  case  to 
give  the  horse  away  and  in  another  to 
sell  him  for  a  small  fraction  of  the 
value  of  a  sound  horse  of  that  age 
(about  five  years),  and  weight,  should 
have  given  Cohen  good  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  something  far  worse  than  dis¬ 
temper  ailed  the  horse.  The  jury  ren¬ 
dered  a  verdict  for  Koschara,  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  of  $25,  figuring  that  .his,  plus  $9G, 
which  the  State  is  to  give  Koschara  for 
the  condemned  horse,  provided  the  fund 
holds  out,  will  give  him  the  $120  as¬ 
sessed  value  the  State  put  on  the  horse. 

w.  w.  H. 


DRY  MASH  FOR  POULTRY. 

F.  P.  B.  (page  1056)  asks  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  dry  mash  for  liens.  Perhaps  he 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  among  poultry- 
men  about  the  value  of  feeding  dry 
mashes  in  hoppers  to  adult  fowls.  Those 
who  advise  the  unrestricted  use  of 
ground  grain  in  hoppers  claim  that  the 
method  saves  much  time;  that  the  food 
is  offered  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot 
be  eaten  too  rapidly,  and  that  the  birds 
do  not  take  more  of  it  than  they  require 
to  nourish  their  bodies  and  to  produce  a 
good  supply  of  eggs.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  practical  poullrymen  condemn  ab¬ 
solutely  the  feeding  of  dry  mashes  in 
hoppers  to  yearlings  and  older  hens. 
They  say  that  when  the  hens  arc  in 
Winter  quarters  they  need  exercise  to 
keep  them  healthy,  and  this  is  promoted 
by  feeding  whole  grain  in  the  litter. 
When  the  birds  are  allowed  to  feed 
themselves  at  all  times  without  any  ex¬ 
ertion  they  eat  too  much  and  grow  too 
fat — a  condition  that  is  apt  to  induce 
sickness  and  to  diminish  the  production 
of  eggs.  Hopper-feeding  is  a  lazy  man’s 
method.  It  has  its  uses  for  the  poultry- 
man  with  a  small  flock  who  cannot  ar¬ 
range  to  look  after  his  birds  during  the 
day.  But,  under  any  conditions,  it  re¬ 
quires  care  and  judgment  to  avoid  the 
ill  effects  of  over-eating. 

WM.  R.  FISHER. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  years  ago  we  bought 
about  150  hens  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets,  and  fed  them  dry  mash  through  the 
Winter.  This  mash  was  made  up  by  a 
poultryman  of  long  experience,  and  was 
fed  freely.  Before  Spring  more  than  25 
of  the  hens  died  from  over-eating,  and 
the  others  barely  paid  their  way  up  to 
June.  Exercise  for  our  hens  hereafter. 


Swelling  on  Withers. 

I  have  a  horse  with  an  old  swelling  on 
withers.  It  will  swell  tip  and  he  sore  for 
n  day  or  two,  hut  always  responds  to  salt 
water  treatment,  and  may  not  bother  for 
a  year  or  more.  It  has  been  there  four 
years;  has  never  broken.  Should  I  try  to 
dissipate  it  or  leave  alone?  e.  i*.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

It  would  not  he  wise  to  give  this  old 
condition  severe  treatment,  as  it  might  ag¬ 
gravate  into  a  fistula  of  the  withers.  Bet¬ 
ter  treat  it  by  soothing  measures.  Protect 
the  pari  J*s  much  as  possible  against  bruis¬ 
ing,  and  during  working  times  bathe  it 
once  daily  with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce 
of  tannic  acid  in  half  a  gallon  of  cold  water. 
If  It  starts  to  swell  cover  it  with  cotton 
batting  soaked'  in  a  solution  of  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  to  the  quart  of  cold 
water.  Examination  doubtless  will  show 
that  there  is  a  tlhroid  tumor  deep  in  the 
tissues,  and  that  it  swells  up  now  and  then 
when  bruised.  a.  s.  a. 


GET  MY  PRICE 

This  Ad  Saves  Dealer,  Jobber,  Supply 
Men,  Catalog-House  Profits 
—Nobody  Can  Beat  It 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  in  the  world 
— my  price  has ’made  it.  No  such  price  as  I  make  on  this 
high-grade  spreader  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  man¬ 
ure-spreader  history.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason:  I  make 
you  a  price  on  one  based  on  a  30,000  quantity,  and  pay 
the  freight  right  to  your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual 
material,  labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 


mous  quantity. 


”  Galloway  No.  5 

Complete  Spreader 

-BY  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 


Get  my  Clincher  Proposition  for  1910  with 
proof— lowest  price  ever  made  on  a  first-class 
spreader.  No.  5,  complete  with  steel  trucks,  70- 
bu.  size;  or  Galloway  Famous  Wagon-Box,  4 
sizes,  from  50  to  60-bu.— with  rny  agreement  to 
pay  you  back  your  money  after  you  try  it  12 
months  if  it's  not  a  paying  investment.  How’s 
that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not  have  the 
best  spreader,  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an 
oiler.  40,000  farmers  have  stamped  their  O.  K. 

Wm.  Galloway  Company  of  America, 


on  it.  They  all  tried  It  30  days  free,  just  like  I 
ask  you  to  try  it— 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  me  a  postal,  and  say— “Galloway,  send 
me  your  Clincher  Proposition  and  Rig  Spreader 
Hook,  Free,  with  low  prices  direct  from  factory.’’ 

T.  F.  Htlco,  Oswego,  Kuan.,  writes  mo — “Often  pull  It 
with  my  mnall  buggy  team.  Poes  good  work.  Have  a), 
ways  used  the..  ..before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  If 
going  to  buy  a  dozen  more,  they  would  ull  bo  Galloways. 
Thousands  more  letters  like  these. 


669  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Worth 
$25  to  $50 
more  than 
any  other 
Make-You 
Try  it  and 
Sco 

No.  5  GALLOWAY 
Complete  With  Steel  Trucks 

Can  also  take  Boater  oil  In  2  minutes  by  taking  off  2  bolts. 
Can  remove  apron  In  same  time  and  use  box  if  you  wish. 


Wo  defy  all 
Competition 
on  the  Qual¬ 
ity  of  this 
Machine— 
Our  Proof 
IstheO.  K. 
of  40,000 
Farmers 


Strong 
Wagon 
wars— Can 
Bo  Umod 
For  Other 
Purposos 


See  Free  Hook  for  Gallo¬ 
way  Wngon-Hox.  5  sizes— 
,  from  842.30  up.  F.  O.  H. 
Waterloo,  854.50  and  up— Freight 
Prepaid. 


No  Lame  Horses 

_  If  You  Will  Use 

Tuttle  s 
Elixir 

Don’t  neglect  the  lnmo  or 
blemished  leg.  Or  don’t  give 
up  because  other  things  have 

failed.  When  you  stop  to  think  that  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  horses  that  have  been  made 
sound  and  are  kept  sound,  kept  at  their  hard  work 
day  In  and  day  out — thanks  to  Tuttle’s  Kllxlr— then 
you  will  realize  that  II'h  time  you  tried  it  too.  Let 
us  prove  to  you  that  It  cures: 

Curb,  Splints,  Spavin  Lameness,  Ring- 
Bone,  Knotted  Cords,  Cockle  Joints, 
Sprains.  Bony  Growths,  Swellings,  Shoe 
Bolls  and  Founder,  Distemper  and  Colic 

It  never  falls  to  locate  lameness,  and  the  thou- 
sands  who  have  tried  It  will  tell  you  that  It  makes 
the  finest  leg  and  body  Wash  they  ever  used. 

Bend  for  the  proofs.  We  want  you  to  know  also 
of  the  remarkable  curative  powers  of  Tuttle’s 
Worm  Powders,  Tuttle's  Condition  Powders  and 
Tuttle’s  Hoof  Ointment.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Tuttle’s  Elixir  and  other  remedies.  If  not  there  we 
will  ship  to  you  by  express.  Don’t  experiment.  Get 
Tuttlo's  and" bo  sure. 

ITOI7I?  "Veterlnsry  Experience.’’  a  100  p ago 

r  UlCiEj  iKiok  of  most  valuable  Information  to 
ovury  horse  owner.  It  will  enable  you  to  bo  your 
own  veterinary.  Write  for  It  today. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

30  Beverly  SI.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  lor 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


S3  PACKAGE ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Wrllo  for  dosorlptWo  booklet. 


THE  ROSS  SILO 


Tho  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  tho  market.  Full  length  vtuvo. 
Continuous  door  framo  coinploto  with 
ladder.  Triple  hovolml  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Fquippud  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  Juno 
grass.  TH  K  KOSSwill  moro  than  pay 
for  itself  in  ono  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

-  Tli«  I£.  W.  It  ohm  Co.( Kst.  18/50) 


'^Young’s  Fever  & 
Cough  remedy 


lmllcutcd  In  cnees  affected  with 

rough.  Gold.  Distemper,  liilllicll/.ll, 
I’lnk  Eye,  Strangle*,  lironcliltl*, 
\«t Inn II,  < 'ut iirrlinl  Fever,  llciivc**. 
Thirl.  Wind,  Itourlng,  Wlicczc,  Gleet,  Incipient 
Glnmlcrv  I  nlliiiiiiiiiit  Inn  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

Thin  preparation  Ih  a  blend  of  till-  most  potent  retne- 
dleh  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  above 
t  roubles,  and  Ih  coin  posed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown  in  India  and  Russia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  bad  after- 
olivets.  Will  benefit  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  shipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
inlliienza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  has  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head  i«  In¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  baa  them  good  and  bard, 
try  lids  remedy  an  directed  on  the  bottle  and  you  will 
not  lie  disappointed.  Rook  10-1)  free.  ITico  81,  t  oz. 
bottle;  $2,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 

Ouinn’s  Ointment 

does  for  the  horse  wliat  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint, spavin,  wlndpulf  or  bunch 
that  It  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regurd  It  as  tho  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  »1.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mull.  Testimonials  free. 

I W.  B.  Eddy  t  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion. 

1909-1910  MODEL 
“The  Beat  Ever.” 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL. 

,  HEAVE 

fyMMKk.  REMEDY 


-O 


EARLY  BUYERS 

SAVE  MONEY 
PAID 


p  a  n  i]  iTacoar  ueropt 
LAKIl  MONEY  ift 


HOW^ffALAMAZOO^SCO 

MICHIGAN 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Plttsbura,  Pa 


GREEN*  MOUNTAIN 

smos 


Have  heaviest  hoops  and 
staves.  Patent  air-tight 
door  front,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Write  now  for  Booklet  and 

Special  Offer  lor  Early  Orders 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

81)8  WEST  ST..  RUTLAND,  VT. 


Itux  18 


bl'HIMOlTkl.ll.  OHIO 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strangest  hullt,  simplest  t»  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop— 
c  ontlnuous  open-door  front  air-tight  door  ami  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Hilo  Co.,  Hox  13,  l.lin-svlllo,  i’s. 
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EXPOSURES  OF  FAKE  FEEDS. 

Every  man  who  buys  an  ounce  of 
feed  should  read  Bulletin  316  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station.  While 
New  York  farmers  will  get  most  out 
of  it,  there  is  information  for  the 
Florida  men  as  well  as  those  who  live 
in  Maine.  This  bulletin  is  on  “Inspec¬ 
tion  of  Feeding  Stuffs,”  and  gives  anal¬ 
yses  of  the  different  mixtures  of  grain 
feed  offered  for  sale  in  New  York. 
In  all  385  different  brands  of  feed, 
aside  from  pure  grains,  were  offered 
for  sale  in  this  State.  Of  this  number 
220  were  “compounded  feeds” — that  is, 
mixtures  of  crushed  grains  and  various 
by-products.  Eight  of  these  were  far 
below  the  guaranteed  composition,  while 
many  more  contained  oat  bulls,  peanut 
shells,  weed  seeds,  corncobs  and  similar 
trash.  The  price  of  pure  grain  is  high 
enough  to  frighten  any  farmer,  but 
when  he  is  asked  to  pay  grain  prices 
for  such  stuff  as  the  Geneva  Station 
found  in  some  of  these  mixtures  it  is 
time  to  get  bold  and  get  wise. 

A  study  of  this  bulletin  will  convince 
any  man  that  many  of  these  “com¬ 
pounded  feeds”  are  confounded  mix¬ 
tures  of  grain  and  trash  put  together 
for  the  purpose  of  working  off  a  lot 
of  stuff  which  could  not  possibly  be 
sold  by  itself.  For  example,  the  Globe 
Elevator  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  offers  various 
feeds  called  “Standard  A  Bran”;  “At 
White  Middlings,”  etc.  It  was  found 
that  this  stuff  consists  of  wheat  bran, 
middlings,  ground  corncobs  and  weed 
seeds.  If  the  ingredients  were  of  av¬ 
erage  composition  each  ton  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  contains  about  500  pounds  of  corn¬ 
cobs.  You  are  expected  to  pay  $30  or 
more  per  ton  for  this  trash. 

In  some  cases  the  mixed  feed  is  called 
“chops,”  or  “corn  and  oats,”  the  inten¬ 
tion  being  to  lead  farmers  to  think  that 
the  feed  is  a  plain  mixture  of  these 
grains.  The  New  York  law  does  not 
require  a  license  for  the  sale  of  whole 
grains,  or  whole  grains  ground  to¬ 
gether,  or  ground  grain  unmixed.  There¬ 
fore,  when  any  mixed  feed  is  sold  un¬ 
der  a  guarantee  you  may  be  sure  that 
it  is  not  made  from  the  entire  grains 
alone.  In  most  case.-,  oat  hulls  arc  used 
with  it.  This  is  very  much  like  the 
use  of  muck  or  peat  in  fertilizers.  The 
manufacturers  get  credit  for  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  muck,  while  it  is  of  no 
value  to  the  crop.  The  oat  hulls  in¬ 
crease  the  proportion  of  “protein,”  but 
they  are  so  tough  and  contain  so  much 
fibre  that  they  are  practically  indigesti¬ 
ble.  The  Geneva  Station  finds  that 
equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats  ground 
together  show  a  definite  analysis.  From 
figures  taken  at  random  from  this  bul¬ 
letin  we  have  the  following: 


Protein 

Fat 

Flbr 

Pure  ( 

’orn  and 

Oats 

10.5 

4.-1 

5.7 

“Corn 

and  Oat 

Feed” 

8. 

2.43 

13.0 

"Corn 

and  Oat 

Choi)” 

8.88 

4.04 

K.l” 

Jim  Ini  tidy  Feed 

0.18 

2.44 

23.  i ; 

“Regul 

Chop” 

7.88 

4.10 

9.01 

Now,  the  evident  intention  in  nam¬ 
ing  these  feeds  was  to  make  farmers 
think  they  were  getting  ground  corn  and 
oats.  The  large  amount  of  “fibre”  gives 
the  whole  scheme  away.  We  know 
from  these  analyses  that  the  mixers  are 
stuffing  in  oat  hulls  and  selling  them 
at  the  price  of  whole  oats.  You  might 
just  as  well  buy  a  bag  of  peanut  shells 
and  expect  your  boy  to  be  satisfied  with 
them  as  to  feed  oat  hulls  to  your  stock. 
In  this  list  we  find  a  “stock  feed” 
which  we  used  to  buy  at  $32  or  more 
per  ton.  We  find  over  eight  per  cent 
of  fibre.  We  now  grind  who’e  corn 
and  oats  at  the  farm,  get  more  food 
in  a  ton,  and  save  several  dollars,  be¬ 
sides  knowing  just  what  we  have. 
There  isn’t  great  hope  for  a  man  who, 
after  studying  this  bulletin,  will  go  on 
paying  big  prices  for  mixed  feeds 
which  contain  oat  hulls  and  ground 
corncobs  1 

This  bulletin  exposes  another  great 
fake  in  the  so-called  “molasses  feeds.” 
There  are  several  of  these  mixtures 
that  arc  worth  the  price,  since  they  are 
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straight  grain  mixed  with  molasses. 
Most  of  them  contain  oat  hulls,  corn¬ 
cobs  and  trash  swept  up  in  the  mills. 
It  is  claimed  that  mill  and  elevator 
sweepings  made  in  Buffalo  arc  sold 
at  $9  per  ton.  Buckwheat  hulls, 

which  are  about  as  digestible  as  scraps 
of  leather,  arc  put  in,  and  the  whole 
mess  smeared  with  molasses.  This 

“pudding”  is  then  offered  at  $27  to 
$28  per  ton.  Aside  from  (he  molasses 
this  stuff  is  just  about  as  valuable  as 
the  sweepings  from  your  barn  floor. 
You  will  find  it  all  made  clear  in  this 
valuable  bulletin.  For  example,  take 
the  following : 

Protetri  Fat  Fibre 

G.  15.  3. 

Molasses  Milk  Feed  F.  11.0!)  2.30  14.48 

<;.  in.  4.6 

Badger  Dairy  Feed  F.  13.08  4.10  10.15 

In  this  table  G  means  what  they 
guaranteed  and  F  what  the  chemists 
found.  In  addition  to  falling  below 
the  guarantee  these  feeds  contained  oat 
hulls,  buckwheat  hulls,  old  straw  and 
weed  seeds.  A  fine  mess  to  put  before 
a  cow  and  pav  cash  for!  Yet  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  paid 
for  these  foul  mixtures  when  branded 
with  some  fancy  name.  It  is  a  great 
injustice  to  honest  and  reputable  feed 
dealers  that  this  trash  can  be  sold.  The 
only  way  to  stop  it  is  through  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  show  farmers  how  to 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  This 
bulletin  does  it. 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Unilor  this  hearting  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
ami  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders  No  dellnltu  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  Is  based  upon  experience  and  averago 
analyses  of  foods.  By  *  protein”  Is  meant  tho 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
loan  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  l'at  and  provide  I uel  for 
tho  body,  while  “fat”  Is  tho  pure  oil  found  In 
foods.  Pry  matter”  means  tho  weight  of  actual 
food  loft  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  tho  water  is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration"  means  one  In  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  dose 
— a  “wide"  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrat  •*. 

Cotton  Seed  for  Figs. 

I  am  feeding  some  cattle  with  silage, 
snapped  torn  and  about  live  pounds  per 
head  per  day  of  cotton-seed  meal.  Can 
I  have  hogs  run  with  these  cattle  without 
danger  arising  from  the  use  of  cotton-seed 
meal?  h.  w. 

Ohio. 

Although  cotton-seed  meal  is  not  a 
safe  feed  for  pigs  when  used  in  large 
quantities,  evidence  of  its  dangerous  ef¬ 
fects  on  pigs  following  steers  which  are 
fed  a  ration  composed  largely  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  is  conflicting.  The  Jowa  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  reported  a  lot  of  tlrree 
pigs  followed  steers  for  17  weeks  that 
were  receiving  from  fetir  to  seven 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  daily.  They 
had  very  little  feed  except  what  they 
picked  up  behind  the  steers,  yet  no  in¬ 
jurious  effects  could  be  seen.  The  Kan¬ 
sas  Station  reports  a  case  of  40  pigs 
dying  from  the  effects  of  following  cot¬ 
ton-seed  fed  steers.  We  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  cotton-seed  meal  for  swine 
must  be  used  with  extreme  caution.  Its 
dangerous  effects  could  no  doubt  be 
practically  eliminated  by  feeding  the 
pigs  three-fourths  of  a  ration  of  other  ( 
feed,  only  allowing  them  to  obtain  one- 
fourth  of  their  ration  by  following 
steers  fed  on  cotton-seed  meal. 

Balanced  Dairy  Ration. 

Please  compound  a  bnlanced  ration  for 
milch  cows  out  of  the  common  feed  stuffs. 
Wo  feed  mixed  hay  and  silage  without 
much  corn  in  11.  We  can  lmy  bran,  corn- 
meal,  oil  meal,  cotton  seed,  distillers'  dried 
grains,  buckwheat  middlings,  gluten,  etc. 
We  have  to  buy  all  our  grain.  u.  u.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  a  balanced  ration  which  will 
produce  good  results  when  carefully  fed 
with  35  or  40  pounds  of  silage'  and  all 
the  mixed  hay  the  cows  will  eat :  four 
pounds  distillers’  dry  grains;  one  pound 
buckwheat  middlings;  two  pounds  corn- 
meal;  two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal.  Of 
course  you  will  understand  that  under 
varying  conditions  different  rations  and 
different  amounts  must  be  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  satisfactory  amount  of  milk  at  a 
moderate  cost.  As  these  different  con¬ 
ditions  cannot  all  be  seen  by  anyone  at  a 
distance  we  can  only  make  general  sug¬ 


gestions,  and  each  man  must  work  out 
the  details  for  himself.  Watcli  your 
cows  carefully,  and  never  feed  any  more 
than  will  be  eaten  up  clean  with  a  relish. 
During  cold  weather  nearly  as  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  care  cows  receive  as  the 
feed.  To  do  their  best  cows  must  be 
kept  in  good  warm,  well  ventilated  sta¬ 
bles  which  are  free  from  draughts.  They 
must  also  be  kept  clean  and  well  bedded, 
as  this  adds  to  their  comfort,  and  they 
must  be  comfortable  to  be  profitable. 

Ration  for  Milch  Cows. 

I  have  three  Jersey  and  Jersey  grade 
cows  coming  fresh  in  December  arid  Janu¬ 
ary.  My  roughage  Is  corn  fodder  (busked), 
oat  straw  and  mixed  hay.  Will  you  give  me 
a  grain  ration?  The  following  la  tho  price 
nt  local  mill  :  Wheat  middlings,  per  100, 
$1.30;  wheat  bran,  $1.30;  corn  meal,  $1.50; 
buckwheat  middlings,  $1.35;  cotton-seed 
meal,  $1.85;  oil,  $1.85;  oats,  per  bushel, 
50  cents.  The  milk  is  made  into  butter 
and  sold  to  customers.  w.  h. 

Now  York. 

Oat  straw  is  a  very  poor  feed  for 
milch  cows  and  should  never  be  fed  to 
cows  far  advanced  in  the  period  of  ges¬ 
tation.  Corn  stover  makes  a  fairly  good 
feed  if  well  cured  and  cut  or  shredded. 
I  his  should  be  fed  alternately  with  yotir 
mixed  bay,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
the  oat  straw  wait  until  your  cows  have 
been  fresh  a  few  weeks,  and  then  only 
feed  it  once  a  day.  Buckwheat  middlings 
are  comparatively  rich  in  protein,  but 
very  unpalatable,  so  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  them  in  small  quantities  mixed 
with  other  feeds.  You  can  make  a  very 
good  ration  by  mixing  two  pounds  cot- 
ton-secd  meal,  one  pound  oil  meal,  one 
pound  buckwheat  middlings,  one  pound 
cornmcal  and  four  pounds  wheat  bran. 
This  is  enough  for  an  average  1,000- 
pound  cow  giving  12  to  14  quarts  of  milk 
per  day.  You  should  also  feed  all  the 
cut  cornstalks  and  mixed  hay  that  will 
be  eaten  with  a  relish.  c.  s.  greene. 


“Although  I  was  late,”  said  the  new 
boarder,  “[  found  the  landlady  had 
saved  for  me  the  tenderest  part  of  the 
chicken.  “What  was  that?”  asked  the 
obi  boarder  jealously.  “Some  of  the 
gravy.” — Puck. 


IF  interested  in  farming,  get  our  FREE 
book  called  “BETTER  FARMING." 


Making  Ilay 
Fighting  Frost 
Silos 


Ft  tells  all  about — 
™  Alfalfa 
Dairying 
Seed  Wheat 


Corn  Crops 
Stock  Feeding 
Art  of  Plowing 
Boll  Weevil 
Controlling  Weeds 


Cultivation 
Cotton  Crops 
Soil  Fertility 
Gasolene  Engines 
Adjusting  I'Iojvs 


Hired  Help 
Costs  Big  Money 


— 11  We  will  send  you  the  80-page,  illus-  ti¬ 
trated  book  free  if  you  write  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  33 

Mention  the  package  number  sure,  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY.  Moline.  Ill 


Your  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help  expensive. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  make  big  money — use  im¬ 
plements  that  cut  down  the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t 
it  true  thnt  when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it 
is  nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Wherever  strain  comes 
on  a  John  Deere  Plow  there  you  will  find  steel — tool 
steel.  Take  any  plow  that  has  had  hard  work  for 
five  years,  put  it  along  side  of  n  John  Deere  which 
has  been  in  service  that  long — and  sec  the  difference. 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor  material. 
You  can  see  the  wear  and  the  defects.  The  John 
Deere  will  be  solid,  staunch  and  ready  for  the  hard¬ 
est  job.  Then  you  begin  to  know  thut  quality  cour“ 

You  cun  tukc  pride  in  owning  a  John  Deere - 
the  standard  plow  of  the  world  for 
two  generations. 


THE  HIGH  PRICES  OF  FEED 

SHOULD  MAKE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 


ERGO  PORTO  RICO  MOLASSES 

When  Made  Part  of  the  Ration,  Reduces  Your 
Feed  Bill  25%  or  More,  Besides  Putting  Your  Stock 
in  the  Best  Possible  Condition,  Abolishes  Colic, 
Removes  Worms  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 


ERCO  is  high  testing  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  farm  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
I  housands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 


Write  for  booklet  giving  full  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Ill  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Go  to 


California 

over  the  line  of 

Electric  Block  Signals 

Ride  in  safety  and  comfort,  surrounded 
by  all  the  modern  railroad  conveniences 
on  electric-lighted  trains.  Dining  car 
meals  and  service  “Best  in  the  World. ” 

N  eu)  Steel  Equipment 
Dust l ess — Perfect  Track 

Union  Pacific 

Southern  Pacific 

J.  B.  Del'  KIES  I  ,  G.E.Agt.,  287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


This  paper  will  reach  the  homes  of 
practically  all  our  subscribers  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  annual  festival  of 
Christinas.  It  is  a  time  of  universal 
cheer  and  good  will,  and  we  wish  that 
this  issue  may  carry  to  our  friends 
something  more  than  the  material  serv¬ 
ice  that  we  try  to  put  into  each  and 
every  issue  of  the  year.  First  of  all, 
we  want  it  to  carry  to  you  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  our  appreciation  of  your  friend¬ 
ship  and  loyal  support.  Without  these 
elements  of  strength  which  you  con¬ 
tribute  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
man  or  set  of  men  to  make  such  a 
paper  as  this  is.  We  want  also  to 
assure  you  of  the  sincerity  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  do  our  part  to  make  a  paper 
that  will  be  a  real  help  to  you.  Mis¬ 
takes  we  make ;  opportunities  we  neg¬ 
lect.  But  everything  we  do  undergoes 
two  tests — first,  is  it  true?  Second,  will 
it  help  our  readers?  When  something 
is  inserted  or  omitted  contrary  to  these 
principles,  we  want  you  to  know  that 
the  fault  is  in  our  heads  and  not  in 
our  hearts.  We  also  wish  this  issue 
to  carry  to  you  our  best  wishes  for  the 
peace,  comfort  and  happiness  of  your¬ 
self,  your  family  and  friends.  We  hope 
the  coming  year  may  bring  you  health, 
and  abundant  prosperity;  and  the  spir¬ 
itual  gratification  of  your  fondest  hopes 
and  aspirations. 

This  is  the  month  of  all  the  year 
that  we  look  to  our  subscribers  for  a 
vote  of  confidence.  This  vote  comes 
every  month  with  the  renewal  of  sub¬ 
scriptions;  but  it  is  emphasized  in  the 
month  of  December  by  the  larger  vol¬ 
ume  that  comes  this  month.  Without 
exception,  the  record  of  renewals  for 
December  for  each  successive  year  for 
10  years  has  been  greater  than  the  year 
before.  The  last  week  usually  makes 
the  record  for  the  month,  and  we  hope 
that  the  record  for  December,  1909,  will 
exceed  any  previous  year.  For  recent 
years  we  have  prepared  a  little  sou¬ 
venir  to  send  subscribers  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  renewals.  We  have  never 
had  anything  that  we  felt  was  more 
certain  to  please  you  than  the  story, 
“The  Heron  Nest,"  which  we  are 
sending  this  year.  It  is  a  clean,  health¬ 
ful,  inspiring  story  of  country  life;  and 
we  do  not  think  there  is  a  member  of 
the  family  who  will  not  read,  it  the 
second  time.  \\  e  will  send  this  book 
postpaid  the  day  your  renewal  is  re¬ 
ceived  ;  we  have  thousands  of  them, 
all  wrappd  and  ready  for  your  name 
and  address,  so  that  you  will  get  it 
in  the  return  mail.  You  will  please  ac¬ 
cept  it  with  our  compliments,  and  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  your  much  appre¬ 
ciated  vote  of  confidence. 

What  do  vou  know  about  the  Interstate 
Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind.?  Is  it  safe  to  ship 
to  I  hem?  c-  E- 

’Ohio. 

This  is  the  business  of  a  young  man. 
From  the  rating  we  would  recommend 
cash  transactions. 

I  received  a  refund  of  $4.50  from  the 
express  company.  H.  u.  d. 

Texas. 

The  above  acknowledgement  was  sent 
by  a  New  Jersey  nurseryman  who  ex¬ 
pressed  a  $15  shipment  of  goods  to  Tex¬ 
as,  on  which  the  charges  were  $12.50. 
The  complaint  came  to  us  and  we  found 
there  had  been  an  overcharge,  and  the 
refund  is  finally  made.  One  would 
think  that  the  regular  charge  of  $8  was 
high  enough  without  tacking  on  50  per 
cent  more  in  the  way  of  extortion. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
$10  you  saved  me  today.  I  have  a  patent 
for  sale,  and  received  literature  from  Leon¬ 
ard  Darbyshire  offering  to  sell  the  patent 
for  a  fee  of  $10.  I  intended  to  send  the 
$10  this  evening,  hut  on  coming  home  this 
evening  I  picked  up  my  to-day's  R.  N.-l. 
and  noticed  this  patent  agent  quoted  as  a 
fake.  Of  course  I  kept  the  $10.  This  will 
keep  me  in  R.  N.-Y's  for  10  years.  F.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  a  great  many  discourage¬ 
ments  in  this  kind  of  work,  but  one 
result  like  the  above  atones  for  them 
all. 

Several  of  the  readers  of  your  paper 
have  purchased  or  given  their  order  for 
different  kinds  of  nursery  stock  to  II.  M. 
Whiting,  agents  for  Whiting  and  Company 
of  Geneva,  and  say  they  had  offices  in 
Boston.  These  sales  include  six  different 
kinds  of  .Japanese  plums,  very  large  and 
entirely  new  varieties ;  he  claims  the  pits 
are  not  half  tin*  common  size  and  tree  bears 
in  two  years,  hut  when  lie  gets  the  order  he 
simply  says  Japanese  plums  but  does  not 
designate  any  name.  This  man  has  sold 
in  this  vicinity  a  large  lot  of  these  plums 
for  $1  each,  and  in  quantities,  and  these 
people  have  got  worked  up  because  this 
agent  told  so  many  different  stories  about 
his  stock,  telling  some  their  nurseries  were 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  others  they 
were  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Everything  he 
sold  was  at  large  figures.  Are  there  six 
new  varieties  of  Japanese  plums?  m.  g.  f. 

New  York. 

We  regret  that  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  placed  any  such  orders.  They 
would  not,  if  they  had  kept  an  index 
of  what  has  been  said  about  this  con- 
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cern  before.  We  know  of  no  six  new 
varieties  of  Japan  plums.  Of  course, 
they  send  you  some  of  the  well-known 
varieties  that  you  can  get  from  any 
reliable  nursery  for  15  to  20  cents,  or 
less  in  quantities.  They  have  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  Boston  and  one  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  but  buy  considerable,  if  not  all,  their 
stock.  Under  such  a  state  of  facts  as 
reported  above,  we  think  growlers 
abundantly  justified  in  cancelling  the 
order  and  refusing  the  goods.  It  is 
simply  time  this  kind  of  salesmanship 
was  eliminated  from  the  nursery  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  received  to-day  from  E.  G.  Lewis,  a 
chock  for  $6.10.  which  I  asked  you  to 
collect  for  me,  and  for  which  I  have  to 
thank  you.  I  am  positive  I  could  never 
have  obtained  it  without  your  help.  This 
was  put  in  when  the  bank  was  first  organ¬ 
ized,  and  any  attempt  to  get  it  back 
brought  a  letter  asking  me  to  send  on  the 
note  or  receipt  or  whatever  I  held  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  then  I  got  another  certi¬ 
ficate,  and  a  request  to  invest  more  money. 

New  York.  s.  u. 

Mr.  Lewis  refused  to  send  this  money 
to  us;  that  does  not  worry  us.  We 
are  entirely  satisfied  when  our  sub¬ 
scribers  get  their  money.  We  are 
neither  vain  nor  technical — results  are 
what  we  arc  after.  We  have  on  file 
some  other  claims  against  Mr.  Lewis 
that  we  would  like  to  have  settled  in 
the  same  way.  Keeping  victims  satis¬ 
fied  as  long  as  possible  by  exchanging 
one  worthless  certificate  for  another  is 
an  old  financial  fake  trick.  Ostrander 
is  working  itv  continuously,  and  with 
some  success.  It  has  been  a  favorite 
trick  for  many  years.  It  gives  an  air 
of  confidence  and  often  actually  brings 
more  money  from  the  same  victim.  But 
we  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Lewis  could 
safely  refuse  to  refund  this  money.  The 
receiver  of  the  defunct  bank  wrould  have 
sent  87  per  cent  of  the  money  to  the 
investors  when  the  affairs  of  the.  bank 
were  closed  up,  but  Lewis  prevailed 
on  many  creditors  to  assign  their 

claims  to  him,  promising  pay  in  full, 
This  was  some  six 

believe  that  those  who 
compel  Mr.  Lewis  to 

refund  the  money.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Lewis’s  complaint,  he  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  which  brought  the  money 
and  which  may  serve  as  a  model  for 

others : 

Dear  Sir. — I  am  very  greatly  in  need  of 
those  funds,  and  shall  be  pleased  indeed 
to  receive  a  draft  for  the  amount ;  my 
certificate  is  there  at  the  bank  and  you 
can  get  it  and  pay  it  there.  I  did  indeed 
ask  the  publisher  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  see 
if  he  could  get  it  for  me,  for  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  you  never  intended  to 
pay  it  of  your  own  free  will.  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  circulars  and  pamphlets  tending  to 
show  that  you  had  money  to  start  new  and 
larger  enterprises,  and  I  thought  if  you 
had  money  to  do  that  it  was  time  yon  paid 
your  old  debts.  s.  r. 

We  regard  that  as  something  of  a 
classic.  It  brought  the  cash. 

Yes,  our  good  friend  Mr.  Burbank  and 
the  St.  Johns  Development  Company  have 
both  heard  of  you,  although  they  may  pos¬ 
sibly  think  you  are  "little  known.”  And 
there  are  a  lot  of  others  who  have  heard 
of  you  that  wish  you  were  entirely  unknown. 
There  are  a  great  many  more  who  have 
heard  from  you  weekly,  and  are  very  glad 
vou  are  so  well  known.  And  .iust  to  help 
make  you  a  little  more  interesting  to  those 
fellows  who  think  and  wish  you  “little 
known,”  I  would  like  to  ask  every  sub¬ 
scriber  through  your  columns  just  to  help 
me  make  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present,  by  sending  it  10  cents  for 
ten-weeks  subscription  to  be  sent  to  a 
friend  who  they  honestly  want  to  help  and 
at  the  same  time  lend  a  hand  toward 
helping  those  fellows  who  think  you  "little 
known”  out  of  business.  I  enclose  here¬ 
with  one  dollar  for  renewal  of  my  sub¬ 
scription  and  ten  cents  for  a  ten-weeks 
subscription.  Now,  brother  subscribers, 
don’t  be  “backward  in  coming  forward”  with 
your  ten  cents,  but  send  it  off  at  once, 
and  let  us  see  what  the  result  will  be. 

Long  Island.  frank  b.  smith. 

While  we  could  not  and  would  not 
ask  our  friends  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
money  for  the  sub¬ 
friends,  even  to  the 
amount  of  10  cents,  this  letter  expresses 
such  a  sentiment  of  genuine  interest 
and  withal  so  timely  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  we  just  could  not  help  giving 
it  the  compliment  of  a  prompt  publicity. 
It  serves,  if  nothing  more,  to  express 
the  general  sentiment  of  many  friends, 
and  a  sentiment  which  we  are  anxious 
in  some  measure  to  merit.  J.  j.  d. 


and  big  profits 
years  ago.  We 
now  can 


insist 


sending  their  own 
scriptions  of  their 


CooRedFeed 

Saves  ihe  Slock  I 
iTheuThrive&Menl 


The  experience  of  practical 
[  stock  men  and  farmers  every¬ 
where  proves  that  cooked  feed 
is  best  for  winter  feeding. 
Makes  the  stock  fat  and  sleek; 
prevents  disease;  is  the  safest, 
surest  way  to  save  your  stock. 

Hog  Cholera  and 

other  stock  diseases 
are  unkno  wn  where 

HEESEN 

Feed 

Cookers 

ere  usodm 

Tho  Hoooon  Food  Cooke* 

*8  the  Bimplest,  most  durable  and 
practical  feed  cooker  on  the  market. 
Lasts  a  life  time.  Small  first  cost  aud 
lowest  cost  to  operate. 

Heats  quick  with  any  fuel;  large 
feed  door  takes  big  chunks  of  wood  ; 
jacket  made  of  one  continuous  sheet 
of  steel ;  no  joints  to  admit  air.  No 
foundation  needed— sets  right  on 
the  ground. 

A  necessity  for  cooking  feed  for 
hogs,  poultry,  horses,  sheep.  Invalu¬ 
able  for  heating  water ;  boiling  syrup  ; 
rendering  lard ;  scalding  hogs,  etc. 
All  sizes,  15  to  75  gallons;  full  capa¬ 
city  guaranteed. 

Ten  Days  FREE  Trial\ 

Offer  Write  at  once  for  particulars  [ 
of  our  ten  days  FREE  TRIAL  offer. 
Full  information  by  return  mail. 
There’s  money  for  you  in  the  Heesen 
Feed  Cooker.  Write  and  find  out  | 
about  it. 

Heesen  Bros.  &  Co. 
Box  51 

Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Mil 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


“The  early  bird  catches 
the  fancy  price.”  Great¬ 
est  protits  are  from  first 
chickens.  Get  best  equip¬ 
ment— insure  best  results. 
Write  for  Ertel  catalog 
telling  why  our  Incuba¬ 
tors  turn  U0  per  cent  of 
eggs  Into  chicks.  We 
will  send  names  of  people 
near  you  who  use  Victor 
Incuhators  and  Brooders 
—you  can  ask  them  what 
our  machines  do.  Please 
write  us  today.  Eat.  1807. 

GEO.  ERTEE  CO. 

ISOKentncky  St. 

Quincy,  111. 


-90%  Hatches 


from  the  Cyphers— -tn  every  country  and  cli¬ 
mate— for  old-timers  and  be^nners.  For  you. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

and  Brootlcra  are  non-moisture;  self-regu¬ 
lating;  sell-ventilating.  Write  for  100-page 
Catalog.  Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Department  38 
Buffalo,  N.Y. ;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  III.; 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  CaL 


11 

__  STANDARD  If 
^CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 1 
Fire  P(Hbd.-ln»urt^e.« 


GRIT 


M  AKA-SHELL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining, 
akes  bone  and 
Increases  I  gg- 
Production  when  | 

Eggs  are  high. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  us  $1.00  for  two 
100-ili.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Booklet  free 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Box  S,  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coai'so  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1811. 

R.  MacKELLAIl’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 

pose  of  at  prices  to  suit, 
n 


RIPPLEYS  COOKERS 

|  Recommended  and  used  by  I 
I  WiB.,  Iowa,  Georgia  and  I 
I  New  Mexico  State  Kxperi- 
I  rnent  S  tat  Iona.  Made  of  | 
I  Cast  Iron  and  Heavy  Steel. 

I  LaBtfor  years.  Kun  dairy  I 
|  separators,  cook  feed,  beat 
I  hog  and  poultry  housei,  etc. 

I  Heat  water  In  tanks  or  cook 
I  feed  260  foet  away.  Little  I 
I  fuel  needed;  burns  coal,  I 
I  coko,  wood.  Safe  as  a  stove.  | 

_ _ _ _ _ '  No  flues  torust  or  leak  or 

rflu  Yrlth  soot  Generates  steam  in  twenty  minute*  Boils  a  barrel  1 
of  water  in  26  minutes.  We  manufacture  the  largest  line  of  | 
oookors  in  America.  Cooker  and  Breeders’  Supply  catalog  free. 

Rlppley  Hdw.  Co.  Mlr»„  Bo*  20  ,  Grafton,  III. 

.  For  Sale  oj  All  Dealers*  .  - “ - * 


TURKEYS. 

Pure-bred  White  Holland. 

We  have  a  large  flock  of  as  fine  White  Hol¬ 
lands  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Large, 
strong  and  healthy.  Write  us  for  price  on 
what  you  want. 

Joseph  Harris  Co-,  Coldwater.  N.  Y. 


We  still  have  some 
Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  stock,  both 
old  and  young,  to  dis¬ 
places  to  suit.  Some  promising  May 
latched  cockerels  and  pullets  for  $1.00  each  to  close 
out.  Some  grand  early  hatched  Barred  Rock  cock¬ 
erels,  sired  by  ten  pound  cocks,  for  $2.00,  $2.00  and 
$">.00  each.  Can  spare  a  few  more  White  Wyandotte 
yearling  hens  and  cocks.  Remember  our  strain  of 
Rekin  ducks  is  second  to  none,  that  we  have  both 
old  and  young  and  over  1000  to  select  from.  Prices 
of  exhibition  stock  on  application.  Correspondence 
invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The  only  large 
successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  choice  April  hatched  cockerels  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  to  WHITE  8  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

SO  l Kl  I.  KGHOKNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
■  Ui  VY  i  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM.  Box  Y,  Havre  do  Grace,  Md. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching.  $1  for  15  :  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MINOK- 

CAS.  Cockerels  and  Rhode  Island  White 
Pullets.  George  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

KEANS’  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Choice  Cockerels  $2 .00  each.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 

ft.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  fflJM’if.S.: 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Poultry iii cit — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Cnlnlog,  cliock  full  of  UHeful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  36  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Kust  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 

VAN  ALSTVNE’S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season's  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Ai.styne  &  Son,  Kiuderhook,  N.  Y. 


W.  P. 


Choice  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys  mated,  unrelated. 

Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 


ltock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
heavy  layers.  $;i  to  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.  8.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  PEKIN  DICKS,  Wli.Wyandnttx  and  W.  Rock,  Cockerels 
and  Toulouse  Geese  for  sale.  K.  Sehleber,  Huey  r us,  O. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  2C0  K 
Brahmas,  prize  stock,  $^ 


0  Kgg  Strain,  Drakes,  $1.60  to  $2.  Light 
and  $3  each.  C.  Gordon,  Sprakere,  N.Y. 


p 


URE-BRED  TURKEYS  8  POULTRY-Select  Stock.  Price 
Right.  Cir.  Free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


Monarch  Steel 

{.Stump 
’  fULLESV 


Tulls  stump  7  feet 
diameter.  Only 
Steel  Stump  Puller 
Factory  in  the  world 
making  their  own 
Steel  Castings.  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  500  horse 
power  strain.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  discounts. 

ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  GO.,  Dept.  123,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  In  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chleks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

MANN’S  lat6K.?<>c'>uEtVI»  10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  KaSSS, 


BONE  CUTTER 


Makes  bone-cutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  it  and  see.  Open  hopper,  auto- 
matiefeed.  Outsail  bone  with adheringmeatand gristle.  Never-elogs.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  ,  MlUord,  Man. 


WILDER'S  sthTlatch  STANCH  ION 


Open  or  Shut — It’s  Always  Locked 


Stays  where  you  put  it— and  easily  “put”  without  taking  off  your 
gloves  or  mittens.  Only  smooth,  polished  hardwood  touches  the  ani¬ 
mal —  no  metal.no  splinters  —  yet  the  steel  latch,  the  blind  bolts  and 
the  solid  construction  make  it  the  STRONGEST,  SAFEST  and  MOST 
DURABLE  Stanchion  at  any  price.  The  most  convenient  fastening  for 
you  —  the  most  comfortable  for  your  cows.  Keeps  your  stable  clean 
saves  feed,  saves  your  time  and  means  SOLID  SATISFACTION  a 
year  round — summer  and  winter.  Money  back  if  you  say  so. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  factory  price  to  you. 

CO. 


WILDER 


STRONG  IMPLEMENT 

B0X33,  Monroe  Mich. 
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Potatoes. 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  6.00 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

1.60 

@  2.00 

1101 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl... 

1.35 

@  1.75 

Long  Island . 

LUO 

@  2.50 

1 1 02 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl.. 

1.50 

©  2.25 

1102 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.05 

@  .08 

1  104 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.65 

@  .75 

1104 

Cabbage,  ton . 

8.00 

@17.00 

1104 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

.7T) 

@  3.00 

1104 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers.  Fla.  bu.... 

.10 

@  .40 

1.25 

@  2.00 

1104 

1104 

Lettuce,  bbl . 

1.00 

@  2.00 

Peas.  H  bbl.  bkt . 

Peppers, 

2.00 

@  4.50 

1 104 

Fla.  Carrier . 

1 .50 

@  3.00 

1104 

Onions,  state,  bag . 

1.00 

®  2.00 

1106 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

.75 

@  1.75 

1 1 06 

Small  Pickle,  bu _ 

.75 

fir  1.26 

1 1 06 

Romaine,  bbl . 

1 .50 

@  3.00 

1  1  07 

String  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

@  2.75 

1108 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.50 

@  .85 

Squasn.  Hubbard,  bbl. 
Tomatoes. 

.75 

@  1.50 

1114 

1114 

Fla.,  2U-qt.  carrier... 

1.26 

@  2.50 

Turnips,  White,  bbl _ 

.50 

@  .75 

1114 

1114 

1114 

1114 

1114 

1115 

1115 

1116 
1 1 1 6 
1 1 1 6 
1117 
1117 
1117 
1117 


1102 

1 1 03 
1105 

1 104 
.1104 

1 105 

1 1 06 
110(1 
1107 
1100 
1100 
1100 
1100 
1100 
1109 


each  .03®  .06 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz.  .00  @  .80 

No.  2,  box .  1.50  @  2.25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25  @  .50 

Tomaioes.  lb . 10  @  .22 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  1.50  @2.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 15  ® 

Fowls . 15  ® 

Roosters .  10  ® 

Ducks . 13  ®  .15 

Geese . 10  ®  .12 

Turkeys . 1C  fa)  .20 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys.  Fey . 

.26 

fa) 

.27 

.28@ 

.31 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .20 

@ 

.24 

.22® 

.26 

Chickens,  roasting  ... 

.  .22 

@ 

.25 

.25® 

.28 

Good  t.o  Choice . . 

..  .18 

@ 

.21 

.19® 

.23 

Common  Run . 

& 

.16 

.15® 

.18 

Fowls . 

@ 

.17 

.15® 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring  . . 

..  .12 

@ 

.20 

•18@ 

.23 

Squabs,  doz . 

..  1.50 

@ 

4.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  lOOlbs..  4.25  @  6.35 

Bulls . 3.00  ®  4.50 

Cows . 2.00  (d  4.26 

Calves, 
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Culls .  . 4.50  @  0.00 
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Hogs . 8.15  @  8.00 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
December  17,  1909.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  Indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  or  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

Good  to  Choice . 

Lower  Grades  . 

State  Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good... 

Factory . 

Packing  Stock . 

M  ILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $2.01  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  414  cents  to 
shippers  In  the  20-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


Full  Cream,  best 
Common  to  Good.... 
Skims . 05 

EGG 

Fancy  While,  doz . 45 

White,  good  to  choice 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 

Common  to  Good.... 
Storage . 18 


Wholesale 

Retail 

.34 

@ 

.35 

.36®  .40 

.30 

@ 

.31 

32®  .35 

.26 

© 

.29 

28®  .31 

.29 

a 

.32 

.30®  .34 

.25 

@ 

.28 

.27®  .29 

.22 

@ 

.25 

.24®  .26 

.21 

@ 

.24 

Marrow,  bu . 2.50 

Medium . 2.10 

Pea . 

Red  Kidney .  2.o0 

White  Kidney . 

Yellow  Eye .  3.10 

Prime  to  Choice... 

Common  to  Good . . 

German,  New  Crop 

DRIED  FRUITS 
Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

Sun  Dried . 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

Cherries . 

Raspberries . 22 

1  luokleberries . H 


Apples.  Hubb’n 

Twenty-Ounce - 

York  Imperial 

McIntosh . 

Spitz . 

spy . 

King . 

Baldwin . 

Greening . 

Jonathan . 

Western,  box' 
Pears,  Duchess 

Kieffer . 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

New  Jersey  — 
Grapes,  8-lb.  bkt 
Western  N.Y..I 
Strawbenies.  Fla 


qt. 

.09® 

.12 

CHEESE 

..  .16  @ 

.18 

.20® 

.24 

..  .12  @ 

.15 

.16® 

.18 

.08 

•  10@ 

.12 

EGGS 

.52 

.50^3) 

.60 

e.  .35  @ 

.42 

.38® 

.46 

. . .  .35  @ 

.38 

.40® 

.42 

. .  .25  @ 

.30 

.30® 

.32 

.24 

BEANS 

2&5 

qt. 

.15 

2.25 

..  2.10  & 

2.25 

qt. 

.12 

2.85 

@ 

3.00 

..  3.10  @ 

3.25 

HOPS 
. .  .85 

.36 

. .  .25  @ 

.30 

..  .68  @ 

.72 

.1(1 

@ 

11 

.16 

.06 

.09 

.09® 

.13 

.04 

© 

.07 

1.00 

@ 

2.25 

© 

.17  lb. 

.22® 

.26 

.22 

© 

.2214  lb. 

.25® 

.26 

.11 

@ 

.12 

fresh  fruits 

bbl... 

2  60 

2.75 

2.50 

la) 

4  00 

@ 

4 .00 

M 

5.0(1 

2.00 

@ 

3.50 

2.00 

fa) 

...50 

@ 

4.50 

2.00 

® 

3.50 

2.25 

<a 

6.00 

3.00 

@ 

4.50 

2.00 

fa 

4.50 

2.50 

t" 

3.75 

1.75 

(a) 

3.50 

l  00 

(d 

6.25 

4  25 

® 

5.01) 

.16 

@ 

.20 

lb.  bkt 

.10 

tf? 

.15 

i.,  qt.. 

.40 

@ 

.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 06  @  .14^ 

L'  mbs, 

Hothouse,  head  . 8.00  @12.00 

Pork,  100  lbs . 11.00  @12.50 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu .  1  25 

No.  2,  Red .  1.25 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .65  @  .72 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .40  @  .50 

Rye . 75  @  82 

Barley,  feeding . 63  @  .65 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 19.00  @20.00 

No.  2 . 18.00  @18.50 

No.  3 . 17.00  @17.60 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  @19  00 

Clover . 16.00  @18.00 

Wild  Hav . 9.50  @11.00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.0U  @17.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  @11.00 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Rest  Creamery . 32®  .33 

Fair  to  Good . 8U@  .31 

Eggs,  Fancy . 42@  .45 

Good  to  Choice .  .38®  .40 

Lower  Grades . 27®  .36 

Apples,  bbl . . .  2.50®  4.00 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter.  Prime  Elgin . 32®  .84}jj 

Lower  Grades . 25®  .30 

Eggs .  .26®  .35 


LEGAL  MATTERS 
Cemetery  Assessments. 

I  have  received  notice  from  a  cemetery 
association  that  I  must  pay  an  assessment 
on  my  lots  for  maintenance.  I  have  owned 
the  lots  many  years  and  question  their 
right  to  tax  me  in  this  manner.  t.  m.  b. 

New  York. 

The  Laws  of  1895,  Chap.  559,  Sec.  52, 
permit  a  cemetery  association  to  levy  a 
lax  not  to  exceed  $2  per  lot  for  the  care 
of  same,  making  provision  for  the  sale  of 
them  for  failure  to  pay  such  tax.  This 
has  been  found  the  only  way  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  a  graveyard,  and  is  held  to 
be  constitutional. 

Disputed  Possession  of  Land. 

I  have  bought  a  farm,  and  my  neighbor 
has  used  a  small  corner  of  it  for  a  number 
of  years.  By  a  survey,  I  lind  I  own  this 
corner.  He  claims  he  has  had  it  in  his 
possession  for  years  and  that  it  belongs 
to  him.  What  should  I  do?  'r.  j.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  deed  and  the  survey  will  show  you 
who  owns  the  property  in  dispute.  Pos¬ 
session  does  not  prove  anything  as  to  tho 
title.  Our  public  records  are  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  evidence  of  such  matter.  Ask  your 
neighbor  to  show  his  deed  to  the  corner  or 
surrender  It.  We  prove  title  to  land  by 
the  deeds,  not  by  hearsay. 

Railroad’s  Responsibility  for  Fire  Loss. 

Several  farm  owners  in  this  part  of  the 
•ounty  suffered  considerable  loss  last  April 
from  a  fire  that  started  upon  the  right 
of  way  of  the  Harlem  Railroad.  The 
writer  liad  15  acres  of  chestnut  woodland 
burned  over,  and  the  young  timber  killed. 
The  fire  reached  my  land  after  burning 
over  several  intervening  fields  and  woods 
that  belong  to  an  unsettled  farm  estate. 
The  heirs  to  the  latter  make  no  effort  to 
collect  damages  from  the  railroad  people. 
The  rest  of  us  have  handed  in  claims  to 
the  company,  but  these  were  dismissed  by 
thQ  officials  in  brief  replies,  stating  that 
we  could  not  maintain  an  action  for  fire 
damages  because  we  did  not  abut  upon 
their  right  of  way.  Please  state  if  the 
railroads  claim  this  exemption  by  rea¬ 
son  of  some  court  decision,  or  if  it  is 
State  law.  In  what  part  of  the  statutes 
may  I  find  this  masterly  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  set  forth?  a.  e.  c. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  collect  damages  you  must 
prove  to  the  jury  that  the  fire  was  caused 
by  the  railroad  and  that  they  were  negli¬ 
gent.  Many  suits  have  been  brought  by 
owners  not  adjoining,  hut  courts  have  held 


on  appeal  that  the  alleged  cause  is  too 
remote,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  law  is 
against  the  theory  of  liability  for  the  spread 
of  (ires.  One  case  was  sustained  where  the 
intervening  strip  was  narrow  and  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  tiie  company  gross,  but  we  fear 
that  if  you  secure  a  verdict  it  will 
not  be  sustained.  37  Barb.  15,  55  N.  Y.  210. 

Damage  by  Telephone  Company 

There  is  a  telephone  company  building  a 
line  across  my  property,  and  I  have  not 
signed  contract.  If  any  damage  is  done  in 
construction  or  by  the  line  after  giving 
them  leave  to  cross,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  do  me  no  damage,  as  they  pas? 
over  many  trees,  should  I  he  able  to  re¬ 
cover  damage?  u.  s.  w. 

The  Federal  and  State  governments  seem 
very  friendly  to  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies,  which  in  turn  must  serve  the 
State  in  case  of  war.  It  is  likely  that  this 
company  has  complied  with  the  laws  of 
your  State,  and  is,  therefore,  permitted  to 
use  the  highways.  This  does  not  give  them 
the  right  to  injure  any  trees  or  other  prop¬ 
erty  :  for  such  injury  you  may  collect  heavy 
damages. 

Tax  Sales. 

What  is  the  last  law  passed  affecting 
sales  of  property  for  taxes  in  New  York 
City?  How  is  title  secured  to  such  prop¬ 
erty,  and  what  period  of  time  is  there  to 
redeem  property  after  tax  sales?  I  think 
there  was  a  law  appertaining  to  these  sales 
passed  in  1907  or  1908.  p.  J.  C. 

New  York. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  State  is  authorized 
to  secure  a  fist  of  all  properties  more  than 
one  year  in  arrears  for  taxes,  and  send  them 
to  Hi"  County  Treasurer  of  each  county. 
After  due  notice  and  advertising  is  coin  Riled 
with,  all  such  property  is  sold  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  taxes.  The  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  and  fees  will  depend  on  the  amount, 
time  in  arrears.  The  owner  should  redeem 
at  the  earliest  moment.  Owners  should 
inquire  often  its  to  the  taxes,  and  keep  the 
receipts,  as  the  officials  often  make  errors 
to  the  loss  of  the  owner.  Read  your  tax 
bills  carefully,  as  much  information  is 
printed  there. 

Inaccurate  Division  Line. 

A  and  B  own  adjoining  farms.  There  Is 
noi  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  a  di¬ 
vision  fence  or  other  markings,  except  as 
hereinafter  stated,  to  indicate  the  true 
boundary  fine  between  the  farms;  no  sur¬ 
vey  has  been  made  since  Government  survey 
50  or  60  years  ago  until  recently.  A  sur¬ 
vey  recently  made  starting  from  corner 
located  by  Government  survey,  places  A’s 
east  line  about  two  rods  further  on  IVs 
land  than  both  A  and  B  supposed  the  fine 
to  be.  About  50  years  ago  an  apple  orchard 
was  set  out  on  the  west  side  of  B’s  farm. 
The  west  row  of  trees  in  this  orchard 
stands  about  one  rod  on  A’s  land  according 
to  recent  survey.  Was  the  setting  out  of 
this  row  of  trees  on  A’s  land,  the  same 
being  done  in  ignorance  of  the  true  division 
line  dividing  these  farms,  and  without  any 
Intention  on  the  part  of  It  to  convert  to 
his  own  use  property  that  did  not  belong 
to  him.  such  possession  as  would  give  B 
title  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
in  force  in  the  State  of  Michigan? 

Michigan.  j,  j.  f. 

Either  party  at  any  time  could  demand 
that  the  fence  be  placed  on  the  rightful 
fine.  The  deed  and  the  survey  show  the 
accurate  boundary.  The  Statute  of  Limita¬ 
tions  will  not  run  so  as  to  deprive  one  of 
uis  property.  The  o^ner  who  has  been 
sleeping  on  his  rights  may  awake  at  any 
time  to  claim  his  land. 

Road  Questions. 

I  am  the  last  resident  on  the  road  that 
passes  my  house  south  of  river.  The  road  is 
also  surveyed  on  the  north  side  of  river, 
but  there  is  no  bridge.  The  town  hoard  has 
made  the  road  passable  to  my  south  line ; 
they  refuse  to  do  any  work  across  my 
land.  They  say  if  I  and  my  neighbor  across 
the  way  want  a  road  w.e  must  make  it. 
My  neighbor  built  his  barnyard  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  road  and  drives  around  on  my 
side  io  get  to  his  bouse.  He  bas  since 
moved  away,  but  tho  yard  is  still  there. 
Must  I  furnish  highway  for  the  other  pur¬ 
chaser  and  the  public  whenever  they  choose 
to  come  our  way  ?  A.  b.  w. 

Wisconsin. 

We  conclude  that  you  are  on  a  public 
highway,  and  that  the  authorities  have  neg¬ 
lected  to  provide  the  necessary  work  and 
repairing.  You  should  mail  a  written  de¬ 
mand  to  the  town  board  to  take  charge  of 
this  road  ;  see  tlie  officers,  urging  them  to 
give  attention  to  your  road,  and  get  your 
neighbors  to  sign  a  petition  to  this  effect. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  build  on  the  road¬ 
way  ;  it  Is  a  public  nuisance.  You  should 
make  a  formal  complaint  to  the  town  of¬ 
ficers.  As  a  last  resort,  you  may  proceed 
against  the  owner  of  the  building  for  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  road. 

Disagreement  over  Land  Purchase. 

I  made  an  agreement  to  purchase  from  a 
Florida  land  company  27  acres  at  $100 
per  acre,  on  yearly  payments  of  $400  with 
seven  per  cent  interest  on  deferred  pay¬ 
ments.  After  the  first  year,  they  gave 
me  a  warranty  deed  for  2%  acres,  I  having 
paid  them  $600.  On  receipt  of  deed,  I 
claimed  that  the  agreement  to  purchase 
was  rendered  null  and  void,  and  that  to  be 
binding  a  new  agreement  to  purchase  cov¬ 
ering  the  remaining  24%  acres  would  have 
to  be  made  by  both  parties.  They  claim 
that  original  agreement  still  holds.  I  offer 
to  pay  interest  on  full  amount  for  one  year 
and  take  enough  land  to  cover  the  amount 
of  money  remaining  after  paying  interest 
and  value  of  2%  acres.  I  claim  that  any 
change  made  in  contract  renders  whole 
contract  null  and  void.  Am  I  right?  If  I 
refuse  to  make  any  more  payments,  can 
they  keep  the  whole  $600?  a.  s. 

It  is  likely  that  this  is  one  of  the  usual 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  land  and  is  valid. 
We  cannot  explain  your  rights  without  read¬ 
ing  the  instrument,  but  if  the  company 
agreed  to  give  deed  for  the  land  as  you  paid 
for  it.  you  can  enforce  this  part,  or  recover 
damages  for  the  breach.  The  violation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  conditions  of  a  contract 
will  not  affect  the  rest.  A  contract  may 
have  many  provisions,  several  of  which 
may  be  broken  by  each  party  and  still  be 
binding  as  to  the  rest.  You  "may  sell  your 
rights  under  the  contract  to  any  buyer: 
this  would  prevent  a  loss  of  what  you  have 
invested  in  it. 


WE  TAN 


Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Kugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  We  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
h  ur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves, etc.,  from  skins  sent 
ns  to  be  tanned.  W  e  guarantee  everything  wo  make, 
bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  Ea»t  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 

SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  money  on  this  Year  s  cntcli  by  sending  it  to  ns. 
We  Pay  Highest  Prices,  and  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Returns. 

Shipments  held  separate  on  request.  We  pay  all 
express  charges  and  charge  no  commission. 

Get  mir  price-list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Let 
us  keep  you  posted.  All  sent  free  upon  request. 
A  postal  brings  them.  Write  today. 

References-  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 

STRUCK-CHAITIN  CO. 

Dept.  F, _ 8  IS.  Pit  h  St.,  New  York. 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Skunk,  Mink,  Raccoon,  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in  New 
York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship  to. 

Do  You  Want  To  Know 

‘  HOW  TO  GET  MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  RAW  FURS  ?  ” 

Write  and  ask  for  my  price  list 
—  It's  Free— 

F5\J  IUIOIM  I  n  the  fur  merchant, 

■  in*  mvltiju,  16-18  E.  1  2th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Highest  prices  paid  for  Skunk  and 
other  furs.  Write  M.  J.  JEWETT 
&  SONS,  Redwood,  N.  Y.  Dept.  29. 

EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JKLLIFFE,  \V  RIGHT  A-  CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St,  New  York. 

D  I,  EASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  theOIdo.st  Com- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  list.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  llay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples  etc.  li.  a.  IVOOniVAKp,  sue  Ureemvicti  si.,  V 


SKUNK 


Sent  Free. 


Unitarian  Sermons.  Apply  to 
2  Court  Street,  Fly  mouth.  Mass. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  -&2£&«S£?i 

per  pair.  S.  H.  CHAMBERS.  Wyoming,  Del. 


Columbian  U/V  A  11  fl  TITTEQ  —Choice  cockerels,  yards 
anil  M  Lite  It  I  HHUU  I  I  CO  mated  fur  b.--t  reaiiUa. 
Bred  to  win  and  lay.  Farm  raised.  Write  WAN  IS.  lean 
please  you.  Ii«l|di  tVoudnnrd,  6  rat  ton,  Mass. 

Iflflfl  Standard  Bred  White  and  Brown  Leghorn 
tuuu  Hens  and  Cockerels,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese.  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO.. 
Collins.  Ohio. 

Valiev  Farm-y5  aores-  Timber;  large  apple 
■  niicj  i  null  orchard;  9-room  house:  barns, 
30  x  40,  32  x  40:  2'3  miles  to  station.  Aged  owner 
must  sell;  $1750.  HALLS  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IOO  Acres  for  82500. 

With  Stock  and  Tools  Thrown  In. 

Owner  cleared  $971  last  year,  but  other  business 
makes  quick  change  necessary,  and  he  will  throw 
In  two  good  cows,  pair  of  horses,  two  calves,  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  wagons,  harness,  valuable  machinery, 
etc.,  if  sold  at  once;  ten-room  house,  two  bin  barns, 
other  outbuildings,  pure  water,  pasture  for  fifteen 
cows,  lots  of  wood,  everything  !or  only  $2500;  easy 
terms.  See  page  145  ”  Strout's  Farm  Buyer's  Guide 
No.  28.”  Copy  free.  E.  A.  ST  BOUT  CO..  Desk  1099, 
47  W.  34th  Street,  cor.  B’way,  N.  Y. 


WAWTFn-Herdsman  for  a  registered  herd  of 
Holstein  Friesian  cattle,  located  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Tills  man  will  be  diiected 
by  the  owner,  and  is  expected  to  be  interested  in 
the  production  of  milk  and  raising  of  young  stock. 
Married  or  single,  if  married  will  be  required  to 
board  one  or  two  men.  Address— 

H.  F.,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Boot .  I  50 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas..  2  50 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw  .  1  50 

Asparagus,  Iiexamer  .  50 

Beau  Culture,  Sevey .  50 

Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn .  2  00 

Bush  Fruits,  Card .  l  50 

•Celery  Culture,  Beattie  .  50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1  75 

Citrus  Fruits,  Hume  .  2  50 

Clovers  and  Ilow  to  Grow  Them, 

Shaw .  i  00 

Cotton,  Burkett .  2  20 

Cranberry  Culture,  White  .  1  00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1  50 

Dry  Farming,  Macdonald .  $1.31 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh .  50 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2  50 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits, 

Bailey .  2  00 

Farm  Animals,  Wilcox .  2  20 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law..  3  00 

Farm  Grasses  of  the  United  States, 

Spillman  .  l  00 

Farm  Management,  Card  .  2  20 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson  .  l  25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2  00 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1  25 

Fdeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2  00 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  Boberts .  1  50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees .  1  25 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops  in  America, 

Hunt  .  l  75 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1  50 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey .  1  00 

Fruit  Growing,  Bailey .  1  50 

Fungi  and  Fungicides,  Weed .  1  00 

Garden  Making,  Bailey .  1  50 

Ginseng,  Kains  .  50 

Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft  ....  1  50 

Greennouse  Management.  Taft  .  1  50 

Iloosier  Schoolmaster.  Eggleston...  1  25 

Horticulturist’s  Buie  Book,  Bailey. .  75 


House  Plants.  Barnes .  1  17 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1  50 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson .  1  50 

How  to  Know  Wild  Fruits,  Peterson  1  50 

Injurious  Insects,  Treat .  1  5tt 

Insect  Friends  and  Enemies,  Smith.  1.50 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed .  1  50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King .  1  50 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh .  50 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW=Y0RKER,  New  York. 
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HUMOROUS 

I  always  fume  and  fuss  and  fret 
When  strictly  fresh  are  hit'll ; 

1  fear  the  stornue  omelet 
And  dread  the  custard  pie. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“Got  a  wireless  message  front  my  son 
in  California  yesterday.”  “Clear  from 
the  Pacific  Coast!  Wonderful!  Must 
have  cost  him  a  lot.”  “Only  a  cent.  Me 
used  a  postal.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Boakdkr :  “Madam,  did  von  put  any-, 
tiling  deleterious  in  this  pie?”  Boarding 
Mouse  Mistress  (with  dignity) — “Cer¬ 
tainly,  Mr.  Fussy.  I  always ’do  use  it  in 
my  pies.” — Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  Brooke:  “Have  you  any  faith 
in  life  insurance?”  Mrs.  Lynne:  “Yes, 
indeed  ;  I’ve  realized  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  from  two  husbands,  and 
they  were’nt  very  good  ones,  cither.” — 
Judge. 

“Yes,”  said  the  young  doctor  to  his 
wife,  “J  felt  greatly  worried  until  the 
climax  was  passed.”  “Will  lie  be  out 
soon?”  “Well,”  said  the  young  doctor, 
“not  until  the  day  of  the  funeral.” — Til- 
Bits. 

He  had  managed  to  accumulate  a  lot 
of  money  by  more  or  less  questionable 
methods.  “I  should  like  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,”  he 
said.  “Well,”  suggested  the  poor  but 
otherwise  honest  citizen,  “you  might 
move  out  of  it.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

A  young  girl  of  fourteen  was  taking 
a  trip  on  Lake  Michigan  in  a  small 
steamer.  The  lake  was  somewhat  rough 
and  many  were  seasick.  The  girl  sat  in  i 
the  bow  and  was  unusually  quiet  for  her. 
“Are  you  feeling  sick,  daughter?”  in-  - 
quired  her  father.  “No,  I  don’t  think 
I  am  sick ;  but  I  should  hate  to  yawn.” 
—Life. 

“Little  boy,”  asks  the  well-meaning 
reformer,  “is  that  your  mamma  over 
yonder  with  the  beautiful  set  of  furs?” 
“Yes.  sir,”  answers  the  bright  lad.  “Well, 
do  you  know  what  poor  animal  it  is 
that  has  had  to  suffer  in  order  that  j 
your  mamma  might  have  the  furs  with 
which  she  adorns  herself  so  proudly?” 
“Yes,  sir.  My  papa.” — Chicago  Evening 
Post. 

(iconic  Trotter:  “By  the  way,  Mrs.  de 
Hauton,  l  have  not  seen  your  charm¬ 
ing  daughter  since  my  return.  When  I 
went  away  she  had  determined  to  sub¬ 
mit  her  first  novel  to  the  ‘Honeymoon 
Magazine.’  Has  she  been  successful  in 
her  literary  aspirations?”  Mrs.  de  Han-  | 
ton:  “Perfectly.  She  married  the  edi¬ 
tor.’ — Credit  Lost. 

Conductor:  “Just  my  luck.  Jack  pulled  1 
out  ahead  of  me  with  four  pairs  of 
spectacles  aboard,  and  I  haven’t  got  one.” 
Passenger :  “Wlhat  do  you  want  specta¬ 
cled  pasengers  for?  Arc  they  lucky?” 
Conductor:  “Don’t  know  anything  about 
that,  hut  I’ve  got  three  bad  shillings  to. 
work  off  this  trip,  and  it’s  only  near-  ^ 
sighted  people  that  is  taking  ’em  now¬ 
adays.” — Tit  Bits. 

Cr.ANCY — “Oi’m  after  a  ticket  ter  Chi¬ 
cago.”  Ticket  Agent — “Do  you  want  an 
excursion  ticket?  One  that  will  take 
you  there  and  back?”  Clancy — “Phwat’s 
the  sinse  of  me  payin’  ter  go  there  an’ 
hack  whin  O’im  here  alriddy?” — Hotel 
Register. 

When  you  write  ndvortlHorK  mention  The 
11.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  cjulck  reply  and 
“a  square  deni.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Wl  1Y  USE  A  TEN  YEAR  NAIL  FOR 
LAYING  THIRTY  YEAR  SHINGLE? 

Send  postal  for  samples, 
prices  and  particulars  of  the 

“M.  I.  F.  GO.  ZINC  COATED” 

BRAND  OF  IRON  CUT  NAILS. 

They  will  last  a  lifetime. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO., 
Branford,  Conn. 
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ON  jr  $9115 

For  My  t  |,h  Quality,  Guaranteed 
42l  H.  Fijasoline  Engine 


an  |  No  Power  Troubles 


T  AM  making  a  specialty  of  a  A\  H.  P.  gasoline 

^  engine  which  is  best  suited  for  pumping  water, 

grinding  feed,  sawing  wood, 
shelling  corn,  operating 
cream  separators,  churn¬ 
ing  and  for  general 


farm  work. 


The 

Sensation 

of  tho 

Season  is  the 

Caldwell 

Special  Gasoline 

Engine 

I  chnllonpro  the  world  to  produce  an  engine  of  equal 
merit  to  my  Caldwell  Special  that  can  be  bought  for 
the  price  I  offer  you  my  engine.  Give  me  a  chance  and  I 
will  prove  to  your  aatinfaction  that,  the  Caldwell 
Special  in  the  engine  for  you  to  buy,  because  1  can  give 
you  better  value  for  your  money  than  any  one  clue.  I  Hell 
my  engine  direct  from  factory  and  can  save  you  tho 
dealers’,  jobber’s  and  catalogue  house  profit.  I  f  thin  money 
ia  as  good  to  you  as  to  the  other  fellow,  write  me  and  I  will 
prove  to  you  allthntl  say.  % 

All  I  ask  is  for  you  to  take  the  engine,  try  it  free  for 
sixty  days  on  your  own  farm  and  if  you  are  not  fully  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  engine  and  convinced  that  I  have  saved  you 
money,  return  the  engine  to  me  and  I  will  pay  freight 
charges  both  wayB  and  it  will  not  cost  you  one  single  cent 
to  secure  tho  proof  I  offer. 

1  have  satisfied  and  saved  money  for  thousands  of 
purchasers  and  know  that  1  can  satisfy  and  save  you  from 
$25  to  $100  on  the  price  of  your  engine. 

All  my  engines  are  well  built,  finely  finished  and  guar¬ 
anteed  against  defective  muterial  for  five  years.  My 
engine  is  so  simple  that  you  would  not  fiave  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty  in  starting  and  successfully  operating  it  at  all  times. 
I  mean  just  exactly  what  I  say  and  will  put  my  engine  up 
against  any  engine  in  the  world. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  engine  1  want  to  ask  you  to 
write  for  my  free  catalogue ;  compare  my  engine  with  any 
or  all  engines  you  know  of.  then  put  my  prices  along  side 
those  of  others  and  see  for  yourself  whut  I  can  save  you. 


Wrila 


i  m 


m 


J.  D.  Caldwell,  Pres. 

The  Caldwell- Hallowell 
Mfg.  Co. 

5ll  Commercial 
.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


w 


St. 


GALLOWAY 


SAVK  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to22-horsc -power 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save:  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  1*. 
history.  Here  Is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  nutornntic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  Actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  a<  tual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  Just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  1  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
Jobbers  can  buy  similar  engine;'*  lor,  In  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  Is  made  so  good  in  the  fac  tory  that  I  will  send 
ft  out  anywhere  in  ihe  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  Inexperienced  **  ' 

users,  on  todays*  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 
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5-H.-P.  Only  $119.50 

I  jtAllbWAVl 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  510-page  Hnglne  Hook  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
allowing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Vim.  Galloway,  Proa.,  Wm.  Galloway  Go. 
GOB  Galloway  Station,  Wat  or  loo,  Iowa 


Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business  1 

I  will  fumlxli  tho  capital  and  t.lio  ndvcrtlidng.  I  want 
ono  sincere,  earnout  man  In  every  town  and  township. 
Farmers,  MoohanloH,  Builders.  Small  business  man,  any¬ 
one  anxious  to  improve  IiIm  condition.  AddrcKH 
‘'COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY, ”  Dept.  I >..'!/>,  Elyria,  Ohio 


2  54  PAGE  CATALOG  FREE 

TELLING  HOW  TO  SAW  LUMBER,  SHINGLES, 

wood:  grind  corn  and  wheat;  also  descrip 

ING  FULL  LINE  or  ENGINES,  BORERS,  GASOLINE 
ENGINES,  WATER-WHEELS  AND  MILL  GEARING. 
DEI.0ACH  Mill  MANUFACTURING  CO  B...  fTT)  Bniigsporl  AUtum, 


Wo  have  a  size  to  suit  your  power  and  rcqulr  'meats.  Get  ono 

of  those  guaranteed  outfits 
now.  Lumber  Is  high.  The 
mill  will  soon  pay  for  It¬ 
self.  No  experience  needed. 

No  Bolts,  Springs  or  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  got  out  of 


SAW 

MILL 


1  Hope 


order  or  cause  trouble. 

Tho  Bawerhas  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Kocdwith  one  hand;  slight  motion  of  leverchanges 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  unit 
less  help  than  any  other.  Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machin¬ 
ery.  Write  for  it  today.  _ 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

St..  Hackcttstown.  N.  J.  1582  Terminal  Bldgs..  Now  York 


You  can  always  make  a  steam  engine  po. 
fh  No’ tinkering  and  fussing  wd 
something  you  do  not  un 
stand  with  a 

LEFFEL 

ENGINE 

Dependable,  safe, 
economical.  More 
power  than  you 
need.  Engines  In 
styles  and  sizes 
for  all  needs. 
— Ml  JTh  *  ffll  Write  for  free  book 

g  .  '  Iji-J'1-  today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO..  BOX  233,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


s  and 
saline 
Engines 


Frost  Proof 
[and  Hopper 
Cooled 

I  Ilatluerj  are  mur- 
I  veil  of  simplicity, 

I  providing  the  high-  _ 

]  eit  efficiency,  greatest  power,  close, t  economy  In 
J  fuel  consumption,  Susy  starting,  nmoolheil  run- 
I  ning,  perfectly  batanced.alwnya dependable.  Made 
in  all  types  and  nixes,  also  saw  riga  and  pumping 
I  planta.  Write  today  for  Interesting  engine  book 
and  extraordinary  Free  Trial  Proposition.  We  | 
|  let  the  Badger  prove  Itaelf  to  You .  1015  30th  St. 

CHRISTENSEN  ENGINEERING  CO.,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


St  ickney  Gasoline  Engi  nes 

ARE  THE  BEST 


WhyT  Because  of  the  outside  ignitor, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 

$rnor.  Thouwandii  in  succnMitful  op¬ 
eration  bocauN*  of  our  yoar* 
of  experience  In  building  tho  boat. 
Seven  «i7.e»:  \  %  to  1  tt  It.  I*. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catochlini  tolling  fifty-woven 
rmiwona  why  Stlcknoy  En¬ 
gine*  aro  tho  Boot . 

Agouti  cverywhero  well  them. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


Unlimited  Wealth  May  Be  Yours 

n  below  the  sarfneo  of 

tliu  ground  la  dopoaltH 
of  coal,  oil,  gas,  ores 
or  metals.  The  surest 
and  most  economical 
waytodetennlnewhat 
the  ground  contains 
Is  l>y  means  of  the 

“American” 
Coring  Machine 

which  will  remove  a 

-  core  of  any  size,  any 

-VstoK*  depth,  thru  any  kind  of  shale  or  rock 
formation  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
method.  Our  new  catalog  describes  every  method 
of  well  sinking  and  mineral  prospecting—  FlttlE. 
The  American  Well  Works,  om™  a  w.rk.,  Aurora,  III. 

First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Ohas.  B.  Corwin, (Export)  12-26  Whitehall  St.,N.Y. 


Get  Galioway’s 
Biggest  and  Best 

BOOK 


MONTftOSB  METAL  SHINGLES 

IteMlHl  wear.  Beat  reeling  Mold.  Miele  ever  20 
years.  IiioxpoiiMlvo.  Fireproof,  Ornamental. 

Catalogue.  ftlonlroN,  Company,  Camden,  ,\.  .1 


You  can  buy  a 

Hertzlor  A  Zook  Wood  Saw  for  $10. 
lly  Hawing  wood  for  fuel  and  lumber  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes,  lor  your  neighbors,  you  can  bulbil 
UP  a  profitable  business,  earning  $10  u  day.  A| 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
WOOD  SAW 

Is  the  cheapest  and  boat  mb w  you  I 
cun  buy.  It  Im  tumy  tooperuto,  I 
been  use  the  Mtlok  mI  Im  low  n  ml  the  I 
niiw  helps  lofiniw  1L  In  us  soon  us  I 
>  ou  tm  i  work*  It 1  if  ho  only  aaw  I 
umde,  mcIIIiijc  for  |10.  to  which  [ 
n  ripping  tunlo  cuu  Im  lidded.  I 
Guiiruntced  for  one  year.  Hend  J 
‘  particulars. 


to-dny  for  clrou 

IIKltTZLKU  X  ZOOK  <?0.,ISox  S, 
Belli  rill*  I*»A. 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors* 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  yuuf  We  make  #1*  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-whcel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  Is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  leed  grinders,  corn 
shelters,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  (or  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  ZLlSiJ'iX 
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